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-Lv  is  called  by  B.  Jonson  a  letter  half-voweUsli, 
which  though  the  Italians  (especially  the  Floren- 
tines) abhor,  we  keep  entire  with  the  Latins,  and 
so  pronounce.  It  is  not  used  (says  Wilkins)  by 
the  Brasileans,  nor  the  men  of  Japan :  others  style 
it  the  sweetest  of  all  letters.  It  melteth  (B.  Jon- 
son adds)  in  the  sounding,  and  is  therefore  called 
a  liquid,  the  tongui'  striking  the  root  of  the  palate 
gently ;  Wilkins,— the  top  of  the  tongue  striking 
against  the  foremost  part  of  the  palate.  It  unites 
very  easily  with  C  and  G  in  pronunciation,  as  in 
Cluirli,  Gluom,  (qqv. )  It  is  doubled,  where  the 
vowel  sounds  hard  upon  it;  with  no  necessity: 
unless  a  syllable  follow  which  mav  require  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  sound ;  as  in  killing,  Jit-ling,  wil-linq. 
LAB.  "  I  am  no  la b ; "  i. e.  no  he-la b,  or  blab ; 
Dut.  Labberen.  (See  Blab.)  Consequentially,— 
To  pour  forth  hum  the  lips  whatever  occurs  to 
us;  to  tell  all  that  we  think  or  know;  to  prate  or 
talk,  thoughtlessly,  carelessly,  without  reserve  or 
discrimination. 

I  am  no  labbe, 

Ne  though  I  say  it,  I  n'  am  not  lefe  to  gabbe. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  S505, 
I  have  a  wif,  though  that  she  poure  be  ; 
Iiut  of  hire  tongue  a  tabbing  shrewe  is  she. 

Id.  The  Squisrcs  Tale,  v.  10,301. 

LA'BEL,  n.  >      Fr.  "  Lambeav,  a  shread,  rag, 

La'bel,  v.      i  or  small  piece  of  stuff.      Labels 

hanging  downe  on  garlands  or  crownes,  a  labando 

of  falling  downe,"  (Minshew. )     Skinner  prefers 

the  Ger.  Lapp.     See  Lap. 

Any  thing  falling  or  depending,  suspended  or 
appended ;  a  name,  title  or  description,  appended, 
or,  (as  now  used,)  otherwise  affixed. 

Then  haste  thou  a  lahell,  that  is  shapen  like  a  rule,  saue 
that  itls  strait  and  bath  no  plates  on  either  ende. 

Chaucer.   The  Aslrolabie. 
It  [my  heauti.  ]  ^haihe  iiiucntoried  and  euery  partiele  and 
vtensile  lubeli'd  to  my  will. 

Shakespeare.   Twelfth  Night,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

The  said  Sir  William  said  on  his  oth  in  the  tenth  yeare  of 

Hemic  the  fourth,  thai  hefoir-  the  limes  of  Edwardtho  third. 

the  labell  of  three  points  was  the  dili'erent  annropiiat  :nu! 

I'ppurlonant  fur  the  cognizance  (if  the  next  heire. 

Holinsbed.  Rich.  II.  an.  1390. 
Until  the  subtlest  of  their  conjurors 
Seal'd  up  the  label.-.  (,.  his  snu'i— bis  ears. 

Butler.   On  the  Licentious  Aae  of  Charles  II. 

vol.  ir. 


LA'BIAL,  atlj.  \      Lat.  Labium;    Fr.  Levre ; 
La'bial,  n.  f  It.  Labbro,  lubio;   the  lip. 

That  may  i>e,  that  are,  (formed  by,  spoken  by) 
the  lips. 

The  Hebrews  have  been  diligent  in  it,  and  have  assigned, 
which  letters  are  lablall,  which  dental],  winch  gulturaU. 

Bacon.  Nalurall  Historic,  §  HlS. 

The  labials  are  represented  by  two  curve  figures  for  the 
lips.—  Wilkins.  Real  Character,  pt.  iii.  c.  14. 

P  and  n  are  labial :  Ph  and  Bh,  or  F  and  V,  are  labio- 
dental.—Holder.  Elements  of  Speech. 


.  )      Lat.  Labi, 
J  Lapse. 


to  fall  or  fail. 


See 


But  sensibility  and  inti  lln-eiic,-.  brim?  l.v  Iheir  nature  and 

essence  freenuM  he  loltle,  ;nel  to  Ihcii  /  io<,!tln  in.iv  actually 

lapse,  degenerat,  and  by  habit  anpiire  a  second  nature 

Chegne.  On  Regimen,  1 


LA'BOUR,  v. 
La'bouk.b. 

La'bourer. 

Labo'rious. 

Laboriously. 

Labo'riousness. 

Labo'rant. 

La'boratory. 

La'bouhless. 

La'bourocs. 

La'bourol-sly. 

La'bouhsome. 


Fr.  Labourer ;  It.  Lavo- 
rare ;  Sp.  Laborear  ,•  Lat. 
Laborare;  (of  uncertain  ety- 
mology.)  Seheidius  thinks 
from  Aa/3-tii>,  whence  cAa- 
$ov,  used  as  the"  2d  Aor.  of 
Xu<i$av-?iv,  to  take,  to  seize. 
Dixerunt  (he  adds)  Aa/t/3«//- 


ep7<] 


•iper 


unile  initio  operis,  s.  labi 
To  work  hard ;  to  work 
,  with  difficulty  or  diligence  ; 
to  bear  up  against  or  support,  or  sustain  with 
diligence,  with -difficulty,  with  pain  ;  to  exert,  to 
persist,  pursue,  or  prosecute  with  care  or  dili- 
gence, pain  or  difficulty ;  to  do  any  thing  with 
exertion  or  effort. 
To  Frankis  &  Normanz,  for  thar  grete  laboure. 

R.  Bruane,  p.  72. 
Cnmclh  now  quath  Tonscience,  ge  cristyne,  and  dyneth 
That  han  labcred  Iceiy   at  tins  l.entetyme. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  3S0. 
And  right  anon  he  changed  his  aray, 
And  clad  him  as  a  poure  labourer. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  1411. 
My  lord  is  hard  to  me  and  dangerous, 
And  min  oltice  is  ful  laborious. 

Id.  The  Freres  Talc,  v.  7009. 
It  maketh  me  drawe  oute  of  the  waie 
In  soleyn  place  by  my  selfe, 
As  doth  a  laborer  to  delfe.  power.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

If  thou  wilt  here 

Of  Item,  that  whilom  vertuous 
Were,  and  therto  laborious.  Id.  It, 

1185 


I  sente  you  to  repe  that  win  mm  ye  1  ("lev cl  no  hibrur 
other  me  laboured,  &  ye  are  entrcd  into  Iheir  tattooes. 

Bible,  1551.  John,  c.4. 


death.- 

With  wery  trauel,  and  with  laborous  paines 
Alwaiea  in  trouble  and  in  tediousness. 

Wgatl.  Complaint  vpen  Zone,  §c. 
He  [Julius  Caesar]  laboiieou-.h/  anil  htn.liously  discussed, 
controversies.— Sir  T.  Elgot.   The  Coicmoir,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

There  is  greater  store  growing  in  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains then  below  in  llle  vallcs  :  bat  it  is  wondcil'ull  labour- 
s' „.e  and  alio  dangi  r Ir.iui ;;  vp  \n[,i  thciu  anil  downe 

againe,  by  reason  of  the  bci:;lit  ami  stcopcncssc  ,.f  the  billes. 
Hacklugl.   Vogagcs,  vol.  iii.  p.  824. 
Adam,  well  rn.'iy  we  laleaie  slill  to  dresB 
This  garden,  still  t"  I.  n,l  plant,  h.ih  and  flower, 
Our  pleasant  task  cnjnyn'd  :  but  til]  more  hands 
Aid  us,  the  uoih  uiulei  our  labor  grows, 
Luxurious  by  r ' 


-Milton,   l'aiadise  Lost,  b. 


When  dowi 
His  huge  r 

oVhew™ 

s  like  an  old  o'ergrown  oak, 

up  by  the  labourer's  stroke 

Drayton.  David 

Who  L 

When  the  fierce  foe 
Insulting,  ami  pursi 
With  what  compuls 
We  sank  thus  low. 

tit  felt  of  late, 

uingon  our  hrok'n  rear 

'.I  us  through  the  deep, 
on  and  laborious  flight 

Milton.  Paradise  I 

IVsMt'v  flit"-  1:. hi ■_■-  ■•■  I  in  ;t  mni^,'  so  riirht. 
Which  1  fur  him  lab»ri>,iixly  had  tract. 

Drayton.  Legend  of  Thoma 

And  forget 

Your  /.//n^/i'.ini/i.  ami  dainty  triinmes,  whereir 
Vou  made  great  Juno  angry. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbelinc,  A 
I  sing  the  conqueror  of  the  universe. 
What  i-  tii  an  author  al'l.T  this  |>r>.ducf  * 
'J'hu  lubfiu  tug  mountain  mu-.t  bring  luith  :i  m 
DnjJeu.   The  Ai 


>/ Poetry. 
rod  dexterously 
Boyle,   WorVs,  vol.  i.  p.  604. 


For  thanUt-ss  Crerre  such  hardships  havr 
jl.-r  wun,  h,-r  infants,  by  my  lubujirs  sav 
1  nng,  sleepless  nights  in  heavy  arms  I  s(< 

And  sweat  luboi  ious  days  in  dust  and  bio. 


.!<■.  I.lii.t    it    t-hnohl  <  ]i;th-  ■'  I 


LAC 

They  intend  not  your  precise  abstinence  from  any  light 
ork. 
Brcrtwood.  On  the  Sabbath,  (1G30.)  p.  48. 

the  fund  vrhich 


annually  consumes,  and  which  con- 

si-ts  always  either  in  the  immediate  produce  of  that  labour, 
or  in  what  is  purchased  with  that  produce  trom  other  na- 
tions —Smith,   Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  lntrod. 

The  number  of  useful  and  productive  labourer:  is  every 

-.  h,  re  in  prnporti.ni  t..  the  quantity  or  capital  stock  which  is 

setting  them  to  work,  and  to  the  particular  way 


Why  does  the  juice,  which  flows  into  the  stomach,  con 
owers  which  make  that  bowel  the  great  laboratory,  as  i 
.  its  situation  the  recipient,  of 
rition  l—Paley.  Katural  Theology,  c.  7. 


along  the  til 

unwilling  to  grant  that  they  have  taken  all  these  pains  to  no 

purpose. — Beddoes.  On  the  Elements  of  Geometry,  Ded.  11. 

LABU'RNCM.  See  the  quotation  from 
Plinie. 

The  cypresse,  walnut,  chesnut-trees,  and  the  laburnum, 
cannot  in  any  wise  abide  waters.  This  last  named,  is  a  tree 
proper  unto  "the  Alpes.  not  commonly  knowne  :  the  wood 


In  streaming  gold. 
LA'BYRINTH. 


Cowper,  Task,  b.  i 


Fr.  Labyrinthe ;  It.  and 
L&BTBl'NTHIAN.  f  Sp.  Labarinto  ;  Lat.  Laby- 
rinthus  ;  Gr.  AaBvptvBos  ;  Locus  viarum  amba- 
gious ail  capi'iuhnn  u|itiH,  from  \a#-e»',  to  take. 

A  place  formed  to  take  or  hold,  confine,  or  keep 
within  ;  difficult  to  pass  through  or  escape  from  ; 
formed  with  many  windings  or  turnings,  or  in- 
tricate, involved,  or  perplexed  ways  or  paths  :  as 
applied  generally, — intricacy,  perplexity. 

Since  wee  have  finished  our  obeliskes  and  pyramides,  let 
us  enter  also  into  the  labyrynthes ;  which  we  mav  truly  say, 
s  works  that  ever  were  divised  by  the 


And  like  a  wanton  girl,  oft  doubting  in  her  gate, 
In  labrinlh-likc  turn-,  and  twinings  intricate. 

Drayton.  Poly  Olbion,  s.  22 

Mark,  how  the  lobiirinlliinn  turns  they  take; 
The  circles  intricate,  and  mystic  maze. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  S 


Also,   in    old    authors,   written 
Las.     Fr.  Lacer,    Inert,    from    the 


LACE,  v.  \ 

Lace,*.  / 
Lat.  Laqueus,  (  Skinner. )  The  Lat. Laqueus,  and 
It.  Laccio,  as  well  as  the  Eng.  Latch,  and  lace, 
are  the  past  tense  and  past  part,  of  the  A.  S. 
Lacc-an,  Uec-qan,  lucc-ean,  prehendere,  appre- 
bendere,  to  catch,  to  hold,  (Tookc.) 

A  luce, — any  thing  which  catcheth  or  holdeth, 
tieth,  bindeth,  or  fastencth  ;  applied  to  cords,  or 
strings,  or  threads,  plain  or  interwoven  of  various 
materials  ;  also  to  the  substance  formed  by  such 
interweaving. 

Laced,  as  laced  coffee,  i.  e.  coflee  inter-laced, 
intermingled,  or  intermixed  with  some  other  ingre- 
dient. 

Nailing  the  speres,  and  helmes  bokeling, 

Guiding  of  sheldes,  with  lainers  tacina, 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tall,  v.  2506. 


.An!  therefore  sith  1  know  of  love's  peine, 
An.!  v.nt  how  »..re  it  can  a  man  destreine, 
A.  Ik-  t!;;it  ',lt  1,;^  I,,.,)  caught  in  his  las, 
If  you  foryeve  all  holly  this  trespas. 

Id.  The  Knighles  Tale, 


lith  lace.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  R. 
Hut  certes.  loue,  1  say  not  in  soch  wise, 
That  lor  to  scape  out  of  your  lace  I  ment. 

Id.   The  Complaint  of  Venut. 
And  plant  my  plaint  within  her  brest, 

may  restore  againe 
My  h»rmo»  to  helth. 


Tucerlaine  Auctors.  The  I.ouer  thinkts  no  peine,  %t, 


LAC 

And  on  her  legs  she  painted  buskins  wore. 

Basted  with  bends  of  gold  on  every  side. 

And  mailes  betweene,  and  laced  close  afore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  5. 
For  striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 

Himselfe  he  tide,  an  1  wrapt  his  w  inges  twaine, 
In  lymie  snares  the  subtil  loupes  among. 

Id.  iluiopohnos. 

Cooke.  And  whom  for  mutton  and  kid  ? 
Child.  A  fine  lae'd  mutton. 

B.  Jonson.  KcptunSs  Triumph.  A  Masque. 
He  scratch'd  the  maid,  he  stole  the  cream, 
He  tore  her  best  tac'd  pinner. 

Prior.  The  Widow  and  her  Cat. 
Mr.  Nisby  [is]  of  opinion  that  lac'd  coffee  is  bad  for  the 
head.— Spectator,  No.  317. 
He  is  forced  every  morning  to  drink  his  dish  of  coffee  by 


he  loos'd,  with  eager  haste, 
rtful  fillets  lac'd. 
Hoole.  Jerusalem  Delivered, 


But  mo 

Where  ( 


laccmrn,  mantua-makers  press'd, 
r  ready  cash  for  play  distress'd, 
he  turn  l—Jenyns.  The  Modern  Fit 


LA'CERATE,  r.  ^       Fr.  Lacerer ;    It.  Lace. 

Lacera'tion.  I  rare ,-    Sp.  Lacerar  ,•    Lat. 

La'cerative.  (  Lacerare.  from  the  Gr.  Ao/r- 

La'ceraele.  J  eiv,  which  not  only  denotes 

sonare,   crepare,    but   also   cum   crepitu   rumpi, 
ut  fit  in  iis,  qua;  lacerantur. 

To  rend  or  tear  asunder ;  to  sever — with  the 
parts  torn,  (and  not  cut  evenly.) 

And  if  the  heat  breaks  through  the  water  with  such  fury, 
as  to  lacerate,  and  lift  up  great  quantities  or  bubbles  of 
water,  too  heavy  for  the  air  to  carry  or  buoy  up,  it  causeth 
what  we  call  bovling. 

Derham.  Phnsico-Tlieolrgn,  b.  ii.  c.  5.  Note 2. 


the 


Harvey.  On  Consumption. 
Since  the  lungs  are  obliged  to  a  perpetual  commerce  with 
the  air,  they  must  necessarily  lie  open  to  great  ilamai-i  -, 
because  of  their  thin  and  't  composure.— Ii.  It. 


Hither  the  feble  pair,  by  mutual  aid, 
The  warrior's  lacerated  corpse  convey'd. 

Lewis.  Sluliiis.   Thchai-,  b.  xii. 

LACHE.    >      Minshew  derives  from  the  Fr. 

La'chesse.  j  Lascher,  or  Lasrhe,  slacke,  loose, 
slow,  remisse.  (Sec  Lash.)  Skinner, — from 
Lat.  La.rus.  L.ache,  in  Chaucer,  says  Junius,  is 
explained — sluggish,  dull,  heavie,  lazie  ,•  and  he 
suspects  that  larhc  was  the  original  wnv  of  writing 
lazie.  {See  Lazy.)  The  Dut.  Larchn,.  Eng. 
Lache,  is  deficere,  deesse ;  the  noun  Laeche,  de- 
fectus  ;  and  lache  may  be  the  same  word,  he 
softened  into  che ;  meaning — 

A  defect  or  failure,  a  want,  (so.)  of  strength,  of 
activity,  care,  diligence  :  and  thus,  consequen- 
tially, slackness  or  sluggishness  ;  remissness,  neg- 
ligence. 

The  lord  ofhus  laccbese.  and  hus  luther  sleuthe, 

By  nom  hym  al  that  he  hadde.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  Ml." 

he,  men  shall 
,b.iv. 

Then  cometh  lachesse,  that  is,  he  that  whan  he  beginneth 
my  good  werk,  anon  he  wol  forlete  and  stint  it. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

The  first  point  of  slouth  I  call 

7.-7!-/ir;.,v,  and  is  the  chief  of  all, 

And  hath  this  properly  of  kinde, 

To  leuen  all  thyng  behinde.— Goieer.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

The  law  also  determines  that  in  the  king  can  be  no  negli- 
gence, or  laches,  and  therefore  no  delay  will  bar  his  right. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

LA'C'HRYMAL.  ^       Fr.  Lachrymal;  It.  La. 

La'chrtmary.         > armed;      Sp.   Laen/moso ; 

Lv'riiRvviATonv.  )  Lat. Lacrima ,-  Gr.  Aaxpv- 
na,  5  changed  into  /,  a  tear. 

That  can  or  may  shed  tears,  that  can  or  mav 
weep. 


No  lamps,  included  liquors,  i 
attended  these  rural  urnes,  either 
or  passionate  expressions  of  their  surviving  friends. 

Browne.   Vrne-Burial,  c.  3. 

It  is  of  an  exquisite  sense,  that,  upon  any  touch  the  tears 
might  be  squeezed  from  the  lachrymal  glands,  to  wash  and 
clean  it.— Cheyne.  Philosophical  Principle*. 

What  a  variety  of  shapes  in  the  ancient  urns,  lamps,  la- 
chrymary  vessels. — Addison.  Italy.  Rome. 

The  learned  Mr.  Wise,  late  Radclivian  librarian,  had  a 
glass  lachrymatory,  or  rather  a  sepulchral  aromatic  pUal, 
dug  up  between  Xoke  and  Wood-Eaton. 

Il'arton.  History  of  Kiddinglon,  p.  57. 

Dut.   Laechen,   minuere,   dimt- 
nuore,  attenuare,  extenuare,   de- 
terere ;  deficere,  deesse ; — 
To  lessen  or  diminish,  to  weaken,  to  fail  or  be 
deficient,  to  be  faulty ;  to  want  or  be  wanting. 

To  diminish,  consequentially,  to  degrade,  to  find 
fault  with,  to  blame. 

Shakespeare  uses  the  compounds  laeh-beard, 
-brain,  -linen,  -lustre.  , 

Where  is  Jr  shall  be  etemall 

Joy.  incomparable  myrth  without  heaviness, 
Loue  with  charity  and  grace  celestiall 

Lasting  interminable,  lacking  no  goodness. 


LACK,  v.  ^ 

as: }; 


Chaucer.  The  Frankeleincs  Tale,  ' 


i  would  she.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

If  I  do  that  to***, 

Do  strlpen  me  and  put  me  in  a  sakke, 


For  lache  of  answere,  none  of  us  shul  dien. 


.  10,073. 
,  10,H5. 


V.'lltrTn.'ttiL- 


broke  is  Christy's  M.le, 
that  be  vnware 


Thereat  the  feend  his  gnashing  teeth  did  grate, 
And  griev'd,  so  long  to  lacke  his  grer die  pray. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  Ii. 

The  taei  of  one  may  caus 

Although  the  lacker*  w 

Yet  will  they  ruling  reel, 


the  wrack  of  z 


Frugal,  where  lark,  supplies  with  what  redounds, 
And  here  bestows  what  noxious  there  abounds. 

Brooke.   Universal  Beauty,  b.  I. 

But  tho'  each  Court  a  jester  lads, 

To  laugh  at  monarchs  to  their  face, 
(Yet)  all  mankind  behind  their  backs 

Supply  the  honest  jester's  place. 

Dodsleg.  The  Kings  of  Europe. 

LA'CKER,  v.  ^  To  lay  on,  to  cover  with 
La'cker,  or  >  lacquer t  or  lacgue,  i.  c.  with  a 
Lack,  n.  J  preparation  oi  lac.     It.  Lacca. 

See  Lake,  and  the  quotation  from  Dampier. 

The  lark  of  Tonquin  is  a  sort  of  gummy  juice,  which 
drains  out  of  the  bodies  or  limbs  of  trees.  The  cabinets, 
desks,  or  any  snrt  of  frames  to  be  lackered,  are  made  of  fir, 
1  the  lacker  is  laid  on, 

ier.  Voyages,  an.  1633. 

What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people  stare! 
Cato's  long  wig,  flowr'd  gown,  and  lacquer  d  chair. 

Pope.  Imitation  of  Horace,  Ep.  I. 

Alum  and  lacque,  and  clouded  tortoiswhell. 


In  vases,  flow'r  pots,  lamps,  and  sconces, 

Intaglios,  cameos,  gems  and  bronzes. 

These  eyes  have  read  through  many  a  crust 

Of  lacker,  varnish,  grease  and  dust.  . 

Cawthorn.  The  Antiquarian* 


Omblnng  buckle,  on  the  lacler'd  shoe 
With  |*.li«.h'd  lustre,  bending  elegant 
In  shauely  rira 


Jugo.  Edge  Hill,  b.  U 


LAC 

LA'CKEY,  v.  )       Fv.Lacquay;    It.  Lacayo. 

La'ckey,  n.  ]  Junius  (who  proposes  the  verb 
to  lache ;  q.  d.  one  who  lacks,  is  poor  or  indigent, 
and  therefore  servile)  interprets  the  Goth.  Lai/t- 
an, saltare,  exultare.  Wachter, — the  Ger.  Leek-en, 
the  same  ;  and  also  currere,  and  laliei,  curror. 
Ihrc, — the  Sw.  Lacka,  currere,  and  Lach-ere, 
cursor,  a  runner.  Hence  also  the  Eng.  Leg ,•  and 
thence  a  lacquey,  one  who  uses  his  legs,  (a  legyer.) 

A  runner,  a  running  follower  or  attendant,  a 
runner  of  errands,  a  footboy;  generally,  a  follower 
or  attendant. 


Than  they  of  Heynnaulte  bought  lyttle  nagges  to  ryde  at 
ihcyr  case,  tend  they  sent  hack)  thcvr  lac! <  .'/r.v  and  page.-. 
Bel tiers.  Froissart.  Ciongele,  c.  IS. 
To  a  prince  of  ours,  a  page  of  theirs  they  set, 
And  a  French  lacquey  to  an  English  lord. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agiacourl. 
Harp.  To  clear  your  doubts,  he  doth  return  in  triumph; 
Kings,  /.iilrju.w  by  bis  triumphal  chariot. 

Massinger.   The  Virgin  Martyr,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

What  cause  could  make  him  so  dishonourable 
To  drive  you  so  on  foot,  unlit  to  tread 
And  lackey  by  him,  'gainst  all  womanhcad. 


Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne, 


So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity, 

That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  WcY.-Miile.il.  Comus. 

Lord  of  the  Seasons  !  They  in  courtly  pomp 
Lacqttay  thy  presence,  ami  with  clad  dispatch 
Tour  at' thy  bidding,  o'er  the  land  and  sea. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  iii. 

LACO'NICK.  "|  Fr.  "  Laconizer,  to  live 
Laco'mcal.  strictly  or  sparingly,  to  speak 

Laco'nically.  I  briefly  or  pithily."  And  Hol- 
Laco'nicism.  1  land — To  laconize,  to  imitate 
La'conism.  I  the  Lacedaemonians,  either  in 

La'conize,  v.  )  short  and  pithy  speech  or  in 
hard  life,  (Plutarch,  Explanation  of  2'erms.) 

You  that  were  once  so  economic, 

Quitting  the  thrifty  style  laconic, 

Turn  prodigal  in  makeronic. 
Denham.  A  Dialogue  between  Sir  J.  Pooley  $  Mr.  Eiilcgrcw. 

At  Gaunt  we  fell  upon  a  Cappucine  novice,  which  wept 
bitterly,  because  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  mrserable.  His 
head  had  now  felt  the  razor,  his  back  the  rod:  all  that 
laconical  discipline  pleased  him  well. 

Bp.  llilll,  Dec.  1.  Ep.  5. 


Alexander  Nequ 


ter  into  religion  the: 
Camden.  Remaines 


,  after 


P.,!:. 


The  hand  of  provide 

flicks,  or  short 

en  ihe  wall  (Dan,  "■  " 


:  often   by  abbreviatures, 
,  which,  like  tiie  Laeaiii-.ni 
to  be  made  out  but  by  a 
:  key  from  that  Spirit  which  indited  them. 

Brown.  Christ.  Mor.  i.  25. 
And  I  grow  laconic  even  beyond  laconieisme,  for  some- 
times I  return  only  yes,  or  no,  to  questional}'  or  petitionary 
epistles  of  half  a  yard  long. — Pope.  To  Swift,  Aug.  17,  1736. 

King  Agis,  therefore,  when  a  certain  Athenian  laughed 
at  the  Lacedaemonian  short  swords,  and  said  the  jugglers 
How  them  with  ease  nnon  the  stage,  answered  in 
t  way,  And  yet  we  can  reach  our  enemies'  hearts 
-Langhornc.  Plutarch,  vol.  i.  Lycurgus. 


bis  lace 


Lat.  Lac,  airo  too  ya\uKTos, 
the   first   syllable    being    cut 
oft"; — yu\a,   (lac,)   says   Len- 
nep,  appears  to  have  its  name 
-  from  its  bright  whiteness,  and 
to  have  sprung  from  (the  ob- 
solete primitive)  ya-oi,  ab  ex- 
plicandi  notione  translatum  ad 
earn  nitendijSplendendi;  trans- 
ferred from  the  uotion  of  explaining  or  making 
plain  and  clear,  to  that  of  brightening,  of  shining. 
Lacteal, — milky,  bearing  or  producing  milk,  or 
a  liquid  resembling  milk. 
It  is  thought  that  the  offering  of  Abel,  who  sacrificed  of 
—  ■     illy  wool,  the  fruits  of  his  shearing;  and 
earn,  a  part  of  his  lac/age. 
Shuckford.  On  the  Creation,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 

resolve)  why  also  from 


LA'CTAGE. 

La'ctary. 

La'cteal,  n. 

La'cteal,  adj. 

La'ctean. 

La'cteous. 

Lactk'scent. 

Lacte'scence. 

Lacti'ferocs. 


milk,  or  rather  c 


(Yet  were  it  no  easie  proble 
laclarij  or  milky  plants  whicl 
juice  dispersed  through  every  part,  there  < 
and  yellow.— Brown,  Vulgar  Errours,  b. ' 


'  Hewers  blew 
:.  10. 


slron.  Cards,  p.  13. 


1  After  it  halh  been  strained  through  these  curious  co- 
I  landers,  the  lacteal  \cins,  1  might  aisu  observe  its  irnpregna- 
tiens  hum  the  glands  and  Ivmplueducts. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  0. 
I  might  next  trace  it  through  the  several  meanders  of  the 
guts,  the  lacteals,  and  into  the  blood.— Id.  lb. 

This  laelean  whiteness  ariselh  from  a  great  number  of 
little  stars  constipated  in   that  part  of  heaven,  flying 
swiftly  from  the   sight  of  OU1 
nothing  but  a  confused  light.- 

Among  pot-herbs  are  some  lactescent  plants,  as  lettice, 
endive,  and  dandelion,  which  contain  a  most  wholesome 
juice,  resolvent  of  the  bile,  anodyne  and  cooling,  extremely 
useful  ill  all  diseases  of  the  liver. 

Arbulhnot.  On  Aliments,  Prop.  4. 

And  this  laclescence,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  does  also  commonly 
ensue,  when  spin!  el'  wiles  being  impregnated  with  those 
parts  of  gums  or  other  vegetable  concretions,  that  are  sup- 
posed to  abound  with  sulphureous  corpuscles,  fair  water  is 
suddenly  puttied  upun  the  tincture  or  solution. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 

He  makes  the  breasts  to  be  nothing  but  glandules  of  that 
sort  they  call  conglomerate,  made  up  el' an  minute  number 


LAD.      )      Junius  derives  from  A.  S.  Leed-an, 

La'dkin.  )  ducere,  to  lead  or  guide ;  because 
children  are  led  or  educated  to  manly  virtues. 
Skinner  and  Lye  prefer  A.  S.  Leode,  people,  (see 
the  quotation  from  Piers  Plouhinan);  also,  as  the 
latter  asserts,  signifying  juvenis ;  but  leode  means 
a  companion,  follower,  or  attendant,  and  may  itself 
be  from  hed-an,  to  lead.     Lad  will  thus  mean — 

One  who,  on  account  of  his  tender  years,  is 
under  a  leader,  guide,  or  director  :  a  male  child, 
a  boy  ;  generally,  a  youth  ;  or  one  acting  in  the 
services  usually  performed  by  youth.     See  Lass. 

And  the  more  he  halh  and  wynneth  the  world  at  hus 

And  lordeth  i 

Be  large  ther  of  while  In  to  that  ben  needy. 

Id.  lb. 
There  is  a  lad  here,  which  hath  flue  barly  loues  and  two 
fishes  ;  but  what  is  that  arutjg  so  many. 

Bible,  1551.  John,  c.  6. 
Then  the  babes  be  plukt  from  their  mothers'  bosoms)  and 
laddes  but  of  their  fathers  handes  to  he  slayne. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  Epist.  Ded. 

The  russling  northern  lads,  and  stout  Welshmen  try'd  it. 

Drayton.  PolyOlbion,  s.  22. 

■ Tharrhon  that  young  ladlcin  hight 

He  prayed  his  aged  sire.— More.  On  Ihe  Soul,  pt.  Hi.  s.  31. 
Young  Colin  Clout,  a  lad  of  peerless  meed, 
Full  well  could  dance,  and  deftly  tune  the  reed; 
In  every  wood  his  carols  sweet  were  known, 
At  every  wake  his  nimble  feats  were  shown. 

Gay.  The  Shepherd's  Week.  Tuesday. 

LA'DDER.  A.S.  Hlcedre;  Dut.  Ladder;  Ger. 
Leiter  ,■  from  A.  S.  Leed-an  j  Dut.  Lccd-en ;  Ger. 
Leiten;  to  lead;  q.  d.  Ductor,  scala  etiam  ad 
altiora  loca  ducimur,  (Skinner :)  quod  seanden- 
tem  ducant  et  dirigant,  (Kalian.)  Wachter  resorts 
to  the  Celtic  Klettern,  to  mount  or  climb.  The 
name  is  given  to — 

A  machine  formed  of  steps,  supported  at  each 
end  by  upright  side-pieces. 

The  kyng  by  an  laddere  to  the  ssyp  clam  an  hey. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  333. 

Fourc  of  his  old  foos  han  it  espied,  and  setten  ladders  to 
the  w.illes  of  his  hcus,  and  by  the  windowes  hen  entred,  and 
beten  his  wif.— Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Mclibeus. 

They  sodainly  with  great  force  and  outcry  assayed  to  scale 

the  trenches,   the  must  part   by  setting  vp  ladileis.   others 

criming  ouer  the  heads  ul  their  i'ellnues  vpen  a  target  fence. 

Savile.  Tacitus.  Hislorie,  p.  150. 

But  after  they  were  come  to  Syria,  men  named  them 
Cliiuaeiiles,  as  one  would  sav  laddercsdcs,  lor  that  they  used 
to  lie  along,  and  to  make  their  hacks  stepping  stools  or  lad- 
ders, as  it  were  for  queens  and  great  men's  wives  to  get 

upon,  when  they  would  mount     tto  tl     ',, 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  71. 


nf  furimie's  ladder  gut,  despis 

For  want  of  smooth  hypocrisy  undone. 

Churchill. 


Ded. 


LADE,  v.   \      A.S.Lad-an;     Dut.  Laden  ; 
La'ding,  n.  j  Ger.  Laden ;    Sw.  Ladda.      See 
To  Load., 

Ilt7 


To  lay  or  put  on,  t 
to  put  in,  to  take  in 
carried ; — the  cargo 


I'omcgranets,  lemons,  citrons,  so 
Their  laded  branches  bow, 
Their  leaves  in  number  that  oulgo' 
Nor  roointh  will  them  allow. 

Drayton.  The  Description,  of  Elysium. 

But  before  they  deuided  themselues  they  agreed,  after  tho 

/</<//'/'/ of  Iheir  goods  at  their  seuerall  ports,  to  meet  at  Zante. 
Slow.  Quccne  Elizabeth,  an.  15S5. 


11'is  grnwne 
To  scape  his  laam 
B.  Jon. 


much  the  story  of  men  s  mouths 
The  Dicell  is  an  Asse,  Act  i 


No  toiling  teams  from  harvest-labour  con: 
So  late  at  night,  so  heavy  laden  home. 

Drydcn. 


If  large  the  vessel,  and  her  lading  large, 

And  if  the  seas  prove  faithful  [n  their  charge, 

Great  are  yuurgains.— Caui.e.  llcsiod.  li'uiks  ry  Days,b.n. 

LADE,  v.  >        A.  S.  Hlad-an,   to   draw   out. 

La'dle.  )  A.  S.  Hladle.  Camden  says—that 
lade  is  a  passage  of  water,  and  that  arjitccditctus  in 
the  old  Glossaric  is  translated  water-Ma.  Hence 
it  appears  that  hlctdan,  to  draw  out,  is  merely  a 
consequential  usage  of  hed-an,  to  lead,  guide,  or 
conduct ;  and  that  water-Ma  is  a  conduit  for 
water  ;  that  by  which  water  may  be  conducted  or 
drawn  oft'.     The  application  is, — 

To  dip  (sc.  some  vessel  or  implement)  into 
water  or  other  liquid,  and  throw  out  the  contents 
or  quantity  received. 


Like  one  that  stands  vpon  a  promontorie, 

And  spyes  a  farre-olf  shore,  where  he  would  tread, 

\\  ishing  his  foot  were  equall  w: 

And  eludes  the  sea,  that  sundei 

Saying  hee'le  lade  it  dry  to  haue  his 


Shakespeare.  3  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  i 


"  Oh  !  may  your  altars  ever  blaze  1 

A  ladle  for  our  silver-dish 

Is  what  I  want,  is  what  1  wish." 

Odzooks,  Corisca,  you  have  pray'd  ill."— Prior.  TheLadle. 

LA'DY.  "j  Tooke  has  written  more  ela- 
La'died.  I  borately  than  usual  upon  the 
La'dyfy,  v.  f  origin  of  this  word,  and  he  traces 
La'dily.  J  it  to  the  A.  S.  Hlaf,  the  past 
part,  of  hlif-ian,  to  raise.  He  supposes  hlaf, 
first,  by  receiving  the  common  participial  ter- 
mination, ed,  to  become  hlaf-ed,  then  by  con- 
traction hlafd,  and  further  by  the  addition  of 
the  common  adjective  termination  ig,  hlufd-ig, 
or  by  omitting  the  initial  It,  laf,  lafed,  lujJ, 
lafd-ig,  the  ig  being  as  usual  softened  to  y.  'By 
the  mere  suppression  of  the  f,  lafd-y  becomes 
lady ;  meaning  one  lifted,  raised  or  elevated,  (sc.  >■ 
to  the  rank  of  her  husband  or  lord,  (see  Lord.  ) 
Serenius  finds  the  word  written  lafd-a  in  Goth, 
and  Dr.  Jamieson  lafd-e  in  Icelandic  ;  and  as  in 
R.  Gloucester,  it  is  written  leuedy.  See  Jamie- 
son,  in  v.  Laird. 

That  heo  coinen  alle  to  London  the  hey  men  of  thislondc, 
And  the  leuedgs  al  so  god,  to  ys  noble  test  wyde. 

JR.  Gloucester,  p.  150 

For  inony  was  the  faire  ledy,  that  y  come  was  therto. 


The  elder  to  the  electe  ladye  and  hir  childr 


LAG 

this  loan  to  her  tooke. 


Thai  truly  I  I 
Had  such  piti 

1  farde  tli.-  iv, 
„fter,  to  thin 


her  sorrow. — Chau 


And  whan  she  goth  to  here  masse 
That  time  shall  nought  ouerpasse, 
That  1  ne  approche  hir  tadihede.—Gowcr.  Con. 

Now  sonne  tell  me  then  so, 

What  hast  thou  done  orbesiship 

To  lone,  and  to  the  tadi'htp 

Of  hir,  whiche  lliy  ladic  is '.  Id.  I 


:  much  whiter  ;  but  the  same  did  hide 
I'uder  a  velc,  that  wimpled  was  full  low. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Bueene,  b.  i.e.  I. 

3llt  to  be  pleasing  argues 
anguisht  with  a  rustick 
pressure,  but  gently  stroak'd  with 


lie  plain  argues  1 


M..re  did  1  fcare,  than  cuer  in 

Your  ladiship  1  found, 
Disdainefull  lookes  from  those  faire  eyes 


And  now  and  then  anions,  of  eglantine  a  spray. 
By  which  again  a  i  our;c  of  lad./  <ii,„cks  they  lay. 

Drayton.  Poly-Oibion,  s.  15. 

He  made  a  knight. 

And  your  sweet  mistress  ship  ladgfied,  you  wore 
Satin  on  solemn  days,  a  chain  of  gold, 
A  velvet  hood,  rich  borders.  &c. 

Massinger.   The  City  Madam,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

The  soldier  here  his  wasted  store  supplies. 
And  takes  new  valour  from  his  ladies  eyes. 

Waller.  Instruction!  to  a  Painter. 

This  lady-fly  I  take  from  olf  the  grass, 
"Whose  spotted  li.uk  mi-lit  soarl*  t  red  surpass, 
Fly,  lady-bird.  North,  South,  or  East,  or  West, 
Tly  where  the  man  is  found  that  I  love  best. 

Gay.  The  Shepherd's  Week.  Thursday. 
Such  as  your  titled  folks  would  choose 
And  lords  and  ladyships  might  use, 
WlnWi  style  whoever  would  succeed  in, 
Must  have  small  wit  and  much  good  breeding. 

Lloyd.  To  G.  Caiman,  Esq.  17G1. 

tinner  thinks  lag  is  quasi  lung, 
omitted,)  from  the  A.  S. 
i  long ;  as  we  say,  he  staves 
lire's  long  a  coniming.  Min- 
derives  from  log,  truncus, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  have  the 
same  origin,  viz.  the  Goth.  Lag-gan,  A.  S.  Lecg- 
an,  to  lay  or  lie  ;  and,  consequentially,  to  remain 
i'.t  rest,  inactive,  sluggish. 

To  move  slowly  or  sluggishly,  to  tarry  or  remain 
behind,  to  come  or  follow  slowly  after;  to  come  in 
late  or  latteriv,  at  the  latter  cud,  after  others. 


"When  with  the  luggage  such  as  ligy'd  behind, 

And  that  were  sot  the  carriages  to  keep, 
'ti.inst  tiod  and  Moves  grievously  repin'll, 

Wanting  a  huh  sustenance  and  sleep. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  iii. 


There.  I  take  it. 

They  may  earn  pria,l,:iio,  wee  [wearl  away 
The  lay  end  of  thru  Iciulncssc.  and  he  InnY-li-d  r 
Id.  lien.  llll.  A< 
Home  1  ardic  rripple  hare  and  countermand, 
'lh.it  e.nne  too  /raj,  to  set  him  buried. 

Id.  Rich.  III.  Ac 


Whenso  she  tawed,  as  she  n 

He  with  his  spcarc  (that  was  U 

Would  Ihutnpe  her  forward  ;i 


To  this,  Idomcneus  :   "  The  fields  of  fight 

Have  prov'd  thy  valour,  and  nnconqiier'd  might ; 

And  were  some  amhusli  for  tlie  foes  denign'd, 

E/n  ther.-,  thy  courage  would  not  taa  behind. 

rope,  ibnncr.  Iliad,  b.  xiii 
Decrepit  winter,  layyard  in  the  dance, 
(lake  feeble  age  oppress'd  with  pain) 
A  heavy  season  does  maintain, 
Willi  dining  jno'.-s,  and  wools,  and  rain. 

livahet.  Ode  to  the  Creator  of  the  World 


Francis.  Horace,  Ep.  2.   To  Loilius. 
Superfluous  laos  the  vet'ran  on  the  stage. 
Till  pilling  natuie  signs  tin-  last  release, 
Arid  bids  alllieti.il  worth  rune  to  peace. 

Johnson.   V anil y  of  Human  W,shts. 

LA'INER,  Fr.  straps  or  thongs,  (Tyrwhitt.) 
Skinner  writes  it  la.ners,  thongs;  and  suggests  the 
Lat.  Lamina. 


.  The  Kniyhtes  Tale,  v.  2507. 
LAIR,  or)      Skinner  writes   it  leer,  —  clearly 
Lake.        f  enough,  he  says,  from  Ger.  Lager, 
cubile,  and  this  from  liegen,  to  lag.      It  is  imme- 
diately from  lag,  or  lui,  lager  or  lair. 

The  place  where  any  one  (deer  or  other  animal) 
lays  or  is  laid.  Applied  to  the  land  or  pasture  in 
which  they  lie.  In  Hardyng's  Chronicle  (quoted 
by  Dr.  Jamieson)  the  place  where  Arthur  was 
laid  in  burial. 
The  mynster  church,  this  day  of  great  repay  re 
Of  Glastenbury,  where  now  lie  has  his  leyre. 

Hardiny.  Chronicle,  p.  77. 

More  hard  for  hungrey  steed  t'abstaine  from  pleasant  lore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

Instead  of  his  ^F.mylia  faire 

This  giant's  Sonne  that  lies  there  on  the  laire 

A  head'lesse  heap,  him  unawares  there  caught.— Id.  lb. 

To  raine  and  snowe,  they  have  wet 

All  his  driest  laire. 
By  which  means  his  sheep  have  got 
Such  a  deadly  eurelesse  rot 
That  none  living  are.— Browne.  Shepheard'sPipe,  Ec.  3. 

■ Out  of  the  gTound  uprose 

As  from  his  laire  the  wilde  beast  where  he  wonns 
In  forrest  wilde,  in  thicket,  brake  or  den. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 


And  mossy  caverns  for  their  noontide  tare: 

With  rocks  above  to  shield  the  sharp  nocturnal  air. 

Dryden.   Viryil,  Geor.  3. 
But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  nest, 
The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair  ; 
Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest 
And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 

Cowper.   Verses,  supposed  to  be  written  by  A  Selkirk. 

LA  IT,  n.  Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  Lat-an, 
restimare,  reputare,  judicare.  Skinner  prefers  the 
Fr.  Lakter,  lactare. 

Incessantly  busie  her  prey  for  to  gcte, 

To  bring  to  the  lure  whom  she  doth  tail. 

Chaucer.  The  Remedic  of  Loue. 

LA'ITY.     Sec  Lay. 

LAKE.  Tyrwhitt  remarks,_it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  sort  of  cloth  is  meant.  Laecken,  Belg. 
signifies  both  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  (Kilian.) 
Fine  cloth  and  lawn  (says  Skinner.)  Somncr  has 
lach,  clilamgs,  a  kind  of  garment. 

He  diddc  next  his  white  lere 

Of  cloth  of  lake  fin  and  clere. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  v.  13,787. 

LAKE.  Fr.  Lacnuc ;  It.  and  Low  Lat.  Lacca. 
( See  Menage  and  Maiiinius. )  A  word,  says  the 
former,  of  Arabic  origin.  (And  see  the  quotation 
from  Boyle. )  Fr.  "  Lacqtte,  sanguine  ;  rosie  or 
rubie  colour.  The  true  lacca  is  an  Armenian  gum, 
used  in  the  dyeing  of  crimsons,  and  afterwards 
(grown  artificial)  employed  by  painters,"  (Cot- 
grave.)     And  sec  Lacker. 

A  goddess  is,  than  painted  cloth,  deal  board, 

Vermilion,  lake,  or  crimson  can  afford 

Expression  for.— B.  Jonson.  F-rpustultit.  with  Iniyo  Jones. 

I  met  the  other  day,  Pyrnphiius  in  an  Italian  book,  that 
treats  of  other  matters,  with  a  way  of  preparing  what  the 
author  calls  a   lacca   of  vooctahlt  s.   ly  which  the   Italians 


painters  as  a  glorious  red.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  782 

LAKE.  Fr.  Lac;  It.  and  Sp.  Lago;  Lat. 
Lams,  which  Vossius  thinks  may  be  from  the  Gr. 
Atom,  hiatus  terra: ;  and  that  it  means,  terra  fissa 
retipiens  aquam ;    and  hence  applied  to  other 


LAM 

recipients  of  liquid  substances.  Lake;  in  Wiclif. 
is  in  the  common  version  wine-press.  The  usual 
application  is  to — 

A  large  expanse  of  water  within  land,  or  having 
no  immediate  connexion  with  the  sea. 

And  the  lake  [laeus]  was  trodun  withoute  the  citee,  and 
the  blood  went  out  of  the  lat.,  til  to  the  bndelis  of  horsii  Li 
furlongis  a  thousynde  and  sixe  hundride. 

Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  14. 
And  sprincles  eke  the  water  counterfet, 
Like  unto  blacke  Auernus  lake  in  hell. 

Surrey.   Viryiie.  .Eneis,  b.  iv. 
So  stretcht  out  huge  in  length  the  arch-fiend  lay 
Chain'd  on  the  burning  lake.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 
Our  spacious  lakes  :  thee,  Larius,  first ;  and  next 
Bonacus,  with  u-mpestou.s  hilluws  vext. 

Dryden.  Viryil,  Geor.  2. 
I  started  up,  and  looking  out,  observed  by  lite  light  of  the 
moon  the  lake  (Deseusanoj  in  the  most  dreadful  agitation, 
and  the  waves  dashing  against  the  walls  of  the  inn,  and 
resembling  the  swellings  of  the  ocean,  more  than  the  petty- 
agitation  of  inland  waters. — Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  5. 

LA'KENS.  The  diminutive  of  our  lady,  i.e. 
ladghin,  (  Steevens. ) 

By  our  lakens  brother  husband  fqh.  she,)  but  as  property  e 
as  yt  was  preached,  yet  woulrie  I  rather  abyde  the  peril!  of 
breding  wormes  in  my  bely  by  eating  of  lleshe  without 
breadde,  then  to  eate  with  mv  meate  the  !>rcaddr  that  I  wist 
well  wer  poysoned. — Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  MO. 
Gen.  By'r  taken,  I  can  go  no  further,  sir. 

My  old  bones  afces. — Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  iii.  se.  3. 


LAMB,  v.  \  Goth.  A.  S.  Dut.  Ger.  and 
Lamb,  n.  >  Swcd.  Lamb,  agnus.  The  origin 
La'mbkin.  J  of  the  word,  says  Junius,  im- 
probably enough,  is  to  be  sought,  prefixo  /,  from 
the  initial  letters  of  the  Gr.  Aui/os.  This  etymo- 
logy, says  Wachtcr,  Stiernhiem  despises,  but 
suggests  no  other.  Ihre  remarks, — Apud  Armo- 
rieos  lamma  notat  sal/arc,  which  does  not  ill  suit 
this  kind  of  animal.  Minshew, — from  lamb-ere,  to 
lick.     It  is  applied  to — 

The  young  offspring  of  the  sheep;  (met.)  to 
any  one   having   the   meekness,  innocence   of  a 


Non  lyckore  ys  brother  hyn 

And  gaf  the  kyngdome  to 

lambrtn. 
Go  ye  lo  Y  sende  you  :  as  lambrcn  among  woluys. 

Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  10. 
Go  your  waves :  beholde,  I  sende  you  forlhe  as  lambcs 
imong  wolues.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

So  'twixt  them  both  thev  not  a  lambkin  left ; 
Ami,  when  the  lambs  fail'd,  the  old  shecpes  lives  lliov  reft. 
Spenser.  Mother  Ilubbcrd's  Tale. 
I  finde  those  that  commend  use  of  apples,  in  splcnatirke 
md  this  kinde  of  melancholy  (lambs-wool  some  call  it) 
■  approved  must  certainely  be  corrected  of 


In  the  warm  folds  their  tender  lambk 
Apart  from  kids,  that  call  with  huma 
Dryd, 
Ev'n  while  I  sing, 


Ovid.  Mclam.  b. 


Yon  wanton  lamb  has  crop  t  tlu 

That  lient  beneath  a  lull-blown  load  of  sweets, 

And  lill'd  the  air  with  perfume. 

Mason.  The  Enylish  Garden, 
Nor  dread  we  more  the  rigour  of  the  year. 
Than  the  fell  wolf  the  fearful  lambkins  dreads 
When  he  the  helpless  fold  by  night  i 


Viryil,  Past.  7. 

LA'MBENT.      "i        Lat.    Lambens,   present 

La'mbative,  adj.   V  part,     of   lambere,    to   lick. 

La'mbative,  n.  J  Lambere,  from  the  Gr.  Aairr- 
eif,  which  means  (Vossius)  to  lick  or  lap,  or  to 
drink  by  licking  or  lapping,  and  itself  seems  to  be 
formed  from  the  sound. 

Licking,  touching  lightly— as  with  the  tongue  ; 
moving  about  or  around,  as  if  licking,  or  touching 
lightly. 

The  star  that  did  my  being  frame 


i  lambent  flame. 
Sudden  a  circling  flame  was  seer 
With  beams  refulgent  round  lull 
Then  on  his  looks  the  lambent  glory  preys, 
And  harmless  ftics  aiouud  his  t  i 

Fill.  Vtrg.1. 


Cowley.  Destiny 
to  spread 


Tatler,  No. 

ri]  then  put  him  into  bed,  and  let  him  blood  in  the  arm, 
advising  a  lam  bat  ice  of  album,  &c. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  v.  c.  5. 
To  stroke  his  azure  neck,  or  to  receive 

The  lambent  homage  ul'  his  arrowy  tongue. 

Cowper.  The  Task,  b.  vi. 

LAME,  v.  \       A.S.Lani;    Dut.  Lam,  laem; 

Lame,  adj.  I  Ger.  Lam  .•  Sw.  Lam  ;  Dut. 
La'mely.  \Lamen;  Ger.  Leemen,  debilitare, 
La'meness.  I  to  weaken. 
La'mish.  J  To  weaken  or  debilitate,  to 
'want,  to  injure,  or  deprive  of,  the  natural  power 
or  strength  ;   to  maim,  to  cripple. 

And  a  man  that  was  hune  fio  the  wombe  of  bis  modir  was 
borun,  and  was  leid  ech  dai  at  the  ghate  of  the  temple. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  3. 
The  golde  hath  made  his  wittes  lame. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 


Ga scj 1 11  tie.    The  Fruits  of  i 
the  foote 


Coriolanus,  Acti' 


An/.  I  cannot  help  it  now, 
Vnlesse  by  vsing  means  I  lamt 
Of  our  design.  Shakespeare. 

• And  thence, 

What  before  pleas'd  them  all  tak. 

A  kind  of  sorrowing  duln 


F.anck  feci-  no  lameness  of  his  knotty  gout, 
His  mont-yes  travaile  I'm  him  in  and  out. 

Ben.  Jonson.  On  Bank  the  Usurer. 

A  tender  foot  will  be  galled  and  lamed,  if  you  set  it  going 
in  rugged  paths:  a  weak  head  will  turn,  if  you  place  it 
high,  or  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3. 

Nothing  of  win  ili  nr  wei.uhf  tan  be  atcbieved  with  half  a 
luind,  with  a  fainl  heart,  with  a  lame  endeavour. 

Id.  lb.  Ser.  18. 

He  [Peter]  could  but  very  lamely  have  executed  such  an 
office.— Id.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Though  some  part  of  them  [its  imperfections]  are  covered 
in  the  verse  (as  Ericthonius   rode  always  in  a  chariot  to 

bide  his  lameness,)  such  of  them  as  cannot  be  concealed 
you  will  please  to  connive  at,  though,  in  the  strictness  of 
your  judgment,  you  cannot  pardon. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  Ded. 
He  did  by  a  false  step,  sprain  a  vein  in  the  inside  of  his 
Vj,  which  ever  after  oeeasinned  him  to  -n  tarnish. 

Wood.  Athena  Oxon,  vol,  ii.  James  Shirley. 


}„ 


Lat.    Lamella,  diminutive 
lamina,  a  tn.in  plate. 
Consisting  of  thin  plates, 


LA'MELLAR 

La'mellated. 

La'minated. 

flakes,  or  scales. 

The  lamrflaicd  antenna  of  some,  the  clavcll.itcl  of  otht 
;uv  sui'ini/.iii^ly  li.-aiililul,  wIkmi  viewed  tliron^li  a  ill  it- 
scope.— Derliam.  Plii/sico-T/icoloi/tj,  b.  viii.  c.4.  Note  3. 

We  took  an  ounce  of  that  [iL'fmtll  silver]  anil  li.ivim: 
mii/n/r./  it.  we  east  it  tipuit  twin  ils  vveieht  of  beaten  sul 
mate.— Boyle.   Works,  yol.  iii.  p.  81. 


LAME'NT,  v.  ' 

Fr.  Lamenter ;    It.  Lamm- 

Lame'nt,  n. 

lure ;    Sp.  Lamenta ;   Lat.  La- 

La'mentable. 

mentari  ,■    perhaps   from   the 

La'mentabi.y. 

Gr.  la\enos,  carmen  liujubre 

Lamenta'tion. 

'     To  feel  grief  or  sorrow,  to 

Lame'ntedly. 

bewail,  to  deplore,  to  bemoan  ; 

Lame'nter. 

to  declare    or   make   known 

Lamenting,  n.  j 

grief  or  sorrow. 

The  case  it  selfe  is  inly  lamentable. 

Chaucer.  The  Assembly  of  Ladies. 
This  child  with  pitous  lamentation 
Was  taken  up,  singing  bis  son;;  alway. 

Id.  The  Prioresses  Tale,  v.  13,551. 


,vepe    and    , 


Forsorowand  fayih  made  hei  importunate— she  1 
.'it  bis  baekc,  and  rnvlh  hnn,  ntahlg  :    Hauc  mcicy  l 

Uite.—  Udal.  M«theu;c.l5. 


'J'liou  kimwest  the  teares  of  my  lamentacyon 
Cannot  expresae  my  hartes  inward  restrayntes. 

JVyatt,  Psalrr 

Thammus  came  next  behind, 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  dittyes  all  a  summer's  day. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 

Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 

Discover'd  soon  the  place  of  her  retire.—  Id.  lb.  b.  xi. 

Small  griefs  are  soon  wept  out ;  but  great  ones  come 
With  bulk,  and  strike  the  straight  lamenters  dumb. 

Brome.  On  the  Death  of  his  Schoolma, 

Her  teme  at  her  commaundment  quiet  stands, 
Whiles  they  the  corse  into  her  wagon  reare, 
And  strowe  with  flowres  the  lamentable  beare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen--,  h.  iii 


llnlm.Jicd.   Edw.III 


But  among  the  Britains  there  Wi 

mnmine,  and   t>nitcutattoi>,  both  of  men   and 
ore  mimjod  touitliL'i'.  —  Iii.   Hist,  of  England, 


else  heard  but 


uncharitable  to  part 


Disconsolate  he  wanders  on  the  coast, 

Si;;hs  fur  his  Country,  and  laments  again 

To  the  deaf  rocks  and  hoarse  resounding  main. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b. : 


'  Manilas  of  Btandfurd. 


distress  and  lamentable  wretchedness, 
which  induced  God  to  .send  his  son  for  the  redemption  of 
mankind.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  39. 

One  clad  in  purple,  not  to  lose  his  time, 
Eats  and  recites  some  lamentable  rhyme. 

Dryden.  Per  sins,  Sat.  1. 
When  the  long  sounding  curfew  from  afar 

Loaded  with  loud  lament  the  lonely  gale, 
Voting  Edwin,  litrhlcd  by  the  evening  star, 

Lingering  and  list'ning,  wander'd  down  t 


ie.  The  Minstrel,  b.  i. 

Starting,  he  forsakes 

A  thorny  pillow  ;  rushes  on  the  deck 
With  lamentations  to  the  midnight  moon. 

Glover.  The  Athcnaid,  b.  i. 

LAMM.  Skinner  says,— perhaps  from  the 
Ger.  Lahmen,  Dut.  Lamm,  to  lame;  and  interprets 
it, — caedcre,  ietibus  permolerc.     See  Slam. 

To  beat,  to  bruise  with  blows. 

And  lamb'd  ye  shall  be  e're  we  leave  ye. 

Beaum.  £  Fleteh.  The  Beggar's  Bush,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

LA'MMAS.     A.S.   Htaf-masse.     The  calends 

or  first  day  of  August;  (q.d. )  loaf-mass,  perhaps 
because  on  that  day  an  onering  wa*  made  of  bread 
made  of  new  corn  ;  the  first  fruits  of  harvest. 
See  Somncr  and  Skinner,  and  Hammond's  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  GGO. 
And  to  the  lammasse  afterward  he  spousede  the  queue. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  317. 
The  iift  day  it  was  after  lummasse-tide. 

Ii.  Brunnc,  p.  221. 
How  long  is  it  now  to  Lammas-tide  ? 

Shakespeare.   linmeo  §  Jul/et,  Acti.  sc.  3. 


LAMP,  n.        ~\        VwLumpc;  It.  Lamp a 
La'mped.  I  pada ;      Sp.   Lampara  ; 

La'mping,  adj.   f  Lampas ;     Gr.  Aa^7ras, 
La'mpless.       j  \a,[j.-neiv,  to  shine. 
A  light ;  any  thing  possessing  or  communit 
light,— (lit.  of  met.) 


A  checrlincss  did  with  her  hopes  arise 
That  lamped  clearer  than  it  did  before, 
And  made  her  spirit  and  his  affect  inns  i 


l>id  towards  me  those  / 


Emongst  th'  eter; 


fyre,  that  burnest  mightily 
i  brests,  ykindled  first  above 

meres  and  lamping  sky. 
Spenser.    Faerie  Uuetitc,  I 
That  love,  sir, 

ie  price  of  virtue,  dwells  not  here, 
.  eves  are  tumpless  to  that  virtue. 
'lea nm.  $  Ft,  (eh.    The  Mad  Lover,  A< 


For  his  sake  then   renew  your  droopim;  spirits, 
Feed  with  new  oil  the  wasting  lamp  of  life, 
That  winks  and  tremble,  now.  just  now  expiring. 
Smith.  Plttcdra  $  Ilippulttus,  Acti 


Our  softer  satellite.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

Various  and  violent  have  been  the  controversies,  whether 
our  author  here  intended  to  celebrate  a  lamp-liohter,  or  a. 
link-boy.— P.  Whitehead.   TheGymnasiad,  b.  ii.  Note. 

LAMPOON,  v.  ^       Cotgrave  has  lamponnier, 

Lampo'on,  n.         V  a  fond  or   idle  companion, 

Lampo'oner.  J  probably  from  the  old  Fr. 
Lain  per,  potato,  to  drink,  (Lacombe;)  and  from 
the  ribaldry,  slander,  and  satire  in  which  drinking 
companions  indulge  themselves,  the  word  may 
have  derived  its  application  to — 

Satire  or  abuse  of  persons,  their  peculiarities 
or  failings. 

"  Mr.  Btttcsworth,"  answered  he,  "  I  was  in  my  youth 
acquainted  with  threat  lawyers,  who,  knowing  my  disposi- 
tion to  satire,  advised  mo,  thai  if  any  scoundrel  or  blockhead 
whom  I  had  lanipn'oud  should  ask,  '  Are  you  the  author  of 
this  paper?'  I  should  tell  him  that  I  was  not  the  author; 
and  therefore  I  tell  vim,  Mr.  lSeUeM\ovth.  lh.-it  I  am  iiu!  U ... 
author  of  those  lines."— Johnson.  Life  of  Swift. 

Like  her,  who  miss'd  her  name  in  a  lampoon, 
Aud  griev'd  to  find  herself  decny'd  so  soon. 

Dryden.   Essay  upon  Satire. 

Lampooners  and  eriticks  rush VI  in  like  a  tide, 
Stern  Dennis  and  Gildon  tame  Iht.i  side  by  side. 

Buckinghamshire.  Election  -fa  Poet  Laur  cat. 


Libanius  must  have  possessed  a  consummate  impude 


LA'MPREY.      Fr.  Lamproye ;     It.  Lampreda  ; 
Sp.  Lamprea;    Lat.   Lampeira ;    a  petrd  dicta, 
nempe  a  lambendis  petris. 
And  tho  he  com  horn,  he  wyllede  of  an  lampreye  to  ete. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  -1-2. 
By  all  the  saintes  that  we  prey, 
But  they  defend  them  with  tan/prey,  &c. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
After  the  tale  of  the  boy  that  would  faync  haue  ealen  of 
the  pastie  of  lamprese,  but  durst  not  vnto  the  belles  sang 
\  tito  him,  — Sit  down  Jacke  and  eate  of  the  lampreye. 

Tyndall.   Workcs,  p.  3SS. 


LANCE,  or  ^      Fr.  Lancer,  lance  ■  It.  Lancinrc, 

Launce,  v.     I  lancia;  Sp.  Lanzar,lanza ;  Dot. 

Lance,  n.       I  Lande,  lansse;  Ger.  Lavze;  Sw. 

La'ncely.       J  Lants ;  Lat.  Lancea.     The  ety- 

La'ncer.         I  mologists    have    written    much 

La'ncet.       j  about  this  word,  and  agree  in 

ascribing  it  to  a  Celtic  origin.     (See  Vossius,  <lc 

Vitiis,  b.  i.  c.  3,  his  Eiymologicon  in  u. — Menage, 

Wachter,  and  Ihre.)    Wachter  and  Lye  think  the 

root  preserved  in  the   Armoric  Lanca,  jaculari, 

vibrare,  to  throw,  to  brandish.      A  lance  will  thus 

signify,  generally,  any  thing  thrown ;  and  lance, 

the  verb,  or  lanch,  (qv. ) 

To  throw  ;  and  (from  the  form  and  purpose  of 
a  lance)  consequentially,  to  pierce  or  penetrate ; 
to  cut  with  a  lancer  or  lancet,  or  small  lance,  or 
sharp-pointed  instrument. 

Lance,  in  ba-lancc,  and  used  uncompounded  by 
Spenser,  may  be  the  same  word,  applied  conse- 
quentially; poise,  equipoise. 

In  ys  rygt  bond  ys  lance  he  nom,  that  ycluped  was  Ron. 
II.  Gloucester,  p.  IK. 


With  a  herds  tli?i  mette,  a  hcitc  therof  ga 


R.Bntmic,  p.  01 


LAN 


&  »tb.arp/mi«  that  thrilled  Ihesu  side.— R.i 

Plomcs  and  cherries 

That  lyghtliche  launcelh  up  1 


,P-.i'. 


»  dureth. 
Fieri  Plouhman,  p.  213. 
A  blind  knight-men  called  Longias, 
With  a  siieare  aproched  vnto  my  souerain, 
Launsing  his  side  full  pitmisly  alas. 

Chaucer.   The  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen. 
And  yet  I  hope  par  ma  fay, 
That  thou  shalt  with  this  (ounce  gay 
Abien  it  ful  some. 

Id.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopai,  V.  13,091. 

With  many  a  ririe  (ounce 

He  wouudeth  ofte,  where  he  woll  not  hele. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 
And  as  he  put  forth  his  honde 
Vpnti  iny  body,  where  I  laie, 
Me  thought  a  tirie  launcegaie, 
\Vhi.  h  vhilom  through  my  hert  he  cast, 
He  pullcth  oute.  Id.  III. 

And  with  that  word,  with  all  his  force  a  dart 
He  lauuctd  then  into  that  croked  wombe. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  .T.,uu.  b.  ii. 


The  cut  wherof  like  a  lytic  launsing  knife  may  let  out  the 
foule  corrupcion  of  the  soule.—  Sir  T.  More,  Workei,  p.1391. 
He  carried  his  lanees,  which  were  strong,  to  give  a  lancely 
blow. — Sidney.  Arcadia. 

And  they  cried  lowd,  and  cut  themsclucs,  as  their  mancr 
vu,  we  knyues  and  /mincers.— Bible,  1531.  3  Kings,  c.  18. 
Whole  hosts  of  sorrows  her  sick  heart  assail, 
When  ev'ry  letter  lanc'd  her  like  a  dart. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  vi. 

Towards  them  did  pace 

An  armed  knight,  of  bold  and  bounteous  grace, 
Whose  squire  bore  after  him  an  heben  launce 
And  cover'd  shield.— Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

Need  teacheth  her  this  lesson  hard  and  rare, 
That  fortune  all  in  ei|tiall  launcc,  doth  sway, 
And  mortal  miseries  doth  make  her  play. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  7. 
Each  launcecr  well  his  weightie  launce  did  wield, 
Each  drew  his  sword  aud  well  addrest  his  shield. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  S22. 
These  carried  a  kind  of  lance  de  gay,  sharp  at  both  ends, 
which  they  held  in  the  midst  of  the  staff. 

Raleigh.   Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  3. 
Although  at  one  time  there  came  an  army  of  eighteen 
thousand    foot,   at   another   time   an  army 
reckoned  twelve  thousand  Utunee-kntgktt. 


Baker:  Hen.  VIII. 


To  the  rescue  whereof,  the  French  king  sent  an  army, 
under  the  leading  of  the  Constable  of  France,  which  con- 
sisted of  nine  hundred  men  at  arms,  with  as  many  light 
horse,  eight  hundred  reysters,  two  and  twenty  ensigns  of 
laneeautfiete,  and  sixteen  ensigns  of  French  footmen. 

Id.  Queen  Mary,  an.  1557. 
Receipts  abound ;  but  searching  all  thy  store, 
The  best  is  still  at  hand,  to  launch  the  sore. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Geor.  3. 
While  making  fruitless  moan,  the  shepherd  stands, 
And  when  the  launching  knife  requires  his  bands, 
Vain  help,  with  idle  pray'rs  from  heav'n  demands.—  Id.  lb. 
They  lightly  set  their  lances  in  the  rest, 
And,  at  the  sign,  against  each  other  press'd. 

Id.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 


i  tt.at  ! 


la.'e, 


To  puncture  the  still  supplicating  sage. 

Garth.  The  Dispensary,  c.  5. 
In  his  pockets  he  had  a  paper  of  dried  figs,  a  small  bundle 
case  of  lancets,  squirt,  and  forceps  and  two  old 
razors  in  a  leathern  envelope.— Observer,  No.  88. 

LANCH,  or>      See  Lance. 

Launch.  J  To  throw,  to  send  forth,  to 
emit,  to  dart,  to  push  forth,  to  push  on,  to  rush 
forth  :  also,  (as  in  Spenser,)  to  pierce  as  with  a 
lance,  or  lancet.  And  sec  in  v.  Lance  the  quota- 
tions from  Dryden. 

And  doun  hishond  he  taunceth  to  the  clifte, 

In  hope  for  to  linden  ther  a  gift. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkcs  Talc,  v.  7058. 

He  said  vnto  them  :  Let  us  goe  oucr  vnto  the  other  syde 
of  the  lake.    And  they  lanchcd  forth. 

Bible,  1551.  Luke,  c.  8. 


For. 


my  brest  was  launch!  with  lovely  dart 
Of  dearc  Sansfoy,  I  never  ioyed  howrc. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  I 
That  simple  fisher-swain 


They  cried  tohaue  the  sailos  hoisted  vp,  and  signe  (rinen 
to  lanch  foorth,  that  they  might  passe  forward  -I- 

nie.— Holinshed.  History  of  England,  vol.  L  *."■  *•*>• 

In  divers  enquiries  about  providence,  to  which  our  cu- 
riosity will  stretch  itself,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  resolved, 
and  launching  into  them  we  shall  soon  get  out  of  our  depth, 
so  as  to  swim  in  dissatisfaction,  or  to  sink  into  distrust. 

Burrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  23. 

He  chose  Menaces  from  among  the  rest : 

At  him  he  tattneh'd  his  snear.  and  piere'd  his  breast. 

Dryden.  Odd.  Metam.  b.  iii. 
We  cut  our  cable,  launch  into  the  world, 
And  fondly  drcain  each  wind  and  star  our  friend. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  8. 

LAND,  v.     "I       Goth.   A.S.   Ger.   Dut.  and 
Land,  n.  i   Sw.  Land .-    of  unknown  cty- 

La'ndinc,  n.   f  mology.  (See  Wachler  and  Hire. ) 
La'ndi.ess.     )   May  it  not  be  formed  of  (Goth. 

Laqy,)  Lay-en-ed,  Lan-cd,  Land? 
As  a  substance,  it  is  opposed  to  u-nt,  i: 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 

of  the  country,  or  region. 

It  is  not  unfrequcnt  in  composition  ;   and  some 

instances  from  our  elder  writers  are  given. 

Landlady  and  landlord  are  applied  to  the  mistress 

and  master  of  the  house,  more  especially  of  a 

public  one. 
Landskip, — Dut.  Landschap ;  A.S.  "Landscipc, 

a  country,  a  region,  a  quarter,  a  coast ;   whence 

our  land-ship,  q.d.  land-shape,"  (Somner.)     See 

the  quotation  from  Dryden. 


Engelond  J 


a  wel  god  lond,  ich  wene  of  eche  lord  best, 
ende  of  the  world,  as  al  in  the  West. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  I. 


In  the  se  ! 

It.  Brum 
&  the  kyng  Cadwaladre  this  lond  had  alle  torn.— Id.  p. 

Al  the  puple  was  aboute  the  see  on  the  lond. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c. 
With  which  landing  tho  I  woke.— Chaucer.  Dreams. 
The  monthc  vnto  this  signe  ordeigned 
Is  Februar,  whiche  is  bereigned 
And  with  landflodes  in  his  rage 
At  fordes  lelteth  the  passage. 


And  God  sayde :  let  y  waters  that  are  vnder  heauen 
gather  themselu.es  vnto  one  place  that  the  drye  land  may 
appere. — J5io/e,  1551.  Genesis,  c.  1. 

And  let  thy  wife  visit  thy  landladye  three  or  four  tymes 
in  a  yeare,  wyth  spised  cakes,  and  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
and  such  like.— T.judall.  Workes,  p.  210. 

Yea,  poll  thyselfe  and  preuent  other,  and  geuc  the  baylife 
or  like  officer  now  a  capon,  now  a  Digge,  now  a  goose,  and 
so  to  thy  landlord  likewise.— Id.  lb. 

For  some  men  there  be,  that  remoue  other  meu's  lande- 
markes.— Bible,  1551.  Job,  c.  24. 


.12. 


Wart,  b.  vii. 


Defend  all  landings,  bar  all  passages. 

Daniel.  C 

■ Now  sir  young  Fortinbras, 

Of  vnimproued  mettle,  hot  and  full, 

Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  heere  and  there, 

Sharsfd  vp  a  li.t  of  ian&letn  resolutes. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act 
Down  from  the  neighbouring  hills  those  plenteous  springs 
Nor/ 


:  fall, 
i-Jloods  after  i 


Those  same  the  shepheard  told  me,  were  the  fields 
In  which  dame  Cynthia  her  landheards  fed. 

Spenser.   Colin  Clout's  come  home  again. 

It  is  nothing  strange  that  these  his  landloping  legats  and 
nuncios  haue  their  uiami'edd  i  ..liusiniis  to  council  rlmMian 
kingdoms  of  their  reucnues. — Holinshed.  Hen.  III.  an. 1244. 

Were  he  as  Furius,  he  would  defy 
each  pntrriii.  -':!.=  ot'pcUv  Lutdlordry. 

Bp.  Halt,  b.  v.  Sat.  1. 
Hence  countrie  loutes  land-lurch  their  lords 
Aud  courtiers  prize  the  same. 

IVarner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ix.  c.  40. 

Lad.  To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  suppose 
;  allowance  of  star-light, 


Would  i 


ure  guess  of  well-practis'd  feet. 


Some  inventing  colours,  others  shadowes  and  landskips, 
and  others  rules  of  proportion. 

llakewill.  Apokyie,  b.  iii.  c.  9.  5.  3. 
1190 


In  like  sort  half©  a  mile  beyond  this  into  tho  landwarj 
goeth  another  longer  creeke. 

Holinshed.' Desc.  of  Britaine,  -.  12. 


To  Daiutry  t 
Thus  royal  j 


day  ;  and  the  third  momo 
td-wind  were  wee  borne. 

Corbet.  Her  Borealc. 
you  landed  here, 
euough  of  triumph  for  a  year. 

Dryden.  To  his  Majesty. 
A  tax  laid  upon  land  seems  hard  to  the  land-holder,  be- 
cause it  is  so  much  money  going  flsibW  mil  of  his  pocket : 
and  therefore  as  an  ease  to  himself,  the  landholder  is  always 
forward  to  lay  it  upon  commodities. 

Locke.  On  the  Lowering  of  Interest. 
A  good  conscience  is  a  port  which  is  land-locked  on  every 
side,  and  where  no  winds  can  possibly  invade,  no  tempests 
can  arise. — Dryden.   Virgil.  Geor.  Pref. 
Divines  but  peep  on  undiscover'd  worlds, 
And  draw  the  distant  landskape  as  they  please. 

Id.  Don  Sebastian,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 
The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  the 
walls  of  a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on  one  side  to  a 
navigable  river,  and  on  the  other  side  to  a  park. 

Spectator,  No.  414. 
As  soon  as  the  land  of  any  country  has  all  become  private 
property,  the  landlords,  like  all  other  men,  love  to  reap 
where  they  never  sowed,  and  demand  a  rent  even  for  its 
natural  produce. — Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  C.  6. 
Religion's  harbour,  like  th'  Etrurian  bay 
Secure  from  storms,  is  lund-locl.'d  ev'ry  way. 

Hartc.  Thomas  a  Ketnpu. 

Nothing  can  be  better  fancied  than  to  make  this 

sou  of  Neptune  use  the  sea  for  his  looking-glas 

Virgil  so  happy  when  his  little  landsman  says,  Sol 

informis  .'—Fawkes.  Theocritus,  Idyl  0.  Note  45. 

LANE.  Dut.  Laen;  and  Lye  says,  the  A.S. 
have  Lana.  It  may  be  Hlanc,  lane,  thin,  and, 
therefore,  narrow. 

A  narrow  way  or  passage — between  houses  or 
hedges,  or  any  lateral  confinement. 

"  In  the  subarbes  of  a  town,"  quod  he, 

11  Lurking  iu  hemes  and  in  lanes  behind.' 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Prologue,  v.  10,124. 

It  is  becomme  a  turnagaine  laine  vnto  them,  which  they 
cannot  goe  through. — Tgndall.   Workes,  p.  S88. 

The  trees  and  bushes  growing  by  the  streets'  sides,  doo 
not  a  little  keepe  off  the  force  of  the  sunne  in  summer  for 
drieng  vp  the  lanes. —  Holinshed.  Desc.  of  Britaine,  c.  19. 

Forth  issuing  from  steep  lanes,  the  colliers'  steeds 

Drag  the  black  load  ;  another  cart  succeeds. 

Gay.  Trivia,  b.  iii. 

He  [the  Earl  of 
house  by  his  son  aud  son  in  law  M: 
Mahon,  all  the  lords  standing 


i  for  him  to  i 


respect,  and  making 
i  to  the  earl's  bench. 
Belsham.  History  of  England,  vol.  vi. 


LA'NGUAGE,  v.  \       Fr.  Language;  It.  Lin- 

La'nguage,  n.  >guagyio;   Sp.  Lengua,  len- 

La'nguageless.      J  guada  ;  Lat.  Lingua,  quasi 

linga,  from  Ling-ere,  to  lick,  cum  lingua  unicum 

sit  linclus  instrumentum. 

That   which   the   tongue    utters,    or    speaks; 
speech,  oral  or  written ;    applied  to  the  general 
character  or  style  of  speaking  or  writing ;  to  the 
people  or  nation  speaking  or  writing. 
For  in  the  tangage  of  Rome,  Rane  a  frogge  ys. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  09. 
And  thei  spaken  the  langagis  and  prophecieden. 


Dedis, 


And  al  the  worlde  was  of  one  toge  &  ! 


!i,  1351.  Genesis,  c.  11. 


;  King,  7  Jan.  (1540.) 


In  which  matter  I  have  used  greatly  the  help  of  o 
der,  a  sen-ant  of  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  a  young  3 
learned,  and  well  languagcd,  of  good  soberness  I 
Hon.— Sir  T  Wyalt.  To  f     ""' 

The  only  languag'd-me 

A  new  dispute  thete  lately  rose 

Fctwixt  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  whose 

Temples  should  be  bound  with  glory 

In  best  languaginy  this  story,— Lovelace.  Lueatla,  pt.  i. 

Our  ancient  English  Saxons  language  is  to  he  accompted 
the  Teutonicke  tonge.  and  albeit  we  have  in  latter  ages 
mixed  it  with  manv  borrowed  words,  especially  out  ot  the 
[..■tin  and  French;  vet  lemaincth  the  Teutunicke  unlnth;., 
day  the  ground  of  our  speoch,  for  no  other  offspring  Lath 
our  language  originally  had  then  that. 

Vcrslegan,  Iteslit.  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  7, 


LAN 


Hnwe'er,  my  friend,  indulge 
And  seek  Atrides  oil  the  Spartan 
He  wandering  loug, 
And  many  languag 


ider  circle  made 


Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  in. 
Tlie  ends  of  language  in  our  discourse  with  others  being 
chiellv  these  three ;  First,  to  make  known  one  man  s 
thoughts  or  ideas  to  another.  Secondly,  to  doit  with  as 
„ui  di  ease  and  fjiiii-1; n.-ss,  as  is  possible  :  ami  thirdly,  thereby 
to  convey  the  knowledge  of  things.  Language  is  cither 
abused  or  deficient,  when  it  fails  in  any  of  these  three. 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  lu.  c.  10. 
Others  for  language  all  their  cares  express, 
And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  dress ; 
Their  praise  is  still,  the  style  is  excellent. 

e  Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism. 


Tooke.  Diversions  a]  Parley,  vol. 


LA'NGUISH,  v. 
La'nguish,  n. 
La'nguisher. 
Languishing,  ». 

La'nouishinglt. 

La'nguishment. 

La'nguishness. 

La'nguid. 

La'nguidly. 

La'nguidness. 

La'nguoe. 

La'nc.uorous. 

La'ngure, 


LAN 

If  this  harmonical  temperature  of  the  whole  body  be  dis- 
ributed  and  put  out  of  tune,  weakness  and  languishing  will 
mn  -diatc fly  seize  upon  it. — Cudworth.  Morality,  c.  2.  s.  7. 
There  repetitions  one  another  meet, 
Expressly  strong,  oi  /.     .. 

Parnell.  On  tlie  different  Styles  of  Poetry. 
Whilst  sinking  eyes  with  languishment  profess 
Follies  his  tongue  refuses  to  confess. 

King.  Art  of  Love,  pt.  iv. 

Mefhinks  the  highest  expressions  that  language,  assisted 
.-i tli  all  its  helps  pf  metaphor  and  resemblance,  ran  al'ord, 

re  very  languid  ami  faint  in nparisnn  of"  v  h.o 

3  represent,  when  the  goodness  (  "  " 
ive  him,  comes  to  be  expressed.- 


Soy'.e.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 
guidness  of  operation  may  perhaps  proceed  in 
Tom  the  sniallness  of  the  pieces  of  ice  that  were 
-Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  564. 


Fr.  Languir;  It.  Lan- 
yuire ;  Sp.  Languir ;  Lat. 
Languere;  perhaps  (Vos- 
sius)  from  Gr,  Aaryy  -  Etc 
quod  est  pigrari,  otiari, 
tricari,  ut  languenles  solet  ; 
•  to  be  slow,  to'  idle  or  trifle ; 
as  the  languid  or  faint 
usually  do. 

To  be  faint  or  weak,  ill 
at   ease   or  diseased ;    to 
faint,  to  fade,  to  droop,  to 
pine;     to   be   or  become 
feeble,  inert,  listless",  delicate  or  tender :  to  en- 
feeble, to  entender. 
Tille  Uttred  his  kosyn,  a  stifle  knygbt  in  stotire, 
He  gaf  hys  kyngdom,  &  died  in  langoure.—R.  Brunne,  p.  0. 
Alle  that  hadden  sike  men  with  dyverse  langouris  ledden 
hem  to  him,  and  he  sette  his  hondis  ou  ech  by  hemsilf  and 
heelide  hem.— Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  4. 
But  langwUchith  ahoute   questiouns    and   stryuyng  of 
wordis.— Id.  1  Tym.  c.  6. 

He  dorste  not  his  sorwe  telle, 

But  languishetli,  as  doth  a  furie  in  helle. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  V.  11,262. 

Sometime  it  cometh  of  languishing  of  the  body. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 


e  Mareliantes  Tale,  V.  9741. 
But  well  was  seene  in  her  colour,; 

That  she  had  lived  in  languour.        Id.  Horn,  of  the  Rose. 
0  medicine  sanatife  of  sore  langorous. 

Id.  The  Craft  of  Loiters. 

Thence  come  the  teares,  and  thence  the  bitter  torment, 
The  sighes,  the  wordes,  and  eke  the  languishment. 

Wyatt.  Complaint  upon  Lone 
They  that  were  of  Pithagoras'  discipline,  among  all  th< 
precepts  of  Pithagoras,  they  kept  " 
&  oftest  vsed  the.     That  tanguisltne: 
put  from  the  body. 

rives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  If  Oman,  c.  5. 

So  that  the  kindly  joy  of  the  health  and  life  of  the  body 
should  be  much  depraved,  or  made  faint  and  languid,  by 
the  unbridled  humours  and  impetuous  luxury  and  intern 
perance  of  the  earthly-minded  Adam. 

H.  More.   The  Moral  Cabbala,  c.  3.  s.  16. 

One  desparate  greefe  cures  with  anothers  languish. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  §•  Juliet,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
Faire  nymph,  surcease  this  death-alluring  languish. 
So  rc.re  a  beautie  was  not  borne  for  anguish. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  1. 
[Visihles  and  audibles]  do  languish  and  lessen  by  degrees, 


j  sick,  and  keep  up  ;  colds  l 


according  I 


i  dUa 


What  Is  there  ells,  but  cease  these  fruitless  paines, 
And  leave  me  to  my  former  languis' ' 

Who  now  was  falne  into  new  languishment 

(it  his  oia.  hurt,  which  was  not  throughly  cu 
Id.  lb. 


Faerie  Queene,  1 


ithout  coughing  or  i 
t  and  faintness. 
"        Life  of  A.  Wood.zn.  I 

Evelina.  Yes,  good  father, 

Mingle  the  potion  so,  that  it  may  kill  me 

Just  at  the  instant  th: 

Heaves  his  last  sigh. 

And  every  flower  in  drooping  grief  appears 

|ici,rc:,»'d  and  l,inouis!iir.ihi  diown'd  in  tears. 

Fawkcs.  Bion.  On  the  Death  of  Adonis. 

Now  happy  he  whose  toil 

Has  o'er  his  languid  powerless  limbs  diffus'd 
A  pleasing  lassitude  :  he  not  in  vain 
Invokes  the  deity  of  dreams. 

Armstrong.  The  Arl  of  Preserving  Health,  b.m. 
A  sullen  languour  still  the  skies  opprest, 
And  held  tli'  unwilling  ship  in  strong  arrest. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  1. 

LA'NIFICE.  It.  Lanificio;  Lat.  Lanificium,— 
any  thing  made  of  wool,  (lana.) 

The  moath  breedeth  upon  cloth,  and  other  lanifices,  espe- 
cially if  they  be  laid  up  dampish  or  wet. 

.Bacon.  Naiurall  Historic,  §  696. 

LANK,  n.  "\       Skinner    proposes    the'  Ger. 

LANK,fl(i)'.      >  Gelcnck,  agilis,  from  lencken,  flee- 

La'nked.  J  tere,  to  bend  or  turn  (nimbly.) 
It  is  probably  no  other  than  the  A.  S.  Lenc,  i.  e. 
long ;  and,  therefore,  lean  or  spare.     See  Fi.ank. 

Long,  or  lengthened,  (sc.)  to  excess  ;  and  thus, 
slender,  spare,  meagre. 

My  thighes  i 

That  flow'd  from  her  lanck  syde 

Downe  to  her  foot  with  carelesse  modestee. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  in.  c.  9. 

And  all  this 

(It  wounds  thyne  honor  that  I  speake  it  now) 
Was  borne  so  like  a  souldiour,  that  thy  cheeke 
So  much  as  tanked  not. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  %  Cleopatra,  Act  l.  sc.  4. 
Who  would  not  choose  rather  to  be  deformed  or  impotent 
in  his  hudv.than  to  have  a  misshapen  mind  :  to  have  rather 
a  lank  purse  than  an  empty  brain.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  16. 
Here  the  lank-sided  miser,  worst  of  felons, 
Who  meanly  stole,  (discreditable  shift) 
Prom  back  and  belly  too,  their  proper  cheer. 

Blair.   The  Crave. 

LA'NTERN.    Fr.  Lanterne ,  It.  and  Sp.  Zra- 
lema ;  Lat.  Laterna,  from  latere,  quia  in  ea  latel 
ignis,  (Vossius.)     Junius  adds, — a  vento  tutus. 
°  That  in  which  a  light  is  placed,  (sc.)  to  hold 
and  preserve  it :   applied  generally  and  met.  to — 

A  light;  any  thing  that  lights  or  illuminates. 

The  louvre  or  lantern  (see  the  quotations  from 
Holland  and  Walpole)  "  is  (says  Steevens)  in  an- 
cient records  called  lanternium,  and  is  a  spacious 
round  or  octagonal  turret  full  of  windows,  by  means 
of  which  cathedrals,  and  sometimes  halls,  are  illu- 
minated."   Note  on  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 


LAP 

And  hence  came  the  louvers  and  lanternes  reared  over.th* 
roofes  of  temples,  which  arc  so  curiously  wrought  in  earth. 
Holland.  Plinie,  a.  XXXV.  c.  12. 
Happy  Augusta !  law-defended  town  ! 
Here  no  dark  lanterns  shade  the  villain's  frown. 

Guy.  Trivia,  b   in. 

Who,  in  haste 

Alighting,  turns  the  key  in  her  own  door, 

And,  at  the  watchman's  lantern  borrowing  light, 

Finds  a  cold  bed  her  only  comfort  left. 

Couiper.  Task,  b.  ii. 
The  lady-chapel  (now  Trinity  church)  at  Ely,  and  the 
lanttrn-Umer  in  tlie  same  cathedral,  are  noble  works  of  the 
same  time.— WalpoU.  Anec.  of  Painting,  vol.  i.p.  195.  Note. 
Besides  the  lanterne  that  crowns  the  dome,  or  rather  ter- 
minates the  cella,  is  by  much  too  large  for  the  edifice,  and 
crush  it  by  its  weight. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  82. 

It  is  usual   to   consider   lap. 
to  fold,  and  lap,  to  lick,  as  two 
words  ;  and  for  the  first  to  refer 
to  the  A.  S.  Lceppe,  which  Som- 
ner  interprets, — a  small  pisce  of 
any  thing,  the  coast,  or  hem  of  a 
_   garment;  Dut.  and  Ger.  Lappen, 
consuere,  sarcire :  and  for  the  second  to  the  A.  S. 
Lappian;    Dut.   and   Ger.  Lappen ;   Fr.  Lappa; 
lambere,  to  lick.     But  the  word  in  all  its  appli- 
cations, seems  to  be  one  and  the  same,  with  one 
and  the  same  meaning,  affording  a  sufficient  cause 
for  the  various  applications,  viz.  to  fold  or  turn 
over  ;  as  a  dog  in  licking  with  his  tongue  ;  as  an 
edge,  or  border,  or  hem  of  cloth  or  other  material : 
the  clothes  over  the  knees,  thighs,  or  breast.    To 
lap,  then,  may  be  explained, — 

To  fold  or  turn  over,  to  enfold,  to  involve,  to 


quentially,  to  lick  up. 
Benes  and  baken  apples,  thei  brouht  i 

Joseph  lappide  it  in  a  clene  sendel.— Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  27. 
His  wallet  lay  befom  him  in  hit  lappe. 

Chaucer.  The  Kniglites  Tale,  v.  688. 

These  woordes  saied  she,  and  with  the  lappe  of  her  garne- 

...ente  iplited  in  a  frounce  she  dried  myn  iyen,  that  weren 

full  of  thewawes  of  my  wepynges.— Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

And  bad  this  sergeant  that  he  prively 

Shulde  this  child  ful  softe  wind  and  wrappe, 
Willi  alle  circumstances  tendrely. 
And  carry  it  in  coffre,  or  in  a  lappe. 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8461. 
That  mantil  lapped  hir  ahoute.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 


Cymothoe  and  Cymodoce  were  nigh, 
And  the  blue  languish  of  soft  Alia's  eye. 

Pope.  Homer.  Ilia',  b.  .win 


And  save  moreouer  vnto  him,  thus  sayeth  the  Lord :  in 
the  place  where  dogges  lapped  the  bloude  of  Naboth,  shal 

doe-os,  /i/e/.e  cue  tli1,'  bloud  also. 
bB        "  Bible,  1551.  3  Kings,  c.  21. 


But  therewi 
Which  are  v 
They  choakc 


i  all  there  springs  a  kinde  of  ti 

e  weedes  and  must  be  rooted  ( 

vp  grace,  and  lap  it  fast  in  sna 

Gascoigne.   Vpon  the  Fru 


This  is  the  light  and  perfectness,  whiche  Moses  put  in  the 


breast  lappe  of  judgement, 


Bible,  1551.  Deuteronomy,  c.  33.  Note. 


Their  limber  branches  were  so  Itpp'd  together, 
As  one  enamoui'd  had  of  other  been. 

Drayton.  The  Man  in  I, 
And  ever  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  mc  in  soft  Lydian  airs 
Married  to  immortal  terse.— Milton.  L  Allegro. 
Or  palmie  hillock,  or  the  flourie  lap 
Of  some  irriguous  valley  spred  her  store. 

Id.  Paradise  Lc 

Indulgent  Fortune  does  her  care  employ, 

Ami,  smiling,  broods  upon  tlie  naked  boy: 
Her  ran. a  -lit  spreads,  ami  lap*  him  m  the  fold, 
And  covens,  with  her  wings,  from  nightly  cold. 

Dryden.  Juveiit 
Are  we  pleased  '.  then  showers  of  blessings  mus 
,n  mir  heads,  then  flouds  of  wealth  must  run  intc 
if  our  favourites  ;  otherwise  we  are  not  satisfied 

Barrow,  vol.  n 


They  may  he  tappers  oil 


,  and  bailiffs  of  the  i 


LAP 

You  must  not  stream  out  your  youth  in  nine,  and  live  a 
tapling  to  the  silk  and  dainties.— Hewgtt.  Ser.  (1658,)  p.  7. 

They  read  th'  example  of  a  pious  wife, 
Redeeming,  with  her  own,  her  husband's  life  ; 
Yet,  if  the  laws  did  that  exchange  afford, 
"Would  save  their  lapdog  sooner  than  their  lord. 

Drtjden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 

As  those  casual  lapping*  and  flowing  streamers  were  imi- 
tated from  nothin<_',  tiny  seldom  have  any  folds  or  chiaro 
scuro.—  U'alpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  1. 

Haifa  dozen  squeezed  plaits  of  linnen,  to  which  dangled 
behind  two  unmeaning  pendants,  called  lappets,  not  half 
covering  their  strait-drawn  hair.— Id.  lb. 

And  sails  with  tappet-head  and  mincing  airs 
Duly  at  chink  of  bell  to  morning  pray'rs. 

Cowper.    Truth. 


LA'PIDARY. 

Lapi'deoi's. 

Lapide'scent. 

Lapide'scence. 

Lapide'scency. 

Lapidi'fick. 

Lapidi'fical. 

Lapidifica'tion. 

La'pidist. 


There  might  fall  do 


Fr.  Lapider,  lapidaire, 
lapidifter;  It.  Lapidare,  la- 
pidariOj  lapideo,  lupidazione ; 
Sp.  Lapizar,  lapidares,  la- 
pideo,- Lat.  Lapidarius,  lapis,- 
Gr.  Aaas,  a  stone. 

One  who  works  in,  deals 
in,  stone ;  one  who  works 
or  deals  in  precious  stones. 


Bromc.   To  his  jV^/Vrv. 


-Bacon.  Xaturall  Historic,  §82. 

■  the  lapidcous  matter  before  it 
me  small  toad  (or  some  toad- 
spawn)  which  being  not  able  to  extricate  itself  and  get  out 

again,  mi^ht  remain  there  iniprNniied  till  the  matter  about 
it  were  condensed  and  compacted  into  a  stone. 

Bag.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  it. 

Beneath  the  surface  of  the  Earth  there  may  he  sulphu- 
reous, and  other  steams,  that  may  he  plentifully  mixed  with 
water,  and  there,  in  likelihood,  with  lapidescent  liquors. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  557. 

They  [chymists,  Src]  do  with  much  confidence  entirely 
ascribe  the  induration  and  especially  the  ttipideitcence  of 
hodies  to  a  certain  secret  internal  principle,  lurking  tor  the 
most  part  in  some  liquid  vehicle.— Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  434. 

Hereof  in  subterraneous  cavities,  and  under  the  earth 
there  are  many  to  be  found  in  several  parts  of  Germany; 
whieh  are  but  the  tapidescrncies  and  petiifactivc  imitations 
of  hard  bodies.— Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  23. 

Arguing,  that  the  atoms  of  the  hi  pi.h '/,<■!;,  as  well  as  of  the 
saline  principle,  being  regular,  do  therefore  concur  in  pro- 
ducing regular  stones.  —  Crete.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  h.  i.  c.  3.  p.  14. 
Bcetius  is  of  the  same  opinion,  not  ascribing  its  [coral] 
t  the  coagulating  spirits  of  salt, 
sea,  which  en t ring  the  parts  of 
egetahility,  and  converts  it  into 


:oi,i   !urill.ifl,;it    JUVCC  of 

that  plant,  overcomes  i 

a  lapidcous  substance. — Brown. 

Some  stones  exceed  all  other 


then,  the  adamant  all  other  sb.nes,  being  exalted  to  that 
degree  thereof,  that  art  in  vain  ende;.voiu-s  to  counterfeit  it, 
the  factious  stones  of  chemist-;  in  imitation  being  easily 
detected  hy  an  ordinary  Inpidist.  —  Ilag.  On  the  Creation,  pt.i. 
They  hired  another  house  of  Richard  Lions,  a  famous 
tepidary,  one  of  the  sheriffs,  who  was  beheaded  by  the 


,vol. 


LAPSE,  v.  }      Lat.  Labi,  lapsu 
Lapse,  ».      f      ~ 


,       ,  to  fall. 
To  fall,  to  descend,  to  glide, 
slide  or  slip,  or  pass  away;  to  cause  to  fall,  to  let 
fell;  to  fail. 

If  am.  Pn  you  not  come  your  tardy  sonne  to  chide, 
That,  laps'!  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
Tli'  important  acting  of  your  dread  command. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet.  Act  iii.  sc.  i. 

■  Once  more  I  will  renew 

His  lapsed  powers,  though  forfeit  and  cnthrall'd 
By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires. 

Miiton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

■ About  me  round  T  saw 

Hill,  dale,  and  shadie  woods,  and  -mr.nie  plaines. 

And  liquj  I  i„..:.-  ,,r  muimurin  ■  streams.— Id,  lb.  b.viii. 
Yet  know  withal, 

Since  thy  mi.jmal  laps.;  true-  lihcrlie 

Is  lost,  which  alway*  with  ileht  u-ason  dwells. 

Id.  lb.  b.  xii. 
The  canon  was  made  f,,r  presentation  within  six  months 
1  title  ot  lapse  given  to  the  bishop  in  case  the  chapter 
>m  the  bishop  to  tin-in  il  lie  were  patron 

Drayton,  Poly-Olbion^.  8.  Stldari.  litu*t. 


vvtfe  patron,  t 


LAR 

Who  can  imagine  a  God  of  wisdom  and  sincerity,  not  to 
say  goodness,  should  so  deal  with  the  generality  of  lapsed 
men,  as  no  good,  wise,  honest,  or  true-hearted  man  could 
have  the  face  to  deal  with  one  like  himself? 

rooty.  Mm  PoinU,  Disc.  1.  c.  3.  s.  1. 

Either  our  Saviour's  performances  do  respect  all  men,  or 
some  men  (the  far  greater  part  of  men)  do  stand  upon  no- 
other  terms,  than  those  of  the  first  creation  or  rather  nl  the 
subsequent  lapse  and  condemnation.— .Barrotc.vol.iii.Ser.SS). 

The  solidity  and  simplicity  of  this  monument  [the  mau- 
soleum of  Cecilia  Metella]  are  worthy  of  the  republican  era 
in  whieh  it  was  erected,  and  have  enabled  it  to  resist  the 
survive  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  ii.  c.  C. 


LA'PWING.  A.  S.  Lepewinc,  Ideapwince ; 
formed  (Skinner)  of  Idcap-an,  to  leap,  and  wince, 
a  wing,  because  it  so  quickly  moves,  expands,  and 
claps  its  wings  together.  By  Minshew,  because 
it  laps  or  claps  the  wings  so  often.     In  Fr.  Van- 


Tor  anone  after  he  was  chaunged, 

And  from  his  owne  kinde  straunged, 

A  lupteynke  made  he  was.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

The  lapwing  hath  a  piteous,  mournful  cry, 

And  sings  a  sorrowful  and  heavy  song. 
Hut  yet  she's  full  of  craft  and  subtilty, 
And  weepest  most  being  farthest  from  her  young. 

Phcenii  §  Turtle. 

, ,'  hv  the  avendnrt 

!  the  barren  v 
And  oft  on  soaring  pi 
The  lofty  palace  then  his  own  no  more. 

Beatlie.   Virgil,  Past.  6. 

LA'RBOARD.  Vox  nautica,  (says  Skinner;) 
so  the  left  side  of  a  ship  is  called,  perhaps,  q.  d. 
lever  board,  from  the  Lat.  Ltevus,  and  board.  Lar 
may  be  a  contraction  of  laveer,  and  that  side  of 
the  ship  so  called  because  it  laveersor  lies  obliquely 
to  the  starboard. 

The  Portuguese  beginning  their  voyage  not  far  from  the 
same  st  rii^lits,  leave  Alii k  on  tlie  tail.xinl.  and  bend  their 
course  to  the  east.— Ralegh,  Hist.  „f  the  11',,,  hi,  b.ii.  c.  l.s.2. 


When  mi  the  htrl.r.itnl  qiiavtcr  they  descry 
A  liijuiil  column  luw'iing  shoot  on  high. 

Falconer.  The  Shipwreck,  c.  2. 

LA'RCF.N Y.  Fr.  Larcin,  larrccin ,  Lat.  Latro- 
inium.     See  the  quotation  from  Blaekstone. 

1.  Lareiitr/.  or  theft,  by  contraction  for  latrnciny,  lalro- 
iltium,  is  distinguished  by  the  law   into  two  sorts. 

Ulackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  17. 

It.  and  Sp. 

Lard,  n.       I  Lat.  Lardum,   which    Mi 

La'rder.       > conceives  to  be  contracted  from 

La'kderer.   I  largee  aridum :   Vossius  prefers  the 

La'rdery.  )  Gr.AapoK,  sweet ;  whence  Aapuw, 
hrnc  niratum,  pim/iie,  well  cured,  fat.  Lard  is 
applied  to— 

Hog's  flesh,  bacon  ;  to  the  fat  of  it. 

To  lard, — to  fatten,  to  cover  with  fat,  to  grease; 
to  mix  or  stuff,  or  lay  bacon  or  the  fat  of  bacon 
into  other  meats  ;  generally,  to  intermix,  to  inter- 
lay.    See  Interlard. 

Larder, — a  store-room  for  lard;  generally,  for 
any  provided  meats. 

The  larderer,  (lardtraritis,)  or  superintendent 
of  provisions,  is  recorded  by  Spelman,  {Gloss.) 

&  ther  to  fyue  hundreth  kic  ilk  gere  to  his  lardere. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  28. 

ltauine  of  other  mens  folde 

Makcth  his  larder,  and  payeth  nought. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

The  lagging  ox  is  now  unbound. 

And  hu.it,.,)  the  lleve  till  li'.l   mi  eroitnd, 

Whilst  Ilnhhinnl,  alike  o'er-laid. 
Takes  his  coarse  dinner  to  the  shade. 

Cotton.  Noon  Quatrains. 
Whereupon  she  got  a  piece  of  lard  with  the  skin  on  and 
rubbed  the  warts  all  over  with  the  fat  side. 

Itacon.  Nat.  Hist.  §  997. 


Thee 

and  lardciie.—Ilotinslied.  Hen.  III. 


of  Winchester  had  ouersight  of  the  kitchen 


And  larded  thighs  on  loaded  ; 


Dnjden.  Homer,  Iliad,  b.  i. 


— —  Terribly  gay 
In  his  buff  doublet,  larded  o'er  with  fat 
Of  slaugbter'd  brutes,  the  well-oil'd  champion  shone. 

Somcrvilc.  Hobbino?. 
The  lard  is  of  great  use  in  medicine,  being  an  ingredient 
in  various  sorts  of  plasters,  either  pure,  or  in  the  form  of 
unguent.— Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Hog. 

LARGE.      ^        Fr.  Large,  largesse;  It.  Largo, 

La'rgf.lv.       I  largheiza ;    Sp.  'Largo,  largiteza  ; 

La'rgeness.  /  Lat.  Largos ;  of  unsettled  ety- 

La'rgess.  )  mology.  Scaliger  and  Scheidius 
think  from  the  Gr.  Aauoos,  copious,  abundant. 

It  is  applied  to  any  thing  that  exceeds  the  usual 
or  common  number  or  magnitude ;  to  any  thing 
amplified  or  magnified,  increased  or  augmented, 
extended,  expanded,  or  spread.     As — 

Big  or  bulky,  great,  ample,  wide,  extensive,  or 
comprehensive;  (met.) abundant, copious, plentiful. 

Largess  ,•  Fr.  Largesse, — a  gift  or  donation  ; 
proceeding  from  the  largeness  of  the  donor's 
bounty  ;  from  Lat.  Largiri,  to  give  largely.  See 
the  quotation  from  the  7?o»i.  of  the  Rose. 

And  tho  he  was  so  large  k  hende  of  liys  giftes  al  so. 

ii.  Gloucester,  p.  109. 
To  chyrche  &'  to  pouere  men  he  gef  vorst,  as  he  ssolde, 

To  abbeyes  &'  to  prioryes  largglgchc  of  hvs  golde. 

Id.  p.  SS3. 

Largest  tho  londes,  that  his  eldros  wonnen. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  it  t. 


Hys  los  sprong  t 

Loo  Laurence  for  hus  largenesse. 


In  the  same  wise  is  he  to  blame,   that  spendeth  over 

largely— Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
And  after  on  the  daunce  he  went 
Largesse,  that  set  all  her  entent 
For  to  hen  honourable  and  free, 
(if  Alexander's  kinne  was  sheet 
Her  moste  joie  was  ywis, 

When  that  she  yafe,  and  saied,  haue  this.— Id.  R.oflhclt. 
So  tiiat  into  the  /otoestrete 
This  horse  with  great  solemnitee 

■  citee. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 


Was  h'.oiieht  v.  ithin  tl 
I  bid  not  that  thou  do 

lillt  holile  in ,■,:■:.:.,:,  ill 


MS. 


II,: 


I  From  6 


i,y  | 


A  jiassage  down  the  Karth,  a  passage  wide, 
Wider  by  larr  than  that  „t  alter-times 
Over  mount  Sion,  and,  though  that  were  large, 
Over  the  promis'd  land  to  God  so  dear. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  tii. 

Nor  ever  thence 

Had  ris'n  or  heav'd  his  head,  but  that  the  will 
And  liL'h  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs. — Id.  It,,  b.  i. 
For  want  of  instruction,  whichc  hath  heene  largcTie  pro- 
mised,  and   slacklle   perfourmed,    and  other   sudden   and 
iniurious  deniall  of  helpe  voUmtai  ilie  niVoud. 

Holinshed.  Desc.  of  Brilainc.  c.  11. 
W  iiile  the  porter  stood  wondring  at  the  largeness  of  the 
beast.  Philonn  lies  van  him  through  uilh  Iii;  hoar-spear. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  J.  s.  II. 

The  great  donatives  and  largesses,  upon  the  disbanding  of 
the  armies,  were  things  ,,1,1,    t,    entlam,-  all  , Hen's  courages. 
Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Kingdoms  St  Esiales. 
Though  straiter  luuimls  sour  fortune  did  confine, 
In  your  /ari7C  heart  was  found  a  wealthy  mine  : 
Like  the  blest  oil,  the  widow's  lasting  feast, 
Your  treasure,  as  y  >u  pour',!  it  nut.  increas'd. 
Waller.  Of  her  Royal  Highness,  Mother  to  the  P.  of  Orange. 
For  that  our  Maker  has  too  laraelij  given. 
Should  be  return',!  in  eralilude  to  Heaven. 

Pomfrtt.  The  Choice. 
Circles  are  prais'd.  not  that  abound 
In  largeness,  tiut  th'  exactly  round: 
So  life  we  praise,  that  does  excell 
Not  in  much  time,  but  acting  well. 

Waller.  Long  and  Short  life. 


;  observed  with  care, 
intruding  guests  usurp  a  share. 

Dryden.   Juvenal,  Pat  2. 


■  T,AS 

SucTi  as  made  Sheba's  curious  queen  resort '    , 

To  Ihr  hirqe  hearted  Hebrew's  laoions  ml] ft. 

Waller.   To  the  Countess  of  Carlisle. 
And  find,  of  sheep,  and  goals,  a  mingled  flock, 
Under  the  shelter  ot  a  eavern'd  rock, 
The  laigest  and  the  best  the  pirate  band 
Srii'.'d,  ami  prepar'd  a  banquet 
■»•(, 

LARK.n.  A.  S.  Lafere;  Dut.  Ler/ie,  lowerke , 
Gci\  Lerch ;  Sw.  Lerloa.  Wachter  thinks  the 
word  compounded  of  the  Celtic  Lief,  the  voice, 
and  orta,  to  be  strong,  and  thus  to  signify  cnntit 
pollens,  powerful  in  song.  Vossius  (de  Vii.  b.  i. 
c.  2.  sm&FJi/mol.  in  v.  Galcrita)  forms  it  from  the 
Ancient  Gallic  Alauda  ,■  in  Modern  French,  Alou- 
clie ;  Dut.  Leurih,  from  Alaurih.  The  word 
Alauda  was  unknown  to  the  Romans  until  Caesar 
gave  that  name  to  a  legion  "  enrolled  from  the 
countries  beyond  the  Alpes,"  (Suet,  in  Vita, 
o.  24.)  The  'Lark  was  called  Cassita,  or  Galerita, 
(sc.  avis,)  from  the  crest  or  tuft  on  its  head.  See 
also  Menage  in  v.  Alouette. 

To  lowe  lyvynge  men  the  larks  is  resembled. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  239. 

Yet  sang  the  larkc,  and  Palamon  right  tho 

Willi  holy  lierte,  anil  with  an  high  eorage 

lie  rose.  Chaucer.  Tlic  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2214. 

Then  like  the  larke  that  past  the  night 

In  heauy  sleepe  with  cares  opprest : 

Yet  when  shee  spies  the  pleasaunt  light, 


I/. Mr.',  ,i>jn 


■niije  Passion  i 


Thus  wore  out  night,  anil  now  the  herald  lark 

Li'l'l  his  ground-nest,  high  tow'i  ing  to  discry 

The  in. nil's  approach,  and  givcl  in  r  with  his  song. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 
Pride,  like  an  eagle,  builds  among  the  stars, 
But  Pleasure,  lu,L-ltL<\  neds  upon  the  ground. 

Young.   T/ie  Complaint,  Night  5. 


LA'RUM.  See  Alarm.  From  the  It.  All' 
arme,  to  arms,  al  arme,  larme,  larum. 

A  noisy  sound;  as  if  summoning  to  arms;  also 
applied  to  a  machine  or  instrument,  framed  to 
make  a  noise  at  certain  hours. 

The  wailefull  warre  in  time  doth  yeelde  to  peace, 

The  latum*  lowde  and  liunipi  In  sounde  doth  cease. 

Turltervile.  After  Misadventures  come  good  Haps. 

His  larum  licit  might  lowd  and  wyde  be  herd, 
When  cause  requyr'd,  hut  never  out  of  time. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

Of  this  nature  likewise  was  the  larum  mentioned  by  Wal- 
rliius,  which  though  il  wen-  bill  two  or  three  inches  hig,  yet 
would  both  wake  a  man,  and  of  il.s. -If  lighl  a  candle  for  hini 
at  any  set  hour  of  the  night.—  II  ilkius.  Dtedalus,  c.  3. 

LA'RYNX.  Fr.  Larynx,  laregau ;  Gr.  Aupvy£, 
gula,  guttur. 

A  cartilage  forming  the  protuberance  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  neck,  vulgarly  named  the 
Pomum  Adami,  Adam's  apple. 

The  exquisite  mechanism  of  the  larynx,  its  variety  of 


Ltely  made  1 

e  of  respiration,  and  forming  (he  voice,  are  very  adn 
j.—Drrhum.  Pliysiea-Thcol„gij,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
'or  these  seven  couple  of  simple  consonants,  viz.  B  ! 
;_D  T— Z  S—  Th.  Th— V  F— J.  S  H— differ  each  from 
tner,  by  novariation  wlialevcr  of  articulation;  hut  sin 
l  certain  unnoticed  and  almost  Imperceptible  motion 
tpression   of  or  near  the    larynx;    which    causes   w 


Tooke.  Diversions  of  Purley,  vol.  i.  c.  6. 

LASCI'VIOUS.^  '  Fr.  Lascif;  It.  and  Sp. 
Lasci'viously.  I  Lascivo  ;  Lat.  Luscious. 
Lasci'viousness.  >  Vossius  (Etymol.  in  v.) 
Lasci'vient.  [  suggests  various   etymolo- 

Lasci'viency.  J  gies  without  giving  a  pre- 
ference. Isaac  Vossius,  an  additional  one,  the  Lat. 
Lacere,  to  draw,  to  attract,  to  allure,  or  entice. 
And  hence  the  word  might  be  interpreted, — 

Drawing,  attracting,  alluring,  or  enticing,  (to 
luxury,  wantonness,  or  lust ;)  luxurious,  wanton, 
lustful. 

Or  perhaps  from  the  same  source  as  the  Fr. 
Lasche,  loose,  (See  Lash;)  and  hence- 
Lewd,  lustful,  wanton. 

I  finde  that  some  of  them  haue  not  only  bin  offensiue  for 
sniulrie  wanton  speeches,  and  lacidious  phrases,  hut  further 

I  hearethat  the  same  haue  hceiu ulitfiilly  construed,  anil 

(therefore)  scandalous,— Gascoigne.  To  the  Reuerend  Deuines. 


LAS 

And  to  the  meadows  telling  wanton  tales, 
Her  crystal  limbs  lacicionsly  in  pride 

(As  ravished  with  the  enamour'd  gales) 
With  often  turnings  casts  from  side  to  side.   ""' 

Drayton.  The  Barons1  Wars,  b.  vi. 
The  misery  of  Florimell,  the  virtuousnes  of  Belphehe,  the 
laciviousnes  of  Hellenora  ;  and  many  the  like. 

Spenser.  Explanations  of  his  Faerie  Qucene. 

Adam  was  wholly  set  upon  doing  ihin-s  at  randome,  ac- 
cording as  the  various  toyings  and  titillat ions  otlhv  last ivient 
life  of  the  vehicle  suggested  to  him. 

II.  More.  The  Philosophick  Cabbala,  c.  3.  s.  6. 

He  [the  goat]  is  much  more  lascivious  ;  and  that  shortens 
his  life. — Bacon.  The  History  of  Life  and  Death. 

Put  now  his  [Kdgar'sJ  mixture  of  viee  marred  all  ;  espe- 
cially being  a  vice  opposite  to  all  those  virtues,  which  was 
lasciviousness. — Baker.  Chronicle.  Of  the  Saxons. 

Men,  by  letting  themselves  loose  to  all  manner  of  wretch- 
edness and  debauchery,  through  the  potent  and  enormous 
lasciviency  of  the  bodily  life,  quite  lose  the  relish  and 
grateful  sense  of  true  goodness  and  nobility. 

Halluwell.  Malampr,  (1CSC.)  p.  9. 

And  in  their  [the  Canaanites]  other  practice,  most  beastly 
lascii'iousiiexsr*.-;,  most  bloudy  violences,  oppressions  and  ra- 
pines [were]  generally  abounding.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  37. 

So  in  the  season  when  lascivious  heat 

Burns  in  their  veins,  hvn  hr.mrhim.'.-headcd  stags, 

Of  all  the  herd  competitors  for  sway, 

Long  with  entangled  horns  persist  in  strife, 

Nor  yield,  nor  vanquish.  Glnvvr.  The  Athenaid,  b.  ii. 

Lascher;  It.  Lasciare  , 
Lassen ;  A.  S.  Lcs-an,  to 
loose.  Tooke  says,  "Zash  (Fr. 
lasche)  of  a  whip,  i.  e.  that  part  of  it  which  is  let 
hose,  let  go,  cast  out,  thrown  out :  the  past  part, 
of  French  lascher."     To  lash,— 

To  let  loose,  to  throw  out,  to  cast  out ;  to  strike 
with  a  lash,  or  any  thing  thrown  out ;  with  any 
thing  long  and  flexible ;  also  to  tie,  bend,  or  fasten 
together  with  a  lash;  met.  to  strike,  (sc.  with 
censure  or  satire,)  to  aim  a  stroke  or  blow  at. 
rtes  ioy. 

)  Chaucer. 
nd  many  a  greuous  lashc 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Lone. 
ipture  in  bcdelcm  as  fast  as  they 


LASH,  v.  ~\  Fr. 
Lash,  n.  V  Ger. 
La'shing,  n.  J  loose. 


Almayn.— Sir  T.  More,   iroif.es,  p.  287. 

showre  of  hayle, 


And  Ran  her  fresh 

Heaping  huge  strokes  as  thicke  ; 

And  lashimj  dreadfully  at  every  part. 

Spenser.  Fa  eric  Qucene, 


ailborded. — II  v. 
How  smart  a 


iuv;ded  had  fended  inn 
ti.-ifi  mil  wliatsiHMi.T  tii: 
•d.    /;,W,.  //.  an.l.;!>7. 


lash  that  speech  doth  giue  my 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Juvenal  was  wholly  employ'd  in  hndunri  vices,  some  of 
them  the  most  enormous  that  can  be  imagined. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 
The  charioteer  then  whiil'd  the  ht:.li  around,  * 

And  Mvil't  aseended  at  one  aetive  bound. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.  xix. 
The  lash  resounds,  the  coursers  spring, 
The  chariot  marks  the  rolling  ring. 
And  eath'iing  clouds,  with  eager  eyes 
And  shouts,  puisne  him  ;(S  he  dies. 

iVhitrhcad.    The  Youth  and  the  Philosopher. 
Torn  from  their  planks  the  cracking  ring-holts  drew, 
And  gripes  and  t,i.J.'i/i</s  all  asunder  flew. 

Falconer.  The  Shipwreck,  c.  2. 

LASS.     From  ladde  is  derived,  and  formerly 

was  in  use,  laddesse,   now  contracted  into  lass. 

Ilickes,  (in  Lye.) 

The  mony  for  theyr  masses 

Spent  among  wanton  lasses.— Skellon.  Bokc  of  Colin  Clout. 

And  with  your  piteous  layes  have  learn'd  to  breed 
Compassion  in  a  count  ivy  -lasses  hart. 

Spenser.  A  strophe!. 

- Thy  broomegroues 

Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  hatehclor  loues, 

Being  la.:.w-lor/ie.—S/i,tK-e.-;j<care.    Tempest,   Act  iv.  SC.  1. 

Thus  far  the  sportful  Muse  with  myrtle  hound. 

Has  sung  where  lovely  ,<;,.,,„\.;  may  be  found. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Art  of  Love. 

The  rural  lass 

Whom  once  her  virgin  inodeslv  and  grace. 

Her  artless  manners,  and.  )>.  r  neat  attire, 

So  cligniiieil,  that  she  was  hardly  less 

Than  the  fair  shepherdess  of  old  romance,      ' 

Is  seen  no  more,  Cowper.  Task,  b.iv. 


LAS 

LA'SSITUDE.  Fr.  Lassitude,  lassele;  Sp. 
Lassitud;  Lat.  Lassiladn.  I'mui  lassi/*,  contraction 
of  lacitus,  from  lacere,  to  draw  :  "  Itaque  vaccaj 
lussce  dieuntur  cum  diu  nimis  lacinntur,"  ( Vossius. ) 
Exhaustion  of  strength  or  spirits  ;  weariness  or 
fatigue  proceeding  from  exhaustion ;  generally — 
weariness  or  fatigue. 

The  one  is  called  crutlitie,  ye  other  lassitude,  whicho 
althnughe  they  be  wordes  made  of  Latyne,  hauynge  none 
aple  Ihiglyshe  wnrde  tlici'L'liin-,  yd  by  tile  defy  nytinns  ami 
more  ample  ilcclainlinii  ut  tin  in,  llicy  shall  he  vmlcistaiide 
Sl.ll\cycutc!\',  and  IVom  lH-riichnllu'  vscd  fur  Kilglyshe. 

SirT.Eltjnl.  fa, 1,1  ■•)  11,1th,  h.iv.  c.  1. 

Lasiitllde  is  n  lie  ilic.l  !<v  Icilhiii",  or  :ili"inl  ill'T  with  oilt- 
and  warm  water.  The  cause  is,  for  that  all  lassitude  is  a 
kind  of  contusion,  and  compression  of  the  parts;  and  bathing, 
and  anointing  give  a  relaxation,  or  cinollition. 

Bacon.  Katurall  Historic,  §  730. 

The  corporeal  instruments  of  action  being  strained  to  a 
high  pitch,  or  detained  in  a  tone,  will  soon  feel  a  lussilinle, 
somewhat  oirensive  to  nature—  Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  18. 

Cold  tremours  come,  with  mighty  love  of  rest, 

Convulsive  yawnings,  lar-.Hiule  and  pains 

'that  sling  the  hurden'd  brows,  fatigue  the  loins, 

And  rack  the  joints,  and  every  torpid  limb. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  i. 

LAST.  A.S.  Lastc.  Formula ligneasutoria. 
Ger.  Laist,  from  the  obsolete  leissen,  imitari,  to 
imitate,  (Wachter.)  From  the  Goth.  Laistyan, 
sequi,  to  follow,  (insistere  vestigiis,  Serenius. ) 
It  is  applied  to — 

The  pattern  or  form  of  a  foot ;  the  mould  or 
shape  on  which  shoes  are  made. 

Let  firm,  welMiaiiiinciM  sides  protect  thy  feet. 
Thro'  freezing  snows,  :m<\  rains,  and  soaking  sleet: 
Should  the  big  lad  extend  [he  shoe  too  wide, 
Each  stone  will  wrench  the  unwary  step  aside. 

Cay.  Trivia,  b.  i.  V.  35. 


LAST,  adj.     See  Late. 


LAST,  v.  ^  A. 
La'sting,  n.  I  ten,  i 
La'stingly.  f  last, 
La'stingness.  J  tissim 


.  Lcest-an  ;    Dut.  Lces- 
durare,   perdurare,    from 
postremus,  qui  enim  diu- 
tissime   omnium    perdurat  ille 
postremus   omnium   desinit,    postremus    omnium 
manet,  (Skinner.) 

To  stay,  remain,  or  continue  last;  to  continue, 
to  endure  ;  to  wear  for  a  long  time. 
This  sorow  &  this  drede  lastid  him  Hire  gere. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  85. 
Tlifi.re  alio  thingis  haue  vo  chaiilie  cch  to  nlhire  in  your- 
sillf  algatis  lasliugc,   for  chaiilie  l.eiuiilh  Ibe  multitude  of 
synnes.—  iVulif.  1  Petir,  c.  4. 

Trewly  I  was  greatly  rcioysed  in  nivnc  hcrte,  of  her  fairo 
hebestes,  and  priifered  me  lo  he  slawe  in  all  that  she  me 
wold  ordciii  whyl  my  life  lasted. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Lone,  b.  ii. 

There  lastellt  nothing  but  a  throwe.— Gower.  C.  A.  Prol. 
Injustice  never  yet  took  tatting  root, 
Nor  held  that  long,  illlpiely  did  win. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 
This  circle  and  ring  of  tilings  returning  always  to  their 
principles  A',  ill  never  cease  as  long  as  the  world  lasts. 

Hakewill.  Apologie,  c.  3.  s.  G. 
Nothing  proeureth  (he  ln,li:i:i  of  hoes,  hushes,  and  herh., 
so  much  as  often  cutting.—  Bacon.  Naturalt  Historic,  §  V  II. 
And  covenants  betwixt  them  surely  seal'd, 
Each  to  the  other  lasti,n/>;  lo  hind. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  iii. 
The  ancients   depicted    friendship   in    the  hearings   and 
strength  of  a  young  man.  haie-hcided,  rudely  clothed,  to 
signilie  its  aeiivily.  and  /o:  7i»oioi.v,  readiness  of  action,  and 
aplnesses  to  do  service.— Bp.  Taylor.  On  Friendship. 
Guoth  fibber  to  Pope,  "  Tho'  in  verse  vou  foreclose, 
I'll  have  the  last  word  ;  for,  by  G— ,  I'll  write  prose." 
Poor  Colly,  thy  riMsoniii:'  is  moie  of  (he  strongest, 
For  know",  the  last  wind  is  the  word  that  Ao/s  longest." 

Pope.  Dunciad,  b.  i.  Note. 
The  particular  circumstances,  f.,r  which  the  automata  of 

I.  '1'b,'  la  :;!<»'/>'■'*  of  their  niol  lull,  without  needing  of  a  nev, 
supply. —  Wilkins.  Dccdalus,  c.  3. 

Your  sufferings  are  of  a  ihoif  duration,  vniir  joy  will  /,<,-* 
for  ever.— Hart.  Mcdit.  on  Christ's  Death  S,-  Passion,  N.  ;. 

LAST.  >  Last  is  with  us  (says  Skinner)  a 
La'stace.  )  kind  of  weight,  from  the  X.S.Hlast- 
an,  be-hlcestan,  onerare  ;  to  load,  or  impose  a  bur- 
then ;  Ger.  Last,  a  load  or  weight  ;  whence  ihe 
adds)  our  lastaac,  a  toll  or  tribute  upon  ships  of 
burthen.     Las'tat/e  is  also  applied  to  the  ballast. 


LAT 
(qv  )  and  to  the  load  itself.  By  21  Rich.  ft.  c. 
18,  "  All  manor  of  ships  accustomed  to  come  to 
the  said  port  (S.  of  Caleisl  out  of  the  countrey  of 
England  shall  bring  with  them  all  their  lastaye  of 
(rood  stones  convenient  for  stuffing  the  said  beak- 
era,"  (Rastal,  p.  47. )  By  31  Edw.  I.  a  weight  is 
declared  to  be  fourteen  stone,  two  weights  of  wool 
to  make  a  sacke,  and  twelve  sacks  a  last.  A  last 
of  herrings  to  contain  ten  thousand,  &c.  (/</. 
p.  5-24.)  'And  see  Spelinan,  in  v.  Last. 

So  that  they  shall  be  free  from  all  toll,  and  from  all  ctu- 
tome ;  that  is  to  say  from  all  laslaye,  tallage,  passage,  cart- 
age, kc.—Hacktuyl.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  117. 

A  last  of  white  herrings  is  twelve  barrels,  of  red  herrings 
20  cades  or  thousand  ;. and  ofpilehard3  10,000;  of  corn  10 
quarters,  and  in  some  parts  of  England  21  quarters;  of 
wool  12  sacks  ;  of  leather  20  dickers,  or  ten  score  ;  of  hides 
or  skins  12  dozen;  of  pitch,  tar,  or  ashes  H  barrels;  of  gun- 
powder 24  firkins,  weighing  a  hundred  pound  each. 

Tomtine.    Law  Dictionary. 

A.  S.  Lacc-aii.     See  Lace. 
To  lay  hold  of,  to  seize,  to 
catch.    The  noun  is  applied  to — 
That  which  catches,  and  holds  fast,  (sc.)  a  door. 


LAT 


Martha  seith  to  him,  Iwoot  that  he  schal  rise  ageu  in  t'n 
agein  rising  of  the  latte  day.—  WtClif.  Jon,  B.  11. 
Martha  said  vnto  him  :  I  know  yt  he  shal  rise  againc  i 
e  last  dm.— Bible,  1551.  Jo. 


LATCH,  i'.  1 
Latch,  n.  > 
La'tchet.     J  I 


Ke  that  mede  may  ;<ir>-*c,  maketh  litel  tale.— Id.  p.  58. 
Thauh  lvers  and  latehe-drawers.  and  lolieres  knocke 
Let  hem  abyde  tyl  the  bord  be  drawe.  Id.  p.  US. 

Maid  thorgh  the  Lundries  fro  London  is  katched, 
"With  hors  &  barueis  Bristow  has  scho  latched. 

H.  Brunne,  p.  120. 
I.oue  will  none  other  bird  catch 
Though  he  set  either  nette  or  lalch. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Hose. 
'  cometh  after  me,  whose  shoe  latchet  I 
rjd  vnlose. 

.  Hark,  c.  1. 
The  pumie  stones  I  hastly  hent 

And  threw  ;  but  nought  avayled  : 
He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight, 
from  bough  to  bough  lie  lepped  light 
And  oft  the  puroies  latched. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  March. 

She  bid  him  fearless  throw 

Himself  to  ground  ;  and  therewithal  did  show 

A  flight  of  little  angels,  that  did  wait 

Upon  their  glittering  wings  to  latch  him  straight 

And  longed  on  their  backs  to  feel  hiB  glorious  weight. 

G.Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 

If  euer  henceforth,  thou 

These  rural!  latches,  to  his  entrance  open. 

Or  hope  [hoop]  his  body  more,  with  thy  embraces, 

I  will  deuise  a  death,  as  cruell  for  thee 

As  thou  art  tender  tot.— Shakes.  Hint.  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

But  I  haue  wordB 

That  would  be  liowl'd  out  in  the  desert  ayTe, 
Where  hearing  should  not  lalch  them. 

Id.  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
I  find  the  lalch  thy  fingers  touch'd  before, 
Thy  smelling  myrrh  comes  dropping  off  the  door. 

Par  net.  The  Gift  of  Poetry 

LATCH,  lalch'd,  or  letch'd,  lick'd  over,  lecher, 
o  lick,  I"r.  (Hanmer.) 
Bill  ban  thou  yet  latent  the  Athenian's  eyes, 
With  the  loui   ruyce,u]  did  bid  thee  doe? 

Sha'.rspeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


Goth.  Lata,  tardus,  slow  ; 
A.  S.  Laic,  late  ,■  Dut.  Laet  ,■ 
Sw.  Lat;  Goth.  Lati/an;  A.S. 
Lal-ian.  lirt-an; — tardare,  nio- 
>-  rari,  to  be  or  cause  to  be  slow ; 
to  retard,  to  delay,  to  let.  [The 
Goth.  Lagy-an,  to  lav,— lagy- 
ed,  lay-ed',  layd,  layt,  late  ?  and 
hence  also  the  Lat.Xaf,  are  ?] 


I. ATE,  adj. 

Latf,  ad. 

La'tely. 

La'tesess. 

La'tteh. 

La'ttesmore 

La'teward. 

La'ted. 

La'tered. 
Late,  the  atlj 

Let  or  letted hindered,  kept  back  or  behind, 

retarded,  delayed  ;  it  is  referred  to  time  back  or 
past,  not  long  before,  as  the  late  reign,  not  that 
preceding  it ;  the  late  king,  not  any  preceding  him  ; 
and  is  thus  extended  to  any  person  or  thing, 
lately  in  being. 

Last, — latest,  latst,  last. 

That  this  gode  folk  of  Troie  ouer  come  were  at  the  last. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  19. 

He  regnes  after  bin,  k  late  had  the  coroune. 

It.  Brunne,  p.  10, 

Next  the  latter;  Test  that  is  of  our  lady.— «.  p.  508. 


it  men  clepen  Tarditas, 

■  he  wol  tourue  to  God. 

Chaucer.   The  Person 


'.  should  be  loath 

1.1,-uess.  and  swill'd  insolence, 

Milton.  Comus. 


O  woods,  O  fountains,  hillocks,  dales  andbow'rs, 
With  other  echo  late  I  taught  your  shades 
To  answer,  and  resouud  farr  other  song. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 
This  latter  rill  also  is  the  last  that  I  doo  reade  of  on  the 
South  side,  and  likewise  on  the  West  and  North,  till  we 
haue  sailed  to  S.  Jes  baie. 

Molimhed.  The  Description  of  Brilaine,  c.  12. 

They  deserue  much  more  to  be  reprehended  than  I  will 
vouchsafe  to  attempt  in  this  mv  laleward  treatise. 

Id.  The  Description  of  Scotland,  c.  13. 
— —  I  for  his  sake  will  leave 
Thy  bosome,  and  the  glorie  next  to  thee  \ 
Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  lastly 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i 


Id.  Antony  .y  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  sc.  9. 

Such  was  that  image,  so  it  smil'd 
"With  seeming  kindness,  which  beguil'd 
Your  Thyrsis  lately,  when  he  thought 
He  had  his  fleeting  Ccelia  caught. 

IValler.  To  the  MulMe  Fair. 

Perhaps  some  doctor,  of  tremendous  paunch, 
Awful  and  deep,  a  black  abyss  of  drink, 
Out-lives  them  all ;  and  from  his  bury'd  flock 
Retiring,  full  of  rumination  sad, 
Laments  the  weakness  of  these  latter  times. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 
To  crown  Achilles'  valiant  friend  with  praise 
At  length  he  dooms ;  and,  that  his  last  of  days 
Shall  set  in  glory,  bids  him  drive  the  foe  ; 
Nor  unattended  see  the  shades  below. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi 

Your  lateness  in  life  (as  you  so  soon  call  it)  might  be  im 
roper  to  begin  the  world  with,  but  almost  the  eldest  men 
nay  hope  to  see  changes  in  a  court. 

Swift,  to  Gay,  Nov.  23,  1727 

Even  he.  who  long  the  House  of  Com— ns  led, 
That  hydra  dire,  with  many  a  gaping  head, 
Found  by  experience,  to  his  latest  breath, 
Envy  could  only  be  subdu'd  by  c 
Jer. 


Jcnyns.  Horace,  Ep.  1.  b.  i. 

What,  indeed,  will  be  the  particular  effects  in  the  first 
instance,  of  that  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  the 
art  of  printing  must  sooner  or  later  produce,  and  of  that 
spirit  of  reformation  with  which  it  cannot  fail  to  be  accom- 
panied, it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sagacity  to  conjec- 
ture.— Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  Introd.  pt.  ii.  s.  1. 

LA'TEEN  sails,  in  French,  Voiles  latines, 
triangular  sails,  frequently  used  by  small  vessels 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  also  in  the  eastern 
seas. — Can  they  be — quasi  Lutina  ? 

LATENT.  >        Fr.  Latent;   It.  Latente  ;  Lat. 

La'tency.  )  Lalens,  pres.  part,  of  lat-ere ;  Gr. 
A))9eir,  to  lie  hidden  or  concealed.      See  Late. 

Lying  hidden  or  concealed  ;  secret,  remote 
from  view. 

My  latent  sense  thy  happier  thought  explores, 

And  injur'd  Maro  to  himself  restores. 

Boscommnn.  Mr.  Needier,  to  the  Earl. 


centy.— Stewart.  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosop. 

The  undesignedness  of  the  agreements  (which  undesigned- 
ness  is  gathered  from  their  i  -.•>■,  .  t!;  i,  minuteness,  their 
obliquity,  tin-  suitableness  if  the  rirrum-tances  in  which 
they  consist,  to  the  places  in  which  those  circumstances 
occur,  and  the  circuitous  references  bv  which  thev  rre 
traced  outl  demonstrates  that  thev  have  not  been  produced 
by  meditation,  or  by  any  fraudulent  contrivance. 

Paley.  Eridcnces,  pt.  ii.  c.  7 


LATERAL.  ^  Fr. 
La'terally.  >  Lat.  1 
Laterality.  J  ris,  tin 


Lateral;  It.  Latera\ ; 
Lateralis,  from  latus,  late- 
the  side. — a  latendo  (Voss.) 
quia  latent,  condaturque  sub  axillis ;  because  it  lies 
and  is  concealed  under  the  arm-pits ;  or  from  latus, 
(see  Latitude,)  broad;  q.d.  humani  corporis 
extremitates  in  latum  cxtensse.  Sec  Junius  in  v. 
Side.     See  Collateral,  and  Late. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  side ;    belonging  to, 
proceeding  from,  the  side. 

Thwart  of  these  as  fierce 

Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  windes 
Eurus  and  Zephir  with  their  lateral  noise. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  :<. 


These  lateralities  in  man  are  not  onely  fallible,  if  relatively 
determined  into  each  other,  but  made  in  reference  unto  the 
heavens  and  quarters  ef  the  globe. — Id.  lb.  a.  iv 


vn  upon  by  the  wind,  there  will 
if  a  colour  (at  least  gradually) 
rest  of  the  field ;  the  wind,  by 


In  a  field  of  ripe  con 

differing  from  that  of 

depressing  some  of  the  ears,  and  not  at  the  same  time 
others,  making  the  one  reflect  more  from  the  lateral  and 
strawy  parts  than  do  the  rest. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  C78. 

LATH.         -\       A.S.  Latia;  Ger. Latte;  Fr. 

La'tiiing,  n.    >  Latte ,•  Low  Lat.  Lalce.    Francis 
La'thy.  )  (says Wachter)  lid-on  est  secare, 

soparare,  to  cut,  to  separate.     It  may  be  from  the 

A.S.  Lithe,  in  a  consequential  application;   thin, 

slender. 
In  Mastering  likewise  of  our  fairest  houses  ouer  our  heads, 

we  vse  to  taie  first  a  laine  or  two  of  white  morter  tempered 

With  haire  vpon  laths. 

Holinshed.  The  Description  of  England,  c.  12. 


'  A  home  should  be  built,  or  with  brick,  or  with  stone." 
Why  'tis  plaster  and  lath  i  and  I  think  that's  all  one. 
Prior.  Down  Hall,  a  Ballad,  (1715.) 


The  which  he  tossed  to  and  fro  amain 
And  eft  his  lathy  falchion  brandished. 

West.  On  the  Abuse  of  Travelling. 

LATHE,  (a  Turner's,)  perhaps  from  Lith-ian. 
See  Lithe. 


Lathe-reeve,  f  Lathe,  lath,  which  Spelman 
derives  from  the  A.  S.  Lath-ian,  ge-luth-ian,  eon- 
gregare ;  to  assemble  together,  q.d.  an  assembly 
or  convention. 

Lathe  is  also  applied  to  a  barn  or  granary,  (sc.) 
a  place  where  corn  or  grain  is  brought  together, 
laid  up,  or  stored.  Skinner  thinks  from  lade, 
because  laden  with  the  produce  of  harvest. 


As  Alured  divided  the  shires  first,  so  to  him  is  owine-  the 

constitution  of  hundreds,  tithimrs,  lathes,  and  wapentakes. 

Drayton.   Poly-Olbion.  Selden.  Illustration!. 

These  shires  also  he  [Alfred]  brake  into  lesser  parts, 
whereof  some  were  called  lathes  of  the  word galalhian,  which 
is  to  assemhle  togilher. 

Holinshed.  The  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

In  some  counties  there  is  an  intermediate  division,  be- 
tween the  shire  and  the  hundreds,  as  lathes  in  Kent,  and 
rapes  in  Sussex,  each  of  them  containing  about  three  or  four 
hundreds  a  piece.  These  had  formerly  their  lalhe-reeies  and 
rape-reeves,  acting  in  subordination  to  the  shire-reeve. 

Blackslone.  Commentaries,  Introd.  s.  4. 

LA'THER,  r.  "4  Junius  says,  to  smear  with 
La'ther,  7t.  >  the  foam  of  soapy  water.  Ge- 
La'therinc,  m.  J  lethred  is  rendered  by  Somner, 
mollittis,  made  soft,  lither  or  tender,  from  gc-lilh-ian, 
(see  Lithe,)  emollire,  to  soften.  Lye  thinks  it 
ige-lethred)  may  be  interpreted  lathered  or  in  a 
lather. 

The  words  are  common  in  speech,  but  not  in 
writing  ;  the  horse  was  in  a  lather,  i.  e.  a  foaming 
sweat ;  the  barber  lathered  his  chin. 


The  damsel  with  the  soap-ball  lathered  him  with  great 
•expedition,  raising  flakes  of  snow. 

Smollett.  Don  Quixote,  vol.  in.  p.2Sl. 


LA'TIN,  v.    "\       As  used  by  Wilson, — tointer- 
La'tinism.  lard  the  discourse   with  Latin 

La'tinist.        I  words  or  phrases. 
Lati'nitv.       [     Latinism, — an  idiom  or  phrase- 
La'tinize,  v.  I  ology    peculiar    to    the   Latin 
La'tinly.       J  tongue. 

This  interpretation  also,  do  both  the  moste  number  and 
Ihc  lot  lelned  of  the  lali/iisus  best  alowe. 

Bible,  1551.  Ps.  4.  Note. 

Such  fellowes  will  so  Latine  their  tongues,  that  the  sim- 
ple cannot  but  wonder  at  their  talke,  and  lliinke  surely  they 
speak  by  some  revelacion. 

Wilson.  Arte  of  Rhelorike,  { 155 J.;  b.  iii. 

Bretheren,  this  matter  of  Lalinily  is  but  a  straw,  hut  let 
me  say  this  willing  defence  of  a  plain  falshood,  is  a  block, 
which  your  very  friends  cannot  but  stumble  at. 

Bp.  Hall.  Aus.  to  the  Viud.  of  Siiieclanmiiii;. 

You  shall  hardly  And  a  man  amongst  them  [the  French] 
which  can  make  a  6hift  to  express  himself  in  that  [the 
Latin]  language,  nor  one  amongst  an  hundred  that  can  do 
it  Latinly.—HeyHn.    Vujii.je  of  France,  p.  290. 

I  owe  also  to  Feuton  the  participle  meandered,  and  to  Sir 
TV.  I>'Avenant  the  latinism  of  funeral  ilicel. 

llarle.  Religious  Melancholy,  Advert. 

Boileau  and  the  French  critics  affected  to  despise  those 
authors,  [the  modem  Latin  poets]  and,  for  what  reason  it 
is  difficult  to  discover,  undervalued  their  Latinity. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  Prelim.  Dis. 

The  macaronian  is  a  hind  of  burlesque  poetry,  consisting 

of  a  jumble  of  words  of  different  languages,  with  words  of 

the  vulgar  tongue  latinized,  and  Latin  words  modernized. 

Cambridge.  The  Scribleriad,  b.  ii.  Note  16. 

LATIRO'STROUS,  i.  e.  broad-beaked,   flat- 
billed,  from  latus,  broad,  and  rostrum,  the  beak. 
It  [the  pelican]  is  palmipedous,  or  fin-footed,  like  swans 

and  irecse  ;  according  to  the  method  of  nature  in  taiirostrous 
or  flat-bild  birds.— Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  1. 

LA'TITANT.  )      Pres.  part,  of  the  Lat.  Luti- 

La'titancy.  J  tare,  from  lat-erc,  to  lie  hidden 
or  concealed.     See  Latent. 

Lying  or  lurking  hidden  or  concealed. 

Snakes,  lizards,  snails,  and  divers  other  insects  lalitant 
many  months  in  the  year,  being  cold  creatures,  containing 
a  weak  heat  in  a  cries  or  i  unions  humidity,  do  long  subsist 
without  nutrition.— Brawn.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  21. 

It  cannot  be  denied  it  [the  chameleon]  is  (if  not  most  of 
any)  a  very  abstemious  animal,  and  such  as  by  reason  of  its 
frigidity,  paucity  ot'hlood.  and  lafiianc:/  in  t  lie  winter  (about 
which  time  the  observations  are  often  made)  will  long 
subsist  without  a  visible  sustentation. — Id.  lb. 

LA'TITUDE.  ~\       Fr. Latitude,-  \t.La- 

Latitudina'rian,  adj.  {  titudine  ,•   Sp.  Latitud  ,■ 
Latitudina'rian,  n.       I  Lat.  Latitudo,  from  la- 
Latitudina'rianism.    J  (us, broad;  Gr. n\cavs, 
(the  initial  ir  cut  off.) 

Breadth ;  applied  generally  to  extent,  or  ex- 
tensiveness;  (met.)  without  restriction  or  con- 
finement, or  limitation ;  looseness,  laxity. 

The  thirde  partye  shal  containe  diners  tables  of  longitudes 
end  latitudes  of  starres,  lixe  in  the  astrolabie. 

Chaucer.  The  Aslrolabk. 


Those  who  did  mil  carry  this  so  far  as  to  think,  as  some 
B;titl  -they  ditl.  tii.it   tli"  chinch  was  to  he  pulled  down  :  yet 

all  preferments.— Bnruel.' Own  Time,  an.  1(180. 

He  [Wilkin*!  inn  look',!  upon  as  the  heal  of  the  latititdi- 

grcal  liking  f'f  the  liturgy  or  ccrenpiiiies,  or  indeed  the 
government  of  this  chinch,  hut  yet  had  attained  to  such  a 
largeness  and  freedom  of  judgment. 


t  they  c 

forth. 


The  n.'di.n  was  h-s '.nvcrne.l  by  laws  than  by  customs, 
which  admitted  a  cic.it  la  lln,l-  of  interpretation. 

Hume.  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  App.  1. 

r   Ke  [Jortin]  was  a  lover  of  truth,  without  hovering  over 

tile  cliiciny  abyss  of  scepticism  ;  and  a  friend  to  free  enquiry, 
without  roving  inm  the  dreary  anil  pathless  wilds  of  lati- 
ilidinilrianism.—Dr.  Purr.  Tracts  by  a  Warburtonian. 


LAU 

LA'TRANT.  Lat.  Latrans,  pres.  part,  of  La- 
trare,  to  bark  ;  quod  eu  voce  indicant,  quae  noctu 
latent,  latratus  appellatus,  (  Varr.  lib.  vi. )  Vossius 
prefers  ab  sono. 

Barking ;  clamorous,  noisy. 

Thy  care  be  first  the  various  gifts  to  trace, 

The  minds  and  genius  of  the  latrant  race. 

Tic/cell.  On  Hunting. 

Whose  latrant  stomachs  oft  molest 

The  deep-laid  plaus  their  dreams  suggest. 

Green.  The  Spleen. 

LATRE'UTICAL.  Gr.  Aor^a-eir-,  servire, 
ministrare,  to  serve,  to  minister. 

That  in  this  sacred  supper  there  is  a  sacrifice  in  that  sense- 
wherein  the  fathers  spake,  none  of  us  tier  doubted:  but 
that  is  then,  either  lair, v,\. ../.  as  Belhinnin  distinguishes  it 
not  ill,  or  eucharistical. — Bp.IIall.  Xo  Peace  with  Rome,  s.-i. 

L  A'TTEN,  or  ^      Fr.  Lailon,  leton  ,•   It.  Ottone, 

La'toun.  flutla;    Sp.Alalon,  laton;    Dut. 

Lattoen  ;  Ger.  Lelton  ;  of  unknown  etvrnulooy. 
Hickes  ( Gram.  Franco-  Theolioca,  p.  96)  says, 
Ferruro  slanno  obductum.  Omnia  a  Cimbrico 
lulun,  aurichalcum,  quasi  gladtun,  a  nitore  splen- 
dido.  And  Serenius  adds,  from  Glia,  splendere, 
to  shine.     See  Tin. 

Archdeacon  Nares  contends  that  it  is  brass, 
not  tin ;  and  so  the  Manuel  Lexique  renders 
Laiton,  metal  compose  de  cuivre  rouge  ct  de  ca- 
lamine. B.  Jonson  renders  orichalchum  (Hor. 
Ars  Poet.  202,)  by  lattcn. 

I  gen  as  flawme  of  tier,  and  hise  feet  lyk  lalouu.  [Chalco- 
libano.] — H'iclif.  Apocalips,  c.  2. 

His  hclme  as  iotatui  bright. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  v.  13,806. 

L  A'TTICE,  n.  >     Junius  says,  Cancelli  ferrei ; 

La'ttice,  v.  fq.d.  lett-isen;  impediens  fer- 
rumentum  ;  iron  bars  that  let  or  hinder  an  en- 
trance into  places  secured  by  them.  Skinner, 
(among  other  conjectures,) — from  the  Dut.  Lalle, 
a  lath ;  and  thus  meaning  lathes-work,  or  work  of 
laths.  Fr.  Latus.  Gifford  observes  that  lattices 
of  various  colours,  or  chequers,  as  they  were 
sometimes  called,  formed  (and  still  form)  a  very 
common  ale-house  sign,  (B.  Jonson,  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour,  Act  iii.  sc.  1.  Note.) 

Fr.  Clere-voyes, — lattices,  or  secret  holes  to  spie 
out  at ;  cross-barred  (of  wood  or  iron)  through 
which  one  may  see  and  not  be  seen,  (Cotgrave.) 
See  Jkalousy. 

Lettice-caps ;  Fr.  Lassis, — in  chequer  or  net- 
work. 

For  out  of  the  wyndowe  of  my  house  I  loked  thorow  the. 
lettcsse. — Bible,  1551.  Prouerbes,  c.  7. 

I  know  that  Alexander  was  adorned  with  most  excellent 
vertues,  and  hurt  with  very  lew  known  vices.  For  therein 
it  Miemcth  he  hath  /...(//,■,/ up  Cesar,  and  many  others  of 
the  ehiefest  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  history. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  621. 

Holding  a  lallis  still  before  his  face, 

Through  which  he  still  did  peep  as  forward  he  did  pace. 

Of  old  time  our  countrie  houses  in  steed  of  glasse  did  vse 

much  lallis.'.  am!  [hat  made  cither  .if  wicker  or  hue  rifts  el' 
oke  in  checkerwise.— //.i/ii/s/ic./.  Desc.  ../  Lny.  h.  ii.  c.  12. 

Phy. 


am.  i;  Flelch.  Monsi 
t  of  flies,  wasps,  Sec. 


ope,  that  every  body  ] 


■ O'er  their  heads 

Iluee  alders  weave  their  canopies,  and  shed 
Disparted  moonlight  through  the  latticed  boughs. 

Glover.  The  Alhcuaid,  b.  xxyii. 

These  supplied 

Of  texture  firm  a  lattice-work,  that  brac'tl 
The  new  machine,  and  it  became  a  chair. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  i, 
Fr.  Los:  It.  Laude;  Sp. 
Laud;    Lat.   Laus,  which 
Tooke  considers  to  be  the 
A.  S.  Hlios,  past  part,   of 
Tllis-an,  celebrare,  to  cele- 
brate.    See  Los. 
To  celebrate, — the  deeds, 
the  great   or   good  qualities,  the  merits  of  any 
person  or  thing ;  to  praise,  to  commend. 


LAUD,  v. 

Laud,  n. 

La'udable. 

La'udably. 

La'udative 

La'udato: 

L 


UY    "*    ) 


'  .,<j-!it,  f..i  he  i^  stuftedwitll 
in  that  beleue  begiled. 
Chaucer.  The  Test,  ofLouc.b.  i. 


i  laude.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 


His  stone  is  the  grene  emeraude 

To  whom  is  geuen 

So  do  well  and  thou  shalt  haue  laude  of  the  same  (that  is 
j  say  of  the  ruler.}—  Tyndall.   Workts,  p.  111. 

Who  is  lyke  thee?  So  gloryous  in  holynesse,  fearfull, 
indable,  &  that  shewest  wondres.— Bible,  1551.  Exod.  c.15. 

War.  'Tis  called  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord, 
King.  Laud  be  to  heauen  : 
Euen  there  my  life  must  end. 

Shakespeare.  2  PL  Hen.  IV.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

■ But  I  remember  now 

I  am  in  this  earthly  world :  where  to  do  harme 

Is  often  laudable,  to  do  good  sometime 

Accounted  dangerous  fully.— /(/.  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 


Liudain-c  of  learning,  or 

Learning,  b.  i. 

My  discourse  yet  shall  not  be  altogether  laudntorij ;  but, 
as  Samuel's,  led  in  with  exhortation  and  carried  out  with 
threatening.— Bp.  Hall.  Sermon,  March  24,  1(313. 

Not  simply  a  confutation,  but  a  modest  confutation  with 
a  Ltudf.Lvry  of  itbcll'  uMru'lvtl  in  the  very  first  word. 

Milton.  An  Apology  for  Sincctymnuus. 


[Saint  Austin 

him 

ell' 

acknov 

ledges  those  v 

tuous  dis- 

positions  and  deeds 

the  edit 

of  God,  to  be  laudable,  to 

,  to 

far,  that  thev. 

becau-e  ef 

re'tolerable  and  mdd 

treatment 

from  divine  jus 

-Bar 

row,  vo 

.iii.  Ser.40. 

Yet.  in  my  opinio hsohle  words  niav  then  be  lauda, 

rcvii  cd,  when  either  they  ale  more  sounding,  or  more  s 
nun. ml  than  those  in  practice. — Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 


Kiiilo.Lvnnrs  ,',/c, /,'./,'  engage, 

Is  paid,  at  least,  in  peace  of  mind, 

And  sense  of  having  well  design'd. 

Cowper.   The  Moralizer  Corrected. 


LAVE,  v. 
Lava'tion. 
La'vatory, 
La'ver. 


Fr.  Later;  It.  Lavare ;  Sp. 
Lavar ;  Lat.  Lavare,  to  wash ; 
Gr.  ho-etv,  seu  Xo-mv,  ex  quo 
\ov-e iv,  contractum ;    to  wet  or 


Lava'cre.    J  wash. 
To  wash  or  wet,  to  bathe,  to  cleanse  or  purify 
with  water. 
And  laveth  hem  in  the  lavendrie.— Piers  Plouhinan,  p.281 . 

Basins,  laeoures  or  that  men  hem  bie, 
Spones,  stooles,  and  all  swich  hti6bondrie. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  V.  5869. 
The  aulter  of  incense,  the  brazen  lauer,  the  auoyntinge 
oyle.— Bible,  1551.  Exodus,  c.  30. 

And  in  the  foure  corners  were  vndersetters  vnder  the 
lauutorye— Bible,  1551.  3  Kings,  c.  7. 

To  the  end  that  we  shoulde  not  thynke  to  bee  sufficient, 
that  all  our  synnes  haue  been  forgeuen  vs  through  the 
luuucre  oibarjtisme.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.4. 


His  ear 

hang  hiring  like  a  new 

ugg'd  swine. 
Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  S 

But  as 

The  Sp 

open'd  her  eternal  doors 

rit  descended  on  me  like 

Milton. 

from  whence 
Paradise  Regained, 

Let  us  go  find  the  body  where  it  lies 

The  Cardinal's  carriage  exceeded  nil  bounds  of  modera- 
tion ;  for  when  he  said  m:is:s,  he  made  lUikfs  .ind  Carls  to 
serve  him  of  wine,  with  a  ■~:w  taken,  ami  to  hold  tin-  h:iion 
at  the  lavatory. —Baker.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1518. 

Such  filthy  stmTe  was  by  loose  lewd  vavlefs  sung  before 
her  [Kerecynthiaj  ehaivi  -n  the  suleione  tiny  of  hL'vittraiiuii. 
Hakewill.  Apotogic,  b.  iv.  c.  1.  s.  7. 
The  left  presents  a  place  of  graves, 
Whose  wall  the  silent  water  laves.  ' 

Parnelt.  A  Kight  Piece.  On  Death. 
Young  Aretuy  I'mni  foiih  his  bridal  bower 
Brought  the  full  lavcr,  o'er  their  hands  to  pour. 

Pope,   llottur.  OJtjssry,  b.  iii. 

LAVE,  v.  (lade.)  To  draw  out,  (Lye.)  And, 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  "  Laved,  past  part.  Fr. — . 
drawn,  spoken  of  water  taken  out  of  a  well." 

[Orpheus]  songe  inwepinge,  all  that  euerhehad  receiued 

and  laued  out  of  the  noble  welles  of  his  mother  CaMope  thy 
goddesse—  Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 


11  'j  3 


LAU 

Nor  --.hill  thy  Talc.  6  Rome,  ' 

Resist  my  vow.     Though  hills  were  set  on  hills, 

■ .  mel  seas,  to  guard  thee;  I  would  through  , 

I,  plough  up  rocks,  st- ep  as  tin-  Alp-'s,  in  dust  ; 

And  Itivr  the  'I  \nluiiL  waters,  into  clouds, 

13ut  I  wuuM  reach  th>  Iil-.h1,  thy  head,  proud  city. 

B.  J  orison.  Catiline,  Act  i.  s 

hi  ir  oari,  01  Btop  the  Leaky  sides, 

Another,  bolder  yet,  the  yard  bestrides, 

And  folds  the  sails  ;  a  fourth,  with  labor,  luvet 

Th"  intruding  seas,  and  waves  ejects  on  waves. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metnm.  fc 

L  W 'E'ER.  Dut.  lavcren,  Iceveren  ■  to  go 
an  ohliquc  course,  to  sail  obliquely,  to  catch  i 
iviucl  at  sea  in  oblique  directions,  (Skinner.)  i 
To  Veer. 

J  heard  a  grave  and  austere  clerk,  'i 
Resolv'd  him  pilot  both  and  bark; 
t  like  the  lam'd  ship  of  Trever, 


:the 


LAU 

Keeper  laugh,  the  tougher  weep, 


He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill. 

Shakespeare.  A  Loner's  Complaint. 
Thou  pow'r  that  rul'st  the  confines  of  the  night, 

huuohter  !  n'nq  ^■>(|,ir.-...  v.oiMlv  !>!•  cure's  queeh, 
lntenerate  thai  heart  tint  sets  so  light.—  Daniel,  Son.  10. 


Mis  pulitl  an  ocean,  lii.s  jia 
Who  hut  must  laugh,  the  i 
A  puny  insect,  shivering  a 


pope.   1,1 


/  .—Lavtta,e.  Laeattu, 


II.™  easy  'lis,  when  Devlin;  proves  kind, 
With  full  spread  sails  to  run  before  the  wind  ! 
Hut  those  thai  "gainst  stiff  gahs  tuveering  go, 
Must  be  at  once  resolv'd  and  skiirul  too. 

Dryden.  Astreea  Redux. 

LAVF.'NDER.  Fr.  Lavande ;  It  Lavanda  > 
Sp.  Lavandula  ,-  I,nw  Lut.  Lavandula,  or  laven- 
dala,  a  won!  unknown  to  Pliny  and  other  ancient 
writers,  hut  Latin  in  its  origin,  (so.  lavare, 
to  wash.)  for  it  is  so  called  because  it  is  much 
sought  for  in  bathing  and  washing,  (Vossius,  de 
Vit.  lib.  iii.  c.  18.) 


Hut  lau 


■  Here's  llowres  for 
■,  mints,  sauory 

Shakespeare. 


Tale,  Act  1 


LATJGU,  v.     "|      C.nth.IJIah-gan;  A.S.HMtan, 
Lait.ii,  n.  I  hlihhan;   Dut.  I^acchen ;    Ger. 

La'dghable.  I  Lnchcn  ;  Sw.  Lee.  Generally 
La'ugher.  >  supposed  to  be  formed  from 
La'uguino,  n.  I  the  sound. 
La'itgiiingly.  I  To  laugh  at ;  to  deride,  to 
La'ughtbr.  J  ridicule;  to  treat  with  merri- 
nient,  with  derision,  contempt,  or  scorn. 

To  laugh,   (met. )— to  be,  or  appear,   cheerful, 
pleasant,  benevolent,  favourable,  propitious,  bene- 
ficent, fertile. 
The  kyng  somdcl  to  lyjhc  tho  he  faerde  this  tale. 


Ami  gan  his  best  yapes  forth  to  cast, 

An.l  made  tier  fur  to  lun,,h  at  liis  folh'e, 

That  she  for  lau.jhler  wente  to  die—  Id.  Trail,  f;  Cm.  h  ii. 


icn  be  came  vp.  he  t„ld  Mnicslrr  Ilrnitford  (for 
lay  in  one  chanibet)  that  he  ha.hle  made  the 
I  he  lungl/inglg)  his  chnp- 


1  tit  strike  me  '.villi 
•  again:  and  by  my  troth  (said 
adc  him  beleeuc  I  woul'i  do  so 
!85.  Life  $  Acts  o/  Dr.  Taylor. 

that  the  passion  of  laughter  is 
I  arising  from  a  sudden  roneep- 
•sclvcj,  by  comparison  vvilh  the 
rowu  formerly  :  for  men  laugh 


at  absurdllies  and  in- 
id  tiluai  all  the  (oiopaov 
ii  i.nr's  self  putli  th  all 
,-•■1  themselves.— Id.  lb. 


ugh  their  eyes, 
i  the  way  of  smile, 


Th,'  \vatih-ilML''s  vniic  Hi  it  h.iv'i!  the  w)i;  ,:,'ring  wind, 

And  the  loai'taugh  that  s|...ke  the  'acant  mind. 

Goldsmith.  The  Desert,  J  Village. 

Between  the  laughers  and  the  envious,  the  book  was 
much  ridiculed. — H'ulpole.  Auec.  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  1. 

He  tells  us  rhileinon  was  sutTncated  by  a  sudden 
laughter  upon   seeing  an   ass,  who   found   his  way  hit 
house,  devour  a  plate  of  figs,  winch  his  page  had  provided 
for  him.— Observer,  No.  151. 

LA'VISH,  v.  ~\  To  lave,  (Lye,)  is  to  draw 
La'vish,  adj.  I  out  or  exhaust :  and  henci 
La'visiier.  [  lavish  appears  to  be  formed, 
La'visiilv.  (  See  the  quotations  from  Sir 
La'vishment.  I  T.  More  and  Brende. 
La'vishness.  J  To  throw  out  or  away  pro- 
fusely.vvasteftilly,  prodigally;  to  waste,  to  squander, 
to  dissipate,  to  disperse,  wastefully,  or  profusely. 

In  al  other  thing  so  light  and  lava  [are  thev]  of  their 
tonge.— Sir  T.  More.    IVorkcs,  p.  250. 

This  was  a  goodly  discipline  y"  the  kinges  there  had  of 
olde  lime  vseil  amongst  their  subjects,  in  punishing  with 
losse  of  life  the  luuesnes  of  ye  toung,  which  is  thcr  more 
grcuuusly  chastised  then  am  other  cryme. 

Brende.  Qninlus  Curtius,  fol.  07. 


i  certayne  r 


'  li|h.  hel  j;oyng  farre  from  home,  called 


them,  !iuni:,lie  Ihcm  nut  prodygally  for  theyr  own  pleastin 
hut  to  get  some  aduauntaee  therefore  to  theyr  mayster,  of 
whom  they  had  receyucd  the  stockc. —  Vdal.  Matt.  c.  25. 

Athough  some  lauishe  lippes,  which  like  some  other  best, 

Wyll  save  the  blemish, ■  on   hir  lirowe  disgraceth  all  the 
rest. — Guscoigne.  In  I'ragsc  of  Ladij  Sondes. 

Be  not  ye  niggish,  fr  slouthfull  distrihutours  of  the  doc- 
tryne  that  I  gaue  you,  hut  put  it  fourth  luuish/y. 

Vdal.  Marks,  c.  3. 
There  lavish  Nature,  in  her  best  attire, 

rowres  forth  swe  te  odors  and  alluring  sights. 

Spenser.  Muiopotmos. 
And  the  much  blood  he  lavishly  had  shed, 
A  desolation  on  the  land  to  bring. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  v. 

Ah,  happy  realm  the  while 

That  by  no  officer's  lewd  lavishment. 

With  greedy  lust  and  wrong,  citisumed  art. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  0. 
First  got  with  guile,  and  then  picscrv'd  with  dread, 
And  after  spent  with  pride  and  lavishness. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quccnc,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

The  magistrate  upon  lie  alrirall  games,  jesters,  wrestlers, 

.word  players,    and    such    tinde   of  men.    let  ishes  out  his 

whole  patrimony,  and  that  onelv  to  purchas  the  applause  of 

"le  people.— Ilul.twitl.  Apoiyic,  b.  iv.  s.  3. 

Tertulliau  very  truly  observeth,— God  is  not  a  lavisher, 
at  a  dispenser  of  his  blessings. 

Fothcrby.  Atheoma; 
glory's  lavish, 


a,  p. 


Ditrus'd  in  all,  to  all,  is  all  lull  blessedness. 

P.  l'tcleher.   The  Purple  Island,  c.  5. 
lime  be  (as  Theophraslus  called  it  trucly)  a  thing  of 

precious  value  mr  cNpcne,  I  it  w.ro  a  great  fully  to 
away  unprotitably.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  ber,  15. 

of  the  place- 
procure  his  pardon, 

The  Grave. 


LAW 

And  this  effeminate  love  of  a  woman,  doth  .» 
nan,  that,  if  he  yield  to  it.   it  will  m>t  only  m 
Amazon,  hut  a  launder,  a  disiatf,  a  spinner,  or 
ither  vile   occupation    their  idle    heads  can   imagine,  . 
heir  weak  hands  perform.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne, 

Which  on  ir  had  conceited  characters, 
l.tiinui'viuij  Hir  Mlkuii  (inures  in  the  brine 
'd  woe  had  pelleted  in  '.ears. 

Shakespeare.   A  Lover's  Compla, 

,  and,  (perhaps)  thy  neck 

,  for  taundrtny  gold,  and  barbing  it. 

B.Jonson.   The  A/vhymist,  Acti.  sc 

,  ladies,  chamherers,  and  latmderers,  there  were  abc 

;  hundred  at  the  least.— Jlolin^'ud.  Rich.  It.  an.  IS!! 


Thats 
Within  a 


Not  all  the  lavish  c 
OiT.  r  <1  in  incense  c 

Or  militate  his  doom. 


..//,// 


'.",■.',  ,.,  ii,y  tif,.,   • 
my  defence  : 

licyicidc,  Act  v. 


LA'UNDER,  ».  "\  From  Lav-arc.  to  wash. 
La'vender,  (ir  I  Fr.  Lavandidre ;  It.  Lavan- 
LaVnih-h,  n.         \daja;      Sp.  Lavandera.      a 

La-'undlukr.  luumlross  nr  washerwoman; 

La'i'ndih.s.s.  )  and  so   Mr.  Tynvhitt  inter- 

prets— lavender  ;  tho  word  in  Dante  is  Merdrkc  ; 
Sp.  Lavandero,  a  launder,  or  washerman. 

To  launder, — is  to  lave,  tu  wash. 

Envic  is  lavender  nf  the  court  rimie, 

l'fir  s 1 1 «.-  ir-  J'  ill. -lit  in  itlii  r  nt'jht  lie  day. 
Out  of  the  huuse,  <>t"C.  -u.  thm  :.,itli  l>an).' 


About  the  sixteenth  yeere  of  the  queene,  began  the 
making  of  Steele  pnking-stiel.s,  and  uiitill  that  time  all 
lawndreacs  vsed  setting  stickes.  made  of  wood,  or  bone. 

Stuu\  Kii/i/  Jamf.*,  an.  Ium;. 

It  flits  beardj  thus  your  \i:-,ii.'<-  more  adorn, 

Than  if 'twere  prun'd,  and  stareb'd,  and  hindered. 

Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

There  [the  kitchen]  the  grand  affairs  of  the  Tamily  ought 
to  be  consulted;  whether  they  con  rem  tin-  stable,  the  dairy, 
the  pantry,  the  huuidt ,/,  the  ci  Her,  tin.  nursvry,  the  dining- 
room,  or  my  lady's  chamber.— Stvijt.  Directions  to  Servants. 

Myself,  in  y'uith's'niori-  joyous  reign, 
My  laundress  held  in  pleasing  chain. 

Hamilton.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ode  1. 

L  A'UREATE,  p.  ^  It.  Laureato  t  Sp.  Lau- 
La'ureate,  n.  i  I  rear,  laureado,  from  the 
La'urratf,  adj.  I  Lat.  Laurus,  a  bay ;  the 
Laurea'tion.  (  modem   laurel   is  a  very 

La'urel,  h.  I  different  plant. 

La'urellf.d.  )       To  adorn,  to  deck,  to 

crown  with  laurel. 

Min,  herte  and  all  my  limnies  ben  as  grene. 
As  liuircr  thurgh  the  yere  is  for  to  sene. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  933? 
To  Rome  again  Tepareth  Julius 
With  bis  triuaiphi;  laureat  ful  hie. 

Id.  The  Nonncs  Prccstcs  Tale,  v.  14,614. 
And  what  rewarded  not  a  crowne  of  oak  or  taurell. 

Vdal.  Matthew,  c.  5, 

There  will  I  build  him 

A  monument,  anil  plant  it  round  with  shade 
Of  laurel  evergreen,  and  branching  palm. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonhta. 
Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 
And  ilaffadillu's  nil  their  cups  with  tears, 
And  strow  the  laurcut  herse  where  Lycid  lies.      , 

Id.  Lgcidas. 

WIiosl"  statues  wand'ring  twine 

Of  ivy  miv'd  with  havs,  circling  around 
Their  living  temples  likewise  laurel- bound. 

Bp.IIall,  b.i.  Sat.  1. 
A  famous  assembly  was  summon'd  of  late:  ' 
To  crown  a  new  laureat,  came  Phu  Ims  in  state  ; 
With  all  that  Monlfaueon  himself  could  desire, 
liis  bow,  laurel,  harp,  and  abundance  of  tire. 

Sheffield.  The  Election  of  Poet  Laureat  in  1/19. 
Their  temples  wrealh'd  with  leaves  that  still  renew; 
For  ileathle.-,s  laurd  is  the  victor's  due. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
"  Just  is  your  suit,  fair  daughter,"  said  the  dame: 
"  Those  lantei'd  finds  wen1  men  -it*  mightv  fame." 

Id.   lb. 
r  winged  fleets 

Smart.   The  Hop-Garden. 


poet  tunicate  to  Edward  1 

Warion.   History  of  Eixj'iih   Pr.Hrtj,  vol.  ii.  p.  128, 
About   the  year   1170,  one  John   Watson,   a  .student  in 
grammar,  obtained  a  comi  v-i.-n  to  he  -laiiuatcd  and  lau- 
rented  in  that  science.—/,/,  lb.  p.  129. 

On  which  occasion  (i.e.  taking  degrees  in  grammar)  a 
wreath  nf  laurel  was  presented  to  the  new  graduate,  who 
was  afterwards,  usually  styled  porta  laurcutus.  These 
scholastic  laureat  nam  however  seem  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  appellation  in  question. — Id.  lb. 

LAW.  ^         A.  S.    Lan-a,   hh;     Hut. 

Lauwe;  Gcr.LagC;  Sw.  Lag; 
La'w fully.  ,  Fr.  Loy ;  It.  Legge;  Sp. 
La'wfolness.  Let/;  hvX.Lex;  h.S.Lahman, 
La'wless.  a  latvi/u  ;     anciently    written 

La'wlbssly.  -Law-er  and  law-ier,  and 
La'wlessness.       the  i    then  changed  into    y. 

(Ilickos,  Gram.   Anglo -Sax. 

p.  14.)     In  Bale  it  is  written 

each     way.      (Image,    pt.    ii. 

C.  12.)  So  Sawrr,  or  sair- 
Law  (says  Tookc)  was  anciently  written 


LAW 

Laugh,  lagh,  lage,  and  ley;  as  intaugh,  ullage, 
himdrcd-lagh,  &c.  It  is  merely  the  past  tense 
and  past  part.  Lag,  or  lag,  of  the  Goth,  and 
A.  S.  verb.  Lin/i/an,  Irc/an,  pniicre,  nnd  it  means 
(something'  or  any  thing,  chose,  c/utsa,  alitiuid,) 
laid  down,  as  a  rule  of  conduct."  Wachter  had 
already  said,—"  All  from  Leg-en,  ponere,  statuere, 
constituere,  (in  the  judgment  of  Stiernhielmus;) 
for  what  is  law,  but  something  laid  down  or  im- 
posed either  by  God  or  nature,  or  of  a  people 
binding  themselves,  or  of  a  prince  governing  a 
people?"— Tooke  adds, — The  Lat.  Lex  (i.  e.  legs) 
is  no  other  than  our  past  part.  Lag.  Wachter, —  If 
we  think  the  Latin  word  (sc.  lex)  flowed  from  the 
same  fountain,  we  shall  wander  far — nee  a  sensu 
vocis,  nee  a  ratione  temporis ;  since  Scythian 
words  are  far  more  ancient  than  the  Latin,  and 
increased  the  Latin  language  with  many  additions. 

Any  thing  laid  down,  (sc. )  as  a  rule  of  action  ; 
a  rule  imposed,  fixed  or  established,  decreed  or 
determined ;  a  statute  or  decree,  an  edict.  And 
see,  further,  the  quotations  from  Hooker  and 
Dugald  Stewart. 

Lawing  of  dogs, — see  the  quotation  from  Rastal, 
and  Expeditate.  Lairing  is  used  by  Sir  T.  More 
and  Holinshed  as  equivalent  to  litigation. 

Latoes  he  [Alfred  J  made  rygtuollore,  and  stretigorc  than 
er  were.  It.  Gloucester,  p.  2tJ6. 


That  1\ii.  n  with  here  handes 

Leelythe  and  lawefullelhe.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  1 

The  heereris  of  laive  ben  not  iust.  aneniis  God,  but  I 

duns  of  the  /awe  M-hi.ilt.-ii  be  maad  niste.—  IViclif.  Rom.v 


Andwcwitcn  that  the  law  is  good  ) 
fulli.—  Wiclif.  1  Tym.  c.  1. 

"We  know  that  the  law  is  good,  yf  a 


i  raaie  slea  ?— Gower.  Con.  A.  b. 


Let  not  my  verse  your  lawlihc  minds  displease. 

Gascoiync.    The  Fruits  of  Warre. 
As  though  I  had  condempm  d  the  la  we  maker,  luwe,  and 
execution  thereof.— Barnes.    Worhcs,  p.  207. 

Lawns  hauynge  greate  desyr  to  confyrme  and  establyshe 
thevr  opinions  by  the  lawe  of  man,  say,  that  it  is  shame  to 
speakc  without  lawe.—Bihle,  1551.  Esdras,  Pref. 

And  be  whose  dogge  is  not  lowed  and  so  founde,  shalbe 
.Chartade  Forest d. 

And  such  law'nvj  shalbp  done  by  the  assise  commonly 
used  :  that  is  to  sn',  that  in.  elawes  nf  ihe  fu  remote  shall  bee 
cut  off  by  the  skim— Id.  lb.  c.  4.  fid.  185. 

Such  anew  hart  and  lusty  courage  vnlo  the  tow  ward  canst 
thou  neuer  come  by  of  lliine  mvnu  strength  \-  enfui'ceinent, 
but  by  the  operation  and  woikvii-;  of  the  Spirite. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  40. 

That  which  doth  assign  unto  each  thing  the  kinde,  that 
which  doth  moderate  the  force  and 
ill-point;   the  forme   and  measure  of 

teanne  a  luw.  —  llnofa-r.   Ecclcsiadu 


,  that  which  doth 


There  was  suHi  la  in' no  :".:  ve  vat  ion  in  I  lu-  towns,  one  d,ii  He- 
suing  and  troubling  another,  that  the  vet  crane  was  more 
troubled  with   lawimj  within  the   townc,  than   be  was  in 

Holinshed.  Conquest  of  Ireland,  b.  ii.  c.  3S, 

This  [judicial  trial  of  r'r:ht]  yet  remains  in  some  cases  ,-,< 
a  divine  lot  of  battle,  though,  controverted  by  divines. 
touching  the  lawfulnes  of  it.— Bacon.    Chary;  tujainst  l)tu-L< 


,nd  wrong  repressed,  and  estahlisht  right. 
Which  lawless  men  had  formerly  tordonne. 

Sjfcnser.  Faerie  Quccne, 


LAW 

Feare  not :  he  beares  an  honourable  minde,  ' 
And  will  not  vse  a  woman  lawtesli/. 

Shakespeare.    Two  Gentlemen,  of  Verona,   Act  V.   SC.  3. 
flow  lawless!:/  vicious  are  the  lives  of  too  many,  which 
might  have  been,  in  all  likelihood,  somewhat  restrained. 

Bp.  Hall.  Imposicion  of  Hands,  s.  14. 
Gluttonie,  malic--,  piide  and  eovctize," 
And  lawlessnes  raigning  with  riotize. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hti'<b>.rd's  Tale. 

To  affirm  the  giving  nf  any  law  or  lawlihe  dispense  to  sin 

for  hardness  of  heart,  is  a  iloeti  inc  of  extravagance  from  the 

Bage  principle!  of  piety. — Milton.  Duel,  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.7. 

To  which  and  other  law-trat 
mooting  of  this  point  which  i 
proper  work  here. — Id.  An  A, 


>  Eihon  Buoili/ie. 


The  rules  that  they  make  for  other  men's  aetions,  must, 
as  well  as  their  own.  and  other  men's  actions,  he  conformable 
to  the  law  of  nature,  i.e.  to  the  will  of  God,  of  which  that  is 
a  declaration,  and  the  fundamental  law  of  nature  being  the 
"  mankind,  no  human  sanction  can  be  good, 


Locke.  On  Civil  Government,  b.  ii.  c.  11.  s.  135. 

The  king  answered,  "No  put-offs  my  lord  ;  answer  me 
presently."— "Then  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  think  it  is  lawful  for 
vim  to  take  my  bioiln  r  Neale'..  money;   for  he  offers  it." 

Johnson.  Life  of  Waller. 
If  God's  word  be  there  [1  Tim.  iv.  5.]  taken  for  bis  law, 
or  revealed  will,  it   is  there   signified,  that  our  actions   are 
sanctified  bv  their  lawfulness,   or  conformity  to  that   good 
rule,  God's  declared  will.— Bar  row,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  1. 
"Were he  a  tyrant,  who  by  loir/ess  might 
Oppiess'd  the  Jews,  and  lais'd  the  Jcbusite, 
Well  might  I  mourn.        Drydcn.   Absalom  #  Achitnphd. 

These  faculties  and  principles  arc  the  general  laws  of  our 

constitution,  and  hold  the  tame  place  in  lh.-  philosophy  of 
the  mind  that  the  general  laws  we  investigate  in  physics, 
hold  in  that  branch  of  science. 

Stewart.  The  Human  Mind,  pt.  i.  Introd. 

As  the  freeholders  were  found  ignorant  of  the  intricate 
principles  and  forms  of  tin-  new  law,  the  towijers  gradually 
brought  all  business  belore  the  king's  judges,  and  aban- 
doned the  ancient  popular  judicature. 

Hume.   History  oj  EnolanJ,   vol.  ii.  App.  2. 

LAWN.  >      From  the  Fr.Linon.    (SccLinen.) 

Law'ny.  J  Cutgrave  calls  it,  and  Linoinple, — "  a 
fine,  thin,  open-waled  linnen,  much  used  in 
Ptcardie,  (where  it  is  made)  for  women's  kerchers 
and  church-men's  surplices." 

The  next  to  it  in  goodnesse,  is  the  line  called  Byssus  : 
the  fine  lawne  or  tiffanie  wherof  our  wives  ami  dames  at 
home  .set  so  much  store  by  for  to  trim  and  deeke  themselves: 
it  giowelh  in   Acliaia  within  the  l.erntorie  about  Elis.-— 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.xix.  c.  1. 

In  the  third  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  Queenc  Elizabeth, 

].r>ii2,  hegaune  the  knowledge   and   wearing  of  lawne,  and 

eambrkk,   which  was  then  brought    into    England  by  very 

small  quantities. — Stow.  King  James,  an.  1604. 

It  was  an  angry  with  her  lawny  veil, 

That  from  his  sight  it  enviously  should  hide  her. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  i. 
That   undeflour'd    and    unbletnishable    simplicity    of  the 

Gospel— not  she  herself,  lor  thai  would  never  be,  but  a  false- 

whited,  a  lawny  resemblance  of  her. 

Milton.  Reason  of  Church  Gucci  nment,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
Those  limbs,  in  lawn,  and  softest  silk  array'd. 
From  sun-beams  guarded,  and  of  winds  afraid, 
Can  they  bear  angry  Jove?  can  they  i 


i  bleak  North-East? 
Prior.  Edwin  $>■  En 


rob'd  prelate  and  plain  presbyter 
that  stood  aloof,  as  shy  to  meet, 
mingle  here,  like  sister  streams 
ic  rude  interposing  rock  bad  split 


LAWND,  or 


Blair.    The  Grace. 

)"  Fr.Zande.  A  land,  ovlaund; 
a  wild  untitled,  shrubby,  or 
bushy  plain,"  (Cotgrave.)  It. 
and  .Sp.  Landa.  Camden  calls 
it — "a  plaine  among  trees,"  (Rem.  118.)  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  applied  u,vnerally  to — 

Flain  land,-   lands  untitled,  extending  between 
planted  lands  or  woods. 

And  under  lyndc  in  a  launde.  lenedc  ich  a  srounde 
To  lithen  here  laies,  and  here  lovelicbe  notes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  U>0. 

And  in  a  lavde  as  ich  lay.  Id.  p.  1. 

And  through  a  lautid  as  I  yede  a  pace. 

Chaucer.   The  Complaint  of  th-  V.lack  Knujhl. 

All  softe  walkende  on  the  gras 

re  the  launde  was. 
ere  ran  a  crcat  riuere. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 


He  [Sir  John  Chandos]  lost  the  sight  [of  ye 
ere  before,  as  he  hunted  after  an  hart  in 
3urdeaux.— Berners.  Frvissart.  Cronycle,  v 

Sink.  Vnder  this  thick  growne  brake, 


L-e'l    slirow'd 


For  through  this  hntnd  anon  the  deere  will  come. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iii.  sc.  1 . 
The  buck  forsakes  the  lawns  where  he  hath  fed, 
Fearing  the  hunt  should  view  bis  velvet  bead. 

Drayton.  Pus t orals,  Eel.  I. 
Thro'  forrests,  mountains,  or  the  lawny  ground 
If  "t  happ  you  see  a  m.iid  wcepe  forth  her  woe, 
As  I  have  done  ;   oh  !   bid  her,  as  ye  goe. 
Not  la\  Isll  tears.—  Browne.   Iii  itannia's  L'aslorah,  b.ii.  6,  I. 

Stern  beasts  in  trains  that  by  his  truncheon  fell, 


Close 

Its  forest's  sides  rctiiing.  left  a  lawn 
Of  ample  circuit,  where  (he  widening  stream 
Now  o'er  lis  pebbled  ehanni  I  nimbly  trips 
lu  many  a  lucid  maze.— Mason.   Emjltsh  Garden,  b.  iii. 
■ They,  along 

The  lawn//  vale,  of  every  beauteous  stone, 
1'ile  in  (he  rosea t  air  with  fond  expense. 

Dyer.  The  Ruins  of  Rome. 

Fr.  Laxatif,  (laschcr,  to 
loose;)  It.  Lassat'tvo;  Sp. 
Laxativo ;  Lat  La.rativtts, 
from  lax-are,  to  loose.  Tho. 
"  lax,  or  lashc,  (as  Holland 
writes  it,)  Minshew  terms, — 
laxitas  intcstinorum.  Cot- 
grave  explains — laxite  laxa- 


LAX,  adj. 
Lax,  or 
Lask,  n. 
Laxa'tion. 

La'xative,  adj. 

La'xativh,  n. 

La'xitv. 

La'xness. 
tiveness.     Lax,  th 

Loose,  slack,  untied,  unfastened,  unconstrained, 
unrestricted,  dissolute. 

"  A  day  or  two  ye  shul  han  digestives 

Of  wormes,  or  Ve  laU  vmi  laxatives." 

Chaucer.  The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  v:  14.8C8. 
"  Now,  sire,"  quod  she,  "  when  we  (Ice  fro  the  beames, 

for  (ioddes  love,  as  lake  some  laxatif."— Id.  lb.  v. 14,950. 

If  the   iuice  thereof  rgarden  skirwort]  be  drunke  with 

mat's  milke,  it  stajelh  the  (lux  of  the  belly  called  the  laske. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xx.  c.  5. 

vil. 

So  all  I  wish  must  settle  in  this  sum 

That  mole  sticnglh  from  taxations  come. 

Cartivright.  A  New-Year's  Gift  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

Is  it  imaginable  there  should  he  among  these  a  law  which 
('-oil  alluw'd  not,  a  law  giving  permissions  laxatne  to  un- 
marry  a  wife  and  marry  a  lust,  a  law  to  sutler  a  kind  of 
tribunal  adultery  {—Milton.   Tetrachordon. 

The  vehicle  of  water  and  hony,  is  of  a  laxative  power 
itself.— Brown.   Vuhjor  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

If  sometimes  it  cause  any  laxity  it  is  in  the  same  way 
with  iron  unprepared,  which  will  disturb  some  bodies,  and 
work  by  purge  and  vomit. — Id.  lb.  b.  Ii.  c.  3. 

The  flesh  of  that  sort  of  fish  being  lax,  and  spungy,  and 

nothing  solum,  solid  and  weighty  as  that  "I  the  born  lishes. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Rye   is  more   acid,   laxative,  and  less  nourishing  than 


tho 


of  Ah 

s,c. 

.  Prop. 

Whence  lliere   arisrth  n 

laxihj 

ean5d 

iii'li-r.-tiuu 

The  word  trlcrrius  itself 
tinn,  as  every  learned  man 
scdcbil,  may  mean  ;  as  luns 

Si 

Fur  Ihe  free  passajrc  of  th 
site   that   the  tympanum   I 
otherwise,  the  lawns  uf  th.i 
and  ciany  the  sound.— I/ah 

LAY,  n.      Mr.  Tynv 

hitt  i 

in 

■lint 

d  to  b 

believe, 
"that  the  Id.  Ziod,  Got.  Lied,  A.  S.  Leoth,  nnd 
Fr.  Lai,  are  all  to  be  deduced  from  the  same 
Goth,  original."  Wachter  leads  us  to  tlvisoriginal ; 
he  derives  the  Gcr.  Lied  bom  the  verb,  "  Lautcn, 
cancre,  sonare ;  Dut.  Luidcv ;  Sw.  Linda;" 
which  are  themselves  from  the  A.  S.  Hh/d-an,  to 
make  a  (loud)  noise,  to  low  or  bellow,  A.  S. 
lllivran,  from  which  is  also  formed  hkolh-iian, 
cancre.  And  leoth  (the  initial  h  omitted)  is  said 
by  Somner  to  be  not  only  "  a  verso,  a  song,  a  spng 
oi'  rejoicing,  an  ode  or  psalm,  but  a  shout  or  noise  - 


LAY 

(though  he  restricts  it  (improperly)  to  the  shout 
or  noise)  which  -.Dinners  make  when  they  doe  any 
thing  together,  or  when  the  matter  doth  call  or 
encourage  them.'  Mariners  still  retain  the  same 
custom,  and  the  noise  they  make  confirms  the 
etymology,  viz.  l,!,ie-cth,bath,  the  third  person  of 
the  wb  hknoon,  end  whence  leolh,  a  low  or  lay. 

For  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  definition  of  the  word  lay. 
see  the  quotation  from  him  :  the  explanation  of 
Somner  is  more  ample  and  satisfactory. 
And  under  Ivnde  in  a  lannde.  lenede  ich  a  stounde 
To  litben  here  fuics.  and  her  loveliche  notes. 

Piers  Ptouhuau,  p.  169. 


Thise  olde  gentil  Bretons  in  hit  dayea 

Of  diuers  auentures  maden  laves, 
Itimeyed  in  hire  firste  Breton  tonge  i 

Which  la'i'1  wi'.h  liir  instruments  they  songe, 
Orelics  redden  hem  f..r  hir  plesance. 

Id.  The  Frankeleines  Prologue, 


LAY 


While  Philomel  i 


Spinier.  The  1'ca'rcs  of  Hit  Muses. 
;  while  in  our  shades, 
e  of  the  listening  night, 
The  sober-suited  sundress,  lulls  her  '.«■/. 


According  to  these  examples  we  should  rather  define  the 
li.j  to  he  .1  Cp.rirs  of  serious  narrative  poetry,  of  a  moderate 
length,  in  a  simple  style  »«*;*W|  ,„,„,.  Dis, 

Fr.  Lai,  lays     It.  Laieos    Sp. 

Lei/o;  Cut.  Letch;  Gcr.  Ley. 
Rv  the  Atmlo-  Saxons,  says  Junius, 
lawede  man  was  formerly  called 
laicus,  profanus ;  whence  has  re- 
'  d  to  this  day  the  word  lewd; 
and  Tooke  affirms  that  lete'd  is  the  past  part,  and 
lay  the  past  tense,  and  therefore  past  part,  of  the 
A.  5.  verb  Lttic-un.  prodcre.  to  delude,  to  mislead; 
and  means,  "  misled,  led  astray,  deluded,  imposed 
upon,  betrayed  into  error."  Hence  it  was  applied 
to— 

The  common  people,  the  vulgar,  from  their  igno- 
rance, so  easily  misled;  and  subsequently,  by  the 
arrogance  of  the  clergy,  to  all  not  of  their  order. 
See  the  quotation  from  Gibbon  ;    and  Lew0. 
Lcrcd  men  5;  lay,  fre  S;  bond  of  toune. 


LAV,*//. 
Li'lC,  adj. 
La'ic,  n. 
La'ical. 
La'itv. 
La' 


This  retreat,  sosuited  to  the  genius  of  a  Gray,  or  a  Milton, 
is  now  oecupied  bv  a  lay-brother,  who  resides  in  it  merely  to 
keep  it  clean,  a  ta'sk  which  he  performs  with  great  care  and 
success. — Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  iii.  c.  10. 

The  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  gave  birth  to 
the  memorable  distinction  of  the  laity  and  of  the  clergy, 
which  had  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
former  of  the.e  appellations  comprehended  the  body  of  the 
christian  people. — Gibbon.  Roman  Empire,  c.  15. 


").       Goth.  Lag-yan  ;  A.  S.  Lec-ga 


Dut.  Lt'igen  ;    Ger.  Ln/-, 


U.  Brunne,  p.  171. 
When  thev  saw  the  boldness  of  1'eter  anil  John.  &  vnder- 
totle  that  they  were  villained  men  and  lay  people,  they 
narueyled. — Bible,  1561.  .lots,  e.  4. 


Tyndall.   Worket,  p.  189. 
forth  Luther's  heresy  tcch'.ng  that  prest- 
but  the  office  of  a  lay-man  or  a  lay- 
by the  people  to  preache. 

Sir  T.  iron,  ir 
No  wonder  though  the  people  gTew  profane. 
When  churchmen's  lives  gave  l.iya,-,,  leave  to  fall. 

Drayton.   The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  iv. 

They  should  he  stilt  frequen'"d  with  such  m  unnriiKipl'J, 

unedited,  and    'li-mbb'e.  as  that  the  whiff  of  every  new 

pamphlet  should  stagger  them  out  of  their  catechism  and 

Christian  walking.— Milton,  tlf  Cnlircus'd  Printing. 

Needs  must  it  be.  that  as  laickt,  so  priests  also,  of  whom 
men  are  created,  should  >ccld  their  service  to  the  divine 
will  and  preordination  to  the  creating  of  them. 

Bp.  Hall.  Honour  of  the  Maricd  Cltrgie,  b.  iii.  Cone. 

A  flattering  priest  (for  in  all  ag.  s  the  clerieall  will  flatter, 

as  well  as  ther',,, e,//i".  tolde  him  that  hi.  a'nd!ines  and  virtues 

msilv  deserved  Mhavei.i  this  world  the  empire  of  tin- world, 

and  in  the  world  to  come,  to  raigno  with  the  sonue  of  Uod. 

e     :,..,>     r 

The  tail)  pcrcciuing  either  none,  or  else  verie  few  to  bee 

remaining  at  home.  entred  the  chark'.  lodeings,  and  carried 

away  a  great  deal  and  many  kinds  of  stuffe. 


Stem.  Edir.  I. 


IMS, 


Jlystcrics  arc  barr'il  from  laic 


LAY, 
Lay,  r 

La'yer.         \Lcqga  ,•  ponere,  to  put  or  pi 
La'ving,  ii.   (      To  put  or  place;   literally  and 
La'vstall.  J  metaphorically  ;  literally,  when  a 
state  of  rest  is  intended. 

Used  with  prepositions  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
Lat.  verb  Punere,  to  put  or  place,  and  its  com- 
pounds; thus, — 

To  lay  or  put  down  ;  to  deposit ;  to  lay  or  put 
upon ;  to  impose  ;  to  lay  or  put  out,  or  before,  to 
expose ;  to  lay  or  put  together ;  to  compose ;  to 
lay,  put,  or  place  near  to  ;  (in  apposition  ,)  to  put 
or  place  in  their  proper  places,  to  lispose  :  to  put 
or  place  up,  in  store,  at  rest ;  to  repose. 

It  has  very  numerous  consequential  applications, 
which  may  be  inferred  from  the  context  of  the 
sentence  in  which  they  occur. 

A  layman  employed'  by  painters,  may  be  that 
upon  which  drapery  is  layed. 
The  Romavues  laie  sone  adoun,  he  made  emtv  place, 
And  the  Britones  a  rysc  faste.  It.  Gloucester,  p.  50. 

The  Kyng  his  castelle  sesis,  and  held  titer  his  pask  day, 
lliui  and  his  ther  esis,  and  alio  that  feste  ther  lay. 

R. Brunne,  p.  271. 
And  whanncPoul  hadde  hid  on  hem  hisehondis  the  Holi 
Goo»t  cam  iu  him—  Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  10. 


That  I  mvghtc  desyre  of  hyn 
a  good  wave  for  vs.  yea  for  vs,  for  our  children  k  lor 
ye  cattell,  because  of  the  layinyes  a  wayte. 

Bible,  1551.  3  Esdras,  c.  8. 
This  place  of  Smvthfeelde  was  at  y'  daye  a  layc  slowc  ol 
all  order  of  fylth.— Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  220. 

The  Britains  also  assembling  togither  in  companies, 
greatlie  annoied  the  Saxons  as  thev  lai,  there  at  siege. 

llolinshcd.  Historic  of  England,  b.  V.  c.  9. 

And  because  it  workes  better  when  any  thing  seemeth  tc 
be  gotten  from  von  bv  question,  than  if  von  oiler  it  of  your- 
sclfe,  you  may  "lay  a  bait  for  a  question,  by  showing  onothet 
visage  aud  countenance,  than  you  e 


Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Cunning. 
i  he  seemed  too  desirous  of  glory  :  and  indeed 


In  plastering  likewise  of  our  fairest  houses  oner  our  heads, 
we  vse  to  laie  first  a  luine  (layer,  stratum)  or  two  of  white 
mortar  tempered  with  li.aire  vpon  laths. 

Holinshed.  The  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
lay  to  stake  him- 
vate  and  single  person,  though 
vet  of  no  considerable  estate. 
Oldys.  Life  of  Sir-Walter  Ralegh. 
The  hard  gravel,  or  pebble,  at  the  first  laying,  will  not 
ficr  the  grasse  to  come  forth  upright. 

Sacwi.  Natural!  Historic,  §505. 
Scarce  could  he  footing  find  in  that  foule  way 

Formally  corses,  li'se  a  great  lay-stall, 
l  If  murd'red  men.— ,s> //scr.  faerie  Qtieenc,  b.  i.  c.  0. 


good  birth  and  c 


Rochester.   Vpon  Xuihing 
acinda). 

Gay.   The  Eqnii:>ca!i;n. 

The  lay  part  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  or  such  of  the 

people  as  are  not  comprohoruUal  under  the  denomination  of 

.  >igy,  may  he  divided  into  three  distinct  states,  the  civil,  the 

military,  and  the  maritime.—  Blarhi'onc.  Can.  b.  i.e.  12. 


Ilefore  this  time.  Sou,)  li -M  was  a  loislulot  all  ordure  and 
filth,  and  the  place  where  felons  were  put  to  execution. 

Bacon.  Hen.  I.  an.  1112. 
If  he  will  live,  abroad,  with  his  companion;, 
Iu  dung  and  leyslnlls  :  it  is.worth  a  tearc. 

B.Jonsou.  Ei-cry  Man  iu  his  Humour,  Actii.  sc.  5. 
With  watching  overworn,  with  tares  opprest, 
lnhaupy  1  had  /".</  me  down  to  rest  ; 
And  heavy  sleep  my  weary  limbs  possest. 

Drgden.   Virgil.  .Ends,  b.  vi. 
Pompey,  who  then  lay  about  Candavia.  hearing  of  Cresar's 
and  being  in  pain  for  Dyrrhacliiuni,  marched  that 


-Rom:   l.u 


Arg. 


Tor  what  remains  you  are  to  have  a  layman  almost  as  hir. 
s  the  life,  for  every  figure  in  particular;  a  figure  of  wood 
r  cork,  turning  upon  joints. 

Drydcn.  Du  Fresnoy.  Art  of  Painting,  §  220 


LAZ 

evenge  t 

,r  120.001 


The  King  of  Ava,  in  revenge  of  his  vassal  the  King  of 
Tangu,  with  an  armie  of  l'O.OOD  men,  and  a  fleet  of  400 
vessels,  laid  siege  to  Brito  in  his  strong  forr  of  Siriam. 

Mickle.  Hist,  of  the  Portuguese  Empire  in  Asia. 

Many  trees  may  be  propagated  by  loners,  the  evergreens 
about  Bartholomew  tide,  and  other  trees  about  the  month  of 
February.—  Miller.  Gardener's  Dictionary. 


for  disposing  draperies. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  V.  Engravers. 

Some    (sajrs    Junius)    think 
Lazarus,  the 
lazaret  ,• 
Lasereisch. 
A  place  for  la:ers,  or  lepers  ;  for  those  afflicted 
nth  any  sort  of  disease  or  malady. 


LA'ZAR.      "J       Some    (nays    Junius 
La'zard.  I  Inzer  so  used  from  Lazt 

La'zaret.        J  beggar,      l'"r.  Lndrerie, 
Lazare'tto.  J   It.  Lazaretto;   L)ut.  Zti 


1  Canterbury  Tales, 
.  dark, 


Better  than  a  lazar  or  a  beggei 
Chaucer.  Prologue  to  th 

Immediately  a  r'ace 

B-fore  his  eyes  appear'd,  s-ad.  noys 

A  tazoi-hoose  it  sse.n'd,  wlitnu  were  laid 

Numbers  of  all  diseas'd,  all  maladies. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 
Forlorn,  a  friendless  orphan  oft  to  roam. 
Craving  some  kind,  some  hospitable  home  ; 
Or,  like  Ulysses,  a  low  lazar  btand 
Beseeching  pity's  eye,  and  bounty's  band. 

Suvoge.  The  Wanderer,  c.  5 

rid  piteous  lazards  oh  attend  her  door? 
She  gave— farewell  the  parent  of  the  poor. 

Id.  Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Jones. 

The  same  penalty  also  attends  persons  escaping  from  the 
lazarets,  or  places  wherein  quarantine  is  to  be  performed. 
Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 

Thus  he  [St.  Charles  Borromeo]  founded  schools,  colleges, 
and  hosoitals.  built  parochial  churches,  most  affectionately 
attended  his  tlock  during  a  destructive  pestilence,  erected  a 
lazaretto,  and  served  the  forsaken  victims  with  his  own 
hands. — Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  iv.  c.  1. 

Dut.  Lossigh,  remissus,  piger, 
segnis,  (Kilian;)  probably  from 
the  verb  Lossen  ,■  A.  S.  Les-an, 
dimittere,  remittere,  to  dismiss,  to 
remit  or  relax,  Gcr.  Lassen,  remittere  animum  a 
laborc ;  to  remit  or  relax  the  mind  from  labour, 
and  consequentially  to  remain  inactive  or  inert. 
Lazy,  adj — 

Inactive,  inert,  slow,  slothful,  sluggish,  indolent. 
To  laze, — to  be  or  remain  inactive  or  slothful;  to 
live  or  spend  the  time  slothfully  or  sluggishly. 


I  had  rather  cr.iei.e  my  sinewes.  break  my  backe, 
Then  a  oil  should  such  dishonour  vndergoe 
While  1  sit  lazy  by.— Shakespeare.  Temotst,  Act  i 


LAZE,  v.  ^ 
La'zv.  {  i 

La'zh.v.       It 

L.v'ztNESS.  )    i 


Fly, 

Call  on  tne  u 

Whose  speed 


Time,  till  thou  run  out  thy  I 
izy.  leaden-stepping  hours, 

but  the  heavy  plummet's  pace. 


Milton.  Odeo 

That  wit.  born  apt  high  good  to  do, 

By  da,,  ding  lazily 

On  Nature's  nothing,  be  not  nothing  too. 


I  might  have  been  mot 
ootild  perhaps  have  given  t 
more  agreeable  to  r 
judgrr 


Donne.  The  Doctors. 

t  in  new  modelling,  and 

turn  that  would  have  been 

fancies,  but  my  laziness,  or  my 

think  there  was  no  need  of  that  trouble. 

G'.unei!'..  Ess.  I'rcf. 

He  that  takes  liberty  to  lazt  himself,  and  dull  his  spirits 

for  lack  of  use,   shall  find  the  more  he  sleeps,  the  more  he 

shall  be  drowsy;  till  he  become  a  very  slave  to  his  bed.  and 

make  sleep  his  master. 

Whateley.  Redemption  of  Time,  (1C3-I,)  p.  23. 
(The  consideration  of  our  latter  end  will  engage  us)  not  to 
be  I'iz'i  and  loitering  iu  the  dispatch  of  ouronely  considera- 
ble business  concerning  eternity.— .Borrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  H. 
Shall  we  keep  our  hands  in  our  bosome,  or  stretch  our- 
selves on  our  beds  of  '-.,., ,,.,,-.  while  all  the  world  about  us 
is  hard  at  work,  in  pursuing  the  designs  of  its  < 


Id.  lb. 


:  ideas  birth 


Thro'  tedious  channels  the  congealing  flood 
Crawls  lazily,  and  hardly  wanders  on. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  "f  Presetting  } 


LEA 


i  from  bed,  and  down  I  s 


Dodsl 


The  Fool/nan. 


LEA.  ^  A. 
Lease.  >  terra 
Le'asow.  )  lieth 


A.  S.  Lear/,  let/.  Somner  calls  it, 
inculta,  lay-tend,  land  that 
untitled.  Gower  uses  the  ex- 
ression — "  the  lease,  which  is  plainef  Vcrstegan 
takes  Leyh,  ley,  or  lea,  "  to  signifie  ground  that 
lieth  unraanured,  and  wildly  overgrowne."  And 
Skinner  savs,  that  a  la;/  or  lea  ol  land  may  perhaps 
Be  from  the  h.S.Xec-gan,  ponere,  to  lay,  because 
in  the  year  we  allow  it  to  remain  untilled,  we  lay 
dung  upon  it.  And  see  the  quotations  from 
Beaum.  &  Fletch.  and  Dryden ;  who  write  it  lay. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  A.  S.  the  verb  Lasw-ian, 
pascere,  pabulari,  to  feed,  to  foster,  or  pasture 
cattle,  as  is  usual  on  commons  ;  and  the  noun 
Lceswe,  pascuum,  feeding  ground  or  pasture,  a 
leese  or  common.  Wiclif  uses  both  verb  and  noun. 
And  see  Lesuris  in  Jamieson. 

From  plain  or  pasture  land  it  is  extended  to  the 
plain  surface  of  water.     See  the   first  quotation 
from  Spenser. 
Or  Welles  swete  and  colde  ynow,  of  lesen  and  of  mede. 

.     R.  Gloucester,  p.  1. 

1    And  not  fer  fro  hem  was  a  flock  of  many  swyn  lesewynge. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  S. 

3  out,  and  he  schal  fynde 


And  upon  this,  also  men  sayn, 

That  fro  the  lease,  which  is  plaine 

Into  the  brercs  thei  forcatche.— Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 


The  horse  ybred  in  holte 
And  fed  on  lusty  lease, 
In  time  will  champe  the  fotnii 


'L'mh  mle.  That  T  ime  conquer  elk  all  Things 
—  Let  wife,  and  land, 


As  when  two  warlike  brigandines  at  sea, 
With  murd'rous  weapons  arm'il  to  cruell  fight, 

Do  meete  together  on  the  wat'ry  lea. 
They  stemme  ech  other  with  so  fell  despight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  Iv 

Though  many  a  load  of  marie  and  manure  layd, 
Eeviv'd  his  liarren  leas,  that  erst  la//  dead. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  V.  i 
Fye.  shepheard's  swalne.  why  sitt'st  thou  all  alone 

Whilst  other  lads  are  sporting  on  the  let/es  ? 
Joy  may  have  company,  but  Grief  hath  none, 

Where  Pleasure  never  came,  sports  cannot  please 
Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i 


men  and  cities,  castels,  fortresses,  or  other  places  of  defense, 
in  mertowes,  leasscwes,  S:c.) — Holinshed.  Hen.  II.  an.  1173. 
A  tuft  of  daises  on  a  flowery  lag 


Or  where  old  Cam  soft  paces  o'er  the  lea 
In  pe/isive  mood,  and  tunes  his  Doric  reeds. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  2. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 

Gray.  Elegy  written  in  a.  Country  Church-yard. 


LKAU,  B.    \ 
Lead,  v.      I  . 
Le'aden.      [  ; 
Le'ady.       ) 


LEAD,  b.  ^       A.S.Lced;    Dut.  Loot;    Gcr. 
"  Lot.  Wachter  derives  from  Loosen, 
:o  dissolve  ;    or  Lassen, 
fundere,     liquefacere,     to     melt. 
Skinner, — from  Lerd-an,  ducerc,  because  of  all  the 
baser  metals  it  is  (as  he  thought)  the  most  ductile. 
Of  seluer  and  of  gold,  of  tyn  and  of  lead. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  1. 


He  causcth  th'  one  to  rage  with  golden  burning  dart, 
And  doth  alay  v,  ith  le-'/le//  eoU;  again  the  other's  hart. 

Surrey.  Description  of  the  Fickle  Affections,  $c 


LEA 

He  fashioneth  the  clay  with  the  arm,  and  bowelh  down 
his  strength  before  his  feet ;  he  applieth  himself  to  lead  it 
ovci  ,  and  lie  is  diligent  to  make  clean  the  surface. 

Bible.  Ecclesiasles,  xxxviii.  50. 

Midarrilus  was  the  first  man  that  brought  lead  out  of  the 
island  Cassiteris.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  5li. 
For  thy  he  thril'd  thee  with  a  leaden  dart 

To  love  fair  Daphne,  v.  Inch  thee  loved  lesse. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queeue,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 

There  is  it  great  difference,  and  discernable  even  to  the 

eve.  betwixt  the  several  ores  :  for  instance,  of  lead,  sonic  of 
which  1  can  show  vi.u  so  like  steel,  and  so  unlike  common 
Irad-ore,  that  the  workmen  upon  that  account  are  pleased 
to  call  it  Steel-ore.—  Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  323. 

A  leaden  tower  upheaves  its  heavy  head, 

Large  In/den  arches  press  the  slimy  bed, 
The  soft  soil  swells  beneath  the  load  of  lend. 

Fawkes.  The  Temple  of  Dulaess. 

LEAD,  v.     ~\       A.S.  Lced-an;  Dut.  leyd-en, 

Lead,  b.  leed-en;  Ger.  Lttjten;  Sw.Led-a, 

Le'ader.         >  ducere. 

Le'ading,  n.    I       To  go  before  as  guide  or  con- 

Le'adman.  J  ductor;  to  show  the  way  or  in- 
duce to  follow ;  to  conduce  or  conduct ;  to  induce, 
attract,  or  persuade,  to  regulate  the  course ;  to 
draw  on ;  to  cause  to  follow  or  pursue. 

Lead,  with  prepositions,  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  the  compounds  of  the  Lat.  Ducere  ;  e.g.  to 
abduce,  to  adduce,  &c. 


The  Scottes  ft  the  Peihtes  togider  gan  thei  chace, 
To  waste  alle  Northumberland,  the  godes  awav  thei  ledde. 
II.  Brunne,  p.  7, 

And  he  that  best  laborede.  best  was  alowede 

And  leders  for  here  laborynge.  overe  al  the  lordes  g es, 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  HI. 

Thei  ben  blynde  and  leederis  of  blynde  men,  and  if  a 
blinde  man  lede  a  blynde  man,  bothe  fallen  downe  in  the 
cliche-   Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  15. 


i  knight  is  to  his  chambre  ladde  anon 
is  unarm'd,  and  to  his  mete  ysette. 

Chaucer.   The  Squieres  Tale,  V.  10,48(5. 


Hir  fader,  whiche  in  ptomaine 

The  lede//ge  of  the  chiualrie 

In  gouernance  hath  vndertake. — Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

• What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask? 

The  conscience,  friend,  t'have  lost  them  overply'd 
In  liberty's  defense,  my  noble  task, 

Of  which  all  Europe  talks  from  side  to  side. 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  ' 


So  that  we  may  justly  impute  all  that  was  extrannlinary 
in  the  valour  of  Caesar's  men,  to  their  long  exercise  vnder  a 
good  leader,  in  so  great  a  warre. — Hakewill.  Apol  b.  iv.  s,  9. 


■ Then  why,  like  ill-conditiou'd  children, 

Start  we  at  transient  hardships  in  the  way 

That  trod:/  to  purer  air  and  softer  skies,'' 

And  a  ne'er  setting  sun  ?  Blair.  Grave 


LEA 

LEAF,  «.  "\i  Goth.  Lauf;  A.S.  Leafe,  Dut. 
Leap,«.  Loof :     Ger.   Laid);     Sw.   Lnef. 

Le'afless.  l_  Wachter  derives  from  obsolete 
Le'aev.  I  Ger.  Laub-en,  tegere,  to  cover, 
Le'avkd.  whence  also  Luub,  a  covered 
Le'avv.      J  place.      Junius, — from  the   Gr. 

■f>u\w. 

Leafh  applied  to  various  things,  flat  and  thin  ; 

as  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  of  a  book,  of  a  table,  of  a 

door ;  to' a  substance  beaten  flat  and  thin,  as  leaf. 

gold,  leaf -silver. 

I  se  it  by  ensamplo  in  sommer  lime  on  trees 
There  some  bowes  ben  leued,  and  some  here  none. 

Piers  Plouhman.   Vision,  p.  78. 
Alle  the  leees  fallen.  Id.  lb.  p.  HOC 


ne  over  the  leaf,  and  chese  another  tale. 

Chaucer.  The  Mitleres  Prologue,  v.  3237. 

ligallus  was  thus  restored  to  the  kingdome,  and 
d  by  due  correction  that  lie  most  turne  the  leafe,  and 
ut  a  new  lesson,   by  changing  his  former  trade  of 

into  b  Iter,   if  he  e.enM  rei-llc  in  Slierlie. 

Holinshed.  The  Historic  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

n  I  no  more  shall  court  the  verdant  hay, 

the  dry  leafless  trunk  on  Golgotha. 

Carew.  To  Master  George  Sands. 
,  all  as  happy  as  of  all  the  fairest, 
ivith  her  fellow  maidens,  now  within 

leafy  sin  Her  that  abuts  against 


■spcare.  Pericles,  Act  V.  sc.  1 . 


Id.  Muck  j 

open  before  him  thi 
not  be  shut. 
Bible.'Modcrn  Version.  Isaiah,  xxiv.  1 

For  most  trees  do  begin  to  sprout  in  the  fall  of  the  leaf  o 
ipjmii.  and  if  not  kept  Peel;  by  cold  and  outward  causes 
ould  leaf  about  the  solstice. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  il.  c.  C 

Like  leares  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found, 

Now  green  in  youlh,  now  withering  on  the  ground; 
Another  race  the  follow  ine  Spi  ing  supplies  ; 
They  fall  successive,  and  sue.  cs,ive  lise. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vl 


Somervile.  The  Chasl 
And  all  her  train,  with  leaf,  chaplels  crown'd, 
Were  for  unblam'd  virginitv  renown'd. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  iiu 
As  from  the  summit  of  some  desert  rock, 
The  sport  of  tempests,  falls  the  leafless  oak, 
Of  all  its  honours  stript.—  Wilkie.   The  Epiganiad, 
Scarce  stole  a  breeze  to  wave  the  leafy  spray, 
Scarce  trill'd  sweet  Philomel  he,  softest  lay. 

Mason.     Isis,  a  Mon 

LEAGUE,  n.  \       Fr.  Ligve ;    ft.  lega,    Sp. 

Leagce,  o.         >  Liya  ■,   Low  Lat.  Liya,  a  bond, 

Le'agl'er.  j  a  confetleratioh.  —  a  Uganda. 
(Voss.  de  Vit.  lib.  iii.  c.  20. )     See  Ltfge. 

A  bond  or  obligation,  (se.)  to  perform  certain 
covenants ;  a  covenant,  a  combination,  a  confe- 
deracy. 

Furthermore  signifying  that  he  dyd  consecrate  a  newe 
league  of  the  euar.gelevl  profe-.sion  by  I'  ' 


Udal.  Malt,  e 

.Within  his  breast,  as  in  a  pal 

Wakeful  ambition  lean/fd  wi 

P.  Fletcher. 

ace, lye 

h  hasty  pride. 

Upon  the  Picture  of  Ac] 

As  th'  earnest  to  confirm  ant 
The  league  between  them 

ratify 

v..  newly  begun. 
Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b 

Wee.  and  onr  friends,  are  seconded  from  Italy,  fpaytic, 
Flaunders,  and  Germany,  besides  the  niatehlesse  strength 
of  resolute  leaguer,  in  this  hole  vnioii. 

Slow.  Q.  Elizuoelli,  an.  1590. 
In  me  affiane'd,  fortify  thy  breast, 
Though  myriads  leaoucd  thv  rightful  claim  contest. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  a.  XZ. 


■ Whose  on 

Is  to  preserve  their  Cou 
In  honour  leoyu'd,  r.on^ 


Gotham,  b.  iii, 


LEA 

League,  n.  'Fr.  Liem-,  it.  Leg&t  sp. 

Lrqua ;  Lat.  Leuca.  The  most  ancient  instance 
of  the  Lat.  word,  which  Vossius  had  met  with,  is 
in  the  original  of  the  passage  quoted  from  Animi- 
anus.  The  true  reading  of  the  word  is  uncertain. 
Spelman  writes  it  leuca,  lent/a,  leuie.i,  and  Iran  ,• 
the  etymology  is  unknown.  (  See  Vossius,  ,/,■  I  it. 
lib.  ii.'c.  1 1,  and  lih.  iii.  c.  Ii )  Also  Spelman,  in 
v.  Leuca,  and  Menage,  in  v.  Lkue. 

The  stontie  was  so  hedenuse,  that  in  Iasse  than  a  day 
they  win-  .IriLi.ii  a  hululi.nl  lenaes  fro  Hie  place  wherthey 
were  before  — Bet  iters.   Froissarl.  Crongete,  vol.  i.  c.  SI. 


Holland.  Ammiamts,  p.  CO. 
That  some  few  leautie*  should  make  Ihis  change, 
To  man  unlearn 'd'seems  mighty  strange.  ^ 

Some  traverse  many  a  league  of  country  o'er, 

Anil  seme  review  tlu  ir  native  seats  no  more.  ' 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furiosa,  h.  si. 

LE'AGUER,  v.  \     See  Beleague.  Gcr.  Lag- 

Le'aouer,  n.        )en;    Dut.  Zaeg-hen  s    A.S. 

Zic-yan,  to  lay ;  Ger.  Lager ,  Dut.  Legher  ,■  ( Sw. 

Layer,  from  litjtja,  quatcnus  cummorari  notat, — 

A  camp  ;  where  an  army  or  body  of  soldiers  lay 
or  are  laid. 

A  town  leaguer'tl,—n  town  before  winch  an  army 
or  host  is  laid,  (sc.  to  assault  or  attack  it.) 

When  as  it  was  percciued  thai  I  heir  i  lender  ranks  were  not 
able  to  resist  the  thieke  let,l,ers  of  the  enemies,  they  began 
to  shriuke  and   looke  haul ic  vjion  an  other,  and  so  of 


Holinthed.  Historic  of  England,  b.  VI. 
That  'tig  not  strange  your  laundress  in  the  leaguer 
Llrcw  mad  with  love  of  you. 

Massinger.  The  Fatal  Dowrg,  Act  ur 
For  know,  though  I  appear  less  eager, 
I  never  mean  to  raise  my  leaguer. 
Till  or  by  storm,  or  else  by  famine, 
I  force  you  to  the  place  I  am  in. 

Cotton.  ToJohnBradshau 


replace. 
Iliad,  l>. 


Pope,  homer. 
in  none  or  those  that  took  Macstrick, 
Nor  Yarmouth  leaguer  knew. 

Rochester.    Upon  drinking  in  a  Bowl. 
.  Lrchen,  Irrchrn,  hiare  ;  Dut. 
1  chink :   lech  schip, 
rimosa. 

or  open  ;  and,  conse- 
y,  to  admit  or  emit,  (se. ) 
any  (laid;    to  "admit  or  let  in.  to  emit,  or  let,  or 
drop  out ;  to  be  unable  to  contain  or  retain. 

Kcldnmo  chaunseth  it,  that  whoso  lyke  a  foolo  placeth 
hyuiaclfc  ill  rileulinge  shyppe  with  such  as  aflcr,  by  mis- 
fortune, be  cast  into  the  sea.  d.e.lhe  scape  alvll"  to  lande, 
and  all  the  reste  he  drowned.-  !..,  T.  M..„:  ll\;  I.  -s,  p.lrai. 


Rochester.    I 

LEAK,  u.  "\  GT.Lecha 
Leak,  n.      |  Leek,  rima, 

Leak,  adj.  V.navis  rimosa 
Li/akage.  I  To  gape  t 
Le'akt.       J  quentially,  t( 


othrike's  procurr 


Fool,  Her  boat  bath  a  leal; 
And  she  must  not  speal: 

Why  she  dares  not  come  over  to  thee. 

Shakespeare     hear, 
And  fifty  sisters  water  in  lehe  vessels  draw. 


Fa,  tie  Qnecnc,  b. 


?nt  him  for  drowning,  though  the  ship 
than  a  nntt  shell,  and  as  teaki/  as  an 
h—  Shakespeare.    Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

i  another;— 


LEA 

LE  AM,  or  )      A  hunter's  word,  (  Skinner). 
LlAM.  f      The  cord  or  string  with  which 

dogs  are  lead  is  so  called  from  the  Fr.  Lien,  a  band. 

Hut  lyckynge  the  legges  and  handes  of  the  man,  whiche 
lave  dvsnia'yd.-.  loUnec  h.r  dealhe  [the  lionj  lukc  acquaint 
anoeut  linn,  and  euer  after  foloveed  hym,  bey nge  ladde  ill  a 
small  Igum.—Sir  T.  F.ttjol.  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  13. 

r'o.vaT  where  i'l.'ay  loli^'tbegnnuly  high  palin'd  hart. 
Druglon.   The  Muses   Elysium,  Nymphal  0. 

LEAN,!'.      >      A.  S.  Illitm-an,  hlyn-ian ;  Gcr. 
Le'aninii,  n.  J  and  Dut.  Lenen ;    Sw.Laena,  re- 
cumbere,  indinare,  inniti : — 

To  press  against  in  an  oblique  direction  ;  to 
incline,   to  recline,  to   repose ;    to  be  out  of  an 
upright  position  ;    to  incline  or  bend  towards,  or 
have  an  inclination  for. 
And  lertde  vp  hys  sseld,  &  hartaied  hym  ynou. 

11.  Gloucester,  p.  308. 


1551.  Judges,  c.  1G. 


Pope.  Essag  on  Man,  Epist.  4. 

It  is  this;  that  faith  is  not  an  assent  to  propositions  of 

any  kind,  hid  a  r.  cunili -ney,  leaning,  resting,  rolling  upon, 

adherence  In  (lor  thevexpiess  themselves  in  these  seveial 

terms,  and  others  like  them)  the  person  of  Christ. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Scr. -1. 
Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  ev'n  bis  failings 


LEA 

To  move  at  springs  or  bounds,  as  distinguished 
from  the  step  in  walking  or  running;  to  jump,  to 
spring,  to  bound.    See  the  quotation  from  Brown. 

Leap-year,  (see  Bissextile,)  q.d.  annus  saltans, 
because  it  leaps  over,  i.e.  exceeds  others  by  one 
day,  (.Skinner.) 

Leaper  is  in  speech  a  common  word. 

And  somme  lepte  her  8.'  there.  II.  Gloucester,  p.  396. 

igt  wt  treuthe 
piers  Plouhman,  p.J8. 


The  wif  came  lepiao  inward  at  a  renne. 

She  sayd,  "  Alas !  yuure  hois  gnlh  to  the  feline." 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4077. 

And  she  whiche  take  of  death  no  ltepc, 

Anonc  forth  lepte  in  to  the  depc  —  (i„wer.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

Andeuensosbal  the  children  of  M.  Mnre's  faythlesse  faith, 
made  by  the  pclsuation  of  ma,  leap  shoit  of  the  rest  which 
our  Sauiour  Jesus  is  rise  vnto.—Tyndall.   Worl.es,  p.  208. 

Johan.comc  out  at  some  windows-  and  speke  with  us,  and 
we  shall  receive  you  :  make  a  l.ape,  in  lykcwise  as  ye  bane 
made  some  of  us  to  l.-ape  wt  m  this  yer.  )t  hehoueth  you  to 
make  this  teupc.—Bcrneis.  Froissarl.   Crongcle,  c.  378. 


leapeth  better 


Goldsmith.   The  Desert,, I  I', Huge. 


LEAN,  adj.  ~\       A.S.  . 

Le'anness.     \  centre, 
Le'any.         )  become 


i  one  place,  a 

Dumpier.  Voyage,  b.  ii.  pt. 


J.  Philiiis.  Cider, 


Who,,  , 


lino  thus  the  halt  Ihey  found. 
The  clatterin,:  puuips  Willi  clanking  strokes  resound. 

To  accumulate  their  misfortunes,  they  were  soon  obligee 


There  Is  no  blah  like  to  the  qnost'iiing  fool; 

Kv'n  scarce  before  you  turn  yours.  If  about,  7! 

Whatocr  be  hears  his  letit.i/  tongue  runs  out. 

Hamilton.   II,, race,  b,  i.  F.pist. 


.Burke.  Letter  to  T.  Burgh,  Esq. 

A.  S.  Hltcn-ian,   hen-ian,   ma- 
sere  ;    to   be   or 
se  to  be  thin  or 
neagre.     And  the  adjective  lean, — 

Thin,  meagre,  poor ;  having  no  flesh  or  fleshy 
substance  ;  no  wholesome  or  nutritious  substance, 
or  quality. 

rtnt  God  wot  wha!  that  May  (le.ueht  in  hire  herte, 


Tale,  v.  07:17. 


hors  on  whiche  she  rode  was  Llacke, 
'cane,  and  galled  vpon  the  hack..-. —Uower.  Con.  Xb.iv. 

[then,  vii.  other  hvne  came  vp  after  them,  poore  and 
ml  f.iuoled  and  A.,;-.- lie  In.!.  —  Bible,  1551.  Gen    c.tl. 


.7. 
They  are  sped ; 

Add    wlo  II    lie  y    lit.    their   I. -all  Hi  id    fleshy  SOllgS 

Orate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw. 

Milton.   Lgeidas 
No  drought,  no  leaoeveste  thai  can  draw 
The  inn  valine  from  the  wither'.!  liulnies. 

Beaumont.  A  Funeralle  Ilijuttie  out  of  Prudentius. 
They  han  fat  kernes,  and  leant,  knaves, 

Th.il    lb   tlllg  (Inches   tol |'.e. 

Spenser.  Shtp/teard's  Calender.  August 
Thirst,    letinncsi,   excess   of   animal    secretions,  are   sign? 


Now  while  the  stomach  from  the  full  repast 

Ye  leaner  h.il.its,  give  all  hour  to  toil. 

Armstrong.   The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  i 

LEAP,!).     "|       Dut. Loop-en;  Ger. Lauffen-, 
Leap,  n.  I   Sw.    I.nepa,   currerc,   to    "run; 

Leai-eh.  f  Cnlh. ///,,„,,.„„,.  \.ri.Hlcap-an, 

Leaping,  71.  J  salire,  saltare,  to  leap  or  skip, 

1   -.miller    I      Sec  I  orr. 


tionahlc,)  stn 

And  km  all 


weights  in  his  bands,  than 

The  cause  is,  for  that  the  weight,  (if  it  be  prnpor- 

itrenglh.  uclh  the  sinewes,  by  o.ulraeting  them. 

Bacon.  Katuvatl  Historic,  §  GU6. 


:'•■;..  t 


Spenser.  Shepltenrd's  Calender.  April. 
Mole  famous  long  ag.ine,  than  for  the  salmon's  leap 
T..r  heavers  Tivy  was.  Dragloit.  l'ulg-Olbion,  s.  6. 

libertine  youth, 
Bacon.  Observations  on  a  Libel. 
Or  whether  they  move  per  frontem   et   quadratum,   as 
Sealiger  terms  it.  upon  a  square  base,  the  legs  of  both  sides 
movinr-  together,  a.s  tings  and  salient  animals,  which  is  pro- 
perly called  leaping— Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  e.  G. 

Some  late  writers  vppon  hope  of  reward  or  to  curry  fauor, 
with  time  and  stale,  h.uie  \  cry  vaiilgloriously  r 
vulo  erulles  niemoiv,  many  land-leapers,  blagging  ( 
&c.— Stow.  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  1C02. 


the  Bishop  of  Winchester.— Ilolinshed.  Edw.  II.  all.  130S. 
With  stilts  and  lope  s 

Whether  the  hull  or  courser  be  thy  care, 

Let  him  nut  leap  the  cow,  nor  mount  the  mare. 

Drydcn.  Virgil,  Geor.  3. 
It  is  a  short  history  of  the  lover's  leap,  and  is  inscribed. 
An  account  of  the  persons  male  and  female,  who  offered  up 
their  vows  in  the  temple  of  Ihe  I'ythian  Apollo  ill  the  forty- 
sixth  I  llympiad,  and  leaped  fiom  tin-  pronioiitoiyof  Leucatc 
into  the' Ionian  Sea,  in  unWr  to  cure  themseh  es  of  the  pas- 
sion of  luve.— Spectator,  No.  233. 


The  space  of  a  year  is  a  cleterminol 
riod,  consisting  commonly  of  SG5  day 

Ih'er  wilh  the  1 -lia  ■  ,1  c  .  ■  1.  .11  he' 

only.— Bliteki.:.-.  t   icniaria, b. 

e  and  well-known  pc- 
;  for,  though  in  bis- 
rlv  of  el'.i;,  yet  by  the 
in  the  leap-year,  toge- 
iceounted  for  one  day 
1.  c.  9. 

LEAP,  or  A       A.S.  Leap,  c 

alathus,  a  basket, 

Lepe.           >  hamperor  pannier  of  osiers,  (Som 
Li'rKi'.i..  J   ncr.) 

In  lepesSe  in  coulles  so  muche  vyssbii  BSolde  hym  brynge 
It.  Gloucester,  p   2G5. 

Tliei  token  up  that,  that  I. Tie  of  r.lifs  ovrne  leepis. 

llichf.  Murk;  c.  8. 

And  lecten  hym  doun  in  a  leap  hi  t 

te  wal. 

Id.  Dcdis,  c.  9. 

And  hi  a  wyudow  in  a  leep  I  was  la 

un  doun  hi  a  wal. 
Id.  2  Corgnth.  ell. 

And  alle  cetcn  and  weren  fullilld  ar 
was  lelt  of  relifis  sevene  lepfull.—Id. 

d  thei  token  that  that 

LEAR.     See  Lere. 

LEARN,  v.  ^  A.S.  La-ran;  Gcr.  Lcren  ,■ 
Le'abneb.  I  Dut.  Lecmi  ,■  Sw.Zeom,-  Old 
Le'aeninc.  V  English,  to  lere  (qv. )  ;  A.  S. 
LE'AENEDIslt.  I  Leumian  ;  tier.  Lenten,  to 
Le'arnedly.  J  leant.     The  Goth,  is  Laieyaq ; 

the  Ger.  have  lesen,  as  well  as  (Vera,  and  lenten; 

the  Goth.  Lis-an,  and  the  A.  S.  Lis-rm.  and  Jesan; 

legere,  colligere  ;  to  glean,  to  gather,  to  collect ; 

Eng.  to  lease,  (sc,  corn.)     Sec  Lease,  Leaser, 


LEA 

It  admits  then  of  a  conjecture  that  to  learn  may 
mean,  to  gather  or  take  up  ;  (take  or  teach,  qv. 
and  see  Beteche.) 

To  learn,  is  (by  modern  usage)  only — 

To  take  to  ourselves,  (sc.)  the  knowledge  of 
any  thing  ;  formerly  also,  to  take  it  to  another,  to 
deliver,  impart,  or  communicate  it ;   to  teach. 

To  take,  accept,  or  receive  (knowledge) ;  to 
acquire  or  obtain,  gain  or  procure  it. 

Ami  so  heo  scliulde 


Lernelh  to  suffren,  or  so  mote  I  gon, 
Ve  shul  it  ferae  whether  ye  wol  or  non. 

Chaucer.   Tin.  rr.nkeleiaesTale, 


Certis  I  know  not  other  i 
mockell  more  lernyng, 


i  witts,  what  ] 


.'t  me  behoueth. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Lone,  b.  iii. 
These  and  a  thousand  points  more  dooeth  Erasmus  by  oc- 
casion not  onely  touche,  but  also  in  such   sorte  moste 
learnedly  handle.—  Vdal,  Pref. 
Besides,  the  king  set  in  a  course  so  right, 

Which  1  for  him  laboriously  irad  tract, 
(Who,  till  I  learn  d  him,  had  not  known  his  might.) 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 


What  might  be  public];  good.—  .11, Hon.  Par.  Reg.  b.  1. 

And  yet  doth  his  majesty  [King  James]  distinguish  it 
Lma '.kkj  from  necromancy,  witchcraft,  and  the  rest:  of  all 
which  he  hath  v.uiuen  hire,  Iv  and  most  learnedly. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  h.  i.  c.  11.  S.2. 


For  it  is  true,  the  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take  the 
piie ;  except  it  be  in  some  mindes,  that  have  not  suffered 
themselves  to  fix,  hut  have  kept  themselves  open  and  pre- 
pared, to  receive  continual  amendmer' 
-Bacon.  Ess,  Of  Custome. 


pared,  to  receive  continual  amendments,— which  is  exceed 
lng  rare.—. 

The  parts  of  human  learning  have  reference  to  the  three 
* learning ; 
and  phiio- 


ls  memory,  poesy 
sopby  to  his  reason. — Id.  Advancement  of  Lei 

Thus  then  to  man  the  voice  of  Nature  spak' 


Learn  from  the  beasts  the 
Thy  arts  of  building  from 
Learn  from  the  mole  to  pi. 


thei 


Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  S. 
And  seem  more  learnedish  than  those 
That  in  a  greater  charge  compose. 

Butter.  Mireellaneoys  Thoughts. 
Whether,  retiring  from  your  weighty  charge, 


Stem,  rugged  nurse  ;  thy  rigid  lore 

With  patience  many  a  year  .she  bore  : 

What  sorrow  was,  thou  bad'st  her  know, 

And  from  her  own  she  learn'd  to  melt  at  others'  woe. 

Gray.  Hymn  to  Adversity. 
Men  that,  if  now  alive,  would  sit  content 
And  humble  learners  of  a  Saviour's  worth, 
Preach  it  who  might.  Cowper.   The  Task,  b.  il. 

LEASE,  i...  >      Skinner  says,  "  To  leas  corn, 

Le'aseb.        $  from  the  Dut.  and  Ger.  Les-en, 

collegere,  legere,  carpere,  to  collect,  to  gather." 

The  word    is   Goth,    and    A.S.   Lis-an,   les-an  ,• 

and  the  application,  probably,  consequential : 

To  gather  or  pick  up,  to  collect,  to  glean, 
(sc.)  that  which  is  loose  or  scattered. 

Agreo,  that  in  harvest  used  to  lease : 

Hut  harvest  done  lo  el, air  work  did  aspire; 

Meat,  drink,  and  two  pence  was  her  daily  hire. 

Dryden.   Theocritus,  Idyl.  3. 

There  was  no  office  which  a  man  from  England  might 
not  have  ;  and  I  looked  upon  all  who  were  horn  here  as  only 
In  the  condition  of  leasers  and  gleaners.—  Swift. 

LEASE,  v.       }        See    Less,    Let.       A.  S. 
Lease,  n.  Les-an,  demittere,  to  demise  ; 

Le'ssor.  I   Fr.   Laiiser,    to    loose,   (sc. ) 

Le'ssee.  >  from  our  own  possession;  to 

Leasehold.  let  away  or  apart,  (sc.)  into 

Leaseholder.    I  the   occupation    of   another, 
Le'asemonger.  J  "  to  farm  let."     The  noun  is 
applied  to— 
VOI,  It, 


LEA 

A  deed  or  instrument  by  which  any  lands  or 
tenements  are  let,  or  demised,  or  the  occupation 
of  them  granted  to  another.  Applied  (met.)  as 
in  Donne  and  Dryden,  to  any  time  or  term 
granted. 

Lessor,  lessee,  K.C  are  common  legal  terms. 
And  those  not  by  chance 


This  land  of  such  deere  soules.  this  deere  deere  land, 
Deere  for  her  reputation  through  the  world, 
:  (I  dye  pronouncing  it) 
pelting  farme. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
t  seemes  and  is  most  probable  the  benchers  of  this 
cnlledge  [Lincolne's  Inne]  tooke  an  estate  of  long  time  by 
lease,  soone  after  the  deathe  of  the  Earle  of  Lincolne. 

Slow.  Of  the  I'luuersdtes  in  England,  c.  It. 

I  could  begin  again  to  court  and  praise, 
And  in  that  pleasure  lengthen  the  short  days 
Of  my  life's  lease. — Donne.  The  Expostulation. 

They  were  all  very  sudainly  inhabited,  and  stored  with 
inmates,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  English  nation,  and 
aduantage  of  landlords  and  leasemongers. 

Stow.  King  James,  ail.  1604. 
An  infant  Phenix  from  the  former  springs, 
His  father's  heir,  and  from  his  tender  wings 
Shakes  od'his  parent  dust,  his  method  he  pursues, 
And  the  same  lease  of  life  on  the  sanre  term  renews. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  XV. 
The  lands  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  indeed,  are  in 
general  not  tenanted  nor  leased  out  to  farmers. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  h.  V.  C.3. 
In  the  Venetian  territory,  all  the  arable  lands  which  are 
given  in  lease  to  farmers  are  taxed  at  a  tenth  of  the  rent. 

Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  2. 


LEASH,  r.\     Fr.  Lesse ;  It.  Lassa.    "  A  leash 

Leasii,  n.  J  to  hold  a  dog,  &c.  in  ;  a  bridle,  or 
false  rein  to  hold  an  horse  by ;  any  such  long  string," 
(  Cotgrave. ) 

To  leash  dogs  together  is  to  tie  or  fasten  them 
together  with  a  leash,  or  lash.      See  Lash. 

Leash,  n.  is  applied  to  the  number  ( 3 ) 
usually  leashed  together. 


Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars,  and  at  his  heels 

{Least, t  in,  like  houiuls    should  Famine,  Sword,  and  Fir 
Crouch  for  employment. — Shakespeare.  Hen.V.  Oh.  1. 


The  strueejiue:  oivvhouiul  gnaws  his  /,  :, 

If,  when  'tis  broken,  still  he  drags  the  c 

Dryde: 


Pers 


Sat. 


LE'ASIE.  This  word  has  been  found  only  in 
Ascham,  and  seems  to  be  used  by  him  as  equiva- 
lent to  vague ;  and  may  be  intended  as  a  deriva- 
tive (with  leasing,  qv.)  from  A.  S.  L.ease,  mendax, 
fallax ;  fallacious. 


I.E'ASING.  )       A.  S.  Leas,  lease  ,•  falsus, 

Le'asing-mongf.rs.  f  mendax,  lying,  false.  L.ea- 
sunge, — a  lye,  a  falsehood.  Skinner  thinks  leasing 
to  have  the  same  origin  as  losenger,  (qv. )  and 
losrtujer  is  di'i-ivcd  by  .lunius  from  /osy  or  luus,  lans. 
(See  Los.)  The  A.  S.verb  Hh/s-an,  which  Somncr 
interprets  —  celebrare,  illustrate,  gives  the  noun 
hlis-a,  lama,  relatio,  rumor,  fame,  report,  rumour. 
Whence  A.S.  L,eas,  leas-unge ;  and  Eng.Leas-ing. 
Lying  rumour,  false  report ;  lying,  falsehood.' 

"  Lat  him  enchantors,"  quoth  Merlyn,  "  sone  bi  for  me 

brynge, 
And  ich  wol  preue  bi  fore  the  that  heo  tell.-  that  /..<,,„,,, ." 
B.  Gloucester,  p.  130, 

The  sothe  is  to  se, 

Without  any  lesyng.  R.  Brunne,  p.  237. 

Whanne  he  i 


LEA 

Lesingmongeris  and  forswonm.— Wielff.  1  Til 
Than  wol  I  shewe  al  openly  by  right, 


-Gower.  Con.A.b.i. 
Whom  she  with  leasings  lewdly  did  miscall, 
And  wickedly  backbite. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  b.  iv.  c.  S. 
For  trading  free  shall  thrive  again, 
Nor  leasings  lewd  affright  the  swain. 

Gay.  The  Shepherd's  Week,  Pa3t.  I. 

LE'ATHER.A      Goth.  Hldhr,  hleithr ;  A.  S. 

Le'athern.       V  Lether :  Dut.  and  Ger.  Leder,- 

Le'athery.  J  Sw.  Leader.  Wachter  suggests 
the  A.S.  HRd-an,  tcaere,  to  cover;  pellis,  qua 
cutis  tegitur. 

The  hide  with  which  the  skin,  the  flesh,  or  body 
of  the  animal  is  covered  :  it  is  most  usually  applied 
to  the  hide  when  stripped  from  the  animal  and 
manufactured  by  the  tanner. 

And  as  a  lelheme  pors.  lolled  his  chekus. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  97. 

And  by  hire  girdle  heng  a  purse  of  lether. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3800. 

Clad  with  agarmente  wouen  of  camel's  heeres,  and  girded 
with  Rlelhere  girdill.—  fdal.   Matthew,  c.  3. 

The  prices  of  that  commodity  [leather]  rose  to  great,  high, 
and  unsuppoi table  rates,  which  caused  a  nioelamation  dated 
from  Westminster.  June  1,  that  no  manner  of  person  should 
carry  or  export  out  of  the  realm  any  manner  of  leather,  or 
salt  hides,  into  any  strange  nation  without  express  licence. 
Slrype.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1548. 

Her  lips  \ 


Milton.    Comut. 
Wormius  calls  this  crust  a  leathery  skin. — Grew.  Museum. 

i'io       i  '.  i:    (]iV 

Were  [eulhcr-l,l:e  vnplum'de, 
But  at  the  dawning  also  I 
Of  wing-worke  still  presum'de, 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vii.  c.  36, 
The  adverse  winds  in  leathern  bags  he  brae'd, 
Compress'd  their  force,  and  loek'd  each  struggling  blast. 

Pope.  Homer,  Odyssey,  b.  X 
The  first  said  the  wine  tasted  of  iron ;  the  other  affirmed 
it  had  a  twang  of  goat's  leather ;  the  owner  protested  the 
pipe  was  clean.  Time  passed  on,  the  wine  was  sold,  and 
when  the  pipe  came  to  be  cleaned,  they  found  in  it  a  small 
key,  tied  to  a  leathern  thong. 

Smollett.  Don  Quixote,  b.  i.  c.  13. 

LEAVE,  t>.  "|       The  A.  S.  Latf-ant—leof-an, 
Leave,  n.  linquere,  relinqu'ere  ;—Leof-an, 

Le'aver.         \hff-an,    linquere,    vivere;  '  also 
Le'avino,  n.  [  permittere,    concedere.       Ger. 
Le'aveless.  J  Leih-en,  vivere,  linquere  ;  facere 
ut   maneat,    manero,   superesse,    relinqui.      Sw: 
L.ef-wa,  vivere,   linquere.       So  these  words  are 
explained  ;   but  without  any  attempt  to  account 
for  usages   so   different  : — Live,  leve,  leave,   (see 
Leve,  and  Believe),  seem  to  be  the  same  word  : 
— the  radical  meaning — to  stay  or  remain:  thus — 
To  live, — to  stay,  to  dwell,  to  remain,  to  abide ; 
to  cause  to  dwell,  or  abide  ;  to  let,  suffer,  permit, 
concede,  or  allow  (any  thing)  to  stay,  abide  or 
remain  ;  to  omit,  to  desist,   to  recede,   to  relin- 
quish, to  resign ;  to  quit,  to  retire4  to  forsake,  to 
depart  from.     (See  Left.)     And  the  n.— 
Permission,  concession,  sufferance.     Also — 
Departure  ■.    and  further  ;—  certain  formalities 
on  or  previous  to  departure. 
Corineus  saide,  that  he  nolde  nomen  asche  leue, 
To  honto  and  to  Wynne  hys  mete,  and  habhe  sola9  and 

game.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  13. 

Hot  Seghert  of  F.stsex  at  home  left  stille. — R.  Brunne,  p.  3. 
Our  fredom  that  day  for  euer  toke  the  leue.— Id.  p.  71. 


Peace  I  leue  with  you,  my  peace  I  ge ae  vnto  you.    Not  as 
the  world  geueth,  geue  I  vnto  you. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Wheras  he  saith,  Lcvelh  the  vengeaunce  to  me,  and  I 
shaldoit,  Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Meliicus. 


LEA 

Upon  the  wntdein  besily  the >■  crie, 
To  yeve  hem  lere  but  a  litel  slound, 
To  gon  to  mille,  and  seen  her  corn  yground.^ 


Chaucer.  Tile  Bern  Tile,  V.  4005. 


Within  an  yle  me  thought  I  was, 
Where  wall,  and  yate  was  all  of  glasse, 
And  so  was  closed  round  about. 
That  leaueteue  none  come  in  ne  out. 
This  old  Pandion.  this  king  gan  wepe 


His  ili,-j,.hter  gon,  and  for  to  yeve  I 
Of  all  this  world  he  loved  nothing  i 
But  at  the  last  leave  hath  she  t 


My  sonne,  thou  might 
That  if  thou  wolte  in  gri 
"With  loue,  thou  must  let 

By  her  housband's  leue. 


Id.  Legend  of  Philomene 
mlerstande, 
ice  stande 
ie  enuie. —Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 


id.  n.  b. 


For  as  much  as  this  vertue  is  more  estemed  of  the  affec- 
cion  of  the  leaner,  than  of  the  grealnes6  of  the  thyng  that  is 
leofl.—  Vdal.  Matthew,  c.  19. 
Leave,  ah  !  leave  off,  whatever  wight  thou  liee. 

To  let  a  weary  wretch  from  her  due  rest, 
And  trouble  dying  soules  tranquilitee. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  ii.  c.  I, 


tat.-  , 


•  tear 


At  ; 


-Milton.  Pur.  L-jil,\i.\ 


Shakespeare.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act 

Then  let  us  not  think  hard 

One  easie  prohibition,  who  enjoy 

Free  leave  so  large  to  all  things  else,  and  choice 

Unlimited  of  manifold  deligl: ' 

Hence  with  leave 

Retiring  Trom  the  popular  noise,  I  seek 
This  unfrequented  place  to  find  some  ease. 

Id.  Samson  Agoniites. 

Oh  Anthony, 

Forgiue  me  in  thine  owne  particular, 
But  let  the  world  ranke  me  in  register 
A  master  leaver  and  a  fugitiue. 

Id.  Anthony  #  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  sc.  9 
The  Queen  provides  companions  of  her  flight, 
They  meet ;  and  all  combine  to  leave  the  state, 
Who  hate  the  tyrant,  or  who  fear  his  hate. 
They  seize  a  fleet,  which  ready  rigg'd  they  find  : 
JCor'is  Pigmalioa's  treasure  left  behind. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  i 
Short  was  your  answer  in  your  usual  strain  ; 
I  take  my  leave  nor  wait  on  you  again. 

Francis.  Horace 


Sal  e. 


At  length  I'll  loath  each  prostituted  grace, 
Nor  court  the  leucings  of  a  cloy'd  embrace. 

Yalden.  The  Force  of  Jealousy. 
Scar'd  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 

Self-pleasing  Folly's  idle  brood, 
Wild  Laughter,  Noise,  and  thoughtless  Joy, 
And  leaue  us  leisure  to  be  good. 

Gray.  Hymn  to  Adversity. 
The  untimely  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  alarm  and  con- 
fusion of  the  inhabitants,  the  threatning  aspect  of  Caesar, 
are  circumstances  which  the  Historian  discreetly  leaves  to 
the  imagination  of  his  readers. — Euslacc.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  7. 
Like  some  poor  fisher  that,  escap'd  with  life, 
Will  trust  no  more  with  elemental  strife ; 
But  sits  in  safety  on  the  green  bank  side, 
And  lives  upon  the  leavings  of  the  tide. 

Langhorn.   Epistle  to  Mr. . 

LEAVE.     See  Levy. 

1 . ! .  A  V  B  N,  f.  ^  Fr.  Lecain ,  It.  Lievito  , 
Le'aven,  n.  1  Sp.  Levadura  ;  all  from  the 
Le'avexixo,  n.  j  Lat.  Levare,  to  raise,  because 
Le'avesoi.s.      )  it  raises  and  lifts  up  the  mass 

or  lump,  (of  dough.)  and  also  renders  it  litjhter. 

Wiclif  resmenfirmentum,  sour  dow. 

To  raise,  to  lighten,  (sc.  by  the  intermixture  of 

another  ingredient  that  may  ian-e  fermentation;) 

t  met.)  to  intermix  with  a  substance  of  less  purity  ; 

to  savour  or  season,  stain,  tinge,  or  imbue. 


Shu. 


i  kau 


i'd,  and  prepared  choice 
Measure  for  Measure,  A 


lilth-  1 


whole  Jumpe  c 

Wilt  lav  the 
Ooodly  and  l 
r«x  thy  great  fatfr.—iM.-jf  Mr*.  Ci/mbctine,  Avtiii.  sc. 


So  thou  Posthumus 

Wilt  lay  the  leuen  on  all  proper  men  ; 
Ooodly  and  gallant,  shall  be  false  and  pe 
'ymbtl 


LEG 

Troy.  Haue  I  not  tarried  ? 

Pan.    I  the  boulling;  but  you  must  tarry  the  leauing. 
[leauening.]— Shakespeare.  Troyl.&Cret.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
For  our  religion,  where  was  there  a  more  ignorant,  pro- 
phane,  and  vicious  clergy,  learned  in  nothing  but  the  anti- 
quity of  their  pride,  their  covetousness  and   •  u 

vhoaeuniincereandJ  ing  the  people, 

first  taught  them  looseness,  and  bondage. 

Milton.  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 

The  Ladle. 

This  powerful  ferment,  mingling  with  the  parts, 
The  leaven'd  mass  to  milk;  chyle  converts. 

Btackmorc.  The  Creation,  b.  vi. 
"\       There  van  be  no  doubt 


LF.'CHEK, 
Le'cher,  v. 

Le'chery. 

Le'cheroi/s. 

Le'cher 


(that  Lecher  is  from  the  verb 
fo  lick.  Fr.  Lecher  or  lescher. 
Cotgrave  says, — Lecheresse, 
a  licorous  or  saucy  woman, 
lescheur,  a  ticker  ■  a  licorous 
companion  ;  leschcrie,  licorousness,  and  in  v.  lie,  to 
leacher  it,  or  get  a  lick  at  it. 

A  lecherous  man  or  woman  is  a  licorous  man  or 
woman ;  though  the  word  (lechery)  is  now  confined 
to  a  particular  lust,  or  desire ;  (sc  )  for  sexual  in- 
tercourse. 

A  lustful,  lewd,  or  libidinous  person. 

So  foul  lechour  was  the  kyng,  that  anon  in  the  howse 
He  willede,  for  foul  techei  ie  this  i.:imU.  f.jr  to  spouse. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  119. 
But  after  sheo  was  founde  gylty  in  lecherie. 
Wherefore  she  was  putte  oute  ther  of.— it.  Brunne,  p.  13. 
Edgare  foi  to  He  lickcry  of  lyfe. 
His  barons  gave  him  conseile  for  to  take  a  wyfe. 

Id.  p.  35. 
He  [John]  was  of  licherous  life.  Id.  p.  200. 

I.o  Loth  in  hus  lyue. 
Wickedlich  wroghte. 

But  if  he  that  is  named  a  brothir  among  ghou,  and  is  a 
lechour,  or  couetous,  or  seruyng  to  idolis,  or  a  cursere,  or 
ful  of  drunkenesse,  or  a  raueyuour,  take  not  mete  with 

iche.— Wiclif.   1  Corynlh.  c.  5. 

Ye  ban  herd  that  it  was  seid  to  olde  men  thou  shalt  not 

i  leecherie. — Id.  Matthew,  c.  5. 

The  youngere  sone  went  forth  in  pilgrimage  into  a  fer 
countree  and  there  he  wastid  his  goodis  r  in  lyuinge  lecher- 
ously. — Id.  Luke,  c.  15. 

God  wote  this  sinne  is  ful  displesant  to  God  ;  for  he  said 
himself:  Do  no  lecherie. — Chaucer.  The  Pcrsones  Tale. 

And  vet  a  lechour  all  his  life 

He  [Jupiter]  was.  Goirer.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

And  he  was  also  lecherous.  Id.  lb. 

They  were  slouthfulto  rooteont  vyceandto  plante  vertue, 

"wij'li 


Bo's  letche, 

And  next  to  him  rode  lustfull  Lechery 

■Upon  a  bearded  gote  whose  rugged  heare, 
And  whally  eies,  (the  signe  of  gelosy,) 

Was  like  the  person  selfe,  whom  he  did  beare: 
Who  rough  and  blacke,  and  filthy,  did  appeare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  i.  c.  4. 
The  sleepy  leacher  shuts  his  little  eyes  : 

chaps  the  frothy  bubbles  rise. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  Geor.  3. 
i.  e.  Electuary,  (qv.) 
meth  the  lectuarie 

Chaucer.  Trail.  8r  Cres. 

Fr.  Lecture,  lecon  ;  It. 
Lellura,  lezione ;  Sp.  Lec- 
tura,  lecion,  from  Lat.  Ler- 
turn,  past  part,  of  leg-ere,  to 
gather ;  consequentially,  to 
read,  quia  qui  id  faeit  lite- 
ras  voeesque  cvUhjit,  ut 
oratio  fiat. 

A  lecture, — a  reading ;  a  sermon  or  discourse 
read  ;  (sc. )  to  teach,  to  instruct ;  to  improve. 

To  lecture, — to  read  or  speak  a  sermon  or  dis- 
course ;  to  teach,  to  instruct  orally ;  to  teach,  to 
censure,  to  reprove. 

Lectorne,— a  place  for  reading,  a  reading-desk. 
And  vpon  thys  arose  thys  newe  connsayle  take  vpon  the 

Wi-'Jinsdaj    it     .  t  lecture  speaketh. 

SirT.M.;:.    W  ...  Vf?.  p.  1C01. 
1202 


LE'CTUARY, 


LE'CTURE, 
Le'ctcrc,  n. 
Le'ctcrer. 
Le'cturer-siii 
Le'ctcring,  n 

I.F/.TIKN. 

Lf/ction. 

Lf.'c  -TIOVMiV. 


Other  copies  and  various  lections  and  words  omitted,  and 

corruptions  of  texts  and  the  like,  these  you  are  full  of;  but 

no  footstep  of  any  solid  learning  appears  in  all  you  have  writ. 

Milton.  A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

This  was  a  great  and  devout  scholar,  whose  aid  Alfred 
used  in  his  disposition  of  lectures. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  t.  II.  Selden.  Illustrations. 

It  was  the  market  and  the  lecture-day, 

For  lecturers  sell  sermons,  as  the  lay 

Doe  sheep  and  oxen.  Corbet.  Iter  Boreale. 

These  lectures  must  he  read  onely  in  the  Tearme  tymes  : 
to  euery  lecturer,  or  reader,  is  prouided  and  allowed  by  this 
founder,  fiftie  pounds  of  annuall  fee  or  stipend,  and  a  fayre 
lodging  within  this  his  jiaila..-  like  house. 

Slow.   Of  the  Viuuersilies  in  England,  c.  30. 

William  Rufus  was  buryed  at  Winchester  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Church,  or  Monastery  of  Saynt  Swithen,  vnder  a  playne 
Haue  marble  stoue,  before  the  lectorne  in  the  queere. 

Id.   William  Rufus,  an.  1099. 

Some  persons  opened  their  mouthes  against  me,  both 
obliquely  in  the  pulpit,  and  directly  at  the  court,  complain- 
ing of  my  too  much  indulgence  to  persons  disaffected,  and 
my  too  much  liberty  of  frequent  lecturing*  v ithin  my  charge. 
Bp.  Halt.  Some  Specialities  in  hit  Life. 

In  the  year  1704,  he  [Clarke]  was  called  forth  to  an  office, 
worthy  of  such  an  undertaking,  it  was  to  preach  Mr. Boyle's 
Lecture,  founded  by  that  honourable  gentleman,  to  assert 
and  vindicate  the  great  fui.aai., -.it.ls  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion. — Clarke.  Life,  by  Hoadley. 

He  [Tillotson]  soon  became  lecturer  at  St.  Laurence 
Canterbury.— Tillotson.  Life,  by  Birch. 

The  Leclionary  contained  all  the  lessons,  which  were 
directed  to  be  read  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Warlon.  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  p.  337. 

If  the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  it  must  be  an 

unpleasant  thing  to  him  to  be  conscious,  while  he  is  lec- 

ing  his  students,  that  he  is  either  speaking  or  reading 


nonsense,  or  what  is  verv  little  better  tb3n  r 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  I. 

I  was  informed  by  an  acquaintance,  that  a  certain  clergy- 
man in  the  city  was  about  to  resign  bis  lectureship,  and  that 
he  would  probably  resign  in  my  favour,  if  I  were  early 
enough  in  my  application. — Knoi.  Essays,  No.  117. 

LE'DEN.  A.  S.  Lad-en,  leden.  Tynvhitt 
adopts  the  opinion  of  Skinner,  that  leden  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Latin  ;  and  produces  from  Dante  an 
instance  of  a  similar  usage  of  latino.  Lye  sup- 
plies many  instances  of  the  A.  S.  used  as  an 
adjective.  "  Of  bee  Irdene  on  Englisc  wende,  he 
rendered  it  from  a  Latin  book  into  an  English 
one;"  and  others  in  which  ledene  is  opposed  to 
English.  There  appears  no  reason  to  travel 
further  for  the  origin  of  the  word.  See  (however) 
Jamieson  in  v.  Leal.  Leden,  it  may  be  added,  is 
applied  to  the  Latin  or  Roman  people,  as  well  as 
to  the  language.  See  Lye,  and  the  Gloss,  to  G. 
Douglas.     It  is  used,  generally,  to  denote — 

The  language,  or  the  peculiar  language. 
The  queinte  ring, 

Thurgh  which  she  understood  wel  every  thing 

That  any  foule  may  in  his  leden  sain, 

And  coude  answere  him  in  his  leden  again, 

Hath  uuderstonden  what  this  faucon  seyd. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,749. 

Thereto  he  was  expert  in  prophesies. 
And  could  the  ledden  of  the  Gods  unfold. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  iv.  c.  11. 


LEDGE.  From  the  A.  S.  Lec-gan,  ponere,  to 
lay.  A  narrow  board  upon  which  we  are  wont  to 
lay  small  things,  (Skinner.) 

That  upon  which  we  toy  any  thing ;  a  narrow 
shelf;  any  thing  prominent  or  projecting,  in 
manner  of  such  shelf,  from  the  main  surface ;  a 
ridge,  a  row. 

re  sydes  were  as  it  were  flat  borders  between  the  ledges. 
Bible,  1551.  3  Kings,  c.  8. 

Then  that  the  lowest  ledge  or  row  be  meerly  of  stone,  and 
the  broader  the  better.— Reliquiae  Wottonianee,  p.  18. 

Beneath  a  ledge  of  rocks  his  feet  he  hides  ; 
Tall  trees  surround  the  mountain's  shady  sides  : 
The  bending  brow  above,  a  safe  retreat  provides. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  i. 
That  buoyant  lumber  may  sustain  you  o'er 
The  rocky  shelves  and  ledges  to  the  shore. 

-.  Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  2. 

LEE,  n.     )       See   Bei.ee.      Lee   is   a   place 

Le'eward.  S  secure  from  wind  or  weather ;   the 

Ice  side  of  a  ship  is  the  side  under  or  not  exposed 


LEE 

to  the  wind ;  to  be  under  the  lee  is  (o  be  under 
the  wind  or  shelter  from  it ;  the  he-shore,  on  the 
contrary,  appears  to  be  the  shore  on,  or  opposed 
to,  the  lee-side  of  the  ship,  as  she  sails  along ;  and 
consequently  exposed  to  the  wind.  In  Dutch, 
Dc  loefhebbeii,  to  sail  before  the  wind  ;  Loevcn,  to 
ply  to  windward,  (to  luff;)  Loef,  the  weather- 
gage.  The  Dut.  ami  the  ling'.  Luff,  lee,  leeward, 
Tooke  considers  to  be  from  the  same  root ;  the 
A.  S.  Lyft ;  the  air  or  the  clouds ;  the  wind.  See 
Loop,  and  Luff. 


■  As  ■ 


i  Ml, 


With  fixed  anchor  in  his  skaly  rind 

Moores  by  his  side  under  (lie  Ice.— Milton.  Par.  Los/,  b.  i. 

Thus  thev  generally  reason  ;  Barbartnes  is  the  Easternicst 

of  the-  Canibhe  Islands,  then.1 Ill,-  rest  are  said  to  be  lee- 

ward  ot  it,  and  so  of  any  other  island;  as  indeed  it  usually 

holds  true,  because  the  winds  there  are  commonly  at  East. 

Dumpier.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

"Which  just  like  ours,  how  rigg'd  and  mann'd, 

And  got  about  a  league  from  land 

By  change  of  wind  to  leeward  side, 

The  pilot  knew  not  how  to  guide.— Swift.  On  the  Union. 

Though  sorely  buffeted  by  ev'ry  sea, 

Our  hull  unbroken  long  may  try  a  lee. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  2. 

Then  might  I  wit 

Th"  impervious  h< 

LEECH,  t'.  >  A.  S.  Lace,  from  Lacn-ian,  kecn- 
Leech,  n.  )  ian,  curare,  mederi,  sanari,  to 
cure,  to  heal.  The  Dut.  Lneche,  hirudo,  a  horse 
leech,  is  derived  by  Kilian  from  Laecken,  to  lack  or 
want ;  because  it  occasions  a  lack  of  blood,  or 
from  Lacus,  because  found  in  lakes  or  standing 
waters.  It  is  probably  the  same  word,  (A.  S. 
Lace,)  and  so  applied,  because  the  animal  heals 
by  withdrawing  unwholesome  blood. 

To  cure,  to  heal ;  to  practise  the  art  of  healing, 
the  medicinal  art. 
Hys  lechys  loked  hys  stat,  as  her  rygt  was  to  done. 

n.  Gloucester,  p.  380. 
Ne  non  so  faithfol  fysician.  for  alio  that  by  souhte 
He  lechede  hem  of  here  langour. — Piers  Ptouhman,  p.311. 

Ihcsus  seide  to  hem  hoole  man  Iran  no  neode  to  a  leche. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  2. 
And  purpose  you  to  heare  his  speech 
Fully  auised  him  to  leech.  Chaucer.  Dreame. 


The  clotered  blood,  for  any  leehe-craft, 

Corrumpefh.  Id.  The  Knightct  Tale,  v.  2/47. 

All  other  leches  he  forsoke, 

And  put  him  out  of  auenture 

Alonly  to  God's  cure.  Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Home  is  he  brought ;  and  laid  in  sumptuous  bed 

Where  many  skillfnl  leaches  him  abide 
To  salve  his  hurts,  that  yet  still  freshly  bled. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtieene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
The  hors-leeches  which   we  call  in  Latine  sanguisugus, 
fbloud-suckers]  are  used  I'er  te  draw  blood. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxiii.  c.  10. 

So  are  leeches  destructive,  and  by  some  accounted  poison ; 

because  being  inwaidlv  taken  they  fasten  upon  the  veins, 

and  occasion  an  effusion  of  blood  which  cannot  be  easily 

stanched. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

Yet  he  [M.  Cato] 
also  to  kine  and  oxe 

Beldame,  by  that  ye  tell 

More  neede  of  leach-craft  hath  yon  damozell 
Then  of  my  skill. — Spenser.  Faerie  Quccue, 


"  Seeing  now  that  I  am  entred  thus  far  into  a  discourse  of 
onions  I  shall  not  do  amisse  to  treate  of  leekes  also,  in  re- 
garde  of  the  neare  aftinitle  between  them. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xiX.  c.  5. 

LEER,  v.     ~\       A.  S.   Hleare,   hleor,  maxilla, 

Leek,  n.  ;-  mandibula,  the  cheek,  the  jaw  ; 

Le'erino,  n.  j  it.  facies,  frons,  vultus,  the  face, 
the  countenance,  (Somner.)  Hence,  says  Lye, 
our  Leer,  lour;  luur,  or  lowre,  from  the  Dut.  Locren, 
Ger.  Lauren,  retort  is  el  liniis  oculis  intueri,  to  look 
upon  with  eyes  thrown  back  or  askance,  (Skinner;) 
but  see  Lour. 

Lere,  in  Chancer,  is  explained  l>y  Air.  Tyrwhift 
to  intend — the  skin.  In  Holland,  it  is  applied  to 
the  general  colour,  complexion,  or  appearance. 
To  leer  may  be — 

To  look  with  the  eye  or  eye-lid,  somewhat 
down-cast,  or  lowering ;  as  ifjp  attract  or  invite 
attention  or  favour  ;  and,  thus,  to  assume  or  put 
alluring  look  ;  to  allure,  to  attract,  by  the 


aks. 


ehe  lady  of  lere 


i  y  clolhid 


Leeches  are  good  barometers  when  preserved  in  glasses, 
and  predict  bad  weather  by  their  great  restlessness  and 
change  of  place.— Pennant.   'Zoology,  vol.  iv.  The  Leech. 

LEEK,  n.  A.  S.  Lee,  leac ;  Dut.  Look;  Ger. 
Lauch  ;  Sw.  Loek.  A.  S.  "  Leac.  Allium  porrum, 
a  leak,  a  general  name  of  a  certain  kind  of  hearts,'' 
(Somner.)     The  etymology  is  unknown. 


Vor  yt  wolde  fynde  hem  lei; 
Thou  fisshes  not  worth 


dye 

Cain  down  tie  that  C'astcl  and  eaide  me  hv  name. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p 
His  face  frounsed,  his  lere  was  like  the  lede. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Crcsci.lc,  p. 
You  lecre  vpon  me.  do  you  ?    There's  an  eie 
Wuuuds  like  a  leaden  sword. 

Shakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  v.  s 


Xo  belie  (guoto  the  earle  with  a  loud  voice,  and  the  tears 
trilling  down  his  teres,)  sale  not  so. 

Holinshal.  Ireland,  an.  l.M'k 


The  same  Theeplna-  us  hsjh  k'ft  in  writing.  That  in  some 
plaecs  there  are  no  other  tiling  hied  or  growing  but  brown 
and  duskish,  insomuch  as  net  only  the  eattel  is  all  of  that 
Icere,  but  also  the  come  upon  the  ground,  and  other  fruits 
of  the  earth.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.xxxi.  c.2. 

Footra  for  leers,  and  learings ;  O  the  noise, 
The  noise  wc  made. 

Beaum.  ,S-  Flcleh.   Monsieur  Thomas,  Act  iv.  EC.  2. 

But  Bertran  has  been  taught  the  arts  of  court, 
To  gild  a  face  with  smiles  ;  and  /-.,-  a  man  to  ruin. 

Dryden.  The  Spanish  Fnjar,  Act  i. 


The  clerk's  head  is  admirably  well  painted  and  with  great 
force;  but  he  is  dozing  not  leering  at  the  young  woman 
near  him  as  in  the  print. 

Walpale.  Anccdoles  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  4. 

While  brooding  storms  the  gath'ring  ruin  rein, 
Her  son  with  dire  dissembling  leer  she  seeks, 
And  in  the  depth  of  smiling  malice  speaks. 

Brooke.  Constuntia. 

LEER.  A.S.  Ge-lar;  Ger.  Leer,  vacans,  iners, 
which  Wachter  derives  from  lieren,  perdere,  omit- 
tere,  and  this  by  a  common  change  of  s  into  r,  from 
lies-en,  to  lose.     And,  thus, — 

A  leer  drunkard,  will  be  a  loose  drunkard,  a  disso- 
lute, profligate  drunkard ;  "  The  horse  runs  lere," 
i.  e.  loose,  away.     A  leer  stomach  may  be,  conse- 
quentially,  an    empty   stomach ;    because   loose, 
slack,  not  well  filled  out.      See  Gifford  on  the 
passage  quoted  from  Jonson,  and  Nares,  in  v. 
Love.  laugh  on,  sir,  I'll  to  bed  and  sleep, 
And  dream  away  the  vapour  of  love,  if  the  house 
And  your  leer  drunkards  let  me. 

B.  Jonson.  The  New  Inn,  Act  iv.  6C.  3. 


And  backe  restore. 


•inglon.  Orlando  Fur. 


Me, 


i  thi  i 


R.  Brunnc,  p.  204. 
Aslynne  seed  and  lik  seed.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  211. 
I  hold  a  mouse's  wit  not  worth  a  leke. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6154. 


LEES.  Fr.  Lie,  from  the  A.  S.  Lic-gan,  to  lay 
or  ly,  that  which  lies,  (sc.)  at  the  bottom.  See 
the  quotation  from  Holinshed  in  v.  Liquid. 

That  which  lies  or  settles  at  the  bottom ;  the 
sediment. 

Verely  tire  lees  of  wine  are  so  strong,  that  oftentimes  it 
overcommeth  and  killeth  those,  who  go  down  into  the  vats 
and  vessels  wherein  the  wine  is  made. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.xxiii.  c.  11. 


LEG 

Rivers,  whose  depth  no  sharp  beholder  sees, 
Drunk  at  an  army's  dinner,  to  the  lees. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10 , 
Spoil'd  of  its  limpid  vehicle,  the  blood 
A  mass  of  lees  remains,  a  drossy  tide 
That  slow  as  Lethe  wanders  thro'  the  veins. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  Presenting  Health,  b.  i. 

LEESE.     See  Lose. 

LEET,  n.  Spelman  rejects  the  A.  S.  Lath,  from 
Ljath-ian,  ge-iathimu  cemgngarc,  q.d.  the  assembly 
or  assize,  because  equally  applicable  to  any  other 
court,  which  seems  scarcely  a  suflirient  reason; 
priority  of  appropriation  might  decide  the  distinc- 
tion. He  further  suggests  let,  pars,  parvus,  or 
lat,  censura,  arbitrium.    See  his  Gloss,  in  v.  Lcla. 

For  whether  ill  lelcs  they  may  or  not,  yt  he  saith  he  douteth. 
Sir  T.  More.   Workcs,  p.  1012. 

M.  Lambert  seemethto  be  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Icets  of 
our  time  doo  yeeld  some  shadow  of  the  pulitike  institution 
Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 


of  Alfred. 
Th 


risdiction  of  these  led.,  is  either  remaining  in  the 
1  in  that  ease  exercised  by  the  sheriff  in  his  turn, 
the  grand  leet.  or  granted  over  to  subjects,  but  yet 
it  is  still  the  king's  court.— Bacon.  The  Ojflce  of  Constable. 

The  other  general  business  of  the  leet  and  toum  was  to 
present  by  jury  all  crimes  whatsoever  that  happened  within 
their  jurisdiction;  and  not  only  to  present,  but  also  to 
punish,  all  trivial  misdemesnors. 

Blacks/one.  Ciui.mcnl^iics,  b.  iv.  c.  19. 


LEFE.     See  Lief. 

LEFT,  adj.  Dut.  Lufte  hand,  luchte  hand,  sini- 
stra. The  left  hand  is  that  which  is  leaved,  leav'd, 
left;  or  which  we  are  taught  to  leave  out  of  use 
when  one  hand  only  is  employed,  (  Tooke,  vol.  ii. 
p.  10.) 

In  the  rigt  syd  two,  and  in  the  lift  syde  on. 


Ant.  Octauius,  leade  your  battaile  softly  on 
Vpon  the  left  hand  of  the  euen  field. 

Octa.  Vpon  the  right  hand  I,  keepe  thou  the  left. 
Ant.    Why  do  you  crosse  me  in  this  exigent? 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Ccesar,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
But  as  although  a  squint  tcft-haudedness 
B'  ungracious,  yet  we  cannot  want  that  hand. 

Donna.  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  a  voyage  of  De  Gama's  to 

Kalekut  (the  first  made  by  the  Portuguese  round  Africa) 

that  the  people  of  Melinda,   a  polished   and   flourishing 

people,  are  all  left-handed. 

Tooke.  Diversions  of  ■  Purity,  vol.  ii.  c.  1. 

LEG,  n.  \      Skinner,— from  the    Dut.  Leegh, 

Le'gged.  5  humilis,  infra  positus,  low,  placed  be- 
low. Junius, — from  A.  S  Under-lec-gan,  supponere, 
suffulcirc,  to  support  or  sustain ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably from  the  A.  S.  L-ec-gan,  ponere,  meaning, 

Any  thing  placed,  (sc.)  as  a  support,  to  stand 
upon. 

To  make  a  leg, — a  common  expression,  intend- 
ing— to  bow  with  the  leg  drawn  or  thrown  back- 
wards. 


Hire  sho 


268. 


But  when  they  came  t 
alreadye  they  breake  not 

But  the  sea  keeping  hir  course,  rose  still  higher  and 
higher,  and  ouerflowed  not  onlie  the  king's  feet,  but  also 
flashed  vp  vnto  his  legs  and  knees. 

Holinshed.  History  of  England,  b.  vii.  c.  13. 
He  knew  how  nianv  /sees  a  knieht  letts  fall 
Betwixt  the  king,  the  offering  and  his  stall. 

Corbet.  To  the  Lord  Mordant. 
They  be  clothed  with  a  man  tell  and  shirte  saffroned  after 
the  Irish  manner  going  bare  legged  to  the  knee. 

Stow.  Brief e  Description  of  England. 
How  the  pale  primrose  and  blue  violet  spring, 
And  birds  essay  their  throats,  disus'd  to  sing; 
nd  I  with  pleasure  see 
)  legs,  and  aping  me. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox, 

The  shapeless  pair, 

As  they  design'd  to  mock  me,  at  my  side 
Take  step  for  step,  and,  as  I  near  approach 
The  cottage,  walk  along  the  plaster'd  wall, 
Frepost'rous  sight  I  the  legs  without  the  man. 

Conner.  Task,  b.  V. 


Men  strutting  < 


LEG 
LE'GACY.  )      Ft.LtgZi  It  legato i  Sp.Le- 
Legate'e.      fgacia;    Lat.  Legatum,  from  Leg- 
are,  i.e.  quasi  lege  quaclam  in  tcstamento  statuendo 
ac  decernendo,  (Vossius.) 

For  legacy  bv  Will  or  Testament,  see  the  quo- 
tation from'Blackstone.  Stow  uses  it  as  a  deri- 
vative from  Legate,  (qv.) 


The  Complaint  of  Creseide. 

Now  haue  ve  vl  summe  of  this  my  doctrine  cue  my  very 
rospel  vi  whole  tale  of  all  my  legaey'evaa  message  wherfore 
I  am  sent  into  the  world.— Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  459. 

Yea,  begge  a  haire  of  him  for  memory 

And  dying,  mention  it  within  their  willes, 

Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacie 

Vnlo  their  issue. —Shakespeare.  Julius  Casar,  Act  iii.  5C.2. 


A  legacy  is  a  bequest,  or  gift  of  goods  and  chattels  by 
testament;  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  is  stiled 
the  !:>jeitee. — Blackslone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  32. 

LE'GAL.       "\        Fr.  Legal,    It.  Legale ,■    Sp. 

Lega'lity.       I  Legal;    Lat.  Legalis,   from  lex, 

Le'galize,  v.   I  let/is,  that  can  or  may  be  done 

Le'gally.        (  lawfully,  according  to  law.   See 

Le'gist.  I   Law. 

Leguleian.  )  Lawful;  agreeable  or  accord- 
ing to  law. 

"  Sir;"  quoth  I,  "  1  know  not  the  law."  "  Yes,  marry 
do  yon,"  quoth  he,  and  laughed.  "  Nay  in  good  faith," 
quoth  I,  "  I  am  no  legist." 

Wyati  to  Cromwell,  12  April,  (1510.) 

Ho  was  a  good  clerke  and  coanynge  in  bothe  lawes,  he 
wa6  a  great  iurvst  and  legyst. 

Servers,  I'roissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  210. 
Who  made  our  laws  to  bind  us,  not  himself 
And  hath  full  right  to  exempt 
Whom  so  it  pleases  him  by  choice 
From  national  obstruction,  without  taint 
Of  sin,  or  legal  debt.  Milton.  Samson  Agor.istcs. 

The  presbytery  of  Glascow,  and  many  other  places  pro- 
tested against  the  leqalitit  thereof,  because  of  the  admission 
ol  lay-elders,  a  thing  scarce  before  heard  of  in  that  Church. 
Baker.  Charles  I.  an.  1G3S. 


!  is  what's  legally  just, 
other  what  is  prudentially  andpolitickly  fit  for  the  good  and 
preservation  of  the  whole. 

Id.  lb.  an.  1641.  Speech  of  Lord  Digby. 

Though  there  should  be  emulation  between  them,  yet  as 
Irakis,  thev  will  agree  in  magnifying  that  wherein  they  are 
best.— Bacon.   Works,  vol.  iii.  Let.  127.  To  the  King. 

In  which  you  do  but  that  over  again. that  you  have  from  the 
very  beginning  of  your  discourse,  and  which  some  silly  legu- 
leian now  and  then  do.  to  argue  unawares,  against  their  own 
clients. — Milton.  A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

But  if  you  lessen  the  rate  of  use,  the  lender,  whose  interest 
it  Is  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  money,  will  rather  lend  it  to  the 
banker,  at  the  legal  interest,  than  to  the  tradesman  or  gen- 
tleman.  who  when  the  law  is  broken,  shall  be  sure  to  pay 
the  full  natural  interest,  or  more. 

Locke.  Of  Lowering  of  Interest. 
Nor  would  the  banker  venture  to  borrow,  where  his  gains 
■would  be  but  one  per  cent,  nor  the  money'd  man  lend  him, 
Tfhat  he  could  make  better  profit  of  legally  at  home.— Id.  lb. 
That  is  by  signifying  their  approbation,  or  satisfaction  con- 
cerning the  orthodoxy  of  their  faith,  the  attestation  of  their 
manners,  the  legality  of  their  ordination,  &c. 

Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 
An  officer,  though  he  had  passed  his  life  in  the  field,  was 
able  to  determine  all  legal  controversies  which  could  occur 
■within  the  district  committed  to  his  charge. 

Hume.  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  App.  2. 
What  do  you  think  were  the  feelings  of  every  man.  who 
looks  upon  Parliament  in  an  higher  light,  than  that  of  a 
market-overt  for  legalizing  a  base  trafflck  of  votes  and  pen- 
sions, when  he  saw  you  employ  such  means  of  coercion  to 
the  Crown,  in  order  to  coerce  our  Parliament  through  that 
medium  I— Burke.  Letter  to  Thomas  Burgh,  Esq. 

LE'GATE.     "V       Vr.  Legal;    It.  Legato ;   Sp. 
Le'gacy.  1  Legado  ;     Lat.  Legatus,   from 

Le'gateship.    I  leg-are,   i.  e.    lege    mittere,    to 
Lega'tiox.        /  send  by  law.    See  Delegate. 
Le'gatise,  or  I       Any  one   sent,  (sc.)  to   act 
Le'gaxtive.    )  for  or  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  another  ;  one  deputed,  appointed,  autho- 
rized, nr  empowered,  to  act  for  another  ;  a  deputy, 
an  ambassador,   and,   as  in  the  quotation  from 
Holinshcd,  a  lieutenant. 


p.  490. 

The  Pape  sent  his  bulle  with  a  Legate.— R.  Brunne.  p.  131. 
The  Pope's  Legate  I  shall  honorablye  entreate.  both  goyug 
■■■■    •  shall  helpe  him. 

Barnes,    irorkes,  p.  195. 


And   thys   busyne 


farre  dyuerse  from  worldlye 
ind  of  ambassade  or  Legatyon 
and  such  a  one  as  had  not  bene  vsed  before. 

Vdal.  Markc,  c.  6. 


We 

Holinshcd.  The  Description  of  Brilaine,  c.  10. 

Thus  by  the  chance  and  change  of  Popes,  the  Legatship 
of  Anselme  could  take  no  place.—  Id.  Henrie  I.  an.  1110. 

Then  hee  [Cardiuall  Poole]  declared  the  cause  of  his  Lega- 
cie, first  exhorting  them  to  returne  to  the  comunion  of  the 
Church  and  restore  to  the  Pope  his  due  authoritie. 

Slow.  Q.  Mary,  an.  1554. 

[The  Bishop  of  Norwich]  shewed  those  Buls  in  open  Par- 
liament, and  caused  copies  to  be  written  forth,  and  sent  into 

erie   quarter,   that  his 

ight  be  notified  to  all  met 

Because  all  those  things  vou  haue  done  of  late 

By  your  power  Legaliue  [line]  within  this  kingdome, 

Fall  mto  th'  compasse  of  a  premunire. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Upon  pretence  of  his  I.egantinc  power,  he  [Wolsey] 
assumed  the  manager)'  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  whatso- 
ever.— Strypc.  Memorials.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1530. 

The  Legates  a  latere,  as  they  were  called,  were  a  kind  of 
delegates  who.  possessed  the  full  power  of  the  Pope  in  all  the 
•    '     :harge,  and  were  very  busy  in 


Hu 


me.  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  Note  N. 
to  allege,  (qv.)     Also,  to  allay. 


The  Court  of  Loue. 


\      Fr.L*iend;    It. 
I  Legenda, 


LEGEND 

Le'gend,  v.  I  Legenda,  from  legendi 

Le'gendary,  adj.  Vbe  read  ;  from  legere,  to 
Le'gendary,  n.  I  read.  For  the  literal  mean- 
Le'gible.  )  ing,   and  frequent  applica- 

tion of  the  word,  see  the  quotation  from  Tooke. 
Applied  to — 

A  narrative  or  relation,  a  record  or  register,  any 
thing  told  ;  from  the  abuse  in  the  lives  of  saints, 
any  fictitious  or  incredible  story.  Also  specially 
used  in  Numismatics  for  the  inscription  placed  on 
the  edge  of  a  coin  or  medal ;  it  differs  from  an 
inscription,  which  occupies  the  place  of  a  head  or 
device  on  the  face  of  the  coin. 

Legible,— Fr.  and  Sp.  Legible;  It.  Leggibile, 
that  can  or  may  be  read. 

My  name  yenterede 

In  the  legende  of  lif.  longe 


•s  Plouhman 
I  by  yere, 


104 


Thou  shall  wlii'.e  tli:it  thou  livest  yc 

The  most  partie  of  thy  time  spende 

In  making  of  a  glorious  legende 

Of  good  women,  and  maidens,  and  wiues, 

That  weren  trewe  in  loving  all  her  hues.        » 

Chaucer.  The  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Prol. 
Nor  ladie's  wonton  love,  nor  wand'ring  knight, 
Legend  I  out  in  rhimes  all  richly  digit 


Bp.  Hall,  b.  i.  Sat. 


lous  and  scandalous  l 

disdaine  throwne  out, 

horring  them. — Hook 

Expert  proficients. 


Legend,  which  meaus— That  which  ought  to  be  read— ia 
from'the  early  misapplication  of  the  term  by  impostors,  now- 
used  by  us  as  if  it  meant— That  which  ought  to  be  laughed 

Tooke.  Diversions  of  Parley,  Tol.  ii.  C  8. 

Ye  tragic  tales  of  legendary  lore, 
That  draw  devotion's  ready  tear  no  more. 
Warton.  On  Sir  J.  Reynolds's  Painted  Window  at  Oxford. 

LE'GER.  Dut.  Legger;  A. S. Lec-gan,  jacere, 
to  lie,  to  stay,  or  remain. 

A  leger  ambassador, — one  sent  to  remain,  or 
continue. 

A  fc^er-book, — a  book  that  lies  ;  for  immediate 
entries. 

Chaucer  renders  the  Lat.  Sedes, — liege. 

Is  this  the  librarie  that  thou  haddost  chosen  for  a  right 

nostris  in  taribus.]— Chaucer.  Boeciue,  b.  i. 

All  which  particulars  doe  most  evidentlv  appeare  out  of 
certaine  auncient  ligicr  books  of  the  R.  W.  Sir  William 
Locke,  mercer  of  London,  &c.  and  others. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  9S. 

This  ledger-book  lies  in  the  brain  behind, 
Like  Janus  eye.  which  in  his  poll  was  set. 

Dacies.    The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  21. 

For  Gundamore,  the  Spanish  leiocr,  did  so  aggravate  this 
fact  of  his  to  the  king  against  him.  that  it  seemed  nothing 
would  give  satisfaction  but  Raleigh's  head.— Baker,  an.1617. 


r  ambassadors  or  agents  were  si 

courts  of  those  princes  or  states 

]d  to  hold  correspondence  with  t 

Bacon.  Advice  to  Sit 


to  observe  their 

George  Villierr. 

tat  a  stage-player  borrowed  a  rusty  musket, 
ong  leger  ia  his  shop. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  London 

D  note,  that  I  call  that  a  ledger-bail  which  is 
o  rest  in  one  certain  place  when  you  shall 
i.— Walton.  Angler,  pt.  i.  c.  S. 


Many  lager-books  of  the  monasteries  [are]  still  remain- 
ing, wherein  they  registered  all  their  leases  and  that  for 
their  own  private  use. 

H.  Warton.  On  Burnet's  Hist,  cf  the  Reformation,  p.  42. 

Here  you  a  muckworm  of  the  town  might  see, 

At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  legers  stall'd, 
Eat  up  with  carkiug  care  and  penurie. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  1. 

LEGER -DE-M.VIN,  Fr— Light  of  hand. 
Applied  to  the  tricks  of,  or  tricks  resembling 
those  of,  jugglers  ;  who  perform  them  by  lightness 
or  quickness  of  hand. 

Perceiue  theyr  leygier  dcmalne,  wyth  which  they  would 
ingle  forth  thir  falshood  and  shift  the  trouth  asyde. 

b  Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  813 

For  he  in  slights  and  iugling  feates  did  flow. 
And  of  legierdemagnc  the  mysteries  did  know. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  9. 

LEGE'RITY.  "  Fr.  Legiereli.  Lightness, 
fleetnesse,  swiftinesse,  &c."  (Cotgrave.) 

And  when  the  mind  is  quickened,  out  of  doubt 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before. 
Break  vp  their  drowsie  graue,  and  newly  moue 
With  castcd  slough,  and  fri-sh  legcritie. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  tv.  sc.  1. 


The  practice  of  all  times,  whose  act 
Thought  legendary  by  posterity. 

Upon  the 


Imprisonment. 
The  deep  mysteries  of  godlinesse,  which  to  the  great 
clerks  of  the  world  are  as  a  book  clasped  and  sealed  up.  lye 
open  before  him  [the  christian]  fair  and  legible  .  and  vhik-s 
those  book-men  know  whom  they  have  heard  of,  he  knows 
whom  he  hath  beleeved. — Bp.  Hall.   The  Christian,  s.  1. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see,  how  divers  of  the  letters  of  several 
of  these  papers,  being  placed  within  some  convenient  dis- 
tance of  the  phial  linly  teyiblc. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  705. 
The  first  fault  therefore  which  I  shall  find  with  a  modern 
legend  is  its  diffusiveness  ;  you  have  sometimes  the  whole 
side  of  a  medal  overrun  with  it. 

Addison.  Dialogues  on  Ancient  Medals,  Dial.  3, 


LEGGE,  or> 
Lig,  i:  $ 

Legginge  the  fouudament  of  penaun 


to  lay.     A.  S.  Lec-gan. 


LE'GGEN,  i.  e.   to  lay  or  allay,   (qv.)    To 
ease. 

That  but  aforne  her  she  may  se 

In  the  future  some  socour 

To  teogen  her  of  her  dolour 

To  gfaunt  her  time  of  repentaunce. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose 

LEGGI'ADROUS.      It.  Leggiadro,  leggiardo 
from  It.  Lcggiero;  Fr.  Le'gier,  light,  graceful. 
Yet  this  Retirement's  cloud  ne'r  overcast 
Those  beams  of  legyiadrotts  courtesy 
Which  smild  in  her  deportment.— Beaumont.  Pyiche,c.i\ 


LEG 

LE'GIBLK.     See  Legend. 

LE'GION.   )      Yr.Ligion;   It.  Lcgione ;    Sp. 

LeGionary.  f  Legion,  Lat. Legio,  quodleguntur 
milites  in  delectu,  (  Var.  lib.  iv. )  The  Roman 
legion  is  fully  described  by  Polybius,  and  from  his 
description  the  passage  translated  by  Hampton  is 
quoted.   And  see  also  the  quotation  from  Melmoth. 

That  Saynt  Morice  in  battaile,  befor  the  legioun. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  30. 


he  schal  give 


assist  thou  that  I  may  not  preie  to  my  Fadir, 
mo  than  twelve  legiouns  of  aungels 
Wiclif.  Matthew,  c 


Bible,  1551.  lb. 
It  happened  that  two  souldiers,  one  of  the  fift  legion, 
another  a  French  auxiliary,  vpo  a  iolity  challenged  one 
another  to  wrestle  :  and  when  as  the  legionary  was  throwen. 
the  French  man  insulting  ouer  him.  and  they  which  lookt 
on  diuiding'theraselues  into  sides,  the  legionary  souldiers 
taking  themselves  to  their  weapons  made  hauocke  of  the 
auxiliaries,  and  slew  two  cohorts  of  them. 

Savile.  Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  84. 

When  the  enrolments  are  in  this  manner  finished,  the 
tribunes,  having  assembled  together  in  separate  bodies  the 
soldiers  of  their  respective  legions,  choose  out  a  man  that 
seems  most  proper  for  the  purpose,  and  making  him  swear 
in  the  following  words  :   "  ' 


,  and  execute  all  the  orders 

from  them,  to  the  utmost  of  his  powe 

soldiers  of  the  legion,  advancing  one  by 

they  will  perform  what  the  first  has  s 

Hamptoi      " 


;  shall  receive 


Polgbi, 


9.  The  number  of  horse  and  foot  in  a  Roman  legion  varied 
in  different  periods  of  the  republic.  In  its  lowest  computa- 
tion it  appears  to  have  amounted  to  3000  foot  and  200  horse  ; 
and  in  its  highest,  to  have  risen  to  G000  of  the  former,  and 
400  of  the  latter.— Melmoth.  Cicero,  b.  x.  Let.  15.  Note  9. 


Fr.  Legislateur  ,■  It, 
Legislator ;      Sp.   Legis- 

'  T;  Lat.  Legis,  oi 
legumlalor ;  qmfert  leges 
who  brings  forward 


gives. 


IKlLi-'i     iu. 


To 


LEI 

LEGITIMATE,  adj.\        Fr.  Legitime ;    It. 

Legitimate,  v.  I  LegUtimo ;     Sp.  Legi- 

Legi'timatelt.  I  time*  ,•    Lat.  Legitimus, 

Legitimateness.  >  legal  or  lawful,   from 

Legitimation.  I  lex,  legis. 

Legitimacy.  Lawful,— according 

Le'gitive.  )  to  law,  or  establish'  d 
usage;  applied  to  children  born  in  lawful  matri- 
mony ;  (consequentially,  opposed  to  spurious ;  and 
thus,)  from  a  lawful  or  pure  source  ;  genuine. 
Hen  that  buth  by  getyn 

Out  of  matrimonie  mowe  nat  have  the  grace 

That  leele  legitime  by  lawe  may  cleyme. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  176. 

They  are  not  receiued  nor  taken  as  legitimate  and  leafull, 
as  well  of  the  Hebrues  as  of  the  whole  churche. 

Bible,  1551.  Esdras,  Pref. 


Froissart.  Crongcle,  c.  229. 
On  the  two  and  twentieth  of  Januarie  a  parlement  begun 
at  Westminster,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  caused  to 
be  legitimated  the  issue  which  he  had  begot  of  Katherine 
Swinfort  before  she  was  his  wife. 

Holimhed.  Rich. II.  an.  1397. 
This  doubt  was  kept  long  open,  in  respect  to  the  two 
Queenes  that  succeeded,  Marie  and  la 

amotions  were  inrumpatible  one  with  another,  though  the 
succession  was  settled  by  act  of  parliament. 

.Bacon.  Hen.  I'll.  p.  206. 

The  act  that  legitimated  the  Queen,  making  her  [Eliza- 
beth] most  certainly  a  bastard  in  law,  the  Queen  might 
think  it  now  too  much  to  use  her  as  she  had  done  formerly. 
Burnet.  History  of  the  Rejor  motion,  an.  1553. 


LE'GISLATE.t;.  • 

Legislation. 

Legislative,  adj. 

Legislator. 

Legislature,  n. 

Legisla'torship. 

Legisla'tress. 

Legislature. 

To  make,  to  enact,  lawi 

His  lawes  (who  so  markes  them  well)  are  deepe,  and  not 
vulgar ;  not  made  vpon  the  spurre  of  a  particular  occasion 
for  the  present,  but  out  of  prouidence  of  the  future,  to  mak< 
the  estate  of  his  people  still  more  &  more  happie ;  after 
the  manner  of  the  legislators  in  ancient  and  heroicall  times. 
Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  72. 

And  therefore  the  bounds,  limits,  and  extent  of  the  peo- 
ple's legislative  deputies  in  parliament,  contained  in  the 
agreement  should  be  drawn  up  into  a  formal  contract. 

Baher.  Charles  I.  an.  164S. 


first  and  fundamental  natural  law,  which  is  to  govern  even 
the  legislative  itself,  is  the  preservation  of  the  society,  and 
tas  far  as  it  will  consist  with  the  public  good)  of  every  person 
in  it.— Locke.  Of  Civil  Government,  c.  11. 

The  power  of  the  legislative  being  derived  from  the  people 
by  a  positive  voluntary  grant  and  institution,  can  be  no 
other  than  what  that  positive  grant  conveyed,  which  being 
only  to  make  laws  and  not  to  make  legislators,  the  legisla- 
tive can  have  no  power  to  transfer  their'authority  of  making 
laws,  and  place  it  in  other  hands.— Id.  lb. 


ilb.-rt) .—  Shaftesbury.  Moral,  pt. 

But  there  is  nevertheless  a  science  of  legislation,  which 
the  details  ofoffice,  and  the  intrigues  of  p,.j>ul.ir  assemblies, 
"  vhich  the  principles 


w-Ul  never 

must  be  sought  for  in  the  constitution  of  h 

in  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the  course  of  humar 

affairs.— Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  Introd.  pt.ii.  s.  2. 

The  supreme  legislative  power  of  England  was  lodged  ir 
the  King  and  great  council,  or  what  was  afterwards  calif 
the  parliament.— Hume.  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  App.  2 

In  the  legislature,  the  people  are  a  check  on  the  nobility, 
ati.l  ibe  nobility  a  cbeck  upon  the  people  ;  by  mutual  privi- 
lege of  rejecting  what  the  other  had  resolved,  while  the  King 
is  a  check  upon  both,  which  preserves  the  executive  power 
from  encroachments.— Blackstonc.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

LE'GIST.     See  Legal. 


Drydcn. 

Before  this  opposition  of  Flavianus,  the  Fathers  of  Con- 
stantinople had  in  their  letter  to  Pojie  Damasus  and  the 
Occidental  Bishops  approved,  and  commended  him  to  them  ; 
highly  asserting  the  legitimateness  of  his  ordination. 

Barrow.  Of  ike  Pope's  Supremacy. 

By  the  canon  law  they  [who  were  born  before  wedlock] 
were  h'-i'ilima!,-  ;  and  when  auv  dispute  of  inheritance  arose, 
it  h-ni  inrmerU  been  usual  for  the  civil  courts  to  issue  writs 
to  the  spiritual,  directing  them  to  enquire  into  the  legiti- 
macy cf  the  person. 

Hume.  History  of  England.  Hen.  III.  an.  1272. 

Every  such  process  of  reasoning,  it  is  well  known,  may  be 
resolved  into  a  series  of  legitimate  syllogisms,  exhibiting 
separately  and  distinctly,  in  a  light  as  clear  and  strong  as 
language'can  afford,  each  successive  link  of  the  demonstra- 
tion.— Stewart.  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  c.  3.  s.  1. 


LE'GUME.    >       Fr.    and    It.  Legume;     Sp. 
Legi'minous.  f  Legumbre  ;  Lat.  Legumen,  quia 
legatur ;  because  gathered  by  the  hand,  not  cut. 
See  the  quotation  from  Miller. 

An  instance  of  this  jnay  be  afforded  us  by  some  legumens, 
as  peas,  or  beans  ;  which  if  they  be  newly  gathered  and  dis- 
tilled in  a  retort,  it  will.  I  presume,  be  easily  granted,  that 
(by  v  ill  like  many  other  green  vegetables,  afford,  besides  a 
great  deal  of  phlegm,  an  acid  spirit. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  613. 

Legumes  or  Legumens,  are  a  species  of  plants  which  are 
call'd  pulse,  such  as  pease,  beans,  Sec,  and  are  so  call'd  be- 
cause they  may  be  gathered  by  the  hand  without  cutting. 

Miller.  Gardener's  Dictionary. 


Now  flow'rs  dispos'd  in  various  groupes, 
Dislodge  these  honours  of  your  soups. 
The  tasteful  rich  legumes.— Cambridge.  To  Li.  Bathurst 

LE'ISURE,  n.  ~\  Fr.  Loisir,  said  to  be 
Le'isure,  adj.  I  either  from  the  Lat.  Otiari, 
Le'isuraele.  I  (/  prefixed,)  or  from  licere. 

Le'isurably.  I  (See   Menage.)      Lye    de- 

Le'isukely,  adj.    I  cides   for  the   Goth.  Zous, 
Le'isi-rely,  ad.    )  liber,  solutus,  vacuus  ;  free, 
loose.    The  Fr.  Loisir,  is  perhaps  Laisser,  to  loose. 
And  Leisure  is — 

Looseness,  or  relaxation  from  labour  or  employ- 
ment ;  liberty  or  freedom  from  business ;  and, 
consequentially,  to  use  or  abuse  time  as  we  please. 
Leisure!,/,— 

With  free  use  of  time  ;  not  hurriedly,  or  hastily 
&  whan  thou  sees  leysere,  that  he  ne  percevue  thi  witte. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  229. 
"Wherfore  we  axen  leiscr  and  space  to  have  deliberation 
in  this  cas  to  deem.— Chaucer.  The  Talc  of  Melibeus. 


Egistus  drough  his  Quene  nere, 

And  with  the  leisere  which  he  had. 

This  ladie  at  his  wille  he  ladde.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ill. 

But  what  shall  bee  their  glory  and  reward  thou  shalt  see, 
thou  wilt  leasurahly  lysten  and  beholde  to  the  ende  of  the 
tragedye.— Barnes.  Workes,  p.  358. 


Spenser.   Virgil.  Gnat 
e  and  gather  strength  by  Icysure, 
perish  in  a  moment ;  so  good  wits  and  good  learning  are. 
cut  downe  then  raised  againe. 

Savile.  Tacitus.  Agricola,  p.  184. 
because  the  nearer  wee  draw  unto  God,  the  more  we 
entimes  inlightned  with  the  shining  beames  of  his 
glorious  presence  as  being  then  euen  almost  in  sight,  a  In- 
surable departure  may  in  that  case  bring  forth  for  the  good 
of  such  as  are  present,  that  which  shall  cause  them  for  euer 
from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  to  pray,  O  let  vs  dye 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  our  last  end  be  like  theirs. 
Hooker.  Ecclesiaslicall  Politic,  b.  v.  §  46. 

Let  vs  beg  of  God  that  when  the  houre  of  our  rest  is  come 
the  patternes  of  our  dissolution  may  be  Jacob,  Moses,  Josua, 
" "   who  leisurenbly  ending  their  Hues  in  peace,  prayed 
mercies  of  God  to  come  vpou  their  posteritie. — Id.  lb. 


Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

Eumenes,  meeting  with  the  news,  began  to  hearten 
his  affrighted  companions,  promising  to  make  Antigonus 
march  leisurely.— Ralegh.  Hut.  of  the  World,  b.  iv.  c.  4.  5.  4. 


•ose,  hut  conscious  shame 
his  failing  strength  renew'd. 

Somervile.  Hobbinol, 


Beneath  whose  shade  tl; 

Their  cumbrous  limbs,  mix'd  with  the  , 

And  leisurely  concoct  their  grassy  meal 


counterbalance 


logo.  Edge-Hill,  b.iv. 
LEME,  v.  \     A.  S.  Leom-an,  liom-an;  to  shine. 
Leme,  n.      f  See  Gleam. 
To  shine,  to  lighten,  to  flame. 

And  clere  leme  of  the  sterre,  that  ouer  France  drou. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  186. 
The  lyght  that  lemed  out  of  the.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  11/. 
The  while  this  light  and  this  leom.  shal  Lucifer  ableyude. 


The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  V.  14,836. 
Thereby  [i.  e.  by  order]  the  incomprehensible  majestye  of 
God,  as  it  were  by  a  bryght  l.-me  of  a  I.  rche  or  candell,  is 
declared  to  the  blynd  inhabitant  of  this  worlde. 

Sir  T.  Elyol.   The  Goremovr,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

LE'MMAN,  or  >      Minshew,— from  the  Fr.  Le 
Le'max.  )  mignon.     Dr.  T.  H.  (in  Skin- 

ner),—from  L'aimant,  Vaimahte.  Tyrwhitt  calls 
it  Saxon :  and  Junius  forms  it  of  Leaf,  i.  e.  loved, 
and  »inn,  applied  generally  to  male  or  female.  Lye 
remarks— that  Semisaxonice  the  word  was  written 
Leuemon ;  and  in  the  quotation  from  Robert  of 
Gloucester  it  will  be  found  bf-mon. 

Any  one  loveil ;  it  is  frequently  applied— to  one 
loved  illicitly,  or  with  mere  gallantry. 
Thys  mayde  hym  payde  suythe  wel,  roydGod  wille  be  hyr 
And  huld  hyre  as  a  lefmon.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  344. 

For  tene  he  wende  to  deie,  that  taken  was  his  lemman 

R.  Brunne,  p.  236. 


STow,  dere  lemman 


Tule.v.V.ZS. 


Id.  The  Monkcs  Tale,  v.  14,069. 
i  ouerlad 


-Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  via. 


>  Atin  found  Cymochles 
.s  annus  we.^ 


LE'MON. 

Lemona'ue. 
unknown. 


1       Fr.  Li 

SLimon,  h 


Faetic  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

i ;    It.  Limcne ;    Sp. 
lima.      The    etymology 


LEN 

Tims  a  lemon,  quince,  or  sharp  apple  cut  with  a  knife 
becomes  immediately  black. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  12. 
Hear  me,  Pomona  !  to  thy  citron  proves; 
To  where  the  lemon  aud  the  piercing  lime, 
With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  through  the  green, 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.  Thomson.  Summer. 


Observer,  No.  15. 

LEND,  v.      \        Goth.  Lcigan,   leicican,    luh- 
Le'nder.  >  icun  ;    A.S.  Lan-an,  liliun,  Itnd- 

Ll'nding,  ».  J  an,  ulend-an  ;  Dut.  I.ini-un  ; 
Ger.  Leihen  t  Sw.  J.aena  ;  nmtuare  ;  famcrari  ; 
mutuu  dare,  et  mutuo  accipere, — to  give  or  receive 
one  tiling  in  exchange  for  another.  It  is  now 
more  restricted. 

To  give,  or  grant,  or  transfer,  something,  any 
thing,  or  the  use  of  any  thing,  to,  or  to  the  use  of, 
another,  upon  condition  of  return  or  repayment ; 
to  give  or  grant,  confer  or  bestow, — generally — yet 
still  with  an  implication  that  what  is  granted  or 
lent  remains  the  property  of  the  lender ;  or  may 
either  itself,  or  an  equivalent,  at  another  time  be 
granted  or  lent  in  return.     See  Loan. 


LEN 


He  was  man  of  brcde  and  length, 

Of  wyt,  of  manhode,  and  of  strength. 

Gcicer.    Con.  A. 


Anil  if  thou  wilt  wall,e  i 
halluces  an  J  c<~aiiaun<iemi 
1  wyll  lengthen  thy  dayes  ; 

He  desire 


Falnjan,  vol.  i.  c.  156. 
ly  waves  and  keep  myne  ordi- 
i  Dau'id  thy  father  dyd  walke, 
—Bible,  1551.  SKinges,  c.  3. 


Aud  he  answerde,  tweye  dettouris  \ 


R.  Brunne,  p 
!  hopen  to  take  i 


Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  7. 
i  lender  which  had  two  detters. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
Watches  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  find 
His  wish  and  best  advantage,  us  asunder, 
Hopeless  to  circumvent  us  joyn'd,  where  each 
To  other  speedy  aide  might  lend  at  need. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 
Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be  ; 
For  lone  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend : 
And  borrowing  duls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
Off,  off  you  tendings :  come,  vnbutton  heere. 

Id.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

What  then  will  be  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  su:h 

a  law?      i.  It  will  make  the  dilliculty  of  borrowing  and 

lending  much  greater ;  whereby  trade  {the   foundation  of 

riches)  will  be  obstructed. — Locke.   Of  lowering  vf  Interest. 

So  that  the  rate  you  set  profits  not  the  lenders,  and  very 
few  borrowers,  who  arc  fain  to  pay  the  price  for  money,  that 
commodity  would  bear,  were  it  left  free—  Id.  lb. 

The  stock  which  is  lent  al  interest  is  ahvays  considered 


There  exists  no  reason  in  tlie  law  of  nature,  why  a  man 
should  not  be  paid  for  the  lending  of  his  money,  as  well  as 
any  other  property  into  which  the  money  might  be  con- 
verted.— Pater,  l'luiv^uhj,  b.  iii.  pt.i.  c.  10. 

LENDS,  n.     Sec  Loins. 

LENGTH,!).  "V  A.  S.  Lang-ian ;  Dut. 
Length,  n.  I  Langhen  ;     Ger.  jLang'en  ,- 

Le'ngthen,  0.  I  extendere,  porrigere,  pro- 
Lr.'xGTiiEsiNG,  n.  f  trahcre,  to  extend  or  stretch 
I.e'ngtiiul.  I   out,  to    draw  out,    to    in- 

Le'ngtuvng,  n.  J  crease  the  (linear)  dimen- 
sions. Length,— the  noun,  (Tooke,)  is  the  third 
pers.  sing,  of  the  A.  S.  verb.  Length,— applied 
strictly  as  denoting  measurement,  (sc.  from  end 
to  end,)  is  distinguished  from  width  and  breadth  ,■ — 
the  length  of  a  line  ;  the  breadth  or  width  of  a 
surface ;  but  the  popular  usage  is  vague. 

To  length  or  lengthen, — to  extend  or  stretch 
out,  to  reach  out,  to  draw  out  or  protract,  to  in- 
crease or  enlarge  the  extent. 

L.ength-g,  adj. — has  lately  been  introduced  : 
(from  America?)  it  is  regularly  formed,  but  not 
wanted:  our  word  is — Long-some.     See  Long. 

Tooke  coins  the  adj.  unij-hiigth-ian.      See  the 
quotation  from  him. 
And  robbedc  Wurcestre  ssyre  in  Uhgiht  &  in  brede. 

'  R.  Gloucester,  p.  385, 
&  cleymed  him  for  tlier  chefe  of  West  and  of  Eat, 
Of  North  &  of  South  ia  length  &  in  brede. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  19. 


te  Icnglhenyng  of  his  lyfe  for  any  other 
cause,  then  to  restoare  anil  set  forth  the  thynges  that  make 
for  the  glorie  of  God  and  profyt  of  the  saincts. 

Id.  Psittme,  c.  30.  Note. 
Our  Lord  of  his  high  pitie  condyscended  and  graunted 
hym  the  ler.g'hyng  of  his  lyf  for  xv.  yeares. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  310. 
And  kuowes  ful  wel  iife  doth  but  length  his  paine. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  264. 

Then  Agricola  perceiuing  the  enemie  to  exceed  him  in 

number,  and  fearing,  lost  he  should  be  assayled  on  the  front 

and  flankes  both  at  one  instant,   displayed  his  army  in 

length.— Savile.   Tacitus.  Agricola,  p.  198. 

Why  do  I  overlive, 

Why  am  I  moekt  with  death,  and  tenglli'n'd  out 

To  deathlcs  pain  ?  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

Behold  him  sitting  in  his  Western  skies, 

The  shadows  lengthening  as  the  vapours  rise. 

Dryden.  Absalom  e}  Achilophel. 

The  driver  whirls  his  lengthful  thong  ; 

The  horses  lly,  the  chariot  smokes  along. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 

Steeds  of  hardier  kind, 

And  cool,  tho'  sprightly,  to  the  travell'd  road 
He  destines  ;  sure  of  foot,  of  steady  pace, 
Active,  am!  p<  severing,  uncompell'd, 
The  tedious  length  of  many  a  beaten  mile. 

Dodsley.  Agriculture,  c.  3. 
Should  it  be  said,  that  by  continual  endeavours  to  shoot 
out  the  tongue  to  the  stretch,  the  woodpecker's  species  may 
by  degrees  have  lengthened  the  organ  itself,  beyond  that  of 
other  birds,  what  account  can  be  given  of  its  form,  of  its 
tip  ?  how,  in  particular,  did  it  get  its  barb,  its  dentation  ? 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  13. 
But  this  objection  comes  to  me  with  an  ill  grace  from  you, 
who  have  expressed  such  frequent  nausea  and  disgust  at 
the  anv-lengthian  Lord  with  his  numerous  strings. 

Tooke.  DU:  of  Purleg,  pt.  ii.  c.  8. 


LE'NIENT,  adj.  -\        FY.  Lenir ,■    It.  Lmire; 
Le'nient,  n.  I   Sp.  Lenizar ;    Lat.  Lenire, 

Le'nify,  v.  I  (pres.  part.  Icniens,  It.  and 

Le'nitive,  adj.        f  Sp.  Lenient e, )  to  soften,  to 
Le'nitive,  ii.  I  soothe.       (A.  S.  Hlcen-an, 

Le'.nity.  J  to  lean,  bend,  yield'.) 

Softening,  soothing;  mild,  gentle;   (met.)  op- 
Dscd  to  austere  or  severe,  harsh  or  rigid. 


Glaucias  was  of  opinion,    That 
lenijie  or  mitigat  the  acrimonie  of  h 
'    helpe  the    ' 


the  1 


and  withall, 

Holland.  PI, 

ConsolatorieB  writ 

Willi  studied  argument,  ami  much  persuasion  sought, 
Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought. 

Milton.    Samson  Agonislcs. 
Those  milks  have  all  an  acrimony;   though  one  would 
think  they  should  be  lenitive. — Bacon.    Nat.  Hist,  $  LiJ3. 

Nay  what  shall  the  Scripture  itself?  which  is  like  an 
apothecaries  simp,  wherein  ate  all  lomedics  for  all  infirmi- 
ties of  mimic,  pmgativrs,  eor.iialls,  altei.-.lives,  corrobora- 
tives, lenitives,  lie— Burton.  Anal,  of  Melancholy,  p.  2S0. 

Address 

Some  lenitive*,  t'allay  the  ft'riness 

Of  this  disease.  Daniel.  Civil  ll'ars,  b.  viii. 

Hee  shewed  himselfe  a  true  king  and  kind  father,  pre- 
ferring lenity  aud  suppressing  seuerity. 

Slow.  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1589. 
Therefore  I  do  advise  the  use  of  lenienls,  not  only  by  the 
authority  of  those  ancient  and  modern  chirurgeons,  but  by 


O  think  what  transports  must  thy  bosom  feel, 
Thy  Tancred's  wounds,  with  lenient  hand  to  heal! 

Huole.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  vi. 


Say,  that  my  I 
How,  for  the  f 
Of  your  allegis 

LENS. 
Le'ntile. 

Lenti'cii.a 


lily  shall  grant  your  prayer, 


To  r.,rk  the 
With  lenient 

Make  langux 


practice.—  Wiseman.  Surgery,  b. 
the  tender  office  long  engage, 


But  we  allow  lenilii 

Their  pain,  soft  arts 

Thy  breast  alone  no  lenitives  i 


.ssia,  tamarinds,  m 
Wiseman.  Surgery 
Their  pain,  soft  arts  of  pharmacy  can  ease, 


^     Lat.  Lena,  (perhaps — quod 
J-  humidu   ct   lenta   est,   vel 

J  quod  adhteret  humi,  (Isi- 
dorus,)  see  Vossiits',)  —  is  a  pulse,  a  lentile,  Fr.  Len- 
lille;  and  from  the  shape  of  its  seed,  somewhat 
convex  on  both  sides,  a  glass,  so  formed,  (for  a 
telescope,  a  burning  glass,)  is  called.  Lentils, 
Fr.  Lentilles,  are  also  "  red  specks,  red  pimples, 
wan,  small,  and  lentill-rcsembling  freckles  on  the 
face  or  hands." 

Lenticular  instrument,  (in  Wiseman,)  Fr.  Len- 
ticulaire,  —  "  an  instrument  wherewith  surgeons 
plane  and  cut  away  the  broken  bones  of  a  wounded 
skull,"  (t'ofgrave.) 

The  root  brought  into  a  liniment  cureth  the  lentils  or  red 
spots.—  Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  21. 

The  best  lentils  be  they  that  are  most  tender,  and  aske 
least  scathing  ;  also  such  as  drink  much  water. 

Id.  lb.  b.  xxii.  c.  24. 
In  which  this  is  remarkable,  that  every  foramen  is  of  a 
lenticular  nature;  so  that  we  sec  objects  through  them 
topsey-turvey,  as  through  so  many  convex  glasses :  yea, 
they  become  a  small  telescope,  when  there  is  a  due  focal 
instance  between  them  and  the  lens  of  the  microscope 

Dcrham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  viii.  c.  3.  Note  I. 

I  have  sometimes,  for  trial  sake,  brought  by  a  lenticular 
glass  the  image  of  a  river,  shined  upon  by  the  sun,  into  an 
upper  room  darkened,  and  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  river. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  700. 

The  perforation  made  in  cranio,  and  the  bone  taken  out, 
you  are  to  smooth  away  the  asperity  which  remains  in  the 
iower  table,  by  the  lenticular  instrument  made  for  that  pur- 
pose.—  Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  v.  c.  9. 

Vile  vetches  would  you  sow,  or  lentils  lean, 
The  growth  of  Egypt,  or  the  kidney  bean. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgia,  b.  i. 

LENT,  7i.  )      Dut.  Lent;    Ger.  Lenz ;  A.S. 

Le'nten.  J  Lenetrn,  lengtrn,  ver,  the  spring. 
Minshew  says,  from  Ger.  tilentz ,•  and  Camden,— 
that  our  ancestors,  the  Germans,  used  glent  for 
spring.  AVachter  notices  no  such  word,  but  in  v. 
Lenz,  (from  which  (with  the  common  prefix  </«-) 
glentz  might  be  formed,)  he  enumerates  four 'dif- 
ferent etymologies :  1st,  from  length,  because  at 
the  season  of  spring  the  clays  lengthen  ;  2dly,  from 
lenitas,  because  then  the  air  becomes  mild  or 
lenient ;  3dly,  glentzen,  to  shine  or  glisten,  because 
it  is  the  most  brilliant  or  beautiful  season;  4thly, 
from  the  Dut.  Lenten,  to  dissolve,  because  the 
severity  of  winter  is  then  dissolved. 

As  Lent  is  or  was  a  season  of  fasting,  lenten  is 
abstemious,  sparing. 

nd  drou. 
.  Gloucester,  p.  187. 
Sithhen  in  the  Lenten  tide  he  went  to  Saynt  Andrew. 


and  swhichc 

All 

t'e.M  ' 


slaught 

The  Persoi.es  Tate. 

i  of  silver,  but  all  the, 


Baker.  Hen.  V. 


. i::i. 


In  the  same  letter  1 
information  he  had,  that  dii 
sity  had  eaten  llesh  in  Lent:   which  he  shewed  himself 
much  displeased  at  and  required  him  to  punish. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1541. 

Meanwhile  she  quench'd  her  fun*  at  the  flood, 
Aud  with  a  Icnlen  saUad  coold  her  blood. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther: 

LENT,  adj.  ~\        Lat.   Lentus;    perhaps   con. 
Le'ntolk.       V  tracted  from  lenitus,  (past  part. 
Le'ntous.     J  of  fen-ire,) — 
Gentle,  mild;  and  Lentar,  ( Lat. ) — 
Sluggishness,  tenacity,  clamminess. 


LEP 


It  may  be  also,  that  some  bodies  have  a  kintte  of  Unlaw, 
aud  are  of  a  more  depertible  nature  than  others  ;  as  we  see 
it,  trident  in  colouration  j  for  a  small  quantity  of  saffron  will 
tinot  more,  thau  a  very  great  quantity  ..i  brasil  or  wine. 

Bacon.  Natural/.  Historic,  s.  8o7. 

By  reason  of  their  clamminess  and  lenlor  they  [arborescent 
holi-hocksj  are  banished  from  oursallet. — Evelyn.  AceUuia. 
'  In  this  spawn  [frog's)  of  a  lentous  and  transparent  body, 
are  to  be  discerned  many  specks. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 

LE'NTISCK.     Fr.  Lentisque ;  Lat.  Zentiscus, 
quod  ipsa  ientescal  arbor,  dum  resinam  fundit, 
(Vossius.) 
Who  courteous  bad  us  on  soft  beds  recline 
Of  lensliscks,  and  young  branches  of  the  vine. 

Fawkes.  Theocritus,  Idyl.  7. 

LE'ONINE,  i.  o.  Hon-like. 

So  was  he  ful  of  leonin  corage. 

Chaucer.  The  Monltcs  Tale,  v.  H.5G3. 

LE'OPARD.  Formerly  (sometimes)  written 
Lilliard.  Fr.  Leopard ;  It.  and  Sp.  Leonpardo, 
■eo-pardo ;  Lat.  of  the  Lower  Ages,  Leopardus. 
'"liny  speaks  of  leones,  quos  pardi  generavere, 
(.lib.  viii.  c.  16.) 

Thei  sauh  kyuge's  banere,  raumpand  thre  lebariles. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  305. 

About  this  king  ther  ran  on  every  part 

Ful  many  a  tame  leon  and  leopart. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2188. 


Within  a  large  wyldernesse, 
Where  was  lyon  and  leonesse, 
The  leparde,  and  the  tygre  also.- 


■Gower.  Con.  A. 


It  fortuned  Belphebe  with  her  peares 

The  woo.iv  hiniphs,  ami  with  that  lovely  boy, 
Was  hunting  then  the  libbards  and  the  beares. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

His  prescient  mind 

The  certain  issue  of  the  strife  divin'd, 

As  sure  a  prize,  as  when  the  leopard  draws 

The  fearful  hare  within  his  ravenous  paws. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxvi. 

LE'PER.  ^  Fr.  Lepre ,•  It.  Lebbra;  Sp. 
Le'perous.  I  Lepra  ;  Lat.  Lepra  ,•  Gr.  Aeirpa, 
Lepro'sity.  I  from  Aeiws,  or  Ae7rts,  a  seale. 
Le'prosy.  f  Leprosy,  —  see  the  quotation 
Le'prous.  I  from  Wiseman.  Applied  met. 
Le'prously.  )  Leper  (usually  the  person  dis- 
eased) is— in  Wiclif— the  disease  itself. 


I  l,>t.:-,.,rj  r 


i  and  worschipide  r 


the  leprc  of  him  waG  clen»id—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  8. 

And  lo,  there  came  a  leper,  and  worshipped  him  saying  : 
Master,  yf  thou  wylt,  thou  canst  make  me  clene.  And  im- 
mediately his  leprosye  was  elensed. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

He  looked  on  her  ugly  lepers  face 

The  which  before  was  white  as  lely  floure, 

Wringing  his  hands.— Chaucer.  Complaint  of  Crcseide. 

Lying  emong  the  leper-folke  alas. — Id.  lb. 

A  leper-lady  rose,  and  to  her  wend. — Id.  lb. 

This  tcper-loge  take  for  thy  goodly  boure, 

And  for  thy  bed  take  now  a  bounche  of  stro. — Id.  lb. 

And  soone  a  leaper-man  toke  off  the  ring.— Id.  lb. 

Whan  he  was  in  his  lustie  age 

The  leprc  caught  in  his  visage.— GoU'er.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

37.  Therefore  also  he  healed  all  that  had  faith  to  be 
healed,  both  good  men  and  bad.  The  ten  lepers ;  though 
but  one  returned,  to  give  glorv  to  Cod.  That  no  man,  never 
bo  bad,  should  doubt  of  his  salvation,  upon  believing. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  v.  c.  3.  s.  37. 

Vpon  my  secure  hower  thy  vncle  stole 

With  iuvce  of  caused  hebenon  in  a  violl, 

And  in  the  porches  of  mine  eares  did  poure 

The/t'perowsdistilment.—  Shakespeare.  Ha  inlet,  kct  i.  se.5. 

By  thee  the  silly  amorous  sucks  his  death, 

By  drawing  in  a  leprous  harlot's  breath. 

Bonne.  The  Perfume,  Elegy  4. 

For  to  say,  that  Nature  hath  an  intention  to  make  all 
metals  gold  :  and  that,  if  the  crudities,  impurities,  and 
tvprr.iti^  of  metals  were  cured,  they  would  become  gold, 
ull  these  are  but  dreames  —  Bacon.  Natural!  Historic,  (,  Ml). 

O  you  of  easy 

Now  the  dise; 

That  office  would 

!  Revenger's  Tragedy, 

The  leprosu  of  the  Arabians  was  a  quite  other  disease 
[from  the  itch]  which  by  the  Creeks  is  called  elephantiasis, 
and  is  nothing  else  but  an  universal  cancer  of  the  whole 
body,  black,  and  indeed  a  most  miserable  disease ;  but  I 
think  scarce  known  in  Engh 


Wis 


an.  Surgery,  b. 


If  he  was  of  such  tenderness  and  compassion  as  to  heal 
the  leprosy  and  distemper  of  the  body  upon  asking,  do  we 
not  think  that  he  will  be  much  ledii 


This  pleasing  fruit  [the  cashew]  if  turtle  join  its  aid, 
Removes  that  voi-t  utaiK  disgrace  of  art, 
The  lothsome  leprosy's  infectious  bane. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  iv. 

LE'PID.  Lat.  Lepidus,  from  Lepos,  applied 
(met.)  to  a  polished  wit  or  humour, — from  Gr. 
Aerns,  a  seale. 

Having  a  polished  wit  or  humour,  a  graceful  or 
agreeable  pleasantry  or  facetiousness ;  pleasant, 
facetious. 

Some  elegant  figures  and  tropes  of  rhetorike  frequently 
used  by  the  best  speakers,  and  not  seldome  even  by  sacred 
writers,  do  lie  very  near  upon  the  confines  of  jocularity,  ami 
are  not  easily  differenced  from  those  sallies  of  wit.  wherein 
the  /,jj/V/  way  doth  consist. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  14. 

LERE,  v.    ~\ 

Lere,  n.        I      i.  e.  to  Learn,  (qv.) 
Le'ring,  n.    I       To  learn  or  teach  ;  to  instruct. 
Lore.  |  And   Lore,  learning ;    teaching, 

Lo'ring,  n.       doctrine,  instruction. 
Lo'resman.  J 

Cunstantyn  lette  also  in  Jerusalem  chirches  rere, 
And  wyde  aboute  elles  wer,  Christendom  to  lerc. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  87. 
The  Icrid  &  the  lewid,  that  wonned  in  the  South. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  38. 
What  tyme  I  left  this  lore  the  day  is  for  to  witen. 


And  after  litis  lerynge  thei  lyven.  Id.  p.  ! 

And  he  had  lever  talken  with  a  page. 
Than  to  commune  with  any  gentil  wight, 
Ther  he  might  !.  n:u  gentiliesse  aright. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankclaaes  Tale, 


Hut,  I, )nles,  wol  yem; 
As  I  shall  sav,  assenting  to  my  k 
Id.  The  Man  of  I. 
He  waited  after  no  pompe 

But  Cbristes  lure,  and  his  apostles  twelve, 
He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himself. 

Id.  Prol.  lo  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  729. 
Mv  fuler  but  I  were  inspired 
Through  lore  of  you,  I  wot  no  waye 
What  genti'.nesse  is  for  to  seye.— Cotter.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 
The  linesman  of  the  shepeherdes, 
And  eke  of  hem  that  netherdes 
Was  of  Arcade,  and  hyght  Fan.— Id.  lb.  b.  v. 
In  many  secret  skills  she  had  been  conn'd  her  lere. 

Drayton.  Polg-Olbion,  s.  12. 
The  gentle  shepheard  sat  beside  a  springe, 

All  in  the  sbadowe  of  a  bushye  brere, 
That  Colin  bight,  which  well  coulde  pype  and  singe, 
For  hee  of  Tityrus  his  songes  did  lere. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  December. 
Thereto  she  leari/.:,!  was  in  n.agicke  leare. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 
But  these  conditions  doe  to  him  propound ; 
That,  if  I  vanquishe  him,  he  shall  obey 
My  law,  and  ever  to  my  lore  be  bound. 
lit.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  5. 


Paradise  Regained, 


Spanser.  Faerie  Queene, 
He,  with  Palemon,  oft  recounted  o'er 
The  tales  of  hapless  love  in  ancient  lore, 
Recall'd  to  memory  by  th'  adjacent  shore. 

Falconer.  Shipiereck,  c.  1. 
LERE,  n.     See  Leer. 

LESS,  or  "\  Also  anciently  written  lass, 
Le'ssen,  v.  and  liss.  (See  To  Lose,  and  To 
Less,  adj.  I  Lease.)  A.  S.  Les-an,  leos-an, 
Le'sser.  V  lys-an,  alysan,  (see  Else,)  sol- 
Le'ssness.  I  vere,  dimittere,  remittere,  libe- 
Lest,  or  I  rare  ;  to  loose,  to  dismiss  or  put 
Least.  )  away,  to  free  or  discharge ;  to 
dismiss  or  put  away,  (sc.)  part;  and,  consequen- 
tially— 
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LES 

To  diminish,  to  decrease,  to  reduce. 

Lest, — (see  the  quotation  from  Gower)  and  least 
(see  the  quotation  from  Bale's  Votaries)  are  used 
as  the  regular  past  tense,  contracted  from  les-cd 
or  leas-ed,  of  the  A.  S.  verb  La-an ;  and  whether 
used  as  adjective  or  conjunction,  are  considered 
by  Tooke  to  be  this  same  past  tense  or  past  part, 
and,  with  the  article  that  (either  expressed  or  un- 
derstood,) mean  no  more  than — hoc  dimisso  or  quo 
dimisso.  He  produces  two  instances  of  the  im- 
proper use  of  them,  there  being  nothing  expressed 
or  understood  in  either  sentence,  quo  dimisso, 
something  else  would  follow. 

Less. — Our  ancestors  the  A.  S.  instead  of  eigh- 
teen, nineteen,  said,  An  Ices  twentig,  twa  lata 
twentig ;  i.  e.  twenty  dismiss  (or  take  away)  (he 
should  perhaps  rather  have  said  wilhh/iold)  one, 
two,  &c.  We  also  say,  He  demanded  twenty,  I 
gave  him  two  less,  i.e.  I  gave  him  twenty,  dismiss 
two  :  and  in  every  use  of  less  or  least,  the  signifi- 
cation of  dismissing,  separating,  or  taking  away, 
(again  add,  of  withholding)  is  conveyed.  Les,  then, 
he  pronounces  to  be  the  imperative  of  the  same 
A.  S.  verb,  Les-an,  and  to  signify— dimitte  or  hoc 
dimisso,  dismiss  this,  or  this  being  dismissed.  It 
is  sometimes  used  for  unless,  (qv.)  In  confirma- 
tion, he  remarks,  that  the  Gr.  E<  pen,  the  Lat. 
Nisi,  (ne  sit,)  It.  Se  non,  Sp.  Si  no,  Fr.  Sinon,  all 
mean, — be  it  not. 

Though  Tooke  may  be  right  in  his  etymology, 
(and  indeed  he  appears  to  have  fully  established 
that  he  is  so,)  his  mode  of  interpretation  will  not 
immediately  suit  in  all  cases, — as  that  cannot  be 
with  propriety  said  to  be  dismissed,  separated,  or 
taken  away,  which  was  never  united  to,  or  pos- 
sessed by,  that  from  which  it  shall  be  so  said  to  be 
dismissed,  &c. ;  the  word  with-hcld  may  supply 
the  deficiency  ;  or  a  consequential  usage  must  be 
introduced,  e.  g — 

Goldsmith  was  less  in  size  than  Johnson.  A9 
he  never  was  equal,  it  was  not  by  the  privation, 
loss,  or  taking  away  of  bulk  once  possessed  that 
he  became  less  or  minor ;  it  was  by  the  absence 
or  negation  of  that,  which  had  been  withheld  in 
his  formation  ;  or  by  a  consequential  usage,  (from 
instances  where  a  minority  or  inferiority  had  been 
produced  by  an  act  of  tailing  away,  &c.  to  instances 
where  that  minority  or  inferiority  existed  without 
such  act,)  less  became  employed  to  denote  imme- 
diately an  inferiority  or  minority,  whether  resulting 
from  privation  or  negation.  The  like  maybe  said 
of  the  adjective  least.     As  now  used — 

To  less  or  lessen,  is  to  diminish,  to  decrease  ;  to 
cause  to  be  smaller  or  more  minute  ;  to  lower,  to 
degrade,  to  impair,  to  weaken. 

'"Hefc,V,"  (Gower.) he i«f.  "  He/ras,,"  (Bale,)ho 
dismissed,  lie  put.  away,  he  relinquished.  "Lessed 
of  his  care;"  (written  by  Tyrwhitt — as  in  the  se- 
cond quotation  from  Gower — lissed,  qv.)  "of  his 
wound  ylessed ,"  i.  e.  loosened,  freed,  relieved  from. 

L^css,  adj. — equivalent  to  the  Lat.  Minor,  infe- 
rior, smaller,  more  minute.  It  is  still  used,  com- 
pared, (sc.)  lesser. 

Lest,  or  least,— smallest,  minutest ;  than  which 
not  any  thing  is  smaller  or  more  minute. 


Me  schulde  fynde  the  les  such  spouse  bruche  do. 

Id.  p.  26. 
And  wo  so  here  ys  aslawe,  ys  deth  hym  sal  be 
In  lesnesse  of  al  \s  sunns,  \-  ys  sonle  salle  tie. 
And  be  ybrogt  by  vcre  God,  ar  that  body  be  cold. 

Id.  p.  173. 
For  ten  mark  men  solde  a  littille  bulchyn, 
Litille  lesse  men  told  a  bouke  of  a  moutoun. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  174. 


1,  least]  in 

BiMe,  1551.  Matt.  c.  11. 

Therefore  wake  ye  for  ye  witen  not  whanne  the  Lord  of 
the  house  Cometh  in  the  eventide  or  at  mydiiight  or  at  cockil 
crowyng  or  the  mornvng  lest  whan  he  come  sodeynly  bo 
findc  you  sleeping.—  Wiclif,  Mark,  c.  13. 


Watch  therefore  for  ye  know  not  when  the  master  of  the 
house  wyll  come,  whether  at  euen  or  at  mydnyght,  whether 
at  the  cocke  crowing  or  in  the  daunynge  :  least  yf  he  tome 
so  lenlye  he  should  fynd  you  slcpvng. 

Bible,  1551.  Mart,  c.  13. 
'  Therefore  he  that  hrekith  non  of  these  leesle  maundementls, 
and  techith  thus  men.  shal  he  elepid  the  leest  in  the  rewme 
of  hevenes.— Wielif.  Mall.  c.  5. 

Whosoeuer  breaketh  one  oflhese  lest  commaundementes, 
and  teacheth  men   so.  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the 
.    I  imeofheuieiL — MM.-,  1551.  lb. 


VI  t   .' 


take 


i  wedde  than  brenne  in  worse  wyse. 

Chaucer.  Dreamc. 
And  on  his  way  than  is  he  forth  yfare, 
In  hope  to  ben  lessed  of  his  care. 

Id.  The  Frankeleines  Tale. 
Now  let  us  stynt  of  Trovlus  a  stounde 
That  fareth  lyke  a  man,  that  hurt  is  sore, 
And  is  some  dele  of  akyng  of  his  wounde 
Ytessed  well,  but  heled  no  dele  more.— Id.  Troilus,  b.  i. 

Men  sevn  rthe  world]  is  now  lassed 

In  wers  plight  than  it  was  tho.— Gnicer.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

Hei  by  all  waies  seche 

How  that  thei  might  winne  a  speche 

Her  wofull  peine  for  to  Usee.  Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

As  for  the  time  yet  it  l.-sseth 

To  hym,  whiche  other  ioye  m 


■Id.  lb. 


Margaret  tell 
father,  bein 
the  peril  of 


He  lest  all  that  he  may  laboure 

The  longe  yere.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

They  [the  companyos  of  Cascoyn]  became  all  freche, 
wherof  the  enelisshmen  were  sore  displeased,  tor  their 
Btregth  dayly  lassed.— Berners.  Froiisart.  Cron.  vol.  i.  c.  210. 

[He— BecketJ  least  well  his  accustomed  embracinges  after 
the  rules  of  loue,  and  became  in  life  relygious. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

And  at  the  lest  waves,  if  you  feare  not  ye  terrible  ven- 
geauce  of  God,  remebe'r  the  shame  of  ye  world. 

Barnes.   Workes,  p.  237. 

wouldest   thou  wishe  thy  poore 

the  lest  uuse  somewhat  lerned,  lesse  to  regard 

soule  than  did  there  yl  honest  unlearned  ma  ? 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1438. 

They  brought  the  sycke  into  the  stretes,  and  laide  them 

on   bertdes  and  palettes,  yl  at  the  lest  way  ye  shadowe  of 

Peter  whe  he  came  by  might  shadow  some  of  the. 

Bible,  1551.  Acts,  c.  5. 


I  began  to  be  in  /Via  credit,  and  licht- 
rince,  notwithstanding  outwardly  he 

Make  grerilei  "laics  norm  111?  lesser  seize. 

Daniel,  am  rTaM.b.vi. 

"  Less  learn'd  Trebatius  Censure  disagree." 

B.  Jonson.  Poelasler. 
"  But  will  not  bide  there,  less  yourself  do  bring  him." 

Id.   The  Sad  Shepherd. 
And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 
'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song, 
In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night. — Milton.  II  Penser. 


The  best  part  of  it  was,  that  the  tribute  which  had  been 
pay'd  unto  the  kings,  was  lessened  by  half. 

Ralegh.  BUlory  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  6.  s.  10. 

So  without  least  impulse  or  shadow  of  fate, 
Or  aught  by  me  immutablie  foreseen, 
They  trespass,  authors  to  themselves  in  all 
Both  what  they  judge  and  what  they  chose. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 
"Words  which  no  eare  ever  to  hear  in  heav'n 
Expected,  least  of  all  from  thee,  ingrate, 
In  place  thyself  so  high  above  thy  pceres.— Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

Hailing  doubled  the  AVillocke  point,  we  thought  it  not 
good  altogether  to  leaue  that  laic  vnsearched,  at  leslwise  to 
eec  what  islands  might  there  be  found. 

Holiushrd.    The  Description  ofBrilaine,  c.  14. 
Juba.  Cato.  thou  hast  a  daughter. 


Calo.  Adieu, 
Should  lessen  tl 

young  prince  ;  I  would  not  hear  a  word 
ee  in  my  esteem. 

Addison.  Cato,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

If  it  be  possible 

io  favour  of  errou 

them  in  favour  of 

Stewart 

to  in 

"<"'J 

at  hurl 

imagination  and  the  heart 
no  less  possible  to  interest 

»  Mind,  Introd.  pt.  ii.  s.  1. 

LESS,  In-.  The  imperative  Us,  (see  Lrss, 
ante,')  placed  at  the  end  of  nouns  anil  coalescing 
with  them,  has  given  us  such  adjectives  as  hope- 
less, rest/ess,  death/pss,  motion/ess,  ;vc.  i.  c.  dismiss 
hope.  rest,  death,  motion,  8:c.  Our  language  has 
received  a  great  accession  lately  of  words  in  this 


LET 

termination,  and  will  allow  of  more :  and  also  of 
the  additional  adverbial  termination  hf,  and  the 
nominal,  nets. 

LE'SSON,  t;.  \      Fr.  Lecon  .■   It.  Leltione  •  Sp. 

Lf.'sson,  «.  J  Lecion  ;  Lat.  Lectio,  from  leg- 
ere,  to  read.      See  Lbctobb. 

A  reading,  a  sermon  or  discourse  read ;  (sc.)  to 
teach,  to  instruct,  to  improve  ;  to  reprove.  And 
the  verb, — 

To  teach,  to  improve,  to  reprove. 

Now  salle  we  turne  ageyn  tille  our  owen  lessoun. 

R.Brunne.p.  31. 
Ich  lerned  among  Lombardes 


i  Ptoiibman, 


Emprinteth  wel  this  lesson  in  your  I 


The  Clerl.es  Tale, 
i  recorde  I  my  lesson.  Gower.  Con.  A. 

'.  Could  you  not  haue  told  him 


The  Jews  read  the  law  in  their  synagogues  however  on  the 
sabbath,  and  on  otlu-r  (lays  they  tasted  no  food,  till  they  had 
read  a  section  of  it  either  in  pubtiek  or  private  ;  and  every 
man  knows  how  solemnly  and  constantly  this  hath  ever 
been  done  in  all  the  assemblies  cf  tire  riiristian  church. 
For  hence  they  confirmed  their  opinions  in  doctrine,  and 
learned  lessons  ci' holiness  in  conversation. 

Comber.  Companion  to  the  Temple,  pt.  i.  s.  9. 
Let  me  take  warning,  lesson'd  to  distill. 
And,  imitating  Heav'n,  draw  good  from  ill. 

Churchill.  Golham,  b.  iii. 
TE.Goth.7.«f-t/0?t;  A.S. 


v.        ~\      See  Late.  Goth.  Lat-yan;  A.  S. 
ti.  [  Lat-ian,  lat-an ;    Gcr.'and  Dut. 

er.         (  Lellen  ,•  tardare,    morari,   impe- 
ing,  n.  J  dire ;  to  retard,  to  delay,  to  hin- 


LET, 

Let, 

Le'tter. 

Ll'tti 
der,  keep  back  or  behind.      It  is  still  a  common 
word  in  legal  conveyances. 

To  hinder,  keep  back  or  behind ;   to  impede,  to 
obstruct,  to  withhold. 

i  the  way.  were  kut 
yse  myght  i 
way. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  415. 


He  ys  a  leltare  of  loue.  and  lieth  all  tymes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  16". 

Not  that  I  caste  to  ghon  a  snare,  but  to  that  that  is  onest 
ami  that  ghvueth  esyncsse  without  letting  to  make  preieris 
to  the  Lord.—  Wielif.   1  Cortjnlh.  c.  7. 

Wo  is  me  that  so  many  let  games,  and  purpose  breakers 
licch  marked  wallers,  -cchc  prisoners  as 
orrerlooke  and  to  hinder,  and  for  soche 
any  sochc  iewell  to 


LET 

To  leave,  to  relinquish,  to  resign,  to  yield  or 
give  up,  to  concede,  to  desist.  To  give  or  grant, 
(sc.  the  possession  or  occupation;)  to  give  or 
grant,  to  allow,  to  permit,  to  authorize,  to  give 
permission  or  authority. 
Y  buryed  he  was  at  London,  that  he  letle  first  rere. 

ii.  Gloucester,  p,  23. 
And  Elhelbert  in  the  felde  his  fader  lete  he  se, 
Kow  Dardan  for  his  lance  doun  to  the  erth  went. 
And  smote  his  hede  of,  his  fader  to  present. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  18.. 
Lete  the  dede  men  birie  her  dede  men. 

Wielif.  Matthcie,  c.  8. 
Folowe 


Softly,  ill  coude.  I  wold  t«ll  you  the  ten  commandments, 
'Ut  so  high  doctrine  I  lete  to  divines. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 


T.oe.  we  !  how  brave  she  decks  her  bounteous  bowre, 
Wiin  silken  curlens,  and  gold  coverletts, 
Therein  to  shrowd  her  sumptuous  belamour! 
Vet  neither  spinnes  nor  cards,  ne  cares,  norfretts, 
But  to  her  mother  nature  all  her  care  she  tells. 

Ii.  lb.  b.  ii.  e.  6. 

Thus  it  shall  befall 

Him  who  to  worth  in  woman  overtrusting 

Lets  her  will  rule.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

But  wherefore  let  we  then  our  faithful  friends, 

Th'  associates  and  coparrners  of  our  loss, 

Lye  thus  astonisht  on  th'  oblivious  pool.  Id.  lb.  b.  1. 

■ High  are  thy  thoughts 

O  Son.  but  nourish  them  and  let  them  soar 
To  what  highth  sacred  vertue  and  true  worth 
Can  raise  them,  though  above  example  high. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 
The  stairs  were  then  let  down,  whether  to  dare 
The  Fiend  by  easy  ascent,  or  aggravate 
His  sad  exclusion  from  the  dores  of  blis. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  HI. 
Making  great  spoyle,  and  letting  them  out  to  farme  to 
such  as  would  grue  most  for  them. 

Stoic.   William  Sufus,  an.  10S8. 


The  lei; 


:  good  will. 


The 


Chance 

iche  might  lelten  1 
all  was  voide  and 


The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  \. 


lee    . 


Id.  lb.  b. " 


-Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  i 

There  ben  other  vices  slowe, 

"Whiche  vnto  loue  do  great  telle, 

If  thou  thyn  herte  vpon  them  sette.  Id.  lb.  b.  i 

If  there  ne  were  no  tellgnge.  Id.  lb. 

And  all  the  while  their  malice  they  did  whet 
Willi  truell  threats  his  passage  through  the  ford  to  lei. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c. 
"Wherto  when  as  my  presence  he  did  spy 
To  be  a  let,  he  bad  me  by  and  by 
For  to  alight. 

And  my  speach  entreats. 

That  I  may  know  the  hi.  why  gentle  Peace 
Should  net  exped  these  iiieuhucniencies. 
And  l.Ic-.e  v>  with  her  former  qualities. 

Shakespeare.  lien.  V.  Act  v.   sc.  2. 
All  lets  thrown  behind  me. 
Oi  fears  that  may  deter  me,  say,  this  morning 

Massinger.   The  Virgin-Martijr,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

The  Duchesse  Dowager  was  absolute  in  the  lands  of  her 

se  of  her  own. 

Hen.  I'll.  p.  12!). 

After  King  Fcrdinando  had  taken  upon  him  the  person  of 

a  ll.iterii.il  ally  to  the  king,  be  would  not  let  to  council  the 

king.— Id.  lb. 

LET,  v.  Goth.  Let-an ;  A.  S.  Lat-an  :  Dut. 
Lalen;  linquere,  sinere,  pcrmittere;  pati;  to  leave, 
to  give  leave,  to  permit  or  suffer.  ( It  is  in  Ger. 
Lassen;  Dut.  J^cvtcn  ;  Fr.  Laisscr ;  It.  Lasciare , 
and  perhaps  the  same  word  as  Les-an,  to  lease, 
qv.) 
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Shakespeare.  Le, 
Then  lei  the  moon  usurp  the  rule  of  day, 
And  winking  topers  show  the  sun  his  way. 

Drydcn.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  pt.  i. 
The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decay'd, 
Lets  in  new  light,  Ihruugh  chinks  that  lime  has  made. 

Waller.  On  his  Divine  Poems. 
Self-love  thus  push'd  to  social,  to  divine, 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbour's  blessing  thine. 
Is  this  too  litlle  for  thy  boundless  heart? 
Extend  it,  let  thy  enemies  have  part. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Epist.  4. 
The  horn-gate,  plain,  homely,  and  transparent,  lets  out 
true  dreams. — Jortin,    Dis.  C. 

By  the  common  law,  all  persons  seised  of  any  estate  might 
lei  leases  to  endure  si  lone  -^  their  cv.n  interest  lasted,  but 
no  longer. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  s.  20. 

LET,  ler.  Lye  remarks  that  the  A.  S.  Lyt-ei, 
diminutionis  gratia,  ex  more  A.  Saxonum  pra- 
positum,  as  Li/tel  tecer,  agellus  ;  lytcl  boc,  libellus ; 
and  the  same  lyt  — posf-positum,  may  have  fur- 
nished our  diminutive  termination — let. 

LE'THARGY,n.    "\       Fr.  Lethargic  Utargie ; 
Le'thakgy,  v.  U.Letharuin,ktarga ;    Sp. 

Lbtha'roick.  I  Lelhargia,-  Lat./Letltargia, 

Letiia'roically.       [  lethargus  ,■    Gr.  AnOapyos, 
Lbtha'roicalness.       from 'at)8)),  forgetfulness, 
LETiiA'nctcKNF.ss.    )  and  upyos,  sluggish,  sloth- 
ful. 

A  sluggish,  drowsy  forgetfulness,  or  state  of  for- 
getfulness;  drowsiness  or  sleepiness  to  an  excess. 
Do's  Lear,  walke  thus?   speake  thus?    Where  are  his 
eics?    either  his  notion  weakens,  or  his  dlseernings  are 
lelbwgied  —  Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 
So  thou,  sick  world,  mistak'st  thyself  to  be 
Well.  when,  alas!  thou'rt  in  a  lethargy. 

Donne.  An  Anatomy  of  the  World.  First  Anniversary. 
Forget  this  world,  and  scarce  think  of  it  so, 
As  of  old  clothes  cast  off  a  year  ago. 
To  be  thus  stupid  is  alacrity: 
Men  thus  lell.amic  have  la  st  memory. 

Id.  Of  the  Progress  of  the  Soul.  Second  Anniversary. 
Sure  I  am  it  [the  desire  of  rule]  is  more  imprinted  in 
human  nature  than  any  of  vonr  lethargical  morals. 

Cowley.  On  lite'  Government  of  Oliver  CromweV, 


That  thou  fiiayest  be.  the  more  effectually  roused  up  ou 
this  tepidity  and  lethargicalness. 

More.  On  the  Seven  Churches,  c 


Too  long  Jove  lull'd  us  with  lethargic  charms, 
But  now  in  peals  of  thunder  calls  to  arms  : 
In  this  great  day  he  crowns  our  full  desires, 
"Wakes  all  our  force,  and  seconds  all  our  fires. 

Pope.  Homer.  Ilia:!, 
But  then  the  spirit,  rous'd  by  honest  shame, 
Shook  off  that  lethargy,  and  soar'd  to  fame. 


II  ihin 
Let  hei 
Thou  a 


LE'THE.  "V 
Lethe'an.  > 
Le'thied.  J 


Fawkes.  A  Voyage  to  the  Pin 
Gr.  At/#i),  forgetfulness. 
Forgetfulness,  oblivion.     See 
quotation  from  Milton. 
Far  off  from  these,  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 
Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rouls 
Her  wat'ry  labyrinth,  wherof  who  drinks, 
Forthwith  his  former  state  and  heing  forgets, 
Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 


agment. — Id.  lb. 
appetite, 


Epicure* 

'.villi  cloylesse 
That  sleepe  and  feeding  may  prorogue  ins 
Euen  till  a  lelhied  dullnesse. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  $  Cleopah 


One  port 

pmli.il.lv  il 


it  lelhean  cup  (which  we 

ance  into  that  laud  of  forgetfulness)  will 

memory,  deface  the 


of  all  those 

with  which  we  have  here  stuffed  our  minds. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  14. 
The  soul  with  tender  luxury  you  fill, 
And  o'er  the  sense  lelhean  dews  distill. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  3. 

LE'THE.         "I       Lat.    Lethum,  death.      Mr. 

Le'thal.  >  Steevens  says  that  lelhe,  death, 

Lethi'ferous.  J  is  used  by  many  of  the  old 
translators  of  novels  :  he  produces  the  instance  of 
lethal,  quoted  below.  Nares  has  another  from  the 
Palace  of  Pleasure. 

For  vengeance'  wings  bring  on  thy  lethal  day. 

Cirpid's  Whirligig.  (1616.) 

Those  that  are  really  lethiferous,  are  but  excrescencies  of 
sin. — Dr.  Robertson.  Eudoxa,  p.  151.  (1658.) 

LE'TTER,  n.  \       Fr.  Lettre ;  It.  Lellera  ,■  Sp. 

Le'tteh,  v.         y  Letra ;   Lat.  Litera  j  of  which 

Le'tterless.  J  Vossius  has  not  decided  the 
etymology ;  perhaps  from  liltim,  past  part,  of  /lu- 
cre, to  smear ;  as  one  of  the  earliest  modes  of 
writing  was  by  graving  the  characters  upon 
tablets  smeared  over  or  covered  with  wax.  (Pliny, 
b.  xiii.  c.  11.) 

Letter  is  applied — to  the  different  characters  or 
forms  which  constitute  the  alphabet  of  any  lan- 
guage: 

To  a  writing  addressed  from  one  to  another;  an 
epistle  : 

To  the  sense  or  meaning  of  the  words,  (com- 
binations of  letters.)  without  any  metaphorical  or 
consequential  application. 

Letters,  (collectively,)— literature  or  learning. 

The  verb,  to  letter, — to  grave,  inscribe,  or  mark 
with  letters. 


,p.482. 


Iche  for  sothe  in  science  of  letlr 
Letters  tille  his  frends  for  help  a 


■  leltrede  hit  knowth 

,  ys  no  tresour  betere 

Piers  Plouluna 


I  haue  auantage,  in  o  wise, 
That  your  priests  be  not  so  wise 
Ne  half  so  Isttred  (as  am  I).     ~ 
VOL.  H. 


Cham,  whose  labour  is  yet  in  mynde, 

v.  ■  ■  i..  .  '  ii. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
Neyther  do  they  thinke  it  lawfull  to  put  them  [verses]  in 
wriglitiug,  whenis  in  al  othrr  thinges,  for  their  accompts, 
as  wel  publiqne  as   priuale,  they  use  the  Greek  tellers. 

Goldingc.  Ceesar,  fol.  156. 
He  [Wyllyam  with  ye  longe  berde,]  was  sharpe  of  wyt  & 
some  deale  lettred. — Fabyan,  an.  1198. 
J3r<io.  Monsieur,  are  you  not  lettered? 
Page.  Yes,  yes,  he  teaches  hoys  the  horne-booke. 

Shakespeare.  Lore's  Labour  Lost,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

As  for  letters,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  they  were  in  Assyria 

from  the  beginning,  time  out  of  mind:    but  some  tliinke, 

and  namely  Gi  llius,  that  they  were  deuiseri  by  Mercuric  in 

.fligypt,  but  others  sav  thev  eann-  lirst  from  Syria. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  .56. 

About  the  beginningof  July,  General  Monk  was  by  letters 

patents  under  the  great   seal  of  England,  made  Duke  of 

Albemarle,  &-c.,  and  summoned  by  writ  to  the  House  of 

Peers.— Brier.  Charles  II.  an.  1660. 

in  a  rational 
nterprise  than 
a  mastif  can  in  his  contest  with  a  lion. 

Waterhovse.  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  125.  (1053.) 
Around  my  throne  the  lelter'd  rabbins  stand, 
Historic  leaves  revolve,  long  volumes  spread, 
The  old  discoursing  as  the  younger  read. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  i. 

The  essence  of  letters  doth   consist  in  their  power  or 

proper  sound,  wliieh  may  be  hatuialli-  tixttl  ami  stated,  from 

the  manner  of  funning  llicm  lis   the  instruments  of  speech  ; 

and  either  is,  or  should  lie.  I  he  same  in  all  languages. 

Wilkins.  Real  Character,  pt.  iii.  c.  10. 
The  first  [false  wits]  I  shall  produce  are  the  lipogramma- 
tists,  or  letter-droppers  of  antiquity,  that  would  take  an 
isnplKHi  \ii;hout  any  reason,  a.ainst  some  particulai 
in  the  alphabet,  so  as  not  to  admit 
poem. — Spectator,  No.  59. 

You  have  frequently  pressed  me  to  make  a  collection  of 
my  Letters,  (if.  in  truth,  there  he  any  which  deserve  a  pre- 
ference, i  and  give  them  to  the  public.  I  have  selected  them 
ai'eorilingly.—  Mciiuolh.   L'l'ny,  b.  i.  Let.  1. 

LE'TTUCE.  Vr.  Laictue  ,•  It.  Lattuga  ,■  Sp. 
Leclttffft  ,■  Lat.  Lactuca.  For  the  origin  of  the 
name,  see  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

Amonge  al  herbes,  none  hath  so  good  iuyce  as  letlyse.  .  . 
It  duth  sette  a  hotte  stomake  in  a  very  good  temper;  .  .  . 
eaten  in  the  cui'iiyim-.  il  inaamlieth  slepe. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Caslel  of  Ilcllh,  b.  ii. 

Yet  is  the^e  another  distinct  kind  of  the  blacke  lettuce, 
which,  for  the  plentie  that  it  yceh'uMh  of  a  mill.ie  /chile  juice 
ptoruring  iline  senessi-,  is  lernu'd  meconis,  although  all  of 
them  are  thought  to  cause  sleepe.  In  old  time,  our  auncest- 
ers  knew  no  other  lettuce  in  Italy  but  this  alone,  and 
thereupon  it  tooke  the  name  in  Latine  lactuca. 


Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xix.  c.  5. 
One  lettuce  makes  a  shift  to  squeeze 
Lip  through  a  tuft  you  call  your  trees. 

Swift.  Br.  Delany's  Villa. 
LEVA'CION.  )  Levation,  i.  e.  elevation. 
Leva'tor.  )  Levator, — 

An   instrument   to    raise  bones    sunk   or   de- 
pressed. 

ch_  ceremonye  —  but    only  kneling  knocking  on 


But  the  legende  of  his  lyfe  in  the  churche  telleth,  that  1 
eing  at  Masse  in  ye  ehurebe  of  Westminster  vpon  Wh; 
the  tyme  of  the  leuaciou  of  ye  sacrement, ' 


laught. — Fabyan,  vol. 


LE'VANT,  adj. 


t  the  bone  in  the  bore  ;  but 
with  your  levator,  when  it  is  so 
i  some  part. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  v.  c.  9. 


Fr.  Levant  •  It.  and  Sp. 
Levante;  the  East  Country— 
from  levant,  raising  or  rising, 
(orient,)  part,  of  lever,  to 
se  there   the   sun  raises  oi 


Leva'ntf. 

Leva'nt.i> 
raise  or  rise ;    bee; 
elevates  himself. 

The  East ;  a  wind  coming  from  the  East ;  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean.      See  Levee. 

The  which  if  it  be  true,  as  truely  it  is,  then  wee  may  say 
that  the  aforeFaydeasteine  current  or  tenant  cnur.o  of  waters 
continually  following  alter  II, e  heaimiih  motions,  Inuseth 
not  altogether  this  force,  hut  is  double.!  rather  hi  an  other 
current  from  out  the  north  east. 

Hacklmjt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  26. 

In  the  yeere  1550,  the  13  Nouember,  I  Roger  Bodenham, 

captaine   of  the  barke  Aucber,   entered   the  said  ship  at 

Giauescnd  for  my  voiage  to  the  Hands  of  Candia  and  Chio 

in  the  Lsmnt.^ld.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  99, 
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— —  Thwart  of  these,  as  fierce 
Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  winds," 
Eurus  and  Zephir  witlt  their  lateral  noise. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  X. 
They  are  called  Levants  both  from  their  course,  as  blow- 
ing from  the  East  where  tin-  sun  rises,  and  also  from  their 
fieshening  and  rising  higher  as  the  sun  rises,  fur  they  are 
generally  al  the  height  when  the  sun  comes  to  the  meridian, 
and  duller  as  the  sun  declines. 

Sir  Hen.  Sheere. '  Lord  Halifax's  Miscell.  p.  34 , 
They  [the  seeds  of  the  Platanus]  should  be  gathered  late 
in  Autumn,  and  brought  us  from  some  more  levantiite  parts 
than  Italy.— Evelgn.  Silva,  c.  22. 

But  let  them  not  break  prison  to  burst  like  a  levanter,  to 
sweep  the  earth  with  their  hurricane,  and  to  break  up  the 
'   '      of  the  great  deep  to  overwhelm  us. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Herniation. 


LEVE,  adj.     See  L 
LEVE. 

Le'ving,  n. 


to  believe,  (qv.) 


"  Sire,"  heo  seyde,  "y  hue  not  that  my  sustren  al  soth 
seide." — R.  Gloucester,  p.  30. 

But  take  ghe  a  syk  man  in  bileuc,  not  in  demyngis  of 
thoughtis.  for  a  nuthir  man  leuelh  that  he  mai  ete  alle 
thinges  but  he  that  is  syk  ete  wortis. —  Wiclif.  Rom.  c.  14.    , 

Salomon  saytb  :  Leveth  me.  and  yeveth  credence  to  that 
I  shall  say.— Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
And  eommonliche  in  euery  nede 
The  worst  speche  is  rathest  herde, 
And  leucd,  till  it  be  answerde.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

Cassandra  then,  inspired  with  Phebus'  sprite, 

Hit  prophet's  lippes  yet  neuer  of  us  leeued 

Disclosed  eft.  Surrey.  Virgile.  JEncis,  b.  ii. 


Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  799 

LEVE'E,  Fr.  from  Lever,  to  raise  or  rise ; 
the  rising  or  time  of  rising,  (see  the  quotation 
from  Gray  :)  applied  to — 

An  assembly  of  visitors  at  or  soon  after  the  time 
of  rising  ;  a  large  assemblage  of  visitors  to  people 
of  rank  or  power. 

I  humbly  conceive  the  business  of  a  levee  is  to  receive  the 
acknowledgments  of  a  multitude.— Spectator,  No.  193. 

From  dirty  levees  he  unstain'd  ascends, 

And  firm  in  senate,  stands  the  patriot's  ground. 

Thompson.  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 

His  lordship's  palace,  from  its  stately  doors, 

Spectator,  No.  193.  Virgil. 

I  set  out  one  morning  before  five  o'clock,  the  moon  shining 
through  a  dark  and  misty  autumnal  air.  and  got  to  the  sea- 
coast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sun's  levee. 

Gray.  Letter  to  Mr.  Nicholls. 

LE'VEL,  v.\       A.S.Lcefcl.laefl;  Fr.  Livel ; 
Le'vel,  ii.      I   It.  Livello ;    Lat.  Libella,  dim. 
Lf.'vel,  adj.    !  of  Libra,  from  Librare,  to  even. 
To  even,  to  plane,  to  flatten, 
bring  to  a  smooth,   equal,  or 
niform  surface,   without  aspe- 
rities or  roughness,  without  inclination  or  leaning; 
to  equalize ;  to  square  with ;  to  place,  in,  to  bring 
to,  the  same  line,  (sc.)  as  another  object,  an 
object  aimed  at;  and,  hence, — 
To  aim  at,  to  endeavour  to  hit. 


Lf.'vel,  adj.  !  of  j 
Le'vellv.  (  1 
Le'veller.     1  to  1 


And  contrevede  the  conipas 

And  cast  out  by  squire,  botbe  lyne  and  levell. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  190. 
For  all  his  minde  on  honour  fixed  is, 
To  which  he  levels  all  his  purposis. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubbl-rd's  Tale. 
Bertram  de  Gordon,  standing  on  the  castle  wall,  huelled 
t  quarrel  out  of  a  croshow,  and  smote  him  with  a  venomed 


dart  in  the  left  s 


I  shoulder.  — .'•Yoie.  Rich.  I. 


As  for  the  rule  anil  square,  the  levell,  the  turner's 
lent  and  key,  Theodorus  Samius  devised  them. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  v: 


■s,  b.  iv. 
And  only  level  lies  upon  the  rise  and  set. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  8.  16. 
Neither  would  praises  and  actions  appear  so  levelly  con- 
current in  many  other  of  the  Grecians,  as  they  do  in  these. 
Hobbs.  Thucydides,  b.  ii. 
They  were  termed  levellers  upon  a  pretended  principle 
which  thev  espoused,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  such  an  equal 
righteous  distribution  of  justice  in  government  to  all  degrees 
:1V 


LEV 


LEV 


LEW 


of  people,  that  i 


t  should  nut  be  in  the  power  of  the  highest 

their  inferiors,  nor  should  the  meanest  of  the 
people  be  out  of  capacity  to  arrive  at  the  greatest  office  and 
dignity  in  the  state.-Ztoter.  Charles  II.  an.  1649. 
The  hero  levelld  in  his  humble  grave. 
With  other  men,  was  now  nor  great  nor  brave. 

Olway.   Windsor  Castle. 
These,  lightly  skimming,  when  they  swept  the  plain, 
Nor  ply'd  the  grass  nor  bent  the  tender  grain  ; 
And  when  along  the  Uvet  seas  they  flew, 
Scarce  on  the  surface  curl'd  the  briny  dew. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xx. 
The  river  Tiber  is  expressed  lying  along,  for  so  you  must 
remember  to  draw  rivers,  to  express  their  tevelness  with  the 
earth.— Peackam.  On  Drawing. 
While  oaths  divine  the  willing  nations  bound, 
Ne'er  to  return,  till  our  victorious  powrs 
Had  kvefd  with  the  dust  the  Theban  tow'rs. 

iriMie.  The  Epigoniad,  b.  i. 


:  of  some  standard  of  this 


frequently  s 
much  to  Hie  worse  in  t 
productions  fall  below  t 

■nan  Mind,  c.  5.  pt.  ii.  s. 


Beallie,  Past  2. 
LE'VEN.    \     Lye  acquiesces  in  the  opinion 
Le'vening.  )of  the  editor  of  G.  Douglas,  that 
Levin  is  from  the  A.  S.  Hlif-ian,  rutilare,  as  he 
explains  it;  but  Hlif-ian  is  the  English,  to  lift, 
to  raise  aJoft,   to  be  conspicuous ;    and,  conse- 
quentially, bright  or  brilliant.     And  see  Jamieson. 
Light/or  lightning. 

The  stones  were  of  Rynes,  the  noyse  dredfulle  and  grete, 
It  affrayed  the  Saruins,  as  leuen  the  fire  out  schete. 

R.Brunne,  p.  174. 
With  wilde  thonder  dint  and  rlry  leuen, 
Mote  thy  welked  nekke  be  to-broke. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5858. 

Sins  that  the  Are  of  gods  and  king  of  men 

Strake  me  with  thonder,  and  with  leauening  blast. 

Surrey.  Firgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 
As  when  the  flashing  levin  haps  to  light 
Yppon  two  stubborne  oakes. 


hen, 


r,  Faerie  Queene,  h.  v.  c.  7. 
from  the  verb  Lever; 


Eldol,  erl  of  Gloncestre,  that  a  strong  knygt  was, 
Heme  a  strong  leuour,  that  hym  a  com  at  honde  hi  cas. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  126. 

They  had  great  leuers  in  their  handis,  the  whiche  they 
founde  in  a  carpenter's  yarde,  with  the  whiche  they  gaue 
Buch  strokis  that  men  durst  not  aproche  to  them. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  16. 

The  second  mechanical  faculty  is  the  leaver:  the  first  in- 
vention of  it  is  usually  ascribed  to  Neptune,  and  represented 
by  hit  trident,  which  in  the  Greek  are  both  called  by  one 
name,  and  are  not  very  unlike  in  form,  being  both  of  them 
t  one  end  than  in  the  other  parts. 

Wilkins.  Archimedes,  c.  4. 


somewhat  broader  a 


Rotis'd  from  repose,  aloft  the  sailors  swarm, 
And  with  their  levers  soon  the  windlass  arm 

Falconer.  Shipwreck, 


LE'VERET.       Fr.  Lievrel,  levereteau,   dim.   of 
Lievre.     It.  Lepre,  lepretto ;  Sp.  Liebie,  liebrccilla  ,■ 
Lat.  Lepus,  a  hare. 
A  young  hare. 

Fair  hand  1  that  can  on  virgin-paper  write. 
Yet  from  the  stain  of  ink  preserve  it  white ; 
■Whose  Havel  o'er  the  silver  field  docs  show, 
Like  track  of  leveret*  in  morning  snow. 

Waller.  Of  a  Tree  cut  in  Paper. 

The  children  of  a  neighbour  of  mine  had  a  leveret  given  to 
them  for  a  plaything;  it  was  at  that  time  about  three 
months  old.— Cowper.  Treatment  of  his  Hares. 

LE'VESEL.  Skinner  writes  it  LevescU,  or 
Lessel,  umbraculuni,  from  the  Fr.  Lais,  trees  or 
bushes,  with  the  addition  of  the  dim.  term.  ell. 
Tyrwhitt  { in  his  note)  says  it  is  plainly  derived 
from  the  .Saxon  Zf/'e,  folium,  and  sctl,  sedes ;  and 
it  signifies — 

A  leafy  seat,  an  harbour.  In  his  Glossan/,  he 
declares  himself  by  no  means  satisfied  with  his 
nwn  explanation.  Levesei  may  be  opposed  to 
Groundsel,  (qv.)  or  Ground-post ;  or  mean  some 
kind  of  sell  or  si/ll,  (perhaps  raised,  Fr.  Zerer,  to 
raise,)  as  distinct  from  that  fixed  in  the  ground. 


He  loketh  up  and  down,  til  he  hath  found 
The  clerkes  hors,  that  as  he  stood  ybound, 
Behind  the  mille,  under  a  levesell. 

Chaucer.  Tlic  Rtves 


LE'VET.  Butler  probably  intended  to  form 
this  word  from  the  Fr.  Lever,  to  raise  ;  to  rouse, 
and,  consequentially,  to  animate. 

A  rousing,  animating  blast. 

First,  he  that  led  the  cavalcate, 

Wore  a  sow-gelder's  flagellate, 

On  which  he  blew  as  strong  a  level, 

As  well-feed  lawyer  on  his  breviate.— Hudlbras,  pt.  ii.  c.2. 

LE VPATHAN,  n.  The  word  is  Hebrew ;  the 
Septuagint  renders  it  Aparac,  a  dragon,  and  ktttos, 
a  whale. 

There  leviathan, 

Hugest  of  living  creatures,  on  the  deep 
Stretch'd  like  a  promontory  sleeps  or  swimmes, 
And  seems  a  moving  land  j  and  at  his  gilles 
Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunck  spouts  out  a  sea. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 
So  close  behind  some  promontory  lie 

The  huge  leviathans  t'attend  their  prey  ; 
And  give  no  chase,  but  swallow  in  the  fry, 
Which  through  their  gaping  jaws  mistake  the  way. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 

LE'VTGATE,  v.  \       Lat.     Levigare,       from 
Le'vioate,  adj.      J  Zen's,  (pro  glabropolitoque,) 

smooth,  and  polished.     Gr.  Acios,  (  Vossius. ) 
To  smoothen,  to  polish ;  to  bring  or  reduce  to 

a  state  of  smoothness. 

Wherby  his  labours  being  leuigate,  and  made  more  toller- 
able,  he  shal  gouerne  with  the  better  aduyse. 

Sir  T.  Elijot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

New  objects  with  a  gentle  and  grateful  touch  warble  upon 
the  corporeal  organs,  or  excite  the  spirits  into  a  pleasant 
frisk  of  motion  ;  but  when  use  hath  levigated  the  organs, 
and  made  the  way  so  smooth  and  easie  that  the  spirits  pass 
without  any  stop,  those  objects  are  no  longer  felt,  or  very 
faintly  ;  so  that  the  pleasure  ceaseth. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  S. 


The  chyle  is  white,  as  consisting  of  salt, 
much  levigated,  or  smooth. — Arbulhnol.  On 

LEVI'TICAL.  )       Of   or   pertaining   to    the 
Levi'ticallt.     )  Levites,  or  tribe  of  Levi;  to 
the  priesthood,  which,  among  the  Jews,  belonged 
to  that  tribe. 

Saint  Augustine  saith,  the  Christians  do  keep  it  spiri- 
tually J  so  that  if  tythe  be  not  given  in  the  tenth,  according 
to  the  L'l/lic.it  institution,  yet  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
providing  for  the  clergy,  our  Levites,  remaineth. 

Sir  H.  Spelman.  On  the  Rights  of  the  Church,  c.  26. 

What  right  of  jurisdiction  soever  can  be  from  this  place 
{17th  Deut.)  leviticalltj  bequeath'd  must  descend  upon  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  equally,  as  it  finds  them  in  all  other 
points  equal.— Milton.  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  i. 

LE'VITY.      >      It. Levitd;  Sp. Levedad ;  Lat. 

Lbvita'tion.  S  Levitas;  from  levis,  light,  which 
Vossius  thinks  is  from  Gr.  Aeiris,  cortex,  qui  levis- 
simus.     See  Levy. 

Lightness;  (met.)  fickleness,  changeableness  ; 
instability  or  unsteadiness,  inconstancy  ;  frivolity, 
opposed  both  lit.  and  met.  to  gravity. 

But  where  the  bodies  are  of  such  several  levilie,  and  gra- 
vity, as  they  mingle  not,  there  can  follow  no  imbibition. 

Bacon.  Xaturall  Historic,  §  865. 

Levity,  whereby,  what  we  call  light  bodies  swim;  a  thing 
no  less  useful  in  the  world  than  its  opposite,  gravili/,  is  in 
many  respects,  to  divers  tribes  of  animals,  but  particularly 
serviceable  to  the  rising  up  of  vapours,  and  to  their  convey- 
ance about  the  world.— Derham.  Physico-Theol.  b.  i.  c.  5. 

So  swiftly  mnv'd  their  feet,  they  might  with  ease, 
Scarce  moisten'd.  skim  along  the  glassy  6eas, 
Or  with  a  wondrous  levity  be  home 
O'er  yellow  harvests  of  unbending  corn. 

Eusden.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  X. 

Letters  got  abroad,  which  the  author  was  ashamed  of  as 
very  trivial  things,  full  not  only  of  levities,  hut  of  wrong 
judgments  of  men  and  books,  and  only  excusable  from  the 
youth  and  inexperience  of  the  writer. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  h.  ii.  Note. 

The  lungs  also  of  birds,  as  compared  with  the  lungs  of 
quadrupeds,  contain  in  them  a  provision,  distiuguishingly 
calculated  for  the  same  purpose  of  levitation. 

Paley.  Xaturat  Theology,  c.  12.  6,  4. 
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The  vices  of  levity 


always  ruinous  to  the 
week  s  thoughtlessness  and  di 
undo  a  poor  workman  for  evei 
Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations, 


LE'VY,  v.      \       Fr.  Lever;   It.  Levare j    Sp. 

Le'iy,  n.  I  Lcvar :    Lat.  Levare,  to  raise. 

Leviable.       I  See  Levity. 

Le'vyino,  n.  )  To  raise,  to  lift  up,  to  lift  off, 
(to  bear  off,  to  carry  away,)  to  co'.'ect  or  gather. 

To  levy  an  army,  is  a  common  expression ;  to 
levy  a  siege  (Holinshed)  is  not  so,  though  correct. 

Spenser  writes — leaved. 

Leuyenge  vnreasonable  taxes  and  trybutes  on  the  tern- 
peralte.  R.  Brunne,  p.  89.  Note. 

And  after  all  an  army  strong  she  leav'd. 
To  war  on  those  which  him  had  of  his  realme  bereav'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 


Civil  Wars,  b.  vL 

In  his  returne  from  thence  he  [Karanach]  was  incountred 
by  Agricola  himseife.  who  being  certified  of  Ibis  attempt  of 
his  enimies,  had  leuivd  his  siege,  and  was  comming  towards 
them. — Holinshed.  The  Historic  of  Scotland. 

Surely  all  JEol's  huffing  brood 


Cotton.  Winter 

Another  law  for  the  benevolence,  to  make  the  sums  which 
any  had  agreed  to  pav,  and  were  not  brought  in,  to  be 
leviable  by  course  of  law.— Baker.  Hen.  VII.  an.  1508. 

Not  to  speoke  of  their  infamous  leavuing  of  fowlers  mus- 
tered within  the  provinces,  and  whole  bands  of  hunters 

n.   ,.'!.;!. j  '.  i     r  ■   ' -  .:'..  i 

Ilal.eivill.  Apologie,  b.  iv.  c.  7.  s.  7. 


With  that  writ  were  scv.  notions,  that, 

instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  upon  his_ county  such  i 
money,  and  r 


:  the  same  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 


ould  proceed  against  such  as  refused:  and  from  hence 
that  tax  had  the  denomination  of  ship-money;  a  word  of 
lasting  sound  in  the  memory  of  this  kingdom. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  G8. 

Yet  the  thought  of  a  war,  which  wise  men  saw  actually 
levied  upon  the  king  already,  was  much  abhorr'd,  and  men 
were  credulous  of  every  expedient  which  was  pretended  for 
peace.— Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  6'J3. 

In  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  then,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  several  of  the  Tartar  governments  of  Asia  at 
present,  taxes  used  to  be  levied  upon  the  persons  and  gooda 
of  travellers,  when  they  passed  through  certain  manors, 
when  they  went  over  certain  bridges,  when  they  carried 
about  their  goods  from  place  to  place  in  a  fair,  when  they 
erected  in  it  a  booth  or  stall  to  sell  them  in. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Xalions,  b.  Ui.  c.  3. 

The  levying  of  the  first  fruits  was  also  a  new  device  begun 
in  this  men.  by  which  his  hc.lyness  thrust  his  fingers  very 
frequently  into  the  purses  of  the  faithful;  and  the  king 
seems  to  have  unwarily  given  way  to  it. 

Hume.  History  of  England.  Edw.  I.  an.  1307. 

LE'VYNG.     See  Leaving. 

LEW.    }      A.S.  Hliiv,  hleow,  from  the  verb 

Low,  v.  )  Hleoivan,  tepere,  fovere,  to  warm. 
(See  Likewarm.)  Gower  uses  the  verb  to  Low ; 
and  both  verb  and  noun  are  common  in  Scotch. 
See  Jamieson. 

Warm,  tepid. 

But  for  thou  art  leu-e.  and  neither  coold  neither  hoot,  I 
schal  bigynne  to  caste  the  out  of  my  mouthe. 

Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  3. 

For  he  that  hie  hertes  loweth 

With  fyrie  dartes  whiche  he  tliroweth 

Cupido.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

LEWD.       ^       Skinner's  first  suggestion  is  the 

Le'wdly.       I  A.  S.  Be-law-an,  prodere,  to  be- 

Le'woness.   (  tray  or  mislead ;  and  Tooke  con- 

Le'wdster.  J  firms  it  to  be  the  A.  S.  Lawcd, 

the  past  part,   of  Law- an,  prodere,  tradere,  to 

delude,  to  mislead.      It  was  applied  to  the  (lay) 

people  in  distinction  from  the  clergy.    (See  Lay.) 

Somner   savs, — Lceiccde,   lawed-man  ;    Laicus,  a 

laiek,  layman.     And  see  the  first  quotation  from 

Robert  of  Gloucester. 

Lewd  means — misled,  led  astray,  deluded,  im- 
posed upon,  betrayed  into  error,  and  thus  is  almost 
equivalent  to  wicked,  i.  e.  bequihd.  In  its  modern 
application  it  is  confined  to  those  who  are  betrayed 


LIA 

or  misled  by  one  particular  passion  ;  (&c.)  lust,  or 
lechery. 

Deluded,  ignorant,  illiterate ;  wicked,  lustful, 
lecherous. 

Zuf  bituene  tueie  lewede  men  were  eni  sinning, 

Other  betuenc  a  lewede  &:  a  clerc—  It.  Gloucester,  p.  471. 

&  laid  ther  Dangilde  on  lcred  and  lewcd.—B.  Brunnc,  p.8. 

Shal  no  lewednesse  lette.  the  clerk  that  ich  lovye. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  39. 
It  was  foundun  that  thei  weven  men  unlcttrid  and  lewidc 
Wen.—  Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  4. 

Ya  Messed  be  alway  a  lewed  man, 
That  nou-l:i  but  onlv  his  brieve  can. 

Chaucer.  The  Miller cs  Tale,  v. 3450. 
Bwich  olde  lewed  wordes  used  he. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  10,022. 
But  Chaucer  (though  he  can  hut  lewcdly 
On  metres  and  on  riming  craftily) 
Harh  sayd  hem,  in  swiche  English  as  he  can 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawcs  Prologue,  v.  4467. 

Thou  makes  t  me 

So  weary  of  thy  veray  lewednesse, 
That  al  so  wisely  <"-"!  my  .scute  blesse, 
Miu  eres  aken  of  thy  drafty  speche. 

Id.  Prologue  to  Melibeus. 
Then  he  aduanced  the  murtherer  of  Vocula  to  a  higher 
place,  and  the  rest  he  reu.inle'l,  oh  ;i.-(.nnling  (o  the  lewde 
c.'fuice  they  dXd.—Savile.   Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  169. 

Love,  my  lewd  pilott,  hath  a  restiesse  mincTe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quccne,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

The  breaking  of  an  oth,  in  a  case  that  may  preiudice, 
procu'eth  greeuous  punishments  from  God  ;igair.,-t  ihem 
that  so  lewdlie  doo  offend.— Holinshed.  Hen.  II.  an.  1155. 

Yet  leudly  dar'st  our  ministring  upbraid. 

Milton.  Pa\  adise  Lost,  b.  vi. 
For  oft  their  lewdncs  btettetli  good  deserts  with  blame. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  3. 

Howbeit,    and   notwithstanding  all   these   his  manifold 

lewdnesses,  such  was  the  1'dlie  of  his  K.i:y[ptians  (where  he 
first  reigned  and  t. -night  :  th;i!  whilst  he  lined  they  alone  had 
him  io  great  e&tima,tio\i.~-IIolinshed.  Desc.  of  BriUiine,  c.  y. 

Mist.  Ford.  Against  such  tcwdstcrs  and  their  lechery 
Those  that  betray  them,  do  no  treachery. 

Shakespeare.   Merry  ll'iies  <>/  it'iudsor,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

"Whatsoever  is  light  ami  fmihy,  ami  much  more  whatever 

is  lewd  and  lilthv,  ought  to  be  banished  from  " 

tion  of  Christians.— Tilhtson,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  100 

The  last  offence  which  T  shall  mention,  more 
ag.ii. ist  religion  and  morality,  and  cognizable  by  the  temporal 
courts,  is  that  of  open  and  notorious  lewdness;  either  by 
frequenting  nouses  of  ill-fame, which  is  an  indictable  offence, 
or  by  some  grossly  scandalous  and  public  indecency  for 
■which  the  punishment  is  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Btachlane.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 

LE'XICON.  ^  Gr.  A^ikov,  a  book  in 
Lexico'grapher.  >  which  words  (Ae|«s)  are 
Lexico'graphy.     J  explained. 

The  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now  immutably  fried, 
and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes;,  [are]  yet,  after  the  toil  of 
successive  Ages,  inadequate  and  delusive. 

Johnson.  Preface  to  the  English  Dictionary. 

Whether  it  be  decreed  by  the  authority  of  reason,  or  the 
tyranny  of  ignorance,  that  of  all  the  candidates  for  literary 
praise,  the  unhappy  lexicographer  holds  the  lowest  place, 
neither  vanity  nor  interest  incited  me  to  enquire. 

Id.  Plan  of  an  English  Dictionary. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  hapless  lexicography,  that  not  only 
darkness,  but  light  impedes  and  distresses  it :  things  may 
be  not  only  too  little,  but  too  much  known,  to  be  happily 
illustrated.— Id.  Preface  to  the  English  Dictionary. 

LI'ABLE.     ^      Skinner  says,— Old  Vr.Liable, 
Li'ableness.    >  from  for;  hwt.Lig-are,  to  bind; 
Liability.     J   q.  d.   Ugabills,   obligabilis,    that 
may  be  bound  or  obliged. 

That  may  be  bound  or  obliged,  compelled,  sub- 
ject, subservient,  or  exposed  to. 
Yet  if  my  name  were  lyable  to  feare, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  auoyd 
So  soone  as  that  spare  Cassius. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Ctzsar,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
Whatever  man  possesses,  God  hath  lent 

And  to  his  audit  liable  is  ever, 
To  reckon  how,  and  where,  and  when  he  spent. 

P.  Fletcher.  Against  a  Rich  Man  despising  Poverty. 
Yet  even  there  [in  Heaven  itself  ]  is  an  inlet  for  ambition, 
though  not  for  lut>t,   a  liableness  to  the  filtlnness  of  the 
spirite,  though  not  of  the  flesh. 

Works t  vol.  iv.  p.  511. 


In  CtenniHry  > 


LIB 

Upon  which  general  stale  of  men  (so  implicated  in  guilt, 
so  lyable  to  wrath)  is  consequent  a  necessity  either  of  con- 
demnation and  punishment,  or  of  mercy  and  pardon. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 
Now  let  it  be  considered  what  this  brings  the  noble  prin- 
ciple of  human  liberty  to,  particularly  when  it  is  possessed 
ana  eninved  in  iis  perfection,  liz.  a  full  and  perfect  freedom 
'  altogether  at  random. 

Edwards.  On  the  Will,  pt.  ii.  8.  13. 
c  not  liable  to  adopt  the  same  paradoxi- 
u   Algebra;    because  the  diagrams  to 
which  our  attention  is  directed,  serve  as  a  continual  check 
on  our  reasoning  powers. 

Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  c.  4.  s.  2. 

Ll'ARD.  Low  Lat.  Liardus,  tlio  colour  of  a 
horse,  gris  pommelc,  nostris  ;  Leardo,-  Italis,  (Du 
Cange.)  Ami  Menage  forms  it  from  the  Gr. 
Aeukos,  white.  (See  Liart,  in  Jamieson.)  The 
word  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  Lcaht-rian,  vitiare. 
A.S.  Lcahter  is  applied  to  the  (white)  scurf  or 
scales  of  the  head,  (  Somner. ) 

He  alyghte  anon  of  lijarde.  and  ledde  hym  ' 


LIB 


Piers  Ptouhn 


p.  32 


That  was  wel  twight,  min  owen  Hard  bn 
I  pray  God  save  thy  body  and  Seint  Eloy 


The  Freres  Talc, 


LIB.      Dut.  Luhhai,   castrare,  virilif 
(Kilian.)      Perhaps   from   Ger.  Lcib-en,   partir 
scindere,  secare,  to  cut. 


But  he  must  first  take  counsel  of  t 


Bp.  Hall, 


Sat.  7. 


Car. 


r,  I'll  cut  out  my  tongue ; 
I  am  libb'd  in  the  breech  already. 

Massinger.   The  Renegado,  Act  it.  sc.  1. 

LI'BAMENT,  n.  \       Fr.  Libation ,     It.  Liba- 

Liba'tion.  S  fione  ;    Sp.  Libarion  ■   Lat. 

Libamen,   libatio,    from  libare ;     Gr.   Aet/3-eti/,    to 

pour ;  to  pour  forth  wine  at  sacrifices.     Libation 

is,  npplii'd  to — 

The  pouring,  and  the  liquid  so  poured. 

This  discourse  being   thus   finished,  we   performed  our 
oblations  and  libaments  to  the  muses. 
Holla 


The 


Br  sacrifices  are  divided  into  ft 
iter ;  2.  libations  of  honey  ;  3.  t 
i  of  oil.  Which  liquors  were 
nother. — Potter.  Antiquities  of 


Plutarch,  p.  G52 
brtlions  of  milk 


May  every  joy  be  yours  !  nor  this  the  least. 
When  due  libalirn  shall  have  erown'd  the  feast; 
Safe  to  my  home  to  send  your  happy  guest. 

Pope.  Hemic.   Odgsscj,  b    xiii. 

LI'BBARD.     See  Leopard. 

Ll'BBET.  Grose  says  that  in  Kent  a  libbet  is 
a  great  cudgel,  used  to  knock  down  fruit  from  the 
trees,  and  throw  at  cocks.  Mr.  Nares  says  it  is 
a  stick  or  staff.    It  is  probably  (from  lib,  to  cut,) — 

A  cutting  or  piece  cut ;  a  slice,  a  slip,  a  strip, 
beesome  of  byrehe,  for  babes  very  feete, 


Ll'BEL,  i 
Li'bel,  v. 
Li'beller. 

Ll'BELI.IN( 


I  for  Common  Cu 


Fr.  Libelk;  It.  Libello ;  Sp. 
Libelo ;  Lat.  Libellus,  a  little 
book,  from  liber,  a  book.  As 
Fr.  LibeUe, 


Li'bellous.  J  A  libel  or  defamatory  book, 
Sc. ;  also  a  writ,  citation,  process,  containing  the 
substance  of  the  suif :  or  (more  properly)  the 
original  declaration  upon  any  action  ;  also  a  bill, 
certificate,  request,  or  supplication  in  writing. 
That  hii  sende  him  libel, 

&  esste  [asked]  ek  articles.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  498. 


Tale,  v.  7177. 


May  I  not  axe  a  libel,  sire  sompnour, 

And  answere  ther  by  my  procuratour 

To  swiche  things  as  men  wold  apposen 
Chaucer.   The  Sompno. 

The  knyght  toke  the  kyng  a  It/bell,  the  whiche  was  red  ; 
therin  was  conteyned  that  if  there  were  outlier  knight, 
squyer,  or  any  other  getylman,  that  wolde  say  that  Kyng 
Henrv  was  nat  rightfull  kyng,  he  was  there  redy  to  fyght  with 
him  in  that  quarell.— Berners.  Froissart.  Cron.  vol.ii.  c.245. 
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"What's  this  but  libelling  against  the  senate, 
And  blazoning  our  iuiustice  euery  where  ? 

Shakespeare.   Titus  Andronicus,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

There  hath  been  published  this  present  year  of  1532  a  libel 
that  giveth  to  none  of  the  rest  in  malice  and  untruths  ; 
though  inferior  to  most  of  them  in  penning  and  stile. 

Bacon.  Observations  on  a  Libel. 

Which  laws  have  ever  pronounced  these  two  sorts  of  men ; 
the  one,  conspirators  against  the  persons  of  princes;  'he 
other,  /.hellers  against  theirgood  fame;  to  he  such  enem,:; 
of  common  society  as  are  not  to  be  cherished,  no  not  by 
enemies.—  Id.  lb. 

It  is  strange  what  a  number  of  libellous  and  defamatory 

hooks  and  writings,  ami  in  what  vaiiety.  with  what  art  and 
cunning  handled,  have  been  allowed  to  pass  through  the. 
woild  in  all  languages  against  la  r  uiaiesly  and  her  govern- 
ment.— Id.  lb. 

Could  I  raise  up 

From  tields  Elysian,  fabling  gEsop, 
1  would  accuse  him  to  his  face 
For  libelling  the  four-loot  race. 

Swift.  The  Beast's  f'„i,f.  :si,.n  I,,  the  Priest. 


Pujir.  Horace.  Im.  Advertisement. 

Whose  names  the  muse  disdaining,  holds  i'  th'  dark. 

Thrust   in  the  villain  It.-irl  v.  illi.-m  ,1  marl  , 
With  parasites  ami  //'a  /    r  ■:<  .::...,  imps, 
Intriguing  fops,  dull  jesters,  ami  worse  pimps. 

Drgden.  Als'il'sm  iy  .tclniaphcl. 

It  was  a  full  assembly  of  rational  beings,  convened  for  the 
uijoy  meet  of  a  tatimial  >  nl< it aiutm  nt,  where  the  ears  were 
tot  in  danger  of  hoing  insulted  hy  iihahhy,  nor  the  under- 
standing libelled  by  the  spectacle  of  folly.— Observer,  No.  43. 

We  have  in  a  libel ;  1st.  the  writing  ;  2d.  the  communira- 
;ion,  called  hv  the  lawyers  the  puhiieytion  ;  :a!  the  applica- 
ion  to  persons  and  fads ;  4th.  the  intent  and  tendency;  5th. 
the  matter,— diminution  off 


Libelling  is  not  I 

LI'BERAL. 

Libera'lity. 


Li'beeate,  v. 
Libeha'tion. 
Li'berator. 

Ll'BERTY. 

Li'bertine,  adj. 
Li'bertine,  n. 
Li'bertinage. 
Li'bebtinism. 
Li' 


Prosecutions  for  Libels. 
of  an  illiterate  people.— Id.  lb 
Fr.  Liberal;  It.  Liberate i 


Sp.  Liberal;  Lat.  Liberalis ; 
Fr.  Liberie;  It.  Libert^; 
Sp.  Libertad;  Lat.  Libcrtas, 
from  the  Lat./.tVier,  free,  and 
this,  perhaps,  from  libere,  to 
5-  do  as  it  pleases  us.  See 
Vossius,  (in  v.  Liber  J  who 
is  in  doubt. 

Liberal,  —free  ;    free   by 

birth,   and   consequentially, 

having    the    characteristics 

of  a  gentleman, (qv. ) ;  gentle, 

generous. 

Free, — in  giving  or  bestowing ;  and,  conse- 
quentially,— bounteous,  munificent. 

Libertine,— a.  free  man;  one  free,  (from  all 
restraint  of  moral  or  religious  order  or  discipline,) 
immoral,  irreligious. 

Libertt/, — freedom ;  power  or  ability  to  act  as 
we  wish,  to  act  unrestrainedly  or  unconfinedly. 
And  see  the  quotations  from  Locke. 

For  thilke  creature  schal  be  delyuerid  fro  seruage  of  co- 
rupaioun  into  liisert,  of  the  glorie  of  tha  sones  of  God. 

U'ictif.  Romaynes,  c.  8 

For  the  very  creatures  shal  be  deliuered  fro  the  bondage 
Of  oorrupaion'  into  the  glorious  tiberlye  of  the  sonnes  of 
God.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

But  summe  risen  of  the  synagoge  that  was  clepid  of 
liherlgm  and  cirensis.—  Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.6. 

For  welweknowen,  that  youre  liberal  grace  and  mercie 

slntchen  hem  further  into  guoilnesse,  than   don  oure  out- 
ragious  giltes  and  trespas  into  wiekednesse. 
^  Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  .Melibeus. 

with  yt  ye  aske,  yet 
litie  of  your  father. 
Udal.  Matthew,  c.  7.. 
Sewerly  it  is  a  gift,  and  favour  of  the  Lorde 

J.ilu.a'iii  to  sponilc  our  gu.ids.  i  la-  ground  ■  of  all  discord". 
Surrey.  Ecclesiastcs,  c.  2. 

In  them  [Cambridge  and  Oxford]  the  vse  of  the  toongs, 
philosophic  and  the  liberal!  snoneirs.  hesiti. -s  the  profound 
undies  of  Die  ciuill  law,  physieke,  ami  tbeologie,  are  native 
taught  and  had.— Holinshcd.  Desc.  of  England,  b.  n.  c.  3. 

The  King  of  England  vsed  great  liberalitie  in  bestowing 
r,;c  irnacnrcfreelie  amnnest  knights  and  other  men  of  wane. 


LIB 

The  rest,  that  nude  either  additions  or  corrections,  [to  the 
laws,]  were  commended  to  all  posterity  for  men  of  no  less 
virtue,  and  no  less  liberally  beneficial  to  their  countties, 
than  the  Greatest  and  most  prosperous  conquerors  that  ever 
governed  them.— Ralegh.  Hut.  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  4.  s.  3. 

ii.  So  from  the  littrly,  we  descend  to  the  prerogative: 
Christ's  liberation.  Here  is  the  glorious  prerogative  of  the 
Son  of  God,  to  be  the  deliverer  or  redeemer  of  his  people. 

lip.  Hall.  Ser.  Christian  Liberty  laid  forth. 
■When  complaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  considered,  and 
speedily  reform'd,  then  is  the  utmost  bound  of  civil  liberty 
attain'd,  that  wise  men  look  for. 

Milton.  Of  Unliceusd  Printing. 


Uibei  of  the  citie.—Holland. 


out  of  the  senal 

of  freed-men)  were  enrolled  i 

p.  1210. 


What  is  this,  but  to  baffle  and  affront  that  sacred  power, 
which  is  entrusted  to  government;  and  to  profess  oure- 
selves,  not  Uttrlina,  bill  lii 

Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  Christian  Liberty  laid  forth. 

Ifhis  private  condition  represented  Lima  kind  of  libertine, 
he  assumed,  together  with  the  publick  person,  a  more  grave 
and  circumspect  behaviour.— Baker.  Charles  II.  an.  1659. 

[He  would]  have  continued  a  slave  in  Aegypt,  rather  than 
thus  be  circumcised  in  Canaan,  have  been  bore, I  through 
the  ear  by  his  old  master,  rather  than  thus  dignified  with. 
the  title  of  freeman,  and  denied  the  libertinism  that  belongs 
to  it. — Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  486. 

Yea,  what  6peak  I  of  divinity  •  Even  modest  Heathens 
would  hits  thia  h':T!ii>i.:,ic  -el  the  stage. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  4.  c.  2. 

A  writ  or  error,  not  of  libertism,  that  those  two  principal 
leaders  of  reformation  may  not  now  come  to  be  sued  in  a 
bill  of  licence,  to  the  scandal  of  our  Church. 

Milton.  Judgement  of  Martin  Bucer  concerning  Divorce. 

Let  them  find  by  experience,  that  the  most  liberal  has 
always  most  plenty,  with  esteem  and  commendation  to 
boot,  and  they  will  quickly  learn  to  practise  it. 

Locke.  Of  Education,  s.  110. 

The  decency  then  that  is  to  be  observed  in  liberality, 
seems  to  consist  in  its  living  performed  with  such  cheerful- 
ness, as  may  express  the  godlike  pleasure  that  is  to  be  met 
with  in  obliging  one's  fellow-creatures.— Spectator,  No.  292. 


Neither  am  I  ignorant,  but  I  may  justly  be  condemned 
or  many  of  these  faults  nf  whieh  I  have  too  tibcniily 
l. — Dryden.  Virgil.  jEncis,  b.  xii. 


So  that  the  idea  of  liberty  is  the  idea  of  a  power  in  a 
agent  to  do  or  forbear  any  particular  action,  according 
the  determination  or  thought  of 
of  them  is  preferred  to  the  other. 

Locke.  Of  Humane  Understanding, 


,  whereby  either 
8. 


The  natural  liberty  of  man,  is  to  be  free  from  any  superior 
power  on  earth,  and  not  to  be  under  the  will  or  legislative 
authority  of  man,  but  to  have  only  the  law  of  Nature  for 

his  rule The  liberty  of  man   in  society,  is   to  be 

under  no  other  legisla.'ve  power,  but  that  established  by 

of  any  will  or  restraint  of  any  law,  but  what  that  legislative 
Bhall  enact  according  to  the  trust  put  in  it. 

Id.  Of  Government,  b.  ii.  c.  4.  s.  22. 


After  the  same  maimer  ef  -peak in;',  Saint  Paul  styles  the 
liberality  of  the  Macedonian  Churches  to  the  poor,  "  the 
grace  of  God  bestowed  upon  them;"  and  to  persuade  the 
Corinthians  to  ilo  the  like,  lie  says,  '•  Therefore  as  ve  abound 
in  every  thing,  in  faith,  in  utterance,  and  knowledge,  and 
in  all  diligence,  see  that  ye  abound  in  this  grace  also  ;"  the 
grace  of  liberality  and  charity. 

Joriili.  On  the  Christian  Religion,  Dia.  1. 

Grand  swelling  sentiments  of  liberty.  I  am  sure  I  do  not 

despise.     They  warm  the  heart ;  they  enlarge  and  tifo-inlize 

our  minds;  they  animate  our  courage  in  a  time  of  conflict. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

That  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain  can  never  be 

completely  librinlrit,  or  even  that  any  considerable  progress 
can  ever  be  made  towards  that  liberuli  on.  while  the  suipltis 
of  that  revenue,  or  what  is  over  and  above  defraying  the 
annual  expense  of  the  peace  establishment,  is  so  very  small, 
it  seems  altogether  in  vain  to  expect. 

Smith.   Health  of  Xalions,  b.  v.  c.  3, 


Falter  was  very  learned  and  very  ingenious  :  but  I  know 
not  how,  he  often  affected  to  write  like  a  dchauclic  anil  a 
ii'iertinc.—Jorlin.  On  lb,:  Christum  Religion,  Dis.  0. 

trismus  nhscrved  the  growth  of  this  folly  with  the  greater 
'     ■hong], I  he  saw,  under  all  their  fondness  for 


Habits  of  libertinism  incapacitate  and  indispose  the  mind 
for  all  intellectual,  rn.ir.il,  and  religious  pleasures,  which  is 
It  great  loss  to  any  man's  happiness. 

Taltij.  Philosophy,  pt.  Ill,  b.  iil.  c.  2. 


LIC 

LIBIDINOUS,  "\  Fr.  Libidineux;  It.  and 
Libi'dinouslv.  >  Sp.  Libidinoso  ;  Lat.  Libi- 
Libi'dinist.  )  dinosus,  from  libido,  and  that 

from  libere ;  to  do  as  it  pleases  us,  or  as  we  list 

or  lust.     It  is  applied  to   the  particular  lust  of 

sexual  intercourse. 
Lustful,  lecherous. 
This  may  well  seeme  to  be  brought  vpon  the  king  as  a 

plague  of  his  incontinent,  vnthost  and  libidinous  life. 

V^  Holinsbed.  Hen.  II.  an.  1173. 


Simon  Magus,  and  his  mistical  priests,  lived  /. 
nd  used  all  maimer  of  incentives  and  allurements  to  venery. 
Bp.  Lavington.  Moravians  compared,  p.  104. 

Nero,  being  monstrous  incontinent  himself,  verily  he]  ieved 
lat  all  men  were  most  foul  libidinists,  yea,  that  there  was 
ot  a  chaste  person  in  all  the  world. 

Junius.  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  350.  (1639.) 

But  ah  this  fertile  glehe,  this  fair  domain, 
Had  well  nigh  ceded  to  the  slothful  hands 
Ol  monks  libidinous.— Shenstone.  The  Ruined  Abbey. 


iber,  the  bark  of  a  tree,  is  applied  to  books, 
because  men  used  to  write  "  on  the  rinds  and 
harkes  of  trees."  (Pliny,  lib.  xiii.  c.  11. ) 

Is  this  the  librarie  that  thou  haddest  chosen  for  a  right 
certain  siege  [sedan.)  to  thee  in  mine  hous  there  as  thou 
disputest  oft  with  me,  of  the  science  of  thynges  touchynge 
diuinite,  and  toucbynge  mankynde. — Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

This  invention  of  erecting  libraries,  especially  here  at 
Itome,  came  from  Asinius  Pollio.  who  by  dedicating  his 
bibliotheque,  containing  all  the  hooks  thai  ever  were  written, 
was  the  first  that  made  the  wits  .and  works  of  learned  men 
a  publieke  matter  and  a  benefit  to  a  commonwealth. 

Holland.  Plinic,  b.  xxxv.  c.  2. 

13.  A  library-keeper,  who  is  likewise  to  be  an  apothecary, 
druggist,  and  keeper  of  instruments,  engines,  &c. 

Cowley.   The  Advancement  of  Experimental  Philosophy. 

Bale,  the  antiquary,  ma 
bought   two   noble    librar 
.shillings:    the  books  whereof  served  him  for  no  other  use- 
but  for  waste  paper.— S/rype.  Mem.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1343. 

It  would  be  a  great  curiosity  if  we  could  recover  a  list  of 
his  majesty's  library.  [Henry  HI  ]  It  probably  contained 
some  illuminated  MSS.,  as  the  librarian  had  the  keeping  of 
the  colours  too. —  Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  1. 

LIBRA'TION.     It.  Libramento  ,■  Sp.  Zibracion  ,• 
Lat.  Libralio,  from  librare,  to  poise,  to  balance. 
A  poising  or  balancing. 

For  the  libralion  or  reciprocation  of  the  spirits  in  the 
tensility  of  the  muscles  would  not  be  so  perpetual,  but  cease 
in  a  small  time,  did  not  some  more  mystical  principle  than 
what  is  merely  mechanical  give 

//.  More.  Immortality  of 


The  libralion  of  the  moon,  and  the 
aDout  their  centres,  and  consequently  their  obvertii 
parts  of  their  bodies  to  us,  may  have  an  operation 
atmosphere. — Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  98. 


Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 
lion  of  the  sun, 


LI'CENSE,  O. 
Ll'CENSE,  n. 
Ll'CENSEB. 

Lice'ntiate,  71. 
Lice'ntiating,  i 
Lice'ntioiis. 
Lice'ntiovsly. 

LlCE'NTlOI'SNESS. 


Fr.  Liccncier,  licence;  It. 
Linuziare,  licenza  ;  Sp. 
Licenciar,  lieencia  ,■  Lat. 
Licenlia,  from  lic-ere ;  per- 
haps from  Gr.  Ai/oj,  jus, 
right ;  by  the  change  of  8 
into  /,  as  in  lacryma,  Ulys- 
ses, from  Saupufxa.  Ob'vao-evs. 
To  license, — to  give  a  right,  an  authority,  a  per- 
mission ;   to  authorize,  to  permit. 

The  noun — grant  of  a  right ;  and,  consequen- 
tially—  exemption  from  restraint  or  control;  and, 
thus,  unrestrained  liberty  ;  freedom  unchecked  or 
uncontrolled.      And  licentious, — 

Dissolute,  uncontrolled,  unrestrained. 


1  am  licensed  boldly, 

In  divinitie  for  to  read, 

And  to  confessen  out  of  dread.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

This  nnhle  monk,  of  which  I  vou  devise, 

Hath  of  his  abbot,  as  him  list',  licence. 

Id.  The  Sbipmannes  Tale,  y.  1293. 
When  he  had  geuen  hym  lyceme.  Faule  stode  on  the 
steppes,  andbcekened  with  his  i,  mile  t,.  the  people. 

Bible,  1551.  Acts,  c.21. 
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King  Stephan  licenced  each  of  them  fo  build  so  manie 
[castles]  as  they  listed  vpon  their  owne  demeasnes,  hoping 
thereby  that  they  would  haue  imploied  their  vse  to  his  acl- 
uantageandcommoditie. — Holi ashed.  Desc.  of  Eng.vt.ii.c.  14. 


and  judges  up, 


s  not  contented  I 
judges  down  wh 


>  give  his  single  im- 


YVTiat  is  this  but  to  baffle  and  affront  that  sacred  power, 
whieh  is  entrusted  to  government  ;  and  to  profess  ourselves 
not  libertines,  but  licentiates  of  disorder? 

Bp.Hutl.  Ser.  Christian  Liberty  laid  forth. 

We  mav  not  hazard  either  the  stifling  of  generous  incli- 
nations or  the  licentiuting  of  any  thing  that  is  coarse. 

L'Estrange. 

That  then  all  rule  and  reason  they  withstand 

To  purchase  a  licentious  libertie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

So  strange  diuersitie  there  was  in  that  armie,  both  licen- 
tiously to  commit  all  enormities,  and  patiently  to  abide  all 
corrections.— Savile.  Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  153. 

And  one  error  is  so  fruitful,  as  it  begetteth  a  thousand 
children,  if  the  licentiousness  thereof  be  not  timely  re- 
strained.— Rah-yh.   History  of  the  World,  b.i.  c.  3.  s.  1. 

A  wit,  that  no  licentious  pertness  knows : 

The  sense,  that  unassuming  candour  shows 

Savage.  The  Gentleman. 

In  this  game  is  exposed  in  the  most  contemptuous  man- 
ner, the  profligate  in  enl  ion.. /ic.s  of  those  shameless  scriblers. 
Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  ii.  Note. 

My  lords,  from  the  precedent  now  before  us,  we  s 
induced,  nay  we  can  find  no  reai 
press  under  a  general  I 


for  refusing,  to  lay  the 


of  Great  Britain. 

Chesterfield.  Speech  on  the  Licensing  Bill. 
By  good  luck  he  was  not  the  licenser,  otherwise  the  king- 
dom of  France  had  never  had  the  pleasure,  the  happiness  I 
may  say,  o(  seeing  that  play  acted.  [Tartutjc.]—Id.  lb. 

Courtiers,  my  lords,  are  too  polite  to  reprove  one  another; 
the  only  place  where  they  can  meet  with  any  just  reproof,  is 
a  free  though  not  a  licentious  stage. — Id.  lb. 

The  College  of  Physicians,  in  July.  16S7,  published  an 
edict,  requiring  all  tin-  fellows,  candidates,  and  licentiates, 
to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  neighbouring  poor. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Garth. 

LICH.     See  Luce. 

LICH.  A.  S.  Lice;  Sw.  Lilt;  Gotb.  Leihs. 
Corpus,  cadaver,  the  body,  the  carcase.  See  Lii, 
Licaym,  in  .lamieson. 

The  amiure  he  ded  on  bis  liche. 

Kyng  Alisaunder.    Webber,  vol.  i. 

LI'CIT.  Fr.  Licitc  ,■  It.  and  Sp.  Licito.  We 
have  illicit  (qv. )  in  common  use. 

And  the  kynge  demaunded  of  them  if  it  were  a  thynge  ly- 
tytte  and  lawfull  to  beleue. 

Berners.  Froissari.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  p.  628. 

LICK,  v.  }        Goth.  Laig-ican ,     A.  S. 

Lick,  n.  j   Liccian  ;  Ger.  Lecken  ,■  Dut 

Li'ckebisii,  or       I   Lecken,  lichen  ;    Sw.  Sleha  ; 
Li'quobish.  V  Fr.  Liclter,  Lecher ;   It.  Lec- 

Li'ckeboi  s.  [  care ;     Gr.    Aeixei"  ;     Lat. 

Li'cKF.noisLY.       I  Ling-ere,  to  lay  the  tongue 
Li'ckeroi'Sness.  )  upon,    to   touch   with    the 
tongue,  (lingua.)     And  see  Lecher. 

To  touch  with  the  tongue,  to  pass  the  tongue 
over ;  to  strike  up,  to  draw  or  take  in  with  the 
tongue  ;  to  lap  :  to  lick  up,  (sc.  greedily,  as  dogs 
do,)  to  devour. 

Lickerish,— desiring,  tempting,  or  inviting,   to 
tick ;  to  taste,  to  cat  or  drink ;   salacious,  (leche- 
rous.) 
Licherous  lit  thei  led,  &  thouht  it  in  thar  breste, 
Holynes  did  away,  and  the  kirke  gaf  thei  leste. 

R.Brunne,  p.  C5. 
But  houndis  camen  and  likkiden  his  bylis. 

Wiclif.  Luke,  c.16. 
Ncucrthelesse,  the  doggis  came  and  licked  hys  soores. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
They  ben  so  pnorc  and  ful  of  paine. 
They  might  not  ones  yeve  me  a  dine, 
For  they  have  nothing  but  her  life, 
What  should  he  yeve  that  licketh  his  knife. 

Chaucer.  The  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
For  al  so  siker  as  cold  engendreth  hayl, 
A  likcrous  mouth  most  ban  a  likerous  tayle. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  604& 
lloloferne.  which  that  fortune  ay  kist 
So  likerously.  Id.  The  Menkes  Tale,  v.  14,475 


A  theef  of  venison  that  hath  forlaft,  ' 
His  likerousness  and  all  his  olde  craft, 
Can  kepe  a  forest  best  of  any  man. 

Chaucer.   The  Doctoures  Tale,  v.  1217. 
"We  went,  and  ere  malkin  coud  -well  lick  her  ear, 
(For  it  but  the  next  door  was,  forsooth)  we  were  there. 

Cotton.  Voyage  to  Ireland  in  Burlesque,  c.  2. 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 
Whose  grain  doth  rise  in  flakes,  with  fatness  interlarded, 
And  many  a  liquorish  lip,  that  highly  is  regarded. 

Drayton.   Poly-Olbion,  s.  26. 

Ingrateful  man  with  licourish  draughts 

And  morsels  vnctious,  greases  his  pure  minde, 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slippes. 

Shakespeare.  Union  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
And  if  some  nice  and  liquorous  appetite 
Desir'd  more  daintie  dish  of  rare  delite, 
They  scald  the  stored  crab. — Bp.  Hall,  b.  iii.  Sat.  1. 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to  day, 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 
Pleas'd  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Epist.  1, 
He  came  galloping  home  at  midnight  to  have  a  lick  at  the 
honey-pot. — Drydcn.  Amphitryon,  Act  ii.  6C.  1. 
Or  if  to  gingerbread  thou  shalt  descend, 
And  liquorish  learning  to  thy  babes  extend. 

Tickell.  The  Horn-Book. 
He  like  a  thorough  true-bred  spaniel  licks 
The  hand  which  cuffs  him,  and  the  foot  which  kicks. 

Churchill.  Independence. 
LICK,  v.  >  Sw.  Lccgga  is  to  lay,  and  also 
Lick,  it.  )  to  strike,  i.  e.  to  lay  on  (blows) ;  "  To 
lay  it  into  him"  is  a  common  expression.  And 
this  appears  to  be  the  same  word  as  the  preceding; 
and  both  founded  upon  the  Goth.  Laig-yan ;  A.  S. 
J.ic-gan  or  lec-gan,  ponere,  jacere. 

To  lick,  a  lick,  a  licking— are  common  words  in 
speech,  though  not  in  writing.  See  Jamieson, 
who  produces  an  example  of  the  verb  from  Burns 
and  of  the  noun  from  Forbes.  The  noun  is  also 
used  by  Dryden,  "  He  gave  me  a  lick  across  the 
face." 

LI'CTOR.  Lat. Lictor,  (romlig-are,  to  bind. 
See  the  quotation  from  Holland's  Limj. 

Lictors,  in  Livie,  are  ministers  or  sergeants  attending 
upon  the  magistrates  of  Rome  ;  namely,  Dictatours,  Con- 
suls, Pretours. — Holland.  Livivs.  The  Second  Index. 

Go,  lictor,  goe  bind  those  hands  fast,  which  armed  a  little 
before,  wan  the  people  of  Rome  their  dominion  :  Go,  I  say, 
and  hoodwinke  his  head,  who  saved  and  delivered  this  cittie 
from  bondage,  hang  him  by  the  necke,  and  strangle  him 
upon  a  cursed  tree. — Id.  lb.  p.  19. 

The  Praetor  bids  his  lictors  mend  their  pace 

Lest  his  colleague  outstrip  him  in  the  race. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  3. 

But  in  vain  would  I  retire,  whilst  I  preserve  the  title  with 
which  I  am  at  present  distinguished,  and  continue  to  be 
attended  with  this  embarrassing  parade  of  lictors. 

Melmoth.  Cicero,  b.  vii.  Let.  14. 

LID.  A.  S.  Hlid,  the  past  part,  of  Hlid-an, 
tegere,  operire,  to  cover,  (dropping  the  aspirate  h,) 
(Tooke.) 

That  by  which  any  thing  (vessel,  box,  &c.)  is 
covered. 

This  kyng  was  but  of  mene  stature  his  other  eye  lede 
hangyd  so  myche  a  doun,  that  it  helid  half  the  blacke  of  his 
eye — R.  Gloucester,  p.  521.  Note 

Al  the  vessels  that  be  open  which  haue  no  li/d  nor  couer- 
ynge  vpon  theym  are  vncleane. — Bible,  15,'l.  Xinncri,  c.  l'.\ 

And  when  thou  let'st  down  that  transparent  lid, 

Of  entrance  there  an  army  doth  forbid. 
Drayton.  The  Black  Prince  to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury. 
The  flame  o'  th'  taper 

Bowes  toward  her,  and  would  vnder-peepe  her  lids, 

To  see  th'  inclosed  lights,  now  canopied 

Vnder  these  windowes.— Shakes.  Cymbeline,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

But  two  by  turns  their  lids  in  slumber  steep ; 

The  rest  on  duty  still  their  station  keep. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Mctam.  b.  i. 

But  it  is  still  better  protected  by  its  lid.  Of  the  super- 
ficial parts  of  the  animal  frame,  I  know  none  which,  in  its 
pflice  and  structure,  is  more  deserving  of  attention  than  the 
eye-lid.  It  defends  the  eye ;  it  wipes  it ;  it  closes  it  in  sleep. 
Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  3. 
LIE,  n.  A.S.Leah,  lag;  Ger.  Lauge ;  Dut. 
Loog ;  Sw.  Lat ;  in  Fr.  Lessive,  lexive,  or  lixive  ,• 
It,  Lisciva,  liscia;    Sp,  Lexia ;    Lat.  Lixivium, 


LIE 

See  Vossius,  in  v.  Elixum.      See  the  quotatio 
from  Pliny.     Gower  may  mean,  His  lees. 
But  ofte  for  defaute  of  bondes 


LIE 


All  sodeinly,  er  it  be  wist, 
A  tunne,  when  his  tie  arest 
To  breketh,  and  renneth  all  abo 
Whiche  els  shulde  nought  gone 
The  old  Latine  word  lix  (quoth  he)  [M.  Varro] 
se  but  the  ashes  of  the  hearth ;  and  hereupot 
lixivus  cinis,  i.   lie  ashes,  which  beeing  drunke  is  medi 
le.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvi.  c.  27. 


—Gower.  Con.A.  Prol. 
nothing 


:  have  heard 


other  princes'  palaces,  they  us'd  to 
wash  men's  hands,  when  the  cloth  was  taken 
lye  to  scour  their  beards. 

Shclton.  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iii.  b.  ii.  c.  32. 


IE,  v.  \  Got! 
ie,  n.  1  Leg-an 
i'ar.  (  Ger.  L 

y'ing,  n.  J  which  ' 


LIE,  v. 
L] 

L 


Goth.  Liugn,  mendacium ;  A.  S. 
leogan  ;  Dut.  Liegen  ; 
Liig-en,  lug-en;  Sw.  Liuy-a; 
Wachter 'thinks  Casaubon  is 
right  in  deriving  from  the  Gr.  Aey-eiu,  in  malam 
partem  accepto.  It  is  perhaps  no  other  than  the 
A.  S.  Lecg-an,  to  lie,  to  lie  in  wait,  in  ambush, 
(insi,li,ni,)  with  intent  treacherously  to  surprise; 
and  thus,  to  delude  or  deceive,  first  by  deed,  and 
then,  by  word ;  and  thus,  consequentially,  mentiri. 
To  do  or  say,  deceitfully  or  falsely ;  to  tell  a 
falsehood ;  that  which  we  do  not  think  to  be  true. 
See  the  quotations  from  Ralegh,  Clarke,  and 
Paley. 
Bot  alle  it  was  a  lie,  that  thing  was  neuer  thought.. 


hei 

Kepe  you  fro  alle  straunge  folk,  and  fro  Heresy  and  have 
alway  in  suspect  her  compaiguie. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
Thou  liesl  fals  chorle  iwis 
The  knight  him  said. — Sower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 
Beware  thou  make  no  leynge 
In  hindringe  of  an  other  wight. — Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

He  which  hath  promised  that  he  will  pay  money  by  a  day, 
or  promised  any  thing  else,  wherein  he  faileth,  hath  directly 
lied  to  him  to  whom  the  promise  hath  been  made. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.3.  s.  2. 


But  after  such  time  as  Francis  the  French  King, 
some  dispute  about  breach  of  faith,  had  sent  the  lie  unl 
Emperor  Charles  the  fifth,  thereby  to  draw  him  to  a  per 
combat :  every  petty  companion  in  France,  in  imitation  of 
their  master,  made  the  giving  of  the  lie  mortality  itself. 

Id.  lb. 

Nay,  how  few  are  there  among  them  that  are  not  liars  by 
record,  by  being  used  in  some  oourt  or  other  of  justice,  upon 
breach,  word  or  bond  ? — Id.  lb. 

The  credit  and  soueraignty  of  trueth  being  never  so  little 
crarkt,  or  the  practice  of  tying  never  so  little  countenanced, 
a  man  can  build  vpon  nothing,  but  all  things  will  be  ful  of 
doubt  and  distrust. — Hakewill.  Apologie,  b.  i.  c.  2.  s.l.  p.  16. 

The  proper  notion  of  a  lie  is  an  endeavouring  to  deceive 
another  by  signifying  that  to  him  as  true,  which  we  ourselves 
think  not  to  be  so;  in  the  ordinary  way  of  communicating 
our  thoughts.— Clarke,  Ser.  133. 

A  lie  is  a  breach  of  promise  :  for  whoever  seriously  ad- 
dresses his  discourse  to  another,  tacitly  promises  to  speak  the 
truth,  because  he  knows  that  truth  is  expected. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy.Xi.  ii.  c.  15. 

LIE,  u.  1      Anciently,  and  now  provincially.  to 

Li'er.  j  lig.  See  To  Lay,  which  differs  from 
co  lie,  only  by  grammatical  usage  :  lay  down,  (se. ) 
that  load,  or  lay  that  load  down ;  lie  down,  (sc. ) 
yourself,  or  lie  (sub.  yourself)  down.  We  tell  a 
man  to  lay  down  his  load,  to  put  or  place  it  down  ; 
we  tell  a  dog  to  lie  down  himself,  to  put  or  place 
himself  down ;  the  same  distinction  is  observed 
in  other  words  originally  one;  (e.g.)  to  rise  or 
raise,  to  set  or  sit,  (qv. ) 

To  lie  in  (sc.)  bed,  or  child-bed. 

And  other  liggcth  hye  aboue.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  7. 

He  ligges  at  Bathe,  for  thider  was  he  born. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  6. 

He  sigh  his  wyves  modir  liggynge  and  shackun  with  fe- 
yeres.—  mclif.  Matthew,  c.  8. 


And  sawe  his  wiues  mother  lyinge  sycke  of  a  feuer. 

Bible,  1551.  Matthew,  0.8. 
I  have  no  joy  thus  here  to  ly, 

When  that  my  love  is  not  me  by.— Chaucer.  R.  of  the  R. 
The  lord  come  forth,  and  when  he  sigh 
That  other  ligge  on  horde  so  nighe ; 
He  wondreth,  what  it  might  bee.       Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 
And  he  put  the  people,  euen  al  the  hoste,  on  the  north 
6yde  of  the  citye,  and  the  lyers  away  t  on  the  west. 

Bible,  1551.  Joshua,  e.  8. 
"  Fayre  sir,"  quoth  he,  "  what  man  can  shun  the  hap 
That  hidden  lyes  unwares  him  to  surprise  1" 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  b.  ii.  o.  4. 

As  when  a  flock 

Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote, 
Against  the  day  of  battel,  to  a  field, 

'  i  lie  encampt,  come  flyin 


Where  i 


Mill,. 


Paradise  Lost, 


Not  so  the  Holland  fleet,  who  tir'd  and  done, 
Stretch'd  on  their  decks  like  weary  oxen  lie. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
To  this  sad  shrine,  whoe'er  thou  art !  draw  near, 
Here  lies  the  friend  most  lov'd,  the  son  most  dear; 
Who  ne'er  knew  joy,  but  friendship  might  divide, 
Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  died. 

Pope.  Epitaph  on  the  Son  of  Lord  Harcourt. 
Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 
The  terrour  of  his  beak,  and  lightening  of  his  eye. 

Gray.  The  Progress  of  Poetry. 


LIEF,  adj.\       Anciently   written    lefe, 
Lief,  h.        I  A.  S.  Leof,  dilectus,  (for  let 
Lief,  ad.      for  luf-ad,  or  luf-od,  or  luf,) 
Li'efsojie.  J  part,  oihif-ian,  to  love;  and  n 


LIEF,  adj.}       Anciently    written    lefe,    leve : 

"—  leof-cd, 

")  past 

means 

beloved,  (Tooke!) 

One  loved  or  beloved; — As  lief,  as  lovingly,  with 
as  much  good  will,  as  willingly. 

"  Myn  heye  Godes,"  quoth  this  mayde,  "  to  wytnesse  I 

take  echon, 
That  y  loue  more  in  myn  herte  thi  leue  bodi  one." 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  2°. 
Bruyt  bad  Corineus  for  to  chese  of  ech  contrey  wis, 
Wuch  hym  wer  leucsl  to  habbe  to  hym  and  1 


Id.  p. 


Hemi 


r  had  I  thing  so  lefe,  ne  lever, 

God  wot,  ne  never  shal  no  mo 

Chaucer.  The  Frankelei 


And  she  answerd,  and  bad  him  go, 


Her  liefe  lay  naked  in  hir  harme.— Gou 

er.  Con.  A.  b.  Ii 

This  knight  hath  leauer  for  to  die 
Than  breke  his  trouth. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i 

All  women  leuest  wolde 

Be  soueraine  of  man's  loue. 

Id.  lb. 

The  Icef  full  ofte  for  the  leuer 
Forsaketh,  and  so  it  hath  done  euer. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii 

God  saith,  As  verely  as  I  lyve  I  wilnot  ye  death  of  a  sin- 
ner but  had  leifcr  hem  to  he  conuerted  and  lyve. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  slg.  C.  iii. 
So  forth  I  goe  apace  to  see  that  lecfesome  sight, 
And  with  a  kisse,  methinke,  I  say,  welcome  my  lord,  my 

Surrey.  Complaint  of  the  Absence  of  her  Loner  upon  the  Sea. 

The  Earth  shall  sooner  leave  her  kindly  skill 
To  hring  forth  fruit,  and  make  eternal  derth, 
Then  I  leave  you,  my  liefe,  yborn  of  hevenly  berth. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  3. 
■Whereat  he  gan  to  wex  exceeding  wroth, 

And  swore  thai  he  would  lodge  with  them  yfere, 
Or  them  dislodge  all  were  they  liefe  or  loth. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  9. 
"Whereto  that  single  knight  did  answere  frame  ; 

These  six  would  me  enforce,  by  oddes  of  might, 
To  chaunge  my  liefe,  and  lore  another  dame  ; 
That  death  me  liefer  were  then  such  despight, 
So  unto  wrong  to  yield  my  wrested  right. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

' —  But  for  my  single  selfe, 

I  had  as  liefe  not  be,  as  Hue  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing,  as  I  myself. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Cmsar,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Alware3  with  this  consideration,  that  the  Uefcr  freend 
shall  haue  the  better  prouision. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

LIEGE,  adj.\  Fr.  Lige ;  It.  Ligio,  from  the 
Liege,  n.  I  Lat.  Liy-are,  to  bind.  Liegancet 
Li'egance.  (  in  Low  Lat.  Uganda,  the  bond, 
Li'egeman,  )  says  Spelman,(in  t\)  reciprocally 
connecting  subject  and  chief,  binding  the  one  $0 


LIE 

protection  and  just  government,  the  other  to 
tribute  and  due  subjection.  The  prince,  or  chief, 
is  called  litjius  dominus,  or  liege  lord  ;  the  subjects 
ligius  populus,  or  homines  liyii,  liege  people  or 
liege  men.  In  meaning,  the  words  arc  equivalent 
to  bound  lord,  and  bound  people  ;  bound  in  the 
manner  explained  by  Spelman.  ( And  see  Blneh- 
slone,  i.  367. )  The  word  is  now  applied  as  if  the 
liegance  or  bond  were  onhj  to  attach  the  people 
to  the  prince ;  and  in  this  usage,  liege  is — 
Sovereign,  or  supreme  head  or  chief. 

Andi 

Eilred  thcr  lege  lord  him  thei  alle  forsoke. 


The  Monl.es  To!?,  v 


The  Clcrkes  Tale,  v.  8136. 

And  thervpon  he  hath  liym  prayde, 

And  charged  vpon  his  ligeancc. 

That  he  do  make  puruciance.— Gowcr.  Con,  A   b,  v. 

He  [y«  lordo  Neuyll]  knewe  right  well  the  It  '.sc  and  alyac  e 
that  was  made  bytwene  the  kynge  of  Lnglande,  and  of 
Nauer. — Berntrs.  Froistart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  338. 

It  sufiised  in  a  riche  man  for  a  pretest  of  treson.  to  haue 
ben  of  kinred  or  alliauce  neare  famdiaritie  or   leger  ac- 

nuaiutaun .-.  iHi   ;m\  ol   tl     le  that  iren  at  anytime  the 

king's  enemies.— Sir  T.  More.  Iforkes,  p.  62. 

Mv  thride-puissant  leige 

Ts  in  the  very  May-mome  of  his  youth, 
Ripe  for  exploits  and  mightie  enterprises. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
Yet  if  thou  wilt  renounce  thy  miscreaunce. 

And  my  trew  h^.trman  yfuld  thyselfe  for  ay, 
Life  w-il  J  graunt  thee  for  thy  valiaunce. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  S. 

He  [Monk]  resolv'd  what  before  he  had  perform'd  out  of 
bn'jnden  duty  to  his  leigc  lord,  should  be  for  ever  continued 
with  the  same  observing,  out  of  the  loyal  affections  to  his 
gracious  Soveraign. — Baker.  Charles  II.  an.  1660. 

In  this  voluntary  submission  the  Bolognese  did  not  mean 
so  much  to  acknowledge  the  Pope  as  their  direct  Sovereign, 
as  to  put  their  city  under  his  protection  as  liege  lord. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  7. 

LIEU.  ^       Fr.  En  lien ,■  It.  In  hogo; 

Lieute'nant.  Sp.  Enlugar;  Lat.  In  loco. 

Liedte'nancy.        V  In  lieu  is — 

Lieute'nantry.      I       In  the  place  or  stead. 

Lieute'nastship.  J       Lieutenant, — Fr.  Lieute- 
nant ;   It.  Luogotenente  ,■    Sp.  Lugartenanle,  locum- 
One   who   holds   the   place,   or   (command  or 
authority)  in  the  place  or  stead  of  another. 

In  lyeu  of  true  knowledge,  all  was  possessed  with  igno- 
raunce  and  eiroure.—  Udal.  Paraphrase,  Pref. 

But  I  his  grace  haue  sr  pursued 

That  I  was  made  his  leutencnt. — Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  L 

Thekyng  [Edwarde  the  fyrst  ofEngland]  was  made  vycare 
generall,  and  tUflenaunt,  for  the  emperour,  and  had  power 
gyuen  hym  to  make  lawes.  and  to  mynistre  justyee  to  euery 
person,  in  themperours  name,  and  to  make  money  of  golde 
and  sylucr.— Beraers.  Froissart.  Cronyclc,  vol.  i.  c.  34. 

And  this  taxing) 
was  leflenaut  i 

He  [Augustus]  would  necdes  make  an  exchang  with  the 

State  of  Naples,  and  in  lice  of  that  Hand  geve  them  .Enaria. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  79. 

Three  gTeat  ones  of  the  cittie 

(In  personall  suite  to  make  me  his  lieutenant) 

Offcapt  to  him  :  and  by  the  faith  of  men 

I  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

If  such  tricks  as  these  strip  you  of  your  lieulcnanlrie,  it 

had  beene  better  you  had  not  kiss'd  your  three  lingers  so  oft 

Id.  lb.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Unless  we  should  think  that  he  had  been  a  traitor  to  his 

natural  prince,  and  so  rewarded   by  the   conqueror   with 

lieutenants/tip  [of]  the  country. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.iii.  C.  1.  S.  D. 

To  this  purpose  were  several  other  congratulations  or 

addresses  to   the   King,   (some  before,   some  after  this  of 

Middlesex.1    i-iz.    fr,,m    Norwich,    fr.mi   Hereford,  from  the 

Lieutenancy  of  London.— Bohr.  Charles  II.  an.  1682. 


i  God,  nor 


LIG 


Not  being  content  to  part  with  his  large 
lieu  of  the  treasure  by  Christ  offered  in  hea 
reputed  deficient ;  couki  Bud  no  acceptance 

"    kingdom.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  aer.  jo. 

also  princes  govern  and  magistrates  execute  justice 
i  name:  whence  they  are  stiled  God's,  as  being  his 
istering  that  judgment,  which  belongs 
originally  and  principally  to  him.— Id.  vol.  iii.  Ser.  1. 

One  prize,  a  collection  of  limnings,  he  valued  so  highly, 
Ilia!  fie  person  to  whom  it  should  fall  might,  in  Inu  of  il, 
receive  2uii0l.—  H'alpolc.  Anec.  of  Painting,  vol.  ui.  c.  1. 

As  it  was  impossible  that  he  [Augustus]  could  personally 

(._mi,innd  the  legions  of  so  many  distant  frontiers,  he  was 

Senate,  as  Pompey  had  already 


LIG 

This  ligation  of  senses  proceeds  from  an  inhibition  of 

spirits,  the  way  being  stopped  by  which  they  should  come. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  24. 

He  deluded  us  by  philters,  ligatures,  char 
amulets,  characters,  and  many  superstitious  waies 
cure  of  common  diseases. — .Brotcn.  Vulgar  Err.  b.  i. 


.11. 


by  the  Senate,  as  Pompey 

p.  i  mission  of  devolving  the  execut 
^  sLlhcL-ct  number  of  lieutenants. 


of  his  great  offic* 
Gibbon.  Roman  Empire, 


AVE.     Sec  Live. 


I  1  FT,  v.      }       A.  S.   Hlif-ian ;    Ger.  Liflen, 

Lift,*.         I  to  raise,  to  elevate. 

Lifter.         f      To  raise,  to  elevate,  to  heave, 

Li'ftisg,  n.  J  to  exalt,  to  put  or  place  on  high ; 
to  take  up,  bear  off,  (sc.)  that  which  belongs  to 
another  ;  to  carry  off,  to  steal ;  the  Goth.  HUf-an 
was  so  used,  ( tollere,  aufcrre,)  fttrari.  Shop-Sfler 
is  still  a  common  word.  Mr.  Steevens  produces 
an  instance  of  this  usage  of  lifting  from  Pen  Jonson, 
and  instances  of  lifter  from'  other  writers.  Note 
on  Troi'itK  and  Ctessida. 

Lijl,  the  noun  ;  Ger.  Luff-  A.S.  Lift,  applied 
to  the  air  or  sky,  is  of  common  occurrence  in 
G.  Douglas.  Sec  Loft.  And  see  Tooke  and 
Jamiescn. 

In  the  luft  he  hurde  anhey,  as  he  ; 


>  the  ground. — Id.  p. . 


Galha,  yeelding  to  an  vntruth  so  generally  soothed,  puts 
on  a  brestplate,  and  being  not  able  for  body  nor  age  to  sus- 
taine  the  presse  which  came  in  vpon  him,  was  lifted  vp  in  a 
chayre. — Savile.  Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  21 . 
There  the  capitol  thou  seest 

Above  the  rest  lifting  his  stately  head 

On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  her  cittadel 

Impregnable. — Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

And  as  in  races,  it 

makes  the  speed  :  so 

matter,  and  not  taking  of  it  too  m 

dispatch.— Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Dispatch. 

As  for  the  casting  up  of  the  eyes,  and  lifting  up  of  the 
hands,  it  is  a  kind  of  appeal  to  the  Deity. 

Id.  Natural!  Historic.  §  720. 
And  threat'ning  France  plac'd  like  a  painted  Jove, 
Kept  idle  thunder  in  his  lifted  hand. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 

The  appearance  of  unknown  vessels  on  their  coast  brought 

immense  crouds  around  the  stranger,  who  no  sooner  entered 

inlc,  Calicut,  then  he  was  lifted  from  his  feet  and  carried 

hither  and  thither  by  the  concourse. 

Mickle.  History  of  the  Discovery  of  India. 


Both  from  the  goal  together  start, 

Scarce  ran  a  step  before  they  part. 

No  common  ligament  that  binds 

The  various  textures  of  their  minds. 

Swift.   The  Progress  of  Marriage. 

For  the  ball  and  socket  joint,  besides  the  membrane 
already  described,  there  is  in  some  important  joints,  as  an 
additional  sccurnv,  a  short,  strong,  vet  flexible  ligament, 
inserted  by  one  end  into  the  head  of  the  ball,  by  the  other 
into  the  bottom  of  the  cup. — Paley.  Kat.  Theology,  c.  8. 

They  [the  executioners]  had  given  him  one  severe  stretch 
by  ligatures  fixed  to  the  extremities  and  passed  over  the 
axle,  which  was  turned  by  a  windlas.— Observer,  Ko.  19. 

LIGHT,  v.  •»      See  To  Alight.     A.  S.  AUht- 

Li'ghtex,  !•.  )  an,  lilit-an,  to  descend  from  a 
horse  or  carriage,  (says  Junius;  and  Skinner  is  to 
the  same  purpose,)  perhaps,  because  this  is  no 
other  than  to  lighten  a  horse  or  carriage  of  its 
burden  ;  and  then  used  generally, — 

To  come  down,  to  dismount,  to  descend,  to 
drop  or  fall  upon. 

"Whan  thei  had  wele  riden.  that  tham  thought  right  lang, 

Thei  lighted  &  abiden  beside  a  water  stank. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  65. 

And  whan  this  knight  hath  thus  his  tale  told, 

He  rideth  out  of  halle  and  doun  he  light. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,413. 

hym  •   and  John  sawe  the 
ue  and  light  vpon  hym. 
Bible,  1551.  Matthew,  c.3. 
;he  no  more  was  moued  with  that  might 
en  it  had  lighted  on  an  aged  oak. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

First  and  last 

lee,  mee  only,  as  the  source  and  spring 
1  corruption,  all  the  blame  lights  due. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 


LIG.     See  Lie. 
LI'GAMENT. 


,1'GAMENT.^  Fr.  Li 
.igame'ntai..  [ligament 
-iga'tion.  f  from   lig 

^i'gatire.  J  Atry-eir. 


Ligament;  It.  and  Sp. 

amentoj  Lat.  Ligamenium, 

are,  to   bind  ;    Gr. 


A  band  or  bond.  Cotgrave  further  says, — "  A 
string,  especially  the  insensible  string  that's  seated 
either  within  or  near  unto  a  jnynt ;  and  is  tcarmed 
by  our  anatomists  a  ligament." 

A  ligament,  or  sinew,  is  of  a  nature  between  grisles  and 
nrr1.  i  s.  Iranuri  of  a  tough  and  clammy  portion  of  the  seed, 
for  nitting  and  holding  the  bones  together,  and  fitting  them 
for  motion.— P.  Fletcher.   The  Purple  I,ltu,d,  c.  2.  Note  4. 

[By]  the  urachosor  ligamcntal  passage  derived  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bladder  it  [the  infant]  dischargeth  the  watry 
and  urinary  part  of  its  aliment. 
|  Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  5, 


At  ease  he 
Turn'd  onl 

The  grove  I  named  before  ; 
"  '    :  garland  sought 


d,  and,  prancing  o'er  the  plain 
ighted  there, 


Drgdcn.  Palamon  $>  Arcite. 


One  noon  of  day  descending  from  a  height, 
As  on  a  narrow  pass  she  chane'd  to  light. 
Stony  and  rough,  fierce  Rodomont  she  view'd. 

.    Hoolc.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxiii. 


,.  S.  Leoht-an,  levis  fieri, 
leolit,  levis  ;  Ger.  Leichtercn, 
leicht;  Dut.  Lichten.liclit;  Sw. 
Latla,  lull,— 

To  relieve  ;  to  disburden, 
take  away,  lessen  or  diminish 
the  weight ;  (met. )  the  pres- 
sure or  oppression,  and,  thus, 


LIGHT,  or 
Li'ghten,  v. 
Light,  adj. 
Light,  ad. 

Li'ghtly. 

Li'ghtxess. 

Li'giitxisg,  ; 

Li'gbtsome. 
to  enliven,  to  c 

Light,  adj.— relieved,  disburdened  ;  free  from 
weight  or  heaviness,  hindcrance  or  impediment ; 
active  or  free,  or  able  to  act  easily ;  free  from 
pressure,  difficulty,  trouble,  pain  ;  easy  to  move 
or  be  moved ;  easy  to  be  borne  or  supported,  to  be 
done  or  performed  ;  easy  to  be  acted  upon  ;  and, 
thus,  inconstant,  instable,  or  unsteady,  fickle, 
trilling,  or  trivial,  frivolous.      See  Levity. 

The  expression,  a  lightening  before  death,  is  not 
uncommon  in  our  early  writers.  See  Steevens, 
Note  on  Romeo  $■  Juliet,  Act  v.  sc.  3;  and  Nares. 

His  letter  gan  rebuk,  sette  it  at  light  prise. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  246. 
His  lif  was  lightly  sold.— Id.  p.  71. 

So  mykelle  was  that  barge,  it  myght  not  lightly  Mile. 

Id.  p.  169. 
For  mv  yok  is  softe :  and  my  charge  tight. 

Wiciif.  Matthew,  c.  II. 


And  to  be  maad  riche  in  goode  work  is.  liohlli  to  ghyue. 

Wiclif.  2  Tymothy,  c.  6. 
But  natheles,  it  was  so  faire  a  sight 
That  it  made  all  hir  herles  for  to  light. 

(■■■■     .,■,.       77.      '.,...     ...   TV11    V     1H.71   '. 


My  1 


LIG 

With  ladies  and  with  bacheleres, 
:  and  glad  of  cheres.- 


LIK 


-Chaucer.  R.  of  the  R. 


Full  lights 

Whan  that  his  wittes  ben  so  weiuerl, 

He  maie  full  lightlg  he  deceiued. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

The  nexte  daye  when  we  were  tossed  wt  an  exceadynge 
tempest,  they  lightened  the  ship. — Bible,  1551.  Acts,  c.  27. 

Shall  the  shadowe  go  forward  ten  degrees,  or  go  back 
agayne  ten  degrees?  And  Hezekiab.  sayde  it  is  a  lighte 
thinge  for  the  shadowe  to  go  downe  ten  degrees.  Therfore 
I  wyl  not  that :  hut  let  the  shadowe  go  backeward  ten  de- 
grees.— Id.  4  Kingcs,  c.  20. 

Syth  they  fall  into  your  handes  take  theym,  for  alwayes 
by  right  of  amies  a  man  ought  to  greue  his  enemy  :  to  this 
tounsayle  lightly  agreed  Ser  Galahaut. 

Bemers.  Froissart.  Crornjcte,  vol.  1.  c.  207. 

lyvely  lightsome  Lutheranes.- 


Where  we  must  land  some  of  out  passro .'  -, ; 
And  light  this  weary  vessell  of  her  lode. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i. 

They  around  the  flag 

Of  each  his  faction,  in  their  several  claims, 
Xiy?/-arm'd  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  swift  or  slow 
Swarm  populous,  mmumber'd  as  the  sands 


,  and  free  to  rejoice, 
tus.  Historie,  p.  24. 


Springs  on  the  tops  of  high  hills  are  the  best :  for  both 
they  seem  to  have  a  lightness,  and  appetite  of  mounting  ; 
and  besideB  they  are  most  pure  and  unmingled. 

Bacon.  Naturali  Historic,  §  395. 

Ne  Jesse  was  she  in  secret  hart  affected, 

For  feare  Bhc  should  of  lightness  be  detected. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 
And  all  this  was,  since  after  this,  he  had  not  long  to  live  ; 
This  lightning  flew  before  his  death. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xv. 

[The  wooers]  extend  their  cheare 

TO  th'  vtmost  lightning,  that  still  vshers  death. 

Id.  Odyssey,  b.  xviii. 
A  good  man  is  first  and  formost  affable  and  liqhtsome  of 
language,  of  easie  accesse,  and  ready  to  be  spoken  withal 
a.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  311. 


Nor 


,  who  is  only  l 


without  he  feel  within  himself  a 

principle,  which  will  not  suffer  him  to  remain  idle,  but  (till 

spurs  him  on  to  action.— Spectator,  No.  292. 

Let  me,  chaste  Queen  of  Woods,  thy  aid  obtain, 
Bring  here  thy  light-foot  nymphs  and  sprightly  train. 

Tichell.  A  Fragment. 
The  church  at  Walden  is  one  of  the  lightest  and  most 
beautiful  parish  churches  I  have  seen. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.ii.  c.  1. 

If  we  look  at  the  quill,  we  find  properties  not  easily 
brought  together,  strength  and  lightness. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  12. 
Here  garrulous  old  age  winds  up  his  tale ; 
And  jovial  youth  of  lightsome,  vacant  heart. 
Whose  every  day  was  made  of  melody 


;  the  i 


Blair.  The  Grave. 


LIGHT,  v. 
Light,  n. 
Light,  adj. 
Li'ghten,  v. 
Li'ghtful. 
Li'ghtless. 

LIGHTENING,  Or 

Li'ghtning,  n. 

Li'ghtness. 

Li'ghtsome. 

Li'ghtsomely. 

Li'ghtsomeness 

Li'ghty. 
the  verb  leohlan. 

Light  is  opposed  (lit.)  to  darkness;  (met.)  to 
darkness  of  mind  or  ignorance  ;  and  is  equivalent 
to,— 

Means  or  power  to  see  or  perceive,  to  know 
or  understand ;  knowledge,  information,  under- 
standing. 


Goth.  Liut-gan;  A.  S. 
Leoht-an,  lihtan;  Ger.  Leitch- 
ten;  Dut.  Lichten,  luchlen, 
lucere,  lucem  emittere,  illu- 
minare,  coruscare,  fulgurare, 
accendere,  to  emit,  yield,  or 
afford  light,  to  illuminate,  to 
glitter,  to  kindle. 

Light,  —  (Lat.  Lux,  i.e. 
lues  or  lugs,)  the  noun,  writ- 
ten  by  the  A.  S.  Leohteth, 
leohth,  and  leoht  ,■  i.  e.  quod 
illuminat,  the  third  per.  of 


As  thondre  that  soun  was  the  lygt  as  lygtynge. 

So  that  ech  dunt  thogte  leygt  as  yt  were  &  thondrynge. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  808. 

In  tentis  R.  rested  alle  that  ilk  nyght, 

His  men  were  well  gested  with  brede,  wyne,  &  light. 

B.Brunne,  p.  1G0. 
While  men  saten  in  the  countree  of  schadewe  of  deth, 
igl  aroos  to  hem. —  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  3. 

8r  to  1 


No  man  lightnilh  a  lanterne  :  and  hilith  it  with  a  vessel 
puttith  it  under  a  bed,  but  on  a  candlesticke  that  men 
at  entren  seen  Unht.—  Wiriir.  Luke,  c.  S. 


2\To  man  lyghleth  a  candle  &  c 
neither  putteth  it  vnder  the  table: 
sticke,  that  they  that  entre  in  ma 


The  lanterne  or  tlii  bodi  is  thine  yghe,  if  thin  yghe  be 

svuiipI-',  Ml  tl.i  buiiy  s-l.-i!  be  !i-:h;u,  but  if  it  be  wey.vaid,  al 
tin  body  schal  be  ,h-rk>'ul. —Id.  Luk,  c.  11. 


e,  whan  he  thin  herte  light, 
i  the  father's  sapience. 
Chaucer.  The  Pri:>it:; 


For  window  on  the  wall  n 

Thurgh  which  men  migh 

Id.   The 


and  thinke  on  his  disease, 
how  Hj/hllesii  bee  lyueth,  sithe  the  beames  brennend  in 
loue  of  thine  eien  arne  so  bewet. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 

It  drough  towarde  the  lyght, 

That  he  within  his  herte  sie 

The  daie.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

If  I  say,  yet  the  darkenesse  shall  hide  me,  eur-n  the  night 
shall  be  'light  about  me.  Yea  the  darkeues  hideth  not  from 
thee :  but  ye  night  shineth  as  the  day :  the  darkenes  and 
light  are  both  alike.— Bible,  1583.  Ps.  139. 


Through  Panthus  words,  and  lights 


Surrey.  Virgile.  Mn 


„-,  b.  ii. 

The  same  thing  also  in  his  boke,  which  he  entitled  de  ente 
et  uno,  lighlsumely  he  treateth.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  7, 

In  artificial!  lights  wee  see  that  if  a  thousand  candles  be 
all  lighted  from  one.  yet  the  light  of  the  first  is  not  thereby 
any  whit  abated.—  Hakewill.  Apologie,  b.  ii.  c.  3.  s.  3. 

Borne  by  the  trustless  wings  cf  false  desi/e, 

Lust  breathed  Tarquin  leaves  the  Roman  host, 
And  to  Collatium  bears  the  hghtless  fire 
Which,  in  false  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
Yet  they  which  lighten  all  down  from  their  skies,. 
See  not  the  clouds  offending  others'  eyes. 

Drayton.  Queen  Isabel  to  King  Richard. 


le  skie,  tfl  pieces  seeming  to  be  rent, 
Throwes  lightning  forth  and  haile,  and  harmful  showers, 
Spenser.  Virgil.  Gnat. 
he  lampe  of  highest  love, 


O.  lightsome  day, 

First  made  by  him  men's  wand'ring  wayes  to  guide, 
When  darknesse  he  in  deepest  dungeon  drove. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

Being  both  a  king  and  a  prophet,  he  foretelleth  Christ 
nolo  1,'jldsumtlij  and  livelv  than  all  the  rest. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.ii.  c.  17.  s.  8. 
A  massy  caldron  of  stupendous  frame 
They  brought,  and  plac'd  it  o'er  the  rising  flame  : 
Then  heap  the  lighted  wood  ;  the  flame  divides 
Beneath  the  vase,  and  climbs  around  the  sides. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 


remoteness, 
lanner.  In 
i  and  the  s 


olour  winch  is  lighter;  froi 
amonly  say  the  air  is  heavy,  when  we  see 
when  a  thick  fog 
the  lightness  or 


Locke.  Of  Hum.  Vnderst.  b.  iv.  c.  19. 

When  I  travelled  by  night,  when  the  ground  was  all 

nneivd  with  snow,  though  ihe  night  would  not  otherwise 

have  been  lightsome,  yet  I  could  very  well  see  to  chuse  my 

way.—  Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  698. 

It  is  to  our  atmosphere  that  the  lighlsomeiwss  of  our  air, 
and  the  twilight  are  owing. — Cheyne.  Phil.  Principles. 
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From  that  cera  [William  the  Conqueror]  the  sun  of  science 
beginning  to  re-ascend,  threw  out  many  gleams  of  light, 
which  preceded  the  full  morning  when  letters  were  revived 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Hume.  History  of  England.  Rich.  III.  an.  1485. 

Light  travels  from  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  twelve  millions 
of  miles  a  minutes-Pales;.  Natural  Theology,  c.  21. 

If  thou  would'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day  , 

Gild  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 

Scott.  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  c.  2. 

LI'GHTER,  n.     Dut.  Lichter.    A  small  vessel, 
which  attends  upon  ships  of  burthen,  and  lightens 
them  of  their  lading,  (Kalian.)     And  Skinner— 
to  the  same  purport. 
He  said,  and  climb'd  a  stranded  lighter's  height, 
Shot  to  the  black  abyss,  and  plung'd  downright. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.ii. 

LIGHTS.  The  lungs,  so  called  from  their 
lightness ;  being  lighter  in  proportion  to  their  bulk 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Vnder  the  heart  lie  the  lights,  which  is  the  very  seat  of 
breathing :  whereby  i 

LI'GNEOUS.  \       Ft.  Ligneux  ;     It.  Ligneo  ; 

Li'gno'js.  )    Lat.   Ligneus,    from    lignum, 

which  Varro  derives — ab  legendo,  quod  ea  (l'9"a) 

caduca  legebantur  in  agro  quibus  in  focum  uteren- 

tur,  (lib.  v.) 

Woody,  or  wooden;  having  the  substance  of 
wood. 
For  it  may  be  they  [shoots  of  vines  and  roots  of  red  roses] 

being  of  a  more  liyii „   nature,  will   incoi  porate  With  the 

tree  itself. — Bacon.  Naturali  Historie,  §  50-1. 
Their  lignous  fibres  with  continuous  length, 
Equivalent,  compact,  a  bony  strength. 

Brooke.  Universal  Beauty,  b.  ili. 
Goth.  Leihs,  galeihs ;  A.  S. 
LJc,  gelic  ;  Dut.  Lijh,  ghclijli  ,• 
Ger.  Leich,  gleleich,  gleich ;  Stv. 
Lik.  Junius  suggests,  and 
Wachter  has  no  doubt,  from 
the  Gr.  EikeAoj,  simih's.  To 
liken;  Dut.  Lijcken,  ghe-lijken, 
similem  esse,  similitudinem  referre ;  to  be  similar 
or  like,  to  represent,  a  likeness,  or  resemblance,  or 

similitude.     Like,  adj 

Similar,  resembling  ;  similar,  or  having  similar 
appearances  to,  truth  or  reality,  to  actual  facts, 
circumstances  or  events,  and  therefore, — probable, 
credible.  Like  quantities,  (sc.)  similar  or  equal 
quantities. 

Likelihood, — resemblance  or  similarity  to  truth 

or  reality,  verisimilitude,  probability. 

That  water  of  Bathhe  ys  that  on,  that  euer  ys  yliche  hot. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  7. 

Wyte  clothes  heo  dude  hyre  on,  as  wo  seyth,  ylycka  the 

That  me  ne  ssoldc  vor  the  lyknessc  yse  hyre  ne  knowe. 

Id.  p.  463. 

The  hot  ys  lyckenede  to  our  body,  that  brotel  ys  of  kynde. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  168. 

And  sothly  God  self,  in  suche  a  colvere  lyknesse, 

Told  hym  and  tauhte  hym.  Id.  p.  295. 


And  yf  I  6houlde  saye,  I  kn 
lyar  tyke  vnto  you.— BMe,  155 

Therefore  the  kyngdom  of  1 
that  v,  olde  rikene  i 


Therefore  is  the  kyngdome  of  heauen  lykene 
ertaiue  kyng,  whiche  woulde  take  a  countes  of 
launtes.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  he  was  turned  into  an  other  likn.'sse  bifore  1 
Wiclif.  Matth 

God  hath  swiche  favour  sent  hire  of  his  grace, 

That  it  ne  semeth  not  by  likelinesce. 


Of  loue.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

By  hym  thought  and  reputed  for  such,  as  shal  be  likly  to 
se  it  to  God's  honor  &  merite  of  hie  owne  soulc. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  245. 


LIK 


And  in  hike  wise  for  all  and  singler  covenaunles  afore 

rehearsed  of   the    party  of  the  seid    Mr.  Provost,    scolers 

and  surveyor  wele  and  truly  to  he  performed  and  kept, 

li'a'.puie. 


of  Painting,  vol.  i.  App. 


Pro.  When  I  was  sick  you  gave  me  hitter  ptls, 
And  I  must  inii.isi.-r  the  til..-  to  you.  __ 

Shakespeare.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  u.  sc.  4. 
S   August,  writeth  in  like  sort,  of  such  an  other  found 
upon  the  coast  of  Vlica.  and  thereby  gathcreth  that  all  men 
in  tune  past  »li--  far  ■  rcatei  than  they  ho  now. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Brilaine,  c.  10. 
She'll  tell  you  what  you  call  virginitie 
Is  fitly  /;*•»««  to  a  barren  tree. 

Browne.  Britannia  s  Pastorals,  b.  I.  s.  2. 

There  is  a  fabulous  narration,  that  in  the  Northern 
Countries,  there  should  he  an  herb  that  giowelh  in  the 
tikeness  of  a  la.'.  i  the  grass. 

Bacon.  N'alurall  Historic,  §  C09. 

It  is  not  lorn;  since  this  [Portland]  was  vnited  to  tlie 
offagaine. 


That  the  Germans  should  1 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 


.. ,    and  remission  of  sins  upon  the  same 

mad  :  the-  like  principal  paint,  which  sometime  is  put  alone 

as  implying  all  the  benelits  of  that  covenant. 


Is  it  likehj  that  he  should  altogether  ne  dect  tin  irspnitual 
welfare;  arid  leave  their  souls  utterlv  destitute  of  all  suste- 
nance or  comfort ;  that  he  should  suffer  them  to  lie  fatally 
exposed  to  eternttl  death  and  mine;  without  offering  any 
means  of  redress  ur  recovery  '.—LI.   vol.  iii.  Ser.  40. 


■What  we  have  just  reason  to  caution  any  man  against, 
iust  be  something  which  may  come  to  pass,  and,  without 
is  care  and  diligence  to  prevent  it,  will  in  likelihood  come 
,  pass,  and  when  it  comes  to  pass  will  be  very  dangerous 
nd  hurtful  to  us. 

11.  s.  11. 


Can  any  distinction  he  assigned  between  the  two  cases  ; 
between  the  producing  watch,  and  the  producing  plant ; 
Loth  passive,  unconscious  substances  ;  both,  by  the  organi- 
zation whhh  was  jriven  tot  hem.  producing  their  like,  without 

DiidmatHding  or  design  .  both,  thai  is  instruments. 

Putcij.  Nutural  Theology,  c.  4.  p.  48. 
While  studious  of  the  moral  theme, 
She,  to  some  smooth  sequester'd  stream, 
Likens  the  swain's  inglorious  day. 

Shcnslone.  Rural  Elegance. 

The  supposition  that  the  souls  in  Aides  had  liberty  thus 
to  return,  and  to  pass  and  la  pa>s.  or  to  send  dreams  in  their 
own  image  and  likeness,  is  poetical  and  Virgilian. 

Jortiu.  On  the  Christian  Religion,  Dis.  0. 

He  [Waller]  had  received  nothing  hut  his  pardon  from 
Cromwell,  and  was  not  likely  to  ask  any  thing  from  those 
who  should  succeed  him. — Johnson.  Life  of  Walter. 


Yhitliij.  On  the  Five  Points, 


LIKE,  v.  \ 

Li'mvg.ii.   >j 
Li'un.v.     J< 


Goth.  Leih-an,  galeihan  ;  A.  S. 
-Xtc-ian,  gelician  ;  S\v.  Liha,  pla- 
cerc  ;  the  usage  of  the  Dut.  Liieli- 
ghe-liichen,  assimilarc,  adrrquarc,  congruere, 
eonvenire,  seems  to  confirm  a  suggestion  of  Skin- 
ner, that  to  like,  approbare,  may  be  from  like, 
Stmilis,  And  our  usage  of  the  adj.  likely,  gives 
additional  force  to  it. 

Likely, — a  likely  thine;,  a  tiling  having  the  like 
ness  or  resemblance  to  truth,  to  reality, — having 
verisimilitude,— that  probably  has  been,'  is,  or  may 
be.  A  likely  person, — one  that  probably  may  suit 
or  serve  such  and  such  a  purpose;  suitable,  well- 
adapted,  convenient;  and,  thus,  agreeable,  pleasing, 
well-looking. 

To  be  or  become  similar,  to  assimilate,  to  adapt 
to,  to  be  or  become  convenient  or  agreeable  :  and, 
consequentially,  to  please,  to  feel  or  cause  plea- 
sure ;  to  approve,  or  regard  with  approbation. 
Corncwaile  hym  likede  best,  thcrforc  he  ches  there. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  21 
And  yf  she  tie  myght  nat  come  to  here  purpose  by  coun- 
sailie  to  ouercome  thoo  that  here  liked  by  werrc,  sheo  dude 
hem  be  slayne  by  poyson.— B,  Brtmnc,  p.  12. 


LIM 

That  Henry  bad  ille  likyng,  were  on  him  gan  be  kithe. 
B.Brunne,  p.  132. 

I  wol  vou  tell  a  litel  thing  in  prose. 

That  oughte  liken  you.— Chaucer.  Prologue  toMclibeus. 

He  medlcth  sorowe  with  likynge.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

He  [Vitellius]  accounted  all  sharpe  that  was  wholesome, 
and  liked  of  nothing  hut  that  which  was  presently  pleasant, 
and  afterwards  hurtfull.— Sori/e.  Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  124. 

F at.  I  doe ;  for  feare 

Ought  that  is  there  should  like  her. 
B.  Jonson.  Eccry  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

The  men  though  grave,  ey'd  them,  and  let  their  eyes 

Rove  without  rein,  till  in  the  amorous  net 

Fast  caught,  they  lik'd,  and  each  his  liking  chose. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

This  law  [of  Solon's]  neither  liked  the  one  nor  the  other 
art :  for  it  greatly  offended  the  rich  for  cancelling  their 
onds  ;  and  it  much  more  misliked  the  poor,  because  all 
lands  and  possessions  they  gaped  for,  were  not  made  again 
oramon.— Norm.  Plutarch,  p.  73. 

And  all  things  did  devise  and  all  things  dooe, 

That  might  her  love  prepare,  and  liking  win  theretoo. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 


Fat.  Trust  me  a  likely  fellow.    Come,  pricke  me 
Bulcalfe  till  be  roare  again. 
Shakespeare. 


'.  PI.  Hen.  IV.  Act  i 


Now  sanguine,  and 
With  purple  spikes 
Studiou:     " 

Which  ! 


Tis  in.  iust  to  bereave  a  man  of  that  leisure  and  opportu- 
ity  which  he  possesseth,  of  doing  that  which  he  best  l,keth, 
and  perhaps  is  greatly  concerned  in.— Barrow,  vol.  i.Ser,21. 

Forc'd  with  regret  to  leave  her  native  sphere, 
Came  but  a  while  on  liking  here. 

Drydcn.  Thrcnodia  Attgustalls. 

LI'LACH.  Fr.  Lilas,  lilach.  Supposed  to  be 
so  called,  because  the  scent  of  its  flowers  resembles 
that  of  the  lily,  liliaceum. 

i  array,  now  white, 
tier  beauteous  head  now  set 
pyramidal,  as  if 
,  yet  unresolv'd 
anprov'd,  she  chose  them  alT. 

Cowpcr.  Task,  t.  vi. 

LILLIPU'TIAN.     Applied  to  any  thing  very- 
small,  pigmaean  ;  from  Swift's  Voyage  to  Lilliput. 
Escap'd  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 

When  (hilliv.-r  fell  fast  asleep, 
Stretch'd  on  the  Lilliputian  strand, 
A  giant  in  a  pigmy  land  ; 
Watchful  against  impending  harms. 
All  Lilliput  cried  out,  "  To  arms." 

Lloyd.  Charily.  A  Fragment. 

LI'LY.     Lat.  Liliu 
It.  Giylio  ;   Sp.  Lino. 
Covered  with  lilies. 
Lilyliccred, — whitelivcred,  ( Shakespeare.) 


For  right  as  she  can  peint  a  lili  whit 
And  red  a  rose,  right  with  swiche  peii 
She  peinted  hath  this  noble  creature. 


1  a, 'oil's  lillied  1 

)n  old  Lycaens.  or  Cyllene  ' 
Trip  no  more  in  twilight  t 


Milton.  Arcades. 


Sahrina  fair, 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  Hie  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave. 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair.— Id.  Con 


In  . 


er  the  lilted  vale 

i. 

Pleasures  of  Imagii, 


By  these  fatigues  he  got  at  length 
Robustness,  and  athletic  strength, 
Spirits,  as  light  as  flies  the  gale 
Along  the  lib:  silver  d  vale 

Cawlhorne.   The  Birth  and  Education  of  Genius. 

LIMB,  n.      "\       Junius  thinks  may  be  formed 

Limb,  b.  I  (by  inversion  of  the  three  first 

Li'miii.f.ss.       (  letters)   from   Gr.  Me\os,  mem- 

Li'hbmeaib. )■  brum.      "Iii  A.  S.    (Limb  is) 

written  Lim  or  Limp  :  h  being  written  for  p.     It 

is  the  past  part,  of  the  A.S.  verb  Limp-urn,  pcrti- 

nerc ;  and  it  means  quod  pertincl,  or  quod  pertinuit ; 

what  belongeth  or  hath  belonged  to  something. 


LIM 

Limb  of  the  body,  limb  of  the  law,  limb  of  an 
argument,  &c."  Limb,  as  the  Lat.  Limbus  or 
Lembtis,  (which  also  Tooke  derives  from  the  A.S.) 
is  applied  to  the  hem,  edge,  or  border ;  includiug 
still  the  notion  of  holding  to,  or  belonging  to. 

The  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  are  limbs  or  mem- 
bers, or  parts  pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  trunk 
or  body ;  the  head,  for  the  same  reason,  (quod 
pertinet,)  might  likewise  be  so  called. 

ies,  rygt  as  heo  were  hrende. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  8. 
[e  wole  the  lyme  tncle  to  drawe  —  Id.  p.  20d. 
:  lyue  5:  lymme  suld  saue  tho,  that  in  peswild  lyue. 


B.  Brit 


204. 


)  maketh  r 


Tale,  i 


Con.  -4.b.iv. 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 


to  lesen  wretchedly 
t  his  tinunes  everich  c 
Chaucer.  The  Sompnoi 
For  than  I  wolde  I  were  vnioynted 
Of  euery  lymme  that  I  baue.  Goi 

■ The  Earth  ohey'd,  and  strait 

Op'ning  her  fertil  womb,  teem'd  at  a  birth 
lnnumerous  living  creatures,  perfect  f 
I.imod  and  full  grown. 
And  on  the  grasse  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
Jn  secrete  shadow  far  from  all  men's  sight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i. 
These  senses  arc  alike  strong,  both  on  the  right  side,  and 
on  the  left,  but  the  limUcs  on  the  right  side  are  stronger. 

Bacon.  Natural!  Historic,  §  875. 

With  this  hand  cut  off, 

This  instrument  of  wrong,  till  nought  were  left  me 
But  this  poor  bleeding  limbless  trunk,  which  gladly 
I  would  divide  among  them. 

Massinger.   The  Renegado,  Act  iv.  sc.  I, 
Post.  O  that  I  had  her  heere.  to  teare  her  limb-ineale  : 
I  will  go  there  and  d'ot,  i'  the  Court,  before 
Her  father.  Shakespeare.  Cymbclinc,  Act  ii.  BC.4. 

One  on  his  youth  and  pliant  limbs  relies  ; 
One  on  his  sinews  and  his  giant  size. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JF.neis,  b.  V. 
Whose  strength  of  limb  with  mightiest  giants  vied, 
Of  feature  crude,  and  insolent  of  soul, 
Whose  heart  nor  knew  or  mercy  or  control- 
He  was.  Brooke.  Constantia. 

LIMBECK.  Al-embick.  Barb.  Lat.  Alem- 
bicus ,■  Fr.  Alembic;  It.  Lambico ;  Sp.  Alambique ; 
from  the  Arab. 

The  vessel  through  which  distilled  liquors  pass 
into  the  receiver. 
And  the  dull  drops,  that  from  his  purpled  bill, 
As  from  a  limbeck,  did  adown  distill. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  c.  7.  Of  Mutabilitie. 
The  remaining  part  [of  the  books  of  the  Fathers]  have 
passed  through  the  limbecks  and  strainers  of  heretirks,  and 
monks,  and  ignorants,  and  interested  persons,  and  have 
passed  through  the  corrections  and  deturpations  and  mis- 
takes of  transcribers.— Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Consc.  b.ii.c.3. 
O  truly  royal !  who  behold  the  law 

And  rule  of  beings  in  your  Maker's  mind  ; 
And  thence  like  limbecs,  rich  ideas  draw, 
To  fit  the  levell'd  use  of  human  kind. 

Drydcn.  Annus  Mirabilis. 

LI'MBER,  adj.  ~\  A.  S.Limp-an;  Sw. Lemp-a, 
Li'hberness.  >  to  pertain  or  belong  ;  A.  S. 
Limp,  adj.  J  Limp-lie,    pertaining,    perti- 

nent,   seasonable,    meet ;     and,   consequentially, 
yielding  easily  ;    and,  thus,  limber  or  limp, — 
Easily  bent,  flexible,  pliant. 
Not  him  that  beares  his  sailes  alowe 

nor  him  that  keepes  the  shoare ; 
Ne  vet  the  bargeman  that  doth  rowe 
with  long  and  limber  oare.  _ 

Turbervile.  A  Myrrour  of  the  Fall  of  Pride. 
With  nimble  turns  their  limber  bodies  bending. 

Drayton.   The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  vi. 
The  flesh  of  him  [the  chub]  is  not  firm,  but  short  [limn 
in  some  editions]  and  tasteless.— Walton.  Angler,  pt.  l.  c.  3. 
The  limberncss  of   them  [the  sides  of  a  bladder]  would 
permit  the  air  to  accommodate  itself  and  the  bladder  to  the 
figure  of  a  cylindrical  vessel.— Boyle.  W  oris,  vol.  m.  p.  268. 
LI'MBO.     The  Limbus  patrum,  as  it  is  called, 
is  a  place  that  the  Schoolmen  supposed  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  (i.  e.  on  the  edge  or  border  ; 
see  Limb,)   of  hell,  where  the  souls  of  the  pa- 
triarchs were  detained,  and  those  good  men  who 
died  before  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  (Newton.) 
It  is  applied  to — 
Any  place  of  confinement,  of  restraint. 


LIM 

All  these,  upwhirl'd  aloft, 

Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off 
Into  a  limbo  large  and  broad,  since  call'd 
The  Paradise  of  Fools,  to  few  unknown 
Long  after,  now  unpeopled  and 


Paradise  Lost, 


i  she  ' 


i  pent. — Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

His  fathers  ghost  from  limbo-lake,  the  while, 

Seei  this,  v.  Inch  mc-e  d:niiii:uion  doth  upon  him  pile. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  1. 
He  began  to  turn  over  all  the  resources  of  his  invention 
or  some  happy  fetch,  if  any  such  may  occur,  for  helping 


LIME,  v.  }  A.S.Lim-an, 
Lime,  m.  I  tinare,  to  glue  01 
Li'mer.  [  Ger.  Leim;  Sw. - 
Li'mv.       )        To  glue  or  fa 


;  of  the  dismal  limbo  he  was  in.— Observer,  No.  88. 
conglu- 
i  or  fasten  together ; 
.  Lira. 

fasten  together,  to 
cement ;  to  conglutinate  ;  to  cover  or  rub  over 
with  lime,  with  a  viscous  matter,  with  cement ; 
consequentially,  to  catch,  (sc.)  birds;  and,  thus, 
to  ensnare,  to  entangle,  (Dut.  Luymen.)  See  the 
quotations  from  Holland's  Plinie,  in  v.  Bird. 


And  with  attendance,  and  with  besmesse 
Ben  we  ylimed  both  more  and  lesse. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  C51G. 
Somtime  a  castel  al  of  lime  and  ston. 

Id.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  V.  11,403. 
The  feld  of  snow,  with  th'  egle  of  blak  theriu, 
Caught  with  the  limerod. 

Id.  The  Nonnes  Prcestes  Tale,  v.  14,694. 
Great  store  of  coyne,  but  fcwe  enjoy  the  same, 
The  owners  hold  it  fast  with  tinned  handes. 

Turbervite.' To  his  Friend  Francis  Th. 

Thou  seest  the  bird,  whose  feathers  are  limed,  unable  to 
take  her  former  flight :  so  are  we,  when  our  thoughts  are 
dinged  together  by  the  world, 
meditation.— Bp.Hall.  Of  Di 


Meditation,  c.  G, 


They  caused  their  bitches  and  mares  to  be  limed  and 
covered  with  the  fairest  dogs  and  goodliest  stalions  that 
might  be  gotten. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  41. 

Their  banner  roles  being  displayed,  and  richly  timed  with 
my  lords  arms.— Shu:.  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1586. 

To  vertuous  courses  now  thy  thoughts  dispose 
While  fancies  are  not  glu'd  with  pleasure's  lijme. 

Stirling.  A  Paraenesis  to  Prince  Henry. 
For  striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 

Himselfe  he  tide  and  wrapt  his  winges  twaine 
In  lymie  snares  the  suhtill  loups  among. 


Fal.  Thou  mightst  as  well  say  : 
oimt.r  ^znte.  which  is  as  hateful  ti 
ime-kilt.— Shakes.  Merry  lViin-s  of 


Spenser.  Mniopolmos. 
>  walke  by  the 
the  reeke  of  a 


The  best  sort  of  lime  made  into  mortar  will  not  have 
attained  its  utmost  compactness  till  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  (perhaps  not  till  three  or  fourscore)  after  it  has  been 
employed  in  building. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  440. 

He  and  others  had  observed,  that  a  large  tract  of  lime- 
stone was  so  warm  (as  they  speak)  as  to  dissolve  the  snow, 
ery  much  sooner  than  another  great  scope  of 
vol.  v.  p.  41. 


land.— Id.  lb. 
Its  [the  bath  of  Caracalla]  higl 


Is  form  sepa- 
limy  ruins  spread  over  the  surface,  burn  the 
soil  and  check  its  natural  fertility. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  II. 

LIME.  \     A  Limmer,  or  learner,  is  a  dog  of 

Li'mer.  )  the  chase,  so  called  from  the  learn  or 
leash  in  which  he  was  held-  till  he  was  let  slip. 
(Caius,  De  Canibus  Britannicis,  cited  by  Steevens 
on  Lear.)  Caius  writes — Levinarius  seu  Lora- 
rius,  a  leviner  or  lyemmer.     See  Leam. 

There  overtooke  I  a  great  rout 

Of  hunters  and  eke  forresters, 

And  many  relaies  and  timers.  Chaucer.  Dreame. 

Id.  lb. 

Rlastiffe,  grey-hound,  mongrill,  grim, 
Hound  or  Spaniel),  brache  or  ilym  [lym.] 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  6. 

Smell  out  her  footing  like  a  lime-hound,  and  nose  it 
From  all  the  rest  of  the  train. 

Massinger.  The  Bashful  Lover,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

The  Leviner  or  Lyemmer :  the  first  name  is  derived  from 
the  lightness  of  the  kind;  the  other  from  the  old  word 
Lyemme,  a  thong:  this  species  being  used  to  be  led  in  a 
thong,  and  slipped  at  the  game. 

Pennant.  Zoology.  Tlie  Dog. 
VOL.  II. 


lim 

LI'MED.     Fr.Limer.  to  file,  to  polish;   Lat. 
Lima,  a  file. 

any  wise  yknow 


What  i 

For  it  was  lyke  a  limed  gla 

But  that  it  shone  full  more 


House  of  Fame,  b.  i 


LI'MI1>. 
Li'mit,  n. 

Li'mitarv,  adj. 

Li'mitarv,  n. 

Li; 

Li' 

Li'miter. 

Ll'.MITLES 


Fr.  Limiter  ;  It.  ■Limitare  : 
Sp.Limilar ;  Lat. Limes,  from 
limits,  i.  e.  obliquus,  trans- 
versa, (Vossius,)  a  cross- 
'  road ;  and  thence,  a  landmark, 
a  boundary. 

To  bound,  to  mark  out,  or 
determine ;  describe  or  pre- 
scribe the  bounds  ;  to  define,  to  confine. 

A  limitour, — a  fryer  licensed  to  beg  within  fixed 
limits,  (within  his  limitation,  Chaucer,)  within  a 
certain  district. 
That  i; 


And  ben  redy  to  come,  what  day  that  it  like  unto  youre 
noblesse  to  limite  us  or  assigne  us. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

For  ther  as  wont  to  walken  as  an  elf, 
Ther  walketh  now  the  limitour  himself, 
In  undermeles  and  in  morweninges, 
And  sayth  his  matines  and  his  holy  thinges, 
As  he  goth  i 


Id.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  G459. 


He  wrought  it  not  to  the  vttermost  of  his  power,  bill  «  ilh 

6uch  degrees  of  goodnes  as  hys  hye  pleasure  liked  to  lymet. 

Sir  T.More.   Workes,  p.  129. 

To  lette  in  the  Englysshmen  and  naueroyse,  prouyded, 
redy  to  ouerronne  the  cytie,  and  to  dystroy  and  robbe  it 
clene,  except  suche  houses  as  h.ulrie  rrjrt.'ivne  sk-nes  lymijled 
among  theym,  and  in  all  other  houses,  without  suche  tokens 
to  slee  menne,  womenne,  and  chyldren. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  187. 


Had  not  th'  Eternal  King  omnipotent 

From  his  strong  hold  of  heav'n  high  over-rul'd 

And  limited  their  might, — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

Nature  (now  as  fertile  as  of  old)  hath  in  her  effects  deter- 
linate  limits  of  quantity. 

Drayton.  Poly-Oibion, 


.  1.  Sehlen.  Illitslralici.s. 

Then  when  T  am  thy  captive  talk  of  chaines, 
Proud  limilnri:  clierube.  but  ere  then 
Farr  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

Titus  Quintius  understood  that  he  was  appointed  to  have 
command  of  the  army,  without  any  other  limitation  than 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  senate. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  4.  s.  14. 

"  Certis,"  said  he,  "  I  meane  me  to  disguize 
In  some  straunge  habit,  after  uncouth  wize, 
Or  like  a  pilgrim,  or  a  tymiter, 
Or  like  a  gipsen  or  a  iuggler." 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

They  so  believing,  as  we  hear  they  do,  and  yet  abolishing 
a  law  so  good  and  moral,  the  limiter  of  sin,  what  are  they 
I  else  but  contrary  to  themselves  ? — Milton.  Tctrachordon. 

n  Dancing. 

t  standeth  in  our  light, 

limiting  our  sight. 

iswer  of  Sir  John  Suckling's  rerses. 


LIM 

The  constitution  of  such  an  unity  doth  involve  the  vesting 
some  person  or  some  number  of  persons  with  a  sovereign 
authority  (subordinate  to  our  Lord)  to  be  managed  in  a 
certain  manner,  either  absolutely  according  to  pleasure,  or 
limitedty  according  to  certain  rules  prescribed  to  it. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  On  the  Unity  of  the  Church. 
Nothing   can    be  more   evident,   than   the   necessity  of 
limiting  the  field  of  our  exertion   if  we  wish  to   benefit 
society  by  our  labours. 

Stewart,  Of  the  Human  Mind,  Introd.  pt.  ii.  s.  1. 
Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  Statesmen,  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  jovs  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
'Tis  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 

Goldsmith.  Deserted  Village. 
Mercy  to  him,  that  shows  it,  is  the  rule 
And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act 
By  which  Heav'n  moves  in  pard'ning  guilty  men. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  vi. 

LI'MMER.  Mr.  Gifford  says,— vile,  worth- 
less ;  (lit.)  a  night-robber.  Bocket, — a  female  of 
loose  manners,  or  easy  virtue.  It  may  be  from 
liman,  conglutmare,  or  luymen,  insidiari.  See 
Jamieson. 

Hence  with  'hem,  limmer  lowue, 

Thy  vermin,  and  thy  selfe. 

B.Jonson.  The  Sad  Shepherd,  Acti:.  sc.2. 

LIMN,  v.     ^      Doct.  Th.  H.   (says  Skinner) 

Li'mner.         Vfelicissime  divinat,  from  the  Fr. 

Li'mming,  n.  J  Enluminer,  which  Cotgrave inter- 
prets to  limn;  and  in  v.  Enlumineur,  he  says, — We 
call  one  that  coloureth  or  painteth  on  paper  or 
parchment,  an  alluminer.  (See  the  quotation  from 
Wood.)  Lat.  llluminare, — to  illuminate,  to  illus- 
trate. (See  To  Illuminate.)  Minshew and  also 
Spelman  had  anticipated  the  happy  conjecture  of 
Th.  H.  (See  his  Gloss,  in  v.  IUuminare.)  To 
limn  is  used  generally, — 

To  paint  or  depicture,  to  draw,  to  delineate. 


Th.it  subtil  Greeke  who  for  t'  advance  his  Art 
Shap'd  beautie's  Goddesse  with  so  sweet  a  grace, 
And  with  a  learned  pensiU  limn'd  her  face, 
Till  all  the  world  admird  the  workman's  part. 

Stirling.  Aurora,  Son.  Z. 
Except  it  were  so,  their  rules  of  proportion  in  architecture, 
in  lijmniufi,  in  carving,  and  statuary  art  left  us  by  theut 
could  avail  vs  little. — Hakcwill.  Apoloyy,  b.  iii.  c.4.  s.  1. 

[Ascham]  had  a  great  faculty  in  writing,  Greek,  Lat.  and 
Engl.  Epistles,  which  were  not  only  excellent  for  matter, 
but  for  the  neatness  of  the  handwriting,  adorned  with  illu- 
mination, which  we  now  call  limning  in  the  margin. 


We  wish  remov'd  r 

And  Nature  blame 

Waller.  1% 


Reason  triumphs  so 

Over  all  passions,  that  they  ne'er  could  grow 
Beyond  their  limits  in  your  noble  breast. 

Id.  To  my  Lord  of  Northumberland. 

The  houses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  generally  built 
castle-wise,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  this  county, 
because  a  limitary,  did  abound  with  fortifications. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Cumberland. 
"What  no  inferior  limitary  king 
Could  in  a  length  of  years  to  ripeness  bring, 
Sudden  his  word  performs. 

Pitt.  The  First  Hymn  of  Callimachus  to  Jupiter. 

Further  yet,  to  exclude  any  limitation  or  diminution  of 
these  so  general  terms  (at  least  to  exclude  any  limU'-t/inn  in 
regard  to  all  the  members  of  the  visible  church,  which  are 
or  have  been  incorporated  thereinto)  it  is  expressed,  that 
our  Saviour's  undertakings  did  respect  even  those,  who  (by 
their  own  default)  might  lose  the  benefit  of  them,  and  who 
in  effect  should  not  be  saved.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  39. 
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He  [William  Collet]  became  the  best  illu, 
of  our  age,  employed  generally  to  make  the 
the  patents  of  peers,  and  commi 


Fasti,  vol. 


rthies.  Cambridgeshin 


-Cudivorth.  Morality, 


vife  Isabella  Tosli 


There  is  a  print  of  ] 


Jameson,  his  descendant,  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Alexander,  limner,  at  E 
burgh,  his  great  grandson. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii. 

As  he  has  not  marked  where  these  limnings  exist,  I 
give  no  account  of  them  myself,  nor  refer  the  reader  to 
inspection  of  them.— Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  c.  3. 


LI'MOUS.     Lat.Zi 
Fr.  Limonneux, — 
Muddy,  boggy,  miry. 
That  country  whose  fertility  they 


from   limus,  mud ; 


part  of  the 


ame  a  gained  ground  by  the  x 
down  by  the  river  Nilus. 

Brown,   Vulgar  Errours,  b. 


LIMP,  adj.     See  Limber. 

LIMP,  v.  \  The  old  A.  S.  word  is  lemp  or 
Limp,  n.  J  limp-healt,  i.e.  limb-halt  or  held;  or 
halt,  or  held  in  the  free  use  of  the  fanbs ;  and 
thus  each  word  became,  used  separately,  to  halt, 
and  to  limp,  as  of  equivalent  signification.  Limp,XL, 
is  common  in  speech.  To  limp, — 
7Q 


LIN 

To  move,  to  walk  with  the  Unibs— halt,  held, 
withheld,  stopt,  in  their  action. 

The  wrinkles  in  my  brow, 
The  furrowes  in  my  face 

Say.  limping  age  will  lodge  him  now, 
Where  youth  must  give  him  place. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  Tlic  Aged  Louer,  CfC. 

And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled.— Shakes.  Son.  OG. 

loud  fits  of  laughter  seiz'd  the  guests,  to  see 

The  limping  god  so  deft  at  his  new  ministry. 

Drijden.  Homer.  Hi,:,!,  b.  i. 

The  commentator  will  lend  a  crutch  to  the  weak  poet,  to 
help  him  to  limp  a  little  further,  than  he  could  on  his  own 
text.— Pope.  To  Warburlon,  Sept.  20,  1741. 

The  ambition  of  the  popes  is  a  threadbare  subject,  and 
their  pride,  their  cruelty,  mill  their  debauchery,  have  been 
the  theme  of  many  a  declamation,  and  lengthened  many  a 
limping  verse. — Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  iv.  App. 

LIMPID,  adj.  Fr.  Limpidc;  It.Limpido  ;  Sp. 
Limpio ;  Lat.  Limpidus,  which  Vossius  derives 
from  the  Gr.  Aaurr-etv,  to  shine.     As  the — 

Fr.  Limpid, — "clear,  bright,  sheen,  (shining,) 
glazie,  (or  glassy,)  transparent,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Haste,  to  the  limpid  stream  direct  thy  way, 

WJien  the  gay  morn  unveils  her  smiling  ray  : 

Haste  to  the  stream  !    Companion  of  thy  care, 

Lo,  I  thy  steps  attend. — Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vi. 


A  streamlet  pure,  limpid  and  wholesome,  flows  from  the 
fountain  and  waters  the  little  valley. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  ii.  c.  6. 

LIN,  v.     Linnan,  the  A.  S.  root  of  this  word, 

seems  to  have  merged  into  the  A.  S.  Blinnan,  or 

be-linnan,  cessare,   desinere,  to  cease  or  stop,  to 

desist.     See  Blind,  and  Blunt. 

To  stop,  to  cease,  to  desist,  to  give  over  or 
leave  off. 
Thrise  shall  he  fight  with  them,  and  twise  shall  win  : 
But  the  third  time  shall  fayre  accordaunce  make : 
And,  if  he  then  with  victorie  can  /in. 
He  shall  his  dayes  with  peace  bring  to  his  earthly  in. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

The  spawner,  when  the  time  serveth  for  generation,  fol- 

loweth  after  the  male,  and  never  tinne.h  picking  and  jobbing 

at  his  beliie  with  her  muzzle—  Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ix.  c.  1. 

If  one  plucke  off  the  wings  from  a  drone,  and  put  him 

Bgalne   within  the  hive,  he  will  never  tin  untill  he  have 

of  the 


LIN 

Medicinal   preparations,  that  are  to  be  licked 
up — by  the  tongue. 


LIND.         A       A.  S.  Lind  ,■    Dut.  and  Ger. 

Li'nden,  or   V  Linde.    The  entire  word  ( Wach- 

Li'metree.  J  ter)  is  lindenbaum Kilian,    "  A 

tree  so  called  (  Teutonice)  from  the  softness  of  its 
substance,  and  hence  Odd,  tilioa  mollcs.  Ger. 
Lind,  mollis ;  and  Undent;  Dut.  Linderen,  lenire." 
Skinner  inclines  to  the  etymology  of  Kilian. 

Was  nevere  upon  lynde.  let  lyghteer. 

Piers  Plouh man,  p.  20. 


.  :  . 


s„rt  . 


:  the  sky, 


!Kk    1 


I  by  all  t 


i  kind. 
Id.  Ib.b.xi.  c.  11. 
The  coach-driver  did  what  he  could  possible  at  the  first  to 
stay  them,  by  holding  in  the  reins,  by  chipping  them  on  the 
backs,  and  speaking  gently  to  them  :  but  in  the  end,  per- 
ceiving he  could  do  no  good,  and  that  thev  would  have  their 
swing,  he  gave  place  to  their  fury,  and  tiiey  never  lin  run- 
iiuig.  till  they  brought  him  near  to  the  capital,  where  they 
overthrew  him  and  his  coach,  not  Tar  from  the  gate  called 
at  this  present  Ratumetia,— Xorth.  Plutarch,  p.  87. 

LIN,  n.  In  A.  S.  Hli/nna,  is  a  torrent,  from 
hh/nn-an,  strepere,  to  roar ;  but  lin  seems  applied 
not  to  the  noisy  fall,  (see  the  Glossan/  to  G. 
Douglas.)  but  to  the  still  basin  or  pooi  above; 
where  the  water  is  held,  reserved,  tinned  or  stopt 
in  its  flood.      See  Lin,  ante. 

It  is  called  by  the  annotator  on  Drayton,  a  pool 
or  watery  moor  ;  meres  from  whence  rivers  spring : 
and  see  Pond.  Somner  calls  it  a  British  word, 
signifying  a  lake,  pool,  or  standing  water,  such  as 
that  of  the  fens  (of  Zm-colnshire.") 
The  nearest  to  her  of  kin 

Is  Toothy,  tripping  down  from  Verwin's  rushy  lin. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  5. 

Then  Tivy  cometh  down  from  her  capacious  lin. 

Id.  lb.  i.  6. 

And  therefore  to  recount  her  rivers  from  her  lins, 

Abridging  all  delays,  Mervinia  thus  begins.— Id.  lb.  s.  9. 

LI'NCHPIN.     Skinner  says,   the  pin   which 
fastens  the  axle  of  a  wheel,  q.  d.  links  or  link-pin, 
the  linking  pin.     Dr.  Jamieson  refers  to  the  Sw. 
Lunla.      And    Ihre    explains    Lunta,    luntsticka, 
paxillus  axis,  obex  rotso  prefixus,  i.e.  the  bar  or 
bolt  set  before  a  wheel. 
But  if  the  rogue  have  gone  a  cup  too  far, 
Left  out  his  linrhpiu,  or  forgot  his  tar, 
It  suiTers  interruption  and  delny. 
And  meets  with  hindrance  in  the  smoothest  way. 

Cowper.  Truth. 
LI'NCTURE.     Lat.  Lingere,  Uctum,  to  lick  up. 
Applied  to— 


Sandy.  Odd.  Metam.  b.  x. 
Or  softer  linden  harden'd  in  the  smoke. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  i. 

LINE,  w.    \      Junius,  —  Lined  gown;    dupli- 
Li'ning,  n.  )  cata  toga ;   perhaps  because   gar- 
ments were  formerly  doubled  and  strengthened  by 

the  insertion  of  linen.     Generally, 

To  cover,  to  clothe,  the  inside  ;   to  strengthen, 
secure,   or   protect  by   covering  the   inside ;    by 
putting  or  placing  any  thing  within;    generally, 
to  secure,  strengthen,  or  protect. 
Thy  purse  is  lynde  with  paper. 
Gascoigne.  Hearbes  Councill  to  Master  Barthol.  Withipoll. 
Their  smoothed  tongues  are  lyned  all  with  guyle.— Id.  lb. 
The  inside  lynde  with  rich  carnation  silke 
And  in  the  midst  of  both,  lawne  white  as  milke. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  3. 
Whether  he  was  combin'd  with  those  of  Norway, 
Or  did  lyne  the  rebell  with  hidden  helpe, 
And  vantage.  Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

The  Indians  take  great  pleasure  to  have  their  salt  bitches 
lined  with  tigres  —  Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  11. 
Was  I  deceiv'd,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  1— Milton.  Com. 
Long  may  she  live  and  help  her  friends 
Whene'er  it  suits  her  private  ends; 
Domestic  business  never  mind 
Till  coffee  has  her  stomach  lin'd. 

Swift.  Bee's  Birth-day,  Nov.  8,  1726. 
If  you  think  those  of  pasteboard  not  strong  enough,  you 
may  use  lamina,  copper,    or  tin  plates  lined  with  soft 
fractured  member. 


Unings,  to  receive  the  I 


II';. 


Sarfe 


Not  feeble  ycai 

Alike  impatient  throned  to  line  the  wall. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,n.n%%\. 
Some  fragments  of  marble  linings  and  piers  remain  to 
attest  the  ancient  maguificence  of  this  port. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  7. 

LINE,  n.       ^       Fr.  Ligner,  ligne ,-    It.  and  Sp. 

Li'neage.        I  Linea :    Lat.  Linea,  from  linum. 

Li'neal.  I  because   made   of  line,  whence 

Li'neally.      I  linen,  qv.    (Vossius.)      Perhaps 

Li'neament.   f  from  A.S.  Lin-ian,  lin-ig-an,  lig- 

Li'near.  I  an,  to  lie,  to  lie  along. 

Liwba/tion.  Any  thing  extended,  any  ex- 

Li'nbatdbb.  )  tension,  in  lemith,  as  of  string  or 
thread;  of  writing;  of  men;  of  defence,  before  or 
round  entrenchments ;  any  thing  drawn  out  or 
pursued  lengthwise  or  longitudinally ;  a  course 
pursued  or  followed ;  as,  (met.)  a  line  "of  argument, 
a  line  of  conduct ;  a  direct  course,  (sc.)  of  succes- 
sion or  geniture,  from  parent  to  child;  geniture. 

Line  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  deline- 
ation, (qv.)  and  to  lineament;  i.e.  the  /;'»e.s'  which 
mark  the  features  of  I  lie  laic,  or  countenance ;  the 
features ;  lit.  and  met. 

Linear,  lineation,  are  used  principally  in  books 
of  natural  history. 

A  Petegreu,  fro  William  Conquerour,  of  the  crowne  of 

Engelonde,  iynnyully  destimlj  ng,  Mito  k>  ng  Henry  the  VI. 

P..  Gloucester,  App.  p.  585. 

This  Brightric,  and  other  kynges  fram  Ine  to  him,  were 
oute  of  the  right  lyne  of  Kynges,  as  of  (ertikes  kyn. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  13.  Note. 

As  ho  to  laith  lynes  for  to  lattche  foules. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  108. 
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— —  Al  the  bulle 
In  two  lynes  hit  lay.  and  no  lettere  more. 

Piers  Plouhmah,  f.  182. 
Mark  was  the  hjnage  of  Leui  bi  fleisch 

Wiclif.  Prologue  It  Mirk. 
Whether  so  that  he  loure  or  groine, 
He  shall  hauc  of  a  corde  a  loigne. 
With  which  men  shall  him  bind  and  lede, 
To  brenne  him  for  his  sinful  dede.— C'/i a ucer.  R.  of  the  R. 
Of  his  linage  am  I,  and  his  ofspring 
By  veray  line,  as  of  the  stok  real. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1653. 
J.i'icaVy  hir  kinred  by  degrees, 
l'liranched  out  vpon  xxii  trees. 

Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

For  al  thilke  while 

It  fell  so,  that  ofhis<i»ff«v, 

He  had  a  dergon  yonge  of  age.  Cower.  Con.A.b.U. 

As  wcU  in  all  princely  behaueor  as  in  y=  liniamentes  & 
fauor  of  his  visage,  [hcl  repressed  the  vcrie  face  of  ye  noble 
duke  his  father.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  61. 

Have  you  forgotten  how  Corbulo  was  murdered,  a  man  of 
greater  lignagc  than  we  m.—Savile.  Tacitus,  Hist.  p.  68. 
And  after  them  the  royall  issue  came 

Which  of  them  sprim:;  hy  linrall  descent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  11. 


Which  was  euen  inough  (if  not  too  much)  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  frier  toward  the  drawing  out  of  circles,  charac- 
ters, and  lineaments  of  iinagerie.  wherein  he  was  passing 
skilfull.— Holinshcd.  Description  of  England,  c.  2. 

Looking  therefore  every  way  about  him,  he  [Thespesius] 
might  perceive  that  there  accompanied  with  him  a  certain 
shadowy  and  dark  lineature.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  458. 


When  Envy  reads  the  nervous  I 

She  frets,  she  rails,  she  raves,  she  pines. 

Gay,  Fab.  28.  pt.  I. 

Sages  and  chiefs  of  other  lineaoe  born, 

The  city  shall  extend,  extended  shall  adorn. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xv. 

161.  Next,  there  can  be  no  reestablishment  of  the  prime 
and  ancient  right  of  lineal  succession  to  anv  thine,  unless 
he  that  is  put  in  possession  of  it  has  the  right  to  succeed, 
and  be  the  true  and  next  heir  to  him  he  succeeds  to. 

Locke.  Of  Government,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

If  she  do  not  fashion  and  model  circumstances,  they  will 
sit  ugly  on  the  things  that  wear  them  ;  if  she  do  not  temper 
the  colours,  and  describe  the  lineaments,  the  draughts  of 
practice  will  he  but  rude  and  imperfect,  and  little  resemble 
the  true  patterns  of  duty.— Barrow,  vol.  1.  Ser.  1. 

Now  all  perform'd  as  solemn  rites  requir'd, 

Each  champion  backward  to  his  tines  retir'd, 

To  wait  the  sign.— Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxxviii. 

But  the  idea  soon  vanished,  lineal  walks  immediately  en- 
veloped the  slight  scene,  and  names  and  inscriptions  in  box 
again  succeeded  to  compensate  for  the  daring  introductuui 
of  nature. — Walpolc.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  S;c.  vol.  iv.  c.  7. 


LINE.  "J        Fr.  Linge;    It.  Lino  ,•    Sp. 

Li'nen,  n.         I   Lienco ;    Lat.  Linteum,  linum  ,■ 

Li'nen,  adj.      I    Gr.  Atvov;  Goth.  Lein;  A.S. 

Li'nener.  V  Lin,  linen ,•    Dut.  Lijn,  lijnen  ,■ 

Lint.  I   Ger.  Lein,   leenen.       Though 

Line-seed,  or  I   tin's  word  exists  in  the  ancient 

Li'nseed.         J   and    modern     Northern    and 

Southern  languages,  its  original  meaning  is  lost. 

Scheidius  proposes  for  the  Gr.  Anw,  an  obsolete 

verb  Ai-eiy,  to  bind,  to  fasten :    the  Etymologus 

Magnus  airo  Tins  \ciott)tos,  from  its  smoothness  ; 

perhaps,  adds  the  same   Scheidius,   truly.     See 

Line,  ante. 

Linen  is  so  called  because  made  of  line  (linum) 
or  (as  it  is  now  named)  flax. 
Alle  thei  fled  on  rowe,  in  lynen  white  as  milke. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  334. 
As  lynne-sced  and  lik  seed.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  21 1. 
But  a  yong  man  ciothid  with  a  lynnen  cloth  on  the  bare 
sueile  him  and   thei  heldcn  him..    And  he  left  the  lynnen 
clothing  and  fleygh  nakid  awcy  from  hem. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  14. 

And  there  folowed  him  a  ccrtaine  yong  man,  clothed  with 

lynnen  vp  on  the  hare  and  the  yong  men  caught  him  and 

(he)  lefte  hys  lenr.e,  &  Heed  from  the  naked.— Bible,\SSl.  lb. 

Yea,  and  throughout  all  parts  of  Fraunce  they  weaue  line- 

and  make  sailes  thereof.     And  now  adaies  also  the  Flem- 

gs  and  Hollanders  dwelling  beyond  the  Rhine  (I  mean 

empire)  do  the 

line 


those  auncient  enemies  of  the  state  of 

like;  insomuch,  as  the  women  there  cannot  devise 

more  rich  and  costly  in  their  apparell,  than 


linnen.— Holla 


LIN 


Holland.  Plinie,  vol.ii.  e.l. 
If  she  love  good  clothes  or  dressing,  have  your  learned 
eounsell  about  you  every  morning,  your  French  taylor,  bar- 
ber, linnener,  kc.—B.  Jonson.  Sklent  Woman,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
The  lint  or  nappie  doune  which  linnen  cloth  beareth  in 
maner  of  a  soft  cotton,  especially  such  as  commeth  of  ship 
tdiles  that  have  lien  at  sea,  is  of  great  use  in  physicke. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xix.  c.  I. 

We  may  here  compare  the  soul  to  a  linnen  cloth,  it  must 
be  first  wash'd  to  take  off  its  native  hue  and  colour,  and  to 
make  it  white,  and  afterwards  it  must  be  ever  and  anon 
washed  to  preserve  and  keep  it  white. — South,  vol.vi.  Ser.12. 

I  usually  kept  by  me  for  burns,  (an  ointment)  made  only 
by  Inviting  up  strong  lime-water  with  as  nineh  good  linseed 

I    be  i  tadi   thi   ou|  incorporate  with  it  into 

a  very  white  unguent.— Bogle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  114. 

And  I  nine  times,  in  linen  garbs  array'd, 
In  silent  night,  niue  times  to  Trivir  pray'd. 

Grainger.  Tibullus,  b.  i.  Elegy  5. 

In  the  different  operations,  however,  which  are  necessary 

for  the  preparation  of  linen  yarn,  a  good  deal  more  industry 

is  employed  than  in  the  subsequent  operation  of  preparing 

in...':  cloth  from  until  yam. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

LING.  A  word  (says  Skinner)  of  common 
use  in  Lincolnshire  :  it  is  the  Northern  name  for 
heath,  hether,  (Grose.)  Bacon  distinguishes  heath 
from  ling ;  and  in  Ayrshire,  (v.  Jamieson,)  a  thin 
Ion;  grass  is  so  called.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a 
species  of  codfish,  perhaps  (Skinner)  a.  longitudine. 


There  was  .  where  they  were  thus 

incarnped,  verie  much  of  that  kind  of  heath  or  ling,  which 
the  Scotishmen  call  hadder. 

Holinshed.  Hisioeic  vj  Scotland.  Dongall. 

When  harvest  is  ended,  take  shipping  or  ride, 
Ling,  salt-fish,  and  herring,  for  Lent  to  provide. 

Tusser.  August's  Huslandry. 

LING,  ter.  In  some  parts  of  Saxony,  Ling, 
imago  dicitur ;  and  it  was  customary  in  A.  S.  to 
subjoin  it  to  the  name  of  the  father,  as  Eadmund, 
Eaclmon-/7n<7,  (and  thus  resembling  the  Gr.  as 
Atreus,  Atrides:) — it  was  further  subjoined  to  de- 
note offspring,  or  progeny,  generally,  as  duck,  duck- 
ling. In  the  former  cases,  Wachter  derives  from 
Lang-en,  tangere  ; — a  son  being  called  ling,  velut 
tangens,  quia  patrem  proximo  tangit  origine.  In 
•■*he  second,  he  derives  from  lang-en,  pertinere,  to 
pertain  (to  be-long),  and  he  has  several  other  un- 
necessary distinctions,  with  respect  te  the  use  and 
origin  of  this  same  termination  ling.  In  A.  S.  Ing 
has  a  force  (almost)  equivalent  to  ling,  as  pend-a, 
pend-ing ;  and  it  may beour  common  participial  and 
nominal  termination  ing  ,•  used  to  denote,  the  added 
circumstance  of  pertaining  or  belonging,  of  being 
connected  with  or  dependent  upon,  derived  or 
deduced  from  ;  and  ling  may  be  the  same  syllable 
with  I  prefixed;  I  being  itself  a  further  dimi- 
nutive, (corrupted  from  die,)  signifying  a  deal  or 
division,  a  part  or  portion.  See  Lye ;  Wachter, 
Prolegom.  sec.  6  ;  and  Spelman,  Gloss.  Archceol.  in 
v.  Adelingres.      Also  Ing,  ter.  ante. 

LI'NGENCE.  Lat.  Lingens,  pres.  part,  of 
Lingere,  to  lick.     See  Loch. 

The  quotation  explains  the  usage. 

A  stick  hereof  [liquoris]  is  commonly  the  spoon  pre- 
scribed to  patients,  to  use  in  any  lingenccs  or  loaches. 

Fuller.    Worthies.  Nollinejhanishire. 

LI'NGER,  v.   }       From  the   A.  S.  Lang-ian, 
Li'ngerer.         I  prolongare,  produccre,  to  pro- 
Li'ngering,  n.   /"long  or  lengthen  out,  to  pro- 
Li'ngeringly.  J  tract  or  draw  out. 
To  lengthen,  to  protract ;  to  remain  or  continue 

long  ;  to  move  tardily  or  slowly ;  to  stay,  stop,  or 

remain  inactive. 
But  as  thev  that  make  haste  are  partakers  of  hclth,  so 

they  that  linger  are  al  partakers  of  perill. 

Vdal.  Matthew,  o.  .". 


Oi  iirrje'nu)  doubtes  such  hope  is  sprong  pardie, 

Surrey.  Bnnum  esl  milii,  $e, 


And,  in  her  songs,  sends  many  a  wishful  vow 
For  his  returne  that  seemeB  to  linger  late. 

Spenser,  Son,  88. 
— —  Back  to  thy  punishment, 
False  fugitive,  and  to  thy  6peed  add  wings, 

itn  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  tingring. 

Coughs,  asthmas,  apoplexies,  fevers,  rheum, 
All  that  kill  dead,  or  liugcringly  consume. 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 


Such  a  pain  it  i 


Cotton,  On  Tobacco. 

and  that  no  stupefying,  no  transient 

>  and  tingring :  for  we  see,  that 


ninil,  and  t 

s  for  whose  preservation  i 


faithfully  solli- 

citous,  cannot  be  extinguished,  unless  either  chronical  (lis 
eases  do  liinjcringli/  destroy,  or  some  acute  do  hastily  snatch 
it  away.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  368. 

i  pn. 
Nor  let  thy  thoughts  he  distanc' 
If  ere  the  lingerers  are  within  a  call, 
Or  if  on  prayers  thou  deign'st  to  think  at  all. 

Thomson.  The  Incomparable  Soporific  Doctor. 
On  yonder  cliffs  a  griesly  band, 

I  see  them  sit,  they  linger  yet, 
Avengers  of  their  native  land.  Gray.  The  Bard. 

LI'NGET.  Fr.Lingot.  An  ingot,  (qv.)lump, 
or  masse  of  metal,  (Cotgrave.) 

Among  the  Lacedemonians  iron  lingots  quenched  with 
vinegar  that  they  may  serue  for  no  other  vse,  (hath  been 
vsed  for  inoneie.)— CumuVn.  Remaines.  Monie. 

LI'NGLE.  Fr.  Ligneul,  a  shoemaker's  thread, 
or  a  tatching  end,  (Cotgrave. )  The  langot  of  the 
shoe,  is  in  the  North,  the  latchet  of  the  shoe,  from 
(Fr.)  Languet,  lingula,  a  little  tongue  or  slip, 
(Ray.) 

His  awl  and  lingel  in  a  thong, 

His  tar  box  on  his  broad  belt  hung, 

His  breech  of  Cointree  blue.— Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel.  4. 

LI'NGUIST.     It.  and   Sp.  Linguisia.     From 
the  Lat.  Lingua,  a  tongue.     See  Language. 
One  skilled  in  tongues  or  languages. 

Hesaith,  "Sir, 

I  love  your  judgment ;  whom  do  you  prefer, 

For  the  best  liiH/ui.its!"  and  I  sillily 

Said,  that  I  thought  Calepinc's  Dictionary.— Donne,  Sat.4. 

And  though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the 
tongues  that  Babel' cleft  the  world  into,  yet  if  he  have  not 
studied  the  solid  things  in  them  as  well  as  the  words  and 
lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteem'd  a.  learned 
man,  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his 
mother  dialect  only. — Milton.  Of  Education. 
For  had  they  found  a  linguist  half  so  good, 
I  make  no  question  hut  the  tower  had  stood. 

Pope.  Satires  of  Donne,  Sat.4. 

LI'NIMENT.  Fr.  Liniment;  It.  Linimenlo ; 
Lat.  Linimentum,  from  linirc,  to  anoint ;  Gr.  Aetaii'- 
ety,  to  render  smooth  and  slippery,  as  is  done  by 
ointment  when  smeared  over  any  thing.  It  is  in 
Fr.  (Cotgrave)  applied  to— 

The  rubbing  or  smearing ;  and  also  to  the  oint- 
ment itself.     In  English  only  to  the  latter. 

The  root  brought  into  a  liniment  cureth  the  lentils  or  red 
spots,  yea  and  the  infection  of  the  leprosie. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  21. 

The  bird  tinning  liar  head,  catches  hold  upon  them  with 
her  bill,  and  a  little  compressing  the  glandules,  squeezes 
out  and  brings  away  therewith  an  oily  pap  or  liniment,  most 
iii  and  loop,  r  tor  the  inunction  of  the  feathers  and  causing 
their  little  filaments  more  strongly  to  cohere. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

For  the  continual  secretion  of  this  important  liniment, 
and  for  the  feeiliio;  el'  l  he  cavities  oi'  the  joint  wilh  it,  glands 
are  fixed  near  each  joint;  the  excretory  ducts  of  which 
glands,  dripping  with  their  balsamic  contents,  hang  loose 
like  fringes  within  the  cavity  of  the  joints. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  8. 

Skinner    derives    from    Gcr. 

Gelenck,  which  he  tells  us  means 

a  junction,  knot,  or  fastening, 

and  also  the  ring  of  a  chain;  from  Lenk-en,  flec- 

tere,  to  bend ;  he  has  no  authority  for  gelenck  so 

used.     And  link  is  probably  from  the  A.  S.  Lcncy- 

an,  to  lengthen ;  meaning,  a  length  :   Add  another 

link,  i.  e.  a  length,  to  the  chain.     It  is  applied  to — 

The  parts  by  which  a  chain  is  extended  to  its 

length ;  to  the  parts  of  which  a  chain  is  formed. 

To  link  is— 

To  connect  or  fasten  together;  to  combine,  (as 
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LINK,  v.     ^ 
Link,  n.         \  I 
Li'nking,  n.  J  i 


a  series  of  rings,  and  generally,)  to  conjoin,  to 

concatenate. 
For  Salomon  write  al  that  things  tweine 
Trouth  and  mercy  linked  in  a  cheine. 

Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ill 
A  jewel,  yea  a  gemme  of  womanhed, 

Whose  perfect  vertues,  linked  as  in  chaine, 
So  did  adorne  that  humble  wiuely  lied, 
As  is  not  rife  to  finde  the  like  againe. 
Vncerlaine  Auelors.  Death  of  the  late  Countesse  of  Pembroke. 
And  so  by  double  li/nkcs  enchavnde  themselues  in  louer6* 
me.—Gascoiyne.  A  Deuise  of  a  Maske. 

A  playne  settynge  foorthe  of  the  sence  of  the  tcxte  wyth 
as  many  woordes  as  the  circumstaunce  thereof,  for  the  better 
tynkynge  of  one  sentence  to  an  other,  doothe  require. 

Udal.  Luke,  Fref. 

And  thou  shalte  make  hokes  of  golde  and  two  cheines  of 

fyne  golde  :  lynkeworkc  and  wrethed.— Bible.  Exodus,  c.  28. 

Be  advized  for  the  best, 

Ere  thou  thy  daughter  line'.-,  in  holy  band 
Of  wedlocke,  to  that  new  unknowen  guest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 
I  know  I  had  divulg'd  a  truth  link'd  inseparably  with  the 
most  fundamental  rules  of  Christianity,  to  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether.— Milton.  JudgmentofM.  Bucer concerning  Divorce. 
As  nature  has  framed  the  several  species  of  beings  as  it 
were  in  a  chain,  so  man  seems  to  be  placed  as  the  middle 
link  Oeioeen  angels  and  brutes. — Spectator,  No.  408. 

All  the  tribes  and  nations  that  composed  it  [the  Roman 
Empire]  were  linked  together,  not  only  by  the  same  laws 
and  by  the  same  government.  hot  by  ail  the  facilities  of 
commodious  intercourse,  and  of  frequent  communication. 
Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  o.  10. 
Of  this  point,  each  machine  is  a  proof,  independently  of 
all  the  rest.  So  it  is  witli  the  evidences  of  a  divine  agency. 
The  proof  is  not  a  conclusion  which  lies  at  the  end  of  a 
chain  of  reasoning,  of  which  chain  each  instance  of  con- 
trivance is  only  a  link,  and  of  which,  if  one  link  fail  the 
whole  falls,  but  it  is  an  argument  separately  supplied  by 
every  separate  example.— Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.O. 

LINK.  Not  from  the  Gr.  Avxyos,  but  from 
Ger.  Lencken,  flectcre,  to  bend,  quia  Resina  t  lao 
complicatur,  ( Skinner. ) 

Nymphidius  supposing  the  souldiers  had  called  him,  afl 

Iiasl'in  '  to  continue  tie-  waueianao,  ami  preucnt  the  tumult, 
v,( ail     billies  iiims   lie  wiilioiit  [niches  ami  tinckes. 

Savile.  Tacitus.  Hislorie,  p.  10. 

O  may  no  link-boy  interrupt  their  love.— Gay.  Trivia,  b.ii. 

Though  thou  art  tempted  by  the  link-man's  call" 

Yet  trust  him  not  along  the  lonely  wall ; 

In  the  mid-way  he'll  quench  the  flaming  brand, 

And  share  the  booty  with  the  pilfering  band.— Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

LI'NNET.  Fr.  Linotte,  linariaavis;  so  called, 
perhaps,  because  it  feeds  on  line,  or  flax,  or  on  the 
seeds  of  flax. 

"  What  meaneth  this  ?  " 

Said  then  the  Unci;  "  welcome  lord  of  blisse." 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Loua. 


l'erch'd  on  the  cedar's  topmost  bough, 

And  gay  with  gilded  wings, 
Ferchance  the  patron  of  his  vow, 

Some  artless  linnet  sings.  _ 

Shenslone.  Valentine's  Day,  (17. ".J 

LI'NSEL.  \     Vestis  ex  land  et  lino  simul 

Li'nsey-woolsev.  J  mixtis  confecta,  (Skinner.) 
A  vest  made  of  wool  and  linen  mixed  together. 
Applied  to, — 

Any  flimsy  texture ;  any  thing  flimsy. 

Casting  a  thyn  course  lynscl  ore  his  shoulders, 

That  torne  in  pi-sees  (r  i   i  i  -       ' 

Cornelia,  (1594.) 

Lo.  E.  But  what  linsie-aolsy  hast  thou  to  speake  to  va 
Bgaine.— Shakes.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  iv.  se.  1. 
A  lawless  linsy-wolsey  brother, 
Half  of  one  order,  half  Mother.— Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 


LI'NSTOCK.  )      A  torch  or  match  to  let  off 
Li'ntei..  (guns,  &c;  from  the  Ger. Lunte; 

Dut.  Lonte  ;  i.  e.  lint,  or  linen  ;  Lat.  Linteum 
q.d.  linteum  sulphuratum,  linen  prepared  with 
brimstone,  (Skinner,)  (or  other  combustible  ma- 
terial.) And  stock  or  stick.  The  Ger.  Lnntew&a 
first  applied  to  a  kind  of  tinder  so  prepared  to 
receive  the  fire  struck  from  flint,  (Wachter,) 


LIP 

A  lineslol.-e  fell  into  a  barrel!  of  powder,  and  set  it  on  fire 
together  with  the  vessell.— Slow.  Q.  Eliz.  an.  1563. 
The  distance  judg'd  for  shot  of  every  siae, 
The  linstoc's  touch,  the  pondrous  ball  expires. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 

LINT.     See  Line,  Lixen. 

LI'NTEL.  >       Fr.  Linteau ;    Sp.  Lintel;    from 

Li'stern.  }  the  ancient  limentum,  for  limcn, 
q.d.  limenlcUum,  whence  the  god  Limentinus,  who 
presides  over  the  thresholds  or  posts  of  a  door, 
(Skinner.)     Lintel  is  applied  to,— 

The  head-piece  of  the  door  or  casement. 

And  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her,  all  the 
beasts  of  the  nations :  both  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall 
lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it:  their  voyce  shall  s>ng  in 
the  uin  lo-.vs,  desolation  shall  be  in  the  thresholds,  for  he 
shall  uncover  the  cedar  work.—  Bible.  Zephaniah,  il.  14. 

lamb]  coloured  the  post 
he  World,  b.  ii.  c.  3.  s.  4. 


And  with  the  blood  thereof  [s 
and  linlern  of  the  doors. 

Ralegh.  History  of 

LI'ON.  "\  Fr.  Lion;  Sp.  Leon;  It.  Lione, 
Li'oness.  I  Lat.ieo;  Gr.  Aeiox;  Dut.  Leeuw; 
Li'only.  (  Ger.  Lew.  Wachter  rejects  the 
Lt'oxsHiP.  J  etymology  of  Porphyry  from  the 

Gr.  Aaw,  video,  and  affirms  the  A.  S.  Hlew-an, 

to  roar. 

Lionly,  (met.) — magnanimous  and  majestic  (as 

a  lion. ) 
Hys  mouth  ys 


That  I 


cruelle  als  a  lean. 


\  delyuered  fro  the  mouth  of  the  lyoun. 

Wictlf.  Tyte, 


Con.  A. 


Wythin  a  large  wyldernesse, 

"Where  was  lyon  and  leonessc, 

The  leparde,  and  the  tygre  also. 
They  rejoyce 

Each  with  thir  kind  lion  with  lioness. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 

His  sonne  king  Richard  had  for  surname  Corde- Lion,  for 
tis  lion-like  courage. — Camden.  Remuines.  Surnames. 

The  church  coveting  to  ride  upon  the  lionly  form  of  juris- 
diction, makes  a  transform. itiou  uf  herself  into  an  ass,  and 
becomes  despicable,  that  is,  to  those  whom  God  hath  en- 
lighten'd  with  true  knowledge. 

Milton.  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  ii. 

"When  the  gaunt  lioness,  with  hunger  bold, 

Springs  from  tin1  mmintanis  tow'nl  the  guarded  fold  ; 

Through  breaking  woods  her  rustling  course  they  hear ; 

Loud  and  more  loud  the  clamours  strike  the  ear 

Of  hounds  and  men.  Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  x. 

Strip  but  this  vizor  ofT,  and  sure  I  am 

You'll  find  his  lionship  a  very  lamb. 

Goldsmith.  Epilogue  to  the  Comedy  of  the  Sisters. 

LIP,  i>.  )     A.  S.  Lippa;  Dut.  Lip;  Ger.  Lippe; 

Lip,  n.  )  Sw.  Lapp,  (from  the  Lat.  Labium, 
Skinner.)  Wachter — from  Ger.  Leibcn,  to  divide, 
to  separate.  Not  improbably  from  lap,  to  fold 
over,  as  the  lips  fold  over  the  mouth. 

To  Up, — to  toucli  with  the  lips,  to  kiss. 

Lip  is  applied  generally,  to  the  edge  of  any- 
thing that  folds  or  may  fold  or  lap  over. 

Cotgravc  has  lippe,  a  lip ;  and  lippa,  thick 
lipped,  grcat-lipt ;  also,  a  powting  or  hanging  the 
lip,  as  a  child  that's  ready  to  cry. 

Lip-good, — (met. )  good  in  words  only. 

Philip  bote  on  hys  lyppc,  and  pcrceyued  R.  thought. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  155. 

This  peple  honourith  me  with  lippis. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  cM. 


Hir  lippes  shronken  ben  for  age.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
There  is  gold,  and  heere 
My  blewcst  vaincs  to  kissc  ;  a  hand  that  kings 
Hauc  Itpt,  and  trembled  kissing. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  ,y  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  5c.  5. 
The  honey-suckles  would  he  often  strip. 
And  lay  their  6\veetnesse  on  her  sweeter  lip. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  B.  4 

Wish'd  liberty 

Nee're  lovelyer  louks.  than  under  sueh  a  crownc. 

But,  when  his  grace  is  meercly  but  lip-aood, 

And,  that  no  longer  than  he  ayres  hirus'elfe. 

Abroad  in  publick,  $c.  B.  Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act  1 


LIQ 

King  Edward  had  so  manie  waies  doone  him  good,  and 

had  giucn  him  iust  cause  of  thankfulness.-,  which  is  the 

common  reword  of  benefits,  and  which  little  recompense 

whoso  neglecteth  to  make,  being  but  a  little  lip-labour, 

Son  est  laudari  dignus.  nee  dignns  amari. 

llolinshed.  Edw.  I.  an.  1279. 

Their  office  is  to  pray  for  others,  and  not  to  be  the  lip- 
working  deacons  of  other  men's  appointed  words. 

Milton.  Apology  for  Smeclymnuus. 

There  is  not  so  good  compression  made  upon  the  lips  of 
the  wound  thro'  those  holes,  as  to  hinder  them  from  thrust- 
ing out. —  Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 

Lip-devotion  will  not  serve  the  turn ;  it  undervalues  the 
very  things  it  prays  for.  It  is  indeed  the  begging  of  a  denial, 
and  shall  certainly  be  answered  with  what  it  begs. 

South,  vol.  vf.  Ser.  10. 

It  [the  Italian  language]  glides  from  the  lips  with  facility, 
and  it  delights  the  ear  with  its  fulness,  and  its  harmony. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  iv.  Diss.  4. 

LIPO'THYMY.  Fr.Lipothamie;  Gr.  Aemo- 
Bvpta,  Acur-eif,  to  leave  or  quit,  and  6vp.os,  the 
mind. 

A  swooning,  wherein  the  patient  seems  dead. 
Cotgrave, — i.  c.  wherein  his  soul  seems  to  have 
left  him. 

In  lipolhymies  or  swoundings  he  used  the  frication  of  this 
finger  [the  ring-finger]  with  saffron  and  gold. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 


LI'PPITUDE.  Fr. Lippilude;  It.  Lippitudine ; 
Lat.  Lippitudo  ;  lippus,  from  \a$-eiv,  fundere, 
stillare,  to  pour,  to  drop ;  because  the  eyes  drop 
tears. 

A  running  of  the  eyes,  blear-eyedness. 

Those  [diseases]  that  are  infectious,  are;  First,  such  as 
e  chiefly  in  the  spirits,  and  not  so  much  in  the  humours ; 
and  therefore  pass  easily  from  body  to  body  :  such  are  pes- 
tilences, lippiludes,  and  such  like. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  297. 


LI'QUATE,  v 

Liqua'tion. 

Ll'Ql'EFY,  v. 

Liquefi'abi.e. 

LlQl'EEA'CTION 
Ll'QUID,  adj. 

Li'quid,  n. 
liquidate,  i'. 
Lisui'ditt. 
Li'quidness. 

Ll'Ql'OR,  d. 

Li'quor,  n. 
dissolved,    melted 


Fr.  Liquide,  liqueur  ;  It. 
Liquido.  liquore ;  Sp.Liquido, 
lecor ;  Lat.  Liquidus.  liquor. 
from  liqitare,  to  melt ;  and 
this  Vossius  derives  from  the 
old  Lat.  word  Lix,  which 
'  he  contends  signified  water. 
and  hence  liquare,  to  reduce 
to  water,  or  to  a  fluid  state. 

To  liquate  or  liquefy, — to 
dissolve,  to  melt. 

Liquid, — watery  or  fluid, 
fluent,    flowing    clearly   and 
easily;  diluted,  thin. 

To  liquidate, — to  clear  off,  and,  thus,  to  dimi- 
nish, to  lessen. 

Whanne  that  April  with  his  shoures  sole 
The  droughte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote 
And  bathed  every  veine  in  swich  licour. 
Of  whiche  vertue  engendred  is  the  flour. 

Chaucer.  Prologue,  v.  3. 
Yea  though  he  go  vpo  the  playne  and  liquide  water  which 
will  receaue  no  stepe.— Tyndall.    Workcs,  p.  203. 

The  disposition  not  to  liqurfic  proceedeth  from  the  easie 

emission  of  the  spirits,  whereby  the  grosser  parts  contract. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  840. 

Liquefioble.  and  not  liquefiahle,  proceed  from  these 
causes  :  tiqucfor'ion  is  ever  caused  by  the  detention  of  the 
spirits,  which  play  within  the  body,  and  open  it.— Id.  lb. 

Ordinary  liquation  in  wax  and  oily  boiiies  is  made  by  a 
gentler  heat,  where  the  oil  and  salt,  the  fixed  and  fluid 
principles,  will  not  easily  separate. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 


And  cartwheeles  squeak  not  when  they  are  liquored. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  117. 
The  longer  malt  or  herbs,  or  the  like,  are  infused  in 
liquour,  the  more  thick  and  troubled  the  liqueur  is  ;  but  the 
lenger  they  be  decocted  in  the  Honour,  the  clearer  it  is. 

Id.  lb.  §  308. 
Contr.uic  to  the  nature  of  other  liquid  substances,  whose 
groonds  and  leeze  doo  genrrallie  settle  downewards. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  0. 


■   With   liquid  J 


The  si, nils,  f..r  their  Ii. 


e  more  uneapaMe  then 
which  is  the  conveyer  of  sounds,  to  per- 
nued  repetition  of  vneal  airs. 

Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  4. 
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The  fields  of  liquid  air,  inclosing  all, 

Surround  the  compass  of  this  earthly  ball. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  - 

In  oil  of  aniseeds,  which  I  drew  both  with  and  without 
fermentation,  I  observed  the  whole  body  of  the  oil  in  a  cool 
place  to  thicken  into  the  consistence  and  appearance  of 
white  butter,  which,  with  the  least  heat,  resumed  its  former 
liquidness.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  536. 

Hound  as  a  globe,  and  Uquor'd  every  chink, 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link. 

Dryden.  Absalom  $  Achi'ophel. 
A  fermented  liquour,  for  example,  which  is  called  beer 
but  which,  as  it  is  made  of  molasses,  bears  very  little  resem- 
blance to  our  beer,  makeB  a  considerable  part  of  the  :om- 
mon  drink  of  the  people  in  America. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  V.  c.  3. 
•  Their  stony  ribs 


The  insect  youth  are  nn  the  wing 

Eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring, 

And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon, 


ay.    Ode  on  the  Spring. 
ng  shade 


But  ere  his  lips  essay'd 

The  moistening  liquid,  from  the 

A  rustic  starting  swift,  his  courser  iook, 

Leapt  on  his  back,  and  turned  him  from  the  brook. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Fttrioso,  b.  xxii. 
A  senseless  jumble,  soon  liquidated  by  a  more  egregious 
act  of  folly,  the   King  with  his   own   hand  crowning  the 
young  Duke  of  Warwick  King  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Pointing,  vol.  \.  c.2. 

LIRE.  See  Leer.  It  is  in  our  old  romances 
variously  written, — leyre,  lyre,  lire.  See  Jamie- 
son. 

There  appeared  a  creature  resembling  death,  all  naked  of 
flesh  and  lire,  with  bare  bones,  right  dreadful  to  behold. 

Holinshed.  Hislorie  of  Scotland,  an.  1290. 


ebber,  vol.  i. 

LI'RIPOOP.  Fr.  Liript'pio7i.  A  graduate's 
hood. 

Liripipie,— hooded,  as  a  graduate. 
Sir  Greg.   So,  so,  I  have  my  lerrepoop  already* 

Beaum.  £  Flelch.    Wit  at  several  Weapons,  Act  I. 

And  whereas  thou  takest  the  matter  so  farre  in  snuffe,  I 
will  teach  thee  thy  lyrripnps  after  an  other  fashion  than  to 
be  thus  malpertlie  cocking  and  billing  with  me  that  am,  thy 
gouernour. — Holinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  C. 

LISP,  v.     \       A.  S.  Wfisp.     Dentiloquus,  per 
Lisp,  n.         1  dentes  loquens.     A  lisper.     Dut. 
Li'sping,  7i.    [  Liapen,    lispelen  ;     Ger.  Lispeln ; 
Li'spingly,  J  Sw.  Ltespa.     All  of  which  Skin- 
ner  declares  must  be   formed   from  the  sound. 
Aristophanes,  however,  uses  the  expression  Ms 
■n-nyAwa-aa,  which  is  interpreted  a  slippery,  stutter- 
ing tongue,  and  some  etymologists  decide  for  a 
Greek  original.      Stuttering  or  stammering  is  dis- 
tinguished by  Wilkins  from  lisping  ,•  he  considers 
both  to  be  defects  of  speaking,  the  first  as  to  the 
continuity  of  speech,  the  second  as  to  the  prola- 
tion  of  particular  letters.      (Real  Character,  pt.  ii. 
c.  9.)     Lisping,  or — 

The  defect  in  the  prolation  (as  Wilkins  terms 
it)  or  utterance  of  particular  letters  arises  from 
striking  the  tongue  against  the  inside  of  the 
teeth. 

Somewhat  he  lisped  for  his  wantonness 
To  make  his  English  swete  upon  his  tonge. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  267. 
Such  ceremonies  were  vnto  them  as  an  A,  B,  C,  to  Iearne 
to  spell  and  read,  and  as  a  nurse  to  fcede  them  with  mylke 
and  pappe,  and  to  speake  vnto  them  after  their  own  capacity 
and  to  tispe  the  wordes  vnto  them  accordyng  as  the  babes 
and  children  of  that  age  might  sound  them  agayne. 

Tyndall.    Workis,  p.  12. 
With  that  I  sent  the  prattling  wench  away, 
Lest  when  my  lispiny  guilty  tongue  should  halt, 
My  lips  might  prove  the  index  to  my  fault. 

Drayton.  Rosamond  to  Kinq  Henry, 
Here's  powder  to  inspire  the  lungs, 

Spite  of  the  law,  'twill  set  you  free, 
To  speak  treason  only  lispingly. 

Brome.    The  New  Mountebank. 
i  of  Lispcrs,  fine  persons,  who  took  an 
ne*er 
ersioa 
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Shew  him  that  T  is  close ;  but  this  lets  breadth  ;  and  with 
often  trial  he  will  hit  on  it,  though  at  first  it  may  be  Its- 
pinglg  or  imperfectly.— Holder.  Elements  of  Speech,  p.  144. 
While  lisping  children,  touch'd  with  infant  fear, 
rider  gaze,  and  drop  th'  unconscious  tear. 

Falconer.   The  Shipwreck,  c.  3. 
He  had  a  lisping  in  his  speech,  which  became  him,  and 

cave  a  (trace  and  persuasive  turn  to  his  discourse. 

Langhorne.  Plutarch,  vol.  li.  Alcibiades. 
Ah  !  what  avails  it,  that,  from  slav'ry  far, 
I  draw  the  breath  of  life  in  English  air ; 
Was  earlv  taught  a  Briton's  right  to  prize, 
And  lisp  the  tale  of  Henry's  victories.— Johnson.  London. 

LISS,  v.  )      See  To  Less  or  Lessen. 

Liss,  n.    S      To  loose,  free  from  relieve,  remit. 


Chaucer.  The  Frankeleines  Tale, 


LI'SSOME,  i.  e.  Lithesome.     See  Lithe. 

LIST,  v.  \     See  To  Enlist.     Fr.  Liste ;    It. 

List,  it.  j  and  Sp.itsto ;  from  Goth,  and  A.  S. 
Lis-an,  Ger.  and  Dut.  Lesen;  in  its  consequential 
usage,  colligere,  to  collect ;  and  thus,  list,  that 
which  is  collected ;  a  collection,  (sc. )  of  names. 
And  to  list, — 

To  enroll,  to  write  in  a  roll  or  catalogue  ;  to 
register,  (sc.)  the  names  of  those  engaged  for  a 
particular  purpose,  as  for  military  service ;  and, 
thus,  to  engage  the  services. 

Yes  'tis  the  list 

Of  those  that  claime  their  offices  this  day, 

By  custom  of  the  coronation. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

In  this  hasty  muster  of  poets,  and  listing  their  confederates, 
I  shall,  by  omitting  many,  deprive  them  of  that  which  is 
made  due  from  fame. — Davenant.  Gondibert,  Pref. 

Round  the  throne, 

Erected  in  the  bosom  of  the  just, 

Each  Virtue,  listed,  forms  her  manly  guard. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  8. 

The  Jesuits,  whose  order  was  founded  a.  d.  1540,  have, 


Some  Neapolitan  authors  carry  their  pretensions  so  far  as 
to  place  the  number  and  merit  of  their  writers  upon  a  level 
with  those  of  Paris,  and  from  the  list  of  publications  which 
they  produce,  an  impartial  man  would  find  it  difficult  to 
decide  against  them. — Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  ii.  c.  10. 

LIST.     ^      Fr.  Lice ,-    It.  Lizza  ;  Low  Lat. 

Li'sted.     >  Licice,   the   barriers   of  camps    or 

Li'stino.  J  cities ;  so  called  —  a  liciis,  from 
threads,  strings,  or  ropes,  of  which  they  were  at 
first  made,  (Du  Cange. )  But  Vossius  thinks  it 
is  the  same  word  as  list :  A.  S.  List ;  Dut.  Lijst ; 
Fr.  Lisiere  ,•  It.  Lista ;  Low  Lat.  Lista,  the  edge, 
or  border,  or  hem  (of  cloth,)  applied  pro  lined  aut 
meta :  the  line,  the  bounding  line ;  particularly 
(adds  Lye)  to  that  line  which  bounds  or  defines 
the  space  within  which  combatants  are  to  fight. 
The  words  (there  can  be  little  doubt)  arc  the 
same,  (and  see  List,  ante,)  from  Lis-an,  lis-ed,  list, 
colligere,  congregare,  to  collect,  to  assemble  ;  ap- 
plied to — 

The  enclosure  of  assembled  or  collected  persons, 
(septum  intra  quod  hastiludium  celebratur,)  to 
any  thing  enclosing  or  surrounding ;  and,  thus,  to 
the  edge  or  border ;  bounds,  limits,  or  confines. 
Among  pugilists  the  lists  are  now  called  the  ring. 

He  bar  a  bordon  ybounde.  with  a  brod  lystc. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  119. 

At  mortal  battailes  hadde  he  ben  fiftene, 

And  foughten  for  our  faith  at  Tramisene 

In  listes  thrice,  and  ay  slain  his  to.— Chaucer.  Prol.  v.  63. 

Then  with  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes  devout, 
Grateful  to  Heav'n,  over  his  head  beholds 
A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
Conspicuous  with  three  listed  colours  gay, 
Betok'ning  peace  from  God,  and  cov'nant  new. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 


LIS 

Gent.  Well :  there  went  but  a  paire  of  sheeres  betweene  vs. 
Luc.   I  grant :  as  there  may  betweene  the  lists,  and  the 


veluet. — Shakes.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act. 
rips  do  them  to  battle  call 
>  combat  with  the  whale. 
Drayton.  Po'.g-Olbion 


World-wand'ring  sorry  wights, 

Whom  nothing  can  content 

Within  these  varying  lists  of  da; 


ofSio 


The  king,  his  nobles,  and  all  the  people  being  come 
iOgithel  in  the  morning  of  the  daie  appointed  to  the  place 
where  the  lists  were  set  vp,  the  knight  being  armed  and 
mounted  on  a  faire  courser  seemelie  trapped,  entered  first 
as  appellant. — Holinshed.  Rich.  III.  an.  1380. 

The  asse  having  a  peculiar  mark  of  a  cross  made  by 
black  Ust  down  his  back,  and  another  athwart, 
angles  down  his  shoulders;  common  opinion  as 
figure  unto  a  peculiar  signification  ;  since  that  be; 
honour  to  bear  our  Saviour  on  his  back. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours, 


at  right 
ihes  this 
i  had  the 


confin'd  within  the 


Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  I 
weake  hist  of  a  countreyes  fashion. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  i 
The  very  fist,  the  very  vtmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 


Id.  \  PI.  Hen.  II'.  Act  i 


Here  I  must  breath  awhile,  to  satisfy  Bome  thai  perhaps 
might  otherwise  wonder  at  such  an  accumulation  of  benefits, 
like  a  kind  of  embroidering  or  listing  of  one  favour  upon 
another.—  Betiguia  ll'oltonianre,  p.  211. 

Dress'd  to  advantage,  this  illustrious  pair 

Arriv'd,  for  combat  in  the  list  appear. 

Waller.  The  Triple  Combat. 

Castor  expert 

To  tame  the  steed,  and  Pollux  far  renown'd 

On  listed  fields  for  conflict.— -Penton.  Homer.  Odyss.  b.xi. 

-  The  showery  arch. 

With  listed  colours  gay,  ore,  azure,  gules, 
Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholder's  eye. 


J.  Philips. 
i  when  in  days  of  peace, 


Cider,  b. 


Some  Prince's  hymeneal  rites  to  grace, 
In  Itslnl  fields  bedew'd  with  fragrant  oil, 
In  combat  fcign'd,  the  mimic  warrior's  toil. 

Wilkie.  The  Epigoniad, 


LIST,  v. 

List,  n. 
Li'stless. 

Ll'sTLESSLY. 

Li'stlessness. 


desire ;  heedless,  indifferent. 


A.  S.List-an  or  hjst-an,  \ 
cupere,  desiderare, — 

To  wish,  to  covet,  to  desire 
(to  lust.) 

Listless, — having  no  wish  or 


The  I-rankeleines  Prologu 


By  sliding  s 
AgainefhM 

liarie  soldiers.- 

To  wbatsoeuer  land 

as  me  listed  them  to  lede. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEncis,  b.  i 
which  were  fit  were  suffered  if  they  listed 
former  estate  among  the  legionarie  or  aux 

-Savile.  Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  96. 

Dcs.  Alas  :  she  ha 

lag,,.  In  faith  too 

I  finite  it  still  when 

baue  leaue  [list]  to  sleepe. 
Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  ii.  sc. 

Whence,  deeply  rankling  grows 

The  partial  thought,  a  listless  unconcern, 
Cold,  and  averting  from  our  neighbour's  good. 

Thomson.    Spring. 

See  there  [at  play]  whether  he  be  stirring  and  active ; 

whether  he  designs  any  thing,  and  with  labour  and  e icenicss 

pursues  it.  till  lie  lias  accomplished  what  he  aimed  at;  or 

whether  he  lazily  and  listlessly  dreams  away  his  time. 

Locke.  Of  Education,  s.  123. 

Thus,  by  his  employing  of  such  times  of  liberty,  you  will 

easilv  discern  whether  it  be  lii.l!e:..:.ne>s  in  his  temper,  or 

aversion  to  his  hook,  that  makes  him  saunter  away  his  time 

of  study  .—Id.  lb.  S.I20. 

Moreover  since  the  French  invasion  it  seems  to  have 
suffered  from  the  negligence  or  from  the  poverty  of  the  pro- 
prietors, owing  partly  to  the  heavy  contributions  laid  on  the 
town,  and  partly  to  thai  lislU-sness  and  depression  of  spirits 
which  generally  accompany  national  disasters. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  1.  c.  3. 
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LIST,  or  "\      Listful  seems  the  opposite  of 
Li'sten,  v.  I  listless,  the  one  heedful  or  anxious, 
Li'steneb.   (  the  other  heedless  or  indifferent : 
Li'stful.    J  and  the   A.  S.  Hlyst-an ;    Dut. 
Luysteren;    Ger.  Laustern,  audire,  auscultare,  at- 
tendere,  observare,  to  hear,  hearken,  attend  to, 
observe,  regard,  seems  to  vary  from  lystan,  to  care 
for,  be  desirous  for,  merely  in  the  greater  latitude 
to  which  the  word  (without  the  aspirate)  is  ex- 
tended in  its  application. 

To  hearken,  to  attend,  to  pay  or  give  attention, 
to  heed  or  take  heed. 
Liste  how  Dauid  les  his  spente  [expences]  8c  his  trauaile. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  114. 
Listen  now,  how  Ihesu  Criste,  for  his  mykelle  mercy, 
Agayn  the  fals  paiens  the  Cristen  stode  he  by. — Id.  p.  16. 
Listeneth,  lordinges,  in  good  entent, 
And  I  wol  tel  you  verament 
Of  mirthe  and  of  solas. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  v.  13,642. 
Which  she  long  lislning,  softly  ask'd  againe 
What  mister  Wight  it  was  that  so  did  plaine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
El.  B.  List,  list,  I  hear 
Some  far  off  hallow  break  the  silent  air.— Mil/on.  Comus. 

At  which  I  ceas'd,  and  listen' d  them  awhile.— Id.  Id. 

The  people  all  mute,  with  countenances  amazed,  and 
lislning  eares.— Savile.  Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  23. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  all  further  quarrcll  end. 
So  ye  will  sweare  my  judgment  to  abide." 

Thereto  they  both  did  franckly  condiscend ; 

And  to  his  doom  with  lislfvl  eares  attend. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  1. 

Neither  will  men  willingly  listen  to  the  reasonings  of  those, 
whom  they  apprehend  disinfected  to  their  persons,  and  more 
desirous  to  wound  their  reputations,  than  to  cure  their  dis- 
tempers.—Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  30. 

Listeners  ne'er  hear  good  of  themselves. 

Ray.  Joculatcnj  Proverbs. 

"  The  external  ear,"  we  are  told,  "  had  acquired  a  distinct 
motion  upward  ami  backward,  "inch  was  observable  when- 
ever the  patient  listened  to  any  thing  which  he  did  not 
distinctly  hear."— Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  3. 

LI'TANY.  Fr.  Letanie;  It.  and  Sp.  Lelania; 
Lat.  Litania  ;  Gr.  AiTaj/em,  from  AiTT-errfrii,  pre- 
cari,  to  pray,  because,  says  Minshew, — 

"Letanie  is  nothing  but  praiers  and  supplica- 
tions. "     And  see  the  quotation  from  Hooker. 
&  songe  the  letanye 

And  other  gode  orysons.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  406. 

As  things  inuented  to  o 
uerted  to  more,  it  grew  it 
nitie  for  the  appeasing  of 
publique  euil 
rogations,  of 

In  the  litany  they  did  still  invocate  the  blessed  Virgin, 
the  angels  and  archangels,  and  all  holy  orders  of  blessed 
spirits,  all  holy  patriarchs  and  prophets,  apostles  and 
martyrs,  confessors  and  virgins,  and  all  the  blessed  company 
of  heaven  to  pray  for  them. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1545. 

LITCH-OWL.  "Lie,  or  lich,  a  dead  corps, 
whereof  the  unluckie  night-ravens  are  lichfouls," 
(Verstcgan.)      See  Lich. 

Probably  from   lic-yan,  to  lie  ;  as  the  Lat.  Ca- 
daver, from  cadere,  to  fall. 
The  shrieking  litch-owl  that  doth  never  cry, 
But  boding  death,  and  quick  herself  inters 
In  darksome  graves  and  hollow  sepulchers. 

Drayton.  The  Owl 

LITE,  adj.  i.  e.  little,  (qv.) 

He  restid  hot  a  lite.—R.  Brunne,  p.  81. 

We  shul  first  feine  us  Christondome  to  take ; 

The  Man  of  Lauies  Tale,  v.  4772. 
LITERAL,  «r#.  }  Fr.  Literal,  literaire •  It. 
Li'teral,  ii.  Lilterale,  litterato  ;   Sp.  Li- 

Li'teramsm.  ttridjitaniiojderato;  Lat. 

Li'teralist.  Literalisjiterarius,  literalus, 

Litera'i.itv.  I  from  litera,  a  letter.     See 

Laterally.  (  Letter. 

Li'terarv.  Literal,— strictly  accord- 

Li'terate.  ing  to  the  letter;  or  to  the 

Li'tf.rators.  sense    or   meaning   of  the 

Li'tf.ratl-re.  J  words,  (combinations  of  let- 
ters,) without  any  metaphorical  or  consequential 
application. 


rl  the  auerting  of 
of  the  Greeke  Church  termed  litanies; 
Latine.— Hooker.   Eccl.  Politic,  b.  v.  §41. 


t grevci 


LIT 

Xiterarj/,— pertaining  to  letters,  (collectively,) 
i.  e.  to  teaming;  pursuing  or  devoted  to  lfearninjr, 
to  learned  studies. 

Literator, — used  by  Burke  contumeBously,  as  in 
Latin; — pretenders  to  Literature. 

Tn  youthe  a  raaister  had  this  ernperour 

To  techeu  hiai  lettrure  and  curtcsie. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkes  Tale,\.  14,05. 

When  God  *ayd,  out  of  Egipt  cauled  I  my  sonne,  which 
although  it  were  literally  fulfilled  in  the  childre  of  Israel 
whe  he  brought  them  ot. t  '  at  power  and 

wonder*,  v..t  wjis  il  a!>  .  '  hym^l  .-, 

hi,  very  spiritual!  tonne,  which  was  cauled  out  of  Egipt 
after  y«  death  of  Herod.— FryUt.   Ifurkes,  p.  120. 

It  hath  but  one  simple  liiterall  sense  whose  light  the  ovlcs 
can  not  abide.— Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  1. 

Howe  happye  are  we  Englishme  of  such  a  king,  in  whose 
childehood  appeareth  as  pcrfeict  grace,  vertuc,  godly  zele, 
desire  of  literature,  grauitie,  prudece.  iustice,  &  magnani- 
mitie.  n^  ha-  heietoforc  been  found  in  kings  of  most  mature 
age,  offuUii  Df  passing  high 

eatiraacion.—  Udal.  Paraphrase,  Tref.  p.  2. 

And  if  none  of  these  considerations,  with  all  their  weight 
end  gravity,  can  avail  to  the  dispossessing  him  of  his  pre- 
ciwus  literalism,  let  some  one  or  other  entreat  him  but  to 
read  on  in  the  same  19ih  of  Matthew,  till  he  come  to  that 
place  that  says,  some  make  themselves  eunuehs  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  And  if  then  he  please  to  make 
u^e  of  Origcn's  knife,  hi  m.iv  do  v.cli  to  he  his  own  carver. 
Milton.  Doct.  and  Disc  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  17. 
,  and  revolve  whe- 
the  due  result  of  our 
Saviour's  word.— Zd.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  20. 

Let  those  who  are  still  bent  to  hold  this  obstinate  litem- 
lily,  so  prepare  themselves,  as  to  share  in  the  account  for 
all  these  transgressions,  when  it  shall  be  demanded  at  the 
last  day,  by  one  who  v.ill  si'an  ;.nd  >int't  tilings  with  more 
than  a  literal  wisdom  of  equity.— Zd.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  H. 

How  wild  a  paradox  it  is  to  tie  those  frequent  and  large 
promises  of  the  prophets  made  to  Judah  and  Israel,  Zkm 
and  Jerusalem,  to  a  carnal  literality  of  sense  ;  and  to  make 
account  of  their  accomplishment  accordingly. 

Bp.  Halt.   The  nevelaH'.H!  C a  revealed,  §  Ij. 

It  can  admit  neither  distinction,  nor  other  construction 
than  the  words  bear  literally. 

Jtaleyh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  7.  s.  15. 


Surely  this  is  the  proper  function  of  literate  ele -.wiry,  t ... 
igurevertue  in  sn  lively  and  fresh  colours,  that  our  iraagi- 
idtion  may  be  so  taken  with  the  beauty  of  vertue,  as  it  may 
nvite  our  mindes  to  make  love  to  her  in  solitude. 

Mountayue.  Decoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  19.  s.  3. 


The  common  way  which  we  have  taken 

translation,  but  a  kind  of  paraphrase,  or  sor 

yet  more  loose,  betwixt  a  paraphrase  and  in 

Dryden 

is  not  a  literal 
Juvenal,  Ded. 

How  dangerous  it 
cal  expressions  unto 
they  will  swallow  in 

is  in  sensible  things  to 
the  people,  and  what 
their  literal! ! ! 
Brown.  Vulgar  Em 

tise  nletaphori- 
absurd  conceits 

urs,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

My  daily  bread  is  literally  implor'd  ; 
1  have  no  barns,  no  granaries  to  hoard. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

With  these,  and  some  akin  to  these, 
The  living  few  who  gTace  our  days, 

I  live  in  literary 
My  chief  delight  their  taste  to  please 
With  soft  and  unaffected  lays. 

Cooper.  The  Retreat  of  Aristippus,  Epist.  1, 
Lord  Bacon  was  the  first  person  who  took  this  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  different  departments  of  study ;  and  who 
pointed  out  to  all  the  1 1  i>s,  s  ,,t  lit,  rem  men,  the  gr-at  end 
to  which  their  labours  should  conspire:  the  multiplication 
of  the  sources  of  human  enjoyment,  and  the 


I  Human  Mind,  pt.  ii.  s.  2.  Introd. 
virgii 


Stewart, 

They  teach  the  people,  that  the 
almost  in  the  arms  of  their  parents,  may  be  safe  inmates  in 
their  houses,  and  even  fit  guardians  of  the  honour  of  those 
husbands  who  succeed  1 

literalnrs  had  preoccupied,  without  asking  leave  of  law  or 
conscience.— Burke.  Let.  to  a  Member  of  the  -Yo(.  Auembly. 

They  systematically  corrupt  a  very  corruptible  race,  (fr 
sometime  a  Lin    ,,,  mongst  you)  «  set  of  pert,  I 

petulant,  literalnrs,  to  whinii,  instead  "1  their  proper,  but 
severe,  unostentatious  duties,  they  assign  the  brilliant  part 
of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure,  of  gav,  young,  miliij 
and  danglers  at  toilets.— Id.  Ii. 

Our  descendants  may  possibly  contemplate  with  equal 
ridicule  and  surprise,  the  preposterous  partiality  which  tl  e 
present  age  has  shown  to  the  frippery  and  the  tiusel  of 
French  literature—  Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  ii.  c.  10. 

LITH.  Goth.  Litha ;  A.S.  Lith  ,-  Ger.  LU-, 
Dut.  Lide ;     Sw.  Lced.     Perhaps  lithe,   flexible. 


LIT 

(see  infra) ;  applied  to  the  limbs  from  their  flexi- 
bility at  the  joints.  Verelius  (see  Thre,  and  Wach- 
Ur,) — from  led-a,  to  bend. 

Sithen  the  day  that  she  was  sevennight  old, 

That  trewelich  she  h3th  the  herte  in  hold 

Of  Chaunteclere.  loken  in  every  lith. 

Chaucer.  The  Xonnes  Prcestcs  Tale,  V.  14,881. 

She  hath  no  lith  without  a  lacke 

But  like  vnto  the  woll  sacko.  Gorier.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

LITHE,  adj.}  A.  S.  Lith,  from  the  verb 
Lithe,  r.  I  lith-ian t  ge-lithian,  mollire,  nri- 
Li'ther.  V  tigare,   temperare,   mollem    et 

Li'therness.   I  tractabilemsepraebere.to soften, 
Li'therly.     J  to  mitigate,  to  temper  or  mode- 
rate ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  soft  and  manageable. 
And,— 

Lithe,  —  soft,  gentle,  compliant ;  <o  lithe,  to 
soothe,  to  soften,  (and  in  Goner,)  to  bend,  to  bend 
an  eare;  consequentially,  to  attend,  to  listen. 

Lither, — soft,  yielding,  flexible,  complying,  will- 
ing. 

Mr.  Steevens  produces  from  Lily's  Endimion, 
Otherness,  which  he  interprets  limberness,  or  yield- 
ing weakness.     And — 

Lilbj  and  lither  axe  so  used  ; — consequentially, — 
Weak,  lazy,  dissolute,  depraved,  wicked. 
&-  if  ge  wille  lithe,  I  salle  telle  it  gou. — R.  Brunne,  p.  93. 


To  strive  or  contend ;  to  carry  on  a  strife  or 
contest,  (sc.  by  suit  at  law ;)  to  dispute  at  law, 
or  in  courts  of  law. 


the  instance  of  one  or  both  of  t 


ae,  then  fine  1 


Piers  Plouhman,  p.  10*9. 
After  the  death  she  cried  a  thousand  sithe, 
Sens  he  that  wont  her  wo  was  for  to  lithe. 
She  mote  forgone. — Chaucer.   Troilus  8c  Creseide,  b.  iv. 
Right  faire  shoulders  and  body  long 
She  had,  and  arms  euer  lith.  Id.  Dreams. 

For  he  [the  god  of  love]  may  do  all  that  he  may  devise 
And  lithy  folk  to  destroyen  vice. 

Id.  The  Cuckow  $  Nightingale. 
"  Kay,  therof  care  you  not,"  quod  Nicholas  : 
A  clerk  had  litherly  beset  his  wile. 
But  if  he  coude  a  carpenter  begile. 

Id.  The  Millercs  Tale,  v.  3300. 

And  euery  stede 

Whiche  shulde  stonde  vpon  the  feithe, 
And  to  this  cause  an  eare  leithe 
Astonyed  is  of  the  quarele. —Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 
And  lewde  lither  losill  that  liste  not  to  ryse  maye  lye 
styll  in  his  bedde.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  509. 

after  the  maner  of  Christ  had  let/liter 
Barnes.   Workes,  p.  374. 
But  my  learning  is  of  an  other  degree, 
To  taunt  thcim  like  Uddrous,  lewde  as  thei  bee. 

Skelton.  Selauuder  Sf  False  Detractions,  %c. 
She  instilleth  in  the  inhabitants  a  drowsie  lithernesse  to  | 
withdraw  them  from  the  insearching  of  hir  hourded  and  ! 
hidden  jewels.—  Holin*hed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  4. 

The  Earle  of  March  sent  for  the  forenamed  Thomas,  and 
told  him  that  he  had  mistaken  his  marks,  in  prophesiengof 
anie  such  notable  tempest  as  he  had  spoken  of  the  night 
before,  considering  it  prooved  as  lithe  a  daie.  without  ap- 
pearance of  anie  tempest  to  insue. 

Id.  History  of  Scotland.  Alexander. 
His  dewelap  as  lythe  as  lasse  of  Kent. 

Spenser.  Sliepheard's  Calender.  Fehruarie. 
Two  Talbots  winged  through  the  lither  skie, 
In  thy  deapi  rb.1     e ail  Bcepe  mnrtalitie. 

Shakespeare.   1  PI.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.  EC.  7. 
He  [the  dwarf]  was  waspish,  arch,  and  litherlie, 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he. 

Scott.  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  c.  2. 

LI'TMOMAXCV.    Pr.  Lilhomantie;  Gr.A.flos, 

a  stone,  and  navTeveerBcu,  to  prophecy,  or  predict. 

As  strange  must  be  the  lithomancy,  or  divination,  from 

Ihisstone.wherehyHelenusthepniphetforetold  the- 
tion  of  Troy.— Broun.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

LITHOTOMY.  •>  Gr.  Aifloro/uo,  from,  A,ft>s, 
Litho'tomist.  j  a  stone,  and  re^t-eic,  to  cut. 
This  party  being  troubled  with  n  .«. 

bladder, 

before  he  came  to  the  Spaw.  did,  by  very  cop'iousiy'drinklng 

these  waters,  find,  by  a  sec ..:. 

Cat  this  stoue  was  much  diminished  the  past  year. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  198. 
LITIGATE,  o.  ^  Fr.  Litigen  It.  Liti„are ; 
Li'tioant.  Sp.  Litiqar  :    Lat.  Liiiqare, 

Litiga'tion.  V  from  lis.' litis,  strife;    which 

LiTi'otot  s.  Vossius  thinks  formed  from 

LlTraioDSNBSS.    )  ./«,  and  that  from  the  Gr. 

Epu,  of  the  same  signification. 
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Ah  1  how  perverse  and  froward  is  mankinde  ! 


Andi 

.  1. 

The  cast  litigant  sits  not  down  with  one  cross  verdict  but 
recommences  his  suit. — Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Judicial  acts  are  all  those  writings  and  matters  which 
relate  to  judicial  proceedings,  and  are  sped  in  open  court  at 

Ayliffe.  Parergon. 
They  view'd  the  ground  of  Rome's  litigious  hail : 
Once  oxen  k>w'd,  where  now  the  lawyers  bawl. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  AZneis,  t>.  viii. 
Dar'st  thou  still  litigate  thy  desperate  cause, 
Spite  of  these  numerous  awful  witnesses, 
And  doubt  the  deposition  of  the  skies. 

1'oun^.  Complaint,  Night  9. 

Nothing  quells  a  spirit  of  litigation  like  despair  of  success : 

therefore  nothing  so  completed 

a  rigid ;  " 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  vi.  c.  8. 

But  if  two  presentations  be  offered  to  the  bishop  upon  the 

same  avoidance,  the  church  is  then  said  to  become  litigious ; 

and,  if  nothing  farther  be  done,  the  bishop  may  suspend  the 

admission  of  either,  and  suffer  a  lapse  to  incur. 


Blackstone. 

Here  it  would  be  dangerous  to  have  the  passion  of  liti- 
giousness ;  this  supposes  a  violent  desire  of  obtaining  justice, 
a  strong  aversion,  a  hurry  of  mind,  and  an  obstinacy  in  pur- 
suing revenge. — Montesquieu.  Spirit  of  Laws,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 

LITTER,  v.  \      Fr.  Lictie're ;    It.  Lettiera,  let- 

Li'tter,  b.  )  tiga ;  Sp.  Litera ;  from  the 
Lat.  Lectus,  a  bed  or  couch.  A  litter  on  which 
persons  are  carried.  Litter  for  horses,  a  bed,  (sc. ) 
of  straw,  and  hence  applied  to  the  straw. 

To  litter, — to  strew  a  bed ;  to  scatter  straw ;  to 
be  brought  to  bed,  (se.)  to  be  in  the  straw. 

A  litter  of  pigs,— the  number  thus  brought 
forth  -.  and  so,  of  kittens,  &c. 

A  litter, — a  scattering,  (sc.  >  of  straw,  and  then, 
generally,  a  scattering ;  a  sluttish  or  slovenly 
scattering. 

To  litter, — to  make  such  strewing  or  scattering. 
They  shall  brynge  all  your  brethren  for  an  offerynge  vnto 
the  Lorde,  oute  of  all  people,  vpon  horses,  charettes,  and 
horse  lijllers.— Bible,  1551.  Isaiah,  c.  46. 

And  he  [Laban]  brought  lyller  and  prouander  for  the 
camels. — Id.  Genesis,  c.  24. 


Mene.  I  wold  they  were  barbarians,  as  they  are. 
Though  in  Rome  litter'd :  not  Romans,  as  they  are  not, 
Though  calued  i'  th'  porch  o'  th'  Capitole. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

From  hence 

Fad  is  the  country  justice,  whose  non-sence 
Corrupted  had  the  language  of  the  inne, 
Where  he  and  his  horse  litter'd. 

Habinglon.  Caslara,  pt.  ii.  To  Mr.  E.  C. 
I  haue  ore-heard  a  plot  of  death  vpon  him 
There  is  a  litter  ready,  lay  him  in't 
Aud  driuc  toward  Douer  friend. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  6. 
I  doe  heere  walke  before  thee,  like  a  sow,  that  hath  o're- 
whclm'd  all  her  litter,  but  one. 

Id.  2  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Where  they  found 

The  room  with  volumes  litter'd  round. 

Swift.   Cadenus  $  Vanessa. 


or. '.■/ 


the  , 


;  gale. 


Dryden.  Jucenal,  Sat.  2. 
Prorusion,  unrestrain'd.  with  all  that's  base 
In  character,  has  litter'd  all  the  land, 
And  bred,  within  the  mem'ry  or  no  ftw, 
A  priesthood,  such  as  Baal's  was  or  old, 
A  people,  such  as  never  was  till  now.— Cowper.  Task,  b.  il- 

Then  to  their  roots 

The  light  soil  gently  move,  and  strew  a 


Old  leaves  ( 

The  t,  mi.  i 


3  screen  from  heat 
Dodsley.  Agriculture, 
■  the  margin  laid 


LIT 


fn  the  'sow,  Hie  bitch,  the  rabbit,  the  cat,  the  rat,  which 
have  numerous  tillers,  the  paps  are  numerous,  and  are  dis- 
posed along  the  whole  length  of  the  belly  ;  in  the  cow  and 
mare  they  are  few.— jpqiey.  Natural  Theology,  c.  14. 
LI'TTLE,  adj.  \      The  diminutive  of  Lite,  in 
Li'ttle,  n.  V  A.  S .  Lyl,  lyte ;   Goth.  Zeiicl  ,• 

Li'ttlkness.  J  A,  S.  Lytel;  Dut.  Luttel; 
Gev.Litzel;  Sw.  Lyten.  Skinner  thinks  from  lith, 
a  member,  a  part,  quia,  (sc. )  pars  est  minor  toto, 
because  part  is  less  or  smaller  than  the  whole. 
The  diminutive  termination  el,  is  considered  by 
Tooke  to  be  (die)  the  A.  S.  Dd?l  a  deal  or  part. 

A  little, — a  small  part,  or  portion,  or  degree ;  a 
small  matter. 

Little,  adj. — small,  diminutive;  (met.)  trifling, 
inconsiderable,  mean.  Lillintj,  (Chaucer,) — very 
little,  (Tyrwhitt.) 


The  kyngdom  of  Westsex,  he  sais,  it  was  not  litclle. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  8. 
But  what  seest  thou  a  I  Hit  mote  in  the  yghe  of  thi  brothir, 
and  seest  not  a  beem  in  thin  owne  yghe  ? 

Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  7. 
With  many  a  floite  and  lining  home. 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 

And  whosoeuer  shall  offende  one  of  these  lylelons  that 

beleue  in  me,  it  were  better  for  bym  that  a  mylstnne  were 

hangedabout  hys  necke  and  that  he  were  cast  into  the  sea. 

Bible,  1551.  Mark,  c.  9. 

I  upon  my  frontiers  here 

Keep  residence  ;  ii"  a'l  i  can  will  serve 

That  liltle  which  is  left  so  to  defend,— Milton.  P.  Lost,  b.  ii. 

Sam.  A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  tilth  further  on, 
■For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  or  shade. 

Id.  Samson  Agonisies, 
All  trying  by  a  love  of  littlenesse 
To  make  abridgements,  and  to  draw  to  lesse, 
Even  that  nothing,  which  at  first  we  were. 

Donne,  heller  to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  (1614.) 
I  confess,  I  love  littleness  almost  in  all  things,  a  little 
■nivenient  estate,  a  little  cheerful  house,  a  little  company, 
nd  a  very  liltle  feast. — Cowley.  Ess.  Of  Greatness. 

Prom  such  wise  and  prudent  men  (conceited  of  their  little 
visdoms,  and  doting  upon  their  own  fancies)  God  did  con- 
real  those  heavenly  mysteries;   which  they  would  have 
despised  and  derided. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  41. 
These  [evils]  fate  ordains,  and  heav'ns  high  will  bath  sent 


;  in  tin 


Since  hope  but  sooths  to  double  my  distress, 


LITURGY. 


Fr.  Lilurgie ;    It.   and   Sp. 
Liturgia  ;  Lat.  Liturgia ;   Gr. 
'  At iToupyia,   a  public  work,    a 
public    office ;    Acnw,  public, 
Applied  in   the   christian 


Litu'rgick,  n 

Litu'rgical. 
and   tpyov,   a  work 
church  to —     - 

A  form  of  public  devotion  ;  a  form  of _  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  to  be  ministered  in  public. 

So  that  if  the  liturgies  of  all  ancient  churches  throughout 
the  world  be  compared  amongst  themselves,  it  may  easily 
be  perceived  that  they  had  one  originall  meld,  and  that  the 
publike  prayers  of  the  people  of  God  in  churches  thmhahly 
settled,  ilid  neuer  vse  to  be  voluntarie  dictates,  proceeding 
from  any  man's  extemporall  wit. 

Hooker.  EcclcsiaslicaTt  Politic,  b.  v.  §  25. 

Answ.  Yes  the  time  is  taken  up  with  a  tedious  number  of 
liturgical  tautologies  and  impel 


.  upon  Remonstrants'  Defence 
the  words  he  com 
manded',  and  make  her  passage  easy  from  her  lilurgi 


Milton. 
Surely  he  will  own  her  i 


to  those  above,  where  they  rest  not  day  and  night,  savin;:, 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is, 
and  is  to  come. — Comber.  Hist,  of  Liturgies,  c. 9.  s.  4. 


Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 
Liturgies,  or  preconcerted  forms  of  public  devotion,  being 
neither  enjoined  in  scripture  nor  forbidden,  there  can  be  no 
good  reason  for  either  receivine  or  n-j  eiing  them,  but  that 
of  expediency.— Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  v.  c.  5. 
At  all  lilurgie  pray'r  and  praise  it  storms, 
As  man's  inventions,  spirit  quenching  forms. 

Byrom.  Expostulation  with  a  Scclarist. 

The  Te  Deum,  Benedictus,  Magnificat,  Jubilate,  Nunc 

Dimittis,  and  the  rest  of  the  lilurgie  hymns,  were  supposed 

linated  by  their  long  and  ancient  connection 


LIVE,  v. 
Live,  adj. 
Live,  n, 
Live-less,  or 


LIV 

Goth.Zi'6-nn;  A.S.  Libh-an, 
(Robert  of  Gloucester,  libbe,) 
lyfian;  Gcr.  Leb-en,  leib-en  ,• 
Dut.Leven;  Sw.  Lef-wa,  which 
Junius  and  Wachtcr  think  may 
be  the  A.  S.  Lyf-an;  Ger. 
Leib-cn,  to  leave; — manere, 
remanere,  superesse,  supersti- 
!>•  tem  esse.  Quid  enim  (says 
Wachter)  quid  enim  est  vivere, 
nisi  superare.  See  Beleave, 
Believe,  and  Leave. 

To  remain,  to  continue,  to 
dwell ;  to  remain,  to  continue, 
(sc. )  to  breathe  ;  in  a  state  of 
animation,  of  existence  ;  to  be 
or  have  being,  to  exist,  (here 


LIV 


l  the    1 


Warttm.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii. 


Li'velope,  or 

LIVELIHOOD. 

Li'vely,  or 
Li'fely. 
Li'velily. 
liveliness. 

Ll'vELONG. 
Ll'VER. 

Li'ving,  n. 

Li'visii. 

Life. 

LlIE-Ft'LL. 

or  hereafter. ) 

To  gain  or  procure,  to  use,  employ,  manage,  or 
conduct  the  means  of  life;  or  that  which  supports 
or  maintains  life. 

To  be  in  a  state  of  action  or  motion,  of  growth 
or  increase,  animal  or  vegetable. 

Life,  the  noun,  is  opposed  to  death  :  it  also  is 
applied — 

To  our  present  state  of  being  as  opposed  to  the 
future ;  to  a  continued  state  or  condition,  manner 
or  mode  of  living  or  of  acting  in  life;  to  the  living 
form,  body,  or  person  ;  to  a  lively,  spirited,  ani- 
mated form  or  resemblance  ;  to  animation,  spirit, 
vivacity,  energy ;  the  usual  qualities  of  living 
beings. 

Life  is  much  used — prefixed. 

The  Scottes  seide,  that  that  lond  nolde  not  y  now  be 

To  hem  bothe  to  lyue  bi,  as  heo  mygte  y  se. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  41, 

And  gef  he  mygte  libbe  lenger,  he  nolde  drede  nogt. 
Id.  p.  123. 

That  ende  heo  founden  al  bare,  heo  bi  leuede  there 

And  swonke  and  tilede  here  lyfiode  and  al  maistres  were. 

Heo  fonden  hem  sustynance  y  now  and  lyucden  thus 


"  Myn  heyc  Godes,"  quoth  this  mayde,  [GornoriUe,]  "  to 

wytnesse  I  take  echon, 
That  y  loue  more  in  myn  herte  thi  leue  bodi  one, 
Thau  myn  souie  and  my  lyf,  that  in  my  bodi  ys." 

Id.  p.  30. 
For  ho  seide,  "thou  ne  louest  me  nougt  as  thi  sostren 

doth, 
Ac  despisest  me  in  myn  olde  Hue.— Id.  p.  31. 

That  to  the  Kyng  Egbriht  alle  were  thei  gyuen 

For  ther  heritage  ther  to  die  or  lyuen. — R.  Brunne,  p.  27. 

He  brouht  hir  Inglond,  &  sithen  lyued  tuo  gere. 
Id.  p.  20. 

Foure  &  tuenty  gere  was  he  kyng,  &  thorgh  no  folie 

Neuer  in  his  lyue  a  fote  of  londe  he  les.— Id.  p.  27. 

About  the  xxi  yere  [of  Henry  I.]  there  was  a  cireaf  cottn- 
sell  called  in  London  for  the  correccyon  of  the  vicyous 
lii;>:,ihje  i,i  Tieestes  to  be  done  by  the  Kinges  officers. 

Id.  p.  107.  Note. 

Home  for  to  wend  to  childe  &  to  wife, 

To  visitte  ther  loudes,  to  solace  ther  life.— Id.  p.  4. 

And  haven  leve  to  lye.  al  hure  lyf-tyme. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  3. 

Whiche  answeride  &  seide  to  him,  it  in  wrilen  not  oonly 
in  hreed  h/rclh  a  man,  but  in  eche  word  that  cometh  of 
Goddis  mouth.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.4. 


mouth  of  God.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Blessid  be  God  and  the  fadir  of  oure  Lord  Jesus  Crist 

which  bi  his  greet  mctci  biear  us  agen  into  lyi/r/vuc  hope  bi 
the  agenrysing  of  Jesus  Crist  fro  deeth.—  Wiclif.  \  Pet.  c.  1. 


Blessed  be  God  the  father  of  o 
thorow  his  abundant  mercy  bega 
hope  by  ti. 


Ihe  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live. 

Chaucer.  Canterbury  Tales,  Prol.  1 
1  But  God  wot,    quod  the  senatour  abso, 
fe  saw  I  neuer."— Id.  The  Man" of  Lawes  Tale,  v. 


The  which  she  shred  and  s 


■  She  wolde  bring 
Wortes  and  other  herbes  times  oft, 

;  for  hire  living. 
The  Clerkes  Tate,  r.  8103. 
Wei  coude  he  peinten  lifly  that  it  wrought, 
With  many  a  Herein  he  the  hewes  bought. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Talc,  v.  2083. 
As  he,  whiche  had  no  liuelode. — Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
Ayre  is  the  thirde  of  elementes, 
Of  whose  kinde  his  aspirementes 
Taketb  cuery  liuisshe  creature, 
The  whiche  shall  vpon  crth  endure.  Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 


The  Semitic  of  man  beeing  dead  in  dede,  shall  lye  three 
d.iics  huiricd  in  the  heart  el'  the  yearfh,  S;  yet  coiitlarie  le 
the  looking  of  all  euill  persones,  the  yearlh  shall  vehie  him 
aeaiu  a  Hucsman  on  the  third  daie,  whom  it  receiued  dead. 


The  iuyce  of  it  [Loue  in  Idlenesse]  on  sleeping  eyelids 
laid, 

ir  woman  madly  dote 


Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 
Who  stooping  op'n'd  my  left  side,  and  took 
From  thenee  a  rib.  with  eenli.il  spirits  warm, 
And  life-blood  streaming  fresh.  Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

[These  devout  prelates]  set  at  nought  and  trample  under 
foot  all  the  most  sacred  and  life-blood  Laws,  Statutes,  and 
Acts  of  Parliament. — Id.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 
And  to  the  brain,  the  soul's  bed-chamber,  went, 
And  gnaw'd  the  life-cords  there. 

.Donne.  The. Progress  of  the  Soul. 
Like  hififul  heat  to  numncd  senses  brought, 
And  life  to  feele  that  long  for  death  had  sought. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  vi.  c.  1 1 . 
Nigh  his  wits  end  then  woxe  th'  amazed  knight. 
And  thought  his  labour  lost,  and  travell  vayne 
Against  tins  lifelesse  shadow  so  to  fight. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  11. 
The  lining  hart  where  laie  ingraven 

the  care  of  countre  deere, 
To  countrie  titleless  is  restor'd 
and  lies  ingrauen  here. 
Holinshed.  Chron.  of  Ireland.  Epit.  on  the  Earl  of  Ormond, 

T  meane  liuelie  creatures  shut  vp  in  the  hard  stones,  and 
living  there  without  respiration  or  breathing,  as  frogs,  todes, 
Sic— Id.  Description  of  England,  b.  iii.  c.9. 

My  lord,  saith  he,  was  never  worthy  man 

So  nobly  bred,  and  of  so  high  descent, 

Of  so  fail  livelihood,  and  so  large  rent. 

Drayton.    The  Owle. 

Although  he  were  somewhat  grosse  bellied,  yet  by  reason 
of  a  certaine  liueliness  which  was  in  him,  he  couered  that 
fault.— Holinshed.  The  Conquest  of  Ireland,  c.9. 

Hadst  thou  not  told  me,  I  should  surely  say, 

He  toucht  no  meat  of  all  this  live-long  dav. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iii.  Sat.  7. 

Why  was  not  I  a  liver  in  the  woods, 

Or  citizen  of  Thetis'  crystal  floods. 

Drummond,  pt.  i.  Son.  26. 

[Cethegus]  at  that  time  bare  all  the  sway  and  rule  at 
Rome,  because  he  spake  and  did  all  that  pleased  the  corn- 


t  people,  being  a 


Corbet,  her  Borealc. 
It  is  the  air  the  whole  animal  world  breathes  and  liveth 
by;  not  only  the  animals  inhabiting  the  earth  and  air,  but 
those  of  the  waters  too.  Without  it  most  animals  live 
scarce  half  a  minute,  ami  others,  that  are  the  most  accus- 
tomed to  the  want  of  it,  live  not  without  it  many  days. 

Deiham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
Our  lives,  says  he,  [Seneca,]  are  spent  either  in  doing 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we  ought 
to  do.— Spectator,  No.  93. 

Thus  the  balance  of  the  animal  world  is  throughout  all  ages 

kept  even,  and  by  a  curious  harmony,  and  just  proportion 

between  the  increase  of  all  animals,  and  the  length  of  their 

lives,  the  world  is  through  all  ages  well,  but  not  over-stored. 

Derham.   L'hij.ko-Theol'xjy,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

Thus  in  bold  numbers  did  th'  adventurous  Muse 

To  sing  the  lifeless  parts  of  Nature  choose. 

Blackmore.  The  Creation,  b.  vii. 
Money,  the  life-blood  of  the  nation, 

Corrupts  and  stagnates  in  the  veins, 
Unless  a  proper  circulation 
Its  motion  and  its  heat  maintains. 

Swift.  The  Sun  upon  the  Bankers,  (1720.) 


able, 


,  life 


t  of  Cxsar,  who  afterwards  became  master  ,.f  (he 
world. — Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  7. 
Statues  finished  the  lifeless  spot  with  mimic  representa- 
i  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  7. 


3  of  the  excluded  1 
B'o/po/e. 

But  swift  behind  these  wintry  daies  of  woe 

A  spring  of  joy  arose  in  liveliest  gl°;v-  .. 

Mickle.  Lueiad,  b.  vn. 

Mr.  Locke  has  already  observed,  that  intuitive  is  clearer 

and  more  certain  th.-.n  ciemenstrative  knowledge;  and  this 

in  as  far  as  they  differ  is  unquestionably  true ;  that  which 

Is  immediately  before  the  senses,  impresses  us  always  with 

the  most  lirelti  conviction. 

Beddoes.  Observations  on  Mathematical  Evidence. 

Every  person  knows  how  faint  the  conception  is  which  we 
form  of  any  thing,  with  our  eyes  open,  in  comparison 


:ofa 


Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  pt.  i.  c.  5.  s.  5. 

LITER,  n.  A.  S.  Lifer,-  Dut.  Lever;  Ger. 
Leb-er;  Sw.  Lef-wer;  from  the  A.  S.  Lyf-ian ; 
Dut.  Lev-en;  Ger.  Leb-en-,  Sw.  Lef-wa,  to  live  : 
because  of  so  great  importance  to  life  or  animal 
■litality,  ( Skinner  anil  Kilian.)  And  see  Ihre  and 
Wach'tcr. 


Have  1 1 


:  of  a  capon  1 


Xext  followed!  the  liver,  which  lveth  on  the  right  side. 
In  that  which  is  called  the  head  of  the  liver,  much  variety 
and  difference  there  is. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.  25. 

Demon,  my  friend,  once  liver-sickc  oflove, 

Thus  learn'd  I  by  the  signes  his  grief  remove. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  ii.  Sat.  7. 

The  ruthless  falchion  op'd  his  tender  side, 

The  panting  liver  pours  a  flood  of  gore, 

That  drowns  his  bosom  till  he  pants  no  more. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  XX. 

The  liver  is  fastened  in  the  body  by  two  ligaments ;  the 
first,  which  is  large  and  strong,  conies  from  the  covering  of 

'  diaphragm,  and  penetrates  the  substance  of  the  liver  ; 


LI'VERY,  n.  )      Fr.  Limit,    It.  Liorea  ,    Sp. 

Li'very,  v.  f  Librea  ;  Low  Lat.  Liberatio  ,• 
(see  in  Spehnan  ,)  from  the  Fr. Livrer,  to  deliver: 
to  the  oriarin  of  this  word  (says  Junius)  these 
words  of  Chaucer  allude :  "  that  is  the  eonisance 
of  my  livery,  to  all  my  servants  delivered."  And 
see  the  quotation  from  Spenser.  Livery  formerly 
denoted, — 

The  clothes,  and  food  also,  delivered  and  distri- 
buted by  masters  to  their  servants ;  now,  to  the 
clothes  or  marks  upon  the  clothes,  by  which  the 
servants  of  one  master  may  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  another.  More  generally,  the  clothing, 
garb,  or  dress.     To  livery, — 

To  clothe  or  deck  in  livery  ,■  to  clothe  or  deck. 

The  liverymen  of  London  are  those  freemen 
who  are  entitled  to  wear  the  livery  of  their  re- 
spective companies. 


To  London  for  t 


whan  parlement  suld  be, 
ft  tak  ther  his  liuere. 

Brunne,  p.  14fi. 


An  Haberdasher,  and  a  Carpenter, 
A  Webbe,  a  Deyer,  and  a  Tapiser, 
"Were  all  yclothed  in  o  livere, 
Of  a  solempnc  aud  grele  fraternite. 


The  clulding  / 

Their  wonted  liueries. 

Shakespeare.   Midsummer  Night's  Drean 


All  ; 


So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  Chastity, 

That,  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her.— Milton.  Comui. 

Vie  doing  it  to  one  who  bears  his  name,  and  weares  his 
ivrrg.  (for  the  poor  man's  rags  are  badges  of  his  relation 
anto  God)  he  thereby  judges,  that  we  have  little  goodwill, 
ittle  respect,  little  compassion  toward  himself. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Scr.  31. 

The  garden,  which  before  he  had  not  seen, 

In  Spring's  new  livery  clad  of  white  and  green. 

Vryden.  Palamon  Sf  Arcite. 

Our  youth,  nil  lirerijd  o'er  with  foreign  gold, 

Before  her  dance.  Pope.  Epilogue  to  the  Satires. 


Their  gayest  liveries.-  these  with  silvery  beams 
triugd  lovely,  splendid  those  in  liquid  gold. 

Mallet.  The  Excursh. 


LO 

LI'VERY,  i.e.  Delivery,  (qv.)  See  the  quo- 
tation from  Blackstone. 

Therefore  inclyning  to  his  goodly  reason, 

Agreeing  well  both  with  the  place  and  season, 
She  gladly  did  of  that  same  babe  accept, 

As  of  her  owne  by  liverey  and  seisin. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  4. 

And  to  the  end  the  Romanes  might  know  that  the  Gaules 
were  not  well  pleased  for  the  injury  they  had  received  ;  to 
have  an  honest  colour  to  begin  wars  with  the  Romanes,  he 
sent  an  Herald  before  to  Rome  to  demand  livery  of  the  roan 
that  had  offended  him,  that  he  might  punish  him  accord- 
ingly.—-Yor//i.  Plutarch,  p.  120. 

What  livery  is,  wee  by  common  use  in  England  knew 
well  enough,  namely,  that  it  is  allowance  of  horse-meate, 
as  they  commonly  use  the  word  in  stabling,  as  to  keepe 
horses  at  livery  .—the  which  word  I  guesse,  is  derived  of 
livering  or  delivering  forth  their  nightly  foode.  So  in  great 
houses' the  livery  is  said  to  be  served  up  for  all  night,  that 
is,  iheir  evenings  allowance  for  drinke.  And  liver:/  is  also 
called,  the  upper  weede  which  a  serving  man  weareth,  so 
called  (as  I  suppose)  for  that  it  was  delivered  and  taken 
from  him  at  pleasure. — Spenser.  On  Ireland. 

I  am  denyde  to  sue  my  liuerie  here. 

And  yet  my  letters  patents  giue  me  leaue. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Our  little  Cupid  hath  sued  livery 

And  is  no  more  in  his  minority. 

Donne.  Eclogue,  Dec.  26,  1G13. 

This  livery  of  seisin  Is  no  other  than  the  pure  feodal  in- 
vestiture, or  delivery  of  corporeal  possession  of  the  land  or 
tenement,  which  was  held  absolutely  necessaiy  to  complete 
the  donation. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  20. 

When  the  male  heir  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or 
the  heir  female  to  that  of  sixteen,  they  might  sue  out  their 
livery,  or  ousterlemain,  that  is,  the  delivery  of  their  lands 
out  of  their  guardian's  hands. — Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

LI'VID.  "V  Fr.  Livide,  lividite ,  It.  Livido, 
Li'viDXESs.  y&iidezza;  Lat.  Lividus,  (of  un- 
Livi'dity.    J  known  etymology,)  the  same,  says 

Vossius,  as  phnnbeus,  leaden.      Fr.  Lividite, — 
Liridity, — the  colour  appearing  upon  a  stroake, 

black   and   blue ;    a  dead,   earthy,   leaden   hew, 

(Cotgrave.) 

rasapestilent  feuer  but  as  it  seemeth  not  seated  in  the 
■s  or  humors  for  that  there  followed  no  carbuncle,  no 

purple  or  liuide  spots,  or  the  like,  the  masse  of  the  hodie 

'  :ing  not  tainted.— Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  9. 

May  the  clouds  frown,  and  livid  poisons  breathe, 
And  stain  heaven's  azure  with  the  shade  of  death. 

Pill.  Job,  c.  3. 
Cut  you  through  this  livid  or  black  escar,  and  put  in  a  pea 
the  middle  of  it. —  Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  vi.  c.  1. 
The  signs  of  a  tendency  to  such  a  state  [the  alrabilarian] 
e  darkness  or  lividity  of  the  countenance,  dryness  of  the 
in,  &c— Arbulhnot.  On  Aliments,  c.6.  S.2S. 

He  [Benedetto]  imitated  his  uncle's  extravagantly  dark 
shades,  caught  the  roundness  of  his  flesh,  but  with  a  dis- 
agreeable lirithiess,  and  possessed  at  least  as  inueh  grace  and 
""  -ally.— Walpole.  Anecdotes  0}  Painting,  vol.  iii.  c.  1. 

LIXI'VIAL.  ^       See  Elixate.    Statuo,  (says 

Lixi'viate.       V  Vossius,)  voce  lixaquam  vocari, 

Lixi'viated.  J  indeque  cinerem  dici  lixivium 

qui  aqua  est  percolatus,   quomodo  cibus  dicitur 

e'.ixus,  qui  in  aqua  est  coctus.     See  Lie,  n. 

The  lixivial,  of  which  the  two  former  are  produced,  some- 
times shoot  on  the  sides  of  the  glass,  like  the  brushy  end  of 
the  plant  called  equisetum. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  i.  c.  3.  s.  29. 
Helmont  has  ingeniously  conjectured,  that  these  lixivial 
salts  do  not  pre  exist  in  their  alcalizate  form  in  the  bodies 
that  afford  them,  but  are  productions  of  the  fire. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  599. 
The  fixed  nitre  is  of  an  alcalizate  nature  and  participates 
the  qualities  belonging  generally  to  lixiviate  salts. 

Id.  lb.  p.  370. 

LI'ZARD.  Fr.Lezard;  It.  Luzardo,  lucerta ; 
Sp.  Lazartn  ;  Lat.  Laeerta  ;  so  called  because 
its  limbs  resemble  the  arms  (laeertos)  of  man. 

And  these  are  also  vncleane  to  vou  amonge  the  thingis 
that  crepe  vpon  J«  erth  :  the  hedge  hogge  stellio,  the  i/crrfc, 
the  snayle,  5:  the  moule.—  Bible,  1551.  Leuilicus,  c.  11. 

Their  softest  touch,  as  smart  as  luzards'  stings. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

As  lizards  shunning  light,  a  darkc  retreat 

Have  found  in  combs,  and  undcrmin'd  the  seat. 

Drijden.   Virgil,  Gcorg.  4. 

LO.  The  imperative  of  look.  So  (adds  Tooke) 
the  common  people  say  corruptly,  "  Lo'  you  there 
now." — "  La'  you  there." 

Look. — see,  behold,  observe,  mark, 
1224, 


When  loe  a  wonder  strange  ! 

Of  e\  ery  beast  and  bird,  and  insects  small 

Came  seavens,  and  pairs,  and  enter'd  in,  as  taught 


Their  order. 
LOAD, 


OAD,  v.  \ 
)ad,  n.      ) . 

j'ADER.       )    I 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  t 
S.  Hlad-an  ;  Dut.  and  Ger. 
Lad-en  ;  Sw.  Ladda,  onerare  ; 
Lo'ader.  )  from  the  Goth.  Lag-yan,  A.  S. 
Lccg-an,  ponere,  to  lay ;  "  the  participle  lag-ed,  or 
lag'd,  (dismissing  the  sound  of  the  g,)  becomes  lad 
I  (a  broad)  or  load ;  and  though  weight  is  subaud. 
and  therefore  implied  in  the  word  load,  yet  weight 
is  not  load,  until  cuivis  impositum,"  (Tooke.)  See 
!  Lade. 

I      To  lay  or  put  on,  to  impose  (a  weight  or 
burden) ;  to  put  in,  to  take  in,  that  which  is  to 
be  borne  or  carried,  (sc.)  the  cargo,  the  freight, 
the  charge ;  to  burthen  ;  to  oppress. 
Of  stre  first  ther  was  laied  many  a  lode. 

Chaucer.  The  Enighles  Tale,  V.  2919. 


I  haue  lien  streaking  me  like  a  lubber,  when  the  sunne 
did  shine,  and  now  I  striue  all  in  vaine  to  lode  the  cart  when 
it  raineth. — Gascoigne.  To  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton. 

The  army  which  besieged  it  (consisting  of  Catti,  Vsipij 

and  Matiaci)  was  alteadie  departed  away  loaden  with  spoiles. 

Savile.  Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  15S. 

Thus  my  lorde  continued   at   Asher  vntill  Candlemas, 

against  which  feast  the  king  caused  to  be  sent  to  my  L. 

three  or  foure  cart  lodes  of  sruttV,  as  bedding.  8fc. 

Slow.  Ben.  Fill.  an.  1527. 
that  so  two 


Puller.  Worthies.  Cornwall. 
Deipkobus  to  seize  his  helmet  flies, 
And  from  his  temples  rends  the  glittering  prize  ; 
Valiant  as  Mars,  Meriones  drew  near, 
And  on  his  loaded  arm  discharg'd  his  spear. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 

For  look  the  world  around 

A  pair  so  wretched  is  not  to  be  found 

We  long  to  set  th'  iuiprison'd  soul  at  large. 

Dryden.  Palamon  Sr  Arcite. 
Every  vice  is  a  loader ;  but  that's  a  ten. 

Id.  Juvenal,  Sat.  C.  Arg. 
And  all  that  freedom's  highest  aim  can  reach 
Is  but  to  lay  proportion'd  loads  on  each. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traveller. 

LOAF.  Ger.  Laib,  leib ;  Sw.  Lef;  A. S.Hlaf, 
(a  broad,)  the  past  part,  of  hlif-ian,  to  raise;  in 
M»so-Goth.  Hlaibs,  the  past  part,  of  hleib-yan,  to 
raise,  to  lift  up  ;  after  the  bread  or  brayed  grain 
has  been  wetted,  (by  which  it  becomes  douqh.) 
then  follows  the  haven,  by  which  it  be,_<omes  loaf, 


raised.)     (See  Tooke,  ii.  157.)     The  Ge 


Laib,  leib,  shows  its  immediate  descent  from  (lie 
Maeso-Goth.,  and  the  Sw.  Lef  from  the  A.S. 
Loaf  is, — 

A  raised  mass  of  bread,  of  sugar,  &c. 

In  his  tyme  was  gret  deorthe : 

xii.  d.  an  half  peny  loof  was  worthe. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  5S9.  App. 
And  some  tyme  bothe 

A  loof  other  alf  a  loof.  other  a  lompe  of  chese. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  155. 

Thanne  Jhesus  was  led  of  a  spirit  into  desert,  to  be 
temptid  of  the  feend.  And  whaune  he  hadde  fastid  foutti 
daies,  and  fourti  nights,  aftirwarde  he  hungride.  And  the 
tempter  came  nigh  &  seide  to  him,  yf  thou  art  Godis  sone, 
seye  that  these  stones  be  maad  loaves. —  Wiclif.  Malt.  c.  4. 

Your  captaine  is  braue,  and  vows  reformation.    There 
shall  be  in  England,  seven  half-penny  loaues  sold  for  a  penv. 
Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
Why  Shylock  wants  a  mcr.1,  the  cause  is  found; 
He  thinks  a  loaf  will  rise  to  fifty  pound. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  Epist.  3. 


LOAM,  n.  ~\ 
Loam,  v.      >  1 
Lo'amv.      j  . 


A.  S.  Lam ;    Dut.  Lean,  terra 
madida,  lutea ;  from  A.  S.Lim-an, 
liman,    conglutinare,    connec- 
tere,  to  stick  or  bind  together.     Applied  to  a 
species  of — 

Earth  of  an  adhesive  and  tenacious  quality. 
To  loam, — to  cover  with  such  earth. 


LOA 


And  bo  into  the  lames  of  meth  and  tubs  of  t 
liquor  he  bestowed  the  parts  of  the  c 
brother's  seruants.— Holinshed.  Hist,  of  England,  b.viii.  < 


Bacon.  Natural!  Historic,  §427. 


The  joist  ends  and  girders  which  be  in  the  walls  must  be 
Inamed  all  over  to  preserve  them  from  the  corroding  of  the 
mortar.— Afo.ro??.  Mechanical  Exercises. 


And  o'er  the  surface  mellowing  stores  expand 
Of  fiery  lime,  or  incoherent  sand. 

Scot.  Amcebcsan  Eclogues,  Ed.  2. 
'Midst  thy  paternal  acres,  farmer,  say 
Has  gracious  heav'n  bestow'd  one  field  that  basks 
Its  loamy  bosom  in  the  mid-day  sun, 
Emerging  gently  from  the  abject  vale 
Nor  yet  obnoxious  to  the  wind,  secure 
There  Shalt  thou  plant  thy  hop. 

Smart,  The  Hop  Garden,  b.  i. 

LOAN.  Goth.  Zaun ;  A.  S.  La>n ;  Dut.  Loon  ; 
Ger.  Lon ;  Sw.  Loan.  The  past  part,  of  the 
A.  S.    verb,  Hlan-an,  lan-an9   to   lene   or  lend. 

See  Lend. 
That  which,  any  thing  which,  is  lent. 
They  may  now,  God  be  thanked  for  his  lone, 
Maken  hir  jubilee,  and  walke  alone. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7443. 

ne  of  the 

Edit:  I.  an.  1294. 

We  have  in  our  relief  herein  appointed  to  take,  by  way  of 
loan,  the  sum  of  an  100/.  of  each  of  the  persons,  whose 
names  be  contained  in  a  schedule  here  enclosed. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Queen  Mary,  an.  1  '>37. 
"When  Pope  has  fill'd  the  margins  round, 

Why  then  recall  your  loan  ; 

Sell  them  to  Curll  for  fifty  pound, 

And  swear  they  are  your  own. 

Swift.  Advice  to  the  Grub  Street  Verse-Writer*. 

The  general  statement  of  account  was  brought  forward 

December  7th  [171)5]  when  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  loan  of  IS 

millions,  exclusive  of  a  vutc  of  credit  for  two  millions  and  a 

halt— Belsham.  Geo.  JIT.  an.  1795. 

LOATHE,  v.  }  A.  S.  Zath-ian,  (abroad,) 
Loath,  adj.  odio  habere,  detestari,  ta> 

Lo'athful.  dere,  fastidirc,  to  hate,  to 

Lo'athing,  w.  detest,  to  loath,  (Somner.) 

Lo'athly,  adj.  Dut.  Zeedcn;  Ger.  Zeid-e/i; 

L-j'athi-y,  ad.  1  Sw.  Zed-as;  perhaps  from 
Lo'athliness.  (  the  verb  lat-ian,  to  let ;  to 
Lo'athness.  put   back.     Wielif   writes 

Lo'athsome.  wlatist,  and  Chaucer  iclat- 

Lo'athsomely.  some. 

Lo'athsomeness.  To  hate,  to  hold  or  keep 

Lo'athy.  J   in,  to  look  at  with,  hatred, 

detestation,  or  abhorrence ;  to  detest,  to  abhor ; 
to  feel  disgust,  dislike,  or  reluctance,  at  or  to- 
wards ;  to  be  backward  or  unwilling. 

See  Looby  for  an  example  from  Piers  Plovhman. 


The  duke i 


!  to  the  kyng, 


■  none;-!  wi  treuthe 

Piers  Plovhman,  p. 
Thou  that  wlatist  mawnietis  doist  sacrilegie. 

Wielif.  Romatjnes,  c 
"  My  rightful  lady,"  quod  this  woful  man, 
"  Whom  I  most  drede,  and  love  as  I  best  can. 
And  lothcst  were  of  all  this  world  displease." 

"     sTale,  v.  11,6. 


Morel  re  i 


The  Frankelch 
j  wlatsome,  and  abhominable 
t  is  so  just  and  r 


I  maie  foryete  hir  lefe  ne  loth. 

For  ouer  all  where  as  she  goth, 

Myn  herte  foloweth  hir  aboute.         Goiver.  Con.  A.  b.  ir. 

If  geniall  brands  and  bed  me  lathed  not, 

To  this  one  gilt  perchaunce  yet  might  I  yeld. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEne't3,  b.  iv. 

Specially  they  that  do  write  maters  historicall,  the  lesson 

wherof  is  as  it  were  the  myrrour  of  man's  life,  expressinge 

actually,  and  (as  it  were  at  the  eyen)  the  beautie  of  vertue 

and  the  deformytie  and  lothchjnes  of  vice. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Govcrnovr,  b.  iii.  c.  24. 
Diuers  doctours  allege  diuers  causes  of  his  heauines  and 
lothnes  at  y'  time  to  depart  &  die. 

SirT.ZIore.  Workes,^,Z\G. 
VOL.  II.  ' 


LOB 

The  life  U  long,  that  lothsomely  doth  last, 
The  dolefull  dayes  draw  slowly  to  their  date. 

Vncertaine  Auctors,  Comparison  of  Life  and  Death. 
In  lousy  lotfisumnesse. 

SJcelton.  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Scoits. 
With  lothy  chere  lord  Phebus  gan  behold. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  M.  T.  Ciceroes  Death. 
Loathing  th'  upbraiding  eye  of  any  one 
That  knew  him  once,  and  knows  him  not  the  same. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  ii. 
So  that  it  being  impossible  to  amend  one  fault  with  a 
greater,  that  cmnninnwealth  must  be  in  great  danger,  that 
when  it  hath  most  need  of  help,  is  lothest  to  receive  any. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  024. 
And  lothefull  idlenes  he  doth  detest, 
The  canker  worme  of  everie  gentle  brest. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubbcrd's  Tale. 

■ A  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 

The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomacke  brings. 

Shakespeare.   Midsummer  Nighl's  Dream,  Act  ii.  SC.  3. 
An  huge  great  dragon,  horrible  in  sight, 
Bred  in  the  loathly  lakes  of  Tartary. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  7. 
The  loathly  toad  out  of  his  hole  doth  crawl, 
And  makes  his  fulsome  stool  amid  t':e  prince's  hall. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2. 
Rhubarb  is   a  medicine  which  the  stomack  in  a  small 
quantity  doth  dige<:i  and  oven/miie,  being  not  flatuous  nor 
loathsome.— Bacon.  Naturall  Historie,  §44. 
That  round  about  her  iawes  one  might  descry  , 

The  bloudie  gore  and  poison  dropping  lothsomly. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  1 1. 
They  at  length  willinglie  agreed  {cither  for  favour  they 
bare  to  the  lawful]  heire,  or  being  wearied  with  the  lothtom- 
ncs  of  the  present  gouernment)  to  send  an  ambassage  to  the 
king  of  England,  to  demand  the  restitution  of  king  James. 
Holinshed.  Historie  of  Scotland,  an.  1422. 
Like  a  stomach,  surcharg'd  with  foul,  orpoisonous  matter, 
which  it  /oaths,  and  is  pained  with,  and  therefore  naturally 
labours  to  ex-pel.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  37. 
Hut,  that  continued,  would  ,t  fuct/hing  give, 
Nor  could  you  thus  a  week  together  live. 

Congreve.  Juvenal,  Sat.  11. 
Here  lurk'd  a  wretch,  who  had  not  crept  abroad 

For  forty  years,  ne  face  of  mortal  seen ; 
In  chamber  brooding  like  a  loathly  toad. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  1. 
And  l'rov.  13,  5.  'tis  said  "A  wicked  man  is  loathsome, 
&  cometh  to  shame."  The  -word  translated  loathsome, 
properly  denotes  such  kind  of  persons  to  be  as  nauseous  and 
offensive  to  the  judgments  id'  others,  as  (tie  most  loathsome 
unsavory  things  are  to  their  tastes  &  smells. 

Bp.  Willdns.  Natural  Religion,  b.  ii.  e.  G. 
Use  every  art  of  words  and  winning  smiles 
To  allure  the  leader  limifrcy  to  fhv  toils  : 
That  thus,  a  slave  to  love  and  beauty  won, 
His  soul  may  loathe  his  enterprise  begun. 

Hoole.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  iv. 
Though,  loth  to  lose  the  comic  strain, 
The  song,  and  ev'ry  mirthful  vein, 
Which  oft  have  made  me  full  of  glee. 

Cawthorn.  Letter  to  a  Clergyman. 
Soon  might  this  hand  the  purple  current  spill 
Hi'  hiathsome  life,  thus  offer'd  to  fulfill 
The  cruel  wishes  of  ungovern'd  will. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxxiv. 

LOB, 
Lod,  V 

Lo'OBY 

Lo'obu 

Ltj'bbe 

Ll'bberly 

Lu'bbard, 

Ltj'bbard 

plied  to — 

An  inert  or  inactive,  lazy  or  sluggish,  heavy  or 
lumpish,  dull  or  stupid  person. 

And  hure  wenches  after 

Grete  lobics  and  longe.  and  loth  were  to  swynke. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p,  3. 
But  as  the  drone,  the  honey  hive  doth  rob: 
With  woorthy  books,  so  deals  this  idle  lob. 

Gascoigne.  A  Remembrance. 
And  some  doctoures  do  very  well  expounde  it  of  certaine 
persons  that   walked  inordinately,   and  would  not  worke 
themselues  though  thev  were  sturdve  lubbers,  but  liued  on 
other  men's  charitie.— Fryih.   Workes,  p.  87. 
And  though  you  thinke  it  lubber-like  to  leese 
"iet  shoulde  you  lende  that  one  halfe  of  your  cote. 

Gascoigne.  The  Frititcs  of  Warre. 

Bion  therefore  was  but  a  very  lob  and  foole  in  saying  thus: 

If  I  wist  that  with  praising  a  peece  of  ground  I  conkl  make 

it  ;:<ifd,  rich,  and  fertile,  ii    should  wnm  fur  no  praises  ;  and 

rather  would  I  commend  it  than  toyle  and  moile  in  di''gimr, 

tilling  and  doing  worke  about  it.— Holland,  Plutarch,  p.  80, 
1225 


:J 


A  Lob,  n.  looby,  and  lubber, 
I  appear  to  be  merely  words  of 
I  consequential  usage,  from  the 
^  verb  to  lob, — ■ 

To  drop  or  let  fall  or  depend 

(as   a  lap  or  lappet)  inertly, 

whether    from    weariness    or 

)  laziness ;    and  to  be  thus  ap- 


LOC 

■ And  their  poor  jades 

Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  their  hides  and  hips. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  iv.  6C.  2. 
Ifyo 


1  .'hmihl  censure  my  Iv.hherUj  versifier  to  no  less  punish- 
ment than  Marsyas  his  excoriation. 

Drayton.  Poltj-Olbion,  s.  4.  Selden.  Illustrations* 
Let  me  now  the  vices  trace, 
From  his  father's  scoundrel  race, 
AVho  could  give  the  looby  such  airs. 

Tickell.  The  Lordling. 
The  p.ot  of  the  farce  was  a  grammar  school,  the  master 
selling  liis  boys  their  lessons,  and  a  loobily  country  fellow 
piilting  in  for  a  part  among  the  scholars. — L'Estrange. 
We've  given  you  tragedies,  all  sense  defying, 
And  singing  men,  in  woful  metre  dying, 
Thus  'tis  when  heavy  lubbers  will  be  flying. 

Dryden,  Prol.  29. 
Yet  their  wine  and  their  victuals  these 

lubbards 
Lock  up  from  my  sight  in  cellars  and  cupboards. 

Swift.  Apollo  to  the  Dean. 
Or  if  the  garden  with  its  many  cares 
All  well  repaid,  demand  him,  he  attends 
The  welcome  cail,  conscious  how  much  the  hand 
Of  lubbard  Labour  needs  his  watchfull  eye, 
Oft  loit'ring  lazily,  if  not  o'erseen, 
Or  misapplying  his  unskilful  strength. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 

LO'BBY.  In  Low  Lat.  Lobium,  from  the 
Ger.  Laube,  (a  leaf,)  a  place  covered  or  shaded 
by  foliage  or  leaves,-  any  covered  place.  (See 
Wachter.)  Skinner  calls  it, — Porticus,  seu  urn- 
braculum  sedium. 

If  you  finde  him  not  this  moneth,  you  shall  nose  him  as 
you  go  vp  stakes  into  the  lobby. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

How  in  our  voyding  lobby  hast  thou  stood, 

And  duly  waytod  fur  my  comming  forth? 

Id.  2  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

That  in  the  lobby  with  the  ladies  were. 

Drayton.  Barons'  Wars,  b.  vi. 

No  more,  with  plaint,  or  suit  importunate, 

Th.-  thronged  lobby  echoes,  nor  with  staff, 

Or  gauds'  badge,  t  lie  busy  pursuivants 

Lead  to  wish'd  audience.  Jago.  Edge  Hill,  b.  ii. 

But  if  by  habeas  corpus  or  otherwise,  he  [a  tyger]  was  to 
come  into  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons  whilst  vonr 
door  was  open,  any  of  you  would  be  more  stout  than  wise 
who  would  not  gladly  male  year  escape  oi 
window. — llnr.'.c.  (hi  a  U.-iitcide  Peace,  Let. 

LOBE.  Lobes  dufoye,  the  lobes  of  the  liver;— 
from  the  Gr.  Ao$os,  (Menage,)  the  lower  part  (of 
the  ear,)  the  outer  part  (of  the  liver;)  that  by 
which  we  take  hold  (of  the  ear,  &c.)  from  Ao./S-sij', 
to  take.     Cotgrave  calls  it  the  lap,  or  lowest  part 

of  the  ear,  the  lappet  of  the  liver Also  the  lobes 

of  a  leaf,  seed,  &c. 


of  the  back 


'lis  plain,  tlis; 


)  unsound. — Parnell.  Book-worm. 


A  pea  or  bean  being  committed  to  the  ground,  is  first 
found  to  cleave  into  two  parts,  which  are  as  it  were  two 
leaves  or  lobes  of  the  Placenta. 

Miller.  Gardener's  Dictionary,  in  v.  Seed. 

The  heart  lies  on  the  left  side  ;  a  lobe  of  the  lungs  on  tho 
right ;  balancing  each  other,  neither  in  size  nor  shape. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  11. 

When  these  parts  are  touched  by  the  legs  of  flies,  the  two 
lobes  of  the  leaf  instantly  spring  up,  the  rows  of  the  prick!-  s 
lock  themselves  fast  together  and  squeeze  the  unwary 
animal  to  death.— Smellie.  Phil,  of  Sat.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

LO'BSTER.  A.  S.  Loppestre,  lopust .-  it  is 
called  by  Chaucer  simply  the  loppe  ,•  and  has  its 
name  from  the  verb,  to  L-ap .- — the  leap  or  spring  of 
the  lobster  is  noted  by  naturalists. 

From   this  signet  (as  it  seemeth)  there  eomen  croked 
strikes,  like  to  the  clawes  of  a  loppe.— Chaucer.  Astrolabie. 
As  for  the  lobsters,  they  love  rockes  and  stonie  places 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ix.  c.  31. 
The  fame  of  so  great  a  man's  coming  [Apicius]  had  landed 
before  him,  and  all  the  fishermen  sailed  out  to  meet  him, 
and  presented  him  with  their  fairest  lobsters. 

King.  Art  of  Cookery 
The  teeth  of  lobsters  work  one  against  another,  like  the 
sides  of  a  pair  of  shears. — Paley.  Nat.  Theology,  c.  12. 

LO'CAL.  "V  Fr.  Local;  It.  Locale;  Sp.Lo- 
Loca'htv.  I  cal;  Lat.  Localis,  from  locus,  a 
Lo'cally.  V place;  potius  a  Aey-o,ucti,  quod 
Lo'catEjD.  J  est  cubo,  jaceo,  (Vossius. )— A.S. 
Loca'tion.  J  Licg-an. 

1  R 


LOC 

Local  is  an  adjective,  vhich  we  have  borrowed 
from  the  Latin,  without  borrowing  the  noun. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  place. 

The  most  sure  word  of  the  Lord 
be  locall  (that  is  to  say,  cootained 
ray  vnto  his  disciples,  1  ascOd  vnto  my  father. 

'  Fryth.   Workcs,  fol.  110. 

Kin  prose  and  religion  it  were  as  justifiable,  as  in  poetry 
tod  fiction,  tu  invoke  a  local  power  (lor  anciently  both  Jew  -, 
end  Cuni.I.  .  and  I'hristians  have  supposed  to  every  country 
a  ^iip'ular  ouius)  1  would  therein  join  with  the  author. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  I.  Seldcn.  Illtistralians. 

It  destroyes  the  truth  of  Christ's  humane  bodie,  in  that  it 

ascribes  quantilic  to  i(.  v,  ilhout  extension,  without  localitie. 

Dp.  Hall.  The  Old  Religion,  s.  3. 

O  Saviour,  whiles  thou  now  sittest  gloriously  in  heaven, 
thou  dost  no  lesse  impart  thyselfe  unto  us,  then  if  thou 
stoodst  visibly  by  us,  then  if  we  stood  locally  by  thee;  no 
place  can  make  diffei 


Id.  Conl.  Lazarus  Raised. 


Truth  is  not  local,  Cod  alike  pervades 
And  tills  the  worhl  of  tratlick  and  the  shades, 
And  may  be  hjar'd  antuM  the  busiest  scenes, 
Or  seorn'd  where  business  never  intervenes. 

Cowper.   Rrlnconlt. 

Come  then,  thou  sister  Muse,  from  whom  the  mind 
"Wins  for  her  airy  visions  colour,  form. 
And  fixt  locality:  sweet  Painting,  come 
To  teach  the  docile  pupil  of  my  song, 
How  much  his  practice  on  thy  aid  depends. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  t. 

A  lot  of  earth  so  singularly  located,  as  marks  it  out  by 
Providence  to  he  the  emporium  of  plenty  and  the  asylum  of 
peace.— Observer,  No.  21. 


prised  at  the  location  of  this 
flaming  nuisance.— Id.  No.  58. 

LOCHE,  or!      Fr.  Loch,  lohoc.      Loch, — a 
Lo'hoc.  )  liquid  confection  or  soft   medi- 

cine, that's  not  to  be  swallowed,  but  held  in  the 
mouth  untill  it  have  melted,  and  so  past  by  degrees 
down  the  throat.  Lohoc, — an  electuary,  or  medi- 
cine  more  liquid  than  an  electuary,  appropriated 
to  the  lungs  and  windpipe,  and  to  be  licked,  and 
let  down  the  throat  by  leisure,  (Cotgrave.)  See 
Lingence,  and  the  quotation  from  Fuller :  also 
Electuary,  and  the  quotation  from  Holland': 
Pliny. 

LOCK,  v.  \     In  A.S.  Loc,  the  regular  past 
Lock,  n.     f  part,  of  li/c-an,  obserare,  claudere, 

to  shut,  to  close.      Goth.  Luk-an  ,•  Dut.  Luyken, 

lok-cn.     Sec  Block. 

To  close,  to  shut  in,  to  fasten,  a  lock  ,•  that  which 

closes  or  fastens,  holds  fast,  encloses  or  confines. 


LOD 

Etymologists  are  almost  unanimous  for  a  Greek 
ori'trin,  but  differ  much  as  to  the  specific  word. 

A  lock  of  hair ;  perhaps  so  much  as  was  dosed 
together,  tied  or  fastened  into  one  part  or  portion. 

And  vanshie  alle  myne  ve 

With  tockes  crull  as  they  were  laide  in  presse. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  81. 
Her  golden  lockes  she  roundly  did  uptye 
In  braded  tramels,  ihat  no  looser  heares 
Did  out  of  order  Btraj  B  ' «». 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quccne,  b.  n.  c.  2. 
His  amber-colour'd  locks  in  ringlets  run, 
With  graceful  negligence,  and  shone  against  the  sun. 

Dryden.  Palamon  8,-  Arcile. 
But  let  him  weep,  him  wretched  must  we  call, 
Whom  lovely  locks  and  sparkling  eyes  enthrall, 
Where  beauty  serves  but  as  a  treacherous  blind 
To  hide  each  vice  that  taints  the  female  mind. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xv. 

LOCOMO'TION.  \     Lat.  Locus,  a  place,  and 
Lo'comotive.  )  motio,  from  movcre,  motum, 

to  move. 
Motion  from  place  to  place. 

Now  all  progression  or  animal  locomotion  being  (.is  Aris- 
totle teacheth)  performed  traclu  and  pulsu ;  that  is,  by 
drawing  on,  or  impelling  forward  some  part  which  was 
before  in  station,  or  at  quiet. — Brown.   Vulg.  Err.  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

I  shall  consider  their  motion,  or  locomotive  faculty, 
whereby  they  convey  themselves  from  place  to  place,  ac- 
cording to  their  occasions,  and  way  of  life. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 


The  loco-motive 
person,  and  of  < 
kingdol 


No.  85. 


LO'CUST.       Fr.  Langouste ;      Sp.  Langosta 

It.  Locusta;    Lat.  Locusta.     Vossius  prefers  the 

etymology  of  Perottus  ; — ex  locus  and  ustus,  quod 

tat  (u  lmtka  urat,  morsu  vero  omnia  erodat. 

Locustical,  in  Byrom,  is  coined  for  the  occasion. 

And  locuslis  wenten  out  of  the  smoke  of  the  pitt. 

WicliJ.  Apocatips,  c.  9. 


&  the  tloren  after  horn  wepinde  loke  vaste. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  435. 

I  trow  thou  wolik'St  /.«•/.,•  mo  in  thy  chest. 

Chaucer.  The  W if  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5899. 

Thus  whan  he  [Auarice]  hath  his  cofer  token, 

II  shall  not  after  ben  vnstoken. 
Hut  whan  be  list  to  haue  a  sight 

Of  golde,  howe  that  it  shineth  bright.— Cower.  Con.  A.b.Y. 


.nl  unto  the  (lore 
nd  it  locked  fast. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 


They  [the  Jews]  were  lock'd  under  the  discipline  of 
childish  rudiments,  suiting  their  raw  capacities,  and  under 
the  bondage  of  slavish  yokes,  In  lilting  their  stubborn  dis- 
positions.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.43. 

First  he  expounded  both  his  pockets 

And  found  a  watch,  with  rings  and  lockets. 

Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 
Midst  arms,  and  cars,  and  coursers  stretch'd  supine 
In  slumber  lock'd  and  drench'd  in  fumes  of  wine. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xviii. 

LOCK.  Ger.  Lock  ,•  A.  S.  Zocn,  locca,  loccas, 
flocci,  tomenta,  lochs  of  wool  or  flocks,  of  some 


LOD 

the  stone  that  leads,  guides,  or  directs.    Loadstar, 

Dut.  Lei/d-sterre,  the  star  that  leads,  guides,  or 

directs.  G.  Douglas  calls  it  Lade-sterne.  Lode- 
manage  is  used  as  equivalent  to  pilotage  ;  but,  as 
Mr.  tyrwhitt  observes,  it  would  have  been  more 
English  to  have  said  hdemanship,  as  seamanship, 
by  adding  an  English  rather  than  a  French  ter- 
an  English  word. 


Shupmen  now.  and  other  witty  puple 

Han  no  by  leyve  to  the  lyht.  ne  to  the  load  sterres. 

Piers  Plouhmau,  p.  290. 


If  that  they  were  broken,  or  ought  wo  begon, 
Or  had  need  of  lodesmen  or  vitaile. 

Chaucer.  The  Legend  of  Hipsiphile  S,  Medea. 
At  euery  hauen  they  can  arine, 
"Where  as  they  wote  is  good  passage. 
Of  innocence  they  can  not  striuc, 
With  waives  nor  no  rockes  rage, 
So  happy  is  their  lodcmanage. 

Chaucer.  A  Ballad.  Women.  Thar  DlutleneSt. 


',.~Qower.  Con.  A. 


Udal.  Marht,  c.  5. 

When  they  light  vpon  a  smal  veine,  or  chance  to  leese  the 
load  which  they  wrought,  by  means  of  certaine  strings  that 
may  hap  to  crosse  it,  they  begin  at  another  place  neere-hand, 
and  so  drawe  by  gesse  to  the  main  load  againe. 

Carew.  Suruey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  10. 

:  blowc-n  up  from  farre, 
'      '  larre  see. 

Spenser.  Virgil.  Gnat. 
Now  that  I  am  to  passe  from  marbles,  to  the  singular  and 
admirable  natures  of  other  stones ;  who  doubteth  but  the 
magnet  or  loadstone  will  present  it  self  in  the  first  place  ? 
for  is  there  any  thing  more  wonderfull,  and  wherein  nature 
hath  more  travelled  to  show  her  power,  than  in  it. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xiii.  c.  10. 
Two  magnets,  heaven  and  earth,  allure  to  bliss; 
The  larger  loadstone  that,  the  nearer  this; 
The  weak-attraction  of  the  greater  fails, 
Wre  nod  a  while,  but  neighbourhood  prevails. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 


And  there  came  oute  of  the  smoke  / ■ .  I 

Bible,  1551.  /( 

-Our  Marie  w-as  no  sooner  dead, 

.  But  that  hir  Guizard's  arme, 

And  into  Scotland  locusts-like 

In  her  pretext  did  swarm. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.x.  c.  4! 

As  the  scorch'd  locusts  from  their  fields  retire, 
While  fast  behind  them  runs  the  blaze  of  fire  ; 
Driv'n  from  the  land  before  the  smoky  cloud, 
The  clustering  legions  rush  into  the  flood. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xx 

Diodorus  and  Straho,  Solinus  and  .Elian, 

And  authorities  down  from  the  Aristotelian, 

Have  mention'd  whole  clans  that  were  wont  to  subsist, 

In  the  East,  upon  locusts  as  big  as  your  fist : 

Ergo,  so  did  the  Baptist.— Byrom.  Ep.  to  J.  Bl—k—n,  Es 

Translators  adopt  the  locustical  plan.  Id.  lb. 


LOCU'TION.  )      Fr.  and  Sp.  Locution  ■   Lat. 

Locl'tory.         J  Locutio,  from  loqui,  to  speak  ; 
Gr.  Ae-y-eie.      See  Elocution. 

Speech  ;  mode  or  manner  of  speech. 

Under  the  shadowe  of  figurate  locution  is  his  glorye  of  the 
elect  persones  and  faycthful  beleucrs  knoweu. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 


Scarce  could  I  oipdfy  their  woes  in  verse, 

Ami  all  tin'  pomp  in  ipiial  slrains  rehearse. 
Should  oentfe  Phoebus  fortify  my  lungs, 
And  give  locution  from  a  hundred  tongues. 


LODGE,  i'. 
Lodge,  n. 

Lo'dgemf.xt. 

Lo'dger. 

Lo'dg. 


Anciently  written  to  logge. 
A.  S.  Loggian,  gc-loggian,  to 
place,  to  lay  up,  to  put  up, 
to  dispose.  Somner,  —  pro- 
bably formed   upon  the  A.S. 


ODE.  "\      Now  more  commoi 

o'desman.  I  load.  Lode  (in  Co 
o'demanage.  >  the  name  given  to 
o'destar.  I  that  leads  in  the  mii 
o'destone.     J  leading    vein.       Zoi 


LODE. 

Lo'desman. 

Lo'demanage. 

Lo'r 

Lo 
A.  S.  Lad-man,  ductor,  i 
pilot,  a  ringleader ;    Dut.  Letjdst 


<ius.  Thebaid,  b.  xi. 

monly  written 
Cornwall)  Is 
the  vein, 
mine ;  or  the 
Lodesman,  — 
leader  or  guide,  a 


Lecg-an,  to  lie,  or  lay. 

To  place  or  station,  to  lay  up  or  deposit,  to  put 
up,  to  dispose,  to  repose ;  to  give  or  yield  a  place 
or  station,  dwelling,  resting,  or  abiding  place  ;  to 
harbour,  to  shelter  ;  to  dwell,  abide,  or  reside. 

And  furst  the  toke  hure  loggyvg  in  the  castelle  of  Atud- 

delle.    Whenne  King  Stephnc  hurde  hereof,  sone  he  thedur 

51.  Note. 


Thar  loges  &  thare  tentis  vp  thei  gan  bigge.— Id.  p.  67. 
Wei  sikerer  was  his  crowing  in  his  toge, 
abbey  orloge. 

'he  Xnnncs  Preestes  Tale.  v.  14,895. 


Than  is  a  clok,  c 


Load-stone, 
I  lucks ,•  also  locks  of  hair,  foretops,  (Somner.)  ]  _q.d.  lapis-ductorius,  a  leading-stone,  (  Somner ;) 


aucer.  The  Sonnes  Prcestes  Talc,  \ 
And  eche  of  hem  goth  to  his  hostelrie, 
And  toke  logging  as  it  wolde  falle. 
That  on  of  them  was  logged  in  a  stalle, 
Per  itr  a  void  with  oxen  of  the  plough. — Id.  lb.  v.  1501. 
This  emperour  bad  redily, 

That  thei  be  lodged  fast  by.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

They  take  lodgynge  in  the  towne.— Id.  lb. 

There  is  a  cave 

Within  the  mount  of  God,  fast  by  his  throne, 

Where  Li;;l)t  ami  Darkness  in  perpetual  round 

hod,;,-  ami  1//./11/0,   I.  \  tin  mi,  which  irrakes  through  heaven 

Grateful  vicissitude,  like  day  and  night. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 
Who  this  high  gift  of  strength  committed  to  me, 
In  what  part  lodg'd,  how  easily  bereft  me, 
Under  the  seal  of  silence  could  not  keep. 

Id.  Samson  Agonislee. 

So  to  the  Silvan  lodge 

They  came,  that  like  Pomona's  arbour  smil'd 
With  flourets  deckt  and  fragrant  smells. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 
At  the  furthest  end  of  the  town  eastward,  the  amhass.i- 
dour's  house  was  appointed,  but  not  yet  (by  default  of  soma 
s  otlicers)  lodqahle. 

Sir  J.  Finttt.  Philox,  (1656,)  p.  W 1. 


But  therewithall  a  prattling  parrot  skips 
About  the  private  lodging  of  his  peers. 

Drayton.  The  Owl. 
Tra.  'Where  we  were  lodgers,  at  the  Pegasus. 

Shakespeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iv.  SC.  4. 
All  [glands]  are  lodged  in  the  most  convenient  places  about 
the  mouth  and  throat,  to  afford  that  noble,  digesi 
liquor  to  be  mixed  with  the  food  in  mastication,  and  to 
moisten  and  lubricate  the  passages,  to  give  an  easy  descent 
to  the  food.—  Derham.  Pliysico-Theoloyy,  b.  iv.  c.  11. 


Croxall.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  vi. 
By  this  you  do  both  quit  the  part  of  its  troublesome  lodger 
[bullet]  and  withall  make  way  commodlously  for  discharge 
of  matter. — Wiseman.   Sargcrg,  b.  vi.  c.  8. 
■With  his  broad  spear,  the  dread  of  dogs  and  men, 
He  seeks  his  Induing  in  the  rocky  den. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiv. 

The  peculiar  conformation  of  the  bill,  and  tongue,  and 
claws  of  the  woodpecker,  determines  that  bird  to  scratch  for 
his  food  amongst  the  insects  lodged  behind  the  bark,  or  in 
the  wood  of  decayed  trees.— Paleg.  Natural  Theology,  c.  5. 

Having  got  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Athol,  at  a  lodge 
or  free  masons,  he  [Davison]  painted  his  grace's  picture  and 
presented  it  to  the  society. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  PtiMtng,  vol.  iv.  c.  3. 

London  than  in 
dinburgh,  of  the  same 
Jem  extraordinary,  the 
dearness  of  house  vein  is  the  cause  .if  the  cheapness  of  lodg- 
iiig.—  Smith.    Wealth  nf  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

Thirdly,  it  was  necessary  that  these  tubes,  which  we  de 
n  iniiuatc  kicteals,  or  Iheiv  tiuiuths  at  least,  should  he  mad 
as  narrow  as  possible,  in  order  to  deny  admission  into  th 
blood  to  any  particl 
lodgment  afterwards 


nnly  imu-li    cheancv  ill 
i  cheaper  than  in  Edinbr 

de-rce  of  goodness  i  and  what  m.'iy  seem  extraordinary,  the 


enough  to  rnakr 

small  arteries,  and  thereby  ti 

obstruct  the  circulation. — Paleg.  Natural  Theology,  c.  10. 

LOFT.        ~\       Sec   Aloft.     From  the  verb 

(met. ) — 

Skinner.   A 


LOFT.        "\       See   Aloft.     From 
Lo'fty.  I  to   lift,   (qv.)      Lofty, 

Lo'ftily.      J  mente  sublatus,  sa\  s  Sk 
Lo'ftiness.  )  loft,  noun, — 


Logger-head, — a  head  hard,  and  thick  as  a  log, 
(  Skinner. ) 

So  was  he  brought  forth  into  the  grene  beside  the  chappell 
wlin  the  tower,  &  his  head  laid  down  vpon  a  long  lag  nt" 
timbre,  and  there  striken  of.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  54. 

Mir.  If  youl  sit  doune 
Hie  bear  your  looges  the  while  :  praygiuo  me  that, 
Hie  carry  it  to  the  pile.— Shakes.  Tempest,  Act  iii.  SC.  I. 

Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at 
loggets  with  'cm?  mine  ake  to  thinke  on't. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Now  are  they  tossing  of  Ms  legs  and  armes, 
Like  loggets  at  a  peare-tree. 

B.  Jonson.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Act  iv.  so.  4. 

But  you  in  the  mean  time,  you  silly  loggerhead,  deserve 
to  have  your  bones  well  thrashed  with   a  fool's  staff,   let 
thinkin"  In  stir  up  kings  and  princes  to  war  by  such  childish 
arguments.—  Milton.  Dcf.  of  the  People  of  England,  Pref. 
You  logger-headed  and  vnpolisht  groomes  : 
What .'"  nu  attendance  >  no  regard  >.   no  dutie  '. 

Shakespeare.  Taming  of  lr,e  Shrew  Activ.  sc.  1. 

. And  for  your  sake 

Am  I  this  patient  logge-mun. — Id.  Tempest,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Can  such  a  rascal  as  thou  art,  hope  for  honour  ? 
Sueh  a  log-carrying  lowt? 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.  The  Prophetess,  Act  l.  sc.  3. 

There  lay  a  log  unlighted  on  the  earth, 
When  she  was  labouring  in  the  throes  of  birth 
For  th'  unburn  chief;   the  rn.il  sisters  came 
And  rais'd  it  up,  and  toss'd  it  on  the  flame. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Mat.  b.  viii. 

I  did  here  for  my  own  satisfaction,  try  the  swiftness  ot 
one  of  th.-ni :  sail'ng  bv  oui  /■-.;  we  had  twelve  knots  on  our 
reel,  ami  she  run  it  all  out  before  the  half-minute  glass  was 
half  nut  ;  which,  if  it  had  been  no  nu  re,  is  alter  the  rate  ol 

mile  an  hour. — Sampler.  Voyages,  an.  1686. 

With  active  leap  at  last  upon  his  back  they  stride, 

And  on  the-  Rival  lug.jarhaud  in  triumph  ride. 


Any  thing  (room,  floor,  &c. )  lifted,  raised,  or 
elevated. 

Lofty, — raised,    elevated,    exalted;     (met.) 
haughty,  proud,  sublime. 

And  ye,  my  moder,  my  souveraine  plesance 

Over  all  thing,  (out  taken  Crist  on  loft.) 

Chaucer.  The  Mail  of  Luwes  Tale,  v.  4607. 


In  neyther  fortuire  loft,  nor  yet  represt, 
To  swel  in  weltir,  or  yield  vnto  mischance. 

.Surrey.  Of  the  Death  of  Sir  T.  W. 


xalted  in  that  day.- 


Spca.,er.  Faerie  Queene. 


Bible,  1561.  Isait 


Ambrosius  (who  alone  of  the  Romans  remained  yet  aliue, 
ami  was  king  after  Vortigerne)  kept  vrrder  and  staied  the 
loftg  barbarous  people,  that  is  to  say  the  Saxons,  by  the 
notable  aid  and  assistance  of  the  valiant  Arthur. 

Holinshed.   7/7s/er.y  af  England,  vol.  i.  c.  14.  p.  579. 


Barrow,  vol 

He  did  himself  compose  above  a  thousand  songs  ;  whereof 
ue  yet  extant  declareth  the  Mlino.  of  his  fancy,  the  rich- 
ess  of  his  vein,  and  the  elegancy  of  his  style. 


Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  iii.  c.  15.  p.  496. 

LOG,  v.  ~\      Skinner,— from  the  A.  S, 

Lo'gcats.  I  Liggan;   Ger.  Liegen;  Dut. 

Lo'ggf.rhead.  \Liggen;  in  Lincolnshire  (and 
Lo'ggerheaded.  I  in  the  North  generally,  he 
Lo'gman.     '        )  might  have  added),  to   lig, 

because  it  tigs  or  lies  unmoved.     Tooke  refers  to 

the  same  source.     The   Goth.  Lag-yan;    A.  S. 

Lecg-an,  to  lay.     Lecgan  is  but  another  way  of 

writing  liggan. 

Any  tliing  that  lies  or  is  laid;  inert,  motionless, 

heavy,  lumpish, 


LO'GIC.  ^  Fi 
Lo'gical.  \gica 
Lo'gically.  (from 
Logician.     J  uv,  i 


Somervile,  Fab.  10. 

Fr.  Logique ;  It.  and  Sp.  Lo- 
gical Lat.  Logica  ;  Gr.  Aoyucri, 
from  Koy-os,  and  that  from  Ae7- 
■,  to  speak. 
It  is  the  province  of  grammar  to  teach  the  ety- 
mology, and  manner  of  signification  of  words ; 
and  of  logic,  to  teach  the  use  of  words  in  general 
reasoning: — It  will  thus  embrace  science  and 
art :  science,  or  knowledge  ;  and  art,  or  power  or 
skill  in  the  use  of  knowledge,  (art  being  the 
practical  use  of  science,  or  principles  of  science.) 

Logy  is  in  constant  use  for  the  formation  of 
scientific  terms  ;  of  one  of  the  more  ancient  and 
unusual,  aitiologi/,  (Gr.  AirinAoym;  ama,  causa, 
and  A070S,  sermo,)  Bp.  Hall  supplies  an  instance. 
(See  the  quotation  from  him  in  v.  Chronology.) 
Among  modern  empiricisms  may  be  mentioned, 
craitivlvyy,  and  phrenology. 


I  argue  thus :  the  world  agrees 

That  he  writes  well,  who  writes  wrth  ease  : 

Then  he,  by  sequel  logical, 

Writes  best,  who  never  thinks  at  all. 

Prior.  Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shephari 
Bare  lies  with  bold  assertions  they  can  face ; 
But  dint  of  argument  is  out  of  place. 
The  grim  logician  puts  them  in  a  fright. 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and 


Drydet 

The  honest  man  employs  his  wit  as  correctly  as  his  logic. 
Warburlon.  Dedication  to  the  Free-Thinkers,  (Wis.) 
1  often  likened  to  a 
Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  c.  1.  s.  1. 
■  Even  when  one  proposition  in  natural  philosophy  is  logi- 
cally deducible  from  another,  it  may  frequently  \a:  expe- 
dient, in  communicating  the  elements  of  the  science,  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  tic  cnnsc.|uence,  as  well  as  tho  prin 
ciple,  by  experiment. — Id.  lb.  c.  2.  s.  3. 

LO'GOGRIPH.  Gr.Ao-yoj,  speech,  and  ypupos, 
rete,  a  net;  and,  consequentially,  qutcslio  tcnigma- 
tica, — 

An  enigmatical  question,  a  puzzle,  a  riddle. 

Or  spun  out  riddles,  and  wcav'd  fiftie  tomes 

Of  Ivyagriphes,  &C 

B.  Jonson.  An  l'.aeeraiiaa  ajaai  Vulcan. 


LO'GOMACHY.  Fr.  Logomachie ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Logomachia;  Lat.  Logomachia ;  Gr.  Aoyonaxta, 
from  A.07-0S,  speech,  and  p-axn,  fight  or  contention. 

A  dispute  about  words;  a  verbal  dispute,  or 
contention. 

As  for  the  difference,  which  is  pretended  in  the  use  of 
liturgies  in  "  other  reformed  churches,"  which  you  say  do 
"  use  liturgies,  but  do  not  bimle  their  ministers  to  the  use 


■r  to  nuarlglnnuas's  Vindication. 

Gr.  AoyoBerns,  \oyos,  and 


Logyk  ich  lerede  hure. — Piers  Plouhman,  p. 

Logil.c  hath  1 


and  the  falshede 
The  pleyne  wordes  for  to  shede.— Gower.  Con.  J.  b.  vii. 

And,  therefore,  I  haue  so  far  as  my  slender  prnet  ice  li.it  Ii 
enabled  me,  enterprised  to  ioigrre  an  acquainlaunee  be- 
tween" /ee/.'.-e,  and  inv  c.nintrie-men  ;  from  which  they  haue 
beene  heretofore  barred,  by  tongues  vnacquainted. 

Wilson.  Arte  of  Logil.c,  F4.it. 

But  now  here  wyll  bee  obiected  that  I  fayne  such  a  church, 
as  our  h.qiai.nis  due,  inlealiaaam  ,5c.  annua/,  that  is  a  tliyng 
VI  is  lie  v.lieie.  —  Humes.    Workes,  p.  245. 


'fiii.  - 


he   nee.il'ul 


j  brevity  of  St.  Paul  to  a  plainer 

ply  of  that  which  was  granted 

between  him  and  the   Corinthians,  the  very  logic  of  his 

speech  extracts  him  confessing  that  the  J Is  command 

lay  in  a  seeming  contrariety  '    " 


.U.tta 


Teirachordon. 


But  they  are  putoffby  the  names  of  vertues,  and  natures, 
and  actions,  and  passions,  arrd  such  other  lagieall  weeds. 
Bacon.  Naturall  Hi-Joiia,  §  LIS 

This  clause  of  being  a  meet-help  would  show  itself  sc 

necessary,  and  so  essential  in  that  demonstrative  argument 

that   il    might   be    lagieullu   concluded :    therefore  she  whe 

uaturally  and  perpetually  is  11.,  nicet-help.  can  he  no  wife. 

Milton.  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  9 


Id.   Coluslaiua. 


Bp.Hall.  A 
LO'GOTHETE 

OeTvjs,  from  Ti0eo-eai,  to  put  or  place,  to  disp 
For  the  application,  see  the  example. 
In  the  ancient  system  of  Constantine,  the  name  of  logo- 
thete,  or  accountant,  was  ;i1i)ilie.l  tei  the  receivers  of  the 
finances:  the  principal  others  were  distinguished  as  the 
lagolhales  of  the  domain,  of  the  posts,  the  army,  the  private 
ami  public  treasure  ;  and  the  great  lag, din:!,;  the  supreme 
guardian  of  the  laws  anil  revenues,  i.s  compared  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  Latin  Monarchies. 

Gibbon.  Roman  Empire,  c.  53. 

LOIN.  Anciently  written  Lende.  Dut.  and 
Ger.Lende,lenden;  Fr.  Longc ;  It.  Longia,  lonza  ; 
all  from  the  Lat.  Lumbi,  says  Skinner.  In  A.  S. 
Lendena,  perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  verb  Hlion-an  ,• 
Ger.  Len-en,  to  lean,  niti,  reclinare,  recumbere, 
quia  in  lumborum  extrcma  reclinamits  sedentes. 
Martinius,  (in  Wachtcr.) 

And  this  Jon  haddc  clothing  nf  camel's  hcris,  and  a 
girdle  of  skyn  about  ins  hcadis—li'idtf.  Matthew,  c.3. 

and  a  gyrdle 


Upon  hire  lendes, 
Yea,  and  kynges  s 


ed  a  parcell  of  Arnroriea  li.ne,  on  the  sutitli, 
:  vpon  the  verie  loinc  after  his  own  name. 
Holinshed.   The  llislorg  of  England,  li.  ii 


He  [George  Bourchier]  was  the  third  Sonne  to  John  Earlc 

of  Hath,  whose  ancestors  were  ilescen.led  .'mm  out  of  tile 
a,     ,.;  at  kings,  ami  men  ol' great  linn.iur  end  nobility. 

Id.   The  Chiouiclas  of  Ireland,  an.  1571. 
See,  see  the  injur'd  prince,  and  bless  his  name, 


were  begirt, 
Smart.  The  Hilliad. 

To  loiter  is  to  later.  See 
Late. 
To  be  or  cause  to  be  slow  or 
dilatory,  to  retard,  to  delay;  to  move,  to  act 
slowly,  idly,  lazily;  to  pass  or  spend  the  time  idly, 
lazily',  inactively. 

Tell  the  Trojan  prince, 

That  now  in  Cartnage  loytcreth,  rechlesse 


LO'ITER,  v.  ~\ 

Lo'lTERER,  U.       >  : 
Lo'lTERING,   n,  J 


LON 

tiulng  like  idle  loitreers  Sc  verai  draues.— Vdal,  Pref. 

[Such  as]  did  set  tribute  on  the  quieter  sort,  and  did  eoin- 
pell  the  common  people  to  minister  sustenance  to  those  idle 
t.iterers.—Holinshed.   The  Historic  of  Scotland,  an.  1428. 


rift.   The  Country  Life. 


Jortin,  Dis.  5. 

All  that  such  a  loiterer  can  possibly  want,  are  a  convenient 
postchaise,  a  letter  of  credit,  and  a  well  furnished  trunk. 

Eustace.  Hal),  vol.  i.  Prel.  Dis. 

LOLL,  v.  \     To  loll  out  one's  tongue,  (i.  e.) 

Lill,  v.  f  exerere  linguam,  perhaps  from  the 
Out.  Lelle,  lelleken  van  de  totigde,  pars  linguae  an- 
terior, to  thrust  forth  the  front  part  of  the  tongue, 
( Skinner. )    To  lull  appears  to  mean,  generally, — 

To  hang  or  depend  upon,  to  lean  upon  or 
against;  to  hang  from,  as  the  tongue  from  the 
mouth. 

Swift  (  Cantata)  uses  the  word  lolloping,  which 
may  yet  be  heard  in  vulgar  speech. 

And  as  a  letherene  pors.  lolled  his  chekus. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  0?. 


■With  his  loll'd  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his  prey. 

Drydcn.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
To  the  black  fount  they  rush,  a  hideous  throng, 
"With  paunch  distended,  and  with  lolling  tongue. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 
Thus  he  is  bom  to  live  obscure, 
Who  has  the  sin  of  being  poor ; 
While  wealthy  dullness  lolls  at  ease, 
And  is— as  witty  as  you  please. 
Lloyd.  Epistle  front  Mr.  Hanbury's  Horse  to  Mr.  Scot. 


Brooke.  Constantia. 

LOLLER.  ^  Lollardy,— the  doctrines  of  Re- 
Lo'llabd.  V  formers,  called  Lollards,  who  de- 
Lo'llardy.  J  rived  their  name  from  one  Walter 
Lolhard,  a  German,  who  flourished  about  the  year 
1315.  (See  Spelnmn  and  Junius.)  Kilian  sug- 
gests a  different  origin  ;  but  appears  to  standalone 
in  his  opinion. 


And  folk  of  the  ordre 

That  toilers  and  loseles,  for  leel  men  balden. 

Piers  Plouhman 
"  No  good  men,"  quod  our  hoste  herkneth  to  me 
"  1  smell  a  loiter  in  the  wind,"  quod  he. 

Chaucer.  The  Shipmannes  Talc,  v. 


John  Wickli lit?  linl  bv  liis  'nctrioe  won  many  disciples 
unto  him,  (who  after  were  called  Lollards)  professing  po- 
verty, going  barefoot  and  poorly  clad  in  russet. 

Baker.  Chronicle.  Edu:  lit.  Affairs  of  the  Church. 
When  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world  began  to  open,  and 
the  seeds  of  the  Protestant  religion  (though  umkT  the  up 
probrious  name  of  lollardy)  took  root  in  this  kingdom. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 


LO'NDONER.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
London.  Londonism,  (a  word  used,  and  probably 
invented,  by  Mr.  Pegge,) — the  idiomatic  speech 
of  Londoners. 

The  town  me  cleputh  I.ude's  town,  that  ys  wyde  cowth  ; 

And  now  me  cleputh  it  London,  that  ys  lygter  in  the 
mouth. — B.  Gloucester,  p.  44. 

The  king  hearing  of  this  his  demeanor,  was  so  highly 
offended  withall,  that  he  soul  to  th.-  r.>>„dnn,r..,  willing  them 
to  go  thither  and  fetch  him  to  his  presence. 

Holinslud.  Hen.  III.  an.  1232. 

To  confine  myself  to  the  subject— wl.irh  is.  to  shew  that 
the  humble  and  accepted  dinleet  of  I,-n,!n:,.  the  Londonix/is 
as  I  may  call  them,  are  far  from  being  reproachible  in  them- 
selves, however  they  may  appear  to  us  not  born  within  the 
sound  of  Bow-bells. — Pegge.  Anec.  "f  the  English  Langnogc. 


LONE. 

LO'XELY. 

Lo'neliness. 
Lo'nexess. 
Lo'nesome. 
Lo'nesomenes 


LON 

From  alone,  that  is,  all  one, 
one  being  all. 

Solitary  or  single,  unac- 
companied, deserted ;  with- 
out society  or  company. 


A  100  marke  is  a  long  one,  for  a  poore  lone  woman  to 
beare.— Shakespeare.  2  PI.  Hen.  IF.  Act  li.  6c.  1. 

Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour, 

Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tow'r, 

Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear 

With  thrice  great  Hermes.— Milton.  II  Penserosa. 

It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  Hitherto  all  things 
that  have  been  nam'd  were  approv'd  of  God  to  be  very  good : 
loneliness  is  the  first  thing  which  God' 


Milton.    T,i 


Her 


lire: 


They  dance  as  they  were  wood,  [/.  c.  mad,] 

Around  an  huge  black  goat,  in  lonesome  wood, 
By  shady  night,  far  from  or  house  or  town. 

More.  Pre-existence  of  the  Soul,  s.  49. 
Deep  in  a  dell  her  cottage  lonely  stood, 
Well  thatch'd,  and  under  covert  of  a  wood. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fo.v. 
Neither  shall  we  content  ourselves  in  lonesome  tunes,  and 
private  soliloquies,  to  whisper  out  the  divine  praises;  but 
shall  loudly  excite  and  provoke  others  to  a  melodious  con- 
sonance with  us. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

Trees  bounded  their  sight  to  the  breadth  of  the  river  and 
length  of  the  avenue,  while  the  gloominess  of  the  prospect 
added  honor  to  the  lonesomeness  of  the  place. 

Oldys.  Life  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh. 
When  I  have  on  those  pathless  wilds  appear'd 
And  the  lone  wanderer  with  my  presence  cheer'd. 

Shenstone.   The  Judgment  of  Hercules. 

That  hold  independence  which  filled  a  few  lonely  istamls, 
the  abode  of  sea-mews  and  of  cormorants,  with  population 
and  with  commerce,  is  bowed  into  slavery. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  4. 

All  these  evils  now  prey  upon  this  once  noble  capital, 
consume  its  resources,  devour  its  population,  and  seem 
likely  to  reduce  it  ere  long  to  the  loneliness  and  the  insigni- 
ficance of  a  village.— Id.  lb.  vol.  iv.  c.  4. 

The  widow  bird 

Wanders  in  lonesome  shades,  fere'ets  her  food, 

Forgets  her  life. —  Watts.  To  the  Discontented  $  Unquiet. 

LONG,  v.  See  Belong.  A.  S.  Leng-ian  ; 
Ger.  Langen;  Dut.  Lam/hen,  prolongare,  perve- 
nire,  attingere  ;  to  lengthen,  to  stretch  out  to  or 
towards ;  and,  consequentially, — 

To  reach,  to  attain,  to  appertain. 

It  longed  U 

,  p. 120. 


Assayld, 


i  first  through  pride  and  puissance  strong, 
lot  knowing  what  to  armes  doth  long. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiit-./e,  !>.  \i. 


LONG, 

Long, 

Lo'nging, 

Lo'ngingi.t. 

Lo'ngly. 


v.    \       A. 

d.       I   Sw. - 

g,  n.   >  tire  pi 

GI.T.    I    "TO 

J  thati 


S.  Lccngian  ,-  Ger.  Langen; 

;.  Lam/in.    The  same  word  as 

differently  applied. 

en  we  consider  (says  Tooke) 

e  express  a  moderate  desire 


for  any  thing,  by  saying  that  we  incline  (i.  e.  ochci 
ourselves)  to  it;  will  it  surprise  us  that  we  should 
express  an  eager  desire  by  saying  that  we  long, 
i.  e.  make  long,  lengthen,  or  stretch  ourselves  after 
it,  for  it?  especially  when  we  observe,  that  after 
the  verb  to  incline  we  say  to  or  towards;  but  after 
the  verb  to  long,  we  must  use  either  the  word  for 
or  after,  in  order  to  convey  our  meaning."  The 
quotation  from  Drydcn  singularly  combines  the 
literal  and  metaphorical  usage. 

To  lengthen,  to  stretch  or  reach  out  for,  (with 
earnestness,  witli  eagerness;)  and, consequentially, 
to  desire  eagerly,  to  wish  for  earnestly. 

A  long  on  me,  long  on  you,  arc  equivalent  to 

produced  by  me,  produced  by  you.     See  Along. 


LON 

Ac  lat  me  speke  myd  my  brother,  vor  me  Ungeth  bym  to  «. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  2S9. 
Till  on  a  day  she  gan  so  sore  long. 
To  seene  her  suster  that  she  saw  not  long, 
For  that  for  desire  she  nist  what  to  say, 
But  tu  her  husbond  gan  she  for  to  pray. 

Chaucer.   The  Legend  of  Pltilomcne. 
But  if  it  is  a  longe  on  me, 
Of  that  ye  vnauanced  be. 


Namely,  their  thoughtes  &:  imaginacios,  feare  of  the  heait, 

councel,  meditacios,  longgnq  and  desvre,  the  daye  of  death. 

Bible,  1551.  Jesus  Syrach,  c.40. 

Round  the  tree 

All  other  beasts  that  saw,  with  like  desire 
Longing  and  envying  stood,  but  could  not  reach. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 
Cleo.  Giuc  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown,  I  haue 
Immortall  longings  in  me. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  §■  Cleopatra,  Act  v.  bc.  2. 
Tra.  Master,  you  look'd  so  longly  on  the  maide, 
Perhaps  you  mark'd  not  what's  the  pith  of  all. 

Id.   Taming  of the  Shrew,  Act  i.  sc  1. 
The  fire,  meantime,  walks  in  a  broader  gross  ; 

To  either  hand  his  wings  he  opens  wide  : 
He  wades  the  <!rct_-i>,  and  straight  he  reaches  cross, 
And  plays  his  longing  flames  on  th'  other  side. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis,  a.  233. 
But  when  to  give  our  minds  a  feast  indeed, 
Horace,  best  known  and  lov'd  by  thee,  we  read. 
Who  can  our  transports  or  our  longings  tell. 
To  taste  of  pleasures,  prais'd  by  him  so  well? 

Otway.  Epistle  to  Mr.  Duke. 
Nor  did  his  eyes  less  longingly  behold 
The  girdle  belt,  with  nails  of  burnish'd  gold. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  ix. 
Like  a  fond  girl,  whom  love  maternal  warms, 
That  longs  to  wanton  in  her  mother's  arms. 

Fawkes.  Theocritus,  Idyl  14. 
Henceforth  farewell  then  fev'rish  thirst  of  fame  ; 
farewell  the  longings  of  a  Poet's  name. 

Churchill.  The  Apology. 


LONG,  adj. 
Long,  ad. 
Longani'mity. 

Long.e'val. 

LoNG.e'yolS. 

Longe'vity. 

Longi'manocs. 

Lo'ngitude. 

Longitl'dinal. 

Lo'ngsome. 

Lo'ngwise. 


Goth.  Lagg,  (pronounced 
long;)  A.  S.  Lang, long;  Dut. 
Laugh,  lanck;  Ger.  Lanq  ; 
Fr.  Long;  Sw.  Long  ;  It. 
Lungo ;  Sp.  Luengo  ;  Lat. 
Longus.  "Wachter  derives 
from    langen,    trahere ;    and 


be  the  preterperfect  of  the 
A.S.  verb  Leng-ian,  to  long, 
to  make  long,  to  lengthen,  to 
stretch  out,  to  produce  ;  and  that  no  other  deri- 
vation can  be  found  for  Lat.  Longus ; — Long,  i.  e. 
extended,  is  opposed  to  short ;  i.  e.  shear'd  or 
sher'd,  cut  off.     See  Length. 

Long  is  much  used — prefixed. 

Lojig-animitg,— -long  (patience  or  endurance),  of 
mind,  '/ow^-sufferance. 

Long-cevous, — hng-iigod  ;  long-lived. 

Longi-manous, — long-  handed. 

Longi-latcral, — long-sided. 

And  deme  ye  lona  abiding  of  oure  Lord  Iesu  Crist  your 
heelthe.—  JViclif.  2  Petir,  c.  3. 

And  suppose  that  the  longe  sufferynge  of  y*  Lorde  is  sal- 
uaeyon.— Bible,  1551.  Lb. 

And  she  gan  wepen  e 


Chan 


■   I  Ifwj  Tale, 


\7.772. 


The  Ihirde  parly?  shal  coi.Un  nc  diners  i.ibk'S.  of  longitudes 
and  latitudes  of  sterres.  fixe  in  the  astrolabie. 

Jd.  The  Conclusions  of  the  Astrolabie. 
But  who  hath  seene  a  lampe  begyn  to  fade, 

Whiche  lacketh  oyle  to  feede  his  lvngring  lyght, 
And  then  againe  whoso  hath  seene  it  made, 

With  oyle  and  weecke  to  last  the  longsume  night. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

It  will  soon  put  us  either  to  shame,  or  at  least  to  consider 

whether  there  be  no  command  in  our  religion,  of  suffering 

injuries,  of  patience,  of  longanimity,  of  forgiveness,  of  doing 

good  for  evil.— Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

It  had  overcome  the  patience  of  Job  as  it  did  the  meek- 
nesse  of  Moses,  and  would  surely  have  mastered  any,  but 
the  longanimity  and  lasting  sufferance  of  Gc  i. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  i.  c.  3. 


We  Bhall  single  out  the  deer  :  upon 
nimal,  and  in  long-cevityby  many 
-Brown.   Vulgar  Errours, 


hundreds. - 


.  iii. 


But  Nineveh,  which  authours  acknowledge  to  have  ex- 
ceeded Babylon,  was  of  a  longilateral  figure,  ninety -live 
furlongs  hroad,  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  long  and  so  making 
about  sixty  miles  in  circuit.— Id.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  2. 

The  villany  of  this  Christian  exceeded  the  persecution  of 
heathens,  whose  malice  was  never  so  longimanous  aj  o 
reach  the  soul  of  their  enemies;  or  to  extend  unto  the  exile 
of  their  elysiums. — Id.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  19. 

[Cedar  wood]  is  longevous,  and  an  evergreen  ;  and  of  ever- 
greens best  scented ;  and  by  its  procevity,  with  the  erect  and 
regular  position  of  its  cones  and  branches,  of  all,  the  most 
beautiful ;  and  the  fairest  instance  of  the  perfection  of  ve- 
getable life.— Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

"Which  [obstinate  sinners]  despised  the  goodnesse,  pa- 
tience, and  long  sufferance  of  God,  when  hee  called  them 
continually  to  repentance.-—  Common  Prayer.  Comminution. 

Or  that  his  long-yearn'd  life 

Were  quite  spun  out.— B.  Jonson,  Ep.  42.  On  Giles  #  Jane. 

They  have  had  so  little  mercy  on  him  as  to  put  him  to  the 

pennance  of  their  long- 

Bp.  Hall.  Defen 


'.  Humble  Remonstran 


In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  so  after  Noah"s  flood, 
the  longevity  of  men,  as  it  was  of  absolute  necessity  to  the 
more  speedy  peopling  of  the  new  world,  so  is  a  special  in- 
stance of  the  divine  providence  in  this  matter. 

Derham.  Physico-Thcology,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

Pope  Leo  himself  saw  that  longinquity  of  region  [longuin- 
quai  regiones]  doth  cause  the  examination  of  truth  to  become 
over  dilatory.— Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

In  algebra,  we  may  proceed  with  perfect  safety  through 
he  longest  investigations,  without  carrying  our  attention 
beyond  the  signs,  till  we  arrive  at  the  last  result. 

Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  c.  4.  s.  2. 

Oh !  longevity,  coveted  by  all  who  are  advancing  towards 
thee,  cursed  by  all  who  have  attained  thee;  railed  at  by  the 
wise,  betrayed  by  them  who  consult  thee,  and  well  spoken 
of  by  no  one.— Observer,  No.  144. 

Mine,  [legs]  spindling  into  longitude  immense, 

In  spite  of  gravity,  and  sage  remark 

That  I  myself  am  but  a  fleeting  shade, 

Provoke  me  to  a  smile.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 

None  of  them,  however,  has  taken  any  notice  of  the  in- 
sensible transitions  by  which  it  [the  word  interval  came 
successively  to  be  employed  in  a  more  enlarged  sense ;  first, 
to  express  a  limited  portion  of  longitudinal  extension  in 
general;  and  afterwards  limited  portions  of  time  as  well  as 
of  space.— Stewart.  Philosophical  Essays,  pt.  i.  Ess.  1.  c.  1. 

To  withstand  the  bones   being  pulled  asund* 
of  that  line,  a  strong 
lain  to  the  other. 
Paley.  Natural  Theology, 
;  from  the  labours  of  the  longsome  way 
short  delay. 
Lewis.  Statius.   Thebaid, 


Respiring  they  indulge  : 


LOO, 
Loo,  n 


A  game  at  cards. 


Ev'n  mighty  Pam,  that  kings  and  queens  o'erthrew, 
And  mow'd  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  Lu. 

Pope.   The  Rape  of  the  Lock, 

Sal  found  her  deep-laid  schemes  were  vain— 
The  cards  are  cut—"  Come  deal  again — 
No  good  comes  on  it  when  one  lingers — 
I'll  play  the  card  comes  next  my  fingers—" 
Fortune  could  never  let  Ned  loo  her, 
When  she  had  left  it  wholly  to  her. 


LO'OBY.     See  Lob. 

LOOF,  or  )      Dut.  Loeven,  to  ply  to  windward, 

Luff.  )  de  loef  hebben,  to  sail    before  the 

wind,  (see  Lf.f,)  from  the  A.  S.HUf-ian,  to  rise  or 

raise.     The  loof  of  a  ship,  Skinner  says,  is,  q.d. 

pars  navjs  suprema,  the  loftiest  part  of  the  ship. 

The  viceadmirall  of  the  Spaniards  being  a  greater  ship 
than  any  of  ours,  and  the  best  saylor  hi  all  their  fleete, 
loafed  by  and  gaue  the  Concord  the  two  first  great  shot, 
•which  she  repay ed  presently  againe. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  589. 


LOO 

The  Spaniards  seeing,  &  hauing  not  forgotten  the  fight 
which  she  made  the  night  before,  they  loofed  \'P  into  the 
middest  of  their  fleet  againe.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  778. 


Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b. 
Now  it  freshens,  set  the  braces, 

The  topsail  sheets  now  let  go ; 
l.vff,  boys,  luff!  don't  make  wry  faces, 

Up  your  topsails  nimbly  clew. — G./ 


LOOK,  i'.  "V  A.S.  Loc-i 
Look,  n.  I  Ger.  Lug-en; 
Lo'oker.  [cause  to  be  8 
Lo'oking,  n.  J  to  view ;  to  I 


'..Stevens.  TheSterm. 

;  Dut.  Luchlen ; 

to  see,  to  be  or 

object  of  sight ; 

turn  or  direct  the 

ight ;  the  visual  or  perceptive  powers ; 

literally  and  metaphorically, — 

To   appear   or   seem,    or  cause  to  appear  or 

seem  ;  to  have  or  take  the  appearance,  the  aspect. 

To  look  (with  prepositions)  is  used  as  equivalent 

to  words  derived  from  the  compounds  of  the  Lat. 

Specere ;  eg — 

A  looking  about, — circumspection,  vigilance. 
To  look  out  for, — to  expect. 
To  look  at  or  into, — to  inspect ;  and,  thus,  to 
examine,  to  search  into,  to  investigate. 

A  look  or  looking,  forward, — prospect. ;   back- 
ward,— retrospect. 


Hys  word  was  yholde  stable,  &  ylokedtox  dome.— Id.  p.3H. 

The  right  lawes  did  he  lake  for  fals  men  &  fikelle. 

R.Brunne.  p.  TO. 

&  askid  if  thei  wild  stand  to  ther  lotcyng.  Id.  p.  36. 

And  his  lokynge  was  as  leyt.— Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  23. 

And  then  at  erst  he  lotted  upon  me, 
And  seid  thus  ;   "  What  man  art  thou?"  quod  he, 
"  Thou  lokest,  as  thou  woldest  flnde  an  hare, 
For  ever  upon  the  ground  I  see  thee  stare." 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  Sire  Thopas,  v.  13,624. 
For  at  the  first  look  he  on  hire  sette 


Fori 


uing  mountaines  of  fleeting  yce  on  euery  side,  w 
mcr  for  one,  and  loofed  for  another,  some  scraped  i 
havj'ily  escaped  vs. — Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  65. 


i  loof  off  to  have  moor  room,  and  to  go 
a  little  at  out  side,  tu  put  those  farther  oil  that  were  a  ('raid, 
and  in  the  middest  of  the  battle. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  778. 


With  t 


Id.  The  Man  of  La 


Tale,  v.  ■•tr:.. 


Fur  whan  he  hath  his  rouge  afiled 
With  softc  speche,  and  with  lesynge, 
Forthwith  his  false  pitous  lolajnge 
He  wolde  make  a  woman  weene 
To  gone  vpon  the  feire  greene 
Whan  that  she  fauleth  in  the  myTe. 
"Why  smilest  thou?  say  loiters  on, 
What  pleasure  hast  thou  found? 
Vncertaine  Auctors.  Louer  in  despair. 

Whitest  Antonius  thus  negligentlie  looked  to  his  c 
the  Britons  began  a  new  rebellion. 

Holinshed.  The  Historic  of  England,  b.  iv 

His  o'er-grown  haire  he  from  that  sacred  face 
Shaues  not,  nor  will  in  his  sad  lookes  embrace 
One  ioy  since  first  that  wicked  warre  begunne. 

It  vertue  had  to  shew  in  perfect  sight 

Whatever  thing  v 
Betwixt  the  lowest  earth  and  heven's  hight, 
So  that  it  to  the  looker  appertaynd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 
So  that  faire  spectacle  from  him  was  reft, 

Yet  that  which  reft  it  no  lesse  faire  was  found: 
So  hidd  in  lockes  and  waves  frem  lookers  theft, 
Nought  but  her  lovely  face  she  for  his  looking  left. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
But  to  goe  through  in  this  place  with  all  things  concern- 
ing such  looking-glasses,  the  best  knowne  in  old  time  unto 
mir  auueeaters,  eame  from  Ihimlis,  and  those  consisted  of 
tin  and  hiasse  tempered  together. 

Holland.  Plinic,  b.  xxxiii.  c.  9. 
At  length  I  wak'd,  arrd  looking  round  the  bower, 
Search'd  every  tree,  and  pry'd  on  every  flower, 
If  any-where  by  chance  I  might  espy, 
The  rural  poet  of  the  melody. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  8,-  the  leaf. 
The  flowers  she  wore  along  the  day : 

And  ev'ry  nymph  and  shepherd  said, 
That  in  her  hair  they  look'd  more  gay 

Than  glowing  in  their  native  bed. — Prior.  TheGarland. 
Then  with  a  kind  compassionating  look. 
And  sighs,  bespeaking  pity  ere  he  spoke, 
Few  words  he  said.  Dryden.  Absalom  S;  Aehilophr'. 

If  it  prosper  not,  the  main  weight  of  blame  is  surely  laid 

upon  him  that  advised  the  course  ;  if  yen  (saith  the  parly, 

and  say  the  look.rs  on)  had  not  thus  directed,  it  had  not 

thus  fallen  out—  Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  22. 
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2  emotions  produced  by  tragedy  are,  upon  this  suppo- 
sition, somewhat  analogous  to  the  dread  we  feel  when  wo 
down  from  the  battlement  of  a  tower. 

Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  c.  3 


late  a  simple  rustic  lass, 
Vil  without  restraint, 
am  was  all  my  looking-glass 
I  health  my  only  paint. 


Lloyd.  Songs,  Air  II. 

LOOM,  v.  \  The  looming  of  a  ship,  the 
Lo'oming,  n.  \  external  form  or  appearance  of 
ship ;  as  we  say,  She  looms  a  great  sail,  or  she 
looms  but  small,— she  appears  a  large  or  a  small 
ship,  from  the  A.  S.  Leoman,  (ye-leoman,  whence 
gleam,)  lucere,  to  shine ;  a  word  (Skinner  adds) 
truly  elegant. 

Awful  she  looms  the  terror  of  the  main. 

Pye.  Carmen  Seculars. 

LOOM.  In  A.  S.  Loma,  ge-loma ;  Dut.  Ahem, 
alem,  utensilia,  supellex,  utensils,  things  of  fre- 
quent and  necessary  use.  Hence  Somner  adds, — 
the  heir-lome  of  lawyers,  pro  supellectile  heredi- 
taria. Ray  tells  us  that  in  Cheshire, — A  loom  is 
an  instrument  or  tool  in  general.  Also,  any 
utensil,  as  a  tub,  &c.  Paribusque  accingitur 
nrmis,  is  rendered  by  Douglas, — "  With  lume  in 
hand  fast  wirkand  like  the  laif;"  (working  like' 
the  rest. )  May  it  not  be  from  the  A.  S.  Hleom, 
(for  so  lim  was  also  written,)  that  which  pertains 
or  belongs  to  ?  ( See  Limb.  )  Thus  heir-loom,— 
that  which  appertains,  an  appurtenance  to, 
the  inheritance ;  brew-James,  milk-fames,  wark- 
loom,  utensils  or  instruments  appertaining  or  ap- 
propriate to  brewing,  milking,  working ;  and  then 
specifically  applied  to  a  particular  frame  or  ma- 
chine. 


lint  the  presumptuous  ilamzell  rashly  dar'd 
'the  g.uklcss  selfe  to  chalenge  to  the  field, 
And  to  compare  with  her  in  curious  skill 
Of  workes  with  loome,  with  needle  and  with  quill. 
Spenser.  Muio} 


Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unskill'd, 
She  [Camilla]  chose  the  nobler  Pallas  of  the  field. 
Dryden.   Virgil.  jEncis, 


The  Fatal  Sisters. 


)  Probably,  as  Skinner  sup  .treats, 
from  Dut.  Loo-pen,  (A.  S.Hleap- 
an, )  currere,  to  run  ;  so  caller- 
because  it  is  easily  removed  or 


LOON.     See  in  v.  Low. 

LOOP,  v. 
Loop,  n. 
Lo'ophole. 

Lo'OPHOLED.  „ 

slipt  off  from  that  which  it  binds  or  fastens  : — a 
running  knot  is  an  expression  of  the  same  kind. 

A  loop,  or  loophole,  is  applied  to  the  hole  left  by 
the  involution  of  the  loop ;  to  holes  of  a  similar 
form  or  construction  ;  to  holes  in  battlements  or 
towers ;  to  holes  for  escape  or  evasion. 

Then  shalt  thou  make  loupes  of  jacynete  coloure,  alonge 
by  the  edge  of  ye  one  curtayne. — Bible,  1551.  Exodus,  c.  2G. 

And  at  another  lope  of  the  wall  on  a  ladder,  ther  was  tho 
lorde  of  Sereell,  and  fought  hande  to  hande  with  his  ene- 
myes. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  1.  c.  321. 

How  shall  your  house-lessc  heads,  and  vnfed  sides, 

Your  lopd,  and  window'd  raggednesse  defend  you 

From  seasons  such  as  these? 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

They  found  the  gates  fast  barred  long  ere  night 
And  every  loup  fast  lockt,  as  fearing  foes  despight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

And  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would  appear 
The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loop-holes  thrust. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
I  sold  my  sheep  and  lambkins  too 
For  silver  loops  and  garment  blue. 

Gay.  Prologue  to  the  Shepherd's  Week. 

The  wary  obviate  their  design  : 

Willi  wciejity  r-tones  o'erwhelm'd  their  troops  below, 
Shoot  thru'  tile  loop-holes,  anil  sharp  javelins  throw. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  (a. 


LOO 

——  Hut  if  those  fail 
Yet  tills  uneasy  loop-hol'd  gaol, 
In  which  ye*re  hamper'd  by  the  fetlock, 
Cannot  but  out  y'in  mind  of  wedlock. 

Hudibrat,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

The  descending  tendon,  when  it  is  got  low  enough,  is 
passed  through  a  loop,  or  ring  or  pully,  in  the  os  hyoides, 
and  then  made  to  ascend  ;  and.  having  thin  change  1  its 
line  of  direction,  is  inserted  into  the  inner  part  nf  the  chin  : 
by  which  device,  nz  the  turn  at  the  loop,  the  action  of  the 
mucle  (which  in  all  muscles  is  contraction)  that  before 
■would  have  pulled  the  jaw  up,  now  as  necessarily  draws  it 
down. — Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  9. 

•TIs  pleasant,  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat, 

To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 

Of  the  great  llabel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd  ; 

To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 


Palls  a  soft  murmur  on  th' 


i  dying  sound 

Coirpcr.  Task,  b. . 


LOORD.  )      Dr.  Jamieson,  who  notices  the 

Lo't'RDEx.  )  antiquity  of  the  etymology  specified 
in  the  quotation  from  Verstegan,  refers  the  word 
immediately  to  the  Fr.  Lourdin,  and  that  to  the 
Dut.  Zuyaerd,  pigcr,  desidiosus,  ignavus  homo,  or 
loer,  herd,  which  have  the  same  meaning,  and  to 
Ihc  latter  of  which  Kilian  traces  the  Fr.  Lourd. 
Loord,  lourd-en,  are  perhaps  low-er-ed,  lowcrd, 
louir'd,  lourd,  lourd-en;  and  tints  from  the  same 
source  and  of  equivalent  meaning  with  loicn  and 
lowt,  (qv. )  It  probably  owes  its  lengthened  ter- 
mination, en  into  ane,  from  Vcrsteiran's  traditionary 
etymology.     See  Lord;   It.  Lord ;  Sp.  Lmid. 

The  Scotch  writers  use  lurdanery.  which  is  also 
preserved  by  Holinshcd,  (Sfcotfantf,  Makvlme.)  See 
Jamieson. 

A  low,  debased,  degraded,  worthless  person. 
Sibriht  that  s.-hrew  as  a  lordan  gan  lusk.— R.  Bnmne,  p,  9. 

I  wene  that  none  wil  say  so  hut  lardattm,  y1  longed  to 

make  gay  daies  of  llmldes   passion,  or  make  hym  honored 
telder  the  he  should.—  Sir  T.  .More.    IVorkes,  p.  4'J2. 

Where  euery  lourden  will  become  a  leech. 

Gascoigne.    The  Fruiles  of  ll'arre. 
Mor.  Siker  IhoU!  but  a  leasie  loord 
And  reeks  much  of  thy  swink, 
That  with  fond  termes,  and  witlesse  wordes, 
To  blere  mine  eyes  doest  think. 

Spenser.  Shephear&s  Calender.  July. 

lourdahte.  Because  the  Danes  when  they  sometime  do- 
mineered ever  tiie  Kiiglishmcu,  \\ . n i ! h ',  lnj  honoured  with  the 
name  oxlofouh  which  is  now  Aus/,  the  people  in  scomc  did 
call  them  lour  danes,  instead  of  lord,  or  rather  lafnrd  done, 
lour  being  as  much  to  say  in  our  ancient  language,  as 
ijiacrs  in  Latin,  to  wit.  littler,  cowardly,  or  sluggish. 

Verstegan.  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  10. 

LOOS,  v.  }      Zoos  or  los  (says  Tookc)  is  evi- 

Lo'seo.       J  dently  the  past  part,  of  the  verb 

ldis-an,  eclebrare,  to  celebrate  ;  as  laus  also  is  : — 

1  eight  instances  of  the  nc 

he  past  part,  losed,  from  Chaucer. 

To   praise,   to    celebrate,    to   confer   fame    or 


Ofgodel 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  1S9. 
Tho  that  first  were  foos  &  com  of  paien  lay 
Of  Cristen  men  haf  los,  &  so  thei  wend  away. 

R.  Brtinnc,  p.  2.*.. 
To  crye  a  largesse  by  for  ourc  Lorde,  gourc  good  loose  to 
Bhewe.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  116. 

He  despiseth  and  setteth  at  nought  his  good  name  or  los. 

Chaucer.  Tale  of  Mclibeus. 
In'heueu  to  ben  losed  with  God  hath  none  endc. 

Id.   Testament  oj  Loue,  b.  i. 
With  this  tale  a  duke  arose. 
Whiche  was  a  worthy  knight  otiose. — Gojver.  Con.  A. b.iii. 

That  much  he  feared  least  reprochfull  blame 

•Willi  foule  dishonour  him  mote  blot  therefore; 
Besides  the  losse  of  so  much  loos  and  fame, 
As  through  the  world  thereby  should  gloritie  his  name. 

Stai  nter.  Faerie  QflffgBf,  b.  vi.  c.  12. 


LOOSE,  v. 
Loose,  n. 
Loose,  adj. 
Loose,  ad. 

LO'OSELY. 
Lo'OSEN,  B. 
Lo'OSF.NF.SS. 
lo'OSBMNP,  I 


Sec  To  Lose,  or  Leesf.  ; 
the  same  word,  somewhat 
differently  applied.  See  also 
Less, 

<  loth.  l.iu*an  ,•  A.  S.  Zysan  ; 
Dut.  and  Gcr.  Zosen;  Sw. 
I. rasa  :  nmiltcre,  dimittere,  to 
dismiss,  or  let  go. 


LOP 

To  free  from  its  hold  or  fastening  ;  to  untie,  to 
unbind,  to  remit,  to  dismiss ;  to  relax,  to  separate 
or  sever,  to  take  away ;  to  separate  or  sever, 
(from  a  close  or  connected  state  or  condition,)  to 
unclose ;  to  disconnect,  to  disengage.  And  thus, 
loose,  tf  lo  adj.  is  opposed  to — fixed  or  fastened,  tied 
or  tight;  bound  or  obliged;  (met.)  close,  con- 
nected, or  adhering;  confined,  or  defined,  or 
definite  ;  restricted  or  restrained. 

The  expression  in  Shakespeare, — "  at  his  very 
loose,"  Mr.  Steevens  explains, — "at  his  moment 
of  parting,  i.  e.  of  his  getting  loose  or  away  from 


And  whan  the  her:  was  /•'.■/<,  lie  gan  to  gon 
Toward  the  fen.  Chaucer.  The  Rcvcs  Tale 

This  miller  to  the  town  his  doughter  send 
For  ale  and  bread,  and  rosted  hem  a  goos, 
And  bond  hir  horse,  he  should  no  more  go  loos. 
Id.  It.  V.413G. 


)  openly  and  loocclg 


So  the  principal!  men  of  degree  in  the  army  raided  Vill- 
us' name,  anil  defaced  liis  images,  and  l.or.ino  Cteciua. 
■ho  then  was  in  bands,  desired  him  to  become  intercessour 
l  their  behalfe.— S'ai He.  Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  113. 

Their  [Robin-Hood's  men]  arrows  finely  pair'd,  for  timber 

and  for  feather, 
V  itli  birch  and  )!r.i7.il  piee'd,  to  fly  in  any  weather  ; 
And  shot  they  with  the  round,  the  square  or  forked  pile, 
The  loose  gave  such  a  twang,  as  might  be  heard  a  mile. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  26. 
Kin.  The  extreme  parts  of  time,  extremelie  forms 
All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed  : 
And  often  at  his  verie  loose  decides 
That,  which  long  processe  could  not  arbitrate. 

Shakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Warr  wearied  hath  perform'd  what  war  can  do, 
And  to  disorder'd  rage  let  loose  the  reins. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 
Whom  their  light  errour  loosely  doth  misguide. 


The  cause  of  this,  was  nothing  but  the  loosening  of  the 
earth,  which  comforteth  any  tree. 

.Bacon.  Natural!  fi- 


ller old  Malbecco,  which  did  her  upbrayd 
With  loosenesse  of  her  love  and  loathly  deed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  < 

All  the  bonds  and  restraints  under  which  men  lay,  1 
far  loosed,  that  any  man  might  be  free,  who  would  cone 
his  owu  liberty  and  enlargement. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Sei 


A  stranger  t 


;  delights  of  love, 


: 

Dost  thou  not  blush  to  live  so  like  a  beast, 
So  trim,  so  dissolute,  so  loosly  drest  ? 

Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  4. 
While  you,  with  looseu'd  sails  and  vows,  prepare 
To  seek  a  land,  that  flies  the  searcher's  care. 

Id.  Ovid,  Ep.  8. 
To  loose  the  links  that  gall'd  mankind  before, 
Or  bind  them  faster  on,  and  add  still  more. 

Cowpcr.  Truth. 
Nor  would  a  true  patriot  have  given  an  entire  loose  to  his 
zeal,  for  fear  of  running  matters  into  a  contrary  extreme,  by 
diminishing  too  far  the  influence  of  the  crown. 

Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  6. 
I  have  already  loosely  observed  that  their  system  sup- 
poses a  regular  derivation  of  the  language  from  a  few  short 
primitives.— Beddoes.  Observ.  on  the  Dutch  Etymologists. 
His  easy  presence  ebcck'd  no  decent  joy. 
Him  even  the  dissolute  admir'd ;  for  he 
A  graceful  looseness,  when  he  pleas'd,  put  on, 
And  laughing  could  instruct. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  iv. 

LOP,  v.  ^  This  word  does  not  appear  to  be 
Lop,  n.  >  of  very  ancient  use  in  the  lan- 
Lo'rrixG,  n.  )  guagc.  To  lop  the  bough  in  Isa. 
x.  33,  is  in  preceding  translations,— to  cut.  Dray- 
ton and  Spenser  are  the  most  remote  authorities 
that  have  occurred.  Minshew  derives  it  from 
the  Dut.  Zoo/;  Ger.  Zaub,  frons,  q.d.  ramos 
amputarc  ;  in  Fr.  Esbrancher, — "  to  lap  or  cut  off 
boughs ;  to  bare  or  deprive  of  branches,"  ( Cot- 
grave.  )      Thus,  frvndalor  is  in  Lat a  hppcr 
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LOR 

of  trees,  distinguished  by  Ovid  from  putatorr-a. 
pruner. 

To  hew  or  cut  off  (boughs  or  branches ;)  gene- 
rally, to  cut  off. 

i  lopp'd;  from  shoulders  arms 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  22. 
Now  thy  selfe  hath  lost  both  lopp  and  topp  ; 
Ala  my  budding  branch  thou  wouldest  cropp; 
But  were  thy  yeres  greene,  as  now  bene  mine, 
To  other  dclightes  they  would  encline. 

Spenser.  Shephcard't  Calender.  February. 

Sixt  part  of  each  ? 

A  trembling  contribution  ;  why  we  take 

From  euery  tree,  lop,  barke,  and  part  o'  th'  timber. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  nil.  Acti.  sc.  }. 
Stern  Hector  wav'd  his  sword  :  and  standing  near 
Where  furious  Ajax  ply'd  his  ashen  spear, 
Full  on  the  lance  a  stroke  60  justly  sped, 
That  the  broad  falchion  loppd  its  brazen  head. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.xvi. 
Thus  by  laying 
branches,  but  by  la;,  ing  the 
fixed  the  only  rule  which  can 


thei 


at ;  not  by  lopping  off  the 
:o  the  root,  our  Saviour 
produce  good  morals. 

Paley,  Set.  7. 
If  they  arc  divided  yet  further,  so  as  to  be  laid  close, 


Mind, 


I  carried  to  I 


er.U  ,-,.. 


eV"; 


LOPE.     See  Lobster. 

LOPE,  i.  e.  leapt.     See  Leap. 

LOQUA'CIOUS.  >      Ft.  LoquacUe ;    It.  Zo- 

Loqla'citv.  )  quacita  ;    Sp.  Zoquacidad ; 

Lat.  Zoquacitas ;  from  loqui,  to  speak,  to  talk. 

Talkative ;  tree  of  speech  ;  too  free  of  speech  ; 
full  of  chatter,  chattering.     See  Locution. 

To  whom  sad  Eve  with  shame  High  overwlielm'd, 

Confessing  soon,  yet  not  before  her  judge 

Bold  or  loquacious,  thus  abasht  repli'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

The  swallow  skims  the  river's  watry  face, 

The  frogs  renew  the  croaks  of  their  loquacious  race. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Gcorg.  1. 

Why  loquacity  is  to  he  avoided,  the  wise  man  gives  us  a 
sufficient  reason.  Prov.  x.  19.  In  the  multitude  of  words 
there  wanteth  not  sin.  And  Eccles.  v.  7.  In  many  words 
there  are  divers  vanities.—  Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.li. 

Then,  nymph,  again,  with  all  their  wonted  ease, 

Thy  wanton  waters,  volatile  and  free, 
Shall  wildly  warble,  as  they  please, 
Their  soft,  loquacious  harmony. 

Mason.  To  a  Water  Nymph. 
Most  men  desire  likewise  their  turn  in  the  conversation ; 
and  regard  with  a  very  evil  eye  that  loquacity  which  de- 
prives them  of  a  right  they  are  naturally  so  jealous  of. 

Hume.  Principles  of  Morals,  s.  8. 

LORD,  v.      }        A.  S.  Hlaf-ord,  afterwards 
Lord,  n.  loverd,    (says    Skinner,)    from 

Lo'rding,  n.         hlaf  bread,  and  ford  for  afford, 
Lo'rdi.ing,  71.  I  to  supply,  because  a  lord  sup- 
Lo'rdlv,  adj.  (plies  many  with  bread.     Junius 
Lo'rdlv,  art.        dislikes  this  nffrril,  knowing  no 
Lo'rdliness.       such  word  in  the  A.  S.,  and 
Lo'rdship.      J  pronounces  hlaf-ord  to  be  com- 
posed of  hlaf  panis,  bread,  (sec  Loaf,)  and  oro", 
iuitium,  origo  ;  source,  origin.     Tooke  composes 
the  word  of  the  same  parts,  but  gives  to  hlaf  its 
literal  meaning,  raised  or  exulted,  as  the  past  part, 
of  hlif-ian,  to  raise  : — Zord,  therefore,  means  high- 
horn,  or  of  an   exalted   origin ;    hlaf  raised   or  - 
exalted ;  and  ord,  ortus,  source,  origin,  birth.   (See 
Or,  and  Ord.)     Verstegan  writes   copiously  and 
curiously  upon  this  word,  and  upon  Lady.     (See 
his  Restitution  nf  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  10. ) 

Zord,  then,  is  a  general  name  for  one  high-born, 
or  of  high  rank,  and,  consequentially,  of  high  au- 
thority, a  superior,  a  master. 

To  lard, — to  be  or  become,  to  act  as  lord,  i.  e. 
as  superior  or  master ;    as  sovereign ;  to  use  or 
abuse  the  authority  or  power  of  a  superior ;  to 
domineer. 
Fygteth  \ 
Thenchcth 


or  pure  kunde,  and  defendeth  goure  rygte 
i  the  nede  of  the  londe,  &  of  vr  loucrd  m; 


I  mygte. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  173. 
Cadour,  erl  of  Cornwayle,  tho  he  adde  ydo  al  thys, 
To  the  kyng  ys  loucrd  wende.  Id.  p.  176. 

The  contas  was  glad  y  now  tho  hire  lord  to  hire  com, 
And  eyther  other  in  here  armes  myd  gret  Jnye  nom. 

Id.  p.  159 


LOR 


Listen  me,  lord  Knoute,  if  it  be  thi  wille, 
How  he  betraied  ray  lord,  &  ray  sonoe  fulle  illc. 

R.  Brunnc,  I 
&  Vftlliam  wist  of  alle,  what  it  suld  amounte, 
Of  lordyng  St  of  thralle  the  exteute  tborgh  2 


The  Englis  of  this  lond  the  lordscltip  thei  toke.— Id.  p.  8. 
Ac  tlie  more  he  halh  and  wynneth  the  world  at  hus  wille, 


We  mygte  be  lordis  aloft,  and  lyve  as  us  hasten. — Id.  p.  9. 


Not  ech  man  that  seith  to  me,  Lord,  Lord,  sclial  entre 
into  the  kyngdom  of  hevenes,  but  he  that  doth  the  wille  of 
my  fadir  that  is  in  hevenes. — Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  7. 

Not  all  they  yt  say  unto  me  Lorde,  Lorde,  shal  enter  into 
the  kvogdome  of  heauen  :  but  he  that  doeth  my  father'.;  v  y  11 
whiche  is  in  heauen.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Deeth  schal  no  more  haue  lordschipe  on  him. 

Wiclif.  Romayns,  c.  0. 
And  dispisen  lordschiping. — Id.  2  Petit;  c.  2. 
Listeneth,  lordingcs,  in  good  intente, 
And  I  wol  tell  you  varament 
Of  mirthe  and  of  solas. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  v.  13,042. 
And  thi  wil  is  thy  principal, 
And  hath  the  lordship  of  thy  wit. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

The  whiles  she  lordelh  in  licentious  blisse, 
Of  her  freewill,  scorning  both  thee  and  me? 

Spenser,  Son.  10. 

He  being  thus  lorded, 

Not  onely  with  what  my  reuenew  yeelded, 
But  what  my  power  might  els  exact. 

Shakespeare.   Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

It  was  not  the  prevention  of  schism,  but  it  was  schism 

itself,  and  the  hateful  thirst  of  lording  in  the  church,  that 

l  being  upon  prelaty;  this  was  the  true  cause, 


Here  may  you,  Muses,  our  dear  soveraignes, 
Scorn  each  base  lordling  ever  you  disdains. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  ii.  Sat.  2. 
Estsoones  he  perced  through  his  chaufed  chest, 

With  thrilling  point  of  deadly  yron  brand, 
And  launcht  his  lordly  hart. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

Not  to  ferret  out  concealed  lands  for  the  supporte  of 
their  owne  priuat  lordlines. 

Holinshed.  Historic  of  England,  b.  vi.  c.  16. 

Some  gan  to  gape  for  greedie  govemaunce, 
And  match  them  selfe  with  mightie  potentates, 
Lovers  of  lordship,  and  troublers  of  States. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  May. 
Arms  are  the  trade  of  each  plebeian  soul ; 
'Tis  death  to  fight ;  hut  kingly  to  control. 
Lord-/ihe  at  ease,  with  arbitrary  power, 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour. 

Drydcn.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
But  where  is  lordly  Babylon  ?  where  now 
Lifts  she  to  heaven  her  giant  brow  ? — Hughes.  The  Ecslacy. 
Perhaps  been  poorly  rich,  and  meanly  great, 
The  slave  of  pomp,  a  cypl 
lordly  neglectful  of  a  worth  unknown,    * 
And  slumbering  in  a  scat,  by  chance  my  own. 

Savage.  The  Bastard. 
The  lords  temporal  consist  of  all  the  peers  of  the  realm, 
(the  bishops  not  being  in  strictness  held  to  be  such,  but 
merely  h,r,ls  of  parliament)  by  whatever  title  of  nobility  dis- 
tinguished; dukes,  marquisses,  carles,  viscounts,  or  barons. 
Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  2. 
My  lord.    1  have  been  lately  informed,  by  the  proprietor 
of  The  World,  that  two  papers,  in  which  niy  Dictionary  is 
recommended  to  the  public,  were  written  hy  your  h.oh.ht,,. 
Johnson.  Letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield. 
The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone, 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traveller, 

LORD.  It.  Lord;  Sp.  Laud;  Fr.  Lourd ; 
Low  Lat.  Lurdus,  stolidus.  Lordicare, — Dorso 
incurvate  incedere  ;  to  walk  with  the  back  bent ; 
from  the  Gr.  \opbos,  incurvus.  (See  Du  Cange.) 
Bochart  thinks  it  is  the  Eng.  Lord;  applied  con- 
temptuously, and  that  the  usage  arose  in  the  wars 
between  the  French  and  English.  See  Menaye. 
And  see  Loord. 

A  hump-backed  person  is  so  nick-named. 


LOS 

LORE,  v.  )      A.  S.  Leor-an,  past  part,  tor-en, 
Lorn.         J  to  lose.    We  now  use  forlorn,  (qv.) 
i.  e.    utterly  lost,    deserted,  forsaken,    destitute, 
solitary. 
Mot  thei  Lowys  hent,  he  suld  haf  lorn  his  heued. 

R.  Brunnc,  p.  101. 
Tims  gate  was  that  weixe  pe  led,  wlthouten  lore. 

Id.  p.  97. 
Thy  mind  is  tome,  thou  janglest  as  a  jay. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lames  Talc,  v.  5194. 
Take  hem  agen,  for  now  maist  thou  not  say, 
That  thou  hast  lorn  11011  of  thy  children  tway. 

Id.  lb.  v.  89-17. 
Thus  hath  the  kite  my  love  in  hire  service, 
And  I  am  lorn  withouten  remedy. 


Id.  The  Frankcleines  Tale,  i 


Fori 


i  did  no  pile 


To  hym  whiche  for  my  loue  is  lore, 

Do  no  pitee  to  me  therefore. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

Neither  of  them  she  found  where  she  them  lore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 
Dig.  Hobbin,  ah  Hobbin  !  I  curse  the  sound 
That  ever  i  casl  to  have  funt  ibis  ground. 

Id.  ShephearaVs  Calender.  September. 

LO'REL,  or  ^      Lord,  from  the  A.  S.  Leor-an, 

Lo'sel.  >  past  part.  Lor-en,  to  lose ;  and 

Lo'selry.  J  Los-el,  from  the  A.  S.  Leos-an, 
los-ian,  also  to  lose.  Chaucer  renders  perditissi- 
mus,  lorel.     It  is  well  explained  by  Verstegan — 

A  losel  is  one  that  hath  lost,  neglected,  or  cast 
off  his  owne  good,  and  welfare,  and  so  is  become 
lewd,  and  carelesse  of  credit  and  honesty. 

For  me  ys  levere  in  this  lif.  as  a  lorel  begger 

Than  in  lysse  to  lyve.  and  lese  lyf  &  soule. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  103. 

And  I  se  that  euery  lorell,  shapeth  hym  to  finde  newe 
fraudes,  for  to  accuse  good  folk. — Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

Thus  sayest  thou,  lorel,  whan  thou  gost  to  bed, 

And  that  no  wise  man  needeth  for  to  wed. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  V.  5855. 

He  would  not  haue  you  thinke  yt  all  the  gestes  that  you 

shall  receaue  shall  be  angels,  but  some  shall  be  leud  losels. 

Frylll.   Workes,  p.  64. 

I  dought  least  hy  sorsery 

Or  such  other  loselry.^-Skellon.  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  ? 

But  he  that  resisteth  the  proud,  and  giveth  his  grace  to 
the  humble,  would  not  permit  the 
naughtie  and  ' 
appointed  his 


Holinshed.  Rich.  II.  an.  13S1 
Syker,  thou  speakes  like  a  lewd  lorrell 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  Xuhj 
lozell  wand'ring  by  the  way, 


Tho 
Of  Heaven  to  demen  s 


The  whyh 
One  that  to  bountie  never  cast  his  mynd 
Ne  thought  of  honour  ever  did  assay,  ' 


Id.  Faerie  Qu 


The  father's  trade  once  highly  priz'd, 

And  justly  honour'd  in  those  better  times, 
By  every  Ivzc!  cniclit  I  sec  despis'd. — Id.    Eel.  4. 

LORICATE,  v.  )       Lat.  Loricare ;    propri 
Lorica'tion.         j  lorica  est  tegimen  de  corio, 
tanquam  de  loro  factum  ;  a  covering  of  leather 
(for  the  breast,  and  thus — a  breastplate.) 
To  cover  or  protect,  (as  with  a  breastplate.) 
Thereforehath  nature  li.ria/cd  or  plastered  over  the  sides 
of  the  forementioned  hole  with  ear-wax,  to  stop  and  en- 
tangle any  insects  that  should  attempt  to  creep  in  there. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 
These  cones  [of  the  cedar]  have  the  entire  loricalion 
smoother  couched  than  those  of  the  fir  kind. — Evelyn. 

LO'RIMER.  Fr.  Larmier,  a  worker  in  small 
iron ;  a  loris  conficiendis.  A  maker  of  bits  for 
bridles  of  horses,  and  such  like  as  spurres  and 
small  iron  work,  (Minshew.) 

Certes,  (saith  he),  Bremichen  is  a  towne  maintained 
chieflie  by  smiths,  nailers,  cutlers,  edge-toole  forgers,  lori- 
mers,  or  bit-makers. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Brilaine,  c.  25. 

LOSE,  v.  ~\       Anciently  also  written  to  leese; 

Lo'seable.  I  and  see  Less  and  to  Loose  ;   op- 

Lo'ser.  I  posed  to  —  to  keep,  retain,   or 

Lo'sing,  n.  >  preserve. 

Loss.  I       To  dismiss,  to  separate,  part 

Lo'ssfu!,.  I  or  depart  from ;    to  give  up,  to 

Lo'ssless.  J  quit,    to   resign,    relinquish,    or 


LOS 

abandon,  the  hold,  propert)*,  or  possession  of;  fo 
dispossess,  deprive,  to  diminish,  to  waste,  to  ruin, 
to  destroy. 

Opposed  to — to  gain  or  obtain  : — . 
To  miss  the  possession  or  acquisition. 
For  he  was  somdel  schort,  he  clupede  him  Couvthose, 
And  he  ne  mygte  neuer  afterward  thulke  name  lese. 

Jt.  Gloucester,  p.  412. 
Thou  may  haf  thi  wille,  if  thou  to  loue  chese, 
&  if  thou  turne  title  iile,  non  wote  who  salle  lese. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  116. 
Ion  gctc  tin  coroun,  thou  losis  thi  dignite. 

Id.  p.  272. 
His  reame,  as  ge  herd,  he  lost  thorgh  conseilers. 

Id.  p.  280. 
He  that  fyndoth  his  Ivf,  sdi.il  l->c$e  it :   and  he  that  lecsith 
hia  lyf  fur  nu'  schal  fwtde  it.—  IViehf.  Matthew,  c.  7. 


And  if  he  hath  lost  oon 
i'ynde  it  1—U'irUf.  Luke,  c.  15. 

Yf  he  loose  one  of  the,  doth  [he] 
nyne  in  the  wiMernes,  and  go  after  t! 
he  rynde  hym.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


And  he  was  techynge  euery  day  in  the  temple,  and  the 
jriiu'is  of  pvestis  and  scribis  and  the  pvincis  of  the  puple 
ioughten  to  lese  him. — Id.  Luke,  c.  19. 


r.ul  natheles,  yet  had  I  lever  lese 
My  lif,  than  of  my  hody  have  a  shame, 
Or  know  myselven  false,  or  lese  my  name. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankcleines  Tale,  V.  1G75. 

This  world  had  him  in  awe 

For  losing  of  richesse  and  libertee. 

Id.  The  Monies  Tale,  v.  14,478. 
Then  rekke  I  not,  whan  I  haue  lost  my  lif 
Though  that  Arcita  win  hire  to  his  \ 


No  i 


Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2259 
l  therefore  up  peine  of  losse  of  lif, 


i  send,  or  tinder  bine;. 


Id.  lb.  v.  2545 


That  i'ais  Xessus  the  geant 
Made  vnto  him,  and  to  his  wife, 
"Wherof  that  he  had  lost  his  life. 


And  I  In- re  fore  I  think  i 
;  be  set  with  lavender,  or  bayes  or  the  like. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  489. 

Marci.  Talte  heed  you  leese  it  not,  signior,  ere  you  come 
here  :  preserve  it. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  Ins  Humour,  Act  v.  SC,  I. 

F.uen  so  by  lone,  the  yong  and  tender  wit 
Is  turn'd  to  folly,  blasting  in  the  bud, 
Lno.-iii't/  his  verdure,  euen  in  the  prime, 
And  all  the  faire  effects  of  future  hopes. 

Shakespeare.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  i.  SC  1. 
For  him  [man]  ] 


1  right 


These  idle  words  we  answer  with  silence   and  scorne. 
Let  loser:,  [in  some  ed.  lecscrs]  haue  leave  to  talk. 

Id.  The  Honour  of  the  Marled  Clergie,  b.  iii.  §.  17. 
But  fed  with  lingVIng  lmpes  of  future  gain, 
Dream  not  what  'tis  to  doubt  a  loser's  pain. 

Drummond.  On  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
He  [Hannihall]  beate  Scipio  the  consul],  and  sent  him 
(with  the  losse  of  almost  all  his  horses)  wounded  out  of  the 
field. — Hakcwill.  Apology,  b.  iv.  s.  7. 


:  !..<  dep 

Ho, 


olinshed.  Scotland,  continued  by  Thin,  an.  1572. 


Rebellion  rages  in  our  Irish  province  but,  with 

nd  /„>../,. .1  Vict.  iries  ul   few  against    many,    is  daily  discnm- 
ted  and  broken.— Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smeclijiniiiius. 


Man  was  by  bis  fault  a  great  lour,  and  became  deprived 
of  hi:;],  advantages  ;  yet  the  mercy  of  Cod  did  leave  biui  in 
no  very  deplorable  estate.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  37. 
Had  the  sad  citv  fate's  decree  foreknown, 
What  floods,  fast  falling,  should  her  loss  bemoan. 

Rowe.  Luetni,  b.  vii. 


tion  [tost  in  errnur  and  sin.  lost  in  gilt  and 
lost  in  trouble  and  misery),  and,  the  son  of  man  Isaitli  he 
hhnselft  came  to  save,  to  airo\w,\ov,  that  which  was  lost  (or 
whatever  was  lost.) — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  39. 

I  heard  him  make  enquiry,  whether  the  frigorifick  faculty 
of  these  corpuscles  be  loosable,  or  not. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  753. 
A  man  who  losrs  his  sight,  improves  ttie  sensibility  of  his 
touch  :  but  who  would  consent,  for  such  a  recompence,  to 
part  with  the  pleasures  which  he  receives  from  the  eye. 

Stewart.  Of  the  JI„„,a„  MmJ,  pt.  ii.  s.  1.  Introd. 


most  celebrated  speakers. — Hume.  pt.  i.  Ess.  13. 

LO'SENGE,  or)         Fr.    Lozenge.       Menage 
Lo'zenge.  )  writes  largely  ti|ion  tilts  word ; 

mentioning  among  others  the  etymology  pro- 
posed by  Scaliger,  and  selected  by  Skinner, — a 
voce  laurengc,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to 
the  leaf  of  the  hunts,  which  has  the  figure  of  a 
rhombus.  Mr.  Tvnvhitt  says, — "  A  quadrilateral 
figure  of  equal  sides  but  unequal  angles,  in  which 
the  arms  of  women  are  usually  painted,"  (Horn, 
of  the  Hose.  )  "  Lnsgnges  seems  to  signify  small 
figures  of  the  same  form  in  the  fretwork  of  a 
crown,"  (House  nf  Fame.) 

I  painted  all  with  amorettes 

And  with  losenoes  and  scochons, 

With  birdes  ;   liberdes,  and  lions.— Chaucer.  R.  of  the  R. 

With  crownes  wrought  full  of  losinges. 

Id.  The  House  oj  Fame,  b.  iii. 

They  of  Megari  also  do  shew  a  tombe  of  the  Amazones  in 

their  city  which  is  as  you  go  from  the  market  place  to  the 

place  they  call  Rhus  ;  where  they  find  an  ancient  tombe, 

cut  in  form  and  fashion  of  a  losenge. 

North.   Plutarch,  p.  12. 
The  rhombus  or  lozmoe  ligin-e  si,  visible  in  this  order,  was 
also  a  remarkable  form  of  battle  in  the  Grecian  cavalry. 

Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  1. 

Twoe  other  large  diamonds  cut  lozen  wise,  garnished 
■with  small  diamonds. 

IVatpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  App. 

LO'SENGERE.  1      Fr.  Losengier ,-  Sp.Lison- 
Lo'sengery.  fjero, — a  flatterer,   bcguiler, 

deceiver,  (Cotgrave.)     See  Leasing. 

Sir  Jon  mad  biro  prest,  he  trost  that  losenyrre. 


ye  lordes,  many  a  false  flatour 
your  court,  and  many  a  losengeour. 

Chaucer.    The  Xouues  Preestes  Tale, 


Children  villi  r 


Holinshed.   HUoiienfSe 


number  of  such 
itland.  Conarus. 


LOT,  re.  "\        A.  S.  Hleat-au,  sortiri,  to  cast 

Lot,  v.  >fote;   Dut. Lot-en,  loot-en;  Sw. 

Lo'ttery.  J  Lolta  ;  Goth.  I/lauts ;  A.  S. 
Hlot;  Get.  lot i  Dut.  Lot:  Sw.Zott;  Yr.Lol; 
It.  Lotto.  Tooke  considers  the  A.S.  IJlot  to 
be  the  regular  past  tense  and  past  part:  of 
Hlidan,  tegere,  nperirc,  to  cover ;  and  that  it 
means  something  covered  or  hidden.  Upon  this 
past  part,  then  the  A.S.  Hlcot-an,  sortiri,  must 
have  been  formed. 

Lot, — that  which, — rircumstance  or  event,  part 
or  portion,  chance  or  fortune, — which  is  covered, 
concealed,  unknown. 

Lot  is  also  applied  to  any  thing  which  is  used 
(see  Clergy;  to  decide  or  determine,  or  bring  to 
light  or  disclose,  the  lot  or  tiling  (vet)  unknown. 

Lot-teller,— a  teller  of  covered  or  hidden  things. 


LOV 

To  lot  or  allot,  (qv.)— -to  give  by  lot,  to  grant  or 
distribute  by  lot  ,-  and  then  generally  to  give, 
grant,  distribute,  or  apportion.     And  the  noun, — 

Portion  or  share. 


When  they  had  crucified  hvm.  they  parted  hys  garmentes 
&  dyd  caste  lot.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 
And  every  third  yeare  withouten  dout, 
They  casten  lotlc.— Chaucer.  The  Legend  of  Ariadne. 

Upon  fortune  her  lolte  thei  cast. — Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  V. 

Witches,  in  foretime  named  lot-tellers;  now  commonly 
called  sorcerers.  —  Cntaloque  of  English  Printed  Bool.s, 
1595.  By  Andrew  Maunscll. 

You  goodly  sister  floods,  how  happy  is  your  state ! 

Cr  should  I  runt,'  c  n.ni . nd  your  features,  or  your  fate, 
That  Milford,  which  this  isle  her  greatest  port  doth  call, 
Before  your  equal  floods  is  lotted  to  your  fall  ? 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  5. 


Hooker.    J'e,  /,  w,/,./.v,f,7  1 


Gabriel,  t;,  thee  thy  course  by  lot  I 
Charge  and  strict  watch,  that  to  tl 
No  evil  thing  approach  or  enter  in 


i  happie  place 

Paradise  Los!, 


The  virgins  also  shall  on  feastful  days 
Visit  his  tomb  with  flowers,  only  bewailing 
His  lot  unfortunate  in  nuptial  choice, 
from  v.'heiu'c  ca;divil_\  ami  I"->s  of  eyes. 

Id.  Samson  Agonistes. 

Each  ruarkt  his  lot,  and  cast  it  in  to  Agamemnon's  easl 
Chairman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v 


Prior.   The  Ladle.  Moral. 
The  lots  produced,  etch  hero  signs  his  own; 
Then  in  the  General's  helm  the  fates  are  thrown. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vii. 

And  v,i,li  his  signature  impress'd 

Each  plac'd  his  lot  in  Agamemnon's  helm. — Cowper.  lb. 

That  the  chance  of  gain  is  naturally  over-valued,  we  may 

learn  from  tire  univecal  success  of  lotteries 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  10. 


Lat.  Lotto,  from  lutum,  past  part. 
h. 

ated 


LO'TION. 
of  lavarc,  to  wash. 

A  wash, — generally  applied   to   a 
wash. 

In  Animadversions,  saith  he,  I  find  the  mention  of  old 

cloaks,  false  beards.  ni;.'bt  walkers,  and  salt  lotions  .  therefore 
the  animadverter  haunts  playhouses  and  bordelloes  ;  for  if 
he  did  not,  how  could  he  speak  of  such  gear  ? 

Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smcclymnuus. 

It  is  observable,  that  Ibis  provision  is  not  found  in  fish. — 
the  element  in  which  they  live  sup;, lying  a  constant  lotion 
to  the  eye. — Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  3. 

LOUD,  or  LOWD.  See  the  verb  to  tow  or 
bellow. 

LOVE,  v.       i.      A.S.Xu/-vin;  Dut.Zie»«n; 

Love,  h.  Ger.  Lichen,    amare,   diligere. 

Lo'veable.  Wachter  derives  from  licb,  bo- 

Lo'veless.  num.    because    every   one   de- 

Lo'vei.y,  adj.  sires  that  which  is  good  :  1Mb, 
Lo'vei.v,  ad.  it  is  more  probable,  is  from 
Lo'vei.ily.  ^  lieb-cn,  grateful,  and  therefore 
LIVELINESS,  (good.  It  may  at  least  admit  a 
Lo'vF.n.  "conjecture  that  the  A..S.Luf- 

Lo'vered.  ian,  to  love,  has  a  reason  for 

Lo'vesome  its  application  similar  to  that 

Lo'vino,  7t.  of  the  Lat.  Diligere;  (legere, 
Lo'vingly.  to  gather,  to  take  up  or  out  (of 

Lo'vingness.  )  a  number,)  to  choose,  sc.  one 
in  preference  to  another;  to  prefer;)  and  that  it 
is  formed  upon  the  A.  S.  HUf-ian,  to  lift  or  take 
up,  to  pick  up,  to  select,  to  prefer. 

To  prefer,  to  desire,  as  an  object  of  possession 
or  enjoyment ;  to  delight  in,  to  be  pleased  or  gra- 
tified with,  to  take  pleasure  or  gratification  in, 
delight  in. 
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LOV 

Love,  the  noun,  is  applied  emphatically  to  the 
passion  between  the  sexes.  Lover  is,  by  old 
writers,  applied  as  friend — by  male  to  male.  Love 
is  much  used — prefixed. 

Euereft  he  louede  hym  the  more,  &:  al  Englysse  vor  hya 
loue. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  320. 

Kynewolf,  of  the  kynred  of  Adelardes  blode, 

A  while  lufed  the  Inglis,  s:  wele  witli  tham  stode. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  9. 

Non  on  so  faire  of  face,  of  spech  so  1  ujly. — Id.  p.  30. 

Thouh  he  be  loveliche  to  loken  on.  and  lofsom  a  bedde. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  179. 

Moost  dere  britheren,  loue  we  togidre,  for  eharite  is  oi 
God,  ech  that  loueth  his  brothir  is  borun  of  God  and  knowith 
God :  he  that  loueth  not  knowith  not  God,  for  God  is 
eharite.—  Wiclif.  1  Jon,  c.  4. 

Beloued,  let  vs  loue  one  another :  for  loue  commcth  of 
God :  and  euerye  one  that  loueth,  is  borne  of  God,  and 
knowetb.  God,  for  God  is  lone.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


&  rightwys, 
you  if  he  ben  sueris  and 


And  who  is  it  that  si 
loucris  of  goodness. — Id 
Harde  is  the  heart  that  loueth  nought 
In  Mey,  whan  all  this  mirth  is  wrought. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Sir  Mirthe  her  by  the  finger  hade 

llaimein;'    ami  she  bill!  also, 

Great  loue  was  atwixt  hem  two.  Id.  lb. 

Whan  that  Arcite  had  romecl  all  his  fill, 

And  songen  all  the  roundel  lustily, 

Into  a  studu-  In-  tell  sodenly, 

As  don  these  loiers  in  hire  .jueinte  geres. 

Id.  The  Kniyhtes  Tale,  v.  1533. 

I  not  a  louedaie 
nompere, 


What  fquod  she)  moste  of  a 
utwene  God  and  mankind,  and  these  a  manic  to 
o  put  the  quarell  at  ende. — Id.   Testament  of  L 


\>eed  lilr  hosbond  so, 
Id  alway  upon  hire  thinke, 
wiche  a  maner  love-drinke, 
d  er  it  was  by  the  morow. 

Id.  The  II  if  of  Bathes  Prologue, 

the  grcter  end  ther  was. 


Sir,'  Thop.'is  IVU   in  lor,  -le'irji::*}, 

Al  whan  he  herd  the  throstel  sin; 
And  pricked  as  he  were  wood. 


Id.   The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  v.  13,702. 


What  woll  ve  more,  O  lovesome 

Let  Troy  and  Troians  fro  you 

Drive  out  that  bitter  hope,  and  t 


!  good  chere. 

'.  Troil.  S,-  Cres.  b. 


I'm  she  t.im-'ht  all  the  craft  oftrcwe  toeing. 

Id.  The  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Prol. 
And  netheless  there  is  no  man 
In  all  this  world  so  wise,  that  can 

Of  loue  temper  the  measure.  GoKcr.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Si,  ;.'nth  the  wrctcbe  loueless 

Beiapcd  for  his  scarsitce.  Id,  lb.  b.  v. 

I.o  there  a  nice  husbonde, 
Which  thus  his  wile  hath  loste  for  euer, 
Hot  nctlu  less  she  had  a  letter, 
The  kynge  her  weddeth  and  honourah. — Id.  lb. 


I  1.,,;.  . 


ntnOi 


Ilaile  wedded  loue.  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  proprietie, 
In  Paradise,  of  all  things  common  else. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 
No  tyger-reft  her  yong,  nor  savage  brood, 
No,  not  the  foaming  boare,  that  durst  approve 

/  ,       .       il.       Ci:  'i    ".  : 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii. 

For  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 

In  woman,  then  u,  study  household  good, 
Aud  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost.  b.  ix. 
With  this  I  depart,  that  i 
good  of  Home,  I  haue  the  s 
shall  please  my  country  to 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Ccesar,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Yet  takes  he  much  delight 

ew.  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  29. 


•  dagger  for  myselfe,  when  i 


Lord  Brooke.  Mustapha. 
Who  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  lover'd. 

Shakespeare.  A  Lover's  Complaint. 

The  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 

Tuues  sweete-i  his  h>ve-Uil«"<r'<l  song. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.v. 
T'awayt  his  eomming  of  your  ioyous  make, 
And  hearken  to  the  birds  lore-learned  song, 
Tiie  dcawy  k-aves  among. — Spenser.  Epit/talamion. 
That  would  she  ought,  or  would  she  naught, 
This  lad  would  never  from  her  thought, 

She  in  love-longing  fell.  Drayton,  Eel.  4. 

And  in  the  violet-embroider'd  vale 
Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well. 

Milton.  Comus. 
From  loveless  youth  to  unrespected  age. 
No  passion  gratify'd,  except  her  rage. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  I'pist 2. 
Alive,  the  hand  of  crooked  age  had  marrtt 
Those  /<«','///  features,  which  cold  death  hath  spar'd. 

Waller.  On  the  Picture  of  a  fair  Youth. 


Lovelily  dreadful ;  and  the  fate  of  Venice 
Seems  on  thy  sword  already. 

Olwag.  Venice  Preserved,  Actii.  sc.  3. 
A  generous  bottle  and  a  lovesome  she, 
Are  th'  only  joys  in  nature  next  to  thee. 

Id.  Epistle  lo  Mr.  Duke. 
The  love  of  good,  and  solicitude  to  procure  it,  is  not  only 
the  ruling  principle  of  every  sentient  being,  but  it  meets 
with  the  full  approbatiou  of  every  rational  being. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  c.  1.  s.  3. 
i  peace,  Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed; 


Ini 


i  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen  ; 
,  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 
we  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
i  below,  and  s 


For  love  is  heaven  and  heaven  is  love. 

Scott.  Lag  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  c.  3. 

Forlorn  of  hope  the  lovely  maid  I  left, 

Fensive  and  pale,  of  every  joy  bereft : 

She  to  her  silent  couch  retir'd  to  weep, 

Whilst  1  embark'd  in  .sadness  on  the  deep. 

Falconer.  The  Shipwreck,  c.  1. 

A  portrait,  said  to  be  of  bis  queen,  in  the  Ashmolean 
jliiseum.  at  Oxford,  conveys  no  idea  of  her  loveliness,  nor 
of  any  skill  in  the  painter. 

JVulpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  3. 

The  Revolution  shewed  them  [the  Tories]  to  have  been, 
in  this  respect,  nothing  but  a  genuine  Court  party,  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  British  '.  ,'nv  ■inment  ;  that  is,  lovers 
tif  liberty ,  but  greater  /orers  of  monaichy.— Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess. 9. 

The  Court  had  gone  a  good  way  beyond  the  fashion  of  the 
preceding  reign,  when  the  gallantry  in  vogue  was  to  wear  a 
lock  of  some  favourite  object  ;  and  yet  Prynne  had  thought 
that  mode  so  damnable,  that  lie  published  an  absurd  piece 
against  it,  called  The  unloveliness  of  lovelocks. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.  c.  1. 

LOUKE:— Skinner  tells  us,  is  said  to  be— a 
■ellow  receiver :  Jamieson  thinks  Chaucer  used 
the  word  as  equivalent  to  a  trull  (in  v.  luchy.) 
Tyrwhitt  seems  to  suspect  it  has  an  affinity  to 
lush,  (qv.) 

And  forthere  n'is  no  thefe  without  a  louke 

That  hclpeth  him  to  wasten  and  to  souke, 


Oft 


In     i 


nicer.  The  Cokes  Prologue,  v.  4413. 

LOUNGE,  v.  ~\       We  owe  this  modern  usage 

Lounge,  n.         Vto   the    old    English   Lungis ; 

Lo'l'Ncer.  J  (Fr.Lonyis;  It. Longone, which 
Menage  derives  from  the  Lat.  Longus,)  a  long, 
lazy  loiterer. 

To  loiter  about  inactively. 

But  I  will  roar  aloud  and  spare  not,  to  the  terror  of,  at 
present,  avery  flourishing  society  of  people,  called  Iminyers, 


observations 
link  they  have  already  too  much 
i  be  in  need  of  staying  a 


No.  l'Jl. 


You,  my  good  sir,  who  have  lounged  about  to  such  good 
purpose  as  to  be  able  to  improve  others,  will,  I  hope,  take 
your  weaker  brothers  and  sisters  under  your  direction  ;  and 
if  you  will  make  Dunn's  rooms  a  Lounging  hall  instead  of 
a  chapel,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  assure  you  it  will  be 
better  attended  in  the  one  character  than  in  the  other. 

Lounger,  No.  8. 

A.  S.  Lus ;  Ger.  Laus ;  Dut. 
Luys ;  Sw.  Lus.     Wachtcr  sug- 
'gests  the  verb  Lies-en,  (to  lose,) 
perdere,  corrumpere,  as  the  Gr. 
VOL.  II. 


LOUSE,  v.  ~\ 
Louse,  n.       \  j 
Lo;usv.  h 

LO'USINESS.    J    J 


LOW 

*8eip,  from  <t>0eip-uv,  perdere,   corrumpere,  sive 
quia  est  animal  pernieiosum,  et  luis  instar  serpens, 
sive  quia  corrumpit  et  ex  corruptione  nascitur. 
t  deceiven  thee, 
Chaucer.  The  Freres  Tale,  V.  7048. 
Like  lice  away  from  dead  bodies  they  crawl. 

Wyalt.  Of  such  as  had  forsaken  him. 
If  eternall  life  be  due  vnto  the  pilde  traditions  of  towsic 
friers,  where  is  the  Testament  become  that  God  made  vnto 
us  in  Christ's  hloud  ?— Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  132. 

Which  berbe  [plantaine]  hath  this  good  propertie  over 
and  besides,  to  cure  the  luiesie  disease,  whereof  Scylla  the 
Dictatour  died,  who  was  eaten  with  lice. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxvi.  c.  13. 
A  taylor  despicably  poor, 
In  every  hole  for  shelter  crept. 
On  the  same  bulk,  botch'd,  lous'd,  and  slept. 

Somervile.  Tales,  Sic.  c.  3. 
Trees  (especially  fruit-bearers)  are  infested  with  the  mea- 
sels— to  this  commonly  succeeds  lousiness.— Evelyn,  ii.  7.6. 
Go  on  in  pity  to  this  wretched  isle, 
Which  ignorant  poetasters  do  defile 
"With  lousy  madrigals  for  lyric  verse. 

Olway.  To  Mr.  Creech. 

If  a  rascal  can  show  a  louse  through  a  microscope,  he 

expects  all  the  heads  in  England  to  itch  till  they  behold  it. 

Observer,  No.  21. 

LO'UVRE.  4  ?<""'»'  (says  Minshew)  or  tunnel 
on  the  toppe  of  the  house,  from  the  Fr.  L'ouvert, 
that  is,  apertus,  a  place  open  to  let  out  the  smoke. 

An  open  place  (to  let  in  or  out  any  thing.) 

See  the  quotation  from  Holland's  Plutarch  in 
v.  Lantern. 

But  darknesse  dred  and  daily  night  did  hover 
Through  all  the  inner  puis,  wherein  they  dwelt; 

But  with  continual  candle  light. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  11. 

An  envious  man,  having  caught  his  neighbour's  pigeons 
in  a  net,  feeding  on  his  stack,  plucked  oil' their  tails,  and  let 
them  go,  which  though  they  could  fly  forward  home,  yet 
were  they  soon  alter  found  dead  in  the  dove-cote,  famished 
for  want  of  food,  and  unable  to  lie  up  p.  rpcndieiilarly,  .and 
so  out  at  the  lover. — Fuller.    ltroiihies.  Northamptonshire. 


.Hall,  b.v.  Sat.  1. 
[They]  set  hearths  in  the  midst  of  the  roome.for  chimneyes, 
which  vented  the  smoake  at  a  louver  in  the  toppe. 

Carew.  Suruey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  53. 

LOW,  p.  ~\  Skinner  derives  from  the  Dut. 
Low,  adj.  Leeyh,    humilis ;    leeyhen,   de- 

Low,  ad.  mittere ;  and  this  front  the  verb 

Lo'wer,  or  Liygen,  to  lay.     And  Tooke  is 

Lour,  v.  of  opinion    that  low  (in  Dut. 

Lo'werino,  n.  Laay)  is  the  past  part,  of  the 
Lo'weringly.  A.  S.  Lic-yan,  jaeerc,  cubarc, 
Lo'wly.  to  lay  or  lie  ;  that  the  verb  to 

lorn,  or  to  make  low,  is  accord- 
ing to  common  custom  formed 
of  this  past  part.  ;  that  the 
past  part,  of  this  verb  to  low, 
is  indifferently  either  Low-en, 
lo/o'it,  lawn ;  or  lowed,  low'd, 
lowt ;  that  again  of  this  part. 
lowt,  we  have  made  another 
verb,  viz.  to  lowt,  to  do,  or  to 
bear  one's  self,  as  the  lowed  person,  i.  e.  the  lowt, 
does.  Somner, — in  v.  Hleare,  (see  Leer,)  ob- 
serves that  in  Dut.  Bc-loeren  is  to  look  with  the 
brow  or  forehead  drawn  down,  and  that  loeren  is 
to  contract  the  forehead,  to  frown ;  with  us  to  lotore. 
And  Doct.  Th.  H.  (in  Skinner)  that  to  lower  is— 
frontem  demittere ;  to  depress  the  forehead. 

Low,  the  adjective,  is, — laid,  recumbent ;  fallen, 
prostrate,  cast  down,  dejected  ;  sunk,  depressed  ; 
(met.)  humble,  meek,  submissive;  dejected,  de- 
pressed, degraded,  debased,  demeaned. 

To  lower, — to  humble  or  humiliate ;  to  stoop, 
to  depress,  to  sink,  to  cast  down  or  deject,  to 
degrade,  to  debase,  to  demean :  to  lower  or  lour, 
(as  the  sky,)  consequentially,  to  overcloud,  to 
darken ;  (as  the  countenance,)  to  draw  clown  or 
contract  the  brow  or  forehead ;  to  look  sullen  or 
gloomy,  to  frown. 

And  the  Mone  the  lowest  is  of  the  planets. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  112. 


Lo'wliness. 
Lo'wness. 
Lown,  or 
Loon. 
Lowt,  or 
Lout,  v.  &  n. 
Lo'uting,  n. 
Lo'utish. 


■  Roberd  side  gede  low . — R. . 


[He]  for  the  love  of  c 


I  Lorde  lowcth  him  to  t 


Piers  Pionlunun,  p.  ■: 
Thanne  lourede  leches  and  letters  thei  senten. — Id.  p. 


i  lorent  in  tweyn  pertis 


How  mighty  and  how  great  a  lord  is  he, 
For  he  can  make  of  low  hertis  by. 
And  of  high  low,  and  like  for  to  Ay, 
And  hard  hertes  he  can  maken  free. 

Chaucer.  The  Cuckoiv  and  the  Nightingale. 

This  worthy  limitour  this  noble  frere 

He  made  alway  a  manere  louring  chere 

Upon  the  sompnour.  Id.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  6,848. 

She  retourned  to  hire  lord  Melihce.  and  told  him  how  she 
nnd  his  adversaries  fill  repen taunt,  knov.  liehing  fill  /wo/;,  hir 
innes  and  trespas.— Id.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

For  who  can  faine  vnder  lowlyhedc, 

Ne  fayleth  not  to  linde  grace  and  spede. 

Id.  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 

He  foud  this  holy  old  Urban  anou 
Among  the  seintes  buriels  touting. 

Id.  The  Second  .Viu/»u  I'recsles  Tale,  V.  15,654. 


i  soche  pcrsones a 


faires 

Fortune  hath  euer  be  muable, 
And  maie  no  while  stonde  stable 
For  nowe  it  hieth,  nowe  it  loweth, 
Now  stant  vpright,  now  ouerthroweth. 


For  what  so  falle  or  wele  < 
That  thought  foryete  I  nei 
Where  so  I  laugh,  or  so  I 


(.loievv.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 


'  the  kynges  nor  t 


This  was  prmivded  v'  no  snhii  t  of  the  kynge; 
Klin  his  landc  sliuhl  In  e  any  sail,  but  of  the  kyng  tt  at  his 
pryce,  and  oner  yt  he  areryd  ,v  /,,/,'  //,/  ye  eoynes  and  moneys 
of' his  lande,  to  the  great  auautage  of  hymself  &  enpouer- 
y  sshy  i:g  of  his  sayd  subiectes. 

Fahyan.  Philip  de  Valoys,  an.  15. 
And  now  on  hir,  and  then  on  him, 
Full  lowringtg  did  leare. 

Gascoignc.  The  Comj.laud  of  I'hylen'ene. 


Vdal.  Matthew, 
shall  fynde  them  out,  and  gather  them  togethet 


The  crowching  client,  villi  lm  ■  vended  knee, 
And  manic  worships,  ami  i aire  llatterie, 
Tells  mi  his  tale  as  smoothly  as  him  list, 
But  still  the  lawyer's  eve  squints  on  his  fist. 

Bp.Hall,  b.ii. 


Darkness  now  rose, 

As  daylight  sunk,  and  brought  in  low'ring  night 
Her  shadowy  offspring;  unsubstantial  both, 
Privation  nicer  of  light  and  absent  day. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  1 
Skie  low'rd,  and,  muttering  thunder,  som  sad  drops 
Wept  at  compleating  of  the  mortal  sin 
Original.  Id.  Paradise  Lost,  I 

Stand  firm,  for  in  his  look  defiance  lours.— Id.  lb.  b.  i 


We  of 


our  parts  saluted  him  in  a  very  lowly  and  submia- 
ner  ;    as  looking  that  from  him  we  should  receive 

of  life  or  death,— J!, /eon.  New  Atlantis. 


LOW 

He  is  not  so  diuine, 

So  full  repleatc  with  choice  of  all  delights, 


LOY 


i  humble  i 
She  is  content  to  he  at  your  cor 

Shakespeare.  1  PI.  Hen.  }  I.  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

Among  the  ignorant  and  simpler 
water  was  hclde  for  a  prodigious  matt 
and  the  ancient  defences  < 


ort  the  lowness  of  th< 

;r,  as  if  the  riucrs  also 

npire  had  now  forsaken  us 

Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  152 


Kin;  Stephen  \ 
His  breeches 


i  worthy  ] 


He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  deere  : 
Therefore  he  called  the  tajlor  tmenc. 

Percy.  Rcliques,  vol.i.  Take  thy  old  Cloak,  S/c. 

Mv  Cilderov  baith  far  and  near, 

Was  fear'd  in  eveo'  town, 
And  bauldly  bare  away  the  gear, 

Of  many  a  lawland  lam.  Id.  lb.  Gitderoy. 

Renowned  Talbot  doth  expect  my  ayde, 
And  I  am  touted  by  a  traitor  villain, 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  chcualier. 

Shakespeare.  1  PI.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
And  you  will  rather  show  our  generall  lowls, 
How  von  ciiti  frown*'  thon  spend  a  fawne  vpon  'em, 
For  tlie  inheritance  of  their  loues, 


Hi  -, 


:  that  \ 


Id.  Coriolanus,  Act  ili.  sc.  2. 

Humbly  on  their  knee 

They  tender'd  their  respect,  and  prince-like  she 
Thank'd  them  with  nods,  her  thoughts  still  more  aspire, 
And  their  low  lootings  lift  them  a  step  higher. 

Chalkhill.  Tkealma  $;  Clearchus. 
To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 
From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-roof  'd  house 
Of  Socrates.  Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

He  took  a  lowering  leave  ;  but  who  can  tell, 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  love  conceal! 
Dryden.  Cymon  |  / 
As  lofty  pines  o'ertop  the  lowly  reed, 
So  did  her  graceful  height  all  nymphs  exceed. 

Congreve.  The  Mourning  Muse  ofAIaeit. 

The  more  he  was  forced  upon  figures  and  metaphors  to 
avoid  that  lowness,  the  more  the  image  would  he  broken, 
and  consequently  obscure.— Pope.  On  the  Odyssey,  Postscript. 


at  the  false  loon,  who  could  not  work  his  wi 
1  open  force,  employ'd  his  nattering  skill. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  t 


■Fox. 


The  period  in  which  the  peop.e  of  Christendom  were  the 

lowest  sunk  in  i     ...        leqnenU]   in  disorders  of 

every  kind,  may  justly  be  fixed  at  the  eleventh  century, 
about  the  age  of  William  the  Conqueror;  and  from  that 
:era,  the  sun  of  science,  beginning  to  re-ascend,  threw  out 
many  gleams  of  light,  which  preceded  the  full  morning 
when  letters  were  revived  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Hume.  History  of  Enyland,  vol.  iii.  c.  23. 

Genius  of  Carthage  !  paint  thy  ruin'd  pride  ; 

Towers,  arches,  1'ane,    in  wild  confusion  strown; 
Let  hanish'd  Marias,  /.ocrt/.oj  by  thy  side, 

Compare  thy  tickle  fortunes  with  his  c 


Shcnstone.   To  I 


Winds 


Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Law.  and  Mr.  Montesquieu,  as  well  as 
many  other  writers,  seem  to  have  imagined  that  the  increase 
cf  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Spanish  We*r  Indies,  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  lowerino  of  the  rate  of  interest  through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.— Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

It  may  also  serve  as  an  instance,  that  the  lowland  Scotch 
language  and  the  English,  at  that  time,  were  nearly  the 
same.— Fawkes.  Descrip.  of  May,  fromG. Douglas,  Pref. 

LOW,  v.       ~\       A.  S.  Hlow-an,  hlew-an  ;  Dut. 

Low,  n.  I  Loeyen ;    Ger.  Luyhen,  mugire, 

LOWING,  7t.    I  to  low  or  bellow.    Of  loinl,  Skin- 

LoiD.  [  ncr  says,  melius,  loud,  from  tlie 

Lo'tnLv.         I   A.S.Hlud, — not  perceiving,  says 

Loudness.    J   Tooke,    that  Mud    is  the    past 

part,   of  hlowan ;  (blow-  or  ftloo-cd,  hluo\l,  bleed.) 

and  lowd,  as   it  was  formerly  written,  is  lowed, 

low'd,  hied,  or  as  now  written,  loud.     To  low, — 

To  make  the  noise  of  kinc  ;  and,  loud,  sounding 
to  the  ear  as  the  noise  of  kine  ;  as  clearly,  strongly, 
clamorously  :  it  is  opposed  to  low,  huinilis.  See 
the  quotation  from  Surrey. 


...  i  ■  .'.- 

Id.  p.  305 
Bothe  loude  &  stille.— It.  Brunne,  p.  300. 
Ah  blasphemous  beast  to  whose  roryng  and  loirjitio-nogooc 
rhristien  manne  ca  without  hcauinesse  of  heart  geue  eare. 
Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  375 
Like  to  the  sound  the  ron'no  hull  forth  looms. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneit,  b,  ii 


Then  artcr  the  loudest  maner  he  setteth  out  the  cruelness 
cf.be  emperor's  souldiours,  which  they  vsed  at  Rome. 

Tyndull.   Workes,  p.  327. 

Ben.  Bull  Jove, 
Shakespeare. 

Nor  is  Osiris  seei 
In  Memphian  grove  c 


1 If  prayer 

Could  alter  high  degrees.  I  to  that  place 

Would  speed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard 

That  on  my  head  all  might  be  visited.— Id.  P.  Lost,  0.  x. 

Whiles  yet  his  feeble  feet  for  faintnesse  reel'd, 

Into  the  gyaunt  /01c,//,/  she  gan  call ; 

"O!  hclpe.  0        -    "      help    or  .1st  we  perish  all." 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  S. 

His  prayers  took  their  price  and  strength 
Not  from  the  loudness  nor  the  length. 

Crashaw.  Epitaph  uponMr.Ashton. 

Thus  Phalaris  Perillus  taught  to  low. 
And  made  him  season  first  the  brazen  cow. 

Dryden.  Odd.  Art  of  Lore. 

As  from  fresh  pastures  and  the  dewy  field 
(When  loaded  cribs  their  evening  banquet  yield) 
The  lowing  heards  return  ;  around  them  throng, 
With  leaps  and  bounds,  their  late  imprison'd  young. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  x. 

So  shall  we  in  time  grow  senseless,  not  regarding  the  loud, 
est  peals  and  ratlings  of  our  conscience. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 

Neither  shal  we  content  ourselvi 
private  soliloquies  to  whisper  out  the  div 
shall  loudly  excite  and  provoke  others  to  a 
sonance  with  us.— Id.  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

So  when  th'  alarum-bell  is  rung 
Of  Xanti's  everlasting  tongue, 
The  husband  dreads  its  loudness  more 
Than  lightning's  flash,  or  thunder's  roar. 
Swift.  A  new  Simile  for  the  Ladies  by  Dr. 


(17SS.) 

favourite  scene,  the  beau- 


While  we  arc  enjoying,  in  some 
ties  of  nature,  how  powerfully  do  the  murmur  of  fountains, 
nving  of  cattle,  and  the  melody  of  birds,  enhance  the 
delight.— SI,  /c.tr!.  Phil  rsophlr.il  Essays,  Ess.  1.  c.  6. 


Brooke.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.i. 

LOYAL.     "|       Fr.  Leal,  loyal;    haute,  loy- 

Lo'yalist.       I  aulte;  It.  Leak;  Sp.  Leal;  from 

Lo'yally.       >the  I-'r.  Lay,  the  law;  q.d.  says 

Lo'yalty.       I   Skinner, — Legalis,  (i.  e.)  bound 

Lo'yalness.  J  or  attached  by  law,  or  according 

to  lata, — one  who  religiously  observes  that  fidelity, 

which  according  h<  the  burs  ho  owes  to  his  prince. 

Faithful  to  the  laws,  to  allegiance; — generally, — 

faithful. 

S-gaft, 


Bot  the  Northeren 


1  humbly  give  tin  cTnii.nn;  sovereign  queene  (by  service 
bound)  my  true  and  loyal!  hart. 

A  Remembrance  of  the  Life  of  George  Cascoigne,  Esq. 


That  notwithstanding  all  the  subtill  bait. 
With  which  those  Amazons  his  love  still  c'rav'd, 
To  his  oune  loue  his  loiallie  he  saved. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v. 


So  honorably  and  inyfully  rereiucd,  as  eyther  their  loyal- 
fic.ssc  towards  the  Queen's  Majesty  or  the  expectation  of 
their  friends  did  require.— Stow.  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  la''::. 

There  Laodamia  with  Evadne  moves : 
Vnhappy  both,  but  loyal  in  their  loves. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  vi. 

It  was  the  hap  and  fortu 
Loyalist,  to  meet  with  tl 
Welsh  mountains. 

rf'oprf.  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  i 
1231 


"Whoever  of  these  rebels  willingly  should  come  in,  acknow- 
ledge his  fault,  and  promise  future  loyalty,  or  obedience  to 
his  laws  declared  to  them,  should  be  received  into  favour, 
have  impunity,  enjoy  protection,  and  obtain  rewards  from 
him. — Burrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  41. 


Wa.'pole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.ii.  c.  2.  I 
We  too  are  friends  to  loyally.    We  love 
The  king  who  loves  the  taw,  respects  his  bounds, 
And  reigns  content  within  them.— Cowper.  Task,  b. 
If,  after  alt.  the  loyalists  should  not  be  received  1 
osom  of  f 
gratitude  fi 
humanitv,  would  afford  them  an  asylum. 

Belsham.  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  vii.  an.  1783. 

LU'BBER.     See  Lob. 


LU'BBICK. 
Lu'bbical. 

Lt'BRICATE,  V. 

Lu'BRICATOR. 

LtBRl'ciTT. 

Lr/BBICQUS. 

Lubrifica'tion 

Luerifa'ction. 


Fr.  Lubritftir,  lubricite' ;  It. 
Lubrieo,  lubricita ;  Sp.  Lu- 
briro,  lubricidad;  Lat.  Lu- 
bricus,  from  Labi,  to  slip, 
(Vossius.) 

Slippery  or  sliding;  sliding, 
gliding  smoothly;  inconstant, 
unsteady,  incontinent. 
ddenly  into  a  throng 
;.  whose  thund'ring  volleys  float, 
r  her  lubric  throat, 

Crashaw.  Mustek's  Duel. 


swallowed  in  the  gulph 
of  fatality.— Reliquia:  Wottoniano?,  p.  208. 
What !  shall  thy  lubricall  and  glibberie  muse 
Live,  as  shee  were  defunct. 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
The  politician  thinks  they  [crowns  and  diadems]  deserve 
Jus  pains;  and  I  t  tiie  inconstancy  of  hu- 

man affairs,  and  the  lubricity  of  his  subject. 

Gtanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  24. 
Much  lesse  shall  I  positively  determine  any  thing  in  mat- 
ters so  lubricous  and  uncertain. 

Id.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  12. 
The  sixth  cause  is  lubrifaction  and  relaxation;  as  we  see 
in  medicines  emollient,  such  as  are  milk,  honey,  mallowes, 
&c. — Bacon.  Naturall  Hislorie,  §  41. 

For  not  only  both  the  ingredients  are  of  a  lubricating  na- 
ture, but  there  is  this  advantage  gained  from  their  compo- 
sition, that  they  do  mutually  improve  one  another:  for  the 
mucilage  adds  to  the  lubricity  of  the  oyl,  and  the  cyl  pre- 
serves  the  mucilage  from  inspissation,  and  contracting  the 
consistency  of  a  jelly.— Buy.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Care  is  taken,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  easie  and  ex- 
pedite motion  of  them  ;  there  being  to  that  purpose  a  two- 
fold liquor  prepared  for  the  inunction  and  lubrification  of 
then  beads  or  ends. — Id.  lb. 
The  shapely  limb  and  lubricated  joint. 

Cowper.  Retirement. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  preventing  of  wear  and  tear, 
first,  by  the-  polish  of  the  cartilaginous  surfaces;  secondly, 
log  lubrication  of  the  mucilage. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  8. 


It  [water]  is  found, 

spasms,  and  lubri 

bly  owes  to  its  sm 

Burke.  On 


I  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iv.  s.  21. 


Further  provision  [is  made]  for  its  defence,  for  its  constant 
luhro  it!/  and  moisture,  which  we  see  in  its  socket  and  its 
lids,  in  its  gland  for  the  secretion  of  the  matter  of  tears,  its 
outlet  or  cominunirati  n  witli  the  nose  for  carrying  off  the 
liquid  after  the  eve  is  washed  with  it. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  6. 

LU'CENT.  ^  Fr.  Lucide ,  It.  Lvcido, 
Ll'cid.  I  /iterate;   Sp.  Lttcido,  luciente  ; 

Luci'dity.  I  Lat.  Lucidus.     Lucens,  pres. 

Lc'cidxess.  I  part,  of  luccrc,  to  shine,  to 
Lici'ferois.  f  enlighten.  The  Lat.  Ztix  is 
Liti'ferovsly.  I  derived,  —  Gr.  Airo  ttjs  Awrnj, 
Lici'FicK.  the    light    of    dawn.      (See 

Lu'ciform.  J  Vossius.)  The  sun  had  an- 
ciently the  name  of  Awros,  which  Lcnnep  derives 
from  hvetv,  solccre,  aperirc.     Sec  Light. 

Light,— enlightening,  shining,  bright,  brilliant, 
splendid. 

Lucid,  (met.)— clear,  unclouded;   having   the 
mind  or  understanding  clear  and  unclouded. 
I  meant  to  make  her  faire,  and  free,  and  wise, 

Of  greatest  blood,  and  yet  more  good  than  great, 
I  meant  the  day-starre  should  not  brighter  rise, 
Nor  lend  like  influence  from  his  luecnl  seat. 


LUC 

There  lands  the  Bend,  a  spot  like  which,  perhaps, 
Astronomer  in  the  sun's  lucent  orbe 
Through  his  glaz'd  optic  tube  yet  r 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,   Li. 


The  flonne  of  Ma 
That  sword,  stiehihl  ' 
The  liquid  clowdes  i 


rre  wings  lie  cleav  a 
ud  lucid  firmament. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
The  long  dissentions  of  the  two  Houses  had  had,  in  the 

times  Ml'  llenrv  the  fourth,  Henry  the  tilth,  and  a  part  o 
Henry  the  sixth,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  times  oi  l.dwaid 
the  fourth  on  tin'  oilier,  luctdc  internal!,  and  happy  pauses. 
Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  7. 
Lucid  and  shining  obtain  their  so  being  of  the  light  ;  and 
therefore  if  we  derive  this  being  of  light  l'ri.m  a  former,  thill 
would  (lie  progress  goon  infinitely  and  against  nature. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  1.  s.  7. 


their  equanimity  and  clearness,  by  the  smoothness  and 
iness  of  glass.  Sic. 

Mounlugue.  Devoute  Essages.  pt.r.  Treat.  20.  s.  1. 


Sudden,  the  h 
Through  west 

To  (he  Mem. 


(  orb  drops  swiftly  doe,  n. 


For.  whereas  it  may  by  s 
0  call  our  lucijcrous  ma 
regard  that  it  is  not  / 


.  worlds  unknown. 
Mr.  Hughes  bg  W.  Cowper,  March  2S,  1720. 
lome  be  thought  improper  for  me 
tter  a  self-shining  substance,  in 
,  without  the  concurrence  or  help 
Of  "the  air;  1  answer,  thai  1  do  land  justly  may)  employ  the 
word  soli' shilling,  to  signify,  that  Hie  light  our  matter 
affords,  is  not  a  light  borrowed  from  any  external  lucid,  as 

is  done  by  the  lfolouian  shine,  and  the  phosphorus  Hal. i, 

hill  pioeeeds,  ,ls  it  wore,  flora  an  inieaid  ;niiioij,le  of  light. 
Bogle.   Worts,  yol.  it.  p.  394. 
The  lucldness  was  constant,  though  the  vial  that  contained 
it  was  kept  stopt.— Id.  lb.  p.  388. 

Embrace  not  the  opacous  and  blind  side  of  opinions,  but 
that  which  looks  most  luciferouslg  or  influential!)'  into 
goodness,— Brown.  Christian  Moralilg,  vol.  iii.  p.  8. 

When  the  rays  are  made  to  converge,  and  so  are  mixed 
together,  though  their  lucijick  motion  be  continued,  yet  by 
interfering  one  with  another,  that  equal  I 
the  coloritick,  is  interrupted. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra, 


Plato  speaketh  of  themind,  or  soul,  as  a  driver  that  guides 
and  governs  a  ehariot,  w  hieb  is,  not  unfitly,  stiled  aojoeidev, 
a  lucifonu  letheleal  vehicle.— Berkdcg.  Sirls,  s.  171. 


In  t'ne 

A  spring  perenn'  '  ' 
Full  to  " 


e  they  found 
margin  tlow'd  the  lucid  v 


Fawkes.  Theocrilu 


Idyl. 


LUCK.        "J         Dut.   Luck,    Geluck;     Ger. 

Lu'cky.  I   Gluck ;    Sw.  Lycka.     From  the 

Lu'ckily.       >  Gr.    hovyxavav,    sortiri,    or   the 

Lu'ckiness.    I  Gr.    T\vkv,    duke,    (Castiiiboii, 

Lu'ckless.    J  Junius.)     From  the  Ger.  Gleicli- 

en,   to   please,   (Waehter.)     The  Goth.  Liudan, 

crescere,  appears  to  satisfy  Ihre;  (luedilh,  incre- 

scit,  he  finds  in   Mark  iv.  27.)     Tooke  is  more 

decisive  and  satisfactory.     "Luck  (good  or  bad) 

is  the  past  tense  and  past  part,  of  the  A.S.Lacc- 

an,  lo?c-gan,   Iceccean,   prehendere,  appreheudere, 

to  catch ;    and    means   (something,    any  thing) 

caught.     Instead  of  saying  that  a  person  has  had 

good  luck,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  say,  he  has  had 

a  good  catch."    Luck,  then,  is  simply — 

A  catch,  a  seisure ;  thus,  the  haul  or  drag  of 
the  fisherman  would  be  his  luck,  as  many  fish  as 
he  would  catch  or  take : — hap ;  fortune,  chance,  or 
accident. 

Lucky,  adj is  usually  applied,  when  the  fortune 

is  good  ;  favourable,  propitious. 
And  if  to  light  on  you  my  lack  so  good  shall  be, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  fede  on  that,  which  would  have  fed  on  me. 
Surreg.  Of  a  Lady  who  refused  lo  duunec  icii/t  turn. 

When  lucky  gale  of  winde 

All  thy  puft  saiios  shall  till,  looke  well  about. 

Id.  Praise  of  Mcai.e  and  i'onslant  Estate. 
Further,  other  some  fell  voon  a  good  \"  a  frtiytful  grounde, 
and  spryngyng  vp  luckelg  brought  loilhe  friiyte,  yet  not  all 
alyke  but  according  to  the  goodnesse  of  the  grounde. 

Vdal.  Malt.  c.  13. 
For  whiles  I  thee  beheld,  in  carefull  tboughtes  I  spent, 
My  liking  lust,  my  luckclesse  loue  which  euer  truely  ment. 
Gascoigne.   The  Refusal  ofaLouer. 


With  lucky  words  favour  my  destiu'd  urn  ; 

And  as  he  passes  turn, 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 

Milton.  Lycidas. 


'this  enterprise   lieine,  thus  luel  ii,e  ab-hi  tied     the  residue 

of  the  people  in   (hose  parties  were  put    in  such  t'eare,  that 

of  their  owue  accord  they  turned  to  their  wonrited  obc'dicms- 

Holimhcd.  England.  King  John,  an.  1199. 

Sith  Heven  thee  deignes  to  hold  in  living  state, 
Long  maist  thou  live,  and  better  thrive  withall, 
Then  to  thy  luck/csse  pan  ins  did  befall. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

This  luckg  hour  the  wise  Batavian  takes, 
And  warns  his  tatter'd  fleet  to  follow  home : 

Proud  to  have  so  got  off  with  equal  stakes, 
Where  'twas  a  triumph  not  to  be  o'er-come. 

Drgden.   Annus  Mirabilis,  s.  134. 

He  who  sometimes  lights  on  truth,  is  in  the  right  but  by 

chance;  and  ]  know  not  whether  the  luckiness  of  the  acci- 
dent will  excuse  the  irregularity  of  his  proceeding.— Locke. 
There  is  not  in  the  habitable  globe  so  dire  a  torment ;  [as 
marriage]  I  feel  il  to  me  sorrow;  the  better  luck  is  his,  who 
has  never  tried  it.— Observer,  No.  136. 

Genius  now  and  then  produces  a  luckg  trifle.  We  still 
read  the  Does'  of  Auaereon,  and  Sparrow  of  Catullus. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Waller. 

Those  luckless  beings,  being  hom  with  duller  faculties,  or 
stamped  by  the  hand  of  Nature  with  oddities  either  of 
humour  or  of  person,  seem  to  be  set  up  in  Society  as  butts 
lor  the  arrows  of  raillery  and  ridicule. — Observer,  No.  S4. 

LU'CRE.  "J       Ft.  Lucrative,  lucralif ; 

Lu'orative.  I   It.  Lucro,  lucrativo  ,•    Sp. 

Lucri'ferous.  >  Lucro,  lucrativo ;  hat.  Lu- 

Luciu'ferousness.   I  crum,   ea  forma  a  lutum, 
Lu'crous.  J  qua   a  lavatum  est  lava- 

crum :    (says  Vossitts. )     It  is  applied  to — 

Gain,  acquisition,  profit,  emolument,  or  advan- 


tage. 


l  Crist  and  esehewe  ghe  r. 


Wbiche  brinneth  in  pourtee  and  dette 

To  hem,  that  riche  were  to  fore, 

The  losse  is  had,  the  lucre  is  lore. — Goiver.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

Albeit  for  profit  and  lucre  all  things  are  set  to  sale,  and 

doo  bring  great  gaines  as  well  to  the  clergie  as  to  the  laitie. 

Holinshed.  Conquest  of  Ireland,  b.  i.  c.  40. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  trade  of  merchandize,  being  the 
most  lucrative,  may  bear  usury  at  a  good  rate;  other  con- 
tracts not  so. — Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Vsurg. 

The  grand  thing  that  is  like  to  keep  this  experiment  from 
being  as  generally  useful,  as  perhaps  it  will  prove  lueriferuus. 
is  the  dearness  of  sal  armoniack. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  14S. 

And  if  we  impartial]!'  consider  the  lucrifcrousncss  (if  I 
may  speak  in  my  Lord  of  St.  /Milan's  style)  of  the  properties 
of  things,  and  their  no  liieul  virtues,  we  shall  find,  that  we 
trample  upon  maiiv  Ihing.s.  tor  which  we  should  have  cause 

kneel,  ami  odor  Cod  prai.es,  if  we  knew  all  their qualit: 


-Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p. ! 


Me  (humbler  lot  !)  lot  blameless  bliss  engage, 
Free  from  the  noble'  mob's  ambitious  strife, 

Free  from  the  muck  worm  miser's  lucrous  rage, 
In  calm  contentment's  eotlag'd-vale  of  life. 

Cooper.   The  Tomb  of  , Shakespeare. 

I  believe  every  man  has  found  in  physicians  great  libera- 
lity and  clignily  oi  sentiment,  very  prompt  effusion  of  bene- 
ficence, and  willingness  to  overt  a  iueio'.ue  art  where  there- 
is  no  hope  of  lucre.— Johnson.  Life  of  Garth. 

LUCUBRATION.  )      Lat.  Lucubratio,  from 

Lucubra'tory.  §  lucubrare,  atum  ;    to  do 

any  thing,  to  study  by  the  light  (luce)  of  a  lamp. 

The  word  is  applied,  generally,  without  reference 

to  the  time,  to — 

Meditation,  reflections,  study. 
The  meerest  trifle; 
'rations,  in  cor 
t.— Swift.  To  Pope,  Aug.  28,  1731. 

You  must  have  a  sober  dish  of  coffee,  and  a  solitary  candle 

at  your  side,  to  veutc  an  epistle  In,  ubraloru  to  Jour  friend. 

Pope.  To  Mr.  Cromwell,  Dec.  21,  1711. 

By  continual  lucubration  he  [Stephens]  diligently  ran 
through  all  the  forms  of  logic  and  philosophy,  and  took  the 
degree  in  arts. —  Wood,  Athente  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

LU'CULENT.  Lat.  Luculerttus ,■  proprie  di-. 
citur  luculentus  focus,  aiit  caminus ;  quasi  luce 
plenus ;  sed  /icradiuptKus  ad  orationem  et  alia 
transfertur,  (Vossius.) 

Enlightened,  bright,  clear. 

They  [Magnificat.  Bcneiictus,  and  Nunc  dimillis]  are 
against  the  obstinate  ineredulitie  of  the  Jewes,  the  most 
luculent  testimonies  that  Christian  religion  hath. 

Hooker.  Ecelesiasticall  Polltie,  b.  v.  s.  40. 


Search  the  ancient  records 
pened  by  the  space  of  these  £ 
all  things  to  this  effect ' 


if  time,  looke  what  hath  hap- 
xteene  hundred  yeers,  see  if 
luculent  and  cleere. 
Hooker.  Ecelesiasticall  Polilie,  b.  V.  B.  76. 


Speaking  of  his  [Ovid's]  Metamorphoses  (Sealiger  says ;) 
looks  deserving  a  more  fortunate  author;  that  liom  lie; 
I  they  might  have  had  their  perfection :  which  he 


lino  -  If  Ii 


eth  in  luculent  v 


Sandgs.  Ovid  Defended,  c 


LUDICROUS,  "j  Fr.  Ludi 
Ltj'dicrously.  I  H.Ludifica 
Lu'dicrousness.  V  Ludicer,  vi 
Ludifica'tion.  I  litd-ere,  to  : 
Ludi'ficatory.    J        Playful, 


Fr.  Ludicre,  ludificataire ; 

"  "care,  -cazione;  Lat. 

el  ludicrus,  from 

sport  or  play. 

portive,    and, 

consequentially,  laughable  or  ridiculous. 

Ludijicatioii, — playfulness,  (in  mockery  or  be- 
guiling;) and  consequentially,  trifling,  mockery, 
deception. 

But  most  of  all  those  exhoiiation,  ludicrous  which  are 
grounded  on  the  law,  if  the  matter  he  utterly  impossible; 
for  exhortations  cany  the  appearance  of  a  serious  and  cha- 
id  some  hope  of  prevailing. 
Whilbg.  Five  Points,  Disc.  3.  c.  II.  s.  4. 
Some  ludicrous  schoolmen  have  put  the  case,  that  if  an 
asse  were  placed  between  two  bond  bo,  of  hay,  which  alfecled. 
his  senses  equally  on  each  side,  ami  tempted  him  in  the  very 
same  degree,  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  eat 
either.— Spectator,  No.  191. 

l  correspond  so  ludicrously 
Travels,  p.  52. 

The  ludicrousness  and  fugiliveness  of  our  wanton  reason 
might  otherwise  find  out  many  starting-holes. 

H.  More.  Ant.  against  Idolalrg,  c.  I. 
[The  lords]  swear  by  the  holy  altar  to  be  revenged  for  this 
lucbficulion  and  injurious  dealing. 

Baker.  King  John,  an.  1214. 
In  the  sacraments  of  the  church  there  is  nothing  empty 
(or  vain),  nothing  ludificatory.— Burrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  39. 

He  has,  therefore,  in  his  whole  volume,  nothing  burlesque, 

end  seldom  anctlnng  /a, /Venose  or  familiar. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Waller. 
Cicero  ludicrously  describes  Cato  as  endeavouring  to  act 

in  Iheeollimonweallh  upon  the  School  paradoxes  which  e.\ 
ereised  the  wits  of  Ihe  Junior  students  in  the  Stoiek  Phi  • 
losophy. —  Burke.   On  the  French  Revolution, 

LUFF.     See  Loof. 

LUG,  v,        \       A.  S.  Ge-luggian,  vellere,  to 

Lug,  n.  V  pull,  pluck,  or  lugae.     Some  of 

Lu'ggage,  n.  J  our  countrymen  at  this  day  call 
the  ears  luggs  ,■  hence  with  us,  aurem  vellere,  to 
pull  one  by  the  luggs,  (Somner.)  Sw.  Lugga, 
crines  vellere,  (Ihre.)  Lugs  in  the  North  of 
England  and  in  Scotland,  is  the  common  name  for 
the  ears  ;  and  in  the  former  it  is  a  common  pu- 
nishment to  pull  them.     To  lug  is-^- 

To  pull  or  drag  ;  luggage,  that  which  is  pulled 
or  dragged  (heavily )  along  ;  and,  consequentially, 
lieav\\  cumbrous  baggage,  or  package. 

Ascham  applies  the  name  to  a  strong,  heavy 
bow.  And  lugger  is  a  vessel  sailing  heavily,  drag- 
gingly  along. 

Tyll  with  luggyng 

And  with  tugging 
They  fell  downe  bothe  at  last. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes.  These  Foivre  Things. 

And  with  mighty  lugging 

Wrestling  and  tuggyng 

lie'  plucked  the  bul 

llythe  horned  skul.—A7,i//e«.   The  lie!,,  of  Philip  Spaiou, 

Then  may  you  heare  the  pine  to  crack 
that  bears  his  head  so  hie, 

A-;d  loflie  lugs  go  then  to  wrack 
winch  seeme  to  touch  the  skie. 

Turbcrvile.  A  Mgrrour  of  the  Fall  of  Pride. 

The  one  [bowe  that  I  have]  is  quicke  of  caste,  tiicke  and 
t limine  both  for  pleasure  and  prolite ;  the  other  is  a  lugy, 

slow  of  caste,  following  the  stringe, 

then  pleasant  for  to  ui 

And  we  here  have  got  us  dogs, 
Best  of  all  the  western  breed, 

Which  though  e'.helps  shall  log  their  llOgS, 

Till  they  make  their  ears  to  bleed. 

Drayton.   Tine  Shop herd's  Sireuu. 
His  ears  hang  laving  like  anew  lugtjd  s 


a,  Toxophilus,  b.i. 


i.  iv.  Sat.  1. 
When  with  the  luggage  such  as  l.tgg'd  behind, 

And  that  were  set  the  carriages  to  keep 

'llainst  ibid  and  Moses  grievously  repin'd, 

Wanting  a  little  sustenance  and  sleep. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles, 


Mr  lumber  and  luggage  may  be  here  on  earth:  but 
treasure  is  above.— Bp.  Hall,  Sol.  57. 
"Whose  pleasure  is  to  see  a  strumpet  tear 
A  cynie's  beard,  and  lug  him  by  the  hair. 

Drgjen.  Persius,  Sat. 
A  kind  of  weight  hangs  heavy  at  my  heart, 
Mi  nagging  soul  Hies  under  her  own  pitch  ; 
Like  fowl  in  air  too  damp,  and  lugs  along, 
As  if  she  were  a  body  in  a  body. 

Id.  Don  Sebastian,  Act  iv.  sc. 
Mid.  I'm  given  to  understand  that  you 


poth 
Pol  shall  play  to  you  another 


Disputing  whether 

Dare  you  think  your  clumsy  tugs  so  proper  to  decide,  as 
The  delicate  ears  of  Justice  Midas  I— Midas,  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 

Physic  and  divinity, 

To  the  surprise  of  all  beholders, 

Are  tugg'd  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders. 

Churchill.   The  Ghost,  b.  iv. 

LUGU'BRIOUS.  Fr.  Lugubre  j  It.  and  Sp. 
Lugubre ;  Lat.  Lugubris,  from  lug-ere,  to  mourn. 
As'the  Fr— 

"  Doleful,  mourning,  mournful,  sorrowful,  wail- 
ing, funeral,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 

I  Act  no  passionate,  lugubrious,  tragical  part,  whatever  se- 
cular provocation  cross  us  on  the  stage. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  54G. 

Most  of  them  represent  devout  lugubrious  events ;  the 
most  gloomy -of  which,  such  as  flagellation  and  crucifixion, 
have  been  chosen  by  the  king  to  adorn  his  bed  chamber. 

Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  41. 

LUKE-WARM.  "»  A.  S.  WUcc,  tcpidus, 
Lcke-wa'rmness.  >(from  wlac-iati,  to  warm.) 
Lew.  J  Sometimes    by    pleonasm 

is  written  wbxe-warm,  whence  our  lukc-warm, 
(Lye.)  And  Tooke  says,  the  A.S.  Wlac  (our 
lake)  is  the  past  part,  of  wlac-ian,  to  warm  or 
make  warm :  and  lew ,  in  A.  S.Hliw,  hleow,  is  the  past 
part,  of  hliw-an,  hleow-an,  (to  low,  qv. )  to  warm,  to 
cherish :  to  say — luke,  or  lew-warm,  is  merely  say- 
ing, warm-warm ;  he  asserts,  however,  that  it  is  a 
modern  pleonasm,  and  Lye  produces  no  instance 
of  ancient  usage. 

As  applied  (met. ) — with  little  warmth ;  cool ; 
iv  ithout  ardour  or  zeal. 

But  for  thou  art  lews,  and  neither  coold  neither  hoot,  I 
schal  bigynne  to  cast  thee  out  of  my  mouthe. 

Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  3. 

God  said  in  thapocalips  vnto  the  churche  of  Loadice.  Thou 
arte  neyther  hole  nor  cold  but  luke-warme.  I  would  thou 
were  colde  yt  thou  mighteste  waxe 


Sir  T.  More.  Work 

There  lay  upon  the  gras 

A  drear)'  corse,  whose  life  away  did  pas. 
All  wallow'd  in  his  own  yet  hike  warms  blood. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Quccne, 


For  in  the  evangelical  justice,  between  the  natural,  or 
legal  good  or  evil  there  is  a  medium  or  a  third,  which  of 
itself  and  by  the  accounts  of  the  law  was  not  evil,  but  in 
the  accounts  of  the  evangelical  righteousness  is  a  very  great 
one  ;  that  is,  lukewarmness.  or  a  cold,  tame,  indifferent,  un- 
activo  religion.— Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  5.  5.  4. 

But  thou,  Patroclus,  act  a  friendly  part, 
Lead  to  my  ships,  and  draw  this  deadly  dart ; 

With  hikeirunn  water  wash  the  gore  away, 

IV'itb  bealiui;  balms  the  raging  smart  all3y. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 
Having  scarce  any  [names]  for  the  many  degrees  of  cold- 
ness, that  may  be  conceived  to  be  intermediate-,  betwixt 
lukewarmness  and  the  freezing  degree  of  cold. 

Bogle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  490. 

Devotion,  when  lukewarm,  is  undevout : 

But  when  it  glov,,  its  heat  is  struck  to  heaven. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  I. 

LULL,  !'.  "\  Dut.  Lollen,  lullen,  mussare,  nu- 
Li-ll,  ».  J-meros  non  verba  cancre,  sonum 
Lu'llaby.  J  imitari,  (Kilian.)  Sw.  Lulla,  ca- 
nere ;  to  sing  in  a  manner  to  invite  children  to 
sleep,  (Ihre.)  To  lull  may  be  the  same  word  as 
loll ;  children  are  pined  lulling  upon  the  arms  or 
lap  of  those  who  lull  them  to  sleep  ;  and  who  ac- 
company their  song  lull  Libit  lullaby,  with  a  gentle, 
soothing  motion.  The  Lat.  Lallan,  from  the  Gr. 
AaXuf,  had  the  same  usage,  and  is  considered  by 
Vossius  to  be  formed  from  the  sound. 

To  soothe,  to  compose  (to  sleep.)  to  soothe,  to 
t.;;uagc,  to  calm, 


LU  M 
For  the  changes  that  are  rung  upon  lull,  lull)/, 
lull)/  by,  see    The  Mother'*  Lullaby,   in    Ritson's 
Ancient  Sungs. 


And  in  hire  barme  this  litel  child  she  leid, 
With  ful  sad  face,  and  gan  the  childe  to  blisse, 
And  lulled  it,  and  after  can  it  kisse. 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8429, 
Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep, 
By  whispering  winds  soon  lull'd  to  sleep. 

Milton.    VAllegro. 


Whiles  hounds  and  horr 
He  vnto  vs.  as  is  a  nurs 
Of  lullabi,  to  bring  her  1 


■       ■ 


Leon.  My  lord,  ynur  stay 
lit  tailing  waters  tempted  n 
I't.-pilited  with  ] 


i  long,  and  yonder  / 


Young.  The  Revenge,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

LU'MBER,  v.  ~\       Probably  formed  from  the 

Ld'mbek,  n.        V  verb  to  lump.      Skinner  says, 

Ll'mbring,  n.    J  supellex   vilior.       A.  S.    Ge- 

loma.     Supellex  simpliciter.    It  is  applied  to — 

Articles  of  furniture  not  in  use  or  orderly  ar- 
rangement, thrown  together  in  a  lump,  cumber- 
some and  bulky. 

To  lumber, — to  move  lumpishly,  clumsily,  or  hea- 
vily along ;  to  put  together  or  aside  as  lumber,  in 
lumps,  heaps,  or  masses. 
They  lumber  forth  the  law. — Skelton.  Boke  of  Colin  Clout. 

Ye  gods,  what  dastards  would  our 
Swept  to  the  war,  the  lumber  of  the  land 
Pope.  Ho: 
Deep  in  the  darkness  of  dull  authors  brec 


ilay 
P.  Whitehead.  Stale  Dunces. 
Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 
Went  post-hoy  at  his  heels, 
The  post-boy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss 
The  lumbring  of  the  wheels. 

Cowper.  History  of  John  Gilpin. 

LU'MINE,  v.     ~\        Fr.  Luminaire ;    It.  Lumi- 
Ld'minart.  I  nari,  Sp. Luminarias.     (See 

Lu'minocs.  1  Illumine.)     Tooke    derives 

Lu'minousness.  J  the  Lat.  Lumen  from  the  A.S. 
Leoman,  lioman,  to  irradiate,  to  glitter,  to  shine. 
Luminary, — 

That  which  enlightens  or  gives  light  to,  which 
makes  clear  or  bright ;  a  light: — (met.)  that  which 
gives  light  to  the  understanding  ;  one  who  shows 
or  manifests  brilliant  powers  of  mind. 

Thus  the  outwarde  parte  of  the  place  lumijned  the  eyes  of 
the  beholders,  by  reason  of  ye  sumptuous  worke. 

Hall.  Hen.  rill.  an.  12. 
(I  raili.mt  hnn'niui;i  ('flight  interminable 
Celestiall  father,  potentiall  God  of  might 
Of  heauen  and  earth. 

Skelton.  A  Prayer  to  the  Father  nf  Heauen. 
Whose  glorious  betimes  all  tleshlv  sense  doth  daze 
With  admiration  of  their  passing  light, 
Blinding  the  eyes,  and  lumining  the  spright. 

Spenser.  To  Heauenlg  Loue. 
And  in  these  posting  luminaries 
It  but  a  necessary  care  is. 
And  very  consonant  to  reason 
To  go  well  clad  in  such  a  season.— Cotton.  Winter. 
Pitch!  round  about  in  order  glorious, 
Their  sunny  t'-nts,  ami  houses  luminous. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  after  Death. 
The  contact  of  the  air,  though   it  were  not  free,  did  in  a 
few  days  destroy  the  tuminousness  of  a  good  phosphorus. 

Bogle.    Wi.iks,  vol.  iv.  p.  .170. 
Thus    perished    Tythagoras,    the    Samian    philosopher, 
founder  ot  the  Italian  school,  and  the  great  luminarg  of  the 
heathen  world.— Observer,  No.  9. 


LUMP,  v. 


LUN 

Dut.  Lompe ;  perhaps  from 

the    A.  S.  Lim-an,    ge-liman, 

connectere,  conglutinare ;    to 

bind  or  fasten  together,  (sc. ) 

(or  to  glue  or  join 


Lu'mpisii. 
Lc'mpishness. 
Lu'mpy. 
together,  Somner.)     See  Lime. 

To  put  together  in  one  mass ;    to  take  in  one 
collected  body  ;    to  amass. 

Lumpish, — massive,  bulky,  heavy,  dull. 
A  loof  other  alf  a  loof.  other  a  lompe  of  chese. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  155. 
The  tumpe  of  flcshe  twene  the  new  borne  foales  eyen 
To  reue,  that  winneth  from  the  damme  her  loue. 

Surreg.  Virgile.  jEneis,  b.  iv. 
The  bcares  blinde  whelpes,  which  lacke  doth  nayles  and 

And  lie  like  lumpes,  in  filthie  farrowed  wise, 
Do  (for  a  time)  most  ougly  beastes  appeare, 
Till  dammes  deare  tongue,  do  clear  the  glosed  eyes. 
M.  C.  commending  the  Correction  ef  Gaseoigu's  Ponies 
The  oxe  with  lumpish  pace 

and  leisure  that  doth  drawe, 
Hath  respite  after  toil  is  past 
to  fill  his  empty  maw. 

Turbcrvile.  That  all  Things  haue  Release,  f/c. 
A  little  leauen  of  new  distaste  doth  commonly  soure  the 
whole  lumpc  of  former  merites. — Bacon.  Hen.  Y II.  p.  13(3. 
And,  lifting  up  his  lompish  head,  with  blame 
Halfe  angrie  asked  him,  for  what  he  came. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
Here  sportful  laughter  dwells,  here,  ever  sitting, 
Defies  all  lumpish  griefs,  and  wrinkled  care. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  4. 
Mcthinks,  I  dwell  in  a  kind  of  disconsolate  darkness,  and 
a  sad  lumpishnesse  of  unbeliefe,  wanting  that  lightsome 
assurance  which  others  profess  to  find  in  themselves. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Comforter. 
Or  if  his  lumpish  fancy  does  refuse 
Spirit  and  grace  to  his  loose  slattern  Muse  ? 

Rochester.  An  Allusion  to  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  10. 
One  of  the  best  spades  to  dig  hard  lumpy  clays,  but  too 
small  for  light  garden  mould. — Mortimer.  Husbandrg. 
In  life  so  fatally  distinguish'd,  why 
Cast  in  one  lot,  confounded,  lump'd  in  death? 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  7. 

Blessed  be  that  season,  for  before 

I  was  a  mere,  mere  mortal,  and  no  more, 
One  of  the  herd,  a  lump  of  common  clay, 
Inform'd  with  life  to  die-  anil  pass  away. 


Churchill.  Goi 


lii. 


LU'NACY.       ^j     Fr.  L 

Lu'natick,  adj.  I  Bp.Lit 
Lc'natick,  n.  (  from  h 
Line.  J   mam. 


LU'NACY.  -\  Fr.  Lunatique :  It.  Lunatico; 
' unatico;  Lat. I.uuaticus, 
luna,  as  the  Gr.  2eA?j- 
from  o-i\r)vr);  because 
the  disorder  under  which  they  labour  increases  or 
decreases — pro  ratione  luna,  (Vossius.)  It  is  also 
applied  generally  to — 

Madness — insanity  of  mind. 
Luncs  occurs  four  times  in  Shakespeare ;  but 
has  not  been  met  with  elsewhere. 
The  wiche  i 

And  hem  that  hadden  fendis,  and  Ignati/k  men. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  4. 
&  them  that  were  possessed  wyth  dyuels  &  those  which 
were  lunalyke.— Bible,  1551.  Br. 
Pan.  I  dare  be  sworne  : 
These  dangerous,  vnsafe  lunesx  iV  King.— beshrew  them : 
He  must  be  told  on't,  and  he  shall. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
The  termes  of  our  estate,  mav  not  endure 
Hazard  so  dangerous  as  doth  hourly  grow- 
Out  of  his  lunacies.  Id.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
Mai.  Who  cals  there  ? 

Clo.  Sir  Topas  the  curate,  who  comes  to  visit 
Maluolio  the  lunaticke.—Id.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
Since  then  their  good  thev  will  not  understand 
'Tis  time  to  take  the  inonarih's  power  in  hand; 
Authority  and  force  to  join  with  skill, 
And  save  the  lunatics  against  their  will. 

Drgden.  Absalom  S,-  Aehilophel. 

I  must  convince  you.  not  only  that  the  unhappy  piisoner 

was  a  lunatic,  within  tnv  own  definition  of  luitifeu,  but  that 

the  act  in  question  was  the-  iiomeiliate.  nmpialiheU  offspring 

of  the  disease. — Erskine.  Speech  for  James  Hadfield. 

LU'NAR.  ~|  Fr.  Luna  ire;  It.  Lnnare  ,■  Sp. 
Li/nary.  I  Lunar;  Lat.  Lunaris,  from  lima, 
Li/nated.  I  the  moon.  Luna,  (quasi  lucina, 
Ldna'tion.  f  a  luccndu)  quod  sola  noctu  lucet, 
Lu'net  I  (Var.  lib.  iv.)      See  Vossius. 

LuriEs.        J       Of  or  pertaining  to  the,  moon  ; 


LUR 

of  a  moon-like  form,  or  form  similar  to  that  of  the 
moon. 

Thay  that  have  hereon  resolved  that  those  years  were  hut 
Unary  years  (to  wit)  of  a  month  or  thereabouts,  or  Egyptian 
years,  are  easily  confuted. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  l.  c.  5.  a.  5. 

The  Greeks  observed  the  lunary  year, 
volutions  of  the  moon,  354  dayes 


Egyptians,  and 
,  adhered  unto  the  solary  account,  that  is,  3G5 
t  is,  eleven  dayes  longer. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.iv.  c.  12. 
A  sort  of  cross,  which  our  heralds  do  not  dream  of;  which 
is  across  lunated  niier  this  manner.  ...... 

Brown.  Travels,  (1GS5.)  p.  54. 
Our  predecessors  could  never  have  believed  that  there 
were  sucli  lunets   about  some  of  the  planets,  as  our  late 
perspectives  have  descryed.— Bp.  Hall.  Peace-Maker,  s.10. 
Now  with  hot  blood  the  frozen  breast  she  warms, 
And  with  strong  lunar  dewes 


Where  on  the  field  the  breathless  corse  was 
There  full  the  luu.fr  beam  resplendent  play'.l 


laid, 


Some  faithful  janizaries  strew'd  the  field, 

1'all'n  in  just  ranks  or  wedges,  limes  or  squares, 

Finn  as  they  stood.  Watts.  Lyric  Poems,  b.  n. 

As  a  complete  lunation  consists  of  about  twenty-nine 

days   and  an   hair,  and  the  changes  of  the  moon  are  very 

visible,  there  could  be  no  great  difficulty  in  accommodating 

them  to  each  other,  or  in  fixing  what  number  of  days  should 

be  allowed  to  amonth.— Priestley.  OnHistory,  pt.      * 


.Lect.U. 


LUNCH.     >        Minshew    derives    from    Sp. 

Lu'ncheon.  (  "  Lonja,  a  long  piece,  a  slice,  a 
sliver,  a  good  cut,"  (Delpino. )  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  we  are  indebted  to  the  Spanish  for  the 
word.  The  origin  is  common  to  the  two  lan- 
guages. 

As  applied  to  the  refreshment  between  breakfast 
and  dinner,  luncheon  seems  to  be  corruptly  used 
for  nuncheon,  i.e.  noonshun,  the  refreshment  taken 
at  noon,  when  labourers  desist  from  work,  to  shun 
the  heat. 

When  hungry  thou  stood'st  staring,  like  an  oaf, 

I  slio'd  the  luncheon  from  the  barley-loaf. 

Gay.  The  Shepherd's  Week.  Tuesday. 

LUNGS.)        A.S.  Limgeaq;    Dut.  Longhe- 
Lu'nged.   J  Ger.Lunge;  Svr.Lungor.     It  bears 
an  affinity,  says  Junius,  to  the  Gr.  Singullirc,  to 
sob.     Wachter  derives,  with  good  reason,  from 
lang-en,  trahere,  to  draw,  quia  spiritum  attrahit, 
because  the  breath  is  drawn  through  them.     See 
Lights. 
Some  straight  way  said  (their  lungs  with  envy  fret) 
Those  wanton  layes  inductions  were  to  vice. 

Gascoigne.  A  Remembrance  by  G.  Whetstone. 
And  verily,  the  lesser  that  the  lungs  be,  the  swifter  is  the 
bodie  that  hath  them.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.xi.  c.  45. 
The  smith  prepares  his  hammer  for  the  stroke, 
While  the  lung'd  bellows  hissing  tire  provoke. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 

to  life  and  sense,  that  the 

,  life,  ami  that  we  breathe 

in  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Two  [cavitiesj  called  ventricles,  send  out  the  blood,  viz. 

one  into  the  lungs,  in  the  first  instance  ;  the'  other  into  the 

mass  after  it  has  returned  from  the  lungs. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  10. 

LURCH,  v.  }       There  can  be  no  doubt  that 

Lurch,  n.       I  lurk    and   lurch   are    the    same 

Lu'rcher.       >  word,  varying  a  little  in  the  ap- 

Lurk,  v.         [  plication.    It  has  not  been  satis- 

Lu'rker.        J  factorily   traced    to   its  origin. 

The   Dut.  Loeren,  Ger.  Lam-en,    Sw.  Lura,  are 

explained — insidiari,  oculis  auribusq  insidiari,  limis 

oculis  insidiari ;  to  lie  in  wait  for,  to  lie  in  wait  or 

watch  with  eyes  and  ears,  with  eyes   askance  : 

and  in  Scotch,  to  loure  is  to  lurk,  i.  e.  to  lower  or 

crouch  down. 

To  lurch  or  lurk  is,  (thus,) — to  lie  or  cause  to 
lie  in  wait  or  watch ;  to  lie  in  concealment :  to 
lurch,  is  also  to  leave  in  the  lurch,  i.  e.  perhaps, 
on  the  watch  ;  when  further  watch  was  useless, 
when  the  game  had  fled  ;  in  trouble,  danger,  or 
difficulty,  to  help  ourselves  as  we  may ;  and  thus, 
further,  to  escape,  when  others  do  or  cannot ;  to 
gain  or  win  what  or  when  others  do  not  or  can- 
not; to  carry  off  the  prize. 


vulgar  think  our  breath  is 
Dut  our  souls  from  thence.- 


0  soule,  lurking  in  this  wofull  neste, 

Fly  forthout  mine  herte,  and  let  it  bresle. 

Chaucer.  Troil.  t$  Crcs.  b.  lv. 

I  saw  in  Uestaes  temple  sit 

Dame  Helen,  lurking  [lalenlcm]  in  a  secret  place. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  Mneis,  b.  ii. 

1  myself  sometimes,  leauing  the  feare  of  heauen  on  the 
left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity,  am  fain 
to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

His  pupillage 

Man-entred  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea. 

And  in  the  brunt  of  seuenteene  battailes  since, 

lie  larcht  all  swords  of  the  garland. 

Id.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Tru.  Well,  Dauphnie,  you  have  lurch' d  your  friends  of 
' 1  of  the 


And  this  facility  we  shall  have  above  our 

ing  emnnmu  wealth    if  we  can  keep  us  from  the  fond  mil 

,,t  something  like  a  Duke  of  Venice,  put  lately  into  many 
men's  heads  by  some  one  or  other  suttly  driving  on  under 
that  notion  his  own  ambitious  ends  to  lurch  a  crown,)  that 
our  liberty  shall  not  be  hamper'd  or  hover'd  over  by  any 
engagement  to  such  a  potent  family  as  the  house  of  Nassau. 
Milton.  Of  a  Fro:  Conuuouiccullli 
Whilest  Nero  thus  lurked,  the  senate  assembled  in  coun- 
s.iile  ih  elare  him  enimie  of  the  state  and  punishable  more 
.  !,,  him  .  :  !i  ,  him  :  Mi 
Savile.  Tacitus.  HUiorie,  p-7. 


ioruni,  sending  c 
f  this  lawlesse  lurk 


■ev  had  any  taste  of  the  civill 
aight  have  beene  able  to  construe  that 
laxime,  Quod  quisper  aliuni  facit ;  pc  se  facer e  ndelur. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Honour  of  the  Maried  Clergie,  b.  i.  §  24. 
For  Love,  that  little  urchin 
About  this  window  lurching, 
Had  slily  fix'd  his  dart. 

Somervile.  A  dainty  new  Ballad. 


:  leave  him  in  the  I 


Swift  from  his  prey  t 


-Hudibras,  pt.  ii. 


Gay.  Tru 


Believe  not  every  (latlering  knave's  report, 
There's  many  a  reynard  lurking  in  the  court. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

It  is  in  corners  of  our  frame  which  seem,  on  a  superficial 

view,    to  have  the  least  connection   with  our  speculative 

opinions,  that  the  sources  of  our  most  dangerous  errors  will 

be  found  to  lurk.— Stewart.  Philos.  Essays,  Prel.  Dis.  c.  2. 

LURDA'NE.     See  Loord. 

LURE,  v.  \      Fr.  Leurrcr;  It.  Logorare;  Dut. 

Lure,  n.  S  Loren,  leuren.  The  Ger.  Luder, 
Dut.  Larger,  loeder,  is  the  bait  with  which  birds 
are  lured.  Wachter,  Gesner,  and  Kilian  derive 
from  liuleu,  to  invite,  (the  English  lead.)  Skinner 
prefers  the  A.  S.  Be-law-an,  prodere,  to  betray 
to  ensnare.     See  Allure. 

To  induce  or  attract,  by  some  temptation  ;  tc 
present,  to  offer  or  hold  out  temptations;  to 
attract,  to  tempt,  to  entice. 

He  thogte  come  by  hem,  &  brynge  hem  somme  lure. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  181 

Ich  am  nat  lured  wtlove.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  112, 
Faire  Imeine, 

Whose  herte  she  hath  to  her  M-ruiec  lured. 

Lidgate.   The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iil. 

Another  day  he  wol  peraventure 

lleeleiim  a  thee,  ami  bring  thee  to  the  lure. 

Chaucer.   The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17,021. 

But  yet  hir  lyketh  not  alight 

I'nen  no  luiu,  whielte  I  caste.  Gower.  Cun.  A.  b,  iv 


r.— Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  128. 
And  on  her  shield  a  mermaid  sang  and  play'd 
Whose  human  beauties  lure  the  wand'ring  sight. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c. 
My  faulcon  now  is  sharpe  and  passing  emptie, 
And  til  she  stoope,  she  must  not  be  full  gorg'd, 
For  then  she  neuer  lookes  vpon  her  lure. 

Shakespeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iv.  sc. 

A  docile  slave, 

Tam'd  to  the  lure,  and  careful  to  attend 

Her  master's  voice.  Somervile.  Field  Sports. 

Bid  the  lur'd  lark,  whom  tangling  nets  surprise, 
On  soaring  pinion  rove  tin'  spacious  skies. 


Brooke.  Constcinli*  ■ 
LU'RID.    Lat.  Luridus,  supra  modum  pallidus, 
pale  to  an  excess,  a  loro,  i.  e.   crudo  corio,  a  raw 
(i.  e.  undresseo.)  hide. 

Pale  to  excess,  ghastly  pale ;  ghastly. 

There  bolts  of  fate 

Resistless  thunder'd  through  their  yielding  sides; 
Fierce  o'er  their  beauty  blaz'd  the  lurid  flame. 

Thomson.  Britannia. 
Insatiate  thistles,  tyrants  of  the  plains: 
And  lurid  hemlock  ting'd  with  pois'nous  stains. 

Hart.  Christ's  parable  of  the  Sower,  Introd. 

LURK.     See  Lurch. 

LU'SCIOUS.  ^  Lye  suspects  Luscious  to 
Lu'sciousness.  >  be  corrupted  from  Delicious. 
Lush.  J   Skinner,  — .  that    it   is    more 

probably  from  the  Fr.  Lousche,  vin  lousche,  thick 
or  unsettled  wine  ;  such  wines  being  of  exceeding 
sweetness.  Lush,  in  Shakspeare,  Henley  asserts 
to  mean,  "  rank ;"  and  Malone,  "  juicy,  succulent ;" 
Golding,  (quoted  by  the  latter,)  in  his  Odd, 
translates,  target  et  insolida  est,  (sc.  herba, )—lush 
and  foggy  is  the  blade. 

Lush  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  Lew,  (q.  d.  Icwish,) 
the  past  part,  of  Hleow-an,  fovere,  to  nourish ; 
and  thus  mean,  nourished  ;  and,  consequentially, 
full  of  juice  or  succulence. 

Luscious  is  used  as  equivalent  to — 
Delicious  to  an  excess  of  sweetness. 

So  fashioned  a  porch  with  rare  device, 
Archt  over  head  with  an  embracing  vine, 

Whose  bounches  hanging  down  seem'd  to  entice 
All  passers  by  to  taste  their  Inshious  wine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

Where  Titan  still  unyokes  his  fiery-hoofed  team 

And  oil  his  Hauling  loekes  in  luscious  nectar  steeps. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbiou,  s.  1. 

In  ancient  time,  there  wa 
of  the  own  nature,  or  by  ar 
and  was  not  so  lushious  as  ours. 

Bacon.  Natural!  llisloiie,  ,  ' 
The  mottled  meadows  then,  new  varnish'd  with  the  si 
Shoot  up  their  spicy  sweels  upon  the  winds  that  run, 
In  easy  ambling  gales,  and  softly  seem  to  pace, 
That  it  the  longer  might  t" 
Drayton.  5 

Gob.  How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  lookes ! 
How  greene  !  Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  ii.  sc.  1 

"  Is  this,"  returns  the  prince,  "  for  mirth  a  time? 
When  lawless  gluttons  riot,  mirth's  a  crime; 
The  luscious  wines  dishonour'd  lose  their  taste  : 
The  song  is  noise,  and  impious  is  the  feast." 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iU . 
O'er  well-rang'd  hives  the  bees  shall  swarm, 


Warton.  The  Progress  of  Discontent. 


Not  all  the  culinary  : 


Hrjeels 


abominable  growth 
id  gluttony;  the  prudent  taste 
lie  bane  such  lothsome  lusciousness. 
Armstrong.   The  Art  of  Preserving  Health, 


.usK,n.  iFr.. 

.u'skish.  (  Dr. 

ju'skishness.  )  Dut 


Minshew  derives  from  the 
Lasche,  desidiosus,  slothful. 
Jamieson  refers  to  the 
Lu'skishness.  )  Vut.Luyschen;  Ger.  Lonschen, 
latitare,  to  lurk.  It  may  be  the  same  word  as 
Lush,  (qv.  in  v.  Luscious,)  consequentially  applied, 
to  nourish,  to  cherish  ;  and  thus, — 

To  indulge  in  idleness,   in  laziness ;    in  indo- 
lence, in  inactivity ;  to  be  or  remain  idle  or  lazy, 
indolent,  or  inactive ;  in  sensual  indulgences. 
Sibriht  that  schrew  as  a  lordon  gan  lusk.—R.  Brunne,  p.0. 


,  p. 344. 


Tyndall  teacheth  vs,  that  his  true  members  o 
church  doe  neuer  sinne  deadly,  because  yi  after 
hauc  plyed  out  al  their  lustes.  then  they  repent  ; 


LUS 


-Warner.  Albion's  Enyland,  C.30. 


He  is  my  foe,  friend  thou  not  I 

Nor  forge  him  amis,  but  let 

Him  luske  at  home  vnhonored 

No  good  by  him 

When  she  IGorgo]  saw  a  forruigner  eomining  toward  her 
who  was  wont  to  go  soltly  and  delicately    she  thrust  him  1 
fr„in 'her  and  said      Avaunl   idle  In  A       ■     I'- 
ll  ..one,  liir  thou  art  not  so  good  of  deed  as  a  woman. 

l"ee  b       '  Holland,  l'latarch,  p.  30a. 

They  loue  no  idle  bench  whistlers,  nor  luskith  faitors :  fur 
yooug'and  old  are  whollie  addieled  I"  tliriiiiiirj.  the  men  com- 

moulie  to  tralllke.  the  e en  to  spinning  and  carding. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  3. 

But  when  he  saw  his  foe  before  in  view, 
He  Aooke  oS  lutkislmeise.  . 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

LU'SORY.  \     See  Illude.     Lat.  Ludae,  to 

Luso'rious.  )  play  or  sport. 

Sportive,  playful,  gamesome. 

How  bitter  have  some  been  against  all  lusory  lots,  or  any 
play  with  chance.—  Pp.  Taylor.  ArlJ.  Handsomeness,  p.  12U. 

Many  too  nicely  take  exceptions  at  cardes  and  dice  and 
sueli  Ulixt  lusorious  lot.,  whom  Gataker  well  confutes. 

Burlon.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  2/ 1. 


'  As  the  one  tborow  labour  with  danger  grew  stronger,  and 
more  able  of  body,  so  the  other  became  more  lolly  and 
fresh  by  rest  vndisturbed,  and  peaceable  labour. 

Savile.  Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  55. 

Manhood  and  honour 

Should  haue  hard  hearts,  wold  they  hut  fat  their  thoughts 
With  this  craimn'd  reason  ;  reason  and  respect, 
Makes  liuers  pale,  and  luslihood  deiect. 

Shakcspi 

Nieanor  arriving,  did  assail  them  so  lustily,  that  few  or 

lone  escaped  him.— Ralegh.  Hist,  of  World,  b.  iv.-c.  3.  s.  10. 

,  for  that  where 


Troyl.  ry  Cress.  Act  i 


a  cause  (that  the  child  doth  well)  i; 

i  neat  a  prevention  of  the  ordinary  ti it  b 

of  the  childe.— Bacon.   Nalurall  Historic,  ','■. 


LUST,  v. 
Lust,  n. 

LU'STPCL. 

Lu'stv. 

Lu'stiheap,  or 
Lu'stihoou. 

LU'STILY. 

Ll'sTlNESS. 
Lit' 


Goth.  Luston  ,•  A.  S.  Zust- 
anjystan;  Dut.  Lusten;  Ger. 
Lusten,  cupere,  pctere,  desi- 
derarc ;  to  wish,  to  desire,  to 
.  covet.     See  To  List. 

Generally,  to  wish,  to  de- 
sire, to  covet;  to  like,  to  love. 
Lusty,— being,  or  causing 
to  be,  full  of  desire ;  wilful, 
and,  consequentially,  licentious;— desirable,  agree- 
able,   and,    consequentially,    handsome,    healthy, 
vigorous ;   and,  according  to  more  usual  modern 
application,  well  clothed' with  flesh. 
Lust  is  much  used— prefixed. 
Atte  laste  that  hin 


.  yeman  hadde  he,  and 


Therefore  I  passe  c 


Chaucer.  Pruloyite,  ! 
I  this  lustyhed. 


Tale,  v.  10,602. 


I  fill 


i  studio  he  fell  sodenly. 

Id.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  v.  15,03). 
For  sothly  all  the  mount  of  Citheron, 
Tlier  \  eiius  hath  hire  principal  dwelling, 
Was  shewed  on  the  wall  in  purveying, 
With  al  the  gardin,  and  the  lustiness.         Id.  lb.  v.  1911 . 

Him  lusleth  of  no  ladie  chere.  Gower.  Con.  A.b.v. 

• —  For  sothe  liche  I  leue, 

And  durst  setten  it  in  preue, 

Is  none  so  wise,  that  shuld  asterte, 


If  Jacob  take  a  wyl'e  of  the  daughters  of  Neth  suchc  i 
as   these  are,  or  of  the  daughters  of  the  land  what  lust 
shouldc  I  haue  to  lyue.— Bible,  1551.  Gen.  c.28. 

The  sunne  hath  twise  brought  forth  his  tender  grene, 

Twice  clad  the  e.nth  in  luely  lustinesse. 

Surrey.   Of  Hie  restless  Stale  of  a  Loucr. 

Nut  raridell  of  love  did  make  no  treasure, 
But  lasted  alter  all  ili.it  did  him  moue. 

Sjocnscr.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 


.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  15. 
Here,  with  brute  fury,  lustful  Nessus  try'd 
To  violate  the  hero's  beauteous  bride, 
'Tis  justly  by  the  fatal  shaft  he  dy'd.—  Roue.  Lucan,  b. 

The  wide  projected  heaps 

Of  apples,  which  the  lusty-handed  year, 

'     the  blushing  orchard  shakes. 


I  f  they're  disposing  for  the  play, 
We'll  hasten  to  the  opera  : 
Or  when  they'll  lustily  carouse, 
We'll  surely  to  the  Iudian  house. 

King.   Art  of  Love,  pt.  xii 

His  court,  the  dissolute  and  hateful  school 
Of  wantonness,  where  vice  was  taught  by  rule, 
Swarm'd  with  a  scribbling  herd,  as  deep  inlaid 
With  bruta!  lust  as  ever  circle  made. 

Cowper.    Table  Talk. 
When  the  fresh  morn  bade  lusty  Nature  wake, 
When  the  birds,  sweetly  twitt'ring  through  the  brake, 
Tuu'd  their  soft  pipes. 


LUT 

LU'STRE.  .i        Fr.  Lustre;    h.  Lustre, ;   Sp. 

Lu'strous.     V  Lustre;     Lat.    Lustrare,     from 

Lu'stmng.  J  luere,  to  purify,  to  clear  away, 
(se.)  any  obscurity.  See  Lustrate,  and  Illus- 
trate. 

Clearness  from  obscurity,  —  brightness,  bril- 
liancy ;  conspicuousness. 

Lustring,  It.  Lustriuo, —  a  lustrous  or  bright 
silk,— is  corruptly  called  lutestring. 

Butli 

ryghte  l 

Sir  T.M ore.  Il'orkes,  p.  73. 

Another  light  to  helpe  the  aged  sunn, 

Lest  by  thy  lustre  he  might  be  outshone. 

Corbet.  The  New-borne  Prince. 

Towards  his  children  hee  was  full  of  paternal  affection, 
careful  of  their  education,  aspiring  to  their  high  aduauce- 
ment,  regular  to  see  that  they  should  not  want  of  any  due 
honour  and  respect,  but  not  greatly  willing  to  cast  any 
popular  lustre  vpuu  them. — Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  241. 

For  the  more  lustrous  the  i 
fixeth  the  better.— Id.  Naturall  Historic,  §  95G. 

This  thin  contexture  makes  its  bosom  fit. 
Celestial  heat  and  lustre  to  transmit. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  ii. 
Within  my  memory  the  price  of  lutestring  is  raised  above 
two  pence  in  a  yard.— Spectator,  No.  21. 

But  to  any  one  who  duly  considers  of  the  matter  it  will 

appear   that  this  quality  [courage]  has  a  peculiar  lustre, 

which  it  derives  wholly  from  itseu",  and  from  that  noble 

elevation  inseparable  from  it. — Hume,  s.  7.  Of  Morals. 

Drawn  from  the  deep  we  own  their  [pearls]  surface  bright, 

But  dark  within,  they  drink  no  lustrous  light. 

Collins.  Oriental  Eclogues,  Eel.  1. 


Churchill.  Gotham,  b.  iii. 


For  now  the  frame  no  more  is  girt  with  strength 
Masculine,  nor  in  lustiness  of  heart 
Laughs  at  the  winter  s: 


LU'STRATE, 

Lb'sTRATING,  71. 

Lustra'tion. 

LU'STRE.    " 


Dyer.  Ruins  of  Rome. 

Fr.  Lustrer ;  It.  Lus- 
trare ;  Sp.  Lusirar  ;  Lat. 
Lustrare,  to  purify,  from 
lue-rc,  to  wash,  to  cleanse 
by  washing. 

To  purify.  Lustre  (Lai. 
the  number  of  years  (5) 


Lustrum) — applied 

from  one  lustrum  or  lustration  to  another. 

Observe  whether  any  infidel  thought,  any  iufidel  In 
lodged  there  [in  the  soul]  :  and  when  we  have  fount 
execrable  thing,  which  hath  brought  all  our  plagues  c 
then  must  we  purge,  and  cleanse  and  lustrate  the  whol 
for  its  sake.— Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  039. 


Id.  lb.  1  Cor.  iv.  13.  Note. 

That  spirits  are  corporeal,  seems  at  first  view  a  conceit 
derogative  unto  himself  [the  Devil],  and  such  as  he  should 
rather  labour  to  overthrow  ;  yet  hereby  he  c 
doctrine  of  lustrations,  amulets,  and  charms. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours 


:  established!  the 


Lust  breathed  Tarqui 
And  to  Collatium  bears  the  lightt 
Which  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks 


the] 


.  lire 


Shakespeare.  The  Rape  of  Lucrccc. 
Walla,  alas,  as  she  to  crown  her  flood 

Attended  the  composure  of  sweet  llowers, 

Was  by  a  lust-Jirc<l  Satyr  'iimne  our  bowrcs 

WcU-n'ccre  surpriz'd.  Browne.  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  3. 

What  if  some  Shorcditch  Fury  should  incite 

Some  litsl-sluny  lecher  ;  must  he  needs  iudite 

The  beastly  rites  of  horrid  venery, 

The  whole  world's  universal  bawd  to  be? 

Bp.JIall, \>.i.SM.6. 


Tie-  ceremony  of  sprinkling  holy  water  was  a  heathenish 

ite,  u»ed  in  the  sanctifications  and  lustruti.  ,< ,  .if  the  eapitol. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

As  yet  three  lusters  were  not  quite  expir'd, 


Than  glist'ring  Phoebus  when  the  fields 

Sin  ling.  Aurora,  Son.  2, 

The  priests  sold  the  better  pennyworths  (than  the  philo- 
sophers} and  therefore  had  all  the  custom.  Lustrations  and 
processions  were  much  easier  than  a  clean 


Locke.  The  Reasonableness  of  Chiisliuiuly. 
The  fourth  bright  luslie  hid  but  just  begun 
To  shade  his  blushing  cheeks  with  doubtful  down. 

Garth.  Ctaremont. 

He  moov'd  around,  and  purify'd  the  bands, 
Slow  as  he  past,  the  tustrul  waters  shed. 

Pitt,    Virgil.  JEncid,  b.  vi. 

As  this  general  tax  upon  industry  was  collected  every 

fourth  year,  it  was  styled  the  lushal  contribution;  and  the 

historian  Zii.-iiiins  laments  that  Die  approach  of  the  fatal 

period  was  announced  by  the  tears  and  i.  rror.s  ot'thceitiaens. 

Gibbon.  Roman  Empire,  c.  17. 

This  name  was  properly  per 

baptism  with  us,  and   imposed 

analogous  to  it  on  the  ninth  day,  called  the  lustrical,  or  day 

of  puriiicatioii.— Middle/on.  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  8. 1. 


LUTE,  v.     \ 
Lute,  b.         V  i 


Fr.  Litter,  It.  Lotare ;  Lat. 
Lutare ;  to  cover  with  mud  or 
Luta'rious.  )  clay ;  from  latum,  past  part,  of 
luere,  to  wash,  to  wet.  Earth  wetted  is  mud; 
lutum. 

To  cover  or  close  down  with  clay  ;  with  a  com. 
position  tenacious  and  adhesive  as  clay. 

have  a  cover  of  iron  as  strong  tat  least)  as  the 
let  it  be  well  luted,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §99. 

m  to  the  bones  with  uses 


Very  Woman,  Act  ii 


,  equivalent  to  that  of 


sides ;  an 

i  hymists 

Merch.  When  you  have  wt 

Thrust  him  into  an  oven  lut 

Mussinger. 

Putting  the  mixture  into  a  crucible  closely  luted  at  the 
top,  we  kept  it  by  a  Inly  graduated  lire  in  fusion  for  some 
hours,  anil  found,  as  we  expected,  that  the  remaining  salt 
(lor  part  would  get  through  the  lute,  or  commissures  in  the 
form  of  fumes)  was  turned  into  an  alkali,  of  a  fair  blue 
colour. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  004. 
For  'tis  of  a  nature  so  subtil, 

That,  if  not  luted  with  care. 
The  spirit  will  work  through  the  bottle 
And  vanish  away  into  air. 

Dryden.  Love  in  a  Nunnery,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
A  scaly  tortoise-shell,  of  the  lutarious  kind. 

Grew.  Museum. 

LUTE.      "\      Fr.  Lut;  It.  Liuto;  Sp.  Laud; 

Lu'tamst.   >  Dut.  Lutjte  ;     Ger.  Laut  ,•      Sw. 

Lu'tist.  J  Luta.  Wachter  derives  from 
the  Ger.  verb  Laut-en,  sonare,  in  A.  S.  Jlhjd-an, 
the  past  part,  of  which  is  Hlud,  or  Lud.  See 
Low,  Loun. 

Wheras  with  harpes,  lutes-,  and  guiternes, 

They  dance  and  plaie  at  dis  hothe  dav  and  night. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoncrcs  Talc,  v.  12,400. 

Now  cease,  my  lute,  this  is  the  last 
Labour  that  thou  and  I  shall  wast, 

And  ended  is  that  we  hcgoiinc. 

Wyatl.   The  Loucr  complainct/i  the  Vnkindues  of  his  Louc. 

Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 
That  rluxbus'  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes. 

Commendatory  Verses  on  Spenser 

Nay  his  [Strada]  imitation  of  Claudian,  in  expressing  a 
controvcrsie  hetweeue  a  luttsl  and  a  nightingale,  for  quiek- 
nesse  anil  life  mav  without  prejudice  be  equalled  with  any 
thing  that  antiquity  can  boast  of  in  that  kinde. 

Ilakewill.  Apologie,  b.  iii.  s.  3. 

If  he  never  lcarn'd  and  practised  on.  the  lute,  he  will  not 
be  able  with  them  [his  lingers]  to  make  any  musick  upon 
that  instrument,  i  veil  alter  he  sees  plainly  and  comprehends 
fully  all  that  the  cunning  lutenist  doth. 

Digby.  Of  Man's  Soul,  C.U. 
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LUX 


He  [John  Rowland]  i 
King  James  I.  came  to 
most  admirable  lutinist.- 

The  line  of  Atreus  will  I  sing; 

To  Cadmus  will  I  tune  the  string: 

But,  as  from  string  to  string  I  move, 

My  lute  will  only  sound  of  love.  , 

Philips.  Anacrcon,  Ode  . 

LUX,  v       ~\        Fr.   Luxation,  luxer,  to  loose, 
Luxated.     >  or  put  out  of  joint;  also  to  be  out 
Luxa'tion.  J  of  joint,  or  out  of  due  place;  from 
the  Lat.  Luxare. 

For  the  surgical  application,  see  the  second 
quotation  from  Wiseman. 

And  if  the  straining  or  luxation  of  one  joynt  can  so  afflict 
us,  what  shall  tin'  raekiic;  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  tor- 
turing of  the  soul.— Bp.  Hall.  Heaven  upon  Earth,  s.  10. 

If  thou  wert  laid  up  of  the  gout,  or  some  rupture,  or 
luxation  of  som-r  limb,  thou  wouldst  not  complain  to  keep 
in;  thy  pain  would  make  thee  insensible  of  the  trouble  of 
thy  confinement.— li.  The  Balm  of  Gitead. 
My  feet,  through  wine  unfaithful  to  their  weight, 
Betray'd  nic  tumbling  from  a  towery  height, 
Sfaeeeline,  1  reel'd.  and  as  I  reel'tl,  I  fell, 
Lux'd  the  neck  joint — my  soul  descends  to  Hell. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xi. 
The  bone  luxated,  maketh  compression  on  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,   whither  it  slippeth  ;    and  accordingly  as  those 
parts  are  of  more  or  less  sense,  so  are  the  pains  andaccidents 
that  atteud  it. —  Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  vii.  c.  2. 

"When  therefore  two  bones,  which  being  naturally  united 
make  up  a  joint,  are  separated  from  each  other,  we  call  it  a 
luxation. — Id.  lb. 

LU'XURY.  ~\  Fr.  Luxure;  It.  Lussuria; 
Luxu'riant.  Sp.  Luxuria;  Lat.  Luxuria, 

Luxu'riance.  from  luxus,   and  that  from 

Luxu'riancy.  luere; — luxus   is   equivalent 

Luxuriantly.  I  to  dissolulus,  and  luxuries, 
Luxu'riate,  v.  (  the  vice  of  a  dissolute  mind. 
Luxu'riety.  Proprie    luxus    et    luxuries 

Luxu'rious.  significant  profusam  impen- 

Luxu'riously.         sam.  Luxury  then  means, — 
Luxu'riousness.  J      Looseness'or  freedom,  (sc.) 
from   restraint ;    exuberance  ;   lavishness  ;  loose- 
ness of  desire  ;  lustfulness  ;  looseness  or  freedom 
of  indulgence  ;  voluptuousness;  exuberance,  abun- 
dance, copiousness. 
Euery  luxurious  turmentour,  dare  dooen  all  felonie  vn- 
punished.  Chancer.  Boccius,  b.  i. 

And  thus  therefore 

The  philosopher  vpon  this  thinge 


Shall  tempte.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vn, 

His  drugs,  his  drinks,  and  sirups  doth  apply, 

To  heal  liis  blood,  and  qnieken  luxury. 

Drayton.    The  Owl. 


Unless  to  virtue's  prop  it  join, 
Firm  and  erect  towards  heaven  bound, 
Though  it  with  beauteous  leaves  and  pleasant  fruit  be 


But  as  they  were  luxurious  in  the  price,  so  were  they 
likewise  in  the  worke  itself,  which  many  times  was  lasci- 
vious and  beastly. — Hakcwill.  Apologie,  b.  iv.  s.  10. 

To  spend  the  time  luxuriously 
Becomes  not  men  of  worth. 

Daniel.    Ulytsc:;  ami  ///a  S/jrrn. 

But  above  all  things  the  exceeding  Inxurioiisness  of  this 
gluttonous  age,  wherein  we  press  nature  with  overweighty 
burdens.— Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  5.  s.  5. 

Luxury  does  not  consist  in  the  innocent  enjoyment  of 
any  of  the  good  things  winch  (,od  has  eieatedtu  be  received 
will]  lliankl'ulness;  but  in  the  wasteful  abuse  of  them  to 
vicious  inirno.es,  in  ways  inconsistent  wild  sobriety,  jiistiofl, 
or  charity.— Clarke,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1H 


Pamell.  The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

The  juicy  groves 

Put  forth  their  buds,  unfolding  by  degrees, 
'['ill  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  display'd, 
In  full  luxuriance  to  the  sighing  gales. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

In  wilde  array  luxuriantly  he  pours 

A  crowd  of  words,  and  opens  all  his  stores. 

Pitt.  Vida's  Art  of  Poetry,  b.iii. 

Alexander  the  Oreat  reflecting  on  his  friends  degenerating 
into  sir, Hi  and  luxttru.  told  them,  that  it  was  a  most  slavish 
thing  to  luxuriate,  and  a  most  royal  thing  to  labour. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  19. 

,  where  every 
s  favourite  study. 
Stewart.  Philos.  Essays,  Ess.  i.  c.  0. 

But  grace  abus'd  brings  forth  the  foulest  deeds, 
As  richest  soil  the  most  luxuriant  weeds. 

Coicper.  Expostulation. 


o  slaves  refin'd 
s  of  mankind. 
Littleton.  To  Dr.  Ayscough. 

One  may  observe  a  kind  of  luxuriety  in  the  description 
which  the  holy  historian  gives  of  the  transport  of  the  mer 
of  Judah  upon  this  occasion.  -■.N7et«e.  Works,  vol.iv.Ser.  11 

LY,  to-,  from  A.S.  Lie,  like,  written  by  old 
authors,  lieh,  or  liche .-  affixed  to  nouns,  as  Maden- 
lie,  maidenly,  to  denote  likeness,  or  similarity,  or 
resemblance  ;  e.  g.  like  a  maiden,  having  qualities 
like  those  of  a  maiden  :  it  is  also  affixed  to  adjec- 
tives ;  as  luxurious,  luxurious/;/ :  and  sometimes 
blends  into  the  preceding  syllable,  as,  single, 
(single-ly,)  singly. 

LYCA'NTHROPY.  Fr.  Lycanthropie,  from 
the  Gr.  Ao/cov,  a  wolf,  and  audf/oj-uos,  a  man. 

"  A  frenzie  or  melancholie,  which  causeth  the 
patient  (who  thinks  he  is  turned  woolf)  to  flee  all 
company,  and  hide  himself  in  dens  and  corners," 
(Cotgrave.) 

These  changes  are  not  imaginary,  as  in  the  case  of  lycan- 
fhrnpie.  anil  delusions  of  incline,  soiseteis.  hut  real],  and 
unfained.— Bp.  Hall.  The  Estate  of  a  Christian. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  delusions  of  lycanlhropi/ ;  there,  he 
that  is  a  man  thinks  himselfe  a  beast;  here,  he  that  is  a 
beast  thinks  himself  a  man,  and  draws  others'  eyes  into  the 
same  errour.— Id.  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

LYM.  So  written  by  Shakespeare  for  Lime- 
hound. 


LYfc 

Those  serous  arteries  emit  lateral  branches  which  carry  a 
lamp '<.  a  liquid  slid  more  limpid  than  serum,  and,  from  the 
liqueur  which  they  carry,  may  be  called  lymph  fit  id.-  arteries, 
transmitting  their  liquour  into  the  lymphatic/;  veins  ;  those 
lymphalick  arteries  will  not  admit  serum. 

Arbulhnot.  Of  Aliments,  c.  1.  Prop.  5. 

Horace  either  is  or  feigns  himself  lymphalick,  and  shews 
what  an  effect  the  vision  of  the  Nymphs  and  Bacchus  had 
on  him.—  Shaft' shury.  Concerning  Enthusiasm,  s.  0. 


Tlio'  (hirst  were  c'd  >o  resolute,  avoid 
The  sordid  lake,  and  all  such  drowsy  floods 
As  fill  from  Lethe  Uelgia's  slow  canals  ; 

till  the  power  of  fire 

Has  from  profane  embraces  disengag'd 
'The  violated  lymph. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  11. 

The  liimphalic  system,  or  the  nervous  system,  may  be 
more  subtile  and  intricate  ;  nay,  it  is  possible  that  in  their 
structure  they  may  he  even  more  artificial  than  the  sangui- 
ferous ;  but  we  do  not  Know  so  much  about  them. 

Paley.  Nalurul  Theology,  c.  10. 

Such  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  every  part  of 
it  ;  its  lymphatics,  exbalents,  absorbents  ;  its  excretions 
and  integuments. — Id.  lb. 

LYNX.  Vr.Lyncee,-  It.  Linct ;  Sp.  Lyme ; 
Lat.  Lynx ;  Gr.  Au7{,  so  called  from  \vicn,  light. 


But  as  experience  with  rare  proofes  hath  showne 
To  look  on  others,  we  have  linx-his  eyes. 
Stirling.  Choruses  in  the  Alexandrian  Tragedy,  Chor.  5. 

Brethren,  your  not  omniscient  eyes  shall  see  that  my 
eyes  are  so  lyncean,  as  to  see  you  proudly  misconfident. 

Bp.Hall.  An  Answer  to  the  Vindication,  §0. 

And  when  sweet  sleep  his  heavy  eyes  had  seiz'd, 
The  tyrant  with  bis  si,  el  attempts  his  breast. 
Him  straight  a  lynx's  shape  the  goddess  gives, 
And  home  the  youth  her  sacred  dragons  drives. 

Maynwaring.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  v. 

LYRE.  ^       Fr.  Lyre ,  It. Lira;  Sp.X, 


hich 


LYMPH,  m.  \       ¥T.Lymplir,lywrli, 

Lympha'tick,  adj.  V  Lat.  Lympha,  whicl 
Lympha'tick,  n.     )   sius  says  is  nympha,  aquae 
filia  :  (n  changed  into  /.) 

Lymphalick,  as  the  Fr.  Lympliutir/ne, — watery  ; 
"  allayed  or  mixed  with  miter ;  also  mad,  furious, 
bestraught;  giddy,  fantastical."  Lat.  Lywpt  jtus, 
h/iiipliaiifits ;  credebant  enim  nympltas,  si  conspi- 
cerentur,  furorem  immittere,  ( Festus. )  See  Hor. 
Od.  19.  lib.  ii.  Lymphaiicus,  quod  aquam  timeat, 
(Isidorus.)  See  Vossius. 
Water, — a  watery  liquor. 

And  (so)  the  moisture,  which  the  thirsty  earth 
Sucks  from  the  sea,  to  lill  her  empty  veins, 

From  out  her  womb  at  last  doth  take  a  birth, 
And  runs  a  hjmph  along  the  grassy  plains. 

Danes.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  30. 


K,  adj.  1  Lat.  Lyra  ;  Gr.  Avpa,  per 
(Vossius)  from  \vetv,  sol 
dissolvere,  quia  in  multas  divi- 


Ly'ricks.         /"(Vossius)    from    \vetv,    solvere. 


And  thus,  beneath  her  window,  did  he  touch 
His  faithful  lure;  the  words  and  numbers  such 
As  did  well  worth  my  memory  appear, 
And  may  perhaps  deserve  your  princely  ear. 

Cowley.  The  Davideis,  b.  iii 

Sleep,  sleep  again,  my  lyre! 
For  thou  canst  never  tell  my  humble  tale 
In  sounds  that  will  prevail ; 

Nor  gentle  thoughts  in  her  inspire.  Id.  lb. 

There  thou  shalt  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 
of  harmony  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 
By  voice  or  haird,  and  various-measur'd  verse, 
,T.ulian  charms  and  Lkjri.an  Ittric  odes. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

As  Chiron  mollify  d  his  cruel  mind 

With  art,  and  tain  hi  bis  warlike  hands  to  wind 

The  silver  strings  of  his  melodious  lyre. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  1. 

The  following  ode  is  an  attempt  towards  restoring  the 

regularity  of  the  ancient   Inric  poetry,  which  seems  to  be 

altogether  forgotten,  or  unknown  by  our  English  i 

Congreve.  Dis 


;  on  the  Pindaric  Ode. 

Or  else  at  wakes  with  Joan  and  Hodge  rejoice, 

Where  DTrlcy's  li/iics  swell  in  every  voice. 

Guy.    The  Shepherd's  Week.   Wednesday. 

While  they  behold  the  hills,  the  woods,  the  streams, 

which  so  often  inspired   tire  Toman  lyrist;  they  may  con- 
ceive, and  even  share  his  enthusiasm. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  n.  c.  6. 

His  [/Eschylusl  versification  with  the  intermixture  of 

1,/rie  composition  is  '""re  various  than  that  or  Shakspeare. 

s  *  Observer,  No.  70. 


MAO 


M 


JM  is  pronounced  (says  B.  Jonson)  with  a  kind 
of  humming  inward,  the  lips  closed ;  open  and 
full  in  the  beginning,  obscure  in  the  end,  and 
meanly  in  the  midst ;  and  Wilkins  calls  it  the 
natural  sound  of  lowing-,  when  the  lips  are  shut, 
and  the  sound  proceeds  out  of  the  nose.     See  N. 

Macaroon,    macaroni- 

Macarrones ;    It. 

maccheroni :    as 

think  (says   Skinner) 

fiaxapuv    evax 


tO'ON.  ^       Fr.  Mai 

[one;    Sp. 

NIAN.        I  Macaroni, 

nick.      J  some  thin] 


MACARO'ON 
Macaro' 

Macaro': 
Macaro'n 

the   Gr.  Mrucao, 


feast  of  the  happy  ;  and  he  adds  his  surprise  that 
the  Greeks  should  derive  any  happiness  from  eat- 
ing such  paltry  food.  Menage  writes  more  largely. 
(See  his  French  and  Italian  Etymologies.)  Cot- 
grave  calls  the  It.  Macaroni, — 

"  Lumps,  or  gobbets  of  boylcd  paste  served  up 
in  butter,  and  strewed  over  with  spice  and  grated 
cheese.  A  macaronidt, — a  confused  heap  or  hud- 
dle of  many  several  things." 

Macaronian  or  Macaronique  poetry, — see  the 
quotation  from  Cambridge. 

For  the  application  (perhaps  the  original  one) 
of  macaroni  to  the  person,  see  the  quotation 
from  Spectator  :  the  more  modern  usage  is — 

A  spruce  beau,  a  fopling.  Donne  appears  to 
intend, — 

A  conceited  pretender,  a  frivolous,  tiresome 
intruder. 


To  hear  tins  mol.oron  t 


Discredit,  libels  i 


■  So  I  sigh,  and  sweat, 


■  ...         ■ 


whom  even,'  nation 
calls  hv  the  name  of  that  dish  of  meat  which  it  loves  best. 
In  Holland  they  are  termed  pickled  herrings;  in  France, 
jean  pottages;  in  Italy,  maccaronies ;  and  in  Great  Britain, 
jack  puddings.— Spectator,  No.  47. 

Ye  travell'd  tribe,  ye  macaroni  train. 

Of  French  frisenrs,  and  nosegays,  justly  vain  ; 

Who  take  a  trip  to  Paris  once  a  year, 

To  dress,  and  look  like  aukward  Frenchmen  here  ; 

Lend  me  your  hands. 

Goldsmith.  Epilogue,  spoken  by  Mrs.  Bulklcy. 
The  macaronian  is  a  kind  of  burlesque  poetry,  consisting 
of  a  jumble  of  words  of  dilfrrent   langi:a::es.  wilh  words  of 
the  vulgar  tongue  latinized,  and  latin  words  modernized. 

Cambridge.  The  Scribleriad,  b.  ii.  Note  16. 

In  the  preface,  or  Apologetica  (of  Phanlas'ue  Macaronics) 
our  author  [Cocaio  ii'iws  an  account  of  this  new  species  of 
Poetry,  since  called  the  macaronic. 

Warlon.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  557. 

MACE.  Fr.  Mads;  It.  Mace,  macis  ,•  Sp. 
Mucins,  niacin  ;  Lat.  Macis  ;  Gr.  MaA-en.  Seethe 
quotations  from  Brown  and  Ray. 

The  fruit  hereof  [nutmeg]  consisteth  of  four  parts ;  the 
first  or  outward  part  is  a  thick  and  carnous  covering  like 
that  ofa  walnut,  the  second  a  dry  and  flosculous  coat,  com- 
monly called  mace. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b,  ii.  c.  6. 

In  the  nutmeg,  another  tegument  is  added,  besides  all 
these,  viz.  the  mace,  between  the  green  pericarpium  and 
the  hard  shell  immediately  enclosing  the  kernel. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

MACE.  (Flem.il/nssc,  clava,  Kilian;)  Fr. 
Massue ;  It.  Ma;;a  ;  Sp.  Maza  ;  Mid.  Lat.  Max- 
uca,  a  club,  from  the  Lat.  Massa.  R.  Gloucester 
uses  matis,  i.  e.  clubs,  says  Hearne. 

A  club,  a  staff;  a  stall'  (borne  as  an  ensign  of 
office.) 

Tho  heo  were  thorg  out  vmengd  with  swerdes  &  with  r. 


Normanz  and  Durgolons,  with  lance,  suerd,  and  mace. 

R.Brunne,  p.  71 
With  mighty  maces  the  bones  they  to  breste. 

Chaucer.   The  Kniglites  Tale,  v.  2(514 
Fayre  lolen  hath  set  the  mace  [sc.the  club  of  Hercules] 


beddes  head  aboue. — Gower.  Con. 
light : 


Souldiers 

Deferre  the  spuile  of  the  citie 

For  with  these  borne  before  vs,  in  steeu  oi  maces, 

Will  we  ride  through  the  streets. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.  sc.  7. 
Nigh  on  a  throne,  tremendous  to  behold, 
Stern  Minos  waves  a  mace  of  bumish'd  gold. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xi. 
John  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  with  purse-bearer,  mace-bearer, 
ix  boy-angels  playing  on   musical   instruments,   and  six 


MA'CERATE,  v.  ~\       Fr.  Maccrcr  ■   It.  Mace- 

Macera'tion.  \  rare  i   Sp.  Macerar ;   Lat. 

Ma'cii.ency.  )  Macerare ;     macruni    red- 

dere,  attenuare;  to  make  lean,  or  lank;  macer, 
from  the  Gr.  Mcutpos,  long.  (Sec  To  Emaciate.) 
Macerate  is  extended  tu  things  which  are  rendered 
soft  and  tender,  i.  e.  the  juices  of  which  are  all 
extracted  by  being  soaked  in  water.  Cotgrave 
well  explains  the  Fr.  Macerer — 

"To  make  lean;  to  mortifie,  weaken,  bring 
down,  punish,  or  pull  under,  the  body ;  to  sup- 
press or  subdue  the  lusts  thereof  by  abstinence,  or 
hard  fare  ;  also,  to  allay,  soak  or  steep  in  liquor." 

No  such  sad  cares,  as  wont  to  macerate 

And  rend  the  greedie  mindes  of  covetous  men, 

Do  ever  creepe  into  the  shepherd's  den. 

Spenser.    Virgil.  Gnat. 

Philip,  F.orl  of  Arundel,  condemned  in  the  year  15S9,  the 
queen  had  all  this  while  spared,  but  now  death  would  spare 
him  no  longer,  having  since  that  time  been  wholly  given  to 
contemplation,  and  macerated  himself  in  a  strict  course  of 
religion.— Baker.  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1595. 

I  speake  of  a  true  and  serious  maceration  of  our  bodies, 
by  an  absolute  and  totall  refraining  from  sustenance. 

Bp.Hall.  Sermon  preached  to  his  Majesty,  Mar.  30,  162S. 

For  such  [unactively  cold  and  grossly  humid]  is  the 
blood  of  the  envious,  the  cause  of  that  palenesse  and  maci- 
lency  in  their  looks  and  constitutions.— Sandys.  Ovid,  Pref. 

The  saliva  distilling  continually,  serves  well  to  macerate 
and  temper  our  meat,  and  make  it  fit  to  be  chewed  and 
swallowed. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Dandelion,  dens  leonis.  cordrilla,  maturated  in  several 
waters,  to  extract  the  bitterness,  tho'  somewhat  opening,  is 
very  wholesome. — Evelyn.  Acetarta. 

Eaten  in  excess  [onions]  are  said  to  offend  the  head  and 


nless  edulcorated  \ 


-Id.  lb. 
;put 


MA'CHINATE 


Ma'ciiinator. 
Machi'ne. 

Machinery. 
Ma'chi.nist. 


n 


Fr.  Macliiner  ,•  U.Mac- 
chinare  :  Sp.  Machinar  ; 
Lat.  Machinari,  which 
Vossius  derives  from  the 
Gr.  MeScflar,  excocjitare,  to 
find  out,  (A.  S.Mac 


to  make,)  by  thought,  by  ingenuity.  Sec  to  Ex- 
cogitate, and  Engine  i  to  which  latter  word 
machine  is  equivalent. 

A  tool  or  instrument  made,  invented  or  con- 
trived by  thought,  by  ingenuity;  an  engine, 
whether  of  war  or  peace,  for  useful  or  destructive 
purposes. 

To  machinate, — to  contrive,  to  scheme,  to  de- 
vise. 

at  the 


This  is  the  stale  and  known  machina 
true  title  is,  the  accuser  of  the  bretheren 
Bp.  Halt.  Christian  Moderation,  1 
1240 


The  machinery,  madam,  is  a  term  invented  by  the  critics, 
to  signify  that  part  which  the  deities,  angels,  or  demons,  are 
made  to  act  in  a  poem. — Pope.  R.  of  the  Lock.  To  A. Termor. 


factures  in  which  labour  is  most  subdivided,  were  originally 
the  inventions  of  common  workmen,  who,  being  each  of 
them  employed  in  some  very  simple  operation,  naturally 
turned  their  thoughts  towards  finding  out  easier  and  readier 
methods  of  performing  it. —Smith.  Wealth  of Nations, b.i.c.  ]. 

They  [the  moderate]  are  persons  who  want  not  the  dispo 
sitions,  hut  the  energy  and  vigour  that  is  necessary  for  great 
-Burke,   to  a  Mem.  of  the  Sat.  Assembly- 


lie  might  then  contemplate  with  inexpressible  pleasure 
and  satisfaction,  observing  the  neatness  and  perfection  of 
the  machinery,  how  exactly  and  constantly  every  wheel 
performed  the  part  to  which  it  was  adapted  and  designed, 
and  the  regularity  and  uniformity  of  the  hand's  motion 
produced  thereby.— Home.  Newton  #  Hutchinson. 

Has  the  insufficiency  of  machinists  hitherto  disgraced  the 
imagery  of  the  poet  >  or  is  it  in  itself  too  sublime  for  scenical 
to  keep  pace  with  ? 

Stevens.  General  Note  on  Macbeth. 


MA'CKEREL.  Fr.  Maqitereau ;  Dat.Macie- 
reel ;  of  unsettled  etymology.  ( See  Menoyc. ) 
Some  think — a  macnlis,  from  its  spots. 

These  fishes,  togither  with  the  old  Tunies  and  the  young, 
called  lMamides,  enter  in  great  llotes  and  skulls  into  the 
sea  Pontus,  for  the  sweet  food  that  they  there  find :  and 
every  companie  of  them  hath  their  severall  leaders  and  cap- 
taines :  and  before  them  all,  the  maquerels  lead  the  way ; 
whiche,  while  they  be  in  the  water,  have  a  colour  of  brim- 
stone; but  without,  like  they  be  to  the  rest. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ix.  c.  15. 


On  Monday  evening  the  butler  stirring  the  wat 
out  some  of  the  mackarcls,  found  the  water  very  1 
and  the  fish  shining  through  the  water,  as  adding 
the  light,  which  the  water  yielded. 

Boyle.    ll'o-ks,  vol.  v 


itake 


Ncx 


i  I1k\  i 


■  sail  ; 


This  fish  is  easily  taken  by  a  bait,  but  the  best  time  is  during 

a  fresh  gale  of  wind,  which  is  thence  called  a  mackrel  gale. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Common  Mad. id, 

MA'CROCOSM.  Compounded  of  the  Gr. 
Moicpos,  large,  and  noo-fios,  the  world. 

The  quotation  from  Boyle  explains  the  opposite 
usages  of  macrocosm  and  microcosm. 

As  for  Paracelsus,  certainly  he  is  injurious  to  man,  if  (as 
some  eminent  chymists  expound  himl  he  calls  a  man  a 
microcosm,  because  liis  !ioo\  is  really  made  up  of  all  the  se- 
veral kin ils  of  creatures  the  macrocosm  or  greater  world  con- 
sists of,  and  so  is  but  a  model  or  epitome  of  the  universe. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

He  forms,  pervades,  directs  the  whole; 
Not  like  the  macrocosm's  imaged  soul, 
But  provident  of  endless  good, 
By  ways  nor  seen  nor  understood 
Which  e'en  his  angels  vainly  might  explore. 

Jones.  An  Epode.  From  the  Tragedy  of  Schrab. 

MACTA'TION.     Lat.  Maclare,  alum,  to  slay. 

Here  they  call  Cain's  offering,  which  is  described  and 
allowed  to  be  the  first  fruits  of  the  ground  only,  a  sacrifice  or 
mactation.—Shnhf.  ,d   On  the  (Cation,  Pref. 

MA'CULATE,  r.  ^       Fr.  Maculcr ;  It.  Macu- 

Ma'cvi.ate,  adj.       yiare;    Sp.  Macular;     Lat. 

Maclla'tion.  J  Maculare,   from  macula,  a 

spot. 

To  spot  or  distain  with  spots  or  specks;  to 
stain. 


MAD 

Sayenget  that  they  wold  not  maculate  the  honour  of  theyr 
people  wvth  snehe  a  reproche,  to  be  saide,  that  they  had 
made  aliaunce  with  disars. 

Sir  T.  Elan.    The  Gorernoer,  b.i.  c.  26. 

O  vouchsafe 

With  that  thy  rare  green  eye,  which  never  yet 

Beheld  things  maculate,  look  on  thy  virgin. 

Bcauvi.  $  Fletch.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  ill  sc.  1. 

I  speake  not,  he  thou  true,  as  fearing  thee : 
For  I  will  throw  my  gloue  to  death  himselfe 
That  there's  no  indentation  in  thy  heart. 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  $r  Cress.  Act  iv.  sc.  i. 


MAD,  v. 
Mad,  adj. 
Ma'dden,  v. 
Ma'ddish. 
Ma'ddingly. 
Ma'dly. 
Ma'dman. 
Ma'dness. 


Skinner  says,  Gemaacl,  gonad, 
insanus,  vecors.  It.  Malto,  stul- 
tus.  The  older  etymologists 
refer  our  En<r.  Mad  to  the 
'  Greek  ;  but  do  not  agree  upon 
the  specific  source.  Serenius, — 
from  the  Goth.  Mod,  anger. 
Tooke,— from  the  A.  S.  Met-an, 
somniare,  to  mete,  to  dream ;  past  part.  Mtett, 
mad.  Tooke  also  disputes  the  Greek  origin 
ascribed  to  the  It.  Malto.  The  Greek  derivatives 
(he  observes)  in  the  Italian  proceed  through  the 
Latin  ;  and  in  the  Latin,  there  is  nothing  which 
resembles  Malto. 

Madness  is  popularly  applied  to  such  a  disorder 
or  disorganization,  such  an  insanity  or  unsound- 
nessof  the  mental  faculties,  as  disables  a  man  from 
the  government  of  himself,  or  the  management  of 
his  own  affairs. 

Mad, — insane,  or  unsound  of  understanding, 
disordered  or  distracted  to  the  loss  of  reason,  to  a 
violent,  furious  excess ;  to  frenty  or  delirium  ; 
furious,  frantic,  delirious.  See  the  quotations 
from  Drummond  and  Gray. 

And  manye  of  hem  seiden,  he  hath  a  dcuel,  and  maddilh  : 
what  hercn  ye  him  1—Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  10. 

as  madnesse  and 


Festus  seide  with  greet  voice,  Poul,  thou  madil.-.l.  many 
lettres  ttirnen  tl.ee-  to  wondnesse.  Anil  Poul  .seide,  [  madde 
not,  thou  best  Feslns,  hut  I  speke  out  the  wordes  of  treutlie 
and  sobreuesse. — Id.  Dedis,  c.  26. 

Festus  said  we  a  lowde  voyce.  Paule,  yu  arte  besydes  thy 
selfe.  Mucbe  learninge  hath  made  ye  mud.  And  Paul  said  : 
I  am  not  mad,  most  dere  Festus  :  but  speake  y*  woordes  of 
trueth  and  soberness. — Bible,  1j51.  lb. 


i  thee, 


For  Jo 


P.apti- 


i  lyue  s 


The  Milleres  Tale, 
(as  they  thought)  was  to 
i  refuse  to  be  iustified  tin 

Tijndall.  Workes,  p.  232. 
But  what  wyl  ye  say  if  ye  see  me  that  are  taken  and  re- 
puted wise,  latiah  much  mere  »/,'.:  leh/e  than  he  ? 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  73. 
Lyke  as  a  madde  man  yt  casteth  fyre  btandes  and  shottetb 
deadly,;  arrow  es  and  dartes  oute  of  a  preuye  place,  euen  sc 
doelh  a  dissembler  wvth  Ids  neygbboure. 

Bible,  1551.  Prouerhes,  c.  2(1, 
But  now  from  me  bis  imnldie./  mind  is  start, 

And  wooes  the  widdowes  daughter  of  the  glenne. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  April 
What  sweet  delight  a  quiet  life  affords, 

And  what  it  is  to  be  from  bondage  free. 
Far  from  flic  madding  worldlings  hoarse  discords, 
Sweet  flow'ry  place,  1  lirst  did  learn  of  thee. 

Drummond,  pt.  i.  son.  49 
Gent.  [Such  a  one]  I  much  mistake  else, 
"Was  sent  in  tb'  other  night,  a  little  minidisk. 

Beavm.  8;  Fletch.  Tin:  niuriiu,  Act  iv    sc.  I 


Content  thee,  thou  unskilful  i 

My  madness  keeps  my  subjects  in  their  wits. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  1 


Eooth.— Stoto.  The  West  Saxons. 

Dor.  And  is  your  hate  so  mortal? 
Mary.  No  not  to  his  person, 
lint  tc  nis  qualities,  his  mad-cap  follies, 
Which  still  like  lUdras'  hen-Is  crow  thicker  on  him. 
Beaum.  S,-  Fletch.  Monsieur  Thomas,  Act  i. 
La.  Out  you  mad-headed  ape,  a  weazell  hath  not  si 
deale  of  spleene,  as  you  are  tost  with. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii. 

vol,  n. 


MAD 

'Twas  then,  the  madding  Monarchs  to  compose, 

The  Pylian  Prince,  the  smootb-speech'd  Nestor  rose, 

His  tongue  dropp'd  honey.—  Tiekell.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

Calm,  on  the  beach  while  maddening  billows  rave, 

He  gains  Philosophy  from  every  wave ; 

Science,  from  every  object,  round,  he  draws  : 

From  various  Nature,  and  from  Nature's  laws. 

Savage.  To  John  Powell,  Esq. 

Her  mien,  her  shape,  her  temper,  eyes,  and  tongue, 

Are  sure  to  conquer— for  the  rogae  is  young; 

Ami  ail  Meat's  nnulhi  wild,  or  oddly  gay, 

We  call  it  only  pretty  Fanny's  way. 

Pamell.  An  Elegy  lo  an  Old  Beauty. 

And  Madness  laughing  in  his  ireful  mood. 

Dryden.   Palamon  Se  Areite. 

Herein  seems  to  lie  the  difference  between  idiots  and 
madmen.  That  madmen  put  wrong  ideas  together,  and  so 
make  wrnim  proportions,  hut  create  and  reason  rittht  from 
them,   but  idiots   make   very  few  or  no  propositions,   and 


tall Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.i 


Gray.     Elegij. 

The  legislature,  to  prevent  all  abuses  incident  to  such 
private  custody,  hath  thout.i.t  proper  to  interpose  its  autho- 
rity, by  statute  II  Geo.  111.  c.  -111.  (continued  by  19  Geo.  III. 
c.  15.)  (16. )  for  regulating  private  mad-houses. 

Blackslone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  S. 
Is  it  because  Liberty  in  the  abstract  may  be  classed  among 
the  blessings  of  mankind  that  I  am  seriously  to  felicitate  a 
mad-man,  who  has  escaped  from  the  protecting  restraint 
and  wholesome  darkness  of  his  cell,  on  his  restoration  to 
the  enjoyment  of  light  and  liberty. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Ilcvoluliou. 

MA'DAM.  \      Fr.Madamc;  It.Madonna; 

Madamoise'li.e.  J  Sp.  Madama ;    Lat.  Mea  do- 

Madame,  ma  damoiscllc,  mia  donna,  mia  donzella, — 
my  dame,  my  damsel. 
"  Alas  !  "  heo  scyde,  "  ys  my  fader  y  hrogt  in  such  doel- 

"  Mid  how  mony  knygtes  ys  he  come !  "  the  other  ageyn 

sevde ; 
Madame,  bule  mid  o  mon.  B.  Gloucester,  p.  35. 

"  Certes,  madame,"  quath  thys  other,  "  so  ne  may  yt  nogt 

be."  Id.  p.2S9. 


In  which  [a  chariot]  they  mean  to  Paris  him  to  bring, 
To  make  sport  to  their  madams  and  their  hoys. 

Drayton.  The  Bailie  of  Agincourl. 
In  the  colleges  many  of  the  young  divines,  and  those  in 
next  aptitude  to  divinity,  have  been  seen,  prostituting  the 
shame  of  that  ministry,  which  either  they  had,  or  were  nigh 
having,  to  the  eyes  of  courtiers  and  court-ladies,  with  their 
grooms  and  madamoisellaes. — Milton.  Apol.  for  Snteciym. 

MA'DDER.  A.S.  Madre  ,  Dut.  Meed;  It. 
Madera  ;  which  latter,  Skinner  thinks,  may  be, 
q.  d.  materia  tinctoria.  Minshew, — from  Dut. 
Meedcn,  tingerc,  to  tinge,  to  dye ;  but  there 
appears  no  authority  for  such  a  word. 

The  first  is  madder,  Iruhiu,)  in  great  request  among  diers 

ant  curriers  :  for  to  set  a  colour  upon  their  v.  noil  and  leather, 

right  necessarie.     The  best  of  all  and  most  commended  is 

madder  of  Italic,  principally  that  which  groweth  about 

:.  3. 

Madder  also  afforded  something  peculiar  and  very  differ- 
ing from  what  we  have  newly  mentioned. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  "50. 
The  cultivation  of  mu/lder  was.  for  a  long  time,  confined 
by  the  tythe  to  the  United  Provinces,  which,  being  Presby- 
terian countries,  and  upon  that  account  exempted  from  this 
destructive  tax,  enjoyed  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  that  useful 
dying  drug  against  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  2. 

MADEFA'CTION.  Fr.  Madefier ;  Lat.  Ma^ 
defieri,  madefacere,  madef actum;  to  moisten,  to 
become  moist.  Lat.  Mad-ere ;  Gr.  MuS-af;  to 
wet,  to  soak. 

A  wetting,  making  or  being  wet. 

cooleth  it,  but  moist- 


MAG 

MA'DRIGAL.  Fr.  and  Sp.  Madrigale  ,  It. 
Madriale,  madrigale  ;  also  more  anciently  written 
mandriale,  (Menage,)  from  the  It.  and  Sp.3Iandra; 
Fr.  Mandre ;  tat.  Mandra,  a  sheep/old,  or  any 
place  for  sheep  and  shepherds  to  take  shelter  in  ; 
and  thus  madrigal  was  originally  applied  to  chanson 
de  berger,  the  shepherd's  song.  See  Menage's 
French  and  Italian  Etymologies  ;  he  derives  the 
Lat.  Mandra,  from  the  Gr.  Avrpov,  a  cave. 

While  shaggy  satyres,  tripping  o'er  the  strands, 

Stand  still  at  gaze,  and  yeeld  their  sences  thrals, 

To  the  sweet  cadence  nl"  yum-  madrigals. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  S.  4. 

The  madrigal  may  softer  passions  move, 

And  breathe  the  tender  ecstacie  of  love. 

Dryden.  Art  of  Poetry,  c.  2. 

And  thoughtful  lovers  to  the  winds  complain, 

To  mitigate  the  madness  of  their  pain, 

Now  warbling  madrigah  so  li-ht  and  gay, 

Now  pale  and  pensive  tin-  lnn-r  summer's  day. 

Pawkes.  Guwin  JJoi/gtas.  VccripUon  of  Winter. 

MA'FFLE,  v.  )      Dut.  Maffelen.    Balbutire,  et 

Ma'ffler.         )  buccas  moverc.      Ang.  Mafflc, 

(Kilian.)     The  Dut.  is  also  written  Muffelen,  and 

Skinner  thinks, — omnia   a   sono   ficta ;    but   see 

Muffle. 

To  stutter,  or  stammer. 

Yet  notwithstanding  he  deliuered  Lis  speeches  by  reason 
of  liis  palseie,  in  such  si  a;, ;.:(.■  rim.:  and  m,i/ii,i</  v.  imc.  ;:<■. 

Holinshed.  Ireland,  an.  15-32. 
The  familiar  friends  and  seliollcrs  (by  report)  of  Plato  did 
imitate  him  in  stooping  forward;  anil  those  of  Aristotle  in 
his  stammering  and  majjling  speech. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  71. 

They  also  abuse  their  power,  and  go  too  far  in  their  com- 

mandements,  ^for  so  they  be  called  at  the  wine)  who  enjoyne 

maj/lers  to  sing,  or  bald-pates  to 

3  creeples  to  go  upright  on  their 

lb.  p.  535. 


I  cold  1 


The  i 


virtual  transition, 

;  inibibitioii.- 


,  for  that  hea 
rithout  communicatio 
ind  to  all  madefactio 
con.  Nat.  Hist.  §  8G5. 


MADGE-HO'WLET.  In  French  called  Ma- 
chette,  whence,  or  from  Madge,  for  Margaret,  and 
howlet,  Skinner  forms  the  word.     See  Owl. 

I'le  sit  in  a  ham  with  Madge-howlet,  and  catch  mice  first. 
B.  Jonson,  Every  M'uu  in  ft  is  Humour,  Act  it.  sc.  2. 
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feet  without  haltin 

MAG  AZI'NE.  ^  Sp.  Magacen  -  It.  Magaz- 
Magazi'ner.  \zeno;  Fr.  Magazin ,■  Arab. 
Magazi'nino.  J  Machsan;  gaza,  thesaurus. 
A  store-house,  a  repository, — for  provisions, 
ammunition,  &c—  literary  essays,  orother  writings. 
Leaving  then  busy  praise,  and  all  appeal 

To  higher  courts,  sense's  decree  is  true, 
The  mine,  the  >itii<ri?:i>>i',  the  common  weal, 
The  story  of  beauty,  in  Twicknam  is  and  you. 

Donne.  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford 

As  when  a  spark 

Lights  on  aheap  of  nitrous  powder,  laid 
Fit  for  the  sun  som  magazin  to  store 
Against  a  rumor'd  wair,  the  simittie  graine 
With  sudden  bla/c  ddl'ns'd,  intl.mies  the  aire  : 
Su  started  up  in  his  own  shape  the  fiend. 

Millon.  Paradise  Lost  b.  iv. 


Thus  useful  : 


VockAane.—Gohlsh/.th,  Ess.  'J. 


,  and  ready  at  command. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism. 
vho  are  allowed  but  one  subject  at  a  time 
so  fortunate  as  the  writers  of  magazines, 
several.  If  a  magaziner  he  dull  upon  the 
,p   again  with  the  ghost  in 


Delight  thee  nm.i.  ih-m  mmuost  in  the  fame 
Of  riini/itzii/i/ig  child's,  whose  rival  page 
With  monthly  medly,  courts  the  curious  age. 

Byrom.   The  Passive  Participle's  Petition. 

M  A'GGOT.  )      Goth,  and  A.  S.  Matha  ;  Dut. 

Ma'gotty.  )  Made,  macde,  maeye,  which  latter 
Kilian  (as  Junius  adds)  derives  from  Maeyen, 
vietere,  depascere ;  to  feed  upon.  The  Dut. 
Mayen  is  from  the  Goth.  Mat-yan  or  mat-gan,  the 
third  person  of  which  is  malgith,  that  which  eateth. 
And  see  Moth. 

Your  worm  is  your  onely  emperour  for  diet.  We  fiat  all 
creatures  else  to  fat  vs,  and  we  fat  ourselfe  fur  magots. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Out  of  the  sides  and  back  of  the  most  common  caterpillar, 
which  feeds  upun  cabbage,  cole-wort,  and  turnep-leaves, 
which  we  have  described  in  the  catalogue  of  Cambridge 
plants,  we  have  seen  creep  out  small  maggots  to  the  number 
sometimes  of  threescore  or  more,  which  mi  soon  as  ever  they 
came  forth,  be-an  to  weave  themselves  silken  cases  of  a 
yellow  colour,  wherein  they  changed,  and  after  some  time 
came  out  thence  in  the  form  of  small  Hies  with  four  wings. 
Ray.   On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Hut  I  deny  they  are  the  same, 

More  than  a  maggot  and  I  am.  Hudibras,  pt.  i,  c.  3, 
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M.VGIC,  adj.  \       Fr.  Stamp*!   ft.  ttaaica; 

MA'cnr,  ,,.  Sp.  Magiea ,    Lat.  Majica  ; 

Ma'Gical.  I  Gr.  Ma^iKi?,  ^try-eia,  from  /m- 

Ma'gicallt.  (  70s,  and  this  from  the  Persian. 
Magi'cian.  I  The  first  quotation  from  Ua- 
Ma'gi.  J  legh     explains    tlio     ancient 

usage  of   the   word   by   the    Persians,   and   the 
second,  the  common  modern  application. 


MAG 


Tlut  tlmnrh  his  magikc  for  a  day  ortway, 
It  semed  all  the  rockes  were  away. 

Chancer.  The  Frankeleines  Talc,  •* 


That  could  expounen  what  this  lcttre  ment. 

But  Daniel  expounded  it  anon. 

Id.  The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  14,214. 

Jmon,  whiche  sigh  his  fader  olde, 

IJpivti  Medea  made  hym  bolde 

Of  art  tii'.ti/ike,  whiche  she  couth, 

And  praicth  hir,  that  his  father's  youth 

Bbc 1  wolds  make  ayenewarde  newe. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

The  gods  and  thee,  dere  sister,  now  I  call, 

In  witties,  and  thy  bed  to  me  so  sweete, 

To  magike  arts  against  my  wilt  I  bend. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 

Untill  the  hardy  mayd  (with  loue  to  frend) 
First  entering,  the  dreadfull  Mage  there  found 

Depe  busied  'bout  worke  of  wondrous  end, 
And  writing  sttanngQ  characters  on  the  grownd, 
With  which  the  stubborne  feendes  he  to  his  service 
bownd.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 


Here  is  the  deficiencc :— Physicians  haTe  not  set  down 
and  delivered  over  ratal  Cities  for  the 

cure  of  particular  diseases,    besides  their  ov,  11   conjectural 
and  magisterial  descriptions.— Bacon.  On  Learning,  b.  11. 

I  finde  a  vast  chaos  of  medicines,  a  confusion  of  receipts 
and  magistral*,  amongst  writers,  appropriated  to  this  disease, 
some  of  the  chicfest  I  will  rehearse. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  3S2. 


controul  so  magistrally. —Bishop  Bramhall  against  Hobbes. 

The  physicians  have  frustrated  the  fruit  of  tradition  and 

crience  by  their  magislralilics,  in  adding,  and  taking 

and  changing  quid  pro  quo,  in  their  receipts,  at  their 

-Bacon.    On  Learning,  b.  ii. 


It  is  confessed  by 
(according  to  the  Persian  word)  is  no  otl 
cut  tor  el  interpret,  a  studious  observer 
divine  things  :  and  the  art  itself  (I 
magick)  no  of 


understanding,  that  a  magician  \ 


of  natural 
natural!*  philosophic  absotuta  con- 
1  the  absolute  perfection  of  natural  philosophy, 
Ralegh.  History  of  "     " 


World,  b. 


And  that  distill'd  by  magicke  flights, 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprights, 
As  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion, 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iii.  s 
Ven.  He  humbly  signifie  what  in  his  name, 
That  magtcatl  word  of  wane,  we  haue  effected. 

Id.  Antony  $  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  s 

Medicines  were  called  pharmaea,  which  anciently  sign 
poysons;  because  it  was  believed,  that  unless  they  < 
magically  used,  they  would  do  more  hurt  than  good. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iv. 


Your  assertion  of  the  original]  of  set  forms  of  liturgy,  I 
justlv  sav  is  more  magistral!,  than  true,  and  such  as  your 
own  testimonies  confute. 
Bp.  Hull.  Answer  to  the  Vindication  of  Smectymnitus,  s.  2. 

Although  majestery  be  a  term  variously  enough  employed 
hv  rhvmists,  and  particularly  used  by  Paracelsus  to  signify 
Ycrv  dim-rent  things;  yet  the  best  notion  I  know  of  it, 
and  that  which  I  find  authorized  even  by  Paracelsus  in 
some  passages,  where  lie  expresses  himself  more  distinctly 
is,  that  it  is"  a  preparation  whereby  there  is  not  an  analysis 
made,  of  the  body  assigned,  nor  an  extraction  of  this  or 
that  principle,  but  the  whole,  or  very  near  the  whole  body, 
by  the  help  of  some  additament,  greater  or  less,  is  turned 
into  a  body  of  another  kind.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  637. 

Those  who  have  fairly  and  truly  examin'd,  and  are  thereby 
got  past  doubt  in  all  the  doctrines  they  profess  and  govern 
themselves  by,  would  have  a  juster  pretence  to  require 
ethers  to  follow  them;  but  these  are  so  few  in  number,  and 
find  so  little  reason  to  he  magisterial  in  their  opinions,  that 
nothing  insolent. and  imperious  is  to  be  expected  from  them. 
Locke.  Of  Human  Understanding,  h.  iv.  c.  1G.  s.  4. 

I  have  of  late  years  met  with  divers  such  vain  pretenders, 
who  hlush  not  to  talk  of  rhetorick  moru  mughU-Mallg  than 
Aristotle  or  Tully  would..— Id.  lb. 

He  [Dr.  Tully]  chargoth  him  [Bull]  with  too  much  pre- 
cipitancy and  magisterialness  in  judging. 

kelson.  Life  of  Dr.  George  Bull,  s.  40. 


Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  11.  s.  2. 

They  by  the  altar  stand,  while  with  loose  hair 
The  magic  prophetess  begins  her  praver. 

Waller.  'Virgil.  JEneh,  b.  iv. 

Some  have  fancied  that  envy  has  a  certain  magical  force 
)■  it,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  envious  have  by  their  to -filia- 
tion blasted  the  enjoyments  of  the  happy.— Specla tor,  No. 19. 
There  dire  magicians  threw  their  mists  around, 
And  wise  men  walk'd  as  on  enchanted  ground. 

Drydcn.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

We  read,  in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  of  an  express  trial  of 
skill,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  between  Moses 
and  the  magician*  of  Egypt,  in  the  exercise  of  miraculous 
powers;  in  which  the  magicians  were  completely  foiled,— 
not  because  their  feats  were  not  miraculous,  but  because 
their  power,  as  they  were  at  last  driven  to  confess,  extended 
not  to  those  things  which  Moses  did. — Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.ll. 

The  arts  of  magic  were  equally  condemned  by  the  public 

opinion  and  by  the  laws  of  Rome;  Dut  as  they  tended  to 

gratify  the  most  imperious  passions  of  the  heart  of  man, 

they  were  continuull;,  proscribe,],  run!  continually  practised. 

Gibbon.  Roman  Empire,  c.  U.:>. 

These  mighty  piles  of  magic  planted  rock. 

Thus  r*fifi'u  in  mystic  order,  mark  the  place 

Where  but  at  times  of  holiest  festival 

The  Druid  leads  his  train.  Mason.  Caractacus. 

MA'GISTERY.     ^       Magistent,  as  used  by 
Magktf/rial.  I    Chemists,  is  explained  in 

the  quotation  from  Boyle. 
And  see  Magistracy. 

Magisterial,  —  masfer- 
like,  with  the  authority  of 
a  master,  in  the  manner  of 
^master;  authoritative, domineering;  powerful, effi- 
cacious, of  sovereign  or  supreme  power  or  efficacy. 


Magiste'rialnrs 
Ma'gistrall. 

Ma'cistrauv. 
Magistra'lity. 


Upon  this  ground  Paracelsus,  in 
tracteth  the  magistery  of  wine;  after  four  monthes  digestion 
in  hone-dang  exposing  it  unto  the  extremity  of  cold; 
whereby  the  aqueous  parts  -will  freeze,  but  the  spirit  retire, 
and  be  found  ancODgealed  in  the  center. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  e.  1 


ther   . 

MAGISTRACY.  ^       Fr.    Magistral,    magis- 
Ma'gistrate.  ytrature;    It.    Magistrate; 

Magistra'tick.       J  Sp.     Magistrado ;      Lat. 

Magistrates,  from  in  agist  rare,  regere,  temporare, 
to  rule;  and  this  from  magister,  which  (says 
Vossius)  is  either  from  magis,  greater,  as  minister 
from  minus,  or  rather  from  the  Gr.  Meyio-ros,  the 
greatest,  whence  magistrates  are  by  the  Greeks 
called  (jLtytaraves.      But  see  Magnify. 

Magistracy,— the  office  or  station  of  magistrate, 
i.  e.  of  one  greater  than,  or  superior  to,  placed 
over  or  above,  in  power  or  authority  over,  others 
in  society,  or  social  body,  in  a  state ;  one  ap- 
pointed or  invested  with  authority  to  interpret 
and  execute  the  laws  or  some  portion  of  them. 


They  which  Virtue  such  .-inctoritios  to  them  comitted,  may 
he  called  inferionr  gouernors,  hauynge  respect  to  tbeyr  office 
or  dueiies,  wherin  is  also  a  representation  of  governance  : 
all  be  it  they  be  named  in  Latine  magistralus.  And  herafter 
I  intende  to  cal  them  magistrates,  laekynge  an  other  more 
conuenient  worde  in  Englyshe. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

Thus  far  hath  been  considered  chiefly  the  power  of  kings 

and  magistral,  .?  :  how  it  was  and  is  originally  the  people's, 
and  by  them  conferr'd  in  trust  only  to  be  employ'd  to  the 
common  pence  mid  benefit ;  with  liberty  ther  lure  and  rie/ht 
remaining  in  them  to  reassume  it  to  themselves,  if  by  kings 
or  magistrates  it  be  abus'd :  or  to  dispose  of  it  by  any  altera 
tion,  as  they  shall  judge  most  conducing  to  the  public  good. 
Milton.   The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates. 

So  long  therefore  (for  the  resemblance  which  dominion 
hath)  do  ihose  that  are  powerful  retain  the  image  of  God,  as 
according  to  his  commandments  they  exercise  the  office  or 
magistracy  to  which  they  are  called. 

Ralegh    History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  2.  s.  2. 

Both  civil  and  reliinous  acts  study  to  conciliate  to  them- 
selves a  majesty  and  reverence,  bv  habits  and  ornaments; 
by  comely  robes  and  costly  vests;  which,  though  they  are 
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not  of  the  internal  and  essential  glory  which  is  in  magislrtt- 
tick  or  ecclesiastick  power  and  order,  (which  are  both 
divine,)  yet  are  so  far  not  only  convenient,  but  almost 
necessary,  as  they  help  to  keep  both  laws  and  religion  from 
contempt,  and  from  that  vulgar  insolence  to  which  seditious 
and  atheistical  humours  are  subject. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  169. 


inferior  secondary 


to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame.     I  was  a  father  to 

the  poor,  and  the  cause  which  I  knew  not,  I  searched  out. 

Clarke,  vol.  i.  Ser.  49. 

Of  magisf rales  some  also  are  supreme,  in  whom  the  sove- 
reign power  of  state  resides  :  others  are  si 
all  their  authority  from  the  supreme  mni 
to  him  for  their  conduct,  and  acting  in  a 
sphere.— Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i 

In  all  tyrannical  governments  the  supreme  magistracy,  or 

the  right  both  of  making  and  of  enforcing  the  laws,  is  vested 

in  one  and  the  same  man,  or  one  and  the  same  body  of  men. 

Id.  lb. 

MAGN.VUTY.  Low  Lat.  Magnaiis^  magno- 
lia, from  the  Lat.  Magnus,  great. 

Something  great  ;  greater  than  ordinary  or 
usual. 

Although  perhaps  too  greedy  of  magnalilies,  we  are  apt  to 
make  but  favourable  experiments  concerning  welcome 
truthes,  and  much  desired  verities. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 


another  eye,  who  demonstratively  set  forth  its  magnalilies , 
who  not  from  postulated  or  precarious  inferences,  iotreat  a 
courteous  assent;  but  from  experiments  and  undeniable 
effects,  enforce  the  wonder  of  its  maker.— Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.4 


MAGNANI'MITY.  ^       Fr.  Magnanime  ;    It. 

Magna'nimous.  >  Magnanirno ;    Sp.  Mag- 

Magna'nimously.      J  nanimo  ;   Lat.  Magnani- 

mus,  i.e.  magnus  animus ;  of  or  pertaining  to,  having 

or  possessing,  a  great  mind.     See  Magnify. 

Greatness  of  mind  ;  loftiness  of  thought,  feeling, 
or  sentiment :  opposed  to  pusillanimity,  and  mean 
spiritedness.   See  the  quotation  from  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
Right  so  men  gostly.  in  this  maiden  free 
Sawen  of  faith  the  magnanimitic. 

Chaucer.' The  Second  Xonncs  Tale,  V.  15,578. 

Maananimitic  is  a  vertue  moche  commendable,  and  may 
be  in  this  wyse  defyned.  that  it  is  an  excellencie  of  mynde, 
concernynge  thinges  of  great  importaunce  or  estimation, 
doinge  al  thvnge,  that  is  vertuous,  for  the  acheuinge  of  ho- 
nour.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 

I  seeme  to  see  a  farre  off  (for  my  comfort)  the  highe  and 
triumphant  vertue  called  magnanimitu  accompanied  with 
industrious  diligence.— What  shal  I  do  then  i  Shall  I  yeld 
to  miserie  as  iust  plague  appointed  for  my  portion  f  Mag- 
nanimity saith  no.  and  industry  seemeth  to  be  of  the  verie 
same  opinion. — Gascoignc.   The  Steele  Glas. 

Never  had  worthy  man  for  any  fart, 
A  more  fair,  glorious  theatre  than  we; 
ight  act 


Both  striv'd  Ua  ■  ttl  debate! 

Whilst  with  religion,  vertue  emulous  stood: 
They  generously  devout,  devoutly  brave, 
Taught  Gentiles  worth,  true  zele  to  Christians  gave. 

Stirling.    Domes-day.  The  Ninth  Houre, 

Who  first  from  death  by  deeds  redeem'd  their  names, 
And  eminent  magnanimously  prew, 
They  onely  praise,  not  profit  did  pursue. 

Id.  lb.  The  Fourth  Houre. 

But  before  I  descend  to  particulars,  it  will  not  be  amiss 

to  take  notice  of  one  consideration,  that  may  in  general 

make    it  probable  that   the   Christian   Religion   is  rather 

favourable,  than  opposite  to  true  magnanimity. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  552. 

Lives  there  on  earth,  almost  to  Gr 
A  people  so  magnanimous,  to  quit 
Their  native  soil,  traverse  the  stormy  deep. 
And  by  their  blood  and  treasure  spent  for  1 
Redeem  our  States,  our  liberties,  and  laws 
Thomson, 


Liberty,  pt.  iii. 
ity  not  less 


In  the  height  of  his  agonies,  with  a  mannar, 
ixtraordinary  than  his  patient  endurance  of  1 
umely,  he  accepted  the  homage  which  in  that  situation  was 
(ffered  to  him  as  the  King  of  Israel;  and,  in  the  highest 
thority,  promised  to  conduct  the  peniteat 
jfferings  that  very  day  to  Paradise. 

Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

■With  Hannibal  at  her  gates,  she  [Holland]  had  nobly  and 
magnanimously  refused  all  separate  treaty. 

Burke.    1  Peace,  Let   1, 


MAG 


MA'GNES,  or 

Ma'gnet. 

Magne'tical,  adj. 

Magne'tical,  n. 

Magne'tically. 

Magne'ticalness. 

Magne'tick. 

Magne'tickness. 

Ma'gnetism. 

Ont 


It.  Magnete ;  Lat.  May- 
nex;  Gr.  Mayvns  ;  a  stone 
so  called  from  the  country 
Magnesia  .-  a  patria,  quia 
circa  Magnesiam  proveni- 
ret,  (Vossius.)  The  adj. 
magnet  leal, — 

Having  the  powers  of 
the  magnet;  attractive. 


i  thought  to  pray  1 


Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  ii.  c.  12 

Dinocrates  began  to  make  the  arched  roofe  of  the  tempi. 

of  Arsinoe  all  of  magnet,  or  this  loadstone,  to  the  end,  tha 

-..,  iiUui  that  temple  the  statue  of  the  said  princcsse  made  o 

yron,  might  steme  to  hang  in  the  aire  by  nothing. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxiiv.  c.  1-1 

The  honour  of  that  inu< 

of  the  tiunjnetical  needle  i 
attributed  by  Blondus  to  tl 


nany  greene  wounds  by  that  now  so  much  used 
irmurium,  magnetically  cured. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  96. 


Ulndk'  nuiincd  u.is  by  Bull 
To  holy  cliurche:  and  to  the  full 
In  all  lundes  magnified,  Gi 


,  him  selfe  belieueth  us  ye  see 
'V.  JHore.  Worses,  p.  562. 
And  Dauid  said  Solomon  my  sonne  is  yong  and  tender, 
and  we  must  buylde  an  house  fur  the  Lord,  magnificat,  ex- 
cellent ami  of  -'Teal    fame  and  di.!;iiilie  tlimu-hullt  all  COUU- 

treiB.— Geneva  Bible,  1561.  1  Chron.  xxii.  5. 

He  spake  in  all  points  as  their  prince :  modestly  indeed 

cf  his  owne  person,  and  of  the  weale-publicke  magnificat  ty. 

Savile.  Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  13y. 

This  I  dare  boldly  a  flume  that  that  magnificent  temple  of 
Salamou  was  in  a'greate  deale  lesser  tyrne  builded,  than 
this  Isopes  crow  was  decked  with  hys  borrowed  fethers. 

'     •    ,  p.  357. 


Barnes.   Workes, 


i  distinct  from  the  poles  of  the  earth. 


Men  that  ascribe  thus  much  unto  rocks  of  the  North, 
must  presume  or  discover  the  like  magneticals  in  the  South, 
For,  in  the  Southern  Seas  and  far  beyond  the  Equator  va- 
riations are  large,  and  declinations  as  constant 


-Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 


Northern  Oo 
They  i 


Blackmore.  The  Creation,  b.i. 

"Who  can  enough  magnetic  force  admire. — Id.  lb. 

Many  other  magnetisms  may  be  pretended  and  the  like 
attractions  through  all  the  creatures  of  nature. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

But  magnetism  is  so  fertile  a  subject,  that  if  I  had  now 
the  leisure  and  conveniency  to  range  among  magnctical 
writers,  I  should  scarce  doubt  of  finding,  among  their  many 
experiments  and  observations,  divers,  that  might  be  added 
to  those  above  delivere ■!,  as  Ivin-  easily  applicable  to  the 
present  argument.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  345. 

Thus  s*fe  thro'  waves  the  sons  of  Israel  trod  ; 
Their  better  piagnet  was  the  lamp  of  God. 

Harte.  Thomas  a  Kempis.  A  Vision. 
The  virtue  of  his  death,  and  the  consequent  "  power  of 

his  resurrection"  (as  the  apostle  styles  it),  compose  a  divine 
viagnctieat  iutluenee  (if  one  may  use  the  impression),  which 
is  to  act  upon  the  mass  of  mankind  an. I  draw  them  upwards 
from  the  earth. — Home.   Works,  vol.  v.  Dis.  3. 


Fr.  Magnifier;  It.  Mag- 
nificare;  Sp.  Magnificar ; 
Lat.  Magnificare,  q.  d. 
magnum  facere,  to  make 
or  cause  to  be  great :  mag- 
nificus,  qui  magna  facit, 
who  does  great  things. 
A.S.  Mag-en  i  Lat.  Magn- 
us.     See  May,  and  Might. 

To  enlarge,  to  amplify, 
to    augment,    to    aggran- 


MA'GNIFY,  v. 
Ma'gnifiable. 

Magni'fick. 

Magni'ficaL. 

Magnification. 

Magnificent. 

Magni'ficence. 

Magnificently. 

Magni'fico. 

Ma'gnifier. 

Ma'gnitude. 
dize. 

M'tiwifirence, — irrentnoss  or  uTainlour  ;  but  ap- 
plied rather  to  the  splendour,  the  splendid  pomp, 
the  suraptuousness,  of  grandeur,  than  to  simple 
grandeur  itself. 

Magnificent,— in  Shakespeare,  pretending  to 
greatness. 

And  anoon  he  saygh  and  suede  hym  and  magnificde  God, 
end  alle  the  puple  i.s  it  s-i-h  :...f  herynge  to  God. 

Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  18. 


The  least  error  in  a  small  quantity,  as  in  a  small  circle, 
will,  in  a  great  one,  as  in  the  circles  of  the  heavenly  orbs, 
be  proportionally  magnified. —  Grcir.  Uvuii".  Sacra,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

Dread  soveraine  goddesse,  that  doest  highest  sit 
In  seate  of  iudgement  in  th'  Almightie's  stead, 

And  with  magnificl.e  mi-hle  and  wondrous  wit, 
Doest  to  thy  people  righteous  doome  arede. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  1. 

And  this  is  the  full  and  plain  meaning  of  those  words  so 
Ft  en  used  in  Scripture  for  the  maunficutmn  of  f.uih,  The 
ist  shall  live  by  faith.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Scr.  3. 

Far  distant  he  descries 

Ascending  by  degrees  magnificent 

Up  to  the  wail  of  heaven  a  structure  high. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b  iii. 

A  Prince  is  never  so  magnificent 
As  when  he's  sparing  to  enrich  a  few 
With  the  injuries  of  many. 

Massinger.  The  Emperor  of  the  East,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

A  domineering  pedant  o're  the  boy,  [Cupid] 
Than  whom  no  mortall  so  magnificent. 

Shakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  i.  SC.  1. 
What  ark,  what  trophy,  what  magnificence 

Of  glory,  Hotspur,  hadat  thou  purchas'd  here; 
Could  hut  thy  cause  as  fair  as  thy  pretence, 
Be  made  unto  thy  Country  to  appear. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 

Where  the  fond  ape  himselfe  uprearing  by 
Upon  his  tiptoes,  stalketh  stately  by 
As  if  he  were  some  great  magnifico. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 


Mens  hilaris,  rcquies,  tnodcraia  dicta  is  a  great  magnifier 
of  honest  mirth,  by  which  (saith  Gornesius)  we  cure  many 
passions  of  the  miude,  in  ourselves,  and  in  our  friends. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  208. 


Then  too  the  pillarM  dome,  ;/;■.>  r;i,ific  heav'd 

Pour'd  out  her  glittering  stores. — Thomson.  Autumn. 

Methinks  I  see  a  pompous  tomb  arise, 

Beauteous  the  form,  magnificent  the  size. 

Yalden.  On  Sir  Willoughby  Aston. 
"Where's  now  the  vast  magnifiemcc,  which  made 
The  souis  of  foreigners  adore 
The  woiid'nms  brightness,  which  no  more 
Shall  shine,  hut  lie  in  an  eternal  shade! 

Pomfret.  Flcazai's  Lamcatu.Ut.hi  over  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  denial  of  this  assistance  seems  to  take  off  from  the 
ayer  in  general,  ; 
Spirit  in  particul; 

and  neglect  that  duty  of  winch  the  scripture  spcakcth  so 
magnificently,  and  to  which  it  so  frequently  exhorts  us. 

Dr.  Whitby.   Five  Feints,  Dis.  3.  c.  1.  s.  2. 

One  of  our  microscopes  has  been  counted  by  several  of  the 

curious  as  good  a  matjnijier,  as  perhaps  any  is  in  the  world. 

Bogle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  jKo 

To  these  thy  naval  streams, 

Thy  frequent  tow  us  superb  of  busy  trade, 
And  ports  magnific  add,  and  stately  ships, 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  i. 
1213 


Verona]  can  boast  of  possessing  one  of  (he  noblest  mom 
nts  of  Roman  magnificence  now  existing;   I  mean  i 

philheatro,  inferior  in  size,  but  equal  in  m  Ueri.ds  and  i 
solidity  to  the  Coliseum.— Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 


find  in  the  ambitious  man  a  superiority  of 

parts,  in  some  mca:;uie  proportioned  to  tin:  magnttudeoi  his 

designs.— Bp.  Horslcy,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

MAGNILOQUENCE.     Lat.  Mayniloquentia. 
See  Locution. 
Greatness  of  speech. 

And  our  author  might  have  seen  how  all  the  sects  ridi- 
culed tins  magniloquence  of  Kpieurus,  as  inconsistent  with 
his  whole  system  ;  and  proved  by  set  and  legitimate  treatises, 


less  a  virtuous. — Bentley.  Ft. 


*,  §4 


Iimuiiu'rous. 


MAG-PIE.  \  Minshew  and  Sherwood,— a 
Ma'got-pie.  j"  Magutapie.  "  Magot-pie  (says 
Steevens)  is  the  original  name  of  the  bird:  magot 
being  the  familiar  apprlhitiun  given  to  pies,  as  we 
say  Robin  to  a  red-breast,  Tom  to  a  titmouse, 
Philip  to  a  sparrow,  &c."  It  is  not  unusual  to 
call  this  bird  also  Madge.     See  Pie. 

Augures,  and  vnderstood  relations  haue, 

By  maggot  iiyes,  and  choughes,  and  rookes  brought  forth 

The  secret'st  man  of  blood. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Or  in  a  shady  tree 

Nine  magpies  perch'd  lament  their  alter'd  state, 
And  what  they  hear,  are  skilful  to  repeat. 

Maynwaring.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  v. 

MAHO'METAN,  or^       Of  or  pertaining  to 
Mahometan.  I  Mahomet,  or  to  the  re- 

Maiio'metanism.  J  ligion     established    by 

Maho'metism.  V  him. 

Maho'metry.  I       Mahound,     Mahomet, 

Maiio'metanize,  v.      I  (says    Skinner,)    but  I 
Maho'und.  J  believe  the  Fr.  formerly 

cailed  Mahomet,  Mahon,  although  the  word  is  now 

disused. 
For  the  sacrifices  which  God  gave  Adam's  sonnes,  were 
o  dumme  popetrie  or  superstitious  Malmmetrie,  but  signes 
f  the  testament  of  God.— Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  257. 

So  did  the  squire,  the  whiles  the  carle  did  fret 
And  fume  in  his  disdainefull  mynd  the  more, 
And  oftentimes  by  Turmagant  and  Mahound  swore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 


All  of  this  kindred  am  caU.-d  I'.myri,  that  is,  Lords, 
clo.Lthc!  with  (or  at  least,  wearing  turbants  of)  greene, 
which  colour  the  Mahumctans  will  not  suffer  other  men  to 
weare. — Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  iii,  c.  6. 

The  Mahometans  make  it  a  part  of  their  religion  to  pro- 
pagate their  sect  by  the  sword  ;  but  yet  still  by  honourable 
wars,  never  by  villanies  and  secret  murders. 

Bacon.  Charge  against  Mr.  Owen. 

In  the  Catecheses  Mystagn-icie  or  instructions  of  Peter 
Guerra  de  Lorca,  concerning  conuerting  and  keeping  from 
Mai'.oim-lisme,  are  rehearsed  and  refuted  a  -leal  part  of  their 
superstitions.— Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 


There  is  extant  a  constitution  of  Methodius,  Palri  irhe  of 
Constauuiioplr,  touching  the  diuersities  of  penances  (accord- 
ing to  the  diuersitie  of  the  oliVncei  to  bee  performed  by  such 
as  haue  reunited  hum  the  faith  to  Mai/a uu.iisme.--Id.  lb. 

In  the  East,  where  the  warmth  of  the  climate  makes 
cleanliness  more  immediately  mcessary  than  in  colder 
countries,  it  is  made  one  part  of  their  religion  ;  the  Jewish 
law,  and  the  Mahometan,  which  in  some  things  copies  after 
it,  is  filled  with  bathings,  purifications,  and  ether  rites  of  the? 
like  nature.— Spectator,  No.  632. 

Mr.  Gibbon  comes  forward  with  all  the  rancour  of  a  rene- 
trad.o,  a_-ainst  Christianity.      He  tramples  upon  it  at  first, 

\ith  a  cloven-foot  « ,f  lu.-atheni.--m.    He  dungs  upon  it  at  last. 


From  all  those  dilien.iitial  marks,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
hat  our  old  structures  have  been  imw-naiued,  and  Ma/to- 
nctaniicd  without  sufficient  proof  of  their  Arabic  origin. 

Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  44 


MAID,  «. 

Ma'IDBN,  adj. 
Ma'iden,  n. 

Ma'iden,  t'. 
Ma'idenhead,  or 

Ma'iden  i 


Ma'iuenly,  adj. 
Ma'idexly,  ad. 
Ma'idiiood. 


MAI 

Goth.   Magaih 
Mag -den 


M  A  J 


,  and  also  magcth  ;  Dut. 

Maued.  macgd.  Skinner  de- 
rives from  the  Goth,  and 
A.S.  Mag-an,  posse,  q.  d. 
viripotens.  (Vir-go,  see 
Virgin.)  Junius  is  struck 
by  the  manifest  affinity  be- 
tween the  Goth.  Mat/atli,  and  the  Gr.  Me-yeHos, 
greatness,  dignity,  majesty;  and  enlarges  upon 
the  dignity  and  majesty  which  has  been  attri- 
buted "to  a  state  of  pure  virginity  or  maiden- 
hood. But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  A.  S.  Mag, 
maga,  was  a  name  applied  to  a  father  and  to 
a  son,  and  in  general  to  relations  and  kindred. 
Maid  is  in  old  authors  written,  as  in  the  extracts 
from  R.  Brunne,  Chaucer,  and  Gowcr,  maie  :  thus 
following  the  same  course  of  corruption  as  the 
verb  moj,  (i.e.  mat/,)  and  probably  derived  from 
it.     (See  Man.)     The  word  is  applied  to — 

A  female  child ;  to  a  female  who  has  preserved 
her  chastity ;  a  virgin  ;  to  a  female  servant. 

Maiden,  adj. — pure,  unsullied,  unstained,  un- 
polluted ;  unsullied  by  use  or  abuse,  untouched, 
untaken ;  unspotted,  unused. 

Maiden Warton  says,  "  Surrey  speaks  loosely 

and  poetically  in  making  the  maiden  tower,  the 
residence  of  the  women.  The  maiden-tower  was 
common  in  other  castles,  and  means  the  principal 
tower,  i.  e.  the  tower  of  the  greatest  strength  and 
defence."  He  produces  several  instances  of  this 
use  of  maiden,  and  asserts  it  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  old  Fr.  Magne,  or  mayne,  great.  The  principal 
tower  was  also"  named  the  masftr-tower.  See 
Master. 

Mr.  Nares  suggests  a  different  origin :  that  the 
tower  was  so  called  because  never  touched  or 
taken  ;  and  Beauvais,  he  adds,  on  the  Oise,  is  for 
that  reason  named  La  Pucelle.  And,  in  confir- 
mation of  this,  see  the  quotation  from  Hall. 
And  this  mayde  y  spoused  was  of  so  riche  blode. 


And  I 


',  wyues  for  to  be. 


The  aungel  Gabriel  was  sent  from  God  :  into  a  cytee  of 
Galilee  who*  name  was  Nazareth.  To  a  maydun  weddid  to 
a  man.— Wiciif.  Luke,  c.  I. 

And  hadde  lyucd  with  Mr  housbond  sevene  yeer  fro  hir 
maydenhod. — Id.  lb. 

Thou  glory  of  womanhed,  thou  faire  may. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5271. 

But  truely  CreSeide  sweet  maie, 

"Whom  1  have  with  all  my  myght  iserved, 

That  ve  tbus  done,  I  have  it  nat  deserved. 

Id.  Tnilus  §■  Crescide,  b.  v. 
I  redy  how  whilom  was  a  moiile 
This  faire  fresshc  lustie  maie 


That  all  his  herte  aros  on  high.— Golfer.  Con. 

She  wolde  hym  prey, 

That  forty  daies  of  respite 

He  wolde  hir  graunt,  vpon  this  plight, 


Is  it  a  tyme  to  receauc  silver,  &  receaue  garment!.  ( 
ees.  vyne  vards,  oxen,  shepe,   ruenseruants,  and  ma 
■ruants!— Bible,  1551.  4  Kings,  c.  5. 
She  found  at  last,  by  very  certain  signes 

And  speaking  markes  of  passed  monuments. 
That  this  voung  maiid.  which  chance  to  her  presen 
Is  her  ownc  daughter,  her  ownc  infant  dere. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  < 
For  had  I  mayden'd  it,  as  many  use ; 
Loath  for  to  grant,  but  leather  to  refuse^^  ^  ...    & 

Wherefore  blush  you  now  ?  what  a  maidenly  mm  at  ai 
re  you  become  '.—Shakespeare.  2Pt.Hen.IV.  Actu.  i 
The  ireful  bastard  Orlcance.  that  drew  blood 
From  thee  my  boy.  and  had  the  maidenhood 
Of  thy  ri       •' 

Ten  thousand  bloady  crownes  of  mothers  sonnes 
Shall  ill  become  the  lhn'.er  of  Kngland's  face, 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedevr 
Her  pastors  grasse  with  faithfull  English  blood. 
Id.  Rich.  II.  Act 


[  the 


May  be  abused.  Id.  Othello,  Act  l.  sc.  1. 

He  liv'd  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devise, 

At  tilts  and  tournaments  obtain'd  the  prize  ; 

But  found  no  favour  in  his  lady's  eyes : 

Relentless  as  a  rock,  the  lofty  maid, 

Turn'd  all  to  poison,  that  he  did  or  said. 

Dryden.   Theodore  %  Honoria. 

Behold 

Those  damsels  pure,  whose  maidenly  reserve 
Forbids  such  rapture  ;  they  in  smiles,  in  tears 

ie  and  gladness,  on  the  heads 
Of  gallant  youths  triumj    ml  .  rlands  place. 

Gtotier.  The  Alhenaid,  b.  vi. 

Fr.  Majeste  ;    It.  Maesta, 


,  -.here  m  v.ere  vent  to  novo 
With  eyes  cast  vp  into  the  >iin/i[cn  tower, 
And  ca'sie  sighes,  sueh  .s  folk  drawe  in  loue. 

Surrey.  Prisoner  in  Windsour. 

1  cannot  too  much  prayse  your  treuth  and  fidelite  to  your 
snuerciene  Lord  the  Kvnge  of  Fraunce.  consitleryngc  how 
manfully  vou  haue  defended  this  Cure  [TournayJ  sythethc 
tiesinnynge  of  this  siege,  but  alas,  although  it  be  wrytten  on 
the  p:i*te>.  gr.uicn  in  stone.  lammcs  ton  ne  a  perdeu  ton 
pucclla-'c,  that  is  to  say,  thou  haste  ncuer  lost  thy  matden- 
h'l :  yet  yf  thys  Cytee  had  not  ben  well  furnished  and  euer 
at  the  dav  appovneted  suer  of  restreue,  it  could  not  hauc 
contj nued.— Hall.  Hen.  Till.  an.  5. 


MAJESTY. 

Maje'stick.  magestii ;   Sp.  Maistad,    ma- 

Maje'stickness.    I  gestad;   Lat.  Majeslas,  from 
Maje'stical.         >  the  old  majus,  i.  e.  magnus, 
Maje'stically.     I  great.      See  Magnify. 
Majesta'tick.       I       Greatness,    grandeur;— 
Majesta'tical.    J  action   or    conduct    suiting 

greatness  of  station,  bespeaking  Greatness  of  mind: 

worthy  of  greatness ;    a  dignified  stateliness  or 

loftiuess.     See   the   quotations  from    Elyot  and 

Clarke. 

The  name  or  title  by  which  persons  of  the  rank 

of  kings  and  queens  are  addressed. 

Whanne  ruannes  sone  schal  come  in  his  maille,  and  alio 

hise  aungelis  with  him,  thanne  he  schal  sitte  on  the  sege  of 

his  majestec,  a 

'  .    Wiciif.  Mallheu;  c.  25. 


ptreiiiiuent  glory' and  majesty  of  God.     It  sets  forth 
to  us  id  such  a  sense,  the  singular  and  banaeandanl  gjarj 

of  the  divine    majesty:    as  that,   comparative!;    speakim;. 
there  is  no  other  majesty  but  his.— C/arA«,  vol.  i.  Ser.  S3. 

But  in  the  midst  was  seen 

A  lady  of  a  more  majestic  mien ; 

By  stature  and  by  beaut]  ign  queen. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
Silent  they  move ;  majestically  slow, 
Like  ebbing  Nile,  or  Ganges  in  his  flow. 

Id.  Virgil.  JEncis,  b.  ir. 

The  expression  is  so  majestic,  yet  familiarized  with  6ueli 

en-,    simplicity,  that  the  more  we  read  and  study  these 

■  iugs  with  pious  dispositions  and  judicious  a"-""' 


i  shall  see  and 


el  the  I 


i       ■ 


And  God  that  siteth  hie  in  mageslee 
Save  all  this  compagnie.— Chaucer.  Revcs  Tale,  v.  4320. 
,  hauing  in  the  publike  weale  some 
....  -athoritie,  the  fountayne  of  all  excellent  manners  is 
maiestic,  whiche  is  the  holle  proportion  and  fygure  of  noble 
estate,  and  is  proprelye  a  beautie  or  comelynesse  in  his 
countenance,  langage.  and  gesture,  apt  to  his  dignite,  and 
accommodate  to  tyme,  place,  and  company. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  li.  c.  2. 

The  king  our  master  hath  a  purpose  and  determination, 
to  make  v.  arre  vpon  the  kingdome  of  Naples :  being  now  in 
the  possession  of  a  bastardship  of  Arragon.  but  appertayning 
vnto  his  mail  I  anted  right. 

Bacon.  Bm.ril.v-W- 


doth  grace 
r  heavenly  race 
Denliam.  Cooper's  Hill. 


The  gods'  great  l 

F)o  homage  to  hi 

Such  a  serene,  soft,  rigorous,  pleasing,  tierce, 

Lovely,  self  arm'd,  naked  ruaiestickness, 

Comp'os'd  of  friendly  contraries,  do  young 


If  I  were  ever  to  fall  in  love  again  (which  is  a  great 
passion,  and  therefore.  I  hope  1  have  done  with  it)  it  would 
be,  I  think,  with  prettiness,  rather  than  with  mnjeitienl 
beauty. — Cowley.  Ess.  Of  Greatness. 


J  If  thou  do 
word  and  m; 
1  sucker,  or  a  i 


>7ki /.,.,;,  „•/■<■.   1  PI.  Hen.  IV.  Acti 


,  great  part  of  the  glory  of 

Scott.  Works,  (Ed.l71S,)vol. 


majestatical 
p.  433. 


Iyke  to  Aryoa  maydenhj  of  porle. 


The  Croane  of  Laurcll. 


This  phrase,  the  majesty,  used  thus  absolutely  am!  inde- 
finitely, without  mentioning  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs, 
is  in  a  very  sublime  and  erophatical  manner  expressive  of 

liM 


MAIEU'TICAL. 
Cudworth  uses  this  Grseeism.      See   Obstetiu- 
ciocs. 

MAIL,  7i.  >  Tr. Maille;  It. Maglia;  Sp.Malfa; 
Mail,  v.  (tunica  ferrca  reticulata,  (says  Skin- 
ner,) from  the  Fr.  Maille,  macula  retis,  from  its 
manifest  resemblance  to  the  meshes  of  a  net ;  and 
to  the  same  effect,  Menage.  Mail,  then,  is 
strictly— 

The  mesh,   singly;    but  applied  to — the  coat 
formed  of  meshes,  collectively.     To  mail— 
To  cover  or  protect ;  to  cover  or  envelope. 
For  though  thin  husbond  armed  be  in  maille, 
The  arwes  of  thy  crabbed  eloquence 

Shal  perce  his  brest.— Chaucer.   The  Clerkes  Tale,  V.  9078. 
For  in  tellyng  of  his  tale 
No  more  his  herte  than  his  male 
Hath  remembrance  of  thilke  fourme. 

Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
Ne  plate,  ne  male,  could  ward  so  mighty  throwes, 
But  yielded  passage  to  his  cruel  knife. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

Perseuerance,  deere  my  lord, 

Keeps  honour  bright,  to  haue  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  liki  a  rustie  male, 
In  monumcntall  ruockrie. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  $  Cress.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Wheras  those  warlike  lords 

Lay  maifd  in  armour,  gin  in  ireful  swords. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  u. 
Me  thinks  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along, 
Mayl'd  vp  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  back. 
And  followd  with  a  rabble,  that  rejoice 

:  my  teares,  and  heare  my  decp-fetch'd  groanes. 


"Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  ii.  s 

And'uw 

3re  coat  armour,  imitating  scale : 

t  their  skins  were  stubborn  shirts  oimail. 

Dryden.  Palamon  Sc  Arctic,  b 

He  in  his  hand  restrains 

The  hostile  courser  by  his  straitend  reins. 

He  whirls  him  round,  and  stands  with  point  addrest 

To  pierce  the  mailed  side  or  plated  breast. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b. 

Micl.lc.  The Lusiad,  b.i. 

MAIL,  or)       Fr.  Male;    Sp.  Malcla ;    Dut. 

Male.  f  Maele.  Menage  forms  it  thus  from 
the  Lat.  Mantica,  a  bag.  Manttca,  diminutive 
manticula,  manta,  malla.  It  is  not  improbably  the 
same  word  as  the  preceding,  applied  to  a  bag 
instead  of  a  vesture,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
because  made  of  net-icorli,  as  those  which  anglers 
use  still  are,  and  as  the  modern  reticule  also  is. 
It  is  applied  not  only  to — 

The  bag ;  but  that  which  conveys,  (boy,  car- 
riage, &c  )  or  by  which  it  is  conveyed. 

Inglond,  Scotlond  &  Wales,  Ireland  therto  was  laid, 

Thau  mot  he  lille  his  males,  no  man  him  withsaid. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  248. 

Our  hoste  lough  and  swore,  "  So  mote  I  gon, 

This  goth  aright,  unbokeled  is  the  male; 

Let  see  now  who  shal  tell  another  tale." 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Prologue,  v.  3117. 

But,  sires,  o  word  forgate  I  in  my  tale: 
I  haue  relikes  and  pardon  in  my  male, 
As  faire  as  any  man  in  Englelond. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12.SJ3. 

The  tuisday  all  the  day  they  ordered  all  their  busynesse, 

and  shodde  their  horses,  and  smiled  their  i <,:s,  wherof  they 

had  great  plentie.— Berners.  Froissart.  Chron.  vol.  i.  c.  442. 

We  have  encountered  no  body  but  a  cushion  and  a  little 
mallei,  which  we  found  not  very  far  off  from  hence. 

Skelton.  Don  Quixote,  b.  iii. 


This  day  (May  '-"h  iron]  a  mail  arrived  from  Holland,  by 
»hich  there  are  advices  from  Paris.  That  the  kingdom  of 
■Vance  is  in  the  utmost  misery  and  distraction. 


!  of  letters,  such 
y  of  f'eloi:'' 
Blackstone.  Commentaries, 


MAIM,  v.       }       Skinner  says,  perhaps  from 
Maim,  or  the  Fr.  Maymis,  mutilated,  me- 

May-hem,  n.     I  haing,  mutilation,  mehaigner,  to 
Ma'imedly.      /"mutilate,   all    from    the    Lat. 
Ma'imedness.  I  Mancus.      And    Menage,_the 
Ma'yming,  n.  )   Fr.  Mehaigner  ;  It.  Magagnare, 
from  Fr.  Mancer,  It.  Mancare,  and  this  from  man- 
cm.     But  Junius  thinks  it  is  clearly  formed  from 
the  reduplication  of  mat,  in  maimaitun,  abscinde- 
bant;  from  Goth.  Maitan,  to  cut  off,  to  amputate. 
To  wound,  so  as  to  disfigure  the  appearance  of, 
or  disable  from  the  use  of;  to  lame  by  mutilation; 
to  mutilate.     Maim,  noun, — 

Mutilation,  defect,  injury,  or  mischief,— in  some 
essential  particular.  For  the  legal  acceptation  of 
maim,  or  mayhem,  see  the  quotation  from  Black- 
stone. 


And  hii  velle,  and  debrusede  some  anon  to  dethe 
And  Bomme  ymaymed,  &  somme  yhurt. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  288 

Othr  ymaymed  thorow  som 

Away  fro  trouth  it  doth  so  i 
That  to  good  love  it  is  contr 

Sicke  hertes  with  couetise.- 

roys  hap. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  77 

-Qfiaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

And  destroy  as  that  sect  hath  done  many  a  good  religious 
house,  spoyled,  meyhemed,  &  slaine  many  a  good  veituous 
man,  robbed,  polluted,  and  pulled  downe  manye  a  goodly 
church  of  Christ.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  277. 

But  my  late  maymed  limbs  lack  wonted  might 

To  doo  their  kindly  services,  as  needeth. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubbcrd's  Tale. 

I  am  to  craue  pardon  for  that  I  rather  leaue  it  out  alto- 
gether, then  presume  to  doe  it  maymedly. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol. 


p.  614. 
believe,  and  you  prove  recreant,  Livia, 


Mar.  If 

Think  what  a  maim  you  give  the  noble  c 

We  now  stand  up  for. 

Beaum.  $r  Fletch.   The  Tamer  Tamed,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Such  was  Lucullus'  imperfection  and  maim,  either  by 
nature  or  frowardness  of  fortune,  that  he  lacked  the  chiefest 
thing  a  general  should  have,  which  was,  to  be  beloved  of  his 
souldiers. —North.  Plutarch,  p.  442. 

Freedom  from  all  defects  and  imperfections,  diseases,  and 
distempers,  infirmities  and  deformities,  maimedncss  and 
monstrous  shapes. 

Bolton.  Last  and  Learned  Work,  (1633,)  p.  129. 

And  finally,  not  without  shedding  of  bloud,  and  mayming 
of  diuers  cittizens,  the  rumour  was  appeased. 

Stow.   Henry  VI.  an.  1456. 

TV  ambitious  and  the  covetous  desire 

More  than  their  worth  deserves,  or  wants  require  : 

Not  merely  for  the  profit  things  may  yield, 

But  ah!  their  neighbour's  pittance  maim*  their  field. 

Hart.  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

By  the  antient  law  of  England  he  that  maimed  any  man, 
whereby  he  lost  any  part  of  his  body,  was  sentenced  to  lose 
the  like  part :  membrum  pro  membra,  which  is  still  the  law 
of  Sweden. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  15. 

A  man's  limbs  (by  which  for  the  present  we  only  under- 
stand those  members  which  may  be  useful  to  him  in  light, 
and  the  loss  of  which  alone  amounts  to  mayhem  by  the  com- 
mon law)  are  also  the  gift  of  the  wise  Creatur  to  enable  him 
to  protect  himself  from  external  injuries  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  1. 
MAIN,  (at  Cards,)  lit.  ahand;  (Fr.Main;  Lat. 
Manus ,-)  the  dice  or  cards  held  in  the  hand;  (met. ) 
the  good,  the  prize  in  hand,  ' 

"Were  it  good  t 

All  at  one  casl 


Ave  throw  a  merry  mam; 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play. 

Dorset.  Song  written  at  Sea,  ) 


MAIN,  adj.) 
MAIN,*  Vi 

Ma'inly.      J  i 


n, — with  all  his  might  and 

-from   the    A.  S.   Mutjcn, 

force,  power,  from  the  A.  S.  verb, 

Mag-an,  posse,  to  may,   or  be  able.     The   adj. 

Skinner  derives  from  the  Fr.  Magne,  great ;  and 


MAI 
this  from  Lat.  Magn-vs ;  (which  is  itself  from 
mag-an.  See  Magnify.)  Lye  justly  observes, 
that  mag-en,  in  Composition,  signifies  great:- 
whence  the  main  sea,  the  ocean  or  great  sea ;  the 
main  land,  terra  continens  ;  and  hence  also  the 
main  mast,  the  great,  the  chief,  or  principal  mast; 
the  chief  or  principal  way,  road,  the  high  road. 
Main,  the  adj — 

Forceful,  powerful,  mighty;  and,  consequen- 
tially, chief,  principal.      Main,  the  noun, — 

Force,  power,  might,  and,  consequentially,  the 
chief,  the  principal ;  the  chief  or  principle  part ; 
the  mass,  or  bulk,  or  gross.  See  By,  and  the 
quotation  below  from  State  Trials. 

The  main  sea,  elliptically  the  main. 

These  were  in  this  balail  of  raest  mygt  and  mayn. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  10. 

Git  is  Harald,  I  say,  regnand  in  myght  &  mayn. 

R.Brunne,  p.  "0. 
&-  lowsed  the  rudder  bodes  and  hoysed  up  the  ma>jnc  sail, 
to  the  wynde  &  drue  to  lade.—  Bible,  1551.  Actes,  c.  27. 
Yet  hauld  I  in  the  mayne-sheate  of  the  minde. 

Gascoigne.  Ban  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 
His  eares  cut  from  his  head,  they  set  him  in  a  ohayre, 
And  from  a  maine-yard  hoisted  him  aloft  into  the  ayre. 

Id.  A  Deuise  of  a  Masque  for  Viscount  Mountacuie. 
The  sunne  now  ginnes  to  slake  his  beames 
In  deawy  vapours  of  the  Westerne  mayne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 


Stale  Trials.  James  I.  1603.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Resolued  to  rest  vpon  the  title  of  Lancaster  as  the  maine, 
and  to  vse  the  other  two,  that  of  marriage,  and  that  of  bat- 
taile,  but  as  supporters. — Bacon.  Henry  VII.  p.  5. 

Whiles  his  false  broker  lieth  in  the  wind, 

And  for  a  present  chapman  is  assign'd, 


A  thief  taken  with  the  mainour,  [hat  is  with  the  iliin  I 
hden  upon  liim  in  mam,,  might,  when  so  detected  flagrant  • 
elicto,  be  brought  into  court,  arraigned,  and  tried,  without 
-Bluckstone.   Comiucuiai  us,  b.  iv.  c.  23. 


Thei 
Buyes  all  but 

And  now  that 

(The 
Unto  tl 
2  Cap. 


:  compacted  gaine, 


j  quarter  of  the  magne 


Bp.  Hall,  b. 


The  Mad  Loo 


For  he  by  wordes  could  call  out  of  the  sky 

Both  sunne  and  mooue,  and  make  [hem  him  obay; 
The  land  to  sea,  and  sea  to  muiueland  dry. 
And  darksom  night  he  eke  could  turne  to  day. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  u.  iii.  c.  3. 
Now  the  shippe  boaring  the  moon  with  her  maine  mast 
and  anon  swallowed  with  yest  and  froth. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Their  mightie  puissance  in  mainrent,  lands,  and  great 

possessions  at  length  was  (through  suspicion  concerned  hy 

the  kings  that  succeeded)  the  cause  in  part  ol  then  ruinous 

decay.— Holinshed.  Historic  of  Scotland,  an.  1308. 

■ Damn'd  Pi3anio, 

Hath  with  his  forged  letters  (damn'd  Pisanio) 
From  this  most  brauest  vessell  of  the  world 
Strooke  the  main-top. — Shakes.  Cgmbeline,  Act  iv.  sc.  2 
When  a  vessel  from  the  main  arrives  in  that  island  [Bar- 
badoesl  it  seems  the  planters  come  down  to  the  shoar  where 
there  is   an  immediate  market  of  the  Indians  and  other 
slaves,  as  with  us  of  horses  and  oxen.— Spectator,  No.  11. 
The  morn  they  look'd  on  with  unwilling  eyes, 

Till  from  their  main-top  joyful  news  they  hear. 
Of  ships,  which  by  their  mould  bring  new  supplies, 
And  in  their  colours  Belgian  lions  bear. 

Drgden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
To  this  I  shall  answer  in  two  words.     First,  the  testimony 
of  Scripture  makes   God  in  all  his  actions  to  intend  and 
design  his  own  ehh'V  mainly,  Prov.  xvi.  4. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

There  is  scarce  any  instance  of  the  history  of  the  same  pi  r- 

son  being  written  hy  four  elillcrent   contemporary  historians 

all  perfectly  agreeing  in  the  main  articles,  and  differing  only 

in  a  few  minute  particulars  of  no  moment. 

Porleus,  vol.  i.  Led.  2. 
By  order  of  the  New  River  Company  in  London,  a  watch- 
man is  nightly  fixed  at  such  a  height,  near  the  river  head, 
as  to  be  able  to  overlook  the  whole  town,  and,  on  the 
momentary  appearance  of  any  conflagration,  to  turn  the 
water  full  on  the  mains  leading  to  the  respective  quarter, 
however  remote  the  situation.    Jan.  1781. 

■fforne.  Essays  S,-  Thoughts,  §  15. 

MA'INOUR.     See  the  quotations. 

All  offenders  against  vert  and  venison:  who  may  be 
attached  by  their  bodies,  if  taken  with  the  m.iiuaui,  "r 
mainoeurre,  >nij  that  is,  in  the  very  act  of  killing  vem- 
son  or  stealing  wood,  or  preparing  so  to  do,  or  by  fres.h  and 
immediate  pursuit  after  the  act  is  done. 

Bluckstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 


MAINPRISE.  >       From   the    Fr.  Main,   the 
Ma'inpernour.    )  hand,  and  prise,  captus,  from 

prendere,  capere,  to  take,  q.  d.  manu-captio.      See 

the  quotations  from  Blackstone. 

Yf  he  may  amendes  do.  let  maynpryse  hym  have. 


And  whilest  he  yet  remained  in  Mounster,  he  deuised 
waies  how  to  haue  the  earle  of  Desmond  apprehended  : 
which  being  brought  to  passe,  he  afterward  deliuered  him 
vpon  mainprise  of  these  sucrties  whose  names  ensue. 

Holinshed.  Ireland,  an.  1343. 


He  therefore,  judging  it  below  him 

To  tempt  a  shame  the  devil  might  owe  him, 

Resolv'd  to  leave  the  squire  for  bail 

And  mainprizeior  him  to  the  £3o\.—Hudibras,  pt.  iii. 

I.  The  writ  of  main-prize,  manucaptio,  is  a  writ  dire 
to  the  sheriff  (either  generally,  when  any  man  is  imprisc 
for  a  bailable  offence,  and  bail  hath  been  retused,  or 
daily,  when  the  offence  or  cause  of  commitment  is 
properly  bailable  below,)  commanding  him  to  take  surf 
for  the  prisoner's  appearance ;  usually  called  :  •"■ 
and  to  set  him  at  large.-   " ' 


-Blackstone.  Comn. 


Maintenir;     It.  Man- 
Sp.  Mantcner ;  manu 
to  hold  with  the  hand, 
_    and,  consequentially — 
To  uphold,  to  support ;  to  hold  firmly,  to  hold 
or  keep  safe  or  secure,  to  preserve,  to  defend. 


MAINTA'IN.t).^ 
Maintainable.   I   i 
Mainta'iner.       J  I 
Maintenance.  J    ; 


0  ye  traitours  and  mainlaincrs  of  madnesse, 

1  lilu  vour  fully  I  as-  nhe  all  my  paine. 

Id.  The  Lamentation  of  Mar., 


So  noble  porte,  and  maintenau 


Gate 


Con.  A.  b.  I. 


Myne  hert  loueth  the  maijnteners  of  y»  lawe  in  Israel,  that 
are  wyllinge  amog  the  people.— Bible,  1551.  Judges,  c.  5. 

We  must  haue  a  schole  to  tc-ache  God's  worde  in  (though 
it  needed  not  to  bee  so  costly)  and  therefore  it  is  law-full  to 
vow  vnto  the  building  or  maintcuce  Ihcmf,  &  vnto  the 
helping  of  all  good  workes.—  Tgndull.  Workes,  p.  20. 

In  the  later  end  of  thys  yere  came  the  thyrde  cappe  of 
maynlenaunce  from  the  pope.— Fabyan,  vol.  i.  an.  1506. 

The  xix  daye  of  May  was  receyued  into  London  a  capp  of 
maynlenaunce  and  a  swerde  sent  from  Pope  July, 
great  compaignye  of  nobles  a 

great  solempnytii 


L  gentlemen  which  a 
i  the  Sunday  then  next  ensuyng  with 
i  the  Cathedrall  church  of  Sainct  Paul. 


Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  i 

When  Bedford  (who  our  only  hold  maintained) 
Death  takes  from  us,  their  fortune  to  advance. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  v 

Whil'st  old  (and  poore  perchance)  v,  ith  toil  and  strife, 

(dad  (hy  his  lal n  to  maiutuiue  his  life. 

Stirling.    Daomos-daij.    Tin:  Kojldli  Hour,-. 

They  perhaps,  if  they  were  urged,  could  say  little  else, 
than  that  without  such  a  second  ve.yage  [heir  opinion  were 
nut  maintainable. — Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  l.s.  3. 

The  right  worshipful  Maister  Philip  Sidney,  a  special 
favourer  and  maintainor  el' all  hinds  of  learning. 

Spenser.  Epistle  to  Master  Harvey,  signed  E.  K. 


of  the  Muses. 
unty  of 


Id.  The  Tea 

Judge  Anderson  who  sate  at  the 


,  because  it  \ 
Athena  Oxon.  vol.  i.  'Henry  Morgan.) 


Whoever  doth  so  much  as  communicate  with  the  main- 
laincrs  of  them,  [the  doctrines  of  equivocation,  breach  of 

faith  with  heretics.  ,Vc]  according  lo  the  principles  of  ancient 
(  hru-'.euiitv,  ate  guiitv  of  the  same  crimes. 

Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy 


MAK  «AK 

It  Is  a  mUlake  to  suppose,  tliat  tl.e  rich  man  maintains  I  make  or  compose,    (sc.)   verses ;    and  a  maker, 

,i.  ...rx.ii.rs,  tradesmen,  tenants.  ..".1  I. ""  ".    the  truth     (Gr_  noiTiTTis.)    a  poet,  good  or  bad;  a  maker,  or 

is,  they  iwiotain  him.—Prrie;/.  Jforai  PAH.  b.  m.  pt.  u.  c.  2.  |  composer>  or  wr:ter,  of  verses,  good  or  bad  ■.  the 
quality  of  good  or  bad,  not  essential  to  the  thing, 


him.— Pulcij.  Moral  nil.  h.  iii.pt.  Li. 
are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  justice  to  Mill- 
peace  and  order :  and  all  men  are  sensible  of  the  neces- 

.„  ~t.A  «r,l..r    f,,r  ll.,'  mai  utCltailCC  of  SOCiety. 

Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  5. 


sity  of  peine  and  order,  for  the 

MAM  OR,  adj.  \       Fr.  Majeur;    It.  Maggiore  ,• 
Ma'job,  n.  I  Lat.  Major;  (magmor,  magwr, 

Majoba'tion.    (major,  Voss.)  greater:  and  the 
Majo'ritv.       J  noun,  maior    of  the    city,  so 
written,  (see  the  quotation  from  Bacon,)  as  if  the 
major  or  principal  office.     See  Mayou. 
Greater  in  number  or  quantity,  larger. 
Major,   in    Logic,— see    the    quotations    from 
Watt. 

Majority  is  used  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown  as  equi- 
valent to  the  Lat.  Majores,  ancestry. 

Now  of  this  Vtaior  or  first  proposition  thus  vnderstand, 
doth  the  roclusion  folowe  directly.— Froth.   Ilorka,  p.  147. 
ued  him  at 


The  major  and  companies  of  the  citie 
Shore-ditch.— Bacon.   Ilcn.  VII:  p.  7. 

I  will  not  breake  it, 

Fall  Greekes,  faile  fame,  honour  or  go, 
My  maior  vow  lyes  ' 


:  stay, 


;/,.,/.  5-.i. 


Shakespeare.   Troijl.  is  Cress.  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
But  majoralion,  which  is  also  the  work  of  refraction, 
appeareth  plainly  in  sounds. — Bacon, 

Whose  high  deedes, 

Whose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  arraes, 

II.,Mi  fr.jin  .,11  s.uildi.  is  rhicfe  maioritie 

And  militarie  title  capitall.  ... 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  til.  sc.  2. 

Of  evill  parents  an  evill  generation,  a  posterity  not  unlike 
thir  majority.— Brown.   Vulgar  Errours. 

The  predicate  of  the  conclusion  is  called  the  mahr  term, 
because  it  is  generally  of  a  larger  extension  llian  the  junior 
term,  or  subject.—  Walts.  Loyick,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 


or  the  verse,  made,  or  poetry  :  (see  the  quotations 
from  Sidney  and  B.  Jonson ;  and  see  I'oet:)  to 
make,  (sc.)  way ;  to  direct  the  course,  to  proceed, 
to  advance. 

To  make  or  to  match  ;  i.  e.  to  make  one  or 
morejit  for  another;  to  lit,  to  suit,  to  proportion, 
to  correspond,  to  coequal:  to  fit  or  suit,  in  mar- 
riage. And  a  male,  a  fit  or  suitable  companion  or 
associate ;  a  consort,  a  colleague. 

To  make,  combined  with  other  words,  has  va- 
rious applications  resulting  from  the  force  of  such 
combination.     Few  require  explanation. 

To  make  qood,— i.e.  sound,  or  secure,  or  strong; 
to  amend,  to  repair,  to  restore;  to  secure,  to 
strengthen,  to  establish. 

To  make  up,— (sc.)  a  breach;  to  amend,  to 
repair,  to  heal,  to  restore;  (met.)  goodwill  or 
kindness  ;  and  thus,  to  reconcile. 

To  make  up, — (sc.)  a  default  or  deficiency  ;  to 
supply,  lo  complete  or  fulfil,  to  accomplish. 

To  »t«/.c  danger,  (faccrc  periculum,) — to  make 
trial  or  experiment. 

Make-bate,— %ce  the  quotation  from  Swift. 


YYhichc  ryches  the  kynge  dyd  spende  vpon  the  Towre  of 
I.nlHliill.  an. I  some  say  vpon  the  mukga<je  ut  Wc.-tinyslcr 
Halle.— K.  Brunne,  p.  83. 


The  proposition  whirh  cc 
elusion,  connected  with  tin 
the  major  proposition,  who 


ins  the  predicate  of  the  con- 
iddle  term,  is  usually  called 

i  the  miner  proposition  con- 
with  the  subject  of  the  conclusion. 

Id.  lb. 
The  people  of  the  earth,  that  is,  a  vast  majority  of  man- 
kind, are  represented  by  Moses,  as  voluntarily  jourm-;  mg 
from  one  part  of  the  earth  to  another  ;  as  voluntarily  enter- 
ing into  a  resolution  of  building  a  tower  ol  prodigious 
heik'ht;  as  universally  engaged  ill  a  design  so  extremely 
foolish  and  vain,  that  Almighty  find  thought  111  to  interpose 
ami  disappoint  them.— lloadly.  Tlie  Original  of  Government. 


The  whole  body 

unaoiiii  lusly  consented 
the  otajorily     "    ' 


the  l 


bound  by  the  resolutions  of 
n  the  next  place,  to  have  fixed 
certain  fundamental  regulations ;  and  then  to  have  con- 
stituted, either  in  one  opinion,  or  in  an  assembly,  (the  rule 
nt  sin  cession  or  appointment  being  at  the  same  time  deter- 
mined.) a  standing  legislature. 

Patey.  Moral  Philosophy,  h.  iv.  c.  3. 

MA'ISTER,  Maistress.     See  Master. 
MAIZE.     Fr.  Mais ;  Sp.  Maiz. 

Indian  maize  bath  (of  certain)  an  excellent  spirit  of 
nourishment:  hut  it  must  be  thoroughly  boyled,  and  made 
into  a  maiz-crcamc  like  a  harley-crcame. 

Bacon.  Natural!  Historic,  §4'J. 
The  Indians  are  husbandmen  and  plant  maiz  and  guinea 
coin,  and  some  yams  and  potatoes. 

Dumpier.   Voyages,  #c.  an.  1G81. 


If  there  be  e'er 
A  foolish  lobby 
Try  what  they 


MAL 

private  corner  as  you  go,  Sir, 


Beaum.  is  Fleleh.  Loyal  Subject,  Act  in 

Th'  clfe  therewith  astound, 

Upstarted  lightly  from  his  looser  make, 


Forthwith  her  gho  I  out  ot  In  I  ...ips  did  flit, 
And  follow  ed  her  make  like  turtle  chaste. 

Id.   Attrophel. 
Oh  !  what  is  man,  great  Maker  of  mankind! 

That  thou  to  hiin  so  great  respect  doth  bear  ! 

That  thou  adorn'st  him  with  so  bright  a  mind, 

Mak'sl  him  a  king,  and  e'en  an  angel's  peer. 

Dacits.  The  Immorlatitie  of  the  Soul,  s.  29. 
And  I  still  hid  the  learned  maker  looke, 
On  life,  and  manners,  and  make  those  his  booke, 
Thence  draw  forth  true  expressions. 

B.  Jonson.  Horace.  Arl  of  Poetry. 
The  greatest  ruyne  and  destruction  of  wood  in  this  king- 
lomc,  hath  bill  the  late  making  of  yron  and  glasses. 

Stow.  Edw.I.  an.  13u(i. 
If  he  found  him  to  halt  ir 
llm  as  a  picUhauk  makebate. 
For  there  must  come  a  time,  that  shall  obtain 
Truce  for  distress ;  when  ina*«  peace  Hymcu  shall 

Bring  tl.e  conjoined  adverse  pow'rs  to  bed 
And  set  the  crown  [made  one)  upon  one  head. 

Daniel.  Ceil  Wars,  b. 

■ My  patience 

(Because  I  bear,  and  bear,  and  carry  all, 
And  as  they  say  am  willing  to  groan  under) 
Must  be  your  make-sport  no 


Beaum.  is  Fleleh.  The  Chances,  Act  iii. 
greater. 


So  every  good  t: 
makilh  yvel  fruylis 
neither  an  yvel  trei 

t  godis 


e  makilh  Rode  fruylis ;  hut  an  yvel  tree 
A  good  tree  may  not  make  yvel  fruytis ; 
may  make  good  fruytis. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  7. 
that  these  stones  be  maad 


Yf  thou 
looves.— Id.  lb.  c.  4. 

If  thou  he  yc  sonne  of  God  commaund  y'  these  stones  be 
made  bread.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Therefore  and  thei  that  suffren  bi  the  wille  of  God,  bi- 
takeu  her  soulis  in  goode  dedis  to  the  feithful  maker  of 
nought  {creator!.]— Wiclif.  1  Pctir,  c.  4. 

But  he  that  is  sowen  into  good  lond :  is  this  that  lierith 
tl.e  word  and  undirstondith  and  bringilh  forth  fruvt,  ami 
sum  makilh  an  hnmlrid  fold,  truly  another  sixtiluld,  and 
another  lliritti  fold.—  Id.  Matthew,  c.  13. 


.vliat  in  my  labour, 
Whether  yc  hen  with  the  left  or  with  the  flour, 
For  well  I  wote,  that  ye  han  here  beforne 
Of  makiitq  ropen,  and  bad  alv.ay  the  come, 
And  1  come  after,  cloning  lure  and  there. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  lo  the  Legend  of  Good  Women. 
And  if  so  fall,  tie  chevetain  he  take 
On  eythcr  side,  or  elles  sleth  his  make, 
No  longer  shai  the  toumeynge  ylast. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighlcs  Tale,  V.  2559. 
And  Tor  to  ben  a  wif  he  yaf  me  leve, 
ridulgence,  so  n'is  it  non  repreve 

'  Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5C70. 
Who  is  so  trowe  and  eke  so  ententif 
To  kepc  him,  sike  and  hole,  as  is  his  make. 


lick  clustering   garlands, 
Eustace.  Italy,  vol.ii.  c.  11. 

A.S.  Mac-ian;  Dut  M,„k-en 


MAKE, 

Make,  71.  I  maken;  Gcr. Muchcn;  Sw.Maka. 

Ma'keable.     [Made,  i.  e.  maked,  mak'd,  mad, 

Ma'keless.     (  or  maad,  made. 

Ma'ker.  1       To  cause  to  be,  or  bring  into 

Ma'kixg,  71.  )  being, to  cause  to  live  orto  exist; 
to  beget,  to  create,  to  produce,  to  bring  forth, 
to  effect,  or  be  efficient,  to  conduce. 

To  cause  to  be  in  certain  form  or  fashion,  mode 
or  manner ;  to  form,  frame,  or  fashion,  to  model 
to  compose  or  put  together,  to  construct,  to 
fabricate ;  to  shape  or  mould. 

To  form  or  fashion  ;  to  delineate,  to  depicture, 
to  describe,  to  represent. 

To  make  (ellipticaily)  sub.  safe  Or  secure, — to 
preserve,  to  secure,  to  keep;  to  make,  (sub.  by  JEX  ."!"■"■-" 
force  or  against  the  will,)  to  force,  to  compel  ,  to 


To  wedden  r 


Id.  The  Marchanles  Tale,  v.  01G5 
Right  as  our  first  letter  is  now  an  A, 
In  beaulie  first  so  stood  she  makeles, 
Her  'acidly  looking  gladed  all  the  precs. 

Id.  Trail.  $•  Crcs.  b.  i 
Anonc  he  lette  two  cofres  make. 

Of  ono  semblance,  of  one  makc.—Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  V. 
The  Inch  maker  of  mankynde 
By  Samuel  lo  Saul  baddc, 
That  he  shall  notliyngc  ben  adrad 
Agaync  kynge  Agag  for  to  light.— Id.  lb.  b.vii. 
He  taught  men  the  forth  drawynge 
Ofhcstailc,  and  eke  the  makynge 


There  is  no  greater,  at  least  no  more  palpable  and  con- 
vincing argument  of  the  existence  of  a  Heity,  than  the  ail 
mirable  art  and  wisdom  that  discovers  itself  in  tl.e  oo.  .,■ 
and  constitution,  the  order  and  disposition,  the  ends  and 
Uses  of  all  the  parts  and  members  of  this  stalely  fabric!;  of 
heaven  and  earth.— Bay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

It  is  not  to  he  understood  of  the  accidents  themselves 
that  are  all  makeable  and  destroyahle,  gcucrable  and  cor- 
ruptible.— Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  ?0. 
The  world  a  palace  was,  without  a  guest, 
Till  one  appears,  that  must  excell  the  rest : 
One!  like  the  author,  whose  capacious  mind 
Mi-hr,  by  the  glorious  work,  the  ;iio*<t  find. 

Waller.  Of  Dieine  Lore,  c.  2. 
When  the  causo  is  extrinsecal,  and  the  effect  produe'd  by 
a  sensible  separation,  or  juxta-posilion  of  discernible  parts, 
we  call  it  making:  and  such  are  all  artificial  things. 

ioci-e.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  ii.  c.  26.  s.  2. 
have  spoken  of 
10  inflame  small 
quarrels  by  a  thousand"  stories,  Bud,  by  keeping  friends  at  a 
distance,  hinder  them  from  coming  to  a  goodunderslanoio.. 
Swift.  The  Examiner,  No.  15. 
How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  bow  woiidciful.  is  man! 
How  passing  wonder  lie,  who  made  him  such  ! 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  1. 
But  if  the  rude  inroad  of  Gallick  tumult,  with  its  sophis- 
tic ,1  rights  of  man  to  falsify  the  account,  and  its  sv.oul  as  a 
make  w.iaht  to  throw  into  the  scale,  shall  be  introduced  into 
our  city  by  a  misguided  populace,  set  on  by  proud  great  men, 
themselves  blinded  and  intoxicated  by  a  frantu'k  ambition, 
we  shall,  all  of  us.  perish  and  be  c 


Letter  t 


I  Noble  Lord. 


we.— Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

And  yet  hitherto  blessed  be  (lod,  they  agree  better  toge- 
ther, the  to  fa  I  at  variance  tor  \c  wild  wo'ldes  of  suche  a  ma- 
licious make-bale.— Sir  T.  More.   Workcs,  p.  2Uti. 

The  Greeks  named  the  poet  tto.ht.ii,.  which  name,  as  the 

most    excellent,   bath      one    tin,, ugh  oilier   languages.      It 

comcth  of  this  word  77,,,,  ,c,  to  make:  wherein  I  know  not 

luck  or  wisdom  we  English  men  have  mcttc 

trim  a  maker. 

Sir  P.  Sidney.  Defence  of  Poetry. 

me 


MAL.  Lat.  Male,  7nalus,  ill,  bad :  a  prefix 
with  the  force  of— ill,  evil,  bad,  wrong. 

MALACISSA'TION.  Lat.  Mahcissare,  or 
malaxare;  Or.  M«\arro--ei>',  to  soften.  (See  To 
Mai.ax.)  The  word  is  not  uncommon  in  Bacon, 
and  is  applied  by  him  to  denote, — 

A  softening  or  mollifying;  and,  as  he  expresses 
it,  a  suppling  of  the  body. 

Let  this  bath,  together  with  the  emplastering  and  vnction 

las  before)  be  1  em  wed  every  fifth  day:  this  malacissalion,  or 

suppling  of  the  body,  to  he  continued  for  one  whole  month. 

Bacon.  History  of  Life  and  Dealll. 

MA'LADY.  Fr.  Maladie ;  It.  Maladia,  ma. 
lalia ;  Sp.  Malatia.  Menage  quotes  from  Sal- 
masius,  Mahitus,  qui  matt  se  habet:  qtieni  mulaluni 
vocamus.  It.  Malato,  i.e.  malo  affectus.  (Skin- 
ner. ) 

Illness ;  disease,  sickness. 

O,  wist  a  man  how  many  maladies 

Folwcn  of  excesse  and  of  glotonies 

He  woltle  ben  the  more  mesurable 

Of  his  dicle.  sitting  at  bis  table. 

Chaucer.  The  Fardoncm  Talc,  v  12,1-17, 


MAL 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
His  maladic  wine*   still   continued  upon  him,    rather 

increased   than    diminished,    so  that   lie   was    aduised    by 
physicians   to   returne  to   England,   in   hope  that  change 


If  riches  are  thus  wholly  unable  of  themselves  to  effect 

any  tiling  Inwards  a  man's  relief,  under  a  corporal  malady. 
how  can  they,  as  such 

With  palsied  hand  should  Justice  hold  the  scale, 
And  o'er  a  Judge  Court-complaisance  prevail, 
Satire's  strong  dose  the  malady  requires. 

P.  Whitehead.  Epistle  to  Dr.  Thomson. 

MA'LAPERT.  "\       Skinner  thinks  most  pro- 

Malape'rtly.       J-bably   from    male,   and    the 

Malape'rtness.  J  Ft.  Appert,  (  q.d.  adperitus,) 
dexterous,  active,  prompt;  and  thus  to  signify, 
prompt  in  speecli  to  an  evil  excess :  but,  as  the 
word  does  not  exist  compounded  in  French,  it  is 
perhaps  of  home  manufacture ;  from  mal,  and 
pert,  (qv.) 

Quick  to  an  ill  excess,  (in  speech  ;)  excessively 
pert,  saucy,  presumptuous. 

No  malapert,  ne  renning  with  your  tong. 

Chaucer.  Court  of  Love. 

Therefore  me  thirtieth  that  thys  man  is  too  malapertc, 
BO  bluntly  to  enter  into  God's  iudgement,  and  geue  sentence 
in  that  manner  before  he  be  caiied  to  counsell. 

Frith.  Workes,  p.  119. 

Agaynste  anye  of  whiche  twoo  reuerent  orders,  who  so  be 
solewde  vnreuerently  to  speake,  and  roa/fliietaVi/e  to  ieste  and 
rayle,  shall  playe  that  parte  alone  for  me. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  868. 

Then  he  breaketh  forth  into  open  blasphemy  and  sayth 
that  it  bchoueth  vs  to  pray  vnto  saints  and  that  God  will  els 
in. I  lieai'e  vs,  fur  uur  presumptuous  mal-jpcrtenease. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  297. 
And  thus  lion-like  rising  daunted  the  malapert  orator  no 
lease  with  her  stately  port  and  maiestieal  deporture,  than 
with  the  tartnesse  of  her  princely  checkes. 

Speed,  a.  Elix.  an.  1597. 


All  those  that  were  present,  with  sfornfnll  lauvhtor  bcean 
In  ieast  at  the  herald's  presumption,  for  that  he  durst  so 
*ia'<i/»-r(li--  in  the  king's  presence  honour  the  enemie  with 
so  high  praise.— Huliushed.   llislorie  of  Scotland,  an.  1539. 


How  diametrically  opposite  the  skill  of  living  well,  ami 
managing  as  a  man  should  do,  his  affairs  in  the  world,  is  to 
that  mut-perlaess,  trieking,  or  violence  learnt  amongst 
school-boys.— Locke.  Of  Education,  s.  70. 

MALA'X,  v.  Gr.  UaXao-a-w ;  Lat.  Mala- 
cissare ;  Fr.  Malaxer,  to  blend  or  beat  together, 
as  eggs ;  also,  to  soften,  work,  or  knead  unto  a 
softness;  to  handle  a  thing  until  it  be  soft.  (Cot- 
grave.)     See  Malacissation. 

I  directed  one  of  my  servants  to  apply  an  emplast.  diachyl. 
cum  gumnli,  malaxed  with  unguent  dialthaea?. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  i.  c.  9. 


Fr.  Mal-conient ;  It. 
and  Sp.  Mal-cuntcnio. 
Mal  or  male,  in  com- 
position, from  the  Lat. 
Mali,  badly,  ill;  in 
male-content  it  is  equi- 


MA'LCONTENT,  ( 

Ma'lecontent,  adj. 
Ma'lcontent,  n. 
Malconte'nted. 
Malconte'ntedness, 
Malconte'ntment. 
valent  to  dis,  (qv.) 

Discontented,  dissatisfied,  displeased. 
But  Huddibras,  more  like  a  malccontent, 
Did  see  and  grieve  at  his  bold  fashion  ; 
Hardly  could  he  endure  his  hardiment ; 
Yett  still  he  satt,  and  inly  did  himselfe  torment. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
With  which  she  for  the  present  was  appeased, 

And  yeelded  leave,  however  malcontent, 
She  inly  were  and  in  her  mind  displeased. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  6. 
But  the  most  tedious  being  is  that  which  can  unwish 
itself,  content  to  be  nothing,  or  never  to  have  been,  which 
was  beyond  the  male-content  of  Job,  who  cursed  not  the  day 
of  liis  life,  but  his  nativity;  content  to  have  so  far  been,  as 
to  have  a  title  to  future  being.— Brown.  Urne-Burial,  c.  5. 

The  king,  also,  for  the  better  securing  of  his  estate,  against 
mutinous  and  malcontented  subjects,  (whereof  he  saw  the 
realme  was  full,)  whu  iniebl  bane  their  refuse  into  Scotland, 
bad  sent  a  soleinne  .ainhassage  vnto  James  the  third,  king 
oi  Scotland,  I"  treste  ami  eonelnrte  a  peace  with  him. 

Bacon,  lien.  Vlt.  p.  39. 


They  had  long  agone  by  vniuersall  male-content  mehl  of 
the  people  I  proceeding  from  the  causes  aforesaid)  procured 
a  great  ilislt action  of  Ibe  bine's  leeges  heartes. 

Holimhed.  Hisiorie  of  Scotland,  an.  1585. 

To  further  this  Achitophel  unites 

i  of  all  the  Israelites. 

Drydcn.  Absalom  8;  Achitophel. 

y  thing  I 
lown  my 

paper  on  sum  an  occasion  [the  stamp  duty]  to  a  spirit  of 

malcconlenlcdncss.— Spectator,  No.  445. 

Arms  cross'd,  brows  bent,  eyes  fix'd,  feet  marching  slow, 
A  band  of  malecontents  with  6pleen  o'erflow. 

Churchill.  The  Rosciad. 

MALE,  adj.  \      Fr.  Mash;    It.  Maschio ;   Sp. 

Male,  n.  )  Macho ;  hat.  Masculus,  mas ;  the 
syllable  mule  in  female  is  corrupted  through  the 
Fr.  Femelle,  from  the  Lat.  dim.  Femella,  a  little 
woman.  Mas  is  of  uncertain  origin  :  Scaliger, 
(De  Causis,  lib.  iv.  c.  79,)  affirms  that  mas  was  a 
word  in  the  ancient  Tuscan  contracted  from 
7namcrs,  and  that  mamers,  mavors,  and  mars,  in  that 
language  signified  strong,  (fortis.)  (See  Man.) 
Mas  is  opposed  to  femina,  i.  e.  to  that  (sex)  which 
bearcth,  which  bringeth  forth  its  kind,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  that  (sex)  which  causeth  (the  other)  to 
bear  or  bring  forth. 

Have  not  ye  red,  for  he  that  made  men  at  the  bigynnyng 
made  hem  male  and  female? — Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  19. 


s  go  with  the/e»ia/e. 


Gower.  Con.  A. 


\\  h   e  ii  e\  I  ii.ie/lii  i'mlli  eh]!. In  n  they  either  openly  slew 

all  the  n-a/cs,  or  very  secretly  sent  them  vnto  their  fathers. 

Slow.  Memorable  Antiquities,  p.  lit). 

And  so  begirt  the  dens  of  those  male-dragons, 
That  throueh  the  strungest  safety,  they  shall  beg 
For  mercy  at  our  sword's  point. 

Beaum.  S;  1'lctch.  Philaster,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

The  youths  are  (of  themselves)  hot,  violent, 

Full  of  great  thought ;  and  that  male-spirited  dame, 

Their  mother,  slacks  no  meanes  to  put  them  on. 

B.  Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act  ii. 

The  keeping  up  constantly  in  the  world  a  due  numerical 
proportion  between  the  sexes  of  male  and  female,  doth 
necessarily  infer  a  superintending  providence.  For  did  this 
depend  only  upon  meihaiiisni,  it  cannot  well  be  conceived, 
but  that  in  some  ages  or  other  there  should  happen  to  be  all 
mules,  or  aUfemales;  and  so  the  species  fail. 

Bay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

The  glow-worm  is  a  female  caterpillar;  the  mal.-  of  which 
is  a  fly.    They  might  never  be  brought  together  did  not  this 

radiant  torch  direct  lie'  volatile  aei/,  In  bis  sedentary  female. 
Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  19.  s.  5. 

MALE-ADMINISTRA'TION.  Male,  ill  or 
bad,  and  administration,  (qv.)  and  minister. 

Bad  or  il!  administration,  management,  or  con- 
duct. 

I  think  it  is  manifest  from  the  practice  of  the  wisest 
nations,  and  who  seem  to  have  had  the  truest  notions  of 
freedom,  that  when  a  prince  was  laid  aside  fur  male-ada/i- 
nittral/on,  the  nobles  anil  penple,  if  they  thought  it:  neces- 
sary for  the  public  weal,  did  I'csimie  the  aHniiinsliaiiiin.il 
Ibe  supreme  power,  (Ibe  power  ilsel!  having  been  always  in 
them,)  and  did  not  only  alter  the  succession,  but  often  the 
very  form  of  government  too;  because  they  believed  ilmse 
was  no  natural  right  in  one  man  to  govern  another,  hut  that 

Swift.  Sentiments  of 'a  Church  of  England  Man,  s,  2. 

The  first  and  principal  [high  misdemeanor]  is  the  malad- 
ministration of  such  high  oflices  as  are  in  public  trust  and 
ein|.l.iym.'iit.     /I'-'i/c/.'si'-i/zc.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

MAL-EASE,  i.e.  disease,  jll  at  ease. 


Thei  broughten  to  him  alle  that  weren  or  male-eese. 

Wiclif.  Murk,  c.  I. 

MALE-DI'CENT.  A       Fr.  Male-dicence,  male'. 

Maledi'cency.  \  diction;     It.    Maldirente, 

Malf.di'ction.  )  malcdizziove;   Lat.  Malc- 

dictio,  from  male-dicere,  (male,  ill,  and  dicere,  to 
speak  or  say  ;)  to  speak  ill  (sc.  of  any  one.) 

Speaking  ill  or  evil ;  reviling,  slandering. 
1247 


MAL 

Malediction,— a  speech,  pronunciation,  denun- 
ciation of  ill  or  evil ;  imprecation  or  execration, 
curse. 

For  as  many  as  are  vnder  y«  dedes  of  the  law,  arevnder 
malediccyon. — Bible,  1551.  Galalhiuns,e.Z. 

And  after  he  sheweth  the  malediecions  that  shall  fall 
therevpon.— Sir  T.Morc.   Workes,  p.  139. 

Possessed  with  so  furious,  so  matedicent,  and  so  slovenly 
spirits. — Sir  E.  Sandys.  State  of  Religion. 

Imprecations  and  maledictions  were  made,  according  t 
the  custom  of  the  Jews,  against  those,  \ 
to  add  or  alter  any  thing  therein.         / 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra, 

We  are  now  to  have  a  taste  of  the  malediccncy  of  Luther's 
spirit  from  his  book  against  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Aiterhury.  Character  of  Luther. 

This  is  the  only  way  of  averting  those  dreadful  maii-di--- 
Unas  you  have  this  day  |  Ash-Wednesday]  heard  denounced  ; 
and  it  is  to  bring  men  In  (his  way,  to  stamp  upon  their  souls 
a  strong  conviction  of  the  danger  of  sin,  and  the  necessity  uf 
a  speedy  repentance.  Mist  our  church  has  thought  fit  to  make 
use  el  such  si  itii;;  ami  impressive  terms. 


t  should  presume 
.1.  s.27. 


Porlcus,  vol. 


.16. 


MALE-FA'CTION. 

Malefa'ctor. 

Ma'lefice. 

Male'ficent. 

Malfi'ciate,  v. 

Mai.ficia'tion. 


Fr.  Mal-faictcur ;  It. 
Mal-faltore ;  Lat.  Male- 
factor, from  malefacere, 
(male,  ill,  anAfacere,  to 
do,)  to  do  ill  or  wrong. 
iefactor, 


who  does  ill  or  wrong,  mischievously,  wickedly,  or 
unlawfully ;  an  evil-doer,  a  transgressor  of  law ;  a 
criminal. 
But  fully  ri 


that  : 


I  it  (peine  of  concupisence)  never  quenelle, 
runtime  be  meved  in  himselfe,  but  if  he 


maleflce  of  sorcerie  or  cold 
i  Talc,  p.  152. 

Cosider  our  maister  Christ  which  is  the  very  true  sonne  of 
Gnd,  &-  (tod  himselfe,  &  yet  is  hee  crucified  and  put  to  death, 
as  a  seditious  pcrso,  as  a  malefactor. 

Barnes.  Workes,  p.  296. 
And  I  think  yes  in  good  faith,  yt  it  were  very  wel  done,  & 
I  wold  that  euery  man  would  so  do  indede,  that  either 
shoulde  correct  heretike  or  any  malefactour  els. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  941. 

I  haue  heard 

That  gnilly  creatures  sitting  at  a  play, 
Haue  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene, 
I'.ene  strooke  so  to  the  soule,  that  presently 
They  haue  proclaim'd  their  malefactions. 

Shakepeare.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
That  pompe  to  all  a  reverent  awe  imparts, 
And  strikes  with  leir-mr  mat-factors'  harts. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  Fourth  Houre. 
He  crammed  them  with  crumbs  of  benefices 
And  fil'd  their  mouthes  with  meeds  of  malefices. 

Spenser.  Mother  llubberd's  Tale. 
A  third  dares  not  venture  to  walk  alone,  for  fear  he  should 
meet  the  devill,  a  thief,  bee  sick ;  fears  all  old  women  as 
witches,  and  every  black  dog  or  cat  he  sees,  he  suspecteth 
to  be  a  devil;  every  person  that  comes  near  him  is  male- 
ficialed,  every  creature,  all  intend  to  hurt  him,  to  seek  his 
ruine! — Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  181. 

A  sixth  may  be  a  preceding  incapacity  of  marriage  duties  ; 
whether  natural,  ur  advantageous ;  v.hether  by  way  of  per- 
pelual  ma/-Ji-:ia/i->n,  or  casualty. 

Bp.Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Vied.  c.  10. 
For  this  the  malefactor  goat  was  laid 
On  Bacchus'  allar,  ami  his  forfeit  paid. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Gcorgics,  b.  ii. 
From  every  species  of  punishment  that  has  hitherto  been 
devised,   from   imprisonment  and  exile,  from  pain  and  in- 
famy, mtiltfu-tnrs  return  mure  hardened  in  their  crimes  and 
more  instructed. — Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 
Let  us  apply  to  the  unjust,  what  we  have  said  of  a  mis- 


MAL-E'NGINE.  Ft.Malengin.  andmah  nqinen.r. 

Ill  or  evil  ingine,  or  genius ;  ill  or  evil  device, 
contrivance  or  design. 
So  maie  men  knowe,  how  the  floreyn 
Was  moder  first  of  malengin 
And  bringer  in  of  alle  werre. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

And  this  treuse  to  begyn  the  xl.  day  next  ensuyng,  and 
within  that  space  euery  partie  to  gyue  knoyvlege  to  his  w'out 
niall--a-jijn  ;  and  if  snebe  copanyes  woll  nat  kepe  the  peace, 
let  the  be  at  their  chose. — Bcrners.  Frois.  Cron.  vol.  i.  c.  43, 

For  he  so  crafty  was  to  forge  and  face, 
So  light  of  hand,  and  nymble  of  his  pace, 

So  smooth  of  tongue,  and  subtile  in  his  tale, 
That  ciiiild  deceive  one  looking  in  his  face; 

Therefore  by  name  Malengin  they  him  call. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  0  9t 


MAL 


M  A  L 


-Ilotinshed.  lien.  11. 

MALE'-VOLENT,  adj. 

Malk'voi.f.nt,  n. 

Malevolence. 

Male'volently. 

Male'volous. 
ens,  (mah\  ill,  and  vol-ens,  wiUbag,  or  wishing:) 
opposed  to  benevolent. 

Willing  or  wishing,  ill,  injury,  or  mischief; 
feeling,  bearing  ill-will  ;  malicious  and  malig- 
nant (applied  to  the  will)  are  words  equivalent  in 
usage. 

Cotgrave,  in  v.  Malivole,  is  the  first  authority 
for  malevoluus ;  and  'NYarburton  (perhaps)  the  last. 

The  king  willing  to  shew  that  this  their  liborallify  was 
v.ry  acceptable  to  him,  he  called  this  graunt  of  money  a 
bencuolence,  notwithstanding  that  many  grudged  thereat 
and  called  it  a  maleuolence.Stou:  Ediv.  IV.  an.  \-i~3. 

And  wheras  they  did  slanderously  object, 

How  that  they  durst  not  hazard  to  present 
In  person  their  defences,  in  respect 


The  oak  did  not  only  resent  his  fall,  but  vindicate  him 
from  aspersions  malevolently  cast  upon  him. 

Howell.   Vocal  Forest. 


men's  ili-naturc  —  Spectator,  Ni 

Tt  [emulation]  is,  indeed,  frequently  accompanied  with 
ill -will  tow. inl  s  our  rivals:  Imt  ir  is  the  de-ire  «.f  superiority 
which  is  the  active  principle  ;  and  the  malevolent  affection 
is  only  a  concomitant  circumstance. 

Stewart.  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  §  137. 


MahvoL-ncr,  therefore,  commences  with  some  idea  of  evil, 
belonging  to  and  connected  with  the  object;    and  it  settles 
into  .i  permanent  hatred  of  hi*  person,  and  of  everv  thing 
•  !      .2.  §3. 


;  to  him.— Coyun.  On  the  Passio 


The  serpent,  who  is  described  by  our  historian,  as  the  most 
crafty  of  all  the  animals  of  the  field,  and  whom  the  Jews, 
it  should  seem,  believed  to  be  endowed  with  reason  and 
speech,  and  to  have  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  man, 
malevolently  persuaded  the  woman  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Geddes.   Trans,  of  Bible,  Viet. 


MALICE,  v.      ~\       Fr.  Malice;    It.  Malizia  ,- 
Ma'lice,  w.  Sp.  Malicia;  Lot.  MaJitia: 

Ma'liceless.  the  Greeks  used  Kama,  which 

Ma'licing,  7t.        >  Cicero  chose  to  render  by 
Vai.i'ciois.  I  vitinsitrts  rather  than  by  ma- 

Vali'ciolsly.  litia,  as  contrary  to  virtus; 

Maliciousness.  J  because ma/ftia  was  the  name 

of  a  specific  vice,  ritinstta*:  of  all.      To  malice, — 
To  do  ill  or  harm,  feel  malice  or  evilness,  ill  or 

evil  disposition,  of  mind  ;    to  treat  with  malice  or 

ill-will.     Malice,  n.— 

Ill  or  evil,  harm  or  mischief;   evilness;  ill-will. 

ill  or   evil   intention    or  design,  or  meaning ;    a 

spiteful  or  rancorous  disposition. 

That  he  nc  dude  it  vor  non  vuel,  ne  malice. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  670. 
For  it  sufllsith  to  the  day  his  owne  malic. 

Wietif.  Matthew,  c  G. 
Whan  they  bene  peruerted  and  tourned  in  to  malice,  certcs 
then  they  haue  forluruc  the  nature  of  mankinde. 

Chaucer.  Bocciua,  b.  iv. 
They  him  assayled  so  maliciously 
With  their  scourges  and  strokes  bestial  J. 

The  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen. 

For  as  the  water  of  the  well 
of  fire  abateth  the  malice  : 
Right  so  vertu  fordooth  the  vice.        G outer.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

The  man  whiche  is  malicious. 

And  foolhasty  :  full  ofte  he  falleth  : 

And  selden  is,  when  loue  hym  calleth.  Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

Thou  blinded  God  (quod  I)  forgeue  roe  this  offence, 
Unwittingly  I  went  about,  to  malice  thy  pretence. 

Surrey.  The  Complaint  of  a  Loner,  $c. 


Ai/1  :i 


i  be  ,,>;~/:V.  ■', 


the  good  writer  shall  be  sure  of  some 
so  the  bad  shal  neuer  escape  the  biting  tongues  of  slaunder- 
ers. — Gascoigne.  A  General  Aduertisemenl. 

The  houses  of  robbers  are  in  wealth  ft  prosperitie,  &  they 
yt  maliciouslye  medle  agaynste  God.—  Bible,  \S51.Job,  c.  12. 

Punishe  him  accordynge  to  his  ma 


"Who  on  the  other  side  did  seem  so  farre 

From  malicinn,  or  grudging  his  good  houre, 
That,  ail  he  could,  he  graced  him  with  her, 
Is'e  euer  shewed  signe  of  rancour  or  of  iarre. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  10. 

Thev  themselves  did  somewhat  malice  and  envy  his  glory, 
to  see  him  ft'oriolanus]  thus  honoured  and  passingly 
praised.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  189. 


And  without  any  private  malicine, 
Or  public  grievance,  every  good  man  joy'd 

T1..I  virtue  could  come  clear  to  anything, 
And  fair  deserts  to  be  so  fairly  paid. 


Or  as  a  casne  reared  high  and  round 

By  subtile  engins  and  malitious  slight 
Is  undermined  from  the  lowest  ground. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

Maliciously  repining  still 
At  Lancaster's  successe. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  viii.  c.  34. 

Calling  together  almost  all  the  nobles  of  the  land  to 
Stamford  on  the  Hue  and  twentieth  day  of  May,  hee  opened 
to  them  the  malitiousnes  of  the  Londoners. 

Slow.  Rich  //.an.  1391. 
Angelic  forms,  and  happy  spirits,  are 
Above  the  malice  of  perplexing  care : 
But  that's  a  blessing  too  sublime,  too  high 
For  those  who  bend  beneath  mortality. 

Pom-fret.  To  his  Friend  under  Affliction. 

Like  early  lovers,  whose  unpractis'd  hearts 
"Were  long  the  may-^anie  of  malicious  arts, 
"When  once  they  find  their  jealousies  were  vain, 
With  double  heat  renew  the  tire  again. 

Drydcn.  Astra  Redux. 


Malice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  frequently  employed 
express  the  dispositiuus  of  inferior  minds,  to  execute 
i  vrrv  purj.ose  of  mischief,  within  the  more  limited  circle  ot 
their  abilities.— Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  §3. 

Malicious  slander  is  the  relating  of  either  truth  or  false- 
hood, for  the  purpose 


Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  I 


MALI'GN,  r. 

Mali'gn,  adj. 

Mali'gnant,  ati 

Mali'gnant,  n. 

Malignance. 

Mau'gnancy. 

Mu.i'onantly. 

Mali'gner. 

Mali'gnity. 

Mali'cnly. 


Fr.  Maligne;  It.  Maligna; 
Sp.  Maligna  ;   Lat.  MaUg? 

nus  ;  (opposed  to  benignus, 
benign,  (qv.)  and,  conse- 
quentially, applied  to  those 
qualities  or  dispositions 
which  are  productive  of 
evil;  with  an  evil  intent.) 
To  malign, — 

To  cause  or  produce  evil ; 
injure;  to  feel  or  bear  evil  intent,  ill-will,  malice. 
Mulitputtf,— malice,  or  malevolence,  ill-will,  ill 
or  evil  intention  or  design  : — ill  or  evil  disposition 
or  agency  ;  harmful,  pernicious,  or  destructive  in- 
fluence. 

See  the  quotation  from  Cogan 
During  the  great  rebellion.  Militant  was  the 
name  given  by  the  insurgents  to  the  defenders  of 
the  church  and  monarchy,  and  in  that  sense  it 
constantly  occurs  in  writings  of  that  period.  See 
the  quotation  from  Clarendon. 


Sin  h  are  evrrmore  the  unwnrthve  wages  of  thivs  worlde, 
uih/t/nc/uc  to  Maine  men  for  their  wel  dmngc. 

Bale.   Yet  a  Course,  $c.  (1543.)  fol.  52. 
Though  many  foes  did  him  malianc  therefore 

.'     ■:  I    ■!■,,'..!    |  ,     „,t 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 
UM3 


Such  wonder  seis'd,  though  after  heaven  seen, 

The  spirit  maligne,  but  much  more  envy  seiz'd 

At  sight  of  all  this  world  beheld  so  faire. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii 

Cain's  enuy  was  the  more  vile,  and  malignant,  towards 
his  brother  Abel;  because,  whan  his  sacrifice  was  better 
accepted,  there  was  no  body  to  look  on.— Bacon.  Ess.  Envie 

The  minister  as  being  much  nearer  both  in  eye  and  duty 
than  the  magistrate,  speeds  him  betimes  to  overtake  that 
diffus'd  malignance  with  some  gentle  potion  of  admonish- 
ment.— Milton.  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  ii. 

O  Saviour  abundantly  justified  in  the  spirit  against  all  the 
Bp.Hall.  The  Great  Mistery  of  Godliness,  s.  7 
If  he  should  still  malignantly  remaine 
Fast  foe  to  th'  Plebij,  your  voyces  might 

"  akes.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 


I  come  a  spie  t  no,  Roderigo,  no, 
A  hater  of  thy  person,  a  malign et? 
So  far  from  that  I  brought  no  malice  with  me. 
But  rather  when  I  meet  thee,  tears  to  soften  thee. 
Beaum.  #  Fletch.  The  Pilgrim,  Act  ii 


■2. 
an  epidemicke  disease,  hut  to 
the  constitution  of  the  aire, 
is  of  seasons  :  and  the  speedie 
Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  9. 

The  lighter  sort  of  malignitie  turneth  but  to  a  crosnesse, 
or  frowardnesse,  or  aptnesse  to  oppose,  or  difficilnesse,  or 
the  like,  but  the  deeper  sort  to  envie  and  meere  miscbiefe. 
Id.  Ess.  Of Goodnesse,  and  Goodnesse  of  Nature. 

He  will  find  misery  enough  in  the  distracting  cares  of  set- 
tling an  ungrounded,  odious,  detestable  interest,  so  heartily, 
and  so  justly  maligned,  abhorred,  and  sometimes  plotted 
against.— South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 

I  will  not  deny  but  that  the  noxious  and  malignant  plants 
do  many  of  them  discover  something  in  their  nature  by  tbe 
sad  and  melancholick  visage  of  their  leaves,  (lowers  and 
fruit. — Ray.  Of  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

But,  instead  thereof,  himself  [Sir  Richard  Gourney]  with 
great  and  very  notable  courage  opposing  all  their  fuutic 
humours  both  in  the  court  of  aldermen  and  at  the  common 
council,  grew  to  be  reckoned  in  the  first  form  of  malignant*, 
which  was  the  term  they  imposed  upon  all  those  they  meant 
to  render  odious  to  the  people. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 

Now,  this  shows  the  high  malignity  of  fraud  and  faNhood. 

that  in  the  direct  and  natural  course  of  it,  tends  to  the 

destruction  of  common  lifo,  by  destroying  thai  trust  and 

mutual  confidence,  that  men  should  ha\e  in  one  another. 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

> The  broad  expance  of  Heav'n 

Their  e;iiH'py,  the  ground  of  damp  malign, 

Their  bed  nocturnal.— Hart.  Psalm  \0f  paraphrased. 

Yet  lest  you  think  I  really  mere  than  teach, 

Or  praise  malignly  arts  I  cannot  reach, 

Let  me  for  once  presume  t'  instruct  the  times. 

To  know  the  poet  from  the  man  of  rhymes. 

Pope.  Imitations  of  Horace. 
Malignantly  delighted,  dire  Disease 
Surveys  the  glittering  pest,  and  grimly  smiles 
With  "hellish  glee.  Thompson.  Sickness,  b.  ii. 

The  beneficence  and  Kenerosity  rGf  Theron],  he  tells  us 
were  not  to  be  equalled  :  If  nh  •  lm-h,  and  v,  itli  some  reflec- 
tions upon  the  enemies  and  vialigncrs  of  Theron,  he  con- 
eludes.—  West.  The  Second  Olympic  Ode,  Arg. 

nity  s 


alignx 

al  depravity  of  nature,  i 

is  depravity,  in  temper  and  conduct 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  c.  2.  §3. 


ncntly  npplu  il 
nana)  to  indie: 
in  particular 

MA'LISON.     Opposed  to  benison  or  bencd'u 
Hon,  (qv. )  Malediction. 
&  who  that  wills  not  so,  gaf  hem  ther 


Right  so  God  wol  ye 


R.Bru 


The  Persones  Tale. 


,  p.  1G2. 


MA'LKIN.  Ritson  says— is  properly  the  dim. 
oTmal,  as  wilkin,  tomkin,  &c.  And.  see  the  notes 
sn  the  quotation  from  Shakespeare,  and  Narcs'a 
Glossary. 

Put  on  the  shape  of  order  and  humanity, 

Or  you  must  marry  malkin,  the  May  lady. 

Beaum.  §  Fletch.  Mons.  Thomas,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 


Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc. 

He  went,  and  ere  Malkin  could  well  lick  her  ear, 
(For  it  but  the  nejU  duor  was,  forsooth.)  we  were  there. 
Cotton.   Voyage  to  Ireland,  c.  I 


MAL 


Fr.  Mail,  maittet;  It. 
Maglio;  Sp.  Malta i  Lat. 
Malleus.  In  the  words  ya- 
mal-mdans  Hairtin,  con- 
trilus  in  eorde,  Lye  seems 
to  discover  the  traces  of  the 
Goth,  verb  Gamaltoian,  eon. 
terere,  to  beat,  to  bruise : 
whence  with  Hicks  he 
Lat.  Malleus. 


MALL,  or 

Maul,  v. 

Mall,  n. 

Ma'lleable. 

Malleabi'lity. 

Ma'lleablenes 

Ma'lleate. 

Mallea'tion. 

Ma'llet. 
would  derive  the   Eng.  Mell, 
See  Pall-Mall. 

To  beat,  to  bruise,  to  crush.     Malleable,  Fr. 
Malleable, — 

That  can  or  mny  be  beaten,  (out  in  extent,)  that 
can  or  may  be  extended  or  expanded  (by  heating.  ) 

Used  met.  by  Bp.  Taylor  and  Burke  :   pliable, 
manageable. 
The  woman  first  -with  pekois  and  with  mattes, 

Witll  great  labour  beat  down  the  walles. 

Litigate.  Story  of  Thch.>::,  pt.  iii. 
The  they  mailed  the  horsses  legjes,  that  their  mightie 
coursers  lefte  praunsynge. — Bible,  1551.  Judges,  c.  5. 


ahey 


of  lead,  wherwith  thev  ::"H>r  puch 

1  doune  to  the  ertbe  U-1W-  them. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  422. 


And 


Whose  fall  did  lieuc-r  fue  before  behold. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaeene,  b.  i.  e.  7. 

And.  there's 

Alintll'T  of  'cm,  a  trim  Hp-ntim:  souldier, 

I'le  m:iiil  that  rascal,  h'as  ovit-l.r.ivM  me  twice. 

Beaum.  §  Fletch.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Actii. 

The  prelates,  as  they  would  have  it  thought,  are  the  only 

Milton.  Heason  of  Church  Government,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

shall  less  need  to  instance  those  other  particularities 

LIIY-'.   ami    lli.lkr   ii.em   <a,lll,'.:l>!r  to 


'God  I 


His  squire,  by  often 
and  thrt-shings,  might  in  goo 
form  of  a  gentleman. — Gayton 


Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  il.  Ser.  11. 

Itenlirms.  hammerings,  poundings, 


!..:,■ 


The  guide  ha 
with  he  gave  them  a  stroke 
the  neck,  next  unto  the  hca 
[the  elephant]  upon  the  sudden. 

Jielegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c. 

No  perjur'd  villain  nail'd  on  high, 

And  pelted  in  the  pillory, 

His  fan:  iH'Mni-ar'd.  his  e\vs.  his  chops, 

"With  rotten  eggs  and  turnip  tops, 

"Was  e'er  so  mauVd.—Somcrvite.  Happy  D'nappu, 

When  a  man  says  »i.M  is  k:,II.  ,!■•:  ],..  m.-aiK  an 
malleable,  (fnimsli  trii,  t>  it  am, Mints  to  no  more)  bu 
essence  of  gold,  is  malleaiile ;  wliich  atntiunts  to  tint 


Siipii.i-iii;;  Hi.,  nominal  !'^i'!;iv  of  ,_o.l,l  to  ]>.•  hody  of  such 
a  peculiar  colour  and  weight,  wail  .nnlleability  and  fusi- 
bility, the  real  esse. ice  is  that  constitution  of  the  parts  ol 
matter,  on  wliii  11  the  .0  (jualities,  and  tiuir  union,  deprnd. 


The  t::<jil,n;l  is  the  stork  from  whence  our  tan 
ducksj  has  probably  been  produced. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  I 


MA'LMSEY,  or")      Fr.   Mahals! 
Ma'lvesey.  )  vagia  ,■  Sp.  Mai 


It.   Mal- 
ivasia  ,■  vinum 
promontory  of  the  Isle  of  Chios,  now 
called  Marvisia,  or  Malvisia. 

"With  him  he  brought  a  jubbe  of  malvesie, 
And  eke  another  ful  of  fine  vernage. 

Chaucer.  The  Sliipmanues  Tale,  v.  13,000. 

And  at  night  to  banquet  with  dew  (as  they  say)  of  all 
maner  of  fruits  and  confections,  marmulad,  succad,  grime- 
gyngiT.  couilietus,  s:r:ir  j.lal,-.  with  i/mhi/esu/i  &  romney 
burnt  witli  stiLoir  sytnniou.l.  ,-  Hours,  wiili  hastardc,  mus- 
cadell  and  ipocrasic— 7V..M//.   IVorkcs,  fol.  229. 

1.  Take  him  on  the  costard,  with  the  hiltes  of  thy  sword, 
and  then  throw  him  into  tin-  //m//m\w,-btitte  in  the  nexte 
roome. — Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act.  i.  sc.  4. 


MALT,  v.  \  A.  S.  limit :  Tlu 
Malt,  n.  [Mat;  Sw.  Mall. 
Ma'ltster.  I  gests —  to  melt,  liq 
Ma'lting.h.J  Spelman,  (in  v.    i 


Dut.  Moult;  Gov. 
■  sug- 
quefacere ;  and 
Brasiuw.)  wall. 
and  mealt,  q.  liquefactum.  Wachter  objects  that 
tiqwfiecre  is  not  mticrrnre,  to  steep  or  soak,  but 
to  cause  to  flow  or  become  fluid,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  case  with  malt.  Tooke  derives  it  from 
vwuille,  the  past  part,  of  mouiller,  to  wet  or  to 
moisten.  "  Mouiltc,  antilki/ed  becomes  mouilled, 
mouilfj,  mould,  then  moult,  mault,  matt.  Wetting 
or  moistening  of  the  grain  is  the  first  and  neces- 
sary part,  he  adds,  of  the  process  in  making  what 
we  therefore  well  term  malt."  This  may  be  just, 
but  the  grain  alter  wetting  must  remain  to  fer- 
ment, and  be  dried  again  in  the  kiln  before  it  is 
called  uialt  ,■  and  thus  a  name  appropriate  to  an 
intermediate  stage  is  used  to  designate  the  com- 
pletion of  the  process.     See  Bread,  Dough,  and 

Maltworm, — a  cant  term  for  a  tipler  of  malt- 
liquor. 


(in  t  soken  hath  this  miller  out  of  doute 
With  whete  ami  malt,  of  all  tint  land  about. 

Chaucor.  The  ltcces  Tale,  v.  208S. 
Mv  fansie  stoodc  in  straungc  conciepts.  to  thriue  I  wote 


'in,h.d.    lleseri 


of  England,  e.  li. 
taste,  which  apperr 


Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  6.  i 

Tubal  Cain  was  an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  bi 

and  iron,   or  the  first   that   found   the  art    of  melting  ; 

malh-aiin,,  metals,  an. I  making  them  usefull  for  tooks  i 


Mark  the  effect  produced  < 
insolence  and  inveterate  hosti 
under  their  blows.— Burke.  0 

"We  see  no  connexion  between  the  colour  and  the  odour  of 
a  rose,  the  malleability,  fixity,  ami  spi-clii^  gravity  of  gel,!, 
and  the  like.-— Belsham.  Element*  <>)  Philosophy,  c.  11.  s.  1. 


:  .■;.;     irih  in  the  .»,<,hiu:i\  h.lm.  beeped  in  water 

three  dayes.  and  alteruards  tin-  water  drained  from  it,   and 
the  barley  turned  upon  a  rlrie  Hoar,  will  sprout. 

Id.  lb.  §647, 

Afterward  they  take  it  out,  and  laieng  it  vpon  the  clene 
floore  on  a  round  heape,  if  resteth  so  vnlill  it  he  read le  to 
shoote  at  the  rout  end,  which  i»ttlist.;-s  call  comming. 

Holinshed.  Description  nf  England,  c.  G. 

In  the  mean  time  beare  with  me,  gentle  reader,  (1  beseech 

thee)  that  lead  thee  fnun  the  description"!"  the  plentiful  dirt 
d  report  of  a  seruile  trade,  or 


MA'LLARD.     Fr.    Mahrt,     which     Skinner 

would  derive  from  the  Dut.  Mai,  b«civus,  and 

cerd,   natnra,    q.  d.   natura  sou   indole   laseivus: 

but  the  compound  word  does  not  exist  in  Dutch. 

A  wild  drake. 

The  duck  and  mallard  first  the  falconer's  only  sport 
{Of  river  flights  the  chief,  so  that  all  other  sort, 
They  only  green-fowl  termt  in  every  mere  abound, 
That  you  would  think  they  sat  upon  the  very  ground, 
Their  numbers  being  so  great.—  Drvi/tov.  Poly-Olh.  s.  25, 
VOL.  II. 


onso.—Id.  lb. 


able 


:  furnished,  into  ;i 


.li,-  , 


they  have  a  TruUM  year  of  barly  there, 
■  whole  Maud's  thus. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.   The  Pilgrim,  Act  iii. 
why  hee  has  no  more  ; 
Humour,  Act  i. 


B.Jonson.  Every  Man 


\Ve  may  likewise  learn  ■  f  the  maltsters  the  differiti; 
pressions  that  the  barley  receives  according  to  the  1 
whether  straw,  wood,  furze,  ;<•■■.  tli  it  makes  the  tire  v> 
with  it  is  dried.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  445. 

Some  expert 

To  raise  from  lcaven'd  wln-at  the  kneaded  loaf; 

To  mash  the  mni/,,1  harh-v  and  extract 

It<;  flavour'd  strensth.  Dodslei/.  Agriculture,  t 


is  consumed,  not  only  in  the  brewery  tf  beer  ; 

in  the  manufacture  of  low  wines  and  spirits. 
illery  of  malt-spirils,  both  the  opportunity  a  " 
h  greater  than  eitl; 


riii  i 


MA'LTALENT.  Fr.  Mal-tuhnt,  malignity, 
malevolence,  q.  d.  malum  infantum,  (  Skinner.  ) 
Talente  pour  volonte,  (Menage,)  for  the  will. 
(See  Talent.)  Mal-taLut in  Menage,  and 2.  talcn- 
turn  in  Du  Cange. 

And  sore  abiefh  she  euerie  dele 

Her  malice,  and  her  mule-talent.— Chaucer.  Ii.  of  the  B. 


Faerie  Quecne 
To  treat  ill:  to  i 


MALU'RE.       Fr.  Malheur ;    ill-fortune,   mis- 
chance. 

I  wofull  wight  full  of  mature.— Chaucer.  Brcame. 


u  ."\Itsdemcanour,  misbehaviour,  ill  conversa- 
tion," (Cotgrave.) 

OuetJunga  Covind  Sing,  a  man  turned  out  of  his  employ- 
ment by  Sir  John  ClaveriiiL;  fur  malversation  in  office,  is 
made  the  corresponding  secretary. 

Burke.  On  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 

MA'MBLING.     Perhaps  Mumbling,  (qv. ) 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  allow  lukewarmnesse  in  the  matters 
of  God;  a  disposition  which  the  Almighty  professeth  so 
much  to  hate,  that  he  could  rather  be  content  the  angell  of 
the  church  of  Laodicea  should  be  quite  cold,  than  in  .such  a, 
mambtiny  of  profession. 

Bp.IIall.  Christian  Moderation,  b.  ii.  s.  2. 

MAMMA'.  Without  doubt  (says  Skinner)  the 
word  is  formed  by  Nature  herself,  since  all  infants 
of  all  nations  begin  to  speak  with  this  word,  as  the 
most  easy  of  pronunciation  ;  beinp;,  in  fact,  formed 
solely  by  the  compression  of  the  lips. 

Pleas'd  Cupit 


d  check'd  his  mother's  pride, 
'  Ann  who  s  blind  now,  mamma  "  the  ui*ch:n  cried, 
1  Tis  Clue's  eye,  and  check,  and  lip,  and  I, 'east : 
■Viend  Howard's  -.cuius  fancied  all  the  resc  '* 

Prior.  Venus  Mistaken 
1  Though  none."  said  he,  "shall  yet  be  naru'd, 

Jut  he  she  not,  mamma,  condemn'd 
Without  a  fair  and  legal  proof."— Id.  The  Dove. 


MA'MMER,  v.  } 
Ma'mmetung,«.   VSha 
Ma'mory.  J      T 


The      commentators      on 
kespeare  say — . 
To   hesitate,   to   stand    in 
suspense.     Perhaps  mumbling  or  muttering,  as  if  not 
knowing  what  to  say  or  do. 

Mr.  Steevens  produces  the  instance  of  mamorie. 

And  for  none  other  c;im<-  veraily,  hut  for  his  sounde  and 
constaunt  profession,  by  y  which  whan  Ihe  people  wer  in  a 
w.iuering  and  mamm.>ri»-/  what  he  was,  Peter  being  as  the 
voice  ol'  al  the  Apostles  together,  prnii'n i need  the  seteee  that 
Jesus  was  the  Sonne  of  the  lining  God.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  6. 

She  stode  still  in  a  doubte  &  in  a  mameryng  which  way- 
she  might  take,  and  fayue  wouhle  take  the  best. 

Sir  T.  More.   WorJces,  p.  760. 

Thys  denize  though  il  mi-ht  seme  in  England  myghle 
not  h'aue  seined  well  in  mauv  places  of  Almayne  that  are 
peiuerted  synce,  not  cucn  while  y<-'  matter  was  in  a  ?namer- 
ing  before  the  change  was  made. — Id.  lb.  p.  911. 

I  wonder  in  my  soule 

What  you  would  ..she  me,  that  1  should  deny, 

Or  stand  so  maturing  on  '—Shakes.  Othello,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

My  qnill  remained  (as  men  say)  in  a  mamnrie,  quivering 
iu  my  quaking  lingers,  before  I  durst  pn  tunic  to  puhlishe 
these  mv  fantasies.  —  //.  }Y„tt<u.  A  Caurtlie  Cn?itroeer-ie  vf 
Cupid's  Cautcls,  $c.  4to.  1573.  To  the  Reader. 

MA'MMET.     See  Mawmet. 


MAN 

MA'MMOCR,  v.  \     Skinner  derives  from  the 
Ma'mmock,  It,        /  Welsh. 
Maum, — in  various  counties,  is  to  handle,  or 
smear  about  any  thinp  eatable,  (Grose.) 

To  mammock  (says  Steevens)  is  to  cut  in  pieces, 
or  to  tear. 
Whan  mamocka  was  your  meate 
"With  mould  bread  to  eat 
Ye  would  none  other  geate.— Skcllon.  Soke  of  Colin  Clout. 

Oh,  I  warrant  how 


MAN 


MAN 


And  by  the  hopeful  hand  of  brave  Black  Edward  wan 
i'li, u.i  Poktiera,  where  King  John  he  ndinntlj 

The  miserable  French  and  there  in  mammacs  hcw'd. 

Drayton.  Polij-Olbion,  s.  17, 

MA'MMON,  n.  )     Sec  the  quotation  from  Tyn- 
Ma'mmonist.      jdall. 


Mammon  is  riches  or  a]  Q 

Tyndall.  Workrs,  p. 
"When  I'd  arrive  the  very  top  of  all, 
That  the  mistaken  :n«„n,v<nit)s  miscall, 
And  think  their  chiefest  blessings,  wealth  and  wit. 
Broms.  A  1'araphrase  upon  Ecelesiastes, 


MAN,  n. 

Man,  v. 

Ma'nable. 

Ma'nful. 

Ma'npully. 

Ma'nfulness. 

Ma'xhood. 

Ma'nkind,  adj. 

Manki'nd,  n. 

Ma'nless. 

Ma'nlesslt. 

Ma'nly. 

Ma'nliness. 

Ma'nling. 

Ma'nnicken 

Ma'nning,  71. 

Ma'nnish. 

Ma'nnishness. 


Goth.  Manna ;  A.  S.  Man, 
mon:  Dut.Ger.and  Sw.  Man. 
In  the  A.  S.  also  Maq  :  from 
the  Goth,  and  A.S.  Matj-an, 
to  be  able  or  strong.  Meg-en, 
dropping  the  termination, 
leaves  mcrri  ;  mart-en,  magn, 
man,  (by  the  mere  change  of 
a:  into  a,)  gives  man.  And 
Wachtcr  observes,  that  the 
name  is,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
etymologists,  derived  from 
the  powers  or  faculties  of 
body  and  of  mind  with  which 
man  has  been  furnished  by 
Nature  above  all  other  ani- 
mals; although,  he  adds,  a 
dispute  may  arise  concerning 
the  specific  source.  The  Lat.'  Vir  has  its  appli- 
cation for  a  similar  reason.     See  Virile. 

Man  is  in  common  speech  opposed,  by  sex,  to 
woman  ;  by  age,  to  boy;  by  kind,  to  beast. 
Mailable, — equivalent  to  the  Lat.  Viripotens. 
Manly,  or  manlike, —like  a  man,  becoming,  fit- 
ting or  suiting  a  man  ;  that  is,  strong,  robust," fear- 
less ;  with  the  courage,  fortitude,  dignity,  of,  or 
belonging  to,  man. 

Man  is  used  alone  for  man-servant. 
Man  is  used   in  composition ;   manqueller,  —  a 
killer,  slayer,  slaughterer,  &c. 

Mankind,  —  the  kind  of  man,  is  used  in  old 
writers  as  opposed  to  woman-kind;  and  to  denote 
qualities  opposite  to  feminine. 

Mannisk,— human,  proper  to  the  human  kind  ; 
opposed  to  womanish,  or  feminine  ;  and  when  ap- 
plied to  woman,— not  proper  to  woman,  unbecom- 
ing her  sex. 
This  men  wende  aboule  wyde,  &  men  founde  heo  non, 
Bute  faire  contrc  &  wylde  beslcs  mony  on. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  14. 
"Wen  ge  habbeth  forme  of  men,  beth  men  on  alle  wise, 
And  turneth  gour  hond  to  menhcde.~Id.  p.  101. 
Slou  to  fygte,  &  quick  to  tie,  &  that  nys  non  manhede. 

Id.  p.  455. 
Vor  what  he  ath  mnnhirhe  bvgonnc,  he  yt  ath  hvleuedo 
'  '     ■  ■.■•■..  ■  ■  ,.'■■.,'■ 

Id.  «7. 

And  so  gret  manqualyn,  that  mony  on  vnburyed  lay. 

Id.  p. 41G. 
Muche  was  the  manslagt,  that  there  was  ydo.— Id.  p.  391. 

With  oute  bitter  wonde 

Wt  oute  mercement  orh  manstaagl,:—P.  Plouhman,  p.  73. 
At  that  tymc  wele  inouth  the  Frankis  manhi  sped. 

P.  Brunne,  p.  107. 

&  now  er  thise  hot  mansbond,  rascaileof  refous.— Id.  p. 115. 

Put  mannes  Bone  hath  not  where  he  schall  reste  his  hed. 

IViclif.  Matthew,  c.  8. 


But  the  Sonne  of  man  bathe  not  whereon  forest  his  heed. 

Bible,  15.il.  Matthew,  c.  8. 

Matlun  is  understondun  bi  man,  for  he  dwellilh  ]  i  in-i  - 

.ali  abuul  the  mtinheed  of  Crist.—  IViclif.  Prol.  to  Matthew. 


Walke  ghe  and  stonde  ghe  in  the  feith.  do  she  manli,  and 
be  ghe  coumfortid  in  the  Lord.— Id.  1  Cor.  c.  1C. 

But  whanne  the  benygnyte  and  the  man  heed  of  oure 
Sauyour  God  appeared.— Id.  Titus,  c.  3. 

After  that  the  kindnes  &  loue  of  our  Sauiour  Cod  to  tnan- 
warde  appeared. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 


'insleer  fro  the  begynnyng. — Id.  Jon 


But  ! 


Ne  gTeat  emprises  for  to  take  in  hand, 
Sheding  of  blood,  ne  manfall  hardinesse. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 
In  goodness  of  gentil  manlich  speech,  in  wit,  and  in  good 
eason  of  sentence,  he  passeth  al  other  makers. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 
Victory,  courage,  force,  and  hardinesse, 
Good  auenture  and  famous  manlincssc. 

A  Ballad.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 
The  proverbe  sayeth,  "  for  to  don  sinne  is  mannUh,  but 
ertes  for  to  persevere  long  in  sinne  is  worke  of  the  divel." 
Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
Fy  mannish,  fy  ;  O  nay  by  God  I  lie ; 
Fy  fendliche  spirit,  for  I  dare  well  telle, 
Though  thou  here  v.-ulke,  lliv  spirit  is  in  helle. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lau-es  Tale,  v.  5202. 


Alb.  What's  the  matter,  sir? 

Lear.  He  tell  thee  :  Life  and  death  !  I  am  asham'd 
That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus. 

Shakespeare.  K.  Lear,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

|      Gond.  So,  so,  'tis  as  't  should  be,  are  women  grown  so 
mankind!     Must  they  be  wooing » 

Beaum.  S,  Fleteh.   The  Woman  Hater,  Act  iii.  sc.2. 

Ter.  O  you,  whose  minds  are  good, 

And  have  not  fore'd  all  mankind  from  your  brests ; 
That  yet  have  so  much  stock  of  vertue  left, 
To  pittie  guiltie  States,  when  they  are  wretched: 
Lend  yuur  soft  eares  to  heare;  and  eyes  to  weepe, 
Deeds  done  by  men,  beyond  the  acts  of  furies. 

B.  Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act  v.  sc.  10. 

But  to  return  to  the  armada,  which  we  left  anchored  at 
Calais  :  from  thence,  as  Sir  Walter  was  wont  prettily  to  say, 
they  were  suddenly  driven  away  with  squibs,  for  it  was  no 
more  but  a  strain.-,  m  of  lire  hurts,  raauUi.s.  and  sent  upon 
them  by  the  favour  of  the  wind  in  the  night  time,  that  did 
put  them  in  terrour,  as  they  cut  their  cables,  and  left  their 
anchors  in  the  sea.— .Bacon.  Of  a  War  with  Spain. 

She  [Andromache]  saw  her  Hector  slaine,  and  bound 
T  Achilles  chariot ;  munlestly  drag'd  to  the  Grecian  fleet. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 

Elizabeth,  the  next,  this  falling  sceptre  hent; 

ilir-'irssin^  frum  her  sex,  v.ith  laaaiil.e  rruvernment. 
This  island  kept  in  awe.         Drayton.  Poly-Otbion,  s.  17. 


My  friends, 

i    .         :•...'    ....    '         ......   ,  unties:  Let  vs 

Finde  out  the  prettiest  dazied-plot  we  can, 
And  make  him  with  our  pickes  and  partizans 
A  grave.  Shakespeare.  Cymbelinc,  Act 

Delicious  nymph,  suppose  there  were 
No  honour,  or  report, 

The  time  in  idle  sport. — Daniel.  Ulysses  and  I 


This  Ekla  trusti 
Upon  a  knight  t 
He  had  vpdrawi 


To  till  the  londes,  and  sette  tl 
Wherof  the  come  and  the  wy 
Ben  sustenance  to  mankynde. 


Then  Lisias  seinge  the  discomfortynge  of  hys  men,  and 
the  niau-lynes  of  the  Jewes,  howe  they  were  readyc,  either 
tolyue  or  to  dye  like  wen.  He  went  into  Antiocheand  chose 
oute  men  of  warre.— Bible,  1551.  Machabces,  c.  4. 

The  French  have  a  great  host  in  Piedmont,  and  have  won 

divers  cities,  towns,  and  castlus,  ami  haw  >.v,  11  aunianl  ihem. 

Ascham.  Letter  to  College  Friends,  1551. 

But  like  holy  spiritual  fathers  borne  againe  of  God  and  the 
spiritc,  they  resyst  manfully  Inst  and  a  great  while. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  557. 

Danicll,  then  Byshoppe  of  Wynchestre,  sent  this  Wene- 
fride  to  Rome  with  his  letters  of  commendaciu  fur  his  man- 
fiihwsse  thcr  shewed.— Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.i. 

Here  are  shewed  ii.  maners  of  maquelling,  one  done  wyl- 
lingly  and  of  set  purpose,  the  other  vnwyllingly. — For  euen 
he  that  killeth  with  ye  hand  may  before  God  be  no  man- 
quellar.— Bible,  1551.'  Deuteronomy,  c.  19.  Note. 

Vnderstandynge  this,  how  that  the  law  is  not  geuen  vnto 
a  righteous  man,  but  vnto  the  vnrighteous  and  riisubrulient, 
Src. ;  to  them  that  defyle  thr-mselues  with  iaaulywU;  to 
mcn-slcalers,  to  lyars,  Sc.— Id.   1  Timothy,  c.  1. 

Nntuithstamlym-,  the  niiiluyues  feared  God  and  dyd  not 
as  the  Kyng  of  Egipte  commaunded  them:  hut  s.iucil  tln- 
men-children. — Id.  Exodus,  c.  1. 


Is  it  a  tyme  to  receaue  siluer,  and  to  rec 
oliue  trees,    vineyards,    oxen,    shepe,    men-scruants, 
mayde-seruants  : — Id.  2  Kings,  c.  5. 

And  Clifford,  whom  no  danger  yet  could  dare : 
The  walls  of  York  first  having  throughly  mann'd, 
There  plac'd  the  king. 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

My  ships  ride  in  the  bay 

Ready  to  disembogue,  tack'led,  and  mann'd 
Even  to  my  wishes. 

Beaum.  $  Flctch.  The  Knight  of  Malta,  Act  i.  «c.  1. 
Olr.  That's  woman's  ripe  age ;  as  full  as  thou  art 
At  one  and  twenty  :  she's  monahlc,  is  she  not? 

Id.  The  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
I  kil'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent, 
But  yet  I  slew  hriu  a/a  >[::[!:,  in  li^ht, 
Without  false  vantage,  or  base  treachery. 

Shakespeare.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
1250. 


A  man  [Horace]  so  gracious,  and  in  high  favour  with  the 
Emperour,  as  Augustus  often  called  him  his  wittie  manling, 
(for  the  littleness  of  his  stature  :}  and  (if  we  may  trust  anti- 
quity) hail  design'd  him  for  a  Secretary  of  Estate;  and  in- 
vited him  to  the  place,  which  he  modestly  praied  off,  and 
refused. — B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

She's  as  much  t 


But.  Be  so,  and  no  more,  you  man-huxter. 
Beaum.  S;  Fleteh.  The  Custom  of  the  Country,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Thorn.  What's  the  matter  ? 
Whither  go  all  these  men-menders,  these  physicians. 

Id.  Monsieur  Thomas,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

Cain  (envious  of  the  acceptation  of  his  brother's  prayer 
anil  saiTillrej  slew  him,  making  himself  the  first  jnanstaycr, 
and  his  brother  the  first  martyr. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  5.  s.  1. 


l  the  neighbouring  strand, 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 


When  the  proud  steed  shall  know  why  man  restrains 
His  fiery  course,  or  drives  him  o'er  the  plains  : 
When  the  dull  ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod, 
Is  now  a  victim,  and  now  /Egypt's  God  : 
Then  shall  man's  tirirU-  ami  iluim  ss  comprehend 
His  actions',  passions', 


!\>r  inuib  Is,  i.uu'u  tu  mi 
To  no  one  clime  should 
Ami  raaaly  virtue  like  ( 
His  course  of  glorious  t< 
Alike  .lillusing  in  his  flight, 
Cungriiial  joy,  and  life,  and  light 


should  run ; 


Swift.  The  Birth  of  Manly  Virtue. 

At  Barcelona  arm'd 

For  zeal  or  hire,  full  many  vessels  swarm 'd 

Well  mann'd  tor  fight.— Iloole.  Orlando  F arioso,  b.  xxxii. 

We  are  taught  to  follow  the  heavenly  artist,  step  by  step, 
first  in  the  production  of  the  inanimate  elements,  next  of 
vegetable,  and  then  of  animal  life,  till  we  come  to  tho 
masterpiece  of  the  creation,  man  endued  with  reason  and 
intellect. — Home.   Works,  vol.  iv.  Dis.  1. 

Declare,  wise  Augur,  if  the  Gods  decree 
The  same  perdition  shall  be  hurl'd  on  me, 
Which  fam'd  Aloeus'  impious  sons  befel, 
When  slain  by  l'hcebus,  and  condemn'd  to  hell. 
Meantime  escape,  or  manful/,/  withstand, 
Vain  Seer,  the  fury  of  this  vengeful  hand. 

Fau-kcs.  Apolloniu6  Rhodius.  Are/on 


Id  glaring  Chloe's  «'j»  .''■'.■-•  i i^te  and  mieu, 
Are  the  gross  splendours  of  the  tulip  Been  : 
Distant  they  strke,  inelegantly  gay. 
To  the  near  view  no  ph.- ■■'   [chal  play. 

Shcnitone.  To  a  Lady.  Oct.  1,  1736. 
And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  bakes  with  many  a  tear, 
And  fl.f-ii'd  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  d 

■\     ,,  ,  el      L.I  '  - 

In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 


relief, 
'6"oldsmWi.  The  Deserted  Village. 
•Tis  meaner  (cries  the  mauling)  to  command 
A  conquering  host, 


i  sinking  land, 
■  Flavia's  fan,  or  lead  a  dance, 
y-minted  fashions  fresh  f 


Fashion.  A  Salii 


Forth  rush'd  the 


Manslaughter    is    therefore    thus    defined,    the    unlawful 

tilling  of  .mother  without  malice  either  express  or  implied: 

which   may  be  either  voluntarily,  upon  a  sudden   ileal,  or 

involuntarily,  but  in  the  commission  of  some  unlawful  act. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  IV.  c.  14. 

MA'NACLE,  v.  >      Fr.  Munich;    It.  Manelle ; 

Ma'nacle,  «.        f  Lat.  Manias ;    from  munus, 
the  hand.     See  To  Fetter. 

To   bind   or   fasten  the   hands;    generally,   to 
fasten,  to  bind. 

Who  can  read 

In  thy  pale  face,  dead  eye.  or  lenten  shale, 

The  liberty  thy  ever-giving  hand 

Hath  bought  for  others,  manacling  it  self 

In  gyves  of  parchment  indissoluble? 
Beaum.  $  FletcJi.  The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

i  take. 
Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  5. 


Various  of  numbers,  n,  w  in  ev'ry  strain; 
Inilus'd,  \et  terse,  puctieal.  ilto' plain: 
Diversifv'il  midst  unison  of  chime; 
Freer  than  air,  yet  manacled  with  rhyme. 

Hart.  The  Vision  of  Death,  Introd 


MA'NAGE,  v. 

Ma'nage,  n. 

Ma'nageable. 

Ma'nageablenes 

Management. 

Ma'nagery. 

Ma 


Fr.  Manege,  munier ;  It. 
Manegyiare ;  to  handle, 
from  Lat.  Manas,  the 
■hand.  Also  written  me- 
nage, (qv.  ) 

To  handle ;  to  treat  or 
train,  to  conduct,  to  guide, 


to  govern,  to  administer  ;  to  use  handily  or  easily, 

to  use. 

Oft  times  nothing  profits  more 

Than  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  right 

"Well  manag'd.  Milton.  Paradise  lost,  1 


Not  adverting,  that  the  first  constitution  and  order  of 
tilings  is  not  in  reason  and  nature  manageable  by  such  a 
law,  which  is  most  excellently  adequated  and  proportioned 
to  things  fully  setled.— Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  3-1(1. 

Many  a  good  husband  overtasks  himself:  and  under!  akes 
more  than  his  eye  can  overlook,  or  his  hand  sway;  and 
therefore  is  fain  to  trust  to  the  management  of  others  as  it 
speeds  thereafter.—  lip.  Hall.    I'a:;t  Sermon,  April  5,  1(128. 

Justice  and  Charitie.  Justice,  that  requires  both  author- 
iiie  in  the  mena'/er,  ami  innoeence  in  the  menaging. 

Id.   The  Impresse  of  God,  pt.  ii. 

Yet,  though  all  were  blamed,  none  were  punished  for  the 
ill  managtry  and  conduct  of  the  expedition. 

Baker.  Charles  I.  an.  1625. 


MAN 

Upon  pretence  of  his  legantine  power  he  [WoUey] ; 
the  managery  of  all  the  eccle.-aaitnal  itiaileis  whats 

Slrype.  Memorials.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1530. 

Throughout  the  whole  managery  of  it  [controvewy]  he 
[Thomas  TullyJ  laboured  uucier  many  bodily  ills  and  in- 
firmities.— Wood.  Athene  Oxon.  vol.ii. 

If  the  man  of  taste,  however,  will  be  pleased  to  mark  how 
the  genius  of  a  Vii-il  has  inana-jr.d  a  war  after  a  Homer,  he 
will  certainly  be  tired  v.  iih  a  dozen  of  epic  poems  in  the 
same  strain.—  Mtcl.lc.  Dissertation  on  the  Luciad,  §C. 

Are  such  men  rare  ?  perhaps  they  would  abound, 

"Were  occupation  easier  to  be  found, 

"Were  education,  else  so  sure  to  fail, 

Conducted  on  a  manageable  scale.— Co wper.  Tirocinium. 

['Scripture]  gives  something  more  than  obscure  intima 
tions,  that  the  hnl\  an;;cls  are  employed  upon  extraordinary 
occasions  in  the  aiiaiis  of  men,  and  the  nta/w^ancnt  of  this 
sublunary  v. 'urld. —  Jivrslcy,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

Mr.  Walpole  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  was  one  of  the 
managers  on  this  occasion. 

Burke.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

MA'NCHET.  Minshew derives irom Maine,  the 
hand.  In  Fr.  Miche  is  a  manchet,  and  michet,  a 
small  manchet,  said  (see  Menage  and  Stunner)  to 
be  from  the  Lat.  Mica,  a  small  bit,  a  crum.  Cheat, 
is  a  name  given  to  wheaten  bread,  (see  Nares,) 
and  may  be  the  same  word  as  cate,  the  hard  c 
softened  into  vh.  But  manchet  itself  seems  to  have 
an  affinity  with  the  Fr.  Manger,  to  eat. 

Sec  the  quotation  from  Holinshed. 

And  Salamos  fode  was  in  one  day  thyrtie  quarters  of 
manchet  llotire,  ami  line  score  quarters  of  mele. 

Bible,  1551.  SKlnges,  c.4. 

He  hath  imagined  little  prety  thinne  manchetes,  that 
shim-  thorow,  and  sceme  more  lyke  to  be  made  of  paper  or 
liue  uarchement  then  of  wheate  fioure. 

Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  324. 

Of  bread  made  of  wheat  we  haue  sundrie  sorts  dailie 
brought  to  the  table,  whereof  the  first  ami  most  excellent  is 


informed. — Holinsin.:!.  bcscriptiuti  ,.f  England,  b.  ii,  t 

Char.  Reach  me  the  books  down  I  read  yesterday,  and 
make  a  little  fire,  and  get  a  manchet. 

Beaum.  %■  Fletch.  The  Elder  Brother,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Would  monarch,-,  relish  wiiai  they  eat; 
'Tis  toil  that  makes  the  -manchet  sweet. 

Cotton.  The  Snail  and  the  Gardener. 

MA'NCIPATE,  v.  \      Lat. Mancipare,  i.  e.  ma- 

Mancipa'tion.  §  nu  capere,  to  take  with  the 

hand,  to  deliver  from  hand  to  hand.     See  Eman- 
cipate. 

To  deliver  into  servitude,  to  subject  to  servitude,* 
to  enslave. 

It  is  no  marvel  if  those  have  mancipaled  their  minds  to 
the  judgments  of  some  whom  they  over-admire,  and  have 
lent  their  eyes  out  of  their  own  heads. 

Bp.  Hall.  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  S.  2. 

They  [the  Romans]  fortified  themselves  against  all  incur- 
sions—and prevailed  against  all  mankind  to  their  manv/jin- 
tioit  underthem. —  Walvrh'.u/se.  Vm/iincnl.  vh  I:'>rtcscn,  p. Ib7. 


The  proof  is  but  too  full  and  manifest  from  the  whole 
nanagc  of  the  late  accursed  rebellion.— South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

This  disagreement  may  be  imputed  to  the  greater  or  less 


I  beg  from  you  the  greatest  favour  you  can  confer  up-ai 
n  absent  person,  since  I  repose  upon  your  management 
'hat  is  dearest  to  me.  my  lame  and  reputation. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis.   An  Account  of  the  Poem. 

His  sly,  polite,  insinuating  style 

Could  please  at  Court,  ana  make  Augustus  smile: 

An  artful  manager,  that  crept  between 

His  friend  and  Bhame,  and  was  a  kind  of  screen. 

Pope.  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  Dial.  10 


"And  Jhesus  ausv>eride  to  him  that  the  first  matindement 
of  all  is  here  thou  Israel  thl  Lord  God  is  oo  God;  and  thou 
schalt  love  thi  Lord  God  of  al  thin  herte,  and  of  al  tbi 
mvght.  this  is  the  lirst  manudement.  And  the  seconde  is 
lyk  to  this,  thou  schalt  love  thy  neygbore  as  thi  silf,  thet  is 
noon  o there  mauiukmenl  giettere  thanne  these. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  12. 
And  he  wold  feeche  a  feined  mandement, 
And  soinpne  hem  to  the  chapitre  hothe  two. 
And  pill  the  man,  and  let  the  wench  go. 


Chan 


TheFrereS  Tale,  v.  G941. 


Aske  whatso-else  I  haue  to  gine, 
Thous  maundc  it  for  a  kis. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vl,  C,  30. 
I  am  commanded  home  :  get  you  away : 
lie  send  for  you  anon,— sir,  I  obey  the  mandate. 
And  will  return  to  Venice.— Shakes.  Othello,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  a  client  to  his  advocate,  but  a  mas- 

cr  and  niundatvr  to  his  pioc1or.--J/,7//,r.  i'arergon.  ' 

Sending  their   nirnidnloru  with  a   musqueteer  to    Doctor 
,'s  lodging,  [they]  commanded  Mr 
n,  where   the  whole  business  was,  t 
no   orator  of   the   I'nu  er.siiv,  nor  canon  of  Christ 

-Hammond,  vol.  i.  p.  viii.  Life,  by  l:\lf. 


i  than  a  mandatory 


It  doth  not  appear  that  he  i 
nomination  of  the  bishop  to  be  consecrated. 

Abp.  Usher.  On  Ordination. 
But,  oh  !  how  weakly  does  Sedition  build! 
For  lo!    the  royal  nmnOah*  issues  forth, 
Dashing  at  once  their  treason,  zeal,  and  mirth! ' 

Dryden.  Absalom  8f  Achdvphcl '. 
Whilst  all  their  mandates  as  sound  law  succeed, 
With  fools  who  write,  and  greater  fools  who  read.    ' 

Churchill.  The  Candidate. 


MA'NDIBLE.  Fr.  Mandibule;  Lat.  Mandi- 
hulum,  (from  mandere,  to  eat,  to  chew,)  the  chaws 
or  jaws.      See  Manducate. 

The  organs  with  which  we  eat  or  chew,  the 
jaws. 

The  hill  [of  the  common  cormorant]  is  dusky,  five  inches 
long,  destitute  of  nostrils:  the  base  of  the  lower  mandihhi 
is  covered  with  a  naked  yellowish  skin,  that  extends  under 
the  chin,  and  forms  a  sort  of  pouch  ;  a  loose  skin  of  the 
same  color  reaches  from  the  upper  m-.mddd,-  round  the  eyes 
and  angles  of  the  mouth. — Pennant.  British  Zoology- 

MANDI'LION.     Fr.Mandil;    It.  Mandiglia ; 

Sp.  Mandil.     So  Chapman  translates  Gr.  XAatva, 
A  mantle,  (qv.) 

Thus  put  he  on  his  arming  trusse,  fair  shooes  upon  his 
feet, 


ijm:', ,'  ii  out. —  Barrow, 


(teemed  and  ; 

MA'NCIPLE.  An  officer  (says  Mr.  Tyrwhitt) 
who  has  the  care  of  purchasing  victuals  for  an  inn 
of  court ;  and,  with  Skinner,  he  derives  it  from 
the  Lat.  Munceps,  (see  Mancipate,)  which,  in 
Mid- Latin,  was  a  name  given  to  various  cha- 
racters.    See  in  Du  Cange. 

A  gentil  manciple  was  there  of  a  temple, 
Of  which  Achatours  mighten  take  ensample 
por  to  ben  wise  in  hying  of  vitaille. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Talcs,  v.  5G0. 

MA'NDATE.^  Fr.  Mandat;  It.  and  Sp. 
Manda'tor.  I  Mandato  ;  Lat.  Mandatum, 
Ma'ndatory.  >  from  mandare,  i.  e.  in  manus 
Ma'.ndment.  I  dare;  to  give  into  the  hands 
iVand.  J  of  another.     See  Command. 

A  charge  given,  an  order  or  direction  given;  an 
ordeV,  a  precept. 

Thys  was  a  prout  mandement.  S.  Gloucester,  p.  104. 


He  schewed  the  erle  Kogere  the  pape't 


iS.  Brunne,  p.  307, 


before 


il.eirl. 


-Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  \ 


MA'NDRAGE.  ^  Fr.  Mandragore ;  It.  Man- 
Mandra'goka.  \dragola  ;  Sp.  Mundrayuru, 
Ma'ndrake.  J  mandracula ;  Lat.  Momdra- 
goras ;  Gr.  WavSpuyopas,  from  p.avipa,  spelunca, 
and  perhaps  ayopew,  to  tell.  Si  id  placet,  ita 
maudrayuras  dicctur,  quia  indicio  sit,  in  proximo 
esse  mundram,  vcl  speluncam  :  hecause  it  points 
out  that  a  cave  is  near,  (Vossius.) 


Bible,  1551.  Gen.  c.  30. 

In  the  digging  up  of  tile  root  of  mandrage,  there  are  some 
ceremonies  ouseived  :  tir^t  they  that  go  aliout  this  worke 
look  especially  to  ttiis,  that  the  wind  be  not  in  their  face, 
but  blow  upon  their  backes  :  then  with  the  point  of  a  swol'd 
they  draw  three  eireles  round  about  the  plant,  which  done, 
they  dig  it  up  afterwards  with  their  face  unto  the  West. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxv.  c.  13. 

Many  mola's  and  false  conceptions  there  are  of  mandrake:, 
the  lirst  from  great  antiquity,  eonceiveth  the  root  thereof 
resembles  the  shape  of  a  man,  which  is  a  conceit  not  to  be 
made  out  by  ordinary  inspection,  or  any  other  eyes  than  such 
as  regarding  the  clouds,  behold  them  in  shapes  conformable 
to  lucanirelieiisions.— Brown.   I'utgar  Errours,  I),  ii.  C.6".    ( 

MA'NDUCATE,  v.  \  Lat.  Manducate,    from 
Manduca'tion.  f  mandere,  to  chew.   Man- 

ducatur;  quod  denti  rcsistatur. 

To  chew ;   to  eat,  properly  with   some  strong 

action  of  the  jaws,  or,  as  anciently  written,  chaivs. 


MAN 

It  is  gravel  in  the  teeth,  and  a  man  must  drink  the  blond 
cf  his  own  gums,  when  he  mandueato  such  unwholesome, 
such  unpleasant  fruit.— Bp.  Taylor.  Ser.  (1053,)  p.  252. 

He  that  eateth  my  flesh  anil  tlrinkclh  my  hloud,  dwelleth 
in  me,  and  f  in  him  ;  and  as  a  necessary  consequent  of  this 
spiritual  manducalian,  (John  vi.  v.  51. 1  Whoso  eateth  my 
llesh,  and  drinketh  my  bloud  hath  eternal  life. 

Bp.  Hull.  Christ  Mystical,  s.  C. 

That  strong  conceit  which  two  of  the  three  haue  imbraced, 
:i>  touching  a  lileniil.  corporal!,  and  oiall  nuinducalnm  of 
the  very  subs  tarn  cot  l.ls  tk-sh  and  bloud,  is  surely  an  opinion 
no  where  deliuereil  in  boly  scripture. 

Hooker.   A   i  .'     ,/.<•,  b.  v.  §  G7. 

The  sum  then  of  Archbishop  Cranmer's  doctrine  on  this 
head  is,  1.  That  John  vi.  is  not  to  be  interpreted  of  oral  man- 
ducalian in  the  sacrament,  nor  of  spiritual  munducation  as 
confined  to  the  Eucharist,  hut  of  spiritual  manducalion  at 
large,  in  that  or  any  other  sacrament,  or  out  of  the  sacra- 
ments.   2.  That,  &c—  Water/and.  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  HI. 

MANE,  (of  horse,  &c)  Dut.  Macne ;  Ger. 
Mcene ;  Sw.  Maan.  Minshew  derives  —  a  ma- 
lt undo,  because  it  flows  from  liisneek.  Wachter, — 
from  Lat.  (of  the  Lower  Ages)  Minute,  to  lead,  to 
guide,  because  the  horse  was  guided  by  means  of 
it,  before  the  bridle  was  invented.  Junius, — from 
the  Gr.  Morras,  or  fiauas,  a  kind  of  ornament 
adapted  to  the  neck.  Kilian  says,  that  it  is  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  the'  moon,  whence  it  is 
railed,  by  Martial,  jttba  lunula,  and  by  Catullus, 
rulilu.  May  it  not  be  from  A.  S.  Magen,  magn, 
main,  strength  ? 

And  the  weake  wanton  Cupid 

Shall  from  your  necke  vnlonse  his  amorous  Could, 

And  like  a  dew  drop  from  the  lyon's  mane, 

Be  shooke  to  ayric  ayre. 

Shakespeare.  Troijlus  %  Crcssida,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

This  forest  sometimes  bredde  white  hulles.  long  matted 
like  lyons  —  Slow.  A  Description  of  England,  e}e.  p.  3 

But  when  his  foe  lies  prostrate  on  the  plain, 

He  sheathes  his  pawes,  uncurls  bis  angry  mane, 

tAnd,  pleas'd  with  bloodless  honours  of  the  day, 

"Walks  over  and  disdains  the  inglorious  prey. 

Drydcn.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

A  lion  she  before  in  mane  and  throat, 

Behind  a  dragon,  in  the  midst  a  goat. 

Cooke.  Ilcsiod.   The  Theyony. 

MANGE,  f.  A       Fr.  Manger,  mangeoire;    It. 

Ma'xger.  >  Mangiure,  mungiutojtt,  from  the 

Ma'xgery.     J    Lat.  Mandere,  to  eat. 
Manger, — that  out  of  which  (cattle)  cat  or  feed. 

Ich  wot  wel  quath  Hunger,  what  syknesse  gow  ailetb. 
Ye  have  mauged  overe  muehe.  that  maketh  gow  hi  syke. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  142. 
Alle  the  while  that  Gamelyn 
Had  held  his  manyerie 
His  brothir  thought  on  hira  hewreke, 
With  his  false  trecherie. 

The  Cokes  Tale  of  Gamelyn.  Impaled  lo  Chaucer. 
The  pamper'd  horse  is  seldome  scene  in  breath, 
Whose  maunyr  makes  bis  groace  (oftiines)  to  melt. 

Gascoiync.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

As  though  they  were  not  fallen  in  a  puddle  of  dirte,  but 

rubbed  and  layde  in  litter  vnder  the  manger  at  theyr  ease, 

they  whine  and  they  byte,  and  they  kick,  and  they' spume 

at  him  that  would  help  him  vp. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workcs,  p.  1139. 
Char.  God  help  the  courtiers, 
They  lye  at  rack  and  manycr. 
Beaum.  $  Flelch.   The  Little  French  Lawyer,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


Don  Cuius  his  pockets 

Thai  his  man  ,-,■  was  i|uuecuru. 

Rochester.   Trial  of 


MANGE,  ?i.  "V        Fr.   Mangcson,    also 
Ma'xuy.  \roitjne,  or  rongne,  from  r 

Ma'noinbss.  j  to  gnaw.    (See  Aroynt.] 


called 

.)  'The 
same  word  as  the  preceding,  applied  (Cittern  cnim 
exedit  et  erodit)  to — 

An  eating,  corroding  (loathsome)  disease. 


F.uer  to  remayne 

In  wretched  beggery 
And  maur.yy  misery. 

Skclton.  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Seoltes. 
And  the  Lordc  wyl  smite  the  with  the  botches  or  Egvpte 
and  the  cinornih  ..  se.dV  ami    mau,ar/n-'se  that    thou  shake 
not  be  healed  tberof.— llilile,  15..1.  Dutleronomy,  c.  2S. 
.,  ,  lives  is  worth 
Beaum.  S;  Flelch 
Ser.  Oh,  this  sounds  mangily, 
Poorly,  and  seurvil)  n.  a  soiihiier's  month. 

Id.  The  False  One,  Act  i 
Should  I  on  each  sieke  pillow  leane  tnv  breast, 
And  grope  Hie  nulae  of  eyerie  manyie  wrest. 

Up.  Unit,  b.  iii. 


MAN 

amply  had  lill'd, 

Poets  for  il  ■   /;,':  .. 

M  A'NG  I.E,  v.  \     Minshew  and  Skinner,— from 
Ma'xgi.kii.  J  the  Lat.  Muncits;  ( Dut. Munch, 

Ger.  Mane.)  Junius,— from  the  Dut.  Manchcn, 
mencken,  mine/ten,  to  mince.  It  may  be  a  dim. 
of  maim,  (qv.)  —  or  from  the  engine  called  a 
mangonel,  (qv.)in  Ft:  Mttngontteau :  and  in  Fr.  also 
manoonncr  is  "to  mangle,  or  disfigure  by  mangling." 
To  maim  ;  to  mutilate,  to  lacerate,  to  tear  to 
pieces.     See  Bemaxgle. 

Tyndal  sua]  haue  no  cause  to  saye  that  I  deface  hys  gaye 
goodly  tale,  by  ma:::;/n/<^'f  livs  matter  and  rehcarsyng  hym 
by  patches  and  picys.— .Sir  T.  More.    Workcs,  p.  53S. 
Then  little  thinking  that  these  came  indeed 
On  their  own  mangled  carcases  to  feed. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Ayincourl. 
With  care  I  rais'd  on  our  Rhoetean  coast, 
A  vacant  tomb,  and  hail'd  thy  mighty  ghost  : 
Thy  name  and  arms  adorn  the  place  around; 
Ami,  had  thy  nnmi/lul  bleeding  curse  been  found, 
Thy  relics  had  repos'd  in  Trojan  ground. 
PUt.   Viry 
Since  after  thee  may  rise  an  impious  line, 
Coarse  man,//,  rs  id  the  human  face  divine, 
Paint  on,  till  fate  dissolve  thv  mortal  part, 
And  live  and  die  the  monarch  of  thy  art. 

Tickcll.  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kuellcr. 

MA'NGLE,  v.  \      Ger. Mangen,  mangeln  ;  Dut. 

Ma'xgm-,  n.  j'  Munghelen  het  liin-waet ;  Ger. 
Mangel- bnt;  Dul.  Mangltol-stnrk,  lignum  polito- 
rium.  (See  Wac/tlei;  and  Kilian.)  It,  Manga- 
nare,  mangano,  manganaro. 

"  A  kinde  of  pressc  to  presse  buckrom,  fustian 
or  died  linnen  cloth,  to  make  it  haue  a  luster  or 
glasse,"  (Florio.) 

MA'NGONEL.  Fr.  Mangonneau ;  Low  Lat. 
Manqanum,  or  mangana,  which  Yossius  (dc  Vit. 
lib.  iii.  c.  2:3,)  derives  from  the  Doric  Mo.xo.ki,  a 
machine. 

An  old-fashioned  sling  or  engine,  whereout 
stones,  old  iron,  and  great  arrows  were  violently 
darted,  ( Cotgravc. ) 

Mid  mr.ngcncls  &  ginnes  hor  either  to  other  caste. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  5CG. 

&  reised  a  manynel,  to  kast  vnto  the  toure. 

It.  Brunuc,  p.  125. 

Who  might  defence  avenst  him  make? 

Without  s'    ' 

Of trepegi 

MA'NGONIZE,  v.  >        Fr.  Mamjonisme,   man. 

Ma'ngoxism.  \  gamier ;    Low  Lat.   Mun- 

gonnre;  Lat.  Mtingoniziirc,  from  mango,  a  slave 
dealer,  who  received  this  name,  quia  t<o  ixayyaftc, 
sivc  fuco,  colorem  falsum  inducit  manoipiis,  ut 
carius  vendat,  (Vossius. ) 

To  give  a  fresh  hue  or  appearance. 


Let  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  ; 


MA'NIA.  ^  Fr.  Manie,  mtntiatjue ;  It.  and 
Ma'xiac  >  Sp.  Mania;  Gr.  Mafia,  from 
Maxi'acal.  j  fxatveo-Oat,  to  rage  or  rave.  Ap- 
plied to- 
Raging  or  raving  madness  ;  furious  or  excessive 
insanity. 

And  in  his  gore  fur  all  the  world  he  ferd 
Nought  only  like  the  lovers  maladic 
(If  Lreus,  but  rather  ylike  manie. 
F.ngendredof  humours  melancolike. 
Ikliunc  his  luil  in  his  i ill,-  laotastike. 

Chaucer.  The  Knigkta  Tale,  v.  13,7. 
I'liilepsis  ami  maniacal  lunacies  usually  conform  to  the 
age  of  the  moon.— Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra. 

All  their  symptoms    agree  wilh  those   of  epileptics   and 
maniacs,  who  fancied  they  had  evil  spirits  within  them. 

Farmer.  Demoniacs  of  tin-  .Veto  Testament,  c.  1.  s.S. 

Now,  if  maniacal  ami  epileptii m!  distempers  owe  their 

rise  to  natural  causes ;  ami  (solar  as  reason  can  judge)  to 

;  it  is  not  only  I'lnimuless,  but  absurd,  to 

supernatural  influence. — Id.  It>.  s.  D. 

MA'NIABLE.      Fr.   Maniable,  —  manageable. 
Sec  Maxage. 


ascribe  lb  in  t 


as  to  the  will  of  Man,  it  is  that  which  i 
id  obedient  as  that  which  admitUth  me 
;and  alter  it. — Bacoet.  Helps  for  Intellectual  Powers. 


MANIFE'ST.  t 

Ma'xifest,  adj. 

Maxife'st,  or 

Manife'sto,  n. 

Manife'siaiile. 

Manifesta'tiox 

•Manifestly. 
rit ;  what  we  can  quickly  lay 
easily  found. 

To  find  or  discover  promptly  ;  to  discover  or 
disclose,  to  declare,  to  show,  to  make  known  or 
evident. 


Fr.  Mtmif ester;  ll.Mani- 

/estate;  Sp.  Manifcstar  ■. 
Lat.  Manifcstare.  Proprie 
•  (says  Vossius)  maitijislam 
in  quo  manus  fendunl,  hoc 
est,  incidunt,  sive  quod  ma- 
nihus feslim,  seu  cito  occur- 
jur  hands  upon ; 


Ye  manifeslen  t 
name  for  to  ben  b 

Than  it  is  manifeste  and  open,  that  by  the  gettyng  of  dig- 
nitie,  menne  been  maked  blisful,  right  as  by  the  getting  of 
justice. — Id.  lb. 

Yet  haue  I  bene  therin  the  longer  and  haue  spoken  of  this 
matter  somewhat  ye  more  at  large,  for  ■;<■  manifestation  of 
their  great  blindnesse.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  371.-- 

this 

Synnyng  againste  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the  malicious 
perseculyng  of  the  clcare  trouth  so  manifestlu  proued,  that 
they  can  not  once  hish  against  it.— Tyndatl.  Workts,  p.  17. 
■ Who  seekes 

To  lessen  thee,  against  his  purpose  serves 

To  manifest  the  more  thy  might. — Miltoi 


P.  Lost,  b.  vii. 
manifestable  either 


There  is  no  other  way  then  this  that 
by  scripture,  reason,  or  experience. 

More.  Defence  of  the  Moral  Cabbala,  c.  3. 

In  this  fight,  neither  did  his  courage  transport  him 
[Pyrrhus]  beyond  the  duty  of  a  careful  general,  nor  his  pro- 
vidence in  directing  others,  hinder  the  manifestation  of  his 
personal  valour. — Baleyh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  iv.  c.  7.  s.2. 

Physicians  affirm,  that  transmutation  of  sex  is  only  so  in 
opinion  ;  and  that  these  traii-li-inin.itid  persons  were  really 
men  at  first :  although  succeeding  years  produced  the  moni- 
festo  or  evidence  of  their  virilities. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  17. 

I  but  accus'd,  you  doom'd  :  and  yet  he  dy'd, 

Convinc'd  of  treason,  and  was  fairly  try'd  : 

You  heard  not  he  was  false  :  your  eyes  beheld 

The  traitor  manifest ;  the  bribe  reveal'd. 

Dryden.  Grid.  Melam.  b.  xiii. 

Hut  you.  authentic  witnesses  I  bring, 

Before  the  ^orls.  and  your  ungrateful  king, 

Of  this  my  manifest :  that  never  more 

This  hand  shall  eumbat  on  the  crooked  shore. 

Id.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

The  magistrate  is  not  to  be  obeyed  in  temporals  more 
than  in  spirituals  when' a  repugnance  is  perceived  between 
his  commands  and  any  credited  manifestations  ot  the  divine 
will. — Paiey.  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.e.  10. 

If  a  pteference.  in  this  respect,  can  be  given  to  either, 
when  both  ore  manifestly  Utopian. 

Surd.  Note  on  Cowley.  The  College. 

rSolun]  published  his  famous  manifesto  for  rendering  in- 
famous all  persons,  who  in   civil  seditions  should  remain 
spectators  of  their  country's  danger  by  a  criminal  neutrality. 
Observer,  No.  1 17. 

MA'NIFOLD.  ^  A.  S.  Manig-feald,  mani- 
Maxifo'lded.  yfcald,  multiplex,  having  or 
Ma'xifoldly.    7  consisting  of  many  folds,  being 

much  folded  or  multiplied. 

Much  folded,  enfolded,  or  enwrapped,   compli- 
cated, having  many  folds,  various  involutions  or 
complexities  ;  complex,  or  composed  of  many  or 
various  kinds. 
And  at  the  last  the  bird  began  to  sing, 
Whan  he  had  eaten  what  he  eat  wold. 
So  passing  sweetly,  that  by  manifold 
It  was  more  pleasaunt  than  I  could  deuise. 

Chaucer.  The  Ftoieer  and  tie  Leafe. 
What  shall  these  clothes  manifold 
Lo  this  bote  Burner's  day. 

Id.  A  Proverb  against  Covetise,  A-c. 
And  whan  Idomeneus  the  kynge 
Halh  vnderstonding  of  this  thyngc, 
Whiehe  that  this  knight  him  hath  tolde, 
He  made  sorowe  manifoldc.  Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

He  the  most  ricbe  nraye 

Whcrofa  woman  male  be  gave, 
Wilh  hym  he  toke  manifoldc.  Id.  lb.  o.  v. 

And  where  places  were  rough  by  reason  of  the  thornes  of 
manifold  vices,  and  naughty  desires  and  lustes,  they  shall 
now  bee  made  veray  smcothe  and  playn  waves. 

Udal.  Luke.c.S. 


And  many-fulded  shield  lie  bound  about  his  wrest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.ii.  c.  3. 
He  sees  the  face  of  right  t'  appear  as  manifold 

Who  puts  it  in  all  colours,  all  attires,  ' 

To  serve  his  ends,  and  make  his  courses  hold. 

Daniel.   To  the  Lad ij  Mur;/;ref. 

ThescarfFes,  and  the  bannerets  about  thee,  did  mam [f-i/c/iie 

Oisswade   me   final  1"  li'i-iiim:    llu-e   ,t   ve.s;s<.l]  ol'  loo   great   ;i 

burthen.— Shake*.  Ait's  Well  (hut  Ends  Well,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
And  trials  r 

MA'NIPLE.  Fr.Manipule;  It.  Manipoh;  Sp. 
Manipulo ;  Lat.  Manipidum,  that  which  fills  the 
hand,  quod  manuin  irapleat. 

A  handful,  a  bundle ;  a  small  band  of  soldiers. 
Also, — a  scarf-like  ornament  worn  round  the  left 
hand  or  wrist  of  a  sacrificing  priest,  (Cotgrave.) 

When  from  the  wall  they  vk-w'd  those  troopes  afar 

March  on  well  ram.Vd,  ami  nuirshaU'd  lor  a  warre, 

Not  in  loose  maniples,  but  ready  all 

To  stand,  or  giue  a  charge.— May.  Lucan,  b.  x.  sig.  T.  5. 

Fool !  he  sees  not  the  firm  root,  out  of  which  we  all  grow, 
thou-h  info  branches;  nor  will  hi-\.v;m-  until  he  see  our 
small  divided  maniple-.;  cutting  through  at  every  anyle  of 
his  ill-united  and  unwieldy  brigade. 

Milton.   Of  Unlicensed  Printiny. 

MA'NNA.  \      Hebrew.       See   the    quotation 

Ma'nnaed.  f  from  Bible. 

Mannaed, — honied. 

And  whan  that  thci  for  hunger  plaine, 

The  mighty  Cod  began  to  rayne 

Manna  fro  heuen  downe  to  grounde, 

Wherof  that  eche  of  hem  hath  founde 

His  foode.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

And  the  house  of  Israel  called  if  ma 
unlo  coriander  seede,  be  whvk.  \'  V  la 
wafers  made  with  honye.— Bible,  1551. 


Aud  it  was  lykc 


Dev 


The  I 


Ii-.-t.  <•■ 


Others  to  amend  that  absurdity,  and  yet  out  of  a  piece  of 
mannerliness  and  resivci,  as  thev  think  "to  God,  though  they 
deny  this  universal  soul  or  form  informing  of  the  whole 
universe,  yet  without  any  -nliicienl  ground  have  devised 
several  systems  of  the  universe.-^ Hale.  Orig,  of  Man.  p.  34. 

This  did  wonderfully  concerne  the  might  and  manner- 
hood  of  the  kingdome,  to  haue  fermes,  as  it  were  of  a 
standard,  sufficient  to  maintainean  able  body  out  of  penurie. 
Bacon.  King  Hen.  Vll.  p.  74. 

Well  may  they  [the  Dutch]  boast  themselves  an  ancient 

For  they  were  bred  ere  manners  were  in  fashion  : 
And  their  new  commonwealth  has  set  them  free 
Only  from  honour  and  civility. 

Dryden.  Satire  on  the  Butch,  (1662.) 
Mufti. — I  have  taken  you  in  the  manner  and  will  have 
the  law  upon  you.—  Id.  Don  Sebastian,  Act  i. 
For  songs  and  verses  mannerly  obscene, 
That  can  stir  nature  up  by  springs  unseen, 
And,  without  forcing  blushes,  warm  the  queen. 
Rochester.    Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  10 


MAN 

When  the  king  had  given  to  any  > 

acres  ol'  land,  this  parly  purposing  ii 
dwelling,  or,  as  the  old  word  is,  his 
m.ouor-lioiise.  did  devise  how  he  mtgl 
plete  habitation  to  supply  him  with  al 


Allusion 

laughing  sage, 


Dropt  manna,  and 
The  hetter  reason, 
Maturest  counsels. 


1 1  ■  i  u  •  1 1  ■-  ■ 


nake  the  l 
»  perplex  and  dash 
Milto. 


MA'NNER,  v. 
Ma'nner,  n. 
Ma'nnerism. 
Ma'nnerist. 
Ma'nnerly,  adj. 


appear 
Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 
base  interest  of  his  own, 

Mickte.  Camoens.  Luciad,  b.  ix. 

Fr.ManiZre ;  It.Maniera ; 

Sp.  Mniiern.  mollis  aircndi 
aut  loquendi. , —  From  the 
Fr.  Main,  the  hand,  was 
"  formed  manier,  to  handle  or 
manage,  and  thence  manierc, 
a  mode  of  managing ;  ex- 
tended from  action  lo  speech, 
(Wachter.)  Chaucer  writes, — "  a  matter  Latin,  a 
maner  love-drinke,  a  maner  rime  ;"  and  our  com- 
mon translation  of  the  Bible,  Lev.  vii.  23,  reads 
"  no  manner  fat ;"  but  in  ver.  26,  "  no  manner  of 
blood."     Applied  to — 

The  mode  or  method,  fashion  or  form  ;  the  sort 
or  kind  ;  occasional  or  customary  ; — to  the  habit 
or  behaviour ;  to  the  general  mode  of  action, 
conduct,  or  management ;  the  habits,  the  morals. 
To  take  in  the  manner, — see  Mainour,  and  the 
quotation  below  from  Dryden.  <■ 

Mannerism  is  not  uncommon  in  speech. 

— And  in  this  maner  y  wys 

Corineus  bi  wan  Cornewailc,  to  bym  and  to  hys. 

R.  Gloucester,  p  'jl. 
And  Mede  ys  manercd  after  him.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  25. 
thanne  the 


Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  21. 
And  sikerly  she  was  of  grcte  disport 
Ami  ful  plesant,  and  amiable  of  port, 
And  pcined  hire  to  contrefeten  chere 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  oimauere. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  lo  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  HO. 
A  maner  Latin  corrupt  was  hire  speche 
But  algate  tlicrb-   was  she  umlcrstonde. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Luwes  Tale,  v.  1939 
Your  medelimj  niastres  is  manerles. 

She/ton.  The  Boke  of  Philip  Sparow. 
Yea  Antiochus  hymselfe  was  sory  in  hys  rnynde  fur  Onias, 
""'  :t  pytyed  hym  and  he  wept,  rcuiemheryng  his  snber- 


Nor  thee,  his  [Spenser's]  ancie 

"Well  moralized,  shines'  through  the  Gothic  cloud 

Of  time  andlaiigu.ice  o'er  thv  ccnius  thrown. 

Thomson.  Summer 

Then  know  thyself,  the  human  mind  survey, 

The  use,  the  pleasure  will  lie  lull  repay. 

Hence  inspiration  plans  his  vninner'd  lays, 

Hence  Homer's  crown,  and,  Shakespeare,  hence  fhy  hays 
Grainger.   Solitude. 

Manners  are  what  vex  or  sooth,  corrupt  or  purify,  exalt 
or  debase,  barbarisc  or  rclijie  lis,  by  a  conslanl,  steady,  uni- 
form, insensible  operation,  like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe 
in.— "urke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

As  I  am  satisfied  nothing  ought  to  be  admitted  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  which  can  provoke  comparisons,  I  revolt 
with  indignation  from  the  idea  of  a  lady  of  fashion  being 
trammelled  in  the  trickery  of  Ihc  since,  and  taught  her  airc 
and  graces.  lill  she  is  made  Dec  mere  lac  simile  of  a  man 
neri't. — Observer,  No.  102. 


lie  [Dayman]  someti 
niunnrrisl.  and  easily  distinguishable  by  the  large  noses  and 
shambling  legs  of  his  figures. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.iv.  c.  3. 

MANCEU'VRE,  v.  \      Low  Lat.  Manu-opera- 

Manceu'vre,  n.  )  rius,  one  who  works  with 

the    hand ;    manus,    and    opera.      Cotgrave    has 

manauvrer,   to   hold,  occupy,  possesse,   (an   old 

Norman  word. ) 

Manteuvrier, — a  mechanical  workman  or  la- 
bourer, an  artificer,  a  handicrafts-man.  See  Da 
Cange  and  Menage. 

To  do  any  thing  handily  or  dexterously  ;  cleverly 
or  adroitly. 

Sir  (icorjje  Hodney,  who  had  eagerly  walched  and  waited 
for  this  opportunity,  now  moioeuvvvd  the  licet  with  such 
skill,  as  to  gain  the  winduaid  ,,i  Ihc  encujv  during  Ihc-  night, 
and  entirely  to  preclude  their  retreat 

Belsham.  History  of  lit.  Britain,  April  ith,  1762. 
The   English   commander  wore  close   round   upon  the 
enemy,  and  actually  sepnatcd  Iheirline.  placing t he  central 
ships  of  the  French  between  two  lires.     This  bold  and  mas- 
terly manoeuvre  proved  decisive.— Id.  lb. 

Here  I  could  not  shake  off  old  habits,  so  far  as  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  getting  into  a  post-chaise  for  the  last 
stage,  by  which  mawvurre,  I  took  the  credit  of  having  tra- 
velled like  a  gentleman.— Observer,  No.  93. 

MA'NOR.  ^  Fr.  Manoir ;  Bar.  Lat.  Ma- 
neria  vel  maneriitm,  from  the  Lat. 
A.  mansio,  the  man- 
sion, (Skinner.)  Vossius  calls  it— habitatio,  cum 
certtt  agri  portione;  a  dwelling,  with  a  certain 
portion  of  land.  See  the  quotations  from  Bacon 
and  Blackstone. 

In  the  iii.  yer  ol' his  reign  in  Soptetnhre  was  bore  to  the 
king  a  sone  clcpcd    Ii  icluril.  alt  iKcnford  in  his   man„irc, 
wher  is  now  the  white  freres.— R.  Gloucester,  p.  481.  Note. 
And  I  dare  saine,  and  swerc  it  wele, 


MA'NOU.  ^  I 
Ma'nnery.  >  neri 
Mano'r.al.  )  Men 


Olll   ol'whici 

holding  plea  a 


-Bible,  1551.  Machab. 

i  as  it  becom- 


irisdiclion  within  those  tin 
er  their  tenants  and  followers. 

Spelman.  Of  the  Ancient  Government  of  Englt 
While  freesing  Matho,  that  for  one  leane  fee 
Wonte  terme  ech  terme  the  tcrnic  of  Hilarie, 
May  now  insfd  of  tb"  c  his  simple  fees, 
Get  the  fee-simples  of  fayre  mannen/es. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  v.  Sa- 
125,1 


Somervilc.  The  Night  Walker  Reclaimed. 

manendo,  because  the  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  owner,  seems  to  have  been  a  district  of  ground, 
held  by  lords  or  great  personages  ;  who  kept  in  their  own 
hands  60  much  land  as  was  necessary  for  the  use  of  their 
families,  which  were  called  teinr-dom, nivalis,  or  demesne 
lands,  being  occupied  by  the  lord  c 


-IShlv/.sluuv.   VuiHiuvularus, 


Hence  we  may  conclude  thai  besides  (he  church,  there 
was  a  domestic  or  won,  mil  chapel  tjelcnying  lolhc  old  family 
seat  at  Asterlie.—  ll'arton.  History  of  Ktddiuglon,  p.  20. 

This  tenure  [the  right  of  common]  is  also  usually  em- 
barrassed  by    the    Intel icience    ol  miuioiiol  claims,    under 
hich  it  often  happens  that  the  surface  belongs   to   one 
so  that  neither  owner  can 
is  partner  in  the 

I'liitnsopliy,  h.  vi.  C.  11. 


and  the 
stir  a  clod  withe 
property. — Paley. 


Low  Lat.  Mansus;  Fr.  Man- 
simmer,  a  dweller,  inhabitant, 
abider;  one  that  hath  a  man- 
sion in  a  place,  (Cotgrave.)  Lat. 
to  stay  or  abide.  See 
Jamieson ;    and  Mansus, 


MANSE,  n.' 
Ma'nsion. 
Ma'nsion,  v. 
Ma'nsionry. 
Mansio,    from 
Manor;    also  Manse, 
in  Du  Cange. 

A  dwelling,  habitation,  or  abode ;  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  applied  emphatically  to  a  house  of  some 
magnitude,  and  Manse,  in  Scotland,  especially  to 
a  parsonage  house. 

Passed  out  of  the  toun 

liuilded  full  gaie. 
In  woods,  in  waue 


And  will  be  found 
Ne  can  the  man 
Unto  her  happy 


lb  it  i 


.  perill  and  with  pain 


'Tvs!"nif.  nl  ft  cVc.-'oe  . 
)  dwell, 


Somerv 
Finally,  let  us  reflect,  that 

[eiiliulicd 


on  attaine. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 
Bailc.  This  guest  of  summer, 
'I'be  temple  haunting  Harlot  [Martlet]  does  approue, 
By  his  loued  o<ons..nry.  that  Ihc  heaucn's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.  Shakes.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  6. 

Visible  as  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  other  meteors  ;   as 
also  the  rest  of  the  creatures  monsioning  therein. 

Mede.  Paraphrase  of  St.  Peter,  (1042,)  p.  16. 
Sun-burnt  and  ragged,  on  he  fares, 
At  last  the  mansion-house  appears, 
Timely  relief  f 

!  Fortune  Hunter,  c.  5. 

habitations  of  life  are 

mansions ;  rewards  of  various  orders  and  degrees,  pro- 

-'-    -  degrees  of  virtue  and  exertion  here. 

Paley,  Ser.  35. 

MANSU'ET.  )       Fr.  Mansuet,  mansuetude ,■  It. 

Mansd'etude.  j  Mansuctudine :  Lat.  Mai/site/us, 

from  mansitescere,  q.  d.  manu  suetus,  to  accustom 

to  the  hand,  to  render  manageable  or  tractable ; 

and,  consequentially, — 

Tame,  gentle,  courteous,  meek,  mild,  humble. 
Thou  louer  true,  thou  maiden  mansuete. 

Letter  of  Cupid.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 
She  said  eke,  she  was  fain  with  him  to  mete; 
And  stode  forth  muet,  milde,  and  mansuelte. 

Chaucer.   Trailus  1}  Creseide,  b.  v. 


They  shuhh'  rather  save  thai  he  were  a  great  mir„:u,-/„,le, 
whicbe  terme  beytige  seriiblnMv  before  Ibis  tylilc  vnl.noweti 
in  our  tongue,  mayc  be  by  the  suircraiinrc  of  wise  men,  now 
reeeiued  by  rustome,  win  rbv  the  terme  shall  be  made 
faniyliare—  Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.i.  c.  25. 

eth  it  [unicorn]  is  a  fierce  and  terrible  crea- 
tame  and  mansuete  animal. 

The  most  endearing  instance  of  the  nmn.wietudeof  Chiron, 
II  be  found  in  bis  behaviour  when  the  Argci  sailed  ncar 
.'  coast  on  which  he  lived. 

Steevens ;  in  JYarton's  Milton.  Mansus. 
MA'NTEAU.  ^  Immediately  from  the  Fr. 
Ma'nto.  \Manleau,  a  cloak;  (see  Man- 

Ma'ntua.  )  tle  ;)  and  applied  to— 

A  covering  or  upper  garment  or  vest ;  a  gown 
(worn  by  women,) 


MAN 

a  white  horse,  a  manto,  or  bkckf 
staff,  &c. 
it.  Slatt  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  96. 


'Tis  thine  for  sleeves  to  teach  the  ihaaHeat  cut.,, 
(live  empty  coxcombs  more  important  struts, 
Prescribe  new  rules  for  knots,  hoops, 


A  lady  cannot  greatly  complain  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
it  is  contented  with  the  humble  task  uf  celebrating  the 
irkmanship  of  her  mantua-makcr. — Observer,  No.  94. 


MA'NTEL,  or.j  A.  S.  Ma, 
Ma'ntle,  o.  I  Dut.  and  S 
Ma'nTLI,  n.  (  Manteau  ;  II 
Ma'ntlet.  )  Mania;  Lat.. 


Mantel,  menlel;  Gel'. 
Sw.  Mantel;  Fr. 
It.  ManteUo ;  Sp. 
.Mantelhtm;  Low. 
Lat.  Mantum.  "  Seandice  (says  Hickes)  Mattul 
vel  Matttd  est  Pallium,  more  Septcntrionalium 
Gothorum,  qui  ab  n  ante  t  vel  d  abhorrent,"— 
(  Gram.  Franco-  Thevtisca,  p.  98.)  The  Gr.  Wavovas 
was  the  name  of  a  kind  of  military  vest  anion; 
the  Persians ;  and  from  this  word  some  etymolo- 
gists derive  our  mantle  ■,  others  from  the  Gr. 
\liarwv  :  sec  in  Junius.  The  most  general  appli- 
cation is  to — 

A  cloak  or  coverlet ;  and  from  this  application 
the  others  appear  to  take  their  origin. 

A  mantel  to  a  fire-place  or  chimney,  (see  the 
quotations  from  Wotton,)  to  hide  or  cover  them, 
and  "convert  even  the  conduits  of  soot  and  smoak 
into  ornaments,"  (Wotton.) 

A  mantelet, — a  covering,  constructed  for  the 
protection  of  miners,  besiegers,  &c. 

To  mantle,— to  cover,  to  cloke,  to  hide,  to  over- 
spread. 

To  mantle,  (as  a  hawk,)— to  unfold,  and  over- 
spread the  wings,  like  a  mantel,  (Skinner,) 

To  mantle,  (as  fermented  liquors,)— to  rise  and 
overspread  (sc.)  with  fume  or  froth;  to  spread, 
to  extend  or  expand;  to  spread  in  luxuriant 
growth,  (as  the  vine,)  to  grow  luxuriantly,  to 
luxuriate,  to  wanton. 


And  gaderiden  to  him  al  the  company  of  knyghtis,  and 
Ulitlothiden  him  and  diden  aboute  him  a  reed  martlet. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  27. 

Night  with  his 
Can  oversprede 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9670. 
A  mantelet  upon  his  shouldres  hanging, 
Bret-ful  of  rubies  red,  as  lire  sparkling. 

Id.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  21G5. 
Medea  with  hir  art  hath  wrought 
Or  cloth  of  gold  a  mantell  riche, 
Whiche  semetb  worthe  a  kynges  riche. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
Ne  is  ther  hauke  which  manllclh  on  her  pearch, 

Whether  high  fowling  or  accosting  low, 

Dut  I  the  measure  of  her  flight  doe  search, 

And  all  her  pray,  and  all  her  diet  know. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 
Or  tend  his  spar-hawke  mantling  in  her  intwe. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  4. 
The  mantled  meadows  mourne ; 
Their  sundry  colours  tourne. 

Spenser.  Shepheurd's  Calender.  November. 

Martins.  Come  I  too  late! 

Com.  I.  if  you  come  not  in  the  blood  of  others, 


Dnjden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leu}. 

His  purple  mantle  boasts  the  dye  of  Tyre, 
And  in  the  With  living  fire. 

Miekle.  liiciad,  b.  ii. 

She  deems  all  safe,  for  she  has  paid  the  price : 

No  charitv  but  alms  ought  values  she, 

Except  in  pore'laiu  on  her  muntte-trec.—Cowpcr.  Charily. 

MA'NUAL,  adj.  \       Vr.Manuel;  It. Manuale; 

Ma'ncal,  n.  I    Sp. Manual;  LaX.Manualis, 

Ma'ntary,  adj.      I  from  manus,  the  hand. 

Ma'mcaby,  n.  J  Handy,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  hand,  wrought  or  done  with  the  hands; 
having  hands.      A  manual,  ( Gr.  sZyxetpiowv,) — 

A  handy  (book),  or  a  book  that  may  be  held  or 
carried  in  the  hand. 


For  their  country  [Arabia]  was  always  barren  and  desert. 
wanting  manual  arts  whereby  to  supply  the  naturals  with 
furniture.— Ralegh.  History  of  the  ll'urt'd,  b.  ii.  c.  20.  s.  4. 

What  learning  is  that,  which  the  seas,  or  Alpes,  or  Py- 
renees, have  engrossed  from  us?  what  profession  cither 
liberall,  or  manuary,  wherein  the  greatest  masters  haue  not 
beene  at  least  equalled  by  our  home-bred  islanders? 

Bp.IIall.   Quo  Vadis?  s.  9. 


argue  a  right  to  the  sonship 
01  uou,  man  tlie  Mauuanjs  infused  skill  of  Bczalecl  and 
Aholiab  could  prove  them  saints. — Id.  Ser.  Rom.  viii.  14. 

Parents  deprived  of  hands,  beget  manual  issues,  and  the 
defect  of  those  parts  is  supplied  by  the  idea  of  others. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  2. 


It  imported!  greatly  the  good  of  all  men  that  God  be 
reverenced,  with  whose  honour  it  standeth  not  that  they 
which  are  puhliquely  imployed  In  his  seruice,  should  Hue  of 
base  and  manuari  trades. — Hooker.  Feci.  Politic,  b.  v.  §  81. 

Train'd  to  the  manual  fight,  and  bruiseful  toil, 
The  stop  defensive,  and  gymnastic  foil. 

P.  Whitehead.  The  Gijmnasiad,  b.  i. 

A  well  organized  and  very  pliant  hand  may  determine  to 
occupations  requiring  manual  dexterity. 

Beddoes.  On  Mathematical  Evidence,  p.  63.  Note. 

M  ANUDU'CTION.  >      From  the  Lat.  Mama, 

Manudi'ctor.  )  the  hand,  and  ductio,  a 

leading,  (from  ducere,  to  lead.) 

A  leading  by  the  hand ;  a  leading,  guiding,  or 
directing. 

Nature  and  Grace,  which  have  their  hands  in  this  manu- 
duclion  both  ways,  stand  in  perpetual  opposition  to  each 
other.— Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  Rom.  viii.  14. 

Love  be  your  mamnlinlor  :  may  the  tears 
Of  penitence  free  you  from  tall)  future  fears. 

Jordan.  Poems,  before  liieil. 

That  [original]  of  Nilus  hath  been  attempted  by  many, 
and  by  some  to  that  despair  of  resolution,  that  they  have 
only  referred  it  unto  the  providence  of  God,  and  his  secret 
manudvetion  of  all  things  unto  their  ends. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  8. 

Now  tin 


Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  i.  sc.  6. 
And  under  the  blacke  vele  of  guilty  night, 
Her  with  a  scarlott  mantle  covered 
That  was  with  gold  and  ermines  faire  enveloped. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

The  pair  [of  wings]  that  clad 

Each  shoulder  broad,  ,  ,mu.  ,„„„//,.„,  „\.r  i„-s  brest, 
With  regal  ornament.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  V. 

The  swan  with  arched  neck 

Itet.veen  her  white,  wiie's  )lta ntlirai  proudly,  rowes 

Her  state  with  oarie  feet.  id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

From  them  [Italians]  we  may  better  learn,  both  how  to 

raise  fair  mantle*  within    the   rooms,  and  how  to  disguise 

gracefully  the    shafts  of  chiinncvs  abroad  las  they  i.m-)  in 

sundry  forms. — Rclinuiar  Wottoniana,  p.  37. 

The  Italians  apply  it  [plastick]  to  the  mantling  of  chimneys 
with  great  figures,  a  cheap  piece  of  magnificence. 

Id,  p.  63. 


direct  manuduction  to  all  kind  of  sin,  by 
uing  pe: 
of  the  foi 
South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 

MANUFA'CTORY.  ^        Fr.    Manufacturer  ; 

Manifa'ctxre,  v.         I  It.n.ManiJatiura;   Sp. 

Mamta'cti're,  n.         V  Manufuctiira ,■  fromLat. 

Manita'cturer.  I  Manus,  the  hand,  and 

Ma'nufact.  J    acerc,  factum,  to  do,  to 

make. 

To  malte  with  the  hand,  to  work  with  the  hand  ; 
to  frame  or  form,  to  make  up  with  the  hand  :  ge- 
nerally, and  met.  to  fashion,  frame,  or  form,  to 
work  or  make  up. 

This  law  pointed  at  a  true  principle;  that  where  forraine 

materials  are  but  supei  lluil  ios.  ion  ■  ■„„,  .,.;„,,  ,  ,|,,,„!,| 

bee  prohibited.     For  that  will  either  banish  the  superlluitie. 
or  £  aitic  the  au.uajaUi.re.— Bacon.  H.u.  111.  p.  215. 


Bacon.  Hen.  I'll. 


In  places,  wherein  thrlvii  have  erected 

themselves,  Ian  Dl  Ben  ol  rved  to  sell  quicker,  and  for 
more  years'  purchase  than  in  other  places,  as  about  Hallifai 
in  the  North,  Taunton  and  Exeter  in  the  West. 

Locke.  On  the  Lowering  of  Interest,  Sec. 

A  trading  and  manufacturing  country  naturally  purchases 
with  a  small  part  of  its  manufactured  produce,  a  great  part 
of  the  rude  produce  of  other  countries. 

Smith.   Wealth  vf  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

By  means  of  trade  and  manufactures,  a  greater  quantity 
of  subsistence  can  he  annuallv  imported  into  a  particular 
country,  than  what  its  own  lands,  in  the  actual  state  of  their 
cultivation,  could  afford. — Id.  lb. 

Our  woollen  manufacturers  have  been  more  successful 
than  any  other  class  of  workmen,  in  persuading  the  legis- 
lature that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  depended  upon  the 
sue,  e.,,  and  extension  of  their  particular  business. 

Id.  lb.  b.iv.c.8. 

MA'NUMISE.t). ^       Fr. Manumission;  It.Ma- 

Manumi'ssing,  n.   [  nnmettere,  manomissionc ,■  Sp. 

Maxumi'ssion.        [  Manmuittir,      manumission; 

Ma'ni'mit,  v.  J  Lat.  Manu-mittere,  (manus, 
the  hand,  mitterc,  to  send  away,)  c  manu  mittcre,  to 
send  away  or  dismiss,  out  of  the  hand ;  and,  applied 
to  slaves, — 

To  deliver  or  set  at  liberty,  to  liberate,  to  free 
from  slavery  or  servitude,  to  enfranchise. 

Then  Valerius  judging  that  Vindicius  the  bondman  had 
well  deserved  also  some  recompence.  caused  him  not  onely 
to  be  ntanumisscil  by  the  whole-  grant  of  the  people,  but 
made  him  a  free  man  of  the  city  besides  :  and  he  was  the 
first  bondman  manumissed,  that  was  made  citizen  of  Rome. 
North.  Plutarch,  p.  85. 

Long  after  that,  and  very  lately.  Appius.  to  curry  favour 
with  the  common  people,  made  it  lawfull  for  bondmen  manu- 
their  voices  also  in  elections,  as  ether  citizens 
this  day  the  perfect  manumissing  and  freeing 


of  bondmen 


.  tree  i 


Then  whereto  serves  it  to  have  been  enlarg'd 
With  this  free  manumission  of  the  mind. 

Daniel.  Musophilus. 
These  matters  being  thus   finished  the  Cipres  man  is 
naniur.'.Ued  and  sctte  at  libertie  as  a  free  man  againe. 

Stow.  Edw.  HI.  an.  1350, 
Our  dear  departed  brother  lies  in  state, 
His  heels  stretch'd  out,  and  pointing  to  the  gate : 
And  slaves  now  manumis'd  on  their  dead  master  wait. 

Drgdcn.  Persius,  Sat.  4. 
Villeins  might  be  enfranchised  by  manumission,  which  is 
either  express  or  implied  .  express,  as  where  a  man  granted 
to  the  villein  a  deed  of  manumission. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
Yet  Pausanias.  speaking  of  the  same  period,  says,  that  all 
the  Achreans  able  to  bear  arms,  even  when  several  manu- 
mitted slaves  were  joined  to  them,  did  not  amount  to  15,000. 
Hume,  pt.  ii.  Ess.  11. 

MANU'RE,  r.  ^      The  same  word  as  Man- 

Mani/re,  n.        ]  ceuvre,  (qv.)  by  the  mere  cor- 

Manu'rabi.e.       I  rnption  of  autre  into  ure ;  to 

Mani/rage.        J  work    with    the    hand,    and 

Manu'rance.      I  applied    to    such    work    era- 

Manl'rement.  J  ployed, — 

To  cultivate ;  to  cultivate  land,  to  till  it;  (as 
more  restrictedly  applied)  to  cultivate  by  the  ad- 
dition of  other  substances,  c.  g.  different  soil  or 
earth,  dung,  mixtures,  or  mixens,  &c.  ;  and  thus, 
to  improve",  to  enrich,  to  fertilize. 

Sir  T.  Smith  uses  it  as  equivalent  to  manage. 

To  whom  we  gaue  the  strond  for  to  manure. 

And  lawesto  rule  our  town. — Surrey.  Virgite.  J£neis,h.iv. 

Wherefore  generally  to  speak  of  the  commonwealth,  or 
polieie  of  England,  it  is  gouerned,  administered,  and  ma- 
nured by  three  sorts  of  persons,  the  princes,  monarch,  and 
heade  gouernour,  which  is  called  the  king,  or  if  the  crowne 
fall  to  a  woman,  the  queen  absolute. 

Smith.  Commonwealth,  b.  i.  c.  23. 

The  first  manured  Westerne  ile, 

By  Cham  and  Japhefs  race. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  V.  c.  26. 

Though  many  a  load  of  marie  and  manure  layd 

Keviv'd  this  barren  leas,  that  erst  lay  dead. 

Bp.  Hull,  b.  v.  Sat.  1. 

Flowers  and  herbs  by  change  of  soil  and  want  of  manuring 
are  turned  to  weeds. 

Halega.  History  oj  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  9.  6, 4.  p.  106 . 


MAN 

This  book  f Doomsday]  in  effect  gives  an  account  not  only 

of  the  manu>;ibie  landes  in  every  rnannor,  town  or  vil,  but 

also  of  the  number  and,  natures  of  their  -several  inhabitants. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  235. 

Now,  of  the  conquerour,  this  isle 

Hath  Britaine  vnto  name, 
And  with  the  Troians  Brute  began 
Manurage  of  the  same. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iii.  c.  14. 

The  culture  and,  manurancc  of  minds  in  youth  hath  such 

a  forcible,  though  unseen,  operation,  as  hardly  any  length 

of  time  or  contention  of  labour  can  countervail  it  afterwards. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  b.  ii. 

I  must  begin  with  capacities;  for  the  mamiremcnt  of  wits 
is  like  that  of  soils,  where  before  either  the  vain*  <.f  tilling 
or  the  charge  o!'  sowing,  men  use  to  mnsider  what  the  mold 
will  bear,  heath  or  ^xiun.—ileiiqnicE  WoiUmiance,  p.  76. 

Husbandmen  to  make  their  vines  bear,  manure  them  with 
vine  leaves,  or  the  husks  id  ex  pi  est  grapes,  and  they  observe 
those  to  be  most  fruitful  which  are  so  manured  with  their 
own.— Rag.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

The  land  is  manure*!,  either  by  pasturing  the  cattle  upon 
it  or  by  feeding  them  in  the  stable,  and  from  thence  carry- 
ing out  their  dung  to  it. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  11.  p.  307. 

In  all  farms  too  distant  from  any  town  to  carry  manure 
from  it,  that  is  in  the  far  greater  part  of  those  of  every 
extensive  country,  the  quantity  of  well-cultivated  land  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  manure  which  the  farm 
itself  produces;  and  this  again  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
stock  of  cattle  which  are  maintained  upon  it.— Id.  lb. 

MA'NUSCRIPT,  adj.}       Fr.  Manuscrit ,    It. 

Ma'nusciupt,  n.  \  Manoscritto ;   Sp.  Ma- 

Ma'nuscriptal.  J  miscritlo ;   Lut.Manu- 

scriptum,  written  with  the  hand,  (manu,  and  scrip- 
turn,  from  scribere,  to  write. ) 

Any  thing,  written  with  the  hand. 


la!  (//','//,./,- 


.  his  , 


I.Iy  honoured  friend,  Dr.  Tancrcd  Robinson,  in  Iiis  matin- 
setipl  Itinerary  of  Italy,  relates  the  litany  various  figures  lie 
observ'd  naturally  delineated  and  drawn  on  several  sorts 
of  stones  digged  up  in  the  quarries,  caverns  and  rocks, 
about  Florence,  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 
Ray.  On 


Creation,  pt.  i. 
ging  and  improving 


He  expended  upwards  of  £300  in 
the  manuscript  library  at  Lambeth. 

Porteus.  The  Life  of  Ahp.  Seeker,  p.  55. 

Having  but  one  of  all  the  Roman  lyrics 

To  feed  their  taste  for  slavish  panegyrics, 

The  more  absurd  the  inannvriplal  letter, 

They  paint,  from  thence,  some  fancy "d  beauty  better. 

fiyrem.  An  Epistle  to  a  Friend. 

MA'NY,  adj.  ~\       Very  variously  written.  Goth. 

Ma'ny,  n.         I  Manag  ;     A.  S.  Manig,  nta-nig  ; 

Me'nial,  adj.   (  Dut.    Menig  ,-       Ger.   Matting, 

Me'nial,  n.  J  manch;  Sw.  Menig.  I  believe, 
says  Skinner,  from  the  A.S.  Ge-mcn-gan ;  Ger. 
Meng-nt,  misccre,  to  mix  ;  for  where  many  are 
there  is  a  certain  mixture,  or  medley,  of  men, — 
quasdam  hominum  misccla.  Waehter  reverses 
this,  and  derives  the  verb  mengen,  to  mix,  from 
mengc,  multtts  vel  multitudo;  and'  Dr.  Jamieson  is 
convinced  that  the  term  primarily  respected  mul- 
titude. Tooke  affirms  it  to  be  the  past  part,  of 
meng-an,  miscere,  to  mix,  to  mingle,  and  that  it 
means  mixed  or  associated,  (for  that  is  the  effect 
of  mixing.)  subatnl.  rampant/  or  any  uncertain  and 
unspecified  number  of  any  things.  Many  ( Lowth) 
is  chiefly  used  with  the  word  great  before  it. 
G.  Douglas  (p.  153)  uses  the  expression,  "  A  few 
menye,  or  menze."  Many,  or  meine,  or  meinie,  is 
applied  to — 

A  mixture  or  medley,  of  persons,  or  things  ;  a 
number  of  servants,  or  attendants,  or  followers  ;  a 
company  or  retinue  ;  the  company  or  collected 
number  of  a  household  or  family :  whence  the 
adjective  menial.  In  the  expressions  many  an  home, 
&c.  Tooke  considers  an  or  a  to  be  a  corruption  of, 
. — of,  many  of  homes,  &c.  many  a  message,  many 
of  messages.     Many,  adj.  consequentially — 

Of  or  pertaining  In  a  mixed  number  ;  numerous: 
of  an  unspecified,  an  indefinite  or  undetermined 
number. 

Many  is  much  used — prefixed.    See  Manifold. 


MAP 

Thn  so  muche  folc  to  hym  com  of  knygtys  gong  Ss  olde,  " 

That  henadde  nogt  Wei  ware,  wylh  sneh  mr // it  e\i\i  talmMe 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  157 
He  gan  to  Strength!  bis  lond,  and  encrese  his  mayny. 

Id.  p.  180.  Note  6 
Tho  the  kynge  awok,  he  told  ys  meyne  of  thys  cas. 

Id.  p.  202, 
The  kyng  &  his  meyne  went  to  burgh  Konan. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  15, 

And  the  way  is  brood,  and  Ehfii  ben  many  that  entrenbiit. 

Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  7. 

And  broade  is  the  wave  that  leadeth  to  destruccion :  and 

many  ther  be  which  go  In  thcrat. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

If  thei  han  clepid  the  housebonde  man  Belzebub  :  hov 
myche  more  hise  houshuld  mei/nee  /—  Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  10. 
For  that  he  was  of  the  hous  and  of  the  meyne  of  Dauith. 
Id.  Luke,  c.  2 
And  I  encloside  mange  of  6eintis  in  prisoun.—  Id.  Ded.  c.26 
And  greete  ghe  wel  her  meyneat  chkehe.—  Id.  Rom.  c.  16 


[She]  with  her  love  surprysed  manne  a  hart. 

Surrey.  To  his  Misiresse. 
And  while  Jesus  was  yet  speakinge  cometh  lo  Judas  Isca- 
riot  one  of  the  twelve,  and  with  hym  amaynemnltub-  [ma  Ha 
iurba]  with  sweordes  andgleaues. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  13S0. 


KaihWs  him  .-U'c  he  armed  all  in  haste, 
And  forth  be  far'd  with  all  his  many  bad, 

Ne  stayed  step,  till  that  he  came  at  last 
Unto  the  castle  which  ihey  conipiord  had. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  11 


By  the  fonie  multitude  that  chose  by  show, 
Not  learning  more  then  the  fond  eye  doth  teach, 
"Which  pries  not  to  th'  interior. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii.  Si 

So,  with  this  bold  opposer  rushes  on 
This  many-beaded  monster,  multitude. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  I 
"When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound. 
To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 
Dancing  on  the  checker'd  shade.— Milton.  L 'Allegro. 


Mark  with  what  management  their  tribes  divide, 

Some  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  t'other  side, 

That  many  churches  may  u>r  mam/  mouths  provide. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  pt. 
His  [De  Wits]  train  was  only  one  man  who  performed 
Sir  W.  Teiii]>f<:  (hi  the  Cnitcd  Provinces,  c, 


The  will  of  the  mani/,  and  their  interest,  must  very  often 
differ  ;  and  great  will  he  the  diligence  when  they  make  an 
evil  choice.—  Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

I  have  classed  artificers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants, 
among  the  productive  labourers,  and  menial  servants 
among  the  barren  or  unproductive. 


MAR 

Of  which  litigious  famelies 

Heere  mapped  be  the  lines 
Euen  till  the  heire  of  these  two  heires 

Both  stocks  in  one  combines. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iv.  c.  32, 
But  in  what  noble  fash'on  he  did  suit 
This  action!  -with  what  wit  ami  industry 
Is  not  to  be  dis-rae'd  in  this  small  card: 
It  asks  a  spacious  map  of  more  regard. 

Daniel.  On  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Deronshire. 


i  neare  to  th'  place  where  they  should  1 
1  tti'tppd  it  truely. 

Shakespeare.  Ctjmleline,  Act  il 


They  call  this  bed-worke,  mapp  nj,  closet-warre. 

Id.  Troyl.  %  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

lie  may  then  be  advanced  farther  in  geography,  and  after 

he  is  acquainted  with   the  peles,  zn;n:>\,  parallel,  circles,  and 

meridians.be  taught   longitude  and   latitude,  and  by  thent 

be  made  to  understand  the  use  of  maps. 

Locke.  Of  Education,  s.  180. 
Such  comprehensive  views  the  spirit  takes 
That  in  a  few  short  moments  I  retrace 
(As  in  a  map  the  voyager  his  course) 
The  windings  of  my  way  through  many  years. 

Camper.  Task,  b.  vi. 

M A'PLE.  A.  S.  Mapul-treo  ,•  Dut.  Maes-houl ,• 
Ger.  Mas-holder ;  Sw.Masur.  Acer  arbor ;  Skin- 
ner,— who  would  derive  maple  from  the  LatAmabi- 
lis,  because  furnished  with  so  pleasing  and  beautiful 
leaves.  Waehter  and  Ihre  derive  from  mos,  a 
spot.  (See  the  quotation  from  Pliny.)  The  lat- 
ter notices  the  Bar.  Lat.  Mosorbolla ;  and  A.  S. 
Mapul  is  thought  by  Mr.  Thomson  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  mar  boll     See  Mazer. 

There  were  elmes  great  and  strong, 

Maples,  ash.  Chaucer.  Horn,  of  the  Rose. 

The  maple  in  bigness  is  much  about  the  linden  tree  :  the 
wood  of  it  is  very  fine  and  beautiful.  A  kind  there  is,  which 
hath  a  curled  graine,  running  to  and  fro  with  diverse  spots  : 
the  more  excellent  work  whereof,  resembling  the  eies  in  the 
peaeockes  taile,  thereupon  tooke  also  the  name. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  15, 

For  who  would  rob  a  hermit  of  his  weeds, 

His  few  books,  or  his  beads,  or  maple  dish. 

Or  do  his  gray  hairs  any  violence  ?  Milton.  Comus. 

Some  glossy-leav'd  ;  and  shining  in  the  sun, 

The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oily  nuts 

Prolific.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

MAR,r.        ^        Goth.  Mcryan,  organ;  A.S. 
Mar,  n.  I  Merran,    mirr-an,    myrr-an,    to 

Ma'rrer.         J  dissipate,  to  disperse,  to  spread 
Ma'rring,  n.  J  abroad,     to    scatter,    (Tooke.) 
"  A.  S.  Amyrr-an,  to  destroy,  corrupt,  impaire, 
deprave,  defile,  deforme,  pollute,  distract,  dissipate, 
consume,  marre,"  (Soinner.)     See  Merrt.     To 


To  disperse  or  scatter ;  and  thus,  to  ruin  or 
destroy ;  to  spoil,  to  hurt  or  harm,  to  injure,  (to 
murther.) 

i  marre  the  w'  myschef.— Piers  Plotihman,  p.  45. 
may  no  more  marren  hem. — Id.  Crede. 


[V,r  if  then  knew  him  out  of  doubt. 
Lightly  thou  shouldest  scapen  out 
Of  thy  prison  that  marrelh  thee.— C 


s  preiere. —  Govsr.  Can., 


Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

The  Duchess  marked  his  weary  pace, 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face. 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well. 

Scott.  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Introd. 


e.  Tindall  hath  scraped  out 
standeth  the  making  and 
-Id.  lb.  p.  607. 


MAP,  tt.     ~|        Fr.  Mappe,   mappemonde :     It. 

Map,  n.        >  Mappa,  mappamondo ;    Sp.Mapa, 

Ma'ppery.  J  from  the  Lat.  Mapa,  (says  Min- 
shew,)  a  table-cloth  of  the  similitude  and  like- 
ness whereof  the  mappe  of  the  world  took  this 
name  mappe.  Mappe  monde.  Tabula  cosmo- 
graphica. 

A  tablet,  picture,  or  delineation  of  the  world, 
or  of  any  part  of  it ;  showing  the  relative  situa- 
tions of  places  on  the  earth ;  of  stars  in  the 
heavens. 

1255 


Now  see  for  Goddes  sake 
&  altred  one  word,  in  whir 
marring  of  all  the  whole  m; 

But  ah  !  my  rymes  too  rude  and  rugged  arre 

When  in  so  high  an  object  they  doe  lyte 
And  striving  fit  to  make,  I  fear,  doe  marre. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  h.  iii. 


.  *  Fletch.   The  Chances, 


The  most  sagacious  men  i 
tind  nothing  that  can  be 
,t  if  it,  wire  altered  would  1 


Ray.  On  the  Creation,  jt.  ii. 


JMAR 

Id  hlru,  tlie  beauty  of  Hie  divine  image  was  refulgent  in 
Its  original  perfection  ;  in  all  the  sons  of  Adam,  obscured 
and  marred,  in  a  degree  to  be  scarce  discernible. 

Bp.  Hartley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  G. 

It  is  evident  that  the  approaches  of  death  are  described  in 
it  as  a  marring  of  the  ma.  liinc  <>i  the  Lu-lv  by  the  failure  of 
its  principal  parts.— Id.  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3y. 

MAR  A'UDE,  v.  \    Menace  notices  the  deriva- 
Maka'udkr.  jtion   of   this   word   from   a 

Comte  Merndes,  who  commanded  in  the  armies  of 
Ferdinand  II.  ;  but  Duehat  shows  that  it  existed 
long  before.  Cotgrave  has  marauder,  to  beg,  to 
play  the  rogue,  or  idle  vagabond.  Skinner  (in  v. 
Marrow,)  says  that  maraude  in  Fr.  denotes  a 
beggar  or  vagabond  ;  and  derives  it,  improbably 
enough,  from  the  Ger.  Mitre,  a  mare,  and  aid,  a 
servant ;  q.  d.  a  mean  servant,  who  takes  care  of 
horses,  a  groom.  It  is  not  improbably  formed 
upon  the  verb,  To  mar. 

To  go  on  a  marauding  party,  is  to  go  in  search 
of  pillage  or  plunder. 
Some  place  decoys,  nor  will  they  not  avail, 
Replete  with  roasted  crabs  ;  in  every  grove 
These  fell  marauders  gnaw. — Grainger.  Sugar  Ccne,  b.  ii. 

M.VRBLE,  n.  \       Fr.Marbre;    It.  Marmo  ,- 

Ma'bble,  adj.      V  Sp.  Marmol;     Lat.  Marmor. 

Ma'rble,  v.  J  From  the  Gr.  Map/j-aoos,  and 
this  from  p.apftutp-eiv,  rcsplenrlere,  vibranti  splendore 
cvruscare,  to  shine,  to  glitter. 

To  marble,  consequentially,  to  speckle,  to  (lake, 
to  variegate,  like  marble.  See  the  quotation  from 
Boyle. 

At  Westmvnstere  he  lis  toumbed  richely. 
In  a  marble  bis  [grevj  of  him  is  mad  story. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  2.10. 
Ot  marble  is  the  stone,  and  purtreied  tber  he  lies, 
The  soule  to  God  is  gone,  to  the  joye  of  paradis.     Amen. 
Id.  p.  341. 
Estwatd  ther  stood  a  gate  of  marble  white. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  1893. 
Finding  him  of  a  fine  spirit,  and  winning  behauiour ; 
V.l,  ■!  thought  she  had  now  found  a  curious  piece  of  marble, 
to  caru6  out  an  image  of  a  Duke  of  Yorke. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  115. 
Astraunge  thing  is  recorded  of  the  quarries  in  the  island 
Paros:  namelv.  That  in  one  quarter  thereof  there  was  a 
vein  of  marble  found,  which,  when  it  was  cloven  in  twaine 
witii  wedges,  shewed  naturally  within,  the  true  image  and 
parfect  portraiture  of  Silenus  imprinted  in  it. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvi.  c.  5. 
■  Without  longer  pans' 


MAR 
I      To  form  or  constitute,  to  be  placed  or  situated 
,'  upon,  the  bounding  mark,  or  line  of  demarcatic"  ■ 

to  confine,  to  bound  or  border  upon. 
I       From  the   marcherst   or  lords  of  the  marches, 
arose  the  title  of  murJ/is,  or  marquess,  (trv.) 
the  quotations  from  Sclden  and  Blackstone. 
Anil  the  kyiig  of  the  march,  that  was  here  amidde. 


His  fader  in  his  Ivmes  nihii^i^od  his  marches,  as  a  noble 
and  worth!  erle.— Id.  p.  453.  Note. 
I  rede  out  of  this  oste  the  marcltu  go  his  gate. 

ll.Brunne,  p.  177. 
The  God  of  slope  where  that  she  fonde, 
And  that  was  in  a  strange  londe, 
Which  marctielh  upon  Chimerie. —Goiver,  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

The  Frenche  kyng  went  to  Saynt  Omen,  and  sent  men  of 

warre  to  hys  garysons,  and  specially  to  Tourney,  to  Lysle, 

and  to  Doway,  and  to  the  other  townes  marchyng  on  thepyre. 

Bcrners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  42. 

There  was  certayne  soudyouxs  of  Almaygne,  sette  by  the 
bysshoppc  of  Camhray,  in  the  fi.rtrcsse  ot"  Male  Mason,  a 
t.vo  k-.t^L-s  fur  the  castell  Cambresien,  and  marchynge 
other  parte 

Duke  Ai 


-Id.  lb. 


his  oblique  way 
—Milton.  Par.  Lost, 


Down  right 

Through  the  purr  mar 

Amongst  innumerable 

Lines  not  compos'd  as  heretofore  in  haste, 
Polish'd  like  marble,  shall  Iii  lemai'i ;  ■  !.>  i, 
And  make  you  through  as  many  Ages  shine, 
As  Tasso  has  the  heroes  of  your  line. 

Waller.  To  tl 

Trembling,  I've  seen  thee  dare  the  kitten's  pai 
Nay,  mix  wit!:  children  ,t>  they  play'd  at  taw, 
N'ir  fear'd  the  marbles,  as  they  bounding  flew, 
Marble*  to  them,  but  rolling  rocks  to  you. 

Guy.  Lamentation  oft 
Some  hook -hinders  also  employ  aspersions  of  aqn 
to  stain  the  Leather,  that  make*  those  line  covers  ot  DooKS   ; 
that,  fur  their   re  iuiiiMaiire   to  spec!. led   marble,  are  wont  to 
be  called  marbled.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ill.  p.  -H8. 

Bacon  there 

Gives  more  than  female  beauty  to  a  stone, 
And  Chatham's  eloquence  to  marble  lips. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 
In  the  question  about  the  tables  the  marble  polisher  will 
unquestionably  determine  the  most  accurately. 

.      Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Ileautiful,  Introd. 

MARCASI'TICAL.  Fv.  Marcassite.  Thewwr- 
cassite,  or  lire  stone;  a  mineral  that  smells  like 
brimstone,  and  is  of  two  kinds  ;  the  yellow  shining  i 
as  gold,  and  the  white  (the  purer  and  better  of  • 
the  two)  like  silver,  (Cotgrave.) 

Will  it  not  he  very  probable  that  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  in  the  place  that  abounds  with  the  <■  mar.-ha  -Itu-at 
mineral';  will  be  verv  warm  in  tvm pardon  of  tlie  tempera- 
ture of  the  other  place— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  333. 


Ma'rches, 

Ma'rchbr.         I  Marcay  marcha,  pro  limite  ini- 
Ma'rciiese,  r.  )  perii,  (Somner. )      See    Mark. 
To  manh,  Fr.  Marcher,— 


by  the  meanes  of  the  lloladers  and  Zc- 

landers.  sueiie  as  be  march  i;  no  on  the  se--  side.  -\\  d  eoluf  n  t.' 
dayly  yc  gauntoyse  in  dyucrs  maners.—  Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  c.  -1G9. 

Bitwene  the  countie  of  Foix,  and  the  countrie  of  Bierne, 
lyetli  the  coutie  of  llijove,  whieh^  countie  parteyned  to 
Fi-.-innre,  and  i.-i.trc/.c^-d  u:i  the  cufitre  et  Tholousin. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  c.  22. 

By  the  March  understand  those  limits  between  England 

and  Wales;  which  continuim:  fmin  N'ortli  to  South  j-.un  the 

WeMi  shirrs  to  Hereford.  Shropshire  and  the  English  part. 

Drayton.  Pnly-Olbion,  s.  7.  Seldcn.  Illustrations. 

The  barons  that  lived  in  them  were  called  lord  marchers, 
and  by  the  name  of  marchiones,  i.  e.  marquises.— Id.  lb. 

The  said  Breuse  was  a  lord  marcher,  and  had  goodlie  pos- 
sessions in  Wales,  and  oil  the  marches. 

Holinshed.  K.  John,  an.  1210. 

lie  [Maleolme]  abrogated  that  wicked  law,  established  by 
King  Ewin  the  third,  appointing  halfe  a  niarke  of  sillier 
to  he  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  soile,  in  redemption  of  the 
woman's  chastitie,  which  is  vsed  to  be  paied  yet  vnto  this 
day,  and  is  called  the  mnrchcts  of  woman. 

Id.  Historic  of  Scotland,  an.  108*5. 

In  the  midst  of  Stainmoore  there  shall  be  a  crosse  set  vp, 
with  the  King  of  England*  im;eje  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
King  of  Scotland*  on  the  other,  to  signifie  that  the  one  is 
march  to  England,  and  the  other  to  Scotland. 

Id.  lb.  an.  1067. 

A  marquess,  marchio,  is  the  next  degree  of  nobility.  His 
oHiii'  b.niHTly  was  (fur  dignity  nod  duty  were  never  sepa- 
rated by  our  ancesters)  to  guard  W\c  frontiers  and  limit.-  of 
the  kingdom:  which  were  called  the  ma>eh--<,  from  the 
Teutonic  marrh>\  a  limit  :   such  as.  in  particular,  were  the 


MAR 

We  thought  this  skin  [of  the  camel's  foot]  was  lfko  a 
living  sole,  which  wore  not  with  the  swiftness  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  march,  for  which  this  animal  is  almost 
indefatigable.— Bay.  Of  the  Creation,  pi.  ii. 

So  loud  their  march,  the  Scots  suspended  hear. 

They  leave  their  ranks  .-.mi  s!:iin  Mr  ir  lap-   wath  fear. 

Hoolc.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xvL 
MARCH.      Originally  the  first  month  of  the 
Roman  year,  and  so  named  by  Romulus  in  honour 
of  his  imputed  father — -1/nrs. 

There  was  a  certain  soothsayer,  that  had  (riven  Cesar 
warning  long  lime  afore,  to  take  heed  of  the  day  of  the  Ides 
of  March.  | which  i-  tlie  iilleenlli  .if  the  in-.neth)  for  on  that 
day  he  should  be  in  great  danger.  That  day  being  come, 
Caisar  going  into  the  Senate  House,  and  speaking  merrily 
to  the  soothsayer,  told  him  the  Ides  ot  March  be  come.  So 
they  be,  softlv  answered  the  soothsayer,  but  yet  are  they  not 
past.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  613. 

Cons.  He  is  Mm-eh  ran./,  farewell  monsieur. 

Beaum.  Sr  Flelch.    The  Noble  Gentlemen,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
It  is  proverbially  said  in  England,  that  a  peck  of  March 
dust  is  worth  a  king's  ransom,  so  imfie.jia.  at  is  dry  weather 
during  that  month.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  51. 

MARCHPA'NE.      Fr.  Marcepain  ;  It.  Marza- 

pane  ;  Sp.  Macapan  ;  Ger.  Marzipan. 

March-pane  (say  Skinner  and  Waehter)  was  a 
confection  of  almonds,  pistachio  nuts,  sugar,  and 
rose-water.  All  agree  (says  the  latter)  that  pane 
is  the  Lat.  Pants,  bread,  and  by  some  said  to  be 
massu  panis, — by  others  martins  panis, — by  others 
mixtns  panis,  from  misrhen,  niiscerc,  to  mix  or 
mingle.  Steevens  declares  our  macaroons  to  be 
only  debased  and  diminutive  marchpanes. 

Uuild  fine  marchpanes,  to  entertain  Sir  Silk  Worm  and 
his  lady.—  Beaum.  S,-  Flelch.   Wit  without  Money,  Act  v.  sc.I . 


Id.   Bonduca,  Acti.  sc.  1. 
MA'ECID.  )      It.  J\rarcidn.  marcia  ;    Sp.  M,:r- 
M.\'i:coi'R.    )  chito  ;  Lat.  Mnrcidiis,  from  mnrce* 
■ ;     Gr.  MaAaKos,  fia\Kos,   from   ^aAurrrr-en', — to 
soften,    to    soak.      Marcerc,    consequentially,    to 
become  languid,  shrunk,  or  withered. 
Shrunk,  withered,  meagre. 
He  on  his  own  fish  pours  the  noblest  oil, 
The  product  of  Venatrum's  happy  soil. 
That  to  your  marcid  dying  herbs  assign'd, 
By  the  rank  smell  and  taste  hetrai  s  its  tind. 
By  Moors  imported,  and  for  lamp's  alone  design'd. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  5.  By  W.  Boiclcs. 
Vet  considering  the  exohilion  rind  languor  ensuing  that 
t  in  some,  the  extenuation  and  mareour  in  others,  and 


Blackslone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  12.  p.  S97. 

MARCH,  v.  )      Ft.  Marcher ;    It.  M„ici„re  ,■ 
March,  n,      )  Sp.  Marchar;  Ger.  Marschieren; 

to  walk  in  military  or  martial  manner,  with  slow 
and  lengthened  step,  q.  d.  mniiiuri,  (Skinner.) 
Menage  forms  it  from  the  verb  varicare.  (And 
sec  his  Diet.  FAijioi.Uniiipn-  IV.r  v.irKius  e'unjccf  ores. 
To  add  one  more  :)  The  A.S.il/rrrc,  Ger.il/ni/l-,  a 
marh  or  sign,  is  also  an  ensign,  a  standard  ; — to 
march  may  thus  be, — to  go  or  proceed  under  the 
same  standard,  in  order  of  battle,  in  battle  arr.iv. 

To  go  or  proceed,  or  cause  to  go  or  proceed,"  in 
a  military  form  or  order ;  to  walk  as  soldiers 
walk,  regularly  and  steadily  ;  to  make  a  regular 
progress. 

And  all  they  that  heard  the  nnyce  or  their  multitude,  and 
eompanie,  and  the  ratteling  of  the 


Ifdn 


i  llisti, 


Then  farewell  la, ol.es  fa   he  v.iil  tlleUe  wilh  speede. 

Gascoigne.    The  Frniles  of  Warre. 
Thrre  did  the  prince  him  leave  in  deadly  swound, 
Ami  theme  into  the  e.t-tte  marched  right 
To  see  if  entrance  there  as  yet  ohtaine  he  might. 

Spetuer.  Tat  rie  Qawne,  b.  v.  c.  10. 

From  the  marching  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  to  their 
rst  rest  by  Joshua,  were  to  years. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  ie.  c.  3. 


The  great  Arhillcs  marcb 
Trll  \  ul.  an  that  ini 
And  arms  had  wrou 
But  shafts  and  dart: 


the  Ii.  hi 


ha. I  uialieht  :   y<  t  tin  10  no  l.iillels  0, 
'  "  h  the  weak  Phrygian 

Her.  Tmlruetiom  to 


but  think  il  much  abridg. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errourt,  b.  iii.  c.  0. 

MARE.  A.S.  Mara:  Cc-T.Mar  ;  Dut.Maere; 
Sw.  Mara,  incubus.  Waehter  saysy— Proprid  est 
somnus  impeditus,  et  spirilum  dormicntis  inter- 
cipiens,  from  marren,  impedire,  to  impede  or 
hinder,  to  mar.      See  Nightmare. 

And  Mab,  his  rucrrv  queen,  by  night 

Bestrides  i.june  folks  that  He  upright, 

(In  elder  limes  the  mire  that  hight) 
Which  plagues  them  out  of  measure. 

Drayton.    Nymphidia. 

MAR  I".  A.  S.  Mare,  mere,  mi/re ;  Dut.  Maere, 
mrric  ;  Ger.il/ePrc,  equa,  and  also — puella.  Waeh- 
ter derives  mare,  equa,  from  mar,  a  horse ;  but 
his  etymoloey  goes  no  further.  Mar  in  Ger.  ; 
Mearce  in  A.S.  is— mollis,  tener.  tactui  facile  ce- 
dciis.  gentle,  yielding  easily  or  readily  to  flic  hand  ; 
and  mare  may  be  so  named  from  its  gentle  and 
tradable  disposition.  The  A.  S.  Maij  is  applied 
to  maid  and  man,  and  mar,  mare,  cquus,  equa,  may 
have  lb.,  same  root, — the  verb  to  may,  and  be  ap- 
plied for  similar  reasons. — Man,  man-rr,  mare, 
mar,  that  which  has  strength,  fse.)  to  hear,  to 
carry ;  the  male,  perhaps — burthens,  S.c.  ;  the 
female — young. 

To  drawc  a  feld  my  donge.  the  wyle  drouth  lnslelh. 

fieri  Plouhman,  p.  144. 
He  [the  plowman!  rode  upon  a  mere. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Teles,  v.  .It?. 
Now  the  generals  and  heads  or  the  niniy  of  t  •  T  I  .as 
being  or  sundry  opinions,  ami  lvlepa'as  being  more  afr  iid 
than  bef.'ie.  l.y  leason  ofth.  r  .lisnereement  :  a  ve.in:'  >;oie- 
coll.  or  filly,  breaking  '.•}  ehaoee  faun  llie  ..liier  rone:  run- 
ning   and    (lin"iie-'  tlin.neh  the  .amp.    came  to  stay  r'.e^t 

a:  tint!  tli.-.n.— .v»ti».  Plutarch,  p.  247 


'On  Dim.  1 
Thonuh  al 
With  n-nii 


MAR 

i  lata  this  brittle  ware 


kept 


gS.—Gag,  Fable  37. 

M AUG E.  ^  Fr.  Afar-^e  ;  It.  Margine  ; 
Ma'rgent,  or  Sp.  Margen ;  Lat.  Margn,  a 
Ma'rgin.  I  mart,   if  we  believe   Isidorns, 

Marginal.  J  who  says  that  it  properly 
Ma'rginally.  I  denotes  the  sea-shore,  mar- 
Ma'rgented.   7  gunem   maris,   hoe   est,   littus, 

(Vossius. )     Probably  mark,  march,  or  boundary. 

See  To  Mark  :  and  hence— 
A  point  or  line  marked. 
The  shore  or  separating  edge,  the  edge,  brink, 

or  brim,  the  border :   the  margin  of  a  book,  the 

border  that  extends  around  the  letter-press,  or 

printed  portion  of  a  page. 


■urii.  it!    i. 


Marchans  in  the  i 


viid.Tstanil  the  text  hy.—Tyndall.    IVorles,  ] 
Ilowbeit,  in  many  plares,  me  thinketh  it 
deelanition  in  the  itfirgeiit,  then   to  runne  to  larre  Jrom  the 
text.— Id.  lb. 

I  present,  it  [Evjltind's  Flizn]  in  one  whole  entire  hymne, 
distinguishing  it  only  hy  succession  of  yenves,  which  I  haue 
margented  through  the  whole  story. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  775,  Pref. 

By  the  flowrie  marge 

Of  a  fresh  streame  I  with  that  elfe  did  play. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

By  this  the  muse  arrives 

At  Ely's  isled  marge.  Drayton.  Puty-Olbion,  s.  22. 

"What  heavenly  muse  shall  thy  ^reat  honour  rayse, 
Up  to  the  skies,  whence  first  deriv'd  it  was, 
And  now  on  earth  itself  enlarged  has, 
From  th'  utmost  brinke  of  the  Armerike  shore 
Unto  the  margent  of  the  Molu^as? 

Spenser.   Faerie  Qiteene,  b.  v.  c.  10. 
The  Romane  penny  by  the  consent  of  the  learned  and  the 
iLhl-eimtil  uf  our  last  translatoura  in  divers  parts  of  their 
tnargina.il  notes,  was  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce. 

Hakewill.  Apologie,  b.ii.  s.  4, 
Would  I  had  seen  thee  graved  with  thy  great  sire, 
Ere  lived  to  have  men's  marqinal  fingers  point 
At  Charalois,  as  a  lamented  story  ! 

Massinger.   The  Fatal  Dowry,  Act  iii.  PC.  1. 
I  do  not  say  that  he  should  sUili"  his  mi  hid  like  the  margent 
of  some  authors,  with  chapter  ami  vitm?  headed  ticelh'  r, 
at  all  adventures.— South,  vol.  ii.  s.-r.  11. 

Wherever  any  hint  is  taken  from  him  [Chaucer]  the  pas- 
sa"v:  itself  is  set  down  in  the  m.m/inal  notes. 

Pope.  The  Temple  of  Fame,  Advert. 
Then,  goddess,  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 
(.'oiitempl.ition  hoar  to  meet, 


Moral  Philosophy, 


Such  quolnii.nis   of  places  to  he  „i 

shall  serve  tor  the  lit  referenre  of  mu 

AJbp.  Newco7nb.   View  of  l> 


MA'RGUERITE.  Fr.  Marguerite;  It.  and  Sp. 
Margarita  ;  Lilt.  Margarita  ,•  Gr.  Mupyaptrns,  a 
pearl. 


A  muskell  in  a  blewe  shell.  had  c-:i-lr.sctl  a  margarile. 
porle,  the  mnste  precious,  and  best  that  euer  to  fern  came  in 
my  sight.— Chaucer.  Test,  of  Lone,  b.  i. 

MA'RIGOLD,   q.  d.    aurum  Maria,  a  colore 
floris  luteo  t  from  the  yellow  colour  of  the  flower, 
(Skinner.) 
Absence  hath  robb'd  thee  of  thy  wealth  and  pleasure. 
And  I  remain,  like  marigold,  of  sun 
Depriv'd,  that  dies  by  shadow  of  some  mountain. 

Drummond,  Son.  54.  pt.  i. 

MARFNE,  adj.  ~\       Fr.  Marin;    It.  and  Sp. 

Mari'ne,  n.  \  Marino  ;   Lat.  Marinas,  from 

Ma'riner.  (mare,  the  sea:   which   Vos- 

Ma'rinate.        J  sius  derives  from  the  Hebrew. 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  sea. 
Marine,  the  noun, — is  applied  as  a   collective 
term,  to  naval  force,  or  the  number  of  ships;   to 
VOL.  n. 


MAR 

1  or  sea  affairs  ;  to  a  soldier  serving  on  ship- 
marinate, — to  prepare,  to  dress  in  sea  or  salt 


And  ech  gouernor  &  alle  that  sailon  hi  schip  inlo  place, 
anil  maniori  /,,  and  Ihat  wamdien  in  the  see  stooden  fer  and 
crieden.—  Wiclif.  Apocalips,c.  IS. 

"  Well  said  by  corpus  Domini."  quod  our  hoste, 
"  Now  longe  mote  thou  sailen  by  the  coste, 
Thou  gentil  maister,  gentil  marinere." 

Chaucer.   The  Prioresses  Prologue,  V.  13,367. 

The  tempest  seased,  and  the  maryners  perceyued  lande  in 
Iivglande,  and  drowe  to  that  parte  right  joyously. 

Berners.  Froissar't.  Croin/ele,  vol.  i.  c.  10. 


>  did  i 


Whence  wili,  Laid  clamour  to  the  marine  shore, 
The  armed  people  elusior'd  in  thieke  swarmes, 
Where  red-ey'd  Eris  warres  blacke  ensign  bore. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  819. 
The  weary  mariner  so  far  not  flies 
An  howling  tempest,  harbour  to  attain. 

Drummonil.    Flaleers  in  Sit'}}. 

ng  other  rare  inventions,  that  of  the  marrincr's  com- 
Ilake'cilt.  Apologie,  b.  iii.  3.  4. 
nate  fish  and  make  jellies. 

Howell,  b.  i.  s.  5.  Let.  36. 
>n  of  the  mariner's  neA\e,  which  giveth  the 


.  worthy  of;: 


thei 


Boyle.  Varies,  vol.  i.  p.  62. 
Meantime  bis  busy  mariners  he  hastes 

lies  shalter'd  sails  wilh  rigging  to  restore; 

Whose  left!'  heads  rise  higher  than  before. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
Why  am  I  styl'd  a  cook,  if  I'm  so  loth 
To  marinate  my  Jish,  or  season  broth, 
Or  send  up  what  I  roast  with  pleasing  froth. 

King.  Art  of  Cookery. 
France,  diverted  from  the  poli- 


The  first  [factions] 
ticks  of  the  continet 
feed  it  by  an  incrcas 
power  England  on  he 


commerce,  and  thereby  to  over- 
irke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  2. 
The  code  of  maritime  laws,  which  are  called  the  laws  of 
Oleron,  and  are  received  by  all  nations  in  Europe  as  the 
ground  and  substruction  of  all  their  marine  constitutions, 
was  confessedly  compiled  bv  our  king  P.iehard  the  first  at 
the  isle  of  Oleron  on  the  coast  of  France,  then  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  crown  of  England. 

Illaekstaiie.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  13. 

MA'RJORAM.     Fr.  Marjolaine  ,■   It.  Majorana; 

§\>.Mrjor<inu ;  Mid. Lat. Majorana.  Menage  thinks 
from  the  Lat.  Major,  because  applied  to  a  larger 
sort  of  this  herb.  Gerard, — from  its  greater  or 
superior  virtues.  See  Menage,  French  and  Italian 
Etymologies. 

Here's  flowres  for  you  : 

Hotlaucnder,  minis,  sauoiv  oiarjorum. 

Shakespeare.   The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

MA'RISH.     See  Marsh. 

MA'RITAL.  Lat.  Maritalis,  from  maritus,  a 
husband. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  marriage. 

It  has  been  determined  by  some  unpolite  professors  of  the 
law,  thatahusband  may  evcrcisehis  marital  authority  so  far 
as  to  give  his  wife  moderate  correction. — Art  of  Tormenting. 


MARITIME.)        Fr.  Maritime  ;      It.  Marit- 
i.  Maritime  ;     Lat. 
from     mare,    the 
Marine.)     Dray- 
ton writes  (merely  for  rhyme's  sake)  mariline. 

All  the  maritime  tract  comprehending  Sussex,  and  part  of 

Kent,  so  much  as  w..s  not  mountains  now  called  th"  Downs. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  17.  Seidell.  Illustrations. 


MA'RITIME.^j  Fr.  Mari 
Mari'timal.  t  timo  ,•  Sp. 
Ma'ritimate.  /  Maritimus, 
Ma'ritine.        J  sea.     (See 


lb.  s.  30. 

It  it  a  111  pleased  Clod  to  hies -e  you  wilh  knowledge  in  learn- 
a,  with  skill  of  wailikc  seruiee,  and  experience  in  mnri- 
innl  causes.— Hali mdied.   bi-.eriaioni  of  Ireland,  Ep.  Ded. 

Anil  [Jav.an]  from  thence  passed  over  the  nearest  waav, 
aving  his  owai  name  to  some  maril , none  pie,viuee  on  that 
de,  as  he  did  to  that  part  of  Greece  so  called. 

Italegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c,  8. 


Ar.-.dus  Zidon,  and  uiblos,  jwerel  maritime  cities  of  great 
importance. — Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  iv.  c.,2.  s.4. 

Strew  the  deck 

With  lavender,  and  sprinkle  liquid  sweets, 


So  vastly  inferior  were  our  ancestors  in  this  point  to  the 
present  age,  thai  even  in  the  maritime  reign  of  queen  l',li/a- 
beth,  Sir  Edward  Coke  thinks  it  matter  of  boast,  that  tbo 
royal  navy  of  Kndand  then  consisted  of  thrce-and-thiily 
ships.— Blacks/one.  Commentaries,  1).  i.  c.  13. 


A.  S.  Meare-an,  mearc-ian  : 
Ger.  &  Dut.  Marchen,  merek- 
en,  signare,  notare  ;  Fr.  Mar- 
quer ;  It.  Marcare,  marchiare  : 
Sp.  Marcar.  Cotgrave  welt 
expresses  the  common  appli- 


MARK,  ». 

Mark,  n. 
Ma'rkable. 
Ma'rker. 
Ma'rkman,  ( 
Ma'rksman. 
cations, — 

To  marh, — note,  sign,  spot,  set  a  print  or  stamp 
on  ;  also,  to  heed,  regard,  observe,  take  special 
notice  of,  (Cotgrave.)  Also,  tnmark  (se.)  a  line, 
a  bounding  line,  a  boundary,  a  border,  a  frontier, 
a  confine,  a  shore,  a  margin.     See  March. 

Fr.  Marrp table, — markable,  notable,  of  mar!:,  of 
note.     We  now  use  Remarkable,  (qv. )     And  see 
the  quotation  from  Hobbs. 
In  an  hard  roche  stude  vs  Ihong  aheute  he  drow 
And  ther  wyth  inne  al  to  ys  wille  markede  place  ynow. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  116. 
Thorgh  Cod  I  the  forbade  to  ehalan"e  any  clerke 
In  lay  cottrte  for  non  node,  of  holy  kirke  "his  merlca. 

R.Brunne,  p.  130. 
And  thei  gcden  forth  s:  ke-t.teit  lie  sepulcre  markipor'  the 
stoon  with  kepercs.—  Il'ielif.   Matllicu;  c.  27. 


Which 
Thou  i 


i  fairepart  of  thy  werk, 

othynowen  merk. 

r.    The  Fiankeleines  Tale. 


Sagittariu 

The  whose  figure  is  ma 

On  whom  that  sondry  s 


Gower.  Con.  A. 

My  thought  was  free,  my  heart  was  light, 
I  marked  not,  avho  lost,  who  saugbt. 

Tneertaine  Auelars.   The  Lover  that  on 


Lord  wdiat  abuse  is  this! 
That  for  their  glory  do  de 
1  that  amonge  the  rest  do 
Find,  that  in  her  is  greatc 


rhot 


Tin.hdl 


great 


marker  of  chases  in  some  tenis  play. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  403. 
But  yet  lie  pricked  over  yonder  plaine. 

And  as  I  marked  bore  upon  his  sbielde, 
By  which  it's  easic  him  to  knew  again 


A  broken  sword 


bloodie  field. 
Spenser.  Faerie  i 
these  things  are  not  frcqu 


there  are  very  many  sins  committed  against  religion,  which 
because  the  commandment  hath  not  mailed,  men  refuse  to 
marl,  and  think  tied  requires  no  more. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  16. 
With  daily  shew  of  courteous  kind  behaviour,  • 
Even  at  the  marke-white  of  his  hart  she  roved, 
And  with  wide  glauncing  words  one  day  she  thus  him 
proved.  Spenser.  Faerie  Qnecne,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

He  would  strike  them  — -  with  some  marknble  punish- 
ment.— Sir  E.  Sandys.  Slate  of  Religion,  F.  2.  b. 

Ben.  I  aymed  so  neare,  when  I  suppos'd  you  lou'd. 

Rom.  A  right  good  marke-man.  and  si s  faire  I  lone. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  $■  Juliet,  Act  i.  se.  I. 

A  mark  then  is  a  sensible  object  which  a  man  erectelh 

voluntarily  to  himself,  to   the  end   to  remember  theteby 

somewhat  past,   when  the  same  is  objected  to  his  sense 

again  :  As  men  that  have  past  by  a  rock  at  sea.  set  up  some 

rk.  thereby  t 


'  danger, 


Bute 


i  of  oak,  that  stood  betwixt 

n  and  the  mark,  his  lance  he  fixt. 

Bryden.  Grid.  Metam. 


The  method  of  the 


Dlaet   ,:,,,. 


;  for  such  as  could  write  to 


this  day  keep  v.p  ;  by  sign- 
unable  to  write  their  names. 
mentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  20.  p.  305. 


A  stone  thrown  at  random  must  necessarily  hit  on"  object 
or  another.  When  we  see,  therefore,  such  an  effect  pro- 
duced, we  are  not  entitled,  iiohq  endently  of  other  informa- 
tion, to  praise  the  de\terilv  ol  lie-  marksman. 

Stewart.  Outlines  of  Moral  Ptiilosopht/,  §  2flS, 
7X 


MAR 

MARK,  n.     Fr.  Marc,  It.  Marco:  Dut.  March; 

Ger.   Mark:    Sw.   Mark;    so    called    from   the 

mark  impressed  upon  it :—  quia  (sc.)  signo  regio 

impressum    est,    (Skinner.)      And    see  Menage. 

The  Maucus,   mancusa,   (see   the  quotation  from 

Camden,)   q.  d.  . manu  cusa :     (see   Spelman,   in 

v.  Marca. ) 

And  borwede  of  hym  thervppe  an  honilred  thousand  mure. 

To  wende  wyth  to  the  holy  lond.        R.  Gloucester,  p.  31)3. 

Thre  thousand  marlec  he  gaf  with  testament  fulle  right, 

To  Petir  &  Paule  of  Rome,  to  austeyn  ther  light. 

R.Brunne,  p.  20. 

If  I  may  gripe  a  rich  man, 
I  shall  so  pull  him  if  I  can, 
That  he  shall  in  a  fewe  stounds, 
Lese  all  the  market,  and  his  poundes. 

Chaucer.  The  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Thirty  of  these  pence,  as  Alfrick  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

butie  in  his  Saxon  Grammar  notes  made  a  maucus,  which 

some-  think  to  he  all  one  with  a  marl.e,  foi  that  manca  and 

;n  ancient  rjr-.ih.-s  by  marca. 

Camden.  Remaines,  p.  200.  Money. 

M A'RKET,  v.  ~\  A.  S.  Market;  Dat.Marrkt, 
Ma'bibt,  a.  \merckt,marclUen;  Ger. Markt, 
Marketable.  J  markten ;   Sw.  Marhnad;   Fr. 

March!:;  It.  Mercalo ;  Sp.  Mercado.  The  Ety- 
mologists agree  to  derive  from  the  Lat.  Mercari, 
with  the  exception  of  Serenius,  who  writes  — 
From  Mark,  marca,  qua  uniee  pecuniam  nume- 
rabant.     ( See  Merchant.)     Market-place— 

A  place  for  buying  and  selling  goods,  provi- 
sions, &c. 

Marhtt-foUts,— folks  or  people  who  frequent  the 
vwrkrl-\,\:ir<:  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling. 

Market-beter "He  was  used  to  swagger  up 

and  down  the  market  when  it  was  fullest," 
(Tynvhitt.)  In  Cotgrave,— batcur  de  pavez,  an 
idle  or  continual  walker. 


tut  lete  do  make  in  remembrance 
L  faire  image  of  his  semblance, 
md  set  it  in  the  market-place. 


No  man  makes  haste 
>  be  bought  but  blows. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  Wo. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
,  where  there  is  nothing 


Denton,  Peane  of  Litehlielde,  compassed  this  crosse  with 
eight  faire  arches  of  stone,  making  a  rouud  vault  ouer 
them  for  mail,,  i  I  -ll:,.s  tu  stand  ilrie  in. 

Stow.   The  Mercians,  an.  02G. 

Yet  farther,  another  art  of  charity  he  had,  the  selling  corn 
to  the  poor  neighbours  at  a  rate  below  the  mai kel  in-ice, 
which  though,  as  he  said,  he  had  reason  to  do,  gaining 
thereby  the  charge  of  portage,  was  a  great  btnelit  to  Hum, 
who,  besides  the  abatement  of  price,  and  possibly  forbear- 
ance, saved  thereby  a  day's  work. 

Hammond.   Works,  *ol. !,  The  Life  liy  Fell. 

And  their  t 

The  markct-sted  about. 

The  next  for  interest  sought  to  embroil  the  State, 

To  sell  their  ditty  at  a  dearer  rate, 

And  make  their  Jewish  markets  of  the  throne, 

Pretending  public  good  to  serve  their  own. 

Drydcn.  Absalom  $  Achiiophel. 
They  are  holding  up  their  heads  to  see  what  the  Govern- 
ment will  bid  for  them;  and  if  their  pretences  are  found 
ton  old  and  si, do  to  be  marketable,  or  worth  buying,  you  shall 
find  them  retreat,  and  sneak  away  with  all  that  odium  and 
cool,  .not  which  is  due  to  baffled,  discovered  cheats. 

South,  vol.vi.  Ser.  2. 
Then,  as  thou  wilt,  dispose  the  rest 
(And  let  not  fortune  spoil  the  jest) 
To  those  who,  at  the  market-rale, 
Can  barter  honour  for  estate. 

Prior.  In  tlic  Beginning  of  Robe's  Geography. 

The  actual  price  at  which  any  commodity  i 
50ld,  is  called  its  market-price. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Katii 


MAR 

as  the  marrow  nourishes,  cherishes,  and  enriches 
the  bones.     And  see  Menage,  in  v.  Marne;    the 
quotation  from  Holland  ;  and  Marrow. 
He  walked  in  the  felds  for  to  prie 
Upon  the  starres  what  there  shuld  befalle, 
Till  he  was  in  a  marlrpit  yfalle. 

Chaucer.   The  Milleret  Tale,  V.  3435. 

The   Britaines  and  Frenchmen  have   devised   another 

meanes  to  manure  their  ground  by  a  kind  of  lime  stone  or 

.,..:,   ihev  call  mn'eai    [i.  murle.]      This  marie  is  a 

the  I  round    much  like  unto  the  glandulous 

kernels  growing  in  the  bodies  of  beasts,  and  it  is  Ihiekned 


The  strength  thereof  bceing  cast  upon 
fourscore  yeres ;  and  never  yet  was  the  r 
herewith  marled  the  same  ground  twice 


land  will  last 
in  known  that 
;  lifetime. 


Id.  It. 
The  lean  and  hungry  earth,  the  fat  and  marly  mould, 

Where  sands  be  always  hot,  and  when-  the  el:    s  l„    ■  ,M. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  3. 

, The  sturdy  pear  tree  here 

"Will  rise  luxuriant,  ami  with  toughest  root. 
Pierce  the  obstructing  grit,  and  restive  marl. 


Need  we  the  levels  green  of  Lincoln  note, 

Or  rich  Lciccstra's  marly  plains,  for  length 

of  whitest  locks  ami  magnitude  or  fleece 

Peculiar.  Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  ii. 

MA'RMALADE.  Fr.  Marmelade  ;  It.  Mar- 
mellada;  Sp.  Membrillada;  Port.  Marmelado,  and 
this  from  the  Port.  Marmelo ,-  Sp.  Membrillo,  a 
quince.     Of  uncertain  origin.      See  Menage. 

And  at  night  to  banquet  with  dew  (as  they  say)  of  all 
maner  of  fruits  and  confeccions,  marmelad,  succad,  greene- 
gynger,  comliettes,  sugerplato,  with  mahnesay  &:  romnev 
burnt  with  suger,  synamond  &  cloues  with  bastarde,  mus- 
cadell  and  ipocrasse,  Sic.—Tyndall.  Workcs,  p.  229. 

All  are  equally  wholesome,  when  stewed  or  made 
jelly  or  marmalade. — Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b. :    w 


,  Note. 

MA'RMORATE.  Lat. Marmor, marble.  Wood 
produces  this  word  from  an  epitaph  on  Bishop 
Kyte,  who  died  an.  1537,  and  was  buried  at 
Stepney. 

Under  this  ston  closyde  and  marmorala 
Lyeth  John  Kitte,  Londoner  natyff. 

Wood.  Athena:  Oxon.  vol.  i. 

MA'RMOSET.  Fr.  Marmouset,  marmot ;  It. 
Marmotta ;  Sp.  Marmota ;  a  kind  of  ape  or 
monkey. 

The  word  is  used  ,'met.)  by  Lord  Berncrs  and 
Ben  Jonson. 

Vnsauvry  iesture  without  all  maner  of  salt,  and  euen  very 
apes  and  marmcselles,  Scc—Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  227. 

Alw.avcs  the  erle  hath  these  marmoseltes  about  him,  as 
Gvllicrt"  Mahewe  and  his  bretherne,  and  the  prouost  of 
Harlequebecke. — Renters.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  387. 

"What  spots  have  we,  whereon  our  minds  to  set? 

Our  dog,  our  parrot,  or  our  marmozet, 

Or  once  a  week  to  walk  into  the  field. 

Drayton.  Mrs.  Shore  to  Edward  IF. 

Phi.  For  Cupid's  sake,  speak  no  more  of  him;  would  I 
'     ;  looke  in  a  mirror  again,  if  I  respect  ere 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revets,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


MARMO'T.       Fr.    Marmot;      It.    Marmotta 
Menage   derives   from   raws.      See  the  quotation 
from  Ray. 

Hence  also  some  beasts,  as  the  Marmotta  or  MusAlp 
a  creature  as  big  or  bigger  than 


MARLE,  v.  ~\       Dut.    Marge],   mcr      ,     Ger. 

Mari.f.,  n.        >  Merrnl.      Skinner  thinks — from 

Ma'rlt.         J  the'A.S.   Merg,  marrow,  q.  d. 

terra,  instar  medulla:.   pin"iiis:   an  earth  rich  .is 

rrarrow;  or  which  softens  and  fattens  the  land, 


absconds  all 
its  own  fat. 

MA'RQUESS.  "\  Yv. Marquis;  U.Marchesc 
Ma'rqcisate.  I  Sp.  Marques.  Marquess  is 
Ma'rquisdom.  I  by  Chaucer  written  Markis, 
Ma'rqiesship.  /  and  Marchioness,  Markiscssr. 
Ma'rchtoness.  I  Marquess,  by  Aseham,  ]\fnr- 
Ma'rqce.  )  ches.     For  the  origin  of  the 

name,  see  the  quotations  from  Selden  and  Holin- 
Bbed,  i,ih;i.  and  from  Blackstone,  in  o.  March. 
Marque,— see  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 
A  markis  whilom  lord  was  of  that  lond. 

Chaucer.    The  Clcrkcs  Talc,  v.  7540. 


MAR 

There  be  at  this  day  five  Marchettes  of  Brarlenonrgc. 
Marches  AJbert  is  now  at  this  day  31  years  old. 

Aseham.  The  Affairs  of  Germany. 
Hence  is  supposed  the  original  of  that  honorary  title  of 
marquis,  which  is  as  much  as  a  lord  of  the  frontiers,  or  such 
like.— Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  7.  Selden.  Illustrations. 

old  time  he  onelie  was  called  marguesse,  Qui  habuit 

ries,  and  thereby  bound  to  keepe  and  defend  the  fron- 
tiers.— Holimhed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

The  duke  [of  Savoy]  immediately  after  the  ambassador's 
departure  (who  appointed  those  gentlemen  to  follow  hinO 
made  a  sudden  attempt  upon  the  margtiisateot  Montserrato, 
!  he  surprised  three  towns  with  the  Petarde. 

Reliquia:  Wotloniana,  p.  415. 
o  Francis  Scotia  lord  of  Pine  and  Mondone,  and  other 
nobles  of  the  marqucsdome  of  Saluce,  are  descended  from 
"     ~  Ms— Holinshed.  Historic  of  Scotland,  an.  1483. 

;  as  for  the  marqneship  of  Corke  being  a  matter  or  great 
weight  and  importance,  and  the  prouince  of  Mounster  then 
not  setled  in  anic  quietness  ;  he  would  not  as  then  nor  yet 
thought  it  good  to  deale  therein. — Id.  Ireland,  an.  1586. 
In  this  case  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  (words  used  aa 
nonimous  ;  and  signifying,  the  latter,  a  taking  in  return, 
the  former  the  passing  the  frontiers  in  order  to  such  taking) 
nay  be  obtained,  in  order  to  seize  the  bodies  or  goods  of  the 
objects  of  the  offending  state,  until  satisfaction  be  made, 
wherever  they  happen  to  be  found. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

MA'RROW.   "\       A.  S.  Merg,  mearg,  mearh  ; 

Ma'rrowish.      >  Dut.  Marg,  merg ;  Ger.  Mark ; 

Ma'rrowless.  )   Sw.  Marg,  (Ihre. )     Wachter 

and   Skinner   propose — from   A.  S.  Meant,    Ger. 

Mar,  mollis,  tener,  soft,  tender.     May-er,  from  the 

verb,   to  may,  is  not  improbably  the  root.     See 

Mare. 

Marie,  as  used  by  Sir  T.  More,  in  Marie-bones, 
now  commonly  written  and  spoken  Marroiv-bones, 
is  supposed  to"  be  Mary,  the  name  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  compound  to  be  applied  to  the  knees,  from 
the  genuflexions  made  to  her.     See  Brand. 

And  stfetchith  forth  to  the  departyng  of  the  soule  and  of 
the  spirit,  and  of  the  ioynturis  and  merewis. 

Wiclif.  Ebrewis,  c.  4. 
&r  entreth.thorow  euen  vnto  the  deuidying  a  sunder  of  the 
soule  and  the  spirit,  and  of  the  iovntes  and  the  mary. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
Out  of  the  harde  bones  knocken  they 
The  mary,  for  they  casten  nought  away. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,476. 
A  coke  they  hadden  with  hem  for  the  nones, 
To  boile  the  chickenes  and  the  marie  bones. 

Id.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales, 


.382. 

But  when  he  could  not  make  me  belieue  yt  he  had  forgote 
it,  then  down  he  fel  vpon  his  mariboncs,  Sc  pitteously  prayd 
me  to  forgeue  him  y  one  lye,  in  which  the  deuiil.  he  sayde, 
ought  hym  a  shame,— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  727. 

The  skull  hath  brains,  as  a  kind  of  marrow,  within  it. 

The  backbone  hath  a  kind  of  marrow,  which  hath  an  affinity 

with  the  braine  ;  and  other  bones  of  the  body  hath  another. 

Bacon.  Katurall  Historic,  §  750. 

In  the  upper  region  serving  the  animall  faculties,  the 
rhiefe  organ  is  the  braine,  which  is  a  soft,  marrowish.  and 
White  substance,  ingendred  of  the  purest  part  of  seed  and 
spirits. — Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  19. 
. Or  was  it  not 

Some  place  of  gain,  as  clerk  to  the  great  band 


And  ht  the  spinal  r 


But  to  this  marquis  • 


-Id.  lb. 


She  thought,  "  I  wol  with  other  maidens  stond 

Tiiat  ben  my  felawea,  to  ourdore,  and  see 

1  K»k*  Id.  lb.  v 


Churchill.  The  Duellist,  b.  i. 
Cow-horns  and  trumpets  mix  their  martial  tones, 
Kidneys  and  Kings,  mouthing  and  mm  r,,ii:-t>i,iies. 

Warton.  Prol.  on  the  old  Winchester  Playhouse. 
When  ripe,  the  skin  peels  easily  off,  and  discovers  abnty- 
!  raceous,  or  rather  a  marrowy-like  substance  with  greeifh-h 
veins  interspersed. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  i.  Note  on  ver.  45. 

■  MA'RROW.  This  word  had  escaped  Skinner's 
reading;  he  says  that  he  had  seen  it  only  in  the 
English  Dictionary,  and  denies  that  it  is  any  vtherc 
used  as  equivalent  to  socius.  It  is  a  common 
Scottish  word,  and  occurs  in  the  Braes  of  Yarrota 
by  Hamilton.  Ray  says,  "  A  marrou;  a  companion 
or  fellow.  A  pair  of  gloves  are  not  marrows,  i.  c. 
Mlows.  Vox  gaieralis."  The  Gloss,  to  Douglas 
(who  notices  the  oversight  of  Skinner)  explains 
thus  ;  "  An  equal,  fellow,  associate,  accomplice, 
companion,  camrad.     The  word  is  often  used  for 


MAR 

things  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  which  there  are 
two,  as  of  shoes,  gloves,  stockings :  also  eyes, 
hands,  feet,  &c.  Either  from  the  Fr.  Camcrade,- 
Angl.  Camrad,  socius,  sodalis,  by  an  aphasresis,  or 
from  the  Fr.  Mari,  a  husband,  Lat.  Maritus,  in 
which  sense  the  word  is  also  taken.  Thus  Scot. 
a  husband  or  wife  is  called  half-marrow,  and  such 
birds  as  pair  are  called  marrows.  Hence  the  verb 
Marrow,  to  equal,  and  Mamar/css,  that  cannot  be 
equalled,  incomparable."  G.  Douglas  renders 
Cumes  Sib„lla,  S,/,!,llu  his  irew  marrow.  Sibbald 
says,  perhaps  from  Fr.  Mariee,  a  spouse.  May  it 
not  rather  be  the  A.  S.  Meurwu,  tener,  used  as  a 
term  of  endearment,  (mearwu  cild  is  a  tender  child, 
a  tender  infant,)  applied  to  a  bride  for  instance, 
then  extended  to  a  friend  or  fellow,  a  mate,  and 
thence,  to  a  match  or  pair  ? 


OB  i 


tun  ..!'.- 


.!/.(  V'l  '  "/  ' 


ijibtis'd  C;,;J5, 


Though  buying  and  silling  doth  wonderful  well 
Tn  such  as  have  skill,  how  to  buy  and  to  sell ; 
Yet  chopping  and  Hiaiv;m:J,  I  cannot  commend, 
With  thief  and  his  marrow,  for  fear  of  ill  end. 

Tusser.  August's  Husbandry. 

Celon  your  doves  are  very  dainty, 
Tame  pigeons  else  you  know  are  plenty, 
These  may  win  some  of  your  marrows, 
1  am  not  caught  with  doves  nor  sparrows. 

Drayton.   The  Mines  Elysium,  Nymphal  2. 

MA'RRY.  Properly  written  Mary.  A  vulgar 
oath.     By  Mary,  (.Tyrwhitt.) 

Ye  T  quod  the  preest,  ye,  sire,  and  wol  ye  so  ? 
Mary  thereof  I  pray  you  hertily. 

Chaucer.  The  Chunours  Ycinannes  Tale,  V.  16,532. 

By  Holy  Mary,  (Butts)  there's  knavery, 
Let  'em  alone,  ami  draw  the  curtaine  close. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

MA'RRY,  v.       \       Fr.  Marier  ;   It.  Maritar ; 
Ma'reiage.  I   Sp.Maridar,  uxorem  ducere, 

Ma'muageable.  V  q.  d.  maritare,  a  word,  adds 
Ma'rriable.  I  Skinner,  which  occurs  in 
Ma'rrying,  n.  J  approved  authors.  But  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Lat.  Mars  (whence  mar- 
itus) had  the  same  origin  as  the  Eng.  Man,  and 
maid,  viz.  the  verb  to  may: — may-en,  man; 
may-ed,  maid;  may-er,  mar;  with  the  article 
affixed  —  mar-is,  mars,  (mas. )  Junius  observes 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  used  two  words,  Ceorlian, 
nubere  viro,  and  Wifian,  uxorem  ducere.  The 
common  word  in  Wiclif  is  Wed,  A.  S.  Weddian, 
spondere,  to  espouse.     As  the  Fr.  Marier, — . 

To  wed,  to  give  or  take  in  wedlock,  to  join  in 
matrimony ;  to  be  or  become,  to  cause  to  be  or 
become,  husband  or  wife  ;  to  espouse ;  to  unite 
or  conjoin,  (as  those  in  the  conjugal  state.) 

Ych  wol  the  marie  wel  with  the  thridde  part  of  my  loride 
To  the  noblest  bacheler,  that  thyn  herte  wol  to  stonde. 

it.  Gloucester,  p.  30. 


Sir  Henry  mad  the  fyne,  &  mad  the  mariage. 

M.  Brunne,  p.  106 
Mariage  is  a  ful  gret  sacrament ; 

He  whi-h  that  hath  no  wif  I  hold  him  silent; 
lie  liveth  helples,  and  all  desolat. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchanles  Talc,  v.  9135 

She  maie  welle  writte,  Sauce  repose 
The  wit",  whiche  is  to  sucbe  one  marled. 

Cower.  Con.  J.  b.  v 
But  thilke  loue  is  well  at  ease, 
Whiche  sette  is  vpou  mariage.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

For  when  they  shall  ryse  agayne  from  deatlie,  they  neyther 
'  arry,  nor  are  r/iaryed ;  but  are  as  angels  which  a 
eauen.—  Bible,  1551.  Marl;  c.  12. 


MAR 

The  first  blessing  God  gave  to  man,  was  society,  and  that 

ociety  was  a  man  ittgo,  and   1h.it    marrnt.,.-  war,   couiVderate 
>y  God  himself,  and  hallowed  by  a  blessing. 

'     Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  17. 

Marriage  Love's  object  is  ;  \t  whose  bright  eyes 

He  lights  his  1-uvhes  and  calk  thorn  his  skies. 
For  her  he  win^s  hi*  shoulders,  and  doth  fly 
To  her  white  bosom  as  his  sanctuary. 
She  makes  him  smile  in  sorrows  and  doth  stand 
'Twixt  him  ami  all  w  a  tit  a  with  her  silver  hand. 
In  her  soil  looks  his  tender  feet  arc  tied, 
And  in  his  fetters  lie  takes  worthy  pride. 

B.  Jonson.  Masque  at  the  Barriers. 


Constance,  though  she  were  then  t 
Geoffrey  unto.—  Grafton.  Hen.  II.  ai 

Thither  shortly  after  came  ambassadouvs  from  the  er 

perour,  requiring  the   kind's  daughter  aliiauced  (as   befo 
Jim  bane,    heard)   vnio  him  aul    being    now   v iii vm tu lit 
.  desired  she  might  be  delivered  vnto  them. 

Holinshed   Men.  I.  an.  11] 


And  in  procession  as  they  c 
With  llvi;i"n.-'.'iis  sang  thy  i 
Drayton.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  Mary  t 

Sometimes  the  beauteous,  marriageable  Yine 
He  to  the  lusty  bridegroom  elm  does  join. 

Cowley.  Horace.  Epodos,  Ode  2. 

l  the  king  of  Fraunce 

l  a  christian  woman. 

The  Kentish  Saxons,  an.  562. 

line  (with  laurell  crown'd) 
es  witTi  their  silver  sound. 
Bntannius  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.5. 


Married  to  immortal  verse.  Milton.  V  Allegro. 

Thou'lt  find  that  plants  will  frequent  changes  try, 

I'mlatna^'d,  and  their  ma rriagouble  arms 

Conjoin  with  others.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

Theffjarritv/niTonder  incurs  a  crime  little  short  of  perjury, 
and  the  seduction  of  a  married  woman  is  little  less  than 
subordination  of  perjury  ;  and  this  guilt  is  independent  of 
the  discovery.— Pa  ley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

MARSH.  )  Anciently  written  Maris,  maress, 
Ma'rsiiy.  j  marish  ;  Goth.  Marisaius ;  A.  S. 
Mere,  mersc ;  Dut.  Muer-asch,  ma>  rsvltc,  mersche, 
meersche,  marse ,-  Ger.  Marsch  ;  which  Wachter 
derives  from  Ger.  Mer,  (Dut.  Macr,  mer,)  a  col- 
lection of  waters,  Lat.  Mare;  and  he  might  have 
added,  Goth.  Marel;  Fr.  Mare,  maraes;  It.  Mara, 
marazzo;  Low  Lat.  Mariscus.  The  Goth.  Marei 
is  probably  the  source  of  all  the  rest,  but  what  the 
original  word,  with  a  meaning-  to  cause  and  ac- 
count for  the  application?  Perhaps  the  A.  S. 
Mcer-sian,  ampliare,  to  extend  or  expand.  See 
Mere,  Moor. 
Marsh  is  applied  to  (an  extent  or  space  of) — 
Wet,  washy,  watery  land  ;  to  land  that  remains 
covered  with  water,  or  that  is  flooded  with  water. 


And  sith  she  dorst  nat  telle  it  to  man, 
Doun  to  a  mareia  faste  by  she  ran. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tate,  v.  6552. 

And  on  the  hyest  of  these  hylles,  and  on  the  playn  of  these 
ateys,  there  were  meriiaylon.se  great  marshes  and  daun-er- 
us  [usages-.— Homers.    Pruisaarl.    Crvnyrlc,  vol.  i.  C.  18. 


r  Vauflart  de  la  Croys 


,  who  was  in  the  marysshe,  trust- 
it  had  ben  night,  and  so  to  haue 
that  rode  alonge  by  the  marese. 


Onely  these  marishes  and  mvrie  bogs, 

In  which  the  fearful]  twites  do  build  their  bo 
Yeeld  me  an  hostry  'mnn-st  the  erokiug  frogs, 


Being  jealous  el"  their  estate,    (hey  banished  him  [I'tain 
miticus]  into  the  mnrish  countries  by  the  sea  side. 

Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  27.  s.  6 


On  the  ground 

Gliding  mctcorous,  as  ev'ning  mist 
Ris'n  from  a  river  o'er  the  mariif.  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  last  at  the  labourer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  Xii 

But  after  he  had  wearied  his  souldiers  in  vaine  pursui 

of  them  (who  kept  t bun -elves  in  the  mountains  and  marri 

grounds)  he  gaue  oner  the  enterprise. 

Holinshed.   William  the  Conqueror,  an.  1071 
No  natural  cause  she  found,  from  brooks  or  bogs 
Or  niarshtf  lowlands  to  produce  the  fogs. 
Then  round  the  skies  she  sought  for  Jupiter, 
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Soon  sinks  away  the  green  and  level  beach 
Of  liumney  mar 'ah  and  llye's  silent  port 
By  angry  Neptune  clos'd  and  Vecta's  isle. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  iv 


Alighting  from  the  c 
ss   of  the  country,  v 

through    lines  of  willow 

r  three  miles,  till  i 


abega 


tint  of  the  swampi- 
rowed  occasionally 
iof  marshy  Jatid,  for. 


MA'RSHAL,  n 

Ma'rshal,  v. 
Ma'rshalling,  7 
Ma'rshalsiiip. 


Etymologists  agree  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  word  with 
the  account  contained  in 
the  extract  from  Vcrstegan. 
The  word  appears  to  have  been  extended  from  the 
primitive  usage,  curator  equorum,  he  that  had 
charge  of  horses ;  to  curator,  he  that  had  the 
charge,  management,  provision,  arrangement,  of 
various  matters  assigned  to  him;  and  thus  the 
verb  is — 

To  manage,  dispose,  or  arrange  ;  to  rank  or  set 
in  order ;  to  settle,  to  prescribe. 

After  the  ersbisshop  the  erle  marchallc  Rogere 
Uifore  the  kyng  ros  vp  &  spak  tille  him  austere. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  292. 
Or  thin  office  for  go  of  the  marschalcie.  Id.  lb. 

And  therfore  I  cal  him  chief  morsha/.'M  officer  as  it  were, 

y*'  lieutenaunt  of  the  Tower,  or  inaisfer  of  die  manhalsoy. 

Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  6. 

Yes,  'tis  the  list 

Of  those  that  claim  their  o dices  this  day 

By  custom  0f  the  coronation. 

The  Duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  first,  and  clainles 

To  be  high  steward,  next  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  e, 


He  to  t 


i  Marshall.— Shakes.  Hen.  VIII. 


.  8C.1. 


In  the  ancient  Teutonicke,  marc  had  sometime  the  signi- 
fication (hat  horse  generally  now  hath,  and  so  served  for  the 
appellation  of  that  v.  hole  kind,  to  wit.  both  male  and  female, 
and  gelding,  and  so  all  went  in  general  by  the  name  of  mare, 
as  now  by  the  name  of  horse.  Smh  in  our  ancient  language 
signilietb  a  kind  of  servant,  as  the  name  of  Sealco  (though 
a  Tutonicke  denomination)  in  Italy  yet  doth. 

Marscah;  from  which  our  now  name  of  marshal!  enmmeth, 
was  with  our  ancestors  (as  also  with  the  other  Germans) 
curator  cqwrum,  that  is,  he  that  had  the  charge  of  horses. 
The  French  who  (as  we  in  England)  very  honourably  es- 
teeme  of  this  name  of  office,  doe  give  unto  some  noblemen 
that  beare  it,  the  title  of  Grand  Maresvha!  do  France.  And 
yet  notwithstanding  they  doe  no  otherwh 
that  ( 


Those  long  unorder'd  troops  so  marshalled, 

Under  such  formal  discipline  to  stand, 
That  ev'n  his  soul  seem'd  only  to  direct 
So  great  a  body,  such  exploits  t'effect. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  v. 

The  true  marshalling  of  the  degrees  of  soveraigne  honour 
are  these.  In  the  first  place  are  Conditorcs  Imperiorum  ; 
founders  of  states,  and  common  wealths  ;  in  the  second 
place  are  Legislatures,  lawgivers;  in  the  third  place  are 
LibenUores,  or  Salvatores.—  Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Honour. 

"Where,  sole  of  all  hjs  train,  a  matron  sage 

Supports  with  homely  food  his  drdoping  age, 
With  feeble  steps  from  marshalling  his  vines 
Returning  sad,  when  toilsome  day  declines. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  i. 

How  dares  your  pride  presume  against  inv  laws, 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  your  cause  I 
I Hask'd  the  royal  grant ;  no  marshal  by, 
As  knightly  rights  require  ;  nor  judge  to  try. 

Dryden.  Palamon  %  Arcite. 

"  Expert  men,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "can  execute  and  judge 
ot  particulars  one  by  one;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the 
plots,  and  the  marshal. ui_a  of  aiiairs,  come  best  from  those 
that  are  learned.—  .SU.tcaii.  Vhilos.  »j  the  Hum.  Miud,cA.s.S. 


MART,  u.*  \  I 
Mart,  n.  V  trac 
Ma'eting,  n.  )       1 


believe,  says   Skinner,  con- 
ted  from  market. 
To  buy  or  sell ;  to  purchase 


Then  mighte  you  see  howe  fancie  fedde  the  minde, 
Then  all  alone  he  mused  on  his  marie. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

Let  peasants  marie  their  marriages, 

And  thriue  at  peraduenture  : 
I  loue  for  loue  :  no  gentle  heart 

Should  fancy  by  indenture. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.'vi  c.  29. 

Ezechiel,  in  the  description  of  the  magnificence  of  Tyre 

and  of  the  exceedin-  trade  that  il  had  with  all  the  nations  of 

the  East  as  the  only  mai  l-l»u-n  el  that  part  of  the  world,  &-e. 

Ralegh,  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.i.  c.  3.  b.9. 
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fY'Jiir]  clirislL-uiii.:  "|  hells,  mnrtuu, 

heads,  be—Up.  Ball,  Epist.  1.  Dec.  1. 

Where  has  commerce  such  a  mart, 

S<>  rich,  so  throny'd,  s«j  draiu'd,  and  su  supplied. 

As  London.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

MARTE'L,  v.  Vr.  Marteau  ;  It. Martetlo  ;  Sp. 
Marlello.  Vr.  MarU-lcr, —  Martus,  martellus,  and 
marteau,  says  Wachter;  for  malleus,  a  hammer  or 
mallet,  are"  from  Ger.  Barten,  to  beat,  and  by  no 
means  —  a  marte:  what  more  usual  than  to  ex- 
change  the  labials  ?  Others, — from  the  Lat.  Mar- 
tulus,  a  small  mallet.  See  Menage,  and  the  etymo- 
logy suggested  for  the  Lat.  Many  in  v.  Marry,  ante. 

Yet  therewith  sore  enraged,  with  stern  regard 
Her  dreadful!  weapon  sin;  i<>  him  addrest, 

Which  on  his  helmet  marielled  so  hard 
That  made  him  low  incline  his  lofty  crest, 
And  bowM  his  batter'd  visour  to  his  brcst. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucenc,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

MA'RTEN,  or>      A. S.  Mearthe ,    Fr.  Marie; 

Ma'rterne.  f  It.  Mnrtora;  Sp.  Maria,  Low 
Lat.  Martures;  Dut.  Matter ;  Ger.  Murder;  Sw. 
Ma-rde ;  Lat. Maries  ,■  a  name  that  seems  to  come — 
a  Marie,  because  it  destroys  poultry  anil  other 
birds;  Vi  martin,  (Vossius  and  Gesner.)  Wachter 
seems  to  think  the  Ger.  Marder  may  be  from  the 
verb  Morden,  to  murder,  or  murther. 

It  shall  suffice  in  this  sort  to  haue  named  them  as  I  doo 
fiuallie  the  maritime,  a  heast  of  the  chase,  although  for 
number  I  worthilie  ilmilit  whether  that  or  our  beuers  or 
■marterus  may  be  tliniiclu  l-i  he  t lie  lesse. 

Ilolinshcd.  Description  of  England,  c.  4. 

M.VRTIAL. 

Ma'rtially. 
Ma'rtialist.  . 

Warlike,  of  or  pertaining  to  war  or  battle  ; 
military,  courageous ;  also  (as  in  the  French  like- 
wise) "  born  under  the  planet,  or  being  of  the 
humour  of  Man." 

■ -They  haue  their  land  wholly, 

Their  triumph  eke,  and  marshall  glory. 

Chaucer.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
Though  virtue  be  the  same  when  low  she  stands 
In  th'  humble  shadows  of  obscurity, 
As  when  she  either  sweats  in  martial  bands, 
Or  sits  in  court  clad  with  authority. 

Daniel.  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 
The  natures  of  the  fixed  stars,  are  astrologically  dif- 
ferenced by  the  planets,  and  are  esteemed  martial  or  'jovial 
according  to  the  colours  whereby  Ihey  answer  these  plauels. 
Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  14. 
Whilst  eyther  king  thus  martially 

Defends,  and  did  offend, 
They  breathing,  kingCanutus  said: 

"We  both  I  see  shall  end, 
Ere  empire  shall  begin  to  one." 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iv,  c.  21. 
He  [Sir  Robert  Knovvles]  died  at  his  manour  of  Sconc- 
Thorp  in  Norfolk,  in  peace  and  honour,  whereas  Muiliaitists 
generally  set  in  a  cloud,  being  at  least  ninely  years  of  age. 
Fuller.    IVorihi'es.  Ches-shtre. 
I  made  him  chief  commander  in  the  field 
Next  to  myself,  ami  gave  him  the  full  prospect 
Of  honour  and  preferment  ;  trained  biln  up 
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of  pardons,  tossing  of  |       M  A'RTING  ALE.     Fr.  Muriiiuiule  ,  Ii.andSp 
Mariingala.     See  the  quotation  from  Berenger, 

Lord  what  a  hunting  head  she  carries,  sure  she  has  bee 
ridden  with  a  martin,tale. 

Ucaum.  $  X letch.    The  Scornful  Ladg,  Act  11    sc.  1 


L.  ^        Fr.  Martial;    It.  Marziale; 

v.     >  Sp.   Martial;     Lat.   Martiulis, 
it.  J  from  Mars,  the  god  of  war. 


Beaum.  %  Fletch.  The  Laws  of  Candg,  Act  v.  sc 

T. Mo  flies,  with  martial  ardour  prest. 

His  courser  spurs  and  bears  bis  lance  in  rest : 
Ni.  longer  in  the  links  remaln'd  coniin'd. 
But  leaves  the  Scots  an  arrow's  flight  behind. 

Jloote.  Orlando  Fuvios,,,  b.  j 

MA'RTIN.  "1      Fr.  Martinet.    Minshew  thii 

h  more  ingenuity  than  tru 
dinner)  that  these  birds  are 
so  called  because  they  come  here  about  the  end 
of  March,  and  leave  us  about  the  feast  of  Saint 

Martin. 


Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  w 

Euen  in  the  force  and  rode  of  casualtie. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  <'ci 


Drgdcn.   The  Bind  and  the  Panther. 
If  they  should  alight  upon  the  ground,  they  could  by  no 

means   raise  then, selves  any  more,  as  we  s.  e  those    birds 
which  have  but  short  feet,  as  the  swift  ami  martin,:!,  with 

difficulty  &t).— flay.  On  the  Creation,  pt,  i. 


The  martingale,  invented  by  Evangelist;',  an  eminent 
horseman  of  Milan,  is  a  long  strap,  or  thung  of  leather,  the 
one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  girth,  between  the  foie 
legs,  and  the  other  to  the  bit,  or,  which  is  the  better  way, 
should  have  a  thin  mouth  piece  of  its  own. 

Berenger.  The  Historg  and  Art  of  Hoisemanship,  c.  10. 

M  A'KTYNMASSE.   The  feast  of  Saint  Martin. 


R.  Brunne,  p.  230. 
(For  Easter)  at  Martilmas,  hang  up  a  beef. 

Tusser.  Husbandry.  November. 

Fr.  Martir,  mariirer;   It. 
Martire;   Sp.  Martir;   Lat. 
Martyr ;  Gr.M  turnip;  which, 
as    Vossius    observes,    de- 
"  notes  a  witness ;  —  but  (he 
adds)   he  is   peculiarly   so 
called  by  Christians,   who 
not  with  his  mouth  only, 
but  with  his  blood,  bears  vv  itness  to  heavenly  truth. 
To  martyr  is — to  put  a  martyr  tr>  leatlt ;  gene- 
rally, to  put  to  death : — "  to  torment  or  afflict 
extremely,"  (Cotgrave.) 
Seth  the  God  was  y  bore,  ther  nas  for  Cristendom 
In  so  lute  stonde  y  do  so  gret  marlirdom. 
For  ther  were  in  a  niolieth  seuenteiic  theiisant  and  mo 

Y  martired  for  oure  Lorde's  lone,  (nas  not  here  gret  wo  >.) 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  81. 

Y  marlred  as  tbilke  tvme,  Sevnt  Albon  was  on, 
That  was  the  firste  martir,  that  to  Engolond  come. 

Id.  p.  82. 
Witness  hereof  is  Arilde  that  blessed  Virgin, 
Which  ni,nlgn:.td  at  Kinton.  Id.  App.  p.  582. 

For  he  worrcde  Cristendom,  as  the  hither  Nero, 
And  let  ruartri  Seyn  Denys,  and  mony  oilier  al  so. 

Id.  p.  71. 
He  gate  of  hir  S.  Edward,  tli 


MA'RTYR,  v. 
Ma'btyr,  n. 

Ma'rtvrdom. 

Ma'rtyrize,  v. 

Ma'rtyrologe. 

Martvro'logy. 

Martyxo'logist. 

Ma'rttrship. 


,  and  wretched  Palamon, 
marltn  th  in  prison. 

Chaucer.  The  Knight,::.  Tat.; 


p.  148. 


If  any  word  than  cr. 
That  thou  to  say  ha 
Than  thou  shalt  brt 
For  thou  shalt  hren 


;  any  tire.—  Id.  Ron, 


Whocoudc  rime  in  English  properly 
His  marlirdom  .   forsooth  it  am  not  I. 

Id.   The  Kniyhle. 


T.  More.   Worhes,  p.  300. 
So  doest  thou  now  to  her  of  whom  I  tell, 
The  lovely  Amoret.  whose  gentle  hart 
Thou  marlyresl  with  snrew  ami  with  smart. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

How  canst  thou  hut  blush  to  read  of  that  heathen  martyr 
Socrates,  who  when  the  message  of  death  was  brought  to 
him,  could  applaud  the  news  as  most  jovfull. 

Bp.Hall.  The  Balmof  Gilead. 

The  Pharisees  were  huge  hypocrites,  and  adorned  the 
monuments  of  the  martyr-prophets. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 
To  her  my  heart  I  nightly  martyrize1. 

Spenser.  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again,.. 

Whereat  Cadwallin  wroth  shall  forth  isscw 

And  an  huge  ho-tc  mm  X Ii 1 1 lnuiil..-  laud  lead, 
\\i:h  win.  I,  he  godly  Oswald  shall  subdew. 

And  crowne  wilh  mm  h ,,,!,,  me  his  sacred  head. 

Id.   Faerie  Qucenc,  b.  iii.  c.  e. 
Two  oilier  kim>  as  much  as  our  marli/nlm/e  may  sted. 
Saint  Edward,  and  w.il,  him  (nines  in  St.  Klhelred,  ,Ve. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olhian,  s.  21. 
The  marl ,ie,  l-  ,,:,  •.  to  f  he  1  amour  of  the  eleven  thons-and, 
have  dedicated  the  rl.-v,  nil,  .lay  of  October. 

Drayton.  I'olyOlbion,  s. 3.  Seldcn.  Illustrations. 
By  their  own  losses  [these]  have  learned  better  to  value 
the  lives  of  others,  ami  now  will  willingle  allow  murtitrship 
from  whom  they  wholly  wilh  held,  or  grudgingly 
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■  e    the  n,o,l,,r'd  l'li.-e  iail  claims 

With  Agis,  not  the  least  of  Spartan  names. 

Pope.  The  Temple  of  Fame. 

Let  softer  strains  ill-fated  Henry  mourn. 

Ami  palms  eternal  flourish  round  his  urn. 

Here  o'er  the  martgr-king  the  marble  weeps, 

And,  fast  behind  hiin,  onee-fear'd  Edward'sleeps. 

Id.  Windsor  Forest. 

Those  pictures  have  always  the  greatest  effect,  which  re- 
present some  passion,  as  the  martttrdom  of  St.  Agnus  by 
Domeniclnno.— A'ir  W.  Jones.  Ess.  On  the  Imitative  Arts. 

Probably  it  is  Saint  Thomas,  represented,  as  in  the  mar- 

tgrulogics,  with  the  instrument  of  his  death. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  3. 

MA'RVEL,  v.        -\       Vr.MerveWe;  It. Mara. 
Ma'rvel,  n.  I  viglio;  Sp.  Muravilla,  cor- 

Ma'rvelling,  «.       I  runted     from    the     Lat. 
Ma'rvellous.  (  Mirubilis,  that  can  or  may 

Ma'rvellouslv.       I  be  wondered  at,  wonder- 
Mar'vellocsness.  J  ful,  yrcat,  —  so  as  to  raise 
wonder. 

To  wonder,  to  feel  great  admiration  or  astonish- 
ment. 

This  tyme  (Anno  23.  H.  III.]  master  Robert  Bacon,  with 
master  Edmunde  of  Abviigrb.ne  llore.hoi!  in  Oxenfarde,  of 
the  crafte  of  whielie  Ilakoa  many  nunvmle*  both  I  tolde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  520. 


lie  meruailes  of  my  boke,  I  trowe,  he  wrote  not  right. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  05. 
Oft  tille  our  In-lis  men  was  sehewed  a  m,'i  raile  grete, 
A  darte  was  schot  to  them,  bot  nou  wist  who  it  schete. 

Id.  p. 178. 
Sir,  ouer  meruailous  our  duellyng  here  is  hard. 

Id.  p. 174. 
His  dede  [death]  com  him  suythe  mein,  il,,.,lj.—Id.  p.  93. 
And  seiden,  for  we  ban  seen  m„r it,-;/, ,/,:,,■  thiugis  to  day. 
Wiciif.  Luke,  c.  5. 
So  that  it  to  me  nothynge  meruayleth 
lly  Sonne,  of  loue  that  the  ayleth.-— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 
With  that  to  God  vpoli  his  knee 
Thankend  he  toke  his  sight  anone, 
Whereof  thei  mcruaile  everychone. — Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 


Oft  do  I  rnarrel.  whether  llelia's  eyes 

Are  eyes;  or  else  two  radiant  stars  that  shine! 

For  bow  could  naluie  ever  thus  devise 
Of  earth  [on  earth]  a  substance  so  divine. — Daniel,  s.  30. 

And  be  answered,  Heboid.  I  wil  make  a  conenant  before 
all  thy  people,   [and]  will  do  marucils,  such  as  haue  not 


vorlde 


-h.il  s 


all  nations  :  &  all 
ee  the  worke  of  the 


Ke  any  dar'd  their  peiill  In  partake. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qacene,  b.  iv.  c.4. 
On  S.  Martin's  eeuen  a  great  thunder  oucrthrew  many 
bouses  and  trees  in  Knglaud,  to  tiie  maraaitnrg  of  many. 

Stow.  Edw.  I.  an.  1280. 
Whence  lie  indued  was  with  skill  so  marueilous. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucenc,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 
Grat.  You  looke  not  well  signior  Anthonio, 
Y'ou  haue  too  much  respect  vpon  the  world  ; 
They  lose  it  that  dee  buy  it  with  much  care, 
Beleeue  me  vou  arc  mnraellnnslg  chang'd. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Acti.  sc.  1. 
The  marvellousaess  id'  some  works,  which  indeed  are  na- 
tural, l.alh  Ik  en  the  eauv  ,,|  this  slander. 

Ralegh,    ll.sterg  of  the  World,  b.  i.  C.  11.  S.  2. 

Thirdly,  the  marvellous  speedy  groth  of  birds  that  are 
hatch'd  in  nesls,  and  lr.l  by  the  old  ones  there,  till  they  be 
fledg'd  and  come  almost  to  their  full  bigness. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 
The  article  of  the  resurrection  seems  to  lye  marvelously 
cross  to  the  coinnmii  cv^r  ncin  c  of  mankind. 

South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  6. 
And  much  he  marvcll'd  with  himself  to  know, 
That,  self  colidoeied  lo  his  fate,  the  foe 

Fell  in  the  snare.  lloole.  Orlando  Furioso,b.\\v. 

Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said. 

Scott,  Lag  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  c.  2. 
A  lock  ..I'  it   (.lane  Shore's  haii  ]  (if  we  may  believe  tradi- 
tion! is  still  extanl  in  the  collection  of  the  Countess  of  Car- 
dinal!, and  is  mueeelonsi /,  beautiful,  seeming  lo  be  powdered 
Willi  golden  dust  without  prejudice  to  its  silken  delicacy. 
Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.e.  3 
MA'SCULINE.  )      Fr.  Masculin  ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Ma/sculinely.      )  Maseulino  ;  L:\t.3Iasailiiius, 
from  mas,  a  male.     See  the  etymology  suggested 
for  mars  or  mas  in  v.  Marry, 
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.Mate,'— manly  or  virile;    virtuous,   vigorous, 
hardy. 

And  with  thoportunite  and  noblesse  of    tliy  masculine 
children,  that  is  to  sayn  thy  sonnes.— Chaucer.  Boeeius,  b.  ii. 
The  one  imperfect,  innrlall.  lneminine; 
Th'  other  immortal!,  perfect  masculine. 

Spenser.   Fueric  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

A  constant  and  prudent  zeal  is  the  best  testimony  of  our 
masculine  and  vigorous  heats.—  Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  15. 

■ Aurelia 

Tells  me,  you  have  done  most  masculinely  within, 
And  play'd  the  orator.— 3.  Jonson.  Catiline,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
But  others  expound  cf  o>  to  signilie  masculinely,  and  to 
relate  to  Adam  ;  viz.  that  in  him  we  all  sinned. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Deus  Justijicatus. 

The  flowers  serve  to  cherish  and  defend  the  first  tender 
rudiments  of  the  fruit  ;  I  might  also  add  the  mosculitie  or 
prolifick  seed  contained  in  the  chives  or  apices  of  the 
stamina. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

All  other  people  have  laid  the  foundations  of  Civil  freedom 
in  severer  manners,  and  a  system  of  a  more  austere  and 
masculine  morality. — Burl/c.  On  (he  French  Revolution. 

MASH.     See  Mesh. 

MASH,  v.  }  See  Smash.  Skinner  says,— A 
Mash,  n.  >mash  for  a  horse,  perhaps  from 
Ma'shv.  J  the  Gcr .  Mischcn  ,■  Dut.  Mirschen, 
(i.  e.  the  A, S. Misc-ian\)  to  mix  or  mingle;  but 
the  verb  to  mash  he  derives  from  the  Fr.  Mtschcr, 
to  chew.  The  first  etymology  will  be  sufficient 
for  noun  and  verb.  As,  applied  in  brewing,  to 
mash  is  simply— 

To  mix,  (sc.)  mult  with  the  water  ;  to  reduce  to 
the  state  of  things  so  mixed ;  to  rub  or  beat  into 
the  same  mixture. 


The  mash  bol.  Skellon.  Elinour,  pt.  ii. 

The  hens  run  in  the  mash  fat. — Id.  lb. 

He  maye  happe  ere  aught  long,  to  fal  into  the  meskinafatt 
,nd  tourne  hymselfe  into  dratfe.  as  the  hogges  of  hel  sha 
cede  vpon  and  fyll  theyr  belies  therof. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  675 


[Let]  there  be  yokes  of  fresh  and  ne 
tobeminglM  and  ttttish', 
nd  vinegar. — ■ Evelyn.  Acetaria. 


Suspended  by  the  dreadful  shock  he  hung, 
The  brazen  beaks  within  his  bosotne  rung  ; 
Blood,  bones,  and  entrails,  mas/tiny  with  tli 


If  you  are  ordered  to  break  Cm;  clawof  a  i  tab  or  a  lo!,st< 
clap  il  between  the  sides  of  the  ilinin;.,  ronni-iloor,  bctwci 
the  hinges  :  thus  you  can  doit  gradually  without  tttashi 
the  meat,  which  is  d'len  the  late  of  the  street  door  kev, 
the  pestle.— Swift.    To  Servants.    The  Footman. 


the  kneaded  loaf; 


Maskera'di 
M/iseoEitA'r. 
Masqoera'i 

MASKING,  n 

very  nnsatisfa 
from  the  Gr. 
avoid  faseinati 
Arabic  Masca 
Mashe  in  Wat 
from  the  Du( 
Kilian  observe 
lows  who  wall 
nets,  who  are 
can  see  throu 


Dut.  Muscltc,  masr/tc;  Fr. 
Masquer,  masque;  It.  Mas- 
cltcrare,  nasrheru  .•  Sp.  Mas- 
cara ;  Fr.  Masquerade  ,■  It. 
Mascherata  ■  Sp.  Mascara. 
The  etymologists  have  writ- 
ten largely  anil  clabnratclv 
upon  this  word,    ,Nm  rially 


vrih-l    (;l,,l«is    retires. 

fh  the  meshes  (retis  ? 


uh>) 
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themselves    remain    unknown.      See  Mesii  ;    and 
the  quotation   below  from  Plinie. 

A  mash  is  applied,  first,  to  a  visor  or  cover  to 
the  face,  worn  to  disguise  it;  an  entertainment  at 
which  the  parties  wore  such  masks ;  generally,  an 
entertainment  or  revelry  ;  consequentially,  a  dis- 
guise or  concealment. 

And  all  the  worthy  dwelling  enuironn 

Young,  fresh,  ami  lusty  In.  gadrid  to  the  toun, 

Masheu-ed  his  wvals  and  his  toures. 

Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

Thus  in  the  net  of  my  conceit, 

I  masked  still  among  the  sort 

Of  such  as  fed  vpon  the  bayte, 

That  Cupide  laide  for  his  disporte. 
Vncertaine  Auctors.  The  Loiter  that  once  disdained Loue,  $c. 

Some  haue  I  sene  ere  this,  ful  boldlie  come  daunce  in  a 
musks,  whose  dauncing  became  theym  so  well,  that  yf  theyr 
vypours  had  beene  of  theyr  fnces,  shame  woutde  not  haue 
suffned  theym  to  set  forth  a  foote. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1039. 

Cause  them  to  be  deprehended  and  take  and  their  maskers 
taken  of  and  theyr  hipocrisie  to  he  dyscouered. 

Id.  lb.  p.  758. 
Yet  wrote  he  at  an  other  tyme  to  pope  Zachary,  to  see  the 
manifest  almsyuns  "I'  I ; >  =  i n -_■  rrliirmri!,  .\i".-ei.i!ly  thcyr  mask- 
ynges  in  the  night  after  the  Pagan's  manner. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

Hoodwinked  lie  [the  workman]  is  sure  ynough  for  seeing 

the  way  too  and  fro,  am?  hath  a  thick',-  mite  or  via  si:  (persona 

densusi|ue   rr/intl,,-.)  about   his   head,  for  doubt   that  hee 

should  In  stow  any  [frankincense]  in  mouth  or  eares. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xii.  c.  14. 
After  whom  marcht  a  jolly  company, 
In  manner  of  a  mashe,  enranged  orderly. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

One  time  the  king  came  sodainly  thither  in  a  maske  with 
a  dozen  maskers  all  in  ganmnls  like  sht'epeheards. 

Stow.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1516. 
And,  when  they  ceast,  it  gan  again  to  play 
The  whiles  the  maskers  marched  forth  in  trim  arav. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii,  c.  12. 

So  Demetrius  threw  aside  his  masker's  habit,  and  attiring 
himself  poorly,  did  fearfully  steal  away  out  of  his  own  eamp. 
Ralegh,  Hist,  of  (he  World,  b.  iv.  c.  7.  s.  7. 
And  dimming  the  brightnesse  of  true  honour,  with  the 
countLTt'uir  shine  of  the  contrarie,  [they]  so  maske  red  his 
vnderstanding,  that  in  the  end  they  brought  him  to  tract 
the  steps  of  lewd  demeanour,  and  so  were  causers  both  of 
his  and  their  owne  destruction. 

Holinshed.  History  of  England,  an.  1377. 
Mac.  Wee'l  first  thank  lieauen 


And  I 


Xa'.i/>i:-:. 


•  Unfortunate  Mother,  E.  3. 
\  wheivin  a  glorious  (though 


And  seen  of  !:;'■■' 

I  found  all  but  a  rose  hedg'd  with  a  brier, 
A  naught,  a  thought,  a  masquerade  uf  dreams. 

Drummond.    Urania,  s.  2. 
A  bird's  was  proper,  yet  he  scorns  to  wear 
Any  but  that  wlin!,  mi-hl  his  thunder  bear. 
Down  with  his  vtn.-iurradtaq  wings  he  flies 
And  bears  the  little  Trojan  to  the  skies. 

Croxall.  Ovid.  Melam,  b.  x. 
But  the  battery  raised  for  the  demolition  of  both  [the 
inpinin  and  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ]  was  mask,-,!  with 
urh  an  hypocrisy  as  the  world  never  saw  before,  nor  iii  ,-, 
a  be  hoped)  will  ever  see  agsin. 

Home.    Works,  vol.  v.  Dis.  9. 

Meanwhile  the  face 

four,  als  the  mood  l-thar-i.-  with  a  mask 

Were  task'd  to  the  full  strength,  ahsorb'd  and  lost. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  iv. 
What  if  I  give  a  masquerade?— I  will. 

But  how  .'  aye,  there's  the  ruh  !  i  }>an*i>i>j)  I've  got  my  cue  : 
The  world's  a  >n<i.s<!tierath'  !   the  nmskerr.  you,  you,  you. 

Goldsmith.  Epilogue  to  the  Comedy  of  ike  Sisters. 


Out-s 


-)'<:>: 


\        Fr.  Masso. 
\chio,  or  Mad 


m  \  so: 
Ma/son,  ,,.       ,„ 

!\1a's..m;y.  )  rives  from  Lat.  Maccria,  a  long 
wall.  Others  from  Machina;  because  the  builders 
stood  upon  machines  to  raise  their  walls.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  obviously  the  same  word  as  Maison,  a 
house  or  mansion;  applied  to  the  person  who 
builds,  instead  of  the  thing  built.  The  Fr.  Mai- 
soimer,  is  to  build  houses.  Massoncr,— to  build 
of  stone,  It  is  applied  by  usage  to— 
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A  builder   in  stone;    masonry,  work  in  stom 
also  the  solid  mass  of  stone  from  the  quarry 

Vl'  any  mason  ther  to.  makede  a  molde 

"Wall  alio  here  wyse  eagles.— Tiers  Flouhman,  p.  223. 

About  him  left  he  no  mason. 

That  stone  could  lay.  Chaucer.  Bom.  of  (he  Base. 


Id.  lb. 


It  is  sayd  of  trouth,  that  al  buyldynges  are  masoned  and 
wroughtc  of  diuer.se  stones,  and  all  great  ryuers  are  purged 
and  as.-emblcde  of  ditno's  suites  and  spry n u;rs  of  water. 

Berners.  Fioissart.   Crottycle,  vol.  i.  c.  1 
The  obelisks,  of  one  whole  stone 

Neare  fortie  yards  or  more, 
Hnr'e  pillars,  caru'd  in  rnasonrie 
With  prowse  of  knights  before. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  xii.  c.  H. 
Obedient  to  the  mason's  call, 
They  roll  the  stones  and  rai-o  the  wall. 

Cambridge.  An  Apoloyy  for  tcnliity  Verse. 

.    ■  From  its  base 

Ev'n  to  \  on  turrets  trim,  and  taper  spires, 
All  is  of  choicest  masonry.  Mason.  Elfrida,  Ode  1. 

If  you  saw,  for  instance,  a  half  linish'd  building,  sur- 
rounded Willi  heaps  of  brick  and  stone  ana  mortar,  and  all 
the  itiMniineiils  of  mosottrtt ;  could  you  not   infer  lium  tint 

effect  that  it  was  a  woik  ofilcsien  and  Irivance? 

Hume.  On  the  Understanding,  s.  11. 

MASO'RAH.      See  the  quotation  from  Grew. 

Masnrah,  a  certain  Critica  Sacra,  wherein  are  delivered 
the  varieties  of  winiina  and  reading  throughout  the  Old 
Testament,   not  performed   by  any  other   author,  but  the 

deeds  of  year..  pronaOiy  begun  about  the  lime  of  the  Macka  ■ 
bees,    certainly   before    the    .loiii-ahon   Talmud,    a   Hebrew 

of  tile   masiaelicl.  notes,   and  was  lir.t  published,  as  saitli 
Calvisiirs,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  311(1. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iv.  c.  I. 
Ye  have  an  author  great  beyond  exception,  Moses  ;  and 
one  yet  greater,  he  who  hedg'd  in  from  abolishing  every 
smallest  jot  ami  titlle  id'  precious  cjuily  contained  in  that 
law,  with  a  more  accuiate  and  lasting  "ozs.oW/i,  than  either 
the  synagogue  of  1',/ia  or  the  Galiboau  school  at  Tiberias 
hath  left  us.— Milton.  Doct.  of  Divorce.  To  the  Parlament. 

MASQUERADE.     See  Mask. 
MASS.        ")      Fr.  Masse;  It.  and  Sp.  Massa  ; 
Ma'ssv.  !    Lat.    Massa ;     Gr.    Mafa,    from 

Ma'ssiness.   I  Mao-cr-ftt/,   subigere,    to    beat    or 
Ma'ssive.     J  press  (into  a  lump. )    Sp.  Massar, 
amass,/,;  1"  knead  Ihe  dough.      See  Amass. 

The  quantity  or  magnitude  formed  by  collecting 
or  compressing  inlo  unc  heap  or  bulk;  a  heap  or 
accumulation,  a  bulk  or  body,  a  lump. 


Wlnlto   I 


vrought l 


The  vessels  eke  that  i 


lade  i. 


g&ther'd  all  in  heap. 


d  because  a  deepe 
3  rage. 
Agricola,  p.  188. 


Etter  to  support  him  in  forraine  parts. 

Bacon.  Bell.  VII.  p.  159. 

On  which  there  stood  an  image  all  alone 

Of  u:os-.y  gold.  S/icnsri-.   Fact  o'  /locate,  b.  iii.  C.  II. 

Matchablc  lo  tlcse  was  the  famous  flatter  of  Esope  the 


-Hal/. 


the 


One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  degn 


!,/  .$■  Cuts, 


The 


n  with  gilded  plate  wer 

s  with  mttssttc  dislies  press'd. 

'  Congreve.  Juvenal,  Sat.  II. 
itary  sword  is  a  heavy  massicc  weapon, 
'      v,  ielded  by  a  strong  and  skilful  a 


I  slabs  and  i  ills,  opens  dnsadfnl  ga  dies  ula  ic  it  falls,  severs 
hubs,  lops  Ihe  head,  or  cleaves  the  body. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Eer.  1. 
Rude  was  the  pile,  and  massy  proof, 
That  first  uprear'd  its  haughty  roof, 
On  Windsor's  brow  sublime,  in  warlike  si.oe 

ll'ar/ois.  VJe  for  (he  New  Year,  PS3, 


I  Messu.  The  word  was  introduced 
Ma'sser.  f  into  the  northern  lanicua^es  also. 
Ma'ssing,  n.  )  Skinner  says,  Bar.  Lat.  Missa, 
and  Vossius,  that  it  is  undoubtedly  used — a  mit- 
tendo  pro  missio;  the  people  bein£  dismissal  when 
the  services  were  ended,  with  the  words  "  Ite, 
missa  est."  Various  other  reasons  arc  assigned  for 
-tii*-  derivation;  but  this  seems  the  most  probable. 
Tyndall  (see  the  quotation  from  him)  adopts  the 
Hebrew  etymology.     See  Missal. 

1  &  at  ys  masse  hym  seydc, 

Syre  byssop,  wy  ne  eyfst  us  o(  thynu  wyte  brede 

That  tliou  est  the  suit"  at  thy  matter-. R.  Gloucester,  p.  238. 


Tlie  thrid  day  of  Aduent,  bifor  Cristcs  i 
The  kyug  a  seknes  hent. 
A  Goddes  halfpeny,  or  a  ; 


B.  Brunne,  p.  103. 


pemj; 
Or  yeve  us  ol"  your  braun,  if  ye  haue  any. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7331. 

Thys  worde  mass,'  is  not  in  the  Byble  translated  by  Saynt 
Jerome,  nor  in  none  other  that  we  haue. 

Bible,  1551.  A  Table  of  the pryncipall  Matters. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  it  was  called  masse  of  his  Hebrue 
vonrd  miiac/t,  which  signirieth  a  pension  geuyng,  berause 
that  at  eucry  mtrsse  inc  gaue  eucry  man  a  port  in  accordyng 
t,  ut'j  his  po-.V.-r  vnto  the  sustentation  of  the  poore. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  323. 

This  holy&uccessour  of  Peter  and  Vicar  of  Christ  (as  they 
call  Popes)  was  accused  of  his  Cardinally  and  P,i*h„|ipes 
\nto  the  Emperour  Otho  in  the  general  Sinode  at  Home, 
that  he  would  say  no  seruice,  he  massed  wyth 
tion,  Szc.—Bule.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

A  good  j 


ivn;-, nex'S,     svngynges,    sensinges,    \'    masung^s,    us    tliys 
CuthkoLes  were,  and  are  yet  to  this  daye?—/tf.  E.Fot.  pt.i. 

The  chastyte  of  hys  masmongers.—Id.  lb. 
For  the  fyrst  three  [consyderacions]  a  priest  aughte  not 
(he  sa)  th)  to  astayne  from  his  massc-sayeng.—Id.  lb. 

The  witlessly-malicious  Prosopopey,  wherein  my  refuter 
brings  in  the  reverend  and  peertesse  Bishop  of  London, 
pleading  for  his  wife  to  his  metropolitan,  becomes  wel  the 
mouth  of  a  scurrile  masse-priest,  and  is  worthy  nothing  hut 
a  bcorne. — Bp.  Hall.  Honour  of  Maried  Clergie,  b.  ii.  s.  7 

Many  nations  there  be  even  at  this  day,  and  such  as  enjoy 
peace  and  know  not  what  warre  meauctli,  who.se  wealth  ami 
riches  lyeth  principally  in  mast  :  yea,  and  elsewhere  in  time 
of  dearth  and  for  want  of  other  graine,  folke  use  to  drie  their 
■must,  grind  it  into  ineale,  temper  it  with  water,  and  thereof 
in ;.Le  dough  for  bread.— Holland.  Plinic,  b.  xvi.  c.  5. 

There  is  indeed  one  sort  of  sacrifice,  which  if  it  were  true, 
(;is  it  is  eontulently  pretended)  would  be  really  an  available 
propitiation  for  sin  ;  and  that  is,  the  repeating  of  the  great 
sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ;  which  those  of  that  com- 
munion now  mentioned  affirm  to  be  done  daily  in  their 
sacrifice  of  the  mass.  But  this,  the  Apostle  expressly  tells 
us,  is  impossible.— Clarke,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  137. 


shillings.— Blachstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv. 

MA'SSACRE,  v.  ^      Fr. Massacre?;  h.Maccl- 

Ma'ssacre,  n.  \htre.    Skinner  thinks,  from 

Ma'ssacrer.  J  the    It.   Mazzare,    to   kPJ 

(properly)  with  the  stroke  or  blow  of  a  club  or 

mace ;   It.  Mazza  •  Fr.  Masse.     See  the  quotation 

from  Jortin.     Generally — 

To  slaughter  or  slay  : — it  appears  to  be  applied, 
when  Utile  or  no  resistance  is  or  can  be  made,  and 
the  carnage  or  butchery  is  indiscriminately  mur- 
derous.    See  the  quotation  from  Dryden. 

And  passing  Dee,  with  hardy  enterprise 

Shall  backe  repulse  the  \aliaunl  Hroekwcll  twise, 
And  Bangor  v,  ith  m  '■'...  a  end  martyrs  fill. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtieene,  b.  HI.  c.  3. 

lie  [Praxiteles]  expressed  moreover  in  brasse  and  that 
most  lively  ILmuodius  ami  Aristogiton,  massacring  the 
tyrant  Pisistralus.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiv.  c.  8. 

Put  he  was  diverted  from  that  determination  by  a  sorrow- 
ful menage,  Ihai  the  cohort  was  n/ass-n-rrti  hv  tlic  fraude  of 
the  Agrippinensis.— Sa:-i:\:    Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  180. 

And  from  her  slumber  waken'd  with  alarms, 
Riscth  to  sing  of  many  a  massacre. 

Drayton.   The  Barons' Wars,  b.  ii. 
Slaughter  grows  murlher  when  it  goes  too  far, 
And  makes  a  massacre  what  was  a  war. 

Drgden,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  Act  v.  sc.2. 
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It  [Jacobinism]  stands  chiefly  upon  aviolation  of  property, 
massacring  by  judgments  or  oihrrwi»e  those  who  make  any 
struggle  lor  their  old  regal  government,  and  their  legal  he- 
reditary or  acquired  possessions. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Pence,  Let.  1. 

In  Skinner  we  have  the  etymologies  of  the  word  massacre : 
I  think  that  they  aie  all  wh.ng,  and  that  it  comes  from  mart.' 
sacrum.— Jortin.   Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  i'S'J. 

Hitherto  it  seems  we  have  put  wax  into  our  ears  to  shut 
them  up  against  the  tender,  soothing  strains  of  regicides, 
as^Lssins,  massacrers,  and  septcmbrisers. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  I. 

MAST.  )  A.  S.  Mast,  mcest-cgp ;  Dut.  and 
Ma'sted.  J  Ger.  Mast ;  Dut.  Mast-boom ;  Gcr. 
Mast-baum;  Fr.  Mas ;  Sp.  Mastil.  In  A.  S. 
Got.  and  Dut.  the  word  is  used  in  conjunction  with 
qip,  a  beam,  Dut.  Boom,  Ger.  Baum,  and  may  be 
the  adjective  most;  the  greatest,  the  chief,  the 
principal  beam  or  pole.      See  Junius. 

The  beam  or  pole  set  up  in  the  ship  or  vessel, 
to  support  or  carry  the  main-sail. 


But  all  to  broke  mast  and  cable, 
So  that  the  ship  with  sodaine  blaste 
(When  men  leste  wene)  is  ouercast.- 


■Gower.  Con.A.i.  i. 


His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine, 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand, 
He  walkt  with  to  support  uneasie  steps. 


Fori 


-Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i, 
r'd,  and  their  masts  are  spent. 

Drgden.  Ovid.  Dido  to  JEneas. 
)  where  far 


From  some  transparent  river's  naval  course 
Arise,  and  fall,  our  various  hills  and  vales, 
No  where  far  distant  from  the  masted  wharf. 

Dger.  The  Fleece,  b.  iii. 

Along  whose  high  pil'd  base 

The  port  capacious,  ill  a  moon'd  embrace, 
Throws  her  masi-f<>rr:-l.  waving  on  the  gale 
The  vanes  of  ev'ry  shore  that  hoist  the  sail. 

Mickle.  Almada  Hill. 
Creat  was  the  joy,  when  at  day-break  ill  the  meriting  Che 
ran  at  the  mast-head  announced  a  squaic-rigged  vessel  in 
iew. — Observer,  No.  89. 


MAST.      ^       A.  S.  Mast ;     Ger.  and  Dut. 
Ma'sti'UL.    )•  Mccst,     glandes,     suum     sagina, 
Ma'stless.  )  acorns,    pig's  meat ;     from  Ger. 
Masten;  Dut.  Me.-ten,  saginare,  to  fatten,  (Skin- 
ner. )     A.  S.  Mccst,  glans,  mast,  to  fat  swine  withall. 
Mast-cm,  gc-mccst-an,  to  cramme  or  make  fat,  as 
swine  with  mast,  (Somner.) 
But  some  from  seeds  encloa'd  irj  earth  arise: 


the  s 
Drgden.   Virgil.  Georgics, 


MA'STER,  n.  \  Fr.Maistre;  It,  Maestro : 
Ma'steb,  v.  Sp.  Maestro;  La-t.Mugister, 

Ma'steruom.  which  (Vossius)    is    cither 

Ma'sterfi'll.  from  magis,  greater,  as  mi- 

Ma'sterless.  nistcr  from  minus,  or  rather 

Ma'sterly,  adj.  >  from  the  Gr.  Meyurras,  the 
Ma'sterlv,  ad.  greatest.  Sec  Magistracy. 
Ma'sterol's.  The  word  exists  in  all  the 

Ma'stership.  northern   languages.     Dut. 

Ma'istress,  or  Meester  ,•  Ger. Meister;  Sw. 
Mi'stress.  J  Mcstare  ;    A.  S.  Mccstcr,  ma- 

gister;  and  Junius  derives  it  from  A.  S.  Mccst ;  Dut. 

Meest;  Gcr.  Meist;  Sw.  Mest.     It  is  probably  from 

the  A.  S.  verb  Mag-ait,  posse,  to  mag  ;  and  see  Er. 
A  master,  then,  is  one  who  has  most,  (sc.)  power 

or  skill ;  and,  consequentially, — 

1.  A  ruler,  governor,  commander,  manager, 
conductor,  director  ;  owner  or  possessor ;  opposed 
to— servants,  or  those  ruled,  &c. 

2.  One  possessing  most,  or  a  greater  degree  of 
skill  or  knowledge  ;  one  who  excels  or  is  eminent 
for  his  skill  or  knowledge ;  a  doctor  or  teacher, 
opposed  to—scholar,  or  to  those  taught. 

Masterful,  —  powerful,  mighty,  —  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  an  excess  ;   as  full,  too  full  of  the 
idea  of  being  master  ;  domineering,  imperious. 
Maistress, — now  written  mistress,  (qv.) 
Master,  in  composition, — chief,  principal.  Mais- 
ler  tour,  the  chief  tower.     See  Maiden  Tower. 
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The  urate  lordes  and  magslrcs,  that  in  Engelond  wens. 
These  chef  townes  heo  lette  in  Engelonde  rere. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  2. 
Meny  of  this  maulres  of  mendiuant  freres 
Hure  nionye  S:  marchaundisc  ruarchen  to  gedres. 

Piers  l'louhman,  p.  i. 
That  ofte  wonne  Engelond,  and  hulde  yt  by  matptrie. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  3. 
Edward  had  the  maislri,  &  thanked  God  his  grace. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  27. 


hi  take  thee  to  a  magstirful  axer,  {cx- 
actorij,  and  the  magstcrful  axcr  sende  thee  into  prisoun. 

Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  12. 
And  when  tins  m<ty;ler  that  this  magike  wrought, 
Saw  it  was  time,  he  clapped  his  houndes  two, 
And  farewel,  al  the  revel  is  ago. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankcleines  Tale,  V.  11,516. 
This  maid  of  which  I  tell  my  tale  expresse, 
She  kept  hireselfc,  hire  coded,  no  maistresse; 
For  in  hire  living  maidens  mighten  rede, 
As  in  a  book,  every  good  word  and  dede, 
That  longeth  to  a  maiden  vertuous. 

Id.  The  Doctoures  Tale,  v.  12,011. 
Sometime  to  shew  his  lightnesse  and  maistrie 
He  plaieth  Herode  on  the  scaffold,  hie. 

Id.  The  ililleres  Tale,  v.  3384. 
Of  his  free  will  he  swore  hire  as  a  knight, 
That  never  in  all  his  lif  he  day  lie  night 
Ne  shnide  take  upon  him  no  maistrie 
Agains  hire  will.— Id.  The  Frankcleines  Talc,  v.  11,058. 
And  eke  amidde  this  purprise 
Was  made  a  tour  of  gieat  maislnse, 
A  fairer  saugh  no  man  with  sight, 

Large  and  wide,  and  of  great  might. — Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
And  cursed  the  time  that  euer  slouth 
Should  haue  such  maslerdome  of  trouth.  Id.  Dreamc. 

Withuuten  ielousie,  and  such  debate: 
Shall  no  husbonde  saine  to  me  checke  mate. 
For  either  they  be  full  of  ielousie, 

Or  maslerfull,  or  louen  novelrie. — Id.  Troil.  8;  Cres.  b.  U. 
But  Christ  for  us  that  shed  his  blode, 
Bad  his  priests  no  maistership  have, 
Ne  carke  not  for  clothis  ne  fode. 

Id.   The  Plowman's  Tale,  pt.  iil. 
The  noblest  of  the  Grekes  that  ther  were 
Upon  hire  shuldres  carrieden  the  bere 
With  slacke  pas,  and  eyen  red  and  wete 
Thurghout  the  citee,  by  the  maister-strete. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2904. 
Jason  is  romed  forth  to  the  citie, 
That  whyk.me  cleped  was  Jasconicos 
That  was  the  mastcr-toune  of  all  Colcos. 

Id.  The  Legend  of  Dido. 
And  som  of  hem  wondred  on  the  mirrour, 


■Wherof  the  worlde  is  yet  l 

Of  the  maistries  that  he  wrought. 

Anone  into  melanotic. 

As  though  it  were  a  fransie 


Gawer.  Con.  A.  b. ' 


Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  308. 
Howbeit  if  hys  maslcrshgppe  be  not  fully  pacified,  let  hym 
aore  groundly  open  hys  niynde. — Frgth.  lt'orkcs,  p.  50. 
Ne  could  that  painter  (had  he  lived  yet) 

Which  pictur'd  Venus  with  so  curious  quill, 
That  till  posleritie  admyred  it. 
Have  purtray'd  this,  l.n  .ill  his  maislrinq  skill. 

Spenser.  Ilgmn.  To  Heatenly  Beautis, 
Wiih  cruell  chaufe  theiE  coungei  they  whet, 
The  magsUrdeiuc  of  each  l.y  foicc  to  gainc. 

Id.  Faerie  Cln.ei'.e,  b.  v.  c.  2. 


O,  had  I  nee,  pour  '.  might. 

lour  power  of  handling,  shadow,  ayie,  and  spright, 

How  I  would  draw,  and  take  hold  md  ii>  !i-ht. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Poet  lo  the  Palvltt. 

Even  so  it  comes  many  times  into  my  mind  to  say  thus 

unto  one  that  drawcth  by  head  and  Mnnileers  into  a  feast, 

that    sophistical    and    masterful  Syllogisme  Kep:TTto»;     My 

good  friend  what  is  this  to  Bacchus  ? 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  528. 
But  she  was  fallen  into  great  sicknesse. 
And  heard  sa>ne,  for  not  might  it  ben  hid, 
How  masterful!  a  leech  he  had  him  kid. 

Browm.  The  Shejihcard's  ripe,  Eel.  1. 
His  silver  shield  now  idle,  nnitterUuc. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiiceue,  b.  i.  c.  7 


MAS 

Would  you  not  deeme  it  breath'd?  and  that  those  veins 
Did  verily  beare  blood  ? 
Pol.  Masterly  done : 
The  very  life  seems  warme  vpou  her  lipne. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tate,  Act  v.  sc.  3 
Must  we  learn  from  canons  and  quaint  sermoniit;^.  int'.T- 
lin'd  with  barbarous  Latin,  in  illumine  a  period,  to  wreath 
an  enthymema  with  masterous  dexterity. 

Milton.  Apology  far  SmectymnUus. 

The  kinds  of  this  seignoury,  Seneca  makes  two :  the  one, 

polestas  aid  imperium,  power  or  command:  the  oilier,  pro- 

tive  of  the  one  is  the  'subject,  of  the  other  the  slave. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  9.  s.  1. 
What  good  in  parts  in  many  sbar'd  we  see, 

From  Nature,  gracious  Heaven,  or  Fortune  flow, 
To  make  a  >,,',/e.7<r-/"V.v  of  worth  below, 
Heaven,  Nature,  Fortune,  gave  in  gross  to  thee. 

Drummond.  On  the  Death  of  a  Nobleman. 
Let  us  not  number,  hut  weigh  your  texts  :  the  rather,  for 
that  I  find  these  as  your  master-proof es,  set  as  challengers 
in  every  of  your  defences. 

Dp.  Hall.  An  Apology  against  the  Bromiisfs. 


MAT 


Daniel.  On  the  Death  of  the  Erie  of  Devonshire. 
Those  masters  (lien,  but  seen,  not  understood, 
"With  onerous  emulation  lir'd  thy  blood: 
For  what  ill  nature's  dawn  the  child  admir'd, 
The  youth  endeavouv'd,  and  the  man  acquir'd. 

Dryden.   Ep.  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
"With  just  hold  strokes  he  dashes  here  and  there, 
Showing  great  maslirii  with  little  care, 
Scorning  to  varnish  his  good  touches  o'er, 
To  make  the  fools  and  women  praise  the  more. 

Rochester.  Allusion  to  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  10. 
One  single  person  has  performed  in  this  translation,  what 
1  once  despair'd  to  have  seen  done  by  the  force  of  several 
masterly  hands.— Theobald.  Censor,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 
Then  to  preserve  the  fame  of  such  a  deed, 
For  Python  slain,  he  Python  games  decreed, 
Where  noble  youths  for  iii<uJ<:r.Jii;i  should  strive 
To  quoit,  to  run,  and  steeds  and  chariots  drive. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  i. 
Should  you  no  honey  vow  to  taste, 
But  what  the  master-bees  have  plac'd 
In  compass  of  [heir  colls,  how  small 

A  portion  to  your  share  will  fall.         Waller.   To  'Adinila. 
In  her  [Dorinda]  and  in  thy  picture,  we  may  view 
The  utmost  Nature,  or  that  Art,  can  do, 
Each  is  a  maslerju.rr,  desie'll'd  so  well, 
l  strive  to  parallel. 

Pomfrct.  To  the  Painter. 


That  future  t 


Some  painters  will  hit  the  chief  1 


and  masterstrokes 


pt.  ii. 


Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way 

oi'i  Furze,  unprofitably  gay, 

There  in  hi-:  noise  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Tillage. 
i  Nor  are  the  m<v.l,<i  /y  strokes  perceived  with  more  exqui- 
ite  relish  and  satisfaction,  than  the  negligencies  or  absnr- 
lities  with  disgust  and  uneasiness.— Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  1. 


■His, 


•-hi-,1 


MA'STICATE,  v.  ^       Fr.  Mastication,   masti- 

Mastica'tion.  Vcaloire;       It.    Mastic, ire, 

Ma'sticatory.  J  masticazione  ;  Sp.  Masti- 
car.  Lat.  of  the  Lower  Ages,  Mastkare,  i.  e. 
mandere  cibum,  dentibus  torero,  manilucare ;  Gr. 
Maorafete,  (Voss.  de  Vit.  lib.  iv.  c.  IS.) 

To  chew  the  food,  to  bruise  or  crush  it  witli  the 
teeth. 

Remember  maslicalories  for  the  mouth. 

Bacon.  Medical  Remains. 

So  for  instance,  the  tongue  serves  not  only  for  tasting,  but 
also  to  assist  the  :i„islirali..,i  of  Hie  in eil  and  deglutition,  by 
turning  it  about  and  managing  it  in  the  mouth. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

But  now  I  eat  my  meals  with  pain, 

Averse  to  masticate  the  grain.  Cotton,  Fab.  6. 

The  external  "grinders"  of  the  food,  the  teeth,  "shall 
ceas",  because  they  are  few."  and  the  work  of  mnstimtir,,, 
shall  be  imperfectly  performed—  Home.  Works,  vol.iv.  Dis.l. 

MA'STICK,  n.  \       Fr.  Mastic  ;     It.  Maslicc  ;  ! 

Ma'stick,  adj.  |  Sp.  Almastiga  ■  Lat.  Mastkhe; 
Gr.  Matmxij ;  the  gum  of  the  lentisk  tree ;  now 
applied  to— 

Gums  of  various  sorts ;  to  a  cement,  adhesive 
as  gum. 


Or  Gellia  wore  a  velvet  mastiek  patch 
Upon  her  temples  when  no  tooth  did  ach. 

Bp.Hall,  b.vi.  Sat.  1. 
As  for  the'  small  particles  of  brick  and  stone,  the  least 
moistness  would  join  them  in  oilier,  and  turn  them  into  a 
kind  otmastich,  which  those  insects  could  not  divide. 

Addison. 
And  on  the  structure  next  he  heaps  a  load 
Of  sulphur,  turpentine,  ami  mastic  wood. 

Garl/i.  The  Dispensary,  c.  3. 

MA'STIFF.  Fr.  Mestif,  mastin ;  It.  Mastinoj 
Sp.Ma.itin.  Skinner  derives  from  maesten,  sagi- 
nare,  to  fatten,  because  it  is  a  dog  of  a  large  size, 
and  on  that  account  appears  the  fatter.  Minshew, 
— from  maison  tenant,  because  he  keeps  or  guards 
the  house.  Manwood, — as  in  the  quotation  from 
Pennant. 

On  ther  first  escbel  he  smnt  in  fulle  hastif, 

&  thorgh  tham  ilka  dei,  ais  grehuund  or  maslif. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  189. 
The  mastiffe  dog  is  voyded  well 
that  barcks  or  ere  he  bite. 

Turbervilc.  To  Browne  of  Liyhl  BeUefe, 
As  when  an  eager  masliffe  once  doth  prove 
The  taste  of  bloud  of  some  engored  beast, 
No  words  may  rate,  nor  rigour  Mm  remove 
From  greedy  hold  of  that  his  blouddy  feast. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c,  9. 

Two  mastiffs  gaunl  aiol  grim  her  flight  pursu'd, 
And  oft  their  1'aMen'd  lain.-;,  in  bluod  embru'd, 
Oft  they  came  up.  ami  pineh'd  lor  tender  side, 
"  Mercy,  O  mere\',  heav'n,"  she  ran  and  cry'd. 

Dryden.  Theodore  Ik  llonoria. 


The: 


i  the  mastiff  or  ban  dog,  a  species  of  great  siz 


and  strength,  and  a  very  loud  barker.     Manwood  (Forest 
supposed  to  frighten  away  robbers  by  its  tremendous 


;ays,  it  derives  its  name  from  Mase  the  ihefe,  being 
ed  to  frighten  away  robbers  by  ' 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Must:/. 

MAT,  v.      ~\       A.  S.    Meatia,   meatte;     Dut. 

Mat,  n.         V  Matte  ,•   Ger.  Matte :    Sw.  Malta : 

Ma'ttress.  )  Lat.  Malta,  which  Martinius  de- 
rives from  the  Heb.  Mittah,  a  bed  or  couch. 
Wachter,— from  Ger.  Mei:l-en;  A.  S.  Million,  to 
cover.  The  Fr.  Natte,  from  Lat.  Malta,  (Menage.) 
Applied  to — 

An  intertcxture  or  interweaving  of  rushes,  straw, 
or  other  material.     And  to  mat,— 

To  cover  or  protect  with  mat;  also,  to  inter- 
weave into  a  close  or  thick  mass ;  to  close,  thicken, 
or  join  closely  into  one  mass. 

At  length  I  on  a  fountain  light, 

Whose  brim  with  pinks  was  platted  ; 
The  hank  with  dall'adillies  dight 
With  grass,  like  sleave  was  mailed. 

Drayton.  The  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

In  the  skin  the  fibers  are  matted  as  wool  is  in  a  hat ; 

which  is  a  kind  of  artificial  skin. — Univ.  Casino.  Sac.  b.  i.  c.i. 

Flees  breed  principally  in  straw  nr  o,  e 

been  a  little  moisture.— Bacon.  Nalurall  Historie,  §  090'. 

The  knotted  oaks  shall  showers  of  honey  weep, 
And  through  the  matted  grass  the  liquid  gold  shall  creep. 
Dryden.  Virgil,  Past.  1. 
Or  on  the  mat  devoutly  kneeling, 
Would  lift  her  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling. 

Swift.  The  Progress  of  Love. 
Born  of  rich  parentage,  and  nicely  bred, 
She  lodg'd  on  down,  ami  in  a  damask  bed' 
Yet  fearing  no!  the  ilanjoTs  of  the  deep, 
On  a  hard  mattress  is  content  to  sleep. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  G. 
Where  Cam,  meandering  thro'  the  matted  reeds, 
With  loitering  wave  his  groves  of  laurel  feeds. 

Warton.  The  Triumph  of  Iris. 

MA'TACHIN.      Fr.  Matachin,  matassin;    It. 

Mattacini ;  Sp.  Matachin.  Danza  de  matachenes, 
a  dance  with  swords,  in  which  they  fence  and 
strike  one  at  another,  as  if  they  were  in  earnest, 
receiving  the  blows  on  the  bucklers,  and  keeping 
time  ;  so  called  from  Matar,  to  kill,  because  they 
seem  to  kill  one  another,  (Delpino.)  I  believe, 
says  Skinner,  from  the  It.  Matto,  (mad,)  from  the 
mad  gestures  which  the  dancers  use.  Mr.  Douce 
supposes  the  names  Dance  of  fools  (qutere  madcaps) 
and  Dance  ofmatachins  to  be  equivalent. 

The  frisking  fairies  oft  when  horned  Cynthia  shines, 
Before  me  as  i  walk  dance  wanton  mataehines. 

Drayton.   The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  0. 


But  that  I'm  patient,  and  not  a  cholerick  old  teasty  fool, 
like  your  father,  I'd  dance  a  matachin  with  you,  should 
make  you  sweat  your  best  bloud  for't. 

Beaum.  £  F letch.   The  Elder  Brother,  Actv.  sc.  i. 

MA'TADORE.  '  Sp.  Matador,  a  murderer, 
from  matar,  Lat.  Mactarc,  to  kill.  At  the  game 
of  ombre  there  are  four  matadores,  that  is,  four 
murdering  cards,  so  called  because  they  win  all 
others. 
Now  move  to  war  her  sable  matadores, 
In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swarthy  Moors. 

Pope.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  c.i. 

MATCH,  n.  Fr.  Meche,  meiche ;  It.  Miccia, 
miccio  ;  Sp. Media;  Low  Lat.  Myxa,  ellychnium 
lucernte,  from  the  Gr.Mu£a,  which  (Vossius)  pro- 
perly signifies  mucus,  but  metaphorically — ellych- 
nium, quodque  emungilur  de  lucerna.  Cotgrave 
explains  the  Fr.  Meiche, — • 

The  wick  or  snuff  of  a  candle ;  the  match  of  a 
lamp ;  also,  match  for  a  harquebuse.  It  is  ap- 
plied to — 

Any  unctuous  or  resinous  substance ;  or  a  ma- 
terial dipped  in  an  unctuous  or  resinous  substance, 
for  the  purpose  of  speedy  ignition. 

Lyght  fuyr  in  the  matlehe. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  330. 

Of  the  grapes  which  this  Palma  Christi,  or  Ricinus  doth 

carie,  there  he  made  exeelleiil  v.ieks  or  vml.-hes  for  lamps 
and  candles,  which  will  cast  a  most  clean,  light.  I  Elli/chiiia. 
clin-ttatis  pitfcipua?.] — Holland.  Pliliie,  b.  xxiii.  c.  4. 

Nor  will  it  [the  smoke  of  sulphur]  easily  light  a  candle, 
until  that  spirit  be  spent,  and  the  flan  " 
match. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  yi. 

We  took  a  piece  of  match,  such  as  soldiers  use,  of  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  little  finger,  or  somewhat  thicker. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 

See  To  Make,  v. 
To  pair  or  couple,  to  inter- 
marry.     Matchless, — that   do 
not    match ;    that    cannot   be 
matched. 

A  match,  (e.  g.  at  cricket,)  in  which  the  con- 
tending parties  are  matched  or  made  equivalent  to 
each  other,  or  opposed,  as  of  equivalent  skill  or 
strength. 
Right  as  our  first  letter  is  now  an  A 
In  beautie  first  so  stood  she  makcles, 
Her  goodly  looking  gladed  all  the  preea. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  8;  Cres.  b.  I. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Than  the  kynge  sayde,  is  my  sonne  deed  or  hurt,  or  on 

the  yerfhc  felled  ;  no  sir  <junth  ihe  knoiht,  hut  he  is  hardely 
matched,  wherfore  he  hallo-  node  of  your  ayde. 

Berners.  Fmlssurl.  Cmayvle,  vol. i.e.  130. 


compt  accompted  for  theyr  betters  any  thing  let  or  w'stad 
the  both  by  worde,  and  countenance  to  shew  them  self 
plainly  to  hate  and  detest  and  abhorre  utterlye,  the  pestilent 
contagion  of  al  such  smoky  comunication. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1035. 

Some  raign'd,  whose  acts  of  state  did  grace  the  stage, 

By  rebels'  ruined,  siiaiieeie  jail  to  shame, 

Which  might  have  malih'd  the  host  of  any  age, 

If  they  had  beene  as  fortunate  to  fame. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.   The  sixth  Houre. 
Ferrers  his  talierd  with  rich  verry  spread, 
Well  known  in  many  a  warlike  match  before. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  ii. 


Als  as  she  double  spake,  so  heard  she  double. 

With  malehlesse  earcs  deformed  and  distort 

Fil'd  with  false  rumors  and  sedition's  trouble. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quccne,  h.  i 

Oh  think  me  not 

So  dull  a  devil,  to  forget  the  loss 

Of  such  a  maleltlrss  wife  as   I  possess'd. 

Beaum.  8;  Fletch.  The  Knight  of  Malta,  Act  \ 
But  sharp  remembrance  on  tin-  l'.nglish  part 
And  shame  of  being  malch'd  by  such  a  foe, 


Where  n;rc  Asranius 
V.'uh  horns  and  limmi 
And  pitch  their  toils  i 


i  hunting  twitch  ordain, 
ml  Hie  shady  plain. 

./.  ^/ifi>,  b.\ 


'  '     '  '  '■ 

They'd  get  pood  mulches  ere  the  season  clos'd. 
They'd  smile,  perhaps,  with  seeming  discontent, 
And',  sneering,  wonder  what  the  creature  meant. 

Whitehead.  Epilogue  to  Creuta. 

.MATE,  v.  )  Check-mate;  Fr.  Kschec,  and 
Mate,  n.  )  mat ;  It.  Scncco  matto,  at  the  game 
of  chess,  when  the  kin?;  is  malt,  i.  c.  defeat,  so  that 
lie  cannot  stir,  and,  consequently,  the  game  lost. 
Mail, —  from  Old  Lat.  Matlus,  mattare,  Gr.  Mar- 
rew,  snbigere,  to  subdue.     See  Skinner  and  Rud- 

Dure  davs  be  datyd. 

r  Deedmans  Hed,  S,c. 


In  bashfulnes^e,  the  spirit*  do  a  little  go  3nd  come ; 
•with  bold  men,  upon  like  occasion,  they  stand  at  a  s 
t  Chesse,  where  it  i>  no  mate,  hut  yet  the  t 


-Bacon,  Ess. 

MATE,  v.  \      A.S.Mac. 


MATE,  r.  ^  A.S.Mar-a:  But.  Mar. 
Mate,  n.  J- ner  thinks — from  A.S.J 
Ma'tkLESS.  )  meet:    pares  enim   parib 


DuLMaci.    Skin- 
.Metan,  to 
pares  enim  paribus  facile 
aggregantur,  birds  of  a  feather  fly  together.     But 
see  Make  and  Match. 

To  match,  to  pair,  to  couple,  to  counite,  to  co- 
equal :  to  be,  stand,  or  be  placed  as  coequal,  or  in 
equipoise  ;  to  stand  up  against  or  withstand,  as 
equal;  to  oppose. 

A  mate,— one  of  a  pair  or  couple  ;  one  coupled 
or  counited  with  another  or  others  :  an  associate 
or  co-fellow,  one  whose  offices  or  labours  are  the 
same  with  those  of  another,  (without  reference  to 
rank  or  authority,  as  ship-mate,  master's-wtate. ) 


The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  tolde  her  tale. 

Surrey.  Of  the  restless  State  of  a  Loner. 
Lac.  Mistr^sse,  what's  your  opinion  of  your  sister? 
Bian.  That  h.-ir.g  nnd  herself'  she's  madly  mated. 

Shakespeare.   Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  Hi.  sc.  2. 
If  I  lou'd  many  words,  Lord,  I  should  tell  you, 
You  haue  as  little  honestic,  as  honor. 
That  in  the  way  of  loyallie,  and  truth, 
Toward  the  king,  my  ener  roiall  master, 
Bare  mite  a  sound  r  man  then  Surrie  can  he, 
And  all  that  loue  his  follies.— Id.  Hen,  VIII.  Act  iii.  sc.2. 

The  piece  of  ignorant  dow,  he  stood  up  to  me 
And  mated  my  commands. 

Bcaum.  $■  F.'elrh.   Rate  a  Wife,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

—  I  (an  old  turtle) 

"Will  win?  me  to  some  vjther'd  no;i'_*h,  "ml  thrre 
My  mate  (that's  neuer  to  be  found  againc) 
Lament,  till  I  am  lost. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
Mad  mnn,  the  clouds,  and  lightnings  malelesse, 
To  forge  with  brasse,  and  spied  nf  horn-hooft  force. 

Sandys.    Virgil.  Alntis,  b.vi. 
The  thrush  a  tenor;  of  a  little  space, 
Some  matcless  dove  doth  murmur  out  the  base. 

Peacham.  Minerv.  Britan.  (1C12.) 
From  roots,  hard  hazels,  and  from  cyons  rise 
Tall  ash,  and  taller  oak  that  mala  the  skies. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgia,  b.  ii. 
One  fatal  night  this  unrelenting  crew 
Their  mates,  and  all  the  lovely  captives,  slew, 
And  every  male ;  lest  in  the  course  of  time 
Should  rise  some  hero  to  revenge  the  crime. 

Fawkes.  Apollonius  Rhod'ms.  Argonnulics,  b.  ii. 

MATE.  v.  \      Sec  To  Amate,   and  the  Com- 
Mats,  adj.  jmentators  on  Shakespeare.    From 
A. >.M(tt-an,  somniare,  to  dream. 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  insensate  ;  to  Btupify,  to 
astound  or  astonish,  to  appal. 

<:n-.wr.  in  t'   ■  (;u;,i.-ir:M!i<  from  him,  applies  the 

"■'  "■' '  :  '  ;'   ■  ( f  dronkship  or  drunkenness. 

i  ..;.  r,.p  i\?) -i3_3f«it  and  Mate.  See 
the  GJi  -tv  to  bis  I  IrgU.  Ruddiman  derives  as 
Mate  in  <!     ■  ■' 

>-breke, 


TII'ii  thmi  'lit?  that  his  herte  wold,-  r 
"When  he  saw  liem  so  pitous  and  so  i 
That  whilom  wcren  of  so  grct  estate. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Talc, 


n  Gi*!ir.s,  unmesurable  oflength, 

Dow  mightie  David  inaken  thee  so  matcT 

Chaucer.   The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  V.  5355. 
For  as  the  man,  which  ofte  drynketh 
The  wine,  that  in  his  stoniake  wnketh, 
Wax.  ;h  lironke  an  witles  tor  a  throwe, 
l:i:.']it  so  my  lust  is  oucrthrowe, 
And  of  mine  ■  tc.—Gower,  Con.  A  b.vi. 


And  we\eth  ; 


>  fe..  hie  :iiid  taate.—ld.  lb. 


The  French  men  he  hath  so  mated 
And  their  courage  abated 
That  they  are  but  halfe  men. 

Skelton.   Why  come  ye  not 
Which  soi-y  words  her  ini'ihtie  hart  did  mate 
With  mild  regard  to  see  his  ruefull  plight, 
That  her  inhuming  wrath  she  gan  abate 
And  him  receiv'd  againe  to  former  favors  state. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 


-  So  good  night 

tie  has  mated,  and  a' 

Shakespea 


-zed  my  sight, 
Macbeth,  Act 


MATERIAL.      See  Matter 

MATE7RNAL.  )      Vr.Maternel;  It.  Maternak  i 

Mate'rmtv.  )  Sp. Maternal,  Lut.  Mat  f  rtuts : 
Gr.  Myrpifcos. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mother,  motherly:  appro- 
priate to,  or  becoming,  a  mother. 

"  Yv.  MnttTfit'. — mnUnntii,  motherhood,  the 
being  a  mother,"  (Cot grave. ) 


She,  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  watrria!  [maternal]  sap.  perforce  mu't  wither 
-.—Shakes.  Lear,  Act  iv.  s.  3. 


i  dr.i'ilv  use.- 


Her  charitv  was  the  cause  of  her  maternity. 

Purthenas  Sacr.  (1G33.)  p.  47. 
That  part  alone  of  gross  maternal  frame 
Fire  shall  devour:   while  what  from  me  he  drew 
Shall  live  immortal,  and  its  force  subdue. 

Gay.  The  Apotheosis  of  Hercules. 
Not  with  such  joy  a  mother  views  again 
Her  darling  offspring,  deem'd  in  battle  slain, 
Who  saw  the  troops  without  him  home  return'd, 
And  long  his  loss  with  tears  maternal  mourn'd. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furtoso,  b.i. 

MATH.  A.  S.  Maw-eth,  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  indicative  of  Maw-an,  metcre,  to 
mow,  (Tooke.)  G.  Douglas,  (p.  434,  v.  31,)  uses 
the  expression — "lattir  meith,"  that,  which  one 
moweth  later  or  after  the  former  math  or  mowing. 

The  first  mowing  thereof  for  the  king's  use,  is  wont  to 


i  the  i 


Hall.   Hard  Texts.   AtHOS,   I 


MATHEMA'TICKS.  ^       Fr.  Math. 
Mathbma'tick.  j  It.  Matematice;    Sp. 

MATflBHA'TICAL.  I   Matematica  ;  Lat.ilfa- 

Mathema'tically.  [  the  in  a  lira,  matIiLsis;Gr. 

Mathematician.  I  MuOiuhitlkcl,    iiadyais, 

Ma'tiiesy.  J   fiudjiuara,      airo      rou 

fmBetv;  discern,  docerc,  to  learn  or  teach. 

See  the  quotation  from  Home,  and,  for  an 
especial  usage,  sec  that  from  Grew. 

The  third  point  of  theorike, 

Whiche  eloped  is  mathematikc, 

rv-uifhd  is  in  sondrie  wise, 

And  stant  vpon  diuers  apprise.         Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

But  let  mv  masters  mathematical 

Tel  you  the  rest.— Sketton.   Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  ? 

vp  a  great  scole  at  Cauntorbury  of  al 

rht-t. trick,  ]ng\rl;.  phjlosoj  \.y,muthtsy, 
arithmetickc,  and  m'usicke. 


astrologi,  geometrye 

A  mathematical  chamber,  fur: 


957. 


C\  ■■.■j.  LL...   Thi  a  U  ge. 

Mr.  Seidell,  whose  volume  nf  natural  and  national  laws 
proves,  not  only  by  great  ruithnriiu-s  brought  together,  but 
by  exquisite  reasons  and  theorems,  almost  mathematically 
dcnion^Liative.  that  all  opinions,  yea  triors,  known,  read, 
and  collat.  d.  are  of  main  service  and  assistance  toward  the 
spcedv  attainment  of  what  is  truest. 

i.  OS  Unllcentvd  Printing. 

rere,  for  some  time, 
ophets;  as  appears 
language  of  their 
.  c.  4.  p.  327. 


..    :  j  .    ■  :  ■       ■■-.  ■...■.  .,       ;.:.       in.  ;■ 

UgS  the  mind  to,  they  might  be  able  to 
-    ..      '...■■.-..     ■     ,      . 

Locke.  Of  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  s.  7. 

In  all  sorts  of  reasoning,  every  single  argument  should  ba 
mana^'.l  as  a  mnlh'-maticat  demonstration,  the  connection 
and  dependence  of  ideas  should  be  follow'd  till  the  mind  is 
brought  to  the  sourc 


(Trtumhers,  instruct- 
•ompute  the  different 
'  bodies,  with  respect 


Bfathi  m  tti*  ki  treat  of  □ 


distances,  magnitudes,  and 
to  one  another. 
Hume.  State  of  the  Case  between  Xewton  and  Hutchinson. 

Grant  the  possibility  of  the  three  operations  described  in 
the  postulates,  and  the  correctness  of  the  solution  is  as 
mathematically  certain,  as  the  truth  of  any  property  of  the 
triangle,  or  of  the  circle. 

Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  c.  2.  s.  3. 

The  mathematician,  who  took  no  other  pleasure  in  reading 
Virgil,  but  that  of  examining  .i'.iaas's  voyage  by  the  map, 
mi.L'lit  perfectly  understand  the  meaning  of  every  Latin  word 
employed  by  that  divine  author. — Hume,  pt.i.  Ess.  IS. 

MA'TRICE.  >      Fr.  Ma  trice;  It.  Mairicc;  Sp. 

Ma'tricidb.  {  Madre,  madriz,  matriz ;  Lat. 
Matrix,  i.e.  the  mother's  (sc.)  womb. 

The  mother's  womb  ;  applied,  generally,  to  that 
in  which  any  thing  is  formed  or  moulded. 

All  that  breaketh  vp  the  matritce  shal  be  myne,  and  all 
that  breaketh  the  matric?  ainnngt?  thy  catell,  it'  it  be  male  : 
whether  it  be  oxe  or  shepe.—Bible,  I55L  Exodus,  c.  84. 

The  matrix  (which. some  have  called  another  animal 
within  us.  and  which  is  not  sulp  rtcd  unto  the  law  of  our 
will,)  after  reception  of  its  proper  tenant,  may  yet  receive  a 
strange  and  spurious  inmate. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  17. 

Nature  compensate 
ade  and  murther  of  the  raomer.- la, 

MATRI'CULATE,  v.  \       Fr.  Matricahr;     It. 

Matdi'coLATE,  n.  \Matricolare;    Sp.  Ma- 

Matri'colate,  adj.  J  tricidar,  from  the  Lat. 

Matricdla'tion.  J  Mater,  a  mother;  "for 

then  are  young  schnllers  in  an  universitie  Bold 
matriculated,  when  they  are  sworne  and  registred 
into  the  Soeietie  of  their  foster-mother  of  learning 
the  Universitie,"  (Minshew.) 

Her  goodly  name 

Honourably  reported. 

Should  be  set  and  sorted 

To  be  matriculate,  with  ladies  of  astate? 

Skelton.  The  Crowne  of  Laurel  I, 

No,  my  matriculated  confutant,  there  will  not  want  in  any 
congregation  of  this  island,  that  hath  not  been  altogether 
famish'd,  or  wholly  pfi-vtrtrd  ■.'  ith  prrhdish  leaven. 

Milton.  A  i  Apology  for  Smeciymnuu*. 

Mathew  the  puhli'-an.  when  lie  was  called  from  his  tolc- 
booth  to  a  discipleship,  and  was  now  to  he  matriculated  into 
the  family  of  Christ,  entertained  his  new  master  with  ;\ 
sump'.uoua banquet—  Bp  Hull.  Christ.  Moderation^  b.  i.  §  5. 

His  name  occurs  not  in  the  matricuta,  only  that  of  John 
Sherley,  a  Sussex  man.  and  the  son  or  a  Cent,  matriculated 
as  a  member  of  that  hall,  in  1582.  aged  14. 

Wood,  Athens  Oxnn.  vol.  i. 

Because  we  have  no  matriculation  books  above  the  time 
nf  Q  Kli/ab.  the  memory  of  many  eminent  men  in  the 
church  and  state  is  lost.— Id.  lb. 

That  everv  scholar  be  elected  by  convocation,  and  at  the 
time  of  elen'iun  be  unmarried,  and  a  member  of  some  college 
or  hall  in  the  Vniversity  of  Oxford,  who  shall  have  been 
matriculated  twenty-four  calendar  months  at  least. 


■  eb-rt.-d  by 


1  have  mentioned  mathemalicfu  as  ava; 

mind  an  hai.it  of  reasoning  closely  and  in  t 

think  il  ne.  •  <--.iry  thM   .ill  n-en  should  he  i 


■  settle  in  the 
n;  not  that  I 

p  muthcmati- 


batchelor  of  civil 
law,  in  the  Cniversily  r.f  Oxford,  of  ten  years"  standing  from 
his  mntticulntinn  :  and  aNo  a  harrish  r  at  law  of  four  yean.' 
standing  at  the  bar.— Id.  lb. 

Suffer  me  in  the  name  of  the  matriculates  of  that  famous 
university  to  ask  them  some  plain  questions.— Aibuthnot. 

MA'TRIMONY.  ^       Fr.  Matrimonie  ;    It.  and 
Matrimo'ntal.       (  Sp.MatrimomOi  Ut.Afo- 

Matrimo'mai.i.y.    [  tiiiDoniiihi.    from    mater,   a 

Matrimo'mocs.    )  mother.  3fomwn(saysVos- 

sius)  est  mera  productio  vocis  ;  in  nhich  assertion 

Vossius  is  most  probably  wron<r.    (See  Mony,  and 

Patrimony.)     Matrimony  is,— 


MAT 

"That  state  (sc.  of  union,  or  cohabitation)  in 

Which  women  become,  mean,  or  have  a  mind,  to 

become— mothers  ;  the  nuptial,  the  conjugal  state  ; 

marriage,  wedlock. 

Lawe  may  declare 

Yf  malrimonic  may  be.  of  Mule  ami  of  f.ilshede. 

Piers  Ptoulunan,  p.  31. 

monye  doith 


;.  i..! 
rtueof  this 
be  departid 


Now  shalt  thou  understonde,  that  malr 
sembling  of  man  and  woman,  that  receuer 

Biu-romi'iil  the  bonde  I  burs h  wliiche  they  m 

in  all  bii'  111,  that  is  to  say,  while  they  live  ootbe. 

Chaucer.  The  Persona  Tale. 

The  mislnterpretini;  of  the  scripture  directed  mainly 
atiainst  the  abusers  of  the  law  for  divorce  given  by  Moses, 
liaili  rhari^'d  the  blessing  of  matrimony  not  seldom  into  a 
familial  an. I  ca.  inlial.itii.a'  mischief;  at  least  into  a  drooping 
and  disconsolate  houshold  captivity,  without  refuge  or  re- 
demption.— M'Mon.  Boot,  and  Discip.  of  Divorce,  b.  l.  Pref. 

Prom  whose  two  loynes  thou  afterwards  did  ryse, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  Hi.  c.  3. 

Yet  Moses,  as  if  foreseeing  the  miserable  work  that  man's 
iaaioiauuv  anil  pusillanimity  would  make  in  this  matrimoni- 
o/  .  business,  and  endeavouring  his  utmost  to  prevent  it, 
condescends  in  this  place  to  such  a  methodical  and  school- 
like way  of  defining  and  consequencing,  as  in  no  place  of 
the  whole  law  more.— Milton.  Tetrachordon. 

l  he  went, 

le  gods  had  sent : 

With  strict  injunction  never  to  reveal. 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Talc. 

He  is  so  matrimonially  wedded  unto  his  church,  that  he 

religious  house.— Ayliffc.  Parergon. 

"With  respect  to  the  main  article  in  matrimonial  alliances, 
a  total  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  fashion  of  the 
world  ;  the  wife  now  brings  money  to  her  husband,  whereas 
an.  lent  I V  the  husband  paid  money  to  the  family  of  the  wife; 
*  ;  case  amongst  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  the  Greeks, 


MA'TRON.   ^1        Fr.  Matrone ;     It.  and  Sp. 

Ma'tronage.    \Matrona ;    Lat.  Matrona,  from 

Ma'tronal.     (mater,  (Vossius.)     Perhapsma- 

Ma'tronly.  )  tenia,  (sc.  femina,)  a  woman, 
who  is  a  mother; — 

Of  a  motherly  character ;  of  a  motherly  age  ;  of 
age  or  character,  befitting,  or  suited  to  perform, 
the  duties  of  a  mother. 

And  whan  that  this  matron  herde 

The  maner  how  this  knight  answerde, 

She  saide,  ha  treson,  wo  the  bee, 

That  haste  thus  tolde  the  priuitee, 


Which  all  women  i 

oost  desire.             Gower 

Yet  did  that  aunci 
To  cherish  her  wit 

l  all  things  choice  and  ra 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen 

MA'TTER,  k. 

Ma'TTER;  V. 

Ma/tterless. 

Ma'ttery. 

Mate'rial. 

Mate'riai.,  71. 

Mate'rialism. 

Mate'rialist. 

Materia'lity. 

Materialize,  v. 

Mate'rially. 

Mate'riate,  adj. 

Materia'tion. 


MAT 

Fr.  Maticre;  It.  Materia; 
Sp. Materia;  Lat.  Materies: 
putamus  a  matre  dici  mate- 
ries, quia  in  corporum  ra- 
tione  se  matris  instar  habet, 
(Vossius.)  Matter  is  applied 


That  of  which  any  thing 
is  formed  or  fashioned, 
composed,  constructed,  con- 
stituted ;  that  which  is  sub- 
jected or  supposed ;  (met.) 
a  subject,  an  object ;  ob- 
ject in  view,  pursued  or  followed,  contemplated, 
considered ;  considered  or  deemed,  esteemed  or 
valued — as  worthy  of  pursuit,  of  gaining,  ac- 
quiring, or  possessing;  of  perceiving,  knowing,  or 
understanding.    Also  applied  to — 

The  corrupt  liquid  stvretedfromasore  or  wound. 
To  matter, — to  form  such  corrupt  secretion. 

To  be  (met.)  or  be  deemed,  considered  or 
esteemed  worthy  of  pursuit,  of  value  or  weight, 
of  moment  or  importance;  to  import;  to  estimate 
or  esteem;  to  value. 

Material  is  used  literally,  and  also  met.  (thus) 
pertaining  to  the  matter  or  subject ;  important, 
momentous,  weighty,  substantial,  essential. 

See  the  quotations  from  Locke,  Clarke,  Berke- 
ley, Stewart,  and  Belsham,  for  certain  philoso- 
phical usages. 

And  if  thou  canst  not  tellen  me  anon, 
Yet  wol  I  yeve  thee  leave  for  to  gon 
A  twelvemonth  and  a  day.  to  seek  and  lere 


.  ■  .  . 


t  in  I 


Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Talc,  v.  6492. 
quod  tiVy,  "  we  putten  our  dede,  and  all  oure 
cause,  al  holly  in  youre  good  will." 

Id.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 


And  amongst  others,  he  [Maximilian]  had  herd  of  the 
heautie  and  vertuous  behaviour  of  the  young  Queen  of 
Naples,  the  widdow  of  Ferdinando  the  younger,  being  then 
of  matronall  ycares  of  seuen  and  twentie. 

Bacon.  King  Hen.  VII.  p.  218. 

Which  doen,  she  up  arose,  with  seemely  grace, 
And  toward  them  full  matronely  did  pace. 

Spe?iser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

Mall,  once  in  pleasant  company  by  chance, 
I  wisht  that  you  for  Compaq  ii  !  d.m  ■>■, 

Which  you  refus'd,  and  said,  your  yeares  require, 


For  thee  the  soldier  bleeds,  the  matron  mourns, 
And  wasteful  war  in  all  its  fury  burns. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi 
She,  wretched  matron,  fore'd  in  age  for  bread, 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 
To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn, 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn  ; 
She  only  left  of  :>ll  the  lnrmless  train, 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Village 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  our  gracious  sovereign  wai 

sacrilegiously  murdered  ;  hi..  e::empbrv  queen,  at  the  hc-ai 

of  the  mair una $c  of  this  land,  murdered  in  the  same  manner 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let,  1 

Safe  in  the  bosom  of  a  sylvan  scene, 

Amidst  projcniii-  shades  of  varied  green, 

Like  some  fair  matron-fan 


Vd.—Boyse,  Retirement. 


And  we  therefore 

Ben  taught  of  that  was  written  tho, 
For  thy  good  is,  that  we  also 
In  our  time  amonge  us  here 

Do  write  of  newe  some  mattere.— Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 
Ye  say  they  vnderstonde  it  in  an  allegory  sense,  and  per- 
eiued  well  that  bee  meant  not  of  hys  matcriall  body  to 
ee  eaten  with  their  teeth.— Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  460. 
I  meane  not  his  material!  crosse  that  he  himself  dved  on, 
ut   a  spirituall   crosse,   which   is  aduersitie,    tribulation, 
rorldly  depression,  &c. — Fryllt.    Workes,  p.  5. 
And  bring  him  in  materialities. 

Skelton.  The  Boke  of  Colin  Clout. 
For  Sosianus  and  Sagitta  were  men  vile  and  of  no  account, 
ieither  mattered  it  where  they  liued. 

Savite.  Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  161. 
Well  wnrtluc  stock  fnmi  which  the  branches  sprong, 

That  in  late  yeares  so  faire  a  blossom  bare, 
As  thee,  O  queene,  the  matter  of  my  song. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

Sometimes, 

A  poem,  of  no  grace,  weight,  art,  in  rimes, 
With  specious  places,  and  being  humour'd  right, 
More  strongly  takes  the  people  with  delight, 
And  better  staves  them  there,  then  all  line  noise 
Of  verse  ineere  matin-  fc^>;  and  tinkling  toies. 

B.  Jonson.  Horace.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 
Jul.  Away  with  your  matter;,'  sentences,  Momus ;  they 
ire  too  grave,  and  wise,  for  this  meeting. 

Id.  Poetaster,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Concerning  the  materials  of  seditions.     It  is  a  thing  well 

;o  be  considered  :  for  the  surest  way  to  prevent  seditions  (if 

;he  times  do  beare  it)  is  to  take  away  the  matter  of  them. 

Bacon.  Of  Seditions. 

That  were  too  long  their  infinite  contents 


MAT 

We  remain  sufficiently  satisfi  d  from  Moses,  and  the  doc- 
trine delivered  of  the  Creation,  that  is,— a  production  of  all 
things  out  of  nothing;  a  formation  nut  onely  of  matter,  but 
of  form,  and  a  matcriation  even  of  matter  itself. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Frrours,  b.  vi.  c.  1 

Body   stands    for   a    solid  extended   figured    suhstance, 
whereof  matter  is  but  a  partial,  and  more  confused  concep- 
tion, it  seeming  to  me  to  be  used  for  the  substance  and 
solidity  of  body  without  taking  in  its  extension  and  figure. 
Locke.  On  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iii.  c.  10.  s.  15. 

Matter  being  a  divisible  substance,  consisting  always^  of 
separable,  nay  of  actually  separate  and  distinct  parts,  'tis 
plain,  that  unless  it  were  essentially  conscious,  in  which 
case  every  particle  of  mutter  must  consist  of  innumerable, 
separate,  and  distinct  ennscun; -.nesses,  no  system  of  it  in 
any  possible  eumposilinn  ,,,  division,  can  be  any  individual 
conscious  being. — Clarke.  Letter  to  Mr.Dodwcll. 

The  soul,  therefore,  whose  power  of  thinking  is  undeniably 
one  individual  consciousness,  cannot  possibly  be  a  material 
substance.— Id.  lb. 

I  deny  that  there  is  any  unthinking  substratum  of  the 
objects   of  sense,   and  in   that   acceptation    that 

y  material  substance. 


meant  only  sensible  body,  that  which  is  seen  and  fe 

am  I  more  sensible  of  mattrr':;  existence,  than  you 
Berkeley,  Dial.  3. 


i  then 


ither  philosopher,  pretend  t 


:  dried  up  with  the 


[Virgil  has]  with  wonderful  art  and  beauty  maln-ialiifd 
(if  I  may  so  call  it)  a  scheme  of  abstracted  notions,  and 
clothed  the  most  nice,  refined  conceptions  of  philosophy 
in  sensible  images  and  poetical  representations. 

Tatler,  No.  115. 

By  this  means  [the  invention  of  letters]  we  materialize 
our  ideas,  and  make  them  as  lasting  as  the  ink  and  paper, 
their  vehicles. — Guardian,  No.  172. 

When  we  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  principle 
which  feels  and  thinks  and  wills,  hv  saying,  that  it  is  a 
material  substance,  or  that  it  is  the  result  of  material 
organization,  we  impose  on  ourselves  by  words;  foriieitir.g, 
that  matter  as  well  as  mind  is  known  to  us  by  its  qualities 
e,  and  that  we  are  totally  Ignora...  <>i 
Of  either.— Stewart,  of  the  Hum.  Mind,  pt.  i.  Introd. 


My  ; 


essential  properties  of  matter  are  absok 
with  perception  and  activity,  the  essential 
mind. — Belsham.  Philosophy  of  the  Mind, 


The  materialists,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  though 

with  some  impropriety  of  expression,  maintain,  that  man 
consists  uf  one  uullnnn  substance,  the  object  of  the  senses; 
and  that  perception,  with  its  modes,  is  the  result,  necessary 
or  otherwise,  of  the  organization  of  the  brain. — Id.  lb. 

For  had  not  this  disorder'd  chaos  been ; 

Had  not  these  angels  caus'd  it  by  their  sin ; 

Nor  had  compacted  earth,  nor  rock,  nor  stone. 

Nor  gross  materuiliiti  been  knov.  n. 

Byrom.  An  Epistle  to  a  Gentleman 

MA'TTIN,  adj.  }       Fr.  Matines;  I 

Ma'ttin,  n.  [  Sp.MatiTtes :  prt 

Ma'tutine.  (matutinal.      Lat. 

Matu'tinal.       J  from  matuta ;  a 
to  Aurora;  and  matuta,  from  mane,  (optima  dici 
pars.)     See  Vossius. 

The  morning;  the  break  or  dawn  of  day;  the 


It.  Mattvtino ; 
lesvelhoreo 

Matutinua, 


nueh  matcriall. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 
with  invocation,  brought  with  them 


Here  to  record, 


white  bulls,  filletted  on  the  horns,  all  which  thev  placed 

under  the  oak.— Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  9.  Scldcn.  Illust. 

Some  men  have  thought  of  a  seventh  way,  and  explicate 

our  praying  in  the  spirit  by  a  mere  \o!uhilit\  :i  language: 
which  indeed  is  a  direct  unJei  valuing  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
of  Christ,  the  spirit  uf  manifestation  and  intercession;  and 
is  to  return  to  the  materiality  and  imperfection  of  the  law. 
Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 
But  Brrtius  de  Boot,  physician  unto  Ridulphus  the 
Second,  hath  recompensed  this  defect,  and  in  his  tract, 
de  Lapidibus  et  Gcmmh,  speaks  very  maln-iaHij  h.'Tv:d". 


For  ■ 


that  i 


/   Ufyt 

jre  difficult  to  make  gold 


(which    is    the    most    ponderous    and    materia/e    amongst  ! 
'  of  Other  metalles,  less   ponderous,  and   less  aialc- 
{vicc  versa)  to  make  silver  of  lead,  or  quicksilver. 
Bacon.  Natura'.l  Historic,  §  326. 


cium  horac  matutinte,  forms  the  third  watch  of  the 
monastic  day,  (sc.)from  three  till  six  o'clock,  a.m. 

Maltens-ed— seems  a  splenetic  coinage  of  Bale. 

In  chyrche  he  was  deuout  y  now,  vor  hym  ne  ssolde  non 


They  say  that  knowe  hym  :  he  sayeth  none  at  all,  neither 

Mattt'ns.  Kuensunge.  imr  Ma-se.  nor  <  fiiimeth  at  no  churche, 
but  eyther  to  gase  or  talke.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  415. 

I       And  whan  theyr  feastfull  dayes  come,  they  are  yet  in  the 
papystyck  chinches  of  Fnglande  with  no  small  solempnite 

matt.nsed,  massed,  candeied,  lvebttd,  prccessynned,  sensed, 
smoked,  perfumed  and  v.  orshypped.— Bale.  Eng.  Vot.  pt.  i, 

Which  th'  only  sound 

Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan, 

Lichtlv  dispers'd.  and  the  shrill  matin  song 

Of  birds  on  every  bough.  Milton.  Paradise  Loit,  b.  V. 


Secondly,  according  as  the  said  stars  begin  either  to  shine 
out  or  be  hidden  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  be  up,  or  at 
evening  after  the  sunne  is  set,  they  be  said  to  rise  and  (toe 
downe,  and  thereupon  are  named  mainline  or  vespertine, 
orientall  or  oci  !.-m-.:l]!,  acvonling  as  the  one  or  the  other 
happeneth  unto  them  in  the  twy-light,  morning  or  evening. 
Certes,  when  they  arc  to  be  scene  mainline  or  vespertine,  it 
roust  be  at  the  least  three  quarters  of  an  lioure  either  before 
the  sunne  is  up,  or  after  he  is  downe:  for  within  that 
space  there  is  no  looking  afteMhem. 


IIMan 


,  hell 


Plinie.  b.  xviii.  c.  25. 
vas  rung, 
Pope.  January  Sr  May. 


Spring  of  all  charity,  who  save  the  heart 
With  kindly  sense  to  glow,  his  notia-MDj 
Superior  duty,  thus  the  sage  addrest. 


Behold,"  he  sai 
t  lark  his  mallii 
Lrise,  my  love,  a 


l  new-horn  day, 

Jaga.  The  Blackbirds. 


Another  matutinal  expressii  n  in  ancient  use  w ■■— '  C- 
you  (i.e.  God)  good  day."  implying  a  liupe  that  the  day 
might  end  as  well  as  it  had  be-un 

Pegge.  Anecdotes  <■/  Hie  English  Language,  p.  27?. 

MATTOCK.  A.  S.  Maltuc,  meotluc,  meottoc ; 
which  Somner  calls— a  trideut,  a  spade,  a  shovcll, 
a  delving  toole.  a  mattock.  Minshew  derives  it 
from  Dut.  Met  haeclie,  with  hnoke.  from  hacken,  to 
hack, — ridiculously,  says  Skinner, — who  proposes 
A.  S.  Meat,  moss,'  or  any  low  herb,  and  tog-en, 
to  tug  or  pull,  because  it  (a  mattock)  pulls  or 
tears  up. 

In  the  kynges  hoost  ther  were  a  fiue  hundred  varlettes, 
wt  mntockts  and  axes  to  make  euyn  the  waies  for  the 
caryage  to  passe. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cron.  vol.  i.  c.  207. 

For  feare  of  being  stifled  with  the  vapour  arising  from 
thence,  they  are  forced  to  giue  oner  such  fire-workes,  and 
betake  themselves  oftentimes  to  great  maltocl.es  and  pick- 
ales.—  Hakewill.  Apolngie,  b.  iv.  c.  5.  s.  2. 


Their  helple-s  babes, 
Stern  and  c 

Those  babes  r 


ichill.  The  Duellist,  b.  ii. 


MATTRESS.     See  Mat. 

MATU'RE.o.^  Ft.  Mature;  It.  Maturo  ,- 
Matt'he,  adj.  Sp.  Madura ;  Lat.  Miliums 
Mati-'rei.t.  (  (of  uncertain  origin.)  That 
Matt'rity.  J  is  properly  said  to  be  ma/are, 

Matdra'tion.     I  which  is  neither  too  quick  or 
Mati'rative.     )  early,  nor  too  slow  or  late, 
(Vossius:  )  and  thus,— 

Ripe,   perfect,   complete,   digested.       See    lu- 

IIATUUB. 

MalnrVie  is  a  mean  between  two  extremities,  wherein 
nothyng'  lickcth  or  ex<-edeth.  and  is  in  such  a  state,  that 

it  IH.iv  neither  en,  i .;   nor   imnysshe  without   losinL-e  the 

denomination  of  matuiii,'  Whan  they  (the  actes  of  man) 
be  d.mnc  w  it ti  sin-he  moderation,  that  nothing  in  the  dning 
may  he  sene  superfluous  or  indiL-et.  we  say,  that  they  be 
maturely  doone.— Sir  T.  Elyol.   The  Governor.-,  b.  i.  c.  22. 

The  apples  covered  in  the  lime  and  ashes  were  well  ma- 
tured, as  appeared  both  in  their  yellnv.ness  and  sweetness 
Bacon.  Katurati  Historic,  §  320. 
"Which  images  here  figur'd  in  this  wise, 
I  leave  unto  your  more  mature  survey. 

Daniel.   Tragedy  of  Philotas,  Ded. 

Thy  full  maturity 

Of  years  and  wisdom,  that  discern  what  shows, 

What  art  and  colours  may  deceive  the  eye, 

Secures  our  trust.  Id.  A  Panegyric  to  the  King. 


■ation  to  that  form,  whic 

i  in  clarifying  drinks,  ripening  of  fruits.  &c. 

.Bocon.  Kalurall  Historic,  §S3S. 

i  the  body,  so  in  the  soul,  diseases  and  tumours  must 

itir  due  maturation  ere  there  eau  be  a  perfect  cure. 

Bp.Hatl.  The  Balm  o/Oilead. 


Holland.  Plinie,  b.  XX.  c.  22. 

Your  lordship,  therefore,  may  properly  be  said  to  have 

chosen  a  retreat  and  not  to  have  chosen  it  until  you  had 

mnliirchi  weighed  the  advantages  of  rising  higher  with  the 

hazards'of  the  fall—  Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgia,  Ded. 

But  this  I  only  repeat  historically,  till  further  observation 
shall  discover,  whether  these  are  diamonds  not  yet  fully  ripe, 
and  capable  ol  uralian. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  453. 

The  heat  could  never  be  greater  than  now  it  is  at  our  10th 
of  March,  or  the  11th  of  September,  and  therefore  not  suffi- 
cient to  bring  their  fruits  and  grain  to  maturity. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  h. 
As  rolling  vcars  malur'd  his  age, 

He  floiirish'd  bold  and  sinewy  as  his  sire  : 
While  the  mild  passions  in  bis  breast  assuage 
The  fiercer  flames  of  his  maternal  fire. 


His  deep  and  piercing  eye 

LooVd  wisdom,  and  mature  sedateness  weigh'd 

To  doubtful  counsels.  Hamilton.   The  Thistle. 

MATDLIN  is  the  name  of  a  plant,  fferba 
Mipduleiitr,  and.  used  as  an  adjective,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Magdalen,  ( which  Sir  T.  More  writes 
Mau-dlmne. )  who  is  depictured  with  eyes  wet  and 
swelled  with  tears  :  and  is  applied — when  the  eyes 
are  watery,  and  the  countenance  swollen,  with 
sottishness;  weakness  of  mind. 
Sir  Edmnnhury  first,  in  woful  wise, 
Leads  up  the  show,  and  milks  their  maudlin  eyes. 

Dryden.  Prologue  to  the  Royal  Brothers. 
The  maudlin  hero,  like  a  puling  boy 
Robb'd  of  his  plaything,  on  the  plaios  of  Troy 
Had  never  blubber'd  at  Patroclus'  tomb. 

Churchill.   The  Times. 

MATGRE.  Fr.  Maulgre.  i.e.  malgre  ■  It. 
Malgrado  ;  Sp.  Mai  grado  ,-  male  gratum,  not  at 
all  grateful  or  agreeable  ;  for  gre  and  grado  (says 
Skinner)  are  manifestly  from  gratum.  Minshew 
notices  a  common  expression,  "  In  spight  of  his 
nose."      See  the  quotation  from  R.  Gloucester. 

\n  spight  of  their  hearts,  against  their  wills, 
whether  they  will  or  no,  (Cotgrave. ) 

Spenser  says.  (b.  ii.  c.  5.  st.  1-2.)  "Maulgre  her 
spight,"  i.e.  fortune;  by  which  he  appears  to 
mean — Spight  on  her  spight. 

Ac  thorn  the  emperour,  that  seththe  com.  y  hote  Theodose 
Maximian  was  seththe  y  slaw  magrei  ys  nose. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  94. 
Egyne,  that  was  an  abbes,  out  of  hir  linns  had 
Maugre  hire  will  in  hordom  I  ' 


R.  Brunne,  p.5S. 
lis. — Chancer.  Rtm.  tf  the  Rose. 


That  maulgre  where  she  woll  or 

So*  that  I  can  none  other  chese, 
But  whether  that  I  winne  or  les 
I  mote  hir  loven  till  I  deye. 

It  were  better  nought  begonne, 
Than  take  a  thvng  without  leue 
Whiche  t 


Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  i 


"  Then  tell."  qtlnth  Elandamour,  "  and  feare  no  blame  ; 
Tell  what  thou  saw'st,  nioul  re  whoso  it  beares." 

Spenser.  Faerie  Ctucene,  b.  iv.  c.  1 


He  shall  (manore)  be  forced  to  confesse.  that  either  there 
were  never  true  Orders  in  the  Church  of  England  (which  he 
dares  not  sav)  or  else  that  they  are  Bt ill  ours. 

Bp.  Hull.   The  Honour  of  U,e  ilaried  Clergie,  b.  i.  §  17. 

MAT  KIN.     See  Malkis. 
MAUL.     See  Mall. 

MAUND,  n.  >        A.S.Mand;      Fr.   Mande. 

Ma'dndt,  n.  J  mannc.  Open  basket  or  pannier 
having  handles :  Dut.  Mande ;  from  the  Lat. 
Manns  ;  q.d.  a/ianoMiasket  ;  others  from  mandere, 
to  eat,  because  eatables  were  usually  carried  in 
it.  Skinner  prefers  the  former. 
MS 


MAU 

And  put  there  In  a  maurte  and  brynge  them  in  the  maundf. 


Take  the  first  of  all  the  frute  of  Ike  erthe.  whiche  thou 
hast  brought  in  oute  of  the  iande  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
geueth  the,  and  put  it  into  a  mnT,de.  and  go  vnto  the  place 
whiche  the  Lorde  thy  God  shail  chose  to  make  his  name 
dwel  there.— Id.  Dtut.  c.  25. 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  mnund  she  drew 

Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  bedded  jet, 
Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw, 
Upon  whose  weeping  ntarpent  she  was  set. 

Shakespeare.  A  Lauer's  Complaint. 
So  rides  he  mounted  on  the  market  day, 
Upon  a  straw  stufft  pannel  all  the  way. 
With  a  maund  charg'd  with  household  merchandize. 

By.  Halt.  b.  iv.  Sat.  2. 


MAUND,  P.         "^  To  maunder,  Skil 

Ma'cs-DEr,  v.         I  is  to  murmur,  parui 

Ma'usder,  n.         [  sensu,  from  the  Fr. , 

Ma'cndering,  n.  J  (Lat.  Male-dicere  : 


Skinner  says, 
ruin  deflexo 
Maudiie: 
Sere- 
nius, — from  the  Sw.  Muna,  ciere,  provocare,  (i.  e. 
the  A.  S.  Man-ian.)  But  it  is  very  probably 
merely  a  consequential  usage  of  maund,  a  basket, 
intending, — 

To  bear  or  carry  the  basket,  the  beggar's 
basket,  to  receive  the  dole  of  charity  ;  hence,  to 
beg.      And  to  maunder, — 

To  use  the  speech,  or  mode  of  speech,  cus- 
tomary with  beggars ;  their  whine  or  mutter, 
(their  cant,)  either  of  solicitation  or  discontent: 
hence,  to  whine  or  mutter,  to  grumble  or  com- 
plain.    Mr.  Grose  says, — 

"  Maundy, — abusive,  saucy.  Hence  maunder- 
ing,— Glouc." 

P.  Ca.  A  rogue, 

A  very  canter,  I  sir.  one  that  maunds 

Vpon  the  pad.— B.  Jonson.  Staple  of  Newts,  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 

Devet.  Beg.  Beg,  and  keep  constables  walking,  wear  out 
stocks  and  whipcord,  maunder  for  butter-milk. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  Thierry  S,-  Theodorat,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Hig.  Thou  art  chosen,  venerable  Clause, 
Our  king  aud  soveraign  :  monarch  o'  ill'  maunders. 

Id.   The  Beggars  Bush,  Act  ii.  SC  1. 

The  maunderings  of  discontent  are  like  the  voyce  and 
behaviour  or  a   swine,  who,  when   he  feels   it  rain,  runs 

grumbling  about,  and,  by  that,  indeed,  dis< 
but  does  not  avoid  1 


-Stulh. 


MA'UNDY.  This  word  is  applied  by  our  old 
writers  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  the 
command  which  Christ  gate  to  his  disciples  for  the 
commemoration  of  his  last  supper.  Spelman, 
however,  thinks  that  Maundy-  Thursday,  on  the 
evening  of  which  day  the  commaund  was  given, 
may  be  so  called  from  mande,  a  basket,  (see  ante,) 
baskets  being  formerly  brought  on  that  day  to 
receive  the  charitable  donations  of  the  king. 

In  his  second  parte,  he  treateth  the  maundye  of  Christ 
with  his  apostles  vpon  the  sheare  Thursday,  wherin  our 
Sauiour  actually  dyd  institute  the  blessed  sacrament,  and 
therein  verylie  gaue  hys  owne  verve  fleshe  and  bloudetohys 
twelue  apostles.— Sir  T.  More.  Workcs,  p.  1038. 

For  vnto  those  wordes  he  putteth  and  forthwith  ioineth, 
the  rehersing  of  his  bitter  passion,  begynning  with  his 
maundy,  and  therein  his  humble  wesshvnge  ot'  his  disciples 
feete.— Id.  lb.  p.  1305. 


ciples  y«  figure  or  his  body  and  bloud. — Id.  lb.  p.  127. 

MAUSOLE'UM.  >       Lat.il/oi/sofcum,-     Fr. 

Mausole'an.  SMausolce-  It.  and  Sp.il/a«- 

soleo.     See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

This  mausoleum  was  the  renowned  tombe  or  sepulchre  ot 
Mausolus,  a  petie  king  of  Carie,  which  the  wortbie  ladie, 
Artemisia  (sometime  his  queene,  ond  now  his  widow)  caused 
to  be  erected  for  the  said  prince  her  husband,  who  died  in 
the  second  yeere  or  the  hundreth  Olympias  :  and  verily  so 
sumptuous  a  thing  it  was,  and  so  curiously  wrought,  by  the 
artificers  especiall'.',  that  it  is  reckoned  one  of  those  match- 
less'.' monuments  which  are  called  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ZXITi.  c.  5. 

The  whole  chapel  called  by  his  [Henry  VII.]  name,  is  pro- 
perlv  hut  his  m,i'u<r,Uum,  he  building  it  solely  for  the  burial 
place  of  himself  and  the  royal  family,  and  accordingly  order- 
ing by  his  w  ill  that  no  other  person  should  be  interred  there. 
Dart.  Antiquities  of  Westminster  Abbey,  vol.  i.  p.  SI 


MAW 

i  [Great  Princes]  have  amused  the  dull,  «ad  years  of 


ght 


Short  liv'd  themselv 


ri^lize  their  bones. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.v. 

M  A'  UT  H  E  R.  Ray  says,— a  modher,  or  modder, 
mothtker,  a  girl  or  young  wench  ;  used  all  over  the 
eastern  parts  of  England,  viz.  Essex,  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  Cambridge  ;  and  he  quotes  the  etymo- 
logy  of  the  word  from  the  Dan.  Moer,  virgo, 
ptiella,  (see  Maid,  or  May,)  given  by  Spelman  in 
his  Glossary,  in  v.  Moer.  Norfolk,  from  its  situa- 
tion, was  much  exposed  to  Danish  settlers,  and 
Spelman  imagines  those  of  Norfolk,  who  sprang 
from  the  Danes,  preserved  the  word,  Chough  with 
a  corrupt  pronunciation.  See  Nares,  Moor,  and 
Rag. 

I  know.    Away,  vou  talk  like  a  foolish  mawlher. 

B.Jonson.  The  Alchymist,  Act  iv.se.  6. 

MA'VIS.  Fr.Mauvis;  It.  Mahiccio.  The 
French  also  call  it  La  Grive  de  Vigne.  because  it 
feeds  upon  the  ripe  grapes,  (Pennant;)  and  it  is 
said  to  have  received  its  name  mauvis,  LaLMalus, 
from  the  mischief  it  does  to  the  vintage.  See 
Menage. 

A  name  of  the  thrush,  stiH  commonly  used  in 
Scotland. 

And  thrustles.  terins.  and  mauise 

That  other  liirdes  hem  emong 

By  note  made  faire  seruise. — Chaucer.   Rom.  of  the  Hose. 

The  merry  larke  her  mattins  sings  aloft; 

The  thrush  replyes  ;  the  mavis  descant  playes. 

Spenser.  Epilhalamion. 

MAW.  A.S.Maga;  Dut. Maeghe;  Get. Mage; 
Sw.  Mage..     See  Meat,  and  Mouth. 

The  stomach, — wherein  the  meat  is  received 
and  digested. 

And  smot  hym  thoru  foundement,  and  so  vp  to  the  rrtawe. 


rhe  man  that  muche  honey e 

eet,  is  mawehit  engleymeth 
Piers  Pluuhman,  p.  275. 

Yho  kept  Jonas  in  the  fishes 

l'il  he  was  spouted  up  at  Nin 

Chancer.   The 

Sv*«™. 

Tale,  v.  4907. 

Like  to  the  rauening  wolves, 

Yhom  racing  furie  of  their  empty  mnwes 
Jriuesjfrom  their  den.          Surrey.  Yirgile 

JEneit,  b.  ii. 

B'-ritinLr  their  empty  mows  that  would  be  fed 
With  the  scant  morsels  of  the  sacrist's  bread. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  6. 
Your  warlike  remedy  against  the  mow-worms. 

Braum.  8s  Flelch.  Bonduca,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
The  giant,  gorg'd  with  flesh. 


nf'h   : 


Belching  r 

aw  gohbe 

s  from  1. 

maw. 

Addis 

n.  Milton's  Style  Imitated. 

MA' WRING.  ^ 

See  Malkin.    Applied  to — 

Ma'wkis 

►      Ase 

vantwho  docs  the  dirty 

Ma'wkis 

"'ine  J 

'ork  ;    a  dirty  wench  ; 

a  slnttern 

areless  of  cleanliness,  dress  or 

ornnment. 

And  i 

mwkingh,,  mawkish, — 

Tasteles 

s,  insip 

d,  unsav 

oury,  disgusting. 

Thou  took 

t  me  up 

at  every  w 

ord  I  spoke, 

As  ifl  had 

Beaum 

«•  Flelch 

The  Chances,  Act  Hi.  sc.  1. 

A  deformed  queane 

a  crooked 

carkass,  a  matthin,  a  witch, 

tricked 

hat  it  shall  make  as  faire  a  show,  as  much  enamour  as  the 
est.— Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  469. 

Some  silly  souls  are  prone  to  place  much  piety  in  their 
wwkingty  plainness,  and  in  their  censoriousness  of  others 
rho  use  more  comely  and  costly  curiosities. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  87. 
Their  little  breasts  would  hurst  with  ire; 
And  the  most  heedless  matvhin  there, 
The  loveliest  idiot  drop  a  tear. 

Whitehead.  The  Goat's  Beard. 
Others  look  loathsome  and  diseased  with  sloth, 

Grows  dry  with  heat,  and  spits  a  maukish  froth. 

Addison.  Virgil,  Geor.  4. 
Flow,  "Welsted  flow  !  like  thine  inspirer,  beer  ; 
Though  stale,  not  ripe  ;  though  thin,  yet  never  clear  ; 
So  sweetly  maickiJi,  and  so  smoothly  dull; 
Ueady  not  strong;  o'erflowing,  though  not  full. 

Pope.  The  Duneiad,  b,  iii. 


MAY 

MA'WMET,orV    Mahomet:— generally,  an 
Ma'mmot.  > idol,  a  graven  image;  maw- 

Mrv'wMETRy.        J  metry,   the   religion  of  Ma- 
homet; idolatry  ;  the  worship  of  graven  images. 

Any  thing  set  up  as  an  object  of  adoration  ;   a 
popet  or  puppet,  a  fondling. 

A  temple  heo  fonde  fair  y  now,  and  a  mawmed  a  midde, 
That  ofte  tolde  wonder  gret,  and  what  thing  mon  hitide. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  14. 
Errid  mislyuyng,  haunted  maumetrie.—R.  Brunne,  p.  320. 


An  Ldolastn 


peraventure  : 


hath  not 


cofFre  is  a  maumet.     And  

is  the  first  that  God  defended  in  the  ten  com- 
as bereth  witnesse  Exod.  c.  xx.    Thou  shalt 
have  no  false  Gods  before  me,  ne  thou  shalt  make  to  thee  no 
graven  thing.— Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tate. 
In  destruction  of  mnumctrie 
And  in  eucrese  of  Cristes  lawe  dere, 
They  ben  accorded  so  as  ve  may  here. 

Id.  the  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  465G. 

The  hole  people  of  the  world  in  effect  e  falle  from  know- 
ledge  or  belefie  of  God,  unto  Idolatry  and  worship  of  mam- 
motlys.-Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  128. 


And  then  to  haue  a  wretched  puling  foole, 
A  whining  mnmmet,  in  her  fortune's  tender, 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  #  Juliet,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

We  charge  the  prelatical  clergy  with  popery,  to  make  them 
odious,  tho'  we  know  they  are  guilty  of  no  such  thing :  just 
as  heretofore  theycall'd  images  mammels,  and  the  adoration 
of  images  mammetry ;  that  is,  Mahomet  and  Mah.un,  try  ; 
odious  names,  when  all  the  world  knows  the  Turks  are 
forbidden. images  by  their  religion. 

Selden.  Table  Talk.  Popery. 

MAMILLARY.  Fr.  Maxillaire  s  It.  Masc.el- 
lare  ;  Sp.  Maxilla  ;  Lat.  Maxilluris,  from  maxilla, 
which  is  formed  from  masso,  maxo,  rnaxa,  maxula, 
maxilla,  (whence  mala,)  the  jaw.  (Scaliger,  De 
Causis,  L.L.  c.  31.)  Massare, — to  reduce  to  one 
mass,  to  crush. 

Of,  pertaining,  or  belonging  to  the  jaw. 
For  there  is  the  skull  of  one  entire  bone  ;   there  are  the 
teeth  ;   there  are  maxillary  bones,  there  is  the  hard  bone, 
that  is  the  instrument  of  hearing,   and  thence  issue  the 
horns.—  Bacon.  Naturall  HUtorie,  §  747. 

MA'XIM.  Fr.  Maxime;  It.  Massimo.;  Sp. 
Maxima  ;  Low  Lat.  Maxima  ;  because  it  is  of 
the  greatest  authority,  and  in  greatest  estimation. 
In  like  manner,  axiom,  from  afros,  dignus.  There 
are  certain  legjal  maxims  unquestioned  in  our 
courts.  See  Fortescue,  ch.  8;  and  Bluckstone, 
vol.  i.  p.  68. 
It  is  a  maxime  held  of  all,  knowe  plaine, 
Thrust  nature  off  with  forks,  she'll  turn  again. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  g.  2. 


There  are  a  sort  of  propositions,  which  under  the  name 
of  maxims  and  axioms  have  passed  for  principles  and 
science;  and  because  they  are  self-evident,  have  been  sup- 
[insM  innate,  although  nobody  (that  1  know)  ever  went  about 
to  show  the  reason  and  foundation  of  their  clearness  or 
cogency.—  Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  iv.  c.  7.  a.  1. 

Who  means  to  build  his  happy  reign 

On  this  blest  maxim,  wise  and  plain— 

Though  plain,  how  seldom  understood! 

That  to  be  great  he  must  be  good. 

Mallet.  Truth  in  Rhyme. 

MAY.  Goth,  and  A.S.  Mag-am  Ger.  Mogen-, 
Dut.  Mag-en  ;  Sw.  Mae,  to  be  able,— Cam,  (qv.) 
is,  consequentially,  to  be  able  ;  may,  literally, — 

To  be  able ;  to  have  power,  strength,  or  ability ; 
to  be  possible. 

To  have  power,  (sc.)  given,  granted,  or  con, 
ceded;  and,  thus,  to  be  free,  or  have  freedom, 
or  liberty,  or  permission ;  to  be  permitted  or 
suffered. 

It  is  written  mowe,  moun,  continually,  in  old 
authors.  See  Mowe,  Might  ;  also  Man,  Maid, 
Mare. 


Wei  may  men  knowen,  but  it  be  a  fool, 

That  every  part  deriveth  from  his  hool.— Id.  lb.  v.  3007. 

He  may  n 

Mi-n  mir- 
But  so  wi 

t  spare,  although  he  were  his  brother 

Id.  lb.  v.  739 
recouer  losse  of  good, 
e  a  man  yet  neuer  stood.— Gower,  Con.  A.  b.  iv 

"  How  may  a  man,''  said  he,  '■  with  idle  sp.ach 
Be  wonne  to  spo'  le  \\w  ca>.le  of  his  health?" 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  9 

Great  joy 
That  thei 

tvas  made  that  day  of  young  and  old, 

°mne  feast  proclaym'd  tl.u-u^hout  the  land, 
exceeding  nierth  may  not  be  told. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  12. 

Yes,  you  despise  the  man  to  books  connn'd, 
Whu  from  ins  btudy  rails  at  human-kind  ; 
Though  what  he  learns  he  bpuaks,  an;!  may  advance 
Some  general  maxims,  or  be  right  by  chance. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  1. 

Yet  liveB 

Shall  be 
With  hin 

here  one,  whose  heedless  eye 
am  thy  pale  shrine  glimmering  near  X 
sweet  bard,  may  fancy  die 

Collins.  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Thomson. 

MAY,  n.  )       Fr.  Mag,  It.  Maggio,  Sp.  Mayo ; 

Ma'ying.  j  Lat.  Maius ;  for  which  various  ety- 
mologies are  given.  See  Vossius  and  Martinius. 
The  latter  prefers — a  majoribus,  from  the  growth 
(q.  strength, — see  May,  ante)  of  vegetable  nature 
at  Ihat  period  of  the  year. 

Applied  (met.)  to  the  spring  or  early  season  of 
life  ;  also  to  the  flower  of  the  hawthorn,  then  in 
season  :  to  the  whole  plant. 

of  May 


That  Emelie,  that  fayrer  was  to  sene 
Than  is  the  lilie  upon  his  stalke  grene, 
And  fresher  than  the  May  with  flowres  nev 
Chaucer.  The  Kniyhtes 

Fah; 

To  walke,  as 
And  that  was 

I  fbrthe  ferde 

1  you  tell  maie, 

in  the  moneth  of  Maie.— Gower.  Con 

Many  hearyn 

Se  of  his  gooyng  a  maiyng  we 

e  des 

And  sayd,  that  for  that  noise  and  gallant  sport 
All  other  miithes  and  mayyames  he  wold  shoou, 
His  onely  ioy  was  on  his  pipe  to  play. 

Turbervile.  Agaynst  the  jeleus  Hcades,  £c. 

The  maymoone  in  mine  age,  I  mean  the  gallant  time 

When  coales  of  kinde  first  kindled  loue,  and  pies ure  was 

in  prime.— Gascoigne.  Complaint  of  /he  Greene  Kiiiyin. 

Some  light  huswife  belike,  that  was  dressed  like  a  May- 

lady,  and  as  most  of  our  gentlewomen  are,  was  more  solicitous 

of  her  head  tiers,  than  of  her  health, 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  4J3. 


See, 


e,  Of 


i  maywg  I 


B.  Jonson,  s.  13. 
day's  harbingei 


And  his 
Why  lert  we  our  playing  t 
Now  the  bright  morning  St; 

Comes  dancing  from  the  East,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

Milton.  On  May  Morning, 
To  gather  may-bushels  and  smelling  brere  ; 
And  home  they  hasten  the  postes  to  dight. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender,  Jlffiy. 

Tom  Piper  stand  upon  your  village  greene, 
Backt  with  the  may-pole. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  6.  2. 
To  greet  glad  nature,  and  the  god  of  day, 
And  flowery  Venus,  blooming  queen  of  May ; 
The  songs  of  praise  their  tuneful  breasts  employ 
Charm  every  ear,  and  wrap  the  soul  in  joy. 

Fawkes.  Description  of  May. 
By  this  stream  and  the  may-teossom'd  thorn 

That  first  heard  his  love-tale  and  his  vowb, 
My  pale  ghost  shall  wander  forlorn, 

And  the  willow  shall  weep  o'er  my  brows.— Mickle,  a.  4. 

MA'YOR.  ^  Fr.Maicur;  It.  Maggiore  ,■ 
Ma'yoraltv.  Vfrom  the  Lat.  Major;  the 
Ma'yoresse.  J  greater  or  principal  (man  or 
magistrate,  of  a  city,  town,  &c.)  In  our  elder 
authors  it  is  commonly  written  Maior ;  upon  a 
presumption,  no  doubt,  that  we  owed  the  word 
(as  Menage  insists)  to  the  Latin;  but  the  more 
ancient  writing'  was  Meyer,  and  in  Ger.  and  Dut. 
it  is  Meyer  or  Meier;  and  in  Fr.  also  Maire; 
which  Skinner  derives  (with  Verstegan)  from  the 
verb  to  may,  posse ;  whence  Lat.  Mayor  itself  is 
derived.     See  Ma40r,  and  Magnify;  also  Matt. 


MAZ 

"  As  to  may  (says  Verstegan)  signifieth  to  have 
might  or  power,  so  a  mayor  is  as  much  to  say,  A 
haver  of  might,  one  that  hath,  and  may  use  autho- 
rity."— Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  10. 
i  and  iuges 


Piers  Plouhman, 


let. 


And  there  in  the  east  ende  of  the  hall  where  the  maire 
kepeth  the  hustinges,  the  maire  and  all  the  aldermen  as- 
sebled  about  him.— Sir  T.  More,   Worker,  p.  61. 

T«  mnyre  who  was  chefe  of  this  enterprise,  on  a  day  de- 
syred  Philippe  Mansell  to  come  to  him  to  dyner. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  304. 


for  matters  of  misgouernment  in  his  maior- 
alilie.—Id.  lb.  p.  229. 

That  other  [songster] 

That  (in  pure  madrigall)  unto  his  mother 
Commanded  the  French  hood  and  scarlet  gowne 
The  lady  maoresse  pass'd  in  through  the  towne 
Unto  the  Spittle  sermon.  B.  Jonson.  An  Elegit. 

The  lord  mntior,  Beckford.  who  presented  the  petition,  a 
man  of  an  undaunted  spirit  and  much  democratic  pride, 
demanded  leave  to  answer  the  king. 

Bclsham.  History  of  Great  Britain,  an.  1770. 

The  designs  for  the  pageant,  called  Goldsmith's  Jubilee, 
on  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Robert  Vyner,  were  given  by  this 
man. — Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.  c.  1. 

MA'ZARD.  ^      Supposed  to  be  from  the  Fr. 

Ma'zarded.    >  Maschoir,  the  jaw. 

Ma'zer.         )       The  jowl,  the  whole  head  or 


Is  Fletch.  Hit  without  Mon 


.  Pleased,  Act  i 


Wen  I  his  wife,  I  would  so 
Id. 


I  heard  some  talk  of  the  carpenters'  way,  and  I  attempted 

aat ;  but  there  the  wooden  rogues  let  a  huge  trap-door  fall 

'  my  head  :  If  I  had  not  been  a  spirit,  I  had  been  mazarded. 

B.  Jonson.  Masques  at  Court. 

i  thy  mazer  now,  thou  jealous 


Acti 


Fust.  Break  \ 


I  his  pate,  or  so,  only  his  mazer,  because 
Dekkar.  The  Honest  Whore,  Act  i.  ic.  11. 
ized  with  his  humour,  and  Chrls- 
Walpolc.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  2. 


MAZE,  v.  \  Froir. 
Maze,  n.  I  the  A.  I 
Ma'zedness.  ("err,  to 
Ma'zv.  )  from. 


From  the  Dut.  Missen, 
S.  Miss-ian,)  to  mi 
wander  or   stray 


To  wander  or  stray  away ;  to  be  or  become  be- 
wildered, confounded,  or  astonished ;  to  bewilder, 
confound,  or  astonish,  to  perplex  or  puzzle  ;  to 
wind,  to  intertwine,  confusingly,  perplexingly. 

"  Ye  mass,  ye  masen.  goode  sire,"  quod  she, 
"  This  thank  have  1  fur  I  have  made  you  see." 

Chaucer.   The  Marcha'ntes  Tale,  v.  10.2G0. 

s  and  apes, 


Men  dreame  al  day 


Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  8889. 
And  all  my  brayne  is  ouertourned, 
And  my  maner  is  mistorned, 
That  I  foryete  all  that  I  can, 
And  stonde  like  a  mased  man.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

O  negligent  and  heedlcsse  discipline, 
How  are  we  park'd  and  bounded  in  a  pale? 
A  little  heard  of  F.ngland's  timorous  deere, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kenntll  of  French  curres. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
Thus  while  they  studic  how  to  bring  to  passe  that  religion 
nay  seeme  but  a  matter  made,  they  lose  themselucs  in  the 
'"  reason  did  pur- 
er -■  •' 
tii.-i.vf.  —//.j. >.<.-.   tcel-sia.tfjll  Politic,  b.  ' 


Of  midnight  vapor  glide  obscure,  and  pry 
In  every  bush  and  brake,  where  hap  may  flnde 
The  serpent  sleeping,  in  whose  mazy  foulds 
To  hide  me,  and  the  dark  intent  I  bring. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 


Addison.  Ovid.  Meiam.  b.  ii. 
lend  me  your  song,  ye  nightingales  !  oh  !  pour 
The  mazy-running  soul  of  melody 
Into  my  varied  verse  '.  Thomson.  Spring. 

Chance  led  my  travel  from  the  beaten  road 
Through  the  deep  mazes  of  a  tangled  wood, 
Where  loud  resounding  from  [he  nighbouring  shade, 
I  heard  a  female  voice  that  call'd  for  aid. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,b.  XXV. 
■When  now  the  setting  sun  more  fiercely  burn'd, 
Blue  vapours  rose  along  the  mazy  rills, 
And  light's  last  blushes  ting'd  the  distant  hills. 

Lyttleton.  The  Progress  of  Love,  Eel.  1. 

MA'ZER.  Du  Cange  says  that  cups  of  a  more 
valuable  kind  or  material,  are  universally  called 
mazer,  mazerinus,  &c,  but  that  with  respect  to 
this  material,  opinions  differ.  Skinner  says, — 
Poculum  ligneum,  from  Dut.Maeser,  the  wood  of 
the  maple  tree,  (qv.)  of  which  wood  these  cups 
were  usually  made. 


They  fet  him  first  the  swet 
And  mede  eke  in  a  maselin 
And  real  spicerie. 


of  Sire  Thopai,  v.  13,780. 


Dance  upon  the  mazer  s  bnm, 
In  the  crimson  liquor  swim. 

Beaum.  $■  Fletch.   Valenlinian,  Activ.  SC.  7. 
Cud.  Fayth,  of  my  soule.  I  deeme  eche  have  gained; 
Forthy  let  the  lambe  be  Willie  his  owne; 
And  for  Perigot,  so  well  hath  him  payned 
To  him  be  the  wroughten  mazer  alone. 

Spenser.  Shepheara"s  Calender.  August. 
As  particularly  in  the  third  pastoral,  where  one  of  his 
shepherds  describes  a  bowl,  or  mazer  curiously  carved. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Ded.  to  Lord  Clifford. 

ME.  Goth.  Mic,  A.S.Me;  Dut.  Mij ;  Ger. 
Mich,mir;  Sw.  Mig  ,-  Fr.  Moy,  me ,■  It.  Me;  Sp. 
Mi ;  Lat.  Me ;  Gr.  Me.     See  Mr. 

This  pronoun  probably  includes  within  it  the 
nominative  /,-  Goth. Ik;  A.S.  Ic;  Ger.  Ich;  thus, 
me-ik,  meich ,-  contracted  into  mic,  and  mich  ;  but 
no  clue  has  occurred  by  which  to  trace  what  the 
m  is,  or  whence  it  arises.  Can  it  be  the  A.  S.  Ma, 
mee,  prefixed  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  or  more 
strongly  to  designate  the  person  ?     See  More. 

Afc-thinketh,  him  thinketh,  i.  e.  it  thiuketh  or 
causeth  me  or  him  to  think. 

Thou  ne  schalt  (bi  hym  that  made  me)  of  scapie  to  lygte. 
X.  Gloucester,  p.  25. 

The  dede  that  I  did  ille,  my  foly  it  was, 

I  praye  the  with  gode  wille,  forgyuc  me  that  trespas. 

it.  Brunne,  p.  163. 


For  whan  1  maie  hir  honde  beclip. 

With  sin  he  gla.lncs  I  daunce  and  skip, 

Me  thinketh  I  louche  not  the  ftoore. — Gower.  Con.  A.  t 

Hym  thinketh  he  shuld  nought  ben  hold 

Unto  the  mother,  which  hym  bare  : 

or  hym  maie  neuer  man  beware, 

He  wol  not  knowe  the  meritc.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

■ Than  verely  in  dede  dismaide 

Did  Nisus  loudly  shryke,  not  more  to  Inrcke  in  darl 

Such  torments  than  him  toke,  he  cried  amain,  withv 


•Tisl 


■  all  : 


Phaer.  Virgin.  .Eneidos,  b.  is. 
And  in  their  songes  inc-thouqht  thev  thanked  nature  much, 
That  by  her  licence  althnt  \  ere  to  loin-  their  happe  was  such. 
Surrey.  Complaint  of  a  I.ow.r  that  defied  Louc,  SjC. 
Me  seemeth  good,  that  with  some  little  traine 
Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  voung  prince  be  fet 
Hither  to  London,  to  be  crown'd  our  king. 

Sl.akeipcare.  Rich.  III.  Actii.  sc.  2. 
There  with  my  cries  importune  heaven,  that  all 
The  sentence  from  thy  bind  rrm.iv'd  may  light 
On  me.  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this  woe, 
Mee,  mee  onely  just  object  of  h 


Some  such  resemblances  methinkt  I  fl 
Of  our  last  evening's  talk,  in  this  thy 
But  with  addition  strange  j  yet " 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  u.  V. 


3 Then  struck  with  deep  despair, 

Thafcruel  sight  the  lover  could  not  bear; 
But  from  his  covert  rush'd  in  open  view, 
And  sent  his  voice  before  him  as  he  flew: 


Virgil. 


.  b.  iv. 


On  me  !  the  fact  confest,  the  fault 
Drydei 

While  thus  I  stood  intent  to  see  and  hear 
One  came,  methought,  and  whisper'd  in  my  ear: 
"  What  could  thus  high  thy  rash  ambition  raise  ! 
Art  thou,  fond  youth,  a  candidate  for  praise  ?  " 

Pope.  The  Temple  of  Fame. 

ME'ACOCK.     Skinner   says,— uxorious,  too 
subject  and  devoted  to  his  wife,  also,  pusillani- 
mous, delicate,  effeminate ;  either  from  mes  (equi- 
valent to  mat,  or  to  our  Eng.  Mis,  Cotgrave),  and 
coq ;  gallus  ignavus,  imbecillis,  a  cowardly  cock; 
or  mew-cock,  a  cock  meiced  up  in  a  coop.     Mr. 
Steevens, — a  cowardly,  dastardly  creature. 
Nan.  'Tis  your  own  seeking. 
Mir.  Yes,  to  get  mv  freedom ; 
Were  they  as  I  could  wish  'em. 
La-Cast.  Fools  and  meacecks. 
To  endure  what  you  think  fit  to  put  upon  'em. 

Beaum.  4>  Fletch.  The  Wild  Goose  Chase,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

I  held  it  better,  not  to  be  so  faint  and  peeuish  a  meacocke, 


O  you  are  nouices — 'tis  a  world  to  see 

How  tame  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 

A  meacocke  wretch  can  make  the  cursest  shrew. 

Shakespeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  ii. 


MEAD.     \      From  A.S. Maw-an;  Dut. Maed- 

Me'aoow.  J  en  ,-  Ger.  Mehen,  (Junius.)  From 
A.  S.  Mad,  (i.  e.  maw-ed,)  mowed,  the  past  part, 
of  Maic-an,  metere,  to   mow,  (Tooke.  1 

That  which  (land,  grass-land  which)  is  mowed. 

In  other  alf  beth  grete  i 


les  and  mede  also. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  1S7. 
e.— id.p.192. 


In  feldes  and  in  medys  to  preue  her  ba 

Ine  toke  the  feante.  displayed  his  banere, 
&  went  to  the  bataile  in  fulle  faire  grene, 
That  is  vnder  Kampedene  a  medetv  I  wene. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  2. 
AHe  mad  he  wasteyn,  pastur,  medow,  &  korn. — Id.  p.  75. 


But  swiche  colours  as  crrowen  in  the  mede. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  v.  1535. 

And  there  the  Danish  camp  then  strongly  did  abide. 
Near  to  a  goodly  mead  which  men  there  call  the  Hide. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  12 

But  end  with  th'  ages  past : 

When  as  the  state  shall  yield  more  supplements 
(B'ing  well  employ 'd)  than  kinss  can  well  exhaust. 
This  golden  meadow  lying  ready  still 
Then  to  be  mow'd,  when  their  occasions  will. 

Daniel.  A  Panegyrick  to  the  King's  Majesty. 
Thy  fill  and  youthful  breasts,  which  in  their  meadowy 

Are  braNch'd  with  rivery  veines  meander-like  that  glide. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  6.  10. 
One  way  a  band  select  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  faire  oxen  and  faire  kine 
From  a  fat  meddow-ground.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.xi. 


Nor  is  the  mead  unworthy  of  thy 
Full  of  fresh  verdure,  and  unnun 
The  negligence  of  nature,  wide  a 


Thomson.    Sprit 
-  'Twas  thus  of  old, 

their  genuine  strength  and  spread 


My  warl 
Call'd  fot 
Their  ba 

Whitehead. 


MEAD.)      A.S.Medo;    Dut.il/eerfe;    Ger. 

Meath.  [Met;  Sw.Mjoed;  Mid.  Lat.  Medut. 
Wachter  thinks  the  word  had  its  origin  in  the 
woods  of  Poland,  where  honey  called  miod  abounds. 
In  A.  S.  Mtrthe  is  said  to  be  "  wine  made  of  new 
wine,  and  until  half  be  boyled  away,"  (Somner.) 
Mtrthe  and  Mead  (  Skinner  says)  are  alike  in  their 
excessive  sweetness ;  and  Wachter  thinks  the 
former  may  be  from  the  Gr.  Meflo,  wine  ;  and  see 
Metiieglin. 


Chaucer.  The  Millera  Tale,  v.  3370. 


MBA 

And  being  now  in  hand  to  ■write  thy  glorious  praiee 

Fill  me  a  bowl  of  mealh,  my  working  spirit  to  raise 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbioi 

For  drink  the  grape 

She  crushes,  iuoffencive  moust,  and  mcafhes, 
From  many  a  berrie.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  1 


nth  pleasant  mead  thej 
des  in  honour  of  the  rr 
Dryden.  Palamon  Sf  - 


ME'AGER,  adj.  or  "\      A.  S.Magre,  lean,  ( 
Me'aghe,  «.  I  Mcegeregean,     to     I 

Me'agekly.  (  lean,  to  macerate ; 

Me'aoerness.  J  Maegher  ,■    Ger.  Ma 


.iii. 
,  thin ; 
make 
Dut. 
Mager; 
Fr.  Maigre ;  It.  Magro ;  Sp.  Magro ;  from  the 
Lat.it/acer,  (Skinner.)  Macer,  from  the  Gr. 
Manpos,  long,  and,  consequentially,  lean.  ( See 
Emaciate.  )  A.  S.  Magre,  En<r.  M-eager,  seems 
to  contain  within  it  the  A.  S.  Egor,   Eng.  Eager. 

Lean,    thin,    poor,   hungry ;    emaciate,  without 
flesh  or  fleshy  substance  ;  insubstantial ;  without 
nutriment  or  fertility ;  barren. 
That  raaketh  me  so  megre.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  92. 

Aud  thereto  she  was  lene  and  megre. 

Chaucer.   Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

0  physick's  power,  which  (some  say)  hath  restrain'd 
Approach  of  death,  alas  !  thou  helpest  meagerty. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iv. 
Thou  art  so  leane  and  meagre  waxen  late, 
That  scarse  thy  legs  uphold  thy  feeble  gate. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubbcrd's  Talc. 

Hast 

Feebl'd  my  knees,  and  stampt  a  mcam-rnrss 

Upon  my  figure,  all  to  find  out  knowledge. 

Beaum.  $•  Flelch.  The  Island  Princess,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

But  Poynings  (the  better  to  make  compensation  of  the 
meagttneste  of  his  service  in  the  warres,  by  acts  of  peace,) 
called  a  parliament. — Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  138. 
His  ceaseless  sorrow  for  th'  unhappy  maid 
Mciujn-'d  his  look,  and  on  his  spirits  prey'd. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xi. 
He  calls  for  famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 
Blows  mildew  from  between  his  shrivell'd  lips, 
And  taints  the  golden  ear.  Cowper.  Taste,  b.  ii. 

MEAL.      A.  S.  Mail  ,•  Dut.  Maal  ,•  Ger.  Mai ; 
Sw.  Mael.     The  A.  S.  Mai,  and  Eng.  Meal,  is— 

A  part  or  portion,  a  measure,— of  food  or  any 
thini  tlse. 

Meal-tide  or  time, — the  tide  or  time  when  each 
receives  his  part,  portion,  or  measure  of  food. 

He  wole  the  lyme  mete 

To  drawe  aud  vorsuolwe,  peraunture  at  one  mete. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  206. 
Here  have  I  eten  many  a  mery  mcle. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  V.  7357. 
The  i 
Of  m. 

For  thei  in  hope  to  asswage 
The  peine  of  dethe  vpon  the  rage, 
'I  V,i   <•  .  ;  l.i-    -    -!  nl.i!  .i  I'--.  I,-. 
Of  wyne  let  fill  full  a  mcele, 
And  dronken  till  so  was  befall, 
That  thei  her  slrengthes  losen  all.— Gower.  Con. A.  b. 
Vnquiet  meales  make  ill  digestions. 

Shakespeare.  Comedy  of  Errours,  Act  v.  s< 
As  to  his  meals,  I  should  think  it  best,  that  as  much  a 

1  be  conveniently  avoided,  they  should  not  be  kept  c 


,'  to  i 


-Locke.  Of  Education, 

'.  lusty  steers  repose 


Beneath  whose  shade 

And  leisurely  concoct  their  grassy  meal 

Jago.  Edge  Hill,  b.  iv. 
MEAL.      Fr.  Mesler :    to    mix,    to    mingle; 
Scotch,  to  mell.     See  Medley,  and  Ymell. 

Were  he  mealed:   were  he  mixed  with;  were 
there  intermixed   or  intermingled   in  him — that 
which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous. 
He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 
That  in  himselfe,  which  he  spurres  on  his  powre 
To  qualifie  in  others :  were  he  mcald  with  that 
"Which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tirranous, 
But  this  being 

Shahespea, 


iu-t. 


Meas.  for  Mcas.  Act  i 


MEAL.  \      A.  S.  Mealcue;    Dut.  Mccl :   Ger. 

Me'aly.  $  Mai;  Sw.  Afro/;  from  Goth.  Mal-an, 
Dut.  Maelen;  Ger.  Malen,  mulen;  Sw.  Mala;  Lat. 
Mol-ere;  to  grind,  bruise,  or  crush,  (se.)  to  a  pow- 
der; into  fine,  small  particles. 

Corn  or  grain  ground  or  crushed  to  a  powder, 


ME  A 

Mealy,— having  the  qualities  or  appearances  of 
meal,  its  whiteness,  fineness,  softness. 

Meale-mouthed  or  faire-spoken, — whose  words 
are  mild  and  soft,  as  meal,  (Minshew.) 

The  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  lyk  to  sour  dowgh  whiche  a. 
woman  took  and  hidde  in  thre  mesuris  of  mete,  til  it  was  at 
soured.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  e.  13. 

Thekyngdomeof  heauen  is  lykevntoleuen  which  a  woma 
taketh  and  hydeth  in  iii  peckes  of  meele,  tyl  all  be  leuened. 
Bible,  1551.  lb. 
Thou  shalt  a  cake  of  half  a  bushel  find, 
That  was  ymaked  of  thin  owne  mele 
Which  that  1  halpe  my  fader  for  to  stele. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4043. 


Mene.  Consider  this  :  he  has  bi 
iince  a  could  draw  a  sword,  and  i 
D  boulted  language: 


bred  i'  th'  w 
ill-school'd 
an  together 


this  variety,  out  of  their  eases, 
Cyrus1  Garden,  c. 
those  shameless  lyes, 
Satires,  b.  i 


A  lewd  fellow  was  brought  forth,  who  said,  that  he  himself 
escaping  in  a  meal-tub,  had  heen  entreated  by  those  who 
were  in  peril  of  drowning,  to  desire  of  the  poople  revenge  of 
their  deaths  upon  the  captains. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  c.  8.  e.  10. 


.;..■■. 


Some  fly  with  two  wings,  as  birds  and  many  insects,  some 
:eous  or  mealy-winged  animals,  as 
Bnitrii.   Vulgar  Errours,  b .  iii.  c.  15. 


butterflies  and  moths 
The  cameieon  had 


I 


observed  to  drink  water,  an 

d  although  we  have  nc 

tage  of  our  own  observation,  yet  have  we  re 

pectators. 


ceived  the  like 

Id.Ib.b. 

Auriculas,  enrich 'd 

With  shining  meal  o'er  all  their  velvet  leaves. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

MEAN,  adj.  \      Fr.    Moyen,   ihoyennantt   froni 

Mean,  n.  )  the  It.  Mediante,  and  that  from 
the  Low  Lat.  Medianum,-  Lat.  Medium.  The 
Scotch  write  or  wrote  moyen.      See  in  Jamieson. 

Mediate, — being  or  lying-  at  equal  distance,  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  end ;  intervening;  being 
or  lying  at  a  distance,  between  the  extreme  points ; 
and  thus  distant,  removed,  restrained  or  with- 
held, from  extremity,  from  excess;  moderate, 
temperate. 

Mean,  n. — that  which  is  mediate,  or  inter- 
mediate ;  that  by  the  intervention,  intercession, 
instrumentality  or  agency  of  which  any  thing  is 


_gross 


j  plagued 

with  sores  and  diseases,  mat 
drunken  surfetts,  idlenesse, 
-R.  Brunne,  p.  559,  Glossary. 


Consider,  how  justlie  he 
many  yeares  before  his  de 
grew  upon  him  by  mean? 
sloth  and  vicious  trade  of  1 

For  richesse  and  mendicities 

Ben  cleped  two  extremeties, 

The  meane  is  cleped  sufficiaun 

There  lieth  of  ve 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

And  that  darknesse  shal  I  som  what  assaye  to  maken 
thinue  and  weake,  by  lyght  and  meaneliche  remedies: 
[lenibus  mediocribusque  foment  is.]— Id,  Boecius,  b.i. 

Medea  in  the  meane  while, 

Which  thought  hire  father  to  beguile, 

The  treasour,  whiche  hir  father  had, 

With  hir  all  priuely  she  lad.  Gower.  Con.  A,  b.  v. 

But  we  (or  euer  he  come  neare)  are  redy  in  the  meane 
season  to  kyl  him.— Bible,  1551.  Actes,  c.  23. 


O  blessed  lady  be  thou  meane  and  medyatryce  betwene 
thy  sonne  and  wretched  synncrs  that  hee  punysshe  vs  not 

euerlastyngely.— Fisher.  Seven  Psalmes,  Ps.  33. 

For  his  eburche  is  ye  vote  wcl  a  c 
menely  good,  but  of  folk  so  good,  so  pur 
ther  be  not  among  them  a)  so  mucl 
wrincle.— Sir  T.  More.   IVorkes,  p.  SOS. 


h    nf    i,,!!,.., 

either  spc 


1  doome ; 

er  honorable  toomhe. 
Spenxer,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii. 


And  therefore  the  mean  is  the  vertue,  and  not  to  go  too 
ar  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things  besides,  it  is  the  beat. 

North.  Plularch,p.1l6. 

And  you  know,  his  meanes 

If  he  improue  them,  may  well  stretch  so  farre 
As  to  annoy  vs  all :  which  to  preuenr, 
Let  Antony  and  C.-esar  fall  together. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  C#sar,  Actii.  sc.  I. 
Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou 
To  make  such  meanes  for  her,  as  thou  hast  done, 
And  leaue  her  on  such  slight  conditions. 

Id.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 
For  by  the  means  of  bis  affinity, 
Was  lost  all  that  his  father  conquered ; 


Eryn 


God  intends  repentance  to  be  the  means  to  purify  the 
heart  from  that  corruption  that  renders  it  utterly  unservice- 
able.— South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  7. 

MEAN.       A       A.S.  Gemcene;  Dut.  Gemeeti; 

Me'anly.       VGer.  Gemehi;  Sw.  Gemen:  com- 

Me'anness.  )  munis,  vulgaris;  A.S.  Mane ; 
Ger.  Mein;  Sw.  Men.  The  A.  S.  Mane  is  mancg, 
the  many,  (qv.)  applied  to  the  many  or  multitude, 
the  menial,  the  rout  or  rabble,  the  low  or  base. 
Consequentially, — 

Low  or  base  ;  abject,  degrading,  dejected;  dis- 
graceful, dishonourable. 


;ofr 


.  the  i 


Rich.  The  sonne  of  Clarence  haue  I  pent  vp  close, 
His  daughter  meanly  haue  I  matcht  in  marriage, 
The  sonnes  of  Edward  sleepe  in  Abraham's  bosome, 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  bid  this  world  good  night. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Activ.  sc. 

That  to  be  less  than  gods 

Disdain'd,  but  meaner  thoughts  learned  in  their  flight, 


Religion  and  divinity  have  the  i 
thought  of,  that  every  half-\vitit< 
thinks  himself  a  competent  judge 
its  doctrine,  and  the  reason  of  its  discipli: 

South,  vol 


■    ' 


i,  whom  the  world  could 

divinity  and  immensity 

had  not  so  much  in  the  same  world,  as  where 

id,  by  reason  of  the  meanness  of  his  condition. 

Id.  vol.  iv.  Ser.  10. 
such  a  wing,  the  boy  shaft  show 
mtracted  among  grooms  below, 
iNor  taint  nis  speech  with  meannesses,  design'd 
By  footman  Tom  for  witty  and  refin'd. 

Cowper.  Tirocinium, 

Goth. Mnn-an,mun-y an,-  A.S. 
Mun-an,  man-an  ;  Dut.  Mecn- 
Meynen ;  Sw.  Mena, 
significare,  denotare,  demonstrare,  to  signify,  to 
denote,  to  show  ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  a  sign,  or 
mark.     See  Mind,  Mint. 

To  signify ;  to  design ;  to  have,  bear,  or  keep  in 
mind;  in  the  mind  or  understanding  ;  to  purpose, 
to  intend,  to  think. 


This  wonderful  Almighty  ] 


MEAN,  v.     \ 
Me'aner.         V . 
Me'aning,  n.  J  < 


Than  spak  Philip,  ' 


i  what  this  i 


,p.l55. 


Thei  wist  what  it  ment.—Id.  p.  8. 

And  saide  mcy  madamc  "ivhat  may  this  be  to  mene. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  13, 
In  menynge  that  alle  men.  royghte  the  name 
Lyven  thorgh  leell  by  leyve.  as  oure  Lord  wittnesseth. 

Id.  p.  13. 
Ther  is  no  soul  that  fleeth  under  heven, 
That  she  ne  shal  wel  understand  his  steven, 
And  know  his  menivg  openly  and  plaine. 

Chaucer.   The  Sijuieres  Tale,  v.  10,474. 
Thei  wondred,  what  she  wolde  mene, 
Aud  riden  after  a  softe  pas.  Gower.  Con,  A,  b.  U. 

He  should  reject 

And  not  pervse  the  meaning  of  the  same. 

Turbervile.  To  the  raffling  Roufc  of  Sycophants. 

i  up  to  heav'n  sometimes 
Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.iii. 


MEA 

—  But  say 

nl  that  caution  Join'd.  if  re  he  found 
can  we  want  obedience  then 
■  possibly  his  love  desert 


Paradise  Lost,  b.v. 
I,  that  deliver  them- 


This  room  was  built  for  honest  meaners 
elves  hastily  anil  plainly,  and  are  gone. 

Beaum.  9  Flelch.   The  Scornful  Lad),  Act 


And  do  mistake  thy  i 


i  I  do  myself  beguile, 


his  while. 

King  John  to  Ma 

Seis'd  of  his  prey,  heavenwards,  uplifted  light, 
On  Hermes'  nimble  wings,  he  took  his  flight. 
Now  thoughtful  of  his  course,  he  hung  in  air, 
And  meant  thn  :  clibje  to  steer. 

Bowe.  Lucan, 

I  mean,  there  never  was  a  date  or  point  of  time  i 
history,  when  the  government  of  England 


assembly,  or  committee,  to  frame 
government  of  the  country  j  or  when  a  constitute 
pared,  and  digested,  was  by  common  consent  rcce 
established.— Patty.  Mora!  Philosophy,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 


gle  person,  or 

-     "te  future 

i,  so  pre- 

ived  and 

s  in  that 


The  word  is  always  sufficiently  original  for 
language  where  its  meaning,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  appli- 

r.,i  on,    can    !';    |,.'i  i  '  .■'..,.    u    1 

have  found  it.  there  I  stop :  the  rest  is  a  curiosity  whose 
usefulness  I  cannot  discover.  .. 

Tooke.    Diversions  of  Parley,  vol.  II.  c.  4. 

ME.VNDER,  it.  ~\       htA.Mceander ;  Gr.Mamr- 

Mea'nder,  v.         i  5pos ;    quasi   Matowres  liSoip, 

Mea'ndrois.         (the  water   of  Maeonia,  vel 

Mea'ndry.  )  quia  per  Maiowaf  avaopap.ei, 

it   runs   through    Maeonia,    (Martinius.)      "The 

Mtfaniicr  feteheth  such  windings  to  and  fro,  that 

oftentimes  it  is  taken  for  to  run  backc  againe  from 

whence  it  comes,"  {Pliny,  b.  v.  c.  29.)     See  the 

quotations  from  Selden  and  Drayton. 

Intricate  turnings,  hy  a  transumptive  and  metonymical 
kindi.f  spee  11  f  r  this  river  [Meander] 

the  head. — Dnnjloa.  P^hj-Olhinn.  Selden.  Illusl.  Note2. 

The  first  that  lends  him  force  :  of  whose  meandred  ways 
And  lahvrinth-like  turns  .'as  in  the  moors  she  strays) 
She  first  received  her  name  —  Id.  Poly  Olbion,  B.  12. 


Id.  lb.  s.  22, 

Thy  full  and  vouthful  breasts  which  in  their  meadowv 

pride 
And  branch'd  with  rivery  veins,  meander-like  that  glide. 


MEA 


,  Was  courting  of  a  lo.hsome,  measled sow^  ^^ 


The  murian  shall  infect  all  kine 
And  measles  will  destroy  the  swine. 

King.  The  Art  of  Love,  pt.  vi. 
last  trotted  forth  the  gentle  swine, 

To  ease  her  itch  against  the  stump, 
And  dismally  was  heard  to  whine. 

AH  as  sin    -  '  rump. 

Sirij't.  On  cutting  down  the  Old  Thorn  at  Mar/ret  Hill. 

ME'ASURE,  v. 

Mf'ASlT.E,  II. 

Me'asurable. 

Me'asirably. 

Me'asl-reless. 

Mb'asurely. 

Measurement. 

Me'asurer. 

Me'asuring,  n. 


Fr.  Mesurer;  It.  Misurare ; 
Lat.  Mensurare,  from  me»- 
sus,  past  part,  of  met-iri,  to 
mete :  metiri  dieitur,  qui  ex- 
r  plorat,  quaa  alicujus  rei  sit 
magnitude  —  to  examine 
wliat  may  be  the  magnitude 
of  any  thing. 

To  examine,  to  calculate, 
to  ascertain  the  magnitude  or  bulk,  the  quantity 
or  number,  space  or  distance;  to  act  by  or 
according  to  a  fixed  or  stated  measure  ,■  a  regular 
standard  of  size  or  quantity;  to  observe  or  keep 
a  stated  measure,  a  sufficient  measure  ,■  to  regulate 
or  govern,  to  moderate  ;  to  apportion,  to  adjust. 

Measure,  n.  is  also  applied  to  a  regulated  suc- 
cession of  movements,  in  dancing  ;  of  sounds,  in 
music  and  poetry. 
False  elnen  &  measures  he  brogte  al  clene  adoutl. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  429. 
And  be  6eide  to  hem,  see  ye  what  ye  heren,  iu  what 
measure  ye  meten :  it  shal  he  meten  to  you  again. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  4. 
Take  hede  what  ve  heare,  wyth  what  measure  ye  mete, 
wyth  the  same  shall  it  be  measured  vnto  you  agayne. 

Bible.  1551.  lb. 


In  all  things  more  measure, 

Had  never  I  trowe  creature.  Id.  Bream 

Of  his  diete  measurable  was  he, 

For  it  was  of  no  great  superfluitce. 

Id.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
She  was  ful  measurable,  as  women  be. 

Id.  The  Squieres  Talc,  v. 

He  sayth  also:   The  goodes  that  thou  hast  yget 

thein  by  measure,  that  is  to  sayn,  spende  mesurabh^ 


MEC 

Closing  the  sense  within  the  meaiur'd  time, 

'lis  hard  to  fit  the  reason  to  the  rhyme. 

Dryden.   The  j.rt  of  Poetry,  e 

There  may  yet  be  a  gTeat  inequality :  because  the  ■ 
measures  only  from  some  plain  piece  of  ground 
bottom  of  the  hill  to  the  top.  whereas  it  may  be.  tli 
country  wherein  one  of  these  mountains  stands,  n 
exceedingly  much  higher  than  that  i 
placed.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  227. 

God  is  infinite;  and  an  infinite  mil-.d.  both  in  its  know- 
ledge and  purposes,  proceeds  not  according  to  the  methods 
and  measures  of  a  finite  understanding. 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  4. 

But  all  ye  lovers  of  game  and  glee. 

And  feast  and  frolic 


the  other  is 


T , ,  i 


tree, 


And  follow,  follow,  follow  me  ! 

Brooke.  Songs  from  Jack  the  Giant  Queller,  Air  SO. 
It  seems  amazing  to  me.  that  artists,  if  they  were  as  con- 
vinced  as  they  pretend  to  be,  that  proportion  is  a  principal 
cause  of  beauty,  have  not  hy  them  at  all  times  accurate 
measurements  of  all  sorts  of  beautiful  animals  to  help  them 
to  proper  proportions. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iii.  §4. 

MEAT,  n.    "\       Goth.  Mats;    A.  S.  Met.  mete, 
ME'Arr.n.        >  mate ;  whatever  is  eaten,  the  past 
Me'atless.   /  part,  of  the  Goth,  verb  Matt/an ; 
A.  S.  Metian,  edere,  to  eat,  (Tooke.) 

That  which  is  eaten.-  usually  applied  to — 
The  flesh  of  animals,  to  animal  food. 


Thre  dawes  Si  thre  nygt  mete  les 
That  hii  nuste  hou  on  take,  ne  v 

at  vor  hunger  do 
R.  Gloucester 

p.  170 

That  this  folc  was  ney  meteles. 

Id.  p.  251. 

In  S.  Edward  tvme  the  erle  suld  with  him  ete, 
A  seruitour  the'r  was  that  serued  at  the  mete. 

R.  Brunn 

.p.  55 

It  neghed  nere  melesel,  than  ros 

vp  alle  the  route 
Id.  p.  334 

Meteles  and  moneyles.  on  Halve 

Piers  Plouhman 

p.  1G2 

'  was  honey  soukis  and  honey  of  the  wood. 

Wtclif.  Matthew,  c  3 
te  was  locusts  and  vrylde  ho uy.—Bi hie,  \hb\.   lb. 


Butt 
tins  sh 

n's  proverb  may  better  be  verify ed  of  Ouse  it  self  ir 
re.  more  mesandmns  than  Mseander,  which  runneth 
ghty  miles  in  eighteen  by  land. 

duller.   Worthies.  Bedfordshire. 

The  river  Styx, 
circleih  the  palace 

with  rronked  and  meondry  turnings,  en- 
ol*  the  infernal  Dis. — Bncon. 

Wide 
And 

bears  thy  i 

nllied  Thames  menndrinq  glides 
eallhon  mild  majestic  tides. 
Savage.  London  and  Bristol  Delineated. 

Near  fair  Avon's  silver  tide, 
Whose  waves  in  sort  rn.ntul.-rs  glide, 
I  read  to  the  delighted  swains 
Your  jocund  sontrs  and  rural  strains. 

Sumertile.  An  Epistle  to  Allan  Ram&ay, 

MEASLE.  ^ 

Mr'ASLED.         I    I 

Me'aselry.    (  ! 
Mr'asi.v.        )   I 


MEASLE.^        Dut.Mr.sc/W,    Ger.  Mas,   a 

spot.   Massfl-sticht, — the  spotted 

sickness,  the  leprosy.    Meazel, — 

a  leper,  or  person  diseased  ;  also, 

the  disease  itself. 


R.  Brunne,  p.  136 
Fur  foule  meselrie  he  comond  with  no  man.—/./,  p.  HO. 
Rise  ye  dedc  men,  dense  ye  mcsels.—  lVielif.  Matt.  c.  10 

nude  of  Ood  and  by 
3r  maladie. 
The  Persones  Tale. 


hath  upon  his  bodie,  as  mrsel,  &c. —  Id.   lb. 

As  fur  my  country.  I  haue  shed  mv  blood. 
Not  fearing  outward  force  :  so  shall  my  lungs 
Coine  words  till  their  decay,  against  those  meazels 


Coriolanus,  Act  iii.  :r,  l 


Id.  The  Tate  of  Melibeut. 


Thel 


: that  1 


j. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b. 


that 
Of  fleshly  lust  he  shulde 
Here  hath  he  comfort  when  he  duth  measure 
Measureless  mercye  to  measureless  faulte. —  Wyatl,  Ps.  51. 
Each  day  to  he  feasted,  what  husbandry  worse, 
Each  dav  fur  to  feast,  is  as  ill  for  the  purse; 
Yet  measurelu  feasting,  with  neighbours  among, 
Shall  make  thee  belov'd,  and  live  the  more  long. 

Tusser.  Husbandly  Lessons,  c.  10. 
■With  that  the  rolling  sea.  resounding  soft, 

lu  his  big  lias-  them  litlv  answered; 

And  on  the  rocke  the  waves  breaking  aloft 

A  solemne  meane  unto  them  measured. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 
In  all  which  the  king  measured  and  valued  things  amisse, 
as  afterwards  appeared. — Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  45. 

I  cannot  but  second  and  commend  that  great  clerk  of 
Paris,  who  (as  our  witty  countryman  Bromaird  reports) 
when  King  Lewis  nf  France  required  him  to  write  down  the 
best  word   that  ever  he  bad  lenrnt.  call'd  for  a  faire  skin  of 

and  sent  it  sealed  up  to  the  king. 

Bp.  Hall.  Christian  Moderation,  b.  i.  s.  1. 

He  did  more  grave  and  solemn  measures  frame, 
"With  such  fair  order  and  proportion  true, 
And  correspondence  ev'ry  nay  the  same, 
That  no  fault  finding  eye  did  ever  blame. 

Davies.  On  Dancing. 
The  World's  hrieht  eye.  Time's  measurer,  begun 
Through  wat'rv  Capricorn  his  course  to  run. 

Howell.  Letters,  p.  7.  The  Note.  A  Poem. 
Although  he  buy  whole  harvests  in  the  spring, 
And  fuvst  in  false  strikes  to  the  measuring 

Bp  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  G. 
O  soveraigne  lord,  O  sovcraigne  happiness 
To  see  thee,  and  thy  mercie 


And  on  his  meale  I 
towelles  many  paire.- 

But  euery  lust  he  shall  forbere 
Of  man,  and  like  an  oxe  his  mete 
Of  grasse  he  shall  purchace  and  ete— Goirei".  Can.  A. 
Is  not  thys  a  myall  feast  to  leue  these  bepgers  meat 
It  T  More.    Work's,  p. 
shod,  and  well  clad. 


&  the  send  mo  to  dynn 

Strong  oxen  and  holt 
Well  meted  well  i 


fur  i 


with  oyl,  salt,  and  trankincensi 


U?o 


Spenser.  Virgil.  Gnat. 


Tusser.  September's  Husbandry,  c 
As  fire  converts  to  fire  the  things  it  burns; 

Davies.  The  Immortality  of  the  Sovt. 
-n/erin^consisted  of  fire  flower,  or  pnrcheu  c 
'   ncense. 

Sacra,  b  iv.  c.  8.  s 
Them— their  despairing  creditors  may  find 
Lurking  in  shambles;  where  with  tiormw'd  coin 
They  buy  choice  meal 

ME'CHANISM. 

Me'chamst. 
Mechan.'cian. 
Mecha'nick,  adj. 
Mecha'xick,  n. 
Meciia'mcks. 
Mecha'nical. 
Mecha'mcally. 
Of  hem  that  hen  artificers, 
AVhiche  vsen  craftes  and  misters. 

■Whose  arte  is  cleped  mevhanike.—Gou-er.  Con.  A.  b.  Til. 
But  (we  are  to  consider)  how  the  mechanism,  that  is.  the  , 
:  advantageous  to 
some  certain  motions,  in  one  man.  than  in  another. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Saera,  b.  ii.  c.  G. 
How  many   chimaeras,   antics,   golden    mountains    and 
castles  in  the  aire  doe  they  build  unto  themselves!    I  ap- 
peale  to  painters,  mechanicians,  mathematicians. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  \t  52. 

He  [a  friend]  is  not  accustomed  to  any  sordid  way  of 

paine.  for  who  is  any  way  mcchanlvke  will  sell  his  friend 


Congrere.  Juvenal,  Sat   11. 

Fr.  Mfchanique  :  It.  M- ■ 
envico  ;  Sp.  Mecanieo  ;  L  . 
Mrchunkus;  Gr.Hinxavx  *. 
from    /xTjxaJ/7l>    a    mach  i  e, 

(qv-) 

See  the  first  quotation 
from  Boyle. 


figure  of  the  bone 


An  art  quite  lost  with  our  mechanicks,  a  work  not  to  be 
made  out.  but  like  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and  such  an  artificer 
as  Amphion.— Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  lb. 


MED 

The  poore  mechanic ke  porters,  ero 

Their  heauy  burthens  at  his  narro 

Shakespea 


■  gate. 


.V.  Acti.se.  2. 
We  have  also  divers  mechanical  arts,  which  you  have  not; 
•nd  stuffs  made  by  them  ;  as  papers,  linnen,  silks,  tissues. 
Bacon.  New  Allanlis,  p.  2S. 
A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals, 
That  work  for  bread  vpon  Athenian  stals, 
Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  play, 
Intended  for  great  Theseus  nupliall  day. 

Shakespeare.  Mids.  Nights  Dream,  Act  iii.  so.  2. 

These  mechanic  philosophers  being  no  way  able  to  give  an 
account  thereof  [the  formation  and  organization  of  the  bodies 
of  animals]  from  the  necessary  motion  of  matter,  unguided 
by  mind  for  ends,  prudently  therefore  break  off  their  sy-u-m 
there,  when  thev  should  come  to  animals,  and  so  leave  it 
altogether  untouched.— Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

I  do  not  here  take  the  term,  Meehanicks.  in  that  stricter 
and  more  pr  per  sense,  wherein  it  is  wont  to  be  taken,  when 
it  is  used  only  to  signify  the  doctrine  about  the  moving 
powers,  (as  the  beam,  the  lever,  the  screws,  and  the  wedge) 
and  of  framing  engines  to  multiply  fotce;  but  I  here 
understand  the  word  Mechanicks  in  a  larger  sense,  for  those 
disciplines  that  (-insist  of  the  applications  of  the  pure  mathe- 
maticks  to  produce  or  modify  motion  in  inferior  bodies. 

Boyle.   Work*,  vol.  iii   p.  435. 

The  commonwealth  of  learning  would  lose  too  many 
useful  observations  and  experiments,  and  the  history  of 
nature  would  make  too  slow  a  progress,  if  it  were  pre- 
sumed, that  none  but  geometers  and  mechnnicunu  should 
employ  themselves  about  writing  any  part  of  that  history. 
Id.  Ih.  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 

Fourthly,  I  very  well  foresee  it  may  be  ohjected  that  the 
chick  with  all  its  parts  is  not  a  meeha>ii<allo  contrived  en- 
gine, but  fashioned  out  of  matter  by  the  scul 


— Id.  lb. 


.  p.  08. 


lodged  chiefly  i 

There   [ii 
cedence,  and  the  meanest  median 
and  kings  of  the  earth,  if  he  wi 
they  were. — Home.   Works,  vol. 


Should 'ring  and  standing  as  if  stuck 

While  condescending  majesty  looks  on. 

Cowper.  Table  Talk. 

Although  many  authors  have  spoken  of  the  wonderful 
„>rlia>n<m  of  speech,  none  has  hitherto  attended  to  the  far 
tore  wonderful  mechanism  which  it  puts  into  action  behind 
he  scene.  —Stewart.  The  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  c.  2.  s.  2. 

But  Garrick,  who  prefers  a  guinea 
To  all  the  e.oquence  of  Pliny, 
Observing  this  unlucky  railer 
Was  neither  mechanist  nor  tailor. 

Cawthome.  Wit  8,-  Learning. 


When  for  example,  an  antique  medal  half  consumed  with 
rust  is  shewed  to  an  unskilful  person,  though  a  scholar,  he 
will  not  by  his  own  endeavours  be  able  to  read  the  whole 
Inscription,  whereof  we  suppose  some  parts  to  he  obliterated 
by  time  or  rust,  or  to  discover  the  meaning  of  it. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  V.  p.  545. 

But  when  a  knowing  medalist  becomes  his  instructor,  he 
may  then  know  some  (much  defaced)  letters,  thai  were  ille- 
gible to  him  before;  and  both  understand  the  sense  of  the 
inscription,  and  approve  it  as  genuine,  and  suitable  to  the 
things  whereto  it  be  congruous.— Id.  lb. 


nutive,  in  ringlet,  bracelet, 

Pinkerton.  Essay  on  Medals,  vol.  i.  s.  1 
Under  this  term  [medallions]  are  included  all  the  piec 
produced  by  the  ancient  mints,  which,  from  then-  su,,  ,i 


When  the  first  Brutus  nobly  gave 
His  freedom  to  the  worthy  slave. 

Cawlhorn.  The  Antiquarians. 
ME'DDLE,  v.  \  To  meddle  or  mell ,  Fr. 
Me'ddi.eh.  Mesler,meler,whivh  Skin- 

Me'ddlesome.  I  nor  derives  from  the  It. 

Mr'ddlesomesess.   V  Mescolare,  and  this   Me- 
Me'dduno,  n.  nntre—from  the  Bar.Lat. 

Me  dley,  adj.  Misculnre,  a  dim.  of  the 

Me'uley,  n,  J  Lat.  Miscere,  to  mix  or 


MED 

mingle.  The  Danish  has  megle.r,  melerer.  Dr. 
Jamieson  thinks  the  Fr.  is  of  Gothic  origin,  and 
that  the  primary  term  is  the  Stv.  Mid,  i.  e.  mid- 
dle; to  meddle  or  to  mell  being  merely  to  interpose 
one's  self  between  other  objects. 

To  mix,  to  mingle  ;  to  mix  or  mingle,  inlerdeal, 
or  interfere,  (sc.  among  other  people  and  their 
concerns,)  to  busy  or  be  busy,  to  take  part  or 
share,  in  any  thing. 

A  met/fa/,— a  mixture  of  persons,  an  affray. 
He  tok  his  seurd  in  hand,  the  croyce  let  he  falle, 
S:  medeled  him  in  the  pres,  among  the  barons  alle. 


Alle  tymes  in  medle  e 
And  thei  gaven  him  t 


3  drynke  wyn 

And  hroughte  a  medling  of  myrre  and  aloes 
undrid  pound. — Id.  Jon,  c.  19. 
For  in  no  wise  dare  I  more  melt 


hi.  p.  311 


lif    Ma 


M.E  D 

Impertinent  and  witless  meddler, 
Tneu  smattering,  empty,  noisy  perllrr! 

Smart.  The  Blackbird  %  Beehive. 

ME'DIATE,  v.  - 

Fr.  Mailer;  Sp.  Medlar  ; 
Lat.  Mnlius;  A.  S.  and  Eng. 
Mid,  r.ddl,  middle. 

To  be  or  cause,  or  cause  to 
he,  to  act,  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween or  among  others,  as  a 
mean  or  medium;  tointervene, 
to  interpose,  to  intercede; 
to  obtain  or  accomplish,  by 
intercession  or  negotiation. 


Me'd 

ATE,  adj. 

Air',, 

ATELY. 

Medi 

v'tion. 

Mitn. 

i'tor. 

Me'o 

ATnrtY. 

MFm 

Medi 

i'torship 

Medi 

Stress. 

Media'tkix. 

Oft   ing  wherein  such  peril!  is 

He  rode  but  homely  in  a  medlee 
Girt  withaseint  of  silk,  with  to 
Id    PruL  to  the 
His  garment  was  every  dele 


And  said,  this  daie  venim  is  shadde 
In  h"ly  churche  of  temporal!, 
Whiche  medlelh  with  the  spirituall. — Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 
Hut  they  suffred  it  bycause  they  would  not  medell,  nor  be 
Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  357. 
And  euery  mad  mcdler  must  now  be  a  maker. 

Skelton.  Speake  Parrot. 
There  was  no  manne  tha*  anye  meddeling  hadde  wyth 
theym,  into  whose  handes  they  were  more  lothe  to  come. 

Sir  T.  Afore,   Worke.i,  p.  8G8. 
Ther  myght  wel  a  ben  legges  sene  toumed  vpwarde  ;  ther 
bi'in^nsiire  ;„■-.!!   ,,,,,.,  for  they  oi'iho  honst  ;ii  waves  encreased, 
■       .        ■■■...... 

ther  fortresse.— Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  81. 


The  dead  knight's  sword  out  of  his  sheath  he  drew, 

With  which  hecutt  ;t  lock  of  ail  their  heare, 
WJticfc  medHvg  with  their  blood  and  earth  he  threw 
Into  the  grave,  and  gan  devoutly  sweare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  I. 
Mnr.  Here  is  a  great  deale  of  good  matter 

Lost  for  lacke  of  telling  ; 
Now  siker  I  see  thou  dost  but  clatter, 
Harme  may  come  of  melting. 

Id.  Shepheard's  Calender.  July. 
A  meddled  estate  of  the  orders  of  the  gospell,  and  the 
5  of  pope  He,  is  not  the  best  way  to  banish  popery. 


Me'dii 


For 


it  was  agreed  that  Robert 
,is  life   iii    M.  markes. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  10:J.  Note. 

of  God  Sr  of  men  a  man 


Luc.  My  lord  I  know 
doe  not  like  the  man. 
Peter.  I  know  him  foi 


Hooker.  EcclesiasticaU  PalUie, 
tis  a  medling  fryer, 
n  diuine  and  holy, 


in  fit  senruy,  nor  a  temporary  m 

As  he's  reported  by  this  gentleman. 

Shakespeare.   Measure  for  Measure,  Act  V,  SC.  1 
Hence  ye  prophane  !  mel  not  with  holy  things 
That  Sion's  muse  from  Palestina  brings. 

Bp.Hall,  b.  i.  Sat.  J 
The  medley  ended,  Hercules 

Did  bring  the  centaure  bound 

To  prison.  Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

The  third  rule  shall  be,  the  making  of  some  medley  o 

mixture  of  earth,  with  some  other  plants  bruised,  or  shriven 

either  in  leafe  or  root.— Bacon.  Naiurall  Historic,   i,  5jy. 

Do  not  driv 
medlers;  but  a 

Id.  Ess.  of  Great  Place. 
How  to  distinguish  between  medling  innocently  from 

hem  -  h];m;ealt]y  naJdlesome,  hie  labor,  hie  opus  est  ...  . 
I  shall  itiueh  some  cases  in  which  it  is  allowable  or  com- 
mendable to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  others;  then  I  shall 
propound  some  general  rules  according  to  which  such 
meddlesomeness  is  commonly  blameable. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  21. 

This  the  peasants  blithe 

Will  quaff,  and  whistle  as  thy  tinkling  team 
They  drive,  and  sin-  .if  Fusca's  radiant  eyes, 
Pleas'd  with  the  medley  draught.—  /.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 


)  God  and  a  mrdinimi.T 
Irist  Iesu.—  Wictif.  1  Tym.  c. 

For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  (m<-diato^)  betwene  God 
nd  man,  whiche  is  the  man  Christ  Jesus.— Bible,  1551.  Pb, 

nd  of  realmes, 


Neither  Gyngemin  thv  compar 
enter  in  there,  either  immdiaieh, 
Christ  as  ye  haue  dene  hitherto- 


f>f  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 
inu  neither  shall 


It  is  certain,  that  the 
resolution  or  extinguishment  of  the  spirits;  and  that  the 
destruction  or  corruption  of  the  organs  is  but  the  mediate 
cause.—  Bacon.  Naturall  Historie,  §399. 

The  carnall  eye  looks  through  God,  at  the  world;  the 
spirituall  eye  looks  through  the  world,  at  God ;.  the  one  of 
those  he  seeth  mediatelt/,  the  other,  termiratively. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Remedy  of  Pruphuneness,  b.  i.  s.  H. 

Now,  upon  the  birth,  when  the  infant  fnrsaketh  the 
womb,  although  it  dilacerate,  and  break  the  involving  mem- 
branes, yet  do  these  vessels  hold,  and  by  the  mr>!i.-it>i>n 
thereof  the  infant  is  connected  unto  the  womb,  not  onely 
before,  but  awhile  also  after  the  birth. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.5. 

And  in  deliv'ring  it,  lifts  up  her  eyes, 

(The  movine;'st  wcd,a!n.-s  she  could  hring,) 

And  straight  withdraws  them  in  submissive  wise. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vni. 

If  thine  angels,  O  blessed  Jesu,  desired  to  look  into  the 
great  and  deep  mysterie  of  the  gospel,  tin  ir  longing  i-  satis 
fied  in  the  sight  of  thy  blessed  incarnation,  and  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  great  office  of  thy  mrdiaforship. 

Bp.  Hall.   The  great  Myst<:ry  of  Godliness,  s.  11. 

If  it  had  pleased  thee  to  have  commanded  Moses  and 
Elias  to  wait  upon  thee  in  thv  medininrif  perambulation, 
and  to  attend  thee  at  Jerusalem,  on  the   mount  of  Sion,  as 

z-alous  aMumshriei.t  drawn  after  thee?—  Id.  lb.  s.  3. 

And  this  every  trt 


:  all  might  be  one,  as  the  Father  is  in  hii 


(  the  Lord's  Prayer. 


•  Lords  of  Parfian/riif. 


It  being  1 

whatsoever  it  does  by  the  mediation  of  st 
can  do  immediately  by  itself  without  them. 


But  poetry  no  medium  can  admit. 
No  reader  suffers  an  indifferent  wit. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  1 


It  is 

plain, 

from  the  form  and 

tur 

n  of  the  expr 

(1   Tim 

ii    5  ) 

charactsr  and  odi 

presented  as  a  perp 

lescribed  in  conjun 

of  God 

en,  so  Ion-;  as  met 

st:  there  is  o 

dialor 

God  and  men,  the 

Jesus  Christ. 
Paioj,  S 

MED 


MEE 


Why  didst  thou  not,  O  gentle  mother-queen! 
As  judge  and  mediatress  stand  between, 
When  the  feed  guards  in  mighty  ambush  lay  f 

Lewis.  Slatitts,  b.  vii. 

ME'DICATE,  v.    ^      Yr.  Medecincr :    It.  Me- 
Medic  a'tion.  dicinare  ;     Sp.  Mederinar : 

Me'dicable.  Lai.   Medicina,    medicare, 

Me'dical.  mederi,  from  the  Gr.  Me5- 

Me'dically.  ecflot,  to  cure,  to  heal. 

Me'dicament.  Medicine,  Fr.  Mcdechu-- 

Medicame'ntallv.    >  one  who  cureth,  a  physi- 
Me'dicative.  cian. 

Me'dicine,  v.  To  maficaifi,— to  give  or 

Me'dicine,  n.  supply  medicine,  or  healing 

Medici'nal.  or  salutary  physic. 

Medi'cinally.  To  medicate,— ta  give, to 

Medi'cinable.  J  endow  with  medical  or  me- 

dicinal  qualities;    to  infuse  or  impregnate  with 
medicinal  qualities,  or  with  ingredients  having  such 
qualities. 
Ne  hide  it  noucht,  fur  if  thou  feignest, 
I  can  do  no  medicine.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

WilUnfE  by  his  owne  medicinal!  meckenes  that  mens  hartes 
■houW  bee  lyfted  vp,  and  not  with  man's  pride  agayne  " 
drouned  in  these  inferior  thinges. 

But  as  manie  weedes  aTe  right  medicinable,  so  maie  you 

finde  in  this  n. -ne  so  vile,  or  stinking,  but  that  it  hath  in  it 
tome  virtue,  if  it  be  rightlie  handled. 

Gascoigne.   To  the  Youth  of  England. 

If  some  infrequent  passenger  crossed  our  streets,  it  was 

Bp.  Hall.  A  Sermon  of  Thanksgiving. 

Now  (what  is  very  remarkable)  whereas  in  the  same  place 
he  adviseth  to  observe  the  times  of  notable  mutati^is,  as 
equinoxes,  and  the  solstices,  and  to  decline  medication  ten 


,  p.  367. 


days  before.— Br< 


\  diseases,  but « 
cess  concerning  the  infant  and  others  ;  which  is  surely  no 
more  then  a  continued  superstition. — Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  21. 

But  that  which  chiefly  promoted  the  consideration  of 
these  dayes,  and  medically  advanced  the  same,  was  the  doc- 
trine of  Hyppocrates.— Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  13. 


"We  first  affirm  that  the  substance  of  gold  is  invincible  by 
the  powerfullest  action  of  natural  heat,  and  that  not  only 
aliroentally  in  a  substantial  mutation,  but  also  medicamen- 
tally in  any  corporeal  conversion. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 


Cla.  The  miserable  haue  no  other  medicine 
But  only  hope.         Id.  Meas.  for  Meat.  Act  iii. 

Meet  we  the  med'eine  of  the  sickly  weale, 
And  with  him  pour  we  in  our  Countries  purge, 
Each  drop  of  vs.       I  J.  Macbeth,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 


t  philosophically,  medi- 


truetb.— Bp.  Roll.  The  Old  Relig 

My  purpose  and  endeavour  is, 
of  melancholy  Through  all  his  par 
habitc  or  an  ordinary  disease,  and 
cinallt/.  to  shew  the  caus* 
of  it,  that  it  may  be  the  better  avoided. 

Burton.  Democritus  to  the  Reader, 

I  would  here  intreat  farther,  to  what  end  the 

thither  doo  drinke  oflimes  of  that  medic'maM*  liqi: 

Ilolinshed.  Descrip.  of  England,  \ 


He  made  not  venom  to  be  our  poison,  tor  neither  made  he 
death  or  anv  delctcry  medicament  upon  the  earth  ;  but  so, 
that  by  a  slight  industry  and  endeavour  of  our  own  they 
might  be  turned  into  great  pledges  of  his  love,  for  the  use  of 
m-  n  against  the  crueltv  of  diseases  which  were  in  process  of 
time  to  rise.— Boyle.   Work*,  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

First  pouring  out  the  medicinable  bane, 

The  heart,  1 1 .- 1  tcirs  had  rins'J,  she  bath'd  again. 

Dnjden.  Sigismondz  $•  Guiseardo. 

To  mend  thy  mounds,  to  trench,  to  clear,  to  soil 

Thy  grateful  fields,  to  medico!?  thy  sheep. 

Hurdles  to  weave,  and  cheerly  shelters  raise. 

Thy  vacant  hours  require.  Dyer.   The  Fleece,  b.  i. 

And  favour'd  isles  with  golden  fruitage  crown'd, 

Where  tufted  ilowrets  paint  the  verdant  plain 

Whcie  every  breeze  shall  med'eine  every  wound. 

S'lentone,  Elegy  HO, 


MEDI'OCRE.  ^         Fr.  Mediocrer,    mediocre; 

Medi'ocrist.       lit.  Mediocre;    Sp.  Mediocre  ; 

Medio'crity.       [   Lat.  Mediocris,    from  medius 

Medi'ety.  J  and  ocris,   quod  locum  signi- 

ficat,  ( Vossius.)     As  the  Fr. — 

Mediocre,  —  "  Mean  ;  moderate,  indifferent ; 
reasonable,  competent,  neither  too  big  nor  too 
little,"  Cotgrave. 

This  low,  abject  brood 

That  fix  their  seats  in  mediocrity, 

Become  your  s 


vile  mind.— Carew.  Caelum  Brit 


Medi, 

tho'  to  save  that,  he  iosetn  ms  me. 

Grew.   Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  ii.  C.  ". 

"Which  [syrens]  notwithstanding  were  of  another  descrip- 
tion, containing  no  fishy  composure,  but  made  up  of  man 
and  bird;  the  human  medieiy  variously  placed  not  only 
above  but  below. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  19. 

A  verv  mediocre  poet,  one  Drayton,  is  yet  taken  some 
notice  of,  because  Selden  writ  a  few  notes  on  one  of  his 
poems. — Pope.   To  Dr.  Warburlon,  Nov.  27,  1742. 

He   [John  Hughes]   is  too  grave  a  poet  for  me,  and,  I 

think  among  the  r>i,;!„  crihus  >ome  i-d.  mcdi»cri$fs]  in  prose 
as  well  as  verse.— Swift.  To  Pope,  Sept.  3d.  1735. 

The  most  successful  and  splendid  exertions,  both  in  the 
sciences  and  arts,  (it  has  been  frequently  remarked,}  have 
been  made  by  individual,  in  whose  minds  the  seeds  of 
genius  were  allowed  to  shoot  up,  wild  and  free  :  while, 
from  the  most  cartful  and  skilful  tuition,  seldom  any  thing 
results  above  mediocrity. 

Stewart.    The  Human  Mind,  pt.  ii.  s.  1. 

ME'DITATE,  v.  ^       Fr.Mediter;  It.Meditare; 

Me'ditance.  V  Sp.  Meditar ;  Lat.  Meditari, 

Medita'tion.  J  quasi  melitari,  from  the  Gr. 
MeXtrap,  from  jii€\ei,  cures  est:  it  is  (a  matter) 
of  care;  and,  consequently,  of  thought,  reflection. 

To  think  carefully,  studiously ;  to  keep  the 
thoughts  carefully  or  studiously  fixed  upon  ;  to 
dwell  upon  thoughtfully,  considerately,  contem- 
platively ;  to  consider,  to  contemplate. 

But  nathless  this  meditation 
I  put  it  ay  under  correction 
Of  clerkes  ;  for  I  am  not  textual. 

Chaucer.   The  Persones  Prologue,  v.  7292. 
"Telleth"  quod  he,  "your  meditatioun, 
But  hasteth  you,  the  so.me  wol  adoun."—  Id.  lb.  v.  17,308. 

To  sowne  of  suche  prolacion, 
That  he  his  meditacion 
Tuerof  maie  i 


Gower.  Con. A. 


j  nothing  els  sauey 


right  meditation  or  con- 
. "  calling  to  minde  & 
*ng  in  the  harte  of  the  glorious  and  wonderfull 
deed's  of  God.— Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  21. 

His  life  religiously  he  spent, 

And  meditating  Christ,  thence  to  his  saviour  went. 

Drayton.  Poty-Olbion,  s.  24. 
Alas !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely  slighted  shepherd's  trade, 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse? 

Milton.    Lycidas. 

What  you  do  quickly, 

Is  not  done  rashly,  your  first  thought  is  more 
Than  others'  laboured  meditancc, 

Beattm.  $  Flelch.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i.  EC.  1. 

That  day  and  night  said  his  devotion : 
Ne  other  worldly  busir.es  did  apply  ; 
His  name  was  heavenly  contemplation  ; 
Of  God  and  goodness,  was  his  meditation. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

He  that  accustoms  himself  to  meditate  upon  the  great- 
ness of  God,  rinds  those  questions  continually  rising  and 
stirring  in  his  heart,  how  shall  dust  and  ashes  ever  be  a" ' 
to  stand  before  him,  how  shall  weakness  and  imperfection 
enjoy  that  nature  that  it  is  at  a  loss  even  to  think  of,  and 
never  contemplates  upon  without  amazement  ? 

South,  vol.  x,  Ser.  1.  ; 

In  a  word,  he  [whose  corrupt  nature  is  impatient  of  any 
restraint  from  morality  or  religion]  will  not  venture  his 
meditations  upon  so  unwelcome  and  so  afflicting  a  subject. 
South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  1, 
Oft  have  I  rag'rl.  when  their  wide  wasting  cannon 
lav  pointed  at  our  batfries  yet  unform'd 
And  broke  the  meditated  lines  of  war. 

Johnson.  Irene,  Act  ii.  sc.  C 
1272 


j  earth    sea,    (Cotgrayc.) 

It.  Mediterraneo ;    Sp.  Medit 


Meditebka 

Meditf.rra 

from  the  Lat. 
Medius,  middle,  and  terra,  the  land  or  earth. 

In  the  midst,  situated  in  the  midst  of,  sur- 
rounded by,  earth  or  land,  within  land,  inland. 

They  that  haue  seene  the  mcdilcrran  or  inner  parts  of 
the  kingdome  of  China,  do  report  it  to  be  a  most  ami.-ble 
countrey,  adorned  with  plenty  of  woods,  with  abundance  of 
fruits  and  grasse,  and  with  woonderful  variety  of  riuers. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  91. 


And  for  our  own  ships,  they  went  sundry  voyaji ■-*,  as  well 
»  your  streights,  which  you  call  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  as 
i  "other  parts  in  the  Atlantique  and  Mediterrane  Seas. 


I  know  there  is  nothing  more  undetermined  among  the 

learned  than  the  voyage  of  Ulysses;  some  confining  it  to 

the  Mediterranean,  others  extending  it  to  the  great  Ocean, 

and  others  ascribing  it  to  a  world  of  the  poet's  own  niakim:. 

Addison.  Remarks  on  Italy. 

ME'DLAR.  Fr.  Mesple,  mesle ;  It.  Nespoh  ; 
Sp.  Nispola;  Lat.  Mcspilus ;  Gr.  Meo-TriA^.  quia 
«■  Tip  fietra  ttiXos,  because  in  the  middle  he  hath, 
as  it  were,  a  cap  or  erowne,  (Minshew. )  In  A.  S. 
it  is  Mad,  to  which  Skinner  would  give  a  Greek 
origin. 

And  many  homely  trees  there  were, 

That  peaches,  coines,  and  apples  here, 

Medlars,  plumrnes.  Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Hose 


U'iiie 


I  was  ware  of  the  fairest  medle  tree 

That  euer  yet  in  all  my  life  I  sie. 

IJ.  The  Flower  and  the  Lcnfe. 

Thus  as  I  mus'd,  I  cast  aside  my  eye. 

And  saw  a  medlar-tree  was  planted  nigh. 

The  spreading  branches  made  a  goodly  show, 

And  full  of  opening  blooms  was  every  bough. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

Median,  all  of  them,  except  those  great  ones  called 
Setania  (which  indeed  are  more  like  to  apples)  doe  close 
up  the  stomacke  and  bind  the  belly. 


EED,  v.     ~\ 

EED,  B.  V  I 

e'edfilly.  )   . 


Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ixiii.  c.  17. 

A.  S.Med;  Dut.Jfiafe,  mute  ; 
Ger.  Micte.  Junius  derives  the 
A.  S.  from  the  Goth.  Mi:do,  (z 
omitted,)  and  that  from  the  Gr.  M«t0os.  Skinner 
prefers  the  A.  S.  Met-an,  occurrere,  invenire,  adi- 
pisci ;  to  meet ;  meed  being  that  which  any  one 
meets  with  :  deservedly,  in  return  for  service  done: 
or  rather,  perhaps, — ' 

That  which  is  meet,  convenient,  becoming,  or 
fitting,  as  a  reward, — in  return  for  service  done, 
or  favour  bestowed :  and  thus,  generally,  a  reward 
or  remuneration ;  reward  deserved ;  desert ;  a 
payment,  a  donation,  a  bounty. 

Or  may  it  not  be  from  the  verb,  to  mete?  And 
tl:u<  signify — 

The  measure ;  due  or  deserved  ;  given  or  paid 
in  return  for  service  done,  &c. 

Mr.  Steevens  furnishes  the  instance  of  the  verb 
from  Heywood. 

Teh  habbe  y  holde  hym  in  hys  londe,  &  my  mtdc  ther  of  vs. 


At  myn  vnderstandvns  he  wild  tak  no  mede 
That  was  ateynt  of  wikkednes.  Jt.  Brunn 

I  he  offreth 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b 


It  is  mine  Anna,  God  it  wot, 
The  only  causer  of  my  paine ; 
My  loue  that  medclh  with  dist 


! 


MEB 

For  he  toke  mede  and  money  of  the  Scottis,  to  thentent 
they  myght  departe  pryuely  by  nyght,  vnfoughte  withall. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  I.  c.  18. 
Brave  be  her  warres  and  honourable  deeds 

By  which  she  triumphes  over  yre  and  pride 
And  whines  an  olive  girlond  for  her  meeds. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
And  yet  the  bodv  meeds  a  better  grave. 

Hcywood.  Silver  Age,  1613. 

Plautus  the  God  of  gold 

la  hut  his  steward  :  no  mede  but  he  repaies 
Seuen-fold  aboue  itself. 

Shakespeare.   Timon  of  Athens,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  fame  in  heav'n  expect  thy  meed. 

Milton.  Lycidas. 


MEL 


MEEK,  j 
Mi'EK,  ad, 
Me'eken, 
Me'ekly. 
Me'ekxes 
Me'ken 


In  Sw.  it  is  Miuk.  Skinner 
considers  it  to  be  a  conse- 
quential usage  of  make  or 
'mate,  aequalis,  socius,  compar: 
it  is,  not  improbably,  the  A.  S. 
Melc-an,  mulc-ere,  or  mulyere. 


to  soothe,  to  soften  :   (by  the  mere  omission  of/.) 
To  soothe,  to  soften,  to  mollify ;  to  be  or  cause 
to  be  mild,  gentle,  humble,  or  lowly,  to  humiliate 
or  humble. 
He  meketh  prout  men,  and  he  tlireatneth  wane. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  483.  Note. 
Vor  he  was  met:  &  mylde  ynou,  and  vayr  of  fless  &  felle, 
Debonere  to  speke  wyth,  &:  wyth  pouere  men  mest. 

Id.  p.  287. 
Fro  Douere  vnto  Wales  thefclk  tille  him  mekes. 

R.  Brunnc,  p.  40. 
a  yenst  giltlese  men 
"  ™*.HD  wflfote, 
Philip  with  grete  mekenesse  his  trouth  therto  plight. 


Beholde  thy  kyng  commeth  vnto  thee, 
vpon  an  asse  and  a  colte,  the  fole  of  at 
yocke. — Bible,  15,51.  lb. 


For  he  hath  bihulden  the  mekenesse  of  his  handmayden. 

Id.  Luke,  c.  1. 
His  hertc  is  hard  that  woll  not  meke 
When  men  of  meeknesse  him  beseeke. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  oj  the  Rose. 
Thou  god  of  loue,  and  thou  goddesse 
Where  is  pitee  I  where  is  mekenesse  l—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  1 . 
Wherof  yc  Danys  beyng  ware,  so  lowly  meked  theym  vnto 
he/m,  and  gaue  t>i  in  in   sucl  e  u-vftes,  that  the  kvnge  re- 
frayned  hym  of  ye  great  yre  yt  he  had  purposed  to  theym. 
Fabyan,  c.  189. 
Thyne  hearj  did  melt  and  thou  mckedest  thy  selfe  before 
me  the  Lord.—  Bible,  1551.  4  Kings,  c.  2S. 

AmS  sacrificed  to  all  the  kerued  images  whiche  Manasseh 
his  father  made,  ami  serueii  ih.in.  mid  i.i.<!;e,icd  not  himselfe 
Lord,  as  Manasseh  hys  father  had  mekeued  him- 


-/,;.  2  Chronicles,  c.  20. 


selues  sinners.— Bible, 


He  humbly  touted  In  meeke  lowlinesse. 

Spemer.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1C 
Fast  gloomy  bottoms,  and  high-waving  woods, 

i  in:!.',!  mountaiues,  where  the  wanton  kidling  dallyes, 

Then  iv, tli  soft  steps  enseal'd  the  meekned  vallevs, 

In  quest  of  memory. — Browne.  Brit.  Postural-',  b.  ii.  s.  1 


Milton.  Paradise  Rca-.i-nd,  b.  i 
Humbly  on  my  knee, 

.  God  blesse  thee,  and  put  meekness  in  thy  breast. 
Shakespeare.  Rick.  III.  Act  ii.  sc.  1 


Thus  God  suffered  Moses  to  be  unworthily  dealt  with  by 
lis  bretheren,  and  oftentimes  afflicted  by  the  unruly  rebel- 
Ions  of  the  Israelites  ;  not  to  punish  his  sin,  hut  to  manifest 
kness  and  consequently  to  glorify  the  power  that  gave 


il.-Sou 


.  Ser. 


',  v.  ^  Goth.Mot-i/an;  A.  S. Mot- 
,R.  S-met-an;  Dut.Moeten;  Sw.M- 
na,v.  J  invenire,  convenire,   occun 


By  inheriting  the  earth,  he  meant  inheriting  those  things 
which  are,  without  question,  the  greatest  blessings  upon 
earth,  calmness  and  composure  of  spirit,  tranquillity,  cheer- 
fulness, peace  and  comfort  of  mind.  Now  these,  I  appre- 
hend, are  the  peculiar  portion  and  recompence  of  the  meek. 
Porlcus,  vol.  i.  Lect.  (i. 

MEET>. 

Me'eter 

Me'eti 
to  come  to,  to  find,  to  come  togei 

To  come  to,  to  find ;  to  come  together,  (from 
different  places,)  to  assemble;  to  convene  from 
opposite  places,  in  opposition ;  to  confront,  to 
encounter.     See  Meet,  adj.  infra;  and  Moot. 

Bi  side  Winchestre  in  a  feld  to  gedere  heo  hem  metle. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  S8. 

As  the  o 


And  lo  Jbesus  rnelte  hem,  and  seide,  Hayl  ye. 

WicliJ.  Matthew,  c 
For  it  is  a  full  noble  thing 

Whan  then  even  have  meeting, 


At  the  first  metynge   there 
caste  to  the  erthe  on  bothe  p 
horsed. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol, 
fatal  lore 


Most  noble  virgin,  that  1 

Hast  leam'd  to  loue,  let  no  whit  thee  dismay 
The  bard  beginne  that  meeit-s  thee  in  the  doore 
And  with  sharpe  fits  thy  tender  halt  opiresseth  sore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

Till  first  I  knew  of  thee. 

What  thing  thou  art,  thus  ,1,  ut.lc-  form'd,  and  why 
In  this  infernal  vaiie  lies;  ita-i  thou  call'st 
Me  Father,  and  that  fantasm  oe.li'st  n,  ■  -nil 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

When  all  the  plain 

Cover'd  with  thick  embattli  .1  squadrons  bright 

Chariots  mid  flaming  amies,  ami  liery  steeds 

Reflecting  blaze  on  b!a2e,  first  met  his  view.— Id.  lb.  b.vi. 

Yor.   No,  it  [his  eare]   is  stopt  with  other  flatt'ring 
sounds 
As  praises  of  his  state:  then  there  are  found 
Lasciuious  meeters,  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  eare  of  youth  doth  always  listen. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  IT.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Understand  this  Stethva  to  be  the  meeting  of  the  British 
poets  and  minstrels  lor  tr::il  of  tie  ir  poems  end  music  suffi- 
ciencies, where  the  best  bad  hi.-  rewe.nl  — .1  silver  harp. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  4.  Selden.  Illustrations. 


easily  conceive  the  connexion  and  mutual 
and  body,  as  we  can  explain  how  two 
les,  indefinitely  produced,  can  be  for  ever 
approaching  each  other,  and  vet  never  meet. 

Porlcus,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

MEET,  adj.  ^       From  A.  S.  Melon,  convenire, 

convene  ;  consequentially, — 

Convenient, becoming;  suited, 

adapted,  fit :    and  in  Shakespeare,  "  he'll  be  meet 

you,"  he'll  fit  you,  he'll  suit,  he'll  be  even 

you. 


MEET,  adj.  A  I 
Me'etly.  >  to  < 
Mf'f.tness.    J      C 


the  i 


i  the  I 


i  the  ; 

Milton. 


■■aid  , 


i  the  Moriltng  -f  Christ's  Xalivily. 


I  light. 

Ful  prively  two  hameis  hath  he  dight, 
Itolb  sulli-.int  and  mete  to  darreme, 
The  battaille  in  Hie  feld  betwixt  hem  twaine. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Talc,  v.  1634. 
Fetis  he  was  and  well  besey, 
With  meetly  mouth  aud  ejen  grey.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

•netc 


ke  myrth  in  May  is  meetesl  for  to  make, 
■  sommer  shade,  under  the  cocked  hay. 

Spenser,   ihephrard's  Co';,  ,:de, 


— —  I,  ere  thou  spak'st, 
Knew  it  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone, 
And  no  such  company  as  then  thou  sawst 
Intended  thee  for  tryal  onely  brought, 
To  see  how  thou  couldst  jurine  of  fit  and  met. 

MUton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  Vift 

Leon.  'Faith,  neece,  you  tax  signior  Benedick  too  much, 
but  hee'l  be  meet  with  you,  I  doubt  it  not. 

Shakespeare.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Actii.  sc.  3. 

In  whose  person,  albeit  there  was  nothing  tobec  inisiikeii, 
yet  was  there  (she  saiiiei  nothing  so  excellent  but  that  it 
mought  be  found  in  diners  oilier,  that  were  more  meeletie 
(quoth  she)  for  your  estate.— Slow.  Edw.  V.  an.  14S2. 

In  both  was  found  that  livelihood  and  meetness 

By  which  affection  any  way  was  uiov'd: 
In  him  that  shape,  in  her  there  was  that  sweetness. 

Might  make  him  lik'd,  or  her  to  be  belov'd. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  i. 


Apollonius  Rhodius.  Faickes.  Argonauties.  b. ii. 

ME'GRIMS.  Fr.  Migraine,  It.  Migrana ; 
Lat.  Hemicranium,  from  the  Gr.  'H^iKpactft,  dolor 
circa  medium  caput :  -r)ij.iKpavioi>,  tlimidiata  capitis 
pars,  -quiav,  half,  and  upaviov,  the  head.  Minshew 
calls  it — "a  disease  that  paineth  one  halfe  of  the 
braine." 

It  is  also  applied  (met. )  to  morbid  fancies  or 
whims. 

The  same  also  beeing  laid  unto  the  head  warme,  doth 
mitigate  the  paine  called  the  migraine,  when  as  one  hulje  c/ 
the  head  doth  ake.— Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xxv.  e.  1 1. 


Vr. Melancholia;  ;;,,;- 
lancholie;  It.  Melon, 
conia;  Sp. Melancholia, 
iii>  In  mhulizarse  ;  Lat. 
}  Melancholia ;  Gr.  Me- 
\ayxoMa,  from  ,ueAoura, 
black,  and  x^li  bile. 
See  the  first  quotation 
from  Burton,  and  that 


ME'LANCHOLY,  n. 

Me'lancholy,  adj. 
Me'lancholick,  adj. 
Me'lancholick,  n. 
Me'lancholily. 
Me'lancholiness. 
Melancho'lious. 
Me'lancholist. 
Me'i.ancholize,  n. 
from  Cogan. 

It  is  used  by  us,  met.  and  consequentially ;  a 
depressed  or  dejected  state  of  mind ;  a  sadness, 
heaviness,  pensiveness;    a  disposition  to  solemn 
musing  or  meditation,  to  solitude  or  retirement. 
The  sauour  eke  rejoice  would  any  wight, 
That  had  be  sicke  or  melancolius. 
It  was  so  very  good  and  vertuous. 

Chaucer.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
Anone  into  melancolie 
As  though  it  were  a  fransie 
He  fell.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

And  am  so  melancolius. — Id.  lb. 

And  be  whiche  is  mchtncolien 

(If  pucielice  hath  not  lien, 

Whereof  he  maie  his  wrath  restraine. — Id.  lb. 

The  name  [melancholy]  is  imposed  from  the  matter,  and 
disease  denominated  from  the  material]  cause:  as  Bruel. 
observes,  M(,\a™*,o,  quasi  M,\,,,,,,v.,\„.  from  /,/,;<:,- 
chnler.  Fraristoiiiis,  i„  his  second  tool.,,  i  if  Intellect,  cais 
tie esc  inclaiirl.olii,  whom  abundance  of  that  same  depraved 
humour  of  blaeke  choler  hath  so  misafi'ected,  that  thev  be- 
come mad  thence,  and  dote  in  most  things,  or  in  all,  be- 
longing to  election,  will,  or  other  manifest  operations  ol  the 
undei  standing. —Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  31. 

But  hail  thou  Goddess  sage,  and  holy, 

Hail  divinest  Melancholy, 

Whri-c  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 

To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight. 

And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 

O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hne. 

Milton.  II  Penseroso. 


They 


loffo 


goe  : 


:  theil 


:  necessary  busi- 


:  themselves,  but  a 
and  carryed  along,  as  he  (they  say)  that  'i 
an  heath  with  a  Puck  in  the  night. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  83 
So  as  she  thus  meldncholicke  did  ride, 

Chawing  the  cud  of  griefe  aud  inward  paine, 


i  toward  the  i 

A  hiii;tht,  that  softly  paced  on  the  ] 
Spenser.  Fac; 


-tide 


II--.". 


MEL 

When  a  hny,  he  was  physome  enough:   but  vithall  he 
had  then  a  conte'iip.^ive  :n< 1<i  nchntinesi. 

Aubrey.  Account  of  H-bbt,  Amcd.  2-  p.  GOO. 

^When  as  the  mind]  though  it  be  found 
and  imn'ile  to  perform 
anJ  asree.ihlL'  cunversat 
however  flat  and  melam 

Milton.  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  z. 

AVlun  the  melancholut  was  afraid  to  sit  down  for  fear  of 
being  broken 
lilt]  ■  puni  m 


uf  marria-u  in  a  cheerful 

thought  good  enough, 


i  him  the  ridiculousness  of 


Such  a  melancholut  as  this  must  be  very  highly  pufTed  up, 
and  not  oniy  fancy  himself  inspired,  but  believe  hirnsdl  a 
special  piece  of  li  hi  and  holim  u  thai  God  has  sent  into  the 
world.— Id.  lb.  §  15. 

In  every  breeze  the  power 

.  <■■  ■:..■■   : 
His  near  approach  the  sudden-starting  tear, 
The  glowing  cheek,  the  mild  dejected  air, 
Tlie  soften'd  feature,  and  the  beating  heart, 
Pierc'd  deep  with  many  a  virtuous  pang,  declare. 

Thomson.  Auttnnn. 

Despair  seldom  breeds  but  in  the  melancholy  tempers, 

that  inclines  men  to  be  thoughtful  and  suspicious;    or  in 

-i   as  have  been  forced  into  a  piacternatural  me- 

ivuiverMiu:  with  unskilful  spiiitual  guides,  of 

erity,  and  pinning  the" 

naged  discourses  about  predestination. 

South,  vol. 


:  faith  upon  ill  ma- 
Ser.  12. 


When  the  mind  is  very  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
■  r  a  continuance,  and  the  attention  cannot  by  any 
means  i»e  diveru-  i  from  ir,  the  sui'ject  is  in  a  stateof  melmi- 
c'l-ty  'J  hi*  ail"  Uimi  manife-t^  itself  by  dejection  of  spirits, 
debility  of  mind  and  hotly,  obstinate  and  insuperable  love  of 
solitude,  universal  ap-mhv,  and  a  confirmed  listlessness, 
■  the  corporeal  system,  and  not  unfrequently 
n.—Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  §  3.  c.  2. 

Fr.  Meliorcr;  It.  Miglio- 
>  rare  ;   Sp.  Mejorar  ;   Lat. 
Melior,   melius,    which    is 
(Vossius)  magis-veris,  mavelis,  melius,  that  which 
i?  ni'.Me  willed,  more  wished  for  or  desired. 

To  he  or  cause  to  be,  to  make,  more  desirable ; 

to  better,  to  mend,  to  improve.    See  Ameliorate. 

Sound  is 


MELIORATE,  r.^1 
Melioration.  >t 

MEUo'ruTv.  J  j 


jii  .,-,„;.  yearly  ahout  t 


roots  of  trees,  which  is  a  great 
i  and  meliorafion  of  fruits,  is 
practised  in  nothing  but  in  vines. — Id.  lb.  §  -133. 

So  that  this  colour  of  meliority  and  preeminence  is  a  signe 
-*="  and  weakness. 

Id.  A  Table  of  the  Colours  of  Good  S,-  Evil. 


The  more  comprehensive  a  trade  is,  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  it  will  be  capable  of  being  meliorated  bv  natural  philo- 
sophy.—Bogle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  408. 

By  an  insight  into  chymistry  one  may  be  enabled  to  make 
t  of  transmutations)  of  mine- 
p.  354. 


i  (I  speak  t 
bodies.— Id.  lb. 


I  part  of  the  world, 
em.  the  to  BeXrtov, 


,  rcfl.. 


nnent,  that  it  is  the  product  and  workmanship, 
mechanism  or  blinder  chance  :  hut  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  brill.--.  A-ent.  v.lio  by  his  excellent  wisdom  matte 
the  heavens  a 
seasons  for  thi 

Thine  is  the  praise  to  cultivate  the 

T.i  b.r-  th.    itimo-t  stratato  Hi"  su 
To  break  and  « 

MEI,L.     See  Meddle. 

MELL.  ^      Fr.Mel/ifier.mrWflue;  It 

Mk'lleods.  I  Mellificare,    mellifluo;      Sp. 

MEI.Ll'FEROts.        I    M!,f:ro,mrliflud;    Lat.  Mel. 

Melli'plornt.      ylificare;     Mel;     Gr.    McM, 

.Mn.t.i'Fi.i'ENCF.    I  honev. 

Mkiximca'tion.  JleWfimm,— bearing  ho- 

Mci.iFi.iot.-s.  )  ney.  Mellifluous,  —  flowing 
or  pouring  forth  honey  ;  generally, — flowing, 
abounding,  with  sweetness,  harmony. 

That  mouth  of  hirs  which  seemde  to  flow  with  mell. 

Gascoiyne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

Farcwe'l  deere  swee-e,  whose  wanton  wyll  to  oleane. 


7rew.  Cusi 


■We  brush  melnjiuo 

Coverd  wilh  pearly  gain.—HiUon. 

From  whose  [Socrates]  mouth 

Mellifluous  streames  that  water'd  all  the  schools 


d  not  but  abound 
Sacra,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 
te  ground 
d  forth 


Of  academics  old  and  new. — Id.  Paradite  Regained,  b.  ii. 
which  of  the  slow  ways  may  be  best 
employed,  to  free  wax  from  the  yellow  melleous  parts. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  712. 

Join'd  to  these 

Innumerous  songsters,  in  the  fresli'ning  shade 
Of  new-snrung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
Mellifluous.  Thomson.  Spring. 

Cresset's  clear  pipe,  distinct  behind, 
Symphoniously 


,  the  i 


Here  wake  to  ecs 
Or  bid  the  Paphi. 
Ortunetoplaiut 


neUifluom  play, 
the  liquid  lay. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  3. 
He  [Wotton]  was  rather  struck  with  the  pastoral  melli- 
fluence of  its  lyric  measures,  which  he  styles  a  certain  Doric 
delicacy  in  the  songs  and  odes. 

Warlon.  Milton.  Poems,  Pref. 

In  judging  of  the  air,  many  things  besides  the  weather 

ou^ht  to  be  observed  ;    in  some  countries,  the  silence  of 

grasshoppers,  and  the  nullification  of  bees. — Arbuihnot.       I 

ME'LLOW.  t-.  ^        Skinner  thinks — from   the 

Mf.'lloyv,  adj.      I   A.  S.  Mearu-a,  soft  -.  Junius 

Me'llowness.      j  that  it  is  something  similar 
Me'llowt.  J  to   mealy  -  mouthed.     It   pro- 

bably is  a  consequential  usage  of  the  A.  S.  Melewe, 
mihi,  from  the  softness  of  meal. 

To  be  or  become  soft,  through  ripeness  or  ma- 
turity; to  ripen,  to  mature ;  to  free  from  hardness, 
harshness  or  asperity ;  to  soften. 
Your  chekes  embolned  like  a  mellow  costard. 

Another  Ballade  imputed  to  Chaucer. 
My  riper  mellowed  yeeres  beginne  to  follow  on  as  fast. 

Gaeeoiffne.  A  Gloze  vpon  a  Text. 

Those  sunnes  do  ".el/ow  men  so  fast, 

As  most  that  trauayle  come  home  very  ripe. 

Id.  Council!  lo  Ma.lcr  Withipoll. 


Fat  pasture,  mellow  glebe,  and  of  that  kind  what  can 
Give  nourishment  to  beast,  or  benefit  to  man. 

Drat/ton.  Poty-Olbion,  s.  25. 

Then  was  T  as  a  tree 

Whose  houghs  did  bend  with  tr.i-.     But  in  one  night, 
A  storm,  or  robbery,  (call  it  what  you  will,) 
Shooke  downe  my  mellow  hangings. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbtlint,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
So  age  a  mature  mellowness  doth  set 
On  the  green  promises  of  youthful  heat. 

Deiihum.  Of  Old  Age.  pt.  iv. 
Thy  plump  and  swelling  womb,  whose  mel/owy  glebe  doth 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  t 


Skelton.   The  Crowne  of  Lati 

These  delicacies, 

I  mean  nftast.  sL-ht.  snv-li,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flours. 
Walks,  and  the  neb  lit  of  birds.— MiHon.  P.  Lost,  b. 


He  must  not  Mote  upon  his  watry  bier. 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Milton.  Lycidat. 

She  touch'd  him  with  her  harp,  and  rais'd  him  from  the 

ground  ; 
The  shaken  strings  me'odimsly  resound. 

Cowley.  The  Complaint. 
Chiron  mollify'd  his  cruel  mind 
With  art.  and"  tau_-ht  lis  wririke  hands  to  wind 
The  silier  Etrinf  HI  Ivre. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Art  of  Lore,  b.  i. 
The  feathered  srngsters  on  the  trees  above, 
Attune  their  voices  to  the  notes cf  love: 
Notes  so  melorlioiso,  distinct  and  clear, 

ake  it  hcav'n  to  hear. 

Fawket.  Braham  Part. 
O  goddess  of  the  crystal  bow. 

That  dweli'st  the  goiden  meads  among, 

Whose  streams  still  fair  in  memory  (low, 

Whose  murmurs  melnoi:e  mv  sung! 

Lnnghorn.  Ode  lo  the  River  T.den. 

ME'LON.    Fr.  Melon ,-  It.  Mellcme :  Sp.  Melon; 

Lat.  Melo  ;  Gr.  Mi)\oi>  -,  an  apple.  "  A  kind  of 
pompion  or  cucumber  so  called  because  they  come 
up  in  forme  of  a  quince,  mail  cotonei  efngie," 
(.PKn.  b.  xix.  c.  5.) 

We  remembre  the  fyshe  whiche  we  shulde  eate  in  Egypt 
for  noughte  and  of  the  cucumbers  .V  vieOonis,  lekes,  onyouns 
and  garleke.— Bible,  liil.  Humeri,  c.  11. 

Take  cucumbers,  or  pumpions,  and  set  them  {here  and 
there)  amongst  musk  vu-O  «>.  ami  see  whether  the  melons 
will  nut  be  mere  winy  and  better  lasted. 

Bacon.  Nalurall  Historic,  §4SG. 
ii»ht  tell  what  culture  will  entice 


They  charm  my  soul,  i 


t  trouoic  seemed  melt  to  t 


Id.  lb. 


V.".  o  .  whal   He  -rile.  n.    i  ill    the  sweets  ofrllvmc. 

Bnjden.    To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Oldham. 
The  mellolv-tatled  Burgundy:  and  quick, 
As  is  the  wit  it  gives,  the  gay  Champagne. 

Thomson.  Spring. 
Hark  1  the  mighty  queen  of  sound, 

The  merry  pipe,  the  >o  ,v.r  b.-eathing  flute. 
The  warbling  lyre,  the  love-lamenting  lure 

Fawkes.  An  Epithalamic  Ode. 
Mchdie  ;  It.  Meladia  ; 
Mclodia  ;  Lat.  Melodia  ; 
MeAuioia,  from  p.e\t,  honey, 
wSn,  song  or  tune ;  sweet 
sonti  or  sound. 

Sweet  sound ;   a  succession  of  sweet  sounds. 
Chaucer  uses  it  (met. )  as  harmony  now  is. 

And  thus  with  alle  blisse  and  melodic 
Hath  Palamon  ywedded  Emelie. 

Chaucer.   The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  2999. 
On  which  he  made  on  nightes  melodic. 

Id.   The  Millera  Tale,  v.  3215. 


Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b. 


ME'LODY.  ^  Fr. 
MrloWus.  I  Sp.  M 
Melo'diouslt.   I  Gr.  Mi 

Me'lodise,  d.     )  and  ul 


A.  S.  Mi  ft  ov.  n,  Ulan,  mull  an ; 
Dut.  Sehmellen;  Her.  Schmelt- 
;en  ,-  .-iv.  Smalta;  funclere, 
iiquefieri,   to   liquefy   or   dis- 


MELT. 
Me'i.ter 

Mf'l.TtM 

Me'ltih. 
Me-ltinc 

To  liquefy  or  dissolve  :  to  reduce  to  a  liquid  or 
fluid  st.ite  :  i  met.  1  to  lessen,  to  diminish,  to  relax, 
the  harshness  or  rigour ;  to  soften,  to  mollify,  to 
entender. 

As  wey  may  seo  a  wynter 

Tsvkles  in  evesinees    tlinr.-h  bete  of  the  Bonn 

Mellelh  in  a  mynt  while  lo  mys 


Ilouse  of  Fame,  b.  1U. 

e,  that  nigh  molt  for  wo  and  routh, 
■  Alas,  what  may  this  tic  I" 

Id.  Troiius  $Cre:eidr,b.l. 


metal,  &  haue  wur- 

not  taken 

Her  tears  falling  into  the  water,  one  minht  have  thought 
she  began  meltinglg  to  be  mctiimorphosed  to  the  runuing 
river. — Sidney.  Arcadia. 

Long  thus  he  liv'd,  slumhring  in  sweet  delight, 

Free  from  sad  care  and  tickle  worlds  annoy. 
Bathing  in  liquid  ioyes  his  welled  sprite. 

Spenser.  Britannia's  Ida,  C.  G. 
Thou  metier  nf  strong  miiuis,  il?r'.t  t'nnii  presume 
To  smother  all  his  triumphs,  with  thy  vanities. 
And  tyc  him  like  a  slave,  to  thv  proud  beauties? 

Beaum.  4-  Flelch.  the  False  One,  Att  U.  »c.  8. 


What  was  the  mule  in  Plutarch, 
which  he  carryed.— Bp.  Ilc.il.  Chris 

after  his 

ying  down  in 
urden  of  salt 

Seest   thnu   the  Chaldean  tyrant  beset  with  the  sacred 
bowles  of  Jerusalem,  the  l,;ie  spoils  of  God's  temple  ;  and 
(in  contempt  of  their  owner  Kaposi  n  g  healths  to  his  queen  es, 
concuhines,   peeres.    sinking  amidst   liis   cups  triumphant 
carols  of  praise  to  his  molten  and  carved  gods  1 

Id.  Heaven  upon  Earth,  s.  15. 

Nothing  could  have  been   spok 
more  forcibly,  to  melt  him  down  i 

law  of  God.—  South,  vol.  vii.  s^r.  1. 

more  gently,   and  yet 

landlord';  pocket.— Locke.  On  Lowe 

The  posse 

nilled  money 

Give  me.  0  thou  Father  of  compa 

Lreihun.     id   .  il      mly  employ  al 
Buccourand  rclie !'.—  /( 'huh:  DnlijnJ  , 

be  cieeplv  affected  with 
ward  or  inward,  of  my 
my  abilities  lor  their 
/■tin.  Collect  for  clirmiy. 

The  charming  meitpr  of  his  purse 
Llmjd.  A  Fami 

iar  Epistl 

The  (harms  of  kindred  and  relations  dear,' 
The  smiling  otfVpiing,  l<i\e's  far  lietfr  part, 
And  all  the  social  meltings  of  the  heart. 

Hamilton.  To  a  Young  Lady. 

ME'MBER.    >       Fr.    Membres     It.   Membro ; 
Membership,  f  Sp.  Miembro'    Lat.  Membrum, 
Of  unknown  etymology. 

A  limb ;  a  piece,  part,  or  portion  of  a  whole 
frame  or  body  ;  an  individual  of  a  collected  body. 

Some  hii  lete  honge 

Bi  hor  membres  an  hey,  in  pines  wel  stronge. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  511. 

Bot  tille  that  courte  com  to,  of  whilk  he  is  memhre  calde. 

Jt.Brunne,  p.  130. 


Better  it  is  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  membres  perifthe  then 

that  thy  whole  body  shoulde  be  cast  into  hel.— Bible,  L5j1.  lb. 

The  member*  buxom  shall  bow.         Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

If  shape  it  might  he  call'd,  that  shape  had  none, 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint  or  limb. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b,  ii. 


MEM 

They  easily,  hy  their  saline  pungenry,  offend  the  tender 

with  the  stone  or  strangury. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii   p.  ly2. 

ME'MORY.       "|        Fr.  Memoire ;  Lat.  It.  and 
i       Mf.mo'ir.  Sp.  Memoria:   Memor,  from 

!       Mf'morable.  memini,  pret.  of  the  obsolete 

Me'morative.  meneo,   or   meno ;    and    meno 

Meho'rial,  adj.   I   from  the  Gr.MfK-ewi  manere, 
Memo'rial,  n.      (  to  stay  or  remain.    The  con- 
I       Memo'rialist.         tract  /ivaa,  from  the  idea  of 
j      Mf.'morize,  v.  starting  or  remaining,  is  ex- 

|      Memora'ndum.        eellently     well     transferred 
Meme'nto.  )   (says   Lennep)    to    the   fa- 

culty of  the  mind,  hence  called  memor;/;  in  which 
I  things  remain  securely  preserved  ;  and  Locke  calls 
memor;/, — The  store-house  of  our  ideas.  It  would 
perhaps  be  more  discriminating'  to  call  the  mind 
itself  (met.)  the  store-house  of  ideas  received  into 
it ;  that  in  which  such  ideas  remain  :  and  memor;/, 
I  that  faculty  which  brings  forward  or  recalls  such 
ideas  as  remain  so  stored  or  preserved.  It  is  also 
applied,  generally,  to — 

The  keeping,  preserving,  retaining  in  mind  ; 
recollection,  remembrance. 

Also  (as  in   Spenser)  acts  or 
remembrance  of. 


Me  that  l-Beau 
But  O.  that  man 


ij-  Flelch.  Love's  Pilgri 

vhn-o  my  =  tir-lc  ohli-.itin 


'ith  such  confederate  I 
aid  help  I 


i  deep  in  hell  1 


int  sweats  all  down  their  mighty  members  run  j 
/ast  bulks,  which  little  souls  but  ill  supply. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
i  advantages  from  external  church  membership,  or  prn- 


The  representative  is  so  far  dependent  upon  the  cr 
ttent,  and  political  importance  upon  public  lavrur,  t 
vmlvr  of  parliament  cannot  more  effectually  recomr 
imself  to  eminence  ami  idvanceinent  in  the  state,  tha 
ontriving  and  patrunir::  ■::  kv.s  of  public  utility. 

Foley.  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  ii. 


And  haddest  I 


.  that r 


For  knightly  pite  and  memoriell 

Of  faire  Creseide,  a  girdel  gan  he  take. 

A  purse  of  gold  and  many  a  gaie  iewell. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  Creseide. 
O  Salomon,  richest  of  all  richesse, 
Fulfilled  of  sapience  and  worldly  glorie, 
Ful  worthy  ben  thv  worde;  tn  memorie 
To  every  wight  that  wit  and  reason  can. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  10,11?. 
Sometime  I  drew  into  memnire, 

Howe  sorowe  maie  not  euer  last.       Gower.  Con.A.b.vl. 
As  T  I'vnde  in  a  bnke  compiled 
To  this  matere  an  olde  historie, 
The  whiche  comth  nowe  to  my 
His  bodye  might  well  he  there. 
But  as  of  thought  and  memorie 
His  herte  was  in  purgatorie. 
And  so  recorde  I  my  lesson 
And  write  in  my  memariall. 
What  I  to  hir  telle  shall 
Right  all  the  matter  of  my  tale. 


re.— Id.  lb. 
Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

Id.  lb.  b.  IV. 


I:  ri.   Why  Sir  ,T..hn,  my  frire  nnes  you  no  h£ 

Fals.  No  He  be  sworne:  I  make  as  good 

Dany  a  man  doth  of  a  death's  head,  or  a  memer. 

Shakespeare.  1  PI.  Hen.  IV. 


vhich  else  he  would 


Spenser.  Mother  Hubhn-a*  7'..,V. 
=s  of  the 


Use  the  i 
for  if  thou  t 


larry  away,  as  if  thev  had 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Righteous  Mammon. 
of  thy  predecessour  fairly  and  tenderly  ; 
,  it  is  a  debt  will  sure  be  nayd  when  thou 
Ess.  Of  Great  Place. 


Yet  registers  of  memorable 

Whir  h  to  the  eye  a  perfect  ' 
Where  all    should   glass* 


?  thy  judgement  sound 

elves  'who  -would   be 
ny.  To  Prince  Henry, 


ME'MBRANE.      ^         Fr.  Membrane;    Lat.    It.  places,  as  if  we  had  leathern  there  iloVr  return!     For 

Membranaceous.    I   and     Sp.    Membrana  ;      SO  ,hat  the  mind  doth  secretly  frame  to  itselfe   mcmoraliec 

Membra'neous.        f  named    because  it    covers  heads,  whereby  it  recalls  easily  the  same  conceits. 
Me'mbranous.        J  the    members.       Cotgrave  .         eP. Hall.  Holy obserrations.So.S7. 


The   upmost  thin  skin  of  any  thing  ;  also  the 
pill  or  pilling  between  the  bark  and  the  tree. 


Though  of  their  nan 
By  their  rebellion,  from  i 


P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island, 


Theylh 

No  gentle  wits 
I      Which  might  t 


22.  The   heart,    stomach,  guts, 
<m!ai.— Grew.  Comio.  Sacra,  h.  i. 


Spenser.    The  Ruines  of  Time. 


To  either 

Poly-Oib; 
And  ouer  against  this  memorandum  (of  the  king' 


the   repository  of  the 


Locke.  Of  Hum.  Undersl. 

Thus  in  the  soul  while  memory  prevails, 
The  solid  power  of  uudersianding  tails  ; 
Where  beams  of  warm  imagination  play, 
The  memory's  soft  figures  melt  away. 

Pope.  Essa 

That  man  who  has  tears  to  spend  at  the  me 
riend,  but  none  to  shed  at  the  thoughts  of  a 
wasted  < 


>  Criticism. 
vrJofalost 


;  heart. — South, 


.  M'l 


\Yh!i  on-znuranjitm-tonk  for  every  town 

And  ev'ry  post,  and  where  the  chaise  broke  down. 

Cowper.  The  Progress  of  Errour 
At  length  she  found  herself  decay, 
Death  sent  mementos  every  day.  Cotton,  Fab.  5. 


ME'NACE,  v.  }  Also  anciently  written  Ma- 
Me'nace,  n.  I  nace,manass.  Ft.  Menarer;  It. 
Me'nacer.  > Minacciare ;    Sp.  Amenazar ; 

Me'nacing,  n.     j  Lat.  Minacia,    from    minari, 
Menacingly.    J  to  threaten. 
To  threaten ;  to  denounce  evil  or  punishment. 
Tostus  wild  not  leue,  bot  held  on  his  menace. 

R.Brunne,  p.  64. 


In  creepeth  age  alway  i. 
1  deth  manaseth  every  age,  and  smit 
i  eche  estat,  for  thir  escapeth  non. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tate, 


Now  comcth  mannre,  that  is  an  open  folie;  for  he  that 
oft  mnnacelh,  he  thretetli  more  than  he  may  performe  ful 
oft  time.— Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 


i  dede.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.iii. 

Suche  worries  and  manasshes  abasshed  greatly  ye  cardynals, 
for  they  hadde  rather  a  dyed  confessours  than  martyrs. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronyele,  vol.  i.  c.  327. 

They  shewed  howe  the  erle  gretly  manasshed  the,   and 

Eend  the  worde  how  they  sliulde  neuer  haue  peace  with  hvm. 

Id.  lb.  c.  351. 

Sir  Robert  answered,  by  trod,  haralde,  for  all  the  manyt- 
shiv<j  of  your  maislers,  I  will  nat  so  lese  my  casteli,  and  if 
so  be  yt  the  duke  cause  my  men  to  dye,  I  shall  ^me  iiim  :u 
lyke  case.— Id.  lb.  c.  311. 

With  whose  reproach,  and  odious  menace, 
The  knight  emhoyling  in  his  aughtie  hart, 

Kniit  all  Lis  fitnvs,  a::t1  :',;in  soon  unbrace 
His  grasping  hold. — Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 
Though  he  and  his  curs'd  crew 

Fierce  sign  of  battel  make,  and  menace  high. 


Or] 


the  s 


Yet  Will  they  soon  retire  if  he  but  shrink.— Milton.  Camus. 

Setting  vpon  Verginius  manacingly  they  besought  him, 
sometime  to  take  the  empire  himselfe,  sometime  to  be  their 
ipokesman  to  Caecina  and  Valens. 

Savile.  Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  78, 

The  Trojan  threats 

Then-aim  with  ruin  and  their  ancient  seats 
To  lay  in  ashes,  if  they  dare  supply, 


Thus  J7.V?  aci'i'i  he  stil 
With  vigcur,  though  c 


^  his  force. 

n.  Virgil.  JSneis,  b.  xii. 

Is  it  not  experience  which  renders  a  dog  apprehensive  of 

pain,  when  you  menace  him  or  lift  up  the  whip  to  heat  him? 

Hume.  On  Human  Understanding,  s.  V. 

With  awful  grace  superior  Godfrey  srmTd, 
And  thus  rejoiu'd  more  menacingly  mild. 

Brookes.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  ii. 

MENA'GE,  v.  \       i.e.  To  manage,  (qv.)    The 

Mena'ge,  n.        1  noun  (also  written  manege)  is 

Mena'gerv.         r particularly  applied  to — 

Mrna'ging,  n.    J       A    menage   for    horses,    in 

which  horses  are  rendered  manageable,  or  tractable 

to  the  rider  or  driver ;  the  motion  or  action  or 

succession  of  motions  to  which  a  horse  is  managed 

or  trained. 


MEN 

Menage  or  menagenj  for  animals,— the  place 
where  animals  are  kept  under  management,  the 
collection  of  animals  so  kept. 

I  find  writte  in  Babio, 

Whkhe  had  a  low?  at  his  menage 

There  was  no  fayrer  of  hir  age.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

The  knight,  that  aye  with  foe 

In  fayre  defence  and  goodly  menaging 
Of  amies  was  wont  to  fight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 


There  i 


ouble  kinde  of  menage,  (as  I  have  heard, 
i  other  for  pleasure. 

Bp.  Hall  Qua  Vadisl 


He.  the  rightful  owner  of  that  steede. 

He  well  could  menage  and  subdue  hi 

Spenser.  Facrit 


Some  people  have  i 
in   the   manege   was   taken   from  a  con' 
Eumenes  was  the  author. 

Berenger.  Horseman 


I  saw  here  [at  Inspruck]  t 


i  el6e. — Addison.  Remarks  on  Italy. 
I  can  look  at  him  [a  national  tiger]  with  an  easy  curios 
as  prisouer  within  bars,  in  the  menagerie  of  the  tower. 
Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Lei 


MEND,  v. 

Me'xdabi.e. 

Me'nder. 

Me'xdixg,  n 

Me'xdmext. 
itself  dropped. 

To  free  from  deficiency,  fault,  or  blemish  ;  to 
repair,  to  correct,  to  improve,  to  reform. 

By  thynkyng  that  suche  castell  werk  was  nat  semyng  to 
relL'ion.  in  a  mendement  of  that  trespas.  he  maked  so  many 
minstres  of  religion,  and  endowed  hem 
rentes. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  451.  Note. 


Yr.Amender,-  It. Ammcndare, 
emendare ;  Sp.  Emendar  ;  Lat. 
Emendare,  to  amend,  (qv. );  the 
Lat.  preposition  e  has  been  first 
changed  into  a,  and  then  the  a 


londes  and 


Diligently  refourmeS:  amende  in  such  as  are  mendable.  & 
those  whose  corrupte  canker  no  cure  can  heale  cut  off  in 
season  for  corrupting  further. — Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p  \>2b. 

And  the  preastes  coseted  to  receaue  no  more  moneve  of 
the  people  :  But  it  shoulde  go  to  the  meodooge  of  the  temple. 
Bible,  1551.  4  Kynges,  c.  12. 
Zealous  hee  was.  and  would  haue  all  things  mended. 
And  by  that  mendmeut  nothin  :  else  he  meant 
But  to  be  king,  to  that  mark  was  he  bent. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  355. 
But  death  comes  not  at  call.  Justice  divine 
Mends  not  her  lowest  pace  for  prayers  or  cries. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 


Els 


be  ye  sure,  dearely  shall  abyde, 
nake  y  a  soai  amendment  for  the  same  : 
wTonga  have  mender,  but  no  amends  of  shame. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i 


Pan.  Faith.  lit-  nut  meddle  in  t  ;  let  her  be  as  she  is.  if 
she  be  faire,  'tis  the  better  for  her  :  and  she  be  not,  she  has 
the  mends  in  her  own  hands 

Shakespeare.    Troyl.  $  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Cob.  A  trade,  sir,  that  I  hope  1  may  vse  with  a  safe  con- 
science, which  is,  indeed,  sir.  a  mender  of  bad  souls. 

Id.  Julius  Ctesar,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Salt  earth  and  bitter  are  not  fit  to  sow, 
Nor  will  be  tam'd  and  mended  by  the  plough, 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georg.  b.  ii. 

For  there  can  be  no  retreat  for  him  then,  no  mending  o( 
his  choice  in  the  other  world,  no  after-game  to  be  plav'd  in 
hell.— South,  vol.  ii.  Scr.  1. 


M  E  N  n  .V  C 1 0  U  S.  )      IV.  Meuteux ,.     It.  Men 
Menda'citt.  f  zagnere;  Sp.Mendoso;  Lat 

Mendax,  lying;    from  mendum  or  menda  ; — a  fault, 

an  error,  or  mistake  ;   and,   consequentially,   a 

falsehood. 

Lying ;    telling   or  declaring   to  he  true  that 

which  is  not  so  ;  which  the  teller  knows  is  not  so; 


MEN 

They  are  called  mendacious,  lying,  because  many  of  them 
shall  be  counterfeit. 

Sheldon.    Mirror  of  Antichrist,  (1616.)  p.  63. 

In  that  sense  it  must  have  the  operation  of  mendacity; 
there  must  be  a  lie  told  in  it. 

State  Trials.  Chas.  II.  an.  12.  John  Cook. 

And  that  we  shall  not  deny,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  menda- 
city  of  Greece,  from  whom  we  have  received  most  relations, 
and  that  a  considerable  part  of  ancient  times,  was  by  the 
Greeks  themselves  termed  O,*«oi,  that  is,  made  up  or 
stuffed  out  with  fables.— Broun.   Vulg.  Errours,  b.i.  c.  0. 

ME  NDICANT,  adj.  ~\      Fr.Mendier,  mendiant, 

Mb'ndicant,  n.  I   mendience,mendicite ;  It, 

Me'xdicaxcv.  >  Mendicare,  tnendicante, 

Mendica'tion.  [  mendicanza,  mendicita  ; 

Mexdi'city.  J   Sp.  Mendigar,     mendi- 

qantc,  mendicidad  ,■   Lat.  Mendicare,  from  menda,  a 

deficiency,  a  want;   and  thus,  (lit.)  to  want,  to 

tell  his  wants.      See  Vossius  and  Martinius. 

One  who  begs,  asks,  or  seeks  what  he  wants  or 
needs  ;  who  craves  or  entreats  aid,  assistance,  or 
relief  from  want ;  who  begs  or  asks  alms. 
For  richesse  and  mendicities 
Ben  cleped  two  extremities. — Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

And  for  there  hath  ben  rrreat  discord, 

As  many  a  wight  may  beare  record, 

Upon  the  estate  of  mendicience, 

I  woll  shortely  in  your  presence, 

Tell  how  a  man  may  begge  at  need, 

That  hath  not  wherewith  him  to  feed.  Id.  lb. 

Therefore  we  mendiants,  we  sely  freres, 

Ben  wedded  to  pouertie  and  continence. 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  V.  7494. 


Bp.  Hall,  b.  v.  Sat.  I. 
Suidas  is  silent  herein,  Sedrenus  and  Zonaras,  two  grave 
and  punctual  authors,  delivering  only  the  conf.scation  of  his 
goods,  omit  the  history  of  his  [Belisarius]  mendication. 

'Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vil.  c.  17. 
Fast  by,  a  meagre  mendicant  we  find, 
"Whose  russet  rags  hang  fluttering  in  the  wind  : 
Years  bow  his  back,  a  staff  supports  his  tread, 
And  soft,  white  h ::ir>  shark-  thin  Ins  palsy'd  head. 

Savage.  The  Wanderer,  c.  5. 

What  is  station  high  ? 

'Tis  a  proud  mendicant ;  it  boasts  and  begs  ; 
It  begs  an  alms  of  homage  from  tlie  throng. 
And  oft  the  throng  denies  its  charity. 

Young.   The  Complaint,  Night  6. 

ME'NIAL.     See  Maxt. 


A  Fr.il/CTUtiraa/;  It.  Men- 
>  suale  ;  Sp.  Mensual ;  Lat. 
J  Menstrualis,         menstntus, 


ME'NSTRUAL. 
Me/nstruous. 

Me'xstrce. 
monthly,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  month  (mensis. ) 

Menstruum, — as  in  the  citation  from  Brown,  is 
used  by  chemical  writers  for  any  liquor  which  is  a 
dissolvent,  because  its  action  was,  for  the  most 
part,  as  we  are  told,  assisted  by  a  moderate  fire 
during  a  month. 

Our  vniuersall  righteousnesses  are  afore  God  as  clothes 
stayned  with  mensirue. — Bale.  Apology,  fol.  57. 


The  wylde  beastes  shall  f 


MEN 

mind,  or  have  in  mind,  (mens)  to  put  in  mind. 
(monore) ;  to  intend,  to  design,  to  wish  or  will. 
Vossius  explains, — Monumentum  aliquid  scriptum 
aut  factum  memoria?  causa:  and  Regimen, — any 
thing  meant,  intended,  or  designed,  as  a  rule  or 
regulation.      See  Monet,  and  Mental. 

MENTAL.)      Fr.  Menial;    It.  Mentale ;    Sp. 

Ml'xtali.y.  (  Mental,  from  the  Lat.  Mens,  the 
mind,  (qv.)  Mental  is  one  of  those  adjectived 
signs  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  Latin, 
without  borrowing  the  unadjectived  sign.  Mens 
is  from  Gr.  Merar,  impetus,  (sc. )  animi,  and  hence, 
animus.  Mevos, — from  y.ev-eiv,  mancre,  to  remain. 
(See  Vossius  and  Le.nnep.)  May  not  the  A.  S. 
Man-an,  he  the  radical  word?  See  To  Mean-. 
See  also  Memory. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mind. 

Without  all  mental  representations,  conceive  of  your  God 
purely,  simply,  spiritually;  as  of  an  absolute  being,  without 
forme,  without  matter,  without  composition;  yea  an  infi- 
nite, without  all  limit  of  thoughts. 

Bp.  Hall,  Epist.  7.  Dec.  4. 

So  deep  the  power  of  these  ingredients  piere'd. 
Even  to  the  inmost  seat  of  mental  sight, 
That  Adam  now  enforc't  to  close  his  eyes. 
Sunk  down  and  all  his  spirits  became  intranst. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

The  continuation  of  these  two  motions  of  the  earth,  the 
annual  and  diurnal,  upon  axes  not  parallel,  is  resolvable 
into  nothing  but  a  final  and  mental  cause,  or  the  to  /£eA- 

rto-Tov, ,  because  it  was  best  it   should  be  so;  the 

variety  of  the  seasons  of  the  year  depending  thereupon. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

I  pretended  not  to  determine,  whether  or  no  body  or 
matter  be  so  perpetually  divisable,  that  there  is  no  assign- 
able portion  of  matter  'so  minute  that  it  may  not  at  least. 
mentally,  (to  borrow  a  school-term)  be  further  divided  into 
still  lesser  and  lesser  pans.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p  401. 


upwards,  on  the  other  hand,  and  perhaps  still 

whatever  is  able  to  nnnnsp  nn  arieonate  resistance  to 


Xote  ;  that  the  dissents  of  the  menstrual  or  strong  waters 
mny  hinder  the  incorporation  as  well  as  the  dissents  of  the 
metals  themselves. —  Bacon.  Physiological  Remains. 

That  women  are  menstruant.  and  men  pubescent  at  the 
year  of  twice  seven,  is  accounted  a  punctual  truth. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

_  Briefly,  it  consistcth  of  parts  so  far  from  an  icie  dissolu- 


powerful  menstruu 


Id.  lb.  b. 


MENSUR.-VTION.  )        From    Lat.  Mensura. 
Mexsurabi'lity.        )  See  Measure. 
Measurement ;  calculation  of  bulk  or  quantity. 

The  measure  win.  h  ho  would  have  others  meteout  to  him- 
self, is  the  standard  whereby  he  desires  to  be  tried  in  his 
mensurations  to  all  other.— Bp.  Hall.   The  Christian,  s.  2. 


1  MENT,  ter.  Common  to  us  with  the  French 
i  (says  Wallis);  and  derived  from  the  Latin  words 
in  men  and  menlum,  or  formed  in  imitation  of 
them.  The  Lat.  is  probably  from  the  A.  S. 
j  Man-an,   (man-ed,    mean'd,    mail;'}    to   mean  cr 


lore,  whatever  is  able  to  oppose  an  adequate  resis 
superincumbent  weight,  or  to  a  descending  shock,  fur- 
nishes, for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  explained,  the  most  ap- 
propriate images  subservient  to  that  modification  of  the 
sublime,  which  arises  from  a  strong  expression  of  mental 
energy. — Stewart.  Philosophical  Essays,  c.  3.  Essay  2. 

ME'NTION,  v.  \       Fr.  Menlioner  ;     It.  Men- 

Me'ntiox,  n.  )  tionare ;  Sp.Menlar,  from  the 
Lat.il/enfio,  from  menlum,  the  supine  of  the  obso- 
lete meno,  whose  preterite  is  memini.  See  Vossius 
(in  v.  Comnuntum)  and  Marlinius  ,■  and  Mextal. 

To  place  before  the  mind,  (sc.  of  another;)  to 
name  or  nominate  ;  in  speech  or  writing. 

David  maketh  mencion.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  1D8. 

I  say  he  bade,  they  shulden  contrefete 
The  pope's  bulles,  making  mention 
That  he  hath  leve  his  firste  wif  to  lete. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  t.  8620. 
Of  Jupiter  and  of  Juno,  Ouide 
Maketh  in  his  boke  mencion, 
Howe  thei  felle  at  dissencion  —  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 


Ye  do.  &  I,  agree,  y'  such  thinges  as 
gospel  spoke  by  Christ  vnto  Saint  Peter  S.'  other  apostles  ,t 
disciples,  nor  not  onlv  s.ivde  to  thi'self,  nor  only  for  th-oelf. 
but  to  the  for  their  successors  in  Christ's  flocke,  &  by  the 
to  vs  al,  yt  is  to  wit  euerv  ma  as  shal  apperteine  to  his  part. 
Sir  T.More.    Workes,  p.  141. 

Yea,  begge  a  haire  of  him  for  memory. 

And  dying,  mention  it  within  their  willes, 

Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacie 

Vnto  their  issue. — Shakes.  Julius  Ccesar,  Act  iii.  6C  2. 

O  ancient  Powers  of  air  and  this  wide  world, 

For  much  more  willingly  I  mention  air. 

This  our  old  conquest,  than  remember  hell. 

Our  hated  habitation. — Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 

And  wheresoever  my  fortunes  shall  conduct  me, 
So  worthy  mentions  I  shall  render  of  you, 
So  Tenuous  and  so  fair. 

Beaum.  #  Fltlcli.  Custom  of  the  Country,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

"Tis  true,  1  have  been  a  rascal,  as  you  are, 
A  fellow  of  no  mention,  nor  no  mark. 

Id.   The  Prophetess,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

Let  them,  I  say.  be  made  almost  from  their  very  crrrile  to 

hate  it,  [Rebellion,]  name  and  tiling;  so  that  their  blood 

may  rise,  and  their  heait  may  swell  at  the  very  mention  of  it. 

South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  1. 

Now,  the  mention  [of  God's  name"!  is  vain,  when  it  is  use- 
less :  and  it  is  useless,  when  it  is  neither  likely  nor  intended 
to  serve  any  good  purpose. — Faley.  Moral  Phil,  b.  iv,  o.  2, 


MER 

ME'RCANTILE.  )     Fr. Mercantil,  merchantly,  j 
Mercanta'nte.       i  raerchantlike,   (Cotgrave.) 

See    Merchant.      Marcantant ;     It.    Mercatante. 

The  latter  (the   It.)  is  frequent  in  old  plays  for 

merchant,  ( Steevens. ) 
The  only  prooede  (that  I  may  use  the  mercantile  term) 

yon  can  expect  is  thanks,  and  this  way  shall  not  be  wanting 

lo  make  you  rich  returns. — Howell,  b.i.  s.  1.  Let.  20. 


Tea.  What  is  he,  Biondello  ? 


[, 


1  know  not  what.— Shakes.  Taming  the  Shrew,  Activ.sc.2. 

ME'RCENARY,  adj.  ~V       Fr.  Mercenaire ;    It. 

Mercenary,  n.  >  Mercenario  ;  Sp  Mer- 

Me'rcenariness.  J  cenario ;     Lat.  Merce- 

narius,  from  merces,  a  reward  or  payment. 

One  who  takes  payment,  hire,  or  wages,  a  hire- 
ling ;  one  who  acts,  who  works,  for  the  sake  of 
reward  or  of  gain. 


He\ 


Chan 


:  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  516. 
d,  which  6eeketh 
■  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  507. 
naygnes,  and  mercenaries  of  strange  countrels,  I 
name  at  this  present  tyme. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  205. 

I  forbid  I  should  my  papers  blot 
mercenary  lines,  with  servile  pen  ; 

y  attending  on  the  hopes  of  men. — Daniel,  son.  55. 


is  to  show,  both  how  tyranny  grows  to  stand  i 
ivaa-a/  soldiers,  and  how  those  mercenaries  ; 
I  ob.K.ui'.n,  lirmly  assured  unto  the  tyrant. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c. 


Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry, 


Tor  a  heaven  so  considered,  to  forego  readily  all  the  plea- 
sures of  the  senses,  and  undergo  chearfully  all  the  hardships 
and  dangers  that  are  wont  to  attend  a  holy  life,  is  such  a 
iness  as  none,  but  a  resigned,  noble,  and 
likely  to  be  guilty  of. 

Works,  vol.  i.  p.  2SI. 

ME'RCER.  ">  Fr.Mercier;  It.  Merciajn, 
Me'rcery.  ymerciadro;  Sp.  Mercero,  from 
MeRcership.  J  the    Lat.  Merx,    q.  d.    mercia- 

rius,  i.  e.  minutarum  mercium  venditor,  a  seller  of 

small  wares,  or  articles  of  merchandise,  (Skinner.) 
A  dealer  in  various  articles  of  merchandise.      In 

English  it  is  now  restricted  (perhaps  not  entirely 

so)  to — a  dealer  in  silken  wares. 
Ich  have  made  meny  knyght. 


Piers  Plou/in 


p.  89 


The  chapmen  of  suche  mercerie, 
With  framle,  and  with  supplantarle 
So  many  shulden  by  and  selle 
That  lie'  ot-  maie  for  shame  telle 


Gower.  Con.  A. 


A  markette  place,  to  be  kept  euery  Tuesday  and  Saturday, 
for  flcsshe  and  fvssh,  mercery  ware,  &c. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  133. 


Then  is  there  heere  one  Mr.  Caper,  at  the  suite  of  Master 
Three-Pile,  the  mercer,  for  some  foure  suites  of  peach- 
coloured  satten. — Shakes.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  iv.  so.  3. 

William  Roe  is  returned  from  the  wars,  but  he  is  grown 
lame  in  one  of  his  arms,  so  he  hath  no  mind  to  bear  arms 
anymore;  he  confesses  himself  to  be  an  egregious  fool  to 
•leave  his  merccrship,  and  go  to  be  a  musqueti 


Howell,  b.  ii     Let.  02. 


Fr.  Marchander,  mar- 
chandise ;  U.Mercalantare, 
catanzia ;  Sp.  Merca- 
,  mercaderia  ;  Lat. 
Mercari,  which  Vossius 
thinks  has  been  rightly 
derived  from  the  Phoenician  or  Hebrew.  Merx, 
or  meres,  contracted  from  mercis,  is  by  some  de- 
rived from  mercari,  by  others  from  the  Gr.  Mepor, 
pars,  quia  res  per  partes  venditur.  To  men-hand, — 
To  buy  and  sell,  to  trade,  to  traffic, 


ME'RCHAND,  i 
Merchandise,  v. 
Merchandise,  n. 
MeRchandry. 
Me'rchant. 
Merchantable. 


MER 

For  ge  ben  men  beter  ytagt  to  schouele  and  to  spade, 
To  cartestaf  and  to  plowstaf,  aiid  a  fischyng  to  wade, 
To  hamer.  and  to  nedle,  and  to  marchandise  also, 
Than  with  awerd  or  hauberk  eny  batail  to  do. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  99. 

"  Do  com,"  said  Statyn,  "  burgeis  &  merchant, 

&  knyght  &  squiere."  R.  Brunnet  p.  168. 

Jf  a  chapman  wille  not  leue  of  his  merchaundie. 


For  tin  marchaunlis 

weren  prynces  of  the  erthe. 

Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c. 

For  thy  marchauntcs 

were  the  great  men  of  the  earth. 
Bible.  1551. 

And  nyle  ye  make  the  hims  of  my  fadir  an  hous  of  m 
au7idi.se—  Uirlif.   Jon,   c.  2. 

Make  not  my  father' 

house  an  house  oimarchaundijs 
with  a  forked  herd, 

A  marchant  was  the 

In  mottelee,  and  highe  on  hors  he  sat, 
And  on  his  hed  a  Flaundrish  beverhat. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  lo  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  254. 

For  when  we  out  of  Rome  in  marchenlfare  went, 
To  purchase  botirfliis  was  our  most  entent. 

The  Marchaunles  Second  Talc,  imputed  to  Chaucer. 

And  was  so  full  of  faith, 

That  the  greatest  of  Barbarie 

Of  hem.  whiche  vse  marchandie 

She  hath  conuerted.  Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 


For  it  is  to  be  beleued  that  the  duke  of  Lacastre  and  the 
duches  his  wvfe  had  rather  marchant  with  you  and  with 
your  Sonne  than  with  the  duke  of  Berrey. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  129. 

And  [Ferdinando]  marchanded  at  this  time  with  France, 
for  the  restoring  of  the  counties  of  Uu-sign..n  and  l'erpig- 
nian,  oppignorated  to  the  French. — Bacon.  Hen.  VIZ.  p  99. 

For  were  it  not  for  this  lazie  trade  of  vsttry,  money  would 
not  lie  still,  but  would,  in  groat  part,  lie  inlpioyed  upon  mer- 
chandizing—Id.  Essay  on  Vsury. 

Now  look  into  the  statutes  of  subsidy  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  and  you  shall  find,  a  few  merchandize  only  ac- 
cepted, the  poundage  equal  upon  alien  and  subject. 

Id.  Argument  ca,rcrnit';t  I  aijit^ili'ais  an  Merchandize*. 

And  for  merchandizing,  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  that 
the  companies  of  the  merchant  adventures,  of  the  Turkey 
merchants,  and  the  Muscovy  merchants,  if  they  shall  be  con- 
tinued,   should   not  be  compounded   of  merchants  of  both 
nations,  English  and  Scottish.— Id.   Union  of  Eng.  8;  Scoil. 
Therefore,  when  merchant. like  I  sell  reuenge. 
Broke  be  my  sword,  my  armes  torne  and  defae'd, 
And  I  proclam'd  a  coward  through  the  world. 

Shakespeare.  2  PI.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
Poets  hereafter  for  pensions  need  not  care. 

Who  call  you  beggars,  you  may  call  them  lyers, 
Verses  are  grown  such  merchantable  ware, 
That  now  for  sonnets  sellers  are  the  buyers. 

Harrington,  b.  I.  Epig.  -10. 
Only  there  passed  a  law,  at  the  suit  of  the  merchant  adven- 
turers of  England,  against  the  merchant  aduenturcrs  of  Lon- 
don, for  monopolizing  and  exacting  vpon  the  trade. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  103. 


The  Chanones  Teman 


As  gold  falls  sick  h-  ilia  stung  with  mercury. 

Donne.  Anatomy  of  the  World,  an.  1. 
And  O  !  how  this  (deare  prince)  the  people  charmes, 

Who  flock  about  thee  oft  in  ravish'd  bands, 
To  see  thee  yong,  ye 


Mcrcnrialirls  arc  s.dilary,  much  in  contemplation,  sub- 
tile, poets,  philosophers,  and  mu6ing  much  about  such 
matters. — Burton.   Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  190. 

In  memory  of  which  service  he  [Thomas  Milles]  had 
given  him  for  the  crest  of  his  arms,  a  chapeau  with  wings, 
to  denote  the  mcrctn  iuic^trr^r  of  this  messenger. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Kent. 

It  cannot  be  said,  as  in  the  former  cases  (wherein  a  part 

only  of  the  metal  is  mercurified)  it  may  be,  that  the  ohtained 
quicksilver  consists  of  the  more  solid  and  ponderous  parts 
of  the  metal.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  641. 

It  remains,  that  I  perform  the  promise  I  made,  of  adding 
the  ways  of  merenrification  (as  cnymists  speak)  above 
referred  to,  as  delivered  by  Paracelsus,  Helrnont,  and  Lnlly. 


enrial  man  got 
:  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

Thus  tickling,  lying  evasion,  with  several  other  such  like 
cardinal  virtues,  are  a  sort  of  properties  pertaining  to  the 
practice  of  the  law,  as  well  as  to  the  mercurial  profession. 

P.  Whitehead.    The  Gymnasiad,  b.  i.  Note. 


Fr. 


MeRciam 

MeRcemf. 
MeRcifil 
Me'rcifol 

MeRciful 
MeRciles 
MeRciles 

MeRch.es 


See  Amerce,  andtht 
tation  from  Rastall. 
Mercie  ;  It.  Merce  ,• — con- 
tracted from  misericordia, 
or  from  miseresce, — say  dif- 
►  ferent  etymologists ;  or,  adds 
Skinner, — it  is  from  the  Lat. 
Merx.  And  from  the  Lat. 
Merx  it  has  no  doubt  pro- 
ceeded   through    the    Low 


commodities  of  t 


of  forraine  commo- 
av  merchant-.ilranorrs,  vpon  the  native 
realme.— Id.  lb.  p.  06. 

Now,  why  they  placed  this  invention  upon  the  Beaver, 
beside  the  medicall  and  merchantable  commodity  of  Casto- 
reum,  or  parts  conceived  to  be  bitten  away,  might  be  the 
sagacity  and  wisdom  of  that  animal. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  Hi.  c.  4. 
See  a  merchant  in  a  storm  at  sea,  and  what  he  values  most 
he  will  be  sure  to  throw  overboard  last. 

South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  12. 
Mr.  Hastings  says  he  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  that 
kind  of  raw  materials,  who  expect  to  be  speedily  manufac- 
tured into  the  merchantable  quality  I  mention. 

Burke.  On  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 

Fr.  Mercurial;  It.  Me r- 


ME'RCURY,  v. 
MfrccRial,  adj. 
MercvRial,  n. 
MerctRialist. 
MerccRify,  it. 
MercuRioijsness. 
Mf.rcikifica'tion. 


curiale  ;  Sp.  Mercurial ; 
Lat.  Mercurialis;  of  or 
pertaining  to  Mercury, 
the  heathen  god ;  or  the 
mineral   quicksilver.     As 

the  Fr 

Mercuriale, — "of  mercury;  made  of  mercury; 
born  under  the  planet  Mercury  ;  hence  humorous, 
fantastical ;  also  crafty,  subtle,  deceitful,  thievish," 
( Cotgrave. ) 

A  mercury, — a  messenger,  a  bearer,  a  vender  of 

news, 
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MeRcify,  v.  J  Lat.  Merciare, 
Nor.  Vv.Amercier,  to  amerce,  to  merce,  or  to  mercy, 
to  impose  or  exact  a  recompense,  to  impose  a 
fine :  and,  as  fines  were  accepted  in  commutation 
for  life  forfeited  to  the  law,  or  over  which  power 
had  been  obtained  in  battle  ;  to  mercy,  to  grant 
mercy,  that  is,  to  grant  that  mercy  or  fine  should 
be  imposed  and  received  as  a  ransom  for  life  for- 
feited, was  benefit  or  beneficence  to  the  party  to 
whom  the  punishment  of  death  was  remitiecr ; 
and  was  ascribed  to — benevolence  or  willingness  to 
spare  and  save, — to — clemency,  kindness,  compas- 
sion, pity.  ( See  Cascneuve  in  Menage. )  Further, 
to  cry  mercy,  in  our  old  chronicles,  is  to  cry  ran- 
som ;  which  was  acceded  to  or  not,  "  according 
as  it  fortuned  to  fall  in  the  handes  of  them  that 
were  cruel  or  courtesse."  Courtesy,  aided  by 
covctousness,  commonly  prevailed,  for  mercy  paid 
in  ransom  was  an  important  portion  of  the  booty 
in  the  constant  predatory  scrimysshes,  recorded 
(by  Froissart  especially;)  there  was  nothing 
gained  by  slaughter.  Thus  to  cry  mercy,  was 
(consequentially)  to  beg  for  life;  and  to  grant 
mercy,  was  to  spare  life  ;  and,  as  this  forbearance 
was  attributed  wholly  to  courtesy,  and  covctous- 
ness allowed  no  share  in  it, — hence  the  general 
application  of  mercy,  to — 

A  willingness  to  spare  and  save,  to  pardon  and 
forgive ;  to  kindness,  clemency,  compassion,  sym- 
pathy, pity. 

Minshew  produces  from  an  old  statute  of 
Henry  VI.  the  expression, — "  to  be  in  grievous 
mercie  of  the  king,  i.  e.  to  be  in  hazard  of  a  great 
penaltie."  And  yet  by  our  law  writers  mercie  is 
retranslated  into  the  Lat.  Misericordia.  To  be 
in  mercy,  (see  the  quotation  from  Blackstone,)  ii> 
to  be  "under fine,"    To  merce,  see  To  Amssrcb, 


MER 

Hano  mtrcl  of  hym  Ich  bidde.  It.  Gloucester,  p.  5«. 

He  sesed  fiae  casts!?,  &  held  tham  in  his  wage. 

Foure  erles  5:  sextene  knyghtes  therfor  in  his  ostage, 

Ilkon  of  Hie  knyghtes  had  a  barony, 

Thei  St  alle  ther  rib-htes  were  don  in  his  mercy. 

It.  Brunne.  p.  109. 
Bot  Athelstan  the  maistrie  wan  &  did  thatn  mtrcie  crie 
Si  alle  Xorlhwalcs  he  sat  to  treuage  hie.        Id.  p.  29. 
Forsters  did  snmoun.  enquered  vp  &  doun 
Whilk  men  ortoun  had  taken  his  venysoun, 
&  wlio  that  was  giltv  thorgh  the  foresters  sawe, 
Merceid  was  fulle  hi.  Id.  p.  112. 

lalle 
te  goudness.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  39. 

Bote  after  the 

J/ryoth'nom 

Ranges  comen  after,  knenlede  and  offride 

Muche  gold  and  inurre.  with  out  mercy  askynge. 

Id.  p.  370. 


MER 


Op  i 


And  marchauns  e 


Blessed  are  the  mercyfull :  for  they  shall  obtayn 


Pray  eke  for  us,  we  sinful  folk  un 
That  of  his  mercy  God  so  merciabt 
On  us  his  grete  mercie  multiplie. 


:  ye  cause  me  not  to  sti 
■icy  who  that  bileucth 
ison  be  weyued.        Go\ 


Whictae  maie  me  yeue  life  and  hcle.        Id.  lb. 

For  the  kynge  of  Edpt  put  him  downe  at  Jerusale  a-ul 
vterced  the  land  in  an  hundred  taK-res  of  sylver,  and  a  talent 
of  golde. — Bible,  1551.  2  Chron.  c.  36. 

Nat  onely  reason  persuadeth  but  also  experience  proucth, 

that  in  whom  mercy  lacketh,  and  is  nat  founden,  in  hym  all 

other  vertues  be  drowned,  and  lose  their  iust  commendation. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governivr.  b.  ii,  c.  7. 

And  cotrarywise,  if  we  beleue  that  of  mercyable  fauour 
Cod  gaue  his  most  deare  Sonne  to  redeme  us  from  our  sinne- 
Fryth.   li'orkes,  p.  IB. 
The  merciabl:  kinge  gote  mercy  of  God  and  repented. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  1. 

Beat  vs  enbr3ce  the  merciaislc  and  unwrathefull  maker  of 
the  law  euangelicall.— Vdal.  Luke,  c.  3. 

This  law  wyll  no  more  but  that  in  dealyng  merci/ullye 
we  beastes  we  shoulde  lerne  mercifulnesse  vnto  oure  neigh- 
boures.— Bible,  1551.  Deuteronomy,  c.  22.  Notes. 

And  thou  shalte  make  a  merciseate  of  pure  golde:  li. 
cuhytes  and  a  halfe  longe,  and  a  cubyte  and  a  halfe  brodc. 


Id.  Exodus,  c.  25, 


The  king 
yl  thought  tc 
mvght.  receyued  their  offre 


;i,::i  \ 


:  thousand 


that  they  of  Ipre  shulde  pay  to  the  kynge  xl  thousand 
fraukos  towards  his  charges  comyng  tliyder;  to  the  whiche 
they  of  Ipre  made  no  refuse  but  were  right  joyful  thernf. 
Thus  they  of  Ipre  were  taken  to  mercy. — Id.  lb.  c.  317. 

Then  the  kvnge  was  counsayled  to  take  them  to  mercy, 
that  amouge  them  they  shulde  giue  to  the  king  " 
franks  toward  his  charges.— Id.  lb. 

At  this  savdecourte  these  iudgyspunysshed  sore  baylyes, 
and  ..ther  offveers  that  before  hvm  were  conuycte  for  dyucrse 
trespacys.  and  specyallye  for  takynge  of  merceame-.lijs  r.tlu  r- 
wyse  then  the  lawe  them  comraaundyd. — Fabyan,  an.  1258. 

At  length,  vpon  their  submission,  the  king  tooke  them  to 
mtrcie,  vpon  their  fine,  which  was  seized  at  twentie  thou- 
sand marks—  Holinshcd.  Hen.  III.  an.  1265. 

He  is  so  meeke,  wise,  and  merciable. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  September. 
And.  nought  regarding  her  so  goodly  hew, 

Did  laugh  at  her  that  many  did  deride, 

WliUeit  she  did  weepe  of  no  man  mercifide. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 


That  to  obey  is  best. 

And  love  with  fear  the  only  God.  to  walk 

As  in  his  presence,  ever  to  observe 

His  providence,  and  on  him  sole  depend, 

Mercifull  over  all  his  works,  with  good 

Still  overcoming  evil. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii. 

All  persons  vnjustlie  exil'd  by  Nero,  as  well  of  the  nobi- 
litie  as  meaner  sort,  with  their  children  he  mercifully 
restored  agaiue  to  their  country  and  honour, 

Savile.  Tacitus.  Historic  p.  1 1 . 
And  all  dismayd  through  mercileise  despaire 

Him  wretched  thrall  unto  his  dongeon  brought, 

■Where  he  remaines  of  all  unsuccour'd  and  unsought. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queent,  b.  ii.  c.  S. 

[Thou  Shalt  be  gathered  to  me]  out  of  the  company  of 
infidels,  of  cruell  and  bloudy  persecutors,  who  like  lions 
and  leopards  have  tyrannized  over  thee  and  mercilessly 
tome  thee  in  peeces,  * 

Bp.  Halt.  Salomon's  Sjng  of  Songs  paraphrased. 

Though  a  poore  oppressor  (as  he  is  unkindly)  so  he  is  a 
monster  of  mercilesnesse. 

Id.  Sermon  preacht  at  Westminster,  April  3,  1628. 

As  deliverance  out  of  temptation  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  greatest  mercies  that  God  vouchsafes  his  people  in  this 
worfd,  so  there  is  nothing  that  more  enhances  and  sets  off 
the  greatness  of  the  mercn.  than  the  critical  time  of  God's  | 
vouchsafing  it.— SoutJi,  vol.vi.  Ser.  7. 

But  whether  bread  or  fame  be  their  end,  it  must  be 
allowed,  our  author,  by  and  in  this  poem,  has  mercifully 
given  them  a  little  of  both.— Pope.  Letler  to  the  Publishers. 

We  shall  still  find,  that  such  as  are  most  merciless  to 

aiid  salvation  against  them,  do  yet  relax  this  rigour,  and 
walk  by  another  rule  themselves ;  unless,  perhaps  it  may 
more  properly  be  said,  that  tire;'  walk  by  no  rule  at  all. 


fore  it  is  considered,  that  the  same  William  and  his  pledges 
of  prosecuting,  to  wit,  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  be  in 
i.icicy  fcr  his  false  complaint. 

Btackstone.  Commentaries,  vol.  Hi.  App.  No.  1.  p.  6. 

MERD.  Fr.il/er.fe;  Lat.  Merda:  Gr.  NwBos, 
odor,  maltts  odor,  sterctis.  Merde  defer,  the  dross 
of  iron.  Perhaps  from  the  A.S.  Meir-an,  to  mar, 
to  spoil. 

Dung,  excrement,  ordure. 

Disputare  de  nobilitalc  qeneris,  sine  daVii'..  c.l  dlptitore 
ie  nobilitale  stercoris,  saith  Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  to  dis- 
pute of  gentry  without  wealth,  is  (saving  your  reverence!  to 
di'.russe  the  original!  of  a  mard. 

Barton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  197. 
Ilaire  o'th'head,  burnt  clouts,  chalk,  i.terds,  andclnv, 

B.  Joiisou.  The  Akhymist,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

.MERE,  or        )      A.  S.  Mare,  ge-mare  ,   Dut. 
Mbahb,  n.  &  »,  j  Miter.     Skinner  and  Minshew 
think — meare-stones  are  marh-stoncs ;   Dut.  Maark 
steen;  Gcr.  March  stein,  lapides  terminales;  stones 
placed  to  mark  the  bounds  or  bound-tries ;  yet 
Skinner  refers  meere  to  the  Gr.  Vlup-eiv,  to  divide : 
but  there  are  no  intermediate  steps.     To  mere, — 
To  mark,  to  bound,  to  limit,  to  divide. 
When  that  brave  honour  of  the  Latine  name. 
Which  mear'd  her  rule  with  Africa,  and  Byze 

With  liu  -...  '  ■  anil  u bl«  fame, 

Aud  they  which  see  ike  Banning  day  arise. 

Spenser.  The  Unities  of  Ro„ie. 

Why  should  he  follow  1 

The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
H.iue  nickt  his  captainship,  at  such  a  point, 
When  half  to  half  the  world 
The  meered  question 

Shakespeare.  Antony  £  Cleopatra,  Actiii.  sc.  2 
8o  huge  a  mind  could  not  in  lesser  rest, 
No  in  small  meara  containe  his  glory  great, 
That  Albion  had  conquered  first  by  warlike  feat. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  10 

To  guide  my  course  aright 

What  mound  or  steddy  mere  is  ofler'd  to  my  sight 
Vpo.i  this  outstreach'd  arm,  whilst  sailing  here  at  ease. 
Drayton.  PolyOlbion,  s.  1 


The  descendants  of  the  brave  nobility  of  Holland  had 
more  than  all  the  canals,  metres,  and  iuundations  of  their 
country,  protected  their  independence. 

Burke.  A  Letler  to  a  Kot/te  Lord. 

MERE.    )      Kr.  Mire:  It.  and  Sp.  Mero;  Lat. 

Me'rely.  )  Merus.  which  Vossius  thinks  is  either 

from  fsofos,  solus,    or  from   ^eip-tadai,   to   di 

or  separate  i  for  merum  is  that  which  is  divided  or 
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:ld  oppos'd,  he  being 


MER 

separated  from  every  thing  else,  and,  therefore, 
alone. 

Sole,  alone,  unmixed,  unraingled,  pure;  simple, 
absolute. 

Lo  one  whom  later  age  hath  brought  to  light, 
Matchable  to  the  greatest  of  those  great. 

Great  both  by  name,  and  sreat  in  power  and  might. 
And  meriting  a  mere  triumphant  seate. — Spenser,  son.  J. 

Who  is  apparently  troublesome  and  contentious,    and 

without  reasonabie  cause,   upon  a  meer  will  and  stomach 

doth  vex  and  molest  his  brother,  and  trouhle  the  country. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiaslicall  Politic.  Pref. 

But  now  our  joys  are  mere  and  unmixt;  for  that  we  may 
do  our  duty  and  have  our  reward  at  once. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Bute  of  Conscience,  Epist.  Ded. 

Those  that  mcerelu  talke.  and  never  thinke, 

That  live  in  the  wild  anarchic  of  dritike. 

Subject  to  quarrell  only. 
B.  Jonson.   To  one  that  asked  to  be  sealed  of  the  Tribe  of  Bin. 

Fie  on't '  O  fie.  fie.  'tis  an  unweeded  garden 

That  grov  s  tr.  seel:  tiling  i  .  ii:  and  rrosse  in  nature 

Tossesse  it  meerety.  Shakes.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

And  [the  ant]  is  reported  by  some  to  bite  off  the  germen 
of  them,  least  they  should  sprout  by  the  moisture  of  the 
earth,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  meer  fiction. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pi.  1. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  planets,  their  particular  uses  are  to 

i  unknown  or  mcerly  conjectural. — Id.  lb. 

Their  [the  heathen]  religion  being  merely  ceremonial  and 
political,  never  pretended  to  reach  the  heart,  or  to  inspire  it 
with  any  sincerity  ( 


:  warmth  o 


MERE.     A  common  word  in  Drayton's  Poly- 
Olbion.    See  Marsh,  and  Moor. 
Marshy  land  |  or  land  overflooded,  into  pools, 

lakes. 
The  Frifhdike  near  my  midst  .... 
Whoever  fish'd  or  fowl'd  that  cannot  make  report 
Of  sundry  meres  at  hand,  upon  my  western  way 
As  Ramsey-mere.  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s  21 

MERETRI'CIOUS.  Lat.  Merctricius,  from 
meretrix,  a  harlot,  and  that  from  merere,  to  deserve 
r  acquire  by  service.     See  Harlot. 

As  a  harlot, — viciously  alluring  or  enticing ; 
iciously  adorned  or  decked. 

And  therefore  thei  thinke  it  impossible  to  be  anyknanerye 
r  crrours  in  so  holy  fathers  with  their  meretrik  mother. 

Jojff.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  i2. 
The  depraved  custom  of  change,  and  the  delight  in  mere- 


the  shall  return  to  her  wonted  trading  and  shall  exercise 
i:  with  all  thenationsof 
:  world.— Bp.  Hall.  Haid  Texts.  Isaiah,  xxiii.  17 


nTol  b-.  affected  meren  icious  arts, 

But  strict  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts. 

Roscommon.  An  Essay  on  Verst. 
If  Nature  on  your  cheek  bestows 


Or  from  some  heav'nly  image  drevr 
A  form  Apelles  never  knew, 
Your  ill-jude/d  aid  will  you  impart 
And  spoil  by  merefricous  art. 

Afore.  The  Goose  and  the  Swan. 

MERGE,  v.  \       Lat.  Mergere,  to  sink  in  the 

Me'rger.  >  sea.  (mare . J 

luVasioN.  J  To  sink,  to  plunge,  to  over- 
whelm,  to  swallow  up. 

The  mersion  also  in  water,  and  the  emersion  thence,  doth 

figure  our  death  to  the  former,  and  receiving  to  a  new  life. 

Barrow.  Of  Baptism. 

Whenever  a  greater  estate  and  a  less  coincide  and  meet 
in  one  and  the  same  person,  without  any  inlerinedi ate 
estate,  the  less  is  immediately  annihilated  :  or  in  the  law 
phrase  is  said  to  be  merged,  that  is,  sunk  or  drowned  in  the 
greater.  Hut  they  must  come  to  one  and  the  same  per:.ou 
in  one  and  the  same  right ;  else,  if  the  freehold  be  in  his 
own  right,  and  he  has  a  term  in  right  of  another  I  en  autre 
droit)  there  is  no  merger. — Btackstone.  Com.  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

Their  object  is  to  merge  all  natural  and  all  social  Mntl- 
ment  in  inordinate  vanity. 

Burke.  Letler  lo  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Mi'rvlicn  ;     It.  ;:  id 
ridieno ,-   Lat.  Mr- 
from    met  :Jies, 
edidies,    mid-day. 
Ipsiun  meridiem,  cur  non  medidicm  ?     Credo  quod 
erat  insuavius,  (Cicero,  Orator,  c.  47.) 
Sec  the  quotation  from  Brown. 


MERI'DIAN,  adj.  }       Fr.  Me 
Meri'dian,  n.  [  Sp.  Merit 

Hsai'oiOMAL.  t  ridianus, 

Msbi'dionai.LT.       J  i.  e.    med 


MER 

Mid-day, — when  the  sun  is  the  highest ;  hence 
highest  or  supreme  point ; — when  the  sun  to  those 
on  this  side  the  equator  is  in  the  south ;  hence, 
southern. 

And  tables  as  wel  for  the  rrouernacion  of  the  elocke,  as 
for  to  (hide  the  altitude  meridian.— Chaucer.  T.ie  Astrolabie. 
:al. 

.  10,577. 

For  of  meridians  and  parallels. 
Man  hath  vveav'd  out  a  net.  and  this  net  thrown 
Upon  the  heav'ns;  and  now  they  are  his  own. 

Donne.  The  first  Anniversary. 
The  true  meridian  is  a  major  circle  passing  through  the 
poles  of  the  world,   and  the  zenith  or  vertex  of  any  place, 
exactly  dividing  the  east  from  the  west. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
His  grieved  look  he  fixes  sad, 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

In  this  gale  none  pass 

The  vigilance  here  plac't,  but  such  as  come 
Well  known  from  heav'n  ,  and  since  meridian  hour 
No  creature  thence.  Id.  lb. 

In  the  cireirnations  and  sphasrical  rounds  of  onyons,  the 
circles  of  the  orbes  are  ofttimes  larger,  and  the  meridional 
lines  stand  wider  upon  one  side  then  the  other. 

Brown.  Cyras  Garden,  c.  4. 

"Who  [the  Jewes]  reverentially  declining  the  situation  of 

their  Temple,  nor  willing  to  lye  as  that  stood;  doe  place 

their  beils  from  north  to  south,  and  delight  to  sleep  meridian- 

ally. — Id.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Christ  here  discover'd  himself  after  his  rising,  not  to  all 
his  apostles  at  once,  nor  to  any  of  them  with  the  same  evi- 
'    '  by  several  ascending  instances  ;".!..(  ;tniu 


i  his  full  : 
resurrection  complete  in  his  c 


ments;  till  in  the  end  he  shone 
and  made  the  proof  of 
cension. — Suul/i,  vol.  v 

The  meridional  (which  they  of  the  Ocean  call  south,  and 
those  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Zezzo  Giorno)  commonly  is 
rainy,  and  boisterous,  and  in  the  same  city  whereof  I  speak, 
and  pleasant.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.ii.  p.  611. 


ME'RIT,  v. 
Me'rit,  n. 
Mk'iutable. 
Me'ritedly. 
Me'ritory. 

llERITO'RIOrtS. 

Merito'kiol'si.y. 

Merito'riousn-fss. 


Fr.  Meriter,  merite  ,•  It. 
Meritare,  merito ;  Sp.  Me- 
ritar,  merito ,•  Lat.  Meri- 
tum,  past.  part,  of  Mercre, 
from  Gr.  Meip-ete,  dicidere, 
whence  Mepos,  a  part  or 
share  ;  meritum  fere  par- 
Hum  est,  sive  labor,  sive 
pretium  spectetur,  (Vossius.) 

Merit, — the  part  or  share,  (sc.)  deserved,  i.  e. 
earned,  gained,  by  service.  Hence  to  merit  gene- 
rally is, — 

To  earn,  gain,  or  acquire  by  service ;  to  de- 
serve, to  possess  or  obtain  a  right  or  claim  to — 
by  service,  or  in  return  for  service;  any  thing 
promised  in  return  for  service,  for  any  thing  done 
or  performed  :  good  or  ill.     And  merit, — 

Desert,  (se. )  for  good  or  ill  done,  for  good  or 
ill  qualities  attained  or  possessed. 
For  if  thou  yeuest  it  in  lening, 
I  hold  it  but  wretched  thing: 
Therefore  yeue  it  whole  and  quite, 
And  thou  shalt  haue  the  more  merite. 

Chancer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Ayenst  glotonie  the  remedie  is  abstinence,  as  savth  Galien  : 
but  that  I  hold.'  not  mrriioric,  if  he  do  it  only  for  the  hele 
of  his  body.— Id.  The  Persona  Tale. 
Wherof  the  perfite  of  her  lawe 
Fro  then  forth  hem  was  withdrawe, 
So  that  thei  stunde  in  no  merite. — Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
How  meritory  is  thilke  dede 
Ofcharitee  to  clothe  and  fede 
The  poore  folke. 
And  yet  he  bode 
and  meryted  and  deserued  by  their 


obay, 


T.  More.   Workes,  p.  496. 

They  bring  argtimentes  to  proue  that  it  is  more  meritorious 
to  eate  fish  then  flesh. — Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  171. 

Here  ye  perceiue  good  readers,  that  to  belieue  merilo- 
rioii+hj,  .so  as  it  shal  be  rewarded  with  saluaciu,  may  not  be 
fayth  alone,  but  faith  with  woorking  loue. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1050. 

Like  as  these  merilemonqers  doe  which  esteeme  them- 
selves after  their  merits,  mink  themselves  perfect  in  so 
much  that  their  workes  shall  not  onely  helpe  themselves 
but  others. — Latimer,  Ser.  3.   Upon  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Extol  not  riches  then,  the  toil  of  fools, 


Thel 

To  slacken  vertue,  and  ; 

Than  prompt  her  to  do  c 


1  not  snare,  more  apt 

s  her  edge, 

t  may  merit  praise. 

'on.  Paradise  Regained,  I 


Thy  i 


MER 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 


Vat.  Ay,  ever,  ever;  and  the  people  generally  are  very 
acceptive,  and  apt  to  applaud  any  meritable  work. 

B.  Jonson.   The  Case  is  Altered,  Act  ii.  SC.  4. 

The  other  half  shall  be  emplny'd  in  prayers, 

That  meritorious  charge  I'll  be  atalso> 

Yet  to  confirm  you  christian. 

Beaum.  §-  Ftetch.   The  Woman's  Prize,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Fear  not  the  anger  of  the  wise  to  raise ; 

Those  best  can  bear  reproof,  who  merit  praise. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism. 

Merit  is  an  unpardonable  piece  oF  popery,  with  respect  to 
men  as  well  as  to  God,  and  to  the  rewards  of  thi3  world,  as 
well  as  of  the  next.— South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  10. 

Tli^iv  Phihu-ettis  hnd  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  place  on 
which  stood  Piur,  a  pleasant  little  town  once  esteemed  for 
its  delicious ness,  but  now  much  more  and  more  merite, t.'y 
famous  for  its  ruin.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  The  Life,  p.  xxiii. 

They  were  not  only  egregious  hypocrites,  and  gross  vio- 
lators of  the  law,  but  they  also  faced  down  the  world,  that 
they  did  well  and  meritoriously  in   those  very  things  in 
which  their  hypocrisy  and  violation  of  the  lav.-  did  consist. 
South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  3. 


Ouv  S'  viour  himself  told  his  disciples,  that  men  should 
kill  them,  and  think  that  in  so  doing,  they  did  God  service. 
So  that  here  (we  see)  was  a  full  opinion  and  persuasion,  and 
a  very  zealous  one  too,  of  the  high  -meriter  iousness  of  what 
they  did.— Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  12. 

Had  they  no  ground  for  hope,  but  merit,  that  is  to  say, 

could  they  look  for  nothing  more  than  what  they  should 

strictly  deserve,  their  prospect  would  be  very  uncomfortable. 

Patey,  Ser.  19. 

MERLE.     Fr.  Mearle ;  It.  Merla;   S^.Murla; 
Lat.  Meruh.     Merula  quod  mera,    id   est,   sola 
volitat,  (Var.  deLing.  Lat.  b.  iv.) 
The  blackbird. 

■Where  thou  were  wont  full  merily  in  May 
To  walke,  and  take  the  dewe  by  it  was  day 
And  heare  the  merle  and  mavise  many  one. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  Creseide. 
nyrtle  perch 


The; 


Who  from  the  top  of  some  curl'd  birch 
Those  notes  redoubled  rings. 

Drayton.  The  Description  of  Elysium. 

ME'RMAID.  )      q.  Marina   puella,     a   -marine 
Me'rman.         )  maid,  or  maid  of  the  sea.   Mere- 
man,  marinus  homo,  a  marine  man,  or  man  of  the 


But  it  was  wonder  like  to  bee 
Song  of  mermaidens  of  the  see, 
That  for  hir  singen  is  so  clere  : 
Though  we  meremaidens  clepe  hem  here, 

Men  clepe  hen 


in  France. — Chaucer.  It.  of  the  R. 
"When  downe  the  weedy  Trophies,  and  herselfe, 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook..-,  tier  clu.-.ths  spread  wide, 
And  mermaid-like,  awhile  they  bore  her  vp. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  7. 
And  as  for  the  meremaides  called  Nereides,  it  is  no  fabu- 
lous tale  that  goeth  of  them ;  for  looke  how  painters  draw 
them,  so  they  are  indeed  :  only  their  bodie  is  rough  and 
skaled  all  over,  even  in  those  parts  wherein  they  resemble  a 
woman.  I  am  able  to  bring  forth  for  mine  authors  divers 
knights  of  Home  right  vor-.liinluli  jH-rsnn-'  and  of  good  cre- 
dite,  who  testifie  that  in  the  coast  of  the  Spanish  Ocean 
neare  unto  Gades,  they  haue  seene  a  mereman  [marinum 
Imminent]  in  every  respect  resembling  a  man  as  perfectly  in 
all  parts  of  the  bodie  as  might  bee. 

Holland.  Plinie,b.ix.c.5. 

ME'RRY.  ^       A.  S.  Myrig,  mirige,  hilaris, 

Me'rrily,  jucundus,  hptus;  A.  ^.M/rrUii, 

Me'rriment.  hilaritas,  jucunditas,  lastitia. 

Me'rriness.  Skinner  derives  from  the  Ger. 

Me'rrij.ake,  v.  Mchren,  augere,  to  magnify  or 
Me'rrimake,  n.  >  dilate.  Junius, — from  the  Gr. 
Mirth,  v.  Mvpi-getv,  to  anoint,  because 

Mirth,  n.  the  aucients  anointed  them- 

Mi'bthful.  selves    at    public   festivities. 

Mirthfully.         Tooke  derives  from  tbe  Goth. 
Mi'rthless.        J  Mer-yan;  A.  S.  Merran*  mir- 
ran,  myrran,  to  dissipate,  to  disperse,  to  spread 
abroad,  to  scatter;  and  of  this  verb,  he  affirms 
"  -th  to  be  the  third  person,  and  to  mean, — 


'  That  which  dis 


.ik'th, 


.  care,  sorrow,  me- 


lancholy.'^   ( See  To  Mae.)     It  i§  now  ponsequen- 
tially  applied  to — 

A  lightness,  airiness,  hilarity  of  spirit ;  free  from 

all   care    or   trouble,    all  seriousness  or  sadness ; 

formerly,  also,  to  a  calmer  feeling  of  pleasure  or 
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pleasantness,  cheeriness,   or  cheerfulness.     And 

Pleasing,  agreeable,  cheerful  or  cheering ;  gay, 
jovial,  laughing;  loving  or  inclined  to  laughter, 
laughable. 

Milton's  epithet,  most  melancholy,  applied  to  the 
nightingale,  is  evidently  in  correspondence  with 
the.  context — alluding  to  the  metamorphosis  of 
Philomela  into  that  bird.  He  imagines  her  sing- 
ing— "  in  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight."  Chancers 
"  merry  bird"  is  the  true  English  songstress, 
rattling  out.  her  notes,  and,  like  the  lark,  though 
at  different  hours,  "  startling  the  dull  night ;"  or 
even  like  the  cock,  who  with  "  lively  din,  scatters 
the  rear  of  darkness  thin."  Such  also  was 
Chaucer's  Chaunticlere  :  "  His  vois  mericr  than 
the  mm/  orgon."  Milton  might  have  prefixed  the 
adj.  merry — *'  to  the  hounds  and  horn,"  which 
"  cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  morn." 
Tho  me  barnde  grete  townes  &  courtes  day  and  nygt, 
And  thogte  yt  was  mury  joie,  to  se  so  fair  alygt. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  69. 
So  that  joye  and  murthc  y  now  among  hem  was  there. 

With  joy  and  myrth,  i  now 

Moche  heighe  folke  of  the  londe  sone  to  him  drow. 

Id.  p.  466. 
&  ther  oure  Inglis  men  resceyued  fulle  miry. 

It.  Brutine,  p.  308. 


And  ( 


;  murthes  to  make,  i 


And  men  enabitynge  the  erthe  sehulen  haue 

and  thei  shulen  make  myru'.—  Wivlif.    Apucahj 

Ioie  wc  and  make  we  myrihe  and  ghiue  glori 

Blysse  of  my  ioye,  that  ofte  me  minified,  is 

galle,  to  thynkc  mi  tiling  timi.  may  not  at  my  i 
me  hent.— Chatter.-.    The  Testament  of  Loue,  b. 


Id.    The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
nerier  than  the  mery  orgon" 


A  day  or  two  ye  shall  have  digesti 
Or  herbe  ive  growing  in  our  yerd, 
Pike  hem  right  as  they  grow  and 
Beth  mery,  husbond,  for  your  fatl 
can  say  you  i 


Dredeth  i 


i  in  all  this  world  i 
;by; 


r:lc 


wonder  merili/  and  wel. 

Id.  The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17,079. 
And  in  that  garden  gan  I  go, 

Playing  along  full  merely.  Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

And  wife  and  children  men  desyren,  for  cause  of  delyte 
ud  meryncsse. — Id.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 
Full  faire  was  mirths  full  long  and  high, 

As  round  as  apple  was  his  face, 

Full  roddie  and  white  in  every  place. — 73.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

Dauncetli  he  merry  that  is  mirthlease? 

Id.   The  Assembly  of  Fowles. 
Thei  were  merir,  and  faire  enough, 
Echone  with  other  plaide  and  lough 

And  fallin  into  tales  newe.  Gower.  Cvn.  A.  b.  1. 

And  thus  the  daie,  shortely  to  telle, 

nt.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

And  was  saluted  at  the  entering  into  the  towne  of  a  mery 
fellow,  which  sayd,  Salue  rex  reyis  lui.  at  que  regni  sui: 
Hayle  both  king  of  thy  king,  and  also  of  his  realme. 

Tyndall.    Workes,  p.  370. 
If  anye  of  you  be  eueyll  vexed,  let  hym  praye,  If  anye  of 
you  bee  mery,  let  him  sing  psalmes. — Bible,  1551.  James,  c.5. 
But  whiles  I  doo  these  mirthless  meeters  vse. 
This  rashe  conceite  doth  reue  me  from  delight. 

Gascoiyne.  Dan  Bar tholomeiu  of  Bathe. 
There  eke  my  feeble  barke  awhile  may  stay, 
Till  mery  wynd  and  weather  call  her  thence  away. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 
Loren.  Come,  hoe,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymne, 
With  sworN'st  hitches  pearce  your  IMistresse  eare, 
And  draw  her  home  with  Musicke. 
Jessi.  I  am  neuer  merry  when  I  heare  sweete  musicke. 
.Shakespeare.    Merchant  of  J'enice,  Act  V.  SC.  1. 

But  when  he  saw  her,  toy,  and  gibe,  and  geare. 
And  pass  the  bonds  of  modest  mrrimnke. 
Her  dalliaunce  he  despis'd,  and  follies  did  forsa&e. 

Spemer.  Faerie  Quecnc*  h.  ii.  c,  0. 


Weil, 


MBS 

i  dissolute  ditl  play 
;,  and  light  moriment. 

penser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i 

as  the  stile  shall  give  vs  ca 


iJES 


MES 


to 


Shakespeare.  Lope's  Labour  Lost,  Act  i.  SC.  1.    I 
I'm  wondrous  mtrru-hearted,  I  could  laugh  now. 

Beaum.  §  Fle'tch.   Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 
Great  ioy  was  made  that  day  of  young  and  old, 

And  solemne  feast  proclayind  throughout  the  land, 
That  their  exceeding  merth  may  not  be  told. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  i.  c.  12. 

■  The  rest 

Of  our  young  ladies  in  their  wanton  blood. 
Tell  mirthful  tales  in  course  that  till  the  room 
With  laughter. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

This  nephta  is  an  oily  or  fat  liquid  substance,  in  colour 
not  unlike  soft  white  day;  of  .juaiity  hot  and  dry,  so  as  it 
is  apt  to  inflame  with  the  sunbeams,  or  heat  that  issues 
from  fire;  as  was  mirthfully  experimented  upon  one  of 
Alexander's  pages,  who.  heimr  annointed,  with  much  ado 
escaped  burning.—  Sir  T.  Herbert.  Travels,  p.  1S2. 

Whilst  his  gamesome  cut-lail'd  cur 
With  his  mirthless  master  plays. 

Drayton.   The  Shepherd's  Sirena. 
Th'  Italian  merry-andrews  took  their  place, 
And  quite  debauch'd  the  Stage  with  lewd  grimace. 

Dryden,  Epil.  23. 
That  any  man   should  he   merry,  because   another  has 
offended  God,  or  undone  himself,  is  certainly  a  thing  very 


i  and  great  miseries]  be  mr.de  the 
Id.  lb. 


?'d,  the  1 


rthju,    : 


Prior.  Solomon,  b.  ii. 
Conscious  of  her  approach,  the  wanton  birds, 
Instinctive,  carol  f  irth   in  livelier  lays, 
And  merrier  melody,  their  grateful  hymn. 

Thompson.  Sicknest,  b.  iv. 
Bteop'd  grain,  and  curdled  milk  with  dulcet  cream 
Soft  temper'd,  in  full  merriment  they  quaff, 
And  cast  about  their  gibes.  Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  ii. 

Nor  doth  his  skilful  hand  refuse 
Acquaintance  with  the  tuneful  muse, 

When  round  the  mirthful  board  the  harp  is  borne. 

Vest.  Olympic  Odes  of  Pindar,  Ode  1. 
This  self-Til."iMl  ling  of  emptiness  permit 
At  the  dear  toilette  harmlessly  to  sit; 

rtkless  infants,  idling  out  the  day, 

:  toothless  puppies  play. 


With  wooded  swords, 


Warton.  Fashi- 
ME'RSION.     See  Merge. 


;  S.m 


ME'SENTERY.  )      Fr.  Mesenttre  t  It.  Mesev- 

MeserVick.  )terio;    Sp.  Meserterio  ;   Lat. 

Mesenterium ;  Or.  Meo-wTcptov,  from  fj.etros,  middle, 
and  wTcpov,  the  intestine.  See  the  quotation 
from  Fletcher. 

Meseraick, — Gr.    Mtaapaiov,    /tecros,    and    apaia, 
venter. 

The  mesenteiium.  for  midst  amongst  the  entrails.)  whence 
it  takes  the  name,  tie*  ami  V.nits  the  entrails  together. 

P.  Fletcher.   The  Purple  Inland,  c.  2.  Note  4G. 

ing  in  greater  quantity,  dissipateth  the 

etteth  to  the  mesentery  veines. 

Bacon.  Naturatt  Historic,  Cent.  1.  s.  44. 

So  that  it  (medicamentally)  entreth  not  the  veins  with 

those  electuaries  wherein  it  is  mixed:  but  taketh  leave  of 

the  permeant  parts,  at  the  inouthes  of  the  wseraiehs,  and 

accempanieth  the  inconvertible  i><>:-:iuii  into  the  seige. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 


[pepper; 


MESH,  v.  ^      Ttut.Masche;  Fr.  Machcs,  mailc  ; 

Mesh,  n.       \  It.Maglla  ;  Lat. Macula  ;  the  hole 

Me'shy.  J  of  a  net  between  thread  and 
thread  ;  applied  to  the  entire  net. 

To  take  or  catch  in  a  net  or  snare,  to  ensnare, 
to  entangle. 


Mttuked  in  the  I 


Like  a  mesh-nag.— Beau 


Drayton.   The  Shepherd's 

seats  thee 

ifyFtetch,  Bonduca.  Act  i 


Or  spreads  his  subtle  nets  from  sight 

With  twinkling  passes,  to  betray 
The  larks  that  in  the  me*hes  light. 

Or  makes  the  fearful  hare  his  prey. 

Dryden.  Horace,  Epode 
And  in  his  hand,  of  slightest  texture,  bore 
A  curious  net,  whose  meshes,  light  and  rare, 
Scarce  shone  distinguished  from  th'  unbodied  air. 

Cambridge.  The  Scribleriad,  b. 
Now  with  harh'd  hook,  or  meshy  net,  they  try 
From  quiet  floods  to  drag  the  scaly  fry. 


Hoale,  Oil 


Fin  to  jo, 


ME'SLINE.  This  word  is  variously  written 
maslin,  mastline,  mesUne,  and  by  Bacon  misselane  : 
and  his  authority  has  suggested  miscellane,  Lat. 
Misrrflaneus,  to  be  the  true  word.  Hall  writes 
misceline  and  mesline.  It  is  more  probably  the  Fr. 
Meslinge  or  meslange,  a  medley  or  mixture,  from 
the  verb  meslanger,  mesler,  to  meddle  or  mix.  The 
Dutch  have  Misschteluyn,  from  mischelen,  to  mix. 

A  medley  or  mixture,  (sc.)  of  corn,  metal,  &c. 

Hen.  It  must  not  be  iron,  for  quicksilver  is  the  tyrant  of 
metals,  and  will  soon  fret  it. 

Hen.  Nor  brass,  nor  copper,  nor  masllin,  nor  mineral. 

Breinr.  Lingua,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


1  .  :..-■,  .,,!;,.•  a.  ,:'-;i  ;, union  of  ne  inea'e  in  our  time,  whereby 
the  rough  drinesse  or  drie  roughnes  rherof  is  somewhat 
qualified,  and  then  it  is  named  misv.-ini,  that  is,  bread  made 
of  mingled  cozne.—IIolinshed.  Descrip.  of  Eng.  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

Take  thee,  therefore,  all  kinds  of  grain,  wheat,  and  barley, 
and  beans,  and  lentiles.  ami  fitches,  and  put  them  all  toge- 
ther, and  make  bread  of  this  mesline,  and  eat  thereof  for  the 
space  of  three  hundred  and  ninety  days. 

Bp.  Hall.  Hard  Texts.  Ezekiel,  iv.  9. 

For  what  reason  is  there,  which  should  hut  induce,  and 
therefore  much  less  infun.v  us  to  think  that  care  of  dissimi- 
litude between  the  people  of  God  and  the  heathen  nations 
about  them,  was  any  m-uv  the  cause  of  forbidding  them  to 
garments  nf  sundry  Btuflj  than  in  charging  them 

Liv.  §G. 

It  hath  not  been  practised,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  of  use, 
D  make  some  missclhine  in  come;  as  if  you  sow  a  few 
cans  with  wheat  your  wheat  will  be  the  better. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Histurie,  §  670. 

Metuiel  isaith  your  doctor)  and  yet  admitted  the  mis- 
eli;w  rabule  for  the  prophane. 

Bp.  Hall.  An  Apolngie  against  Brown'tsts. 


MESS,  v.    }       From  Mes,  melz ;    It.  Messo. 

Mess,  n.         V  Skinner  suggests— Bar.  Lat.  Mis- 

Mb'ssmate.  J  sus,  q.d.  cibus  missus,  meat  or 
food  sent,  sent  round  to  those  who  were  to  eat  it; 
he  seems,  however,  to  suspect  that  it  has  some 
connexion  with  meat;  and  Tooke  considers  it  to 
be  the  past  part,  of  metsian  cibare,  to  furnish  meat 
or  food.      By  usage,  to  mess  is — 

To  feed  (sc. )  together,  as  soldiers  or  sailors  do. 

A  mess, — food,  a  quantity  of  food:  sometimes 
applied  to  a  large  quantity,  or  hotchpot,  more 
than  one  can  manage;  and  hence,  (met.)  the 
common  expression,  to  get  into  a  mess,  to  get  into 
difficulty,  into  a  bad  plight. 


Le'aiui.   Collectanea.  The  I 


lizalion  of  Abp  Neville. 
me,  than  8  fat  oxe  with 


Vdal.  Mark,  c.  6. 
God  uses  us  as  Joseph  did  his  brother  Benjamin  :  we 

have  many  changes  ot  raiment,  and  our  mess  is  live  times 
bigger  than  I'ne  provision  made  lor  our  brothers  of  the  crea- 
tion.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.2(>. 

Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes, 

"Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses. 

Milton.  L'Allegro. 

There  is  not  the  least  thing  in  the  world,  which  the 
tempter  offers  a  man  for  nothing  ;  not  so  much  as  a  pitiful 
mess  or  morsel  to  relieve  thv  craving,  starving  appetites. 

South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  6. 

My  friend  Aicheic  formed  once  a  party  for  my  entertain- 
ment, composed  of  all  the  prime  wits  and  philosophers  of 
Fourli,  and  each  of  us  brought  his  mess  along  with  hiro  to 
the  place  where  we  assembled. 

Hume.  Essays,  vol.  ii.  A  Dialogue, 


1  should  only  stipulate  t 
and  coronets  should  keep  some  sort  of  bounds  in  the  demo- 
crat ick  and  levelling  principles  which  are  expected  from 
their  titled  pulpits.— Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

ME'SSAGE.  ^       Fr.  Message;   It. Messaggio ; 

Me'ssager,  or   >  Sp.  Mensage ;    from  Low  Lat. 

Me'ssenger.  J  Missaticum,  and  this  (Menage) 
from  missus,  one  sent :  in  old  Fr.  Mes.  ( See  Du 
Canoe,  in  v.  Missus.)  The  old  Fr.  Mes  was 
applied  both  to  the  Message  and  messager.  See 
in  Roquefort.  Serenius  composes  message  of  the 
Sw.Aled,  with,  and  sacga,  to  say  or  speak ;  though 
the  Swedes  have  not  the  word  in  its  compound 
form. 

Any  thing  sent,  (sc.)  information,  news  ;  order 
or  request,  sent  by  one  to  another.     Messenger, — 

One  sent  with,  one  who  carries  or  conveys 
news  or  information,  an  errand. 


R.  Gloucester,  p.  359. 
He  lette  send  hvs  messageres  in  to  al  Grece  wel  wyde. 

Id.  p.  1? 
The  emperoure's  messengeres  to  Engelond  hire  com. 

Id.  p.  46. 
This  was  his  message,  his  Danes  wild  he  venge 
Ageyn  nim  in  batailo.  It.  Brunne,  p.  -10. 

Messengers  he  sent  thorghout  Inglond.— Id.  p.  2. 
Therefore  we  usen  message  for  Crist  as  if  God  monestith 
pi  us,  we  bisechen  for  Crist  be  ghe  recounceilid  to  God. 

lliclif.  2  Corynth.  C  5. 
Now  then  are  we  messengers  in  the  roume  of  Chryste  men 
3  though  God  didbesech  you  thorow  vs.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 
And  after  this,  beforn  the  highe  bord 
He  with  a  manlv  vois  sayd  his  message. 

Chaucer.  The  Sou  teres  Tate,  v.  10,413. 
The  eye  is  a  good  messenger. 


:  hart  in  such  r 


'I  ^ings  sonde,  that  hath  sene 

To  void  him  of  his  paines  dene.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  R 

The  raynbowe  is  hir  messagere.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b. i 

But,  eare  he  thus  had  sayd, 

With  flying  speede,  and  seeming  great  pretence 
Came  running  in,  much  like  a  man  disroay'd, 
A  messenger  with  letters,  which  his  message  sayd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i. 


.  message  late. 


t  thee  to  the  Virgin  pure 


In  Galilee 

Great  in  renown,  and  call'd  the  Son  of  God. 

MilUm.  Paradise  Regained,  b 

For  God  will  deigne 

To  visit  oft  the  dwellings  of  just  men 

Delighted,  and  with  frequent  intercourse 

Thither  will  sent)  his  winged  messengers 

On  errands  of  supernal  grace.— Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vit. 

The  angels  are  still  dispatched  by  God  upon  all  his  great 
messages  to  the  world:  and  therefore  their  v 
Greek,  which  is  A-j-jeXor,  signifies  a  mes, eager 


MESSI'AS.  ■ 

Messi'aship.  I 
teus. 


Heb.  from  n»0,  he  anointed. 
See  the  quotation  from  Por- 


woot  that  Messias  is  c 


ivhiche  is  called  Christ.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

glorious  quire 
fields  of  Bethlehem  sung 
watching  at  their  folds  by  night, 
And  told  them  the  Messiah  now  was  born. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 
There  was  such  demonstration  and  evidence  given  to 
Jesus's  being  the  true  M,*sias  by  his  coming  in  the  ilesn, 
that  it  cast  its  disi-uvciiiig  iolluence  both  backwards  and 
forwards;  and  equally  battled  and  confuted  the  pretences  of 
thorie  who  went  before,  and  those  who  rose  up  after. 

South,  vol.  iii.  Scr.  7. 


The  word  Mt-siah  signifies  ;:;  oir.te,!  ;  that  is  a  persotl 
appointed  to  some  high  station,  dignity,  or  office  ;  leraaso 
originally  among  the  Eastern  nations  men  so  appoint  Ld  (par- 
ticularly kings,  priests,  imd  pr<iphtts'i  were  anointed  ■.'.iili 
oil.  —  Purttus.  Truth  and  Divine  Origin  of  the  Christ.  Rev. 


MET 

ME'SSUAGE.  Skinner  refers  to  mease,  domus, 
Which  he  derives  from  the  Fr.Meix,  or  as  Menage 
writes  it,  mas,  and  DuCanje— mes,  an  old  word  for 
maison.  Du  Cange  says  of  the  Low  Lat.  Messu- 
agium,  that  it  is  formed  from  mes,  i.  e.  mansus,  a 
manse  or  mansion  ;  and  Vossiivs, — quasi  mansi- 
agium,  (De  Fit.  Ho.  iii.  c.  25. )  The  word  is  of 
'  legal  instruments  of  conveyance, 
lere  were  then  greater  number  of  mfsttagcs  and  man- 
3  almost  in  euery  place.— Harrison.  Desc.  of  Eng.  c.  22. 

Fr.  Metal i  It.  MetaUo ;  Sp. 
Metal;  Lat.  Metallum,  Gr. 
WIetuXKov,  fxtra  ra  oA\a.     See 


ME'TAL. 
Me'talled. 
Meta'llick. 
Meta'llical. 
Meta'lline. 
Me'tai.list. 
Metallurgy. 
Me'ttle. 
Me'ttled. 
Me'tti.esome. 
ess,  resolution. 


veil- 
tempered,  highly  polished, 
keenly  edged ;  applied  (met. ) 
to— 

The  temper  or  disposition  ; 
spirit,  courage,  fortitude,  firm- 


Metal,  as  led  Si  tyn  in  the 


nncs  Tale,  v.  13,308. 


Of  mcltlles.  Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

Where  one  veine  is  discovered,  there  is  another  alwajes 
found  not  fat  off:  which  is  a  rule  observed  nut  in  mines  nf 
silver  onely,  but  also  in  all  others  of  what  metlall  soever  ; 
ami  luTLi'.j'ion   it  seemeth  that  the  Greeks  doe  call  them 


ctallaincTuraaX 

Ka).— Holland.  Plinic,  b. 

xxxiii.  c.  6. 

I  hate  such  measu 
That  trembles  in  t 

B.  J071SOT 

r'd,  give  m 

le  blaze,  I 

metalt'd  fire, 
it  [then]  mou 
to  Wm.  Earh 

ts  higher. 

uj  .Xctccust/e. 

The  rest  entire 

EhoH  with,  a  glossie  ecurff,  ui 

The  work  of  sulphur. 

doubted  sign 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

Now,  by  electrical  bodies,  I  understand  not  such  as  are 
etallical,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  the  Antients. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

Put  -wood  or  clay 

■  r  it  will' 

XnlurnI!    f 

s  water,  or  other  metalline 
ot  harden  in  some  reason- 

-Bacon.   Xaturull  .lit:'.': 


The  skilful  metallisl.  that  nndeth  and  refineth  those  pre- 
ious  veines,  fjr  publike  u;c,  ia  rewarded,  is  honoured. 

Id.  Dec.  5.  Ep.  7. 
Whilst  he  [Cato]  being  a  very  able  man  of  body,  took  in 


;  mettle  to  himself.  - 


,   Tin 


MET 

from  /i?Ta/iOpd>oeir,    transformare,   to    transform ; 
fiera,  and  ^.opepn,  form. 

To   transform  ;    to  change  from   one  form  or 
shape  to  another. 
Himselfc  [Enuy]  he  fretteth  as  I  vnderstond, 
Witnesse  of  Ould  tnethamorphosose. 

Chancer.    The  Court  of  Lone. 
Thus  men  (ray  lord)  be  metamorphosed, 
From  seeniely  shape,  to  byrds,  and  ougly  beasts. 

Gascoigne.   The  Complaynt  of  Phyfomene. 

"What  shall  I  name  this  man  but  a  beastly  metamorphoscr. 
both  of  himself  and  of  others? 

Id.  Delic.  Diet  for  Drunkards,  (1576.) 
O  Misery  !  where  once  thou  art  possest, 

See  hut  how  quickly  thou  canst  alter  kind, 
And,  like  a  Circe,  metamorphosest 
The  man  that  hath  not  a  most  godlike  mind. 

Drayton.   The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  vi. 
Can  turn  itself  into  disguises 
Of  all  sorts,  for  all  sorts  of  vices ; 
Can  transubstantiate,  metamorphose, 
And.  charm  whole  herds  of  beasts,  like  Orpheus. 

Butler.  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 

What  odious  change, 

What  metamorphose  strikes  the  dubious  eye  ? 
Ah,  whither  is  retir'd  the  scarlet  wave 
Mantling  with  health,  whirdi  ilonted  through  the  cheek. 
Thompson.   Sickness,  b.  iii.  Argument. 

METAPHOR.      ^       Fr.  Metaphore :  It.  Me- 

Mi 

Metapho'ri 
trunsfirre,  ^e-r«,  and  tpcp-eiv,  ferre,  to  bear. 

A  transference  or  translation,  (so.)  of  the  ap- 
plication of  a  word  from  its  literal  meaning,  do- 
nominating  some  sensible  object,  or  action,  or 
operation,  to  supposed  similar  or  corresponding 
objects,  or  actions,  or  operations  of  the  human 
mind ;  also,  from  one  object  or  class  of  objects  to 
another,  fouuded  upon  some  similarity  or  resem- 
blance. 

Remember  al  my  words, 

And  bcare  them  wel  in  minde, 

And  make  thereof  a  metaphore, 

So  shall  thou  quickly  finde. 

Gascoigne.  The  Complaynt  of  Phylomenc. 

Metaphore  is  an  alteration  of  a  worde,  from  the  proper 
ana  v.Uurall  meaning,  to  thai  which  is  not  proper,  and  yet 
agreeth  thereunto  by  some  likenesse  that  appeareth  to  be 
in  it.— Wilson.   The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  175. 

An  horn  is  the  hieroglyphick  of  authority,  power,  and  dig- 
nity, and  in  this  metaphor  is  often  used  in  scripture. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  h.  v.  c.  9. 

How  dangerous  it  is  in  sensible  things  to  use  mela- 
jjmrir.ii  expressions  unto  the  people,  and  what  absurd  con- 
ceits they  will  swallow  in  their  literals.— Id.  lb.  b.iv.  c.  10. 

Whether  the  like  [magnetism]  be  really  made  out,  or 
rather  tnetaph,,eieai!;,  wri/ied  in  the  sympathies  of  plants 
and  animals,  might  afford  a  large  dispute. — Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

However  it  [the  carbuncle]  be  granted  a  very  splendid 
gem,  and  who;.'  sparks  may  somewhat  re-emUe  the  glances 
of  tire:  and  metaphorically  deserve  that  name. 


HOR.  ^  Fr.  Metaphore :  It.  Me- 
rical.  >  tafora ;  Sp.  Metaphora  ; 
ricai.lv.  )  Gr.  Mera^opct;  fxtradyepnv, 


The  quicksilver  were  by  this  means 
very  close  and  lovely  metalline  cyiinde. 
interspersed  bubbles  as  before.—; Boyle.   Works,  vol 

Every  man  living,  some  time  or  other,   sooner 
shall  assuredly  meet  with  an  hour  of  temptation  j  i 
critieal  hour,  which  shall  more  especially  try  wha 
his  heart  is  made  of,  and  in  which  the  eternal 
his  soul  shall  more  particularly 


King.  Rufinus,  or  the  Favourite. 
brought  to  appear  a 
;,  not  interrupted  by 
.  p.  4!). 

:  later, 

mettle 


Brooke.   Universal  Beauty,  b.  ii. 
Fierce  are  my  steeds  ;  their  fury  to  restrain 
The  strongest  hard  requires  and  finest  rem  : 
For  oft,  their  mettle  r.uii'd,  they  rush  along, 
Nor  feci  the  biting  curb,  or  sounding  thong. 

Wilkie,  The  Epigoniad,  b.  iii. 
Though  not  one  wit  bestrides  the  back 
():'  useful  drm  gc,  ycU-ped  hack, 


But  fine-bred  things  ot  mettled 
Pick'd  from  Apollo  s  royal  s-t-id 

METAMORPHOSE, 

Metamo'rphose,  n. 
Metauo'bphoser. 
phosis ;    Lat.  Metamorph 
VOL.  II, 


Lloyd.   TheActor. 

Fr.   Metamor- 

j-  phase; It.  Mitamor- 

'  fvsi;  Sp.  Metamor- 

Gr.  MeTauop<pw£T<y 


Id.  lb.  b.ii.  c.5. 
eak  mediums  to  prove 


But  metaphors,  we  know, 
any  thing.     And  I  refer  it  to  any  one  ot  a  clear  impartial 
reason  to  judge,  whether,  when  the  spirit  is  said  to  be  in  us 

as  in  a  temple,  this  does  not.  al  the  wry  tir-t  sight,  appear 
to  be  a  metaphorical  expression.— South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  7. 

In  respect  of  which  union  to  an  earthly  nature  it  [the 
divine  nature  of  Christ]   might  metaphorically  be  said  to 
here  that  nature  did  reside. 


descend  to  the  r 


In  all  languages,  the  series  of  physical  causes  and  effects 
is  metaphorically  likened  to  a  chain,  the  links  of  which  are 
supposed  to  be  indissolubly  and  necessarily  connected. 

Stewart.   The  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  c.  4.  S.  1. 


MET  A  I' 111;  \6E 


1RASE.  "k       Gr.  Me* 
ist.  V  and  tf>paffii 

'stic.        J  to  speak. 


MzTU<ppa<ris,    jxera, 
dtpacts,  from  (ppafew, 
Metafhra'stic.       J  to  speak.     Applied  to — 
A  literal  or  verbal  translation ;  a  translation 
phrase  for  phrase. 

However  his  other  labours  lie  hid,  his  metaphrase  of  the 
Psalmes  is  still  in  our  hands,  with  the  applause  of  all  the 
learned.— fin.  Hall,  To  Mr.  Samuel  Burton. 

[Margaret]  sister  to  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  of  Borne,  in  com. 
Cantii,  knight,  and  to  George  Sandys,  Esq.  the  famous  tra- 
veller and  excellent  poetical  mciaphrast. 

Wood.  Fasti  Oxon.  1285. 
Nor  shall  it  be  dissembled,  but  that  I  had  a  great  inclina- 
paraphrase   (or  metaphrase  rather)  of  the 


xxvilith  chapter  of  Deuteronomy. 

Harte.  Christ's  Parable  of  the  Scu-er,  Pref. 
1281 


MET 

It  [the  MarehaunCs  Tale]  was  translated  Into  Greek  nt 
Constantinople  by  Maximus  Planudes,  who  has  the  merit  of 

having  fainiliari=ed  to  h.-.  countrymen  many  Latin  classics 
of  the  lower  empire,  bv  mctaphrusiic  versions. 

Warton.  History  t.f  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

METAPHY'SICK,  adj.  \      Fr.  Metaphysique  t 
Metaphv'sick,  n.  j   It.  Met'ajisica ;     Sp. 

Metaphy'sical.  Y  Metaphisica  ;     Lew 

Metaphysically.  |   Lat.     Metaphysial  .- 

Metaphysician.  J   Gr.  Mera  ru  (pvaica. 

The  Lat.  Metaphysica  is  rendered  super-naturalia, 
and  it  is  so  used  by  Shakespeare.  And  see  the 
quotation  from  Gillies's  Aristotle  for  the  impo- 
sition of  the  name  upon  some  of  the  writings  of 
that  philosopher. 

And  there  corrupt  they  their  iudgementes  with  apparent 

arguments,  and  wyth  alleaging  vnto  them  textes  of  logike, 
of  naturall  philautia,  of  metaphisike,  and  morall  philosophy, 
&  all  maner  uuokes  of  Aristotle.— Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  104. 

All  they  haue  none  other  thing  for  themselfe,  as  farre  as  I 

haue  redde  and  could  perceiue,  " 
philosophy  8:  metaphysical!  reas 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  38G. 
The  one  part  which  is  physic,  inquiveth  and  handleth  the 
material  and  efhrient  causes  ;  and  tiie  other,  which  is  meia- 
I'lty.-iv,  handleth  the  formal  and  final  causes. 

Bacon.  On  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.ii. 

By  which  sayings,  [Jer.  xxiii.  24.   2  Chron.  vi.  18.]  tha 
divine  immensity  is  as  fully  expressed  as  by  the  artificial 

term  ubiquity;  that  is,  eveiy-v,  hereness,  or  by  any  metaphy- 
sick  book. — Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacta,  b.iv.  c.  8. 

■  High  thee  hither, 

That  I  may  poure  my  spirits  in  thine  eare, 

And  chasli.H'  with  (he  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  iinpeidi's  [hee  from  the  golden  round 
"  metaphysica  11  ayde  doth  s 


arguments  grouded  vpo 


To  I, 


-Shakes. Macbeth, 


,20.3 


And  of  this  sort,  a  m 
propositions,  reasonings, 

ji/it/s,,.-!,:-,-,  school  riivioitv,   and  some  < 
phv:  and  after  all,  know  aa  little  of 


may  find  an  infinite  number  of 

i  conclusions,  in  books  of  mela- 

Of  natural  philo-o- 

,  spirits,  or  bodies, 


Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  iv.  c.  8.  8.  9. 

Those  who  discourse  mrt,ij-hi,sicallyotihe  nature  of  truth, 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  thing,  affirm  a  perfect  coincidence 
between  timl.  and  g&odiurs*  :  and  i  believe  it  might  be  easily 
made  out,  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  perfectly  true  but 
what  is  also  really  good.— South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  5. 

But  the  importance  r 


sed 


rwhen  we  reflect  upon  tho 


that 


ka  by  his  editors,  from  an   opinion   that 
ought  to  he  itiuiied  iniin-diately  ujlef  hu  j,hys,cj, 
on  natural  philosophy. 
'lilies.  Analyst:,  of  Aristotle  s  Works,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 


— Stewart.   The  Human  Mind, 


METASTASIS.     Gr.  Meraorao-ts,  ^ra,   and 
orTaois,  station,  place. 

Change  of  place  ;  a  motion  or  removal. 
He  considers  what  i 


/  the 

For  oftentimes  nature  will,  in  s\ 

>,ic!uxta-:is  of  the  peccant  matter,  ai 
of  the  patient.— Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  £ 

METE,  v.  \  .  a  „, 
Me'ter,«.  >  A.S.717^-, 
ME'TiNG>n.|tomeasure>1 

The  tone  is  fro  the  tothtr  m>.ten  ; 


frequently  happen 
s  ot  the  i 
Boyle. 


3  impair  the  condition 


And  in  w 

run. --'I  iciif.  Mitttlnie, 


;ye  i 


R.  Brunne,  p.  2\ 
it  schal  be  meten  agen  t 


And  there  wtren  sit  -i\e  s-ir. "n;  r;  ^ani.---  nl'iii  the  u^i'Mnj 
of  the  Jewis,  holdlnge,  ech  twavrv.  either  Gre  mstreiis. 

Wlclif.  Jon,  <!,  2, 


And  therefore  this  mirke  that  w?  must  shoote  at.  set  vp 
wol  in  our  Sight,  wc  shal  nowe  mm/c  for  the  shoote,  and 
co-iM.)?r  Ipw  nenre  tawar  1,  or  how  farre  of,  your  arrowes 
are  fro  the  prik.— Sir  T.  More.  Worke$t  p.  1157. 

For  so-me  of  them  I  see  wel  be  not  worth  the  mating,  and 
no  great  maruayl.  though  I  shoote  wide  whyle  I  somewhat 
mystake  the  marke  —Id.  lb. 


Nay  say  they, the  ( cri  I    ;t  tliou  couldest 

neucr  vnderstand  it  but  by  the  .h.etoiirs.  That  is,  I  must 
measure  the  mete  yard-:  by  the  cloth. —Tyndnll.  Workes,p  ]0". 

Ttie  prince  will,  in  the  perfectness  of  time, 
('  it  nif  his  followers  :  and  their  memorie 
Shall  as  a  patterne,  or  a  measure,  live, 
By  which  his  gra-e  must  m  te  tli3  liues  of  others, 
Turning  past-euUls  to  advantages. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  iv.  6C.  i. 

Ke  reformed  the  olne  vntrue  measures,  and  made  a  mea- 
sure by  the  length  of  his  own  arme,  which  was  then  called 
vlna.  an  elle,  and  now  tbc  same  is  called  a  yard,  or  a  met- 
wand,  &c.—Stow.  Hen.  I.  an.  1102. 

Then,  of  your  labour  to  compute  the  gain, 
Before  you  fill  the  vessels,  putt  the  grain. 

Cooke.  Hesiod.   Works  §■  Bays,  b.  ii. 

But  the  aulnager.  the  weigher,  the  meeter  of  grants,  will 
rot  suffer  us  .to "acquiesce  in  the  judgement  of  the  prince 
reigning  at  the  time  when  they  were  made. 

Burke.  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

METEMPSY'CHOSE,  v.  )       Fr.  Mitempsg- 

Metempsychosis.  )  chose  ;     Lat.  Me- 

tcmpsi/chosls ;  Gr.  Mer ■ejui/a»x«<nsl  ^era,  and  i^x7?' 
the  soul. 

The  transmigration  or  passage  of  the  soul  from 
one  body  to  another. 

The  souls  of  usurers  after  their  death,  Lucau  affirms  to  be 
metempsyehosed,  or  translated  into  the  bodies  of  asses,  and 
there  remain  certain  years,  for  poor  men  to  take  their  penny- 
worth out  of  their  bones.—  Peacliam.  On  Blazoning. 


bodies  of  beasts  most  suitable  unto  their  humane  condition, 
after  his  death,  Orpheus  the  musician  became  a  swan. 


and  in  opinions  there 
i  a  meteippsyehog is.  We  are  our  re-animated  ancestours, 
nd  antedate  their  resurrection. 

Glanvill.    Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  15. 

Oh  !  had  he  dy'd  of  old,  how  great  a  strife 

Had  been,  who  from  his  death  should  draw  their  life? 

Who  should,  by  one  rich  draught,  become  whate'er 

Seneca,  Cato,  Numa,  Cffisar,  were  ? 

I.ram'rl,  virtuous,  pious,  great;  and  have  by  this 

An  universal  mcl--mpt<i'chosis. 

Dnjden.  On  the  Death  of  Lord  Hastings. 

t  of  sin  already  committed  in  his 

]  so  it  favours  of  the  opinion  of 

i  amongst  the  Jews,  as  also  at  this 

t  there  is  a  metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  our 

souls  from  one  bodv  to  another  successively. 

South,  vol.  Tiu.  p.  294. 

Fr.Meteore;  It.Meteora; 
Meteoro ;  GrMercvpos, 


The  sages  of  old 


But  if  we  understand  i 
own  person   [John  ix.  23 

Pvtli,T;nras,  then  e 


METEOR.  ^      Vv.Met 

Mete'orous.  I    Sp.Metet 

Meteo'rical.  >  sublimis, 

Meteoro'logy.        I  altum  si 
Meteorolo'gical.  J  limia;  p. 


MET 

The  cherubim  descended :  on  the  ground 
Gliding  imtnrvus.  as  ev'ning  mist 
Itis'n  from  a  river  o'er  the  marufa  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  labourer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  Ix. 

Fate  scatters  lightening  from  thy  meteor-shield, 
And  ruin  spreads  around  the  sanguine  tide. 

Beuttie.   The  Judgment  of  Paris  (1765  ) 

Now  any  appearance  of  a  body  of  light  in  the  air  is  called 
by  the  Greek  ;.-'■  I.nCn  authors  a  stnr.  though  it  be  only  a 
meteor,  that  is,  a  transient,  accidental,  luminous  vapour, 
neither  of  considerable  height,  nor  of  long  continuance  :  in 
which  sense  also  the  Scripture  speaks  of  stars  falling  from 
heaven.— Paribus,  vol.  i.  Led.  2. 

This,  too,  it  the  region  of  the  most  awful  and  alarming 
/  appearances  —  "  vapours,  and  clouds,   and 
storms."'— Stezrar*.  Philosophical  Essays,  c.  2.  Ess.  2. 

METHE'GLIN.  Welsh  McMyglyn.  A  kind 
of  drink  among  the  Welsh,  made  of  wine  and 
honie  sodden  together,   (Minshew.)      See  Hy- 


Howheit  they  [cider  and  perry]  are  not  their  onlte  drinke 
at  all  times,  but  referred  vtito  the  delicate  sorts  of  drinke, 
as  metheglin  is  in  Wales,  whereof  the  Welchmen  make  no 
lesse  accompt  {and  not  without  cause  if  it  be  well  handled) 


METHI'XKS.     See  Me. 


Fr.  Methode;  It.  and  Sp. 
Metodo  ;  Lat.  Methodus  ,■ 
Gr.  MefloSos  ;  fiera,  with, 
and  o5os,  way.  It  is  applied 
to— 

An    orderly    or    regular 

course,   way,   progress,    or 

proceeding;  a  plan. 

Methodist, — one  who  pursues  an  orderly  course 

or  way,  or  system  ;  a  systematizes    Also  one  of — 

A  religious  sect ;   so  called,  probably,  from  the 

precise  and  orderly  habits  and  manners  of  their 

founder  and  his  early  converts. 

Method  hath  been  placed,  and  not  amiss,  in  logic,  as  apart 
of  judgment:  for  as  the  doctrine  of  syllogisms  compre- 
hended the  rules  of  judgment  upon  that  which  is  invented, 
so  the  doctrine  of  method  containeth  the  rules  of  judgment 
upon  that  which  is  to  he  delivered. 

"*  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  ii. 


METHOD. 

Metho'dick. 

Metho'dical. 

Metuo'dically. 

Me'thodism. 

Me'thodist. 

Methodi'stical. 

Me'thodize, 


jucree,   and   aeip-eir, 
The  Romans  did  not  adopt 


The  lute's  light  genius  now  does  proudly  rise 
Heav'd  on  the  surges  of  swoln  rhapsodies, 
Whose  flourish    ■        rv         doth  curl  the  ail 
With  flash  of  high-born  fancies. 

Crashaw.    Mustek's  Duel. 

I  se."  a  resemblance  of  that  metenrical  light  which  appears 
In  morish  places,  that  seems  fire,  but  is  nothing  but  a  flimsy 
glittering  exhalation,  causing  both  the  wonder  and  errour  of  ( 
the  traveller;  l^rvting  him  ti  r.iuu'h  the  impulsive  motion  of 
the  air  into  a  ditch.—  Bp.  Halt,  Soliloquy  12. 

In  sundry  animals  we  deny  not  a  kind  of  natural  meteoro- 
logy, or  innate  presentation  both  of  wind  and  weather. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

With  mam- others,  considerable  in  meteorological  di  vir.ity, 
which  would  more  sensibly  make  out  the  enithite  of  the 
heathens.— Id.  lb.  b,  vii,  c.4. 


For  honours,  riches,  kingdoms,  glory, 

Have  heen  before  contemn'd,  and  may  agen: 
Therefore  to  know  what  more  thou  art  than  man, 
Worth  naming  Son  of  God  by  voice  from  heav'n, 
Another  method  I  must  now  begin. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 

For  of  these  manner  of  rulings  by  one,  by  the  fewer  part, 
and  by  the  multitude  or  greater  nu!  t,  they  which  haue 
more  methodically  and  more  distinctly  &  per  fitly  written 
vpon  them,  doe  make  a  subdiuision. 

Smith.  Commonwealth,  c.  3. 

AsThemison,  and  his  old  sect  oTmethodiets  resolv'd,  that 
the  laxum  and  strictum,  the  immoderate  dissolution  or 
constipation,  were  the  principles  and  originals  of  all  diseases 
in  the  world,  so  it  will  be  likely  to  prove  in  our  spiritual 
estate  also.— Ham mond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  577. 

Let  such  persons  rather  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God 
towards  them,  and  no:  q-.;-,nvl  with  the  great  physician  of 
souls  for  having  cured  them  by  easy  and  gentle  methods. 

South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  1. 

For  he  [the  devil]  is  able  to  present  imnges  of  words  and 
sentences  to  the  imagination,  in  as  clear  and  perspicuous  an 
order,  as  the  most  faithful  and  methodical  memory. 

Id.  vol.  v.  Ser.  3. 

You  must  not  expect  that  I  should  methodically  enume- 
rate and  particularly  discourse  tu  you  of  all  the  grounds  and 
motives  i  may  have  of  looking  for  great  advantages  to 
accrue  to  mankind  by  men's  future  progresses  in  the  disco- 
very of  nature.—  Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  422. 

And  therefore  I  wonder  not  that  the  most  learned  of  the 
metimrfixts  themselves  have  much  valued  and  celebrated 
some  peculiar  processes  and  receipts.— Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  245. 

Those  rules  of  old  discovered,  not  devis'd, 
Are  Nature  still,  but  Nature  methodised: 
Nature,  like  Liberty,  is  but  restrain'd 
By  the  same  laws,  which  first  herself  nrdain'd. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism, 
J2S2 


MET 

Let  them  not  be  left  fas  is  too  much,  God  known,  tbo 
case)  to  pick  it  up  themselves  as  well  as  they  can,  from 
casual  information,  or  a  few  superficial,  unconnected  in- 
structions; but  let  it  be  taught  them  systematically  and 
methodically.— Porteus,  vol.  i.  Ser.  !>. 

And  of  late  this  loose,  and 
profane  humour,  has  been  dire 
lowers  of  mcthodism.—Paley,  Se 

Do  methodhts  deserve  this  treatment  ?  lie  their  particular 
doctrines  what  they  may,  the  professors  of  these  doctrines 
appear  to  be  in  earnest  about  theru  ;  and  a  man  who  is  in 
e;irne-t  in  religion  cannot  aeabad  man,  still lessafit  subject 
for  derision—  Id.  lb. 

The  precise  number  of  methedistieal  marks  you  know 
best.— Laeington.   T*  J/V.  Wesley,  p.  xii. 

What  was  done  in  France  was  a  wild  attempt  to 
anarr-i.v;  to  perpt 
Buri 

METONYMY.    ^       Fr.    Mitonimie :  It.  and 

Metony'hicaC.        ■  Sp.  Metonimiai  Lat.  Jlfcto- 

Metow'micali.y.  J  m/miti;  Gr.MeT&>pf/ua,(ji€Ta, 

trans,  et  ovopia,  nomen,)  a  change  of  name.     See 

the  quotation  from  Blair. 

Here,  therefore,  ye  have  an  evident  metonymy :  the  thing 
signified,  which  is  the  husband's  power,  is  put  for  that 
which  signifies  it,  winch  is  the  woman's  vail. 

Bp.  Halt,  Ser.  1.  Cor.  xi.  10. 

Intricate  turnings,  by 
kind  of  sper-ch.  are  called 

did  so  str.ir.-j'y  path  itself,  mat  tlie  loot  seemed  i<  lOkCO 
the  head. — Drayton.  Rosamond  to  King  Henry,  Note  2. 

Tiiis  VOW  Of  theirs  therefore  is  metonymically  filthy,  be- 
Bp.  Hall.  The  Honour  of  the  Maried  Clcryie,  s.  16. 

By  [life]  I  suppose,  there  can  be  no  need  of  proving,  that 
our  Saviour  does  not  here  mean  [life]  barely  and  physically  *o 
taken,  and  no  more;  which  is  but  a  poor  thing.  God  knows; 
but  by  life,  according  to  a  metonymy  cf  the  |u  feet  I -r  tlm 
adjunct,  understands  the  happine 


I  S.Paul  take. 

South, 
i  also  of  the  coloured  body,  i 


Thesj 


To  tropes,  founded  on  these  se 
and  effect,  container  and  contained 


-eral  relations,  of  t 
sign  and  thing  sum 


METOPO'SCOPY.  Gr.  Merwiroo-ttovos,  from 
pLtTtvjrov,  a  forehead,  and  a-KeirTetv,  to  regard  ;  L.it. 
Metoposcopus ;  Fr.  Metoposcopie ;  Sp.  Metopofr 
copia. 

The  art  of  divination  by  inspection  of  the  fore- 
head. 

Appion  the  Grammarian  hath  left  in  writing  (a  thing 
incredible  to  be  spoken  t  that  a  certafne  Physiognomist,  or 
teller  of  fortunes  by  looking  onely  upon  th  face  ui  mm  and 
women,  such  as  the  Greekes  call  metopnscr>p»s,  judged  truiy 
by  the  pourtraits  that  Apelles  bad  drawne.  how  maoyyeares 
live,  for  whom  those  pictures 


made.— Holland.  Plinie,\i. 


10. 


Other  signs  [of  melancholy]  there  are  taken  from  Physio- 
gnomy, Metoposcopy,  Chiromancy. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  35. 

ME'TR E.      ^     Fr.  Mitre ;   It.  and  Sp.  M.tro  ; 
Me'tricai..      I  Lat.  Metrum  ;   Gr.   Mer^ov,  jte- 
Metiu'cian.     yrpftv,  to  mete  or  measure. 
Me'trist;         I     Measure  i  (sc.)  of  syllables  or 
ME'TiunE,t\  J  combinations  of  syllables. 
And  ye  that  ben  metricians  me  excuse. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Lout. 
And  Herodot  in  his  science 
Of  metre,  of  ryme,  and  of  cadence. 

The  first  was,  whiche  men  note.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
Where  vpon  he  metrified  after  his  mynde. 

Sketlon.  The  Crowne  of  Laurell, 

No  more  did  Thomas  Smith,  Richard  Dalliso,  Willia 

Stawne,  &c.  &rc,  wyth  such  other  blind  popish  poetes  and 

dime  mrtrisUs.  when  they  vttcred  their  j.1i\ tten  rimes  and 

posies.— Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

And  in  especially  because  he  neuer  beseged  citie  before, 
but  either  it  was  velden,  or  taken,  of  the  tvroe  of  this  siege 
a  metrician  made  these  verses.— Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  22. 


i  which  he  mitrti 
allate. 
Ilolinshed.  Historic  of  Scotland,  an.  1305, 


necessary  adjunct  or  true  ornament  of 
;e,  in  longer  works  especially,  but  the 
to  set  off  wretched  matter  and 
ame  meeter. —Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  Pref. 
So  varying  still  their  moods,  observing  yet  in  all 
Their  quantities,  their  rests,  their  ceasures  metrical. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  4. 
Cults  is  in  metre  something  harsh  to  read ; 
Place  me  the  valiant  Gunran  in  his  stead. 

Prior.  Letter  to  Mons.  Buileau  Dcspreaux. 

METROPOLIS.      ^       Fr.Mctropoh;  It.and 
Me'tropole.  I    Sp.  Melropoli;  hzX.Me- 

Metro'polite.  I  tropolis  ;    Gr.  M-riTpoTTo- 

Metropo'lttan,  adj.   V  At?,  i.  e.  u-rjT-qp  ttoKis,  the 
Metropolitan,  n.       I  mother-city. 
Metropo'utick.  The  mother-city;  the 

MetropolVtical.       J  chief  or  principal  city  of 

i  country  or  district,  civil  or  ecclesiastic. 
The  whole  countrey  of  Russia  is  termed  by  some  by  the 

lame  of  Moscouia,  the  metmpoiite  city. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  479. 

These  be,  lo,  the  verye  prelates  and  bysshoppes  metropo- 
lians and  postles  of  theyr  sects. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1091. 

Those  cities  were  chief  and  metrople*  where  the  gospel 
vas  first  planted,  and  thence  communicated  to  the  neigh- 
i.-uriii-  legions.  —Hammond.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  6Zi. 

Dublin  being  the  melropole  and  chiefe  citie  of  the  whole 

and,  and  where  are  hir  maiesties  principall  and  high  courts. 

Holinshed.  Ireland,  an.  1578. 


of  Rochester, 


.■m. 


A  bishop  at  that  time  had  power  in  his  own  diocese  over 
a>  oilier  ministers  there,  and  a  metropolitan  bishop  sundry 
preheminences  above  other  bishops,  one  of  which  prehenli- 
mewx'S  was.  in  the  ordination  of  bishops  to  have  *upo?  rwv 
Itvontvav,  the  chief  power  of  ordaining  all  tilings  done. 

.  \>.  \  ■.'.. 


Briefly  it  had  the  first  English  king,  in  it  was  the  first 
Christianity  among  the  English,  and  Canterbury  then 
honoured  with  the  metropolitic  see. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  18.  Seldcn.  Illust. 

For  can  they  hope  to  perswade  any  living  man,  that  these 
having  at  that  time  a  lawfull  Archbishop  of  their  owne  reli- 
gion, legally  established  in  the  metropoliticall  chaire  by  an 

ing  the,  when  all  churches,  all  chappels  gladly  opened  to 
tlieni,  that  they  would  be  so  mad  as  to  go  and  ordaine 
themselves  in  a  taverne  ? 

Bp.  Hall.  Honour  of  the  Maried  Clergie,  b.  i.  §  18. 

By  consent  of  all  churches  grounded  on  such  obvious 
reason  of  things,  the  precedency  in  each  province  was 
assigned  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Metropolis,  who  was  called  the 
iir>t  liish-jp,  the  \!etr<,p<)!iiun  .—other  ancient  synods  style 
him  the  Mftr'p.'/He :  and  to  the  Mc/r^p-  hies  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  they  give  the  name  of  Archbishop.— Thus  I 
conceive  the  Metropolitical  governance  was  introduced  by 
humane  prudence  following  considerations  of  publick  neces- 
sity or  utility. — Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

But  are  not  wholesome  airs 

To  be  preferred  to  smoke,  to  the  eclipse 

That  metropolitan  volcanoes  make. 

Whose  Stygian  throats  breathe  darkness  all  day  long. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 

But  notwithstanding  this  wealth  of  their  own,  these 
churches  will  p.iy  u  iniii-  1  join  a  e  lo  the  royal  consort,  their 
eldest  sister,  the  metropolitical  church  of  Jerusalem. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

METT,  i'.  A.  S.  Mcet-an,  mtt-an,  somniare, 
to  dream. 

To  dream  ;  to  think  during  sleep. 
And  in  a  lamle  as  ich  lay.  lenede  ich  &  slepte. 
And  nmeylously  me  incite,  as  ich  mav  gow  telle. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  1. 
The  sicke  mette  he  drinketh  at  the  tonne, 
The  lover  mette  he  hath  his  lady  wonne. 

Chaucer.  The  Assembly  of  Fowles. 

Madame, 

I  pray  you,  that  ye  take  it  not  a  grefe  : 

By  God  me  m,-tt,-  I  was  in  svriche  niischefe 

Right  now,  that  yet  min  herte  is  sore  afright. 

/(/.  The  Nonnes  Preestes~Tale,  v.  14,900. 
All  this  she  met,  and  seeth  hym  dien. 

Gamer.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
ME'TTLE.     Sec  Metal. 
MEW,  ( 
Mewl,  i 


H-hp.  Marry,  and  I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  h 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew. 
Than  one  of  these  same  meeter  ballad-mongers. 

I  PI.  Hen.  If.  Actii 


Mewling,  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  amies. 

Id.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  sc.  7. 
A  dog  will  never  learn  to  mew,  nor  a  cat  to  bark. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  ii.  c.  3.  6.  7. 

MEW,  or      ")      Fr.   Muer  ■    La-t.  Mutare,    to 

Mue,  v.  Sen.  (change.  And  mue, — "  A  change 
or  changing ;  hence  any  casting  of  the  coat  or 
skin,  as  the  mewing  of  a  hawke  ;  also  an  hawke's 
mue,  and  a  mue,  or  coope  wherein  fowl  is  fattened,11 
(  Cotgrave. ) 

To  change  ;  to  change  the  feathers,  to  moult ; 
and  as  mue,  the  noun,  was  applied  not  merely  to 
the  change,  but  to  the  place  of  change,  (sc  the 
cage  or  coop  where  hawks  changed  or  moulted 
their  feathers,)  to  mue  became,  consequentially, — 

To  encage,  to  coop  up,  to  confine. 


Chaucer.  TheSquieres  Tale,  v.  10,960. 
And  Tisbe  durst  not  remewe, 
But  as  a  byrde,  whiche  were  in  mewe, 
Witbil)  a  busshe  she  kepte  her  close. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 
Let  hir  go  hide  her  head, 

in  lothsome  lurcking  mue. 
For  crabbed  Crow  foot  e  raarres  hir  face, 
and  quite  distaines  hir  hue. 

Turbervilc.  Against  one  that  compared  his  Mistrcssc. 
The  first  that  devised  a  barton  &  mue  to  keepe  foule,  was 
M.  Leneus  Strabo,  a  gentleman  of  Rome,  who  made  such 
an  one  at  Brindis,  where  he  had  enclosed  birds  of  all  kinds. 
Hot/and.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  50. 
Whatsoever  estate  or  prince  doth  rest  upon  them,  [mer- 
cenary forces]  he  may  spread  his  feathers  for  a  time,  but  he 
will  mew  them  soon  after. 

Bacon.   Ess.  Of  Kingdomes  #  Estates. 
Phu.  Forsooth,  they  say,  the  king  has  mew'd 
All  his  gray  bcavd,  inste.id  of  v.  Inch  is  budded 


Speckled  with  green  -<. 


Ford.  The  Broken  Heart,  Acti 
as  a  kind  of  death,  sir, 
i  your  absence,  mew'd  up  here, 


And  kept  conceal' 
Beaum.  $  F/etch.  Humourous  Lieutenant,  Act  iv.  Gc.  8. 

"lis  true  I  was  a  lawyer, 

But  1  have  mew'd  that  coat ;  I  hate  a  lawyer. 

Id.  The  Little  F/ench  Lawyer,  Act  iii.  bc.  I. 

Hark  ye, 

She  keeps  her  shape  ? 

Then.  Yes,  and  1  think  by  this  time 
Has  mew'd  her  old.— Id.  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Gun.  This  Jew  sure, 
That  alter'd  you,  is  a  mad  knave. 
Sof.  Oh  a  most  excellent  fellow. . 

Gun.  How  he  has  »)*■■»■'.<;  vour  head,  has  rub'd  the  snow 
>D< 


And  all  her  teeth  together. 

Id.  The  Tamer  Tam'd,  Act  iv.  ec. 
Whose  body  mewes  more  plaisters  eveiy  month, 
Than  women  doe  old  faces. 

Id.  Thierry  $  Theodorat,  Actii.  sc. 

Can  you  love  a  poor  man, 

That  relies  on  cold  meat,  and  cast  stockings, 
One  only  suit  t    '  ' 

""    'sFortun 


The  Honest  Mai 
Mtthinks  1  see  her  as  an  eagle  mvivq  her  rnuhiv  youth, 
and  kindling  her  undazl'd  ev^  :.r  ih,-  lull  mid-day  beam. 
Milton.  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 
Where  grieslv  night,  with  visage  deadly  sad, 

That  Phoebus  rh.-m-full  face  durst  never  vew, 
And  in  a  foule  blacke  pitchy  mantle  clad, 
She  fmd.es  forth  camming  from  hex  darksome  mew. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
Italy,  Spain,  Artois,  and  now  of  late  France  itself,  pro- 
vides nests,  and  perches,  and  mewes,  for  these  birds,  with 
the  same  confidence  wherewith  wee  breed  our  own  at  home 
Bp.Hall.  Quo  Vadis?   s.  23. 
On  the  North  side  of  Charing  Cross  stand  the  royal  f  tables, 
called  from  the  original  use  of  the  buildings  on  "their  site, 
the  mews;  having  been  used  mi  1,  -oping  the  king's  falcons. 
at  least  from  the  time  of  Richard  II. 

Pctinanf.  London,  p.  151. 


It.  Mezzo,  middle,   and 
>ito,  tint,  or  dye. 


MEZZOTI'NTO. 
Mezzoti'nter. 
This  afternoon  [13  March,  1661]   Prince  Rupert  shew'd 

me  v.iiU  his  owne  hands  ye  new  way  of  graving  call'il  Mezzo 
Tinto.— Evelyn.  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 


Ba::ttr,  with  apostolic  grace, 
Dis|j!-,:iv*d  his  metzotinto  face; 
While  Here  and  there  some  luckier  saint 
Attain'd  to  dignity  of  paint.  Cotton.  A  Table. 

1700.  Mr.  John  Smith;  The  best  mezzolinter  who  united 
softness  with  strength,  and  freedom  with  finish. 

Walpole,  vol.  v.  Cat.  of  Engraven. 

If  ICH, «.  ^  Also  written  Meech;  to  miche, 
Mi'cheh.  I  to  lurk,  with  a  slight  deviation, 
Mi'chehy.  f  from  the  Fr.  Muser,  to  idle.  A 
Mi'ching,  n.  )  micher,  a  covetous  man,  either 
from  Lat.  Miser,  or  from  the  Fr.  Miche;  mica 
panis,  because  he  counts  all  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  his  table,  (Skinner.)  The  latter  etymology 
is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  tells 
us  that  in  the  Promptuarivm  parvum,  "mychyn" 
stands  as  equivalent  to  "  pryvely  stelyn  smale 
thyngs."  And  Lambard,  in  his  Eirenarchia,  says, 
that  one  justice  may  charge  constables  to  arrest 
such  as  shall  be  suspected  to  be  "  draw-latches, 
wastors,  or  robertsmen,  that  is  to  say,  either 
miching  or  miglitie  theeves ;" — contrasting  thesa 
different  sorts  of  plunderers.  The  Fr.  Miche, 
Lat.  Mica,  is  a  small  thing. 

To  miche,  is  to  take  or  steal  small  Ihing-s,  to 
pilfer;  and,  consequentially,  to  lay  in  wait,  to 
lurk. 

A  micher, — one  who  takes  or  steals,  small  things ; 
a  pilferer,  a  petty  thief;  one  who  lies  in  wait, 
lurks,  or  loiters  about ;  either  to  thieve,  or  for 
other  purposes. 

How  should  T  by  this  word  him  leve, 

Unneth  that  he  nis  a  micher 

Forsworue,  or  els  Goddes  Her. — Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R.  ] 

But  nowe  thou  shalt  full  sore  abie 

That  like  stelthe  of  micherie, 

That  thou  hast  both  take  and  do.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  V.  ' 


But  should  straggle  up  and  downe  the  country,  or  mich 
in  corners  amongst  their  friends  idlely. 

Spenser.   View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
Though  michers  that  love  not  to  buy  or  to  crave, 
Make  some  gather  [fruit]  sooner,  or  else  few  to  have. 

Tusser.  September's  Husbandry. 

Shall  the  blessed  Sonne  of  Heauen  proue  a  micher,  and 
eate  black-berrys  ?  a  question  not  to  be  askt. 

Shakespeare.  1  PL  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
Sure  she  has  some  meeching  rascal  in  her  house,  some 
hind,  that  she  hath  seen  bear  {like  another  Milo)  quarters 
of  malt  upon  his  back  and  sing  with't. 

Beaum.  §  Flelch,  The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 
Lon.  O  meiching  varlet,  I'll  fit  ye  as  I  live. 

Id.   The  Noble  Gentleman,  Act  L  SC.  ]. 

Come,  meech er, 

Thou  shalt  have  both.  Id.  Bonduca,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Dur.  Forward,  you  micher. 

Massinger.  The  Guardian,  Act  i.  sc.  5, 

MI'CKLE.     See  Muckle. 

MI'CROCOSM.  )      Fr.  Microcosme ;    It.and 

Micitooo'sMicAL.  j  Sp.  Microcosmo;  Lot.  Micro- 
cosmus;  Gr.  MiKpotcoo~/A.as,  pwtpos,  small,  little,  and 
Koa-fios,  the  world.  The  examples  explain  the 
usage ;  see  especially  that  from  Ralegh. 

She,  to  whom  this  world  must  itself  refer. 


She. 

uersftry. 

There  were  some  also,  that  staid  not  here  ;  hut  went  fur- 
ther, and  held;  that  if  the  spirit  of  man  (whom  tliev  '.all  I  he 
do  give  a  fit  touch  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  by 


ticipation  of  ail   the  parrs  there,  therefore  \ 
tnici  ocosmos,  or  the  little  world. 

Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

This  opinion  confirmed  would  much  advance  the  micro- 
cosmicat  conceit,  and  cum  mend  the  --eugraidiy  of  Paracelsus  ; 
who  ,im>nling  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  world  divided! 
the  body  of  man.— Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Why,  as  great,  no  doubt,  and  of  as  fatal  consequence  to 
the  affairs  and  government  of  the  m.'crocosm,  or  lesser  world, 
as  if,  in  the  greater.  God  should  put  out  the  sun,  and  esta- 
blish one  great,  universal  cloud  i      ' 


South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  9. 


This  chanon  tukc  his  col. 
And  laid  it  aboue  on  the 
Of  the  crosselet. 

Ckaaccr.   The  C/ta 


nones  Ycmanncs  Tats, 


About  hir  middetl  twentie  score 

Of  hors  halters,  and  well  mo 

Ther  hanjjea  that  lime  tho.— Gowcr.  Con 

I  wyll  go  the  middell  wey 


!  the  tvey.— /</.  lb.  Prol. 


MID 

MI'CROGRAPHY.  Gr.  M<*pos,  small,  and 
ypa<pctv,  to  write,  to  describe. 

The  description  of  small  things,  (sc.  visible  by 
aid  of  the  microscope.) 

(For  want  of  Dr.  Hook's  M 'iri-rgntfthij  being  at  hand,  it 
being  a  very  scare?  hook  '  [  I  have]  tfiven  descriptions  of  two 
or  three  things,  which  I  1 1  . v e  thought  had  not  been  tolerably 
■well  observed  bct'.iiv,  but  ;ire  described  well  by  that  curious 
gentleman.— D erham.  I'ht/sicu-Thevfooy,  Pref. 

MICROSCOPE.  ~j  From  the  Gr.  Mttcpos, 
Microsco'pial.  I  small  or  little,  and  o-kojttj, 
Microsco'pic.  f  aKOTretv,  to  see,  to  view,  to 

Microscopical.  J  see  small  things;  (sc.) 
magnified  or  enlarged. 

An  instrument  to  see  or  examine  small  things 
(magnified  or  enlarged.) 
Many  a  fair  edifice  besides,  more  like 
Houses  of  Gods  (so  well  I  have  dispos'd 
My  aery  microwyc)  thou  may'st  behold 
Oatside  and  inside  both. — Mi/ton.  Par.  Regained,  h.  iv. 
To  the  performance  of  every  muscular  motion,  in  greater 
animals  at  least,  there  are  not  fewer  distinct  parts  concerned 
than  many  millions  of  millions  and  these  visible  through  a 
mi<:n.$c»pe,  —  R/iy.    On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

The  works  of  art  dn  not  bear  a  nice  microscopial  inspec- 
tion, but  the  more  helps  are  used,  and  the  more  nicely  you 

pry  into  natural  productions,  the  more  do  you  discover  of         Thus  the  hyest  chambers 
the  fine  mechanism  of  Nature.—  Berkeley.  Sir'n,  §  23.1.  ,  lowest  and  the  myddlemoste  of  the  buildiuge. 

There  are,  besides  the  above  mentioned,  innumerable  re-  I 
tainers  to  physick,  who,  for  want  of  other  patients,  amuse  !  I  thence 


He  wote  not 
Ne  howe  the 
But  onlv  for 
Till  high  mi 

howe  the  nyght  Is  gone, 
daic  is  come  aboute, 
to  slepe  and  route, 
'daic,  that  he  arise.—  Id. 

lb.  b.  v. 

And  forth  he  went, 

And  praid  God  with  good  intent, 
To  send  hym  ioye  after  his  sorowe, 
It  was  nought  passed  yet  midmorowc. 

— Id.  lb. 

And  that  was  at  midniykl  tide, 

The  w-orlde  was  still  on  eucry  side.— Id.  lb.  b. 

For  lykewise 

as  God  is  in  the  mijds  of 

he  good 

Christ  is  called  a  corner  stone,   because  he  being  here 

lnediatoiir  ...  middeler  l.etwene  God  and  me.  1  1  imo.  ii.  5. 
coupleth  in  livm  the  Jewes  &  tile  Getile.-,  and  jn;ueth  t!i.  m 
together.—  Bible,  1551.  Isaye,  c.  2S. 


than  the 
Id.  Ezeckiel,  c.  -12. 


Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventrnus  song, 

That  with  in  wJ.it:-  night  intends  to  soar 

Above  th'  Aonian  Mount. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 


statuary  ; 


help  of  glasses      'I  henceforth  to  speculations  high  c 


j      Flies  t 


Shakespeare.   Troyl.  fy  Cress.  Act 
-  Then  with  envy,  fraught  and  rage 


themselves  with  the  stifling  of 

up  dogs  alive,  or  impailing  of  insects  upon  th.  point  of 

needic  for  microscopic  observations.— ^[pec/afor,  No.  21, 

The  magic  of  those  works, 
we  discover  all  the  beauties 

even  the  science  of  anatomy,  has  been  restricted  to  an  age     Considered  all  things  visible  in  heav 
that  was  ignorant  of  microscopic  glasses:  a  problem  hitherto     Or  earth,  or  middle,  all  things  fair  and  good.— Id.  lb 

When  Calidore 

1  J'  Who  was  more  light  of  foote  and  swift  in  chace, 

MID.  ^         A.S.    Mid,    midrla,    midde,        liim  overtook  in  middest  of  his  r 

Mi'ddest,  or         middle.  <  mid. deel.)  midl,  midJest;  Spenur.  Fa 

Midst.  I    Lat.  Med-ivs.  fas.   Virgins,  and  boyes,  mid-aged,  and  wrinkled  old, 

M'iddle,  adj.    I       The   centre   or   point  from 
Mi'ddle,  n.       |  which   the    circumference    is 
Mi'ddlehost.   I  every  where  equidistant ;   the 
JIi'odi.ing.ck//  I  point  between,  and  equidistant 
Mi'doler.        )  from  extremes ;  the  point,  the 
place,    any  thing    surrounded    or    encompassed  j 
equally  on  all  sides ;  and  more  laxly, — remote  or  j 
distant  from  an  extreme  point  or  line,  from  excess.  | 

Midlinq,  adj — moderate,  tolerable.    S.  Johnson 
uses  midiinyh,  in  v.  Indifferently.  j      "'  "uu"",!>  """  ' 

Mid  is  tised  much  in  Composition.  I      Betwixt  which  tw 

ledge  of  future  con.li 
Aboute  Jerusalem  thys  noumbryng  he  hi  pan,  Bp. 

As  in  the  nnjddcs  of  the  world,  to  noumbre  eche  man. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  61. 
And  wonne  the  mijddel  of  thys  loude  to  Bedeford  anon.      • 

Id.  p.  229. 

Tho  caste  thys  gode  Mold  vie  mantel  of  anon,  i      Bv  others,  that  Miael  the  name  of  Chimira,  was  nient 

And  gurdc  about  \rc  myddcl  a  uavre  lynue  sstte.  cruel  pirate  of  the  Lvcuiis,  whose  ship  had  in  her  prow 

Id.  p.  435.      non>  rt  ■-"-Ml  '"  'hl'  '  '  ■'    ''  '.  ai.il  a  dr.wton  in  the  -*— 
Thrc  dogtren  this  kyng  liadde  the  eldest  Gornorille, 
Tlie.ni/a'/nasthatte  Hegan,  thegougcstCordeille.—  Id.  p. 29.  It  being  the.,  the  mid-time  of  the  night 

Tho  he  come  vet  in  the  see,  and  he  aslepc  was,  j      E'e  they  ' 

At  tyme  of  myiii.  .■■?;  i.f  the  nvgt,  hvm  mette  a  greuous  cas.  ! 

Id.  p.  202.  He  who  s 

And  mette  hem  after  mydsomer  the  feste  of  Sevn  Jon.  '  ''read  upon 

Id.  p.  302.     m'du  "'  acl 

He  sonde  after  hys  baronye,  at  mydcwynlcr  myd  hvm  to  : .     . 

be.— Id.  p.  349.  '  u\  .'■':■"•■       ■  I   '    -    ■'  ■■'  ..i"  !'■■••  il'ie.    l.cely 

The  kyng  withoute  essoyn  suld  be  In  th 

&  the  erle  of  Burgoyn  he  suld  haf  the  thridde.  middlemost  corpuscle.— Boyle'.  Works, 

il.  Brunne,  p.  "" 
At  the  hie  midday  went  the  Scottis  men.— Id   p.  334 


-Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 


have  placed  a  third,  a  midknow- 
contingents. 

Cki  islam  Moderation,  b.  ii.  s.  6. 


Our  souls  best  baiting  and  in  id-pen, ,d 
In  her  long  journey  of  considering  God. 

Donne.  Elegy  on  the  Deatk  of  Prince  Henry. 


Ralegh.  History  of 

n  the  mid-lime  of  tt 

Lil'.l  quit  the  castle  o 

Drayton.   The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  vi. 

.  Ser.  2. 


Fro  midsomcretide  to  the  Apostle  S.  Thomas.— Id.  p.  22i. 
!;  of  wolves. 
lif.  Matthetc,  c.  10. 
A\   mir.iilii  in  the  wcie  I  sieji.  sir  kvng.  that  fro  heuene 
light  schynyde  aboute  me.— Id.  Ded:.,  c.  26. 

kinge)  I  saw  in  the  way  a  light  from 


middlemost  corpust 


looks  are  found, 

in  iiiiiiiit-aalcltinij 
Garth.   The  l)i  piiimrii 


n'd. 


heaue. — Bible,  15. 

But   at  midiligh 


■■:•>,   '. 


And  euen  at  mydniykl,  there  was  a  crye  made  :  behold, 

J"  b'J  :iri..o.c  coii.irctli.  go  out  aeavnste  hvm. 

Bible    1551.  lb. 
For  young  she  was,  and  hewed  bright 
Sore  pleasant,  ami  I'elis  with  all, 

Cent,  and  in  her  m.ddle  small.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 


There  are  grown  men  and  women,  nay.  even  middle-aged 
persons,  who  have  not  thought  seriously  about  religion  an 
hour,  nor  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  the  whole  course  of  their 
lives. — Palcy,  Ser.  1. 

YVe  should  be  picas'.!  that  things  are  so, 

■\Vho  do  for  nothing  see  the  show. 

And  middle-tiz'd,  can  pass  between 

Life'6  hubbub  safe,  because  unseen.— Green.   The  Spleen. 

MI'DRIFFE.    A.  S.Mid-hrife  ;  Dut. Mid JeUrifl, 

or  rif.  /.';'/;  or  rift,  Kilian  calls— involucrum.  The 
A.S.  Hrife.  (Lye,)  venter,  uterus.  It  is  most 
probably  from  the  A.S.  lieafian,  to  rive,  to  part 
asunder.      See  Diaphragm. 


MIF 

The  diaivliragm  ;  a  long  and  round  muscle, 
whereby  the  vital  parts  are  separated  from  the 
natural,  and  the  heart  and  lights  from  the  stomach 
and  nether  bowels,  ( Cotgrave. ) 

The  upmost  inwards  of  a  man,  to  wit,  the  heart  and  tho 
lungs,  are  divided  from  the  other  entrailes  beneath,  by 
certaine  pellicles  or  rimmes  of  the  midlife,  which  the 
Latines  call  jiriccardia  (because  they  are  drawne  and  set 
before  the  heart  as  a  defence)  and  the  Greekes  phreues. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.37. 


P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  4.  Note  9. 
MI'D  \YIFE,  n.  ~\       In  A.  S.  Thenian  wifum,  is 
Mi'd-wive,  v.       >mulieribus  administrare,  ob- 
Mi'dwh'ery.       J  stetricare.   Doct.Th.  H.  says, 
q.d.  A.S.  Med-wif;    "wife  or  woman  hired,  for 
meed  or  reward."   Junius, — that  it  is  a  word  com- 
pounded of  »ie«/,  reward,  and  wife.     And  Verste- 
gan,  (e.  7,)  "  mede-u-if,  a  woman  ofmede,  or  merit, 
deserving  recompense." 

To  mid-wive,  is  to  act  as  midwife;  and  conse- 
quentially, to  help  into  the  world;  to  help  to  bring 
forth  or  produce ;  to  produce. 

Johnson  explains  Obstetriek — Midwiftsh. 

That  t 

Piers  Plouhman.  Crede. 

And  as  she  was  in  paines  of  hyr  laboure,  the  nujdu-ifs 

sayde  vnto  her :  feare  not,  for  ye  6hall  haue  this  sonne  also. 

Bible.  Genesis,  c.  35. 

Cade.  My  mother  a  Plantagenet. 

Butch.  I  knew  her  well,  she  was  a  midwife. 

Shakespeare.  2  PI.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Nor  need  I  crave  the  Muse's  midwifry 

To  bring  to  light  so  worthless  poetry.— Bp.IIait,  b.  i.  Sat.  1. 

Which  prcsbitery,  though  some  call  the  rod  of  Aaron,  yet 

it  mure  resembles  those  rods  of  Jacob,  as  being  designed  to 

midwive  a  pybald,  mixt,    ringstraked    progeny   of  church 

governors  into  the  world.— Soutk,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  4. 

r  much  in  midwning  abook 


Dr.  Lloyd  did  aftenvarils 


So  hasty  fruits, 


-</'"'"  • 


.itious  flowers. 


spring  from  lb'  unwilling  earth, 
But  find  a  nip  untimely  as  their  birth. 

Stepney.  To  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

MIEN,  n.  Fr.  Mine;  Ger.  Mine,  from  menot, 
significare,  to  signify,  to  mean,  (  Wachter.)  Skin- 
ner considers  it  to  be  a  word  newly  introduced, 
and  derives  it  from  the  Low  Lat.  Minare,  ducere, 
q.d.  ductus  sett  lineament  tint  fuciei,  the  draught  or 
delineation  of  the  face.  Wachter  may  be  right ; 
but  it  is  evidently  used  by  Spenser  as  equivalent 
to  demean  or  demeanour.  (Sec  Demean.)  Such 
interchanges  of  a  simple  and  compound  term  .-ire 
familar  to  our  old  poets.     Mien  is  applied  to — 

The  whole  manner  and  appearance  of  behaviour 
or  comportment ;  to — the  look,  the  countenance, 
with  correspondent  carriage  of  body. 
Her  whyles  Sir  Calidore  there  vowed  well, 


Si  fane  the  iin'tiic  of  shepheards  to  excell, 
As  that  he  in  his  mind  her  worthy  tiecnicd 
To  be  a  prince's  paragone  esteemed, 

lie  was  unwares  surpris'd  in  subtle  bands 
Of  the  blynd  boy. — Spenser.  Faerie  Qticene,  1 

The  whiles  that  unglily  man  did  her  demeane 

"Wuh  all  the  evil  teiu.es  ;.::.!  eiuell  mcane 
That  he  could  make.— Id.  lb.  c.  7. 


A  mien  compos'd  of  mildness  and  of  state, 

Not  by  constraint  or  affectation  great. 

Stepney.  To  the  Memory  of  (2.  Mary. 

If  my  phantasy  betrayed  not  my  judgment,  I  observed  in 
his  eves  a  mien,  a  vivacity,  and  sprigl.tiiness  that  is  nothing 
common.— Boyle.  Worke,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 

Not  in  thy  gorgon  terrours  clad, 

Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band, 

(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen,) 

With  thundering  voice  and  threaming  mien. 

Gray.  Hymn  to  Adversity. 

MIFF.     Perhaps  from  Dut.  Maffelen,  mussitare, 
to  mutter.     See  Mapfle. 
i       A  muttering  discontent  or  displeasure. 

Nay  she  [Mrs.  Bliul]  would  through  it  in  the  teeth  o! 
All  worthy  himself,  when  a  little  quarrel  or  mif,  as  it  is  vul- 
garly called,  arose  between  them. 

Fielding  Tom  Jones,  b.  iti.  o.  6 


MIGHT,  n. 
Might,  v. 
Mi'ghtv,  adj. 
Mi'ghty,  ad. 
Mi'ghtily. 
mightiness. 
Mi'ghtfcl. 
Mi'giitless. 


MIG 

Goth.  Mahls  i  A.  S.  Mcegeth, 
mag  the,  i.  e.  (Took?)  what  one 
mayelh ,-  quantum  potest  aut 
aliquis.  Might  is  thi 
'  third  person  singular  of  the  in 
dicativeof  may-an.posse.valere. 
It  is  also  written  in  A.  S.  Miht, 
mihte.  On  mi/Ue,  &  on  mcegene, 
with  might  and  main. 

Mihte,  potuit,  valuit,  is  likewise  the  perfect  of 
mag-an,  to  may.  It  is  written  mought,  continually 
in  old  authors,  formed  immediately  from  Mowe, 
mowed,  mow'd,  mout,  mouht.     See  Mought. 

Might,  71. — Dut.  and  Ger.Macht;  Sv/.Magt,— 
Power,  strength,  ability,  force. 

Miriht;/,— powerful,  "strong,  forcible,  vigorous, 
valiant ;'  it  is  also  used  as  equivalent  to  great ; 
large,  bulky,  vast ;  (bulkiness  being  a  usual  con- 
comitant of  strength.) 


that  so  strong  was  of  honde, 
:  geant  at  stonde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  15. 


His  flesshe  wolde  haue  charged  him  with  fatnesse, 
that  the  wantonesse  of  his  wombe  with  tranaile  and  fastyng 
inge  &  goyng  trauayleth  myghtt 


i  daunteth.  and  i 
iche  his  youthe. — let.  p.  -.82 

&  teld  how  the  Bretons, 


i  of  mykelle  myght. 


He  was  of  grete  elde,  &  myght  not  trauaile.  Id.  p.  3. 

Toward  Wircestre  he  com  with  myght  &mayn. — Id.  p.  56 


The  newe  ioy.  and  i 


Now  Jesu  Crist,  that  of  his  might  may  sende 
Joye  after  wo,  govern  us  in  his  grace, 
And  kepe  us  al!e,  that  ben  in  this  place. 

Id.  The  WiS  "f  Bathes  Prologue, 


O  mughifuli  God  in  heven!  win 
That  wrought  hymself  more  fob 

The  Marchanlcs  Steond  '. 


To  : 


'  the 


I  of  the. 


h..lj 


.  1260. 

,"  Ah  !  dearest  1r.nl,"  nnoth  she.  "  liow  might  I] 
And  he  the  stoutest  knight  thnt  ever  V..111 
Spenser.   Faerie  Queen 
The  feeble  Britorrs,  broken  with  long  warre, 
They  shall  upreare,  and  mightily  defend. 


"V. '< 


The  next  experien 


Ana  mis  way  too  you 

She  flatters  with  the  i 

Waller 


throne. — Id.  lb. 


I'  vouv  :./;</h/y  mind 
rtune  now  she's  kind : 
ire  vietieious  found  ; 

Upon  his  Majesty's  happy  Rt'ur:'. 

e  overpowered  at  his  attachments, 


MIL 

MI'GNION.     See  Mmiot. 
MI'GRATE, 
Migra'tion. 
Mi'gratory. 
To  depart,  leave,  quit 
Wo  is  t 


^        Fr. 

>  of  mil 
J   Ehig 


Migrer  ■  Lai. Migrare  ; 
unknown  etymology.    See 


ve  from. 


long  banished  from  the  Christian  world 
'f  it  were  the  worst  of  enemies 
and  meet  to  be  adjudged  to  a  perpetual  migration. 

Bp.Hall.   The  Invisible  World.   The  Epislte 

The  migration  of  birds  from  an  hotter  to  a  colder  country, 
or  a  colder  to  an  hotter,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  as  their  nature  is,  I  know  not  how  to  give  an  ac. 
of,  it  is  so  strange  and  admirable. — Ray.  Creation,  pt. 

The  Tuscans  were  a  branch  of  the  Pelasgi  that  migrated 
into  Europe  not  many  ages  after  the  dispersion. 
Langhorne.  Milton's  Epi/aphium  Damonis  Translated,  N.  2. 

They  would  of  course  migrate  in  separate  families  and 
clans,  which,  forgetting  by  degrees  the  language  of  their 
common  progenitor,  would  form  new  dialects  to  convey  new 
ideas. — Sir  W.Jones.  On  the  Origin  and  Families  of  Nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  a  colony  upon  its  migra- 
tion to  have  settled  itself  in  a  warmer  climate,  where  men 
would  find  little  or  no  occasion  for  clothes,  houses,  or  the 
preparation  of  food  by  fire,  and  where  they  were  cut  otffrom 
all  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Home.   Works,  vol.  iv.  Dis.  24. 

This  purpose  is  sometimes  carried  on  by  a  sort  of  migra- 
tory instinct,  sometimes  by  the  spirit  of  conquest;  at  one 
time  avarice  drives  men  from  their  homes,  at  aii.iLhcr  lh<  \ 
are  actuated  by  a  thirst  of  knowledge  :  where  none  of  these 
causes  can  operate,  the  sanctity  of  particular  places  attracts 
men  from  the  most  distant  quarters. 

Burke.  Abridgement  of  English  History  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

.MILD.  "|  Ger.  Dut.  and  Sw.Mild;  A.  S. 
Mi'ldly.  \  Milde,  mildsian,  ge-mildsian,  milt- 
Mi'i.dness.  J  sian,  ge-miltsian,  mitescere,  mili- 
gare,  miserere,  —  to  become  soft  or  gentle,  to 
mitigate;  (met.)  to  have  pity  or  compassion  on 
one's  misery  ;  to  have  a  melting  or  commiserating 
heart  or  bowels,  (Somner.) 

Soft,  gentle,  soothing  ;  kind,  compassionate. 
He  dude  hem  schame  ynow  ft  temprede  hem  ful  we]. 
And  made  hem  sone  duLU-  y  new,  the.  lied  were  rebel. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  72. 
The  King  suththe  mildelichc  to  the  erchebissop  sende. 

Id.  p.  497. 
&  thanked  Ihesu  Criste  with  herte  fulle  mtjlde, 
That  ageyn  the  paiens  his  lond  myght  schilde. 

R.Brunnc,  n.  HIT. 


Take 


myldc  and  meke  i 


i  charite  and  ; 


Oure   S.-miour   muhlh/e  answered   for  Mary  Mawdleyne, 
and  said,  Why  reproue  you  thys  woman  ? 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1303. 

But  to  say  that  Christ  would  haue  his  disciples  to  com- 

pell  men  with  prisonment,  fetters,  seourrtvng,  sword,  and 

the.  is  very  false  and  farre  from  the  mildnesse  of  a  Christie 

spirite. — JPryth.    Workes,  p.  57. 

Most  bitter  wordes  they  spake, 

Most  shamefull.  most  unrighteous,  most  untrew, 
That  they  the  intldc.,1  man  alive  would  make 
Forget  his  patience. — Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  12. 
In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell 
Submiss  :  he  heard  me,  and 


'.ml 


1  Whom  thou  soughtst 

Author  of  all  this  thou  seest 
i  about  thee,  or  beneath." 

Mil/on.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii 
Where  gentle  court  and  gracious  delight 
She  to  them  made,  with  mildnesse  virginal]. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9 
Is  this  the  mean  that  mightiness  approves? 
And  in  this  sort  do  princes  woo  their  loves  ? 
Mildness  would  better  suit  with  majesty, 
Than  rash  revenge  and  rough  severity. 

Drayton.  Matilda  to  King  John 
Ah  !  cruel  nymph  I  from  whom  her  humble  swain 
Flies  for  relief  unto  the  raging  main  ; 
And  from  the  winds  and  tempests  does  expect 
A  milder  fate,  than  from  her  cold  neglect ! 

Waller.  At  Pens-Hurst 


iright 


eeur,!ti.ei,  the  cloud  was 
ninous  and  transporting, 
mild  paternal  voice  of  the  Almighty  express- 


touch.—  South,  vol.  vii.  Ser. 

When  conscience 
things  changed  within  I 


in-  his  delight  in  his  l.elove.l  Son.— Pr<rt:  us,  vol.  ii".  f.eet 
[The  Roman  Government]  though  despotic  and  above 
'ohii.d,  ;  .  i  .vi,  i.-ed  l,y  the  I'outill'  with  mildness,  and  .< 
muted  to  by  the  people  with  respect. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  iii.  ( 
1285 


MIL 

MI'LDEW,  a.  )  A.S.Mildeawe;  Ger.Melta.t, 
Mi'ldew,  n.  )  which  both  Somner  and  Lye 
call  Ros  melleus, — honey-dew  ;  as  if  compounded  of 
met,  Fr.  Mid, — honey  and  dew.  Skinner  suggests, 
it  may  be  mild-dew.  Wachter, — Meit,  macula. 
Ros  maculans. 

Edg.  This  is  the  foule  Flibbertigibbet ;  hee  mildewes  tho 
white  wheate,  and  hurts  the  poore  creature  of  earth. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
The   mil-dew  is  one  of  the  greatest  [accidents  of  corn] 
which  (out  of  question)  cometh  by  closenesse  of  aire. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historie,  §669. 
And  yet  more  med'cinal  is  it  than  that  moly 
That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave; 
He  call'd  it  hatmony,  and  gave  it  me, 

'Gainst  all  inchantments,  mildew,  blast,  or  damp, 
Or  ghastly  furies  apparition.  Milton.  Comus. 

So  may  Sylvanus  ever  'tend  your  bowers, 
And  Zephyr  brush  the  nuliiae  irorii  the  flowers. 
Fcnton.  On  the  Death  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Blandford. 

MILE.     Fr.  Mille;  It.  Miglio;  Sp.il/t7/a;  Lat. 
Mille,  i.  e.  mille  passus,  a  thousand  paces. 

A  space  or  distance  measuring  1000  paces ;  in 
English   measurement,   eight   furlongs,   or   1760 
yards. 
From  South  to  North  he  ys  long  cigte  hondred  myle. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  1. 
The  tone  is  fro  the  tother  moten  a  grete  myle. 

R.Brunne,  p.  22. 


That  I  ne  maie  i 


An.:  i 


etl,  , 


i  ride  a  myle  or  two. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 


The  strong  rebuff' of  some  tumultuous  cloud 
IiL-.tiiut  with  fire  mid  nitre  hurried  him 

s  aloft.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  if. 

Fr.  Militer,  militaire,  mili- 
tant ;  It.  and  Sp.  Militante  i 
Lat.  Militare,  from  miles,  a 
souldicr,  unus  px  mille,  because 
a  legion  was  first  formed  of 
three  thousand  (trium  millium,) 
VarrOy  lib.  iv. 
A  military  man,  or  militarist, 
whose  business  is  war  ;  a  soldier. 

Militant, — warring,  fighting,  contending.  To  mili- 
tate, ( now  a  common  word, ) — to  war  or  fight  against ; 
to  oppose,  to  disagree,  or  be  discordant  with. 

I  thinke  hee  can  not  prooue  but  that  S.  Paules  saying  is 
verified  ol'  the  Church,  that  is  here  ,:u!i[«nl,  and  not  of  the 
Church  triumphant.— Barnes.   Workes,  p.  253. 
And  where  on  earth  long  militant  before, 
She  now  triumphs  in  Heaven  for  evermore. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.   The  Twelfth  Home. 
How  doe  they  look  up  at  us,  as  even  now  militant t 'y- 
triumphant,  whik-s  they  are  miserably  wallowing  in  d-utvt 
and  blood.— Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  at  Westminster.  April  5,  1628. 


:  part,  is  constituted 


All  humane  life,  especially  the  ; 
a  state  of  continual  militancy. 

Mountaguc.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  10.  s.  7. 
Although  he  were  a  prince  in  militar  vertue  approued, 


jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  Engli 

good   law-maker,  for  the  ease  and  solace  of  the  comi 

people.—  Bacon.  Hen.  VII. 

Suetonius  Paullinus  was  esteemed  the  most  expert  i 
of  that  age  for  militate  aiTayres.— A'aW/i;.  Tacit.  Hist.]} 

Those  of  templars,  St.  James,  Calatrava,  Alcantara, 
such  like  other,  were  more  religious  than  military. 


Drayta 


Illustrations. 


Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,' Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
Therefore  let  any  Prince  or  State  thinke  soberly  of  his 
forces  ;  except  his  militia  of  natives  he  of  good  and  valiant 
souldiers. — Bacon.  Of  Kingdomes  $-  Estates. 
His  hope,  no  mitre  militant  on  earth, 
'Tis  that  bright  cruwn,  which  Hcav'n  reserves  for  worth. 
Savage.   The  Character  of  the  Rev.  James  Fonder. 
Know  then,  unnumber'd  spirits  round  thee  fly, 
The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky. 

Pope,  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  c.  1. 
This  consideration  wor.M  .tiililalr  with  more  effect  against 
s  h>  i><j  thesis,  than  a  thousand  .vllogisms. 

Blaekhurne.  Confessional. 
The  common  military  sword  is  a  heavy  massive  weapon, 
:  close  (  n?:igement ;  wielded  by  a  strong  and  skilful  arm, 
stabs  and  cuts,  opens  dreadful  gashes  where  it  falls, 
vers  limbs,  lops  the  head,  ov  cleaves  the  body. 

Bp.  Jforttey,  vol.  1 


.  c>r.  7, 


MIL 

Also   written    Milch. 


put. 

Melck  s  Ger.  Milch ;  A.  S.  Meolc, 
from  tha  verb  melcian,  meolc-ian, 
■  mulgere ;  Gr.  Me\7-eiy,  or  au.eVy- 
tiv,  which  signifies, —  ubera  valde 
tractando  et  molliendo  lae  edu- 
cere  vel  exprinwre, — to  draw  or 
softening  with   the 


MILK,  v. 

Milk,  h. 

Mi'lken,  v. 

Mi'lker. 

Mi'lky. 

Mi'lkiness. 

Mi'lksop. 
press    out    by  handling 
hand. 

Milk  is  applied  (met.)  to  softness,  gentleness, 
effeminacy  ;—  hence  a  milksop,  soft  as  a  sop,  or 
anv  thing  sopped  in  milk. 

to  milk,  — to  draw  out  or  extract,  to  drop, 
or  distil,  the  milk,  the  juices  or  moisture  ;  to  drain. 

Hony  &  mylk  ther  ys  muche.  Jt.  Gloucester,  p.  43. 

Hour  Louerd  myd  ys  even  of  mike  on  the  loketh  theruore. 


—  Ail  hynde  othf  while 
!  seilde  cam.  and  suffrede  to  be 
Picts  PI 


Crist  I  ghaf  t 
.  c.  3. 
ian  cherish 


,  p.  285. 
ghou  myth  drynk 


'  that  ever  I  was  yshape 
Id.  The  Monies  Prolog, 


Gascoigne.  Farced  with  a  Mitchieje. 
When  from  the  boughes  a  savourie  odour,  blown; 
Grateful  to  appetite,  more  pleas'd  my  sense 


Mil:.,,,     P.: 


MILL,  n.  \  A. 
Mill,  v.  V  Muk 
Mi'ller.    J  Sp.  . 


MIL 

S.  Mi/he;  Dut.  Meulen  ;  Ger. 
Mule;     Ft.  Moulin;     It.  Mulino ; 
Molino  ;   Lat.  Mola,  from  mol- 
to  grind  ;"  Goth.  Mal-an  ;   Ger.  Mal-en,  mulen ; 
Sw.  Mania. 

A  mill, — that  which   grindeth  ;    an  engine   to 
iulse,  &< 
money,  is — 
To  coin,  or  stamp  coin,  by  means  of  a  mill. 
In  bargeis  &'  galeis  he  set  mylnes  to  go. 

it.  Brunne,  p.  173. 
And  whoever  schal  sclaundre  oon  of  these  litil  that  bileven 
in  me  it  were  betere  to  him  that  a  milne  stoon  were  doen 
a'aotit  liia  necke  and  he  were  caste  into  the  sea. 

WicliJ.  Mark,  c.  9. 
And  whosoeuer  shall  offende  one  of  these  lytel-ons,  that 
beleue  in  me.  it  were  better  for  hym  that  a  mylstone  war 
hanged  about  hys  uecke  &  that  he  were  cast  into  the  sea. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
ire  folk,  and 
!  sayeth. 
Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 
:  and  white  ywash 


i  ll, .-i  ; 


nyhi 


he  eare,  thence  gently  glide  aloi 
>  the  heart. 
Beaumont.  To  the  Memory  of  t. 


■  Then  at  my  farme 


Thine  honour,  from  thy  suffer! 

Shake 

"While  the  plowman  near  at  ha 


-way,  and  the  Eliah  of 


...a  :.,.  i  u.ith.        Milton.  V Allegro. 

Kor.  Tis  but  a  sweat  of  honor — (alas)  thou  milksop, 


ny  shepherdesses  idly  piping  on  oaten 
Proeme  to  the  Reader. 


Beaum.  §  Ftel 

Thou  wilt  not  find 
eeds    but  milking  til 

Gay.   The  ai.i.  i./i.m  ,i". 

His  kinc,  with  swelling  udders,  ready  stand, 
And  lowing  for  the  paii,  invite  the  milker's  hand. 

Drylen.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iii. 
Ctenm.  Would  I  could  share  the  balmv.  even  temper, 
And  n.i  Uness  of  blood.  Id.  Cleomenes,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 


ing  found  to  be  (as  was  formerly  con- 
:  great  companies  or  swarms  of  minute 
le.   but    by  reason   of  their  proximity 


Burke.  Oh  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iv.  s 

crhaps  In  some  far  Distant  shore, 

There  are  who  in  these  forms  delight ; 
Hiose  milky  features  please  them  more, 

Humours  of  jet  thus  burnish' d  bright.— Cralbc.  TfVu 


The  Pardonerc  $  Tapestere.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 
But  al  is  one  to  you  a  horse  mill  St  a  mill-horse,  drinke 
ire  ye  goe,  6:  goe  ere  you  drinke. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  23S. 
What  man,  more  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Then  wots  the  milter  of,  and  easie  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loafe  to  steale  a  shine  we  know. 

Shakespeare.  Titus  Androhicus,  Actii.  SC.  1. 

The  which,  once  being  burst, 

Like  to  a  great  mill-dumb  forth  fiercely  gusbt 

And  powred  out  of  her  infernall  sinke 
Most  ugly  filth.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  11. 

His  legs,  which  creep  out  of  two  old-fashion'd  knapsacks, 
Ate  neitliL-r  two  mitl-pnsit,  nor  vet  are  they  trap-sticks. 

Cotton.  Epistle  to  Sir  Clifford  Clifton. 

The  mi'eter  was  throwne  one  way,  another  man  another 
way,  one  towards  the  North  the  other  South,  a  parte  of  the 
mill  roofe,  and  halfe  the  milslone,  on  the  like  manner, 
throwne  one  w,iv,  the  othei  hallo  another  way. 

Slow.  Q.  Eliz.  an.  1G0O. 

He  goes  to  market  with  twenty  shillings  in  one  pocket  of 
this  now  nionov,  which  are  valued  at  210  peine ;  and  in  tl 
other  pocket  with  four  milld  crown  pieces,  (or  twenty  mil, 
shiiiinos  of  the  present  coin.)  which  are  valued  at  thn 
hundred  pence,  which  is  one  fifth  more. 

Locke.  Of  the  Lowering  of  Interest,  S, 

As  I  remember,  suitable  to  this  policy  of  the  Mint,  the: 
was,  some  two  years  since,  a  complaint  of  a  worthy  ge&tla- 
man,  not  ignorant  of  it,  that  the  mill  in  the  Mint  stood 
still ;  and  therefore  there  was  a  proposal  otfer'd  for  briuging 


Pope.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
In  a  plain  pleasant  cottage,  conveniently  neat, 
With  a  u.i<7  and  some  meadowes— a  freehold  estate, 
A  well  moaning  in, Her  by  labour  supplies 
Those  blessings,  tli.it  grandeur  to  great  0:10s  denies.  ' 

Cunningham.  The  Miller. 
Blondeau,  after  the  Restoration,  November  3,  1602,  re- 
ceive.! lottors  of  denization,  and  a  grant  for  being  engineer 
of  the  Mint  in  tin-  Toiver  of  London,  and  for  using  bis  new 
in  von  I  ion  for  coin  ing  gold  and  silver  with  xhe  mill  and  press. 
Watpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  3 
Not  so  where,  scornful  of  a  check,  it  leaps  | 
The  mil!, turn,  dashes  on  the  restless  wheel, 
And  wantons  in  the  pebbly  gulph  below. 

Cowper.  The  Task,  b.  v. 

MI'LLENARY,  adj. 
Millenary,  n. 
Mi'llesarism. 
Mille'n'iim. 
Mille'nianism. 
Syluestre,  after  the  full  accomplishment  of  this  myllenary 
of  years  rysynge  out  of  the  depe  pvt.  &c. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii.  p.  9. 
We  are  apt  to  dream  that  God  will  make  Ms  saints  reign 
here  as  kings  in  a  millenary  kingdom. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  12. 
What  rnlii.es  are  in  that  prophecy. which  no  human  tongue 

i.'ii'.'i.iii',',  ami  whore  the  end. 

Bp.  Ball.  Breathings  of  the  Devout  Soul,  §  15. 

Daniel,  in  the  construction  of  the  favourers  of  the  mille- 
nar„in  opinion,  is  pretended  to  speak  particularly  of  the 
tyrannical  reian  of  antichrist,  of  his  destruction,  of  the 
happv  deliverance  and  peace  of  the  faithful  under  the 
Gospel.— Id.  The  Revelation  unrevealed 
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To  what  purpose  should  we  ransack  the  grave,  and  rake 
in  the  ashes  of  an  odious  Cerinthus,  or  an  unexploded  Papias, 
tor  the  long-sin  litdof  an  old,  and  hitherto 

forgotten  millenarism.—Bp.  Hall.  Revelation  unrevealed. 

'Tis  said  that  he  [Sir  W.  Ralegh]  wrote  a  tract  of  mil- 
tenianism,  he  having  for  some  time  been  much  addicted  to 
that  opinion. — Wood.  Athcnte  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 
When  at  your  second  coming  you  appear, 
(For  I  foretell  the  millenary  year.) 
The  sharpen'd  share  shall  vex  the  soil  no  more, 
But  earth  unbidden  shall  produce  her  store. 

Dryden.  Palamon  §■  Arcite,  Ded. 

MI'LLET.  Fr.  Millet;  It.  Miglio;  Sp.  Mijo; 
Lat.  Milium  ;  perhaps  so  called  from  the  multi- 
tude of  its  seeds.    See  Vossius  and  Martinius. 

As  touching  the  miUef,  the  head  thereof  bearing  seed 
round  about,  is  bent  likewise  and  curbed,  beset  also  with 
fringes  (as  it  were)  of  hairie  fillets. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  7. 

Some  of  his  [Hook]  friends  (whose  testimonials  he  de- 
siro.11  did  affirm,  that  thev  had  seen  10.000.  olhers  30.000, 
others  45.000.  little  living  creatures,  in  a  quantity  of  water 
no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  millet.— Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 


Wouldst  make  the  sand  yield  salutary  food, 
Let  Indian  millet  rear  its  corny  reed, 
Like  arrn'd  battalions  in  array  of  war. 

Grainger.  'The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  iv. 

MI'LLINER,  so  called  from  Milaner,  one  from 
Milan ;  or  Malineer,  from  Maline  ,•  or  miilenarius, 
because  he  deals  in  a  thousand  articles.  It  is 
perhaps  mistlener,  from  mistlcn  or  mestlin,  a  medley 
or  mixture. 

One  who  deals  in  a  mixed  variety  of  articles. 
Lor.  He  hath  songs  for  man  or  woman,  of  all  sizes;  no 
milliner  can  so  lit  his  customers  with  gloues. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
Tho'  sometimes  I  injure  the  milliner's  sight. 
Still  I  add  to  Uer  credit  and  store.— Cotton.  To  a  Lady. 

MILLION.  ^  Ft.  Million;  It  Milione,  a 
Mi'llioned.  V  thousand-thousanded  j  or  the 
Millionth.  /  thousandth  thousand. 


ir  life  in  blisse. 
Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Lout. 


To  be  beloued  better  ywis, 


Lat.  377,0?,  a  thousand. 


So  much  did  high-presuming  courage  stand 
On  th'  aid  home-disobedience  would  afford. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vil. 
But  reckoning  time,  whose  million'd  accidents 

Creep  in  'twixt  vows  and  change  decrees  of  kings, 
Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharp'st  intents, 

Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering  things. 

Shakespeare,  son.  115. 
The  million'd  merchant  seeks  her  [Honour]  in  his  gold  ; 
In  schools  the  pedant,  and  in  camps  the  bold. 

P.  Whitehead.  Honour.  A  Satire.  (1747.) 

MILT.    ■)      Alsp  written  melt.    The  A.S.  Milt; 

Mi'lter.  J  Dut.  Mildt :  Ger.  MUtz ;  Sw.  Melt  ; 
It.  and  Sp.  MiUa,  is — the  spleen.  Kilian  and 
Wachter  agree  to  derive  from  mild,  mollis;  the 
former,  because  the  spleen  is  soft ;  the  latter,  be- 
cause  it  is  the  seat  of  mildness  or  gentleness. 

Milt,  as  applied  to  the  sift  roe  of  a  fish,  is  pro- 
bably the  same  word. 

And  it  [that  carps  breed  several  months  in  one  year]  is  the 

taken  male  carp  withont  a  melt,  or  a  female  w  ithout  a  roe 
or  spawn. —  Walton.  Angler,  pt.  i.  c.  9. 
That  they  might  do  so  [by  breeding]  he  had,  as  the  rule  is, 


put  in  three  ; 
MIME,  0. 
Mime,  n. 
Mi'mick,  adj 
Mi'mick,  r. 
Mi'mick,  71. 
Ml'MER. 
Mime'tical. 
Mi'mical. 
Mi'micallv. 
Ml'sUCKRT. 
Mi'mo-gbapher.  „ 


Id.  lb. 


Fr.  Mime;  It.  and  Sp. 
Mimo ;    Lat.   Mimus  ,■    Gr. 

To  mime  or  mimic,  is,  to 
imitate,  to  counterfeit,  the 
action,  mode,  or  manner;  to 
mock. 

See  the  first  quotation  from 
Milton. 


MIN 

I  what  i  mime  is,  wherof  we  have  no 


i  of  such  reckon- 


in  Laertins.  t,nt  the  mimri.  of Sophroir 
in _T  with  Plato,  as  to  take  them  nightly  to  read  on,  and  alter 
make  them  his  pihnw.  Scalier  describes  a  mime  to  be  a 
poem,  imitating  any  action  to  stir  up  laughter. 

Milton.  Apology  for  Smcctymmtus. 
And  wheras  he  tells  us  that  scurrilous  mime  was  a  per- 
sonated grim  louring  fool,  his  foolish  language  unwittingly 
■writes  Fool  upon  his  own  friend.— Id.  lb. 
Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  Fancie  wakes 
To  imitate  her ;  but  misjoining  shapes, 
Wilde  work  produces  oft.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 
Anon  this  Thisbee  must  be  answered, 
And  forth  my  mimick  comes. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  in.  sc.  2. 
Tims  to  celebrate  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per is  mimical  and  theatrical,  tniling  and  superstitious,  a 
"  a  contempt  of  religion. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 


great  i 


aimicai,  as  a  kind  of  near  adjunct  to  reason. 

Retiqitice  Wottoniana,  p.  83. 
Next  her  the  buffoon  ape,  as  atheists  use, 
Mimick'd  all  sects,  and  had  his  own  to  choose. 

Dnjden,   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
In  these  she  views  the  mimickry  of  man, 
And  smiles  when  grinning  pug  gallants  her  fan. 

Gay.   The  Toilette. 
Such  are  good  for  nothing,  but  either  mimical/y  to  imitate 


"When  full  grnwn,  it  [vanity!  is  the  worst  of  vices,  andtl 
occasional  mimick  of  them  all.  It  makes  the  whole  m; 
false  —  Burke.   To  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

"  Such  whimsical  wonders,"  (he  [Wheatley]  very  Just 
adds.)  ■•  Inse  their  effect,  «  hen  represented  in  a  picture,  ■ 
mimicked  in  ground  artificially  laid." 

Stewart.  Philos.  Essays,  pt.  ii.  Ess. 

Such  parts  of  it  [Europe]  as  are  divided  into  small  ten 
tones  arc  commonly  governed  liy  absolute  princes,  who  ru 
their  people  by  a  mimicry  of  the  great  monarchs,  in  tl 
splendour  of  their  court,  and  number  of  ' 


Ess. 


MI'NARET.  From  the  Arab.  Menarah,  a 
lantern.     See  Menage ;  and  the  quotation. 

The  minaret  is  a  sort  of  steeple  in  the  form  of  a  column, 
ending  toward  the  top  in  a  cone;  a  little  before  it  begins  to 
take  its  conic  figure  it  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery, 

Cambridge.  The  Scribleriad,  b.iv.  Note  41. 

MI'NATORY.  Lat.  Minatorius,  from  minari, 
to  threaten  :   threatening:,  menacing. 

Ye  protector  conceiued  such  indignacion,  yt  he  rejected 
ye  duke's  request  we  many  spitefull  &  minatory  wordes. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  69. 

The  king  also  made  a  Statute  in  that  Parliament,  moni- 
tory and  minatory,  towards  justices  of  peace. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  75. 

In  the  minatory  declarations  of  God's  purpose,  (because 
we  know  not  what  conditions  may  be  secivtlv  intended, )  we 
may  use  what  means  wc  may  for  a  diversion. 

Bp.  Hall.  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  quenched,  Dec.  3.  Temp.  4. 

MINCE,  v.  }       A.  S.  Mins-ian  ;    Fr.  Mincer; 

Mi'ncing,  n.   >  It.  Minuzzare  ,-  to  cut  into  small 

Mi'ncingly.  J  or  minute  pieces. 

To  separate,  to  cut  into  small  or  minute  pieces 

or  parts  ;  to  shorten,  or  clip,  or  cut  (the  words  in 

speech) ;  to  shorten,  (sc.)  the  steps  in  walking; 

to  speak  or  walk  with  nicety,  caution,  with  slow 

or  small  gradations,  or  progress. 

An  yo  sbalte  mince  it  small,  and  poure  oyle  thereon. 

Bible,  1551.  Leuiticus,  c.  2. 
And  tberfore  shall  the  commen  people  take  no  harme 
though  themselfe  concerning  treason  or  heresye,  fall  not  by 
nge of  suche matters,  and  dyspiu'e 


suche  bookes  t 

trre  Ihey  r 
:  daunger i 


,re  poe  foreu 
I  peryll  of  t 


Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  564. 
Now  shepherds  lay  their  winter  weeds  away, 
And  in  neat  jacket.;  »,;>,  vi  cm  the  plains; 
And  at  the  rivers  fishing  day  by  day, 
Now  who  so  frolic  as  the  shepherd  swains? 

Drayton,  Eel.  7, 


And  O !  how  this  (deare  prince)  the  people  chaimes, 
Who  flock  about  thee  oft  in  ravish'd  bands, 

To  see  thee  yong  yet  manage  so  thine  armes, 
Have  a  mercunall  mince,  and  martial!  hands. 

Daniel.  A  Paraenesis  to  Princ  Henry. 

With  her  dear  daughter  Dale,  which  her  firm  cheek  doth 

lay 
To  her  dear  mother's  breast,  as  minciiiylij  she  traces 
And  oft  embracing  her,  she  oft  attain  embraces, 
And  on  her  darling  smiles,  with  everv  little  gale. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion, 


Break  that  goose,  frust  that  chicken,  spoil  that  hen, 
sauce  that  capon,  mince  that  plover. 

King.  Art  of  Cookery,  Let.  C. 
With  dimpling  cheek,  and  snowy  hand, 
That  shames  the  whiteness  of  his  band; 
Who-e  f.hn.i   <j  ilialect  abounds 
In  hums  and  hahs  and  half-form'd  sounds. 

Lloyd.  Epistle  to  J.  B.  Esq. 

MIND,  n.         ~\      The  noun  is  written  in  A.  S. 
Mind,  v.  Gcmynd  .■    by  R.  Gloucester, 

Mi'ndful.  I  Munde.      Perhaps   (Wachter) 

Mindfulness.   V  the  Ger.  Meinen  is  from  Gr. 
Mi'ndless.  JMeraj;     Lat.   Mens:    though 

Mi'ndedness.  Claubergius, — hoc  ab  Mo. 
Mi'nding,  n.  J  Goth,  and  A.  S.  Mun-an, 
munig-an.myn-eg-ian;  Dut.  Meyn-en;  Gar. Meinen, 
to  mean,  i.e.  to  mark,  to  note  or  denote,  to  sign,  to 
signify.  ( See  Mean,  v.  and  Mint.  )  And  mind,— 
That  which  marks  or  notes ;  that  which,  the 
faculty  or  power  which,  thinks,  or  receives  sen- 
sations or  impressions  or  ideas ;  which  perceives, 
conceives,  collects,  or  combines;  which  keeps  or 
retains,  recollects  or  remembers,  (sc. )  sensations 
or  impressions  or  ideas.  And  it  is  further  applied 
to  (collectively) — 

The  sensations,  feelings,  or  ideas ;  the  thoughts, 
notions,  or  opinions ;  the  wishes,  will,  or  inclina- 
tions ;  the  judgment  or  determination. 

To  mind, — to  mark,  to  remark,  to  observe,  to 
attend  ;  to  intend  ;  to  call  to  mind  ;  to  recollect, 
to  remember.     See  Mean  v.  and  Remind. 

The  Scotch  write — to  mint,  and  Chaucer  ren- 
ders Mens  tendit  in   externas  ire  tenebras,  the 
th. :iiiiht   minteth   to   gone  into  forain  darkenesse. 
Boecius,  lib.  i.  met.  2. 
Gret  wrong  thou  woldest  don  vs,  wen  of  on  kynde 
We  beth  ycome  ge  &  we,  as  thou  hast  ihi  self'in  mimde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  47. 
Tho  the  Brutons  therafter  were  al  as  out  of  munde. 

Id.  p.  254. 
To  bataile  haf  thei  myni  Harald  &  William, 
Bot  non  stode  Harald  dynt,  that  bifor  him  kam. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  71. 
Jhesus  seide  to  him,  Thou  shalt  love  thi  Lord  God  of  al 
thin  herte,  and  in  al  thi  soule,  and  in  al  thi  myned. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  22. 
Jesus  sayd  to  him,  Loue  the  Lorde  thy  God  with  al  thyne 
hearte,  with  all  thy  soule,  and  with  al  thy  myndc. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
What  thing  is  man,  that  thou  art  myndeful  of  hym,  or 
manns  sone  for  thou  visitist  him  ?—  Wiclif.  IIcliruis,'c.  2. 


And  westward  in  the  minde  and  in  memorie 
Of  Mars  he  maked  hath  right  swiche  another. 
That  coste  largely  of  gold  a  fother. 

Chaucer.  The  Kniyhtes  Tale, 


in  falling  to  Tyndalle's  heresies  agayne. 

Sir  f.  More.   Workes,  p.  346. 
While  ./Eneas,  full  minded  to  depart, 
All  thiuges  prepared,  slept  in  the  poupe  on  hii'h. 

Surrey.   Viryile.  .Eneis,  b.  iy. 
The  busi  minding  of  thy  iiii.  last  things,  &  y«  depe  coci- 
deracio  therof,  is  y=  thing  yi  shal  kepe  thee  fro  synne. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  76. 
By  day  she  sits  to  mark  on  the  house  top, 
Or  turrets  hye,  and  the  great  towns  afraies 
As  mindefull  of  yll  and  lyes,  as  blasting  truth. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  &neis,  b,  iy. 
I  mourne  my  mirth,  for  griefe  that  it  is  gone, 
I  mourne  my  mirth,  wlierof  iny  musing  mindfulness 
Is  ground  of  greater  griefe  than  grows  theron. 

rncertaine  Auctors.  The  Loaer  complaineth,  Ire. 
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I.aide  downe  to  slepe  by  silence  of  the  night 
Gan  swage  their  cares,  mimtic.se  ofirancls  past. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  jEneis,  b. 
i.  I  protest  (as  I  have  often  before  done)  that  I  doe  min 


Fori 


npart  my  1 


io  these  eaenl  ,„  nnle  and  m\ 
Beaum.  $■  Flelch.  The  A' 

First,  in  man's  mind  we  find  an  appetil 

To  learn  and  know  the  truth  of  ev'ry 

Which  is  co  natural,  and  born  with  it, 

And  from  the  essence  or  the  sn.l  cloth  spring. 

Davies.   Imm-ri.ihluj  ■■}  llw  Scut,  s.  30.  ReaS.  I. 
This  base  mindednesse  is  fit  for  the  evill  one. 

Bp.  Hall.  An  holy  Paneygrick. 
Sir  Guyon,  mindful  of  his  vow  yplight, 

Uprose  from  drowsie  couch,  and  him  addrest 
Unto  the  journey  whieh  he  had  benight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  it.  c.  S. 
There  was  no  mindfulnesse  amongst  them  of  running 
Wiie.—Holinslied.  Historic  of  England,  an.  1010. 

Them  she  upstaies 

Gently,  with  mirtle  hand,  mindless  the  while 
Her  self,  though  fairest  unsupported  flour, 
From  her  best  prop  so  farr,  and  storm  so  nigh. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 


After  n 

the   great 


n.i.t    pr: 


iaicke  persons  vtlerlie 

sectoring  ot  cumulation 


the  letanie  and 
God,  although  mt 


if  England,  1 

Probably  the  distemper  of  his  body  is  every  day  l 

ing  to  the  cure  of  his  soul,  to  the  mortification  of  1 

his  lust,  and  worldly  miiideditess. — Sooth,  vol.  xi.  S 


I  and  disguised  parts 


:  ni;rht,  a  hospitt 


*ipaled,  andshuflled, 
i  marshal  or  dispose 


Fr.  Miner,  mine,  mineral; 
It.  Minare,  .mina,  minierc ; 
Sp.  Muiar,  mina,  mineral  ,■ 
Dut.  Mijnen,  mijne  ,■  Ger. 
,  adj.  Mine,  which  the  etymologists 
agree  to  derive  from  Lat. 
Minare,  a  word  of  the  lower 
ages,  siLrnt(\  ing  ducere,  to 
lead ;  Fr.Meiier,  (see  S/tin7,er, 
Menaye,  Wachter,)  whence 
xg,  n.  the  Lat.  Minare.      See  Vos- 

Minor,  and  Marti- 
niu.i  in  v.  Mino :  the  latter  writes  largely  and 
learnedly.  The  A.  S.  Mun-an,  to  mark,  to  denote, 
to  designate,  is  probably  the  root : — 

To  draw  or  lead,  (sc.)  a  way  or  passage  under 
ground,  a  subterraneous  duct,  course,  or  passage, 
whether  in  search  of  metals  or  to  destroy  fortifica- 
tions, &c.     Consequentially, — 

To   destroy   by  secret   or   concealed  ways  or 
means  the  foundation  upon  which  any  thing,  my 
person,  rests  or  stands;  to  ruin.    See  Undermine. 
Mineral, — see  the  quotation  from  Locke. 
R.  had  minonrcs,  that  nnjiud  undere  the  walle, 
A  pece  with  a  grete  cours  at  ons  felle  doun  alle. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  179. 
And  after  that  his  manhode,  and  his  pine, 
Made  that  love  within  her  gan  to  mine. 

Chaucer.  Troiius  St  Crcseide,  b.  ii. 
the  mine  of  the  highe 


The  fallin 


loft 


Upon  the  mil 

Id.  The  KnigMes  Tate,  • 
First  for  to  gette  it  out  of  myne, 
And  after  for  to  trie  and  fine.        Gower.  Con.  A. 

By  name  is  cleped  mineral!, 
Whiche  the  metals  of  euery  myne 
Attempreth,  till  that  they  ben  fyne.— /*.  il 


MIN 


at  he  coulde  do  no  good  with  his 
d  cease  :  then  he  called  to  hyra  his 
hey  shuld  make  a  mync  vnder  all 
allcs,  the  whiche  was  nat  sone  made. 

Berners.  Fruissart.  Cronyclc,  vol.  i.  c.  109. 

nat  geat  It  by  no 


When  the  erlo  sawe  t 
ngvns,  he  caused  them 
)  thyntent  '    " 


They  perceyued  well  bow  they 
assautc,  nor  none  other  waves  at  their  ease,  wmiuui  u  were 
by  myntmae:  than  tliev  settj  theyr  rti^rmurs  a  warke. 
3     y  y  *  Id.  lb.  vol.  i.e.  251. 

Generall  Norris  hauing  by  bis  skilful!  view  of  the  towne 

(which  is  almost  all  seated  vpon  a  rock e)  found  one  place 

thereof  mineable  did  presently  set  workemen  in  hand  wit  hall. 

Httckluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  HO. 


Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  3.  s 

:gan  to  undermine  it  (finding  the  earth  all  about 
:)— North.  Plutarch,  p.U5. 

Whose  virtue  shines 

ills,  when  brightest  planets  are  abroad  ; 
;  privately,  like  miners'  lamps  in  mines. 

Davcnant.  Gondibert,  b.  iii. 

jod  miner  casts  away  his  raattocfce,  because  he  f 


t  §■  rows.  Cent.  380. 


The  sayd  philosopher  trauelled  through  many  L 
in  this  land  taught  the  knowledge  of  myneral  wo 
Stow.  The  Brytaifu 
Tn  a  dark  cave  which  never  eye 
Could  by  his  subtlest  ray  descry, 
It  doth  like  a  rich  utincrall  lye  —Ilabington.  Cc, 

There  [are]  also  many  authors  that  deny  it,  at 
actest  mineralogists  have  rejected  it. 

Brown.   Vulgar  EfTOUfS 


Native  and  original  truth  is  rmt  ?n  easily  wrru-ht  out  of 
the  mine,  as  we,  who  have  it  delivered  ready  dug  and  fa- 
shioned into  our  hands,  are  apt  to  imagine. 

Lock?.  Reasonableness  of  Christianity. 

They  area  rich  mine,  v.l.i-h  the  greaVst  wit  and  diligence 
may  dig  in  for  evc-r,  am!  still  liud  new  matu-r  to  entertain 

tiM-*l,;4sit--t  '.■■:: ',-  '.;  ■  o   '■■  .  Mi :  >  \     ;i    ti    :  !:c    •  t  -...-t    pmod 


cf  the  most  exL'tuied  life- 
The  reason  why  the  mi 


-V'  vt't. 


Ser.  G. 


;  of  danger  of  damps 
:  is,  because  then  pre- 
shaft  sinks  into  the 


Ray.  On  the  Creatio 
The  lofty  lines  abound  with  endless  store 


[  speak  in  other  papers  as  if  there  may 
some  ores  and  other  minerals,  where  iii 
d  any  thing  of  that  metal. 


volatile  gold 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  V9. 


that  love 


This  will  not  perhaps 
tineutlagy  Letter  than  they  understand  it. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  V.  p.  490. 

■ Unveil 

The  mini/  caverns,  blazing  on  the  day, 

Of  Abyssinia,' s  cloud  con-  pel!  in  gel  ill*.— TV.  unson.  Autumn. 


Again,  the  dropsy's  bluatcd  l 
Or  melt  with  minings  of  the 

Grainger. 


mini:,, 


See  My. 


M  I'NE  VER.  Fr.  Menu  voir  ;  1  he  fur  of  ermines 
mixed  or  spotted  with  the  fur  of  the  weesel,  coiled 
t/ris,  (Cotgrave. )     Voir  is  derived  by  Ccesar  Sca- 

liger  from  Lat.  )'arius. 

And  for  a  menyvcr  mantel,  he  made  leel  inafmonye 

Departs  er  dcth  come.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  399. 

A  burnette  cote  hong  ther  withall, 

Furred  with  no  minevers, 

Dut  with  afurreroughofheere.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 


years  pining  in  an  anchove's  cheyre, 
me  patched  shreds  of  minicere. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat. 


MINGE,  v. 

Ml'NGLE,  V. 

Mi'nglk,  v.. 

Ml'NGLEABLE. 
MtNGLER. 
Mi'NGLlNG.  n. 


Dut.  Mengcn,  me ngelen ;  Gcr. 
Mengen ,-  A.  S.  Maiujan,  mis- 
cere,  to  mix.  Meynt,  mcinU 
is  the  past  part.  Mang-cJ, 
mrtng'd,  mcengt,  mcent,  mixed. 
-Sec  Many, 


MIN 

To  mix,  to  put  together,  to  compose ;  to  pour 
together,  to  confuse  :  to  conjoin,  to  co-unite. 

In  this  maner  Picars  with  Scottes  myngen  here  blod. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  42. 
And  be  yuolled  in  holy  water,  S:  myd  Cristendom  m^nge. 
Id.  p.  239. 
Of  the  lasse  Bretayn  Couen  that  was  thus  kyng, 
Among  hem  nolde  of  Ihilke  land  habb  iu>  myngung. 

Id.  p.  95. 
With  the  Scollis  gan  he  menge,  and  stifly  stnde  in  stoure. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  298. 
Vhoos  blood  Pilat  mengid  with  the  sacrifices  of  hem. 


Wiclif,  Jpocalips,  c.  15. 
But  craftely  encourage  her  tberto 
By  other  meanes,  as  by  commending 
And  not  too  Enoch,  but  duely  menging 
Both  praise  and  blame. — Chaucer.  The  Remedy  of  Lone. 

Minged  with  careful  joy  and  false  pleasaunce, 

Nowgrene  as! 

For  euer  of  loue  the  sickene 


MIN 


—Id.   A'..?. 


et  vs  descende,  and  myngell  tbeyr  tor 

vnderstande  not  what  another  saveth. 

Bible,  1551.  Gt 


s  and  minglers  of  n 


-llaruuir.  Beza 


as  a  minion i    having  the  manners  or 
appearances  of  a  minion. 

Miniardise, — to  fondle,  or  wanton  with;  to  treat 
with  wantonness  or  effeminacy. 

Some  enter  thorowe  their  curious   singing  and  mityon 
dauusiug,  fewe  or  none  for  vertue  .S:  learning. 

Fryth.    Workcs,  fol.  105. 


addresses,  then,  be  faire  and  fit, 


Therefore  whosoeuer  backbiteth  his  neighbour,  he  either 
condemneth  the  lawe,  in  that  it  correcteth  not  fylthines,  or  j 
backbiteth  it  as  though  it  were  to  muche  i;u/»gte  mangled, 
and  walowyshc.  the  office  whereof  the  backbytour  takelh  . 
vpon  him. — Udal.  James,  c.  4. 

Let  the  matters  that  haue  in  times  past  bene  made  a  , 
mingle  mangle,  be  cahed  agayne  to  the  true  square  of  God's  j 
worde. — Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  p.  39. 

All  in  a  maze  he  suddenlv  up  start 

With  swotd  in  hand,  and  v.  ith  the  old  man  we 

Who  soone  hiin  brought  into  a  secret  part ; 
Where  that  false  couple  were  full  closely  merit 
In  wanton  lust  and  leud  cnbrnccment. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 

But  when  as  he  discovered  had  her  face, 
He  saw,  his  senses  straunge  astonishment, 

A  miracle  of  nature's  goodly  grace, 
In  her  faire  visage  voi.k-  of  ornament, 
But  bath'd  in  hloud  and  sweat  together  ment. 


Pick.  Lookey 
And  entertaine  1 

With  all 

You  can  put  on  'hem. 

B.  Jonfjn.  The  Staple  of  Xewes,  Ad  iii. 

Since  these  kings  there  is  little  difference  in  the  coi 
of  speech,  but  only  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  softne 
pronunciation,  proceeding  from  such  wanton  spirits  tbi 
miniardise,  and  make  the  language  more  daiuly  and  I 


Fast  by  her  side  did  sitt  the  bold  Sansloy, 


Whilst  they  see  all  about  them  light, 
luimortall  minimi*  in  their  Maker's  sight. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.   The  twelfth  Houfe. 


Snoner  hard  steel  will  mel 

A  seaman's  whistle  calm  t 

A  town  on  lire  be  extinct  with  I 

Than  woman,  vowed  to  blusbless  i 

With  sweet  behaviour  and  soft  minioning. 

Will  turn  from  that  where  appetite  is  fixed. 

Marston.  The  Malcontent,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Ftitherto  will  our  sparkfull  youth  laugh  at  their  great 
grandfathers'  English,  who  had  more  care  to  do  wel  than  to 
speak  minion-like.— Camden,  jiemaincs,  fol.  25..  Languages. 

The  favourite  Luines  strengthneth  himself  more  in  his 
minionship.—IIcu-ell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Lei.  IS. 


,  the  particular  mi, 


The  first  peer  of  the  name,  the  first  purchaser  of  the 
grants,  was  a  Mr.  ltussel,  a  person  of  an  ancient  gentleman's 
family,  raised  by  being  a  minion  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

i  Nvbie  Lord. 


Burke.  Letter  t 


Ml'NIATE,  r.  ^  U.Minu 
Mi'niature.  I  lour  or  pi 
Mi'nion".  i  Lat.Miniu 

Mi'niois.  J   paintings  ; 


Id.  lb. 

Sorrow  is  heaped  in  thy  hollow  chest, 
V'hence  forth  it  breakes  in  sighes  and  anguish  r 
is  smoke  and  sulphure  mingled  with  confused  e 


Stow.  Edw.  V.  an.  1477 


But.  oh,  imagine  Fate  t'  have  waited  long 
An  hour  like  this,  and  mingled  in  the  throng, 
Itous'd  with  these  Furies  from  her  scat  below, 
T'  have  watch'd  her  only  time  to  give  the  blow. 

Otway.   Windsor  Castle. 

When  we  taVp  white,  and  mingling  it  with  red,  make  a 

thinl  distinct  nloiir,  lfv.e  ci-uhl  now  separate  that  white 
from  the  red,  and  join  it  to  a  blue,  do  we  think  that  this 
conjunction  would  make  the  same  kind  of  colour  that  the 


I'-rin    r  ! 


-South,   vol.  \ 


Ser.  1. 


Even  Kainund  Lully  himself  teaches,  that  merely  by  the 
fire,  quicksilver  may,  in  convvnicnt  vessels,  be  reduced  (at 
least  in  great  part)  into  a  thin  liquor  like  water,  and  min- 
gleable  with  it.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  529. 


Yr.Mignard,  mignon,  from 
Dut.  and  Ger.  Minneu, 
amare,  one  loved  or  beloved; 
from  the  A.  S.M&nan,  velle, 
eupere,  (to  mean,)  to  will, 
wish  for,  or  desire. 


MI'NIARD. 

Mi'niabdise,  C 

Mt'GMARDISE, 

Mi'nion,  adj. 
Mi'nion,  n. 
Mi'nion  ship. 

Miytton  is  applied  to  one  loved  or  beloved  ;  to 
one  loved  to  excess  or  excessively,  improperly  or 
immorally ;  to  one  fondled  or  indulged,— a  fond- 
ling or  darling  ;  a  favourite. 

Mitii'n,  udj, — decorated  or  otherwise  treated  or 
1283 


It.Miniare,  miniatura,  to  co- 
paint  with  vermilion  B 
t;  confined  to  small 
(Vheaoe  Miniature, 
small;  a  small  painting  <Tr  delineation  of  an  object, 
smaller  than  the  object  itself:  painting  letters 
with  a  red  colour.      .See  Rudrick. 

union  and  cerusse,  they 
i  corrupt  soul. 
Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  473. 
They  hold  the  sea  receiveth  a  red  and  miniuus  tincture 
from  springs,  wells,  and  currents,  that  fall  into  it. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  P. 


s  colours  (low. 

lion  grow  .—Coy.  The  Fan,  o.i. 

If  the  names  of  other  saints  are  distinguished  with  minia- 
ture, her's  {.the  blessed  Virgin's]  ought  to  shine  in  gold. 

Hickes,  Ser.  2.  p.  72. 

The  initials  [of  the  Gcsla  Romnnonim]  are  written  or 
flourished  in  red  and  blue,  and  all  the  capitals  in  the  body 
of  the  text  are  miniated  v,  ith  a  pen. 

Warton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii. 

We  may  reasonably  presume  it  [the  garden  of  Eden]  to 
have  been  the  rarth  in  miniature,  and  to  have  contained 
specimens  of  all  natural  productions,  as  they  appeared, 
without  blemish,  iii  an  unfalk-n  world. 

Uome.   Works,  vol.  iv.  Dis.  2. 

MI'NIKIN.  A.  S.  Minicenc,  (c  hard. )  A  M»uj 
a  minchene,  norma,  monarha;  whereof,  says  Som- 
ner,  our  modern  minnehen,  or  minneken  lasse,  for  a 
demure,  neat,  and  spruce  wench;  (in  this  Lye 
and  Skinner  agree;)  unless,  adds  Somner,  happily 
it  come  from  the  Dut.  Minneken,  (from  the  Dutch 
verb  Mituien.)     ^e  Miniard. 


Sleepest  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd  ? 

Thv  sheen  he  in  the  corn  ; 
And  for  one  blast  or  thy  minikin  mouth, 

Thy  sheen  shall  take  no  harm. 


MI'NIM.  ?r.  Minime  ;  Lat.  Minimum,  —  the 
least. 

The  least  part  or  portion  ;  any  very  small 
thing. 

Applied  to  that  which  was  the  shortest  note  in 
ancient  music,  and  which  now  is  equal  to  two 
crotchets. 

Pardon  thy  shepherd  mongst  so  many  lays 

To  make  one«i«i«r  of  thy  pioie'haudmayd, 
And  underneath  thy  fete  u>  phioe  tier  prayse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

Not  all 

Minims  of  nature  ;  some  of  serpent  kinde 


Their  snakie  foulds,  and  added  i 


MI'NIMENT, 

Upon  a  day,  as  she 


iradise  Lost, 

Muniment,  (qv. ) 
l  forth  drew  ; 


with  him  as  relicks  did  i 

°.  bounty  which  Belphehe  threw 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv. 


MI'NISH,  v.    } 
Mi'nishing,  n.   V  t 
Mi'nishment.   J  ( 


MI'NISH,  r.    ^       Fv.Minner;  Lat.Minuere,- 
■  to   be,   or  cause   to  be   less, 
(minus.)     See  To  Diminish. 
To  lessen,  to  decrease,  to  weaken,  to  impair. 
And  the  nombre  of  hricke  which  they  were  wont  to  make 
In  time  passed,  lave  vine,  their  charges  also,  ;uvt  miirinsthe 
nothynge  therof.— Bible,  1551.  Exodus,  c.  5. 

These  thiges  wer  in  dede  not  well  done,  but  wer  displea- 
Raunt  to  God,  &  by  him  reputed  as  a  minishmenl,  &  a  with- 
drawing of  the  honor  dewe  to  himself. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  115. 
The  paw  yett  missed  not  his  minishl  might, 
But  hong  still  on  tile  slid  el,  as  it  at  fust  was  pigllt. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1 1 . 

And  much  matter  there  was  in  that  proclamation,  de- 

uised  to  the  slaunder  of  the  lord  clianiberlaine,  as  that  he 

was  an  euill  counseller  to  the  king's  father,  intieing  liim  to 

ghly  redounding  to  the  minishing  of  his 


:.— Slow.  Edw.  V. 


1476. 


Lat. 


Fr.  Ministrer 
and  It.  Ministrm 
Ministrar,—  to  act  as 
the  less  (?ninor)  or  infe- 
rior agent,  in  obedience 
or  subservience  to  an- 
"  other.  See  Administer; 
and  the  quotation  below 
from  Hobbs. 

To  serve  or  subserve ; 
to  officiate,  to   contri- 
bute services  or  offices, 
to  supply,  to  dispense,  to  manage. 

Thei  ordeynd  a  couent,  to  minislre  in  that  kirke. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  SO. 
Git  thei  said  him  tille,  his  mniii.lrc:.  wasted  the  lond. 

Id.  p.  312, 
For  who  is  grctter  :  he  that  sittith  at  the  mete  or  he  that 
mijnystrith  ?  wher  not  he  that  sittith  at  the  mete  !  and  I  am 
in  the  middel  of  you  as  he  that  mynystrilh. 

Wiclif.    Luke,  c.  22. 
For  whether  is  greater,  he  that  sytteth  at  mete  :  or  he 


MINISTER,!). 

Minister,  n. 

Mi'nistery,  or 

Mi'nistry. 

Ministerial. 

Min-iste'rially. 

Mi'nistracy. 

Mi'nistrant. 

Mimstra'tion. 

Ministrato'riousl' 

Mi'nistress. 


that  seru 
amonge  > 


that: 


let  >»ot:o.tr,-!it. —  ilillc,  1551.  lb. 
And  whanne  he  hadde  closed  the  hook  lie  gaf  agen  to  the 
tnynyslre,  and  ta.— Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  4. 


glory.—  Bible,  1551.   lb. 


'  nght'.vysnes  exced  in 


The  destines,  minislre  general 

That  executeth  in  the  world  over  al 

The  purveiance,  that  God  hath  seen  beforn. 

Id.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  v.  ICC!. 

Ver.-ly  hv  this  tiling  meaneth  he  none  other,  but  the 
preaching  el'  the  v.-n  lede  corps  and  lie.lv  r.f  the  blessed 
fault  el  CI, list.  S:  the  a,,,,/..,',;,,,,  or  the  hlessed  sacramentes 
Of  our  Sanyour  Christ.—  Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  n  310 


Stale  Trials.  IS  Rich.  II.  an.  13S3.  John  Wicliffe. 
i  selfe,  in  ayde  of  that  tierce  fight, 
her  niountaines  minislred  supplies. 

Spenser.   Virgil.  Gnat. 

3rd  minister,  in  the  original  A,^,.io,,   signifieth 


diri'ereth  from  a  seivant  ri.lv  in  '.las,  that  servants  are 
obliged  by  their  condition  to  what  is  commanded  them: 
whereas    nnn.^ori   are   nldiged    only  i.y  their  undertaking, 

and  bound  thcrehne  1 mure  thrill  thev  hive  undertaken 

Hobbs.  Leviathan,  pt.  iii.  c.  42. 

lint  this  i-  a  sure  rid-,  lest  if  (he  emu  ti  poll  the  minister 

be  great,  when  the  cau.M-  of  it  in  him  is  sm.il,  or  if  the  enuy 

begenerall  in  a  manner,  upon  all  the  miniver*  of  an  estate  ; 

(though  hidden)  is  trucly  upon   the  state 


Itselfe.— Bacon.  Ess.  O/Enuie. 

Those  churches  that  are  zealous  for  souls  must  send  into 
men  so  innocent,  that  evil  persons  may 
o  be  any  longer  vicious. 

Bp.  Tar/lor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  21. 
Thou  whose  diviner  send  hath  caiis'd  thee  now 
To  put  thy  band  unto  the  holy  plow, 
Making  lay-scornings  of  the  ministry, 
Not  an  impediment,  hut  victory; 


o  be  laid  on  the  remissness  of  the  officers 
•hom  it  belonged  ;  for  it  was  his  part  to 
direct  and  order  well,  hut  the  pari  of  olheis  t<>  perform  the 
ministerial  offices.—  Baker.  Charles  I.  an.  1023. 
I  can  at  will,  doubt  not,  as  soon  as  thou, 
Command  a  table  in  this  wilderness, 
And  call  swift  liights  of  angels  ministrant 
Array'd  in  glory  on  my  cup  to  attend. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 
This  Bisi  at  length  was  so  visited  with  sicknesse  that  he 


To  morning  walks,  and  lull'd  his  cares  by  night. 

Dryden.    Theodore  %  Honoria. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  the  chapter  we  have  Christ 

consulting  the  propagation  of  the  dispel  ;  anil  in  order  to  it 
(being  the  only  way  that  he  knew  to  atfect  it)  sending  forth 
a  ministry,  and  giving  them  a  commission,  together  with 
instructions  for  the  execution.— AW*,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 


■inistcriully,  or  in  capacity  of 

Ten  thousand  thousand  1  bright  ethereal  powers, 

Ministrant  round,  their  radiant  dies  unfold, 

Broome.   Job,  c.  38,  39. 
Very  solid  and  very  brilliant  talents  distinguished  the 
ministerial  benches. 

Burke.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 
Beside  the  caliph,  waits  on  either  hand 
A  nihility  pier,  the  nuhh-si  id  the  land; 
This  holds  the  seal,  miiiislranl  near  the  throne, 
And  bends  his  tares  {.,  civil  rule  alone. 

Hoole.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  xvii. 

Thus  was  beauty  sent  from  Heaven, 

The  lovely  mtni,lress  ol  truth  and  good 

In  this  dark  world  ;  for  truth  and  good  are  one. 

Akemide.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  i. 

MI'NNOW.  The  Fr.  Menuise,  Cotgrave  says, 
— is  small  fish  of  divers  sorts ;  or  the  small  fry  of 
fish  cast  into  a  pond,  &c. 

The  rainnoie  hath,  when  he  is  in  perfect  season— and  not 
sielr,  which  is  only  presently  aider  spawning— a  kind  or  dap- 
pled or  waved  onhiiir,  like  to  a  panther,  mi  his  sides,  in- 
clining to  a  greenish  and  sky-colour. 

Walton.  Angler,  pt.  i.  c.  18. 

Berore  one  salnn.n,  yen  shall  take  a  number  of  mirnioices. 

Beaum.  $■  1'l.lelr.    Tie  lie,,  Xoblc  Kinsmvn,  Act  ii.  so.  I. 


TO! 


.  till' t 


h  ill-fashioned  hook 
To  draw  th'  incautious  ,,„■„„,,„.  from  the  brook, 
Are  life  s  prime  pleasures  in  his  simple  view. 

Cowpcr.  Retirement. 
MI'NOR,  wlj.  ~\  Fr.  Mineur ;  It.  Minore,  mi- 
Mi'nor,  n.  norare  ;    Sp.  Menor,  menorar  ,■ 

Mi'norate,».  \  Lat.  Minor,  (from  the  Gr. 
Minora'tion.  I  Mii/Dos,  Att.  pro  fuupos,)  less. 
Mino'rity.       )  For    Minor,    in    Logick,    see 

Less ;  smaller,  inferior;  one  less  than — below — 
who  has  not  attained— a  certain  age. 

To  minorate, — Lat.  of  the  Lower  Ages,  mino- 
rare,— to  minish  or  diminish,  to  lessen.  Sec 
Minish. 
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Tyndall  would  fayne  wit  i 
shal  find  it  in  the  first  figure  i 
yi  minor  carrieth  his  proofe  we  him. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  504. 
_  But  the  first  Act  that  passed  in  King  Kduard  the  Sixt,  bis 
time,  was  an  Act  of  repeale  of  that  former  Act,  at  which 
tune  nciieitheles.-e  the  King  was  minor. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  145. 
Which    it   [sense]  doth    not  only   by   the    advantageous 
assistance  of  a  tuhe.  tint   h\   less   industrious  experiments, 
Showing  in  what  degrees  distance  minora!,:;  the  id.ject. 

Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  8 
We  now  do  hope  the  mercies  of  God  will  consider  our  de- 
generate integrities  unto  s e  minoralion  of  our  offences. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

The  generation  of  bodies  is  no 

of  souls,  that  is,  by  irradiation,  or  answe 

pa-ati .1' light,  without  its  prop,. million  ;  but  thei 

.1  iinisii, is  .inn  is  made  materially  fruiri  si.nle  parts,  i 
ideally  from  every  one  :  and  the  propagation  of  one,  is  i 
strict  acception,  some  minoration  of  another. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c 


When  slag  and  raven,  and  the  long  liv'd  fr,  e. 
Compar'd  with  man,  dy'd  in  minority. 

Donne.  Anatomy  of  the  World.  First . 
What  mean  all  those 


ninorily. — South,  vol. 


and  shackles  put  upou 


.  the  majority  of  the  citizens  is  capable  of 
exercising  the  most  cruel  nppre  ■sh.ns  upon  the  minority, 
ivhenevcr  strong  di\  isions  prevail  in  that  kind  of  polity,  a« 


MI'NOTAUR.      Fr.  Minotaure ,■    It.   and   Sp. 

Minnlunro  ■    Lat.  Minotaurtts,  q.d.   Minais  taunts, 
the  Bull  of  Minos. 

And  by  his  banner  borne  is  his  penor. 
Of  gold  ful  riehe,  in  which  ther  was  ybete 
The  minotaure  which  that  he  slew  in  Crete. 

Chaucer.  The  Kuighles  Tale,  v.  981. 
Here  I,  enclos'd  from  all  the  world  asunder. 
The  minotaur  of  shame,  kept  for  disgrace ; 
The  monster  of  fortune,  and  the  world's  wonder, 
Liv'd  cloist'red  in  so  desolate  a  case. 

Daniel.  The  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

MI'NSTER,  n.      A.  S.  Mt/nster,  mynstre  ;    Fr. 
Monsteir,  from  monustetium,  a  monastery,  (qv. ) 


R.  Gloucester,  p.  154. 
The  feste  of  gole  to  hold,  with  grete  solempnite, 
At  Saynt  Petir  mynslere.  R.  Brunne,  p.  65. 

There  wer  styll  lytell  fortresses  kept  in  churches  and 
mynsfers,  the  whiclie  dyde  hurt  in  the  countre,  but  they 
had  no  great  puyssaunce. 

Bcrncrs.  Froissurt.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  339. 

MI'NSTREL.  I  Fr.  Meneslral,  menestrier, 
Mi'nstrelst.  j  meneslrandier ;  Sp.  Menestril, 
ministral ;  Low  Lat.Mriitstritl/us,  ministrellus.  The 
various  ways  in  which  this  word  was  written  have 
perplexed  the  etymology.  It  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  no  more  than  a  consequential  usage 
of  the  Fr.  Minislre  ■  Lat.  Ministri,  (in  the  diminu- 
tive form  of  Meneslral,  ministrelli,)  and  applied  to 
a  class  of  persons,  who  were  to  administer  their 
skill  in  poetry  and  music  for  the  amusement  of 
their  patrons.  They  are  in  Low  Lat.  sometimes 
called  plainly  ministri  ,■  by  Chaucer,  in  his  .Dream, 
ministers;  and  in  the  old  paper  roll  printed  by 
Leland,  we  find  "ministers,"  who  were  appointed 
"to  syng."     See.  Du  Cange,  Gloss. 

Meneslral  he  was  gode  ynow,  &  harpare  in  eche  poynte. 
To  Athelstan  pauylon  myd  ys  harpe  lie  wende, 
And  so  wel  wythoute  harpede,  that  me  after  hym  sende. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  272. 


Jesus  came  into  the  reuelers  house,  and  sav- 
ant! the  people  ragynge. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

While  tliat  this  king  sit  thus  in  his  nobley, 
Herking  his  minislralles  hire  thingis  pley 
Beforn  him  at  his  hord  deiiciously. 


The  trompours  i 


i  instruments  and  souncs  diuerse. 

Chaucer.  Dreame,  v.  2130. 
'ith  the  loude  minsiralcie. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2673. 
For  sorwe  of  which  he  brake  his  minstrafcie, 
Both  harpe  and  lute,  giterne,  and  sautrie. 

Id.   The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17,214. 
Thus  wil  I  bringe  the  melody  of  thy  songes,  and  the  voice 
of  thy  mit.islrtl.-tj  to  an  ende,  so  that  they  shall  no  more  be 
herde.— Bible,  1531.  Ezcchiet,  c.  26. 

Harke !  how  the  minslrih  gin  to  shrill  aloud 

Their  merry  musick  that  resounds  from  far, 
The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  croud, 
That  well  agree  withouten  breach  or  iar. 

Spenser.  Epilhalamion. 
Per.  By  Pan,  and  by  the  strife 
He  had  with  Phoebus  (or  the-  mastery. 
When  golden  Midas  judg'd  their  minslrelcy, 
I  will  not. 

Beaum.  §•  Flclch.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  iv.  sc.  1 . 
Mean  time  the  minstrels  play'd  on  either  side, 
Vain  of  their  art,  and  for  t  lie  mastery  vy'd; 
The  sweet  contention  lasted  for  an  hour, 
And  reach'd  my  secret  arbour  from  the  bower. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
The  rolls  of  fame,  I  will  not  now  explore ; 
Nor  need  I  here  describe,  in  learned  lay, 
How  forth  the  minstrel  far'd  in  days  of  yore, 
Right  glad  of  heart,  though  homely  in  array, 
His  waving  locks  and  beard  all  hoarv  gray. 

Beattie.'  The  Minstrel,  b.  i. 
The  day  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
Tue  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old, 
His  withered  cheek  and  tresses  gray 
Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day. 

Scott.  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

.MINT.  Vv.:Jenlc;  It.  Minta ;  Lat.  Mentha; 
Gr.  MivOv. 

Woo  to  you  Scribis  and  Farisees  ypocritis  that  tithen 
mijnte,  anetc,  and  comyne.—  IVicltf.  Maltheu;  c.  23. 

Wo  be  to  you  Scribes  and  Pharises  ypocrites,  whych  tyth 
mynt,  anyse,  and  commin.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Tho  went  I  forth  on  mv  right  bond, 

Ilowue  by  a  litel  path  I  fond 

Of  miittes  full,  and  fennel  greene,— Chaucer.  R.  of  the  B. 

As  for  mint,  men  use  it  at  the  same  time,  of  a  young 
plant,  so  soone  as  they  see  it  spurt  and  come  up  :  but  if  it 
have  not  sprung,  yet  they  let  imt  in  plant  the  spurnes  of  the 
root,  knotted  into  an  head  within  the  ground. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xix.  c.  8. 

MINT,  v.  \       A.S.  Mynetian,  cudere,  to  coin 

Mint,  «.      I  or  mint   money,   (Somner.)     Ger. 

Mi'ntage,  J  Muntz-cn :    Dut.   Muni-en.      The 

Mi'ntrr.  )  meaning  of  the  wurd  is  found  in 
the  A.  S.  Muncij-ian,  (mini,  Uj,  ian,  see  Mean,)  to 
mark  ;  whence  Tooke  forms'it ;  mineyrd,  minyed, 
min'd,  mint.  (See  Money,  Mind.)  Mint,  in  A.S. 
Mynct,  was  applied  to  the  coin  marked  or  stamped  ; 
and  upon  this  {mynet)  the  verb  mynetian  may  have 
been  formed.     Mint,  noun,  is — . 

The  place  where  the  marking  or  stamping  is 
performed,  where  the  coin  is  made  :  (met.)  where 
any  thin;*  is  coined,  forged,  or  invented. 

And  also  they  of  the  townetohaue  a  mynt  to  forge  money, 
bnthe  whyte  and  hlacke,  of  the  same  form  and  a!ay  as  is  in 
Parys. — Berners.  Fruissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  301. 

And  so  (vpon  the  matter)  to  set  the  mint  on  work,  and  to 
giue  way  to  new  (-nines  <>f  Miner,  which  should  bee  then 
minted.— Bacrn.  Sen.  I'll.  p.  215. 
When  they  do  long 

To  strike  out  heroes  from  a  mortal  wombe. 

And  mint  fair  conquerours  for  the  age  to  come. 

Cartwriyht.   Tu  the  Countess  of  Carlisle. 

Note  that  eleauen  ounces  two-pence  ferling,  ought  to  be  of 

adde  of  other  weight  seventeen-pence  halfpenny  farthing, 
if  the  siluer  be  so  pure.— Camden.  Bemaines.  Moray,  p  204. 

Let  me  pour  forth 

My  tears  before  thy  face,  whilst  I  stay  here, 

For  thy  face  coins  them,  and  thy  stamp  they  bear  ; 

And  by  this  mintage  thev  are  something  worth. 

Donne.  A  Valediction  of  Weeping. 
Ordinance  house,  the  Mint 


The  next   day  he   saw 


L  at  last  the 


Let  such,  as  are  to  informe  counsels  out  of  their  profes- 
sions fns  lawyers,  sea-men,  mint  men,  and  the  like.)  be  first 
heard  belore  committees.— Bacon.  Est.  Of  Counsell. 

Answ.    Setting  aside   the   odd   cain.i^--   of  your  phrase, 

Which  no  mint-wistcr  of  lantrua.-.-:'  would  allow  fur  hf-r^ing. 
Milton.  Ani'/uid.  or.  the  /!<  m  niitrnnt*'  Dejencc. 


Had  all  the  money  in  King  I'm  rl  osTI.  aiii  i  King  James  II. 's 
time  been  minted  according  to  this  new  proposal,  toil  nitfd 
money  would  have  been  gone  as  well  as  the  other,  and  the 
remainder  been  no  more,  nor  no  less,  than  it  is  now.  Though 
I  doubt  not  but  the  mint  would  have  coin'd  as  much  of  it  as 
it  has  of  our  present  mill'd  money. 

Locke.  Of  the  Lowering  of  Interest. 

The  operations  of  the  Mint  were,  upon  this  account,  some- 
what like  the  web  of  Penelope;  the  work  that  was  done  in 
the  day  was  undone  in  the  night. 

Smth.    Health  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  C. 

MI'NUET.      Fr.  Menuet,  {minute.)     A  dance. 

The  tender  creature  could  not  see  his  fate 
With  whom  sliced  danced  a  minuet  so  late. 

Stepney.  On  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Now  when  the  minuet,  oft  repeated  o*er, 

joys,  can  please  no  more, 
•  nymph  refusing  to  expand 


Like  all  t 


MINUTE,  adj.   \       Fr.  Minute ;    It.    and  Sp. 

Ml'NTJTE,  «.  j    Minuto  ;   Lftt.  Minutl/S ;  past 

Mi'nite,  v.  I  part,  of  minuere,  to  lessen,  or 

Ml'ntjtary.  I  make  less,  to  minish  or  di- 

Minu'tely,  adj.    /"mininish. 
Mi'nutely,  ad.    I     Mi-nute, adj.— little,  small. 
Mintj'teness.  A  minute, — a  small   (sc.) 

Mini'ti.e.  J  portion  of  time,  as  the  sixtieth 

pattofan  hour.     And  hence  also  the  adjective 
minute  (Milton,)— 

Being,  happening,  minutely,  or  every  minute. 
A  short  or  concise  memorandum  or  note. 
An  uaredy  reve  thi  residue  shal  spene, 
Tha;  menye  moth  the  was  ynne  in  a  mynfe  while. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  213. 
For  the  lachesse 


I  that  he  had  do. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 


Turbervile.  To  his  Loue  long  absent,  §-c. 

We  have  also  glasses  and  means  to  see  small  and  minute 
bodies  perfectly  and  distinctly  ;  as  the  shapes  and  colours  of 
small  Hies  and  wtirm<*.  graii  s.  nm!  Haws,  in  gemnies,  which 
cannot  otherwise  be  seen. — Bacon.  New  Atlantis. 

Or  ushcr'd  with  a  shower  still, 

When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill, 

Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves. 

With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves. 

Milton.  II  Penseroso. 

In  vain  we  prize  that  at  so  dear  a  rate," 

Whose  long'st  assurance  bears  a  minute's  date. 

Drayton.  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  Q.  Margaret. 

And  till  then,  there  is  a  very  fit  place  and  season  of  the 
exeri'ise  of  the  other  part  of  the  passion  here,  that  of  indig- 
nation, the  last  minute  of  my  last  particular. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  580. 

Surely  the  monks  of  Saint  Alhan's  were  concerned  to  be 

England  had  the  like  curiosity;  this  their  clock  gathering 
'■■■  ■'■  ■  'h  :-t  .iimi  of  tim-',  pi'<  em  in;;  the  mi»  utary  fractions 
thereof.— Fuller.   Worthies.  England.  Barkshirc. 


liberal  effusion  of  all  that  they  had,  into  an  absolute  c 
tempt  of  all  that  is  most  d uteri  on  in  the  world,  kthm"th 
k-k  i.Trapu-it ;   possessions  of  all  kinds,  and  by  parting  with 
all  iinh  finitely,  i.br  i\\  ing  themselves  absolutely  upon  God's 
minutely  providence  for  the  sustaining  of  them. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  472. 

What  is  it  hut  a  continued  perpetuated  voice  from  heaven, 
resounding  for  ever  in  our  ears?  as  if  it  were  m'unttri,,  pro- 
claimed in  thunder  from  heaven,  to  give  men  no  rest  in 
their  sins,  no  i\n\-\  fi-nni  Christ's  importunity,  till  they 
awake  from  the  lethargick  sleep,  and  arise  from' so  dead,  so 
mortiferous  a  1      d      him  to  give  them  life. 

Id.lh.-pA1}. 

Euph.    O  Alciphron!    these  minute  philosophers  (since 

that  is  their  true  name)  ar 

all  that  come  in  their  way. 

stript  and  desolate  on  a  bleak  beach. 

Berkley.  The  Minute  Philosopher,  Dial.  1. 

I  no  sooner  heard  this  critick  talk  of  my  works  but  I 
minuted  what  he  had  said,  and  resolved  to  enlarge  the  plan 
of  my  speculations.— Spectator. 

With  vhich.  in  ol"tcn  interrupted  sleep, 
Their  fryine  blond  c.unppls  tu  irrigate 
Their  dry-furtM  tmieiHN  else  ru:<ui.-ty  to  death 
T  drought. 


1  death,  th' effect 


Whose  COI 
easily  for  a  a 


:  and  taken  due 


At  the  great  day  it  will  be  enquired  very  minutely,  not 
only  what  we  did  know,  but  also  what  we  might  have  known 
bad  we  BO  pleased  ;  had  we  been  in  earn 
pains.—  Hume.   Works,  vol.  v.  Disc.  II. 

Vandyck  had  a  peculiar  genius  for  portraits  ;  his  dra- 
peries are  finished  with  a  minuteness  of  truth  not  to  be 
demanded  in  historic  compositions. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  vf  Painting,  vol.  ii.  e.  3. 

The  particular!  of  his  lift  [nigo  Jones]  have  been  often 
written,  and  therefore  I  shall  run  them  over  very  briefly, 
adding  some  less  known  minuUce  and  some  catalogue  of  his 
works.— Id.  lb. 

MINX.  Perhaps  contracted  from  Minik-cn. 
(qv.) 

this  I  know  that  Mink*  [Psyche]  is  come  from  hell. 
Hey  wood.  Lore's  Miseries. 


And  here  she  harbours. 

A  finegawdy  minx,  that  robs  our  counters  every  night, 
and  then  goes  out  and  spends  it. 

Dryden.  Don  Sebastian,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
While  the  vain  fop,  with  apish  grin,  regards 
The  gigliug  ni  i  her  cards. 

Smollett.  Reproof.  A  Satire. 

MPRACLE,*!.  ^  FV.  Miracles  It.  Mira- 
Mi'hacle,  t\  I  coio ;    Sp.    Milaejro;    Lat. 

MlRA'cULOOS.  I  Miraculum,     from     mirari, 

Min.v/crLorsLv.  >  which  Martinius  derives 
Mira'culousness.  I  from  the  Hebrew,  and  ex- 
Mi'BABLE.  I  plains,  intcnte  tucri ;  to  gaze 

Miba'bilary.  j  earnestly,  (sc.  with  wonder 
or  astonishment ;  as  new,  strange,  incomprehen- 
sible.)  (See  Marvel.)  In  our  old  writers,  ex- 
hibitions or  entertainments  contrived  to  excite 
surprise,  &c.  were  called  miracles.  In  popular 
language, — 

Any  thing  astonishing,  marvellous,  wonderful, 
either  natural  or  preternatural. 

In  theology, — to  such  acts  as  those  of  Christ  in 
attestation  of  his  mission ;  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature. 
For  he  herde  of  telle  of  miracles,  that  come 
Thorow  Christencmen  al  ahoute,  as  wd  as  Borne. 

if.  Gloucester,  p.  73. 
And  he  shewith  the  lirste  myracle  which  God  dide  at  tho 
weddyngis.— Wiclif.  Jun,  Prol. 
And  whan  that  he  this  tale  herde, 
How  wonderly  this  chaunce  ferde 
He  thanked  God  of  his  myracle. 
To  whose  might  maie  he  none  ohsticle. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 


Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  IV.  sc.  2. 
A  miracle,  then,  is  the  extraordinary  effect  of  some  un- 
known power  in  nature,  limited  by  divine  ordination  and 
authority  to  its  c' 


Again,  tliero  is  i:-;ii;v.' 


table 
Cosmo.  Sacra, 
the  world,  but 


hat  is  indeed 


doubly  miraculous,  viz.  in  its  own  nature,  and  in  th< 
or  project  of  its  relation  to  the  universe;  neither  of 
can  we  ever  search  out  into  perfection. — Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

Heel.  Not  Neoptolymus  so  mirablt. 

Shakespeare.  Troil.  S,- Cress.  Act  iv. 

The  use  of  this  work,  honoured  with  a  precede 
Aristotle,  is  nothing  less  than  to  give  contentment  1 
appetite  of  curious  and  vain  will,  as  the  manner  of 
bilaries  is  to  do. — Bacon.  On  Learning,  b.  ii. 

A  miracle  I  take  to  be  a  sensible  operation,  which, 
above  the  comprehension  of  the  spectator,  and  i 
opinion  contrary  to  the  established  course  of  nature,  is 
hymen  to  be  divine— It  (is)  agreed  that  as  a  miracle  m 


be  a  miracle  but  what  is  judged  to  exceed  those  laws. 

Locke.  A  Discourse  of  Miracles. 
These  miracle -mongers  have   alarm'd   the  world   round 
about  them  to  a  discernment  of  their  tricks. 

South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  11. 
He  is  miracle-proof,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  persuasion  ; 
and  not  like  to  he  convinced  till  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  be 
converted.— Id.  vol.  ix.  Ser.  8. 

Galen  doth  affirm  cupping-glasses  to  work  as  mirocu/owfy 
as  if  their  operation  had  depended  on  enchantment. 

Boyle.  Work**  toL ii.  p.  1  SI, 

Although  some  cheats  have  pretended  to  cure  diseases 

..  and  some  have  even  attempted  to  raise  the 

dead,  yet  no  impostor.  I  believe,  has  ever  yet  been  so  bold 

as  to  undertake  to  feed  five  thousand  people  at  once  with 


ties,  or  walk  1 


Porteus,  vol.  ii.  Lect. 


The  miraculowiness  of  such  appearances  will  be  no  lo 
ised  as  an  argument  against  their  possibility. 

West.  On  (he  Resurrection,  a 


MIRE,  v.  \  Skinn 
Mire.  V  Mayer,  i 
Mi'ry.       J  It    is   i 


MIRE,  v.  ~\       Skinner  derives  from  the  Dut. 
odder,  lutura,  limus,  mud. 
probably    from    the    same 
source  as  Meere,  moor,  maris  or  marsh,  (qqv.) 
It  is  commonly  applied  to — 

That  thick,'adhesive  dirt,  in  which  we  are  apt, 
not  only  to  bedaub  ourselves,  but  to  stick  fast. 


i  lyl'i  .' 


lies 


:svpl 

s  oglyft,  his  helm  i 

:  his  benefice  t 


I  oft  a 


Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  510. 
This  a  doublo  kind  of  accusation,  which  thoy  vrge  against 
JIO,  wherein  llicv  are  stalled  and  mir.  a  at  in)  nrst  comall. 

Holinshed.  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  an,  1521. 
And  of  his  slonthe  he  dremeth  ofte, 

ltoiv  that  lie  sticketh  in  the  nurc.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
Why  had  I  not  with  charitable  hand 

Who  srneered'thus,\nd  Mir V<  with  infamie 

1  might  have  said,  iki  part  ol  it  is  mine. 

Shakespeare.  Much  Ail-c  about  Nothing,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

\V   ,1    l... ".<-[-   Mm  !      '       .:',.'..;  ;.;,' 

Ill  tliis  bold  sort  to  heaven  chime  to  make, 
And  touch  celostiall  scales  with  earthly  mire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  Of  Mutabilitie,  c.  6. 

Onely  these  marishes  and  tut/ 
In  which  the  fearfull  ewfte 

Yeeld  ine  an  hostry  mongst  ( 

And  harbour  here  in  safety  from  those 


build  their  bowres, 
■oaking  frogs 

dogs. 


Id.  lb. 

A  number  of  them  in  the  mierie  and  slipperie  ground 
cliauncjng  to  slide  and  fall  downe  in  the  blonde  of  their  fel- 
lows altliouoh  hi  weapon  touched  their  bodies,  were  over- 
whelmed with  Uio  sou  Mi  or,  ri  i- !  i  i  n  : and  running  over  them 
by  lieapes  and  to  killed.  —  Holland.   Amiuianas,  p.  7b'. 

Whereas  houses  built  on  plains,  unless  shaded  with  trees, 

lie  bleak  and   exposed    to    tile  wind  and  weather;    and  all 

winter  are  apt  to  be  grievously  annoyed  with  mio^nd  diit. 

lluij.  On  lite  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

His  passengers  at  length,  are  wafted  o'er; 

Expos'd  in  muddy  weeds  upon 


MIRK,  or 

Murk. 

Mi'rky. 

Mi'rkiness. 

Mi'rksome. 

Mi'rksomeni 
perditio,  ant  al 
bably  mirig, 


"■'./• 


Drgden.  Virgil,  .lineis,  b.  vi 
A.  S.  Mirce,  tenebrje,  car- 
eer, (Lye.)  Sw.  Mocr/t,  o'o- 
scurus  ;  Dan.  Mnrilter.  The 
origin  of  this  old  word  has 
not  been  traced.  Somner 
thinks  that  mirce  may  mean 
simile  ;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
,  [V'uii  tlio  A.  S.  verb  Merran, 


Dark,  dismal,  gloomy. 

It  appears  to  be  applied  to  that  thickness  or 
density  of  atmosphere,  which  overclouds,  and  thus 
mars  or  destroys  the  clearness  of  light. 

A  werreour  that  were  wys,  ilosccyl  snld  oner  drede, 

Well  more  on  the  nyohf,  than  upon  the  day, 

In  mir/.e  withouten  sigh!  v  illo  iinui  .  mak  affray. 

II.  Brunne,  p.  176. 
And  the  wicke  and  the  warme  fuyr.  wol  make  a  fayr 

flamme. 
For  to  murthenmen  with,  that  in  meerk  sytten. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  331. 
That  is  the  cause  of  this  eclipse,  that  over  closeth  uow  the 


In  menynge  that  man  shal 

Id.  p.  846. 
The  shadow  inaketh  her  beanies  merJce, 
And  her  homes  to  shew  darke.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

■  Twice  in  morlre  and  oeridental  dampe 

Moist  Hesperus  hatli  o,neneli'd  lior  sleepy  lampe. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
So  sented  the  grim  feature,  and  upturn'd 


stril   . 


Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from 

Then  to  her  yron  wagon  she 
And  with  her  beares  the  fa 
Through  mi 


so  farr. 

Milton.  Par 


the  fowle  wel-favour'd  witch  : 
a  hir  ready  way  she  makes. 
Spenser.  Fuerie  Queene,  b.  i. 


At  time;  attracted,  yet  perplex'd  the  view, 

Work'd  feelings  fearful,  and  yet  undefined. 

Byron.  Corsair,  c.  1. 

MI'RROR.  Ft.  Mroir.  From  Fr.il/tVer;  It. 
Mirare  ;  Sp.  Mirar,  to  look,  to  view,  to  behold ; 
Lat.  Mirari.     It  is  applied  to — 

A  bright,  lucid  substance,  in  which  may  be  seen 
the  reflected  images  of  objects;  a  looking-glass; 
(met. ) — that  in  which  men  may  see  their  own  re- 
flected image;  and,  consequently,  order  and  regu- 
late their  actions  and  behaviour ;  hence,  the 
reflected  image; — example,  pattern. 

And  in  this  mirour  thow  myst  see.  murthes  ful  meiiye. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  1 02. 

And  we  seen  now  b 
face  lo  face.— tPiclif. 

And  with  that  word  he  caught  a  grot  mine 

And  saw  that  chaunged  was  all  his  colour, 

And  saw  his  visage  all  in  another  kind. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighlc: 

For  thei  be  to  the  worldes  eie 

The  mgrrour  of  examplarie. — Gower.  Con. 

Whan  Rome  stoode  in  noble  plite, 

Yirgilo,  whiche  was  tho  partite, 

A  mirrour  made  of  his  clergie. 

And  sette  it  on  the  towues  eie.— Id.  lb.  b. 


[  a  mirrl.orr  bright 
lien  viewed  fayne, 
ablance  took  delight ; 
ny  living  wigtit. 
Faerie  Queene,  b. : 


And  in  her  hand  sht 
Wherein  loo  too 
And  in  her  selfe-lov' 
For  she  was  wondrous  faire,  as 

Grammercy  Socrates,  that  is  good  council  indeed  [to  he- 
hold  themselves  in  their  looking  glasses  or  mirrors]  will 
your  young  goutleinen  and  folios  bo  ready  to  say,  wo  like  it 
very  well,  and  we  practise  accordingly. 

Rag.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Among  the  stores  of  old  pictures  at  Somerset-house,  was 
one  painted  on  a  long  lio.ud,  representing  t lie  head  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  to  be  discerned  only  by  the  reflection  of  a  eylindric 
mirrour. — Walpole.  Anecdoien  of  Painting,  vol.i.  c.  6. 

MIRTH.     See  Merry. 

MIS.     See  Miss. 

MIS-ACCE'PTION,  i.e.  mis-taking,  mis- 
understanding ;  acception  or  taking,  wrong,  erro- 
neous. 

The  Apostle  feares  none 'of  these  currish  olilalralinns  ; 

lint  contemning  all  impotent  mis-areejji.ous  rails  them  what 
he  finds  them,  a  froward  generation. 

Bp.  Hall.  Sermon preacht  to  the  Lords,  Feb.  ISth,  1634. 

MIS-ACCO'MPTED,  i.  e.  accounted,  wrongly, 
erroneously. 

He  thought  he  misacompted  had  his  day. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  S/  Cres.  b.  v. 

MIS-ADVE'NTURE,  v.  >        Fr.  Mesadvenir, 
Misadve'nture,  n.  J    mesadcenture  ,■     It. 

Missaeeenirc.  misuvventura ;  mis,  and  Lat.  Adven- 
turus,  from  Advenire,  to  come. 

To  come  to,  to  happen,  wrong,  ill,  unfortunately. 
The  vnrygt  ydo  to  pouere  men  to  suche  mgsauntre  tunide. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  ;;75. 
His  nese  &  hys  ine  he  carfe  at  misauenloure. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  1(10. 
"  Pees,  with  misehaunce  and  with  misaventure," 
Our  hoste  said,  "  and  lot  him  telle  the  tale." 

Chaucer.  The  Frercs  Tale,  v.  6914. 
From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes 

\  pair  of  star-cross'd  lovers  take  their  life  ; 
Whoso  mir::  irniliir'd  piteous  overthrows 
Do,  with  their  death,  bury  their  parents'  strife. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  tj  Juliet,  Prol 
What  misadventure  is  so  early  vp, 


That  calls  our  person  from  c 


You  i 


isily  foord  over  all   the  depths   thereof,    [Hie 
juestion  of  free  will]  and  clearly  comprehend  all  the  darkest 
nirksomnesse  therein.— A/o/i«/oo».  Appeale  to  Ccesar,  c.  8.    j 
While  yet  she  spoke,  a  double  darkness  spread, 
Black  olouds  and  miiri.o  1'ngs  involve  her  head, 
WUle  o'er  th'  unbury'd"  heaps  her  footsteps  tread. 


Id.  lb. 


i  their  Indian  dis 

Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  1. 
le  time  here  proposed  of  continuing  at  sea  there  l 
i  thoughts  of  some  course  to  rjunlilj  tin 


But  if  it  be  i 


M I S 
MIS-ADVI'SE,  v.  \      i.e.    to   advise,    coun- 
Misadvi'sedly.        J  sel,  deliberate,  determine, 
wrongly. 

this  by  wives  that  ben  wise, 
:y  hem  muarise. 
Chaucer.  The  IV if  of  Bullies  Prologue,  v.  5812. 

For  then  &  neuer  else  is  it  ye  true  fruict  of  preaching  the 

gospoi,  if  the  teacher  One  not  piesninpli sly  usurp  to  him- 
self! he  mil  of  learning  vhielie  lie  liatli  as  a  lliyng  committed 
to  his  credit,  no  vndisoretely  or  miroil o'eurlly  shewe  foorth 
tho  same,  as  though  it  wer  of  his  own:  put  veld  it  vnto 
Christ  to  be  made  holy  of  him.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  9. 

MIS-AFFE'CT,  v.  \     To  have  ill   or  wrong 
Misaffe'ctions.        )  affections,  or  dispositions  ; 
to  dislike,  to  discontent. 


profitable  and  per 

a  less  mistaken  i 

have  hitherto  so  i 

Milton. 


;  peace  which  you 
mstrants*  Defence. 


Or  if  he  be  in  a  throng,  middle  of  a  church,  multitude, 
where  he  may  not  well  got  out,  though  ho  sil  al  ease,  ho  is 
so  misnffected.— Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  181. 

How  earthly  and  grosse  with  mis-alfrrtions.  praecedit  car~ 
nem  in  erimine,  it  ushers  tin   iksh  of  sinfull  courses. 

Bp.  Hull.  The  Character  of  Man. 

MIS-AFFI'RM,  v.  i.e.  to  affirm,  assert,  or 
declare,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

I  suppose  it  no  injury  to  the  dead,  hut  a  good  deed  rather 
to  the  living,  if  by  better  information  given  them,  or  which 
by  only  remembring  them  the  truth  of  what  they 
know  to  be  hero  mirajiiim'd.  they  may  be  kept 
advisedly  i 


thenisef 
shod.— Milton. 


,  r.,l..,n  Basihl.  ',  l'ref. 


MIS-ALLE'GE,  v.  )     i.e.  to  allege,  to  assert, 
Misallega'tion.        )   to    affirm,  *  to     declare, 
wrongly,  erroneously. 

As  for  those  two  misalledt/ed  authors  to  whom  he  ascribes 
us,  his  skill  doth  palpably  i'ailo  him  in  both. 

Bp.  Hall.  Honour  of  the  Marled  Clergie,  s.  10. 

I  had  objected  to  them,   mis-allegations,   misinterpreta- 
tions, inisinforoncos,  weak  and  i asou'rable  proofs. 

Id.  Ans.iothe  Vindication  of  Snueiymnuus,  Pref. 


MIS-ALLI'ED.  ) 

Misalli 'ance.      )  neously,  improperly. 


allied,  wrongly, 


(lotl.i, 


-Ilurd. 


I  $  Romance,  Let.  8. 


"^  Fr.  Misanthrope  ,•  It. 
I  and  Sp.  Misantropo  ,• 
f  Gr.   MiauuOpojiros,   from 

)  fiiaeiv,  to  hate,  and  aj<- 


MIS-A'LTERED,  i.e.  altered,  changed,  wrong- 
ly, injuriously. 

These  are  all  (besides  those  which  I  fore  specified)  which 
have  so  mis-altered  the  leiturgy,  that  it  can  no  more  be  known 
to  be  itself.— Bp.  Hull.  Ans.  to  the  Viud.  of  Smectymu.  s.  2. 

MI'S-ANTHROPE. 
Misa'nthropy. 

AIlSANTHRO'PIC. 

Misanthropist 
Opuiros,  a  man.     See  Philanthropy. 

A  hater  of  man ;  a  hater  of  the  society  of  man- 
kind. 

Ale.  What  is  thy  name  1    Is  man  so  hatefull  to  thee, 
That  art  thyselfe  a  man  ? 

Tim.  I  am  n/iranlropor,  rmil  hate  mankind. 

Shakespeare.   Tirnon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Upon  this  great  foundation  of  mini n'hropn,  (though  not  in 

Tinion's  manner)  the  whole  building  of  inv  i  envois  is  erected. 

Dr.  Swift  lo  Pope,  Sept.  21),  1725. 

Alas,  poor  dean  1  his  only  scope 

Was  to  be  held  a  misanthrope.— On  the  Death  of  Dr.Swift. 

His  [Draco]  abhorrence  of  the  abuses  of  his  predecessors 
in  office,  and  his    indignation  against  the  depravity  of  his 
,  embittered  his  mind,  and  made  him  rather 
nthropc  than  a  statesman.— Observer,  No.  117. 


J  the  gall  of  universal  hate. 

I.anouorn.   The  Enlarge  meat  oft 


■  Mind, 


What  can  he  more  gloomy  and  mir.aaihroplc  than  the  fol- 
lowing strain  of  discontent,  c.lracied  by  I'.ustathius  1 — 

Observer,  No.  150. 

Having  given  sonic  passages  from  this  poet,  where  he 
spoal'S  in  tlio  character  of  a  mr;onlhropi:,t,  it  is  but  justice 
to  exhibit  him  as  a  moralist. — Id.  lb. 


MIS 
MIS-APPLY',  o.  1      To 


<UIS 


MIS-APPLY',  v.  \ 
Misappi.ica'tion.     V  pi; 
M.s*ppl»'«g,„.    /or 


pphj,  or  to  put, 
cc,  or  lay  to,  to  direct 
address,  wrongly,  erro- 


Vertue  itself  tunics  vice  beirt£  misapplied. 
And  vice  sometime  by  action  dignified. 

Shakespeare.  Ilomeo  S?  Juliet,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

He  brings  me  informations,  pick'd  out  of  broken  words  in 
men's  common  talk,  which,  with  hi.-,  malicious  misapplica- 
tion, he  hopes  will  seem  dangerous. 

Beaum.  $  Flctch.   The  Woman  Hater,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Thus  kne.-iJed  ujj  with  milk,  the  new  made  mail 

His  kingdom  uVr  his  kimireii  world  began: 

I  :.'  ■    !.-■     ■■   ■  .V  '.    [;.,[• 

Aud  pride  of  empire  sour'd  his  balmy  blood. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

The  meaning  of  which  providence,  should  we  misconstrue, 
we  should  frustrate  our  grand  and  last  remedy,  and  perish, 
not  for  want,  but  for  misapplication  of  the  means  vi  life. 

South,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  S. 


ritying,  or  conveying  their  thoughts.— /d.  VOL  i.  Ser.  12. 

MIS-APPREHE'ND,  v.  )      To  apprehend,  or 
iMisapprehb'nsion.  (to  take  or  seize,  to 

take  the  meaning,  to  understand,  to  conceive, 
wrongly,  erroneously ;  to  mistake,  to  misunder- 
stand, to  misconceive. 

When  the  conclusion  is  dedue'd  from  unerring  dictates  of 
our  faculties,  we  say  the  inference  is  rational ;  but  when 
from  misapprehended  or  ill-compounded  phantasms,  we 
,   ■  ■   ■      ,     -..  ;:...    I'm  ■_    i  ■■      •!. 

Glauvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  11. 

And  what  we  have  to  say  under  this  head  [the  causes  of 

o'.-e  ignorance]  v.iil  be  comprehensive  both  <if  [);■■  .  :  .  t 
t  ii.it,  and  (which  are  the  effects  thereof)  of  our  mi^ipprehen- 
ii„ns  aiid  errours.— Id.  lb.  C.  7. 


r  to  keep  up  the  sense  of  God's  readi- 
ness to  forgive.-  Stitlingfleet,  vol.iii.  Ser.  3. 

But  if  the  being  liable  to  viisnppn-hcnmni  and  to  misre- 
presentation be  thought  an  objection  to  any  doctrine,  I  know 
of  no  doctrine  which  is  not  liable  to  the  same;  or  any  which 
has  not,  in  fact,  been  loaded,  at  various  times,  with  great 
mistakes.— Paley,  Ser.  23. 

MIS-ARRA'NGEMENT,    i.  c.   a   wrong   «r- 
rangement ;    a   wrong   position  or  disposition ;    a 
wrong  order. 
Here  glitt'ring  turrets  rise,  upbearing  high 
(Fantastic  mna'rauipm^nt  !\  on  the  roof 
Large  growth  of  what  may  seem  the  sparkling  trees 
And  shrubs  of  fairy  land.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 

MIS-ASSA'Y,  t\  i.e.  to  assay,  or  to  try,  to 
attempt,  wrongly,  improperly. 

Willie,  why  ligst  thou  (man)  so  wo-be  gon  ? 

What  !  been  thy  rather  lamkins  ill  apaid  .' 

Or  hath  some  drerie  chance  thy  pipe  miidonc  ? 

Or  hast  thou  any  sheep  cure  mix-assaied  ? 

Browne.   Willie  S?  Old  Wennock,  Eel.  | 

MIS-ATTE'NDED,  i.  e.  attended  to,  observed,  j 
or  regarded,  not  properly,  insufficiently. 

They  shall  recover  the  misatfended  words  of  Christ  to  the 
sincerity  of  their  true  sense  from  manifold 
&nd  shall  open  them  with  the  key  of  charity 
-  *      o/Div, 


And  drawing  nigh  him,  "  Ah,  misborn  elfe, 

In  eviil  houre  thy  foes  thee  hither  Bent 
Another's  wrongs  to  wreak  upon  thy  selfe." 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.6. 
MIS-BECOME,  r.  ^       To  become,  or  come  to- 
Misbbcc/hingly.         V  gether,    or   to   convene 
Misbeco'mingness.    J  or  concur, — wrongly,  to 
ill  effect;  to  be  unfit,  indecent,  unsuitable,  inap- 
propriate. 

And  as  you  are  a  king,  speake  in  your  state, 
What  I  haue  done,  that  misbecame  my  place, 
My  person,  or  my  liege's  soueraigntie. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

—         Those  darker  humours  that 

Stick  misbecomitiyly  on  others,  on  them 
Live  in  fair  dwelling. 

Beaum.  S,  Fletch.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
There  cannot  be  any  thing  so  disingenuous,  so  misbecoming 
a  gentleman,  or  any  one  who  pretends  to  be  a  rational  crea- 
ture, as  not  to  yield  to  plain  reason,  and  the  conviction  of 
clear  arguments.— Locke.  Of  Education,  s.  189. 

Were  it  but  one  of  these  mere  moral  failings,  whose  un- 
fitness or  misbecominyncss  makes  all  the  guilt,  I  should, 
possibly,  counsel  you  to  wean  yourself  of  it  by  degrees,  whose 
progress  were  scarce  discernible  before  its  end. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  24. 

MIS-BEDE,  v.  >      To  wrong  by  word  or  deed, 
Misbo'de.  )  says    Skinner.        A.  S.  Mis- 

beodan;    to   bid,   command,    exert   command   or 
authority  over,  wrongly  or  wrongfully. 

Whan  Lowys  herd  that  sawe.  that  Roberd  was  so  dede, 
Agevn  ri'j-ht  \-  l;iwe,  til le  Henry  he  misbede. 

R.Brunne,  p.  104. 
He  said  bot  title  a  knyght,  that  Thomas  him  mhbede. 

Id.  p.  131. 
Or  who  hath  vou  w/V.-</V//  or  offended? 
Do  tell  me  if  that  it  mav  be  amended. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  911. 

MIS-BEFA'LL,  v.    i.e.    to  befall,   or  to  fall, 

happen,  come  to  pass,  wrongly,  unfortunately. 


Ml  ■ 


usbefall.-Go 


Con  . 


MIS-BEGE'T,  v.  \     i.  e.  to  beget,  get,  to  ae- 
Misbego'ttek.        J  quire,   to  procure,   to  pro- 
duce, to  generate,  wrongly,  unlawfully. 
Mis-begotten, — as  mis-born,  (qv.  ) 
Laste  yt  geode 


When  sects  and  factions  were  newly  bome. 
Shakespeare.    Timon  of  Jifu-us, 
In  the  deuotion  of  a  subject's  lone 
Tendring  the  precious  safetic  to  my  prince 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate. 
Come  I  appealant  to  this  princely  presence. 


For 


i    3 


Id.  Rich.  II.  Act  i 
■'ry  boy,  with  Prior,  knows, 
i-ident  she  [Flattery]  lost  her  clothes. 


Milton.  Doctrin 


MIS-BEAK,  v.  \     k.$.3[i*-bar-an,misbnr-en: 
Mi'sborn.  (  Dut.  Mis-baeren. 

To  bear,  or  to  carry,  to  support,  to  conduit, 
wronrrly  or  wrongfully;  to  misconduct,  to  mis- 
behave. 

Misborn,  (in  Spenser,)— bom  or  produced  to  ill ; 
unluckily. 

Bisshops,  abbotes,  and  prh'ur?,  thei  ha  1  mish,,rn  tliamhie. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  :>M. 

Din  Waryn  he  les  touncs  that  he  held, 

With  wron£  he  mail  a  res,  [ri-e.l  and  iui;<hcvijna  of  schehl. 
Id.  p.  3.!fi. 

Al  be  it  so.  that  of  youre  pride  and  hiche  presumption 
and  folie.  and  of  youre  negligence  and  unconniug,  ye  have 
misborn  you,  and  trespased  unto  me. 

Chaucer.   The  Tale  of  Melibcus. 

A  poore  childe.  and  in  the  name 

Ol"  thilkc.  whiche  is  so  misboret 

We  toke,  and  therto  we  be  swore, 

That  none,  but  onely  thou  and  wee 

Shi'll  knowe  of  tin*  it  i '.it  tec.— Gomr.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 


When  Falselioud  stole  them  to 
Her  misbeqotten  brood  of  lies. 

Lloyd.   To  David  Garrick,  Esq.  (ITfiO.) 

MIS-BEHA'VE,  v.  \      i.e.    to   behave,  have, 
Misbeha'vioor.         Jhold,   bear,   conduct,    or 
manage,  wrongly,  improperly,  unbecomingly. 

If  anie  one  doo  offend  or  mishehaue  himselfe.  he  is  to  be 
corrected  and  punished  by  the  aduice  and  order  of  the 
residue  of  the  house. 

Hooker.  SupjlU  of  the  Irish  Chronicles,  an.  15G8. 

Rut  like  a  misbrhav'd  and  sullen  wench, 

Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 

St'iakespeurt.   llviiuv  %  Juliet,  Act  iii.  SC  3. 

Lastly,  the  cause  of  this  mi-,h,:havionr  and  unworthy  de- 
portment was  their  not  understanding  the  designs  of  mercy 
in  the  several  instances  of  it.    They  understood  thy  wonders 


vol. 


,  Ser. 


r  that  those  {rood  tilings  alone  are  to 

he  greatly  prized,  and  deserve  our  sine,  rest  affection  which, 

if  we  diligently  seek,  we  shall  certainly  hud,  and  which  we 

can  never  lose  txcept  by  our  perversness  and  mtst>rh,ir,o-ir. 

Tortin,  Dis.  4. 

!       MIS-BELI'EVE.  v.  \       i.e.  to  believe,  to  ac- 
Misbeli'bvbr.  >  knowledge,  allow,  own, 

MisbeLi'ef.  J  follow,  a  wrong  or  erro- 

neous, rule  of  life  ,-    or  rule  to  guide  the  moral  and 
religious  conduct  in  life. 
Thys  thre  byssnpes  hitueyne  hem  nom  hem  thus  to  rede, 
That  hii  mygte  in  her  owe  loud  halyor  lif  lede. 
And  wytlioul  peryl  svl.(  rore,  than  to  ,■_,,/>,,<•  there 
Among  mys  bylyuedc  men.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  239. 


MIS 


That  lewede  I 

Piers  Fhuhman,  p.  0. 

False  reporte  so  loude  range  the  bell, 

That  misbelrefc  and  false  suspection 
Haue  trouth  brought  to  his  dampnacion. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Kniyht. 

It  was  wel  prnucd  that  he  was  conuicte  as  well  of  dyueri 
other  heresies,  as  of  misbeliefe  towarde  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  Salter.— Mr  T.  Mure.  IVorkcs,  p.  239. 

The  author  proueth  >•'  if  the  woorship  of  ymages  wcr 
ydulatric  llian  >■■  (.'..ihcIil-  bc-k-nii'i;  it  to  be  lawtul  and  plea- 
sant to  God.  were  in  a  b  i  Uj  error. 

Id.  lb.  D.  144. 

Goc,  goe  into  old  Titus'  sorrowful  house. 

And  liiilur  Ik.U*  tint  ,t>i  h.  ^■t,trj  Moore. 

Slw/.esliaire.   Titm  A ndrotucus,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 

In  the  following  ages  of  the  Church  men  have  been  so 
curious  to  signilie  misteliercrs,  that  they  have  invented  and 
observed  some  signs  which  indeed, 
true,  re.i!  append; 


,  uf  false  belii 


Up.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  22. 
gan  first  to  scold 


And,  comming  to  her  sonn 
And  chyde  at  him  that  made 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  12 
Mv  servant  follow'd  fast,  and  through  a  chink 
I'ereeivd  the  royal  captives  hand  in  hand; 
And  heard  the  hooded  lather  mumbling  charms, 
That  make  tluse  ,,,,,/mH.  r. ,  .<  man  and  wife. 

Dryden.  Von  Sebastian,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

MIS-BESE'EM,  v.  i.  e.  to  beseem,  to  look,  to 
appear,  inapt,  unlit,  unbecoming,  inconvenient, 
unsuitable,  improper. 

Xenophon  pourtraying  [in  Cyrus]  an  heroical  prince, 
thought  an  intent  «o  cruel  litter  to  he  forgotten  than  re- 
hearsed, as  too  much  Bt£i6efeemt8a  a  Kjeneroaa  nature. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  iii.  c.  3.  s.  1. 

As  for  his  [Perseus]  honour  in  the  cities  of  Greece,  they 

not  onlv  continued  falling  into  neglect,  but  were  abrogated 
by  a  decree  of  the  Aelieaus.  as  too  unmeasured,  mhbetcem- 
u..:  them  to  L'ive,  anil  alie.tcd  by  him  beyond  the  proportion 
of  his  deservings.—  Id.  lb.  1).  V.  c.  6.  s.  5. 

Neither  in  discoursing  thus  do  we  lay  any  niisbetcoiiinj 
imputation  upon  God,  the  author  of  that  religion;  the 
making  so  imperfect  a  revelation  no  wise  heing  disagreeable 
to  his  wisdom    his  go.iln.ss.  or  his  justice. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii   Ser.  15, 

MIS-BESTO'W,  ».  i.  c.  to  Le-slou;  or  to  put, 
lay,  or  place,  to  give,  to  grant— wrongly,  wrong- 
fully, improperly,  uselessly. 

I  pray  Godde  hartely  sende  that  younge  man  the  grace  to 


his 


leming,  such  as  i 
1  inih.ll  miib.'stnweth  it  now. 

Sir  T.  More,   ll'orkes,  p.  355. 


There  cannot  he  a  better  way  than  to  take  the  imsbest.accd 

wealth  which  thev  Mere  cheated  ol  liotn  tin  so  our  prelates. 

Milton.  Animad.  upon  the  Remonstrants'  Defence. 

MIS-CAL,  t».  i.e.  to  call,  to  name,  to  denomi- 
nate, wrongly ;  to  denote  by  a  wrong  name. 
Whom  she  with  leasings  lewdly  did  miscall 
And  wickedly  backbite  -  her  name  men  Selaunder  call. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

A  fourth  abused  name  or  word,  by  which  the  faction  is 

every  day  practising  upon  the  church,  and  the  government 

behalf  of  the  church,  persecution.— South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  1. 

MIS-CA'LCULATE,  v.  i.e.  lo calculate,  tcal- 
citli.  small  stones  used  in  computing)  to  count, 
compute,  or  reckon,  wrongly. 

After  all  the  care  I  have  taken,  there  may  be,  in  such  a 

multitude  of  passages,  scleral  mis-juoted,  misinterpreted, 
and  miscalculated.— Arbttthnot.  On  t'oi/is. 

MIS-CA'RRY,  v.  ~\      i.  e.  to  cany,  to  convey 

Misca'Sbiaob.  >  or  bear    along,   wrongly. 

Misc.v'niMAcAii!  r..    I  unluckily,  unsuccessfully; 

not  as  intended,  not  to  I  lie  end  or  event  hoped  for 

or  aimed  at,  not  lo  maturity  ;    to  fail,  to  be  faulty 

or  deficient ;  to  err. 


msclf,  laying  a  great  part  of  the  mis- 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

Baker.  Charles  I.  an.  1625. 


If  the  tempter  miscarr 

iid  most  violent  attack, 

I      Will!    ll      til'-     U'llljltlltMll 


,  for  that  t 


head,  it  is  natural  to 
ireease  the  conflict,  draw  off,  and 
at  least.— South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  7. 


If  he  does  not  quit  himself  like  a  man,  and  make  good 
his  station  against  this  principal  assault  of  his  spiritual 
adversary,  a  failure  or  mitcarrtaoc  then  will  prove  like  an 
oversight  in  the  day  of  battle,  hardly  to  be  recovered  by  any 
after-reparation. — Id.  lb. 

Without  thus  reflecting  on  our  past  miscarriages,  and 
in-piiring  into  their  causes,  we  must  for  ever  fa!!  into  the 
saine  mistakes,  be  deceived  by  the  same  appearances,  sur- 
nrised  l.v  iliu  same  artifices,  and  lose  the  only  consolation 
(poor  as  it  is)  which  our  past  follies  and  transgressions  can 
afford  us,  experience. — Porleus,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

'MIS-CAST,  v.  i.e.  to  cast,  to  throw,  wrongly, 
improperly  ;  consequentially, — to  calculate  erro- 
neously. 

It  so  befelle, 

That  I  at  thilke  tyme  sie 


Con.  A.  b.i 


The  1 


MIS-CA'SUALTY,  i.e.  casually,  accident,  or 
incident,  any  tiling  happening  or  befalling,  wrongly, 
unfortunately. 

Anguish  of  soul,  troubles  of  mind,  distempers  of  body, 
losses  of  estate,  blemishes  of  reputation,  miscarriages  of 
children,  moos/ovo/i;. .,-.-.  uiHi'iietnesse,  pains,  griefs,  fears, 
take  up  our  hearts,  and  forbid  us  to  enioy,  not  happinesse, 
but  our  very  selves.—  Bp.  Hall.  The  Character  of  Man. 

MIS-CA'THOLICK,  i.e.  erroneous,  blunder- 
ing mass-priest. 


.  iii. 


Lat.  Miscellaneus ; 
scellus,  miscus,  from 
scere,    to    mix    or 


MI'SCELLANY,   adj. 

Ml'sCELLANY,  11. 

Miscellaneous. 
mingle. 

Pertaining,  belonging,  or  relating  to  a  mixture 
oi  diversity  of  things ;  mixed,  mingled.  A  mis- 
cellany,— 

A  mixture,  a  medley,  of  things  of  various  kinds 
or  sorts. 


Claudius  iElianus  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  unto 
whom  he  dedicate.!  bis  Tacticks  :  an  eleeanl  and  mine/la- 
neous  author. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  8. 


many  things,  he  is  t 


Pope.  Imitation  of  Horace 
The  miscellaneous  matter  I  propose  to  give  in  these  sheets 
naturally  coincides  with  the  method  I  have  taken  of  dis- 
posing them  into  distinct  papers. — Observer,  No.  1. 

MIS-CE'NTRE,  ».  i.e.  to  centre  or  concentrate, 
to  point,  wrongly ;  to  direct  to  or  fix  on,  a  wrong 
point  or  object. 

They  were  confounded,  because  they  hoped,  says  thy 
servant  Job  ;  because  they  hat  misp/anil,  mi>,-<  nival,  their 
hopes. — Bonne.  Devotion,  p.  134. 

MIS-CHA'LLENGE,  v.  i.  e.  to  challenge,  de- 
mand, summon,  (to  fight  or  encounter,)  wronglv, 
wrongfully. 

Lo  !  faitour,  there  thy  meede  unto  thee  take, 
The  meede  of  thy  mischalenge  and  abet. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

MIS-CHANCE,  v.  )        Fr.    Mescheans,     mes- 
Mischa'nce,  n.  (  chance;  i.  e.  to  chance,  to 

fall,  to  happen  wrongly,   unfortunately  ;  to  befall 
unhappily  or  disastrously. 
Ouer  Homber  he  fley  a  non,  to  wyte  him  from  mischance. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  137. 
Pees,  with  mischance  and  with  misaventure, 
Our  hoste  said,  and  let  him  tell  his  tale. 

Chaucer.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  6916. 
But  yet,  I  say,  ariseth,  let  us  daunce. 
And  cast  your  widdow's  habit  to  mischaunce. 

la:  Trail,  s.  Cm,  t.  i, 


MIS 
And  still  I  hoped  to  be  up  advaune'd, 

For  my  good  parts;  but  still  it  hath  mi.rhaunced. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

Massinissa  coming  to  Cirta,  before  any  news  of  the  kin  it's 
m.  /so/.-  on<e  was  there  arrived,  e.ili.-d  out  the  chief  nl'tlie  crtv 
to  parley.—  Ralegh.   Hist,  of  the  IVorld,  b.  v.  c.  3.  s.  IS. 
"  For  charitv,"  reply'd  the  matron,  "tell 
What  sad  mischance  those  pretty  birds  befel." 
"  Nay,  no  »rlsc//ooo,-."  ttie  snvaite  dame  reply'd, 
"  But  want  of  wit  in  their  unerring  guide. 
And  eager  haste,  and  gaudy  hopes,  and  giddy  pride." 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
Farewell  honour's  empty  pride  ! 
Thy  own  nice,  uncertain  gust, 


Lays  thee  lower  than  the  dust. 

Bgrom,  An  Hymn  on  Simplicity. 

MIS-CHIEF,  or    ^       Fr.  Meschef.    See  Bon- 

Ml'sCHlEVE,  V.  I    CHIEF. 

Mi'schief,  n.  I       To  cheve  or  achieve,  to 

Mi'schievous.  [bring  to  an  end,  to  finish, 

Mi'schievously.       I  to  effect,  to  act,  wrongly, 
Mi'schievousness.  J  injuriously  ;  to  do  injury, 
hurt,  or  harm ;  to  injure,  to  hurt,  to  harm. 
Neuer  bifor  in  Wales  was  don  so  grete  greue, 
Bi  dounes  &  hi  dales,  thar  folk  at  suilk  mischeue. 

R.Brunne,  p.  91. 
William  Walies  is  nomen,  that  maister  was  of  theues, 
Tithing  to  the  kyng  is  comen,  that  robberie  misvheues. 

Id.  p.  329. 
Nothing  ne  may  so  much  her  please 
As  mischiefe  and  misauenture.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 


The  great  mischiefes 


i  assaileth.— Id.  lb. 


Thus  bryngeth  he  many  a  mischiefe  in 

Unaware,  till  that  he  be  mescheued, 

And  male  not  then  be  releued.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

Althogh  in  deede  out  of  every  flower  the  industrious  bee 
naie  gather  home,  yet  by  prnnt'e  the  spi-ler  thereout  suckes 
■.isclrevwius  poison.  —  <;,/,!, -uiyiic.    To  tin-  /,,oo:-jv»,A-  Dcuines. 


!.—/(/.    Complaynt  of  Phyhy. 


lie  that  kills  may  lie  killed,  ami  lie  that  dors  injure  m.iv 

'  '---ades  another  man's  right  must 

;  and  when  I  put  my  brother  to 


chicved ;  he  that 
the  loss  of  his 

far  from  him 
self,  that  it  may  reach  nie. —Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  26. 


Well  (quoth  he)  [Clei 
and  raile  upon  me  as  ; 
plague  and  mis  chut  yoi 


is  in  you  to  miscall  n 

-Holland,  fdi.  |i  :;;':>. 


Was  the  disturber  of  a 

The  enemy  of  peace,  and  authour  of  all  strife. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  c 
Tisaphernes  circumventing  the  chief  commanders  by  fin 


hurt  or  miscltieve  the  people  so  tiyed.— South,  vol. 

But  singularity  is  not.sinccrity.  though  too  often  and  mis- 
chievously  mistaken  for  it.— Id.  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 

Enough  for  that,  if  rugged  in  its  course, 
The  verse  but  rolls  with  vehoin-nce  and  force; 
Or  nicely  pointed  in  the  Iloratian  way, 
Wounds  keen,  like  tsirens  m/.ohevous'ly  gay. 

Hart.  Essay  on  Satire,  (1730.) 

MIS- CHOOSE,  it.  i.  e.  to  choose,  to  take,  to 
select,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

This  mischance  did  not  happen  as  any  token  that  God  was 

displeased  Willi  our  enterprise,  Ms  the  sequel  shcv.ed.l  hul 
that  we-  misvloisc  the  daie,  attempting  so  great  a  worke-  t  pen 
his  daie  of  rest.— Slow.  Elizabeth,  an.  1596. 

MI'SCIBLE,  i.  e.  that  may  or  can  be  mixed; 
from  Lat.  Miscere,  to  mix. 

These  had  kept  the  landed  and  monied  interests  more 
separated  in  Franc-,  less  mhcihlc.  ami  the  owners  ol  lite  two 
distant  species  ot  property  not  to  veil  disposed  tocaeh  oil  , 
as  they  are  in  this  country.— Burke.  French  Revolution. 

MIS-CITE,!).)      i.e.  to  cite,  to  bring  forward 
Miscita'tion.    /or  produce,  to  quote,  wrongly, 


erroneously. 
If  I 


Satan   have  miseiled  the   Psalme  (hee  shall  giv. 
s  charge  over  thee)  for  temptation,  may  not  we   t 
'  it  for  the  comfort  of  protection  : 
Bp,  Hall.  The  Honour  of  the  M-rud  derate,  b,  i 


miscor/nize  the  favour 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  893. 

MIS-COLLE'CTION,   i.  e.  a  wrong,  faulty, 
deficient  collection  or  gathering. ' 


MIS-CO'MFORT,  i.  e.  the  weakening,  lessen- 
ing, disheartening— of  my  cheer. 


MIS-CGMPU'TE,  n.  )      i.  c.  the  wrong  com- 
Miscomputa'tion.  f  pute;  the  wrong,  erro- 

neous reckoning  or  calculation. 

Budeus  de  Asse  correcting  the  mis-corupuie  of  Valla. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  IS. 

It  was  a  general  misfortune  and  mhc.omputalion  of  that 
time  that  the  party  \\iv\  so  ;;.>ml  -in  opinion  of  their  c 
putation  and  interest.-    *" 


MIS-CONCE'IVE,  v.  \       i.e.  to  concede,  to 
Misconceives.  I  comprehend,  take  or 

Misconce'it.  Jhold,  (met.  within  the 

Misconception.  J  mind,)  to  understand, 

to  think — wrongly,  erroneously,  falsely  ;   to  mis- 
take. 


He  which  that  mUc 
Chat 

nceivclh  oft  misdemeth. 

eer.  The  Marclmntes  Tale,  v.  1 

That  through  the  helpe  of  his  faire  homes  on  hight, 

And  misty  tianipe  ol  mi  ,_;,,,,  ,-yvi ny  night, 

And  eke  through  likenes.se  ol  his  goatish  beard, 
He  did  the  better  counterfeite  aright. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii. 

No.  misconcei;vri.  .Tone  ol'  Arte  hath  beene 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancie. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt  Hen.  VI.  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

Why  I  come  now  to  put  him  in  possession 

Beuum.  8;  Fletch.    The  Vc.s^ioiuile  Madman,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

The  next  day.  as  he  on  his  way  did  ride, 
Full  of  melancholic  and  sad  misfare 

Through  mii.conccijil . — t'jxnur.  Fuel  ic  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

It  cannot  be,  that  our  knowledge  should  be  other  than  an 

heap  of  misci'ite*  ;>!i>-n  .nut  c-iroi,  ami  co'/ials  as  impertinent 
as  the  toys  we  delight  in. 

Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  S. 

The  apostles  beating  upon  that  general  misconceit  of  the 

Jews,  about  the  kin-iin-in  ot   the-  Messiah,  in  the  preceding 

chap.  v.  (i.  asked  Christ,  \.  liellier  he  would  at  that  time  re- 


Away,  then,  with    all    the    f,:l,e-  positions  and    mivanclu- 

.  ■;.,...  :  !    II,.  ,||     :    i  .    ,,[      I.,  v-  .  .i    ,| 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Fushions  of  the  World. 

MIS-CO'NFIDENT,    i.  e.    having  or  placing 
confidence,  faith,  or  trust,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

Brethren,  your  not  omniscient  eyes  shall  see  that  my  eyes 
are  so  lyncean.  as  to  see  you  proudly  niiscoufident. 

Bp.  Hall.  Answer  lo  the  Vindication  •  <!  Smvclynmuus. 


MIS-CONJE'CTUllE. 
guess,  to  divine,  to  imagiiu 


.  e.  to  conjecture,  U 
ongly,  erroneously 


I  find  it  to  lie  ordinary,  that  many  pressing  and  fawning 
persons  do  misconjeciure  of  the  humours  of  men  in  autho- 
rity.— Bacon.  On  Cluuch  Controversies. 


MIS- CO'NSECRATED,  i.e.  consecrated, 
hallowed,  dedicated,  devoted,  to  a  wrong,  to  an 
evil,  purpose. 

Our  prayers  were  the  gale,  yea  the  gust,  that  tore  these 
misconsecratcd  flags  and  savhs;  and  scattered  and  drencht 
those  presumptuous  piles.—  Bp.  Hall.  Defeat  of  Cruellie. 


MIS-CO'NSEQUENCE. 
neous  consequence. 


MIS 

Satan  and  the  profane  world  are  very  inventive-  of  such 
iViapes  and  colours  as  may  make  truth  odious,  drawing  mon- 
strous mis-conscqitenccs  out  of  it.  &  helving  the  practices  of 
Christian*,  maUingtueirassenibiics  honi  le  and  vile  by  false 
imputations. — heighten.  Com.  on  Peter,  iii.  8. 

e.  To  construe,  to 
,  to  intcr- 
rongly,  erro- 


MIS-CO'NSTRL'E,  v.  ~\       i.e.! 
Misco'NSTnuER.  V  explain 

Misconstru'ction.  J  pret,  w 


But  take  this:  that  ye  lovers  oft  eschew, 

Or  else  done  of  good  entention. 
Full  oft  thy  ladie  woll  it  misse  conslrete, 

Aud  deem  it  harme  in  her  opinion. 

Chaucer.  Troilus  %  Crescide,  b.  i. 

As  if  thei  shold  by  muse  construction  of  the  scripture! 
brviue  vp  and  beleue  that  Christ  were  one  God,  and  egall 
«  ,tli  his  Father  and  with  the  Hooly  Goost,  if  the  trouth  were 
otherwise  indede.— Sir  T.More.  Worket,u.  160. 

Which  those  misconslruers  are  fain  to  understand  of  the 
distinct  notifications  given  to  the  angels,  concerning  this 
almighty  work.— Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.S.c.10. 

As  though  Burdet  were  forgotten,  that  was  for  a  word 
spoken  in  hast  cruelly  beheaded,  by  the  misconstruing  of  the 

l.i'.vs  uf  this  reali.ic  fjr  the  niK.cc's  pleasure. 

Stoic,  lidm.  V.  an.  1477. 


MI'SCKEANT.  >      Fr.  Mescreant,  mescreance ,- 
Ml'sdSEANCS.        )  It.  Miscredente,  miscredmza  ,- 
believing,  (credens,)  wrongly,  erroneously.     Ho- 
Unshed  writes  miscredenls. 

Misbelieving ;  i.  e.  believing — wrongly,  erro- 
neously ;  holding  wrong  principles  of  religious 
faith  ;  "applied  opprobriously  to  infidels  as,  conse- 
quently, unprincipled,  wicked  people. 

This  Robert  by  his  manhode  dyd  many  notable  actes.  and 
specially  at  the  wvnnvnge  of  the  citye  of  Aeon  vpou  the  mijs- 
creanles  &  Turke's,  and  was  chosen  Kynge  of  Jerusalem. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  102.  Note. 

I  not  what  helpeth  that  clergie 

Which  inaketh  a  man  to  do  folie, 

And  namcliche  of  nicroma'.ice, 

Which  stont  vpon  the  miscreance.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

This  miscreant  now  thus  baptised  hath  received  this  out- 
and  sacrament,  as  well  as  the  most  faythful  man 
Frgth.    Workes,  p.91. 


beleuy 
Make  a  dystynccion  and 


catholyque  chu'rche  of  one  beliefe  and  faithe  i 

parte,  and  al   mhcrtaul   painytns,  al  false  Jewes,  al  falsi 


Although  our  apostle  in  hi!  EpiatU  calls  the  Gospel  the 
law  of  liberty,  yet  to  prevent  any  misconstruction  theieof,  as 
though  it  allowed  a  liberty  to  sin,  we  no  where  fit.  1  moie 
strict  and  severe  p.is.....:cs   c.Mii.-t   it  than   in  this  Epistle, 


stun.— Si  ill. 


We  be  slanderously  reported, 
aud  some  affirm,  that  we  say,  let  us  do  evil  that  good  may 
co-.ne."— Paieg,  Ser.  20. 

MIS-CO'NTENT.  Fr.  Mcscontcnter,  i.  e.  dis- 
contented, dissatisfied,  displeased. 

When  they  could  not  perswade  the  people  to  beleue  this, 
they  went  to  John,  making  theyrcomplaynte  to  hym,  think- 
ing that  he  would  be  miscontenled  therewith,  6:  by  some 
meaiKS  to  ^iay  tiiis  their  gricfe.  and  grudge. 

Udal.  John,  c.  3. 

She  was  not  misconlcnte  that  he  semed  litel  to  regarde 
Jaco'Vs  welle,  whiche  she  had  in  great  reuerence,  neither 
yet  did  she  mocke  the  bold  sayinges  of  hym  —  Id.  lb.  c.  4. 

Although  her  highness  (Q.  Elizabeth]  is  not  miscontenled 
that  either  her  own  face  or  the  said  king's  should  be  painted 
or  portrayed  ;  yet  to  be  joined  with  the  said  king  or  with  ail? 
other  prince  that  is  kuown  to  have  made  any  request  in 
marriage  to  her  majesty,  is  net  to  he  allowed,  (an.  1561.) 

■    Painting,  vol.i. 

MIS-CO'RDEN,  i.  c.  to  be  discordant,  to  dis- 
agree. 

Austen  vtithnesseth  of  an  heretike  that  in  his  tirste  begin- 
ninge,  he  was  a  man  right  experte  in  reasons,  and  swete  in 

The  Testament  of  Lone,  b.  ii. 


ordes  and  I 


MIS-CO'VETING,   i.e.  cocelhuj,  wishing  or 
desiring,  wrongfully. 
She  maketh  folke  eompasse  and  cast 
To  taken  other  folkes  thing, 
Through  robberie,  or  miscoueliug  — Chaucer.  R.  of  the  It. 

MIS-COTNSELLED,  Fr. MucontaOers  i. e. 

counselled,  advised,  designed,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

For  everie  thing  that  is  begun  with  reason 
Will  come  by  readie  meanes  unto  the  end  ; 
But  things  miscounselL-d  must  needs  miswend. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

MIS-COUNT,  f.  Fr.  Mescompter,  i.  c.  to 
count,  to  reckon,  to  calculate,  wrongly,  erro- 
neously ;  to  miscompute. 

And  if  so  be.  that  he  niiscoiniUlh, 

To  make  in  his  answere  a  laile, 

'the  kynge  viiih,  but  l.e  .shall  be  deade, 
And  lese  his  goodes,  and 


i  head. — Gowcr.  Con. 


Yet  God  be  not  a  fairer  season  in 

man)  yeres.  fc.  at  the  Inst  the  astronomers  for  their  excuse 
s-ayd'that  in  their  eonipntaeh.n  th.-y  h;:d  mistaken  Si  mis- 
Counted  In  their  noulber  an  hundreth  yeres. 

Halt.  Hen.  VIII.  au.  15. 


But  through  this  and  other  their  miscrcaunce, 
They  mak'en  many  a  wrong  chevisaunce, 
Heaping  up  waves  of  wealth  and  woe. 

Spenser.  Sheplieard's  Calender.  May. 

For  what  I  speake 

My  hodv  shall  make  good  vpon  this  earth 
Or  my  diuine  soulc  answer  it  in  heauen, 
Thou  art  a  traitor,  aud  a  miscreant. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  i.  6C.  1. 

Your  sermon  to  vs  of  a  dungeon  appointed  fir  offenders 
aud  miscredente.—  Holinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  4. 

Can  any  of  these  thriving  miscreants  be  esteemed  or  called 
happy  in  such  a  condition  .'  Is  their  mind  clear,  their  con- 
science calm  and  quiet,  and  their  thoughts  generally  un- 
disturbed.1— South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  11. 

Do  you  think  it  possible,  that  mere  exhortation  alone,  or 
even  the  most  awful  denunciations  of  punishment,  would 
ever  have  brouelu  such  mhenants  as  those  to  real  repent- 
ance and  reformation  ? — Pnrleus,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 


\q,  formed, 
unlawfully, 


MI'S-CREATED,  i.e.  created,  \ 
framed,   wrongly,  foully,  impioperl 
unnaturally. 
Eftsoones  he  tooke  that  miscreated  faire, 
And  that  false  other  spright. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  t 
And  couusel'd  him  abstaine  from  perilous  fight 
_     nothing  might  abash  the  villein  hold. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii 


■  mortal!  Steele  empetce  his  miscreated  mould. 


Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape. 
That  dar'st.  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way 
r©  vender  gates  f  Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 


()ff.[iiing  of  sin  ami  sh.tme,  tic-  banner  seiz  d. 
Ami  with  adulterate  pageantry  deftl'd. 

Mason.    77jc  LiiyliJi  Giiniiii- 

MIS-CREOU'LITY,  appears  to  be  used  by 
Hall  as  equivalent  to  Mis-belief. 

As  then  we  would  condemn  him  of  much  folly,  that  should 
professe  to  trust  the  clock  rather  than  the  sun  ;  so  we  cannot 

hut  justly  tax  the  miscrediilitg  of  those  who  will  rather  trust 
to  the  Church  then  to  the  scripture. 

Bp.  Hall.  Select  Thoughts,  §  6. 

MIS-DATE,  v.  i.e.  to  date,  to  give,  mark, 
note,  or  fix  lh<   time,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

In  hoary  y.-ut'    Mclhusalems  may  die  ; 
t)  how  mi.oo!,;!  on  their  flatt'ring  tombs! 
Narcissa's  youth  has  leclur'd  me  thus  far. 

Young.   The  Complaint,  Night  5. 

MIS-DA'UBED,  i.e.  daubed,  smeared  over, 
covered  over,  wrongly,  improperly. 

All  our  claim,  all  our  endeavour  is.  only  the  reforming 
and  repairing  of  an  old  clumh,  faulty  in  some  mouldered 
villi   some  uniooii-ered  and  lately 
laid  mortar.— Bp.  Hall.  Letter  lo  a  Worth*  Knight. 

MIS-DEEM,  r.  |      i.  e.   to  deem  or  doom,  to 
Misdeeming,  «.   )  think,  to  judge,  to  determine, 

to  decide,  wrongly,  erroneously. 


MIS 

Covered  with  darkne»  and  misdeeming  night 
Them  bolh  together  laid,  to  joy  in  vaine  delight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qutcnc,  b.  t.  o.  J, 
Who,  after  that  he  had  faire  Una  lorne 
Through  light  misdeeming  of  her  loialtie. 

Id.  lb.  b.  L'c.4. 
That  day  returns,  when  Fortune's  partial  hand 
To  his  proud  brother  gave  the  whole  command, 
How  the  revolting  Gods  against  him  join'd, 
When  to  a  private  state  redue'd,  he  pin'd, 
And  saw  his  friends  misdeem  d  in  crowd*  resort. 
To  bask  beneath  the  sunshine  of  the  Court. 

Lewis.  Statius.  Thebaid,  b.ii. 


With  friendly  arm,  they  rais'd  i 
Among  our  old  and  stubborn  si 
vy'd,  who  enrich'd  them 


Ana . 


:  r.atbles  some 
;ins  misdeem'd, 
-Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.iii. 


MIS-DEME'AN,  r.  )      To  demean,  to  conduct, 
Misdeme'anocr.         )  to  behave,  to  deport  op 
comport,  to  manage — wrongly,  improperly,  crimi- 
nally. 


Neither  did  the  townsmen  of  S.  Albons  and  the  tenants 
of  oilier  townes  ami  villages  thereabout  that  belonged  to  the 
abble  of  S.  Albons,  thus  outrageouslie  misdemeane  them- 


-Holimhcd.  Rich.  II. 


And  [Bonosu«J  being  hanged  for  some  mUdemeannur, 
they  jeasted  on  hint,  ompAorttm  pi  ad  ere,  »&;i  Lominem,  that 
a  barrell  or  tankard  hun^  there,  nut  a  man. 

Raketrill.  Apolngie,  b.  iv.  s.  5. 

The  consideration  of  tins,  that  God  takes  a  particular  no- 
tice of  our  personal  iiiisu?n,eanors,  should  engage  us  to  set 
about  a  particular  amendment. — South,  vol. ::;.  tier.  12. 

A  crime,  or  misdemeanor  is  an  act  committed,  or  omitted, 
in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbidding  or  commanding 
it.—Bktckttone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

MIS-DEPA'RT,  v.  i.  e.   to  depart,  to  part,  to 

distribute,  wrongly,  improperly. 
Thou  blamest  Crist  and  sayst  ful  bitterly 
He  mttdeparicth  rithesse  temporal. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Latces  Tale,  v.  4527. 

MIS-DERIVE,  r.  i.  c.  to  derive,  to  draw  down, 
to  deduce,  to  train,  wrongly. 

This  practice  of  impropriation  which  was  first  set  on  foot 
by  unjust  and  sacrilegious  bulls  from  Rome,  is  justly  offen- 
sive both  to  God  and  good  men  ;  as  mis-deriving  the  well- 
meant  devotion-  of  charitable  son  pious  souls  into  a  wrong 
channel.— Bp.  Hull.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  3.  Case  7. 

MIS-DESE'RT,  i.e.   through  my  having  de- 

s<rve d,  or  having  merited,  wrong,  ill  fortune;  or 
not  having  merited  good,  or  good  fortune.  * 

My  haplesse  case 

Is  not  occasioned  through  my  misdeicrt. 

But  through  misfortune,  which  did  me  abuse 
Vntu  this  shame,  and  my  young  hope  snbvert. 

Spcnstr.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  1. 

MIS-DEVOTIOX,  i.  c.  wrong,  erroneous  de- 
votion (to  godliness;)  misdirected  piety. 

In  regard  of  that  miserable  blindnesse  and  mis-devotion, 


t  needs  draw  in  after  i 


v.cll  lU'S'.rve  t 


.„*., 


Bp.  Hall.   The  Old  Religia; 
We  cry  out  sacrilege  and  misdevotion  against  those  who 
in  zeal  Ikuc  dcniolish'd  the  dens  and  cages  of  her  unclean 
waUowlngs. — Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smectgmnuut. 

MIS-DI'ET,  v.  i.e.  to  diet,  to  feed,  wronglir, 
improperly,  to  excess. 

Certainly  this  great  body,  by  mis-dieling  and  willfull  dis- 
order, contracted  these  siiiiituall  diseases  under  which  wa 
languish.— Bp.  Hall.  The  Balm  of  Gilead. 

Full  of  diseases  v.as  his  [Gluttony]  earcas  blew, 
And  a  drie  dropsie  through  his  tlesh  did  now, 
Which  by  mijdiet  daily  greater  grew. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4.  s.  23. 

MIS-DIGHT,  i.e.  dirtht,  prepared,  provided, 
fUrnished,  wrongly,  unfitly. 

suit  them  once  aright, 


Despised 

Their  bodie  to  their  coate,  both  i 


MIS-DIRE'CTE D,  i.  e.  directed,  ruled,  ordered, 
guided,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

Poes  he  resist  their  genuine  force  r 
His  temper  takes  some  forward  course; 
'till  passion,  vi.tdii.cted,  sighs 
For  weeds,  or  shells,  or  grubs,  or  flies. 

Shtmhme.  The  Progress  oj  Taste,  pi  iv. 


MIS 

MIS-DISPOSI'TION,  i.  e.  wrong,  evil  dispo- 
sition, arrangement,  direction,  inclination. 

EecideB  supernatural  delusions,  there  is  a  deceit  of  the 
niirht;  whether  through  the  ii;<    . 

is-disposil, 


MIS 


Bp.  Hull.  The  Deceit  of  Appearance. 

Neither  are  his  [the  wicked  man]   mis-dispositions  only 

sinful,  hut  those  his  very  actions  and  endeavours,  which  nt 

another  man  would  he  harmless,  are  in  him 

sin.— Id.  Hard  Texts  of  Scripture.  Proverbs, 


MIS-DISTI'NGUISH,  v.     The  quotation  ex- 
plains the  word. 
Rightly  to  distinguish  is  by  conceite  of  rninde  to 

things  different  iii  nature,  and  discei ' 

So  that  it'  we  imagine  a  difference 
because  wee  distinguish  where  we  s 
bee  denyed  that  wee  mh-disti  ignish 


I  lie,'  diil'el'. 

maye  not 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical!  Politic,  b.  3.  §  S. 

A.  S.  Misdo-en,  misdeed. 


MIS-DO,  v.  "J        A.  S.  Misdo-en,  mudtsd. 
Misdu'f.r.        I       To  do  or  act,  to  conduct  or 
Misdo'ing,«.  (  behave,  wrongly,  criminally ;  to 
Misde'ed.      J  transgress,  to  offend,  to  sin. 
Awey !  dogter  Cordeille,  wider  schal  ich  now  tie  ? 
So  m  irh  iehe  habbe  the  mys  do,  that  y  lie  dar  the  y  se. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  35. 
Tho  dradde  he  sore  of  the  deth,  S;  hys  mysdede  of  thogte 
sore.— Id.  p.  391. 


,  p.  201. 

tthei  bacbiten  of  you  as  oUni sdocris,  thei 
■      -Wiclif.  1  Petir,  c.  2. 


Id.  Jon,  c.  1 

worth,  that  repreveth 


Tor  Salomon  saith:  He 
chidith  a  fool  for  his  folie, 

than  he  that  supporteth  him  and  preiseth  him 
doing,  and  laugheth 


I  folie. 


The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
Yet  held  it  more  humane,  more  heavenly  first, 
At  least  to  try,  and  teach  the  erring  soul. 
Not  wilfully  misdoing,  but  tinware 
Misled.  Millon.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 

At  length  a  maid  might  haue  passed  through  the  land 
with  a  bag  full  of  gold,  and  not  haue  met  a  misdooer  to  have 
bereft  her  of  the  same. 

Holinshed.  William  the  Conquerour,  an.  10S7. 

Pandulpli,  a  lawier,  and  Duraut,  atempler,  commingvnto 
King  John,  exhorted  him,  with  manie  terrible  words,  to 
leaue  his  stubnorne  disobedience  to  the  Church,  and  to  re- 
forme  his  misdooings. — Id.  K.  John,  an.  1211. 

For  malefactors,  whilst  that  their  misdeeds 

Repentance  expiates,  made  happy  bo, 

Do  (as  from  beds)  to  heaven  from  scaffolds  go. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  The  tenth  Houre. 

Like  catiffvile,  that  for  misdeed 

Rides  with  his  face  to  rump  of  steed.— Iludibras,  pt.  i.  c.3. 


IS-DOUBT,  v.  ~\       i.  e.  to  doubt, 
isdo'ubt,  n.  >  suspect,  wrongly 

isDot/BTFUL.        )  cause ;  also,  to  ft 


to  doubt,  to  fear,  to 

without 

fear  or  sus- 


MIS-DOUBT,  v, 

MlSDO' 

Mn 
pect  wrong  or  ill. 

Therefore  misdooldior,  loact  he  should  misguyde 
His  former  malice  to  some  new  assay, 
He  cast  to  keepe  himselfe  so  safely  as  he  may. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  vi.  c.  3. 
If  ever  heaven's  high  blessings  met  in  one  man, 
And  there  erected  to  their  holy  uses 
A  sacred  mind  fit  for  the  services, 
Built  all  of  polisht  honor,  'twas  in  this  man  : 
Misdoubt  him  not. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.  The  Double  Marriage,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Yorke.  Now  Yorke,  or  neuer,  Steele  thy  fearful  thoughts, 
And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
She  gan  to  cast  in  her  misdoublful  mynde, 
A  thousand  feares,  that  love  sicke  fancies  faine  to  fynde. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  v.  c.  6. 
His  leave  thus  taken,  on  his  way  he  went 
With  heavy  heart,  and  full  of  discontent, 
Misdoubting  much,  and  fearful  of  th'  event. 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

MIS-DRA'WING,  i.  e.   drawing  or  dragging', 
pulling— wrongly  ;  the  wrong  way. 

It  mote  nedes  be  so  (quod  I)  for  the  realme  ne  should  not 
partes—  Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.iii. 

MIS-DREAD,  v.  i.  e.  to  dread,  wrong,  or  ill. 

Needs  me  then  hope,  oi  doth  me  need  mis-dread. 

Bp.  Hall.  Defiance  to  Envy. 


MIS-EASE.)     i.e.  want  of,  destruction  of, 
Mise'asy.        jense;  pain,  penury. 

So  that  he  moste  for  myseise  awei  at  the  ende. 


R.  Brunne,  p.  3j. 
Euery  where,  and  in  alle  thingis,  I  am  taught  to  be  fillid, 

and  to  hungrc  and  to  nliunnd.  and  to  suli're  m~:t isle,  [pout. 
riam.]— Wiclif.   Filipcnsis,  c.  4. 


I  go  without  retoming  to  the  londe  of  misesc  &  darke- 
ncsse,  wheras  is  the  shadowe  of  deth. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

MIS-EDITION'.     A  wrong  edition,  an  edition 
erroneously  printed. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  who  hath 

made  tilings  lo  come  ;  follow  ing  a  mis  edition  of  the  vulgar 
which  perverts  the  sense,  by  making  a  wrong  stop  in  tin- 
sentence. — Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  3.  Case  10. 

MIS-EMPLO'Y,  v.  )      i.  e.    to  engage,  to  oc- 

Misemplo'ymext.  )  cupy,  to  busy,  to  exercise, 
wrongly,  uselessly,  improperly,  to  an  ill  purpose. 

This  year  also  he  made  proclamation  to  redress  the  mis- 
employment  of  lands,  or  goods  given  to  charitable  uses. 

Baker.  K.  James,  an.  1622. 

For  if  God  puts  it  in  the  prince's  power  to  be  able  to  pre- 
serve, undoubtedly  the  same  power,  misemployed,  will  be  as 
able  to  destroy  society. — South,  vol.  x.  Ser.  7. 

If  any  leisure  time  he  had  from  power, 

His  Ln-intss  was,  by  wrninu  to  persuade 
That  kings  were  useless  and  a  clog  to  trade. 

Dryden.  Absalom  S;  Achilophel. 

The  regrets  of  a  Prince,  for  having  lost  a  day,  were  noble 

and  generous  ;  but  had  he  intended  to  have  spent  it  in  acts 

of  generosity  to  his  greedy  courtiers,  it  was  better  lost  than 

unemployed  after  that  manner. 

MI'SER, 

Miserable.  I    rabile ,-    Sp.  Miserable ,-  Lat. 

Mi'serableness.  I   Miserabilis,  from  Miser,  (of 

Mi'serablv.  J   uncertain  origin, — perhaps 

Misera'tion.  the  Goth. J/iswr,  A.S.Aft's.) 

Mi'sery.  )  Miser  (by  our  eld  writers) 

is  applied  generally  to — 

A  wretched,  unhappy  person,  one  in  the  deepest 
affliction  or  distress ; — the  common  usage  is  more 
restricted. 

One  who  afflicts  or  distresses  himself,  denies 
himself  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life, 
through  covetousness  or  parsimony ;  one  who 
is  covetous  or  parsimonious  to  excess. 

Miseration,  i.  e.  commiseration,  (qv.) 

Thus  must  I  myser  Hue 
till  shee  by  friendly  ruth, 

Doe  pitie  mee  hir  loouing  thrall 
whose  deeds  shall  trie  his  truth. 
Turbervile.  The  Lover  declarelh  how  first  he  mas  taken,  $c. 

Miscrablcness 

Hath  brought  in  distress.— Skcllon.  Why  come  ye  not,  $c 

Driuen  I  was  to  harnesse  then  againe, 

Miserably  my  death  for  to  desire. 

Surrey.  Firgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 

God  of  his  miseration 

Send  better  reformacion. —  Skcllon.   Why  come  ye  not,  S,-c. 

Go  to  nowe ;  ye  ryche  men :  wepe,  and  howle  for  your 
miseries  that  shall  come  vpon  you. 

Geneva  Bible,  1561.  James,  v.  I. 
The  77ii5c;-  threw  himselfe  as  an  offall, 

Streight  at  the  foot  in  base  humilitee, 

Andcleped  him  his  leige,  to  hold  of  him  in  fee. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qveene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 


^        Fr.  Miserable  ,-    It.  Mise- 
rable:   Sp.  "~ 


Thy  hatred  for  this  misery  befallen, 
already  lost,  mee  than  thyself 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  1 


Tor  there  mentioning  happiness  and  miserohlonsss  affer 
denlli,  (where  he  might  have  showed  his  skill,  if  he  had 
any,)  he  plainly  Khiay;,  himself  an  arrant  naturalist. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  C42. 
The  King's  exchequer. 


Nor  all  1 


l  tin- 


Our  language,  by  a  peculiar  significance  of  dialect,  calls 
he  covetous  man  the  miserable  man. — South,  vol.viii.  Ser.ii. 


Their  galleons,  galleasses,  "allies,  ureas   and  zabras,  w-  re 

ii;/:,,i,///,/  shatter'.!,  inivin.:  [Loir  hulls   pierced  throng'-,  and 
throuoh,  their  oars  and  rudders  out  away,  their  tackling  all 


Oktys.  Life  of  Sir  1 


■  Ralegh,  p.  46. 
i  Upon 


O'ertop  the  lofty  wood,  th 

A  va  i.ihond  and  u-elcss  i 


no:.  Works,  vol.v.Dis.l 

ke 

i  the  wild. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  i 


sery's  darkest  cavern  known, 
useful  care  was  ever  nigh, 
-  hopeless  Anguish  pour'd  his  groan, 
1  lonely  Want  letir'd  to  die. 

Johnson.  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Robert  Level. 

iseru  marks  him  of  our  kind, 
see  him  lost,  alone,  afraid; 
f  body,  griefs  in  mind, 


Pronounce  him  Ma 


r  aid.— Crabbe.  Woman. 


MIS-ERE'CTED,  i.e.  erected,  or  raised, 
wrongly,  improperly. 

And  will  cause  those  miserecled  altars  to  be  beaten  down 
to  the  ground. 

Bp.  Hall.  Hard  Texts  of  Scripture.  Amos,  iii.  15. 

MISERICO'RDE.  Vr.  Misericorde ;  It.  Lat. 
and  Sp.  Misericordia.  Misericors  est  cujus  cor 
miseret,  whose  heart  feels  or  is  sensible  of  the 
miseri/  or  unhappiness  of  others,  one  who  compas- 
sionates or  sympathizes  with  them.  See  the  de- 
scription by  Chaucer. 

The  spices  of  misericorde  ben  for  to  lene,  and  eke  for  to 
yeve,  and  for  to  foryeve  and  relese,  and  tor  to  haue  pitee  in 
iierte,  and  conipasi.itnj  of  the  mischief  of  his  even  Cristen, 
and  also  to  chastise  ther  as  nede  is. 

Chaucer.  The  Persanes  Talt,  p.  J03. 

And  sonne,  if  that  thou  wolt  recorde 

The  vertue  of  misericorde. 

Thou  sighe  neuer  thilke  place, 

"Where  it  was  vsed,  lacke  grace. — Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

MIS- FALL,   v. 

happen,   or  come  t 

unfortunately. 
Although  thee  ones  on  a  time  misflle, 
"Whan  Vulcauus  had  caught  thee  in  his  las. 

Chaucer.   The  Knighles  Tale,  V.  2300. 

Thereat  she  gan  to  triumph  with  great  boast, 
And  to  upbrayd  that  chaunce  which  him  misfell, 

As  if  the  prise  she  gotten  had  almost 
With  spightfull  speaches,  fitting  with  her  well. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  v.  c.  5„ 


Dut.  Mis- fallen;    to  fall, 
pass,  wrongly,   injuriously 


E,  v.  ~\       A.  S. 
\.         >  errare, 


MIS-FARE,  v, 

MlSF 

Mispa'ring, 
proceed,  to  succeed. 
Tham  forthouht  fulle  s 

Ther  the  Seottis  misfoi 


I  all  the  cause  howe  i 
1  in  his  wide  £ 


A.  S.  Mis-far-art,   deviare, 

to  fare,    to   go 

wrong  way;    to 

fortunately,  unhappily. 


it.— Coicer.  Con.  A.  b. 
away  her  bear 


e  great  mo 
Crying  aloud  to  shew  her 
Unto  the  knights,  and  calling  ort  for  ayde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  tiueene,  b.  vi.  c.  3. 
For  all  the  rest  do  most-what  far  ami:, 

id.  Coliu  Clout's  come  home  again. 

MIS-FA'SHIONED,  i.e.  fashioned,  formed,  or 
made,  shaped  or  moulded,  wrongly. 

A  thing  in  reason  impossible,  thorough  their  misfashioned 
preconceit,  appeared  unto  them   no  less   certain,  than   if 
"     very  foreheads  of  all  the  crea- 
Providence. 

MIS-FEIGN,  v.  i.e.  to  feign,  to  invent,  contrive, 
or  pretend,  (a  likeness  or  resemblance,)  wrongly, 
wrongfully. 


hit  lo  !  the  virgin  comes  ;  who  all  this  whiu 
Amnsed  stands,  hersclfe  so  niorki  to  see 

ly  him,  who  has  the  guerdon  of  hia  guile, 
For  so  misfeigniag  her  true  knight  to  bee. 


MIS-FO'RMED,  i.e.  formed  or  framed,  made, 
fashioned,  or  shaped— ill. 
But,  when  he  saw  his  labour  all  was  vaine. 
With  that  miiformed  spright  he  baeke  returned  againe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  L  c.l. 

MIS-FORTUNE,  0.  )     i.e.  to  fortune,  to  hap- 
Misfo'rtuse,  n.  f  pen  or  cause  to  be  or 

happen,  wrongly,  unluckily,  unhappily.      And  mis- 
fortune, noun, — 

111  luck,  ill  hap  ;  calamity,  affliction. 

n  y*  lande  in  great 


And  sore  rcproch,  whenso  her  father  ( 

Should  of  his  dearest  daughter's  hard  misfortune heare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  3, 
The  Queene,    after  mariage,  was  concerned  with  childe, 
iut  it  misfort'ineil.Stotc,  Pref. 
Dark  shades  become  the  portrait  of  our  time  : 
Here  weeps  Misfortune,  and  there  triumphs  Crime  ! 

Waller.  To  my  Lad-/  Morton. 
Yet  ev'n  on  this  her  load  Misfortune  flings, 
To  press  the  weary  minutes'  flagging  wings  ; 


Joh 


the  day  returns 
jsotu  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 


MIS-FRA'MING,  n.  i.e.  forming,  fashioning, 

shaping — wrongly,  evilly. 

Some  other  suttle  shrewe  that  i?  of  his  counsaile  deceiued 
him  in  the  misseframinq  of  hys  matter  more  towarde  diui- 
sion  than  vnitye.— Sir  T.  Mure.   Workes,  p.  874. 

MIS-GET,  v.  i.e.  to  get,  to  procure,  to  produce 
— wrongly,  unlawfully,  unjustly. 
.    For  of  the  false  Moabites, 

Forth  with  the  strength  of  Amonites, 

Of  that  thei  were  first  mitifet, 

The  people  of  God  was  ofte  vpset 


sreal  and  in  Judee. 


Gower.  Con.  A. 


Leave,  favtor,  quickelv  tint  rr.isfjntten  weft 
To  him  that  hath  it'better  iustifyde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  1. 

MIS-GIVE,  v.  )     i.e.  to  give  or  grant  wrongly; 

Misgi'ving,  n.  (to  give  way,  to  yield,  to  relax, 
through  doubt  or  fear  of  wrong  or  evil ;  to  fail, 
through  Tearfulness  or  timidity,  want  of  courage 
ur  enuiidence. 


Great  joy  he  promised  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 
Solace  in  her  return,  so  long  delay 'd  ; 
Yet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill, 
Misgave  him.  Mil!  >n     Paradise  Lost, 


minde;,  and  soules,  and  spirits.— Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  §  9$$. 

If  we  nnd  differences  in  ourselves  sometimes,  it  argues 
that  grace  is  not  our  owne.  It  is  our  frailty,  that  those 
service':,  which  wo  are  forward  to.  aloofe  off,  we  shrink  at 
neere  hand,  and  fearfully  misseyive. 

Bp.Hall.  Cont.  The  Calling  of  Motes. 

No  man  should  reckon  every  doubting  or  mi-i/h  i,:a  of  his 
h.-nrt,  about  the  safety  of  his  spiritual  .Mate,  inconsistent 
with  that  con  fid. Dr.'  fnw;mls('ol  which  is  here  spoken  of  in 
the  text.— South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  12. 

There  is  nothing,  I  will  venture  to  say,  in  the  whole  com- 

pas.iofwhat  is  calif- 1  natural  Mi-i'm  or  modern  philosophy. 

that  can  in  the  small.:- 1  degree  lend  to  allay  or  remove  these 

natural,  these  unavoidable  ..-ii-git  ings  of  the  human  mind. 

Portent,  vol.  i.  Lcct.  y. 

MIS- GO,  v.  )      To  go  or  wend,   to  move  or 
Miswe'nd.       (pass  along,  wrongly,  the  wrong 

way ;  to  deviate,  to  err,  (so. )  from  the  right  way, 

path,  or  course. 


And  prest  ath  yin  i ■'..'. 


'  quod  she,  "  I  hai 
most  yon  to  the  cl 
i  the  Holy  Ghost  * 


e  men  that  let  a>n;u-ft>d,\ 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  S51. 
\isgo 
also. 
The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4253. 

jedde.-/tf.  Jh.  v.  4216. 

,—Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rest. 


Who  likewise  sought  lit- r  lover  long  miswent. 
The  gentle  Seuilaiiioui  who  ,■  heart  whileare 
:.:h  !ii'.;  with  jealous  discontent 
Had  fil'd',  that  he  to  fell  nveng  was  fully  bent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

MIS-GOVERN,  v.  A      i.  e.  to  govern,  to  rule 

Misgo'i  erkancb.         >  or  regulate,  direct,  guide, 

Misgo'vernmf.nt.       J  or  control;    to  exercise 

tower  or  authority;  wrongly  or  wrongfully,  ill  or 


Whosoever  deceives  a  man, 
in  to  ruin  him,  but  which 


s  not  only  do  all  thnt 
orse,  to  make  him  n; 
■  in  the  great  guide  of  1 


the  misguidance  of  which  must  naturally  engage  him  in 
those  courses  that  directly  tend  to  his  destruction. 

South,  vol.  i.  S*T.  1?. 
Aii  unbitlous,  or  rather  a  misguided  prince,  arose,  who 
deemed  all  these  privileges  to  be  concessions  of  his  prede- 
cessors, revocable  at  pleasure.— Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  9. 

MIS-HA'NDLE,  v.  )      Vut.Mis-handelen;  i.e. 
ing,  n.       )  to  handle,  or  take  by  the 


Had  never  worldly  man  so  high  degree 
As  Adam,  til  he  for  m if governance 
Was  driven  out  of  his  prosperitee. 

Chaucer.   The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  14,018. 

?r.  Cm.  A.  b.  v. 

Now  if  any  {m^gonerning  their  own  wittes)  do  fortune  to 
vse  that  for  a  spurre,  which  I  had  heere  appointed  for  a 
bridle,  I  can  none  otherwise  lament  it,  but  to  saie  that  I  am 
not  the  tirst  which  hath  been  misjudged. 

Gascoiyne.   To  the  Readers  generally. 

If  you  see  me  sinke  in  distress  'notwithstanding  that  you 
judge  me  quick  of  capacitie)  then  learn  you  to  mainteiue 
your  selues  swimming  i 
the  whirlpnoie  of  misgon 


Misha'ndlin 

I  hand,  wrongly,  improperly;    to  manage,  to  treat, 
wrongly,  improperly,  wrongfully,  injuriously. 

The  wardes  of  the  church  keie. 

Through  mishandlynge  ben  miswreint.—Gower.Con.A.  b.v. 

For  thoughe  verve  fewe  be  ouer  many?  to  be  so  wronge- 
fullye  myssehandtled  and  punyshed,  for  onelye  speakynBB 
agaynste  myssr-'irder  and  allusions,  yet  euermore  this  n'onie 
[mange)  muste  needes  importe  and  sygniiie  some  greater 
uombre  perde,  than  one  or  two  or  three.  -v    ' 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  899. 

As  the  sorest  and  the  moste  cruell  heynous  point,  in 
sondry  places   of    his    boke    this   pacifyer  preachtth   and 


Id.   To  t 


Where  rude  misanuern'd  hands,  from 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Richard's  head 
Rich.  II.  Act 


ue  bethr.e: 
Enyln 
tops, 


The  mis-governance  of  diet,  whereto  their  liberty  laves 
them  open  in  the  weaknesse  of  their  pupillage,  cannot  but 
be  extremely  prejudicial!.— Bp.  Hall.  Quo  f'ad'ts  t  s.  9. 
Besides  the  time3,  with  all  injustice  fraught 
Coucurr'd  with  such  confus'd  misgoverning. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 
But  then  it  is,  when  th'  age  (full  frought  with  crime) 
Lies  prostrate  unto  all  misgovernment. 

Id.  A  Panegyrick  to  the  King. 
And  now  I  ask  whether,  with  this  map  of  misyovernmeut 
before  me,  I  can  suppose  myself  bound  by  my  vote  to  con- 
tinue, upon  any  principles  of  pretended  publick  faith,  the 


MIS-GRA'CIOUS,  i.e.  ungrateful,  disagree- 
able. 

His  [Vulcanus]  figure 

Kuth  of  visage  arm  of  stature, 

Is  lothly,  and  masyracious  [i.e.  mis.]— Gower.  Con.A.  b.V. 

MIS-GRAFF,  v.  i.e. graffedor graved, wrongly 

or  unsuitably  ;    (the  stock  and  scion  not  suiting;) 
mis-matched. 

The  course  of  tru?  Inue  neuer  did  run  smooth, 
But  either  it  was  ditferent  in  blood  — 

Lyf.  Or  else  misyrajfed,  in  respect  of  years. 

Shakespeare.  Midi.  Night's  Dream,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

MIS-GRO'UNDED,  i.e.  grounded,  established, 
fixed,  or  settled,  wrongly,  upon  a  wrong  founda- 
tion. 

Now  that  he  only  over-staves  the  time  of  our  mis-grounded 

c\;     ,!.!;!  mi,  lu-  ii.. Ill    nut    slacken    his   pan-,   but  correct  «mr 
error.— Bp.Hall.  Satau't  Fiery  Darts  Quvnehed,T)ec.l.TH.Ii. 
This  question  of  yours  is  curious  and  misyrounded. 

Id.  Hard  Texts  of  Scripture,  Acts,  i.  7. 
From  me,  no  pulpit,  nor  misgronnded  law, 
Nor  scandall  taken  shall  this  cross  withdraw, 
It  shall  not,  for  it  cannot.  Donne.   The  Crosse. 

MIS-GUESS,  v.    i.e.   to  guess,  to  conjecture 

wrongly,  to  make  false  or  erroneous  conjectures 
or  suppositions. 

Some  false  shrewes  there  be  hee  mysse  gesseth  amonge, 
and  weneth  it  were  one,  where  in  dede  it  was  another,  \'  so 
in  stede  of  one  felouv,  to  1\  rUl  there  cr.mmeth  twaync. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  976. 

MIS-GUIDE,  v.  >      i.  e.  to  guide,  to  show  or 
MisgoYdancr.       (point  out  the  wrong  way  or 

path;  to  direct,  to  conduct,  to  manage — wrongly, 
erroneously. 


4,450. 


Let  reason  be  thy  guyde. 

For  he  maie  soone  hym  sclfe  nti>yuyde 

That  seeth  not  the  pcrill  tolbre  —  Gower.  Con.  A. 


Dut.  Mis-happen  ;  i.  e.  to 
hap,  to  come  into  our  hold  or 
possession,  to  fall  or  befall,  to 
come  to  pass,  wrongly,  un- 
luckily, unfortunately,  calami- 


MIS-HAP, 

Misha'p.b. 
Misha'fpen 

MlSHA'rPT. 

Misha'ppini 

tously. 

Why  felle  him  suilk  chance,  1-  this  ilk  mishap  I 

For  of  Gode's  ordinance  he  forsoke  the  schap. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  Jul 

Many  grete  mishappes,  many  hard  trauaile.— Id.  p.  175. 

Alle  his  mishappyng  felle.  he  com  in  to  Pountif.—  Id.  p.  C8. 

Boate  S:  deignouse  pride  8r  ille  avi semen t 

Mishapnes  oftentlde,  &  dos  many  be  schent.—  Id.  p.  2S9. 

On  tho  that  God  lufVs  lest  miyh  ipp  n;  n;t  salle  falle, 

That  kepe  not  his  bihest,  thei  ere  vngraciouse  alle. 

Id.  p.  290 

And  Fortune  mi  shaping.—  Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Sorweful  and  miJiappy  is  the  condition  of  a  poure  beggar 
for  if  he  axe  not  his  mete  he  dieth  for  hunger,  and  if  lie  a.\e 
he  dieth  for  shame.—  Id.   Tale  of  Melibeut. 

For  many  a  vice,  as  saith  the  clerke, 

There  hongen  vpon  slouthes  lappe, 

Of  suche  as  make  a  man  mishappe.— Gower.  Con.A.h.  iv, 

What  wit  haue  wordes  so  prest  and  forceable, 

That  may  coulaine  my  great  mishappinesse  t 

Wyatl.   Complaint  vpon  Loue,  §c, 


Ills  \<  .-Tcfull  freemls  v 

Ne  dare  to  weeye.  n 

Th.-  heavie  hap, 


e  out  the  wofull  night, 
emiu  to  vnderstand 
i  them  is  alight, 


Afraid,  least  to  themselves  tlie  UKe  mts.'iapen  miglit. 

Spens&r.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  3. 
Eut  what  mi-Ji.ij>  thus  !   n_-  him  fro  nivselfe  removes. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  8. 
By  such  mi*haps  the  prosperiiie  of  the  Danes  so  much 
flourishing  of  late,  bei'an  now  manifesllie  to  derate. 

Holinshei.  Historie  of  Scotland.  Gregorie,  an.  876. 
Ay  me  !  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  im-<MVs  v  ith  cold  iron  ! 
What  plaguy  mischiefs  and  mishaps 
Do  dog  him  still  with  after  claps.— Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

MIS-HEARD,  v.     Dut.  Mis-hoorcm  i.e.  to 

hear  wrongly,   erroneously.      See   Misspeak   for 
example. 

MIS-IMAGINA'TION,  i.e.  wrong  imagination, 
wrong  fancy,  wrong  conception. 

Who  can  without  indignation  looke  upon  the  prodigies 
which  litis  mis-imayinati-m  produces  in  that  other  -ex. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Righteous  Mammon. 

MIS-IMPROVE,  v.  I     i.  e.  to  improve,  to  en- 

Misimpuo'vement.  J  hance,  to  cultivate,  to  in- 
crease, to  strengthen,  wrongly,  to  wrong  purposes, 
faultily.      To  fail  in  <>r  neglect  the  improvement. 

God  can  continue  wnrMly  rulus  to  men,  even  when  they 
abuse  them  ;  hut  if  a  spiritual  talent  be  misimproved,  it  must 
be  taken  away.— South,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  12. 

Their  neglect  and  misimprovement  of  that  season,  implied 
in  Christ's  wish  that  they  had  known  and  improved  it. 

MIS-INCLI'NE,  v,  i.e.  to  incline,  to  dispose, 
to  affect — wrongly,  erroneously. 

Our  judgements  are  perverted,  our  wills  depraved,  and 
our  nffertintis  mis-im-titied,  and  set  upon  vile  nnd  unworthy 
objects  —  Svuth,  vol.  x.  Ser.  1. 


Mis 

MIS-INFE'R,  v.  i.e.  to  infer,  to  induce,  or 
deduce,  wrongly,  erroneously  ;  to  make  wrong  or 
erroneous  inferences  or  inductions. 

Nestorius  teaching  rightly  that  God  and  man  are  distinct 
natures,  did  thereupon  mh-infcrre  that  in  Christ  those 
natures  can  by  no  conjunction  make  one  person. 

Hooker.   Eecl^iastirall  Politie,  b.  v.  §  52. 

MIS-INFO'RM,  v.  \  i.  e.  to  present  to  and 
Misinformation.  V impress  upon  the  mind 
Misinfo'rmer.  J  wrong  forms  or  ideas ;  to 

give  or  convey  wrong  ideas  ;    to  convey  or  com- 
municate, to  tell  or  relate  what  is  false. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 


Least  by  som  fair  appeering  good  surpns  d 

■ 
To  do  what  God  expressly 


forbid. 
Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 
tinst  him  for  concluding  with 
H  Appeals  to  Ccesar,  c.  22. 


hereupon,   I  ■ 


tongues  of  his  misinform*™.  I  would  cast  up  my  rochet. 

Bp.  Hall.  Some  Specialities  of  his  Life. 
"  A  grace,  which  if  I  could  believe, 
I've  not  the  conscience  to  receive." 
"  That  conscience,"  quoth  Hudibras, 
"  Is  misinformed;  I'll  state  the  case."— Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c. I. 

That  he  might  not  through  any  mistake  in  point  of  me- 
mory misinform  me,  he  did  me  the  favour,  at  my  request,  to 
look  out  the  notes  he  had  written  for  his  own  and  his 
prince's  information.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  681. 

We  do  not  say,  that  a  man  is  always  guilty  of  sin  before 
God,  when,  upon  a  misinformation  of  judgment,  he  omits 
that  which  God's  law  hath  commanded  ;  or  doth  that  which 
God's  law  hath  forbidden. 

Sharp,  vol.  ii.  A  Discourse  of  Conscience. 

MIS-INSTRU'CT,  v.  i.e.  to  instruct,  to  teach, 
to  guide,  to  direct — wrongly,  erroneously. 

Touching  them  from  whom  we  craue  that  mercie  which 
Is  not  to  be  obtained,  let  vs  nnt  thinke  that  our  Sauiour  did 
j  disciples,  willing  them  to  pray  for  the  peace 


So  were  they  happy  in  working  off  the  harms  of  their 
abused  studies  and  labours,  correcting  by  the  clearness  of 
their  own  judgment  the  ei 


MIS-ZNTE'NDED,  i.c.  intended,  designed,  di- 
rected— wrongly,  wrongfully. 
When  suddenly,  with  twincle  of  her  eye, 
The  damzell  broke  his  misintended  fan.— Spenser,  son. 16. 

MIS-INTE'RPRET,v.>      i.e.  to  interpret,  to 
Misinte'rpreter.  )  explain,  to  expound — 

wrongly,  erroneously. 

My  selfe  a  prince,  by  fortune  of  my  birth, 
Neere  to  the  king  in  blood,  and  neere  in  loue, 
Till  you  did  make  him  mis-interprete  me. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
'  However  infamy  or  envy  may  work  in  other  men  to  do 
her  fretful  will  against  this  discourse,  yet  the  experience  of 
your  own  uprightness  mii-iat<:r}ireted,  will  put  ye  in  mind 
to  give  it  free  audience  and  generous  construction. 

Milton.  Doctrine  of  Divorce.  To  the  Parlament. 


Their  mis-inierpretation  of  the  lav 
onomy)  urges  no  less. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Con 


;'!!i;i;-:.l  i 


)  (Deuter- 


agaiust.— Milton.  Doctrine  of  Divorce.  To  the  Parlament. 

And  saints  have  freedom  to  digress, 

And  vary  from  them  as  they  please  ; 

Or  misinterpret  them  by  private 

Instructions.  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

Supposing  there  be  some  few  obscure  texts,  which  un- 
itable  persons  may  he  apt  to  misinterpret  to  their  own  and 
utben'  di^nuk-i  :  ye'  i<  it  n.:t  lit  that  the  whole  teimur,  the 
whole  design  and  perpetual  aim  of  scripture,  should  be  the 
interpreter  of  pank'i.;!,!,-  ro  ■  hji  :;■(■:;  l—Jortin,   Diss.  2. 

Mr.  Hume's  great  principle  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
,  which  (as  I  before  hinted)  is  only  that  of  Locke 
greater 


conciseness,  but  in  a  manner  still  lees  liable  t 
tation.— Stewart.  Philosophical  Essays,  L'ss.l 
VOL.  U. 


MIS 

MIS-INTRE'AT,  v.  i.  e.  to  entreat  or  treat,  to 
deal  with,  evilly,  injuriously,  harmfully. 

So  that  had  a  man  done  neuer  so  much  harme  (as  Caxton 


ais   story)  if   he  might  om 

>  not  lawful  for  any  to  misin 

vd  Grafto 


MIS-JOIN,  v.  i.  e.  to  join,  to  unite,  to  com- 
bine, to  connect,  wrongly,  improperly,  unsuitably. 
Oft  in  her  [Reason's]  absence  mimic  fansie  wakes, 
T.i  imit;t.te  her;    but  mir.iti-jnhui  shapes 
Wilde  work  produces  oft. — : Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 
And  Luther,  more  mistaking  what  he  read, 
Misjoins  the  sacred  body  with  the  bread. 

[Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

MIS-JUDGE,  v.  \     i.  e.  to  judge,  to  deem  or 
Misjt/dgment.        )  doom,  wrongly, erroneously; 

to  have,  hold,  or  give,  wrong  sentence  or  opinion  ; 

to  sentence,  to  determine,  to  distinguish,  wrongly, 

erroneously. 

Now  if  any  (misgoverning  their  own  wittes)  do  fortune  to 
vse  that  for  a  spurre,  which  I  had  heere  appointed  for  a 
bridle,  I  can  none  otherwise  lament  it,  but  to  saie  that  I  am 
not  the  first  which  hath  been  misjudged. 

Gascoigne.   To  the  Readers  generally. 

And  therefore  no  more  my  sue  iudge  any  manne  determi- 
nate^ and  in  certayne,  than  he  that  woulde  say  thus,  as 
manye  menne  saye  indeed.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  952. 

The  mis-judgment  in  case  of  a  pecuniary  damage  or  banish- 
ment, may  be  afterwards  capable  of  being  reversed,  and 
upon  a  new  traverse  the  cause  may  be  fetcht  about  at 
further  leisure;    whereas  death  once  inflicted  is  past  all 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  2.  Case  6. 
This  temper  mixed  of  jealousy  and  malice  is  that  which 
makes  those   two   odious  actions   so  familiar  to  men,   to 
suspect  and  misjudge. — South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  11. 

That  Clarendon  might  misjudge  the  motive  of  his  retire- 
ment is  the  more  probable,  because  he  has  evidently  mistaken 
the  commencement  of  his  poetry,  which  he  supposes  him 
not  to  have  attempted  before  thirty. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Waller. 

MIS-KEE'PING,  i.e.  wrong  or  insufficient 
keeping,  retaining,  or  preserving. 

To  lese  his  loue  by  miskeping  thorowe  his  owne  doing. 

Chaucer.  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 

MIS-KI'NDLED,  i.e.  kindled,  lighted,  excited 
— wrongly,  erroneously. 

Such  is  the  mis-kindled  heat  of  some  vehement  spirits. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Mischief  of  Faction. 

MIS-KNOW,  v.  i.  e.  to  know,  to  perceive, 
to  understand — wrongly,  erroneously. 

Thamyable  fortune  maiste  thou  sene  ahvay  wyndy  and 
flowyng,  and  euer  misknowing  of  her  self. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world,  that  they  do  more  mis- 
know  than  themselves. 

Bp.  Hall.   /( ickedne:;s  •  </  making  a  fruitful  Land  barren. 

How  apt  are  we,  if  thou  dost,  never  so  little,  vary  from 
our  apprehensions,  to  mis-know  thee,  and  to  wrong  our 
selves  hy  our  mis-opinions?— Id.  font.   The  Resurrection. 

MIS-LAY,  v.  To  lay,  to  put  or  place  down, 
wrongly,  wrongfully,  inconveniently ;  to  repose, 
to  deposit,  in  a  wrong  place. 

For  travaille  of  his  gost  he  groneth  sore, 
And  oft  he  routeth,  for  his  hod  mislau. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  V.3G47. 

The  mislaier  of  a  mere  stone  is  to  blame.     But  it  is  the 

unjust  Judge  that  is  the  capitall   remover  of  land-markes, 

when  he  derineth  amisse  of  lands  and  property.— .Bacon.  Ess. 

The  casualty  of  their  mis-laying  doth  not  alter  their  pro- 

prietie,  they  are  still  his  that  lost  them. 

Bp.llall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  1.  Case  9. 

MI'SLE,  v.  )      Dut.   Micselen,   mislen ;    rorare 
Mi'slino,  n.  ftenuem  pluviam,  (Kilian;)  nebula 
pluerc,  (Skinner.)  ..  . 

To  rain  a  small  rain,  clouding  or  darkening,  like 
mist.     See  Mist. 
Of  Pliades  he  preached  with  their  drowsy  chere 
Immoystred  with  mislyng.—Skeltan.  Crowne  of  Laurel!. 
Oft  use,  doeth  weare  an  iron  cote, 
As  misting  drops,  hard  flints  in  time  doth  pearse. 

Gascoigne.  A  Remembravnee,  3,-e. 
My  doctrine  droppe  as  doeth  ye  rayne,  and  my  speach 
the  mysehjng  vpu  the  herbes, 


doeth  the  dew,  and 
and  as  the  droppea  vpon  the 

Bible,  1551,  Dcuterc 
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Up  Colin  up,  ynough  thou  mounted  hast, 

Now  ginnes  to  mizzle,  hye  we  I 
Spenser.  Shephe, 


Calender.  November. 


Misle'adee.  )  Mis-leyden ;     i.  e.     to   lead, 

guide,  or  conduct,  wrongly,  erroneously,  astray ; 
to  show  the  wrong  way. 
But  in  the  last  shoure,  sooth  to  tell, 
The  folke  of  Troy  hem  selven  so  misleden, 
That  with  the  worse  at  night  home  thev  fleden. 

Chaucer.  Troilus  tf  Creslide,  b.  lv. 


Alas  what  can  they  teach,  and  not  mislead. 

Ignorant  of  themselves,  of  God  much  more, 

And  how  the  world  began,  and  how  man  fell. 

Degraded  by  himself,  on  grace  depending? 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,' 

Those  poor  souls  therefore  who  doe  zealously  walk  ! 
wrong  way,  wherein  they  are  set  by  ill  guides,  may  not 
put  into  the  same  rank  with  their  wicked  mis-leaders. 


Halt.   CiirislU 


My  thoughtless  youth  was  wing'd  with  vain  desires, 
My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wand'ring  tires, 
Follow'd  false  lights.—  Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
The  use  of  such  a  study  [Moral  Philosophy]  depends  upon 
this,  that  without  it,  the  rules  of  life  by  which  men  ara 
ordinarily  governed,  oftentimes   mislead  them,  through  a 
defect  either  in  the  rule,  or  in  the  application. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  i.  C.  1.  pt.  I. 

As  he  [FalstafF]  was  to  be  the  chief  seducer  and  misleader 
of  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown,  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
poet  to  qualify  him  for  that  part  in  such  a  manner  as  should 
give  probability  and  even  a  plea  to  the  temptation. 

Observer,  No.  73. 

MIS-LE'ARNED,  i.  e.  who  has  taken  wrong, 
erroneous  conceptions  or  notions  ;  who  has  been 
taught  wrongly ;  who  has  gained  or  acquired 
useless  knowledge. 

Such  is  this  [prodigious  match]  which  you  have  here  pro- 
pounded in  the  behalf  of  your  friend,  whom  it  seems  a  tnis* 
learned  advocate  would  faine  bear  up  in  a  course  altogether 
unjustifiable.— Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Add.  Case  1, 

MI'SLEN.     See  Miscbllane,  Mastlin. 

MIS-LIKE,  v.  }       A.  S.  Mis-lician ,-    i.  e.   to 
Misli'ker.  >  have  an  ill  will  or  inclination  j 

Misli'king,  n.  J  to  have  no  favourable  will  or 
inclination. 

Now  the  Sarazin  mislikes,  to  Mahoun  mad  thei  mone. 

R.Brunne,  p.  174. 
bed  he  lieth  a  night  and  siketh. 


She  asketh  him  a 


Chau 


And  yet  my  people  would  not  hear, 

Nor  hearken  to  my  voice  ; 
And  Israel,  whom  I  lov'd  so  dear, 

Mislik'd  me  for  his  choice.  Milton,  Pa.  81. 

King.  Setting  your  skornes,  and  your  mislike  aside, 
Tel]  me  some  reason,  why  the  Lady  Gray 
Should  not  become  mv  witY-.  am!  England's  Queen! 

Shakespeare.  3  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.  «c. 


Stow. 


.III.. 
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MIS-LIVE,  v.  \     i.  e.  to  live,  or  pass,  or  spend 
Misli'ving,  n.     f  their  life — wrongly^  wickedly. 
In  R.  Gloucester,  mis-belived,  (qv.) 
In  his  elleuent  gere  com  folk,  that  misleued, 
Aruved  on  Brittrik,  &•  sore  thei  him  greued. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  10. 
Enid  mislyuyng,  haunted  maumetrie. — Id.  p.  320. 

O  old,  unholsome,  and  mislived  man, 
Calcas  I  meane,  alas,  what  eiled  thee 
To  ben  a  Greek,  sens  thou  art  borne  Trojan  ? 

Chaucer.   Troilus  #  Creseide,  b.  It. 


Trustyng, 
so  should  he 
and  forsoke  t 


iod  was  angry  for  their  wickednesse,  euen 
giue  them  of  hys  mercy  if  they  repented 
misseliuing. — Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  30. 


Spenser.  Shepheartts  Calender.  May, 


MIS 

MIS-LOOK,  v.  i.e.   to  look,  to 

the  sight — wrongly,  unluckily. 
Onide  telleth  in  his  bnke 
Ensample  toucliend  of  mulokg. 
And  saith,  how  vilome  ther  was  01 
■thy  Iorde,  which  Acteon 


Was  hote. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.i 


MIS-MAKE,  v.  Dut.  Mis-mreken  ;  I  e.  made, 
framed,  fashioned,  or  performed— wrongly,  erro- 
neously. 

But  prouydeth  that  they  [translations]  shal  not  be  read  ii 

theybemtoe-nuKfe,  til  they]    I     ?oodi  laminaclon  amended. 

Sir  T.  More.  Wcrkr.s,  p.  234. 

MIS-MA'NAGE,  v.  >     i.e.  to  manage,  to  guide, 
Mismanagement.      )  direct,    or     conduct  — 
wrongly,  erroneously. 

And  indeed  if  it  were  not  so,  the  debates  of  most  princes' 
councils,  and  tli ■•  business  »f  assemblies  would  be  in  danger 
to  be  miimanatfd,  since  those  who  are  rely'd  upon,  and  have 
usually  a  preat  stroke  in  them,  are  not  always  such,  who 
have  the  good  luck  to  be  perfectly  knowing  in  the  forms  of 
syllogism,  or  expert  in  mode  and  figure. 

Locke.  Of  Humane  Understanding,  h.  iv.  c.  17.  s.4. 


Id.  O/Cii 


,  puhlick  afTii 


happen  not  upon 

3.  22; ;. 


The  falls  of  favourites,  projects  of  the  great, 

Ail  neither  wholly  false,  nor  wholly  true. 

Pope.  The  Temple  of  Fame. 

The  fault  is  in  man  himself,  if  a  principle  implanted  in 
Mm  for  his  good  becomes  by  negligence  and  mismanagement 
the  instrument  of  his  ruin.— Bp.  Hartley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  28. 

MIS-MARK,  t\  i.  e.  to  mark,  to  sign,  to  note — 
wrongly,  erroneously. 

Hnwbeit  of  trouth  I  cannot  denye.  but  yt  in  a  side  after 
mi.T.-e  m.uh-r.t  with  the  nnumher  of  .249,  which  should  haue 
been  marked  the  noumher  of  .259;  there  we  found  the 
matter  in  that  place.-5irr.il/t-re.   Workes,  p.  1135. 

i.  e.    measured,    meted, 
wrongly,  erroneously. 
With  aim  mU-mennur'd,  and  impetuous  speed, 
Some  darling,  strike  their  ardent  wish  far  off, 
Through  fury  to  possess  it.—  Young.  Complaint,  Night  5. 

MIS-ME'TRE,  i.e.  wrong  metre  or  measure, 
(sc. )  of  syllables,  or  combinations  of  syllables. 
And  for  there  is  so  great  diversite 

i  English,  and  in  writing  of  cur  long, 


So  I 
Ne  t 


i  God  that  none  miswrite 

for  defaut  of  long. 
Chaucer.  Troilus  $  Creseide, 


i  above  quoted  from  Homer, 


MIS-NAME,  v.  \      Dut.  Mis-naemen  :    i.  e.  to 
M ts no' m eh.  (name,  denominate — wrongly, 

erroneously  ;  to  give  a  wrong  or  false  name. 
Where  hear-say  knowledge  sits  on  public  names 
And  bold  conjecture  or  extols  or  blames. 
Spring  p.->.rty  libels  ;  from  whose  ashes  dead, 
A  monster,  mts/iani'd  History,  lifts  its  head. 

Savage.  On  False  Historians. 
A^d  refers  to  thi 
"Where  mules,  I 

BtjTom,  Ep.  1.  To  G.  Lloyd,  Esq. 
And  that  thing  made  a  sound  and  show 
Which  mortals  have  misnamd  a  beau. 

Beattie.   The  Wolf  S?  Shepherds. 

'  Many  of  the  changes,  by  a  great  misnomer,  called  Par- 
liamentary reforms,  went,  not  in  the  intention  of  all  the 
professors  ami  supporters  of  them,  undoubtedly,  but  went 
in  their  certain,  and.  in  my  opinion  not  very  remote  effect, 
home  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  constitution  of  this 
kingdom.— Burke.  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

MIS-NU'MBER,  v.  i.e.  to  count,  to  reckon- 
wrongly,  erroneously. 

"Which  might  well  make  it  suspected  that  the  armies  by 
sea,  before  spoken  of.  were  misnumb  red. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  V.  c.  1.  8.  8. 


MIS-NC'RTURE,  v.  To  nurture,  train  or 
bring  up — wrongly,  erroneously. 

God  and  his  seer  lonkt  through  these  children,  at  the 
parents,  at  all  Israel,  he  would  punish  the  parents  mis- 
tiurhtrjxg  tiu-ir  children  with  the  death  of  those  children, 
Which  they  had  mis  taught 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Elisha  cursing  the  Children. 

MJS-OBSE'RVE,  v.  i.e.   to  observe,  regard, 

remark— wrongly,  erroneously. 


MIS 

They  understand  it  [reasoning]  as  early  as  they  do  Ian 


MIS-OPI'NION,  i.  e.  wrong  or  erroneous 
opinion,  thought,  or  notion.  See  Misknow,  for 
another  example. 

But  where  the  heart  is  forestalled  with  miss-opinion, 
ablative  directions  are  first  needful!  to  unteaeh  error,  ere  we 
can  learue  truth.—  Bp.  Hall,  Ser.  15.  Sept.  1622. 


MIS-O'RDER,  v. 
Miso'rder,  n. 
Miso'roerly. 
faultily,  viciously. 


>or  re« 
J  or   to 


to  order,   to    rule, 

regulate,   to  compose, 

wrongly, 


But  I  mervele  the  lesse  that  th 
ome  in  the  court ;  for  common  111 


sorders  be  amonges 
for  common  lie  in  the  contrie  also  everie 
is  gone,  bashfulnesse  is  vanished. 

Asc/iam.  The  Schote- Master,  b.  i. 

Calphurnius  being  thus  at  quiet  on  that  side,  intended 
wholie  to  reform e  all  mUor&er*  amongst  the  Britains. 

Holinshed.  Historie  of  Scotland.  Ethodius. 

He  [David]  purged  his  court  also  in  such  wise  of  all  vicious 
rule  and  muordered  customes,  that  his  whole  familie  was 
giuen  onelie  to  the  exercise  of  virtue.— Id.  lb.  Dauid. 


It  was  enacted,  that  all  persons  above  the  age  of  four- 
teene  yeares,  heimr  tak^n  beL'-rin-j.  vagrant  &■  wandring  mis- 
nrderln,  should  be  apprehended,  whipped,  and  brent  through 
the  gristle  of  the  right 


MIS 


•rfore  sith  the  world  hath  had  in  these  men  to  frosh 
snee  how  dangerous  such  active  errors  are,  it  must 
?nd  you  though,  touching  the  sequell  of  your  present 
twaiioiu,  mucli  more  be  doubted,  then  your  owoe 
<  and  purposes  doe  haply  avme  at. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiaslicall  Poliltt,  Pret 
■at  the  whole  point  of  sinning,  or  not  sinning,  in  fol- 


:.—  Slow.  Q.  Elizabeth, 


MIS-O'WNING,  n.    i.  e.  owning,  acknowledg- 
ing, or  avowing — wrongly,  erroneously. 


Archb.  of  Canterbury. — Slow.  Hen.  VI.  an.  1-HQ. 

MIS-PA'SSION,  i.e.  wrong  passion  or  feeling. 

But  I  say  unto  you.  that  nut  only  the  outward  act  of 
murder  is  a  breach  of  the  law,  but  the  inward  mis-nossinn  of 
the  heart  also.— Bp.  Hall.  Hard  Texts  of  Script.  Matt.  v.  22. 


MIS-PEND,   or  rather  Mis-spend,  i>.   i.  e.  to 
spend,  to  dispose  of,  to  disburse,  to  distribute — 
ongly,   improperly,   extravagantly;    to  waste, 
exhaust. 


Andmuche  wo  worth  h 


P.uU 


:<p/-,i»rlli. 


Alas  how  vnhappie  was  this  woful  hour, 

Wherein  is  thus  misperuled  my  seruice, 
For  mine  intent  and  eke  my  true  labour, 

To  none  etTWt  may  mme  in  any  wise. 

Chaucer.   The  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen. 

For  if  transported  with  a  base  repose, 

Thou  didst  (as  tlinu  clnsl  not)  mispend  thy  prime, 

Or  wlnt  a  f;iir  occasion  would'st  thou  lose, 

Which  after  would  thee  grieve,  though  out  of  time. 

Stirling.  A  Parcenesis.  To  Prince  Henry. 

If  your  negligence,  your  riotous  mis-spence  had  empaired 
your  estate,  then  Satan  had  impoverished  vou. 

Bp.  Hail,  Ep.  10.  Dec.  2. 

iir  mispence  of  money,  and  that  which  farre  transcends 

all  treasures,  of  pretious  peerelesse  time  will  ouer-ballance 

all  the  good,  that  the  most  refined  stage-playescan  produce. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastrix,  pt.  1,  Act  2, 

For  the  genial  moisture,  due 

To  apples,  otherwise  mispends  itself 

In  barren  twigs,  and  for  the  expected  crop, 

Nought  but  vain  shoots  and  empty  leaves  abound. 

J.Philips.  Cider. 


!RSU'ADE,  u  ^       i.e.  to  pe 
i'asion.  J- advise,  solicit 

ua'sibleness.     J  vail  upon — w 


persuade, 

'   or  pre- 

rongly, 


MIS-PERSU'ADE, 
M 
M 
erroneously. 

Poor  seduced  souls  they  i 

that,  which  have  procured  their  reverence  and  honour. 
Bp.  Hall.  The  Free  Pris 

Sons  of  mispersunsii'leness.  that  will  not  be  drawn  0] 
tuaied  by  the  tendered  mercies  of  God. 

Leighlon.  Com,  Peler,  i.  1' 
1293 


MIS- PL  ACE,  v.  >      To  place,  put,  or  station— 
Mispla'cing,  n.      )  wrongly,    erroneously;    to 
put  in  a  wrong  place. 

Elb.  Proue  it  before  these  varlets  here;  thou  honourable 
man,  proue  it. 
Esc.  Doe  you  heare  how  he  misplace.. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii.  8C.  1. 

John  hath  seiz'd  Arthur,  and  it  cannot  be 
That  whiles  warme  life  plays  in  tl.at  infant's  veines, 
The  misploc'd  John  should  entertain  an  houre, 
One  minute,  nay  one  quiet  breath  of  rest. 

Id.  King  John,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
The  cross  falling  of  a  little  accident,  the  omission  of  a 
ceremony,  or  the  misplacing  of  a  circumstance,  may  deter- 
mine all  fortunes  for  ever. — South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  2. 

But.  with  much  general  reverence  for  the  opinion!  of 
these  learned  commentators.  1  am  persuaded  that  the  stops 
have  been  mrsplured  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  by  the 
Jewish  critics  upon  the  last  revision  of  the  text. 

Bp.  Hortley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

MIS-PRINT,  v.  i.  e.  to  pnnt,  to  press,  to 
mark,  stamp  or  infix — wrongly,  erroneously. 

There  might  haue  bene  some  nucrsight,  either  in  himself 

or  in   the  printer,   by   misse  renting    or   by  mi.se  pryntyrge 

those  figures  of  algorisrne  —  Sir  T.Moie.  Workes,  p.  772. 

MIS-PRISE,  or  ^        Fr.    Mespriser,    to    mis- 
Mespri'-e,  v.  I  prize,  is  literally  to  mistake i 

Mispri'sino,  n.       [and    misprision,    mislaliing. 
Misptti'stoN.  J  By    old    statutes,    justices 

have  power  to  amend  the  misprision  of  clerks;  or 
others  in  writing  one  letter  or  one  syllable  too 
much  or  too  little.  (See  Postal,  title—  Amend- 
men's.  )  Pris  is  the  past  part,  of  the  Fr.  Prendre, 
to  take.  A  prize  is  something  taken  ;  and,  con. 
sequentially,  valued:  to  prize  is.  thus. — to  value, 
to  esteem  highly :  hence  misprise  is  to  set  a  wrong 
priee  or  value  upon,  to  value  too  little,  to  dis- 
esteem,  to  disregard,  to  disrespect,  to  neglect,  to 
contemn.  In  English  law,  besides  the  usage  above 
mentioned,  misprisions  and  contempts,  in  certain 
cases,  were  and  still  are  considered  as  terms  of 
equivalent  import. 

To  misprise. — to  mistake;  (met.')  to  misappre- 
hend, to  misunderstand;  consequentially,  to  set  a 
wrong  or  inadequate  price  or  value  upon,  to  dis- 

And  see  Apprehend,  Apprize,  Hand,  X.c. 


And  eke  reward  the  wretch  for  his  mespritc 
As  may  be  worthy  of  his  haynous  sin. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii 

These  cautions  were  exceeding  weighty,  if  Xerxe 
stinacy  had  not  ml.prUed  them. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  iii.  c. 

To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head 

By  the  misprising  of  a  maide  too  vertuous 

For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  III 


alLswlute  ]or.!- 


Bp.Hull.  Cases  of  Consi 


i  Dec.  4.  Case  10 


WTio,  for  a  few  misprision,  of  wit. 

Are  charg'd  by  those  who  ten  times  worse  commit. 

Butler.  Upon  Criliet. 
The  aged  Harper,  howsoe'er 
His  only  friend,  his  harp,  was  dear, 
Liked  nit  to  hear  it  ranked  so  high 
Above  hi.  (lowing  poesy; 
Less  liked  he  still,  that  scornful  jeer 
Misprised  the  land  he  loved  so  dear. 

Scott.  Lay  of  the  Last  Zlitutrel,  ft  A 


MIS 

MIS-PROCE'EDING,  i.e.  wrong  proceeding. 

All  which  errors  and  misproceedings  they  doe  fortify  and 
i  opinions,  and 

Bacon.  Of  Church  Controversies. 

MIS-PROFE'SS,  v.     To  profess,  to  declare, 
to  avow — wrongly. 

Keep  me  bar 
healing  the  sout,  or  me  m 
thee  in  the  church,  or  not   ^  ^.^  ^  ^  ^ 

MIS-PRONO'UNCE,  v.    i.e.   to   pro«o«ncc, 

speak,  utter,  or  articulate — wrongly,  erroneously. 

There  while  they  acted,  and  over-acted,  among  other 

young  scholars.  I  was  a  spectat 


gall... 


Millo. 


Mil   fnnl,  ;    they  made   S] 
<tc'ii,  and  1  mislikd  ;  at 

Apology  for  Stnectymn 


MIS-PROUD,  i.  e.  proud,  haughty,  elated— 
wrongly,  to  excess. 
And  now  I  fall.    Thy  tough  commixture  melts, 

Impairing  Jleurv.  si i ,-n j t h'l, lul;-  niiytnud  Yorke. 

Shakespeare.  3  Pt.  Uen.  VI.  Act  ii.  sc.  6. 

MIS- QUE  ME,  v.  i.  e.  (A.S.  Queeman,  placere, 
to  qucme,  to  please,)  to  displease,  to  offend. 
But  if  any  man  these  misqueme, 
He  shall  he  baighted  as  a  bere. 

The  Plowman's  Tale,  pt.  iii.  Imputed  to  Clusucer. 

MIS-QUOTE,  v.  i.e.  to  quote  or  cite— wrongly, 
erroneously. 
Looke  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily, 
I;.!,  imitation  will  misquote  our  lookes. 

Shakespeare.   1  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  V.  sc.  2. 

[A  new  form  of  infidelity]  scruples  not  to  pronounce  him 
not  merely  a  man.  but  a  man  peccable  ami  fallible  in  that 
decree  as  to  have  misquoted  and  misapplied  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament.— Up.  Harslet/,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

MIS-RAI'SED,  i.e.  raised,  roused,  or  excited — 
wrongly. 
Here  we  were  out  of  danger  of  this  misraised  fury,  and 
enchtng  of  those  wild  fires  of 


MIS-RATE,  v.  i.  e.  to  rate,  to  estimate,  or 
esteem — wrongly,  erroneously. 

Theie  is  no  way.  indeed,  wherein  we  do  not  thus  impose 
rjpon  ourselves,  either  assuming  false,  or  migrating  true 
advantages.—  Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  29. 

MIS-RECI'TE,  v.  >      i.e.  to  recite,  to  repeat, 
MisnECi'TAL.  J  to  rehearse — wrongly,  er- 

roneously. 

I  have  too  frequently  found,  that  the  alledgers  of  testi- 


!  the  s 


through  inadvertency,  misapprehend,  or 
Bogle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  477. 


Hale.  History  of  Pleas  of  Ike  Crown,  c.  24. 


MIS-RE'CKON,  v.  )      Dut. Mis-rehenen ; 
Misre'ckomng,  n.      j  to  reckon,  count  or  < 
pute,  to  calculate — wrongly,  erroneously. 


Rategh.  History  of  the  World,  b.ii.  c.  17.  s. 


His  heart  mjtreckanfi  him  ;  and  therefore  when  he  comes 
to  rectify  his  account  by  the  measure  God  takes  ni"  things,  be 
finds  that  in  all  bis  fastings  and  corporal  austerities,  be  has 
done  indeed  a  great  deal  of  work,  but  little  duty. 

So8ffl.Tol.ti.Ser.il. 

MIS-REHEA'RSE,  v.  i.e.  to  rehearse,  recite, 
or  quote — wrongly,  erroneously. 


MIS-RELI'GION,  i.  e.  wrong,  false  religion. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  note  is  made  of  the  eountrey  i 
this  tbankfull  leper;  he  was  a  Samaritane;  the  place 
knnwne  and  branded  with  the  infamy  of  a  Paganish  mi 
religion.— Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Ten  Lepers. 


MIS 
MIS-REME'MBER,  v.    (A  common  word  with 
Boyle.)     To   remember,    to   recollect,  or   call   to 
rongly,  erroneously. 


For  or  trouthe  not  the  pacifier,  but  my  selfe  was  ouersene 
in  that  place  wvth  a  lytle  hast,  in  misse  remebring  one  worde 
of  his.— Sir  T.  More,    il'orkes,  p.  1139. 

That  he  who  twice  upon  oath  with  time  of  recollection 
could  not  remnul),rAU\  thing  of  such  a  business,  might  well 
a  third  time  misremetnber  somewhat. 

Baker.  Charles  I.  an.  1641. 


Having  enquired  of  an  old  experienced  tradesman,  of 
whom  1  bought  an  excellent  mortar  of  lignum  vita;,  how 
long  he  had  kept  the  wood  in  seasoning  before  I  bad  the 
mortar,  he  answered  me  (if  I  much  mis-remember  not) 
twenty  years.— Bogle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  419. 

MIS-RE'NDER,  v.  i.e.  to  render,  to  restore, 
to  represent,  to  translate — wrongly,  erroneously. 

They  [the  Psalms]  must  at  least  be  allowed  to  contain 
polished  and  fashionable  expressions  in  their 
how  coarsely  soever  they  have  been  mis-rendered  in  oui 

Bogle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  297. 

MIS-REPO'RT,  v.  i.  e.  to  report,  to  reconvey, 
to  relate — wrongly,  erroneously. 

For  bere  may  a  man  see  yt  misse  vnderstanding  maketh 
misse  reporting.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  238. 

Yf  they  be  such  indeed,  quod  your  frende,  and  that  they 
bee  not  mistaken  or  misreported.—Id.  lb.  p.  249. 


But  we  are  not  to  be  guided  in  the  sense  we  have  of  that 
book,  either  by  the  misrepor/.s  of  some  ancients,  or  the 
capricios  of  one  or  two  neotericks 


Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 
MIS-REPRESE'NT,  v.  \     i.  e.    to  represent, 
Misrepresentation.         )  to  exhibit,  to  show — 
wrongly,  or  wrongfully,  erroneously,  or  injuriously, 
or  unjustly;  to  give  a  wrong,  a  false  account,  or 
statement. 
In  slavish  habit,  ill-fitted  weedes 
O'er  worn  and  soil'd ; 

Or  do  my  eyes  misrepresent?— Milton.  Samson  Agonisies. 
Nay,   if  the  misrepresentation  of  the  object  makes  the 
idolatry,  certainly  by  how  much  the  worse,  and  more  scan- 
dalous  the   misrepresentation   is,   by  so  much  the    grosser 
and  more  intolerable  must  be  the  idolatry. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 
Notwithstanding  the  general   influence  of  ridicule  on 

it  has  been  almost  constantly  neglected  or  misrrjtrescuted, 
by  divines  especially. 

Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  iii.  Notes. 

The   Scriptures   frequently  forbid   rash  judgments,   and 

censnrinnsness.    and    a    mi..r. t'nsentnlion    of    other    men's 

actions,  and  hard  thoughts  concerning  them— Jortin,  Dis.  3. 

MIS-REPU'TED,     i.  e.     reputed,    reckoned, 
accounted,  estimated — wrongly,  erroneously. 
And  in  so  doing  let  them  not  doubt  but  they  shall  vin- 
Laws  according  to  the 


by  suffering  him  to  give  his  own 
condition  of  man's  nature  best  kno' 

Milton.   The  Doctrine  of  Dh 


MIS-RULE.  )      i.  e.  a  wrong  or  unjust  rule, 

Misru'ly.  1  or  regulation,  or  government ; 
perversion  or  destruction  of  rule;  confusion,  tur- 
bulence, tumult. 

For  as  earth,  so  he  the  world 

Built  on  circumfluous  waters  calme,  in  wide 

Crystallin  ocean,  and  loud  misrule 

Of  chaos  far  remov'd.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

On  Munday.  the  fourth  of  January,  the  said  Lord  of  Merrv 
disports  came  by  water  to  London.  *  landed  at  the  Towe'r 
Wharfe,  entered  the  Tower,  an, I  then  rode  through  Tower 
streete,  where  hee  was  receiued  by  Sergeant  Vawce.  r.onle  of 
Misrule  to  John  Mainard,  one  of  the  SherifTes  of  London. 
Stow.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1552. 

Shall  the  control 

In  lawlesse  rage 

While  no  man  seeketh  to  reflect  the  wrong, 

And  curb  the  raunge  of  his  misruly  tongue. 

Bp.Hall,  b.vi.  Sat.  1 

Otherwise  we  may  be  sure  that  their  great  Master  of  Mis 
rule,  Oliver,  would  never  have  commissioned  theni  to  servt 
him  in  that  post.—  South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  1. 

For  loud  misrule,  the  scourge  of  crimes, 


Whitehead.  Ode  for  His  Majesty's  Birthday,  June  4,1767. 


"  proud  Nemesis, 


MISS,  v.     \      A 
Miss,  n.  J-  Mis 

Mi'ssing,  n.  J       1 


MIS 
A..S.Miss-ian;  Dut.  and  Ger. 

See  Amiss. 
To  want,  to  feel,  see,  or  per- 
,  the  want  of;  to  be  wanting  or  deficient ;  to 
fail,  to  err,  to  go  wrong,  aside,  or  astray. 

And  hence,  mis,  prefixed,  is  used  as  equivalent 
to — wrongly,  erroneously,  wrongfully,  injuriously. 
" Missinghj  noted,"  (Shakespeare,)  i.e.  observ- 
ing him  to  be  missing,  to  be  absent,  noted,  Sic. 
In  that  citty  virtue  shall  never  cease, 

Magnifying  the  name  of  ihe  Kingo  of  blisse. 

it.  Gloucester,  p.  584.  A  pp. 
Euer  in  joy  &  blisse,  in  alle  that  tbei  may  do, 
Ihei  wene  it  salle  neuer  misse,  lie  other  dede  com  to. 

It.  Bruntu;  p.  228. 
To  gyue  dome  tborgh  grace,  to  mende  bothe  ther  mys. 

Id.  p.  303. 

God  wol  nat  lete  hym  stervo 

In  ruyschef  for  lacke  of  mete,  ne  for  myssinge  of  clothes. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  17S. 

He  tourned  on  his  pillowes  oft, 

And  would  of  that  bim  missed  have  hen  eased. 

Chaucer.  Troilus  $  Creseide,  b.  iii. 
O  rakel  hond,  to  do  so  foule  a  mis. 

Id.  The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17,220. 


Id.  16. 

Whether  by  fate,  or  missing  of  the  way, 
Or  that  she  was  by  werinesse  reteind. 

Surrey.  Vlrgile.  JEneis,  t>.  II. 
For  lo  !  in  Heven,  whereas  all  goodnes  is 

Emonast  the  angels,  a  whole  legione 
Of  wicked  sprightes  did  fall  from  happy  bliss; 
What  wonder,  then,  if  ooe,  of  women  all  did  mis? 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne.  b.  iii.  c.  9. 
The  suddain  wonder  bath  notdryed  her  eyes,  nor  charmed 
her  tongue;  shee  freely  confesseth  the  cause  of  her  griefe  to 
be  the  missing  of  her  Saviour 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Resurrection. 
Cam.  Sir,  it  is  three  daye*s  since  I  saw  the  Prince;  what 
his  happier  affayres  may  be  are  to  me  vnknowne :  but  I  haue 
{niissinglg)  noted,  be  is  of  late  much  retyrcd  from  court. 

Shakespeare.    Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  BC.l. 
■  Poore  Jacke,  farewell. 


laue  better  spar'd 
;  much  in  loue  wit 


1  PL  Hen.  IV. 
i  a  lampoon, 


And  griev'd  to  find  herself  deeay'd 

Dryden.  An  Essay  upon  Satire. 

MISS.  Evidently  a  contraction  of  mis-tress. 
Evelyn  gives  the  earliest  notice  of  one  application. 
Perhaps  Miss  Prue  is  contemporary  with  the  first 
introduction  of  the  name  into  a  Dramatis  Persona?. 

In  this  acted  ye  faire  and  famous  comedian,  call'd  Rox- 
alana,  from  y  part  she  perform'd  ;  and  I  think  it  was  the 
last,  she  being  taken  to  be  the  Earle  of  Oxford's  misse,  (as 
at  this  time  they  began  to  call  lewd  women.) 

Evelyn.  Diary,  9th  Jan.  1662. 

Miss  P.  Mother,  mother,  mother,  look  you  here. 

Mrs.  Foresi'tht.  Fie  ?,//.*,-,  how  yen  bawl ! — Besides  I  have 
told  you,  you  must  not  call  me  mother. 

Congreve.  Love  for  Love,  Act  iii. 

Gay  vanity,  with  smiles  and  kisses, 

Was  busy  "mongst  the  maids  and  misses. 

Cawlhorn.  The  Temple  of  Hymen, 

Nor  deems  he  wiser  him,  who  gives  his  noon 

To  miss,  the  mercer's  plague,  from  shop  to  shop 

Wand'ringand  litt'ring  with  unfolded  silks 

'Ihe  pniish'd  counter,  ami  apj ing  none, 

Or  promising  with  smiles  to  call  again. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  vi. 

AlI'SSAL,  adj.}      Fr.  Mattel;    It.   Messale; 

Mi'ssal,  n.  V  Sp.  Missal;   quod  sumnvum 

Mi'ssificate,  ».  J  missce  continet,  (Minshew.) 

The  m«ss-book. 

Hall,  in  his  Old  Religion,  c.  5,  "  On  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass,"  has  a  section  on  "  the  Newness  of 
the  Missal  Sacrifice,"  and  another,  that  "  the 
Missal  Sacrifice  is  against  reason."  Milton  coins 
(pro  re  nata)  the  verb  missificate,  to  perform 
mass. 

Who  would  have  thought  a  man  could  have  thwackt  to- 
gether so  many  incongruous  similitudes,  had  it  not  been  to 
defend  the  motley  incoherence  of  a  patch'd  missnl? 

Milton.   Animad.  upon  the  Remonstrants'  Defence. 

Conceive  him,  readers,  he  [Bp.  Andrews]  would  missifi' 
rate.— Id.  Season  of  Church  Government,  b.i.  c.  5. 


Vertue  met  with  a  fine  illuminated  US.  of  this  age,  a 
missal  for  the  use  of  Salisbury. 

IValpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 

MIS-  SAY,  v.  ~\  Dut.  Mis-segghen;  i.e.  to 
Missa'yer.  >sai/  or  speak — wrongly,  erro- 
Missa'ving,  n.  J  neously  ;  wrongfully,  injuri- 
ously, unjustly. 

Ne  say  nought  for  none  euill  will, 

Thing  th.U  is  holden  still, 


Tim 


pie  take  of  Kaie, 

for  missayeug, 

of  old  and  yeng. — Chaucer.  Rom. 


Hated 

And  if  that  any  missayere 


1   ST. II. 


Id.  lb. 


But,  when  in  vaine  to  fight  she  oft  assay'd, 

She  arm'd  her  tongue,  and  thought  at  him  to  scold : 
Nathless  her  tongue  not  to  her  will  obey'd, 
But  brought  forth  speeches  myld  when  she  would  have 
missayd.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 


It  being  the  proper  scope  of  this  work  in  hand,  not  to  rip 
.  and  relate  the  misdoings  of  his  whole  life,  but  to  answer 
only  aud  refute  the  missayings  of  his  book. 

Milton.  Eiconoclastes,  Pref. 

MIS-SEEK,  v.    i.e.  to  seek,  search,  or  look 
after — wrongly,  erroneously. 
Nor  ye  set  not  a  dragge  net  for  an  hare; 
And  yet  the  thing,  that  most  is  vour  desire, 
You  do  mutate,  with  more  travell  and  care. 

Wyatt.  Of  the  meanc  and  sure  Estate. 

MIS-SEEM,  o.>      i.  e.   to  seem,  1 
Misse'eming,  n.  '{pear — wrong,  ill, 
coming. 


look,  or  ap- 
unfit,  unbe- 


Sir  knight,  aread  who  hath  ye  thus  aray'd, 
And  eke  from  whom  make  ye  this  hasty  flight  ? 
Tor  never  knight  I  saw  in  such  misseeming  plight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

The  gentle  squire,  with  faire  Serene, 

Met  her  in  such  misseeming  foule  array. 

Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  6. 
In  which  him  chaunced  false  Duessa  meete, 
Mine  onely  foe,  mine  onely  deadly  dread; 
■Who  with  her  witchcraft,  and  misseeming  sweete, 
Inveigled  him  to  follow  her  desires  unraeete. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  7. 


See   the   quotation,    and 


MI'SSEL-BIRD. 

Mistletoe. 

For  certain  it  is.  that  some  birds  do  feed  upon  the  be: 

of  this  vegetable,  and  we  meet  in  Aristotle  with  one  kir 

trush  called  the  missel  trusli,  or  feeder  upon  mis^lioe. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errour:.,  b.  ii. 


MIS-SERVE,  v.  i.e.  to  serve  wrongly  ( 
fully ;  to  neglect  or  violate  the  due  servit 


Of  that  the  kynge  his  god  misserueth, 
The  people  taketh  that  he  deserueth 

Cower.  Con 


Here  in  this  worlde. 


You  shall  inquire  whether  the  good  statute  be  observed, 
whereby  a  man  may  have  what  he  thinketh  he  hath,  and 
not  be  abused  or  misserved  in  that  he  buys. 

Bacon.  Judicial  Charge. 

MIS-SET,  v.  A.  S.  Mis-setten;  i.e.  to  set 
or  sit,  to  place — wrong,  unfitly,  unsuitably.  "  It 
missale  her  nought;"  i.e.  it  sat  not  ill  upon  her. 

Por  she  right  there  had  in  present 

Unto  a  lady  made  present 

Of  a  gold  broche,  full  well  wraught, 

And  certes  it  missale  her  nought.— Chaucer.   R.  nf  the  R. 

If,  therefore,  that  boundary  of  suits  [an  oathj  be  taken 
away,  or  misset,  where  shall  be  the  end. 

Bacon.   Judicial  Charge. 

MIS-SHA'PEN,  v.     Dut.  Mis-schappen,   i.e. 
sJiapen,  framed  or  formed — wrong,  ill,  unsightly  ; 
distorted. 
Ther  am  mo  misshapene  among  suche  beggers 
Than  of  meny  other  men  that  on  this  mnlde  walken. 

Piers  Plouhmau,  p.  156. 
Her  neather  partes  misshapen,  monstruous 
Were  hitld  in  water,  that  I  could  not  see; 
But  they  did  seeme  more  foule  and  hideous 
Than  woman's  shape  men  would  beleeve  to  bee. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  2. 
Else  why  should  this  rough  thing,  who  never  knew 
Manners,  nor  smooth  humanity  :  whose  heats 
Are  rougher  than  himselfe,  and  more  misshapen, 


lildly  * 
heaum.  ft  Flctch-  The  Faithful  Shephc 


Acti 


Let  not  thy  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  any  thing  before  God, 
that  is,  in  other  words,  let  it  not  venture  to  throw  out  its 
crude,  extemporary,  sudden  and  misshapen  conceptions  in 
the  face  of  infinite  perfection. — South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

O  !  I  could  better  bear  an  old, 
Ugly,  diseas'd,  mis-shapen  scold. 

Dorset.  The  Antiquated  Coquet. 
The  sev'n  Geraestians  sworn  to  deeds  of  hell, 
With  Lamachus,  of  foul  misshapen  frame, 
Attend  the  tyrant,  spreading  to  rude  storms 
His  banner  fell.  Glover.  The  Athenaid,  b.  xvi. 

MIS-SHEATH,  v.  i.e.   to  sheath  or  encase- 
wrongly,  erroneously. 
This  dagger  hath  mistaine.  for  loe  his  house 
Is  empty  on  the  backe  of  Mountague, 
And  is  misheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosome. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  ft  Juliet,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

MIS-SING,  v.  i.  e.  to  sing  wrong.  See  Mis- 
value. 

MI'SSION.  "j  Fr.  Mission;  It.  Missione ; 
Missionary.  I  Sp.  Mission;  Lat.  Missio,  from 
Mi'ssioner.  i  missus,  past  part,  of  mittere,  to 
Mi'ssile.  fsend.     Applied  not  only  to — 

Mi'ssive,  adj.  I       The   sending;     but   to   the 
Mi'ssive,  n.     J  persons    sent,    deputed,    dele- 
gated, to  execute  a  purpose  for  which  they  are 
sent ;  to  the  commission,  or  that  wherewith  they 
are  sent ;  the  dismission  or  sending  away. 
His  miitite  weapon  was  a  King  tongue, 
Which  he  far  off  like  swiftest  lightning  flung. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island. 


He 


made  nevertheless  this  ordinance  ;  that  every  twelve 
there  should  be  set  forth  out  of  this  kingdome.  two 
either  of  these 


J  House.— Bacon.  New  Atlanti. 


Alll 


■  An-'  . 


ie  before  him  Bet ; 
How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best 
His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  mission  high. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 
Wherefore  the  missioncrs  of  France  (who  are  living  marks 
of  a  true  apostolical  succession)  seek  to  establish  tin-;  prac- 
tice in  all  places  where  they  teach,  that  persons  of  all  con- 
ditions make  some  short  address  to  God  at  the  striking  of 
every  clock. — Mountague.  Dec.  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  5.  8.  3. 
Offering  to  them  how  much  this  might  trench  upon  the 
liberty  and  safety  of  the  peers,  to  be  in  this  sort  discharged 
by  a  letter  missive  of  any  subject,  without  the  king's  hand. 
Baker.  Charles  I.  an.  1626. 
Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  missiucs 
from  the  king,  who  all  hail'd  me  Thane  of  Cawdor. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  BC.  5. 
To  raise  the  mast,  the  missile  dart  to  wing, 
And  send  swift  arrows  from  the  bounding  string, 
Were  arts  the  Gods  made  grateful  to  my  mind. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XV. 
And  these  the  missioncrs  our  zeal  has  made. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
Through  the  transparent  region  of  the  skies 
Swift  as  a  wish,  the  missionary  flies. 

Garth.   The  Dispensary,  c.  4. 
The  Trojan  weapon  whizz'd  along  in  air, 
The  Cretan  saw,  and  shunn'd  the  brazen  spear  ; 

Sunk  deep  in  earth,  ami  quivor'd  vL.tc  it  stood." 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 

The  arrow  is  a  light  m;.,.wV,  weapon,  which  in  ancient 
times  w:is  used  to  annoy  the  enemv  at  a  distance,  and  par- 
ticularly when  put  to  flight.— Bp.  Hartley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

A  saying  of  a  zealot  in  former  times  has  been  reported, 
that  "  unarmed  missionaries  make  few  converts."  Yet 
were  the  apostles  of  our  ever  blessed  Redeemer  such  mis- 
sionaries; and  tin  y  cMnvcrt.il  the  world  at  a  time  when  the 
wit  and  the  wisdom,  tin-  fashion  and  the  power  of  it  were 
all  in  arms  against  them. — Home.   Works,  vol.  v.  Disc.  19. 

MIS-SOUND,  v.  i.  e.  to  sound,  to  speak- 
wrongly. 

The  Frenchmen  knewe  well  their  hardiness,  but  yet  thei 


MIS 

And  then,  if  that  I  fyndc  a  lacke 

Of  any  worde,  that  1  mispake, 

Whiche  was  to  muche  in  any  wise; 

Anone  my  wittcs  1  despise.  Goicer.  Ceil,  A  b.  Hi. 

And  otherwise  of  no  mispeche 


called  them  Crak 


1  /;/. 


MIS-SPEAK,  t>.>      i.e.   to  speak,  to  say,  to 
Misspeech.  f  utter,  to  tell — wrongly,  erro- 

neously, wrongfully,  unjustly. 

bete  thy  brest,  and  say  to  god  of  love, 
ent 

Troll,  ft  Crcs.  b.  i. 
And  therfore  of  detraction 
In  lone,  that  I  haue  mispoke 
Telle  howe  ye  will  it  shal  be  wroke.— Gowcr.  Con.  A.b.ti, 


I  cannot  of  enuie  finde, 

That  I  mispoke  haue  ought  behynde, 

Wherof  loue  ought  be  mispaid.  Id.  lb.  b.  U. 

Then  as  a  mother  which  delights  to  heare 

Her  early  childe  mis-speake  half  utter' d  words. 
Or,  because  majestie  doth  never  feare 
111  or  bold  speech,  she  audience  affords. 

Donne.  Poems,  p.  177 
Shall  Lewes  haue  Blaunch,  and  Blaunch  those  province*. 
Is  it  not  so — thou  hast  mispoke,  misheard; 
Be  well  aduis'd,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  againe. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

MIS-STEP,  ».  i.  e.  to  step,  or  move  the  foot, 

to  go — wrongly,  erroneously. 

Where  so  as  euer  his  loue  go, 
She  shall  not  with  hir  litell  to 
Missteppe,  but  he  seeth  it  all.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

MIS-SUCCE'SS,  i.  e.  wrong  or  ill  success,  iH 
luck. 

This  is,  as  some  shifting  alehymist  that  casts  all  the  fault 
of  his  mis-success  upon  his  glasse  or  his  furnace. 

Bp.  Hall.  Sermon  at  Court,  August  8. 

MIS-SUGGE'STION,  i.e.  wrong  or  ill  sugges- 
tion, or  intimation. 

With  so  much  more  indignation  must  we  needs  think  of 
these  cheaters,  (for  so  I  construe  St.  Paul's  ivfiuav,)  that 
would  fain  win  you  from  us  with  mere  tricks  of  missugges- 
tion.—Bp.  Hall.  A  Letter  Parxnetical. 

M.stTh1'      1       Vut.  Mist ;  A.  S.  Mist,  mist. 
m'f  '  "',         I  '""•  ca'igare,  to  darken. 
mI'stt  L      That  which  darkens  or  dims 

Ml'sTIIY  I    the     S'ght'     (met')     the    PtrceP- 

Ml'STIHBSS  t!°nS;     *    th'Ck    rCek    °r   V"P0Ur 

Thow  mygt  bet  mete  ye  myst  on  Mel 


As  wey  may  see  a  wynter 

Is3rcles  in  evesynpes  thorph  hefe  of  the  sonne, 

Melteth  in  a  mynt  while  to  myst  and  to  water.— Id.  p. 331. 


Troil.  $■  Cru.  b.  iU. 

Thise  philosopheres  speke  so  mistily 

In  this  craft,  that  man  camiut  come  therby, 

For  any  wit  that  men  have  now  adayes. 

Id.   The  Chanones  Yemannet  Tale,  v.  16,862. 


t  this  worlde  fulfilled  ( 


Cr;i-er     On.  A.  b.  T. 

oude  not  se  ye  length 


Ther  was  such  a  myst,  that  a  roan 
of  a  spere  before  him. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  58.  p.  79. 

And  that  whiche  conserneth  theyr  dishonour  or  losse  it  U 
ouer  subtely  excused,  or  son  {ip.rk-.-ly  or  mystly  wryten,  that 
the  reder  therof  shall  hnrdely  come  to  ye  knowlege  of  the 
trouthe. —Fabyan,  c.  2-15. 

[The  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  ought]  to  endeavour  to  have 
their  suuls  purified  from  the  affections  of  sin,  that  the  light 
of  the  divine  truth  may  shine  eleer  in  them,  and  not  be 
fogged  or  misted  with  filthy  vapours. 

Leighton.  Com.  Peter,  i.  10, 12. 
— —  Lend  me  a  looking-clnssc, 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  staine  the  stone, 
"Why  then  she  Hues.— Siul.cspcare.  Lear,  Act  v.  iC.  3. 

King.  I  blame  you  not 
For  hearing  this,  I  must  perforce  compound 
With  mist  full  eves,  or  fl't.'V  will  issue  to. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  lv.  ic.  9. 
O  my  distressed  lord,  even  such  our  griefs  ; 
Here  they're  but  felt  and  seen  with  mistful  eyes, 
lint  like  to  groves,  being  topp'd,  they  higher  rise. 

Id.  Pvricles,  Act  i.  IC.  4. 


MIS 


Roll.  Not  I. 
Vnlesse  the  breath  of  hartsicke  fyoanes 
Mist-like  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes. 

Shakespeare  Romeo  §-  Juliet,  Act  m.  si 
Blind  were  those  eyes,  saw  not  how  bright  did  shine 
Through  flesh's  misty  veil  tho: 

The  angry  billows  rear  their  heads  on  high, 
Dashinu  aloft  the  foaming  surges  fly 
And  rising,  cloud  the  air  with  tnisty  spry. 

Rowe.  To  the  Earl  of  Godolphin. 

giddiness  in  the  head,  there  will  always 

Dull  are  slow  Ouse's  mi.-.t-c.vh--:!n'q  plains, 
Where  long,  rank  grass  the  morning  dew  retains  : 
Who  pastures  there  in  autumn's  humid  reign, 
His  flock  from  sickness  hopes  to  save  in  vain. 

Scott.  Amcebean  Eclogues. 

The  sable  ensign  of  the  night 

Unfurl'd  by  mist -impelling  Eurus  veils 
The  last  red  radiance  of  declining  day. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  iii. 


MIS-TAKE, 
Mista'ke,  n. 
Mista'ker. 
Mista'king,  n 


i.  e.  to  take  wrongly,  erro- 
neously ;  to  take  the  wrong 
■  course,  (or  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
expresses   it,) 


Mista'keable.    )  part;  to  transgress." 
To  take,  apprehend,  accept,  perceive  or  conceive 
—wrongly,  erroneously ;  to  misapprehend,  to  mis- 
understand.   To  be  mistaken  has  a  two-fold  appli- 
cation :  — 

1.  I  am  mistaken,  —  i.  e.  taken,  apprehended, 
wrongly,  erroneously ;  I  am  misapprehended, 
misunderstood. 

2.  I  am  mistaken, — i.  e.  taken,  led,  drawn  the 
wrong  course  or  path,  astray  ;  I  am  misled,  mis- 
guided, betrayed  ;  and,  consequentially,  I  go 
wrong  or  astray,  I  err,  I  misapprehend. 

&  if  the  Scottis  k:  ti/  mistake  in  any  braide 
Of  treson  in  any  thyng,  ageyn  Henry  forsaid. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  138. 
Ladies  I  praye  ensample  taketh, 
Ye  that  ayenst  your  loue  mistaketh  ; 
For  if  of  Mr  death  be  you  to  wite, 
God  can  full  well  your  wile  quite.— Chaucer.  R.  of  the  R. 


1  nature)  deceyued. — Sir  T.  More. 
\)r  me  he  did  mistake  that  squin 


To  see  a  pursuivant  come  and  call 
All  his  clothes,  copes,  books,  prim. 
His  plate,  chalices;  and  mistake  th 
And  ask  a  fee  for  coming  ? 


them  away, 

Donne,  Sat.  5. 
is-reckon  the  better,  and 


Be  sure  to  be  drunke 
be  Jesse  asham'd  on't ;  but  your  true  tricke,  rascall,  must  be, 
to  be  euer  busie.  and  mis-take  away  the  bottles  and  Cannes, 
in  hast,  before  they  be  half  drunke  off. 

B.  Jonson.  Bartholomew  Fayre,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

For  either 

He  never  shall  find  out  tit  mate,  but  such 
As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 
And  'tis  indeed  a  thing  not  very  strange,  to  be  at  the  dif- 
ference of  a  third  part,  in  so  large  and  collective  an  account, 
if  we  consider  how  differently  they  are  set  forth   in  miner 
and  less  mistakable  numbers. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  1. 


Bp.  Hall.  An  Apologeticall  Advertisement  to  the  Reader. 

Tell  me  thou  shadow  of  S.  Peter,  Didst  thou  take  these 
French  Protestants  for  Malchus,  whose  eares  while  thou 
wouldst  have  rut  off,  thy  sword  by  a  light  mistake  glanc't 
upon  their  throats  >— Id.  To  Pope  Urban. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  advance  the  common  good,  that  a 
pious  zeal  may  not  draw  in  confusion;  and  th.it  we  may 
not  mistakuighj  rear  up  the  walls  of  Babel  while  we  intend 
Jerusalem.—  Id.  Mystery  of  Godlinesse.  Epistle  prefixed. 
LItjs  ttie  ennobling  office  of  the  understanding,  to  correct 
'staken  reports  of  sense,  and  to  assure 
straight,  though  our  eye 


the  fallacious  and 
us  that  the  staff  i 
would  tell  us  it  is  crooked.—  South,  vol. 


So,  tike  the  watchful  traveller 

That  by  the  moon's  mistaken  light  did  rise, 
Lay  down  again,  and  clos'd  his  weary  eyes. 

Bryden.  Aslrara  Redux. 


They  [eclipses]  may  on  divers  occasions  help  to  settle 
chronology,  and  rectify  the  mistakes  of  Historians  that  writ 
many  ages  ago. — Rat,.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

Men  of  cold  complexions  are  very  apt  to  mistake  a  want 
of  vigour  in  their  imaginations  for  a  delicacy  in  their  judg- 
ments.— Young.  On  Lyric  Poetry. 

MIS-TEACH,  v.  A.  S.  Mis-tcvc-an,  i.  e.  to 
teach,  to  instruct — wrongly,  erroneously. 


And  therbi  blame  the  church  for  misteching  the  people,  as 
though  the  church  taught  thevm  to  put  lesse  trust  in  God  & 
in  faith  of  Christ  than  they  should  do— Id.  lb.  p.  263. 

Remonst.  Multitudes  of  people  they  say  distaste  it  [the 
Liturgy:]   more  shame  for  those  who  have  so  iiiistmt.ilit 

S'ni.       ?//'/  /.  >:,;/  /.  ,'Vw?  //-■  Jt.'tn-.rr'nn/ts'  DeJ,nc,\ 

MIS-TE'MPER,u.  i.e.  tempered,  ordered,  regu- 
lated— wrongly ;    disordered,  diseased,  disturbed, 
confused. 
"  Happy  was  I,"  (the  old  queene  said,) 

"  When  as  a  raaide  vnweade, 
Nor  husband's  weale  nor  children's  woe 
Mislempered  my  head." 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  TO    c.  24. 

He  customablie  vsed  to  sit  at  supper  till  it  were  verie  late 

in  the  night,  halting  his  banketting  dishes  and  cuppes  to 

come  in  one  after  another,  till  he  were  so  mislempered,  that 

being  laid  to  sleepe,  he  would  straight  vomit,  &c. 

Holinshed.  Historic  of  Scotland.  Ferauhard. 

MI'STER.  >      Skinner   says,— from   Fr.  Mes- 

Mi'sterie.  f  tier :  It.  Mesliero  ;  the  art  or 
business  by  which  any  one  supports  himself.  All, 
I  believe,  from  the  Lat.  Mysterium,  because  every 
art  or  craft,  however  mean,  has  its  own  secrets, 
which  it  discloses  only  to  the  initiated.  Lye  traces 
it  from  the  Isl.  Meistari,  a  master ;  and  Thomas 
Warton  is  of  opinion  that  "  Mystery,  antiently 
used  for  a  particular  art  or  skill  in  general,  is  a 
specious  and  easy  corruption  of  maistery  or  mas- 
tery, the  Eng.  of  the  Lat.  Magistcriuin,  or  artifi- 
cium,-  in  Fr.  Maistrise,  mestier,  mestrie;  and  in  It. 
Mnijislrrin,  with  the  same  sense,"  (Hist,  of  Ennlish 
Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  37. )  Spenser  uses  the  verb  : 
"  It  mistretli  not ;"  i.e.  it  needeth  not,  there  is  not 
need  or  occasion. 

From  the  mastery  or  skill  in  a  trade,  necessary 
or  needful,  it  was  extended  in  its  application  to — 

The  trade  or  occupation,  art  or  craft ;  skill. 

And  hence  in  Spenser,  "  It  mistreth  not  to  tell," 
is, — it  skilleth  not. 

Respons  thei  gaf  hem  there,  "  thei  were  men  of  mister e." 
R.  Brunne,  p.  169. 

But  telleth  me  what  mistere  man  ve  ben, 

That  ben  so  hardy  for  to  lighten  here 

Withouten  any  juge,  other  ofticere, 

As  though  it  were  in  listes  really. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Talc,  v.  1712. 

In  youth  he  lerned  hadde  a  good  mistere. 

He  was  a  wel  good  wright,  a  carpentere.— Id.  lb.  v.  615. 


He  of  r 


-Id.  Rom.  of  t. 


i  Rose. 


Of  hem  that  ben  artificers, 

Whiche  vsen  craftes  and  misters, 

Whose  arte  is  cleped  mechanike.— Gower.  Con.  A. 

The  redcrosse  knight  toward  him  crossed  fast, 
To  weet  what  mister  wight  was  so  dismay'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 
Ne  wone  what  mister  maladie  it  is, 
Whereby  to  seeke  some  means  it  to  appease. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 


Call  I 


:  the  squire  of  d 


,  that  i 


Shame  light  on  him.  that  through  so  false  abusion 
Doth  turn  the  name  of  souldiers  to  abusion, 
And  that,  which  is  the  noblest  mysterie. 

Id.  Mother  Ilubberd's  Tale. 


Brings  to  reproach  and  < 


thee  teach  hem,  wost  thou 

*■ ';' .iht;i11  signe  now, 

t  place  thou  shalt  founden  t 


termed,  named,  called- 


MIS-TERM,  v.    i 
wrongly,  erroneously 

Hence  banished,  is  bnnisht  from  the  world. 
The  world's  exile  is  death.  Then  banished. 
Is  death  mistearmed     Shakes.  Romeo  &  Jul.  Acti 


MIS 

MIS-THINK,  v.  i.  e.  to  think  wrongly  or  erro- 
*ously ;    to  have  wrong   thoughts   or   ideas  or 


Whan  they  misthinke,  they  lightly  let  it  passe. 

Chaucer.    The  Court  of  Loue. 
Had  she  persever'd  just,  there  would  have  been 
Some  that  would  sin,  misthinhing  she  did  sin. 

Dotme,  Fuu era!  l'.ir(}h::\.  On  Mrs.  Boulstred. 


But! 


s'd, 


,  through  errc 
i  to  he  disguiz' 


•  and  misthought 

i  exchange  or  freedom  might  be  wrought 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.iv.  c 
Thoughts,  which  how  found  they  harbour  in  thy  brest 
Adam,  misthought  of  her  to  thee  so  dear? 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost.  b. 


MIS-THROW,  u.  i.e.  to  throw  or  cast— wrongly, 
erroneously. 
Tell  me  therfore  if  it  be  so 
Hast  thou  thyne  eie  ought  r 


Gow 


Con.  A.  b.  i. 


MIS-TIDE,  v.  )      A.  S.  Mis-tidan,  i.e.  to  tide, 
Misti'ding,  n.    )  to  come  to  pass,  to  chance  or 

happen — wrongly,  unfortunately. 
He  that  hath  over  hard  an  hirte,  atte  laste  he  shal  mie- 

happe  and  mistide.— Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Nowe 
qua-darn  sint.]— Id.  Boeciu 

MI'STION.     Fr.  Mistion,  mixture.     See  Mix. 

Unless  his  [Aristotle]  opinion  be  admitted,  there  would  be 
no  true  and  perfect  mixtion,  but  only  aggregates  or  heaps  of 
contiguous  corpuscles.—  Boyle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  504. 

MISTLETO'E,  or)       Junius    writes    it   also 
Missleto'e.  y  Missclden,  and  Skinner — 

M issc inline ;  the  latter,  with  Waehter,  derives 
Mislel  from  Ger.  Mist,  (A.S.  Mixen,)  dung;  (see 
the  quotation  from  Pliny;)  and  ta,  or  toe,  that 
part  of  the  foot  by  which  the  bird  is  caught  with 
the  viseus  or  bird  lime. 


martin,!  <>f  !>i>  ris,  especially  of  the  stockdove  or  quoist,  and 
the  blackbird,  which  feed  thereupon,  and  let  it  passe  through 
their  bodie.  And  this  is  the  nature  of  it,  unlesse  it  bee 
mortified,  altered  and  digested  in  the  stomacke  and  belly 
of  birds  it  will  never  grow. —Holland.  Plinie,  b.xvi.  c.  44. 

The  fearless  British  priests  under  an  aged  oak 

Taking  a  milk  white  hull  unstained  with  the  yoke, 
And  with  an  ax  of  gold,  from  that  Jove-sacred  tree 
The  misleto  cut  down.  Drayton.  Foly-Olbion,  s.  9, 

That  viseus  arborcus  or  misletoe  is  bred  upon  trees  from 
seeds  which  birds,  especially  thrushes  and  ring-doves,  let 
fall  thereon,  was  the  creed  of  the  ancients,  and  is  still  he 
lieved  among  us  ;  is  the  account  of  i(.s  production,  set  down 
by  Pliny,  delivered  by  Virgil,  and  subscribed  by  many  i 


rulynr  Errou 
There,  where  the  spreading  consecrated  boughs, 
Fed  the  sage  mistlelo,  the  holy  Druids 
Lay  rapt  in  moral  musings, 


Mason.  Elfrida. 

draw,  or  Iead- 


MIS-TRAIN,  v.  i.  e. 

wrongly,  erroneously. 

Hoping  thereby  to  have  my  love  obtayned  : 
Yet  can  I  not  my  love  have  nathe  more; 
For  she  by  force  is  still  fro  me  detayned, 
And  with  corruptfull  bribes  is  to  untruth  mystrayned 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  11. 

MIS-TRANSLA'TE,  v.  i.  e.  to  translate,  bear, 
or  convey,  (the  meaning,) — wrongly;  to  interpret 
wrongly,  erroneously. 

It  is  more  infidelitie  to  doe  as  Tyndall  hath  done,  pur- 

poselv  »//,.w-i,'WrV  Cliri.-te,  h«\\e  g'^pell,  to  set  furth  here- 
sies as  euel  as  the  Alehorane.— 5/;-  T.More.   Workes,  p.  340. 

There  is  an  holy  and  decent  modesty  in  all  those  which 
are  worthy  to  serve  at  the  altar,  which  teacheth  them  to 
give  God  his  due  thus  s,  v.  i  th  respect  even  of  outward  purity; 
which  is  all  that  Eusebius.  by  them  misse-translated,  and 
miss-nllea^rd  b\  him.  requireth. 

Bp.  Hall.    The  Honour  of  the  Marted  Clergie,  b.  i.  s.  25. 

MIS-TRANSPO'RTED,  i.  e.  transported,  car- 
ried, borne  across,  or  away,  (from  one's  self,  or 
self-government,) — wrongly,  erroneous!)'. 

And  can  ye  then  with  patience  think  that  any  ingenuous 
christian  should  he  so  farre  wis -transported  a 
;i  l;ooi!  prayer  because  as  it  is  in  his  heart,  so  it 
toe— Ay  IJ'.i'J.    In  Humble  Remojisfrance, 


MIS 
MIS-TRE'ADINGS.      Dut.  Uns-trtdcn ;  I  e. 
treadings,  goings — wrong ;  misgoings. 
Hut  Uiou  do'st  in  thv  passages  of  life. 
Make  me  lielieue,  that  tliou  art  onely  markd 
For  the  hot  vengeance,  and  rod  of  heauen 
To  pur.ish  my  mUtreadinga. 

Shakespcate.  1  PI.  Hen.  IV.  Act  in.  6c.  2. 

MI'STRESS,  v.  \       Anciently  written  Mais- 
Mi'stress,  n.  V  tress_     gee  Master. 

Ml'STRESS-SHIP.      J 

As  if  their  day  were  only  to  he  spent 

In  dressing,  mistreating,  and  compliment. 

Donne.  To  Mr.  Tihnan. 
Wonder  rot,  sovran  mistress,  ir  perhaps 
Tliou  canst,  who  art  sole  wonder,  much  less  arm 
Thv  looks,  the  heav'n  of  mildnes,  with  disdain, 
Displeas'rt '.hat  1  approach  thee  thus,  and  gaze 


Ikn 


,  this  quest 


of  yours, 


-Id.  Arcades. 

If  any  of  them  shall  usurp  a  mislress-ship  over  the  rest,  or 
make  herself  a  queen  over  them,  and  make  them  suljects 

than  in  a  pi  i  .rilv  and  aid  ol  emu  crsalion.  and  make  them 
but  daughters  and  punies  to  her:  she  si  ill  he  guilty  ul  high 
arrogance  and  presumption  against  Christ  and  his  dear 
spouse  the  church.— Bp.  Hall.  Resolutions  for  Religion. 

MIS-TRO'WINGS.       Dut.  Mis-trouwen ,-    to 
misthink,  to  think  amiss  of;  to  suspect. 
For  espyall  and  mislroivynges 
Thei  did  than  suche  thvng'es, 
That  euery  man  might  other  know.— Oower.  Con.  A.  b.vi. 

MIS-TRUST,  v.    ~\      i.  e.  to  trust,  to  trow, 
Mistru'st,  n.  I   to  think — wrong  or  ill  of ; 

Mistru'ster.  to  think  or  believe  to  be 

Mistrustful.  >  unworthy  of  trust,  confi- 

Mistru'stfully.       f  dence,   or  credit,  or  not 
Mistri  'srFt'LNESS.   I  be  trusted:    to  doubt  or 
MtsTRu'sTt.Ess.       J  fear  the  truth  j  to  diffide 
in,  to  discredit. 

For  though  a  man  be  fidle  in  jalous  rage 
Let  inaken  with  this  uater  his  pntage. 
And  never  shal  he  more  his  wif  mistrist. 

Chaucer,   The  Pardoneres  Tale,  V.  12,333. 

There  is  in  love,  some  cloud  over  the  sunne. 


Mvne  ease  is  builded  all  on  trust ; 
And  yet  mistrust  hreedes  myne  anoye. 

Gascoigne.  A  slraunye  Passion  of  a  Loiter. 

You  infiilelles  and  mis/rasters  of  God,  what  will  you  make 
of  CJ  d  ?  Will  you  make  him  a  fleshely  and  a  carnal]  Btocke, 
full  of  passions  and  of  affections.—  Barnes.   Workes,  p.  354. 

What  wisdom  wer  it  nowe  therein  to  shewe  our  selfe  so 
mistrustful  and  wauerig.— .Sir  T,  More.   Workes,  p.  247. 

And  since  thou  dooest  so  muche  require,  thou  shalt  haue 
zeuen  vntn  thee,  that  shall  hnthe  he  a  true  token  of  the 
promise  in  tyme  commyng  to  be  perfourm^d,  and  also  a 
nun  sli-m-nte  for  thy  mistrustfulness!  at  this  present  de- 
i.veA-Udul.  Luke.c.  1. 


When  he  wh 

itistr'i.lful. 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 
I  fact  of  arms, 


<  his  courage  on  despair 
And  utter  dissolution,  as  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge.— Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

Mistrustfully  he  trusteth,  and 

He  dreadingly  did  dare. 
And  fo-'.ie  passions  in  a  trice 

In  him  consort  and  square. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  VI.  c. 
Vnfriendly  did  exclude  his  friend 


Prior.  Henry  §  Emma. 

This  must  seem  to  savour  of  infidelity,  and  a  contempt  or 
nislrusl  of  God's  fundamental  promise. 

Slillingfteet,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  8. 
Next  stood  Mistrust  with  frequent  sigh, 
Disorder'd  look  and  squinting  eye; 
While  meager  Envy  claim'd  a  place, 
And  Jealousy  with  jumidic'd  face. 

Cotton.  Happiness,  Vision  5. 


MIS 

■  Th'  unduteous  boy 

Drunk  with  delusive  hopes  of  worldly  Joy, 

Checks  every  thought  of  duty  in  his  soul. 

Cambridge.  The  Scribteriad,  b.  vi. 
The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face. 
While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Village. 

MIS-TUNE,  ».  i.e.  to  tune  wrongly;    to  set 

to  B  wrong  tune  or  tone;    to  set  to  discordant 

tones  or  sounds ;    to  set  at  discord  or  out  of 

harmony. 

If  he  [the  harper]  play  wrong,  good  tunes  he  doth  lette 

Or  by  mijsturniivi  the  very  Irew  armonye. 

Skellan.  A  Treatise,  l£c.   The  Harp. 
My  instrument  myslunyd  shall  hurt  a  trew  song. 

Id.  lb.  A  Claricorde. 
Oft  from  the  body,  by  long  ails  mis-tuu'd. 
These  evils  sprung,  the  most  important  health, 
That  of  the  mind,  destroy. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

MIS-TURN, 
pervert. 

Ther  been  summe  that  troublen  ghou.  and  -wolen 
iurne  [inverterc]  the  euangelie  of  Crist.— Wicllf.  Gul. 

Through  misturning  of  her  c 


e.    to    turn  wrongly 


Chaucer.  Rom.  of  I 
ith. — Gouier.  Con.  A 


e.    tutored,    guided,    di- 
gly ;  having  bad  tutors  or 


And  whan  this  littel  worlde  mislou, 
The  great  worlde  all  ouertorneth.— 
Whereas  the  law  is  reasonable 
The  common  people  stant  menable. 

The  people  also  mistourned  is. 

MIS-TU'TOREU 

rected,  instructed — w 

instructors. 
Mine  own  George  Onslow,  oft  reflect  that  more 
From  thee  the  world  expects,  than  from  the  swarm 
Of  gay,  mistutored  youths,  who  ne'er  the  charm 
Of  Virtue  hear,  nor  wait  at  Wisdom's  door. 

Edwards,  Son.  23.   To  George  Onslow,  Esq. 

MIS. VA'LUE,  v.    i.  e.   to  value    or    esteem 
wrongly,  erroneously. 
Now,  sireer  [WernockJ  'hou  hast  split  the  marke 

Albe  that  1  newot  I  han  mis-song: 
But,  for  I  am  so  yong.  I  dread  my  warke 
Wol  be  misrali„:l  both  of  old  ami  yong. 

Browne.  Eel.   Young  Willie  £  Old  Wernoek. 

MIS-UNDERSTA'ND,  v.  \      i.  e.  to  under- 
Miscndersta'nder.  >  stand,  (sub-stare, 

Misunderstanding,  n.  J  subsistere,  stis- 
tinere,  suscipere,  supponere,)  or  stand  under,  to 
uphold  the  weight  or  burden:  (met.)  to  hold, 
contain,  or  comprehend — wrongly,  erroneously; 
to  mistake,  to  misapprehend,  to  misconceive. 

nenfrt  mt/sriidtr.itod. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  42. 
le  of  them  which  do 


So  that  yt 

May  it  no 
rede   it   dili 


it  may  stande  with  other,  may  yet  for 
Yes,  quod  he,  it 


,  liii;-,t;ike  &'   >'t'.nitttfrsttintt    \ 

so.— Sir  T.  More.   Wo 


But  diners  ami  many  texts  as  farre  semed  vnto  the  miss- 
vnderstanders  to  speake  agatst  purgatory.—  Id.  lb.  p.  324. 

You  see  how  clearly  I  have  endeavoured  to  explicate  this 
harmlesse  pnsision  ;  yet  I  perceive  some  tough  miutnder- 
ilumhiir/s  will  not  be  satisfied. 

Bp.Hull.  To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Sometimes  the  misunderstanding  of  a  word  has  scattered 
and  i].",(niy'd  those  wlio  have  been  in  possession  of  victory, 
and  wholly  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.— South,  vol. i.  Ser.8. 
But  such  is  hei  belief  in  your  [usf  candour 
She  hopes  you  will  not  so  misunderstand  her, 
To  wrest  her  harmless  meaning  to  the  sense 
Of  silly  emulatiou  or  offence, 

Butler.  To  Edward  Howard,  Esq. 
The  second  way  by  which  he  [the  hypocrite]  raise3  the 
...!m.  hope  is  by  his  misunderstanding  of  sin. 

Swith,  vol.  x.  Ser.  2. 
.  There  is  one  part  however  of  these  papers,  in  which  I 
conceive  I  have  been  misunderstand  as  having  carried  my 
attack  :i'_';iin:t  the  moral  doctrines  of  Socrates,  and  nf this  I 
am  interested  to  exculpate  myself.— Observer.  No.  152. 

MIS-USE,  v."\  i.e.  to  use,  to  employ,  to 
Misu'se.  n.  \  treat—wrongly  or  erroneously, 
Misu'sage.         [wrongfully,  injuriously,  or  un- 

MlSll'SEMENT.    )   jUStly. 


MIS 

He  is  worthy  to  lese  his  privilege,  that  muuseth  the  might 
and  the  powei  that  is  yeven  him. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
Me  thinkcth  these  wordes  thou  misusest. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  r. 

But  for  all  the  haste  they  could  make  with  full  sailes,  the 

fame  of  their  misusnge  so  preuented  them,  that  the  people  of 

that  place  also,  offended  thereby,  would  bring  in  no  wares. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  21. 

And  Darius  coulde  not  bee  otherwise  persuaded  b'it  that 

shee  was  sla)  n,  because  she  would  not  consent  to  her  mu- 

iuement.—B  ■  I  (#,  fol.82. 


.  Hen.  IV.  Act  L  sc.  1. 

For  Palinode  (if  thou  him  ken) 

Yode  late  on  pilgrimage 
To  Rome,  (if  such  be  Rome,)  and  then 

He  sawe  thilke  misusaye. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  July 

How  much  names  taken  Tor  things  are  apt  to  mislead  the 
understanding,  the  attentive  reading  of  philosophical  writers 
would  abundantly  discover:  and  that,  perhaps,  in  wont 
little  suspected  for  any  such  misuse. 


(Hum.  Undent,  b. ; 


Byrom.  Life  %  Death* 

Anoffice  either  public  or  private,  may  be  perfected  by  mis- 

kills  deer  without  authority.— Btackiione.  Corn.  b.  ii.  c  10. 

MIS-VO'UCHED.  Erroneously.falselytoH.Atr/, 
or  produced  as  witness ;  or  author. 

And  that  very  text  or  saying  of  Mulianus.  which  was  the 
original  of  this  opinion,  [that  money  is  the  sinews  of  w;u.] 
is  mi.sv'itn-hrd,  for  his  speech  was.  Pccumee  sunt  neivi  belli 
Civilis.— Bacon.  The  true  Greatness  of  Britain. 

MIS-WA'NDER,  p.  i.  e.  to  wander,  to  stray, 
a  wrong  way,  in  a  wrong  path  or  course. 

planted  in  the 


MIS- WAY,  i.  e.  wrong,  erroneous  woy. 
"Who  so  seeketh  sothe  by  a  rteepe  thought  and  coueiteth 
to  been  disceiued,  by  no  miswaics,  let  him.  &:c. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 

MIS-WEAR,  v.  \     To  wear,  to  last  unHer,  to 
MiswRo't  ght.      j  bear,  use,   wrongly,  ill ;    to 
work  wrongly- 

Which  law  [s  Eliz.  c.  4.]  heiug  pctierally  transgressed, 
makes  the  people  buy  in  effect  chaff  for  corn;  f  >r  that  which 
is  mhwrought  will  miituear.—Bucon.  Judicial  Charge. 

MIS-WEEN,  v.  I  e.  to  wren,  or  weet,  to  think, 
to  judge— wrongly,  erroneously. 

Full  happie  man  [mhws,>})i,>t)  much)  was  hee, 
So  rich  a  spoile  within  his  power  to  see. 

Spenser.   The  doleful  Lay  of  Chrinda. 

MIS-WEND,  v.     SeeM1SGo. 


rrongful,  bad,  wicked 


MIS-WO'MAN.      The 
woman. 

Fly  the  mhwnmnn,  least  she  thee  decehie. 
Thus  saith  Salomon,  which  taucht  was  fully 
The  falshed  of  women  in  nia  days  to  conceiue. 

Chaucer.   The  Remedy  of  Loue. 

Likewise  I  say.  misse  women  tyre  the  selues  with  jrold  and 
silke  to  please  their  louers.— Tyndall.   Jf'uihes,  p.  72. 

This  man  perceitiyng  (hat  his  daughter  had  played  the 
mis-woman,  for  shame  of  h<°r  wicked  dede,  attepted  diuers 
wayei  to  haue  destroyed  the  divide. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  182. 

MIS-WONT.  Hall  means—the  omission  or 
discontinuance — cf  a  wont  or  custom. 

For  these  feeble  beginnings  of  luke-warme  prsep.  which 
are  wrought  in  them  by  one  fit  of  serious  meditation,  are 
soon  extinguished  by  intermission,  and,  by  miswotttino, 
perish.— Bp.  Halt.  Divine  Meditation,  c.  7. 


MIS-WO'RSHIP,  v. 
Miswo'rship,  n. 
Miswo' 


^       i.  e.  ti 

>  revere 
/  wrongly, 


.  to  worship,  or 
the  worth— 
erroneously. 


Bven  Israel  also  had  their  Joash 
Jr.dah  ;  he  was  not  more  the  fathei 
than  in  respect  of  mis-wor-hip,  lie 
Jereboharu,  who 


tter  than  that  of 
later  Jereboham, 
i  son  of  the  first 


Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Joash  mi'.h  Elisha  dying. 


There  have  not  wanted  nations,  (and  those 

savagest.)  whirli    have   mi'.-w  .shipped  it  [tile  1 
their  God.—  Id.  Tlie  SauCs  Farewell  lo  Earth,  -5 


1    lor 
God]  all  his 


Without  which  [a  right  apprehension  of 

etencesof  religion  ;ue   so  untiling  worth,  as  in  them  God 

made  our  idol,  and  we  the  mis-uorshippers  of  him 

Id.  Sermon  at  Whitehall,  Whitsunday  1640. 

MIS-WREINT,     i.  e.    itirra(,  or  wrenched — 
rongly,  out  of  their  right  place. 


MIS-WRITE,  v. 

vrongly,  erroneously. 

And  for  there  is  so  great  diversitt 
In  English,  and  in  wrt/^vofour 
So  pray  I  to  God,  that  none  ml.tw 


Mis-writan,  to  write 


Chaucer.  Troil.  Sr  Cres.  b.  V. 

i  can  catch  in  ynnr  handes,  ye 
and  chaunge  tile  very  text. 
Sir  T.  More.   Wiir/ces,  p.  065. 


sight. 


'-'".'/ 


■  mysse  prynlynge 


-Id.  lb. 

Whether  it  were  that  Jnsenhus  did  omit,  or  else  that  he 
did  mis-write  some  number  of  the  years. 

Ralegh.   History  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  22.  s.  G. 

MIS-WROUGHT.     See  Miswear. 

MIS-YO'KINO,  i.  e.  yoked  or  joined  together 
wrongly,  unsuitably. 

A  christian  may  be  brought  into  unworthy  bondage,  and 
his  religious  leici-  not  only  interrupted  now  and  then,  hut 
perpetually  and  finally  hindered  in  wedlnc,  by  mis-i/>ihui<j 
With  a  diversity  of  nature  as  well  as  of  religion. 

Milton.  The  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  19. 

MIS-ZEA'LOUS,    i.  e.   having  a  wrong,   an 


.  Hall.  Noah's  Dov 


MITCH.     Fr.  Miche.     A  fine  manchet,  (Cot- 
grave.) 
For  he  that  hath  milcbes  tweine, 

livetb  more  at  ease,  and  more  is  rich, 
Than  doeth  he  that  is  chich, 
And  in  his  barne  hath  sooth  to  saine 
An  hundred  mavis  of  wheat  graine. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

MITE.      Fr.  Mite;    Dut.  Miite ;    contracted 
from  the  Lat.  Minutum.     Cotgrave  calls  it — 
The  smallest  of  coins. 


And  as  muche  mede.  for  i 


But  whanne  a  pore  widowe  was  coman  she  keste  tweie 
mynutis  [minula  duv]  that  is  a  farthing.— Wialif.  Mark,  c.  12. 

And  there  was  a  certayne  pnore  widowe.  and  she  threwe 
in  two  mytes,  whirhe  make  a  farlhynge.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 

MITE.  A.S.  Matha,  mile  ;  Fr.  Mite  ,■  Ger. 
Marie,  matte,  matte  ;  Dut.  Mae.de,  miite.  Wachter 
thinks,  from  Ger.  Mahen,  A.S.  Maw-an,  secare, 
to  cut.  (sc.  with  the  teeth.)  It  is  perhaps  from 
the  A.S.  Md-ian,  to  eat.     See  Moth. 


Upon  my  , 
And  west 


i. lie    lo  11    1 


Iwel. 


Chaucer.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6142. 
Virginitie  breedes  miles  much  like  a  cheese. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Wdl  that  Ends  Well,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

That  cheese  of  itself  breeds  miles  or  maggots.  I  deny,  and 

look  upon  it  as  a  great  error  and  mistake;  and  do  affirm 

that  all  such  creatures  are  bred  of  eggs  laid  in  such  sordid 

places  by  some  wandering  mite  or  maggot. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 
For  life  is  so  high  a  perfection  of  being,  that  in  this  respect 
Use  least  fly  or  mite  is  a  more  noble  being  than  a  star. 

m  South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 


MIT 

MI'THRIDATE.      Antidotes  or  counterpoi- 


also  a  plant,  so  called  from  Mithridates.  mita 


MIZ 

Fr.  Mitaines,  Junius  de 


But  as  in  milhridate  or  just  perfume 
Where  all  good  things  being  met,  no 
To  govern,  or  to  triumph  on  the  rest. 

Donne.  Proyress  of  the  Soul.  Second  An) 

Were  it  not  strange,  a  physician  should  decline  c 

or  its  cures  many  ages  since  ? — Boyle.  Works,  vol. 


(hihiting 


MI'TIGATE,  v.\      1 
Mitiga'tion.  I  qar 

Mi'tigative,  n.      (Mi 
Mi'tigable.  J  mil 


Fr.  Mitigusr;    It.  Mill- 

gare  ;     Sp.    Mitigar ;     Lat. 

'itigare,    from    mitis,   soft, 


How  cometh 


Chaucer.  Remedie  of  Lone,  Prol. 

it  then  that  the  Pope  for  so  many  hundred 
miseary,  will  neither  breake  the  ordinaunce 
Tyndall.    Workes,  p.  316. 


,,'ligote. 
••■    Fcrle  Queens,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

nail  deuices  and  terronrs.  tn  extort  from 
nd  ransomes,  which  thev  termed  coinposi- 
ms.— Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  200. 

:  of  holy  men   he  also  shewed,  that  the 

relaxed,  and  its  observance 


from 
ddle,  because  they  are  chirotheca  rebtti 
dimidiatae,  leaving  the  fingers  uniotifined.  Skin- 
ner, —  q.  Erendtana,  as  if  peculiarly  used  by 
hermits.  Menage, — from  mil,  a  cat,  because  made 
of  cat's  skin. 

Tweye  mylcynes  as  mater  maad  al  of  clouted, 

Credc. 


Chaucer.  The  Pardauies  Tale 
t  thy  miltens  abate  the  talons  of  thv  ant 
Beaum.  #  Flelch.  The  Martial  Maid,', 

e  Englishmen  in  those  daies  were  cats 


Of  wollen  yarn  the  mil/ens  which  he  wore 
To  keep  him  from  the  breath  of  Boreas  thin. 

Bvyse.  The  Vision  of  Patience. 


Fr.  Mixtinnner ;  It.  Mis- 
chinre  ;  Sp.  Mi.rturar ,  Lat. 
cere;  A.  S.  Micsian;  Dut. 
and  Ger.  Mischm. 

To  mingle,  to  meddle,  to 
throw  or  pour  together,  to 
confuse,  to  blend. 


-Chaucer.  The  Per, 
gospell  preached  as 


1561.  Hebrewes, 


Most  men  in  some  seasons  are  unrapahle  nf  reproof;  so 

diich  is  rather  to  he  miligotpd  by  comfort  than  encreased 
nd  exasperated  by  blame — Id.  v».      .  Ser.  21. 

But,  as  his  years  increase,  his  files  ..ssuage, 
Allay  with  time  and  mitigate  with  age. 

Brookes.  Jerusalem  Dcliccred,  b.  i. 

These  crimes  successive,  nn  your  trial, 
Have  met  with  proofs  bevond  denial ; 
To  which  yourself,  with  shame,  conceded, 
And  but  in  mitigation  pleaded. 

E.Moore.  The  Trial  of  Selcm. 

Mitre;      Lat.    It.   and    Sp. 
from  the  ancient 
to  bind,  (Vossius.) 
A  bandage  or  diadem  (for  the  head) ;   to  sur- 
round, encircle,  or  enclose  the  head  :   applied  to 
the  crown  or  diadem  worn  by  bishops. 
The  bisshop  on  his  milere  of  Carlele  it  says. 

R  Brunne,  p.  302. 
More  than  alle  thy  marchauns  eitbt  thy  mt/trede  bisshnpes. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  74. 
As  a  bishop  mitred  in  his  stall. 

Lidgale.   The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 
That  Paris  now  with  his  vnmanly  sort, 

ith  oynted  bush  and  heard. 


MI'TRE.  ^  Fr.  Mitre 
M.'tral.  S-Milra;  Gr.I\ 
Mi'tred.    )  fueiv,  ligare,  t 


His  rape  enioyeth. 


Surrey.   Virgilc.  JEneis, 


And  the  perilous  pride  of  the  that  Ii 
vermes  not  w'nut  the  inixlnia  of  oilier 
theself  for  quick  saintes  on  earth. 


essA 


he  blessed  f 
Shrpliemd 


le  splendour  of  whose  eye 
,  of  grace  and  majesty. 
Drayton.  PolyOlbion,  s.  2. 


The  materia  pro. 
beings  being  the  simple  elements,  ana  me 
all  mixtions  or  composition. — Hale.  Origin. 

It  should  he  considered,  whither  it  wen 
to  plant  and  erect  at  Carlisle  or  Berwick 

part  into  England  and  part  into  Scotland,  w 

customs  either  of  Engla 


secunda  of  all  other  corporeal 

nents,  and  the  next  matter  of 

Man.  p.  209. 


of  England  %  Scotland. 


Most  bodies  contain  phlegm  i 


sufficient  cause,  why  they 

number  of  elements. — Boyle 


l,  and.  mixing  with  the  throng 

Dryden.   ViigiU  JEneid,  b.  vii. 
:  being  produced  to  K,  there  are  formed 


And  even  diadems  themselves  were  but  fasciatinns,  and 
handsome  ligatures,  about  the  heads  of  princes;  nor  wholly 
omitted  in  the  mil,,, It  einwn,  which  common  picture  seems, 
to  set  too  upright  and  forward  unon  the  head  of  Aaron. 

Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  2. 

Neither  doth  that  mitred  moderator  of  the  world  affect 

any  other  embleme  than  thai  which  Jul?  in  jestingly  ascribes 

to  Julius  Caesar,  to  irpmevetv,  "to  rule, ill  ;"  or  to  Alexander 

the  Great,  n-ai-Ta  wko.v,  "  to  conquer  all." 

Bp.  Hall.  No  Peace  uith  Rome. 
Your  first  assay  was  on  your  native  laws  ; 
Those  having  torn  with  ease  and  trampled  down, 
Your  fangs  you  fasten'd  on  the  mitred  crown, 
And  freed  from  God  and  monarchy  your  own. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
With  solemn  steps  and  slow, 
High  poteotates  and  dames  of  royal  birth, 

And  mured  fathers  in  long  order  go: 
Great  Edward,  with  the  lilies  on  his  brow. 

Gray.  Ode  for  Musk. 
1203 


Of  madding  l 
The  right  lin 


vernor  of  the  universe  l—Bp.  Horstey,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

MI'ZZEN.  Fr.  Misaine ,  It.  Mezzana,  Sp. 
Mezana;  Lat.  Mcdianus,  from  medius.  q.d.  medium 
velum,  &c.      See  the  quotation  from  Falconer. 

In  the  meane  season,  there  came  many  small  boates  with 

nn/ssi.n  savles  to  goe  for  (hoi.  with  dinersc  goods  to  sell,  & 
the  pilot  requested  me  that  I  would  let  them  goe  in  my 
company,  to  which  I  yeelded. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  100. 

She  may  spare  me  her  misen,  and  her  bonnets,  strike  her 

Beaum.  §■  Flelch.   Wit  without  Money,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 


The  mizen  is  a  large  sail  of  a 

To  defraud  his  own  son  proves 
nd,  if  I  had  him  here,  I  would  hi 

MI'ZZLE.     Sec  Misle, 


i  unnatural  rascal ; 
Observer.  No,  15. 


MOB 

MIZZ-MAZE,  i.e.  Maze-maze.  A  reduplica- 
tion for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

Those  who  have  got  this  faculty,  [attention,]  one  may  say, 
have  got  the  true  key  of  books,  and  the  clue  to  lead  them 
through  the  mizz-maze  of  variety  of  opinions  and  authors  to 
truth  and  certainty.— Locke.  Conduct  of  Hie  Undent.  §  20. 

MNEMO'NICAL.  Gr.  M^bk*os,  that  can 
or  may  remember,  or  retain  in  memory. 

To  the  clauses  3,  4.  5,  7,  note,  that  the  characters  are  not 
written  in  the  peculiar  places  of  the  table ;  for  that  would 
engage  and  fix  the  memory  of  those  characters  alone,  and 
thereby  hinder  the  further  use  of  the  mncmonical  table. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  323. 
MO.    'See  More. 

MOAN,  t;.  ")  A. S.  Manan,  be-mcenan,  do- 
Moan,  71.  I  lcre,  to  bemoan,  (qv.) 

Mo'anpul.       f     To  bewail,  to  lament,  to  de- 
Mo'anflixv.  J  plore,  to  grieve. 
That  hey  men  of  the  lond  wolde  neni  aluay  mene. 
That  faii  nadde  non  eyr  bytuene  hem.— R.Gloucester,  p. 330. 
Thanne  morned  Mede.  rncnyng  hure  to  the  kynge 
To  have  space  to  speke.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  49. 

And  after  dinner  gonnen  they  to  dance, 
And  sing  also,  sauf  Dorigene  alone, 

Which  male  al'.viv  bin mplaint  and  hire  mone. 

Chaucer.  The  Franteleities  Tale,  v.  11,232. 
Than  they  of  the  towne  began  to  mone,  and  sayd,  this 
dede  ought  nat  to  be  sutTrcd  nnr  consented  vnto. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Croinjclc,  vol.  i.  c.  348. 
For  needlesse  feare  did  never  vauntage  none ; 
And  helplesse  hap  it  booteth  not  to  mene. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  i.  c.  4. 
Lyi.  She  hath  spyed  him  already  with  these  sweet  eyes. 
Dent.  And  thus  she  metrites,  [moans.] 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Rights  Drcame,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 
But  soon  as  life  recovered  had  the  raine, 
She  made  so  piteous  mone  and  dreare  wayment. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

Their  moans 

The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 

To  Heav'n.  Milton,  Son.  18. 

In  coasting  back  from  new-built  Troy, 

He  saw  a  monefule  sort 
Of  people,  clustering  round  about 
Their  yet  uuconquered  port. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

That  nothing  perfectly  sound,  nothing  safe,  nothing  stable, 

nothing  serene  is  here  to  be  found ;  this  with  one  sad  voice 

all  mankind  resouudeth  ;  this  our  Poets  are  ever  moanfulty 

singiug,  this  our  philosophers  do  gravely  inculcate. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 
How  oft  your  birds  have  undeserving  bled, 
Linnet,  or  warbling  thrush,  or  moaning  dove, 
Pheasant  with  gaily  glistering  wings 
Or  early-mounting  lark!  Warlon.  On  Shooting. 

Thus,  the  warbler  of  the  mom, 

To  the  sick  wretch,  who  moan', I  the  tedious  night, 
llrim's  balmy  slumber,  ease,  ami  hone,  and  health! 

Smollett.    The  llegicide.  Act  iii.  SC.  2. 
Ye  walls,  that  echo'd  to  his  frantic  moan, 
Guard  the  due  records  of  this  grateful  stone. 

Uayley.  Inscription  on  the  Monument  lo  Collins. 

MOAT,  v.  \      Minshew  and  Somner  (sec  Lye) 

Moat,  n.  )  derive  from  the  Fr.  Moilc,  moist, 
wet.  But  see  Mola,  in  Du  Cangc.  The  word 
is  applied  to — 

A  ditch  or  trendi  containing  water,  of  such 
width  and  depth,  as  to  be  a  defence. 

It  is  an  over  rigorous  construction  of  the  workes  of  God. 
that  in  mitalimj  our  island  with  the  Ocean  hee  meant  to 
shut  us  up  from  other  regions.— Bp.  Natl.  Quo  Vadis?  s.  1. 
This  little  world, 

This  precious  stone,  set  in  the  siluer  sea, 

Which  serins  rt  in  tin-  ullice  of  a  wall, 

Shakespeare.  Jiieh.  II.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Or  who  that  rugged  street  would  traverse  o'er, 
That  stretches,  O  Fleet  ditch,  from  thy  black  shore 
To  the  Tower's  moated  walls  ?  Gay.   Trivia,  b.  ii. 

While  the  portcullis  huge,  or  moated  fence, 
The  sad  reverse  of  s.r\  ..lie  tunes  betray — 
Distrust,  barbarity,  and  Gothic  rule. — Jago.  Edge-Hill, b.i. 
She's  drawn  along  unwilling  to  be  seen, 
Until  at  length  appears  the  ruin'd  hall, 
Within  the  grass-green  moat  and  ivy'd  wall. 

Jenyns.  The  Modern  Fine  Lady. 

MOB.  "|       Fr.  Mobile ;    It.  Mobile j    Sp. 

Mo'bile,  adj.  I  Mobil :  Lat.  Mobilis,  (contr. 
Mo'bii.e,  n.  >  movihilis,)  that  can  or  may  be 
Mobi'litv.      I  moved.     "  The  moM  people"  is 

Mo'bbish,      J  an  expression  as  old  as  Chaucer; 


MOC 

the  movable,  unsteady,  inconstant  people  j  mobile 
was  then  used  alone,  (sub.  people, )  and  subsequently 
contracted  into  mob.     Dryden  uses  both  mobile  and 

ob,  the  latter  as  if  not  long  introduced ;  the  former 

n  the  stage  directions)  as  the  common  word. 
Mob,— the   movable   people   or   populace ;    the 

■owd,  the  multitude. 
Mobile, — that  can  or  may  be  moved;  movabU. 

The  vnder  hydde  malice  and  rancoure  of  purposinge  enuie 
fnrnecast  and  "imagined,  in  distruction  of  mobil  people, 
shewed  openly, — Chaucer.   The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 


His  Latin  tonge  doth  hobbyl. 


Why  come  ye  not  to  Court » 


(Jl'M    I! 


:  chaungyng  in  euery  degre. 


Whose  ingenuity  hath  been  so  bold  not  only  to  proceed 
below  the  account  or  minutes,  but  to  attempt  pcrpetuall 
ns,  and  engines  whose  revolutions  (could  their  sub- 
;  answer  the  design)  might  out  last  the  exemplary 
mobility,  and  out-measure  time  itself. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  19. 

long  experience  has  found  it  true  of  the  unthinking 
mooiVc,  that  the  closer  they  shut  their  eyes  the  wider  they 
open  their  hands. — South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  7. 

Which  enciting  the  mobile  headed  by  Tomaso  Anello, 
commonly  called  Masaniello,  a  fisherman,  all  things  in 
Naples  were  for  some  time  turned  topsy  turvy. 

Wood.  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  p.  384. 

The  Epicureans  suppose  this  world  to  be  produced  by  the 
casual  concourse  of  atoms,  and  ascribe  to  every  particular 
an  innate  and  unloseable  mobility,  or,  rather,  an  actual 
n,  or  a  restless  endeavour  after  it. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  445. 


This  is  all  address'd  to  you,  sir  :  she  singled  you  out  with 
her  eye,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  mobility. — Id.  lb. 

To  gratifie  the  barbarous  party  of  my  audience,  I  gave 
them  a  short  rabble  scene.  Ueame  [be  mot'h  las  they  call 
them)  are  represented  by  Plutarch  and    Polybius  with  the 


described.— Id.  Cleo 


Prcf. 


the  dangers  that  threatened  him,  and  sa- 
iris  duty  lo  the  menaces  of  a  mob. 
Porleus,  vol.  ii.  Led.  22. 
If  these  commonwealths,  formerly  so  warlike  and  ambi- 

imis.  maiiit.e.ntt  each  el  them  a  mi, ail  city  -yard,  to  prevent 
lobbish  disorders,  it  is  all  they  had  occasion  for. 

Hume,  nt.  ii.  Ess.  11. 


MOB,  t\  ^  Ray  says,  —  that  to  mob  is  to 
Mob,  ».  >  dress  carelessly.  Mabs  are  slat- 
Mo'bled.  J  terns.  (  See  tlie  Commentators  on 
Shakespeare,  and  Mr.  Nares,  who  produce  other1 
instances  of  moblal.)  Our  lexicographers  do  not 
notice  the  word:  it  appears  to  have  had  the  same 
origin  with  the  preceding,  and  to  have  been  applied 
to  an  article  of  dress  for  the  head — thrown  on  or 
thrown  off — as  convenience  required  it  to  be  worn 
or  laid  aside  :   moved  or  removed. 

Swarms  of  men  that  went  gossiping  up  and  down,  telling 
odd  stories  to  the  people,  as  old  wives  and  nurses  do  to 
children,  having  most  of  them  chins  as  smooth  as  women's, 
and  their  laces  moh'd  in  hi  :ke  petticoats. 

—    Pref.  b.  ii. 

nobled  [moblcd] 


More.  Un  Hie  Seven  Churches,  (lilnlij. 


1  Play.  But  who,  O  who  had  ! 

Queene. 

Ham.  The  in., hied  [mnh.ed]  Queene? 
Pol.  That's  good  :  inobled  [moblcd]  Queene  is  good. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
She  could  harangue  with  wond'rous  grace, 
Un  gowns  and  mobs,  and  caps,  and  lace. 

Lloyd.  The  Spirit  of  Contradiction. 
Now  Mary's  mobs,  and  flounces  you  approve, 
Nov/  sharpe-disguising  sacks,  and  slippers  love. 


Warlon.  Faslik 


A  Satire. 


MOCK,  p. 
Mock,  n. 
Mock,  adj. 
Mo'ckable. 

MO'CKACE. 

Mo'cKEIt. 

Mo'CKERV. 

MO'CKINO,  ». 

Mo'CKlXGLV. 

Mo'cKISH. 


Fr.  Mocqucr,  which  the  ety- 
mologists agree  to  derive  from 
the  Gr.  "  Gra?ci  )iuiKno-0ai,  pro- 
pric  dicunt  de  his,  qui  ore  vul- 
tuque  distorto  et  valgis  labiis 
aliquem  derident,"  (Junius.) 
The  Dutch  have  moclten,  "  Buc- 
cam  ducerc  sive  moverc,"  (per- 
haps,  mon-ec-en.)  Sec  Bemock, 
and  Mow. 


To  deride,  to  scoff  at ;  to  jeer  or  gibe  ;  to  apo 
or  imitate,  scoffinglv,  jestingly  ;  to  render  or  causo 
to  be  or  appear  ridiculous  or  contemptible,  feeblo 
or  ineffectual. 


is  place, 


looe  is  taken  for 


:  mockers,  yt 


Genesis,  c.  3.  Note. 


Wherefore  heare  the  worde  of  the  Lorde, 
rule  the  Lordes  people,  whiche  is  at  Jerusaler 

Id.  Eiaye,  c.  28. 
And  sayd  in  mockery,  sirs,  demaude  of  your  messaoger 
where  he  founde  therel'e  of  Derby. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  106. 
When  he  hadde  begonne  his  raygne  the  —  day  of  June, 
after  this  mockishe  eleccion.  then  was  he  crowned  the  — day 
of  the  same  rnoneth. — Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  67. 

We  must  be  ris'n, 

And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform 

Von  flowrie  arbors,  yonder  allies  green, 

Or  walk  at  noon  with  branches  overgrown, 

That  mock  our  scant  manuring. — Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  iv. 

And  otherwhiles  with  bitter  mockes  and  mowes. 

He  would  him  scorne,  that  to  his  gentyl  mynd 

Was  much  more  grievous  than  the  other's  blowes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 
But,  soone  as  they  this  mock-king  did  espy, 
Their  troublous  strife  they  stinted  by  and  by, 
Thinking  indeed  that  it  the  lion  was. 

Id.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

Those  that  are  good  manners  at  the  Court,  are  as 

ridiculous  in  the  Countrey,  as  the  behaviour  of  the  Countrii 
is  most  mockable  at  the  Court. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  iii.  sc.2. 
Song,  by  Junius,  and  Petillius.  after  him  in  morkage. 

Beaum.  $,'  Flclc/t.  Bonduca,  Act  ii.  sc.  1 
The  forlorne  maiden,  whom  your  eyes  have  seene 

The  laughing  stocke  of  Fortune's  mockeries, 
Am  th'  onely  daughter  of  a  king  and  queene. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  7. 


Shakespear. 
"  Let's  meete,"  c.uoth  Eccho  mockingly: 

Which,  bearing,  he  with  speed, 
(Beleeuing  that  his  shadow  was 

1  nymph,  and  spake  in  deed,) 


Act  i,  sc. 


Did! 


Onm 


Albion's  England,  b.  ix.  c.  45. 
Philip,  the  brother  of  Aminander's  wife,  was  taken  by  the 
consul;  made  a  iin.ching-st'.rk ;  and  sent  away  prisoner  to 
Rome.— Ralegh.  History  of  Ike  World,  b.  V.  c.5.  s.  7. 

Let  them  have  a  care  how  they  intrude  upon  so  great  and 
holv  an  ordinance,  in  which  God  is  so  seldom  mocked,  but 
it  is  to  the  mocker's  confusion.— South,  vol.  Ii.  Ser.  8. 


"1'ivas  then  that  Peter,  standing  up  to  show 
Th'  absurd  reproach,  gave  all  of  them  to  know 
That,  what  these  mockers  call'd  a  drunken  fit, 
Was  God's  performance  of  what  Joel  writ. 

llyrom.  Remarks  on  Dr.  Middleton's  Examinotit 
And  many  a  fane  he  rcar'd.  that  still  sublime 
In  massy  pomp  has  mockd  the  stealth  of  time. 

Warlon.  On  His  Majesty's  Birth-day,  June  4,  17 

Mockery  anil  ridicule,  when  exercised  upon  the  scriptur 

or  even  upon  lire  plan's,  per. ens,  and  forms  set  apart  fori 

administratir.il  of  religion,  tall  nithin  the  mischief  of  1 

law  which  forbids  the  profanation  of  God's  name. 

Foley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  iv.  c. 


MODE,  or 

Mood. 

McAjai.. 

MonA't.tTV. 
Mo'uisii. 


Fr.  Mode  ,■  It.  and  Sp.  Modo ; 
Lat.  Modus ;  which  (Vossius 
thinks)  means  nerpov,  measure. 
Perhaps  mag-ad,  mau-od,  maud, 
or  mod,  from  A.  S.  and  Goth. 
(Sec  Commodious.)  It  is  applied 
in  Kntrlish  as  the  Fr — 

Mode,  —  "  Manner,  sort,  fashion,  guise,  use, 
custom,  way,  means,"  (Cotgrave. ) 

77ie  mode,  is  the  fashion  ;  the  style  of  fashion. 
It  is  also  used  in  music,  see  the  quotation  from 
Sir  W.  Jones ;  in  logic,  see  the  quotation  from 
Wilson ;  and  in  metaphysics,  see  the  quotation 
from  Locke. 

Tindall  would  lie  fayne  wit  in  what  figure  it  is  made:  he 
shal  finde  in  the  first  figure  and  in  the  third  mode. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  504. 
A  moorfe  is  a  lawful  placing  of  propositions,  in  their  dewo 
qualitie  or  quontilie.—  Wilton.   The  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  26. 
For  all  my  reigne  hath  beene  but  a  scene 
Acting  that  aigument.     And  now  my  death 
Changes  the  moode.—  Shakes.  2  PI,  Hen.  IV.  Act  iv.  ■&■ 


Our  Saviour  lifting  up  his  eyes  beheld 
An  ample  space  under  the  broadest  shade, 
A  table  richly  or.rcd,  in  regal  mode. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 

If  they  flnde  a  determinate  intellection  of  any  model  of 
being,  which  were  never  in  the  '.cast  hinted  bv  their  exter- 
na", or  internall  senses;  lie  beleeve  that  such  can  realize 
ctaimrsras.— Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatising,  c.  3. 

When  we  speak  of  faculties  of  the  soul,  we  assert  not  with 
the  schools  their  real  distinction  from  it  but  only  a  modal 
diversity.— Id.  lb. 

It  is  to  he  considered  there  is  a  double  consent  to  a  propo- 
sition, the  one  is  direct,  the  other  rellex  ;  the  first  is  directly 
terminated  upon  the  honesty  or  dishonesty  of  the  object,  the 
other  upon  the  manner  of  it,  and  modality. 

Bp.Tanl".  liu.lt  of  Con, i  ience,  b.  i.  c.  4. 


Modes  I  call  such  complex  ideas,  v.hi.di,  however  e,,i 
pounded,  contain  not  In  them  the  suppovilhm  of  subsisti; 
by  themselves,  but  are  considered  as  dependencies  on, 
affections  of  substances. 


Undent,  b.  ii. 
e,  whose  side 
ire  bride ! 


Locke.  Hi 

O  what  a  midnight  curse  ha 

Is  pester'd  with  a  mood  and 

Let  mine,  ye  gods,  (if  such  1 

No  logic  learn,  nor  history  translate. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  G. 

Modal  [necessity  or  self-sufficiency]  is  posterior,  and  sub- 
sequent, in  order  of  nature  and  conception,  to  the  existence 
or  existent  subject,  whereof  it  is  the  made,  and  to  which  it 
is  referred  up  as  to  its  source  or  center,  its  substratum  or 
support.— H'flfer/a/irf.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  432. 

No  wonder  therefore,  if  these  men,  discoursing  of  the 
nature  and  substance  of  God,  in  a  language  neither  war- 
rantable nor  apprehensible,  have  by  their  modalities,  suppo- 
sitalities,  circumincessions,  and  twenty  such  other  chimeras, 
so  misrepresented  this  adorable  article  of  the  Trinity  t 
reason,  as  to  bring  them  first  to  loath,  and  at  length  to  deny 
\t.— South,  vol.  Iv.  Ser.  7. 

Kail  on,  ye  triflers,  who  to  Will's  repair 
Tor  new  lampoons,  fresh  cant,  or  modish  air. 

Smith.   To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  John  Philips 
Our  grandames'  modes  long  absent  from  our  eyes, 
At  your  all  powerful  bidding  duteous  rise. 

Warlon.  Fashion. 

These  are  the  several  modes  in  which  we  may  weaken  oi 

even  destroy  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  every  sin- 

' ;  of  scripture,  may  make  out 


One  thing  receives  another  not  according  to  the  full  lati- 
tude of  the  object,  but  according  to  the  scanty  model  of  its 
own  capacity.— South,  vol.  x.  Ser.  2. 

But  he  [Lilbourne]  being  naturally  a  great  trouble-world 
in  all  the  variety  of  government  became  a  hodg-podg  of 
religion,  the  chief  ring-leader  of  the  levellers,  a  great  pro- 
pus  d  maker,  and  m  ote/ler  of  state,  and  publisher  of  several 
seditious  pamphlets.— Hood.  Athena  Oxon. 

He  [God]  moulded  or  modelled  him  [man]  as  a  potter 
doth;  we  see  the  work,  as  it  were  upon  the  wheel,  rising 
Hid  glowing  under  the  hands  of  the  divine  artificer  1 

Home.   Works,  vol.  iv.   Dis    1. 


MO'DERATE, 

Mo'derate,  adj. 


Fr.  Modem-  ;  It.  Mode- 
rare  ;  Sp.  Moderar  ,■  Lat. 
Moderari,  —  from   modus, 
to  set  a  mea- 


Mo'derately. 
Moderation. 
Mo'derator. 

Mo'dere,  v.  J       To  set  or  fi 

or   measurable  bounds  or  degrees ;    to  retain  or 
restrain  ( from  excess),  to  abate,  to  allay,  to  temper, 
to  mitigate,  to  regulate. 
Mine  herte  for  thee  is  disconsolate, 
My  pains  also  nothing  me  moderate. 

Chaucer.   The  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen. 
The  chief  blisse  that  in  earth  to  liuing  man  is  lent, 
Is  moderat  welth,  to  nouri.h  life,  if  he  ran  be  content. 

Surrey.  Ecclesiastes,  c.  5. 
i  I  said  before  it  may  peraduenture  in  some  tltinsres 


i  of  Gods  commandrnet  so  it  be 


brother  to  offe 
A  series  of  i 


ounds  relating  to  one  leading 
•.  and  as  there  are  tw  ' 
hich  may  be  made  in  i 


has  a  peculiar 


-Jones.  Essay  on  the  Imitat, 


To,],,:,    Die 


the  i. 

Hence  the  tonsile  box 

Wove,  in  mosaic  mode  of  many  a  curi, 
Around  the  tigur'd  carpet  of  the  lawn. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  i. 
Our  language  has  made  but  small  progress,  compared 
either  with  the  Greek  or  with  the  Latin  (or  some  other  lan- 
guages) even  in  this  modal  and  temporal      brevi;   nm 

of  Pur  ley,  vol.  ii.  c.  7. 


MO'DEL,  v.}       ¥r.  Modellc ;  It. Moilello ;  Sp. 

Mo'del,  n.        V  Modelo  ;    Lat.    Modulus,    a  di- 

Mo'deller.    )  minutive  of  modus.      See  Mode. 

To  form  or  fashion,  after  a  certain  mode,  ex- 
ample, pattern  ;  to  delineate,  to  plan,  the  mode  or 
manner,  form  or  fashion  ;  to  copy.     A  model, 

"That  whereby  a  whole  work  is  measured, 
proportioned  or  squared,"  (Cotgrave.) 

That  which  has,  which  represents  or  resembles, 
the  mode  or  manner,  fashion  or  form  of  any  other 
thing ;  the  copy,  the  image,  the  representation. 
In  cartes,  in  mappes,  and  eke  in  models  made. 

Gaseoignc.   Voyage  into  Hollande,  1572. 


O  would  I  could  my  father's  cunnin"  i 
And  souls  into  a-ell-modul'd  clay  infus 


ibook 


3  well-modul'd  clay  infuse. 

Sandys.  Oeid.  Metam 
When  thy  affliction  serv'd  me  for 
Whereby  to  model  Egypt's  misery. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  ii. 
They  proposed,  first,  to  have  the  armysettled  and  modelled 
-  iway  of  unity  before  they  determined  upon  the  eovmi- 


ment.—  Baker.  Charles  II. 


The  richness  i 


1659. 


1  declare  in  glory  whilst 

Drayton.  Pohj-6'lbion,  s.  1. 
Now  while  my  friend,  just  ready  to  depart, 
Was  packing  all  his  goods  in  one  poor  cart; 
He  stopp'd  a  little  at  the  conduit-gate, 
Where  Numa  model'd  once  a  Roman  State. 

Pryien,  Juvenal  Sat,  3. 


doe  wel 

done  moderately  and  with 

Sir  T.More.   Workes,  p.  301. 

Moderation  in  the  lymyttes  and  boundes,  vhiche  honestic 

hath  appoynted  in  speaking  and  doynge:  like  as  in  ren- 

nynge,   l>a«syng  the  gole  "is  'accounted   but   rashoncsse,   so 

rennynge  halfe  wav  is  repnun-d  lor  slownesse. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Gorernovr,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 
Gladly  the  two  dukes  of  Berrey  and  Burgoyne  wolde 
baue  mutlercl  that  venire,  hat  [hey  might  nat  be'llerile. 

Berners.  Froissari.  Crnuycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  187. 
These  tydynges  som 
so  that  they  were  ne: 
voyage.—/rf.  lb.  vol. : 


?  concented, 


Sneh  musirke  is  v.i.se  words  with  tin 
To  moderate  stiffe  mindes  dispos'd 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  2, 
If  every  just  man,  that  now  pines  with  want, 

Il.ld  hilt  a  ,.:  olorol,  and  beseeming  share 

Of  that  which  Lvidlv  p  unpen!  luxurv 

Now  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  excess, 

Nature's  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispens'd 

111  unsuperfiuous  even  proportion.  Milton.  Comus. 

But  the  milde  ayre  with  season  moderate 
(h-etli'  attenipei'd.  and  disposed  so  well, 

1  forth  sweet  spirit  and  holesom  smell. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  e.  !:'. 

i  there  be  in  the  world  without  mode- 


MOD 

Now  living  or  being,  not  long  ago,  lately,  re- 
cently :  opposed  to  —  ancient.  Also  to  —  rare, 
uncommon: — and  thus  (Steevens)  trite,  ordi- 
nary, common.  See  the  quotations  from  Shake- 
speare. 

Yet  was  much  taxed  by  that  age  precise, 
For  faults  which  modern  times  not  strange  have  thought- 
Slirling.  Domes-day.  The  Sixth  Ihaue 
Oh  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunders  voice 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world, 
And  rouse  lYom  sleepe  that  fell  Anatomy 
Which  cannot  bcare  a  ladies  feeble  voyce, 
Which  scornes  a  moderne  invocation. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Say,  (good  Caesar,) 

That  I  some  lady  tulles  banc  reseru'd, 
Immoment  toyes,  things  of  such  dignitie 
As  we  great  moderne  friends  withal]. 

Id.  Anthony  t}  Cleopatra,  Act  v.  sc.  3, 
And,  martyrs,  you  who  bravely  march'd  before, 

Whil'st  mateh'd  ivith  modems  do  not  wrath  conceive; 
When  press'd  by  Pagans  Idols  to  adore, 

You  chus'd  to  dye,  ere  quite  your  Lord  to  leave ; 
These  suti'red  have  as  much,  and  aym'd  at  more. 

Stirling.   Domes-dag.   The  Tenth  Hoeie. 

And  as  he  thus  rekons  that  repentance  will  secure  him, 

so  he  doubts  not  but  he  can  command  that  when  he  will ;  as, 

according  to  the  doctrine  of  IMagius  and  his  modem  admired 

followers,  ho  certainly  may.— South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  4. 

Aristotle  observing  Bacon  advance  with  a  furious  mein, 
drew  his  bow  to  the  head,  ami  let  lly  ins  arrvev,  which  missed 
the  valiant  modem:,  and  went  hizzing  over  his  head. 

Swift.   The  Baltic  of  the  Books. 

Scriblers  send  us  over  their  trash  in  prose  and  verse, 
with  abominable  curtailings  and  quaint  modernisms. — Id.  lb. 

The  base  detracting  world  would  not  then  have  dared  to  re- 
port, that  something  is  amiss,  that  his  brain  had  undergone  an 
unlucky  shake;  which  even  bis  brol  her  s.<  oo,  ni  .7s  themselves, 
like  migrates,  do  whisper  so  loud,  that  it  readies  up  to  the 
very  garret  I  am  now  writing  in.—  Id.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  s.  U. 


lake  r 


Tbat  .still  i 


and  hides'  of  this  dispute 


what  goodnesse 
ration,  whether  in  ' 

disposition  and  carriage*  Without  this,  justice  is  no  other 
than  cruell  rigour;  merer,  uniu-1  remisnesse  ;  pleasure, 
brutish  sensuality;  love,  frenzy;  anger,  full  :  sorrow,  des- 
perate innpishnesie;  juy,  distempered  wildncsse;  know- 
ledge, saucy  curiosity;  piety,  superstition;  cuss  wracking 
distraction  ;  courage,  mad  rashness. 

Bp.Hall.  Christian  Moderation,  s.  I. 

But  let  Moses 
who  leaehelh  us  directly,  that  llicse  cities' 
so  divers  and  distant  regions. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  10.  s.  2. 

Yet  when  his  profit  moderated, 

The  fury  of  his  heart  abated.  Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

So  corn  in  fields,  and  in  the  garden  flow'rs 

lioviie  and  raise  themsclves'with  moderate  showers, 

Hut  overcharged  wi'h  never  ceasing  rain, 

Become  too  moist,  and  bend  their  heads  again. 

Waller.  Instructions  to  a  Painter. 

mean  that  keeps  the  balance  of  the  soul  even,  neiiher  su'f- 
fciuig  it  to  rise  too  high  on  one  side,  nor  to  fall  too  low  on 
the  other.— South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  1. 

For  my  part  I  shall  always  be  more  fond  of  promoting 

moderat, on  than  -,,  al ;  though  perhaps  the  surest  way  of 
producing  moderation  in  every  party  is  to  increase  our  zeal 
for  the  public-Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  3. 


MO'DEHX,  ,«//. 

Mo<DERNS,  ». 

Mo'dernism. 

Mo'dernist. 

Mo'dernize,  v. 

Mo'dernizer. 
I'ivat  modn,  h.  e.  ni 
time)  is  Jiving, 


Fr.  Moderne ,•  It.  and 
Sp.  Moderno ;  Low  Lat. 
Modernus,  which  Skinner 
derives  from  modd,  as  sem- 
piternus  from  semper;  and 
Vossius,  (de  Vitiis,)  qui 
;  one  who  now  (in  this  our 
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month,  a  day, 
I'lnm  this  judicious  sum  of  fame  away, 
Shall  he  among  the  ancients  rise  to  fame, ' 
Or  sink  with  modems  to  contempt  and  shame. 

Francis.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ep.  1. 

The  Macaroni.rn  is  a  kind  of  burlesque  poetry,  consisting 

of  a  jumble  of  words  of  different  languages,  with  words  of 

the  vulgar  tongue  Latinized,  and  Latin  v.nrus  modernized. 

Cambridge.  The  Scriblcriad,  b.  ii. 

Mr.  Neville,  no  unsuccessful  modcrnizer  of  the  Latin 

Satirists.— Wakefield.  Mem.  p.  75. 

MO'DEST.  ^        Fr.    Modeste  ;    It.    and    Sp. 

Mo'destlv.    \  Modesto ;    Lat.   Modestus,  q.  d. 

Mo'desty.  J  modum  servans,  preserving  the 
measure,  (sc. )  of  what  is  decent  or  becoming. 
Consequentially — 

Decent,  becoming ;  bashful ;  chaste.  See  the 
quotations  from  South  and  Cogan. 

To  warne  the  wise,  that  they  such  faults  do  flic 
As  put  downe  peace  by  couine  or  debate. 

Gascoiync.   TlieFruitcs  of  Warre. 
The  farther  I  looke  backe  into  those  former  tymes  of 

'    '       mure  siiuplieiiie,  v.'vth  true. 
le  with  lesse  corruption  of 
Prcf.  to  Tyndall's  Workes. 
Modeslie  :  which  worde  not  being  knowen  in  the  Englyshc 
tongue,  ne  of  all  them  vhiche  viuierstonde  Latino,  excepte 
led  this 
lovr,  b.i.  c.  25. 

And,  that  augmented  all  her  other  prayse, 
She  mo,te\t  was  in  all  her  deedes  and  words, 
And  wondrous  chast  of  life,  yet  iov'd  nf  kni;  hts  and  lords. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 
I  loue  Benedicke  well,  and  I  could  wish  he  would  modestly 


Tymlall.  frith,  an 

zcale,  and  humble  modeslie,  I 

affections  in  them.—  John  Fox 


ine  himselfe  to  see  he 
Shakespeare.  Much  . 


le  is  vnworthy  to 

/  X.dhin 


But  her  sad  eyes.  Mill  f.M'ned  on  the  ground, 
Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty. 
That  suffers  net  one  look  to  glaunce  awry, 
Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 

Spenser.  Epithdu:,::'.,.,: 
Modes!,/  is  a  kind  of  shame  or  bashfulness,  proceeding 
from  riio  sense  a  man  has  of  his  own  defects  computed  with 
the  perfections  of  him  whom  he  comes  before. 


amply  recompensed  by  the  glow  of  satisfaction,  derived  from 
the  ravoutahlc  opinion  of  others,  and  by  the  encouragement 
thus  inspired,  that  the  deficiency  is  not  so  great  as  vraa 
apprehended,  or  too  great  to  be  surmounted. 

Cogan.  Ethical  Treatise,  Dis.  1.  c.  1, 


MOD 

She  indirectly  and  modestly  suggests,  that  were  Christ  to 
make  it  his  request  to  God  that  Lazarus  might  revive, 
Christ's  request  would  ba  granted. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  36. 

True  modesty  proceeds  from  a  just  discernment  of  pro. 
priety,  and  is  frequently  connected  with  exalted  ideal  o! 
genuine  merit.— Cogan.  Ethical  Treatise,  Dis.  1.  c  4. 

MO'DIKY,w.     ^|        Fr.   Modifier;    It.   Mbdi- 
Mo'difier.  \ficant    Sp.  Modificar ,   Lat. 

MoDl'ptABLE.        \Mmlificari,    to    measure;    to 
Modi'ficate,  v.   (  reduce  or  bring  within  mea- 
Modifica'tion.       sure  (modus.)     See  Mode. 
Modipira'tivb.  )       To  bring-  within  measure  or 
measurable  bounds  ;  to  shape  or  fashion  ;  to  redi 
the  measure ;  to  limit,  to  temper,  to  qualify. 
The  xvi.  statute  doth  me  great  greuaunce, 
But  ye  must  that  releasee  or  mo,l;j!e. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  L, 
A  kinge  after  the  reule  is  holde 
Tii  i„:ni-fi._;  and  to  adresse 


The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdomes  of 
the  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ,  and  lie  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever,  not  only  to  the  m;difiraled  eternity  of  his  mediator- 
Ihip,  5)  long  as  there  shall  he  need  of  regal  power  to  subdue 
the  enemies  of  God's  elect;  but  also  to  the  complete  eter- 
nity of  the  duration  of  his  humanity,  which  fur  the  future 
is  coeterna!  to  his  divinity.— Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  Art.  6. 

The  use  hereof,  [of  sense.]  being  only  to  minister  to  the 
tnr:!j!r.-ai<.n  of  life  in  the  vital  principle,  wherein  the  essence 
of seuse  doth  consist. — Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

M"tion.  so  nndifird,  is  appointed  to  be  the  cause  of  our 
having  them  [ideas  of  >isib:e  ril.jecls  ] 

Locke.  Examination  of  Malebranche. 

How  we  see  it  [an  image  made  on  the  retina]  is,  I  confess, 
what  1  n  nd  r>tand  not;  mih  it  appears  tome  more  difficult  to 
conceive  a  distinct  visible  image  in  tlie  Uniterm  unvariable 

essence  of  God.   than    in    variously './,4V  matter:  but 

the  manner  how  1  see  either,  still  escapes  my  comprehen- 


MOI 

MOI'ETY.     Fr.  Moitie,  from  moyen,  moien,  the 
mean  or  middle ;  dimidia  pars,  the  half  part  j  but 
it  was  used  for  any  part  or  division.    See  the  com- 
mentators on  Shakespeare. 
They  were  faire  ladies  till  they  {indly  striv'd 
With  the  Heliconian  maides  tjr  maystery  ; 
Of  whom  they  over-comeu  were  depriv'd 
Of  their  proud  beautie.  and  the  one  moyilt/, 
Trauslorni'd  to  tish  fur  their  bold  surquedry. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii. 


The  love  I  dedicate  to 
whereof  this  pamphlet,  wi 
fluous  moiety— Siiak^ptar 


your  lordship  is  without  end 
hout  beginning,  is  but  a  super 
.  Rape  of  Liter ece,  Ded. 


We 


-Fuller    Wutlhit 


of  Truth  itself,  wheie 


If  it  [the  soul]  be  neither  matter,  nor  any  modifii-al, 
matter,  then  (though  you  are  pleased  to  affirm  somt 
rashly,  am]  v.  in,, a, I  ottering  an v  le.isnn  for  your  affirms 
that  such  reasoning  is  fir  from  being  self-evident,  yet 
reallv  as  notoriously  self-evident  as  nv  thing  in'tu 
that  it  cannot  pnssibly  depend  upon  matter,  as  to  i 
and  preservation  —Clarke.  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodtwell. 

How  much  more  natural,  therefore,  is  it,  that  a  limited 

the  particular  goods  and  ills  in  life,  should  in  the  end  b> 

represented  as  sovereign  maker  and  m.d.fier  of  the  unhorse. 

Hume.  The  Natural  History  of  Religion,  6.  7. 

.  Module,  modulation  ,■ 
Modulo zior.e;  Lat.  Mo- 
from  modulari,  to 
,    measure. 
_  To  measure,  to  regulate  the  measure  or  propor- 
tion, the  harmony,  the  concord. 


MO'DULATE,  v.  ~)       Fr.  M 
Modula'tiok.  I   It. Morlu 

Mo'dclatob.  t  dulalio, 

Mo'dci.e,  v.  J  measure 


That  . 


■  That  charmer  of  the  night 

th  her  tunes  sn  admirably  rare. 

As  man  to  set  in  parts  at  first  had  learn'd  of  her. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbio 

In  all  vocal  musick  [the  tongue]  helpeth  the  win 

wdulate  the  sounds.— Grrtr.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  i.  c. 


l.—Soniertite.  The  Chute,  b.  i 


The  master's  hand,  in  modulated 
Bids  the  loud  organ  breathe. 

For  the  various  modulations  of  the  voice,  the  upper  end  of 
he  wind-pipe  is  endued  with  several  cartilages  and 


flat 


What  an  abridgment  of  art,  what  a  variety  of  uses  hath 
nature  laid  upon  that  on,,  member,  the  tongue,  the  grand 
instrument  of  taste,  the  faithful  judge,  the  centinel,  the 
watchman  of  all  our  nourishment,  the  artful  modulator  of 
,  the  necessary  servant  of  mastication,  swallowing, 


The  poets  of  Elizabeth  had  attained  an  art  of  modulation 
rhich  was  afterwards  neglected  and  forgotten. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Waller. 
-  May  the  nightly  pow'r, 
pers  on  my  slumbers,  cease  to  breathe 
liny  impulse  through  my  soul. 

Thompson.  Sickness,  b.  v. 


VS-hl-a-  i 


Assist.  Your  brother  hath  deserv'd  all. 
Hen.  And  shall  share 
The  mmlie  of  my  state. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  The  Spanish  Curate,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
A  friend  shares  my  sorrow  and  makes  it  but  a  moiety; 
but  he  swells  my  joy  and  makes  it  double. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  25. 

MOIL.     See  Mile. 

MOIL,  v.  \     See   Bemoil.     Fr.  MouiUcr,   to 
Moil,  a     (wet. 

To  wet ;  to  cover  with  wet,  to  splash  or  be- 
spatter with  wet,  with  mire;  to  bemire,  to  soil  or 
assoil,  to  dirty. 

For  the  word  as  used  by  Chapman  and  Gav,  a 
different  origin  has  been  given,  ( sc. )  moil,  a  mule, 
(instar  muli  laborare.)  to  labour  like  a  mvle;  it 
may.  however,  merely  be — 

To  soil  or  bemire  with  sweat  and  dust ;  to  toil 
laboriously  and  wearisomely. 
A  mnnk  that  took  the  spryngill  with  a  manly  chere, 
And  did  as  the  nianere  :s,  mnutd  al  their  patis 
Evericb  aflir  othir.  righte  as  they  were  of  statis. 

The  Pardonere  £  Tapsiere.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 
A  simple  soule  much  like  myselfe  dyd  once  a  serpent  find, 
Which  (almost  dead  with  cold)  lay  mooting  in  ttie  myre, 
When  he  for  pittie  toake  it  vp.  and  brought  it  to  the  fyre. 
Gascoiyne.  The  Conslancie  of  a  Louer,  §c. 
Then  rniize  thyselfe,  O  Earth,  out  of  thy  soyle, 
In  which  thou  wallowest  like  to  filthy  swyne, 
And  doest  thy  mynd  in  durty  pleasures  moyte. 

Spenser.  Hymne  to  Heavenly  Love. 
When  the  day  was  therefore  come,  and  that  he  saw  that  it 
ayned  sliil  wmsetlicn  it  did  hefj-e.  hee  pitied  the  centinels 
;o  too  mooltd  and  wcUe.—Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  354. 
Both  fil'd  with  dust,  but  starting  up,  the  third  close  they 
Achillea  selfe  stoodevp;  restraining  them,  and 
e  tug  one  another  thus  nor  moyle  your  selues, 


Hadi 


ve  ' 


the  : 


MOI'SON 
ing  or  mowing,  used 
harvest 


Homer.  Iliad, 
dear  delight 
at  night. 

Week.  Tuesday. 

Fr.  Moisson  ;    Lat.  Messio,  reap- 
Low  Lat.  as  messis,  the 


ith  thee  'twas  Marian's 
1  day,  and  merrv  make 

Gay.  TheShepli, 


Thatd 

MOIST. ; 


:  ther  been  of  other  1 


to  hir  season.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

From  Lat.   Musteus,  new.      Not 
rith 
propriety  called  Mustum.    Nonius  in  Vossius.    And 

ec  Ti/ru-hitt. 

Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede 
Ful  straite  jteved.  ami  shoou  ful  moist  and  newe. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Talcs,  v.  453. 
By  corpus  domini  but  I  baue  triacle 
Or  else  a  draught  of  moist  and  cornie  ale 
Or  but  I  here  anon  a  mery  tale, 
Myn  herte  is  loste  for  pitee  of  this  maid. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,249. 
For  were  it  win  or  old  or  moisly  ale, 
That  he  hath  dronke  he  speketh  in  his  nose. 

Id.  The  Manciples  Tale,  V.  1",009. 

MOIST,  it.  ^  Tr.Moite,  anciently,  Skin- 
ner thinks,  written  Moist,  and 
derived  (perhaps)  from  the 
Lat.  Mnstum.  (  See  Moist, 
ante.)  The  French  etymolo- 
gists (see  in  Menage),  from 
malus,  for  madus,  contracted 
front  madidus.  (See  Vossius, 
de  Vit.  lib.  iii.  c.  498. )  In 
Spanish  it  is  Moiado,  which 


Moist,  adj. 
Mo'isten,  l'. 

Mo'lSTEMNG,  ft, 
Mo'lSTFlL. 
Mo'lSTLESS. 
Mo'lSTNESS,  n. 
Mo'lSTlRE. 
Mo'lSTt'RE,  V. 

Mo'isty. 


MOL 
appears  to  supply  an   intermediate  step  in  the 
progress  from  madidus,  to  nwite. 

1  o  wet,  to  damp,  to  bedew  ;  (met.)  to  refreshen 
(as  with  dew  or  rain. ) 

Matrimonye  a  moutefrut.  that  multiplied  the  peple. 


hir  heed.— II  iclif.  Luke,  c.  7. 

1  chaunge  my  mirthe  into  melancoty. 
Which  is  the  mother  of  all  pensiv  eii'ess. 
Thy  moyster  and  thy  hete,  lulu  cold  and  dry. 

Chaucer.   The  Complaint  of  Creteide. 

The  fire  in  his  degree 

Whiche  enuironetli  totlrer  three 

And  is  without  mobile  all  drie.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  vil. 

Moisted  with  teares,  thus  wretched  pan  she  playne. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JSneiM,  b.  iv. 
Out  of  whiche  proceadeth  suche  false  doctrine  as  dryelh  vp 
the  moyslues  of  the  soule  in  trifling  out  |.  trueth. 

Bible,  1551'.  Job,  c.  15.  Notes. 

Who  deuideth  the  aboundance  of  the  waters  into  riuers, 

or  who  rnaketha  v. aye  for  \c  storm v  v. ether,  i hat  it  uatereth 

and  moyslureth  the  drye  and  baren'  ground.— Id.  lb.  c.  38. 

;  of  these  tymes.  the  weather  altereth, 

iKtimecoulde.  the  w\nue 

Ascham.  Toxophilus,  b.  ii. 

oystie 

the  p 

Brende.  Quinlus  Curtius,  fol.  87. 
So  they  all  drank  heartily  except  himself  who  being  the 
last  that  came  down,  did  no  more  but  a  little  ro»#J  Lis 
mouth  without,  and  so  refreshed  himself. 


By  this  th'  eternall  lampes,  wherewith  high  Jove 
Doth  light  the  loner  world,  were  hail  \speut, 

And  the  muiil  daughters  of  huge  Atlas  strove 

Into  the  ocean  deepe  to  drive  their  weary  drove. 
Spenser.  Fact  ie  Queene,  b 
Ne  doe  they  need,  with  water  of  the  ford 

Fur  in  thernsehe 


It  pleased  Cod  to  open  the  windowes  of  heaven  for  the 
mui^niag  and  nourishing  of  their  seedes. 

Hakncilt.  Apologie,  b.  i.  c.  5.  s.  S. 


Some  cloudes  giue  snow,  that  lights  and  lies 

A  moislurr  moytltd  :  so 
Doe  those  that  say.  alas,  God  helpe, 
And  nothing  els  bestoe. 

Wurrur.  Albion's  England,  b.  viii.  c.  29. 

You  know  the  king  is  a  good  husband,  and  hut  a  steward 

in  effect  for  the  puhhke.  and  what  comes  lrom  \ou  is  trut  a 

moisture  drawne  from  the  earth,  w  hich  gathers  into  a  cloud, 

and  falls  backe  vpon  the  earth  againe. 

Bacon.  King  Hen.  VII.  p.  60. 
For  mnistie  blasts  r 


;  half  so  mirthfull  hee, 


Our  joyes  they  < 


Olios   1 


l   I. III. 


:r  so  outdone 
Blackmore.  Creation,  h.  L 
•  find,  that  when  the  world  began, 


And  kneaded 

Did  not  the  vapours,  by 


degrees  liestow'd, 
with  mo, sluing  blood. 
Dryden.  Siyismonda  %  Guiscardo. 


solar  heat 
rhmn  (I  and  exhal'd,  rise  to  their  airy  seat, 
)r  not  in  wat'ry  clouds  collected  fly. 
['hen,  form'd  to  pond'rous  diops.  desert  the  sky; 
The  fields  would  no  recruits  of  moisture  find. 

Btuckmore.  Creation,  h.  11. 

MOLAR.       Lat.  Molares,  (sc.)  denies;    Fr. 
Les  dents  molares. 

The  cheek  teeth  or  grinders. 

The  teeth  are,  in  men,  of  three  kinds:  sharp,  as  the  fore- 


How  necessary  these  are  for  man's  sustenance,  is  proved 
by  the  painful  experience  of  such  ageri  persons,  who  wanting 
their  motare  teeth  must  make  use  ol  i 


MOL 

MOLA'SSES.     Fr.  Mullece ;  It.  Melazzo :  and 

this a  melle,  from  honey,  which  it  resembles  much 

in  sweetness  and  consistency,  (Skinner.)  The 
Low  Lat.  Mellaiium  is  applied  to  must,  boiled 
down  to  half.     Cotgrave  calls  melasses— 

The  dregs  or  coarsest  of  sugar ;  and  Boyle — 
black,  coarse  sugar. 

The  raw  flesh  of  goats,  capons,  and  the  like,  together  with 
rice  and  „„,/.,.,„,'  (or  black  coarse  suaar)  tiicv  put  ...to  a 
quantity  of  water,  ami  di,l.l  it  in  an  alembic  till  the  liquour 
he  stronger  than  brandy. — Boijle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  10S. 

Or,  planter,  if  the  eoction  they  prolong 

Beyond  its  stated  time;   the  viscous  wave 

Will  in  huge  lliniy  masses.  .Totalize, 

"Which  forceful  iiic.eas  scarce  can  crumble  down; 

And  which  Willi  its  ;«.;..«-.:  ne'er  will  part. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  h.  ill. 


Crumble  the  sacred  mole  of  salt  and  corn, 
Next  in  the  fire  the  bags  with  brimstone  burn. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Past.  8. 

MOLE,  n.    A.  S.  Mai,  mael ;  Ger.  Mud,  machl; 
Lat.  Macula,  a  spot.     Applied  to — 
A  spot  upon  the  skin. 
Full  of  pocky  moles.— Skelion.  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court. 


MOL 


Whom  whvlest  she  did  with 

warie  ev 

ne  behold, 

Upon  t 

helitle  brest 

like  c 

ristall  b 

ight, 

She  mott 

■■I-  p. 

■pie  „,  ., 

That  like 

a  rose  her  s 

aves  did 

Spent 

r.  Faerie  Queene,  b 

vi 

A  comm 

n  fashion  it 

ston 

urish  ha 

r  upon  the 

m 

the  face  which  is  the  perpetuation  of  a  very  ancient  custom; 
and  though  innocently  practised  among  ns,  may  have  a  su- 
perstitious original.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errouis,  b.  v.  c.  21. 

'Twos  not  from  them  the  hard  their  likeness  stole, 

The  random  pencil  haply  hit  the  mole; 

Ev'n  from  their  prying  toes  such  specks  retreat. 

Whitehead.  On  Ridicule. 

MOLE.        >      Fr.  Mole;  It. Mob;  Sp.Muelle; 
Mo'lecui.e.  (  Lat.  Moles :  a  mass. 
A  mass,  (sc. )  of  earth  or  other  substance  raised 
as  a  dam  or  bank  ;  a  mound. 


nliquat-d  sys 


s  the  difference  betwee 
Buffon's  organic  mole 
>'.  Natural  Theology, 


MOLE.  ^         Dut.    M*!-er.    mol-warp; 

Mo'ldwarp,  or  V  Ger.  Maul-werf ;     Old    Eng. 

Mo'cldwarp.    J  (says     Skinner)     Mnhlu-urp. 

Ki'.ian  and  Waohter  agree  with  Skinner  and  Doct. 

Th.   H.  that  this  animal  is  so  called  because  it 

throws  up   the    earth.      A.  S.    Mohle,   mould   or 

earth,   and    Weorp-an ,-     Ger.   Werff-en;    Dut. 

Worp-en,  to  throw. 

Thus  can  I  kill  the  mnwle,  which  else  would  ouerthrowe, 

The  good  foundacinn  of  thy  fame,  with  euery  little  blowc. 

Gascoigne.  Couneell  to  Dotiglasse  Diue. 

The  kight  cS  kill  the  mouldiwarpe,  in  pleasant  meads  that 


les  are  blind  and  have  no  eyes,  though  a  common 
received  with  much  variety:  some  affirming  only 
no  sight.— Brown.  Vut.jar  Lnuurs,  b.  iii.  c.  18. 


they 

Unmindfull  of  chiefe  parts  of 
The  glass,  throu. 


r  still  they  lurke, 


Spenser.  Astrophel. 
?ye  doth  gaze, 
tar.  eas  iv  ma.se  a  nio'e-/,'//  mountain  seem. 

P.  Fletcher.   Upon  his  Brother's  Book,  Christ's  Victory. 
The  brnoke  is  ready  to  o'reftow  the  brim, 


:  got 


In  winding  mazes  works  her  hidden 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  i. 
As  hees  from  hive,  from  mote-hills  ants  ; 
So  swarm  the  females  and  gallants, 
"ng  to  the  comedy, 

to  see.— King.  The  Art  of  Love. 
ivithS 


For  to  be  seen,  and  r 


MOLE'ST,  v.  \  Fr. Molester;  U.  Molestare ; 
Molesta'tion.  I  Sp.  Molestar;  Lat.  Molestus, 
Mole'ster.  f  burdensome,  cumbersome, 
Mole'stful.  J  troublesome;  from  moles,  a 
mass  or  bulk  ;  consequentially,  a  great,  a  difficult 
work. 

To  encumber  or  burden,  to  trouble,  to  annoy, 
to  disturb. 
But  how  this  case  doth  Troilus  molest. 
This  may  none  yearthly  manues  tongne  say. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  %  Cres.  b.  iv. 
But  certes  in  thys  maner  he  ne  gettethe  him  no  sutfi- 
saunce,  that  power  forleteth  and  that  molcstic  priketh. 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  i. 


Surely  to  every  good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  in  J 
thousands.— Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Govern,  b.  ii. 


But  that  [Pride]  which  breaketh  out  to  the  disturbance 
and  vexation  of  others,  is  hated,  as  molest/ull  and  mis- 
chievous.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  22. 

The  knight  and  his  companion  having  reached  the  castle, 
now  passed  the  bridge,  and  entered  the  gale  without  moles- 
tation.— Jloole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xiv.  Note  8. 

MOLI'MINOUS.  From  the  Lat.  Mollmen; 
from  moles,  a  mass  or  bulk. 

Massive,  weighty. 

Prophesies  of  so  vast  and  moliminous  concernment  to  the 
world.— More.  Mysteries  of  Godliness. 


MO'LLIFY,  v.  }  Fr.Mottlfer;  It.  j 
Mollifica'tion.  I  core;  Sr>.  Molificar ; 
Mo'llifier.  J  Mollire,  to  soften, frorr 

Mo'li.ifying,  n.  J  soft.     See  Emollien 
To  soften,  to  soothe,  to  make  or  cause  to  be 
gentle  or  tranquil,  pliant  or  supple  ;  to  relax,  to 


Lat. 

no  Mis, 


Yet  forgate  I  to  maken  rehersaile 
Of  waters  corosif.  and  of  limaile, 
And  of  bodies  mo/ijication. 
And  also  of  hir  induration. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemann 


Tale,  v.  13,322. 
:  waxe  soft,  &  to 


And  the  hart  here  heginnetli  to  nudlifie  I;  wa 
receaue  health,  and  beleueth  the  mercy  of  God. 

Tgndall.   Workes,  p.  330. 

The  erle  of  Flaunders  w/r/oed  the  mater  as  moche  as  he 
might.— Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  424. 

And  Dus  saith.  that  there  is  a  mollifieng,  that  preceedeth 
grace,  which  hee  calleth  attrition. — Barnes.   1','orl.es,  p.  274. 

That  can  with  melting  pleasaunce  multifile 
Their  hardned  hearts  enur'd  to  bloud  and  cruelty. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  8. 
For  it  [orris  root]  is  a  great  mollifier. 

Bacon.  Nalurall  Historic,  §  8(13. 
For  induration,  or  mollification  ;  it  is  to  be  enquired  what 
will  make  metals  hauler  and    harder,  and  what  will  make 
them  softer  and  softer. — Id.  Physiological  Remains. 

Induration  is  a  degree  towards  fixation,  and  mclification 
towards  volatility. — Id.  lb. 

Some  mollification  for  your  giant,  sweet  ladie. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

All  things  tending  to  the  preservation  of  his  life  and 
health,  or  to  the  m.dlif/ir,g  of  his  cares,  he  [a  king  religious 
and  zealous  in  God's  cause]  procureth. 


.    i 
With  art.  and  taught  his  warlike  hands  to  wind 
The  silver  strings  of  his  melodious  Ivre. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Art  of  Love,  b.  i. 
Let  gifts  he  to  the  mighty  queen  design'd; 
And  mollify  with  prayers  her  haughty  mind. 

Id.  Virgil.  JEneU,  b.  iii. 

While  the  vocal  flute, 

Or  number'd  verse,  by  female  voice  endear'd, 
Crowns  his  delight,  and  mollifies  the  scene. 

Shemtone.  The  Ruined  Abbey. 
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EST.*.*"- 

MO'LY.     Lat. Molt/,-    Gr.  MoiKv,  from  txukveiv, 
o  mitigate.      See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 
Homer  is  of  opinion,  That  the  principal!  and  soveraigne 
"    "  others,  is  moly ;  so  called  (as  he  thniketh)  by 


themselv 


li-'ula 


_  of  this 
arid  sheweth  that  it  is 
lcraft   and   encbaunt- 


:  tiec.—  //  ..■/,.„,/.    flu,,, 


And  yet  more  m 

MO'MENT.  Fr.  Moment;  It.  and  Sp. 

Mome'ntal.  Momenta;   hat. Momentum, 

Mome'ntally.  i.  e.  movimenttim,  from  mo- 

Mome'ntane.  vere,  to  move.      (See  To 

Momf.'ntaxv.  V  Move.  )     Applied  to — 

Momenta'niness.  The  motion,  or   to   the 

Mo'mentary.  moving  cause  ;  to  the  force 

Mosie'mtol's.  of  the  movement;    the  mov- 

Mome'ntum.  J  ing,    i.e.    the    acti.'c,    the 

impelling   cause ;    force   or   weight,    ( met. )   the 

wejght,  importance,  consequence.     Also  to — 

The  mere  movement  or  motion ;  the  smallest  mo- 
tion or  progression  of  time ;  (momento  temporis, 

horee,  &c.) 
And  all  we  schulen  rise  aghen,  but  not  nlle  we  shulen  be 

chaungid,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twynkling  of  an  ighe,  in  the 

last  trumpe.—  Wiclif.  1  Corynlh.  c.  15. 
"We  shall  not  all  slepe.    But  we  shal  all  be  chaunged,  and 

that  in  a.  moment,  and  in  the  twinclyngof  au  eye,  at  tha 

sounde  of  the  last  trompe.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  oureexceedynge  tribulacyon  which  is  momentany  and 

lyght  prepareth  an  exceadynge  and  an  eternall  waight  of 

glory  vnto  vs.— Id.  2  Corinth,  c.  4. 


j  not  taken  in  hande  by  thee  to  be  riche 
false  feyned  goodes  here  in  this  woilue, 
■uerlastj  ii^e.—Udal.  Tim.  c.  6. 


but  to  alteyne  lyfe 

Not 

That  argued  fear,  each  on  himself  rcli'd, 

As  onely  in  his  arm  the  moment  lay 

Of  victoria.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vl 

All  these  which  in  a  moment  thou  behold'st, 

The  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  thee  I  give. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 
Not  one  momental  minute  doth  she  swerve. 

Breton.  Sir  P.  Sidney's  Ourania,  (16(16.) 
n  our  bodies,  hath  no  pro- 


ntollo  r 


-JSro 


enough 


Heel.  „  -in 


!  Merck 

:  will  much  conduce,  that  i 


Ul'aJi- 


To  this  purpose  als. 
tate  often  of  our  own  frailty  and  rnnmentanincsse. 

Bp.  Halt.  The  Remedy  of  Profmeness,  s.  15. 
How  doth  the  momenta, tincsse  of  this  rnieery  add  to  the 
misery.— Id.  The  Character  of  Man. 

None  other  fame  mine  unambitious  Muse 

Affected  ever,  but  t'eternize  thee  : 
All  other  honours  do  my  hopes  refuse, 
Which  rneaner-priz'd  and  momentary  be. 

Daniel,  son.  55. 
He  thought,  and  answer'd  :  hardly  waking  yet, 
Sprung  in  his  mind  the  momentary  wit, 
(That  wit  which,  in-  in  council  or  in  fight, 
Still  met  th'  emergence,  and  delermin'd  right.) 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiv. 
According  to  the  commerce  that  God  had  established  be- 
tween this  and  the  other  world,   momentary  sorrows  are 
improvable  unto  everlasting  joys.—  South,  vol.  x.  Ser.  5. 

Let  me  your  counsel  and  assistance  ask, 
T'  accomplish  this  momentous  task. 

Hughes.  The  Birth  of  the  Rose. 

But  attentive  mark 

The  due  clock  swinaing  slow  with  sweepy  sway. 
Measuring  time's  lliaht  with  momentary  sound.' 

IVarlon.  Inscriptions. 

Now,  to  apprehend  the  probability  of  these  things  coming 

to  pass,  or  rather  to  remove  any  opinion  of  the.Vimpr-t  n- 

bility 

that  he  has  eternity 

Thispreponderatingweight  being  added  to  the  force  of  the 
body  of  chicane  in  the  Tiers  Elat,  compleated  that  momen- 
/«m  of  ignorance,  rashness,  presumption,  and  lust  of  plunder, 
which  nothing  has  been  able  to  resist. 

Burke.  On  the  French  I 

MO'NACHISM.     See  Monk. 


MON 

MO'NAO.  Gr.  Mov«;  Lat.  of  the  Low.  Ages. 
Manas :  Fr.  Monade.  An  unity  or  singlenesse.  An 
one,  (Cotgrave.) 

In  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz — a  simple  sub- 
stance without  parts. 

But  that  which  is  of  more  moment  yet:  we  have  the 
authority  of  Ecphantus  a  famnu3  Pythagorean  for  this,  that 
Pythagoras  his  monads,  so  much  talked  of,  werenothingelse 
but  corporeal  atoms.— Cudworth.  Intel.  System,  p.  13. 

The  monadical  consistency  of  the  matter  being  lost  in  the 
production  of  the  aether. 

More.  Defence  of  Philosophic  Cabbala,  App.  c.  9. 


MO'NARCH. 

Monarchal. 

Mona'rchick. 

Monarchical. 

Mo'narchise,  v. 

Mo'narchiser. 

Monarchist. 

Mo'narchy. 


Fr.  Monarrhe,  monarchic; 
It.  and  Sp.  Munarca,  monor- 
chia ;  Lat.  of  Lower  Ages, 
Monorchia ;  Gr.  Movaf>xia* 
pLovos,  alone,  and  apxos,  go- 
vernor. 

Sole  governor,  ruler,  head, 
or  chief. 


There  Alexander  put  them  vnder 
Which  wroght  of  amies  many  a  wonder 
So  that  the  monarchic  lefte 

With  Grekes.  Gower.  Cot:.  A.  Prol. 

The  prince  whom  I  now  call  (as  I  haue  often  before)  the 
monarch  of  England.  King,  or  Queene,  hath  absolutely  in 
his  power  the  authority  of  warre  and  peace. 

Smith.  Common-wealth,  h.  ii.  c.  4. 
And  thou  sly  hypocrite,  who  now  woldst  seem 
Patron  of  liberty,  who  more  then  thou 
Once  fa\vn*d  and  cring'd,  and  serviUy  ador'd 
Heav'ns  awful  monarch?— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

Till  at  last 

Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  rais'd 
Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride 
Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmov'd  thus  spake. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 
Well  may  the  programe  of  thy  tragike  stage 
Invite  the  curious  pompe-expecting  eyes 
To  gaze  on  present  showes  of  passed  age, 
Which  just  desert  monarchicke  dare  baptize. 

Stirling.  To  the  Author  of  the  Monarchicke  Tragedies. 
Which  might  happily  also  have  taken  place,  if  they  had 
met  with  such  a  monarchical!  reformation,  as  (through  the 
blessing  of  God)  was  designed  unto  us. 

Bp.  Hall.  Noah's  Dove. 
By  whom  three  sever'd  realms  in  one  shall  firmly  stand, 
As  Britain-founding  Brute  first  monarchiz'd  the  land. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  5. 

If  thou  be  worthy, 

As  well  we  know  thou  art,  to  fill  the  throane 
Of  all  eternitie,  then  with  that  hand 
That  flings  the  trisulke  thunder,  let  the  pride 
Of  these  our  irreligious  monaichisers 
Be  crown'd  in  blood.— Haywood.  Rape  of  Lucrece,  b.  iii. 
The  ^Egyptians  were  the  first  of  all  men  that  were  governed 
by  the  monarchie.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.vii.  c.  56. 

The  first,  the  most  ancient,  most  general,  and  most  ap- 
proved, was  the  government  of  one  ruling  by  just  laws,  called 
monarchy.— Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.i.  c.  9.  e.  2. 

Monarchical  their  State, 

But  prudently  confined,  and  mingled  wise 

Of  each  harmonious  power.— Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 

Amid  his  subjects  safe, 

Slumbers  the  monarch-swain  ;  his  careless  arm 
Thrown  round  his  head,  on  downy  moss  sustained  ; 
Here  laid  his  scrip,  with  wholesome  viands  fill'd  ; 
There,  lisi'ning  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog. 


Id. 


I  proceed  to  examine  th  nt  .\  t  supposition  of  the  church 
monarchists,  which  is,  Thai  iiuirit  Peter's  primacy,  with  its 
rights  and  prerogatives,  was  not  personal  but  derivable  to 
his  successors. — Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Our  theory  affords  a  presumption,  that  the  earliest  govern- 
ments were  tiion'in-hics,  heiMuse  tlie  gov^rnim-nt?  ol  'families 
and  of  armies,  fioi:i  which,  according  to  our  account,  civil 
government  derived  its  msLirminn,  and  pr-Mjauly  its,  form,  is 
universally  monarchical.— Paley.  Nat.  Philosophy,  b.  vi.  c.  1. 

The  monarchic/;,  and  aristocraticfl]  and  popular  partisans 
have  been  jointly  laying  their  axes  to  the  root  of  all  govern- 
ment, and  have  in  their  turns  proved  each  other  absurd  and 
inconvenient.— Burke.  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

MONASTERY.     See  Monk. 

MO'XDAY.      A.  S.  Monan-d&g;  Dut.  Maen- 


dagh;  Ger.  Montag  ,■   Sw.  Mcendag 
See  the  quotation  from  Verstegi 
The  morwe  the  Monenday,  z 
The  Monenday,  that  felle  to 


The  next  according  t 


Seint  Marie  eue. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  -195. 

next  after  the  tuelft  day. 

R.  Brttnnc,  p.  147. 

the  course^  of  the  dayes  of  the  week, 


MON 

MO'NEY,  ft.  "i       Vr.Monnoye,-  It.  Moneta ;  Sp. 

Mo'neyed.        I  Moncda  ;   Dut.  Munten,  munte ; 

Mo'neyer.        >  Ger.   Muntzen,  muntze;    A.  S. 

Mo'neyless.    J  Mi/net,  from  the  verb  Myncttiau, 

Mo'netary.    J  to   stamp,   to   coin.       Skinner 

derives  from   the  Lat.  Moneta,  and  this,  Vossius 

says,  is  from  monere ;    and  so  named — quia  nota 

inscripta  monet  nos  autoris  et  valoris.     But  see 

Mint.     Money  is — 

A  stamped' piece  of  metal ;  a  coin.  See  the 
quotation  from  Adam  Smith.     And  nwneyer, — 

A  coiner  :  lately  applied  to  the  advocates  of  a 
curruiu-y  in  coin  ;  and  the  monetary  system, — as  it 
was  also  called  in  opposition  to  a  currency  in 
paper. 

The  Hioncj,-.;  vere  established  first,  for  as  moche  as  they 
had  not  of  alle  thinges  necessarye  to  gydre.     That  one  had 
whete,  another  had  wyn,  &c. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  620.  Note  from  Caxton's  Image  of  the  World. 

• ■  Monei/les  thei  walke 

And  with  a  good  wil  witlees.  meny  wyde  contreys. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  125. 
And  Jhesus  seynge  him  maad  sory  seyde,  how  hard  thei 
that  ban  money  schulen  entre  into  the  kyngdom  of  God ! 

Wivlif.  Luke,  c.lS. 
t  gold  han  vserers, 


reke 


i  gam 


Tailogiers,  and  these  ; 


f.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  t 


From  the  Latine  word  Moneta,  came  the  old  word  among 
our  English  Saxon  auncestores,  Munet,  which  we  now  call 
Money,  as  the  Gcrmanes  Muntz,  the  French  Monoies,  the 
Italians  Moneta,  and  the  Spaniards  Maneda. 

Camden.  Remaines.  Money. 

Above  all  things,  good  policie  is  to  be  used,  that  the 
treasure  and  moneyes,  in  a  state,  be  not  gathered  into  few 
hands. — Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Seditions. 

I  remember  a  cruele  monyed  man  in  the  country,  that 
would  say;  The  Deuil  take  "this  usury,  it  keeps  us  from 
forfeitures  of  mortgages  and  bonds.—  Id.  Ess.  Of  Usury. 

How  can  they  justify  to  have  turn'd  those  domestic  pri- 
vileges into  the  bar  of  a  proud  judicial  court,  where  fees  and 
clamours  keep  shop  and  drive  a  trade,  where  briber)'  and 
corruption  solicits,  paltring  the  free  and  moneyless  power  of 
discipline  with  a  carnal  satisfaction  by  the  purse. 

Milton.   The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Little  s 

in  the  strength  of  1 


like  to  be  found  in  managing  a  dispute 
ich  sways  and  carries  all  before  it, 
great  queen  regent  of  the  world, 
money,  the  absolute  commandress  of  fleets  and  armies  ;  and 
(which  is  more)  very  often  their  commanders  too. 

South,  vol.  iv.  Scr.  11. 
To  prevent  such  abuses,  to  facilitate  exchanges,  and 
thereby  to  encourage  all  sorts  of  industry  and  commerce,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  in  all  countries  that  have  made 
any  considerable  advances  towards  improvement,  to  affix  a 
public  stamp  upon  certain  quantities  of  such  particular 
metals,  as  were  in  those  countries  commonly  made  use  of 
to  purchase  goods.  Hence  the  origin  of  coiued  money,  and 
of  those  public  offices  called  mints. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

A  public  bank  by  this  expedient,  might  cut  off  much  of 


Sfoni  )d  men  ought  to  be  allowed  to  set  a  value  on  their 
money ;  if  they  did  not,  there  could  be  no  moneyed  men. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

Moneyage  was  also  a  general  land-tax  of  the  same  nature, 
levied  by  the  two  first  Norman  kings,  and  abolished  by  the 
charter  of  Henry  l.—Hume.  Hist,  of  England,  App.  2. 


A  jolly  rounding  of  a  whole  foote  broad 

From  off  I  hi  ball  Trebiui  load. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  v.  Sat.  2. 

MONGER.  A.  S.  Manger;  Dut  Manghere, 
mengher;  Fr.  Manger;  A.  S.  Many-tan;  Dut. 
Mang-herm;  Ger.  Mangen;  to  trade,  to  traffic; 
from  the  verb  M'-:y,<,  to  minirle.  to  intermix. 
Monger  is  given  in  the  Glossary  to  M'iclif,  but 
the  word  does  not  appear  in  the  printed  copy, 
in  Matthew,  xxiii.  4.5.  Tin.-  A.  S.  version  has 
Mang-ere;  Wielil— Mrrehaunts.  Monger,  (i.e.  a 
dealer  in  mong-ed,  ming-ed,  or  a  mixture,  a  variety 
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of,  articles,)  has  long  been  used  only  in  sub- 
junction  with  some  other  noun,  as  fish-nonyer, 
iron-monger,  &c. 

A  trader,  a  trafficker,  a  merchant. 

Godefxay  the  garlek  monger.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  IOC. 

This  chanon  has  a  brave  pate  of  his  owrie ! 

A  shaven  pate  !     A  right  monger,  y'vaith  ! 

This  n  as  his  plot.—  B.  Joruon.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

MO'NGREL,  i 
Mi/ngrel. 

Mingled,  mixed ;  impure. 

I  wish  'twere  a  burre 

To  choke  the  mungrell.— Browne.  Shepherd's  Pipe,  Eel.  6. 

Jul.  They  say  they  are  gentlemen, 
But  they  shew  mungrcU. 

Beaton.  $  Flctclt.  The  Sea  Voyage,  Activ.  sc.  I. 


The  last  kind  of  toyish  curs  are  named  dancers,  and  those 

being  of  a  mongrell  sort  also,  are  taught  and  exercised  to 

dause  in  measure  at  the  musical!  sound  of  an  instrument. 

Holinshed.  The  Description  of  England,  b.lii.  c.  7. 

Tis  true  the  cause  is  in  the  lurch, 

Between  the  right  and  we^rtZ-church., 

The  presbvter  and  independent, 

That  stickle  which  shall  make  an  end  on't. 

Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

Traducing  all  religious,  conscientious  observers  of  them 
[rules  and  ntes  of  the  best  church]  as  monyrell  protestants 
and  papists  in  masquerade. — South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 

Thus,  when  th'  exerting  voice  of  village-swain6 

A  mongrel  cur  against  the  wolf  constrains, 

By  turns  he  stops,  and  barking  views  his  foe, 

"Whose  teeth  with  anger  gnash,  whose  eyes  with  fury  glow. 
Hoole.  Orlando  Furioto,  b.  xvli. 

MO'NISH,  v.     ^      In  A.  S.  Man-ion,  monian  ; 
Moni'tion.  Dut.  and  Ger.  Man-en;  to 

Mo'nitiye.  admonish,  to  advise,  to  warn ; 

Mo'nitor.  hence  the  Lat.  Mon-ere ;  but 

Mo'mtory,  adj.   >  our  English  words  seem  to 
Mo'xitory,  n.  come  immediately  from  the 

Mo'mtress.  Lat.  Monitio,  monitor.     See 

Mo'nest,  v.  To  Admonish. 

Mo'nestyng.  J  To  advise;  to  call  or  bring 
to  mind  j  to  warn,  to  apprise,  to  exhort,  to  re- 
prove. 

For  a  peculiar  application  of  monitor,  see  the 
quotation  from  Cowper. 

Therfore  we  usen  message  for  Crist  as  if  God  monestlth  bl 
us,  we  biscchen  for  Crist  be  ghe  recoiwiceilid  to  God. 

Wiclif.  2  Corynth.  C.  5. 
For  he  resseyuyde  exortacioim  or  monestynge. 


For  I  yo 


pray,  and  eke  moneste.— Chaucet 

thy  women  in  this  balade  short 
your  worship  a 


Made  1 

Of  Charite  I  monish  and  exhort 

Minge  nat  your  love  with  false  diseeption. 

Id.  The  Complaint 

With  a  good  monicion  &  fatherly  cousell  t( 

ently  with  humble  heart  t 


I  meant  onh 


Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  245. 
initio n ;  you  lok'd  for  a  solid 


For  a  man's  deathbed  is  but  an  ill  station  for  a  penitent; 
and  a  final  judgment  is  no  good  monitor  to  him,  to  whom  it 
is  a  severe  executioner.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  13. 

The  king  also  made  a  statute  in  that  parliament,  monitory 
and  minatorv,  towards  Justices  of  the  peace. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  75. 

(129.)  There  was  a  king  of  Hungary  took  a  bishop  in 
battle,  and  kept  him  prisoner:  whereupon  the  Pope  writ  a 
monitory  to  him,  for  that  he  had  broken  the  privilege  of  tmly 
church,  and  taken  his  son.  The  king  sent  an  amfc.wage  to 
him,  and  sent  withal  the  armour  wherein  the  bishop  was 
taken,  and  this  only  in  writing,  Vide  num  bee  sit  visits  filii 
tui ,  "  know  now  whether  this  be  thy  son's  coat." 

Id.  Apothegms. 

Considering  the  needfulness  and  usefulness  of  them  [evils] 
in  respect  to  public  benefit  (as  they  are  exemplary  and  nw- 
nitirr)  and  their  wholesomeneEs  for  particular  correction 
and  cure.— Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  12. 

But  to  step  back  into  my  way  and  leaving  princes  to  fitter 
monitors,  say  something  to  men  of  either  great  titles  or  em- 
ployments.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  311. 


Somertile.  Horace,  Epist.  10. 


In  vain  from  Nature's  rules  we  blindly  stray, 
And  push  th'  uneasy  monitrix  away, 
Still  she  returns 


The  dying  patriarchs  of  old  called  for  their  chik 

left  with  them  monitions  and  benedictions  of  heave 

Home.    Works,  vol. 


For  whoever  is  offended,  instantly  forgets  his  own  faults, 
and  dwells  wholly  upon  those  of  his  imprudent  monitor. 

Porteus,  vol.i.  Lect.  11. 


Productive  only  < 


MONK. 

Mo'nkery. 
Mo'nkish. 

MO'SKLV. 

Mo'nkhood. 

Mo'nachism. 

Mona'stic. 

Mon'astical. 

Mo'nastery. 


udgment  of  your  own  ; 
t  is  your  main  affair, 

Sgrtm.  On  the  Art  of  English  Poetry. 

liat.Monachus;  Gr.Wovaxos, 
from  (iovos,  alone :  the  Latin 
word  was  not  in  use  till  after 
the  Christian  era. 

One  who  lives  alone  ;  who 
lives  a  solitary  life,  —  a  life 
secluded  from  a  general  inter- 
course with  societj :  a  solitary, 
a  recluse. 


A  monk  there  was.  a  fayre  for  the  maistrie, 
An  out-rider,  that  loved  venerie; 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 

Chaucer.  Canterbury  Tales,  Prol.  V.  165. 

And  toke  a  wyfe  for  sobrenes  and  ehastisyng  of  hys 
wiuxkelye  membres  as  Tyndall  speaketh. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  397. 
Anon  after  ther  arose  oute  of 
apparel,  but  in  appearaunce  of 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  lit.  i. 
Those  ii.  homes  of  that  earthly  beast  were  here  in  Eng- 
land, the  ii.  monkysh  sextes  that  in  those  dayes  fyrst  entered. 
Id.  lb. 
And  also  men  might  well  think  yt  a  yong  she  salt,  was  nol 
metely  to  be  shrynid  quicke.  in  a  monastery  amonge  a 


i  certain  aimonkery,  t 


meany  ofmonkes.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes, 


f  their  monkerie. 


Drayton.   Pe/,-/-07eo..»,  s.'a.   Selden.  Illustrations. 
Augustine  thinking  this  (the  bare  title  of  Christians)  suf- 
ficient for  their  soules  health,  and  the  stablishment  of  his 
?ronn u-hitme.  of  which  kind  of  profession,  the  holie  Serin 
tures  of  God  can  in  no  wise  like  or  allow. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Britahte,  c.  0, 
"What  labour  is  to  be  endur'd  turning  over  volumes  of 
rubbish  in  the  rest,  Florence  of  Worcester,  Huntingdon, 
Simeon  of  Durham,  Hoveden,  Matthew  of  Westminster 
and  many  others  of  obscurer  note,  with  all  their  monaeliisms. 
is  a  penance  to  think.—  Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  iv. 
[Austen  built]  a  monastery  also  near  the  city  [Canterbury] 
Eastward,  where  EthellKtt  at  his  motion  built  St.  Peter's, 
and  enrich'd  it  with  great  endowments,  to  be  a  place  of 
burial  for  the  archbishops  and  kings  of  Kent.— Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

Where  he  at  Mayniard  led 

A  strict  monastic  life,  a  saint  alive  and  dead. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  24. 

Ethelred,  daughter  of  Anna,  founded  the  church  of  Saint 

Petre  in  the  Isle  of  Clay,  in  the  yeere  of  Christ  674,  placing 

thete  an  hundred  persons  or  both  sexes,  vnder  monasticall 

habile,  and  she  her  selfe  became  the  first  abbatesse. 

Stow.  The  East  Angles,  an.  637. 
Rise,  rise,  Roscommon,  see  the  Blenheim  muse 
The  dull  constraint  of  monkish  rhyme  refuse. 

Smith.   To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  J.  Philips. 

There  is  none  so  prevalent  in  truth,  though  so  little 

owned  in  pretence,  as  tii.il   it    Is  an  enemy  to  men's  p'ea- 

sures,  that  it  bereaves  ther.i  of  all  the  sweets  of  converse 

dooms  them  to  an  absurd  and  perpetual  no  Itmeh.ily,  ile-.igu'. 

--•'-:ng  else  but  a  great  ,„oim,le,;i. 

Soulh,  vol.i.  bet,  I. 


ing  to  make  the  world  i 


Let  not  vain  man,  then,  under  the  name  and  notion  of 
philosophy,  insult  and  revile,  as  a  monkish  and  solitary 
principle,  that  doctrine,  on  which  the  Son  of  God  has  thought 
proper  to  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  his  religion,  the  doc- 
trine of  self-denial. — Home.   Works,  vol.  v.  Dis.  1. 

Libraries  were  also  formed  in  all  the  monasteries,  and 
schools  founded  in  them  and  near  most  of  the  cathedrals, 
for  teaching  the  literature  of  the  times. 

Portias,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  7. 
With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppress'd, 
lie  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest. 

Johnson.  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

MO'NKEY.  The  It.  Mono,  or  monna,  is  de- 
rived by  Menage  from  the  Gr.  Mi/ito,  simia.  Mon- 
key, (Skinner  says,)  is  clearly  enough  monildii  vel 
monkin.  Homunculus, — a  little  man  ;  nihil  enim 
homini  similius. 

There  is  to  this  day  a  merrie  tale  ;  that  his  monlcic  (set  on 
as  it  was  thought  by  one  of  his  chamber)  tore  his  principall 
note-boke  all  to  pieces,  when  by  chance  it  lay  torth. 

Bacon.  King  Hen.  VII.  p.  243. 

It  is  reported  of  Cjesar,  that  passing  through  a  certain 
town  and  seeing  all  the  women  of  it  standing  at  their  doors 
with  monkeys  in  their  arms,  he  asked,  whether  the  women 
of  that  country  used  to  have  any  children  or  no. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 
MONO'CEROS,    L  e.    unicorn,    an    animal 
having  only  one  horn,  fxovov  Kepas. 
Mighty  monoceros  with  unmeasured  tayles. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
Jacobus  de  Dondis  in  his  catalogue  of  simples,  hath  amber 
greece,   os  in  corde  ami,  the  bone  in   a  stag's  heart,   a 
monocerot's  home,  bezoar's  stone. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  3G7. 

MO'NOCHORD.  Gr.  MovoxopSos ;  an  instru- 
ment of  one  (nop-n)  chord. 

Although  by  this  election  of  wise  and  graue  councellers 
al  things  aemed  to  be  brought  to  a  good  and  perfect  cnneln- 
sion,  yet  there  lacked  a  wrest  to  the  harpe,  to  set  all  the 
stringes  in  a  monachorde  or  tune. — Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  1. 


MONOCULAR.  >      Fr.  Monocule ;  It.  Mono. 

Mono'culous.        fcoZo;  i.e.  one-eyed ;  having 
only  one  eye  ;   Gr.  Mopoj,  and  Lat.  Ocuius. 

He  was  well  served  who,  going  to  cut  down  an  ancient 
white  hawthorn  tree,  which,  because  she  budded  before 
others,  might  be  an  occasion  of  superst' 
the  prickles  flew  iuto  '  '  ~  ~ 


As  for  those  '  irammotu  Gods  of  Epicurus, 

had  they  been  seriously  believed  by  him,  they  could  have 
of  aerial  &  spectrous 


ing  by  themselues, 


MONOLOGUE.  Gr.  Movor,  one,  and  \oyos, 
a  speech  ;  Fr.  Monologue;  is  applied  to  the  person 
who  speaks. 

A  speech  by  one,  i.e.  alone ;  a  soliloquy. 

I  can  show  in  Shake-spear  many  scenes  of  rhyme  together, 
and  the  like  in  Een  Jonson's  tragedies;  in  Catiline  and 
Sejanus  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  lines ;  I  mean  besides  th* 
chorus  or  monologues.— Dryden.  Essay  of  Dram.  Poesle, 

Whether  the  monologues,   or  long  speeches — the  p.aKpat 
ptio-eir,  as  Plato  rails  then;— were  performed  in  the  same 
wav  as  the  rest  of  the  dialogue,  or  as  it  has  been  imagined, 
distinguished  by  being  more  measured  and  musical, 

On  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  Note  46. 

MONO'MACHY.  Fr.  Monomachie;  Gr.  Mo/i;, 
one,  and  naxn,  fight,  battle,  combat. 

A  single  combat ;  one  against  one. 

Two  armies  are  ready  to  joyne  battell,  the  field  Is  sure  to 
be  bloutlv  on  both  sides  ;  either  chuses  a  champic 
two  tight  for  all.     The  life  of  one  shall  ransome  a  tt 
Our  philosophers,  our  lawyers  shout  fi 
monomachy,  as  a  way  neere,  easie,  safe : 

Bp.  Hall,  Ep.2.  Dec.  4. 

The  morning  came— and  man  to  man, 

The  grand  monomachy  began— Smart.  The  Duellist. 

MONOPOLIZE,  v. }       Fr.  Monopoler,  mono- 

Monopolizer.  I  pole;  It.  and  Sp.  Mono- 

Mono'polist.  > polio;  Lat.  Monopolium, 

Mono'poly.  I  from  the  Gr.  Mocoj,  one, 

Monopo'litan.  )  and  iro\-(w,  venclere,  to 

sell.     "  When  he  came  to  name  monopolium,  he 

craved  leave  before  hand  ;  for  that  he  was  to  use 

a  Strang  and  foraine  worde,"  (Suetonius,  inTiberio, 

c.  71.)     And  see  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

[A  master  merchant]  can  finde  the  meane,  to  make  mono- 

Of  euery  i 


a: 

applause  of  thi« 


i  eyes  and  made  him  mon 


world  monoculous.— Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatic 
Movuib'ia. ;  fxovn,  one,  : 


And  in  very  truth,  many  have  gotten  great  gaine  and 
ular.  profit  by  this  commoditie  and  merchandise,  and  namely, 
r  .  .  s  of  monopolies,  that  all  might  passa 

-  ,  through  their  hands  only,  notwithstanding  there  hath  not 
;s,  °"J  ben  any  one  oisorder  more  repressed,  and  reformation  sought 
f  of "th  by  8UIldry  edicts  and  a"8  of  the  senate  in  that  hehalfe  : 
„  „  ,"e  :  every  prince  hath  been  continually  troubeled  hereabout  with 
grievous  complaints  out  of  all  provinces. 


MO'NODY.    Gr, 
an  ode  or  song. 

A  song  by  one.  See  the  quotation  from  Bp. 
Newton. 

In  this  monody,  the  author  bewails  a  learned  friend,  un- 
fortunately drowned  in  his  passage  from  Chester  on  the 
Irish  seas,  1637.— Hilton.  Lycidas,  Title. 

It  is  called  a  monody  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a 
mournful  or  funeral  song,  sung  by  a  single  person. 

-  Bp.Keietou.   Sole  en  Me'lon's  L<,cio.oe. 

MONOGAMY.  >      Fr.  Monogamie;  Gr.  Moms, 
Mono'gamist.      jone,   and   ya/xos,    marriage; 
contradistinguished  from  Uigamy,  (qv.) 

If  he  had  ever  read  the  booke  following,  of  monogamie,  he 
might  have  found  his  Tertullian   (then    Montaiii/ingi 
upbraid  the   true  and    catholike   church,    which   he   calls 
Psychic-os.  with  the  usuall  practice  and  allowance  of  the 
second  manages  of  their  bishops. 

Bp.  Hall.  Honour  of  the  Maried  Clergie,  s.  19. 
You  behold  before  you,  sir,  that  Doctor  Primrose,  the 
moueytimisl,  whom  you  have  been  pleased  to  call  great. 

"'     Vicar  of  Wakefield,  e.  II 


MO'NOGRAM.  "\  Lat.  Monoyrammus;  Gr. 
Mo'nogrammal.  >  Mouoypa/ji/ics,  rtorw,  alone, 
Mo'noorammous.  J  and   ypapL/ia,   a   writing,  a 

delineation,  from  ypatp-tw,  to  write,  to  'delineate  ; 

as  if  delineated,  lined,  or  done  in  lines  only,  (sig- 

num  nominis,  continuato  literarum  ductu,— Vos- 

sius,  de  Vit.  lib.  iii.  c.  27.) 


.  monogrommal  description, 
.  were  with  a  cole. 
Fotherty.  Alaeom,  p.  355. 


Holland. 

be  taken,  that  monopolies,  which 
of  all  trading,  be  not  admitted  under  specious 
colours  of  the  public  good. 

Bacon.  Advice  to  Sir  G.  Villiers,  6.  20. 

Only  there  passed  a  law,  at  the  suit  of  the  merchani- 

aduenturers  of  England,  against  the  merchant-aduenturera 

of  London,  for  monopolize./  t.nil  exacting  vpon  the  trade. 

Id.  Hen.  VII.  p.  163. 

It  may  be  doubted  there  was  in  it  the  fraud  of  some  old 

patentees  and  monopolizers  in  the  trade  of  bookselling. 

Milton.  Of  Unlicens'd  Printing. 
He  thinks  he  can  never  trade  to  his  advantage,  unless  ho 
can  have  the  monopoly  of  every  thing  he  values. 

South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  10. 

Mr.  Martin  spoke  of  a  "  country  that  groaned  under  the 

burthen  of  monstrous  and  unconsionable  substitutes  to  mo- 

nopolitans  of  starch,  tin,  torn,  cloth,  oil.  vrr.egar,  salt,  and 

what  not.— Oldys.  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 


ne  (as  it  were)  monopolize  t 

themselves,  calling  themselves  the  only 

t  saints,  the  godly.— South,  vol.:     " 


Ser.  1. 


For  how  do 
grace  wholly 
people  of  God 

Joy  is  an  import ;  Joy  is  an  exchange  ; 
Joy  flies  monopolists;  it  calls  for  two; 
Kich  fruit!  heaven-planted!  never  pluckt  by  one. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  2. 
Descamps  says,  that  Leley  growing  jealous  of  Roestraten, 
proposed  to  him  a  partition  of  the  art ;  portraits  were  to  bo 
monopolized  by  Leley. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iil.  0.  1. 

MONOSTRO'PHIC.    Gr.  Motwrpotpos,  an  ode 

having  or  consisting  of  one  strophe, — fiovr)  orpotp-n. 

The  measure  of  verse  UBed  in  the  chorus  is  of  all  sorts 

called  by  the  Greet. s  e-ioere.lrcpliic,  or  rather  apolelymenon, 
without  regard  bad  to  strophe,  antistrophe,  or  ephod.  whirh 
were  a  kind  of  stanzas  fiani'd  only  ler  the  music  then  us'd 
with  the  Chorus  that  sung,— Mition,  Samson  Agonistcs,  Pitt 


MON 

MONOSY'LLABLE.  )      Fr.  Monosyllabe;  It. 

MoNOSy'LLABLED.  )  MonOsilhbo  ;     Sp.  Mo- 

nosullaba  ;  Lat.  Monosi/llabus ;  Gr.  Morn,  one,  and 
<ru\\a8u,  a  sv«otfc,  (or,  as  B.  Jonson  writes  it,  a 
syllabe,)  comprehensio  literarum  in  unum  inte- 
grum sonum,  (Martinius. )  See  Syllable,  and 
Dissyllable. 

A  word  of  one  syllable. 

It  shall  suffice  us  to  take  things  as  we  find  them,  and  to 
hold  it  for  granted,  that  thi<  uio«oi>iU'i>>le  (for  so  it  is  in 
muiv  languages)  comprises  all  that  intellective  and  affective 
world  which  enncerneth  man  ;  and  in  plaine  termes  to  say, 
that  when  God  saies,  The  Irirt  is  deceitfu;],  heemeanesthe 
Undersl  lading,  will,  affections  are  deceitful. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Great  Impostor. 


Conjunction,  preposition,  adverb y 
To  stamp  new  vigour  on  the  nerve 
In  monosyllables  his  thunders  roll 
He,  she,  it,  and,  we,  ye,  they,  fright  the  soul. 


'CUurci.Ul.  TheRosciad. 


;  ignominiously  prone  to 
Idolatry,  through  a  series  of  ages,  in  opposition  to  every  ,  rin- 
ciple  of  common  sense,  to  the  express  prohibitions  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  to  every  motive  of  gratitude  or  of  interest,  have 
continued  firm  in  their  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  and  in  their 
adherence  to  pure  monotheism,  under  every  persecution. 

Cogan.  Discourse  on  the  Jeuish  Dispensation,  c.  2.  s.  7. 
The  general  propensity  to  the  worship  of  idols  was  totally 
subdued  ;  and  they  became  monolheish  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term.  To  this  point  all  the  dispensations  of  God  were 
directed  ;  and  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  sacred 
history  terminated. — Id.  lb. 


Or. 


e,  and  ■ 


Every 


MONOTONE,  ^j 

Mosoto'nical.  I  tone,  from  i-ew-etf,  intendere; 
Mono'tonols.  (  voeem  vel  sonum  intendere ; 
Mono'tony.  J  to  stretch  the  voice  or  sound. 
One  tone,  or  tune,  (sc.)  continued;  a  continu- 
ice  of  one  or  the  same  tone,  or  sound. 

very  little  from  a 
.95. 

:  perhaps  uniformly  recited  to  the  same 
i  modulation  with  a  pause  in  the  midst. 
Warlon.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  Emend. 

Our  earliest  poets  were  fond  of  multiplying  the  same  final 
60und  to  the  most  tedious  monotony. — Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

Monotony  is  the  great  fault  into  which  writers  are  apt  to 
fall,  who  are  fond  of  harmonious  arrangement  :  and  to  have 
0'ilij  on?  tune,  or  measure,  is  not  much  better  than  having 


MONSI'EUR,   i.  e.   Mon  sieur;   applied  very 
early  by  our  poets  in  derision  to  a  Frenchman. 


MONSO'ON.  Fr.  Momon,  mousson.  Theve- 
not  says  the  word  is  Arabic,  (Mausim,)  and 
means  season.  Maffee, — that  it  is  from  the  Lat. 
Moliones. 

That  the  monsoons  and  trade  winds  should  be  so  constant 
and  periodical  even  to  the  30th  degree  of  latitude  all  round 
the  globe,  and  that  they  should  so  seldom  transgress  or  fall 
short  of  those  bounds,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  greatest  philosophers.— Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

They  often  lose  the  benefit  of  their  monsoons,  and  much 
mote  easily  other  winds,  and  frequently  their  voyage. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  771. 

Tr.Monstre;  \t.Mnstrn: 
.Qn.  Monstro  ,■  Lat.  Mon- 
slrum,  which Vossius  thinks 
is  by  syncope  from  mones- 
(ntm,and  this  from  the  verb 
muncre  ,■  to  call  to  mind,  to 
warn ;  applied  to  any  thing 
extraordinary,     considered 


MO'NSTER,  v. 

Mo'NSTER. 

Mo'nsteiifcl. 
Mo'nstrocs. 
Monstrously. 
Montho'sity.  or 

moxstrio'sity. 
Mo'nstroisness. 


as  a  wanting  from  their  Gods.     Generally, 


MON 
Any  thing  extraordinary,  preternatural,  super- 
natural, unnatural ;    any  thing  extravagant,   or 
enormous, 


Tor  certes  Nature  had  soch  lest, 
To  make  that  faire,  that  truly  sh 
■Was  her  chiefe  patron  of  beaute, 
And  chiefe  ensample  of  all  her  w 
And  monster. 


Id.  ThcDreame. 


These  notutrefull  thingis  I  devise  to  thco 
Because  thou  shuldist  nat  of  them  abasshid  be. 

The  Marehantcs  Second  Tale.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 

Onelyhir  thought  dwellethe  with  hem  stable,  that  wepeth 

a,,  '  !  -  ".  i  ielh  the  n:on  Irons  chaunginge  that  thev  r.itTreii. 
Id.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 


And  Mercuries  swerde  out  he  drouh 
And  so  he  hare  him,  that  he  slough 
These  dredfull  monsters  all  thrc.         Gower.  Con.  A.  u.  i. 

For  if  I  woulde  ent 
t,  I  should  rather  wa 
inye  readye  passage  t 

ar  to  describe  the  monstruovsnesse  of 
nder  in  it,  it  is  so  brode..  than  have 
the  ende  of  the  matter. 

Ascham.   Tuxophilus,  b.  L 

Sure  her  offence 

Must  be  of  such  vnnaturall  degree, 

That  monsters  it.                 Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Mcnen.  Pray  now  sit  downe. 

Corio.  I  had  rather  bane  one  scratch  my  head  i'  th'sun, 
When  the  alarum  were  strucke.  then  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster 'd.— Id.  Coriot.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Where  thou  perhaps  uVer  the  whelming  tide 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world. 

Mitlon.  Lycidas. 


nd  some  i 


After  ten  great  miracles  in  Egypt, 
place,  thev  melted  down  their  stoln  ear-rings  into  a  calf,  and 
monstrously  crved  out:  These  are  thy  Gods  O  Israel,  that 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b,  i.  c.  2. 

We  desire  no  records  of  such  enormities,  sins  should  be 

accounted  new,  that  so  they  may  be  esteemed  monstrous. 

i  i  -.:U  from  their  rarity:  for. 


We  shall  tolerate  flying  horses,  black  swans,  hydr; 


This  is  the  monstruositie  , 

infinite,   and  the   execution   confin'd; 

boundlesse,  and  the  act  a  slaue  to  limit 

Shakespeare.  Troyl. 


Cres.  Act  iii.  sc. ! 


Whose  mon  s  t re  us  n  ess  doth  so  perplex, 

Of  reason  and  deprives  me, 
That,  for  their  sakes.  I  loath  my  sex, 

Which  to  this  sadness  drives  me. 

Drayton  The  Muses'  Elysium,  NjTJiph.  4. 

Humour,  avant,  I  know  you  not,  begone.    Let  who  \rill 
make  hungry  meales  for  your  mw.l-jr-.-ihi;>,  it  shall  not  be  I. 
B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 


A  shoeless  soldier  there  a  man  might  meet 

Leading  his  monsieur  by  the  arms  fast  bound  ; 

These  tr 

nths  with  his  example  you  disprove, 

Another  his  had  shackled  by  the  feet, 

Who  vi 

h  his  wife  is  monstrously  in  love. 

Who  like  a  cripple  shuffled  on  the  ground. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  6. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  AgincourU 

«               ,       , ,           -                     , .    .      . 

We  sometimes  read  and  hr;.ir  of  „■,<.■;. w ■■',■■;  miihs,  but  v 
nay  often  seeagreater  mnnstrnsi.'/iin  fuuc-it^ns:  thus  v.- he 
i  father  has  begot  a  man,  he  trains  him  up  into  a  beast. 

South,  vol.ii.  Ser.  i 
Down  sunk  the  „v->r,.J.r-'vV;  and  press'U  the  ground  : 
His  arms  and  clattering  shield  on  the  vast  bodv  sound. 
Dryden.  Virgil.  JEnei*,  b. : 


MON 

MONTH.  ^  1.  Month,— Goth.  Menath, 
Mo'nthly,  06?.  menoth ,-  A.  S.  Monath  ,■  Ger. 
Mo'sthly,  adj.       Monut ;     Dut.  Maend ;     Sw. 

MoNTH'S-MIND.  Miliiad. 

Moos.  2.  Moon,  —  Goth.  Mena  ,- 

Moon-calf.  \,S.Mona:  Ger. Mon,  mond: 

Mo'onet.  I   Dut.  Maene ;     Sw.   Maene; 

Mo'onisu.  J  Kilian,  and  after  him  Wach- 

Mo'onless.  ter,  derives  the  latter  class 

Mo'oxlight.  from  man-en,  (  A.S.Monian,) 

Mo'oxlixg.  monere.      Wathter    supports 

Mo'onsmine.  his   opinion  by  reference  to 

::.y.  the  regard  which  was  paid  to 

Mo'oxy.  J  the  moon,  and  her  changes,  ly 

our  German  ancestors;  and  adds, — the  moon  warns 
or  admonishes  the  husbandman  of  the  seasons  for 
sowing  and  planting,  and  of  other  things  pertain- 
ing to  agriculture,  as  recorded  by  Cavsar  and 
Tacitus.  (Sec  the  quotations  from  them.)  Ihre 
doubts.  Tooke  says  that  month  (anciently  written 
mooneth)  means — the  period  in  which  that  planet, 
the  moon,  moneth,  or  compleateth  its  orbit.  But 
this  decides  nothing  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word 
moon  ,— to  mone  or  moon  may  be  a  verb  or  usege 
of  a  verb  formed  upon  the  noun,  and  signify 
merely  to  be,  or  become,  or  cause  to  be,  a  nicon; 
and,  consequentially,  to  complete  the  orbit  of  that 
planet. 

But  why  is  movn  bo  called  ?  Wachter  seems  to 
give  the  best  reason,  and  Dr.  Jamieson  adopts  his 
etymology  :  the  names  which  were  given  to  some 
of  the  months  may  help  to  confirm  their  judgment. 
Such  are  mede-monlh,  u-ecd-month,  harvest-month. 

Spelman  calls  month-day, — lamentatio  mensurna; 
and  Somner, — gemynd-dctr),  dies  eommemorationis, 
that  day  which  our  ancestors  called  their  moneths- 
mind,  their  year's  mind,  and  the  like:  being  a  day 
wherein  thefr  soulcs  (after  their  deaths)  were  had 
in  special  remembrance,  and  some  office  or  obse- 
quies done  for  them  :  such  as  obits,  trentals,  &c. 

A  mooncalf  is  an  imperfect  foetus,  so  called,  be- 
cause it  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  tl-e  in- 
fluence of  the  moon.  Hence  it  became  a  term 
of  reproach. 

Elye 

In  Israel  prophete  was,  and  in  cure  Lord  bigan  to  crie, 

That  ther  ne  schulde  thre  ger  ne  six  monethes  ther  to 

No  revn  no  come  ou  erthe,  3nd  yt  bi  fel  al  so. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  29. 

And  the  mone  lowest  ys  of  the  planets. — Id.  p.  1 12. 

Seuen  gere  was  he  kyng,  &  seuen  tnonelhis  mo. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  33. 

■Wher  ye  seven  not,  that  yit  foure  monelhis  ben  ;  and  ripe 
corn  cometh !  to  I  b.y  to  you.  Hl'tith  up  youre  yghen,  and 
see  ye  the  feeluis,  for  thci  bin  now  white  to  repe. 

Wiclif.  Ion,  c.  4. 

Say  not  ye  :  there  are  yet  foure  monethes,  Sr  then 
haruest  ?  beholde,  I  save  vino  ycu.  lyft  vp  youre  eyes, 
loke  on  the  regions  :  for  they  are  white  alreadie  vnto  har 
Bible,  1531 

The  sunne  schat  be  maad  derk,  and  the  mooue  scha] 
give  her  light.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.24. 

The  sunne  shal  be  dcrkened  :  and  y'  moonc  shal  not 
her  lyght.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

The  mone  that  at  none  was  thilke  day. 

That  January  had  wedded  freshe  Slay 

In  ten  of  Taure,  wi 

Chan 

In  Slav,  that  mother  is  otmonelhs  glade, 
That  the  fresh  flouree.  both  blew,  whin 

Ben  quick  ayen.  that  winter  dead  made. 
And  full  of  baume  is  fleting  ( 


'Tis  so  strange,  tl.it  yam  BuaftorjMp'f  crany 

Should  be  envied  by  him,  much  less  bv  Delany. 

Sui/t.  Dr.  Dtlany's Reply, 

A  monster,  which  hath  not  the  shape  of  mankind,  but  in 
any  p;irt  evidently  bears  the  resemblance  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion, hath  no  inheritable  blood,  and  cannot  be  heir  to  any 
land,  albeit  it  he  brought  forth  in  marriage. 

Blackstonc.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  15, 

MON STRA'TION.     Lat.  Monstratio,  a  show- 
ing.    See  Monster. 
Evidence,  proof. 

Richarde  his  Sonne  comming  by  the  way  and  meeting  it, 
&  beginning  for  compassion  to  w-eepe.  the  blood  burst  incon- 
tinent out  of  the  nose  of  the  dead  king  at  the  comming  of 
,  geuing  thereby  as  a  certaine 


Id.  Trail.  4  Cres.  b.  il. 

Thus  riramus  cam  after  soone 

Vnto  the  well,  and  bv  the  moone 

He  fond  hir  wympill  blodie  there.— Gotcer.  Con.  A.  b.  iu. 

And  he  his  trotith  lcyd  to  borowe 

To  come,  and  if  that  he  line  maie 

Againe.  within  a  moneth  daie. 

And  thereupon  thei  kisten  bothe. — Id.  lb.  b.iv. 
And  hym  besought, 

That  he  the  tvmc  hir  wolde  seyne, 

When  that  he  thought  come  ageyne. 

■Within,  he  saith,  two  monethes  daie. — Id.  lb. 

It  was  a  custome  among  the  Germanes.  that  theyr  aun- 
cyeut  women  should  by  castyng  of  lots  and  soothsaying  da- 
Clare  whether  it  wer  for  their  behoof  to  feight  or  no:  tod 
that  they  savde,  the  Germanes  might  not  by  anye  meal  eS 
possible 'jre'-  jt  victory,  if  they  fought  before  the  new  i 


Gotdmye.  Casar,  fol.41. 


MOO 


At  whiche  tyme  of  burying,  and  also  the  monclhis  mynde, 
I  wil  that  myn  executrice  doo  cause  to  be  caried  from  Lon- 
don iS  r.ewe  torches,  there  beyng  redy  made,  to  burn  in 
the  tymes  of  the  saide  bui  ■  in  »  mynde. 

Fabyan.  His  Will. 

The  Romans  using  then  the  ancient  compulation  of  the 
year,  had  such  uncertainty  and  alteration  of  the  mo.ieth  and 
times,  that  the  sacrifices  and  yearly  feasts  came,  by  little 
and  little,  to  seasons  contrary  for  the  purpose  they  were 
ordained. -North.  Plutarch,  p.  612. 


And  didst.  O  nwntlilt/  virgin,  thou  delay 
This  nightly  course,  to  heare  his  melodie  ? 

Spenser.  Viryile.  Gnat. 


Have  you  ships 

To  bring  you  gold  and  stone  I 

Monthly  returning  treasure  : 

Beaum.  %  Flelcli.  The  1 


rich  Peru, 

Gentlemen,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

all  or  sudden  accident  fall  out,  they 

i  certaine  doies.  either  in  the  first 

be  the  luckiest  time 

Greneivay.  Tacitus,  p.  261.    The  Description  of  Germanie. 
the  neighbouring  moon 


Andvnlesse  some  ca; 
make  their  assemblies 
quarter  or  full  moone ;  thinking 


Night  would  invade,  t 
(So  call  that  opposite  f 
Timely  interposes,  and  her  monthly  roun 
Still  ending,  still  renewing,  thioie,'h  inhl 
Milton.  Par, 


The  strutting  peacock  yawling  'gainst  the  rain 
Flutters  into  the  Ark,  hy  his  shrill  cry 
Telling  the  rest  the  tempest  to  be  nigh. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 
While  thus  he  spake,  th'  angelic  squadron  bright, 
Turn'd  fierie  red,  sharpuing  in  mooned  homes 
Their  phalanx.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

Whereby  they  may  discover  a  better  face  of  heaven  ;  some 
lesser  planets  moving  round  about  the  sun,  and  llie  movneis 
about  Saturn  and  Jupiter. 

Bp.  Hall.    The  Free  Prisoner,  s.  2. 

At  which  time  would  I,  being  but  a  moonith  youth,  greeue, 
be  effeminate,  ehniigcaMe,  huiginu'   and  liking. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ui.  se.  2. 


And  nil  ve  harking  foules  vet  never  seene, 
That  fill  the  moontesse  night  with  hideous  din. 

Bp.  Hall.  Elegy  on  Dr.  Whi 

— Wherefore  should  I 

Stand  in  the  plague  of  custome.  and  permit 
The  curiosity  of  nations,  to  depriue  me, 
For  that  I  am  some  twelue  or  fourteene  mooneshine. 
Lag  of  a  brother.  Shakespeare.  K.  Lear,  Act  i. 

j  perceive,  or  understand 


The  7. 


.  1 1 .  .  i  i . 


I  am  betrayed  by  keeping  company 

With  men-tike  [moon-Wee]  men  of  inconstancie. 

Shakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  iv.  SC.  3. 
And  that  by  certain  signs  wc  may  presage 
Of  heats,  and  rains,  and  winds'  impetuous  rage, 
The  Sovereign  of  the  It  ■aven-  has  set  on  high 
The  wioorc,  to  mark  the  changes  of  the  sky. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Georyics,  b.  i. 


■..—Pope.  Horace,  Ep. 


And  tips  with  silver  all  the 

About  the  spring  (if  ancient  fame  say  truel 

The  dapper  elves  their  moon-tight  sports  pursue. 

Id.  January  #  May. 
The  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  pursue 

The  combat  still,  and  they  asham'd  to  leave  : 
Till  the  last  streaks  of  d>  in-   lay  witia.lia.-w, 

And  doubtful  moonlight  did  our  rage  deceive. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mtrabilis. 
The  Locrian  squadrons  nor  the  javelin  wield, 


,anr  1 


Tis  1 


■  the  I 


•  lift  t 

Id.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii, 
him  in  a  moonshiny  night.— Addison. 
sun,  the  owl  forsook  his  bower, 
prophet  felt  the  madding  ] 


Pope.  The  Dun 

age  roll'd, 


i,  h.  iv 


II  a. 


„    .  a  long  and  moonless  night ; 
We  make  the  grave  our  bed,  and  then  are  gone. 

Blair.  The  Grave. 
Nor  shun'd,  at  pensive  eve,  with  lonesome  pace, 
The  cloister's   moonlight  cheqner'd  floor  to  trace. 

Warton.  On  the  Birlli  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


MONUMENT.  ^  Fr.  Monument;  tt.  and 
Moncime'ntal.  V  Sp.  Monvmento :  Lat.  Mo- 
Monume'ntallt.  J  numentum  ;  quidquid  est 
scriptum  aut  factum  memoriae  causa,  (  far.  lib.  iii. ) 
From  monere, — to  call  to  mind,  to  remind,  (says 
Vossius,)  is  monimen,  and  anciently  monumen, 
whence  monument um. 

Any  thing  made  or  done,  with  a  meaning  or 
intention  to  call  to  mind  or  memory,  to  remind, 
in  remembrance  or  memory. 

Any  thing  raised  or  erected  in  memory  of. 

Ami  nodnubl  fir  our  false  fay  111  in  visityng  the  nunnunvnies 
of  Christ,  therefore   hath   tlml   also  destroyed  them,  and 
geuen  the  place  vnder  the  inlidtls  —  Tyndall.  Workes,  p.283. 
But  wicked  Time,  that  all  good  thoughts  doth  waste, 

And  works  of  noblest  wits  to  nought  outweare, 
That  famous  muninh.nl  hath  quite  defaste. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 
Some  others  were  new  driven,  and  distent 

Into  great  ingnwes  and  to  wi.aiges  square; 
Some  in  round  plates  withouten  monimen/. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
Nor  will  I  take  the  pains  to  look 
For  a  fool's  coat  i'  th'  herald's  book, 
My  fame's  mine  own,  no  monumental  glory. 

Brome.  Reasons  of  Love. 
When  rais'd  Messalla's  uiunumeutals  must 
Lie  witli  Sicinus's  lofty  tomb  in  dust, 
I  shall  be  read,  and  travellers  that  come, 
Transport  my  verses  to  their  fathers'  home. 

Cotton.  Martialis,  b.  viii.  Ep.  3. 

Thy  memory 

After  my  life,  in  brazen  characters, 
Shall  monumentally  be  register'd 
To  ages  consequent. 

Beaum.  S,-  Flelch.  The  Knight  of  Malta,  Activ.  sc.  1. 
And  was  it  not  worthy  his  being  hated  of  his  bretheren, 
and   being  sold  out  of  his  country,  to  give  such  a  noble 
example  of  fidelity  and  chastity,  as  to  stand  a  monument  of 
it  in  holy  writ,  for  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  all  fol- 
lowing ages.— South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  11. 
Great  Casar  sits  sublime  upon  his  throne, 
Before  Apot!o'6  porch,  of  Parian  stone  ; 
Accepts  the  presents  vow'd  for  victory; 
And  hangs  the  monumental  crown  on  high. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  ix. 

His  [Owen's]  epitaph  is  engraved  in  a  plate  of  brass,  and 

fixed  under  his  monumental  image,  formed  and  erected  by 

that  most  exouisi: ■■  aili-t.  Mr.  l'.piphanius  Evesham,  in  the 

Paul.—  Walpole.  Anec.  of  Paint,  vol.  ii.  c.  1. 


cathedral  of 

MO'NY 


Vossius  thinks,  the  Lat.  Mo- 
productio  vocis  (See  Matrimony.) 
It  is,  probably,  the  same  word,  with  the  same 
meaning,  as  men,  ment-um  .-  thus,  —  testimony, 
testament,  aiimony,  aliment,  differ  merely  in  their 
application.     See  Ment,  and  Monument. 

MOOD.     See  Mode. 

MOOD.>       Goth,     and    A.  S.  jl/o<£;     Ger. 

Mo'odv.  $Mut:  Dut.  Moed;  Sw.Mod;  from 
Goth.  Miton,  cogitare,  (Wachter,)  whence  the 
Ger.  Muten  ,■  Dut.  Moed-en,  cogitare,  animo  vol- 
vere,  animare ;  the  A.  S.  have  also  Mod-  ian, 
superbire,  modig,  moodu,  superbus ;  modii/nessc, 
moodiness,  super'bia.     Alood  is  applied  to 

The  general  or  particular  temper  or  disposition 
of  mind  ;  the  prevailing  disposition  :  to  self-will, 
sullenness,  sadness,  resentment,  ill-humour,  anger, 

Tho  Brut  a  wok  of  hys  slep,  &  al  this  vnder  stod, 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  15. 

■ Thorou  here  luther  mode, 

Heo  brogte  owre  lorde  Ihesu  Crist  to  dye  on  the  rode. 

Id.  p.  61. 
Ac  that  that  meved  me.  and  my  mod  chaungede, 
Was  that  ich  seih  reson.  sewen  alle  bestes 
Save  man  and  mankynde.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  224. 

And  on  hire  bare  knees  adoun  they  falle. 
And  wulii  haue  kist  his  feet  ther  as  he  stood, 
Till  at  the  last,  aslaked  was  his  mood. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  v.  17C2. 
And  he  forthe  in  his  fresshe  mode 
Goth  there  she  was  and  made  hir  chere. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b  v. 
I  sawe  also  folowinge  hym,  the  maliciouse  tirauntes  of  the 
world,  with  their  madde  modt/e  magistrates  and  slaue3. 

Bale.  'Image  of  both  Churches,  pt.  iii. 
Long  arter  lay  he  musing  at  her  mood 

Much  griev'd  to  think'e  that  gentle  dame  so  light, 
For  whose  defence  he  was  to  shed  his  blood. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  2. 


MOO 

When  like  a  lion  thirsting  bloud, 
Did  moody  Richard  range 

,■■■.■    .■■■  r-  >,..  •■;■.. 
Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vJi.  c.  33. 
Jar.  You're  pleasant,  but  Fabritio  know  1  am  not  in  the 
'  "     ffering  jests 


Fab.  If  you  be  not  p  th'  mood,  I  hope  y 
moody. —Beaum.  $  Flcich.  The  Captain,  Act 
In  midst  of  all  the  dome 

Sate  Madness  laughing  in  his  ireful  mood. 


iv  ill 


Dryden 

.  Palamun  $  Arcite,  b.  ii. 

TVhene'e 

On  R-:tlii 
Kur'sdn 
And  ten 

the  moody  sire,  to  wr 
s,  or  towns,  deserving 
tvn  diseases,  death,  an 
ties  the  guilty  world  \ 

ak  his  hate 
of  their  fate, 
.,  deadly  care, 

Id.  Virgil.  2Eneist  b.  xii. 

Before  me  Pity  seems  to  stand 
A  weeping  mourner,  smote  with  anguish  sore 
To  M'<-  Misfortune  rend  in  frantic  mood 
His  1  ol>e.  with  p.-'-Ml  woes  embroider'd  o'er. 

Warton.  Monody  written  near  Stratford  upon  Avon, 

And  moody  madness  laughing  wild 

Amid  severest  -woe.— Gray.  Ode  on  a  Prosp.  of  Eton  Coll. 

MOON.     See  Month. 

MOOR,  n.  ~\       A.  S.  Mor ;    Ger.  Mor  ;    Dut. 

Mo'orish.     >  Muer ;  Sw.Maer,     (See  Marsh. ) 

Mo'ory.  J  The  A.  S.  Mor,  Scotch  Mure, 
is  applied  to  heath,  land,  or  that  kind  of  boggy 
land  in  which  the  heath  grows. 

Leulyn  in  a  wod  a  bussement  he  held 

Beside  a  more  a  mod  quayntly  was  he  teld. 

B.Brunne,  p.  242. 

Men  said  ther  were  inowe  in  mores  &  in  media. 

Id.  p.  810. 

The  Ro,  whiche  renneth  on  the  moore 

Is  then  nought  so  light  as  I.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

In  Galyce  the  ryuers  be  troublous  and  coolde,  hycause  of 

the  snowes  that  dyscende  downe  frome  the  mountaynes, 

wherby  they  and  theyr  horses,  after  theyr  traunyle  all  the 

daye  iu  the  note  acme,  shall  he  morfnvndred  or  they  he  ware. 

Berncrs.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  80. 

Thereto  the  frogs  bred  in  the  slimie  scouring 
Of  the  moist  moores,  their  iarring  voices  bent. 

Spemer.   Virgile.  Gnat, 


sh  fennes,  an 

urse  is  to  be 

marshes  e 

Id 

TheRuit 

es  of  Time. 

-  Hanse,  a  dapper  mor  el  and  lad, 

their  crystal  springs  as  in  those  wastes  they 

Bewitch'd  the  wanton  heart  of  that  delicious  maid  : 

Which  instantly  was  turn'd  so  much  from  being  coy 

That  she  might  seem  to  doat  upon  the  fhnnrUh  boy. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s 

In  process  of  time  [they]  became  to  be  quiti 
with  earth  and  moulds;  which  moulds  wanting  theii 
sadnesse,  are  now  turned  into  moorie  plots. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England, 

When,  as  from  snow-crown'd  Skidow's  lorty  cliffs, 
Some  neet-wing'd  haggard,  tow'rds  her  preying  hour 
Amongst  the  teal  .and  uiuoi-l>i-fd  mallard  drives. 
Drayton.  Barons' 


b.  vi. 


MOOR,  r.     >        Fr.  A marrer ;     Sp.  Amarrar ; 

Mo'oring,  n.  )  Dut.  Mecren  her  sehip. 

Fr.  Marcr, — either  from  the  Lat.  Morari,  to 
detain,  or  from  Mare,  q.d.  in  mari  sistere,  (Skin- 
ner.) The  Dut.il/eCTTen  is  also  remorari,  retardare. 

Fr.  Marer, — to  moor  or  be  moored ;  to  be  fas- 
tened with  cables;  or  hold  fast  by  ankers,  within 
a  harbour  or  near  to  a  shore,  (Cotgrave.) 

They  therefore  not  only  moored  themselves  strongly  by 

their  anchors  but  chained  the  sides  of  their  gallics  togrther. 

Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  1.  s.  3. 


i  tell, 


alv  rind 
by  his  side  under  the  \ee.—Millon.  Par.  Lost,  b.  i. 

that  intent  he  hoth  moor'd  his  ship  and  sent  his 
jre  the  first  day  he  landed. 

Oldys.  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegb,  p.  209. 

is  much  want  of  room  for  the  safe  and  convenient 
.f  vessel;,  and  constant  access  to  them. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

Mot,  ge-mot,  mot-heal; 
from  the  Goth',  and  A.  S.  verb 
Mot-ian,  to  meet,  convenire,  to 
convene,  to  come  or  bring  together.  Mot  is  a 
meeting  or  convention,  (sc.)  for  the  discussion 
of  public  affairs.  Michel-gemot, — the  great  meet- 
ing ;  wittena-gemote, — the  meeting  of  wise  men. 


MOOT,  v.  ~\ 
Moot,  B.       \{ 

Mo'oTABLE.  )    1 


M  o  r 

Hence,  to  moot,  is  (consequentially) — 
To  converse,  to  discourse,  to  argue,  to  disput 
Mootiruj-time,—  meeting  time,  ( Drayton. ) 
The  kyng  com  to  London,  with  lawe 


Mede  in  that  mote  hall  tho. 


MO  ft 


MOR 


mole  in  benke. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  58. 
1  nf  lawegan  wynke. 
Ptm  Plouhman,  p.  71. 

TO.— Id.    Ill- 


Thr  motyny  his  atte  t 

Tbanue  thei  ledden  Jhesus  to  Caifas  into  the  moot  halle, 
»Dd  it  was  eerli.—  Wicllf.  Jon,  c.  IS. 

Whe  you  haue  tber  red  what  I  say ;  the  may  you  reade 

here  his  answer,  wherin  he  declareth  the  matter,  &  argueth 

it  by  cases  of  law.  much  after  the  maner  of  a  motable  C3se. 

i'ir  T.  More.  Worka,  p.  041. 

Stand  sure  and  take  good  foting, 

And  let  be  al  your  moling. 

Skelton.   The  Soke  of  Colin  Clonl. 

I  meane  the  pleading  vsed  in  Court  &  Chancery  called 

motes,  where  fyrst  a  cause  is  appoynted  to  be  moled  by  cer- 

lavne  yong  me,  conteinynge  tome  douhtefull  controuersy, 

Which  is  in  stedeof  the  bede  or  a  declamation  called  thema. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  it. 

There  is  a  difference  betweene  mooting  and  pleading,  be- 
.*e*ne  fencing  aud  fighting.—  B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

We  see  orators  have  their  declamations,  lawyers  have 
their  moots,  logicians  their  sophisms. 

Bacon.  Of  the  Pacification  of  the  Church. 


Tie  multitudes  of  fowl, 


■yetc 


» ■  ■> :,\n  I 


le  they  draw. 
Poly-Olbion,  s.  25. 
Plowden's  queries,  or  a  moot-book  of  choice  cases,  usefull 
for  young  students  of  the  common  law.    This  was  several 
times  printed.— H'ood.  Athena  Oxon. 
Ti»  no  stol'n  wedding,  this,  rejecting  awe, 
She  scorns  to  marry,  but  in  form  of  law ; 
In  this  moot  case,  your  judgment. 

Dryden.  Pertlut,  Sat.  1. 

MOP.  Mops  and  mows,  and  to  mop  and  mow, 
appear  to  be  familiar  expressions  with  our  old 
dramatic  writers;  the  former  word  (Mop)  applied 
to  some  action  of  mocking,  and  sometimes  con- 
founded with  mock ;  but  the  origin  is  not  known. 
The  Sw.  has  Mopa,  illudere  ;  but  that  itself  re- 
quires to  be  accounted  for. 

What  maps  and  mows  it  makes !  high  !  how  it  frisketh ! 

Is't  not  a  fairy,  or  some  small  hobgoblin  I 

Beaum.  <j-  Ftelch.  The  Pilgrim,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

MOP.       >      Perhaps  a  mob ;  (see  Mob;)  and 

Mu'ppet.  i  so  called  from  the  looseness,  movable- 
ness  of  the  parts. 

Moppet,— the  diminutive,  applied  to  a  puppet, 
plaything,  fondling. 

The  water,  that  was  employed  to  wash  them,  being  thinly 
spread  witli  a  mop,  would  presently  congeal. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  654. 

Ant.  Did  one  ever  hear  a  little  moppet  argue  so  perversiy 
against  so  good  a  cause  1 

Dryden.  Don  Sebastian,  Act  iii.  bc.  2. 

MOPE,  r.      "\     Skinner  says, — Obstupescere, 

Mope,  n.  mutum  et  ignavum  incedere ; 

Mo'pino,  n.      I  to  move  silent  and  sluggish. 

Mo'pish.  [       To  move  silent  and  sluggish; 

Mo'pisiilv.      I  to  be  or  cause  to  be  silent  and 

Mo'pishness.  J  sluggish,  inert,  inactive ;  to 
stupify,  to  be  or  become  stupid. 

At  few  wordes,  it  is  good  to  haue  very  Htle  or  nought  to 
doe  with  men,  &  speake  very  few  wordes  with  them  S;  those 
fall  of  sobernes,  honestie,  and  wisedome :  nor  thou  shatt 
not  thereof  be  reckoned  the  more  moope  and  foole  but  the 
more  wise. — Vices.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  c.  11. 

See  where  yon  little  moping  lamb  of  mine 

Itself  hath  tangled  in  a  crawling  briar. 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel.  6. 

He  is  bewitch'd  or  mop'd,  or  his  brains  melted, 

Could  he  find  no  body  to  fall  in  love  with. 

Beaum.  $  Ftelch.  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Act  iv.  SC.C. 

Euen  in  a  dreame,  were  we  deluded  from  them, 
And  were  brought  moapino  hither. 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
Daemoniac  phrenzie,  moaping  melancholie, 
And  moon-struck  madness. — Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  xi. 
Many  men  are  undone  by  this  means,  moped,  and  so  de- 
jected, that  they  are  never  to  be  recovered. 

Barton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  150 

They  will  be  scoffing,  insulting  over  their  inferiours,  til' 

they  have  made  by  their  tuttnorin  ;  or  gulling,  ex  stulto  in- 

eanum:  a  mope,  ora  noddy,  and  ali  make  themselves  merrv 

Id.  lb.  p.  140 

[Tboy  are]  generally  traduced  as  a  sort  of  mopish  and  uh 

\.—Killingbeck.  Sermons,  p.  34S. 


i  fixed  io  his  posture, 


Here  one  rnnpishly  stupid, 
if  he  were  a  breathing  statue. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Spiritual  Bedlcem,  Sol.  21). 
s  can  there  be  in  the  world  without  mode- 
ration, whether  in  the  use  of  God's  creatures,  or  in  our  own 
isposition  and  carriage  I  Without  this,  justice  is  no  other 
ran  cruell  rigour;  mercy,  unjust  remissnesse;  pleasure, 
rutish  i.cnseality :  love,  frenzy ;  anger,  fury;  sorrow,  des- 
er.it e  >no;il..fine.*se ,  jay,  distempered  wiMne-a.e  ;  kni.wleilee, 
lucy  curiosity  ;  piety,  superstition;  care,  wracking  dis- 
■action  ;  courage,  mad  rashnesse. 

Id.  Christian  Moderation,  b.  i.  s.  1. 
What  a  mop-eyed  ass  was  T,  I  could  not  know  her. 

Beaum.  %  Ftelch.   The  Pilgrim,  Act  ill.  sc.  3. 
No  meagre,  muse-rid  mope,  adust  and  thin, 
In  a  dun  night  gown  of  his  own  loose  skin. 
But  such  a  bulk  as  no  twelve  bards  could  raise, 
Twelve  starvclling  bards  of  these  degenerate  days. 

Pope.  Dunciad,  b.  II. 
But  full  of  museful  moping*,  which  presage 
The  loss  of  reason,  and  conclude  in  rage. 

Dryden.  Palamon  8;  Arcite,  b.  i. 
Are  these  the  comforts  of  a  wife, 
This  careful,  cloister'd.  moaping  life. 

Brooke.  Fables.  The  Sparrow  and  the  Dove. 

It  directs  him  not  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  cloister,  alone, 

there  to  mipe  and  moan  away  his  life  ;  but  to  walk  abroad, 

behold  the  things  which  are  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  to 

give  glory  to  him  who  made  them. 

Home.   Works,  vol.  v.  Dis.  23. 
Whilst  wand 'ring  talk,  and  mopings  wild,  presage 
Moonstruck  illusion,  and  conclude  in  rage. 

Hart.  The  Courtier  §■  Prince. 

Fr.  Moral,  moralizcr ;  It. 
Morale,  moralizzure;  Sp.  Mo- 
ral, moralizar;  Lat.  Mnralis, 
from  mos,  which  Murtinius 
thinks  is  from  meare,  to  go, 
— signifying  no,  a  way.  See 
Immoral. 


MO'RAL,  at 
Mo'ral,  n. 
Mo'ral,  v. 
Mo'raller. 

Mo'jtALIST. 

Mora'lity. 

Mo'ralize,  t 

Moraliza'tk 

Mo'rally.  J  whose    way    of   life,   whose 

mode  or  manner  of  acting,  is  guided  or  governed 
by  the  laws  of  natural  or  revealed  religion.  A 
moral  act, — an  act  consistent  with  those  laws. 
And  thus  morality,  generally, — 

Obedience  to,  consistency  with,  those  laws  which 
guide  or  govern  the  mode  or  manner  of  action  of 
men  as  social  beings.  And  hence  the  science  of 
morals  is — 

That  science  which  teaches  men  their  duty, 
and  the  reasons  of  it. 

Moral  is  also  distinguished  from  physical  or 
mathematical ;  (e.  g. )  a  moral  certainty, — from  a 
certainty  arising  from  the  evidences  of  tho  senses, 
or  from  mathematical  demonstration.  See  the 
second  quotation  from  Locke. 

To  moralize,— to  bc  or  cause  to  be  moral  ,■  or  of 
a  moral  nature  or  character  ;  to  treat  or  deliberate 
morally  or  upon  morals  or  moral  topics. 

O  morall  Gowcr.  this'booke  I  direct 

To  thee,  and  to  thy  philosophicall  Strode. 

Chaucer.   The  Testament  of  Creseide. 


him  Christes  child.— Id.  The  Pcrsones  Tale. 

Or  though  a  man  of  high  or  low  degree, 

Of  Tullius  had  the  sugred  eloquence. 

Or  of  Seneca  the  moruiiUe  —  Id.  Ballad  of  Good  Counsait. 

Wherof  ensaroples  ben  enowe 

Of  hem,  th;;tthi!ke  irjerc/Vdrowe.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

They  do  constur  in  diuers  seses  almost  euery  text  in 
scripture,  snmeteme  after  the  letter,  sometime  moral,  S: 
sometime  otherwise,  and  al  to  the  profit  and  edifyig  or  the 
hearers.— Sir  T.  More.    Wurkcs,  p.  322. 

Bv  the  tvme  that  the  rhylrte  doth  come  to  xvii.  yeres  of 
age,' to  the  intent  his  courage  be  bridled  wyth  reason,  it 
were  ncdrull  to  rede  vnto  hym  some  warkis  nf  phylns"phy, 
spicially  that  parte  that  mavc  enforme  hym  vnto  vertuous 


logo.  Come,  you  : 


-  called  i 


It  is  more  commendable,  and  also  cemodious,  it  the  play- 
ers haue  red  the  moralization  or  the  chesse.'and  wha  they 
ploye  do  thynkc  vpon  it :  which  bokes  be  in  Englysh. 


;o  seucre  a  moraller. 

Shaketpeare .  Othello,  Act  ii.  ic.  i. 

The  wisest  and  most  resolute  moralist  that  ever  was,  Jookt 

pale  when  hee  should  taste  ot  his  hemlock  ;  and  by  his  timo- 

rousnessc  made  sport  to  those  that  envied  his  speculations. 

Bp.  Hall.  Heaven  upon  Earth,  s.  3. 

Nature  surely  (if  she  will  be  studied)  is  the  best  moralist  i 

and  hath  much  good  ecron  bosame. 

Reltquia  Wottoniana,  p.  77. 

The  end  of  morality,  is  to  procure  the  affections  to  obey 

Bacon.  On  the  Advancement  of  teaming,  b.  ii. 

Fierce  warres  and  faithful  loves  shall  moralize  my  song. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  s.  1. 

That  which  is  paid  of  the  elephant,  that  being  gulltie  of 

his  deformitie.  he  cannot  abide  to  looke  on  his  owne  race  in 

the  water,  (but  seekes  for  troubled  and  muddy  channels,) 

we  see  well   morallized  in   men  of  evill   conscience,  who 

know  their  soules  are  so  filthy,  that  they  dare  i»..i  so  r,«>'h 

as  view  them.— Bp.  Hall.  Med.  #  Voiles,  c.  2.  s.  1. 


If,  then,  the  original  itself  was  extant  for  so  long  a  time, 
it  was  easie  to  compare  the  copies  with  it,  and  morally  im- 
possible but  that  the  curiosity  or  religious  care  of  many, 
should  make  them  to  do  it.— Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 


And  he  that  shall  collect  all  the  moral  rules  of  the  philo- 
sophers, and  compare  them  with  those  contained  in  the 
New  Testament,  will  find  them  to  come  short  of  the  morality 
delivered  by  our  Saviour,  and  taught  by  his  Apostles;  a 
college  made  up  for  the  ni06t  part  ot  ignorant  but  inspired 
fishermen. — Locke.  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  $c. 

I  am  bold  to  think,  that  morality  is  capable  of  demon- 
stration, as  well  as  mathematicks;  since  the  precise  real 
essence  of  the  things  moral  words  stand  for,  may  be  per- 
fectly known ;  and  so  the  congruity  or  incongruity  of  the 
tilings  themselves  be  certainly  discovered  ;  in  which  consists 
perfect  knowledge. — Id.  Hum.  Vndersl.  b.  iii.  c.  11.  8.  16. 

She  sigh'd  ;  she  smil'd:  and,  to  the  flowers 
Pointing,  the  lovely  moralist  said  ; 

See,  friend,  in  some  few  fleeting  hours, 
See  yonder,  what  a  change  is  made.— Prior.  Garland. 


n  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  pt.  i.  s.  5 
Moral  philosophy,   moraiily,  ethics,    casuistry,    natural 
law.  mean  all  the  same  thing,  namely,  that  science  which 
teaches  men  their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it. 

Patey.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

[The  love  of  God]  is  one  of  those  many  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  so  eminently  distinguish  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  from  the  dry  unanimated  precepts  of  the  ancient 
s.—Portcus,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 


They 


)  keep  the  generality  of 
.  of  Mankind,  p.  355. 


and  punishmenl 
nankind  in  some  tolerable  order. 
Hale.  Or 

When  I  did  heare 

The  motley  foole,  thus  morale  on  the  time, 
My  lungs  tiegan  to  crow  like  Clianticliere, 
That  fcolcs  should  be  so  deep  contemplatiue. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  sc   7. 
1312 


Morality  is  the  rule  which  teaches  us  to  live  soberly  and 
honestlv.  It  hath  tour  chier  virtues,  which  moral  writer* 
have  well  explained;  justice,  prudence,  temperance,  and 
fortitude. 

Bp.  Home.  Works,  vol.  vi.  Charge  Io  the  Clergy  of  Sorwich. 

Political  reason  is  a  computing  principle;  adding,  sub- 
tracting, multiplying,  and  dividing,  morally,  and  not  meta- 
nhv.-icillv  or  mathematically,  true  moral  demonstrations. 

Burke.  French  Revolution. 


MORA'SS,  seems  to  be  merely  a  different  way 
of  writing  marish,  or  marsh. 

The  raise  morast 

In  quivering  undulations  yields  beneath 
Thy  burthen,  in  the  miry  gull  enclos'd' 


The  sides  a 


Shenstone.  Moral  Pieces,  pt.  iii. 
top  are  covered  with  morassy  earth. 


MORA'TION.     Lat.  Moratio,  from  Morari,  to 
delay,  to  retard. 
Delay. 

For  therein  [the  Northern  hemisphere,  and  in  the  apo- 

geum]  his  i Man  is  slower,  and  so  his  heat  respectively 

unto  those  habitations  as  or  duration,  so  also  of  more  effect. 
Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  10. 

MO'RBID.  ^  Lat.  Morbidu<s,morbosus,  from 
Morbi'fick.  I  morbus,  a  disease.  Perhaps 
Morbi'fical.  >  from  mors. 
Morbo'se.  I  Diseased,  unhealthy,  unsound, 
Morbo'sitt.  J  unwholesome. 
The  vessels  wherehy  the  morbifical  matter  is  derived 
unto  t'lis  membrane,  are  either  the  ascending  branches  or 
'-es  into  the  four 

'Vulgar  Er, 

Seignior  Malpighi,  in  his  Treatise  of  Galls,  under  whirls 
lame  he  comprehends  all  preternatural  and  morbose  tumora 
i  of  plants.— Ray.  Or.  the  Creation,  pt.  I. 


MOR 

For  as  the  inference  is  fair,  affirmatively  deduced  from 
She  action  to  the  organ,  that  they  have  eyes,  because  they 
nee;  so  it  is  also  from  the  organ  to  the  action,  that  they 
have  eves,  therefore  some  sight  designed  ;  if  we  take  the 
"nature  in  every  -i.t-ci-  s,  an  1  except  the  casual 
s,  or  morbidities  in  individuals. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.iii.  c.  18. 
ivas  with  base  dunghill  rags  yclad, 
g  the  gale,  in  which  they  flutter'd  light; 
hue  his  features,  sunk  and  sad  ; 
low  evne  shook  forth  a  sickly  light. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence. 

le  most  gladly  satisfied  about  this  remedy,  whe- 
:  Jo  indeed,  either  proscribe  the  morbific  matter, 
ts  texture  as  to  make  it  harmless. 

Bogle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 


On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

Fr.  Mordacite;  It.  Mor- 
dace,mordacitd;  Sp.Mor- 
dace,  mordaz,  mordazidad; 
■  Lat.  Mordax,  from  mord- 
ere,  to  bite,  which  Caesar 
Scaliger  composes  of  the 
Gr.  fxopav  eSetf,  partem 
fieip-tiv    e&w,     cdens 


MORDA'CIOU 

Morda'citv. 

Mo'rdicant. 

Mo'RDICANCY. 

Mordica'tion. 

Mo'rdicative. 

Mo'roant. 
edere ;    and    Martinius, 
dividere. 

Biting,  nipping,  or  pinching  sharply,  keenly. 
Chaucer  uses  mordant,  (Fr.  Mordant,  biting,)  for 
the  tongue  of  a  buckle. 

The  maurdaot  wrouehi  in  noble  gise, 

Was  of  a  stone  ful  precious. —Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Such  things  as  have  very  thin  parts,  yet  notwithstanding 

ore  without  all  to  riiilonv.  or  ,ra  ,/,/,■;/,/.  tire  very  good  s.illets. 

Bacon.  Hist,  of  Life  8,  Death,  s.  25. 

It  [salt]  in  physick  is  held  lor  mordant,  burning,  caustike, 
and  muTldificative. — Holland.   Pliuic,  b.  XXX.  c.  10. 

Wise  phisicians  should  with  all  diligence  inquire,  what 
simples  nature  yieldeth,  that  have  extream  subtile  parts, 
without  any  mordical'wn  or  acrimony. 

Bacon.  Natural!  Historic.  §  ht'j. 

Whereas  the  conceits  and  jests  of  Aristophanes  are  bitter 

and  sharp  withal,  carrying  with  them  a  omrdirut/ir  duality 

which  do!  Ii  bile,  snug  ;lll(!  cxlilccralc  wheresoever  they  light. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  774. 

He  [Theon]  said ;  That  the  air  in  the  city  of  Delphos 
was  Illicit,  fast,  si  roue  and  vehement  wilhall,  by  reason  of 
the  reflexion  and  repercussion  of  the  mountains  round 
about  it,  end  besides,  „/o/s//e„//re,  ;is  witnessed)!  lite  speedy 
concoction  of  meat  that  it  causeth.— Id.  lb.  p.  908. 

Many  of  these  [composts]  are  not  only  sensibly  hot,  but 
niordai.ioits  and  burning. — Evelyn.  Earth. 

Theyoung  seedling  leaves  and  roots,  raised  on  the  monthly 


The///o/a//,v/>//nnd  pungent,  and  such  us  repress  or  discuss 
flatulency,  revile  the  spirits,  and  aid  concoction,  with  such 
as  abate  and  take  oil  the  keenness,  mollilie  and  reconcile 
the  more  harsh  and  churlish. — : Id.  lb. 

The  mordicanc//  thus  allay'd  be  sure  to  make  the  mortar 
very  clean,  after  having  beaten  Indian  capsicum,  before  you 
stamp  any  thing  in  it  else. — Id.  lb. 

MORE,  adj.  -\       A.  S.  Ma,  mare ;  Ger.  Men 

More,  ad.        I  But.  Meet-  ,■   Siv.  Met:    Skinner 

More,  v.         V  suggests  the  Lat.  Major.    Tooke 

Mo'rtENEss.     I  accounts  for  more,  most,  thus, — 

Mo'reover.    )  Mom,  or  moire,  is  the  pret.  and 

past   part,    of  A.  S.   Maw-an,  metere,   (in   Dut. 

Maegen,    Ger.    Ma-hen,    Sw.    Maja,)    and  means 

simply  that  which  is  mowed  or  mown  ,•   and  as  the 

hay,  Sec.  which  was  mown  was  put  together  in  a 

heap,  hence,  figuratively,  moice  was  used  in  A.  S. 

to  denote  any  heap,  and  was  pronounced  (and 

therefore   written)   with  some  variety,  ma,  mo?, 

mo,  mowe,  mow,  which,  being  regularly  compared, 

give, 

Ma,  ma-er,  (A.S.  mare,)  maest,  (msest.) 
Ma?,      mae-er,  (mrere,)    mae-est,      (maest.) 

Mowe,  mower,  (more.)     mow-est,    (most.) 

Mo,       mo-er,  (more,)     mo-est,      (most.) 

Mo,  (mowe,  acervus,  heap,)  which  was  con- 
stantly used  by  all  our  old  English  authors,  has 
with  the  moderns  given  place  to  much  ;  which  is 
merely  the  diminutive  of  mo,  passing  through  the 
gradual  changes  of  mnhel,  muhct,  much,!,  mucin/, 
(still  retained  in  .Scotland)  muc/ie,  much. 
VOL    II, 


MOB 

Dr.  Jamieson  asserts  that  this  hypothesis  labours 
under  several  considerable  difficulties.  One  alone 
deserves  notice,  viz.  that  the  A.  S.  Ma,  is  as  really 
a  comparative,  as  mare,  both  being  used  adverbially 
in  the  sense  of  plus,  magis  ,•  to  which  it  may  be 
answered,  that  mare,  or  inner,  is  grammatically  a 
comparative  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  termi- 
nation er  to  ma ;  but  that  ma  itself  is  not  a  com- 
parative by  any  grammatical  formation,  and  that 
the  simple  circumstance  of  its  being  used  in  the 
sense  of  plus,  magis,  will  not  constitute  it  etymo- 
logically  a  comparative.  Less  is  not  so  ;  our  elder 
writers,  following  analogy,  added  the  termination 
er,  (see  Er,)  and  wrote  lesser.  The  meaning  of  less 
will  account  for  its  usage,  as  applied  to  something 
small-er  than,  or  not  so  large  as,  something  else ; 
and  the  meaning  of  ma  or  mo  will  account  for  its 
usage,  both  as  applied  to  something  large  (posi- 
tively) and  to  something  Iarg-er  (comparatively) 
than  something  else.  Let  that  which  is  mow-en 
be  heaped,  accumulated,  raised,  as  is  usual,  into 
small  heaps  or  stacks,  each  stack  will  be  a  mow,  or 
quantity  mown :  put  several  together,  the  accu- 
mulation is  still  a  mnw;  put  all  in  one,  the  whole 
coaccrvalion  is  still  a  mow  or  stack,  containing 
the  quantity  mown  ;  and  the  reason  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  to  increase  or  enlargement 
appears  evident  from  this  practice  of  increasing 
or  enlarging  the  heaps  by  repeated  coacervations, 
till  the  whole  were  raised  into  one  heap.  Mo,  or 
ma,  became  thus,  by  consequence,  a  comparative 
term:  its  positive  meaning  remained  unaltered  : 
the  addition  of  the  termination  er  constituted  the 
grammatical  comparative,  which  has  obtained  ex- 
clusive use.  The  progress  with  less,  lesser,  has 
been  different.     More,  adj — 

Greater,  larger ;  added.     More,  n 

A  greater,  a  larger,  (sc.  number,  quantity,  in 
tale,   in   measurement,    sometimes  with   a   sub- 
audition of  other  nouns,  (sc.)  time  or  times,  thing 
or  things.)     See  Mow. 
The  fyfte  tyme  won  Engelond  tiro  fulc  of  Normandie, 
That  a  mong  vs  wonth  get,  and  schulleth  euer  mo. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  it. 
•  wonder  ys, 


moo  thanne  the  first 
—Wiclif.  Matt.  c.21. 
v)  tlien  the  first :  and 


M  O  R 


Ihey  seined  them  lykevyse.— ri'/Wr. 


Wiclif.  Mart,  c.  3. 

And  thei  wondriden  moore  withynne  hemsilf. — Id.  Ib.c.9. 

Moreness  of  Christ's  vicars  is  not  measured  by  worldly 
morencss.—ld.  Letter  in  Lewis's  Life,  p.  284. 

Moreover  and  hath  led  hethene  into  the  temple  and  hath 
defended  his  hooli  place. — Id.  Dedis,  c.  21. 

Moreover  also  he  bathe  bronghte  Crckcs  into  the  temple, 
nnd  hath  polluted  thys  holy  place.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

But  with  these  relikes,  whanne  that  he  fond 

A  poure  persone  dwelling  up  on  lond, 

Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  moneia 

Than  that  the  persone  gat  in  monethes  tweie. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighlcs  Tale,  v.  705. 


[  And  I,"  quod  si 


eene  of  fairie, 
Hire  answere  she  slial  nan  I  undertake, 
Let  us  no  jnore  wordes  of  it  make." 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  14,192. 
And  sawe  hir  hlody  wondes  wide  and  sore ; 
And  all  eriden  bothe  less  and  more 
"  Have  mercie,  Lord,  upon  us  wimmen  alle." 

Id.  The  Kniglites  Tale,  V.  1758. 
The  night  shalt  thou  continue  so, 
Wiile, ut  test,  in  paine  and  wo 
If  ever  thou  knew  of  love  distresse, 
Thou  shalt  mowe  learne  in  that  sicknesse. 

Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
And  yet  moreover  in  his  armes  two 
The  vital  strength  is  lost,  and  all  ago. 

Id.  TheKnightes  Tale,  v.  2S03. 
This  lustie  peine  [loue]  hath  ouertake 
The  hert  of  this  Romain  so  sore, 
That  to  knighthood  more  and  more 
Frowesse  auauntcth  his  courage.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 
Two  cardinalles  he  hath  assised, 
V'  ilh  other  lordes  manv  mo 

That  i 


T"i  this  sevnhlant  hath  ever  mo 

Of  his  counsaile  in  companie 

The  ilerke  vntrewe  hypociisie, 

Whose  worde  discordeth  to  his  thought. 

Gower.  Con  A.  h.  h. 
What  he  will  make  lesse,  he  lesseth, 
What  he  will  make  more  he  morcth.—Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 
But  friendly  Faeries,  met  with  many  Graces, 

And  lightfoote  Nymphes.  can  chare  the  lingring  night 
With  hevdeguves.  and  tiiiulv  trodden  traces, 

Whilst  Sisiers  leiie.  v.hieh  dwell  en  I'arnasse  hight, 

Doe  make  them  inusick  lor  their  //, ore  delight. 

Spenser.  Sliepheard's  Calender.  June. 

Const.  O  take  his  mother's  thanks,  a  widdow's  thanks, 
Till  your  strong  hand  shall  hclpo  to  eitic  him  strength, 
To  make  a  more  requitall  to  your  loue. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 
Now  when  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  realme 
Perceiu'd  Northumberland  did  leane  to  him, 
The  ///ore  and  lesse  ( 


'"id.  Tpt'llen^iv! 


Of  Faery  lond  yet  if  he  more  inquyre, 

By  certein  signs,  here  sett  in  sondrie  place. 
He  may  it  fynd.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

MORE,  n.  \      Grose  says— that  more,  or  maur, 

More,  v.  /  in  Gloucestershire, signifies  a  root; 
as  a  strawberry  more ;  and  moreing-axe,  an  axe  for 
grubbing  up  the  roots  of  trees.  Probably  from 
A.S.  verb  Myrran,  to  spread.  (See  Morrow, 
Morn.  )     Applied  to — 

The  root ;  because  it  spreads  ,•  and  the  verb 
will  be  formed  upon  the  noun, — 

To  root  or  root  up;  get  up  the  root.  Gower's 
allusion  is  not  clear. 


The  erchebissope's  wodes  ek  the  king  hot  ech  on, 
That  me  niarcde  echone  \p,  that  (hen  ne  heleuede  non, 
That   ech   tie   wele  vp   m.,rcd   that   il    lie   s|,I"llgc   lltillieio 
there.  R-  Gloucester,  p.  -ltd). 

A  man  vpassid  yo  idh,  and  is  wythout  lore, 

M  IV  he'wele  likened  In  a  tie  without  ///ore. 

That  may  nat  bow  ne  here  fruyte,  but  root  [i.e.  rot]  and 
The  Marchantes  Second  Tale.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 
Tenne  thousand  mores  of  sundry  sent  and  hue 

"it  the  smell,  or  please  the  view, 

;  brooks  thereby 

,7.0/  Mulabi/itie . 


might  delight  the  smell,  or  pleas 

The  which  the  nymphes  from  all  tin 

Had  gathered,  ihey  at  her  footstoole  t 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  c 

MORI'GERATE,  v.  \      lt.Morigera.re,  morige- 
Morigera'tion.  frazione;    Sp.  Morigerar, 

morigcration  ;     Lat.  Morigerari,    (morem   germ,) 

to  comply. 

Compliance,  acquiescence,  conformity. 


Grcee.— Golden  Bokc,  Let. 


MO'RION,  or)       Fr.  Morion  ;    It.  Morionc  ; 

Mtj'rrion.  J  Sp.  Morrion.  Bochart,  says 
Menage — from  Maurtts  ;  a  Mauroritm  usu,  because 
used  by  the  Moors.  It  is  more  probably  from  the 
A.S.  Myrr-an,  to  dispel,  to  repel,  (sc.)  a  blow  at 
the  bead  ;  and  hence  applied  to — 

Armour  (for  the  head),  a  burganet.  And  see 
Helm. 

Then  to  herselfe  she  gives  her  yEgide  shield, 
And  steel-hed  speare,  and  mori 

Such  as  she  oft  i 


warlike  field. 

Spenser.  Muiopolmos. 
Philopoemen  reformed  all  this,  persuading  them  louse 
•    ■',  id  instead  or  the  little  target,  sp      . 

North,  Plutarch,  p.  309. 
And  when  thy  noble  body  is  in  durance, 

Thus  do  we  clap  our  musty 


Beuum.  fy  Fletch.  Philasler,  Act  i 
Their  beer  they  often  in  their  ninriMf  BteVd. 

MO'RKIN.  Perhaps  mor,  i.  e.  having  the 
>r  murrain,  (qv.)  and  kin,  the  diminutive. 

Could  he  not  sacrifice 

Some  sorry  mo/A,//  that  unhidden  dies, 

Or  meager  heifer,  or  some  rotten  ewe.  .... 


M  O  R 

MO'RMAL.     Low  Lat.  Malum-mortuum ;   Fr. 

Maux-mortz,  is  a  kind  of  disease  in  the  feet  and 

shins.     And  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  thinks  that   Chaucer 

meant  by  mormal — 

A  cancer  or  gangrene. 

t  thought  me 


But  gret  harm  was  i 
That  on  his  shinne  a 

Chaucer.  Prologue  t 


;  Canterbury  Tales, 


Bothe  himself  and  all  hys  secte,  were  fayne  to  seeke  sonic 
phisters  ef  false  {rloses,  to  heale  the  foule  marmole  of  theyr 
scabbed  shynnes  —  Sir  T.  More.   Worka,  p.  108S. 

And  thus  good  readers  you  see,  that  \vher  as  his  marmole 
is  more  the  an  had  full  brode:  this  plaster  of  his  passeth  not 
the  bredth  of  a  peny.— Id.  lb.  p.  1089. 


Holland.  Plinie,  b.  XX.  c.  25. 
And  the  old  mor-mal  on  his  shin, 
Now  prick  and  itch,  withouten  blin. 

B.  Jonson.  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

MO'RMO.  Gr.  Mop^a,  pro  larva  et  tcrriculum 
accipitur,  a  sort  of  goblin  or  spectre. 

But  to  have  been  sick  of  the  fright,  to  have  lavished  our 
constancy,  courage,  conscience  and  all,  in  Indian  sacrifice  to 
a  sprite  or  mormo,  ne  noceat,  to  escape  not  a  real  evil,  but 
only  an  apprehension  or  terror,  this  is  a  piece  of  the  most 
destructive  weariness,  the  aaotftuv  aKoifieia,  the  greatest 
simplicity  that  can  be. — Hammond,    ll'urks,  vol.  iv.  p.  577. 


MORN.  "\  Goth.  Mauryino  ;  A.  S.  Mergen, 
Mo'rning.  >  morgen,  marne ;  Dut.il/orjien;  Ger. 
Mo'rrow.  J  Morgen.  The  elder  etymologists 
have  nothing  to  say  respecting  these  words; 
Tooke's  researches  are  most  happy.  Morrow, 
morn,  and  morning,  were  in  old  English  written 
Moreic,  morewn,  morewende, ,-  in  A.  S.  Merien,  mrr- 
gen,  merne ;  margen,  marne,  or  morgen,  morn ;  and 
he  believes  them  to  be  the  past  tense  and  past 
part,  of  the  Goth,  and  A.  S.  verb  Merjan,  merran, 
mirran,  myrran,  to  dissipate,  to  disperse,  to  spread 
abroad,  to  scatter;  morr,  the  regular  past  tense 
of  this  verb,  pronounced  and  written  Morice, 
morew,  and  subsequently  morowe,  morrow,  by  add- 
-ng  the  participial  termination,  en,  merg-en,  merien, 
mer'n  ;  marg-cn,  mnr'n,  mo/y-en,  morn  :  or  morcwen, 
moreui'n,  mor'n.  Morrow  and  morn  then  have  the 
same  meaning,  viz.  dissipated,  dispersed,  (sub.) 
clouds  or  darkness,  whose  dispersion,  or  the  time 
when  they  are  dispersed,  these  words  express. 
Morning,  the  pros.  part.  Myrrende,  in  old  English 
Morewende,  (ende,  as  usual,  converted  into  tog,) 
as  in  Chaucer — morwening;  thence  morewing,  mor- 
tcing,  moi-ning. 

Morning  is,  by  usage,  applied  to  a  considerable 
portion   of  the  day  succeeding  the  dispersion  of 
darkness;   and  morrow,  to-morrow,  to  the  whole 
day  next  following  to-day. 
Aureli  &  Uter,  the  twei  brethren  corteys, 
"With  gret  power  a  moras  ariuede  at  Totteneis. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  134. 
The  Tiwesday  to  Euesham  he  wende  the  morweninge. 


The  kyng  c 


i  the 


Id. 


Right  in  the  momyng  in  aldermost  nede 

Com  the  kynge's  sonnes  tuo.  Id.  p.  17. 

Ac  on  a  May  momoenyng.  on  Malverne  hulles 

Me  by  fel  for  to  slepe.  for  weyrynesse  of  wandryng. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p. 
Then  wennede  I  to  wytten  and  with  a  whight  I  mette 
A  minoure  iu  a  morn  <  tick  .  and  to  thill  man  I  saide. 


And  preached  i 
Moses,  &:  also  out  of  the 
night.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

But  whanne  the  morowetide  was  come,  alle  the  princis  and 
prestis  and  the  eldere  men  of  the  puple  token  counseil  agens 
Jhesus.— Wielif.  Matthew,  c.27. 

But  natheles  it  was  so  faire  a  sight, 

That  it  mail.;  all  hi.  herles  lor  to  light, 

What  for  the  season,  and  the  morwening,      ' 

And  for  the  foules  that  she  herde  sing. 

Chaucer.  The  Sguiercs  Talc,  v.  10,712. 


But  by  t 
Eilye-,, 
Unto  nil 


i\roR 

The  poodnesse  that  thou  maist  do  this  day,  do  it,  and 
Chaucer.   The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
For  he  that  stant  to  daie  alofte, 

hath  in  his  wones, 


And  all 

To  mornwe  he  falleth  all 
)ut  of  riches  into  pouerty 


Gawer.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 


That  ruddy  morning-beam  of  majesty, 

Which  should  tin  sun's  eclipsed  light  supply, 

Is  overcast  with  mists. — Carew.  Upon  the  King's  Sickn 

He  shall  then  so  reveal  himself  to  us  as  the  sun  shi 

himself  to  the  world,   in  the  morning-rising,   by   degt 

ascending  to  its  full  height. 

Bp.  Hall.  Hard  Texts  of  Scripture.  Hosea,  vi 


But  somewhat  sad  and  solemne  eke 
As  if  some  pensive  thought  constrain' 

Spenser.  Faerie  uucene, 
And  if  that  wrong  on  eyther  side  there  were, 
That  he  should  warne  the  wronger  to  appeare 
The  morrowtlext  at  court,  it  to  defend. 


tng-rose, 

ight, 

er  gentle  spright. 


•  dawning  of  the  i 


Id.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale, 
nitig.  the  leaves 


"of  honie, 
they  goe 


To-morrow's  action  !  can  that  hoary  wisdo 
Borne  down  with  years,  still  doat  upon  to- 
That  fatal  mistress  of  the  young  and  lazy, 
The  coward,  and  the  fool,  condemn'd  to  lo: 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  i 


B.  Jonson.  Irene,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
The  morning,  we  know,  is  commonly  said  to  be  a  friend 
0  the  Muses,  but  a  morning's  draught  was  never  so. 

South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  8 

■ Still  night  succeeds, 

A  soften'd  shade,  and  saturated  earth 

Awaits  tin'  morumg-bcam,  to  give  to  light, 

Rais'd  through  ten  thousand  different  plastic  tubes, 

The  balmy  treasures  of  the  former  day.—  Thomson.  Spring. 

Set  by  old  Ocean's  side  the  goddess  heard ; 

Then  from  the  sacred  deep  her  head  she  rear'd  : 

Rose  like  a  morning-mist.— DrySen.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 


But  who  the  melodies  of  morn  can  tell  I 
The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  motlll 

The  lowing  herd  ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  b 
The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 


:  lone  valley. 


The  Minstrel,  b.  i. 


MORO'SE.  "J  Vr.Morosite;  Lat.  Morosus, 
Moro'sely.  I  (from  mos,  moris,  manner,  cus- 
Moro'seness.  >tom.)  Morosi  homines,  qui 
Moro'sity.  •  [  sai  cujusdam  moris  sunt  t  who 
Moro'sois.       J  follow  their  own  peculiar  ways 

or  humours;    following  their  own,  and  repelling 

the  ways  or  humours  of  others. 
Self-willed,  and,  consequentially, — 
Ill-humoured,  ill-tempered,  surly. 

For  a  certain  singulare  precise  worositie  (thei)  wolde  apere 
to  abhorre  and  estiewe  these  new  facions  and  soden  muta- 
cions  as  thei  call  them.— Joye.  The  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 


That  which  above  all  (as  I  conceiue)  hath  made  way  for 
his  opinion  is  the  mnrosily  and  crooked  disposition  of  old 
nen. — Ilakewill.  Apologie,  c.  2.  s.  5. 


The  forementioned  catllr  finding  themselves  disappointed 
will  be  sure  to  go  grumbling  and  grunting  away,  and  not 
fail  to  proclaim  him  a  morose,  ill-conditioned,  ill-natured 
person  in  all  clubs  and  companies  whatsoever. 


lie  [Mr.  Hobbs]  spent  too  much  time  in  thinking,  and  too 
little  in  exercising  those  thoughts  in  the  company  of  other 
men  of  the  same,  or  of  as  good  faculties  ;  for  want  whereot 
ige,  contracted  such  a  moro- 
r  grate- 


ful to  him.- 


,  seit'eiimplaeencv.  hut 
teach  others  the  glad 
Works,  vol.  iv.  Dis.  20. 


His  learning  produced  not  a  mo 
a  lovely  affability,  and  a  desire 
tidings  of  joy.-    " 

Many,  in  all  ages,  have  followed  St.  John  into  the  wilder- 
ness, and  chosen  retirement,  not  out  of  any  worejeites*  of 
temper,  or  misanthropy,  but  that  they  might  give  them- 
selves, will. out  let  er  nudesiatieri.  to  the  pursuit  of  divine 
knowledge— Id.  lb.  vol.  vi.  On  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
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MOR 

MO'RPHEW,  v.  \      Low  Lat.  Morphea ;    Fr. 
Mo'rphew,  n.         S  Morphee ;   It.  Morfe a ,-  from 
Morbus,  morbcus,  morbea,  morvea,  morfea, — Menage, 
who  calls  it — 

A  kind  of  scab,  or  scabbiness. 

I  o'ergrown  chin 
Bp.  Hail,  b.  iv.  Sat.  5. 
Let  the  glasse  of  the  law  be  brought  once  and  set  before 
us  we  shall  then  see  the  shrine  roll  wrinkle*,  and  foule  nior- 
phews  of  our  soules.— Id.  The  Pall  of  Pride. 


MO'RRIS.  ■)       Fr.  Moresque;  It.  Moresca ,■  Sp. 
Mor'isco.     J Morisco.      Sir  T.  More   writes — 
Mni'ish  pikes;  since  called  Morris. 


towarde  theim  —  Sir  T.  Mo 


Which  the  French 


The  morris  dau 


perceiving,  they  entered  the  gal- 
is-ye/.e.,  ami  Li  gall  a  new  tight. 

Baker.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1514. 
■  of  scoffing;   that  in  his  catalogue  of 


Ess.  Of  Unity  in  Religion. 


And,  like  a  morrice-dancer  dress'd  with  bells, 
Only  to  serve  for  noise,  and  nothing  else. 

Butler.  Upon  Human  Learning,  pt. 

MO'RROW.     See  Morn. 


MORSE.     Fr.Marsouin,  is  a  sea  hog, 
or  man's  sus ;  and  morse,  a  sea-horse,  may  have 
the  same  origin. 

Briefly,  that  which  is  commonly  received,  and  whereof 
there  be  so  many  fragments  preserved  in  England  ;  is  not 
only  no  horn,  but  a  substance  harder  then  a  bone,  that  is, 
the  tooth  of  a  morse  or  sea-horse? 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  23.  p.  204. 

For  that  which  is  commonly  called  a  sea-horse,  is  pro- 
i  et  out  that  shape. 
Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  24.  p.  207. 


MO'RSEL.  ^      Fr.  Stored,   morceau,   morsure, 

Mo'nstRE.  (  from  the  Lat. Morsus,  past  part, 
of  mordere,  to  bite. 

A  bite,  as  much  as  is  bitten  :  a  small  part, 
piece,  or  portion. 

Mossel  he  dude  in  hys  mouth,  ac  the  kyng  vt  blessed  cr. 


I  praye  God  if  it  wer  so  1  s  t , . 

&  putte  a  inorselle  in  his  mouth  with  that  ilk  worde. 

And  after  the  mossel,  thanne  Satanat  entride  into  h 
Wiclif.  Jon, 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  hire  lippes  falle. 

Chaucer.  Canterbury  Tales,  Frol.  v 

When  Adam  of  thilke  apple  bote, 


Which  dedly  made  1 

And  knows  that  I 


Should  prove  a  Litter  an 
Whenever  that  shall  bee 
Thou  therefore  on  these 
Feed  first,  on  each  best  ] 
No  homely  morsels. 


-Millon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i 
lerbs,  and  fruits,  and  fiow'n 
sxt,  and  fish,  and  fowle. 

Id.  lb.  b. 

1. 


That  all  invention  is  formed  by  the  morsure  of  two  or 
more  of  these  animals  [bees]  upon  certain  capillary  nerves, 
which  proceed  from  thence,  whereof  three  branches  spread 
into  the  tongue  and  two  into  the  right  hand. 

Swift*  On  the  Mechanical  Opeialion  of  the  Spirit, 

For  after  they  [kinel  have  swallowed  one  morstl  if  you 
look  stedfastly  upon  their  throat,  you  will  soon  see  another 
ascend  and  run  pretty  swiftly  all  along  the  throat  up  to  the 
mouth,  which  it  could  not  do  unless  it  were  impelled  bj  the 
successive  contraction  or  peristaltic  motion  of  the  gullet, 
continually  following  it. — Ray.  On  the  erection,  pt.  ii. 

The  master  of  the  feast 

Left  all  the  choicest  viands  for  his  guest. 
Nor  one  nice  morsel  for  himself  would  spare. 

Eawkes.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  6, 


MO'RTAL,  adj.  ~\ 
Mo'rtal,  n. 
Morta'lity. 
Mo'rtally. 
Mo'rtali.ize,  v. 
Mo'rtalness. 
Mo'rtift,  v. 
Mortifica'tion. 
Mo'rtifiedness. 
Mo'rtifving,  a. 
Morti'ferous. 
Mo'rtuary 


MOR 

Fr.  Mortel,  mortifier ;  It. 
Mortala,  mortificare ;  Sp. 
Mortal,  mortijicar ;  Lat. 
Mm  talis,  (mm  Mors,  death. 
Vossius  throws  forth  about 
half  a  dozen  conjectures 
'without  relying  upon  any 
one.  Tooke  is  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  one  of  those  words 
which  the  Latin  borrows 
from  the  A^S.  Morth,  morthe, 
the  third  person  of  the  verb 
Mijrran,  to  mar,  and  consequentially  to  destroy, 
(sub.)  life.  (See  Murther.)  _  Our  words  Mortal, 
&c.  return  to  us  from  the  Latin. 

Destructive,  or  able  to  destroy,  to  kill,  or  cause 
to  die ;  deadly :  also  opposed  to  divine  or  im- 
mortal, and  consequentially,  human.  To  mortify— 
To  die,  or  cause  to  die,  to  destroy  or  lose  the 
vital  powers,  the  health,  the  strength  ;  to  decay, 
to  corrupt :  (met. )  to  subdue,  to  subject,  to  de- 
base, to  humiliate ;  to  feel  humiliation,  or  the 
vexation  of  being  humiliated ;  to  vex. 

. In  marietta  bateles 

mune  to  defende. 

'iers  Plauhntan,  p.  301. 
lire  flattering 
tllil  to  sting. 
The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  V.  4S27. 


To  be  culled  and  ouercome 


ut  whatever  it  [the  cieuta]  is  in  any  other  countery,  tis 
airily  morliferous  in  ours.— Evelyn.  Acelaria. 

•luartj  was  thus  paid :  the  lord  of  the  fee  had  the 


,  for  I 


of  the  parish  had  the  second  as  a  mortuary  for  defending 
his  soul  against  his  spiritual  adversaries. 

Spelman.  De  Sepultura. 

Ah  !  while  I  gaze,  pale  Cynthia  fades, 

The  bursting  earth  unveils  the  shades! 

All  slow,  and  wan,  and  wrap'd  with  shrouds, 

Thev  rise  in  visionary  crouds, 

And  all  with  sober  accent  cry, 

'■  Think,  mortal,  what  it  is  to  die." 

Parnell.  A  Night  Piece,  on  Death. 


A  Bal 

de  to  K. 

H 

nry  the  Fourth 

Imp 

For  here 

That  thi 
Right  in 

shul  ye 

J 

by  experi 

■!■', 

lie. 

Scllilv  the  LTnrv]  werkes  that  he  did  before  that  he  fell  in 
dedlv  shine,  lien  all  mortified,  astoned,  and  dulled  by  the  eft 
Binning.— Id.  The  Personcs  Tate. 

And  thys  mortali  muste  putte  on  immnrtali/te. 

Bible,  1551.   1  Conjnth.  c.  15. 

For  wee  would e  not  he  vnelothed,  but  woulde  be  clothed 
vpo,  that  mortalite  might  be  swalowed  vp  ot'lyf. 

Id.  2  Coryuth.  c.  5. 

Ther  fell  suche  a  mortal  yte  in  the  boost,  that  of  riue  ther 
dyed  tlire. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  331. 

This  sacrifice  is  the  mnrtifyinge  of  the  fleshe,  and  melcen- 
ynge  of  the  hart,  the  praysyng  of  God,  &  knowledgyng  our 
selues  sinners.— Bible,  1551.  Psalm  51.  Note. 

It  leadeth  vs  intogodly  workes.  and  into  the  mortification 
of  the  fleshly  woorkes.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  700. 

And  [poreover]Linwodeabookeof  constitutions  to  gather 

titlu'S,  mm/ varies,  nfferinges,  customs*,  and  nther  pillage, 
iv Inch e  they  call  not  theirs,  but  God's  part,  and  the  duty  of 
holy  church,  to  discharge  1 


This  Hu  had  a  chyhi  yi  dyed  in  bis  bouse  beynge  a 
fant,  the  curate  clamed  y0  beryng  shete  for  a  mortuary 
Halt.  Henry  VIII. 
Bodies  are  fed  with  things  of  mortal  kind, 
And  so  are  subject  to  mortality  : 


The  tree  of  I 


i  eternal,  feeds 

ich  will  not  let  her  die. 
Davies.   The  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
But  why  so  vainly  time  do  I  bestow, 

The  base  abuse  of  this  vile  world  to  chide  ? 
Whose  blinded  judgment  ev'ry  hour  doth  show 
What  folly  weak  mortality  doth  guide. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  iv. 

Adrian  the  Emperonr,  mortally  envied  poets,  and  painters, 

nd  artificers,  in  wnil.es,  wherein  he  had  a  veine  to  fxct.ll. 

Bacon.  Of  Envie,  Ess.  9. 

In  the  one  place  the  mortalnesse,  in  the  other  the  misery 


Sti rile.   Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  46. 
vas  austere,  and  mortifying. 
lacon.  History  of  Life  $  Death. 
i  beguile  the  eyes  of  men  like 

n?  a  tongue  that  speaks  holy 
fiery  Darts  quenched,  Temp.  8. 
ristian  simplicity,  morlffiedness, 


At  length  this  most  holy,  zealous,  mortified  and  scraphical 
Dr.  Sherlock  bavin-;  spent  all  his  tune  in  holy  and  chasio 
celihacv,  surrendered  no  his  most  pi.  us  sou!  to  God  in  six- 
teen hundred  eighty  and  nine.—  Wood.  Athena  Oxon. 

October  store,  and  best  Virginia, 

Tithe  pig  and  wrtttary  guinea. 

Pope.  The  happy  Life  of  a  Country  Parson. 

Louis  the  Xlllth  mortally  hated  the  Cardinal  dc  Riche- 
lieu ;  but  his  support  of  that  minister  a-nin  A  his  rivals  was 
the  source  of  ail  the  glory  of  hi;  pdgn,  and  s<did  Inundation 
of  his  throne  itself.— Burke.   On  the  French  Revolution. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  whatever  mortifications 

John  practised  himself,  it  does  not  appear  that  be  present  d 

anything  toothers  beyond  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  gnml  life. 

Porleus,  vol.  i.  Lect.  3. 

We  know  you're  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as  men, 

And  when  we  will  can  mortalize  and  make  you  so  again. 
Brome.  Plain  Dealing. 


MO'RTAR.     ^       Fr.  Mortier :    It.  Morhh-h  ; 

Mo'rtress,  or  V  Sp.Mortero;   Lat.  Murturium  ; 

Mo'rtkewe.  J  Ger.Morscr,  and  A.S.Mortere. 
The  Latin  etymologists  derive  mortarium  from 
moretum,  a  hotchpoch  of  herbs,  cheese,  &c.  and 
this  from  the  Gr.  Mopos  or  -uepoj,  a  part  or  portion. 
It  is  more  probably  from  the  A.  S.  Mt/rr.ut,  to 
mar,  to  destroy.     (See  Mortal.)     Applied  to — 

That  which  destroys,  breaks  to  pieces,  bruises, 
or  that  in  which  any  thing  is— broken,  bruised, 
or  crushed,  or  pounded.  And,  afterwards  (as 
Wachter  observes)  applied  to  a  kind  of  gun  from 
the  resemblance  in  shape. 

It  is  also  applied  to  the  composition  used  in 
building,  because  the  ingredients  were  bruised  or 
pounded  together.  See  the  second  quotation  from 
Pliny. 

"  Wad  segge  ge,"  quoth  Merlyn,  "  of  this  newe  tbinge,   '' 

Raddege,  that  mebysprenyjcie  that  m-»ici  mid  my  bind  '" 


MORTGAGE,  v.  \       Fr.  J 
Mo'rtgage,  n.  I  9ai9e> 

Mortgage'^.  (  the  qui 

Mortgager.  J    stone,) 


MOR 

MO'RTER.      Fr.    Mortier,  a  kind  of  small 
chamber  lamp,  (Cotgrave.) 
And  there  let  vs  speken  cf  our  wo, 
For  by  that  morti-r,  which  that  1  see  brenne, 

'§■  Cres.  b.  iv 
Mori-gage,  or  mori- 
dead  pledge,  (see 
quotation  from  Black- 
)  pignus  sew  vadi- 
because  that  which  is  put  in 
pledge  is  by  law,  in  case  of  nonpayment  at  the 
time  limited,  for  ever  dead  and  gone  from  the 
mortgager,  (Blackstone.)     Generally — 

To  pledge,  to  stake ;   to  assign  or  convey  as 
security  for  repayment. 
For  thy  shulde  euery  good  man  knowe 
And  thynke,  howe  that  in  manage 
His  trn'uth  plite,  lieth  in  woryaye 
Whiche  if  he  breke.it  is  falsehode.— Gower.  Con.  A.  h.vii. 

>  leaue  his  lande, 
Gascoigne.  A  Deuice  of  a  Ma*kef>r  Viscount  Mountacute* 

Through  wastefull  pride  and  wanton  riotise. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
I  knew  her  own  subjects,  the  citizens  of  London,  would. 
iot  lend  her  Majesty  money,  without  lands  in  mortgage. 

Stale  Trials.    $,r  Waller  Lah-gh,  an.  KJCJ. 


i  dead  pledge,  mortgage,  (which  i 


i  ground 


■  pv:, 


His  [Saint  Anthony]  life  - 


■   i       ■ 


things'— Bp.  Halt.  Sata, 

No  way  suitable  to  that 
modesty,  and  humility,  w 

Bp.  Taylor.  Artificial 

T  ooke  into  the  melancholike  eels  of 
there  you  m:iy  innle  i.c-rhaps  an  haire 


,  p. 114. 


l  of  the  soul. 


,  Hall.  Quo  Vad'u 


Piers  Plouhman,  p.  244. 
And  ete  meny  sondry  metes,  morlrews  and  poddynges. 
Braun  and  blod  of  the  goos.  Id.  p.  245. 

He  coude  roste,  and  sethe,  and  broile  and  frie 

Maken  wirtmrt ..?,  and  wcl  bake  a  pie. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  386. 

Though e  thou  shouldest  braye  a  fole  with  a  pestell  in  a 
iDortcr  Ivke  oteincll  \vt  wyll  not  his  I'tjolyshenesse  -ue  from 
hym.— Bible,  1551.  Prouerbes,  c.  27. 

So  brycke  was  their  stone  and  slynie  was  Ibeyr  viorter. 

Id.  Genesii,  c.  II. 

After  this,  ihey  ran  a  deep  trench  near  the  mote,  where 
they  raised  a  strong  battery,  and  planted  upon  it  a  mortar- 
piece  that  cast  stones  and  granarioes  of  sixteen  inches  dia- 
meter.— Baker.  Charles  I.  an.  1648. 

In  Greece  they  have  a  cast  by  themselves,  to  temper  and 

with   they  meane  to  parget  and  cover  their  walls,  with   a 
great  wooden  pestill. — Holland.  Plimr,  U.  xxxvi.  c.  23. 

A  mortrcss  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons  stamped  and 
stianed,  and  mingled  (after  it.  is  made)  with  like  quant it\ 
(at  the  least)  of  almond  butter;  is  an  excellent  meat  to 
nourish  those  that  are  weak.—  Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  §  89. 

This  action  of  respiration  and  motion  of  the  said 
and  muscles,  may  serve  also  for  the  comminution  and  con- 
coction of  the  meat  in  the  stomach  (as  some  not  without 
reason  thinkjby  their  constant  agitation  and  motion  upwards 
and  downwards,  resembling  the  pounding  or  braying  of  ma- 
terials in  a  mortar. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Provide  a  mortar  three  feet  deep,  and  strong ; 

And  let  the  pestle  be  three  cubits  long. 


Cooke.  Hesiod. 
1315. 


;  £■   Da; 


borrows  of  another  a 

specific  sum,  (e.g. 

200/.)  and  grants 

him  an  estate  in  fee, 

n  condition  that  if 

he,  the  mortgagor. 

shall  repay  the  morty 

day  mentioned  in  the 

"deed,  that  then  t 

e  mortgagor  may 

reenter  on  the  estate 

o  granted  in  pledge 

Blackstone.  Comim 

itaries,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

When  this  resource 

is  exhausted,  and 

it  becomes  neces- 

sary,  in  order  to  raise  money,  to  assign 

or  mortgage  some 

particular  branch  of 

or  the  payment  of 

the  debt,  government 

has  upon  different 

made  this  assigu- 

ment  or  mortgage  for 

for  perpetuity. 

Smith.    Wealth  af  Nations,  h.  v.  c.  3. 

MO'RTISE,  v.  ~\       Fr. Mortaise.  Foramenqao 

Mo'rtise,  n.        V  coarticulantur  et  coaptantur 

Mo'rtisisg,  n.    J  ligna  in  cedificiis;   the  hole, 

or  bore,  by  which  beams  are  jointed  and  fitted 

or  fastened  together,  (Skinner.)     Menage  derives 

from  mordere,  to  bite. 

A  mortised  lock  is  a  lock  let  or  placed  in  a  hole 
cut  into  the  wood  to  receive  and  hold  it. 

When  he  thought  himselfe  surely  -mortised  in  a  ferme 
rocke  &  immnuable  fovidatyon,  sodaynely  wyth  a  trimbe- 
lyii^e  qmi-kes.m.le  o.'  vnsli'dl'a^U'  '-Tuun.l  [tie.  II.  4  was]  like 
to  haue  sonken  or  ben  ouerthrowen. — Hall.  lien.  IV.  an.  1. 

Fixt  on  the  Bommet  of  the  highest  mount. 

To  whose  huge  spoakes,  ten  thousand  lesser  things 

Are  morliz'd  and  adio)  n'd.--  sl/nkes.  Hamlet,  Actiii.  6C.  3. 

If  it  hath  ruffian 'd  so  vpon  the  sea 

What  rihlies  of  o  ike.  when  rnountaines  melt  on  them, 

Can  hold  the  martin.  Id.  Othello,  Act  ii.  so  1. 


fines 


parts 


tha 


human  fmly  to  make  up  one  cp»H> 

divers  parts,  distinct  in  their  individuals  .i;:.|  kinds,  the  mor- 

tidntj  of  the  bones,  &c. —Utile.  Ori./in.  of  Mankind,  p.  327. 

That  so  the  other  end  of  the  beam  sinking  upon  the  hinder 
pile  of  frails,  and  pressing  them,  ma;  make  way  for  the  put- 
ting in  the  wedges  into  the  great  morlise,  and  discharge  the 
wedge  in  the  lillle  niorlix',  which,  whilst  they  were  placiag; 
the  trails  upon  the  pedestals,  supported  the  beam. 

Loeke.  Observations  upon  Oliees. 

A  mortice  and  tenon,  or  ball  and  socket  joint,  is  wanted 
at  the  hip,  that  not  only  the  progressive  step  may  be  pro- 
vided for,  but  the  interval  between  the  limbs  may  be  en- 
larged or  contracted  at  pleasure. — Paleij.  Nat.  Theal.  c.  8. 

MO'RTMAIN.  Fr.  Mort-maine  ,•  in  mortud 
manu,  a  dead  hand.  Coke,  in  his  1st  Institute, 
conjectures  various  reasons  for  the  appellation. 
See  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 

And  this  statute  is  not  made  onelye  for  the  aduantaee  of 
the  temporall  lordes  agaynst  ye  cleargie,  hut  it  is  made  in- 
(IhremiUvc  agaynst  all  morhnunn. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  333. 
What  liherall  revenues,  rich  maintenances  were  then  put 
into  [mort-maine]  the  dead  hand  of  the  Church 

Bp.  Hall.   The  Impresse  of  God,  ft.  ii. 

All  purchases  made  by  corporate  bodies  being  said  to  be 

which  appellation  Sir  Edward  Coke  offers  many  conjectures; 


MOS 


m  o  t 


but  there  is  one  1 
he  has  Riven  us  : 
made  by  ecclesiastic!  1 


n-   usually 
lich  (being 

;i[|:l    rh.Ti- 


-Blac. 


.  Cum. 


MORT-PAY,  i.  e.  "taking  or  receiving  of  the 
King's  Highnesse  (pay  or)  wages  for  more  soul- 
diers  then  served,  or  for  mo1  dayes  then  they 
served,"  being  dead  or  discharged. 

This  parliament  was  merely  a  parliament  of  warre;  for  it 
was  in  substance  hut  a  declaration  of  warre  against  France 
and  Scutlatid,  with  some  statutes  conducing  thereunto;  as 
the  seuere  punishing  of  m.>rl/.<ii,es,  and  keeping  hackc  ul 
souldiours  wages  in  captains.—  Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  101. 

MOSA'ICK,  adj.  ~\       Fr.  Mosaique,  musaique; 

Mosa'ick,  n.  I   It.  Mosaico,  musaico  •     Sp. 

Mosa'ical.  f  Mosayaca.     The  Lai.  Mu- 

Mosa'ically.  )  sivum  is  used  by  Spartian, 
("quoted  by  Menage  in  his  Dictionary,  and  by 
Vossius,  de  Vit.  c.  11,)  and  those  who  executed 
mosaick  work  were  called  musivarii.  The  Gr. 
Mouo-a,  jxovaiKiiV,  were  applied  generally  to  express 
neatness,  elegance,  neatly  or  elegantly  performed, 
fitted  or  adapted  ;  and  Scaliger  infers  that  this 
kind  of  work  was  so  called — a  concinnitate  et  ele- 
gantia.      See  Musivum  Opus,  in   Du  Cange. 

Sec  the  quotation  from  Evelyn. 

And  behind  the  thickets  again  new  beds  of  flowers  which, 
being  under  the  trees,  the  trees  were  to  them  a  pavilion, 
and  they  to  the  trees  a  mosaicul  flower. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i.  p.  15. 
Each  beauteous  flower, 

Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  gessamin, 

Itear'd  high  their  flourish t  heads  between,  and  wrought 

Mosaic.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

They  (mix'd  in  workes)  mnsairnllij  grow, 

And  yet  each  part  doth  every  kindc  bestow. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  Twelfth  Hourc. 

But  where  it  is  made  of  lesser  stones,  or  rather  morsels  of 
tliL-m,  assisted  with  small  .squares  of  thick  glass,  of  which 
some  are  gilded  or  cemented  in  the  stuc  or  plaster,  it  is 
called  mosaic-vrork,  opus  musivum. 

Evelyn.  Misccll.  Writings,  p.  -123. 

The  liquid  floor  inwrought  with  pearls  divine, 

Where  all  his  lal 


Savage.  The  i 


■Jiidncf,  C.  .;>. 


The  tonsile  box 

Around  the  figured  carpet  c 

At  that  time,  says  Vas 
i  painter,  and  the  inventor  of  mosaic. 

IValpolc.   Anecdotes  of  Put  tiling,  vol.  i.   C.l. 

MOSA'ICK.  >      np  ,  .  .      .    „ 

Mosa'icai        i"  or  Pcr*ainino  to  Moses. 

For  that  king  [Ho]  •-.  i.,  rhiladelphus]  having  collected 
"  '      by  Demetrius  I'ha- 


ierius,  the  keeper  o 
honourable  place  i 


liilnsopher,  and  ( 


! gover 


in  AiisUT.is,  a  man  of 


lone  would    inure   adorn    and   enrich    thu 
same,  than  a  Gri^k  enpy  of  the  Mosaick  law. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

1) ut  that  Pythagoras  was  acquainted  with  the  Mor.airal, 
or  Jewish  phylosophy,  there  is  ample  testimony  of  it  in 
writers:  as  of  Aristobulus,  an  .-Kgyiitian  Jew,  in  Clemens 
Ak'x.uidiiijus,  and  Jnsrplius  against  Appiun. 

More.  Defence  of  lln<  Philosophic  Cabbala,  c.  3. 

The  Mosaic  law,  as  it  was  planned  by  unerring  wisdom, 
was  unqucslimiauU  ailmir;i.hly  w  ell  contrived  for  the  great 
purposes  for  which  it  \v;is  inteiidei!— to  maintain  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  Clod  among  a  particular  people,  and  to 
cherish  an  opinion  of  the  nece-oity  nt'.-ui  exjiiatury  sacrifice 
fur  involuntary  oficmvs,  till  the  season  should  arrive  for  the 
general  revelation.—^.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  21. 

MO'SQUG.  Yr.Mosquee.;  It. Moschea ;  Sp. 
jL-^P'ittt.  Menage  observes  that  throughout  the 
oriental  languages  Sar/ad  signifies  to  adore,  and 
that  the  Arabic  Mcsqid  is  a  place  of  adoration. 

Would  not  Heraclitus  laugh  to  see  Macrine, 

From  hat,  to  shoe,  himselfe  at  dore  refine, 

As  if  the  presence  were  a  moschite.— Dunne,  Sat.  4. 

The  female's  feeble  sex.  and  silvcr'd  sage, 

"With  trembling  infants  to  the  mosques  repair. 

Brookes.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.iit. 
By  his  [Mahoi 

Eastern  church  v 

portable  instruments  of  superstition  had  been  remo 
crosses  were  thrown  down ;  and  the  walls,  wh 
Covered  with  images  and  mosaics,  wave  washed  and 
U-'id  restored  to  a  state  of  naked  simplicity. 

Gibbon.  Roman  Empire,  vol,. 


n.  \  Fr.Mugue,  mousse;  it. Ma 
1  muethio  ;  Sp.  Mvho ;  Dut.  i 
(  Ger.  Mos,   moos ;     Sw.  Mos 

ess.  J   A.  S.Meos.     Ihre  says  that  mc 


MOSS, 

Mo'ssy.  (  Ger.  Mos,   moos •     Sw.  Mo&sa 

Mo'ssiNF.ss.  J  A.  S.Meos.  Ihre  says  that  mossa 
(in  Mid.  Lat.  Mussa)  is — locus  uliginosus,  u 
qui  mtisco  obsitus  esse  solet.  A  marshy,  oozy 
place,  because  usually  overgrown  with  moss.  And 
the  Lat.  Muscus  is  referred  to  by  Skinner,  Me- 
nage, &c,  and  that  (Vossius)  is  from  Gr.  Mo<rxos, 
soft,  tender. 
That  no  man  myghte 

O  mossie  quince  hanging  by  your  stalke 

The  whiche  no  man  dare  plucke  away  nor  take. 

Another  Ballade.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 


Vndcr  an  oake,  wliose  brnwes  wen/  mo;.,'d  with  age. 
And  high  top,  bald  with  drie  antiquitie, 
A  wretched  ragged  man,  ore-growne  with  haire, 
Lay  sleeping  on  his  back. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

And  the  short  moss  that  on  the  trees  is  found. 

Drayton.  Barons'  Wars,  b.  iii. 

Moss  groweth  chiefly  upon  ridges  of  houses,  tiled  oi 
thatched,  and  upon  the  crests  of  walls. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historie,  §  537, 
We  are  both  old,  and  may  be  spar'd, 
Of  fruitless! 
That  fill  up  too  much  room. 

Beaum.  $  Flctch.  The  Coronation,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

That  the  water  be  never  by  rest  discoloured,  greene  or 
red  or  the  like  ;  or  gather  any  mossinesse  or  putrefaction. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Gardens. 

Their  down  or  vwssiner.se  which  they  beare,  if  it  be  boiled 
in  wine,  and  reduced  into  a  lincment  with  wax,  healeth 
carbuncles.— Holland.  Plinie,  b,  xxiii.  c.  6. 


,:.:■.'.■       ■      ■ 


Which  [vnruly  winde]  for  enlargement  striuing, 

Shakes  the  old  beldame  Earth,  and  tombles  downe 
Steeples,  and  mosse-grown  towers. 

Shakespeare.   1  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 


The  wat'ry  tyrant  calls  his  brooks  and  floods, 
Who  roll  from  mossy  caves,  their  moist  abodes, 
And  with  perpetual  urns  his  palace  fill. 

Drydcn.  Ovid.  Mctam.  b.  i. 
What  more  beautiful  objects  in  nature,  than  the  stalk  and 
buds  of  the  moss  rose  .'  To  the  sense  of  touch  they  are  posi- 
tively disagreeable;    but  we   think  of  them  only  with   a 
"    melling  and  sight:  and  the  effect 


Ess. 


MOST,  adj.  }       See  More.    A. S. Mast;  Dut. 
Mcest;  Ger.  Meist. 

Greatest,  largest,  in  number 
or  quantity. 


MOST,  adj.  \ 

Most,  n:         1  J 
Most,  ad.       f 

Mo'sTLY.  J    ( 


Which  is  the  leesteof  all  sedif 


is  the  m 

oosle  ofal  wortis.—  IOr///.  Mallhew,  c.  13. 

But  yet 
y  sone.- 

he  hadde  a  mnnsi  ilerwortlie  .sour,  and  he  sente 
to  hem.  and  seide,  peraventure  thei  wolen  drede 
-Id.    Murk,  c.  12. 

He  [this  dukl  was  comen  almost  to  the  toun, 
In  all  his  yvele  and  in  his  mosle  pride. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  S96. 

Erhcman  wot  wel,  that  at  a  kinoes  fest 

And  daintees  mo  than  hen  in  my  knowing. 

Id.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,614. 

They  slepen  til  that  it  was  prime  large 
The  mosle  part.            Id.  lb.  v.  10,675. 

Thy  soveraine  temple  wol  I  most  honouren 

Of  ony  place.                Id.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  20,409. 

For  wh 
Than  is 

n  his  semhlant  is  moste  clere, 
he  mosle  derke  in  his  thought. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Of  that  coinmixlinn  they  did  then  beget 

This  hellish  dog,  that  bight  the  blatant  beast  ; 
A  wicked  monster    that  his  toiie/ue  doth  whet 
'Gainst  all,  both  food  and  had,  both  most  and  least. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

Now  being  broad  day  .■Einyiius'  tr 
the  ,?,.'. 7  number  of  voices  of  the  pet 
flatly  did  deny  his  triumph.— North. 


nph  was  referred  to 
e,  and  the  first  tribe 
nlarch,  p.  218. 


rinei|.!e  require 
mpcls,  inspires 
Pope.  Essay  c 


Religions  that  a(i  ,e  in  ajes  totally  ienoiai.l  and  I  urbrt- 
lous,  consist  ;„...//// ol  traditional  tales  aiul  fictions,  which 
may  be  different  in  every  sect,  without  being  contrary  tu 
each  other.— Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  7. 

MOT.     )        Fr.  Mot;    It.  Motto  ,■    Sp.Mote.- 

Mo'tto.  i  Lat.  jMut-ae  ;   Gr.  MuBos. 
A  word,  a  saying. 

This  is  the  day :  Now  what  of  this  day  »    There  shall  be  a 

„i  >tto  written  :  An  honourable  motto,  such  as  was  written 

upon  the  turbant  of  the  High  Priest,  holiness,'  to  the  Lord. 

Bp.  Sail.  The  Impresse  of  God.  A  Sermon,  pt.  i. 

It  was  the  m.ttto  that  was  wont  to  be  written  upon  the 

Scottish  coin,  as  the  emblem  of  their  thistle,  Xemo  me  im- 

puni  laecsset;  "  None  shall  scape  free,  that  provokes  me." 

Id.  Sermon,  June  0,  1C44. 

Mfevio's  first  page  of  his  poesy, 

Navl',1  to  a  hundredth  posies  lor  noveltie, 

With  his  big  title,  an  Italian  raotr, 

Laycs  siege  unto  the  backward  buyers  grote. 


llcpmarh  is  stamp'd  in  Cullatinus'  face, 
And  Tarquin's  eye  may  read  the  mot  afar, 
How  he  in  peace  is  wounded— not  in  war. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lucrece, 

MOTE.     See  Might. 

MOTE.  Mot  is  found  in  A.S.,  but  no  traces 
of  it  in  Dut.  Ger.  or  Swcd.  It  is  probably  a 
mite,  and  so  called  from  its  smallness. 

Or  hou  seist  thou  to  thi  brother,  brother  suffre  I  schal  do 
out  a  mote  [A.S.  version,  mot]  fro  thin  yghe.  and  lo  a  bcem 
is  in  thiu  owne  yghe.— Il'iclif.  Matthew,  c.  7. 

Or  why  sayest  y»  to  thy  brother:  suffre  me  to  placfce  oat 
the  mnote  out  of  thyne  eye  &  behold  a  beanie  is  in  thine  own 
eye—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 

That  scrchen  every  land  and  every  strerne, 

V5  tliil.ke  as  m ■<!.;:  in  the  sonne-beame. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  0451. 


That  will  not  cleue  elles  there. 
And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes 

As  thick,  as  numberless, 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sui 


For  moats  mav  enter,  where  beams  c 
offences  find  admittance,  where  great  and 
fright  the  soul  to  a  staiolues  upon  its  guard,  to  prevent  the 
invasion.— South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  11. 

In  a  dark'ned  room,  where  the  light  is  permitted  to  enter 
but  at  one  hole,  (1  have  often  observed)  the  little  wandering 
paiti,  Irs  of  dust,  that  roe  commonly  colli  il  ;io,/cs,  ami,  un- 
less in  the  sun-beams,  are  not  taken  notice  of  by  the  unas- 
sisted sight— Boole.   Works,  vol.  ti.  p.  089. 

MO'TEN.     See  Moot. 

MOTH,    ^v      Wiclif  writes— JUbvghies    A.S. 

Mo'tiien.    yMot/t/tc,    mothr;     Ger.     and    Dut. 

Mo'tiiy.  J  Motte;  Sw.Mott,  from  Ger.  Mtch- 
en,  mai/en,  mtiiten,  —  to  cut,  to  sever,  (Wachter.) 
Tbe  same  word  as  mouth,  (Gotb.  Mat-tjith.)  tluit 
which  catcth;  the  third  pers.  of  the  indicati\e 
of  Goth.  Motion  ;  A.  S.  Mctiau,  cderc,  to  eat, 
(Tooke.) 

An  insect  that  enteth  or  frcttcth  a  garment. 

An  unredy  reve  thi  residue  shal  spene 

That  meneye  nollllr  «as  ynn.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  21.1. 

Nile  ye  tresoure  to  von  tresouris  iu  erthc  were  rust  aud 
monoid  distryeth.- »  ic/i/.  Matthew,  e.  0. 

So  y'  ye  gather  you  not  treasure  vpon  y"  earth,  where 
rust  and"»o-//i«  corrupt.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

These  wormes,  tie  these  mothes,  ne  these  miles 

Upon  mv  paraille  frett  hem  never  a  del, 

And  west  thou  why  '.   for  they  o'ere  used  wel. 

Chaucer.   The  Wifaf  Hollies  Prologue,  V.  0114. 

Salomon  sayth,  that  right  as  moulhes  in  the  she,  ,-■  II.  ,  e 
anoien  to  the  cloth. vs.  aud  the  sina  o  v., nines  to  the  tree, 
ri"ht  so  all.iii  Ih  soiue  to  tile  l.el'to  of  man. 

Your  riches  is  corruptc,  your  garnictes  are  molle-rol:  //. 

Bible,  1551.  Judas,  c.  5. 
We  rake  not  up  oltle,  inouldie,  and  molhen  parchmentes 

to  seeke  our  progenitours'  names.  

Fulke  against  Allen,  (15S0,)  p.  125. 
The  moalli  hrcedeth  upon  cloth  j  and  other  laniflces  :  espe- 
cially if  they  be  laid  up  dankish 


Bacon.  Naturall  Historie,  §0 
d  with  an  oldc  mothn  saddle  and  stirrops  of 
akespcare.   Tarn 


o  kindred. 
Neglected  heaps  we  in  by- 

Where  Hoy  kconic  to  w  turns  ami 


Shrew,  i 
Drtjien.  The  Art  of  Toetrtj. 


MOTHER,  n. 

Mo'ther,  adj. 
Mo'ther,  v. 
Mo'therhood. 
Mo'therless. 

Mo'THERLY,flft7/. 

Mo'therly,  ad. 
kius  (see  Ihre),- 


MOT 

!A.  S.Meder,medder,  modar; 
Dut.  Harder;  Ger.  Mutter; 
Siv.  Moder;  Fr.  Mere ;  It. 
Madrc;  Sp.  Mddre  -  Lat. 
Mater;  Gi\  Mtjttjp.  Some 
derive  from  the  Gr.  Mft-eiv, 
vehemeider  cupere.  Rudbec- 
-from  the  Suio-Goth.  Moeda; 
labor,  a  partus  laborc:  others  (and  with  good  rea- 
son) that  the  first  syllable  is  Ma,—  see  Mama, 
Father,  and  Papa. 

The  parent,  producer,  or  bearer ;  one  who, 
that  which,  bears  or  produces  (sc.)  children,  young 
of  their  own  kind  ;  any  offspring. 

Also  applied  to  any  person  or  thing  having  the 
seniority,  rank,  or  authority  of  a  mother. 

The  Mother, — in  the  original  of  the  passage 
quoted  from  Holland's  Plinie— lumens  alvus  ctsuf- 
ibcatio  niulicrum;  in  others — strangulatio,  conver- 
ge vulvae,  conversa  vulva.  Gr.  'TtrrepiK?}  iri/t|, 
hysterica  suffocatio. 

A  clerk  thorn  enchantement  hvm  bypan  to  telle, 
That  the  schulde  fn>l  fader  and  moder  quelle. 


"Whan  Marie  the  moder  of  Jlicsus  was  snousd  to  Joseph 
hi- fore  tht-i  camcii  tn^adre  she  was  fi Hindu ir  hauyn^e  the 
Holy  Goost  in  wom.be, —  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  1. 

Wlie  his  [Jesus]  mother  Mary  was  maried  tn  Joseph,  be- 
fore they  came  to  dwel  together,  she  was  founde  we  childe 
by  the  Holy  Goost.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 


iuuled  in  this 


3  God  i 


I  the 


this,   to  visite  f./dirles    and    mo/iirle:-  children   am 
"  '     tribulacioun,   and  to  kepe   himsilif  unde 
wld.—  JViclif.  James,  c.  1. 

"Bidding  the  quene,  whan  the  child  wer  borne, 

Without  mercy  or  moderly  pite 

That  he  be  dead.  Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt. 

There  i 

Anion jje  the  n 

Howe  wofully  this  < 

Thus  she  that  was  i 

Of  wo,  whicbe  hath 

Without  insight  of 

Forgate  pitee. 

At  both  these  times 
concernyntf  theyr  owne 
of  God  and  receyued  by  his  mercye. 

Bible,  1551.  Ezechiel,  c.  2G.  TSotes. 

The  motlierelaw  agaynst  her  dauphterelaw,  &  the  dough- 
terelaw  a-ayn  t  her  m  dheielu/e.—Id.  Luke,  c.  12. 

Yl  felde 


i  theyr  mniher-toge,  Achelda: 


"Would  have  me 

To  honour  me  v 

Beaum.  #  J 


-  bastards,  bein._;  unaMe 
e  child  of  mine  own. 
The  Spanish  Curate,  Ac 


They  do  use  for  the  accident  of  1 

tlicrs,  "and  other  things  of  ill  odour  : 
the  rising  of  the  mother  is  put  dowr 


I'll  t 


So  that,  vl,L-n  she  blesseth  thee, 
Half  tliaf.  blessing  thou'lt  give  me. 

Herrick.  Hesperides,  p.  278. 
Lear.  Oh  how  this  mother  swells  vp  toward  my  heart. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Actii.  sc.  4. 
And  mother-like  I  moane  their  death 
And  yet  their  death  allow. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  23, 
r  doth  not  mother!,/  sit  on 


To! 


Donne.  Anatomy  of  the  World.   The  F ii 


rth. 


'..'iU  ne  like  a  .stepmother  has  so  lnn_:  detained  ■ 
Cowley.  The  Danger  of  Proc 
Where  thou  shalt  see  the  blessed  m<-ther-mnt, 
Jny  in  not  being  that  which  men  have  said  ; 
Wliere  she's  exalted  more  for  being  good, 
Than  for  her  interest  of  motherhood. 

Donne.  Progress  of  the  Soul.  Second. 
For  all  that  Nature  by  her  mother-wit 
CViild  frame  in  earth,  and  forme  of  Mih'd.-incc 
Was  there.  Spenser.  Faerie  Qoee/ie 

Me,  let  the  tender  office  long  engage, 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age, 
SVifh  Lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath, 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  d 
Pope.  Prologue  U 


thou  wast  dead, 
ears  I  shed? 

Hover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  soi  r'wing  son, 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun? 

Cowper.  On  the  Receipt  oj  my  Mother's  Picture. 

,A>  mot  hern,  women  have  for  some  time,  and  11ml  flic  niosj 
critical  lime  too,  the  care  of  the  education  of  their  children 
of  both  sorts,  who,  in  the  next  age,  are  to  make  up  a  great 
body  of  the  world.— Horn e.    Works,  vol.  v.  Dis.  15. 


My  mother  !  when  I  1 


first  ; 


Three  such  hi-liMnoded  hards 
Mus;i-us,  so  fathered  and  snmoliu-n 
all  Greece  with  poets  and  r 


Linus,  Orpheus,  and 
were  enough  to  people 
-Observer,  No.  67. 


MO'THER,  v.  \  Ger.  Moder ;  Dut.  Mnrder, 
Mo'ther,  n.  >  modder,  fax,  faeces;  Svr.Mod- 
Mo'tiiery.         J  der,  mud.     Applied  to — 

The  muddy  or  thick  suhMancc,  that  gathers  to- 
gether or  concretes  in  liquors. 

The  third  [instance,  wherein  crude  and  watery  substance 

turneth  into  tat  and  oily)  is  in  the  inception  of  putrefaction  ; 

as  in  water  corrupted  ;  and  the  m-dhem  id'  walcis  distilled. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  357. 

As  touching  the  mother  or  lees  of  oile-oliue,  I  might  be 

thought  to  have  v.  i  i  iten  sufficiently,    following  the  steps  of 
Cato.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxiii.  c.  3. 

They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mother'd  oil 
Or  from  the  founts  where  living  .sulphurs  boil, 
They  mix  a  medicine  to  foment  t'    '    ' 


With  . 


the  molt i 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iii. 
Or  if  there  is  such  a  juice  as  Borri  pretends,  is  it  not 
enough  to  make  the  clearest  liquid  in  the  world  both  feculent 
and  mother/,  .'—-Sterne.    Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  ii.  C.  19. 

MOTION.}  e_ 

MO'TIVE.  ) 

MO'TTLE,  v.  >      A  colour  mixt  (or  matted)  of 
Mo'tley.  J  black  and  white :  q.  d.  medley, 

(Skinner.)     See  Meddle. 

The  mixture  or  medley  of  various  colours,  (not 

merely  black  and  white.) 


Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  254. 

The  mottled  meadowes  then,  new  varnish 'd  with  the  sun, 
Shoot  up  their  spicy  sweets  upon  the  winds  that  run, 
In  easily  ambling  gales. 

Drayton.   The  M //.a-v'  FJi/sium,  Nymphal  6. 


Clar.  How  have  you  work'd 
This  piece  of  motti/  to  your  ends  ? 

Beaum.  1}  Flelch.  The  Lover's  Progress,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

His  motley  mail  scarce  could  the  hero  bear, 
Haranguing  thus  the  tribunes  of  the  war. 

Garth.  The  Dispensary,  c.  5. 
Why  "will  you  join  in  common-field  where  pitch, 
Noxious  to  wool,  must  stain  your  motley  flock 
To  mark  your  property  ?  Dyer.   The  Fleece,  b.  ii. 

MOVE,;;.        "J       Vr.Mouvoir,motif;\t.Mov- 
MovE,  n.  ere.  mui'ren  .  mnlico;  Sp. Murcr, 

Mo'vable,  adj.      motivo;  Lat.il/ofere.  Our  elder 
Mo'vable,  n.         authors  wrote  it  also  Meve. 
Mo'vableness.      As  to  move,  (lit. )  is— 
Mo'vably.  To    change,    or    cause    a 

Mo'veless.  change  of  place ;  so  to  move 

Mo'vement.  (met.)  is — 

Mo'vent,  adj.  To    change,    or    cause    a 

Mo'vent,  n.  change  of,  sensations  or  ideas, 

Mo'ver.  (  feeling  or  passion  ;    of  mind, 

Mo'ving,  n.         |  generally,  of  wish  or  will,  of 
Mo'vingly.  intention  or   design,    (either 

Mo'vingness.         from  rest  or  inaction,  or  from 
Mo'tion.  their   course    or    direction,) 

Mo'tion,  v.  and,  thus, — 

Mo'tioner.  To   actuate,  to  excite,  to 

Mo'tionless.         rouse,  to  animate,  to  impel. 
Motita'tion.  To  actuate,  to  induce,  to 

Mo'tive,  adj.         incline,  to  influence,  to  per- 
Mo'tive,  n.  suade,  to  prevail. 

Mo'tor.  J      Motive, — that  which  can  or 

may  move,  i.  e.  actuate  or  cause  to  act,  incline, 

induce,  influence,  impel. 
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R.  Gloucester,  p.  tf'Z. 
!  his  goodes  meltable— Id.  p.  586. 


Whan  Hit-hard  had  conecvued,  that  I'hilip  therto  stode, 
His  nibble.-,  all  sillier  reisi-ll,  thorgh  lnglond  alle  his  goda 
Id.  p.  H5. 

nde  neyther 

la  nolla-r  drynke. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  175. 

folk  and  rewme  on  rewme,  and 

Wi'clif.  Mark,  c.  13. 

And  seith,  glut  onnys  and  1  schal  mono  not  oollli  erthe, 
lit  also  henene.  And  that  he  scith  ghit  oonys  he  declareth 
as  of  ruaad  thiiigis,  that 
ble.—Id.  Ebreteis.  c.  12. 


the  liaiislaei-ain  at  „i-.«. 
the  thingis  dwelle  that  I 

The  engenderyngof  all  thingis  {quod  she)  and  all  the  p 
gressions  of  mouable  nature,  and  all  that  mouelhc  in  a 
maner,  taketh  his  causes,  his  order,  and  his  formes,  of  t 
stablenesse  of  diuine  thought  —  Chaucer.  Boecuts,  b.  iv. 

The  fiiste  mover  of  the  cause  above 


Id.  The  Kuiyhtes  Tale,  v.  2:100. 
t  than  denye  (quad  she)  that  the  mouement 


Yet  after  I 


i  would  enquere 
Id.   The  Man  of  Lawcs  Tale,  v.  5048. 
is  meuable 
voll  or  none. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

Then  he  sayd  to  hys  cardynals,  Sirs,  make  you  redy,  for  1 

noil  la  Puna'.     (If  that  m„r,.»   his  raid;  nalles  were   sore 

abashed  and  displeased,  for  they  lotted  nat  the  Remain.  «. 

Seniors,  J'/oi^<ut.  CroNijcle,  vol.  i.  c.  320". 

Without  respecte  of  any  worldly  rewarde  or  thanke,  to 

refcrre  the  f-uiet  and  suceesse  nf  his  labours  to  God  the  mo- 
ciouer,lhe  autour,  anil  the  Muorkar  of  all  goodness. 

Vdal.   To  Queen  Cfither/ne. 


Bible,  1551.  Acies,  c.  24. 
all  pay  notliyng  for  that  they  may  spende 
or  for  their  mailables. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  155. 
gels  play'd  l 


i  othe: 

i  hand  makes  a 


,  and  with 


l  22,1 


dedicated  to  the  sei  vice  ai,  !  attendance  thereof. 

Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  5.  s.  1. 
It  seems  Du  Moulin  tooke  his  errour  at  leastwise  touch- 
ing the  maueabhnrise  of  tin-  poles  of  the  equator  from  Joseph 
Scaliger.—  Hukeimtl.  Apaloyie,  b.  ii.  c.  3.  s.  1. 


tent,  or  to  have  the  power 

■  heing  as  areata  distance 


-/-/ 


.  Sacr, 


l  whetln  r  the  sun,  or  earth,  be  the  common  mo 
it  be  determined  but  by  a  farther  appeal. 

Glanvil.    Vanity  oj  Daymatii-irfj, 
7rola.  You  yourself 
it  are  our  mover,  and  for  whom  alone 

live,  have  fail'ii  v  outsell'  in  giving  way 
tic  reconcilement  of  your  son. 

Beaum.  e}  Flelch.  Thierry  Sf  Theodore!,  Act  ii. 

ould  haue  had  them  writ  more  mauingly. 

Shakerpcarc.    Tieo  Gentlemen  of  I'iioiiii,  Act  ii. 


i  lordship.— Holinshed.  Ireland,  . 

Don.  Well,  sir,  if  I  hear  any  of  your  apish  running  t 
iliens,  and  fopperies,  till  I  rome  back,  you  -were  as  goo. 
t ;  lgok  to't.— Ford.  Tt,  •  He  sV.-.  a  IVItore,  Act  II,  «;,  1. 


Lyes  foule 
And  here. 


MOU 

The  gumme  downe  roping  from  their  pale  dead  eyes. 
An  1  In  their  pale  dul  mouths  the  jymold  bitt 

with  chaw'd  gnisee,  still  and  motionlm. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  V.  Act  IV.  sc.  2. 

those  men  that  take 
hat  with  Nero,  can 
dance  upon  a  quak- 
hV^f-trth  VveaVthat" affect  to  be  actors  in  these  unkindly 
motitaliotu.—Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  Lent  16-11. 

Is  there  then  a  certain  primitive  power  and  stihstance  of 
cold — or,  rather  are  we  to  hold  and  say.  that  cold  is  the  pri- 
vation of  heat,  like  as  darkness  of  light  and  station  of 
moving;  and  namelv.  considering  that  cold  is  stationary 
and  heat  motive?— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  813. 
Besides,  another  motive-power  doth  rise 

Out  of  the  heart,  from  whose  pure  blood  do  spring 
The  vital  spirits;  which,  born  in  arteries, 
Continual  motion  to  all  parts  do  bring. 

Davies.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  23. 

So  these  respects,  which  were 

Born  of  a  present  fi-elim-,  moved  him  most; 
But  soon  were  with  their  times  and  motives  lost. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  viii. 
These  bodies  likewise  being  of  a  congenerous  nature,  do 
readily  receive  the  impressions  of  their  motor. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
Surely  many  things  fall  out  by  the  design  of  the  general 


MOU 


i-it.-i; 


I  do  accordingly  here  leave  that  old,  trite,  connr 
ment,  (though  nevertheless  venerable  for  being  Bi 
from  a  constant  series,  or  chain  of  causes  leading  v 
Supreme  Mover,  (not  m-  v-d  himself,  by  any  thing 
seif.  a  being  simple,  immaterial,  and  incorporeal: 


In  human  works,  though  labour'd  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain; 

Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  other  use. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  1. 

He  [Christ]  does  not  only  hear  our  sighs,  but  also  feels  the 
cause  of  them  :  and  if  we  sutler  by  the  direct  impressions  of 
pain,  he  also  suffers  by  the  mo"  ring;  and  yearnings  of  his  own 
compassion.— South,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  3. 

And  in  effect,  there  is  a  strange  moringness ;  and,  if  the 
epithet  be  not  too  bold,  a  kind  of  heavenly  magick  to  be 
found  in  some  pas>nges  nf  the  scripture,  which  is  to  he  found 
no  where  else;  and  will  nnt  easily  be  better  expressed, 
than  in  the  proper  terms  of  the  scripture. 


;  of  the 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  319 

The  atomists,  who  define  motion  to  be  a  passage  from  out 

place  to  another,  what  do  they  more  than  put  one  synony 

mous  word  for  another?     For  what  is  passage  other  than 

motion?- Locke.  Of  Hum.  Underst  '    '"" 

Tis  plain  the  meaning  of  the  question,  What  determines 
the  will  ?  is  this :  what  moves  the  mind,  in  every  particular 
instance,  to  determine  its  general  power  of  direct i 
or  that  particular  m<<li»n  or  rest:  And  to  this  I  ai 


This  is  the  great  motive  that  works  on  the  mind  to  put  it 
upon  action,  which  fur  slmr-tni'?.*'  sake  we  will  call  deter- 
mining of  the  will.— Id.  lb.  b.ii.  c.  21.  §.29. 

Thinking  and  noUvitjf  the  primary  ideas  of  spirit. 

Id.  lb.  b.ii.  c.  23.  §  18.  Margin. 
The  water-nymphs,  who  motionless  remain'd, 
Like  images  of  ice.  while  she  complain'd, 
New  loos'd  their  streams. 

Congreve.  Death  of  the  Marq.  of  Blandford. 
The  monster,  moveless  as  a  rock,  defy'd 
The  balded  spear. 


For  whan  I  am  there,  as  she  is. 
Thoiwh  she  mv  tales  mought  alowe 
Avene  iiir  will,  vet  mote  I  bowe 
To  seche,  if  that  I  might  have  grace 
But  that  thinge  maie  1  not  embrace 
For  ought  that  I  can  speake  or  do  ; 
And  yet  "  " 


That  she  is  ^ 


,th  be  still.— Cower.  Con.  A. 
resolued  it, 
ight  can  fordoe ; 


Yet  at  the  least  assailed  mought  he  t 
With  amies,  and  war  re*  of  hardy  nacions; 
From  the  boundes  of  his  kingdom  farre  exiled. 

Surrey.  J'irgile.  ^Eneis,  b.  iv. 
That  mought  perhaps  abridge 
some  part  of  pinching  paine. 

Turberiile.  Pindara's  Answer  to  Timetts. 
Where  thou  moughtsi  chatt  with  mee  thy  nil, 

And  I  conferre  with  thee.  Id.  lb. 

And  ever  my  fiocke  was  my  chiefe  care  ; 
Winter  or  summer  they  mought  well  fare. 

Spenser.  Shephcard's  Calender.  February. 

MOULD,  v.  }     KiUanhasvVo/CT-,VctusFIand. 

Mould,  n.        Icariem    contrahere.       Skinner 

Mo'l-ldy.  [suggests      the      Suio  -  Goth. 

Mo'i-ldiness.  )   Moega,mttcor;   Fr.  Moisi,    mu- 

cidus  :  or  hat. Mollifies.     Minshew,— from  the  Fr. 

Mouille;    and   Tooke  forms  it  immediately  from 

the    Fr.  Mouille,  (mouilled,  mouiWd,  mould,)   past 

part,  of  mouiller,  to  wet,  ;o  moisten. 

To  damp  ;  to  decay  or  perish,  through  moisture 
or   dampness :   to  decay,  to  putrefy ;  to  form  a 
decayed  or  putrescent  matter  (through  dampness.) 
Shal  neuer  chest  by  molen  it,  ne  mnugh  after  byte  it. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  "1. 
This  white  top  writeth  min  olde  yeres; 
Win  herte  is  also  mouled  as  min  heres. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  3867. 

And  wretched herts  have  they,  that  let  their  tressures  mold. 

Surrey.  Ecclesiastes,  c.  2. 

For  the  bread  mouleth  if  it  be  kept  long,  yea  and  wormes 

breede  in  it.— Frtjth.   Workes,  p.  117. 

And  that  their  transubstancyated  God  shulde  dwell  but 
viii.  daves  in  the  boxe  for  feare  of  worm  eatyng,  mowlynge, 
or  stynking  with  such  lyke.—  Bale.  Eng.  Vol.  pt.  u.  c.  I. 
Ne  can  the  man  that  moulds  in  ydle  cell 
Unto  her  happy  mansion  attaine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
Pan.  He  tells  me,  madam, 
Marriage  and  mouUiy  cheese  will  make  me  tamer. 

Beaum.  §■  Fletch.  Tlie  Island  Princess,  Act  iv. 

And    therewith  all   a  few  ancient    rolles   of   parchment 

written   long   agone,  though  so  defaced  with   mout&iiwue 

and  rotten  for  age,  that  no  man  could  well  hold  them  in  his 

hand  without  falling  into  peeces,  much  less  read  them  by 

llolinshcd.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c  24. 
A  dungeon  wide  and  horrible,  the  walls 
On  all  sides  furr'd  with  mouldy  damps. 

Addison.  Milton's  Style  imitated  out  of  the  Hid  .Eneid. 
His  few  Greek  books  a  rotten  chest  contain'd  \ 
Whose  covers  much  of  mottldiness  complain'd. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  3. 


Hoole.  Orlando  Furu 


The  perusal  of  a  history 
vith  correspon 


ems  a  calm  entertainment ;  but 

at  all,  did  not  our  hearts  beat 

movements  to  those  which  are  described 

Hume.  On  the  Principles  of  Morals,  s.  5. 


By  motive.  I  mean  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites 
or  invites  the  mind  to  volition,  whether  that  be  one  thing 
singly,  or  many  things  conjunctly. 

Edwards.  On  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  pt.  i.  s.  2. 

MOUGHT.  Now  written  Might ;  formed  re- 
gularly from  mow,  (to  may  or  be  able,)  mowed, 
inojft,  moid,  mought. 


\       Fr.    Mouler,     modeler;     It. 

I  ModeUo  :    Sp.  Moldar,   molde. 

f  See  Model. 
)       To  frame  or  form,  to  shape. 


MOULD,  v. 
Mould,  n. 

Mn'ULDABLE. 
Mo'l'LDING,  H 

to  forge,  to  cast,  (sc.  in  or  according  to  a  certain 
model. ) 

Yf  eny  mason  titer  to  makede  a  mr 

With  alle  here  wyse  castes.— Pi crs 

My  sonne,  if  thou  of  suche  a  molde 

Ait  made,  how  tell  me  pleine  thy  shrift. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

The  smythe  comforted  the  moulder,  and  the  ironsmyth 


MOU 

He  will  quickly  come  to  leave  his  virtue  behind  him,  and 
to  take  the  shape  and  impress  of  that  mold,  into  which  such 

es  and  companies  have  cast  him. — South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  6. 

[ers  have  nothing  near  such  wretched  pr^ensionn,  but 
by  good  education  and  good  discipline  are  mouldable  to 
venue.— G  Ian  till.  Pre- existence  of  Souls,  c.  10. 

B.  and  Godfrey  of  Wood-street,  goldsmiths,  made  the 
moulds,  and  cast  the  images  of  tbe  king  and  queen,  {still 
extant  fa  the  abbey.) 

Watpote.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.2.  p.50. 

That  ground  of  your  moulding  is  certainly  fine, 
But  the  swell  of  that  knoll  and  those  openings  are  mine. 
Whitehead.  On  the  late  Improvements  at  Keunhatn. 

MOULD,  n.  Lat.  Humus,  is  — terra  madida 
et  irrigata,  from  vtiv,  to  wet,  to  moisten.  (See 
Humble.)  And  mould,  earth,  may  be  damp  or 
moistened  earth.  (See  Mould,  ante.)  The  word 
muld,  mold,  exists,  however,  in  Goth,  and  A.  S. 
and  in  the  same  language  myld-an,  he-myld-an, 
is  humare  ;  Dut.  Be-mull-en  ;'  A.  S.  Myl ,-  Fleni. 
Mul,  pulvis.     Mould  is  applied  to — 

Ground  or  earth,  and  seems  distinguished  from 
both  dust  and  clay. 

Mould-warp, — a  cast-earth.      See  Mole. 


And  in  thei  i 


To  whom  thus  Eve:  Adam,  earth's  hallow'd  mould, 
Of  God  inspir'd,  small  store  will  serve,  where  store, 
All  seasous,  ripe  for  use,  hangs  on  the  stalk. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. ' 

For  like  to  pillars  most  they  seem'd 

Orliollow'd  bodies  made  of  oak  or  firr, 
With  branches  lopt,  in  woo  " 


MO'ULDER,  v.  )       See  Mould,  ante. 

Mo'uldering,  ft.  )  To  decompose  into  mould 
or  earth  ;  to  crumble  or  fall  to  pieces;  to  perish 
by  decomposition  into  minute  particles. 

Indeed  with  the  workes  of  man  it  is  not  sne,  when  he  hath 
employed  about  them  all  the  cunning  and  cost,  and  care  that 
may  be,  he  can  neither  presume  them  nor  himselfe,  both 
they  and  hee  moulder  away  and  returne  to  their  dust. 

HakewiU.  Apologie,  c.  8.  s.  2. 

The  ninth  [means  to  induce  and  accelerate  putrefaction] 
is  by  the  interchange  of  heat  and  cold,  or  wet  and  dry;  as 
we  see  in  the  mouldering  of  earth  in  frosts  and  sunne. 

Bacon.  Katurall  Historic,  §  337. 

Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as  children,  of  our  youth,  often  die 
before  us  ;  and  our  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs,  to 
which  we  are  approaching;  where  the  brass  and  marble 
remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are  effaced  by  time,  and  the 
imagery  moulders  away.— Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  10. 


1551.   Esaye, 

i  curiosity  to  have  fruits  of  divers  shapes  andf 


This  is  easily  performed  by  moulding  them,  when  the  fruit 
is  young,  with  moulds  of  earth  or  wood. 

Bacon.  Katurall  Historic,  §502. 
The  differences  of  impressible  and  not  impressible  ;  figu- 
rable   and  not    figurable  ;    mouldable   and    not   mouldable; 
stisiible   and    not   scissible;    and   many  other  passions  ot 
matter,  are  pk'bt'i,\!i  notions,  applied   unto  the  instruments 
and  uses  which  men  ordinarily  practise.— Jd.  lb.  §  84G. 
For  there  was  never  man  without  cur  molding. 
Without  our  stamp  upon  him,  and  our  justice, 
Left  any  thing  three  ages  after  him 
Good,  and  his  own. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  Woman's  Prize,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
1318 


as  just  as 
life  and  form  to  a  body 

tdered  into  dust,  as  to  reanimate  a  body  that  was  pre 

served  uncorrupted  and  entire. — Porteus,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  15. 

MOULT,  it.    \      i.  e.  to  mute  or  change,  (sc.) 
Mo'ultino,  n.  (their  feathers.    (  See  To  Mew.] 

Low  Lat.  Muia  is  applied  to  the  disease  felt  by 

birds  when  changing  their  feathers. 


discouery  [and] 


Sr>  shall  my  anticipation   preuent  y 
oi. r  ftecrieie  to  the  king  and  queene,  moult  no  teatner. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Some  birdB  there  be,  that  upon  their  moulting  do  turn 
olottrt  u  robin-redbreasts,  ifterl   eirffl  i    toy,  grow  to  be 

L'd  a-ain  bv  degrees  ;  ^o  do  p. 'Munches  upon  the  head. 

Bacon.  Katurall  Hutorie,  §  851. 

With  cord  and  canvas,  from  rich  Hamburgh  sent, 
Hi?  navy's  molted  wings  he  imps  once  more. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilit. 
I  see  the  soul  in  pensive  fit 

e  sick  linnet  sit, 

and  moulting  wing, 
Unpewcht,  averse  to  fly  or  sing.  Grien.  The  Grotto. 

MO  UN.      See  Mows. 

MOUND,  v.  )      A.S.  Mund,  septum,  perhaps 

Mound,  n.       J  from  A.S.  Mund-wn,  tueri,  pro- 

tegere  •  to  defend  or  protect  -.  but  it  seems  more 


And  moping  1 


MOU 

probably  to  be  a  mount,  or  something  raised,  (sc.) 
as  a  fence,  or  defence.     The  A.  S.  Mund-ian  is 
merely  a  consequential  usage  of  mynd-ian,  to  mind. 
To  mound- 
To  raise,  (sc.)  a  fence  or  defence. 
We'll  rob  the  brim  of  ev'ry  fountain, 
Strip  the  sweets  from  ev'ry  mountain, 
We  will  sweep  the  curled  vallies 
Brush  the  banks  that  mound  our  alleys. 

Drayton,  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymphal  3. 
:  this  tree, 
i  all  the  ground; 
And  his  broad  hraunches,  hidc-n  with  rich  fee. 

Did  st retell  ihem.s-lves  without  the  utmost  bound, 
Of  this  great  gardin,  compast  with  a  mound. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b,  ii.  c.  7. 
In  elder  days  ere  vet  the  Roman  bands 
Victorious/this  our  ollu-r  world  subdued, 
A  spacious  i.-iiy  stood,  with  lirmest  walla 
Sure  mounded  and  with  numerous  turrets  crown'd. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

When  swift  the  signal  given, 

They  start  away  and  sweep  the  massy  mound 
That  runs  around  the  hill,  the  rampart  once 
Of  iron  war,  in  ancient  barbarous  times.— Thomson. Spring. 

MOUNT,  v.  ^       Fr.  Monter,  mont,  mon- 

Mount,  n.  taigne ;  It.  Montare,  montc* 

Mo'tiNTAiN.  montagna  ;      Sp.    Montar, 

Mo'untained.  montc,  montanct,  from   the 

Mountaine'er.  Lat.  Mans;   which    Sca- 

Mo'untainet.  liger    thinks    is — euro   rou 

Mo'untainous.  (xeveiv,  that    is,    manendo, 

Mo'untant.  whose     preterperfect     is 

Mo'untenance.        >  /xefiova,  whence  fiovos,  qui 
Mo'unter.  remansit   solus,   and    from 

Mo'unting,  n.  tiovos,  nwns,   quia    perma- 

Mo'untingly.  net,  nee  loco  movetur,  be- 

Mo'untlet.  cause    it  remains,   and   is 

■  Mo'unture.  not  removed  from  its  place. 

Mo'tjNTY.  Mount,  the  noun,  is — 

Mo'untebank.  A    raised    or    elevated 

Mo'untedankery.  J   place,  raised  ground. 
To   mount, — to   rise,   to   raise,   to    elevate,   to 

ascend,  climb,  come  or  go  up.      See  to  Amount. 
Mounfance,  mountenance, — the  amount  or  sum, 

the  height. 
Mountebank, — It.Moniimbanco,  montare  in  banco, 

—  one  who  mounts  upon  &  bench,  (sc.)  for  some 

purpose  of  quackery ,-  hence  a  quack,  a  clamorous 

pretender  or  boaster. 
And  vorto  passy  the  mouns.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  220. 

Of  moniaynes  hii  come  adoun.  Id.  p.  407. 

Isaac  had  a  spie,  that  warned  him  ay  beforn, 
To  tak  the  mouniayn  hie,  &  bide  ther  title  the  morn. 

R.  Brunnc,  p.  160. 
He  sat  in  the  mount  of  Olyves  agens  the  temple. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  13. 

And  as  he  sate  on  moul  Olyuete,  oueragaynstethe  temple. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  let  the  reynes  gone 

Of  bis  horse,  and  they 


Of  all  the 
Ne  set  I  n 
So  that  I  coud  dou  ought 


and  doun  discende. 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame, 
of  min  other  care 


Id.   The  Kuightes  Tale, 


. 1572. 


?  hauyng  in  folke  burnetii  more 
E  Ethna,  that  aie  brenneth. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  ii. 

The  water  is  euer  fresh  and  new 

That  welmeth  vp  with  waucs  bright 

The  mounisnnunce  of  two  finger  bight. — Id.  R.  of  the  R. 

And  with  his  hoste  the  waie  hath  take 

Ouer  the  mountes  of  Lumbardie.— G«im\  Con.  A.  Prol. 

As  he  [Tiresias]  walkend  goth  par  cas 

Upon  an  highe  mountains,  he  sigh 

Two  serpentes  in  his  weye  nigh.  Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

l  the  place 


And  was 
Not  full 


Eetwp 


while, 


Id.  lb. 


her  breasts  (which  sweetly  rose  up  like  two  fair 
pleasant  vale  of  Tempe)  there  hung  a 
very  rich  diamond  set  but  in  a  black  horn. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 
And  then  what  a  madnesse  is  it  for  the  poore  pleasure  of 
yonr  worldly  goods  for  so  fewe  yeares,  to  caste  youre  selfe 
bolt)  bodye  and  soule,  into  the  euerlastynge  fyre  of  hell, 
"whereof  there  is  not  mynyshed  the  mountenaunce  of  a 
inomente.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1231. 


mg' 


were  not  fit  lor 
ns  great  h'Hly  to  fly  through,—  Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 
The  mounture  so  well  made,  and  for  my  pitch  so  fit, 
As  though  I  see  faire  peeccs  moe,  yet  few  so  fine  as  it. 

Gascoigne.    The  Complaint  of  the  Greene  Knight. 
When  he  was  readie  to  his  steede  to  mount 

Unto  his  way,  which  now  was  all  his  care  and  co-ut. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  10. 
She  had  not  rid  the  mountenance  of  a  flight, 
Hut  tii.it  sin;  saw  there  present  in  her  sight 
Those  two  false  brethren  on  that  periluus  bridge. 

Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  6. 
When  the  ancient  generals  spake  to  their  armies,  they 
ladevera  mount  at  turfe  cast  up  wlu-re  u;m>:i  they  stood. 

.  Bacon.  Naturall  Ilislorie,  §205. 

Hold  vp,  you  sluts, 

Your  aprons  mountant. 

Shakespeare.   Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
This  Cleon  was  a  mountaineer, 
And  of  the  wilder  kind. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymphal  2. 
Those  snowy  mountlets,  through  which  do  creep 
The  milky  rivers  that  are  inly  bred 

In  silver  cisterns.— P.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Vict.  $•  Triumph. 
And  tho'  they  to  the  earth  were  thrown, 
Yet  quickly  they  regain'd  their  own  ; 
Such  ninibleness  was  never  shown, 
They  were  two  gallant  mounters. 

Drayton.  Ngmphidia,  or  The  Court  of  Fairy. 
From  this  [Tarrace]  the  beholder  descending  m?ny  steps, 
'""-  afterwards  conveyed  again  by  several  mmtniinos  and 


valines  t 


,  p.  64. 


But  leap'd  for  joy 

So  mounting!//,  1  umch'd  the  s!  us,  me  thought. 

Massinger.  Old  Law,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Most  writers    agree  that  Porus  was  four  cubits  and  a 
shaft  length  high,  and  that  being  upon  an  elephant's  back 
he  warned  nothing  in  hight  and  bigness  to  be  proportion- 
able for  his  mounture,  albeit  it  were  a  u  ry  great  elephant. 
North.  Plutarch,  p.5S4. 
Stares  like  a  mountebank  who  had  forgot 
His  viol,  and  the  cursed  poyson  took 
By  dire  mistake  before  his  antidote. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  h.  iii.  c.  6. 
Pol.  Fellowes,  to  mounte  a  banks  I  Did  your  instructor 
In  the  deare  tongues,  never  discourse  to  you 
Of  the  Italian  mountebanks  ? 

B.  Jonson.  The  Fox,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
The  idlest  and  the  paltriest  mime  that  ever  mownta* upon 
lank. — Milton.   Apology  fir  Smectymnuus. 

This  of  purifying,  the  only  true  expedient  [is]  yet  untried 
luluKt  all  others  are  experimented  to  be  hut  mere  empirical 
state  mountebankery.) — Hammond.    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  509. 

Who  from  the  Saxons'  power 

Themselves   in  deserts,  creeks,  and  mounl'nous  wastes 
bestow'd.  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.5. 

Behold  yon  mountain's  hoary  height 

Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  SHOW, 
Again  behold  the  winter's  weight 
Oppress  the  labouring  woods  below. 

Dryden.  Horace,  b.  iii.  Ode  29. 
When  Giant  Vice  and  Irreligion  rise 


*  hi    f,rs/ii 


irough 


i  page. 


And  all  her  smiles  are  darken'd 

Brown.  Essay  on  Satire. 

The  sturdy  mountaineers 

Who  saw  their  mightiest  fall'n,  and  in  his  fall 
Their  honours  past  impair'd.— Somervite.  Hobbtnol,  c.  2. 
But  as   there   are  certain    vmnitehank:;  and   quacks  in 
physick,  so  there  are  much  the  same  also  in  divinity. 

South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.l. 
Freed  from  the  confines  of  her  Gothic  grave, 
When  her  first  light  reviving  Science  gave, 
Alike  o'er  Britain  shone  the  liberal  ray 
From  Enswith's  mountains  to  the  banks  of  Tay. 

Langhorne.  Genius  $  Valour. 
The  willow's  grateful  to  the  pregnant  ewes, 
Showers  to  the  corns,  to  kids  the  mauidain-brouse. 


,  by  hurricanes  uptorn. 
ominotion  dash  between, 
in  hlaek'ning  tempests  veil'd, 
slant  foe.  Glover.  Lconidas, 


Past.  ?. 


MOURN,  v.       ' 

Mo'URNER. 
Mo'lRNFlL. 
Mo'lRNlULLY. 
Mo'URNFULNESS. 
Mo'URNING,  71. 


Goth.  Mawrnan;  A.  S. 
Murn-an  ;  Ger.  Murren, 
matrere,  to  grieve ;  the  Fr. 
Morne,  grieved,  Menage  de- 
rives from  the  Lat.  Mors  ; 
and  the  words  may  have  the 
same    origin :  —  the    A.  S. 


MOU 

Mourning,  n.  is  not  only  applied  to  the  grief, 
&c.,  but  to  the  dress  denoting  the  cause. 
Ac  the  kyng  of  Engelond,  in  such  sor  &  mournynge, 
Carede  of  ys  gonge  sones  mest  of  alle  thynge. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  299. 


Sir  Ode  herd  that  tithing,  fulle  mournand  was  his  chei 
Id.  p. 
Thanne  morned  Mede.  nieuyng  hure  to  the  kynge 
To  have  space  to  speke.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  -19. 


for  thei  schal  be  c 


About  my  heauy  hearse, 

Who  might   the  same  accompany  and  stand  about  the 

graue.  Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

Yet  cannot  she  rejoyce, 

Nor  frame  one  warbling  note  to  pass,  out  of  her  mournfutl 
Voyce.  Id.   Flowers.    Lamentation  of  aLoucr. 

Henceforth  his  ghost,  freed  from  repining  strife, 

In  peace  may  passen  over  Lethe  lake; 
When  mourning  altars,  purg'd  with  enemies  life, 


by  the  lights  as  they  along  were  led, 

eir  shadows  then  from  following  at  their  back, 

:  like  to  mourners  carrying  forth  their  dead. 

Drayton.  Barons'  Wars,  b.  vi. 

Yet  seem M  she  to  appease 

no u rueful  I  plain  tea. — Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.i.C.l. 


Her; 

Beate  thou  the  drumme  that  it  speake  mournfully. 

Shakespeare.  Curiolanus,  Act  v.  SC.  5 
Or  when  me  list  my  slender  pipe  to  raise, 

Sing  of  Eliza's  fixed  mournfulness. 
And  much  bewail  such  woeful  heaviness. 

P.  Fletcher.   To  my  Cousin,  W.  R.  Esq. 
But  when  my  'mournings  I  do  think  upon 
My  wormwood,  hemloe,  and  affliction  ; 
My  soul  is  humbled  in  reinenih'nug  this. 

Donne.   The  Lamentations  of  Jeremy,  c.  3. 


king 


Laf.  He  was  excellent  indeed,   m; 
latelie  spoke  of  him  admiringly,  and  n 

Shakespeare.  All's  We'll  that  Ends  We'll',  Act 


Betray  that  absence  they  attempt  to  mourn. 

Ticket.  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Addison. 

Yet  if  he  steps  forth  with  a  Friday  look,  and  a  lenlen 
ace,  with  a  blessed  Jesu,  a  mournful  ditty  for  the  vices  of 
he  times;  oh!  then  he  is  a  saint  upon  earth;  an  Ambrose 
r  an  Augustine.— South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  3. 

Her  pinions  ruffle,  and  low  dropping,  scarce 

Can  bear  the  mourner  to  the  poplar  shade; 

Where  all  abaudon'd  to  despair,  she  sings 

Her  sorrows  through  the  night.  Thomson.  Spring. 

As  the  apostle  says  of  circumcision  and  uncircumcision, 
ning  for  sin,  or  confession 


South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  6. 
No  more  thy  soothing  voice  my  anguish  chears  ; 

Thy  placid  eyes  v.  itb  smiles  no  longer  glow, 
My  hopes  to  cherish,  and  allay  my  fears. 
'Tis  meet  that  I  should  mourn  :  flow  forth   afresh,   my 
tears.  Reattie.    The  Minsti.-l,  b.  ii.  ' 


d  many  other  generals  have  performed  the  like, 
no  notice  of  the  greatest  and  most  honourable 
l  character,  that  no  Athenian,  through  my  means, 
>n  mourning.— Langhorne.  Plutarch.  Pericles. 


Mauser 

ys:   Sw. 

Mvs  ;  per- 


MOUSE,  v.  ^       In  A.S.  Mus;  Ger. 

Mouse,  n.        >  marts :  Dut.  Muijse.i,  m\ 

Mo'user.       J  Mus ;  Lat. Mus ;  Gr.  ji 
haps  from  fxvetv,  abdere,  to  hide.      To  mo\ 

To  watch  or  lie  on  the  watch,  to  catch,  to 
devour,  (sc. )  as  a  cat  does  mice. 

And  many  mannys  malt,  we  myes  wolde  destrye. 


Now,    if  thou   sawe   a  mouse,   < 

cliaVuLf-d  to   hun  se'fwnrd.  rh.'ht  a 
mice,  how  greate  scorne  wonkiest  t 

What  maie  the  mous  ayen  the  ca 


over  all  otiier 
Boecius,  b.  i5. 
.  Con.  A.b.  iii. 


MOO 


naturall, 


Husbandry. 


Old  Man.  "Tis  

Euen  like  the  deed  that's  done :  on  Tuesday  last, 
A  falcon  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mnotina  owle  hawkt  at,  and  kill  a. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
O'  th'  tother  side,  the  pollicie  of  those  craftie  swearing 
ascalls  ■  that  stale  old  oim'S'-io'?>i  dry  cheese,  Nestor. 

Id.  Trotjl.  tj  Ores.  Act  v.  sc.  4. 
la.  I— you  haue  bin  a  mouse-hunt  in  your  time 
But  I  will  "watch  you  from  such  watching  now. 

Id.  Romeo  Sr  Juliet,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
Valour's  a  mouse-trap.  Wit  a  gin, 
Which  women  oft  are  taken  in.  Hudiliras,  pt.  u.  c.  3. 

.  S.  Muth,  the  third  person 


UTH,  n.     "\       A.  S.  Muth,  the  third  person 
:th,  ii.  I  singular  matgith  of  the  indica- 

uthful.        ftive    of  the    Goth.  Mat-jan  ; 
uthixg,  n.  J    A.  S.  Met-ian,  edere,  to  eat ; 


MOUTH, 
MODTH 

Mo' 

Mo'l'THI     ., 

that  which  eateth.  The  Goth.  Munths,  G 
Mund,  may  be,  as  Wachter  thinks,  from  Goth, 
and  A.  S.  Mun-an,  Ger.  Mein-en,  to  tell  the 
meaning,  or  what  any  one  means. 

Mouth  (because  it  opens  to  receive  meat,  &c.) 
is  applied  to  the  opening  or  entrance  of  a  river,  of 
a  vessel,  &e.  Also  to  the  voice  or  speech,  to  the 
speaker,  and  principal  organ  of  speech. 

To  mouth, — to  eat,  to  chew ;  generally,  to  use, 
to  do  ought  with,  to  move  in  or  with  the  mouth. 

The  toun  me  cloputh  Lude's  town,  that  is  wydi 


And 


London, 


ly-te 


the 


R.  Gloucester,  p.  44. 
[  strangle  of  this  brede. 


A  lute  bifore  Cornewail, 


haucnes  moutlie. 

Id.  p.  20. 
Thene  Mercy  ful  rnyldeliche.  mouthed  thes  wordes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  34,. 


With  little  mouth,  and  round  to  see.— Chaucer.  R.  of  the  R. 

A  iangler,  an  euill  mouthed  one.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Ye  generacioun  of  eddres:  how  moun  ye  spche  gode 
thingis  whanne  ye  ben  yvel.-  '  f,,r  the  mouth  spekith  of 
plentee  of  the  hert.— Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  12. 

O  generacio  of  vipers,  how  can  you  say  wel  when  ye 
yourselues  arc  euel.  for  of  the  abouudance  of  ye  hert,  the 
mouth  speaketh.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Bast.  And  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king, 
Being  wrong'd  as  we  are  by  this  peeuish  towne : 
Turne  thou  the  moulh  of  thy  artillerie, 
As  \vi:  -ss  ill  ours,  against  these  sawcie  walles. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Act  ii.  sc. 

The  king  is  bound  to  right  me,  they  good  people 
Have  but  from  hand  to  moulh. 

Beaum.  $  Fleleh.  The  Mad  Lover,  Act  i.  sc. 

A  plays  and  tumbles,  drivingthe  poor  fry  before  him,  ai 
it  last  devours  them  all  at  a  mouthful. 

Shakespeare.  Pericles,  Act  ii.  sc. 


Cow-horns  and  trumpets  mix  their  martial  tones, 
Kidnevs  and  kin:/s,  mnolluini  and  marrow-bones. 

Warton.  Prologue  on  the  Old  Winchester  Playhouse. 

MOW,  o.  "\  A.  S.  Maw-an  ;  Dut.  Maey-en  ,- 
Mow,  ii.  >  Ger.  Mahen  ;  Sw.  Mo?ja,  secare, 
Mo'wer.  J  to  cut. 
To  cut,  to  reap.  A  mow, — 
That  which  is  cut,  and  heaped,  or  put  into  a 
heap;  and  consequentially,  aheap.  See  More. 
The  godes  knygtes  leyn  adoun  as  gras.wan  medeth  motcc. 


Which  till  the  ground,  which  dig,  delve,  mow,  and  sowe, 

Which  swinke  and  sweat,  whiles  we  do  sleepe  and  snort. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glas. 

They  [shalbe]  as  the  grasse  on  the  house  toppes,  which 
rithereth  afore  it  cometh  forthe.  Whereof  the  mower  riUeth 
lot  his  hand,  nether  the  glainer  his  lap. 

Geneva  Bible,  1569.  Psalm  129. 
Each  muck-worme  will  be  rich  with  lawlesse  gaine, 
Altho'  he  smother  up  mowes  of  seven  years'  graine,.    , 
And  harig'd  himselfe  when  corn  grows  cheap  agaii 


Bp.  Hall, 
While  the  plowman  near  at  hand 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrow'd  land, 
And  the  milk-maid  singeth  blithe, 
And  the  mower  wets  his  sithe— Milton.  L' Allegro. 


Rowe.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xii. 

In  slanting  rows. 

With  still-approaching  step,  and  level'd  stroke, 

The  early  mower,  bending  o'er  his  scythe 

Lays  low  the  slender  grass.— Dodsley.  Agriculture,  c.  2. 

MOW.  Still  a  provincialism.  A.  S.  Mag-an  ; 
Dut.  Mog-hcn  :  Ger.  Moegen,  posse,  to  be  able. 
We  now  use  May,  (qv.)  and  Mocght. 

"  Lord,"  he  seyde,  "  we  beth  men  wyde  y  dryue  aboute  _ 

From  countrey  to  countr* " 


R.  Gloucester,  p. 


Moun  ye  drynke  the  cuppe  whiche  I  schal  drynke?  fhei 
scyn  to  him  we  moun. — Id.  Matthete,  c.  20. 
It  is  an  honour  to  everich  that  is  here, 
That  ye  moun  have  a  suflisant  pardonere 
To  assoilen  you  in  contree  as  ye  ride, 
For  auentures,  which  that  moun  betide. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,SG8. 
We  moun  wel  maken  chere  and  good  visage, 
And  driven  forth  the  world  as  it  may  be. 

Id.  The  Shipmannes  Tale.v. U,1C0. 

For  some  men  sain,   "  In  muchel   suffring  shul  many 

thinges  fa'.le  unto  thee,  which  thou  shalte  nut  „,nu;'  sutlV, " 

Id.  The  Tale  of  Melibcus. 

far  us  beforne, 


:  that  scion 


We  , 


the  mouthing  of  the  dam.— Broun.    Vulg.  En 

mer  behold, 

,  and  lukewarm  i 


Timon.  May  you  a  bettor  f'oi-t 
You  knot  of  mouth-friends  :  smo! 
Is  your  perfection. 

Shakespeare.  Timon 


of  Athens,  Act  i 


But  in  their  steed 

Curses,  not  loud  but  deepe.  mouth-honor,  breath 
Which  the  poore  heart  would  faine  denv,  and  dare  not. 

Id.  Macbeth,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
Many  speeches  also  were  put  into  the  months  of  wrong 
persons,   where    the  author    now   seems   chargeable   with 
making  them  speak  out  of  character:  or  sometimes,  per- 
haps, for  no  better  reason,  than  that  a  governing  player,  to 
have  the  mouthing  of  some  favourite  speech  himself,  would 
enatch  it  from  the  unworthy  lips  nf  an  underling. 
Pope.  Pref.  '     "' 
She  found  the  veil,  and  mouthioq  it  all  o'< 
With  bloody  jav     " 


Eusden.  Ovi 


,  Stiake'i 


,  although  we  had  i 
it  slit  away  so  fast. 
Id.  The  Chanones  ] 


rofc,  v.  16,148. 

MOW,  n.     Corrupted  from  Mouth ;  Fr.  Moue, 
moe,  or  mouth,  (Cotgrave. ) 
And  whan  a  wight  is  from  her  whele  ithrow. 


Than  laughcth  she  [Fortune]  and 


ithe 


c/,., 


Troit.  Sr  Cres.  b.  iv.  s.  1 
Bible,  1551.  Ps.io 


Yea  the  very  lame  come  together  agaynst  me 
toakinge  mowes  at  me,  and  ceasse 

What  helpeth  it  also  that  the  priest  whe  hegoeth  to  masse 

[lis-Miooih  him  sol  IV  v,  ith  a  on  .it  ],art  of  the  passion  of  Christ, 
and  playclh  out  the  rest  vnder  silence  with  signs  and  pre- 
fers, with  noddyng,  beckyng  and  mowyng.  as  it  were  Jacke 
an  apes,  when  neithor  ho  himselfe  neither  any  man  els 
woteth  what  he  meaneth. —  Tgndall.   Workes,  p.  123, 

For  euery  trifle,  are  they  set  vpon  me, 
Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me. 
And  after  bite  me. — Shakespeare.   Tempest,  Act  ii. 


MUCH,  n.    1       In  Sp.  3/«c/io,  to  i 


Much,  adj.     I  TooUe,  Junius  and  Skinner  i: 
Mu'ckle. 


h,  aaj. 

Much,  ad.      V  tionally    refer    us.      Much,   he 

,  or  [  asserts,  is  merely  the  diminutive 


Mo'kell.  J  of  mo,  passing  through  the  gra- 
dual changes  of  molul,  myhel,  modal,  muchel,  (still 
retained  in  Scotland,)  moche,  much. 

Much  always  expresses  or  implies,  a  coacerva- 
tion  or  accumulation,  agreeably  or  consistently 
with  its  etymology,  mom,  a  heap;  a  number  or 
quantity  heaped  or  accumulated  ;  an  increased  or 
enlarged,  a  large  or  great  quantity  or  number; 
any  thing  large  or  great.  See  More. 
1320 


MUC 

Hotnber  bryngeth  t 

Tho  kyng  bi  huld  hem  faste  ynow  (for  it  much 

And  nameliche  the  twei  brethren  (for  so  muchel  m 
Here.)  Id.  p.  111. 

He  lay  muchcdel  of  the  nygt  in  wo  and  in  sorwe. 
Id.  p.  240. 
&  teld  how  the  Bretons,  men  of  mijkelle  myght. 


Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  fer  asonder,    , 
But  he  ne  left  nought  for  nn  rain  iu*  thonder, 
In  sikenesse  and  in  mischief  to  visite 
The  ferrest  in  his  parish,  moche  and  lite, 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a  Btaf. 

Chaucer.  Prul.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V 

Thou  shalt  be  wedded  unto  on  of  tho, 
That  ban  fill  thee  so  mochel  care  and  wo. 

Id.  The  Kni^.ics  Tale,  v. 
'■'  Tell  me  what  that  ye  seken  by  your  fay. 
Peraventure  it  may  the  hetter  be  : 
Thiseolde  folk  con  mocfo  I  thing,"  quod  she. 

Id.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tah;  v. 
He  was  of  suche  surquedrie. 
That  he  through  his  chiualrie 
Vpon  hymselfe  so  mochell  truste, 

In  no  quarell  to  beseche.  Goiver.  Con.  .t.   b 

Phedra,  the  whiche  hir  sister  is, 

lit  ti.ke  mstede  of  hir,  and  this 

Fell  afterwarde  to  mekelt  tene 

For  thilke  vice,  of  whiche  I  meane.  Id.   lb.  b. 

Mean  while  revive ; 

Abandon  fear  :  to  strength  and  counsel  join'd 
Think  nothing  hard,  mm  '  ' 


m.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

So  much  the  more 

His  wonder  was  to  find  unwak'nd  Eve 
"With  tresses  disconipos'd,  and  glowing  cheek, 
As  through  unquiet  rest.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast, 

The  trode  is  not  so  tickle, 
And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  haste, 
Yet  is  his  misse  not  mickle. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  July. 
And  all  this  tract  that  fronts  the  falling  sun 
A  noble  peer  of  mickle  trust  and  power 
Has  in  his  chargt.',  with  tempLT'd  awe  to  guide 
An  old  and  haughty  nation  proud  in  arms. — Milton.  Com. 

Then  sighing  oft ;  "  I  leant  that  little  sweet 

Oft  tempted  is,"  quoth  she,  "  with  muchett  smart.' 
Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  i. 
Thus  far  my  charity  this  path  has  try'd  ; 
A  much  unskilful,  but  well  meaning  guide. 

Drydcn.  Iletigio  Laid. 
If  after  all  they  stand  suspected  still, 
For  no  man's  faith  depends  upon  his  will ; 
'Tis  some  relief,  that  points  not  dearly  known 
Without  muck  hazard  may  be  let  alone.  Id.  lb. 

"  'Twere  well,  could  - 
1  pleases; 


Much.    I  i 
As  sweet  a 


re  permit  the  world  to  live 
what's  the  world  to  you  '." 
woman,  and  drew  milk 


MU'CILAGE.  >        Fr.  Mucilage;     It.  Mucila- 

Mi-cila'ginol-s.  )  ginc,    from    the    Lat.   Mucus, 

and  that  from  vnmqvre,  to  wipe.      See  To  Snitk. 

As   the    Fr.  Mucilage,  —  "slime;     or    a   slimy 

liquor  drawn  from  seeds,  roots,  See,  and  thence 

a  clammy  sap,  glewie  juice,  cleaving   moisture," 

(Cotgrave.) 

Dissolution  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  oil  c 

lingle,  the  oil  remaining  on  the  top  till  they  1 
nake  the  mucilage  somewhat  more  liquid. 

Bacon.  Physiological  Remains. 
There  is  a  sort  of  magnetism,  not  only  in  amber  but  in 
jett ;  as  is  known  ;  but  also  in  gumm  anime,  gumm  eleroy, 
'*    r,  not  mucilaginous,   but  resinous  gumms, 
1  rosin  itself.— Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.i.c.2. 
t  grater  which  has  no  bottom,  that  so  it 
a  mucilage,  into  a  dish  of  e 
Evelyn 


; 

MUCK 


MUCK,  n.     }        Junius   derives    from    A.  S. 

Muck,  t?.         I  Meo.r,  a  mixen,  (qv. )  Skinner 

Mu'cky.  {is  in   doubt.     TooUe  considers 

Mt/cKENDFR.J  much  to  be  the  past  tense  and 

past  part,  of  the  A.  S.Mic-ja/i.  nwirre,  miugere,  and 

to  mean  any  thing  staled  upon.      The  hay,  straw, 

ivc.  staled  upon  by  cattle  make  the  much-heap. 


MUC 

To  muck  is  to  cover  with,  to  spread  over  with 
muck. 

Muck  is  applied,  (met.)  to  dirt,  rubbish,  dross, 
pelf. 


For  he  was  grutchende 

There  was  with  hyrn  none  other  fare, 

But  for  to  pinche,  and  for  to  spare, 

Of  worldes  mucJee  to  gette  encres.— (rawer.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

But  if  he  gather'd  roote  amongst  his  feeres, 

And  li^ht  on  lande  that  was  well  muchte  in  deede, 

Then  btanda  it  still,  or  leaues  increase  of  seede. 

Gascoigne.  Gardenings, 


Not  i 


Surrey.  Praise  of  Meane  and  Constant  Estate. 
But  minds  of  mortall  men  are  muckell  mard 
And  mov'd  amlsse  with  massy  muckes  unmeet  regard. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  Hi.  c.  10. 
And  money  is  like  mucke,  not  good  except  it  be  spread. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Seditions. 
Thefirst  that  devised  mucking  of  grounds,  was  (by  report) 
Augeas,  a  king  in  Greece  ;  but  Hercules  divulged  the  prac- 
tice thereof  among  the  Italians. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxvii.  c.  9 
You  knew  her  little  and  when  her 
Apron  was  but  a  tnuckender. 

On  Dr.  Corbet's  Marriage,  {from  Wit  Restored,  1658.] 
But  alt  his  mind  is  set  on  mucky  pelfe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

Oh  Mediocrity 

Thou  priceless  Jewell,  only  mean  men  have 
But  cannot  value  ;  like  the  precious  jem 
Found  in  the  muchhd!  hv  tin?  ignorant  cock. 

Btaum.  $  Fletch.  The  Queen  of  Corinth,  Actiii.  sc.  I. 


C".-/1!  )-nirk-tcnvm<*.  wit] 
And  hang'd  himselfc  i 


nth  lawless  gaine, 

.  grows  cheap  again. 
Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  S 
Ah  !  Gaffer  Pestel,  what  brave  days  were  those 


When  lug' 


Jago.  The  Scavengers. 

Me  {humbler  lot  !)  let  blameless  bliss  engage, 

Free  from  the  noble  mob's  ambitious  strife, 

Free  from  the  muck-worm  miser's  lucrous  rage, 

In  calm  contentment's  cottag'd  vale  of  life. 

Cooper.   The  Tomb  of  Shakespeare. 

MUCK.  "  I  have  learned,"  says  Malone,  "  that 
a-moccn.  or  a-muck  (for  so  the  word  should  be 
written)  is  used  in  the  Malay  lan^iuure  adverbially, 
as  one  word,  and  signifies,  if  we  may  so  write, 
killingly." — Malone.   Additional  Note  to  Dry  den. 

He  [Luclan]  ran  a  muck,  and  laid  about  him  on  all  sides, 
■with  more   fury  on  the  Heathens,  whose  religion  he  pro- 


s  my  weapon,  hut  I'm  f 


i  in  hi; 


>  discrei 
tick  and  tilt 

Pope.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  1. 

MU'CKER,  v.  )  A.S.  Mucg,  muga,  a  heap. 
Mu'ckerer.  ((See  Much,  and  More.) 
Chaucer  renders  the  Lat.  Coacervare,  to  mucker; 
and  the  It.  has  Ammuchiarc,  mucchiarc,  mocchiurr, 
to  heap  up,  to  accumulate.  Scot.  Mochre,  (see 
Jamieson.) 

Lord,  trowe  ye  tint  a  coveitous  wretch, 

That  blameth  love,  and  lialte  of  it  dispite, 

That  of  tho  pens  that  lie  can  muekre  and  ketch 

Ever  yet  yave  to  him  soche  delite, 

As  is  in  love.  Chaucer.  Trail,  .y  Cres.  b.  iii. 

Certes,  that  gold  and  that  money  sliineth,  and  yeueth 
better  renome  to  theim  that  dispenden  it,  than  to  thilke 
folkelhat  mockeren,  for  auarice  maketh  alwaie  muckeren  to 
ben  hated,  and  largesse  maketh  folke  dere  of  renome. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  ii. 

But  as  sone  as  thy  backe  is  turned  fro  the  preacher,  thou 
TUnest  on  with  al  thy  forcasting  studies,  to  muckre  vp 
ryches.—  Udal.  James,  c.  1. 

MU'COUS.     See  Mucilage. 

Its  food  being  flies  and  such  as  suddenly  escape,  it  hath 

in  the  tongue  a  mucous  and  slimy  extremity,  where  by  upon 

a  sudden  emission  it  inviscates  and  tangleth  those  insects. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  21. 

MU'CRO.        )      Lat.   3Iucro,    a   point;   Gr. 

Mc'cronated.  f  Ultitpos,  small. 


the  left.- 
Gems 


Vulgar  Errours,  b. 


;  thereof  incHnt  tl    tnta 


MUF 

Dut.  Modder;   Ger.  Moder] 
Sw.  Modd.     The  A.  S.  Mic-jau 
is  also  written  Mi-han,  to  wet ; 
whence  mud  will   be  regularly 
formed,  and  (as  the  Lat.  Lutum) 
will  mean,  (anything,  soil,  earth, 
&c.)  wetted.     To  mud,— 
To  cover  with,  to  bedaub  with  mud  ■  and,  con- 
sequentially,— to  bedaub,  to  pollute,  to  defile ;    to 
turmoil,  to  disturb.     And  muddy, — 
Foul,  turbid  ;  thick,  dull. 

Call  back  the  bloud  that  made  our  stream  in  nearness, 
And  turn  the  current  to  a  better  use  ; 
'Tis  too  much  t, 
Beaum. 

Partly  that  she  may  the  better,  by  this  closeness,  pr 
her  own  natural  taste  and  vigour  from  the  corrupti 
the  world  ;  and  partly,  that  she  may  not  be  defile 
mudded  by  the  propbane  feet  of  the  world. 

Bp.  Hall.  Hard  Texts.  Song  of  Solomon, 

She  runs  her  silver  front 


The  people  muddied, 

Thieke  and  vnwholsome  in  their  thou.hfs,  and  whispers 
For  good  Polonius'  death;  and  we  haue  done  but  greenly 
In  hugger  mugger  to  interre  him. 

Id.   Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

from  being  so  deop!\  and  .'o.ee'ao'y  immersed  into  matter  as 
to  keep  company  with  beasts,  hv  vitall  union  with  gross 
flesh  and  bones,  should  so  on  a  suddain  be  changed. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Sunt,  b.  iii.  0.  1. 
The  country  about  Pheree  was  thick  set  with  trees,  and 
otherwise  l'uii  of  gardens  anil  m 'id-walls. 

Jtttlegfi.  lliston/  „f  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  4.  s.  14. 


It  soon  ended  in  a  seen  ;  lainentaunn.  that  the  fountains 
of  every  thing  praise-worthy  in  these  realms,  the  uni- 
versities, should  tie  so  ma,!  >}■ ,/  with  a  false  sense  of  this 
virtue  as  to  produce  men  capable  of  being  so  abused. 

Spectator,  No.  484. 

I  say,  had  all  this  globe  been  mire  or  mud,  then  could 
there  have  been  no  passiliiiily  for  any  animals  at  all  to  have 
lived,  excepting  some  few,  and  those  very  dull  and  inferior 
ones  too. — Hag.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

But  I  shall  not  stir  in  the  waters,  which  have  been 

already  mudued  hv  sn  many  contentions  enquiries. 

Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  3. 
He  never  muddles  in  the  dirt 
Nor  scowers  the  street  without  his  shirt. 

Swift.  Dick's  Variety. 
If  none  invite  you.  sir,  abroad  to  roam, 
Then— Lord,  what  pleasure   lis  to  read  at  home  : 
And  sip  your  two  half  pants  with  great  delight, 
Of  beer  at  noon,  and  mu.oHoil  port  at  night. 

Pitt.  Dialogue  between  a  Poet  and  his  Servant. 

Take  care 

The  "utility  beverage  to  serene,  and  drive 
Precipitant  the  baser,  ropy  lees. — /.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 
The  purest  water  issuing  from  the  fountain,  when  it  slides 
into  a  dirty  and  muddy  kennel,  immediately  loses  its  clear- 
ness and  virginity,  and  hecomes  as  filthy  as  the  place  in 
which  it  runs.—  South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  1. 
The  mud-fed  carp  refines  amid  the  springs. 

Armstrong.  .In  Epistle  to  John  Wilis,  Esq. 

MUE.     See  Mew. 

MUFF.       A       Dut.  Mof,  Truffle;  Ger.  Muff, 

Ml'fple,  v.   \muffrh    Vr.Mnufl,-;    Low.  Lat. 

Mu'fkler.  )  Muffula;  {m.miitm  htfulaj  See 
Menage  and  Wachter.)  Cotgrave  interprets  Fr. 
Mufle,  "  the  snout  or  muzzle,"  the  lower  part  of 
the  head  of  some  animals.  To  muffle  is  thus 
applied, — 

To  cover  or  envelope  (e.  g.  the  hand),  so  as  to 
*  pedc,  embarrass,  or  prevent  the  action  of  the 
distinct  parts  ;  to  cover,  to  enfold  or  wrap  up ; 
(so  as  to  conceal  from  view,  or  protect  from 
weather.) 

though  our  eyes  were  muffled  with  a  cloude.  ' 


Gascoie 


s  from  Jocasta, 


ere  shot  into  cubes  consisting  of  six  sides  and 
:  terminating  in  a  point,— Woodward, 


And  y"  leper  in  whomethe  plage  is  shall  haue  his  clothes 
■i  and  his  he,!  ami  his  mouth  mnffeld,  and  shal  tie  called 
ncleane.— Bible,  1551.  Leuiticus,  c.  13. 

And  rings  and  mufflers.— Geneva  Bible,  1561.  Isa.  iii.  21. 

The  ribbon,  fan,  or  mir/that  she 

Would  should  be  kept  by  thee  or  me, 

Should  not  be  giv'n  before  too  many. 

Suckling.  To  Hi  Rival, 


But  over  all  her  smokey  i 

And  in  thick  vapours  muffled  up  the  world. 

Drayton.  Mortimer  to  Queen  Isabel 

Such  [bees]  as  carrie  the  flowers  above  said,  stutTe  the  inner 
parts  of  their  legs  behind(and  those  Nature  for  that  purpose 
the  helpe  of  their  fore  feet,  and  those 
again  an-  charged  full  by  the  meanes  of  their  muffle. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.  10. 

He  brought  with 
present  her,  with  1 
mufter,  a  cup,  and  other  things.— Slow.  Hen.  VIII. ' 

A  philosopher  that  says.  That  which  supports  accidents 
is  sometliiiig  he  knows  not  what;  and  a  country-man  that 
says,  The  foundation  of  the  great  church  at  Harloain  is  sup- 
ported by  something  he  knows  not  w  hat,  am!  a  child  that 
stands  in  the  dark  upon  his  mother's  muff,  and  says  he  stands 
upon  something  he  knows  not  what,  in  tins  repeat  talk  all 
three  alike.— Locke.  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Her  fur  is  destin'd  still  her  charms  to  deck, 

Made  for  her  hands  a  nriiir.  a  tippet  for  her  neck. 

Pitt.  The  Fable  of  the  Young  Man  and  his  Cat. 

When  the  malefactour  comes  once  to  be  muffled  and  the 
fatal  cloth  drawn  over  his  eyes,  we  know  that  he  is  not  far 
from  his  execution.— South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 


MUG.     )      Skinner  suggests  the  Welsh  Mwg- 
Mu'gqv.  ) lio,  to  warm,  q.  d.  a  vessel  to  warm 

liquor  in.      It  means  merely  a  wet,  (sc.)  a  draught 

of  liquor;  afterwards  applied  to, — 

A  vessel  for  containing  liquor.     Muggy  is 

Wet,  damp,  dank  ;  (dense  and  damp,  with  soma 

degree  of  warmth.)     See  Muck. 

The  clamorous  crowd  is  hush'd  with  mugs  of  mum, 

Till  all,  tun'd  equal,  send  a  general  hum. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  ii. 

He  has  the  confidence  to  say,  that  there  Is  s.mug  house 
near  Long  Acre,  where  you  may  every  evening  liear  an 
exact  account  of  distresses  of  this  kind.—  Tatter,  No.  160. 


Will  strike  the  senses 

When  folks  talk  wise,  who  talk  asleep. 

Lloyd.  A  Familiar  Epistle  to  a  Friend. 

Get  a  ride  as  soon  as  weather  serves.  Deuced  muggy  still. 
An  Italian  winter  is  a  sad  thing,  but  all  the  other  seasons 
are  charming.— Lord  Bgron.  Diary,  Jan.  6,  1331. 

MU'GGER.     See  Hugger. 

MU'GIENT.  )      Quintilian  supposes  the  Lat. 

Mu'gienct.  j  Mugil us  to  be  formed  from  the 
sound.  From  mugiens,  pres.  part,  of  mugire,  to 
low  or  bellow. 

4.  That  a  bitter  maketh  that  mm/lent  noyse,  or  as  we  term 
it.  bumpima,  by  puttine  its  hill  into  a  reed'  as  most  believe 
or  as   Hellonius  and  Aldrovandus 

same  in  water  or  mud,  and  after  a  

but  suddenly  excluding  it  a   aim  is  tmt  so  easily  made  out. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  27. 

Whether  the  large  perforations  of  the  extremities  of  the 

weazen,  in    the   alui en,    telloittia-    lares'   quantity  of   ayr 

within  tin- rarity  of  its  membranes,  as  it  doth  in  frogs,  may 
not  much  asMsi  tois  sea,,/,  ,m.y  or  boation,  mav  also  be  con 
sidered.— Id.  lb. 

MULBERRY.  Dut.  Muylbeere;  Ger.  Maul, 
beer,  bacca  mart,  and  derived  from  the  Lat.  Morus, 
rinto  /,  no  unusual  change,  (Wachter.)  Somner 
and  Lye  have  A.  S.  Mur-berian. 

And  ouer  the  olyue  trees  and  mulbery  trees  that  were  in 
the  valeyes  was  Baal  Hanan  the  Gadarit. 

Bible,  1551.  1  Chronicles,  c.  2*. 

In  the  5th  year,  he  gave  order  for  planting  of  mulberry- 
trees,  and  breeding  of  silk  worms,  that  linaiand  might  be  a 
country,  as  well  of  silk  as  cloth.— Baker.  K.James. 


,  by  putting  the 


MULCT,  v.  "\        Fr.  Multer ;      It.  Mukart; 

Mulct,  n.         \  Sp.  Multar;    Lat.  Multare,   to 
Mu'lctuary.  )  amerce.     Vossius  quarrels  with 

the  etymology  of  Varro,  and  with  good  reason,  but 

has  no  better  to  propose. 

To  amerce,  to  impose,  to  exact  an  amercement, 

fine,  or  penalty. 


MUL 

For  the  offence,  a  mulct  imposed  on  the  possessors  of 
Blackmore  (called  white-Iran  silver)  is  to  this  day  paid  into 
the  exchequer.— Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2.  Selden.  Must. 
A  mulct  thy  poverty  could  never  pay, 
Had  not  Eternal  Wisdom  found  the  way. 

Drydcn.  Religio  Laid. 
The  last  common  branch  of  the  king's  revenue,  consisted 
of  forfeitures,  both  of  lands  and  goods,  in  cases  of  treason  ; 
and  fines,  or  some  known  nrtlrtuary  punishments  upon 
other  crimes  which  were  distinctly  prescribed  in  the  Saxon 
laws  even  fur  manslaughter  and  murder  itself. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Introtl.  to  the  Hist,  of  England. 
MULE.  ^  Formerly  also  written  Moyl 
"ale.  mulct:  It.  Afiifc;  Sp. 
Lat.  Mulus.  Vossius 
suggests  four  several  etymologies.  One,  the  Gr. 
MaAot,  labour,  he  supports  by  a  reference  to  Pliny. 
See-the  quotation  from  Holland. 

The  mule  is  a  cross  breetl  from  the  horse  and 
ass ;  and  the  word  is  applied  to  other  productions 
out  of  their  specific  course. 
Mulish,  (met.) — stubborn,  obstinate. 


MULE.  ^  Form 
Mi'lete'er.  >  Fr.  Ma, 
iMt'Lisn.       J  Muh  ; 


01  mules,  oU 

And  thus  after  hir  lordes  frrannt, 

Upon  a  mule-white  aiublant 

F';"rt!i  with  a  fe we  rode  this  quee 


.m. 


Con.  A.  b.ii. 
of  the  moyle  cropping  of 


This  is  right  the  old 
thistles.— it-aura.  S;  Fletch.  The  Scornful  Lady, 

Ever  after  they  made  a  proverb  of  it  and  called  such  as 
were  painfull  and  willing  to  do  that  which  they  were  com- 
manded without  grudging  Marius  moils. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  3:4. 
Friday  the  third  day  of  May,  his  lordship  being  amply 
furnished  all  at  the  king's  cost  with  coaches,  litters,  mules, 
mulcts  and  all  other  necessaries. — Slow.  James,  an.  1004. 

Between  the  hee  asse  and  a  mare  is  a  mule  engendred, 
and  foled  in  the  twelfth  inonerh:  a  beast  of  exceeding 
strength  to  beare  out  ad  labour  and  travell. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  44. 

Talb.  Base  muleteers  of  France, 

Like  pesaitt  foot-boys  doe  they  keep  the  walls 
And  dare  not  take  up  armes,  like  gentlemen. 

Shakespeare.  1  PI.  Hen.  VI.  Act  Ui.  so  2. 
Then  from  the  ships  proceeds 


I  tripods  (for  t 


MULL,  o.  ^ 
Mulsh,  v.    >  mi 
Mulsh,  n.  J  ha 


For  Idreus  directed  the  mulith  machine 

While  horses  drew  that  in  which  Priam  was  seen. 

Bgrom.   2'o  George  Llogd,  Esq.  Ep.  3. 
The  creature  is  so  sure  to  kick  and  bite, 
A  muleteer's  the  man  to  set  him  right. 

Cowpcr.  Progress  of  Errour. 

MULIE'BRITY.  >      Fr.  Mulicbre,  —  woman- 

Mr/LiERLY.  )  hood,  female  sex.  Mulierly, 

— born  in  wedlock,  (Lat.  Mulier.) 

The  Ladies  of  Rhodes  .... 

Hrtue  made  their  petition  to  Cupid 
i    To  plague  you  above  all  other 

As  one  prejudicial  to  their  muliebrity. 

Solimun  e}  Perseda,  (1599.) 

If  the  said  lands  should  according  to  the  queens  laves 
descend  to  the  right  heire,  then  in  right  it  ought  to  descend 
to  him,  as  next  heire  being  mulierlie  borne;  and  the  other 
not  so  borne. — Holinshcd.  Chron.  of  Ireland,  an.  1558. 

MULL,  t>.  ^  Yinum  mollitum  ,-  i.  e.  rendered 
-  milder  by  admixture  of  sugar,  and 
spirit  subdued  by 
warmth.  It  is  probably  from  the  A.  S.  Mil- 
escian,  mitescere.  Uanmer  (on  Shakespeare)  says, 
softened,  and  dispirited  as  wine  is  when  burnt  and 
sweetened.    Lat.  Mullilus. 

Mulsh,  which  Ray  calls  straw  half  rotten,  is  from 
the  same  source ;  to  mulsh  the  roots  of  trees,  is  to 
lay  about  them  straw  or  other  litter,  softened  or 
saturated  with  water ;  also  to  soften  or  saturate 
the  earth  itself. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargic  mulVd,  deafe,  sleepe, 
Insensible,  a  getter  of  more  bastard  children  then  warres  a 
destroyer  of  men  —Sliulitspenre.  Coriotanw,  Act  iv.  so  5. 
Now  we  trudged  homeward  to  her  mother's  farm 
To  drink  new  cyder  mnlJ',1  with  ginger  warm. 

Gay.  The  ShepUeard's  Week,  Past.  5 
While  gen'rous  white-wine,  mull'd  with  ginger  warm, 
Safely  protects  her  inward  frame  from  harm. 

Jenyns.  The  Art  of  Dancing,  c.  2. 
MULL,  n.  1      Ray,(  North  Country  Words,)— 
Mt-'LLOCK.    \  Mullock,  dirt,  rubbish.    Tyrwhitt, 
— dung,  rubbish.     Sec  Mull,  ante. 


The  muUok  on  an  hepe  ysweped  was 
And  on  the  (lore  yeast  a  canevas, 
And  all  this  mullok  in  a  sive  ytbrowe, 
And  sifted,  and  ypicked  many  a  throwe. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Ycmannes  Tale,  V.  16,408. 
That  other  coffre  of  strawe  and  mnH, 
"Willi  stones  utened  [mixed]  he  filde  also. 

Gou-er.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
MU'LLIGRUBS  seems  to  have  an  application 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Maw-irorm,  viz.  to 
some  unknown  disease  in  the  bowels,  for  which 
fanciful  causes  are  assigned  :  the  latter  part  of  the 
word  will  then  be  easily  accounted  for ;    and  as  to 
the  first,  Dr.  Jamieson  is  too  learned. 
Th'nn.  "What's  the  matter  ? 
Whether  go  all  Ihe.e  men-menders  ?  these  physicians? 
"Whose  do,'  li--s  sick  o'  th'  mulliorubs? 

Beaum.  S,-  Fletch.  Monsieur  Thomas,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

MULTIFA'RIOUS.  )      Lat.  Multifarius,  from 

Multifariously.        fmultum,  and /art,  quod 

multis  modis  est  fari;    sic    Groeeis   irokvfaros,    a 

ebuvat,  fari  ;  deintle  non  scrmonis  tantum,  sed  et 

aliis  rarietatibus  dkitur,  ( Martinius.)  Generally,— 

Various,  or  hating  many  variations  ;  diversified. 

When  a  man  acts  with  a  multifarious  intention  he  must 

needs  be  distracted  in  his  operations,  and  the  force  of  his 

faculti  s  being  i.ir.  iiicd  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  aims,  must 

needs  be  so  weakened,  that   twin  be  impossible  for  him  to 

pursue  any  one  of  them  with  vigour  and  activity. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 


MUL 

Multiplication,  —  (as  in  Chaucer,  Gower,   antt 
Stow,) — is  applied,   to  the  making  of  gold  and 
s'Jvcr. 
That  God  for  hus  grace,  goure  grayn  mutteptip. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  185. 
Here  is  a  mitaine  eke,  that  we  may  see  : 
He  that  his  hand  wol  put  in  this  mitaine 
lie  shal  have  multiplying  of  his  graine. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  V.  12,308. 
"Who  so  that  lutein  Uttn 
Let  him  come  forth  anil  learnen  tnultiplie. 

Id.   The  Chanones  Xemannes  Tale,  V.  10,303. 
For  bothe  two  by  my  Falvation 

Concluden  in  multiplication.  Id.  lb.  v.  16,317. 

And  thus  though  that  he  multifile 


Hei 


C-: 


Con. 


Id.  lb. 


Glover.  Leonidas,  b.  iv. 

.vhich  abound  in  language  assort, 


small   number  of  comprehensive  terms,  the  multifarious 
objects  of  human  knowledge. 

Stewart.  The  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  c.  2.  s.  2. 

MULTI'FIDOUS.  Lat.  Mullifdus,  in  mullis 
partibus^s?/*;.  from  findere,  to  cleave. 

Cleft,  or  divided  into  many  parts. 
Thus  much  we  may  observe,  those  animals  are  only  ex- 
cluded without  sight,  which  nic  ntitllipnroii-:  ami  mttlt'finow;, 
that  is.  which  have  many  at  a  'itter,  and  have  also  their  fret 
divided  into  many  portions. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  27. 

MUO/TIFORM.  >       Lat.  Multiformis  (multtts, 

Multifo'rmity.  >  and  forma,  a  frame,  or 
shape. ) 

Having  many  forms  or  shapes,  many  appear- 
ances ;  various,  or  divers,  in  form,  shape,  or  ap- 
pearance. 

Air,  and  ye  Elements  the  eldest  birth 


,770f 


Some  things  i  went  pas3 

As  through  a  multiptying-%\i&s.—Cawkv.  Ode.  Of  Wit. 

Those  substances  which  are  whole  in  the  whole  are  by  his 
own  doctrine  neither  ei\  i»ible  nor  mull ip!ial,lr,  and  how 
then  can  Christ's  body  be  supposed  to  be  multiplicabte  (for 
there  are  no  other  words  to  express  my  meaning,  though  no 
words  can  speak  sense  according  to  their  doctrine,  words 
not  signifying  here  as  every  where  el>e.  and  among  them  as 
they  did  always  in  all  mankind)  how  can  it.  I  say.  he  mnltU 
plied  by  the  breakingof  the  wafer  or  bread  upon  'the  account 
of  the  likeness  of  it  to  a  substance  that  cannot  be  broken, 
or  if  it  could,  yet  were  not  mnllipliable  t 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  the  Ileal  Pretence,  t.  11. 

They  [the  purveyors]  are  the  only  multipliers  in  the  world; 
tbey  have  the  art  of  multiplication. 

Bacon.  A  Speech  touching  Purveyors. 

Therefore  the  multiplying  of  nohilitie,  and  ether  degrees 
of  qualitie.  in  an  over  proportion,  to  the  common  people, 
doth  speedily  bring  a  state  to  necessity. —Id.  Ess.  Seditions. 

Good  deeds  are  very  fruitful] ;  and  not  so  much  of  their 
nature,  as  of  God's  blessing  mtUtiptfable. 

Bp.  Halt.  Meditations  £  Votes,  Cent.  3. 

Item,  you  commaunded  multiplication  and  alcumistrie  to 
bee  practised,  thereby  to  abait  the  king's 


For  properly  the 

•  :<!/;-!>tieiuit*or  many,  which  hruli  :i 

[juris. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b 


i_i  mm 


If. 


How  propbane  are  others?  barking  out  \ 
oathes  like  hellish  Cerberi,  as  if  men  could 
unlesse  they  turned  devils. 

Purchas.  His  Pilgrimage.  To  the  Reader. 

From  that  most  one  God  flowes  multiformity  of  effects, 
and  from  that  eternall  God  temporall  effects. 

Bp.  Hall.  Koah's  Dove. 

That  the  ttoXutto.kiXoc  o-o^i.i,  the  manifold  or  multiform 
wisedom  of  the  Creatom  i  ,  acknowledged, 

and  celebrated.—  Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  11. 

You  have  seen,  that,  by  virtue  of  that  peculiar  structure 
which  brings  them  under  these  rules  of  interpretation,  the 
most  mnitiform  of  the  scripture  prophesies  do  equally  with 
the  most  simple  afford  a  positive  evidence  of  God'*  providen- 
tial government  of  the  world.  —Bp.  Horstey,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  18. 

MULTI'PAROUS.  Bearing,  or  bringing  fortn, 

(Lat.  Parere,)  many — at  a  litter.      See   Multi- 
fidods. 

Which  double  formations  do  often  happen  unto  mucipa- 
rous generations.— Brown.   Vulg-ir  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  15. 
Hultiparotti  quadrupeds,  as  dogs,  as  swine,  are  furnished 
ultitudeof  paps:   whereas  those  beasts  which  bring 
Bay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.    i. 

Fr.  Multiplier  :  It.  Mol- 
tiplicare;  Sp.  Mulliplicar ; 
Lat.  Multipticare,  mnltipli- 
cem  facere;  to  render  ma- 
nifold, multiples,  multis 
'  plicis  constans,  consisting 
of  many  folds. 

To  increase  by  many 
involutions;  generally,  to 
increase  the  number 


forth  few,  have  t 
MU'LTIPLY.v. 

Ml'l.TIPLlCABLE. 
Ml'lT!  PLICATE. 

Multiplication. 
Multiplicity. 

Multipli'cious. 

Ml'ITIPLl'ctOUSLY 
MULTIPLIER. 
MULTIPLYING,  n. 

Multipli'able. 


For  the  seed  eonveyeth  with  it  not  only  the  extract  and 
single  idea  of  every  part,  whereby  it  transmits  their  perfec- 
tions and  infirmities;  but  double  and  over  again;  whereby 

sometimes  it  mulii/'/ici.'i.^h/A  lim^u-.-  tl.c  same  as  in  twins, 
in  mixed  and  numerous  generations.— Id.  lb.  b.  vii.  c.  2. 
To  see  the  multiplicity  of  books 
That  pester  it,  may  well  believe  the  press. 
Sick  of  a  surfeit.  Drayton.   The  Moon-Calf. 

■  Echo  with  their  sorrow  sports  ; 

j  hill  from  grove  to  grove  she  bounds, 
"  multiplies  the  sounds. 
Leans.  Statins.  Thebatd,  b.  v|. 

There  is  another  thing  considerable  in   this  multiplicats 

nultiplied  as  well  as  the  organ,  but  appears  hut  one,  though 

Derham.  Physico-Theohgij,  o.  iv.  c.  2. 

This  sense  [smelling]  I  shall  dispatch  in  less  compass 
han  the  two  last,  because  its  apparatus,  although  sum- 
rientlv  grand  and  admirable,  ncti  is  not  so  multipticious  as 


of  the  parts,  so  the 
multiplicity  of  the  use  of  each  part,  is  very  wonderful. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sucra,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
In  the  fecundity  of  the  human,  as  of  every  other  species 
of  animals,  nature  has  provided  for  an  indehnite  multipli- 
cation.—Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  vi.  c.  11. 

MULTI'POTENT.     Lat.  Multipotens,  midtum, 
murh,  and  potens,  powerful. 
Having  much  power. 

i By  Jo  vie  multipotcnt, 

Thou  sbouldst  not  beare  from  me  a  Greekish  member 

Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made 

Of  our  ranke  feud.— Shakes.  Trvyl.  §  Cress.  Act  iv.  sc.  S. 

MULTIPRE'SEIS'CE.  Mutton,  much,  and 
pra-srns,  present,  or  being  before. 

A  being  before  (sc.  sensible)  in  many  places  at 
once. 

I  would  that  exploded  opinion  of  Transsubstantiation,  and 
(which  is  the  root  uf  it)  the  mi.lii-pr,.s.r.ce  of  Christ*!  body, 
did  not  utterly  overthrow  the  truth  of  his  humanity. 

Bp.  Hall.  No  Peace  with  Borne,  B.  25. 

MU'LTITUDE.  >      Fr.  Multitude;   It.  Multi- 
Multitudinous,  )  tudine ,-   Sp.  Multitud ;  Lat 
Multitude 

A  fjreut  number,  a  large  collection  or  assembly 


of  individuals  ;  a  great  many. 


MUM 

l  aboute  Tyre  and  Sydon,  a  greet  multitude 
IVielif.  Mark,  c.  3. 
And  they  that  dwelled  about  Tire  and  Sidon,  a  great  mui- 
ilnac  whi.-he  when  thev  had  hearde  what  thingis  he  did, 
lame  vnto  him.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 
So.  with  this  bold  opposer  rushes  on 

,-vheaded  monster,  multitude.' 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  ii. 
■Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Cleane  from  my  hand  '.  no  :  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  itrcarnardine. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  11.  sc.  2. 

Plucke  out 

The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  licke 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison. 

Id.  Corioiuuur,  Act  in.  sc.  I. 


The 


rur< 


Above,  beneath, 


Karayena. 
Dut.  Mnmme ,-  Ger.  Mumme, 


JM,  n.  &  v.  ~\      Dut.  Mnmme ;  Ger.  Mumme, 
i'mmer.  V  larva  ;    Dut.  Mommer ;    Ger. 

i'mmf.ry.        J  Mummer;  Fr.  Mommeur;  Zar- 


MUM 

M 

Mu'i 
vatus,  one  who  wears  a  mask.  Some  derive  from 
Gr.  MopjKH,  terriculum,  (what  we  call  a  bugbear  ;) 
others  from  mourns,  or  mimus,  the  French  applying 
their  word  mommerie,  to  the  sport  of  monies,  or 
mimes,  who  deride  others ;  and  this  latter  etymo- 
logy seems  the  more  probable.  The  Gr.  Mu/iov, 
the  make-game  even  of  his  brother  gods,  transmit- 
ting his  name  and  characteristics  to  all  the  modern 
European  languages. 

Mum,  Skinner  calls,  an  interjection  indicating 
silence,  because  while  we  pronounce  this  word  we 
draw  the  upper  to  the  lower  lip,  and  shut  the 
mouth:  it  may  be  so  applied  from  the  silence  ob- 
served by  mummers  when  playing  their  tricks,  and 
especially  when  making  them  a  cloak  for  thievery. 

Mome, — one  who  cannot  or  will  not  speak  ;  a 
speechless,  senseless,  stupid  fellow. 
Tlrow  mvgt  bet  mete  ye  myst  on  Malverne  hulles 

Than  gete  a  mom  of  hure  mouth,  til  moneye  be  hem 
shewid.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  8. 

But  I  must  tell  this  tale  thus  for  the  nones  long 

"When  men  crye  mumme  and  keep  such  silence. 

Gascoigne.  Epitaph  upon  Capt.  Bourchler. 

And  misei  (he  the  mome)  comes  last  of  all. 

Id.  The  Fruiles  of  Warre. 
• And  gaue  on  me  a  glum 

There  was  aniouge  tnem  no  word  than  but  mum. 

Skellon.  The  Crowne  of  Laurell. 

[He  wouldl  make  him  [the  reader]  wene  he  were  walking 
downe  to  hell  tji.e-ke,  if  lie  made  so  much  as  a  mumme 
against  Luther's  lccherye.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  424. 

To  all  thys  geare  you  see  good  readers  that  this  good  man 
playeth  ?s  though  he  came  in  in  a  mummery. — Id.  lb.  p. 975. 

lien  of  suche  matters  make  hut  mvmmynge. 

Skellon.   The  Crowne  of  Laurell. 

He  played  momme  chaunce  and  wokle  make  none  answere. 
Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

In  whiche  passe  tyme  the  dukys  of  Amnarle,  of  Surrey, 
and  of  F.vcvir  i.  vrith  theerlysof  Salesbury  and  of  (jlnuretyr, 

yngeor  a  mnuim^nw.  to  he  sheiMd  to  the  kvngefH.  4.)  vpon 
twelfethe  nygllt— Fabyan.  Chronycle,  vol.ii.  an.  1400. 

For  the  Holy  Ghost  is  no  dome  God,  nor  no  God  that 
goeth  a  mummynge.—  Tyudall.   Workes,  p.  13. 

Declaryng  her  [his  natural  mother]  openly  to  be  a  woman 
geuen   to   cirnall   affection,   and  dissolute   liuying,   which 

and  natural!  childe  would  haue  r.-ther  mummed  at,  than  to 
haue  blasted  abroad,  and  especiallv  she  bevng  aliue. 

Grafton.  Rich.  III.  an.  2. 
As  one  with  griefe  and  anguishe  over-cum  ; 
And  unto  every  thine;  did  ;ins\vc-r  mum. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
Yet  he  (poore  soule  !)  with  patience  all  did  beare: 

For  naught  aeainst  their  wills  miel.t  enunterveil : 
Ne  might  I.-  said,  whatever  lie  did  heare  ; 
But  liana  m  Sdlikeamomeappeare, 

Id.  lb.  b.  vii.  c.  C. 

"When  you  are  hearing  a  matter  betweene  party  and  party, 

if  you  chaunce  to  bee  pinch'd  with  the  collicke,  you  make 

fties  like  mummers.  — fihnkaprure.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  SC  I. 


Albion's  Enylund,  b.  vii. 


MUMBLE,  u.^ 
Mc'mbler.  > 

Mu'mbung,  m.    J  i 


MUM 

This  same  truth  is  a  naked  and  open  day-light,  that  doth 
not  shew  the  masques,  and  mummeries,  and  triumphs  ol  [he 
world,  half  so  stately,  and  daintily,  as  candle-lights. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Truth. 
"  Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  it 
For  thy  dear  sake."    Quoth  she,  "  Mum  budget." 

Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

The  mum  club  fas  I  am  informed)  is  an  institution  of  the 

same  nature,  and  is  a  great  enemy  to  noise. — Spectator,  No.  9. 

The  temple  and  its  holy  rites  profan'd 
By  muni  ties,  he  that  dwelt  in  it  disdain'd. 

Couper.  Expostulation. 

MUM.  Dut.  Momme  :  Ger.  Mumme ;  which 
Skinner  calls  a  strong  kind  of  beer,  introduced  by 
us  from  Brunswick,  and  derived  either  from  Ger. 
Mummeln,  to  mumble,  or  from  m«»i,  (silcntii  index,) 
i.e.  either  drink  that  will  (ut  nos  dicimus)  make  a 
cat  speak,  or  drink  that  will  take  away  the  power 
of  speech. 
See  how  the  Belgae,  sedulous  and  stout, 

Will,  I. mis  ,.1'  laitelting  mum  or  blissful  cups 

Of  kernel-relish'd  fluids,  the  fair  star 

Of  early  phosphorus  salute.  J.Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

The  clamorous  crowd  is  hush'd  with  mugs  of  mum, 
Till  all,  tuu'd  equal,  send  a  general  hum. 

Pope.  The  Duneiad,  b.  ii. 

Dut.  Mommelen,  mompelen; 
Sw.  Mumla  :  which  Hire  con- 
siders to  be  the  Ger. Murmelu, 
and  Lat.  Mitrmurarc,  to  murmur,  ( qv.)  The  Dut. 
Mommelen  seems  to  be  the  dim.  of  mommen,  (see 
Mum,)  and  thus  to  mean — to  speak  like  one  wear- 
ing a  mask,  with  his  face,  his  mouth  confined  in  a 
mask  ;  and  hence, — 

To  utter  an  indistinct,  an  inarticulate  sound  or 
voice  ;  with  the  mouth  closed,  or  but  little  open  : 
to  eat  with  the  mouth  so  closed. 

"  Ne  momblisnesse  ne  sonencsse" — No  mumbling 
talk  nor  noisy  sound,  (Chaucer,  infra.)  . 


And  how  they  were  accompanied  with  mo 
Ne  momblisnesse  ne  sonenesse  also. 
The  poure  penses  were  not  disloged  there, 
Ne  God  wote  hir  place  was  cuery  where. 

Chaucer.  The  AaemUie  of  Ladies. 

He  singes  the  treble  part 

The  meane  hee  mumbles  out  of  tune,  for  lack  of  life  and 

hart.  Gascoigne.  Memories. 

Which  Barns  calleth   patering,  &   mumbling   of  these 

psalmes  .V  those  salmes  witiiuut  denosion,  as  thoughe  hym- 

sell'e  had  an  yie  and  an  eare  in  eueri  mannes  hart. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  783. 


Then  came  the  Furies  with  their  bosoms  bare/ 
Save  somewhat  cover'd  with  their  snaky  hair, 
In  wreaths  contorted,  mumbling  hellish  charms, 
Up  to  the  elbows  naked  were  their  arms. 

Draylon.  The  Moon-Calf. 
Who  can-endure  to  heare,  that  to  the  careless \mamUing 


Bp.  Hall.  No  Peace  with  Rome,  6.  12. 

Some  cany-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zanie, 

Some  mamble-iieims,  Mime  treiit-her-kiiuht,  seme  Pick 
That  ..miles  his  cheeke  in  yeares,  and  knows  the  trick 
To  make  my  lady  laugh,  when  she's  dispos'd. 

Shakespeare.  Lore's  Labour  Lost,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
She  mumbles  forth  her  backward  prayers, 
An  untam'd  scold  of  fourscore  years.  Guy,  Fab.  23. 

Then  he  thinks  of  Parnassus  and  Helicon  streams 
And  of  old  mustv  hards  mum>>ie<  over  their  names; 
Talks  much  to  himself  of  one  Phoebus  Apollo, 
And  a  parcel  of  folk  that  in's  retinue  follow. 

Byrom.  The  Poetaster. 

MUMMY.     >      Fr.  Mumie  ;    It.  Mumia  ,    Sp. 

Mi.'mmify,  v.  SMomia;  Low.  Lat.  Mumia.  or 
properly — amumia,  from  amomum.  of  eastern  origin, 
(Vossiu's,  Et.  L.  Z.)  In  the  '2d  book  Be  Vitiis, 
he  derives  mumia  from  the  Arabic  Mum,  which 
signifies — wax.     He  explains  it  to  be — 

The  flesh  of  man  preserved  against  corruption 
in  balsam  or  myrrh,  and  aloes  and  asphalt.  It  is 
also  applied  to— 

That   which   distils  from  mummies;    the   stuff 
wherewith  they  have  been  long  embalmed;  any 
gummous  substance  ;  a  soft,  coagulated  mass. 
1323 


-Thy 


MUN 


Bacon.  Natural!  Historic,  §980. 
nbalm  thee  ;  thou  art  far 


Mere  richly  laid, 

Siill  munnu'fird  within  the  hearts  of  men, 

Than  if  to  lilt  thee  in  the  rolls  of  fame 

Each  marble  spoke  thy  shape,  all  brass  thy  name. 

J.Hall.  Poems,  (16411,)  p.  50. 

Mummy  is  one  of  the  useful  medicines  commended  and 
given  by  our  physicians,  for  falls  and  bruises,  and  in  other 
cases  too.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p. -151. 

Vet  it  were  modest,  could  it  but  be  said, 
They  strip  the  living,  hut  these  rob  the  dead; 
Dare  with  the  mummies  of  the  Muses  play, 
And  make  love  to  them  the  Egyptian  way. 

Dryden,  Pro).  39. 
So  corrosive  is  this  smoake  about  the  city,  that  if  one 
would  hang  up  gammons  of  bacon,  beele  or'othcr  flesh  to 
fume,  and  prepare  it  in  the  chimuies,  as  the  good  house- 
wiles  do   in   the  country,  where  they  make  use  r,f  sweeter 


it  suddaiirly  c 


Let  s 


if/fe,  drye  up, 


ik.it 


-  ay, 


es  to  nothing. 
Evelyn.  Fumifugiam,  pt.  i. 
peer,  who  stains 

up  ol"  ass's  brains. 


His  rank,  so) 

To  that  abandon'd  wr 

Support  his  slander,  and  his  wants  relieve  ! 

Falconer.  The  Demagogue. 

MUMP,  tt.  1      See  Mumble.   To  speak,  to  eat, 
Mumps.         Vto  move  the  lips  with  the  mouth 
Mu'mper.     J  nearly  closed ;  consequentially,  to 
beg. 


Ter. 


■  will  i 


;  in y  life  for't. 


t  clothes 


Not  out  of  passion  neither  (leave  your  mumping,) 
I  know  you're  well  enough. 

Id.  Woman's  Prize,  Act  iv. ! 
Elder Lo.  Not  such  another  as  I  was,  Mumps;  nor 
not  be.  Id.  The  Scornful  Lady. 

Where's  Junius! 

Petit/.  In's  cabin, 
Sick  o'  th'  mumps,  sir.  Id.  Bonduca,  Actl.  8c.  I 


!  mumper's  fashion, 


Young.  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  4. 
They  have  had  no  way  left  for  getting  rid  of  this  mendi- 
cant perseverance,  but  by  sending  for  the  beadie,  and  forcibly 
driving  our  ambassy  "of  shreds   and  patches,"  with  all  its 
rtumpi/ig  cant,  from  the  hospitable  door  of  cannibal  castle. 
Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

MUNCH,  or  >      Fr.  Manger;  It.  Mangiare,  to 

Monch,  v.      §  eat. 

To  eat,  to  chew,  to  masticate. 
And  some  would  monche  hir  meat  all  alone, 
Ligging  a  bed.  Chaucer.  Troil.  #  Cres.  b.  I. 

A  saylor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lappe, 
And  mouncht,   and  mouncht,  and  mouncht;    Giue  me, 
quoth  I.  Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Acti.sc.  3. 

Now  again.  I  hear  the  pit-a-pat  of  a  pretty  foot  through 
the  dark  alley  :  no,  'tis  the  son  of  a  mare  that's  broken  loose, 
and  munehi'itj  upon  the  melons. 

Dryden.  Don  Sebastian,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

MU'NDANE.  >       Fr.  Mondaine,mondanite  ;  It. 
Munda'nity.     \  Monthiao,  rnrmdnaita  ,-  Sp.Mun- 
ffcno  ;    Lat.  Mundanus,  from  mundus,  the  world. 
Worldly. 
The  pompous  wealth  renouncing  of  mondain  glory. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  579.  App.  No.  2. 
And  so  fymshed  hee  his  dayes  for  folowinge  of  his  plea- 
Skrlion.  The  Bokc  of  three  Fooles.  The  third  Foole, 
Here  I  give  to  understand, 
( if  e'er  this  coflin  drive  a-land) 
I,  king  Pericles,  have  lost 
'1  h-is  queen,  worth  all  our  mundane  coast. 

Shakespeare.  Pericles,  Actili.  sc.  1. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  give  a  more  full  and  perfect 

account  of  these  three  several  fates,  or  hypotheses  of  the 

mundo/ie    system    before    mcntknied,    toi-ihcr    with    the 

rauunds  of  them.  —  Vutiicoi  lie.  Intellectual  .'.-/ ..'e/r?.  p.  7. 

The  love  of  mundanely,  wherein  do  indeed  reside  the  vituj 
spirits  of  the  body  of  sin,  the  onely  subject  of  the  prince  of 


-  :>'■•■  - 


Mountague.  Devaute  Essuyes,  pt.i.  Treat.  20.  s.  1. 


MUN 


MU'NDIFY,  v.         "\ 
Mundipica'tion.  I  J 

MuXDl'FICATlVE,  adj.    fi 

Mundi'ficative,  n.    J  i 


All  our  mundanilies  are  not  to  be  assaulted  at  once,  for 
;ar  of  sensitive  natures  being  subject  to  too  great  and 
udden  desolation  and  dismayedness. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  Treat.  6.  s.  3. 

Fr.  Mondijier;      It. 
Mondijicare ;    Sp.  Mun- 
'  dijicar ;    Lat.  Munda 
from  mundus,  to  cleanse. 
To  cleanse,  to  purify 
The  leaves  of  the  wild  oliue  reduced  into  a  cataplasme, 
scrveth  well  to  cleanse  and  muwJijh:  where  need  is. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxiii.  c.  4. 

And  so  doth  fire  cleanse  and  purifie  bodies,  because  it 
consumes  the  sulphureous  parts,  which  before  did  make 
them  foul:  and  therefore  refines  those  bodies  which  will 
never  be  mundificd  by  water.— Brown.  Vul'j.  Err.  b.  iv.  c.12. 

The  juice  both  of  the  braunches  and  hearbe  itself  as  al-so 
of  the  root,  is  singular  for  to  scour  the  jaundice,  and  all 
things  els  which  have  need  of  clensing  and 


them.— Id.  lb.  b.  xxxvi.  c.  21. 

Stale  butyr  that  hath  been  long  kept,  is  minted  in  many 
compositions  :  for  by  nature  it  is  astringent,  emollitivc,  in- 
carnative,  and  mundificative.—Id.  I 

MUNICIPAL.  >      Fr.  Municipal ;  It.  Munki- 

Municipa'lity.  f  pale  ;  Sp.  Municipal ,■  Lat. 
Mtniii-ipafis ;  Municipes,  a  munere  capiendo,  sic 
appellantur  ;  and  were  thus, — muneris  cum  populo 
Romano  honorarii  participes.  Municipalis  lex, 
qua?  propria  est  cu')usque  inunicipii.  (See  Vossius.) 
(A  bye-law.  See  Bye.)  Municipal,  as  now  used, 
is— 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  town  or  township ;  to  a 
district  of  a  certain  number  of  towns;  and  (as 
by  Blackstone  extended)  to  one  whole  state  or 
nation. 

The  greatest  part  of  this  booke  is  bestowed  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  che  colk'li'.cs  and  -'ol':e;-i,ite  houses  founded  in  this 
cittie,  for  the  professors  of  the  municipalt  or  common  law  of 
this  laud.— G.  Buck  to  Sir  Ed.  Coke.   The  Third  Universale. 

Episcopacy  is  and  hath  long  been  setled  in  this  kingdom, 
and  (as  it  were)  incorporated  into  it,  and  enwoven  into  the 
municipall  laws  of  this  land.— Bp.  Hall.   The  Modest  Offer. 

Municipal  law  is  also  "a  rule  of  Civil  conduct."  This 
distinguishes  municipal!  law  from  the  natural,  or  revealed  ; 
the  firmer  of  which  is  the  rule  of  moral  conduct,  and  tho 
latter  not  only  the  rule  of  moral  conduct,  but  also  the  rule  of 
faith.— Blackstone.  Commentaries,  s.  2.  Introd. 

We  provide  first  for  the  poor,  and  with  a  parental  solici- 
tude, we  have  not  relegated  religion  {like  something  we  were 
asrnmed  to  shew)  to  obscure  municipalities  or  rustick  vil- 
lages.— Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

MUNI'FICENT.  ^  Fr.  Munificence;  It.  Mu- 
Mctni'ficence.  [  nificenza;  Sp.Munificencia  ; 
Mcm'ficently.  f  Lat. Munificentia,— applied 
Mum'fic  J  to  liberality  or  largess,  in 

muniis  faciendis,  i.  e.  in  exhibiting  the  usual  public 
games  to  the  people  ;  and  then,  generally,  to — 
Liberality,  generosity,  bountifulness. 

That  God  doth  graciously  accept,  and  munificent! ii  recom- 
pence  our  good  works  even  with  an  incomprehensible  glory, 
wee  doubt  not.— Bp.  Hull.   The  Old  Religion,  c.  5.  s.  2. 

Who  [King  Edward  the  Sixth!  is  not  to  he  mentioned, 
without  particular  honour,  in  this  house,  which  acknow- 
ledges him  for  her  pious  and  munificent  founder. 

Alterbury,  vol.i.  Ser.  2. 

But  our  princely  guest 

Must  though  impatient,  for  a  time  defer 
Hisvovage,  that  with  due  munificence 
Our  gifts  may  be  prepar' " 


Fen  ton.  Homer  Imitated. 


Tn  thee. 


inific  ever-flaming  Love  ! 
i  hymn  united  nature  sings. 

Blacklock.   Hymn  t 


Divine  Lore 


From  a  thorough  conviction  of  this  truth,  our  munificent 
heiu-factor  Mr.  Viner,  having  employed  above  half  a  cei 
in  amassing  materials  for  new  modelling  and  rendering 
more  commodious  the  rude  study  of  the  laws  of  the  Ian " 
consigned  both  the  plan  and  execution  of  these  his  publ; 
spirited  designs  to  the  wisdom  of  his  parent  university. 

Blackstone.    Ctjinmenfarien,  vol.  i,  s.  1.  Introd. 

The  institution  of  a  school  of  statuary  in  the  house  of  a 
young  nobleman  [the  Dul.o  nf  Richmond]  of  the  first  rank 
rival5  the  boasted  munificence  of  foreign  princes. 

Jfalpole.  Anecdotes  of  fainting,  yoJ,  1  Fref. 


MUR 

MUNI'TE,  v.  ~\  Fr.  Muni,;  munition ;  It. 
Muxi'tiox.  I  Munire,  munizione ,-  Sp.  Mu- 
Mc'xiting,  n.  [nicion ;  Lat.  Munitio,  from 
Ml'xity.  (  munire,  to  emvall,  or  surround 

Mu'ximent.  with  walls,  (muris,)  to  defend, 

Muni'ficence.  J  to  fortify. 
To  defend,  to  fortify,  to  strengthen,  to  secure. 
Muniments, — securities,  writings,  evidences,  re- 
cords, as  securities  for  right  or  title. 

By  munificence,  Spenser  means  defence  or  for- 
tification, "from  munio,  and  facio :  'and  Warton 
justly  calls  it  an  injudiciously  coined  word. 

By  protra( 
might  fnrtefii 
\v<  souldiours  &  men  of  i 

The  distrover  is  come  before  thy  face,  keep  thy  munition, 
loke  to  the  way,  make  [thy]  loynes  strong  i  increase  [thy] 
strength  mightily.— Geneva  Bible,  1561.  Kahum,  ii.  1. 

The  archbishop  answered  that  hee  tooke  nothing  in  hand 
against  the  king's  peace,  and  he  was  in  armour,  &  munil.-d 
only  for  feare  of  the  king  whome  hee  coulde  not 
safely  come  vnto  to  speake. — Stow.  Hen.  IV.  an.  1405. 

This  action  of  our  death  especially 
Shows  all  a  man.     Here  only  he  is  found. 

With  what  munition  he  (lid  fortify 

Hia  heart.— Daniel.  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

Men  must  be  ware,  that  in  the  procuring  or  muniting  of 
religious  unity  they  do  not  dissolve  and  deface  the  lawes  of 
charity  and  of  humane  society. 

Bacon.  Ess 

To  those  I  may  answer,  that  I  have  put  up  these  colours 
in  deed,  that  those  vessels  I  would  speak  with,  might  not  fly 
from  pictv  'it  lit-!  sight,  as  from  an  enemy  to  pleasure,  that 
speaking' with  them,  1  might  shew  them  how  devotion 
coming  and  possessing  our  minds,  doth  rather  compose  the 
he  true  liberty  of  our  affections. 

.2. 
Upon  a  day,  as  she  him  sate  beside, 

By  chance  he  certain  minimenis  forth  drew, 
Which  yet  with  him  as  n  iieles  did  abide, 
Of  all  the  bounty  which  Bclphebe  threw 
On  him,  whilst  goodly  grace  she  c 


'  Unity  in  Religio, 


I  [do]  confess  a  Beaumont's  book  to  be 
The  bound  and  frontier  of  our  Poetry: 
And  doth  deserve  all  muniments  of  praise. 
That  art,  or  engine,  or  the  strength  can  raise. 

B.Jonson.  On  the  Poems  of  Sir  John  Beaumont. 
This  land  invaded  with  like  violence, 

And  did  themselves  through  all  the  North  display: 
Untill  that  Locrine  for  his  realmes  defence, 
Did  head  against  them  make  and  strong  munific,  ncc. 

Sncnser.   Faer^  f.'aee/te,  b.  ii.  c.  in. 


The  defenced  city  shall  be  desolate:  no  defence  or  mnni- 

l,mi  ran  keep  out  a  judgment,  when  cumiiussioned  by  God 
to  enter.— Id.  vol.  viii.  Ser.  5. 

MU'RDER,  or  ^  A.S.  Myrthriam  Goth. 
Mc'rther,  v.  Maurthrjun :   Ger.  Morden.- 

Mi'rther,  n.  I  Tlut.Moorden;  Sw. Mocrda ; 
Mu'rtherer.  I  Fr.  Meurtrir.  It  is  Tooke's 
Mu'rtiieress.  (opinion  that  the  noun  Mur- 
Mu'rthering,  „.  that  is  the  A.  S.  Morthe,  the 
Mi'rtherous.  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  A.  S. 

Mu'rderment.  )  verb  Myrr-an,  to  mar; 
(see  Mortal,  and  Morrow;)  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  Goth,  and  A.S.  verb  Maurthrjun, 
mi/rthrian,  were  formed  upon  this  third  person,  and 
the  English  noun  and  verb  from  it.  The  primitive 
meaning  of  the  Goth,  and  A.  S.  verb  is— to  dissi- 
pate, to  disperse,  to  spread  abroad,  to  scatter :  and 
Morthe,  quod  dissipat,  (sub.  vitam,)  that  which 
dissipates,  dissulccs,  and  consequentially  destroys 
life.     (  See  Mirth.)     To  murder  then  is,-— 

To  mar,  to  destroy ;  to  destroy  life,  to  kill,  or 
quell,  to  put  to  death. 

See  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 

The  kynge*s  brethren.  Aurele  and  Ambrose, 
Dradde,  for  here  eritage,  ymorlhred  for  to  be. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  110. 

More  m-nlhre  are  nas  [was  not  ere]  in  so  lute  stounde. 

Id.  p.  559. 
Suich  was  the  morthre  of  Emesham  (uor  bataile  non  it 
nas.i  Id.  p.  560. 


eesles  Tale,  v.  15,057. 


O  blessful  God  that  art  so  good  and  trewe, 

Lo  how  that  thou  bewreyest  mordre  alway 

Mordre  wol  out,  that  see  we  day  by  (' 

Chaucer.  The  Xoru.cs  Pr, 


Shew  fauour  lady  and  be  not  merciless, 
Least  ye  be  called  a  common  murderess. 

The  Sine  Ladies  worth;/.  Imputed  t 


Lo  this,  quod  he, 

My  ladie  Dionyse  hath  bede, 

Thou  shalt  be  murdred  in  this  stede. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 
Slain  is  the  mordrer  and  the  mordrice 
Through  very  trouth  of  rightwisnesse. — Id.  Lb. 
The  iustice  of  bloude  shall  flee  the  mnrlherer,  as  tone  as 
e  fyndeth  hym.— Bio/e,  1551.  lumbers,  c.  35. 


With  the  slaughter  and  murdermente  of  howe  manye  per- 
sons, is  the  seigniourie  of  some  one  citie  now  and  then 
gotten  into  mennes  handes  and  possession  ? — Ldal.  Lu.ke.cA. 

Evan.  Am  I  still  hated? 
Hast  thou  no  end,  O  fate,  of  my  affliction  ! 
Was  1  ordain'd  to  be  a  common  murdrestT, 
And  of  the  best  men  too. 

Beaum.  #  Flctch.  A  Wife  for  a  Monelh,  Act  V.  «e.  1. 

:  was  made  for  the  murlhering  of 


coward  (said  the  Emperor  Mauritius]  then 
-Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.v.  c.  2.  s.  3. 
The  first  great  disturbance  in  the  world  after  the  fall  of 
man  was  by  a  murderer;  whom  the  vengeance  of  God 
pursued  to  that  degree,  that  he  professed  that  his  punish- 
ment was  greater  than  he  could  bear,  though  he  himself 
could  not  say,  that  it  was  greater  than  he  had  deserved. 


,  vol. 


.  Ser.  2. 


,  nullo  seiente.  clam 


He  delights  to  commission  his  curse  to  arrest  a  bloody 
Ahab,  just  as  he  is  going  to  take  possession  of  the  price  of 
blood,  and  to  dash  out  the  brains  of  a  murderous  Abimelecb. 
in  the  very  head  of  his  army.— Id.  lb. 

Diana's  vengeance  on  the  victor  shown, 

The  murdress  mother  and  consuming  son. 

Dryden.  Palamon  $  Arcite. 

The  name  of  murder  (as  a  crime]  was  anciently  applied 
only  to  the  secret  killing  of  another ;    (which  the  word 
mocrda   signifies  in  the  Teutonic  language; 
defined,  homieidium  quod  nullo  fid 
perpetrator.— Blackstone.  Commentaries,  D.  iv.  c.  1*. 

This  [amercement]  was  an  ancient  usage  among  the 
Goths  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  who  supposed  the  neigh- 
bourhood, unless  they  produced  the  murderer,  to  have  per- 
petrated or  at  least  connived  at  the  murder :  and,  aecoidmg 
to  Bracton.  was  introduced  into  this  kingdom  by  king 
Canute,  to  prevent  his  countrymen  the  Danes  from  being 
privily  murdered  by  the  English.— Id.  lb. 

Cruel  with  guilt,  and  daring  with  despair, 

The  midnight  murdrcr  bursts  the  faithless  bar 

Invades  the  sacred  hOUI  of  silent  rest. 


And  leaves,  i 


i  dagger  i 


MURE,  v. 
Ml'ral. 

Mti'RALED. 

Mi/rage. 

Mu'f 


And  ho  so  morthrerth  a  goud  i 


!  thynketh  in  myn  i: 


Fr.  Murer,  muraille ;  It.  Mu- 
rare,  murale ;  Sp.  Murar,  mural; 
Lat.  Murus,  a  wall,  muralis. 
Murus,  anciently  written  ma?rus, 
3,  n.  )  is  derived  by  Sca'liger  and  Vossius 
from  Gr.  Motpa,  pars,  rata  scilicet  cujusque  civis 
pars,—Scaliyer;  quia  quisque  pro  rata  parte 
muros,  extruebat,  reficiebat,  ac  tutaoatur. 

To  wall  or  emvall, — to  compass  or  surround 
with  walls  ;  to  fortify,  to  strengthen  ;   to  enclose, 
to  shut  up. 
At  last,  when  as  he  found  his  force  to  shrinefce, 
And  rage  to  quaile,  he  tooke  a  muzzle  strong 
Of  surest  yron.  made  with  many  a  linke  ; 
Therewith  he  mured  up  his  mouth  along, 
And  therein  shut  up  his  hi  isphemous  long. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  11. 
the 
set  a  door  before  my  lips;  a  door,  not  a 
he  would  not  hi 
sions.— Bp.  Hall.  Ser. 

Other  durst  not  front  the  battle  of  the  Macedonians, 
wh.eh  was    so  strangle   imbatteled  on  every  side,  and  so 

miircrf  in  with  a  v.  all  of  pikes, 

on  every  side  £ 


Agesilaus  his  [l'ausanias]  father  pursued  him  into  the 
temple  of  Minerva  called  Calcicecos,  whither  he  tied  for 
sanctuary;  "here  he  caused  the  .lo,.r..  .it  the  temple  lo  bo 
mtirfi  up  with  brick,  and  so  famished  turn  to  death. 

Holland.  Plvtanh,  jt..  1\i 


Walla  ore  either  entire  and  continual,  or  intermitted ;  the 
entire  muring  is  by  writers  diversly  distinguished. 

ReliquicB  Woitoniana,  p.  19. 

Moreover,  hee  [Dentatus]  woon  26  crowns  or  triumphant 
chaplets,  wherof  14  were  civick,  for  rescuing  of  Roman 
citizens  in  jeopardie  of  death  :  8  of  beaten  gold  ;  three  other 


7,  fur  l 


r  the  t 
Holland.  Plin 


Where  you  desire  mum/ fruit-trees  should  spread,  garnish, 
and  bear/cut  smoothly  off  the  next  unbearing  branch. 

Evelyn.  Kalcndarium  Hor tense.  January. 

These  the  bold  Briton  mows, 

Dauntless  as  deities  exempt  from  fate, 

Ardent  to  deck  his  brows  with  mural'd  gold, 

Or  civic  wreath  of  oak.the  victors  meed.— Phil  JJW.Ci Malta. 

MURK.     See  Mirk. 

MU'RMUR,  v.  "j       Fr.  Murmurer ;  It.  Mormo- 
Mu'rmur,  n.         I  rare;    Sp.  Murmurar ;    Lat. 
Murmura'tion.   \Murmurave ;     Gr.  Mop/xvpctv, 
Mu'rmurer.         [  properly  spoken   of   flowing 
Mu'rmuring,  n.      waters,   a  little    roughened. 
Mu'rmurous.      J  Vossius  does  not  think,  from 
the  verb  Mup-ciy,  to  flow,  but  formed  from  the 
sound,  in  which  opinion  he  was  preceded  by  Varro 
and  Quintilian.     (See  Sibilant.)      And  the  ap- 
plication certainly  is — 

To  make  the  noise,  to  utter  the  sound  of  roughly 
or  hoarsely  flowing  water ;  or  a  similar  noise  or 
sound  :  to  utter  an  indistinct,  continuous,  hoarse 
sound:  (met.)  to  utter  the  sounds  of  complaint, 
repining  or  discontent ;  to  complain,  to  repine. 


■;\ii..:  i 


:..:■>! 


The  Squieres  Tale, 


Murmur  also  is  oft  among  servants  and  grutchen  when 
lir  soveralnes  bidden  hem  do  leful  thinges. 

Id.  The  Pcrsones  Tale,  p.  156. 
And  with  that  soun  he  herd  a  nan  muring 
Ful  low  and  dim,  that  sayde  thus,  "  victorie." 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2435. 
Hir  name  is  murmitre  and  compleint, 
Ther  can  no  man  hir  chere  peint 
To  sette  a  glad  semblant  t  he  rim— Go  wer.  Con.  A.  b,  i. 

But  wordes  dare  I  speake  none, 
Wherof  she  might  be  displeased  : 
Rut  in  myne  herte  I  am  diseased 
With  many  a  murmour,  God  to  wote.— Id.  lb. 

Make  ye  no  murmuracion. 
Though  I  write  after  this  facion. 

Skclton.  The  Boke  of  Colin  Clout. 

Those  murmurers  against  God,  as  soone  as  they  repented 
Fere  healed  of  their  deadly  woundes,  thorough  lookynge  'in 
he  brasen  serpent  onely,  without  medicine  or  any  other 
lelp. —  Tyndall.    Ji'orkes,  p.  14. 

Croat  murmoryng  ther  arose  in  Inglande  bitwene  the 
loble  heros  and  jr*  kyngs  cousell. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  6. 
The  silver- 


i   lir'   1 


:the-t 


Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  ii.  c.  12 

But  ae  they  shewed  themselues  no  lesse  than  ingrat  infi 

dels  in  the  behalfe,  so  the  Lord  considered  their  vnthankfull 

nesse,   and   gaue  them   euer  since   such  scarsitie,  as  tb< 

greatest  murmurers  haue  now  the  least  store. 

Holinshed.  The  Description  of  England,  b.  iii.  c.  8 
But  with  his  clownish  hands  their  tender  wings 
He  brusheth  oft,  and  oft  doth  mar  their  murmurings. 


Spen 


What,  if  God,  willing  to  show  the  riches  of  his  mercy,  calls 
and  accepts  of  some  at  the  very  last  hour  of  the  day.  and  re- 
wards them  equally  with  those  that  came  in  at  first;  have 
we  any  thing  to  reply  against  such  a  proceeding,  or  to  carp 
at  his  justice,  or  murmur  at  our  brother's  felicity. 

South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  7. 

By  long  obedience  he  contest 

That  serving  her  was  to  be  blest. 

Ye  murmurers,  let  True  evince 

That  men  are  beasts,  and  dogs  havR  sense  ! 

Prior.  True's  Epitaph. 

This  should  silence  the  proud  regrets  and  murmurings  of 
Our  hearts,  at  the  absoluteness  of  God's  decrees  and  'pur- 
poses :  for  why  may  not  his  decree  be  as  absolute  as  his 
power?—  S.wth,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  9. 


t  the  r. 


MUS 

MURR.     )      Skinner,— from  Lat. Mori;  Min- 
Mu'rrain.  fshew, — from  Gr.  Mapatu-etu,   tabes- 
cere.     It  is  from  the  A.  $.  Myrr-an,  to  mar;  to 
dissipate,  to  destroy. 

The  old  noun  murr,  was  applied  to  that  which 
mars  or  destroys,  (sc.  the  speech  or  utterance.) 
Murrain, — to  that  which  destroys  life  :  a  destruc- 
tive disease,  plague,  pestilence. 


The  hanrle  of  the  Lord  shal  be  vpon  thy  catel  which  thou 
hast  in  ye  felde,  with  a  mighty  great  morayne. 

Bible,  1551.  Exodus,  c.  9. 
The  wodhacke  that  singeth  churre 
Horsly  as  hee  had  the  murre. 

Skelton.  The  Boke  of  Philip  Sparrow. 

Empedocles  is  of  this  advice,  that  together  with  the  respi- 
ration of  the  lights  odours  also  are  intromitted  and  let  in  : 
when  as  then  the  said  respiration  is  not  performed  at  liberty 


,  and  such  like 


-Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  685. 


This  plague  of  mvrrchi  continued  twenty-eight  yeare  ere 
t  ended,  and  was  the  first  rot  that  euer  was  in  England. 

Slow.  Edw.  I.  an.  1257. 
His  cattle  must  of  rot  and  murren  die, 
Blotches  and  blaines  must  ali  his  flesh  emboss, 
And  all  his  people.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  book  he  relates  the  diseases  Ind- 
ent to  cattle ;  and  ends  with  the  description  of  a  fatal 
lurrain  that  formerly  raged  among  the  Alps. 

Dryden.  Gcorgics,  b.  iii.  Argument. 


MU'RREY,  adj.  )       From   Fr.  Moree,   morel, 
Mu'rrey,  n.  fmoreau;     It.  Morello;     Sp. 

Morado,  so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  Moors, 
(sc.)  obscure  or  dark;  or  rather  from  the  colour  of 
the  mulberry,  (mori,)  verging  from  red  towards 
black,  (  Skinner. )     Menage  prefers  the  former. 


i  their  mantles  of 
Edw.  IV.  an.  147G. 

The  leaves  of  some  trees  tume  a  little  murray  or  reddish  J 
and  they  be  commonly  young  leaves  that  do  so. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Hislorie,  §512. 

So  stibium  or  glass  of  antimony,  appears  somewhat  red  in 
glass,  but  in  its  powder  yellow;  so  painted  glass  of  a  san- 
guine red  will  not  ascend  in  powder  above  a  murrey. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 


On  the  other  side  with  a  shippe,  called  the  Tryumphe, 
with  a  case  of  mnrrni  velvet,  weighing  three  score  and  thir- 
teen ounces.—  Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  App. 

And  add  beside  a  mnrry-co\om'd.  vest, 
Which,  in  their  places,  may  receive  the  pest. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  6. 


Mo 


MU'RRION 

MU'SCADEL.   ^       Fr.  Muscadel,  muscat;  It. 

Mu'scadine,  adj.    > Moscatello,  so  called  either 

Mu'scadine,  n.  J  from  their  scent  of  jnusk,  or 
because  flies  (muscce)  feed  eagerly  upon  them; 
in  confirmation  of  the  latter  the  Uvce  Apiance  of 
Pliny  are  referred  to.  See  Menage  and  Shinner  ,■ 
and  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

And  at  night  to  banquet  with  dew  (as  they  say)  of  all 
maner  of  fruits  and  confections,  marmelade,  succad,  grene 
ginger,  comfeittes  siii^r  plate,  with  malmesay  and  romney 
burnt  with  su.'.ir.  svnnmon  .v  clone*,  with  hastarde,  mus- 
cadell  and  ipocrasic—  Tyndall.    U'urkes,  p.  229. 


As  touching  the 


wines,  (Apiana?)  the-.-  torv.e 
that  name  of  bees,  which  are  so  much  delighted  in  them, 
and  desirous  to  settle  and  feed  of  them. 

Holland.  PHnie,  b.  xiv.  c.  2. 

Most  decoctions  of  astringent  plants,  of  what  colour  soever, 
do  leave  in  the  liquor  a  deep  and  muscadine  red. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  12. 
This  will  buy  brawn  this  Christmas  vet,  and  muscadine. 

Beaum.  <§•  Fletch.  The  Loyal  Subject,  Act  hi.  hc  ■!. 
The  fluid  and  finer  part  of  the  mixture  passing  through 
in  the  form  of  a  liquor,  hiah  coloured 
dine. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  118. 

MU'SCLE.  Vr.  Muscle;  Sp.  Musculo ,-  Lat. 
Muscufus,  ab  similitudine  aliqua  maris.  Vossius, — 
a  tenui,   quo   mures   referunt,  strepitu.     Junius, 


MUS 

who  observes  that  fives  was  the  general  denomina- 
tion of  shell-fish,  atro  rov  jj,vclv,  from  their  shutting 


icrs  Ptouhman,  p.  152. 

A  muskell  in  a  blewe  shell,  bad  enclosed  a  margaTite 
perle,  the  most  precious,  and  best  that  euer  EOforn  came  in 
my  sight.— Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Low,  b.  i. 

The  mussel  often  trimm'd 

With  orient  pearl  within,  as  thereby  Nature  show'd, 
That  she  some  secret  good  had  on  that  shell  beatow'd. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  6.  25. 

Eslif.  And  here's  a  chain  of  whitings'  eyes  for  pearls, 
A  muscle-monger  would  have  made  a  better. 
Beaum.  §  Fletch.  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  Activ.  sc.  1. 

MU'SCLE.        ^       Fr.  Muscle  ;    It.  Muscolo ; 

Mu'scelling,  n.  I   Sp. Musculo;  Lat. Muscuhts ; 

Mc'scular.  V-  Gr.  Mvs;  because  it  resem- 

Muscula'rity.     I  bles  a  skinned  mouse,  or  the 

Mu'sculous.        J  fishsocalled.   (  See  Vossius.) 

More    probably  from  the  Greek  verb  Mueiv,   to 

cover ;  because  the  muscles  cover  or  clothe  the 

bones.     Cotgrave  calls  the  Fr. — 

Muscle, — the  instrument  of  voluntary  motion, 
compounded  of  sinews,  veins,  arteries,  tendons, 
and  flesh,  and  having  a  skin  peculiar  to  itself. 

And  with  fell  tooth  accustomed  to  blood, 
Launched  his  thi-,h  with  zo  mischievous  might 
That  it  both  bone  and  muscles  ryved  quight. 

Spenser.  Astrophet. 

The  tendinous  [fibres]  are  parallel  and  direct  between  the 

two  ends  of  a  muscule.     And  upon  these  the  far  greater 

doth  depend. 


Grew.  Cosmo.  Sa> 


.14. 


The  guts  of  a  sturgeon,  taken  out  and  cut  to  pieces,  will 
still  move,  which  may  depend  upon  their  great  thickness 

and  muscularity.— Id.  Museum. 

Yea,  and  withall,  it  [the  baine  or  bath]  doth  mitigate  and 
cause  to  vanish  and  passe  away  the  secret  lassitudes  of  the 
musculous  members.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  509. 

She  [Sculpture]  saw  the  head, 

Breathing  the  hero,  small,  of  Grecian  size, 
Scarce  more  extensive  than  the  sinewy  neck  ; 
The  spreading  shoulders,  muscular  and  broad. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  v. 
The  uvous  coat  or  iris  of  the  eye  hath  a  musculous  power, 
and  can  dilate  and  contract  that  round  hole  in  it,  called  the 
pupil  or  sight  of  the  eye.— Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

And  therefore  almost  the  whole  musculous  flesh  of  the 
body  is  bestow'd  upon  the  tail  and  back,  and  serves  for  the 
vibration  of  the  tail,  the  heaviness  and  corpulency  of  the 
water,  requiring  a  great  force  to  divide  it.—  Id.  lb.  pt.  i. 

[Isaac  Fuller]  understood  the  anatomic  part  of  Painting. 
perhaps  equal  to  Michael  Angelo,  following  it  so  close,  that 
he  was  very  apt  to  make  the  muscelting  too  strong  and  pro- 
minent.— Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  Hi.  c.  1. 


MUSE,  v    ^       Fr.Muser,  musard ,-  It.  Musare; 

Muse,  n.        I  in  Dutch  Muysen.     From   Lat. 

Mu'sard.       I  Mussare,  or  Gr.  Mi/fw,  from  fivetv. 

Mu'ser.         >  claudere,  (Skinner.)     It  is  mc-re 

Mu'seful.     I  probably  formed  upon  the  noun 

Mu'seless.    I  muse,  Lat.  Musa .-  and  intended 

Mu'sing,  n.  J  to  denote  (see  Amuse,  and 
Mdsick)— 

To  follow  the  Muses,  to  be  contemplative  or 
thoughtful,  as  one  who  follows  the  Muses;  to 
meditate,  dwell  upon,  keep  the  mind  fixed  or  em- 
ployed upon  ;  to  weigh,  to  ponder. 

Musard,— one  who  muses  or  spends  his  time  in 
musing ,•  a  dreamer. 

Muse,  the  noun,  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
poet. 

Comen  is  the  Sarazin  to  speke  with  Sir  Edward, 

Clad  in  clothes  fyn,  himself  is  a  mosard. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  229. 


The  more  ich  muse  ther  o 

Farisees  hirden  the  puple 

And  whanne  he  hadde  seide  these  thingis  iewes  wenten 
out  fro  him  and  hadden  mych  questioun,  either  miMM 
p,mong  hemsilf,— Id.  Dedis,  c,  28, 


MUS 


s  owne  shadow  so, 

That  at  last  he  strafe  for  wo.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
O  lady  mine,  that  called  art  Cleo, 
Thou  be  my  spede  fro  1 


Me  needeth  here  none  c 


i  forth,  and  my  Muse, 


Id.  Troll.  $•  Cres.  b.  ii. 
,  hold  thee  for  musarde.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


Gower.  Con. . 


To  mute  in  his  philnsonhii 

Sole  without  companie. 

As  he  laye  musynge  on  a  nyght 

Of  the  tidinges,  which  he  herde. 

He  thought  assaic  liowe  that  it  ferde.  Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

Sir,  leave  your  musyng  and  come  into  ye  hall,  if  it  please 
you,  your  dinner  is  ail  redy. 

Berncrs.  Froissarl.  Cronyele,  vol.  i.  c.  77. 

At  this  question,  all  the  Lords  sate  sore  astonied.  musing 
much  by  whom  this  question  should  be  meant,  01  which 
euery  man  wist  himselfe  cleere.— Stow.  Edw.  V.  an.  H83. 

So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  favour  my  destin'd  urn: 

And.  as  he  passes,  turn 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  mv  sable  shroud. 

Milton.  Lycidas. 

And  touching  this  matter,  it  is  reported  that  the  theater 
being  full  of  people,  l'lioi  i  ei  v., i  :  .:  :  I  oie  upon  the 
scaifold  where  the  players  played,  and  w-;is  in  creat  muse 
with  himself :  whereupon.,  ■■  I ■ : ■  m    in 


cupied  about  somewhat. 


and  unbookish  they 
Unlicens'd  Printing. 


Millon. 

There  flowry  hill  ITvmcttus,  with  the  sound 
Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 
To  studious  musing.  Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

The  morning,  we  know,  is  commonly  said  to  be  a  friend 
to  the  Muses,  but  a  morning's  draught  is  never  so. 

Souili,  vol.  iv    Ser.  S. 


Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xviii, 


Sav.  scenes  ot  science,  sav,  io">i  naunieu  stream, 
(For  oft  my  Muw-b;l  steps  cii.1,1  tliou  behold) 

How  on  thy  haul:*  I  rilled  every  [heme. 
That  Fancy  fabled  in  her  Age  of  gold. 

Mason,  Elegy  3.  To  Hurd. 

MU'SET.      Steevens  refers  to  the  Fr.  Trowe, 
in  Cotgrave, — "  A  gap  or  muset  in  a  hedge." 
The  many  mutiU  through  lie-  which  he  goes, 

And  like 'a  labyrinth  to  anme  his  foes. 

Shakespeare.  Venus  ,y  Adonis. 

MUSE'UM.  Gr.  Mouo-etoi/,  a  place  dedicated 
to  the  Muses,  to  literature,  to  philosophy;  to  the 
preservation  of  rare  and  curious  articles. 

Of  museums,  galleries  of  paintings  and  statues,  public 

libraries,  fce.  I  need  only  say  that  thee  eaist  in  almost  every 
town  in  Italy,  and  open  an  ample  held  to  Ihe  exercise  of 
Observation  and  curiosity. — Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  Prcl.  Dis. 

MU'SHROOM.  Fr.  Mouscheron.  Salmasius 
thinks  they  are  so  called — a  mttsco,  because  they 

grow ubi  brevissima  est  herba,  et  plerumque  non- 

nisi  muscus,  where  the  herbage  is  very  short,  and 
scarcely  aught  except  moss-.     Applied  (met. )  to— 

Any  thing  of  sudden  growth  from  lowly  origin. 

The  mushrooms  have  two  strange  properties;  the  one  that 

they  yeeld  so  delicious  a  meat  ;  ll tlier.  tli.it  they  come  up 

so  hastily,  as  in  a  night,  and  yet  they  are  unsown. 

Bacon.  Nalurall  Historic,  §  546. 

Mean  while  the  king  did 

spring 


MUS 

ea  notione,  qui  slgnificat  eupide1  ac  cum  impetu  in 
aliqnid  fcrri,  to   be  borne  along  with  eagerness 
d  violence.     See  in  Vossius  other  conjectures, 
and  the  quotation  from  Taylor's  Plato. 

n,  p.  189. 


MUS 


For  the  armony 

And  sweet  accord  was  so  good  m 
That  the  uoice  to  angel 


.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 


)  the  i 


And  of  » 

In  man's  voyce  or  sot'te  or  sharpe, 

Tint  fonde  juball.  Golfer.  Con.  A 

And  she,  more  sweet  then  any  bird  on  bough 

Would  oftentimes  emongst  them  bear  a  part, 
And  strive  to  passe  (as  she  could  well  enough) 

Their  native;  eiiewe/.e  hv  her  skilful  art. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  i 
Therein  the  merry  birds  of  everye  sorte 

Chaunted  alowd  their  i  ie  ttrcfull  harmonee, 
And  made  amongst  themselves  a  sweete  consort, 
That  quickned  the  dull  spright  with  musical  comfo 


The  sweet  Iip'il  -Mors  musically  frighted, 
Singing  their  fears,  are  fearfully  i 

Crashaw.  Musics  Duel. 

And  I  thinke 

The  nightingale  if  she  should  sing  by  day 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 


It.  Moschctlo 


■  the  trembling  music  floats, 
s  triumphant  swell  the  notes  : 
i.e'i,  so  loud,  and  yet  so  clear, 
i  -els  lean  from  heaven  to  hear. 

Pope.  The  Temple  of  Fame. 
:  bells, 


How  soft  the  music  of  those  1 

Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 

In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away, 

Now  pealing  h..ul  again  and  louder  still, 

Clear  ami  ei.tea.us,  as  the  gale  conies  on  1 

Cooper.  Task,  b.  vi. 
Thine  too  those  musically  failing  founts, 
To  slake  the  clammy  lip.  Dyer.  Ruins  of  Rome. 

The  peculiar  mtisicahie's  of  the  first  of  these  lines,  in 


The  name  of  the  Muses,  and  vni.vssrilly  thai  of 
was  derived,  as   it   seems,   from  wutotti.i,   to  iuilllirc,  and 
fiom  investigation  and  philosophy. 

Z'u^or.   The  Cralylus  of  Plato. 

MUSK.  )      Fr.  Muse ;  It.  Musdilo  :  Low  Lat. 

Mu'sky.  J  Muscus ;  in  Arabic  Moscli,  or  musvh. 
The  word  is  applied  to  a  perfumed  substance  said 
to  be  obtained  from  an  animal  of  the  same  name. 
Mushj, — 

Sweetly  scented  or  perfumed,  sweetly  odorife- 
rous, fragrant. 

Their  vessels  of  yuory  comprehemletli  ol  their  combes, 
tluir  intake  ballcs,  their  pomander  pottes,  &c. 

Bale.   Image  of  bathe  Churches,  pt.  iii. 

And  yet,  as  Paracelsus  encourageth,  otdure  makes  the 
best  mink,  and  from  the  most  fetid  substances  may  be 
drawn  the  most  odoriferous  essences. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  25. 

And  though  the  problem  of  Aristotle  enquire  why  none 
smeU  sweet  beside  Ihe  parde  !  yet  later  discoveries  add 
divers  sorts  of  monkeys,  the  civit  cat  and  gazela,  from 
•which  our  musk  proceed'eth. — Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

There  eternal  Summer  dwells, 

And  West  winds,  with  musky  wing, 
Atiout  the  cedarn  alleys  fling 
'  ,'s  balmy  smells. 


MU'SKET.  "\      Fr.  Mosquei; 

Muskete'er.    >  Sp.  ifosquelc. 

Musketo'on.  J  A  very  small  species  of  hawk 
was  so  called,  from  moschetto,  a  little  fly,  or  a 
troublesome  stinging  fly,  as  Warburton  expresses 
it.  And  a  musltcl  (or  small  gun)  is  supposed  to  be 
a  further  consequential  usage. 

II  a  foe. 

mas  Coryal's  Crudities. 

He  will  never  come  within  the  signe  of  it,  the  sight  of  a 
cassock,  or  a  musl.el-rest  againe. 

B.Janson.  Eeery  Mun  in  his  Humour,  Act  ii.  ac.5. 

Colonel  Thomas  Morgan  :  whose  veteran  troops  were  the 
first  perfect  harquebusiers  of  our  nation,  and  the  first  who 
taught  us  to  like  tiie  musket. 

Oldys.   Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 

Ttalegh  leaving  his  gaily,  took  eight  muskrlicrs  in  hi] 
barge,  and  with  Gilford  and  Calfield  in  their  wherries, 
having  eight  muskeliers  more,  enler'd  the  mouth  of  that 
river.— Id.  lb. 

Quoth  he,  "My  head's  not  made  of  brass, 
As  Friar  Bacon's  noddle  was  ; 
Nor  like  the  Indian's  scull  so  tough, 
That,  authors  say,  'twas  musket-proof." 

Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 


r'd  upon  him  (as  he  [John  L'Isle]  was  i 
ompanied  with  the  chief  magistracy,) 


MU'SLIX.  It.  MosseUne.  Fr.  Mnusselin.— so 
called  from  a  town  in  Mesopotamia  named  Mous- 
sii!,  where  muslin  was  first  manufactured. 


i  needles  useless  lie, 
rross  the  counter  fly. 

Gay.    Trivia,  \ 


MUSS.  Fr.  Mouschc ;  the  play  called  musse.  \ 
Mr.  Narcs  observes,  that  mussc  is  one  of  Gara-  J 
gantua's  games,  (b.  i.  c.  21 ;)  and  is  mentioned 
again,  (b.  iii.  c.  40.)  "  a  Muscho  inventore."  la 
our  poets  it  is  used  as  equivalent  to — 

A  scramble. 

Authority  melts  me  of  late.    When  T  cried,  hoa, 

Like  holes  vnto  a  :.  u-.se,  Lings  would  start  forth, 

And  cry,  "  your  will." 

Shakespeare.  Antony  §•  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  sc.  11. 


falls  with  his  basket.) 
Cole.  Gods  so  !  a  musse,  a  muss*,  a  musse,  a  musse. 
(Cokes  falls  a  scrambling,  &c.) 
B.Jonson.  Bartholomew  Fayre,  Activ. 

than  half  the  town. 
Bryden.  Prol.  to  the  Widow  Ranter.  (By  Mrs.  Behn,  1 


llaitlilo  and  can  no  sooner  r 


lie-left  Treland.  being  the 
and  vpstart  weedes  (that 
night)  did  chiefly  prosper. 

Id.  Hen.  VII.  p.  US. 


But  as  for  such  mi'-.hronm  divines,  who  start  up  of  a 
den,  we  do  not  usually  find  their  success  so  good 
recommend  their  practice.— South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  1. 


MU'SICK.      ^)       Fr. 
Mu'sical.  (  Musi 

Mo'stCALLY.  f  Mot/ff 

Mo'sicalness.  J  J.  Set 


'.  Musique ;    It.   and   Sp. 

Musica ;     Lat.  Muslcn ;     Gr. 

K-n,    from    iiovaot,    musa. 

Scaliger, — fiom  /j.wai  or  fiaos, 


Nard 

The  glowing  viol 


Milton.  Comus. 


and  the  well  atth 


Jove  !  what  a  coyle  these 

chase  another's  delight  ?    fi 

odours,  have  ever  the  Last  s 

B.Jonsoi 


take  to,  to  pur- 
themselves,  who  bear  the 
s  of  them. 

itilhia's  Revels,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 


In  due  proportion  mix'd,  proclaim'c 


With  musky,  nectar-trickling  wing, 
(In  the  new  world's  first  dawning  spring! 
To  gather  balm  of  choicest  dews.  J 
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MU  ST.  Anciently  written  mote,  mostr.  A.  S. 
Mot,  most  :  Get*.  Mussen  ,•  Dut.  Morten,  maetten. 
The  old  Eng.  Mote;  A.S.Mot:  Ger.  Mussen, 
were  used  as  we  now  use  both  may  and  must, 
(posse,  oportere,  neccsse  esse,)  and  are  of  the 
same  origin  as  moupht,  mote,  (qv. ) 

To  be  hehoveful,  needful,  necessary  :  to  be 
bound  or  obliged  ;  to  be  under  a  necessity. 

"  We  mote,"  he  sayde.  "be  hardy,  &  stal  worthe.  &  wyse, 
Gef  we  wol  habb  oure  lyf,  and  holde  oure  franchise." 

R.  Gloucester,  p,  15& 

Foriflpreche  Ihe  gospel  e-lnrie  is  not  tome,  for  nedelicbj 
I  mole  doon  it ;  for  wo  to  me  if  I  preche  not  th     . 

Wiclif.  1  Corynlh.  eft 
For  this  ve  knowen  al  so  wcl  as  I. 
Who  so  shall  telle  a  tale  after  a  man. 
He  mosle  reherse,  as  neielie  as  ever  be  can. 

Chaua  r.  Th)  Kuijhtit  Tale,  v.  784. 
On  of  us  two  mojl  howen  doutelees  : 
And  sith  a  man  is  more  rc-Mii.able 
Than  woman  i.s,  vc  „e,,/,  a  ben  sutTrahle. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tate,  V.60M. 
Whereof  they  muslcn  ofnecessitee. 
As  for  that  itLhl  d-  patten  eonipanie. 

Id.  The  Xonnes  Precsles  Tale,  v.  14,998. 
As  ever  mole  I  drinken  win  or  ale, 
Who  so  is  rebel  to  my  jugement, 
Shal  pay  for  allc  that  by  the  wav  is  spent. 

Id.  The  Knighlcs  Tale,  V.  SM. 
This  open  thyngo  whirhe  is  befalle 
Concllulelh  hym  by  such  a  wey. 
That  he  the  faith  vioste  uedes  obey. — Gower,  Con.A.b.0, 


As  toiicliins-  !'in<><  or  : 


MUS 

The  musMliree  times  together;  I  wear  as  sharp  steel  as 
another  man,  and  my  fox  bites  as  deep.  mnsled.  inv  dear 
brother.—  Bcaum,  «■  Flitch.  A  Kin},  and  no  King,  Act  IV. 

Much  thou  hast  yet  to  see,  but  I  perceive 

Thy  mortal  sight  to  f.ii'e  ;  objects  divine 

Must  needs  iinpaire  the  wearie  human  sense. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xn. 

Or  systems  possible,  if 'tis  confest 

That  wisdom  infinite  must  form  the  best, 

Where  all  mini  fall  or  not  coherent  be, 

And  all  that  rises,  rise  in  due  degree  ; 

Then,  in  the  s.  ale  of  reasoning  life,  'tis  plain, 

There  must  bo,  s.iiucwhi  re,  such  a  Mil  as  man. 

Pope.  Essay  on  man,  Ep.  1, 
■Where  then  shall  Hope  and  Fear  their  objects  find! 
Must  dull  suspence  corrupt  the  sta-nant  mind? 
Mm!  helpless  man.  in  ignorance  sedate. 
Roll  rtarklimr  down  the  torrent  of  his  late? 
Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise. 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  ? 

Johnson.   Vanity  of  Human  71  ishes. 

MUST.  Fr.  Mouste ;  It.  and  Sp.  Mosto  ;  Lat. 
Mustum ,  Gr.  Mo<rx»s,  young,  new.  Mustum  is 
applied  to  any  thing,  not  wine  merely,  new.  Must, 
in  F.nglish,  to— 

New  wine,  or  other  fermented  liquor,  in  its 
uncleansed  state. 

And  othirc  scomyden,  and  seiden  for  these  men  ben  ful 
of  must.—  Wiclif.  Dedis,c.2. 

the  first  and  principall 
lyeth  in  this,  That  some  by  nature  are 
white,  others   blacke,  and  others   againe  of  a  mixt  colour 
between  them  both. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxiii.  c.  1. 

The  must,  of  pallid  hue,  declares  the  soil 

Devoid  of  spirit  ;  wretched  he.  that  quaffs 

Such  wheyish  liquors;   oft  with  colic  pangs. 

With  pungent  colio  paugs  distress'd  he'll  roar. 

And  toss,  and  turn,  and  curse  th'  unwholsome  draught. 
J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

MUST,  v.    "\       From  the  Fr.  Moiser ;    Lat. 

Mu'stv.  V  Mttc-ere — 

Mu'stiness.  J  To  be  or  become  foul,  by  con- 
finement from  air,  or  by  disuse  ;  to  be  or  become 
fusty,  stale,  stagnant. 

WhS  bis  worries  be  wel  sifted,  men  shall  find  little  fine 

muclie  as  to  fed?  either  horse  or  ho?ges. 

Sir  T.  More.   Worha,  p.  694. 
Pistachoes,  so  they  be  good,  and  not  musty  joyned  with 
almonds  in  almond  miik;  are  an  excellent  nourisher. 

Bacon.  Nalurall  Historic,  §uu. 
Petil.  Any  mirth, 
And  any  way.  of  any  subject.  Junius, 

Bcaum.  $  Fletch.  Bonduca,  Acti.  sc.  1. 
Then  be  thinks  of  Parnassus,  and  Helicon  streams, 
And  of  old  mnstii  hards  mumbles  over  their  names; 
Talks  much  to  himself  of  one  Phoebus  Apollo, 
And  a  parcel  of  folk  that  in  's  retinue  follow. 

Bijrom.  The  Poetaster. 

MUSTA'CHE.  \      Fr. Moustache ;  U.Moetac- 
Musta'chio.         (  chio ;      Sp.    Mostacho ;     Gr. 
Mucrraf,  the  upper  lip,  and  hair  growing  upon  it. 
The  hair  or  beard  grown  upon  the  upper  lip. 


They  not  over-wise  brought  word  that  the  (lube's  army 
were  most  of  Ibem  priests  ;  lot-  thev  saw  their  faces  all  over 
shaven  ;  the  English  then  using  to  let  grow  on  their  upper 
lip  large  mustachios,  as  did  anciently  the  Britons. 

Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  iv. 

MU'STARD.     Fr.  Moustarde ;   It.  Mostaria ,- 

Sp.  Mostaza  ,•  a  muslo  et  ardore,  (J.  Scaliger.) 
See  Menage,  Diet. 

The  kyngdome  of  beauen  is  lyke  unto  a  grayne  of  mus- 
tnrde  seed  which  a  man  taketh  and  soweth  in  his  felde, 
which  is  the  least  of  all  seedes.— Bible,  1551.  Mall,  c.  13. 

As  for  the  mustard  that  sprung  up  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 

it  have  been  brought  down  in  the  channels  l,\  the  Hoods, 
and  so  being  thro.vn  up  the  banks,  together  with  the  earlh, 
might  germinate  and  grow  there.—  Ray.  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

MUSTER,  v.\  Ger.  Mustem;  Dut.  Mon- 
Mu'strr,  n.  I  steren ;  Siv.  Moenstra.  An- 
ciently written  Mostre.  It.  Mnstrare ;  Fr.  Fa: 
un  mnnstre :  Sp.  Hnzer  una  Muestra;  from  the 
Lat.  Monstrare,  to  show.  Cotgrave  calls  the  noun 
Monstre,  a  muster,  view,  show,  or  sight.  To ; 
tar  is,  consequentially, — 


MUT 

To  assemble  or  collect  together,  for 
review ;  and,  generally,  to  assemble  or 
together,  to  bring  together. 

Meddled  my  mcrchaundise. 

That  such  anombre  gadred  into  one 

Whan  they  in  fecre  were  moustred  in  a  plein. 

Litigate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 
And  so  they  went  and  mostrcd  before  the  Castil  of  Arde, 

the  v.hicke  was  well  furnysshed  with  Englysshemen. 

Burners.  Fr.r.ssarl.  Cnmyclc,  vol.  i.  c.  254. 


When  muster  day,  and  foil] 
I  comaunde  you  in 


Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glas. 


name,  that  ye  make  I 
\  i-.e  no  shall  we  do  ours 
1-iuissiirt.  Cronycle,  vo 


.304. 


Upon  festivals  ami  plav  times  thev  should  exercise  them 
selves  in  the  fields,  by  riding,  leaping,  fencing,  mastering, 
and  training. — Cowley.  The  School. 

The  last  great  master,  ('twas  before  ye  serv'd  here 

Before  the  last  duke's  death,  whose  honnur'd  bones 
Now  rest  in  pence.)  Ibis  young  prince  had  the  ordering 
(To  crown  his  father's  hnpesi  uf  all  the  army. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.   The  Loyal  Sabjecl,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Fals.   Shadow  will  serue  for  summer  :  pricke  him :   for 

wee  haue  a  number  of  shaihiv.es  to  fill  vnpe  the  iuii*ier-bonl,e. 
Shakespeare.  3  Pt.  Henry  IF.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


All  that  were  able,  from  20  years  old  and  upwards,  being 
listed  in  the  muster-roll,  followed  their  trades,  or  other 
business,  till  tbey  were  called  to  war. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iv.  c.  4.  s.  15. 

In  short,  it  is  the  great  plague  of  the  world  [deception], 

which  takes  wrung  measures  and  makes  false  musters  almost 
in  every  thing. — South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  9. 


Again  in  1  Cnrinth.  vi 
vile  sinners,  as  sin  could  i 
idolators,  adulterers,  thie 


12. 


i.  we  have  a  muster-roll  of  as 
e,  or  hell  receive  ;  fornicators, 
covetous,  drunkards,  e-xtor- 


v.  }  Fr.A 
le.  I  Mudabi 
lity.  (  mutare, 
;on.    J  Mue.  ) 


YwMituble;  li.Mutabilr  :  Pn. 

le ;  Lat.  Mutabilis,  from 

to  change;    (see   To 


Prone  on  the  lowly  grave  of  the  dear  man 

She  drops  ;  whilst  busy  medling  memory, 

In  barbarous  successions,  musters  up 

The  past  endearments  of  their  softer  hours, 

Tenacious  of  its  theme.  Blair.  Grave. 

MUTE 

Mu'table 
Mutabi 
Muta'tion.    , 

That   can   or    may  be   changed    or    altered 

changeable,  alterable,  fickle,  unsteady,  inconstant. 

The  which  destinahle  causes,  whan  thei  passen  out  fro  the 

boginnviiges  of  unmouahle  perueiaunce,  it  mote  nedes  be 

that  thei  lie  be  not  mutable,  as  thus. 

,Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 
For  if  her  wbele  stint  any  thing  to  tourne, 
Than  cesseth  she  Fortune  anone  to  be  : 
Now  sith  her  whele  by  no  way  may  soiourn, 
What  wost  thou  of  her  mulabilite? 

Id.  Tnil.SCru.bA. 
And  here  I  vow  me,  faithful,  true,  and  kind, 

Without  offence  of  mutabililie 
Humbly  to  serue,  while  I  haue  wit  and  mind. 

Id.  The  Court  of  Lout. 
Wenest  thou  that  these  mutations  of  fortune  fleten  with- 
out gouernour.— Id.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

A  christian  king  vse  in  suche  case  (for  the  consideracion 
oT  Iheyr  former  estate  and  mutable  chaunce  of  the  warre)  to 
shewe  much  humanitie  to  the. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1240. 

Is  not  here  a  sudden  mutation.— Barnes.   Workes,  p.  343. 

Tob.  Not  one  of  my  dragon's  wings  left  to  adorn  me, 
Haue  I  muted  all  my  feathers. 

Bcaum.  t;  Fletch.  The  Little  Thief,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

It  may  he.  gnats  and  flies  have  their  imagination  more 
mutable,  and  giddy,  as  small  birds  likewise  have. 

Bacon.  Nalurall  Historic,  §  69S. 


Ofc 


an  that  sees  the  ever-whirling  wbeele 

luge,  the  which  all  liinrtall  things  doth  SWay 

t  thereby  doth  find,  and  plainly  feele, 
n  them  doth  play 


How  i 

Her  cruell  sports  to  many  men's  decay. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene.  Of  Mutabililie,  c.  6. 
But  all  that  moveth  doth  mutation  love. 

Id.  lb.  b.  viii.  e.  7. 

F<w  in  both  there  seemes  to  be  a  valuation  of  time  ;  which 
whether  in  case  of  m„'i,  inn.  or  sahu  mav  iustlv  he  suspeeted 
for  unlawful.— Bp.  Hall.  Coset  r,f  Conscience,  Dec  1.  Case4. 


It  tjiulifieal  wisdom  and  prudence]  depends  upon  the  un- 
ertaiu  will  and  tickle  humours,  the  mistaken  and  mutable 
iterests  of  men,  winch  .air  peipctiiaily  sliifrinp;  from  mirj 
oint  to  another,  so  that  nobody  knows  where  to  find  ibem. 
Tillotsan,  vol.  i.  Ser.  41. 


l  passage  from  death  to  life  and  fror 
I  corruption  to  a  state  of  glory  and 
i   never  suffer  by 
ind  mutability  of 


infirmities, 
Slillingfleet,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  S. 


Their  mutable  complexions  carry 


The  I 


i  joy  ; 


JUSti 

Pleasures  delight  or  pains  annoy. 

Cooper.   Temper  of  Aristippus,  Ep.  2. 

And.  studious  of  mutation  still  discard 

A  real  elegance,  a  little  us'd, 

For  monstrous  novelty  and  strange  disguise. 

Cou-per.  Task,  b.  it, 

MUTE,  v.  ~\     Fr.Mutlr,esmeutir,  seems  formed 
Mute,  n.       V  upon  the  noun  esmeute,  a  motion 
Mu'ting.  n.  )  or  commotion;    and  to  be  em- 
ployed, physically  or  medically,  as  to  move,  a  ffto- 
tion,  now  in  English  are.     And  thus, — 

Mute, — that  which  is  moved  (malum,)  sc.  out  of 
the  bowels. 

Upon  the  cake,  the  plumbe-tree  and  the  holme, 
The  stock-dove  anil  the  blackbird  should  not  come. 
Whose  muling  on  those  trees  does  make  to  grow 
Rots-curing  hyphear,  and  the  misseltoe. 


According  l 


Jrruwne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i. 
)  ancient  trad 


ion  and  Plinie's  relation, 
ruit  w  hereon  she  feedetb  ; 
iseth  this  plant  of  the  ber- 


And  I  knew  not  that  there  were  sparrow- 
line  eyes  being  open  the  sparrow- 
line  eyes  and  a  whiteness  came  it 


'■>'■- 


Bible.  Tobit,  ii.  10. 

. With  hooting  wild 

Thou  causesr  uproars  ;  and  our  holy  things, 
Font,  table,  pulpit,  they  be  all  defll'd 
With  thy  broad  mutinys. 

More.  Life  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  a.  119. 
And  nigh  an  ancient  obelisk 
Was  rais'd  by  him,  found  out  by  Fisk, 
On  which  was  written,  not  in  words, 
But  hieroglyphic  mute  of  birds.  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  S. 


MUTE,  adj..  Fr.  Muet,  mut ,-  It. . 

Mute,  n.         I  Mudo  ;     Lat.  Mvtu. 

Mu'tely.         J  Scheidius  derives  fror 

Mu'teness.     )  claudere,  to  close,  to  : 


Fr. Muet,  mut;  It. Mulo ;  Sp. 
;.  Mutus  ■     which 
Gr.Mt/eii/, 
stop  ;  hav- 
ing a  reason  for  its  application  similar  to  that  for 
the  English  dumb,  (qv.) 

Having  the  organs  of  speech  dammed  up,  stopt, 
or  closed  ;  and  thus,  speechless,  silent. 


Lidgale.  The  Story  of  Tlietes,  pt.  iii. 

Lyke  your  pus  cat  parrot  can  mule  and  cry. 

Skelton.  Speak,  Parrot. 

We  mav  fitly  transfer  the  apophthegme  ofSimonides,  from 
painting  nnro  dancing,  and  say  thus,  that  a  dance  is  a  mute 
poesie,  and  poesie  a  speaking  dance.— Holland.  Plut.  p.  65C. 

Hail  native  Language  that  by  sinews  weak 
lliitst  move  my  first  endeavouring  tongue  to  speak, 
And  mid'st  imperfect  words  with  childish  trips, 
Half  unpronoune'd.  slide  through  my  infant  1 
Driving  dumb  silence  I 
Where  he  had  mutely  '. 


At  a  1'aealio 


The  soberest  and  best  govern 'd  men  are  least  practis'd  in 
these  affairs;  and  who  knows  not  that  the  bashful  muteness 
of  a  virgin  may  oft-times  hide  all  the  unliveliness  and  natu- 
ral sloth  which  is  realiv  unfit  for  conversation. 

Id.   The  21,  clrine  of  Dieorcc,  b.  i.  c.  S. 

To  the  indictment  here  upon,  he  [John  Riddle]  prays 
council  might  be  allowed  him  to  plead  the  illegality  uf  it ; 
which  bring  denied  him  by  the  judges,  and  the  sentence  of 
;i  in: ,le  threatened,  he  at  length  gave  into  court  his  excep- 
tions ingrossed  in  parchment.—  IToori.  Athenae  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

The  hear,  the  boar,  and  every  savage  name, 
Wild  in  effect,  though  in  appearance  tame. 
Lay  waste  thy  woods,  destroy  thy  blissful  bower, 
Arid,  muzzi'-     ,'.  ' 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 


MUT 


stand  mule,  when,  being 


Regularly  a  prisoner 
arrr  igned  for  treason  or  leiony,  ne  euner,  i .  urates  no  muwu 
at  ail:  or,  2.  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose,  or  with  such 
matter  as  is  not  allowable;  and  will  not  answer  otherwise  : 
or,  3.  upon  having  pi  -aded  not  guilty,  refuses  to  put  himself 
upon  the  country.— Blackstane.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  25. 

Uribe  him,  to  fenst  my  mute-imploring  eye, 
"With  some  proud  lord,  who  smiles  a  gracious  lie  ! 
A  lie  to  captivate  my  heedless  youth, 
DegTade  my  talents,  and  debauch  my  truth. 

Smollett.  Advice,  a  Satire. 

MUTILATE,  v.  \      Fr.  Mutiler;  It.  Mutilate; 

Mutila'tion.  S  Sp.  jlfittffar;  Lat.  Mutilare, 

from   mutilus,  i.  e.   captus  aliqua  parte  corporis, 
from  mutus,  dumb.      See  Mute. 

To  take  away,  cut  off,  in  any  way  deprive  of, 
some  part  of  the  entire  body;  to  maim,  to  dis- 
member. 

Yea  we  are  much  bound  vnto  him,  although  he  haue 
made  vs  imperfect  and  mutilate. — Fryth.  Workes,  p.  90. 

As  I  haue  declared  you  before  in  my  preface.  I  will  not  In 
any  worde  wyllinglve  mangle  or  mutilate  that  honourable 
man's  worke.— S*"r  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1291. 

Any  one  that  will  take  hut  a  little  pains  in  examining  the 
nature  of  them,  may  be  fully  satisfied  that  the  scriptures  are 
hereby,  neither  mutilated  or  depraved. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  v.  c.  I.  s.  40. 


For  we  obseTve  rare  not  transmitted  from 

father  unto  son  ;  tho  blinde  begetting  suche  as  can  see,  men 

■with  one  eye,  children  with  two;  and  cripples  mutilate  in 

their  own  persons  do  come  out  perfect  in  their  generations. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii,  c.  2. 

Because  the  loss  or  mutilation  of  an  able  man,  is  also  a 
loss  to  the  commonweal. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  3.  s.  2. 

He  [Coluthus  Lycopolitea]  is  said  to  have  been  the  author 
of  several  poems;  none  of  which  have  come  down  to  us 
except  this,  which  in  many  passages  is  corrupt  and  muti- 
lated— Fawkes.  Notes  to  the  Rape  of  Helen. 

"When  a  man  is  in  emminent  danger  of  the  mutilation  of 
a  leg  or  an  arm,  or  the  like,  it  is  lawful  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  either  by  the  death  of  the  assailant.—  South,  vol.  x.  Ser.  8. 

The  rhapsodies  of  Homer  were  scattered  np  and  down 
amongst  the  cities  of  Greece,  which  the  itinerant  poet  had 
visited,  and  were  necessarily  in  a  wry  nvitilnted  state,  or 
recorded  in  men's  memories  after  an  imperfect  manner  and 
by  piece-meal  only.— Observer,  No.  12  0. 

MU'TINE,  or  *\  Yr.Mutiner;  It.Ammutinar- 
Mu'tiny.  I  rij   Sp.  Amotinarse.     Skinner 

Mutine'er.  I  says — from  motus,  a  motion, 
Mu'tinous.  J  or  from  mutire,  to  murmur. 
Mc'tinously.  I  His  first  conjecture  seems  the 
Mt/tinying,  n.  )  more  rational,  i.e.  from  »?or«S; 

but  through  the  verb  mutir,  esmeutir,  to  move ; 

esmeute,  a  motion  or  commotion. 

To  move  or  commove  ;  to  raise  a  commotion, 

to  (insurge  or)  make  an  insurrection  ;  to  rise,  (sc.) 

against  authority. 
This  was  good  for  Maximilian,  if  he  could  have  seen  the 

people  mutincd,  to  arrest  fury,  and  prcuent  dispaire. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  86. 
He  staieth  the  legion  at  Bebriacum  being  hardly  with- 

holden  from  mutining,  because  he  would  not  lead  them  to 

light.— Suvile.   Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  65. 
Doe  like  the  mutincs  of  Jerusalem. 
Be  friends  awhile.— -Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  li.  sc.  2. 

i  jealousies, 

Daniel.  Civil  Wan,  b.  i. 
Then  brought  he  forth  Sedition,  breeding  stryfe 
In  troublous  wits  and  mutinous  uprorc. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  v.  c.  9. 


Great  prince,  it  is  wit 
To  remedy  such  fears 

And  rid  you  of  such 


peif.  ( 


.  who  in  hard  service  and  in  the  battle, 
their  leaders,  in  peace  and 
■luting  and  rebel!.— South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 


In  I486,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  a  Portuguese  captain,  with 
three  ships  attempted  the  discovery  of  India  by  the  coast  of 
Africa:  but,  i.  ..  i,;s  crew  mutinied,  and 

having  discovered  the  river  del  Infante,  on  the  Eastern  side 
of  Africa,  he  returned  to  Europe. 

Micfcle.  Discovery  of  India,  App. 

On  the  Mth  of  April,  1797,  Lord  Bridport,  the  admiral, 
unsuspicious  of  the  muting,  making  a  signal  to  prepare  for 
eea,  the  seamen  of  his  own  ship,  inste.wd  of  •,u'k-h,m:  p.:  ichor, 
ran  up  the  shrouds,  and  gave  three  cheers,"  which  were 
JngtanJ  v  mswered  from  the  other  ships. 

Bclsham.  History  of  Great  Britain,  Geo.  III.  an.  1797, 


MU'TTER,  p.  ^  In  Dut.  Muyten;  Lat.  Mu- 
MVtter,  n.  I  tire ;  to  speak  as  one  mute,  or 
Mc'tterer.  (  bavins:  the  organs  of  speech 
Mattering,  n.  )  stopped  or  obstructed.  See 
Mute. 

To  speak  inarlifulaU-ly,  indistinctly. 


Now  do  they  persecute  them  for  keepyng  the  comaunde- 
mentes  of  God,  in  manage,  in  rceeiuinge  raeates  with 
tlKinl-.-v/euing.  &  not  in  goynge  out  to  seke  Christ  here  and 
there  in  theyr  masses  &  mutter ynges,  in  theyr  outward 
coloures  and  shaddowes.—  Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

They  muttered  extremely  that  it  was  a  thing  not  to  bee 

suffered,  that  for  a  little  stirre  of  the  Scotts,  soone  blowne 

ouer,  they  should  bee  thus  grinded  to  powder  with  pavments. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII  p.  163. 

Whose  leaves  si 

Doth  rock  the  senses. 

Drayton.  Henry  Howard  to  Lady  Geraldin 
The  roaring  voice  of  winds,  the  billows  rave, 
Nor  all  the  muit'ring  of  the  sullen  wave. 
Could  one     " 


Where  sounding  strings  and  artful  voices  fail, 
The  charming  rod  and  mutter' d  spells  prevail. 

Addison.  Epilogue  to  Lansdown's  British  Enchantress. 


The  words  of  a 
wounds,  going  into 


th    the  Wise 

parts  of  The 

Decalogue 


MU'TTON.  Fr.  Mouton ,-  aries  castratus; 
from  Ger.  Mutzen,  truncate,  and  this  from  M<rhen, 
to  cut.  (  See  Mutzen  in  Wachter,  and  Mouton  in 
Menage. )     Applied  now— 

To  the  flesh  or  meat  of  sheep ;  formerly  to  the 
animal  itself. 

■ And  gaf  hem  echone 

Coupes  of  ciene  gold,  and  coppes  of  selver 

Rynges  w«  rubies,  and  othr  riche  giftes 

The  leste  of  here  meyne.  a  moten  of  golde. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  39. 

The  wolfe  iu  peace  with  the  motion.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 


Fyue  flocks  of sheepe  cnuld  scarce  maintaine 
good  mat  ten  for  his  house. 

Gascoignc.  A  Gloze  vpon  this  Text,  Dominus,  Sfc. 
Also  by  reason  of  the  murren  that  fell  among  the  cattell, 
eefes  and  muttons  were  vnresonablie  priced. 

Holinshed.  Edw.  II.  an.  1317. 
For  the  offenders  and  breakers  of  the  law  were  condemned 


I  penalty,  the  value  of  fiv 


North.  Plutaich,  p.  87. 


itorrv;  of  Rome)  on 
divers  oxon  :  where  at  the  second  triumph  called  the 
tion,  he  onely  sacrificed  a  mutton.— Id.  lb.  p.  2C5. 

The  felon  thus  of  old,  his  name  to  save, 
His  pilfer'd  m 

MU'TUAL.  ^       Fr.  Muted;  It.  Mutuo  :   Sp. 

Mc'timlly.     >  Mutual >   Lat.Mutuus.      Varro 

Mlti  a'lity.  J  says  the  Romans  had  the  word 
from  the  Sicilian,  Nuitov,  which  Vossius  thinks  is 
formed  of  fxoi  reoi/,  or  fxot  tov,  mihi  tuum. 

Interchangeable,  reciprocal. 

Well  let  this  passe,  and  thinke  vppon  the  ioye, 
The  mutual!  loue,  the  confidence,  the  trust, 

Whereby  we  both  abandoned  annoye. 
And  fed  our  mindes  with  fruiu-s  of  lonely  lust. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 


He  neyther  seeth  assemblies,  nor  can  assigne  and  prone 
nny  empyraey  &  mutual!  pi-omi^-  in  assisting  eche  other 
about  the  procurement  of  any  thyng  at  all  good  or  hadde. 

Sir  T,  More.    Workes,    p.  1019. 
Th*  uncertain  Commons  touch'd  with  inward  care, 
As  though  his  sorrows  mutuniln  they  bare. 

Drayton.  Queen  Isabel  to  King  Richard  II. 


Her  goodly  wares  of  mercenary  masses,  of  pardon; 
indulgences  of  the  mutitatitivus  good  works  of  their 
tended  holy  men  and  women. 

More.  Ant.  against  Idolatry, 
Among  unequals  what  society 
Can  fort,  what  harmony  or  true  delight  ? 
Which  must  he  mutiut!,  in  proportion  due 
Giv'n  and  received,         Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.v 
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God,  in  the  nature  of  each  Being-,  founds 
lis  proper  bliss,  and  sets  Its  proper  bounds: 
But  as  he  fram'd  a  whole,  the  whole  to  bless, 
On  mutual  wants  built  mutual  happiness  : 
So  from  the  first  eternal  order  ran, 
And  creature  link'd  to  creature,  man  to  man. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  8 
May  T,  at  least,  the  sacred  pleasures  know 


Of  sir 


..!>    , 


A  friend,  with  whom  I  mutually  may  share 
Gladness  and  anguish,  by  kind  intercourse 
Of  speech  and  offices.  J.  Philipt.  Cider,  t>.  I. 

The  sciences  are  said,  and  they  are  truly  said  to  have  that 
mutual  connexion,  that  any  one  of  them  may  be  the  better 
understood  for  an  insight  into  the  rest. 

Dp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  I. 

MU'ZZLE,  v.  1      Anciently  written  Mcsel.  Fr. 

Mu'zzle,  n.       f  Museliere  ,■  it.  Musolicra.   From 

Fr.  Museau;   It.  Muso,  which  Skinner  thinks  may 

have  been  formed  from  the  A.  S.  Muth,  the  mouth. 

Muzzle  is  applied  to — 

The  mouth ;  and  to  any  thing  to  fasten,  close, 
or  confine  the  mouth.     To  muzzle, — 

To  do  any  thing  with  the  mnulh  or  muzzle ;  to 
fasten,  to  bind,  to  constrain  the  mouth. 
And  like  a  greyhound  the  m'scll  and  the  head. 

I.idgatc.   The  Story  <j  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

About  his  char  ther  wenten  white  alanns, 
Twenty  and  mo,  as  gret  as  any  stere, 
To  hunten  3t  the  leon  or  the  dere, 
And  folwed  him,  with  mosel  fast  ybound. 

Chaucer.  The  Kniyhtet  Talc,  V.  213S.  j 
Thou  shalte  not  mosel  the  nxe  that  treadeth  out  the  come. 
Bible,  1551.  Deuteronomy,  c.  23. 
Or  who  will  muzzle  that  unruly  bear 
Whose  presence  strikes  our  people's  hearts  with  fearf 

Drayton.  Queen  Maigaiet  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
At  last,  when  as  he  found  his  force  to  shrincke 

And  rage  to  quaile,  he  took  a  muzzle  strong 
Of  surest  yron  made  with  many  a  linckc. 

Spewer.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vl.  c.  12.  { 
How  wretched  is  the  fate  of  those  who  write  ! 
Brought  muzzled  to  the  stage,  for  fear  they  bite. 

Dryden.  Prologue  to  the  Pilgrim.  I 
Of  a  black  muzzle,  and  long  beard,  beware  ; 
And  let  a  skilful  barber  cut  your  hair. 

Id.  Olid.  Art  of  Lore.* 

MY.         V     Fr.  Men,  mon.    It.  Mio;    Sp.  J 
Mine.  \Mio:  Lat.  Metis ;  Gr.  Ettos;   Goth. 

Mvsf.'lf.  J  Meins;    A.  S.   Mia;    Dut.  Mt/n ; 
Ger.  Mei/n  ;  Sw.  Mm.     See  He. 
Of  or  belonging  to  me. 
Ac  for  me  my  self,  ich  wol  soth  segge  of  this  dede. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  30. 

■ For  mon  thou  art  y  wis, 

To  Wynne  get  a  kyngdom,  wel  beter  than  myn  ys. 

Id.  p.  13. 
The  dede  that  I  did  illc,  mi,  foly  it  was, 
I  praye  the  with  gode  wille,  forgyue  me  that  ttespas. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  163. 

And  ich  schal  sende  gow  myseht  Seynt  Michel  myn  aungel. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  1U4. 

I  mysilf  U  the  soule  seme  to  the  lawe  of  God,  but  bi  fleishe 

to  the  lawe  of  synne. —  It'iclif.  Romayns,  c.  7. 

And  Jhesus  seide  to  her,  what  to  me  and  to  thee  woramanf 
myn  our  cam  not  yet. — Id.  Jon,  c.  2. 

Jesus  sayde  vnto  her  :  Woman,  w 
thee?    ilyne  houre  is  not  yet  come.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


to  doe  with 


And  for  to  maken  you  the  n 

1  wol  u/ysrlren  gladly  with  : 

Right  at  myn  owen  cost,  ant 

Chauci 


■  Me. 


I  male  not  stretche  vp  to  the 
Myn  honde  ne  set  al  in  euen. 

It  stant  not  in  my  suflisance 

So  gieate  thinges  to  compasse.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  I 


.  The  Knighles  Talc,  v.  605. 
balance. 


Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do 
What  might  be  puhlick  good  ;  myself  I  thought 


rhe  law  of  God  I  read,  and  found  i 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b. !. 
f  God  shall  he  pleased  to  make  me  his  almoner,  and  the 
iduit  by  which  his  goodness  may  descend  upon  my  die- 
s<L-d  in'i-hbnur ;  tl.  >r,Lih  the  charity  be  personally  mine, 
both  of  us  have  cause  to  thank  God  for  it,  I  that  I  can 
virtuous,  and  he  that  he  is  relieved.— Soulli,  vol.lv.  Ser,!, 


MYS 


the  Kalian  proverb, 
vol.  vi.  Dis.  5.  Note. 


MY'RIAIX     Fr.Myriades    Lat.  Myriass    Gr. 

M-jpias,  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  Lat. 
Infinitus,  or  sex-centum,  and  is  used  for  any  number 
that  cannot  easily  be  counted,  (Lennep. ) 

But  O  how  fall'n  !     How  chang'd 

From  him.  who  in  the  happy  realms  of  light 
Clnth'd  with  transcendent  brightness  didst  outshine 
Myriads  though  bright. — : Milton.  Paradise  Zost,  b.  i. 

How  came  the  transactions  of  so  many  myriads  of  years 
[<?temitv]  to  be  swallowed  up  in  such  deep  silence  and 
oblivion  I— South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  3. 

His  lofty  stature,  where  a  myriad  shine, 
O'ertops  and  speaks  a  majesty  divine. 

Parnell.  The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

MYRO'BALANE.  Gr.  Mvpo&aKavos,  glans 
vnguentana  ;  uvpou,  unyuentum,  and  (3a\avos,  glans  ; 
Fr.  Myrobalan, — "an"  East- Indian  plum,  whereof 
there  be  divers  kinds,"  (Cotgrave.)  And  see 
Pliny,  (b.xii.  c.  21.) 

An  aromatic  acorn  or  nut ;  a  dried  fruit,  some- 
thing like  a  date  or  plum,  (Nares. ) 


];,u-uu,   Nnfurall  Historic,  §044. 


MYRRH.  Fr.  Myvrhe ;  It.  and  Sp.  Mirra  ,- 
Lat.  Myrrka ;  Gr.  Mvjlpct, ;  of  Eastern  origin,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  its  bitter  taste. 


nd  tliei    shaven 


-Wiotif.  Mark,  c.  15; 


wyn  medled  with 


Some  have  written,  that  the  trees  which  be.ire  (lie  itn/rrh,- 
doe  grow  confusedly  here  and  there  in  the  same  woods 
among  the  incense  trees  ;  but  more  there  are  who  affirm  e, 
that  they  grow  apart  by  themselves.     And  in  truth,  found 

they  a  a-  in  many  quarters  of 


Holland,  Pth. 


Where  sweet  vnirrh-hn-nUthhy  Zephyr  in  the  Spring, 
Gently  distills  his  nectar-dropping  showers. 

Drayton.  To  the  River  Anhor. 

Saint  Marke  calls  this  draught  oivov  eafivpvttrfievov, 
tnyrr ■he-wine,  min-h-d  ''a.-,  is  like,  with  other  ingredients. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Passion  Sermon,  April,  1609. 

MYRTLE.  Fr.  Myrtes  It.  and  Sp.  Mirto ; 
Lat.  Myrtus ;  Gr.  Muotos,  from  Gr.  fivpov,  a 
perfumed  ointment,  from  ^vp^a.      See  Myrrh. 

A  banke  by  ehaunce  by  me  there  stoode,  where  bright  as 


Nature  hath  shewed  her  wonderful  power  and  hountie, 
especially  in  the  juice  of  the  myril--.  con.-.idering  that  nf  all 
fruits,  it  alone  doth  yeeld  two  sorts  both  of  oile  and  wine. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xv.  c.  29. 

■  Them  she  upstates 

Gently  with  mirth-  bund,  mindless  the  while, 
Her  self,  though  fairest  unsupported  flour. 
From  her  best  prop  so  farr,  and  storm  so  nigh. 

Milton.  Paradise  Zost,  b.  ix. 
A  muse,  that  long  hath  wander'd  in  the  groves 
Of  myrtle-indolence,  attempts  to  sing. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  L 


MYSTERY. 

Myste'rial. 

Myste'rious. 

Myste'riously. 

Myste'riousness. 

My'sterize,  v. 

My'stick,  adj. 

My'stick,  n. 

My'stical. 

My'stically. 

My'sticism. 

My'stagogue. 

Mystago'gick. 

Mystago'gi 


Fr.  Mystrre,  mystique;  It. 
and  Sp.  Misterw,  mistico  ; 
Lat.  Mysterium,  mysticus; 
Gr.  MvoTT-iipiov,  fivartKos. 
Vossius  exhibits  a  variety 
of  conjectures.  The  opinion 
of  Eustathius,  adopted  by 
Lennep  and  Valeknaer, 
seems  well  founded.  From 
Mejuuoraf,  the  third  person 
of  the  pret.  pass,  of  fiveiv, 
claudere,  were  formed  /xv- 
o-r-ns,  qui  claudit  et  celat,  and 
hence    fiiurrrip,    /xvo-T-npioy, 


quod  clauditur  ct  celatur ;  that  which  is  shut  up, 


MYS 

hidden,  or  concealed.  And  a  mystery  is,  gene- 
rally,— 

Any  thing  shut  up,  hidden,  or  concealed  :  and, 
consequentially,  that  carmot  be  perceived  or  un- 
derstood. 

A  mystick, — one  who  pretends  to  mysteries,  or 
doctrines  or  opinions  that  cannot  be,  understood 
or  comprehended. 

Mystagogyc, — chief  or  head  of,  guide  to,  the 
mysteries. 

And  see  Mistery. 


The  i 


:  s=.?nvth. 


Honour  and  L>,orie  he  to  him  tli.nl  is  mvelily  to  conferine 
ghou  bi  my  gospel  ami  pi-erhyiiT  of  losu  Crist  hi  the  reue- 
lacioun  of  mystcrie  holdun  it  ilk-  in  t\  m<-s  euerlastynge. 

Wiclif.  Romaynes,  c  16. 

To  him  that  is  of  power  to  estahlishe  you  accordynge  to 
my  gospell  and  preachynge  of  Jesus  Christe,  in  vtterynge 
of  the  »:?j.:/,-rw  whvehe  v. is  kente  secrete  sence  the  woiide 
beganne.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 


These  thinges  aremWii 
by  Thaucthour  him  selfe. 

Gascoiyne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe,  Note. 

This  psalme  was  made  of  our  sauiour  Christ,  because  it 
was  not  eouuenk-ii.t.  to  (h-serybe  liyni  without  a  misti'cnll 
woorde,  he  calleth  hym  the  dawning*',  tor  as  some  wyl,)  the 
morninge  starre. — Bible,  1551.  Psalm  22.  Notes. 

I    will   explaine,    that   which    being    before   misticalUe 

couered,  and  commonly  misconstrued,  might  be  perellous 
in  seducing  you. — Gascoiyne.  To  the  Youth  of  England. 

So  the  word  mystery,  though  at  first  restrain'.!  to  signify 
only  a  ceremony  not  to  he  divulged:  yet  by  use  (against 
which,  to  argue,  is  like  disputing  against  matter  of  l>t) 
whatever  else  is  any  way  sen^t,  of  abstruse,  either  not  at 
all,  or  not  entirely,  or  not  easily  understood,  is  said  to  be 
mysterious.— Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  v.  c.  6.  s.  42. 

Beauty  and  Love,  whose  story  is  mysteriall, 

In  yonder  palmc-tive,  and  the  ernwne  imperiall, 

Doe  from  the  rose  am!  lilly  so  delicious 

Promise  a  shade,  shall  ever  be  propitious 

To  both  the  kingdomes. 

B.  Janson.  Love's  Triumph,  $c.  A  Masque. 

Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant,  nor  stood 

There  ahvayes,  but  drawn  up  to  heav'n  sometimes 

Viewless.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost.  b.  hi. 

He  caused  us  to  be' 
we  we*e  taught  the  mi 
for  the  redemption  of 


■istian  parents,  under  v 
sof  its  goodness  and  de 
.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  U 


[The   r'analisN]    llnj-.h:ri.--i ny  their   ensignes,  do   rmil.e   the 

particular  ones  of  tor  twelve  tribes,  a-rommodable  unto  the 

twelve  signs  in  the  zodiaek,  and  twelve  iimni  ths  in  the  year. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  10. 

Fool,  thou  did'st  not  understand 

The  vnjuic  language  of  the  eye  nor  hand.— Donne,  Elegy  G. 

Mystical  dance,  which  vomhr  starrie  spheare 

Of  planets  and  of  fixt,  in  all  her  wheeles 

Resembles  nearest.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 


Of  which  c 


[Sybils]  books  twice  scorn'd,  thrice  valu'tl, 

sought, 
flh  Houre. 
persons  to 


Rome  strictly  kept  with  a  religious  > 

From  which  her  fates  she  long  with 
As  all  eharaetnd  mi^to-uli-/  their 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  The  Fifth  Ho. 
We  find  in  the  records  of  the  cl 
be  baptized  were  quite  naked;  i 

•laces,    partieularlv   in    the    11.  M  usiaymjUk  catechism 
Taylor.  RuteofConn    b.  iii.  e 


.  Cyril  of  .Jerusalem.—  L 


Let  first  the  t/i'/sfrfy^yiru/  illuminations  of  the  Great 
Areopagile  and  the  Ysrctil.e  discinliu"  «,f  the  .Via-],..,  ,:<]>  ;,1 
inhabitants  of  the  wilderness-,  pun'Iic  thy  eye ;  before  thou 
altemptest  to  speak  or  to  aim  at  the  discovery  of  these 
abisming  depths.— Digby.  On  the  Soul,  Conclusion. 


What 

/../r.(V< 

c  Spirit 

of  the  gospel ;  to  track 

tilty  is  able  t 

unriddle  the 
s  workings  of 

viii.  Ser.  13. 

Could  we  have  a  m 
nciled  God,  than  a  s 

yed  to  us  '.—Id.  Ser. 

pf 

ant  demonstration  of  a  re- 
son,  nay  than  the  blood  of 

rhn  f  artieles  - 


the  compass  of  their  observation.— AY.  vol.  iii. 


Mii*tirl;s  and   fanaticks  are  known  t( 

our  reformed  as  in  the  Romish  Church. 

Shaftesbury. 

I  profess  not  myself  either  skilled  or  < 
interpretations  of  scripture.— South,  vol 

By  a  silent,  unseen,  mysterious  procet 
of  the  garden  springs  from  a  small  in 
majestic  oak  of  the  forest  from  an  aeon 


the  holy  and  exalted  saint  from 

Hon 

The  beauty  certainly  is 


-Bp.  Hartley, 


n-di-al 


meanings 


Time  was  when,  I  knew  not  what 
were  drawn,  by  a  certain  cabalistic  ah 
pics!   expression*  of   l,oly  writ — from 

could  reasonably  be  supposed  to  any  thing  be- 
upon  which  they  were  intro- 


partieula 


-Id. 


M'.lo]  ; 


The  epithet  sublime  is  .strongly  and  hapi,;;\ 

llir  feelings   inspired  by  tl vnius  of  thai  o 

by  the   loliy  miisti.  ■i.;a  of  his  philosophy j  an 

roniote  100:00  of  [lie  theoloeieal  t'a I , i .  s  winch  are  said  tohav 

descended  to  him  from  Orpheus. 

'    Stewart.  P!nhi:np!.in'l  Essays,   Ess.  2.  c.  5 

With  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  secret,  the  Doctrln 
of  the  I'mtv,  Clemens  Ale  wnninnus  informs  us,  that  th 
!v;ypiiao  .i/.v  stag  affiles  taught  it 


-Warburton.   The  Dh 


Fr.  Mythohgiser,  rmj. 
thologie:  It.  and  Sp.  Mito- 
logia  ;  Lat.  Mtjlhuhgia  ,• 
Gr.MvOoXoyta,  from  fwOos, 
fable,  and  tey-eiv,  to 
tell;  Fr. Mythohgiser,— 
to  expound  or  moralize 
the  fable.      Mylhologe, 


MYTHO'LOGY. 

Mytho'logist. 

Mytholo'gical. 

Mytholo'gick. 

Mytiiolo'gically. 

Mytho'logize. 

Mytholo'gkaphes. 

My'tiioi.ogue. 
an  expounder  of  fables,  ( C'otj.rave. ) 

Geddes  coins  the  word,  Mytlinhnuc,  "  in  (he  fair 
mint  of  English  analogy :"  he  applies  it  to  the  ex- 
position j  the  Fr.  to  the  expounder. 

Mythology, — A  discourse  of  or  upon  ;  an  exposi- 
tion or  explication  of,  a  system  of  fable  or  fabulous 
story,  a  history. 

All  which  may  still  be  received  in  some  acceptions  of 
morality,  and  to  a  pregnant  invention,  may  afford  eomtnci  - 

dabie  mijlhnl, ,,/;,■  :  [ml  in  a  natural  ami  joaoaa  e\]  ovl it 

containctli   impossibilities,  and  tilings  not  consistent  with 
truth. — Brown.   J'uhjar  Eirouis,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

"urely,  it  is  no  marvel]  that  (as  our  mu/holanixh  tell  us  of 

old)  discord  took  it  ill  that  she  was  not  called  In  the  banquet 

of  the  celestial  powers,  but  shut  out  of  the  doors  of  h.  av  n 

Bp.  Hull.  The  Peace  Maker,  s.  23. 

Ihcmilllmloriical  interpretation  of  these  I  purposely  omit, 

perplexed, 

CIS.  s.6. 


!  set  do 


The  real  substance  of  the  shadow.— Iludlb, 


;  hanging  sleeves,  lin'd  through  with  ears, 
And  eyes,  and  tongues,  as  poets  list, 
Made  good  by  deep  mythologist.  Id.  lb. 


An  essay  at  the  ratinnalilv  of  1 
supiih-nionl  hi  Lilye's  Craimnar.  p 
s„'/ny,  and  onibl,  oiatieallv  ollere, 
-liiones.J    -1!  ■:■  ,/.  AHuiuc  0::u».  vo 


m"tl„"o/- 
9.     [Easset 


Warton.  History  of  Poetry,  vol.  i.  Addenda. 
]f  we  may  ,su])].ese  that  the  Hebrew  historiographer  in- 
more  strongly  the  ohscivanee  id  the  sabbath  t  wh'ieli  1  thii  u 
more  than  prolialile  ;  may  we  nof.  in  like  manner,  consider 
his  history  of  the  Fall,  as  an  e  see, kin  ,.,,.  ,•;,„.'  ,„,,  toacumnt 
for  the  origin  of  human  evil  and  of  .nan's  antipathy  to  tb.9 
reptile  race.— Gcddei.  Pref.  to  Trnnslation  of  the  Bible. 


NAI 


NAK 


NAM 


N. 


N, 


I  9  says  Wilkins,  is  tinnitus,  when  the  breath  is 
sent  out,  the  limbus  (or  tip)  of  the  tongue  being 
fixed  towards  the  gums,  or  bottom  of  the  fore 
teeth.  In  the  pronouncing  of  this,  the  breath  is 
emitted  only  out  of  the  nose  :  (in  which  and  in  the 
lips,  as  B.  Jonson  remarks,  it  ringeth  somewhat 
more  than  the  letter  M. )  They  (he  adds),  (i.e. 
M  and  jV,)  are  letters  near  of  kin  both  with  the 
Latins  and  us. 

NA,  i.  e.  no,  (qv.) 

,  sothly  it  is  na  nay, 


And  we  ban  had  i 


The  Ren's  Tale,  V.41S2. 


NAB.  In  Swed.  Nappa,  prehendere,  to  catch, 
(Lye.)  It  is  of  common  use  in  vulgar  speech. 
See  Nip. 

Nab-cheats, — -the  beggars  probably  so  called 
their  caps  or  hats,  because  they  caught  in  them 
what  they  obtained  by  cheating,  or  false  pretences. 

Hig.  That  thou  art  chosen,  venerable  Clouse, 
Our  King  and  Sovereign  ;  Monarch  o'  th'  Maunders, 
Thus  we  throw  up  our  nab-cheats,  first  for  joy, 
And  then  our  filches. 

Reaum.  $  Fletch.  The  Beggars'  Rush,  Act  u.  sc.  1. 

NADDE,  i.  e.  nc-had ;  had  not. 

And  gut  was  "Wyllam's  grace  thulke  day  so  gode, 
That  he  nadde  no  wounde,  war  thoru  he  ssedde  an  drop 
Mod.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  363. 

"  Alas !"  (quod  he,)  "  that  I  n'adile  here  a  knave, 
That  coude  elimbe,  alas  !  alas !"  (quod  he) 


NA'DIR.  Fr.  Nadair.  In  astronomy,  an  Ara- 
bian word  (Skinner),  signifying  the  point  lying  in 
a  direct  line — or  perpendicularly  under  our  feet, 
and  opposite  to  the  point  called  the  Zenith : 
though  our  and  other  languages  may  have  re- 
ceived the  word  from  the  Arabians — as  now  ap- 
plied— only  to  astronomy,  the  old  Goth.  Nadr  is 
much  older  than  that  science  among  the  northern 
nations.      See  Neath. 


The  nadire  of  the  i 


and  Taurus  to  S 


'.  ure  yt  is  opposyte  to  the 
xxiii  sialic,  as  "thus :— Euery  degre 
re  to  entry  degre  of  Libra,  by  order, 
Gemini  to  Sagittarius  .... 

Chaucer.  Of  the  Astrolabie. 

N.EVE.  L*tiVa*u»;  Fr.  "  Neve,— A  mote, 
freckle,  or  other  the  like  natural  mark  or  blemish 
on  the  body,"  (  Cotgrave. ) 

If  he  be  eleyms  f^nuarum  spectator,  he  may  find  many 
faults  in  physiognomy,  &:c.,  haires,  warts,  nceves.  Sec. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  55S. 


TVas  there  no  milder  way  but  the  smallpox, 
The  very  filthiness  of  Pandora's  box) 
So  many  spots,  like  norcs  on  Venus'  soil. 

Dryden.   Upon  the  Death  of  Lord  Hastings. 

NAG.  Dot.  Neggts  Ger. Nadt.  As  the  Lat. 
Jlinnuhts  was  so  called — ab  hinniairlo,  so  nag  from 
the  A.  S.  Hnegnn,  to  neigh.      Generally — 

An  animal  that  neighs ;  a  horse ;  usually,  a  horse 
of  small,  handy  size. 

With  them  came  other  folkis  of  the  coiitrey,  with  lytic 
fm/^es, charged  with  brede  euyll  hnky  n,  in  panyers.and  smalle 
pere  wyne  in  barels. — Berners.  Frois.  Cron.  vol.  i.  c.  18. 


Shakespeare.  1  PI.  Hen.  IK  Act  iii.  SC.  1. 

NAIL,  v.  )       Dut.   Naeghel,   naeghrlen ,■    Ger. 

Nail.  n.  f  Nuycl,  nngeln  ■  Sw.  Nagel,  nngla  ; 
A.  S.  IS  (fill,  naal-an,  ge-nitulian  :  the  nail  of  file 
hand  is  derived  by   Skinner  and  others  from  the 


A.  S.  Gnag-an,  to  gnaw ;  Skinner  assigning  as  a 
reason,  that  they  are  gnawed  by  contemplative 
and  uncleanly  persons.  A  nail  (sc.  of  iron)  he 
composes  of  the  Dut.  Nae,  ad,  and  the  A.  S.  Ecge, 
an  edge.  Vachter  has  no  doubt  that  they  are 
the  same  word :  the  nails  of  man  and  animals 
(he  observes) — videntur  infixa  tanquam  clavi  ,■ 
and  the  clavus,  he  is  convinced,  received  its  ap- 
pellation from  that  part  where  it  ends  in  a  point, 
and  may  be  infixed  in  wood,  and  this  leads  him  to 
the  Gr.  tlvrretv,  pungere,  fodicare ;  to  pierce, 
to  dig.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  word  itself, 
ncegl-ian,  signified, — 

To  fix  or  fasten,  to  infix.  To  nail  is  now,  by 
usage,— 

To  drive  in  a  mil,  to  fix  or  fasten  with  nails; 
to  cover  with  nails ;  (met. )  to  fix  or  fasten,  to 
keep  or  hold  close  or  tight  to. 

For  Jamvs  the  gentil  Bnggeth  in  hus  bokes 

That  feith  with  oute  fet.  [fact]  ys  febelere  than  nouht, 

And  ded  as  a  dore  natjle.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  22. 

And  he  scide  to  hem,  but  I  se  in  hisehonrlis  the  fitchyng 

of  the  nailis.  and   putte  my  fyngir  into  the  place  of  the 

nailis,  and  putte  myn  hond  into  hise  side,  I  schal  not  bileue. 

iriclif.  Jon,  c.  20. 

And  he  said  unto  them :  excepte  I  se  in  hys  hades  the 

prent  of  the  nayles,  and  put  my  fynger  in  ye  holes  of  y« 

nayles,  and  thruste  my  hade  into  his  syde,  I  wil  not  beleue. 

Rible,  1551.  lb. 

He  is  now  ded,  and  nailed  in  his  cheste, 

I  pray  to  God  to  yeve  his  soule  reste. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Prologue,  v.  7905. 
And  som  ban  driven  tiailes  in  hir  brain, 
"While  that  they  slepe,  and  thus  they  han  hem  slain. 

Id.  The  WifofRathes  Tale,  v.  6351. 


In  the  end  being  well  apposed  ;  they  were  found  to  be  but 
false  dissemblers,  wherefore  by  doome  of  that  councell,  they 
were  iudged  to  be  nailed  vnto  a  crosse. 

Holinshed.  Hen.  III.  an.  1222. 

So  that  the  King,  for  any  thing  that  he  has  to  do  in  these 
matters,  may  sit  and  blow  hisnails;  foruse  them  otherwise 
he  cannot.— South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  5. 

I  have  seen  several  hoys,  under  twenty  years  of  age,  who 
had  never  exercised  any  other  trade  but  that  of  making 
they . 
iof  2 
Smith.   Wealth  of  Xatioi 
He  diank,  he  slept  extended  on  the  floor. 
She  smote  the  warrior,  and  be  wak'd  no  more: 
Low  at  her  feet  he  bow'd  his  nnil-pierc'd  head. 

Fatckes.  The  Song  of  Deborah. 

NA'IVELY.  Fr.  Na'wement.  Of  Naivete,  the 
best  account  is  given  (says  Blair)  by  a  French 
critic,  II.  Marmontel,  who  explains  it  thus  :— That 
sort  of  amiable  ingenuity  or  undisguised  openness, 
which  seems  to  give  us  some  degree  of  superiority 
over  the  person  who  shows  it,  a  certain  infantine 
simplicity,  which  we  have  in  our  hearts,  but  which 
displays  some  features  of  the  character  that  we 
think  we  could  have  art  enough  to  hide;  and 
which,  therefore,  always  leads  us  to  smile  at  the 
person  who  discovers  this  character,  {Leet.  19.) 
Naive!:/,  used  by  Pope  in  one  of  his  early  letters, 
does  not  seem  entitled  to  this  refinement. 

She  [an  old  ladv  with 
divided  the  fish  into  thi 
for  she  helped  Gay  to 
makinu'  the  rest  much  the  largest  part,  took  it  herself,  and 
cried  very  naively,  I'll  be  content  with  my  own  tail. 

Pope,  Let.  4.   To  Several  Ladies. 


matris.  Skinner — from  Na,  not,  and  co-fed,  pictm 
q.d.  unadorned,  undressed.  Hire  will  furnish 
others : — perhaps  na,  not,  and  eac-an,  to  add :  but 
the  A.  S.  verb  Nac-an,  be-nac-an,  nud-are,  denud- 
are,  to  strip,  to  lay  bare,  seems  to  render  further 
research  unnecessary. 

To  be  bare  or  without  cover  :  to  strip,  to  lay 
bare;  and  the  adj.  unclothed,  uncovered, unpro- 
tected; disclosed,  exposed;  manifest,  unhidden, 
unconcealed. 

:  rede  no  longer 


iow  for  nogt,  j 
Tor  he'beth  naked  &  on  y  war,  S  to 


"We  schul  hem  habbe 

sprad  wydc. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  156. 
I  am  castelle  for  gow.  toure,  hous,  ft  rescette, 
&  ge  als  naked  herd  [bride]  loken  in  pauilloun. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  291. 

For  semivivus  he  semede, 

And  naked  as  a  neelde.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  324. 

And  thou  woost  not  that  thou  art  a  wrecche,  and 
wreccheful,  and  pore,  and  blynde,  and  nakid. 

IViclif.  Apocatips,  c.  3. 
And  knowest  not  how  thou  arte  wretched,  and  myserable, 
poore,  blynde.  and  nakyd.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

I  counsell  thee  to  bie  of  me  brent  gold,  and  preued,  that 
thou  be  maad  riche.  and  be  clothid  with  w  lute  clotlus.  that 
the  confusioun  of  thi  nakidnesse  be  not  seen. 

W.clif.  Apocatips,  c.  3. 

I  cousell  the  to  bye  of  me  golde  tryed  in  the  fyre,  that 

thou  mayste  be   ryche  :    and   whyte   raymente   that  thou 

mayste  be  clothed,  that  thy  filthy  nakednes  do  not  appear. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

■ And  sodeinly 

His  swerde  alt  naked  out  he  braide 
In  his  fool  hast.  Gouter.  Con.  A.  b.  Hi. 

Hard  is  it  (cosin)  in  many  maner  thinges,  to  bid  orforbyd, 
afnrmeordenye.  reproueor  allow,  a  mater  nakedtye proponed 
S:  put  furth.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1205. 

Their  nakednes  [was]  as  farre  fro  dishonesty  8:  al  cause  of 
shame  as  theyr  bodies  wer  far  from  all  filthie  tokens  of  sin. 
Id.  lb.  p.  1274. 
Lui,  Come  be  ready,  na/.e  your  swords 
Think  of  your  wrongs. 

Tourncur.  The  Revenger's  Tragedy,  Act  V, 

So  blinds  the  sharpest  counsels  of  the  wise, 

This  overshadowing  Providence  on  high, 

And  dazzleth  all  their  clearest-sighted  eyes, 

That  they  see  not  how  nakedly  they  lie. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  I. 


Well 


NAKE,  v. 
Na'ked. 
Na'kf.dlv. 
Na'kedness 

turcs  of  the  < 

now,   and   cm 


"\        A.  S.    Narrd,     nacod ;     Dut. 

I  Naeckt;     Gcr.    Nackend ;     Sw. 

t Nahot.  In  Golh.  Nawaths,  uaq- 
)  uaths.  Various  arc  the  conjoc- 
ymologists.  Wachter, — from  nah, 
ict/,  Loin;  as  children— ab  utero 
I3J0 


Besides  (to  say  truth) 
mind  as  in  bodie. — Bacon.  Ess.  VJ  Simulation. 

Not  only  the  death,   but  the  humour  of  his  Prince,  at 
patron,  may  divest  him  of  all  his  glories,   and  send  him  I 
Btripp*d  ami  naked  to  his  long  vest— South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  2.   .   . 
Is  nakedness  thy  lot  ?  Yet  ne'er  repine  ; 
The  vestments  of  eternity  are  thine. 

Harte.  The  Meditation  of  Thomas  a  Kempls. 
NALE.      At  the  nale.  i.e.  atte  nale,  from  atten  , 
ale,  or  ale-house.      See  Tyrwhiit. 

A  lewed  man 

He  coude  sompne,  up  peine  of  Cristes  curse, 
And  they  yvere  inly  glad  to  fille  his  purse, 
And  maken  him  giet  festes  at  the  nale. 

Chaucer.   The  Freres  Tale,  V.69S1. 
NAM,  i.  e.  ne  am,  or  am  not. 
In  swiche  estat  as  God  hath  cleped  us, 
I  wol  persever,  I  n'am  not  precious. 

Chaucer.  The  WifofRathes  Prologue,  v.  5730. 

NAME,  v.    "\       Goth.  A 'ammjan ;  A.  S.Nam.am 

Name,  n.        I    Dut.  Normen  ■   Ger.  Nennen,  an-j 

Na'uei.ess.    I  cicntlv  Neinmen  ;    Sw.  Namna;. 

Na'melv.       (Fr.     Nommcr;      It.     Nominate  1 1 

Na'mer.  I    Sp.    Nominar  ;    Lat.    Nominarf,\ 

Na'ming,  n.  J  nomen  ;    Gr.    Ovo/xa.      Ihre   anc 

Wachter    agree   that   the   origin   of   this   word 

common  to   ancient  and   modern   European 

guages.  is  Scythian.    The  Latin  etymologists  I 

to  the  Gr.,  or  contract  from  notamen,  or  novii 

,  Ser   Vossius.  )     Nomen  est  (says  Ihre)  per  quo< 

res  agnosamtur, — 

That  (word)  by  which  a  thing  is  known.     An 


NAP 

To  speak  of,  to  call  by  name,  or  by  that  word 
whereby  any  thing  is  known ;  to  give,  bestow,  or 
confer  a  name. 

JSame-sake, — a  name  given  to  one  for  the  sake  of 
another.    Namely,  (Spenser,)— nomination. 
— . —  Four  quer.es  by  uore  liyr  wende, 
The  ibur  kyn^es  v/yued,  that  we  by  uore  aetmle. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  190. 
AS  tliys  kyng  hereof  awoe,  and  of  lliys  sygte  thogte, 
II  ys  vyssares  come  to  hym,  &  so  gret  won  of  fyss  hym 

That  wonder  yt  was,  &  namelyche  vor  the  weder  was   so 

colde.  Id.  p.  265. 

And  above   ech  name  that  is  named,  not  oonli  in  this 

world,  but  also  in  the  world  to  comyng.—  tficlif.  Jiffcsics.  c.  1 . 


but  also  in  the 

world  1"  come.—  Bible,  1551.  la. 

towncs,  or  into  rikc,  lli^-i  vitten  syke  hk-ii  in  st 
pi'L-ve.h-n  him  that  ihu-i   shuMru  touclie  aaa:cl;j  t 
of  liis  eh.th.  ami  h.i.v  many  thai  tuuehiden  him  w 
g|f.— Wicty.  Marlc,c.T. 

ther   into 

Which  I  shal  tellen  you 

Ye  nioten  i/empae  him, 

Or  to  what  contree  that 

Chau 

you  list  to  ride. 
er.  The  Squieres  Tate 

v  10  632 

I  then  so  stered  by  al 
declared  certain  nonius  ii 

these  wayes  to  forne 
this  wise. 

nempned, 

The  Testament  of  L 
Who  nothinge  vnclcrtaketh,  and  natnelie  in  my  seruice, 
nothinge  acheueth.— Id.  lb. 

Ana  eke  for  worship  of  thy  name, 

And  suffre  euery  man  haue  his.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

And  encr  my  service  I  profere, 

And  namely  whan  she  woll  gone  offre.— Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

The  other  two  were  sowhat  prefer  parsonages,  &  natheles 
of  their  humilite  content  to  be  namcles. 

Sir  T.  More.   TForJces,  p.  57. 

IT  ther  he  any  that  prouideth  not  for  Ms  owne,  and 
iwiiieiyr  for  them  of  liis  houshold,  the  same  denielli  the 
fayeth,  and  is  worse  then  an  infidell.— Bible,  1551.  1  Tim.  c.5. 


Christ.— Sir  T.  More.   Workcs, 
_  A  name  which  every  wind  to  heaven  would  bear, 
"Which  men  to  speak  and  angels  joy  to  hear. 

Cowley.  The  Davidcis,^.  iii. 
What  glorie  is  there,  or  what  lasting  fame 
Can  be  to  Rome  or  us  ?  what  full  example, 
When  one  is  smother'd  with  a  multitude, 
And  crowded  in  amount  a  ./tuneless  press? 

Beaum.  §  Flctch.  Bonduca,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Mongst  which  lie  ntunrhj  did  in  him  discourse, 
Of  former  daies  mishap,  his  son-owes  wicked  sourse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  C.  3. 
Carmarthen  in  her  colours  bore  a  rod, 
Whereon  an  old  man  lean'd  himself  to  stay, 
At  a  star  pointing;   which  <>(  great  renown, 
Was;  skilful  Merlin,  namrr  of  that  town. 

Drayton.  The  Baltic  of  Agincourt. 
The  flat  smooth  stones  that  bear  a  Name 
The  chisel's  slender  help  to  fame, 
{Which  ere  our  set  of  friends  decay 
Their  frequent  steps  may  wear  away) 


Parnell.  Night-Piece  on  Heath. 
Those  with  the  bending  ozier  bound, 

That  nam,  hss  heave  the  crumbled  ground, 
Quick  to  the  glaneiog  th-mght  disclose 
Where  toil  and  poverty  repose.  Id.  lb. 

And  thus  I  have  given  a  brief  proof  of  the  certainty  of 
i'     -■■■  j  i"  iK'ipk-s  ;   nahiflu,  that  there  is  a  supreme  Governor 
of  happiness 
•  mis  me.— soutn,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 
Judas,  that  pays  the  treason-writer's  fee, 
Judas,  that  well  deserves  his  namesake's  tree. 

Dryden.  Absalom  $  Achitophel. 
How  shall  a  verse  impress  thee  ?  by  what  name 
Shall  I  adjure  thee  not  to  court  thy  shame  1 

Irs,  whose  bright  example  unimpeach'd, 
S  thee  to  that  eminence  they  reach'd. 
Heroes  and  worthies  of  days  past,  thy  sires? 


Hen 

Or  his,  who  t 


And  the  perdicioun  of  hem  nappeth  not. — Id.  2  Pet.  c.  2. 

Is  ther  no  man  for  praiere  ne  for  hire, 
That  wol  awaken  our  felaw  behind  1 
A  thefe  him  might  ful  lightly  rob  and  bind. 
See  how  lie  nappeth. 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Prologue,  v.  16,953. 

lie  slomhred,  and  a  nappe  he  toke. — Id.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

"  I  am  going  to  S.  Thomas  of  Acres  to  the  sermon,  I  could 

not  sleepe  all  the  last  night,  ami  I  am  going  now  thither,  I 

never  fayled  of  a  good   nap  there  :"   and  I  had  rather  ye 

would  goe  a  ua,>rtn.,  to  the  stainons,  than  not  to  goe  at  all. 

Latimer.  The  Sixth  Sermon  before  King  Edward. 


Why  doest  thou  vveare  thy  body  to  the  bones? 
And  mightest  at  home  sleoo  in  thy  bedde  of  downo, 
And  drinke  good  ale  so  nappy  for  the  nones. 

Wyatt.  How  to  use  the  Court, 


Luc.  Faith— and  you  say  the  word,  we'll  c'n  si    down 
And  take  a  nap. 

Hum.  'Tis  better  in  the  town, 
Where  we  mav  nap  together. 

Id.  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  Act  ii.  sc. 


And  see  !  delighted,  down  he  drops,  secure' 
Of  sweet  refreshment,  ease  without  annoy,  ' 
Or  luscious  noon-day  nap.  Shenslanc.  Economy. 

NAP,  n.    ~\        A.  S.  Hnoppa;    Dut.  Noppe; 
Na'pery.     1    Sw.   Nopp.      Perhaps   the   same 
Na'pless.    J  word  as  knap,  linop,  or  knob,  (qv.) 
Na'pkin.    J   Any  thing  rising  ;  applied  to — 
The  soft,  downy,  woolly  surface  or  superficies, 

of  cloth,  plant,  or  other  substance. 
Napenj  is  applied  to  the  substance  itself,  (sc. 

linen,)  having  such  surface. 

Tel  me  one  thing,  quoth  he,  that  ye  want.     One  thing 

!)_  Mary  amongst  many  thinges  that  I  want,  I  «  ant 

^95.     I)r.  Louncr's  Ucdaiati..):. 


The  velvet  -nap  which  c 


Why  should  this  lady,  and  t'other  lady,  and  the  third 
sweet  lady,  and  madam  at  Mile-end,  be  daily  visited,  and 
your  poorer  neighbours  with  course  /m/,.w\v  neglected. 

Beaum.  ti  Flctch.    II  it  without  Mono,,  Act  iii.  sc.  I 


There  he  also  plants,  that  though  they  have  no  prickles, 
yet  they  have  a  kinde  of  downey  or  velvet  rine,  upon  their 

which  downe  or  nap  co 

fat  substance.— Bacon.  Xuturall  Historic,  j  alio. 


slock-gillv-llowers,    colts-foot ; 


NAP,  v.  ~\       A.  S.  Hnappian,    dormire,    dor- 
Nap,  n.     >  mitare. 

Na'ppy.   J      To  sleep,  to  slumber ;  to  be  inert, 
unwary,  or  unaware. 
Ich  most  sute  [sit]  to  be  shryve  quath  he.  or  elles  shul  ich 
Ich  may  nouht  stounde.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  110. 


Ilolinshed. 

Brutus.  I  heard  him  sweare 
Were  he  to  stand  for  consul!,  neuer  would  he 
Appear  T  th'  marketplace,  nor  on  him  put 
The  naples  vesture  of  humilitie. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Acti.sc.  I. 

NAPE,  or  as  Skinner  writes  it,  nap  of  the  neck, 
so  called  (he  thinks)   irom  the  downy  softness  of 
the  hair  that  grows  upon  it :    Junius  derives  from 
the  Gr.  Nairn,  i-upcs. 
She  sent  an  arrow  forth  with  mighty  draught, 
'I  hat  in  the  very  (lore  him  over  caught, 
And,  in  his  nap,  arriving  through  it  thril'd 
His  greedy  throat.— Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  b.  It.  c.  7. 
As  Palamede  to  scale  the  bulwarks  strove,    ' 
In  his  right  eye  the  fatal  arrow  drove, 
Through  all  the  optic  nerves  its  passage  tore, 
And  issu'ti  at  his  nape  besmear'd  with  gore. 

Hoole,  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  xi. 

NARCO'TICK,  adj.  \       Fr.  Narcotique ;     It. 

Naeco'tick,  n.  t  and  Sp.  Narcotico ;    Gr. 

NapKWTittos,  from  vapKo-tiv,  to  benumb,  to  stupify. 
See  the  quotation  from  Holland. 
1331 


NAR 

For  he  had  \  even  drinke  his  gaylci'  60 

Of  a  clarre,  made  of  a  certain  wine, 

With  narcotics  and  opie  of  Thebes  fine, 

That  all  the  night  through  th.it  rn<-n  wuM  him  shake 

The  gailer  slept,  he  mighte  not  awake. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1474, 
Narcoticke  medicines,  bee  those  that  benum  and  stupifie 
with  their  coldncsse,  as  opium,  hemlocke,  and  such  like. 

Holland.  Plinie.  Explanation  of  the  Words  of  Art. 
Medicines  which  they  call   narcdi^at,  that  is  to  say,  such 
as  benowme  and  dead  the  diseased. 

Harmar.  Translation  of  Beza,  (1587,)  p.  421. 
Arresting  that  impetuous  motion  of  the  spirits,— as  those 
things  do,  that  pa  as.  for  narcolieally  cold.. 

IVhilelock.  Manners  of  England,  p.  222. 
I 'ale,  meagre,  muse-rid  wight !  who  reads  in  vain 
Narcotic  volumes  o'er.  Shenstone.  Economy. 

NAUD.  Fr.  AW;  It.  and  Sp.  Nardo;  Lat. 
Nardus;  Gr.  NaoSos. 

But  the  good,  syncere,  and  true  nard  is  known  by  the 

lightues,  red  colour,  iiviri  snu-il,  ami  Hie  last  especially:  h  c 

it  thieth  the  tungue,  ami  leaveth  a  pleasant  lellish  eehmd  it. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xii.  c.  12. 

There  eternal  Summer  dwells, 

And  West-winds,  with  musky  wing, 

About  the  cedarn  alleys  fling 

Nard  and  Cassia's  balmy  smells.  Milton.  Comus. 

NARE.        )      A  species  of  whale,  so  called 
Na'kwhale.  )  from  the  size  of  its  narcs,  or  nos- 
trils.    Butler  uses  nare.     See  in  v.  Olfact. 

Nor  is  it  to  he  omitted  what  hath  been  formerly  suspected, 
but  now  confirmed  by  Olaus  Wormiusand  Thomas  Bartho- 
linus,  that  those  long  horns  preserved  as  precious  rarities  in 
many  places,  are  but  the  teeth  of  narh-whales,  to  he  found 
about  Island,  Greenland,  and  other  Northern  regions. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  23. 

NARRATION.  "|  Fr.  Narrer,  narration; 
Na'rrative,  adj.  I  It.  Narrazione  ,•  Sp.  Narra- 
Na'rrative,  n.  I  cioti;  Lat.  Narratio,  from 
Na'rratively.  f  narrarc,  gnarum  reddere,  to 
Narra'tor.  make  known,  to  tell. 

Na'rratory.  J  A  tale,  a  story;  a  rela- 
tion of  a  story. 

This  mich  he  said  of  the  narration  of  his  drcame  and  of 
the  vocation  of  Daniel  to  expowne  it. 

Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  4. 
Indeuouring  thereby  to  proue,  that  the  opinion  of  giants 
is  not  altogither  grounded  vpon  vaine  and  fabulous  narra- 
tions, inuented  onlie  to  delight  the  eares  of  the  hearers  with 
the  report  of  maruellous  things. 

Holinslwd.   1  ■<■::<■)■  iii/i'ii!  of  Brilaine,  c.  5. 
Therefore  by  this  narratiue  you  now  vnderstand  the  state 
of  the  question,  whereupon  the  king  prayeth  your  aduice. 
Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  53. 
Hee  is  but  a  narrator  of  other  men's  opinions,  suspend- 
ing his  owne  judgment,  sometime  peradventure  when  hee 
should  not  have  so  done. — Mounlugu.  App.  to  Ccesar,  c.  1. 

Now,  letters,  tim'  they  he  capable  of  any  subject,  yet  com- 
monly they  are  either  narrahn-;/,  objurgatory,   consolatory, 
monitory,  or  congratulatory.— Howell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  1. 
Chiefs,  who  no  more  in  bloody  fights  engage, 
But  wise  through  time,  and  narrative  with  age. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iii. 
The  words  of  all  judicial  acts  are  written  narratively  un- 
less it  be  in  sentences  wherein   dispositive  and  enacting 
terms  are  made  use  of.—Ayliffe.  Parergon. 

In  the  narration  of  the  Poet,  it  is  not  material,  whether 
he  relate  the  whole  story  in  his  own  character,  or  introduce 
some  of  his  personages  to  relate  any  part  of  the  action,  that 
had  passed  before  the  poem  opens. — Blair,  Led.  42. 

Perchance  some  hackney,  hunger-bitten  scribler, 

Insults  thy  memory,  and  blots  thy  tomb 

With  long  flat  narrative,  or  duller  rhymes.— Id.  Grave. 

I.  Nana,  ?icarw,  nearive. 
The  past   part,    of    nyrwian, 
coarctare,  comprimere,  con- 
trahere,  to  draw  together,  to 
compress,  to  contract,  (Tooke.)     See  Near,  and 
North. 

To  draw  near  together,  to  compress,  to  contract, 

to  confine,  to  constrain,  to  straighten,  to  tighten. 

Toward  the  wode,  fram  wanne  he  come,  the  Brutons  gonne 

to  fie, 
Ac  tho  hii  come  among  narwe  heggys.hii  stode  agenanon, 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  211. 
He  bythogte  hym  wel  narwe,  gyf  ther  mygte  be  eny  red, 
Thorn  wyuynge,  other  thoru  eny  thyng.  Id.  p.  294 

Neuertheles  at  Karham  was  the  bataile  gyuen, 
The  kyng  was  narow  holdeu,  his  folk  alle  to  dryuen. 

R.  Brunne,  p,  16- 


NA'RROW,  v.  } 

Na'rrow,  adj.  \  ' 
Na'rrowly.  j  < 
Na'rrowness.    J  i 


Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3225. 

Hare  may  ye  seen,  bow  excellent  franchise 
In  women  is  whan  they  hem  narwe  avise. 

Id.  The  Marehantes  Tale,  V.  9862. 


Hit  front  v 
Thou  1 


,  hir  lockes  hore.— Gower.  C.  A. 


steppes  of  my  fett 

Without  in  the  wall  of  the  house,  he  made  narrowed  rests 
round  about,  that  the  beams  should  not  be  fastened  in  the 
walls  of  the  house.— Id.  1  Kittys,  vi.  C. 

So  in  our  streets  sly  beepers  narrowly 

Watch  motions  of  the  giver's  hand  or  eye, 
me  hope  thereby. 
Dunne.  Lellcrs.  To  Mr.  T.  W. 

[Men]  should  accustome  themselves,  by  the  light  of  par- 
ticulars, to  enlarge  their  mimics  to  the  amplitude  of  the 
world,  and  not  reduce  the  world  to  the  narrowness  of  therr 
mlndes. —Bacon.  Naturall  Hislorh;  §  290. 

Let  him  be  exact  and  impartial  in  the  great  work  of  self- 
examination,  looking  often  and  narrowly  into  the  state  of 
his  soul,  and. clearing  all  accounts  and  old  scores  between 
God  and  his  conscience.— South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  7. 

"What  virtue  is  there  in  a  tragedy,  which  is  not  contained 
in  an  epic  poem  ;  where  pride  is  humbled, 
and  vice  punished;  and  those  more  amply  1 
narrowness  of  the  drama  can  admit. — Dryd< 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  geniu 

Wo  scarcely  can  praise  it,  or  blame  it  too 

Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrow'd  his 

And  to  party  gave  up  what  \ 


■  rewarded, 

.!■:■],■!*,    Hod. 


No. 


NAS,  i.e.  ne  was,  u-as  not. 

And  thre  yere  in  this  wise  his  lif  he  ladde, 
Aed  lure  him  so  in  pees  and  eke  in  werre, 
Ther  n'as  no  man  that  Theseus  hath  derre. 

Chaucer.  The  Kuighles  Tale, 


For) 


NA'SAL,  adj.  ~\       Fr. Nasal;    It. Nasale;  Lat. 

Na'sal,  n.  !  Nasus,  the  nose.     See  Ness. 

Nasa'i.ity.        (       Of   or    pertaining    to    the 

Na'sicornous.  J  nose. 

When  the  discharge  lessens,  pass  a  small  proh-  through 
ic  »ovo/  du-t  into  the  nose  every  time  it  isdrest,  in  order 
>  dilate  it  a  Utile. —Sharpe.  Surgery. 


of  Melancholy,  p 


Scraps,  out  of  every  dish 


:  Author  took,  Je. 

The  most  pernicious  infection,  next  the  plague,  is  the 
smell  of  thcjail,  when  prisoners  have  I. cell  long,  and  close, 
and  nastily  kept.—  Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  014. 

Sin  is  the  uncleanness  of  the  soul,  that  cleaves  closer  to 
it,  than  any  outward  nasliness  can  to  the  skin. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  3.  Case  3. 

Many  there  are  who  embrace  dunghills,  the  filth  and 

otTeiisivencss  ol'  whose  lives  docs  exceed  them,  and  who  are 

idly  and  nastily  habited,  whose  clothes  are  but  an  em- 

of  their  hearts,  and  a  lively  picture  of  their  manners. 


1  ;t.|  ,.!'  Die  toiling  race 
Tired  up  in  labour  and  i 
To  sweep  the  streets  thi 
And  seek  the  nasliness 


slmess  in  the  street. 
Id.  vol.  viii.  Ser.  1. 


Jago.   The  Scarrnyers. 


N  A  SU'TE.     Lat.  Nasutus,  having  a  large  nose, 
lasus,)  a  quick  smell. 


NA'TAL,  adj.  ^  Fr.  Natal;  It.  Natale ;  Sp. 
Natali'tial.  > Natal;  Lat.  Natalis,  pertain- 
Natala'tious.  J  ing  to  the  birth  or  nativity. 


i.e.  Jove  presiding  ( 


Natal  Jove 
nativity. 

Now  nece  mine,  by  Kafttll  Jove's  feest, 
Were  I  a  God,  ye  should  sterve. 

Chaucer.   Trail.  8,-  Cres.  b.  iii. 

We  read  in  the  life  of  Virgil,  how  far  his  natalitial  poplar 
had  outstrip'd  the  rest  of  its  contemporaries. 

Evelyn,  b.  iv.  s.  13. 
No  gaudy  train  of  flames,  no  darkned  sun, 

No  chan'ec  invenin;.:  outer  did  forerun 

And  propheuie.— Cartwright.  Birth  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
If  the  natalicious  and  birth-places  of  most  noble  and 


-  piineelv 
*  to  the  earth, 
i  honour  to  such 


beetles  described  by  Muffe- 


:  attend 
uuiis  of 


they  put  off 
ornaments,  submitting  their  rnortall  bodi< 
their  common  mother,  may  be  accounted  al 
places;   then  mav  tins  observation  justly  add  some  reputa- 
tion onto  him,  whose  life  (in  parti  1  undertake  to  publish. 
Baddeley.  Life  of  Morton,  Bp.  of  Durham,  p.  1.  (1669.) 
Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  power, 
Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Epis.  1. 

NATA'TION.     Lat.  Natatio,  from  natare,  and 
that  from  nare,  to  swim  ;  Gr.  Neat. 
And  first,  that 

they  go, 


NATION.       ^        Fr.  Nation,     It.  Nazione- 

Na'tional.        I  ,?[).  Nation  ,•  Lat.  Natio,  from 

Nationally,    f  nasci,  natus, — to  be  born. 

Nationality.  )  The  place,  country,  or  re- 
gion, where  any  one  is  born ;  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Folkeofalliiovion 

Bothe  put  and  implit.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  309. 

Alas  !  unto  the  Barbare  nation 

I  muate  gou,  sin  that  it  is  your  will. 

Chaucer.   The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  X.  4701. 

"  My  love  ?"  quad  he,  "  nay  my  dampnation. 
Alass  !  that  any  of  my  nation 
Should  ever  so  foule  disparage  be." 

Id.  The  ll'if  of  Bathes  Tale,  V.  6650. 

Who  made  our  laws  to  bind  us,  not  himself, 
And  hath  full  right  to  exempt 
Whomso  it  pleases  him  by  choice 
From  national  obstruction  without  tab.it 
Of  sin,  or  legal  debt.  Milton.  Samson  Ayonistes. 

Therefore  I  pray  let  our  friendship,  let  our  love,  that 
nationaliln  of  British  love,  that  vertuous  tie  of  Academic 
1  strengthened  (as  heretofore),  and  receive  daily 


-H-w 


.2.  Let.  IS. 


There  is  no  notion  in  the  world,  though  plunged  into 
never  such  gross  and  absurd  idolatry,  but  has  some  awful 
sense  of  a  Deitv,  and  a  persuasion  of  a  state  of  retribution 
to  men  after  this  life.— South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 

The  term  adulterous  chiefly  relates  to  the  Jews,  who 
being  nationally  espoused  to  God  by  covenant,  every  sin  of 
theirs  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  spiritual  adultery.— Id.  lb. 

. Mountains  interpos'd 

Make  enemies  of  no/ions, 
Like  kindred  drops  been  n     _ 

Cowper.  Task, 


.  ^  Fr.  Natifs  It.  and  Sp. 
V  Nativo ;  Lat.  Nativus,  from 
)  nation,  past  part,  of  nasci,  to 


^  Brown.    Vulgar  1: 


i.,  .-vlude  them  nearly  from  the  order,  but  not 
fio.n  tin'  nn.ilo.-v,  of  dentals. 

Sir  II'.  Jones.  On  the  O-  Ih-yraphy  'J  .l.ialrck  Words. 


NA'SCENT.       Lat.  Nasccns,  growing,    from 
isei,  to  grow. 

Growing,  rising,  or  springing  up. 
As  the  soul  animates  the  whole,  what  nearly  touches  the  ( 
,,1  relir-s  to  all      Tlierclorc  the-  asperity  of  tartarous  salts. 


NA'STY.     ^       Skinner  derives  from  the  Gcr. 

N.vVni.v.      V  Nass  ;  Dut.  Nil,  madidus,  humi- 

Na'stiness.  )  dus,  q.d.  nimifi  illuvic  sordens ; 
and  nass  (Wachter)  from  netzen,  to  wet,  Goth.  I 
Natjan. 

Wet,  damp,  miry ;  wet  nr  damp  to  a  foul  or 
filthy  degree ;  consequentially,  foul  or  filthy,  de- 
filed', polluted. 


NATHELESS.  )      i.e.    na   or  not,  not  the 
Na'themore.         S  less.    Not  the  more.    Nathe- 
less  has  given  way  to  never-the-lcss,  (qv.  ) 
An  nathlel  he  wende  toward  hys  son  myd  al  bys  poer 
Vor  to  sm'yte  an  batayle.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  320. 

Xolheles  the  clerk  Merlvn  sais  certeyn. 
That  Bretons  at  the  last  salie  hal  tins  loud  agayn. 

tt.Brunne,  p.  7. 


When  she  was  in  her  rightfull  age.— Cham 
And  nnlhrl,  s:  by  daies  olde, 
Whan  that  the  bokes  weren  leuer, 
Writyng  was  beloued  euer 

But  through  his  boldnes  rather  fcare  did  t 


It  is  because  they  [writers]  have  classed.— in  a  mariner 
which  seems  peculiar  to  modern  times,— the  duties  of  indi- 
viduals Willi  those  of  »«l.;-».  a  d  established  their  obliga- 
tion on  similar  grounds,  that  the  whole  science  lias  been 
called,— The  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations. 

Mackintosh.  On  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  p.  5. 

NA'TIVE,  adj. 
Na'tiv 
Nati'v 
be  born. 

That  oan  or  mav  bear ;  causing  to  be ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  birth";  coming  with,  accompanying 
the  birth,  inherent  from  the  birth  ;  belonging  or 
pertaining  to  the  kind ;  the  beiug,  essence,  or 
existence  of  the  kind. 

Native  land,— land  where  any  one  was  born. 
Native  dust,— dust  whence  any  one  was  created, 
f  Joon  Baptist,  and  tellith 
hi   lleisch.  bin    frol'ristis  baptytn 
-Wiclif.         Mark,  Prol. 


:  the  glorious  cytie.  which 
rhose  naliurs  dwelling  far  of, 
life,  1551.  Esaye,  c.  23. 


th  bene  of  so  longe 


from  it  for  heresy.— 

O  naliue  land,  Hit 
The  mansion  pine 
Four  times  it  stop 
Four  times  the  ha 


lat  he  hath  lint  left  his  aminos  fa- 
coiintrev,  though  tie  be  rune  away 
2'.  More.    IVorkes,  p.  306. 

rati  of  the  Goddcs 

U  warrlike  walles  of  Troy  ! 

theatric  of  our  gate  :  ^ 

Surrey.   I'irgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 


-  Not  lik 

s 

On  licav 

and  the  t 

llt.'-l    v.  ill, 

Of  that  i 

His  le-io 

ns. 

1/llIWI.    I'l 

Am  noughte  but  synne  from  my  nalyuylre.—  Wyatl,  Ps.51. 

What  time  the  native  belman  of  the  night, 

The  bird  that  warned  Peter  ot  his  fall. 
First  rings  his  silver  hell  t'  cai  h  sic.  py  wight. 
That  should  their  mimics  up  In  devotion  call. 
She  heard  a  wondrous  noise  below  the  ball. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  C.  6. 
For  still  her  cheekes  possesse  the  same, 
Which  natiue  she  doth 
Shakespear 

E»hold 

Where  on  the  .l.gcnn  shore  a  city  stands  _ 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air.  and  light  the  soil, 
Athens  tie'  eve  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  notice  to  famous  wits. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  IV. 
At  thy  validly,  a  glorious  quire 
Of  angels  in  tin-  liebls  ol  II'  tlilehem  sung 
To  shepherds  watching  al    l.-ii  folds  by  night, 


Labour  Lost,  Act  i 


Anaximander's  opinion  is,  that  the  Gods  are  native,  rising 
nnd  vanishing  again,  in  long  periods  of  times ;  and  that 
these  Gods  are  innumerable  worlds  ;  but  bow  can  we  con- 
ceive that  to  be  a  God,  which  is  not  eternal  ? 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  129. 

Oh  impotent  of  mind ! 

Shall  these,  shall  these  Atrides'  mercy  find  ? 

Well  hast  thou  known  proud  Troy's  perfidious  land, 

And  well  iier  natives  merit  at  thy  hand  ! 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 
There  is  something  so  natively  great  and  good  in  a  person 
that  is  truly  devout,  that  an  auk  ward  man  may  as  well  pre- 
tend to  be  genteel,  as  an  hypocrite  to  be  pious 


Tatter,  No. 


And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  ] 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's 
So  the  loud  tonvnr,  am]  the  v.'liirlwm 


Goldsmith.   The  Tiavcllei 


Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand ! 

Scott.  Lay  of  Ike  Last  Minstrel,  c.  (3. 

NA'TURE,  v.       ■)       Fr.  Nature;  It.  and  Sp. 
Na'ture,  n.  Natura  ;   Lat.  Natura,  na- 

Na'tural,  adj.  turalis ;     Fr.  Nature!,    na- 

Na'tural,  n.  turalizer  ,■      It.     Naturale, 

Na'turalism.  naturalizzare;  Sp.  Natural, 

Na'turalist.  naturalizar :    from    natum, 

Natura 'lity.  V  past  part,  of  nasci;  gnasci, 

Na'turally.  Gr.   Yevva-ttv,  to  bear,  to 

Na'turalness.  cause,  to  be. 

Na'turalize,  v.  Our  English  word  kind 

Naturaliza'tion.       is  very  emphatically  used 
Na'turist.  by   our   elder   writers    as 

Natu'rity.  J   equivalent  to — nature:  ac- 

cording to  or  against  kind,  is,  according  to  or 
ag;iinsl  nature:  mikiiid,  unnatural. 
Nature  is  very  variously  applied:— 
To  the  aggregate  of  qualities  inherent  from  the 
birth  or  creation  of  any  thing  ;  forming  or  consti- 
tuting its  being,  essence,  or  existence ;  its  kind  or 
species. 

To  the  Author  or  Creator  of  the  world. 
To  an  imaginary  being,  framed  by  the  personi- 
fication of  the  qualities  constituting  or  composing 
the  universal  world. 

To  the  established  course  or  order  of  the  phe- 
nomena or  appearances  of  the  universe. 

To  the  system  of  animal  and  material  being. 
More  specifically, — to  the  sensations  or  passions 

Tn  the  sensible  qualities  of  materiate  beings. 

Nature  is  opposed  to  art. 

To  naturalize, — to  invest  with  native  or  natural 
qualities;  to  grant  the  rights  or  privileges  of  a 
native,  or  one  born  in  a  country. 

IfRentillessewere  planted  naturelly 
hey  I 


To  dun  of^entiilesse  the  faire  office, 

Chaucer.  The  If  if  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6716. 
lie  whiche  nalurelh  euery  kynde 
Tlie  mightv  god,  .so  as  I  fynde 

11  ith  so  deuvde  1  the  nature: 

That  nonetyll  other  well  accordeth.— Gower.  Con.A.  b.vii. 

r  am,  whose  labour  is  vet 
Was  he.  whiche  tirste  the 

Of  naturull  philosophic. 

i  his  honde' 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

Which  is  an  astronomien. 

Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

Of  hem  that  bene  magicie 
Right  so  of  the  ualunens. 

Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 

;\  »lf/™// reason  must  bee  ruled  by  scripture,  llnaturall 
ei^on  rniiehuh-  a-avnst  the  scripture,  so  is  it  false;  but  if 
t  be  agreeyng  to  scripture  then  is  it  to  be  heard. 

Fryth.   Worlies,  p.  7. 

The  goddis  by  their  naiuralilie  and  power,  close  vp  the 


:  steares.— Gulden  B>.le,  I, ft. 


But  he  that  s 


which  once  all  our  partaking  and  nati 
all  their  partialitie  and  naiuralilie. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1594,  Letters  of  M.  Laltm, 


NAV 

Forsyth  he  wrought  it  not  naturallye  but  willingly,  he 
■wrought  it  not  to  the  vttermost  of  his  power,  hut  with  such 
degrees  of  goodncs  as  his  bye  pleasure  lyked  lo  lymit. 

Sir  T.  More.    Worhes,  p.  129. 

Euery  man  naturally  desyreth  to  go  into  their  owue 
coutres,  and  to  here  therof. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  332. 

Nature  then  (according  to  the  opinion  of  Aristotle)  is  the 
beginning  of  motion  and  rest,  in  that  thing  wherin  it  is 
properly  and  principally,  not  by  accident :  for  all  things  to 
be  seen  (which  are  done  neither  by  fortune  nor  hy  necessity, 
and  are  not  divine,  nor  have  any  such  efficient  cause)  are 
called  inttttrall,  as  having  a  proper  and  peculiar  nature  of 
their  own. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  651). 

l'or  there  are  in  nature  certain  fountains  of  justice,  whence 
all  civil  laws  are  derived  but  as  streams:  and  like  as  waters 
do  take  tinctures,  and  tastes  from  the  soils  through  which 
they  run,  so  do  civil  laws  vary  according  to  the  regions  and 
governments   wlieie   they  are   planted,  though   they  proceed 


i  the 


It  is  with  depraved  man  in  his  impure  >u;/ot, <//.■;,  (hat  wu 
must  maintains  this  quarell.— Bp.  Hall.  St.  Paul's  Com/ml. 

So  farre  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  above  reason,  so  farce  doth 
a  Christian  exceed  a  meere  naturalist. 

Id.  Meditations  #  Voices,  Cent.  3. 
Yea,  let  mee  but  know  what  action  Popery  requires  of 

any  of  her  followers,  which  a  meer  naturalist  hath  not  done, 
cannot  do  ?— Id.  Decad.  3.  Epist.  3. 

Since  [Edward  of  Caernarvon]  perceiv'd  us  prone 
Here  only  to  be  rul'd  by  princes  of  our  own, 
Our  naturalness  therein  he  greatly  did  approve  ; 
And  publickly  protests,  that  for  the  ancient  love 
He  ever  bare  to  Wales,  (hey  all  should  plainly  see 
That  he  had  found  out  one,  their  sovereign  lord  to  be. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  0. 
Though  they  [Spaine]  have  not  had  that  usage  to  n 
lib-rally  ;    vet  they  have  that,  which  is  next  to  it  : 
to  iinploy,  almost  indifferently,  all  nations  in  their 
ordinary  souldiers.—  Ihtoit.    Ess.    Of  Kingdomcs. 


This  cannot  he  allowed,  except  we  impute  that  unto  the 
irst  cause  which  we  impose  not  on  the  second,  or  what  we 
,eny  unto  nature  we  impute  unto  naturity. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours. 
Our  little  world,  the  image  o   the  great, 
Like  that,  amidst  the  hound. .-ss  ocean  set, 
Of  her  own  growth  hath  all  that  nature  craves, 
And  all  that's  rare,  as  tribute  from  the  waves. 

Waller.  On  a  Brcde  of  divers  colours. 
It  is  deputed,  I  know,  in  nntnrttl  philosophy,  whether  the 
ense  being  duly  ([iiality'd,  and  the  object  as  duly  proposed, 
nd  the  medium  titled  "to  both,  the  sense  can  be  deceived  in 
he  apprehension  of  its  object ;  and  it  is  generally  held  in 
he  negative.— South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  4. 


Naturalists  observe  that  when  the  frost  s 
they  are  only  the  slighter  and  morewateris: 
subject  to  be  congealed :  but  still  there  is 
itself,  and  there  within 

from  the  freezing  impression  of  th 


whiche 

about  it.— Id.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  fft. 


"l,ty  spirit, 


But  to  call  the  earth  the  lower  part  ofil  self,  is  an  apparent 
violence  to  the  n<ihtr,i!  ,ies.i  of  t lie  cxpresMon,  and  indeed  not 
more  forced  than  ridiculous.— Id.  vol.  vii.  Ser.  1. 

Those  that  admit  and  applaud  the  vulgar  notion  of  nature, 
I  must  here  advertise  you  partly  hecau.-e  they  do  so,  and 
partly  lor  brevity's  sake,  I  shall  hen-after  many  times  call 
naturals.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  16'S. 

Naturalists  have  built  im 
on  a  few  sensible  phamonu 

often,  and  not  always  wry  fairly  recorded.  ' 
Bvlin*jhrn!,r,  Ess.  -1.  s.  21.  Autlwnty  in  Muihrs  <>f  fifliyiuti. 

He  [Lord  Bolingbroke]  was  of  that  sect,  which  to  avoid 

a  more  odious  name,  chuses  to  distinguish  itself  bv  that  of 
naturalism  ;    and    had   boasted   in    private,   what  "feats    he 
perform,    in   the    attack   he  had   long 
metaphysics  and  theology;    in  other 


systems   ol    inia..'.iiia!i( 


sliMiM     he 


A'.'.", 


lames  only  float  amc 
las  been  the  heaviest 
nost  unprofitable.— Oi 
Toto  was  afterward: 


.  Life  of  Warbun 


lainter,  nnd  in  11  vnier  are 
:r  this  title. 
IValpolc.   A  m  clefts  of  Pa  i tiling,  vol.  i.  C.  4. 

NAVE,  n.    ^       A.  S.  Nafa,  nafel;  Ger.  Nabe, 
Na'vel.  S-nabel;    Dut.  Nave,   navel;    Svv. 

Na'velled.  )  Nuf,  nafle.  Wachter  and  Ihre 
agree,  that  the  word  ncef,  ?wfa,  in  almost  all  lan- 
guages, eastern  and  western,  means  either  h-llutr, 


concavity. 

Nave  of  the  wheel,— the  hollow  into  which  the 
ends  of  the  axle  are  inserted. 

Nuve  of  a  church,  nef  da  temple, — the  concave 
centre  or  body  of  the  church,  distinguished  from 
the  side  aisles  or  wings.  Addison  writes  nef.  Ap- 
plied (generally)  to  the  centre. 

Navel, — the  hollow  membrane  connecting  the 
parent  and  child. 

Your  noble  confessour,  ther  God  him  save, 
Shal  hold  his  nose  upright  under  the  nave. 

Chaucer.  The  Clarices  Tale,  v.  7038. 
The  statue  of  Venus  glorious  for  to  see 
Was  naked  fleting  in  the  large  see. 
And  fro  the  navel  doun  all  covered  was 
"Willi  wawes  ^rene,  and  bright  as  any  glas. 

Id.  'The  Knightcs  Tale,  V.  1959. 


Kiiue'  may  signilie  the  desyres  and  delectacyons  of  man, 
whiche  are  healed  by  the  worde  &  feare  of  God. 

Id.  Ezehiel,  c.  16.  Notes. 
Which  neu'r  shooke  hands,  nor  bad  farewell  to  him. 
Till  he  vnseam'd  him  from  the  naue  to  the  chops,  , 
And  fix'd  his  head  vpon  our  battlements. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Acti.  sc.2. 

Being  prest  t'  th'  wane, 

Euen  when  the  nam  ll  of  the  State  was  touch'd, 
They  would  not  Hired  the  gates  :  this  kinde  of  seruice 
Did  not  deserue  come  gratis. — Id.  Coriolanas,  Actiii.  sc.l. 

In  describing  this  riuer,  this  one  thing  (right  honorable)  is 
come  vnto  my  mind    tombing   the  center  and  nauill  as  it 

were  of  Kni;btnd.  —  Itnlinsitetl.  Description  of  Brituinc,  c.l  1. 

The  long  nef  [of  the  church  of  St.  Justina  in  Padua]  con- 
sists of  a  row  of  five  cupolas  :  the  cross  one  has  on  each 

.side,  a  single  cupola  deeper  and  bmadcr  than  the  others. 

Addison.  Travels  in  Italy. 


evening  service  about  : 
tires  lighted  up  the  nave 


x  o'clock,  the  cathedral  ■ 
i  imaginable.  Double  n 
-Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c. 


Kvclvu  objects  to  the  absurdity  of  representing  Adam  and 
Eve  with  navels,  and  a  fountain  with  carved  imagery  in 
Paradise.  The  latter  remark  is  just;  the  former  is  only 
worthy  of  a  critical  man-midwife. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.i.  c.  3. 

Lo,  Nemi,  navelVd  in  the  woody  hills 

So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  ....  reluctant  spares 

The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake. 

Byron.  Childe  Harolde,  c.4. 

NAU'FRAGE.  ")      Fr.  Naufrage ;    Lat.  Nau- 
Naufpa'geous.    )  fragium ,-    from  navis,  a  ship, 
and  frangere,  to  break. 

Breaking  of  a  ship  j  shipwreck  ;  (met.)  destruc- 
tion. 


,  and  oft  >/(ti/frat/"«ns  sea,  wherein  \ 
ire  commonly  tossed  with  no  less  h; 
than  the  soul. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness, 


NAUGHT,  or^ 

Nought,  n. 
Naught,  adj. 
Nau'ghty.  > 

Nau'ghtily.       I 
Nau'ghtiness.   I 
Nau'ghtly.       ) 
and  Goth,  verb  Wi 


A.  S.Nawhiht,  nohwit,  naulit, 
nr,it/it,  uaht,  noht,  i.  e.  no  icltit. 
Whit,  or  witjlit,  (says  Lye,) 
non  moclo  ereaturam,  veruni 
etiam  quamlibet  aliam  rem 
significat.  In  Goth.  Waiht, 
niwaiht;  whit;  from  the  A.  S. 
-an,  is  any  thing,  any  sensible 


object.     Na  wldt,  not  any  thing,  nothing ;   and 
the  adjective  nuuijht,  or  naughty, — . 

Not  worth  any  thing,  worthless,  abject,  base  ; 
faulty,  unlit,  unfavourable. 

Than  an  lieye  kynRe's  doubter,  of  verve  londe  y  brogt 

That  to  hys  holy  lyue.  nolde  aeordy  voyt. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  331. 


Hold  ol'liis  spivhr,  ;unl  w  is.-  and  wel  ytaught, 
And  of  manhood  him  1,1.1   ,1  ii::hte  naught. 

Chaucer.  The  Kvightes  Tale,  v.  T08. 


NAV 


Chaucer.   The  Knigh 

And  yet  as  playne  as  Christ  speketh  ofhel 

Origene  for  al  that,  which  neither  was  a  na 

vnlevned  in  scripture  coulde  not  clerely  se  it, 

the  contrary.— Sir  T.Mure.   Workes,  p.  155. 


i  the  profite  of  his  masse.—  Id.  lb.  p.  226. 
And  whom  he  hits  nought  knows,  and  whom  he  hurts 
nought  cares.— Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

Imogen, 

Thy  mother's  dead. 
Imo.  I  am  sorry  for  't  my  lord. 
Cym.  Oh  she  was  naught ;  and  long  of  her  it  was 
That  we  met  heere  so  strangely. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

But  the  next  mnrning,  Pyrrus  to  win  the  advantage  of 
tight  in  the  plain  field,  where  lie  might  prevail  with  the 
force  of  elephants,  sent  first  certain  of  his  bands  to  seize 
upon  the  naughty  ^ujuinl  Uuv  had  fought 

Well,  thus  did  I  for  want  of  better  wit, 

brought  me  vp. 

-  Magistrates,  p.  297. 

But  after  ward  like  swine  they  wallowed  afresh  in  their 
puddles  of  pollusions,  and  as  dogs  licked  vp  their  fitthie 
vomit  of  corruption  and  naught i. 


Jl<jlii/.;h..il.    Hit 


.II. 


Chla.  Play  by  yourself,  I  dare  not  venture  thither: 
You  and  your  naughty  pipe  go  hang  together. 

Hryden.   Theocritus,  Idyll.  17. 
To  death  ourselves  and  all  our  work  we  owe : 
But  is  there  nought,  O  Muse,  can  save 
Our  memories  from  darkness  and  the  grave, 
And  some  short  after-life  bestow. 

Hughes.   Ode  to  the  Memory  <•!'  Mrs.  Hughes. 

.  Nausee  ;  It,  Nausea  ; 

.Nausea  ;  Lat.  Nausea  < 

Navffta,      from     vavs, 

,  a  ship.    See  Navy. 

Sensation  caused  by  (the  motion  of)   a  ship; 

sea-sickness  ;  loathing,  disgust,  squcamishness. 

"While  we  single  out  several  dishes  and  reject  others,  the 
selection  seems  but  arbitrary,  or  upon  opinion  ;  for  many 
are  commended  and  cryed  up  ill  one  age,  which  are  decried 
and  nauseated  in  another. — Brown.   Vulg.  Err.  b.  iii.  c.  25. 


NAU'SEATE,  v.  \      Fr.i 
Nau'seous.  I  Sp.iVa 

Nau'seously.  f  Gr.    N 

Nau'seousness.      J  navisy  i 


Hunger  and  thirst  with  patience  will  we  meet, 

Rotve.  Lucan,  b.  iii. 
The  light  to  him  is  the  shadow  of  death  ;  he  has  no  heart, 
lor  appetite  to  business  ;  nay,  his  very  food  is  nauseous  to 

urn,  and  his  daily  repast  nu  idreshment. 

South,  vol.iv.  Ser.  3. 


Nl.thitlL'    I 


-  The  sun,  that 


the  marshes  breeds 
unwholesome  weeds, 

rich  and  pregnant  earth, 


Some  venal  pens  so  prostitute  the  bays, 
Their  panegyricks  lash;  their  satires  praise. 
So  nauseously,  and  so  unlike,  they  paint, 

N— 's  an  Adonis;  M r  a  saint. 

Garth.  Claremont. 
Riches  and  honours,  then,  are  useless  thing3, 
To  the  ill-judging  palate  sweet, 
But  turn  at  last  to  nauscousness  and  gall. 

Pom/ret.  A  Prospect  of  Death. 

Temperance  itself  will  take  a  little  [praise],  but  the  sto- 
mach sickens  with  a  surfeit  of  it,  and  the  palate 


NA'VY. 

Na'val.  I  (fare;  Sp.Navigar;  Lat.  Navi- 

Na'vigate,  v,  I  pare,   i.e.   navem   agere ;    Lat. 

Naviga'tion.  [  "Navis,  from  Gr.  Nowy,  and  that 

Na'vioator.  J  from  ve~eiv,  to  swim,  to  float. 

Na'vigable.  I  Navy  is  applied  to — 
Na'vioant.  The  whole  fleet  or  float  of 


"\       Fr.Navie,  naviger ;  It.  Navi- 
I  gare ;  Sp. 


ships  ;  usually  of  armed  ships  or 


Nau'tical. 
vessels. 

To  navigate, — to  guide  the  course  of  a  ship 
pass  over  or  along  in  ships ;  to  sail. 
&  eft  aryued  < 

lUenus]  praying  Jupiter  on  hie 
To  saue  and  keeps  that  nauie 
Of  that  Troyan  Eneas, 
Sith  that  he  her  sonne  was. 

Chaucer.  The  House  of  Fame,  b.  i 


Full  i 


Cower.  Con.  A. 


I  liaue  greatly  wished  there  were  a  lecture  of  navigation 
read  in  this  ritie,  fur  the  banishing  of  our  former  grosse 
ignnrain'e  in  ni.uine  causes,  and  fur  tlirr  inm-ase  and  gene- 
rail  multiplying  of  the  sea-knowledge  of  tins  age.  wherein 
God  hath  raised  so  general  a  desire  in  the  youth  of  this 
realms  to  discover  all  parts  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  this 
realme,  in  former  ages,  not  knowen. 

Hackluyt.    Voyages,  Epis.  Ded.  •  3. 

Obedience  [is]  to  be  used  and  practised  by  al  persons  in 
their  degrees,   not   only   for  duetie   and    conscience   sake 

all  other  creatures  naturally  be  most  nigh  and  vicine,  but 
al.-v.i  fur  prudent  and  worldly  politic  and  public  weale. 

/,/.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

The  victory  of  Duilius,  as  it  was  honoured  at  Rome  with 

the  fir.st  naval  triumph  that  was  ever  seen  in  that  city,   so 

gave  it  unto  the  Romans  a  great  encouragement  to  proceed 

in  their  wars  by  sea.— Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.v.  c.l.s.7. 

Solamon,  therefore,  needed  not  to  have  gone  farther  off 
than  Ophir  in  the  East  to  have  sped  worse:  neither  could 
he  naeigat,  ■■from  the  Kast  to  the  "West  in  those  days,  whereas 
coast  to  have  guided  him.— Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  8.  s.  5. 


he  had  i 

Her  fine  sea's]  natii 
11  the  same.— Hakeu 


altncs,  &  by  reason  thereof,  her 
pporting  of  navigable  vessells,  is 
Apologia,  b.  ii.  c.  8.  s.  1. 


And  though  the  riienieians  and  Carthaginians,  t 

navi  gat  ours  ;    yet  it  is  thought  by  the  learned, 

voyages  they  perlWmed   was   eiiety  by  coasting,   ; 
crossing  the  < 


i.— Id.  lb. 

Tie  elegantly  shewed  by  wl 


il  lice  Mas  drawne.  which  de- 
,  with  AVT  MAGNES,  AVT 
MAGNA.— Camden.  Romanics.  Hnpreses. 
Thence  his  broad  eye  the  subject  world  surveys 
The  town,  and  tents,  and  navigable  seas. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.  viii. 

Nor  the  heaven-conducted  prow 

of  imvignti'iii  hold,  that  fearless  braves 
The  burning  line,  or  dares  the  wintry  pole. 

Thomson.  Summer. 


discover  the  North  and  South  with  s»  much  ease  and  accu- 
racy, it  became  no  longer  necessary  to  depend  merely  on 
the  light  of  the  stars,  and  the  observation  of  the  sea-coast. 
Robertson.  America,  vol.  i.  b.  i. 
By  the  transformation  of  the  ships  into  sen  deities,  Virgil 
would  insinuate,  I  suppose,  the  great  ad  vantages  of  culti- 
vating a  naval  power,  such  as  extended  commerce,  and  the 
dominion  of  the  ocean.— Jortin,  Dis.  6. 

N AWL,  or")     A  nawl,  i.e.  an  awl ;  my  nawl, 
Nall.  J  i.e.  mine  aw  J.     (See  Awl.)     Cot- 

ton, perhaps,  means,  "  mine  alls,"  all  my  goods 
and  chattels. 

Barest  thou  drawc  out  T.euytha  with  an  angle,  or  bynde 
his  tonge  with  a  snare?  Canst  thou  put  a  rvnge  in  the  We 
of  him,  or  bore  his  chal'tes  thorow  wyth  a  naute. 


Bible,  15.il.  Job,  c 
i  special  care  of  his  own  soul : 
i  two  confessors, 


NAY,  v.  \ 
Nay,  n.     \i 
Nay,  ad.  )  f 


I'.v.'iv  man  .shall  1 

And  in  his  pocket  carry  hi; 

His  Yugel,  and  his  Nawl. 

Beaum.  $  Flctch.   Woman  Pleased,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Which  having  turn'd  off,  I  then  call  to  pay, 

And  parking  iov  nmvh,  whipp'd  to  horse,  and  away. 

A  Voyage  to  Ireland  in  Burlesque,  c.  3. 

A.S.Na,  ne,no;  TjutNeen;  Ger. 
Nein.  Skinner  derives  the  A.  S. 
from  Ihe  Lat.  Ne;  Wachter,— the 

Dut.  and  Ger.  from  the  Lat.  Nblt.  Tooke  has 
no  doubt  that  they  have  the  same  origin  and  sig- 
nification as  the  Dim.  Nodeg  ;  Sw.  Noodeg  •   Dut. 

Nowlr,  node,  and  no,  which  mean  aw  rue,  nnwillimi. 
Hence,-  " 

To  nay  will  mean, — to  be  averse  or  unwilling  ; 
to  dissent,  to  refuse,  to  deny. 
Nay,  n. — dissent,  refusal,  denial. 
Nat/,  ad.  is  used  ellipticallv — (sc.)  as  denying 
What  is  said  to  be  all  that  might  be  said. 
See  the  example  from  Milton. 
Thannc  is  that  body  bcttcrc  than  thow.  quath  ich. 

nay  quath  he  no  betere.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  272. 

Therfore   lesus  seith  to  hem,  children  wcr  ghe  ban  onv 
soupyng  thing?  thei  answeriden  to  him,  wo/. 

Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  21. 
Ne  he  shal  not  nay,  no  deny  his  sinnc. 

Chaucer.   The  Personcs  Tale. 
Alas,  alas,  with  how  defe  an  eare  death  cruell  turneth 
awaie  fro  wretches,  and  naielh  for  to  close  wepvng  iven. 

Id.  Bote  ins,  b.  i. 
1331 


"  My  lord,"  quod  she,  "  1  wote,  and  wist  alway, 
How  that  betwixen  your  magnificence 
And  my  poverte  no  wight  ne  can  ne  may 
Making  comparison,  it  is  no  Mf." 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8G91 
lie  said  nother  nat/e  ne  ye. 
Hut  helde  hym  stille,  and  lete  hir  chide. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 


Shakespeare.    Winter's  Tale,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
If  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  naytrord,  and  make  him  a 
common   recreation,  do  not  thinke    I   haue  witte  enough  to 
lye  straight  in  my  bed.— Id.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Be  then  his  love  accurst,  since  love  or  hate 
To  me  alike  it  deals  eternal  woe. 
Kay  curs'd  be  thou  !  since  against  his  thy  will 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 
Too  facil  then  thou  didst  not  much  gainsay, 
Way  didst  permit,  approve,  and  fair  dismiss.— Id.  lb.  b.ix. 

NA'ZARITE.  One  who  separates  himself; 
from  the  Heb.  Nazar,  scparare,  segregare.  The 
old  translation  of  the  Bible,  1551,  uses  the  word 
absteyncr. 

Speake  vnto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  vnto  them, 
when  a  man  or  woman  doeth  separate  the  selues  to  vowe  a 
vowe  of  a  Nazarite  to  separate  [himselfe]  vnto  the  Lorde  : 
He  shall  absteine  from  wine  and  strog  drinkc,  and  shall 


Bible,  1561.  Kurnber*,  vi.  5. 
A  Nazarite  in  place  abominable 
Vaunting  my  strength  in  honor  to  their  Dagon  ? 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistcs. 
I  with  this  messenger  will  go  along, 
Nothing  to  do,  be  sure,  that  may  dishonour 
Our  law,  or  stain  my  vow  of  Nazarite.  Id.  lb. 

NE.     A.S.  Ne.     (See  Nay.)     Ne  was  used  as 
we  now  use  not,  nor,  and  neither ;  all  which  see. 

Ihesus  answeride  and  seide  to  him,  ye  erren,  not  know- 
vnge  the  tfcripturis  ne  the  vertue  of  God. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  22. 
YVerke  alle  thinge  by  conseil  thus  sayd  he, 
And  then  ne  shall  thou  not  repenten  thee. 

Chaucer.   The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9359. 
Ne  never  for  no  wele,  ne  for  no  wo, 
Ne  shal  the  gust  within  myn  herte  stente 
To  love  you  best  with  all  niv  trewe  entente. 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8S47. 


NEAL.  See  Anneal.  A.  S.  An-ecl-an,  on- 
celan,  eclan,  to  heat,  to  burn.  Vitrum  sensim  igni 
admovere,  vel  i  sensim)  ah  igne  tollcre.  Lacombe 
and  Roquefort  have  neelle,  emat'Ue,  i.e.  enamelled. 

To  heat,  to  burn,  metals,  to  improve  their  tem- 
per. 
Regard  of  shares  and  cultures,  all  they  leaue,  both  sithe 

and  plough 
They  turn  to  this,  and   swords,  and  glauies,  in  furneis 
neate  they  tough.— Phaer.   Virgill.  A£ncidos,  b.  vii. 


and 


NEAP,  adj.  )      Skinner  says,  —  that  neaps  or 

Neap,  ?(.  S  neap  tides,  are  tides — aquarum 
inopes,  (A.S.  Nerftig,  inops,)  tides  scant  nf  water. 
As  a  nawl  is  an  aid,  a  neap  may  be  an  ebb;  a  de- 
ereasing  tide  ;    decreasing  as  the  moon  decreases. 

Sec  the  quotation  from  Maclaurin. 

The  waters  arc  in  perpetual  agitation  of  flux  and  refluxes: 
even  when  nn  wind  stirs,  thev  have  their  neap  and  spriog 
tides.— Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  Lent  1641. 

Her  [the  sea]  motion  of  ebbing  and  flowing,  of  hi  jIi  Bprfngl 
and  dead  neajies,  are  still  as  certaine  and  constant,  as  the 
changes  of  the  moone  and  course  of  the  sunne. 

Haheu-ill.  Apologie,  b.  ii.  C.  8.  8. 1. 

The  action  of  the  sun  diminishes  the  effect  of  the  moon's 
action  in  the  quarters,  because  the  one  raises  the  water  in 
that  case  where  the  other  depresses  it;  and  therefore  the 
tides  then  are  least  :   and  these  we  call  the  neap  tides. 

Maclaurin.  Newton,  Philosophical  Discoveries,  b.  iv.  c.7. 


NEA 
NEAR,  tt.  *\  A.S.  Neah,  Dut.  Nat;  Ger. 
Near,  adj.  I  Nahe ,■  Sw.  Naeia.  Tooke  de- 
Near,  ad.  >  rives  from  the  A.  S.  Nyrioian, 
Ne'arly.  I  coarctare,  comprimere,  contra- 
Ne'arness.  )  here,  to  draw  together,  to  com- 
press, to  contract.    See  Nigh. 

To  near, — to  draw  close  together,  to  come  or 
move  close,  to  lessen  the  distance,  to  approach,  to 
approximate. 

Near,  adj close,  compressed,  contracted;  con- 
fined, connected;  strict,  straightened,  direct;  the 
least  distant ;  consequentially,  niggardly,  or  having 
a  narrow  and  confined  disposition. 

In  werryug  \  in  wo  lie  reined  fvue  gere. 

,  Ectbald  fulle  nere. 

B.  Branne,  p.  ill. 


And  say  somwhat  of  love  for  certes  ye 

Chaucer.  The  Sqilieres  Tale,  v.  10,315. 
With  this  ehanon  I  dwelt  have  seven  yere, 
And  of  his  science  am  I  never  the  nere. 

Id.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  10,189. 
And  either  while  he  goth  afarre, 


NEC 


.NEC 


And  other  while  he  draweth  > 


-Gower.  Con.  A. 


Now  for  neareness  Galba  was  noted  extrelnelie,  a  vice 
though  incident  to  age,  yet  donbtlesse  in  a  prince  much 
xnisliked,  and  in  a  new  prince  dangerous. 

Savile.  Tacitus.  Historic,  pt.  i.  p.  11. 


Give  up  your  key  i 


Haywood.  Royal  Kit 


ill. in/  In  his  nearest  mate 

With  head  up-lift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  hl.a/'d.  his  nth  r  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  Hood,  extended  long  and  large 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 

And  tidings  fraught,  to  hell  he  now  return'd, 

Ami  :il  the  brink  .if  Chaos,  neer  the  foot 
OE  ihis  new  wnmlneis  pnntihee,  unhop't 
Met  who  to  meet  him  came,  his  offspring  dear. 


Thes.  You  valiant  and  strong-hearted  enemies, 
Tou  royal  German  foes,  that  this  day  come 
To  blow  that  nearness  out  that  flames  between  ye; 
Lav  by  four  anger  for  an  hour. 
Beaum.  $■  Fletch.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 

One  would  have  thought,  that  the  nearness  of  a  father 
rould  have  saved  him  ;  hot  il  was  this  alone  that 
liin. — South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  5. 


Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smil'd, 
And  still  when-  ninny  a  earden  flnw'r  "rows  wild, 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 

Goldsmith.  The  Descried  Village. 

When  now  more  nearly  to  the  walls  he  drew, 
He  left  the  plain  and  beaten  path,  that  straight 
Led  o'er  the  meadow  to  the  lofty  gate. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  vi. 
The  comeliness  of  whose  person  [the  last  Earl  of  Devon- 
i-.hirej  was  very  near  raising  him  to  that  throne,  for  nearness 
to  which  in  blood,  lie  was  a  prisoner  from  ten  years  old. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c,  7. 


NEAT,  n.    ~\       A.  S.  Neat,  niten ;    Sw.  Noet. 

Nea'therd.    >  Ihre  thinks  so  called  from  niotan, 

Nea'tress.  J  nyttan,  uti,  to  be  useful ;  because 
of  its  great  use  to  mankind.  In  Scotch,  "  Noll, 
nowt ;  black  cattle,  as  distinguished  from  horses 
and  sheep.  It  properly  denotes  oxen,"  ( Jamieson. ) 
It  seems  properly  to  denote  horned  cattle,  from 
the  A.  S.  Hnit-an,  cornu  petere,  to  butt  or  strike 
with  the  horn. 

His  lordes  shepe,  his  7 

His  swine,  his  hers,  In 

Were  holly  m  this  in 


ie  and  his  deirie, 

store  and  his  pultrie, 

:  gouerning. 

aucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  ' 


So  hee  departed  very  nngetly,  and  went  to  the  kinges 
ticteherdes  house,  and  there  desired  lodginge. 

Barnes.   Workcs,  p.  190. 
At  that  time  the  chiefest  peers  and  lords  of  Rome  did 
ravish  the  IS.ihines'  danehtets,  which  came  to  Rome  to  see 
common  sports  nlnved.  then-  chanced  a  lew  rascals  (as  hoe- 
beards  or  neal-heurds)  tc  carry  awav  a  goodlv  fair  woman. 
North.  Plutarch,  p.  5J7. 


The  nealresse,  longing  for  the  rest, 

Did  egge  him  on  to  tell 
How  faire  she  was,  and  who  she  was, 

"  She  bore,"  quoth  he,  "  the  bell 
For  beautie."  Warner.  Albion's  Engla 

If  right  my  conjecture,  Endymion,  I  ween, 
Like  me  too  once  tended  his  steers  on  the 
Yet  the  moon  in  this  neatherd  took  such  a 
That  she  met  him  at  Latmos,  and  kiss'd  hi 
Fawkes.  Theoc. 


•n  all 

Has,  I. hi 


ght. 


NEAT,  adj.  }       Fr.  Net;  It.  Netto,-  Dut.iVrf; 

Nea'tly.         I  Sw.  Ncell;  Lat.  Nllidus.  Junius 

Nea'tness.      (  thinks  that  as  the  Lat.  Nitidus, 

Nea'tify,  v.  J  and   latere,    are   from   the    Gr. 

Niirreiv,  or  ivifeir/,   lavare,   to  wash  ;    so  the  Dut. 

Sw.  and  Eng.  may  be  from  the   Dut.  Natten,  or 

nelten,  humectare,  proluere,  to  moisten  or  wet ;  to 

wash. 

Clean,  or  cleanly,  nice ;  opposed  to  dirty,  and 
slovenly;  pure,  without  mixture  or  adulteration, 
unadulterated :  clear,  entire,  after  every  deduction  ; 
opposed  to  gross;  and  in  this  application  it  is  not 
uncommonly  written  nett.  Spenser  writes  "  nett 
ivory." 


Wherewith  the  craftesman  wonts  i 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b. 
What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice 

Of  Attick  tasle,  with  wine,  whence  we  may  rise, 


Nor  yet  his  Poem  so  exactly  limn'd 

And  neatly  iointed,  but  the  critic  may 

Easily  reprove  him.— Drayton.  To  H.  Reynolds,  Escj. 

Herein  all  these  sorts  doo  far  exceed  their  elders  and  pre- 
decessors, and  in  inailue^e  and  euvinsitie,  the  merchant  all 
other. — Holinshed.  j>eseripli<>u  of  England,  c.  12. 

Especially,  since  Virgil  hath  nothing  of  his  owne,  hut 
onelv  elocution  ;  his  innenf inn,  lllalter  and  forme  being  all 
Homer's:  which  laid  by  a  man,  that  which  he  addeth,  is 
onely  the  worke  of  a  woman,  to  netifie  and  polish. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii.  Commentaries. 

And  is  this  not  a  neat  design,  to  live  with  pleasure,  and 
yet  die  with  peace  !  to  provoke  God's  justice  all  the  time  of 
one's  life  and  then  fairly  to  slip  from  it.  by  repenting  some 
minutes  before  death. — South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  7. 


Let  the  I 
of  net  excise  since  the  in 

Bur/c 
The  lowest  ordinary  rate 

thine  in than  what  is  sinnei,  nl 

shmal  losses  to  which  everyeinphn 

It  is  this  surplus  which  is  neat  or  e 

Smith.  Wealth  of 

NEB.      See  Nib. 

NE'BULE.     Fr.  Neble; 


consumption  speak  for  itself.  Average 


Lat.  N'utda.     A  little 


NE'CESSARY,  adj.  - 

Ne'cessary,  n. 

Necessa'rian. 

Ne'cessarily. 

Ne'cessariness. 

Nece'ssitate,  v.  . 

Necessita'tion. 

Nece'ssitied. 

Nece'ssitous. 

Nece'ssitocsness. 

Nece'ssitude. 

Necf/ssity. 
imxssaMe, — Martinius,)  that  which  cannot 
stop,  or  be  stopped.  Necessary  and  necessity  are 
thus  negative  terms ;  the  former  is  used  as  equi- 
valent to- 
Needful  or  compulsive  ;  unavoidable  or  inevi- 
table, or  that  cannot  be  shunned  or  escaped  ;  irre- 
sistible, resistless,  or  that  cannot  be  stood  up 
against,  supported,  or  opposed  ;  indispensable,  or 
that  cannot  be  set  apart  or  aside,  cannot  be  done 
without;  also  to — needful  or  requisite.  And 
thus,  necessaries  are  things  requisite  or  required 


Fr.  Necessaire,  ne- 
cessiter ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Necessario ;  Lat.  Ne- 
cessarius,  necesse.  Sca- 
liger  (de  Cansis,  cap. 
166.)  says  that  necesse 
is  nee  esse.  Vossius  and 
others,  with  more  pro- 
bability, derive  from  ne 
and  cesso  ,•  ut  proprie 
necesse  sit,  qtunl  <////;  m 
non  potest ;  (. 


for  particular  objectsor  purposes ;  that  are  wanted, 
or  must  be  had  or  used  for  the  fulfilment  of  those 
purposes.     And— 

Necessitous,  wanting  or  not  having  such  neces- 
saries or  things  needful  or  requisite  ;  needy,  poor. 

Therfore  I  gesside  necessarie  to  preie  britherin  that  thei 
come  bifore  to  ghou.—  Wiclif.  2  Corynth.  c.  9. 

For  necessary  ami  neecr-::ily  hen  words  of  inokel  inlecion, 
closing  (as  to  savi  so  mote  it  he  needes,  &:  otherwise  may  it 
not  betide.— Chaucer,    lite  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 

I  meane  as  though  I  laboured  me  in  this, 

To  inquire  which  thine  n,|,r  „f  which  thing  be, ' 

As  whether  that  the  r. 


The  e, 
Oftlli 
Gr  if, 


■  prescience  of  God  is 

thing  comming, 

aot  in  showing, 


But  now  ne  enforce  1  ] 
How  the  order  of  the  cau 
That  it  behoueth,  that  the  befalling 
Of  thinges  wiste  before  certainly, 
Be  necessarie,  all  seeme  it  not  thereby. 
That  prescience  put  falling  necessaire 
To  thing  to  come,  all  fall  it  foule  or  faire. 

Id.  Trail.  $  Ores.  b.  iv, 
So  in  the  gospcll,  the  curates  which  in  euery  parishe  preach 
the  gospell  ought  of  dutie  to  receiue  an  honest  liuing  for 
them,  and  their  housholds,  &  eue  so  ought  the  other  officers, 
which  are  neeessari/i/  required  in  the  commonwealth  ot 
Christ.— Tyndall.   Worlds,  p.  83. 

It  weessa ril//  foloweth  that  by  one  or  other  of  these  waves, 
the  churche  of  Christ  hath  alway  and  neuer  fayleth  yt  right 
vnderstading  of  scripture,  as  far  as  longeth  for  our  uecc.^itc. 
Sir  T.  More.   Worhes,  p.  118. 
I  must  vnto  the  road,  to  dis-embarque 
Some  necessaries,  that  I  needs  must  vse, 
And  then  lie  presently  attend  you. 

Shakespeare.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
There  is  no  common-wealth  at  this  daie  in  Europe,  wherin 

there  is  not  great  store  of  | v  j pie,  and  those  necessarilie. 

i  welthier  sort,  which  otherwise  would 


Holinshed.  The  Description  of  England 
This  ring  was  mine,  and  when  I  gaue  it  Hellen, 
I  bad  her  if  her  fortunes  euer  stoode 
A'eees.vi//e(/  to  helpe,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relceue  her. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act 


b.  il.  c.  10. 


Mass.  [T 
Would  be  as 

Scipio.j 

—  All 
temperance 
s.  Hannibal  $  Scipi 

,p,2. 

His  [man's] 
of  humane  n; 

correspondent 

etatweent 

e'l'i". 

and  the  mutual 

offices  and 

Thales  snilh.  that  necessity  is  most  potent  and  forcible,  for 
t  is  that  which  luleth  the  whole  world.— Pythagoi  as  held 
hat  the  world  was  possessed  and  compassed  with  necessity. 
Democritus  were  of  opinic 


and  the  Creator  of  the  world,  i 


i  destiny,  justice,  providence, 
ere  all  one. 
Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  668, 


But  who  can  turn  the  streame  of  destinee, 
Or  break  the  chayne  of  strong  neccssi/ic. 
Which  fast  is  tyde  to  love's  eternall  seat. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qu 


b.i. 


The  Ana -^im  an  ill  i  in  at  Ik -is  I  |  hi  inly  discovers,  J  hat  when 
the  Dcmomticks  anil  Atomicks  have  spent  all  their  fury 
against  these  qualit  ies  ami  lnnns,  and  done  what  they  can 
to  salve  the  phenomena  of  nature  without  them  another 
way,  themselves  do  notwithstanding  like  drunken  men  reel 
and  stapler  hack  again  into  them,  and  are  unavnidabiy 
necessitated  at  last,  to  take  up  their  sanctuary  in  them. 

Cudworlh.    Intel  It  dual  System,  p.  143. 

This  rentiers  his  Poems  more  animated  but  less  grave  and 
majestic,  and  consequently  nrrrssi.lutes  the  frequent  use  of 
a  lower  style.— Pope.  Odyssey,  Post. 

I  have  one  thing  to  observe  of  them  [the  several  kinds  of 
necessity]  that  the  idea  of  some  sort  of  firm  connection  runs 
through  thrin  all:  and  that  is  the  proper  ceneral  import  of 
the  name—  iiec.^ift/.  Connection  of  mental  or  verbal  pro- 
positions, or  of  tli-ii-  respective  pin-,  makes  up  the  idea  of 
logical  ?i rcrstitti— connection  of  end  and  means  makes  up 


the  idea  of  moral  necessity.  C 
is    physical    ncc^sifit.     And 
essence  ia  metaphysical  vrce. 

'"ri'-M  •<■!''.' 

of  causes  and  effects 
n   of  existence   and 

Liberty  fy  Necessity. 

But  free  from  nrcrssitnlio 
'tis  that  which  his  lordship  u 

IvhLs.    hj 

They  who  were  envied,  foil 
were  envied  for,  being  poor  a 

nd  no  satisfaction  in  what  they 
nd  necessitous. — Clarendon. 

Universal  peace  is  demons 
rcll.ng.--  tturnet.   Theory  of 

!„■  Earth 

universal  plenty,  for 
f,  there  will  be  quar- 

For  strong  vpccssity  our  toil  demana 

Claims  all  our  hcaits,  and  ur^c-s  all 
Pope 

Homer.  Iliad,  b,  ii, 

NEC 

The  only  way  that  anv  thing  that  is  to  come  to  pass  here- 
after, is  or  can  bo  «o»r,,  is  by  a  »«.« v.  ill,  some- 
thing that  is  necessary  in  lis  nv.  n  nature,  ,.r  smm  time;  1  i.-it 
alrca.lv  is  or  has  been  :  so  thai  ll.e  one  hem"  supposed,  the 
other  certainly  follows.—  Edwards.  On  the  Will,  pt.  i.  s.  3. 

But  here  follows  the  mischief:  when  once  fashion  hath 
annexed  the  use  of  these  articles  of  dress  to  any  certain 
class,  the  middling  ranks,  for  example,  of  the  community, 
each  in. In  .dual  of  lie. I  lank  I. mis  their,  lo  he  nccessin  ics  of 
life;  that  is,  finds  hi,., sell  i.l.ligcd  I"  comply  with  the  ex- 
ample of  his  equals,  and  to  maintain  that  appearance  which 
the  custom  of  society  requires. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  vi.  e.  11. 

The  only  question  in  dispute  between  the  advocates  for 
philosophical  liberty  and  the  nceesMirians.  is  this;  whether 
volition  can  take  place  independently  of  motive  ? 

Belsham.  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  c.  S.  s.  1. 

And  the  contrary  to  liberty,  whatever  name  we  call  that 
by,  is  a  person's  being  hindered  or  unable  to  conduct  as  he 
v., II,  or  belli;;  necessitated  to  do  otherwise. 

Edwards.  On  the  Will,  pt.  i.  s.  S. 

Philosophical  necessity  is  really  nothing  else  than  the  full 
and  fixed  connection  between  the  things  .signified  by  the 
subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  which  affirms  some- 
thing to  be  true.— Id.  Hi.  s.  .1. 

NECK.  "\       A.  S.  Hnecca,   nccca ;   Dut. 

Ne'ckerchief.  }Nek:  Ger. Nache;  Sw.Nacke, 
Ne'cklace.  )  which  latter  Sorcnius  derives 
from  ancient  ltnig-a,  to  bend,  modern  nicka,  to 
nod.  Wachter  tells  us  that  some  derive  the  Ger- 
man from  Neig-en,  inclinare,  to  bend.  And  in 
Kilian  we  find  Dut.iVcr/,,  nick,  cervix  ;  nick,  nutns; 
nicken,  nuere,  nutare,  to  nod,  to  bend  the  neck. 

Tooke  thinks  the  A.  S.  Hnecc  may  perhaps  also 
be  the  past  tense  hnig-an,  to  bow,  to  bend,  to 
incline.     See  Knee,  Knuckle,  Nod. 

The  (bending)  part  between  head  and  shoul- 
ders. 

A  neck-land,  or  neck  of  land,— a  part  extend- 
ing; from  the  main-land,  as  the  neck  from  the 
shoulders. 

Neck-verse, — verse  read  by  a  criminal,  claiming 
benefit  of  clergy,  to  save  his  neck,  i.e.  save  him 
from  being  hanged. 

To  break  the  neck, — to  kill,  to  destroy,  to  gain 
the  mastery ;    to  overcome  the  greater  portion  of 
the  difficulty. 
And  vaste,  as  he  adde  ythogt,  hi  the  necke  hym  nome. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  21!. 
Now  thanne  what  tempten  ghc  god  to  putte  a  ghok  on  the 
necke  of  the  diseipl;-;  v.hi.  he  neither  we  neithir  oure  fadris 
myghten  bere.—  Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  15. 
With  wilde  thonder  dint  and  firy  levan 
Mote  thy  welked  nekke  be  to  broke. 

Chancer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5859. 
I  grant  the  l.f,  if  thou  canst  tellen  me 
What  thing  is  tied  women  most  desiren  ; 
Beware,  and  kepe  thy  nckkc-lcic  from  yren. 

Id.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6483. 
Yea  set  foorlh  a  neckcuerse  to  saue  all  mnner  of  trespassers 
fro  the  feare  of  the  sword  of  the  vengcaunce  of  God  put  in 
the  handes  of  princes  to  take  veie:.\.unee  on  all  such. 

Tijndall.   Worltes,  p.  112. 

Nor  slept  the  winds 

Within  their  slony  caves,  but  r.tsh'd  abroad 
From  the  four  hi, en  s  of  the  world,  and  fell 
On  the  vext  wilderness,  vlicc  tallest  pines. 
Though  roole.l  deep  as  hi;;],    and  slor.liest  oaks, 
Bow'd  tlreir  si.ir  „,.,/.,',  loa.lcn  v\ilh  shinny  blasts, 
Or  torn  up  sheer.  Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

They  had  mantles  of  scarlet  furred,  and  etterie  mantle 
had  lettice  about  the  cecl.C  like  a  it  ckcrcliicf. 

Stow.  lien.  Till.  an.  1533. 
Car.  Now,  what's  the  matter  ? 
What  are  these  fellows?  what's  the  crime  committed, 
That  they  wear  necklaces'  [halters  about  their  necks.] 

Beaton.  #  Fletch.  Bonducu,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

And,  do  you  hear, 

For  the  credit  of  your  e.il'iic,  have  led  your  instruments 
To  tune  when  you  should  strike  up,  but  twang  it  pci  feclly, 
As  you  would  read  your  n.ck-ccrse. 

Massingcr.  Guardian,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
The  promontories  and  neck-lands  which  butt  into  the  sea, 
what  are  they  but  solide  creeks. 

Jliikcicill.  Apolcgie,  1).  i.  c.  3.  s.  2. 
He  takes  the  gift  with  reverence  and  extends 
The  little  cum his  lingers'  ends; 

This  just  behind   Belinda's  nee  I;  lie  spread, 

As  o'er  the  fraerant  steams  she  ben. Is  her  head. 

Pope.  Rape  of  the  Lock,  c.  3. 

This  singular  tree,  [Tapnws.]  whose  fruits  surround  its 

Bummit  immediately  under  the  branches  ;.nd  leaves  1 

necklace,  grows  quicker  than  almost  any  other  in  the  West 

Indies.— Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b  iii.  Note. 


NEC 

NE'CROMANCY.    ^       Anciently  also  written 

Ne'cromancer.  I  Ncgromancy  and  Nigro- 

Ne'cromantick,  atlj.  Xmancy. 

Ne'cromantick,  n.      [       Fr.    Necyomance,    ni- 

Necroma'ntical.         I  gromancie,   negromancic ,■ 

Necroma'nticallv.  )  It.  Ncgromanzia  ;  Sp. 
Neg  ro  mane  in :  Lat.  Necromania ;  Gr.Nettpou.arma. 
Vossius  asserts  iitt/roiii'/niiti,  which  some  call  the 
black  art,  {nigra  ars,J  to  be  a  corruption  from 
nccromantia,  i.e. — 

Divination  (/xafxem)  by  conference  with  dead 
(fe/rpos)  bodies  raised,"  (Cotgrave.) 

For  rather  er  he  shulde  faile 

With  nieramnnce  he  wolde  assaile, 

To  make  his  incantation.  Gower.  Con.  A.b.vi. 

Than  there  was  an  enehauntcr,  a  conynge  man  in  nygro- 
money,  in  the  marches  of  Naples. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cromjclc,  vol.  i.  c.  341. 

Kyng  Henry  of  Castell  had  there  with  hym  a  vygromaccr 
of  Toilet,  who  sayd  y1  the  ayre  ther  was  so  enuenomed  and 
pted,  that  ther  was  no're.ne.lv,  but  that  they  were  all 
in  gr.  al  danger  and  parell  of  dethe.— Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  c.  332. 


Let  them  call  home  dame  Elenorhis  wife, 

And  let  her  bring  her  necromantic  book, 

That  foul  hag  Jordan,  Hun.  and  Bulleubrook. 

Drayton.  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  Q.  Margaret. 

Lamps  must  be  solemnly  burned  before  it:  and  then,  after 
ome  diabolical  exorcisms  nccromantically  performed,  the 
cad  slid;  prove  vocal. — Gregory.  Posthum.  (ltiaO,)  p.  199. 

How  curious  to  contemplate  two  state-rooks, 

Studious  their  nests  to  feather  in  a  trice, 

With  all  the  necromantics  of  their  art, 

rk.viu„'  the  game  of  faces  on  each  other. 

The  Complaint,  Night  8. 


.  Not  unlil 


•  the  force 


NE'CTAR. 
Necta'real. 
Nf.cta'rean. 
Ne'ctared. 
Necta'reous. 

Ne'ctarous. 


Fr.  Nectar ;  It.  Netture ;  Sp. 
Nectar;  Lat.  Nectar,  Gr.  Netr- 
Tttp.  Ambrosia,  says  Vossius, 
is  the  name  of  the  food  of  the 
gods;  and  nectar,  of  their  drink: 
the  etymology  unsettled.  (See 
Vossius  in  v.  Ambrosia ,•  and 
Netcrap  in  J.enncp  )     Applied  to — 

Any  liquor  of  excessive  sweetness,  or  excessively 
delicious.  And  the  fruit  {nectarine)  so  called  from 
its  pleasing  taste. 

Willi  thisabouleof  nectar  ful,  in  hand  Sir  Vulcane  tooke. 
And  to  his  mother  did  present  it  v.  i.h  a  comely  looke. 

Arthur  Hall.  Homer.  Iliad. 
The  sweet  peace-making  draught  went  round,  and  lame 


Then,  In  the  nostrils  or  the  slain  she  pmir'd 

Kcclareous  drops,  and  tich  :,„i'.r„M,  show'rd 

O'er  all  the  corpse.  Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi£ 

Through  all  the  hrute  creation,  none,  as  sheep, 

To  lordly  man  such  ample  tribute  pay. 

For  him  their  ud.iers  yield  ncctaceaiis  streames  ; 

For  him  their  downy  vestures  they  resign: 

For  him  they  spread  the  feast. — Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  iL 

Among  the  fruils  thai  grarc  this  little  seat, 
And  all  around  their  clustering  foliage  spread, 

Here  mayst  thou  cull  the  peach  or  nect'iine  sweet, 
And  pluck  the  strawberry  from  its  native  bed. 

Lloyd.  An  Imitation  from  the  Spectator. 

NE'DDER.     Goth.  Nadr,   A.  S.  Neddni   a 

serpent,  an  adder,  (qv.)  ;  from  A.  S.A'colhan,  low; 
neother,  nether,  or  lower. 

A  name  given  to  all  the  serpentine  class. 

For  ncilres  ny  other  wormes  ne  mow  ther  he  vegt. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  43. 
O  servant  traitor,  false  of  holy  hewe, 
Like  to  the  neider  in  hose,  slie  untrewe. 

Chaucer.   The  Marchantes  Tate,  v.  9oC0. 


lssen  by  the  yearthes,  by  full  diners  figures, 
haue  hit  bodies  straught,  and  crepen  in  tho 
n  after  hem  a  trace,  or  a  forough  continued, 
:  neders  and  snailes. — Id.  Boccius,  b.  v. 


,!■:-!,  anil  ill 


Nee'dpol. 

Nee'dfullt. 

Nee'dless. 

Nee'dlesslv. 

Nef.'dlessness. 

Nee'dment. 

Nee'dy. 


Nee'dsly. 

Nee'dly. 
Needs. 


N 

Ephaistus  lild 
ctar  to  all  the  other  gods.             Chapman. 

Id.  lb. 

M 

Se 

re  sweet  than  nectar,  or  ambroaiall  meat 
Bm'd  every  bit  which  thenceforth  1  did  ea 

Fair,  flowry  name  ;  in  n 

And  lliy  nt'cfttrctii  I'ra-r 

Hourly  there  meets 

An  unheisal  synod  W  a 

Crashatv. 

A  nee  tar  at  v,  a  balsam  \ 

Burtor 

T.ne,  whilst  the  vine  tre 

one  hut  thee 

To  the  Name  above  every  K 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p. 
great  with  grapes, 

\\ith  nectar  d  liquor  strives  to  kisse 
Embracing  elms  not  lov'd  amisse, 
Those  clusters  lusc  their  cuinely  shapes. 

Stirling.  Tragedy  of  Croesus,  Ch.  5. 
Who  [X.  reus]  piteous  of  her  woes,  rcar'd  her  lank  head, 
Ami  gave  her  t * «  Ins  daughters  to  imbathe 
In  nectar  d  lavcrs  strow'd  with  asphodel—  Milton.  Comus. 

To  their  supper  fruits  they  fell, 

Nectar'utc  fruits,  which  the  compliant  boughes 

Yielded  them.  Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

From  the  gash 

A  stream  of  nrctarous  humour  issuing  flow'd 
Sauguin.  such  a,  celestial  Spirits  may  bleed, 
And  all  his  armour  stain'd  crewhile  so  bright. 


A.S.Ncad,nrd,w/d:  Dut. 
Noud,  noode  ;  Ger.  Not ;  Sw. 
Noed.  Wachtcr  derives  from 
Ger.  Nauwen,  coareture. 
Serenius, — from  Sw.Ncid-a, 
(i.  e.  A.S.  Ncad-an,)  eogere, 
compellere,  adigere,  to  push, 
to  drive,  to  compel ;  and  of 
this  A.S.  verb  Tooke  also 
considers  Ni/dde  to  be  the 
past  part.      See  Needle. 

Compulsion, necessity;  ex- 
tremity. 

To  be  needy  or  in  need  ,•  to 
be   driven  or  compelled,  or 
forced,  to  a  state  of  want,  to  distress  or  poverty  ; 
and  hence,  consequentially, — 
Need  is, — want,  poverty,  penury,  distress. 
Needs, — i.  e.  need  is, 
Tho  wende  forth  the  toun  folk,  as  heo  moste  nede. 


Fveuftd  he  was  to  ncody  men,  of  hys  almesse  large  and  fre. 
Id.  p.  330. 
He  was  bolhc  gode  &  wys  in  alle  his  dedis, 
&  right  vnderslandvng,  to  help  at  alle  nedis. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  35. 
If  he  wild  ouht  haue,  after  bis  fader  decesse, 
Nidly  him  hihouc-d  cum  tillc  E^briht  pes.  Id.  p.  15, 

Ich  and  mync  wolleth  fynd.  hem  that  hem  needeth. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  135. 
For  all  manere  men.  that  thei  fyndeth  ncdful.—Id.  p.  70.      I 
But  he  moste  nede  delyuere  hem  oon  fay  the  feeste  day. 

Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  23, 
For  if  I  preclie  the  frtr-pc-1  glnrie  is  not  to  me,  for  ncdiliche 
I  mote  duun  it  ;   fur  wo  to  me  if  I  prcche  not  the  gospel. 

Id.    1  Cur.  c.  9. 

And  ghe  witen  the  grace  of  oure  Lord  Iesus  Crist,  for  ho 

was  maad  nedi   for   ghou  whanne  he  was  ricbe,  that  gho 

sliulden  be  maad  ricbe  bi  his  nedync$se.—Id,  2  Cor.  c.  8.      t* 

His  frendes  sent  he  to,  at  his  instance, 
And  pniied  loin  to  .Inn  him  that  plesance 
That  linsiily  they  wolden  to  him  come; 
He  wolde  abregge  hir  labour  all  and  some  : 
Nedcd  no  more  to  hem  to  go  ne  ride. 

Chaucer.   The  MarchanUs  Tale,  v.  0U9. 
To  asken  helpe  thee  shamcth  in  thin  herte. 
If  thou  non  ask,  so  sore  art  thou  ywounded, 
That  vcray  nede  unwrappeth  al  thy  wound  hid. 
Id.   The  Man  of  Lanes  Tale, 


.  ;;.:'3. 


Choicest  iirrhi 
And  overlook'! 
Of  fragrant  see 

These  conceal'd 

T'.y  tlu-:  hind  nil  id'  (Wining  Heaven,  escape  , 
Tiie  grosser  civ  nf  man  .   lir,  it"  the  worlds 
In  world*  enclnsVl  slutuld  en  liis  senses  hurst. 
From  eates  anihrusial,  and  the  nectar'd  bowl. 
lie  would  abhorrent  turn. 

133G 


For  he  nou-hl  hclpcth  r.taifi/l  in  hir  nede.  Id.  U. 

Tut  nat'iieles  hire  thou-t.te  that  she  dide, 

That  she  so  Innge  shnld  a  cnnseil  hide  ; 

Hire  thought  it  swal  so  sore  aboute  hire  herte, 

That  nedcly  som  word  lure  must 


.(■■.'■.I". 


?s  love  maugre  his  h-d  : 
i  it,  though  be  shuld  he  dcd. 
Id.  The  Knightcs  Tab,  f 


Thomson.  Summer. 


Gou-tr.  Can,  A,  M 


NEE 

Thus  hath  she  fulliche  ouerccinc 

Myn  idclnesse  till  I  sterue, 

So  that  I  mot  hir  nodes  serue 

For  as  men  seyn,  nede  hath  lawe. 

Thus  mot  I  ncdcly  to  hir  diawe. — Gotuer.  Con.  A.  h.  iv. 

They  had  all  that  they  neded,  at  his  coste  and  charge. 

Berners.  Froi^sart.  Cr^ngcle,  vol.  i.  c.  33. 
Now  therefore  yf  the  ohieecion  be  frutlesso,  and  therfore 
thanswe*-  medeiesse.  and  verily  fruitlesse  to:  now  to  reply 


NEG 


i  v.civ  l.il.iur  halfe  lost  i 


■  T.  M-re 


,  p.  945. 


'  111.'  poo  IV.  .-111(1   he  ih.'d 

-Fryth.   Workes,  p.  81. 
]\'ede!»  prc.it  encouenyence  muste  fall  to  that  people  >•'  a 
chyble  is  ruler  and  gouernour  of.— Fabyan,  an.  1399. 

That  man  that  is  rulyd  by  sapvence  must  nedys  love  and 
drede  our  Lordc  God.—  Id.  lb. 

Uppon  the  losse  of  these  thyngs,   folowe  nedinesse  and 
poueitie,  the  payne  of  lackyng.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.l21S. 
"Wherefore  ye  must  ncedes   obey,  not  for  feare  of  ven- 
geaunce  onely  :  but  also  because  of  conscience. 

Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  11G. 
Which  [the  voyage  of  Salomon's  navy]  being  performed  by 
coasting,   needed  perchance  more  time,  but   lesse  skill  in 
navigation.—  Halfwit!.  Ap>d»gie,  b.  iii.  s.  4. 
Com.  So  if  the  time  thrust  forth 


rtliy  repeale, 


Neither  i 

it  needful  to  ren 

her  that 

ome  of  my 

trimen  il'io 

reckon  their  time 

rt  by  year 

non  among  vs. 

Holinshed 

1) 

scnption 

•J  England, 

And  he  move  needfully  and  nobly  prove 
The  nation's  terrour  now  than  erst  their  love. 

Crashau:  A  Hymn  ,»  the  glorious  Epiphn 


table 


;  needlesse  brood. 
Holinshed.   The  Description  of  Bri/aine,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 
How  many  ignorant  souls,  from  the  misprision  of  God's 
infallible  election,  have  argue.-!  the  needle;, ucss  of  their  en- 
deavours, and  the  safety  of  their  ease  and  neglect. 

Bp.  Hall.   Christian's  Asswcnce  <■/  Heaven.  A  Sermon. 
Behind  her  farre  away  a  dwarfe  did  lag. 

Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  his  hacke. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1 . 

By  which  reason  it  follow eth,  t  ii.it  ne,  da;?  great  inconue- 

nience  must  fall  to  that  people,  that  a  child  is  ruler  and 

gouernour  of. — Holinshed.  Rich.  II.  an.  1399. 

For  which  her  present  haste,  have  scarcely  time  to  greet 

her; 
But  earnest  on  her  way,  she  n  eed.il  y  will  he  gone. 

Drayton.  Poly-Otbion,  s.  4. 
And  like  a  graceless  and  untutor'd  lad, 

Art  now  departed  from  my  aged  sight, 
And  necdslif  to  the  Southern  fields  wilt  gad 
Where  thou  dost  live  in  llnifiless  vain  delight. 

Id.  Pastorals,  Eel.  C 


Fletcher. 

Christ's  Victor;/  ii 

Heaven. 

"  Yet,  lady,  st 
The  word  in  i 

'■  ,Y,'(v//<\*.s-  or 

Kejoin'd  the  ir 

11  remember  I  maintain 
ccdjtil  points  is  only  plain." 
cetlful,  I  not  now  contend, 
ave  a  loop-hole  for  a  friend," 
atron.— Brijden.   The  Hind  S;  the 

Pa 

thcr. 

Thi 

sacred  hook,  even  where 

t  hath  not  emhel 

shr 

nents 

rf  l;in 


'-■:■'■!  ions 


,  that 


it  is  more  ennobled  by  their  need.'-\^ue^s  than  it  would  by 
their  affluence.— iJo yle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  320. 

It  is  evident  that  nothing  can  be  more  amiable,  suitable, 
mid  universally  subservient  both  to  the  needs,  and  to  the  re- 
freshments of  the  creature,  than  Light.— South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  9. 

I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends, 

Tho  grae'd  with  polish'd  manners  and  line  sense, 

Yet  wanting  sensibility,  the  man 

"Who  nci'dtt'stij  sets  foot  upon  a  worm.— Coivper.  Task,  b.vi. 

NEE'DLE.^        A.  S.  Nadl :     Dut.  Naedel, 
Nbe'dled.       >naelde;    Gcr.  Nadel ;    Sw.  Nael 
Nee'dler.     J  The  dim.  of  need. 
A  small  instrument  pushed,  driven,  forced  into. 
For  ge  hen  m 
To  cartestaf  f 


;  lighter  a  camele  to  pasu-  thrnu.'-di  an  vtdlis  yghe  11 
e  man  to  entre  into  the  kvngdom  of  God. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c. 
5  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  an  nc 
or  a  rych  man  to  enter  into  the  kyngdome  of  God. 


Bible,  1551.  lb. 


'ith  curious  needle-worle, 
l  garment  gan  she  make, 


Whei 

And  al  for  bewties  sake. 

Gascoiyne.  The  Complagnt  »f  Phy/owns. 
That  the  load-stone  should  by  his  secret  virtue  so  drawe 
yron  to  it  sclle,  as  that  a  whole  ehaine  of  needles  should  all 
h.-ing  by  insensible  points  at  each  other,  only  by  the  inllu 
enee  that  it  sends  downe  from  (he  lirst,  if  it  were  not  ordi- 
nary, would  seeme  incredible. 

Bp.  Hall.  Meditations  §  Vows,  Con.  3.  §  18. 
Whether  her  needle  play'd  the  pencil's  part ; 
'Twas  plain  from  Pallas  she  deriv'd  her  art. 

Gay.  Ovid.  Mcfam.  b.  vi. 
Some  fickle  creatures  boast  a  soul 
True  as  a  needle  to  the  pole, 

Their  humour  vet  so  various— 
The\   manif.M   their  whole  life  through 
The  nrrtU.'s  deviations  too, 

Their  love  is  so  precarious.  Cowper.  Friendship. 

With  nobler  gifts  of  native  worth  adorn'd, 
The  herou:  maid  her  sex's  sofrii.-.s  seorn'd  : 
Seorn'd  each  important  toil  of  female  hearts, 
The  triekling  ornament  and  walled  arts. 

Brookes.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  ii. 

NEESE,  v.  )        A.  S.    Nies-an,    to    neezc    or 
Nee'sing,  n.  f  sneeze.     Dut.  and  Ger.  Nies-en  ,■ 
Sw.  Nt/sa.     All,  says  Ihre, — a  sternutation^  fonte, 
naso.     A.  S.  Nase.     We  commonly  say, — 
To  sneeze,  (qv. ) 
And  the  ye  lad  nesed.  vii.  times,  &  opened  his  eyes. 

Bible,  1551.  4  Kings,  c.  4. 
His  nc.iiuoe  is  lyke  a  glistering  fyre,  and  his  eyes  like  the 
mornynge  shyne. — Id.  Job,  e.  41. 
When  heezing  thou  on  Joue 
for  succour  seemste  to  crie 
Thou  canst  not  heare,  thy  nose  debarres 


Tur!<i:nitr. 


'  ich»<,e  X»sc  n-as  h/i.-aer 


r  Hand. 


And  then  the  whole  (juire  hold  (ie  ii  hipps  and  loffe, 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  nee::,\  and  sweare 
A  merrier  houre  was  neuer  wasted  there. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Mght's  Dream,  Act  ii.  SC.  1. 

NEF,  of  a  church.      See  Nave. 

NEFA'NDOUS.  Lat.  Nefandum,  that  ought 
not  to  be  spoken,  fart;  too  impious,  too  wicked, 
to  be  told. 


"While  free  from  foree  the  press  remains, 

Virtue  and  Freedom  cheer  our  plains, 

And  Learning  largesses  bestows, 

And  keeps  uncensur'd  open  house.— Green.   The  Spleen. 

NEFA'RIOUS.  )      L'&t.Nefarivs,  from  ne,  and 
Nepa'riously.      (fori,  not  to  be  spoken  :   too 
bad  to  be  spoken  or  told  ;  and,  consequentially, — 
Extremely  or  excessively  wicked  ;  infamous. 

So  we  plant  glory  and  renown. 


And  cheat  the  world.— Butler.  To  the  Memory  of  Duval. 

The  author  of  the  said  Way  h.p  >;.;.-,  ;.\*hmn!e]  thus  totally, 
thus  nefariously  roh'd  and  despoiled  of  his  honour,  did  there- 
fore publish  the  perfect  copy.—  Wood.  Athonee  Oxun.  p.  £91 

If  there  are  slaves  to  pity  blind, 

"With  powiT  tnc'u.'h  to  \>\:v:uv  mankind, 

That  for  their  own  nefarious  ends, 

Tread  upon  Freedom  and  her  friends, 

Let  'em  beware  the  Witch's  fate  \— Cunningham.    Witch. 


beter  y  tae/t  to  schouele  and  to  spade, 
to  plowstaf,  and  a  fischvng  to  wade, 
and  to  nedle,  and  to  marchandise  al  so, 
i  swerd  or  Ueuberk  eny  batail  to  do. 

Ji.  Gloucester,  p. 


NEGATION."^       Fr.  Negation,  nCgatif;    It. 

Negative,  adj.       Ne(j,tzii»i<\  iwjutiva  ;    Sp.  Ne- 

Ne'gative,  n.      y  gacion,  negative ;  Lat.  Negatio, 

from    negate ,-     {ne-go    quasi 

ne-ago, — Vossius  ;) — to  say  no 

or  not ;  to  deny,  to  refuse.     Negation, — ■ 

A  denial  or  refusal;  a  saying' or  declaring  that 
a  tiling,  shall  not  be,  is  not  or  has  not  been. 
See  the  quotations  from  Locke  and  Watts, 
1337 


Other  badness  no  hcyng  hath  vtferlie,  it  is  in  the  negitiive 
of  somewhat,  and  that  is  naughte,  and  nothinge  beyng. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Louc,  b.  ii. 
But  the  neyalifr  hereof  in  badness  is  holder],  as  the  lady  of 
loue  hath  me  learned.  w)w  so  arL-ht  in  this  booke  loketh. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 
But  1  founde  therm  no  answere  appoynted  to  be  made  to 
them  whyche  veeryued  that  urdre,    neyther  by  aflyrmacion 
nor  yet  negation  —Hale.  Apulogie,  p.  23. 

For  where  in  the  secod  booke  of  his  worke,  entretyng 
transiibstan;iation,  be  would  the  same  words  of  Chrisostome 
by  (his  four  me  of  speaehe  in  the  neqatinc  should  not  denye 
precisely.— Bp.Gardnn:  Explication.  Of  the  Presence,  fol.68. 

So  I  saie  againe,  that  1  weigh  no*  two  chips  which  way 
the  wind  bloweth,  bicause  I  see  no  inconuenience  that  may 
insue  either  of  the  afiirmatiuc  or  negatiue  opinion. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  2. 

My  wife  is  slipperie  ?     If  thou  wilt,  confesse. 

Or  else  be  impudently  negatiue. 

To  haue  nor  eyes,  nor  eares,  nor  thought ;  then  say 

My  wife's  a  hobby-horse. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

We  will  not  say  (as  you  are  wont)  argue  from  Scriptures 
negatively.— Bp.  Halt.  Apvlvjie  agaiml  Bru/enists,  s.  20. 

We  haue  negative  names,  which  stand  not  directly  for 
positive  id-  as.  hut  for  their  absence,  such  a-  insipid,  silence. 
nihil,  &c.  which  words  denote  positive  ideas;  v.  g.  taste, 
sound,  being,  with  a  sieiiitUMiion  of  their  absence. 

Locke.  Of  Illumine  <■■' ihlerslui'ding,  b.  ii.  C.  8. 

It  is  disputed,  I  know,  in  Natural  Philosophy,  whether 
the  sense  being  duly  qualify 'd.  and  the  objeet  as  duly  pro- 
posed, and  the  medium  lilted  to  both,  the  sense  can  be 
deeeived  in  the  apprehension  of  its  object  .  and  it  is  generally 
held  in  the  negative.  —  Si.uth,  vol.  v.  Ser.4. 

For  the  words  speak  negatively,  yet  this  is  a  known  rule 
in  divinity  that  there  is  no  command  that  runs  in  the  strain 
of  negatives,  hut  couches  under  it  a  positive  duty. 

Id.  vol.  viii.  Ser.  7. 

Xegatimt  is  the  absence  of  that  which  docs  not  nalurally 
belong  to  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  or  which  has  no 
redd,  obligation,  or  necessity  t"  be  present  with  it ;  as  when 
we  say  a  stone  is  inanimate  or  blind  or  deaf,  that  is,  has  no 
life,  nor  sight,  nor  hearing;  nor  when  we  say,  a  carpenter  or 
a  hshermaii  is  mil^aiiied,  these  are  mere  negations. 

Watts.  Logick,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  §  6. 

It  is  not  like  alledging  a  new  law  of  Nature,  or  a  new 
experiment  in  Natural  Philosophy,  because  when  these  are 
related,  it  is  expected  that  under  the  same  circumstances 
the  same  efl'ert  will  follow  universally;  and  in  proportion  as 
this  expectation  is  justly  entertained,  the  want  of  a  cor- 
responding e\perierieo  negative!,  the  history, 

Patey.  Evidences,  vol.  i.  Preparatory  Considerations, 

Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  4th  of  March,  1793,  moved  that  the 
House  should  rcsolvo  itself  into  a  Commit! re,  io  consider  of 
the  seditious  practices,  &c.  referred  to  in  his  Majesty's  Speech, 
declaring  at  the  same  time  openly  and  tieidy  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  constitute  a  riporniiseiiipiiry  into  the  truth  of  the 
reports  so  insidiously  circulated.  The  motion  of  Mr.  She- 
ridan was  negatived  without  a  division. 

Belsham.  History  of  Gt.  Britain.  Geo.  III.  an.  1793. 

So  in  the  very  act  of  refusal,  the  mind  causes  the  absence 

of  the  thing  refused  ;    the    positive  and  the  negative  are  set 
before  the  mind  for  its  choice,  and  it  ehnsMS  the  negative. 

Edwards.  On  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  pt.  L  s.  1. 

NEGLF/CT,  v.  ^       Fr.  Negliger ;  Ltit.Negli- 

Negle'ct,  n.  gerc,  i.e.  nee  and  legere ,-  not 

Negle'ction.  to  take,   or  gather,  not  to 

Negle'cter.  choose  ;    and  thus, — 

Negle'ctful.  To    disregard,   to    dises- 

Negle'ctingly.    >teem;  to  slight,  not  to  heed 
Negle'ctive.  or  care  for;  to  pass  by  in- 

Neglf/ctively.        attentively,  to  omit. 
Negligent.  Fr.  Negligence  ,-  It.  Negli- 

Nf/gligence.  genza;  Hp.Nryf/gencia;  Lat. 

Ne'gugently.  J  Negliyeniia.  Negligent,  — 
one  who  neglects,  disregards,  dist-steems,  slights, 
heeds  or  cares  not  for,  passes  inattentively,  omits: 
regardless,  heedless,  careless,  inattentive, 

His  hondes,  through  hure  gretnesse,  shewethe  sumwhat 
vnwyt  and  necchj<icncc.—R.  Gloucester,  p.  482.  Note. 
I  trowe  men  wolde  deme  it  negligence, 
If  I  foryette  to  telleu  the  dispence 
Of  Theseus,  that  got  so  besily 
To  maken  up  tm-  lMes  really. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  1886. 
I  wol  with  Thomas  speke  a  lite!  throw  ; 
Thi s c  curates  ben  so  negligent  and  slow 
To  gropen  tenderly  a  conscience. 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  739^, 
Fulfilled  of  slouthes  exemplair, 
There  is  yet  one  his  secretair, 
And  he  is  cleped  Negligence: 
Whiehe  woll  not  loke  his  euidence, 

■\Vherof  he  roaie  beware  to  fore. — Gower.  Con,  A,  b,  tyk 
S  H 


-Sir  T.  More.   Wo 


i  other  thynges,  lie  taught 
ught  as  vayne  &  vnfruitful 
ea,  p.  257. 


And  then  because  it  should  not  be  neglect  or  left  undone, 

an  higher  officer,  as  the  Archdeacon,  came  about  frnm  |Mri   !i 
to  parishe  at  tymes  conuenient. —  Tyndull,   Workes,  p.  27(1. 

And  now,  if  he  be  of  God  accursed,  yt  neglig'tty  doth  his 
worke,  how  much  is  he  more  accursed  that  caste th  his  work 
anav  and  leueth  it  'jiiite  vndone,  such  worke,  I  say,  as  thei 
be  bounde  to  do  I— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  203. 


Thus  said,  he  t 


Savile.  Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  84. 
I'd,  and  Satan  bowing  low, 

"Where  honour  due  and  reverence  none  neglects. 

Took  leave.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

But  O,  my  virgin  lady,  where  is  she  ? 
How  chance  she  is  not  in  your  company? 

E.  B.  To  tell  thee  sadly,  shepherd,  without  blame, 
Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  her  as  we  came.  Id.  Comus. 

I  then  all  smarting,  with  my  wounds  being  cold, 
(To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popingay.) 
Out  of  my  greefe,  and  my  impatience, 
Answer'd,  neglecting!  y,  I  know  not  what ; 
He  should,  or  should  not. 

Shakespeare.  1  PI.  Hen.  IV.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
And  this  neglect/on  of  degree,  is  it 
That  by  a  pace  goes  backward  in  a  purpose 
It  hath  to  climbe.  Id.  Troil.  $  Cres.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  affect  too  much  cheapness  and  neglective 
homeliness  in  our  evangelical  devotions. 

Bp.Hall.  Holy  Decency  in  the  Worship  of  God. 

As  he  who  having  found  great  treasury, 

The  first  year  offers  with  most  grateful  cheer, 

A  sheep  of  gold  to  Juno's  deity ; 

And  next  of  silver,  for  a  second  year  : 


O  7>egligcni  and  heedlesse  discipline, 
How'  are  we  park'd  and  bounded  in  a  pale. 

Shakespeare.  \  Ft.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv. 
This  paper  has  vndone  me,  'tis  th'  accompt 
Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  haue  drawiie  together 
For  mine  own  ends,  indeed  to  gain  the  Pupedome, 
And  see  my  friends  in  Rome,  O  negligence 
Fit  for  a  foole  to  fall  by.— Id.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  iii.  sc 


But  Christianity  1 


,  backed  all 


ufficient  reward  to  itself.— South, 


Prefers  1 


t  spouse,  neglectful.ofthy  charms, 
i  barbarous  Sintians  to  thy  amis  ! 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viii. 
Britain  !  whose  genius  is  in  verse  express'd, 
Bold  and  sublime,  but  negligently  dress'd. 

Waller.   Upon  the  Earl  of  Roscommon, 
His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears, 
The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years, 
Silent  went  iit-xt,  ih-ylretfi/l  id"  her  charms, 
And  left  a  lover's  for  her  father's  arms. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Village. 
In  the  cool  evening  negligently  laid, 
Or  near  the  stream,  or  in  the  rural  shade, 
Propitious  hear,  and,  as  thou  hear'st  approve 
The  gentle  shepherd's  tender  tale  of  love. 

Hamilton.  To  the  Countess  of  Eglintoun. 

NEGOTIATE,  v.  }       Fr.  Negotier;  It.  Nego- 
Negotia'tion.  I  zi&re;  Sp.Negociar ;  Lat. 

Nego'tiator.  >  Negotiari,  from  neg-ut'uim, 

Negotiant,  n.  I  i.  e.   nee   olium.     Vossius 

Negotio'sitv.  )  thinks — otium  from  some 

word  which,  like  the  Gr.  Oiofler,  signified  alone, 

sole. 

To  be  employed,  occupied,  busy ;  to  rnanasre  or 

conduct  business,  to  traffic  ;  to  manage  or  conduct 

a  treaty  ;  to  treat. 


Finding  how  I 

To  stay  a  w, 

That  weighty 


it  concern'd  the  State, 
i  dang'rous  and  unjust ; 
ss  to  negotiate, 
e  of  Mi-vial  worth  I 


Drayton.  Barons'  Wars,  b.  iii 
negotiants,  and  generally,  all  other  mi 
if  mean  fortune,  in  conversation  with  princes  an 
rs,  must  use  great  respect. 

Ralegh.  Arts  of  Empire,  c.  !f 

negociations  of  difficultie,  a  man  may  not  look,  t 
1  reape  at  once  ;  but  must  prepare  husinesse,  and  s 
by  degrees.— Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Negotiating. 


NEI 

•  this  possible,  yet  would  such  infinite  ncgoliosi 
a-.i"  ;uil  distractious  to  it.  and  altogether  inco: 
.  happiness.— Cudworth.  Intel.  System,  p.  SS4. 


Those  who  have  defended  the  proceedings  of  our  negotia- 
tors at  the  Treaty  of  Gertruydenburgh,  dwell  very  much 
upon  their  zeal  and  patience  in  endeavouring  to  work  the 
French  up  to  their  demands  ;  but  they  say  nothing  to  justify 
those  demands,  or  the  probability  that  France  would  ever 
accept  them.— Swift.   The  Conduct  of  the  Allies. 

lie  that  ncgociafes  between  God  and  man, 
As  God's  ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 
Of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware 
Of  lightness  in  his  speech.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

Greatly  superior  to  the  gross  ideas  of  Gothic  conquest,  he 
addrcssi-d  hini>elf  to  the  reason  and  the  interests  of  those 

Miekle.  History  of  the  Portuguese  Empire  in  Asia. 

A  negotiator  must  often  seem  willing  to  hazard  the  whole 
issue  of  his  treaty,  if  he  wishes  to  secure  any  one  material 
point.— Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

NE'GRO.  Yr.Ncgre;  It.andSp.i%ro  ;  Lat. 
Niger. 

We  see  also,  that  the  negroes  are  bred  in  countries  that 
have  plenty  of  water,  by  rivers  or  otherwise:  for  Meroe, 
which  was  the  metropolis  of  Ethiopia,  was  upon  a  great 
lake  :  and  Congo,  where  the  negroes  are,  is  full  of  risers. 
And  the  confines  of  the  river  \<  />■> ,  w litre  the  negroes  also 
are,  are  well  watered.— Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  §  399. 

NE'GUS.     See  the  quotation. 
The  mixture  now 'called  negus,  which   was  invented  in 
Queen  Anne's  time  by  Colonel  Negus,  was  then  unknown. 
Malone.  The  Life  of  Dryden. 

NEIF.  Scot.Neive,neif;  Sw.JTnff/i'^pugnus, 
the  hand  with  the  fingers  contracted  into  the 
palm.  In  Islandic  Kno  ,■  and  Ihre  thinks  it  may 
have  the  same  origin  as  knee,  (i.e.  A.  S.  Hnig-an, 
to  bend,)  and  hence  its  application,  from  the  bend- 
ing of  the  joints  of  the  fingers. 
*_  Clo.  Giue  me  your  neafe,  Monsieur  Mustardseed. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


Tuc. 


,  my  good  t 


:t  iii.  sc.  4. 
the  origin 


NEIGH,  p.  ^  A.S 
Neigh,  n.  V  Sw.  ( 
Nei'ghixg,  n.  J  as  thi 


NEIFE,  n.     The  quotation  explain 
and  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  children  of  villeins  were  also  in  the 
bondage  with  their  parents  ;    whence  thej 
Latin,  na'ivi,  which  gave  rise  to  the  female 
villein,  who  was  called  a  ncife.—Blackslone. 


Hneg-an  ;  Dut.  Neyen  ; 
Gncega.      These  (as  well 
Lat.  Hinnire,  with  the 
Fr.  and  It.  derivatives)  Skinner  and  Lye  believe — 
a  sono  ficta. 

To  utter  the  cry  of  the  horse. 

He  letteth  hym  selfe  be  dryuen  forth  like  a  grashopper, 
where  as  the  stoute  ncyenge  that  he  maketh  is  fearful  1. 

Bible,  1551.  Job,  c.  40. 
"When  as  it n wares  he  in  the  forest  heard 

A  trampling  stecde,  that  with  his  neighing  fast,' 
Did  warne  his  rider  be  uppon  his  gard. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 

Const.  Hearke  how  our  steedes.  for  present  seruice  neigh. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  iv.  bc.  2. 


When  now  the  sprightly  trumpet,  from  afar 
Hail  given  Mr*  signal  of  approaching  war, 
Had  mu^'d  the  n.->ghi>i<i  steeds  to  scour  the  fields, 
While  the  fierce  riders  clatter'd  on  their  shields. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEncis,  b,  *ffl. 
The  coursers  neigh,  the  clanging  arms  resound, 
And  deafening  hills  return  the  din  around. 

Brookes.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  i. 

NEIGHBOUR,  v.  \       Dut.  Nabbuer :     Ger. 
Neighbour,  n.  Nach-bur ;    A.  S.  Neoh- 

Ne^gHBOURBSS.  \gebure,  nechebura,  neghe- 

Nei'ghdolriiood.  f'bur,  nehbur ;  from  A.  S. 
Neighbourly,  adj.  I  Neah,  near,  and  ge-bure, 
Neighbourly,  ad.  J  a  countryman.  See  Boor. 
To  be,  dwell,  or  abide  near  or  ni*rh  ;  close  to,  or 
at  small  distance  from  ;  to  border  upon  or  adjoin 
to,  to  connect  closely  with. 

Neighbourly,— having  qualities  convenient,  be- 
coming, or  suiting,  a  veiqiihtwr ;  or  to  those  who 
live  near  each  other  ;  friendly,  social,  kind. 


',  saide  to  J'nesus,  and 


And  yet,  God  wot,  my  ncighehourcs  aboute, 
And  namely  of  women  many  a  route, 
Sain  that  I  have  the  most  Btedefast  wif, 
And  eke  the  mekest  on  that  bereth  lif. 

Chaucer.   The  Maichantes  Tale, 


*\2Z. 


That  ye  maye  lerne  your  daughters  to  mourne,  and  that 
euery  one  may  teache  her  neughbouretse  to  make  lamenta- 
cion.— Bible,  1551.  Jeremye,  c.  9. 

Three  dayes  wee  fought,  as  long  as  water  serued, 
And  came  to  ancor  neighbour  like  vfeere, 

The  Prince  him&elfe  to  see  who  best'deserued, 
Stoode  euery  day  attending  on  the  peerc. 

Gascoignc.  The  Fruttcs  of  Warre. 

For  both  that  Antioch  upon  Orontes.  and  that  which 
neiyhboureth  Emesa,  are  farther  off  seated  from  Canaan; 
than  any  of  those  nations  stragled. 

Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  8.  s.  7. 

A  thousand  sithes,  I  curse  that  carefull  houre, 
"Wherein  I  long'd  the  neighbour  towne  to  see. 

Spejiser.  Shcpheard's  Calender.  January. 

Till  towards  night  they  came  unto  a  plaine, 
By  which  a  little  hermitage  there  lay, 
Far  from  all  neighbourhood,  the  which  annoy  it  may. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 

I  intrcat  you  both, 

That  being  of  so  young  dayes  brought  vp  with  him 
And  since  so  neighboured  to  his  youth  and  humour, 
That  you  vouchsafe  your  rest  heere  in  our  Court 
Some  little  time.  Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Who  being  neighbourly  admitted  by  the  courtesy  of  Eng- 
land to  hold  possessions  in  our  province,  a  country  better 
than  their  own,  have  proved  ingrateful  and  treacherous 
guests  to  their  best  friends  and  entertainers. 

Milton.  Observations  on  the  Articles  of  Peace. 

It  is  I,  who  by  slighting  and  slubbering  over  her  holy 
and  cast  a  stum- 
>  the  great  danger 


I  rock,  with  rural  songs. 
e  the  pleasing  dream  prolongs. 
Dryden.  Virot 


Past. 


There  is  a  law  of  neighbourhood  which  does  not  leave  a 
man  perfectly  master  on  his  own  ground.  When  a  neighbour 
sees  a  new  erection,  in  the  nature  of  a  nuisance,  set  up  at 
his  door,  he  has  a  right  to  represent  it  to  the  judge  ;  who 
on  his  part  has  a  right  to  order  the  work  to  be  staid ;  or  if 
established,  to  be  removed.— Burke.  On  a  Reg.  Peace,  Let.  1. 

NEITHER.     >      A.  S.  Nather,  norther,  from 
Neither,  com/,  y  ne,  not,  and  either,  (qv.) 

Not  either. 

■Which  man  hadde  an  nous  in  birielis  and  noithsr  with 
cheynes  now  niighte  ony  mau  by  tide  him. 

Wiclif.   Mark,  c.  5.  . 
For  nother  after  his  deth,  ne  in  his  lif 
Ne  wold  he  that  she  were  no  love  ne  wif, 
But  ever  live  a  widest-  in  th'thes  blake. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9951. 
For  as  to  me  nis  lever  none  ne  lother, 
I  nam  witholden  yet  with  never  nother. 

Id.  The  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Prol. 

be  able  to  proue  neyther, 

and   thirst  did  marvellously 

e  used  to  abide  neither  of  both*. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  478. 


Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 

The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  self-condemning, 

And  of  their  vain  contest  appear'd  no  end.— Id.  lb.  b.  ix. 

A  frozen  style,  that  neither  ebbs  nor  flows, 
Instead  of  pleasing,  makes  us  gape  and  doze. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry,  c.  1* 
Such  pow'rs  I  boast  not,  neither  can  I  rest 
A  silent  witness  of  the  headlong  rage, 
Or  heedless  fully,  by  which  thousands  die. 
Bone  of  my  bone,  and  kindred  souls  to  mine, 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 

NE'MOROUS.  Lat.  Nemorosus,  from  nemm 
a  wood,  a  grove. 

Woody. 

Paradise  itself  was  but  a  kind  of  nemorou*  temple,  « 
sacred  grove. — Evelyn,  b.  iv.  •.  4. 


NEP 

NEO'LOGY.  )      Gr.  Neos,  new,  and  Koy-os,  a 

Neolo'cical.    jword.      Fr.  Neologie. 

A  new  word ;  coining,  introducing,  using  new 
words. 

They  endeavour  by  a  sort  of  neology  of  their  own  to  con- 
found .ill  ideas  .  I  ri.  lit  and  wrong. 

Boothby  071  Burke,  p.  266. 

I  seriously  advise  him  [Dr.  Johnson]  to  publish  by  way  of 
rmpendix  to  his  ureal  work,  a  genteel  neol„,,ieal  dictionary, 


NEO'MENY.  Fr.  Neomenie.  Neomenia,  used 
by  the  Latin  fathers.     Nea  wv,  the  new  moon. 

Therefore  no  man  iuge  ghou  in  mete  or  in  drynkc  or  in 
part  of  feestduioi  of  eceen.ni//e  or  of  sahetes  whiehe  hen  scha- 
dowe  of thineis  to  euinvnge,  fur  the  bodi  is  of  Crist. 

Wiclif.  Col.  c.  2. 

NE'OPHYTE.  Fr.  Neophyte;  It.  Nedfito  ; 
Sp.  Neophyto ;  Lat.  Neophytus  ;  Gr.  NeocpuTos, 
i/eos,  new,  and  tpvTov,  from  cpu-eii>,  to  bear. 

One  newly  implanted,  (sc.)  in  the  church  ;  and 
consequentially,  newly  converted  to  the  christian 
faith ;  one  newly  initiated,  newly  introduced  or 
employed. 

Nay  in  effects  of  grace,  which  exceed  far  the  effects  of 
nature,  we  see  St.  Paul  makes  a  dirlereui  e  between  those 
lie  calls  neophytes,  that  is,  newly  grafted  into  Christianity, 
and  those  that  are  brought  up  in  the  faith. 

Bacon.  On  the  Union  of  Laws. 

There  stands  a  neophyte  glazing  of  his  face, 

Pruning  his  chillies,  perfuming  of  his  haire 

Against  bis  idoll  enters  ;  and  repeats 

(Like  an  imperfect  prologue,  at  third  musick) 

His  part  of  speeches,  and  confederate  jests, 

In  passion  to  himself. 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 


-Id.  lb. 


tpre- 


NEOTE'RICK.  >;      Gr.  Nearepucos ;  from  vw- 
Neote'rical.        J  rcpos,  comp.  of  neos,  new. 
New,  novel,  modern ;  of  the  present  time,  or 
time  not  long  past. 

That  the  heavens  are  void  of  corruption,  is  Aristotle's 
Gupposal  :  but  the  tube  hath  betray'd  their  impurity ;  the 
neoterictc  astronomy  hath  found  spots  in  the  sun. 

Glanvill.   Vanity  oj  1)  >yi,mitr.(thj,  c.  IS. 

I  refer  you  to  the  voluminous  tomes  of  Galen,  Areteus, 

Tihasis,  Aviccnna.  Alexander,  1'aulus.  .Klius,  Gordonius, 
Guianerius  :  and  those  exact  neoleriekr,  Savanarola,  Capi- 
vticrin.s,  rv'c. — Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  7. 


"l-i"  " 


Let.S 


the  opinion  may 

NE'PHE  W.  A.  S.  Nef,  neuv ;  Fr.  Nepvcu,  ne- 
veu;  It.  Nipdte  ;  Sp.  Nieto  :  all,  says  Skinner, 
from  the  Lat.  Nepos.  Junius  derives  from  vn-rnos, 
infans,  one  who  cannot  speak.  In  our  old  writers 
it  is  applied  to — 

Grandsons  ;  issue  or  descendants  generally ; 
now  restricted  to  the  sons  of  a  brother  or  sister. 

Tbo  the  messaeer  wvth  the  tydvng  to  Kyng  llowwel  com, 
Hys  conseyl   wel  liaslelyche  in  Hleh  nede  he  nome ; 

Vor  to  helpe  ys  neueu,  and  ys  kynedom. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  109. 

So  that  to  the  lasse  Brutayne  myd  thys  sorwe  lie  com, 

To  the  kynges  neueu  Salomon.  Id.  p.  253. 

My  brother  delyuer  thou  me,  my  ncuou* thou  me  grante. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  69. 

And  whanne  thine  husbond  is  to  bed  go, 

While  that  he  slepeth  cut  his  throte  atwo 

For  in  my  dreme  it  is  warned  me, 

How  that  my  nevewe  shall  my  bane  be. 

Chaucer.  The  Legend  of  Hypermeslre. 

The  king  being  not  a  litle  abasshed  with  this  interpreta- 
cion.  marled  his  douejiter  neyther  to  a  nobleman,  nor  to  one 
of  his  owne  countrey,  least  the  nobilitie  of  the  parentes 
should  aduauce  \'  cnenurii.ee  Ins  ee/e'n/ar  In  take  much  upon 
him.— Goldyng.  Justi 


Their  eldest  sonnes  also  that  succeeded  them,  were  called 
Joues  ;  and  their  nephews,  or  sonnes  sonnes,  which  reigned 
in  the  third  place,  Hercules. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Brilaine,  c.  9. 

This  people's  vertue  yet  so  fruitful  was, 

Ofvertuous  ec/i/neces,  ihat  posteritie, 
Striving  in  power  their  eraiulfathers  to  passe, 

The  lowest  earth  ioin'd  to  the  heaven  hie. 

Spenser.  The  Ruines  of  Rome. 

All  that  believe  the  Bible  must  necessarily  derive  from 
Noah  ;  but  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  think  Utile  id'  bis 
sons  or  nepliews. — Locke.   Of  Government,  s.  141. 

The  uncle  is  certainly  nearer  of  kin  to  the  common  stock  by 
one  degree  than  the  m/i/nee,  though  the  /ie/ie.ee,  hy  represent- 
ing his  father    has  in  him  lie  riehl  of  primogeniture. 


/>7,ic/,.;i'e,7e.    Couii'aruh.tr, 


N  E  P  H  R  IT  I C.  >       Fr.  NSphritiqne ;    It.  Ncfri- 
Nephiu'tical.     j  tico ;     Sp.  Nephritico  ;     Lat. 

Nephriiiciis  ;     Gr.    Nerppii-tKos,    from   i'£tppiTis,    a 

disease  in  the  reins,  (j/erppoi.) 

Mr.  Harrison  hath  been  of  late  somewhat  more  than  here- 
tofore troubled  with  eerlnin  m-i.ltrn icrtl  tils;  but  they  are 
transient  and  light,  111  jam  n/inis/iela  mala. 

Reliquiee  lt'ottoniana',  p.  4S1. 
The  balsam  of  Peru,  obtained  by  boiling  wood  and  scum- 
ming the  decoction,  [is]  a  very  valuable  medicine,  and  of 
great    account    in    divers   crises,    p.n  I  iculurlv   asthmas,    ne- 
phritic pains,  nervous  colics,  and  obstructions. 

Berkeley.  Siris,  s.  G2. 

NE'POTISM.  Fr.  Nepotisme,  from  the  Lat. 
Nepos.  Applied  in  Addison  as  in  French,  to  the 
corrupt  promotion  of  nephews  by  the  reigning  pope. 
Yet  it  is  to  this  humour  of  nepotism  that  Rome  owes  its 
present  splendour  and  magnilicence,  for  it  would  hare  been 
impossible  to  have  furnished  out  so  many  ehuimis  palaces 
with  such  a  prol'ushm  of  pictures,  statues,  and  the  like 
'  the  riches  of  the  people  at  several  limes 
s  of  many  different  families,  and  patti- 
•ison.  Italy. 

)Fr.  Nelfs  M.Nervo;  Sp. 
Nervio;  Lat.  Nervus  ;  Gr. 
Net/pop.  a  string,  that  which 
stringeth  or  strengtheneth. 
To  nerve, — to  strengthen,  to 
invigorate  ;  to  empower  ;  to 
give  strength  or  vigour,  might, 


fol.  2. 


The  question  standeth  in  thys  whyther  the  olde  holy  doc- 
tours  and  sayncts  whom  we  call  ye  fathers,  be  better  to  be 
beletied  in  tbeconstruccion  and  the  vnders  lauding  ot  Chryst 
and  hys  apostles  and  ye  olde  prophets  to,  whom  we  be  con- 
tent  y'  that  these  men  cal  graundfathcrs  &  great  grand- 
fathers to,  or  els  these  yong  new  naughty  nephewes. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  638, 


fallen  into  t 


NERVE,  v. 

Nerve,  n. 

Ne'rveless. 

Ne'rvous. 

Ne'rvous.ly. 

Ne'rvotjsness 

Ne'rvt. 
force,  or  power. 
i:Nerve  is  used  as  equivalent,  to  sinew. 
v Nervous,  or  nervy, — well  strung,  strong,  vigorous, 
powerful; — also  sensitive  in  the  nerves,  (sc.)  to 
excess,   and,  consequentially,   weak,    debilitated, 
diseased  in  them. 

His  shelde  to  dashed  with  swords  and  with  maces, 

That  thirled  had  both  horn,  nerfe,  and  rin 


Michael 

Which  that  false  fruit  that 

Had  bred  ;  then  purg'd  wit 


Chaucer.   Troil.  %  Cn 
But  to  nobler  sights 

1  clearer  sight 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 
He  led  me  on  to  mightiest  deeds 
Above  the  nerve  of  mortal  arm 
Against  the  uncircumcis'd,  our  enemies.  "* 

Id.  Samson  /lyoitislvs. 
■ For  bold  Hippothous, 

if.cthu.s,  lYl.tseus  famous  senile)  was  sn  adventurous 


Tha 

Where  . 


:thec 


ersmeet,  and  ligaments  in  one. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii. 
Thy  nimble  Satyrs  too,  and  every  straine 
(With  nervy  strength)  that  issued  from  thy  braine, 
Will  lose  the  glory  of  their  own  cleare  bayes, 
If  they  admit  of  any  other's  praise. 

Wilson.  Elegy  upon  Donne. 

,  by  placing  it  in  languid,  abor- 
i  of  all  endeavour,  by 


R  quite  dispir 
ling  glory  at  a 


Religio. 
ire  desire,  and  c 


»ish> 


South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 
There  sunk  Thalia  nerveless,  cold,  and  dead, 
Had  not  her  sister  Satire  held  her  head. 

Pope.  The  Duneiad,  b.iv. 
Nor  hands  alone  the  missile  deaths  supply, 
From  nervous  cross-bow  whistling  arrows  fly.. 

Rowe.  Lucan,  b.  iii. 
His  pencil  [Peter  Angelis]  was  easy,  bright,  and  (lowing, 
mt  his  colouring  too  faint,  and  nerveless. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  I 
He  [Marston]  thus  nervously  describes  the  strength 
lUStom.— War  ton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol. 
1339 


If  there  had  been  epithets  joined  with  the  other  sub' 
stantives,  it  would  have  weakened  the  nervousness  of  the 
sentence. — Dr.  J.  Warlon.  Essay  on  Pope. 

NE'SCIENCE.  From  Lat.  Nesciens,  present 
part,  of  nescire,  not  to  know,  to  be  ignorant. 

Ignorance ;  want  of  knowledge  or  science. 

But  many  of  the  most  accomplisht  wits  of  all  ages,  whoso 
modesty  would  not  allow  them  to  boast  of  more  then  they 
were  owners  of,  have  resolv'il  their  knuwh  de;e  into  Socrates 
his  summe  total,  and  after  all  Ihcir  pains  inquest  of  science, 
have  sat  down  in  a  protest  nescience. 

Glanvil.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  2. 

But  God  fetcht  it  about  for  me,  in  that  absence  and 
nescience  of  mine.— Bp.  Halt.  Speeialities  of  his  Life. 

NESH.      Still   common    in    various    parts   of 
England.    A.  S.  Ncsc,  linesc,  mollis,  from  ahnescian, 
hnesc-ian,  emollire,  to  soften. 
Soft,  tender,  delicate. 

■  lasted  the  distance 
Kyng  of  France. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  302. 
A  letter  this  fole  tok,  bad  him  for  r.essh  or  hard, 
Theron  suld  no  man  loke.  hot  only  Sir  Edward.— Id.  p.  228. 

Mine  herte  for  joy  doth  bete 

Him  to  behold,  so  is  he  goodly  fresh: 

It  seemeth  for  loue  his  herte  is  tender  and  nesh. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Loue. 
He  was  to  nesshe,  and  she  to  harde.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Some  beat  them  coates  of  brasse,  or  sturdy  brest  plate 

hard  they  driue, 
And  some  their  gauntlets  gildc,  or  boots  with  siluer  nesh 


The  poore   man  receyu 

vanyssbed  from  his  sygh't, 
the  /ics/ic  feune  or  moore  I 


it  thankfully,  and  sodaynly 
i'no  step  of  hym  was  seen  in 
:  he  passed  thorough. 


NESS,  to-.  A. S.  Nes,  nesse,  nys,  nysse.  The 
same  word  as  A'ess,  a  promontory  (qv.) ;  perhaps 
from  the  verb,  Nes-an,  neos-an,  visere;  meaning — 
any  thing  seen ;  evident,  conspicuous  ;  and  hence, 
prominent,  projecting.  Wallis  observes — "  Ex 
concretis  adjectivis,  hunt  substantia  abstracta, 
addita  terminatione  ness,  as  white,  white-ness." 
It  corresponds,  he  adds,  to  the  Ger.  Heyt,-  Eng. 
Head  or  nood.  (See  Hood.)  Wilkins  adds 
this  ter.  hess,  to  better,  and  worse, — belterness, 
worseness.  Discretion  is  the  only  guide  in  the 
construction  of  such  words.  Many  have  recently 
been  introduced,  and  are  now  current  both  in 
speech  and  writing,  which  will  undoubtedly  stand 
the  test  of  time  : — others  will  not. 

!  NESS.  A.  S.  Neese,  ness.  A  promontory  or 
cape,  a  nesse,  nose  or  point  of  land,  lying  or  shooting- 
out  into  the  sea,  (Somner.)  See  Nose;  and 
Ness,  ante. 

And  about  six  of  the  clock  at  nielil,  the  wind  vered  to  the 
South- West :  and  we  weighed  anker,  and  bare  cleere  of  tbo 
/less,  and  then  set  our  course  Nnrlh- Last  .v.  hy  North  unlill 
midnight,  being  then  clear  of  Yarmouth  sands. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  310, 

NEST,  n.  \       A.  S.  Nest ;  Dut.  and  Ger. 

Nest.v.  Nest;   Sw.Na-st;  A.S.Nis- 

Ne'stle,  v.         )-  tian ;  Dut.  and  Ger.  Nesten, 

Ne'stling,  adj.   j  nisten,    nestelen,    to    build  or 

Ne'stling,  n.     J  make  a  ?icst ;  whence  happily 

our  nestle  and  nestling,  for  a  busy  bestirring,  as  a 

bird  in   making  or  building  her  nest,  (Somner.) 

Tooke  considers  nest  to  be  the  past  part,  of  the 

A.  S.  Nesan,  neos-ian,  to  visit,  to  visit  frequently, 

to  haunt. 

A  nest, — the  haunt,  the  abode,  the  residence, 
place  of  rest ;  applied  especially  to  the  bed  of 
birds,  in  which  they  breed;  a  snug,  well-protected 
abode. 


lb  iddes  ieh  by  heelde. 

And  Jhesus  seyde  to  him,  foxis  ban  dennes,  and  briddes 
of  the  eyr  ban  /n-e'/'.v  ;  but  inannes  sonc  hath  not  where  he 
teste  his  heed.— Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  9. 

Jesus  sayde  vnto  him  :   foxes  haue  holes,  and  bjetdes  of 

the  arte  haue  nr<  .■•/,:■■ :  but  the  se.nneof  man  hath  not  where 
on  to  lay  hys  head.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 


.47. 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

For  now  began 

Night  with  her  sulien  wings  to  double-shade 
The  desert,  fowls  in  their  clay  nests  were  couch't, 
And  now  wild  beasts  came  forth  the  woods  to  roam. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 

The  Picts,  which  before  inhabited  within  the  lies  of 
Orltenie.  now  placed  themselues  in  the  North  parts  of  Scot- 
land, and  after  bv  process  of  time  came  and  nestled  them- 
selues in  Louthian.  in  the  Mers,  and  other  countries  more 
aeere  to  our  borders.— Holinshed.  Hist,  of  Eng.  a.  iv.  0.  32. 

Let  second  brothers  and  poore  nestlings, 
Whom  more  injurious  Nature  later  brings 
Into  the  naked  world ;  let  them  assaine 
To  get  hard  penny-worths  with  so  bootlesse  paine. 

Halt,  b.  iii.  Sat.  2. 
The  tuneful  lark  already  stretch'd  her  wing, 
And  flickering  on  her  nest  made  short  essays  to  sing. 

Dryden.  Palamon  %  Arctic. 


v.  Ser.  4. 

He  found  him  mounted,  in  his  pew. 

With  1 ks  anil  money  iilacM  fur  shew, 

Like  nest-eggs  to  make  clients  lay, 

Aud  for  the  false  opinion  pay.  Iludibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  3. 

I  have  educated  nestling  linnets  under  the  three  best 
inging  larks:  the  skylark,  the  woodlark,  and  titlark,  every 
me  of  which,  instead  of  the  linnet's  song,  adhered  entirely 
o  that  of  their  respective  instructors, 

Barrington.  Experiments  on  Singing  Birds. 

•What  the  nestling  is  not  thoroughly 


wish  to  be  heard, 


and  could  not  yet  satisfy  himself. — Id.  lb 

NET.     See  Neat. 

NET,  v.  \       A.  S.  Net;  Dut.  Nelt,  nette;  Ger. 

Net,  n.     >  Netze.    Some  (says  Wachter)  derive 

Ne'tty.  J  from  Net-en,  to  sew,  to  connect ; 
because  a  net  is  opus  textum.  Tooke, — from 
Cnyttan,  to  knit,  Hec«-ere,  alligare. 

To  connect  or  fasten  together  (threads  or  strings 
crosswise,  at  regular  distances.) 

Net-worn, — work  in  the  form  of  an  extended 


That  fjschid  in  Temse  on  the  nyght,  whan  thei  ther  uel/es 

vp  wond. 
The  body  of  Harald  in  a  nette  thei  fond.— B.  Brunne,  p.5-1. 


And  he  sayde  vnto  them:  caste  out  the  net  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ship,  and  ye  shal  fynde.  They  cast  oute,  and 
anone  they  were  not  able 


:  for  the  m::' 


This  may  well  seeme  a  marveile  incredible  to  those  wl 
neither  knew  nor  saw  the  net-worke,  habergeon,  or  curet  of 
Ainasis,  a  kins  some  time  of  Egypt,  which  was  shewed  of 
late  daies  within  the  temple  of  Minerva,  in  the  Isle  of  the 
Rli.jiliaris;  every  thred  whereof  carried  at' 


Cower.  Cult. 


Thone  corner  of  thys  syde  which  is  in  Kent,  where  for  the 
most  part  ships  ariue  out  of  Fraunce,  is  toward  the  East : 
and  thother  nethermore  is  towarde  the  South. 

Goldinge.  Ca.sar,  b.  V. 
But  that  this  darksom  nealher  world  hir  light 
Doth  dim  with  horrour  and  deformity, 
Worthy  of  Heaven  and  hye  felicitie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

A  (freeman,  being  born  of  the  slaves  infranchised,  and 
being  readv  to  be  thrown  down  the  rock  Tarpeian,  because 
he  had  saved  and  hidden  one  of  the  outlaws  and  men  pro- 
claimed to  be  put  to  death  wheresoever  they  were  found, 
cast  in  Sylla's  teeth,  how  they  had  lived  and  dwelt  together 
a  long  time  in  one  self-house,  he  having  payed  a  thousand 
nummos  for  the  rent  of  the  uppermost  roc 
house,  and  Sylla,  three  thousand  for  all 
rooms.— Sorth.  Plutarch,  p.  386. 


First,  let  avenging  Jove,  with  flames  from  high, 
Drive  down  this  body  to  the  nether  sky, 
Condemn'd  with  ghosts  in  endless  night  to  lie, 
Before  I  break  the  plighted  faith  I  gave. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  .Einh.  b.  iv. 

How  deep  yon  azure  dyes  the  sky ! 
■Where  orbs  of  gold  unnumber'd  lie, 
While  through  their  ranks  in  silver  pride 
The  nether  crescent  seems  to  gride. 

Parnell.  Sight-Piece  on  Death. 

That  he  might  humble  himself  to  the  nethermost  state  of 

contempt,  he  chose  to  descend  from  the  seed  of  Abraham. 


NE'TTLE,  v.  'V 
Ne'ttle,  n.        >  i 
Ne'ttler.         }  i 


South,  vol. 

A.S.Netl.netel:  Dut.  Netel; 
Ger.    Nessel ;       Sw.    Naesla, 
ruetla;    perhaps   of  the  same 
origin  as  needle,  and  meaning  that  which  pricketh, 
that  which  stingeth. 

To  nettle,  (met.)  to  sting,  to  inflame,  to  irritate, 
to  vex,  to  provoke. 
Priue  pride  in  pes  is  nettitle  in  herbere 
The  rose  is  myghtles.  ther  uet/ille  sptedis.  ouer  fer. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  2S0. 
And  though  I  might,  vet  would  I  nat  do  so, 
But  canst  thou  plaien  raket  to  and  fro, 
Xctltc  in,  dock  out,  now  this,  now  that,  Pandare  ? 

Chaucer.  Trail.  St  Cres.  b.  iv. 
The  ground  that  is  al  foregrowe  with  nettels.  breers.  and 
other  euil  weecles  canne  bryng  foorth  no  corne  til  they  be 
weded  out. — Sir  T.  More.   ll'orkes,  p.  74. 

But  these  are  the  nettlers,  these  are  the  blabbing  books 
that  tell,  though  not  half  your  fellows  feats. 

Milton.  Animad.  upon  the  Remonstrants'  Defence.  \c. 

Com.  Morson,  who's  angry'  now?  go.  frantic  swain, 
Go,  gather  squills  to  calm  v.mr  milled  brain. 
Lac.  Morson,  I've  nettled  somebody  full  sore. 

Fawkcs.  Theocritus,  Idyl.  5. 

NE'VEN, — Skinner  and  the  Glossary  to  G. 
Douglas  agree,  is  only  a  different  way  of  speaking 
and  writing  name.  Dr.  Jamieson  derives  it  from 
the  Dan.  Ncevn-er,  to  name. 


fur  ernest  ne  for  game. 


Chaucer.   The  Clerkcs  Tale, 


:  double  —Holland.  Plii 


This  reticulate 
inward  parts  of  n 
warp  of  his  " 


nely  from  the  first  subtegmen, 
in  the  netly  fibres  of  the  veil 
vessels  of  life.— Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  3. 

ts,  and  various  snares, 
and  the  wicker  maze, 
ibes  a  thousand  ways. 

Fuwkes.  Theocritus,  Idyl. 


NE'THER.      ^        A.  S.  Neolher ;   Dtit.  Ncdcr ; 

Ne'tiieruore.   V  Ger.  Nider;  Sw.  Nedre ;  Goth. 

Ne'thebmost.  J  Nadr.  (  See  Beneath.  )  R.  uf 
Gloucester,  (p.  217,)  uses  the  verb  anether,  to 
lower,  to  cast  down,  or  deject. 

Lower,  inferior. 


NE'VER.  "1 

Ne'verthelater.  Vi 

Nuertiiele'ss.    J  , 


A.  S.  Nafn 


Not  ever,  not  at  all  or  at  any  time. 

Not  ever  the  latter,  or  the  less;  not  at  all  the 
less. 

Never  is  much  used — prefixed. 

He  ne  suffred  neuere  wrath  to  be  aboue 

Bituex  kyng  (&)  baron,  that  he  ne  mad  ay  loue. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  6. 

Seuertheles  at  Karliam  was  the  bataile  gyuen, 

The  kyng  was  narow  holdeo,  his  folk  alle  to  dryuen. 

Id.   p.  1C. 

And  thanne  I  schal  knowleche  to  hem,  that  I  knewe  you 
never,  departe  awey  fro  me  ve  that  worcken  wickidnesse. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  7. 

And  then  wil  I  knowledge  vnto  them,  that  I  neuer  knewe 
them,  Departe  fro  me,  ye  woorkers  of  iniquite. 


I  say,  though  that  yc  have  sworne  and  be- 
!  your  emprise,  and  neverlhelzs  ye  vrei7c  to 
emprise,  by  iust  cause,  men  fihuld 


therefore  ye  were  a  lye 


Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibetu. 


t,-r,  sometyme 


Xtuerthelatler  ye  shall  seke  the  Lord  your  God  eu 
there,  and  shall  fynd  hym  yf  thou  seke  hym  with  all  thy 
hearte,  and  with  all  thy  i 


•  soule.— Bible,  1531.  Deut. 


_  .iter  the  later  that  thou  mayest  see,  what  the  pray 
and  good  woorkis  of  our  monkes  and  friars  and  otl 
ghostlv  people  are  worth,  I  will  speak  a  word  or  two,  a 
make  'an  eni.—Tgndalt.   Workes,  p.  102. 

Yet  from  those  flames 

No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 

Serv'd  onely  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 

And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 

That  comes  to  all.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  \ 

Little  weight  my  wordes  with  thee  can  finde, 

Found  so  erroneous,  thence  by  just  event 

Found  so  unfortunate;  nevertheless, 

Restor'd  by  thee,  vile  as  I  am,  to  place 

Of  new  acceptance,  hopeful  to  regaine 

Thy  love,  the  sole  contentment  of  my  heart 

Living  or  dying,  from  thee  I  will  not  hide 

What  thoughts  in  my  unquiet  brest  are  ris'n. — Id.  lb.  t 


Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  1. 

And  from  the  prayer  of  want,  and  plaint  of  woe, 

O  never,  never  turn  away  thine  ear! 
Forlorn,  in  this  bleak  wilderness  below, 

Ah  what  were  man,  should  Heav'n  refuse  to  hear. 

Bcattie.  The  Minstrel,  b.  I. 

NEURO'SPAST.  Gr.  NeupooTrao-Tox ;  Lat. 
Neurospaston,  vevaav,  a  nerve,  and  o-7ru-ei",  to 
draw  ;  to  this  piece  of  mechanism  Horace  refers, 
[Serm.IT.  vii.  82.) 

A  puppet  or  doll,  put  in  motion  by  drawing 
strings  or  wires  ;  as  if  sinews. 


Si. 


NEU'TER,  adj.  "|       Fr.  Ncutrc ,•    It.  and   Sp. 
Neu'ter,  it.  Neutro •    Lat.  Neuter;   i.e. 

Nei'tral,  adj.      I  ne,  not,  and  titer,  either. 
Neu'tral,  m.  (       Not  either  one  or  other; 

Nebtra'litt.  "  taking  neither  part,  help- 

Nei'tralize,  b.  )  ingneitherside,"(C'otgrave.) 
Indifferent,  inactive,  inert. 

The  duke  and  all  his  countrey  abode  as  neuter  and  Uelde 
with  none  of  both  parties. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronyetc,  vol.  i.  c.  2J2. 

Alph.  You  must  be  as  it  were  a  neuter,  aud  not  wedded  to 
vuui  selte,  but  as  one  standing  in  doubt. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1470. 

So  in  a  politique  body  sike  with  sedition,  all  the  internal! 
remedy  is  to  come  limn  the  v.  hole  sound  parts  thereof,  th.it 
is  to  say,  such  as  are  ncutralls,  who  may  labour  with  the 
one  side,  and  with  the  other  to  compound  the  quarrel!. 

llakcwill.  Apologie,  b.  iv.  c.  2.  s.  1. 


Glou. 
Which  came  from  one 
And  not  from  one  oppos'd.—  Shakes 


Act  iii.  sc.  7. 
evill,  is  both  odious,  and 


Xe/i/ral/!//  in  things  good 
irejudiciall :  but  in  matters  o 
nd  commendable.— Bp.  Hall.  Holy  Observations. 

There  is  no  health  ;  physicians  say  that  we 
At  best  enjoy  but  a  neutrality. 
And  can  there  be  worse  sickne 
That  we  a. 


This 


certain,  that  in  all  out 


than  to  know, 

n  Anatomy  of  the  World. 


Too  many  of  our  days,  though  christians  in  i 
so  in.lilTerent  :is  to  an\  roil  belief  of  christiani 
are  rather  neuters  in  r.g.nu  to  it  :  though  on  or 
question  there  must  be  truth  and  safety,  but  ii 
traUij  there  can  be  none. — Pearce,  vol.  i.  Ser. 

Be  large  in  proffers,  in  performance  true; 
Purchase  but  their  /.running,  thy  sword 
Will,  in  despite  of  oracles,  reduce 
The  rest  of  Greece 


Cheer   The  Athenaid. 


NEW 

NEW,  v.  \       Goth.Niuja;  A.S.Neow, 

New,  adj.  niw,  niow ;  Dut.  Nieun,  nu 

New,  ad.  nouw;  Ger.New,  Sw.  Ny , 

Ne'wish.  Fr.  Neuf,    It.  Novo  :    Sp. 

Ne'wly.  Nuevo ;    Lat.  Novus  ,•   Gr. 

Ne'wness.  V  Neos.    Wachter  thinks  they 

News.  may  be  referred  to   G 

Ne'wfangle,  v.  Nu,  Eng.  Now  ,■  —  quid 
Newfa'ngle,  adj.  enim  est  novum,  nisi  nunc 
Newfa'ngleness.  factum,  vel  nuper  ortum, 
Newfa'ngi.y.  J  And  Vossius  suggests  that 
the  Gr.  Neos  was  from  the  Heb.  Na,  now.  The 
A.  S.  verb,  Neow-ian,  novare,  renovare, — 

To  do  or  make  now,  at  the  present  time,  instant 
moment — afresh.     And  the  adj.  new, — 

Done  or  made  now ;  caused  to  be,  produced  or 
affected  noiv,  at  the  present  time,  the  instant  mo- 
ment,— opposed  to  old ;  modern, — opposed  to  an- 
cient, or  antiquated  ;    fresh,  recent. 

Our  old  writers  used  newelty,  as  we  now  use 
novelty,  qv. ;  also,  Renew,  Renovate. 
New-fangle, — see  Fangle. 


Code  lawes,  that  were  aleyd,  i 

Thus,  lo  !  the  Englysse  vole  i 
Vor  a  fals  kyng,  that  nadde  n 
And  com  to  a  nywe  louerd,  th 

Neuerles  his  falshed  hroubt  v 

l  fulle  fer  to  tham  c 


rygl 


he  lette  make. 

II.  Gloucester,  p.  114. 
agt  to  grounde  come 
3  the  kynedom, 
n  rygte  was. 

Id.  p.  303. 
alle  newe. 
R.  Bruunc,  p.  66. 


That  Harald  was  comand,  neuhj  was  mad  kyng. — Id.  p.G". 

Neither  men  putten  newe  wyn  in  to  olde  hotels,  ellis  the 
hotels  ben  to  broken  and  destryed,  and  the  wyn  sched  out, 
but  men  putten  newe  wyn  into  newe  hotels  and  both  hen 
kept.—  IViclif.  Matthew,  c.  9. 

Neither  do  men  put  new  wyne  into  olde  vessels,  for  then 
the  vessels  breake,  and  the  wyne  runneth  oute,  and  the 
vessels  perishe.  But  they  powre  newe  wyne  in  to  newe 
vessels,  and  so  are  both  saued  together. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  it  is  written,  that  "  the  olde  good  los  or  good  name,  of 
a  man  is  sone  gon  and  passed,  whan  it  is  not  newed." 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
But  thus  much  I  dare  sain,  that  shee 
Was  white,  rody.  fresh,  and  lil'ely  hewed, 
And  euery  day  her  beatie  newed.  Id.  Dreame. 

Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 
Ful  streite  yteyed,  and  shoon  ful  moist  and  news. 

Id.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  459. 
"  Sire  Clerk  of  Oxenforde,"  our  hoste  said, 
Ye  ride  as  stille  and  coy,  as  doth  a  maid, 
spoused,  sitting  at  the  bord." 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Prologue,  v.  78/3. 
Yet  right  anon  as  that  his  dore  is  up, 
lie  wiili  liis  feet  woi  spurnen  doun  his  cup, 
And  to  the  wood  he  wol,  and  wormes  ete  ;    ; 
So  newcfangel  ben  they  of  hir  mete. 

Id.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  v.  10,932. 
I  thynke  for  to  touche  also 
The  worlde,  whiche  newelh  euery  daie, 
So  as  I  can,  so  as  I  maie.  Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 


Were  i 


?,  that  the  frech- 
vol.  i.e.  161. 

We  now  find.- it  nought  in  Saxony,  where  we  newlu  see 
it  assayede.—  Sir  T  More.    Workes,  p.  232. 

In  the  common  wyne  that  oure  Sauiour  drancke  with 
theym  after  his  resurrection,  was  there  none  other  manner 
of  newenesse  than  there  was  therein  before.— Id.  lb.  p  132S. 
_  The  capitayne,  who  was  desyrous  to  here  newes,  sayd,  sir 
terenone,  I  prayyou,  ifj-ou  haue  herde  any,  lette  me 


I  parte  of  them.— Berners.  Frois.  Cron.  Vol.: 
lim  of  his  birth, 


hat  hope  made  hym 
Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis, 
rass  as  it  is  well  worthy  &  let  us  see  and  i 
lus  newfangled  philosophy. 

Fryth.   Workes,  n 
!  scolers  thei  founde  properly 
'-'     -SirT.Morc. 

to  pay  their  quarter's  rent 
Lent, 

t  Christmasse  a  capon,  at  Michaelmase  a  goose  : 
Id  somewhat  else  at  Newtjeares-tide,  for  feare  their  leas 
Gascoigne.  A  Glose  upon  this  Text,  Dominus,  $, 
drinketh  not  newish  at  aU.— Bacen.  Natura/1  Hislori, 


in  the  newncssc  of  his  estate.—  Bacon.  Hen.  VII. 

What  news  (sweet  Pool)  look'st  thou  my  lines  should  tell, 
Tint  like  the  toiling  "1'  the-  doleful  bell, 
Bidding  the  deaths-man  to  prepare  the  grave? 
Expect  from  me  no  other  news  to  have. 

Drayton.  Q.  Margaret  to  the  D.  of  Suffolk. 

Hard  Witts  be  hard  to  receive,  but  sure  to  keepe ;  painful 
without  wearinesse,  hedefull  wittiout  wavering,  constant 
without  ncwfanglenesse.—Ascham.   The  Scholcmasler,  b.  i. 

He  was  so  enamored  with  the  newell, 
That  nought  he  deemed  deare  for  the  iewell. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  May. 
Cease  thou,  bad  newes-man  ;  badly  dost  thou  hide 
Thy  maister's  shame,  in  harlot's  bondage  tide; 
The  rest  myself  too  readily  can  spell. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  6. 
Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  begge 
As  in  reproofe  of  many  tales  deuis'd, 
Which  of!  the  ear  of  .ereatnesse  needes  must  heare, 
By  smiling  pick-thankes,  and  base  newes-mongers. 

Shakespeare.  1  PI.  Hen.  IV.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Farewell  happy  fields 

Where  joy  for  ever  dwells  :  Hail,  horrours,  hail ! 
Infernal  world,  and  thou,  profoundest  Hell, 
Keecive  thy  new  possessor:  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

For  the  truth  is,  newness,  especially  in  great  matters,  was 

a  worthy  entertainment  for  a  searching  mind,  it  was  (as  I 

may  so  say)  an  high  test,  fit  for  the  relish  of  an  Athenian 

reason.  —South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

I  must  confess,  says  he,  I  am  amazed  that  the  press 
should  be  only  made  use  of  in  this  way  by  news-writers  and 
the  zealots  of  parties. — Spectator,  No.  124. 

He  [Edmund  Waller]   surprised  the  town  with  two  or 
three  pieces  of  that  kind,  as  if  a  tenth  Muse  had  been  ».,,/// 
poetry. — Johnson.   Life  of  Waller. 


Churchill.  The  Candidate. 
NEWT,  Junius  supposes  to  be  corrupted  from 
n  evet ;  a  nevet,  a  newt.     See  Eft. 
Newts  and  hlinde  wormes  do  no  wrong, 
Come  not  necre  our  Fairy  Queene. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
The  Lacertn  aquation,  or  vater-nev/t,  when  young,  hath 
tur  neat  ramified  tins,  two  on  a  side,  growing  out  a  little 
aove  its  fore-legs,  to  poise  and  keep  its  body  upright, 
■"-■-i  gives  it  the  resemblance  of  a  young  fish,)  which  fail 


NEXT.      A.  S.   Neahg-est,    neagst,    next,   the 

superlative    of  Neah,   neahg  ,■    simply  meaning 

nearest  or  Highest,  without  reference  either  to  suc- 
cession or  precedence. 

The  erl  hath  twey  men  hym  next,  Brygthoel  &  Jordan. 


And  he  seide  to  hem,  go  we  into  the  nexte  townes  & 
citees,  that  I  preche  also  there ;  for  hereto  I  cam. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  1. 
And  lie  sayde  vnto  them  :  let  vs  goe  into  the  next  tounes, 

that  I  move  nieaehe  theie  also  ;  for  truly  I  came  out  la  (hoi 
purpose.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

The  same  thing,  the  same  boone, 
That  this  ncxle  folke  haue  done. 

Chaucer.  The  House  of  Fame,  b.iii. 

Now  drew  they  nigh 

The  western  point,  where  loose  ha'f  rounding  guards, 
Just  met,  and  closing  stood  in  squadron  join'd 
Awaiting  next  command.— Mttfun.   Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 
There  the  companions  of  his  fall,  orewhelm'd 
With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire, 
He  soon  discerns,  and  weltring  by  his  side 
One  next  himself  in  power,  and  next  in  crime, 
Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  and  nam'd 
Beelzebub.  ld.  Ib,  b.  j. 

first  it  will  embrace  ; 
',  and  next  all  human  race. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  4. 
sidered  what  is  the  next  and  immediate 
object  of  i he  Mill,  wilh  respect  to  a  man's  walking-,   oi   any 
her  external  action. 

Edwards.  On  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  pt.  i.  s.  1. 
'the  tiling  „,..,7/7  chosen  or  preferred  when  a  man  wills  to 
''V,  ',s  ","'.his  !"''""'  removcd  to  such  a  place-  whole  he 
1  of  his  legs  aud 


NIC 

NIAS,  used  (met.)  as  the  Fr.  Niais.  "A 
youngling,  a  novice  :  a  simple,  witless,  unexpe- 
rienced gull,"  (Cotgrave.)     See  Evas. 

Fit.  Laught  at,  sweet  bird!  is  that  the  scruole?  Come, 

Thou  art  a  niaise. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Divelle  is  an  Asse,  Act  i.  sc.  6. 

NIB,  n.       \       A.  S.  Nebbe,  the  bill,  beak,  or 
Ni'bele,  v.   (  nib  of  a  bird,  (Somner.)   Nib,  or 
Ni'bble,  n.    (  neb,  is  nip,   (qv.)  by  the  change 
Ni'bbler.    J  of  p  into  6  ,•  and  nibble,  the  dimi- 
nutive, to  nip  gently  or  slightly,  so  as  not  to  hold 
fast ;  to  bite  by  small  nips  ,■  to  bite  at  timorously 
or  cautiously. 

To  nib,  (sc.)  a  pen,  is  to  nip  off  the  point ;  cut 
it  off 


Put  water  into  the  bottome  of  a  stillatory  wii 
stopped. — Bacon.  Naturall  Hislorie,  §  27. 
I  fear  the  souldiers,  for  they  look  as  if 
They  would  be  nibling  t 


Fletch.  The  False  One,  Act  v.  so.  ■ 

nibble  at  these  (as  they  think)  i 

Right,  pt.  iii.  s. 


Even  ours  at  home 
placed  honour*  and  si 

Bp.  Hall.  Episcopacy  by  D< 

The  tender  nibblcr  would  not  touch  the  bait, 
But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  offer. 

Shakespeare.  The  Passionate  Pilgri 
With  thee,  where  bearded  goats  descend  the  steep, 
-     nibbling  sheep 
cheerful  day. 


I'lothe  the  slope  liill-, 


Then  earth's  inhabitants,  the  nibblers,  shake, 
Aud  frogs,  the  dwellers  in  ihe  walers,  quake. 

Parnell.   The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  rj  Mice. 
And  the  rough  rellques  of  Cannae's  street, 

the  shepherd  to  his  nibbling  sheep 

-Dyer.  Ruins  of  Rome. 


NICE.       ^  Nice 

Ni'cely.      I  tensive 

Ni'ceness.   [  Nesh; 

Ni'cetv.     J  word 


NICE.       "»       Nice  is  more  various  and  ex- 

in    its    application    than 

though  they  are  the  same 

differently    written      and 

spoken.     See  Nesh. 

Soft,  tender,  delicate ;  delicately  sensitive,  fas- 
tidious, scrupulous  ;  curiously  exact  or  refined  ; 
tender  to  excess ;  effeminate ;  weak,  simple ;  silly, 
foolish. 

For  he  was  nyce  and  knowthe  no  wisdome. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  106 
Sir  Hugh  of  Crissengham  he  did  nycelg  &  mys, 
The  tresore  with  him  he  nam.  R.  Brunne,  p.  297. 

He  halt  hit  a  nycete.  and  a  foul  shame 
To  beggen  other  to  borwe.  bote  of  God  one.  ' 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  2S4 
But  as  I  gesse,  Alia  was  not  so  nice, 


Sonil  onv  i 


Chaucer.  The  Man  of  La 


But  say  that  we  hen  wise  and  nothing  nice. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale, 
This  miller  smiled  at  hir  nicetee, 
And  thought,  "  All  this  n'is  don  but  for  a  wile." 
Id.  The  Ret'es  Tale, 
As  though  it  shulde  him  well  beseme, 
That  he  all  other  men  can  deme, 


.  tale  of  them  that  be  so  nice, 
.nd  feignen  them  selfe  to  be  w 
shall  the  tell  in  suche  a  wise.- 
f  whiche  if  I  the  propertee 
hall  telle,  after  the  nicetee 
o  as  it  worcheth  on  no  man. 


'  God  and  you  to  pardo 


■Gower.  Con.  A. 


Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  306. 
[I  have  seen  some  men] 
handled,  sting  and  prick  ; 

Bp.  Hall.  Meditations  %  Vows,  Cent.  2.  §  12. 
And  eke  that  Age  tlespysed  nicenessc  vaine, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  8 
And  there  Marcus  Cato,  that  never  made  ceremony  or 
or  reckoned  it  any  shame 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  295. 


But  human  frailty  nicely  to  unfold, 
Distinguishes  a  satyr  from  a  scold. 

Buckinghamshire.  Essay  on  Poetry. 
You  see  how  the  scribes  of  the  law,  with  much  anxiety 
uinl  niQeueu,  confine  themselves  to  the  letter  of  Moses. 

South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  1. 


Id.  vol 

By  his  own  nicety  of  observation,  he  had  already  formed 
such  a  system  of  metrical  harmony,  as  he  never  afterwards 
much  needed,  or  much  endeavoured  to  improve. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Waller. 

.NICHE.  It.  IticcMa  ;  Fr.  "Niche,— a.  hollow 
seal,  or  standing  for  a  statue  or  image,  made 
,i.  e.  cut')  into  a  wall,"  (  Cotgrave./ 

It  is  probably  a  nick,  or  nook,  from  the  verb 
licit,  to  cut  into  -,  and  usually  applied  as  Cotgrave 
explains. 

That  the  nices,  if  they  contain  figures  of  white  stone  or 
marble,  he  not  coloured  in  their  concavity  too  blacke. 

Reliquiae  ll'ottouiunte,  p.  61. 

On  the  other  side  of  Naples  are  the  catacombs.  These 
must  have  been  full  of  stench  and  loathsomeness,  if  the 
dead  bodies  that  lav  in  them  were  Kit  to  rut  in  open  niches, 
as  an  eminent  author  of  our  own  country  imagines. 

Addison.  Italy. 

Gothic  tomb:;  owed  their  chief  grandeur  to  rich  canopies, 

fretwork,  and  abundance  of  small  ntcir-.<  ami  trilling  figuics 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv".  c.  5. 


NICK,  i'.  ~\       Junius  refers  to  the  Dat.J\icken, 

Nick,  n.      >  nictare  oculis  ;  and  Skinner,  to  the 

Ni'CKBH.    J  Ger.  Nick,  a  nod.     The  word  is 

used  in  English,  as  ('univalent  to  the  Lat. Inciderc, 

to  cut  into. 

To  cut  into  ;  to  cut  a  notch  or  hollow  into  ; 
(sc. )  into  one  thing  to  suit  the  reception  of 
another ;  to  make  a  suitable  or  convenient  inci- 
sion; to  nick  or  do  any  thing  in  the  nick ;  i.  e.  at 
a  fitting  time,  suitably,  conveniently,  opportunely, 
seasonably ;  at  the  right  moment,  at  a  lucky 
moment. 

To  nick  is,  also, — to  cut  a  notch  in  a  tally,  by  way 
of  reckoning  or  keeping  account ;  and  thus,  out  of 
all  nick,  is  out  of  reckoning ;  and  to  nick,  is  to 
cheat,  (by  cutting  a  notch  fraudulently,)  to 
impose  upon,  to  play  a  trick  of  delusion  or 
mockery  -.  and  hence,  perhaps,  to  nick-name,  (qv. ) 


Hi-,  i 


I  the  while 


Ho.  I  tell  you  what  Launce  his  man  told  me, 
He  lou'd  her  out  of  all  nieke. 

Id.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  iv 
Will.  Think  how  to  nick  him  home,  thou  knowc 
dotes  on  thee. 

Beanm.  #  Fletch.  The  Little  Thief,  Act  i 
-  Why  should  he  follow  ? 


'I'ii,-   ih'il   of  I 

Hau 


When  halfe  to  halfe 
The] 


allecliun  should  not  then 
hip  at  a  point 
world  oppos'd,  he  being 


.  Anthony  8t  Clcopalri 
i  stagger  ye  ? 


Shakespe 
Sehol.  Does  the 
Must.  Now  ye  h 

Bcaum.  St  Fletch.  The  Pilgrim,  Act  iii.  6c.  6. 

God  delivered  them  at  the  very  nick  of  time,  when  they 

were  but  one  remove,  one  hair's  breadth  from  destruction. 

South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  4. 

His  scatter'd  pence  the  flying  nicker  flings, 

And  with  the  copper  shower  the  easement  rings. 

Gay.   Tricia,  b.  iii. 

NICK,  (Old.)  In  Dutch,  says  YVaehter,  Nicker 
is  the  devil ;  and  the  name  seems  derived  from 
the  A.  S.  Nccc-an,  to  slay ;  for  the  devil  was  a 
manslayer  from  the  beginning. 

"  Nicka  was  the  Gothic  demon,  who  inhabited 
the  element  of  the  water,  and  who  strangled  per- 
sons that  were  drowning,"  (Warton,  Hist,  of  Eng. 
Poetry,  Diss.  1 ;)  and  from  him  the  name  has  been 
transferred,  with  the  epithet  "old,"  to  the  devil 
of  the  christian  theology.  Butler  gives  Machiavcl 
the  credit  of  conferring  the  cognomen. 

It  is  enough  {quoth  he)  for  once, 

And  has  repriev'd  thy  forfeit  bones  : 

A.o  7,-  Machiavcl  had  ne'er  a  trick, 

(Though  he  gave  his  name  to  our  Old  Nick,) 

But  was  below  the  least  of  these, 

That  pass  i'  th'  world  for  holiness.— Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.l. 


NID 

NICK-NAME,  v.  \     Junius    imagines, — from 

Nick-name,  n.  $  nom  de  nique,  an  expression 
borrowed  from  the  Italians,  who  use  not  only 
iniijuo,  but  niquo.     But  see  Nick. 

To  impose  a  name  in  mockery  or  jest ;  from 
some  real  or  imputed  characteristic,  or  some  act 
of  the  party. 

Tiberias  Xero  propt.-r  nimiam  ritti  aviditatem,  saith  Sue- 
tonius, by  reason  of  his  excessiuc  dunking,  v.  i 
Biberius  Mero  —  Hakewill.  Apoloyic,  b.  iv.  c.  6.  s.  5. 

Others  auoueh,  and  that  more  truelie,  that  he  [Johannes 

Duos  Scotus]  was  borne  in  Powiie,  an  old  uich-nt  eiuitie  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  thereof  they  ghesse  him  to  he 
named  D<n?msi:.  and  liv  contraction  l>t',i;,  which  terme  is 
so  t rL iii.it I  and  common  in  all  schools,  that  whoso  surpassed! 
others  either  in  cauilling,  sophistrie,  or  subtil  philosophic, 
is  tin  Ihwith  hirl.r-iiani  -d  a  Duns. 

Holiushed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  1. 

For  mymorlale  enetnie  hath  falsely  surmised  me  to  bee 

a  fayned person  giuing  nice  uickuamr.*,  so  abusing  the  world. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  151; 

From  nicknames,  or  nursenames,  came  these  (pardon  me 

if  it  otl'end  any,  for  it  is  hut  mv  eoniecturc)  Bill  and  Will 

for  William,  ciem  for  Clement,  Nat  for  Nathaniel,  M.tb  for 

—Camden.  Rernaines.  Surnames. 


And,  instructed  in  the  art  of  display,  tl 
air  of  plausibility  this  jargon,  which  they 
physics. — Dr.  Whitby.  Pice  Points,  Ad 

NICOTIAN,  n.  )  Fr.  "Nicotians;  It.  Nico- 
Nico'tian,  adj.  }  liana ;  Sp.  Nicociana.  To- 
bacco, (first  sent  into  France  by  Nicot  (the  maker 
of  the  great  French  Dictionary)  in  the  year  1560, 
when  he  was  Embassador  Leigcr  in  Portugal,")— 
Cotgrave. 

And  for  your  green  wound,  your  Balsamum  and  your 
St.  .tohn's  wooid  are  all  mcar  gulleries  and  trash  to  it,  espe- 
cially your  Triniil.ido :  your  Ku-idian  is  good  too. 

B.Jonsuii.   r.vcnj  Man  in  <:is  Humour,  Act  iii.  s.  5. 

What  shall  I  say  more?  this  gourmand  sacrifices  whole 
hecatombs  to  his  'paunch,  ami  width's  himselfc  away  in 
S'ccotiaa  incense  to  the  idol  of  hi.,  value  intemperance. 

Bp.IIall.  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

Nl'CTATE,  v. }        Lat.    Nictare,    to    wink. 

Nicta'tion.         V  Vossius,— from   the    ancient 

Ni'ctitate,  v.  J  nivere,  still  remaining  in  the 
compound  connivere. 

To  wink,  to  move  the  eye-lid  quickly  up  and 
down. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  esteemed  any  defect  or  imperfection  in 
the  eyes  of  man  that  they  want  the  seventh  muscle,  or  the 
ieh  the  eyes  of  many  other  animals 
thai;  for  thuugn  they  he  very  useful,  and 
in  a  manner  necessary  to  them,  considering  their  manner 
of  living,  yet  they  are  not  to  man.— Ray.  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Not  only  our  nictations  for  the  most  part  when  we  are 
awake,  hut  also  our  nocturnal  volutations  in  sleep,  arc  per- 
formed with  very  little  or  no  consciousness. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  161. 


To  the  eye  lids  we  nun 
eyes  of  most  quadrupede: 
hilnn/  membrane. 

Derham.  Phgsico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  2.  Note  34. 

NIDIFICA'TION.  )      Lat.  Nidificatio,    from 

Nidi'la'tion.  SNidificare,  i.e.  Nidum fa- 

ccre,  to  make,  to  build  a  nest.  Gr.  Neoo-os,  veo-r- 
tos,  from  ftos,  young. 

The  making  or  building  of  a  nest. 

And  yet  there  is  a  great  affinity  betwixt  the  nidifications 
of  birds  and  these  conglomerations  of  the  threads  of  the 
silk-worm.— More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 

And  so  for  insects,  those  little  weak,  those  tender  crea- 
tures; yet  what  admirable  artists  arc  they  in  this  business 
of  nidijicatiuii — I),  iluint.  I'iiytico-Theotogy,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 


The  ground  of  this  popular  practice  might  lie  the  common 
opinion  concerning  the  vertue  prognostic^  of  these  birds, 
[king  Usher;]  the  natuial  regard  they  have  unto  the  winds 
and  they  unto  them  again,  more  especially  remarkable  in 
the  time  of  their  nidulation,  and  bringing  forth  thciryoun  r. 
Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

NI'DING.  )  A.S.  Nil/dm, ;  Sw.Niding.  In 
Ni'dget.  )  Fr.  Niyaud,  nitjeur,  are  explained 
by  Cotgrave,  a  nidget,  a  fop,  an  idiot;  the  verb 
niger,  to  play  the  nidc/et  or  fop,  to  trifle,  from  the 
Lat.  Nugari,  (Menage.)  Spelman  and  Skinner 
have  also  niderliiig,  or  nitlcring,  which  the  former 
would  derive  from  the  Anglo-  Norman  Nid,  a  nest, 
and  ling,  a  chicken;  q.d.  a  chicken  that  dare  not 
leave  his  nest.  The  latter  from  nether,  lower,  q.d. 
A  low,  base,  worthless  fellow. 


But  there  was  one  true  English  word  of  as  great,  if  not 
greater  force  than  them  all,  now  out  of  al  use,  and  wil  be 
thought  for  sound  barbarous;  but  therefore  of  more  efflcacle 

las  it  pleaselh  Porpbyrie)  and  in  signification  it  signiliedi  as 
it  seemetb,no  more  than  aha  et.  base-minded,  false-hearted, 
coward,  or  n'ulgrl.  Yet  it  hath  levied  armies,  and  subdued 
rebellious  enemies  :  and  that  I  may  holde  you  no  lunger,  it 
is  Hiding.     [See  Aithing  in  Junius.] 

Languages. 


Camdi/i.   Item/! 


NI'DOUR.  ^       Lat.  Nidor;  Fr.  Nideur,  nido. 

Ni'uorose.    V  reux.    The  Lat.  Nidor,  properly, 

Ni'dorois.  J  says  Vossius,  is  the  smell  or  odour 
of  esculents,  and  sometimes  of  other  things ;  per- 
haps from  the  Gr.  Kwa.  Cotgrave  calls  the  Fr. 
Nideur, — "  the  stench  or  fulsome  savour  of  things 
broiled  or  burnt,"  and  in  English  it  is  applied  to 
the  scent  of  meats  dressed  or  dressing. 

When  the  flesh-pots  reek  and  the  uncovered  dishes  send 
forth  a  nidor  and  hungry  smells;  that  cloud  hides  the  face 
and  puts  out  the  eye  of  reason. — Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

Incense  and  nidorous  smels  (such  as  were  of  sacrifices) 
were  thought  to  intoxicate  the  brain,  and  to  dispose  men  to 
devotion  ;  which  tin  y  may  do  by  a  kind  of  sadness  and  con- 
testation of  the  spirit..;  ami  partly  also  by  heating,  and 
exalting  them. — Bacon.  Xaturatl  Historic,  §  932. 


fcetid,  resembling  the  t 


:  aliment,  acid,  nidorose, 
stc  of  rotten  eggs,  Sc. 
Arbuthnol.  of  Aliments,  c.  1  s. 


NIECE.  Fr.  Niece,  and  niepce ;  It.  Nezza  ; 
in  A.  S.  Nift,  which  bears  a  manifest  resemblance 
to  ncfu,  a  nephew ;  in  Dut.  Nichlc  is  cognata, 
neptis;  in  Ger.  Nift,  nichte ;  and  in  Goth.  Niihgis 
is  cognatus,  akin :  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
word  has  an  origin  in  some  term  signifying  gene- 
rally,  {nigh-ness,  ncar-ness,)  proximity,  near  rela- 
tionship. The  etymologists,  in  general,  refer  it  to 
the  Lat.  Neptis.     It  is  now  applied  to — 

The  daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister. 

Sent  Ishvardc's  acre,  that  ofhys  fader  kunde  come. 

And  of  the  rygte  kunde  of  Englond,  kyng  Henry  to  wyue 
nome.  it.  Gloucester,  p.  353. 

For  the  abbot  of  Engelonde.  S:  the  abbesse  ys  nccc 
Shullen  have  a  knok  on  here  crownes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  84. 
"  O  dere  cosin  min,  Pan  John,"  she  saide, 
"  What  aileth  you  so  rathe  for  to  arise?" 
'  Nece,"  quod  he, 


Five  houres  for  t 


nough  suffise 
a  night." 
Chaucer.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13,030. 
Wyselfe  was  from  Verona  banished, 
For  practising  to  steale  away  a  lady, 
And  heire  and  nccce,  alide  vnto  the  duke. 

Shakespeare.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

NI'FLE.  Unless  I  am  deceived  (says  Skinner), 
from  the  Fr.  Neuf,  new,  q.d.  Notifies,  news.  Tyr- 
whitt  explains  it, — trifles. 

He  served  hem  with  nifles  and  with  fables. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Talc,  v.  7312. 


NI'GGARD,  adj. 
Ni'ggard,  Jl. 

Nl'GGARD,  V. 

Ni'ggahdize,  v. 
Ni'ggardish. 
Ni'ggardly,  adj. 

Nl'cGARDLY,  06?. 

niggardliness. 
Ni'ggardness. 

Ni'ggardous. 
Ni'ggardsihp. 
Ni'ggardv. 


Skinner  aiid  Junius  sug- 
gests— a  negando,ov  perhaps, 
adds  the  latter,  from  nigh, 
or  near ;  he  looketh  very 
nigh,  or,  he  is  a  near  man, 
being  common  expressions, 
applied  to  one  who  is 
stingy,  and  too  anxious 
about  money.  Hence,  nig- 
gurd  means, — 

Near,  or  of  a  narrow, 
close,  confined  disposition ; 
parsimonious,  sparing,  eo- 


Ni'ggish,  adj. 
vetous,  avaricious. 

Grose  says,  that  in  the  North,  niggards  are  iron 
cheeks  to  a  grate  ;  probably  because  they  narrow 
or  contract  the  space  for  fuel. 

He  is  to  gret  a  nigard  that  wol  werne 

A  man  to  light  a  eandel  at  his  lanterne. 

Chaucer.  The  rVifof  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5915. 


■  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  68. 
rs  of  the  doctrytto 
-Udal.  M ark, 0.4 


NIH 


■  lieapc  his  chest 

Then  shal  he  either  nugerdh?  heape  them  vp  together 
(whych  is  you  wot  wol  dapnabhi  or  wa,tet'ully  mysse  spend 
theyra.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1226. 

But  against  him  that  is  a  nigard  of  his  meat,  the  whole 
cifie  shal  murmure  tin-  testimonies  of  his  >/ignrdomhid 
he  sure.— Geneva  Bible,  1561.  Ecclesiasticus,  xxxi.  24. 

This  couetous  gathering  and  n&onfoiMkepingfVith  al  the 
debts  y>  we  t:tk-_-  in  belmidmg  -if  our  substance  is  in  al  oure 
lyfe  but  a  very  gay  golden  drcame. 

Si/-  2\  jl/ortf.  Workes,  p.  94. 

Surely  like  as  the  excesse  of  fare  is  to  he  iustly  rcproued, 
sn  in  ,i  noble  man  moch  pinchyng  and  nygardshyp  of  mcate 
and  drynke  is  to  be  discommended. 

Sir  T.  Elyol.  The  Govcrnnvr,  b.  in,  c.  21. 

When  he  had  sufficiently  stored  hys  cheste  with  treasure, 
remmuhnng  hv?  honor,  lest,  he  peraduenture  should  be 
l.f.ted  wilh  the  spot  of  mtynrdsh/fj.  he  shewed  hymseU'e  lyke 
a  [iherall  and  beneiiciall  prince  \„  his  commons. 

Hall.  Edw.  XV.  an.  15. 

O  God,  as  all  our  light  is  from  thee,  the  Father  of  lights, 

so  make  me  no  niagard  of  that  poore  rush  candle  thou  luM. 

linhn  d  in  mv  soule  ;    make  me  hoot  hap|iy  in  giving  light 

to  others,  than  in  receiving  it  info  myselfe. 

Bp.Halt.  Occasional  Meditations,  32. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament, 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  Spring, 


;thyt 


That  v 


1  niggerding, 

Shakespeare,  son.  1. 
!  daies  in  wilfiill  woe  are  worne 
s  (.'realm-  doth  despise, 
;e  his  gifts  for  thankless  nigardise. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 
\Vrong  not  thy  fair  youth,  nor  the  world  deprive 

Of  these  rare  parts  which  Nature  hath  thee  lent ; 
'Twere  pity  thou  hy  niggard  i.-a-  slmuld'st  thrive 
Whose  wealth  hy  waxing  craveth  to  be  spent. 

Drayton.   The  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair. 
When  fame  first  blazed  thy  beauty  here  in  Court, 
Mine  ear  repuls'd  it,  as  a  light  report, 
But  when  mine  eves  saw  what  mine  ear  had  heard, 
They  thought  report  too  niggardly  had  spar'd. 

/</.  Edward  IV.  to  Mrs.  Shore 

1  thither  to  the  feasts,  and  die 
.fine  on  his 
of  the  out 


the  miserable  . 


l  order.—  North.  Plutarch,  p. 


:a(i,  as  reproving 
nd  the  presump- 
and  despise  com- 


o  be  lothe." 
Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale, 
As  oft  as  I  behold  and  see 

The  sovereign  heautie  that  me  bound, 
The  nii'r  mv  eomfovt  is  tome, 
Alas!  the  fresher  is  my 
Surrey.  The  Lo 
If  theloue  and  dread  of  God,  nighncsse  of  blond,  honour 
of  the  world,  law,  and  reason,  had  hound  you,  we  suppose 
ye  would  neuer  haue  so  far  proceeded. 

Iloliushed.    T'f  lV.Jorie  of  Scotland,  an.  1513. 


ghest  is  far) 

curious  are  to  hear, 

n.  Paradise  Regained,  b. 


We  snnn  imn 

Wlio  dwell  this  wild,  const 
To  town  or  village  nigh  [n. 
Where  ought  we  hear,  and 
What  happ'ns  new.— MilU 
Ah  gentle  pair,  ye  little  th 
Your  change  approaches,  \ 
Will  vanish,  and  delivery. 
More  woe,  the  more  your  t 


Restless  he  pass'd  the  remnant  of  the  night, 

Till  the  fresh  air  proclaimed  the  morning  nigh  ; 
And  burning  ships,  the  martyrs  of  the  fight, 
With  paler  fires  beheld  the  eastern  sky. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
Suppose  a  man  horn  blind,  and  now  adult,  and  taught 
■y  his  touch  to  distinguish  between  a  cube  and  sphere, 
suppose)  of  ivory,  nighty  of  the  same  bigness,  so  as  to  tell 


i  I.nrkc.   March  \ 


),:"■■ 


So,  devotion  is  counterfeited  by  superstition  ;  pond  thrift, 
by  niggardliness? ;  charitie,  with  vain-glorious  pride. 

Pp. Hall.  Meditations  $■  Vows,  Cent.  1.  §82. 


'    But  on  the  other  side,  there  is  not  in  nature  any  tiling  so 
remotely  distant  from  God,  or  so  extremely  opposite  lohim, 
as  a  greedy  and  griping  niggard.— Barrow,  vol.i.  Ser.  31. 
So  he,  whom  fate  at  once  design'd 
To  plenty  and  a  wretched  mind, 
Is  but  condemn'd  t'  a  rich  distress 
And  6tarves  with  niggardly  excess. 

Butler.  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 

The  careless  bard 

Quits  your  worn  threshold,  and  like  honest  Gay, 
Contemns  the  niggard  boon  ye  time  so  ill. 

Shenstone.  Economy. 

NIGH,  adj.  \  Goth.  Nehwa  •  A.  S.  Nth,  nek, 
Nigh,  ad.  I  neah.  (See  Near.)  There  are 
Nigh,  v.  >  also  the  Goth,  and  A.  S.  verb 
Ni'ghly.  I  Nehwan,  to  approach,  to  come 
Ni'ghness.  )  close  to. 
To  nigh, — to  approach  or  come  close;  to  be 

or  come  close  to,  to  approximate  ;  to  border  upon, 

to  touch. 
The  quene  tho  heo  herde  this  net  yswouyng  was. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  35. 
Fyue  wynter  holy  lasted  that  werre, 
That  neuer  Eilred  our  kyng  durst  ncgh  him  nerre. 

\R.Brunne,  p.  41. 


;to* 


:  worthy  truly. 


Chaucer.  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Prol. 
And  sithe  kiss  thou  shalt  my  mouth, 
Which  to  no  villaine  was  never  couth 
Tor  to  approach  it,  ne  for  to  touch, 
For  sanfe  of  cherles  I  ne  vouch 
That  they  shall  never  neigh  it  nere.—Id.  Romt  of  the  R. 


Yet  cv'n  these  bmios  liuin  insult  to  protect, 

Sdine  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 
Wilh  uncouth  i  hum  s  and  shapeless  senlpf ure  deck'd, 

Implores  tin'  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Gray.  Elegy.    Written  in  a  Country  Church-yard. 

Goth.  Nahts •   A.  S.  Niht 
Ger.    and    Dut.  Nacht ;    Sw 
Ni'giitish.  YNatt.   Wachter  assents  to  the 

Ni' 

Ni'ghtly,  ad.  J  who  derives  the  Ger.  Nacht 
from  the  Ger.  verb  Nvigcn,  inclinare,  declinare. 
In  Goth.  Hneiwan;  A.S'.Hnig-cm.  Dags  dugann 
hneiwan: — Dies  cceperat  declinare,  {Luc.  ix.  12.) 
"And  the  day  bigan  to  bowe  doun,"  (Wiclif. ) 
The  Gr.  Ni»|  is  derived  from  vzv-eiv,  inclinare,  to 
bend  or  bow  down,  (Martinius) :  and  the  Gr.  is 
probably  from  the  Gothic. 

The  time  when  the  sun,  or  the  light  of  the  sun, 
goes,  and  is  gone  down ;  (lit.  and  met.)  darkness, 
gloom,  ignorance. 

Night  is  much  used — prefixed. 
Ne  hii  ne  mygte  yse  vor  the  nygte  the  batayle  to  do  non 
ende.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  305. 

&  God  sent  him  tokenyng  on  nygl  als  he  slepe. 

R.Brunne,  p.  31. 
But  in  the  four  the  wakyng  off  the  nyght  he  cam  to  hem 
walkynge  above  the  see.  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  14. 

And  in  the  fourth  watche  of  the  night  Jesus  came  vnte 
theyra  walckynge  on  the  sea.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 
And  fell  so  that  by  nighles  tide.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 
But  if  thou  chaunce  to  fall  to  check, 

and  force  on  erie  fowle, 
Thou  shalt  be  worse  detested  then, 
than  K  the  uighti  h  owle. 

Turbervde.  The  Loiter,  against  one  that  compared,  fyc. 
But  lo,  yet  neuer  was  there  nightly  fantome 
So  farre  in  errour,  as  he  is  from  his  wit, 
To  plain  on  vs.  Wyatt.  Complaint  vpon  Loue,  fyc. 

Shore's  wife  was  one  also  of  his  most  secret  cousel  of  thys 
heynous  trcsow  belay  nighttie.—Sir  T.More.  Workes, $.56. 

• God  saw  the  light  was  good 

And  light  from  darkness  by  the  hemisphere 
Divided  :  light  the  day,  and  darkness  night 
He  nam'd.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

■ Nor  let  thine  own  inventions  hope 

Things  not  reveal'd,  which  th'  invisible  king, 

Onely  omniscient  hath  supprest  in  night.  Id.  lb. 

Edmund,  I  thinke,  is  gone 

In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  dispatch 

Hia  flighted  life.  Shakespeare.  Lear,  Activ.  sc.  5. 

Such  is  that  wand'ring  nightly  shame  which  leades 

Th"  unwary  passenger,  vntil  he  treads 

His  last  step  on  the  steepe  and  craggy  walles 

Of  some  high  mountain,  whence  he  headlong  falls. 

Beaumont.  Against  absurd  Loue. 
Gal.  Pride   comfort  your  head-piece,  lady;  'tis  a  weak 
one,  and  had  need  of  a  night-cap. 

Beaum.  #  Flelck.  Philaslcr,  Acti.  sc.  1. 
Great  mountains  have  a  perception  of  the  disposition  of 
the  aire  to  tempests,  sooner  than  the  valleys  or  plaines 
1313 


Bacon.   Natural!  Historic,  s.  819, 

Ah  !  would  thou  know'st  how  much  it  better  were 

To  'bide  among  the  simple  fisher-swaines; 
No  shrieking  owl,  no  night-crow  lodgeth  here, 

Nor  is  our  simple  pleasure  mixt  with  pains. 

P.  Fletcher.  Piscatory  Eclogues,  Eel.  1. 

And  after  him  owls  and  night-ravens  flew, 
The  hateful  messengers  of  heavy  things, 
Of  death  and  dolor  telling  sad  tidings. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

Duke.  What  is't  you  look  for,  sir,  have  you  lost  any 
thing  ? 

John.  Only  my  hat  ith'  scuffle  ;  sure  these  fellows  ' 
Were  night-snaps. 

Beaum.  #  Flctch.  The  Chances,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

Cortez.  All  things  are  hush'd  as  Nature's  self  lay  dead, 


The 


■  nod  their  drowsy  head  ; 


And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  t 

Dryden.   Indian  Emperor,  Act  ni.  SC  2. 
And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear, 
When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemisphere  ; 

Ho  pale  grow-.  Keason  at  Religion's  sight; 

Ko  dies,  and  so  dU-.-uIvos  in  supernatural  light. 

/(/.  Religio  Laici. 

NI'GHTERTALE.      Nighter  -  deal,    the  noc- 
turnal   {deal   or)    portion   of   the    natural   day, 
(Skinner.) 
So  bote  he  loved,  that  by  nighiertale 
He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v,  97. 
"  Arise,  (quod  she,)  what  haue  you  dronken  dwale,  [i.  e. 

sleeping  draught,] 
Why  slepcn  ye,  it  is  no  ,iilerlale"—Id.  The  Court  of  Lone. 

NI'GIITINGALE.      A .  S.  Nicht  -  gale ;    Dut. 

Nacht-gael;  Ger.  Nachtigal,  from  niclit,  the  night, 
and  galan,  to  gale,  to  sing  ;  because  he  sings  at 
night.     See  the  first  quotation  from  Chaucer. 

To  mat  ens  went  the  lusty  nightingale, 
Within  :i  temple  shapen  hauthoril  wise, 
He  might  not  sleepe  in  al" 
But  Do/nine  labia  gan  he 

The  nightingalevrith  son 

So  sodainly,  that  as  it  we 


Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Loue. 


So  sweet,  so  shrill,  so  variously  £ 

That  the  grove  ccho'd,  and  the  valleys  rung:       " 

And  I  so  ravish'd  v  Uh  her  heav'nly  note, 

I  stood  intrane'd,  and  had  no  room  for  thought. 

But  all  o'er  pow  r'd  with  e\tasy  of  bliss, 

Was  in  a  pleasing  dream  of  Paradice. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

NI'GHTMARE.  Dut.  Nacht-merrie  s  Ger. 
Nachtmar.  In  Sw.  Mara  is — incubus ;  in  Ger. 
Mare,  Parca;  but  Skinner  thinks  that  Mare  in 
Night-mare  is — Equa  quae  nobis  accubat,  vel  porti- 
cis  incubat.  Warton  (see  the  quotation  from  him) 
gives  the  true  origin  of  our  word  ;  though  it  does 
not  appear  why  "  the  spirit  or  spectre  of  the  night" 
was  in  Runic  theology  called  Mara.  The  mean- 
ing, ascribed  by  all,  is  an  oppressive  weight  or 
burden,  and  may  be  formed  of  the  A.  S.  Ma,  and 
Er.  See  More,  and  Er,  termination;  and  see 
Incubus. 

Jesu  Crist,  and  seint  Benedight, 

idesse  this  hous  from  euery  wicked  whit, 

Fro  the  nightcs-mare—  Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  V.S481. 

Onely  refering  unto  Christian  considerations,  what  natural 
effects  can  reasonably  be  expected,  when,  to  prevent  the 
ephialtes,  or  vight-mare  we  hang  up  an  hollow  stone  in  our 
stables.—  Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,    b.  v.  c.  22. 

Mara,  from  whence  our  night-mar,'  is  derived,  was,  in  the 
Hunic  Theology,  aspiritor  spectreof  the  night,  which  seized 
men  in  their  sleep,  and  suddei  " 


NIHI'LITY.  Lat.  Nihilum,  nihil;  Fr.Nihili/e, 
"  Nullity,  the  being  nothing,  or  of  no  value," 
(Cotgrave.) 


NIM 

I,  Not  being  ts  considered  as  excluding  all  substance,  and 
th?n  nil  modes  are  also  necessarily  excluded;  and  this  we 

Watts,  Logic,  pt.i.  e.  2.  6.6. 
NILL.  v.     A.  S.  NiVan,  nolle,  or  non  velle ;  com- 
pounded of  na,  not,  and  will-art,  to  will. 

To  will  not,  to  be  unwilling  ;  to  dissent,  to  deny, 
to  refuse. 

But  whanne  the  word  was  herd  that  was  seide  JheTOs 
ieyde  to  the  prince  nf  the  svnairo^ue  nyle  thou  drede,  oonli 
beleeve  thou.— Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  5. 
Whoso  that  n'ill  beware  by  other  men, 
By  him  shal  other  men  corrected  be. 

Chaucer.   The  U if  of  Bathes  Prologue,  V.  5762. 
■Wherefore  in  all  thynges  that  reason  is,  in  hym  also  is 
libertie  of  willyng  and  of  nillgng. — Id.  Boecius.  b.  v. 
So  whan  he  [Hale]  seeth  tyme  at  last, 
That  he  may  worche  an  other  wo, 
Shall  no  man  tourne  him  therfro, 
That  hate  nyll  his  felonie 


Fulfil. 

Yet  nothing  could  i 

I  am  resolv'd  the  ui 


Gotrer.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 
'  fixed  mind  remove, 
or  nillcd,  friend  or  loe, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queent 


With  mv  ' 

I'll  wed  thee  to  this  man.  wilt  lie,  nilt  lie. 

Beaum.  £  Fletch.  The  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

NIM,  v.   \      Goth,  and  A.  S.Niman  ;  Dut.  and 
Ni'mmer.  )  Ger. Nemen  ;  to  take,  to  take  away. 
See  Num,  and  Numskull. 

To  take,  to  take  away,  to  deprive,  to  rob,  to 

steal,  to  filch.     It  is  still  a  common  word  among 

thieves. 

So  streyt  he  was,  that  they  me  leddc  amydde  weyea  heye. 

Seluer,  that  non  man  ne  dorste  yt  ni/me.  they  he  vt  seve. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  267. 

In  the  south  syde  of  Temese  nyne  batayles  he  Rome 

Agen  the  Deneys  the  vorst  ger  of  ys  kynedom. — Id.  p.264. 

He  went  his  way,  and  with  the  coper  he  came, 
And  this  chanon  it  in  his  hondes  name 
And  of  that  coper  weyed  out 


Yemannes  Tale, 


B  il  ■ 


Goiucr.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 
She  fel,  as  she  that  was  throug  nome 
Of  loue,  and  so  forth  ouercomc—  hL  lb.  b.  v. 
For  looking  in  their  plate 
He  nimmes  away  their  coyne. 

Corbet.  Answer  to  the  firmer  Song.  By Lakes. 

A  copper-plate  with  almanacs 
Engrav'd  upon't,  with  other  knacks, 
Of  Booker  'a.  LyllyX  Sarah  J  i  miner's 
Aud  blank-schemes,  to  discover  nimmert. 

Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  o. 

NI'MBLE,  adj.  \        AgUis,    says    Skinner,— 
Ni'mbly.  I  "  One  who  can  do  any  thing 

Ni'mbleness.        J  quickly  and  easily  ;  from  the 
Ni'h bless.  J  verb,  to  nim.-y    and  Junius 

notices  that  num-ol  is  capax,  able  to  take  or  re- 
ceive.     See  Nim. 

Active,  agile,  quirk  in  motion  or  action  ;  quick, 
speedy,  alert. 

Now  the  hande  is  the  more  nymbleby  the  vse  of  some  feates, 
and  the  legges  and  fete  more  swiftc  fr  sure  by  custome  of 
goyngc  and  reiinynge.—  Sir  T.  More    Workes,  p.  153. 

I  grant,  that  in  prcgnancic  nf  wit,  »i„tblene™e  of  limmes, 
and  ocditike  inuvnNuns,  the  pcnerallie  exceed  vs. 

Ilolinshed.  Description  of  Britaine,  c.  20. 
ITis  offering 
CuiiSLim'd  w 


:irn  ,.//.-;<.■  L'.sl, 


Th  n  many  wound*  into  his  flesh  it  made, 
And  with  his  burdenous  blowes  him  sore  did  oue 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b 
He  could  his  weapon  shift  from  side  to  side, 

lY'-ii  hand  to  hand,  and  with  such  nimhlesse  s 
Could  wield  ajjout,  that,  ere  it  were  espide 


Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
often,  said  unto  him  ; 
hold  your  peace."— Bacon.  Apvt'iejms, 


he  it  list  apply. 

:d  to  speak,  did  intern: 
is  a  great  difference  t 
ppeak,  and  a  pain  to 


.121. 


Thei 


Ue.l  complains  fo;  wa 
new  plagues  for  mult 
i  hands  each  fatal  rial 
i  scarcely  to  the  task  s 


iffice. 

Bowe.  Lu 

>w  and  then 


Not  of  a  nimble  tongue,  though  no' 

Heard  to  articulate  like  other  men  : 

No  jester,  and  yet  lively  in  discourse, 

His  phrase  well  chosen,  clear,  and  full  of  force. 

Otnoper.   Tirocinium. 

NINE.        ^|      Goth.Aiim;  A.S.%<m,ji^oi, 

Ninth.  [nigem;   Dut.  Net/hen ;   Ger.  Aran  ,■ 

Ni'neteen.   (Sw.Nio.       In   Or.  Ewea;    Lat. 
Ni'xety.      )  Noverri;  Fr.Neuf;  VLNdve;  Sp. 
Nueve.      Becman  thinks  novem  is  from  novus,  q.d. 
novissimus,  the  last  (se.)  of  the  numerals.   Vossius 
dissents.     Martinius  agrees  with  Becman  as  to  the 
Lat. ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Ger.  he  observes, — 
"Ncirj-en  est  inelinare,  ct  imle  Humerus  ille  inclinu- 
tus  did  queat."     This  Wachter  thinks  not  impro- 
bable j  but  what  does  numerus  inchnatus  mean  ? 
Nine-teen, — nine  and  ten. 
Nine-ty, — nine  times  ten. 
Nune  tounes  the  quene  anon  of  that  hvr  owene  was 
Get  the  house  of  Seyn  Swythyn,  vnr  tins  holy  cas. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  340. 
Hys  fader  hym  made  al  Wcstinnstre  kny;*!  hvs  owe  honde, 
In  the  ngentethe  ger  of  hys  elde.  Id.  p.  421. 

In  the  passion  tyme  was  the  first  bataile, 
Nenc  was  that  ilk  gere,  gret  was  ther  trauaile. 

R.  Bruiinc,  p.  21. 

In  his  nienlend  gere,  of  his  regalte, 

Henry  his  Sonne  his  pere  was  git  ouer  the  se. — Id.  p.  133. 

And  abonte  the  ngnfheo\i:  .Thr-sus  rri eo.c  with  a  greet  \-ois 

and  seide,  Ilelv.  Helv,  lamasahatanv,  that  is.  mv  God,  my 

God,  whi  hast  thou  forsaken  me.— Wiclif.  ilaltlicw,  c.  27. 

And  ahoute  the  ninth  houre  Jesus  cried  wvth  a  loude 
voice,  sayinge  Eli  Eli  lama  sahathani.  That  is  to  say, 
Mv  God,  mv  God,  why  hast  thou  forsake  me. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
Behind  this  God  of  Love  vpon  the  grene, 
1  saw  coming  of  ladies  ninelene. 

Chaucer.  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Prol. 
Or  at  th'  unhappy  was-s  which  1, - 1  their  tattle  stray. 
At  nine-holes  on  the  heath  whilst  they  together  play. 
He  never  seems  to  smile.— hraylon.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  14. 

NI'NNY.  "I         Sp.   Ninno,  infans :     It. 

Ni'nxv-u.ammek.    >  Nendo,  or  nescio,  a  fool,  an 
Ni'zzv.  J  idiot,  a  natural,  a  dolt ;  one 

that  knows  nothing,  ignorant,  ( Florio. ) 
A  silly,  simple  fellow,  a  simpleton. 

Ariel.  Thou  liest,  thou  canst  not. 

Cat.  What  a  py'de  ninnies  this. 

Shakespeare.   Tempest,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

You  silly,  awkward,  ill-bred,  country-sow,  (quoth  one,) 
have  vnu  no  more  manners  than  to  rail  at  Hocus,  that  saved 
that  dril-pat.-Li,  num..l.:tU\i .  i!:,i>r;-/ni<, i, ,:,■<■  of  vours  Jroui 
ruin,  and  all  his  family  I— Swift.  Jlist.  of  John  Bull,  c.  12. 

Some  sav,  compar'd  to  Bononcini, 

That  Mynheer  Handel's  but  a  ninny. 

Bgrom.  Epigram  on  the  Feuds  between  11.  and  B. 

}Dut.  Niiprn,  hniipen ;  Ger. 
Kncipen,  hneiffen  ;  Sw.  Ni/pa, 
niiipa,  comprhiH're.  constrin^ere. 
Junius  (in  Gloss.  Goth.  p.  116,) 
observes  — that  the  Goth.  Ga- 
nipnnnch,  eontristatus,  seems  to  belong  to  some 
old  verb,  corresponding  with  the  Dut.  Niiprn,  or 
Eng.  Nip  ;  and  in  A.  S.  the  diminutive  Ni/prle,  a 
nipple,  shows  the  word  to  have  existed  in  that  lan- 
guage also. 

To  pinch  or  press  ofT  sharply ;  to  pinch,  (se. 
with  the  teeth ; )  and,  consequentially,  to  bite ; 
to  pinch  off,  (sc.  the  germ  or  bud ; )  and  hence, 
to  blight,  to  perish :  (met. )  to  bite,  to  pinch,  to  hurt, 
to  injure,  (sc.  by  censure,  rebuke,  or  sarcasm;) 
to  reprehend,  to  satirize. 
Then  awaked  AVrnthe  whit  to  white  eyen, 
ni,eil[/>ige  [sniveling]  nos.  nnppinq 
-  I* 
He  that  nyppcth  a  mannes  eye,  bryngeth  forth  teares. 

Bible,  1551.  Jesus  Syrach,  c.  22. 

This  was  no  great  curious  sermon,  hut  tliis  was  a  r:;i>piuti 

sermon,  a  pinching  sermon,  a  byting  sermon,  it  had  a  full 

bite,  it  was  a  nippmq  sermon,  a  muu'li  s,  rnion.  and  a  sharpe 

biting  sermon.— Latimer.  A  faithful  Senium  before  K.  Edw. 

Now  when  our  Saviour  had  told  the  disciples  of  John  his 

workes  aod  miracles  w  bich  he  did,  he  addeth  a  pretty  clause, 

and  fiveth  them  a  good  privic  nippc,  saying.  And  Messed  is 

he  that  is  not  offended  by  me.— Id.  Third  Ser.  in  Advent. 

1344 


NIP,  v. 
Nip,  n. 

Nl'pPBR. 

Ni'ppixg 

Nl'l'PI-E. 


i';,,j  77    ;i'n. 


For  in  skome  what  could  haue  been  spoken  more  nip. 
pinglij,  and  therewithall_  more  properly,  than  where  the 
blessed  apostle  merily  tauted  the  Corinthies.  desiring  thcin 
to  pardon  him.  because  he  had  put  none  of  them  to  cost  and 
charge.— Si-  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1374. 

Oria.  1  doe  confess  I'm  too  easie,  too  much  woman, 
Not  coy  enough  to  take  affection  ; 
Yet  I  can  frown  and  nip  a  passion, 
Even  in  the  hud. 

Beaum.  $■  Fletch.  The  Woman  Hater,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

As  his  foe  went  then  suffis'd  away, 

Thoas  .-Etolius  threw  a  dart,  that  did  his  pile  convey 
Above  his  nipple,  through  his  lungs. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  a.  iv. 


i  prescripts 


ocrop  it  off  as  soon  as  it  shoots  forth  in  the  desires. 

South,  vol.  vi.  E 
When  nipping  Eurus.  with  the  brutal  force 
Of  Boreas,  jnin'd  in  ruftian  league,  assail 
Your  ripen 'd  hop-grounds. — Grainger.  Sugar  Cane, 


NIS,  i.  e.  Ne 


i  not. 


In  his  bed  ther  draweth  him  no  day, 
That  he  n'is  clad  and  redy  for  to  ride 
With  hunte  and  home,  and  houndes  him  beside. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  V.  167 
Leave  me  those  hilles  where  harbrough  nis  to  see, 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Culender.  Jtw 
•  NIST,  i.  e.  Ne  wist,  or  wist  r.ot,  knew  not. 
For  veray  wo  out  of  his  wit  he  braide, 
He  n'islc  what  to  speake  but  thus  he  saide. 

Chaucer.   The  Frankcleines  Tale,  13,34 
Melhought  he  lough,  and  told  my  name, 
That  what  to  doe  I  nit/ there, 

Id.  Dream 


?,  or  thus  begone, 
at  on  euery  side, 
hat  fortune  abide, 
well  in  God's  will, 
l  wolde  saue  or  spill.— Cower.  Con.. 


NIT.      \       A.S.Hnitu;     Dut.  Nete ;     Ger. 

Ni'ttt.  J  Nisse;  Sw.  Gnet.  In  Exodus,  (c.  viii. 
v.  10.)  the  A.S.  is  gnallas,  (gnats;)  Lat.  version 
ciniphes  ,•  our  version  ft'ee.  (See  Gnat.)  Skinner 
would  derive  from  Gr.  Nwo-eif,  to  prick,  to  pene- 
trate. 


Thel 


is  pestered  with  nits:  but  for  t 

better  thing  than  doc's  grease. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxix. 


vay,  there  is 

tow  the  poor,  egregious  niltii  rascal 


Horses   which  go   abroat 
t  discoloured  by  th 
-Derham.  Plujsico-Thcology, 


Poetaster. 

i  adhering  to  their 


NI'TENCY.     Lat.  Nitcns,  from  niti,  to  strive] 
to  endeavour. 

Endeavour,  effort. 

great  numbers,  and 

lerate  the  motion  of  these  particles,  £rom  which  acceleration 
their  spring,  or  endeavour  outward,  will  be  augmented  ; 

that  is,  tho-c  rones  will  have  a  string   uilency  to  fly  wider 
open.— Bogle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  179. 

NI'TID.     It.  and   Sp.  Niliilo ;    Lc.t.  Nit.Jus. 
See  Neat.   ' 

Clean,  clear,  bright. 


NI'TRE.  ^ 

Nt'TROUS.     Vi 
Nl'TRV.         J   S 


Ft.  Nitre;  It.  Nitro;    Lat.  Ni- 
trum  ;    Gr.  Nirpox.      Cotgrave  de- 
scribes it  as — 
salt-rcscmliling   suhstnive,   of  colour   light- 
ruddy  or  whiie,  and  full  of  holes  like  a  sponge. 

As  for  waters  and  fnuntaines  of  nitre,  there  bee  ynowof 
tli. -in  in  nianv  places,  how-licit,  the  same  have  no  astringent 
'    "ound  about  Clytae  in 


But  the  t 
the  marches  of  Mocedonii 
thereof—  Holland.   I'iinie, 


XN.M     I.    111. 


of  the  lake  Ascanius.  and  of 

hut  all 

beneath  and  under  it  toward  the  bottome  is  nitrous.— Id.  It, 


But  admirable  is  the  n: 
certain  fountaines  about 
and  which  flotctli  up   crmost.  is  fresh  and  poUhl 


NO 

Observe  how  prudent  Nature's  icy  hoard, 


Winter  my  theme  confines  ;  whose  nitry  wind 
Shall  crust  the  slabty  mire,  and  kennels  bind. 

Gag.  Trivia,  b. 
Forth  from  whose  nitrous  caverns  issuing  rise 

Pure  liquid  fountains  of  tempestuous  fire, 
And  vril  in  ruddy  mists  the  noon-day  skies, 

While  wrapt  in  smoke  the  eddying  dames  aspire. 

West.  Pindar,  Pythian  Ode 

NI'VEOUS.  Lat,  Niveus,  from  />i.v,  nivis,  snot 
Snowy. 

So  cinabar  becomes  red  by  the  acide  exhalation  of  sulplu 
ihich  otherwise  presents  a  pure  nnd  niveous  white. 

Brown,  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  1 

NI'ZZY.     Sec  Ninnv. 

NO,  adj.  \       A.  S.  Na:  Dut.  Neen;  Ger.  Nein. 

No,  ad.     (Tooke    observes — that    the    Dan. 


NnK. 


Nildiij,  Svv.  Noodig,  and  Dut.  Naade, 


No,  the  ad. — is  used  to  express  negation  or 
denial,  refusal,  rejection  ;  aversion,  unwillingness. 

No,  the  adj to  expiv.ss  the  abseiu'i',  negation 

or  privation  of  any  thing. 

Nor, —  Skinner  compounds  of  ne,  and  or.  Nc 
and  no  are  used  alone  equivalent  to  nor.  See  the 
quotation  from  R.  Brunne,  and  Wiclif,  Matt.  c.  0. 

Not,  also  written  noulit,  nogt,  nat,  may  be  a 
corruption  of  nought,  (qv.) 

No  is  usually  written  in  composition  with  body, 
thing,  where,  tci'sc,  in  old  writers  with  more,  as  no- 
more,  &c.  &c. 

The  duo]  that  made  Innogen,  no  tonge  ne  telle  ne  may. 

R.Gloucester,  v.  13. 


And  fmire  hundred  myle  linul  fnmi  r'sl  (,,  v.-eM  In  wendr, 
A  mydde  tlio  land  as  yt  lie,  and  noghl  as  by  the  on  ende. 

Id.  p.  1. 

Or  hym  ne  schulde  not  wonting,  tiny  hen  dudr  here  mv-t 

With  here  bodies,  that  agte  be  so  free,  for  to  Wynne  there 

rygt.  Id.  p.  12. 

Such  man  was  nour  [nowhere]  non. — Id.  p.  181. 

So  that  ther  nas  prince  nour,  that  at  hys  wylle  nas. 

Id.  p.  330. 
Noither  Gildas,  nn  Iiede,  no  Henry  of  Huntington, 
JV»  \\   ,     nil  ,,l  M  ilmesbiri,  ne  Pers  of  Bridlynton, 
Writes  not  in  ther  bokes  of  no  kyng  Athelwold. 

R.  Bruno,  ,  \>  "lr>. 


Forwerrewithouten  hede  is  Ho/wele,  v 

efynde.— Id. 

Of  otlu  heveiK-  than  here,  thei  holden 
Pier 

o  tale. 
Plouhman,  \ 

i  mad  myne  amendes.  ich  may  r 


Hmv  '  vii  suiln  ,1  hem  don  ylle 

And  nogt  chasted  hem  th^of.  and  wolde  nr.gt  rebukie  hem. 
Id.  p.  G. 
And  lint  for  our  Lordes  love.— Id.  p.  8. 
For  ther  is  no  man  iust,  ther  is  no  man  understondynge 
neither  sekyn:;.'  Cud.—  tliclif.  Ilomayns,  c.  3. 

Ther  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one:  there  is  none  that 
vnderstondeth,  there  is  not  that  seekcth  after  God. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Thou  wilt  laugh  other  men  to  scorne,  and  shal  no  bodye 
mocke  the  agayne.—  Id.  Job.c.U. 

Gader  ye  to  you  tresouris  in  hevene,  where  neither  rust 
ne  mnueht  di-lii.lli  ..ml  wheiv  thefes  deluen  not  out;  ne 
6telen.— Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  C. 

Gather  ye  treasures  together  in  heaue  where  nether  rust, 
""'■  niothes  eorrnpte,  &  where  theues  neither  breake  v u  nor 
yet  rteale.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Takith  heed  that  ye  do  not  youre  rigtwisnessebifore  men, 
to  be  seyn  of  hem;  ellis  ye  shul  have  /„,  meede  at  vmr  failir 
that  is  in  hevens.—  IficliJ.    Matlhen;  e.  (1. 

Take  hede  to  your  almes,  that  ye  gene  it  not  in  ye  sight  of 


.  t. .  tli.-  i 


f  el   / 


:ofyo 


Bible,  1551.  lb. 
i  gaie. 


Bui  r...'  I.,  (ellen  you  m' his  araie 

H.s  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  ....  a 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  74. 
For  he  had  geten  him  yet  no  benefice, 
He  was  nought  worldly  to  have  an  office.— Id.  lb.  v.  294. 
I  wol  him  nat,  though  thou  were  ded  to  morwe. 

Id.  lb.  V,  5889, 


yoL,  ii, 


NOB 

And  nathles  I  gan  to  swere 

That  by  my  trouth  1  knew  him  nought. 

So  ferre  it  was  out  of  my  thought, 

ltighl  ;is  it  had  neuer  be.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

What  then  ?  are  we  move  excellent  ?  No,  in  no  wise ;  for 
we  haue  already  proued.  that  all,  liothe  Jews  and  Cmitilrs, 
are  vnder  sinne.— Geneva  Bible,  1561.  Romanics,  iii.  3.  9. 

And  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little 
ones,  a  cup  of  cold  water  onely,  in  the  name  til'  a  disci), le, 
verily  I  say  untu  you,  he  shall  in  no  ivisc  lose  his  reward. 


NOC 


Bible. 


nswered  :    l.i   : 


the 


and  whe  ' 


Bible,  1551.    1  Samuet,  c.  10. 
Should  Grid  create  another  I'.vc,  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart,  no,  no,  1  f.  e] 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me.—  Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  ix. 
Whose  lofty  trees  yclad  with  sommer's  pride 
Did  spread  so  broad  that  heaven's  light  did  hide, 
Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  starr. 

Spcmcr.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  i 

For  if  from  the  beginning,  the  beeing  of  the  creature  had 

hrf-ne  attended  villi  d;iyly  tu^e  of  entity  and  perfections, 


beeiny  or  annihilat 
Hakewill.  Advert.  Profess* 

NO'BLE,  adj 

No'isle,  n. 

No'BLE,  17. 

No'bless. 

No'lJLENESS. 

No'hly. 

NoiJl'l.ITV. 

Noiji'litate,  1 

NoniUTA'TION 
NO'BLEMAN. 

To  Ennohi.f.,  whii-h  is  now  used  instead  of  Surrey 
and  Chaucer's  verb,  to  noble. 

Noble,  the  coin, — so  ealled  from  the  purity  and 
excellency  of  the  gold  of  which  it  was  coined  :  ex 
auro  noliilissimo  undc  nobilis  vocatus.  (Vossius, 
ile  Vitiis,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.) 

Ych  wol  the  marie  wel  with  the  thridde  part  of  my  londe. 
that  thy    ' 


Vv.  Noble;  It.  Ndbile  ;  S]>. 
Noble;  Lat. Nobilis ;  so  called 
— a  nominis  claritat es  from  the 
lustre   or   brightness   of   the 

Renowned,  famous;  illus- 
trious, splendid ;  extolled,  ex- 
ulted, raised,  elevated  ;  grand 
or     aggrandized ;      distillled. 


To  the  noblest  I 


Id.  p.  219. 

Ther  wemlo  the  due  Oefl'ray  &•  the  erl  Baldwyne  there, 
Sc  the  other  Baldewyne  al  so,  that  noblemen  weie. 

Id.  p.  393. 
&  with  grete  nobluy  tille  London  him  led. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  88. 
Rohrn!  of  Thornham  bare  him  nobilty, 
Bi  the  side  he  nam,  &  wan  it  ther  mtisterie.— Id.  p.  164. 

Thou  humble  and  high  over  everye  creature 
Thou  noblcdesl  so  for  forth  our  nature. 

Chaucer.  The  Second  Nonnes  Tule,  v.  15,508. 
Gerveia  answered  ;  "  Certis  were  it  gold, 

Or  in  ,i  poke  >,,,!>/,■-.  all  untold 

Thou  shuklest  it  have,  as  I  am  a  true  smith." 

Id.   The  Reves  Tale,  v.  3778. 
But  there  may  no  man,  as  men  may  wel  see, 
UrqiKthe  his  eyre  his  virtues  noblenesse. 

Id.  Ccriuinc  Bulades,  p. -103. 
'  (quod  he)  ' 


Hvlinshed.   Description  of  Biitaine,  c.  II. 
Both  the  prerogatives  and  rights  of  the  divine  majesty  aro 

concerned,  and  also  the  perfect  ion.  ifhi!iluti<,,i,  and  salvation 
of  the  souls  of  men.— M\ ore.  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  c.  2. 

It  most  behoves  the  honourable  race 

Of  might ic  peeres  true  wisedome  to  sustaine, 
And  with  their  noble  eounteuaunce  to  grace 
The  learned  forheads,  without  gifts  or  gaine  : 
Or  rather  learu'd  thcms.clv.-s  behoves  to  bee; 
That  is  the  girlond  of  nobilitie. 

Spenser.  The  Ttares  of  the  Muses. 
The  king  of  noblenesse  gaue  charge  vnto  the  friers  of  Lei- 
cester to  seo  an  honourable  iutcvrmeul  to  he  giuen  to  it. 

Bacon.  King  Hen.  VII.  p.  3. 
Would  Cod,  that  any  in  this  uuhh:  presense 
Were  enough  n^hle,  to  be  cpright  judge 
of  noble  Richard  :  then  true  noblenesse  would 
Leanie  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 

Shakespeare.   Rich.  II.  Act  iv.  sc.  I, 
But  thou  whose  noblesse  keeps  one  stature  still 
■  posture,  though  besieg'd  with  ill 
ition,  faction,  pride 


Ofwh 
Pride, 


John 


,  opir 
:  of  which,  haunting  a  nobleman, 
Loseth  men's  hearts,  and  leaues  behind  a  stayne 
Vpon  the  beautie  of  all  parts  besides, 
Beguiling  them  of  commendation. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  iii.  sc.  S 

Behold 

Whereon  the  .i'.^ean  shore  a  city  stands 
Built  nubii/,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil, 
Athens  the  eye  of  C recce,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloqueuee,  native  to  famous  wits. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 
Know  this,  my  lord,  nobility  of  blood 
Is  but  a  glittering  and  fallacious  good  : 
The  iit'liteiiiiia  is  lie  whose  noble  mind 
Is  lill'd  with  inborn  worth  unborrow'd  from  bis  kind. 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

lie  therefore  that  thinks  he  shows  any  nobleness,  or  height 

of  mind,  by  a  scurrilous  reply  to  a  scurrilous  provocation, 

measures  himself  by  a  false  standard,  and  acts  not  the  spirit 

of  a  man,  but  the  spleen  of  a  wasp.— South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  7. 

if  these  panegyrists  are  in  earnest  in  their  admiration  of 
Henry  the  fourth,  they  must  remember  that  they  cannot 
think  more  highly  of  him  than  he  did  of  the  noblesse  of 
Trance;  whose  virtue,  honour,  courage,  patriotism,  ami 
loyalty  were  his  constant  theme. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution, 

Say,  what's  nobility,  ye  gilded  train  ! 

lines  nature  give  it.  or  fan  guilt  sustain? 

Blooms  the  form  fairer,  if  the  birth  be  high? 

Or  takes  f 

NO'CENT,  adj.  \       It.  Noccnle  {  Lat.  Nocens, 
No'cent,  v.  I  from    noc-ere,    to    hurt   or 

No'cument.  /"harm.      See  Innocent. 

No'cive.  J       Doing  hurt  or  harm,  mis- 

chief  or   injury,   hurtful,    harmful,    mischievous, 
injurious. 

Kvcent,  not  Innocent  be  is  that  seeketh  to  deface, 

By  word  the  thing,  that  he  by  deed  had  taught  men  to 

imbrace.  Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  231.  col.  'J. 

Rochester.  Oh  gentle  M.  Langdale,  you  ought  not  to  reason 

after  such  a  sort  as  you  doe  now,  because  that  a  trope  or 

figuratiuc  speo-h  is  „,,<-, ne  somewhere,  but  not  eueiy  where, 

nor  in  this  matter.— Id.  lb.  Disputation  about  f    " 


That  I  you  toke  out  your  poure  array. 

And  put  you  in  e-.tat  of  high  .nth!,  .->.-, 


For  i 


That] 


Il.,!b> 


jofyo 


Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8344. 
r  benignitee 

ur  and  nobly.         Id.  lb.  v.  S7G4. 
i  pacience,  and  his  simplesse 
hym  in  to  high  noblesse. 
Thus  was  he  pope  canonised 
With  great  honour  and  entronised.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Sinon  a  wretche  she  can  not  make  him  false. 

If  euer  came  vnto  your  eares  the  name, 

X, ,/>/,;/  by  fame,  of  the  sage  Palamede, 

Whom  traiterously  the  Greekes  condemned  to  dye. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  AZiu-i.*,  b.  ii. 
As  for  nobilitie  in  particular  persons;  it  is  a  reverend 
thing  to  see  an  ancient  castle  or  building  not  in  decay;  or 
tu  see  a  faire  timber  tree,  sound  and  perfect:  how  much 
more  to  behold  an  ancient  noht,>  family  which  hath  stood 
against  the  waves  and  wL-al  liers  of  time. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Nobilitie. 
Ros.  The  commons  bath  be  pil'd  with  grievous  taxes 
And  quite  lost  their  hearts  ;  the  nobles  hath  he  finde 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Actii.  se.  I. 
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>■■  Sncraou-ni. 


The  earle  of  IVuoiishiiv,  brim.;  intended  in  the  bloud  of 
Voike  that  was  rather  feared  then  nocent. 

Bacon.  King  Hen.  VII.  p.  213. 
Him  [the  serpent]  fast  sleeping  soon  he  found 
In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  self-rowl'd, 
His  head  the  midst,  well  stor'd  with  siittlc  wiles: 
Not  yet  in  hornd  shade  or  dismal  dell 
Nor  noeettl  yet  :   but  on  the  grassie  herb 
Fearless  unfe.u'd  be  .-b  pt,-  Miltun.  i\u udtse Last.  b.  ix. 


To  this  question  Garnet  ad 
swered,  That  if  the  advantage  \ 
part,  hy  taki) 


:dly  and- resolvedly  an- 

;  greater  to  the  Catholic 
nfs  together  with  many 
doubtless  it  .should  be  lawful  to  kill  and  de- 
stroy them  all.—  State  Trial.-;,  an.  ltioi;.    The  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Surely  it  argues  the  value,  that  the  very  heathen  put 

upon  their  chastity,  when  the  very  d.-sign  against  it,  was 
thought  Jit  to  be  prevented  by  the  death  of  the  innocent,  and 
to  he  revenged  upon  the  noeent,  even  to  the  subversion  of  a 
government.—  South,  vol.  x.  Ser.  8. 

Whilst  the  warm  limbec  draws 

Salubrious  waters  from  the  nocent  brood. 

/.  Philips.  Cide^  b,j. 


NOC 

NOCK,  to  met  or  notch,  to  make  an  incision,  or 
cut  into :  to  place  (sc.)  the  shaft  or  arrow  upon 
the  notch. 

Anus  dicitur  nodi,  quasi  incisura,  (Skinner.) 
And  ten  brode  arrowes  held  he  there, 
Or  which  live  in  his  hon.le  were, 
Hut  they  were  shaven  wi-11  and  dight, 

1  feathered  aright.— Chaucer.  R.  of  the  Rose. 


Nocked 

Thenc 

and  full. 


e  of  the  sliaft  is  diversely  made,  for  some  be  great 
ome   handsome   and   little :    some  wyde,  some 
narowe,  some  deep. — Ascham.   Taxophilus,  b.  ii. 

And  thus  have  you  hearde  what  wode,  what  fashion,  what 
knocking?,  what  peering,  a  steel  must  have.— Id.  lb. 
t  Burbon  brings 


i  archers'  strings, 


That  they i 


Drayton.  Juiith- <■]  Jyi,u-onrl. 

Then  tooke  he  [Pandarus]  up  his  how. 

And  r.ockl  his  shaft,  the  ground  whence  all  their  future 
griefe  did  grow.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 

Noses,  which 

Wou'd  last  as  long  as  parent  breech ; 
But  when  the  date  of  nock  was  out, 
OfTdropt  the  sympathetick  snout. — Hudibras,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

NOCTA'MBULO.  One  who  walks  (ambulaf) 
in  the  night,  (node;)  and,  consequentially,  a 
sleep-walker. 

Respiration  being  carried  on  in  sleep,  is  no  argument 
against  it.,  being  voluntary.  What  shall  we  say  of  noclam- 
bulost—Arbuthnot.  On  Air. 

NOCTI'LUCOUS.  Lat.  Am,  the  night,  and 
lucere,  to  shine. 

Shining  by  night.  Pennant  (Zoology;  in  the 
margin)  calls  the  Nereis,  noctilucent. 


This  appi 


noned  by  myriads  of 


.         ■ 


■i,  n.  ~\       Fr.    Nocturne;    It.    Not- 

adj.   I  turno;  Lat.  Noctioiius,  from 

,  n.      f  nox,    the    night,    and    this 

J  from    i/eu-eif,   inclinare,  dc- 


NOCTIVAGA'TION.  Lat.  Nox,  the  nigh 
and  vagari,  to  wander. 

Wandering  by  night. 

The  townsmen  acknowledge  Gs.  Srf.  to  he  paid  for  nocl 
rogation— A.  Wood.  Life  of  Himself,  p.  274 

NO'CTURN, 

NoCTtl'tlNAL, 

Noctu'rnal. 

No'CTUARV. 

clinare,  to  bend  or  bow  down,  to  go  down.     See 
Night. 

Nightly, — by,  or  in  the,  mgJtt,  or  night-time. 

Noctuary, — an  account  of  what  passes  in  the 
night. 

Nocturia,—  any  thing  done  at  night;  prayers 
at  night.  That  monastic  watch  contained  be- 
tween the  hours  of  twelve  and  three  a.m.  Offi- 
cium  horae  noclurnce. 

He  [Gaston  of  Foix ]  sayd  many  orisons  every  daye ;  a 
nocturne  of  the  Psalter,  matyns  of  our  lady,  of  the  holy 
goost,  &  of  the  erosse,  and  a  dirige  euery  day. 

Berncrs.  Froissart.  Cromjclc,  vol.  ii.  c.  26. 
ther  health,  nor  leisure,  nor  convenience,  for 


NOD 

Skinner, — from  the  Lat.  Nidus, 
and  that  from  vevuv,  to  bend 
down.  "  The  past  tense  of  the 
A.  S.  verb,  Hnig-an,  to  bend,  is 
hnalt,  which,  by  the  addition  of 
the  participial  termination  at, 
forms  nahed,  nuh'tl nud,  (a  broad,) 

nod,"  (Tooke.) 

To  bend  down,  to  incline,  to  decline  ;   to  bend 

or  drop  down  :   (sc. )  the  head,  as  one  drowsy  or 

sleepy. 


Beau 


■  Fleleh.   The  Coronation,  Act  i 


So  have  I  often,  when  I  would  not  drink, 
Sate  down  as  one  asleep,  and  faign'd  to  wink 
Till,  as  I  nod, ling  sate,  and  took  no  heed 
I  have  at  last  falne  fast  asleep  indeed. 

Beaumont.   The  Itcmedie  of  Love. 
Care,  care,  and  early  rising  ;  commonwealth's  men 
Are  ever  subject  to  the  node :  sit  down,  Sir. 
A  short  nap  is  not  much  amiss. 

Iitaurn.  $  Fleleh,  The  Little  Thief,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Wehave  also  shown,  that  acooiiliiig  to  i\[o.cs  his  philosophy, 
the  soul  is  secure  both  from  death  and  from  sleep  after  death  ; 
which  those  drowsie  nodded-  over  the  letter  of  the  scripture 
have  very  oscitantly  collected,  and  yet  as  boldly  afterwards 
maintained,  pretending  that  the  contrary  is  more  platonieal 
theu  christian  or  scriptural. 

More.  A  Conjectural  Cabbalistica,  Epis.  Ded. 


upon  the  noddings 


Such  tluid  matter  as  these  spirits  are, 

of  the  conation  forward,  may  easily  rcced 

Id.  Immoi  litlihj  vj 

A  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  weasel  came,  which  nailing 
along  in  the  grass,  and  at  last  coming  to  a  brook  side,  very 
busily  attempted  to  get  over. 

Id.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 

If  this  proverb  containeth  any  further  reflection  on  the 
people  in  this  county,  as  therein  taxed  for  covetousucss, 
and  their  constant  n  •dliny  on  the  earth,  I  will  not  so  un- 
derstand it.—  Fuller.  tVorthies.  Hartfordshirc. 

Th'  affrighted  hills  from  their  foundations  nod, 
And  blaze  beneath  the  lightnings  of  the  god. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii. 
They  neither  plough,  nor  sow  ;  ne  fit  for  flail, 
E'er  to  the  barn  the  /ono/ci/  sheaves  they  drove. 

Thomson.   The  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  1. 

NO'DDLE,  n.  Minshew  thinks  it  is  the  nod- 
dinq  part  of  the  head.  Skinner, — that  it  is  from 
A.  S.  Knot,  the  top.     See  Nowl,  or  Noll. 

The  head  ;  familiarly,  or  contemptuously. 

For  occasion  (as  it  is  in  the  common  verse)  turneth  a  bald 
noddle,  after  she  hath  presented  her  locks  in  front,  and  no 
hold  taken. — Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Delaycs. 

Hutch.  You  say  very  right,  sir  Oliver,  very  right; 

I  liay'l  in  a 1 1 >  h   ....'.,  ,  i   I  .on 

Barry.  Ram-Alley,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 
He'll  lay  on  gifts  with  hands,  and  place 


Flagging,  and  large,  and  full  < 


Having  : 

the  making  of  nocturnal,  and 

I  have  taken  the  greater  part, 

the  present  age. — Grew.  Cosm 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  thai 

Harmonious  numbers  ;  as  t 

Sings  darkling,  and  in  shad 

Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.- 

I  have  got  a  parcel  of  visic 

my  noctuaru,  which  i  shall  sc 

on  proper  occasions.— Spectati 


observations  ; 


Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  i 
is  and  other  l 

your  paper i 


No.  586, 

The  reliques  being  conveniently  placed  before  the  church 
door,  the  vigils  are  to  be  celebrated  that  night  before  them, 
mw\  the  nfifirnn  and  the  matins  for  the  honour  of  the  saints, 
whose  the  reliques  aie.—StillingJlccl. 
Such  were  the  pleasing  triumphs  of  the  sky, 
For  James's  late  nocturnal  victory. 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  pt.  ii. 

The  broad  expance  of  heav'n 

Their  canopy  ;  the  ground,  of  damp  malign, 
Their  bed  nocturnal.  Harle,  Ffialm  8. 

The  most  usual  way,  therefore,  of  finding  the  hour  of  the 
ni|7ht  he  the  stars,  whether  they  are  on  the  meridian  or  not, 
is  by  making  use  of  a  large  globe,  or  the  instrument  called 
a  nocturnal,  wherein  the  most  remarkable  stars  are  fixed  in 
their  proper  degrees  of  declination  and  right  ascension. 

Walls.  On  Geography .$■  Astronomy,  s.  20. 


NODE.       ^ 

No'DOL'S.         I, 
NODO'SITV.     f  i 

No'dule.     J   ' 


Croxall.  Odd.  Mclam.  b.  xi. 

Lat.  Nodus,  nodosus ;  Fr.  No- 

deux ;   It.   and  Sp.  Nodo.     Vos- 

sius  derives  from   the    Hebrew. 

Tooke,— from  the   A.S.  Knittan, 

to  knot,  nectere,  connectere. 

A  knot  or  knob,  a  connexion  or  complication,  a 
lump,  protuberance,  or  swelling. 

The    nodes   of    a   planet.      Les   nauds  d'une 
planete.      Sec  the  quotation  from  Maclaurin. 


the  joints. — Holland.  Plinie, 

These  therefore  the  midwife  cutteth  off,  contriving  them 

into  a  knot  close  unto  the  body  of  the  infant,  from  whence 
cn-uitli  thai  tortuosity,  „r  complicated  nodosil,,,  we  usually 
call  the  navel  ;  occasioned  by  the  colligation  of  vessels  be- 
fore mentioned. — Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

This  [the  ring  linger]  is  seldom  or  last  of  all  affected  with 
the  gout,  and  when  that  hceometh  nodous,  men  continue 
not  long  after.— Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

Those  minerals  in  the  strata,  are  either  found  in  grains. 
or  else  they  are  amassed  into  balls,  lumps,  or  nodules; 
which  notlules  are  eitherof  an  irregular  figure,  or  of  a  figure 
somewhat  more  regular.—  Wuoduard.  Xatinal  History. 

Thi  centre  of  the  moon  appears  to  us  to  trace  a  different 
circle  from  the  elliptic,  the  circle  which  the  centre  of  the 
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sun  appears  to  describe  in  the  heavens.  These  circles  cut 
each  other  in  two  opposite  points,  that  are  called  by  astro- 
nomers the  nodes  of  the  moon. 

Maclaurin.  Newton.  Philos.  Discourse,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 
■Wore  this  viscosity,  this  nodosity  of  temper  somewhat 
more  common  among  us  (especially  among  the  members  of 
both  houses  of  parliament),  I  cannot  think  that  either  the 
jiulilic  interest  or  private   i  ,     ,.,    .  In  actor  would 

be  lessened  thereby. — Anecd.  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 

NO'DY,  or  >      Skinner,— from  the  Norman  Fr. 

No'ddv.  f  Naudin,  which  Cotgrave  calls, 
"  a  noddy,  ninny,  goosccap,  coxcomb."  Nuudin, 
Skinner' suggests,  may  be  from  the  verb  to  nod; 
it  perhaps  is  connected  with  noddle;  ai 
contemptuously  to  the  person,  as  noddle  to  the 
thing. 

O  beastly  nody  wythoute  brayne.— Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  31. 

Eue  thorowe  the  grounde  it  sanke  into  theyr  caucs  and 
powred  downe  vppon  theyr  heades,  and  wette  iheim  to  tlie 
skynne,  &  made  theim  mot  •    n  I  •    , a  that  stoode 

abroade.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1430. 

Or  els  so  foolyshe,  that  a  verye  nodijpoll  nydyote  niyght 
be  ashamed  to  say  it.— Id.  lb.  p.  709. 

What  do  you  think  I  am  > 
Jasp.  An  arrant  noddy. 
Beaum.  $  Fleleh.  Knight  of  the  Burning  Peslle,  Act  ii.  sc.l. 

NOEMA'TICAL.  )       Gr.  Nov/m,  vonpuros,  the 
Nobma'ticallt.      /mind,     the     intellect,     or 

uinli  rstanding. 

Mental,  intellectual;  existing,  originating  in  the 

mind. 

Because  when  men  think  never  so  abstractedly  and  ma- 
thematically of  a  triangle,  they  have  commonly 'some  rude 
phantasm  or  picture  of  it  before  them  in  their  imagination. 
Therefore  many  confidently  peiswaiie  themselves  that  there 
is  no  other  idea  of  a  triangle  or  other  figure,  beside  the  bare 
phantasm  or  sensible  idea  impressed  upon  the  soul  from 
some  individual  object  without ;  that  is  no  active  nvemattcal 
idea  inwardly  exerted  from  the  mind  itself. 

Cudworlh.  Morality,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

By  common  notions  I  understand  whatever  is  neomati- 
cally  true,  that  is  to  say,  true  at  first  sight  to  all  men  in 
their  wits,  upon  a  clear  perception  of  the  terms,  without 
any  further  discourse  or  reasoning. 

H.  More.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

NOG,  n.        \      Skinner    refers   to   the   Ger. 
No'gging,  n.  f  Nossel,  mensura  liquidi,  a  mea- 
sure of  liquids.      In  English  the  word  is  applied 
to— 

The  vessel  or  mug ;  and  also  to  the  liquor  itself. 
Dog  Walpole  laid  a  quart  of  nog  on't, 
He'd  either  make  a  bog  or  dog  on't. 

Swift.   Upon  the  Horrid  Plot. 
For  all  your  colloguing.  I'd  be  glad  of  a  knogyin; 
But  I  doubt  'tis  a  sham  ;  v-ni  v.  not  oive  us  a  dram. 

Id.  To  Dr.  Sheridan,  Dec.  14,  1719. 
When  his  worship  gave  noggins  of  ale, 

And  the  liquor  was  charming  and  stout, 
O  those  were  the  times  to  regale, 
And  we  footed  it  rarely  about. 

Lloyd.  Song  in  the  Capricious  Lovers, 
NOINT,  i.  e.  Anoint,  (qv.) 


An.l.i'u.ia 
Our  either 


re  most  odorous 

which  she  nointed  round 

ell. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odyss,'tj,  b.iv. 

For  then  they  did  noinl  themselves  with  sweet  oyles,  and 

saying,  who  was 


did  shed  their 
wont  to  tell  them  that 
make  them  more  fair,  or 
them  more  ugly  and  dre; 
This  was  the  cause  they 
and  they 


them  which  I 

■m  that  were  foul  they  made 

Horth.  Plutarch,  p.  43. 

■lways  so  nasty  and  sluttish, 
used  to  bathe  or  noinl  themselves,  saving 
onelv  at  certain  ila.s  in  tin'  vcai  v. lien  they  were  suffered  to 
taste  of  this  refreshing.— Ii.  lb.  p.  45. 

NOISE,  t>.  ~»  Fr.  Noise.  Scaliger  and 
Noise,  n.  I  others  derive  from  the  Lat. 
Noi'sefl'L.  I  Noxia,  7ioxa,  strife,  fjiittn'olliiig; 
Noi'sefdllt.  [  it  is  probably  more  immediately 
Noi'sf.less.  I  from  Noy,  (qv.)  that  which,  a 
N.n'sv.  )  clamour  which,  notes  or  utmoies; 

a  noysome  or  offensive  clamour ;  and  then  applied 

to— 


Outcry,  uproar,  clamour,  a  loud 
port,  a  report  or  r 
To  noise, — 

To  sound,  to  resound,  to  report 


generally,  a  sound. 


S.  Gloucester,  p.  J5& 


NOM 


i  ye,  or  bosten  of  your  elders? 


For  I  without  noise  or  cry 
My  plaint  make  all  buxomly, 
To  putten  all  wrath  awaie.— Gi 


Cor.A.b- 


For  Mardocheus  was  greate  in  the  kinges  house,  and  (lie 
reporte  of  hvm  was  noused  in  all  lands,  ho  we  he  increased 
and  grewe.—  Bible,  1551.  Esther,  c.  lJ. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  noised  abroad  in  the  real  me,  that 

Ferquhard,   besides  other  his  wicked   hehauimirs,  was  also 

infected  with  the  eiiunious  opinions  of  the  Pelagian  hereMC. 

Holinshed.    Sad  hi  ml.   Fenjiihard. 

When  noisefull  Neptune  tost 

Vpon  his 


And  rock-torne  body. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey, 


the 


an  that  taught  confusion's  art ; 
eason's  restless,  and  yet  jwiseless  heart, 
live  brain  like  Etna's  top  appear'd 

■  lrca:.uii"s  forg'd,  vet  no  ;i»t--  outward  heard, 

Cowley.  On  the  late  Civil  War.  (1679.) 

y  letter  was  wrote  with  a  tear, 
le  noise  of  a  breaking  heart. 

South,  vol,  iv.  Ser.  1. 
f  trades,  and  noiseful  pain, 
:>re  late,  asleep  were  laid  ! 
ilent  reign, 


,  the  ni;:h 


No  sound  the  rest  of  Natl 

Dryden.  Annus Mirabilis. 
For  her,  O  Sleep!  thy  balmy  sweets  prepare; 

The  p.'m  c  1  lose  for  her,  to  her  transfer, 

Hush'd  as  the  falling  (iisvs,  whose  muscles  showers, 

Impcarl  the  fohied  leaves  of  evening  flowers, 


Steal  on  her  I 


Congrt 


Tn  Shcp. 


*— Johnson.  The  Life  of  Waller. 
NOI'SOME.     See  Nov. 
NOLI'TION.     From  Lat.  Nolle,  i 


The  principal  part  of  that  analogical  providence  that  the 
soul  exerciscth  in  relation  to  the  microcosm  or  humane 
COmpositnm  are  intellection,  d.  liheratinn,  and  determination 
in  the  understanding;  and  choice,  volitinn,  indilion,  and 
purpose  in  the  wYA.—Hule.   Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  28. 


There  are  m 
month  together 
the  man  hath  ; 
lust;  he  consen 


ny  that  pray  against  a  temptation  for  a 
ind  so  long  as  the  prayer  is  fervent,  so  long 
noiiiion,  and  a  direct  enmity  against  the 
i  not  all  that  while. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

NOLL.)      A.  S.  CnoUe,  hnol :    Dut.  Knolle ; 
Nowl.    >  Ger.  Knoll;  Sw.Kmda;  the  head  or 
top. 

The  head:   (in  Ascham)  hard  study. 

With  hard  noil  and  uncircurncidid  Ileitis  and  eeris  ghe 
with  stoden  euermore  the  Hooli  Goost,  and  as  ghoure  fadris 
BO  ghe.—  Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  7. 

We  call  him  gnose,  and  disarde  doult, 
andfowlye  fatted  nowle.—Drant.  Horace,  Sat.  3. 


Ascham.  To  the  Fellows  of  St.  John's,  Oct.  1551 

NO'LLETH,  i.e.  newilleth;  wffleth  not. 

N'olde,  i.  e.  ne  wolde  ;  would  not. 
The  folkes  herte  ys 

So  yharded,  that  hii  beth  blynde  &  deue  ywys 
That  hii  nolldh  non  god  thyng  yhure  ne  yse. 


What  sl.tild  I  more  say,  hut  this  millere 
He  n'tilde  his  wordes  for  no  man  forbere, 
But  told  his  einrle-  tale  in  his  manere, 
Me  thinketh,  that  I  shal  reherse  it  here. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3168. 
The  faithful  Steele  such  treason  n'ould  endure, 
But,  swarving  from  the  rnarke,  his  hndes  lif  ■  did  assure. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  S. 

NO'M  ADS.     Gr.  N0iu«5es,  from  vepttv,  to  feed. 

The  quotations  explain  the  word. 

For  all  these,  in  what  part  of  the  world  soever,  which  in 
old  lime  lived  hv  /■  ■.!,,,■.,,;,■,  and  fed  <as  We  call  it  in  Ireland) 
upon  white-meat  without  tilling  of  the  ground,  are  called 
by  Hit!  Greeks  u<nuo-/es,  and  by  the  Latines  j-a.storis  vayi,  as 
the  northern  Tartarians,  tlie  Getuilians,  and  Nunudians  in 
Africa,  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the-  Northern  Irish. 

Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  5,  5. 2. 


NOM 

The  Numidian  namades,  so  named  of  cnxnyiyi.'-j 1 
ure,  who  carrie  their  cottages  or  sheddes  (and  thos 
0  about  wi 

NO'MBLES.     SeeNuMBLES. 

NOMENCLA'TOR.  ^       Vr.Nomenclateur ;  It. 

Nomencla'tress.  >  Nomenclature  ;   Sp.-tVo- 

Nomencla'ture.  J  menclatdr;  Lat.  Nomen- 

clator,  nomenclatura i  a  nomine,  calando,  i.  e.  vocan- 
do;  from  calling  by  name;  that  is,  by  their  proper 
names. 

One  who  calls  (persons  or  things)  by  their 
(proper)  names. 

In  the  old  ages  they  [princes]  were  euer  wount  to  haue 
about  them  such  men  as  were  of  a  speciall  memorie;  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  all  such  things  as  to  them  should  be  meet 
and  requisite,  and  these  were  called  nomenclatores. 

Holinshed.   The  Conquest  of  Ireland,  b.  i.  c.  46. 


For  the  watry  plantations  were  first  existent,  and  as  they 
enjoyed  a  priority  in  form  had  also  in  nature  precedent  de- 
nominations :  hut  falling  not  under  that  nomenclature  of 
Adam,  unto  terrcstrious  annuals  assigned  a  name  appro- 
priale  unto  their  natures.— Brown.  Vulg.  Err.  b.  iii.  c.  24. 

As  Roman  noblemen  were  wont  to  greet 
And  compliment  tin-  rabble  in  the  street, 
Had  namenctatnrs  in  their  trains,  to  claim 
Acquaintance  with  the  meanest  by  his  name. 

Butler.  Human  Learning,  pt.  i. 

I  have  a  wife  who  is  a  nomenelatrcss,  and  will  be  ready, 

on  any  occasion,  to  attend  the  ladies. — Guardian,  No.  10°. 

The  new  nomenclature  which  has  been  introduced  into 

chymistry,  seems  to  me  to  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  effect  of  appropriated  and  well-defined  expressions  in 
aiding  the  intellectual  pow 


Stewart.  Of  the  Hun 


NO'MINAL,  adj. 
No'minal,  n. 
No'minalist. 
No'minally. 
No'minate,  v. 
No'minately. 
Nomination. 
Nominator. 


Lat.    No 


word  common  to  the  nor- 
thern, as  well  as  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. 

That    can    or    may  be 

named;   of  or    pertaining, 

belonging  or  relating  to  the  name  ;  opposed  to  real. 

For  the  application  to  a  sect  of  philosophers, 

see  the  quotations  from  Reid  and  Stewart. 

The  Pope  opyned  his  graces  to  all  clerkes  beyng  in  the 
courte  for  the  space. if  a  lmmelh  :  and  gaue  the  ut>mi/uuc/»us 
to  the  kyng,  of  all  eoledges  and  cathedrals. 

Berners.  Fruissart.  Crunyclc,  vol.  ii.  c.  ICO. 

And  because  of  these  two  effectcs  which  it  worketh  (for  it 
both  shutteth  ami  oncneth)  hath  il  the  nomnxilion  of  kaves, 
and  yet  (as  1  said)  indeede  il  is  but  one,  which  i.s  the  worde 
of  God.— Fryth.   Workes,  p.  58. 

Moreouer  one  holdeth  this,  an  other  that.     One  is  real, 

an  other  vminall.     What  wouderfull  dreams  haue  they  of 
their  predicamentes,  uniuersales,  &c. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  104. 
Which  [the  Novum  Organum  of  Bacon]  by  the  most  of 

siijierbeiall  men,  who  cannot  get  beyond  the  title  of  ixnninals, 
is  not  penetrated,  nor  understood.—  B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

But  for  such  as  will  not  he  content  with  that  which  is 
said,  I  wish  Sir  .lelni  <le  lhlba-i  would  couiure  vp  William 
Ockain  the  father  of  the  nominulles  Ms  Appiuil  did  Homer) 
for  their  better  satisfaction  herein. 

Camden.   Re?naines.  Surnames. 

They  concluded  at  the  vpshot,  that  all  the  French  should 
depart  out  of  Falkland  by  a  day,  few  excepted,  whom  the 
king  should  appoint  and  nominate, 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Britaine,  c.  4. 

Locus  religiosus  is  that  which  is  assigned  to  some  office  of 
religion,  and  n.muwtlehi  where  the  body  of  a  dead  person 
hath  been  buried.— Spelman,  De  Sepultura,  c.  7. 


I  essence,  to  dis- 


I  call  it  by  a  peculiar  name.  1 
tinguish  it  from  tli.it  real  const 
which  depends  this  nominal  essence,  and  all  the  propcrth 
of  that  sort;  which  therefore,  ns  has  been  said,  may  he  called 
the  real  essence.— Locke.  Hum.   Under st.  b.  iii.  c.ti.  s.  2. 

The  nominalists  were  wA  only  more  than  ever  opposed  by 
the  other  scholasticks,  the  Scotists  especially,  hot  so  perse- 
cuted by  the  court  of  Home,  and  all  the  fau tors  of  her  usurpa- 
tions, that  their  whole  doctrine  was  condemned  by  Lew  rs 
the  Lleventh,  in  a  publick  ediet,  before  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.—  i:<>t;>;y!>roke,   F.ss.  4.  s.  41. 

While  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  creating  new  consuls,  one 
of  the  nominators  suddenly  fell  down  dead:  however 
Gracchus  proceeded  and  linMiod  the  creation. 

Bentley.  On  Free  Thinking,  §52, 


NON 

About  that  time  [the  twelfth  century]  Roscellnua  or  Rus- 
celinus,  the  master  of  the  famous  Abelard,  introduced  anew 
doctrine,  that  there  is  nothing  universal  but  words  or  names. 
However,  by  his  eloquence  and  abilities,  and  those  of  his 

disciple  Abelard,  the  doctrine  spread,  and  those  who  followed 
it  were  called  Nominalists. 

Reid.  On  the  Tntvlhrttwt  V  •wers,  Ess.  5.  c.  6. 


The  principal 
the  decline  of  tl 
some  palpable  e 


,  however,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  of 
•t  of  Nominalists,  was  their  want  of 
ile,  by  means  of  which  they  might 


Stewart.  On  the  Human  Mind,  c.  4.  8.  3. 

The  council  of  admiralty  has  the  same  power  with  regard 
to  the  navy,  together  with  the  ■nomination,  of  the  captains 
and  all  inferior  officers.— Hume,  pt.  ii.  Ess.  16. 

NO'NAGE.  )        Lacombe  ha.&  "  nonage,  mino- 
No'naged.     )  rite."    Non  and  age ;  not  of  age. 
Infancy  or  minority  (in  law)* 
Euph.   That  thing  they  would  keep  in  everlasting 
nonage. 
My  brother  for  his  own  ends  has  thrust  on 
Upon  my  mistress. 

Beaum.  $  Flclch.  Queen  of  Corinth,  Act  Ii.  sc.  1 
But  King  Henrie  died  during  the  nonage  of  this  Alexander, 
whereby  he  receiued  not  his  homage. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Britaine,  c.  22, 
Here  could  I  spend  that  spring  of  Poesie, 
Which  not  twice  ten  Mimics  have  hestow'd  on  me, 
And  tell  the  world,  the  Muse's  love  appeares 
In  nonaged  youth,  as  in  the  length  of  yeers. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  5 
Mature  by  venial  dews,  this  dares  display, 
Its  leaves  full  blown,  and  boldly  meets  the  day; 
That  folded  in  its  tender  nonage  lies, 
A  beauteous  bud,  nor  yet  admits  the  skies. 

Hughes.  Claudianus. 
NONCE,  anciently  written  nones  or  nanes;  and 
once,  (qv.)  was  formerly  written  ones,  anes;  in  the 
expression — for  the  nonce,  nonce  is  corruptly  used 
for  once ;  for  the  once,  this  once,  the  or  this  one 
thing,  one  occasion,  for  mi  rspreial  purpose.  Mr. 
Gilford  observes, — "  The  aptitude  of  many  of  our 
monosyllables  beginning  with  a  vowel  to  assume 
the  n  is  well  known  ;  but  the  progress  of  this  ex- 
pression is  distinctly  marked  in  our  early  writers; 
a  ones,  an  ones;  for  the  ones,  for  the  nanes,  for  the 
nones,  for  the  nonce." 
And  he  adde  vor  the  nones  tweye  suerdes  byys  syde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p,  2S.V 
In  a  fertre  [shrine]  thara  laid  a  riche  for  the  nones. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  "0. 
Steuen  com  for  the  nones,  this  loud  to  haf  he  thouht. 

Id.  p.  109. 
A  coke  they  hadden  with  hem  for  the  nones, 
To  boile  the  chickenes  and  the  marie  bones. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  SSI 
A  stil  water  for  the  nonnes 
llenncnd  vpon  the  small  stones, 

AVhiche  night  of  Lethes  the  riuer.— Gotver.  Con.  A.  b.  iv 
Would  you  live  free  from  all  diseases, 
Doe  the  act  your  mistress  pleases ; 
Yea,  fright  all  aches  from  your  bones? 
Here's  a  med'eine  for  the  nones. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Fox,  Act  ii.  sc.  2 
His  hodie  was  found,  not  inclosed  within  a  toombe  of 
marble  or  other  stone  curiouslie  wrought,  hut  within  a  great 


Holinshed.  Historic  of  England,  b.  i.  c, 

NON-CONFO'UMING.  ^       i.  e.  not  confo. 

refusing  toe 


Uy,i 


13. 


Nonconformity.  )  form,     refusing    or 

rejecting  uniformity  •  not  complying,  yielding,  or 
assenting. 

And  I  believe  it  will  be  one  day  found,  that  nothing  has 
contributed  more  to  make  the  dissenting  nonconforming 
party  c     -" 


either  in  publick  s 


say)    can    1    desire  to 

5  in  danger  or  distress? 

;-  my  count  ivy  is  in  eood  condition  r 

nf or  mist 


3  the  st 
ny  cour 

,  that  1  should  be  i 


rjoyi 


-Ban 


.  Ser. ! 


Hy  (hat  Act  [the  Five  Mile  Ael  ]  jki>m  d  in  the  I\u  liaiiletit 
held  at  Oxford  the  9th  of  October,  KWifi,  and  entitled,  An 
Act  for  restraining  non-eonjon.n.ls  from  inhabiting  (vrpo- 
rations ;  the  non-conforming  ministers  were  prohibited, 
upon  a  penalty  of  forty  pounds  for  every  offence,  to  come, 
unless  only  in  passing  upon  the  road,  within  five  miles  of 
any  city,  corporation,  &c. 

Locke.  Letter  from  a  Person  of  Quality. 

He  [Siedman]  removed  to  Okingham,  or  Wokingham,  in 
IJerks,  and  thence,  two  years  after,  was  ejected  for  noncon- 
formity.—Wood.  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 


XON 


the  established 
1  the  service  of  a 
i. — Btackttone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 


Non-conformists  are  of  two  s> 
themselves  from  divine  worship 
through  total  trreligion,  or 

Another  species  of  offences  against  religion  are  those 
which  affect  the  established  church,  aud  these  are  either 
positive  or  negative  ;  positive,  by  reviling  its  ordinances ;  or 
negative,  by  wn-eonfuriniiij  to  its  worship,— Id.  lb. 


NONE,  i.e.  710  one,  or  nut  one; 


.  s.  y„ 


The  godenesse  al  of  Kyng  Edgar  none  tonge  telle  ne  may. 
It.  Gloucester,  p.  285. 
Sorow  &-  site  he  made,  ther  was  non  other  rede, 

It.  Brunne,  p.  5. 
Henry  of  Huntyngtou  sen  that  day  ft  thatgere, 
To  write  Inglis  gestes  fond  he  non  bis  pere.  Id.  p.  G. 

Telle  me  none  talea 

Ne  lesenges  to  lauhen  of.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  C5. 

While  I  was  with  hem  I  kepte  hem  in  thi  name,  thilke 
that  thou  ghauest  tome  I  kepte,  and  noon  of  hem  period  mic 
but  the  sone  of  perdicioun,  that  the  scriptinc  be  lutiillid. 

Wiclif  Jontc.  17. 

\VhylI  I  was  with  them  in  the  worldc,  1  kepte  them  in 

thy  name.     Those  that  thou  gauest  me  haue  I  kepte,  and 

none  of  them  is  lost,  but  that  lust  childc.  that  the  scripture 

might  he  fulfylled.— Biftfc,  1551.  lb. 


Chancer.   Prologue, 
Lerneth  to  suffren,  or  so  mote  I  gon 
Ye  shul  it  lerne  whether  ve  wol  or  non. 

Id.   The  Frankvleines  Talc,  v. 


1,000. 


they  who  h 

NON-JU'RING. 


"Where  there  is  no  good 

For  which  to  strive,  no  strife  can  £TOW  up  there 
From  faction  ;  for  none  sure  will  claim  in  Hell 
Precedence,  none,  whose  portion  is  so  small 
Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 
Will  covet  more.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  il. 

It  has  been  observed  in  former  times  that  none  have  been 
iedy  of  employments,  and  of  managing  the  public,  as 
;  least  deserved  their  stations. 

Dryden.  Gcorgics,  Ded. 

►      Not  swearing  ,•    one  who 
Nonjo'ror.  f  docs  not,  or  will  not  swear  : 

(sc.  allegiance.)  Usually  applied  to  those  per- 
sons, especially  clergymen,  who  refused  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William  III.  at  the 
Revolution. 


White,  Lloyd,  Thomas  and  Frampton. 

Smollett.  History  of  England,  an.  \Gwj. 

Every  person  refusing  the  same  [oaths  of  allegiance,  su- 
premacy, rind  abjuration]  who  is  properly  called  a  non-jurra, 
shall  be  adjudged  a  popish  recusant  convict. 

Blackstonc.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

The  character  of  a  non  juror,  which  lie  [Law]  maintained 
to  the  last,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  principles  in  church 
and  state  ;  and  the  sacrilice  of  interest  to  conscience  will  be 
always  respectable. — Gibbon.  Me/not 


I.tr. 


NONPAREIL.  Non,  and  pareil,  Fr.  ;  like, 
equal,  even,  or  matching  with.      Lat.  Par. 

Having  no  like  or  equal,  match  or  fellow  :  one 
unparalleled,  unequalled,  unmatched,  unrivalled. 

My  lord  and  master  loues  you  ;  O  such  loue 

Could  be  but  recompene'd,  though  you  were  crown'd 

The  non-pareil  of  beautie. 

Shakespeare.   Twelfth  Night,  Act  i.  BC.  5. 

In  the  mean  time  the  most  nonpareil  heauty  of  the  world, 
beauteous  knowledge,  standeth  unregarded,  or  cloistered  up 
in  mere  speculation.—  Whilloch.  Man.  <>f  the  English,  {\G:,i.) 

NO'NPLUS,  v.  >      Non,  not,  and  phis,  more. 
Nc/nplvs.  )      To  do,  to  be  able  to  do,  no 

more;  to  dis;duV  fnnn  doinjr  more. 


W.'.-d 


And  we  have  known  some,  who  were  confidently 
in   the  other  opinion;  being  put  to  read  the  beginning  1! 
Tully's  offices,  presently  non-plust  and  confounded,  in  that 
first  word  nuanquam. —  Cudtvr th.   Intel!.  System,  p.  636. 

And  then  for  his  eternity,  which  non-plusscstUe  strongest 
and  clearest  conception,  to  comprehend  bow  one  single  act 
of  duration  should  measure  all  periods  and  portions  of  lime, 
without  any  of  th-  distinguish  in-  p'trts  of  succession. 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

So  over  and  above  it  (the  acknowledging  of  a  creation! 


yield  a  fairer,  opportunity  to  my  faiili 


NON 
NON-POWER,  i.  e.  impotence. 

Yet  besides  is  there  mokell  folke,  orwhiche  he  hath  no 
commaundemente  ne  lordship,  and  there  as  lacketh  his 
power,  his  nonpower  cntereth,  where  vnder  springeth  that 
maketh  hem  wretches.— Chaucer.   Testament  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 

NON-PROFI'CIENT.  One  who  is  no  pro- 
Jicient.  or  not  a  proficient,  or  who  has  made  no 
proficiency,  who  does  not  profit,  gain,  or  benefit. 

No  marvel  if  we  be  whipped  for  dull  non-proficients  in 
God's  school,  if  we  be  not  taught  fear  and  obedience  by  his 
so  many  judgments  —Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  at  Exeter,  Sept.  1641. 

There  is  no  creature  of  whom  we  may  not  learn  some- 
thing; we  shal  have  spent  our  time  ill  in  this  great  school 
we  be  twn'pr.'ficic-tii.i 
,G. 

NON-RE'SIDENT.  )        One   who    does   not 
Nonre'sidence.  )  reside,    fqv.)    abide    or 

dwell. 

After  these  acles  thus  agreed,  the  commons  made  another 
arte  for  pluralities  of  beneiices,  uone-rrsidence,  biyng  and 
selling  and  takvng  of  formes  by  spiritual!  persons. 

Hall.  Hen,  Fill.  an.  21. 


residents:  for  surely  we  an:  not  to  reckon  in  that  number 
those,  who,  for  want  of  glebes,  are  forced  to  retire  to  the 
nearest  neighbouring  village  for  a  cabin  to  put  th- 

Swift.  Arguments  against  Vie  Power  of  Bishops. 

Licensed  pluralists  are  allowed  to  demise  the  living,  on 
which  they  are  non-resident,  to  their  curates  only:  provided 
such  curates  do  not  absent  themselves  above  forty  da\  s  in 
one  year.— Blackstoue.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  20. 


NON-SENCE.  ^  i.e.  nots* 
Nonse'nsical.  (is  not  intt 
Nonsensically.  [  be  underst 
Non  sensitive.     )  bended;  wr 


Nonresi'stance.  )  standii  _ 

or  opposing. 

This  is  that  CEdipus,  whose  wisdom  can  reconcile  incon- 
sistent opposite*,  and  te.ich  passive  obedience,  and  non- 
:■>  -li.Hant  principles  to  despise  government,  and  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  sovereign  authorii 


James  the  lu>t,  but  were  talked,  written,  and 
preached  into  vogue  in  that  inglorious  reign,  and  in  those  of 
his  three  successors,  were  renounced  at  the  revolution  by 
the  last  of  the  several  parties  who  declared  for  them. 

Bolinybrohe.  A  Discourse  upon  Parties,  Let.  S. 

that  which 
telligible,   not    to 
understood  or  comprc- 
hich  has  no  mean- 
ing, or  that  is  unmeaning:  not  worth  a  thought. 
How  did  he  shame  the  doctrine-men,  and  use, 


Or  their  tir'd  patience,  and  endure  th'  expence 

Of  time,  n  spent  in  harkuing  to  non-sense. 
With  markes  also  enough  whereby  to  know, 

Donne.  Elegy  by  Mr.  It.  B.  in  Memory  of  Donne. 

The  aceompt  which  Thcndorus  in  Photius  [treating  of  the 
Persian  Magick]  giws  thereof,  :^  also  that  other  of  Eudemus 
in  I>  imisctus,  are  both  of  them  so  nonsensical,  that  we  shall 
not  here  trouble  the  reader  with  them. 

Cndworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  291. 

Never  was  any  thing  more  mniscii^eatlif  pleasant. 

L'Estrangc.   Translation  of  Qucvcdo. 

Undoubtedly,  whatsoever  we  preach  of  contentedncss  in 
want ;  no  precepts  can  so  gain  upon  nature,  as  to  make  her 
a  non  scnsitiic.—Felth,iml"\it.i.  lies.  14. 

You  may  rest  satisfied;  that  what  is  nonsense  upon  a 
principle  of  reason,  will  never  be  st 
religion.— .WM,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  12. 

The  literal  sense  is  hard  to  flesh  and  blood, 

Uut  nonsense  never  can  be  understood. 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

If  any  man  uses  these  terms  in  such  cases,  he  cither  uses 
them  nonfcnsimti-/,  or  in  some  new  sense,  diverse  from 
their  original  and  proper  meaning. 

"     Freedom  nf  the  Will,  pt.  i.  6.  3. 


principle  of 


Edwards.   On  t 


NON-SO'LVENCY.       Non-payment  j    insol 
vnicy,  (qv.) 


I       NON-SPA'RING,  i.  e.  sparing  none ,  un- sparing 


That  chace  thee  from  thy  countrie,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine,  to  the  euent 
Of  the  none-sparing  warre  ? 

Shakespeare.  Alls  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  iii.  ec.  2. 

NON-SUIT,  v.  >      The  quotations  explain  the 
No'nsiit,  n.        )  meaning   arid   application   of 
the  word. 

Formerly  they  [common  pledges]  were  of  use  to  answer 
to  the  king  for  the  amercement  of  the  plaintiff,  in  case  he 
were  nonsuited.  He  is  adjudged  not  to  follow  or  pursue  his 
remedy  as  he  ought  to  do,  and  thereupon  a  nonsuit  or  non 
prosequitur  is  entered ;  and  he  is  said  to  be  no/ipros'd. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 

If  either  party  neglects  to  put  in  his  declaration  plea, 
replication,  rejoinder,  and  the  like,  within  the  times  allotted 
by  the  standing  rules  of  the  court,  the  plaintiff,  if  the  omission 

complaint,  and  shall  lose  the  benefit  of  his  writ—  Id.  lb.  c.  21 . 

NOOK.  Lye  refers  to  nock  or  notch;  and 
Tooke  believes  them  ail  to  be  the  past  part,  of  the 
verb  to  nick,  incidere.     Nook  is  applied  to — 

A  small  recess  or  retreat,  (q.d.  cut  into  a  solid 
body,)  a  corner,  a  niche. 

,  and  minds  of  men  doth  marre. 


Gascoignc.  Councell  I 
!  must  dye,  and  ' 


Master  Bartholomew  Withipot. 
we  must,  Maggot, 


Beaum.  £  Fletch.  The  Mad  Lover,  Act  iii.  SC.  1. 

The  pervious  nooks 

That,  Ages  past,  eonvey'd  the  guileful  priest 

To  play  some  image  on  the  guping  crowd, 

Imbibe  the  novel  day-light.— Shenstonc.  Ruined  Abbey. 

NOON.  )       Dut.  Noen ;  A.  S.  Non .  — hora 

Noo'ning,  ii.  J  diei  nana,  the  ninth  houre  of  the 
day,  which  was  at  three  of  the  clock  afternoon. 
Non-mete, — a  meal  or  never  at  that  time  :  howbeit 
of  latter  times  noone  is  mid-day;  and  none- mete, 
dinner,  (Somner. )  Non-suno,  was  the  canlus  or 
ringing  at  that  hour ;  the  nones,— prayers  at  that 
hour.  This  manner  of  reckoning  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Romans. 

Noonimf, — a  meal  or  lefrebhnient  at  noon.  See 
Nunc  a  ion. 


:  mne  at  ; 


l[I]( 


Bituex  vnderon  ft  noen  was  the  feld  alle  wonnen. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  18. 
Tho  bygnnne  tenebrcs  that  into  al  the  eorthe  were  ydon, 
In  the  sixte  tyd  of  the  day  that  me  clupeth  ftOOII 
Hit  bygan  at  non  and  for  to  the  nynthc  tyde  via: 
That  wolde  beo  Mydoveruon  :  tho  were  the  Gyu 


Feslix 


MlIii.MS. 


The  Mone  that  at  none  was  thilk  da> 
That  January  had  wedded  Ire>he  May 
In  ten  of  Taure  was  into  Cancer  glidei 


The  Marchantes  Tale, 
t  hem  doun  and  ete, 


Tho  washen  they,  and  : 

And  after  t 

Gan  draw  1 

Chaucer.  Troil.  §  Cres.  b.  ii. 

And  in  good  faith  (sayth  M.  More)  if  that  wajj  were 
allowed,  1  were  able  mvselle  to  lind  out  xv.  scctes  in  one 
fore  noone.— Fryth.   Workes,  p.  122. 

Then  shuld  thy  lyfe  be  as  cleare  as  the  nnone-day  and  , 
sprynge  forth  as  the  mornynge.— Bible,  1551.  Job,  c.  11. 

Go  therefore  half  this  day  as  friend  with  friend 

Converse  with  Adam,  in  what  bowre  nr  shade 

Thou  find'st  him  from  the  heat  of  noon  retir'd. 

To  respite  his  day-labour  with  repast, 

Or  with  repose.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  T. 

It  was  not  long  ere  he  perceiv'd  the  skies 
Setled  to  rain,  and  a  black  cloud  arise, 

Whose  f'ggy  gn->-iu  s>  Mi  op]n-'d  the  light 
As  it  would  turn  the  a-on-sicd  into  night. 

Drayton.  The  Moon-Calf. 

His  look 

Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night 

0.r  Summer's  noon-tide  air.  while  thus  he  spake. 

Milton.   Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 


Uy  this  means  a  member  of  the  Everlasting  Club  never 
wants  company  ;  for  though  he  is  not  upon  duty  him  self,  he 
is  sure  to  find  some  that  are ;  so  that  if  he  he  disposed  to 
take  a  whet,  a  nooning,  an  evening's  draught,  or  a  bottle 
after  midnight,  he  goes  to  the  Club,  and  finds  a  kuot  of 
National  Debts.  ,  friends  tu  his  ruiud,  -Spectator,  No.  72, 


than  be  at  the  charge  of 
laps  of  non-solvencies  in 


But  catch  the  morning  breeze  from  fragrant  meads  ? 
Or  shun  the  noon-tide  ray  in  wholesome  shades  1 

Congreve.  Letter  to  Lord  Cobham. 

The  night  was  Winter  in  his  roughest  mood. 

The  morning  sharp  and  clear.     But  now  at  noon 

Upon  the  Southern  side  of  the  slant  hills, 

And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  Northern  blast 

The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage, 

And  has  the  warmth  of  May.  Cowper.   Task,  b.  vi. 

NOOSE,  n.  )  Laqueus  nexilis,  say  Lye  and 
Noose,  v.  )  Skinner ;  the  latter  hesitates  be- 
tween the  Lat.iVWus,  a  knot,  and  the  Dut.  Noose, 
noxa.  Lye  says — "  perhaps  from  nosada,  im- 
pedivit,  a  word  which  occurs  in  the  Gloss,  of 
Lipsius."  It  is  not  improbably  from  the  A.S. 
Cniltan,  cnyt-an,  nectere,  connectere ;  to  net,  to 
tie,  to  fasten. 

A  noose,— a  knot,  a  tie  or  fastening  ;  generally 
applied  to  the  fastening  formed  by  what  is  called  a 
running  knot. 
Have  I  profest  to  tame  the  pride  of  ladies, 
And  make  'em  bear  all  tests,  and  am  I  trickt  now  > 
Caught  in  mine  own  nooze. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.  Rule  a  Wife,  .yc.  Act  iii.  sc.  I, 

While  Crocale,  more  handy  than  the  rest, 
Gather'd  her  [Diana's]  flowing  hair,  and  in  a  noose 
Bound  it  together  whilst  her  own  hung  loose. 

Addison.  Olid.  Metam.  b.  iii. 
What  can  be  done  >  the  case  is  plain, 
No  methods  of  escape  remain  : 
You're  fairly  noos'd,  and  must  consent 
To  bear,  what  nothing  can  prevent, 

Wilkie.  The  Ape,  the  Parrot,  and  the  Jackdaw. 

NOR.     See  No. 

NORTH,  re.    \       A.S.  North;    Dut.  Noord ; 
North,  adj.  Ger.  Nord  ,■    Sw.  Nord,  norr  ; 

No'rtiierly.     I  Fr.  Nord.      The   Sw.  Nor,  a 
No'rthern.        f  narrow  strait,  fretumangustum, 
No'rtherni.v.      Hire    derives     from     nyrwan, 
No'rthward.  J  coarctare  :   he  rejects  all  the 
etymologies  offered  for  north;  but  does   not  pro- 
ceed to  anticipate  Tooke  in  deriving  Sw.  Norr, 
from   the   same  verb.     North,  i.  e.  nyr-weth,  or 
nyrwlh,  is  the  third  person  singular  of  nyrwan, 
coarctare,  constringere  ;   to  bind  together,  to  con- 
strain.    Probably  applied,  first,  to — 

The  wind,   which   bindeth  or  constrainelh   the 
ground,  hardens  it :  then  to — 

The  region,  whence  such  wind  comes. 

Hii  wende  her  into  Engelond  S*  robbede  ver  &  nere, 
And  barnde  &  destrude  the  north  contreye  vaste. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  3S8. 
i  thys  londe  poer, 

id.  p.  229. 
i  his  kepyng, 
i  Edmund  thei  drouh. 

Bot  the  norlheren  men  held  him  no  leaute.— Id.  p.  33. 
Ion  northward  him  sped,  his  lond  for  to  visite.—  Id.  p.207. 

And  thei  scliiilcu  mm.'  fro  ihe  eest   ami  west,  n  n .  1  I'm  Mm 


the  kingdome  of  God.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Whan  they  were  in  the  sea  amid 
Out  of  the  north  thei  see  a  cloude, 
The  storme  arose,  the  wyndes  loude, 
Thei  blowen  many  a  dredefull  blaste, 


,  and  shal  syt  down 


The  welken  \ 
And  a 


i  Superstition,  the  daughter  of  Barbarism  and  Igno- 
rance, so  amongst  those  northerly  nations,  like  as  in 
America,  magic  was  most  esteemed. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  Selden.  Illustrations,  Note  7. 


Such  forces  met  no 
When  Agrican  witl 
Besieg'd  Albracca, 


The  greatest  declination  of  the  sonr 

tiall  towards  either  pole,  being  alwayes  uie  i 

cannot  goc  more  southernely  from  vs,  nor  c 

ernly  towards  vs,  iu  this,  than  in  former  a* 

Hakewill.  Apolo.j. 


hi-.  uoeilieen  powers 
Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii. 
from  the  irijiiiiii.c 
e  same ;  the  Sonne 


The  north-star,  though  it  be  les 
others,  yet,  by  reason  of  its  positio 
pilot,  than  even  the  moon  herself. 
Boyle 

s  luminous 
,  doth  betle 

Works,  vo 

than  many 
r  guide  the 

ii.  p.  272. 

For  ever 

ndering  Arabs  from  the  sultry  line, 
northward  saw  the  shade  incline. 

Route.  L 

M„,iii. 

I  do  spy  great  relief  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Latin  etymo- 
1 "  -■.  i  i- 1    !>v  iliicciing  In.  view  to  tlie  north  rather  than  to  the 
east,  when  all  his  labour  and  toil  are  frustrate  in  the  Greek. 

Tooke.  Diver!,,.. ns  ••(  Parley,  pt.  11.  c.  4. 
The  northern  origin  is  totally  out  of  sight ;  is  intirely  and 
compleatly  lost  in  its  deep  antiquity.— Id.  lb. 

NOSE,  n.    }       A.  S.  Natse,  nese ;  Dut.  Nens ; 

Nose,  v.        I  Ger.  Nase ;     Sw.  Neasa ,•     Fr. 

No'segay.      >  Nez ;    It.  Naso  ,•    all  usually  de- 

No'seless.     I  rived    from     the    Lat.    Nasus ; 

No'strils.  J  which  Wachter  doubts,  -and  Ihre 
very  rationally  objects,  that  it  is  not  credible  our 
Gothic  ancestors  should  not  have  a  name  for  the 
organ  of  breathing,  until  they  obtained  it  from 
Rome  ;  it  is  undoubtedly  of  the  same  origin  with 
nase,  a  rea2e,  or  ness :  the  latter  so  common  a  ter- 
mination to  the  names  of  projecting  headlands, 
(e.  g.)  Dunae-ness,  Sheer-ness  ;  and  also  the  naze 
or  tiess  used  alone.     See  Ness. 

That  which  is  prominent,  which  projects,  (sc.) 
from  the  face  ;  the  organ  of  breathing  and  smell- 
ing. 

Nostril,  or  nosc-ihrill,  A.  S.  Nose-thyrla ;  from 
thirliun,  to  drill,  to  bore. 

Nose  of  wax, — see  the  quotation  from  Jewell. 

The  •noslrclles  euen  and  kyndelich,  accordyng  to  the  other 
members. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  482.  Note. 

A  Breton  (dayet  [i.  e.  a  curse  upon]  his  nose)  for  Roberd 
Under  sent.— R.  Brunne,  p.  05. 

Dayet  haf  his  lip,  &  his  nose  therby.  Id.  p.  143. 

Thei  caled  him  this  toname,  Slatin  Ihe  nosee  [nosy.] 

Id.  p.  1(58. 

Who  so  wylneth  here  to  wyve.  for  wclthe  of  hure  goodes 

Bote  he  be  knowe  for  cokewold,  kut  of  my  nose. 

Piers  Plouliiiian.  p.  71. 


Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
His  nose-thirles  blacke  were  and  wide. 

Id.  Prologue  l.i  /lie  Caiitcihury  Tales,  v.  559. 

Mars,  whiche  god  of  armes  was 

Hath  set  two  oxen  sterne  and  stoute, 
That  eastern  lire  anil  Ham  aboute, 
Both  at  mouth  and  at  nase, 

Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 

Whether  he  be  blynde,  lame,  snot   nosed,  or  hath  any 
misshapen  member. — Bible,  1551.  Lcuiticus,  c.  21. 

Hereunto  they  ailt'.e  also  a  similitude  not  very  agreeable, 
linw  tin'  scriptures  be  like  to  a  note  ../  ien.ee.  [uiimis  cei-cii*,) 
how  thei  may  be  fashioned,  and  plied 


Jewell.  The  Defence  of  Ihe  Apologic,  p.  -Kit. 
proued  that  the  iuice  of  ground  iuy  and  that  herbe 
louse  eare,  taken  within  a  quj  11  into  the  nosthrillcs, 

nflcnlviucs  imi'i;i'lli  evceeiliiiclv  Hi.'  I'i'iiiiii'  :ui(l  taKcth  away 
'"     T. Elliot.  r,ii/e/..flhllli.b.iv.e.i. 


I  Villi".    |llll 

die  of  the t 


(h  il'il  In' 

is   safcg.-iid, 
ml  issllim.;  a 


i  Hi, it  In-  [Ihe  iliii'f.  |  ham-  (akin  Hit'  \ 


Shi: 


I  (III'  same  places  where  (lie  panic  v.'enl   ill  and 

r  ceasseth  to  range  till  he  haue  no:,ed  Ins  foot- 

II a",  ami  became  Iii  (lie  place  wliil'cill  the  Ihccfc  is  shrowded. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Scotland,  c.  8. 

Here's  Captain  Careless,  and  the  tough  ship-master. 

The  slaves  are  nos'tl  like  vultures. 

1  they  look. 


Beaum.  <j-  Fletch.  The  Sea  Voyage, 


When 


make  him  a  garland  of  wheat-e 

and  that  they  should  wreath  (loners  and  nosegaies  a 

their  pikes. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  501. 

She  fetcht  to  vs 

Ambrosia,  that  an  aire  most  odorous 

Bcares  still  about  i(,  which  she  nninted  round 

Our  either  ii.ollnil;. ;  anil  in  il  unite  drowu'd 

The  nastie  whale  smell. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey, ' 


Anil  hem;',  . 


'Minimis  llniieywniiil!  set':    in  spirit, 
/(h  (lien  Mas.  waste!;.  II  imn  Oliver's 


NOT 

The  .ai-rcl  and  the  myrtle  sweets  agree  j 
And  both  in  noscgtiys  thall  be  bound  for  thee. 

Dnjdcn.  Virgil,  Past.  2 
The  all-wise  Crealorhath  made  sufficient  provision  for  the 

ui'  Min-lls  by  the  apL-rture.s   of  the  nostrils;  made> 

open,  and 


:   IllU'.i'l'"- 


artilagin 
to  be  dilated  or  contracted,  as  there  i 
ich  service  it  hath  several  proper  and. 
Derhavi.  Pliysico- Theology,  b.  iv,  c.  4, 
i  time,  a  sort  of  national  convention,  dubious 
ami  junhms  in  its  examples,  nosed  parliament 
at  ui  ii,-.  authority. 

Burke.  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 


and  sprinkle  liquid  sweets, 

tvour  maritime  invade 

:  nobility  !  Cowper.  Task, 


NO'STRIL.     See  No 
NOT.      See  No. 


coot,  wit  or  know  not. 


Fnrsoolhe  he  was  a  worthy 

But  soth  to  sayn,  1  n'ot  hoi 

Chaucer.  Proloyue  t 

What  shall  I  thinkeu  in  tin 


■  Cdiilerburij  Tales,  v. 286. 


(levee,   ren.  A.   Ii.  ii. 


NOTCH,  v.  )      A  ?io'r/t,  noch,  or  nick,  incisura, 

Notch,  n.  )  from  the  verb  to  nick,  incidere, 
to  cut  into. 

An  incision ;  a  cut  into,  a  hollow  cut  into  any 
thing. 

i.  He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly  to  say  the  troth  out 
before  C.irinlcs.  he  scnclil  him  ami  uolelil  him  like  a  carbi- 
nado .— Shakespeare.   Curiolanus,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Which  being  drawn  vp  to  the  top  of  the  frame  is  there 
faslncd  by  a  vvoodilcn  pin  (with  a  in.lrh  made  into  the  saiuo 

iption  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 
This,  this  the  saving  doctrine  preach'd  to  all, 
From  low  SI.  .lanies's  up  in  high  St.  Paul, 
From  him  whose  quills  stand  quiver'd  at  his  ear, 
To  him  who  uolclns  sticks  at  Westminster. 

Pope.  Horace,  b.  i.  Ep.  1. 
He  was  sitting  upon  the  ground  upon  a  little  straw,  in  the 
furthest  corner  of  his  dungeon,  winch  via-  alternately  his 
chair  and  bed  a  little  calendar  nf  small  sticks  were  laid  at 
(he  head,  ue/eli.,1  all  over  wilh  (he  dismal  days  and  nights 
he  had  passed  there. 
Sterne.  A  Seu'iiueiilal  l<>uincj  through  France  and  Italy. 


The  middle  claw  of  the 
and  notched  like  a  saw. 

these  uolelue  assist  them  i 


'hese  birds  are  great  fishers,  and 
holding  their  slippery  prey. 
Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  13. 


Fr.  Noter,  notifier.;  It.  No- 
tare,  notificarc;  Sp.  Notar, 
notificar ;  Lat.  Notare,  notifi- 
enrr,  notum  faccre  ;  to  make 
known.  Notare,  from  notum: 
nam  eo  rem  notamus  ut  e  nota 
sua  cognoscamus,  (Vossius.) 
We  mark  or  note  a  tiling,  that 
we  may  know  or  distinguish 
it  by  its  mark. 

To  mark,  sign,  or  desig- 
nate ;  to  distinguish,  to  re- 
mark, to  observe ;  to  look  at 
or  regard  as  remarkable  ;  to 
attend  to. 

Notable,  or  remarkable ; 
now  applied  to  persons,  is 
used  as  equivalent  to — ob- 
servant, attentive,  (sc.)  to 
matters  of  housewifery  or 
domestic  economy. 

A  note, — a  mark  or  remark ; 
that  which  we  mark  or  remark,  observe,  or  take 
account  of;  observation,  account,  estimation,  repu- 
tation ;  also  applied  (though  not  now  so  restricted) 
to  an  epistle  conveying  a  note  or  remark  ;  also  to 
a  memorandum  in  writing,  specifying  a  promise  to 
pay  a  debt.  Sec  the  quotation  from  Blackstone 
And  under  lynde  in  a  launde.  lenede  ich  a  stoundc 
To  lithen  here  laics,  ami  here  loveliche  notes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  169, 
And  had  Gyle  go  gyve,  gold  aboute 
Nairn  liclic  In  notaries.  Id-  p.  32 


NOTE,  v. 
Note,  re. 

No'tahle,  adj. 
No'table,  re. 
No'tableness. 
No'tably. 
Notabi'litv. 
No'tary,  adj. 
No'tary,  n. 
Nota'rial. 
Nota'tion. 

NOTA'TOR. 

No'tedly. 

No'tedness. 

No'teful. 

No'teless. 

No'ter. 

No'tice,  v. 

No'tice,  re. 

NoTl'ciON. 

No'tify,  v. 

NOTIF 


ibid vnder  thee 


NOT 

For  there  was  none  of  hem  that  fained 

To  sing,  for  ech  of  hem  him  pained 

To  find  out  many  craft v  nates, 

They  ne  spared  nat  hir  throtes.— Chaucer.  Dreamt. 

And  eke  they  had  a  thing  notable, 

Unto  their  death,  ay  durable, 

And  was,  that  their  beauty  should  dure.—  Id.  lb. 

And  if  a  rethor  coude  faire  endite, 

He  in  a  chronicle  might  it  saufly  write 

As  for  a  soveraine  notabilitee. 

Id.   The  Wonnes  Preestes  Tate,  v.  15,215. 

But  goeth  now  rather  awaie  ye  mermaydens  whiche  that 

ben  Bwete,  till  it  be  at  the  last,  and  suffereth  this  man  to  be 

cured  and  healed  by  my  muses,  that  is  to  say,  by  my  rtotefull 

sciences. — Id.  Boecius,  b.i. 

Now  as  to  the  outrageous  array  of  women,  God  wote,  that 
though  the  visages  of  som  of  hem  semen  full  chaste  and 
dehonaier,  yet  ivdjien  they,  in  hir  array  of  attire,  licourous- 
nese  and  pride.— Id.   The  Persones  Tale. 

But  wherefore  eschaufetn  it  with  so  great  loue  [sed  cur 
tantoflagrat  amorc],  to  finden  thilke  notes  of  sothe  icoucred, 
that  is  to  saine,  wherefore  eschaufeth  the  thought  of  man, 
by  so  greate  desire,  to  knowe  thilke  wlificacwns  that  been 
s  of  sothe  ?  vcri  facto*  reperire  notas. 
Id.  Boecius,  b.  v. 
;hem  [these  wordes] 
ne  good  store  of  foly. 
Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1077. 
For  suche  of  my  seruantes  as  I  haue  promoted 
One  faute  or  other  in  them  shalbe  noted. 

Skelton.  The  Crowne  of  Laurell. 
Slouthe  is  a  sinne  so  como,  and  no  notable  act  therin,  that 
s  accoiited  for  heynous  and  abhomynahle  in  thestimacion 
if  theworlde  as  is  in  theft,  &c— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.litJ. 


All  this  notwithstanding  neither  could  the  i 
the  place,   being  the  very  loving  Lord's  law,   make  us  to 
marke  it. — Homilies.  Sennon  against  Pcrill  of  Idolatri/,  pt.i. 

In  the  thirde  and  fourth  he  sheweth  before,  and  that 
noUihhie,  of  the  ioepardous  times  towarde  the  end  of  the 
worlde.— Bible,  1551.  Pro/,  vjx.m  the  Second  J'.pis.  of  Timothy. 

Wherefore  they  sayd,  they  wold  send  and  defye  the  Freche 
kyng  notably :  and  so  they  did. 

Berners.  Frvissart.  Cronyele,  vol.i.  c.  252. 

Atwene  whom  [the  French  and  Inglysshc]  were  dayly 
skyrmysshes  &  small  bykerynges  without  any  nolarye 
batayll.—  Fabuan,  an.  13G9. 


NOT 


my   :i-rn'- 


Now  had  they  there  standing  vnknov 
notary,  which  did  make  an  instrument 
nientes.—  Barnes.   Workes,  p.  220. 

The  Archebysshop  of  Cauntorbury  hauynge  notycion  of 
the  lordvs  myndes,  stode  vp  and  askyd  of    ' 
they  wolde  assent  to  the  lordys.— Fabyan,  an.  1391). 

To  make  an  end,  I  pray  you  take  paiues,  it  is  a  da 
worthy  (as  we  used  to  say)  give  mee  leave  to  mal 
weary  this  day.— Latimer,  Ser.  7.  Before  King  Ed  wo 


Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  8.4. 
But  never  let  th'  ensample  of  the  bad 

Offend  the  good  :  for  good,  by  paragoue 
Of  evill,  may  more  notably  be  rad. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

The  notation  of  a  word  is,  when  the  originall  thereof  is 

sought  out ;  and  consisteth  in  two  things;  the  kind  and  the 

figure. — B.Jonson.  English 


said  « 


■  you  remember  what  yo 


Duk.   Most  notedly  sir. 

Shakespeare.  Meas.  for  Meas.  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
Honour  got  out  of  flint,  and  on  their  heads 
Whose  virtues,  like  the  sun,  exh.il'd  all  valours, 
Must  not  be  lost  in  mists  and  fogs  of  people, 
Voteless,  and  out  of  name,  but  rude  and  naked. 

Beaum.  £  Fletch.  Bonduca,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Postellus,  and  the  nntcr  upon  him,  Severtius,  have  much 
admired  this  manner  of  section. 

Gregory.  Posthtim.  (Ifi50,)  p.  i-OS. 


■  persisted  deaf  and  would  not 

1  them  tilings  worth  notice. 

Mi/Ion. 


■  AgonUUs, 

His  [Duke  Robert]  worthie  acts  valientlie  and  fortunately 
atrhieued  against  the  inlideN,  are  notified  to  the  world  by 
many  and  sundrie  writers  —Hoi  inshed.  Hen.  I.  an.  1107. 

And  if  the  death  of  God's  saints  be  as  it  is  precious  in  his 
sight,  there  is  great  reason  il  should  be  so  in  ours;  and 
therefore  well  worthy  of  a  publick  notification, 

Bp.  Hall.  Life  a  Sojourning.  A  Ser. 

Onely  this  by  W»y  is  noU  WOOfiMe,  that  the  Danes  had  an 

vnperfeet  or  rather  a  lame  and  limping  rule  in  this  land,  so 

as  the  goucrnours  were  watchfull, 

home  and  warlike  abroad. 

Holinshed,  Historic  of  England, 


diligent,    politique  at 


Varro's  aviary  is  still  so 
of  those  notables,  which  foreign  nations  record. 

And  now,  in  the  last  place, 
and  him  a  notable  leading  sic 


mention  one  sinner  more, 

,  indeed,  to  wit,  the  rebel. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 

who  arrives  to  any  sound 


There  being  scarce 
understanding  of  himself,  or  his  own  interest,  till  he  < 
to  be  once  or  twice  notably  deceived  by  such  an  or 
whom  he  was  apt  to  say  and  think,  according  to  the 
mon  phrase,  I  would  trust  my  life  with  him. 


Scribe  was  a  name,  which  i 

two  sorts  of  officers,     i.  Ti 

notary,  or  in  a  large  sense  i 


Id.  vol.  vi.  Ser.  11. 
ngst  the  Jews  was  applied 

one  employed  to  draw  up 


The  notator  Dr.  Potter  in  his  epistle  before  it  to  the 
reader  saith  thus,  Totum  opus,  fyc.—  Wood.  Athena  Oxon. 

But  suppose  at  length,  that  the  profane  aspirer  should  be 
so  lucky,  or  so  successful,  (for  happy  I  cannot  think  it)  as 
to  attain  the  so  criminally  courted  notedness. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

For,  as  no  law  can  bind,  'till  it  be  notified  or  promulged ; 
so  neither  can  this  faculty  of  the  soul  oblige  a  man,  'till  it 
has  first  informed  him.— South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

Promissory  notes,  or  notes  of  hand,  are  a  plain  and  direct 
en.L'a.Liement  in  writing,  to  pay  a  sum  specified  at  the  time 
therein  limited  to  a  person  therein  named,  or  sometimes  to 
his  order,  or  often  to  the  bearer  at  large. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iL  c.  SO. 

Notation  is  the  setting  down  in  figures  any  number  pro- 
posedln  words.— Hulton.  Course  of  Mathematics,  vol.  i. 

And  not  to  draw  out  philosophy  from  too  profound  a 
source,  we  shall  have  recourse  to  a  noted  story  in  Bon 
Quixote.— Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  23. 

Such  protest  must  also  be  notified,  within  fourteen  days 
after,  to  the  drawer.— Biackstoiie.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  30. 

NOTHING.    ">       i.  e.    no  thing,   or   not  any 

No'thingness.  y  thing :  equivalent  to  the  Lat. 
Nihility,  nonentity,  or  non-existence;  also  applied 
to  any  thing  very  small  or  minute,  of  no  worth  or 
value  ;  worthless,  trifling.  See  the  quotations 
from  Clarke  and  Johnson. 

For  thing  that  woneth,  &  nothing  wexeth,  sone  it  ys  ydo. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  42. 

Kothyng  hym  ne  ssolde  at  stonde.— Id.  p.  303. 

Therfore  drede  ye  not  hem,  for  nothing  is  hid  that  schal 

not  be  schewid  and  nothing  i-  priw  tli.it  >ehal  not  be  wist. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  10. 

Feare  them  not  therefore,  there  is  nothing  so  close,  that 

shall  not  be  opened,  and  nothyng  so  hyd,  that  shall  not  be 

knowen. — Bible,  1551.  Ib» 

For  gcntil  men  they  wer  of  gret  estat, 
And  nothing  but  for  love  was  this  debar. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  173G. 
I  had  rather  from  an  enemy,  my  brother, 
Learn  worthy  distances  and  modest  difference, 
Thau  from  a  race  of  empty  friends,  loud  nothings. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Other  stars  may  have  their  sevcrall  vcrtues  and  effects, 

but    their    marvailuus    reinolmess,    and    my    imdeeeniable 

nothingness,  may  seem  to  forbid  any  certain  intelligence  of 

their  distinct  workings  upon  me. 

Bp.IIall.  Select  Thoughts,  §  12 

Sothivn,  is  that,  of  which  every  thing  can  truly  be  denied 

and   no   thing  can  be  truly  affirmed.     So  that  the  idea  oi 

othing  (if  Imay  so  sncaki  is  absolutely  the 


i-  inliuite  nothing 


ideas.   The  idea  therefore  either  of  a  finite 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Clarke.  Answer  to  the  Seventh  Letter,  Note 


NOTION. 
No'tiok  \l. 

Notiona'uty. 

NATIONALLY. 


■ingness  in  deed  and  name 

orn  to  hurt  his  forfeit  carcass 

.-utreat  his  fiddle  or  case.  lludihr 


■  uveiful  protector.  In  the  first  part 
ken  negatively;  in  the  second  it  is 
agent.—  Jotmton.  Life  of  Rochester. 

Vv. Notion;  \t.  Nozione ;  Lat. 
Notio,  from  not  am,  past  part, 
of  noseere,  to  know.  It  would 
be  of  service  to  establish  a 
distinction  in  the  usage  of  idea 
and  notion.  Locke  and  ISolingbroke  both  attempt 
it,  but  with  no  effect.  Idea  might  be  used  as  a 
simple  and  specific  term  to  express  our  sensations 
numerically  separate;  notion  as  a  general  and 
complex  term  for  a  colhetion  of  ideas :  and  thus 
we  could  not  (and  now  should  not)  say.  "  I  have 
an  idea  of  a  man,  or  of  an  animal ;  but  we  might 
say  with  propriety,  I  have  a  notion  of  a  man,  or  of 
an  animal."  Notion  is  now  used  iuuUscrimiuatcly 
as  equivalent  to— 

1350 


NOT 

Idea,  perception,  conception,  opinion,  thought ; 
and  was  used  (as  in  the  quotation  from  Shake- 
speare and  Milton)  for  knowledge,  power  of 
knowing  or  understanding. 

The  Stoicks  are  oi 
engendered  he  hath  t 
the  understanding,  like  for  all  the  world  i 
or  paper  ready  to  he  written  in ;  and  therein  he  doth  register 
and  record  every  several  notion  and  cogitation  of  his. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  684. 

Do's  Lear  walke  thus  ?  speake  thus  I  Where  are  his  eies? 

Either  his  notion  weakens,  [or]  his  discerning* 

Are  lethargied.  Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  i.  pc.  4. 

Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  swift 
Then  time  or  motion,  hut  to  human  ears 
Cannot  without  process  of  speech  be  told, 
So  told  as  earthly  notion  can  receave. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 
Thou  hast  not  ear,  nor  soul  to  apprehend 
The  sublime  notion,  and  high  mystery. 
That  must  be  utter'd  to  unfold  the  sage 
And  serious  doctrine  of  virginity.  Id.  Comui. 


I  aimed  at  the  advance  of  science  by  discrediting  empty 
and  talkative  nationality. — Id.  lb. 

Content  not  yourselves  with  some  part  of  it,  that  you  read 
the  gospel,  or  new  Testament,  but  neglect  the  old  as  is  the 
[.i.a'lia'  of  some  flush  nolionisl. 

Bp.  Hopkins.  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

For  it  [the  mind]  being  once  furnished  with  simple  ideas, 


put  them  together  in  sev 
make  variety  of  complex  ideas,  without  examining  whether 
they  exist  so  together  in  nature,  and  hence  I  think  it  is  that 
these  ideas  arc  called  >:..tto>h<,  as  thev  had  their  original  and 
constant  existence  more  in  the  thoughts  of  men  than  in  the 
reality  of  things.— Locke.  Ham.  Undent,  b.  ii.  c.  22. 

The  whole  rational  nature  of  man  consists  of  two  faculties, 
understanding  and  will,  whether  really  or  nationally  distinct, 
I  shall  not  dispute.— A'orri's.  Miscellanies. 

I  distinguish  here,  between  ideas  and  notions:  for  it 
seems,  to  me.  that  as  we  compound  simple  into  complex 
ideas,  so  the  compositions  we  make  of  simple  and  complex 
ideas  may  be  called,  more  properly,  and  with  less  confusion 
and  ambieuity,  notions. 

Bolingbtoke,  Ess.  I.  On  Human  Knowledge,  s.  2, 


NOTO'KIOUS.  ^ 
Noto'rioi'sly.       I  i 


Lat.  Kutorius :    Fr.  A'o- 
lutre;   It.  Noturio;   Sp.  No- 
Noto'bioisness.    t  torios,  from  nutum,  past  part. 
Notori'ety.  J  of  noseere,  to  know. 

Known,  publicly  or  well  known ;  evident,  mani- 
fest ;  famous  or  infamous. 

If  I  were  so  desirous  to  haue  my  capacitie  knowne  I 
shoulde  haue  done  much  better  to  haue  trauailed  in  some 
notorious  peece  of  vrorke,  v.     .  nerallte  haue  sand 

my  commendation.— Gascniyr/c.   To  the  llcvcrcnd  Deuines. 

Than  it  scemelh  to  be  conuenient  that  the  ordinary  sende 
for  hvm,  not  as  for  a  man  yet  mlorinuslyt  knowe  or  detected 
for  an  herctike.  but  to  know  farther,  whether  it  be  true 
as  the  other  hath  reported  or  not. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  900. 

As  when  we  come  to  that  time,  by  the  grace  of  Christ, 

:':,  i  more  nnipli  and  untu,  /o/o./n'  appeare. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  Defence  of  Lord  Cobham. 


■/ton.  The  Barons'  Van,  h.  v. 

The  armies,   either   hauing  in  horrour  the  vcarre,  or 

loathing  both  princes,  whose  shames  and  dishonours  were 
daily  diuulL'cd  more  i:u!ori<nt*!:f  abroad,  consulted  among 
themselues  to  surcease  the  contention. 

Sacilc.    Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  ?2 

His  [Zaccheus]  were  written  on  his  forehead  ;  theirs,  in 
their  breast.  The  presumption  of  their  sccresy  makes  them 
exult  Upon  his  notoriousness.— Bp.  Hull.  Cont.  Zaccheus. 

His  actions  arc  strong  encounters  and  for  their  notorious- 
ness always  upon  record.— Oierbury.  Charact. 

A  man  may  pass  as  surely  to  hell  hy  a  sin  of  less  noiso 
and  infamy,  as  by  one  more  flaming  and  notorious. 

South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  11. 


He  that  pursues  his  vice  notoriously  1 
igion  as  the  fear  of  men  would  t 
in  ordinary  reasou.- 


-U.  vol.  viii.  Ser.  11. 


multitude  of  paean  testimonies  may 
ssagc!  '  ' 
from  them;  and  imbed  of  scleral,  that, 
believe,  do  more  than  answer  your  expectation,  as  they 
were  not  subjects  ill  iheir  own  nature  so  exposed  to  mm- 
ricly.—.lddisni.  Of  the  Christian  Religion,  s.  2. 


NOV 


It  is  in  the  future  confirmation  or  contradiction  of  the 
account ;  in  its  permanency  or  its  disappearance  ;  its  dying 
away  into  silence  or  its  increasing  in  notoriety  ;  its  being 
followed  up  by  subsequent  accounts,  anil  being  repented  in 
dilfel'cot  ,'ind  iiiile|ie]niaiit  account,  III::!  s.>liil  truth  is  distin- 
guished from  fugitive  lies.— Puley.  Evidences,  c.  1.  Prop.  2. 

NO'TTED.       "\       Junius   says,  —  "  Nott   the 
Nott-iiead.        I  hair,  attondere comas."  Ray, — 
Nott-iie'aded.  I  "  To  not,  and  notted,  poilcd, 
Nott-pa'tkd.     J  shorn, — Esses:  ab  A.S.  JInot, 
of  the  same  signification."     Tyrwhitt, — "  A  not- 
hed,  a  head  like  a  nut ,•  from  the  hair,  probably, 
being  cut  short.    It  has  since  been  called  a  round- 
head, for  the  same  reason. " 


A  not-lied  hadde 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  109. 
He  caused  his  own  head  to  bee  polled,  and  from  thence- 
forth his  beard  to  bee  notted  and  no  more  shaven. 

Slow.  Hen.  Till.  an.  27. 
Lalus.  Sweet  Lirope,  I  have  a  lamb 
Newly  weaned  from  her  dam, 
Of  the  rigid  kind,  il  is  untied, 
Naturally  with  purple  spotted. 

Drayton.    The  Muses   Elys, urn,  Nymphal  2. 
Your  nott-headed  country  gentleman. 

Chapman.  The  Widow's  Tears. 
Prin.  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leatherne-ierkin.  cliristall-button, 
not-pated,  &c— Shakespeare. 


:  visage. 


PI.  lieu.  IV. 


NOTWITHSTA'NDING.     Not  withstanding  ,• 
withstanding, — standing  against,   or  in    opposition 


Not  opposing,  resisting,  hindering,  preventing. 


Yet  S 


That  we  gentil 

Loth  to  displease  any  wight, 

Notwithstandiny  our  great  right.  Chaucer.  Tire 

For  not  withstandinge  all  the  fare 

Of  that  this  worlde  was  made  so  bare. 

Gower.  Con.  A. 
Whereas  (I  not  wylhstandynge)  must  consume  lyke 
foule  caryon,  &  as  a  clothe  that  is  moth  eaten. 

Bible,  1551.  Job,  < 
For  notwithstanding  that  one  soule  was  reft, 
Yet  had  the  bodie  not  dismembred  been, 
It  would  have  lived,  and  revived  eft  ; 
But  finding  no  fit  seat,  the  lifeless  corse  is  left. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  iv. 
Cas.  Iago  hath  direction  what  to  do. 
nut  ne/iri/lisluu<i/uu  with  niv  personall  eye 
Will  I  looke  to  t.— Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  ii.  sc.  I 


NO'VEL,  adj. 
No'vel,  n. 

No'VELISM. 
No'VELIST. 
NO'VELIZE,  V. 
No'VELTT. 

Nova/tion. 

No'VELTtY. 

before,"  (Cotgn 


Fr.  Nouveau,  nouveUc  ;  It. 
Novello;  Sp.  Novel;  Lat.iVb- 
vellus,  from  novus  ,■  Gr.  Nens, 
new,    from   ne-fti>,   venire,   to 


"New,  fresh,  recent,  strange, 
rare,  lately  done  or  made ; 
uncouth,   unused,  unheard  of 

For  the  legal  application  of  Novel,  n,  see  the 
quotation  from  Blackstone. 

Novation,  is  used  by  Laud  as  we  now  use 
innovation. 

Thou  Tymothe  kepe  the  thing bitakun  to  thee  eschewynge 
cursid  nouellees  el'  voices  and  oppynyouns  of  f.ilsc  name  of 
kunnyng. —  Wiclif.  1  Tym.  e.  6. 

Withouten  ielousie,  and  soche  debate: 

Shall  no  husbonde  saine  to  me  checke  mate, 

For  either  thei  be  full  of  ielousie, 

Or  maisterfull,  or  loven  novclrie. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  #  Cres.  b.  ii. 

Yet  right  anon  as  that  his  dore  is  up 

He  with  his  feet  wol  spuruen  doun  his  cup, 

And  to  the  wood  he  wol,  and  wormes  ete ; 

So  newefangel  ben  they  of  hir  mete, 

And  loven  novellees  of  propre  kind  ; 

No  gentillesse  of  blood  ne  may  h'     * ' 
Ii.  The 

I  shall  easily  grant,  that  novaiio 


ieres  Tale,  V.  10,933. 
i  religion  are  a  main 


Abp.  Laud.  History  of  his  Troubles,  c.  3. 
For  whiche  sayde  noucllys  and  tydinges  thyse  ii.  Empe- 
rours  to  the  ende  to  refourme  all  thyse  sayd  rebellions,  chase 
[chose]  vnto  theym  ii.  noblemen.— Fabyan^  vol.  i.  c.  43. 
Much  like  the  French,  (or  like  ourselues  their  apes,) 
Who  with  strange  habit  do  disguise  their  shapes, 
Who  loving  novels  full  of  atfectation, 
Receiue  the  manners  of  each  other  nation. 

Hakewill.  Apologie,  b.  ii.  c.  G.'s.  1. 
The  other  three  [positions]  are  disciplinarian  in  the  pre- 
-     —Sir  S.  "-'■ 


NOV 

rt  was  the  opinion  of  Telesius,  who  hath  renewed  the 

philosophy  of  I'armcnides,  and  is  the  best  of  the  novel::,!.:. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  6  CO. 


The  fooleries  of  some  affected  novelists  have  discrc 
new  discoveries,  and  rendered  the  very  mention  susp 
of  vauity  at  least ;  and  in  poinrs  divine,  of  heresie. 

Glanvill.   Vanity  <j Deyniuli^iuy, 
Yet  so  great  was  this  execrable  deed 

As  men  would  scarce  therein  believe  their  eyes, 
Much  less  their  cars :  and  many  sought  to  feed 


'the  easy  < 


By, 

First 

'fin'  bards 
Tow 


ng  bin 


Daniel.  Civil 


surprising  novelties  inclin'd, 
JXpected  ohjci'is  iii 
and  suspend  the  n 


I  must  beg  no!  to  have  il  supposed  that  I  am  setting  up 
any  novel  pretensions  for  the  honour  of  my  own  country. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 

The  tieaels  or  uciv  constitutions,  posterior  in  time  to  the 
other  books,  and  amounting  to  a  supplement  to  the  code  : 
containing  new  decrees  of  snecessh  e  emperors,  as  new  ejues- 
tions  happened  to  arise. — Blackstone.  Com.  Introd.  s.  3. 

Scenes  must  be  beautiful,  which  daily  view'd, 
Please  daily,  and  whose  nerelhj  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

NO'VENARY.  >      Fr.  Novenaire :   Lat.  Nove- 

Nove'nnial.  f  narivs,  nine,  and,  of  the  Low. 
Ages,  Novennis  qui  movent  annos  habet. 

Novenanj, — nine  ;  novennial,  after  a  lapse  of 
nine  (years.) 

From  Brute  to  the  extinction  of  his  posteritie  in  Ferrex 

and  Pnrrev.  and  pent  ir.-hi '  liritaine  are  630  years,  or  70 

noucnaries.—lloliiished.  Description  of  Britaine,  c.  9. 

Now  by  these  numbers,  saith  Rodiginus  and  Mirandula, 
be  Ll'lohmiie]  i 1 1 ■  i . I i . ■  1 1 1  eliinaeteriea!  years.  Ibat  is,  septena- 
ries,  and  novenavies  set  down  by  the  bare  observation  of 
numbers. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.iv.  c.  U. 


NOVE'RCAL.  Fv.Novcrce;  Lat.  Noverca ; 
a  step-mother ;   of  or  belonging  to  a  step-mother. 

A  novercal  way,— a  way  like  that  of  a  step- 
mother, unlike  the  natural  parent. 

When  almost  the  whole  tribe  of  birds  do  thus  by  incuba- 
tion produce  their  young,  it  is  a  wonderful  deviation,  that 
some  few  families  only  should  do  it  in  a  more  nov.r.  ,,l  wav 
v,  ithnui  any  care  or  trouble  at  all,  onli  by  l..\  in-  their  c-s 
in  the  sand,  exposed  to  the  heat  and  incubation  of  the  sun. 
Dcrham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  vii.  c.  4. 

Fr.iVbiJjce;   H.Nouizzio ;  Sp. 

Novicio,  from  Lat.  Novitius,  no- 

"nous.   /  vns,  new. 

No'vity.       J       A  new  or  fresh  man  or  woman ; 

"  a  youngling  or  beginner,"  one  but  newly  entered 

(into  the  order). 

Thou  art  a  maister,  when  thou  art  at  home  : 
No  poure  cloisterer,  ne  non  novice, 
But  a  governour  both  ware-ana  wise. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkes  Prologue,  v.  13,924. 

Hilda  purchasing  a  lordship  of  ten  housholds  in  Streans- 

ball.  now  called  Wbilhie.  builded  a  monastery  there   in  the 

which  first  the  said  F.lfred  was  a  .v.-v.r. .  ami  after  a  ruler. 

Holiushed.  The  Historic  of  England,  b.  v.  c.  32. 


Ins  is  so  great  a  masterpiece  in  sin,  th 
it  :  he  must  have  pass'd  his  tyrocinii 
ing.  before  he  can  come  to  this,  be  h; 
■South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 


i  quick  : 


i  way  of  novellism,- 


,  Bering  s  Speeches,  p.  44, 


What  is  now  taught  by  the  church  of  Rome,  is  as  [an] 
unwarrantable,  so  a  noviiious  interpretation. 

Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  Art.  9. 
They  asserted  these  three  things  :  first,  a  cosmogonia,  the 
geneiatimi  nl  the  world,  that  it  was  not  from  eternity,  but 
beginning. 

Cudworlh.   Intellectual  System,  p.  244. 


,  by  boasting,  you  disguise  j 
i  novice  oft  confounds, 
le  new  and  martial  sounds. 
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NOUN.  Fr.  Norn;  It.  Nome ;  Sp.Nombret 
Lat.  Nvmen  ;  Gr.  Ovo/ia,  a  name,  (qv.) 

See  the  quotations  from  Holland's  Plutarch, 
Wilkins,  and  Tooke. 


For  (hat  nuwne  knolcdging,  and  that  verbe  knowledge, 
hath  in  our  long  tbeyr  proper  place  where  the  faulte  is  by 
some  other  laid  vnto  a  man's  charge,  and  where  this  l.atviie 
woorde  ae/nosco,  or  a, initio  maye  stand  in  the  pi 
talked  in  Latino.—  Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p. 437. 


'  they 


l  that  Flato  : 


two.— Holland.  Plu 


aith :  our  speech  is  tem- 
wwns  and  of  verbs?  for  be  seenieili 
1  other  parts  of  speech  besides  those 


Real  Characters,  1).  iii.  c.  1. 


Of  the  first  part  of  speech— the  noun— it  being  the  hes 
understood,  and  therefore  the  most  spoken  of"  liy  others, 
shall  need  at  present  to  say  little  more  than  that  it  is  "  th 
simple  or  complex,  the  particular  or  general  sign  or  name  c 
one  or  more  ideas," —  Tooke.  Diversions  ofPurley,  pt.  i.  c.  4 

It  is  therefore  well  called  a  noun  adjective:  for  it  is  th 
name  of  a  thing  which  may  coalesce  with  another  name  of 
thing.— Id.  lb.  pt.  ii.  c.  G. 


1ICE,  < 


Not 

Nou 
Noi'risiiable. 
nou'risher. 
Noi/rishing,  n. 
Nourishment. 
Nou'riture. 
age,  to  strengthe 


See  NtmsE.  Fr.  jVc 
It.  Nodrire,  nutrire ; 
Nutrir;  Lat.  Nutrire 
veurzpovs,    alere,    ( Becman. ) 


Sp. 


(  See  T  'ubsuis  and  Murtinius. ) 
Generally, — 

To   foment,   to  foster,  to 
cherish,  to  hearten  or  encou- 
or  invigorate ;  to  support  or 
maintain,  to  sustain,  bear,  train,  or  bring  up. 
Nourice, — i.  e.  a  nurse,  (qv. ) 

This  ilk  Egbright  was  norised  at  Paris 
In  Charlemayn  courte.  B.  Brunne,  p.  14, 

vith  childe  and  norischen  in 


■medicenc— Chaucer.  Boeciu 


iere  is  yet  one,  whiche  idlenes 

cleped  ;  and  is  the  norice 

man's  kynde  of  euery  vice.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 


Lielmrida  Cor  hir  office 
Was  take,  whiche  was  a  noi 
To  ivende  with  this  young  , 


i  delhiered,  to  be  s 

■  T.  Elyot.  Guvenioi-r,  b,  ; 


I'm-  the  scripture  is  to  good  folk  ye  nourisher  of  vertue,  & 
to  the  that  be  nought  is  the  meane  of  amendment, 

Sir  T.  More.   Worker  p.  22-1. 


TuiTlR'til  my  imin-'i :.!;-■)-,  and  fKborne  llfrfastus  Sonne,  the 
dapifer  or  sewer  of  Normanilie,  &e.  they  have  fraudulently 
slaine.— Stow.   William  Conquerour,  an.  1087. 

And  that  is  not  digested  into  our  fleshe,  but  worketh  in 
vs  and  attempereth,  by  heauenly  nurritor,  our  body  and 

soule  iV-yng  p.ii't;i!ai-  nf  his  pasM'on  to  be  conformable  to 
his  will, 'and  by  suche  spiritual  foode  to  be  made  more  spi- 
rituall.— Bp.  Gardner.  ExpUc.  Catholinue  Fai/th,  fol.  17. 

The  chyle  being  mixed  herewith,  [the  lymphia]  partly  for 
its  better  conversion  into  blood,  by  a  liquor  of  a  middle  na- 
ture between  them  both,  and  partly,  for  its  more  ready  ad- 
hesion to  all  the  nourishable  parts. 

Grew,  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  J.  c.  5. 

Certainly,   the   politique   and   artificial   nourishing,   and 

entertaining  "f  hopes,  and  carrying  men  from  hopes  to 
hopes,  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  against  the  poison  of  dis- 
contentments.— Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Seditions. 

So  taught  of  Nature  which  doth  little  need 

Of  forreine  helpes  to  life's  due  nourishment: 
The  fields  my  food,  my  flocke  my  rayment  breed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  Q.  9, 

• Dearc  countrcy  !  O  how  dearly  deare 

Ought  thy  rcinrnibnitinrv  and  perpci .uall  band 
Be  to  thy  foster  childe,  that  from  thy  hand 

Did  commun  breath  and  nourilure  receave ! 

Id,  lb,  b.ii.c.10, 


N  0  W 


Or  that  the  warmth  distends  the  eliink3,  and  makes 
New  bieatliinijs,  whence  new  „■„,,■, sl.mcnl  she  takes. 
Drydcn.   Virgil.  Georgia, 
A  little  give 

At  first,  that  kindled,  add  a  little  more, 


-  Health,  h  ii. 

NOU'SLE,  d.  Skinner  writes  Nuzzle,  cor- 
rupted from  Nestle,  (Lye.)  Nuzzle;  nasum  aliqno 
inderc,  from  tlie  Dut."  Neusclen,  to  search  after 
with  the  nose  or  snout.  Noscl,  the  dim.  of  Nose. 
Steerens,  on  Pericles,  would  read  Nursle.  A 
fondling,  he  observes,  is  still  a  nursling.  To  nouzle, 
or,  as  it  is  now  written,  nuzzle,  is  to  go  with  the 
twse  down  like  a  hog.  The  application  of  the 
verbs  to  7ieslle,  to  nurslle,  and  lo  mizzle,  border  so 
close  upon  each  other  that  U  is  difficult  in  some 
instances  to  discriminate  the  source  of  corruption. 
An  infant  may  be  said  to  neslle,  to  nursle,  or  to 
nuzzle,  in  the  breast  or  bosom  of  its  nurse  or  mo- 
ther ;  and  the  general  application  seems  to  be — 

To  creep  closely  or  snugly  into,  (as  a  child  with 
its  nose  nestles  into  the  breast  of  its  nurse,)  to  sink 
into,  to  lie  closely  or  fondly,  (o  cling  fondly  to,  to 
hang  or  dwell  fondly  or  doatingly  upon  ;  to  fondle, 
to  doat. 

A  nousling  mole, — a  mole  working  its  way  with 
its  hozlc  or  nose. 

Some  be  so  sore  nowselcd  in  the  false  heresies,  &  in  their 
obstinate  frowardnesse  take  such  a  deuelislie  delight,  \l 
finally  thei  die  therin.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  5S7. 

But  when  they  were  a  while  noseUd  in  that  point  first, 
tln-v  o-'ulJ  ahi.le  .11. d  endure  after  many  thynjes  moe. 

Id.  lb.  p.1175. 


The  Ejrypcyanes  whythe 
false  reliirinn  would  neuer  1 
hode,  that  had  not  been  nou 
rules  of  that  most  f 


the  tii  st 


uthours  of  the 

il<,ris!,:!  vp   from   tiys    Ynutk   ill  the 
!  ydoll  Priapus. 

Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  5.  Epistle. 
Euer  noselyng  them  in  reremonyes  S:  in  their  owne  con- 
stitutions, decrees,  ordinaunces,  and  laws  of  holy  church. 
Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  361. 
And  Mole,  that  like  a  nousling  mole  doth  make 
His  way  still  under  ground  till  Thames  he  overtake. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  iv.  c.  11. 
The  base  people  noselcd  vp  in  the  race  and  theaters,  toge- 
ther with  the  worst  sort  of  bondmen,  and  those  which  having 
eaten  their  owne  liued  o  " 
hung  down  the  head,  and 


dishonours, 


Pericles,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

NOW.  By  onr  oldest  authors  written  also 
Noutlie.  Goth,  and  A.  S.  Nu  ,•  Ger.  Nu  or  Nun  ,■ 
Dut.  Nouw  1  Sff.  jV«;  Gr.  N»»;  Lat.  Aunc. 
The  Gr.  Nw  is  said  by  Lennep  to  be  the  accusa- 
tive from  Not,  and  Nus  to  be  from  the  Gr.  Nutiu, 
vvaa-w,  pungere,  to  prick  or  point ;  and  hence 
Nuu,  quasi  hoc  puncto,  at  this  point.     See  New. 

At  this  instant  or  present  point  of  time ;  at  this 
moment  of  time  ;  at  this  or  that  time  ;  instant, 
present. 

Noic-a-days ;  i.  e.  on,  or  in  days,  now — in  these 
days. 
1  These  fyue  iynges  were  tho,  ac  but  on  note  ther  nys. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  C. 

And  auongeth  nouttte  Gode's  grace. — Id.  p.  -158. 

He  sals,  this  li 

Inglond  now  i 

Mischief  hit  makcjli.  thei  hen  so  meke  nnntlie. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p  139. 

And  he  blesside  God,  and  seyde.  Lord,  now  thou  leevesl 
thi  servaunt  al'lir  thi  word  in  pes.—  Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  2. 

And  sayd,  Lord,  none  thy  servaunte  depart  in  peace. 

Bible.  1551.  It, 

But  therof  nedeth  not  to  speke  as  noulhe. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  VA. 

But  for  all  that  yet  now  adaie, 

In  loue's  courte  to  taken  hede 

The  poore  vertue  shal  not  spede, 

AVhere  that  the  lirhe  vice  woweth,  fwooeth] 


Beaum.  ,y  Plelc/l.  Monsieur  Thomas,  Acti.  sc.  S. 
Defects  seem  as  necessary  to  our  non-happiness  as  to  their 


NOV 

Soy.  Stay,  yet  he  pleas'd  to  think,  and  let  not  daring, 
Wherein  men  nou-aito.ct  exceed  even  beasts. 
And  think  themselves  not  men  else,  so  transport  you 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  Christianity. 

Beaum.  8;  Fleteh.   The  Martial  Maid,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 
It  [love]  was  a  vestal,  and  a  virgin  fire,  and  differed  as 
much  from  that  which  usually  passes  by  this  name  nowa- 
days, as  the  vital  heat  from  the  burning  of  a  fever. 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

NO' WED.  )      Fr.Noue.     All  on  knots.    Nou, 
Nowe,  n      ) — a  knot. 

Crashaw    uses    "  nowes,"    if   such,    and    not 
s,"  be  the  correct  reading,  q.d.  the  mar- 


riage knot, 
rampant,  Dan 


ed  to  bear  three  bars  wave,  Juda  a  lyon 
pent  nowed,  Simeon  a  sword  inpale  the 
point  erected,  .vc. — llroirn.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  10. 
Thou  shalt  look  round  about,  and  see 
Thousands  of  crown'd  souls  throng  to  be 
Themselves  thy  cmwn    sons  nfthy  nowes: 
The  virgin  births  with  which  thy  spouse 
Made  fruitful  thy  fair  soul. 

Crashaw.    Hymn  to  St.  Teresa. 

NO'WEL.  "  Noe'l,  in  Fr.  is  derived  from 
nntalis,  and  signified  originally  a  cry  of  joy  at 
Christmas, — le  jour  natal  de  notre  Seigneur.  It 
was  afterwards  the  usual  cry  of  the  people  upon 
all  occasions  of  joy  and  festivity,"  (Tyrwhitt.) 

Beforn  him  stant  braune  of  the  tusked  swine, 

And  "  nowe!,"  cri.-th  everv  lustv  man. 

Chaucer.   The  Prankeleincs  rale,  v.  11,567. 

NOWL.     See  Noll. 

NO'XIOUS.   ■»      Lat.  Noxius,  from  noxa,  and 

No'xiotsNESs.  j  that  from  noc-ere,  to  hurt,  to 
harm. 

Doing  hurt  or  harm;  hurtful,  harmful,  inju- 
rious, offensive,  faulty,  or  in  fault,  guilty. 

Again  it  is  urged  that  nature  has  not  only  produced  many 
ot'.'.imt-.  and  poisonous  herbs  but  also  destructive  and  de- 
vouring animals,  whose  strength  surpasseth  that  of  men's. 
Cudtcorlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  7S. 

It  is  a  sharp  and  historical  speech  touching  the  corrup- 
tion and  unsoundness  of  the  present  episcopacy  and  church 
government  as  also  of  the  unlawfulness  of  their  inter- 
meddling in  secular  affairs,  and  using  civil  power,  and  the 
".,.,  f..7/w<css  of  their  sitting  as  members  in  the  lord's  house, 
and  judges  in  that  high  court,  &c. 

Wood.  Athena?  Oxon.  vol.  ii.   William  Thomas. 

The  huntsman  ever  gay,  robust  and  bold, 

Defies  the  noxious  vapour,  and  confides 

In  this  delightful  exercise,  to  raise 

His  drooping  herd,  and  cheer  his  heart  with  joy. 

Somerrilc.   The  Cliaie,  b.  i. 

No  stately  trees  at  noon  their  shelter  spread  ; 

Save  where  two  leagues  remote  a  wood  appears, 

Embrown'd  with  noxious  shade,  the  growth  of  years. 

Hoole.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  iii. 

NOV,  ... 
Nov,  n. 

NO'VANCE. 
N  ,'VER. 
Nj'YFL'L. 

No'vol-s. 
No'vsance,  or 
Nui'san-ce. 


Fr.  Ennuijer  ;  It.  Noidre, 
from  the  Lat.Nox-ia;  {noscia, 
noia, — Menage ; )  and  this  from 
noc-ere,  to  hurt  or  harm.  See 
Annoy. 

To  hurt,  harm,  or  injure,  to 
trouble  or  molest. 

For  the  legal  application  of 
nuisance,  or  noi/ance,  see  the 
quotation  from'  Blackstone. 


That  R.  had  suilk  < 


!  .Mstelje 

It.  Brunne,  p.  184. 
wild  thei  stint, 
for  no  wounde  no  dynt. 


Thei  left  fir 

That  ys  mede  the  mayde  riu.itli  hue.  that  hath  no 
nfle-  Pirn  Plouhman 

And  thei  h3dden  lailis  lyk  scorpiouns,  and  prickis 
tailisof  hem,  and  themyght  of  hem  was  to  no: 


fyue  monethis.—  WieliJ.  Apocalip, 

Britheren,  fin  henns  forthward  preie  ghe  for  us,  that 
word  of  God  renne  and  be  clarified  as  it  is  anentis  ghoi 
we  he  delyuer.sl  'm  nco<<-L;.:  and  >uelemen. 

Wiclif.  2  Theasal. 

Owe  I  nat  well  to  haue  distresse. 

Whan  false,  throueh  liir  v.ckednesse, 

And  tniitours,  that  arne  envious. 

To  moimi  me  be  so  coragious.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  . 

Ah,  that  is  a  full  noyaus  thing, 

r.u  many  a  louer  in  louing 

H.mscth  upon  her,  I  Hope]  ami  trusteth  fast, 

Which  lese  her  trsuaile  at  the  last.  id.  II. 
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rour  truth,  your  cunning,  and  your  weale, 

Until  aye  fluur..-d,  ami  ymu  p-jud  healc, 

"Without  sickjies  or  displeasaunco, 

<>i  thing  that  to  you  was  no  ysau  nee. —Chaucer.  Dreame* 

By  mean  whereof  the  people  and  countre  was  sore  vexed 
and  noyed  vnder  v.  kynges.— F al*ya»,  vol.  i.  c.  26. 

For  all  these  noyful  nocumetes  are  the  holy  fxutes  of  the 
whordome  of  that  holy  whorish  church. — Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

F.vther  perseue  it,  if  it  he  commendable,  or  eschewe  it,  yf 
it  be  noyfut.—Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Gorernovr,  b.  i.  c.  23. 

Tim! nil  sayeth  false,  in  that  he  sayeth  that  the  knowledge 
of  them  was  so  necc^arye  fur  the  soule  health,  that  with- 
oute  that  knowledge,  the  use  of  them  must  nedes  be  noyfull 
and  not  lawfull  vnto  them.— Sir  T.  Afore.   Workes,  p.  481. 

The  aver  is  ready,  with  noysnme  and  euill  breathes  to 
infect  and  poyson  theyru.— Id.  p.  ISSih 

They  that  wyll  be  riche.  fall  into  temptacions  &r  snares, 
and  into  main  folv.-h  and  nn.^otue  lustes. 

Bible,  1551.  1  Timothy,  c.  6. 

The  north  is  a  uoyer  to  grass  of  all  suites, 

The  east  a  destrover  to  herb  and  all  fruits. 

Tusser.  Properties  of  Winds. 

The  false  Puessa,  leaving  noyaus  Night, 
Return'd  to  stately  pallace  of  Dame  Pryde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  b.  i.  c.  5. 

There  was  one  kind  of  people  much  noysotne  to  the  com- 
mon wealth,  being  confederate  as  it  were  togither  by  one 
consent  to  exercise  all  sorts  of  roischiefe  and  oppression 
against  the  poore  people. 

Jloliiished.  Ilistorie  of  Scotland.  Kenneth. 

The  firre  whereof  that  coffin  is  made  yields  a  natural! 

redolence  alone;   now  that  it  is  stuffed  thus  /;<■  ysom eh',  all 

helpes  are  too  link-  to  rouiitervaik-  that  sent  of  corruption. 

Bp.  Hall.  Occasional  Meditation*,  Med.  SC. 

These  are  sores,   with  a  witness.     Alas  !   these,  like  to 
David's,  run,  and  cease  not.  They  are.  besides  their  noisome- 
ucss,  sure  and  old  sores.— Id.  Ser.  Psalm  lx.  2. 
Othat  diseases 

Should  linke  with  youth  !  She  that  hath  such  a  mate, 

Is  like  two  twinnes  borne  both  incorporate: 

Th*  one  living,  the  other  dead  :  the  living  twinne 

Must  needs  be  slaine  through  noysume/iesse  of  him 


He  carriet 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  2. 
Let  us  see  whether  or  no  it  has  scattered  the  clouds  and 
arkness  of  our  spiritual  ignorance,  and  the  noisom  fogs  of 
ur  lusts  and  vile  affections.— South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  7. 

from  actual  sins,  unless 
in,  is  only  to  wash  and 
the  outside  of  "the  ves>cl,  while  the  inside  is  full  of 
all  kind  of  filth  and  noi.-omncss.—Id.   vol.  vi.  Ser.  12. 


Common  unis-incr.*  are  a  species  of  offences  against  th? 
public  order  and  (.economical  regimen  of  the  state;  being 
either  the  doing  of  a  thing  to  the  annoyance  of  all  the  King's 
subjects,  or  the  neglecting  to  do  a  thing  which  the  common 
good  requires.— Btacfatonc.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 

NU'BILE.  It.  and  Fr.  Kuhile  ,•  Lat.  Nubifis, 
from  Nvb-ere,  i.  e.  operire,  to  cover ;  nubts  instar. 
See  Connubial, 

Marriageable  ;  of  age  for  marriage. 

The  cowslip  smiles,  in  brighter  yellow  dress'd, 

Than  that  which  veils  the  nubile  virgin's  breast. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  i. 

NUDE.  >      Fr.  Nud,  nudite  ;  It.  Nhdo,  mtditd  ; 

Nt'nrrv.  )  Sp.  Kudo,  desnudez  ;  Lat.  Auditas, 
from  nad-us,  naked,  quasi  nc  dutus,  hoe  est,  non 
i/idittirs.      (  See  Vossius,  in  v.  E.ruo.) 

Naked,  bare  ;  stripped  or  divested  of  force  or 
efficacy  ; — null,  void. 

The  world's  all  title-page  ;  there's  no  contents; 

The  world's  all  f.ioc  :  the  man  who  shows  his  heart, 

Is  hooted  for  his  nudities,  and  scorn'd. 

Young.   The  Complaint,  Night  8. 

Any  degree  of  reciprocity  will  prevent  the  pad  from  being 
nude.—B/ackstonr.   Cummcntan.s,  b.  ii.  c.  30. 

As  I  am  desirous  of  adjusting  the  pretensions  of  the  three 
Le  Fevres,  ami  should  he  unwilling  to  attribute  to  either  of 
the  wrong  vh.-it  his  moih^u  might  m  ike  him  decline,  I  am 
inclined  to  bestow  the  nudities  oi.  Rel.uul.  (Le  l'evie.) 

Ur.lpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.  c.  1. 

NU'DLING.     Sec  Noddle. 

Lat.  Nugax,     nuyntviius, 
from    mtyte,    as    applied    to 

thinjr  trifling  and  frivo- 
lous. Vosstus  derives  from 
the  Hebrew  and  Syriae,  with  whom  the  word 
meant  mceror  ;  then  funeral  verses  were  so  called, 
and,  from  their  character,  any  trivial  verses  or 
tales;   any  thing  trivial. 

Trifling  or  trivial  j  frivolous,  idle ;  impertinent 
insignificant, 


NUGA'CIOUS.  1 
Nuoa'citt.  If 

Ndoa'tion.  J  r 

Ni'i;atohy.  )  1 


N  U  M 


'Tis  these  nugaclous  disputations,  that  have  been  I  lie  great 
,t;idrnni  i   to  the  more  improvable  parts  of  learning. 

Glamill.  1'ituilj  "!  Dogmatizing,  c.  17. 
e  ordinarily  recorded 
hiug  beyond  all  cre- 


that  putreractii 
nd  preternatural 
It  Hist 


-Bacon.  Natural!  Historic,   s  S3G 
It  has  happened  t 


than  once,  that  a  sentence 
something  highly  ingenious 
into  words  i'ainiliar  to  me. 

jr  a  nugatory  proposition 


NUI'SANCE.     See  Nov. 
NULL,  v.    ~\        See   To   Annul.      Fr.  Nul, 
Null,  n.  nullite :     It.  Nulld,    nullitd  ;     Sp. 

Nu'llf.r.        \-Nulo,  nulidad;    Lat.  iVi'/,  nihil, 
Nd'li.ify,  v.   [  nothing.     To  null,— 
Nu'llity.      J       To  bring  or  reduce  to  nothing; 
to  a  thing  of  no  force  or  worth  ;  to  render  invalid, 
worthless,  or  inefficient ;  to  invalidate. 

The  pope  being  minded  X-  determined  to  giue  sentence 
for  the  inualiditie  and  noHi'.ie  of  the  king's  first  proten=cd 

science  a  iirme  and  eertaine  ■>]  ink  n  ami  persuasion,  that  he 
ought  ot  justice  and  equity  so  to  do. 

Ftw,  Martyrs,  p.  979.  Hen.  Till. 

Thy  fair  enchanted  cup  and  warbling  charms 

No  more  on  me  have  power,  their  fore  e  is  null'd. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

There  is  a  principle  in  the  world,  that  does  tug  stoutly 
and  resolutely  against  the  mech.atock  laws  of  matter,  and 
forcibly  resists  or  nulls  one  common  law  of  nature  for  the 
more  seasonable  exercise  of  another. 

Marc.  Antidote  i.,uiosl  Atheism,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

The  kinds  of  ciphers,  besides  the  simple  ciphers,  with 
changes,  and  intermixtures  of  noils  and  nonsignitieants, 
arc  many,  according  to  Mil-  nature  :>r  rule  of  the  infolding  : 
wheel-ciphers,  key-ciphers,  doubles,  &-c. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  b.  ii. 

As  for  example,  if  the  generality  of  the  guides  of  Christ- 
endom should  kegrnsse  i.iola'ors,  bohl  -  ><>.lrrsox  abrogatours 
of  the  indispensihle  laws  of  elitist  -v  th-ir  corrupt  insti- 
tutes.— Mara  Defence  of  the  Moral  Cabbala,  c.  3. 

The  alienors,  or  soothsayer;,  In  1  foetid,  that  some  token 
or  other  of  the  birds  (in  winch,  and  all  sorts  of  their  divi- 
nation, the  Romans  were  extremely  superstitious)  had  not 
only  foreshowed  little  good,  when  they  were  chosen,  but 
had  also  nullified  the  election. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  If.- 1,1.  b.  v.  c.  2.  s.  8. 


Like  lvfcful  heat  to  „„,„,i,   l  senses  brought. 
And  life  to  f'H-le  that  lung  fu  death  bad  sought. 


lie  till  your  graue  vp  , 
I{o.|lle.ilh  In  death  ),ii 


■  Winter's  Tale,  Act  v.  sc.  3 
If  the  nerve  be  quite  divided,  the  pain  is  little,  only  a 

kind  of  stupor  or  numbedness.—  Wiseoian.  S  irgcry. 
Such  a  silence  is  usually  worse  than  the  fiercest  and 

loudest   accusations  ;    since  it 
dues   proceed  front  a  kind  of  : 

Boienoe.— South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  II. 

I  can  answer  each  head  that  in\  art-users  allcilco  aeait 
me  to  a  hair.  They  have  hitherto  talked  like  numscu 
without  brains.—  Pope.  Marlinus  Seril.lerus,  c.  8. 

If,  therefore,  as  we  must  suppose, 
They  come  from  lingers,  and  from  toes; 
Or  teeth,  or  fingers,  in  this  case, 
Of  num-sriilfs  self  should  take  the  place. 


dry-sow,  (quoth  one) 
have  you  no  more  manners  than  to  rail  at  Hocus,  that  saved 
that   'clod-pated    uumsl.uirj   ninnv-haminer   of  yours  from 


aukward,  ill-bred, 

I  itumslull'd  ninn,  . 

i  family  I— Swift.  History  of  John  Bull, 


the 


menacing 


three-headed  hell-hound  Cerberus,  not  the 
and  weeping,    Cocytus,  which   cause  the 

be  infinite  Unci  interminable  :  but.  it  is  that 
of  nullity  or  not-being,  and  of  the 
eturn  again  into  a  state  of  Icing,  after  men 
d  departed  out  of  this  life  ;   for  there  is  no 


curus.— Holland.  PI 
After  many  session 


Epi- 


the  1 


declaring  it  only  to  have  h<  en  a  ma 
de  jure,  pronouncing  it  null  from  tin 
Burnet.  Hisi  >ru  of  the  Rojor.o 

o  pull  f'hr'ut  down  from  the  cross,  t 
is  mediatorship;  and  in  a  word, 
e  the  whole  work  of  man's  redemptir 


And  thus  having  shown  the  nu'liio  of  this  argument   1  And  tlu-v  that  . 

think  it  is  clear  that  Christ  descended  net  in'o  purgatory,  ]  women  and  child 
for  that  which  is  not,  cannot  be  descended  into. 


T.o!  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band 
That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand. 
And  slow  consuming  Age. 

Gray.  On  a  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

Certes  the  bead,  in  these  black  tumours, 

Is  full  of  vitiated  humours; 

Of  vitiated  humours  full, 

Which  shows  a  numbness  of  the  scull. 

Byrom.  Verses  spol.cn  at  the  Meeting  of  a  Club. 

Fr.  Numbrer;  It. Name rare; 
Sp. Numeral-;  Lat.Numerare ; 
from  the  Gr.  Ne/xuv,  to  deal, 
to  distribute. 

To   compute  or  count,   to 
reckon,  to  calculate,  to  tell. 
Number.?,  (applied  in  poetry  or  music,)  to  the 
number  of  metrical   feet,   of  musical   sounds   or 
movement?,  to  their  succession  or  arrangement ; 
and  hence,  generally — 
To  versification,  to  poetry. 

Aboute  Jarusalem  this  nou.olo  iu,f  be  bigan 

As  in  the  ruyddes  of  the  world,  to  noambre  eche  man. 

JR.  Gloucester,  p.  Gl. 
And  nalheles  y  leue  yt  not  that  he  ne  dude  alwei  thanne 

fu  loueot  the  panes,  .-s  to  wvl elite  nonmbieot  the  menne. 
Id.  p.  GO. 


NU'MBER, 
Nu'mbei.,  n. 
Nu'siberkul. 
Nd'mbeking, 


Hut  also  alle  the  beris  of  yonre 
therl'ore  nvle  ve  drede,  ye  ben  of  mc 
sparowis.—  Il'ichf.   I.ul.e,  e.  12. 

Also  euen  the  very  heeres  of  youn 
Feare  not  therefore :  for  ye  are  mor 
sparowes.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


I  pagan ;  and  confutes 


NUM,  v. 

No'MMEDt 

Nd'mness 

Nu'mskul 

N 
i.e.  membrorum 
Deprived  of  the  limbs, 
sense  or  motion. 

Numscult,  in  It.  Menle  callo.    Animo  capful,  one 
who  has  lost  or  is  deprived  of  his  mind  or  under- 
standing ;  a  blockhead, 
VOL.  II, 


■  Usually  written  numb.  Skin- 
ner derives  —  from  the  old 
English  verb,  to  nimm ;  A.  S. 
'  Nim-an,  to  take  away.  (See 
Benum  and  Nisi.)  Num.  the 
past  part.,  membris  capitis, 
u,  (sc.)  motu  etsensu  privatus. 
of  their  use  ;   their 


ehrbtrs  church  stadeth  neither  by  the  greatest  uuoiber 
or  yet  by  the  smallest,  nor  by  the  ludgmet  or  numbring  of 
ren",  but' by  the  callvug  and  election  of  God. 

Barnes.  Workes,  p.  247 
So  these  same  two,  tongue  puisaunte  knyghts, 

With  srouhling  ginn  the  fyghte. 
The  auditorye  uumberouse— Brant.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  7. 


I  book  was  writ  oflale  rail  ',1  'JYtrarhordon, 
And  woven  close,  both  matter,  form,  and  stile; 
The  subject  new:   it  walk'd  Ihe  town  awhile, 
tv  seldom  por'd  on. 


About  lite  year  I  oil  great  was  the  company  ni'  learned  men 
of  the  English  race;  yea.  so  n  omloofr/f.  that  they  upon  the 
point  excelled  all  nations,  in  learning,  piety,  and  zeal. 

WaterhQuse.  Apology  for'Leorning,  (,1653,)  p.  50. 


Davies.   I 
arhat  then  will 

n,  who  never  sc 


Re  *■■■!. 


tccome  of  those   numberless 
much  as  sought,  who  never 

an  hearty  endeavour  to  get  theni- 

paths  of  felicity. 


icigns  to  bear  the  savage  youth  repeat 

isc  numbers  wildly  sweet 

■  feather-cmctur'd  chiefs,  and  dusky  loves. 

Gray.   The  Progress  of  Poesy. 


Skinner  writes— the  humbl,  ,v 
)f  a  stag ;    from  Fr.  Nombles 


NU'MBLES,orl 

No'stBLES.  j  ( 

d'un  cerf;    the  viscera  or   entrails  of 
know  not  whether,  parum  derlexo  sensu,  from  the 
Lat.  Umbilicus. 
In  dayely  communication  the  mater  sauoureth  not.  ex- 

cepte  it'beas  it  were  seasoned  villi  hen  trie  othes,  as  by 
the  holye  Mode  of  ehristc,  bis  woundes.  wl.iehe  for  our  re- 
demption be  paynfnlly  -ullied.  bis  gl„ryiuts  katte,  as  it  were 
1/ ////.'/i.e.:  chopped  in  pieces.—  Sir  T.  EUjol.  Covem.  b.iii.  C.  7 

NU'MERATE,  v.  ~\       See  To   Number,  and 
To  Enumerate. 

l,  adj.  Fr.  Numerable,  numeral, 

numeration,  numerirjue  ; 
It.  Numerabile,  numerdle, 
numerazidne,  nnmerositii  ,• 
Sp.  Numerable,  numeral, 
numeraeion,  numerico,  nu- 
merosidad ;  Lat.  Numcra~ 
bilis,  numeralis,  numeralio, 


Numera'lity. 
Nu'merallv. 
Nu'sierary. 
Nusiera'tion. 

Nusie'rick. 

Nusie'rically. 

NuSlERO'siTY. 

Nd'merods. 

Nl'SlEROUSLY. 
Nu'SIEROUSNESS 


To  count  or  tell,  (sc.) 
the  parts  or  portions  ;  to 
count,  to  reckon,  to  tell 
one  by  one,  part  by  part ; 
to  tell,  to  repeat  sepa- 
rately. 
Numerous,  (in  poetry,)— containing  an  appor- 
tionate  number,  succession  or  arrangement  of 
metrical  feet,  of  musical  sounds  or  movements ; 
harmonious. 

Numerate,  v.  Numerator,  n.  are  common  terms 
in  arithmetic. 

See  the  quotation  from  Hutton. 
In  regard  of  God  they  are  numerable,  but  in  regard  I 
they  are  multiplied  i 


1  of  the  i 
Hahewill.  Apologie, 


However,  therefore,  these  were  delivered  by  the  Evan  • 
relist,  and  carry  (no  doubt)  an  ineontroulable  conformity 
unto  the  intention  of  bis  delivery  yet  are  they  net  appheat  le 
unto  precise  uiauorai.to.  nor  stnctly  to  be  drawn  unto  the 
rigid  test  of  numbers.— Broun.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.iv.  c.  12. 

The  blasts  and  undulary  breaths  therof  maintain  no  cer- 
tainty in  their  course,  nor  are  they  numerally  feared  by 
navigators.— Id.  Ii. 

If  we  survey  the  totall  set  of  animals,  we  may  in  their 
legs  or  organs 'of  progression  observe  an  equality  of  length, 
and  parity  a{  numeration.— Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

That  star  is  the  term  of  numeration,  or  point  from  whence 
we  commence  the  account. — Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  3. 

Which  is  concordant  unto  the  doctrine  of  the  numerists, 
and  such  as  maintain  this  opinion.— Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

Of  assertion,  if  numerosity  of  assertors  were  a  sufficient 
demonstration,  we  might  sit  down  herein  as  an  unquestion- 


Mure  tuneable  than  to  i  d.-d  kite  or  harp 

To  add  more  sweetness.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  v. 

,  viz.  The  distriliu- 


Which  seem  to  be  chiefly  I 


H  the 

may  go  follow    Astro- 
courting.— Glanvill.  I 

This  is  the  same  nn 

Which  we  so  lately  i 
The  self-s 


>f  a  train  must  carry  it  , 
and  Vice  only  will  be  wi 
//;/  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  1G. 


do  from  a  cat. — Hudibras.  pt,  i.  c.  3. 

Show  me  the  same  numeric  flea, 

That  bit  your  neck  but  yesterday.— Swift.  To  Dr.Delany. 

We  may  contemplate  upon  bis  supernatural,  astonishing 
writs  particularly  in  the  resurrection  and  reparation  of 
the  same  numerical  body,  by  a  reunion  of  all  the  scattered 
parts,  to  be  at  length  disposed  of  into  an  estate  of  eternal, 
woe  or  bliss.—  South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 


There  is  one  ivmit  ;.  ,7.'/v,  fust  immovable  mover  and  no 
more ;  and  iliereforo  there  is  but  one  movable  neither,  that 
ia  but  one  heaven  or  world. 

Cudu-orth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  -112. 

Yet  two  are  wanting  of  the  numerous  train, 
"Whom  Ion-  my  eyes  have  sought,  but  sought  in  vain, 
Castor  and  Pollux.  Pope.  Homer.  Mud,  b.  iii. 

Every  great  villany  is  like  a  great  absurdity,  drawing  after 


vol.  T.  Ser.2. 
Which  our  brib'd  Jews  so  numerously  partake, 
That  ev'll  an  host  his  pensioners  would  make. 

Dryden.  Absalom  $  AchrlnrJiel. 
I  would,  in  particular,  recommend  this  author's  method 
of  rccollcctinc;  dittos,  by  substituting  letters  for  the  numeral 
cyphers;  and  forming  these  letters  into  words,  and  the 
words  into  verses.— Stewart.  Human  Mind,  pt.  ii.  c.  5.  s.  G. 
On  Coins  the  numerals  are  often  placed  in  retrograde 
order:  which  makes  no  difference  in  the  value,  as  every 
letter  is  appropriated  to  its  number. 

Pinkerlon.  On  Medals,  vol.  ii.  App.  pt.  i.  No.  2. 

It  was  always  found,  that  the  augmenting  of  the  numerary 
value  did  not' produce  a  prepnrtional  rise  to  the  prices,  at 
least  for  sonic  time. — Same,  pt.  ii.  Ess.  3. 

Numeration  is  the  reading  of  any  number  in  words  that 
is  proposed  or  set  down  in  figure: 


/;         '.i 


vol.  i. 


NUMISMA'TICK.  ^      Fr.Nuir.ismattque;  ] 
Nu'mmary.  >  Numisma  ;   Gr.  Nouk 

Nu'MMHiARY.  J  from  j/osuif-ett^tologa 

•  establish  by  law  ;   Gr.  Nou.uftos,   nummus, 


Sicula  pro  VO/JLOS. 

Of  or  pertaining,  relating  to,  or  concerning 
money,  (se.  lugalizcd  or  established  by  law;) 
coins,  medals. 

The  proclamations  relating  to  this  subject  [coinage!  are 
many  of  tnein  very  rare,  and  the  statutes  in  the  hands  of 
but  very  few  i/;ir>//.un,iiie/.  aTiticjuaries. 

Ruding.  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  vol.  i.  Prcf. 

Mr.  Clarke's  theory  concerning  Saxon  money  consists  of 

two  parts,  which  can  be  scarcely  reconciled   to  each  other. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  they  borrowed  their  money  pound  from 

the  Greeks,  and  their  nummary  language  from  the  llomans. 

Id.  III.  p.  309.  Note  z. 

This  is  instanced  in  the  nummulary  talent,  which  was  in 
common  use  by  the  Greeks,  and  according  to  which  the 
Anedo-Saxons  laterl  their  crenlei'  lines,  thai  is,  by  multiples 
of  sixty  pounds.—  Id.  lb.  p.  278. 

NUMP.  )      A  word  not  in  our  older  lexico- 

Numps.  )  graphers  ;  perhaps  from  num.,  used 
as  in  numskull,  (qv.)  and  intended  to  denote  a 
person  so  far  nummed  in  mind  as  to  be — 

A  weak,  silly,  stupid  person. 
Luce.  Farewell,  my  pretty  nump,  I  am  very  sorry 

I  cannot  bear  thee  company. 
Seaum.  #  Fleteh.  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

These  are  villainous  engines  indeed,  but  take  heart, 
flumps  I  here  is  not  a  word  of  the  stocks  ;  and  you  need 
Jiever  stand  in  awe  of  any  more  honourable  correction. 

Parker.  Rep.  of  Rehears.  Tramp.  (1673.)  p.  85. 

NUN,  v.    "\       In  A.  S.  Nonna  ,■  Dut.  Nonne ; 

IWnnf.ky.   >  Ger.  Nunne ;    Fr.  Nonne  ,■    Low 

Nu'nnish.  J  Lat.  Nonna.  Vossius  thinks  the 
word  is  Egyptian,  and  derived  from  the  Heb.  Nm, 
filius.  Erant  enim  nonni  filiorum,  nonna  filiamm 
loco,  (De  Vitus,  c.  6.)  Others,  that  it  is  moni, 
i.  e.  monaclii,  (monks,)  by  the  change  of  m  into  n. 
The  Italians  use  monaca,  and  the  Spanish  monja. 

And  by  com  nonne  thcr,  to  lybbe  in  chaste  lyue. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  222. 

Of  yr  trcpas  byuore  yre  deth  repentant  was  ynou, 

And  rerde  tuo  nonneryes.  Id.  p.  291. 

Ther  was  also  a  nonne  a  prioresse 

That  of  hire  smiling  was  ful  simple  and  coy  ; 

Hire  gretest  othe  n'as  but  by  scint  Eloy. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  113. 

Hire  thoughte  that  a  ladie  shuld  hire  spare 

What  for  hire  kinrede  and  hire  nortelrie, 

That  she  had  lerned  in  a  nonnrrie. 

Id.  The  Rcvcs  Tale,  V.C6. 

All  three  daughters  of  Merwaldus  king  of  Wcstmercians, 
entred  the  profession  and  vow  of  nunnish  virginitie. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  120. 

And  on  a  bed  his  picture  she  bestowes 

As  she  that  wel  foreknew  what  was  to  come. 

The  altars  stand  about,  and  eke  the  nur.n 

With  sparkled  tresses.— Surrey.  Virgilc.  Mneis,  b.  iv. 


loh  sent  their  daughters  0 
within  the  nunneries  there. 
Unlimited.  Historic  of  England,  1 


At  Nevers,  but  few  years  ago, 

Among  the  nuns  o'  tlv*  Visitation, 
There  dwelt  a  parrot,  though  a  beau, 
I  reputation. 

Cooper.  Ver  Vert, 


NU'NCHION.  Browne's  manner  of  writing 
the  word  (noonshun)  has  suggested  that  it  was 
the  name  of  a  meal  or  refreshment  taken  when 
labourers  retreated  to  sAtoi  the  heat  of  noon ;  but 
Cotgrave  (in  vv.  RecirU;  Ressie)  and  Sherwood 
cum  or  nunrheon,  and  speak  of  it  as  an 
afternoon's  repast :  the  application,  however,  of 
noon  in  earlier  times  was  to  a  period  of  the  day 
which  was  subsequently  called  afternoon ;  i.  e. 
after  mid-day  or  meridian  ;  but  still  during  even 
an  increase  of  heat.  Cion,  or  chion  seems  an  easy 
corruption  of  shun  in  speech,  and  the  mode  of 
writing  may  have  been  adopted  in  conformity  to 
our  common  termination  in  cion,  sion,  or  Hon. 
This  repast  is  now  more  commonly  called  luncldon, 
(qv.)  See  also  Noon-,  Nooning,  and  especially 
the  quotation  from  Milton,  b.  v. 

That  harvest-folkes  (with  curds  and  clouted  creame, 
"With  cheese  and  hutter.  cakes  and  cates  ynow. 
That  are  the  yeoman's  from  the  yoake  or  cowe) 
On  sheafos  ni  conn-  we're  ai  time  ,:,,ni, shuns  close, 
Whilst  by  them  merrily  the  bag-pipe  goes. 


When,  laying  by  their  swords  and  trancheons, 
They  took  tiieir  breakfasts  or  their  nuncheons. 

Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

NU'NCIATE.  "V       See  To  Announce.     Lat. 

Nu'nciature.      >  Nunciare,  to   bring  or   bear 

Nb'ncio.  J  something  new.  ATuncius,  from 

reus,  new,  quia  aliquid  novi  apportet. 

One  who  bears  ncics  ,■  who  makes  known  ;  a 
messenger  of  news;  generally  a  messenger,  a 
delegate. 

A  certaine  restraint  was  giuen  out  charging  his  nuncios 
and  legates  (whom  he  had  sent  for  the  gathering  of  his  tirst 
fruites  of  the  benefices  vacant  in  the  realme,)  &c. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  336.  Edui.  II.  an.  1308. 

They  who  knew  him  [Pope  Alexander]  but  little,  had 


during  his  nunciature, 
exceedingly  pleased  with  his  promotion. 

Clarendon.  On  Papal  Usurpation, 
Where  now  the  great  descendant  holds  the  place 
To  unclose  the  gates  of  pardon  and  of  grace ; 
And  all  the  nuneiates  of  th'  ethereal  reign, 
Who  testified  the  glorious  death  to  man. 

Hoole.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  r 

NUNCUPATE,  v.  "|       Fr.  Nuncupatif;  from 

Ni'NCUPa'tION. 

Ninccpa'tive. 

NuNCI'PA'tOHV. 

from  nomen  and  capere,  (Vossius.) 
See  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 
But  images  been  goddes  by  nuncupation,  and  they  been 
neither  liuing  ne  true,  ne  euerlasting. 

Chancer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 
Wherefore  he  determined  rather  to  retourne  with  his  as- 
sured gaine,  then  to  tary  the  nweupnlire  duke's  vnsure  and 
:  victory,  and  so  he  rcculed  again  into  Scotland. 

nail.  Hen.  Vll.m.  II. 


v.  ~\  Fr.  Nuncupatif;  fr 
I  the  Lat.  Nuncupare,  1 
f  mine  vocare,  to  call 
J  name,  to  nominate,  form 


But  how  doth  that  will  [Saint  Peter's]  appear?  in  what 
tables  was  it  written?  in  what  registers  is  it  extant;  in 
whose  presence  did  he  nuncupate  it?  it  is  no  where  to  be 
seen  or  heard  of. — Barrow.  The  Pope's  Supremacy. 

By  his  [Griffith  Powell]  nuncupaton/  will  he  left  all  his 
estate  to  that  [Jesus]  Coll.  amounting  to  018/.  17s.  2d. 

Wood.  Athena?  Oxon. 

These  testaments  are  divided  into  two  sorts;  written,  and 
verOal  or  nuncupative,  of  which  the  former  is  committed  to 
writing,  the  latter  depends  merely  upon  oral  evidence,  being 
declared  by  the  testator  in  eslrewis  before  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  witnesses,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  writing. 


Blackstone.  Commenlai  its, 


NUNDINA'TION.  "  Fr.  Nundinatum,  a  traf- 
ficking in  fairs  and  markets,"  (  Cotgrave. )  Lat. 
N/mdinre,  i.  c.  Noucndina,  fairs  or  marts  held  every 
ninth  day.     Applied  generally  to — 

Trafficking ;  bargaining,  selling. 

Witness  their  penitentiary  tax  wherein  a  man  might  see 
the  price  of  his  sin  beforehand;  their  common  nundiontion 
of  pardons  :  their  absolving  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  al- 
legiance.— Bp.  Bramltall.  Schism  Guarded,  p.  149. 


NUR 
NU'PTIA.,,  adj.  I  Fr.  Nuptial;  U.NuMl*. 
Nu'ptials,  n.  (Sp.Napcial;  Lnt.Nuptialis, 
from  Nuptite,  and  this  from  Nub-ere,  to  cover,  and 
therefore  Nupta  (i.  e.  Nubila,  nubia)  is  femme 
eouvert.  (See  Connubial,  and  Nubile.)  Dr. 
Burgess  contends  that  Nubo  was  really  the  same 
word  as  Nuo,  (the  digamma  merely  changed  into 
&,)  and  originally  signified  annuo,  assentior,  to 
assent  or  consent :  it  is  only  in  composition  that 
iViio  remains  in  the  Latin  language. 

Of  or  pertaining,  belonging  or  relating  to  mar- 
riage or  matrimony ;  connubial. 

The  noun  is  usually  written  with  the  plural  ter- 
mination s.     Shakespeare  writes  it  without. 

Duke.  Shee  should  this  Angelo  liaue  married;  was  affi- 
anced to  her  oath,  and  the  nuptittll  appointed. 

Shakespeare.  Mcas.  for  Mcas.  Act  iii.  ic.  1. 

■ Here  in  cloce  recess 

With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs 
I'.spf.eset!  live  Uec'.t  liti.t  her  nuptial  bed, 

And  heav'nly  quires  the  Hymenaean  sung.' 

Mtiton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

The  Timnlan  bride 

Had  not  so  soon  preferr'd 

Thy  Paranympb,  worthless  to  thee  compar'd, 

Successour  in  thy  bed, 

Nor  both  so  loosly  disally'd 

Their  nuptials.  Id..Samson  Agoniites. 

Around  the  tree  I  rais'd  a  nuptial  bower, 


'I  he  spacious  valve,  with  art  in  u  reticlit,  conjoins, 
And  the  fair  dome  with  polish'd  mailde  shines. 
Pope.  Homer.  OJystey, 

lie   [Earl  Alhclwold]  then  besought 


Contracted  from  Nourish, 
nourire,  (qv. )  Fr.  Nourricc ; 
It  Nutrict.      To  nurse  is  to 

To  foment,  to  foster,  to 
cherish,  to  hearten,  to  encou- 
rage, to  strengthen  or  invigo- 
rate ;  to  support  or  maintain, 
to  sustain,  bear,  train,  or  bring  up.  To  nurse  is 
more  especially  applied  when  that  which  is  nursed 
is  young  or  sickly.  To  nurne  a  child,  a  patient, 
or  sick  person  ;  to  supply  them  with  the  nourish- 
ment, aliment,  care  and  attention  required  by  their 
condition. 
To  the  kyng  of  Hongari  thys  sely  chyldren  tueye 
He  sende  hem  vor  to  nurysy.  It.  Gloucester,  p.  315. 

Thys  children  were  wel  ponge  ysend  to  Solomon  the  kyng 
Of  tile  lasse  Brutaync,  to  ;;ode  noiysyngc 
The  kyng  hem  norysede  wel.  Id.  p.  238. 

Gentille  of  norture,  &r  noble  of  lynage 

Was  non  that  bare  aimure,  that  did  suilk  vassalage. 

/(.  Bruune,  p.  1S3. 


Bigond  the  se  that  \ 


Id.  p.  213. 

the  myddil  of  ghou,  as  if  a 


her  children  —  Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Hire  thoughte  that  a  ladie  shuld  hire  spare, 
What  for  hire  kinrede,  and  hire  nortelrie, 
That  she  had  lerned  in  the  nonnerie. 

Chaucer.  The  Reics  Tate,  ■ 
Why  should  such  spirit  he  nui:,nl  then  by  thought? 


So  they  1 


but  a  continuall  i 


.24, 

not  a  geaste, 


almost  this  fourtie  ye 

rslyngc  in  maister  Bonuice  House. 

Sir  T.  More.   Ilorkes,  p.  1456. 
Understande  therfore  in  thyn  hert,  that  as  a  man  nour* 
terelh  his  Sonne,  eue  so  the  Lord  thy  God  nauiterelh  the. 

Bible,  1551.  Deutcrenomium,  c.  8. 


No,  since  this  soile  which  with  great  spirits  abounds, 
Can  hardly  nurce  her  uurcru':;/.,  all  in  peace, 

Then  let  us  keep  her  bosom  free  from  wounds, 
And  spend  our  fury  in  some  forraine  place. 

Stirling.  To  Prince  IZenru. 


fio  noone  as  Night  hjd  with  her  pallid  how, 
Dcfaste  the  I  eauiy  of  the  shyning  skye, 

And  refta  fiom  men  the  worldes  desired  view, 
She  with  her  nourse  adowne  to  sleepe  did  lye. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quccnc,  1).  iii. 

See  where  he  lyes  inherced  in  the  armes 
Of  the  most  bloody  nursser  of  his  harmes. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  IT. 


"Whom  thus  at  point  prepared,  to  prevent 

A  little  noursling  of  the  humid  ayre, 

A  frnat,  unto  the  sleepie  shtpheards  went. 

Id.  Virgil.  Gnal. 
As  a  had  nurse,  which  fayning  to  receive 

In  her  owne  mouth  the  food  inent  for  her  chyld, 
Wnhhohles  it  to  herself,  and  doeth  deceive 
The  infant,  so  for  want  of  vmirture  spoyld. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  0.  5. 

Some  peasants  not  t'  omit  the  nicest  care, 
Of  the  same  soil  their  nursery  prepare, 
Willi  thai  of  their  pi  intation  :   lest  the  tree 
Translated,  should  not  with  the  soil  agree. 

Drydcn.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  il. 


who  should  preach  to  a 

rds  to  those  that  should 

to  those  that  should 


What  s'muld  we  think  of  a 
nursery  of  trees,  and  propose 
grow  up  straight,  and 
grow  crooked  1 — Jurlin,  Diss.  1. 

— Leave  not  to  vile  weeds 

This  friendly  office  ;  whose  f>lse  kiu.iness  chokes 
Or  starves  the  nurslings  they  pretend  to  shade. 

Dodsley.  Agiicullure,  c.  2. 

NUT,  v.        }       A.  S.  Hnut  ,•  Ger.  Nuss ;  Dut. 
Nut,  n.  I  Noot;  Sw.Noet.   The  Fr.iVeii'.r; 

Nu'tgall.  \lt.Ndce,-  Sp.  JVueza;  from  the 
Nu'tmeg.  I  Lat.  Nux.  Our  own  word,  Hire 
Nu'tmegged.  J  suspects,  may  be  so  called  from 
its  roundness,  Hnott,  in  the  Islandic,  signifying 
globus;  but  Hnoll  in  the  A.  S.  is  smooth,  and  from 
the  smoothness  of  the  shell,  this  fruit  may  have  re- 
ceived its  name. 

Nut-meg,  — •  Fr.  Muguette,  noix  muguette  ;  It. 
Noce  mns'cada  :  Sp.  Nile-  moscada  ,•  nux  moschata ; 
from  the  (musky)  sweetness  of  its  scent. 

And  trees  there  were  great  foison. 

That  baren  nuts  in  hir  season, 

Such  as  menne  nutmegs  call, 

That  swote  of  savor  been  withall—  Chaucer.  B.  of  the  It, 


i  to  put  in  ale 
whether  it  ue  moist  or  stale, 
Or  for  to  lain  in  cofre. 

Id.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  v,  13,693. 


OAK 

ecords  I  my  lesson, 


OAK 


Twixt  faire  and  foule  therfore,  twixt  great  and  small, 
A  louely  nutbrowne  face  is  best  of  all. 

Gascoigne.  In  prayse  of  the  brawne  Beaulie,  Mrs.  E.  P. 

A.  W.  went  to  angle  with  Will.  Staine  of  Mert.  Coll.  to 

Whealely  Bridge-,  and  nuitrd  in  Shotover  by  the  way. 

-4.  Wood.  Life  of  himself ,  [under  1652,)  p.  73. 

As  maybe  also  observed  in  other  vegetable  excretions; 
whose  maggots  rin  terminate  in  flies  of  constant  shapes;  as 
in  the  nutgals  of  the  outlandish  oak. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

New  milk  in  nut-brown  howls  is  duly  serv'd, 
For  daily  drink  ;  the  rest  for  cheese  reseiv'd. 

Drydcn.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  xiil. 

Let  us  imagine  every  wheel  in  this  following  figure  to 

have  a  hundred  teeth  in  it  and  every  -, 


Wi/ums.  Archimedes,  b.: 


While  now  your  hospitable  board 

Willi  cold  sirloin  is  amply  stor'd, 

And  old  October,  nutmeg'd  nice, 

Send  us  a  tankard  and  a  slice. 

Warton.  The  <>.<■/■,,■</  X:yr;;,;;uii's  Verses  for  the  Year  1770. 

NUTA'TION.  Lat.  Nutatio,  from  Nutare,  to 
nod. 

The  nodding,  bending,  dropping,  or  dipping. 

So  from  the  midmost  the  nutation  spreads, 

Round  and  more  round,  o'er  all  ihe  sea  of  heads. 

Pope.  Dunciad,  b.  ii. 

Viol  Mil'j.Tl:  Di  liuur-t,.  !..n..  m;  ;.■>  :.:;i  ;.;;  :;  . ,  !■..:.■  :,i 
grandeur  with  that,  whit  h  slates  the  tides,  adjusts  the 
■nutation  of  the  earth.  &c.—  n\J,(>jir!d.  Memoirs,  p.  101. 


NU'TRIMENtV 

Nutrime'ntal. 
Nctri'tial. 

NuTRl'TlON. 

Nutri'tious. 
Nu'tritive. 
Nu'triture. 
Nutiuca'tion. 


See  Nourish,  and  Nurse 
Fr.  Nutritif;  It.  Nittrimen- 

tale,  nvtrihvo  ;  Sp.  Nutri 
mental,  nutritivo  ,•  Lat.  Ntt- 
trimcnlum,  from  nulrire,  U 


Nutriment, — immediately 
from  the  Latin,  and  ?wurish- 
ment,  corrupted  through  the  French,  are  the  same 
word,  and  have  the  same  meaning. 

Chapman  renders  Awnrepos  uicttjv,  (Horn.  II. 
xiii.  32-!,)  Ceres  nutritions.     See  in  v.  To  Pash. 


■  finiri']  that  in  darts  delights; 

er.  Hymn  to  Diana. 
i  remarkable  teeth,  the  tongue  of  this  animal 


■nulrication;  and  that  ) 


-Brown.   Vulgar  Errours, 


South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  10. 

Fix'd  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot ; 

To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot. 

Or  meteor  like,  flame  lawless  through  the  void 

Destroying  others— by  himself  destroy'd. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Epis.  2. 

Thus  the  Israelites  had  leanness  in  their  bones,  together 
witli  thdr  quails.  I!k  hidden  nutritive  power  of  the  divine 
benediction  being  withheld.— Saut^  vol.  ix.  Ser.  2. 

Never  make  a  meal  of  flesh  alone,  have  some  other  meat 
with  it  of  less  niit/itttrc.— Harvey.  On  Consumptions. 

Tin-'  stomach,  ur.ul  beyond  its  active  tone, 

Hardly  to  nu/rimental  chyle  subdues 

The-  softest  food. 

Armstrong.   The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  ii. 

While  good  Eliza  to  the  fugitives 

Cave  gracious  welcome;   us  wise  Egypt  erst 

To  troubled  Nilus,  whose  nutritious  flood 

With  annual  gratitude  enrich'd  her  meads. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b,  iii. 

NU'ZLE.     See  Nousle. 

NY'DYOT,  i.  e.  an  idiot,  a  nidiot. 


NYMPH.    ^        Fr.    Nymphe;    It.    and    Sp. 

Ny'mphet.     \Ninfa;      Lat.    Nympha ;     Gr. 
Ny'mphish.  J  Ni^>?7.    A  goddess  of  the  waters, 
woods,  and  mountains,  in  the  Grecian  mythology. 
Applied,  generally,  to — 
A  young  woman. 

Ye  nymphs  and  nayades  with  golden  heare, 
That  oft  have  left  your  purest  crista!!  springs 
To  barken  to  his  layea  that  coulden  wipe 


Where  were  ye  nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Clos'd  r.Vr  the  head  of  your  luv'd  Lycidas. 

Milton.  Lycidas. 
And  of  the  nympheti  sporting  there 

In  Wyrral  and  in  Delamere.— Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.ll. 
Thus  having  sung,  the  nymphish  crew, 

Thrust  in  among  them  thronging, 
Desiring  they  might  have  the  due 

That  was  to  them  belonging. 

Id.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymp.  9 
If  chance  with  nymph-like  step  a  virgin  pass, 


There  dwells  below  a  race  ot'demi-gods 
<>i  itumphs  in  waters,  and  of  fawns  in  woods: 
\\  ho  though  not  worthy  vet  in  Heaven  to  livi 
Let  them  at  least  enjoy  that  earth  we  giye._ 


Drydtrn.  Ovid,  Melam. 


O. 


O9  the  vowel,  Wilkins  calls  the  first  and  most 
apert  of  the  Labials,  being  framed  by  an  emission 
of  the  breath,  betwixt  the  lips,  a  little  drawn 
together  and  contracted:  and  B.  Jonson  remarks, 
that  it  is  a  letter  of  much  change  and  uncertainty 
with  us. 

O.      )      Applied  by   Shakespeare  and  others 
Oes.  f  (see  Mr.  Steevens's  Note  in  Midsummer 
Night's   Dream)   to    various    things    shaped   like 
an  o; — the  4to.  edition  of  Bacon  reads  ouches. 


ffoodden  0,  the  very  caskes 
That  did  affright  the  ayre  of  Agincourt. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Ch. 


The  colours  that  shew  hest  by  candle  light  are,  w 
carnation,  and  a  kind  of  sea  water  greene;  and  oe 
Bpangs,  as  they  are  of  nn  great  cost,  so  they  are  of  ] 
glory.— Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Masques. 

Faire  Helena ;  who  more  engilds  the  night, 
Then  all  yon  fierie  oes  and  eies  of  light. 

Shaltespcurc.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  iii.  I 


OAK.  "\  Dut.  ; 
Oa'ken.  I  eiche ;  £ 
Oa'kv.  [  perhaps f 
Oa'ki.ing.  )  Eac-aii, 


OAF.    See  Ait,  and  Ouph.    Oaf  is  a  common 

word  in  the  northern  counties : — a  fool,  a  booby. 

OAK.        "\       Dut.  Eyche,  eeke,    Ger.  Ei/ch, 

Sw.  Eeh  ;    A.  S.  Ac,  ac  ; 

from  Goth.  Axic-an  ;  A.  S. 

;re,  to  grow,  to 

increase;  and  so  called  from  the  bulk  to  which  it 

grows.     See  Toohe,  vol.  ii.  p.  202,  8vo.  edition. 

lie  vel  doung  as  a  gret  ok.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  208. 

Eeches  and  brode  oakes.  weren  blowe  to  the  grounde. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  81. 
Lo  the  oke,  that  hath  so  long  a  norishing 
Fro  Ihe  time  that  it  ginneth  first  to  spring 
And  hath  so  long  a  lif.  as  ve  may  6ee, 
Yet  at  the  laste  wasted  is  the  tree. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  v.  3020. 
Thei  weren  wonte  lightlie  to  slaken  hir  hunger,  at  euen, 
with  ake-harncs  of  okes. — Id.  Boecius,  b.  ii. 
Tombed  ondcrneth  a  goodly  oke. 

With  iuy  grene  that  fast  is  bound: 
There  this  my  graue  I  haue  bespoke, 

For  there  my  ladies  name  doth  sound; 
Beset  euen  as  my  testament  tels, 
With  oken  leaues  and  nothing  els. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  The  Testament  of  Ihe  Hawthorne 
'355 


Then  Abram  toke  downe  hys  tente  and  went  &  dwelled  in 
the  uke-groue  of  Mamre.— Bible,  1551.  Genesis,  c.  13. 

They  tel  us  of  men  turn'd  into  oakes  and  rockes ;  I  tell 
you  of  the  oaky,  rocky,  flinty  hearts  of  men  turned  into 
flesh,  as  Ezekiel  speakes.— Bp.  Hall.  Estate  of  a  Christian. 
Another  kind  of  excrescence  is  an  exudation  of  plants 
jfiined  with  putrefaction;   as  we  see  in  oake-apples,  which 
are  found  chiefly  upon  the  leaves  of  oukes ;  and  the  like 
upon  willowes. — Bacon.  Nalurall  Historic,  s.  5131. 
Clad  in  white  velvet  all  their  troop  they  led, 
Witil  each  an  oaken  ch;.:.;,t  on  his  head. 

Bryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
There  was  lately  an  avenue  of  four  leagues  in  length  and 
fifty  paces  in  breadth,  planted  with  young  oaklings. 

Evelyn,  b.  i.  c.  9.  s.  3. 
oaken  wreath  was  seen 
laurels  of  unfading  green. 

Falconer.  The  Shipwreck,  c.  1 

OA'KUM.  Skinner  writes  it.  ociam,  and  calls 
it,  "  old  cables  untwisted  and  torn  in  pieces;  tow 
or  hemp  wherewith  they  stop  the  seams  of  ships 
to  exclude  the  water." 

In  the  South  seas,  the  Spaniards  do  make  oaJtam  to  calk 
their  shins,  with  the  husk  of  the  coconut,  which  is  more 
serviceable  than  that  made  of  hemp,  and  they  say  it  will 
never  rot.— Dumpier.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  235.  (an.  1686.) 


Around  her  head  a 


OAT 

OAR,  v.  \        A.S.Ar;    Sw.  Aera ;    perhaps 

Oar,  n.     V  from  the  A.  S.  Li i-an  ;   Sw.  JEria, 

Oa'rt.     J  arare,  to  ere,  to  plough,  to  ply.    To 

ply  the  ours  is  a  common  expression  ;  and  Skinner 

suggests   the   Lat.  Arare,  because  it  (the  oar) 

divides  or  cuts  the  waters  into  furrows. 

Oanj, — shaped  or  employed  as  oars. 


'Boue  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oared 
Hiraselfe  with  his  good  amies  in  lusty  stroke 

To  th' shore.  Shukcspeure.   1'cmjitsl,  Act  i 


OBD 


:feet.— Milton.  Paradise  Lot!, 


Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  : 


Haste,  then,  forever  quit  these  fatal  field.;, 
Haste  to  the  joys  our  native  country  yields 
Spread  all  yo 
Nor  hope  the 


Here  all  the  feather'd  troops  retreat, 

Securely  ply  their  oary  feet, 

Upon  her  floating  herbage  gaze, 

And  with  their  tunei'ul  nutcs  resouml  ki  praise. 

Soaurvile,  Fab.  12. 
The  Paladin,  who  felt  the  rubhing  streams, 
Forsook  the  Ore,  and  onr'd  with  nervous  limbs 
The  billowy  brine,  while  in  his  hand  he  bore 
The  anchor's  cable  till  he  reach'd  the  shore. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xi. 

OAT,  n.  )        A.S.  Ate,   aten,   which.    Skinner 

Oa'ten.  f  says,  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  verb, 
Et-an,  to  eat,  because  every  where  the  food  of 
horses,  and  in  some  places  of  men. 

Oat  is  used  for  the  tuneful  instrument  made  of 
the  oat- straw. 

A  fewe 

A,  yeve  that  covent  half  a  quarter  otes; 
And  yeve  that  covent  four  and  twenty  groates. 
Chancer.   The  Sompnourcs  Tale. 


They  lacked  c 

Behynde  the  saddyl.  they  i.tlie  Nctti:!  wvli  haue  a  lytle 
sacke  full  of  ootenicle,  to  ye  entent  that  whan  they  haue 
eaten  the  sodden  llnsshe,  than  they  le\  this  plate  nit  the  hie, 
and  tempre  a  lytle  of  the  oolemele.—Id.  lb.  c.  17. 

But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 


Audi 


>thet 


That  came  in  Neptune's  plea.— M,lt<jn.    Lycidas. 

See  how  the  Muses  mourn 

I'pon  their  oaten  reeds,  and  from  his  urn 
Threaten  the  world  with  tlii>  calamity, 
They  shall  have  ballad*.  Lut  no  poetry. 

Elegy.   Upon  the  Incomparable  Dr.  Donne. 
And  oats  unblest,  and  darnel  domineers, 

Drtfdcu.  Virgil.  Georgia,  b.  i. 

T'nder  hairy  boui-hs  of  pines 

A  rustic  board  he  piles  with  oaten  loaves, 

Dry'd  fruits,  and  chesnuts  ;  buhlinj  ni-h,  a  spring 

Supiuies  their  bev'rage.  Gtuier.  Tin  Atheuaid,  b.  xx. 

OATH,  n.   \       Goth.  Aith;    A.S.  Aih;  Dut. 

Oa'thable.  f  Eed;  Ger.  Kid;  Sw.  Ed.  Of 
unknown  etymology.  (See  Thre  and  II \uhter. ) 
For  the  application  of  the  word,  see  the  quotation 
from  Paley.  Perhaps  from  the  same  root  as 
Aye. 

And  vor  ITarald  addc  hys  nth  yhroke,  that  he  suor  myd 
hys  rygt  honde.— R.  Gloucester,  p.  3JS. 

Therfor  William  the  kyng  did  turne  ageyn  his  oste, 
And  snore  a  grete  othe,  that  he  sitld  ncuer  spare 
Noither  lcfe  no  lothe  nurtheren,  what  so  tbei  ware. 


i  of  he  that  he  knew 


With  othes  grct  he  was  so  s^ 

That  he  was  holden  wood  i 

Chau 

er.  The  Revis  Tale, 

Thus  might  vou  see.  what  s 
To  swere  an  oth:,  which  is  n 

orow  it  dooth, 

ot  sooth.— Getctr.  Cor 

Cass.  And  let  vs  sweare  our  resolution. 

Brut.  No,  not  an  oalh  : 

What  other  oath 

Than  honesty  to  honesty  ingaged 

Actii. 


That  this  shall  be,  or  we  will  fall  for  it. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Ccesar, 

You  are  not  othable. 

Although  I  know  you'l  sweare,  terribly  sweare, 
Into  strong  shudders,  and  to  heauenly  agues 
Th'  immortall  Gods  that  lieare  you. 

Id.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv 

It  is  probable,  that  at  first,  oaths  were  only  uset 
weighty  and  i 


But  whatever  be  the  form  of  an  oath,  the  signific. 


a  r,  cine;  his  favour,  it"  what  we  say  he  fal 
16  be  not  performed." 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  iii. 


OB,  prep.  Vossius  derives  the  Lat.  prep.  Ob 
from  Gr.  Oirrj,  or  two,  or  em,  and  Butler  decides 
for  the  last :  and  observes  that  it  sometimes  merely 
increases  the  signification,  as  dorm-ire,  to  sleep, 
ob-tlormire,  to  sleep  upon  sleep ;  i.  e.  to  sleep 
soundly. 

OB-AMBULA'TION.    Lat.  Obambulatio,  from 

ob-iniibiibne,  to  walk  about. 

A  walking  about,  a  continued  or  repeated 
walking. 

Impute  all  these  obambulalions  and 

quick  aud  fiery  atoms,  which  did  abound 

Gayton.  Don  Qui. 


ght  walks  to  the 

i  our  Don. 

te,  (1654.)  p.  217. 

,  to  sleep 


OB-DORMI'TION.    Lat.  Obdorm 
soundly. 

A  sleeping  soundly;  a  sound  or  continued  sicep. 


OB-DUCE,  v.  \      Lat.    Ob-ducere,    to    draw 
Obdu'cted.         )  over  ;  ob,  over,  and  ducere,  to 
draw. 

To  draw  over,  to  cover  ;  to  conceal. 


No  bird,  o: 

native   colour 
with  feathers, 


face 


the 


terrestrial  ahima 

»f  its  skin  but  man  ;  all  others  are  covered 
ir  hair,  or  a  cortex  that  is  obduced  over  the 
elephants  and  some  sort  of  Indian  dogs. 

Hale.  Origin.  <■/  Mankind,  p.  65. 

left-handed  when  the  liver  is  I 
i-/;</  and  covered  with  thick  ski 
ertuc  to  the  right.— Brown.  I'ulyar  Err. b.iv.c.5. 


1  the  right  side, 


OB- DURE,  v. 

OliDU'RACY. 

Obdu'rate,  v. 
Obdu'ratb,  adj. 

Obdvra'tion. 
Obdu'redness. 
Obdo'keness. 

callous,  insensible. 


Lat.  Ob-dtir-ure  ,  to  harden 
greatly;  ob,  (aug.),  andc/wr- 
are,  to  harden. 

To  harden  greatly ;  to  be 
or  cause  to  be  hard,  firm ;  to 
render  impenetrable  or  in- 
flexible :  — .  stubborn,  obsti- 
nate, unbending,  urn  icMing  : 


yth.  I  will  obdurate  the 
them  to  learne  and  to 
Holy  Ghost  tu  speak  better,  and  to  say  to  this 
will  sutTer  Pharao  to  bee  indurated,  but  1  will 
but  inyea.ynes,  i,ij  softi.es.  whereby  that  I  shall 
shall  bryne  oiler  Turn  to  reiientaunce,  bul 


This  reason  of  his  was  grounded  upon  the 
men's  hearts,  which  would  think,  that   noil 
them,  but  what  was  framed  aeaiu.:  the  inuividual  offender. 
Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  LS7. 
To  what  an  height  of  obduration  will  sinne  lead  a  man, 
and  of  all  sins,  incredulity  1 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Of  the  Plagues  of  Egypt. 
Yea.  to  such  a  height  of  atheous  boldness  and  obduration 


their  greatest  glory,  to  fear  r 


IheJ    1 


r  devil. 


Id.  Ser.  1  Peter,  i.  17. 


hall  it  make  more  obstinate  i 
Some  such  were  obdurate  in 


Pharo 

Barnes.   Workcs,  p.  279. 


lut  what  doe  I  suggest  to  the  obdured  hearts  of  wilfull 
tiers,  the  sweet  and  ej.n-ious  remedies  of  a  loving  fear '. 
■■  preservative  is  for  children,  sturdv  rebells  must  expect 
lerreceits.— Bp.Hall.  Ji,  unity .  f  Prophaueness,  b.  il.  £.11. 


Leo.  A  good  conclusion, — 
The  obduraeie  of  this  rascal  makes  me  tender. 

Beaiun.  *  Field,.  Custom  of  Iht  Country,  Act  iv. 


If  we  be  less  worthy  than  thy 
excuse  is  this  to  the  besotted  world,  that  through  ooaurea- 
uesse  and  infidelity  it  will  needs  perish. 

Id.  Ser.  Acts,  ii.  S7,  38,  40. 

Oh  the  sottishness  and  obdunness  of  this  sonne  of  perdi- 
tion !  How  many  prooles  had  he  formerly  of  his  Master'* 
omniscience—  Id.  Cont.  Christ  betrayed. 

The  ear  is  wanton  and  ungovemed,  and  the  heart  inso- 
lent and  obdurate,  till  one  is  pierced,  and  the  other  made 
tender  by  affliction.— South,  vol.iv.  Ser.  2. 

But  (he  has]  much,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  him  suspect 
and  doubt  that  he  may  deny  it  him.  an  i  icveiige  the  provo- 


O'BELISK.  Fr.  Obelisquc ;  It.  and  Sp.Obe. 
lisco;  Lat.  Obeliscus  ,  Gr.  Oj3eAto-«os,  from  u/SeAos, 
and  that  from  fleKos,  sagitta,  an  arrow.  The  word 
is  sufficiently  explained  below,  and  is  also  applied 
to  a  mark  or  sL-n,  used  in  printing,  shaped  like  a 
dagger. 

The  Kings  of  Egypt  in  times  past  made  of  this  stone 
[Syrenites]  certain  long  baimes  which  they  called  obeliskes, 
and  consecrated  them  unto  the  sun,  whome  they  honoured 
as  a  God;  and  indeed  some  resell,  hlance  they  Carrie  of  sunr.e 
beanies  .  .  .  The  iirst  that  ever  ocean  to  erect  these  obeliskes 
was  Mitres,  king  of  Egypt,  who  held  his  royall  seat  and 
court  in  Hcliopolis,  the  citie  of  the  sunne. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvi.  c.  8. 


sunne-beame,  waxing  smaller  ar.d  smaller,  it  is  with  foure 
faces  brought  up.  to  a  narrow  lop,  and  the  same  is  smoothed 
also  artificially  by  the  workemans  hand. 

Id.  Ammiaiuts,  b.  xvii.  c.  3. 

OBE'SE.  )      Fr.  Obesilc ;   Lat.  Obcsitas,  from 

Obe'sitv.  \  obesus,  pinguis,  crassus,  fat,  gross; 
ob,  and  esus,  from  cd-ere,  to  eat.  Vossius  suggests 
that  it  may  be  :>o  used  because — ad  edendum  aptum, 
eoquc  vescis  animantibus  proprie  conveniens. 
There  seems  little  room  for  doubt ;  ob  (aug. ),  and 
edere,  to  eat,  to  feed  ;  and  -tb-csus,  consequentially, 
fed  much,  fed  higlil)  ;  and  hence, — 

Excessively  fed  or  fat ;  fat  to  a  diseased  ex- 
cess ;  morbidly  fat  or  fleshy.  The  word  is  princi- 
pally used  by  medical  writers. 

The  author's  counsel  runs  upon  his  corpulency,  just  as 
one  said  of  an  over-e/  .v  j.iiest  lhat  he  was  an  Arminian  ; 
grant,  quoth  a  second,  that  he  be  an  Arminian,  I'll  swear  he 
is  the  greatest  that  ever  I  saw. 

Gayton.  On  Don  Quixote,  (loot,)  p.  8. 

On  these  many 
the  chest,  a  phthisis;  on  the  largeness  of  the 


ion-  e  could  not  pierce 
ijloii.  Po'y-Oibion,  5.  IS 


atrophy ; 


■  smallness,  obesity.— Grew. 


OBE'V,  r.  \        Fr.Obeir;     It.  Obcdlre : 

Obe'ibr.  Sp.  Obedecer ;  Lat.  Ob-edire, 

Obe'dient.  (ob,  and  audire,  to  hear,)  to 

Obe'iiience.  hearken  or  listen  to,  to  at- 

Obe'dienti.v.  tend    to;     and,    conscquen- 

Ouedie'ntial.     V  tially, — 
Obedie'ntiahv.  To  follow,  to  observe,  (the 

Obe'uible.  orders  or  commands:)  to  sub- 

Obe'ische,  v.         serve,  to  submit,  to  yield,  to 
Obe'isant.  comply.       Our    old    writers 

Obe'isaxce.  )  used  obcissant  and  obcissance 
immediately  from  the  French.  Obeisance  is  also 
applied  to  an  act  denoting  obedience,  or — 

Submission,  or  subservience;  reverence  or  re- 
spect ;  to  a  bow,  or  courtesy. 
Under  this  obedience,  am  we  echone. 

Piers  Plolihman,  p.  159. 
Ac  it  semeth  nouht  pfitness  in  cytics  for  to  begge 
Bote  he  be  eiciiitiiec/.  to  pryour  othf  to  niynstrc. 
Id.   p.  60. 

What  ncwe  doctrine  is  this?  for  in  power  he  commaun- 
dith  to  uncleue  spirits  &  thei  obeyen  to  him. 

Iliclif.  Mark,  c.  1. 


1551.  It) 


Witen  ghe  not  that  to  whom  ■-■'■.c  jivi  m  tfiou  seruauniis 
to  obeie  to,  ghe  hen  seruauntis  of  that  tiling  to  whifh  plie 
han  ofieiVd ,?  either  of  synne  to  deeth,  either  of  obedience  to 
rightwysnesse.—  Wiclif.  Romaynes,  c.  6. 

To  whosoeuer  ye  comit  yourselues  as  seruautes  to  obey: 
his  seruauntes  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey:  whether  it  be  of 
svnne  vnto  deathe,  or  of  obedyence  unto  righteousnes. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Forwhi  therfore  I  wroot  this  that  I  knowe  ghure  preef 
■whether  in  alle  thingisghe  ben  obedient. —  Wiclif.  2  Cor.  c.  2. 

I  wryte,  that  I  myght  know  the  profe  of  you  whether  ye 
should  be  obedyent.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  whanne  he  was  Goddis  sonne  he  lernyde  obedience  of 
tii  ■?■>  thingis  that  he  suffride,  and  he  broughte  to  the  ende  is 
maad  cause  of  euerlastinge  heelthe  to  alle  that  obeischen  to 
y.yrr..- Wiclif.  Ebrms,c.5. 

And  though  he  were  God' 
dience,  by  tho  t hinges 
periit  and  the  cause  of  eternall  saluation  vnto  all  them  that 
obey  him.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  we  ben  witnessis  of  these  wordis  and  the  Hooli 
Goost  whom  God  gaf  to  alle  obcischynye  to  hym. 

Wiclif.  Dcdis,c.5. 

And  we  are  his  records  e.Vertivn:^  these  thint?es  and  also 
the  IIc'v  Goost  whom  God  hath  giuen  to  them  that  obey 
Jiiin.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 


And  ay  she  kept  hir  fadres 
With  every  obeisance  and  d 
That  child  may  don  to  fadres  reverence 


The  Clcrkes  Talc, 


Id.  The  Persones  Tate. 


She  sayde  :  "  Lord, 
My  child  and  I,  wit 
Ben  youres  i" 
Your  c 


U  lith  in  your  plesan 
hertely  obeisance 

■  spill. 


Take  hede  now  oC  Ihi iv:ih>  :>.viHilm 

This  Troian,  that  so  well  her  please  c 
That  tainoth  him  so  true  ;i.mi  obr.it,  inn. 
So  gentill,  and  so  privie  of  his  doing, 


Id.   The  legend  of  Good  Wo 


In  euery  place,  in  euery  stede. 
Wliat  so  my  lady  hath  me  bede 
With  all  myn  herte  obedient 
I  haue  ther  to  be  diligent. 


faithful!  Catholickes  and  obedient 

rise  vp  in  armour,  and  to  take  the  sign  of  the  holy  crosse 

vpon  them,  to  fight  against  them. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  an.  1206.  p.  S70. 

I  meane  as  thus  lo,  yf  we  of  oure  owne  frowardnes  wrye 
,  but  be  readye  obedienlely  to  fold  we  Ins 


t  blessed  will  and  I 


Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  1365 


fiehrn  thou  in  Hell  ihv  V, vn-;,J-,in,  let  i 
In  Heav'n  God  ever  blest,  and  His  div 
Uuhests  obey,  worthiest  to  be  obey' a 


Milton.  Paradise  Lu, 


That  common  by-word,  divide  et  impcra,  that  is.  set  a 
odds,  and  command,  which  some  men  had  in  their  mouths 
Bhe  condemned,  judging  that  the  force  of  command  con 
t  of  obeyei 


What 

Obedient  ?  can 

To  Him,  or  possibly  His 


Holland.  Camden.  Elizabeth, 


r.:.uti"P  join'd,  if  ye  be  found 


As  there  is  no  power  in  the  world  but  owes  most  naturally 
:.\  n!^d>-  v.tial  subjection  to  the  Lord  of  Nature,  so  even  the 
vill  it  self  is  ii.itiirr.lly  and  essentially  subject  to  the  ilet-.-r- 
Qination  of  the  Lord  and  Author  of  it. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  38. 
[I]  twentie  yeers  haue  bene  your  wife, 

And  home  your  children,  and 
Haue  lou'd  and  liu'd  obediently, 
And  Ynsusnected  stand. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  viii.  c  3S, 


OBJ 

Or,  why  rrlav  wee  not  conceive  that  though  spirits  have 
nothing  material  in  their  nature,  which  that  tire  should  \v..rk 
upon,  yet  by  the  judgement  of  the  Almightie  Arbiter  of  the 
world,  justly  willing  to  torment,  they  may  be  made  most 
sensible  of  paine,  and  by  the  obedible  submission  of  their 
created  nature,  wrought  upon  immediately  by  their  appointed 
tortures.— 2J/J.  Hall.  Cant.  Christ  among  the  Gcrgesencs. 

Love  and  obedience  to  her  lord  she  bore ; 

She  much  obey'd  him,  but  she  lov'd  him  more : 

Not  aw'd  to  duty  by  superior  sway, 

Hut  taught  by  his  indulgence  to  obey.— Dnjdcn.  Eleonora. 

There  is  no  such  way  of  giving  God  the  glory  of  his  infi- 
nite know  In!;;'.',  as  by  an  obeli  e,<  Hal  practice  of  those  duties 
and  commands  which  seem  most  to  thwart  and  contradict 
our  own.— South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  11. 

ful  synod  plac'd ; 

uutce  as  she  pass'd, 

e. — Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.xv. 


TlUTC    ! 


the  Powers 
They  buw'd,  and  mail 
Through  all  the  brazei 

The  eye  must  do  obeisance  to  the  window,  and  discourse 
submit  to  sensation.—  South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  6. 
Yet  to  whate'er  above  was  fated, 

Obcdientlii  he  bow'd  his  soul, 
For  what  all-hnunleons  ll.av'n  created, 
He  thought  Heav'n  only  should  control. 

Cooper.  A  Father's  Advice  to  his  Son. 

OB-FIRM,  v.  "V  Lat.  Ob-firm-are,  {ob,  aug. 
Obfi'rmate,  v.  y  and  firm-are;— firmus,  i.e.  sta- 
Obfirma'tion.  J  bilis,  constant.)  See  Confirm. 
To  strengthen  greatly ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be 
obstinate  or  obdurate. 

They  do  abjirmalc  and  make  obstinate  their  minds  for  the 
constant  suffering  of  death. 

Sheldon.  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  (1610,)  p.  16. 
The  obfirmed  soul  will  hold  out,  and  scorns  so  much  as  to 
look  of  what  colour  the  flag  is. 

Bp.Hall.  Remedy  of  Prophanenesse,  b.  ii.  s.  11. 
The  one  walks  on  securely  and  resolutely,  as  obfirmed  in 
his  wickedness. 

Id.  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  quenched,  Dec.  3.  Temp.  3. 

But  when  Christ  had  been  preached,  all  the  objirmallan 

and  obstinacy  of  mind,  liv  which  (hey  shut  their  eyes  against 

that  light,  all  that  was  choice,  and  interest,  or  passion,  and 

was  to  be  rescinded  by  repentance. 

Dp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  2.  s.  2. 

OB-FU'SCATE,  or^       Fr.  Obfusqaer,  or  of- 

Offu'scate,  v.  tk  adj.   {fusquer;  Lat.  Ob  (aug. }, 

Obfusca'tion.  J  and  fuse-are,   trapu    to 

Offu'sque,  v.  )  tfnoo-K-eiv,     ustulare,     to 

scorch,  to  singe.  Obfusco  is  used  by  Latin 
writers  of  the  Lower  Ages : — to  give  or  have 
the  colour  of  any  thing  scorched;  to  give  a  dark 
or  gloomy  hue  or  colour. 

To  darken,  to  obscure.  Lindsay,  {Complaint 
of  Scotland.)  uses — "  obfusquis  the  beymis  of  the 
sonne."     See  Jamieson.  v 

Whereby  the  fame  of  all  ourestimacion,  whicheall  1;  yoyos 
and  princes  haue  concerned  in  vs.  partly  obteined,  by  the 
vertue  and  prowesse  of  our  noble  ancestors,  and  partly 
atcheued  by  our  owne  peincs  and  forward  aetes ;  shall  now 
tire  o.iliiseole.  vlterh   extinsuished.  and  nothing  let  by. 

Hall.  Ed.  IV.  on.  7. 

So  in  the  sowles  of  men  is  ingenerate  a  lime  of  science, 
whyche  with  the  mixture  of  a  terrcstry all  substaunce  is 
obfuscate,  or  made  darke. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  22. 

If  passion  and  prejudice  do  not  abiiesrote  his  reason  and 
judgment.—  Waterliouse.  Apoloyy  for  Learning,  p.  93. 

;  and  despising  all  vice  and  laziness,  which 
diffame  the  children  of  good  houses. 
Woodroephe.  French  Grammar,  (1623,)  p.  364. 
From  thence  comes  care,  sorrow,  and  anxiety,  obfuscation 
of  spirits,  desperation,  and  the  like. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  1:02. 

Is  this  the  honour  which  man  hath  by  being  a  little  world, 

that  he  hath  these  earthquakes  in  himself,  sudden  .ha'oiiios; 

these   lightnings,  sudden  (lashes;    these  thunders,  sudden 

noises;  these  etdypsrs.  sudden  ojju..enlioiis.  and  darkenings 


•..—Donne.  Devotions, 


OB-JECT.f. 

O'bject,  n. 

Obje'ctabi.e. 

Objection. 

Obje'ctionable. 

Obje'ctive. 

Obje'ctively. 

Obje'ctiveness. 

Obje'ctor. 


state  or  urge,  in  oppositio 


Fr.  Objicer ;  It.  Obbiet- 
tare:  Sp.' Objetar;  Lat.  Ob- 
jic-erc,  objectum,  to  throw 
against,  (ob,  and  jac-ere,  to 
throw  or  cast.) 

To  throw  or  cast  against, 
or  at ;  to  put  or  place 
against,  to  oppose  ;  to  put 
lace  in  opposition  ;    to 


OBJ 

An  object any  thing  put  or  piaced,  laid  or 

lying  against,  (sc. )  the  senses,  the  perceptions, 
the  thoughts ;  any  thing  presented  to  the  thought 
or  mind;  to  which  the  mind  directs  itself,  or 
attends  to  ;  any  thing  proposed  or  purposed,  in- 
tended, aimed  at,  or  kept  in  view. 

Objectionable  is  a  word  in  common  use. 

Y«  Kinges  mother  obiecled  opely  against  his  mariage,  as 
it  wer  in  discharge  of  her  conscience. 

Sir  T.  More.   Wotkes,  p.  GO. 

Because  pilgrymages  be  amonge  other  proues  testifyed  by 
myracles,  the  messenger  clothe  make  obiectian  against  those 
mvra.  des,  partelye  lesi  th'.-y  be  iayned  and  vntrewe,  partely 
ha  they  be  done  by  the  deuill  yf  they  be  done  at  all. 

Id.  lb.  p.  124. 

Theyr  scholasticall  diuinitiemust  make  obiections  agaynst 
euery  truth,  be  it  ueuer  so  playne  with  pro  and  contra. 

Tyndull.  Workes,j>.V\. 

To  thee  no  reason  ;  who  knowst  only  good, 

l;ut  evil  hast  not  tri'd:  and  wilt  object 

His  will  who  bound  us  r  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

This  kind  of  feare  hath  two  eyes  fixed  on  two  divers 
obj'ets,  so  had  this  of  theirs :  one  eye  looked  upon  the  raine 
and  thunder. ;  the  other  looked  up  to  the  God  that  sent  it. 
Dp.  Hall.  An  Holy  Paneyyricke. 

It  is  as  abjectable  against  all  those  things,  which  either 
native  beauty  or  art  afford. 

Dp.  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  145. 

An  embassage  of  the  Treueri  attended,  whereof  Tullius 
Valentintu  was  the  chiefe  man,  a  principal]  firebrand  of 
the  warre:  who  with  a  premeditate  oration  applied  to  the 
Romans  all  thee  t>i  i-dions,  wherewith  mightie  monarchies 
are  vsually  charged.—  Saiitc.    Tacitus.   Historic,  b.  iv.  c.  18. 

And  if  this  one  small  near  piece  of  Nature  still  affords 
new  matter  for  our  discovery  ;  where  or  when  should  we  be 
ever  able  to  search  out  all  the  vast  treasuries  of  abjective 
knowhilge  that  lav.  s  within  the  compass  of  the  universe; 
Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  Ia6. 
;r,  is  not  properly  the  efficient, 
cause  of  the  heavenly  motions, 
immediate  efficient  cause  thereof  being  ,1-extt  i.ai  r/u'iriv, 
soul  and  nature.— Cudwarlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  170. 

Aristotle's  immovable  mover  being  understood  by  him, 
not  to  move  the  Heavens  cITiciently,  hut  only  object  ii  i  !y  and 
finally,  w>  .  euyueim .  as  being  loved. — Id.  lb.  p.  412. 

There  is  no  motion,  quality,  or  operation  of  external 
bodies,  but  what  hath  accommodated  n  to  a  faculty  in  sense 
receptive  of  it:  Is  there  such  a  motion  or  objectieeoe,..  of 
external  bodies  which  producetii  light  or  colour,  figure, 
vicinity,  or  distance  ?  the  faculty  el"  sight  is  fitted  to  receive 
that  ilupros.sion  or  obiecticcness.  and  that  objcctnenc:.s  lilted 
and  accommodated  to  that  faculty.  Is  there  that  no  Hon  or 
obj.ctieei.as  Ilia!  causeth  sounds  .'  the  faculty  of  hearing  is 
lilted  to  be  receptive  of  it,  and  that  obiectiveness  or  motion 
l,,r  whatever  it  is)  fitted  to  make  an  impression  upon  that 
faculty.—  Hole,   iinyin.  of  Mankind,  p.  1. 

Let  the  objector  but  honestly  and  impartially  examine  and 
observe  bin.s,  If.  and  he  will  need  no  other  evidence  ot  tins 
truth  but  his  own  experience  to  satislie  him.  that  all  those 
effects  proceed  from  an  active  regnant  principle  within  him, 
uistoiet  from  the  moles  corporea,  or  the  contemplation 
thereof.— Id.  lb.  p.  32. 

Prayer,  of  all  other  acts  of  a  rational  nature,  does  most 
peculiarly  qualify  a  man  lo  he  a  fit  abject  of  the  divine 
favour,  by  being  most  eminently  and  properly  an  act  of 
dependence  upon  Cod.— South,  vol. ii.  Ser.  3. 

It  ought  not  to  he  the  leading  abject  of  any  one,  to  become 
an  eminent  metaphysician,  mathematician,  or  poet ;  but  to 
render  himself  happy  as  an  individual,  and  an  agreeable,  a 
respectable,  and  an  useful  member  of  society. 
Stctvint.  Philosophy  of  L 


•  Human  Mind,  Introd.  pt.  ii. 


O'BIT.        )      Fr.  Obit;  Lat.  Obit-us,  death, 

Obi'tuarv.  (from  ob-ire,  (se.  supremum  diem,) 
(to  pass  his  last  day,)  to  die.     It  is  applied  to— 

A  ceremony  to  the  dead ;  an  obsequy,  a  funeral 
rite. 

Obituary  is  in  common  use. 

Many  men  s 

To  thee,  renowned  knight,  continual  praise  we  owe, 
And  at  thy  hallow'd  tomb  they  yearly  obits  show. 

Draylon.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13. 
Soon  after  was  a  flat  black  marble  stone  laid,  with  a  little 
infciiption  thereon,  containing  his  [Durel]  name,  title,  and 
obit,  as  also  his  age  when  he  died,  which  was  58. 

Wood.  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

OB-JURGA'TION.  >      Fr.  Objuraver,  -atenr, 
Obju'rgatory.  ) -ation, -aloire  ;  Lat.  06- 

jurg-are,  to  strive  or  contend  against,  (oi,  and 
jurgare,  to  strive;)  consequentially, — 

To  reprove  or  reprobate,  to  rebuke,  to  repri. 
mand,  to  chide  severely, 


K'c? 


OBL 

If  there  be  no  true  liberty,  but  all  things  come  to  pass  by 
inevitable  pecessity,  then  what  are  all  interr 
.  and  i  eprehensioas,  and  expostul 

Bramhalt.  Against  Hobbs. 
Now,  letters,  though  they  be  capable  of  any  subject,  yet 
commonly  they  are  either  nairatnry,  o'.:r  .n:oro.  cnnsola- 
tory,  monitory,  or  congratulatory.—  Howell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  1. 
The  concludes  sentence  brings  back  the  whole  train  of 
thought  to  the  incident  in  '.lie  fust  verse  {Malt.  XV.)  His.  the 
vhhiTyut'ii'i  question  of  the  Pi;  'isees.  and  renders  it  evident 
that  the  whole  sprung  from  that  circumstance. 

Paley.  Evidences,  pt.  ii.  c.  4. 

OBL.VTE,  v.  \     Vr.  Oblation;  It.  Oblaztine; 

Obla'tion.  f  Sp.  Oblucion  ;  Lat.  Oblatio, 
from  oblutum,  past  part,  of  offerre,  to  bring  or  bear 
against,  or  before,  in  presence,  to  present.  See 
Offer. 

An  offering  or  presentment;  generally  used  w  hen 
such  offering  is  made  in  reverence  or  adoration. 

But,  in  conclusion,  both  garrisons  and  the  inhabitants, 
oppressed  with  much  penuiye  and  extreme  f 


them  by  the  Frenche  Kyng  s 


and  oblalcd. 
Nail.  Henry  VI.  an.  31. 
Of  all  things  in  speciall  procure  vs  the  suffrages  and 
blessed  oblacinn  of  the  holy  masse,  "hereof  no  man  lining 
to  well  can  tell  tiie  fruitc,  as  we  ;.  at  here  feel  it. 

Sir  T.  lilore.   li'orkes,  p.  338. 
They  had  beetle  earnestlie  and  manie  times  told,  that 
tinless'e  they  would  be  ba]  not  be  partakers 

of  the  sacred  / 

Holinthsd.  Bistorie  of  England,  b.  v.  c.  21. 
This  oblation  of  an  heart,  fixed  with  dependence  on,  and 
affection  to  him,  is  the  most  acceptable  tribute  we  can  pay 
him,  the  foundation  of  true  devotion  and  life  of  all  re!i„-ion. 
Locke.  Reasonableness  of  Christianity. 
Yet  Hector's  ashes  from  his  urn  she  bore. 
And  in  her  bosom  the  sad  relic  wore  : 
Then  scatter'd  on  his  tomb  her  hoary  hairs, 
A  poor  oblation  mingled  with  her  teares. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  xiii. 

OBLA'TE,  lal.Oblafus,  as  applied  to  figure, 
is  contradistinguished  from  prolate,  ( pro-ferre,  pro- 
latum,)  drawn  out,  extended,  beyond,  (sc.  a  per- 
fect sphere  or  spheroid ; )  and  is  applied,  when  such 
figure  is  opposed  or  stopped  in  its  spherical  forma- 
tion ;  and,  consequently,  compressed.  Hatted, 
(sc.)  at  two  opposite  extremities;  i.e.  at  the  poles. 
The  equilibrium  that  was  supposed  to  be  amongst  t! 
.".,  will  not.  th 


OBL 

Obliging,  —  conferring  or  bestowing  kindness, 
civiiity;  complying,  complaisant ;  having  a  dispo- 
sition to  please  or  gratify. 

Among  the  common  people,  to  obligate  h  the 
more  usual  word. 

See  the  quotations  from  Paley. 

"  Brut,"  he  seyde,  "  thou  art  now  the  best  hody  that  ys, 
For  the  noble  kyn,  of  worn  thou  art.  &  forthi  prowesywis, 
Ych  obltgi  me  to  the,  and  my  kyndom  al  so." 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  12. 

And  bed  hym  alsauf  to  hym  to  Gloncestre  wende. 
Ami  uncle  iivm  oblogocion,  &  costage  hym  gan  sende. 

Id.  p.  391. 

Thei  obliged  them  to  gyue 

Fourti  thousand  pound,  at  his  pes  to  lyne. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  88. 

P..  said  his  slcille.  "  lordyngcs,  this  is  resoun 
Bitwex  vs  if  ;,e  w:l!e  in.ik  o'.iiyacioun, 
1  hat  I  he  pour  aller  brother  &  ge  in  my  bandoun. 
That  non  faile  other."  Id.  p.  1C2. 

And  therefore  we  oblige  and  binde  us  to  our  frendes,  for 
to  do  all  his  will  and  his  commanndements. 

Chaucer.  Tale  of  Mclibeus. 

For  to  make  oure  obligation  and  bond  as  strong  as  it  liketh 

unto  youre  goodnesse.  that  we  moun  falfille  the  will  of  you 

and  of  ray  lard  Melibee— Id.  lb. 

He  sayd  lie  wolde  pardon  them  of  all  their  trespaces,  and 

quite  the  of  the  gret  some  of  money,  that  they  wer 

■nio  hym  by  cblygaeion  of  olde  tyme. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Crongclc,  vol.  i.  c.  46. 


OBL 


And  if  the  condition  be  possible  at  the  time  c 
and  afterwards  becomes  impossible  by  the  act  of  God,  the 
act  orlaw.  or  the  act  of  t:  ■_-  the  penalty 

of  the  obligation  is  saved;  for  no  prudence  or  forea.ght  of 
the  obliger  could  guard  against  such  a  contingency. 

Btackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  20. 

OBLIQUE.  "J  Fr.  Oblique;  It.  Obbliquo ; 
Obi.iqia'tion.  i  Sp.  Obltquo  ,-  Lat.  Obliquus ; 
Obm'qcelt.  (of  unsettled  etymology;  the 
Obli'qlity.      )  Gr.  Ao|or,   (which    Marlinius 


signification,  from  i\fx-ea>, 


.  i.,h-  r.  i.Hc 


being  1 


1 
compelled  ..as  hath  beene  declared)  to  giue  ouer  both  his 
crowne  &  scepter  to  that  antichrist  of  Rome  for  the  space  of 
flue  daies,  &  as  his  client,  vassall,  feudarie  &  tenant  to 
rcceine  it  againe  of  him  at  the  hands  of  another  cardinall 

bound  obKguiorilte,  both  for  himselfe  and  his  suc- 
Martyrs,  p.  230.  K.John.  Let.  to  Ihe  Pope. 


Were  it  I  thought  death  vnenac't  would  ensue 

I    ■  -"-(,   a: 

The  worst,  and  not  perswade  thee  ;  rather  die 

Deserted,  then  oblige  thee  with  a  fact 

Pernicious  to  thy  peace— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  t>.  ix. 

:ed  an 

the  eai 


prefers,)  has  the  : 
to  incline. 

Inclining,  bending,  diverging,  sloping ;  deviating 
from  a  right  line,  from  right ;  from  rectitude. 

At  Paris  the  sunne  riseth  two  houres  before  it  riseth  to 
them  under  the  equinoa;  a  two  houres 

aller  them,  by  means  of  the  obliquilit  at  the  horilon. 

Hackiuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ill. 
FBI  that  the  love  we  bear  our  friends, 
Though  ne'er  so  strongly  grounded, 
Hath  in  it  certain  oblique  ends, 
If  to  the  bottom  sounded. 

Brayton.  Tlte  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymphal  3. 
His  natural  affection  i 
oblique  but  weak  :  for  no 
a  brother  less. — Maker.  Sen.  I.  an.  1135. 

On  each  side  four  continual  watch  observe, 
And  under  one  great  captain  jointly  serve, 
Two  fore-right  stand,  two  cross,  and  fc 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island, 


Should  aske  the  blood  and  spirits  he  hath  infus'd 
In  man,  because  man  hath  the  flesh  abus'd. 

B.  Jonson.  An  Elegit. 

,pt.i.c.3. 

Herein  according  to  common  anatomy  the  right  and 
transverse  fibres  are  decussated,  by  the  obliek  fibres. ;  and  60 
must  frame  a  reticulate  and  quincuncial  figure  by  their 
.—Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  S. 

[Your  schools]  with  one  confederate  voice  assert. 

That  matter  by  necessity  descends 

In  lines  direer,  yet  part  obliquely  tends. 


Others  decry  them 


;  Judaical  law.  partly  ceremonial, 
"  ire  either  nov 

c,  nv-  nient 


tlv  judicial;  and  therefore  either  now  unlawful!,  or, 
iblijalorrf,  nor  conveniei 
Bp.  Hall  Cases  of  Conscience,  Bee.  3.  Case  8. 


There  can  be  no  such  thing  in  Nature  as  an  honest  an 

lawful  urn     hat  i.  i-  in'.iinsically  evil,  and  imports  in  it  a 
,  nit  i.  not  to  be  taken  oft",  or  separated  from  i 


the  poles,  so        i  win  not  rcist,  therefore,  whatever  it  is,  either  of  divine 
the     ot  i  .t  you  may  lay  upon  me;  but  will 

iter-     forthwith  set  down  in  writing,  as  you  request  me,  that 
silence  presented  itself 


till  the  water  rise  at  the  equator  and 
as,  by  a  greater  height  at  the  equator 
greater  gravity  at  the  poles;  and  till,  b; 

mediate' height  in  the  intermediate  places,  the  whole  earth     voiunt 
become  of  an  oblate  spheroidal  form,  w  hose  diameter  at  the     to  me, 
equator  will  be  the  greatest,  and  the  axis  the  least,  of  all  ; 
tne  lines  that  can  pass  through,  the  center.  i      Which  truly  I  should  fear,  but  t'.iat  it  is  the  natural  pro- 

Jlaclaurin.  Sir  I.  Newton.  Phil.  Diss.  b.  iv.  c.  4.     pcrrv  of  the  same  heart,  to  be  a  gentle  interpreter,  which  is 
^r,r    iimilimmu        I     i    ^,  l   ,  .      l      i       *        En  li'ul.1  ■  .  IIS,  p.  453. 

OBLATUA'TION.     Lat.  Oblatrare,  to  bark  at. 

See  L.ituant.  He  tels  them,  Gal.  v.  2.  that  Christ  shall  profit  them 

A  hnrliino-    •smrlinrr  at  •    .1  railinp-   <srnlrlin<r  '  nothing;  upon  this  ground,  that  Christ  coming,  as  the  sub- 

A  barkm     snanm=  „t     a  ran  n        Mnc.  ^  f  u  t.; u  ;<|  :„,. „,,..„..  <1M  conseqlleIltlv 

The  apostle  feares  none  of  these  currish  oblatrat,o»<:  hut     s,,.  .,      rilJll  Ul  the  „,„  , :,„,„  of  ,llosc  institutions. 

contemning  all                                                                           he  Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 

finds  them,  a  froward  generation. 

Bp.Hall.  Sermon  preached  to  Ihe  Lords.  <     i.  No  power  can  oblige  any  farther  then  it  can  take  cog- 

„.,„,,„»,       ,,      ^,,             .        ,,  nizance  of  the  offence,  and  inflict  penalties,  in  case  the  per- 

OBLECTA'TION.       Fr.  Oblecler,    to   obhetnte,  f.,n    oblhed   does    not    answer  the    obligation,   but  offends 

io  rejoice.    Obleclation,  delight,  (Cotgrave.)    Lat.     against  it— South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  5. 
Oblectare,  to  rejoice  or  delight.     See  Delectable.  ' 

Joy,  pleasure. 

Then  if  every  oblectalion  of  synne  shal  be  done  away  by 

wepinge  teares,  it  may  welft  shoureor  anode 

of  them  wherewith  the  hene  cf  svnncs  shal  he  washed  aiv.r;, 

PMer.  SeuenPsalmes.Pt.e. 

A  man  that  hath  not  experienced 

innocentive  piety,  the  Bin 

jnfluenciesof  the  spirits,  and  the  ravishitigs  that 
from  above  do  shoot  abroad  in  the  inward  man.  v 
believe  there  are  such  ohleclations  that  can  be  hie 
uess.—Feltham,  pt.  ii.  Res.  66. 

OBLI'GE,  v 

Oblioe'e. 

Obli'gement. 

Obli'ces,  or 

Obli'gor. 


If  Mr  Hogarth  did  not  commence  direct  hostilities  on  the 

latter,   [Mr.  Wilkes.]   he  at  lea>t  oi,t„,uely  gave  the  first 
offence  ly  an  attack  no  ti  "I  that  gentle- 

man.— Ii  Vyo/e.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  4. 


Obli'cinolt. 
Obligingness. 
O'bligate,  t). 
Obliga'tion. 
O'bligatorv. 
Oblicatowly. 
tially,— 


Cav.  modest,  artless,  beautiful  and  young, 

Slow  to  resolve  ;   in  resolution  strong; 

To  all  obliging,  yet  reserv'd  to  all. 

WM.  Pastorals,  Eel.  i 

'Tis  all  in  vain,  deny  it  as  I  will, 

"No,  such  a  -eriius  n-ver  can  lie  still;'' 

And  then  far  mine  ..i'.Vne.'v  mistakes 

The  first  lampoon  Sir  Will  or  Bubo  makes. 
Pope.  Prologu 

IT  obligingness  and  doing  good  in  one's  generation  do  not 
endear  a  man  to  those  that  know  him.  do  not  en  a  him  to 
their  love  and  aha  at:, aw.  what  thir-i  in  the  world  is  there. 
that  is  likely  to  do  it  i— Sharp,  vol,  i.  Ser.  J. 


I      Few  fear  obliquity  of  mind.— Co«on.  Pleasure,  Vision  2. 

j      OBLITERATE,  v.  )      Fr.  Oblilerer ,  It.  Obli- 
'      Obliteration.  )  terare ;     Sp.    Obliterar ; 

Lat.  Obliterate,  quod  est  oblinendo  delere  atque  in- 
ducere;  Vossius,  (in  v.  Libra,)  who  (in  v.  Oblilero) 
j  has  no  doubt  that  obliterare  means  .t.eris  aliqnid 
sup,  rducere,  ut  priorcs  deleantur. 

To  deface,  to  efface ;  to  blot  out,  rub  or  wear 

my  the  form  or  figure  of. 
1  do  not  douht  but  that  the  image  which  the  soul  per- 
ceives is  that  in  tl.c  eye.  and  not  any  other  corporeally 
pruducted  to  i  .    a  here  colour  and  figure 

strangely  I  obliterated.) 

More.  The  Immortality  of  Ihe  Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 


.  .7.1   Sitircs. 


Fr.  ObKger;  It.  Obi 

Sp.  Obli.jnr;    Ut.Oblp.are,        A  m,n  ia  ^u  to  be  obliged,  "when  he  is  urged  by 

{Ob,  and  tig-arc,  to  bind  ;   L>r.    violent  motive  resulun  ;  ..i  another." 

Atry-eif.)     See  Disor.Lir.E.       i  Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.ii.0. 

To  bind,   to  constnin,  to 


om  this  account  of  obligation  it  follows  that  we  can 

force,    to    compel;     to    bind,     be  Ig,  I  ut  what  we  ourselves  are  to  gain  or 

hold,  or  cause  to  be  beholden,     lo°M  !  imethmg  hy ;  for  nothing  else  caa  be  a  "violent 
(by  somrt  act  of  kindness  or    m,l,ive"  ">US'--H-  •">• 

service  ; )  to  gratify,  to  lay  |  The  various  duties  which  have  now  been  considered,  all 
under  or  impose  a  debt  of  agree  with  each  other  in  one  common  quality,  that  of  being 
»«V».,Jlo  „„A  „„„„=„„„„  obligatory  on  rational  and  voluntary  agents;  and  they  are 
gratitude;  and,  consequen-  a„  ^jomed  by  the  same  authority,-*,  authority  of  eon. 
I  science. — Stewart.  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
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brain,  with  the  current  of  tile  animal 
spirits  into  the  nerves. —  Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Considering  the  many  mutations  and  casualties  of  wars, 

transmigrations,  especially  tiiat  of  the  general  flood,  there 

.  .  ilileretion  of  alt  those  monuments 

of  antiquitv  that  immense  aces  precedent  at  some  time  have 

yielded.— f/afc.  Orijin.  of  Mankind,  p.  138. 

I  The  sin  of  Judah  is 
hearts:  as  if  their  1 
scarce  be  obliterated. 

Br.  ll'hMg.  On  the  Fire  Points,  Dis.  3.  c.  3. 1.  5. 
That  plea  refuted,  other  quirks  they  seek— 
Mercy  is  infinite,  and  man  is  weak  \ 
The  future  shall  obliterate  the  past, 
And  Heav'n,  no  doubt,  shall  be  their  horne  at  last. 

Copper.  Truth. 

Cause,  from  being  the  name  of  a  particular  object,  has 

become,  in  consequence  cf  the  obliteration  of  that  original 

ion,  a  remarkable  abbreviation  in  language. 

|       Beddoes.  On  the  Nature  of  Mathematical  Evidence,  p.  96. 


OBL 

OBLPVION.     ^      Fr.   Oblivion;    It.   Obbli- 

Otjli'vious.  >vione;    Sp.    Oblivido  ;    Lat. 

Obliviousness.  J  Oblivio,  from  obliviscor ;  and 
this  (Vossius)  from  the  ancient  liviseor;  Mar- 
tinius  forms  it  from  ohlivi,  the  preterperfect  of 
obtinere,  to  blot  out,  to  obliterate;  quia  quorum 
obliviscimw;  ea  velut  obliscuntur  Ut  legi  non  qucant. 
And  it  is  applied  to — 

Effacement  or  obliteration  from  the  mind  or 
memory;  forgetfulness;  dismission  from,  negation 
or  privation  of  memory  or  remembrance. 

Wnlehe  tynge  bare  of  obtiuion 

The  name,  and  that  was  by  reason, 

That  where  on  a  finger  it  sate, 


i  the  fresh 

of  my  follies,  than  content  to  cancell  them  in  obtiuion  by 
discontinuance.— Gascuigne.  To  the  Youth  of  England. 
But  I  dwell  here  nowe  in  a  schoole  of  obliuinusncssp. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  an.  1555.  Latimer  §  Ridley,  p.  15G5. 
Pensifcness  and  obliuiausnesse  made  them  ignorant  in  the 
thy »g  that  they  knew.—  Udal.  John,  c.  13. 

I  wonder  what  obliviousness  is  come  vppon  hym,  thai  he 
SO  cleaueth  vnto  the  doctors,  whome  lie  aflinned  before 
eytlier  to  make  no  mention  of  it,  or  els  very  seldome. 

Fryth.   Workes,  p.  51. 
But  such  as  neither  of  themselves  can  sing, 

Nor  yet  are  sung  of  others  for  reward, 
Die  in  obscure  oblivion,  as  the  thing 
Which  never  was,  ne  never  with  regard, 
Their  names  shall  of  the  later  Age  be  heard. 

Spenser.   The  Ruines  of  Time. 
But  wherfore  let  we  then  our  faithful  friends, 
The  associates  and  copartners  qf  our  loss, 

And  call  them  not  to  share  with  us  their  part, 

In  this  unhappy  mansion.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

Wher's  your 


;  you,  sir.  I  was  „l,l, 
Veaum.Sf  Flctch.  Knight  of  the  Burnitr 
Let  dark  oblivion,  and  the  hollow  gr; 
Content  themselves  on 


Upon 


oughts  to  have. 

Death  of  my  Lady  Rich. 

ing  sorrow  flows  ; 


k.iii 


Down  her  pale  cheek  new  strea: 

Till  soft  oblivious  shade  Minerva  spread, 

And  o'er  her  eyes  ambrosial  slumber  shed. 

Rope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xi 
In  England  for  many  years  past,  this  doctrine  has  su 
to  complete  oblivion,   excepting  as  a  monument  of  t 
the  learned.— Stcu-art.  Philosophical  Essays,  Ess. 


OB-LONG,  adj.\      Fr.  Oblong  •    It.  Oblungo  ; 

O'blong,  n.  )  Sp.  Oblongo  ,■  Lat.  Oblongus ; 

06  (aug.),  and  longus,  long,  the  length  exceeding 
the  breadth  ;  and  thus  longer  than  broad  or  wide. 
Savile  (see  the  quotation  from  Gordon)  renders 
the  Lat.  Oblongus,  not  oblong,  but  long  ;  and  Hol- 
land, in  Pliny  and  Livy,  long,  and  long-fashioned. 

Britain  is  by  Livy  and  Fabius  Rusticus,  compared  in  shape 
to  an  oblong  shield,  or  a  broad  knife  with  two  edges. 

Gordon.  Tacitus.  Life  of  Agricola. 

The  best  figure  of  a  garden  is  either  a  square  or  an  oblong, 
and  either  upon  a  flat  or  a  descent ;  they  have  all  their 
beauties,  hut  the  best  1  esteem  an  oblong  upon  a  descent. 

Sir  Win.  Temple.  On  Gardening. 


But  with  regard  to  nature,  it 
n  the  squares  ami  ohhmqs  and  •  e rait  lines  oi  ou: 
Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 


O'BLOQUY.  )     Lat.  Obloquiufn,tromob-bqui, 

O'blocutor.     f  to  speak  against,  to  gainsay. 

A  gainsaying;  ill  or  evil  saying,  calumny;  de- 
traction ;  reproach.  And  see  the  quotation  from 
Barrow. 


i late  before, 
'orkes,  p.  44. 


There  be  dyverse  [obheu/ors]  which,  by  report 
enemyes,  saye,  that  he  would  never  have  set  forth 
thinges  as  he  promysed.—  Bale.  Pref.  ioLeland's  Itin 

Think  you  not  then,  poor  women  had  not  need 

Be  well  advis'd,  to  write  what  men  should  read  ; 

When  being  siient,  but  to  move  awry 


Doth  c 
Draiitt 

For  the  word 
according  to  so 
to  may  compri: 


Countess  of  Salts 


To  i 


.  doth  signirie  all  kind  of  o!.u<nu/,,  and 
der,  harsh  censure,  reviling,  sculling, 
speaking  against  our  neighbour;  but 
acceptation,   and  according  to  peculiar  use,  it 


OBS 

it  was  his  [Borromeo]  destiny  to  render  to  his  people  those 
great  and  splendid  services,  which  excite  public  applause  and 
gratitude  ;  and  to  perform  at  the  same  time  those  humbler 
duties,  which,  though  p.jrh.ips  more  meritorious,  are  more 
obscure,  and  sometimes  produce  more  oo.'ooui/ than  acknow- 
ledgment.— Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  iv.  c.  I. 

OB-LUCTA' TION.  Lat.  Obluctatio,  from  ob- 
luclari,  to  struggle  against — oh,  and  luctari. 

A  struggling  or  striving  against.  The  same 
author,  (Fotherby,)  in  the  same  work,  also  uses 
lactation.  "  A  diligent  lactation  and  contention 
with  ourselves,"  (p.  418.) 

He  hath  not  the  command  of  himself  to  use  that  artificial 
obluetalion,  and  facing'  oitt  of  the  matter  which  he  doth  at 
other  times.— father by.  Atheum.  (1022,)  p.  125. 

OB-MUTE'SCENCE.  See  Mute.  Lat. 
Obmutesccns,  pres.  part,  of  ob-mutescere,  to  be- 
come dumb  in  speech. 

Dumbness  of  speech. 
OBut  a  vehement  fear  naturally  produceth  oomulescence ; 
and  sometimes  irrecoverable  silence. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

Compare  Christianity  as  it  came  from  Christ,  with  the 
same  religion  as  ii  toll  into  other  hands  ;  the  hair  shirt,  the 
watching*,  the  midnight  prayers,  the  obmulesceiiee,  the 
gloom  and  nioi  miration  of  religious  orders,  and  of  those  who 
aspired  to  religious  perfection. — Palsy.  Evidences,  pt.  ii.  c,2. 

OB-NO'XIOUS.  )     htA.Obnoxitos,obnoxiows; 

Obno'xiousness.  )  ob  noxam  poena;  obligatus ; 
subject  to  punishment  for  a  fault  or  crime.  See 
Martinius. 

Subject,  liable,  or  exposed,  to  punishment ; 
generally,— subject,  liable,  or  exposed;  faulty,  of- 
fensive ;  blamable. 

Think  but  how  poor  thou  wast,  how  obnoxious, 

■Whom  a  small  lump  of  flesh  could  poison  thus. 

Sonne.  On  the  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

But  made  hereby  obnoxious  move 

To  all  the  miseries  of  life, 


Mtil»u.  Samson  Ayoiiii 
v., -11    know  our  v.  o.'iltn 


But,  oh,  ye  tutelar  spirits,  ye  well 

deadiy  machinations,  and  our  miserable  obnoxious/,*. 

Bp.Hall.  The  Invisible  Wuih 

Every  man  is  loath  to  be  an  informer,  whether  out 

envy  of  the  office,  or  out  of  the  conscience  of  his  0' 

noxiousness. — Id.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  2.  Case  i 

Their  earthly  mould  obnoxious  was  to  Fate, 


Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  pt.  i. 

Our  obnoxiousness  to  the  curse  of  the  law  for  sin,  had  ex- 
posed us  to  all  the  extremity  of  misery,  and  made  doatli  a* 
due  to  us,  as  wages  to  the  workman.— Sui'lb,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  6. 


To  i 


'  indulge;  'tis  fit  besides,  that  man, 
tange  obnoxious,  be  to  change  inur'd. 

A  rmstrong.  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health, 


Lat.    Obnubilare,    to 
cover  with  clouds,   (nu- 


OBND'BILATE,  v 

Obnubilation. 
bibus.)     As  the— 

Fr.  Obmbilcr, — to  obnubilate, — make  cloudy, 
obscure  or  darken,  as  clouds  do  the  sky,  (Cot- 
grave.  ) 

If  they  [his  vertues]  he  like  a  clear  light,  eminent ;  they 
will  stall  him  with  a  but  of  detraction  :  as  if  there  were 
something  yet  so  foul,  as  did  obnubilate  evai  the  brightest 
glory. — Fellham,  pt.  i.  Resolve  50. 

Let  others  glory  in  their  triumphs  and  trophies,  in  their 
obiiubil, //im>  of  bodies  coruscaut ;  that  they  have  brought 
fear  upon  champions. —  Waterhouse.  Apoloyic  for  Learning. 

OBRE'PTION.  Lat.  Obrepere,  to  creep  slily ; 
(ob,  aug.  and  repcre,  to  creep. ) 

Fr.  Obreplion, — -'brrption,  *he  creeping  or  steal- 
ing to  a  thing  by  crafty  means ;  the  getting  or 
obtaining  thereof  by  dissimulation  or  private  cou- 
scnage,  (Cotgrave;)  who  also  uses  the  adjective 
obreplitious  in  v.  Obreptice  ,■  and  Delpino,  in  v. 
Obrepticio. 

Sudden  incursions  and  nhrvpllans,  sins  of  mere  Ignorance 
and  inadvertency. — Cudworth.  Sermons,  p.  81. 

/ne. 


Varro  says,  of  sccrva  .-  Ea  dicta  ab  sccevd,  id  est, 
sinistra,-  quod  qua!  sinistra  sunt,  bona  auspicia 
existimantur,  (De  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  vi. )    In  common 


Abominable,  inauspicious ;  offensi 
The  guilty  serpents,  and  obscener  beasts, 
Creep,  conscious,  to  their  secret  rests; 


ill  sights  removes  out  of  the  way. 

Cowley.  Hymn  to  Light. 


The  M.r.oroihs,  :,nil  Uohbhilral  Scholiasls 


'.  Apology  for  Sinccly;.tnuus. 

id  escape  obsceneness,  and 

mil  hollos  siglttlicauce. 
B.  Jcuson.  DiscoiLnei. 


The  Heathen  Toets  i;   ! 
and  supplicate  these  idoles,  and  dis 
alogies, 


Obscene  ,■     It.  Osceno  ,■ 
Obsceno  ;    Lat.  Obscenus ; 
etymology.    Vos- 
and  Martinius  collect  the 
opinions  of  preceding  writers.      Ob,  is  negative. 
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OBSCE'NE.  ~\  Fr, 
Obsce'nely.  1  Sp.  O 
Obsce'neness.  ("ofunt 
Obsce'nitv.      )  sius  a 


11  their  gene 
Prynne.  Histrio-Masiix,  pt.  i.  Act  iii.  SC.  1 
Sudden,  our  bands  a  spotted  pard  restrain  ;_ 
The  boar's  obscener  shape  the  god  b 


Then, 


t  lofty  1 


turner.  Odyssey,  b. 
im,  the  matron  ty'd 
t,  and  obscenely  dy'd. 

Pill.  Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  : 


Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  0. 

OBSCU'RE,  v.  ~)  Fr.  Obscurcir ;  It.  Oscu- 
Obscu're,  adj.  1  rare  i ;  Sp.  Obscurccer ;  Lat. 
Obscc're,  n.  I    Obscurare,    from   obscurus  ; 

Obscu'rely.  \ob,   and    (obsolete)    scurus, 

Obscc'reness.  I  from  er/asipos,  and  this  from 
Obscu'rity.  <mm,  umbra.      (Sec  Vossius, 

Obscc'ration.     J  and    Sclieidius    in    Lennep, 
p.  899.) 

To  dim  or  darken ;  to  cloud,  to  hide,  to  be  or 
cause  to  be  gloomy  ;  less  distinguishable  or  dis- 
cernible ;  difficult  to  be  perceived  or  discovered. 
The  adjective  is  also  applied  as  equivalent  to — 
Unknown,  unnoticed ;  mean,  base. 
Loue  is  right  of  such  nature — 


:  bright. 


Chaucer.  Bom.  of  the  Rose. 


rtoliohl  and  I  shMl  now-  the  cloude  remoue 
Which  ouercast  thy  mortal  sight  doth  dim  : 
Whoes  moisture  doth  obscure  all  thinges  abouc. 
Surrey.   Viigile.  ^E, 


And  therefore  [he]  euer 

waye  sonic  rtdugc  at  suuo 

so  laboured  to  set  his  wordes  in 
fashion  that  he  rnighte  haue 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  554. 

Bast.  I  must  not :  'twill 

'ut.  Howi  there's  bad  lid 

Beaum.  (j-  Field 

reak  his  heart  to  hear  it. 
ngs:  Imusto&Mi/reandliearit. 
Maid  of  the  Mill,  Act  iv.  sc.l. 

Boy.  I  must  be  plain  the 

lis  thin  vail  cannot  obseui 

Id 

i,  come  I  know  you  are  Maria: 
e  you. 
The  Little  Thief,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Oft  on  the  bordering  deep 

Encamp  their  legions,  or  wall  ol,»ctnc  wing 
Scout  farr  and  wide  intu  the  realm  of  night, 
Mcoriuog  surprize.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  Ii. 

. Who  shall  tempt  with  wand'ring  feet 

The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyss, 

And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 

His  uncouth  way.  Id.  Ii. 

The  body  of  Richard  after  many  indignities  and  reproaches 

the  dilutes  ..lid   obsequies  of  the  common   people   towardB 
y  rants)  was  obscurely  buried.— Bacon.  Henry  VII.  p.2. 
Thou  may'st  in  after  ages  live  esteem'd, 

These  shall  entomb  those'  eyes,  that  have  redeem'd 
Me  from  the  vulgar,  thee  liom  all  ohscureness. 

Daniel,  Son.  41.  To  Delia. 
These  questions  of  predestination,  being  perplexed,  thorny, 
ml  tiou  Je>oinc  through  their  obscurcness,  may,  without  all 
letrimeut  of  salvation,  be  either  unknown  or  discussed. 

Bp.  Hall.  Via  Media.  The  Way  of  Peace, 


Thi  -if;* 


/  dost i 


:  friends  thy  kindness,  born  but  to  deceive  thee. 

Drayton,  Idea  10. 
Understanding  hereby  their  cosmical  discent,  or  their 
etting  w  hen  the  sun  ariseth,  and  not  their  heliacal  obscura~ 
Ion,  or  their  inclusion  in  the  lustre  of  the  sun. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  3 


OBS 


ODS 


OBS 


Hit  fief}'  cannon  did  their  passage  guide, 

And  following  smoke  <>'■•'■<■ ■, ■',.'  th  m  troru  the  foe  : 
Thus  Isra./l.  safe  from  the  F..;>  pii.m's  pride, 
By  flaming  pillars  and  by  clouds  did  go. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
Now  bolder  fires  appear. 
And  o'er  the  palpal)!'.-  trwirswont  sport, 
Glaring  and  gay  as  falling  Lucifer. 

Pom/ret.  Dies  Xovissima 
"When  all  the  instruments  of  knowledge  are  forbid  to  do 
he:r  office,  ignorance  and  obscurity  must  needs  be  upon  the 
i-hole  soul.— South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 
But  the  dark  mantle  of  involving  time 


In  solitude,  may  I,  obscurely  safe, 

Deceive  mankind,  and  sti_-.il  thru  ugh  life  along, 

As  slides  liie  foot  of  Time,  unmarL'd,  unknown. 

Mallet.  The  Excursion,  c.  1. 

OBSECRATION.)       Fr.  Obsecration,-    Sp. 

O'bsecratory.  )  Obsecration ;    Lat.  O&fifi- 

cratio,  from  obsecrare,  to  pray  earnestly,  (ob,  aug-. 
and  saccr ;  see  Consecrate.)  Quasi  per  sacra 
vel  a  sacris  orare. 

An  earnest  prayer  or  beseeching;. 

The  verb  to  obsecrote  is  given  by  Dr.  Nott  in 
his  Glossary  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyalt:  it  has  not 
occurred  to  us  in  the  poems. 

That  these  were  comprehended  under  the  sacra,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  old  form  t>t  obsecration, Slillingfleet. 

that  we  could  at  last  now  entertain  that  gracious  and 
rtdori/  charge   of  the  blessed   An*. Ml.'  of  the  (.(..utiles. 
CI  Cor.  1.10.)— Bp.Hall.   The  Peace  Maker,  8.  20. 

O'BSEQUY.        ^         Fr.  Obsequieux ;     Lat. 

Obse'qciocs.  I   Obsequiosus,        obsiqttium, 

Obse'quiously.       [from    obsequi,     to     follow 

Obsequiousness.  )  closely,  (ob,  aug.  and  sequi, 
to  follow.)     Hence,  obsequious — 

Following  closely,  observantly,  servilely  ;  ob- 
servant, attentive  to,  complying,  yielding- ;  sub- 
servient, servile. 

To  youth  me  oweth  to  be  obsequious, 

Nou  I  begin  thus  to  worke  for  his  sake 

Which  may  the  feruence  of  loue  aslake 

To  the  louer,  as  a  mitigatiue. 

Chaucer.  Remedie  of  Loue,  Prol. 

■With  all  faythfull  obsequy  worshippe  hvm  therfnre  that 
sreated  heaoen  and  earth*  in  wonderfull  strength  and 
bewty.— Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

He  came  vnto  the  kynges  grace,  and  wayted  vppon  hym. 
and  was  no  man  so  obsequuous  and  serviceable. 

Tyndalt.   Workes,  p.  .103. 

Hee  kept  a  strait  hand  on  hii  nobilitie,  and  chose  rather 
to  aduance  clergie-men  and  lav.-.vr rs.  which  were  more  obse- 
quious  to  him  but  had  less©  interest  in  the  people. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  241. 

1  find  one  of  them  (•hscquiovshi  making  ready  for  thv 
coming  out  of  those  chambers  of  death,  upon  thine  Easter 
morning;  rolling  away  that  ma-sy  none,  ivhiche  the  vain 
care  of  thine  adversaries  had  laid. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Great  Mystery  of  Godliness,  »,  10. 

Mot.  'Tis  true,  that,  sway  M  by  strong  necessitie, 
I  am  enfore'd  to  eate  my  careful]  bread 
"With  too  much  obsequie.—B.  Jonson.  The  Fox,  Act  iii.  sc.2. 

Our's  had  rather  be 

Censured  by  some-  for  too  much  obsequy 
Than  taxed  of  self  opinion. 

Massinger.   The  Bashful  Lover,  Prol. 

Let  neither 

Too  much  obsequiousness  teach  them  insolencv, 
ilor  any  ill  usage  brand  us  with  incivility. 

Shirley.   The  Merchant's  Wife,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
*'  Sweet  pleasing  sleep!"'  (Saturnia  thus  be?an,) 
"  Who  spread'st  thy  empire  o'er  each  god  and  man  ; 
If  e'er  obsequious  to  thy  Juno's  will, 
O  Power  of  slumbers!  hear,  and  favour  still." 

Pope.  Homer.  IliaJ,  b.  xiv. 

He  fell  in  love  with  Omy.hnle.  Queen  of  Lyda,  and  in  order 

to  win  her  affections  by  his  obsequiousness,  condescended 

'     change  the  hide  for  a  suite  of  purple,  and  the  club  for  a 


distaff.—  Leu-is.  Stalius,  I 
When  theatres  for  j 

]l<iv>  dull  the  plan  which 


The  common  people  have  not  yet  contracted  that  obse- 
qm^i'Shci.-  and  submission,  whi.di  tlic  ri.Tuur  of  their  govern- 
ment, if  no  revolution  occurs  to  redress  it.  must  in  time 
reduc*  them  to.— Observer,  No.  21. 


O.W- 


O'BSEQUY.     ^       Fr.  Obsdques ; 
Obsequious.        S-qmas;   Lat.  Obsetpaa,  intro- 

Obse'qi  hhm.v.  )  duced  as  equivalent  to 
exsequicc.  See  Exequies;  from  ex-sequi,  to  fol- 
low out,  (3C. )  the  funeral  pomp  to  burial.  And 
hence,  obseqm/t-r- 

The  funeral  procession  ;  the  funeral  rites  or 
solemnities. 

Obsequious  an.l  nhsfquhmxhi  are  used  by  Shake- 
speare from  the  noun  in  this  application. 


Chaucer.   The  Knightcs  Tale,  T.995. 

I  wil  that  there  Ik-  ordeyned  ij.  tapers,  of  ij.  lb.  every  taper, 
wax-cham  4e  l<  r,  and  they  da  be 
ett  at  my  grave  and  to  brennethe  tymeof  the  hole  obsequy. 
Fabyan,  Pref.  p.  viii. 
The  corps  was  conveyed  from  Pomfrct  to  London;  where 
t  lay  with  open  face  " 


i  Saint  Paul's 


•  day-:. 


Scarce  was  hi-  body  lapp'd  up  in  the  lead 
Before  |,is  doleful  '■'•sequles  were  done, 
"When  England'-  crown  was  set  on  Edward's  head. 

Drayton.  Legend  of  Pierre  Gaveston. 
But  von  must  know,  vour  father  lost  a  father, 
That  father  lost,  lost  ids,  and  bis  seruiuer  bound 
In  Jiliiil  obligation,  for  some  terme 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow. — Shukes.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Rut  vncle  draw  you  neere, 

To  shed  obsequious  teares  vpon  this  trunk* 


Id.   Tittts  Andnmlcus,  Act  v.  si 
downc  your  honourable  load, 


Anne.  Set  downe. 
It*  honour  liny  he  shrowded 
Whil'st  I  a  while  obsequiously  lament 
Th'  vntinu-ly  fall  of  vertuous  Lancaster. 

Id.  Rich.  II 
And,  that  the  princely  obsequies  might  be 
Perform  d  according  to  his  high  degree, 
The  steed,  that  bore  him  living  to  the  sight 
Was  trapp'd  with  polish' 


■Cl'd    l 


OBSE'RVE,  v. 
Observable. 
Observably. 
Obse'rv  i\t,  adj. 
Obse'rvant,  11. 

Obse'rvancy. 

Observation. 

Observa'tor. 

Obse'rv  a  tory. 

Oese'rvbr. 

Ohse'rvinglt. 


;  bright, 
knight. 
Dryden.  Pulamon  %  Arcile. 

See  Conserve.     Fr.  Ob- 
server;   It.  Osservare  •    Sp. 


Observar ;  Lat.  Observare, 

to  keep  carefully,  (ob,  aug. 
and  sen-fire,  to  keep. ) 
To  keep  or  hold,  (se.)  in 
"  sight,  to  behold  ;  to  watch, 
to  guard;  to  note  or  notice, 
to  attend  to,  to  mark  or  re- 
mark ;  to  regard. 

Generally, — the  organ  of 
observation  is  (lie  eye;  of 
experiment,  the  hand:  we  make  observations  in 
astronomy,  on  the  heavens  ;  experiments  in  ana- 
tomy, on  the  human  body:  the  observations  in  the 
one  are  unaccompanied  by  experiment;  the  expe- 
riments in  the  other  must  be  preceded  and  ac- 
companied by  observation. 

More    generally,    (without    reference   to    the 
organ,)  we  observe  the  success  of  an  experiment. 
This  manor  of  woman,  that  observe*  chastitee,  must  be 


The  < 


■tones  Tale. 


Right  so  lhir  god  of  buics  h\  poerih 
Loth  sn  his  ceremonies  nnd  ohei^an 
And  kecpeth  in  jfiiiblaunt    die  his  , 


The  Fnmi.tieitiei   Tale, 


!  axeth  by  what  ofi 


That  the  true  obseruaiion  of  the  sabaoth  consisteth  : 

nr-ly  in  abstaining  from  bodely  labours;  and  that  V 
hristien  ma.  cnery  day  is  tin-  sabaoth  and  not  onely 
euenth  day.— Barnes.  Epitome  of  his  li'orkcs,  p.  367. 

I  do  loue 

To  note,  and  to  observe;  though  I  live  out, 

Tree  from  the  active  torrent,  yet  I'd  marke 

The  currents,  and  the  passages  of  things, 

For  mine  owne  private  use;  and  know  the  ebbs 

And  flowes  of  slate.— B.  Jonson.   The  Fox,  Act  ii.  sc.  1 

That  wrong,  by  order,  mav  grow  right  by  this  ; 

Situ  right  lh'  observer,  but  of  order  is. 

Daniel  Civil  Wars,  b. 
13C0 


John's  reign,  even  1 
torce  him  to  eonfir 
opposites  cry  out  to  be  vhd.itf-d  by  the  Parliament's  modi 

Prynne.  'Treachery  $  Disloyalty,  pt.  iv. 
And  here  was  an  end  of  all  the  troubles  of  this  king ;   En 
whom  it  is  nhservab!?,  that  loving  his  oa-.e  -..>  ■;. 
he  should  run  voluntarily  into  such  troubles,  especially  at 
home,  uiiMii  so  small  occasions  us  he  did. 

Baker,  King  John,  an.  1216. 
And  therefore  also  it  is  prodigious  to  have  thunder  in  a 
dear  sk> ,  as  is  observably  recorded  in  some  histories. 

Broun.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c  5. 
Of  their  weight  they  were  so  curious  and  observant,  that 
they  had  them  [lamprey]  weighed  many  times  at  their  very 
tahies  in  the  presence  of  their  guests. 

Hakewill.  Apologie,b.  iv.  c.  7.  s.  6. 
Such  obseruants  they  are  thereof  that  our  Sauiour  him- 
selfe  beeing  to  set  down  the  perfect  idea  of  th.  . 
are  to  pray  and  wish  for  on  earth,  did  not  teach  to  pray  or 
wish  for  more,  than  onely  that  heere  it  myght  bee  with  vs, 
as  with  them  it  is  heauen. 

llouker.    Ecclesiastical  Politie,  b.  i.  s.  4. 
Therein  the  hermite,  which  his  life  here  led 

In  streight  obseruance  of  religious  vow, 
Was  wont  his  howres  and  holy  things  to  bed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 
And  as  wholesome  meat  corrupteth  to  little  wormes ;  so 
good  formes  and  orders  corrupt  into  a  number  of  petty  ob- 
serraiices.—Bacun.  Ess.  Oj  Superstition. 

If  we  come  to  later  years,  both  in  England  and  in  foreign 
parts,  the  ohserrntor  of  the  Bills  of  Mortality  before  men- 
tioned [Dr.  Hakewill]  hath  given  us  the  best  account  of  the 
number  that  late  plagues  have  swept  away. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  213. 
There  is  some  sonle  of  goodnesse  in  things  cuill. 
Would  men  utttnu/iy/'/  distill  it  out. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Activ.  sc.  1. 
10  Sept.  WG.  Din'd  with  me  I\ir.  Flamstend  the  learned 
astrologer  and  mathematician,  whom  his  ma' J  had  esta- 
blish'd  in  the  new  Observutone  in  Cremewieh  Park,  fur- 
nished with  the  choicest  instruments.  An  honest,  sincere 
man.— Evelyn.  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 

Ev'n  now  she  sbad.es  thy  evening-walk  with  bays, 
i  Vo  hireling  she,  iio  piv,>:itmr  to  praise,) 
Ev'n  now  <.!>■■>/ rant  of  the  parting  ray, 
Eyes  the  calm  sun-set  of  thy  various  day. 

Pope.   To  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  Ovid  had  so  great  an  atten- 
tion to  poetical  embellishments,  that  he  \.dunurily  declined 
a  strict  obseivav.ee  of  any  astronomical  system. 

Garth.  Ovid.  Metam.  Pref. 
She  may  be  handsome,  yet  be  chaste,  you  say. 
Good  observator,  not  so  fast  away. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 

In  my  small  observations  of  mankind,  1  have  ever  found, 
that  such  as  are  not  rather  too  fail  of  spirit  when  they  are 
young,  degenerate  lo  dulness  in  their  a^'.—Id.Georgics,  Dcil. 

But  pardon  too,  if  zealous  for  the  right, 

A  strict  observer  of  each  noble  (light. 

From  the  fine  gold  I  separate  the  allay. 

And  show  how  hasty  writers  some  times  stray. 

Id.  The  Art  of  Poetry,  c.  4. 

Since  the  obligation  upon  Christians,  to  comply  with  the 
religious  (.hsmunce  of  Sunday,  arkes  from  the  public  Us.  i 
of  the  institution,  ami  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  nracu.  e, 
the  manner  of  observing  it  ought  to  be  that  which  lest  ful- 
fils these  uses,  and  confoims  the  nearest  to  this  practice. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  V.  C.  8. 

The  difference  between  experiment  and  observation,  con- 
sists merely  in  the  comjarariee  rapidity  with  which  they 
accomplish  their  disrovei  us  ;  or  rather  in  the  comparative 
command  wi  possess  over  them,  as  instiuments  for  the  in- 
vesii-ation  of  truth. 

St.  icart.    Phitos.  Essays,  Prelim.  Diss.  c.  2. 

OBSE'SS,  u.  "\       Lot.  Obsidere,    obsessvs,    to 

Obse'ssion.       S  set  against,  to  beset,  (ob,  and 

Obsi'dionat..   J  stdrre.) 

To  beset,  to  besiege. 

In  possession, — the  evil  spirit  was  supposed  to 
enter  into  possession  of  the  body  of  the  demoniac: 
in  obsession,  to  lieset  or  besiege  him  from  without. 

OhsiiJional, — see  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

Xowe  it  is  to  be  feared  that  where  maiestie  approacheth 
to  excesse,  &  the  mind  is  obsessed  with  inordinate  glorie, 
lest  pryde,  of  all  vices  moo  =  te  Jn-n  hie,  shuldc  sodeynly  entre 
and  tab-  prisoner  the  barb-  of  a  L'cni\  llman  called  to  aucto- 
ritie. — Sir  T.  Eltjot.   The  Governoir,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

Melancholy  persons  are  most  subject  to  diabolical  tempta- 
tions and  illusions,  and  most  apt  to  entertaine  them, 
and  the  Deuill  best  able  to  worke  upon  them.  But  whetta«E 
by  obsession%  or  possession,  or  otherwise,   I  will  not  deter- 


Corp.  Qravi   ■'       i  i       , 

Posscst ;  nay,  if  there  be  possession, 
And  obsession,  hee  has  both. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Fox,  Act  v.  sc.  12. 

garland,  namely,  when  some  captaine  had  forced  the  ene- 
mies to  raise  the  seige  and  dislodge,  and  thereby  saved 
either  a  whole  town  or  campe  from  utter  shame  and  tinall 
dc3trLu-t;.ni.  — //.  Hum!.  Pliuie,  b.  xxii.  c.  4. 


OBSI'GNATE,  v.  \      Lat.  Obsignate,  to  mart 
Obsignation.  > strongly,    (ob,   aug.   anc 

Obsi'gnatory.         J  signare,  to  mark  or  sign.] 
To  mark  strongly  or  firmly,  to  confirm  by  mark- 
ing,  signing,  or  sealing;  to  confirm,  to  ratify. 


eternal.— Bp.  Taylo, 


t  made  with  the  cnildren  of  Israel  after 
their  delivery  out  of  Egypt. 

Barrow.  An  Exposilia-n  of  the  Dec..!  'ojue. 
the  builders  of  that  house,  founding  it  by 
conversion,  rearing  it  by  continued  instruction,  co- 
and  furnishing  it  by  sacramental  obsignation  ui'divinu 
grace.—  Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 


Yea  tlirv  2 
initial  conve 


OBSOLESCENT.  ^       Lat.  Obsolescens,   ob- 
Obsole'te.  \soletus;    obsolescere,    ob, 

Odsole'teness.  J  solere,   to   grow  or  be- 

come, to  be,  lost,  &c.  through  disuse ;  (obs,  and 
oleoy  from  Gr.  OAAuw,  or  oWvpt,  to  lose,  to  de- 
stroy. ) 

Becoming  disused ;  coming  into  disuse. 

"Whereby  it  hath  come  to  pass,  that  many  words  and 

phrases,    becoming  obsolete,   have  been  exchanged  by  the 

collators  of  the  coph-s  for  others  more  in  use,  in  the  age  and 

country  wherin  they  lived.— Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  v.  c.  1. 

He  [Waller]  attained,  by  a  felicity  like  instinct,  a  style, 
■which  perhaps  will  never  be  obsolete. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Waller. 
All  the  words  compounded  of  here  and  a  preposition,  ex- 
cept hereafter,  are  obsolete  or  obsolescent. 

Id.  Dictionary,  in  v.  Jlcrc-'hi. 


The  reader  is  therefore  embarrassed  at  c 

with  foreign  Ian;,' Liases,  with  obsoleteness 
Id.  Proposals  for  printing  the  U'i 


with  dead  and 

.  innovation. 
of  Shakspcarc. 


O'BSTACLE.  ^       Fr.  Obsta 
O'bstaci.ene'ss.    >  Ostdcolo  ; 
O'bstancy.         J  Lat.  Obstac 


O'BSTACLE.  "\        Fr.  Obstacle!-,  obstacle;  It. 
Sp.    Obstnculo  i 
acnlum,    from    ob- 
starc,  to  stand  against,  to  oppose,  or  resist. 

An  opposition  or  resistance,  stoppage,  hinder- 
ance,  or  impediment. 

Sire,  so  ther  be  non  obstacle 

Other  than  this,  God  of  his  hie  miracle, 
And  of  his  mercy  may  so  for  you  werche, 
That  er  ye  have  your  rights  of  holy  cherche, 
Ye  may  repent  of  wedded  mannes  lif. 
In  which  ye  sain  titer  is  no  wo  ne  strif. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchanles  Tale,  V.  9533. 
Now  if  we  should  fayne  a  purgatory,  it  were  not  possible 
to  imagine  a  gia sites  ...aWo.  '■■  to  make  vs  feare  K  flye  from 
death.— Fryth.   Workes,  p.  30. 


Because  an  obstacle,  by  nature  earthly  and  foul,  doth  not 
receive  the  pur-  ( learness  of  light  :  .-Uniting  to  that  most 
divine  light,  which  only  sliiocth  on  those  minds,  which  are 
purged  from  all  worldly  dross,  and  human  uncleanness. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  s.  7. 

It  doth  indeed  but  irrita  redden'  spontalia,  annul  the 
contract :  alter  marriage  it  is  of  no  obsta?. 


B.  Jonson.   The  Silent  Won 


,  Acti 


They  guide  a  troop  of  slaves, 

(mi  luissile-v.-eapon'd  helots,  to  observe, 
Provide,  forewarn,  arid  'duf<nles  remove. 

Glover.  Leonidas,  b.  ii. 
OBSTE'TRICATE,  v.\  Lat.  Obstetrkari ; 
Obstetrica'tiox.  Xobstetrix,    ab     obsi- 

Obstf.'trick.  Cdeado.  Vossius thinks 

Obstetri'cious.  )  ob  is  here  equivalent 

toad, — obsletiiv,  quasi  aJsestri.r,  quia  adsiJeal  par- 
turient! :  because  she  sits  or  continues  sUtinri  with 
or  close  to  one  who  L-s  bringing  forth. 

To  assist  in  bringing  forth  ;   to  aid  or  help  at  a 
pirth  or  production. 
VOL,  II, 


OBS 

Nature  does  obstehicate,  and  do  that  office  of  herself  when 
it  is  the  proper  season.— Evelyn,  ii.  C. 

There  he  must  lie  in  an  uncouth  posture,  for  hi::  appointed 
month,  till  the  native  bunds  being  loosed  and  the  doors 
forced  open,  he  shall  be  by  an  helpfull  obstetricatimi  drawn 
forth  into  a  larger  prison  of  the  world ;  there  indeed  he 
hath  elhow-room  enough.—  Bp.  Hall.  Free  Prisoner,  s.  8. 

Yet  is  all  humane  teaching,  hut  maicutical,  or  obste- 
tricians.— Cudworlh.   [nlc'iectiiul  System,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

Or  see  him  guard  their  pregnant  hour  ; 
Evert  his  soft  .if.-lrhic  power; 
And,  lending  each  his  lenient  hand, 
With  new-born  grubs  enrich  the  land. 

Shenslone.  Moral  Pieces. 

O'BSTINATE,  ^      Fr.Oistfne;  It.  Ostinato; 

O'bstinacy.  I  Sp.  Obstinado  ,•   Lat.  Obsti- 

O'bstinately.       [  natus,  from  obstinare,  to  stand 
O'bstinateness.  J  against,  to  persist,  (ob,  and 
slanare  or  sthare,  from  stare. ) 

Persisting,  (se.    in  self-will,   in  opinion;)  self- 
willed,  stubborn,  firm,  immovable,  inflexible.    See 
the  quotation  from  Elyot. 
For  where  a  man  is  obstinate 
Wan  hope  falleth  at  laste, 
YVUiehc  maie  not  longe  after  laste, 
Till  slouth  make  of  hym  an  ende. — Cower.  Con.  A.  b,  iv- 
For  tristesse  is  of  suche  a  kynde, 
That  for  to  maintene  his  folic 
He  hath  with  hvin  ohstinaeie, 
Whiche  is  within  of  suche  a  slouth 
That  he  forsaketh  all  the  trouth 
And  woll  to  no  reason  bowe.  Id.  lb. 


conclusion  for  his 


Ami  so  was  he  after  iiu-.i  h  j..i:.,^r  shevci]  him,  tr  much 
labour  charitably  taken  lor  the  aiming  of  bim  delyuered   ill 
stinacie  to  the  seculare  handes. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  34G. 
Oh^iiutcie  is  an  affection  immouable,  fyxed  to  wylle, 
abnndoiiyiige  reason,  which  is  ingendred  of  pryde,  that  is  to 
say,  wliau  a  maiine  estemeth  so  moehe  him  self  ahoue  any 
other,  that  he  reputeth  his  owne  wytte  onely,  to  be  in  per- 
fection, and  conteinrieth  al  other  councell. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Goremovr,  b.  iii.  c.  15. 
God  is  not  able  to  shewe  suche  mercy  vnto  them  that 


Whom  against  the  obiliuatcnc^eo!  the  said  \t  illiani  Swin- 
del  by,  we  thought  good  to  receiue,  and  did  receiue. 

Fo.r.  Martyrs,  p.  434.  Rich.  II.  an.  1391. 
So  war  both  sides  with  obstinate  despite, 
With  like  revenge  ;  and  neither  party  bow'd. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  v). 
For  Vespasian  hiniselfo.  at  the  beginning  of  his  empire, 
he  was   not   so  obstinately   bent  to   obtaine  vnreasuiiable 
matters. — Sacile.    Tacitus',  Ilistorie,  p.  91. 

For  if  thesenldicrs  presently  after  tiiirvictoryhad  directly 
reparcd  to  Rome,  whiles  they  were  in  courai:  ■'  and  tiart,  by 
reason  of  their  l3te  good  sUeee,sso,  beside  a  natural!  u'.sti 
>ov/ece.s.s  mi  tbeni,  the  matter  would  not  have  bin  ended  so 
quickly.— Id.  lb.  p.  133. 


Fort 
lion. — South,  vol 


degree  of  obstinacy  in  youth  i 


3  step  to  rebel- 


With  powers  united,  obstinately  hold 

Invade  him,  couch'd  amid  tin-scaly  fold. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 

OBSTRE'PEROUS.  >        Lat.      Obsireperus, 
Obstre'perocsness.      5  from      obstrepere,      to 
make  a  noise  at  or  against ;  (ub,  and  strepere,  to 
make  a  noise.) 

Noisy,  clamorous  ;  loudly,  turbulently  or  con- 
fusedly noisy,  or  clamorous. 
Jul.  Obstreperous  carle, 
If  thy  throat's  tempest  could  o'erturne  my  house, 
What  satiable!  ion  were  it  for  thy  child. 

Beaum.  ,y  Flelch.  Maid  in  the  Mill,  Act  iii.  se.  1. 
A  numerous  crowd  of  silly  women  and  young  people, 
scene.]  to  be  hugely  taken  and  enamour'd  with  bis  [l'li.ri,t. 
Fowler]  obstreporousness  and  undecent  cants. 

Wood.  Athene  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 
There  are,  who,  deaf  to  mad  ambition's  call, 
Would  shrink  to  hear  IV  „'.,■/,,;„  ,•„...,  trump  of  fame  ; 


OBSTRUCTION.  Found  hitherto  only  in 
Milton  :  Lat.  Obstrklus,  from  obstringrre,  to  tie 
fast,  to  fasten,  (ob,  and  siringere. )    See  Constrain. 

A  tieing  or  fastening  ;   binding,  bond  or  obliga- 


Whom  so  it  pleases  him  by  choice 
From  natural  nMriclion.  win, on,   i 


0BSTRU'CT,».   ^ 
Obstr'u'cter.  I  i 

Obstruction.  Vt 

Obstructive,  adj.   I  i 
Obstructive,  n.     J   I 


OBT 

v.  }  Fr.  Obstruert"  It.'  05- 
■ulre :  Lat.  Obstruere, 
to  build  against,  (ob,  end 
struere,  to  build.)  See 
Construct. 
To  build  up  against,  to  heap  up  against,  to 
block  up,  to  stop  up ;  to  oppose,  to  put  or  place 
in  the  way  of,  to  hinder. 

Both  Sin,  and  Death,  and  yawning  Grave  at  last. 

Through  Chaos  hurl'd.  ubstiucl  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
For  ever,  and  seal  up  his  ravenous  jawes. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

And  who  [Sir  Phelim  Oneal]  was  of  all  the  most  eminent 
as  in  quality,  so  in  crime  (had  be  been  judged  by  a  lawful 
i  having  been  one  of  the  principal  leading  men 


-Baker.  Charts  II. 


e  of  the  chief  obsli  i>ct<u 


Open  aire  (which  they  call  aer  perjtabilis)  doth  preserve  : 
and  this  doth  appear  more  evidently  in  antes,  which  eom-j 
(most  of  them)  of  obstructions,  and  penning  the  humours, 
which  thereupon  putrilie. —Bacon.  Xat.  Hist.  §  331. 

Cla.  Death  is  a  fearfull  thing. 
Isa.  And  shamed  life,  a  hateful!. 
Cla.  Ay  but  to  die,  and  go,  we  know  not  where, 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  fur  Mtusure,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Some  except  hony;    to  those  that  are  cold   it  may  be 

tolerable,  but  DuUia  .se  in  bi'riu  crluul,  they  are  obslnietii-e. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  70. 

The  second  obs/rucfirc.  which  I  shall  mention,  is  that  of 
the  fiduciarie,  having  resolved  faith  to  be  the  only  instru- 
ment of  his  justification,  and  excluded  good  works  from 
eontributinr:  any  thing  toward  it,  proceeds  lo  ilebne  his  failo 
tobeafull  perswasion,  that  the  pi.nii.es  of  Christ  belong 
to  him,  ©r  au  assurance  of  his  particular  election. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  I.  p.  480. 

'Tis  he  th'  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear, 
And  bid  new  music  charm  th'  unfolding  ear. 

Pop*.  Messiah. 
Yet  I  have  no  such  enemies  to  fear, 
My  sole  obsh  uclion  is  my  father's  hair  ; 
His  purple  lock  my  sanguine  hope  destroys, 
And  clouds  the  prospect  ol  mv  rising  joys. 

Croxall.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  viii. 

If  e'r  thy  youth  has  known  the  pangs  of  absence, 

Or  felt  th'  impatience  of  obstructed  love, 

Give  me,  &c.  Johnson.  Irene,  Act  iii.  fie  3. 

The  North,  impetuous,  rides  upon  the  clouds, 
Dispensing  round  the  Heav'ns  <,l,..trurt;re  gloom. 

Glover.  On  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 


OBTA'IN,  o.  ^ 
Obtainable.    >  ! 
Obta'inment.  J  \ 


OBTA'IN,  v.  -\       Fr.  Obtenir  ,•     It.  Ottenhe  .- 
Sp.  Obtcncr :  Lat.  Obtinere ;  to 
hold  or  keep,  (ob,  and  tenere,  to 
hold.     See  Contain.) 

To  hold,  or  keep  the  hold  or  possession ;  to  get 
or  gain  the  hold  or  possession  ;  to  get,  to  gain,  or 
win,  to  acquire,  to  procure. 

Wherefore  he  exhorted  them  to  turne  vp  their  myndea  to 
loue  God,  which  was  a  thin.'  f.irre  excelling  all  the  coning 
that  is  possible  for  vs  m  this  life  to  obtaine. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  7. 
I  come  with  resolution  to  obtain  a  suit  of  you. 

Cat.  A  suit  of  me  !  'tis  very  like  i!  should' be  granted,  sir. 
Beaum.  §  Flelch.   The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  iii. 

The  default  therfore  will  be  found  in  the  law  itself; 
which  is  neither  able  to  punish  the  offender,  but  the  inno- 
cent must  withal  suffer;  nor  can  right  the  innocent  in  what 
is  chiefly  sought,  the  obluiniiuut  ol  love  or  quietness. 

Milton.  Colustcrion. 

Th.-  subjects  we  speak  of  being  so  the  productions  of  the 
chymisfs  art,  as  not  to  tie  otherwise,  but  by  it  obtainable : 
it  seems  hut  equitable  to  eve  tkeai  lists  leave  toimmo  tlnui 
as  they  please.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  522. 

Now  this  prayer  and  intercession  for  them  implies  th,; 
possibility  of  their  reia  i  vine  forgiveness  ;  and  such  a  possi- 
"sposition  to  grant  it,  and 
led,  such  as  God  will  ac- 
cept, and  such  as  will  avail  io  thejr  benefit,  provided  they 
do  their  ports  towards  the  obtoinment. 

Dr.  Whitby.  On  the  Fire  Points,  c.  2.  s.  2.  Diss.  2. 

OBTE'ND,  v.  Lat.  Ob-fendere,  to  stretch  out 
against;  (ob,  and tendere ;  Gr.Teti/-eif, to  stretch.) 
See  Distend. 

To  stretch  or  spread  out  against,  to  offer,  to 
object. 

'Twos  giv'n  to  you,  your  darling  son  to  shrowd, 

To  draw  the  da.  laid  I'roni  the  lighting  crowd, 

And  for  a  man  obtcrnl  an  empty  cloud. 

Drydin.  Virgil.  -Enei't,  b.x. 
81, 


OBT 

OBTEKEBRA'TION.     Fr.  Obtenibrer,  to  ob- 
tenebrate,  obscure,  darken,  ( Cotgrave. )    It.  Oltene- 
brare :  Lat.  Oblenebrare ;   to  keep  in  darkness; 
(ob,  and  tsnebra,  darkness. ) 
Darkness,  obscurity. 

For  in  every  megrim,  or  vertigo,  there  is  an  obtenebralion 
of  turning  round. 
Bacon.  Xaturatl  Historic,  §725. 


OBTE'ST,  v.  >      Fr.  Obtester ;  Lat,  Oblestari , 

Obtesta'tion.  )  ob,  and  testari ;  Gr.  0eu-0«i ; 
to  put  or  place,  (sc.)  any  one;  to  see  or  observe, 
to  watch. 

To  call  upon  to  witness;  to  invoke,  to  adjure, 
to  conjure,  to  beseech,  to  supplicate. 

In  Savage,  to  call  upon  to  witness,  (sc.)  in 
bravery. 

We  earnestly  beseech  and  humbly  obtest  your  lordships  in 
the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  vows  of  God  which 
are  upon  you. — Baker.  Charles  I.  an.  1G47. 

And  so  from  St.  Peter's  attestation  to  their  wickcdnesse, 
we  descend  to  his  obtestation  of  their  redresse,  save  your 
selves. — Bp.  Hall.  Sermon  to  the  Lords  of  Parliament. 


OBU 


If  with  himself  at  variance  ever- 
With  angry  heaven  how  stands  ] 
No  penitential  orisons  arise  ; 
Kay,  he  obtests 


:  reconcil'd  i 


But,  hateful  of  the  wretch,  Eumseus  heav'd 
His  hands  obtesting,  and  this  prayer  conceiv'd. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvii. 

OBTRECTA'TION.  Fr.  Obtreclation ;  Lat. 
Obtrectatio,  from  ob/rectare,  to  traduce,  and,  con- 
sequentially, to  blacken,  (sc.)  the  character  ;  (06, 
and  tractare,  from  trahcre,  tractum,  to  draw.)  See 
Detraction1. 

A  blackening,  (sc.)  the  character;  talumny, 
slander. 

It  is  otherwise  in  Scripture  termed,  to  rail  or  revile,  to  use 
bitter  and  ignominious  language  ;  to  speak  contumelious])'  ; 
bring  railing  accusation,  or  reproachful  censure ;  to  use 
obloquy  or  obtreclation;  to  curse,  that  is,  to  speak  words 
importing  that  we  do  wish  ill  to  a  person. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  16. 

OB-TRUDE,  v.  ~>       Lat.  Obtrud-ere,  to  thrust 

Obtru'der.  I  against,   (ob,  and   trud-cre, 

Obtru'sion.  f  to  thrust.)     See  Detrude, 

Obtru'sive.  J   Intrude. 

To  thrust  against,  to  force  in  the  way ;  to  put 
or  place  offensively,  in  the  way. 

Nor  were  his  actions  to  content  the  sight, 

Like  artists'  pieces  plac'd  in  a  good  light 

That  they  might  take  at  distance  and  obtrude 

Something  into  the  eve  that  might  delude. 

Cartwright.  On  the  Death  of  Lord  Stafford. 

If,  therefore,  he  obtrude  upon  us  any  public  mischief,  or 
withhold  from  us  any  general  good,  which  is  wrong  in  the 
highest  degree,  he  must  do  it  as  a  tyrant,  not  as  a  king  of 
England,  by  the  known  maxims  of  our  law. 

Milton.  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 

He  never  reckons  those  violeDt  and  merciless  obtrusions, 
which  for  almost  twenty  years  he  had  been  forcing  upon 
tender  consciences  by  all  sorts  of  persecution.— Id.  lb. 

Her  vertue  and  the  conscience  other  worth, 

That  would  be  woo'd.  and  not  unsought  be  won, 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retir'd. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

O  thou  !  whom  age  has  taught  to  understand. 

And  heaven  has  guided  with  a  favouring  hand ! 

On  god  or  mortal  to  obtrude  a  lie, 

Forbear,  and  dread  to  flatter  as  to  die. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiv. 

Do  justice  to  the  inventors  or  publishers  of  true  experi- 
ments, as  well  as  upon  the  obtrudcrs  of  false  ones.—  Boyle. 

Experience  teaches  that  [plain  speaking]  is  too  frequently 
under  bad  management,  and  obtruded  on  society  out  of  time 
and  season  fn  such  a  manner  as  to  be  highly  inconvenient 
and  offensive. — Observer,  No.  .55. 

OBTU'ND,  v.  \      Fr.   Obtundre ;    It.  Oltuso  ,■ 

Obtu'se.  j  Sp.  Obtuso ;    Lat.  Obtun-dcre, 

ebtusum,  to  beat  against,  (ob,  and  tundere,  to  beat.) 

To  beat  against,  and.  consequentially,  to  blunt 
or  stop  the  edge  ;  to  dull,  to  deaden. 

Certainly  they  [John  a  Nokes  and  John  a  Stiles]  were  the 

greatest  wranglers  that  ever  lived,  and  have  fill'd  all  our 

law-books  with  the  obtunding  story  of  their  suits  and  trials. 

Milton.  Colasterion. 

And  so  of  their  figures :  we  know,  that  all  salts  are 
angular,  with  obtuse,  right,  or  acute  angles. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 


> Thou  must  outliv 

Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy 
To  wither'd,  weak,  and  gray  ; 
Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasure  r 


■auty,  which  will  change 
by  senses  then 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 
Bastings  heavy,  dry,  obtuse, 
Only  dulness  can  produce; 
While  a  little  gentle  jerking 

Sets  the  spirits  all  aworking.— Swift.  To  a  Lady,  (1726.) 

If  by  any  accident  an  opprobrious  clamour  reaches  their 

ears,  [i.  e.  men  of  high  rank.]  flattery  is  always  at  hand  to 

pour  in  her  opiates,  to  quiet  conviction,  and  obtund  remorse. 

Rambler,  No.  172. 


OBVE'NTION.  Lat.  Obvenire,  obventum,  to 
come  against,  or  in  the  way  of;   Fr.  Obvention. 

Any  thing  happening  or  occurring ;  a  gain, 
advantage,  perquisite — happening,  or  coming. 

At  which  time  [when  the  country  grows  more  rich  and 
better  inhabited]  the  tythes  and  other  obventions  will  also 
be  more  augmented  and  better  valued. 

Spenser.  View  of  the  Slate  of  Ireland. 

May  the  obventions  of  his  [the  under-sherifle]  office  here- 
Fuller.   Worthies.  Herefordshire. 


after  be  reduced  to  a 


OBVE'RSANT.  Lat.  Obversari,  to  be,  or  be 
placed  before  or  in  the  presence  of.  Used  by 
Bacon  as  equivalent  to — 

Conversant;  familiar  with,  (sc.)  because  fre- 
quently before  us. 

And  the  third  is  example,  which  transformeth  the  will  of 
man  into  the  similitude  of  that  which  is  most  obversant  and 
familiar  towards  it. 

Bacon.  Works,  vol.  iil    To  Sir  H.  Saville,  Let.  109. 

OBVE'RT,  v.  Lat.  Obierlere,  to  turn  against, 
(ob,  and  vertere,  to  turn.) 

To  turn  against ;  to  place  opposite. 

This  leaf  being  held  very  near  the  eye,  and  obverted  to  the 
lieht  appeared  so  full  of  pores,  that  it  seemed  to  have  such 
a  kind  of  transparency,  as  that  of  a  sieve,  or  a  piece  of 
cypress,  or  a  love  hood. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  72'J. 

O'BVIATE,  v.}       Fr.    Obvier;    It.  Obciare ; 

Obviating,  n.    J   Sp.  Obviar  ,■    Lat.    Obviare, 

Obvious.  >to  be  or  come  in   the  way, 

Obviouslv.        I  (via.) 

Obviousness.  )  To  be  or  come  in  the  way; 
to  meet ;  to  withstand,  to  prevent. 

Obvious, — meeting ;  preventing  ;  lying  in  the 
way;  and,  consequentially,  evident,  manifest. 

For  theofivi  ■  1    avi  trillingly  declined 

that  instance  against  the  etefnal  succession  of  mankind 

that  purely  consists  upon  the  account  of  additional  aeccs- 

sions  to  the  latter  end,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  eternal  duration. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  122. 

For  such  vast  room  in  nature  unpossest 

By  living  soule,  desert  and  desolate, 

Onely  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 

Each  orb  a  glinips  of  light,  convey 'd  so  fan 

Down  to  this  habitable,  which  returns 

Light  back  to  them,  is  obvious  to  dispute. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 

And  therefore  if  after  all  this  long  scene  of  fallacy  and  im- 
posture, (so  infinitely  dishonourable  to  our  very  nature,)  we 
would  effectually  obviate  the  same  for  the  future. 


vol.  v.  Ser.  3. 


If  she  [Fortune;  reelainis  the  temporary  boon, 
And  tries  her  pinions,  fluttering  to  be  gone  ; 
Secure  of  mind.  I'll  obviate  her  intent, 


And 


1    the    , 


Henry  §-  Emma. 

The  hero's  bones  with  careful  view  select : 

Apart,  and  easy  to  be  known,  they  lie 

Amidst  the  heap,  and  obvious  to  the  eye. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiii. 

Slight  experiments  are  more  easily  and  cheaply  tried  :  I 
thought  their  easiness  or  obviousness  titter  to  recommend 
than  depreciate  them. — Boyle. 

The  following  outlines  will,  I  hope,  not  only  obviate  this 
inconvenience  ;  but  will  allow  me  in  future  a  greater  lati- 
tude of  illustration  and  digression  than  I  could  have  indulged 
myself  in  with  propriety  so  long  as  my  students  were  left  to 
investigate  the  chain  of  my  doctrines  bv  their  own  reflec- 
tions.— Stewart.  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Pref. 

The  other  system  which  makes  virtue  a  mere  matter  of 
prudence,  althmiL'h  tint  si,  ,..f,i  i>ui..h/  unsatisfactory,  leads  to 
consequences  which  sufficiently  shew  that  it  is  erroneous. 
Id.  lb.  s.  6.  §  215. 

OBI-'MBRE,  v.  -\       Fr.Obumbrcr;  It.  Obbum- 

Obu'mbrate,  v.      \brare;    Sp.  Obumbrar;   Lat. 

Obumbra'tion.  J  Obumbrare,  to  overshade, 
(ob,  and  umbra,  a  shade.)      See  Adumbration. 

"  To  obumbrate,  overshadow,  cast  a  mist  over, 
darken,  obscure,"  (Cotgrave. ) 
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Or  half  the  blisse  who  coude  write  or  tell, 
Whan  the  Holy  Ghost  to  thee  was  obumhred. 

Chaucer.  A  Balade  in  Commendation  of  our  Lady. 

Not  meaning  that  his  fleshe  was  first  in  heauen,  and  so 
sent  downe  from  thense,  as  some  heretikes  haue  ere  thya 
hidden  an  opinion,  but  that  his  body  was  in  the  blessed 
Virgin  his  mother  by  the  heauenly  obumbracion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1068. 


OCCA'SION,  v.  ■ 

Occa'sion,  n. 

Occa'signable. 

Ooca'sional. 

Occa'sionallv. 

Occa'sionate,  v. 

Occa'sioner. 


Fr.  Occasionner ;  It.  Oc- 
casional ;  Sp.  Occasionar ; 
Lat.  Occasio,  (ob,  and  casus, 
from  cad-ere,  to  fall, — casus 
se  offerens, — Vossius. )  Ap- 
plied to — 

The  time  or  season,  the 
circumstance,  or  state  of  circumstances  or  events, 
in  or  at  which  any  thing  does  or  may  fall  out  or 
happen ;  time  or  circumstanc  e,  fit,  suiting  or  oppor- 
tune, convenient  or  becoming ;  suitable,  adapted 
or  appropriate ;  fitting,  befitting,  becoming  or  re- 
quiring  ;  and  hence  applied  as  equivalent  to — 

Accident  or  incident,  opportunity,  seasonable- 
ness  ,  convenient  e,  concurrence  ;  and  further — to 
urgency,  exigency. 

For  that  that  I  do,  and  that  that  I  schal  do  is  that  I  kitte 
awaei  the  oecosioun  of  hem  that  wolen  occasioun,  that  in 
the  thing  in  which  thei  glorien  thev  be  foundun  as  we. 

Wiclif.  2  Corynth.  c.  11. 

Neuerthelesse  what  I  do,  that  wyll  I  do,  to  cutte  away 
ocen^ioh  from  them  whych  desyre  occasyon,  y'  they  mighte 
be  fouude  lyke  vnto  vs  in  that  wherin  they  reioyce. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  that  she  wolde  fleen  the  compaigne, 

Wer  likely  was  to  treten  of  folie, 

As  is  at  testes,  and  revels,  and  at  dances, 

That  ben  occasions  of  daliances. 

Chaucer.  The  Docloures  Tale,  v.  12,017. 

The  Kynges  comauded  questes  to  be  charged  of  knyghtes 
and  esquyres  that  dwelled  in  the  countre  aboute,  and  to 
endyte  all  suche  peisones  as  were  ocoacyonen  &  executors 
of  that  dede.— Fabyan.  Henry  III.  an.  1272. 

But  one  sabboth  is  past,  since  my  meditations  were  occa- 
sic  •  ,1  to  fix  themselves  upon  the  gain,  which  God's  children 
make  of  their  sins. 

Bp.  Hall.  A  consolatory  Letter  to  one  under  Censure. 


"  Mad  man,"  said  then  the  palmer,  "  that  does  seeke 

Occasion  to  wrath,  and  cause  of  strife ; 
Shee  comes  unsought,  and  shouned  followes  eke." 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.5. 

For  occasion  (as  it  is  in  the  common  verse)  turneth  a  bald 
noddle,  after  she  hath  present  her  lockes  in  front,  and  no 
hold  taken.— Bacon.  Ess.  On  Delayes. 

So  hath  my  muse  according  to  her  skill 
Discovered  the  soul  in  all  her  raves, 
The  lowest  may  occasionate  much  ill. 

More.  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  1 

This  time  I  could  not  spend  in  idleness.  I  thetefnre.  very 
willingly  set  invse'f  to  translate  v.y  occasional  meditations 
into  Latin. — Bp.  Hall.  Enoch.  Translated  by  Brown,  Ded. 

But  he,  [Enoch]  like  others,  eat  and  drank,  and  slept,  re- 
created occasionally  his  mind,  and  moderately  enjmeii  the 
pleasures  of  conjugal  society  :  and  yet  all  these  thines  did 
not  hinder  his  walking  with  God. — Id.  lb. 


Tarticularly  this  practice  [keep  the  heart  with  all  dili- 
gence, &c  ]  will  fence  us  against  immoderate  displeasure 
occosiouablc  by  men's  hard  opinions,  or  harsh  censures 
passed  on  us. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  13. 


misled  in  their  speculations,  by a  "want  of  attention  to  the      . 
distinction  between  first  principles,  properly  so  called,  and      ; 


OCCECA'TION.  Lat.  Ob-cacare,  to  blind, 
to  darken,  (ccecus,  of  unknown  etymology.)  See 
Cecity. 

Blindness,  darkness. 


;  an  a.Mitien  to  the  misery  of  this  inward  ... 

t  was  ever  joyned  with  a  secure  confidence  in  them    ! 
1  trade  and  ambition  is  to  betray  their  soulee. 

Bp.  Hall.  Occasiot-Ml  Meditations,  Ct.    , 


occ 

O'CCIDENT.  )    Fr.  Occident ;  It.  and  Sp.  Oc- 
Occide'ntal.    f  culente  i    Lat.  Oc.cidcns,  plaga, 
in  qui  sol  occidit,  (ob,  and  caderc ,)  wliere  the  sun 
goes  down  or  sets,  which  we  call — 
The  West. 

O  firstc  moving  cvuel  firmament, 
With  thy  diurnal  swcgh  that  croudest,  ay, 
And  hurtlest  all  from  est  til  Occident, 
That  naturally  wold  hold  another  way. 
Chancer.  The  Man  of  Li 


And  the 

nto  the  h 


i  Tale,  v.  4717. 
of  the  line,  fro  the  aforesaied  oiira/<7« 


■  lie-  line  • 


Thy  swift  hors  restreint 

Lowe  vnder  erthe  in  Occident, 
I  thoricnt 


By  circle  go  the  longe 

Your  lordship  must  take  a  ruler 
one  foot  of  the  compasse  vpon  the 
gitiifk'  you  would  know,  and  exter 
compare  to  the  next  part  of  one  of 
the  orieutall  or  occidental!  part. 

l[<!clht:jt.   Voyages,  vol. 


cr.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
?ompasse,  and  set 
other  foot  of  the 


p.  'J  15. 


Some  doo  comprehend  Sr  diuidea'l  the  iles  that  lie  ahrmt 
the  north  coast  of  this  isle  new  called  Seetbncl  into  three 
parts,  sauint;  thai  they  are  either  „cc,,l.;i!,ils,  the  West  lies, 
alias  the  Orchades,  and  Zelaudine  or  the  Shetland*. 

IJolinshed.  Description  of  Brilaine. 

There  is  no  more  such  masters  :  I  may  wander 

From  East  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  seruice, 

Try  many,  all  good :  serue  truly :  neuer 

Finde  such  another  master. 

Shakespeare.  Cnmbeline,  Act  iv.  se.  2. 

For  if  (as  the  name  oriental  implyettaj  they  shal  account 
that  part  to  lie  East  whereever  the  sun  ariseth,  or  that  West 
where  the  sun  is  occidental  or  setteth  ;  almost  half  the  year 
they  [the  Voles]  have  neither  the  one  or  the  other  [East  nor 
West.]—  Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 

OCCI'SION.  Lat.  Occisio,  from  occidere,  to 
beat  or  strike  violently,  to  slay  (ob,  and  cirdcrc,) 
and,  consequentially,  to  kill ;  Sp.  Occision  ,■  It.  Oc- 
cisionc  ;  Fr.  Occision ; — an  occision,  killing,  slaying, 
(Cotgrave.) 

And  for  to  shewe  you  somewhat  of  the  foresayde  batayle, 
ye  shall  vnderstode  that  fur  the  great  occisio?!  of  men  that 
there  was  slayne  the  place  was  callyd  long  after  Moilaria. 
Fabyan,  c.  154. 
This  kind  of  occision  of  a  man.  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  and  in  exi.-ciiti.ni  thereof,  ought  not  to  be 
uumbeced  in  the  rank  of  crimes. 

Hale.  History  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  c.  42. 

OCCLU'DE,  v.  \     hsxt.Occhd~ere,  to  shut  or 

Occlu'sion.         f  close. 

To  shut  up  closely  ;  to  confine  or  fasten  up. 

Ginger  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  India,  growing 
either  from  root  or  seed,  which  in  December  and  January 
they  take  up,  and  gently  dried,  role  it  up  in  earth  ;  whereby 
acchaUrxj  the  pores,  they  concerve  the  natural  humidity, 
ami  so  prevent  corruption. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.ii.c.7. 

To  make  man  there  are  many  acts  must  precede,  first  a 
meeting  and  copulation  of  the  sexes,  then  conception,  which 
requires  a  well-disposed  ' 


OCC 

Because  some  may  pretend,  that  the  plastick  nature  is  all 
one  with  an  occult  quality,  we  shall  here  show  how  great  a 
difference  there  is  betwixt  these  two.     • 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  154. 

Ay,  but  where  and  what  kind  of  thing  then  is  this  strange 
occult  quality  called  ill  nature,  which  makes  such  a  thun- 
dring  noise  against  such  as  have  the  ill  luck  to  be  taxed 
with  it?— South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  4. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  mechanical  inquiries 
of  the  miidcrns,  if  was  necessary  to  begin  with  exposing  the 
futility  of  the  scholastic  explanations  of  phenomena,  by 
occult  qualities,  and  Nature's  horror  of  a  void. 

Stewart.  Philosophical  Essays.  Prel.  Diss.  c.  2. 

Fr.  Occuper  ;  It.  Occupare; 
Sp.  Ocupar  ;  Lat.  Occupare, 
to  take,  to  keep,  (sc.)  hold  or 
■  possession  of,  (ob,  aug.  and 
capcre,  to  take.) 

To  take  or  seize,  to  hold  or 
keep  possession  of;    to  pos- 
sess, to  use,  to  employ,  to  engage. 
Ich  am  oeupied  eche  day.  haly  day  and  other 
"Vn  ydel  tales  atten  ale.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  Ul. 

Lo  thre  yeeris  ben  sithen  I  came  sekinge  fruyt  in  this 
fyge  tree  and  I  fynde  noon,  therfore  kitt  it  doun  wherto 
occupicth  it  the  erthe l—Wicl>f.  Luke,  c.  13. 

And  thei  foundun  not  what  thei  schulden  do  to  him,  for 
al  the  puple  was  ocupyed  Ss  herde  hym.— Id.  lb.  c.  IS). 


But  he  that  is  idel,  and  casteth  him  to  no  businesse  ne 
occupation  shal  falle  into  poverte,  and  die  for  hunger. 

Id.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
But  loue  his  hcrt  hath  so  through  seased 


He  maie  not  flittt 

Then  shal  youth  leaue  labour  and  al  occupacion. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  313. 

Jauan,  Tubal  and  Mesech  wer  thy  marohatmtes,  which 
broughte  the  menu",  and  omareentes  of  metall  for  thy  occit' 
pyinye— Bible,  1551.  Ezechicl,  c.  2G. 


should  take  this  s 


l  of  money 


i  and  occlusio 


l  proliiical  seed, 

•the  matrix. 

i.  s.  3.  Let.  30. 


>  others,  that  hideous  monst 
?  Moral  Cabbala, 


O'CCRUSTATE,  v.     See  Incrust. 

To  harden,  to  be  or  cause  to  be  obdurate  or 
obstinate. 

And  to  arn)e  and  occruslate  themselves  in  this  devilish 
apostacy,  [they]  secretly  foment  in 
endeavour  to  conveigh 
atheism  and  infidelity. 

More.  Defence  of  \ 

OCCU'LT.      ^      Fr.  Oceulter,   occulte;     It. 

Occu'lted.  V  Occulta  ;   Sp.  Ocultar,  oculio  : 

Occulta'tion.  J  Lat.  Occulto,   from  occulo,   to 

cover,  (sc.)  as  seeds  or  roots  are  covered  in  tillage, 

(from  ob,  and  colere,  to  till. )     See  Vossius  and 

Marthuus. 

Covered  over,  concealed,  hidden ;  undiscovered, 
unknown. 

I  prythee,  when  thou  see'st  that  acre  a-foot, 

Kuen  with  the  verie  comment  of  thy  soule 

Obserue  mine  vnklo  :   if  his  ucniltcd  guilt 

Do  not  itselfe  vnkennel  in  one  speech, 

It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  haue  seen. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

For  first  when  the  sunne  approcheth  unto  them  with  his 
beames,  they  he  hidden  and  no  more  seene  :  likewise,  after 
his  depatture  thev  " 
me  thinkes,  might 


Wliiche   law  if  if  were  now  executed  vpon  all 
occH/jz'cn;  whatsoeuer,  there  would  not  be  so  much 
substance,  so  great  riches  and  treasure  raked  vp  togither  in 
the  possission  of  some  few  men. 

Holinshed.  Henry  III.  an.  1258. 

Then,  whose  shall  those  tilings  be  which  thou  hast  pro- 
vided? perhaps  strangers,  perhaps  (as  incase  of  undisposed 
lands)  the  occupants,  perhaps  a  false  executor's,  perhaps  an 
enemy's.— Bji.  Hull.    The  Halm  of  Gilead. 

Drunken  men  are  taken  with  a  plain  defect,  or  destitution 
in  voluntary  motion,  they  reel ;  they  tremble,  they  cannot 
stand,  nor  speak  strongly.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  spirits 
of  the  wine  oppress  the  spirits  animal,  and  occupate  part  of 
the  place,  where  they  are  ;  and  so  make  them  weak  to  move. 
Bacon.  Natural!  Historic,  §  724. 

"Whereas  of  late  yeares  a  great  compasse  hath  yeelded  but 
small  profit,  and  this  onelie  through  the  idle  and  negligent 
occupation  of  sin  ii.  as  dujlir  manured  and  had  the  same  in 
■  ■cc!tn>sti>}.  —  HoHni.ltt_d.   l.hy-cnp.  of  Britainc,  vol.  i.  C,  17. 

These  were  their  learned  speculations 

And  all  their  constant  occupations. 

To  measure  wind,  and  weigh  the  air, 

And  turn  a  circle  to  a  square. 

Butler.  A  Satire  on  the  Royal  Society. 

As  the  world  by  degrees  grew  more  populous,  it  daily  be- 
camo  more  difficult  to  find  out  new  spots  to  inhabit  without 
encroaching  upon  former  occupants:  and,  by  constantly 
occupying  the  same  individual  spot,  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
wore  consumed  and  its  spontaneous  produce  destroyed, 
without  any  provision  for  I'mure-  supply  or  succession. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

As  we  before  observed  that  occupancy  gave  the  right  to 
ihe  temporary  use  o f  the  soil,  so  it  is  agreed  upon  all  hands 
that  occupanci/  gave  al- o  the  original  right  to  the  permanent 
property  in  the  substance  <.f  [be  earth  itself;  whirh  excludes 
every  one  else  but  the  owner  from  the  use  of  it.— Id.  lb. 


OCCU'R,  v.   "j       Fr.  Occurrcr;  It.  Occdrrere  ; 

Occu'rrent.         Sp.  Occurrir  ;     Lat,  Occurrere, 

Occurrence.    Vto  run  against,  (ob,  and  currere, 

Occu'rse,  n.      I  to  run.      See  Concur,  Incur.) 

Occu'rsion.     J      To  run  against,  to  encounter; 

to  meet  with,  to  go  to  meet ;  to  offer  or  present 

itself,  to  advert,  to  appear  to ;  to  fall  in  the  way 

of,  to  befall,  to  happen. 

13ti3 
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And  as  concerning  the  advancement  of  your  diets,  I  shall 
travail  for  the  new  signature  „|  your  warrant  for  the  same 
as  soon  as  any  opportunity  shrill  ,-er,ir  fur  the  same. 

Sir  T.  fl'yatt.  Cromieelt  to  Sir  T.  Wyalt,  Tld  Feb.  1538. 

Here  we  have  no  notable  news  and  occurrences  but  do 
look  daily  to  have  of  you.— Id.  lb.  nth  Feb.  1J39. 

The  king's  pleasure  is,  that  you  shall  send  a  speedy  answer 
hereof,  and  therewith  signify  such  occur  rents  as  have  hap- 
pened in  those  parties,  since'thc  writing  of  vourlast  letters. 
Id.  lb. 


way,  suppressing  the  letters, 
the  cause  any  further,  reseruing  to 

,e  rest  as  euents  and  occurrcnts  should 
Savife.   Hittorir.    Tacifit.-,  p.  1. 


lead  and  direct 
When  I  am  dead  and  forgotten,  the  world  will  be 
ieties  of  sea 
e  changes  of 


tlw 


revolutions  of  heaven,  the 
the  like  occurrcnts  of  natu 

Bp.Hall.  Select  Thoughts,  Cent.  I.  §4. 

Mer.  My  five  years'  absence  hath  kept  me  stranger 
So  much  to  all  the  occurrcnts  of  my  Country, 
As  you  shall  bind  me  for  some  short  relation 
To  make  me  understand  the  present  times. 

Beaum.  $  Flctch.  Beggar's  Bush,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
,  which 

justled 

by  the  occursion  of  other  bodies  whereof  there  is  an  infinite 
store  in  this  repository,  should  so  orderly  keep  their  cells 
without  any  alteration  of  their  site  or  posture,  which  at  lirst 
was  alotted  them.— Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  4. 

But  before  I  begin  that,  I  must  occur  to  one  specious  ob- 
jection both  against  his  proposition  and  the  past  part  of  my 
Bentley,  Ser.  1. 


[They  will  say  farther] :— All  the  active  ynw    r  .      : 
of  the  mind,  our  faculties  of  reason,  imagination  anc  wi',1 
are  the  wonderfull  result  of  this  mutual  occurse,  this  pulsion 
and  repercussion  of  atoms.— Bentley,  Ser.  2. 


O'CEAN,  n.\ 

O'cean,  adj.    V  ] 
Ocea'nick,    J  1 


O'CEAN,  n.  ^     Fr.  Oceane;  It.  and  Sp.  Oceano; 
Lat.  Oceanus;  Gr.  fl/ceaeos,  per- 
haps from  CIkvs,  swift,  and  va€tv, 
fiuctare,   to  flow.     (See  Vossius  and  Mttrtinhts.) 
Bochart  gives  it  an  eastern  origin.    See  in  Lennep. 
The  main  sea;  any  thing  wide,  extended,  or 
as  the  main  sea. 


She  driveth  forth  into  our  ocean, 
Thurghout  our  wide  sea. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  La 
But  thilke  sea  whiche  hath  no  wane, 

Is  eh.-jH  d  the  greate  oceane: 


He  had  subdued  the  Orient,  visyted  the  ocean  sea,  and 

fulfilled  all  that  mannes  mortalilie  was  ah!e  to  p<  r.'ourme. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.£03. 

The  sun  who  scarce  up  risen 

With  wheels  yet  hov'ring  o'er  the  ocean  brim 
Shot  parallel  to  the  earth  his  dewey  ray. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 


After  sailing  twenty  days  in  that  winding 
channel,  to  which  he  [Magellan]  gave  his  own  name,  ana 
where  one  of  his  ships  deserted  him,  the  great  Southern 
Ocfan  opened  to  his  view,  and  with  tears  of  joy  he  returned 
thanks  tn  Heaven  for  having  thus  far  crowned  his  endeavours 
with  success;— Robertson.  History  of  America,  b.  v. 

But  wc  had  now  been  so  often  deceived  by  these  birds,  that 
we  could  no  longer  look  upon  them,  nor  indeed  upon  any 
other  oceanic  birds,  which  frequent  high  latitudes,  as  signs 
of  the  vicinity  of  land.— Ce.'/.-.   Third  Vuyuyc,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

OCE'LLATED.  Lat.  OceUatus,  ftom  OccUus, 
a  small  eye.     See  Ocular. 

Having  or  being  spotted  with  small  ores;  or 
studded  with  spots  resembling  eyes. 

The  white-butterfly  lays  its  voracious  offspring  on  cabbage- 
leaves;  a  very  beautiful  reddish  occtlaied  one,  its  no  less 
voracious  black  oil'-piing  of  an  horid  aspect,  on  the  leaves  of 
nettles. —Dcrhani.  Vhysico-Theology,  b.  viii.  c.  6.  Note  6. 


OCHLO'CRACY.  Gr.  OX^0Kparia,  power  or 
rule  (Kparos)  of  the  mob  or  multitude,  the  popu- 
lace (ox^os). 

[Their]  opposition  [the  people's]  to  power  produces,  as  it 


firms  Ot'gove 


Den 


O'C H R E.  ^  Fr.  Ocre ;  It.  Ocra ;  Lat.  Oeltra  ; 
O'chreo'.'s.  >  Gr.  Clxpa,  so  called  from  its  pallid 
O'chrev.      J  colour,  from  a>xpos,  pale. 

Ab  touching  ochre  or  silit  is  exceeding  hardtobee  reduced 
into  powder:  and  this  also  serveth  in  physike;  for  it  hath 
a  mild  kind  of  mordacitie.  astringent  it  is  besides  and 
iucarnative  :  in  which  respect,  soveraign  to  heale  nice 
but  before  that  it  will  do  any  good, 
and  calcined  upon  an  earthen  pan 


Holland.  Plin 


he  burnt 
,13. 


O'CREATED.  Lat.  Ocreattts,  booted.— A 
pedantick  Latinisra. 

I  remember,  when  this  Poctor  [Gosling]  was  last  vice- 
chancellour,  it  was  highly  penal  for  a  scholar  to  appear  in 
boots.  A  scholar  undertook,  for  a  small  wager,  much  be- 
neath the  penalty,  to  address  himself  ocreated  unto  the 
vice-chanceilor. — Fuller.   Worthies.  Korwich. 

O'CTAGON.  )      Gr.  Ok™,  eight,  and  ywvta, 

Octa'gonal.  >  a  corner,  an  angle.  See  Dia- 
gonal. 

A  figure  consisting  of  eight  sides,  and  containing 
eight  angles. 

The  floor's  not  ill  pav'd  and  the  margin  o'  th'  spring 

Is  enclos'd  with  a  certain  octagonal  ring. 

Cotton.  A  Voyage  to  Ireland,  c.  3. 

A  small  portico  leads  into  an  octagonal  edifice,  in  the 
centre  of  which  there  is  a  large  basin  about  three  feet  deep 
lined  and  paved  with  marble. — Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  ii.  c.  3. 

O'CTAVE.  Fr.  Octave:  It.  Otluva,  otlavo; 
Sp.  Octava,  octavo;  Lat.  Octavus;  from  Octo, 
Gr.  Oktw,  eight.      Applied  to — 

The  eighth  day,  or  eight  days  after  a  holiday  or 
festival :  e.  g.  the  Sabbath,  in  Dryden,  was  Whit- 
Sunday;  the  octave,  Trinity  Sunday.    In  music, — 

An  eighth  is  that  note  which  is  eight  distant 
from  another,  as  from  an  unison  an  eighth  ;  from 
a  fifth  a  twelfth,  Kc.  And  as  in  the  second  quo- 
tation from  Dryden. 

If  the  quene  and  hir  sone  entryd  not  the  land  by  the 
octants  of  yc  Epyphany  of  our  Lord  nexte  folowynge  in 
poo.svble  wyse,  that  they  shuld  be  takyn  for  enemyes  to 
the  kyng  and  his  realme.— Fahyan.  Edw.  II.  an.  1325. 

Herevpon  therefore  he  caused  a  parlement  t 
at  Westminster,  there  to  be  hidden  in  the  oc 
Epiphanie.— Holinshed.  Hen.  III.  an.  122.5. 

Last  solemn  sabbath  saw  the  church  attend ; 
The  Paraclete  in  fiery  pomp  descend  ; 
But  when  his  wondrous  octave  roll'd  again, 
He  brought  a  royal  infant  in  his  traine. 

Dryden.  Britann 


:  Tirdn. 


From  Chaucer  I  was  led  to  think  on  Boccace,  who  was  not 
only  his  contemporary,  but  also  pursu'd  the  same  studies  ; 
wrote  novels  in  prose,  and  many  works  in  verse,  particularly 
is  said  to  have  invented  the  oclare  rhyme  or  stanza  or  eight 
lines.— Id.  Preface  to  Fables. 

It  was  an  octavo  pocket-hook,  and  appeared  to  he  an  exact 
copy  of  Rubeus's  album  which  he  used  in  his  travels ;  the 
drawings  and  even  the  hand-writing  and  different  inks 
being  exactly  imitated. 

Walpole.   Anecdotes  of  Tainting,  vol.  ii.  c.  3. 

OCTO'BER.     Fr.  Octobre;    It.  Oudbre;    Sp. 

Octubre ;  Lat.  October.  Vossius  thinks  ber  a 
mere  syllabic  production  of  the  voice :  others  that 
it  is  from  imber,  because  the  rains  are  frequent  in 
the  months  whose  names  end  with  this  syllable. 

In  shorter  course  draweth  the  dayes  of  December,  than 
in  the  moneth  of  June;  the  springes  of  May  faden  and 
folowen  in  Octobre— Chaucer.   The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 

His  propre  montbe  is,  as  men  tellen 
Oelnbre,  whiche  bringeth  the  kalende 
Of  Winter  that  cometh  next  sewende. 

Green  rye  in  September,  when  timely  thou  past, 
October  for  wheat  homing  e  illeth  as  fast. 

Taster.  Points  of  Husbandry.  October. 


It.  Otto 


ODD 

O'CTONARY.      Fr.  Oclona 
Lat.  Octonarius. 

Pertaining  to,  consisting  of  eight. 

Which  number  [eight]  being  the  first  cube,  is  a  fit  hieio- 
glvphick  of  the  stability  of  that  covenant  made  with  the 
Jews  in  circumcision  ;  and  ttie  Pythagoreans  call  the 
octonary  ntr^aXtn,  which  signifies  that  security  which  is 
by  covenant.— Jtorc.  !>•(-  of  the  Phil.  Cabbala,  App.  c.  2. 

OCTONO'CULAR.  Having  eight  eyes,  (pat- 
ios, see  Ocilak.) 

So  that  as  most  animals  are  binocular,  spiders  for  the 
most  part  octonocular,  and  some  (as  Mr.  Willoughby  thought, 
senocular,  so  fleas,  Sec.)  are  malt  ,cu!,ir,  having  as  many 
eyes  as  there  are  perforations  in  their  cornea?. 

Derham.  rhysico-Tlicnlogy,  b.  viii.  c.  3. 

OCTOSYLLABLE.  Ft.  Octosyllable.  Con- 
sisting of  eight  syllables. 

60.  Though  I  call  this  the  octosyllable  metre  from  what  I 
apprehended  to  have  been  its  original  form,  it  often  consists 
of  nine  and  sometimes  of  ten  syllabi*:*;  but  the  eighth  is 
always  the  last  accented  syllable. 

Tyrwhitt.   On  the  Lunywnc  and  Va:  ju-ati'-'ll  of  Chaucer. 

O'CTOTEUCH.  Gr.  Oxto,  and  rtvxos,  a 
book.     Applied  to, — 

The  first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Not  unlike  unto  that  [style]  of  Theodoret  in  his  questions 

upon  the  octoleiuli.—Hanmcr.   View  of  Antiq.  1.1G77,)  p.  37. 

O'CULAR.   -j       Fr.Oculaire  ;  It.  Oculare  ,■  Sp. 

O'ci'LARLY.     V  Ocular;  Lat.  Ocularis,  from  ocu- 

O'ci'LisT.  J  lus,  an  eye  ;  the  origin  of  which 
is  left  uncertain  by  the  Latin  etymologists.  Tooke 
assigns  it  to  the  Goth.  Augo,  A.S.  Eage,  an  eye, 
from  aug-an,  ostendere,  to  show. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  eye,  evident  or  manifest 
to  the  eye  or  sight ;  evident. 

II  name  a  signe,  shall  force  beleefe  from  you  : 

I  bath'd  him" lately;  and  beheld  the  scar 

That  still  remaines  a  marke  too  ocular 

To  leaue  your  heart  yet  blinded. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.xxiii. 

But  Andrew  Thevat  in  his  Cosmography  doth  ocularly 
overthrow  it  ;  for  he  afiirmelli  l.e  saw  an  ass  with  his  sad- 
dle cast  therein  [the  Lake  Asphaltites]  and  drowned. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  r.  15. 

Sir.  The  subject  we  talk  of  is  the  eye  of  England  .  and  if 
there  be  a  speck  or  two  in  the  eye,  we  endeavour  to  take 
them  off;  but  he  were  a  strange  oculist  who  would  pull  out 
the  eye. — Bacon.  Apophthegms. 

For  as  Thomas  was  an  ocular  witness  of  Christ's  death 
and  burial,  so  were  the  other  disciples  of  hi 
having  actually  seen  hiin  after  he  was  risen. 


It  may  not  therefore  be  unust 
stances,  which  were  observable 
a  young  gentleman  who  was  bo 
June  last  [1709]  receiv'd  his  sigh 
by  the  operation  of  an  oculist.— 


upon  a  late  cure  done  upm 
•n  blind,  and  on  the  29th  of 
t  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
Taller,  No.  55. 


The  heathens  who  had  not  ocular  demonstration,  lint 
could  not  content  facts  so  well  established,  made  their  attack 
upon  his  miracles,  bvinstanein;:  others  who  had  done  things 
altogether  as  wonderful,  viz.  Pythagoras,  Abaris,  Apollo- 
nius,  and  others. — Observer,  No.  11. 

ODD,  adj.  "\        Sw.  Vdde,  impar,  cui  par  drrst, 

O'dditv.  (Hire.)     Skinner  says—  from  the 

O'ddi.y.        V  Dut.  Ocd,  ood  ,■  OerlOed,  ode,  od, 

O'ddness.     I  desertus,   vacuus,   cui,   (sc.)  ali- 

Odds.         J  quid  deest  ad  numerum  c.omplcn- 

dum.     Junius  thinks  odd  cut  off  (abscissum)  from 

the  Eng.  added ;  and  Lye — that  we  owe  the  word 

to  the  Sw.  Udda.     Tooke  asserts  it  to  be  the  past 

part,  owed,  nir'<7.     Thus  when  we  are  counting  by 

couples  or  by  pairs,  we  say — one  pair,  two  pairs, 

&c.  and  one  'owed,  oic'd,  to' make  up  another  pair, 

(and    this  coincides  with    the  interpretations  of 

Hire  and  Skinner.)     It  has  the  same  meaning  (he 

adds)  when  we  say — an  odd  man,  or  an  odd  action  ; 

it  still  relates  to  pairing  ;  and  we  mean — without 

a  fellow,  unmatched,  not  such  another,  one  oir«/ 

to  make  up  a  couple.      He  might  have  noticed 

the  equivalent  expressions,  —  a  singular  man,  a 

singular   action.      In   numbers   it  is   used  when 


Odds, — inequality,  either  for  or  against ;  un- 
evenness,  disparity,  disagreement,  dissension. 
Oddity  is  a  common  word. 
Kyng  Xerxes,  cuttynge  an  odly  great  pomegarnate,  and 
t,eholil\iige  it  fayrc  an  1  full  ofkernels,  6ayde  in  the  presence, 
of  his  counsayle,  he  had  leuer  haue  suche  one  ireade,  as 
Zopirus  was,  thanne  as  many  Babylons,  as  there  were  ker- 
nels in  the  pomegarnate. 

Sir  T.  Elyol.   The  Gorernovr,  b.  iii.  c.6. 
So  thou  that  hast  thy  loue  sette  unto  God, 

In  thy  remembraunce  this  emprint  and  graue, 
As  he  in  soueraine  dignitie  is  odde, 
So  will  he  in  loue  no  parting  fellowes  haue. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  28. 
This  is  the  third  time:  I  hope  good  lucke  lies  in  odde 
numbers  ;  away,  go,  they  say  there  is  diuinity  in  odde  num- 
bers, either  in  natiuity.  chance,  or  death. 

Shakespeare.   Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Vntie  the  spell :  how  fares  my  gracious  sir  T 

There  are  yet  missing  of  your  companie 

Some  few  odde  lads,  that  you  remember  not. 

Id.  The  Tempest,  Act  v.  sc.  t. 

But  O,  how  odly  will  it  sound,  that  I 

Must  aske  my  childe  forgiuenesse  ?  Id,  lb. 

Folly  and  madness  !  since  'tis  ods  we  ne're 

See  the  fresh  youth  of  the  next  yeare. 

Habingion.  To  Sir  Edward  P.  Krighl. 

Cato  the  elder,  answered  certain  on  a  time,  that  marvel- 
lously commended  a  bold,  a  venturous,  and  desperate  man 
for  the  wars  :  That  there  was  great  othlry,  to  esteem  man- 
hood so  much  and  life  so  little.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  23S. 

But  F.picurus,  a  little  ashamed  of  this,  as  that  which 
must  needs  look  oddly  and  ridiculously,  and  seeming  more 
cautious  and  castigate,  pretends  to  correct  the  extrava- 
gancy of  this  pliancy.— Ciulwolh.  Inlelieet.  System,  p.  673. 

But  where  a  man  neither  loves,  nor  likes  the  thing  he 
believes,  it  is  e/u/j  but  in  a  little  he  may  he  brought  also  to 
cast  otrthc  very  belief  itself.— South,  vol.iv.  Ser.  8. 

But  what  in  oddncss  can  be  more  sublime 
Than  Sloane,  the  foremost  toyman  of  his  time. 

Young.  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  4. 
Capaneus  is  so  far  blinded  with  his  own  ; 


Hart.  Slatius.   Thebaid,  6.  Note  32. 
ODE.     Fr.  Ode;  It.  and  Sp.  Oda ;  Lat.OdV; 
Gr.  fiSn,  from  auS-eir,  to  sing. 
See  the  quotation  from  Blair. 
See  how  from  far  upon  the  Eastern  road 

The  star  led  wisards  haste  with  odours  sweet : 
O  run,  prevent  them  v. i;h  thy  humble  ode, 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet. 

Milton.  Ode.  Christ's  Kalivily. 
There  is  nothing  more  frequent  among  us  than  a  sort  of 
poems  entitled  Pindaric  Odes ;  pretending  to  be  written  in 
imitation  of  the  manner  and  style  of  Pindar,  and  yet  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  to  this  day  extant,  in  our  language, 
one  ode  contrived  after  his  model. 

Congrcve.  A  Discourse  on  the  Pindaric  Ode. 
Music  and  Poetry  are  coeval,  and  were,  originally,  always 
i-.vned  together.  But  after  their  separation  took  place,  after 
bards  had  begun  to  make  verse  compositions,  which  were  to 
be  recited  or  read,  not  to  be  sung,  such  poems  as  were  de- 
signed to  be  still  joined  with  music  or  song,  were,  by  way 
of  distinction,  called  odes.— Blair,  vol.  iii.  Lect.  39. 

O'DIOUS.  ^  Fr.  Odieu.r;  It.  Odiare,  odioso ; 
O'morsLY.  j  Sp.  Odiar,  odioso,-  Lat.  Odiosus, 
O'diousness.  >  odium,  (which  we  have  adopted 
O'dibi.e.  I  in  common  speech,)    from  the 

O'dii'M.  J  verb    Odi,     which     is     traced 

through  the  Gr.  verb  05urrrr-ei>>,   irasci,   obsolete 

oauuv,  to  an  obsolete  primitive  oSetv,  pungere.   See 

OoVcraw  in  Lennep. 

Hateful,  detestable,  loathsome;  causing  hat  el 

or  envy  ; 


ridious 
d  while  the  Greeks 


!  you  told, 


OCTCGAMY.     Gr.  Oktu,  eight,  and  ytt/aiv,    there  is. 


A  word  appropriate  (o  the  Wife  of  Bath. 

But  of  no  noumbre  mention  made  he, 
ie  or  of  octogamie. 

Chtrtctr.   The  Wif  >■/  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5019 


One  wanting  to  make  the  number  even,  or 
divisible  into  two  equal  numbers.      Generally, — 

Singular,  unmatched,  unequalled,  not  having 
its  like ;  unlikely ;  uncommon,  unusual,  extra- 
ordinary. 

net 


Lidgate.  The  Slory  of  Thebes,  pt.iU. 
Wbo  slial  me  gide,  who  shal  me  now  conuoie, 
Sith  I  fro  Diomede,  and  noble  Troilus, 
Am  clene  excluded,  as  abject,  odious? 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Creseide. 
Thus  from  one  vyce  be  grewe  into  another  so  that  he  be- 
ame  odyblc  to  God  and  man. — Fabyan,  pt.  i.  c.  8. 


These  dolh  Esaie    in  similitude 
beastes,  dragons,  and  other  edible  m 

compare    unto  vj 
Bale.  Image,  pt 

Ids 

iii. 

Oliuer  Deuyll 
kyngc  causyd  it 

■whom,  for  the  r.dioit.uics-c  of  the  name  y« 
0  be  chaunged,  &  to  be  named  Daman- 

Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  H58. 

(EC 

Careticu6  began  to  rule  the  Britaincs.     This  nun  louvd 
iuill  war,  and  was  odible  both  to  God  and  to  his  submits. 

Slow.  Britaynes  §  Svxons,  an.  586. 
"With  whose  reproch.  and  odious  menace, 

The  knight  euiboyluig  in  hi  ;  haughtie  hart, 


Knit 


Igan  i 


His  grasping  hold. — Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

It  was  an  odious  thing  to  the  people  of  England,  to  hauc 

a  king  brought  into  them  vpon  the  shoulders  of  Irish  and 

Dutch;  of  whe'h  'V   i  amiiev.as  in  substance  compounded. 

.Bacon.  Hen.  Vll.  p.  33. 

I  have  known  him  [a  wicked  ruler]  utterly  forgotten,  If 

lint  . i diuuslii  remembered,  in  the  city,  whore  lit    had  exm- 

oised  authority.— Bp.  Hal/.  Hard  Texts  oj  Scripture.  Eccles. 

greatly  increased  by  a 

re  in  a  Ligurean  woman. 

'Savile.  TacUus.  Historic,  p.  61. 


This  [Roman  garri 
the  booty,  than  the 
gotten,  resolved  Gnally 


rather  weighing  the  greatn 
of  the  vilanv  by  which  i 
;e  the  like  purchase. 
J!itl,;,lt.  Hint,  of  tin-  World,  b.  v.  c.  1 


OF 

CECUME'NICAL.  )      Gr.  OMovy.ei'iKos,  habi- 

CEcume'nically.  f  tabilis,  from  ouc-eii',  to 
dwell,  to  inhabit. 

Comprising  the  whole  habitable  world  ;  general, 
universal. 

That  a 


So  that  by  the  expresse  resolution  of  all  these   imirall 

uncels,  whereof  one  is  rrrnmruicall :  the  land'.,  il.iy  ought 

_to  be  kept  onely  from  evening  to  evening,  and  so  to  begin 

Prynnc.  Hislrio-Maslix,  pt.  i.  Act  vii.  sc.  3. 
of  the  sixth  century,  Gre- 
is  usually  called,  the  most 
ut  undeservedly  so^of  all 


But  his  most  remarkable  anecdote,  and  probably  a  tin. 
one,    is  that  Mou-eui    lllinville,  The  l'niiih   embassador 
Alien  Lodged  at  the  Bishop  of  Durham' 
openly,  that  the  odium 


celebrated  mass 
king. 
Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  2. 


O'DOUR.       ^ 

O'DORME.  f 

OdORi'fEHOIIS.  ) 


O'DOUR.  "\  Fr.  Odeur ,-  It.  Oddre ;  Sp. 
Olor ;  Lat..  Odor.  Vossius 
tliinks  (he  Lat.  Oleo,  to  smell, 
was  originally  written  odeo ; 
and  Scheidius  has  no  doubt  that  odor  was  so  used, 
_ab  acrimonia  odoris,  narcs  quasi  ptmgentis  ,■  and 
thus  refers  it  to  the  same  source  as  the  Lat.  Odi. 
(See  Odious  ;   and  Lennep.) 

Odour  being   thus   equivalent   to   our  vulgar 
usage  of  the  word  stink. 

Smell,  scent—  Odoriferous;  bearing  or  bringing 
a  smell  or  scent ;  usually  a  pleasing  smell. 
Walke  ghe  in  loue  as  Crist  louyde  us,  and  ghaf  hymself 
i  offryng  and 


•eetnesse.— Wnl,f.  F..(t 

sies,  c.  5. 

And  eke 

Sumounteth  all  odours 
In  sweetness. 

hat  emu-  I  found 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  If 

Marye  Magdalen  and  Wary  Jacoby,  and  Salome,  brought 
•.•lines,  y'  they  might  come  and  anoynt  him. 

Bible,  1551.  Marke,  c.  16 

What  should  I  spoke 

of  the  odoriferous  skarlettes, 

the 

1.  So  early  : 

nry  the  lust, 

■via.  ml,  ami 


had  taken  to  himself  the  title  of 
or  universal  Bishop,  objects  to  him,  the  arro- 
gance and  presumption  of 


that  ,- 


claim,  and  treats  him 

■  forerunner,  at  least,  of  aiili'dumt. 
Hard.  Works,  vol.  v.  Si 


)Fr.  (Edeme;    Gr.  Oi%ta,   a 
swelling,  from  oi5eir>,  to  swell. 


fyne  veluet,  kc.~Hatl.  Hen.  VII 

And  the  swete  smoke  of  the  odorous  incence,  whych  came 
of  the  wholsome  ami  feruent  dcyrcs  of  theym  that  hi 
faj  th,  ascended  vp  before  God  out  of  the  augels  hande. 

Bale.  Image,  pt. 
Then  gan  they  sprinkle  all  the  posts  with  wine, 

And  made  great  feast  to  solemnize  the  day : 

They  all  perfumde  with  frankineence  divine, 

And  precious  odours  fetcht  from  far  away. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  il.  c.  1. 
Odoraments  to  smell  to,  rose  water,  violet  flowers,  bawmo. 
rose  cakes,  vinegar,  £:c.  doe  much  recreate  the  braiues  and 
spirits.— Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  389. 

The  cause  is,  for  that  where  there  is  heat  and  strength 
enough  in  tin    plant,  in  make  the  leaves  mimal,:  there  the 
sin,  II  i.l"  iiuiirn  is  rather  cyanide  and  weaker,  than  that  of 
the  leaves;  a;  is  in  loseliiarv-ll.iwors,  lavenih  i   »■•:• 
em  vet  briar  roses.— Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §389. 

Where  the  all-cheering  Emperor  of  time 

Makes  sprine  the  cassia,  uard.  and  fragrant  balms, 

And  every  hill  and  collin  crowns  with  palms. 

Drummond.  The  Shadow  of  the  Judgment. 
An  amber  scent  of  odorous  perfume 
Her  harbinger,  a  damsel  train  behind. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonisles. 
So  we  th'  Arabian  coast  do  know 
At  distance,  when  the  spices  blow  ; 
By  the  rich  odour  taught  to  steer, 
Though  neither  dav  nor    tars  appear. 

Walter.  To  a  fair  Ladu playing  with  a  Snake. 


Human  passions,  human  interests,  human  fallibility,  not 
these  nf  particular  doctors  alone,  but  those  of  the  Chinch. 
n;-nm,-nieally  assembled,  from  the  Xir.xan  Council  down  to 
Unit  of  Tie, it,  have  had  their  .share  in  composing  the  present 
intricate,  inconsistent,  and  voluminous  system. 
Bolingbroke,  Ess.  4.  s.  13.  Aulhorityin  Matters  of  Religion. 

CEDE'MA. 
(Edema'tic 

GEde'matous.  )  Cotgrave  explains  it, 
painless, waterish,  and  ftegmatirk  swelling;  which 
pressed  down  with  the  finger,  retains  the  impres- 
sion thereof." 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  that  tumour  which  hath 
its  rise  from  the  pituita,  or  phlegm,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  •edema. —  Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  i.  c.  18. 


Id.  lb. 

OK  Goth.  Af;  A.S.Of;  Dut.  Af.  Skinner 
derives  from  the  Lat.  Ab,  Gr.  A™.  Junius,_from 
Airo,  at*'.  Tooke  says,  "  I  imagine  that  of  (in  the 
Goth,  and  A.  S.  Af)  is  a  fragment  of  the  Goth, 
and  A.  S.  Afara,  po/teritas,  afora,  proles  ,■  that  it  is 
a  noun  substantive,  and  means  always— conse- 
quence, offspring,  successor,  follower,  &c."  This 
presumes  that  the  composite  noun  Af-ar-a,  was 
in  use  before  Af  was  used  prepositively.  He 
further  observes,  (p.  31)3,  note,)  "  The  Dutch  are 
supposed  to  use  van  in  two  meanings  ;  because  it 
supplies  indifferently  the  places  both  of  our  o/and 
from.  Notwithstanding  which,  van  has  always 
one  and  the  same  single  meaning,  viz.  beginning. 
And  its  use  both  for  of  and  from  is  to  be  explained 
by  its  different  apposition.'  When  it  supplies  the 
place  of  from,  van  is  put  in  apposition  to  the  same 
term  to  which  from  is  put  in  apposition.  But 
when  it  supplies  the  place  of  of,  it  is  not  put  in 
apposition  to  the  same  term  to  which  of  is  put  ii 
apposition,  but  to  its  correlative.  And  between 
two  ((irrelative  terms,  it  is  totally  indifferent  to 
the  meaning  which  of  the  two  correlations  is  ex 
pressed." 

O/hym  [Dardan]  com  the  gode  Bruyt,  that  was  the  fuste 

That  lord  was  in  Englonde,  as  y  gou  telle  can. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  10. 
Heo  cotnen  alle  a  bouten  hym,  so  that  the  Brut  y  sey, 
That  heo  were  of  gret  power,  &  noble  folc  &  hey. 


R.  Brunne,  p.  19. 

ughte  in  the  synagogis  of  hem  :  and  was  mag- 
:  men.— WieUf.  Luke,  c.  4. 

ughte  in  their  sinajogis  and  was  commended 


On  sv'ry  side  spreads  wide 

Assemblage  fair  ol  pi  litis,  am!  hills,  and  woods, 

And  plants  of  od'rous  scent.  Jago.  Hedge  Hill,  \ 

(ECO'NOMY.     See  Economy. 


OFF 

Jesus  then  full  of  the  Holy  Goost  retourned  from  Jordan 
and  was  caryed  of  the  Spirite  into  wildernesse,  and  was  xl. 
dayes  tempted  of  the  DeuilL— Bible,  1551.  Luke,  c.  i. 

Me  thinketh  it  accordant  to  reason, 

To  tellen  you  all  the  condition 

O/ech  of  iiem,  so  as  it  seined  me, 

And  vibe die  ih.-y  v.i  rem  and  „/ what  degre. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  39. 

"  Alas,  why  plainen  men  so  in  commune 
Of  perveyance  of  God,  or  of  Fortune, 
That  veveth  hem  fill  oft  in  many  a  gisc 
Wei  better  than  they  can  himself  devise? 


The  .aniiite  a  mile  was  aboute,  

Walled  ../stone,  ami  diehed  all  without.— Id.  lb.  v.  1889. 

Of  them,  that  writen  us  to  fore 

The  bokes  dwelle :  and  we  therfore 

Ben  taught  of  that  was  writen  tho, 

For  thy  good  is,  that  we  also 

In  our  time  amonge  vs  here 

Do  write  of  newe  some  mattere 

Ensanipled  of  the  olde  wise.— Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

Help  then,  O  holy  virgin,  chiefe  o/nyne, 

T'hv  weaker  no\  ice  to  perform  thy  will ; 
Lav  forth  nut  of  thine  eveilasting  scryne 

the  antique  rolls,     "  '  ' 

Of  faerie  knights, 
Restless  he  pass'd  the  remnant  of  the  night,  _ 

Till  the  fresh  air  proclaim'd  tho  morning  nigh : 
All  burning  ships,  the  martyrs  o/the  tight, 

Willi  paler  tires  beheld  the  Eastern  sky. 

Drydcn.  Annus  Mirabilis. 

Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 

Such  forms  as  glitter  ill  the  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues,  unborrowed  o/the  sun: 

Yet  shall  he  mount,   mil  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate, 
Beneath  the  good  how  far— but  far  above  the  great. 

Gray.   The  Progress  of  Poesy. 

OFF.  Also  written  with  a  single/  Dut.  Af; 
Ger.  Ab ;  Sw.  Af.  In  usage  it  is  opposed  to  on, 
or  upon ;  and  is  further  applied  to  express — 

A  motion  or  removal ;  separation  or  departure, 
disunion,  distance. 

To  go  off,— as  a  gun  ;  where  the  charge  is  ex- 
pelled or  driven  from  the  barrel,  &c. 

To  get  off, — to  come  off  well ;  (met. )  to  get  or 
remove  to  a  distance,  (sc.)  from  danger,  mis- 
1  irtutie,  S.c.  ;  to  escape. 

To  be  well  off, — to  be  removed  or  at  a  distance, 
(sc. )  from  danger  or  misfortune ;  to  be  in  a  pros- 
perous state  or  condition. 

Off  hand,— as  by  some  dexterity  or  adroitness, 
dexterously,  promptly,  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  without  premeditation. 

He  was  short  shuldered  brode,  a  thikke  gnarre, 

Thcr  n'as  no  dore,  that  he  n'olde  heve  o/barre. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  552. 

And  for  to  werchen  a3  I  shal  you  say 

To  morowe.  whan  ye  liden  on  the  way, 
Now  by  my  fader's  soule  that  is  ded, 

I       .     ■        t  : .  :  a  •    .    i  o       i   o 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  784. 
This  fierce  Arcite  hath  o/his  helme  J 


a  it  was  doon  whanne  the  puple  came  fastc  to  Jhcsus 
re  the  word  of  God,  he  stood  besidis  the  pool  of  Gena- 
Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  5. 


It  came  to  pa 
the  woorde  <>/  C 


;  the  people  preased  vpj  binl,  to  heart 

hat  h-  St., de  by  the  lake  "/  (leuc/.arclh 

Bible,  1551.  lb 


And  Jhesus  fed  ,,/  'he  Holy  Cost  tumyde  agen  fro  Jordan, 
and  was  led  bv  tho  Spirit  int..  deseite  1'mirty  dayes.  And 
was  temptid  o/the  devel  —  Wiclif.  Luke,  e.  4, 


Id.  lb.  v.  2678 
"  Now,  sires,"  quod  this  Osewold  the  Reve, 

"  I  pray  you  alle,  that  ye  not  you  greve, 

Though  I  answere,  ami  sonid.  1  set  his  howve, 

For  h  lul  is  with  force  ton  ..  ..//  lo  showve. 

Id.  The  Revcs  Tale,  v.  3910. 

Which  [ring]  one  of  the  lordes  tooke  o/and  put  it  on  his 
win-  linger,  idii  the  ring  was  of,  he  conimaunde.l  to  hoi;., 
.cr,  regardyng  her  no  longer.— Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  350. 

What  sayes  Lord  Stanley,  will  he  bring  his  power? 
Mes.   My  lord,  he  doth  deny  to  come. 
King.  Off  with  his  Sonne  George's  head. 


,s7,,,7.Ys/,roie.  Rich.  III. 


For  my  part  the  see  cannot  drowne  mee,  I  swam  ere 

could  recoil,  r  the  slime    mm  end  Unite    league.,  ••!!  ami  m 

Id.  lb.  Act  iii.  sc. 

Egt.    Feare  not :  the  forrest  is  not  three  leagues  off, 

If  we  rccouer  that,  we  are  sure  enough. 

Id.   Two  Cattlemen  of  Verona,  Act  V.  sc. 
His  wounded  men  he  first  sends  o#to  shore, 
Never  till  now  unwilling  to  obey. 

Drydcn.  Annus  MiraWi 
This  lucky  hour  the  wise  Batavian  takes, 

And  warns  his  tattrt'd  [had  to  follow  home; 
Proud  to  have  so  got  off'  with  equal  stakes, 

Where  'twas  a  triumph  tn.t  to  be  o'ercomc.— Id.  lb. 


This  short  cut  to  Parnassus  not  only  saves  him  a  gr?at 
deal  of  roundal  Q  with  many  an 

apt  couplet  for  off-hand  quotations,  in  which  he  is  very  ex- 
pert .—Observer,  No.  109. 

OFFAL.     Skinner,— that  which  Ms  off  the 

table.     Tooke,— the  past  part,  oifeall-ari;  afeall- 
an,  to  fall.     Applied  generally  to— 

Any  refuse  ;    any  thing  cast  or  thrown  away,  as 
unfit  for  food  ;  any  thing  worthless. 
offall, 


The  miser  threw  himsclfe,  as  i 
Streight  at  1 
And  cleped  him  his  leige. 


i  hold  of  him  in  fee. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

If  we  come  into  a  barn  floore,  and  see  some  few  graines 

scattered  amongst  an  heap  of  chaffe,  we  do  not  call  it  a 

corne-heap,  the  quantity  of  the  nffull  devoures  the  mention 

of  those  insensible  graines. 

Bp.  Hall.  Sermon  preacht  to  the  Lords. 
The  hideous  monster  rising  heavily, 
Came  stalking  forward  with  a  sullen  pace, 
And  left  her  mangled  offals  on  the  pi; 


The! 

offal  cai 


Addison.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  ii. 
:  having  sucked  the  blood  of  his  prey,  threw  the 
=e  to  the  jackal]  in  waiting. 


OFFE'ND,  v. 

Offe'nder. 

Offendress. 

Offe'nce. 

Offe'ncefil. 

Offe'nceless. 

Offensive. 

Offensively. 

Offe'nsiveness. 


Fr.  Offender,  offenser ;  It. 
Oflutdcrr  ;  Sp.  Ofender; 
Lat.  Offenders  to  strike 
against,  t  oh.  undflndcrc.  i.e. 
■  arcere,  repellere.)  See  De- 
fend, and  the  quotation  from 
Barrow. 

To  strike  against ;  to  as- 
sault or  assail ;  to  hurt ;  to 
affront,  to  insult;  to  hurt  or  wound,  fsc.)  the 
feelings,  to  displease;  to  injure,  to  do  wrong  or 
injustice. 


And  this  thing  I  preie  that  ghour  charitie  be  plenteuous 
more  &  more  in  kunyng  and  in  al  witt,  that  ghe  preue  the 
better  thingis,  that  ghe  be  dene  and  withoute  offense  in  the 
dai  of  Crist.— Id.  Philipensis,  c.  1. 


Etoon  of  slaundre,  and  ech  that  schal  bileue  in  it  schal  not 
be  confoundid.— Id.  Bomaynes,  c.  it. 

I  am  yonge  and  unkonning,  as  thou  wost, 
And,  as  I  trow,  with  love  offended  most, 
That  ever  was  ony  lives 


Chun 


77.  <  Kniiihtes  Tale,  v.  239G. 


My  herd,  my  here  that  hangcth  long  adoun, 
That  never  yet  felt  non  offensioun 
Of  rasour  ne  of  shere,  I  wol  thee  yeve, 
And  ben  thy  trewe  servant  while  I  live. 

Id.   The  Knightes  Talc,  v.  2418. 

Ye  ben  lady  in  my  inward  thought 

(  if  ,  :)r  mine  1  .  i:-  v.il!  .■■:   <-:i  ■     ■     ■ 

Id.   The  Court  of  tone. 
And  yet  iustice  natheles 
Was  kepte,  and  in  noihinge  offended. 

If  thou  might  gete  pacience 

Whiche  is  the  leche  of  all  offence, 

As  tellen  vs  the  olde  wise.  Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

The  Troians  eke  offended  seek  to  wreke 

Their  hainous  wrath  wvth  shedying  of  mv  bloud. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  &ncis,b.\\. 

For  we  vse  to  saye,  that  when  prynces  and  rulers  do  pu- 
nvshe  open  offenders,  thev  Ink.-  vpun  suche  thyuges  men  do 
committe.— Bible,  1551.  Genesis,  c.  11.  Note. 

Some  conceits  (being  passed  in  clowds  and  figurative 
>pee.*hes)  might  percase  both  be  offensiue  to  your  grauities 
and  perilous  to  my  credit. 

Gascoigne.   To  the  Reuerend  Diuines. 

Where  I  see 

Much  in  the  poem  shine,  I  will  not  be 
f >'}'<■  ndi'd  with  few  spots,  which  negligence 
Hath  shed,  or  humane  lntilrie  not  kept  thence. 

B.Jonson.  Horace.    Of  the  Art  of  Poetric. 

It  may  he  thought,  that  God  stirred  vp  the  Saxons  to  be  a 

scourge  to  them,  and  to  work  his  ju;.t  vengeance  vpon  them 

for  their  wickednesses    and    abominable  offenses  dailie  co- 

Holinshed.  Historie  of  England,  b.  v.  c.  17. 
Duk.  So  then,  it  seems,  your  most  offence-ful  act 
Was  mutually  committed. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 


OFF 

Lax.  That  commit  men  nightly,  offenceless,  for  the  gait 
of  a  groat  a  prisoner. 

Beautn.  $  Ftetch.  Love's  Cure,  Act  ii.  6C.  1 

Jmint.  Then  I  draw  ; 

As  justly  as  our  magistrates  their  swords, 

To  cut  offenders  off.— Id.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  iii. 

Virginitie  murthers  itself,  and  should  be  buried  in  high 
wayes  out  of  all  sanctified  limit,  as  a  desperate  offendresse 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  i.  SC.  1. 

A  power  both  for  number  and  goodnesse  of  men  and 
horses  sufficient  (if  another  had  beene general!)  to  make 
wane  offenriue,  not  onelv  to  stand  vpon  their  defence. 

Savile.  Tacitus.  Historie,  p.  123. 
Not  more  Maacha's  goodly  sonne 

In  stomaking  did  threate, 
Then  did  this  newes  his  father  now 
Offensiuely  disqueate. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  x.  c.  59. 

The  fourlh  objection  is  against  our  argument  for  Divine 
Providence  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  that  happy 
mitigation  of  the  trouble  and  offenciveness  of  some  animals 
by  others  that  bear  an  enmity  to  them,  and  feed  upon  them 
as  their  prey,  as  the  cat  fur  example  does  on  the  mouse. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  App.  c.  21.  s.  7. 

And  R.  Cartesius  was  sensible  of  the  offensiveness  of  this 
opinion.— Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  863. 

To  offend  originally  signifies  to  impinge,  that  is  to  stumble, 
or  hit  dangerously  upon  somewhat  lying  cross  our  way,  so 
as  thereby  to  be  cast  down,  or  at  least  to  be  disordered  in 
our  posture,  and  stopt  in  our  progress ;  whence  it  is  well 

tmnslVri'd  to  denote  our  being  through  any  incident  tempta- 
tion, brought  into  sin,  whereby  a  man  is  thrown  down,  or 
bowed  from  his  upright  state,  and  interrupted  from  prose- 
cuting a  steady  course  of  piety  and  virtue 


Barrow, 


Ser.  13. 


The  proud  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he  chear'd  : 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear'd. 

Dryden.  Character  of  a  good  Parson. 
The  top  is  level ;  an  offensive  seat 


did 


Id.   Virgil.  j£neis,l 
by  the  smell  appear  putrified, 


had  let  fall  a  considerable  quantity   of  whitish 
it ;  but  within  three  or  four  days  after  this,  the  li 

found  to  stink  offensively.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iv.p 

■ To  my  weeping  friends, 

.nd  every  loving  relative  restore 
.  soft-ey'd  r 


Ft.  Offrir;  It.  Of}hrc;  Sp. 
Ofrecer;  Lat.  Offt'rrc,  to  bear 
or  bring  before,  (ob,  and  ferre, 
Gr.  *€p-eu/,  to  bear  or  bring.; 

To  bear  or  bring  before  or  in 
presence  ;  to  present ;  to  pro- 
pose; to  hold  forth,  to  exhibit; 
to  show;  to  show  signs  of ;  to  bring  before,  (sc.) 
the  altar  as  a  sacrifice ;  to  sacrifice  ;  also  to  make 
proposal ;  to  give  ;  to  bid. 

This  word  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  A.  S.  with  the  version  of  the  Bible.    ( See  Lye  ) 
The  show-bread  is — uffrimj  hhifas,  nffriny  loaves; 
in  Wiclif  "  looves  of  proposition." 
And  offrcde  to  this  mamet,  and  honourede  ynowe. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  14. 
u  tho  he  com  there, 
ue,  and  dude  vavr  offryngt. 

Id.  p.  324. 
masse  song  tho, 

ul  lyuie  as  m?  woiae  10  offn/nge  go, 

hys  taper,  that  he  ,ff,t-de,  in  the  bvssope's  hond  do, 
>  ng  as  yt  were,  the  taper  berst  atuo.  Id.  p.  456. 

•has  R.  entre,  ft  Acres  taken  est 
Sarazins  com  fulle  ire,  &  offr 


The  \<\  ssnp  of  I.yn-.-nln 


i  crete  riches. 


an  fffr,-/nar  after  that  is  seid  in  the  lawe 
:  of  turturis  or  tweie  culver  briddis. 

Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  2. 


Min  holy  pardon  may  you  all  warice,  [heal,] 
So  that  ye  offre  nobles  or  starlinges. 
Or  elles  silver  hroches,  spones,  ringes. 

Chaucer.   The  Pardoncres  Tale,  v.  12,842. 


r  did,  certain  so  wroth  l 
That  &hc  was  out  ofalle  charitee. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales, 
Wei  coude  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  storie, 
But  alder  best  he  sang  an  offertorie. 

Id.   The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  712. 


Gotver.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
I  towarde  offryng  Mr  lede.  Id.  lb. 

This  patriarche  to  his  linage 
Forbad,  that  thei  to  none  ymage 
Encline  shulde  in  no  wise  : 
But  her  offrende  and  sacrifice, 
With  ail  the  hole  hertes  loue, 
Unto  the  mighty  God  aboue. 
They  shulden  yeue,  and  to  no  mo. — Id.  lb. 

I  dred  the  Grekes  yea  when  they  offer  gyftes. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  &neist  b.  Ii. 
Desired  thinges  are  not  ay  presr, 

Nor  thin -cs  delude  lefl  al  unsought: 
Nor  new  thinges  to  be  loued  best. 
Nor  all  offers  to  be  set  at  nought. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.   The  tneane  Estate  is  best. 
Read  the  third  booke  of  Kings  the  8.  chapter,  when  God 
delighted  onely  in  the  fayth  of  the  offerer,  whiche  beleuedin 
God  oncly  for  all  mercy.— Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  451. 


Thy  offers  base  I  greatly  loth 

And  eke  xnu  and  unkempt. 

I  tread  in  dust  thee  and  thy  money  both. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 
A  pious  courtier  may  easily  give  to  Cesar  what  is  Cesar's, 
and  to  God  what  is  God's;  and  that  by  an  analogical  in- 
struction from  this  rule  of  Christ,  allowing  all  that  hath 
Cesar's  image  onely  on  it,  offerabte  to  Cesar. 

Mountague.  Devoule  Essayes,  pt.  1.  Treat.  10.  s.  7. 

Commend  me  to  her,  and  to  piece  her  portion 
Tender  her  this. 

1  A".  Nay,  let's  he  offerers  all. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.   Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
From  which  example  arose  perhaps  the  custom,  to  hang 
up  the  armour  of  worthy  men  in  churches,  as  offerings  con- 
secrated to  him  who  is  the  Lord  of  battel. 

Baker.  Of  the  first  Danish  King  in  England. 

The  crown  itself  with  all  those  advantages  were  therefore 
given  him,  that  the  people's  good  should  be  first  consider'd; 
not  bargained  for,  and  bought  by  inches  with  the  bribe  of 
more  offertures  and  advantages  "    *  " 


Milton.  An  An 


i  Eikon  Basilike. 


Every  unhallowed,  unfitting  prayer  is  a  strange  fire ;  a  fire 
that  will  be  sure  to  destroy  the  offering  though  mercy  should 
spare  the  offer. — South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

As  soon  as  the  Sermon  or  Homily  is  ended,  the  Priest  is 
directed  "  to  return  to  the  Lord's  Table  and  begin  the  Offer- 
tart/,  saying  one  or  more  of  the  sentences  following  as  he 
thinketii  mn.t  convenient  in  his  discretion,  j.  .-  according  to 
the  length  or  shortness  of  the  time  that  the  people  are  offer- 
iny."  as  it  was  worded  in  King  Edward's  firr.t  Common 
Prayer  and  from  thence  in  the  Scotch  one.  These  are  in 
the  place  of  the  Antiphona  or  Anthem  which  we  find  in  the 
old  Liturgies  after  the  Gospel,  and  which  I'tom  their  being 
sung  while  the  people  made  their  oblations  at  the  altar  were 
called  Offertory.—  Whealley.  On  the  Com.  Prayer,  c.  0.  s.  10. 

The  rule  of  justice,  which  wants  with  most  ansiety  to  be 
inculcated  in  the  making  of  bargains,  is,  that  the  seller  is 
offers 


O'FFICE,  v.      ^       Vr.Officei  B.  Officio;  Sp. 

O'ffioe,  ii.  Oficio  ■   Lat.  OjU'cium,    from 

Officer,  ojjkere,  which   Yossius  savs 

O'fficebed.  wasthe  same  mihefficere;  and 

Offi'cial,  arlj.         heme  nfliciinn.  quod  qttisque 
Offi'cial,  n.  rflicere  debet,  —  what  every 

Officially.         >  one  ought  to  do  or  perform! 
Offi'cialty.  That  which  ought  to  be 

Officiate,  r.         done  or  performed;   act  or 
Offi'cinal.  deed  due,  duty;   any  thing 

Qffi'cioos.  which  we  are  obliged,  bound, 

Offi'ciouslt.  engaged,  or  employed  to  do; 

Opfi'ciousness.  J  peculiar  or  appropriate  busi- 
ness, or  employment ;  service  or  usefulness. 

Also,  the  place  where,  the  station  or  situation 
in  which,  official  acts  are  done. 

-  — busy  to  act,  or  to  perform  services; 
active  in  the  performance  of  services  or  benefits. 
King  Henri  wondede  muche,  to  abbe  men  in  offii, 
Mid  him,  that  of  conseil  were  god  and  wis. 

ii.  Gloucester,  p.  408. 


OFF 

Forto  reise  the  treuage,  that  on  the  lond  was  sette, 
Pader  &  Thurston  to  that  office  were  fette. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  55. 
And  to  the  arches  in  haste,  he  hyede  anon  after, 
And  turnede  cyvyle  into  symonye.  and  suth  he  tok  tlie 
official.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  399. 

For  the  mynysterie  of  this  office  not  oonli  flllith  tho  thingis 
that  fallen  to  hooly  men,  but  also  multiplieth  nianye  thank- 
yogis  to  God  bi  the  preuyng  of  this  mynysterie. 

Wiclif.  2  Corynlh.  c.  9. 

For  the  office  of  this  ministration,  not  only  supplietli  the 
nede  of  the  sainctes  :  but  also  is  aboundaunte  here  in,  that 
for  laudable  ministringe,  thankes  might  be  geuen  to  God  of 
manye.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Id.   The  Clerkes  Tale, 


There  shall  no  iudge  imperiall, 

Ne  bishop,  lie  official!. 

Pone  judgment  on  me.  Id,  Rom 

But  moste  of  all  his  hert  is  set 

In  court,  vpon  these  great  offices 

Of  dignitees  and  benefices.  Goicer. 


My  harte  was  high,  I  could  not  seeme  to  serue, 

In  regiment  where  no  good  rules  remayne, 
Where  officers  and  such  as  well  deserue, 
Shall  be  subdude  by  cu.-ry  page  anil  swayne.  . 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruites  of  U'arre. 
The  priest  sued  him  before  y°  bishoppes  officgall  for  dyffa- 
matyoll.— Sir  T.  More,    il'vrkes,  p.  127. 


Mene.  You  shall  perceiue.  that  a  jacke  gardant  cannol 
office  me  from  my  son  Coriolanus. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  v.  sc.  2, 
Leo.  So  stands  this  squire 
Offic'd  to  me.  Id.   Winter's  Talc,  Act  i.  sc.  2 

Mene.  You  guard  like  men,  'tis  well.    But  by  youi 

I  am  an  officer  of  state,  and  come 

To  speak  with  Coriolanus.— Id.  Coriolanus,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Mene.   You  haue  stood  your  limitation  :  and  the  tri- 

Endue  you  with  the  people's  voyce,  remaines, 

That  in  th'  officiall  markes  inuested,  you 

Anon  doe  meet  the  senate.  Id.  lb.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

And  all  her  number'd  Starrs,  that  seem  to  rowle 

Spaces  incomprehensible  (for  such 

Their  distance  argues  and  their  swift  return 

Diurnal)  meerly  to  officiate  light 

Kound  this  opacous  Earth,  this  punctual  spot. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 
With  granted  leave  officious  I  return, 
But  much  more  wonder  that  the  Son  of  God 
In  this  wild  solitude  so  long  should  bide 
Of  all  things  destitute.  Id.  Paradise  llegained,  b.  ii. 


Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  125. 

And  this  was  the  rare  morsel  so  officiously  snatch'd  up, 
and  so  ill-favour'dly  imitated  by  our  inquisituiient  bishops, 
and  the  attendant  minorities — their  chaplaines. 

Milton.  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 


For  all  thy  victories  in  war, 
fou,  valiant  Cutts.  th'  officious  Muses  c 
For  you  triumphant  wreaths  prepare 


And  by  the  greatness  of  their  presents  prove 

How  much  they  hope,  but  not  how  well  they  love. 

Bryden.  To  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  (1662.) 

Many  of  the  miracles  of  Abbe  Paris  were  proved  imme- 
diately bv  witnesses  belinv  the  e/AV/mi/.y,  or  bishop's  court, 
at  Paris,  under  the  eye  of  Cardinal  Noaiiles. 

Hume.  On  the  Understanding,  Note  L. 

A  little  neat  church  is  annexed  to  it,  with  apartments  for 
the  officiating  clergy,  and  the  persons  attached  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  cemetery.— Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  ii.  c.  10. 

I  had  always,  in  my  officinal  state,  been  kept  in  awe  by 
lace  and  embroidery;  and  imagined  that,  to  fright  away 
these  unwelcome  familiarities,  nothing  was  necessary,  hu't 
that  I  6hould,  by  splendour  of  dress,  pruelaiin  my  reunion 
with  a  liigher  is.oi.,— Humbler,  No,  123. 


officiously  squeezed  into  every  man's 
is  soul's  health,  till,  at  length,  the  whole  intention 
;  aud  providence  is  destroyed. 

Sterne,  Ser.  37.  On  Pe/u/i'ces. 


at.'  discovered  the  fatal 
i  husband  and  wife,  and 
aggra- 


The  miserable  Rachel  now  toi 
consequences  of  interfering  betwi 
heartily  reproached  herself  for 
vatiug  his  jealousy. — Observer,  N 


O'FFING,  n.  A  word  common  on  the  coast  and 
among  naval  men,  and  applied  to  a  position  at  a 
distance  o^the  shore  or  coast ;  within  sight  of  it. 

OFF-SCOU'RING.  >      That  which  is  scoured 
O'ffscum.  f  off,  cast  off,  thrown  off. 

Off-scum,. — that  which  is  skimmed  off'. 

Our  prayer  hath 

No  pow'r  to  pass  :  and  thou  hast  made  us  fall, 
As  refuse,  and  off-scouring  to  them  all. 

Bonne.  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremy,  c.  3. 

In  fine,  the  apostles  and  ministers  of  Christ  were  look'd 
upon  as  the  very  offals  anil  <\ff-:.e.nn'noj  of  the  world,  and 
were  trampled  upon  accordingly.—  South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  11. 

OFF-SET.  A  set,  or  part  that  may  he  set  or 
planted,  coming  off'  the  main  root. 

They  let  them  remain  for  many  years,  in  which  time  they 
produce  such  a  number  of  offsets,  that  many  " 
single  clust     ' 


OFF- SPRING.  A.S.  Ofspring,  proles,  pro- 
pago,  progenies,  postcritas,  (of,  and  spring-an,  to 
spring.)     Any  thing  that  springs  or  arises  from. 

Production,   propagation,   posterity,    child,   or 
children. 
Kyng  he  was  of  West  sex,  and  ys  ofspryng  also. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  164. 
Truly  I  think,  ne  vain  is  my  belefe, 
Of  goddish  race  some  ofspring  sboid  be  be. 

Surreg.   Yirgile.  Mncis,  b.  iv. 
Sir  Guvon  chaunst  eke  on  another  booke, 
That  hight  Antiquitee  of  Fairy  land  : 

In  which  whenas  he  greedily  did  looke, 
Th'  ofspring  of  elves  and  faryes  there  he  fond, 
As  it  delivered  was  from  bond  to  hond. 


From  whence  it  follows,  that  these  were  notions  not  de- 
scanilma  from  lis,  hut  born  with  us;  not  our  off-spring,  but 
our  brethren. — South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

OFFU'SCATE.     See  Obfuscate. 

OFT,  adj.         \         Goth.  Ufta;     A.  S.  Oft; 

Oft,  ad.  Ger.  Oft ;   Sw.  Ofta.    Skinner 

O'ften,  adj.  thinks  it  alludes  to  the  Gr. 

O'ften,  ad.  Ail/,  iterum,  again  and  again. 

O'ftenness.        V  Junius, — that  it  is  from  aj't,  or 

O'fttimes,  or       eft,  and  these  from  the  Gr. 

O'ften-times.        Avdis.     JEft,  eft,  are  perhaps 

O'ftex-sith.  from  the  verb  cvfstian,  ej'stan  ,• 

O'ften-tide.  )  and  oft,  from  ofe'stan,  khinare, 
to  hasten,  to  do  hastily  ;'  at  quick  or  hasty  repe- 
titions ;  and  hence,  frequently. 

Frequent ;  repeated  at  short  intervals ;  occur- 
ring many  times  at  short  intervals  or  distances; 
opposed  to  few  or  seldom. 

Alt  laste  in  forme  of  mon  ofte  he  lay  bi  me. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  130 

Ofte  thing  that  is  flkeled  to  worse  elide  ys  brogt.— Id.  p.  36. 
Boste  &  deignouse  pride  &  ille  avisement 

Mishapnes  oftenlide,  and  dos  many  be  schent. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  289. 
For  ofte  tymes  he  falleth  into  the  fire,  and  ofte  tymes 
into  watir,  and  I  broughte  him  to  flu  disciplis  and  thei 
myghten  not  heele  him.— Wiclif.  Mat!,  c.  17. 


OIL 

Upon  Grisilde,  this  poure  creature, 

Full  often  sithe  this  markis  sette  bis  eye, 

As  he  on  hunting  rode  paraventure. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8100. 

For  slain  is  man,  right  as  another  beast, 

And  dwellcth  ike  in  prison,  and  arrest, 

Anil  halh  siknesse,  andgret  adversite, 

And  oftentimes  gilteles,  parde. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1314, 

But  yet  full  ofte,  and  that  is  routh 

Thei  spreden,  that  be  most  vntrue.— Gower.  Con.  A.b.i. 

So  harde  me  was  that  ilke  throw 

That  ofte  sithes  ouerthrowe, 

To  grounde  I  was  without  breathe  : 

And  euer  I  wisshed  after  death.  Id.  lb. 

And  ouer  that,  I  dare  say,  that  ther  are  but  few,  but  that 
they  had  wel  letter  abide  the  paine  to  be  thrise  aequited  by 
lirorkhnai  mil,  and  peraduenture  ofter,  then  ones  beare  a 
fagot  for  heresy.— Sir  T.  More.   Worlces,  p.  984. 

They  that  are  swi 
membring. — Id.  lb. 

■ Discourse 

Is  of  lest  yours,  the  latter  [intuition]  most  is  ours, 

Differing  but  in  degree,  of  kind  the  same. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

Events  which  are  oft-times  as  much  against  the  intention, 
and  above  the  remedie  of  the  agent  as  besides  the  nature  of 
the  act.— Bp.  Hall.  Serm.  before  the  Kingat  Theobuld's,\b"l2. 

My  brother  wisht  thee  here,  and  thou  art  here;  he  will  be 
too  kind,  and  vcarv  tine  with  "(feu  welcomes. 

Beaum.  #  Pletch.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 


l  taking,  be  ofte  times  slowe  i 


Degrees  of  well  doing  the 


,  except  perhaps 


Hooker.  Ecclesiaslieall  Politie,  b.  i.  8. 8. 
Whole  houses,  of  their  whole  desires  possest, 
Are  often  ruiu'd,  at  their  own  request. 

Bryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10 


Consisting  of  eight  verses. 

His  request  to  Diana,  in  an  hexastick,  and  her  answer  in 
an  og<toa:./ie/:,  hexhameters  anil  pentameters,  discovered  to 
him  in  a  dream,  with  his  sacrifice  and  ritual  ceremonies, 
are  in  the  British  story. 

Braylon.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  1.  Selden.  Illustrations. 

OGGANI'TION.  Lat.  Ob  or  og-ganire,  to  yelp 
as  a  dog  at  any  one. 

Nor  will  I  abstaine  notwithstanding  your  ogganniiion,  to 
follow  the  steps  and  practice  of  antiquity,"]!!  rising  the 
words  sacriliee  and  priesthood  also. 

Mountagu.  Appeale  to  Ccesar,  c.  29. 


E,  v.  }  _  See  Goggle.  T 
,  n.  I  is  ocuhs  intenden 
it.  f  assequi,  to  strain 
uc,,n.  J  eye,    to    follow 


And  ofte  times  he  falleth  into  the  fyre,  and  ofte  in 
rater.  And  I  broghte  hym  to  thy  discyples,  am!  tli.-\  . 
tot  heale  hym.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


i  the 


In  wouudis  aboue  I 


I  ileethis  ofle/i/mes. 

Wiclif.  2  Cor. 
in  death  oft.— Bible,  155 


•r.  TheMille: 
But  doun  on  knees  went  euery  mancre 
And  thanked  him  with  all  hir  hertes  n__u 
And  namely  these  Thebanes  often  silh. 

Id.  TheKnighl, 
1307 


Tale,  v.  16,231. 
igl>t, 


The  Dut.  Ooghen, 

tendere,  acie  oculorum 

strain  or  stretch  the 

O'gling,?!.  )  eye,    to    follow    with    the    eye, 

(oogh:)    and  oogheler,   consequentially,    adulator, 

(Kilian.)     And  hence,  perhaps,  our  word ; 

To  cast  glances  of  the  eye. 
Snuffs  her  dim  eyes  to  give  one  parting  blow, 
Have  at  the  heart  of  every  >  .ring  beau. 

Halifax.  On  the  Countess  Bowager  of . 

Who  would  not  scorn  what  houswife's  cares  produce, 
Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use! 
To  patch,  nny  >e/'e,  may  heroine  a  saint ; 
Nor  could  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint. 

Pope.  Rape  of  the  Lock,  c.  5. 
His  women  then  forgot  all  former  wiles, 
The  watchful  ogle  and  delusive  smiles. 

Gay.  The  Fan,  b.  ii. 
Being  thus  qualified,  I  intend,  by  the  advice  of  my  friends, 
to  setup  for  an  ogling-master.     I  teach  the  church  ogle  in 
the  morning,  and  the  playhouse  ogle  by  candle-light. 

Spectator,  No.  40. 
I  am  diverted  from  that  subject  by  letters  which  I  have 
received  from  several  ladies,  emu  plaining  of  o  certain  sect  of 
professed  enemies  to  tin;  repnse  of  the  fair  sex,  called  ey/./  v. 
Taller,  No.  145. 
Those  muscles,  in  KnelMi,  v.lierewith  a  man  ogles, 
When  on  a  fair  lady  he  fixes  his  goggles, 
We  found  'em  much  worn. 

Byrom.  The  Bisscction  of  a  Beau's  Head. 

It  was  not  enough,  that  the  speech  from  the  throne  in  the 

opening  of  the  session   in    1795,  threw   out    aminos   anil 

glances  of  tenderness. — Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,' Lei.  1 

OIL,i 
Oil,  n 
Oi'ly. 


Goth.  Aleus :    A.  S.  Ek  ;  Dut. 

Olie;    Ger.  Oel ;   Sw.  Olja ;  Ft. 

Huile  ;   It.  Oglio  ;   Sp.  Olio ;   Lat. 

Oleum ;     Gr.   EAatoc,    all    which, 

Hire  says,  may  perhaps  have  their 
origin  from  the  M.  G.  Ala;  A.S.  Mian,  accendere, 
to  kindle. 


The  wake-plait 
Who  wrestled  1 
Ke  who  t 


,  and  tookcn  not  oifc 

toke  none  oyle  wilh 

e  kepe  I  not  to  say : 
•A  best  naked,  wilh  oi/eenoint, 
:  bare  him  best  in  no  disjoint. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  2903. 
What  should  thou  need  to  cmiy  ought  at  that. 
When  thou  smellest  like  a  eiuet  cat  ? 
When  as  thine  oyled  locks  smooth  platted  fall, 
like  vamiah'd  pictures  on  a  wall. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  4. 
The  instances  we  have  wherein  crude  and  watry  substance 
turneth  into  fat  and  oily,  are  of  four  kindes. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historie,  §  355. 
Basill  is  almost  the  onely  hot  herbe,  that  hath  fat  and 
succulent  leaves,  which  oylincsse  if  it  be  drawn  forth  by  the 
sunne,  it  is  like  it  will  mate  a  very  great  change. 

!  Id.  lb.  §  521. 

No  wonder  if  error,  oiled  with  obsequiousness,  (which 
generally  gains  friends,  though  it  deserves  none  worth 
having,  i  has  often  the  advant,..'e  of  truth,  and  thereby 
Elides  more  easily  and  intimately  into  the  fool's  bosom, 
than  the  uncourtliuess  of  truth  will  sutler  it  to  do. 


,  and  the  faithful  1 

Will  ever  triumph.  Glover.  Leonidai,  0.  X. 

The  next  precept  is  very  remarkable,  as  implying  the  use 
of  oiV-r  J»«tj,  long  before  that  method  is  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered.—  Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.e.]. 

Mr.  Raspe,  in  his  curious  treatise  published  in  1781,  has 
proved  that  oil-painting  was  known  l„ng  before  its  pretended 
discovery  by  Van  Eyck.— Id.  lb.  Note  •. 

OINT,  v.     \     See  Anoint.     Fr.  Omdrc ;   It. 
Oi'ntment.  fUgnere;  Sp.Ungir;  LatMngere.- 

(ynum  agere,  quia' in  unguenio  uniantur  diversa.) 
To  rub,  to  smear  with  oil,  or  any  oily,  greasy 


But  there  weren  summe  that  boren  it  hevyly  w.lhynne 

hemsilf  and  seidi  n,  w  lurtu  I-,  tins,  .o~se  of  ,.:inemenl  luand  > 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  14. 

And  there  were  some  that  were  not  content  in  them 

selues,  and  sayde:  what  neded  this  wast  otoiintment. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
Ne  ointment  that  wolde  clense  or  bite, 
That  hym  might  helpen  of  his  whelkes  while, 
Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  chekes. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  633. 

Suche  oignement, 

That  there  was  fire  ne  venym  none, 

That  shulde  fastenen  hym  vpon 

Whan  that  he  were  anoynl  withal).— Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

That  Paris  now  with  his  vnmanly  sorte, 

With  mitred  hats,  with  oijnlrrf  luish  and  heard, 

His  rape  enjoyeth.  Surrey.  Virgile.  JEncis,  b.  iv. 

The  divilish  hag,  by  chaunges  of  my  cheare 

Pereeiv'd  my  thought;  and  drown'd  in  sleepie  night, 

With  wicked  herbes  and  oyulmcnts  did  besmeare 

My  body.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

Nor  Ismrmts  was  wanting  to  the  war, 

Directing  oinled  arrows  from  afar; 

And  death  with  poyson  arm'd. 

Dnjden.    Vtrijil.  .-7w;i  o.\  b.  x. 

The  spirit  of  humiliation  should  be  like  Aaron's  precious 
r.'nilmLj,!.  tunning  down  from  the  head  to  the  skirls  and  hem 
of  his  garment.— South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  12. 


OLE 

The  word  so  used  is  not  uncommon  in  Shake- 
speare.    See  the  Note  to  -Id  Pt.  Hen.  I  V.  Act  ii. 
sc.  4. 
"  My  leue  dogter,"  he  seide  tho,  "  for  thou  hast  In  loue 
Myn  old'e  lyt  by  fore  this,  and  bifore  thi  soule  al  so." 


Ye  an  herd  that  it  was  seide  to  oMe  men :  thou  shalt  not 
Ble,  and  he  lhat  sleelh,  SCnal  be  gilty  to  doom. 

Wiclif.  Mallhew,  c.  5. 

Ye  haue  hearde  howe  it  was  sayde  vnto  them  of  y  olle 
time:  thou  shalt  not  kil.  For  whosoeuer  killeth,  shal  be  in 
daunger  of  iudgemet. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

lie  seith  to  hem,  therefore  every  wise  man  of  live  in  the 
kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  lyk  to  a  housbond-man  that  bryngith 
forth  of  his  tresour  newe  thingis  and  olde. —  Wiclif.  lb.  c.13. 

Then  sayd  he  vnto  them:  therfore  euerye  scribe  whk'he 
is  taught  vnto  the  kingdom  of  heauen  is  lyke  an  housholder, 
whiche  bringeth  forth  out  of  hys  treasure  thynges  both  new 
and  olde.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

So  that  we  seruen  in  neweness  of  spyrit  and  in  oldnesse  of 
lettre.—  Wiclif.  Romayns,  c.7. 

We  shoulde  seme  in  a  newe  conuersation  of  ye  spyryte, 
and  not  in  the  old  conuersacion  of  the  letter. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 


OLI 


although  they 


Geneia  Bible,   IJC1.   1  Timotheus, 


And  praieth  hir  that  his  father's  youth 

She  wolde  make  ayenewarde  newe.— Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b. 

As  for  the  kings  of  Sussex 
same  people,  yet  were  they  nc 
old  monuments  doo  expresse. 

Holinshed.   The  Description  of  England,  b.  iii.  c.  If 

So  must  thou  live,  till  like  ripe  fruit  thou  drop 

Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 

Gather'd,  not  harshly  pluckt,  for  death  mature  : 

This  is  old  age.  Milton.   Paradise  Lost,  b.  si 

If  these  they  scape,  perhaps,  in  poverty, 

With  MekTic  ,-  .mil  (iisriiM-  thou  bow'st  them  down, 

Painful  diseases  and  deform'd, 

In  crude  old  age.  Id.  Samson  Agonistes 

Macb.  Blood  hath  bene  shed  ere  now,  i'  th'  olden  time 
Ere  humane  statute  purg'd  the  penile  weale: 

,  murthers  haue  bene  perform'd 


OLD.        A        See   Ei.d.      A.S.Eald;     Dut. 

O'lden.       >  Oud;  Ger.  Alt,  from  A.  S.  Yld-an, 

O'ldness.  J  or  ild~an,  to  remain,  to  stay,  to 
continue,  to  last,  to  endure,  to  delay,  to  defer, 
(Tooke.) 

Old  or  eld,— remained,  staid,  continued,  lasted, 
endured,  delayed,  deferred,  (se.)  long,  a  long 
time,  to  great  age  ;  ancient. 

Mr.  Steevens  says,  that  old  (he  knows  not  why) 
■was  anciently  a  common  augmentative  in  familiar 
language ;  perhaps  merely  because  many  things 
that  have  stood  the  trial  of  time  are,  and  are 
esteemed  the  better,  stronger ;  as  old  ale,  old 
hay,  &c. 

in  Lingua,  1607,  quoted  by  Steevens, 
There's  eld  moving  among  them. 

In  Dekker's  comedy,  railed  If  this  be  not  a  good 
Play  the  Devil  is  in  it,  1G12, 

We  shall  have  old  breaking  of  necks. 

And  in  Le  Bone  Florence,  quoted  by  Boswell, 
Code  olde  fyghtyng  was  there. 


OLEA'GINOUS.  ^  Fr. 
Olea'ginocsness.  I  It.  Ol 
O'leose.  [    Oleag, 

O'leous.  J   Oleag, 


Too  terrible  for  the  eare.— Shakes.  Macbeth,  J 

May  their  false  lights  undo  'era,  and  discover  presses, 
mles,'  stains,  ami  <>!,!,!>■■.■■.  in  their  stub's,  and  make  them 
hop-rid.— Bcanm.  §•  Fletch.  Philaster,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

Mistaken  blessing  which  old  age  they  call, 

'Tis  a  long,  nasty,  darksome  hospital, 

A  ropy  chain  of  rheums ,   a  visage  rough, 

Deform'd,  unfeatur'd,  and  a  ekin  of  buff. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10, 

OUagineux,  oUeu. 

Uliyinosa,   olioso ;    Sp. 
Oleaginoso,    oleoso ;     Lat. 
Oleaginus,    oleosus,    from 
leum.      See  Oil, 
Oily, — bearing  oil 

It  is  not  the  solid  part  of  wood  that  burnetii,  but 
oleous  moisture  thereof.— /JoZ/awtf.  Plutarch,  p.  820. 

The  sap.  when  it  first  enters  the  root,  and  is  not  subdued 
by  the  action  of  the  plant,  retains 
and  has  not  much  of  the  vegetable,  being  earth,  watery, 
poor,  and  scarce  oleaginous. 

Arbulhnot.  On  Aliments,  C.  3.  Prop, 
Which  was  one  inducement  to  make  me.  in  speaking  of  the 
oleiigifn-ntsui-i*  uf  urinous  spirits,  to  employ  the  word  most 
rather  than  the  word  all.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  till. 

Besides  all  this,  it's  not  unlikely,  that  the  rain-water  may 
be  endued  with  some  vegc 't.itin-'  «r  prulihck  virtue,  deriv'd 
from  some  saline  or  oleoie  particles  it  contains. 

Hay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 
In  falcons  ia  a  small  quantity  of  gall,  the  oleous  parts  of 
the  chyle  being  spent  most  on  the  fat. 

Floyer.   On  the  Humours. 

OLERA'CEOUS.  ^     Lat.  Oleraceus,  oliioreus; 

O'litory,  adj.  >  from    olera,   a    pot-herb, 

from  olla,  a  pot.     Of  un- 


it [mustard]  is  the  smallest  of  seeds  of  plants  apt  to  grew 
nto  a  Hgnoaa  substance,  and  from  an  heiby  and  oleracoou* 
ege table  to  become  a  kind  of  tree— Brown.  Miteeil.  p.  28. 

Work  to  be  done  in  the  orchard  and  oUtorg  garden. 

Evetyn.  Kalendarium  Hortense.  January. 
Trust  not  to  the  accidental  mildness  of  the  weather,  so  as 
i  neglect  timely  cover  to  your  tender  olitories. 

Id.  lb.  November. 

OLFA'CTORY.  ^        Lat.  Olfae-ere,  for  ode- 
O'lid. 

O'LlDOt'5 

O'lfact. 
or  cause  a  smell.     See  Odocr. 

Smelling,  or  having  the  sense  of  smell. 
Olid, — Lat.  Olulus, — smelling,   or  causing  the 
sense  of  smell ;  smelling  offensively;  stinking. 

Smelling  is  another  sense,  that  seems  to  be  wrought  on  by 
bodies  at  a  distance:  though  that  which  immediately  affects 
the  organ,  and  produces  in  us  the  sensation  of  any  smell,  are 
effluvias,  or  iimsiii-?  panicle?,  that,  coming  from  bodies  at 
a  distance,  immediately  affect  the  olfactory  nerves. 

Locke.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

The  fixt  salt  would  have  been  not  unlike  that  of  men's 

urine;  of  which  olid  and  despicable  liquor  I  chnse  to  make 


}Lat.  Olfae-ere,  for  ode- 
facere,  (from  odor,  and  fa- 
crre,)  which  the  ancients 
used,  says  Festus  j  to  srneU, 


extracting  the  fix 


-Boyle.    Wo 


t  to  take  ( 


^        Fr.   Oligarchic ;    It.  OH- 

ygarchia  ;     Sp.    Oligarquia  ; 
J  Gr.OMyapxia;  (fromuMyoj, 


Its  offensive  odour  proceed-  parlly  Hum  its  [the  beaver] 
id,  that  being  especially  fish  ;  whereof  this  humour  may 
a  garous  excretion  and  olidous  separation. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 
There  is  a  Machiavilian  ploty 

Hudibras,  pt. 

OLIGARCHY. 

Oliga'kchal. 

Oi.iga'rchical. 
a  few,  and  apxn,  a  government  or  principality. ) 

The  government,  dominion,  or  domination  of  a 
few. 

A  good  politician  will  handle  with  dexterity  the  laconick 
seignoiy,  and  manage  well  enough  Lycurgus  his  oligarchy, 
applying  and  fitting  his  eompaniuiKs  i:,  -ovt  rnment,  who 
have  equal  authority  unto  himself,  gently  drawing  and  re- 
ducing them  hy  little  and  liule  untit  the  hen!  of  his  bow. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  ?72. 


flamed;  and  the  same  destruction  folluwed  that  had  before 
fallen  upon  the  kings,  when  they  had  degenerated  into 
tyrants.— 7/(,':.;/j/»'M.  Potybius,  b.  vi.  c.  I. 

The  whole  defence 

Our  oligarchal  tyrants  have  to  boast, 

Are  poor  baihaiians,  scarce  three  hundred  strong. 

Glover.  The  Athenaid,  b.  xiii. 

It  appeared  to  him  [Phrynichus]  (which  was  really  the 

case)  that  "  Alcihi.nks  c;trcd  as  little  for  an  oligTtchical  as 

a  democratic^!  government."— Smith.   Thucydtdes,  b.  viii. 


}Fr.  Olivastre,  olive;  It. 
Oliva,  olivastro  ;  Sp.  Oliva  ; 
Lat.  Oliva  ;  Gr.  EAcua.    See 


O'LITIHIY, 


known  etymology 

Olitory,—*  place  for  growing  vegetables  for  the 
pnt ;  a  kitchen  garden. 


OLIVA'STER. 

O'LIVE. 

O'lived. 
Oil. 

The  olivaster  is  the  wild  olive  tree  ;  and  alit 
is  used  by  Bacon,  as  the  Fr.  Olivatre,  It. 
for  olive-coloured,  or  having  the  colour  of  the  olive. 
Branchys  hii  bore 

Qtohjue,  as  in  sygne  that  hii  of  pes  were. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  193. 

What  if  ony  of  the  braunchis  ben  brokun  whanne  thou 
were  a  wielde  olyue  tree  art  graffid  among  hem,  and  art 
maad  fe-lowe  of  the  roote  and  of  the  fatnesse  of  the  olyue 
tree.' — W.clif.  Romaynes*  c.  11. 

Thoughe  some  of  the  braunches  be  broken  cf,  and  thou 
bcynge  a  wylde  otyut  tree,  art  grafte  in  amonge  them,  and 
made  partaker  of  the  rote  and  fatness  of  the  olyue  tree. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
And  they  brent  all  the  comes  of  that  lond 
And  all  bir  oliveres,  and  vines  eke. 

Chaucer.  The  Monies  Tate,  v.  H,042. 

And  toke  than  of  otitic 

A  drye  braunche  hem  with  to  stere 
The  whiche  anone  gan  (loure  and  bere, 
And  waxe  all  fresshe  and  grene  ageyne. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
But  the  countries  of  the  Abyssenes,  and  Barbary,  and 
Peru,  where  they  are  tawney,  and  oliva&ter,  and  pale,  are 
generally  more  sandy  and  dry. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historie,  §  399. 
His  light  hand  did  the  peacefull  olive  wield. 

Spenser.  The  Vision  of  Bella*: 

The  gourd, 

And  thirsty  cucumber,  when  they  perceive 


with 


Philip*.  Cider. 


O'LLA.  ^  ' 
O'lio,  or  >  of 
O'glio.     J  boi 


OME 

Orren  aa  of  old  each  oliv'd  portal  smiles 

And  still  the  graces  build  my  Grecian  piles  ; 

My  Gothic  spires  in  ancient  glory  rise, 

Aud  dare  with  wonted  pride  to  reach  unto  the  skies. 

Warton.  The  Triumph  of  Isis. 

The  Sp.  Olla  podrida  consisted 
various  meats  and  vegetables, 
boiled,  or  rather  stewed  togi/ther, 
and  duly  se'asoned  with  salt  and  spice.  (See 
Delpino. )  Olla,  a  pot  or  the  meats,  &c.  boiled 
in  it,  and  podrida,  rotten  ;  podrecer,  from  the  Lat. 
Putrescere.  Olla,  or  olio,  is  applied  to— 
A  mixture  or  medley;  a  hotchpotch. 
Not  to  tax  him  for  want  of  elegance  as  a  courtier  in 
wriiing  (Kjlio  for  of  la,  the  Spanish  word,  it  nii^ht  well  tie 
allimi'd  thai  there  was.— Milton.  Ans.io  EikonBasilike,  §  15. 

If  we  consider  his  person  lie  [Nero]  was  such  a  mass  of 
filth  and  impiety,  such  an  oglio  of  atl  ill  qualities,  that  he 
stands  the  wonder  and  the  disgrace  of  mankind. 

South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  5. 
And  would  you  really  have  my  muse 
Employ  herself  in  writing  news. 
Or  toss  up  a  poetic  olio 
Merely  to  bring  in  Marshal  Broglio. 

Lloyd.  A  Familiar  Epistle  to  *  *  *  *  * 

OLY'MPIAD.^ 

Oly'mpian.         V  See  the  quotation  from  Usher. 

Oly'mpic.  J 

From  the  summer  of  this  year  :.'2-y<,  begins  the  first  olym- 
piads of  the  Greek  chronotogers,  wherein  Choraelms  of  Klis 
■wan  the  race,  [■■■<■.  at  the  (Uinir,  ian  Games,  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  instituted  in  honour  of  Olympian  Jupiter-] 


O'MBRE.    Fr.  Homhre ;  It. Ombre;  Sp.  Ombre, 

or  hombre  j  man. 

A  game  at  cards  so  called. 
Her  joy  in  pilil.-.l  <!i:iriols,  v.licn  alive, 
And  love  of  ombre,  after  death  survive. 

Pope.  Rape  of  the  Lode,  c.  1. 

OME'GA.     Gr.  O  i.i€ya,  O  magnum;  the  last 
letter  of  the  Creek  alphabet.    See 'the  quotations. 


I  am  alpha  ami    .<>  !.!h>  1mt\  nnyiv; 
Lord  Cod    Ili.it    is   and  that 
almygti.— Wiclif.  Apocalips 


ide  seith  the 
and  that  is  to  coniynge 


ccrinninge  and  the  ending, 
rich  is,  &  which  was,  and 
lb. 

O'MELET.     Fr.  Omelette,  or  Aumehtte.     Au- 

melette  d'ceufi,  a  pamvike  made  oftsirs,  (Cotgrave.) 
Menage  and  Duchat  write  very  elaborately  upon 
this  word,  and  produce  a  variety  of  etymologies  ; 
the  former,  among  others,  that  of  Le  Vayer.ffias 
mesles,  q.  d.  a  medley  or  mixture  of  eggs.  Cot- 
grave  also  writes  CEuf-molette. 

Clary,  (Horminnm)  when  tender  not  to  be   rejected,  and 
in  oml.:ls  made  up  with   cream,  fried   in   sweet  butler,   and 


e  eaten  with  sugar, 

uice  of  orange  or  lemon. 

Evelyn.  Acel'iria. 

O'M  EN. 

Lat.  Omen,  ominosus.    Omen 

O'MENED. 

quod  ex  ore  primum  elatum 

O'minate,  v. 

est,    osmen   dictum,    ( Vurro, 

Omina'tion. 

y  lib.  v. )      Omen  velut  oremen, 

0'MINOUS. 

quod  fit  ore,  (Festus.)     It  is 

O'MINOUSLY. 

applied  to — 

O'minousness.  J       A  token  or  sign  (of  good  or 
i!1.)  ;  a  boding  or  foreboding,  a  prognostic. 


shooke;  her  worke  fel  from 


And  vp  she  started,  clad  her 
That  ominous  outcry.— Chapma 


Begei 


'ith  heavy  echoes,  like  to  passing  bells. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  v. 
To  take  nn  pleasure,  God  knows,  to  ominate  ill  to  my  dear 
nation,  and  dearer  mother  the  Church  of  England. 

Seasonable  Sermons,  (1G14,)  p.  23. 
The  falling  of  salt  is  an  authentickpresageraentof  ill  luck, 
nor  can   every  temper  contemn  it;   from  whence  notwith- 
standing nothing  can  be  naturally  feared ;  nor  was  the  same 
VPI-.  IT, 


OMN 

a  general  prognostick  of  future 

ship.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errotirs, 

The  Chief  subjoi 


OMN 


Yet  i 


I  tin- 


I  ihi- 


these  eyes  beheld 
of  fear, 


Or  did 

Statius.  Thcha 

And,  when  the  day  set  for  his  [Castlemain's]  audience 
came,  there  happened  to  be  such  :>;i  extr;ionlin;u  e  thunder. 
and  such  deluges  of  rain  as  disgraced  the  show,  and 
heightened  the  opinion  of  the  omimmsness  of  this  embassy, 


Burnet.  Own  Time, 


,  1687. 


—  Nor  much  unlike 

Is  he  whose  visage,  in  the  lazy  mist 

•Jlirtt  mantles  every  feature,  hides  a  brood 

Of  politic  conceits;  of  whispers,  nods, 

And  hints  deep  amend  with  unwieldy  schemes, 

And  dark  portents  of  state. 

Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  iii. 
In  black  oblivion's  kennel,  shall  be  trod 
Their  execrable  names,  who  liiu-.li  in  power, 
And  deep  in  guilt,  must  nutin-asly  shine. 

Young.   The  Statesman  $  Creed. 


OMI'T,  v.      *\       Fr.  Omettre;  It.  Omclterr  ,•  Sp. 

~)milir ;   Lat.  Omittere,  {ob,  and 

nlttere,)  to  pass  by,  put  or  lay 

aside. 

To  put  or  lay  aside,  to  leave  off,  to  leave  out, 

e,  to  forbear,  to  neglect. 


OMI'T,  v.  ~\  I 
Omittance.  1  On 
Omi'ssion.  ( mil, 
Omi'ssive.      J  asi( 


Tlicy  had  vsi 
tindes.-Sir  T 

Tliis  judgment  gencrall  (ill 


jour  to  hym  against  the  law,  nor 
erne  vnto  him  that  came  to  theire 
Workes,  p.  SS7. 


trial  brings 
I  ana  vmmed  things. 
rling.  Domes-day.   The  Seventh  iroure. 


!ig  any  thing  from  the  precept  therein  con 

;  Cully  expressed  by  the  foregoing  similitude. 

Grew.   Cosmo.  Sana.  1). 


.  to  the  Lords,  Feb.  19,  162: 
that  men  shall  not  only  I 


'  mercy  and  charity ;  for  not  feed] 

ie,  as  we  sec,   Matt.  x\v.  and  that  for  the  om/ssi.i/r  of 

.ee  be  si  Kill  pes  tied  lerrible  sentence.  1 1  jiart  ye  cursed, 


OMNI-CORPO'REAL.  Lat.  Omnis,  all  or 
every,  and  corporalis,  from  corpus,  body.  (See 
Corporate.)      See  the  quotation. 

He  is  both  incorporeal  and  omnicarporeal,  for  there  is 
nothing  of  any  body,  which  he  is  not. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  347. 

OMNI-FA'RIOUS.  Lat.  Omnifarium,  omni, 
and/ari,  quod  omnibus  modis  fori  possis,  et  gese- 

ralitcr  omnibus  modis,  (Martinius.) 

Of  all  modes  or  manners,  sorts,  or  kinds. 

And  he  suppled  lliis  [an  ordering  and  disposing  mind 
that  was  the  cause  of  all  things]   to  he  thai  v»  inch  brought 


;  orderly 

com  pages  of  the  world  that  now  is. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  2G. 
But  if  thou  'rt  indefatigably  bent 
To  toil,  and  omnifarious  drinks  would'st  brew  ; 
Besides  the  orrhat,  every  hedge  and  hush 
Affords  assistance.  /.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

OMNI'FIC.     Who  makes  or  creates  (facit)  all 
things  (omnia). 

Silence,  ye  trnuhl'd  waves,  and  thou  Deep,  peace, 
Said  then  lb'  umn'tjie  Word,  your  discord  end. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 


Lewis.  Statins.   Thel'tiid,  b.  i 
He  took  the  bint,  he  storm'd  the  tow'r, 
And  dropp'd  in  yon  arunific  show'r. 

Brooke.   The  Temple  <■/  Hym 

O'MNI-FORM.  Fr.  Omniforme ;  Lat.  Om? 
all  or  every,  and  forma,  shape  or  figure. 

Having,"  being',  or  consisting  of,  every  form 
shape. 


Which  [sympathetica!]  tye  catches  and  lets  goe,  for  tho 
direction  and  transmission  or  things  to  their  proper  places 
in  the  sever..!  parts  of  the  world  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
according  to  that  essentia!  law  which  is  the  form  and  being 
of  this  spirit  of  Nature,  the  last  ideal  or  omni  form  efflux 
from  God.— More.  Philosophical  Writings,  Pref.  General. 
— —  She  may  have  each  thing  view'd 

Jly  her  own  centrall  self-vitality 

Which  is  her  self'-esseusiall  omniformity- 

Id.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  iii.  c.  2.  s.  34 . 

The  living  f,  re,  the  living  omnifnrm  seminary  of  the  world, 
and  other  expressions  of  the  like  nature  occurring  in  the 
ancient  and  Platonic  philosophy,  how  can  they  be  understood 
exclusive  of  light  or  elemental  tire.— Berkeley.  Siris,  §  281. 

OMNI-PERCI'PIENT.  ^      Lat.  Omnis,    and 

Omniferci'pience.  >7jerc//»e«s,pres.part. 

Omniperci'piency.  J  of  percipere,  to  take 

thoroughly,  (se.)  by  the  senses,  by  the  mind.  See 
Perceive. 

Perceiving  all  things,  every  thing. 


excellency  in  God.— More.  Antidote  agains 
This  omnipresence,  or  omniperciniencr  f 

main  ground  of  that  religious  worship  due  I 

call  invocation.— Id.  lb. 
All  the  modes  or  ways  the 

jif.reipienry  to  saints  or  angel 

not  impossible,  or  extremely 

their  invocatio 

OMNI'-POTI 


j  i  r.  \ 


,  adj.  \         Fr.    Omnipotent 
j  It.  and  " 


and  Sp.  Omnipo- 
\  tcntc ;     Lat.     Omni- 


I  potens,  able  to  do  all 
)  things,    (omnis,   and 


.  6004. 


Omnipotence. 
Omni'potency. 
potens,  able  or  powerful.) 

Able,  powerful  to  do  all  things  ; — almighty. 
As  hclpe  me  veray  God  omnipotent 
Tbo  1  right  now  shnld  make  mv  testament. 
Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Wif  of  Bathes  ! 
I  would  not  let  to  denye  an  hole  heape  of  those  reasons  in 
matters  of  the  sac  ramies,  which  hae/e  all  vpon  Goddea  wyll 
and  p!- -;i ..ore  and  Iivl;  omnipotent  power. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  386. 
now  fond  is  that  man  in  his  fantasie, 

Who  thinks  that  Joue,  the  maker  of  vs  al, 

And  he  that  tempers  all  in  heauen  on  high. 

The  sunne,  the  monc,  the  starrcs  celestial!, 

So  that  no  leafe  without  liis  leaue  can  fall, 

Hath  not  in  him  omnipotence  also 

To  guide  and  governe  all  things  here  below  1 

Gascoigne.  Jocasta,  Act  iii.  Ch. 

Harps.  Why,  this  is  nothing  els  but  to  exclude  the  omni- 

potrneie.  of  Gml,  and  all  kimle  of  miracle  in  the  sacrament. 

Brad.  1  do  not  exclude  his  um nij>«lencie,  hut  you  do  it 
rather.— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1-106.  Talk  between  Bradford  and 
flmpsficld,  an.  1555. 

The  presence  of  wliyche  humanite,  when   it  is    denyed, 
lliere  no  text  to  proue  the  presence  of  Christea 
niuiniuc  specially,  that  is  to  say  otherwise  then  it  is  by  his 
omnipotencije  presenle  euery  where. 

Bp.  Gardiner.  Explication,  of  the  Piesence,  fol.  2G. 

lie  is  also  nmnipulrnt,  as  be  is  immense,  for  having,  as  he 

is   immense,   the   power  of  inlinite   being  ;  he  must    needs 

likewise  have  I  he  power  of  nil  lin'ite  being  ;    which  is,  to  be 

omnipotent.— Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  i.  C.  1. 

The  spirits  hencnth,  whom  T  sedue'd, 

With  oilier  iinnnises  ami  other  vaunts, 

Than  to  submit,  beaming  I  could  subdue 

Th'  Omnipotent.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

May  not  the  Lord  'omnipotently  great) 

A  quality  (when  as  he  list)  impart, 
To  all  the  guest-,  of  I'luto's  ugly  seat: 
That  ffrcez'd  in  lire)  tln-y  burne  yet  not  decay, 
Do  pine,  not  dye,  as  monsters  everyway? 

Stirling.    Domes-d^iy.   f.lecentk  llourc. 
But  God  uses  not  to  proceed  according  to  the  rule  of  an 
absolute  omnipotent'/,  but  according  to  the  oeconomie  of  bia 
most  holy,  nmst  wise,  most  just  decrees. 

lip.  Halt.  Serm.  at  Westminster,  April  5,  1G28. 

The  particulars  not  included  in  the  true  notion  even  of 
■e  itself,  I  have  shown,  are,  whatever  things  are 


things  are  morally  e 


OMNI-PRE'SENT. " 
Omniprese'ntial. 


Clarke, 

Lat.  Omnis,  and  prce- 


\  sens,  being  before,  (prce* 
(  before,  and  ens,  being.) 
Omnipre'sency.  J       Being    every    where 

before  us ;  present  every  where  or  in  every  place. 


ON 


—  For  Tie  also  went 
Invisible,  yet  staid,  (such  priviledge 

Hath  '> m n i p >■-.:■.- >n-.'\  ami  Mil-  v. urk  ordain'd, 

Author  and  end  of  ail  things.—  Milton.  Par.  Lost,  h.  vij. 

For  we'el  suppose  in  this  spirit  the  center  of  life  to  be 
indivisible,  and  yet  to  diffuse  it  self  by  a  kind  of  circum- 
scrib'd  omnipresmoy,  as  the  point  of  light  is  discernible  in 
every  point  of  the  luminous  sphere. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  App.  c.  3. 

From  the  consideration  of  God's  being  omnipnsent,  it 
follows  that  his  power  (as  well  as  knowledge)  is  unlimited  ; 
to  be  every  where  relied  on  by  good  men,  and  to  he  feared 
by  bad.— Clarke,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

This  attribute  of  omnipresence,  as  'tis  constantly  ascribed 
to  God  in  scripture,  so  is  it  in  reason  likewise  so  plain  and 
obvious,  that  the  generality  of  moral  writers  even  among 
the  heathens  themselves,  have  not  been  wanting  to  assert  it 
clearly  and  without  hesitation.— Id.  lb. 

Men  cannot  persuade  themselves  that  omnipotence,  omni- 
science, and  omnipresence,  should  ever  be  wrapt  in  swadling 
clothes,  and  abased  to  the  homely  usages  of  a  stable  and  a 
manger.— So uth,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 

But  his  omnipresential  filling  all  things  being  an  insepa- 
rable property  of  his  divine  nature,  always  agreed  to  him, 
and  was  not  then  at  length  to  be  conferred  on  him. 

Id.  vol.vii.  Ser.  I. 

Can  each  be  omnipresent,  to  perceive 

What  endless  links  the  blended  fabric  weave, 

On  every  various  consequence  reflect, 

Prepare  each  cause  to  yield  the  just  effect. 


Brooke.  Un 


'  Beauty, 


OMNI'-SCIENT.  "|       Lat.  Omnis,  and  scions, 

Omniscience.  I  pres.    part,    of   scire,    to 

Omni'sciencv.  >  know. 

Omni'scious.  I       Knowing     all    things ; 

Omnispe'ctive.  J  having  boundless  or  infi- 
nite knowledge. 

Omnispective,— able  to  see  (specere)  all  things, 
every  thing. 

For  what  can  scape  the  eye 

Of  God  all-seeing,  or  deceave  his  heart 


O/ilili  :<■!  .■//! . 


Mil/on.  Paradise  Lost, 


Id.  lb. 


And  so  again  at  the  last  day,  when  our  offences  shall  be 
drawn  into  accompt,  the  subtilty  of  that  inquisitor  shall  not 
present  unto  God  a  bundle  of  calumnies  or  confutable  accu- 
sations ;  but  will  discreetly  offer  up  his  omnisciency,  a  true 
aud  undeniable  list  of  our  transgressions. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

I  dare  not  pronounce  him  om>ii-cin~i<:,  that  being  an  attri- 
bute individually  proper  to  the  Godhead,  and  incommuni- 
cable to  any  created  substance.—  Hakewill.  On  Prwulence. 


Can  : 


i  to  learn) 


(Wli;i|  human  wisdom  strives, but  strives  in  i 
What  mode  mysterious  paints  the  purpling  r 
What  melts  the  current  when  Ma?ander  flows. 

Brooke.   Universal  Beauty,  b.  ii. 
Thee  great  omniscient,  omnispective  Power! 
Thee  first  and  last— thee  only  I  adore  ! 

Boyse.   The  only  Wish. 

OMNI'-VOROUS.  Devouring  all  and  every 
thing. 

He  has  not  observed  on  the  nature  of  vanity,  who  does 
not  know  that  it  is  omnivorous ;  that  it  has  no  choice  in  its 
food.— Burke.  Let.  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

ON.     Goth.  Ana;  A.S.  On;  TtuLAan;  Ger. 

An.  On,  as  well  as  off,  (qv.)  is  of  unknown  ety- 
mology. When  equivalent  to  upon,  it  is  opposed 
to  off.     See  Upon. 

It  is  used  elliptically : — keep  on,  (sc. )  keep 
moving  on  the  way  ;  a  little  further  on,  (se.)  the 
way  or  course. 

On-ward,— see  Back-ward,  For-ward  ; — keep- 
ing on,  (sc. )  the  way  ;  proceeding,  advancing. 

Onwardness, — advance,  progress. 

On,  in  A.  S.  is  in  Eng.  in  ;  and  this  corrupted 
into  an  before  a  vowel,  and  a  before  a  consonant, 
has  given  many  adverbs  to  our  language.  On 
day,  nday,  on  night,  wnight,  on  long,  nlong,  (qv.) 
&c.  &c.     See  A. 

And  brynge  on  loud  god  y  now.— II.  Gloucester,  p.  2. 


Ac  on  a  May  morwenyng 
Me  by  fel  for  to  slepe. 

n  Mai  rente  hulles 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  I. 

That  makith  hie  sunne  to  rise  upon  gode  and  yvel  men, 
and  rayneth  on  just  men  and  unjust. — Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  5. 

For  he  maketh  his  sunn 
yo  good,  &  sendeth  rayne  on 

e  to  arise  on  the  euel,  and  on 
the  iuBt  and  vniust. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Ye  hen  light  of  the  world 

a  citee  Bet  on  an  hill  may  not 

ONDE.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,— "  Sax.  zeal,  ma- 
lice." A.S,  Ond,  onda,  or  anda,  envy,  malice, 
rancour,  from  the  verb  and-ian,  to  envy,  to  hate. 


And  if  thilke  houi  I  e  fforthi  :  yam  pees  shall  come  o 
Wiclif, 
And  yf  the  house  be  worthy,  vour  peace  shall  come  i 
\.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 
She  was  wel  more  blisful  on  to  see 
Than  is  the  ncwe  perjenete  tree; 
And  softer  than  the  wolle  is  of  a  wether. 

Chaucer.  The  Milteres  Tale,  v.  3 
And  if  her  list  to  riden  out 
o.i  iuL',iiinru'<.\  or  other  stede, 
I  c.'ime,  though  II 


■  alofte, 


:  saille  soft. 


Cv:i 


:  dm 


In  the  which  fight,  whilst  health  by  little  and  little  getteth 
the  upper  hand,  that  same  proceeding,  and  (as  we  would 
say)  that  onu-ardness  to  the  wonted  strength,  ministercth 
that  pleasure  whereby  we  be  so  refreshed. 

Id.  Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  S. 

Yet  is  she  [fayth]  not  idle,  but  secretly  worketh  a  vehe- 
ment onwardncs  to  all  godlynes.— Udal.  Gal.  c.  5. 

Neither  my  place,  nor  ought  I  heard  of  businesse 
Hath  rais'd  me  from  my  bed;  nor  doth  the  generall  care 
Take  hold  on  me.— Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Rom.  What,  shall  this  speech  be  spoke  for  our  excuse  ? 
Or  shall  we  on  without  apoligie  ? 

Id.  Romeo  $  Juliet,  Acti.  sc.4. 
For  I  am  prouerb'd  with  a  grandsier  phrase, 
He  be  a  candle-holder  and  look  on.  Id.  lb. 

-  On  him  baptiz'd 

Heaven  opeiul.  and  in  likeness  of  a  dove 
The  Spirit  descended,  while  the  Father's  voice 
From  heav'n  pronoune'd  him  his  beloved  Son. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 

Then  toldst  her  doubting  how  these  things  could  be 
To  her  a  virgin,  that  on  her  should  come 
The  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
O're-shadow  her.  Id.  lb. 

Therefore  while  I 

Descend  through  darkness,  on  your  rode  with  ease 
To  my  officiate  powers,  them  to  acquaint 
With  these  successes,  and  with  them  rejoyce, 
You  two  this  way,  i 
All  yours,  right  dos 

im.  A  little  om 


Tot 

For  yondei 


.  hath  t 


to  I'aradise  descend. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  I 
rd  lend  thy  guy  ding  hand 
i  little  f    " 


Id.  Samson  Agon'tstes. 
When  an  elephant  was  gone  a  pretty  way  upon  one  of 
these,  the  posts  upholding  the  frame  were  cut  asunder,  and 
thereby  causing  him  to  sink  down  into  the  ne\t  bridge, 
whence  he  was  convey'd  in  like  manner  to  the  third,  and 
onward  still  to  the  very  bottom. 

Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.G.  s.  7. 

He  [Abraham]  had  now  a  right  to  it,  (^«j  ad  rem,)  but 
would  stay  God's  leisure  for  the  possession  of  it,  four 
hundred  years  :  «uwanL<  he  takes  his  livery  and  seisen  and 
will  purchase  with  money  that  which  the  great  ower  of 
heaven  gave  him  freely. 

Sp,  Hall,  Sermon  preached  at  Exester.  Gen.  xsiii.  19,  20. 

Hut  gather'd  by  th*  o»-marching  enemy, 
Returned  were  like  clouds  of  steel. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  viii. 
Though  to  pull  hack  th'  rerunning  state  of  things, 

(GathYing  corrupt  inn  as  it  gathers  days,) 
Unto  the  form  of  their  first  orderings 

Is  the  best  means  that  dissolution  stays. 

Id.  Musophilus. 
This  careful  husband  had  been  h-ng  away, 

Whom  his  chaste  wife  and  little  children  mourn 
Who  vn  their  finger-  loamM  to  tell  the  day 

On  which  their  father  promis'd  to  return. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabitis. 
Next  Anger  rush'd.  his  eyes  on  fire 

In  lightnings  om  u  d  his  secret  stings, 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 


< 


One,— Goth.  Ains ;  A.S.  An, 
ane  :  Dut.Een;  Ger. Etna  .-  S\v. 
En;  Fr.  Un;  It.Uno;  Sp.  Uno  ; 
Lat.  Units;   Gt.  Els,  4vo$. 

Only,  i.e.  o?ie-like,- — or  as  an- 
ciently written— onliche;  likeone, 
in  the  state  or  condition  of  one; 
of  one  being  all ;  this  one  and  no 
other.      AU  hym  one,  (Gowcr) 


An  angry  wight  a  cbideresse.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rote. 

And  thrles  eke  she  gan  downe  loute, 

And  in  the  floode  she  weat  hir  lieare, 

And  thries  on  the  water  there 

She  gaspeth,  with  dretchynge  onde, 

And  tho"  she  toke  hir  speche  on  honde. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

ONE,  adj. 

One-head. 
O'nement. 
O'kkness. 

0'NELY,ar//\ 
O'nly,  ad. 
O'neliness. 
Once. 

hym  alone,  or  all-owe. 

Once, — anciently  written  an-cs,  anis,  anys,  ones, 
onys,  the  genitive  of  ane,  an,  or  one;  ones,  (sub.) 
time;  that  onetime;  that  single  and  same  mo- 
ment of  time. 

One, — single,  singular,  individual;  used  em- 
phatically, when  one  is  all ;  all-one,  alone  :  used 
also  indefinitely  without  specifying  the  particular 
individuality. 

To  one, — to  unite,  to  join  into  one. 
One-ment, — union,  adunion.     See  Atonement. 
He  bygan  to  cuthe  anon,  that  he  was  kyng  one. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  315. 

Wham  ones  he  hatethe,  vnnethe  he  rescvuethe  into  crace, 

Id.  p.  482.  Note. 

Ich  wente  forth  wyde  where,  walkynge  myn  one 

In  a  wyld  wyldernesse.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  1C9. 

Except  onliche.  of  eche  kynde  a  peyrc.— Id.  p.  178. 

And  he  seide,  for  this  thing  a  man  schal  leve  fadir  and 
modir  and  he  schal  drawe  to  his  wyf,  and  thei  schal  be 
tweyne  in  oo  flesch,— Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  10. 

And  sayde  :  for  this  thynge,  shall  a  man  leue  father  and 
mother  and  clem-  vnto  his  v.ylV,  and  they  twaine  shall  bo 
one  flesche.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Decth  schal  no  more  haue  lordschippe  on  him.  for  that  he 
was  deed  to  syune  he  was  deed  oonys,  but  that  he  lyue  he 
lyueth  to  God.— Wiclif.  Romayncs,  c.  G. 

Death  hath  no  more  power  ouer  him.  For  as  touchyngc 
yt  he  dyed,  he  dyed  concernynge  synne,  once.  And  as 
touchynge  that  he  liueth,  he  liueth  vnto  God. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Nameli  in  that  place  in  the  firste  epistle  of  loon,  where 
we  reden  of  the  oonhedc  of  the  Trynrye,  where  we  linden 
that  ther  hath  be  great  crrour  of  untrewe  translators  fro  the 
treuthe  of  the  feith.— Wiclif.  James.  Prologue. 

Lord  I  am  not  worth i  that  you  cntre  under  my  roof,  but 
oonly  say  thou  bi  word  :  and  mv  child  schal  be  heelid. 

Id.  Matthew,  e.  8. 

Sir  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest  come  vnder  my 
rofc,  hut  spt-ake  the  wor  1  ■  'imte  shal  be 

healed.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Who  lived  ever  in  swichc  dclite  o  day, 

That  him  ne  moved  other  conscience, 

Or  ire,  or  talent,  or  som  kin  affray 

Knvie,  or  pride,  or  passion,  or  offence. 

Chaucer.  The  Wifof  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5555. 

His  brcde,  his  ale,  was  ahvay  after  oh  ; 

A  better  envyned  man  was  no  wlier  non.— Id.  lb.  v.  843. 

I  make  a  vow  hy  Goddes  dignes  hones. 

Ilcrkencth,  felawcs,  we  three  ben  al  ones. 

Id.  The  Pardonercs  Tate,  V.  12,630. 

Lo,  echo  thing  that  is  oncd  in  himselve 

Is  mure  strong  than  whan  it  is  vscatered. 

Id.  The  Sompnourcs  Tale,  v.  7550. 

David  sayth;  the  richc  folk  that  enbraccden  and  oneden 
all  hir  lu-rtc  to  trcsmir  "f  this  world,  shul  slepe  in  the  slop- 
ing of  deth.— Id.  The  Personcs  Tale. 

Let  the  vn  fold  vie;  of  temper,  11  ord  in  amice,  assembled  and 
oned  in  the  look  vug  of  the  diuine  thoughtc,  bee  cleaped 
punniejiannee,  and  thilke  same  asserablynge  and  oning, 
denided  and  vnJUdt&,  It  I  thai  be  I  tiled  destinie. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 

Tor  by  mv  trouthe,  if  that  I  shal  not  lie, 

1  saw' not"  this  yere  swiche  a  compagnie 

At  ones  in  this  herbcrwe,  as  is  now. 

Id.  The  Knightet  Tate,  Y.  K7. 


isro 


I  by  I 
_     j  the  flore  the  dore  fell 

Chaucer.  The  Mill ercs  Tale,'?.  3470. 
But  me  was  told,  not  longe  time  agon  is 

To  wed.dhig/m  the  Cane  of  Galilee, 
That  by  that  ilke  ensample  taught  he  me 
That  I  nc  shulde  wedded  be  but  ones. 

Id.  The  iVif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5597. 
This   qualitie  after  clerkes  detensiission,  is  founden  in 

But  yet  ne  folweth  it  not  thcrof,  that  every  persona  ti 

whom  men   don   vila.iio,  shuld    triho  of  it  ver.^eruince  :  for 
that  apperteineth  and  longeth  all  only  to  th 


Fori 


•he  speaketh 
And  thynketh  Judas  in  his  herte.— Gc 
The  kynge,  which  made  moehel  mone 
Tho  stoode,  as  who  saith,  all  hym  one 
Without  wyfe.  I< 

■  Virginitee 

Whiche  was  tho  a  great  dignitee, 
Nought  oneliche  of  the  woman  tho, 
But  of  the  chaste  men  also 


Id.   The  Tale  of  Met-: 
and  John, 


;„:,,]  < 


rail. 


Mv  fattier  nay,  Christ  me  forbede, 

1  speaks  nulu-hc  of  the  dede, 

Of  whiche  I  was  neuer  culpable, 

"Without  cause  reasonable.  Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

Which  of  them  so  euer  ye  had  considered  in  him,  ye 
vide  haue  thought  that  he  had  taken  that  one  fot  hi?  ».■;•.'.■/ 
itudie.—  Sir  T.  More.  Worlces,  p.  5. 


From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lout,  t 
Ye  witlesse  gallants  I  beshrew  your  hearts 
That  set  such  discord  'twixt  i 
Wliirh  never  can  be  set  at  on. 
Until  the  maws  wide  mouth  be  "Stopt  witl 


.  Hall,  b.  iii.  Sat.  7. 
Incorporeal  substance  is  in  some  sort  extended  ;  and  con- 
sequently a  soul  or  spirit  is  capable  of  no  other  unity  <u- 
ow:iu:^e  than  what  consists  in  indiscerpibility,  and  in  vital 
coactivity  and  sympathy  of  parts. 

More.  Philosophical  Writings.  General  Pref.  p.  15. 

We  grant,  indeed,  that  there  can  be  no  instance  of  the  like 
unity  and  oneness  found  in  any  created  beings. 

Cudivortk.  Intellectual  System,  p.  559. 

What  then  is  this  union  of  the  members  of  Christ  here 
on  earth,  but  a  spiritual  oneness  arising  from  an  happy  vw.i- 
epiratiou  of  their  thoughts  and  affections. 

JBp.  Hall.  Christ  Mystical,  s.  20 

From  the  idea  of  God  thus  declared,  it  evidently  appears 
that  there  can  be  but  one  such  being,  and  that  Movwt.s  ,  unity, 
oneiiness  or  sin-ohnit  y  is  ,.■  j^mial  to  it ;  forasmuch  as  there 
cannot  possibly  be  more  than  one  Supreme,  more  than  one 
omnipotent  or  infinitely  Powerful  Being,  and  more  than 
one  cause  of  all  things  besides  itself. 

Ctidworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  207. 

Which  yet  was  no  impertinent  digression  neither,  it  re- 
mnving  the  ^nuul  objection  against  the  naturality  .>!'  the 
idea  of  God,  as  iiirlndin<-r  ,,,!,;■!  mrss  in  it,  as  also  pivpaiin;;  a 
r,:iy  fur  thai  defence  id'  Christijoilv,  designed  by  u,.  ...'\iiii  .1 
atheists.— Id.  lb.  p.  633. 

The  simplicity  and  absolute  oneness  of  a  living  agent 
raunut  indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  properly 
proved  by  experimental  observations. 

Butler.  Analogy  of  Religion,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

We  saw  their  stern  distorted  looks  from  far, 
And  one-eyed  glance,  that  vainly  threaten M  war. 

Drydcn.   Virgil.  jEneis,  b-  iv. 
This  total  oneness  of  its  threefold  bliss 
Lite,  li-ht,  and  joy,  of  Nature's  vast  abyss 
No  tongue  so  well  can  utter,  but  the  mind, 
That  seeks  for  somewhat  to  object,  may  find. 

Byrom.  On  Trinity  Sunday. 
Severely  humbled  to  her  one-horse  chair 
And  tile  low  pastimes  of  a  country  Fair. 

Jent/ns.  The  Modern  Fine  Lady,  (1750.) 

ONEIROCRI'TICK,  n.  \     Fr.  Onirocrite,  oni- 

Oneirocri'tical.  Srocritique;     Lat.   of 

the  Lower  Ages,  Oniracrites;  Gr.  Oveipo-Kpnucos; 

ovsipos,  a  dream,  and  tcptTticos,  one  who  can  discern, 

understand,  interpret. 

"  An  interpreter  of  dreams,"  as  Addison  ex- 
plains. 


'  itseli.-o^.r.y,   Cyrus    > 


iirocritick,  or  in  plain  English, 


nterpreter  of  dreams. 
Spectator,  No.  505. 
The  nnirocritics  borrowed  their  art  of  deciphering  dreams 

from  hit-roglyphie  symbols  :  but  hieroglyphic  symbols  v.eie 
the  imperious  vehicle  of  the  civil  science  and  of  the  theology 
of  the  Egyptians.  Now  oiiin-ieritic  or  the  art  of  interpreting 
dreams  was  practised  in  the  time  of  Joseph. 

Wat-burton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  vi.  s.  C. 

O'NEROUS.  Fr.  Onereux ;  Lat.  Onerosus, 
from  onus,  a  load  or  burthen ;  which  Lennep  de- 
rives from  ov<a,  (olio,  ct  per  metonymiam,  sublatum 
gero.  Ova,  or  ovtifxi,  is  usually  rendered  prosum, 
utilitatem  fero,  or  affero. 

Burthcnsome,  heavy,  weighty. 

And  for  he  nil  be  importune 


Chaucer.  R.  of  the  R. 
the  weake  hearers  nf  the  scripture  through 


His  poore  e; 

the  onerous  and  importable   transgression  of  their  pastor, 
should  shew  themselues  disobedient. 
Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  124.  Lel.of  Hulderihe  to  Pope  Nicholas  I, 

O'NION.  Fr.  Oignon;  Lat.  Untot— a  bulbi 
mutate  nomen  habens,  —  taking  its  name  from  the 
oneness  of  the  bulb,  ( Martinius. ) 

As  for  onions,  I  cannot  find  that  there  bee  any  of  them 
grow  wild.  Those  which  are  sown  in  gardens,  I  am  sure, 
will  with  their  f.mel)  only  cause  the  eyes  to  shed  tears,  and 
by  that  means  clarilie  the  sight  :  but  if  the\  be  anmdiiled 
with  the  juice,  they  will  mundifie  the  better. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xx.  c.  5. 

ONLE'SS.  So  unless  was  anciently  written,  of 
which  a  large  collection  of  examples  may  be 
seen  in  Toohe,  (i.  16*2,  et  seq.)  He  considers  it  to 
be  onks,  the  imperative  of  the  A.  S.  verb  Onlesun, 
to  dismiss  ;  and  to  mean  dimiltc,  she  dtsmisso  ; 
dismiss  litis,  or  this  being  dismissal.  Skinner  also 
refers  it  (rather)  to  this  A.  S.  verb  ;  but  without 
fixing  upon  the  particular  part.  See  Less  and 
Unless. 

His  aduersarics  thought  that  he  shulde  neuer  haue  bad 
iuehaoosse  bade  on  him  onelcss  then  he  had  also  outwardly 
and  opeiih'e  lined  in  wickednesse. 

Bible,  1551.  Job,  c.  9.  Note. 

They  thynke  that  onlesse  one  man's  life  be  payde  for  the 
lyfe  of  another,  the  wrath  of  Gods  immortall  cannot  be 
appeased.— Goldinge.  Ceesar,  fol.  157. 

O'NOMANCY.  )      FwOnomanlie;  Gr.  Oi/ojua, 

Onoma'ntical.  J  a  name,  and  /xavTeia,  f-iavrev- 
€<r6at,  to  foretell,  to  predict. 

Prediction,  or  divination  by  names. 

Such  like  curious  obseruations  bred  the  superstitious 
kinde  of  diuination  called  onomanlia,  condemned  by  the 
last  generall  counsell,  by  which  the  l'\  thaguivans  iudged  t  he 
eueii  li'imber  of  vowels  in  names  to  signilie  imperfections  in 
the  left  sides  of  men,  and  the  odde  number  in  the  right. 

Camden.  Ileumiiwa.  Names. 

Ey  this  Theodatus,  king  of  the  Gothes,  when  he  was  cu- 
rious to  know  the  success  of  the  wanvs  against  I  he.  Unmans, 
an  OiioiiKintictil!  or  name  wisant  Jew  willed  him  to  shut  vp 
a  number  of  swine  in  little  hollies.— Id.  lb. 

O'NSET,  i.  e.  a  set  on,  assault,  attack;  also, 
something  added  or  set  on,  (Brocket;)  who  says, 
— "a  dwelling-house  and  out-buildings"  are  so 
called  :_perhaps  the  out-buildings  to  a  dwelling- 
house. 

,  that  waa  Da- 
ius,  fol.  213. 
In  comes  the  king,  his  brother's  life  to  save, 
And  to  this  brave  duke  a  fresh  onset  gave. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincourl. 
Lam.  Good  man  of  war, 
Hands  off,  if  you  take  me  it  must  be  by  siege 
Not  by  an  onset. 

Beaum.  S>  Flrtch.  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

There  is  surely  no  greater  wisdome,  than  well  to  time  the 
beginnings  and  onsets  of  things.—  Bacon.    Ess.   On  Delayes. 

As  when  in  Indian  forests,  wild, 

Barbaric  armies  suddenly  retire 

After  some  furious  onset.— Grainger.  Sugar  Cane,  b.  ii. 

ONSLAUGHT.  A.  S.  On,  sle-an,  on-slag-an, 
to  dash  or  strike  against,  (to  slay.)      See  An- 

Ap.  attack.,  an  assault : — (a  slaughterous  assault. ) 


Lye, 


Tin  il  called  .1  cnlllicil,  which  was  best, 

By  siege  or  onslaught,  to  invest 

The  enemy  :  and  'twas  agreed 

By  storm  and  onslaught  to  proceed.— Hudibras,  pt.  1.  c.8. 

ONTO'LOG  Y.  Gr.  Ovra,  accusative  plural  of 
we,  being,  and  A070S,  discourse.  See  the  quotation 
from  Watts. 

Ontology  is  a  discourse  of  being  in  general,  and  the  various 
and  most  universal  modes  or  affections,  as  well  as  the 
several  kinds  or  divisions  of  it.  The  word  being  here  in- 
cludes not  unlv  w  lia!soe\,  r  actually  is,  but  whatsoever  can 
be.— Watts.  On  Ontology,  c.  1. 

AVhcn  these  two  ^r.it-nces  had  thus  been  set  in  opposite,,! 
to  one  another,  the  comparison  between  [hem  naturally  nave 
birth  to  a  third,  In  what,  was  called  „„/„/,,,///,  or  the  science 
which  treated  of  the  qualities  an. I  amil'mles  which  were 
common  to  both  the  subjects  el  the-  other  two  sciences. 

O'NYX.     FY.  Onyches  It.  Onice ,  Sp.  Onyehe'; 

Lat.  Onyx;  Gr.  Owl;,  unguis;  a  corneo  unguis 
candore.  "  Sudines  saitli,  that  the  precious  stone 
onyx  hath  a  white  in  it  resembling  the  naile  of  a 
man's  finger"  (Pliny,  b.  xxxvii.    c.  6.) 

But  the  true  onyx  indeed  hath  verie  many  veins,  and  those 
of  sun, hie  colours  :  garnished  also  it  is  with  circles  as  while 
as  milke  :  and  albeit  the  colours  of  the  veins  be  inexplicable 
as  a  man  casteth  his  eye  upon  them  severally,  yet  meeting 
as  it  were  all  in  one,  they  make  a  good  consort  and  yeeld  a 
lustre  most  pleasing  to  the  sight. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvii.  c.  6. 

OOZE,  v.  \       The  ancient  Britons  (says  I 

Ooze,  n.      V  from  Baxter)  by  asc,  esc,  isc, 

O'ozv.        J  and  use,  (changed  into  ax,  ex, 

or  ouse,  and  t/.r,)  meant  water,  generally  ;  and  the 

Ger.  Asc/w,  aqua,  pra?cipue  linens,  is  by  Wachter 

called  Vox  Celtiea.     But  Lye  also  tells  us  that  the 

Ouse,  indiscriminately  written  Ise,  Ose,  Use,  is  in 

A.  S.  not  only  called  lTxtt,  but  Wusa  ,•  which  seems 

to  lead  directly  to  the  A.  S.  Wes-an,  to  wet,  wasc- 

an,  to  wash,  and  woes,  water.      Tanner's  ouse  is 

the  bark  wetted  or  washed,  steeped  or  soaked  in 

water.      Ooze,  then,  is — 

(Earth)  wetted  or  washed ;  (lutum  ;)  mud  or 
mire ;  also  water  or  other  moisture  slowly,  slug- 
gishly, or  gently  issuing  forth,  rising,  or  springing. 

To  issue  forth,  rise,  spring,  (low — slowly,  slug- 
gishly, or  gently. 
I  scapt  the  deth,  I  graunt,  and  brake  the  bands, 
And  lurked  in  a  marrice  all  the  nyght 
Among  the  ooze,  while  [hey  did  set  their  sailes 
If  it  so  be  that  they  indede  so  dyd. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 
Where  these  riuers  mette,  the  waues  rose  like  surges  of 
the  sea  being  full  of  mudde,  &  oose. 

Brende.  Quintits  Curtius,  fol.  263. 
Hurls  up  the  slimy  ooze  and  makes  the  scaly  brood 
Leap  madding  to  the  land  affrighted  from  the  flood. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  7. 
Strange  death  1  tor  when  the  thirsty  fire  had  drunk 
Their  vital  bleed,  and  the  dry  nerves  had  shrunk; 
When  the  eoinraeted  limbs  were  cramp'd,  even  then 
A  waterish  humour  swell'd  and  oord  again. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgies,  b.  iii. 
And  fam'd  Astypalsea's  fens 
Breed  shoals  Of  fish  in  oozy  dens. 

King.  Art  of  Love,  pt.  vi. 

Be  the  deadly  wound 

Ere  long  discover,!;  for  it  si  ill  .,o.-.',;  crimson, 
Like  a  rose  springing  midst  a  bed  of  lillies  1 

Brooke.  Conrade.  A  Fragment. 

O'PAL.      1      Fv.Opale;    It.  and  Sp.  Opalo,- 
O'paline.    )  Lat.  Opalus.     Of  unknown  etymo- 
logy- 

'The  stones  called  opales  differ  little  or  nothing  otherwhiles 
from  beryls  ;  and  yet  the  same  sometime  are  nothing  at  all 
like  them  :  neither  is  there  a  gem  that  they  will  gh  e  place 
unto,  uulesse  it  lie  the  emerao.d  :  India  land  is  the  onely 
mother  of  them.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvii.  c.  6. 

Sometimes  they  [some  small  sea  animals]  appeared  quite 
pellucid,  at  other  times  assuming  various  tints  el"  bine,  limn 
a  pale  sapphirine  to  a  deep  violet  colour :  which  were  fre- 
quently mixed  with  a  ruby  or  opaline  redness. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 
OPA'QUE,  adj.\  Fr.  Opaque,  It.  and  Sp. 
Opa'que,  n.  I    Opaco;   Lat.  Opaeus,  which 

Opa'queness.  I  Scaliger  and  Vossius  derive 
Opa'cate,  v.  V  from  ope,  hoe  est,  terra ; 
Opa'city.  (Ops,  Mater  Dettm;)   nam 

Opa'cous.  umbras  ct  frigoris  captandi 

Opa'cousness.     J  causa  in  subterraneos  se  spe- 
cus  ubdebant.     It  is,  hence,  by  usage, — 
Shady,  dark,  gloomy,  obscure,  cloudy. 


OPli 

For  sight  no  obstacle  found  here,  nor  shade 
lint  all  sun-shine  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Culminate  from  th'  .Equator,  as  they  now 
Shoot  upward  still  direct,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fall. 

Milton.  Parade,:  L:k,i, 

All  plants  break  through  iulo  open  day 

Rend  the  thick  curtain  "I  CM  cloynv;  nudit, 
The  earth's  o/ot/ooo'ss  enclitic  to  light, _ 
And  crown  thetnselv 
With  shinil 


Abandoning  that  gloomy  and  hase  opacity  of  conceit, 
■wherewith  our  earthly  minds  ate  commonly  wont  to  be 
overclouded.— Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  Uohn,i.5. 


profundity  and  ,.p.:c<hj.- 

Meanwhile  upon  the  firm  opaeous  globe 

Of  this  round  wruid,  whose  tir.-t  convex  divides 

The  luminous  inferior  orbs  enclos'd 

From  chaos  and  th'  inroad  of  darkness  old, 

Satan  alighted  walks.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  lit. 

As  if  at  this  day  in  the  sunshine  there  should  be  produced 
an  opacoas  bode!  together  with  it  the  shadow  would  be 
produced.— Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  120. 


OPE 


The  opaeousness  < 


Through  this  opu.p:.  of  untitle  and  of  soul 

This  donlile  night,  transmit  one  pitying  ray, 

To  lighten,  and  to  cheer.—  Young.  Complaint,  Night  1 


No  external  instruction,  no  iutcriour  discourse  could 

eoetratc  tho.->e  '  },'i,:ili,-:>  of  hinnraoec,  and  di.v-ij'.itc  those 
tick  mists  of  prejudice,  whe 


:  and  custom  do  : 


OPE,  or  "|  A.    S.    Openian  •       Dtit. 

O'pen,  i'.  &  adj.      Opcncn ;    Ger.  Offnen  ;    Sw. 

O'pener.  I   Opna.      The    A.  S.    Yppan, 

O'pening,  n.       [aperire,      pandere,     (whence 

O'penly.  ge-yppan,  to  gape,)  seems  to 

O'penness.  J  be  "the  common  origin.  See 
Gape  ;  also  Chap,  Chaps. 

To  sever  or  separate,  (sc. )  that  which  is  close  ; 
to  give  entrance  or  passage ;  to  unclose,  to  disclose ; 
to  uncover,  to  discover ;  to  manifest,  to  explain  ;  to 
expose,  to  begin  or  commence  the  exposition. 
Open,  the  adjective,  is  thus, — 

Plain,  evident,  unclosed,  uncovered,  unpro- 
tected; and  (met.) — 

Undisguised,  sincere,  unreserved,  frank. 

Open  weather, — clear  from  clouds,  not  overcast, 
not  condensed  or  constricted. 

Open-headed,  (in  Chaucer;) — for  nought  but 
that  he  saw  her  with  her  In  ad  uncovered,  &c. 


For  the  c 


.  f.iki 


How  he,  Sulpititis  Gallus,  lefthi.su if. 
And  hire  forsoke  for  terms  of  all  his  lit 
Not  but  for  open-headed  he  hire  say, 
Loking  out  at  his  dore  upon  a  day. 

Chaucer.   The  IVif  0/  Bathes  Prolog;, 

Whan  Prognc  of  Philomene  herde, 
She  wolde  knowe  how  that  it  ferde, 
And  openelh  that  tile  man  hath  brought, 
And  wot  therliv,  what  hath  In-  wrought, 


nan  it  maie  beholde. 
■  And  therefore  I 


/.;.  It,,   l'rul. 


Id.  lb. 

light  I  ope, 


The  windowes  of  my  Muse,  then 
And  first  I  showe,  the  travail  of  such 
As  I  111  youth,  imploy'd  in  looving  rime. 

Gascoigne.  A  l(,ouio,,/,i:,net. 


For  at  this  match, 

With  swifter  spleene  then  powder  can  enforce 
The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope, 
And  giue  you  entrance. — Shakes.  King  John,  Act  ii. 

Ant.  Go  fetch  me  something,  He  break  ope  the  gate 
Id.  Cometh/  of  Errors  Act  tii. 


Vet  still  lie  tills  the  faithful  souldier's  ears 
With  stories  of  his  weakness,  of  his  life, 
That  he  time  not  venture  to  appear  \n.open. 
And  shew  his  warlike  face  among  the  souldiers. 
Beaum.  §  Flelch.  The  Prophetess,  Ac 

True  opener  of  mine  eyes,  prime  angel  blest, 
Much  better  seems  this  vision,  and  more  hope 
Of  peaceful  dayes  portends,  then  those  two  past. 


There  is  nothing  to  he  discommended  in  this  riucr, 
[Severn,]  but  the  openness  thereof  ill  manie  places  to  the 
weather,  whereby  sundry  perils  oft  oucrtake  such  as  fish 


My  constancy  I  to  the  planets  give ; 

My  truth  to  them  who  at  the  Court  do  live  : 

Mine  ingenuity  and  openness 

To  Jesuits.  Bonne. 


Certainly  the  ablest  men  that  ever  were,  b 
s  and  fraukuesse  of  dealing. 

Bacon.  Ess. 


re  had  all  1 
f  Simulatio 


For  if  a  truinpe  ghvue  an  uncerteyn  soun,  who  schal 
make  himself  rcdi  to  bated'  sto  but  ghe  ghyue  an  opun 
word  bi  tungc: 


He  that  opencth  to  nit,    shal   have  foryevencsse  of  his 
times,  and  1  wol  entet  into  him  by  my  grace. 

Chaucer.  The  Persona  Talc. 
He  on  a  day  in  open  audience 
Ful  boistously  h.tth  said  hire  this  sentence. 

Id.  The  Clerkcs  Talc,  V.  SGGG. 

To  the  erl  of  Pavie,  which  that  hadde  tho 

Wedded  his  sttster,  p'ay  d  he  specially 

To  bringen  home  agein  his  children  two 

In  honourable  cslat  al  openly.  Id,  lb.  v.  6613. 


Nor  doth  't  au"«ct  this  fond  gentility, 

Whereon  the  fool  world  open-mouthed  gazes, 

'thinking  it. -elf  of  great  ability. — Draglvu.  V,iA,,iaU,  Kel.e. 

Not  so,  when,  iliadem'd  with  lays  divine, 

Tom!;  .1  with  ttie  ll.nnc  that  breaks  fnoo  Virtue's  shrine, 

Her  Priestess  Muse  forbids  the  good  to  die, 

And  opes  the  Temple  of  Eternity. 

Pope.  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  Dial.  2. 


1  openings  fast  the  gaping  earth  gave  way, 


,'d  Ha-  1 


An  opera  maybe  allowed  to  be  extravagantly  lavish  in  it* 
decorations,  as  its  only  Ocsigii  ia  to  gratify  the  senses,  and 
keep  up  an  indolent  attention  in  the  audience. 

Spectator,  No.  5. 

And  this  [end  of  XVIth  Century]  seems  the  true  era 
whence  the  opera,  or  drama,  wholly  set  to  musick,  and  in 
which  the  dialogue  was  neither  sung  in  measure,  nor  de- 
claimed without  musick.  toit  reei led  ill  simple  musical  tones, 
which  amounted  mat  tn  singing  and  yet  was  uitferent  from 
speech,  should  be  dated. — Burneg.  Hist,  of  Musick,  vol.  iv. 


OPERATE,  i'. 
Opera'tion. 
O'perative,  adj. 
o'perative,  7!. 
O'perativelv. 

O'pERATOR. 


Fr.  Operer  :  It.  Operare; 
>p.  Operar  ;  Lat.  Operare  ; 
"  ab  eirw,  qua  notat  operor, 
venit  Latinum  opus,"  ( Vos- 
sius.)  And  see  Lennep,  in 
v.  'OitXov. 

To  work  or  act  upon  ;  to 
act,  to  perform,  to  effect. 

Operative,   adj able    to 

work  or  labour;  effective. 

Operative,  n — (applied  to 
labourers,  or  rather  labour- 
ing mechanics)   is   now  in 


O'PERABLE. 
O'PERANT. 
O'PERANCE. 
O'PEROSE. 

o'peroseness. 
Opero'sity. 
o'pificer. 
common  use. 

Opcrose,—  laborious  ;  toilsome,  troublesome, 


wel,  how  that  genterie 
nnexed  to  possession, 
don  hir  operation 


Seth  folk  1 

Alway,  as  doth  the  tire,  to,  in  his  kind. 

Chaucer.  The  II  if  of  Bathes  Tale, 


1  very  opcraeion 


-Gower.  Con. 


virtue  of  both  these  acts  of  common  Divine  prnvi- 
all  things  are  enabled  to  act  and  operate  according  to 
[vs  of  their  being,  without  the  necessity  of  any  new 
t  act  of  special  pro\  iiietiee  producing, 


And  therefore  also  the;,  noise  of  humane  .actions  by  the 
event;  for  being  ttncapahle  of  operable  circumstances,  or 
rightly  to  judge  the  prudenliality  of  affairs,  they  onely  gaze 
upon  the  visible  success,  and  thereafter  condemn  or  cry  up 
the  whole  progression. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  p.  9. 

Earth  yeeld  me  rootes, 

Who  seekes  for  better  of  thee,  sawce  his  pallate 
With  thy  most  operant  poyson. 

Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  sc.  S. 
King.  Faith  I  must  leaue  thee  loue,  and  shortly  too  : 
My  operant  powers  their  functions  leaue  to  do. 

Id.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  5C.  2. 

Lov'd  for  we  did,  and  like  the  elements 
That  knew  not  what  nor  why,  yet  do  effect 
Hare  issues  he  their  opeiance. 

Beaum.  §  Fletcli.  Tteo  Nolle  Kinsmen,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 


Route.  Lucan,  b.  i. 
petual  awe  of  that 


It  [Religion]  places  him  under  a  perpi 
justice  that  sees  iu  secret,  and  rewards  op, 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  1. 

This  shews  how  the  mind  of  man  is  naturally  to  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  nun  that  in  the  pn.po'sal  of  so  great  a  thin-  in 
it  as  a  new  Religion,  tin-  natural  -ponies*  and  meeting 
fervours  of  men's  first  acceptance,  are  by  alt  means  to  be 
secured  and  pussessed.— Id.  vol.  vii.  Ser  2. 

When  I 

Oped  his  young  eye  to  bear  the  blaze  of  greatness; 
Shew'd  him,  where  empire  tnv.ri'd,  and  hade  him  strike 
The  noble  quarry.  Gray.  Agrippina,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Large  was  the  cave,  but  scarce  at  noon  of  day, 

The  winding  moinli  reeciv'd  a  feeble  ray  ; 
Yet  from  an  npmiti;/  tu  the  right  appear'd 
A  beam  of  sunshine  that  the  dwelling  checr'd. 

IIoulc.  Orlando  Farioso,  b.  xiii. 

By  their  frequent  change  of  company,  they  [soldiers]  ac- 
quire good  breeding  and  an  openness  of  behaviour. 

Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  21. 

O'PERA.  For  the  application  of  this  word, 
borrowed  from  the  Kalian,  see  the  quotations  from 
Bryden  and  Burney. 

An  op--ra  is  a  poetical  talc  or  fiction,  represented  by  vocal 
and  instrumental  muMck.  adorm-d  with  scenes.  : 

and  d.mein;;.— Drydcn.  Albion  >;■  Alhmius,  Tief. 


His  word  out  of  himself  proceed  in ;.;,  being  most  perfect 
and  generative  and  operative,  falling  upon  fruitful  nature, 
made  it  also  fruitful  and  producing. 

Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b,  ii.  c.  2.  s.  C. 

Thus  I  thought  good  to  signify  to  your  lordship,  both  that 
your  lordship  may  perceive  how  effectual  and  operative  your 
lordship's  last  dealing  with  her  Majesty  was. 

Bacon.  To  the  Lord  Keeper,  2iith  Sept.  1594. 


doth.— Cudworth.    Intellect 


Doubtless  upon  surh  and  th 
mical  and  other  accidental  disrnv erics  have  been  made,  be- 
sides and  beyond  and  without  the  intention  of  the  operator. 
Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  154. 

Nevertheless  we  acknowledge,  that  God  and  nature  do 
things  every  where  in  the  most  frugal  and  compendious 
v:\y  and  with  the  least  opcrose 


Cudtvorth.   !.:. 


hives  through  ,.ii  1,1V,  extends  through  all  extent; 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent. 

Rope.  Ezsay  on  Man,  Ep.  1. 


;  sharp  a  sword 
00. 

South,  vol,  vi.  Ser.  1. 


for  ends,  and 


"Where  as  Aristotle's  natun 
but  such  as  doth  nothing  in  va 
every  thing  pursues  (.he  best;  and  therefore  can  he  no  other 
than  a  subordinate  instrument  of  the  divine  wisdom,  and 
the  manuary  op>jker  or  executioner  of  it. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  54. 

Consider  the  infinite  distance  betwixt  the  poor  mortal 

artist,  and  tlie  Almighty  upijirer  .-  the  few  wheels  and  mo- 
tions of  a  watch,  runt  the  iumimm-ahle  springs  and  organs 
in  the  bodies  of  brutes.—  Bentley,  Ser.  2. 

Nature  and  grace  must  operate  uniformly ;  even  as  gravi- 
tation operates  uniformly  upon  matter;  instinct  upon 
brutes;  and  those  secret  powers  upon  men  by  which  the 
blond  f-reulates,  the  pulse  beats,  the  breath  comes  and  goes, 
and  other  functions  are  continually  performed  in  us  without 
our  knowledge  and  endeavour.— Jortin,  Diss.  1. 

He  [Streater]  died  in  1680,  at  the  age  of  56,  not  long  after 
being  cut  for  the  stone,  though  Charles  IT.  had  so  much 
kindness  for  him  as  to  send  for  a  surgeon  from  Paris  to 
perform  the  operation. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  Hi.  c.  1. 


Burh 


■  French  Revolution. 


OPE-TIDE.     Probably—time  of  festivity,  or 
open-house :  opposed  to  a  time  of  fast. 

So  lavish  opr-h/dr  rruscth  fasting  Lents, 
And  starving  fair  We  comes  at  large  expense. 

Bp.  Halt,  b.ii.  Sat.  1. 
He  [God]  grudges  not  our  moderate  and 


by  his  allowance,  as  well  as  a  Lent. 
Id.  Sermon  before  the  King  in  Lent,  1(H1. 

OI'HIO'PHAGUS.     Gr.  0<p,s,  a  serpent,  and 
tpay-eiv,  to  eat. 
Eatuig  or  feeding  upon  serpents. 

Nor  are  all  piKikrs  <.f  su.li  i^np.'wniiiiu  '[ualilu'S  rr;  com- 
mon opinion  prcsmactli  ;  as  is  conlirmable  from  Hit- urilin.-irv 
jrivm  snako  wilh  us,  1'nmi  several  histories  of  dorm-slick 
Minkcs,  frum  oiitu  jp'uu-ious  nations,  and  such  as  feed  upon 
serpents.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  28. 

O'PIATE,  adj.  ~\       Fr.  Opiate,  opion  ,  It.  Op- 
O'piate,  n.  y  piare,  oppio ;  Sp.  Opiato,  opio; 

O'pium.  J  Lat.  Opium,  opion ;  Gr,  Owe, 

from  ottos,  succus,  juice. 

See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

For  be  bad  yeven  drinke  bis  payler  so 
Of  a  clavrc,  made  of  certain  wine, 

"With  narculikcs  an>l  >>/>■■■  of  Thebes  fine, 

That  all  the  uiuhi  tbou'ili  th  it  men  wold  him  shake, 

The  gailcr  slept,  be  miijlite  not  awake. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  v.  1474. 

Ami  for  the  pari  ieular  ingredients  of  those  magical  oynt- 
raents,  it  is  like  they  are  vp:ii!,\  and  soporiferous. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  IMI.'l. 

All  their  shape 

Spangl'd  with  eyes  more  numerous  then  those 
Of  Argus,  aa.l  more  wakeful  then  to  drouze, 
rharm'd  with  Area, h. ,u  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  TO<\— Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  xi. 
It  appeared!  also  in  the  gangrene,  or  mortification  of  llesh, 
either  by  opiates,  or  intense  colds. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  333. 
The  juice  of  peppic  commonly  runneth  out  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  gathiu  Hi  into  a.  thiekne.se  :   which  afterward  is 
troscbes,  and  dried  in  the 
;  prepared,  hath 


:  :  nuperl,  and  reduced  i 

shade.     Which  juice  thus 

power  not  onely  to  provoke  sleepe,  but  i 


Holland.  Plinie,  b.  XX.  c.  IS. 
What  a  strange  bewitcbery  is  there  in  flattery  1    How, 

bK.   a  spiritual  '■yi'nnn,  docs  i[  intoxicate  and  ahu.se  the  un- 
derstanding, even  sometimes  of  men  wise  and  judicious  f 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  ?. 
A  pillow,  which,  like  opiates  ill-prepared, 
'  composes;  fills 


Intoxicates 

All  tlie  wild  trash 


gayc 


'Young.   The  Complaint,  M;;M 
Pail  not  the  shade  with  kindly  opiate  hless'd, 
'that  lulld  the  remnant  of  the  world  forest, 
Nor  toil  persuasive  of  profound  repose, 
Ihrouga  Godfrey's  camp  could  cue  an  eve  lo  ,■].   ,.. 

Brooke.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b. 


OP-I'NG, 

OlM'NABLE 

Om'niate 


<  ll'l'SKU. 


Opi'ning,  n. 

Opinia'stee. 

Opinia'tre. 

Opinia'strous. 

Opi'niatrv. 

Opinia'trety. 

Opi'nion,  n. 

Opi'nion,  t'. 


OPI 

Fr.  Oplner,  op'uu<A*tr<\ 
opitt'atxtn'te,      opinion ;      It. 

Opindre,     opinione ;      Sp. 

Opinar,  opinion  ;  Lat.  Opi- 
nari,  opinio.  Of  unknown 
etymology.  Vossius  says — 
from  opus,  ut  reor  a  re  ; 
eogito  ab  ago  sive  coagito. 

Sane  hse-c  omnia  mentis 
opus  significant ;  all  signify 
the  work  or  operation  of 
\-  the  mind.  Or,  he  adds, — . 
from  irivv-eiv,  that  is,  <ppov- 
civ,  sapere,  whence  irwvtrts, 
xapientia,  inteUUjcntia.  In 
usage,    to    opine 


OPP 


Opi'nionate.  To  think  ;    to   think    or 

Opi'nionatkd.  deem  probable,  or  likely  to 

Opi'nionately.  be  or  to  happen. 

Opi'nionative.  Opinion,   the     n.  —  see 

Opi'nionatively.       the  quotations  from  Locke 

and  Belsham.      And   it  is 

further  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to — sentence, 

censure,  (generally,)  doom,  or  judgment. 

Opinionate, — holding,  maintaining,  holding  fast 
or  adhering  to  opinion  or  conceit  ;  firm,  obstinate, 
or  pertinacious  in  opinion  or  conceit ;  conceited, 
head- strong,  self-willed.     And, — 

Opinatre,  or  opiniastre,  adj.  from  the  French,  is 
used  to  the  same  effect. 

And  whan nc  ye  h>  re  baleli-.  ami  oppuyoitn  ■  of  baleli  d  rede- 
ye not  for  it  bilmveth  these  thinges  to  be  don  but  not  yit 
anoon  is  the  emle.—  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  13. 


you  I  woll  i 
the  old  c 


.  long  space, 

'hauccr.    lt<:»icd;c  of  f,n 


Id.   Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  64*4. 
Some  seyne,  he  did  well  enough, 
Ami  some  seyne,  he  did  amis. 
Diuers  opinions  there  is.  Goioer.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

Now  if  the  indues  bee  so  sore  and  so  cruell,  that  thci  will 
not  allowe  that  polyey,  vet  hath  thys  pacifier  taught  him 
farlli'T  In  save  that  he  did  but  spcake  it  affirmatiuely,  and 
nil  n;jt  Imldc  it  npiuatiw.hj,  and  then  ye  wote  well  it  is  by 
this  pacifier  no  heresy.—  Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  924. 

Once  hv  fortune  Ueluidius  Triscus  Pra?  tor-elect  had  opined 
against  a  mailer  which  Vitellius  affected. 

Savile.  Tacitus.  Historic, \i.Qo. 

And  verily  how  possibly  he  should  admit  and  leave  unto 
us  sense  and  opinion,  and  not  withal  allow  that  which  is 
sensible  and  opinahlr,  a  man  is  not  able  to  shew. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  913. 

Young  students  shall  make  themselves  more  lovely  and 
amiable  lo  tlmsc  wilh  whom  they  converse,  in  case  they  be 
not  so  opina/irr  and  slide,  that  they  will  not  relent  nor 
give  place  one  jot  in  disputations,  if  they  have  once  taken  a 
pitch  against  others.— Id.  lb,  p.  10. 

Keep  thy  word  and  promise,  he  constant  in  a  good  reso- 
lution. Speak  truth.  I!e  not  <-pin<ttir<' ,-  mantainc  no  fac- 
tions.— Burton.  Anatomy  «f  Mclum-holy,  p.  355. 

Men  arc  so  far  in  love  with  their  own  o,,iniastrc  conceits, 
as  they  cannot  p  tin  nily  endure  opposition. 

Ralegh.  Arts  of  Empire,  c.  14. 


and  make  the  very  conceit  itself  blush  with  spur-gall: 

Milton.  Animad,  upon  the  Remonsti  ants'  Defence. 

Lest    popular   opinintr?    [opinialrcfy,   in   some  editions] 
should  arise,  we  will  didivi-r  th<„'  rhief  opinions. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  9. 
Next,  in  matters  of  death,  the  laws  of  England,  wherof 

you  have  intruded  lo  be  an  opinim.!*-,*!,:;  sub-advnraLe,  and 


Weak  and  wilful  opincrs,  but  not 

Bp.  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  157. 
Very  few  examine  the  marrow  and  inside  of  things,  but 
take  them  upon  the  credit  of  customary  opinings. 

Id.  16,  p.  131. 
Opinion   is   a    li ;;ht,  _  vaino.    crude,    and  imperfect  thing", 


standing,  there  to  obtaine  the  t 


i  of  reason. 
Jonson.  DLc'iici  L':, 


i  horse,  though  com- 


That  a  mare  will  sooner  drown  thai 
monly  opinion \i,  is  not  I  fear  experie 
observed  in  the  drowning  of  whelps  and  kitlins. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  C.  6. 

Lon.  He  is  strong  opinion'd  that  the  wench  he  lov'd 
Remains  close  prkon>  i  by  the  Kind's  command. 

Beaum.  $  fldch.    The  Xublc  Gentleman,  Act  i.  6C.  I. 

Are  you  so  simple  as  not  to  discern  between  the  cholcr  of 

a  few  opiuialc  men.  and  the  consequeiT-j  of  their  opinions. 
Bp.Beddl.    To  Mr.  lladdesworfh,  p.  325. 

S,. If. conceited  people  never  agree  well  together:  they  are 
wilful!  in  their  brawls,  and  reason  cannot  reconcile  them. 
Whore  either  are  only  «pi,ti<>i,at,-hj  wise  hell  is  there:  lin- 
lesse  the  other  be  a  patient  meerly. — Feltham,  pt.  i.  Res.  S5. 

And  'tis  the  more  difficult  to  find  out  verity,  because  it  is 
in  such  inconsidei'ahle  proportions  Mattered  in  amass  of 
opiniiinative  uncertainly  :  fH.e  the  silver  in  Hieru's  crown  of 
gold.— Glanvitl.    Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  7. 

Every  conceited  opmiiui-t  sets  up  an  infallible  chair  in 


As  they  have  any  thing  bad  in  them,  they  proceed  from 
us,  as  they  contain   somewhat  good,   they  are  from  God; 

which  stiJhric-ntly  confuteth  those  heretical  npinators,  and 

.I.  ii.U-lh  the  cunlioversic.  —  iianuic,  vol.  ii.  ircr.  12. 


So  that  for  all  his  exact  plot  down  was  he  [Casar  Eorgia] 
cast,  from  all  his  greatness,  and  forced  to  end  his  days  in  a 
mean  condition  :  as  it  is  pity  but  all  such  politic  opiniators 
should. — South,  vol.i.  Ser.  8. 

To  which,  smiling  and  shaking  his  head,  he  answered, 
why,  what  else  can  be  thought  or  said  of  it,  but  that  in  this 
the  opiniator  oven  uh  d  tlie  annutafor,  and  the  man  hatha 
mind  to  indulge  his  fancy  I— Id.  vol.  iii.  Ser.  9.  Note. 

Be  sure  not  to  let  your  son  be  bred  up  in  the  art  and  for- 
mality of  dispuiin;'.,  oil h.  i-  pi.."Um'i^  it  himself,  or  admiring 
it  in  others  j  unless,  instead  of  an  able  man,  you  desire  to 
have  him  an  im.h'iulie.vnl.  v,  nvp-lcr,  vpinintor  in  discouibc, 
and  priding  himself  in  confwii.it  fin-'  others. 

Locke.  Of  Education,  s.  ISO. 

Man  not  enduring  to  be  termed  a  foppish  simpleton,  doting 
on  speculations,  and  enslaved  to  rules,  a  fantastical  hu- 
mourist, a  precise  bigot,  a  rigid  stoick,  a  demure  sneakesby, 
a  •  lownish  singul  irist,  or  mm  conformist  to  ordinary  usage, 
a  sliti'opiniatre,  &x  —Barron-,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  34. 

The  floating  of  other  men's  opinions  in  our  brains,  makes 

us  not  one  jot  the  more  know  in:.:,  though  they  happen  to  be; 
What  in  them  was  science,  is  in  us  but  opinintrety  ; 


whilst  we  give  up  our  assent  only  to  revere n 
do  not,  as  they  did,  imploy  our  own  reason 
those  truths  which  gave  them  reputation. 


imp!  -y  < 

L<«.  Vr.    //;;;■'(.   Undrrsl. 


The  one  [set  declamation]  sets  the  thoughts  upon  wit  ami 
false  colours,  and  not  upon  truth  :  the  other  [captious  logical 
disputes]  teaches  fallacy,  wrangling,  and  opiniatry. 

Id.  Of  Education,  s.  9S. 

The  entertainment  the  mind  gives  this  sort  of  propo- 
sitions, [probability]  is  called  belief,  assent,  or  opinion, 
which  is  the  admitting  or  receiving  any  proposition  for  true, 
upon  arguments  or  proofs  that  are  found  lo  persuade  us  W 
receive  it  as  true,  withe 


Well  !  of  all  fops,  commend  me  to  him  for  the  greatest, 
he's  so  opinion'd  of  his  own  abilities,  that  he  is  ever  de- 
signing somewhat,  and  jet  be  sows  his  stratagems  so  shal- 
low, that  every  daw  can  pick  'era.  up:  from  a  plotting 
fool,  good  Lord  deliver  me. 

Dryden.  Sir  Martin  Mar -all,  Act  i 
i  man  very  npin/nnaf-'re 
.  Athenee  Oxon.  vol.  i. 

Opinion  is  the  result  of  obscure  and  intermediate  per- 
ception. •  That  the  planets  revolve  about  the  sun,  is  a 
branch  of  knowledge  ;  that  they  are  inhabited  by  beings 
similar  t 

People  of  clear  heads  are  what  the  world  calls  opinionated. 


Shenstone. 

At  that  moment  appeared  Kent,  painter  enough  to  taste 
the  charms  of  landscape,  bold  and  opinionative  enough  to 
dare  and  to  dictate,  and  horn  v  ah  a  genius  to  strike  out  a 
great  system  from  the  twilight  of  imperfect  essays. 

Walpole.  AiwcdoUs  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  7. 

O'PPIDAN,  adj.  )      Lat. Oppidanus,  from  o/>- 

O'rpiDAN,  ?i.  ipidum,  which  is  commonly 

(though  for  various  reasons)  derived  from  ope. 

Vossius  prefers,— quia,  qui  ruri  agerent,  propter 

pericula  opes  co  conferrent  suas,  vet  quia  opem 

inde  exspectarent.     It  is  used  as  equivalent  to 

A  townsman,— at  the  seats  of  our  universities, 
opposed  to  gownsmen.  And  at  Eton  School- 
to  those  boys  not  on  the  foundation,  who  board  iu 
the  town. 
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Touching  the  temporal  government  of  Rome,  and  oppidan 
affairs,  there  is  a  Pretor,  and  some  choice  citizens  who  sit 
hi  the  Capitol.— Howell,  b.  i.  s.  I.  Let,  38. 

The  oppidans,  in  the  mean  lime,  were  not  wanting  to 
trouble  us;  and  particularly  the  baillives. 

A.  Wood.  Ann.  Univ.  Oxford  in  1528. 

OPPI'GNERATE,  v.  Lat.  Oppignerare,  to 
pledge,  to  pawn ;  ob,  and  piynerare,  from  piynus, 
which  seems  to  be  from  pago,  or  pango,  quia  pac- 
tionis  lege  datur,  ( Vossius. ) 

To  plight  or  pledge,  to  pawn. 

They  would  say  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  Henry,  "  that  he 
was  the  greatest  usurer  in  France,  for  that  he  had  turned  all 
his  estate  into  obligations."  Meaning,  that  he  had  sold  and 
oppiynerated  ail  his  patrimony,  to  give  large  donatives  to 
other  men.—  Bacon.  Apophthegm  175. 

OPPILATION.  Fr.  Oppiler,  oppilation,  an 
obstruction  ;  oppilatif, — oppilative,  obstructive, 
(Cotgrave.)  It.  Oppitarc,  oppdazione ;  Sp.Opihr, 
opitacion;  Lat.  Oppilare,  to  stop  up,  to  close  up, 
(ob,  zxulpUare,  Gr.  ILAeie,  densarr,  condensarc,  to 
thicken  or  condense.)     See  Compile. 

A  stopping  or  closing  up,  an  obstruction. 

Let  them  beware  of  all  meates,  that  wyll  stoppe  the  pores, 
&  make  obstructions  or  oppilatiois,  that  i3  to  save,  with 
clammy  matter  >;■  ppe  the  [ilae. .;  where  the  natural  humours 
are  wrought  ft  digested.— Sir  T.Elt/ot.  Castel  of  Hclth,  b.ii. 

I  find  among  the  writers,  that  the  milke  of  a  goat  is  next 
in  estimation  to  that  of  the  woman  ;  for  that  it  helpeth  the 
stomach,  remoouuth  oppi!.i(:<»u  ami  stoppings  of  the  liuer; 


But  say  thou  wert  possest  of  David's  throne 

By  free  consent  of  all,  none  opposite, 

Samaritan  or  Jew.— Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii. 

Some  of  our  opposites  are  so  intoxicated  with  the  divinity 
f  monarchy,  as  they  confidently  determine  that  the  eflicii-iit 
ause  of  royal  monarchical  power  is  onely  God. 

Pnjnne.    Trate/iery  %  Dulvjalty,  pt.  iii.  p. 115. 


Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b. 


OPPO'NE,  v. 
Oppo'nent,  adj. 
Oppo'nent,  71. 
Oppo'.vency. 
Oppo'se,  v. 
Oppo'sal. 
Oppo'sek. 
Oppo'sing,  n. 
O'pposite,  adj. 
O'pposite,  n. 
o'ppositely. 
Opposition. 
O'ppositive. 


Fr.  Opposer  ;  It.  Opponere, 
oppdrre ;  Sp.  Oponcr ;  Lat. 
opjx'nrre,  to  put  or  place 
against  (ob,  and  ponere,  to 
put  or  place.)     To   oppose 


To    put,    place,    or   set 
against,  or  in  the  way  of;  in 
the  front  of;    to  resist;    to 
stand  against  or  in  front  of; 
to  hinder,  (sc.  the  progress 
or  passage,)  to  contravene; 
to  be  adverse  or  hostile  ;   to 
urge  against,  (sc.  in  speech,)  to  contradict. 
Opponenaj  is  an  academical  term. 
Eastward  ther  stood  a  gate  of  marble  white 
Westward  right  swiche  another  in  th'  opposite. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighies  Tale,  V.  1S96. 


Thou  mipht  t!.,yn  own*' 
Oppose,  if  thou  hast  be 

Auoyde  vngostlye  van 
science  falsely  so  called. - 

What  can  you  not  do, 

Against  lords  spirituall  or  temporall, 

That  shall  opponeyon  1—B.Jonson.Alchymisi,  Act  i:i.  I 

The  second  dav,  the  foure  opponents  brought  in  their  c 
plaints.—  Slow.  King  James,  an.  1603. 


of  voyces,  and 


I  remember  S.  Augustine  professes,  this  was  it  that 
heartned  him,  and  made  him  to  triumph  in  his  former  Ma- 
nachisme,  that  he  met  with  feehle  t,ppi,iunts,  and  such  a3 
his  nimble  wit  was  easily  able  to  overturn. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Peace  Maker,  s.  84. 

Therefore  when  Salomon  had  spoken  of  all  the  vanities 
of  men,  at  last  he  opposes  the  memorandum  as  a  counter- 
poise against  them  all,  Remember  for  all  these  things  thou 
fchalt  come  to  judgement.—  Hakewill.  Apologie,  b.  iv.  s.  7. 

The  castle-gatcs  opened,  fearless  of  any  further  opposal. 

Sir  T.  Herbert.  Travels^.  %\. 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quarrell  with  yuui  ereat  o/>i  useless  willes, 
My  snufTe,  and  loathed  pari  of  nature  should 
Burne  itselfe  out. — Shakespeare.  K.Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 
Those  truths  which  are  of  the  foundation  and  essence  of 
religion,  are  necessarily  to  he  known,  beleeved,  embraced 
of  all  men;  and  Mr-  olMinate  nppnsers  of  them  are  worthy 
of  our  carefull  avoydance  and  hardest  censure. 

Bp.  Hall.  Christian  Moderation,  b.  ii.  8.  5. 
Bap.  With  the  honour  to  give  the  daring  enemy  an 
affront 
In  being  the  first  opposer,  it  will  teach 


At  the  right  side  of  any  of  the  bases  begin  your  accoun 
from  that  to  the  oppositely  noted  planet  thence  to  his  oppo 
site,  and  so  shall  you  tind  a  continued  course  in  that  order. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  11 
Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 
Grim  Death  my  son  and  foe,  who  sets  them  on, 
And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 
His  end  with  mine  involv'd  I— Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  U 

Grey-headed  men  and  grave,  with  w: 
Assemble,  and  harangues  are  heard, 
In  factious  opposition. 
Twice  hath  God  spoken  these  words  to  his  owne  ! 
from  heaven  ;  once  in  his  baptisme,  and  now  againe 


us  mo.:, 
Id.  lb.  1 


this 


Elias,  but  this 


Bp.  Hall.  Prosecution  of  the  Transfiguration. 

■ Then  up  th'  opponent  hill, 

By  the  swift 

The  savage  renders  vain  the  wound  decreed  ; 

And  springs  impetuous  with  opponent  speed. 

Po})e.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xix. 

And  that  they  are  so  will  appear  one  day,  when  those 
exact  bills  of  our  accounts,  relating  all  our  oppusings  even 
of  the  smallest  motions  of  the  spirit,  shall  be  preferred,  and 
read  against  us— South,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  10. 

There  is  one  darling  inclination  of  mankind,  which  usually 
affects  to  be  a  retainer  to  religion,  though  she  he  neither  its 
parent,  its  godmother,  or  its  friend  ;  I  mean  the  spirit  of 
•  ■Pi'nsitiun.  that  lived  long  before  Christianity,  andean  eafdly 
t.ub:-ist  without  it. 

Swift.  An  Argument  agaiiirA  ith--;i:-h'u:<j  i'iiii:.i iani'y. 

The  leading  views  of  the  earliest  and  most  enlightened 

patrons  of  the  economical  system  have,  in  my  opinion,  been 

not  more  misreiicst-nted  by  its  opponents,  than  nusapni-e- 

hended  bv  some  who  have  adopted  its  conclusions. 

Stewart.   The  Human  Mind,  c.4.  s.  18. 

Yon  path,  that  leads 

Down  the  steep  bourn  and  'cross  the  level  meads, 
Soon  mounts  th'  opponent  hill,  and  soon  conveys 
To  where  the  farm  its  pleasing  group  displays. 

Scott.   To  a  Friend  in  London. 
Whether  a  black-haired  man,  or  a  fair-haired  man  pre- 
sided in  the  Court  of  Kind's  lk-i.ch.  I  wool  1  have  the  law  the 
same  ;  the  same  whether  he  was  born  in  domo  rtgnalrice. 
and  sucked  from  his  infancy  the  milk  of  courts,  or  was  uur- 


OPPORTU'NE.  ~\       Fr.  Opportun •  It.  Oppor- 

Opportu'nely.       \tdnoj   Sp.  Oportuno;    Lat. 

Opportunity.  J  Opportwius.  (See  Impor- 
tine.)  From  ob,  and  portus,  a  port  or  harbour. 
Opportunus  est  locus,  in  quo  navigantes  portion  in 
propinquo  habent,  quasi  ob  portion,  (Vossius.) 

Convenient,  at  hand,  for  harbour,  safety,  rest. 

Convenient,  commodious ;  fit,  suitable,'  timely, 
reasonable. 

Wiclif  explains  opportunity  (opportuiulas), 
(sc.)  best  time. 

best  lyme  to 


For  none  so  proud,  that  dare  me  deny, 
Knight  or  knaue,  elianon,  priest,  ne  nonne, 
To  tell  a  tale  plainely  as  they  conne 
Whan  I  assigne,  and"  see  lime  onnrtnne, 

Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  Trol. 

The  murkiest  den, 

The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong'st  suggestion, 
Our  worser  genius  can,  shall  ncuer  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust.— Shakes.  Tempest,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
But  this  may  seem  to  be  anticipated  in  this  place,  because 
ii  will  fall  in  afterwards  more  oppurtunJy  to  be  discoursed 
again.— Cudworfh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  208. 
And  yet  that  opportunity  which  led 

Him  to  attempt,  scem'd  likewise  him  t*  excuse  : 
A  feeble-spirited  king  that  governed, 
Who  ill  could  guide  the  sceptre  he  did  use. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.v. 
First,  a  soliloquy  is  calmly  made  ; 
V  hire  every  reason  is  exactly  weighed, 
Which,  once  perlorm'd,  most  opportunely  comes 
Some  hero  frighted  at  the  noise  of  drums. 

Buckinghamshire.  Essay  on  Poetry. 
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Tho'  prompt,  if  proper  the  occasion  rise. 
Her  nimbler  aid  no  generous  Muse  denies; 
Hut  if  a  fair  and  friendly  call  invite, 
Speeds  on  the  verse  to  opportune  delight. 

Byrom.  On  the  A  rl  of  Poetry. 

0  mistress,  opportunely,  art  thou  met. 

Wat.  Triumphs  of  the  Gout. 
He  [Vandyke]  was  inde&tigable,  and  km  (ring  &  great  table, 
often  detained  the  persons  wiio  sat  to  him,  to  dinner,  for  an 
opportunity  of  studying  tiieir  countenances,  and  of  retouch- 
in.'  their  pictures  again  in  the  afternoon. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  3. 

OPPKE'SS,  v.  ~\  Fr.  Opprimer,  oppresser ; 
Oppression.  I  It.   Opprimerc,    opprcisdre ; 

Oppressive.  I  Sp.  O/rpranar ;  Lat.  Oppri- 

OrpRE'ssivELv.  {  mere,  oppression,  to  press  or 
Oppke'ssiyeness.  squeeze  against,  (ob,  and 
Oppre'ssor.  J  premere.)     See  Compress. 

To  press  or  squeeze  against,  heavily,  burthen- 
soniely;  to  overbttrtlien,  overcharge  or  overload ; 
to  press  beyond  sufferance  ;  to  bear  hardly,  pain- 
fully, or  severely  against  or  upon ;  to  overpower 
by  violence,  to  violate  or  ravish. 

Whether  riehc  men  oppresim  not  you  bi  power,  and  thei 
drawen  you  to  doomes. —  llictif.  James,  c.  2. 

Are  not  the  riche  they  which  opprem  you,  and  they 
whyche  drawe  you  before  tud  'is.-  Bible,  1551.  lb. 
The  seuen  maidens  of  Milesie  also 
Han  slaine  heniself  for  veray  drede  and  wo, 
Rather  than  fo  '  Id  oppresse. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleiues  Tate,  V.  11,723. 

And  with  a  glad  intent 

Chees  rather  for  to  dien,  than  assent 

To  ben  oppressed  of  hire  maidenhede.— Id.  lb.  v.  11,037. 

For  which  oppression  was  suiche  clamour 

And  suiche  purMiile  unto  ttie  Ling  Artour, 

That  damned  was  this  knight  for  to  be  ded 

By  course  otlavce.—Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tate,  v.6471. 

And  suche  fortune  there  he  nam. 

That  he  a  maiden  hath  oppressed. 

Which  in  hire  ordre  was  professed.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.v. 

1  haue  had  experience  many  a  time  and  oft,  hoth  in  the 
dvschjsiug  of  felonies,  and  sometime  of  muche  other  oppres- 
sion vsed  by  some  one  man  or  twayne  in  a  shyre. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  907. 

Norvppon  all  offycers  and  call  them  bribours,  nor  vprjoa 

gentle  menue  and  call  thcym  opprcssours.—ld.  lb.  p.  808. 

Israel  is  oppressed  of  the  Madianites,  because  he  returned 
a^ayne  into  idolatrio. — l>U>!e.  1>51.  Judges,  c.  0.  Note. 
From  wider  gates  oppressors  sally  there  ; 
Here  creeps  th'  afflicted  through  a  narrow  dore. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 
y  the  bear  opprest, 
.      .'ore  he  caught  the  beast  1 
Waller.  The  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,  c.  2. 
To  ease  the  soul  of  one  opprsuivt  weight, 
This  quits  an  Empire,  that  embroils  a  State. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  1. 
And  by  the  Nobles,  by  the  Commons  curst, 
Th'  op'pr.  ssor  rul'd  tyrannic  where  he  durst, 
Stretch'd  o'er  the  poor  and  church  his  iron  rod, 
And  serv'd  alike  his  yassals  and  his  God. 

Id.   Windsor  Forest. 
Oppression  makes  wise  men  mad,  but  the  distemper  is 


The  Italian  republic  they  regard  as  the 
reature  of  France,  with  a  pompous  name  to  ( 
ice,  and  to  palliate  the  odium  of  tyrannical 
f  oppressive  taxation. — Eustace.  Italy,  vol. : 


Burke.  Or.  a  late  State  of  I 


OPPRO'BRY.       ^|         Fr. 
Oppro'brioes.  I  brier ; 

OPPRO'BRIOUSLT.        f  brohrii 
Oppro'urioi'sness.  J   Lat.  ( 


Fr.  Opprobre,    opprw 

It.  Obbrobrio,  ob- 
brobridso  ;  Sp.  Oprobrio  ; 
Opprobrium,  ob,  and 
probrum,  quasi  objeclum  probrum,  obprobrare;  pro- 
brum  objicere;  and  probrum,  (says  Vossius,)  signiBcs 
any  thing  not  consentaneous  to  virtue ;  appro- 
bate,—is  to  charge  any  one  with  acting  contrary 
to  virtue.     And  opprobrium, — 

The    charge    of    acting    contrary   to   virtue; 
reproach,  (of  so  acting,)  disgrace,  infamy. 


Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  15.  ; 

o  make  some  false  ' 

...  _  christen  ma  speako  I 

cbprobrious  woordes  agayn:te  Mahomet.— Id.  lb.  p.  1218.  ■ 


Stow.  Rich.  II. 

-  The  wisest,  heart 

1  life  to 
ill,  and  made  his  grove 
The  pleasant  Valley  of  Hinnon,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  eall'J,  the  type  of  hell. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 

Buck.  Thinke  you,  my  Lord,  this  little  prating  Yor 


i  subtih 

L  thus  opprobiiousl'i  .' 
Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Stern  Menelaiis  first  the  silence  hroke, 
And,  inly  groaning,  thus  opprobrious  spoke, 
"  "Women  of  Greece  !  oh,  scandal  of  your  race, 
"Whose  coward  souls  your  manly  form  disgrace. 

Rope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vii. 
He  [saith  S.  James]  that  speaketh  against  his  brother, 
anil  imlgeth  Lis  brother,  speakelh  against  the  la 
till  tin-  Vow.  that  is,  Ik-  „/./,/s.au-,u,.'/s,>  (loth   imply 
be  defective,  untill  he  dotli  compleat 


,v,  and  judg- 


Barn 


■  T.  More.  Workes,  p. 


OPPU'GN,  v.  \  Fr.  Oppugners  It.  Oppu- 
Oppu'gnancy.  [gnare;  Sp.  Opugnar;  Lat. 
Oppugna'tion.  (  Oppugnare,  to  fight  against, 
Oppu'gner.        J   (oi.and  pngnurr,  from  jiugmis, 

Xeip  vvKvri,  id  est,  mantis  dcnsa  ct  digitis  c-lausis 

contracta,   the   hand    drawn   together  with  the 

fingers  close.)  See  Ex-  and  Im-pdqn. 

To  fight  against ;  to  strive,  or  contend  against, 

to  attack,  to  oppose,  to  resist. 
The  true  catholike  faythe  is,  and  euer  hath  been,  oppugned 

and  assaulted  livi.hr  dcuvU  and  all  his  disciples  such  hcre- 

tikes  as  Tyndall  is,  from  the  hegynnynge  vnto  thys  present 

tyme      '"' 


-r,i„i.  Jo' i\ 


crye  out  agaynste  my  doctrit 

"Willing  faithfully  to  wryte  and  reduce  in  vcritie  historian, 
lite  gT..-at  seige,  cruel  opp'tonnti  o  and  pile., us  taking  of  [he 
noble  and  i-.'-nov,-;ne,l  eiliecf  llhodes,  the  key  of  Christen- 
dome. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  72. 

For  if  the  maintenance  of  ceremonies  be  a  corrosiue  to 
BUeh  as  oppugns  them  ;  vndoubtedly  to  such  as  mamtayne 
them,  it  can  be  no  great  pleasure,  when  they  behold  how 
thai  which  thc-v  reneis-nce,  is  oppugned. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasliea'l  Polilie,  b.  iv.  s.  10. 

Take  but  degree  away,  vn-tune  that  string, 

And  harke  what  disced  lblhiwcs  :  cadi  thing  meetes 

In  meere  oppugnancic. — Shakes.  Tragi.  S,-  Cres.  Act  i.  sc.3. 

Yea  tell  me,  by  what  power  was  it  that  thine  oracles 
(wherhy  all  the  world  was  held  up  in  superstition)  were 
silenced  >  What  power  whereby  the  Gospel  so  opposite  to 
flesh  and  bloud  hath  conquered  the  world,  and  in  s;,i  ;ht  of 
all  the  violence  of  tyrants,  and  oppugnalion  of  rebellious 
nature  hath  prevailed  ? 

Bp.  Hall.  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  quenched,  Dec.  1.  Temp.  1. 

I  am  sorry,  that  any  of  our  new  Excutifidians  should  pes- 
ter nan  Suilidk;  although  glad  in  this,  that  they  could  not 
light  upon  a  soil  more  fruitful  of  able  oppugners. 

Id.  Letter  concerning  falling  away  from  Grace. 

He  exercised  with  great  zeal  his  parts  in  propagating  the 
Gospel  against  its  oppugners,  not  only  by  commun"     " 
and  preaching,  but  byl  " 
piety. — Wood.  Alhence 

If  nothing  can  oppugn  love 

And  virtue  envious  ways  can  prove, 

What  may  not  he  confide  to  do, 

That  brings  both  love  and  virtue  too'.—Hndibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3, 


O'PSIMATHY.  Gr.  O^uaBia,  /ttafleic,  to  learn, 
otj/e,  late.      See  the  quotation. 

Ojh:iiiinUiic,  which  is  too  late  beginning  to  learn,  was 
counted  a  great  vice  and  very  unseemly  among  moral  and 
natural  men. — Hale.  Remains,  p.  218. 

O'PTATIVE.  "V  Fr.  Optcr,  to  choose,  optatc, 
O'ptatively.  I  elect,  (Cotgrave.)  It.  Ottare, 
Option.  ( ottalivc;   Sp.  Optar,  oplati, 

Optional.       J  Lat.  Optare,   which   may 
from  the  Gr.  Oirra,  vel  otrToptai,  quod  est, 


apiary  course  of  life,  and  great 


be 
deo, 
dero;  and  thus,  optarr, ;  roprir  sit  eonsidcrarr. 
eligerc ;  to  consider,  to  elect,  to  look  at,  to 
choose.  But  see  To  Hope  ; — the  words  hope,  ottt- 
ctv,  opt-axe,  probably  the  same  in  origin,  and  radi- 
cal meaning. 

Optative, — that  can  or  may  choose  ;    choosing, 
selecting.      Option, — 
Choice,  selection ;  preference. 


Nothing  reraohcth  nearer  God's  actual!  infinity,  than  this 
(as  I  may  say)  oj.lalire  iutiuily  in  the  soul  of  man.  which 
though  she  can  never  reach  the  other  infinite  existence,  yet 
"  a  possibility  el"  never  staying  or  limiting  her  motions 
towards  it.— Monologue.  Doooute  Ess.  pt.  i.  Treat.  14.  s.  5. 

Though  the  Apostle's  words  be  most  true,  "that  the  lesser 
e  blessed  of  the  greater,"  and  that  imperative  and  indi- 
cative blessings  always  descend  from  the  superior;  yet  an 
oplaliec  blessing  (no  more  than  a  plain  prayer,}  may  pro- 
perlv  proceed  limn  an  inferior. 

Fuller.  General  Worthies,  c.  5. 
Blessing  is   an   act   that   will   hear   reciprocation ;    God 

blesscth  mai id  man  blesscth  God;   God  blesselh  man 

ahpcratively,  anil  man  blesscth  (and  oplaticcly. 

Bp.Hall.  Sen,/";;  '■/  T/:a;/l..':yiring,  Jan.  29,  1625. 


Savage.  Public  Spit  it. 
Blest  with  each  boon  that  simpler  minds  desire, 

grows  weary  of  their  nauseous  pray'rs, 


Till  He, 
I  made  the 
And  gave  the  world  t 

The  djh'erence  betweer 


worldlings  and  their  heirs. 

Hart.  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
the  employment  of  language  in 


a  the  former  case 

optional;  whereas,  in  the  latter, 

-Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind, 


ng  classes  or  genera 
words  is,  in  a  great  I 
tially  ni 


}Fr.  Optique;  It.  Otti 
Optica;  Lat. Oplice;  Gr 
from  o7rTetr0oti,  to  see. 


O'PTICK. 

O'PTICKS. 

Optical. 

Opti'cian. 

The  broad  circuraft 

Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  l 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan 


whose  orb 
Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 
brain,  particularly 


ganism  or  every  part  m  me 
of  the  chambers  of  the  optii/ne  nerves,  in  winch,  il  any 
ere  in  the  brainc,  the  phantastick  images  of  visible  things 
re  made,  is  altogether  dili'erent  from  that  ni"  the  eye. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 
The  sins  we  doe,  people  behold  through  opticks 
Whir),  shows  them  ten  times  more  than  common  vices, 
And  often  multiplies  them. 

Beaum.  $  Flelch.  Thierry  &  Thcodorel,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Other  famous  astronomers  of  the  present  age,  teaching 
that  the  sun  is  now  remote  aboue  two  thousand  and  eight 
hundred,  nay  three  thousand  semidiameters  from  the  earth, 
affirming  that  Copernicus  and  Tycln.  neglected  to  allow  for 
refract  isms,  which  gas  I  he  .-y-//.7,e.-  will  ilc  mens!  rate)  do  nimh 
alter  the  case.—Hakewill.  Apoloijie,  b.  ii.  c.  4.  s.  3. 

It  seems  not  agreeable  to  what  anatomists  and  optical 
writers  deliver,  I. .itching  the  relation  of  the  two  eyes  to  each 
other.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  673. 

Nature  has  wisely  placed  the  optic  nerve  of  each  eye,  tint 
in  the  middle  ..1  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  but  toward  the  side 
next  Ihe  nose;  sn  that  vh.ilever  part  ..["the  image  tails  upon 
the  "/.'/.'  nerve  of  one  eye,  may  not  fall  upon  the  optic  nerve 
of  the  other. — Ferguson,  vol.  i.  Lect.  7. 


The  description  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  tnannc 
(he  pencils  of  lavs  proceeding  from  the  different  points  of  a 
visible  ul.g-ft  are  collected  by  the  refractive  powers  of  the 
humours,  so  as  to  form  a  picture  on  the  retina,  belongs 
piaapci'ly  to  opticks. 

Stewart.  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  pt.  i.  s.  2. 

It  has  been  proved  by  optical  writers,  that  in  perceiving 

the  distances  of  visible  objects  from  the  eye,  there  is  ajudg- 
melit  of  ihe  un.iei. .landing  .ante-as, [.ait  to  lie    perception. 

Id.  Of  Ihe  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  c.3. 
The  rapid  progress  which  has  been  lately  made  in  astro- 
iiaiin-,  anatomy,  and  botany,  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the 
eived  from  the  optician. 
Id.  lb.  pt.  ii.  s.l.  Introd. 


aid  which  these  sciences  I 


O'PTIMACY.  A       Lat.    Optimus  ,•     ab  opto, 
Optimism.  >  quoque  optimum  dicitur,  quod 

Optimist.         J  electissimum ;  i.e.  that  which 
is  most  choice  or  worthy  of  choice.     See  Option. 
For  optimist,  see  the  quotation  from  Stewart. 
Optimacy,—a  select  body  ;  nobility ;  supremacy. 

Sometimes  an  aptimacy  of  a  few  [sins]  all  prime  coequal 
in  their  power.— Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  529. 

By  some  modern  authors  the  scheme  of  optimism  has  been 
proposed  in  a  form  which  leads  to  a  justification  of  moral 
evil,  even  with  respect  to  the  delinquent. 

Stewart.  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  optimists  is,  that  all 
events  are  ordered  for  the  /„■-./ .-  anil  that  tie-  evils  whi.-l.  we 
suffer  are  parts  of  a  great  system  conducted  by  almighty 
power,  under  tie-  direelinn  of  infinite  wis. loin  and  good. 


Id.  lb 


OR 

OPULENT.  "\        Fr.  Opulent;    It.  and   Sp. 

Opulence.        >  Opulento  ;    Lat.   Opulens,  opu- 

Opulency.  J  lentus,  from  opes,  opibus  abux- 
'ans,  abounding  in  riches. 

Abounding  in  riches  or  wealth  ;  rich,  wealthy, 
sc.  to  an  excess.)     - 

In  after-times  it  [Tyre]  contended  with  Zidon  for  primacy, 
u.l  became  far  mo.,    renowned,  opulent,  and  strong. 

Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  7.  s.  2. 
A  satyre  against  the  softnesse  of  prosperity, 

"U  Oil    a   disCO...   lie  of  ,!;,-    i  1 ,  1 1 1 1  i  .  U   (laUdiCS 

That  follow  youth  and  apulencie. 

Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 
Pleas'd  on  her  pillow  their  dull  heads  to  lay, 
Rude  Nature's  state  had  been  our  state  to-day ; 

No  cities  e'er  their  towery  fronts  had  rais'd, 
No  Arts  had  made  us  opulent  and  gay. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence. 
And  from  the  towered  structure  haste, 

That  proudly  threatens  to  the  skies  ; 
From  Rome  and  its  tumultuous  joys, 

Its  crowds,  and  smoke,  and  opulence,  and  r 


Fran 


llorac.% 


iii. 


The  wealth  of  the  Medici  made  them  masters  of  Florence  , 
though  it  is  probable  it  was  not  considerable,  compared  to 
the  united  property  of  that  opulent  republic. 

Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  7 . 

How  few  can  rescue  opulence  from  want  1 


OR.       "\ 
Ore.       I  < 
Orei.y.   (  i 
Ord.      J  ' 


Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  0. 
Or,  ore,  is  ere  :  orhj  is  early :  ord, 
or-ed,  or'd.      A.S.Ord;    Ger.Orf; 
milium,  prim  ipiiiiii,  cuspis,  acumen. 
The  front ;  the  beginning,  the  point, 
edge.     The  A.  S.  Ora ;  Lat.  Ora,  the  edge, 
the  water's  edge. 

Or,  is  the  ter.  (also  written  ar,  er,  see  Ere,  Er.) 
It  appears  also  as  the  first  syllabic  of  many  words  in 
Lat.  Or-ire,  or-igo,  or-do,  &e.  ( See  Hickes,  i.  1 15. ) 
Or,  Lye  says,  in  composition  is  privative,  as  Or- 
mod,  sine  mente  •.  it  may  have  been  used  to  denote 
the  beginning,  the  point  of  separation,  severance, 
or  departure  ;  and  thus  attained  the  force  of  sepa- 
ration or  division,  ililV.-n-n.-i-  .at-  disjunction. 

Ore, — A.  H. Are;  Dut.  Eere ;  is, — first  in  place, 
rank,  station,  &C. ,  and  hence  honour,  glory.  "By 
Grist's  ore,"  by  Christ's  glory. 


He  was  of  Lyndesay,  als  I  ore  told.         Id.  p.  11. 
And  God  sent  him  tokenyng  on  nyght  als  he  slepe 
That  he  suld  find  a  palmer  orly  at  morn, 
At  the  south  gate.  Id.  p.  32. 

But  natheless,  while  I  have  time  and  space, 
Or  that  I  forther  in  this  tale  pace, 


And  thou  art  false,  I  tell  thee  utterly. 
For  par  amour  I  loved  hire  first  or  thou. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  II 
He  sticketh  hem  upon  his  speares  orde. 

Id.  Legend  of  Cleopati 
Brothir  I  woll  makin  the  pece 
I  swere  by  Crist's  ore.        Coke's  Tale  of  Gamelyn, 


277. 

Nowc  therfore  geue  ye  knowledge  to  the  vpper  eaptayne 
&  to  the  councel,  that  he  brynge  him  forthe  vnto  vs  to 
morow,  as  though  we  wol.le  knowe  somthyng  more  per- 
fectly of  him.  But  we  {or  euer  he  come  neare)  are  redy  in 
the  meane  season  to  kyl  him,— Bible,  1551.  Actes,  c.  23. 

OR.  Goth.  Aiththan ,-  A.S.Oththe,-  Dut.  O/; 
Ger.  OciVr ;  aut,  vel,  sive.  It  is  used  to  express 
separation  or  division,  difference  or  disjunction. 
See  Or,  Ord,  ante. 


ler  he  smot  of  the 

he  bond,  or  the  heued. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  1 7. 

said  befor  tham  a 
wild  haf  trenage, 

le,  of  S 

Edmunde 
e  alle  that 

R.  Brunne,  p.  44. 

r  twevne  or  thre  ben  gade 
emyddilofhem.—  Wiclif. 

id  in  my 
Matthew, 

ame,  there  am  I 

I'm-  where  two  ,-,-  tin-,-  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
aere  am  I  in  the  middes  of  them.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 
For  what  profitith  it  to  a  man  if  he  Wynne  al  the  world 

ml  sullie  pevrinir..l'  his   son];   or  what   chaungyng  scb.3. 

man  give  for  his  souk  ?— Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  16. 
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ORA 

What  shall  it  profyt  a  man,  thoughe  he  should  wynns  alt 
the  whole  wotlde  yf  he  loose  Ins  owne  soule  ?  or  els  what 
shall  a  man  geue  to  rederne  hys  soule  agaiue  with  all? 

Bible,  1551.  Matt.  c.  16. 

at,— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.v. 

For  certainly  our  appetites  here, 

Be  it  of  werre  or  pecs,  or  hate  or  love, 

All  i3  this  ruled  by  the  sight  aboue. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightcs  Tale. 
Thus  ill  bestedd,  and  fearfull  more  of  shame 

Then  of  the  certeine  periil  he  stood  in, 
Halfe  furious  unto  his  foe  he  came, 

Resolv'd  in  minde  all  suddenly  to  win, 
Or  soone  to  lose,  before  he  once  would  lin. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
But  since,  alas !  ignoble  age  must  come, 
Pi^as-?,  and  death's  inexorable  doom: 
The  life  which  others  pay,  let  us  bestow, 
And  give  to  fame  what  we  to  nature  owe; 
Brave  though  we  fall,  and  honour'd  if  we  live, 
Or  let  us  glory  gain,  or  glory  give  ! 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xii. 


ORA 

arnnlly,  orally  preser.t,  and 
good  Pope  Nicholas  caused 
i  Berengarius  to  say,  and  our  Allen  hath  followed  him  un- 
I  bidden)  hatli  ever  seemed  impious  to  us,  and  (as  Austen 
judges  it)  no  lesse  than  flagitious. 

Bp.  Halt.   No  Peace  with  Rome,  s.  17. 

ts  and  Pharisees  own  alike  a  written  doc- 
hey  both  pretend  the  true  sense  and  expli- 
have  descended  to  them  by  oral  tradition. 
Tillotson.   The  Rule  of  Faith,  pt.  iii.  s.  9. 

Mr.  White,  indeed,  says,  that  the  faith  of  the  Jews  was 
not  delivered  to  them  orally,  but  by  writing  |  than  which 
nnlliin    can  be  lin M-e  inconsistent  with  his  hypothesis. 

Id.  lb. 
of  the  arts  of  writing,  carving,  and 
must  have  been  the  only  vehicle  of 
historical  knowledge;  and,  with  respect  to  this,  it  is  well 


0'RACLE,n. 

O'cacle,  o. 

Ora'cular. 

Ora'cllarly. 

Ora'culofs. 

Ora'cllously. 


Vr.  Oracle ;\t.Onicoh>;  Sp. 
Oraculo;  Lat.  Oraculum,  from 
oratum,  past  part,  of  orare,  to 
pray :  ab  eadem  orandi  no- 
e,  (i.e.  dicendi  ore)  deo- 
ruraresponsadicunturorncti/a, 
(Vossius.)  Inest  in  his  Dcorum  Oratio,  (Cic. 
Top.) 

The  answer  spoken  or  uttered  by  the   gods, 
their  priest  or  priestess. 

Oracular,  oraculous, — having  the   ambiguity  of 
an  oracle  ,•  ambiguous  ;   equivocating  ;  having  or 
pretending  to  the  authority  of  an  oracle ;  autho- 
ritative ;    affecting   or  pretending  to  wisdom  or 
foresight. 
Why  this  a  dreame,  why  that  a  sweauen 
And  not  to  euery  man  iiche  euen, 
Why  this  a  fantome,  why  that  oracles, 
1  not.  Chaucer.  The  House  of  Fame,  b.  i. 


The  Gentiles;  henceforth  uraeles  are  ceast, 
And  thou  no  more  with  pomp  and  sacrifice 
Bhalt  be  enquir'd  at  Delphos  or  elsewhere, 
At  least  in  vain,  for  they  s-    "  " 


Thet 


Milton.  Paradise  Rega, 
!  they  her  persuade,  the  more  she  doth  i 


ted,  b. 


Let  them  say  what  they  will,  she  will  do  what  she  list. 
She  stiles  herself  their  chief,  and  swears  she  w  ill  command, 
And  whatsoe'er  she  saith,  for  oracles  must  stand. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  11. 

O  that  whiles  we  sweate  and  bleede  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  oracular  tenths,  wee  c^uld  bee  perswaded  to  remit 
of  our  heat  In  the  pursuit  of  opinions. 

/(;..  Hull.  The  Reconciler,  Ded. 

But  then  the  king 

(Your  husband;  f  >r  11. ennui  v,.as  in  w.av  ; 
That  from  th'  oraculous  oake.  he  mi  -lit  ili-play 
Jove'a  will.  Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiv. 


The  testimonies  of  antieuiiy  are!  such  as  pass  »raculnuslu 
amongst  us,  were  not  if  we  consider  them  alwaies  so  exact, 
as  to  examine  the  doctrine  they  delivered. 

Brown,  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  G. 

Let  him  oraculous.  the  end,  the  way, 

The  tarns  of  all  thy  future  fate  display 

Thy  pilgrimage  to  come,  and  remnant  of  thy  day. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  X. 
Till  thou  art  heard,  imaginations  vain 
Possess  the  heart,  and  fables  false  as  hell  ; 
Yet  deem'd  oracular,  lure  down  to  death 
The  uniuform'd  and  heedless  60uls  of  men. 

Cooper.  Task,  b.  v. 

A  timid  jury  will  give  way  to  an  awful  judge  delivering 

orncuhn  hi  the  law,  anil  charging  them  en  their  oaths,  and 

pulling  it  heme  to  tin  ir  consciences  tn  beware  of  judging, 

where  the  law  had  given  them  no  competence. 

Burke.  Pow§rs  of  Juries  in  Prosecutions  for  Libels. 

O'RAISON.     See  Ouizon. 

O'RAL.   |      Lat.  Os,   oris,   perhaps  from  Gr. 

O'rally.  (  Ep-eii',  to  speak.    See  Oration. 

Spoken  or  uttered  by  the  mouth  ;  by  word  of 
mouth. 

And  see  Orally  in  the  quotation  from  Hall :  "  so 
present  as  to  be  received  in  the  mouth." 

As  for  oral!  traditions,  what  rertaintie  can  there  be  in 
them?  what  foundation  of  truth  can  bee  iavd  upon  the 
breath  of  man  '.—Bp.  Hall.  The  Old  Religion,  •>.  3, 


Both  Roman 

cation  thereof  t 


Before  the  inventio 
painting,  oral  tradith 
hist 


the  instruction  of  yi 
inces  of  their  aged  pal 
Priestley.  Lectures  o 


O'RANGE,  n.  ~\ 

O'rangery.  I 

Change  -  tawney,  adj.   t 
O'range-tavvney,  n.       J 


jf  Providence  has  made 
uth  in  the  dispositions 

j  History,  pt.  ii.  Lect.  4. 

Fr.  Orange ;  It. 
Aruncia ;  Sp.  TYa- 
ranja ;  Low  Lat.  Au- 
ra ntium  ;  Lat.  Aurata 
mala,  xpvaa  fivXa,  because  of  their  golden  colour. 
Your  ehekes  enbolnerl  like  a  mellow  costard, 
Colour  of  orenge. — Another  Ballade.  Imputed  [o  Chaucer. 

And  a  while  after  came  the  notary  to  us  aboard  our  ship  ; 
holding  in  his  hand  a  fruit  of  that  country,  like  an  ore/igr. 
but  of  colour  between  orenge-tawny  and  scarlet ;  which  cast 
a  most  excellent  odour. — Bacon.  New  Atlantis,  p.  4. 

[They  say]  that  usurers  should  have  oronge-tawney  bon- 
nets, because  they  do  Judaize. — Id.  Ess.  Of  Usury* 

Besides  the  wholesome  luxury  which  that  place  abounds 
with,  I  have  always  thought  a  kiieben-parden  a  more  plea- 
sant sight  than  the  finest  orangeric,  or  artificial  greenhouse. 
Spectator,  No.  47". 
Tt  rarely  happens  to  find  a  plant  vigorous  enough  to  have 
~"       ce  beautiful  shinin 

-Td.  No.  155. 


ORATION, 


Fr.  Oration,  orateur ;  It. 
Oraziune,  oratdre  ,•  Sp.  Ora- 
cion,  orador ;  Lat.  Oratio. 
orator,  from  orare,  quod  ab 
ore  factum,  (see  Scluid.  in 
"  Lennep,  in  v.  Opo.)  proprie 
signilicat  ore  precari, — to 
pray  or  beseech,  by  word  of 
mouth  ;  and  thus, — the  Fr. 
Oraison  ;  It.  Orazione  ;  Sp. 
Oration  is  usually  applied 


O'rator. 

O'ratory. 

Orato'rical. 

Orato'rial. 

Orato'riofs. 

Orato'riofsly 

O'ratress. 

O'ratrix. 
Oracion, — a  prayer 
to,— 

An  elaborate  speech  or  harangue. 

An  orator. — one  who  makes  or  utters  such  a 
speech  ;  or  an  eloquent  speaker.  See  the  quota- 
tion from  Elyot. 

Orator  and  orairix,  —  the  male  and  female 
suitors  in  our  courts  of  Equity. 

Oratory,  Fr.  Oratoirc, — a  place  (closet,  chapel, 
fee. )  for  prayer. 

But  certes  [quod  she]  these  orators  or  aduncates,  doen  al 
the  contrary,  tor  thei  enforcen  hem  to  commoue  the  iudges, 
to  haue  pitie  of  hem,  that  doen  tire  greuances   and   the 

And  for  to  don  his  rite  and  sacrifice, 
He  estward  hath  upon  the  gate  above, 
In  worship  of  Venus  goddess  of  love, 
Don  make  an  auter  and  an  oratorie. 

Id.  The  Knighles  Tale,  Y.  1907. 

hadden  written  stories, 


linn 


il, beilnes  e, 


Id.   The  Wifnf  Bathes  Prologue,  V.C57C. 
Saynt  Gregory  Nazianzene  the  grct  famous  nlde  doctour, 

wrytyng  in  his  second  eutli   n  made  against  the  grct  empe- 
rour  infill,  le.  CMinnonh  c  called  Julia  oils  apostata,  &c. 

Sir  T.More.    Workcs,  p.  399. 

An  aratour  is  he,  that  can  or  may  speke  or  reason  in 
euery  question  suflicftly.  clerantlv,  and  to  perswade  pro- 
perly, nrcrdvngo  to  the  ilygnytie  of  the  tliyng  that  is  spoki  n 
of,  the  opportunitie  of  feme,  ami  pleasure  of  them  that  he 
herers.— Sir  T.  Eh/.d.    Tl>e  Geoerwrr,  b.  i.  c.  13. 


And  also  hcereby  we  grant  ta 
ral'.ne*  or  temples. 
Fox.  Ma,lyrs,p.7$.   Ten  Fit 


them  licence  to  build  them 
:/  Vei 'editions.  %c  an.  318. 


And  after  the  precession,  the  kins'  liimsclfe  remaining 
seated  in  the  quire,  the  lord  archbishop  vpon  the  greeec  of 
the  quire,  made  a  long  oration. 

Bacon.    King  Hen.  Til.  p. 

1376 


ORB 

Tiieir  orahrs  thou  then  cxtcll'st  as  those 

The  top  of  eloquence,  statists  indeed. 

And  lovers  of  iheir  Country,  as  may  seem; 

But  herein  to  our  prophets  far  beneath, 

As  men  divinely  taught,  and  better  teaching 

The  solid  rules  of  Civil  government 

In  their  majestic  unaffected  stile 

'I  ban  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.ir. 
sorrow,  lastly,  to  haue  seene 

Because  I  see  loue's  oratresse 
Pleads  tediously  to  thee. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 
Tn  France  he  robbed  the  oratories  and  temples  of  the 
Gods,  stored  witli  rich  offerings  and  ornaments. 

HaFiewilt.  Apoloyie,  b.  iv.  s.  S. 

The  acting  of  playcs  is  but  a  preposterous  spurious  course, 
to  traine  up  youthes  to  an  oratorical!  grave  comely  action 
or  elocution. — Pryv.ne.  H'tstrio-Mastix,  pt.  ii.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

r/y. 

!  Talk.  The  Fathers. 

Nor  do  they  oppose  things  of  this  nature  argnmenta- 

tively,  so  much  as  nral»rioits!y. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Aritjici.il  Handsomeness,  p.  115. 

The  former  [Demosthenes]  who  had  to  deal  with  a  people 
of  much  more  politeness,  learning,  and  wit,  laid  the  greatest 
weight  of  his  oratory  upon  the  strength  cf  his  arguments 
offered  to  their  understanding  and  reason  :  wheras  Tully 
considered  the  dispositions  nf  a  sincere,  more  ignorant,  and 
less  mercurial  nation,  by  dwelling  almost  entirely  on  the 
pathetick  part.— Swift.  Letter  to  a  Young  Clergyman. 

At  the  same  time  the  oralorial  part  of  these  gentlemen 
seldom  vouchsafe  to  mention  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  people,  to  be  maintained  in  this  hospltaj, 
without  troubling  their  heads  about  tne  fund. 

Id.  Considerations  about  maintaining  the  Poor. 

Among  the  Ancients  it  was  a  fundamental  principle,  and 
frequently  inculcated,  "  (,',  "^i.,  ct  artibu* 

debet  esse  instructus  orator ;"  that  the  orator  ought  to  be 
an  accomplished  scholar,  and  conversant  in  every  part  of 
learning.— Blair,  vol.  i.  Lect.  1.  Introd. 

The  fret  work  in  the  small  oratories  at  'Winchester,  and 
the  part  behind  the  choir  at  Gloucester  would  furnish  beau- 
tifull  models.—  H'atpole.  Anecd^tts  <<)'  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  5. 

"Whether  diffused  or  compre^ed,  gay  or  grave,  whether 
for  his  abundance  <>r  his  brevity,  be  { limner]  is  equally  to  bo 
is  he  supcreminent  for  poetical  talents  only, 


t  for  draloria 

also.- 

Oes.rrer,  No.  122. 

ORB,  n. 

-, 

Fr.Orh;   It.  and  Sp.Orbt; 

Orb,  o. 

Lat.  Orbis,  a  sphere  or  circle. 

O'rbed. 

See  Exorbitant. 

O'rby. 

A  sphere  or  circle  ;    any 

O'rbick. 

■  round  or  "spherical  body  ;   a 

Orbi'colar 

wheel;    a  circular  motion  or 

Orbicula'i 

ION. 

revolution. 

O'rbicle. 

Orbit  is  used  by  Young  as 

O'rbit. 

. 

a  diminutive  of  orb. 

;  prescrib'd,  hut  that  our  happiness  may  nrb  it  so]  t  i 
nius.and  vagane'.es  nf  glory  anil  delight,  and  with  a  k 
.•centrical  equation  he,  as  it  were,  on  invariable  pla 
ly  and  felicity. 

Milton.  Reason,  of  Church  Government,  b.  ] 

His  adamantine  coat  gird  well,  and  eacn 
lit  well  Ins  helm,  gripe  fast  1 .  i  -  o,  ■!,.  d  ^shield, 
r.oine  e\'n  or  hi 


JIil!'-:.   Paradise  Loft,  ' 


s      •,  v     .'„■        '      ■       ■  ,,  .■  j  hoys  do  Mow 


G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triunph 


And  this  ether.  :,1  unlnf  e-scnee  of  hear  'n 
Flew  upward,  spirited  with  r.iri-.us  forms. 
That  rnii'il  '"I icuUir,  and  turn'd  to  stars 
Numberless,  as  thou  seest,  and  how  they  move. 

Milton.   Paradise  Lost,  1 

It  might  ha' 


iii 


been  more  si-nife-anll'  called    .  ■...  e.',  '.     - 
....,,  ;liis  circurufusimi  males  n-n  only  a  circle,  hut  fills  a 
sphere.—  Merc.  Song  of  the  Soul,  Introd.  Gen. 

Then  Paris,  first  with  his  long  javeline  parts. 

It  smote  Atridcs  ortne  targe  :    but  ramie  not  through  tho 
n,ra*se,  Chap  man.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  m, 


When  now  arraid 

The  world  was  with  the  Spring:  and  orbie  houre9 
Had  gone  the  round  againe,  through  herbs  and  flowers. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  x. 
When  the  conquering  orb,  with  one  bright  ray, 
Broke  thro'  the  gloom,  and  reinthron'd  the  day. 

Hughes,  To  Mr.  Const, inline. 
This  line,  thus  curve  and  thus  orbicular, 
Render  direct,  and  perpendicular. 

Conyreve.  An  Impossible  Timnj. 
Attend,  and  you  discern  it  [ambition]  in  the  fair 
Conduct  a  finger,  or  reclaim  a  hair; 
Or  roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye  ; 
Or,  in  full  joy  elaborate  a  sigh.—  Young,  Sat.  5.   Women. 


Yet,  when  thy  spirit,  taught  from  earth  to  fly 
Spreads  her  full  plume,  and  eains  upon  the  sky, 
One  moment  pause,  till  these  dead  orbs  resign 
Their  last  faint  beam,  and  speed  my  soul  to  thine. 

Cawthorn.  Lady  J.  Grey  to  Lord  Guilford  Dudley. 

O'RBITY.  Fr.  Orbile,  orphanism  ;  lack  of 
parents,  also  want  of  children ;  generally,  any 
lack  or  want.     See  Orphan. 

Doubtlesse  some  of  the  children  escaped  to  tell  the  newes 
of  their  fellovvc-s  ;  what  lamentation  doe  we  thinke  there 
was  in  the  streets  of  Bethel.  How  did  the  distressed  mothers 
wring  their  hands  for  this  wofull  orbalion. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Elijah  cursing  lite  Children. 

How  much  more  easie  had  the  want  of  a  sonne  been  than 
Id.  lb.  Elisha  with  the  Shunamile. 
Not  fully  a  mother,  shee's  in  orbilie, 
At  once  receiver  and  the  legacie. 

Donne.  The  Annunlialion  8,-  Passion. 


the  miscarriage  I 


ORC.  Lat.  Orca,  hellua?  marinae  genus  ;  quod 
Gr.  Opu£,  estque  orca  ex  opvya.  Holland  (Plin.  b.ix. 
c.  6,)  writes  the  word  with  the  Latin  termination, 
orcie. 

impregnable,  rejects 


:  for  their  1 


Drayton.  Poly-Olbk 


The  haunt  of  seales  and  i 


ORCHARD.  "\  Some  of  our  old  writers 
O'rtciiARDiNG.  >  (Holland,  North)write  this  word 
O'ncHARDisT.  J  hort-yard,(qv.)  as  if  they  would 
give  a  Latin  origin  to  the  first  syllable :  the  word  is 
variously  written  in  A.  S.  Ort-ejcui-d,  orc-ycard,  orc- 
eard,  orc-yrd.  Junius  and  Lye  think  the  first  to  he 
the  most  ancient,  and  that  it  is  formed  from  weort- 
yard,  i.  e.  wyrt-yard,  a  yard  or  place  prepared  for 
worls  or  herbs;  and  in  John,  c.  xviii.  1  and  20, 
we  find  Goth.  Aurtujanh,  aurlhjnrda.  horlus,  in 
A.  S.  Wyrt-tun,  an  inclosure  for  worts.  Wyrt-tiyrd, 
(Somnnr.)  (See  Town.)  Lye  would  derive  the 
Lat.  Horlus,  from  art  or  weort.  Wachter  ob- 
serves— that  aurt  or  ort  in  ancient  writings  denotes 
the  same  as  wyrl ;  and  refers  to  the  verb,  ora, 
surgere,  oriri,  as  the  root.  (See  Or,  and  Ord.) 
Orchard  is  now  applied  to — 

An  inclosed  plantation  of,  a  yard  or  garden  for, 
fruit  trees. 
He  Lidde  hym  into  an  orchard,  as  yt  gret  ned  were 
To  speke  wyth  him  priuolu  1  ;,.-,  thai  in,  rn:m  v  war  nere. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  104. 
Bituene  Saint  Osvvaldc's  zat.  &  the  North  zat  iwis, 
Is  a  long  wal  iuou,  as  the  abbode's  orchard  is. — Id.  p.  555. 

Neither  is  that  orchard  vnfruitful,  which  vnder  showe  of 

sundrie  weedes,  hath  medicinalle  plaisters  for  nil  inlirmit  Ics. 

Gascoigne.  To  the  Youth  of  England. 


Trench  oronnns  for  e>-rh,ir<lie,i,  ami    (ho  l.ileln.n  r/.ardci 
o  lie  for  a  winter  mellowing, 

Evelyn.  luileedtirium  lloelense.  October 


Else  false  hopes 

He  cherishes  nor  will  his  fruit  expect 

Th'  autumnal  season,  but  in  Summer's  pride, 

When  other  orchals  smile,  abortive  fail. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

O'RCHESTRA.  >      Fr.  Orcheslre ,•  It.  Sp.  and 

O'rchestre.  f  Lat.  Orchestra  ;     Gr.  Opxi- 

o-Tpn,  from  opxeo-Bat,  saltare,  to  danre. 

That  part  of  the  theatre  among  the  Greeks  in 
which  the  chorus  danced ;  among  the  Latins, — in 
which  the  senators  sat.  See  the  quotations  from 
Holiday  and  Twining. 

The  modern  application  of  the  word  may  be 
traced  in  the  extract  from  Holiday  ;  unless  applied 
to  musicians  in  our  theatres,  in  which  they  really 
occupy  the  seat  next  the  stage,  the  use  of  the 
word  is  faulty.  It  is  sometimes  written  as  the 
French. 


being  rewarded  will.  ..no.  thousand  sesterces,  and  a  ring  of 
gohh  he  passed  directly  fro  the  stage  by  the  orchestra,  to 
take  up  his  place  among  the  Knights  in  the  14.  foremost 
seates  —  Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  242. 

Orchestra  (from  op\cn/rai,  to  dance)  was  properly  the  place 
where  the  players  usually  danced  :  but  here  figuratively, 
signilies  the  s 


the  plai 
theatre  where  the  Senators  sate  at  shews,  as  Vitruvius  tells 
us,  lib.  V.  cap.  6.— Holiday.  Juvenal,  Sat.  S.  (28.) 

Devotion,  when  lukewarm,  is  undevout ; 
But  when  it  glows,  its  heat  is  struck  to  Heaven  ; 
To  human  hearts  her  -ol.Un  harps  are  strung. 
High  Heaven's  oreheslia  ,  haunts  amen  to  men. 

Young.  The  Complain!,   Night -I. 

The  performers  in  the  orchestra  of  a  modern  theatre,  are 
little,  I  believe,  aware,  thai  thee  occojo  the  place,  and  may 
consider  themselves  as  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Chorus.  Orchestra  (opxn<r-po)  was  the  name  of  (hat  pail  of 
the  anticnt  theatre  which  was  .appropriated  lo  the  Chorus. 
Twining.  Aiislul/e.  l'oetu-s,  pt.  ii.  §21. 

ORDA'IN.  ~j  Fr.  Ordomter, ordinaire,-  It. 
Orda'inable.  Ordinal-,;  ordinate,  ordinario, 

Orda'iner.  ordinato ;    Sp.    Ordenar,   or- 

O'rdinabi.e.  dined,  nrdinenin,  ordenado.    In 

Ordinabi'lity.  Fr.  also,  Ordinatif,  (which 
O'rdinal,  adj.  Cotgrave  renders  ordinatitc,) 
Ordinal,  n.  Lat.  Ordiiuin;  ta-dinatinn.  ur- 

O'rdinant.  dinuriits ,-  and  in  the  Lower 

O'rdinance.  >  Ages  Ordinalis,  ordinate  no- 
O'rdinary,  adj.  men,  ordinem  significans,  pri- 
O'rdinarv,  n.  mils,  secundus,  c\c.  signifying 

O'rdixarii.v.  order  or  succession  ;  as  first, 

O'rdinate,  v.  second,  &c.      Ordinate,  from 

O'rdinate,  adj.  ordo,  ordinis.  See  Or,  Ord, 
O'rdinatelv.  and  Order. 

Ordina'tion.  To   put,   place,  or  set  in 

Ordo'nnance.  )  order,  to  dispose,  appoint,  re- 
gulate, arrange,  the  order  or  method,  the  station, 
rank,  or  degree ;  to  determine  or  define,  to  settle 
or  establish. 

Ordinary,— settled,  established  ;  regular,  and 
hence  usual,  common,  vulgar. 

An  ordinary, — a  settled  or  established  officer ; 
a  settled  sum  or  price;  place  where  a  settled  sum 
or  price  is  charged. 


It 

Gloucester 

p.  236 

an  fourty  nygt  by  by] 
conseylede  of  batayle, 

uede  there 

Id 

p.  =59 

uche  he  t 

'he  wen e 

willc  to  \ 

■  -one.  \  is 
illi  him  S:  t 

,  that  in  his  v.anle  he 
eir  al  so, 
\-  al  Wouhinonr 
;  the  king's  honour. 

et  do 

"  Harold  "  said  William,   "  'listen  to  my  reso: 
What  right  that  I  hone  of  F.nglond  the  corou 
After  Edwarde's  dede,  if  it  so  betide, 
That  God  haf  ordeyn'd  so  I  after  him  abide  " 


it.  Brunne,  p.  CS. 
Id.  p.  129. 


intyme,— Wklii.  Mall. 


his  meyne  to  gyve  1 


ORD 

perfj 

;ide  thus  in  a  place 
dai.'and  God  restide  in  the  seuenthe  dat 
from  alle  hise  werkis. — Wiclif.  Ebruis,  c.  4. 

And  he  that  is  at  mischief,  shal  be  take, 
And  not  slaine,  hut  be  brought  unto  the  stake, 
That  shal  ben  ordeined  on  eyther  side, 
Thider  he  shal  by  force,  and  ther  abide. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2556. 

That  is  to  sain,  that  in  the  right  ordaine  house  of  so  moch 
a  father,  and  an  ordainour  of  mcine,  that  the  vesselles  that 
ben  foule  and  vile,  shutd  ben  honoured  and  heried  and  tho 
piecioua  vesseles  that  should  ben  defouled  and  vile. 

Id,  Boecius,  b.lv. 

And  puery  thing  though  it  be  good,  it  is  not  of  hymself 
'.m«l,  hut  it  is  good  by  that,  it  is  ordi/table  to  the  greats 
omlnesse.— Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 

I  have  no  woman  suffisant  certain 

The  chambres  for  to  array  in  ordinance 

After  niv  Inst,  and  therefore  wolde  I  fain. 

That  thin  were  all  seiche  nianere  governance. 

Id.  The  Clerfccs  Tale,  v.  8S37. 

Ther  is  a  wedded  man  in  his  estat  , 

Liveth  a  lif  blissful  and  ordinal, 

Vnder  the  yoke  of  manage  ybound. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9160. 

This  prayer  must  be  trewely  sayd,  and  in  perfect  feilh, 
and  that  men  prayen  to  God  ordiuately,  discretely,  and 
devoutly.— Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 


Andi 

Whiehe  any  man  hire  wob 

To  speke  right  in  snche  a 
To  euery  monthc  by  hym 
Upon  the  heuen  of  si^nes 
He  hath  after  his  ordinal 
Assigned  one  in  speciall, 


-Gower.Con.A.  b.iv. 


:  beholde  might 


Vvhiche  thei  ayene  the  citee  cast.  Id.  lb.  b.  v 

The  Frenchemen  ordayned  Ihre  great  batayls,  in 

them,  fiftene  thousand  men  of  armes,  and  xx.  M.  men 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol. 


When  all  tlii-ac  thin  :es  are  n.'Jured  as  they  ought, 
And  see  themselues,  within  my  glass  of  Steele, 
Euen  then  (my  priest  >  ■  niav  you  make  holyday 
And  pray  no  more  but  ordtnaiie  prayers. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glas. 

And  after  that  might  the  wovke  be  alovred  and  approued 
by  the  ordinaries,  and  by  their  authorities  so  put  vino  print, 
as  all  the  copies  should  come  whole  vnto  the  bysshopp'a 
hande.— Sir  T.  More.  Ji'orkes,  p.  245. 

I  saye  that  ordinarilye  into  hys  faythfull  folke  neyther 

finall  repro^ths  nor  i-nall  i-ldctes  (for  f.i>  il.fiill  are  at  rmnlne 
times  of  both  Die  sorter  :)  lie  iieueth  not  the  beliefe  or  faith 
on  that  fashion.— Id.  lb.  p.  582. 

We  may  be  bold  with  Timlale'-i  lyconoe,  whyle  we  haue 
Luther's  leaui;  already,  to  warrant  that  it  i^  a  token  of  good 
and  ijt-i.tnu'.c  luue  to  tuhl,  \  Jul  iit,d  to  liv,  n^ijhboure. 

Id.  lb.  p.  369. 

I  wvl  ordynalehj  treate  of  the  two  partes  of  a  publyko 
weale,  wherof  the  one  shall  be  named  due  administration, 

tliL'  oilier  iK-re-smv  orenpation. 

Sir  T.  Ehjut.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

. By  th'  all-working  providence. 

That  fashions  out  of  dangers,  toils,  debates, 
Those  whom  it  hath  ordained  to  commence 
The  first  and  great  establishments  of  states. 

Daniel.  I'anegyrick  to  the  King's  Majetly. 
The  nature  uf  man  is  uidamable  to  life. 

Bp.  Hall.  Item.  p.  377. 

And  thus  he  ofTcnded  truth  even  in  his  first  attempt;  for 

not  content  with  his  created  nature,  and  thinking  it  too  low 

to  In'  tho  bo'l^st  creature  oi'l'iul.  lie  otiended  the  oidnincr, 
not  only  in  the  attempt  but  in  the  wish  and  simple  violation 
thereof.— Brvwn.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  11. 


herefore  to  me  that  the 


historian,  in  using  tlio 
for  the  ordinal;  tacka 
along,  into  those  of  liberty. 


And  marching  thrise  in  warlike  ■ 

Thrise  lowted  lowly  to  the  nob 

Spenser.  1 


For  though  it  had  been  Ion?,  .it  length  she  came  to  hear 
That  Isis  was  to  Thame  in  wedlock  to  he  ty'd ; 
And  therefore  she  prepar'd  t'  attend  upon  the  bride ; 
Expecting  at  the  feast,  past  ordinary  grace. 

Drayton.  Poty-Olbhn,  S.  14. 

Our  courteous  Anthony, 

Being  barber'd  ten  times  u're,  goes  to  the  feast ; 
And  for  his  ordinary,  paics  his  heart, 
For  what  his  eyes  eate  onely. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  £  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  $c.  2. 
The  Author  of  Nature  hath  so  ordained,  that  the  temper 
of  the  inferior  bodies  should  ordinarily  depend  vpon  the 
superior.— Hakewili,  Apologie,  c.  5.  s.  I. 

And  finding  how  the  certain  right  did  stand, 

With  full  consent  this  man  did  ordinate 
The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  and  land. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 
It  is  a  large  body,  I  know,  and  full  of  ordinal*  varietle,  to 
■which  1  now  direct  my  words. 

Sp.  Hall.  To  the  Diocese  of  Exeter. 
Look  up  to  that  over-ruling  hand  of  the  Almighty,  who  | 
ordinate*  all   their    [thy  enemies]  motions  to  Lis  own  holy  j 
purposes,—  Id.  The  Bairn  of  Gii'ad,  s.  3. 

The  mutinous  people  have  spitefully  rejected  the  govern- 
ment of  their  Messiah,  and  of  David  his  type  and  prede-  I 
cessor:  but  now,  behold,  by  the  holy  and  wise  onluvtiion  ot 
God.  either  and  both  of  them  are  appointed  forthe  chief  stay 
of  the  people.— Id.  Hard  Texts  of  Scripture.  Psalm  cxviii.  22.  j 

Ana  laurels,  which  the  God3  for  conquering  chiefs  ordain.  ' 

Dryden.  Palamon  6f  Arcite. 

So  likewise  he  cannot  be  a  true  pope,  unless  he  were 

rishily  ordained  priest  and  that  again  depends  upon  the  I 

erdainer's  secret  intention  and  also  upon  his  having  the 

episcooal  character. 

Chitlingworth.  Religion  of  Protestants,  c.2.  pt.i.  8. 109. 

Our  obedience  to  God  ought  to  be  such,  as  that  it  may 
have,  though  not  a  merit  of  condignity  to  deserve  everlasting 
l>>.^,  (that  beiniz.  as  I  have  shewn  you,  utterly  impossible,) 
yet  an  ordinabiWy,  as  a  great  doctor  of  our  church  expresseth 
it.  that  is,  a  meetness,  fitness,  and  due  disposition  toward 
the  obtaining  it.—  Bp  Bull.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  367. 

And  God  ordinarily  gives  them  to  none,  but  such  as  labour 
hard  for  them.— South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  11. 

The  French  reform'd  from  preaching  you  restrain, 

Because  you  judge  their  ord'notion  vain. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

But  in  a  history-piece  of  many  figures,  the  general  design, 
the  ordinance  or  disposition  of  it.  the  relation  of  one  figure 
to  another,  the  diversity  of  the  posture,  habits,  shadowings, 
and  all  the  other  graces  conspiring  to  an  uniformity,  are  of 
difficult  performance. — Id.  The  Life  of  Plutarch. 

Nor  is  it  well,  nor  can  it  come  to  good, 

That  through  profane  and  infidel  contempt 

Of  holy  writ,  she  has  presum'd  t'  annul 

And  abrogate,  as  roundlv  as  she  may. 

The  total  ordinance  and  will  of  God.— Co wper.  Task,  b.  i. 

The  most  ordinary  machine  [clock  or  watch]  is  sufficient 
to  tell  the  hours,  but  the  most  elaborate  alone  can  point  out 
the  minutes  and  seconds,  and  distinguish  the  smallest 
difference  of  time.— Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  1. 


OR'DEAL.  \  A.S.  Order! ;  Dut.  Oordeel,  or- 
Orda'lian.  f  dcpl ;  Ger.  Urteil.  Spelman  de- 
rives from  or,  magnum,  and  dcel,  judicium.  Lye 
from  or,  (priv.)  and  d<zl,  differentia  ;  an  indifferent 
or  impartial  judgment.  Hickes  thinks,  that  ur  is 
an  emphatic  prefix,  as  a  and  gc  were,  and  that  the 
verb  Urdelan,  (ur,  and  dalan,)  judicare,  was  once 
in  use,  (Dissertatio  Epistotaris,  p.  149.)  It  is 
probably  or,  primus,  principalis,  and  thus  (as 
Spelman)  magnus.  See  On,  and  Ord. 
Whan  so  you  list,  by  nrdal  or  by  othe, 


r.  Troil.  £  Cres.  b.  iii. 
To  mate  the  sword  arbiter  of  such  differences,  were  no 
better  than  to  revive  the  old  ordalian  triall  used  by  our 
Heathen  ancestors. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  2.  Case  2. 

A  custom  not  much  differing  from  these,  was  practised  ir 

this  island  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  upon  the  same  account, 


pur  :;.tn...>n. 


signifie: 

was  thus  ;    the  person  i 

feet,  over  certain  plough 


;  fire-ordeal,  for  ordeal 
manner  of  undergoing  this 
us'd  pass'd  blindfold,  with  oare 
lares  made  red  hot,  and  plac'd  at 
an  equal  distance  from  one  another. 

Potter.  On  Greece,  vol.  i.  c.  6. 

The  ordeal  was  another  established  method  of  trial  among 

the  Anglo-Saxons.     It  was  practised  either  by  boiling  water 

j  appropriated  to  the  common 


ORD 

O'RDER,  n.     ~\        Fr.  Ordre ;   It.  Ordine ;   Sp. 

O'rder,  b.  Orden  ;   Lat.  Ordo.     Scaligcr 

Orderer.  (Dc    Count,   0.  35)   says,— 

O'rdering,  n.     >  Ordinis  nomen  Gracum  est. 

O'rderi.f.ss.       I   Dicebaot  militibus  tribuni ; — 

O'rderlv.  adj.       Hactenus  tibi  licet  :   bio  con- 

Crderly,  ad. ')  sistes;  eoprogrediere.huc  re- 

vertere  ;    opav  las,  inde   ordo.     Scaliger   adds, — 

"  Sic  ct  Graci  Tufif  ab  aciei  directione."     And 

further, — "  Est  igitur  ordo,  loci  ratio,  qua  quid  aut 

praeit,  aut  sequitur :    vel  ante,  vel  retro,  vel  dex- 

trorsum,  vel  sinistrorsum,  vel  sursum,  vel  deor- 

sum.     'Op^v  oai  lerminum  hunc  tibi  do,"  (Vossius. 

who  also  suggests  the   Gr.  OpSos,  rectus.)     But 

see  Or,  Ord. 

To  order, — to  put,  place,  or  set  in  rank  or  sta- 
tion ;  as  going  before  or  preceding,  following  or 
succeeding,  going,  being  with,  accompanying  :  to 
compose,  to  dispose  ;  to  arrange,  to  methodize  : 
to  direct,  to  rule,  to  regulate,  to  determine,  to 
establish.      And  order,  n — 

The  regular  position,  disposition,  or  arrange- 
ment ;  the  rank  or  station ;  regular  or  established 
procession  or  succession ;  course,  tenour,  or  series ; 
rule,  regulation,  or  regularity,  direction  or  com- 
mand.     Order  is  also  applied  to — 

A  class  of  persons  ordained  or  appointed  to 
any  civil  or  religious  rank  ;  to  a  brotherhood  or 
fraternity. 


And  it  bifel  that  whanne  Zacarye  schould  do  the  office  of 
presthod  in  the  ordir  of  his  cours  to  fore  God. 

Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  I. 


The  Marchantes  Talc,  v.  9221. 

This  desire,  if  so  be  that  a  man  do  his  diligence  to  per- 
forme  it,  al  be  it  that  his  desire  ne  take  non  effect,  yet,  it  is 
to  him  a  dedly  sinne  :  and  if  he  be  ordered,  he  is  irregular. 


ORE 


Id.  The  Pcrsones  Tale. 


That  thei  be  diusers  of  the  v 
No  force  for  that,  for  that  13  ordered  so, 
That  I  may  leape  both  hedge  and  dike  full  v 
Wyatt.  The  Courtier's  Life.  T 

The  children  orderly,  and  mothers,  pale 
For  fright, 
Long  ranged  i 


Vpon  the  waltring  wanes,  his  foistes  and  gallies  fleete, 
More  forrest  like  than  orderly,  for  such  a  man  most  meete. 
Gascoigne.  A  Deuise  of  a  Masks  for  Vise.  Montacule. 

Why  was  my  breeding  order 7/  and  prescrib'd 

As  to  a  person  separate  to  God, 

Desigu'd  for  great  exploits  :  if  I  must  die 

P.etray'd,  r.-iptiv'd.  and,  both  eyes  put  out, 

Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze  ; 

To  grind  in  brazen  fetters  under  task 

With  this  heav'n-gifted  strength  ? — Milton.  Sams.  Agon. 

That  thnu  hut  as  an  upright  orderer 

Soughfst  to  reform  th'  abus'd  kingdom  here, 

And  got  thy  right ;  and  what  was  thine  before  ? 

And  this  was  all ;  thou  would'st  attempt  no  more. 

Daniel.  Ciiil  Wars,  b.  i. 

I  whom  thv  rovall  father  sent,  as  orderer  of  thy  force, 
When  to  Atrides  from  his  Court,  he  left  thee,  for  this 
course.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 


Unto  the  form  of  their  first  orderi 

Is  the  best  means  that  dissolution  stays. 

Daniel.  Musophilus. 
This  order  with  her  sorrow  she  accords  ; 
Which  orderless.  all  form  of  order  brake  : 
So  then  began  her  words,  and  thus  she  spake. 

Id.  Civil  Wars,  b.  ii. 
And  now  what  cute,  what  other  remedy. 

Can  to  our  desp'rate  wounds  beministredl 
Men  are  not  good,  but  for  necessity: 

Nor  orderly  are  ever  horn,  but  bred.  Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

[Perkin]  considering  the  delay  of  time,  and  obseruing 
,anri  not  tumultuary  arming,  doubted  the  worst. 
Bacon.  Hen.  I'll.  p.  HI. 
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As  may  be  gathered  from  these  words  of  his.  thv  #iriiv,  «. 
t.  \.  That  Nature  does  rationally  (<  r  "rrftrr/vttogetherwilU 
Reason  and  Mind  govern  the  wind.- 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  110. 

Secondly,  a  due  ordering  of  our  word«,  that 
from,  and  to  express  our  thoughts  :  which  is 
nence  and  brevity  of  expression.— South,  vol. 

But  it  is  no  harm  for  him,  who  is.  by  right,  and 
greatest  propriety,  the  supreme  orderer  of  a" 
every  thing  in  s     ' 


.  Str.3. 


O'RDXAXCE,  or}       Fr.  Ordonnance.  gens  ou 

O'rdenance.  j  compagnics  d'ordonnancet. 

Gendarmes  des  ordonnartces.     The  ordinary  mm 

of  arms  of  France ;  first  reduced  by  Charles  VII. 

(in  the  year  1444)  into  certain  companies,   and 

under  particular  orders."      It  was  in< 

that  these  men   should  have  been  archers ;  |  Fr. 

ArliUicr;)  and  in  v.  Artillery,  we  have  seen  th;it 

from  them  the  modern  artillery  took  its  name,  and 

by  them   was  conducted  ;    and  from   these  pens 

d'ordonnances,   the   single    word  ordonnance   may 

have  been  applied  to  the  guns  now  distinguished 

by  the  name  of  ordnance. 

Now  do  they  mount  their  ordinance  (or  the  day. 

Drayton.  Battle  of  Agincourt. 
Behold  the  ordenance  on  their  carriages 
With  fatali  mouthes  gaping  on  girded  Harflew. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Ch.  3. 
For  certaine  it  is.  that  ordnance  was  known  in  the  city  of 
the  Oxidrakes  in  India;  and  was  that  winch  ilie  Mancu- 
nians called  thunder  and  lightning  and  magicke. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Vicissitude  of  Things. 

O'RDURE.  )        Fr. Ordure;    It.Ordnra;    lor- 

O'rdurols.     (  de'zza,    from   the    Fr.   adj.  Ord, 

which  some  derive  from  horridus,  and  others  from 

sordidus,  (Menage.)     Perhaps  A.S.  Orelt-an,  de- 

turpare. 

Filth  or  foulness,  nastiness,  dirt,  dung. 
For  right  as  a  sowe  wroteth  in  every  ordure,  so  wroterh  she 
hire  beautee  in  stinking  ordure  ot  sinne. 

Chatteer.    The  Persones  Tate. 


Before  this  time.  Smithfield  was  a  lo 

nd  filth,  and  the  place  where  felons  weri 

Bake, 


112. 


And  the  rude  times  their  orifrous  matter  fling 
Into  the  sacred  and  once  hallow'd  spring. 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel.  11. 
Those  let  me  curse  ;  what  vengeance  will  they  urge, 
Whose  ordures  neither  plague  nor  fire  can  purge! 
Nor  sharp  experience  can  to  duty  bring, 
Nor  angry  Heaven,  nor  a  forgiving  king! 

Dryden.  The  Medal. 

ORE,  n.  A.  S.  Ora  ,-  Dut.  Oor,  oore:  Skinner  j 
writes  it  oar,  metallum  erudum,  and  supposes  it  ] 
maybe  the  Fr.  Or;  Lat.  Aurum,  quia  aurum  est 
metallum,  kut  elo^l"-  Junius. — from  Gr.  flpeii>,  1 
to  guard  with  care.  Ore  was  also  the  name  of  a 
coin  introduced  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  thel 
Danes.     It  is  applied  to — 

Metal  unrefined ;  to — metal  generally. 

For  though  that  I  he  olde,  foule,  and  pore, 


■  the 


Th.-ii  umi.T  ,-it!,c  i,  L'tnve,  or  lith  above. 
But  if  thy  wif  I  were  and  eke  tliv  love. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6 
A  second  multitude 

Severing  each  kind,  and  scum'd  the  bullion  dross. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 
As  much  difference  hetweene  them  as  betwixt  gold  in 
ire,  and  in  the  wedge. — Bp.  Hall.  Impress  of  God,  pt.  i 

For  besides  other  minerals,  that  may  be  found  profit 


guised  in  the  form  of  earth,  or  of  mud,  easv  to  be  dried. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  501. 
Of  gold,  indeed,  we  cannot  produce  many  specimens,  yet 
sufficient  to  shew  that  it  is  found  in  th:,  Ulai.d :  1  i:t  silver 
is  found  in  creat  abundance  in  our  lead  ores,  and  veina  of 
native  silver  in  the  copper  ore  ot  Muckrus,  on  the  lake  of 
Killarny.— Pennant.  British  Zoology,  Pref. 

O'READ.     Gr.  Opeias;   a   mountain   nymph; 
from  opos,  a  mountain. 


[She]  like  a  wood-nymph  light. 
Oread,  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia's  train, 
Betook  her  to  the  groves,  but  Delia's  self 
In  gait  surpass'd  aud  goddess-like  deport. 


ORG 

O'RFRAY.  Fr.  Orfrais;  LowLat.  Auriftagia, 
frange  iVor,  a  fringe  of  gold,  (Du  Cange.)  Fr. 
Broad  welts,  orgards  of  gold  or  silver  embroidery 
laid  on  copes  and  other  church  vestments,  (Cot- 
grave.)  Gold  embroidery,  (Tyrwhitt.) 
And  of  fine  orfrais  had  she  eke 
A  chapelet,  so  semely  on, 

Ne  neuer  wered  mauie  upon.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 
Otorfraies  fresli  was  her  garland, 
I  whiche  scene  have  a  thousand 
Saw  never  vwis,  no  earland  yet, 
So  well  wrought  of  silke  as  it.— Id.  lb. 

Fr.  Organe  •  It.  Organo, 
organizzare  ;  Sp.  Organo,  or- 
ganizar;  Lat.  Organnm  ;  Gr. 
Opyavov,  from  wpya,  eopya, 
-from  the  obsolete  ecy-eir,  to 
do  or  make. 

That  with  which  any  thing 
may  be  made  or  done ;  the 
organs  of  sense,  by  which  we 
see,  hear,  &c.   An  instrument  of  musick. 

Organich,— instrumental,  working,  operating  ; 
acting  as  means  or  instrument. 

This  woman  was  not  inspired  with  the  Holy  Ghoste.  nor 
sent  iVoui  G"d  i.i-  the  Fren^lioiiien  beleue)  but  an  enchan- 
teresse,  an  organe  of  the  deuill.—  Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  i). 

And  his  brother's  name  was  Jubal,  of  him  came  all  that 
exercyse  themselues  on  ye  harpe  &  on  the  organs. 

Bible,  1551.  Genesis,  c.  4. 
Ye  vnderstand  by  this  word  [really]  corporaliter  ;  i.  Cor- 
porally, so  that  by*  the  bodie  of  Christ  is  vnderstamled  a 
naturall  bodie  and  organicall. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1301.  Q.  Mary,  an.  1554, 

Would'st  thou  be  treated  with  in  the  ineffable  dialect  of 

heaven?      Alas!    fond  creature,   thou  art  > 

orgatied  for  other  apprehensions,  for  a  lowi 

perception. — Mannyngham.  Discourse.  (IGsl,)  \ 

"Who  made  the  mouth  ?  who  th'  eye  ?  or  who 

Or  who  deprives  those 


O'RGAN,  h. 
Or'gan,  v. 

Orga'nick. 

Orga'nical. 

Orga'nicall' 

O'rganize,  v. 

Organism. 

Organist. 

Organization.  _, 


Drayton.  Moses  ) 


'  Miracles,  ' 


i  falling.—  Bacon.  Nc 


-  Ilia 


;  gentle  dun 


all  Historic,  §207. 
xpression  turn'd  at  length 

Trie  eye  oi  Jive  to  mark  his  play  ;  he  glad 

Of  her  attention  gain'd,  with  serpent  tongue 

Organic,  or  impulse  of  vocal  air, 

Has  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

12.  Besides  the  figure  and  number  of  organical  parts  in 
the  brain  of  a  man  ;  how  much  superior  is  it,  with  respect 
to  its  bulk  alone  compared  with  his  body  to  that  of  any  other 
creature  ?— Great.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

Not  to  give  them  a  quicker  sight,  as  some  learned  ana- 
tomists ha  vl'  thought,  fur  it   is  the  .'!■■;  -.an  i 
of  tile  eye  by  which  that  is  procured.— Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

In  the  bodies  of  animals,  the  true  and  proper  cause  of 
motion,  or  the  determination  thereof  at  least;  is  not  the 
matter  itself  '■>■;„'! niztd  ;  but  thesoul  either  as  cogitative,  or 
plastirkly-^eif  ;icii\p,  vitally  united  thereunto,  and  naturally 


[matter]  hath  a  perfect 

soever  it   self  could  do  or  suffer  (th 

is)  and  can  form  itself  ti 


.owledge  of  what- 
:o  the  best  advantage, 
nderstandmg  in  men. 


ORI 

O'RGASM.  Fr.Orgasme;  Gr.Ogyatrti.os,  from 
opya^tv,  incilare,  insligare,  to  incite  or  instigate. 
Applied  to — 

Any  sudden  excitement  or  strong  emotion. 

By  means  of  the  curious  lodgment  and  inosculations  of 
the  auditory  nerves  heforementioned.  the  orgasmes  of  the 
Spirits  should  be  allayed,  and  perturbations  of  the  mind  in 
a  great  measure  quieted  and  stilled. 

Derham.  Phijsico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 
Vain,  ah  vain  the  hope 

Of  future  peace,  this  orgasm  control'd! 

Shenslone.  Economy. 

O'RG IE S.  Fr.  Orgies ,-  Lat.  Orgia ,  Gr.  0071a, 
for  which  various  etymologies  are  proposed.  Aim 
T7)s  opyrts,  a  furore  :  (bacchanlium ;)  cerro  -roiv  opoiv, 
a  montibus,  in  which  they  were  celebrated  ;  ab 
eipy-etv,  arccre,  because  the  uninitiated  were 
driven  from  them  ;  or  perhaps  epya  fern,  divine 
deeds  or  ceremonies.     See  Vossius. 

As  when  with  crowned  cups  unto  the  Elian  god 

Those  priests  high  01  gies  held.— Drayton.  Polg-Olbion,  8.6. 

Yet  thence  his  lustful  orgia  he  enlarg'd, 

Even  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 

nf  "Unlock  humicnte.  Lust  hard  by  Hate  ; 

Till  good  Josiah  drove  them  thence  to  hell. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  1. 

rgil.  JEneid,  b.  vi. 
!  O'RGULOUS.  Fr.  Orgueilleux,  orgueil,  pride, 
'  arrogance.  Orgettice  is  used  in  the  A.  S.  version 
of  Boethius,  p.  41.  Caseneuve  derives  from  Gr. 
OpyiKos,  iracundus,  from  opyt^ea0ai,  irasci. 
J       Proud,  swelling. 

I  But  they  wyst  nat  how  to  passe  ye  ryuer  of  Derne,  whiche 
was  fell  and  orgulous  at  certayne  times,  and  especially 
rather  in  Somer  than  in  Winter. 

Bsrners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  102. 
The  Flemynges  were  great  fierse  and  orgulous  and  set 
nothyng  by  peace.— Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  c.  354. 
[      Now  the  Lord  Cardinal  of  York  being  your  subject,  and 
naliiial  liege  born,  bath  of  his  high,  orgullous,  and  insatiate 
mind,  tic— Stale  Trials,  an.  1529.  Wolsey. 
In  Troy  there  lyes  the  scene  :  from  lies  of  Greece 
The  Princes  orgillous.  their  high  blood  chaf  d, 
Haue  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  shippes 
Fraught  with  the  ministers  and  instruments 
Of  cruell  warre.  Shakespeare.  Trogl.  %  Cres.  Prol. 

O'RICHALCH.  haX.Aurkhalcum,  or  orichal- 
cum;  G\:OpiixaX,">!'  as  montanum  .-  from  opos,  a 
mountain,  and  x<»Akos,  brass.  But  see  Vossius, 
in  v.  Aurichalchum. 

Not  Bilbo  Steele,  nor  brass  from  Corinth  fet, 
Nor  costly  oricalche  from  strange  Phoenice  : 
But  such  as  could  both  Phoebus  arrowes  ward, 
And  th'  hayling  darts  of  Heaven  beating  hard. 

Spenser.  HSulapokna  f. 

Fr.  Orient;    It.  Orienle  ; 

Sp.   Orienle ;     Lat.   Oriens  ,■ 

Gr.Op-€tx,(see  Or,  and  OrtD,) 

to  rise,  or  raise. 

Rising,  and,  consequen- 
tially, shining,  brilliant,  lus- 
trous, (as  with  the  rays  of 
the  sun  ;)  also  eastern,  be- 
cause the  sun  rises   in   the 


ORI 


,  which  for  their 


O'RIEN  T,  adj. 

O'EIENT,  n. 

Criency. 

Orie'ntal,  adj. 

Orie'ntal,  n. 

Orie'ntalism.  . 

Orie'ntalist. 

Orienta'lity. 

O'rien'iness. 
quarter  we  call  East. 

Orientalism, — an  idiom  or  form  of  speech  pecu- 
liar to  the  eastern  languages. 
In  the  orient  with  many  a  faire  citee, 
Appertenaunt  unto  the  majestee 


He  chose  90  many  as  m 
likenesse  and  uniformity  in  roundnesse,  orientness,  and 
pideness  of  many  excellent  colours,  with  equality  in  great- 
nesse,  were  very  faire  and  rare. 

Haehluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  269. 

If  he  [chamelion]  be  laid  upon  blew,  or  red  or  white ;  the 
green  spots  receive  a  more  orient  I1 


Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  ; 


Black  and  thorny  plum  tree  is  of  the  deepes 
Evelyn,  b. 

For  the  Jews,  and  all  the  Orientals,  took  : 
phecies  rclritin-4  to  the  Messiah,  and  state  of  the  Christian 
church,  that  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  a  literal  sense  , 
wiili  expectation  of  a  worldly  kingdom,  whereof  Jerusalem 
should  be  the  head.— Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

Whose  revolution  being  regular,  it  hath  no  power  nor  effi- 
cacy peculiar  from  its  em  :t(ontiij,  but  eotially  disperceth  his 
beanies  unto  all.  v.'hiHi  1 , ;  1 : . ;  1 1 y .  ami  111  Inc  same  lest  rid  ion, 
receive  his  lustre. — Broun.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 

Such  of  that  mistery  [the  lapidary]  which  trade  with 
country-people  herein,  gaine  much  by  buying  their  pearls, 
though  far  short  of  the  liu 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Cumberland. 

But  when,  the  dewy  shade  emerging  bright, 

Aurora  streaks  the  sky  with  orient  light, 

Let  each  deplore  his  dead  :  the  rites  of  woe  | 

Are  all,  alas  1  the  living  can  bestow. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  tv. 

Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 

Such  forms  as  glitter  in  t 


,  practice  he  continued  in 
it  the  town  for  the  purposs 
s,  like  most  others  of  his, 


oneatuL  — 
Dragons 


Warton.  English  Poetry,  Diss.  1. 

Professor  Biorn  Sthal,  a  Swedish  orientalist,  says  that  ho 

had  known  many  Frenchmen  so  far  mistaken  in  the  writer, 

as  to  ascribe  it   [Jones's  Letter  to  Du  Perron]  to  some  bel 

esprit  of  Paris.— Teignmoulli.  Life  of  Sir  W.  Jones. 

O'RIFICE,  n.  Fr.  Orifice;  It.  and  Sp.  Of- 
ficio; Lat.  Orificium;  fromos,  a  mouth,  and  facere, 
to  make  or  form. 

Any  opening  in  form  of  a  mouth ;  any  opening, 
or  perhaps  more  strictly  applied  to  the  superficial 
gap  or  opening. 

Moste  did  she  thinke,  but  most  6he  thought  amis, 

That  the  same  former  fatall  wound  of  his 

Whyleare  by  Tryphon  was  not  throughly  healed, 

But  closely  rankled  under  th'  orifis. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

The  lower  orifice,  or  mouth  of  the  stomach,  is  not  placed 
at  the  very  bottom,  but  at  the  side,  and  is  called  the  janitor, 
(or  porter.)  as  sending  out  the  food  now  concocted,  through 
the  entrails.— P.  Fletcher.   The  Purple  Island,  c.  2.  Note  35. 


1  being  bound 


Dryden.  For  St.  Cecilia's  Bay.  168". 

All  stones,  metals,  and  minerals,  are  real  vegetables  ;  that 
is,  grow  organicall,!  from  proper  seeds,  as  well  as  plants. 

Locke.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  c.  8. 

After  the  restoration  of  King  Ch.  II.  he  [Christoph.  Gib- 
bous] was  principal  r,,„ani.,t  ..f  his  charipel.  his  principal 
urg.fust  111  private,  master  of  the  singing  bovs  belonging 
lliereuiito,  ,,ronnr  t  of  Westminster,  anil  one  of  iiis  Majesty's 
private  music.— Wood.  Fasti  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

A  great  part  of  this  difference  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  i.ieis  and  feelings  which  the  habitual  studies  and 
amusements  oi  the  poet  have  associated  with  his  oioanial 
perceptions.— Slvicarl.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  pt.  ii.  c.  5.  s.  3. 

That,  nevertheless,  we  are  not.  to  conclude  that  every 
organized  being  is  informed  with  such  an  cr:ence,  as  to  have 
an  actual  principle  of  motion  and  perception. 

Brooke.   Universal  Beauty,  b.  iv.  Note. 

Natural  superiority  of  intellect  can  arise  only  from  an 
happier  organization  of  the  senses,  or  the  sensorium. 

Beddoes.  Jfuittchial.eal  Evidence,  p.  61. 


,14,! 


Of  Rome.  Chaucer.  The  Menkes  Tale, 

And  (irv  Phehus  rises  up  so  bright 

That  all  11 ,..,:'  lanehcih  of  the  sight. 

And  with  his  stremes  drieth  in  the  greves 

The  silver  dropes.  hanging  on  the  leves. 

Id.  The  Kniyhtes  Tale,  V.  H96. 

For  of  0  perle.  fine  orient/ill, 

Her  white  crowne  was  imaked  all. 

Id.  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Pro]. 

Of  the  which  line,  from  a  little  crosse  in  the  bordure  vnto 
the  centure  of  the  large  hole,  is  eleaped  the  east  line,  or  els 
the  line  oriental.— Id.    The  Conclusions  of  the  Astmlahie. 


nely  to  shew  how  the  ,,; ;,  nla/l  part 

[lent,  and  Occident  with  th.--  orient. 

Hackluyt,  Vo 


Let  me  see  the  1 

This  herb  will  stay  the  currer 
Fast  to  the  orifice. 

e  ./■:'./,'/.    77v  /'(/.',' 0J11I  Shepherc'ess,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

The  action  of  the  stomach  is  totally  stop'd  by  too  great 
repletion,  in  which  case  both  the  orifices  of  the  stomach  by 
a  necessary  mechanism  close,  and  neither  will  admit  or 
expel  any  thing. — Atbuthnot.  On  Aliments,  c.  1.  Prop.  2. 

Sulphureous  exhalations  rise  from  Hie  crevices;  and  from 

and  a  pale  blue  (lame  by  night,  burst  forth  with  a  murmuring 
sound  and  great  impetuosity. — Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  ii.  c.  12. 

O'RIFLAMBE,  (a  banner  so  called,  q.d.  aurca 
flamma,)  Fr.  Oriflambe.  "The  great  and  holy 
standard  of  France ;  borne  at  first  only  in  war 
made  against  the  Infidels ;  but  afterwards  used  in 
all  other  wars ;  and  at  length  utterly  lost  in  a 
battle  against  the  Flemings,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Sir  Reynolde  Camyan  baneret,  that  daye  hare  the  oriy- 
fiambc,  a.  speciall  relique  that  the  Frenshe  kynges  vse  to 
here  before  them  in  alle  battayles.— Fahynn,  vol.  ii.  an.  1355. 

O'RIGAN.     Lat.  Origanum  ,■  Gr.  Opeiyayof. 
Bastard  marjoram. 

Oriqan  or  orgament.  which  in  fast  (as  wee  have  said)  re- 
sembieth  saverie,  hath  map]  kinds,  and  all  medicinable. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xx.  c.  17 
Fr.  Origine  ;    It.    Origine  ,■ 
Sp.  Origen ;  Lat.  Origo  ,■  from 
oriri,  to  rise.     See  "Or,  and 
Ord. 

Rise,  spring,  source,  or 
fountain  ;  beginning  ;  first  or 
.  primary  state  of  being  or 
existence  ;  first  issue  or  procession  ;  derivation  or 
1  descent. 


O  gletnnle.  full  of  curseilnesse  ; 

o  i-;iu-"  lir^t  of  our  confusion, 

\\:v\  bought  us  with' his  blood  again 
Chaucer.  The  Pard< 


Tale, 


Thus  maie  no  reason  well  forsake 

That  thilke  sinne  original. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

The  scrypture  loketh  syngularly  vnto  the  hearte,  and  vnto 
the  rote  and  or t/gynall  fountayne  ofa!l  synne,  whiche  is  vn- 
beliefs  in  the  bottom  of  the  heart. 

Bible,  1551.  Romaynes,  Pro!. 

The  same  church  is  likewise  I  say  the  very  true  church, 
Bith  that  originally  y*  scripture  is  knowen  as  Tindall  hyra- 
selfe  confesseth  by  none  other  churche,  as  the  faythe  is 
originative  learned  bv  none  other  scripture. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  731. 

The  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Longobards,  whose  coming  down 
like  an  inundation  overwhelmed,  as  they  say,  all  the  glory 
of  learning  in  Europe,  have  yet  left  us  still  their  laws  and 
customs,  as  the  on-;ina's  of  most  of  the  provincial  constitu- 
tions of  Christendom.— Daniel.  Defence  of  Rhyme. 

Because  originally,  most  princes  were  fathers  of  families. 
Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iv.  c.  S. 

And  by  alternate  gratitude  supplies 

The  thirsty  earth,  and  makes  new  streams  arise, 

Which  by  an  ever  active  imitation, 

Return  from  whence  they  had  origination. 

Brome.  Paraphrase  on  Ecclcsiasles,  c.  1. 

The  origin  of  forms,  Fyropilus,  as  it  is  thought  the  noblest, 
sr,  if  I  mistake  nut,  it  hath  been  found  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexed enquiries  that  belong  to  natural  philosophy. 

^Boyle.   Worts,  vol.  iii.  p.  37. 

The  greatest  commendation,  which  my  own  partiality  can 
give  to  my  productions,  is,  that  they  are  copies,  and  no 
farther  to  be  allowed,  than  as  they  have  something  more  or 
Jess  of  the  original.— Dryden,  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 

No.  I  think  he  would  have  set  out  just  as  he  did,  with 
the  origin  of  ideas :  the  proper  starting-  post  of  a  gram- 
marian who  is  to  treat  of  their  signs. 

Tooke.  Diversions  of  Parley,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 

In  the  state  bed-chamber  is  a  portrait  of  Edward  VI.  It 
was  originally  a  half  length,  but  has  been  very  badly  con- 
verted into  a  whole  figure  since  the  time  of  Holbein. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  4. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  it  might  originate  in  the 
school  of  Thah-s,  who  held  water  to  be  the  first  principle  of 
all  things.— Observer,  No.  I. 

O'RISON.  I      Fr.Oraison;  It.  OrazUme ;   Sp. 
Ora'ison.     )  Oracion,  from  Lat.  Or-are,  to  pray. 

See  Oration. 

A  prayer,  a  supplication  :    the  second  syllable, 

though  etymologirally  Mnir,  is  by  our  poets  usually 

made  short ;    Dyer  wanted  it  long,  and  has  written 

it  after  the  French. 
Nou  wer  ther  y  come  from  Bangor  monekes  monyon, 
In  vastyng  and  in  orysons,  to  byddc  agen  her  son. 

I  R.  Gloucester,  p.  235. 
Anon  as  thys  holy  raon  adde  hys  oryson  y  do  there, ' 
Stalward  man  of  -peche  he  was,  holy  man  as  he  were, 
Tho  gan  he  to  tellen  thus.  Id.  p.  350. 

Cracis  I  do  to  Crist  hi  al  myn  orisoun  that  ghe  be  dwel- 

linge  in  him  ami  la.-tin ;:e  bi  tin-  hiheeste  abidinge  in  the  dai 

of  doom.— Wiclif,  Laa&iceruis,  p.  'JO. 

orisons  or  prayers,  is 
God,  and 

exnresseth   it  byword  outward,  to  remove  harmes,  and  to 

)i  ive  thingesspiritueland  perdurable,  and  somtime  temporel 


Chaucer.   The  Persons  Tale. 
Adam  and  first  matron  Eve 

Had  ended  now  their  <<ri><. >/.•>,  and  found 
Strength  added  from  above,  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despaire,  joy,  but  with  fear  yet  "   ' 

Mittm      " 
An  active  life  long  orisons  forbids  ; 
Yet  still  she  pray'd,  for  still  she  pray'd  by  deeds 

*     .  Eleonora. 
•* The  pilgt 

■  ■     ■      ,       ,    ;    ,,■     :   i.    :::       '    !.|.  I,    . 

Aghast  the  voire  of  Tune,  disparting  towers, 
Tumbling  all  precipitate  down-dash'd. 
Rattling  around,  loud  thundering  to  the  Moon. 

Dyer.  Ruins  of  Rome. 

O'RIZONT,  i.e.  Horizon,  (qv.) 

Parformed  hath  the  sonne  his  ark  diume, 


ParacH.c  LqmI,  1 


No  longer  may 

he  body  of  hini  sojourne 

is  in  the  latitude. 
Chaucer.   The  Jlfarehaiilcs  Tale, 

;.96?1. 

O'RLOGE, 

i.  c.  Horologe,  (qv. ) 

Wel  sikerer  wa 
Thau  is  a  clok, 

or  any  abbey  trloye. 

eer.   The  Noma  Prcesles  Tale,  v. 

14,000. 

I  will  myself  be 

your  orhgerc. 

Lidgale.  Story  oj  Tliclie 

,  Trul 

ORN 

Fr.  OWr,  It.  On,,),,:,  Sp. 
Omar ;  Lat.  Ormire,  whioh 
Vossius  derives  from  the  Gr. 
apa,  time;  (see  Eke.)  "  Tern- 
pus  retatis,  quo  quis  maxime 
floret  et  viget,"  (  Scheidius  : ) 
the  time  when  every  one  most 
especially  gains  strength  and 
beauty:   thence  upx  is  applied 


O'bnament,  ; 
Ornahe'nta 

O'rnate,  ailj 
O'rnate,  v. 
O'rxatei.y. 
Cbhatobe. 

to  beauty.      To  orn,  or  adorn,  (q' 

To  deck,  dress,  apparel,  or  attire — beautifully ; 
to  beautify  or  embellish,  to  decorate. 

And  I  loon  saigh  the  hooli  citee  lerusalem  ncwe  comynge 
doun  fro  heuene  maad  redi  of  God  as  a  wvf  ourned  to  hir 
husbonde.—  Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  21. 


And  of  hire  clothing  toke  he  the  measi 


I  eke  of  other  «;  namenfes  all, 

it  into  swiche  a  wedding  shulde  fall. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale, 


That  I  presume  to  her  to  \ 


Id.    The  Court  of  Love. 


This  is  the  exposition  of  the  noble  philosopher,  which  I 
haue  writen,  principally  to  thentent  to  omalc  our  langage, 
with  vsinge  wortles  in  their  propre  signification. 

Sir  T.  E/ijot.   The  Guvemovr,  b.  iii.  c.  22. 

And  by  and  by  somewhat  louder,  he  rehearsed  them  the 
same  matter  againe  in  other  order  and  other  wordes,  so  wel 
and  ornately.— Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  64. 

Six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 

IT) s  lineaments  divine  ;  tbe  pair  that  clad 

Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  brest 

With  regal  ornament.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.v. 

Bad  fruit  of  knowledge,  if  this  he  to  know, 
"Which  leaves  us  naked  thus,  of  honour  void, 
Of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  puritie, 
Our  wonted  ornaments  new  aoil'd  and  stain'd. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ix. 

And  we  shall  so  far  encourage  contradiction  as  to  promise 
no  disturbance,  or  reoppose  any  pen,  that  shall  fallaciously 
or  captiously  refute  us;    that  shall  only  lay  hold  of  our 

lapses,    single   out    digression?,    corollaries,    or   ornamental 
conceptions,  to  evidence  his  own  in  as  indifferent  truths. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  Pref. 

But  who 


this,  what  thing  of  sea  or  land, 

ect,  omatc,  and  gay, 
way  sailing 
tcly  ship 


Of  Tarsus 

The  Queens  Maiestie 

>!t«'K.t 


iow  liuing  hath  appointed  hug 
name  to  oe  emploied  vpon  the  ornature  am 
the  mould. 
Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  1.^ 


Wherein  [the  time  of  Q.  11;'  ;  John  Jewell,  B.  of  Sarum. 
John  Fox,  and  sundrie  learned  and  excellent  writers  haue 
I'liMie  accomplished  the  nmutme  of  tiie  same  [our  Euglisli 
toong.]—  Id.  Description  ofBritaine,  ch.  6. 


That  very  portion,  which  (by  faithful  skill 
Employ'd)  might  make  the  smiling  Public  rear 
Her  ornamented  head.  Thomson.  Liberty,  ] 

'■  See  here  my  staff,"  cries  Strap;  trembling  behold 
Its  radiant  p. tint,  and  ornamental  gold  : 
Wooden  authority  when  thus  I  wield, 
Persons  of  all  degrees  obedience  yield. 

King.   The  Const 

The  intervals  betwee 


TLOGY.  ^       Gr.  Opvieo\oyos;  opw, 
)gist.  >  npi'iOos,  a  bird,  (from  opt- 

i'oicai..      J  ray,  and  this  from  opet^ 


ORNITHOLOGY. 

Ornitho'i 

OnSITHOLO't 

to  rise,)  and  Acy-eir,  to  discourse. 

In  the  ornithology  the  European  names  arc  prefixed  t 
'/.nolo.,,,,  Prcf.  p.  xxiii.  : 


Mr.  Montagu  supposes 
has  given  a  ven  detailed  descript 
ornithological  di 


distinct  species,  and 

if  it  in  his  excellent 

Id.  lb.   The  Wood  Sand-Pi, 


Tin-  i.-  thegyrfalcoofall  the  omitho log!  its  except  Linnaeus, 
whose  bird  we  are  totally  unacquainted  with. 

Pennant.  Brit.  Zoot.   The  Peregrine  Falcon. 

O'RPED.    >      Skinner  says,— A  knight  whose 
0'itPiMENT.  (garments  glittered  with  gold  either 
true  or  hase.     Fr.  Oripeau  is — base  gold. 

Orpiment, —  Fr.  Orpiment ;  It.  O r pimento ;  Sp. 
Orpiment;  Lat. Auripigmentum.  Seethe  quota- 
tion from  Pliny.  But  Skinner's  explanation  of 
Gower  does  not  suit  Fabyan.  Hearne  says — that 
orped  also  signifies  courageous,  stout,  manly,  or 
manfully;  and"  he  produces  two  instances  (from 
prose  additions  to  R.  of  Gloucester)  of  the  word 
orp&flyche,  or  orpedhj  ;  for  the  latter  of  which 
(he  adds)  'tis  manly  in  Caxton.  Orpedlice  in 
A.S.  is  interpreted— openly,  manifestly,  (Lye  and 
Somncr. ) 
The  firste  spirit  quicksilver  cleped  is; 
The  second  orpiment. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanoncs  Yemannes  Tale  v.  16,291. 

He  made  him  knight,  and  yafe  hym  londe  : 

Whiche  afterwarde  was  of  his  honde 

An  orped  knight  in  many  a  stede, 

And  great  proves  of  arms  dede.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

He  was  reasonable  ofspeche  and  well  lettered,  and  orped, 
and  also  noble  i  knyght  hod.  wyse  in  coueayll,  &  dredde  to 
moch  destenyse.— Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  35. 

Moreover,  there  is  one  device  to  make  artificial  gold,  to 
wit,  of  orpiment,  a  mineral!  digged  out  of  the  ground  in 
Syria  where  it  lieih  s  cry  ehb.  and  painters  use  it  much  :  in 
colour  it  resembleth  gold,  bat  brittle  in  its  substance  like  as 
glass  stones.—  Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xxxiii.  c.  3. 

O'RPHAN,  adj.  }       Fr.  Orphenin,  orpheJin ;  It. 

O'rphan,  n.  Orfano  ;     Sp.   Hucrpfiano  ,• 

O'rphaned.  I   Lat.  Orphanus  ;    Gr.  Op<pa- 

O'rpiianet.  >vos;    orbu.%    bereaved,   de- 

O'rphanagf.  I  prived.       See    Scheidius   in 

O'rpitamn,  or       [  Letmep,  v.  Opai. 
O'rpiielin.  J      Bereaved,  deprived,  of  any- 

thing ;  of  children,  parents,  friends.     See  Orbit y. 

The  soueraigne  men  of  the  eitj-e,  toke  thee  in  cure  and 
keping.  when  thou  were  orphelyn  of  father  and  mother  an* 
were  chosen  in  affyuite  of  princes  of  the  cite. 

Chaucer.  Boccius,  b.  ii. 
And  vet  the  dolor  was  not  onely  hys,  for  the  ladyes  souned 
for  the'dcathes  of  their  huschandes,  and  orphalincs  wepto 
and  rent  their  heares  for  the  losse  of  their  parentes. 

Hall.  Hen.  V.  an.  3. 
But  come  not  afore  I  send  Artenias  or  Tichicus  to  thee, 
there  for  the  in  mv  Meade,  leste  they  departing  shoul..!e 
i  it  were  an  orpheline. 

Vdal.  Titos,  C.8. 
And  saith  he  will  not  leaue  them  orphancs,  as  fatherlesse 
children,  but  wil  come  again  to  them  himself. 

Sir  T.  More.    Wcrkcs,  p.  17J. 

Each  new  morne, 

New  widdowes  howle,  new  vrphans  cry.  new  jorrowes 
Strike  heauen  on  the  face. 

Shakespeare.   Macbeth,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
Calling  her  maids  this  orphanet  to  see, 
Mm  h  did  the  joy  an  innocent  forsaken 
By  her  from  peril  pilule- u  might  be. 

Drayton.  Moses,  b.  1. 
Return,  and  let  thy  father's  worth  excite 
Thirst  of  pre-eminence;  see!  how  the  cause 
of  widows,  and  of  orphans,  he  asserts 
With  winning  rhetoric,  and  well-argu'd  law. 

J.  Philip*.  Cider,  b.  ii. 
So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  Clarissa's  fate; 
Who  gave  that  angel  hoy.  on  whom  he  dotes  ; 
And  died  to  give  him,  w;  -'-  ;,.< V  in  his  birth  .' 

Young.   The  Complaint,  Nigh*  5. 

In  London  the  share  of  the  children  (or  orphanage  part)  is 

not  fully  vested  in  them  till  the  age  of  twenty-one,  befure 


leue  Crete  destii 


Blackstonc.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  32. 

ORT.  Commonly  used  in  the  plural,  because 
usually  spoken  of  many  vile  things  together;  the 
past  part,  of  the  A.S.  verb  Oreli-an,  turpare, 
vilcfacerc,  dcturparc.      Orel  or  ort,  means — 

Any  thine,  something,  made  vile  or  worthless. 
(Sec  Tooke.)     Any  worthless  leaving  or  refuse. 

Where  should  he  haue  this  gold  ?    It  is  some  poor 
Fragment,  some  slender  ort  of  his  remainder. 

Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
The  fractions  of  her  faith,  arts  of  her  lone  : 
The  fragments,  ^crap-..  the  hits  and  greazie  reliques, 
'-'   --?  bound  to  Diomed. 

Id.  Tioyl.$Cra.  Act  y.  GC.3. 


ORTHODOX. 

Orthodo'xal. 
Orthodo'xallV. 
Orthodoxa'lity 
0'rthodoxly. 
O'rthodoxness. 
O'rthodoxy. 
Orthodoxa'stic/ 
faith  or  doctrine  ; 


ORT 

"l       Fr.  Orthodoxe;   It.  Or- 

I  lodiisso  ;  Sp.  Orlhodoxo  ; 
I  Lat.  of  the  lower  ages, 
I  Orthodoxus't  Gr.  Opdo- 
|  Sofos,  one  whose  opinion 

(5o£c)  is  right,  (opffij. ) 

I       One  whose  opinion  or 

l.  J  doctrine  is  right ;    right 

in   Religion,  consistent  with, 

according  to  the  Scriptures ;  in  Polemics,  accord. 

ing  to  particular  creeds. 

Hut  also  hath  excommunicated  them  as  heretikes  which 
appeare  heere  to  be  more  orthodoxasticall  christians  than 
they  themselues.—  Fox.  Martyrs,  an.  1237.  p.  258. 

Do  not  confound  yourself  with  multiplicity  of  authors, 
two  is  enough  upon  any  science,  provided  they  be  plenary 
and  orthodox. — Howell,  b.  i.  s.  5.  Let.  5. 

In  plaine  ternres,  how  hath  he  made  us  a  tme\y-orlhodo.re 
church  :  eminent  for  purity  of  doctrine,  for  the  grave  and 
reverend  solemnitie  of  true  s.ici.iments,  for  the  due  form 
of  government,  for  the  pious  and  religious  forme  of  our 
publique  lyturgie  ? 

Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  Preach!  at  Westminster,  April  5,  1628. 
This  was  the  partiality,  this  degrading  of  the  bishops, 
a  thing   wholesome   in   the   state,  and   orthodoxal  in  the 
church  both  ruieieiil  mid  reformed. 

Milton.  Answer  to  Ellon  Basilike. 
Thus  many  ways  it  may  orthodoxally  be  understood  how 
God  or  Moses   suffer'd  such   as  the  demanders  were,   to 
divorce  for  hardness  of  heart. — Id.  Tclrachordon. 

Athanasius  is  commonly  accounted  the  very  rule  of  ortho- 
doxalthj  ill  this  point.— Codiro:  /!,.   loh  I.  System,  p.  599. 

If  any  question  he  moved  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  England  expressed  in  the  thirty. nine  articles,  give 
not  the  least  ear  to  the  movers  thereof  :  that  is  so  soundly 
and  so  orthodoxly  settled,  as  cannot  be  questioned  without 
extreme  danger  to  the  honour  and  stabili'y  of  our  reli-ioo 
Bacon.  Advice  to  Sir  George  Villiers. 
I  confess  an  orthodox  faith  can  never  bring  us  to  heaven, 
without  an  holy  life,  but  so  neither  can  an  holy  life  do  it. 


I  Pet. 


faith  i  for 
i.  1. — Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  138. 
inly  endeavoured   to   shew  that  Crysostom 
e  notions  of  orlhodox'j)  was  orthodox  in  this 


Tillemont 
(according  ti 
point. — Jorlin,  Dis.  2, 

O'RTHOEPY.  Gr.  Opflotima,  formed  from 
Gr.  OpBos,  right,  and  en-or,  a  word ;  eir-ftv,  to 
speak. 

Right  speech  or  pronunciation. 
Part  of  grammar  concerning  the  most  convenient  marks 
or  sounds  for  the  expression  of  such  names  or  word:,,  whitlur 
by  writing,  orthographv,  or  by  speech,  orthoepy. 

Wilkins.  Heal  Character,  pt.  Hi.  c.  1. 

ORTHOGONAL.  Fr.  Orthogonal;  Sp.  Or- 
thogonio  ;  Lat.  of  the  lower  ages,  Orlhmjon'nir.  , 
Gr.  Opdayuvtos,  formed  from  the  Gr.  OpSos,  right, 
and  7tofict,  an  angle. 

Rectangular. 

lificalion  of  Dulcarnon  to  be 

geometrical  theorem  in  find- 
,al  triangle's  sides,  or  that  it 
-Drayton.  Polij-Olbion,  Prof. 

ORTHO'GRAPHY.  "V       Fr.  Orlographe  ,■    It. 

Ortho'grapher.  \  Ortografia ;   Sp.Ortho- 

Orthogra'phical.  J  gruphia;  Lat.  Ortho- 
rp-aphia;  Gr.  Opdoypadtm,  from  opBos,  right,  and 
ypadii],  writing,  describing.      It  is  applied  to — 

The  right  mode  of  writing  or  spelling  words ; 
and  also  in  architecture,  to  the  description  of  the 
erect  elevation  of  a  building.  And  see  the  quota- 
tion from  Wilkins  and  Holland. 

Ransake  yet  we  would  if  we  might, 


i  !l>>-!:  >ij  '  " 


It  is  not  Nechan 
the  least  thought 
Pythagoras's  sacril 
ing  the  squares  of 
is  a  word  of  Latin 


1  ,o7/o  /;  , 


•  the  tine  nrtogra, 
■nil  ;mr]  ,  thimoligte. 

The  Remedy  of  I. one.   Tu'i'Ulo.i  to 
,  that  is  to  say.  the  forme  and  preci 


,'  ,5-  Arolnlorlu 


osc 

e  erect  elevation  of  the  same 
easure  upon  the  former  idea, 

Evelyn.  Of. 

I  received  from  him  the  following  letter,  which  after 
having  rectified  some  little  orthographical  mistakes,  I  shall 
make  a  present  to  the  public— Spectator. 

ORTHO'LOGY.  Formed  of  Gr.  OpOos,  right, 
and  A070S,  a  word.      See  the  quotation. 

The  natural,  and  as  it  were  the  homogencal,  parts  of 
grammar  he  two;  m  ihult^ni,  and  orthography  :  in  I  mill  which 
parts  of  it,  God  hath  put  his  special  hand  ;  as  even  hy  the 
Heathen  themselves  is  acknr.u  ledged  in  the  first  »f  tlemi, 
orthologij ;  in  teaching  men  the  right  imposition  of  names: 
the  second  of  them,  orthoqruphu .  m  teaching  them  the  rare 
invention  of  letters.— Fotherby.  Atheom.  (1622,)  p.  346. 

O'RTOL AN.  Fr.  Ortolan :  It.  Ortolmo ;  which 
Menage  derives  from  hortidanus,  q.  d.  a  bird  that 
frequents  gardens,  the  hedges  of  gardens. 

Not  ortolans,  nor  godwits,  nor  the  rest 
Of  costly  names  that  glorify  a  feast, 
Are  at  the  princely  tahles  hetter  cheer, 
Than  lamb  and  kid,  lettuce 

Cawthorn  had  once  a  mind  to  fix 

Hi .-.  carcase  in  a  coach  and  six, 

And  live,  if  his  estate  would  bear  it, 

On  turtle,  ortolans,  and  c\nret.— Cawthorn.  The  Lottery. 

'  \       Fr. Oscffler,  oscillation; 

lacion ;  Lat.  Os~ 
which  Vossius  and 
Francis  Junius  thinks  is  obs  and  cillere,  i.e.  movere, 
to  move  ;  nam  per  aera  librati  movebantur.  Ap- 
plied to — 

The  motion  of  a  pendulum  ;  motion  backward 
and  forward  ;  this  way  and  that ;  wavering. 

The  perpetual  oscillations  of  this  elastic  and  restless  ele- 
ment operate  without  ceasing  on  all  things  that  have  life, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  keeping  their  fibres,  vessels, 
and  fluids  in  a  motion,  always  changing 
innisture,  dryness,  and  other  c 
air.—  Berkeley.  Siris,  s.  13S. 

Stimulating  substances, 


O'SCILLATE,  v.  ^       Fr.  0 

OsCILLA'TtON.  V  SP.    OSi 

Osci'llatorv.  J  cillo,   w 


i  alter  the  elasticity  id'  the 


taken  in 
cause  they  increase  the  oscillatory  I 
most  of  all  inflammatory  spirits.— Arbuthnot.  Aliments,' 


Chan 


writing  set  down  by  g 
much  observe  :  but  s 
who  thinke,  Men  shot 

He  was  wont  to  speake  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  {like  an 
honest  man  and  a  souldier.)  and  now  is  he  turn'd  »rth»- 
an,j<!'!/  [i.e.  m  tlf^ruphcr,]  hi;  v.urds  are  a  very  fantasticall 
banquet  iust  so  many  strange  dishes. 

Shakespeare.   Much  .-••'.■>  ainrul  Nothing,  Act  ii.  sc.  .". 

Orthography  is  that  part  of  grammar  which  concerns  the 
doctrine  i  f  letters,  which  being  the  i-.inst  simple  elements  of 
speech,  it  ought  therefore  to  he  so  stated,  that  there  may  he 
a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  express  all  articulate  sounds, 
and  not  more  then  ale  necessary  to  this  end. 

Wilkins.  Real  Character,  pt.  iii.  c.  10. 


Bnrlic.    (hi  the  Suhlnnc  ami  Beautiful,  pt.  iv.  §  12. 


If  to  please 

if  they  will  »: 
and  pupularil 


linbtratiim.  the  Judges  can  go  oneway 
crowd  they  can  go  another  to-morrow; 
backward  and  forward  between  power 
high  time  to  fix  the  law  in  such  a  man- 
s  it  ought,  the  great  Author  of  all  law, 
whom  there  is  no  variabler 
Id.  Powers  of  Ju. 


O'SCITANT.  ^        Fr.  Oscitation  ;     Sp.  Osci- 
O'scjtancy.        I  tancia ;  Lat.  Oscitatio, osc&are, 

O'scitantly.      fab    ore   ciendo,    from    moving 
Oscita'tion.     )  the  mouth,  the  jaws  of  the 
mouth. 

Gaping,  yawning;  and  consequentially,  idle, 
lazy. 

His  [God]  legal  justice  cannot  be  so  fickle  and  so  variable, 
sometimes  like  a  devouring  lire,  and  by  and  hy  ennnivent  in 
the  embers,  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  ascit<t»!  and  supine. 

Milton.  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  e.  3. 


which  those  diuwsy  minders  over  the  letter  of 
the  Scripture  have  very  oscilanlhj  collected,  and  yet  as 
boldly  afterwards  maintained,  pretending  that  the  contrary 
is  mme  platonical  th-m  riimiiau  nr  scriptural. 

More.  The  Literal  Cabbala,  Epis,  Ded. 
One  man's  want  of  leisure  is  no  excuse  for  the  oscitancy 
and  ignorance  of  those  who  have  time  to  spare. 

Locke.   Conduct  of  the  Uriden,t.nidi»n,  §  'ii . 


It  might  proceed  from  the  oscitancy  of  t 
o  dispatch  their  work  the  sooner,  used  to  write  all  numbers 
n  cyphers. — Spectator. 

flut  I  shall   defer  considering  this  subject  at  large  till  I 
omc  to  lnv  treatise  of  ojci/a/ivit.  laughter,  and  ridicule. 

Taller,  No.  C3. 
Now  blame  we  most  the  nurslings  or  the  nurse  t 
The  children  crook'd,  and  twisted,  and  deform'd. 
Through  want  of  care;  or  her,  whose  winking  eye, 
And  slumb'ring  oscitancy  mars  the  brood? 
The  nurse  no  doubt.  Cowper.  Tas!;,  b.  ii. 


OSS 

O'SCULAR  Y.     From  osculum,  a  kiss. 

Some  [brought  feith]  ■  tenia,  i,-.-,  for  kissers.  

Latimer.  Ser.  an.  28.  Hen.  VI1T, 

O'SIER.     Fr.  Osier,  the  low-Water-willow,  per- 
haps (Skinner)  from  the  Gr.  Otava,  salix.      Sal- 

masius  forms  oicraptov,  from  otrrov,  thence  luuisarunn, 
and  from  that  the  Fr.  Osier. 


-Huttnnd.   P/ii 


.37. 


,  and  to  tit 


Those  with  bending  osier  hound, 
That  nameless  heave  t.e  crumbled  ground, 
Quick  to  the  glancing  lh..ught  disclose, 
When,  fnl  and  pnwity  repose. 

Parnell.  A  Night  Piece.  On  Death. 
Logs  of  green  wood  that  quench  the  coals 


O' SPRAY.  )       Fr.  Offraye,    ossifrague ;     Lat. 
O'ssifrage.  )  Osfdfraga  avis ;   because  of  their 
strength  to  break  bones,  (frangere  ossa.) 

The  ospray  oft  here  seen,  though  seldom  here  it  breeds. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  25. 

Moreouer,  these  orfraies,  or  Ofpretes,  (the  Hallartos,)  are 

not  thought  to  be  a  several!  kind  of  ffigles  hy  themselves, 

but  to  he  mungrels.  and  cngendred  of  divers  sorts.     And 

:  counted  a  kind  of  ossifragi. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  3. 


their  young  ( 


O'SSEOUS.    ^        Fr.  Osseux,    ossifier ;     It. 
O'ssicle.  I   Ossoso  ;   Lat.  Ossetis,  from  as, 

O'ssify,  i\  1 1  ossfs,    a  bone;     Gr.   Oarovv, 

OSSIFICA'TION.     I    OffTGQV   TO    O.ITIOV    T1)S    o-Ta<Tca>s, 

Ossi'vorocs.  J  that  by  which  we  arc  enabled 
to  stand.     See  in  Lennpp. 

To  become  bone,  or  bony. 

Ossirorous,— devouring  bones. 

Osteology,  Gr.  Ocrreoi/,  and  \ey-eiv,  to  discourse. 

Brow n\C/i i isl id!)  Month)  uses  osseous  met  — 
"  The  osseous  and  solid  part  of  goodness." 

Oateologen  have  very  well  observed,  that  the  parts  apper- 
taining to  the  bones,  which  stand  out  at  a  distance  from  the 
bodies,  are  cither  the  adnate  or  the  enate  parts. 

Smith.  On  Old  Age,  p.  176. 

There  are  three  very  little  hones  in  the  ear,  upon  whose 
right  constitution  depends  the  due  tension  uf  the  tympanum  ; 
and  il"  the  action  of  one  little  muscle  which  serves  to  draw 
one  of  these  ossicles,  lixt  to  the  tympanum,  be  lost  or  abated, 
the  tension  of  that  membrane  ceasing,  smmd  is  hindered 
from  coming  into  the  ear. — Holder.  On  Speech. 

Ossifications,  or  indurations  of  the  artery,  appear  so  con- 
stantly in  the  beginnings  uf  aneurisms,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
judge  whether  they  are  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  them. 

Sharp.  Surgery. 

The  dilated  aorta  every  where  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  cyst  is  generally  ossified.— Id.  lb. 

And  you  may  thereby  dry  the  hone,  and  dispose  it  by 
virtue  of  its  ossifick  faculty  to  thrust  out  a  callus,  and  make 
separation  of  its  enx\<js.—  >l':sc7,uni.  Surgery,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

In  the  fox,  which  both  feeds  on  bones,  and  swallows 
whole,  or  with  Utile  chewim-  and  next  in  a  dog,  and  other 
ossivorous  quadrupeds,  'tis    [the  bone   of  the  gullet]   very 

large,  >iz.  to  prevent  a  contusion  therein. 

'  Dr.  Grew.   Anatomy  of  Stomach  fy  Guts,  c.  5. 

The  bone  in  these  places  is  kept  suft  and  imperfect  in 
consequence  of  a  more  complete  and  rigid  ossificauon  being 
prevented  from  taking  place  by  the  continual  motion  and 
rubbing  of  the  surfaces.-  -Vahy.  Natural  Theology*  c.  8. 

He  [John  Vandergutch]  is  much  commended  by  Che  set- 

den  in  the  preface  of  his  Ostro/^yy,  in  the  prints  id'  which  be 
had  much  share.—  Walpole.  A  nee.  of  Painting,  vol. v.  p.  221. 

O'SSES.  Holland  renders — bonis  ominibus, 
"with  good  osscs  and  luckie  forespeakings:" — he 
explains  his  own  meaning  in  the  second  quotation. 

But  these  complaints,  which  will  be  re  t!  ing  pleasant,  no 
not  when  perhaps  they  shall  be  needfnll,  banish  we  must 
(howsoeuer  we  doc)  at  our  first  entrance  of  so  wcightie  a 
matter:  when  as  we  rather  should  begin  (if,  as  the  l'uets 
use,  it  were  our  manner  alsei  with  good  osses  and  luckie 
forespeakine/s,  with  vowes  and  praiers  to  (iods  and  God- 
desses to  vouchsafe  their  furtherance  and  happic  successe  to 
the  enterprise  of  so  great  a  worke.—  Holland.  Livivs,  p.  3. 

Osses  be  words  cast  forth  at  unwares,  presaging  somewhat. 
Id,  Plinie.  Explanation  of  the  Wordes  of  Art. 


OST 

OSSUARY.     Lat.  Ossa 


fruin 


a  bone. 

A  depositary  for  bones. 

What  time  the  persons  of  these  ossuaries  entred 
famous   nations   of  the  dead,  and   slept  with^princes 

counsellors  might  admit  < 


-Browne,  Urne  Burial. 


OSTE'NT,  ». 

Ostensible. 

Ostensibly. 

Oste'nsive. 

Oste'nsivei.v. 

Oste'ntive. 

Oste'ntate.  v. 

Ostenta'tion. 

Ostenta'tious. 

Ostenta'tioi'sly. 

Ostenta'tiousness. 

Oste'ntous. 


Fr.  Ostensible,  ostenta- 
tion: It.  Ostentare,  ustcn- 
tazidne  ,■  S?p.  Ostentarsc, 
ostentacion ;  Lat.  Osten- 
tare, ostendere;  (obs,  and 
tendcre,  to  reach  or  hold 
forth);  to  exhibit. 

Ostent,  —  exhibition, 
presentment  ;      appear- 
ance ;  (ominous  or  por- 
tentous) appearance. 
Ostentation,  — exhibi- 
.  show,  display ;  vain  show  or  display. 
Ostensible, — that  may  or  can  be  shown  or  ex- 
hibited ;  shown,  exhibited,  apparent ;    presented 
or  pretended. 

Which  inyraculous  ostent  passim*  the  ordinary  course  of 

naturall  causes,  as  was  sent  of  God,  no  doubt  I"  furcshew 

the  ereat  and  terrible  persecution,  which  afterward  feil. 

6  r  Fox.  Martyrs,  p  SOU. 

The  dyuel  and  hys  witches  and  necromancers,  al  theyr 

■wonderful  woikes  draw  to  no  fruteful  end.  hut  to  a  frutte- 

lesse  ostentacion  and  show.— Sir  T.  More.  Worhcs,  p.  1191. 

It  is  my  glory  (putting  trust  in  Jove  and  other  Gods) 

That  1  shall  now  expulse  these  dogges,  fates  sent  to  our 


Who  is  so  open-hearted  and  simple,  hut  they  either  con- 
ceal their  defects,  or  osientate  their  sufficiencies,  short  or 
beyond  what  either  of  them  really  are. 

Bp.  Tar/lor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  1G9. 
So  lost  his  treasure  getting  nought  in  lieu, 
B  it  ostentation  of  a  foolish  pride, 
While  women  fond,  and  Inns  stood  gaping  wide. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  7. 
Ihese  things  were  in  .the  letters,  with  many  more  cere- 
monies of  a  kind  of  holy  ostentation. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  103. 

Upon  the  highest  mountain  'mongst  the  Alps,  he  left  this 

oslentous  inscription  upon  a  great  marble  pillar. 


OTH 

O'STIAUY.  Lat.  Ostiarius,  a  door-keeper, 
from  ostium,  a  door  or  entrance. 

Ostiary  was  formerly  the  name  of  the  keeper  or 
porter  of  the  church  door;  and  as  in  the  quotation 
from  Brown. 

It  is  generally  esteemed,  and  by  most  unto  our  dayes 
received,  that  the  river  Nilus  hath  seven  ostiaries  ;  that  is. 
by  seven  channels  disburdeneth  itself  into  the  sea. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  8. 


O'STLER,  also  written  Hostler.     (See  Host.) 
fir.  Hosteller,  a  host. 

Applied  to  the  servant  at  an  inn  who  has  the 
care  of  the  horses. 


Toh 

OSTRACISM.  "V      Fr.  Ostracisme;  It.  andSp. 

O'stracize,  v.      J-  Ostracismo  ,-   Lat.  Ostracis- 

Ostrea'ceous.     J  mus  ,•   Gr.  Ou-Tpo.Kio>ios,  from 

00-roa.K.ov,  a  shell ;    because  the  name  of  the  person 

to  be  banished  was  inscribed  upon  a  shell  given 

in  by  the  voters  ;    Potter  calls  it  a  tile. 

By  this,  as  if  by  ostracism,  t'abate 

That  great  presumptive  wealth  whereon  they  stand  ; 
For  first,  hereby  impov'rishing  their  state, 
He  kills  the  means  they  might  have  to  withstand. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iii. 
Therefore  the  democratick  stars  did  rise, 
And  all  that  worth  from  hence  did  ostracise. 

Marvel.  Lachrym.  Mus.  (1650.) 
This  distinction  of  two  interior  vehicles  or  tunicles  of  the 
soul,  besides  that  outer  vestment  of  the  terrestrial  body, 
(stvled  in  Plato  to  octtpcwocv,  the  erustaceous  or  ostreaceous 
body.)  is  tiot  a  mere  figment  of  the  latter  Plalonists  since 
niiisli.iiiity.  but  a  tradition  derived  down  from  antiquity. 
Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  790. 

Every  one  taking  an  oarpaKov,  or  tyle,  carried  it  to  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  market  place  surrounded  with  wooden  rails 
for  thut  purpose,  in  which  were  ten  gates  appointed  for  the 
ten  tribes;  everyone  of  which  entered  at  a  distinct  gate. 
That  being  done,  the  archons  numbered  all  the  tyles  in 
gross  ;  for  if  there  were  fewer  than  six  thousand,  the  ostra- 
cism was  void  ;  then  laying  every  name  by  itself,  they  pro- 
nounced  him.  whose  name  was  written  by  the  major  part, 
banished  for  ten  years,  enjoying  his  estate. 

Potter.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  h.  i.  c.  25. 


/■       , 


Let.  19. 


Though  once  oslenlive,  curious  to  be  seene, 
Thou  in  some  corner  now  would'st  wish  to  lurke. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  Sixth  Houre. 

Their  mother  flew. 

And  hover'd  round  her  care  ;  but  still  in  view  ; 
Till  the  fierce  reptile  first  devour'd  the  brood  ; 
Then  seiz'd  the  fluttering  dam,  and  drank  her  blood  ; 
This  dire  ostent  the  fearful  people  view. 

Dryden.  Ocid.  Metam.  b.  xi. 
It  was  a  custom  also,  for  ostentation  of  strength  and 
valour  at  their  public  sights  aod  shows  tor  persons  ' 
•     '  i  spectators  '  '"   ' 


i  ilovls,  nml  t 


the; 


.  Ser.  7. 


Blind  ostentations  madness  1  to  display 

Your  wealth  to  whom  ev'n  Civil  war's  a  play, 

And  tempt  an  armed  guest  to  seize  the  prey. 

Hughes.  Lucan,  b.  X. 

From  Antwerp  he  [Rubens!  was  called  to  Paris  by  Mary 
de'  Medici,  ana  painted  the  ostensible  history  of  her  life 
in  the  Luxemburgh. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  2. 

It  is  certain  that  he  [D'Ouvilly]  ingraciated  himself  much 
witli  that  favourite  and  attended  him  into  Spain,  where  he 
was  even  employed  in  the  treaty  of  marriage,  though  osten- 
sibly acting  only  in  the  character  of  a  painter—  Id.  lb.  c.  2. 

Affecting  cynical  grimace 

With  philosophic  stupid  face, 

In  dirty  hue,  with  naked  feet, 

In  rags  and  tatters  stroll  the  street; 

OJtiishrly  exceeding  wise. 

Lloyd.  A  Familiar  Epistle  to  a  Friend. 

I  mention  this  not  ostentatiously,  as  taking  credit  on  the 
score  of  industry  and  discovery,  but  hoping  that  the  labour 
of  the  task  will  be  suing  apology  on  my  behalf. 

Observer,  No.  148. 

OSTEOLOGY.      See  Osseous. 

OSTEO'MANTY.     Gr.  Oo-Teof,  a  bone,  and 


The  ostracism,  or  ten  years'  banishment,  was  not  so  much 
intended  to  punish  ibis  or  that  great  man.  as  to  pacify  and 
mitigate  the  fury  of  envy,  who  delights  in  the  disgrace  of 
superier  characters,  and  loses  a  part  of  her  rancour  by  their 
fall.— Langhorn.  Plutarch,  vol.  i.  Themistoclcs. 

OSTRICH.    Fr.Austruchei.lt  Strizza  ■   Sp. 

Aoestruz  ;  Lat.  Strut/no  ,-  Gr.  2t»ou6Vs.  a  sparrow  : 
but  why  the  o.s7mV///(  was  tailed  o-rpov$os,  or  arpov- 
0oK«,ugnAov,  is  not  satisfactorily  explained.  See 
Vossius,  in  v.  Passer. 


riches.  They  are  the  greatest 
tanner  of  the  nature  of  four- 
;e  in  Affricke  and  Ethiopia.) 
sitting  on  horsebacke  is 


And  first  to  begin  with  . 
of  all  other  fowles,  and  in 
footed  beasts;    (namely,  tl 


from  the  ground  : 


s  they  be  taller  than  the  I 
i  the  very  horse. 

Holland.  PI:,,,.; 


OTACOU'STIC.  >     Gr.  nToicovoT-w,  to  hear 

Otacoc'sticon.  (with  the  ears,  to  listen  at. 
tentively  ;  una,  the  ears,  and  aKovcriKos,  (whence 
acoustics,)  that  can  or  may  hear.     Applied  to — 

An  instrument  to  assist  hearing;. 

The  pleasures  of  prole,  (the  greatest  that  Aristotle,  or  the 

author  7repi  Koau.00  conceived  that  the  old  heathen   gods 

oouhl  pretend  to,  in  their  recesses,)  their  not  vouchsafing  tc 

see  or  hear  any  thing,  hut  by  perspectives  and  otocu- ticks 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  533 

Whereas  in  a  hare,  which  is  very  quick  of  hearing,  and 
thinks  of  nothing  hut  being  pursued,  it  is  supplied  w' ' 
bony  tube,  which  as  a  natural  otacoustick  is  so  dirt 
backward  as  to  receive  tie-  smallest  and  most  distant  si 
that  comes  behind  lies — time.  Co.wko.  Sacra,  b.  i.  c.  5, 


Bon. 


■  this  1 


OTH 

Some  one  more ;   some  one  different :   in  our 
old  writers,  either. 

Otherwise,  or  otherways, — in  a  different  wise  or 
guise  ,•  in  a  different  way. 

Otherwhile, — at  a  different  time. 
Otherwhere, — at  a  different  place,  where. 
And  ther  nas  of  olde  house  in  the  lond  non, 
'1  hat  he  tie  amendede  myd  som  lond  other  myd  byldynge, 
OMer  myd  hoc,  olherryche  cloth,  other  otUcr  ryehc  tliynge. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  271. 
AJas !  non  with  other  chastised  git  wille  be. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  2S9. 
Of  som  he  grantise  his  wille  for  to  do, 
cc  sum  said  otlwi  tci.:c.  that  it  suld  not  be  so. — Id.  p.  208. 


-Id.  p.  4. 
Othenoiu  titan  God  wolde.  by  wamvng  of  the  prophete. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  59. 
And  thanne  many  schulen  be  sclaundrid  and  bitraie  ecb. 
oolher,  and  thei  sliulen  hate  ech  oother. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  24. 
shal  many  he  offended,  and  shal  betraye  one 
another.  &■  shal  hate  oneye  other.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

If  any  man  techith  otherwise  and  accordith  not  to  the 
olsum  wordis  of  oure  Lorde  Iesu   Christ,    and   to  that 
tecbyng  that  is  bi  pitee  he  is  proud  and  can  do  no  thing. 

Wiclif.  1  Tym.  c.  6. 
teach  otherwise,  Sr  is  not  content  wyth  the 

"1551.  lb. 

"  It  were,"  quad  he,  "  to  thee  no  gret  honour 
For  to  be  false,  tie  for  to  be  traytour 
To  me.  that  am  thy  cosin  and  thy  brother 
Ysworue  ful  depe,  and  eche  of  us  to  other." 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1134. 
For  which  anon  duk  Theseus  let  crie, 
To  stenten  alle  rancour  and  er.vie, 
The  gree  as  wel  of  o  side  as  of  other, 
And  eythcr  side  ylike  as  others  brother. — Id.  lb.  v.  273(3. 

Housbondes  at  the  chercke  dore  had  she  had  five 
Wtthouten  oilier  compagnie  in  youth. 

Id.  Prolvyuc  t"  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  4G3 
Ther  was  none  other  remedie  ne  rede. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1218. 
But  telleth  me  what  mastere  men  ye  ben, 
That  ben  so  hardy  for  to  tighten  here 


Withouten  any 

i'.'ige; 
ere  in 

istes  really.— 

Id.  lb.  v 

I  wot  it  by  my 
For  in  my  tim 

a'scn 

yore  agon  : 

jr  old, 
-Id.  lb. 

Scornest  thou 

me  (q 

uod  I)  or  els 

plaicst  t 

1714. 


cieuest  thou  n.o  tint  haste  «n  unnnpn  with  thy  reaso 
hous  of  DeUalus  so  enterlasing.  that  it  is  vnahle  to  1 

laced,    tli.it   il.t'u  f.t/><rtr/t/le  intrest  there  thou  issue 
ollierwhite  issuest  there  thou  entrc-st. — Id.  Boecius,  I 

For  I  say  that  it  is  no  folie  to  chaunge  conseil  wh 

thing  is  chaun^c-d,  or  els  whan  the  thine  semeth  uil 
than  it  semed  afore.— Id.  The  Tale  of  Mi  Ulcus. 


Yet  Austen  gabueth  not  of.this.— 1 
Thei  be  nothynge  in  tnilk  cas 

Of  Syinon.  whiche  the  fuldes  pate 
Hath  Me  :  ami  pith  in  nlln-r  gate  : 
But  thei  gone  in  the  right  waie.— C 


For  if  he  don  I  wnte  wel  this, 

That  uuther  he  shall  die  or  I 

Within  a  while.  Id.  lb.  b.  iil. 

And  tho  she  toke  hir  child  in  honde 

And  yafe  it  souke,  and  euer  amonge 

She  wepte,  and  otUeruhilc  song.—  Id.  lb.  b.  il. 

For  other  trite  she  shulde  haue  failed, 

If  that  he  had  nought  trauailed.— Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

If  I  do  it  not  of  loue  to  God,  but  to  get  a  liuyng  thereby  & 
for  a  worldly  purpose  ami  had  rather  "f!imcai/rs  hue,  then 
do  I  that  office  \vh i<Ti  Gnd  l.ath  put  in  me,  and  vet  please 
not  God  myself.  —  Tytuiall.    Worket,  p,  85. 

What  nest  I  bring  shall  please  thee  be  assur'd, 


vord  apparently  in-  ,      Why  'tis  a  pair  < 


,  and  large  ones. 


vented  for  the 

But  why  she  could  not  as  well  divine  of  whose  flock  it  [a 
ram's  shoulder  bone]  was.  as  the  other  secret,  when  I  have 
more  skill  in  osteoma. }t it,  I  «ill  tell  you. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  8.  f>.  Seldcn.  Illustrations. 


OTHER.  Goth.  Anthar  ;  A.  S.  Other  ;  Dut. 
Audi)-;  Sw.  Andre,  alius,  alter.  Of  unknown 
etymology.    (See  Or.)    It  is  applied  to  express — 


thy  fit  help,  thy  other  s 
exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 


Then  let 

"Where  were  ye  horn  .'  some  say  in  Crete  by  name, 
Others  in  TheWs,  and  t.thcrs  ,>lhertvhere. 


A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain; 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce; 
Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  other  use. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  I. 

OTIOSE.  It.  Ozidso;  Lat.  Otiosus,  from 
jfium.      See  Negotiate. 

Leisurely,  idle,  indolent. 

We  lay  out  of  the  case  such  stories  of  supernatural  events 
as  require,  on  the  part  of  the  In-aier.  i  ethnic:  more  than  an 
otiote  assent.— Paieg,  Evidences,  vol.  i.  c.  1.  Prop.  2. 

OTTER.  A.  S.  Oler,  otor,  oiler,  otyr ,-  Dut. 
and  Ger.  Otter,  Sw.  Utter,  which  some  derive 
from  the  Lat.  Lutra,  the  same  animal;  others 
from  the  Gr.  'TStup.  Hire  observes  that  Islandic 
Udr,  also  signifies  water,  the  proper  element  of 
this  animal.  In  Fr.  it  is  Louire ;  It.  Loutra ;  Sp. 
Lutra,  nutra. 


i  for  the  otters,  albeit  a  kind  of  bever  they  a 
e  I  never  heard  that  they  came  into  the  s; 
e  no  great  reckoning  of  t 


yet 


Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxii.  o.  11. 


0<VAL,«/M       Fr,0val;  It.  Ov, 
U  val,  n.         I  Lat  Qvum^  an  Cgg 

UVARY.  >        Havjng    the   for, 

O'VATr3'    J  an  egg;  like  an  eg 


OVE 

h  hir  fingres  smal 


Eriphile,  that  for  an  ouch  of  gold 

Hath  prively  unto  the  Grekes  told, 

Wher  that  hire  hosbond  hijde  him  in  a  place, 

For  who'll  he  !i.t<!  -.it  Thebes  sorv  grace. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  V.  S325. 

But  for  to  proue  in  all  wise, 

As  fine  as  ducket  in  Uenise, 

Of  which  to  lite  all  in  my  pouche  is, 

And  they  were  set  as  thick  as  ouches. 

Id.  The  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 

And  al  that  is  vnder  theyr  gouernanee  shal  prospere  and 
come  to  poiiVclion,  and  as  a  precious  stone  in  a  riuhc  ourhe 
they  shal  be  beholden  andwondred 


We  wishe  that  wh 


•ale;  Sp.O 
egg- 
form  or  shape  of 
egg- 


The  ovals  and  other  imperfect  secular  forms,  have  the 
.uiiv  exceptions,  ami  loss  benefit  of  capacity 
Reliquh    '" 

The  ovarii  or  part  where  the  white  involveth  it,  is  in  the 
s.Tond  region  of  the  matrix,  which  is  somewhat  long  and 
inverted.— Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  23. 

Mercurius  nearest,  to  the  central  sun 

Does  in  an  oval  orbit  circling  run  ; 

But  rarely  is  the  object  of  our  sight 

In  solar  glory  sunk,  and  more  prevailing  light. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  ii. 
He  to  the  rocks 

Dire  clinging  gathers  his  ovcirious  food, 

Or  sweeps  the  fishy  shore.  Thomson.  Autumn. 

An  oval  is  never  mistaken  for  a  circle,  nor  an  hyperbola 
for  an  ellipsis. — Hume.  On  the  Understanding,  pt.  i.  s.  7. 

These  perceived  in  all  such  animals  as  produced  their 
young  alive,  two  glandular  bodies,  near  the  womb,  resem- 
bliog  that  oeari/  or  cluster  of  small  eggs,  which  is  found  in 
fowls ;  and,  from  the  analogy  between  both,  they  gave  these 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

OVATION.  Fr.  Oration ,-  It.  Ovazidne;  Sp. 
Ovation  ;  Lat.  Ovatio,  from  ovis,  a  sheep. 

See  the  quotation  from  North. 

At  the  great  triumph  and  entry  made,  the  captain  or 
cenerall  thai  triumpheth  as  a  conqueror  did  offer  the  sacri- 
fice, (by  the  old  orders  and  ancient  customs  of  Rome,)  one 
or  divers  oxon  ;  whereas  at  the  second  triumph  ralkd  the 
oration,  he  onely  sacrificed  a  mutton,  .vhich  the  Romans  call 
in  their  tongue  ovem,  and  thereof  it  was  called  ovation. 


thet 

Glanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogma!, zing.  c.  C. 

OUCH.  )  Mr.  Tyrvvhitt  thinks  nouch  to  be 
Nouch.  I  the  true  word,  ouch  the  corruption ; 
and  he  cites  Du  Cange,  to  show  that  the  Teut. 
Nuschin  means  fibula, — a  clasp  or  buckle ;  but 
how  it  so  means,  neither  he  nor  Du  Cange  ex- 
plain. Nouche  and  ottcAe  are,  perhaps,  both  cor- 
rectly used,  as  they  appear  to  have  the  same  or 
very  nearly  the  same  meaning ;  the  first,  from 
Fr.  Niche.  —  a  notch ,-  and  the  second  from  the 
Fr.  Oche, — also  a  notch,  from  ocher,  hacher  ;  to 
hack,  incidere,  to  cut  into.  Skinner  derives 
oucheJ  i  rtu- fiii  i, ilium,  as  he  calls  it,)  from  this  Fr. 
verb  Ocher,  incidere,  oche,  aena  incisura.  And 
thus  ouche,  or  nouches,  (sc.  of  gold. ) 

Niches  or  notches  of  gold  (in  which  the  onyx  or 
any  other  stones  were  set.  See  the  quotations 
from  the  Bible,)  or  bits  of  gold  niched  or  notched 
in,  or  inserted  in  niches  or  notches.  See  the  com- 
mentary on  Shahespeare,  Hen.  IV.  pt.  ii.  Act  ii. 
pe.  4, 


T.  Elyot.  The  Govemovr,  b.  iii.  c.  28. 
;  we  liued,  ye  ncuer  had  folowed  our 
lad  so  cockered  vs,  nor  made  vs  so 
wanton,  nor  hadde  geuen  vs  other  owches  than  yninns  or 
great  gat  like  headdes,  nor  other  pearles  for  oure  parlettes 
and  liiii  p  i..les,  then  fayre  orieufe  peason. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  337. 

After  the  worcke  of  a  stone  grauer,  eue  as  sygnottes  are 

CT.uuui,  shall  y"  graue  the  ii.  stones  with  the  nanus  of  the 

chyldrcn  of  Israel,  and  shall  make  them  to  be  set  in  ouches 

olgolde  —  Bible,  1551,  Exodus,  c.  28. 

And  they  wrought  onix  stones  closed  in  ouches  of  golde 
and  graued  as  sygnetles  are  grauen  wyth  the  names  of 
ye  childre  of  Israeli.— Id.  lb.  c.  39. 

O'VEN.  Goth.  Auhn ;  A.  S.  Ofne ,-  Dut.  Oven  ,- 
Ger.  Ofien  ,-  Sw.  Ugn.  Wachter  thinks  the  Goth. 
Auhn  or  auchn,  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  oj'n ; 
and  Junius  derives  ofu  from  the  Gr.  liruos,  furnus. 
Tooke  thinks  the  A.  S,  Ofnc.  ami  Eng.  Oven,  are 
the  past  part,  of  the  A.  S.'Heafi-an,  Eng.  to  heave; 
the  regular  past  tense  being 'A.  S.  Haf,  hofi,  Eng. 
Hove,  and  by  the  addition  of  the  termination  en 
was  formed  the  participle  hnfln,  hnfen,  hoven,  and 
by  the  mere  omission  of  the  aspirate  afien,  of  at, 
oven,  and  meaning,  heaved, — raised,  or  lifted  up. 

Oven  means,  —  a  place,  (a  fire  or  furnace,) 
heaved  or  raised. 

And  if  God  clothith  thus  the  hey  that  to  day  is  in  the 
:  how  myche 
l!— Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  12. 


jurneis. — Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 
In  steed  of  bread  they  drie  a  kind  of  fish  which  they  beat 


O'VER.u.  )  In  A.S.Ufit,  ufera,  vfemccst,— 
O'vebest.  )  are  the  nouns  altus,  allior,  altissi- 
mus :  ufera,  ofiere,  ofier,  alitor;  over  or  upper. 
Vfrmcest,  altissimus,  'upmost,  uppermost,  upperest, 
overest.  In  Ger.  Aufi,  avber,  oben,  ober,  oberste  ,- 
Dut.  Op,  oppcr,  over,  opperste,  overste;  Sw.  Ifipc. 
vp.  oofwer,  onfie.  onfwerste,  opperst.  Tooke  sup- 
poses'the  A.'fi.r/on.iifit,  (from  the  comparative 
of  which  our  preposition  and  adjective  over,) 
means  top  or  head,  and  to  be  originally  derived 
from  the  same  source  as  head,  i.  e.  the  A.  S.Heaf- 
an,  heqf-an, — to  heave,  to  lift  up. 
Over  lip,— the  upper  lip. 
Overest  slop, — his  uppermost  slop. 
Over  is  much  used  in  composition.  In  some 
words  it  is  used  merely  with  the  same  force  that 
it  would  have  if  it  followed  the  verb ;  as  to  over- 
come us,  to  come  over  US;  to  over-blow,  to  blow  over ; 
to  over-glance,  to  glance  over ;  to  over-flow,  to  flow 
over,  su'prrfluere ,-  and  hence  the  application  when 
a  supertlii'ity  or  excess  is  intended;  over  is  then 
equivalent  to — too  much,  more  than,  more  than  svfli- 
cient  or  needful ;  and  may,  when  prefixed  to  adjec- 

]  fives  and  adverbs,  be  supplied  by  the  word  loo, 
(which  we  do  not  attach  by  the  hyphen.)  as 
over-bold,  too  bold ,-  over-credulous,  too  credulous  ; 
over-earnesily,  too  earnestly,  or  with  an  excess  of 
boldness,  credulity,  earnestness.      In  these  over 

!  is  an  adverb  and  need  not  be  affixed. 

]       In  nouns, — over-greatness,  excessive  greatness; 

'  over-moisture,  excessive-moisture,- — in  these  over  is 
an  adjective  and  need  not  be  affixed. 

|      In  verbs, — to  over-go,  to  exceed,  to  surpass ; 

(  over-do, — do  to  excess ;  over-burden, — to  burden  to 

i  excess, 


OVE 

tt  is  sometimes  used  with  a  subaudition  of  the 
i.e.  gone,  paste 


application  is  consequential, — as 
to  over-come,  to  come  over,  (sc. )  a  country,  a  terri- 
tory  with  superior  power,  and  thus, — to  subject, 
to  subdue,  to  conquer ;  to  over  -  throw,  as  ir 
wrestling,  to  throio  over,  and  thus,  to  gain  the 
superiority,  the  victory;  to  over-throw,  (sc.)  •' 
tower,  and  consequentially,  to  destroy.  To  over- 
hear, to  over-reach,  (met.)  to  over-take,  require 
more  particular  explanations. 

To  nothing  ir  is  worth  over,  no  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  be 
defoulid  of  men.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  5. 

I'm-  with  ire  strogling  wel  and  mightily 

The  thecf  tell  twvr  hnrd  al  sodenly, 

And  in  the  sec  lie  diviK-li'd  lor  vengeance. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5342 

Hire  over  lippe  wiped  she  so  clene, 

Tine  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  ferthing  Gene 

Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  draught. 

Id.  Prologue  to  (he  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  133 

Ful  thredbaie  was  his  overest  eourtepy, 

For  lie  hadde  ireten  him  yet  no  benefice, 

Ne  was  nought  worldly  to  have  an  office.      Id.  lb.  v.  292 


And  over  that  he  tolde  plein 


In  height  or  depth,  still  first  ar 

d  last  will  reign 

yolc  kin?,  and  of  his  kingdom  lose  no  part 

By  our  revolt,  but  over  Hell  ex 

His  empire,  and  with  iron  see] 

ter  rule 

Us  here,  as  with  his  golden  th 

se  in  Heav'n. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 

See  how  he  lies  at  random,  car 

lessly  diffus'd 

With  languish't  head  unpropt, 

As  one  past  hope,  ahandoii'd, 

And  by  himself  given  over; 

itt  slavish  habit,  ill  fitted  weeds. 

O're  worn  and  soilid. 

Id.  Samson  Agoi 

For  all  of  ancient  that  you  hat 

before, 

Drgden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  pt.  ii. 
But  O,  o'er  all,  forget  not  Kilda's  race, 
On  whose  bleak  rocks,  which  brave  the  wasting  tides, 
Fair  Nature's  dan-liter,  Virtue,  jet  abides. 

Collins.  On  the  Superstition  of  the  Highlands 

OVER-AFFE'CT,  v.  Lat.  Afficere,  affectum, 
to  make  to  or  towards ;  to  act  to  or  towards,  (sc.) 
with  good  will  or  love. 

To  love  too  much,  to  be  partial  to. 

God  so  love  me.  as  I  do  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of 
his  Church,  yet  can  I  not  so  overajfect  it  that  I  would  sacri- 
fice one  dream  of  truth  to  it. 

Bp.  Hall.  To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

OVER-AGA'INST,  implies  that  some  thing, 
some  space,  or  distance  has  been,  or  is  to  be. 
passed  over  from  the  one  object  opposed  or  against 
the  other. 

All  other  places  there  about  (yielded  unto  him)  except 
only  the  town  of  lihegiuui.  ..n-r-nr/uinsl  Sicily. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  3.  s.  12. 

OVER-A'GITATE,  v.  Lat.  Agit-are,  -atum, 
to  keep   in   constant  action,   in  commotion ;    to 

To  move  or  shake  too  much ,  to  excess ;  to 
disturb  excessively  the  calm  or  tranquillity ;  to 
discuss  too  much,  too  frequently. 

What  is  lit  to  be  determined  in  a  business  so  over-agilaled ; 
1  Ldiall  shut  up  in  these  U'ti  propositions. 

Bp.  Halt.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  3.  Case  7. 

OVER-ALL,  more  than  the  whole  or  alt  the 
rest,  expressed  or  understood. 

Vor  nie  mygte  here  by  hys  daye  &  lede  hardelyche 
Tresour  aboute  &  other  god  oueral  apertlyche. 

ii.  Gloucester,  p.  875. 
His  youth  shall  be  east  away 
Upon  such  one,  whiche  as  the  wey 
1  lothely  t 


But  r 


that  nede  shall.— Gower.  Con.  A. 


In  the  ground 

Tint  bended  tvvi-s  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  shade 


OVE 

Hast  thou  yet  found  the  over-i 


Which  guards  Parthenia  from  the  sultry  hour.       __ 

Gay.  Dione,  Act  til.  sc.  2. 
Beneath  this  high  o'er-arching  canopy 

Of  clustering  oaks,  a  sylvan  colonnade, 
Aye  listening  to  the  native  melody 

Of  birds  s.ycet  echoing  through  the  lonely  shade. 

West.  Education. 

OVER-AWE,  v.  Awe,  perhaps  from  Goth. 
Agyan,  to  fear,  to  dread,  to  cause  fear  or  dread. 

To  cause  too  much,  an  excess  of,  fear,  dread, 
or  reverence ;  to  subject  to  fear,  to  subdue  by 
fear. 

None  doe  you  like,  hut  an  effeminate  prince, 

Whom  like  a  schoole-boy  you  may  oner-awe. 

Shakespeare.  1  PI.  Hen.  VI.  Act  I.  sc.  1. 


Immuvable 


cease  to  fight, 
ixt  their  sight. 
Drydcn.   Virgil. 


OVER-BA'LANCE,  v.  \     Balance,  bis  lanx, 

Over-ba'lance,  n.  |  equal  weight  in  each 

plate,  (Lanx.) 

To  weigh  more  than  equally ;  to  carry  the 
scale  or  weight  beyond  an  equality  or  equipoise. 

For  deeds  always  overbalance  words,  and  down  right 
practice  speaks  more  plainly  than  the  fairest  profc 


So  much  power  as  the  scale  has  to  gn 
balance  (mm  an  equipoise,  so  much  self 
ponderaling  power  it  has.  and  no  more. 

Edwards.  On  the  Freedom  of  tin 

Were  it  [the  judii 


.  Ser.  13. 
itself  an  orer- 
loving,  self  pre- 


OVER-BA'RREN.  Ban-en  or  barr-ed,  i.e. 
stopped,  shut ;  from  which  nothing  can  issue  or 
proceed  ;  sterile. 

Too  barren,  too  sterile,  or  unproductive. 

A  plaine,  moderately  dry:  but  yet  not  over-barren  or 
sandy;  nor  altogether  without  trees,  and  shade;  is  very 
euiiveiiicnt  fur  1-  Jigtli  of  life. 

Bacon.  History  of  Life  and  Death. 

OVER-BA'TTLE.  Battle,  (see  Bait,  and 
Battle,)  fertile,  fruitful ;  it  may  be  opposed  to 

Too  fertile,  too  productive,  too  fruitful. 

In  the  Church  of  God  sometimes  it  eommeth  to  passe,  as 
in  oner  battle  grounds,  the   fertile  disposition  whereof  is 

good;  vet  because  it  execedeth  duo  proporti it  bringeth 

loith  aimtidantiv,  through  ton  much  lankncsse,  things  lease 
prniitablc.  whoiebv.  that  which  principally  it  should  yoohl, 
being  cither  prcuented  in  place,  or  defrauded  of  nourish- 
ment, f.iiletll.  —  Ilool.ev.  Feele^KUlteall  Pulilie,  b.  V.  S.  3. 

OVER-BEAR,  v.  \    To6eoro«r,(sc.)bypush- 

Over-be'aring,  71.  )ing  or  pressing  against;  to 
suppress,  to  subdue. 

But  the  East  wynde  shall  oucrbearr  the  into  the  myddest 
of  the  sea.— Bible',  1551.  Ezcchiel,  c.  27. 

Whose  scoffed  words  he  taking  halfe  in  scorne, 
Fiercely  forth  prickt  his  steed  as  in  disdaine 

Against  that  knight,  ere  he  lain  well  could  tornc; 

By  meancs  wheivu!  he  hath  him  lightly  overborne, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  iv.  c.  2. 

The  judgement  being  the  hegemonical  power,  and  director 

of    a    Hon.    U     ,1     I  .      I.  U    i._V   tl-L         l  .:■•'.!    |    is. mil,    ;.ud 

stored  by  lubricous  opinions  in  stead  of  elearly  conceived 
truths,  and  be  peremptorily  resolved  in  them,  the  practice 
wili  be  as  irregular,  a  .  tha  eonreptious  erroneous. 

Glanvil.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  23. 

OVER-BEND,  v.  A.  S.  Bcnd-an,  to  move  out 
of  a  straight  line. 

To  bow,  to  crook,  to  curve,  too  much  ;  to  in- 
cline, strain,  or  stress,  to  a  certain  point,  in  a 
certain  direction ;  to  an  excess. 

His  recreations  (for  even  these  humane  frailty  will  some- 
times call  foil  are  such  as  may  he  meet  is  luxations  to  a  mind 
over-bent,  and  a  bodv  tired  with  hour, I  and  holy  imploy- 
inciits.— Tip.  Ball.   The  Christian,  s.  3. 

OVER-BID,  v.  A.S.  Biddan,  to  bid,  require, 
or  demand,  (sc. )  for  a  certain  price ;  to  offer  a 
price. 

To  offer  too  much  ;  to  offer  or  propose  to  give, 
more  than  the  value,  or  fair  price,  more  than  al- 
ready offered. 

What  money  !    Speak. 

More.  Six  thousand  pound.  Sir. 

Cup.  Take  it,  has  ova  bidden  by  the  sun:  bind  him  to 
bis  bargain  quickly. 

Beaum.  §■  Fletcli.   The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 


OVE 

OVER-BLOW,  v.  A.  S.  Blaw-an,  flare,  to  blow 
over;  to  pass  over  as  the  wind  ;  overblown,  blown 
too  much,  to  an  excess;  puffed  or  swelled  out, 
(as  with  wind.) 

This  Eneas,  that  hath  thus  deepe  iswore. 

Is  wearie  of  his  craft  within  a  throw, 

The! 

The  Legend  of  Dido  Queene  of  Cartage. 


And  stilled  ben  the  sharpe  showres.— Gower.  Co 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 
L'ntill  the  blustering  stormc  is  overbloivne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qu 
If  when  I  was  new  blossom'd,  I  did  fear 
Myself  unworthy  of  Miranda's  spring  : 


and  seeded, 
o  adorn  his  chimney  than  Ins  bed. 
Beaum.  is  Flelch.   The  Knight  of  Malta,  Act  iv. 


O'VER-BOARD.  Ger.  Uber-bord  •  board,  hy 
transposition  of  the  letter  r,  is  broad.  Over-board 
is  opposed  to  aboard,  (qv.) 

Over-board, — over  the  board,  or  boarded  deck 
of  the  ship  ;  and,  consequently,  to  throw  over- 
board, is  to  throw  into  the  sea;  to  throw  or  cast 
away,  where  it  may  perish  or  be  lost.  See  an 
extract  from  Chaucer  in  v.  Over. 


The  owners  partly  cheated,  partly  robbed  of  truth,  de- 
spoiled of  their  rub  fraight.  and  at  last  tllllld  ocer-boord 
into  a  sea  of  desperation. — Dp.  Salt.  The  Best  Burgutnc. 

The  trembling  dotard  to  the  deck  he  drew, 

And  hoisted  up,  and  over-board  he  threw. 

Drydcn.   Virgil.  -E/icrs,  b  v. 

OVER-BOIL,  v.  I      Lat.  Bullire,  to  boil. 
Over-bo'iling,  71.  (*      To    boil   over,    boil   too 
much ;  to  heat,  to  effervesce,  to  an  excess. 


t  too  much  wealth, 
vern'd  health. 
Harte.  The  Vision  of  Deal b. 

OVER-BOLD.  \     i.  e.  too  bold,  fearless,  or 
Over-bo'i-dlv.     J  courageous  ;  bold,  fearless,  or 
courageous  to  an  excess. 

This  was  the  sentence  how  that  I  and  all, 
Should  etter  dread  to  be  to  overbold 
Her  to  displease,  and  trucly  so  I  shall. 

Chancer.   The  Court  of  Lone. 


j  Browne.  Tbirsis  S,-  Alexis. 
If  ouer-boldly  we  haue  borne  our  selues 
In  the  commerce  of  breath,  your  gentleness 
Was  guilty  of  it.— Sltahcs.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

OVER-BO'UNTEOUS,   i.e.   too  bounteous  j 

bounteous,  benevolent,  beneficent,  or  liberal  in  gifts 
to  an  excess. 
Whether  it  were  his  envy  not 

the  subniissness  of  our  asking  i 
pleasure  of  denying. — Milton.  A 


Eikon  Basilike. 

OVER-BROW,  v.    Brow;  A.  S.Snewe,  bruwa, 

the  edge,  the  impending  edge.  Ofcr-browa,  su- 
ptnilium.  To  hang  over  or  impend, — as  the  trow 
of  a  hill,  the  eye-brow. 

Where,  tangled  round  the  jealous  steep. 
Strange  shades  oVWesue  the  valleys  deep, 
And  holy  genii  guard  the  rock. 

Collins.  Ode  on  the  Poetical  Character. 

OVER-BUILT,  budded,  built  over;   also  built 
too  much,  covered  with  too  many  buildings. 

The  other  way  Satan  went  down 

The  causey  to  bell  gate  ;  on  cither  side 
Disparted  Chaos  over  built  exclaim'd, 


hat   : 


hd  his  indigualh 


-Milton.  Par.  Loil, 


"Twere  well,"  says  one,  sage,  erudite,  profound, 
Terribly  arch'd,  and  aquiline  his  nose, 
And  overbuilt  with  most  impending  brows, 
"  'Twere  well,  could  you  permit  the  world  to  live 
As  the  world  pleases     what's  the  world  to  you  ! " 
Much.  Conner.  Task,  1 

13S1 


OVER-BULK,  v.  Bulk,  b,d,,ed,(nhc\r A)  bulged, 
bulk.     Large  or  big  as  any  thing  bulging  out. 

To  bulk  too  much,  to  an  excess ;    to  place  too 
great  a  bulk  upon  ;  to  oppress  with  bulk. 
The  seeded  pride 

That  hath  to  this  maturity  blowne  vp 

In  ranke  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropt, 

Or  shedding  breed  a  nursery  of  like  euil 

To  ouer-bulhe  vs  all.— Shakes.  Troyl.  r}  Cres.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

OVER-BU'RDEN,  o.  >     A.  S.  Byrden  or  Byr. 

OvrR-nt'rtDF.NSOME.        j  then,  to  bear  or  cany. 

To  burden  too  much,  to  an  excess ;  to  impose 
or  place  too  much,  too  great  a  weight  to  be  borne 
or  carried. 

But  I  neither  wil  for  so  plain  a  matter  ovrburden  the 
reader  in  this  boke.  with  the  more  manyfuld  then  necessary 
rehersyng  of  euery  place.— Sir  T.  More.  Works*,  p.  624. 

Eumenes  did  not  only  think  all  carriages  to  be  over-bur- 
densome  but  the  number  of  bis  men  to  be  more  trouhle.run 
than  available.— Bulegb.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  iv.  c.  3.  s.ll. 

OVER-BUY,  v.  Bug;  A.S.  Byc-gan,  dis- 
tinguished from,  baiter  or  exchange ;  opposed 
to— sell. 

To  procure  or  acquire  by  giving  too  much,  too 
great  a  price  ;  to  give  too  much  for. 

But  sure  I  thinke  land  you  may  judge  the  same) 
She  was  to  him  a  godil     a  in  his  thought, 
Although  perhaps  her  shrines  was  ouerbougbt. 

Cascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 
You  bred  him  as  my  play-fellow,  and  he-is 
,vorth  any  woman  :  ouer-byes  mee 


1  the  i 


OVER-CA'NOPY,  V.    Canopy;  Gr.  Ktovmmov, 

a  veil    or   covering   to  exclude   gnats,   Kwvoixes ; 

generally, — a  covering. 

To  canopy, — veil  or  cover  over. 
I  know  a  banke  where  the  wild  time  blowes, 
When-  oxslips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows, 
Quite  ouer-cannoped  with  luscious  woodbine, 
With  sweet  muske  ro.es,  and  villi  eglantine. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 
O'er-canopies  the  glade.  Gray.  Ode  on  the  Spring. 

OVER-CARE,  i.e.  excessive  care,  immoderate 


•  The  very  orcr-c 
is  pomp,  would  h 

with  •actitice  of 


flocks  and  herds 


if  half  the  prayer. 

e  god  of  gain, 

ith  large  increase. 

Drydcn.  Persius,  Sat.  2. 

To  carry  over,  too  far ; 


nisconceit  of  a  paiticul:  r 
p.  89. 

OVER-CARVE,  v.  To  carve,  kerve,  to  cut 
over  or  across. 

The  zodiake,  the  wbiche  is  partie  of  the  tight  sphere,  over- 
kerueth  the  equinoctial  and  he  nueel.erinlh  hym  again  in 
euen  partes.— Chaucer.   The  Conclusions  of  the  Astrolabie. 

OVER-CAST,  o.  To  cast  or  throw  over,  (sc.) 
darkness,  gloom  ;  both  lit.  and  met.  to  enclouH, 
to  cover.  To  cast  (see  To  Calculate)  too  much, 
too  highly  ;  to  reckon  too  much. 

His  folk  went  vpto  lond,  him  seluen  was  the  last, 

To  bank  ouer  the  solid,  plankes  thei  otter  kanU 

R.Brunne,  p.  70. 

Now  shineth  it,  and  now  it  raineth  fast. 

Right  so  can  gcrv  [fickle]  Venus  overcast 

The  hertes  of  hire  folk.—  Chaucer.  Knighlcs  Tale,\.lbZS. 

Where-  behynde  a  man's  backe 

I'm  though  he  [Detraction]  preise,  he  fint  some  lacke, 

Wbiche  of  his  tale  is  ay  the  laste, 

That  all  the  price  should  ouercasle.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  11. 

Behold,  and  I  shall  now  the  cloud  remoue, 

Which  oucreusl  thy  mortal  sight  doth  dim  : 

Whose  moisture  doth  obscure  all  things  about. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  il. 

But  the  King,  in  his  accompt  of  peace,  and  calmes,  did 
much  ouer-vust  his  fnittines,  which  proucd  for  many  yearts 
together  full  of  broken  seas,  tides,  and  tempests. 

Bacon.  Hen.  I'll.  p.  17. 

Now  for  their  demeanor  within  the  Church,  how  have 
they  disligur'd  and  defae'd  that  more  than  angelic  bright. 
ness,  the  unclouded  serenity  of  f'hietiuu  religion:  with  the 
dark  over-cn*l,n,j  of  superstitious  (opes  ami  tlaminical  ves- 
tures.— Milton.   Pcason  of  Chin  •  l<  (lever  noient,  b.  ii.  c,  2, 


llis  eyes  with  heavy  slumber  over c ait ; 

With  force  invade  lus  limbs,  and  bind  him  fast. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  Georgia,  h.  iv. 


OVER-CAUGHT,  i.e.  overtaken,  (qv.) 
She  sent  an  arrow  forth  with  mighty  draught, 
That  In  the  very  dore  him  overcaught. 

And,  in  the  nape  arriving,  through  it  thril'd 
Ills  greedy  thrnte.—  Spenser.  Faerie  Qtteene,  b.  iv.  ( 


OVER-CHANGE,   i.  e.   excessive  change,   or 
mutability ;  fickleness  or  versatility. 
Thou  art  a  shameless  villain, 

Rent  like  a  thick  cloud  to  disperce  a  plague 
Upon  weak  catching  women. 

Beaum.  #  Flelck.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  v. 

OVER-CHARGE,  v.\       To   charge  or  load 
Overcharge,  v.  y  too  much,  too  heavily; 

to  impose  too  great  a  cargo,  weight,  or  burthen  ; 
to  put  on  or  in  too  heavy  a  load,  too  great  a  quan- 
tity ;  to  lay  on  too  great  a  price. 

But  here  me  thinks,  my  priests  begin  to  frowne, 
And  say,  that  thus  they  shal  be  mtcrchargde, 
To  pray  for  al,  which  seems  to  do  amisse. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glas. 
As  though  sainct  Poule  had  leuer  that  the  priest  had 
twety  [wives]  saue  for  ouercharnymi. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workcs,  p.  22?. 
Your  love  sick  heart  that  nrerchasg'd  hath  been, 
"With  pleasures  surfeit,  must  be  purg'd  with  art. 

Daniel.   The  Complaint  of  Rosamond, 

My  woman's  strength 

Is  so  o'rechar.iti  with  danger  like  to  grow 
About  my  mania;;.;  th.it  llmse  under  things 
Dare  not  abide,  in  sii.-'h  a  l  mubled  sea. 

Beaum.  §•  F letch.  Philaster,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
So  corn  in  fields,  and  in  the  garden  flow'rs 
Revive,  and  rais,.<  themselves  with  moderate  showers  ; 
But  overcharge!  with  never-ceasing  rain, 
Become  too  moist,  and  head  their  heads  again. 

Waller.  Instruction  to  a  Painter. 

OVER-CLIMB,  v.     A/S.  Ofer-cUman,  trans- 
cendere, — 

To  climb  over,  to  mount,  ascend,  or  get  over* 


OVER-CLOUD,  v.     To  cloud  or  cover  over, 
to  throw  or  otherwise  place  a  cover  or  shade  over, 
to  obscure. 
A  gathering  mist  o'er  clouds  her  chearful  eyes, 
And  from  her  cheeks  the  rosy  colour  flies. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEmii,  b.  xi. 
Then  as  the  silver  empress  of  the  night, 
Overclouded,  dimmers  in  a  fainter  light, 
So  frozen  willi  age,  and  shut  from  lights  supplies, 
In  lazy  rounds  scarce  i.dl  hi",  feeble  eyes. 

Tickell.  The  Phenix  from  Claudian. 
Yet  still,  o'c  reloaded  with  a  constant  frown, 
He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 

Cowpcr.  Cn  it  versa  lion. 

OVER-CLOY,  w.  To  chy  or  clog  up  to  an 
excess — the  senses  or  sensitive  powers ;  to  pall,  to 
surfeit  to  an  excess. 


Fur  the  Dukes  cousin, 

Is  by  this  time  in's  violent  tit  of  mirth 
And  a  device  must  be  sought 


inldainiy 
Beaum.  %  Flelch.  Passionate  Madman,  Act 


OVER-COLD,  adj.  &  w.  Dut.  Oucr-houd, 
prsefrigidus,  too  cold  or  chilling  ;  (met.)  too  chill- 
ing, too  frigid,  tno  un  impassioned. 

It  seemeth  by  these  instances  of  water,  that  for  nourish- 
ment, the  wnt'-T  is  almost  all  in  all.  and  that  the  earth  doth 
but  keep  the  plant  upright,  and  save  it  from  over-heat  and 
over-cold  ;  and  therefore  is  a  comfortable  experiment  for 
good  drinkers.— .Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  411. 

"Whom  he  dares  not  openly  to  backbite,  nor  wound  with  a 

direct  censure,  lie  strikes  smoothly  with  an  over-e<,/d  praise 

Bp.  Hall.  Characterisms  of  Vices,  b.  ii. 


Overco'mer.  I   Overkomen,    supervenire. 

Overco'mino,  n.       f  superare,  vincere,  "frow 
Overco'minglv.      J  over,    super,    and    come, 
enire,  ut  super-are  a  super,"  says  Skinner, 
YOL,  II, 


OVE 

To  come  over, — to  come  over  a  country  or  terri- 
tory, (sc.)  with  a  superior  power;  and  tints,  to 
subject,  to  subdue,  to  conquer;  to  surmount,  to 
surpass,  to  excel. 

Understoundeth  eke  the  dedes,  that  thulke  Rychard  dude 
al  so, 

That  he  ne  oucrcome  nogt  kynges  alone,  ac  gut  more 
therto. 

Ac  he  oner  com  the  deuel,  &  adoun  hym  caste 

To  gadere  as  hii  wrastled.  B.  Gloucester,  p.  3GI. 

Tuenty  grete  batailes  Ine  ourkam.  R.  Brunnc,  p.  6. 

In  the  world  ghe  schulen  haue  disease,  but  tristc  ghe  I 
hane  ouercome  the  world.— Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  17. 

For  in  the  world  shal  ye  haue  tnluilaeion  :  but  be  of  good 
cheare.     I  haue  ouercome  the  worlde.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  of  whom  ony  man  is  ouercomun  of  him  also  he  is  ser- 
uaunt.— Wiclif.  2  Peter,  c.  2. 

he  in  bondage.— Bible,  1551,  lb. 

And  therfore  I  pray  you,  that  in  this  necessitee  and  in 
this  nede  ye  caste  you  to 
sayth,  that  "he  that overc 


f  herte.     For  Senek 


The  Tali   -I'M, -lit"  ".:. 


■  had  i 


an  vnmeke  lord, 
fodder  to  his  cruel  horse,  that  is  to  saie,  Hercules  slouch 
Diomedcs,  and  made  his  horse  to  lietten  him.— Id.  lb. 
This  kyng,  whan  that  his  dale  was  come, 
With  strength  of  dethe  was  ouercome. 

Goiver.  Con.  A.  Prol. 
He  found  the  meanes  to  subdue  both  the  one  ajid  the 
other,  compelling  as  well  the  ouercomers,  as  the  ouercome, 
to  be  his  tributaries  and  subiectes. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  4. 
So  long  she  traveild,  till  at  length  she  came 
To  an  Miles  .side,  which  did  to  her  bewray 
A  litle  valley  subiect  to  the  same, 

All  cover'd  with  thicke  woodes  that  quite  it  overcame.  '    ' 
Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 
So  [after  Diomed]  instantly,  the  field  was  overcome 
With  thicke  impressions  of  the  Greekes. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 
About  liis  ( [it  -tori  lips,  a  fome 


iir.,v'i 


e  a  summer's  clowd, 

wonder  ? 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
nd  tongues  swift-wing'd  Fame  comes 


Daniel.  Civil  Wa 


Bp.  Hill,  Epist.  5.  Dec.  5. 

That  they  should  so  boldly  and  oeereomingly  dedicate  to 

More.  Conj.  Cabbala,  (1C53,)  p.  73. 

OVER-CO'STLY.      Too   costly;    too   highly 

valued  or  prized,  too  expensive. 

Those  pi  ayes  which  are  usually  acted  and  frequented  in 
avr-rosttt/,  etleminatr,  strange,  meretricious,  lust  exciting 
apparel),  an-  question!-:;  unseemly,  yea  unlawful  unto 
Christians.— Prynve.    /lislriu-Musti.v,  Act  V.  sc.  7. 

OVER-CO'VER,  v.    To  cover  over,  to  conceal. 


And  v.iiuhlrst   ihiiu  haue  hir  to  looke  at  thee 
ouered  with  naughtynes. 

fives.  Instruct,  of  a  Christian  Woman, 

The  hags  were  old   and  arercorered  with  dust  ; 
i ad  lain  there  10  years.—  Wood.   Fasti  Oxon.  vol.  i 


'  they 


OVER-COUNT,  v.  To  count  or  compute  too 
much,  too  many,  in  comparison  with  another ; 
more  than  ;  to  tell  or  number  more  than. 

At  land  thou  know'st     , 

How  much  we  do  o're-count  thee.   ' 

Pom.  At  land  indeed 
Thou  dost  oreemuit  me  of  my  father's  house. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  $  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  sc.  C. 

OVER-CRE'DULOUS.  Too  credulous,  cre- 
dulous to  excess ;  believing,  trusting  too  easily. 

Let  us  not  beso  over-credulous,  unless  God  hath  blinded 

us,  as  to  trust  our  dear  souls  into  the  hands  of  men  that  beg 

so  devoutly  for  the  pride  and  gluttony  of  their  own  backs 

,1335, 


saving  of  souls,  the   con 

no  pl.ice.it  ail,  but  Tor  their  bishopric! 

and  thaminics.—  Milton.  Of  Rejornu 


have  here 
iicries.  prebends, 
i  England,  b.  ii. 


And  thus  1  hope  I  have  satisfactorily  answered  this  n 
jeetiun  without  shifts  or  evasions,  and  rectified  these  mi 
taken    fathers'  meanings,   with  which    our   opposites    ha 


Ham.  O,  I  dye  Horatio  : 

The  potent  poyson  quite  -ne-crowes  my  spirit. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  V.   sc.  2. 
Little  him  answered  the  oake  againe, 
Hut  yeehled,  with  shame  and  griefe  adawed, 
That  of  a  weede  hee  was  overcrowed. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  February. 

Then  gan  the  villein  him  to  overcrow, 

And  brought  unto  him  swords,  ropes,  poison,  fire, 
And  all  that  might  him  to  perdition  draw. 

Id.  Faerie  Qtteene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

OVER-DARE,  v.  To  dare  to  an  excess;  to 
face  danger,  to  provoke  it— to  an  excess,  rashly, 
wantonly. 

And  danger  oner-dares,  if  it 
from  iustice  disagree. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 
Could  you  not  cure  one,  sir,  of  being  too  rash 
And  t>v?r -during  ?  there  now's  my  disease  : 
Fool  hardy  as  they  say. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  Love's  Cure,  Act  iii.  sc,  1. 

OVER- DATE,  v.  To  date  or  mark,  note  or 
fix  a  time,  gone  or  passed  over ;  to  count  or  reckon 
passed  or  beyond  the  right  time. 


And  had  he  alsoredec 
pilage  under  bishops,  h 
i  parlament. — Milton, 


i'd  his  oierdulrd  minority  from  a 
would  much  less  have  mistrusted 
In  .-h.-sivcr  to  Eikon  Basilike. 


OVER-DEAR.  Too  dear,  dear  to  an  excess; 
too  highly  prized,  valued  or  esteemed. 

Ther  ne  ssolde  non  mete  ne  drynke,  bote  yt  were  oner- 
dere.—R.  Gloucester,  p.  3Sy. 

Neither  are  these  earthly  comforts  more  defective  in 
\  iehling  lull  satisfaetit.il  to  the  sou),  then  dangerous  in  their 
ccer-ricur  fruition  :  for  too  much  delight  in  them,  robs  U3  of 
more  solid  contentments.— .Bp.  Hall.  On  Contcniation,  s.  7. 

OVER-DEEP.    Too  deep;  dipped  or  sunk  too 
low ;  consequentially,  holding  too  much. 
Too  much  oyl  puts  out  the  lamp  ;  both  reason  and  health, 

arc  drov,  mil  in  over-deep  cups, 

Bp.  Hall    Chi,.;!.>u)i  Moderation,  b.  i.  S.  7.. 

OVER-DE'LICATE.  Too  delicate;  delicate, 
nice,  dainty — to  an  excess. 

Both  religion  and  right  reason  require,  that  we  should  not 
pleasures  should  be  1 


OVER-DIGHT,      Dight,  decked,  arrayed  or 
covered — over. 

Tho,  soone  as  day  discovered  heaven's  face 

To  sinful  nn  ;i  with  darknes  overdight, 
This  gentle  crew  gan  from  their  eye-lids  chace 
The  dro\v:'.ie  humour  of  the  dampish  night, 
" :  ioumey  dight. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

S.  Ofcr-done,   done   too 
To  do  too  much,  to  do  or  act  to  an  excess. 

Thing  that  is  ovcrdon,  it  wol  not  preve 

Aright,  as  clerk es  sain  it  is  a  vice  ; 
Wlitrfore  in  that  1  hold  him  1-wed  and  nice. 

Chaucer.   The  Chanones  Wmanucs  Piotnguc,  V.  16,113. 


Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Actiii.sc.  2. 

Fear  still  supererogates  and  overdoes. 

,  South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  3. 

OVER-DRESS,  v.  To  dress  too  much;  to 
dress,  deck,  clothe,  or  adorn  with  clothes— to  an 
excess. 

But  treat  the  goddess  like  a  modest  fair, 
nor  leave  her  wholly  bare  ; 


Letr 


i  skill  is  decently  to  1 


Pops,  Essays,  Ep.  ** 


OVE 


Lloyd.  The  Actor. 
OVER-DRIVE,  v.     A.S.  Ofer-drifan. 
To  drive,  or  force  to  move  along— too  much,  too 
far,  too  fast. 

And  he  savd  vnto  him  :  my  lord  knoweth  yl  I  haue  tendre 
eves   and  kvne  with  yong.   vnder  mync  hande, 
which  vfmen  should  ouerdruue  but  euen  one  daye,  the  hole 
flocke  woulde  die.— Bible,  1551.  Genesis,  c.  33. 

OVER-DRO'WNED.      Drowned,    drenched, 
steeped  in  moisture,  wetted — too  much,  to  an 
excess. 
■When  casting  round  her  over-drowned  eyes, 
She  on  a  marhle  rock  at  hand,  beheld, 
In  characters  deepe  cut  with  iron  stroke, 

A  shepheard's  moane.  

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  n.  s.  1. 

OVER-DRY.  Too  dry ;  dry  or  drained, 
parched— to  an  excess.  See  an  example  from 
Bacon,  in  v.  Q\ 


OVER-DY'ED.  Dyed  too  much ;  dyed,  stained, 
or  tinged — with  too  much  colour. 
But  were  they  false 


Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  1,  sc.  2. 

OVER-E'AGER.  \     Too  eager;  eager,  sharp, 
Over-e'agerlv.      )  keen,  ardent — to  an  excess. 
I  have  seen  sad  examples  of  extravagance  in  the  more 
modest  and  private,  but  over-eager  pursuits  of  these  recrea- 
tions [games  of  chance].— Goodman.   Winl.  Ev.  Conf.  p.  1. 

what  we  have, 
rhat  we  have  not. 
Balm  of  Gilead,  s.  2. 

OVER-E.VRNEST.  Too  earnest;  earnest, 
(yearning,)  anxious,  ardent,  eager,  solicitous,  intent 
upon — to  excess. 

Brut.  Yes  Cassius,  and  from  henceforth 
■When  you  are  oner-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
Hee'l  t'hinke  your  mother  chides,  and  leaue  you  so. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Ca-sar,  Act  IV.  sc.  3. 


tening  by  chanep,  or  whether  the  two  cap- 
rnesthi  seek  eacli  to  get  the  upper  hand. 
Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  6.  s.  3 


OVER-E'XQUISITE.  Too  exquisite;  exqu, 
site,  sought,  selected — too  nicely,  too  anxiously ; 
too  anxious  or  careful  in  selecting. 


Toe 

OVER-EYE,  v.     To  eye,  see,  or  look— over  ; 
to  oi'er-see,  to  oper-look,  to  observe. 

Here  sit  I  in  the  skie. 

And  wretched  fooles  secrets  needfully  ore-eye. 

Shakespeare,  love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
■Within  this  eight  hours.  I  took  leave  of  him, 
And  over-r>fd  him,  lining  some  slight  business 


See  Catadupe. 


OVER-FALL.  Dut.Owr-ra/ira;  to  fail  over; 
the  falls  or  over-falls  of  the  Nile  were  called  Cata- 
dupi. 


deaf  from  the; 

dwell  near  the  Catadupe.  or  over-fall,  of  Nilus.     But  this  I 
hold  as  feign'd.— Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  3.  6.  7. 


OVER-FA'RRE.  Too  far,  to  too  great  an 
extent  or  degree. 

But  though  I  could  not  with  such  estimable  wonder  oner- 
farre  fceleeue  that,  yet  thus  farre  I  will  boldly  publish  her 
she  bore  a  minde  that  enuy  could  not  but  call  faire. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  u.  sc.  1 

OVER-FEED,  v. 

O  wretched  man  !  in  what  a  mist  of  life, 
Enclos'd  with  dangers  and  with  noisy  strife, 
He  spends  his  little  span  ;  and  overfeeds 
Jlis  crammed  desires  with  more  t 


ove: 

OVER-FIERCE.  )     Toe, fierce ;  fierce,  furious, 
Over-meek.  for  violent — to  excess. 

Too  meek ;  meek,  mild,  or  gentle— to  excess. 
How  coulde  August  so  many  yeares  well  passe  ? 
Nor  ovcrmeke  nor  overferce  he  was. 

J'ncerlaineA  uetors.  Praise  of  Measure  Keeping. 

OVER-FLOAT,  i\     Dut.  Ouer-vlieten ;    Ger. 

Vber-fliessen. 
To  'float  (A.  S.  Fleot-an)  over;   to  flow  over  ;  to 

pass  over  upon  the  surface. 
Ev'n  in  their  lines  and  trenches  they  contend  : 
And  scarce  their  v.  all,  tin-  Trol  :n  troops  defend: 
The  town  is  nll'd  with  slaughter,  and  o'erftoats, 

V     '  ,av  :. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  X. 

OVER-FLOW,  v.  }       Lat.  Fht-ere;     A.  S. 
Over-flow,  7i.  \  Flow- an,       afir-ftowan, 

Over-flo'wing,  n.  )  supcrfluere ;     Dut.  Ouer- 

vlv-l,,,  ,    tw.Of'rer-fli'da. 

To  flow  over)  to  move  as  water  over  the  brim, 
to  rise,  to  be  or  exist— in  an  excess  of  fulness,  in 
superfluity,  copiousness,  or  plenty,  to  be  full  or 
abundant,'  copious  or  plentiful — to  an  excess  ;  to 
abound. 

To  flow  over;  to  submerge,  to  inundate;  to 
run  or  spread  over. 

Thev  schulen  gye  vnto  youre  bosum  a  good  mesure  and 
wel  rilled,  and  shakun  togider  and  overfloii-iiiigi. 

Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  6. 
Here  cares  redouble ;  loue  doth  rise  and  rage  againe, 
And  oucrjlowes  with  swellyng  stormes  of  wrath. 

Surreg.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  IV. 
TTithin  that  wood  there  was  a  covert  glade, 

Foreby  a  narrow  foord,  to  them  well  knowne, 
Through  which  it  was  uneath  for  wight  to  wade, 
And  now  by  fortune  it  was  overflotvne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  m.  c.  5. 
Zeo.  A  kinde  ouerflow  of  kindnesse,  there  are  no  faces 
truer,  then  those  that  are  so  wash'd.  how  much  better  is  it 
to  weep  for  joy.  then  to  joy  at  weeping  ? 

Shakespeare.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  l.  sc.  I, 

Thy  nuerftnw  of  good,  conuerts  to  bad, 
And  thy 'abundant  goodnesse  shall  excuse 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  Sonne. 

Id.  Rich.  II.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
Nor  swelling  streames  of  that  god  snakie-pae'd, 
Which  bath  so  often  with  his  overflowing 
Thee  drenched.  Spenser.  Ruins  of  Rome. 

Poets,  that  lasting  marble  seek. 

Must  carve  in  Latin  or  in  Greek: 

lVc  write  in  sand,  our  language  grows, 

And  like  the  tide  our  work  o'erflow. 

Walter.  Of  English  Terse. 

Other  passions,  like  other  rivers,  are  most  liked,  when 
tin  v  caliulv  flow  within  their  wonted  banks;  but  of  seraphic 
love,  asof'Nilus.  the  very  inundations  might  be  desireable, 
and  his  ovei  tloivinr/:  make  him  the  more  welcome. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 

Nor  was  it  his  indigence  that  forced  him  to  make  the 
world,  therein-  to  make  new-  acquisitions;  hut  his  goodness, 
that  pressed  him  to  manifest,  and  to  impart  his  glory,  and 
the  goods,  which  he  so  occrftowingly  abounds  with. 

Id.  lb.  p.  2i0. 

OVER-FLU'TTER,  v.     To  flutter  over ;    to 

move  over,  as  any  thing  floating,  when  shaken  by 
the  wind. 

Already  this  hot  cock  in  hush  and  tree, 
In  field  and  tent  oerjinliers  his  next  hen ; 
He  asks  her  not  who  did  so  taste,  nor  when. 

Bonne.  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

OVER-FLY,  r.     A.S.  Ofer-fleon;  Dut.  Ouer- 

vlicghen,  supervolare,  to  fly  over. 

A  sailing  kite 

Can  scarce  o'erfty  them  in  a  day  and  night.— Dryden. 

OVER-FOXD.  \      Too  fond;    fond,   doating 
Over-fo'.ndly.    )  upon,  loving — to  an  excess. 
Lament  not  Eve,  but  patiently 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost :  nor  set  thy  heart, 


But  Donnegilda.  cruel,  crafty  dame, 
Great  Alias  mother,  over-fond  of  fame. 

Brooke.  Couslantia 
Perhaps,  lest  Israel  over-fondlii  led. 


OVER-FORCE.  Too  much,  too  great,  exces. 
sive— -force  or  violence. 

Then  Jason  ;  and  his  javelin  seem'd  to  take, 

But  t'ail'd  wit]  '-  d  above  his  back. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  Vlil. 

OVER- FRAUGHT.     Fraught  or  freighted  too 
much ;  freighted  or  laden  too  heavily. 
I  saw,  I  had  Love's  piunace  averfraught. 

Donne.  Air  $  Angtlt. 

OVER-FRE'EL  Y.  Too  freely ;  freely  or  libe- 
rally— to  an  excess. 

Though  we  may  easily  play  the  prodigals  in  parting  (ot-er- 
freclu)  with  our  gifts,  we  can  scarce  he  so  in  the  payment  of 
our  debts.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

OVER-FRE'QUENT.  Toofrequent ,•  repeated 
too  often,  or  too  many  times. 

Observ'd,  against  the  gravity  long  maintain'!! 
In  Italy,  (where  to  see  a  maid  uumasq'd 
Is  held' a  blemish!  to  be  over-frequent 
In  giving  or  receiving  visits. 

Beaum.ScFletch.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Acti.  8C.1. 

OVER-FRI'EZED.  Friezedover;  or  covered 
over  with  frieze. 

On  their  heddes  were  bonnettes  all  opened  at  the  iiii. 
quarters,  ouerfrysed  with  flat  gold  of  damaske. 


Hen.  rill. 


OVER-FRU'ITFUL.  Too  fruitful;  fruitful  OT 
productive — to  an  excess. 

It  had  formerly  been  said,  that  the  easiness  of  blank  verse 
renders  the  poet  too  luxuriant;  but  that  the  labour  of 
rhyme  bounds  and  circumscribes  an  -  n  i  -f,  uilful  fancy. 

Dryden.  Of  Dramalick  Poesie. 

OVER-FULL.  Too  full;  filled  or  laden— to 
an  excess. 


Shakespeare.  Mids.  Kight's  Dreame,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
OVER-GILD.    h.S.Ofer-gildan;  super-dcau- 
rare ;   Dut.  Oucr-galden  ,-  Gcr.  Uber-golden. 
To  gild  over  ,-  to  cover  over  with  gold. 
Of  siluere  wele  ouer-gi'.l.  R.  Brunne,  p.  1G7. 

It  was  oflaton  ouergylte.  Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  Till. 

•What  if  they  wold  Sr  I  shew  you,  that  thei  haue  sene  that 
the  pece  of  siluer  was  ouer  gitle. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  126. 

OVER-GIRDED.  Girded  or  girl,  too  much, 
too  closely ;  girded,  fastened,  bound,  constrained — 
to  an  excess. 

When  the  gentle  west  winds  shall  open  the  fruitful  bosom 

of  the  Karth.  thus  or,  ;--,//,,;',■,/  1 ,  v  \,n;r  imprisonment,  then 
the  flowers  put  forth  aiid  spring,  and  then  the  sun  shall 
scatter  the  mists,  and  thi  .e  tiller  shall 

root  up  all  that  burdens  the  soil  w.thout  thank  to  your 
bondage.— Milton.  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  li. 

OVER-GLAD.     Too  glad;  glad  or  cheerful, 

joyous  or  rejoicing — to  an  excess. 
But  whan  I  am  there,  as  she  is, 
Myn  pert,  as  I  you  saidc  er  this, 
Somtyine  of  liir  is  s 
And  sometyme  is  r. 


i  adradde, 
t  of  reule,  and  out  of  space.— Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  iv.' 
OVER-GLANCE,  ».    To  glance  over;  to  throw 
or  cast  the  eyes  oi-cr. 
Kalh.  I  will  ouerglance  the  superscript. 

Shakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Activ.  SC  2. 

OVER-GLIDE,  v.     To  glide  overt    to  move 

or  pass,  smoothly,  evenly,  and  steadily — orer. 

[That  sonne]  whose  glaunsing  light  the  cords  dyd  oucr~ 
glyde.—  Wyatl,  Ps.  02.    The  Auctor. 

OVER-GO,  v.  \      A. S.  Ofer.gnn ■  Dut.  Ouer- 
Over-went.       ]  gaen  ;    Sw.  Ofioer-ga,  transire, 
to  go  or  pass  over  ;  and  consequentially,  to  sur- 
pass, to  exceed,  to  excel. 

To  go  or  pass  over;  and  consequentially,  to  op- 
press or  tread  down,  to  weigh  down,  to  subject, 
to  subdue. 
The  erle  ansuerd  noulit.  he  letc  that  word  ouer-go, 
No  thing  thoron  he  thouht,  tille  vengeaunce  fclle  on  tho. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  220. 


.69. 

And  yet  thou  hast  this  comfort,  lo  parde, 
That  as  her  ioyes  moten  overgone. 
So  mote  her  sorrowes  passcn  everirhone. 

Chaucer.  Troil.  $  Cres.  b.i. 
But  Saul  let  it  oaergone, 

And  did  not  the  gods  heste.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

The  daies  whan  the  sonne  brent, 
A  large  cloude  hem  ouer  went.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 


Wherein  these  i 
nd    ouer  gne  theyr  in 
leuye  these  tliingea  all 


■  T.  More,   Workes,  p.  J  7S. 


Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 
Amint.  Forgive  what  I  have  done ; 
.For  I  am  so  ore-gone  with  injuries 
Unheard  of,  that  1  lose  consideration 
Of  what  I  ought  to  do. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  iii. 

OVER-  GORGED.        Gorged    too    much; 
gorged  or  glutted,  crammed  to  an  excess. 

Bv  diiiillish  policy  art  thou  grown  great, 
Ami  like  amlhlinus  .Svlla  „>,  r-gorg'd. 
With  gobbets  of  thy  mother-bleedinpr  heart. 

Shakespeare.  2  PI.  lien.  VI.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
To  turn  purveyor  to  an  overgnrg'd 
And  bloated  spider,  (ill  the  pamper'd  pest 
Is  made  familiar,  v.a'rlK-.  Ins  approach, 
Comes  at  his  call,  and  serves  Inni  for  a.  friend. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 

OVER-GRACE,  v.     To  grace  too  much;  to 
favour,  to  honour,  to  decorate  to  an  excess. 

But  that  you  think  to  overqracc  me  with 
The  r 
B, 

OVER-GRA'SSED.       Grassed   too    much; 
covered  or  grown  over  with  too  much  grass. 

For  they  bene  like  fowle  wagmoires  avergrast. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  September. 

OVER-GREAT.^       Dut.  Ouer - groot,    per- 
Over-gre'atness.  )  magnus. 
Too  great ;  great,  grown,  increased,  augmented, 
enlarged,  magnified,  aggrandized — to  an  excess. 


es  Prologue,  v.  16,1 10. 
Well,  though  my  folle  he  greater  then  my  fortune,  yet 

ouerareat  were  mine  vnconstancie,  if  fin  mine  owne  behalfe) 
1  should  compile  so  manie  sundrie  songs  and  sonets. 

Gascoigne.  To  the  Readers  generally. 
Which  kinde  of  behauiour  prouoked  their  rage  the  more, 


>:  -,)rra/i>n\  nf  Seleucus  brought  no  less  danger  tc 

f  the  new  kings  than  toil  of  Anti-onus  had  done. 

lialegli.  History  of  the  World,  b.  iv.  c.  5.  s.  5. 


Neither  was  there  ever  prince  bereaved  of  his  dependence 

by  liis  Councell  ;  except  where  there  bath  beene.  either  an 

overyteotue^e  in  one  counsellour,  or  an  overstriet  rniuOiiia- 

tionin  divers;  wliich  are  things  sonne  found,  and  iioipcn. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Counsell. 

OVER-GRE'EDY.  Too  greedy ;  greedy,hun- 
gering,  ravening  after — to  an  excess. 

While  he  is  so  nrer-geeer/:f  to  fix  a  name  of  ill  sound  upon 
another  note,  how  stupid  be  is  to  expose  himself  or  his  own 
friends  to  the  same  ignominy. 

Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smeclym?iuus. 

OVER-GROSS.  Ger.  Ubergross,— too  gross ; 
gross,  great,  coarse — to  excess. 


they  : 


f  the  stomach.—  Bacon.  Naturall  Historic, 


OVER-GROW,  v.  >      To  grow  over,  to  groio 
Over-growth.         )  too  much  or  too  large ;  to 

bud  or  germinate,  to  vegetate ;  to  increase,   to 

enlarge  to  an  excess. 
Then  may  I  compt  their  loue,  like  seed  that  soone  is 


OVE 


There  he  dies,  and  leaves  his  race 

Gi'i/ri/></  into  a  union,  and  now  grown 
Suspected  to  a  sequent  kitiLt  "bo  seeks 
To  top  their  over-growth,  as  inmate  guests 

Milton,     /'('.'fir//.:;-:  /,,  ../,    i>.  \ji. 


The  fortune,  in  being  the  first  in  an  invention,  or  in  a 

privilege,  doth  cause  some  times  a  wonderfuU  ova  growth  U 

rictus;  as  it  was  with  the  first  sugar  man  in  the  Canaries. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Riches. 

discovery,  if  the  orer- 

South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  4. 

OVER-HAILE.or)      To  hah  over,  to  draw 

Over-haul,  v.  )  over,   to  spread  over,   to 

spread  out  for  examination  ;  and,  consequentially, 

to  examine,  to  scrutinize. 

In  Drayton  it  seems  to  signify, — to  exhaust  or 
draw  forth,  (sc.)  the  wind,  the  breath. 
By  that,  the  welked  Phoebus  gan  availe 

Her  mantle  black  through  Heaven  eat)  orcrhaile. 

Spenser.  Sltepheurd's  Calender.  January. 
No  hunter  so  but  finds  the  breeding  of  the  west 
The  only  kind  of  hounds  fur  mouth,  and  nostril  best ; 
That  cold  doth  seldom  fret  nor  heat  dotli  over  hail. 

liraylon.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  3. 

O'VER-HAND.     Dut.  Ouer-hand ;  the  upper 
hand,  the  superiority. 


OVER-HA'NDLED.  Handled  too  much 
treated  of,  (in  talk  or  discourse,)  discoursed  of- 
too  much. 

Nay,  then,  quoth  Adon,  you  will  fall  again 


Shakespeare.  Vi 


. 


OVER-HANG,  v.     Dut.  Ouer-hangen,  super- 
pendere, — to  hang  over ;  to  impend  over. 


Wh 

Climbes  up  and  strives  to  take  it  with  his  hands. 
Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b. 

Look  o'er  thy  head,  Maximiau, 

Look  to  thy  terrour,  what  orer-funup  thee. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.  The  Prophetess,  Act  v 
Beside  a  poplar  that  o'erhangs  the  flood, 
On  the  green  turf  his  darts  couspicuous  stood. 


OVER-HA'PPY.      Too   happy,   enjoying  too 
much  happiness  or  felicity. 
Lord  !  would  men  let  me  alone, ' 

What  an  over-happy  one 

Should  I  think  myself  to  be, 
Mioht  I  in  this  desert  place, 
Which  most  men  by  their  voice  disgrace, 

Live  but  undisturb'd  and  free.— Cotton.  The  Retirement. 

OVER-HA'RDEN,  v.  \     Ger.  Uber-harten;  to 
Over-ha'rdt.  i  harden  too  much  ;  over- 

hardy,   (met.)  is— too  hardy;  firm,  bold,  daring, 
confident — to  an  excess. 
He  was  ouer  hardy,  the  Danes  he  gan  assaile. 

R.Brunne,  p.  23. 
In  youth  I  was  often  ouerhardie  to  put  my  name  in  bal- 
lance  of  doubtful  judgments. 

Gascaigne.   To  the  Reuerendc  Dcuines. 


OVER-HASTE.  "|  Dut.  Out 

Over-ha'sty.           I  properare, 

Over-ha'stily.        [  haste;  too  r 

Over-ha'stiness.  J  speed  or  s 


haestcn,  prse- 

-  too    much 

much,  too  great 

swiftness;  or — 

despatch. 

Over-hasty,    (met.)  —  having   the   feelings   or  i 
passions  too  quickly  excited ;   too  precipitate  or 
rash. 
Though  thou  to  loves  courte  pursewe, 
Yet  sit.  it  wel,  that  thou  eschewe, 
That  thou  the  courte  not  ouerhast. 
For  bo  thou  might  thy  tyme  wast.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 


For  it  hath  well  appeared,  &  wel  ben  proued  too,  that  tha 
spiritual  iudges  haue  yet  hitherto  in  arresting  for  heresy, 
right  wel  examined  and  eonsidereit  iyist  liollt  i lie  cause  and 
the  necessite,  and  haue  been  rather  therin  manye  tyraes  to 
slowe,  then  anye  time  ouerhastye. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1012. 

We  would  not  have  those  that  read  this  worke  of  Sylva 
Sylvartiui  account  it  strange,  or  thinke  that  it  is  an  over- 
haste,  that  we  have  set  down  particulars  untried. 

The  collection  went  not  through  tl 
there  was  hope  given  of  a  peaceabb 
many  that  were  not  over-hasli/  in  their  payment 
without  contributing  at  all.— Baker.  King  James, 

Manie  of  theN. 


ie,  §  525. 
whole  land,  by  reason 


. 10.1. 


pursuing  the  Englishe  ouerhastilie 
piucuic  men  own  ueatn. 

Holinshed.  The  Historic  of  England,  b.viii.  c.  10. 

To  give  him  aj\ice  not  to  march  away  over-hastily  frora 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  1.  a.  3. 

His  reply  was,  that  it  was  well  if  the  duke's  averhaslineu 

did  not  tuin  to  his  disadvantage— Iteresbo.  Mem.  p.  129. 

OVER-HEAD.       Over  or   above   the   head; 
being,  or  being  raised,  on  high,  aloft. 


st  with  fire. 
Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 
head,  a  flock  of  new  sprung  fowl 


While,  ov 
Hangs  in 
Dark'ning  the  sky  they  hover 

The  v, anion  sailors  with  a  fea 


Waller.  On  St.  James's  Park. 
OVER- HEAR,  v.     A.S.  Ofer-hyran. 
Perhaps,  to  hear  over,  (sc.   any   thing  behind 
which  a  listener  is  placed,)  or  to  hear  too  much, 
that  which  it  was  not  intended  should  be  heard  by 
the  party  hearing. 
Whilst  in  this  sort  bis  suit  he  amorously  preferr'd, 
Moylvennil  near  at  hand  the  north  wind  orer-heard. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  10. 
Oi'spiiiig  of  heav'n  and  earth,  and  all  earth's  lord, 
That  such  an  enemy  we  have,  who  seeks 
Our  ruin,  both  bj  tine  inform'd  1  learn, 
And  from  the  parting  angel  ieer-heard. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 
Perhaps  your  sentiment  is  right, 
Heav'n  grant  we  may  not  suffer  by't. 
For  should  friend  Davies  ouer  hear, 
He'll  publish  ours  another  year. 

Lloyd.  The  two  Rubrick  Posts. 

OVER-HEAT,  adj.  Healed  too  much  ;  heated, 
inflamed  to  an  excess.  See  Over-cold  for  an 
example  of  the  n.  from  Bacon. 

Ah  !  gracious  God  that  I  might  see 

A  time  when  it  were  dangerous  fur  me 

But  I  within  me  hear,  tikis  !  too  great  allays. 

Cowley.   Ode  upon  Verses  of  Lord  Broghill's. 

OVER-HE'AVY.     Too  heavy;  weighing  too 
much  ;  of  too  great  a  weight  or  burthen. 
And  as  for  such  beastes  as  would  not  come  home,  if  they 

be  not  ouerheaii'j  they  may  heare  llieiin  home,  and  those 
that  be  to  hearty  to  be  boren  home,  tye  ropes  to  theyr  tailes 
and  draw  them  home.— Sir  T.More.   Workes,  p.  993. 


OVER-HELE,  v.     A.  S.  Ofer  hel-an,  operire. 

To  hele  or  heal, — i.  e.  to  cover  over. 
Dost  thou  not  know  me  '.  I  too  well  know  thee, 
By  thy  rude  voice,  that  doth  so  hoarsely  blow ; 
Thy  haire,  thy  beard,  thy  wings,  ^re-niCd  with  snow 

B.Jonson.  Masques.   Twelfth  Night,  (1G08.) 

OVER-HEND,  v.     To  overtake,  (qv.)  to  cap- 
ture  after  pursuit, — to  reach  or  come  up  to. 
There,  whilst  thy  entring  tb'  one  did  tit'  other  stay. 

The  hindmost  in  the  gate  be  overhent. 
And,  as  he  pressed  in,  him  there  did  slay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  10. 

OVER-HIGH.  }       Too    high  ;    raised,    lofty, 
Over-hi'ghly.    j  lifted  up,  elevated,  exalted  to 
an  excessive  degree  or  distance. 

See  Over-low  for  an  example  from  Chaucer. 
For  their  ambition,  looking  over-high, 
Could  in  no  measure  aptly  understand 
Upon  their  heads  the  danger  that  they  drew, 
Whose  force,  too  soon,  tiny  and  thou"  notion  knew. 

Drayton.   The  Miseries  „j  liiieiu  Margaret. 


OVER- HIP,   V.      To  hop  over,  to  skip,  leap, 

, — to  pass  over,  to  omit. 


ir  jump 
Oure  kyng  Sir  Edward  01 

irons  was  hard 


r  litille  he  gaf, 
mcr-hipped  tham  ouei 


For  by  his  will  he  [Couetise]  wold  enhracc 

All  tliat  tliis  wide  worlde  beclippetb. 

But  eaer  he  somwhat  ottcrhippeth.—Gower.  Con.  A.  t>.  T. 

Now  seyng  he  had  oeeasion  to  make  mention  of  the  dead 
and  ,n.ike  nut  one  word  of  purgatory,  it  is  pi   y. 
that  he  knew  nothvog  of  it  c-r  els  was  hee  very  negligent  to 
ouerhyppe  it.— Frylh.   Workes,  p.  17. 

I  wyll  here  ouerhyp  many  noble  prophetcs,  as  puttynge 

the, mil-!  ill  God  set  nan  '     "I  tetanies. 

Vdal.  Hebrues,  c.  II. 

OVER-JE'ALOUS.     Too  jealous ;  jealous,  en- 
vious, suspicious — to  an  excess. 
Genius  self  center'd  feels  alone 
That  merit  he  esteems  his  own, 
And  cold,  o'er-jealous  and  severe, 
Hates,  like  a  Turk,  a  brother  max.— Lloyd.  The  Whim. 

OVER-JOY,  v.  \      To  joy,  enjoy,    or   rejoice 
Overjo'y,  h.        S  t0°  much ;  to  be  pleased,  or 
delighted,  or  gladdened — to  an  excess. 

The  Naiads  and  the  Nymphs  extremely  orerjoy'd,  \ 
And  on  the  winding  banks  all  busily  employ'd, 
Upon  this  Joyful  day,  some  ' 


Soy.  They  durst  r 


I  sinke,  being  ouerladen  with 

d  iu,  and  so  drowned  them  all. 

Slow.  Hen.  I.  an.  1120. 


OVER-LARGE. 

Over-lVkc.eness. 
For  as  for  doyng  our  n 


the  Hi" • 

OVER-LASH 


glibour  good,  and  also  the  v.  rl  in?. 
lecessitie,  the  necessitie  may  be  suche  that 
uyeth  it  not.  But  whoso  do  interprete  his 
iii(j.',  or  differe.  Jcc. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  373. 
of  chronical  distempers  are  (first)  viscidity  in 
leoeer-Zar^enejsof  theirconstituent  particles. 
Cheyne.  On  Health,  c.  2. 


SH,  v.  ~\      To 
so,  n.     Vfar; 

NGLY.      J    OUt.t 


But  blest  themselves,  and  the  strange  means  that  had 
Made  him  a  Christian  in  this  over-joy. 

Beaum.  $  I- letch.  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

OVER-JUST.     Too^ksC;  just  to  excess,  too 

scrupulously,  strictly  observant  of  the  law. 
Who  [God]  evermore  approves  and  more  accepts 
(Best  pleas'd  with  humble  and  lilial  submission) 
Him  who  imploring  mercy  sues  for  life, 
Then  who  self-rLoouu  ;  cli<>o-es  death  as  due, 

Which  argues  over-jus!,  and  sell"  displeas'd 
Tor  self-olieuce,  mure  than  ior  tiod  offended. 

Hilton.  Samson  Ayomsics. 

OVER-KIND.   >     Too  kind ;  kind,  benevolent, 
Over-ki'ndness.  )  beneficent— to  an  excess.   __ 

Cam.  Sicilia  cannot  shew  himself  oner. Kind  to  Bohemia: 
they  were  traynd  together 

re.oted  betwixt  them  then 


Shakespeare. 


liter's  Tale,  Act  i.  sc. 


Clan.  O  noble  sir  ! 


To  lash  too  much,  too 
to  let  loose,  to  throw 
Overla'shingly.  J  out,  to  cast  out — toexcess; 
to  throw  out  (jaeta'-e)  boastingly,  tauntingly, 
vainlv,  ostentatiously,  arrogantly ;  to  boast,  to 
vaunt,  to  brag,  to  arrogate  too  much. 

A  nationall  church  is  setled  in  the  orderly  regiment  of 
certainc  grave  overseers,  rilling  under  one  acknowledged 
soveraign,  by  wholsome  and  unquestionable  laws,  and  by 
these  laws  punishable,  if  they  over-lash,  &c. 
Bp.  Hall.  Answer  to  the  Vindication  of  Snleclymnuus,  s.  1. 
In  a  desire  to  stand  but  so  right  as  I  am,  in  all  honest 
iudgementes,  I  haue  made  this  speedy  and  true  apologie: 
beseeching  all  readers  in  the  fcare  of  God  (before  whose 
barrc  nee  shall  once  give  an  account  of  all  our  on  rlarhtii  ;s 
to  Judge  wisely,  and  uprightly  of  what  I  have  written. 

Id.  The  Old  Religion  advocated.  To  the  Header. 
Although  I  he  far  from  their  opinion  who  write  too  uier- 
i.hino'n.  that  the  Arabian  tongue  is  in  use  in  two  third 
arts  of  the  inhabited  world,  yet  I  find  that  it  extendeth 
here  the  religion  of  Mahomet  is  professed. 

Brerewood.  Enquiries  touching  Languages 
i  I  f  we  should  say,  that  we  are  not  accountable  for  every 
vperhohenl  ela  h  or  thaui-h  occurring  in  the  fathers,  i' 
eiiig  well  known,  that  they  in  their  encomia-air  -pooches 
-  oratours  are  wont,  followine  i  lie  heat  and  gaiety  of  fancy. 
o  .-omctimes  oievlinh]  we  should  have  the  pattern  of  their 


greatest 


i  to  n 


OVE 

OVER-LEA'RNEDNESS.  Excessive  fcanu 
edness  or  knowledge. 

hich  a  man  may  wonder  at  these  learned  criticks 
over-lmrnidneue:  and  what  ropes  of  sand  they  make  with 
their  kiude  of  intelligencing  knowledge.  ... 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xui. 

OVER-LEATHER,  i.e.  the  upper  leather. 
Sw.  Ofu-cr-laeder. 

Nay,  sometime  more  feete  then  shooes,  or  such  shooes  as 
niv  ties  looke  through  the  oner-leather. 

Shakespeare.  Taming  the  Shrew,  Ind.  2 

OVER-LE'AVEN,  v.  To  leaven,  or  raise,  or 
swell  out  too  much  ;  to  intermix  too  much  of  a 
leavenintj  substance,  too  much  of  a  substance  or 
less  punt;  ;  to  intermix,  to  imbue  too  much. 

You  grow  not  mad  withall :  I  love  your  spirit. 

You  are  not  over-lcavend  with  your  fortune. 

B.  Jonson.   The  Fox,  Act  V.  SC.  6. 

Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'erleavets 

The  term  of  plausive  manners. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  l.  sc.  4. 

OVER-LICK,  v.     To  lick  over;    to  pass  the 
tongue,  to  rub  the  tongue  over. 
Th»  w„r«,t  [of  his  verses]  he  wild  in  couert  scrole  to  lurke 
his  Bookl. 


OVER-LIGHT, 
a  liijht. 


An  excessive  light,  too  great 


that  an  over-light  maketh  the  eyes  dazel! ; 
perpetual  looking  against  the  sunne  would 
use  blinduesse.— Bacon.  Xaturall  Historic,  5  871. 

OVER-LI'NKED,  i.e.   linked  or  fastened  by 
ver  the  other. 


One  day  about  3  of  the  clocke.  beginning 
rails,  with  the 
f  many  barges, 


.1. 

OVER-KNO'WING.  Too  knowing  or  cunning ; 
too  full  of  knowledge,  cunning,  subtilty. 

(To  summe  up  all)  the  heart  of  man  is  wholly  set  upon 

cozenage;    the   understanding  oin-hnoiviiio.  mis-knowing, 

dissembling;  the  will  pretending,  and  inclining  mntratily. 

Bp.Hall.  The  Great  Impost,  r. 

OVER-LA'BOUR,  t>.  To  labour  too  much ;  to 
labour,  to  work,  to  toil — to  an  excess:  and.  con- 
sequentially, to  weary  or  fatigue. 

There  muste  the  wycked  ceasse  frorr  their  tyrannye,  there 
cuche  as  are  ourlaboured  be  at  reste.— .BiWe,  1551.  Job,  c.3. 

They  roust  pick  me  out  with  shackles  tir'd, 
And  over-labour', [.  at  tie  ir  pablick  mill, 
To  make  them  sport  with  bliud  activity? 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 
Press'd  by  fresh  forces,  her  o'erlabourd  train 
Shall  quit  the  ships,  and  Greece  respire  again. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

OVER-LA'DEN.  Dut.  Ouer-laeden,  degra- 
vare,  supra  vires  onerare. 

Laden  or  loaded  too  much  ;  having  too  great  a 
burthen  put  on  or  imposed;  and,  consequentially, 
weighed  down,  borne  down. 


"  Alas  1"  she  saith,  "  that  ever  I  was  yshapc. 

To  wed  a  milksop,  or  a  coward  ape, 

That  wol  ben  ,,eei  loddc  with  euery  wight 

Thou  daist  not  stonden  by  thy  wines  right." 

Id.   The  Monkcs  Prologue,  v.  1: 

And  Yagao  shut  the  chamber  dores  and  wente  hys  wave,  I 
fur  the\  were  all  oncrlnd.cn  wyth  wyne. 

Bible,  la.,],  Jmr.ih.  CIS. 

Moreouer  they  neuer  vnderstode  that  saying  of  hys  death 
because  theyr  hartes  w,  re  all  way  lieanie  ami  ollerlade  with 
earthly  thoughtes  —  Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  260. 


Barrow.  Pupil  Supremacy. 
OVER-LA'TEST.    Much  too  late,  very  much 
too  late;  delayed  by  far  too  long. 

[That]  it,  is  such  an  act  as  can  scarce  be  expiated  with 
floods  of  ovcrlatest  teares. 

Bp.  Hall.  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  s.  1. 

OVER-LAY,  t>.  )      A.  S.    Ofer-lkgan ;    Dut. 

Overla'ying,  ti.  J>  Ouer-legghen;  Ger.  Uber- 
Icgen,  superjacere,  superponere.  .. 

To  lag  over;  and,  consequentially,  to  cover; 
to  lai/  too  heavily  upon  ;  to  oppress,  to  crush,  to 
smother. 

And  tokenes  schulen  he  in  the  sunne  and  the  moone  and 
in  the  starres ;  and  in  the  erthe  overleiyngc  of  folkis.  [Prcs- 
sura  gentium.]— Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  21. 

Wei  the  hoter  is  the  fire,  that  with  ashen  it  is  oucrlein. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Lone.  b.  iii. 

Full  ofte  er  this  it  hath  be  seine 

The  comen  people  Is  ouerleyne, 

And  hath  the  kynges  synne  abought, 
""  though  the  people  agilte  r 


Gou 


Con.  A.  b.  vii. 
whyche  stoode 


bridge  mad< 
ther  with  two  roightit 
.  pt.  ii.  p.  77. 


Cesar  perceyuing  that  the  seuenth  legii 
by  him  was  likewise  sore  ouerlaide  by  the  enemy. 

Goldinge.  Ctesar,  fol.  60. 

The  Gauntoyse  desyred  to  haue  peace,  they  were  so  over- 
layd  by  the  warre.— Berncrs.  Froissurt.  Cron.  vol.  ii.  c.  17. 

And  the  sockets  for  the  pillars  were  of  brasse,  the  hooks 
of  the  pillars  and  their  fillets  of  silver  and  the  oveiluijing 
of  their  chapiters  of  silver,  and  all  the  pillars  of  the  court 
were  filleted  with  silver. — Bible.  Exodus,  xxxviii.  17. 

And  then  the  horse-haire  plume,  with  which  he  was  so 

Nodded  so  horribly,  he  cling'el  backe  to  his  nurse  and 
cride.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi. 

The  folding  gates  a  dazzling  light  display 'd 
With  pomp  of  various  architrave  ouerlaid. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XX. 

OVER-LEAP,  v.     A.  S.  Ofer  hleapan. 

To  leap  over,  to  jump  or  spring  over. 
For  a  cat  of  a  court,  cam  whanne  hym  lykyde 
And  overleep  hem  lygtliche.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  0. 


■And, 


/   ,;>',!  all  bound 
MiUjn.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 


At  one  slight  bound 

Of  hill  or  highest  Wl 

Lights  on  his  feet. 

Freed  from  his  keepers,  thus,  with  broken  reins, 

The  wanton  courser  prances  o'er  the  plains  : 

Or  in  the  piide  of  youth  o'er  leaps  the  mounds. 

/'      ',       Virgil.  .Ends,  b, 


—Hacklliyt.  Voy 

OVER-LIVE,  P.  \      A.  S.   Ofer-libban  ■ _Ger. 

Over-li'ver.  S  Uber - leben  ;    Sw.   Ojwcr- 

lefwa ;  supervivere,  superstes  esse. 

To  live  more  than,  more  years  than,  to  a  greater 
age  than,  another ;  to  survive. 

And  thus  they  live  unto  hir  lives  ende 

In  parfit  Joye,  and  Jesu  Crist  us  sende 

Husboudes  meke  and  yunee,  aoO.  fressh  a-bed, 

And  grace  to  ^l^^^/J^,^  TalC:  v.  6S42. 

And  Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the  dayes  of  Josua,  and  all 
the  daies  of  the  elders  that  ouerliued  Josua,  and  which  had 
seen  al  the  workes  of  the  Lord  that  he  had  done  to  Israel. 

Bible,  1551.  Joshua,  c.  24. 

She  and  her  husband  thought  to  leue  [Prince  Edward  her 
Sonne]  bothe  onerlijuer  of  their  progeny?,  and  also  of  their 
kyngdome.—  Hall.  Edw.1V.  an.  10. 

A  fewe  of  vs  ouely  remain  that  haue  ouerliued,  as  I  may 
sav,  not  only  others/but  also  ourselues. 

Saeile.  Tacitus,  p.  1S4.  Life  of  Agricola. 

Hereupon  a  peace  was  concluded,  which  was  published  a 


And  if  it  chanced  anie  of  them  to  riepait  this  life,  the 
ouerliners  should  persist  therein,  vntill  the  time  that  they 

had  brought  their  purpose  to  some  good  effect. 

Holinshed.  Rich.  II.  an.  13S3. 

OVER-LOAD,  v.  To  load  or  lade  too  much  ; 
to  put  on  or  impose  too  great,  too  heavy  a  bur- 
then ;  to  over-burthen. 

And  if  I  have  forgotten  any  arte. 

Which  hath  bene  taught,  'O  c\.tcised  there, 

I'rav  you  to  God.  the  good  be  not  abusde. 

With  glorious  shewe,  of  overtoiling  skill. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glas. 

OVER-LONG.     Dut.  Ouer-lang,  prolongus. 

Too  loin/ ;  lengthened,  prolonged,  too  much,  too 
far. 

It  resembleth  to  those  flieng  flics  that  we  clepen  bees,  that 
after  that  he  hath  shedde  his  agreeable  honnyes,  he  lluth 
away,  and  .stingelh  the  hens  ol  h- in  that  lien  smitten  with 
bitinge  ot":rlonge  holdcn.  [Ximis  tenaei  uiorsll.] 

Chaucer.  Boecius.  b.  vi. 

And  all  these  thynges  we  haue  in  holy  saintes  Hues  so 

many  exauniples,  that  it  were  oner  long  to  rehearse  them. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  369. 

Both  the  parties  wallowing  oner  long  in  the  stinking  puddle 
of  adulterie,  suspicion  began  to  creepe  in  f 
brains.— i Holinshed.   The  Description  of  Ireland, 


OVE 
OVER-LOOK,  v.  \     To  look  over;  to  super- 
Overlo'oker.  )  vise,  to  survey,  to  inspect, 

to  superintend.     See  Oversee. 

To  look  over,   to   pass   over  in  looking  :    and, 
consequentially,  not  to  see ;    and  hence,  to  dis- 
regard, to  neglect,  to  omit. 
Whan  I  had  red  this  tale  wele, 
And  overlooked  it  every  dele, 

Me  thought  wonder  if  it  were  so.— Chaucer.  Dreame. 
Me  thinketh  by  right,  soche  people  should  haue  no  mai6- 
mer  none  of  thy  seruantes. 
Id.    The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 


He.  having  overlook!  their  pas  at  ease, 
Gan  at  the  length  them  to  rebuke  againe, 
That  no  good  trade  of  life  did  enteitaine, 
But  lost  their  time  in  wandring  loose  abroad. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
Our  syens,  put  in  wilde  and  sauage  stock, 
Spirt  vp  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds, 
Aud  ouer-looke  their  grafters  ? 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
Mo.  His  sole  childe  my  lord,  and  bequeathed  to  my  ouer- 
looking.—Id.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

He  said  no  more  ;  but  crown'd  a  bowl,  unhid: 

;i  .,  :."i  a  ■:..   I'-'-,  it-  ■  .  'a  ih>'  >ni 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

Where  the  eye  is  emboldened  with  the  encouraging  view 
of  some  vast  enjoyment  pressing  close  upon  the  heels  of  a 
pii  .rn<  suffering,  it  diffuses  such  a  noble  bravery  and  courage 
into  .'ill  the  faculties,  both  of  soul  and  body,  as  makes  them 
orcrlooh  all  dangers;  and  by  overlooking,  conquer  aud  get 
above  them.—  South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  5. 

OVER-LOOP.  Spoken  contractedly  orlop. 
Skinner  derives  from  Dut.  Over-loopen,  (over- 
leap,) percurrere,  pertransire,  supercurrere,  to  run 
or  pass  over  by  running  ;  and  calls  it — the  flooring 
(contabulatioj  between  the  hold  and  the  hatches. 

In  extremity  we  carry  our  ordnance  better  than  we  were 
wont,  because  our  nether  overlooks  are  raised  commonly 
from  the  water;  to  wit,  between  the  lower  part  of  the  port 
and  the  sea. — Ralegh. 

OVER-LOVE,  v.  To  love  too  much ;  to  love, 
to  delight  in,  be  pleased  or  gratified  with — to  an 


How  should  wee  scome  to  think  that  an  heathen  man 
should  laugh  either  at  our  ignorance  or  impotence?  igno- 
rance, it  we  tin  in  .'lil  ti ")  In  ^W.v  i  if  ear  [lil  v  things;  impotence, 
if  we, me, -/ma,/ the  in.— lip.  flat!.  Epist.  10.  Dec.  2. 


And  as  ye  love  r 


:  friend  in  this,  pray  leave  t 


.  $■  Fleleh.   Valen 


lue  as  to  over-love 
laid,   dejected, 


OVER-LOW.     Too  low 
or  depressed. 
Thou  byndest  the  elements,  that  the  fyre,  that  is  purest, 

Boecius,  b.  iii. 

OVER-LU'SCIOUS.     Too  luscious,  exceed- 


swivt  (o  (lie  utmost  excess. 


of  sugar,  or  in  syrrup  of  v 


And  the  third  houre  of  drowsie  morning  nam'd, 
Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soule, 
The  confident  ami  .sas--/as/m  French, 
Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Ch.  4. 

O'VER-LY.  )      A.S.  Ofer-lice,  carelessly,  su- 
O'vehliness.  )  perficially,    negligently,   overly, 

Superficial,  careless,  neglectful,  contemptuous, 
supercilious. 
Thus  took  he  purpose  law's  cvafi  *.o  sue, 
Andthoughl  ha  would  wall, an  privily, 
First  for  to  hide  his  desire  in  metre 
From  everie  wight  iuorne,  al  overly. 

Chaucer,   Troyl.  $  Crcs, 


And  therefore  no  marvaile  if  they  abate  contrition,  by 
acquiring  oucly  a  sufficient  and  enough,  a  kinde  of  overly 
desire  to  serve  God  anew. 

Mountayu.  Appeale  to  Ccesar,  c.  36. 


So  I  have  seen  friends  u; 

pan  over/in, -.<e  slialigo  ; 
ancc.—Bp.Hall.    The  Ar 


>n  neglect  of  duty  grow  overlij : 
ipon  strangenesse  to  utter  de- 
<>/  Divine  Meditation. 


The  life  and  soule  of  it  [gentility]  is  in  noble  an. I  Miliums 
disposition,  in  pallantncss  of  spirit  without  hautinesso. 
without  insolence,  without  scornful!  overliness  :  shortly,  in 
generous  qualities,  carriage,  actions.— Id.  Epist.  6.  Dec.  6. 

OVER-MA'GNIFYING.  \      Magnifying    too 

Over-mu'ltiplving.  )   much  ;    enlarging, 

amplifying,  aggrandizing — to  excess. 

Multiplying  too  much;  multiplying,  repeating 
the  number  too  often,  too  frequently. 

Our  Romanists  c\ceei!  tins  way,  in  their  devotions  to  Hie 

cross;   both  ill  ..mm  -n/iit'ij'li/rnn  and  in  car/'  ama/m'm/  a,;  al   n 

Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  Phil.  iii.  18,  19. 

OVER-MA'LAPERT.  Too  malaperts  perl, 
saucy — to  a  great  excess. 

Some  of  them  may  6eeme  to  be  oversharpe  and  virulent 
against  players,  playcs,  aud  play-haunters;  others  of  them 

may  be  construed  tube  etasos"/. m/  ami  censorious. 

Prynne.  Hislrio-Maslix,  Pref. 

OVER-MA'NNER.  Above  measure;  supra 
moclum  ,■  in  Wiclif, — secundum  exuperantiam. 


r  maner  we  weren  greued  ouer-vnigtil, 

1  that  it  anoiede  us  ghe  [ctiam]  to  lyuc. 

Wiclif. 


OVER-MARCH,  v.  To  march  too  far;  until 
tired  or  weary. 

The  Prince  his  horse  were  over-march!,  and  the  foot 
beaten  off  their  legs  by  long  marches. 

Baker.  Charles  I.  an.  1643. 

OVER-MA' STER,  v.  Ger.  Uber-meistern  ,• 
Sw.  Oofwcr-maestra. 

To  gain  the  mastery,  greater  power,  superiority 
over  ;  to  oucrpower. 

So  shall  neucr  any  mannes  tale  nor  ye  tale  of  a  thousand 
against  one,  emmmmmv/,  r  Ihal  inwanl  inncmn  of  God,  as  long 
as  the  wyll  of  the  man  will  continue  styll  wyth  God  in 
cleuyng  to  the  fayth.—  Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  696. 

Rut  sorrow  and  pity  in  a  weak  and  over-master \l  enemy, 

is  iocik'd  upon  mi  nllicrwise  than  as  Hie  ashes  of  his  reveinm 
burnt  out  upon  ilsell  —Milton.  An  A. nicer  !<•  Etl.mt  Basilike. 


■  himself  doth  ^ 


the  Gauls  complained  0 
norance  in  the  art  of  war.  and  that  their  owl 
,  arai-ams/i av,/  bv  the  skill  of  their  enemies. 
Ralegh,  History  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  1.  s.  1 


OVER- MATCH,  v.  )       To   be   more   than   a 
Overma'tcii,  n.  )  match,  more  than  equal ; 

consequentially, — to  be  superior  to,  too  powerful ; 

to  overpower. 

That  were  able  in  writing  to  much  more  the  oner  malche 

them,  if  they  waul.  I  a  w  alia  ami  pra.a  and  take  the  penile  irr 

The  men  of  Essex-  ore,  -mnlcli'd  by  none. 
Under  Queen  Helen's  iniacTc  marching  down. 

Drayton.   The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

England,  though  fane  lesse  in  territory  and  population 
[than  France]  hath  hemic    nevcrth class. -1  an  overmatch. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Kingdomes  &  Estates. 

All  his  party,  when  the  strength  of  the  t\ 

was  jnip'e.l  by  the  pr.ipartiou  of   their  Hint's 
was  imjuir  \)ugna,  and  that  t 


u. leal  it 


;  chief  was  orn -mulched. 
Dryden.  JEr.eis,  Ded. 
A  writer  with   a  weak  head,  and  a  corrupt  heart,  is  an 

ocer-mrilrh  for  any  sinala  pen  ;  like  a  hireling  Ja.lc.  dull  ami 

viem  11s.  1 1  anile  able  to  stir,  vet  offering  at  cwciv  turn  to  kiek. 

Swift.  The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs. 

OVER-ME'ASURE,  v.  )    To  measure  or  mete, 
Over-me'asure,  n.  (  or  calculate  or  com- 

pute the  measure  too  largely,  too  greatly,  too  ex- 
tensively. 

To  the  end,  that  neither  by  over  measuring  their  forces, 
they  leese  theln.M  Ives  in  vaine  eoiterp rises,  1101  011  the  other 
side,  by  undervaluing  them,  time'  descend  to  !'.  aretnll  au.l 
pusillanimous  caunsells.—  Uncoil.  7e's.v.  K ini/nonies  \  Estates. 

OVER-MEEK.      See  Over-fierce. 


OVEIi-MK'RIT.      kxoessh 


or  desert. 


First,  an  mi, a ■■merit,  una. !<■  against  hiiii  I'm  r. mueliienl 
merit,  vntowhi.  I.  reimal  may  easily  reach,  doth  best  with 
Kings.— Bactni,  Hen.  I'll.  p.  133. 


OVER-ME'RRY.  \      Too  merry,    merry  at 
Over-sie'rrily.       )  mirthful, glad,  joyous,  care- 
less — to  excess. 


Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Loue\ 
He  in  to  counsell  them  ;  haply  my  presence 

May  well  abate  tile  oi.ev-iui-rrie  splene, 

Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extreanies. 

Shakespeare.   Taming  the  Shrew,  Ind.  1. 

OVER-MI'CKLE.  A.  S.  Ofer-micel,  over- 
much,  (qv. ) 

Too  much  ;  in  too  great  a  degree. 
For  whan  they  sufTren  uvenmtehcl  the  wronges  and  vila- 
nres  to  be  don,  withouten   punishing,   they   eompne  not  a 
man  all  only  for  to  do  newc  wrongs,  hut  they  commaunden 
it. — Chaucer.   The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

OVER-MIGHT.  Over  or  above  our  might, 
strength,  or  power.     See  Over-manner. 

OVER-MO'DEST.  >       Too   modest;    modest, 
Over-mo'destly.       J  bashful,  diffident  —  to  an 
excess. 

It  is  the  courtier's  rule,  that  overmodesl  suitors  seldomo 
speed.  Beloved,  we  must  follow  the  same  rule  in  the  Court 
of  Heaven. — Hale.  Bern.  Ser.  Luke,  xviii.  1. 

[The  Romans]  were  doubtful  how  to  order  the  matter  in 
such  wise  as  they  might  neither  too  rudely,  like  boisterous 
Gallo  Greeks,  pretend  only  the  goodness  of  their  swords; 
noryetaver-modeslty,  to  retain  among  the  Greek3an  opinion 
of  their  pistil  e,  foriioai  Die  occasion  of  making  themselves 
great.—  italegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  a.  V.  c.  5.  s.  4. 


somewhat  extinguish  the  heat.— Bacon.  Nat. Historic,  §  706. 
OVER-MORE.  )  More  to  excess,  beyond  or 
O'vekmost.  I  in  comparison  with  some  thing 

else.  In  Chaucer,  equivalent  to  moreover,  (qv.) 
Over-most, — uppermost,  topmost. 

And  evermore  clisl  lavneel  with  sicknesse, 
Besides  all  Ibis  ha  was  fall  grevously, 
For  vpon  him  he  had  an  hote  accesse, 
That  day  by  day  him  shooke  most  piteously. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 
This  palle  is  worne  vpon  this  vestyment,  ouermosl  of  all, 
whan  an  aicliobi  :  a  hoppe  scnecth  his  masse. 

Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  221. 

OVER-MO'RROW.     The  day  more  than,  be- 
yond  or  following,  to-morrow. 
Vp  Sara,  let  vs  make  our  prayer  vnto  God  to  daye,  lo 

mnriowe,  anil  on,  rvmn.ivc  :  ten-  these  line-  limbics  well  we 
reconcyle  our  seines  with  Coi.-Bible,  1551.  Tobiah,  c.  8. 

OVER-MUCH,  adj.  }       Too  much ;  exceeding 
Overmc'ch,  ad.  >  or  excessive  ;  supcrflu- 

Overmc'cuness.         J  ous,  superabundant. 


Thou  SiKmt  t 


Ithei 


But  still  beware  of  overmuch  resort, 

For  that  peraucnluic  spilleth  all  thy  sport. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Loue, 

Of  this,  or  other  money,  none  was  given  to  Scipio  ;  neither 
was  he  allowed  to  make  press  of  soldiers  for  his  African 
vnva.'c  ;  neither  ili.l  1.  ■  overmuch  labour  to  obtain  it. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  3.  s.  18. 

There  are  words  that  doe  as  much  raise  a  style,  as  others 
can  depresse  it.  Supcllation  ami  over-mnel/en,  sc  amplifies. 
It  may  be  above  faith,  but  never  above  a  meane. 


Flo  thou  hilt  t 
Of  Wisdom,  s 
Dismiss  ma  1 
Ily  atlributin 


when  mast  than  need'st  her  nigh, 

;  than  thyself  perceavs't. 

Millon.  Paradise  Lost,  1 


Our  palates  grow  info  a  reli-h  and  liking  oft 
ami  cool.cn'  which  he  custom  they  are  set  to;  an  over-much 
rise  of  salt,"  hesiiles  it  occasions  thirst  and  ever-much  drink- 
ion  the  body. 

Locke.  Of  Education,  s.  14. 


ng,  has  other  ill  el 

OVER-MU'LTIPLYING.     See  Over-ma 


OVER-MU'LTITUDE,  v.    To  exceed  or  sur- 
pass in  multitude  or  number. 


OVE 

OVER-NAME,  v.  To  name  over;  speak,  read, 
or  call  the  names  over. 

Por.  I  pray  thee  ouer-na me  them,  and  as  thou  namesl  them, 
I  will  describe  them,  and  according  10  my  description,  leuell 
at  my  affection. — Shakes.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

OVER-NICE,  adj.  Too  nice;  nice,  delicate, 
fastidious — to  an  excess. 

Away  with  such  over-nice  and  curious  companions  (quoth 
he  againe.)— Bp.  Hall.  Noah's  Dove. 

Poets,  I  grant,  to  rise,  must  fawn  ; 

Thev  know  great  ears  are  over-nice, 

And  never  shock  their  patron's  vice.— Gay,  Fable  4.  pt.  ii. 

OVER-NIGHT.     Over-noon  ( A. S.  Ofer-non ) 
is  the  part  of  the  day  when  noon  is  over,  or  past; 
afternoon,  qfer-tide,  is  the  part  of  the  day  when 
ofer-non  is  past ;  the  evening ;  and  ofer-nilU,  the 
time  when  evening  is  past ;  when  night  has  begun 
or  commenced ;  while  night  is  and  before  dawn 
begins. 
Thou  shalt  gone  overnight,  and  that  hlive, 
Unto  Deiphebus'  house,  as  thee  to  play, 
Thy  maladie  away  the  bet  to  driue, 
For  which  thou  seemeth  sicke. 

Chaucer.  Trey).  $  Cres.  b.  iii. 
Men  having  quaft 

are  friendly  overnight ; 
In  dawning  drie 

a  man  to  man  a  spright.—  Titrbei  vile.  Of  Dronkennesic. 
Then  remayned  the  chapmen  and  marchauntes  once  or 
twyce  oaernyghlc  without   Jerusalem  with  all  maner  of 
wares.— Bible,  1551.  IAAn,cll. 

OVER-NI'PPING.  Too  nipping;  nipping  or 
pinching  to  an  excess. 

And  albeit  their  wether  were  bitter  and  ouernippfng,  and 
no  small  parcell  of  the  water  were  congelcd  with  frost,  yet 
the  earle  and  '  ' 


In  rehearsing  the  adventures  which  he  hath  had  in  his 
green  and  youthful  years,  the  pains  that  he  hath  indured, 
and  the  perils  that  he  hath  over-passed,  we  perceive  not 
how  the  time  passeth  away. 

North.  Plutarch,  Amiot  to  the  Headers. 

rj"uie~tnTthi«l  ' 

Full  little  know'st  thou  l 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  ii. 
He.  and  his  partners  in  the  vision  too, 
Fell  on  their  faces  at  its  awful  view; 
Nor  durst  look  up,  till  Jesus,  at  the  last, 
Came  to,  and  rais'd  them,  when  'twas  overpast. 

Byrom.  Remarks  on  Dr.  Middlelon. 

OVER- PAY,  v.     To  pay  over  and  above,  (sc.) 
the  value ;    to  satisfy  or  give  satisfaction  or  re- 
compense for  over  and  above,  (sc.)  the  value  of 
the  thing  purchased,  or  bought,  or  gained. 
Eel,  Take  this  purse  of  gold, 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  helpe  thus  fane, 

Whicn  r  will  ouer-pay,  and  pay  againe 


Well  I 


■  Ends  Well,  Act  iii. 


OVER-NOISE,  v.     To  make  too  much  , 
to  quell,  suppress,  or  subdue  by  noise. 
No  tide  of  wine  would  drown  your  cares, 
No  mirth  or  music  over-noise  your  fears. 

Cowley.  Horace,  b.  iii. 

OVER-NOME.     A.  S.    Ofer- 
abstrahere.     Overtaken,  (qv.) 


1.  2802. 

OVER-NU'MEROUS.  Too  numerous;  too 
many,  repeated  too  often  or  too  frequently. 

These  precepts,  as  they  are  not  over-numerous,  so  neither 
verbose,  but  veiy  senu-noiously  exprest  in  a  fewe  compre- 
hensive words. — Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  c.  8.  s.  43. 

OVER-0'FFICE,  o.      To   act   the   officer  to 
excess,  (sc.)  of  domineering. 
It  might  be  the  pate  of  a  polititian  which  this 
Asse  o'erojflces.  Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  AetV.  sc.  1. 

OVER-PAINT,  v.     To   painl  too  much;    to 
paint,  or  colour  too  highly. 
I  shall  not  need  to  over-paint  that  which  is  garnished  with 


Great  Churchill  owns,  charm'd  with  the  glorious  sight, 
His  march  o'er-paid  by  such  a  promis'd  fi^lit. 

Addison.  The  Campaign. 

OVER- PEER,  v.  To  peer  or  appear  over  or 
above  ;  to  seem,  to  look — over  or  above. 

Your  argosies,  with  portly  saile, 

like  Bignion  and  rich  burgers  on  the  flood, 

'  ■    .  ■       .'.'•'.       .  .:  ■   i    I 

Do  oiier-peere  the  pettie  traffiquers 
That  curtsie  to  them. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  1.  scl. 
The  ocean  [over-peering  of  his  list) 
543.         Kats  not  the  flats  with  more  impittious  haste 

,       Then  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head. 
'se ;         Ore-beares  your  officers.  Id.  Hamlet,  Act  17.  sc.  5. 

i       OVER-PERCH,r.   To  perch,  or  rise  or  mount, 
(as  a  bird  to  its  perch) — over ;  to  surmount. 
).  iii.  Ode  1.  Rom.  With  Loue's  light  wings 

,  '       Did  I  ore-perch  these  walls, 

abnpere,  ,      For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  Loue  out. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  §  Juliet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

OVER-PERSUA'DE,i\  To  persuade  (so  as  to 
[  get  the  better)  over  ;  to  render  too  agreeable  to 
be  refused;  to  prevail  over,  (sc.)  unwillingness 
or  dislike. 

Like  him,  who  beilli 


L 
phy, 

lake  ohy.-.. 


OVER-PA'MPERED.  Pampered  too  much  ; 
fed  or  clothed  luxuriously  or  luxuriantly.  (Fr. 
Pamprer,  to  cover  with  vine  leaves.) 

And  of  great  Ganges  tell, 

Which  when  full  India's  showers  enforceth  him  to  swell, 

Gilds  with  his  glisteriug  sands  the  ov'r-p>imjin\l  shore. 

Drayton.  PolyOlbion,  s.  15. 

OVER-PASS,  v.  To  pass  over;  to  move 
(come  or  go)  over;  to  surpass  or  exceed,  to  rise 
above,  or  move,  or  be  superior  to. 

And  the  scyence  of  hym  that  ouerpasselh  al  temporal 
moment,  dweileth  in  simplicile  of  his  presence,  and  con- 
sydereth  all  the  infynite  spaces  of  tymes  preterittes,  and  of 
tymes  future.— Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  v. 

The  shadow  maketh  her  beames  merke, 

And  her  homes  to  shew  derke 

That  part  where  she  hath  lost  her  light 

Of  Phoebus  folly,  and  the  sight. 

Till  whan  the  shadow  is  ouerpasl.—Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

A  kynge  maie  spille,  a  kynge  maie  saue, 

A  kynge  maie  make  a  lorde  a  knaue, 

And  of  a  knaue  a  lorde  also, 

The  power  of  a  king  stont  so 

That  he  the  lawes  ouerpasseth.         Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 


ing  in  good  health,  lodged  himself  in  a 

inmse,  and  was  mar  /,,  rs»i/<l<  tl  he  Lis  landlord  to 

,  of  which  he  died,  for  the  benefit  of  his  doctor. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  jEneis,  Ded. 

OVER-PE'RTED.    Having  too  much  pertness, 
or  sauciness ;  self-conceit,  or  self-sufficiency. 
Which  is  a  thing  of  dangerous  consequence;  especially 

when  an  unable  spirit,  heing  ovcrperi*  tl  v.  ith  so  high  autho- 
rity, is  too  passionate  in  the  execution  of  such  an  office,  as 
cannot  be  checked  hut  by  violence. 

Ralegh,  History  o/ the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  22.  s.  10. 

OVER-PE'STER,  v.  To  pester,  be  a  pest  or 
plague  to  ;  to  plague  to  excess. 

And  it  might  well  be  that  the  camp  was  oicr  pestered  with 
those  who  had  been  abroad,  and  now  were  lodged  all  close 
together.— Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  11.  s.  1. 

O  VER-PI'CTURE,  v.  Picturing,  or  presenting 
a  picture  or  portrait,  exceeding  or  excelling. 
For  her  owne  person. 

It  beggered  ,11  iliseiiptinn,  Oie  did  lye 
In  her  pauillion,  doth  of  enld,  of  tissue, 
O're-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see 
The  f.mcie  out-worke  nature. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  fy  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

OVriR-PLANT,  v.  To  plant  over  or  trans- 
pla-.t :  it  might  also  be  applied — to  plant  too 
p.uch,  too  much  for  the  ground  to  bear. 

And  the  Lord  sayd.  if  ye  han  feitb  as  the  corn  of  Seneuey  : 
ye  schulen  seye  to  this  more  tre,  be  thou  drawen  up  by  the 
roote,  and  be  out  ,  ptontfd  into  the  see  :  and  it  schal  obeye 
to  you.—  Wiclif.  Lut.c.n. 

OVER-PLEASE,  v.  To  please  too  much  ;  to 
please,  delight,  gratify  or  indulge—to  excess. 


So  may  I  say  safely,  there  can  be  nothing  so  advanta- 
geous to  a  secure  heart,  as  to  be  sin-sick :  for  hereby,  he, 
who  before  fell  in  overpleasing  himself,  begins  to  displease 
hm. -ell  al  his  fall. 

Bp.  Hall.  A  Consolatory  Letter  to  one  under  Censure. 

OVER-PLUS.  The  number  or  quantity  more, 
or  greater  than,  over  and  above — what  is  enough  ; 
ova-  and  above  a  fixed  or  settled  quantity  or 
number ;  the  surplus  or  superfluity. 

Netheles  that  that  is  overplays:  gcue  ye  almes  :  &  lo  al 
thingis  ben  clene  to  you. —  Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  11. 


Gascoigne.  Weeds.  Complaint  of  the  Greene  Kniyht. 
Here  is  to  he  noted  that  notwithstandinge  the  workes 
which  doe  procede  of  faithe,  &  be  neuer  so  copiuuse,  \et 
haue  we  none  ouerplusse  to  dystrybute  vnto  other. 

Bible,  1551.  Matthew,  c.  25.  Note  c. 

Hauing  assigned  rnto  them  what  numbers  of  the  greater 

and  smaller  sorts  of  cattell  they  shall  spend  and  inioie  for 

their  owne  prouision,  they  send  the  ouerplus  yeerlie  vulo 

him  to  Lewis.— Hohnshed.  Desc.  of  Britaine,  c.  10. 

He  has  another  heart  besides  his  own,  both  to  share  and 

to  support  his  griefs,  and  if  his  joys  overflow,  he  can  treasure 

up  the  overplus  and  redundancy  of  thein  in  another  breast. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

OVER-PLY,  o.  To  ply  too  much  ;  to  ply  or 
employ  to  excess ;  to  labour  too  intently,  with 
too  great  application. 

What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  > 

The  conscience,  friend,  t'have  lost  them  overpty'd 
In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 

Of  which  all  Europe  talks  from  side  to  side. 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain 
mask, 


OVER-POISE,  f.  )      To  poise  or  weigh  too 
OvEisro'isE,  it.  /much;   to  overbalance,  to 

Whether  cripples  and  mutilated  persons,  who  have  lost 
the  greatest  part  of  their  thijlis.  will  not  sink  but  llo.nl, 
their  Inn. s  being  abler  to  waft  up  their  bodies  ;  which  ore  in 
others  overpogxed  by  the  hinder  ley.;  we  have  not  made 
experiment.— JSreii •».  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 


Dryden.  Epistle  lo  his  Kinsman  J.  Dryden. 
Horace,  in  his  first  and  second  Book  of  Odes,  was  still 
rising,  but  came  not  to  his  meridian  till  the  third.  After 
which  his  judgment  was  an  overpoise  to  his  imagination. 
He  grew  too  cautious  to  be  bold  enough,  for  he  descended  in 
his  fourth  by  slow  degrees. — Id. 

OVER-PO'NDEROUS.     Too  ponderous,  too 
weighty,  too  heavy,  too  burdensome. 

Neither  can  I  think  that  so  reputed  and  so  valu'd  as  you 

are,  you  would,  to  the  forfeit  of  your  own  discerning  ability, 

impose  upon  me  an  unlit  and  over-ponderous  a 

Millo,      ■ 


OVER- PO'STING,  v.  To  post  over,  to 
move  over  quickly,  as  the  post  moves  or  travels. 

You  may  thank  the  vnquiet  time,  for  your  quiet  o're. 
posting  that  action.— Shakes.  2d  Pt.  Uen.IV.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

OVER-POTENT.  Too  potent  or  powerful ; 
too  strong. 

Thou  the  sooner 

Temptation  found'st.  or  over-polenl  charmes 

To  violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence 

Deposited  within  Ihee.  Milton.  Samson  Agonisles, 

OVER-PO'WER,  v.  )      To  act  with  too  much 
Over-po'wer,  n.  J  power,     with     greater 

power  or  strength  ;  to  be  too  powerful  or  strong; 

to  subject,  to  suppress,  to  subdue. 


Not  to  be  overpowred,  compani 
Found  worthy  not  of  libertie  al 
Too  meane  pre'ense.  but  what 


Milton.  Paradise 


For  when  a  stao-  growes 


with  an  overpowering 

rning  truths. 

South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  II. 

From  nature  intirely  corrupted  nothing  could  proceed  hut 

evil ;  from  overpowering  grace  nothing  could  proceed  but 

good.— Jortin,  Dis.  1. 


OVE 

OVER-PRA'ISING,  n.    A  praising  too  much ; 
a  bestowing  too  great  praise  or  commendation  j 
speaking  of  as  prized  or  estimated  too  highly. 
Serpent,  Ihy  overpraising  leaves  in  doubt 
The  vertue  of  the  fruit,  in  thee  first  prov'd. 

Milton.   Paradise  Lost,  b.  IX. 

OVER-PRESS,  v.    To  press  over;  to  press  or 
squeeze  too  much,  too  strongly,  too  heavily. 
The  cardinals  &  other  prelates  fled  to  the  castel  of  S.  Angel, 

oner  the   bridge   where  many  of  the  c.uimcii  people  were 
ouerpresseii  and  drowned.— Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  19. 


Thus  two  tall  oaks,  that  Patlns'  hanks  adorn, 

Lift  up  to  heav'n  their  leafy  heads  unshorn; 

And  orerprcsSd  will,  nature's  heavy  load, 

Dance  to  the  whistling  winds,  and  at  each  other  nod. 

Drydcn.   f'/rgit.  -Ene: .,  b.  ix. 

OVER-PRIZE,  v.  To  prize  too  much  ;  to  set 
too  high  a  value  upon ;  to  value  or  estimate  too 
highly. 

Shrinke  who  will  shrinke,  let  armors'  wayte 

Presse  downe  the  burdned  earth, 
My  foes,  with  vuiidi'lii','  eyes,  shall  see 

I  oner-prize  my  death. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iv.  c.  22. 


Our  pleasures  overprize.  Young.  Resignation,  pt.  i. 

The  various  ills  below  content  I'll  bear ; 

Grant  me,  indulgent  heav'n  !  this  sole  request: 
Nor  lire  to  overprize,  nor  death  to  fear !— Bogse.  The  Wish. 

OVER-PRO'MPTNESS.  Excessive  prompt- 
ness,  readiness,  or  quickness. 

Out  of  this  has  sprung  an  over-promptness  in  many  young 
men.  who  ties  ire  to  he  counted  men  of  valour  and  resolution, 
upon  every  sleieht  oreasion,  to  raise  a  quarrel  and  admit  of 
no  other  meaties  of  eomposin;;  ami  enemy;  them  hut  hy 
sword  and  single  combat. — Hales.  Hem.  Ser.  Of  Duels. 

OVER-PROVO'KE,  v.  To  provoke  too  much ; 
to  provoke  or  call  forth — to  an  excess,  the  feelings, 
(e.  g.  the  feelings  of  displeasure,  anger,  resent- 
ment. ) 

He  cannot  be  worse  for  our  sinnes  ;  we  are.  It  grieves 
him  to  he  ovcrprovohed  to  our  punishment. 

Bp.  Hall.  Occasional  Meditations,  Med.  136. 

OVER-QUELL,  v.  To  quell  or  kill;  to  have 
or  gain  power  over,  to  quell  or  subdue ;  to  beat 
down,  to  subject. 

What  champion  now  shal  tame  the  power  of  hell, 

And  the  unrulie  spirits  ovcrqnell? 

Bp.  Hall.  Elegy  on  Br.  Wilaker. 

OVER-RANK.    Too  rank;  too  strong;  gross, 
coarse,  or  fulsome ;  grossly  corrupt. 
Things  ov.'r-ranl;  do  never  kindly  hear 
Fills  but  the  straw,  when  it  should  fill  the  ear, 


Beaum.  <y  Fletch.   The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  V. 
OVER-RATE,  v.      To   rate  too   highly;    to 
think,  deem,  or  judge  to  be  of  too  great  value ; 
to  estimate  too  highly. 

I  would  not  prophesy  our  house's  fate: 

But  while  vain  shows  and  scenes  you  overrate 

Tis  to  be  fear'd 

That  as  a  lire  the  former  house  o'rtltrew. 
Machines  and  tempests  will  destrov  the  new. 

Drgden.  Opening  of  the  New  House,  March  2(1,  1674. 

But  he  [Waller]  over-rated  his  own  oratory ;  his  vehe- 
mence, whether  of  persuasion  of  etrreatv,  was  returned  with 
contempt.— Johnson.  The  Life  of  Waller. 

OVER-REACH,  v.  \    Ger.  Vber-reicheti;  Sw. 

Overra'dght.  j  Ofwer-raska. 

To  reach  over ;  to  stretch  or  extend  over,  (so.) 
the  space  between  ;  and,  consequentially,  to  attain 
to,  to  oner-take. 

Met. — to  reach  over,  to  exceed  or  surpass  in 
reach,  (sc.)  of  thought,  in  extent  of  foresight,  in 
sagacity,  in  craftiness  ;  and  thus — to  gain  a  supe- 
riority, an  advantage,  by  sagacity  or  craftiness  ; 
to  entrap,  to  beguile,  to  deceive. 


OVE 

stahvorthly  fauht 
Galeie  oucr-rauht. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  170. 
Pray — That  rbetorick,  leame  not  to  ouerreache. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glas. 
For  the  number  of  lunar  months  reduced  to  solar  years 
'ill  arise  to  above  l<.u>mi  years,  which  will  •  ■rer-rearh  \\w 
reation  of  mankind.— Hale.  Origin   of  Mankind,  p.  HI. 

For  that  false  spright 

Which  that  same  witch  had  in  this  forme  engraft 

Was  so  expert  in  every  subtile  slight, 

That  it  could  ore >  r, •:arh  the  wisest  earthly  wight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 


But 


i  yet 


i  my  head, 

that  [father]  mav  perhaps 
—  KetniM.  6,  F/etch.  Captair, 


Her  bands  were  foule  and  durtie,  never  washt 
In  all  her  life,  with  hmi;  navies  nver-raught, 
I.il.t-  putter!;,'  rlawrs;  with  th'  cue  r.f  which  she  scratch t 
Her  cursed  head,  although  it  itched  naught. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  12. 
So  that  at  length,  after  long  weary  cbace, 
'     '    i  hy  cbannce  a  close  advantage 


He  , 


Id.  lb.  b. 


-To  a 


Shakespeare.  Hamlet,   Act  iii. 
Ant.  Vpon  my  life  by  some  deuise  or  other, 
The  villaine  is  arc-wrouqht  of  all  my  monie. 

Id.  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  i. 
Jul.  Prove  it  again  sir,  it  may  be  your  sense  was  bi 
high,  and  so  over-toroughl  itself. 

Bcaum.  $  Ftcieh.   The  ]]"•>;;>, in  Hater,  Act  iv. 

And  do  not  others  report  with  pleasure 
how  dexterously  they  have  over-reached  their  well-meaning 
neighbour  I  how  neatly  they  have  gulled  him  of  bis  estate, 
or  abused  him  in  his  lied  I— South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  3. 


"you  have  two  straight  strips  of  wood,  fc 
the  end  of  one  exactly  over  the  end  oi 
i  the  upper  strip  in  the  direction  of  the  1 


the  other,  and 
te  other  end  of 


Beddoes.  On  Mathematical  Evidence. 

OVER-READ,  v.      A.S.  Ofer-rced-an,  perle- 

gere. 

To  read  over,  to  peruse. 

Christe  reader  [I  thinke]  now  that  thou  hast  ouer-read  and 
diligentlye  pondered  in  thine  inward  senses  the  treatise  of 
John  Frith.— Frgth.   Workes,  p.  60. 

Over  the  dore  thus  written  she  did  spye, 
Beehold :  she  oft  and  oft  it  over-red, 
Yet  could  not  find  what  sence  it  figured. 

.■>....      .  /■■./   ■.    n  .■,-.<■  ,  b.  '.n   r.  1  i. 


To  reckon  too  highly; 
to  compute,  or  calculate,  or  estimate  too  highly, 
r  condition  we  do  but  help 


OVER-RE'CKON, 
>  com 
If  we 


needs  over-reckon  o 
our  own  wretchedn 

Bp.  Halt.  The  Balm  nf  Gilead, 

OVER-RED,  v.    To  redden  over,  or  cover  t 


OVER-RENT,  v.  To  rent  too  highly;  to  de- 
mand or  exact  too  high  a  rent 

The  lords  and  landed  oner-rent, 

And  cunningly  the  same. 
Th-  parasite  doth  oner-reach, 

And  bears  away  the  game. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  22. 

OVER-RIDE,  v.  A.  S.  Ofer-rid-an;  Ger.  Uber- 
reiten,  supra-equitare,  trans-equitare,  equo,  sive 
equitando  transire. 

To  ride  over;  to  ride  too  much  or  too  far ;  to 
ride  beyond,  or  pass  in  riding. 
For  alle  that  wild  abide  were  over  riden  &  ronnen. 


Nouht  was  foryefe  by  th'  infortune  of  Marte 
The  carter  overridden  with  his  carte; 
Under  the  wheel  ful  low  be  lay  adoun. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v. 
But  in  the  vale  his  prauncing    stede  Ascanius 

And  somtime  these,  and  sometime  those,  with  swift  ci 
ouerrides.  Phaer.  Virgill.  jEneidos, 

L.  Bar.  My  Inrd,  I  oner-rod  him  on  the  way, 


OVER-RI'GOROUS.     Too  rigorous  or  rigid, 

too  stiff,  or  strict,  or  austere. 


Elea.  Why  droops  my  lord  like  oucr-ripen'd  corn, 
Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load  ? 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  i.  sc.  S. 

Thy  years  are  ripe,  and  over-ripe,  the  son 

Of  Macedonian  Philip  had  e're  these 

Won  Asia  and  the  throne  or  Cyrus  held 

At  his  dispose.  Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ill. 

OVER-ROASTED.   Roasted  too  much ;  (and 
s  in  Cymbeline,  over-dressed  or  prepared.) 

Gao.  Come  sir,  are  you  ready  for  death? 
Post.  Oner-roasted  rather :  ready  long  ago. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  v.  SC.  4. 
Pet.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dried  away, 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it; 
For  it  engenders  choller,  planteth  anger. 
And  better  'twere  tiiat  both  of  vs  did  fast, 
Since  of  ourselues,  ourselues  are  chollericke, 
Then  feeda  it  with  such  ouer-rosted  flesh. 

Id.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iv.  i 


OVER-RULE,  v.\ 

OVERIU'LER.  \ 

OV.ERHU'LING,  B.        J 


1. 

To  rule  over;  to  exercise 
rule,  dominion,   sovereign 
command  or  authority — 
aver;  to  control. 

To  rule  over,  (sc.)  an  assumed  or  alleged  rule 
or  order,  a  claim  to  rule,  or  right,  or  authority; 
and  thus,  to  disallow,  to  refuse,  to  reject. 
Had  not  the  Eternal  King  Omnipotent 
From  his  strong  hold  of  heav'n  high  over-rvVd, 
And  limited  their  might.       Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vl. 
Oai]  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable; 
And  good  he  made  thee,  but  to  persevere 
He  left  it  in  thy  power,  ordain'd  thy  will 
By  nature  free,  not  nvrr-rtt/'d  hy  fate 


Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity. 

Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

But  he  [the  Devil]  was  so  far  over-ri 

either  hurt  or  help  them,  as  Moses  did. 

Grew.  Cosm 

led,  that  he  could 
.  Sacra,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

Sidney.  Defence  of  Poesy. 
And  as  for  the  positive  words,  That  hee  would  not  bearo 
armes  against  King  Edward's  Sonne;  though  the  words 
seeme  calme,  yet  it  was  a  plaine  and  direct  ouer-rulivy  of 
the  king's  title,  either  by  the  line  of  Lancaster,  or  by  Act  of 
Parliament.— Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  135. 

OVER-RUN,  v.  >      To  run  over;   to  flow  or 

Overru'nner.       §  spread  over. 

To   run  over,  (sc.)   as   invading   enemies;    to 
occupy  or  take  possession  of. 

To  'run  faster  than  ;  to  pass  in  running. 

To  run  over,  (sc. )  in  great  numbers;    to  crowd, 
to  swarm,  to  cover  in  crowds  or  swarms. 

So  com  a  tempest  wilde,  his  schip  had  alle  ouer-ronnen. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  124. 


To  whom  that  fate  was  shavit,  whom  Phebus  wold. 

Surrey.  Vlrgile.  JEneis,  b.  li. 
Then  did  her  glorious  flowre  wax  dead  and  wan, 
Dispis'd  and  troden  downe  of  all  that  over-rann. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  8 
Vandal  o'er-runners,  Goths  in  literature, 
Ploughmen  that  would  Parnassus  new  manure  ; 
Ringers  of  verse  that  all-in  chime, 
And  toll  the  changes  upon  every  rhyme. 

Lovelace.  Lucasta,  pt.  if. 

OVER-SAY.  Perhaps  over-said,  ow-talkcd  ; 
denied;  refused;  or  over-saying,  oner-talking; 
talking  unsuitably  or  unseasonably. 

For  this  I  do  the  welle  to  witte, 

If  thou  thvn  hele  wilt  purchace, 

Thou  might  not  make  sute  and  chace, 

Where  that  ti:e  game  is  not  prouable, 

It  were  a  thynge  vnreasonable, 

A  man  to  be  so  ouersaie. — Goiver.  Con.  A.  b.  viil 

OVER-SEA.     Transmarine  ;  language  used  in 
countries  over  or  beyond  sea. 
Some  farre  iourneyed  gentleman  at  their  returne  home, 
o  goe  in  foraine  apparel],  so  tliei  wil  poudel 
uer-sea  language. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  164. 


OVE 

OVER-SEARCH,  ».  To  search  over;  to  seek, 
look,  or  examine  over. 

When  I  had  ancrsearched  all  my  bookc  and  ransacked  vp 
the  verie  bottom  of  mv  brest.  I  ibunde  in  the  tone  some 
prety  peccaduliiis.— SirT.  More.   Workes,  p.  423. 

OVER- SE' A  SON,  i).  To  season  too  much ;  to 
give  too  Ugh  a  relish,  savour,  or  taste  to. 


,v.\  A.S.Ofe, 
S-sien;  Ger. 
J  O/wer  -  se, 


'er-seon,-  Dut.  Ouer- 

.  Uber-sehen  ,•  Sw. 

super  -  specere, 


And  suited  : 


OVER-SEE 

Overse'er. 

Oversight. 
per-lustrare. 

To  over-see  is  equivalent  to, — to  ot'erlook. 

To  see  over, — to  supervise,  to  survey,  to  inspect, 
to  superintend. 

To  see  or  look  over, — to  pass  over  in  seeing  or 
coking,  and  consequently,  to  disregard,  to  neg- 
lect, to  omit ;  to  look  over  or  beyond,  and,  conse- 
quently, not  to  see  or  discern;  to  be  blind  or 
blinded,  or  deceived. 

Oversight  is  now  commonly  used  in  this  latter 
application. 

And  whan  she  wist  how  that  il  stood, 

And  had  her  bilies  ouetseyne, 

Thei  shulden  haue  answere  ageyne. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.viii. 

So  that  I  am  partly  in  doubte  whether  1  were  more  ouer- 
seene  in  my  first  deuising,  or  in  my  last  dyrecting  of  the 
tame  1—Gascaigne.  To  the  Lorde  Greye  of  Wylton. 

For  those  ouersears  which  we  now  call  byshops  after  the 
Greke  word,  were  aluav  ln-iyn .'  in  one  place  to  gouerne  the 
congregation  there.— Tynda'll.   lVorl.es.  p.  252. 

But  yet  me  think  that  I  come  to  this  point  by  some  oti'r- 
righl  in  grauuting.  Well,  quoth  I,  Me  say  sometyme  when 
they  would  sayeordoo  a  thyngand  cannot  Wellcome  thereon, 
but  misse  and  ouersee  themsclfe  in  the  assaye,  it  maketh  no 
matter  they  save.  Ye  mave  beginne  agayne  and  mende 
it,  Src.— Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  145. 

And  Mathathiah  one  of  the  Leuites,  the  eldest  sone  of 
Selum.  the  Corathile,  had  the  ouersyght  of  the  thitlges  that 
■were  hakeu  in  y«  fryeng  pan.—  Bible,  1551.  1  Citron,  c.9. 

But  ever  they  who  overlook  so  much, 


It  is  also  divided  into  26  tribes  or  wards,  of  the  which 
euerie  one  halll  his  seuerall  alderman  or  overseer. 

Holinshed.  Rich.  I.  an.  1189. 

Give  leave  a  while 

To  baser  wit  his  power  therein  to  spend, 
Whose  grosse  defaults  tl  v  daintie  pen  may  file 
And  unadvised  oversiyhles  amend. 

Spenser.   To  the  Lord  of  Buckhursl. 

Friends  with  time  and  fortune,  sometimes  by  vnaduised 
desires,  or  ottersights,  decrease,  fall  from  vs  and  fade, 
whereas  a  man's  own-  1,1  mil  i-1-.iueth  fit.  and  cannot  be 
disioyned. — Savile.  Taeitus.  Historic,  p.  155. 

Having  hereby  done  violence  to  those  apprehensions  of 
FJodestv,  which  Nature  tiad  placed  as  guardians  and  orer- 
strrs  to'his  virtu.-,  h.-  Hint's  ml" all  shame,  and  wears  his  sin 
upon  his  forehead.— South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  3. 


OVER-SHADE,  v.  ~\ 
Oversiia'dow,  !•.  It 

OvERSHA'DOWER.  fi 

Oversha'dowing,  n.  ) 


A.  S.  Ofcr-scead-ian, 
scead-wian ;  Ger.  Uber- 
'  schattcn. 

To  shade  over  ,■  to 
place  or  put  over;  a  separation,  a  seclusion,  a 
screen  or  shelter,  (sc.)  from  the  sun,  &.■.;  and 
consequentially,  to  protect,  to  cover,  to  obscure; 
to  throw  a  covering  over,  to  hover  over. 

But  while  he  sr-a::c  these  tli.ngis  :  a  clnudc  was  ninarl  anil 


Anentis  whom  is  norm  o}ier-ilio>nrj.j:,lt  ne  oiu  r-:e',.n/-.  ic- 
ing of  reward. — Wiclif.  James,  c.  1. 

Thou  know'st  our  meaning,  look  fol  thy  reward 

Among  the  nettles  at  the  elder  tree  : 

Which  ouershrdes  the  mouth  of  that  same  pit. 

Shakespeare.  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  ii.  sc.  2 
Who  now  shall  curb  proud  York,  when  he  shall  rise? 

To  crop  that  bastard  weed  which  daily  grows 
To  overshadow  our  Vermillion  rose  ? 

Urc-jlen.  Queen  Margaret  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 


lr  nobility  in  a  right  distance  between  crown  and  pco 
rio  oppressors  of  the  people,  n-i  orcrihadowcrs  of  On 
crown.—  Bacon.  Letter  to  the  King,  2  Jan.  1618. 


gh  the  groves  that  ov.r.hadav  the  ruins  of  Pompey's 
and  the  woods  that  border  the  lakes,  and  flourish  in 
the  middle  regions  of  the  mountains. 

Euilaee.   Tour  through  Italy,  c.  S. 

OVER-SHAKE,  v.    To  shake  over;  todisperse, 
to  scatter. 

sow  welcome  summer,  with  the  sunncs  soft, 

That  ha-t  tl.i>  i> inter  weather's  overshake, 
iaint  Valentine,  thou  art  full  high  on  loft, 
Which  driuest  away  the  long  night's  hlake. 

Chaucer.  The  Assembly  of  Fowls. 

OVER-SHOOT,  v.  \     To  shoot  over  ,■  tothrow 

Over-shot,  n.  f  or  cast  more  quickly  orer; 

to  shoot,  throw,  or  cast — too  far ;    to  hurry  or 

hasten,  pass  or  go  too  far ;  to  exceed  or  go  beyond 

the  mark,  beyond  bounds. 

By  like  the  man  hadde  there  auersholte  himself. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1134. 
In  what  so  strangely  were  ye  over-shot. 
Against  yourselves  that  your  nv.n  frailty  spum'il. 

Drayton.  Barons'  Wars,  b.  v. 
An  old  weak  overshot  I  must  provide  for. 

Beaum.  S;  Flelch.  The  Mad  Lover,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


One  who  is  very  careful  to  behave  himself  so,  : 
over-shoot  his  game,  but  stand  right  and  fair  in  case 
for  change  should  bring  fanaticism  again  into  fashi 


.'.i-hii 


OVER- SIZE,  v.  To  size  over,  or  cover  over 
with  size ;  (sc.)  a  glutinous  substance  to  set  or  fix 
the  other  substances  with  which  it  is  mixed  ;  (met. ) 
to  smear  or  daub  over. 

And  thus  o'resized  with  coagulate  gore, 
Witli  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellish  Pyrrhus 
Old  grandsire  Priam  seekes. 

Shakespeare.    Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

OVER-SKIP,  v.  )       To  skip  over,— to  leap  or 
Overski'pper.       J  jump,  or  otherwise  pass  off  r. 


And  oner-skippers  also.  Id.  p.  221. 

But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'reskip, 
When  grief  hath  mates,  and  hearing  fellowship. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iii.  se.  6. 

But  belike,  you  have  not  a  better  faculty  in  stumbling, 
then  I  in  leaping  ;  and  ialke  of  huge  great  blocks  that  1 
have  over-skipped  in  this  whole  hook. 

Up.  Hall.  Answer  to  the  Vindication  of  Sntectymnuus. 

OVER-SLIDE,  v.     To  slide  over,  I  ro  i i  r 

without  stepping,;  to  glide  over,  to  glide  or  slip 
by. 

But  it  were  vain  euery  cours  [at  meat]  to  tell, 

For  lacke  of  time  I  let  ouerslide. 

Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 

OVER-SLIGHT.  Too  slight,  too  thin,  too 
insubstantial. 

Should  the  ploughman  be  set  to  the  gentleman's  fare,  this 
chicken,  that  partridge  or  pheasant,  would  (as  over-slight 
food)  be  too  soone  turned  over  and  leave  his  empty  stomach 
to  quarrell  for  stronger  provision. 

Dp.  Hall.  Of  Conlentali.n,  s.  S. 

OVER-SLIP,  i>.      In  A.S.  Ofer-sUp,  is  supe- 

rius  indumentum, — the  article  of  dress  slipped  on 
nt-pr  others.  Chaucer  has — His  overest  sloppe. 
See  in  v.  Over. 

To  slip  over,  to  pass  or  suffer  to  pass,  blunder- 
ingly, carelessly,  negligently  over. 

to  be  ouer- 


G.iifrcy  r.|unth  ]-,-■!  U-lmM  the  season  fit 
To  war,  for  which  thou  waited  hast  so  long, 

Now  scrues  the  time  (if  thou  oreslip  not  it) 
To  free  Jerusnlr m  from  thrall  and  wrong. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Dovlogne, 


OVE 

OVEU-SLOW,  v.  To  slacken  effectually,  (sc.) 
the  speed  or  violence  ;  to  retard,  to  stop. 

But  then  to  perswade  ourselves,  that  there  is  no  means  on 
earth,  besides  the  very  hand  of  God,  and  that  out  of  our 
reach,  able  to  trash,  or  overslow  this  furious  driver. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  HA, 

OVER-SNOW,  r.     Ger.  Vber-schnewcn  ,-   Sw. 
Ofwersnoga,— to  snow  over  or  cover  with  syiow  . 
to  whiten  or  become  white. 
For  never  resting  Time  leads  Summer  on 

To  hideous  Winter  and  confounds  him  there ; 

Sap  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone, 

Beauty  o'ersnow'd,  and  bareness  every  where. 

Shakespeare,  son.  5 
And  these  I  wielded  while  my  bloom  was  warm. 
This  languish'd  frame  while  better  spirits  fed, 
Ere  age  unstrung  my  nerves,  or  time  o'ersnow'd  my  head. 
Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  v. 

OVER-SOLD.     Sold  for  too  much,  too  great 
a  price  ;  more  than  its  value. 
The  thing  call'd  life  with  ease  I  can  disclaim, 
And  think  it  oversold  to  purchase  fame. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  ix 

OVER-SORROW,  b.  To  sorrow,  vex,  or 
grieve — too  much,  to  an  excess. 

He  who  shall  be  so  happy  as  with  success  to  light  the  way 
of  such  an  expedient  liberty  and  truth  as  this,  shall  restore 
the  much-wronged  and  over-sorrowed  state  of  matrimony, 
not  only  to  those  merciful  and  life-giving  remedies  of"  Muses, 
but  as  much  as  may  be,  to  that  serene  and  blissful  condi- 
tion it  ,\-as  in  at  the  beginning. 

Milton.  The  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  Pref. 

OVER-SPEAK,  v.)       In  A.S.  Ofer-specol, 
Overwc/rd,  i'.  f  nimis  loquax. 

To  speak  too  much,  to  use  too  much  speech. 
To  over-word, — to  use  too  many  words. 
Describing  a  small  fly,  he  extremely  overwarded  and  orer- 

.p'ikc  himself  in  Iris  evnre-siri;  of  it  ;  as  if  he  had  spoken  of 
the  Nemean  Lion.— Hales.  Remains,  p.  229. 

OVER-SPENT.  Spent  too  much;  (met.; 
having  all  his  strength  gone,  exhausted,  con- 
sumed. 


notable  in  the  dealings  of 
id  bargains,  there  is  son 
vantageous  iiiuk  of  time,  which,  i 
either  the  pr.ee  fails, 


-hen  they 


O'er  spent  with  heat  his  breath  he  faintly  drew, 
Parch'd  was  his  mouth,  nor  yet  the  goal  in  view, 
And  the  Srst  apple  on  the  plain  he  threw. 

Linden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  X. 

OVER-SPIN,  v.     To  spin  too  much  ;  to  draw 
out,  protract,  lengthen  or  prolong — to  an  excess. 
Affairs  were  justly  tim'd,  nor  did  he  catch 

At  an  affected  lame  i.f  quick  dispatch; 
Things  were  prepar'd,  debated,  and  then  done, 
Not  rashly  broke,  or  vainly  overspun. 

Carlwright.  On  the  Death  of  Sir  Devil!  Glencill. 

OVER- SPREAD,  v.  To  spread  or  strew 
over;  to  cover  over  the  surface:  to  spread  is 
distinguished  from  sprinkle ;  the  thing  sjircad  is  so 
hud  oi-er  as  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  parts, 
or  nearly  so ;  that  which  is  sprinkled  is  laid  in 
separate'  particles,  —  the  continuity  being  sun- 
dered. 

Spiritus  paraelilus  over  spradde  hem  alle. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  376. 

And  after  this,  this  Theseus  hath  sent 

After  a  here,  and  it  al  overspradde 

With  cloth  of  gold,  the  richest  that  he  hadde; 

And  of  the  same  suit  he  clad  Avcite. 

Chaucur.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  2873. 

Of  Deiphobus,  the  palace  large  and  great 

Fell  to  the  ground,  all  oucrspred  with  flash. 

Surrey.    Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 


Which  overspread  the  world. 1  together  issued  forth. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion 
Undoubted  signs  of  such  a  soil  are  found. 
For  here  wild  olive  shoots  "Vr  prrad  the  ground, 
And  heaps  of  berries  sin 

OVER-SPRING,  v.  Dut.  Otter  -  springhen ; 
Ger.  Uber-springen,  transilire, — to  spring  or  leap 
over. 

To  spring  over,  to  rise  over. 
As  preyeth  hire  so  gret  a  flood  to  bring 
That  liie  faJ.  me  at  the  least  it  overspring 
The  highest  rock  in  Armorike  Bretaigne, 
And  let  this  flood  enduren  yeres  t 


Chaucer.  The  Frankeleinei  Tale,  v.  11,372, 


OVE 
OVER-STAND,   v.      A.  S.  Ofer- stand- am 
Dut.  Otier-stuen,  superstare. 

To  stand   over,   to  stand  too  much,   too  long, 
(sc.)  till  the  season  or  opportunity  is  past. 
Hers  they  shall  be,  since-  you  refuse  the  price  _ 

Dryden.  Theocritus,  Idyl.  3. 

OVER  -  STA'RING.        Staring    too    much, 

excessively  ;  straining  the  eyes  or  vision  to  excess. 
Yet  some  warlike  signe  must  be  used,  either  a  sloviuglie 

bushing  or   an   orcrstariny  frounced   hod,  as  though  out  of 
everie  heares  toppe  should  suddenlie  start  out  a  good  big 


otiie,  when  r 

OVER-STAY,  i 


.   The  Schole- 
To  stai)  over;  to  slay  too 


Now  that 

c>  pe'-taiho, 
aror.-Bp. 


he  one!-,  over- St. 
,  he  doth  not  si. 


layes  the  time  of  our  misgrounded 
dacken  his  pace,  but  correct  our 
Fiery  Dints  quenched,  Dec.  1. 

OVER-STEP,  v.    A.  S.  Ofer-steep-pan  :  to  step 


Sute  tl 

will,    11,1 

modestie 


to  transgress, 
peciall 


the  word,  and  the  wo 
Shakespeare,  Hamlet, 


A  text  [1  Tim.  ii.  '.'.]  whirl,  our  English  ladies  have  long 
aiu.v  forgotten,  if  not  recited,  as  savouring  of  Puritanism,-. 
and  over-strict  preciseness. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  Act  v.  sc,  ". 

OVER-STRIDE,  v.  To  stride  over ;  to  stretch 
(sc.  the  legs)  over. 

Sell-loving  man  what  sooner  doth  abuse, 
And  o, ore  than  hi*  p,  nsperity  doth  wound! 

Into  the  deep  hut  fall  how  ran  he  chuse, 
That  over-strides  whereon  his  foot  to  ground. 

Drayton.   Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwelt. 

OVER-STRIKE,  ;■.  To  strike  over  or  too  far  ; 
to  reach  the  stroke  or  blow  too  far,  beyond  the 
object  aimed  at. 


Audi 


OVER-STOCK,  t-.     To  stock  too  much,  too 
plenteously ;  to  supply  or  furnish  with  too  great, 
with  an  excessive  sfocA ;  fixed  quantity  or  store. 
Some  think  the  fools  were  most  as  times  went  then, 
But  now  the  world's  o'erslock'd  Willi  prudent  men. 

Dryden.   The  Medal. 
Wherever  that  [the  casura]  is  used,  it  gives  a  roughness 
to  the  verse;  of  which  we  can  have  little  need,  in  a  lan- 
guage which  is  overstocked  with  consonants. 

Id.  JEneis,  Ded. 

The  eye,  in  surveying  a  Gothic  hull  hug,  is  dish-acted  hv 

the   multiplicity  of  ornaments,  and  loses  the  whole  by  its 

minute  attention  to  the  parts;  so  the  mind,  in  perusing  a 

it,  is  fatigued  and  disgusted  with 

Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  20. 

OVER-STORE,  v.     To  store  too  much;    to 

stir,  move,  or  place  together — too  great  a  quantity 

or  number ;  to  accumulate,  to  furnish  or  supply — 

too  plentifully. 

Fishe3  are  infinitely  more  numerous  or  increasing  than 
beasts  or  birds,  as  appears  by  the  numerous  spawn  of  any  I 
one  fish,  though  ordinarily  they  breed  but  once  a  year;  and 
if  these   should  come   to  malm' 


OVER-STRONG.  Too  strong,  strong  or 
strung,  able  or  powerful — to  a  superior  degree. 

Of  horse  he  [Leosthenesj  brought  into  tlo-  field  ahout  two 
thousand  and  live  hundred  :  hut  over- tlroxy  he  was  [hat  way 
also,  when  one,-  the  i'ln-ssalians  had  revolted  unto  him. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  iv.  c.  3.  s.  3. 

OVER-SU'BTLE.  Too  subtle  :  too  finely 
spun;  (met.)  having  a  mind  refining  too  keenly, 
too  craftily  ;  and  hence  too  crafty,  too  deceitful. 

Son  of  Iapetus,  o'er-subtle,  go, 

And  glory  in  thy  artful  theft  below. 

Cool:.  Hesiod.   Works  #  Days,  b.  i. 

OVER-SUM.  The  sum  over ;  the  quantity  or 
number  otter;  the  surplus. 

Good  record  appeereth,  that  the  bishop  there  had  yearly 
three  or  foure  tunne  at  the  least  giuen  him  nomine  Jeeim.e, 
beside  whatsoeuer  ourr-:.n>noie  of  the  liquor  did  accrue  to 
him  by  leases  and  other  excheats.  wherof  also  I  haue  seen 
mention.— llolinihed    Description  ,,{  Isrilaine,  c.  18. 


Hale.  Oriyii 
OVER- STRAIN,  v.  \  To 
Over-strai'nino,  n.    )  with  t< 

to  press  after  or  towards  with  tc 

to  exert  < 


with  fish. 

of  Mankind,  p.  208. 

train  too  much, 
i  great  an  effort ; 
i  great  exertion ; 


labour  to  excess. 


CnIuV   ...oi  S  \ 


tooverstrain  their  privileges,  in  whicl 
8t.  Cyprian  made  a  notable  stand  against  them. 

Ayliffe,   Pareryon 

He  [Apelles]  wished  all  painters  would  imprint  this  lessor 

deeply  in  their  memory,  that  with  nverstraininy  and  earnest 

ness  of  finishing  their  pieces,  they  oflen  did  them  mort 

harm  than  good.— Dryden.  Art  of  Paintiuy,  §  54. 


Hence,  they  always  resisted  every 

privileges,  and  not  unfrequently,  expelled  the  papal  legates 

when  inclined  to  overstrain  the  pre,n;-a!ives  of  iheir  nfhee. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  7. 

OVER-STRA'ITLY.    Too  straitly  or  strictly; 


Either  for  that 

unthankful  disposition. 
Ralegh 


-:   ii.i 


found  himself  t 


OVER-SUPERSTI'TIOUS.       Too   supersti- 
tious; superstition  itself  is  applied  to  an  excess  of 

religious  worship;   ocrr-sitjierstitivus-,  worshipping-, 
reverencing,  too  strictly. 

For  in  regard  of  the  height  and  excellency  ofhis  profession, 

these  infeiionr  things,  whirh  he  cannot  tlo.  they  are  nought 
j  else  but  grammar  quirks;   and  to  be  ambitious  to  do  them, 

Hales.  Ser.  Phil,  iv.13. 

OVER- SWAY,  v.      To  swag  is,— 
To  guide  or  regulate  the  motion  ;    consequen- 
tially,  to  balance,   to  poise,  to  weigh  ;    to  over- 
sway,  to  nucr-balance,  to  otter-weigh  ;  to  over-bear 
by  superior  weight,  influence,  or  authority. 
The  marshal  and  the  constable  about 

To  second  \\  hat  this  sager  dnhe  had  said, 
The  youthful  lords  into  a  cry  brake  out 

'Gainst  their  opinions  ;   so  (hat  oversivay\t, 
Some  seeming  of  their  loyalties  to  doubt, 
Alanzon  as  an  oracle  obey'd. 

Drayton.  Battle  of  Agiacourt. 
But  such  an  oversway'd  sex  is  yours, 
That  all  the  virtuous  actions  vou  can  do, 
Are  hut  as  men  will  mil  them. 

Beaum.  S,-  Flclch.   The  Coxcomb,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


OVER- SWIFT.     Too  swift;   too  quick, 
rapid,  with  excess  of  velocity. 

Hee  wote  not  why  the  sterre  Bootes  passeth,  or  gathered! 
his  waines, 
why  that  II 


On  the  other  side,  exercises,  which  stir  up  a  good  strop;; 
motion,  hut  not  orcr-strift,  or  to  our  utmost  strength,  (such 
as  h-aping,  shoolioe,  ihiing,  howling,  and  the  like,)  do  not 
hurt,  but  rather  benefit.— Bacon.  History  of  Life  Sf  Death. 

OVERT.     -\        Fr.  Ouvert,    from    the    verb 
O'vertlv.      \ouvrir;  and  this  corrupted  from 
Overture.  )  the  Lat.  Aperire,  to  open. 
Open,  manifest,  public. 

Overture  or  aperture, — an  opening  ,-  (met. )  a 
disclosure,  discovery,  a  declaration ;  something 
laid  or  proposed  openly ,-  a  proposal.  Also,  the 
,  or  piece  of  music  played  at  the  opening  or 


commencement  of  the  entertainment. 

That  whatsoeuer  in  all  these  three 
Is  spoken  in  priue  or  apert, 
The  way  therio  is  so  ouert. 


ote  to  it  pace. 
Chaucer.  The  H> 


•use  of  Fame, 
persed    and    1 


The    l-nglishemen    in  diners   place: 
through  the  walls  and  diuers  ouertures 
under  the  foundacyou  by  the  pyoners. — Hall.  Hen.  V.  an.  5. 
To  vouch  this  is  no  proof, 
Without  more  wider  and  more  oner  [overt]  test 
Then  these  thin  habits,  and  poore  likely-hoods 
Of  nioderne  seeming,  do  prefer  against  him. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
Against  his  cruell  scorching  heate, 

Where  thou  hast  coverture. 
The  wastefull  hides  unto  his  threate 
Is  a  plaine  overture.— Spenser.  Shepkeard'a  Cat.  July. 

Then  Heracleon  demanded  of  him, 

concerned  l'lalo'  and  how  it  was,  ihal  plain  1 
overture  and  beginning  of  such  r 


the,  d',etih 
Hut/and.  Plutarch,  p.  108: 


Ust.oflhe  World,  b.v.c.Z.  s.  I. 
To  straw  or  strew,  spread  j 


,  and  full  of  fraud, 
1  he  blasted  in  a  breathing-while  ; 
,m  poyson,  and  the  top  o'trslrau'd 
-ets,  that  shall  the  sharpest  sight  beguile. 

Shakespeare.  Venus  j  Adonis. 


■  Joyfu 


i  l.uii 


Their  feet  in  liquid  shackles  bound.—  Philips.  Cider, 

OVER- STRETCH,  v.  \     To  stretch  over, 
Over-stre'tching,  n.      Jyond  measure. 


^  poise  r.'rrsn'mj'd, 

adverse  blade. 

Brooke.  Conslantia. 

OVER-SWELL,  v.  To  swell  over  ;  to  rise  as 
a  tumour  otic?-  or  above  ;  to  be  or  become  swollen 
or  tumid,  to  an  excess ;  and  consequentially,  to 
overpass,  to  overflow. 

And  thou  shalt  shortly  see 

Thy  face  and  hair  to  grow 

AU  plough'd  with  furrows,  over-swol'n  with  snow. 

Daniel.  A  Description  of  Beauty. 

And  with  stern  .Bolus  blasts,  like  Thetis  waxing  rank, 
She  only  over-swells  the  surface  of  her  bank. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  0. 

Who  causeth  the  waters  of  the  sea  to  oiersiv.ll  their 
banks,  and  to  .liov.n  the  lace  of  the  earth  ,  the  Lord  is  his 
name—  Bp.  Hall.  Hard  Texts.  Anns,  v.  8. 


For  if  the  least  imagin'd  overture 

lint  of  conceit',!  revolt  men  once  espy, 
Slroiehl  shrink  the  weak  :  the  great  wil'l  not  endure; 

Tit'  impatient  run  ;  the  discontented  fly. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i: 
lie  [Richard  Cromwell]  was  always  ready  to  do  offices  c 


-Baker.  Charles  II. 

The  last  Tarquin  was   expelled  justly  for  overt-acts  of 
tyranny  and  maleadministration. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  sEneis,  Ded. 


lhall  not  only  he  "nod  between  tin-  parlies,  hut  also  be  bind- 
ing on  all  those  that  have  any  right  or  property  therein. 

Black-stone.  Commentaries,   b.  ii.  c.  SO. 

OVER-TAKE,  v.  To  overtake;  we  still  say— 
I  was  much  taken  with  him,  i.  e.  my  mind  was 
taken;  captured,  captivated.  I  was  overtaken, 
too  much  taken,  captured  or  captivated.  And 
thus— to  overtake  is  to  capture,  (after  pursuit,) 
and,  by  a  remission  of  some  force  of  the  verb, 
simply  to  come  up  with,  after  pursuit  or  following, 
—to  come  up  with,  to  reach  the  same  place  or 
distance ;  to  attain. 


Reas 


,  it  [the  tonge]  is  reised  t 


I  soft 


,  loft, 


That  it  hint  never  "wrfn^may, 

Lord  so  these  men  been  trusty  'in  assay. 

Chaucer.   The  Letter  of  Cupid. 
So  it  befel  vpon  a  daie, 
'This  angell,  whiche  him  shuld  enforme, 
W'a.  clothed  in  a  man's  forme, 
And  nnertnke.  I  vnderstonde, 

Two  men,  that  wenten  ouerlonde.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 
And,  had  he  not  in  his  extreamest  need 
Bene  helped  through  the  swiftness  ofhis  steed, 
He  had  him  overtaken  in  his  flight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  C.  4. 
I  fled,  but  he  pursu'd  (though  more,  it  seems, 
lntlam'd  with  lust  t'o-n  rage,,  and  swifter  far, 
Mee  overlook  his  mother  all  dismaid. 
And  in  embraces  forcible  and  foul 

Ingend'ring  with  me.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost  b.  U. 

Thus  inborn  broils  the  factions  would  engage, 
O,  wars  of  exil'd  hs-iis,  or  i'oieigu  rage, 

Till  halting  vengeance  overtook  out  age.— Dryden.  Mtdca, 


OVE 

OVER-TASK,  r.  To  task  too  much  ;  to  im- 
pose,  require,  or  demand  a  performance  too  great, 
exceedingly  great. 

Lad.  To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  suppose, 

In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light, 

"Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot's  art, 

Without  the  sure  guess  of  well-practis'd  feet. 

Milton.  Comus. 

Many  a  good  husband  over-tasks  himselfe,  and  undertakes 
more  then  his  eye  can  over-looke  or  his  hand  sway,  and 
therefore  he  is  faine  to  trust  to  the  management  of  others  ; 
and  it  speeds  thereafter. 

Bp.  Hall.  Sermon  preacht  at  Westminster,  April  .">,  1623. 

OVER-TE'RRIBLE.  Too  terrible;  terrible, 
frightful,  or  fearful— to  excess. 

Why  shouldst  thou  not  labour  to  have  thy  heart  so  wrought 
upon,  that  this  face  of  death,  which  seems  lovely  and  de- 

niai.'le  tu  ,-oiiie,  m.iv  not  appear  over-terrible  to  theef 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Balm  o/Gilead. 

OVER-THROW,  v.  ~\        To   throw,   toss,   or 

Overtiiro'w,  7i.  I  turn  over. 

Overthro'wer.  (        To  throw  over ;  and 

OvERTHRo'wtNn,  n.  J  consequentially,  to  de- 
stroy, to  ruin,  to  demolish,  to  subvert,  to  prostrate, 
to  subject,  to  defeat. 

So  much  have  I  the  more  said  that  you  may  (gentle  reader) 
see  the  just  hand  and  plaiue  of  fio.i  upon  these  great  rich 
At-br,tts  jnl  tlieire  marvellous  or,Tthr-:ce.  which  SO  lightly 
'and  unadvise  Iv  g  ive  their  consents  to  the  overthrowing  of 
the  houses  of  th'eire  poorc  brethren.— 11.  Bruniie,  p.  045. 


OVE 


All  sodenly  I  ' 


yet  eft  anew 


Wherefore  t 
Him  in  her 

And  pitiously  can  on  him  looke.  Id.  lb. 

And  therefore  clepeth  Cassidore  poverte  the  moder  of 
mine,   that   is  to  sayn,   the  nioder  of  overthrowing  or  of 
falling  doun. — Chaucer.   Tale  of  Melibeus. 
For  euery  climat  hath  his  dele 
After  the  tournyng  of  the  whele, 
Whiche  b'.inde  Fortune  onerlhroweth, 
"Whereof  the  certain  no  man  knoweth. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 
Thrise  leaning  on  her  elbow  gan  she  raise 
Her  self,  upward:  and  thri-.e  she  \r,-rolui,i]  overthrew 
Upon  the  bid.  Surrey.   Virgile.  -Eir-is,  b.  iv 

Yet  by  the  stroke  of  this  strange  ouerthrowe, 

At  which  conflict  in  tbraldoine  I  was  thrust, 
The  Lord  be  praised,  I  am  well  taught  to  knowe 
From  whence  roan  came,  and  eke  whereto  he  must. 

Vncerlainc  Auclors.  Of  Life  $■  Death. 
The  whiche  stroke  greued  him  so  sore,  that  he  ouerlhrite 
to  the  erthe,  and  tourned  for  payne  two  tymes  vp  so  downe, 
as  he  that  was  wouded  to  dethe. 

Berners.  Froissavt.  Crongcle,  vol.  i.  c.  270. 
Sundrye  victories  hadde  hee,  and  sommetime  ouerthrowe*. 
Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  31". 
Too  well  I  see  s-nd  rue  the  dire  event, 
That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  lost  us  heav'n.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

Sundrie  were  brought  home  who  were  the  king's  enemies, 
ouerthrowers  of  the  kingdome,  and  enemies  to  religion. 

Holimhed.  Historic  of  Scotland,  an.  1578. 
By  force  the  furious  lover  freed  his  way : 
Himself  alone  dispers'd  the  Rhodian  crew; 
The  weak  disdain'd,  the  valiant  overthrew. 

Drgden.   Cymoit  %  ' 
From  hence  proud  cities  date  their  utter  falls, 
When,  insolent  in  ruin,  o'er  their  walls 
The  wrathful  soldier  drags  the  hostile  plough, 
That  haughty  mark  of  total  overthrow. 

Francis.  Horace,  Ode  16. 

OVER-THWART,  adj.  \  Thwarted, swerved 
Overthwa'rt,  prep.  I  over;  wrested,  twist- 

Overthwa'rtly.  f  ed,  turned  out  of  a 

Overthwa'rtness.  J  straight    course    or 

direction;  perverse,  or  perverted,  adverse,  opposed 

or  opposite. 


rttyn 

[protervi]  bollun  with  proud 

Wiclif.  Titus, 
The  dore  was  all  of  athamant  eterne, 
Yclenched  overthwart  and  endelong 
With  yren  tough,  and  for  to  make  it  strong, 
Every  piler  the  temple  to  sustene 
Was  tomie-gret,  of  yren  bright  and  shene. 

Chaucer.  The  Kn'gMcs  Trie, 


So  whan  tne  sailewas  sprad  :  and  the  shippe  gan  to  moue. 
the  winde  and  water  Ran  for  to  rise,  and  ouerlhwartlie  to 
toiirne  the  welken. — Chaucer.   The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 
Renewing  cares  upon  my  sorrowes  old. 
Such  overthwart  effects  in  me  they  make. 
Besprent  v.  ith  tcares,  mv  bed  for  to  forsake. 

Wyatl.  Ttie  Louer  to  his  Bed,  #c. 
A  hart  well  slav'd,  in  overthwarles  depe 
Hopeth  amendes  ;  in  swelc,  doth  feare  the  sowre. 

Surrey.  Praise  of  Meant  and  Constant  Estate. 
News  were  brought  hither,  that  many  of  the  Turk's  gal- 
>vs  were  ilrov,  ned  hv  oi  er-tlnrurtio/;  the  seas. 

Ascham.  Let.  to  the  Fellows  of  SI.  Johns. 
Thus  haue  I  finished  the  discourse  of  the  waters  of  De- 
onshire,  v.'.i>  "■'  ''cm  hence  -ucrthwart 

i  the  chci  V-t  .tu  --  in  the  month  of  F.x,  on  the  south  side  of 
ic  He,  is  eight  and  thirtie  miles  or  vnder  forti 


II-!  i. 


D.scrigtion  of  Brilaine, 


Such  a  vvitto. 


t  1/iwartHc,  and  against  the  wood,  by  the  schole- 
,  both  for  learning  and  hole  course  of  living,  proveth 
;  the  best.—  Ascham.   "' 


My  vounev  :  have  been  married  to  a 

far  greater  fortune,   had  not  the  overthwartness   of  6ome 
neighbours  interrupted  it. — Herbert.  Life,  p.  53. 

OVER-TILT.     See  Tilt.     To  over-turn. 

OVER-TI'MELY.  Timely;  in  time  or  season ; 
fitting  or  convenient ;  soon  enough,  early  enough  ; 
over-timely,  move  than  soon  or  early  enough ;  too 

soon  or  parly. 

Heeres  hore  aren  shad  ourfiinetiche Tpon  my  head,  and 
the  Blacke  skinue  trembleth  of  mine  empted  bodie. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

Thou  being  left  alone  as  a  withering  tree  in  the  middle  of 

a  field,  call  to  remembrance  (I  prai  thee)  the  vaine  yoiuhfuil 

d  ouertimelie  death  of  fathers  and  thy  brethren. 

loliushed.  Historic  of  England.  Coanus,  an.  546. 


OVER-TIRE,t). 


>       To    tire   too    much ;    to 

)   harass,  weary,  or  fatigue  to 

an  excess ;  to  wear  out  with  fatigue. 

Though  he  with  dart  the  windy-footed  hinde  did  o-er.'yer. 

Phaer.   Virgin.  JEncidos,  b.  vi. 

He  it  is  that  can  both  strike  and  ease,  wound  and  heal 

again:  which  is  the  next,  and  must  be,  for  fear  of  your 

ovcrlirino.  the  last  of  our  di-cour.se ;   Ileal  thou  the  sores  or 

breaches'thereof.—  Bp.Hall,  Ser.  33.  Fs.  lx.  2. 

OVER-TOIL.  To  toil  or  till  too  much ;  to 
labour,  (at  tillage;)  generally,  to  labour  or  work 
to  an  excess,  (till  tired  or  weary.) 

Where,  over-toild,  her  heat  to  cool, 
She  bathes  her  in  the  pleasant  pool. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2. 
OVER-TOP,  v.     To  rise  over  with  the  top  or 
head ;  to  be  higher,  more  lofty  by  the  top  or  head ; 
to  surmount,  to  surpass. 

Where  her  imperious  fane  her  former  seat  disdains. 
And  proucih  -rcr-t-os  the  spacious  neighbouring  plains. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  3. 
There  is  a  certain  plant  which  our  herbalists  call  [Herbam 
impiam)  or  wicked  cudweed,  whose  younger  branches  still 
yeeld  flowers  to  over-fop  the  elder. 

Bp.  llaU.  The  Remedy  of  Prophaneness,  b.  ii.  s.  9. 

What  they  do  in  present. 

Though  lesse  then  yours  in  past,  must  ore  top  yours. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  ,y  Cres.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
While  tow'ring  o'er  our  alphabet  like  Saul, 
Stands  our  digamma,  and  o'er/ops  them  all. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  iv. 

OVER-TRA'DING,  n.  Excessive  trading  or 
traffick. 

Whereby  the  kingdomes  stocke  of  treasure  may  be  sure  to 
be  kept  from  being  diminished,  by  any  oucr-trading  of  the 
forrainer.— Bacon.  Hen.  I'll.  p.  60. 

OVER-TRA'VEL,  v.  To  travel  over;  to  travel 
or  labour  to  an  excess ;  to  oppress  or  bear  down 
with  labour  or  toil ;  to  weary,  to  tire. 

s  assaulted  with  a 
in  the  roumes  of 
and  ouertraneltinq  oure  men  wyth 
tinge.  Casar,  fol.  203. 


OVER-TREAT,  v.    "  Ears  hard  to  overtreat;" 
simply,  duras  aures ;   hard,  to  treat  or  manjgc ; 
or  prevail  upon  to  listen. 
Why  lettes  he  not  my  wordes  sinke  in  his  earea 
So  hard  to  ouerlreale  >  whither  wbirles  he  ? 

Surrey.   Yirgile.  Mneit,  b.  ir. 

OVER-TRIP,  v.     To  trip  over;  to  step  lightly 


Jes.  In  such  a  night 
Did  Thisbie  fearfully  oer  trip  the  dewe, 
And  saw  the  lyon's  shadow  ere  himselfe 
And  ran  dismayed  away. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice, 


Why  art  thou  over-troubled  to  see  the  great  physician  of 
the  world  take  this  course  with  sinful  mankind. 

Bp.  Hall.  Balm  of  Gilead. 

OYER-TRO'WING.     A.  S.  Ofer-truwian,  ni- 

mium  confidere,  to  trust  too  much. 

Over-trowing,  (conscius,) — knowing  within  my- 
self, trowing  of  my  own  knowledge. 

For  I  am  no  thing  ouer-lrou-ynge  to  myself  but  not  in  thij 
thing,  1  am  iustitied.  for  he  that  demetb  me  is  the  Lord. 

Wiclif.  1  Corynth.  c.  4. 

OVER-TRUST,  ».  To  trust  or  confide  too 
much. 

Thus  it  shall  befall 

Him  who  to  worth  in  women  ovcrlrusling 
Lets  her  will  rule  :  restraint  she  will  not  brook, 
And  left  to  her  self,  if  evil  thence  ensue, 
Shee  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse. 

Mitton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

OVER-TUMBLE,  o.    Tumbled,  fallen,  thrown 

— over. 

■ •  He  told 

How  that  he  knew  those  hot  diseases  were 
Of  that  contagious  force,  as  he  did  see 
That  men  were  over-tumhl'd  suddenly. 

Daniel.  On  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire, 

OVER-TURN,  v.  ^      To  turnover!  to  (urn  or 

Over-tc'rner.  Vroll  over;  consequentially, 

Over-ti/rnable.  J  to  destroy,  to  demolish,  to 
defeat. 

Ne  he  unordeynede  ns  of  sum  veyn  speche,  feynyuge  that 
us  orerturne  fro*  the  sothfastnesse  of  the  Ciospel  that  of  ma 
is  prechid. —  Wiclif.  Laodicensis. 

She  can  areise  that  doeth  moume, 

Who  sittetli  highest.  Chaucer.  Bom.  of  the  Rose. 

God  made  hir  ouerlorne,  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  Ul. 

. And  on  a  heap 

Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  overlurn'd. 

And  fierie  foaming  steeds.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

But  pain  is  perfet  miserie.  the  worst 

Of  evils,  and  excessive,  overturnes 

All  patience.  Id.  lb. 

Now  those  artificial  words,  by  the  misapplication  and 
manageme:  t  of  which  these  ovevturners  of  all  above  them 
have  done  such  mighty  execution,  are  much  too  many  for 
a  present  rehearsal.— South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  'Z. 

Sir  W.  Petty  gave  an  account  of  a  commodious  land-car- 
riage he  had  lately  contrived,— far  more  secure  than  any 
coach ;  not  being  ovevturnable  by  any  hight  on  which  the 
wheels  can  possibly  move. 

History  of  the  Royal  Societg,  vol.  iv.  p.  323. 

OVER-VA'LUE,  v.  ~\       To  value  too  much  j 
Over-va'lling,  n.       >  to  set  too  great  a  price 
Over-valua'tion.      )  upon  ;  to  prize,  to  esti- 
mate too  highly. 


:  to;  i 


OVER-TREAD,  v.  To  tread  or  trample  tw; 
to  press  or  beat,  (with  the  feet,)  and  consequen- 
tially, to  level  or  lay  prostrate. 

By  the  poore  is  vnderstande  in  the  scripture,  the  afflicted, 


truste  in  any 


i  in  this  worlde  —  Bible,  1551.  Psu. 


umility,  I  mean  not  the  ahjectness  of  a  base  mind; 
prudent  care,  not  to  overvalue  ourselves  upon  any 
t. — Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  ii.  c.  7.  p.  74. 
that  which  is  guilty  of  the  most  general  debate,  ii 
revaluation  of  wisdom. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Peace  Maker,  a. 1. 
that  which  hath  made  the  world  conceiue  the  Roman 
e  vnmatchable,  is  the  partiall  overvaluing 
of  their  manhood  by  their  own  historians. 

Hakewill.  Apologie,  b.  iv.  •.  8. 

OVER- VEIL,  v.     To  veil  or  cover  oner;  to 
shade  or  shadow  ot'er,  to  obscure. 

Bedf.  The  day  begins  to  breake,  and  night  is  fled. 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  oucr-veyld  the  earth. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Actii.  SC.3. 
Thou  mak'st  the  night  to  over-rail  the  day. 

Rdiquia  Woltoniana,  p.  0** 


OVE 


But  the  uncomely  absence  c 
And  lareer  wants,  which  ev 
(Where  black  did  over-nail  < 
Was  that  which  wonder  inti 


ill  supply.)  _ 
Davenunt.  Gondiberi,  ( 


OVER-VOTE,  v.  To  exceed  in  votes  or 
number  of  votes ;  to  excel,  or  surpass,  or  get  the 
better  of,  by  a  greater  number  of  votes. 


If  these: 
they  not  c 

peaceable. 


;  lield  in  a  military,  ille-al, 
Trcavliery  lj  Bid.njoliij,  p 


OVER- WALK,  v.    To  walk  over ,-  to  pass  os>er 
on  foot ;  at  the  pace  called  a  walk,  (qv.) 


ye  save  shee  is  some  where  nbroa 
vbych'  worhle  is  a  place  to  wyde  ; 
1.  .«  -r-w.ilke  well.— Sir  T.  More. 


the  wylde 
es,  p.  770. 


OVER-WA'NTON,  adj.     Too    waxiton;     too 
sportive  or  playful,  loose,  or  unconstrained. 

But  let  the  Faunes  drawne  from  their  gTOves  beware, 
Be  I  their  jiule,a,  they  doe  at  no  lime  dare 
Like  men  street-borne,  and  nere  the  hall  reherse 
Their  Youthl'ull  tricks  in  over-wanlnn  verse. 

B.Jonion.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetrie. 

OVER-WAR,  v.     To   war  over;    or   gain   a 
superiority  over  in  war. 
Good  Thomas  Earle  of  Lancaster, 
On  whom  the  rest  relye, 
The  chiefe  and  greatest  of  the  peers, 
Did,  oner  warred,  fly 
Into  the  woods. —  Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  25. 


OVE 

And  lest  they  might  seeme  to  haue  shaken  off  the  obedi- 
nce  of  the  empire,  they  sware  to  the  Senate  and  people  of 
tome,  a  stile  long  agoe  ouerworne. 

Savile.  Tacitus.  Hrslorie,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

See  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelesly  diflus'd, 

With  l.mguisht  head  unpropt, 

As  one  past  hope,  abandon'd. 

And  by  himself  given  over; 

In  slavish  habit,  ill-fitted  weeds 

Ore-worn  and  soiled.  Milton,  Samson  Agonistes. 


OVE 


iracle,  fall  asleep  and 
~th  watching, 
of  the  skies. 
Virgil.  JEneid,  Ded. 


OVER-WEA'THERED.     Exposed  to,  worn 
or  decayed  by  exposure  to,  the  weather. 
How  like  a  prodipaH  doth  she  returns 
With  oucr  iviiit:'>-'-)  ril-is  and  ragged  sailes 


^  A.  S.  Ofe 
>  opinari,  p 
<J    wren  or  th; 


OVER-WA'RY. 

spect,  or  cautions. 

They  coupled  Nicias  and  Akihiades  togel 

came  to  nought  that  they  undertook. 

Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World, 


Too  wary,  guarded,  circum- 

id  Akihiades  together  in  Sicily  j 


iceman,  nimi 
presumere ;  t 
think  too  highly 


:  CfOt'/lV  '■'■ 


:sh  over ;  to  flow  the 


Pirats  and  robbers  by  sea  are  condemned  in  the  Court  of 
Admiraltie,  and  hanged  on  the  shore  at  lowe-wnter  murke, 
where  they  are  left  till  three  ti'.h-s  liaue  ""encashed  them. 
Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  H,  c.  9. 

OVER-WA'STED.     Too  toasted  or  worn  out, 
spent  or  consumed. 
When  in  the  tumult,  with  the  sudden  fright, 

Whilst  ev'ry  one  for  safety  sought  about, 
And  none  regardi-d  to  maintain  the  light, 


i  other  intent 


Drayton.  Barons'  Wars,  b.  iv. 

OVER-WATCH,  i>.  )       To    watch    over;     to 
Over-wa'tching,  n.    Swatch   or  be  wakeful  or 
vigilant  —  to   excess,   till   weaned   or   tired;    to 
weary. 

He  had  been  guided  to  that  place  by  his  spank'],  v.h^ie 
v.-inl(j  the  dog  hunted  in  the  river,  he  had  withdrawn  him- 
self to  pacify  with  sleep  his  over  watched  eyes. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 

She  surceas'd  not  day  nor  night 

To  storm  me  over-watchl,  and  wearied  out. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

Leo.   This    way   I  came  abroad,  but  then  there  was 


•rwalch'd  belike : 

i  fit  place  to  sleep  in. 


B  ,mm.  $  F.'etch.  The  Qu 


OVER- WAX,  v.     To 

or  too  large  ;  to  exceed. 

In  a  too  of  his  foot  the  nail  groweth 
and  in  harme  to  the  foot  hugeliche  ouen 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  482.  Note. 

For  ghoure  feith  nvenrexith  and  ihe  charjte  of  ech  of  ghou 
tOGthiraboundUh.—  WicliJ.  2  Tessal  c.  I. 

OVER-WEAR,t;.  To  wear  too  much;  to 
w&ur  or  waste  away;  (sc.  till  unfit  for  use;)  to 
decav. 


grow  too  much, 
)  the  flesshe, 


OVER-WEEN, 

Overwe'ener, 

Overwe'eningly  , 
to  have  an  excess  of  self-opinion  or  self-conceit 
to  take  or  assume  too  much  to  opinion ;  to  pre- 
sume or  be  presumptuous,  to  arrogate  or  be 
arrogant. 

Als  Anselme  the  strif  pes,  of  the  duke  &:  the  kyng, 

Com  Roberd  de  Beleyse,  thorgli  his  ouerweming. 

R.  Brunnc,  p.  V7. 

O,  were  the  sweets  of  man's  felicities 

Often  amongst  not  tt-rtpeiM  with  some  gall, 

He  would  forget  by  his  o'vr-weening  skill, 

Just  Heaven  abovu  duih  censure  good  ; 
Drayton.  The  Legend  of 

What  insolent  orer-weeners  of  their  owneworkes  are  these 
papists,  v.  hich  pnirbimc  the  actions  ivhieli  proceed  from 
themselves,  Wuilhy  of  no  h-sse  than  Heaven. 

Bp.  Hall.  No  Peace  with  Rome. 
Clarin.  If  that  you  think  her  chastity  a  rock, 

Not  to  be  moved  or  shaken,  or  hold  me 

A  flatterer  of  myself,  an  ovenveener, 

Let  me  pay  for  my  foolery. 

Massitiger.    The  Parliament  of  Love,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

It  was  but  arrogance,  therefore,  and  not  charity,  to  lay 
such  ienuranre  to  others  in  the  sight  of  God  till  he  himself 
had  been  infallible,  like  him  whose  peculiar  words  he  over- 
u-cei.-i/tglj  assumes.— Milluu,  An  Answer  to  Eikun  Basitike. 

If  any  thing  is  indeed  said  against  knowledge,  it  is  against 
that  only  that  is  so  adored  by  the  world,  and  falsely  called 
philosophy;  and  yet  more  significantly  surnam'tl  by 
apostle  vain  philosophy;  and  that  too,  with 
than  to  dash  the  overweening  pride  of  those  mat  nave  it. 

South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  9. 

OVER- WEIGH,  v.  )     To  weigh  over;  to  weigh 
Overweight,  n.        )  or  poise  too  much,  or  too 
heavily ;  to  preponderate. 

When  I  pretend  to  please,  she  otter  thwarts  me  still, 
When  1  would  faynest  part  with  hir,  she  oucrwnties  my 
will.— Gascoiyne.  Flowers.  The  Diuorce  of  a  Louer. 
The  horse,  or  other  beast,  i.'mvciyitd  with  his  own  mass, 
Lies  wallowing  in  my  fens,  hid  over  head  in  grass. 

Drayton.  Poly-Otbion,  s.  21. 
One  Raynerus,  a  wicked  minister  of  a  more  wicked  abbot, 


able 

Note  that  silver  in  gold  will  be  detected  by  weight,  com- 
pared with  the  dimension  ;  but  lead  in  silver  (lead  being  the 
u-ri,,!,tier  metal)  will  not  be  detected,  if  you  take  so  much 
the  more  silver  as  will  countervail  the  over-weight  of  the 
lead—  Bacon.  Naturall  Historie,  §  798. 
From  sheep  minute 

On  Cambria  bred  :  a  pound  o'erweighs  a  fleece. 

Dyer.  The. Fleece,  b.  ii. 

If  we  were  in  a  state  of  indifference  between  virtue  and 
vice,  we  should  be  much  nearer  heaven  than  we  are  ;— our 
nature  being  already  in  an  equilibrium  would,  by  the  least 
ovcr-u-ciyht  of  motion  be  presently  inclined  to  virtue  and 
goodness.— Scolt.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

OVER-WET,  n.      Excessive 
moisture,  or  humidity. 

Another  ill  accident  is,  over-wet  at  sowing  time;  which 


ddmpnrsy, 


>!   ,    , 


Overwhelmingly 
drown,  (sc.)  deeply. 


"h 


ithec 

369. 

To  whelm  or  cover 
<er ;  to  immerge,  to 
ibmerge;    to  sink,  to 


-Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 


A  sea'of  some  foule  mouth  or  pen 
Shall  ovcrwhelmet 

B.  Jonson.   Chorussei  from  Catiline,  4, 

Men  should  not  tolerate  themselves  one  minute  in  any 
known  sin,  nor  impertinently  lietray  their  souls  to  ruin  far 
that  which  they  c.'ill  li-lil:  and  trivial ;  winch  is  so  indeed  in 
respect  of  the  acquest,  but  overwhelmingly  ponderous  il?. 
regard  uf  the  pernicious  consequents. 

Decay  of  Christian  Ficty 

Why  from  yon  arch,  that  infinite  of  space 

With  infinite  of  lucid  or'us  replete, 

Which  set  the  living  firmament  on  fire, 

At  the  first  glance,  in  such  an  overwhelm 

Of  wonderful,  on  man's  astonish'd  sight, 

Rushes  Omnipotence.  Young.  Complaint,  Night  0. 

OVER- WHELVE,  v.  A.  S.Ahwylf-an;  obruerc, 
to  overwhelm. 

Oft  the  see  is  clere  and  caulme  -with  mouing  floodes,  and 
ofte  the  horrible  wind  Aquilon  moueth  boiling  tempeste,  and 
ouerwUetueth  the  see  ;  verso  concilal  ecquore. 

Chaucer.  Boeeius,  b.  ii. 

OVER-WING,  i'.  To  wing  or  spread  the  wing* 
to  an  excess;  (in  Milton  ;)  so  as  to  exceed;  (sc.  j 
the  wing  of  the  enemy. 


Agricola  doubting  to  be  over-ic, 
front,  though  somewhat  with  the  i 
many  advis'd  to  bring  up  the  legions. 

Milton.   The  History  of  England, 

OVER-WIPE,  v.    To  wipe,  rub,  or  smear  o, 
For  such  deeds  dooeth  not  a  Chrysten  man 

luaid  lav  til  &  a  good  hope,  but 
with  the  pencell  of  daily  praye 


ng'd,  streaches  out 


ij  ..... 


Worlces,  p. 

OVER-WISE,  adj.  1      Too  wise  or  known 

OVF.R-WI'SENESS. 

their  own  conceit. 


knowing   or   cunning 


Di.  Fear  it  not.  their  <rrn«  heads  will  think  it  but  a 
trick.— Beaum.  %  Fletch.  Philaster,  Act  iv.  BC  1. 
Tell  Wit,  how  much  it  wrangles 

In  tickle  points  of  nieenesse ; 
Tell  Wisedonie,  she  entangles 

Herself  in  over-wisencsse.— Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  The  Lye. 

OVER-WI'TTED.    Oyer-reached  in  wit,  cun- 
ning or  craftiness. 

to  be  pitied, 

Paltu. 

OVER-WOO'DY.    Too  woody;  or  having  too 
tiuch  wood. 

On  to  their  morning's  rural  work  they  haste 
Among  sweet  dewes  and  flours  ;  where  any  row 

Of  iiuu-ua c>  erc/wc'",,-/*..'  is-acli'd  too  farr 

'I'll,  il  ['.'iinper'd  botiglies,  arid  needed  hands  to  check 

Fruitless  iinbraces.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  V. 

OVER-WORD.     See  Ovek-speak. 
OVER-WORK,  v.      To  work  to  excess;    to 


weary  with  work  or  labour. 


OVER-WRE'STED.      Too  wrested,  twisted, 
forced  out  of  its  course  or  direction. 
Such  to  he  pittied,  and  ore-rested  seeming 
He  acts  thy  greatnesse  in. 

Shahespeare.   Troyl.  %  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

OVER-WRE'STLE,  v.      To  wrestle  so  as  to 
gain  the  superiority  ;  to  strungle  against  success- 
fully. 
At  last,  when  life  recover'd  had  the  raine, 

And  over-wrestled  his  strong  enimy, 
With  fultring  long,  and  trembling  everie  vaine, 
"  Tell  on,"  quoth  she,  "  the  woefull  tragedy." 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  1.  c.  7. 

OVER-WROUGHT.    Wrought  to  excess;  too 
much  or  too  highly  laboured. 
Sometimes  an  author,  fond  of  his  own  thought, 
Pursues  his  obiect  ti.l  its  •ler-wrought. 

Dryden.  Art  of  Poetry,  c.  1. 


/ 


OUN 

OVER-ZEA'LOUS.  Too  zealous;  zealous, 
anxious;  desiring  or  pursuing  ardently,  to  excess. 

And  therefore  'tis  not  of  such  mighty  necessity  to  deter- 
mine one  wav  or  t'other,  as  some  over-zealous  for  or  against 
the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  have  been  forward  to  make 
the  world  believe. — Locke.  Hum.  Undcrsf.  b.  iv.  c.  3.  s.  6. 


in  the  house  ores.— Fisher.  Seuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  143.  p.  1. 

OUGHT,n.     Also  written  Aught,  (qv.)    AS. 
Hwit,  a  whit  or  o  whit  ,•  one  whit.     O  was  formerly 
written  for  the  article  a,  or  for  the  numeral  one. 
See  Tooke;  and  Tyrwhitt,  (Gloss,  in  v.) 
One  thing,  a  thing,  any  thing. 
Ac  the  kyng  of  Englond,  in  such  sor  &  mournyng, 
Carede  of  ys  gonge  sones  mest  of  alle  thynge. 
Laste  hii  were  defoulde  ogl.  P.  Gloucester,  p.  209. 


OUT 


If  ye  wol  ought  unto  your  sone  the  king, 
1  am  vour  servant  bo!hc  niet,'.  and  day. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lams  Tale, 
And  whoso  grutcheth  ought,  he  doth  folie, 
And  rebel  is  to  him  that  all  niai  gie. 

Id.  The  K.iyhtes  Tale, 
For  euerhe  [Daunger]  hongeth  on  her  soil, 
And  is  so  preuie  of  counseil, 
That  euer  whan  I  haue  ought  bede. 
I  finde  Daunger  in  hir  stede, 
And  myn  answere  of  hym  I  haue.- 

If  I  be  ought  in  yo 


■Cower.  Con.  A. 


Chaucer.  The  House  of  Fame,  a.  u\. 

The  other  side  clothe  of  tissue  of  siluer,  &  clothe  or  gold 
f  tissue  entered  ounde  the  one  with  y«  other,  the  ounde  is 
,ar!.e  wanying  vp  and  doune. — Hatl.  Hen.  Vlll.  an.  II. 

OUPH,  or  Elf,  (qv.) 

'San.  Page.  [My  daughter]  and  my  little  Bonne, 
An  1  three  or  foure  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dresse 
Like  \  i.-luns   u»f»,i  and  fjries,  greeue  and  white, 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads 
And  rattles  in  their  hands. 

Shakespeare.  Menu  "Vie,  nf  Winds,::  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Strew  good  lucke  [ouphes]  on  euery  sacred  roomc, 

That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doome, 

In  state  as  wholesome  as  in  state  'tis  fit, 

Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. — Id.  lb.  Act  v.  sc.  5. 


akespeare.  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  Act  ill.  sc.  3. 

•s.  after  the  ssmo 

Holland.  Plinic,  b.  x.  c.  24. 

OUST,  v.  \      To  out,   (qv.)     To  put  out,  to 

Oc'ster.     )  turn  out,  expel,  eject. 

It  is  stated  that  Smith  the  lessee  entered,  and  that  the 
defendant,  William  Stiles,  who  is  called  the  casual  ejector, 
l  ,  ttei  bimi  for  which  ouster  he  brings  the  action. 


/;  .     ( 


O'VIDUCT.'A         Lat.  Ovum,    an   egg;    and 

O'viform.         >  ductus,    from   ducere,   to  lead ; 

Oviparous.  J  that  which  leads,  the  passage 
for,  the  egg. 

Oviform, — shaped  or  formed  like  an  egg,  egg- 
shaped;  oval. 

Oviparous,  (parere,  to  bring  forth. 1 — bringing 
forth,  bearing,  or  producing  eggs. 

It  will  be  hard  to  say  which  [brutes  and  birds]  have  the 
perfecter  nature,  yet  the  production  of  the  latter  arc  ex  oro, 
the  former  ex  venue :  the  former  oviparous,  the  latter  vivi- 
parous, in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  natural  production. 
Hale.  Origin,  nf  Mankind,  p.  277. 

This  notion  of  the  mundane  egg,  or  that  the  world  was 

onfurm,  hath  been  the  sense  and  language  of  all  aruiijuitv 

Burnet.  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Its  [the  torpedo's]  ovarium  is  near  the  liver  and  double 
oviduct  and  womb,  wherein  the  young  ones  swim  free,  and 
have  no  communication  with  the  womb. 

History  of  the  /,',,,,,,/  Seetelg.  s.  3.  p.  498. 

OUNCE.  Fr.  Once ,  It.  Oncia ;  Sp.  Onza  s 
Lat.  Uncia,  ab  ouyxta :  —  ovyxta,  ab  hoc,  quia 
unicum  valeret  numulum  ssreum. 

We  see  fiat  one  ounce  of  goldc  whereof  ten  poiuule  weight 
were  not  of  his  own  nature  towanle  man  woorth  one  ounce 
of  wheate,  nor  one  hundred  poud  weyghte  therof  of  the 
nature  selfe  worth  one  sely  shepe,  is  yet  among  men  by  a 
pryce  appoynted  and  agreed  worth  many  whole  shepe,  and 
manye  a  pounde  weighte  of  bread. 

Sir  T.  More.    Werket,  p.  271. 

Esteeming  more  one  ounce  of  present  spoit. 

Than  elders  doe  a  pound  of  perfect  wit. 

Gascoigne.  Dauid's  Suhdaei  :ns  to  Bcrzabe. 

OUNCE,  n.      Fr.  Once ;    Sp.  Onza,   from   the 

It.  Loitza,  (by  the  omission  of  the  /.)  and  this  from 
the  Lat.  Lynx. 

The  ounces  be  likewise  taken  for  strange  and  forrein,  and 
ofallfoure-footed  beasts  they  have  the  quickest  eye  and  see 
best  —Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  S. 


OUNDE.)       Fr.  Onde,  onder,— to   wave,   to 
Ol'nding.  tjmak.e  plaits  or  streaks  like  waves  ; 
(unda;)   to  work  or  flourish  with  waves,  (Cot- 
grave.  )     And  Hall  calls  it — 

"  Work  waving  up  and  down,"  undulating  up 
and  down. 
Hir  otnided  hair,  that  sonnish  was  of  hew, 
She  rent.  Chaucer.   Trail.  *  Cres.  b.  iv 

Endenting,  or  barring,  onnding,  paling,  winding,  or  bend- 
ing, and  semolable  watt  of  cloth  in  vanitee. 

It!.  The  Persona  Talc. 


OUR.  A       A.S.  (More,  ure;    SW.  Waor ;  \ 

Oihse'lf.       >  in  Goth,  it  is  Unzar,  from  uns, 

Ourse'lves. )  us;  in  A.S.  also  User,  us;  Uut. 
Onze.   nns  ;    Ger.  Unser.    tins.       Skinner,  —  that 
A.  S.  Oure,  tire,    Eng.  Our   are   from  the    A.  S. 
and    Eng.  We,    q.d.    weer;    but   the   origin    and  ; 
meaning  of  the  word  is  unknown.      Sec  We. 

Our,  ourselves. — is  used  by  one,  of  himself  asso- 
ciated with  others. 

Our,  also,  and  curse!/, — is  used  by  one  of  him- 
self, as  possessing  or  assuming  eminence  or  supe- 
riority over  others  ;  and  so  far  as  one  of  them. 

Theti 


Oi  'rrr.LV. 

OUTERMOST 

Ou'test. 
Oi'tfortii. 

Ot'TNES 


That  beth  1 


:  the  worldes  ende. 
Id. 


Give  to  us  this  dav  oure  breed  over  othir  substaunce.  and 
Drgive  to  us  our  ileitis  as  we  forgiven  to  oure  dettouris. 

Wielif.  Matthew,  c.  (3. 
Geue  vs  thya  day  our  dayly  bread,  and  forgeue  vs  our 

respasses.  euen  :,>  v.c  f,r-eue  ,  re  Ire-;      , 

Bible,  1351.  lb. 
Rut  might  this  gold  It  caritnl  fro  this  place 
Home  to  myn  lions,  ,,i  oil,  *  unto  uoures. 
(For  wel  I  wotc  that  all  this  gold  is  oures,) 
Than  were  we  in  high  felicitee. 


Chan 


The  Pardoneres  Talc, 


Il.nl  i 


But  at  the  last,  with  mochel  care  and  wo, 
We  fell  accorded  by  ourseleen  two. 

Id.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale, 
ill  mtrself  take  time  to  heat 
large.     Wherein  ice  will  you  1 
ence  but  repair  to  us. 

Daniel.  Civil 


Madam,  u  e  \ 

No  nihil    Hi" 


l;,    o.|    ,    .::  ■„  "       in    ]    ;■  \ ,    obl.ni [,',! 

1  inu-ccpl.thlc,  though  in  heav'n,  our  state 

Of  splendid  vassalage,  but  rather  seek 

Our  own  good  from  ourselves,  and  from  our  own 

Live  to  ourselves,  though  in  tins  vast  recess. 

Free,  and  to  none  accountable,  preferring 

Hard  liberty  before  the  easie  yoke 

Of  servile  pomp.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

Hither  th'  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort, 
Justice  to  crave,  and  succour,  at  your  court. 
And  then  your  highness,  not  for  ours  alone, 
But  for  the  world's  Protector  shall  be  known. 

Walter.    To  my  Lord  Protector. 
Ourself  will  swiftness  to  your  nerves  impart, 
Ottrself  with  ri.ing  spirits  swell  your  heart. 

Pe.pe.   Homer.   Iliad,  b.  xvii. 

OURANO'GRAPHY.  Or.  Ovparos,  the 
heaven,  and  yna.epe.iv.  to  write  or  describe. 

A  description  or  delineation  of  the  face  of  the 
heavens. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Hooke.  in  his  animadversions  on 
Hevelius's  omanography.  had  omitted  the  chief  objection 
Hevelius  makes  against  these  kind  of  sights. 

History  of  the  /?■  gal  Society,  c.  4.  p.  272. 

OU'SEL.  A.S.  Onle,  which  Skinner  thinks 
maybe  from  the  Fr.  Oiseau;  It.  Augcllv,  uccilh, 
avis,  a  bird;  q.d.  avivellus.  a  little  bird.  In 
Pliny  there  is  no  word  to  distinguish  the  ousle 
from  the  blackbird.     MeruUe,  ttirdi,  sturni. 

The  merry  larke  hir  t 
The  thrush  replycs 

The  oh::- 7  shri'ls  .  tin.  .ud,l,,.  k  ' 


Goth.  Vt.uta;  A.S.  Ct.  Wan; 
Dut.  117,  mjt ;  Ger.^trs,  aussen; 
Sw.  It,  utan.  Tooke  says, — 
there  are  some  etymological 
reasons  which  make  it  not  im- 
probable that  out  is  derived 
from  a  word  originally  meaning 

skin.      It    is   opposed   to   in. 

And  in  Goth,  and  A.  S.  Inna  means— uterus,  vis- 
cera, venter,  or  the  whole  of  the  interior  part  of 
the  body. 

Out  is  used  after  verbs,  when  it  is  meant  to 
express  position  correlative  to  the  exterior  or 
surface,  or  motion  from  within,  motion  beyond, 
further  than,  departure  or  separation  ;  and  fre- 
quently with  a  subaudition  of  the  verb  expressing 
the  position  of  rest,  or  the  motion  ;  or  of  the  noun 
correlating  to  the  outness,  the  externality  or  extre- 
mity ;  1he~departure  or  separation. 

All  the  consequential  and  metaphorical  usages 
are  deducible  from  these  prior  applications. 

To  ouf,  v to  move  or  put  out,  to  eject,  to 

expel. 

Out, — prefixed  in  composition,  is  used  with  the 
same  force  that  it  would  have  if  it  followed  the 
verb,  as  to  oulhar,  to  outbud,  to  bar  out,  to  hud  out 
or  forth,  (sc.)  from  that  which  holds  or  contains; 
exterior  to,  bevond  that  which  holds  or  contains ; 
and  thus  is  equivalent  to  exceeding,  more  than,  in 
a  greater  measure  or  degree  than,  &c. 
Azen  Alle  Halwe  churche,  the  verste  dich  hli  nome, 
&  brake  the  olemoste  wal,  &  uithinne  come. 

ii.  Gloucester,  p.  S49. 

In  the  gcre  after  noutlicr  lesse  tie  more 

Kom  lus  S:  his  kosyn  lni  8:  Iuore, 

In  schip  out  of  Irelond.  P.  Brunne,  p.  1. 


Wielif.  Matlheu;  c.  8. 

And  the  children  of  the  kyngdome  shalbe  caste  cute  into 
ullcr  darcknes  l  then-  shal  be  wepynge  and  gnashyngo  of 
teeth.— Bible.   1551.   lb. 

Dut  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shal  be  cast  out  Into 
outer  darknesse  :  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth. Id.    Modern  Version.  lb. 

And  he  seide  to  hem  ye  ben  unwise  also  ■  understonden 
ye  not  that  al  thing  with  ovarii  that  enlrith  iuto  a  man 
may  not  defoule  him.— Wielif.  Mark,  c.  7. 


Epilhalav.io. 


Id.   The  Revet  Tale,  v.  3S2S. 


Id.   The  Pardoners  Tale,  i 


Dut  (as  I  saide)  he  that  outfoorlht  looketh  after  the  waics 
of  this  knotte.  connyrg  with  whiche  he  shold  knowe  the 
waic  in'uoill.e,  slepeiU  f.,r  tt.e  f.n.e,  v.Vnl,  re  in  ibat  woll 
this  waie  know,  muste  leaue  the  lookyng  after  Inls  waics 
,nitf..e:  the,  and  open  the  i\en  of  his  conscience,  and  vnclose 
his  herle.— Id.   The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 

Whan  he  was  dede  these  other  twelue 

Of  his  apostles  went  aboute 

The  holy  feith  to  prcche  oulc.  Gotrer.  Con.  A.  b.  111. 

The  earth  as  cold  as  any  stone. 
Wet  in  the  tearcs  of  her  own  kinde, 
•Gins  then  to  take  a  joyful  minde  : 
For  well  she  feels  that  out  and  out 


s.  The  Louer  detc-tbclh  Vs  who  It  Stale. 


OUT 

And  when  Dauid  had  pondered  well  and  tryed. 


rly  de] 


From  lygth  of  grace,  that  darke  of  synne  did  hyde, 
He  fyndeth  hys  hope  modi  therewith  reuyued. 

Wyatt,  Ps,  31. 
The  Turkish  [tongue]  hath  ou/ed  her  [the  Greek]  from 
nost  parts  of  Anatolia.— Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  57. 

Thou  hast  heate  mee  out 

Twelue  several!  times,  and  I  haue  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me. 

Shakespeare.  Corio/anus,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Canst  thou  remember 

A  time  before  we  came  vnto  this  cell? 

I  doe  not  thinke  thou  canst,  for  then  thou  wast  not 

Out  three  yeeres  old.  Id.  Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Meg.  Has  your  grace  seen  the  Court  star,  Galatea? 
Pha.  Old  upon  her;   slice's  as  cold  of  her  favour  as  an 
apoplex.         Beaum.  $  Flctch.  Philaster,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 


As  if  three  bells  were  made  one  within  another,  and  air 
betwixt  each;  and  then  the  outermost  bell  were  chimed 
with  a  hammer,  how  the  sound  would  diifer  from  a  simple 
bell.— Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  177. 

For  this  cause  also,  dm-  T  gre.-'.tly  imslike  the  Lord  Depu- 
ties seating  at  Dublin,  Ik  in;:  tlic  ntitvsf  corner  of  the  realine, 
and  least  needing  the  awe  of  his  presence. 

Spenser.   View  of  the  Stale  of  Ireland. 

Whose  blood  being  put  upon  the  outmost  posts, 

Wherby  his  cl.nsen  Isi-.'..'lites  he  knew. 

Drayton.  Mows  his  Birth  Jy  Miracles,  b.  ii. 

Salisbury  being  outcd  of  his  deanery,  for  what  cause  I 
know  not,  in  the  first  year  of  Qu.  Marv,  Or  John  Christo- 
pherson  was  installed  in  that  dignitv,  is  „f  Apr.  1554. 


That  House  ul'  ("umir.nua  '  wnsj  resfor'd  ;if;.-r  \\  i--h.ini  v.  ■[- 
uted,  and  at  last  dissolved  themselves  at  General  Monk's 
-Hudibras,  pt.  Hi.  c.  2.  Note  4. 


From  what  we  have  shewn  it  is  :\  manifest  consequence, 
that  the  ideas  of  space,  outness,  and  things  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance, are  not.  strict  1\  speaking,  the  ouj-Tt  of  sight;  they 
are  not  otherwise  perceived  by  tin-  eye  than  by  the  ear. 

'Berkeley.  An  Essay  towards  a  new  Theory  "/'  Vision. 


e  revived  by  some 

owledge,  (sec.  43.) 
his  Essay  towards 


of  Kant's  admirers  in  this  co- 
Berkeley  in  his  Principles  of  1 
and,  at  a  still  earlier  period  of 
a  new  Theory  of  Vision,  sect.  4 

Stewart.  Pkil<»s»phtcfrf  K^-.aijs,  Ess.  2.  c.  2. 

OUT-ACT,  v.  To  act,  or  do,  or  perform,  be- 
yond, more  than,  (as  an  actor  who  outdoes  his 
part,)  better  than, — to  exceed  in  acting  or  per- 
forming. 

And  see  themselves  out-acted  in  their  show, 
By  sucking  sprouts  that  out  of  them  did  grow. 

Brome.  To  Dr.  S.  oti  his  Pious  and  Learned  Book, 

With  that  he  fetch *d  a  groan 


■  thn   ! 


upon  the   sudden  surprize  of  danger;    and  how  much  in 
such  cases  some  will  even  out-act  themselves. 

South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  12. 

OUT-BA'LANCE,  v.  To  pass  the  balance; 
to  exceed  the  equipoise,  to  poise  or  weigh  more 
than. 

Refuse  me  now  his  arms,  whose  fiery  steeds 
Were  promis'd  to  the  spy  for  his  nocturnal  deeds, 
And  let  dull  Ajax  bear  away  my  right. 
When  all  his  days  oat-balance  this  one  night. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xiii. 

OUT-BAR,  v.  To  bar  out;  to  keep  or  shut 
out  by  bars  or  fortifications. 

painefull  pyonings 
a  mighty  mound, 

nwelt  did  that  border  bound. 
Faerie  Qitcene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 


Whiche  to  outbarre, 
From  sea  to  sea  he  1 
Which  from  Alcluid 


OUT-BEG,  v.     To  beg  more  than  ;   to  exceed 
in  begging,  craving,  petitioning. 

Tn  the  black  temple  she  her  sorrow  bears  ; 
Where  she  outbeg'd  the  tardy  begging  thief. 

Davtnnnt.  Gundibert,  b.  ii,  c.  5. 


OUT 

OUT-BE'LLOW,  v,  )      To  iefloio' more  than, 
Outble'at,  v.  I  louder  than ;   to  exceed 

in  bellowing  or  making  a  loud  noise. 
To  bleat  more  than ;  to  exceed  in  bleating. 


But  if  in  thy  heart  since  there  be,  or  shall 

New  love  created  he  hy  other  men, 
Which  have  their  stuck*  entire,  and  can  in  teares, 

In  sighs,  in  oaths,  in  letters  out  bid  ine. 
This  new  love  may  beget  new  fears, 

For  this  love  was  not  vow'd  by  thee. 

Donne.  Lover's  Infiniteness,  c.  12. 

OUT-BLA'ZING.     Dut.  Uit-blasen. 
Blazing  more  than ;    exceeding   in   blazing  or 
emitting  Uarae. 

If  in  his  love  so  terrible,  what  then 

His  wrath  inliam'el !  his  tenderness  on  fire  ? 

Like  soft,  smooth  oil,  outblasing  other  fires  ? 

Volenti.  Complain',  Night  4. 

OUT-BLUSH,  v.  To  Whs/i  more  than  ;  to 
exceed  in  redness  or  rosiness ;  in  colouring,  in 
blooming  with  redness  or  rosiness. 


OUT 


Jf,:'>n:<>!" 

i  behold  me  on  this  mossy  bed, 


herselfe  disclose 

Castara,  pt. 


From  my  p;Lle  check  the  lively  < 

Which  in  my  softer  hours  you  nit  have  sworn, 

With  rosy  beaut v  far  t>utb!i<$h'4  the  morn. 

Gay.  Elegies.  Panthea. 

OUT-BOUND,  v.  Bound  out  or  outwards; 
bound  or  obliged,  or  under  bond  or  obligation  to 
perform  a  voyage  out  or  outwards •  or  it  may  be — 
outfitted,  fitted,  prepared,  provided — for  a  voyage. 

Boun  or  bound  is  yet  a  common  word  in  the 
North  for  ready,  prepared  ;  and  which  (Ray )  may 
be  from  the  Dut.  Bouwen,  to  build.     A.S. By-an. 

Nor  was  this  all :  in  ports  and  roads  remote, 
Destructive  fires  among  whole  fleets  we  send  ; 

Triumphant  flame*  upon  tlie  water  float, 
And  outbound  ships  at  home  their  voyage  end. 


Ktu'-Uf.Tgu.-.,  I VI  hist.  ,\riiu;:li,  and  ("'arlin^ford  are  now 
the  most  out-bounds  and  abandoned  places  in  the  English 
PBle.— Spenser,   View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 


The  convex  or  out-bowed  side  of  a  vessel!  will  hold 
othing  ;  it  must  be  the  hollow  and  depressed  part  that  is 
apahle  of  any  liquor.— Bp.  Hall.  An  Ifn/y  Panegyrike. 

OUT-BRAG,  v.     To  brag  or  boast  more  than  j 
o  exceed  in  bragging,  or  boasting,  or  braving. 
His  phenix  down  began  but  to  appear, 


OUT-BRAVE,  v.  To  exceed  or  excel  in  bra- 
ving or  setting  boastfully  at  defiance  ;  in  daringly 
defying  or  challenging. 

Proud  of  this  first  defeat,  then  marching  forth  again, 
Towards  Lively,   a  large  waste,  which  other  plains  out- 
braves. Drayton.   Poly-Otbion,  s.  22. 

Yet  rather  than  be  thus  outbrai'd,  and  by 

My  drudge,  my  footstool,  one  that  sued  to  be  so ; 

Perish  both  life  and  honour. 

Beaum.  ■§"  Fletch.  Lover's  Progress,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
Hence  to  yon  mountain  which  nuthraves  the  sky, 
And  dart  from  pole  to  pole  thy  strengthen^  eye, 
Through  all  that  space  you  shall  not  view  one  man, 
Not  one,  who  dares  to  act  on  such  a  plan. 

Churchill.   The  Conference. 

OUT-BREAK,  v.  \       Dut.  Uit-brehen,  erum- 
Ol'tbreak,  n.  Vpere,  effringere. 


Oi/tbrfji 
to  make  a  r 
forth. 


To  break  or  burst  out ; 
ipture  or  eruption  ;  to  rush  or  sally 

tat  breath  his  faults  so  quaintly, 
ay  seeme  the  taints  of  liberty  ; 


Dauid.   Civil  Wars,  b.  vll. 


OUT-BRE'ASTED.      Exceeded   or  excelled 
in  (the  powers  of )  the  breast. 

1  have  heard 

Two  emulous  Philomela  heat  the  ear  o'  th' night 

With  their  cunieniiutis  throats,  now  one  the  higher, 
Anon  the  other,  then  again  the  first, 
And  by  and  by  out-breasted,  that  the  sense 
Could  not  be  judge  between  'em. 

Beaum,  Sf  Fletch.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  v,  sc.  3. 

OUT-BREATHE,  v.     To  breathe  out,  to  ex- 
pire ;  to  exhaust  of  the  breath. 

No  smoak  nor  steam,  out  breathing  from  the  kitchen? 


OUT-BRING,  v.     To  bring  or  bear  out. 
The  lasse  wofull  of  hem  bothe  nist 
Where  that  he  was,  ne  might  o  word  outbring, 
As  I  said  erst,  for  wo  and  for  sobbing. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  §-  Cres.  b.  iv. 

OUT-BUD,  v.    Dut.  Uit-bottcn,  geminare,  pul- 
lulare. 

To  bud  out ;  to  thrust  or  push  out  or  forth. 
Whose  many  heades  out-budding  ever  new, 
Did  breed  him  endlesse  labour  to  subdew. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

OUT-BUILD,  v.     To  build  more  than,  better 
or  stronger  than  ;  to  exceed  or  excel  in  building. 
Each  man  makes  his  own  stature,  builds  himself: 


Young.  Complaint,  Nights. 
OUT-CAPER,  v.  To  caper  better  than,  to 
sccl  in  capering,  leaping,  skipping,  or  dancing. 


OUT- CAST,  adj.  ~\       Cast    or   thrown   out : 
Ou'tcast,  n.  >  ejected,  expelled,  banish- 

Ou'tcasting,  n.       J  ed,  exiled. 


if  a  wight  he  in  so  moche  the  more  outcast  [abjectior] 
e  is  disnised  of  moste  fnlke,  so  as  dlgnite  ne  mays 
c— Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 

why?  their  comening  is  not  for  peace,  but  they 
n  false  wurdey  agavn;,t  ihe  outva..lcs  ufthe  lande. 

Bible,  1551.  Ps. Zi. 
For  which  both  thou 

the  outcast  from  Grid,  are  here  condemn'd 
vaste  eternal  daies  in  woe  and  pain. 


Muimi.  Paradise  Lost, 
lis  glories  fade, 


Frown  but  the  monarch,  all 

He  mingles  with  the  throng. 

The  pageant  of  a  day.  Somervite.  The  Chass, 

Hence  him,  in  justice  God's  high  doom  assign*d, 

Naked  to  rove,  an  outcast  of  mankind. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxxir. 

OUT-CEPT.     The  Eng.  prep,  prefixed  to  the 
Lat.  past  part. 

Out-taken,  or  taken  out, — except. 

Except  or  out-take  Kent,  or  Kent  being  excepted 
or  out-taken. 

I'ld  play  hun  'gaine  a  knight,  or  a  good  squire, 

Or  gentleman  of  any  other  countie 

I'  the  kingdome. 
Pan.  Out-cept  Kent,  for  there  they  landed 

All  gentlemen.— B.  Jonson.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Act  i.  sc.  S.  u 

OUT-  CLIMB,  v.     To  climb  more  than,  higher 
than  ;  to  exceed  in  climbing,  mounting,  or  ascend- 


OUT-CO'MPASS,  v.  To  compass  (passibtts 
civcuire)  beyond,  to  stretch  or  extend  beyond  j 
to  reach  to  a  larger  circuit. 


OUT 


OUT 


i  capacity  and  receipt  of  the  mind  of 
t  there  is  no  danger  at  all  in  the  pro- 
f  kno-.vkdge,  how  large  soever,  lest 


OUT-COURT.     The  exterior  or  outer  court. 

Such  persons  who,  like  Agrippa,  -were  almost  Christians, 
and  have  been  (as  it  were)  in  the  skirts  and  out  courti  of 
Heaven,  finav)  chance  to  apostatise  finally,  and  to  perish. 


GUT-CRAFT,  v.     ToexceerT 
•t,  or  cunning  ;  to  outwit. 


Ser.  II. 
•  excel  in  craft, 


husband's  hand? 
1  Italy,  hath  out-crafted  him, 
i  hard  point. 
Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  i 


OUT-CRY,  v. 


To   cry  out,   more   than, 


RY,  v.  \ 

Ou'tcry,  n.  V  louder  than ;  to  exceed,   ex- 

Ou'tcryer,  n.  J  eel,  or  get  the  better  of  by 
crying, 

Cry  out, — (sc. )  shouted  out  to  a  distance  ;  ex- 
clamation, clamour. 

Out-cry,  (in  B.  Jonson  and  Massinger),— a  sale 
proclaimed  by  the  enjer  or  outcrtjer.  See  the 
quotation  from  Baker. 

He  shall  not  be  an  oulecrycr,  nor  an  hye  mynded  person. 
His  Yt>y~-j  shall  not  be  hearde  in  the  stretes. 

Bible,  1551.  Esmje,  c.  42. 


The 

Together  horse  and  man  come  i 
D, 

[That  all  citizens]  should  first  < 
thro'  the  city,  by  a  man  with  a  hi 
the  common  out-cryer  appoir  ' 


Salter.  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1602. 
Luke.  Can  you  think,  sir, 
In  your  unquestiou'd  wisdom,  I  beseech  you 
The  poods  of  this  poor  man  at  an  outcry. 
His  wife  turn'd  out  of  doors,  his  children  forced 
To  beg  their  bread ;  this  gentleman's  estate, 
By  wrong  extorted  can  advantage  you? 

Massinger-   The  City  Madam,  Act  i.  6C.  2. 

Are  sold  for  slaves,  their  wives  for  bond-women, 
Their  houses  and  fine  gardens  given  away. 
And  all  their  goods,  under  the  speare.  at  out-cry. 

B.  Jonson.  Catiline,  Act  ii. 

Let  both  the  judgment  and  the  will  he  for  Christ,  yet  the 
tumult  of  the  affections  will  carry  it ;  when  they  cannot  out- 
,  they  will  out  cry  it. 


OUT-CURSE,  v.     To  curse  more  than;    to 
exceed  or  excel  in  cursing  or  execrating. 

For  if  it  be  a  she, 

Nature  before  hand  hath  out-cursed  me. — Donne.  Curse. 

OUT-DARE,  o.     To  dure  beyond;  to  exceed 
or  excel  in  or  by  daring,  braving,  or  defying. 

Give  me  instructions,  and  put  action  on  me: 


Beaum.  #  Flctch.   The  False  One,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
OUT-DA'TED.     Out  of  date;  out  of  or  at  a 
period  beyond  any  given  time ;  and,  consequen- 
tially, antiquated. 

VCorks  and  deeds  of  the  law,  in  those  places,  signify  legal 
obedience,  or  circumcision,  and  the  like  judaica!  ■mtdul.d 
ceremonies;  faith,  the  evangelical  grace  of  giving  up  the 
whole  heart  to  Christ,  without  any  such  judaical  obser- 
vancies.— Hammond. 

OUT-DA  ZZLE,  v.  To  dazzle  more  than, 
more  brightly  or  brilliantly  ;  to  exceed  in  con- 
fusing brightness  or  brilliancy. 

To  leave  unconquer'd  Hercules  behind 

Was  a  base  project,  and  by  thee  design'd ; 


"Whose  pow'r  was  there  so  much  diminished, 
That  he  his  foe  not  able  to  withstand, 
Was  ta'en  in  battle  and  his  eyes  out-done. 

Drayton.   The  Barons'  Wars, 
To  all  relations  their  just  rights  he  pays, 
And  worth's  reward  above  its  claim  does  raise; 
The  tenderest  husband,  master,  father,  son, 
And  all  those  parts  by  his  friendship  far  outdone. 

Cowley.   The  Davideis,  1 


strips  the  father  of  the 

lildren  to  Moloch ;  and 

the  cruelty  of  a  cannibal,  or  a  Saturn, 

and  inhuman 

—South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1 


For  this  is  such  a  disposit 

""  e  his  clr 

damn  a  child  than  to 
To  draw  out ;  to  extract,  to 


OUT-DRj 
educe. 

And  there  vpon  he  als  bliue 
The  serpent,  v.r.h  suel.e  stremV-h 
That  he  maie  slein  hym  by  batail 
Of  whiche  he  must  the  teeth  out- 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ^ 


OUT- DREAM,  v.     To  dream    beyond,    (sc.) 
dangers ;  i.  e.  till  they  are  passed. 

1  am  no  flatterer, 

To  promise  infinitely,  and  out-dream  dangers. 

Beaum.  Sf  Fletch.  The  Island  Princess,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

OUT-DRINK,  v.     Dut.  Uit-drinken,   ebibere, 
epotare. 

To  drink  out ;  to  drink  more  than ;  or  exceed 
or  surpass  in  drinking. 

Nor  they  which  use 


To, 


;  steer  the  sailing  pine,    ^ 
:  glories  should  out-dazzle  thine. 

Fawkes.  Apollonitts  lihodiu 


OUT-DO,  v.     Dut.  Uii-doen  ;  delere,  demere, 
extinguere. 

To  do  out :  to  put  out,  to  do  out,  beyond,  or  more 
than ;  to  pass,  to  surpass,  to  exceed. 

Yet  this  boy 

For  my  sake  (if  a  man  may  judge  by  looks 
Aud  speech)  would  out-do  story. 

Beaum.  If  Fletch.  PMIaiter,  Act  1.  sc.  1. 


OUT-DURE,  v.  To  dure  or  endure,  beyond, 
to  exceed  or  excel  in  or  by  enduring,  abiding,  or 
suffering. 

And  I  feel  myself 

With  this  refreshing,  able  once  again 
To  out-dure  danger. 

Beaum.  (,-  Fletch.  Two  Xoble  Kinsmen,  Act  iii.  sc.  0. 

OUT-DWELL,  v.  To  dwell,  remain,  or  abide 
beyond. 

Gra.  And  it  is  maruaile  he  out-dwcls  his  houre, 
For  louers  eucr  run  before  the  clocke. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii.  sc.  G. 

OUT-FACE,  v.  }      To  face  out;  tooirfdo.cx- 
Qutfa'cing,  n.      (  cecd  or  excel  in  or  by  facing 
or  fronting ;  or  putting  on  and  keeping  a  confident 
or  boldface,  front  or  countenance. 

Firste  pycke  a  quarcll  aud  fall  out  with  him  then 
And  so  outface  hym  with  a  carde  of  ten 

Skelton.  TheBouye  of  Court. 

I  grieve,  aud  vex  too 

The  in?nlent  licentious  carriage 
Of  this  oat-facing  fellow,  Mirabell. 

Beaum.  „y  Fletch.   Wild  Goose  Chase,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Behold  I  have  given  thee  boldness  and  courage,  to  bear 
up  against  their  strong  oppositions ;  so  as  thou  shalt  not  be 
daunted  with  their  outfacings. 

JSp.  Hull.  Hard  Texts.  Ezei.iel,  iii.  S. 

When  he  tells  mc  his  heart  is  right  with  God,  while  his 
hand  is  in  my  pocket,  he  upbraids  my  reason  and  outfaces 
the  common  principles  of  natural  discourse  with  an  impu- 
dence equal  to  the  absurdity. — South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 

O  UT-  FE  A  ST,  v.  To  feast  more  than  ;  to  ex- 
ceed or  excel  in  failing. 

He  hath  knock'd  down  Damalis  with  tiie  :5th  bottle,  and 
hath  out-feasted  Anthony  or  Cleopatra's  luxury. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  Ser.  15. 

OUT-FLA'TTER,  v.  \      To  flatter  mma  than, 
Olti.i'e.  f  better  than;  to  exceed 

or  excel  in  flattery,  in  soothing,  or  gratifying  by 

praise,  or  pleasing  words  or  actions. 
Outlic, — to  excel  in  lying  or  falsehood. 


In  which  he  c 


OUT- FLOW. 


Donne.  Sat. 


The  flour  out  ,■  efflux. 
It  may  well  be  expected  that  the  influx  of  foreigners,  and 
i  the  ottt-Jtow  of  natives,  which  the  present  peace  will  occa- 
t  sion,  will  not  suffer  the  pretensions  of  our  ladies  to  lose 
ground  in  this  particular.— Observer,  No.  IS. 

I      OUT-  FLY,  r.     Dut.  Uit-vlieghen,  evolare,  to 

fly  out. 

|      To  fly  beyond,  further  or  faster  than  ;  to  exceed 
or  excel  in  flying. 

ISS8 


OUT 

But  his  euasion  winged  thus  swift  with  scorne, 
Cannot  out-Jtye  our  apprehensions. 

Shakespeare.  Troyt.  $  Cres.  Ac 
But  if  their  cry 


OUT-FOOL.  v.     To  fool  or  act  the  fool  more 
than  ;  to  exceed  or  excel  in/o%  or  silliness. 
In  life's  decline,  when  men  relapse 

Into  the  sports  of  youth, 
The  second  child  outfools  the  first, 
And  tempts  the  lash  of  truth. 

Young.  Resignation,  pt.  ii. 

OUT- FORM.     The  external  form  or  frame, 
shape  or  countenance. 
For  Cupid,  who  {at  first)  tooke  vaine  delight, 
In  mere  out-formes,  until  he  lost  his  sight. 
Hath  chang'd  his  soule,  and  made  his  object  you. 

B.  Jonson,  Epig.  114. 

OUT-FROWN,  v.  To  frown  more  than  ;  to 
exceed  or  excel  in  or  by  frowning,  or  contracting 
the  forehead. 

For  the  oppressed  king  I  am  cast  downe, 

M\?L'Ife  could  else  out-frou-ne  false  Fortune's  frowne. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 


And  certainly  much  [sc.  out  of  matter  of  wholesomnesse] 
might  be  said  to  this  purpose  for  the  convenience  of  out. 
funerals,  without  respect  of  those  Jewish  grounds,  who  held 
a  kind  of  impurity  in  the  corpses  of  the  dead. 

Bp.  Hall.  Sermon  preached  at  Exeter,  Aug.  24,  1G37. 

OUT-GATE.  Gate  out;  way,  road,  path,  or 
passage  out ,-  by  which  to  go  out. 

For  those  places  are  fit  for  trade  and  trafficke,  having 
most  convenient  out-gates  by  divers  to  the  sea.  and  in-^it.s 
to  the  richest  parts  "i  [be  land,  that  they  would  soone  be 
enriched,  aud  mightily  enlarged  for  the  very  seating  of  the 
garrisons  by  tbem. — Speiiser.   The  Stale  of  Ireland. 

OUT-GO,  v.  \      Dut.  Uit-gaen,  exire,  egredi. 
Oitgo'ing,  7i.  y      To  go  out,  (exire,)  to  go  be- 
yond, (transire,)  to  exceed,  to  excel.     See  Olt- 


Or  (if  Cshouldc  thee    whiche  are  the  out-goutges  of 

Paradyse  ?— Bible,  1551.  Esdras,  c.  4. 
Come,  shall  we  in, 

Aud  taste  Lord  Timun's  bountie :  he  out-goes 
The  verie  heart  of  kindness. 

Shakespeare.   Timon  of  Athens,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Theron  to  no  man  gives  place, 
Is  first  in  Pisa's  and  in  Virtue's  race, 
Theron  there  and  he  alone, 
Ev'U  his  own  swift  forefathers  has  outgone. 

Cowley.  The  Second  Olympic  Ode  of  Pindar. 
Some  aged  man,  who  lives  this  act  to  see 
And  who  in  former  times  remembred  me, 
May  say,  the  son  in  fortitude  and  fame 
Outgoes  the  mark  and  drowns  his  father's  t 


Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi. 
To  edify  upon  the  ruins 
Of  John  of  Leyden's  old  outgoings.— Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.2. 

OUT-GROW,  v.  To  grow  beyond,  greater 
than  ;  to  exceed  or  excel  in  growth  or  increase,  ir 
magnifying  or  enlarging. 

O  my  lord. 

You  Bald,  that  idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth  ; 
The  prince,  my  brother,  hath  out-growne  me  farre. 

Shakespeare.  'Rich.  III.  Act  iii.  sc.  I 
Then  commune  how  that  day  they  best  may  ply 
This  growing  work  :  for  much  their  work  out-grew 
The  hands  dispatch  of  two  ganl'ning  so  wide. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

OUT-GUARD.  External  guard,  guard  or 
watch  placed  out,  beyond,  at  a  distance  from  that 
which  is  guarded  or  watched. 


Eusden,  Ovid.  Metam.\>,V. 


OUT-HEES.    Mr.  Tyrwhitt  calls  it  barbarous 
Latin  ;  and  explains  it — nutcry.   Hee,  or  hey,  seems 
merely  to  be  hue,  hue  and  cry,  hutesium  et  clamo- 
rem.     See  Hue. 
&  born  to  London  brigge  fulle  hie  with  oulheys. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  339. 
Yet  saw  I  woodnesse  laughing  in  his  rage. 
Armed  complaint,  oulhees,  and  tiers  outrage.  - 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  V.  2014. 

OUT-HISS,  i'.  To  h iss  more  than  ;  to  exceed 
in  hissing. 

For  ye  may 

When  this  is  hist  to  ashes,  have  a  play. 

And  here,  to  out-hiss  this.— Beaum.  §■  Fletch.  The  Captain. 

OUT- HOUSE.  A  building  out  or  exterior 
to,  separate  or  detached,  from  the  dwelling-/Ws<? 
or  mansion. 

Ser.  Faith  I  have  found  at  length,  by  chance,  where  he 
has  been. 

Wife.  Where? 

Ser.  In  a  blind  outhouse  in  the  suburbs,  pray  God  all  be 
well  with  him.— Beaum.  #  Fletch.  Coxeombe,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Conven'd  at  midnight  in  outhouses. — Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

OUT-JEST,  v.  To  jest  more  than,  better 
than ;  to  exceed  or  excel  in  jesting  or  playing 
merry  or  laughable  tricks,  or  in  uttering  laughable 
sayings. 

Kent.  But  who  is  with  him  ? 
Gent.  None  but  the  foole  who  labours  to  oul-iest 
His  heart-strooke  iniuries. — Shakes.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

OUT-JU'GGLE,  v.  To  juggle  better  than, 
more  cunningly  than,  to  exceed  or  excel  in  juggling, 
or  beguiling. 

A  reader  would  wonder  by  what  art  T  could  couch  so  many 
or  the  in  so  small  a  roome;  and  might  verily  thinke  that  I 
could  out-lit  the  legends,  and  oul-juqqle  a  Jesuit. 

Bp.  Hall.   The  Honour  of  the  Marled  Clergie,  b.  i.  §  4. 

OUT-LA'BOUR,  v.  To  labour,  more  than; 
to  exceed  in  labouring,  working,  or  toiling ;  in 
enduring  or  suffering. 

Still  I  have  fought,  as  if  in  beauty's  sight, 
Out-suffered  patience,  bred  in  captives'  breasts  ; 

Taught  fasts,  till  bodys  like  our  souls  grew  light; 


Men,  whose  intellectuals  were  of  eo  great  a  making,  as 
perhaps  they  will,  in  worthy  memory  outlast,  even  makers 
of  laws  and  founders  of  empires. 

Davcnant.   Gondibert,  Pref. 
You  have  provided  nobly,  bounteous  sir. 
For  my  disgrace,  to  make  me  live  for  ever, 
(Jti.thisHmj  brass  or  marble. 

Beaum.  §•  Fletch.  Passionate  Madman.  Activ.  sc.  I. 
When  first  young  Maro  in  his  boundless  mind 
A  work  t'  outlast  immortal  Rome  design'd, 
Perhaps  he  seem'd  above  the  critics  law. 
And  but  from  Nature's  fountains  scorn'd  to  draw. 
Pope.  Essay  on 


OUT-LAUGH,  v.    To  laugh  more  than,  longe 
or  louder  than  ;  to  exceed  in  laughing. 
Each  lady  striving  to  out-laugh  the  rest ; 
To  make  it  seem  they  understood  the  jest. 

Drydeu.  Prologue  to  Arciragus  .$•  Philicic 


OUT-LAW,  v.  "\ 
Or'TLAW,  n.         [c 

OU'TLAWINM.     f< 
OUTLAWRY.  J 


A.  S.  Ut-lagian;  Dut.  Ut-lct. 
egen,  Omni  legis  patroeinio 
excludere. 

To  put  out  of  the  law  or 
protection  of  the  law;  to  exclude,  expel,  deprive 
of  the  protection  of  the  laic. 

thefe  of  his  courte  was  outlawed  late, 


For  while  he  was  holdun  in  outlawrie  of  Domycian  ine 
the  yle  Patmos,  in  the  chirchis  that  he  hadde  gouerned  ther 
weren  sprungun  manye  vices  and  dyuerse  eresies. 

Wiclif.  Prologue  on  the  Apnrnlips. 
And,  for  the  outlaw  hath  hut  small  meinie, 
And  nny  not  do  so  gret  an  harme  as  he, 
Ne  bring  a  contree  to  so  gret  mischiefe, 
Men  clepen  him  an  outlawe  or  a  thefe. 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17,181. 

of  Godwin,  William 

1  a  goodlie  companie 

honourablio 

>r,  an.  1043. 


During  the  time  of  the  1 

bastard  Duke  of  Normandie  came  with  a 

England  to  see  King  Edward,  and 


Out-i 


sjealo 


/.  Gondibert,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
OUT-LA'NCED.    Lanced  or  thrown  out 
Therein  two  deadly  weapons  fix'd  he  bore, 
Strongly  outlaw      :  towai  Is  either  side 
Like  two  sharpe  speares,  his  enemies  to  gore. 

Spenser.  Muiopofmos. 


OUT-LAND.  ^ 
Outla'nder.  > 
Obtla'ndish.    / 


Dut.  Uit-lander,  uiilandsch  ; 
Ger.  Auslandisch ;    externus, 


illicit  bo  bi.l.  outlawed  and  banished  the  Matreuers,  and 
Thomas  Gourney,  who  llieng  vniu  Marcels,  three  yeares 
■  after  being  knowne,  taken  and  brought  toward  luigland 
j  was  beheaded  on  the  sea,  least  be  should  accuse  the  c'niefe 


But  tile  greatest  difficulty  and  difference  that  fell  out  be- 
tween them,  was  about  the  outlawing  of  Cicero. 

Horth.  Plutarch,  p.  728. 


to  his  being;  bin  al.-n  as  <!c;;raved    and  ftln  from  them 
an  out-taw,  and  a  rebel,  and  one  that  could  plead  a  title  to 
nothing  but  to  tin-  holiest  severities  of  a  sin  revenging 


The  exterior  land ;  lands  separate  from,  of  or 
belonging  to  another  country,  foreign. 


;  kynges  on  this  lond  1 


uens  hent. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  39. 
Also  such  things  as  are  to  be  carried  out  of  their  land. 
Iiey  think  it  more  wisdom  to  carry  that  geer  forth  them- 
elves.  than  that  other  should  come  thither  to  fetch  it,  to 
he  intent  they  may  the  better  know  the  outlands  on  every 
ide  of  them  and  keep  in  use  the  feat  and  knowledge  of 
ailing.— More.  Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
And  you  shall  kuowe  the  cause  wherefore  these  roabes  are 


My  spouse  long  t 


If  ought  of  form  s 


s  grisly  dome, 

and  phantoms  roam. 
Lewis.  Slatius.   Thebais, 


S.  Jerome  writeth  to  Demetrias  the  Virgin  ;    let  a  maid 
auoid  as  a  mischief  or  poyson  of  chastity,  young  men  with 
'  !  smelling  skins  of 


hraides  bushed  and  trimmed,  and  s 
Vices.  Instruction  of  a  Chr 


Woman,  b.  i. 

brought  oucr 


Wood.  Alhente  ( 
0;:!lriidish  persons  calling  themselves  Egyptians  or  gyp- 
sies, are  another  object  of  the  severity  of  some  of  our  unre- 
pealed statutes.— Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 

OUT-LAST,  v.  To  last  out,  beyond,  longer 
than ;  to  exceed  or  excel  in  staying,  remaining, 
continuing,  or  enduring. 


OUT-LAY,  v.  \     Dut.  Uit-legghen,   exponere, 
Outlay,  n.        )  expandere. 
To  lay  out  ,■  to  expose,  to  expand,  to  extend. 
Outlay,  the  noun,  is  now  commonly  applied  to 
the  laying  out  of  money,  of  capital ;    the  expen- 
diture. 
She  in  her  crooked  course  to  seaward  softly  slides, 
Where  Pellin's  mighty  moss  and  Merton's,  on  her  sides, 
Their  boggy  breasts  outlay.—  Drag/on.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  27. 

Whereas  the  rocky  pile 

Of  Foundra  is  at  hand,  to  guard  the  out-laid  isle 

Of  Walney.  Id.  lb. 

Urge  me  no  more,  I  know  her  and  her  haunts, 

Her  layes,  leaps,  and  out  lai/es.  and  will  discover  all. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  Philaster,  Actii.  sc.  1. 

OUT-LEAP.     Leap    out;    (met.)    spring   or 
bound,  flight  or  sally,  arising  from  exultant  vi- 
vacity. 
JJ  is  a  wonder— when  they  (the  Prophets)  are  foretelling 
'  temporal 


:  deliverances  of  that    people  of  the  Jews,  what 
°»"e"/".'hey  will  make  to  speak  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus 

Leighton.  Com.  on  Peter,  Ep. 


OUT 

OUT-LEARN,  v.  Dut.  Uit-leeren,  ediscerc, 
perdiscere. 

To  learn  out,  (sc.)  of  those  from  whom  know- 
ledge was  sought. 

But  when  as  nought  according  to  his  mind 

He  could  oul-tearne.  be  them  from  ground  did  reare, 
(No  service  lothsome  to  a  gentle  kind) 
And  on  his  warlike  breast  them  both  did  bear. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

OUT-LET.    Dut.  Uit-laelan,  emittere,  efferre. 
The   place  where,  the  mean  whereby,  egress, 
departure,  or  escape,  is  given  or  granted. 

Then  it  can  handle  things,  in  such  manner,  as  no  evil 

shall  appear  so  peicniptuiy.  tmt  that  it  hath  but  some  out- 
let of  hope. — Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Seditions. 

So  scapes  til'  insulting  lire  his  narrow  jail, 
And  makes  small  outlets  into  open  air. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilii 

The  troops. 

Already  glittering  down  the  dewy  vale, 

File  through  its  narrow'd  oullet. — Glover.  Leonidas,  b.  il. 

OUT-LIE.    See  Outflatter,  and  Outjugole. 

OUT-LIER.     See  Outlying. 

OUT-LINE.  Exterior  line ;  delineation  or  de- 
scription of  principal  parts,  (afterwards  to  be 
filled  in. ) 


He  only  takes  the  outlines  of  a  picture  and  fills  them  up 
with  masterly  traits  of  his  own  fancy,  which  give  it  an  air 
<■{  originality,  and  do  not  less  honour  to  his  genius  than 
judgment. — Lewis.  Statins.  Thebais,  b.  ix.  Note. 

How  great  soever  the  variety  of  municipa,  iaws,  it  must 
he  conlessed,  that  their  chief  outlines  pretty  regularly 
concur;  because  the  purposes  to  which  they  tend  are 
every  where  exactly  similar. 

Hume.  Principles  of  Morals,  s.  3. 

i,  longer  than  ; 
ce  of  life. 

i   When  she  saw 

The  fortune  of  the  day  unto  the  Roman  draw. 

The  queen  (t'  outlive  her  friends  who  highly  did  disdain, 

And  lastly,  for  proud  Rome  a  triumph  to  remain) 

By  poison  ends  her  days,  unto  that  end  prepar'd. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  8. 
But  headlong  joy  is  ever  on  the  wing, 
In  wint'ry  solstice  like  the  short'ned  light, 

dark  and  long  nut-living  night. 

Milton.  The  Passion. 


i.,-  i 


It  [conscience]  accompani 
ullnes  it,  and  that  for  '  ' 
utlive  himself.—  South 


is  cause  only,  because  be  c 


OUT-LOOK,  v.  \     To  look  out ;  to  exceed  or 
Out-look,  n.        )  excel  in  or  by  looking;   by 
putting  on  a  bold  or  confident  look. 
Outlook,  n. — prospection,  providence. 

Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified, 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised. 
Before  I  drew  litis  gallant  head  of  warre, 
And  cull'd  these  fury  spirits  from  the  world 
To  out-lookc  conquest,  and  to  winne  renowne 
Even  in  the  iawes  of  danger  and  of  death. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Actv.  GC  2 
Away  to  the  brook, 


II, ,,', 


All  your  tackle  outlook, 


orth: 


'     Young.  Complaint,  Night  8. 

OUT- LOOSE,  n.       A  loose,   a   dismissal,   an 
escape,  an  evasion — out  or  away  from. 

A  promissory  oath  is  made  to  God  only,  and  I  am  sure  he 
knows  my  meaning:  so  in  the  New  Oath  it  runs  (v.  beta  as  I 
believe  in  my  conscience,  &c.  1  W'll  assist  thus  and  thus) 
that— whereas— gives  m 
so,  for  ought  I  know,  1 1 


i  outloose,  i 
not  at  all. 

Selden.  Table  Talk.  Oaths. 

To  exceed  or  excel  in 


nuity  of  a  son,  an 
|  very  great  harm  c 


-Locke.  Of  Educatic 


OUT-LU'STRE, 
lustre,  brightness,  or  brilliancy. 

If  she  went  before  others,  I  haue  seene  as  that  diamond 
of  yours  nut-lusters  many  I  haue  beheld,  I  could  not  beleeue 
she  excelled  many:  but  I  haue  not  seene  the  most  preciout 
diamond  that  is,  nor  you  the  lady. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbcline,  Act  i.  sc.  5, 


OUT 


The  last  survey  I  proposed  of  the  four  outlying  (or,  if  the 
arned  so  please  to  call  them,  barbarous)  empires,  was  that 
:  the  Arabians.—  Sir  W.  Temple.  0/ Heroic  Virtue,  8.5. 


o  their  election. 
Benlley.  Leltert,  p.  50. 
The  garden  in  Its  turn  was  to  be  set  free  from  its  prim 
regularity,  that  it  might  assort  with  the  wilder  country 
without.  _  The  sunk  fence  ascertained  the  specific  garden, 
but  that  it  might  not  draw  too  obvious  a  Hue  of  distinction 
between  the  neat  and  the  rude,  the  contiguous  out-tying 
parts  came  to  be  included  in  a  kind  of  general  design. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  7. 

OUT-MA'NTLE,  v.      To  mantle  more  than; 
to  exceed  or  excel  in  mantling. 


OUT-ME'ASURE,  v.  To  measure  more  than; 
to  exceed  in  measure  or  dimension. 

Whose  ingenuity  hath  been  so  bold  not  only  to  proceed 
below  the  account  of  minutes;   but  to  attempi  perpetual! 

glance  answer  the  design)   might  out-last  the  exemplary 
mobility,  and  out-measure  time  itself. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  IS. 

OUT-NAME,  v.     To  have  a  greaterwame,  a 
worse  name;  to  exceed  in  its  (bad)  name. 
Why  ?  thou  hast  rais'd  mischief  to  this  height. 
And  found  out  one  to  out-name  thv  other  faults. 

Beaum.  $>■  Ftetch.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  v. 

OUT-PACE,  v.    To  pace  out;  to  pass  or  so  out. 

• Then  all  with  one  accord 

We  fell  againe  on  kner-b  to  pray  apace 
And  therewith  ,11  euen  at  the  .second  blowe, 
(The  number  cannot  from  my  minde  outpace) 


OUT- PA'R  AMOUR,  v.  To  have  more  para- 
mours than;  to  love  more;  to  exceed  in  love 
(of  women.) 

Wine  lou'd  I  deerly,  dice  deeiiy  ;  and  in  women,  o.;t-para~ 
tnour'd  the  Turke.— liluiLt.ipe.ire.   K.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.4. 

O  UT-PA'RISH.    Parish  out  of  or  exterior  to ; 
(sc.)  the  walls  of  the  city. 
The  whole  amounts  to  a  hundred  and  forty-six;  viz. 


16 -i 


I      ll.r-     1 


23  nut-pa ris/it-s-  in  M  i.li.ll,-;e>.  and  Surry. 
10  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Westminster. 

Pennant.  London. 
OUT-PART.     The  exterior  part;  the  extreme 
part. 

■  In  hope  to  hew  out  of  his  bole 

The  feM'ffs,  or  out-parts  of  a  wheel  that  compasse  in  the 


To* 


vhole 


;  goodly  < 


Chapman.  Homer.    Iliad, 


OUT-POISE,  v.      To  poise   or  weigh   more 
than  ;  to  exceed  the  balance,  to  exceed  in  weight. 


Howell,  b.  i.  3.5.  Let.  11. 
OUT-PORCH.      The  exterior  porch,  portico 


or  portal. 


The  good  emperor  nev 
he  was  absolv'd  ;  for  which  coming  t 

plication  into  the  salutatory,  some  on 
he  was  charged  by  him  of  tyrannical 

fo»  coining  into  holy  ground. 


'  irr.-iy.-T-)  and  trruvH.  ti!! 


s  against  God, 
England,  b.  ii. 
OUT-POST.     Post,  fixed  place  or  station  out 
of  or  exterior  to.  (sc.)  the  camp  or  fortification. 

Saltsburgli,  a  subalpine  city,  is  placed  as  if  to  guard  tie 
entrance  into  the  grand  defile  which  traverses  the  Khetun 
Alps,  and  it  may  be  considered  for  that  reason,  a3  fon.iing 
one  of  the  out-posts  of  Italy.— Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  1. 

OUT-POUR,  v.  To  pour  out;  to  effuse  ;  to 
pour  out,  (sc.)  in  great  numbers  or  quantities,  as 
a  flood  or  stream. 

He  lookt  and  saw  what  number'-  numberless 
The  city  gates  nut  p'utr',1,  li-^ht  armed  troops 
In  co  .  i     «.:...*  j  ;!lilr.rv  pride. 

J/./;  m    Paradise  i:<  ained,  b.  iii. 


Nor  did  the  dancing  ruby 

Sparkling,  out-pour' d,  the  flavour  or  the  smell. 
Or  taste  that  cheers  the  hearts  of  Gods  and  men, 
Allure  thee  from  the  cool  chrystalline  stream. 

Milton.  Samson  Agoniste 

OUT-PRAY,  v.  >     To  pray  more  than,  more 
Out- weep.  ) fervently,  more  piously; 

exceed  or  excel  m  prayer  or  supplication. — To 

outweep,— 

To  exceed  in  weeping  or  shedding  tears. 
Our  prayers  do  nut-pray  his,  then  let  them  haue 
That  mercy,  which  true  prayers  ought  to  haue. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
Meantime  he  sadly  suffers  in  their  grief, 
GiitiL-tvps  an  hermit,  and  outprays  a  saint. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 

OUT-PRIZE,  v.    To  prize  more  than  ;  to  ex- 
ceed in  price,  value,  or  estimation. 

Inch.  Either  your  vnparagon'd  mistress  id  dead  or  she'.-. 
out-priz'd  by  a  trifle.— Shakespeare.   Cymbeline,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

OUT-QUE'NCHED.  A- 

Extinguished. 
"Wli 


Uul  quenched  leaves  r 

OUT-RAGE,  or 

Orf 

Ou< 


whiles  the  candle  I 
o  skill  nor  difference  of  i 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 


iFr.  Outtrager,  outtrage, 
outrage  ;  It.  OUraggiare, 
oltraggio  ;  Sp.  Utlrajar, 
ultraje  ,-  from  Fr.  Outre  ,- 
It.  Oltra;  Lat.  Ultra,  be- 
yond, exceeding. 
Skinner   thinks 


Outra'giou 
Outra'ous. 

out  rate 
Outra'gkoisness.  )  (which  he  explains — tode 
part)  may  be  out;  and  A.S.Rean,  fluere,  currere, 
to  flow,  to  run.  Tyrwhitt  says — to  fly  out,  to  be 
outrageous ;  which  may  suit  with  Chaucer's  mean- 
ing, but  not  with  Skelton's,  where  it  is  evidently — 
to  exceed,  to  excel.  Jn  Froissart,  an  outraous 
fool  is — an  outrageous,  an  excessive  fool. 

To  exceed  ;  to  do  any  thing  to  an  excess ;  to 
commit  an  excess  ;  to  commit  a  violence  or  enor- 
mity ;  to  violate ;  to  do  an  extreme  wrong  or 
injury. 

Laste  the  hye  emperour  for  his  outrage 

Come  and  destruye  all  hys  lond.  Ii.  Gloucester,  p.  47. 

But  certes  if  there  be  any  good  in  gentilness,  I  trow  it  be 
al  onely  this  :  that  it  seenu-th  as  i lint  a  maner  ncct-ssiic  be 
imposed  to  f^nfilm.-u,  for  that  they  ne  shulde  nat  antnigen 
or  forleauen  fro  the  vertues  of  hir  noble  kynred. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 

Yet  saw  I  WoiMnuss  biu-Mii;*  iii  his  rage. 

Armed  complaint,  outhees.  and  liers  outrage. 

Id.  The  Knightcs  Tale, 

But   though   attempre  weping  be  gram  "    \ 
weping  certes  is  defended. — Id.  Tale  of  Melibeus 

This  warne  I  you,  that  ye  not  sodenly 

Out  of  yourself  for  no  wo  should  outraie, 

Beth  patient.  Id.  The  Cterkes  Tale,  v.  8a 

Thou  art  false  and  double  of  intent 

Of  thy  promes  atteint,  and  eke  outraied. 

Lidgnte.  Story  of  Thebes,  pt, 

For  which  this  miller  stale  both  mcle  and  coin 

An  hundred  times  more  than  beforn, 

For  there  beforn  he  stale  but  courteislie, 

But  now  he  was  a  tbeefe  outrayiously. 

Chaucer.  The  Revet  Tale,  v.  39: 

He  [Orestes]  praieth  the  kynge  of  leue 

To  gon  and  cleyme  his  heritage, 

And  venge  him  of  thilke  oultrage, 


20M. 
outrageous 


Whiche  was  vi 
Great  outrages 


I  father  do. 
nporal  harraes  that  suche  hereticks 
to  doe  &  sedicious  commosiona  that 
•Sir  T.  More.   IVorkes,  p.  285. 


The  cause  v.  by  lipmnstli-iH^  so  famou^>  is  bruted 

Onely  proceeded,  for  that  he  did  ontray 

Eschine.s.  Skclton.   The  Crown  of  Laurel. 

Kyng  Phylyppe  made  light  theror,  and  sayd  how  li 
iieiii.ii,'  -n;i-,  but  an  „„trn:u:  f.de,  and  howe  that  he  was 
marehat  to  banc  hia  cotrey  bret. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  4 

And  sawe  how  outraginu^U,  they  bad  sluyne  the  bayly  1 

thought  the  mate]  shulde  be  fuel!  at  length. 

d.  lb.  vol.  i.  c.  35 
Ah  heavens  !  that  doe  this  hideous  act  behold, 

And  heavenly  virgin  thus  outraged  see, 
How  can  ye  vengeance  iust  so  long  withold, 
And  huile  COt  Hashing  flames  upon  that  Pavnim  bold. 


A  false  infamous  faitour  late  befel 
Me  for  to  meet  that  semed  ill  bested, 
And  played  of  grievous  outrage  which  he  red, 
A  kniyht  had  wrought  a-:ain*t  a  lady  gent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  il.  c.  1 

Therewith  upon  his  crest 

With  rigor  so  outrageous  he  smitt, 
That  a  large  share  it  hew'd  out  of  the  rest, 

And  glauncing  downe  his  shield  from  blame  him  fairly 


blest. 

With  his  owne  swerd  1 
And  atrooke,  and  foyn 


Id.  lb.  b.i 


;  fierce  at  him  did  i 


There  Seiiig  nothing  so  extravagant  and  nutrage»u*!y  wild, 
which  a  mind  once  infected  with  atheistical  sot tii-b !..;-=■;  and 
dislK-lk-1".  will  not  rather  greedily  swallow  down,  than  admit 
a  Deity.— Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  IOC. 

I  do  not  mean  outrageousness,  for  he  [Harrington]  would 
discourse  rationally  enough,  and  be  facetious  in  company, 
but  a  deep  conceit  and  fancy  that  his  perspiration  turned 
into  flies, and  som,:ii)K-j  Ix-cs.—  li'oud.  Athtinv U;a,.:.  vol.  ii. 


Virgil  (more  discreet  than  Homer  in  that  last  particular) 
has  contented  himself  with  the  partialits  of  his  deities,  their 
favours,  their  counsels,  or  commands,  to  those  whose  causu 
they  had  espoused,  without  bringing  them  to  the  outrageous- 
uess  of  blows.— Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 

In  Ceylon,  the  common  soldiers  robbed  the  natives  at 
pleasure,  and  the  commanders  added  rapes  and 
"  till  the  people,"  says  Faria,  "  sought  refuge 


rage  of  men."— Mickle.  Hist,  of  the  Pot  tug.  Emp.  in  Asui. 

OUT-REACH,  v.  Dut.  Uit-reycken,  cxtenderc, 

porrigere. 

To  reach  beyond,   further  than  ;  to  exceed  or 

excel  in  reach  or  extent.     See  Over-reach. 
For  then  me  thought  a  thousand  graces  met 
To  make  you  lovely,  and  ten  thousand  stories 
Of  constant  virtue,  which  you  then  o 


OUT-REA'SON,  v.  To  reason  more  than, 
better  than,  to  exceed  or  excel  in  reasoning,  argu- 
ment, or  disputation. 

Like  Saul  upon  his  being  anointed  king  they  step  forth 
men  of  another  spirit,  great  linguists,  powerful  disputants 
able  to  cope  with  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  to  baffle  their  pro- 
fuiindest  rabbies,  and 

OUT-RE'CKON,  v.  To  reckon  beyond,  more 
than  ;  to  exceed  in  reckoning,  counting,  or  num- 
bering. 

If  there  can  be  vertue,  if  that  name 

Be  any  thing  hut  name  and  empty  title, 

If  it  be  so  as  fools  have  been  pleas'd  to  feign  it, 

A  power  that  can  preserve  us  after  ashes, 

Beaum.  $  Flcteh.    Vuleniinian,  Act  i.  sc,  1. 

OUT-REDE,  r.  To  read  better  than,  more 
wisely ;  to  excel  or  exceed  in  reading  or  coun- 
selling; in  giving  read,  (A.  S.  Bad,}  or  counsel. 

As  sooth  is  Bayd,  elde  hath  gret  avantage, 

In  elde  is  hothe  wisdom  and  usage  : 

Men  may  the  old  out-runne  but  not  out-rede. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighies  Tale,  v.  2451. 

OUT-REIGN,  v.  To  reign  beyond,  more  than, 
longer  than ;  to  exceed  in  the  duration  of  the 
reign  or  rule. 

In  wretched  prison  long  he  did  remaine, 

Till  they  out-raigned  had  their  utmost  date, 
And  then  therein  reseized  was  againe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 


OUT-RIDE,  v.  "V  To  ride  out;  to  ride 
Oi'tri'de,  n.  (  further  than,  faster  t 
Oi'Tni'DEit.  f  ride  out,   or  at  a  i 

Ol'troad,  n.       J  from,  (sc. )  as  guar 


ride  beyonj, 
than  ;  to 
istance 
guard  or  at- 
tendant ;  also  as  traveller. 

Oulroarl,  road  or  ride  out,  (sc.)  from  one  place 
or  country  to  another  ;  excursion. 
A  monk  there  was,  a  fayre  for  the  maisteiie, 
An  out  rider,  that  loved  venerie. 

i     Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbiu 

Tra.  My  lord,  Sir  John  VmfreniU  ttirn'd  me 

Willi  inviul  tiuii.ps;   .-nul  (being  belter  hnrs'cl) 

Out-rode  lae.—Shahesp.-are.  2  Pt.  lien.  II'.  Ac 

And  he  buylte  vp  Cedron,  when 
geribons,  that  they  might  make   out-}  odes  by   the  waies  of 

Ulilea.   3;     lie  km;j    1    ..1  c.m.i      :..,,  I,-,!  liiin 

Geneva  Bible,  1501.  1  Maccabees,  XV.  41. 


T,  il.-i, 


OUT 

For  this  advantage  age  from  youth  has  won, 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun, 

Dryden.  Patamon  #  Amite, 
Your  province  is  ttio  town  ;  leave  me  a  small  outride  in 
the  country,  and  I  shall  be  content. 

Somervile.  To  Mr.  Hogarth. 

OUT-RIGHT.  Right  out,  straight,  directly 
out :  without  deviation,  or  delay,  or  hinderance  ; 
without  any  qualifying  circumstances;  utterly, 
entirely,  completely. 

For  as  he  [Troylus]  felt  both  sorrow  and  care : 

Eiien  si,  line  I  most  miser  wight, 

That  am  a  Troylus  outright. 


Turbervile.  The  Lo 


Within  awhyle  after  (a;  lie  that  is  falling  is  soone 
oner)  the  frere  made  lie.'  thole  in.nlde  outright,  and  brouf 
him  blyndliehle  downe  into  the  diepest  doungeon   of  I 
dcuelis'h  horesy.— Sir  T.  More.   Worka,  p.  4S.1. 
••  Is  thys  a  kins's,  a  brother's  part,"  quoth  she, 

'*  And  to  ths  end    lid  I  rev  enef  unfold 'f 
Came  I  to  heal  my  wounded  heart  to  thee, 

Where  slain  or.ti  ighl  1  now  the  same  behold  '■" 

Drayton.   The  Baron*    Wars,  b. 


and  spoke  wondrous  wise, 
But  never  laught  out-right. 
Beaum.  S,-  Flelch.   The  ll.mrsl  Mans  Fortune,  Act  v 

In  which  some  hundreds  on  the  place 
"Were  Blain  outright,  and  many  a  face 

Retrench'.!  el  lo.  e.  and  eyes,  and  beard, 

To  maintain  what  their  sect  averr'd.— //,o/;7o its,  pt. 


OUT-RING,  v.  To  ring  more  than,  louder 
than  ;  to  exceed  in  (the  noise  of;  ringing. 

Be  dumb,  ye  infant-chimes,  thump  not  your  mettle, 
That  ne're  onl-rio,/  a  tinker  and  his  kettle. 

Corbel.  On  the  Great  Tom  of  Christ  Church. 

OUT-RI'VAL,  v.  To  exceed  in  rivalry,  emu- 
lation, or  trial  for  supereminence. 

Tho'  there  have  been  finer  things  spoken  of  Augustus 
than  of  any  other  man.  all  the  w  its  el  his  ;e;e  having  tided  to 
outriial  one  another  on  that  subject,  he  never  received  a 
compliment,  which  in  my  opinion,  can  be  compared  for 
siihliooie  of  tin  u  ht,  to  thai  which  the  poet  here  makes 
him.— Guardian,  No.  13S. 

than,  louder 


Shakespeare.  Aotuny  l,-  Cle:potra,  Act  iii   sc.  11. 
OUT-ROOT,  v.     To  root  mil;  to  eradicate. 
I  trust  also  your  wisedome  will  not  onely  consider  the 
causes  of  this  late  most  sharpe  visitation,  but  also  to  your 
vttermost  power  endeuour  to  outroote  them. 

Fo.v.  Martyrs,  p.  19] S,  an.  loeS. 

OUT-RUN,  v.  To  run  out,  to  run  beyond,  fur- 
ther or  fa9ter  than  ;  to  exceed  or  excel  in  run- 
ning :  generally,  to  go  or  pass  beyond,  to  exceed. 
See  Outrede,  for  an  example  from  Chaucer. 

Th'  expedition  of  my  violent  loue 


Muelnlh,  Act  i 


Onolh  Umlibvas    friend  K:\lph,  then  I 


To  spend  more  th  .n  one  s  allowance  or  income. 

Ray.  Proverbs. 
OUT-RUSH,  v.  To  rush  out;  to  run  forcibly 
ul. 

I'oilhwiih  o,s'  re  /■'./  a  "aist,  which  backwards  bore 
Our  gallies  to  the  Lsestrigonian  shore. 
Whose  crown  Antiphates  t'oe  tyrant  wore. 

Garth.   Ovid.  Melam   h  \iv. 


Slie  may  snare  me  h  r  r.-.isen,  and  her  bonnets,  strike  her 

Ecau'm.  Ss  Flelch.   Hit  without  Money,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

OUT-  SCAPE.       Scope    or    escape   out  ,■  — 
means  of   escape    or   flight,    (from   danger,)    of 


OUT 

DoL  There  end  thy  braue,  and  turn  thy  face  in  peace,  \ 
We  grant  thou  ca^.st  out-scold  vs. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
Not  such  his  ev'ning,  who  with  shining  face 
Sweats  in  the  crouded  theatre,  and  squeez'd 
And  bor'd  with  elbow  points  through  both  his  sides 
Out-scolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage. 

Cowper.    Task,  b.  iv. 
OUT- SELL,  v.     To  sell  for  more,  for  a  higher 
price  than  ;  to  exceed  in  sale,  or  in  gaining  or 
obtaining  a  price. 

lit  had  his  presses  tur  'em,  and  his  wines 


i  the 

71.  $  Fletch.   The  Noble  Gen 


Acti 


So  good  tin*  grain   growing  Lnv,  (lint  it  oif.t-icltrth  others 
some  pence  in  the  luisliel.—  Fuller.    V.'or.    Cambridycsftin: 
Take  notice,  she  has  niy  commission 
To  add  them  in  the  next  edition  ; 
They  may  out-self  a  better  thing ; 
So  halloo,  hoys  ;  God  save  the  king  ! 

Swift.  The  Furniture  of  a  Woman's  Mind,  (U27-) 

OUT-SET.     Out.  Uit-setten,  exponere. 

Set  or  setting  out;  first  step  to  proceed;  bc- 

These  masters,  at  least  in  the  outset  of  their  strains,  were 
careful  to  preserve  air.— Mason.  On  Church  Mustek,  p.  HO. 

A  long,  dull,  dreary,  unvarit-d  visto  of  despair  and  exclu- 
sion, for  half  a  century,  before  them  :— this  is  no  pleasant 
prospect  at  the  out  .■■<  vl  a  politieal  journey. 

Burke.  On  Economical  Reform. 

OUT- SHINE,  v.     To  shine  out,  beyond,  more 
than ;  to  exceed  in  brightness  or  brilliancy. 
And  all  their  tops  bright  flittering  with  gold, 
That  seemed  to  --it!  sh'ms  Hie  dimmed  skye, 
And  with  their  brightness^  daz'd  tile  str.uinge  beholder's 
eye.  Spenser.  Faerie  Quccne,  h.  v,  c.  9. 

And  he,  all  him  before  that  clearly  did  outshine. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  18. 
I  am  a  queen,  a  goddesse,  I  know  not  what, 
And  no  constellation  in  all  Heaven,  but  I  outshine  it. 
Beaum.  %  Fletch.    The  Ilummoas  Lieaffttuut,  Act  iv.  SC.  I. 
This  done,  whate'er  a  warrior's  use  requires, 
He  forg'd  the  cuirass  th.it  outshines  the  fires. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 

OUT-SHOOT, 
ejaculari ; 


Dut.  Uit-schieten,    ejice 
shoot,   throw,   or  cast  out, 


beyond,  further  than. 

Let  a  man  contend  to  excell  any  competitors  of  his  in 

honour,  in  out-shootimj  them  if  he  can  in  their  owne  liowe. 

Bacon.  Bss.  Of  Honour. 

OUT- SHUT,  v.     Dut.  Uit-schulten,  exeludere ; 
To  shut  out ;  to  exclude  or  close  (met.  the  ears) 
against. 

7.  He  hath  hedg'd  me,  loot  1  scape  and  added  more 
To  my  steel  letters,  heavier  than  before. 

8.  When  I  cry  out.  he  cutshuit  my  prayer. 

Donne.  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremy,  c.  3. 

OUT-SIDE.  The  external  or  exterior  side  or 
part ;  opposed  to  inside  or  internal  part ;  external 
face  or  appearance ;  surface  ;  extremity. 

There  where  vou  may  over-see 

This  rolling  win  lit,  an. I  vi    ".'  it  as  it  i. 

Ami  apprehend  how  th'  ,,«/.;,,',,  ,!.,  aeree 

With  the  inwar.l  ,  In  imr  ol  the  1  Lite's  we  de,m 


Daniel.  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 
In  that  case,  indeed,  there  may  be  great  need  of  an  out- 


OUT 

They  might  keepe  both  the  O'Relies,  and  also  the  OTer- 

.ils,  and  all  that  out-skirl  of  Jleath,  ill  awe. 

Spenser.   View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

OUT-SLEEP,  v.      Uit-slapcn,  edonnire; 
To  sleep  beyond,  longer  than. 
Louers  to  bed,  'lis  almost  fairy  time. 

t  sleepe  the  comming  r 


■  tliis  night  1 


■ulJ.l. 


Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dreu 

OUT-SOUND,  v.    To  sound  more  than,  loud 
mn  •  to  exceed  in  sound  or  noise. 


For  every  ton -ne's  il,c  Happ^r  of  a  mill, 
And  can  out-sound  Homer's  Gradius. 

Co-wley.  A  Poetical  Jlrrenyr. 

OUT- SPEAK,    v.     Dut.  Uit-spreken,    eloqui, 

effari ; 

To  speak  out  or  beyond,  more  than  ;  to  exceed 

in  speech  or  language. 
The  senerall  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure, 
Rich  stuffes,  and  ornaments  of  houshohl,  which 
I  rinde  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  out-speuhes 


OUT-SPIN,  v.     To  sjnn  out  ,•  to  exhaust. 
Oft  times  when  Giles  doth  finde 

Harsh  sights  at  home,  (tiles  wi.-.heth  he  were  blind. 
All  this  doth  Jotie.     Or  that  his  lonfevearn'd  life 


Were  quite  i 


Thel 


tide, 


liMthio;;  \ 


evasion. 
For  then 


/e,  /;,.,... 


OUT-SCOLD,  u.    To  scold  more  than;  louder, 
r  longer. 
VOL,  H, 


This  inipolci 
outside,  and  wi 

language  and  efiuiileuanee  to  a  philosophical  digtiilv'in  order 
ignorant  vulgar. — Hume,  pt.i.  Ess.  15. 


South,  vol.  \ 
n  do  no  more  than  regi 
pains  and  attention  compose  the 

to  decei' 

OUT-SKIN.     The  external  shin. 
And  those  who  cannot  penetrate  beyond 
The  bark  and  out  :t,in  of  a  commonwealth, 
Or  state.—  Beaum.  ,y  Flcl.-h.    The  Coronation,  Act  v.  sc.  1 

OUT-SKIP,  v.     To  ship  or  jump  out  or  be 
yond  ;  out  of  the  reach  of. 

Thou  lost  thyselfe,  child  Drusus,  when  thou  thought'st 
Thou  could'sl  oul;l..p  in y  v,  ngeance  :  or  out-stand 
The  power  I  had  to  crush  thee  into  ayre. 

B.  Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act  i 
OUT- SKIRT.       External   shirt  or   division,' 
(A.  S.  Scir-an,  to  sheer,  to  separate  or  divide,')       ! 


.Jonson,  Epig.  4?. 
OUT-SPORT,  v.     To  sport  more  than  ;   to 
exceed  in  sport  or  play. 

Othel.  Good  Michael.  look,'  you  to  the  guard  to  night. 
Let's  teach  oiiisetues  that  honourable  stop, 
Not  to  nulsport  discretion. 

Shakespeare.  (Uhello,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

OUT-SPRING,  v.  To  spring  or  cause  to 
spring,  out,  to  rise  or  issue  out. 

iiutites  ther  were  strong  ynou,  that  the  fur  out  sprong 

R.  Gloueeslcr,  p.  460. 
As  that  there  enmen  is  to  Tyrians  court 
/Eneas  one  ,,nls;„-<,ug  of  lioyan  blood, 
To  whom  fair  Dido  wold  her  self  be  wed. 

Surrey.   Virytle.  ^neis,  b.  Iv. 

OUT- STAND,  v.     Dut.  Uit-staen,  ex-stare; 
To  stand  out — beyond,  longer  than  ;    to  stand 
out,    (sc.)  in  opposition  or  resistance;  to  resist. 
(See  Outskip,  for  an  example  from  B.  Jonson.) 
Therefore.  I  shall  heieech  you,  if  you  please 
T,,  ;■[,  et   woo   I.  id  v.  illi  until!.:,  doo't  to  night, 
1  baue  oul-shx,,!  my  time,  which  is  materiall 
To  th'  tender  of  your  present. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  i.  sc.  7. 

OUT-STARE,  v.  To  stare  out,  more  than; 
to  exceed  in,  or  by  staring,  or  looking  with  strained 
eyes. 

Thcod.  These  truths  are  no  man's  tales,  but  all  men's 


OUT-STRETCH,  i>.     Dut.  Uit-strcchen;  Ger. 
Auslrecteu,  ex-porrigere  ; 

To  stretch  out  or  beyond ;    to  expand,  to  ex- 


And  doune 

oil  knees  he  gan  to  fall 

is  in  i  ke  and  heed  out-slrouoht 

And  forth 

To  drinke  of  that  well  a  draught. 

Chancer.  Rom.  of 

he  Rose. 

The  silken 

lowne  with  which  his  baeke  is  dle'ht, 

Hi;  broad 

His  gloliou 

Spenser.  Mm 

opolmos. 

ve  liv'd  tree  in  despite  of  fortune, 

l.'iiaht  at 

ie  autslrctrh'd  arm  of  tyranny. 

As  still  too 

&  Flcleh.   The  Double  Marriage,  Aet 

iv.  sc. 1. 

OUT- STRIKE,  v.     To  strike  out. 

This  sente 

ce  serves  and  that  my  hand  out-strik 

s  . 

That  pleas 

th  well,  and  this  as  much  mhhkos. 

Drayton.  Matilda  to  K, 

ig  John. 

OUT-STRIP,  v.     Ger.  Slreiffen,  i«  excurrere. 

o   run    ok 

:    which   (Wachter)   seems   to   differ 

rom    sire! 

hen,    to    stretch,   only   in   con 

vrtil.le. 

erters.    T 

ie  same  change  takes  place  in  s 

ill,  ,'i';j 

risireiff, 

i,— to  strike. 

SQ 

OUT 

To  stretch  or  reach  beyond  ;  to  excel  or  ex- 
ceed  in   stretching   or   extending ;    to   excel   or 
exceed,  to  pass  by. 
Which  nourished  and  bred  up  at  her  most  plenteous  pap, 
No  sooner  taught  to  dade,  but  from  their  mothers  trip, 
And  in  their  speedy  course  strive  others  to  outstrip. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  1. 
With  such  array  Harpalice  bestrode 
Her  Thracian  courier,  and  ootstripp'd  the  rapid  flood. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  jEneis,  b.  i. 

OUT-SU'BTLE,  v.     To  be  more  subtle  than  ; 
to  exceed  in  subtilty  or  craft. 
Del.  The  devil  I  think 
Cannot  oal-subtile  thee. 

Beaum.  &  Flctch.  Monsieur  Thomas,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

OUT-SU'FFER,  v.  See  Outlabour,  for  the 
example. 

To  suffer  more  than;  to  exceed  in  suffering, 
bearing,  or  enduring. 

OUT-SWEAR,  v.  To  swear  more  than,  to 
exceed  in  swearing. 

Por.  Thou  maist— I  warrant,  we  shall  have  old  swearing 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men ; 
But  weele  mil-face  them,  and  out-sweare  them  too. 

Shakespeare.   Meielut:/!  of  lenice,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

OUT-SWEAT,  v.  To  sweat  it  out;  labour, 
toil  it  out. 

Out  upon't,  caveat  emptor,  let  the  fool  out-sweat  it,  that 
thin!. s  he  has  got  a  catch  on't. 

Beaum.  &  Fletch.  Wit  without  Money,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

OUT-SWE'ETEN,  v.  To  be  sweeter  than; 
to  exceed  or  excel  in  sweetness  or  fragrance. 


Th< 


■  sUi:.d\r, 


!  lcafe  or  eglantine,  whom  not  I 
'Jiil-sicvcl'iidl  nut  thy  breath. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline, 


Outtahe,- 
out  -  taken,- 


OUT-TAKE 

Out-ta'ken. 
excepted. 
In  alle  Breteyn  was  nouht ;  sitlien  Criste 
A  test  so  noble  wrought  aftere  no  bifora, 
Oat  la/:  Carleon,  that  in  Arlhure  tyme, 
Thare  he  bare  the  coroune,  thereof  git  men  ryme. 

it.  Brunne,  p.  332. 
And  Poul  seide,  I  desire  auentis  God  bothe  in  litil  and  in 
greet  not  oonli  thee  but  alle  these  that  heeren  to  dai  to  be 
maad  such  as  I  am,  outakun  these  boondis. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  20. 
And  ye,  my  moder,  my  soveraine  plesance 
Over  all  thing,  'nullaken  Christ  on  loft,) 
Custance  your  child  hire  recommendeth  oft 
Unto  your  grace. 

Chaucer.    The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  V.  4697. 
Comaunde  y  streyghtlye,  yt  no  markettes  nor  seruile 
warkys  be  holden  vpon  \ <-■  Sunday,  in  y  Inndys  of  thy  lorde- 
shyp,  oultake  that  lon^eth  to  drosvnge  of  mete. 

Fabyart,  vol.  i.  c.  238. 
But  now  and  then  outtakingly, 

he  wil  be  ouer  seene  ; 
And  bring  such  s 
omitted  might 

OUT-TALK,  v.  To  talk  more  than;  to  exceed 
in  talking  or  speaking. 

Gre.  What,  this  gentleman  will  aut-talke  vs  all. 

Shakespeare.  Turning  the  Shrew,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

OUT-TELL,  f.  To  tell  or  count  beyond,  more 
than  ;  to  exceed  the  reckoning. 

Viola.  This  is  the  place,  I  have  out-told  the  clock, 
For  haste,  he  is  not  here. 

Beaum.  $  Fleleh.  The  Coxcomb,  Act  i.  sc.  1 

OUT-THROW,  v.     To  throw  or  cast  out. 
Firebrand  of  hell  first  tynd  in  Phlegeton 

By  thousand  furies,  and  from  thence  oulthrowen, 
Into  this  world  to  worke  confusion 

And  set  it  all  on  tire  by  force  unknowen, 
Is  wicked  discord.— .Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  a.  iv.  c.  2. 

OUT-TOP,  v.  To  rise  beyond  with  the  top  or 
head  ;  to  exceed  by  the  lop  or  head ;  to  become 
more  elevated. 

The  troa-.urer  In -an  then  to  out-top  me,  and  appeared  to 
my  llinne-iil,.    likely  entioeh    liv  his  darin;;  and   bohltnsso, 
•  powerful  anil  active  upon  our  royal  mas- 
[i  as  much  to  your  grace. 

!  Duke,  May  24,  1624. 
OUT-VA'LUE,  v.     To  value  bevond,  or  more 
than ;  to  exceed  in  value,  estimation,  or  price. 


OUT 

As  for  spiritual  goods,  he  gives  us  in  this  life  so  rich  an 
earnest  of  expected  joys,  that  even  the  earnest  is  a  stock  large 
enough  to  subsist  with  comfort  on,  and  really  out-values  and 
transeendes  all  those  momentary  pleasures  it  requires  us  to 
forsake,  to  keep  up  a  title  to  eternal  ones. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  2S1. 

OUT-VE'NOM,  v.  To  envenom  more  than; 
to  exceed  in  venom  or  poison. 

No,  'tis  Slander, 

Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  whose  tongue 
Out-venomes  all  the  wormes  of  Nyle. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

OUT-VIE,  v.  To  exceed  or  excel  in  envious 
strife  or  contest ;  (Fr.  Reuvier,  re-envier,  to  revy. 
See  Revie,  and  Vie.)  To  exceed  in  rivalry  or 
emulation,  in  trial  for  supereminence. 

Hurd  found  this  word  in  Addison's  Italy,  and 
did  not  know  that  Addison  had  any  authority  for 
the  use  of  it:  he  deems  it  a  word  of  an  ill-com- 
position. 

Tra.  Why  then  the  maid  is  mine  from  all  the  world 
By  your  tirme  promise,  Gremio  is  out-vied. 

Shakespeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Thou  all  the  Grecian  dames  dost  far  outvie. 

Sherburne.  The  Rape  of  Helen. 

Now  I  appeal  to  all  wise  men,  that  an  extensive  waste  of 

treasure  ha;h  been  within  these  few  years  in  this  land,  not 

in  the  expedient,  but  in  the  idolatrous  erection  of  temples 

beautified  exquisitely  to  out-vie  the  papists. 

Milton.  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 
The  signs  hang  thinner  in  the  strand, 
The  Dutch  scarce  more  infest  the  land, 
Though  Egypt's  locusts  they  outvie, 
In  number  and  voracity. — Dorset.  The  Antiquated  Coquet. 

I  believe,  it  would  put  Lucifer  himself  hard  to  it,  to  out- 
vue  the  pride  of  one  of  tlmsc  Mluwes,  pnuring  out  his 
extempore  stuff  amongst  his  ignorant,  factious  followers, 
listning  to  and  applauding  his  copious  llow  of  cant  with  the 
ridiculous  accents  of  their  impertinent  groans. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

Those  nothing  will  satisfy,  but  srtelr  a  faith  as  shall  out- 
vie Omnipotence  itself,  by  believing  more  than  even  Omni- 
potence can  do,  I  mean  contradictions ;  and  especially  that 
grand  astonishing  one  to  all  human  reason,  called  trausub- 
Id.  vol.  v.  Ser.  3. 


Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  works  ;  ami,  living,  tears  herself  may  die. 

Pope.  On  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
Ere  vanity  had  so  far  conquer'd  sense 
To  make  us  all  wild  rivals  in  expense, 
To  make  one  fool  strive  to  outvie  another, 
And  ev'ry  coxcomb  dress  against  his  brother. 

Churchill.  The  Times. 

OUT-Vl'LLAIN,  v.     To  exceed  in  villany,  or 
rascality. 

Cap.  67.  He  hath  oul-villaind  villanie  so  farre,  that  the 
raritie  rei'cemes  him. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 


Men,  wyues,  and  boyes, 

Whose  shouts  and  claps  out-voice  the  deep-mouthed  sea 
Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Ch. , 

OUT-VOTE,  v.     To  vote  out ;  beyond  ormor 
than  ;  to  exceed  by  voting. 


Sense  and  appetite  < 
3  summed  up  all  the 
ause  that  so  few  are  s. 


OUT-WAIL.      Skinner  infers  from  the  con- 
text that  Chaucer  means — . 

A  subject  for  lamentation  or  much  moaning. 
Ye  gave  me  ones  a  divine  responsaile. 

That  I  should  be  the  tloure  of  love  in  Troy, 
Now  am  I  made  an  unworthy  outwaile, 
And  al  in  care  translated  is  my  joy. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  ofCreseide. 

OUT-WALK,  v.     To  walk  more  than,  longer, 
further,  or  faster  than. 


Yes 


lnsi.lil 


out-watcht, 

ll.nl  any  ghost  alive 

-■ — B.  Jonsoji.  Fortunate  Isles.  Afnsotle. 


OUT-WALL,  v.     External  icall ,-  that  which 
surrounds   or  encloses  as   a  watt;    any  exterior 
covering. 
For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Then  my  ool-woll :  open  this  pu,se  and  take 
whal  iteontaines,  Shakcspcme.  Lear,  Act  iii,  sc.  I, 


OUT 

OUT-WARD,  adj.  ~\       Out  and   ward,—  the 

Oi'tward,  n.  V  A.  S.  Ward  or  retard,  the 

Ou'twardly.  J  imperative   of  the   verb 

vard-ian  or  weard-ian,  to  look  at,  or  to  direct  the 
view.     See  Inward. 

Thus  outward  will  mean,  with  the  view  directed 
)itt,  without.     And  generally,— 
External  or  exterior. 
An  ladde  byre  outward  of  the  chyrche. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  33?. 
Thus  [Walter]  lowly,  nay  but  really 
Vwikk-d  with  fortuuat  honestetee, 
In  Goddes  pees  liveth  ful  easily, 
At  home,  and  grace  ynough  outward  had  he. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8300. 
The  idol  of  a  thing  in  case  may  be 
So  depe  enprinted  in  the  fantasie, 
That  it  dtludeth  the  wittes  outwardly. 

Id,  The  Complaint  ofCreseide. 
And  for  that  he  is  suche  one  holde, 
Dame  Auarice  hym  hath  with  holde, 
As  he  whiche  is  the  principal], 
Outwarde  for  he  is  ouer  all 
A  purueour,  and  an  espie.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v 


io\v  that  the  blood  forsakes  the  face  for  dred  ; 
v  by  shame  it  stains  again  the  chekes  with  ilaniing 
Surrey.  Description  of  the  Fickle  Affections. 


And  l 


To  keepe  1 
Out-liuing 

That  doth  r 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  1 
in  plight  and  youth, 
ig  beauties  uut-icard,  with  a  minde 
v  swifter  than  blood  decaies. 
Shakespeare.  Troyl.  SfCres.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
And  though  his  limbs  could  not  his  bodie  beare, 
Nc  former  strength  returnc  so  suddenly, 
Yet  chearful  signes  he  shewed  outwardly. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv  c.  11. 
For  >vhat  almost  could  be  outwardly  done  which  these 
men  did  not  do,  with  great  advantage,  pomp  and  solemnity 
of  performance?— South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  1. 

Lo  !  from  the  outward  cave  they  rush'd  to  view, 
And  thickening,  round  the  sacred  circle  drew. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  iii. 
To  them  the  windows  are  drawn  up,  and  clear 

Xuthing  that  dues  nut  ftittr/inl/y  appear. 
Byrom.  Thoughts  on  the  CuiniUutiun  of  Human  Nature. 

OUT-WATCH,  v.  To  watch  more  than;  to 
exceed  in  watchfulness  or  vigilance.  See  Outla- 
Boin,  an  example  from  Davenant;  and  Oltwalk, 
one  from  B.  Jonson. 

Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour 

Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tow'r, 

"Where  I  may  id't  o„/-,nihh  the  Bear, 

With  thrice-great  Hermes.  Milton.  It  Penseroso. 

OUT-WAY.   Waif,  path,  or  passage— out. 
Itself  of  larger  size,  distended  wide, 
In  divers  streets,  and  outwat/S  raultiply'd. 

P.  Fletcher.   The  Purple  Island,  c.  5. 

OUT- WEAR.     To  wear  out,  to  decay. 
To  wear  out,  longer  than  j  to  last  (in  wearing) 
longer  than  ;  to  outlast. 
Loe  !  I  have  made  a  calender  for  every  ycare, 
That  Steele  in  strength,  and  time  in  durance  shall  out' 
weare. — Spenser.  Shcpheard's  Calender.  December. 


Their  knot  of  1 

id,  wcav'd,  iutangl'it  with  ; 
ml  with  a  linger  of  so  deep 


r.  The  Prohibition. 

i  long, 


Mayl 


$  Fletch.  Tin,  XohlcKi 


Man.  Wilt  thou  then  serve  the  rhiiistincs  with  that 
gift 
Which  was  expressly  given  thee  to  annoy  them  t 

lletUr  ,'it  home  lie  bedrid,  lint  only  idle, 

Inglorious,  unimploy'd,  with  age  out-worn. 

Milton.  Samson  Jgonistes. 
The  Lord  shall  write  it  in  a  scroll 
That  ne'er  shall  be  out-worn.  id.  Ps.  87. 


Five  hundri  d  rolling  j  ai    ha  h  I         ition  strove 

T'cxhaust  the  boundless  stores  of  our  unfathom'd  love. 
lie!  so  then.— Yet  once  more  are  we  lesolv'd  to  try 
1"  out-weary  them  through  all  their  sins'  variety. 

Cowley.  The  DavidcU,  b.  If. 


OUT- WEEP,  v.  To  weep  more  than;  to 
exceed  in  weeping  or  shedding,  (sc.)  tears  or  other 
liquid.      See  in  Outprav  an  example  from  Dryden. 

This  said,  his  eies  outwep'd  his  widest  wound. 

Davenanf.  Gondibcrl,  c.  5. 
ss  mother  raves, 

Slatius,  b.  vi. 

OUT- WEIGH.d.  Dut.  Vit-weghen, cxpendcre. 

To  weigh  out;  to  weigh  more  Hum,  heavier  than ; 
o  exceed  in  weight,  in  value  ;  (met. )  in  impcrt- 
.nce. 

She  shortly  hopes, 

By  her  acquaintance  with  the  friends  she  hath, 
To  i;et  a  place  shall  many  times  outweigh 
Our  great  expences. 

Beaum.  $  Fie/ch.   The  Sobie  Until,  man,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Since  evil  outweigh.-,  good,  and  sways  mankind, 
True  fortitude  assumes  the  patient  mind. 

Savage.    The  Wanderer,  c.  2. 


i  Xanthus  blood  oul-welde. 

Spenser.  Virgil.  Gnat. 

OUT-WENT,  t>.     To  wend  or  go  beyond,  fur- 
her  or  faster  than  ;  to  outgo,  (qv. ) 
Yet  fled  she  fast  and  both  them  farre  out-went 

Carried  with  wings  of  feare,  like  fowle  aghast, 
"With  locks  all  looso,  and  rnynient  all  to  rem  ; 
And  ever  as  she  rode,  her  eye  was  backward  bent, 

And  the  people  s-o.v  them  ilrpn  !  iog,  and  many  knew  him, 
ad  ran  a  foot  thither  out  of  all  cities,  and  vnl'rent  lliem, 
nd  came  together  unto  him.— Bible.  Marie,  vi.  33. 

OUT-WHIRL,  v.      To  whirl  faster  than  ;   to 
xceed  in  whirling,  or  flying  round. 
O  Cynthia !  why  so  pale  1    Dost  thou  lament 
Thy  wretched  neighbour  (     lirieve  lo  see  thy  wheel 
Of  ceaseless  change  nuln-hirl'd  in  human  life. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  1. 

OUT-WIN,  v.     To  win,  gain,  or  get— o«r. 
It  is  a  darksome  delve  favre  under  ground 
With  thornes  and  barren  brakes  environ'd  round, 
That  none  tin-  same  mav  easily  out-win. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 


When  Shalt  thou  once  outwind 

Thy  self  from  this  sad  yoke.  More.  Life  of  the  Soul. 

OUT-WING,  v.     To   exceed  in  swiftness  of 
wing ;  to  exceed  in  swiftness  or  flight. 
As  she  attempts  at  words  his  courser  springs 
O'er  hills  and  lawns,  and  ev'n  a  wis],  outwi/n/s. 

Garth.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  xiv. 

OUT-WIT,  i).  To  wit  or  to  wis,  better  than  ; 
to  exceed  or  excel  in  wit  or  wisdom,  in  craft  or 
subtilty.     Chaucer  uses  inwit,  i.e.  ingenuity. 

Such  [men]  as  with  all  these  advantages  of  parts  and 
study,  had  been  toiling  and  plodding  many  years  to  out-wit 
and  deceive  themselves.— South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  7. 

For  if  this  [after  repentance]  shall  interpose  between  the 
commission  ol  sin  end  tl:e  punishment  nl'  it.  he  conrludes. 
upon  the  stock  of  all  God's  promises  io  the  penitent,  that 
l.e  is  past  danger ;  mid  consequently  has  uuiwitled  the  law 


s  of  death  and  da 


-Id. 


No— fled  from  these,  the  sons  of  fortune  find 
What  poor  respect  to  wealth  remains  behind. 
The  mock  regard  alone  of  menial  slaves, 
The  worship'd  calves  el"  tin  it  ■  >.-'iu-iUing  knaves. 

Langhom.    The  Ceinitrg  Jti.<l:er,  pt    ii. 

OUT-WOIIK,  v.  >      To   exceed   or   excel   in 
Oc'twouk,  n.         fwork or  labour.  (SooOver- 

CIGture,  for  an  example  from  Shakespeare.) 
External  or  exterior  work ;  work  raised  or  standing 
outeriy  or  exterior  to,  (sc.)  as  a  fortification. 

I  will  recommend  unto  you  the  care  of  our  oulu-orhs,  the 
navy  royal  ami  shipping  of  out  kingdom,  v.  Itielt  are  the  walls 
tlitrof.— Bnccm.  Advice  to  Sir  George  Villers. 


Meanwhile-  tin-  toe  beat  up  Ins  quarters 
And  slonu'd  the  outworks  of  his  fortress. 

lludibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 
'Tis  good  lo  take  these  outworks  to  his  pelf, 
But  best  to  storm  the  citadel  itself. 

Francis.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  5. 

OUT-WORTH,  r.  To  exceed  in  worth,  value, 
or  price. 

A  beggar's  booke, 

Out  worths  a  noble's  blood.— Shakes.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  i.  sc.  1 . 

OUT-WREST,  v.  To  wrest  out;  to  draw  or 
drag  out  by  force,  (sc. )  of  the  wrist. 

Let  coarse  hold  hands  from  slimy  nest 
The  bedded  fish  in  hanks  viit-wresl. 

Bewitch  poor  fishes'  waiitl't  lag  eyes. — Donne.   The  Bail. 

OUT-WROUGHT.  Perhaps  out-raught,  i.e. 
out-reached;  reached,  stretched,  beyond,  further 
than;  or,  simply,  out-dour,  exceeded. 

The  fall  of  torrent's,  and  the  iwjsc  of  tempests, 
The  bnyling  of  Charybdis,  the  seas  wildernesse, 
The  eating  force  of  llames,  am!  w  ings  of  windes, 
Be  all  out-wroughl,  by  your  Itnnsecadent  furies. 

B.  Jonson.  Caliline,  Act  iii. 

OUT-ZA'NY,  v.  To  exceed  or  excel  as  a 
zany  or  simpleton. 

Thou  dost  out-zany  Cokely,  Pod  ;  nay,  Gue  : 

And  thine  owne  Coriat  too.     But  (would'st  thou  see) 

Men  love  thee  not  for  this  ;  they  laugh  at  thee. 

B.  Jonson,   Ep.  130. 

OWE.i).  "V      Goth.  Aigan;  A.  S.Agan,agnian; 

Own,  adj.   i  Ger.  Eigeii ;     Dut.  Eigenen  ,     Sw. 

Own,  i'.      [  JEga ;    habere,    possidcre ;     pro- 

Ocgiit,  v.  J  prium  esse  vel  habere,  tcnere, 
retinere.  Owe  is  formed  from  the  A.  S.Ag-an, 
by  softening  the  guttural ;/  into  w,  aw,  oive.  The 
regular  past  part,   is  owen,  own;  also  owed,  owt, 

To  owe  is — to  possess,  or  hold,  or  have,  or  keep 

in  possession.     In  Beaum.  &  Fletch "  I  know 

not  how  long  I  shall  owe  it ;"  i.  e.  keep  it,  have  it ; 
also — to  have,  keep,  with-hold  or  retain  (de-haherc, 
debere)  what  belongs  to,  is  due  to,  another.  In  Wic- 
lif,  "  How  much  owist  thou  my  lord  ?" — how  much 
hast  thou,  holdest  or  retainest  thou,  that  belongs 
to,  is  the  property  of,  is  due  to  my  lord,  which 
ought  at  some  time  to  be  delivered  or  paid  to  him. 
"  The  ower  of  heaven,"  (Bp.  Hall,) — the  owner, 
master,  ruler. 

To  own, — formed  upon  the  past  part,  owen,  and 
meaning  possessed.  The  carle  that  owned  the 
good :  who  bad  or  possessed  them,  or  the  pro- 
perty or  right  to  property  in  them  ;  who  claimed 
or  declared  them  to  be  his.  And  hence,  to  own  is 
generally — 

.  To  declare,  to  avow,  to  profess,  to  confess,  ac- 
knowledge. 

Ought, — also  the  pretcrpcrfect  and  past  part, 
of  owe,  and  used  likewise  in  the  present  tense,  as 
a  verb  formed  upon  them  : — 

The  one  ought  five  hundred  pence ;  i.  e.  owed. 
The  man  that  ought  the  dog  ;  i.  e.  owned. 
Neither  sones  owen  to  treasure  ;  i.  e.  ought. 
That  kcep'st  me  from  the  house  I  owe;  i.e.  oion. 
Ought,  (as  now  used.)    The  children  ought  not 
to  lay  up  for  the  fathers :  that  is,  owe  it  not,  it  is 
not  their  duty  ;  are  not  bound  or  obliged,  or  re- 
quired by  duty  on  their  own  part ;  by  right  of 
others.      And  thus,  ought, — 

To  be  bound  or  obliged ;  to  behove  or  be  bc- 
hoveful ;  to  be  needful  or  necessary. 

Own,  (contr.  owen,)— Goth.  Aigin,  aihn ;  A.  S. 
Agen ;  Dut.  Eygen  ,■  Ger.  Eigcn ;  Sw.  Egen,  pro- 
pvium  ; 

Possessed,  (sub.)  property, — and  hence  used 
substantively, — property  ;  any  thing  appropriated 
to,  or  peculiarly  ami  exclusively  belonging  to,  due 
to,  or  the  right  of.  Used  adjective!}',  it  is  em- 
phaticai,  as — my  child,  my  own  child. " 


OWE 

Tli.it 

■us  tok  liys  bowf  ol'  h>  in  and  smut  liym  a  wor.de 
n  on  Hit.'  si.'t'll"  with  ys  oicuc  Imwe  anon, 
he  scolle  to  brtke  in  peses  raony  on. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  16. 

'Nmv-  i.  kyiv-r  suiine  went  tille  Iiiscuntre, 
Eldred  suit  for  Fdrik  to  be  his  oiven  priue. 

p.  41. 

Loke 

thu  bere  na 

t  there  awaye.  bote  yt  he  thyn  ou 
Piers  Plouhman 

p. 122. 

The  wiche  is  callid  caritas,  Christes  owen  fode, 

And  solacethallohf.u  It's,  sur-Knl  inpurgatorie.— /rf.p.  305. 
Fur  thy  may  res  that    maken  free  men.  me  thynkeii  that 
tht\  ought  in. —Id.  p.  43. 

And  hritherc-n  if  any  of  you  errith  fro  trueth,  and  ony 
eomieitith  him.  h:  firitu  to  wite,  that  he  that  makith  a  syn- 
ner  to    be  turned   fro  the   errour  of  his  veic,   schal  saue 

the  soule  of  him   I'm  docth,  and    hum-nth   the  multitude  of 
synncs. —  li'ici/f.  James,  c.  5. 

Tlierfur  whanne  alio  the  dettouris  of  his  lord  weren  clepid 
togider:  tie  seide  to  the  iirste  how  myche  owist  thou  my 


lorde.— /</.  Luke, 
Then  ( 


1G. 


Also  the  children  »,-„,!,/  nut  In  hiyo  v(.  for  the  fathers  &' 
mothers  :  but  the  fall, oil-  and  mothers  fur  the  children. 

Bible,  1551.  Id. 

He  came  into  hise  owne  thingis,  and  hise  resceyueden 
him  not.—  IVidij.  J<-n,  c.  1. 

lie  came  amonge  his  owne,  and  his  owne  rereaued  him 
not.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  as  a  man  that  gnifh  in  pilgrimage,  clepide  hise 
scrvaunlis,  an.  I  biinuk  t<>  h"in  hi  so  gm.dis,  ami  to  oon  he  gaf 
fyve   talcntis,  to  an   othir   twayn-"",  and   to  an  othir  oon,  to 


ut  honoure, 
;  kinne. 
Bible,  1551.  lb. 
And  he  answerde,  tweye  dettouris  weren  to  oo  lener,  and 
o  pens,  and  the  tother  fifty. 

Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  7. 

There  was  a  certaine  lender  which  had  (wo  detters,  the 

one  ought  fiue  hundred  pence  and  t 

Also  ye  owen  to  encline  and  bowt 
patience  of  oure  Lorde  Jesti  Crist,  as   savth   Peter  in  his 
Epistles.— Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus.    ' 

My  child  and  I,  with  hertely  obeisance 

Hen  youres  all  and  ye  may  save  or  spill 

Your  ou-lu  thing;  werketh  after  vourwill 

Id.   The  Clerkcs  Tale,  v.  83S0. 

Thou  shalt  a  cake  of  half  a  bushel  find, 

That  was  v  maked  nf  thin  ;,rrn  mele— 

Which  that   1.  halpe  in)   iador  for  to  stele. 

Id.  The  Ueves  Talc,  v.  4243. 

Wei  ought  a  man  avised  for  to  be 

Whom 'that  he  brought,  into  his  privetee. 

Id.  The  Cokes  Prologue,  v.  4  331. 

And  soth  to  say,  Antonius  was  his  nams, 

So  (ill  it,  as  fortune  him  ought  a  shame, 

Whan  he  was  fallen  in  prosperity. 

Id.  The  Legend  of  Good  Women. 

And  thus  vpon  my  selfe  a  werre 

I  brynge,  and  put  out  all  pees, 

That  I  full  ofte  in  suche  a  rees 

Am  wery  of  myne  owne  life.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 


ofte 


scaled    my  grot  silence  and  my  put. 

huh-U.  —  ChttUCrr.     Title  of  M ctibt'US. 


I        The  queue  vol  by  hym  adonn,  k  hye!u]i(e  l:y,; 

j       Vol' to  hfie  hys  cold  lymes.  lhat  non  hote  no  < 

Thorn  h?te  ol"  hyro  <>wj  hodv,  ,v  ol  hvir  -  !-i: ■, 

R.  Gloua 


..'S  ;v  ooimmrd  with  him  &■  say de  : 
byd  the  done  some  great  thin^e 
one  it.— Bible,  1551.4  Kynges,  c.5. 
thou  to  helpe 
Id.  2  Chrnn.  c.  19. 
Yuan,  if  ye  wyll  say  and  maynteyne  that  there  is  any 
falseheed,  or  hath  ben,  in  my  lorde,  or  that  he  oweth,  or 
shulde  owe  any  homage  to  you,  or  any  of  his  aucetries,  cast 
downe  your  gagi'  in  that  quarele,  and  ye  shall  fynde  him 
that  shall  take  it  vp. — Earners.  Froiss.  Grori.\a\.i.  c  301. 

The  greedie  carle  came  within,  a  space 

That  own'd  the  good,  and  saw  the  pot  behinde 
Where  ruddocks  lay,  and  in  tin-  ruddocks'  place 

TurlervUe.  0/  two  desperate  Afcu. 


And 


they 


O  W] 


ithecoolte?— Bible,  1551.  Luke,c.\9. 


For  still  her  cheekes  possesse  the  same, 
"Whi  h  natiue  she  doth  owe. 

Shakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  i.  BC.  2. 
Chilrle  vpon  thy  eyes  I  thtow  _ 
All  the  power  this 


Id.  Midsui, 
Host.  He  sayde  this  othi 
Prince.  Sirrah,  do  I 


Night's  Dream,  Act  ii.  s 
,  you  ought  him  a  thousand 


Id. 

To  raise  desert  and  virtue  by  my  fortune, 
Though  in  a  low  estate,  were  greater  glory, 
Than  to  mix  greatness  with  a  prince  that  c 
No  worth  hut  that  name  only. 

Massinger.   The  Virgin  Marty 

'Tis  not  the  fashion 

Among  the  greatest  and  the  fairest  d 
'i  his  I'urkish  empire  gladly 
To  punish  where   ' 


and  hows  to, 
no  offence. 

Id.    The  Renegado,  Act  L  sc.  4. 
For  strength  of  nature  in  youth,  passeth  over  many  ey- 
eesscs.  which  are  owing  a  man  till  his  age. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Regiment  of  Health. 

Thy  fear  making  thee  mistake,  thou  ran'st  upon  the 

enemv,  and  a  hot  charge  thou  gav'st.  as  I  !<•  .1"  thee  right, 

thou  art  furious  in  running  away,  and  1  think,  we  owe  thy 

fear  for  our  victory.  

Braum.  #  Fletch.  A  King  and  no  King,  Act  l.  sc.  1. 

And  the  true  Roman  honour,  faitli  and  valour, 
That  have  b  en  all  ilv  riches  of  the  empire, 
Now  like  the  fearful  tokens  of  the  plague, 
And  iili-i  fore-runners  of  their  ends  that  our  'em. 

Id.   Valcntinian,  Act  iv.  6C.  3. 


.  The  Island  Princess,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

He  [Abraham]  takes  his  livery  and  seisin,  and  will  pur- 
chase v.i'h  money  that  which  the  gnat  own  of  Heaven  gave 
him  lively  —  lip.  Hall.  Ser.  at  Eiccsler,  Aug.  1G37. 

O  Saviour,  thou  that  wert  both  the  'Maker  and  Owner  of 
heaven,  of  earth,  coulilst  have  made  thee  a  palace  without 
hands,  conldst  have  commanded  thee  an  empty  roome  in 
those  houses,  which  thy  creatures  made. 


OX 

n  to  the  light  that  the  Messiah  brought  Into  the 

h  him.  v.e  must  a  rrihe  the  owning,  and  prutoslun 
d.  which  the  Mahometan  religion  had  derived  and 
from  it.— £oc*e.  Reasonableness  of  Christianity. 
I  suppose  the  lightness  which  is  remarked  in  the  coins  of 
Edward  VI.  was  owing  to  the  embezzlements  of  this  person. 
Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  6. 
The  sword  is  mine— thou,  as  thyself  hast  told, 
Found'st  it  far  distant  from  its  owner  thrown, 
But  found  by  me,  I  claim  it  for  my  own. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxvii. 

The  party  entitled  may  make  a  formal,  but  peaceable, 

entry  thereon,  declaring  that  thereby  he  takes  possession 

which  notorious  act  of  ownership  is  equivalent  to  a  feodal 

by  the  lord. — Blackstone.  Com.  b.  iii.  c.  10. 


A.S.Vle;  Dut.ty,-   Ger.Eule; 


OWL.     ^ 

O'wlet.    V  Sw.  Uyula,  from  the  A.  S.  Gyllan, 
Owlish.  J  gallon,    ululare,  to  yell;    to  howl. 
See  How-let. 
Thou  farest  by  love  as  oirles  do  by  light, ' 
The  day  hem  blindeth,  ful  well  they  see  by  night- 

Chauccr.  The  Assembly  of  Fowls,  v.  US. 
And  oft  the  owlc  with  rueful  song  complain'd 
From  the  house  top,  drawing  long  doleful  tunes. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  .7e.'/icis,  b.  iv 

The  funerall  owle  thrice  rent 

The  ayre  with  ominous  shrieks  :  yet  on  she  went. 

Sandys.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  x. 
Thrice  shriek'd  the  fun'ral  owl,  yet  on  she  went, 
Secure  of  shame,  because  secure  of  sight. 

Dryden.  Id.  lb. 
The  Church-history  making  an  important  part  of  out 
'ogic  studies,  the  antiquarian,  who  delights  to  solace 
elf  in  the  benighted  days  of  monkish 
times  passes  for  the  divine.—  IVarburton. 
p.  37G.  Charge  to  I 
Though  thou,  viie  cynic,  art  the  age's  shame 
Hope  not  to  damn  all  living  fame; 
True  wit  is  armed  in  scales  so  bright, 
It  dazzles  thy  dull  owlish  sight. 


theolo 


l-lighl,  sc 
:  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  ti'oreester. 


Observer,  No 


And  never  worthy  prince  a  day  did  quit 
With  greater  hazard,  and  with  more  r 

Than  thou  did'st,  mighty  Henry,  in  this 
Which  only  made 


Daniel.  Civil  Wars, 
Palamon.  Traytor,  kinsman, 
Thou  shouldst  perceive  my  passion,  if  these  signs 
Of  prisonment 


;  off  me,  and  this  1 
Beautn.  %  Fieli  h    Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i 


Wherein  he  ordained,  that  if  a  dog  ill  1  hue  an',  ma 
that  ought  him.  should  deliver  to  him  that  w  is  liltt.-i 
dog  tied  to  a  log  of  timber  of  four  cuhits  long:  and  this 
a  very  good  device,  to  make  men  safe  from  dogs. 


:  hoped  to  be  discharged  by  changing  of  the 
state  of  the  commonwealth. — Id.  lb.  p.  664. 
Martin.  This  TO  but  duty, 
She  did  it  for  her  husband,  and  she  ougli'  it. 

Beattm.  Si  Fletch.  The  Double  Marriage,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
He  that  travels  the  roads  now,  applauds  his  own  strength 
and  legs  that  have  carried  him  so  lar  in  such  a  scantling  id 
time: 'and  ascribes  all  to  hie,  ,„<•«  vigour,"  ' 
how  much  he  owes  to  their  pains,  who  el 
drained  the   bogs,  built  the  bridges,  and 


1  the  woods, 
rith   little 


For  this  we  do,  and  must  c 
rltv  of  such  an  extraordinary  spirit  was  ever  owned,  or 
admitted  upon  the  mere  affirmation  or  word  of  persons  pre- 
tending  to  it. — Svu'li,  vol.  v.  Ser.  8. 


O'WLER.  )      Blackstone  (b.iv.  c.  12,)  seems 

O'wlino.     )  to  intimate  that  owling  (the  offence 

of  transporting  wool)  received  its  name  from  the 

time  when   it  was   usually  committed,  viz.   the 

night,  when  otels  fly  ;  by  others  it  is  thought  to 

be  a  corruption  of  woolling,  ooling,  owling. 

We  understand,  by  some  outers,  old  people  die  in  France. 

Taller. 

OX.  )      Goth.  Auhs ;    A.S.  Oxa ;    Dut. 

Ox-e'teu.  )  Osse ,-  Ger.  Oc/ts;  Sw.Oxe.  Junius 
derives  from  av^xveii',  angere,  (tier.  Aitchen,  augere, 
multiplicare,  (Wachter;)  Goth.  Aukan;  A.S. 
Eac-an,  to  eke,)  because  the  o.r,  pater  armenti, 
increases  the  herd  and  the  wealth  of  his  owner. 
Hire  rather  believes  from  ok,  a  yoke,  the  ox  being 
animal  suhjitgale.  His  difficulty  is  to  deduce  juk, 
jag-tan,  and  auhsn,  Ims,  from  the  same  root ;  in 
the  latter  word  we  may  suppose  the  guttural  k 
softened  into  g,  and  then  entirely  suppressed.  If 
Hire  were  right,  a  bullock  would  be  a  bull  ijokcd  or 
used  for  the  yoke.  Yoke  itself  is  derived  by  Tooke 
from  the  same  A.  S.  verb  Eac-an,  icon,  to  add,  to 
join  ;  ge-ican,  to  yoke.  Ox  is  not  now  applied 
the  pater  armenti.  but  to  the  bull  after  he  is  i 
capacitated  from  being  so. 

An  thretty  pound  of  seiner  fram  gere  to  gere, 

And  tuenty  thousend  oxen.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  2 

For  scripture  seith  thou  srhalt  not  bridele  the  mouth 
the  oxe  threisehinge. — Wiciif.  1  Tymolhy,  c.  5. 

For  ve  scripture  saith  :  thou  shalt  not  mosell  the  mot 
or  the  oxc  yt  treadeth  out  the  corn.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

I  have  a  wif  parde  as  well  as  thou. 

Yet  n'olde  I  for  the  oxen  in  my  plough 

Taken  upon  me  more  than  yhough 

As  demen  of  myself  that  I  am  on  ; 

I  wol  beleven  wel  that  I  am  lion. 

Chaucer.  The  Millere>:  Prologue,  v.  31 


OYS 

But  cuery  lust  he  shall  forbere 

Of  man  and  like  an  oxe  his  mete  " 

Of  grasse  he  shall  purchace  and  ete.— Gower.  Con.  A.\s.i. 

He  toke  a  plough,  where  that  it  stoode 

Wherein  anone  in  stede  of  axes 

He  let  do  yoken  great  foxes, 

Aud  with  great  salt  the  londe  lie  sewe.— Id.  lb.  b.  lc. 

And  the  rebel  king 

Doubl'd  that  sin  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan, 
Lik'uing  his  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox. 

Milton.   Paradise  Lost,  b.  1. 

One  way  a  band  select  from  forage  drives 


)T»ia  Hpn,  which  is  commonly 
-eij'd  Juno. 
Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i.  Note. 

O'XLIP.  So  called  from  some  likeness  in  the 
flowers  to  the  lips  of  the  ox,  or  from  the  grateful 
scent  of  the  flowers,  (Skinner.) 

I  know  a  banke  where  the  wild  time  blowes, 
"Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  gTOwes. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

O'YER.  )      Fr.  Ouir,  audire,  to  hear.      O  yes, 

Ove'z.      J   the   word    of   the    crier    requiring 

silence,  from  the  Fr.  Oyes,  audite,  hear  ye ;  which 

corresponds  with  the  proclamation  of  the  Athenian 

crier,  atceiue,  tn-ya,  (Skinner.) 

make  an 


!  generality  of  defenda: 
antient  simplicity  being  suppe-  eei  incapable  to  read  it  then 
selves.— Blackslone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 

Sometimes  also,  upon  urgent  occasions,  the  king  issues 
special  or  extraordinary  commission  of  oyer  and  termiue 
and  gaol  delivery  coniined  to  those  offences  which  stand 
need  of  immediate  inquiry  and  punishment. 


Of  this  ignorance  we  may  s 

f  two  legal  terms  of  ancient 

proclamations,  "  oyez, 


pronounced  most  unmeaningly,  "  O  yes,"— Id.  lb.  a.  iv.  c.  2. 

OY'STER.  A.  S.  Ostra;  Dut.  ^Ester ,■  Ger. 
Auster;  Sw.  Ostra;  Fr.  Huistre ;  It.  Ostria, ostrica ; 
Sp.  Oslia ;  Lat.  Ostrea  ;  Gr.  Oo-Tpeosi.  Ail  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Greek  origin,  either  from  ocrreoi',  a 
bone,  or  ocrrpaKov,  a  shell. 

For  manv  a  muscle  and  many  an  oistre 
Whan  other  men  han  ben  ful  wel  at  ese 
Hath  been  our  food. — Chaucer.  Sompuoures  Tale,  V.  7682. 

Therfore  hys  similitude  of  gramer  likened  vnto  fajth  is 
no  more  lyke  than  an  aple  to  an  oyster. 

Sir  T.More.   Workes,  p.  724. 

The  oisters  fqeioth  he)  [Mutianus]  of  Cyzicum  taken  about 
the  streightes  of  Callipolis,  be  fairest  of  all  other,  and  bigger 
than  those  which  are  fed  or  bred  in  the  lake  Lucrinus, 
sweeter  than  thuse  of  Britaine,  more  pleasant  in  the  mouth 
than  the  Eduliau,  quicker  in  test  than  those  or  Leptis,  fuller 
than  the  Lucensian,  drier  than  those  of  Coryphanta,  more 
tender  than  the  Istrian.  and  last  of  all  whiter  than  the  e-ister 
of  Circey.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  6. 

The  fair  Nereides 

They  came  on  shore,  and  slily  as  they  fell 
Convai'd  each  teare  into  an  oyster-shell. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  P.  1. 


tad  sure  a  palat 


With  brass  or  steel,  that,  on  the  rocky  shore, 

lu-t  broke  the  iin.'.v  oy.;',;\.  pearly  coat, 

And  risqu'd  the  living  morsel  down  his  throat. 

Gay.   Trivia,  o. 


PAC 


PAC 


P. 


X  9  says  B.  Jonson,  breaketh  softly  through  the 
.ips:  it  is  called  by  Wilkins  a  non- spirit  oris  or 
breathless  consonant,  of  which  he  calls  F  the  in- 
crassation,  as  V  is  of  B.  It  is  but  slightly  dis- 
tinguished in  its  pronunciation  from  B:  the  latter 
requiring  a  stronger  compression  of  the  larynx. 

PA'BULOUS.  From  the  Lat.  Pabulum,  which 
some  think  to  be,  q.  pascifml'/m,  from  pascere,  to 
feed ;  Vossius  derives  immediately  from  the  Gr. 
Tiva,  pasco,  as  fabula,  from  <pau>.  (Pabulum  is 
sometimes  used  in  works  of  science.) 

Feeding,  having  or  supplying  food  or  nourish- 
ment, nutritious,  alimental. 

Although  the  aire  attracted  may  be  conceived  to  nourish 
the  invisible  tlarne  oi  life,  in  as  itiiidi  as  common  and  culi- 
nary flitnes  ;ir'  nourished  by  the  aire  about  them;  we  make 
some  doubt  whether  air  is  1 1 1 ■_-  pal>nh>--is  supply  of  fire,  much 
lesse  that  flame  is  properly  aire  kindled. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  21, 

PACE,  v.  \       Fr.  Pas;    It.   and   Sp.Passo; 

Pace,  n.      >  Lat.  Passus,   from  pdssum,    past 

Pa'ceb.  J  part,  of  pdndere,  to  open,  to  stretch 
open,  propric  dicitur  d-  paldms  pussis,  of  the  feet 
opened  or  extended,  (sc.)  in  walking. 

To  move  step  by  step,  or  gradually ;  to  move  or 
pass  on ;  to  surpass,  to  move  or  cause  to  move  in 
regulated  or  measured  steps. 

A  pace, — a  step  or  gradation ;  degree  of  swift- 
ness in  motion  or  progression. 

A  pace,  (passus,) — the  distance  measured  by 
the  extension  of  the  foot  from  point  to  point  in 
walking :  by  computation — five  feet. 


An  1  Ire  pli'il'  net  t.i  h\  in  crita-e  in  it  neither  a 

Now  rekke  I  never  to  be  (led  right  here, 
iiin  t  stnnd  in  V"ir  love,  and  in  your  grace 
No  force  of  (let h.  ne  v.  ban  mv  spirit  pace. 

Chaucer.  The  Cterkes  Ta, 

Now  is  not  that  of  God  a  ful  fayre  grace, 
Tint  swiche  a  lowed  manncs  wit  shall  pace 
The  wisdom  of  an  hepe  of  lered  men?— Id.  Pre 


There  slouping,  like  an  arrowc  from  a  bowe, 
He  soft  arrived  on  the  grassie  plaine, 
And  fairly  paced  forth  with  ea3ie  paine. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale,  v,  12G4. 

The  noble  Sidney, 

That  throughly  pae'd  our  language  as  to  show. 
The  plenteous  Kn^lis'i  hand  in  hand  might  go 
With  Greek  and  Latin. 

Drayton.   To  Henri/  Reynolds,  Esq, 

My  lord,  she's  not  paced  yet,  you  must  take  some  paines 
o  work  her  to  your  manage. 

Shakespeare.  Pericles,  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 
It  is  given  to  thorough  pared  na:_xs,  tb;it  mnbte  naturally, 
o  trip  much  ,   whilst  artili-a'al  pnct  rs  go  safest  on  foot. 

Fuller.    Worthies.   Huntingtonshire. 
A  lady  all  in  white  with  laurel  crown'd, 
Who  clos'd  the  rear,  and  softly  pae'd  along 
Repeating  to  herself  the  former  song. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 


But  who  is  she,  that  bears  thv  train, 
Pacing  ligh\  the  velvet  plain  ? 

Ifarton,  Ode  on  the  Approach  of  & 


PA'CIFY.i;. 

Paci'fic 

Paci'ficable. 

Paci'fical. 


Fr.  Pacifier;  It.  Pacificare 

Sp.  Pacificar ,-  Lat.  Pacificare  • 
to  put  or  bring  to  a  state  of 
■peace  or  quiet.  Lat.  Pax, 
pads.     See  Pay. 

To   bring    or     restore    to 
peace;    to  still,    to  calm, 


Paci'ficatory. 
quiet,  to  tranquillize, 

The  whiche  was  lyke  to  haue  turnyd  the  pope  to  gre 
double,  if  lit:  by  polytyke  k  wyse  ineane3  had  not  short 
pacified  the  matter.  — i'lr^-ro?,  vol.  i.  c.  159. 

I  lette  passe  thai  be  wbyche  veryle  woulde  entende 
pacific,  swage,  and  appease  a  grudge,  woulde  (as  much  . 
he  conuenienthc  nnghte  extenuate  the  causes  and  occ 
syons  of  the  grudge.—  Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  871. 

This  pacifijrr  of  th\s  rlyuision  wyll   save  that  tins   is  n 
thing  lyke  the  present  matter,   because  lie  slnkcth  ncytli' 
parte,  but  onely  telleth  the  tone  the  tothers  fautes,  or  ellcs 
(as  be  wil  save)  telleth  them  theyr  fautes  both. — Id.  lb.  p.  872. 

Sore  lamenting,  and  inwardly  bewailing,  that  I  did  not 
per  forme  and  linally  eusummat,  such  pollitique  diuisos,  and 
gouil  and  godly  ordiuauuecs.  in  my  long  lib'  and  pacijfiquc 
prosperitie.— Hall.  Edt      ""' 


certayne  agreement  pacificatoric  was  con- 
them.—  Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1941). 
This  well  I  wote,  that  she  so  well  applyde 

Her  pleasing  tongue  that  soon  she  pacifyde 
The  wrathfull  prince,  and  wrought  her  husband's  peace. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 
Much  was  the  knight  incenst  with  his  lewd  word, 
To  have  revenged  that  his  vitleinv  ; 
But  Guyou  did  his  choler  pacify,— Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  3. 
The  conscience  is  not  pacifieable,  while  shine  is  within  to 
vex  it:   no  more  than  angrj    swelling  can  cease  throbbing 
and  aching,  whiles  the  thorne  or  the  corrupted  matter  lies 
rotting  underneath.— Bp.  Hall.  Heaven  upon  Earth,  s.  4. 

You  shall  desire  them  heartily  in  our  name  to  join  with 
us  for  the  common  tranquility,  that  things  may  not  pass  to 
a  Cuit  lor  irritation  of  those  priiK.es  and  states,  "ami  particu- 
larly of  our  selves,  which  otherwise  profess  pacifical  and 
Christian  ends  —Relnjn'nL'  Wnliunia.uc,  p.  '197. 

Wherfore  they  were  to  consider  temperately  of  things,  and 
to  deliver  some  present  and  g>  ntle  pacification. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  192. 
Besides,  he  had  in  consideration  the  point  of  honour,  in 
bearing  the  blessed  person  of  a  pacificator. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  50. 
Slow  from  his  seat  the  reverend  Priam  rose  ; 
His  godlike  as]h.et  deep  attention  drew  : 
He  paus'd,  and  these  pat  'fie  words  ensue. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viii. 
Should  Ileav'n's  just  bolts  Orgilio's  wealth  confound, 
And  spread  bis  llamin-  palace  on  the  ground, 


-ther 

it  the  olive  green. 

Boyes.  Deity.  Providence. 
One  circumstance  alone  afforded  them  some  consolation  ; 

they  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  course  of  fair  weather,  with 
such  favourable  winds,  that  Magellan  bestow'd  on  that 
ocean  the  name  of  Pacific,  which  it  still  retains. 

Robertson.  America,  h.  v.  an.  1521. 

PACK,  v.     }       Dut.  and  Ger.  Pachen;   Sw. 

Pack,  n.         I  Packa;  Fr.  Empaqueter,  paquct; 

PaVket,  7i.     V  Sp.  Paca,  paquete. 

Pa'cket,  v.    I       Tookc   quotes    the    passages 

Pa'cking,  n.  J  given  below  from  Sir  T.  More, 
and  Antony  gr  Cleopatra,  and  derives  the  word 
Pack  from  the  A.  S.  Pcecan,  pcecceatt,  "  To  deceive 
by  false  appearances,  imitation,  resemblance,  sem- 
blance, or  representation,  to  counterfeit ;  to  de- 
lude, toillude;  to  dissemble,  to  impose  upon:" 
but  no  simple  verb  could  mean  so  much  intrinsi- 
cally, and  it  is  probable  that  some  verb  whence 
the  Dut.  Ger.  and  Eng.  have  descended,  existed 
in  the  A.  S— meaning,  as  those  Dut.  Ger.  and 
Eng.  do,  to  put  together,  to  bind  or  fasten  up 
together;  and  that  the  false  appearances  which 
caused  the  deception  were  effected  by  the  manner 


in  which  the  package  was  performed,  the  shape  or 
form,  or  position,  the  hue,  colour,  or  complexion, 
thereby  given. 

To  pack  cards,  simply  means  to  put  cards  toge- 
ther in  a  pack,  heap,  or  bundle  ;  but  by  gamesters 
they  may  be  put  together  fraudulently ;  and 
hence,  to  pack  may  mean — to  defraud,  to  cheat,  to 
impose  upon  ;  and  a  pack  may  be  applied  to — 

Persons  combined  for  purposes  of  fraud,  cheat- 
ing, or  imposition  ;  and  alio  to  any  individual  of 
the  party.      See  Patch. 

To  pack  off,— elliptically,— to  pack  up  the  goods, 
and  go  off  or  away. 

Packings,  —  fraudulent  combinations  ;  fraud, 
cheating,  imposition. 

Packet, — a  small  pack  or  parcel. 
The  vessel  by  which  packets  (sc.  of  lettcis)  are 
conveyed  is  called — The  Packet. 
Thus  fare  these  women  all  the  pack- 
Ever  they  desire  chaungc  and  noveltee. 

Occleve.  The  Letter  of  Cupid. 
The  whiche  when  Cesar  had  a  whyle  taryd  for  in  vayn, 
least  through  the  season  of  the  yeare  he  might  be  disap- 
pointed of  sayling,  because  the  equinoctial!  was  at  hand,  he 
was  fayne  to  packe  \\t  his  souldiers  in  lesse  roume  closer 
together. — Goldingc.  Ctcsar.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  fol.  122. 

"Which  riches  whiles  the  souldiers  violently  spoiled,  they 
strowed  the  waies  full  of  pa-Is  ,V  fardels,  which  they  would 
not  touch,  in  respect  of  the  couetous  desire  they  had  to 
things  of  greater  valew. —  Bronte.   (-i>iintiis  Cartius,  fol.  41. 

Sri  many  folders  to  fold  their  clothes  and  so  many  pacha  a 
to  pack  their  packs.  — llackhuji.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

For  I  tell  you  nothing  nowe  of  many  a  noughtye  packe 
many  a  flecke  and  his  make,  that  maketh  their  ymages 
nietiuges  at  these  bolsd  htillowes. 

Sir  T.  More,  Workes,  p.  140. 
And  on  the  other  side,  gii 
her  a  naughtie  packe,  witl 
all  from  her,  and  left  her  bare  and  foul. 

Vices,  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

Among  all  the  prelates,  and  among  all  the  packe  of  them 
that  have  cure,  the  devill  shall  goe  for  my  money,  for  he 

still  applyi.h  bis  bu  =  ines.  —  Latimer.  Ser,  Jan.  1548. 

He  caused  the  packets  of  letters  to  be  brought  priuely  vnto 
him,  by  the  whiche  viKcr-aainling  euerye  mannes  Judge- 
ment!? of  him,  be  put  all  those  tog.-thor  into  one  band  that 
had  any  ill  opinion  of  him.  —  (ivldyng.  Justine,  fol.  59. 

Mark  these  packynges. — Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

Of  suche  packynges  were  plentii  in  those  dayes. 

Id.  lb.  pt.  ii. 

It  so  hapned  (some  think  through  the  craft ie  packing  of 

Nowe  sir,  what  have  you  brought  from  the  sermon.  For- 
ioth,  -cod  inaister,  said  the  aruaunt,  your  cloake  and  your 
atte.  A  honest  true-dealing  seruaunt  out  of  doubt  plaine 
s  a  pack-saddle.— Wilson,   The  Arte  of  Rhetor  igue,  p,  143. 

Desirous  to  utter  such  popish  pelfe  and  packware  as  he 
roght  with  him,  he  opened  there  his  baggage  of  pestilent 
oc trine.— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1388. 

Shee,  Eros,  has 

Packt  cards  with  Caesars,  and  false  plaid  my  glory 
Vnto  an  enemies  triumph. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  $  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  sc.  12. 
Whereupon  it  \v,i5  by  this  o<.o7.v<.'  overawed  Parliament, 
id  act,  annulled,  re\  oked,  and  holden  as  none. 

Prynne.    Treachery  $  Di^leyalty,  pt.  i.  p.  12. 


brother. 

Shakespeare.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  v.  I 
But  all  as  a  poore  pedler  he  did  wend, 
Bearing  a  trusse  of  trifles  at  his  backe, 
As  bells,  and  babes,  and  glasses  in  his  packe. 

Spenser.  Shcpheard's  Calender.  J 
"When  posts  away  with  their  full  packets  went, 
Me  out  of  Ireland  instantly  to  call. 

Drayton.   The  Legend  of  Pierce  Gave 
Not  riddle  like,  obscuring  their  intent; 
But.  packe-itatf'c  plaine  uttri:v;  what  thing  they  men 
Halt.  Sat    b   iii 


• My  friend,  just  ready  to  depart, 

Was  packing  all  his  goods  in  one  poor  cart. 
^  Drgden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  3. 

His  nimble  wit  outran  the  heavy  pack. — Id.  The  Medal. 
But  he  is  happv,  loves  a  common  road, 
And,  pack-horse  like,  jogs  on  beneath  his  load. 

Pomfret.  The  Fortunate  Complaint. 
O  what  a  precious  pack  of  votaries 
Unkenncl'd  from  the  prisons,  and  the  stews, 
Pour  in,  all  opening  in  their  idol  praise. 

l'ouni/.    The  Complaint,  Night  2. 

It  is  possible,  in  mv  opinion,  that  the  spleen  may  be 

merely  a  stuffing,  a  soft  cushion  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  or 

hollow,   which  unless  occupied,   would  leave   the  package 

loose  and  unsteady.— Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  II.  s.  7. 

PACK,  or)      The  application  of  the  word  is 
Pax-wax.   )  explained  in  the  examples.     The 
origin  is  unknown. 

Which  aponeurosis  (a  nervous  ligament  or  a  great  thick- 
ness and  strength)  is  taken  notice  of  by  the  vulgar  by  the 
name  of  lixfax,  or  pack-wax,  or  n  hit-leather. 

Hag.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 
Along  each  side  of  the  neck  of  large  quadrupeds,  runs  a 
stiff  robust  cartilage,  which  butchers  call  the  pax-icax. 

Patey.  Natural  Theology,  c.  13.  s.  1. 

PACT, 

Pa' 

Pa' 

■written  pago  or  paco,  which  Vossius  derives  from 
the  Dor.  nccy-w,  quod  turn  fir/ere  notat,  turn  com- 
poncrc  ;  which  signifies  to  iix,  and  also,  to  put  or 
set  together,  to  settle. 

A  bargain,  contract,  or  agreement. 

It  shall  not  he  prejudicial  or  hurtful  to  our  anticnt  amities 
and   conventmeuts   already   conch. ded     but    i  .         :' 

amities  and  pacts  shall  still  stand  firm  and  stable  to  all 
intents.—  Wyall,  App.  No.  9.  The  King  to  Wyntt. 

Eugenius  was  the  successor  of  this  Paschalis,  with  whome 
Ludouicus  Pius  is  said  to  haue  made  a  league  or  paction. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  2/2. 

Yet  it  appears  by  the  law  of  nations,  that  Kings  arc  not 
subvertcrs,  but  moderators  of  the  Kepublike,  that  they 
cannot  change  the  right  of  the  Commonwealth  by  their  pac- 
li   ,;:..— Pnjuiic.    Te.  tuheni  ,y  Dtduijolln,  App.  p.  170. 

The  several  duties,  that  by  God's  ordinance  are  to  be  per- 
formed  by  persons  tliat  stand  in  mutual  relation  either  to 
other,  are  not  pactional  and  conditional,  as  are  the  leagues 
ami  agreements  made  between  princes;  but  are  absolute 
and  independent:  wherein  each  person  is  to  look  to  himself 

and  the  performance  of  !],■■  duty  that  lyeth  n; him,  though 

the  other  part)'  should  lail  in  the  perform. nine'  of  his. 


^  Fr.  Pact,  pache;  1 
V  Sp.  Pttcto  t  Lat.  Pad 
J  punyere :    pango    was 


The  engagement  and  pud  of  society  wh 
y  the  name  of  the  constitution,  forbids  ; 
neh  surrender.— Burke.  On  the  French  I\ 


i  genet  ally  goes 


PAD,  v.  \ 

Pad,  h.       V) 
Pa'dder.  ) 


PAD,  v.   \       A.  S.   Pctlhian,   to  path ;    q.  d. 
,  pallia!,  path'd,  pa'd,  pail. 

To  move  along  the  path  ,■  to  move 
or  pass  on  the  way  or  road  ;  to  tread  or  trample 
a  wav  or  road  ;  and,  consequentially,  to  level  it. 
S.f  "Pad,  infra. 

A  paddcr, — one  who  goes  on  the  path  or  road, 
(sp.)  to  waylay  passengers;  to  rob  them  :  hence 
a  robber  is  so  called,  (a  foot-pad.) 

Mar.  Under  what  hedge,  I  pray  you  ?  or  at  whose  cost  ? 
Are  they  paddcr s,  or  Abram  men,  that  arc  your  consorts? 
Massinger.   Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Two  toasts,  with  all  their  trinkets  gone, 
Padding  the  streets  for  half-a-crown. 

Somervile.  Fables,  %e,  c.  1. 
It  then  blew  very  hard,  insomuch  that  a  small  Holland 
vessel,  (famous  for  a  good  sailer)  which  set  s.'u    with  her. 
was  in  appearance  after  looked  upon  to  be  overset,  whilst 
she  in.  lined  not  above  half  a  foot  more  to  one  side  than 
another,  so  that  it  was  truly  then  called  the  p.-.d  of  the  sea. 
Wood.  Athencc  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  (If.  Petty.) 
It  ehane'd,  upon  his  evil  day. 
A  pad  came  pacing  down  the  way  : 
The  cur.  with  never-ceasing  tongue, 
"Upon  the  passing  traveller  sprung.— Gay,  Fab.  46,  pt.  i. 
While  Hudihras,  with  equal  haste, 
On  both  sides  laid  about  as  fast. 
And  spurr'd,  as  jockies  use  to  break, 
Or  padders  to  secure  a  neck.  Itudibras,  pt.  iii   c.  1. 

"With  a  spacious  plain,  without  hedge  or  stile, 
Aud  an  easy  pad-nag  to  ride  out  a  mile. 

Dr.  Pope.  The  Old  Man's  Wish. 


PAD 

PAD,  n.  Perhaps  (says  Skinner)  contracted 
from  the  Sp.  Pajado,  and  this  from  paja  ;  Lat. 
Palcn,  straw;  a  pad  of  straw  would  then  be  a 
straw  of  straw.  It  is  more  probably  from  the 
A.  S.  Pctlhian,  to  path  ;  and,  consequentially,  to 
tread  flat,  to  flatten.     And  thus  a  pad  is — 

Any  thing  flattened,  or  laid  flat,  (straw,  wool, 
or  paper.) 

He  was  kept  in  the  bands  hauing  vnder  him  but  onely  a 
pad  of  straw.— fox.  Marlyrs,  p.  854. 


i  to  Duke  Humphry. 


We  shall  not  need  to  say  what  lack 
Of  leather  was  upon  his  back ; 
For  that  was  hidden  under  pad, 
And  breach  of  knight  gall'd  full  as 


bad. 

lludibr. 


pt. 


PA'DDLE,  v.  }      The  Fr.  Patouillcr,  to  paddle 

Paddle,  ii.        V  or  dabble  in  with  the  feet,  from 

Pa'ddi.er.         J  the  Fr.  Palte,  a  foot,  or  that 

which   treads  or  tramples   unon,  from  the  A.  S. 

Pctlhian,  to  path.      Sec  To  Pad. 

To  move  or  push  along  or  about  in  the  water, 
as  ducks  or  other  aquatic  birds  do  with  their 
feet;  to  move  or  push  along  gently,  or  by  touch- 
ing gently  on  the  surface;  "to  touch  or  handle 
gently. 

A  'paddle,— my  thing  to  paddle  with  ;  and  also 
any  thing  formed  in  breadth  and  flatness  resem- 
bling such  paddle. 

Thou  shall  haue  a  paddle  among  thy  weapons,  and  when 

thou  woldesl  sit  downe  w  it!. out,  thou  shall  nig  there  with. 

GeilM'a  Bible,  1501.  Deuteronomy,  xxiii.  13. 

Hut  to  he  pndliuo  [alines,  and  'pinching 


joking  glassc ;  and 

:  o'  th'  deerc  ;  oh,  11 

ue  likes  not,  nor  mj 

Sltakespeari 


tines 

entertainment 
inters  Tale,  Act  i 


Porn  up  by  tb'  chin,  as  I  bore  up  myself. 

With  my  strong  industry  that  never  fail'i 

licaum.  ey  Fleteh.  Wit  at  several  Weap 


,i!e  pu. Idling  ducks  the  standing  lake  desire, 
L'.'.lteilinc,  hogs  loll  in  the  stinking  nine. 

Gay.  .Shepherd's  Week,  Past. 

t  pulling  pull'd  against  the  tide. 


Green.  Tlie  Spleen. 
A.S.  Pad;  Dut.  Padde.     And 


PA'DDOCK 
in  It.  Dotta, 

A  toad.     Of  uncertain  origin. 
Where  I  was  wont  to  seeke  the  honie  bee. 

Working  her  formail  mwmes  in  wexen  frame. 

The  gneslie  todcstoole  growne  there  niought  1  see, 

And  loathed  padduckes  lording  on  the  same. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  December 


Midd/eton.   The  Witch,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
PA'DDOCK.       Corrupted    ("says    Lye)    from 
Parruch.     See  Park.     Applied  to — 
A  small  inclosurc  of  land. 


Pcrch'd  on  the  meagre  produce  of  the  land, 
An  ell  or  two  of  prospect  we  command. 
Put  never  peep  beyond  the  thomv  bound, 
Or  oaken  fence  that  hems  the  paddock  round. 

Cou-pcr.   Table  Talk. 

PA'DLOCK,  !•.  )      Skinner  derives  from  the 

Pa'di.ock,  ii.         )  Dut.  Padde.    Seta  laidndum. 

Thomson  {ICtt/iiinit  of  English    Words)  suggests,  a 

lock  for  a  /inv/gate:   meaning,  it  may  be  supposed, 

a  gate  opening  to  a  path. 

Let  not.  thcrfore.  under  the  name  of  fulfilling  charity, 
such  an  unmerciful  and  more  than  leea!  \uke.  he  padlock'd 
upon  the  neck  of  any  christian  —MiUr.n    Cvlastcrwu. 


life- 


Pope.  The  Dunciad, 


i  be  uncontin'd  : 

i  English  Padlock. 
PADUASO'Y.     A  silk  'soye)  originally  manu- 
factured  at  Padua. 
Old  Itobin,  all  his  youth  a  sloven. 
At  tifty-two,  when  he  grew  loving. 
Clad  in  a  coat  of  paduasoy, 
A  (laxen  wig,  and  waistcoat  gay, 
Powder'd  from  shoulder  down  to  flank. 
In  courtly  stile  addresses  Frank.— Swift.  Jlobiu  .y  Harry 
Rather  let  him  [the  dancer]  his  active  limbs  display 
In  camblet  thin,  or  glossy  paduasoy. 

Jenyns.   The  Art  of  Dancinr,  c.  1. 

PiE'AN.     Gr.  T\cuav,  a  name  given  to  Apollo. 
A  hymn  in  honour  of  him,  and  also  of  other  gods, 
usually  sung  upon  occasions  of  triumph,  was  like- 
wise so  called. 
Now  let  your  sons  a  double  paran  sound, 
A  treatise  of  humility  is  found. 

Drgdcn.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

P.E'ONY.  >      Lat.  Paonia.     Sec  the  quota- 

P.n'oMF.D.  |tion  from  Holland. 

As  touching  Paonic,  it  is  one  of  the  first  hearbes,  that 

were  ever  known,  and  brought  to  light  as  may  appear  by  the 

author  or  inventor  thereof  [Ptconi  whose  name  it  beareth 

still.— Holland.  Plir.ie,  b.  xxv.  c.4. 

Thy  banks  with  pinned,  and  twilled  brims 


PA'GAN,  adj.  ~\       Our  old   authors  write  it 
Pa'gan,  ii.  paieti,  payen,  and  also  painim, 

Paga'mck.  (qv-) 

Fr.  Payen  ,•     It.    and   Pp. 
Patjtiito ;     Lat.    Panotitis,    a 
villager,  a  peasant,  from  pa- 
gus,  a  village,  horn  the  Gr. 
Doric  ricvya  for  Tnffn,  a  foun- 
tain.: pagani, — quasi  ex  uno 
foitte  potantcs. 
For  the  application  of  the  word  to  those  who 
did  not  believe  in  the  Christian  religion,  see  the 
quotation  from  Hooker.      See  also  Heathen. 

Pagan  is  used  with  great  latitude  as  a  term  of 
abuse,  contempt,  &b. 
lie  hied  him  thidcr  suyth,  &  whan  he  com  to  Tuede, 


inll.  i 


It.  Brunne,  p.  16. 
11  aboute 

4962. 


All  Cristen  folk  ben  fro  that  coi 
Tliurgh  pai/enes,  that  conquere' 
The  plages  of  the  North  bv  lend  and  see. 

Chaucer.   The  Man  of  Lawcs  Tale, 
The  nexte  houre  of  Mars  folwing  this 
Arcite  unto  the  temple  walked  is 
Of  fierce  Mars,  \p  don  his  sacrifice 

Id.  The  Ktlighles  Tale,  v.  2371. 

All  this  while  yet  Edwine  remained  in  his  old  paganisme, 
albeit  his  Quecne,  King  F.thelbcrt's  daughter,  a  christian 
woman,  with  Faulinus  the  bishop,  ceased  not  to  stir  Sc 
persuade  the  King  to  the  Christian  faith. 

.Fo.r.  Marlyrs,  p.  109. 

Having  washed  my  hands  of  the  Mahometan  and  the  Jew, 
and  attended  Christianity  up  and  down  the  earth ;  1  come 
now  ta  the  Pagan  idolater,  or  heathen,  who  (the  more  to  be 
lamented)  make  the  greatest  port  of  mankind. 

llowcil,  b.  ii.  Let.  1 1. 

Whereas,  therefore,  religion  did  first  take  place  in  cities, 
and  in  that  respect  was  a  cause  why  the  name  of  Pagans, 
which  properly  sicnir.cth  a  i  onntreii  people,  came  to  be  used 
in  common  speech  fin  the  s.nne-  that  infidels  and  unbelievers 

Notwithstanding  which,  we  deny  not  but  that  there  was 
also  in  the  pagnnick  fables  or  the  Gods,  a  certain  mixture  of 
History  and  II  n.d  complicated  all  along 

together  with  l'l.j log). —Cudicorllt.  Intel.  System,  p.  2a'l>. 

They  are  not  so  much  to  be  accompted  atheists,  as  spu- 
rious, paganical,  and  idolatrous  thcists. — Id.  lb.  p.  138. 

The  one  and  only  God  (saith  Clemens)  is  worshipped  by 
the  Greeks  pminuicutl.i.  by  the  .lews  judaieaily,  but  by  v» 
newly  and  spiritually.— Id.  lb.  p.  279. 

Now  as  it  is  vainc  to  hope  for  this  till  then,  so  then  not 
to  hope  for  it,  is  paganish  and  brutish. 

Bp.  Hall.  A  Farewell  Sermon.  Bex.  xxl.  3. 
But  there  is  something    of  imperfection  also,  plainly 

:  io  this  notion  of  a  mundane  soul, 
besides  something  <y(  pngunit*/  likewise  necessarily  conse- 
quent thereupon,  which  cannot  tie  admitted  by  us. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  501. 


PAG 


answer,  that  the  paganizing  priests  and  the  monkes  ol 

ish  (the  same  with  heathen  Koinei  were  the  chiefe  agents 

worke.— Prynne.  Hhtrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  viii.  sc.  S. 


This  I  must  confess,  I  aiu  not  so  paganly  superstitious  as 
to  helieve  one  syllahle  of. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i.  c.  14. 

With  high  devotion  was  the  service  made, 

And  all  the  rites  of  pagan  honour  paid. 

Dryden.  Palamon  8f  Arcite. 
Tt  [Popery]  is  a  religion  that  will  bring  you  back  to  the 

old  paganish  idolatry,  or  to  that  which  is  as  near  it  as  cm  he. 
Sharp,  vol.  n.  Ser.  1. 
The  ruin  of  paganism,  in  the  Age  of  Theodosius,  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  example  of  the  total  extirpation  ol  any 
.wier.t  and  popular  superb  ii  ion  ;  and  may,  Iherelon-.  de- 
serve tfi  be  considered  as  a  .singular  event  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.— Gibbon.  Roman  Empire,  c.  28. 

PAGE,  v.  ^       Fr.  Page;  It.  Sp.  and  Lat.  Pa- 
,  pangere,  anciently  pa- 
because  formed   of 
papyrus,  fixed,  or  compacted  together. 

Applied  to  the  whole  leaf  or  folium  ;  and  after- 
wards to  each  side  of  the  leaf. 


PAGE,  v.\  Fr.  Page; 
Page,  n.  > gina ;  from/?. 
Pa'ginal.  J  gcre,    to    fix, 


But  herein  was  a  fault, 
leaf  of  this  large  paper  \ 
tooke  harnie  thereby,  &  w> 


pug,  : 


On  the  world's  idols 

Nor  shall  their  na 

To  bolster  baseness 


i  elder  times,  t 


es  e  er  in  my  page  appear  ; 

account  it  vile. 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel.  5. 
book;  is  an  expression  proper  unto 
lr  times,  but  not  so  agreeable  unto 
:s  in  use  among  the  Jews,  not  onely 
t  unto  this  day. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  V.  c.  6. 
The  tender  pay.'  with  homy  fists  was  gall'd  ; 
And  he  was  gifted  most  that  loudest  bawl'd. 

Dryden.  Heligio  Laid. 
Persins.  Why  name  you  Virgil  with  such  fops  as  these? 
He's  truly  great,  and  must  fin-  ever  please: 
Nor  fierce,  but  awful,  in  his  manly  pope, 
Bold  in  his  strength,  but  sober  in  his  rage. 

Id.  Persius,  Sat.  1. 

PAGE,  v.  \     Fr.Page,-  It.  Paggio;  Sp.Page. 

Page,  n.  j  Skinner  and  others  derive  from  the 
Gr.  Tlats,  which  among  the  Greeks  denoted  not 
only  a  boy  but  a  servant.  Caseneuve, — from  peda- 
gogium.  Boxhornius, — from  bagoes,  an  attendant 
on  foot  of  the  king  among  the  Persians  and 
Macedonians.  Reland,— from  the  Turkish  Peck. 
Wachter,— from  the  Sw.  Poihe,  a  little  boy.  ( Se? 
Menaijt  and  Wachter.)  Tooke  says,  that  "  as 
servants  were  contemptuously  called  harlot,  varlet, 
valet,  and  knave;  so  they  were  called  pack,  patch, 
and  page."  He  produces  the  two  instances  given 
below,  one  from  Dives  and  Pauper,  and  the  other 
from  History  of  Prince  Arthur,  to  show  that  the 
office  was  not  originally  one  of  honour;  and  derives 
the  word  (page)  from  the  A.  S.  Pcec-an,  to  pack, 
and,  consequentially,  to  impose  upon.  See  to 
Pack,  and  Patch. 

It  is  not  uncommon  also  to  call  a  boy — a  rogue. 
And  page  is  applied  by  Chaucer  to — 

A  boy-child,  a  boy  or  young  male  serv 


page 


of  honour,  a  boy  or  youth  attendant  upon 


persons  of  rank. 

Our  lyege  lorde  the  kyng  hath  power  and  freuom  of  a 
for  to  make  a  yoman,  &c. — Dives  $  Pauper.  1st  Comm. 

I  had  rather  to  be  torne  wit 

haue  had  the  price  [prize]  of  i 

History  of  Prince  Arthur,  c.  97 

Free  was  Dan  John: 

He  not  forgate  to  yeve  the  leste  page 

In  al  that  nous.— Chaucer.  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  12,975. 

A  doughter  hadden  they  betwixt  hem  two 

Of  twenty  yere  withouten  any  mo, 

Saving  a  child  that  was  of  half  yere  age, 

In  cradle  it  lay,  and  was  a  propre  page. 

Id.   ThcReves  Tale,\.wn 

Learning  by  the  (light  of  our  horsemen  and  pages  iwviXia. 
oase  the  matter  stood,  and  in  how  great  dauger  both  the 
camp,  and  the  legions,  and  the  captaine  hym  sclfe  was, 
[lie]  made  a>  much  haste  as  was  possible. 

Goldinge.  Casar,  fol.  59. 

Will  these  moyst  trees, 

That  haue  out  lined  tin:  eagle,  page  thy  heeles 
And  ship  when  thou  point'st  out? 

Shakespeare.    Tim<->i;  <f  Alhcnr.,  Act  XV,  SC.  3. 


PA'GEANT,  v.  \       Pageant  (says  Tooke)  is, 
Pa'geant,  n.  >  by  a  small  variation  of  pro- 

Pa'geantuy.  J  nunciation,  merely  the  pres. 
part.  Peeceand,  of  the  verb  Pac-an,  pcecc-ean,  to 
deceive  by  false  appearances,  imitation,  resem- 
blance, semblance,  or  representation :  to  coun- 
terfeit; to  delude;  to  illude ;  to  dissemble;  tn 
impose  upon.  He  traces  the  changes  thus, — P<ecc- 
emitl,  pitrlii'inid,  jxtcheuut,  pageant. 
It  is  usually  applied  to — 

A  representation  or  exhibition  of  a  showy  or 
splendid  kind;  to— allegorical  representations. 

The  verb — To  exhibit ;  and  (as  in  Shakespeare] 
to  exhibit  in  derision  or  mockery,  to  mock. 

Thane  they  all  selfe  (hem  in  order,  and  iue.mtynent  wentc 
and  assayled  the  kynge  Salhadyne  and  the  Sarazins;  there 
in  spurte'  there  scmed  a  great  bataile,  and  it  endured  a  gnu:l 
space  :    this  pagiaunt  was  well  regarded. 

Berners.   Froissart.  Crung<i<\  vol.  ii.  c.  157. 

"With  him  Patroclus, 

Vpon  a  lazie  bed,  the  Hue  long  day 

Ureakes  scurrill  jests, 

And  with  pediculous  and  auk  ward  action 

(V- 'Inch,  slaunderer,  he  imitation  calls) 

He  pageants  vs.— Shakespeare.  Troyl.  <§-  Ores.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Wonder  it  is  to  see  in  diuerse  minds 

How  diversly  love  doth  his  pageants  play, 
And  shewes  hi.-,  puwre  in  variable  kindes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  t).  iii.  c.  5. 

To  prove  that  we  are  extremely  proud  in  the  midst  of  nil 
this  pageantry;— we  should  be  extremely  angry  at  any  man 

that  should  say  we  are  proud,  and  that's  a  sine  sign  we  are 
so.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  S. 

Why  should  not  we  these  pageantries  despise, 
Whose  worth  but  in  our  want  of  reason  lies. 

Dryden.  Lucretius,  b.  ii. 
Mark  now  the  difference,  ye  that  boast  your  love 
Of  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  ours, 
We  love  the  man,  the  paltry  pageant  you. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 

PAIL,  n.  )  In  Sp.  Paila  is  a  great  bowl  or 
Pai/lftjl,  n.  )po.il;  in  Fr.  Paelle,  a  small  pan; 
and  in  It.  Pmlelht,  a  frying  pan.  Caseneuve  de- 
rives from  the  Lat.  Patella,  from  patere,  to  open  ; 
all  having  their  applications  from  the  openness  or 
exponsiveness  of  the  vessel  or  utensil. 

And  neere  the  shore  we  found  certain  water,  wherewith 
we  filled  certaine  bottles  made  of  the  skins  of  those  seales 
contayning  ech  of  them  aboue  a  great  paile  of  water. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  418. 

As  thicke  as  ilyes  in  spring, 

That  in  a  sheepe-eote  (when  new  milk  assembles  them) 

make  wing, 
And  buzze  about  the  top  full  pailes. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 
When  a  house  is  on  lire,  we  must  every  one  cast  in  his 
pailful  to  the  quenching  of  the  flames. 

Bp.  Halt,  Ser.  34.  Psalm  xlv.  8. 
And  twice  besides  her  listings  never  fail 
To  store  the  dairy  with  a  brimming  pail. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Past.  3. 

PAIL-MAIL.     See  Pall-mall. 

Dut.  Peine,  piinen  ;  Ger. 
Pern,  peinen  ;  S'W.Pma,  n. 
and  v.;    Fr. Peine,-    It.   and 

Sp.  Pena  ;  from  A.  S.  Pinan, 
torquere,  cruciare,  pu?i~lrc. 
Skinner  and  others  derive 
even  the  A.  S.  from  the  Lat. 
Pcena ;  Gr.  Uoiv-n.  Tooke,— 
Painlessness.  J  the  Lat.  and  Gr.  from  the 
A.  S. 

To  torture  ;  to  punish:  and  consequentially — 
to  toil,  labour,  or  work  hard  or  diligently  at : 
(with  less  force,)  to  toil,  to  labour.  Pain,  the 
noun,  is  applied  to — ■ 

The  feeling  or  sensation  caused  by  torture,  or 
torment;  and  (also  with  less  force)  to  uneasy, 
disagreeable,  displeasing  sensations  or  feelings; 
to— 

That  which  is  imposed  or  inflicted  as  a  punish- 
ment or  penalty  ;  to — 

Toil,  labour,  or  work;  carefulness,  diligence, 
or  industry. 

j^ainfid, — full  of  pain,  misery,  or  wretchedness  ; 
miserable,  wrofehed,  distressing;  and  so  Evelyn 
uses  painable — full  of  toil,  labour,  or  difficult v  ; 
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toilsome,  laborious,  difficult : — full  of  labour,  dili- 
gence, industry,  carefulness ;  laborious,  diligent, 
industrious,  careful.  And  so  Chaucer  uses  pe- 
nible. 

Ther  to  he  nom  gret  pcync  of  hem.— .K.  Gloucester,  p.  377. 
So  long  was  the  trayne,  or  it  wer  brouht  to  stalle, 
It  wer  to  me  grete  payne  for  to  telle  it  alle. 

Ii.  Brunne,  p.  327. 

I  look  pistilrs  t<>  I >ri tlieron,  and  wente  to  Damask  to  bryngc 
from  lli en  ns  men  hound un  unto  Iemsalem  that  thei  schinden 
bepryned.—  ll'iclif.  Dedis,  c.  22. 

Hut  whanue  sehe   halh  borne  a  sone  now  sche  thenkith 
nut  on  the  pryne  lor  ioie  fur  a  man  is  born  into  the  world. 
Id.  Jon,  c.  1G. 
It  ueedelh  not  to  p  <■■;,/«  you  with  the  corde 
Ye  shul  be  deel  by  mighty  Mars  the  rede. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighies  Tale,  v.  1748. 
Alone  I  went  in  my  playing 
The  smale  foules  song  barkening 
That  pained  hem  full  many  a  paire, 

To  sing  on  bowe-,  blossoms!  [aire.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
My  body  is  ay  so  redy  and  so  penible 
To  waken  that  my  stomak  is  destroied. 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7428. 
She  was  ay  on  in  herte  and  in  visage 
And  ay  the  further  that  she  was  in  age, 
The  more  trewe  (if  that  it  were  possible) 
She  was  to  him  in  love,  and  more  penible. 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8590. 
And  thus  suffer  I  the  note  chele, 
Whiche  passeth  other  peynes  fele 

In  colde  I  uremic,  and  frese  in  hete.— Gower.  C.  A.  b.  vi. 

They  [elephantes]  are  of  great  strength  and  swiftnesse. 

Thev  spare  iieylher   man   nor  beaste  that  cometh   in  their 

sight.      The  Germane.,   are  very  prinfa//  in  making  pities  lu 

take  them,  and  su  kill  them.— G' .</(//" /n/e.  Cutar,  fol.  163. 

In  theym,  which  be  eyther  gouernours  or  capytaynes,  or 
in  other  ulr\  re,  where  vnto  appertayneth  grcatte  cure  or  di-s- 
patchmge  of  sundry  great  ad'ayres.  pcijufulncsse,  namyd  in 
Latyne  tulhrauiiu,  is  wonderful  cdmendable. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 
Then  first  of  all  began  the  Galles  to  fort  if  ye  their  campts, 
and  they  were  dismayde  in  heart,  bicause  they  were  men 
not  acquainted  with  paynes  takynge. 

Goldinge.  Ceesar,  fol.  196. 
And  ever  more  these  hags  themselves  did  paine, 
To  sharpen  him,  and  their  owne  cursed  tongs  did  straine. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  12. 
The  gentle  knight  her  soone  with  carefull  pai?ie 

Uplifted  light,  and  softly  did  uphold.— Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.l. 
He  soft  arrived  on  the  grassie  plaine, 
And  fairly  paced  forth  with  easie  paine. 

Id.  Mother  Ilubberd's  Tale. 
And,  to  augment  her  painefull  penaunce  more, 

Thrise  every  weeke  in  ashes  she  did  sitt, 
And  next  her  w  rinkled  skin  rough  sack  cloth  wore. 
And  thrise  three  times  did  fast  from  any  hitt. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  8. 
And  her  sad  selfe  with  carefull  hand  constrayning 
To  wvpe  his  wounds,  and  ease  their  bitter  payning. 

Id.  lb.  b.  it.  c.  2. 
Cains  excelled  all  the  young  men  of  his  age  in  hardiness 

I      ,   ..;    ■r-.;    ■•■■     .•  J  :i  I    ,.;     I.e.e. 

and  obedience  towards  the  consull  his  captain  :  but  in  tem- 
perance, sobriety,  and  in  pui>ifuh)t.-'s,  lie  excelled  all  the nl 
that  were  elder  than  he.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  Gyo. 

The  siluer  how-bearer  (the  Sun)  and  she, 

That  beares  as  much  ivuowne  for  archery; 

Stoop  with  their  pa'mlrn  shafts,  and  strike  them  dead, 

As  one  would  sleepe,  and  neuer  keepe  the  bed. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xv. 

Could  the  Physitians  have  given  her,  if  not  health,  yet 
relaxation  and  jainf/rssii, ■:::;<■,  her  meanes  had  not  been 
nmhe.-  lowed  ;  but  now,  shee  suffered  many  things  from 
them.— Up.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Bloody  Issue  healed. 

I  give  two  thousand  more,  it  may  be  three,  Sir, 

A  poor  gratuity  for  your  pains-taking. 

Beau/n.  #  Flelch.  The  Spanish  Curate,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Pain  has  the  same  efficacy  and  use  to  set  us  on  work  that 
pleasure  has,  we  being  as  ready  to  employ  our  faculties  to 
avoid  (hat,  as  to  pursue  this. 

Locke.  Hum.  Undcrsl.  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

The  manicles  of  Astyages  were  not  therefore  the  lesse 

Weighty,  and  paynable  for  being  composed  of  gold  or  silver . 

Evelyn.  Of  Liberty  #  Servitude,  c.  2. 

The  labour'd  earth  your  pains  have  sow'd  and  till'd; 

"lis  just  you  reap  the  product  of  the  field. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

What  pleasure  and  pain  are,  we  learn  by  experience ;  and 
they  are  feeling*,  the  idea,  of  which  cannot  be  communicated 
by  definition. — Belsham.  Philosophy  of  the  HumanMind,  c.2. 

PAI'NIM,  that  is,  Pagan,  (qv.)  Fr.  Paijm, 
paicnisme. 

And  thoru  the  snu-cof  Jliesu  Crist  the  paynymys  hii  ouei- 


;:,,  t 


[  iirin 


jne  wide  in  paynyme  ybrogt 
i  pmii/ynic  were  of  grete  thogt 
R.  Glouccsl 


The  Emperours  depntie,  albeit  he  were  a  painim.  yet  did 
lie  abhore  the  murthering  of  a  man  whom  he  iudged  to  be 
an  innocent  and  guiltlesse  person.— Vdal.  Mark,  c.  15. 

Other  do  accomodate  it  [Nnsce  teipsum]  to  Apollo  whom 
the  paynimes  honoured  for  god  of  wysedome. 

Sir  T.  /.'/>//.    Tiie  Gerernoer,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

PAINT,  v.      *\        Fr.    Peindre;    It.  Plngere  ; 
Paint,  n.  Sp.    P/nfac ;       Lat.    P'wgere  ,■ 

I'ai'nter.  I  whirli     Scaliger,     (t/c    Causis, 

Pai'ntership.   V  c.  87,)   derives  from   the   Gr. 
Pai'ntino,  b.     I  *E77or,    lux.        From  <f.e77os 
Pai'ntless.        I   would  come  fingere,  and  then, 
Pai'nture.       J  with  the  omission  of  the  aspi- 
rate, pingere  .—fingere,  est  cxprimerc  imitatione 
veram  rem.      Voss'ius  prefers  nift^,  quod  tabulam 
signat,  in  qui  pingitur. 

To  form  or  fashion,  delineate,  describe,  or  por- 
tray, (sc.)  the  shape,  colour,  resemblance,  or 
representation  of  any  thing. 

To  colour  or  cover  with  colouring  substances, 
to  decorate  or  adorn  with  colour. 

Hys  sseld,  that  bet  Prydwen,  -was  thanne  y  honge  wast 

Aboute  ys  ssoldren,  and  th.-ron  v  p'  i/ni  v.as  and  ywnrt 
The  Vhia:;e  of  our  i.ad\,  in  wan  [in  v.  bom  1  was  al  >s  thogt. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  174. 
For  if  a  painter  would  paint  a  pike 
With  asses  feet,  and  headed  as  an  ape, 
It  sordeth  not,  so  were  it  but  a  yape. 


Por  right  as  she  [Nature]  i 
And  red  a  rose,  right  with 
She  pointed  hath  this  noble  i 


-Id.  Rom.  of  the  Ro 
print  a  lily  whit 


Id.   The  Doctoures  Tale,  V.  11,967. 
The  filthye  naltedncsse  of  hypocrisye.  and  sinne,  for  all 
thy  paynted  colours,  appcre  to  thy  confusion. 


Weil,  well,  said  he,  you  list  to  at 
very  white  and  red  virtue,  which  yo 
painterly  glose  of  a  visage. — Sidney. 

Admit  al  so  a  curious  cunning  pi 


could  pick  out  of  a 
Ircadia,  b.  i. 
titer  to  be  the  chiefe 


nue  still  in  his  chiefe 
'painlom  hip.  least  another  passe  him  in  conning,  and  so 
haue  the  name  of  the  chief  painlour  hum  him,  because  he 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  true  Obedience,  fol.  47. 

The  I.orde  Guy  of  tremoyle  garnysshed  bis  shyp  riehely 

the  paynlyn,,cs  y'  were  made  rn.t  more  than  ii    M.  frankes. 

Bemers.  Froissart.  Cronyclc,  vol.  11.  c.  40. 

Right  well  I  wote,  most  miglity  soveraine, 

That  all  Ibis  famous  antique  history 

Of  some  Hi'  abnundaoro  of  an  vile  bralne 

Will  judged  be,  and  painted  forgery, 

Rather  then  matter  of  hist  memory. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qlleene,  b.  ii.  c.  1 
Warn.  Why  gentle  Madam  ? 
;;„..,./     Ii  1 1-,, .,-]  is  the  very  emblem  of  a  maid: 
For  when  the  West  wind  courts  her  gently 
How  modestly  she  Mows,  and  paints  the  Sun 
With  her  chaste  hhish  ■». 

Beaum.  $■  Flelch.  The  Two  Xoble  Kinsmen,  Act  ii.  sc.  2, 
Paints  her,  'tis  true,  ami  'Iocs  her  cheek  ad 


On  t 


01  Her  ociny  painted. 
His  colours  laid  so  thick  on  every  place, 
As  only  show'd  the  paint,  hut  hid  the  face. 

Dryden.   To  Sir  Robert  Howard. 

The  show'rv  arch 

Tieliiihts  and  pu/7h-s  the  hchohb  i' 

d 

t  faints. 
J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 
By  woe.  the  soul  to  daring  action  swells  ; 
By  waie  in  p. italic:,:;  patience  it  cxcells. 

Savage.   The  Wanderer,  c.  2. 
True  poetry  the  painters  power  displays  ; 
True  painlinq  emulates  ilie  poet's  lays  ; 
The  rival  sisters  fond  ef  equal  fame. 
Alternate  change  their  nfhee  and  their  name. 

Mason.  Fresnoy.  Art  of  Painting. 

PAIR,  v.  \      Fr.Pair;  ll.Pare,  pah:  Sp.Par; 

Pair,  n,  J  Lat.  Par,  equal :  though  now  ap- 
plied to  a  brace  or  couple,  (words  which  them- 
selves are  not  by  their  intrinsic  meaning  restricted 
to  the  number  two.)    Pair,  as  in  the  quotations 


PAL 

from  Bacon  and  B.  Jonson,  and  in  common  speech 
in  the  West  of  England,  may  with  propriety  be 
used  of  any  number  of  equal  things,  any  number 
of  peers.     To  pair  is — 

To  assort  and  place  together  equal  things ; 
things  suited  or  adapted  for  an  effect;  to  match, 
(sc. )  in  twos,  braces,  couples. 

hys  chamberleyn  hym  brogte,  as  lie  rose  aday, 

norwe  vorto  werye,  a  peyre  hose  of  say. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  .190. 


(Jewell   of  children.   Scene   this  ho 
\\  oil  with  this  lord  ,  there  was  11' 

Between  their  births. 

11,.  loolsin-  lompisli  and  full  suli, 
Mic  ciuarfnll.'i'resh.  ami  full  <>l  i. 

That  evill  I 
So  that  to  speal:  plainly  t 


Winter's  Tale,  Act  i 

*  houre.  he  had  pai/r' 

is  not  full  a  monet'h 

Id.  lb.  Act  v. 


t  glad, 


d  paire  they  seemed  to  bee. 
Spenser.   Fact  if  Qitcenc,  b.  iii.  c.  1 
the  King  were  better  en 
ay  upon  these  if  they  1 
packed. — Bacon.  Speech  about  Undertakers. 


Ha'  yo 


t  son  at  the  groom-porte 


B.  Jonson.  Masque  of  Christmas. 
There  Baucis  and  Philemon  liv'd,  and  there 
Had  liv'd  long  married,  and  a  happy 


Thus  on  they  pass'd, 


ryden.  Ovid.  Metum. 


Uruf'.r.  Jem  at.',  hi  Dt  inert. I,  h. 


AIR,  or    ^       See  Impair. 

To  make   or  become  less   or 

orse ;  to  lessen,  reduce,  or  di- 

Pai'ring.k.  I  minish,    (sc.)    the    quantity   or 

Pai'rment.  )  quality,  bulk  or  size  ;  the  value  ; 

and,  consequentially,  to  hurt,  to  injure. 

Thei  for  do  my  croune,  if  thei  granted  be, 
The  whilk  ge  salle  :    ..uh,  to  may  Men  with  me 
To  mak  it  les.se  no  louh,  nc  pencil  salle  it  be. 


Engle  his  wife  he  drofe  away,  S;  lipid  i 
For  what  profitith  it  to  a  man  if  he 


Prol. 


Nelhelesse  I  gesse  all  thingis  to  bcpci/rcnienl  for  the  deer 
•ience  of  lesus  Crist  my  Lord,  for  whom  I  made  alio  thinfis 
eyrement,  and  I  deeme  as  dryt,  that  I  Wynne  Crist. 

Id.  Fttipcnsis,  c.  3. 

.  spcakc  ought  to  pa. 


Yr 

That  they  r 


,-.,111 


■bad  < 


.      ' 


'A'LACE. 


Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat. 
Palais;      It.  Palugh 


;    Lat.  Palatum,  ; 

Pa'latine.         V-ttie  name  of  one  of  the  hills 

Pala'tivatf.     I  upon  which  Rome  was  built  j 

Pala'tinated.  J  and,  because  from  the  earliest 

times  the  seat  of  government,  and  residence  of 

the  (princes  or)  chief  men,  applied  to — 

The  house,  mansion,  or  dwelling  of  a  prince, 

principal   person;    to  a  stately,   magnificent, 

splendid  mansion. 

The  kyng  was  to  ys  palens  tho  the  seruyse  was  ydo, 

YUM  v.v'h  thvs  mei.v a    and  tho  :\e.euc  to  byre  al  so. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  190, 
HOS 


PAL 

Tliis  Cambuscan,  of  which  I  have  you  told 
In  real  vestments,  sit  on  his  dcis 

Willi   dl.ide.lue,    till    llil'll    ill    Ills   jt.ll.-l  ,'. 

Chaucer.   The  Squieres  Tate,  v.  10,374. 
These  great  ladies  palasi/is.—Id.  Horn,  of  (he  Rose. 
And  whan  he  intended,  in  his  owne  personne,  to  hunte, 
which  he  dydde  cuinniunly  euory  un.nclh,  he  toke  \.  ith  him 
t)).--  on"  hall'.-  nf  the  eenipair.  ,.i    viue  in"-  that  were  ia  the 
palaayes.—Sir  T.  Bigot.  The  Govcrnovr,  b.  i. 
statelv  pallacc  built  of  squared  bricke, 
Which  cunningly  was  without  niurter  laid, 
hose  wals  were  high  but  nothing  strong  nor  thick, 
And  "nMt-ti  fi'ilt*  .-ill  ovei  them  displaid. 
That  purest  skye  with  brightnesse  they  dismaid. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i,  c.4. 


Drayton.  Pohj-Olbk 
■  Arthur  Chichester  is  come  back  : 
Ii  complaeniDg  of  the  small  army  t 


which  had 

Illustrations. 

e  Palatinate, 

;  sent  there. 

Howell,  b.  i.  §  2.  Let.  12. 

It  is  much  senior  to  Lancashire  in  that  honour,  being 

pii/ti.'iiiutt'tlbv.i  by  Kin;.'  Kdward  I  [  1.  iCJifi-^lure— reputed— 

before  the  Conquest  )—  Fuller.    Worthies.  Cheshire. 

It  is  built  in  the  palatial  style  of  those  days. 


Own  ties   rahiti»e   are 
owners  thereof  (the  Earl 
and    the  Duke  of  Lancaster)   hi 
regalia,  as  fully  as  the  king  hath 


'ope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vil. 
called  a  pnlatio ;  because  the 
Chester,  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 


Blacksione.   Conuneuiaiifs,  In  trod.  s.  4. 

P A'L ATE,  v.  \       Fr.  Palais  t  It.  PaUto ;  Sp. 
Pa'late,  r.  Paladar  ;    Lat.    Palatum ;    of 

Pa'latable.      >  uncertain  origin.   Applied  to — 
Pala'tial.         I       The  roof  of  the  mouth;  the 
Pa'latine.       J  sense  of  taste. 
To  palate,— to  taste,  to  suit,  agree  with  the  taste. 

You  are  plebeians, 

If  they  be  senators  :  they  are  no  lesse, 

When  both  your  voiet-s  blended,  tin-  great'st  iaste 

Z\lost  pattut'ei  theirs—  Shakes.  Conilauus,  Act  iii.  sc.  1, 

He  merits  well  to  haue  her,  that  doth  seek  her, 

N«.t  making  any  scruple  of  her  soylure, 

With  such  a  hell  of  paine,  and  world  of  charge. 

And  you  as  well  to  kerpe  Iht,  th.it  defend  her, 

N..t  ptilhali.-i./  [pallatin-]  the  la-ti-  .Thei   dishonour, 

With  such  a  eoatl)  b^se  of  w.-alth  and  friends. 

Id.  Troyl.  §  Ores.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
Tnonepr7/<</.\  that  is  sweet,  desirable  and  delicirms,  whit-h 
ii  another  is  odious  and  distasteful. 

Gtanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  13. 
The  multitude  exceed  my   song  ;    though   fitted   to  my 


hardned  palats  ten,  a  breast  of  br; 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad, 


Ten  tongues 

Infract  and  trumplike 

All  other  living  creatures  find   it   [taste  of 

liinksl  at  the  tipnf  their  ton-ueonly  ;  but  mai 
\..  il  with  the  puiiat  or  rente  of  his  mouth. 

Holland.  Ptinie, 

The  still-born  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung, 

And  dv'd  impiifect  on  Hie  faulterili;:  tn,e:iie. 
Tht    " 

They  by  th'  alluring  odour  t 

Fiy  to  the  dulcet  cates,  and 

Tlu-ir  palatable  bane. 

For  such  permutacinns  few 
onvenient  than  Cus   or  Cush, 


Dryden.   Theodora  $>■  Honor  ia. 


J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

.'n-di,  since  dentals  hein;^  changed 
■  fui-  juil.itials,  it  instantly  becomes 
position,  duck,  all  water  birds,  and 

>  the  Qrh/in  §  Families  of  Rations* 


Tei, ion. i,  absent  ;   you.  'n.id-'t  hoary  leaves, 
S".  ell  the  vermiUii'ii  cherry  ;  and  on  yon  trees 
Suspend  the  pippins,  palatable  gold, 


Smart.   The  Hop-Garden. 

•-tripe, 

',— the 

Pale,  n. 


PALE,  r.  ^  In  heraldry,  a  straight  s 
Pale,  ii.  >  resembling  a  pale.  Pallet^ 
Pale-wise.  )  diminutive  of  pale.    See  Pai 


"  I  graunt  it  you,"  quod  she,  "  ywis, 
lint  what  art  thou  that  saiest  tins  tale, 
That  wearei't  on  thy  hose  a  pale, 
And  on  thy  tippet  soch  a  bell. 

Chaucer.   The  House  of  Fame,  b.  ill. 
Luskins  be  wore  of  eostli.'st  enrdwayne, 

Pinct  upon  gold  and  paled  part  per  part, 
As  then  ;hc  go:;",  wh  bn  e^eh  gentle  swayne.        _ 

-    Spenser,  Faerie  Qaee?wt  D.  Vi.  C,  i, 


PAL 

till)  his  fDr.  Ch.r 


PALE,  v.         ~\       Fr.  Pal;  It.  and  Sp.  Palo,- 
Pale,  n.  Fr.  Palissade  ,■    It.  PaKzzata  , 

Palifica'tion.    >  Sp.  Ptilkada;   from  the  Lat. 
P.vt.:sa'de.  I  Pains,  (perhaps  par/alas,  from 

Pai.isa'do.         )  pag-ere,   to    lix.)     '  Chapman 

translates  epicos  otiovTuv — thy  pale  of  ivory.     To 

pale,— 

To  enclose  or  surround  with  pales,  stakes,  posts, 

rails :  generally,  to  enclose  or  surround. 
That  wodes  ne  foreste  withouten  palaised  parke. 


-Wiclif.  Luke, 


lenemyessehulen 


As  to  thelirste  sinne  in  iiip. -rlln 1 1 .■■■  ,d  ,  loathing,  which 

that  makcth  it  so  dere,  to  the  harnie  of  the  |n.-pl-.  not  only 

the  ooste  of  tlie  embrouding,  tin-  ilhgui  iiic,  ciidcutin'j  or 

ban-in-,  ounding,  paling,  be.— Chaucer.   The  Persona  Tale. 

The  hart  hath  hong  his  old  hed  on  the  pale. 

Surrey.  De^eei/.li.ai  -./  Spein//. 

My  meaning  was,  further  at  the  head  of  the  riuer  in  the 

place  of  my  <lc.-ccnt  where  1  would   haue  left  my  boates.  to 

haue  raised  a  sconse  with  a  small  tteucll,  anil  a  p.illisado 

upon  thi-  top  of  it.— Haikluyl.    Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  256. 

With  royal  pomp  and  princely  maiestie 

She  is  yhi-onhl  into  a  paled  greene, 
And  placed  under  stately  canapee. 
The  warlike  fcalcs  of  both  those  knights  to  see. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queeiie,  b.  i.  c.5. 
And  you  will  pah.  your  head  in  llenric's  glory, 
And  rob  his  temples  of  ihe  diademe, 
Now  in  his  life,  again=t  your  holy  oath? 

Shakespeare.  3  PI.  lien.  VI.  Act  i.  sc.  4. 
The  cloud-assembler  answered  :    Wh.it  words  flie 
{Bold  daughter!  linin  thy  pale  of  ivorie? 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  i.  p.  4. 
The  eye  lids  are  forlifieil  with  little  stilf  bristles,  as  with 
"    if  flies  and  gnats  and  such 


:  bold  animalcula. 
//.  More. 


'id  ./,■ , 


Among  whh-h  notes  1  haue  said  nothing  of  pallifi 
r  pyling  of  the  ground  plot  eotninanded  by  Vitruyiu 
Reliquiae  Wotlonianee 
The  plot  contriv',1,  hcCire  the  break  of  day 
Savut  Revnard  throiiyh  the  lie,!;;e  had  made  his  w 
Tlie  pale  was  next,  lint  |,rnuilly  with  abound 
He  leapt  the  fence  of  tin-  forbidden  ground. 

Dryden.   The  Cock  «•  I) 
Some  help  to  sink  new  trenches,  others  aid 
To  rani  the  stones,  or  iaise  tie-  palisade. 

Id.    ln.pl.   .i'.mi 


even'  tield  i 

id  with  a  wa 
deer  that  is  thereby  ec 


What  eijiiivtilent  can  come  from  the 
of  whose  territories  contiguous  to  Fran 
the  pale  of  the  regicide  dominions. 

Burke.  On.  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  2. 

See   To  Appai..      Fr.  Pashs 

It.  Pallida ;  Sp.  Palido ;  Lat. 
Palliilus ;  from  pailere,  which 
Vossius  suggests  may  be  from 
the  Gr.  Ua\vv-eiv,  humectare, 
•  conspergerc,  albefacere  ;  to  wet 
or  moisten,  to  besprinkle,  to 
whiten. 

Pale  is  opposed  to  red  or 
ruddy  ;  whitish  or  approaching 
to  white. 

Also  to — brightness  or  strength  of  colour  ; 
Faint,  dim,  wan. 
Pallid  has  a  similar  usage. 

Pale ,  v.  ( which  Chaucer  and  Phacr  write  pall) — 
to  be  or  become  or  cause  to  be  pale  or  wan ;  faint, 
spiritless. 

And  lo  a  pale  hors,  and  the  name  was  deeth  to  him  that 
sat  on  hym.— Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  0. 


PALE,  or 
Pall,  v. 

Pale,  adj. 
Pa'ledness 
Pa'i.eness. 


Pa'llidly. 

Pa'llidness. 

Pa'llor. 


Ther  w; 

To  lift  1 


shoving  both  to  and  fro 
ochel  care  and  wo, 

scly  /allied  gost. 
er.   The  Manciples  Prologue, 


When  r-hcehus  ' 


Id.  Boecius,  b.  i 


PAL 

With  sorowing  thus  men's  mindes  molested  shrank  & 
sad  through  all, 

Decpc  mourning  makes  them  slacke,  vnuicted  strength,. 

And) 


Phaer.   Virgin.  JEneidoi 
'  thus  did  pall, 


Id.  lb.  h. 


The  kynge  himself  beholding  tin-  fencers  so  writing. 
Then  was  ye  kvuges  face  /..ml  and  hi.:  eegitacions  so  fere- 
1'ully  troubled  him.— Joye.   Expasicinn  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 

[He]  came  to  the  Duke's  presence  and  there  stode  so  sadly 
and  so  paly  without  any  worde   sneaking,  that  the   Duke 

demailtlded  of  biiil  what  Should  signilie,  that  (lillli|esbenes 
of  mynde,  and  inward  sighyng,  the  whyche  by  his  cnunte- 
naunce,  manifestly  appeared  and  was  euident.  lie  modestly 
answered,  Most  noble  and  redoubted  lord,  this  palenes  of 
'    ge,  and  dedly  bike  doth  prognosticate  y  time  of  my 


death 
The.y 


-Hall. 


complexion  red  or  pale, 
liut  a  sweet  mixture  of  the  flesh  and  blood, 
As  if  both  roses  win-  confounded  there. 

Randolph.  2'he  Muses'  Looking  Glass,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 
Phi.  Band  be  those  musty  mewes,  where  we  have  spent 
Our  youthful]  daies  in  jiul.d  languishment. 

Anonymous.  The  Relume  from  Parnassus,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Gabriel  ohserv'd  litr  doubtful  look 
Where  poled, ie::s  and  blushes  mutually 
Their  timorous  and  graceful  station  took. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  7.  §  71. 
While  pale-fac'd  T)ian  maketh  haste  to  hide 
Her  borrow'd  glory  in  si.ihe  neighb'ring  cloud, 
Envying  the  beauty  of  the  new-born  day. 

Shirley.  Andromana,  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 
Creet  ever  wont  the  cypres  sad  to  bear, 
Acheron  banks  the  palish  poplar.— Bp.IIall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  3. 
Fire  answers  fire,  and  through  their  pah/  flames 
Bach  battaile  sees  the  other's  vmber'd  face. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Activ.  Ch. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell 
Inspires  tiie  pale  ey'd  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 

Milton.  Odes.  The  Hymn,  §  10. 

Thou  shalt  Hue, 

That  I  may  tell  /,,,/e  lien/led  l'eare,  it  lies: 
Anil  slcepe  in  spight  of  thunder. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
And  like  a  lion  wood  amongst  them  fares, 
Dealing  his  dreadfull  hlnwes  with  large  dispence, 
Gainst  which  the  pallid  death  funis  no  defence. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  11. 
The  point,  that  brisled  the  darke  earth,  cast  a  reflection 

Take  pallid  lightnings  tbrowne  from  Jove. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  x. 
[They]  some  times  appear  pallidly 
going  into  their  graves. 

Pp.  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsoment 


if  they  were 


change. — Fcllham,  pt.  ii.  lies.  Go. 


There  is  some  tittle  change  of  the  eompleximi  from  a 
greater  degree  of  pallor  to  a  less,  possibly  to  some  little 
quickening  of  redness. 

Bp.  Taylor.   Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  42. 

Now  cold  Despair,  succeeding  in  her  stead, 
To  livid  pale/a  :.e  turns  tin-  glowing  red. 

Dryden.  Palamon  §  Arcile,  b.  i.. 
There  the  red  anger  dar'd  the  pallid  fesx.—Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 
And  now  the  pale-fac'd  empress  of  the  night 
Nine  times  had  lili'd  her  orb  with  borrow'd  light. 

Id.  Ovid.  F.pis   11. 

Fear 

O'erali  his  paly  visage  glides.— Langlarn.  OwencfCarrotl. 

PA'LEOUS.  From  the  Lat. Palea ,  the  ear, 
straw,  and  all  together  threshed  and  beaten  upon 
a  paved  floor,  was  so  called,  {PUmj,h.  xviii.  c.10.) 

Strawy,  chaffy. 


Now  thi 


*  and  pale. 


Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

PALE'STR A  L.     Palcstrall  plaies,  in  Chaucer, 

(says  Junius,)  arc  pahrslral  gan't.-s  (halt  jialnstriii) 

which  were  celebrated  at  the  funeral  rites  of  the 

great. 

But  of  the  (ire  and  flambe  funerall 

In  which  my  l„„lio  brennen  shall  to  glede, 
And  of  the  fest  and  playis  palcstrall 

At  my  vigile,  I  pray  thee  take  gode  hede 
That  that  be  well.  Chancer.   Trail,  by  Cres.  b.  V. 

PA'LET.  The  Fr.  Palette :  It.  Paletta,  are 
applied  to  the  various  articles  distinguished  by  a 
superficial  breadth,  and  are  derived  from  the  Lat. 


PAL 

Pala,  a  tool  similar  to  a  spade  or  mattock,  by  tin" 
broad  part  of  which  the  earth  is  turned  or  dug. 
hi  English  it  is— 

The  broad,  thin  board,  or  other  substance,  used 
by  the  painter  for  mixing  his  colours. 

F.re  yet  thy  pencil  tries  her  nicer  toils, 

Or  on  thy  paleltc  He  the  blended  oils, 

Thy  careless  chalk  has  half  acliiev'd  thy  art, 

And  her  just  image  makes  Cleora  start. 

Tickell.  To  Sir  Godfrey  Eneliei 

"  Load,  load  the  pallet  boy  !"  hark  !  Hogarth  cries. 


While  guided  with  an  easy  slight, 
The  flying  pencil  grae'd  his  right. 

Brooke.  The  Temple  of  Hymen 

PA'LETTE.     Fr.  Pelote,   a  little  ball ;    Lai, 
Pila.     Applied  by  Skelton  to— 
The  ball  or  crown  of  the  head. 


PA'LFREY.  Fr. Palefro,/,.  ItPalafrbw,  SP. 
Palafren.  The  etymologists  have  written  largely 
about  this  word  :  it  appears  clearly  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  three  words — par  le  frein  ;  ahorse 
fed  by  the  bridle,  (says  Nicot,)  a  lady's  horse  led  by 
the  squire.     See  Menage. 

Vor  he  vel  of  his  valefry,  &  bl'ec  is  fot  bi  cas. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  490 
William  &  Harald  went  tham  for  to  paly,  [play] 
Tales  togider  tlli-i  laid,  ilk  on  a  gode  palfrai/. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  03- 
And  to  the  paleis  rode  ther  many  a  route 
Of  lordes,  upon  stedes  and  palfreis. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.249S, 
iges  knightes 

1  to  the  duke 


The  crle  of  Foiz  gaue  1 
and  stivers  and  to  ye  di 
of  Iturhotie,  mil  tli.i  line 
lettes.— Burners.  Froissa 

le  same  ,1a 
1,0  of  Thoi 

Her  wonton  pel  lieu  : 
Villi  tinsell  tra[i|iiuys, 

Whose  bridle  rung  witl 

Such  dire  achievements  '.in::-  llir  lunl,  tliat  tells 
Ot  pnlficij'J  ilair.cs,  bold  kni-liK  ;u:il  ni.i-ic  spells, 

Tickell.  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace. 

PA'LINDROME.      Gr.  UaMvBpo/iia,    recursux 

iraAtiojf\uciv,  recurrerc,  from  7rr<An',  r<tn>y  and  Spe/i- 
eij/,  currere,  to  run  back.     Applied  to — 

Words  or  sentences  which,  when  read  back 
wards,  have  the  same  succession  of  letters. 

And  so  some  fodlitr  lnm^lrr  luil  liegot, 
Or  spun  out  ritiilles,  ami  weavVl  lii'lie  tomes 
Ol'  It^Miijn plies  ami  (minus  /mlti/tiromes. 

B.Jonson.  An  Execration  vpon  Vulcan. 

PA'LINODE.  Fr.  Palinodlr ;  Lat.  It.  and 
Sp.  Palhiodia ;  Gr.  UaXivcoZia,  iraMi',  rursus,  retro, 
and  <y5vj,  cantas. 

A  recantation,  contrary  °oik>;,  unsaying  of  what 
hath  been  said,  (Cotgrave.) 

And  in  the  dark  groves  where  they  made  ahode, 

Snn^'  many  a  ;-;ul  and  inmiinliil  pal'mod. 

Draylon.  The  Ore. 

Orpheus  is  made  lo  sinij  n  palinotlia  or  recantation,  for 
his  former  error  and  polytheism. 

Cttdworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  30^. 

PALL,  v.       ~\       Fv.PaiUc,-  It.  and  Sp.Palh; 

Pali.,  n.  V  Lat.  Pallii/m,   vestis   quae   su- 

IVluamf.nt.  )  perne  injicitur,  (see  the  quo- 
tation from  Fabyan ; )  of  uncertain  etymology.  R , 
Brunne  writes  pallion.     It  is  applied  to — 

A  covering,  cloak,  or  mantle ;  e.g.  a  cloak  of 
an  archbishop,  pope,  &c.  ;  a  cloak  or  covering  ot 
the  dead.      And  to  pall, — 

To  cover,  cloak,  involve. 

Bisidetham  on  tle-r  sehip  com  a  hisshop  doun, 
The  mast  in  hand  gan  kip,  with  cruiee  ,v  /mlfimtne. 

Ii.  Brunne,  p.  148. 

This  path-  \-r-  an  nidnment  thai  euery  .-jrehehysshop  mu^t 
haue,  and  is  nat  in  inil  aurfnritie  ul'.-ni  :in  lirl.ysslu.p  tvll  he 
liaue  reeyued  his  }>allc  [t.f  1  tie  pope,]  and  is  a  tliym-e  nf 
whjte  lyke  to  the  laedelh  ol' a  stole.  —  l\ib;i<ni,  vol,  i.  c.  2LII. 

After  his  prayer  made  to  Cod  for  his  glare,  he  shall  offer 
a  pall  and  a  pimml  <>i  i.-uld,  :. !  piiiinil  nl  enin,  whieli  ihitll 
"  *     Jhe  Lord  Great  Chamherlain. 

Bur nft.  liteorrfs,  pt,  ii.  b.  i.  No.  'h. 
OK 


.    ,!.!,■ 


PAL 

' Come  thick  night 

Anil  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoake  of  hell, 
That  my  keene  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes, 
Nor  heauen  peepe  through  the  blanket  of  the  darke 
To  cry  hold  hold.  Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

His  lyon's  skin  chaunged  to  a  pall  of  gold, 
In  which,  forgetting  warres.  he  onely  ioyed 
In  combats  of  sweet  love,  and  with  his  mistress  toyed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  v.  c,  5. 
Titus  Andronicus,  the  people  of  Rome, 
■Whose  friend  in  iustice  thou  hast  euer  bene, 
Send  thee  by  me  their  tribune  and  their  trust, 
This  pal  f  lament  of  white  and  spotlesse  hue, 
And  name  thee  in  election  for  the  empire. 

^Shakespeare.   Titus  Andmuicus,  Act  i.  sc   2. 
Cardinal  Pole  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbuvv 
in  the  church  of  ("J rev  Fnvrs  at  Greenwich.      On  the  2.1th  (if 
the  said  month.  [1555]  being  our  Lady-day,  he  received  his 
pall  in  Bow  Church  in  London,  where  he  made  a  grave  ser- 
mon touching  the  use.  profit,  and  first  institution  of  the  pall. 
Wood.  Athena  Oxoh,  vol.  i. 
Nor  will  my  heart-corroding  cares  abate 
With  splendid  path,  and  canopies  of  state. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iux. 


Offinei* 

PALL,  v.  \      Skinner  thinks  from  the  Fr.  Ap- 

Pall,  n.     j  pailir,  pallescere,  to  grow  or  become 

pale.     It  is  probably  a  consequential  usage  of  the 

verb  to  pale,  to  appale,  or  appal,  (qv.)     And  see 

Pale,  v. 

To  wane,  to  decay,  to  dull  or  deaden,  to  grow 
or  become  senseless,  tasteless,  or  insipid  ;  cloying 
or  surfeiting  ;  to  clog,  to  surfeit, 
That  other  [tonnes]  bitter  as  the  galle 
Whiche  maketh  a  man's  herte  palle. 
Whose  dronkeship  is  a  sikenesse, 

Through  felynge  of  the  bitternese.— Goivcr.  Con.  A.  b.vi. 
For  the  kynge  was  beset  with  enemies  vpon  euery  side,  & 
ouer  that  his  knyghtes  and  soldyours  were  tvicd  ami  palled 
with  ouer  watche  and  laboure.— Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  170. 
Men.  For  this,  Tie  neuer  follow 
Thy  pall'd  forti 

'  "s  offer'd 


PAL 

I  Merlin  Ambrose,  beinghitherbrought  Id  the  king  slighted 
!  tbat  pretended  skill  ot  those  magicians,  as  palliated  iejio 
ranee.— Drayton.  Poltj-Olbicn:  s   10.  Seiden.   Illustrations. 

She  under  sweet  words  and  saluting  kisses  palliation  her 
hellish  design  entertains  him  [King  Edward  ]—ld.  lb.  s.  12. 

Horace  had  his  Maecenas  and  Virgil  his  Augustus,  and  it 
is  the  accustomed  manner  of  our  modern  writers,  alwaies  to 
palliate  themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  worthy 
patron.— Boullon.  Mcdicina,  (1665.)  Ded. 

To  pallia/,  i.  e.  to  cover.  And  such  cures  be  called  pal- 
Halite,  which  search  not  to  the  root  and  cause,  but  give  a 
shew  only  of  cure  ;  as  when  a  sore  is  healed  up  aloit,  and 
yet  Icslereth  underneath  :  and  so  sweet  pomanders  doe pal- 
liate a  stinking  breath,  occasioned  by  a  corrupt  stomack  or 
diseased  lungs,  and  such  like. 
Holland.  Plitite.  i;.tplaiialiu>is  o/  tin'  Woyda  of  Art,  vol.  i. 

A  whole  system  ought  to  be  produced,  it  ought  not  to  be 
an  half-measure  :  it  ought  to  be  no  palliative ,-  but  a  legis- 
lative provision,  vigorous,  substantial,  and  effective. 

Burke.  Speech  on  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 

PA'LLID.     See  Pale. 

PALL-MALL.  Also  written  Putl-mail,  and 
Pell-mell.  ( See  Mali..  )  Fr.  Palemaille.  Florin 
says  the  It.  Palamaylio  is  "  A  stieke  with  a  mallet 
at  one  end  to  play  at  a  wooden  ball  with.  Also 
the  name  of  such  a  game." 

Also  the  name  of  the  place  where  this  game 
was  played. 


me  of  what  the  earth  is  mixed  that  do  floor  the  Mall,  and 
that  over  all  there  is  cockle-shells  powdered,  and  spread  to 

keep  it  fast  :   which,  however,  in  thy  weather,  turns  to  dust 
and  deads  the  ball  —  Peptjtt.  Memoirs.  Dtarij. 

"We  see  a  stroke  with  a  racket  upon  a  ball,  or  -with  A  pail- 
mail  beetle  upon  a  bowl  makes  it  (lie  from  it. 
Digby. 


Wlio  seekes  and  will  not  take,  wf 
Shall  neuer  finde  it  more. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  JJ-  Cleopatra, 


Which  sent  from  heaven  like  Ii  .'.htniie;  make  no  stay  : 
Their  palling  taste  the  journey's  length  destroys, 
Or  grief  sent  post  o'ertakes  them  on  the  way. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 


.pt.ii.s.2. 
Something  [is  wanting)  to  excite  an  appetite  to  existence 

in  tile  palled  satiety  v.liieli  attends  on  alt  pleasures  which 
may  be  bought,  where  nature  i.  net  left  on  her  own  process, 
where  even  desire  is  anticipated,  and  therefore  fruition  de- 
feated by  meditated  schemes  and  contrivances  of  delie-ht. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Rccoltilian. 

PA'LLET.     Minshew  and  Junius  derive  from 
the  Fr.  Paille  ,•    Lat.  Palea,  straw,  q.  d.  stratum 
paled.      It  is  now  applied  to — 
Any  poor  or  hard  bed. 
And  on  apaillet,  all  tbat  glad  night 
By  Troilus  he  [Pandarus]  lay. 

Chaucer.   Trail.  $  Cress,  b.  in. 

Wherefore  they,  for  his  comforte,  bare  hym  [Hen.  IV.] 

into  the  abboltcs  place,  and  lodgyd  hvm  in  a  chamber,  and 

there  vpon  a;../.,;.  /,  l;n  ,1c  In  in  before  the  fvre,  where  he  lave 

soft; 


PALM,  n. 

Pa'lmer. 

Paljie'tto. 

Pa'lmy. 

Pa'lmart. 


Fr.  Palme;    Lat.   It.  and  Sp. 

Palma;  the  name  is  said  to  have 

been  given  to  the  tree  because 

the  spread  or  expansion  of  the 

branches  bears  a  resemblance  to 

the  palm  (palma)  of  the  hand.   Applied  (met.)  to — 

Victory ;  because  a  crown  of  palm  was  placed 

upon  the  head  of  the  conqueror. 

Palmary, — worthy  of  the  palm,  prize,  or  victory ; 
having  superior  merit  or  excellence. 

Palmers,  a  baculis  palmarum, — from  the  staff  of 
palm  which  they  used  to  bear  when  returning  from 
the  Holy  War.  See  the  quotation  from  Camden ; 
and  see  Pilgrim,  the  quotation  from  Sir  W.  Scott. 
But  on  the  morewe  a  myche  ]>u|,le  that  camen  togidere  to 
the  feeste  day  w-iianne  the;,  li.nl  leu  herd  that  .Ihesus  cam  to 
Jerusalem,  token  hraunchis  of  pattnrs  and  camen  forth  :e_-ens 
him  and  eric-den,  Osanna,  hlcssnl  is  the  king  of  Israel  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.—  Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  12, 


they 


muche  people  tbat  w 
1  that  Jesus  should 
i  otpalme  trees,  &  went  < 
liosanna,  blessed  is  he  that  in  the  na 
meth  king  of  Israel.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


>me  to  the  feast, 
:  to  Jerusalem, 
let  him,  &  cried  : 
:  the  Lord,  com- 


Theii  1. ..ic.  ,|  folk  to  eon  on  pilgrimages, 
Ami  palitieies  for  to  seken  strange  strondes. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  v.  13. 
It  is  reported  at  Katiion  YVahlen  that  a  pilgrim  purposing 
)  do  good  to  his  country,  stole  an  head  of  saffron,  and  hid 


in  great  agony  a  certayne  c 


Sir,  quad  the  page,  there  lieth  one  in  the  palel  chambre 
without,  tied  I  dare  well  sav,  to  do  vour  trace  pleasure,  the 
thing  were  right  hard  that  he  would  refuse. 

Grafton.  Rich.  HP  an.  1. 
And  poor  king  Henry  on  a  pallet  lay, 
And  scarcely  asL',1  which  sale  had  got  the  day. 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  a.  Margaret 

t.  Palliate; 
Pallialus, 

cloak    or 
•) 
cover ;    to 

conceal,  to  hide;  and,  consequentially,  to  disguise, 
or  give  a  false  appearance  to  ;  to  extenuate,  to 
mitigate.      See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

They  sente  the  reuerend  father  Thomas  Arundell  arch- 
bishop ol   t',,,1,1  .t!,uii    v.  HIi    ,,-rtain   lordes   and  citizens  of 

diueis.yty.  .  .nl ,-h    ,,i,  I,  ihiie,, „//,/,,<,■  an,!  ilissiinulet] 

into  the  til.  ■.■  ot  P.-.,  -  ll,i'.   ]!■.,,  II',   Intrnd.  fol,  5. 


Dining  . 


Hachluijt.    Voyages, 


.165. 


voyage  we  lined  on  noil, lug  else  but  raspices, 
ol  a  cert  nine  round  e'raine  Utile  and  Mat-he-,  and  of  the  routes 
of  palmilos  which  we  got  by  the  riucr  side. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  342. 
Him  als  accompauyd  upon  the  way 

A  comely  palmer,  clad  in  black  attyre, 
(If  ripest  veares,  ami  heires  all  hoarie  gray, 
That  with  a  statfe  his  feeble  steps  did  stire, 
Least  his  long  way  his  aged  limlies  should  tire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 
Some  [names]  fn,ui  (hat  which  they  commonly earryed,  as 
palmer,  that  is,    pilgrime,  lor  that  they  carried  palote  when 
they  came  tin  in  II  lei  uialeiil.  -I'aotdett.  Ileum  met  Surnames. 


ttfromHierusalem.- 
Strong  cities  die,  die  do  1 


A  little  ere  the  m 
The  graves  stood 
Did  squeak  and  [ 


i  palmy  reigns. 
uinm.nid.  Snuntls,  pt.  ii. 
state  of  Rome, 
litis  fell, 
.  and  the  sheeted  dead 


Vo../.V,*/,CI!/c.     llollllct,    Act  1.   SC.   I, 

Lo  the  same  day  about  nine  of  the  clock,  which  was  the 

x\i\    day  of  Marche,  he,,,"  ,,„/„„   .,„„,/,,,,,  both   the  boostes 

aji[,mched  In  a  plane    II,  1,1,,  bctwceiie  Towtot,  and  S.i-.ton. 

Grafton.  Hen.  VI.  an.  39, 


PAL 

And  Mars,  the  lord  of  conquest,  in  the  fight 
With  palm  and  laurel  shall  adorn  his  knight. 

Dryden.  Patamon  §■  Arctic. 
The  sweet  palmi/oes  a  new  Bacchus  yield. 
With  leaves  as  ample  as  the  broadest  shield  : 
Under  the  shadow  of  whose  friendly  boughs, 
They  sit,  carousing  where  their  liquor  grows. 

Waller.   The  Battle  of the  Summer  IslanJt.c    i. 
Nor  by  the  neighbouring  land  whose  palmy  shore 
The  silver  Jordan  laves.  Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  ii, 

V.    i        [■■:.-■  :, 

And  widely  shun  the  Lilybean  stand. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEncis,  b.  Ill 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 

The  palm,  "That  all  men  are  about  to  live," 

For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  born. 

Young.   Complaint,   Night  1. 

Their  high  notions  of  the  antiquity  of  the  religion  and 
learning  of  the  /Egyptians,  which  they  incessantly  produce, 
;,s  their  palmary  argument,  to  confront  and  overturn  the 
history  of  Moses,  do,  in  an  invinriLle  manner,  confirm  arid 
support  it. — Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  i.  §  1. 

Sentences— proceeding  from  the  pen  of  "  the  first  philo- 
snphcr  of  the  age  "  in  his  pnh.uu  >/  and  capital  work. 

Home,  On  the  Apology  for  Hume  s  Life  S>-  Writings. 

In  that  its  acme  of  human  prosperity  and  creatness,  in 


PALM,  v. 
Palm,  n. 

Pa'lmated. 

Pa'lmipede. 

Palmipe'dous. 

Pa'lmister. 

Pa'lmistry. 


Fr.  Palme ;  Lat.  It.  and  Sp. 
Palma ;  Gr.  UaKa/xr},  from 
7T€7ra\urti,  perf.  pass,  of  7raA\- 
■uv,concutere:  q.d.  excussa,seu 
explicata  manus  •.  the  hand 
thrown  open  or  unfolded. 


Palmistry   or    Chi 
(qv.)  —  divination    by    inspection    of  the  In 
Fror    " 


nCf/, 

ndam 


rom  the  roguish  tricks  of  the  pretenders  to  this 
art,  to  palm  is — 

To  trick  or  play  a  trick,  to  impose  ;  to  pass  or 
practise  a  trick,  imposition,  or  delusion.  More 
ivstrictcdly  to  palm  is — . 

To  hold"  or  keep  in  the  palm,  to  touch  with  the 
palm,  to  handle. 

Palmated  is  applied  in  Natural  History,  as 
palmiped  or  palmipedous,  in  Brown  and  Kay. 

For  the  paume  hath  power,  to  putten  oute  the  ioyntes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  328. 

Othere  gaven  strokis  with  the  pawme  of  her  hondis  in  hi* 
face  —  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  26. 

And  other  smote  hym  wyth  the  palme  of  their  handes  on 


-Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Troil 


;-o.%  h.  iii. 


Gebus  and  Alpctngus  eke, 

Of  ptilntcstry,  whiche  men  seke, 

The  bokes  made.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vil. 

The  palm-play,  where,  despovled  for  the  game, 

With  ita--Vil  vies  nft  we  by  gleames  of  loue 

Haue  mist  the  ball,  and  gote  sighte  of  our  dame. 

Surrey.    Prisoner  in  Windsor. 

As  when  a  den  of  bloodie  Lucern's  cliug 

About  the  goodly  palmed  hart. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 
Die.  A  gypsy  tnlt!  me  hy  my  palm  long  since, 
A  sour  fae'd  damsel  should  be  my  undoing. 

Tuke.  The  Adventures  of  Five  Hours,  Act  7. 
Some  vain  palmesters  have  gone  so  far  as  to  take  upon 
them,  bv  the  sight  of  the  hand,  to  judire  of  fortunes. 

Bp.Hall.  Remains,  y.13S. 

■'■  ■    '■    ''  ■     ■    '  '   ■      ■     '■■      '■■■■•■  ■  '■■   " '       "'         ■■■■',; 

trie,  as  frivolous  and  I'oulish  as  liny  be,  yet  now  adaies  are 
in  creditc,  and  every  man  is  full  of  them. 

Holland.  Plinie,b.xi.c,52. 

Some  waterfowl, whirh  are  poimipedox  whole-footed, have 

very  long  necks  and  yet  but  short  legs,  as  swans  and  geese. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

It  is  pulmiprdous,  or  fin-footed  like  swans  and  geese. 

Broun.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  C.  1. 
With  the  fond  maids  in  palmistry  he  deals  : 
They  tell  the  secret  first,  which  he  reveals. 

.     Prior.  Henry  £  Ernma, 
Great  skill  have  they  in  palmistry,  and  more 
To  conjure  clean  away  the  trold  they  touch, 
Conveying  worthless  dross  into  its  place. 

Coteper.  Task,  b.  i, 

PA'LPABLE.  ^       Fr.Palpable;  It.  PaMbiki 
Pa'lparly.  I   Sp.  Palpable ,-  Lat.  Pulpuhili^ 

Palpability,      (that    may   be    touched,    felt. 
Palpa'tion.       J  handled;     from    palparr,     to 
touch,  and  this,  perhaps,  from  the  Gr.  y^Act^-cWi 
tavfjrrc,  contrcctare,  to  touch,  to  handle. 


PAL 

That  may  be  touched,  or  felt,  or   perceived : 
tangible,  sensible,  perceptible,  evident,  manifest. 
He  semeth  to  speake  of  substaunce  after  the  comen  capa- 

citie,  and  not  as  it  is  trtiely  in  ]earn\ nge  vj)dei\,tanded,  an 
inward  inuisible  and  not  palpable  nature,  but  onely  per- 
ceyued  by  vnderstandynge. 

Sp.  Gardner.  Explication    Of  Transabstantion,  p.  125. 

In  stormes  and  darknes  of  errours  more  palpable  then  in 

the  scniitudo  of  E:>\pi,  because  lb<  y  will  not  reeeyue  y*  frc 

gospellof  the  lybertye  of  the  spirit  to  be  regenerated  by  faith. 

Joye.   Expusiciaii  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 

But   there   are   palpable   contradictions   between   men's 

practices  and  the  fundamentals  of  our  faith. 

Bp,  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3. 
I  sing  of  Saints,  and  yet  rny  song  shall  not  be  fraught, 
With  miracles  by  them,  but  feigned  to  be  wrought, 
That  thev  which  did  their  iiws  so  pa/puh/yheUe, 
To  times  have  much  impeaclnl  then  holiness  thereby. 

Drayton.  Poly-OMon,  s.  24. 
And  milessc  their  pliancies  may  have  a  sigh!  and  sensible 
palpation  of  that  more  cl.irilied  subsistence,  they  will  prefer 
infidelity  it  self  to  an  unimaginable  idea. 

Glanvitl.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  2. 


never  ]. 


.in'  people,  will  but  observe 
li-lit,  while  they  [unbe 
1  followed  in  what  is  pat- 
d.   Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  'is. 


pally  false  and  ivr»n;. 

The  king  in  all  the  perplexed  distress  of  a  haughty,  ava- 
ricious, weak  prince,  sent  after  (i.im;i,  delivered  up  all  the 
linstagL'S  and  submitted  to  his  proposal  .  ;  nay  even  solicited 
that  an  agent  should  be  left;  and  even  descended  to  the 
mealiness  of  a  palpable  lie. 

Micklc.  History  of  the  Discovery  of  India. 

PA'LPITATE,  v.  I      Fr.  Palpiter  ;   It.  Palpi- 
Palpita'tion.  J   tare  ;    Sp.  Palpitar ;   Lat. 

Palpitant    from  the   Gr.   TtaAK-cw,   movcre,   to 

move.    The  verb  (in  common  use)  is — 

To  move  quickly ;   to  beat  frequently,  (more 

frequently  than  the  natural  pulsation.) 
I  was  become  a  lump  of  I  know  not  what,  I  could  scarce 

find  any  palnitatimi  within  me  on  the  left  side,  when  yours 

of  the  1st  of  September  was  brought  me. 

If  awe/ 1,  h.  i.  s.6.  Let.  16. 


Brown.  Britannia's  Pastoral.-,  b.  ii.  s.  5. 
The  shining  moisture  swells  into  her  eyes 
In  brighter  flow  ;  her  wishing  bosom  heaves 
With  palpitations  wild.  Thomson.  Spring. 

PA'LSY,  w.  \  Contracted  from  paralysis,  (qv.) 
Pa'lsif.d.  J  Fr.  Palasine,  relachement  do 
nerfs,  (Roquefort,)  tremblement  de  nerfs,  (La- 
combe.)  Gr.  Tlapa,  \vats,  resolutio  (sc.)  nervorum, 
\v-etv,  solvere. 

And  Jhesus  sigh  the  feith  of  hem;  and  seid  to  the  man 
6yke  in  patesie,  s»nc  have  thou  iiisi:  tiii  sy lines  ben  for- 
goven  to  thee.— Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  9. 

And  when  Jesus  sawe  the  faith  of  them  he  sayd  to  the 
sycke  of  the  pulsye :  sonne  he  of  good  chere,  thy  sinnes  he 
forgeuen  the. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

As  that  so  many  sicke,  so  many  blinde,  fee,  so  many 
P'i;:_«-nd,\  leprused,  vVe.,  were  by  Them  [the  Apostles]  as  by 
him  [Becker]  deliuered.— Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

Oh  then  how  quickly  should  this  arme  of  mine, 


■  the 


And  minister  correction 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
A  palsy  is  an  immobility  of  a  muscle  from  relaxation, 
insuperable  by  the  will  or  any  endeavour  of  the  patient. 

Arbuthnot.  On  Diet,  c.  4. 
He  rais'd  the  lame,  the  lepers  he  made  whole, 
He  fix'd  the  pa  hied  nerves  of  wc.ak  decay. 

Smart.  Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

But  your  pre-ent  confusion,  like  a  palsy,  lias   attacked 

the  fountain  of  life  itself.—  Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

PA'LTER,  v,  \    .Tooke  with  Salmasius,  Vos- 

Pa'ltry.  )  sius,  Ferrarius,  and  Skinner,  in 

opposition  to  Menage  and  Wachter — think  poltron 
and  paltry  to  be  formed  from  pollice  trunci,  q.d. 
poltrones ;  those  who  maimed  or  cut  off  their 
thumb  to  disable  themselves  from,  and  conse- 
quently to  escape,  military  service.  That  such 
was  no  uncommon  fact  is  matter  of  historical 
notoriety.  (See  Poltron.)  Poltron  and  paltry 
were  hence  applied  to — 

Cowards  ;  men  of  mean,  dastardly  spirit ;  and 
then  to  any  thing  mean  or  dastardly ;  and  to 
palter,- 

To  use  false  pretences,  make  trivial  or  frivolous 


to  equivocate;   to  act  or  speak  ambigu 
ously;  to  fritter  away. 

So  is  Samson  kuowne  to  be  an  idel  bellied  carnal  epieur. 
that  for  worldly  honour,  and  paltring  pelfes  sake  bathe  eue 
holden  with  the  hare  and  runne  wvth  the  hounde. 

Bp.  Gardner.  On  True  Obedience,  To  the  Reade 
Dio.  Fo  fo,  adew,  you  palter. 
Ores.  In  faith  I  doe  not  :   come  hither  oner  againe. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  #  Ores.  Act  v.  sc. : 
And  be  these  jugling  fiends  no  more  beleeu'd, 


ie.  fd.  Macbeth,  Act  \ 

Justice  of  peace  as  you  a: 


the  i 


the  prophecies 
e  which  this  loi 
;  the  kingdom  ■ 


shouh 


dull  was  flamed, 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  334 
Mor.Jun.  Madam,  entreat  not,  I  will  rather  die. 
Than  sue  for  life  unto  a  paltry  boy.— Mai  low.   Edw.  If. 
Would'st  thou  not  rather  choose  a  small  renown, 
To  be  the  major  of  some  poor  paltry  town, 
High'  to  look,  and  b  tlbareusly  to  speak; 
To  pound  false  uci-his,  and  s^aotv  measures  break. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10 

PA'MPER,  v.    \        Vr.Pampre;     Lat.  Pam 
Pa'mpered.  I  pinus,  a  vine  leaf.     Fr. Pam- 

Pa'mperedness.  \prer,  to  fill,  furnish,  or  covei 
-Pa'mperer.  I  with  vine  leaves ;  and  hence, 

Pa'mpering,  n.    J  consequentially,  to  train  or 
nurse  into  luxuriant  growth. 

To  nurse  or  foster,  to  cherish,  luxuriously ;  to 

feed  with  luxuries  and  delicacies;  to  indulge  to 

an  excess  of 

For  ye  reigne  in  youth 

Pampired  with  ease  and  jalous  in  your  age, 
Your  duty  is, .as  ferre  as  I  can  gesse, 
To  Loue's  court  to  dressen  your  viage. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Louc. 
But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood, 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pampred  animalls, 
That  rage  in  sauage  sensualitie. 

Shakespeare.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  iv.  sc.  1 
On  to  their  morning's  rural  work  they  haste 
Among  sweet  dewes  and  flours  ;  where  any  row 
Of  fruit-trees  overwoodie  reach  d  too  farr 
Their  pamp  r'd  bounties,  and  neuled  hands  to  check 
Fruitless  unbraces.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

According  to  the  height  of  their  feed,  so  was  their  pam- 
!>crcn'ness  and  p'ide;  thev  were  no  sooner  tilled,  than  thcit 
heart  was  exalted.— Bp.  Hall.  Hard  Texts.  Hosea,  xiii.  6. 
I  urge  not  their  awfull  reverence  in  their  devotion,  oui 
sleepy  ov  wild  carelessness  ;  their  austere  and  rough  disci- 
pline of  the  body,  our  wanton  pampeiinq  of  the  flesh. 

Id.   Pharisaisme  i\-  Christianity. 

If  an  horse  grows  resty,  headstrong,  and  apt  to  throw  his 

rider,  surely  to  pamper  him  cannot  be  the  wav  to  tame  bint 

South,  vol,  vi.  Ser.  3. 

Nor  tendrils  next,  of  slender  helpless  size, 

Ascendant  through  luxuriant  pampering 


',  Beauty, 


Note 

( >f  adolescence,  or  a  firmer  : 
Affords  a  plea  allowable  or  j 
For  making  speech  the  pan 


PA'MPHLET,«.  "j  Variousctymolngieshave 
Pa'mphleting,  adj.  >  been  suggested  for  this 
Pampiiletee'r.  J  word :  par  un  jilet,  as  if 
held  together  by  a  thread;  pagina  jilatu,  a  threaded 
page;  stitched  together  with  thread.  Dut.  Pam- 
pier,  or  papier,  paper :  as  if  mere  paper,  uncovered 
or  unbound. 

Christe  now  to  thee  I  crie  of  mercie  and  of  grace,  and 
grauntc  of  thy  goodnes  to  eury  maner  reder,  full  vndersund- 
ing  in  this  lead  paw  fie  t  to  haue. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii, 

Syr  Thomas  More  in  his  pamphlet  of  Hit-hard  the  tbyrd, 

doth  in  most  part  I  beleue  of  all  these  poinus  content  all 

I  put  pen  to  paper,  and  something  I  have  done,  though  in 
a  poor  pamphleting  way. — Howell. 

Or  lode  ful  drie  fats  fro  the  forren  mart, 
Willi  folio  volumes,  two  to  an  oxe  hide, 
Or  else,  ye  pamphleteer,  go  stand  aside. 

Bp.-ffaH.b.ii.  Sat,  1. 
An  author  dwindled  to  a  pamphleteer. 

Dryden.  Suum  caique. 
If  it  only  appeared  in  the  works  of  common  pamphleteers, 
Mr.  Burke  might  safely  trust  to  his  reputation. 

Burke,  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 


PAN 

PAN,  7i.      )      A.  S.  Panne ;  Dut.  Panne ;  Get. 

Pa'nnicle.  )  Pfanne;  Sw.  Panna.  Wachter 
derives  from  A.  S.  Fon,  capere,  to  take  or  hold  : 
others  from  the  Lat.  Patina :  in  this  latter  case 
we  should  find  it  in  French.  It  may  be  from  the 
A.  S.  Pynd-an,  to  pen  or  pin,  to  enclose,  to  con- 
tain, to'hold.     It  is  applied  to— 

A  vessel  to  hold  meats,  lS:c.  ;  to  the  part  affixed 
to  a  gun  to  hold  powder  ;  to  a  part  of  the  head  or 
s-kul],  to  niflosi:  the  brain. 


Albinns  :.lni,.:li  in  the  felde, 

Ther  lialpe  bitn  nother  spere  ne  shelde, 

That  he  ue  smote  his  head  of  than, 

Wherof  he  toke  away  the  panne: 

Of  whiche  he  saide  he  wolde  make 

A  cuppe.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b. : 


to  the  chabre  none  ornamente. 

'Sir  T.  Etyot.  The  Govemovr,  b.  i.  c.  I. 

The  Russea   begin   their  Lent  alwayes  8  weeks  before 

Easter;  the  first  weeke  tiicy  eat  egs,  milke,  cheese,  &  butter, 

and  make  great  elieare  with  r,n,enk.-r.  and  Mich  other  t!nn;:>. 
Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  317. 
So  soone  therefore  as  they  [young  adders]  saw  my  face, 
they  ran  againe  into  the  mouth  of  their  dam,  whome,  I 
killed,  and  then  found  each  of  them  shiuwded  in  a  distinct 
cell  or  painuete,  in  her  bellie. 

Holinshcd.  Description  of  England,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

To  him  he  turned,  and  with  rigour  fell 
Hnmle  him  so  rudely  on  the  pannihcll, 
That  to  the  chin  be  elefte  his  head  in  twaine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 


The  flower's  foivu-ae  beauius  now  admire 
The  impalement,  foliation,  down  attire, 
Couch'd  in  the  panmele  or  mantling  veil, 
That  intercepts  the  keen  or  drenching  gale. 

Brooke.  Universal  Beauty,  b.  iii. 

PANACE'A.  )       Fr.   Panacee;    wound-wort, 
Panace'an.      J  all-heal,  (Cotgrave.)   It.  Pana- 
cea; Lat.  Panacea ;    Gr.  UavaKGia,  wav,  all,  and 
aK-€iadai,  to  heal. 

That  which  healeth  all  diseases,  all  ills,  or  evils : 
an  universal  remedy  or  cure. 

But  yet  was  there  neuer  anye  medicyne  inuented  by  the 
physicions,  that  was  able  to  remedye  at  diseases  of  the  body, 
though  they  make  neuer  so  much  vauntes  andboaste  of  that 
same  which  they  cal  panacea,  a  medicyne  (as  they  affirme) 
effectual  and  of  much  vertue,  but  knowen  to  no  man. 

Udal.  Luke,  Pref. 
There,  whether  yt  divine  tobacco  were, 

Or  panachcea,  or  polygony, 
She  fownd,  and  brought  it  to  her  patient  deare, 
Who  al  this  while  lay  bleding  out  his  hart-blood  neare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 
This  juice,  while  clouds  conceal  her  radiant  face, 
The  queen  infuses  in  the  golden  vase  ! 
Tempers  with  scented  panacee  the  whole, 
And  with  ambrosial  liquors  crowns  the  bowl. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  Mneid,  b.  xii. 
When  purpled  Vice  shall  humble  Justice  awe, 
And  Fashion  make  it  current,  spite  of  Law  ; 
What  sovereign  med'eine  can  its  course  reclaim, 
What,  but  the  Poet's  pa,,a<ea— Shame  ! 

P.  Whitehead.  Epistle  to  Dr.  Thomson. 
Still  does  reluctant  Peace  refuse, 

Though  courted  by  each  generous  jnind, 
To  shed  her  panacean  dewes, 
And  heal  the  madness  of  mankind!—  Whitehead^  Ode  42. 

PANA13E.     Fr.  Panade. 
Crums  of  bread  (and  currans)  moistened   or 
brewed  with  water,  (Cotgrave.) 
Paneity, — a  coinage  of  Prior's. 

Nurses,  while  they  give  paps  and  pa  varies  unto  their  little 
babes,  have  some  small  pleasure  in  feeding  them  by  tasting 
the  same  in  their  own  mouths  before. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  585, 
And  Romish  bakers  praise  the  Deity 
They  chipp'd  while  yet  in  its  paucity. 

Prior.  To  F.  Shephard. 

PA'NCHART.  Fr.  Pancarte.  A  paper  con- 
taining [all]  the  particular  rates  of  tolls  or  customs 
due  unto  the  king,  (Cotgrave.)     And  see  the 


JqIU]     BoUCli'  I,    in  till'  tliuu    p  ill  Ml    hi:.  Ann: 

nine,  in  iin'  Hi'tti  at  an  old  /„im  horl  or  record  v 

,  by  the  tcn.i'ir  whereof  il   appeared,  that  I 


ill  In    In 
(Mho  ii 


PANCRATICK.    -j       Or,  rjrryicpccTmo-Tns-,  tvav, 

Pancra'tical.         V  all,  and  Kpar-os,  strength. 

Panobatia'stic.  J  All-powerful,  powerful 
in  all  contests  or  combats. 

The  Eremites  indeed,  in  Theodosius  Hie  younger's  time, 
left  their  solitude,  and  rame  to  study  perfection  in  tile  king  s 
j.alaee:  but  sure  'twas  because  they  were  lor  else  conceived 
themselves  to  he;  advanced  and  arrived  already  to  a  spiritual 
height,  to  a  lull  /<,./(<'/'/,'...'/.  iinl.it.  lit  for  combats  and  wrast- 
lings  —  Hammond.    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  488. 

For  as  relations  declare,  lie  was  the  most  pancratieal  man 
in  Greece,  and  as  Galen  rcportetb.  and  Mercuriolis  in  his 
l.unnasticks  rcpresentcth,  lie  |Milo]  was  able  to  persist 
erect  upon  an  oyled  plank,  not  to  be  removed  by  the  fotce 
or  protrusion  of  three  men. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Erroun,  b.  vii.  c.  IS. 


Which  from  the  neigh 


PA'NCREAS.  )        It.  Pancrcalico  ;    Sp.  Pan- 
Pancrea'tick.    )  cratico,  from  Gr.  ITaf,  all,  and 


Sec  the  first  quotation. 


In  the  intestines,  being  mix'd  with  the  cinder  ami  ;»'■ 
r..//i,7.  iuice.  il  [the  food;  is  furth.-r  suhlili;-.  .1  ami  1.  nib  1  < 
o  lliiid  ami  p.  11.  mint,  that  the  thinner  and  liner  part  of  1 


PAN 

PA'NDECTS.  Fr.  Pandect*.  Hooks  (says 
Cotgrave )  which  contain  all  matters,  or  compre- 
hend till  the  parts  of  a  subject,  whereof  they  in- 
treat.  It. PandeUe;  Sp.  Pandcctas ;  Lat.  Pandcctit ; 
Gr.  riai<5em-ns- ;  iraf,  all,  and  5ex-eo-0ai,  to  take. 
TlavSeKTai  (general  receivers)  was  a  common  title 
of  the  Greek  Miscellanies,  (Gibbon.) 

Thus  thou,  by  means,  which  th'  ancients  never  took, 

A  pandect  inak'st,  and  universal  book. 

Donne.   I'pon  Mr.  '/'■  Coryat's  Crudities. 

A  copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  being  newly  discovered  at 

Anialli.  sunn  brought  the  civil  law'  into  vogue  all  over  the 
West  nf  F.urope,  where  bcl'iuo  it  was  quite  laid  aside  and  in 
a  manner  forgotten,  thou'ili  sonic  traces  o'"  its  authority  re 
mainediu  Italy  ami  the  I'.astcin  Provinces  of  the  Kinpire. 


1'AN 


Commentaries,   lntienl 


PANDO'RE.     The  Greeks  had  an  instrument 
named  irup5uvpa,  having  a  triple  chord. 

Some  that  delight  to  touch  the  sterner  wiry  chord 
The  cythron,  the pundore,  and  the  theorbo  strike. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  1. 


,    cloak 

Impanel.)    Skinner  thinks  from  the  Lat.  Pannus, 
by  metaphor  from — 

A  segment  or  piece  of  cloth,  to  a  segment  of 
other  substances.  And  see  the  quotations  from 
l'.l.H-kstunc,  and  Gifford. 


ms.—Jtay.  On  the 

PA'NDAR,  or' 
Pa'nder,  v. 
Pa'nder,  11. 
Pa'ndarize,  ». 
Pa'ndarism. 
Pa' 


. 


Piers  Plouhman,  p.  62. 


FromP«Hr/ar«s,  (fays  Skin- 
ner,) who  procured  for  Troi- 
lus  the  love  and  good  graces 
of  Chryseis ;    which  imputa- 
*  tion,  it  may  be  added,  depends 
upon  no  better  authority  than 
Pa'nderlv.         I  the  fabulous  histories  of  Dic- 
Pa'n  dress.        J  tys     Cretcnsis      and     Dares 
Phrygius. 

To  act  the  part  imputed  to  Pandarus :  to  pro- 
cure for  another  the  object,  or  the  gratification  of, 
his  passions ;  to  subserve  as  agent  to  the  evil 
passions  of  another. 

Proclaime  no  shame, 

"When  the  compulsiue  ardure  rriues  the  charge, 
Since  frost  itsellc  as  actiucly  doth  burne, 
As  reason  panders  will.— Shakes.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
This  most  mild,  though  withal  dreadful  and  inviolable 
prerogative  of  Christ's  diadem,   [excommunication]   serves 
for  nothing,  with  them,  bat  t,i  pre.-  and  pander  for  fees. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  11. 
Ne,  them  to  pleasure,  would  he  sometimes  scorne 
Apandares  coat  1m.'  basclv  was  he  borne.) 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Talc. 
id  pandarus  a  litUe. 
Barry.  Ram  Alley,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

You  .scorn  two  shilling  brothels, 

Twelvepenny  pandarisw,  and  such  base  bribes. 

Middleton.  A  mad  World  my  Masters. 

Had.  Yes.  cheating,  theft,  and  pandarinng,  or  may  be 

flattery-—  Taylor.  The  Hoy  hath  /a.,/  his  Pearl,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

As  for  those  favourable  temperaments  which  thou  men- 

tioncst,  they  arc  meer  juntdaritnics  of  wickednesse ;   faire 

\  isors  nf  deformity. 

Bp.  Hall.  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  quenched,  Dec.  0.  Tcmp.10. 
I  saw  her  once  before,  (live  days  since  'tis,) 
And  the  same  ware  pmtdaroui  diligence 
Was  then  bestowed  on  her. 

Middleton.  The  Witch,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
At  stage-playes  many  adult'tinis  matches,  many  pandcrly 
brothel-house  bargains  are  concluded. 

Prijnne.  Histrio-Muslix,  Act  vi.  sc.  4.  pt   i. 
Thou  private  pandrcss  betwen  shirt  &  smock, 
1  wish  thee  for  a  minute  but  a  man. 

Middleton.   The  Roaring  Girl,  Act  i. 
By  thy  imperious  wife  thou  art  bereft ; 
A  privilege,  to  pimps  and  panders  left. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  6. 

There  is  an  old  pnml.r  [the  prince  of  pimpsl  always  at 

hand,  who  makes  it  his  great  business  and  perpetual  study 

to  bring  them  together,  and     '" 


thereat  and  came  to 
ic  of  the  wall, 

wall  which   is 


d  so  wc  passed  along  through  the  tow 
gate  towardc  l'alamuche,  and  went  0   "  '' 

"ykes  ;  than  the  knyght  shewed  me  ; 
and   said,  Sir.   sec  you  yonder  parte  of 

r  than  all  the  remnant 

Bcrners.  Froissarl.  Cronyclc,  vol.  ii. 

ey  cut  it  very  thinne.  and  sow  it  with  a  thred 
prclie  order  like  to  panes  to  seme  their  present  n 
Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  ] 


i  mayer,  with  the  sayd  lordes  were  callynge  of  the 
■lli/s  of  the  cunuestvs  at  Guyldehall. 

Fabyan.  Hen.  VI.  an.  1466. 
1  that  country  they  ride  on  bullocks  with  panntls,  as  we 


spoken,  in  celebration  or  praise 
■  person  ; — a  laudatory  speech  or 


oration  thei 
of  some  thing 
oration  ;  an  eulogy. 

Whether  this  may  be  not  only  in  pulpits,  but  aHer  another 
persuasive  method,  at  set  and  solemn  paneyuries.  in  theatres, 
pinches,  or  what  other  placer  way  may  win  most  upon  Un- 
people to  receive  at  once  both  recreation  and  instruction, 
"  ;m  ill  authority  consult. 

Mttton.  The  Reason  0/  Church  Government,  b.  11. 
:  in  all  cases  the  well-grown   Christian,  he  that  im- 
sorgocs  forward    in  his  way  to  Heaven,  brings  wrliie 
forth,  not  into  discourses  and  paneyurieks,  but  into  his  life 
and  manners.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  15 
And  for  great  Constantine's  birth  in  this  land  you  shall 

have   alithiuilv,  in  all   old   pnncgyriit    speaking  to  t'olistall- 
e— Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  8.  Selden.  Illustrations. 
i'et  himself  [PlinvJ  plainly  aeknowledgedalso  one  supreme 
iversal  muiien.  as  may  sufficiently  appear  lrom  his  pane- 

gyiick  oration  to  Trajan.— Cudivorlh.  Intel.  System,  p.  441. 
In  which  panegyrical  speeches  there  were  used  frequent 

apostrophes  and   Jigurativ     --' 

saints.— South,  vol.  "    " 


of  the 


Set  0. 


Reverence  my  punk, 


untion  to  starve  1 


I  never  suffer  a 

lit  ilile  ..In.  I  to  feed  it. 

South,  vol.  vi.  Si 


B.Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  iv. 

So  rides  he  mounted  on  the  market-day 
Upon  a  straw-stuift  pannel  all  the  way. 

Bp.  Hall,  h.  iv.  Sat.  2. 
These  lubbers,  peeping  through  a  broken  pane. 
To  suck  fresh  air  survey'd  the  neighbouring  plain. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
By  it  he  presently  will  know 
How  painters  write  their  names  at  Co. 
He  gave  the  pannel  to  the  maid. 

Prior.  Protegencs  &■  ./;-/.'.• 
Pancd  hose  were  a  kind  of  trunk  breeches,  formed  of 
iri.ics  of  various  coloured  cloth,  occasionally  intermixed 
nil  slips  of  silk,  "i  velvet,  stitched  together. 

Gifford.  Ford,  Introd.  p.  177. 
He  returns  the  names  of  the  jurors  in  a  panel  [a  little  pane, 
r  oblong  piece  of  pan  linn  in  :  annexed  to  the  writ. 

Btackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  23. 

A  crowded  house  their  presence  draws, 
And  on  the  beaus  imposes  laws. 

A  ni'l'-ui'iit  in  its  l.ivour  ends. 

When  all  the  pannel  ale  its  friends.— Green.  The  Spleen. 

How  shall  1  sing  the  various  ill  that  waits 

The  candid  -nimefcer  >  or  v, ho  can  paint 

The  shifts  enormous,  that  in  vain  he  forms 

To  patch  his  fanciest  window.— Shemlonl.  Economy,  pt.iii. 


PA'NEGYRY.  A        Fr.  Panegyriquc;    It.  and 

Panf.gy'rk'K.  I  Sp.  Pancgyrico  ;  Lat.  Panc- 
Paneoy'rical.  \gyrkus;  Gr.  Tlcwriyvpis,  an 
Pam-.gy'iust.  I  assembly  of  all,  from  iras, 
Pane'gyrize,  v.  )  all,  and  0711015,  an  assembly. 
B.  Jonson  has  a  poem,  .4  Panei/i/re  mi  the  Happy 
Entrance  nf  .Tames,  and  Milton  writes,  piincyurits. 

An  assembly  of  all  (the  people,)  a  popular  or  , 
public  assembly  ;  hence  transferred  to  the  speech  | 


Endear'd  by  virtuous  deeets  and  silent  fame  ? 

True  fame  demands  not  panegyric  aid. — Hart.  Confessor. 

I  think  I  am  not  inclined  by  nature  or  policy  to  make  a 

pancoyicl.  upon  anv  thing  which  1=  a  just  and  natural  ob- 

ine.— Bnrle.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

If  these  panegyrists  are  in  earnest  in  their  admiialinn  of 

Henry  the  Fourth    th,  v  must   reinciiiiicr.   thai  tiny  cannot 

think  more  highly  of  him,  than  he  did  of  the  noblesse  of 

France. — Id.  lb. 

PA'NEL.     See  Pane. 

PANG,  v.  \     A. S.  P,p,g-an  ,  Dut.  PHnighen  , 
Pang,  ii.     j  Ger.  Pan,,/,  hi.  pmupre.  eruciare  ; 
to  prick,  to  pain  :  to  torment.      The  verb  is — 

To  pain,  to  distress ;  and  the  noun  is  applied 
to— 

A  sharp  and  sudden  pain  ;  a  poignant  or  pun- 
gent sensation  of  bodily  or  mental  pain,  suffering, 
or  distress. 

And  yet  againward  shriked  euery  nonne. 
The  ijoiioe  of  loue  so  strailicth  them  to  crie. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Loue. 
What  heauines  did  me  pangc, 
YVherewith  mv  handes  1  wrange. 

That  my  senewes  crack'd— Skellon.  Boks  of  P.  Sparou: 

For  there  be  in  vs  certayne  affectionate  pangites  of  nature, 

w-hichc  wc  arc  not  hable  to  caste  awaie  to  vs,  vnlesse  we 

shouldc  vtterlye  shake  off  our  humane  nature,  as  for  ex- 

aumplc,  appetite  to  meatc  and  drynke.— Vdal.  Luke,  c.  4. 

Albeit  he  was  also,  touchyng  the  nature  of  man  whiche 

he  had  t.ik'  unpen  livm,  vcrely  punaucd  with  bodely  liungi  r. 

Id.  Mark,  c.  11. 

With  pang-like  groans  and  pisllv  turning  of  Ills  eyes, 

immediately  all  his  limbs  stitlued,  and  his  eyes  fixed. 

Sidney.  Aicadia,  b.  iv. 

And  I  greeue  my  selfe. 

To  thinke.  when  thou  shalt  be  disedg'd  by  her, 

That  mm  thou  tyrest  on,  how  thy  memory 

YYili  the  n  be  pang'd  by  me.  ... 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  111.  sc.  4. 

To  thy  speed  add  wings, 

Lest  with  a  whin  C't'sccrpnMis  1  pursue 

Thv  ling'ring,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart 

Strange  horror  seize  thee,  and  nnmij  unfelt  before. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  11. 
•Tis  said  with  ease,  but,  oh.  how  hardly  try'd 
By  haughty  S..11K  to  human  honours  ty'd  ! 
O  sharp  convulsive  pangs 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Wiom  what  awaits,  while  yet  he  strays 

Along  the  lonely  vale  of  days  I— 

A   .    ,       .  ...  .       'i   -..n   'i     ' 

A  sigh  :  an  unavailing  tear.— Gray.  Epit.  on  Mrs.  Clarke* 

PA'NICK,  adj.  \       Sec    the    quotation    from 
Pa'nick,  11.  »  Potter.     In  vol.  i.    c.  17,  he 

gives  two  other  reasons  for  the  appellation, ; 
plains  panici  tcrrorcs,  or  panic  fee  . 
consternations,  that  seized  upon  men,  without 
any  visible  cause,  and,  therefore,  were  imputed  to 
the  operation  of  demons,  especially  Pan,  (qv.) 
upon  men's  fancies. 

The  first  author  of  it  [general  shout]  was  Pan.  Bacchus's 

I.icutcnaut-Gencral.  in  his  Indian  expedition,  where,  being 
encompass',1  in  a  valley  with  an  army  of  enemies,  lar  siipe- 
riour  to  them   in    number,  liea.lvi-,1    the  1  ,.,d  to  or. I.  rh.s 

the  opposite  armv,  "that  tiiev  immediately  fled  Imm  their 
camp;  whence  it  came  t...  pass,  that  all  sudden  lears  im- 
pressed upon  men's  spirits  without  any  just  reason  were 
call'd  by  the  (,!_■    .      11    Rot      as,  a  nick -terrors.      ... 

Poller.  On  Greece,  b.  lu.  C.8. 


to  be  sudden 


These  verses  were 
Homer  in  tin-  desenpl 
t'r.ire  uIm'H    Chiinteelere  was  earn 

luxe.—  i'lliililrii,     Bt  imniKi.     Poem  .. 


.oncd   by  Chaucer  our  English 
the  sodaine  stirre  and  panicall 

ry  by  lli'snuhl  the 


From  look  to  look  ci 
The  panic  runs,  and 
Th'  appearance  thro 


,  through  the  crowd, 
nd'rous  shapes 

Thomson.  Aula 


But  whether  in  adopting  this  measure  we  are  m;idlv  aetivr. 
or  weaklv  passive,  or  pusi]laniiiuiii..iv  pan  id, -struck,  the 
effects  will  be  the  same.—  Burke,  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.2. 


PA'NNEL. 


Pane. 


PA'NNIER.  Fr.  Panic r  ;  It.  Paniere ;  Sp. 
Panera  ;  Lat,  Pannarium,  a  bread-basket ;  from 
panis,  bread.      First — . 

A  basket  for  bread;  then  for  other  articles; 
and  usually  applied  to  the  baskets  suspended  from 
the  back  of  horse,  mule,  &c. 

Straw  for  Senek,  anrl  straw  for  thy  proverbes, 

I  count  not  a  panier  ful  of  herhes 

Ofscolc  termes.—C7/ (7  «(■£*/■.  Th-:  Marchantcs  Tate,  v.  9412. 

To  this  purpose  rhcy  take  with  them  great  baskets  made 
like  bakers  panniers  to  carry  them  tenderly. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  448. 

For  he  did  forbid  that  they  should  carry  out  of  the  city 
■with  them   above   three  gowns,   and   to   take  victuals  with 

pannier  above  a  cubit  high.— Xorlh.   I'/utaicfi,  p.  7a. 
Next  one  upon  a  pair  of  panniers. 

Full  fraught  with  that,  which,  fnr;. 1  manners. 

Shall  here  be  nameless.  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

PA'NOPLY.  Gr.  UavutrKia ;  irav,  all,  and 
otfXw,  arms  or  armour. 

Armour,  covering  or  protecting  all,  the  whole, 
(body,)  entire  or  complete  armour,  or  protection. 

He  in  celestial  panop/ie  all  arm'd 

Of  radiant   liini,  v,  ,m  1;  divinely  wrought, 

Ascended.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 


i  at  Achilles' self ! 


Pupe.  Homer.  Iliad, 


And,  arm'd  hiins.  If  in  pa,un>l>j  complete 
Of  heav'nly  temper,  furnishes  with  arms 
Bright  as  his  own.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

PA'NS  Y.      Fr.  Pcnsee ;  Dut.  Pensee.      A  violet 
so  called  because  it  causes  thought  or  reflection; 
because  of  its  fanciful  appearance,  &c. 
The  pretie  pawnee, 
And  the  chevisaunce, 
Shall  match  with  a  fayre  flowre  delice. 

Spenser.  Shephcard's  Calender.  April. 

Flowers  were  the  couch, 

Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel. 

And  hyacinth,  earth'-s  freshest,  softest  lap. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  frcakt  with  jet. 

Id.  Lycidas. 

Of  kindred  race,  but  brighter  dies, 

On  that  fair  bank  a  pansy  grew, 

That  borrow'd  from  indulgent  skies 

A  velvet  shade  and  purple  hue. 

Langhorn.  The  Violet  and  the  Pansy,  Fab.  5. 

PANT,  v.      ~\        Fr.   Panteler,   which    Junius 
Pant,  n.  j  derives  from  the  Gr.  TlcvBeiv,  to 

Pa'nter.  y  mourn,  to  lament ;  and  Menace 

Pa'nting,  n.    j  from  the  Lat.  Palpitare. 
Pa'ntingly.  J       To  breathe,  to  blow,  quickly 
and    shortly;    and,    consequentially,    to    pursue 
eagerly,  to  desire  with  strong  emotion. 
I  feele  my  panting  heart  begins  to  rest. 

Gascoignc.   Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 
She  fell  to  ground  for  sorrowful!  regret, 
And  liv.ly  tire.ith  \v\  s,-Hl  breast  did  forsake; 
Yet  might  her  pitteous  hart  be  seen  to  pant  and  quake. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

This  said,  the  throtes  of  both  the  Iambs,  cut  with  his 

royall  knife, 
He  laid  them  panting  on  the  earth  (till  quite  depriv'd  of 

The  Steele  had  rob'd  them  of  their  strength. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iii. 
Thus  spake  this  woful  and  distressed  lord, 
As  yet  his  breath  fmind  passage  to  and  fro, 
"With  many  a  short  part  and  mam  ;i  in- ...ken  word. 

Drayton,  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  iii. 


PAN 

Kent.   Made  she  no  verbal  question? 
Gent.  Faith,  once,  or  twice,  she  heav'd  the  name  o 
father 
Pantinglg  forth,  as  if  it  press'd  her  heart. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  3 
Amidst  these  toils  succeeds  the  balmy  night ; 

Now  hissing  waters  the  qiiemht  guns  restore  ; 
And  watry  waves  \\  undraw  inn  from  the  fight, 
Lie  lull'd  and  panting  ou.  the  silent  shore. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
Swiftly  the  gentle  charmer  flies, 
And  In  the  tender  grief  soft  air  applies, 
Which,  warbling  mystic  sounds. 
Cements  the  bleeding  pnnter's  wounds. 

Congreve.  On  Mrs.  Arabella  Haul's  Singing. 
His  breath,  in  quick,  shui  I  panlings,  comes  and  goes. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 
With  ra.L.-iiig  swell  Mlernnf  ,■  /,„u/ings  rise; 


i  roll  , 


Universal  Beauty, 


Thick  and  pantim/fy 

The  breath  was  fetrh'd,  and  will)  huge  l.tli'iin-s  heav'd. 
The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  iii, 

PANTALOON.      It.  Pantahne-     Fr.  Panta- 
on.      See  the  quotations  from  Addison  and  Grey. 
The  sixt  age  shifts 

Into  the  le.ine  and  >.]ippcr"d  i-aula/oone. 
With  s|ieetaeles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side 
His  youthful  hose  well  sau'd.  a  world  too  wide, 
for  liis  shniuke  sh.uike,  and  his  hi;--c  manly  voice 
Turning  againe  toward  childish  trebble  pipes, 
And  whistles  in  his  sound. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  sc.  7. 
And  as  the  French  we  conquer'd  once 
Now  give  us  laws  for  pantaloons, 
The  length  of  breeches.  Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

ings  fastened  togeth 

Grey.  Note  on  Hudibras. 

Pantalone,  (in  Italian  Comedy)  is  generally  an  old  cully. 

Addison.  Italy.   Venice. 

PA'NTELER.  )      Fr.  Panetier,  paneterie ;    It. 
Pa'ntry.  )  Panaticrc,  panatcria. 

A  place  in  which  to  keep  bread  ;  (panis ;)  and 
now,  any  other  sort  of  victuals. 

The  person  who  has  the  care  of  the  bread. 
In  Sp.  Panadero  is  the  bread-maker,  or  baker. 


V.w\  I  will  presently  t,d;c  order  wilh  the  cook,  pantler,  and 
sutler,  for  my  wonted  allowance  to  the  poor. 

Brome.  The  Merry  Beggars,  Act  i. 
Scr.  Madam,  the  guests  are  come,  supper  seru'd  vp,  you 
■al'd,  my  young  lady  nskt  for,  the  mir.se  cuiVt  in  the  pun,- 
erij,  and  euery  thing  in  cxtremitie. 

Shakespeare.  Borneo  S>  Juliet,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

All  that  need  a  cool  and  fresh  temper,  as  cellars,  pantri/s, 
mtUiies,  granerics,  (would  be)  to  the  North. 

Reliquice  Wot  Ionian  a?,  p.  11. 

PA'NTER.  Fr.  Panthiere  or  panliere,  a  great 
iwoopnct,  or  drawing-net,  (Cotgrave.)  It.  Pan- 
era  ;     Gr.  TlavB-npov,  omnes  /eras  (wuvras  6-npa.s) 

To  catch  in  his  panters 

Tim-'.'  ct;i in. .slIs  anil  bachilers 

Love  will  nun'.'  other  biiilis  cnleho.— ("/m/oaT.  R.  of  the  R. 


d  Hi..-  net  host  scaped. 
Id.  Legend  of  Good  Women.  Pro]. 

SM.  "i       Worship  of  all  the  Gods; 


"HE ISM.  ^ 

PI'STIC.  S-l 

E'ON.  J   , 


PAP 

animal  so  eallcd,  q.d.  irav,  all,  and  6rip,  a  beast ;  be- 
cause the  colours  of  all  beasts  may  be  distinguished 
in  it.  Vossius  thinks  it  more  probable  that  the 
word  is  Eastern. 

The  leoparde,  or 
and  wittes  of  the  i 


Wylde  heastes  in 
The  spotted  panthe, 
The  pardale  swift. 


II  yilkCS  111'  would  eolllpcU  ; 

d  the  lushed  bore, 
Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b. : 


theyyeeld) 
beasts  have  each 
ing  to  their  kind 


1  tygres  are  in  a  manner  the  only  beasts 
ietyof  spotted  skins,  and  I'urres  which 
gnat,  leijiirst  and  couime 1 1, L.j hie  :  for  other 
e  a  proper  colour  ol'  tlieir  owne,  accord- 
llolland    I'luu,  ,  b.  nil.  r.  17. 


PA'NTOFLE.  )  Fr.PantouJle;  lt.Pantafola, 
Pa'nta-bi.e.  )  a  shoe  or  slipper.  Some  ety- 
mologists determine  upon  a  Greek  origin,  and 
devise  the  compound  Troj/TorpsAAos',  irac,  mime,  and 
</>eAAos,  suber,  a  cork,  or  from  rrarreiv,  calcare,  and 
oieAAos,  because  (says  skinner)  they  were  formerly 
made  of  cork,  on  account  of  its  lightness.  And 
see  M«Aage.  Wachter  contends  for  a  northern 
origin.  In  Swed.  and  Ger.  Toffel.  without  any 
prefixed  word,  has  the  same  application,  and  is 
derived  by  Wachter  from  the  Lat.  Tabula.  Schilter 
supposes  pan  to  be  bain,  (i.e.  bone,)  applied  to 
the  foot:  and  thus,  that  the  word  means  tabula 
pedis;  the  thing  itself  being  used  merely  for  the 
tread  of  the  foot.  With  the  addition  of  an  upper 
covering,  it'is  equivalent  to — 
A  slipper. 
It  was  there  as  free  to  shine  not  out-lie  without  all  punish- 


all  blame  whether  t 


of  London,  to  chose  withe 

Ascliain.    The  Srliolc  >nn../rr,  h.  i 


Comes  Master  Pametas  with  a  hedeinir  hill  in  his  hand 
chafing  and  sneaiiie;  by  the  pautahl.-  of  I'.illas,  and  such 
other  oaths  as  his  rustie.il  bravery  eould  imagine. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  h.  i. 
Amor,  Page.  If  you  cough,  Jaclce,  after  your  tobacco,  for 
a  punishineiil  you  shall  kisse  the  puiitojle. 

Anonymous.  The  Returne  frum  I'e!ito:,:,iis,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 


,  by  my  granda 


,  Actv 


PA'NTOMIME,  n.  )       Fr.Pantomime,-  h.Pan- 
Pa'ntomime,  adj.       )  tomimo  ,■    Sp.  Panto mimo  ; 

Lat.  Pantomimus  ;   Gr.  nafrop.Lij.os,  oiro  tou  navru. 

p.ip.eio-8ai,  because  they  mimicked,  or  imitated,  or 
pressed,    by  correspondent   action,  every  thing 

they  intended  to  represent. 

icon  writes  with  the  Latin  termination. 


There  he  certain  p.inloim 
Of  players  of  interludes,  so 
you  would  think  they  were 


ii,  lhat  will  represent  the  yoicea 
to  life,  as  if  you  see  them  not, 

lliose  players  themselves. 
icon.  Natxtrall  Historic,  s.  210. 


'  maintain,  d  their  repntalum  from 
the  sixth  century,  expressed,  witb- 
he  various  fables  of  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  antiquity:  and  the  perl'eetion  of  their  art  which 
s  onetimes  disarmed  the  ejavity  of  the  philosopher,  always 
excited  the  applause  and  wonder  of  the  people. 

Roman  Empire,  c.  31. 

amone-t  the  Romans  one  way  of 

Legation,  h.  vi.  Note  G. 


The  livste  plage  i<  fall,  n  vpon  all  vdolcs  and  false  go 
whiche  they  had  set  and  packed  together  in  one  temp 
pantheon,  that  is  to  say,  alt  goddes. —  Udat.  Reuetacion, 


lily  lueilitieatii 


t,  is  but  little  1: 
Walerl 

rsal  being;  ins 

:  el  the  en  ine 


Ilehhism,  are  scandalously 


nd.   Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  8! 
[iposcs  God  and  Nature  ot 


tvtne  substance.— Id.  lb.  p.  C3. 

PA'NTHER.       Fr.  Panthere ;      It.   Pantera  ,- 

Sp.  Pantera  ;   Lat.  Panthera  ;  Gr.navBnp.     Some 

under  the  idea  expressed   by   Pliny,   think   this  ; 

H13 


PAP. 

Pape'scen- 
Pa'pillari 
Pa'pillous 
Pa'ppose. 
Pa'ppv. 
q,,0 


Lat.  Pappa  or  papa,  pappare 
or  papare  ,■  Fr.  Pappin  .•  It. 
Pappa:  Sp.  Papa  ;  Ger.Papp  ; 
Dut.  Pappe  ;  Sw.  Papp.  (See 
Vossius,  Eti/mol.  in  voce,  and 
De  Viliis,  lib.  i.  c.  7.)  Papa, 
he,)  is  the  first  call  of  infants, 

ascribed  to  a  craving  for  food  ;  and  applied  to 

That  part  of  the  breast  (mam-ma)  from  which 

the  mother's  milk  is  drawn  ;  and  also  to  the  food 

prepared  in  lieu  of  the  mother's  milk. 

for  as  some  auncient  writers  do  suppose,  ofte  times  the 
elnlde  soilkelh  the  vice  ol  his  liouiiee,  wythc  Illjlkc  of  lief 
pappe. — Sir  T.  Etgot.  The  Govcrnovr,  b,  i.  c.  4. 


Hall.  Hcn.Yl. 


Aud  streight  deli 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 
lie  strooke  him  at  his  breastes  right  pappe. 
Quite  through  his  shoulder  bone. 

Chapman.  IFomer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 

Some ofthe cooling,  lactescent.  n.jpMreii/ plants,  as  cichory, 

lettuce,  dandelion,  are  found  effectual  !    *" 


;„n 


o, 


The  learned  Malpighi  with  great  probability  concludes, 
because  the  outward  covering  of  the  tongue  is  pi  rforated, 
under  which  lie  papillan/  parts,  that  in  these  the  taste 
lietn.— Derham.  Phijsico-Tlieology,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

The  papillous  inward  coat  of  the  intestines  is  extremely 
sensible,  and  when  the  acrimony  is  so  great  a 
solid  parts,  the  sensation  of  pain  is  int  ilerable 


■  . 


of  providence  and  design,  is  that  pippose  plumage 
growing  upon  the  tops  of  some  of  them  whereby  they  aie 
capable  of  being  wafted  with  the  wind,  and  by  that  means 
seattet'd  and  disseminated  far  and  wide. 

Kay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 
I  saw  his  head  swelled  in  several  places :  some  of  the 
swellings  were  big  and  pappy  abounding  with  extravasated 
serum. —  Vriseman.  Surgery,  b.  v.  c.  9. 

Its  tender  and  pappy  flesh  cannot  at  once  he  fitted  to  be 
nourished  by  solid  diet.— Id.  lb. 
Oh  folly  worthy  of  the  nurse's  lap, 
Give  it  the  breast,  or  stop  its  mouth  with  pap. 

Cowper.  Coni  '  lotion. 

Gr.  Ifanras;  Lat.  Papa;  Fr. 
Pape;  It.  and  Sp. Papa.  (See 
Pap.) 

A  repetition  of  a  first  sound 
pa,  pa,  breathed  softly  through 
the  lips  —  in  earliest  infancy; 
and  applied  to — 

The  male  parent ;  as  ma-ma, 
(qv.)  to  the  female.  Applied 
also  to— 

A  father  of  a  church,  sect, 
congregation,  &c.  The  father 
of  the  Christian  church.     The 


PAPA'. 
Pape. 

Pa'fable. 
Pa'pacv. 
Pa'pal. 


Papa'lin 

Papa'lity. 

Pa'paltv. 

Pa'pism. 

Pa'pist. 

Pa'pistic. 

Papi'stical 

Pa'pistry.     ., 
abba,  or  abbot.      See  Pope. 

Papaei/, — the  state  or  rank  of  papa  or  pope. 
Bishop  Hall  coins  for  his  purpose — papess ;  and 
Fuller  the  verbal  adjective— papized. 

This  Innocent,  whiche  was  decerned 


PAP 

Was  the  history  of  that  their  monstrous  papesse  of  our 
making  ?— Bp.  Bolt.  Honour  of  the  Maried  Ctergie,  s.  9. 
Ye  think  by  these  gaudy  glisterings  to  stir  up  the  ilevo- 

...     ...d     .         '    ■  ;        ■■ •    ■'■  ''■■        '■■■'■ 

the  heavenly  teaching..!  - 

of  papism.— Milton.  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  u.  c.  2. 

Protestants  cut  off  the  authority  from  all  papa' a  writers 
of  that  age.—  Fuller.  Holy  liar,  p.  Hid. 

Dr.  Lloyd  thinks  their  time  or  hurting  the  papal  chris- 
tians is  at  an  end;  they  [the  Turks]  may  in  I  ed    itill 
mischief  t..  the  Muscovites,  or  persecute  their  own  christian 
subjects,  but  they  can  do  no  hurt  to  the  papalins. 

Burnet.   Own  Time,  an.  1097. 

The  partial  papists  would  infer  from  hence 

Their  church,  in  last  resort,  should  judge  the  sense. 

Drydcn.  lUligio  Laiei. 

A  child  that  is  just  learning  to  speak,  calls  every  person 
who  comes  to  the  house  its  papa,  or  its  mania:  and  thus 
bestowes  upon  the  whole  species  those  names  which  it  had 
been  taught  to  apply  to  two  individuals. 

Smith.  Formalio 

The  progress  of  the  papal  policy,  long  actuated  by  the 
steady  counsels  ..I'  sncc."-..ivc  [...nulls,  took  deeper  root,  and 
was  at  length  in  some  place  with  difficulty,  in  others  never 
j  ct,  extirpated. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

Let  us  therefore  now  take  a  view  of  the  laws  in  force 
against  the  papists  :  who  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
persons  professing  popery ;  popish  recusants  convict ;  and 
-    /  ■'.   i ' .  c  i 

PAPELARD.  \       Fr.    Papelard,     papelardie, 
Pa'pelardy.      )  papelard;    perhaps   from    the 
Lat.  Pulpare,  to  touch  gently,   and  hence  —  to 
caress,  to  natter. 

A  flatterer,  dissembler,  hypocrite. 
The  papelarde,  that  him  yeeldeth  so, 
And  woll  to  worldly  ease  go, 
And  saith  that  he  the  world  hath  left, 
And  greedily  it  gripeth  eft, 
He  is  the  hound,  shame  is  to  saine, 
That  to  his  casting  goeth  againe. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  v.  7233. 
For  labour  might  me  neuer  please 


of  Languages. 


And  har.e  well  leuer,  soth  to  say- 
Before  the  people  patter  and  pray 
And  wry  me  in  my  foxery 
Under  a  cope  of  papelardy. 


Id.  lb.  v.  0797. 


Ilcnounced  and  resignet 

The  Tope  anone  upon  tl 

of  his  jiapall  auctoritee 

V  and)- 


the  decree, 
le  vp  from  one  degree  t 

..  rein  I:  •  vvrouehte  sue! 
Bale.  English  Votaries. 


At  whose  request  the  whole  consistorye  of  the  college  of 
Borne  sent  thither  Lawrence  Campeius  a  prest  Cardinal],  a 
in  in  of  "reat  v.  it  a."  e\i,,  pence.  I  at  more  learned  in  \e  papal 
law  then  in  deuinitie.— //  ill.  lien.  VIII.  an.  20. 

Yea,  if  all  thynges  muste  be  persolued,  that  bathe  bene 
pvmnvscd  in  ;..i;.,.a.o\  than  must  king  Joha; 
&  hurtful  vowe,  be  also  fulfilled  ' 

Bale.  Apologle,  p.  S3. 
Lvkcwyse  in  the  popistik  chirclie,  what  a  multitude  & 
varicte  is  there  of  laudable  in  sv  elite  ceremonis. 

Joye.  Eposieion  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 
Fyrst  it  mav  be  that  many  or  thys  oure  churclie  and  con- 
gregation, shall  traiu.il  into  some;...;....//™.'  countrey,  who 
..glit  greatly  nowe  to  be  in  a  readines  &  armed  to  batch 
Catuiae.  Fovre  Godlyi   k 
Lcte  all  men  marke  your  good  handelynge  of  S.  Agustyne 
here,   to  proue  by  hys  sayirrges  that  it   is   good  to  vowe 
papintru,  and  great  svnne  to  breake  a  vowe  ot  that  l.j  ride. 
Bale.  Apologie,  p.  79. 
i  redy  in  his  chambre  of  consys- 
e  of  papalyte. 

Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  100. 

By  the  death  of  the  other  two,  the  conclave  hath  leeeiverl 

little   alteration ;   though   Mondovio  were  papable    '— 

great  soggetto  in  the  lis 


thou  we  and 


t  of  the  foresters. 

Reliquia  Wotloniante,  p.  707. 
[They  are]  no  less  divided  in  their  profession 
the  papalim.—Sir  T.  Herbert.  Travels,  p.  320. 

They  feeling  the  ax  of  God's  reformation,  hewi 
old  and  hollow  trunk  of  papacy,  and  finding  the 
their  surest  friend,  and  sale  t.  IV  .-.'.  to  s.  olh  linn  up  in  las 
dream  of  a  fifth  monarchy,  and  withal  to  uphold  the  decre- 
pit papaltu.  haue  inuein.  .1  Ibis  super  politick  aphorism,  as 


Id.  The  Legend  of  Dido. 


PA'PER,  ».       "1        Gr.rk     . 

Pa'per,  v.  }  Fr.  Papier  j    It.  Papiro  ,-    S] 

Pa'pvrean,  adj.  J  Papel.  See  the  quotation 
from  Pliny  below,  and  in  v.  Parchment. 

To  paper, — to  cover  or  infold  in  paper ;  to  in- 
scribe on  paper. 

Whan  this  was  said,  with  paper  she  sat  doun, 

Ami  ill  this  manner  made  her  testament. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  Crcscide. 

Upon  a  thicke  palfry,  paper  white. 

With  saddle  redde,  embrouded  with 

( if  gold  the  barres,  vp  enbosed  high, 

Sate  Dido. 

For  all  the  tyme  betwene  hys  death  and  the  procl 
proclaimvng.   corrlde   skant   haue   suffyced   vuto  t 
wryting  Alone,  albeit  that  it  had  bene  in  paper  and  sciibeled 
furthe'in  haste  at  aduenture.— Hall.  Edw 
He  makes  vp  the  file 

Of  all  the  gentry  ;  for  the  most  part  such 

To  whom  as  great  a  charge,  as  little  honour 

He  meant  to  lay  vpon  ;  and  his  owne  letter 

The  honourable  board  of  councell  out, 

Must  letch  him  in  the  papers. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  fill.  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

Before  we  depart  out  of  .Egypt,  wee  must  not  forget  the 
plain  ..  ;;.  irus,  but  describe  the  nature  thereof  considering. 
that  ail  civiiilie  of  this  our  life,  the  memorial!  and  immoi- 
talitie  also  of  men  after  death,  c.nsistetli  especially  ill  paper 
which  is  made  thereof.  M.  Varro  writcth,  that  the  first 
invention  of  making  paper  was  devised  upon  the  c..n.;iiest 
of  .Egypt,  atchieved  >.y  Ah 
as  he  fouuded  the  cit" 
paper  was  first  tuade.- 

The  ;ir/per  reeds  by  the  brooks,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
brooks  .  .  .  shall  wither,  be  dried  away,  and  he  no  more. 

Isaiah,  xix.  7. 
And  from  whence, 

A  second  birth,  grows  the  papijrean  leaf, 

A  tablet  firm,  on  which  the  painter  bard 

Delineates  thought,  and  to  the  wond'ring  eye 

Embodies  vecal  air,  and  groups  the  sound. 

Dodsley.  Agriculture,  c.  3. 

There  are  several  different  sorts  of  paper  money,  but  the 
circulating  notes  of  banks  and  bankers  are  the  species  which 
is  best  known,  and  which  seems  best  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose.— Smith.    Wealth  of  Xalioil::,  b.  ii.  C.  2. 

In  a  small  chamber  was  my  office  done, 

Where  blinks  through  paper'd  panes,  the  setting 


PAR 

P AR,  n.  )       Fr.  Parile ;   It.  r'nrifrl ;    Sp.  Pari. 

Pa'ritv.  J  dad ;   Lat.  Pur,  parilas. 

Likeness  or  similarity ;  sameness ;  equality  or 
evenness. 

Thus  the  Foundation-principle  of  pcripateticism  runs  hot 
parallel  to  an  a  l.n.v.  lede  l  mailing:  and  their  agreement 
in  essential  characters  makes  rather  an  identity  then  a 
parity.—  (llaimll.  Vanlta  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  16. 

=  same  horrid  and  savage  courage  appears  in  his  [Sta- 
]  Capaneus.  Tvdeus,  Ilippomedon,  itc.  They  have  a 
paritii  of  chancier,  which  makes  them  seem  brothers  of 
one  family.— /'..;»■    Homer.   Iliad,   Fref. 

The  nature  of  merit  consists  properly  in  exchange :  and 
that  we  know  must  proceed  according  to  a  parity  of  worth 
on  both  sides,  commutation  being  most  properly  between 
things  equivalent.— South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

The  par  is  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  the  coin  of  one 

country,  containing  in  them  an  equal  quanrity  of  silver  to 

that   in  another  number  of  pieces  of  the  coin  of  another 

country:   e.a.   supposing  thirty-, i\  shillings  of  Holland  to 

just  as  much  silver  in  thorn  as  twenty  English  shill.r.cs. 

Locke.  Farther  Considerations  on  Money. 


PARABLE,  n.   \       Fr.  Parabole  ;     It.  Para- 
Pa'bablk,  v.  (bola;     Sp.  Parabola;     Lat. 

Parabo 'lical.       I  Parabola  ;      Gr.    nupu/3o.\i) 
Parabo 'i. IC.U.LY.  J  from   Trapa0a\\(iv,    to    est 
against  ;  to  place  or  bring  together  ;   to  confer  ; 
and  hence.  rrnpafJoAi),  a  parable, — 

A  collation  or  comparison  ;  and,  with  the  Evan- 
gelists, a  similitude  or  allegory. 

And  in  manye  suche  parablis  he  spak  to  hem  the  word, 
as  thei  myghten  here,  and  he  spak  not  to  hem  withoute  pa- 
rable, hut  he  exp.iwnede  to  hise  disciplis  alle  thrngis  bi 
himsilf.—  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  1. 


.  6261. 

The  holye  scripture  hath  her  figure  and  historye,  hermis- 
terye,  and  verity  v.. e  doctrine. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 


:  pr.rabolicall, 


Crable.  Parish  Register. 


For  nothing  can  he  m 
and  vnscusible,  then  to  saie,  Src. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1235.  Gucci?  Mary,  an.  1554. 

And  of  matrimonial  love,  no  doubt  but  that  was  chiefly 

-       ■'    •     s     I    hi      - ■'    '    .1. 

Milton.  The  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  6. 
At  which  expression  (Luke  Kil  37.)  you  will  the  less  ad- 
mire, if  you  consider,  that  besides  that  it  is  parabolical,  and 
probably  hyperbolical,  and  therefore  not  to  be  taken  in  a 
strict  sense.— itoj/fe.    li'orks,  vol.i.  p.  287. 

Which  words,  (Cant,  viii.)  notwithstanding  paraliolicalla 
intended,  admit  in.  literal  inlcrcnee,  and  are  of  little  force 
iu  our  translation.  I  raised  thee  under  an  apple-tree,  &c. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  1. 

The  psalm,  being  in  itself  a  plain  narrative  of  facts,  can 
contain  nothing  parabolical  or  enigmatical  in  it. 

Home.  On  Psalm  78. 

PA'RABLE.       Fr.  Parable;    Lat.  Paralilis; 
from  parare,  to  procure. 
That  may  be  procured. 

But  surely  they  were  not  well-wishers  unto  parable  phy- 
sick,  or  remedies  easily  acquired,  who  derived  medicines 
from  the  phoenix.— Brotcn.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

s  of  chymical  reme- 
ics  may  suffice. 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 

PATvACLETE.  Lat.  of  the  Lower  Ages, 
Pi'i'aclrliis ,-  Gr.  ITcmarvATJTOS,  from  Trapu-naAeiv, 
advocare.     Sec  the  quotation  from  Sharp. 

Braggynge  Winchester,  the  Pope's  paraclete  in  England* 
that  is  maister  of  the  Stewes  at  London,  and  suche  other 
dyrty  donghylles. — Bale.  Image,  pt.  iii. 

i.  I  begin  with  the  notion  or  signification  of  the  term  pa- 
raclete, which  is  here  and  in  other  places  used  by  St.  John 
to  express  the  office  of  the  Ilolv  Ghost,  and  which  accord- 
ingly hath  ever  since  been  by  the  church  in  a  maimer  ap- 
propriated to  him.  Thus  in  the  Tc  Deum,  also  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  paraclete :  for  that  is  the  word  in  the  original. 

Sharp,  vol.  v.  Disc.  2. 

PArvA'DE,  n.  >       Wachter   says,   "  The   Fr. 

Para'de,  v.  $  Parade  seems  to  be  from  the 
Ger.  Berd-en,  ornare  ;  though  it  possibly  may  be 
from  the  Lat.  Paratura."  (And  see  Menage.) 
Parade  is  prepared,  (sc.)  for  show,  exhibition, 
ostentation,  display.      And  hence  applied  to— 

A  show,  exhibition,  ostentation,  or  display; 


i,u 


PAR 

A  place  where  exhibition  or  display  may  be 
made  ;  to  the — 

Position  or  attitude,  state  or  condition,  of  those 
so  prepared,  for  show,  ostentation,  &c. 

And  from  their  ivorie  port  the  cherubim 
,  Forth  issuing  at  th'  accustom'd  hour  stood  arm'd 

To  their  night  watches  in  warlike  parade. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

He  [the  Tutor]  should  accustom  him  to  make,  as  much  as 
is  possible,  a  true  judgment  of  men,  by  those  marks,  which 
serve  best  to  shew  what  they  are,  and  give  a  prospect  into 
their  inside  which  often  shews  itself  in  Utile  things,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  not  in  par,/,/,',  and  upnii  Iheir  guard. 
Locke.  On  Education,  s.  til. 

Then  all  for  parking  and  parading, 

Coquetting,  dancing,  masquerading. 

Brooke.  Fables.  Lone  $  Vanity. 

Great  adepts  in  the  fighting  trade, 

"Who  serve  their  time  on  the  parade. 

Churchill.  The  Ghost,  b.  ii. 


PA'RADIGM.  ^  Gr. 
Pakadioma'tical.  >  irapaaeu, 
Paradi'gmatize,  v.  J  hibit,  n 


Smart,  Fab.  S. 

Gr.  napctSay/jia,    from 
[  show  or  ex- 

nearly  or  near  to, 
(sc.)  as  a  thing  to  be  imitated. 
A  pattern,  example,  model. 
Those  ideas   in  the  divine  understanding,  being  look'd 

upon  hv  these  iihile-nphers,  as  the  porm  Poms  and  patterns 
of  all  thine  s.—  fn.lir  •rlk.   Int.-'Lclual  System,  p.  3SS. 


the  intellect  of  God.— More. 


VThen  these  controversies  now  depending  are  at  end, 
there  is  no  one  question  concerning  any  line  in  those  books 
so  pnrailiyii>oli:x;i  hy  ynu,  or  in  any  piece  of  divinity  wherein 
I  understand  ought,  lint  von  or  anv  man  shall  for  the  least 
asking  have  the  full  sense  at— Hammond.  H'o;7.\«,vol.i.  p.197. 

PARADISE,   "j       Gr.  napaSetaos :    Lat.  Pa- 

Paradisi'acai..    yradiswt;     Fr.    Paradis  :     It. 

Paradi'sic.  J  Paradise,,-  Sp.  Paragso.  The 
word  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  an  enclosure 
for  wild  beasts;  but  by  the  Persians  (Xcnophon, 
Mem.  lib.  v. )  to  gardens,  in  which  were  put  every 
good  and  beautiful  production  of  the  earth.  In 
Christian  Theology,  to — . 

The  gardens  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were 
placed  ;  more  generally  to — 

A  place,  a  state  or  condition  of  excessive  hap- 
piness. 

Of  marble  is  the  stone  &  putreeid  ther  he  lies, 

The  soule  to  God  is  gone,  to  the  ioye  of  paradis,  amen. 

R.Brunnc,V.:,i\. 


BiMc,  lMl.  lb. 
So  on  be  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes, 
Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champain  head 

Of  a  steep  wilderness.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

The  narration  that  follows  shall  instruct  you  and  fore- 
warn you  of  those  evil  courses  whereby  man  looses  that 
measure  of  p.rrn  dimarol  happinesse  (in  1  .states  iiim  in,  even 
while  he  is  in  this  world. 

More.  Defence  of  the  Moral  Cabbala,  C.  2.  s.  8. 

But  particularh  hi  describe  and  point  at 
residence,  can  be  done  only  by  those  that  li 
regions  of  lightsom  glory." 

Glamill.  Pre-exislence  of  Souls,  c.  14. 

How  was  this  executed !  he  did  eat,  but  in  the  day  be  did 
eat,  he  did  not  actually  die,  but  was  turned  out  of  Paradise 
from  the  tree  of  life,  and  shut  out  fur  ever  from  it,  lest  he 
should  take  thereof  and  live  for  ever. 

Locke.   The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity. 

Yet  ah  !  why  should  they  know  their  fate  1 

And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies. 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 

Gray.  Ode  on  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton  Cotleye. 
Hence  we  inherit  such  a  life  as  this, 
Dead  of  itself  to  paradisic  bliss. 

Broome.  On  the  Ground  of  True  and  False  Religion. 


Trite  life  departing  left 

And  spiritless,  in  hodv, 
l>ead  tn  his  piiiudir.icW 

Prom  sin  began  his  mm 


Id.  Abstract  of  a  Sermon. 


PAR 

PA'RADOX.  "|       Fr.  Paradoxe,  It.  Pa- 

Parado'xal.  I  radosso ,-    Sp.  Paraduxo  ,■ 

Parado'xical.  I   Lat.  Parado.rum  ;  Gr.TIa- 

Parado'xically.       fpaSu^uv;      irapu,    against, 

Parado'xicalness.       and  8o£a,  opinion. 

Paradoxo'logy.       J       Any  thing — a  thought, 

an  opinion — differing  from,   or  contrary  to,  the 

common  opinions ;    an  extraordinary,  a  singular 

thought  or  proposition. 

Wherein  first  may  he  ioyned  this  issue,  that  this  mon- 
strous pin  ailoxo  of  triiiisiihstaiitbithin  was  neuer  induced  or 
receiued  publiekelv  in  the  rhurche,  before  the  time  of  the 
Lateraue  Oounci  11,  vnder  Pope  Innoeentius  the  a",  an.  lL'lfh 
or  at  the  n,n.t  b>-l'<.re  v"  time  of  l.anl'raneus,  the  Italian 
Archbishop  of  Cant.  1070. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1038.  Hen.  VIII. 
To  answer  this  question  distinctly,  and  dissipate  these 
grosse  erroneous  paradoxes;  we  must  distinguish. 

Prynne.   Treachery  A-  Loyally,  pt.  iii.  p.  115. 
The  assertion.  I  confess,  cannot  but  seem  paradoxical  at 
first  sight,  even  to  the  ingenious  and  judicious. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Pref.  p.  3. 

Froom,  after  our  old  mother  language,  signifies  fair,  as 
that  paradoxal  Itreanus  in  exposition  of  the  Egyptian  I'y- 
ratnis  in  Ileruiletus,  would  by  notation  teach  us. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  3.  Seldcn.  Illustrations. 

How  worthy  are  they  to  smart,  that  marre  the  harmony 
of  our  peace,  bv  the  diseonh  us  i.irs  nf  their  new  paradoxoll 
conceits.—  Bp.  Hall.  The  Peace  Maker,  s.  21. 

If  their  vanity  of  appearing  singular  puts  them  upon  ad- 
vancing paradoxes,  and  proving  them  as  paradoxically,  they 
are  usually  lattght  at. — Collier.  On  Pride. 

I  will  (saith  he)  declare  mine  own  opinion  first  concerning 
these  thii-es,  confirming  it  with  probabilities,  as  much  as 
possible  I  can,  aiding  and  assisting  the  truth  and  paradox!- 
calness  thereof.— Ctutworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  219. 

Whoever  shall  indifferently  perpend  the  exceeding  diffi- 
culty, which  either  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  or  unavoid- 
able pmruiioxiiliojy,  must  put  upon  tile  attempt,  will  easily 
discern  a  work  of  this  nature  is  not  to  be  performed  on  one 
legg. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  To  the  Reader. 


t  of  the  world  reject  them  all,  as  absolute  para- 
,  and  contrary  to  reason,  and  we  ourselves  confess  them 
r  above  reason. — South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  8. 


1  great  ] 


The  mind  begins  to  boggl 
things  paradoxical  and  incomprehensible. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ix.  Ser.  3. 

Cicero  ludicrously  describes  Cato  as  endeavouring  to  act 
in  the  commonwealth  upon  the  school  piiradoxrs,  which 
exercised  tlie  wits  of  [lie  junior  students  in  the  stuh  k  philo- 
sophy.— Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

It  is  an  observation  which  1  think  Ism-rates  makes  in  one 
of  his  orations  against  the  sophists,  that  it  is  far  more  easy 
to  maintain  a  wrong  cause,  and  to  support  paradoxical 
opinions  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  common  auditory,  than  to 
establish  a  doubtful  truth  by  sol  id  and  conclusive  arguments. 
"  "alural  Society,  Pref. 


PA'RAGE.  Fr.  Parage;  equality  of  birth  or 
in  blood,  and  hence — 

Birth,  parentage.     See  Disparage. 

But  fame,  whiche  goeth  euery  weye 

To  sondry  reignes  all  aboute, 

The  great  beautee  telleth  oute 

Of  such  a  mynde  of  hie  parage. — Gorcer.  Con.  A.  h.  viii. 

Then  al  the  other  answered  and  sayd,  we  wyl  do  thus; — 
We  byleue  you,  for  ye  are  a  ma  in  this  townc  ofgrete  parage, 
and  may  do  moche.—  Berucrs.  Froissarl.  iron,  vol.  ii.  c.  52. 

PARAGO'GICAL.  Gr.  napayay-n,  trapa,  and 
070177),  a  drawing,  from  ory-etp,  to  lead  or  draw. 

A  figure  in  Grammar,  when  a  word  is  drawn 
out,  produced,  or  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  a 
syllable. 

They  urged  you  with  a  decree  of  the  sage  and  severe 
judges  of  Athens,  and  you  may  cite  them  In  appear  for  cer- 
tain paiiigoi/i.oil  contempts,  before  a  capacious  pedantry  nf 
hot-liver'il  grammarians. 

Milton.  Animad.  on  the  Remonsl.  Defence. 

PA'RAGON,  11.  )       Fr.  Paragon,  paragonner ; 

Pa'ragon,  v.  (  It.Pariiiinin;  jiiirni/onin'i:;  Sp. 
Parangon,  parangonar ;  perhaps  from  the  Gr. 
Tlapayoii/,  pricteriens,  transiens,  from  irapayeiv,  to 
go  by  or  beyond,  to  surpass. 

That  which,  any  one  who,  surpasses,  exceeds, 
excels ;  also,  one  who  strives  to  surpass,  a  rival, 
competitor;  also,  rivalry,  competition,  trial  for 
superiority. 

Thys    prince    was    almost   the    Arahicall   phenix,   and 

em.nie.st  his  pn-decessnrs  a  very  paragon. 

Hall.  Hen,  V.  an.l. 
1415 


PAR 

Cassio.  Most  fortunately  :  he  hath  atchieu'd  a  maid, 
That  paragons  description,  and  wilde  fame. 

Shakespeare.  Ol/iello,  Act  ii.  sc.  '. 
Pandemonium,  citie  and  proud  seate 
Of  Lucifer,  so  by  allusion  call'd, 
Of  that  bright  Starr  to  Satan  paragon'd. 

Milton.  Paradhe  Lost,  b.  : 
For  hardie  thing  it  is,  to  weene  by  might 

That  man  to  hard  conditions  to  bind; 
Or  ever  hope  to  match  in  equail  fight 


Faerie  Qucenc, 


•ight. 


,  iii 


;  the  favour  i 

PARAGRAPH,? 


The  mo] 

PA'RAGRAM.      \       Gr.  Tlupaypa-a-ua,  some- 

Paragramma'tist.  J  thing  more  than,  different 
from,  what  is  written ;  a  change  of  what  is  written ; 
(sc.)  by  which  some  witticism  was  effected. 

I  remember  a  country  school-master  of  my  acquaintance 
told  me  once,  that  he  had  been  in  company  with  a  gentleman 
whom  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  greatest  paragntinmalist 
among  the  moderns.— Spectator,  No.  Gl. 

And  unless  it  be  some  smart  pun,  or  elegant  hyperbole, 
some  striking  paragnnn.  m'  smne  :nvli  and  unexpected  turn  ; 

as  described  in  my  diahie/uc  mi  oratory,  I  desire  you  would 
ehemently  to  swear,  that  mine  you 
Metmoth. Cicero,  b.  iv.  Let.  IS. 

i.  \  Fr.  Paragraphs ;  It. 
j  Paragrafo;  Sp.  Para- 
(/raja,  purajb ;  Gr.  Tlapaypa.<p-n,  from  vapa-ypa(p€iyy 
"to  write  near  or  against  ;   and  applied  to — 

A  mark  or  notation  written  in  the  margin  fo 
point  out  a  division  in  the  continuity  of  the 
writing.     Now  applied  to — 

A  section  or  division  in  such  continuity. 
I  call  that  by  bookes  and  chapters,  which  the  Greeke  book 
divideth  by  chapters  and  paragraphes. 

Roger  Ascliam.  Toxophilus,  b.  L 
This  lar^e  paragraph  of  Plotinns  is  not  without   some 
small  truth  in  ii,  il  n.-hth  limited  and  understood. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  Monsieur  the  Prince,  and  superin- 
tendents deliver  them  to  the  giefher,  or  clerk,  by  whom 
they  are  to  be  allowed,  that  is  parmirnphed,  in  parchment. 
Evelyn.  State  of  France. 
and  paragre.jh 

PA'RAILLED,  i.  e.  apparelled  ;— Paraille  ; 
apparel. 

And  parailed  hym  lyke  here  prentys,  the  puple  to  sterven. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  35. 
In  the  parail  of  a  pilgrim.  Id.  p.  208. 

Thise  wormes,  ne  thise  mothes,  ne  thise  mites 
Upon  my  paraille  fret  hem  never  a  del, 
And  wost  thou  why  >  I'm-  they  were  used  wel. 

Chaucer.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6143. 
PA'RALLAX.  >     Vr.Paralhxe;  It.Paralasse,- 
Parallactic.     )  Sp.    Paralaxe ;     Gr.    TlapaX- 
Aa£iy,   differentia,  from  irapuWurTav,  to  differ,  to 
vary.     For  the  astronomical  application,  see  the 
quotation  from  Ferguson. 
And  undeceived  with  the  paralax 
Of  a  mistaken  eye  of  passion,  know" 
By  these  mask'd  uu  (sides  what  the  inward  lacks. 

Daniel.  Musophitun, 
And  those  learned  mathematicians,  by  admitting  of  pa- 
rallax and  reflexions,  deceived  themselves  and  posterity. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  14.  Svlden.  I/litsl/ult'vtts. 
Thomas  Digrey  and  John  Dey.  gentlemen  and  mathema- 
ticians, amongst  us,   have  learnedly  proved  by  parallactic 
dnctrine,  that  it  [a  new  stnr  m  Cassiopeia]  was  in  the  celes> 
tiall,  not  in  the  elementary  region. 

Holland.  Camden.  Elizabeth,  an.  1572. 
411.  The  parallax  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  any  planet,  is  the 
distance  between  its  true  and  apparent  place  in  the  heaven 
—the  true  place  of  any  celestial  .ihject,  referred  to  the  starry 
heaven,  is  that  in  which  it  would  appear  if  seen  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth;  the  apparent  place  is  that  in  which  it 
appears  as  seen  from  the  earth's  surface. 

Ferguson.  Astronomy,  vo..  ii.  c.  23, 
I  cannot  analyse  the  air,  nor  catch 
The  parallax  nf  yonder  liilti'nous  point, 
That  seems  halt  quench'd  i:i  the  immense  abyss. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 
P  A' R  ALL  EL,  adj.  \  Fr.  Parattele ;  It.  Pa- 
Pa'rallel,  n.  rahllo;  Sp.Paralch;  Lat. 

Parallel,  i\  I  ParaUehs ,-     Gr.   Uapa\~ 

Pa'rallelable.  VAijAos,  irapa  aAATjAow,  hy 

Pa'ralleless.  I  or  by  the  side  of  each 

Parallelism.  other.      Applied  to — 

Pa'rallely.  )  Lines  preserving  through 


PAR 

their  whole  extent  an  equal  di- 


from  each 


cit'ic 


to- 


Any  thing  taking  or  pursuing  the  same  course 
■with  another ;  having  the  same  or  a  similar  ten- 
dency or  direction,  appearance  or  quality,  a  like- 
ness or  resemblance;  comparison  of  like  or  similar 
qualities. 

The  astronomers  consent  tint  the  sunne  descending  from 
our  vpiur  hemisphere  at  the  IS  paralie!  vnd-.-r  the  horizon 
mala-iii  an  cod  u!  tv,  ili.'lit,  -o  that  at  length  the  darke  night 
in'-ui-th  an  111.. '.t  allerward  in  the  morning  Hie  sun  approach- 
in  j  a:  ine  within  as  many  parallels,  doth  driue  away  the 
nighthy  accesse  of  the  twilight.  These  revolutions  there- 
fore that  are  parallel  to  the  equinoctiall  are  also  parallel  to 
the  horizon.— Hacklnyt.  J'.,yoge:,  vol.  iii.  p.  5G. 

Sound  paralleleth  in  many  other  things  with  the  sight, 
and  radiation  of  things  invisible.— Bacon.  Xat.  Hut.  \  125. 

Which  with  other  attributed  miracles  (after  the  fashion  of 
that  credulous  age)  caused  him  to  be  almost  paralleled  in 
mnnkMi  zeal  with  that  liolv  J..hn  which,  unborn,  sprang  at 
presence  of  the  incarnate  author  of  our  redemption. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  5.  Seidell.  Illustration. 

Maintaining  still  an  equal  parallel. 

Just  with  tit'  occasions  of  humanity, 

Making  her  judgment  ever  liable 

To  the  respect  of  peace  and  amity. 

Daniel.   To  Sir  T.  Egcrlon. 

Tis  easie  to  draw  a  parallelism  between  that  ancient,  and 
this  more  modern  nothing;  and  in  all  things  to  make  good 
ils  resemblance  to  that  eommentitious  inanity. 

Glanvil.   Vaniltj  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  15. 

And  [symmetry]  in  plants  consists  in  their  leaves  and 
branches  parallelg  answering  one  another,  as  also  the 
several  parts  of  the  same  leaf. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  App.  c.  11. 

Our  duty  is  seconded  with  such  an  advantage,  as  is  not 
paralletat.le  in  all  the  world  beside— it,-).  Hall.  item,  p  277. 
Tell  me.  gentle  boy, 

Is  she  not  parallel,-:,.'     Is  not  her  breath 

Sweet  as  Arabian  win. Is  when  fruits  are  ripe? 

Beaum.  %  Tlelch.  Plula.ler,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

ITow  ought  we  to  lie  affected  with  love  and  thankfulness, 
at  such  a  neverto  he  parallel.. I  instanee  ot"  riort's  kimlne>s 
to  us,  that  he  should  so  love  us,  as  to  send  his  only  begotten 
son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through 


.  Ser. 


Yet  shall  this  graeeful]  line  forget  to  please, 
If  border'd  close  by  sidelong  parallels. 
Nor  duly  mixt  with  the.se  opposing  curves 
That  give  the  charm  of  contrast. 

Mason.   The  English  Oardei 


Again,  parallel,  rail 
order  of  words,  have  been  tried  out  between  ttie  gospel  of 
Matthew  and  of  Luke.— Paleg.  Evidence!,  Prop.  1.  c.  S. 

PA'RALOGY.  }      Ft.  Paralogisme;     K.   and 
Pa'ralogism.      )  Sp.  Parabgismo ;    Gr.  riapa- 

70710-1105,  trapa,  against,  and  0.070s,  reason.      In  Fr. 
Paru'liiiiizi-r  is  (0  reason  against  reason.  (  Cot  grave.) 
An  inference  or  induction  against  or  contrary 
to  reason. 

What  hath  been  every  where  opinioncd  by  all  men,  and 
in  all  times,  is  mure  than  paiaduxieal  tu  dispute,  ami  si.  that 
Methuselah  was  the  longest  liver  of  all  the  posterity  of 
Adam,  we  quietly  beleeve  ;  hut  that  he  must  needs  be  so,  is 
perhaps  below  paralogg  to  deny. 

Brown,   Vulgar  Errours,  h.  vii.  c.  3. 

The  world  is  apt  to  make  an  ill  use  of  multitude :  on  the 
one  side,  areuing  the  better  part  by  the  greater  -.  011  the  other 
Bide  arguing  mi  chief  tolerable  heeau  e  it  is  abet te. I  by  ntany. 
The  former  of  these  is  the  paralogism  of  fond  Romanists; 
the  other,  of  time-serving  politicians. 

Bp.  Hall    Ser.  Pliilippiam,  iii.  15,  19. 

See  Palsy.    Fr.P.tra'v- 
tique ;    It.  and  Sp.  Parali- 
'  tico;  I. at.  Paralyticus:  ( Sr. 
napaXuriKos,  from  irapaKv- 
tris,  (nervorum  resolution)  irupaXveiv,  resolvere. 
To  relax,  to  unbrace,  to  unnerve ;  to  destroy 


To  paralyse 

Insomuch  as  tin  y  properly  rcsemhh  .1  the  bodies  paralytic!: 
and  loosed  of  their  limbs  and  members,  as  those  which 
through  the  pah)  have  lost  ail  their  sens,-  and  feeling. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  197. 
Nought  shall  it  profit  that  the  charming  fair 
Angelic,  softest  work  of  Heaven,  draws  near 
To  the  cold  shaking  paralytic  hand, 
'Senseless  or  beauty's  touch  or  love's  command. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  iii. 


PA'RALYSE,  1..  ^ 
Paiiai.v'tk'K,  adj.   I  ' 
Paraly'tick,  n.       i  t 
Paraly'tical.        )  1 


PAR 

Which  is,  doubtless,  the  case  with  parahjli  '-.   who'e 

reduced  tu  the  same  state  as  if  cut  or  bound. 

Dcrham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  8.  Note  5. 

PA'R  AMOUNT,  ailj.\     Paramount  (savs  Min- 
Pa'ramocnt,  n.  )  shew)  commeth  of  these 

two  French  words,  par,  that  is,  per,  and  matter, 
ascendere,  to  mount  or  get  up. 

Raised  or  risen  to  the  supreme  rank  or  station, 
power  or  authority  ;  superior,  eminent.  See 
Paravail,  and  the  quotation  from  Hooker. 

[Here  we  have  a  full  resolution  of  this  great  councell]  that 
the  kingdome  in  parliament  assembled,  is  above  the  king, 
as  a  generull  councell  is  paramount  the  pope. 

Prynne.  Treachery  $  Disloyalty,  pt.  L  p.  'I . 
The  answer  being,  that  he  [the  Emperor]  was  but  a  man 
next  under  God,  above  any  other  particular  officer  in  tin 
Roman  state,  is  no  proofs-  at  all  that  he  was  paramount  the 
whole  senate, in. 1  1.  ,\  ie  coll.-ctivclj  considered,  or  of  greater 
soveiaigne  power  then  they,  —  /./.   //..  pt.  iii.  p.  112. 

Forth 

In  order  came  the  grand  infernal  peers, 
mighty  pan 


instead  of  all  other  . 


Par.  Lost,  t 


Thus  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  is  supposed  t..  I..-  hidden. 
lediatelym-  immediately,  of  the  king,  who  is  si  1  led  the  lord 
araoinuul,  or  al.oee  all. — Btoel.slooe.   Cjmjaenl.  h.  ii.  c.  5. 


PA'RAMOUIi.  Tyrwhitt,  on  v.  1157,  (quoted 
below,)  says,—"  i.  e.  u'ith  love  I  loved,  this  is  a 
genuine  old  expression."  (He  refers  to  authori- 
ties.) So  in  v.  2114, — "  That  loveth  par  amour. 
Hence  puruinour,  or  paramours,  in  one  word,  was 
used  vulgarly  to  signify — \ove  ;  and,  as  in  v.  6036, 
a  mistress."  And  by  subsequent  writers,  a  lover 
of  either  sex. 


My  fotirthe  liusbonde  was  a  revellour, 
This  is  tu  savn,  he  had  a  paraoooir. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathei 

AkynnesmaofSigel 


Prologue, 


ikvngeentendynee  toreuenee 
kynnesma.  awaytid  ye  tyme,  &  beset 
ye    house,"  where    Keitulph    ,V   his    puramoure  was,  sinally 
acciipanyed. — Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  151. 
And  in  the  midst  thereof  upon  the  floure 

A  lovely  bevy  affaire  ladies  sate, 
Courted  of  many  a  iolly  paramoure. 

The  which  tin  1.1  iliil  in  moilesl  wise  amate, 
And< 

Rural  groves  where  heretofore 
Each  muse,  each  grace,  beneath  the  shade 
Of  myrtle  bow'rs,  in  secret!  play'd 
With  an  Idalian  paramour. 

Cooper.   The  Apology  of  Aristippus,  Epist.  3. 

PA'RANYMPH.     Fr.  Pardm/mphe ;   Sp.  Pa- 

ramni'l'hi'  ,-  Lat.  Puraiiyinphus  ;  Gr.  riaparniripov, 
(trapa,  near  to,  wiadnj,  the  bride,)  one  who  is  near 
to,  attends  upon  the  bride. 

An  overseer,  or  assistant  in  the  oversight,  or 
ordering  of  bridal  businesses,  ( Cotgrave. ) 

A  bride's-man ;  generally,  an  attendant,  asso- 
ciate, assistant,  or  encourager. 

But  it  is  the  basest  of  all  when  lust  is  the  paranymph  and 
solicites  the  suit,  ami  makes  the  contract,  and  joyns  the 
hands.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  15. 


now    111   roimnnil    tl-i-. 


Boyle.   Works,  vol. 


To  him  Cleanlier,  with  devout  regret 

tier  Medtin,  honour'd  paranymph  and  guest, 

His  head  inclining.— L/oeei ~   The  Athciolid,  b  XXX. 

PA'RAPEGM.  Gr.  ntyairwa,  any  thing 
affixed  or  fixed  against,  from  Trapa7n,-y>>wai.  to  fix 
against,  (trapa.,  and  mryvvvai,  to  fix. )    Applied  to — 

A  tablet  of  laws.  Sc.  of/im/loa  column  or  pillar; 
a  tablet  so  affixed  of  astronomical  phenomena,  or 
for  other  purposes. 

For  our  fore  fathers,  saith  he,  observing  the  course  of  the 
sun.  and  making  ceitaiu  imitations  to  happen  in  his  pro- 
gress, through  parlh  iil.tr  parts  of  the  zodiaek.  they  registted 
and  set  them  down  in  their  parapegmes,  or  astroiiumie.il 
canons. — Brown.  Vulgat  Errours,  b.  iv.  c,  13. 

PA'RAPET.     Fr.  Parapet;  lt.Parapetto;  Pp. 
Parapeto  ;    It.  Petto  ,-    Lat.  Pectus;    the  breast. 
And  thus  Parapet  was  originally  applied  to — 
MIS 


PAR 

A  wall  raised  to  the  height  of  the  breast,  1 
breast  high;  a  low  wall,  (generally  placed  on< 


PARAPHERNA'LIA.  Fr.  Paraphernal;  It. 
Parapherna  ,-  Sp.  Parafrena  ;  Gr.  Tlaparptpva ; 
irapa,  and  rf>epi<n,  dowry,  brought  by  the  wife,  from 
<pep-ctv,  to  bring.  "  What  other  things  wives 
brought  to  their  husbands  above  their  portions 
were  called  napadxova,"  (Potter,  b.  iv.  c.  11.)  And 
see  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 

In  one  particular  instance  the  wife  may  acquire  a  prope»ty 
in  some  of  her  husband's  goods  :  which  shall  remain  to  her 
after  his  death,  and  not  go  to  his  executors.  These  are  called 
her  paraphernalia  :  which  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  civil 
law:  it  is  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  signifying  orcr 
and  aboee  her  dower. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.ii.  c.  '-9. 

PARAPHRASE,  n.  \       Fr.  Paraphrase  ;   It. 
Paraphrase,!'.  I  Parafrasi ;    Sp.  Para- 

Parapiira'sian.  I  phrasis :      Lat.    Para- 

Pa'rapiirast.  >phrasis;   Gr.  Uapatypa- 

Pakaphra'stic.  I  trts  ;  irapaippa^-eiv,  loqut 

Paraphra'stical.  I  juxta,  i.e.  to  speak  near 

Paraphra'sticali.y.  J  to  or  nearly  according 
to  (sc. )  what  another  has  said.      And  thus — 

An  exposition  that  holds  the  sense,  but  changes 
the  words  of  the  thing  expounded,  (Cotgrave.) 
Distinguished  from  metaphrase.  See  the  quotation 
from  Dryden. 

Thou  hast  here,  good  christian  reader,  the  paraphrase  of 
Erasmus  vpr.n  the  pt. spell,  that  is  to  say,  a  trtasour,  ami  in 
luanier  a  full  library  of  all  good  diuinitie  bookes. 

Udal,  Pref.  to  the  Reader. 
Yet  will  1  not  fly  from  my  first  saiyng,  but  pr.»ue  it  ne- 
cessary   {as    Die    lopicall    pnraphmsiari    and    pliiln.  "j  ),u ;.U 
interpreters  do.)—  Hall.  Hen.  V.  an.  2. 

(Nut  il'.uMinp)  y'  tliis  my  i'inl<'  ir.'-la-i.".  i-  !  .th  aci*<<nlyr<j 
to  y«  texte  in  euerye  sentence  agreeably  to  the  paraphnutm 
myndu'  and  playnlye  Englished  to  the  vmlcrstatidynij  <>f  the 
most  vnlearned  Englyshe  men.—  Udal.    Ptol.  to  Ephei-iom. 


Id.   To  Queue  Kttftntit. 
Therefore  in  his  commentary  on  the  118,  alias  the  119 
Psnlmr,  v.  87.    (Tunic  away  mine  eyes  from  beholding  va- 
nity,) In-  pnraphrnscth  thus. 

Prijune.  Histrio-Maslix,  pt.  i.  Act  \i.  sc.  3. 
Where  easie,   natural,   and  agreeable   supplements  will 
clear  the  sense  [of  scripture.]  I  conceive  it  is  very  warrant- 
able  to  suppose  some  sueh  supplies,  and  for  a  paraphrast 
ju.iit-iou-lv  to  interweave  them. 

More.  Defcrtt  e  of  the  Moral  Cabbala,  c.  3. 
In  some  few  places   (especially  in  my  fu-t  edition,  being 
done  so  long  sinee,  ami  follow  im;  t(ie  tt  mmi  tract)  I  may  be 
something  paraphruolicall  and  faulty. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  Pref. 
Every  language  hath  certain  idioms,  proverbs,  peculiar 
expressions  of  its  own.  which  are  not  uiuiible  in  any  other, 
but  paraphrastiatlhj.~H.ac.lt,  b.  iii.  Let.  21. 


The  same  Anpjo  Saxon  paraphrast,  in  his  prosopopea  of 
Satan  addressing  his  companions  plun-ed  in  tin-  internal 
ab\ss,  adopts  many  im.ipes  an. I  i-\pressions  used  in  the  verv 
sublime  description  uf  the  Eddie  Hell. 

ll'arloii,  vol.  i.  Diss.  1 


Drvthn  translates  it  somewhat  parnphrasticalbj,  but  not 
less  in  the  spirit  el  the  proplut  than  of  the  poet. 

Burke.  On  a  Itegicide  Peace,  Let.  3 

PA'RAQTITE.      See  Paroqvet. 

PARASCETE,  ».  Fr.  Parasceve ;  Lat.  of 
the  Lower  Ages,  Parasceve ;  Gr.  T\o.paa-neirn>  irzpa, 
and  aiicvq,  preparation. 

A  preparation  ;  the  eve  before  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath (Mark  xv.  42,)  was  so  called,  because  they 
iln  n  futfittml  iill  things  necessary  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  following  day. 

The  same  Lord  finished  ye  redemption  of  ye  world  on  the 

smhdaie,  iwhich  is  vf  /.-(/,,,>:    -,,  ,lai-'..-.  restedin  tliegnuie- 

Udal.  Luhe,c.23, 


PAR 


PAfe 


'A'RASITE.  ~\  Fr.  Parasite  ;  It.  and  Sp. 
jaiusi'tical.  (.Parasite;  Lat.  Parasitus, 
'ahasi'ticallv.  (  Gr.  Uapaatros,  one  who  takes 
'a'rasitism.         J  food  with  another,  (-rcapa,  and 


PA'RASITE 

P. 

P. 

I  food 
o-iToi,  food. )     Then  applied  to — 

One  who  assents  to,   complies  with,   Hatters, 
another, — for  the  sake  of  food  ;  and  generally— 
A  flatterer,  a  fawner. 

For  the  cleuill  himself,  to  set  farther  diuision  betwenethe 
Englyshe  and  Frenche  nacaori  did  apparel  certayne  catche 
poules  and  parasite*. — Hall.  Hen  VI.  an.  12. 

TheparMito,  or  flatterer,  is  a  beast  that  is  all  belly,  look- 
ing round  with  liis  eye  v. atohrull,  ugly,  and  deceitful,  and 
creeping  on  his  teeth,  they  h-ed  linn,  and  h"  kills  them  tliat 
reach  him  bread.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  24. 

I  shall  spend  no  more  waste  paper  to  refute  this  palpable 

errour,  so  confidently  asserted  bv  pe-i-eo.ilieal  court  directors. 

Prynne.  Treachery  (,  Disloyally,  pt.  iv.  p.  129. 

The  courtiers  also,  to  applaud  the  fact.  paroiUicallii  made 

him  their  common  mark.—  Sir  T.  Herbert.   Trav.  p.  177. 

It  is  God's  truth,  it  can  be  neither  paradox,  nor  parasitism, 
to  sav-that  God  takes  speeiall  knowledge,  and  makes  sneciall 
account  of  kings.—  Bp.  Hall.  The  Character  of  Man. 

It  was  the  speech  of  Dyonisius  concerning  his  parasites 
pad  flatterers,  that  thnuyh  he  knew  tin!  what  they  said  was 
fake,  yet  he  could  not  but  find  himself  pleased  with  it. 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  1. 
He  knew  them  flatfrers  of  the  festal  hour, 
The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. 

Lord  Byron.  Chitdc  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  1. 
8.  Parasitical  plants,  according  to  the  language  of  bota- 
nists, will  not  grow  in  the  common  matrix  of  the  earth,  but 
their  seeds,  being  dispersed  by  winds,  take  root  in  the  ex- 
cren.entitinus  parts  of  a  decayed  tree,  or  arise  as  an  excre- 
scence from  the  exudations  of  some  tree  or  plant. 

Hart.  The  Courtier  §  Prince.  A  Fable,  Note. 

PA'RASOL.  Fr.  Parasol,  or  Omhrelle,  an 
umbrello,  a  fashion  of  round  and  broad  fan,  where- 
with the  Indians  (and  from  them  our  great  ones) 
'preserve  themselvcs/rom  the  heat  of  a  scorching 
*««.•  and  hence  any  little  sh.idow,  fan,  or  thing, 
wherewith  women  'hide  their  faces  from  the  sun, 
CCntgrave.) 

Druminond  has  an  Epigram  entitled  Lor,  suffers 
no  Parasol. 

PA'RATOR,  i.  e.  Apparitor,  (qv.) 

B«.  You  shall  be  summon'd  by  a  host  of  Parators;  you 
(ball  be  semene'd  In  the  spiritual  court. 

Dryden.  Spanish  Friar,  Act  iv. 

PA'RAVAIL.  The  lowest  tenant,  he  who  has 
no  tenant  below  himself;  "  I  know  not  if  from  the 
Vr.Per,  and  avalkr,  demittere,  to  ovale"  (Skinner.) 
(See  To  Avale.)  Paracaile.  is  opposed  to  para- 
mount. 

Let  the  pope  take  down  his  top.  and  captiuate  no  more 
men's  souls  by  his  papall  jurisdiction  ■  let  him  no  longer 
count  himselfe  lord  paramount  ouer  the  princes  of  the 
■world  :  no  longer  hold  kincs  a3  his  seruants  parauaile. 

Hooker.  A  Discourse  of  Justification: 

The  king  therefore  was  stiled  lord  paramount;  A  was 
both  tenant  and  lord,  or  was  a  mesne  lord;  and  B  was  called 

supposed  to  make  avail,  or  profit  of  the  land. 


Blacksione. 

PA'RAVAUNT.  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  note  on 
the  first  quotation  from  Spenser,  interprets, — per- 
adventure.  In  his  notes  on  the  second  and  third, 
publicly,  or  in  front,  though  he  does  not  believe  (he 
Fr.  Paravant  is  usecfin  this  latter  sense.  Cotgravc 
interprets  it — "before,  heretofore,  in  times  past." 
Paravant,  applied  either  to  time  or  place,  is— by 
advance,  in  the  van  or  front,  before  ;  before  in 
succession,  next  in  succession;  as  heir  paraunt  ; 
i.e.  heir  apparent. 

And  by  auctoryte  of  the  same  parliament,  syr  Roger  Mor- 
tymcr,  eile  of  the  Marche,  and  sonne  and  lieyre  vntn  syr 
Edmude  Mortymer,  (and  of  Dame  Phylyp  eldest  doughte'r, 
and  layer  vnto  Syr  Lyonell,  the  second  sona  of  Edwarde 
the  thy.-de.)  was  soone  after  proclaymyd  heyer paraunt  vnto 
ye  crowne  of  Englondo.— Fabyan,  an.  1386. 
And  sayd;  Sir  Knyght  these  ydle  termes  forbeare ; 

And,  sith  it  is  uneath  to  find  his  haunt, 
Tell  me  some  marks  by  which  he  may  appeare, 
If  chaunce  I  him  encounter  paravaunt. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 


That  in  the  mid 
Was  she  to  whom 
That  made  him  pipe 


at  saephcard  pvp'd  alone  ; 
merrily,  as  never  none 


Yet  s 


To  simple  swsiue.  silh  liar  I  may  not  love  , 
Vet  that  I  may  her  honour  par  mint. 
And  praise  her  worth,  tln.ua I    tar  my  wit  above. 

Spender.   Colin  Clout's  co>ae  home  again. 

PA'RBOIL,  o.  Fr.  PourbouiUer.  Cotgrave  says 
that  pour,  in  rompo-ilion,  has  sometimes  the  force 
of  instead,  in  lieu  of;  and  thus,  pourboviller,  to  par- 
boil, may  mean — ' 

To  heat  or  warm  in  water  to  a  certain  degree, 
instead  of  boiling ;  short  of  boiling. 


My  harte  i 


■  /aviuai/aV 


i.— Dr, 


.  Hora 


,  Sat.S 


Or  like  the  skum,  whi   I,  hy  n,a  d's  lawless  law 
Kufore'il,  Sanserra's  started  men  did  draw 
From  prirhoil'd  shoes  and  boots  and  all  the  rest. 
"Which  were  with  an)'  sovereign  fatness  bless'd. 

Donne,  Elegy  S.  The  Comparison. 

PA'RBREAk.  v.  \      To  breuh  or  burst  forth, 
Pa'rbreak,  n.         )  to  throw  forth,  to  eject,  to 
emit,  to  utter ;  to  vomit. 

And  when  he  hath  parhrak'd  his  grieved  mind, 
He  sends  him  down  w  here'  erst  lie  did  him  find. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  i.  Sat.S. 
You  shall  see  me  talk  with  him  even  as  familiarly  as  if  I 


^       Fr. 

)  a  part 


Herl 

PA'RCI  Fr.  Pa reelle;   It.  Particellt 

Particula  ,■  Lat.  Particula 
particle.  See  Pa 
A  small  part  or  portion,  share,  division,  or  sub- 
division ;  any  part  or  portion  separated  and  put  or 
placed,  or  packed  together;  and,  consequentially, 
a  small  package;  and  also  generally,  an  atftregaie 
number  or  quantity. 

Lisle ; 

If  any 


'Die  deadly  la,  e.  like  aslns  in  shining, 
The  sake  teares  that  from  mine  even  fall, 
Tercel  declare  ground  of  my  paynes  all. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight, 
Also  thou  Shalt  shrive  thee  of  all  thy  sinnes  to  o  man  and 
not  parcelmele  to  o  man,  and  purcelmete  to  another. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 
Alas !  1  am  the  mother  of  these  greefes, 
Their  woes  are  pa/ -eell'd.  mine  is  generall. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

His  kingdom  shall  be  plucked  up  and  parcelled  out  to 
others  beside  them  of  his  own  loins. 

Bp.  Hull.  Hard  Texts.  Daniel,  xi.  4. 


If  they  a  lint,  and  pore.  I  ant  several  j  erfeetions  to  several 
deities,  do  they  not  hy  this  assert  contradictions,  making  a 
deity  only  to  such  a  measure  pi  tlerl.— .s,,w//,  vol,  ii,  Set   i' 


coparceners;  or,  for 


Gotham, 
And  these  coheirs  are  then  called 
brevity,  parceners  ua\y.—Blackslone.  Comment. 

PARCH,  v.      >      Junius  derives  from  the  Gr. 

Pa'rchedness.  )  riept/caieu/,  perurere,  to  burn 
through :  and  Skinner,— perhaps  from  the  Lat. 
Percoquere  ,-  or  from  bark-en,  decorticare,  to  strip 
off  the  bark .-  others  from  pernstus,  or  from  parch- 
ment, q.d.  to  shrivel  or  wither  as  parchment  by  the 
fire.  It  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
traction of  perische,  the  old  English  way  of  writing 
our  perish;  restricted  in  its  application  to  the 
effects  of  heat.     It  will  thus  mean — 

To  perish  or  destroy,  (sc.)  the  moisture  or 
humidity,  the  sap,  the  source  of  animal  or  vege- 
table life ;  to  burn  or  scorch,  dry  up  or  shrivel. 

The  pots  ofliine  vnsleakt,  from  highest  top  are  cast, 

The  parched  pease  are  not  forgot  to  make  litem  slip  as  fas, . 

Gascoigne.  A  Devise  of  a  Maske. 

The  people  of  Africa,  especially  the  Ethiopians,  are  so  cole 

hlacke.  and  their  haiie  like  wooll  curled  shott,  whi-h  Mack 

nesse  and  euiie,'    hail  e  they  snpnnse  to  came  enely  hy  the 

hich  how  it  should  be  possible 

"'  -.51. 


ugh  others  think  the  lute  w 

i  of  a  tortoise  bai  k, 

sinews  parched  hy  Apnl] 

annul   the  concave  id  I  hi 

Bri 

1>  they  affect  hut  a  clear 


is  first  devised, 

shell. 

i-er.  Lingua,  Act  t 


heath,  that  lends  neither  eow  nor  horse?  neither  sheep  nor 
shepherd  is  to  be  seen  there,  but  only  a  wast,  silent  solitude, 
and  one  uniform  pa>  eh,  due**  and  vacuity. 

More.  Defence  of  the  Moral  Cabbala,  c,  1. 
The  trees,  devouring  caterpillars  burn  : 
Parch'd  was  the  grass,  and  blighted  was  the  corn. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  yj'.uei*.  b.  id. 

PARCHMENT.       Written    by    old    authors 

Parchemine,  parchemyne ;  Fr.  Parchemin ;  It.  Pcr- 

gamena  ,•    Sp.  Pergamino  ,■   Lat.  Pergamcna,   (sc.  ) 

charla.     Sec  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

As  who  so  saieth,  thilke  stoiciens  wenden  that  the  soule 
had  bee  naked  of  himself,  as  a  mirrour.  or  a  cleane  per- 
chemine,  so  that  all  hemes  musten  lirst  rnmen  fro  thynges 
fro  without  in  to  soules  and  beer,  emprinted  into  soules. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  V. 
With  streit  and  narrow  windowes,  wherchy  with  a  trans- 
parent easement  made  urc.uiorrd  will,  skin  no  like  In  parch- 
ment; they  rcceiue  the  light.— Hackluyt,   Voy.  vol.  I.  p,  254. 
England  honnd  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 
Whose  roekv  shine  beates  hack  the  envious  siedge 
(if  watery  Neptune,  is  new  bound  in  with  shame, 
With  inky  bloties,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
As  Varro  hath  written,  by  occasion  of  a  certaine  enyiousa 
strife  and  emu  I  at  nai  I  hat  anise  betweeneoneofthe  rtolnmees 
king  of  ./Egypt,  and  Enmencs  king  of  Pergamus,  about  tha 
e  ret  ting  nt  their  en  eat  libraries  ;  when  Ptolomteus  suppressed 
and  kept  in  all  paper  made  in  /Egypt,  there  was  porelnneot 
[rnmhrana:.]  devised  bv  the  said  Eumenes  to  be  wrought  at 
Pergamus,  of  skins.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xiii.  c.  12. 

PARD.     )      It.  and  Sp.  Pardo ;  Lat.  Pardus, 
Pa'rd.u.e.  )  partialis,  which  Vossius  derives  from 
the  Heb.  Parad,  to  separate  or  divide,  and  sup- 
poses  the   name  to  be  given  to  the  animal  on 
account  of  its  diverse  colours. 

And  the  beeste  whom  I  saigh  was  lyk  a  parde,  and  hiso 
feet  as  the  feet  of  a  here,  and  his  mouth  as  the  mouth,  of  a 
lioun. — IViciif.  Apocalips,  c.  13. 

Nexte  vnto  him  came  flockes  of  beastes,  greate  numbers 
af  horses  and  lions,  and  pardatcs,  carted  in  cages,  vhielie 
llee  broughte  as  presents  to  gene  vnto  Alexander. 

Brende.  Quinlus  Curtius,  b.  T. 
Wylde  beastes  in  vron  yokes  he  would  compell; 
The  spotteil  panther",  and"  the  tusked  bore, 
The  poniote  swift—  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  6. 
Famous  was  Cepbalus  in  wood  and  plain, 
And  by  him  many  a  boar  and  pard  was  slain. 

Olway.  Phcedra  to  IFyppolylus. 
Fierce  from  his  lair  sprang  forth  the  speckled  pard. 
Thirsting  fni  blood  and  eager  to  destroy. 

Somervili.  The  Chaje. 
PARDE.  >      .  „. 

Pv'rfav      f        e'  Par  D'611*'  Varf°V- 


t  hoste 


Chaucer.  The  Marchanles  Tale,  v.  0110. 

S,,me  niaiiei  a,anf,,i  t  shal  1  Inane  parfay, 
nouth  hath  itched  all  this  longe  day. 

Id.   The  Reves  Talc,  v.  3C81. 
these  thinges  perdie,  the  souldlers  dyd  whyles  yet  the 


My 
lorde  hong  op 


tile   , 


Ah! 


t  aliue.—  Udal.  John, 
i  me  right, 


ne  perdy  ye  ha 
Thus  to  mislead  mee,  wb 
Me  title  needed  from  my  right  way  to  have  strald. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  Ii.  c.  (J. 
PARDON,  v.  \  Fr.  Pardonner,  It.  Per- 
Pa'rdon,  71.  donate;  Sp. Perdonar;  Low 

Pa'rdonarle.  I   Lat.  Perdonare ;    to  giva 

Pa'rdonari.eness.   V  throughly,  or  thoroughly, 
Pardonably.  to— for-give.  See  Foroive. 

Pa'rdoner.  To  forgive  ;  to  remit  or 

Pa'rdoni.fss.  )  release   from    a   fault    or 

crime,  or  the  consequences,  (sc.)  from  punish- 
ment, anger,  resentment,  displeasure. 

The  Pardoner  in  Chaucer  is  a  seller  of  papal 
indulgences,  (qv.) 

"pyne. 


That  with  deuocioi 

With  him  ther  rode 
OfRonncevall,  his 
That  streit  was  con 
Ful  loude  he  sang, 


nor  pardoned  a  riche  l 


11.  Brunne,  p.  823. 
Ipardonere 
nd  his  compere, 
a  the  court  of  Rome 
ithcr,  love  to  me. 
•er.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  671. 
i  pouertee, 


PAR 

Eirour  and  ignorance  are  pardonable.     But  how  is  it 
possible  that  a  prepensed  malyce 

Almi'hty  God  prouokvng  vs  to  saluacion,  shall   get  any 
pardon  at  attl—Udul.  Mark,  c.  3. 
What  then  ?  he  that  compyles  a  work, 

And  warned  doth  offende 

In  one  thinge  ofte  is  perdonles 

If  that  he  doth  not  minde. 

Drant.  Horace.   The  Arte  of  Poelrye. 

In  the  beginning  of  which  writing,  he  [Luther]  decbreth 


PAR 

Beforne  him  goth  the  loude  minstralcie, 
Til  he  come  to  his  chambrc  of  paremenls 
Ther  as  they  sounden  divers  instruments 
That  it  is  like  an  heven  for  to  here. 

Chaucer.    The  Souieres 


Talc.  v.  10,55: 


Lordes  in  parementes  on  her 


"  If  gods  can  their  own  excellence  ex 

It  is  in  pard'iiint)  mortals  that  rebel.' 


Tl  e  li'ocl;  Prince  to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury. 


Hobbs.  On  Common  Laws  of  England. 

These  thoughts  to  some  will  seem  virtuous  and  com- 
mendable, to  others  only  pardonable:  to  a  third,  perhaps 
idle.— Millon.  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Put  these  two  together  (1  John  iii.  4.  Rom.  vi.  23  )  and 
this  conceit  of  natural!  naidanr, blenesse  of  sin,  vanishes 
alone.— Bp.  Hall.  No  Peace  with  Rome,  s.  13. 

He  lies  under  this  misfortune,  that  his  faults  are  all  his 
own:  and.  if  there  is  any  thiog  that  may  seem  pardonable. 


PA'RENT. 
Pa'rentage. 
Pare'ntal. 
Parf.nta'tio 
Pa'rentless. 


Id.  The  Knighles  Tale,  V.  2504. 
Lat.  Parens,  in  the  Lower 
;es,  wits  applied  generally 
a  kinsman  ;    whence   the 

Fr.  Parent,  a  kinsman.      Lat. 

Parens,  a  pariemto,  from  be- 


he  Latin  at  the  bottom  shows  to  whom  h 

King.    The 

His  ftbe  King's]  power  otpardomnj  wai 


■ngaged  Tor 
of  Lore,  fr 


getting  or  producing  ;  and  is  applied  to  either— 

The  father  or  the  mother. 

Parentntion, — from  parentare,  parentibus  justa 
facere :  to  perform  what,  is  due  to  parents ;  to 
perform  funeral  rites  or  honours. 

And  certes  parcnlele  is  in  two  Burners:  eyther  gostly  or 
HesMv  -n-lh  is  f„r  lod.-len  with  bir  god-ibhes :  fur  right 
,n  as  he  Hint  i  n  'emU-roth  a  child,  is  his  fleshly  father,  right 
so  is  his  godfather  spirituel.— Chaucer.  PersonesTale. 

Children,  obey  your  parent*  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right. 
Geneva  nude.  1561.  Ephcs.  vi.  I. 

His  happe  was  vet  with  wandring  lookes  to  spie, 

A  favre  ynng  impe  of  pro]  er  personage, 

Eke'borne  (as  he)  of  honest  parentage. 

Gascoi,,ne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 


■illll   ol't 


,lher  person 


(one    Contn. 


PARE,  v.   \      Skinner  thinks  from  the   Lat. 

Pa'rinb,  7).  (  Parare  ;  Fr.  Parer  ;  that  it  was 
first  applied  to  the  preparation  (by  cutting)  of  the 
horse's  hoof  hy  the  farrier  previous  to  shoeing ; 
then  used  in  such  expressions  as  to  pare  the  nails; 
and  thence,  generally, — 

To  cut  I  he  edse  or  surface  ;  to  cut  away  gra- 
dually, so  as  to  lessen  the  size ;  to  lessen,  to  re- 
duce, to  diminish,  (perhaps  till  upon  a  par  or 
equality  with  something  else.) 

Ich  lerned  among  T.ombardes  a  lesson  and  of  Jewes. 

To  wei  pans  [pence]  w"  a  peis  a  d  oared  the  hevyeste. 


Thy  nrpha 


r  for  Magistrates,  p.  77S 


. When  feeble 

Nigh  to  his  utmost  date 
Hecal'd  his  daughters,  an 
Inquyr'd,  which  of  them 


speeches  sage 
i  love  her  parentage. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c. 


Let  hloody  Hi 
Of  this  sad  R' 
That  natural  aflfectil 


je's  dire  spirits'  sake: 

hall,  and  Punicke  ghosts 

ne  expiation  boast,— May.  Lucan,  b.  l 

connatural  to  all.  or  most  ere 

what  an  admirable,  noble  pri 

by  the  wise  Creator  ' 


ilittel  hill 
titled,  and  o 
■fol.  200. 


They  pared  his  pild  t 


There  was  oner  agaynst  liie  tnwt 
thefootenf  tlie  mountain.  m,tahly_ 
pared  steepe. — Goldinge.  Ca 

I  wvth  thevr  sweardes. 

-  Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

Now  haue  ve  a  litle  piece  onely  of  the  carnall  man  pared 
away,  hut  from  vou  is  cut  the  whole  bodv  defiled  with 
sinne,  &  all  corrupted  with  carnal  lustes.—  Udal.  Col.  c.  2. 

The  women  with  short-peckers,  or  pnrers,  because  they 
vse  them  silting,  of  a  foot  long,  and  about  due  inches  m 
breadth,  doe  onely  breake  the  vpper  part  of  the  ground  to 
raise  vp  the  weeds,  grasse.  and  old  stubbes  of  corne  staiks 
with  their  roots—  Hacklugt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  271. 

His  sonne  yet.  and  the  swair.es 

the  women  bore 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxii. 
Th?t  defeat  of  his  great  master  was  but  like  the  shaving 

of  his  heard,  or  the  pairing  of  his  mils:  hut  the  taking  of 
Cyprus  was  like  the  cutting  off  of  a  limb,  which  will  never 


PAREGO'RICK.      C.r.  Tlapnyopikos,   fro™  * 
pnyopeiv,  lenire,  to  soothe,  to  lull.      A  medicine, 
That  can  or  may  soothe  or  lull. 

in  fevers,  being  at  I 
ist  effectual  both  pa 
ol.ii.p.  502.  Sirij,  s. 


ta.k: 


Lett 


vith  what  alacrity  do  they  transact  their 
'.--Derhum.  Physico-Theology,  b.  IV.  c.  11. 
not  be  amiss  to  offer  new  ones  [words  and 
old  are  apt  to  lead  men  into  mistakes  as 
ower  probably  lias  dune,  which  seems  so 
r  of  parents  over  their  children  wholly  in 

"'""'    I,',",'    we  shalUin.l.  she  hath  an 


veal ; 


father  from  a  father's  care. 

Addison.  O 

The  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for   the 

their  children,  is  a  principal  of  natural  '" 

savs  Piiffciidorf  laid  on 

by  iheir  own  proper 


ly  by  nature  he 

in  bringing  them  into  the 
Biachslone.  Commentaries,  b 
Whatever  rights  the  king  enjoys  as  elector,  h: 
alwaj  s  parentally  exercised 


shall  und  it  i 
.  Of  the  Vain-glorit 


:  tankard  of  drollery, 


Burke.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Wlrgs. 
PARENTHESIS.  \  Vr.Paranthise,  It. Pa- 
Parentme'tical.  S'entcsi;  Sp.  Parentis ,- 
-.  TlaptvOfOis,  which  the  Romans  call  intcrr!n.<w, 
i,.i.  ,)■■  '',",  ,  when  anv  middle  sense  comes  within 
■■'''.  . ■:•  intci-rupls  the  continuity  of  the 
I  Quint  Han,  lib.  ix.  c.  3.)  In  writing 
is  limn:"  1  by  a  line  at  the  beginning  and  end, 


PAR 

A  superfluity,  a  trifle. 

Wherefore  the  scriptures  being 

omitting  -uch  parents,  it  v  ii!  he  unreasonable  imm  nence 
to  condemn  all  laughter,  and  from  considerations  inconsi- 
derable to  discipline  a  man  out  of  his  nature. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errant s,  b.  vn.  c.  lo. 

PA'RFAY.     See  Parde. 

PA'RGET,  v.  \       Skinner  thinks  the  French 

Pa'rget,  n.        V  formerly   had   the   verb  par- 

Pa'rjetory.  J  iirtlcr ;  and  derives  from  paries, 
a  wall,  q.  d.  parietare  :  parietes  caemento  incrus- 
tare.  ,    , 

To  case  or  cover  walls  with  a  cement  or  plaster. 

And  euen  in  the  same  houre  thare  apered  y«  fyngers  of  s 
mat, is  liamle  wrvtingo  again- 1  the  candell  in  the  wbight 
parget  of  the  wall  of  the  kynges  palace. 

Joye.  Exporieion  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 

If  he  have  bestowed  but  a  little  summe  in  the  glazing, 
paving,  pntietingot  God's  house,  yo 
Up.  Hall.  Characters  of  Vices,  h.  i 

flolile  was  the  parget ,  and  the  seeling  bright 

Did  shine  all  scaly  with  great  plates  of  gold. 

Spenser.    Visions  of  Brllay. 

With  these  and  such  like,  they  plaister  all  the  hive  witMn 
throughout,  as  it  were  with  a  coat  or  pwyct  ci.lermu.glir.g 
with  all  other  juices  that  are  more  unsavotiric.  gathered 
from  the  bitterest  hearbes  they  can  get:  to  the  end  tint  they 
might  keep  out  Mhl  r  little  I  enrit.es  that  are  greedieol  their 
honnie.—  Holland.  Plinic,  b.  xi.  c.  <i. 

This  petty  prevaricator  of  America,  the  zany  or  Columbus 
(fur  so  he  rmtst  he  till  his  woild's  endi  haling  rambled  over 
the  huge  topography  of  his  own  vain  thoughts,  no  nia 
he  brought  us  home  nothing  1 
a  venereous  parjelory  for  a  stews. 

Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smecli/mnirus. 

From  the   Lat.  Pari 
wall.      The  herb  parietary,  so 
called  because    it  grows  — 
walls.      Parietah- 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wall ;  rising  or  standing 
like  a  wall. 
His  forehed  dropped  as  a  stillatorie 
Were  ful  of  plaintaine  or  of  pnritorie. 

Chuucer.   The  Chanones  Yemanpes  Prologue,  v.  1G.049. 
Rich  women  bathed  themselves  in  milke.   some  in  the 

bathos  found  in  this  island,  amongst  those  parieliaes  and 
Tubb-h  of  old  Roman  townes. 

Bui  ton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p  2oS. 
The  lower  part  of  the  parietal  and  tipper  part  of  the  tem- 
poral bones  were  fractured—  Sharpc.  Surgerg. 

PA'RISH.  ».  ^      Fr  Paroixse-  It.  Parrdcdiia, 
Pa'kisii,  adj.     y  Sp.  Parraqvia  ;  Low  Lat.  Prr- 
PARi'sitiONrR.    [  rochiit;  Gt-.TlapoiKiaJrcmtrapa, 
Pari'miionat.  )  near,  and  omos,  a  house.     Ap- 
plied  (savs   Skintif-r)   to  a  holy  neighbourhood; 
i.e.  to  a  neighbourhood,  residing  or  dwelling  in  "a 
circuit  of  ground  committed  to  the  charge  of  one 
parson  or  vicar  or  other  minister  having  cure  of 
souls  therein,"  {Biachslone,  Introd.  §  4.)    See  Pa- 
rochial. 
Compare  Chaucer  and  Dryden. 

Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  far  asonder, 
But  he  ne  left  nought  f  r  n  >  rain  ne  thonder, 
In  sikenesse  and  in  mischief  to  visite 
The  ferret  in  his  paris'i,  moche  and  lite, 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a  staf. 


PARIETAL.  ^ 
Pa'rietine.        >  1 
vri'ftary.       J   ( 


Itttl 


water]  is  of  admirable 
gorie  and  cardial  — Berkeley.  Woi 

PA'REMENT.  Chambre  department,  chamber 
of  presence ;  !itde  parement,  a  bed  of  state,  serving 
only  for  show. 

Fr.  Parrmm',  from  the  verb  parer,  to  prepare, 
fee.)  dress,  ornament,  decoration;  and  thus, — to 
dress,  adorn,  or  deck  :  and  parement, — 
Dress,  ornament,  decoration. 


inruoylyng  at  his  S( 
Rich.  III.  an.  2. 


The  duke  snme-.tnt 
as  thought-  thev  were  : 
naunce  sayde.— Grnflo 

In  all  our  tragicall,  in  most  of  our  comicall  enterludes, 
sinne  is  the  primate,  adequate,  ant!  most  proper  subiect  of 
theplav,  virtue  a  parcnthe-s  onely  in  the  by. 

Prgnne.  Ilistrio-Maslir,  pt.  i.  Act  in.  so.  3. 

This  aparenl!ie!:ea!  observation  of  Moses  himself. 

Hales.  On  Deuteronomy,  xxxii.  31. 

I  have  taken  care  to  have  it  so  marked  in  the  print,  that 
every  one  may  w  ithout  trouble  t  if  he  have  no  mind  10  read 

■    is  a  he  r  parenthesis,  and  go  on  ' 
point.— Sharp,  vol.  ii.  Case  of  a  Doubting  Conscience. 

Tu  avoid  confusion  of  persons,  I  would  rather 
foregoing  verse  tin)  (to  w" 


Chaucer.  Prol.gue  to  the  Canterbury  Tale), 
erk, 
nlde  preche, 


■:r3. 


He  was  also  a  lerned  man.  a 
'that  Cbiisti  s  gospel  trcwely 
His  parislieus  devoutly  wolde  he  teche.         Id.  lb 
I'pon  this  toke  the  Romyshe  churche  fvi 
euide  tl  .  Christen  prouiiiccs  " 


-Home.  Pialm  lltxlv. 

igence  is  certainly  mcr 


it  may  belong)  to  be 


diocese  and  pn 
Bale.    Erg  i.h   Vula 
And  specially  ma:k  thiswtlh  that  the  parishai 
excused  before  God,  hy  the  blindt 
priest.— Latimer,  Ser.  4.  On  Phil. 

Than  werekvmges  deposed  and  made  monkes,  emperours 
put  doune  &  paryshe  prestes  set  \n.—Bale    Image,  pt.  i. 
They  rather  make  use  of  the  word  [church]  yet  not  so  as 
:  onlj  tnswnifie  parUhionall  meet- 
the  next     ings.— Bp.  Hall.  Defence  a]  Humble  Remonstrance,  s.  13. 

Thev  so  ill 

Did  order  their  affaires,  that  th'  evill  will 
Of  all  their  parithnm  thev  had  consi 
Spenser.  Mo 
Wide  was  his  parish  ;  not  contracted  close 
In  streets,  but  here  and  there  a  straggling 
Yet  still  he  was  at  hand,  without  request. 


PA'RERGY.       Or.  Uapipyov,  opus  extra  pro- 
positum :   and  hence  a  superfluous  and  needless 


ii  l 
weaknes  of  the 


■  Hubberi's  Tale. 


,ne,  without  affright, 
The  dangers  of  a  dark  tempestuous  night. 

6  Dryden.  Character  of  a  Good  Pttrton, 


A  parish  priest  \ 


PAR 

i  of  thepllRrira-traln; 
venerable  grace, 


His  eves  rliffus'd  a  vei 

And  charity  itself  was  in  Ins  face. 

Dnjdcn.  Character  of  a  Good  Parson. 
We  find  the  distinction  of  parishes,  nay  even  of  mother- 
churches,  so  early  as  in  the  laws  of  Kinjr  Edgar,    ' 


U7Q.— Blackstone.  Commentaries,  Introd. 


PARK,  v.  \      Ft. Pare;  It.  Parco:  Sp.Parque; 

Park,  n.  J  Dut.  Perk ;  Ger.  Park,  pferch  ,■ 
Sw.  Park  ;  A.  S.  Pearroc,  pearruc ;  Low.  Lat. 
Parous.  Junius  derives  from  the  Gr.  n>K,  cir- 
cumcirra,  round  about ;  Skinner, — from  'Epicos, 
sepiuh'iiium  ;  and  Wachter,— from  Ger.  Berg-en  ,■ 
i.  e.  A.  S.  Byru-an,  to  keep  safe,  to  protect,  to 
secure.      See  Bark. 

See  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 

For  Engelond  vs  ful  ynow  of  fruyt  and  of  tren, 

Of  wodes  and  of  parkes,  that  ioye  yt  ys  to  sen. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  1. 

Of  tounes  thei  mad  tham  paretic.  R.  Brunne,  p.  242. 

Amons  wyves  and  wodewea.  ich  am  y  woned  sute 

y^n-ruLcd  in  puwes.  the  pson  hit  knoueth. 

Piers  Plouhman,  TO.ro. 

There  is  nothyntre  more  est 
whcclic  lie  very  pleasant  and 
to  be  lodges  for  the  huutei!.  —BieuJe.  «.  Cartius,  I'ol.  2uS. 

The  first  man  of  the  Ion?  mlai  tliat  devised  pai  ties  [vivaria] 
as  well  for  these  bores  as  other  de< 
FulviiLS  Lappiuus,  who  in  the  ten 
to  Keep  and  feed  wild  beasts  for  his  game 


Those ;: 


Tarquiny  I 


Out  s 


i..!,l 


r*  negligent  and 

How  are  we  park'd  and  bounde 

Mv  parkes,  my  walkes,  my  mai 

Etien  now  forsake  me  ;  and  of  nil  my  lands, 

Is  nothing  left  me,  lent  mv  I"  'lies  length. 

Id.  lb.  SPt.  Actv.sc.  2. 
While  in  the  park  I  sing,  the  list'ning  deer 
Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear. 

Waller.  At  Pens-hurst. 
Then  all  for  parking,  and  parading, 
Coquetting,  dancing,  masquerading. 

Brooke.  Love  Sr  Vanity. 
A  park  is  an  enclosed  chase,  extending  only  over  a  man's 
own  grounds.  The  park,  indeed,  properlysignifies  an  enclo- 
sure: but  yet  it  is  not  every  common  Held  or  common  w  hi.  h 
a  gentleman  pleases  to  surround  with  a  wall  or  paling,  or  to 
stock  with  a  herd  of  deer,  that  is  tlicrcl.y  c. intitule. 1  a  legal 
;,,,  /.  ;  tor  the  king's  grant,  or  at  least  immemorial  prescrip- 
tion, is  necessary  to  make  it  so. 
Blacks 


\       Ft. 

P«ble,  ii.  I  Parlar.  The  Fr.  Parler  con- 
Pa'rlance.  Vtracted  from  paroller  ,•  and  pa- 
Pa'rley,  v.  j  rollc  from  the  Lat.  Parabola. 
Pa'rley.  J  (See  Parable,  and  Parlour.) 
arner  uses  parhnta,  i.  e.  speakers. 
To  confer,  to  converse,  to  commune,  to  dis- 
urse  ;  and,  generally,  to  talk,  to  speak. 
A  Genouois  or  Siotis,  came  to  the  gate  of  Auuergne  and 
parte,  and  after  that  be  was  demanded  what 


be  would  haue,  he  said  that  be  had  maruell  of  vs  w 
■would  not  yeeld  ourselues.  seeing  the  pitious  cstat  the 
was  in.—  Ilaeklaof    /'..//. o/.  .*,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

And  for  conclusion,  the  Great  Turke  sent  to  haue  i 
munication  ami  /.a.7.  in  [allowing  the  words  of  the  Genouese 
aforesaid.— Id.  lb.  p.  00. 

And  Francis  Preriado  craned  license  of  the  generall  to 

part.'/  with  these  Indians,  ami  to  giue  them 

Id   lb. 

i  they  began  to  parte  upon  composition,  the  rest  of 

"or Hi.  Plutarch,  p.  17!). 

The  interpreter  did  as  he  was  commanded.     Word  was 

brought  to  Crassus,  and  he  accepted  partence. — Id.  lb.  p.  480. 

Gay.  Do  ;  and  I'll  sound  my  drum, 

'  parleai 


Alcibiades' 


'1'..  Or. 


PAR 

Then  thus  the  monarch,  great  A»ri<l<!3.  cry'd  J 

Forbear,  it  warriors!  lay  the  darts  aside: 

A  parley  Hector  asks.  Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  in. 

PARLIAMENT.  "\       Fr.  Parlement;  It. 

Paiu.iame'ntal.  j  and  Sp.  Parlamenta ; 

Parliamentary.  1  speech   or  speaking, 

Parliamentarian,  adj.  (  from  parln;  to  speak 
Parliamentarian,  n.  j  or  talk.  (SeePARLE.) 
Pari.iamente'er.  J   Also  as  in  English,— 

A  place  for  conference  or  discourse ;  an  assem- 
bly of  persons  for  conference  or  discourse,  for 
advising,  consulting,  or  deliberating. 

There  he  bulde  ys  parlement  wat  -were  best  to  done. 


He! 


t  parlement  t 


It.L-i 


,  p.  244. 


Ch.ui 


I'.ul  lirst  tlicy  helde  her  parliament.— Id.  Rom.  of  Ike  H. 
They  made  request  that  it  might  be  lawfull  for  the  to 

lumen  a  ;....'/./ w,a./  of  Gallis  at  a  eertain  (lave,  and  that  it 
au'.tl  please  Cresar  to  latifv  it  with  his  consent. 

Gnldingc.  Caesc.r,  fol.  22. 

Here  also  we  show  forth  a  summary  recapitulation  oismh 

irl':ani.  iiiull  notes  &  proceedings,  as  then  were  practised 

r  publique  parliament  in  this  kite's  time,  against  tlieiurts- 

diciiun  of  the  Irish,  of  Rome.— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  4/1. 

The  constable  bath  entred  his  quarel  and  plee  aemynst  yon 
in  the  yarlljamenl-Uaiise  of  Parts,  ami  tl.ere  scnter.ee  wjll 
be  gyueu  agaynst  you.  for  there  is  none  to  answer  for  yon. 

They  may^an.l  must  villi  safe  conscience  resist  them  with 
all  their  corporall  might  ami  siieneth,  having  now  opportu- 
nity,   a    parliamentary   publike    command    and    sullicieiit 

Pnjnne.  Treachery  $  Disloyalty,  pt.  iii.  p.  123. 

I  make  no  doubt  but  the  doctor,  and  other  court  chaplains, 
inform  his  majesty  and  the  cavalleers,  that  they  must  cry 
to  God  against  the  parliament!, oc.  and  roundheads  now  in 
arms  to  resist  them.— Id.  lb.  p.  98. 

The  nobles  pretended  to  ancient  liberties  of  paving  no 
taxes  imposed  without  the  consent  of  their  aeneral  assem- 
blies, which  began,  in  this  king's  or  his  sen's  time,  lirst  to 
be  styled  parlinaienU  according  to  the  Saxons  Norman 
phrase;  whereas  they  had  by  the  Saxons  been  called 
Gemoots,  and,  by  their  Latine  writers,  common  councils, 
or  general  assemblies  of  the  kingdom. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Jlistm y ./ Emjland,  Introd. 

At  length  being  in  a  manner  undone  by  the  severities  of 
the  parliamentarian  visitors  in  lols,  he  ..tired  to  the  house 
of  his  sister.—  Ii'...../.  .Illume  (Icon.  vol.  ii. 

excepted)  proved  zealous  parliamenteers  in  the 


PAR 

PA'RLOUS.     See  Perlous. 

PAROCHIAL.  A       Low  Lat.  Parochia.  (See 

Parochially.       j  Parish;)      Tooke  supposes 

Parochia'lity.      Vthe   noun  parish    to    have 

Paro'chian,  adj.   I  been    corrupted    from    the 

Paro'chian,  n.  J  Greek,  sometime  before  the 
need  of  any  adjective  was  felt:  and  that  instead 
of  forming  such  an  adjective  from  the  corrupted 
noun,  recourse  was  bad  to  the  original  language. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parish. 

And  God  wot  I  haue  of  thee 

A  thousand  times  more  pite 

Then  hath  the  priest  pnrochiall 

Though'  he  thy  frend  be  speciall.— Chancer.  Rom.  oftheR. 

The  second  conclusion,  that  false  friers  and  lecherous 
'priests  putten  vpon  me  was  this:  that  if  the  priJochi>-.,s  know 
her  curate  to  bene  a  lechour,  incontinent,  and  an  euil]  man  : 
they  owen  to  withdraw  from  him  tithe,  and  else  they  bene 
fautors  of  his  sinnes. 

Fox.  Mart yrs,  p.  430.  B ich.  II.  an.  1391. 

The  independent  hates  pnn.chi'iH  meetings,  and  is  wholly 
for  a  gathered  church,  and  snnpnses  this  to  be  the  practice 
apostolical.— Bp.  Tatjlur,  vol.  iii.  Ser,  5. 

The  bishop  was  to  visit  his  whole  diocess,  parochially, 
every  year.— Bp.  Stillingjlcel.  Charge,  (1690,)  p.  32. 

Mav  be  some  russet-coat  parochinn 

Shall  call  thee  cousin,  friend,  or  countryman. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  2. 

[This!  would  he  for  the  justices  to  take  upon  them  in 
effect  to  determine  the  parnchiality  of  colleges. 

Dr.  Marriott.  On  the  Bights  of  the  Universities,  p.  32. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  plan  of  the  statute  oT  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  which  the  only  delect  was  confining  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  poor  to  small  [>;r<icl.iai  disiricts,  which  are 
1'rcqucntlv  incapable  nl'  f  m  1 1 .  i  e>  h  i  t  » ;_•  pp. per  enrk  or  providing 
an  able  director.— Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

PA'RODY.  \      Gr.  TIapcoSia,  irapa  and  ^8tj,  an 

Paro'dical.  S  ode  or  son#. 

Dryden  explains  the  application  of  the  word. 

From  some  fragments  of  the  Silli,  written  by  Timon,  we 
mav  (ind,  that  they  were  satii 
that  is,  of  verses  patched  up  i 
into  another  bense  than  their  r. 


This  version  [of  Horace,  by  Drant]  is  very  ] 

and  sometimes  parodical. 

Warton.  History  of  Ilngli-h  P.>c,'nj,  vol.  iii.  p.  425. 


Hcywood.  Foure  Prentices  of  London,  Acti. 
The  place  appoynt 
In  simple  mean 
Farre  from  their  a 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iii.  c.  l! 
He  had  given  good  guess  by  estimation  at  the  height  < 
hat  tower,  by  often  approaching  to  it,  having  patlicd  man 
time  hard  by  it.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  263. 
No  fort  so  fensible,  no  wals  so  strong, 

But  that  continual!  battery  will  rive, 
Our  daily  siege,  through  ilispurvnyaunce  long 
And  lacke  of  re&ke.ves,  will  m  }><irh>}i  driue. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  t   iii,  e.  1 


All  ( 

beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  164! 

Ail  anri.  ni  srhooN  (,l  empire  ir.  disgrace, 

And  Britain's  glory,  rising  from  the  dead, 

"Will  fill  the  world,  loud  Fame's  superior  song. 

Young.  On  Public  Affa 

Tlie  word  parl'unvsnf  itself  (  pnrfrino/t  or  colloquium,  as 
some  of  our  historians  translate  it)  is  comparatively  of 
modern  date  ;  derived  from  the  French,  and  signifying  — 
an  assembly  that  met  and  cnnlt.rred  together. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

There  follow  the  heads  of  what  they  were  to  contain  in 
defence  of  Charles  and  the  charity  of  his  queen  against  the 
partiitiwnliiridiis.—  Walpote.  A  met .  of  Paint,  vol.  ii.  c.  2. 

PA'RLOUIl.  Fr.  Parhir.  "  The  room  out 
of  whirl)  the  nuns  do  sprah  ( through  an  iron  (irate) 
unto  the  lay  people  that  conic  unto  them,"  (Cot- 
grave.  )  The  iron  grate  was  called  the  prate 
locutorij.  (See  Locution,  and  the  quotation  from 
Sir  T.1  More.)  It.  and  Sp.  Parlatorio ;  from  the 
Fr.  Parler,  to  speak,  to  talk,  to  converse.  And 
hence  applied  to — 

The  room  appropriated  to  the  common  meeting 
and  intercourse  of  the  family. 

"Where  is  my  lady,  to  her  folke  (quod  he) 
And  they  him  told,  and  he  forth  in  gan  pace, 

Within  a  paued  parlour.— Chaucer.   Trail.  $  Cres.  b.  Ii, 

To  knowe  the  sondry  maners  and  condition  of  people,  and 

the  varietie  of  theyr  natures,  and  that  in  a  warmc  stud  ye 

or  parler.  without  peri)  of  the  see,  or  daunger  of  longe  ami 

paynfull  ioumeys.— Sir  T.  Elijot.   The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

Thence  backe  againe  faire  Alma  led  them  right 

And  soone  into  a  goodlv  pur/or  brought, 
That  was  with  myall  arras  richly  dight, 

In  which  was  nothing  prmf-ahed  nor  wrought. 

Spenset  .  Faerie  Quemc,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 
Hero.  Good  Margaret  runne  *he  to  the  parlour, 
There  shalt  thou  finde  my  cosh    Beatrice. 

Shahespeare.  Much  Adoe  ah  ut  Nothing,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 
Her  parlour-wiu<\'.Y.  atuch  with  herbs  around, 
Of  savoury  smell ;  and  rushes  strewM  the  ground. 

Dryden.  The  Code  and  the  Fox. 
1119 


PA'ROL,  adj.  ] 


It.  Pardta.    See  Parle. 
Word,  (sc.)  of  promise.    See 
the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 
Love's  votries  inthrale  each  other's  soule, 
Till  both  of  them  live  but  upon  parole. 

F.  Beaumont.  The  Anti^t^l'mic. 
Proofs  (to  which  in  common  speech  the  name  of  evidence 
is  usually  conlinedl  are  cither  written,  nr  pn.ol,  that  is,  by 
word  of  mouth.— Blach-tnue.   Cummailarics,  b.  iii.  c.  23. 

PARONO'MASY.  )      Gr.Uapovop.arna,  agno- 
Paronoma'stical.    )  minatio,  irapa  and  ovop.uatat 
?ionunatio, — a  naming. 

Marry  we  must  not  play  or  riot  too  much  with  them,  as  in 

jHUriiifiii-'isits. — B.  Juriso/i.  Discoveries. 

Pnronomastical  allusion  is  sufficient ;  and  Thyatira  of 
nough  to  Thygatira. 

More.  On  thcS>ven  Chine!,. s,  Pref. 


itself  s 


It  is  not  the  ,,.,k  or  sting  of  an  (Ingram,  nor  the  seeming 
contradiction  o  '  a  poor  antithesis,  i  Mic  ih  light  of  an  ill-judg- 
ing audience  in  a  play  of  rhyme)  nor  the  jingle  of  a  mows 
•poor  pa ranomasia.— Dryden.  A  Letter  to  Sir  R.  Howard. 

P A'R O X  Y  S M.  Fr.  Paroxysme ;  It.  Parosimo ; 
Sp.  Paroxismo  ;  Lat.  Paroxysmus  ;  Gr.  napo|yo-- 
uoy,  Ttapo<\uvtiv,  ex  icuere,  irapa.  and  o^uvtiv,  acuere, 
from  o£i/f,  acute,  sharp,  pungent. 

The  sharpness,  acutcness;  the  sharp  or  acute 
period,  crisis,  or  fit,  of  pain  or  disease. 

The  enthusiast  fancying  these  natural  pamxy.ms.  with 
which  he  is  surprised,  to  be  extraordinary  visits  nf  the  Deity, 
and  illapscs  of  the  !'<>ly  ("Jhos;  into  Ins  sen),  it  is  no  wonder, 
Jhat  Tear,  and  joy,  and  love,  should  make  Mich  confusion  in 
his  spirits,  as  to  rut  hiin  into  a  lit  i.l  in-ini.lmg  and  quaking. 
More.  Of  Enthusiasm,  s.  25. 

He  hath  two  minds,  and  in  a  good  fit,  in  his  well  days  he 
is  full  of  repentance,  and  overflows  in  piety;  but  the  pa- 
r.^Ai:.!,:  will  return  in  the  day  of  temptation,  and  then  he  is 
gone  infallibly. — Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Scr.  L      . 


PAR 


The  symptoms  indicating  3  violent  paroxysm  o.  anger. 
etrongly  indicate  the  excessive  pertu  ' 
throughout  the  system.— Cogan.  On  the  fasstons,  vol.  i.  s.i. 
PA'UREL.      Skinner  thinks,  from  appareil,  ap- 
paratus;   Fulconer   says,. —  the  parrel,  which   is 
usually  a  movable  band  of  rope,  is  employed  to 
confine  the  yard  to  its  respective  mast. 
The  parrels,  lifts,  and  clue  lines,  soon  are  gone, 
Topp'd  and  unrigg'd,  they  down  the  back  stavs  run. 

Falconer.  The  Shipwreck,  c.  2. 

PA'RRICIDE.  ^       Fr.  Parricide;   It.  and  Sp. 

Paruici'dal.         \Parracida;    Lat.  Parricidia, 

Parkici'dious.    J  (patris  occisor,)    from    pater 

and  c&dere, — to  slay  or  kill. 

A  slayer,  a  murderer — of  his  father ;  also  the 
murder  of  a  father ;  of  any  one  in  the  relation  of, 
or  to  be  revered  as  a  parent. 

And  thus  was  Solymnn  murderer  and  parricide  of  his  own 
Bonnes:  which  was  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1552. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  603. 
On  brothers  and  on  fathers  empty  bedds 
The  killers  lay  their  parricidall  heads. 

May.   Lucan,  b.  vii. 
That  is.  he  is  now  paid  in  his  own  way,  the  paricidous 
animal  [the  viper]  and  punishment  ofmurtherers  is  upon  him. 
Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  16. 
"While  impious  sons  their  mangled  fathers  wound, 
And,  Jest  the  merit  uf  the  i  nine  be  lost, 
With  dreadful  joy  the  parricide  they  boast. 
Proud  to  their  chiefs  the  cold  pale  heads  they  bear, 
The  gore  yet  dropping  from  the  silver  hair. 

Rowc.  Lucan,  b.  iv. 
By  the  Roman  law  parricide,  or  the  murder  of  one's 
parents  or  children,  was  punished  in  a  much  severer  man- 
ner than  any  other  kind  of  homicide.  After  being  ?cnurged, 
the  delinquents  were  sewed  up  in  a  leathern  sack  with  a  live 
dog,  acock,  a  yi;h r,  and  an  ape,  and  so  east  into  the  sea. 

Blackstvne.  Commentaries,  b  iv.  c.  14. 

PA'RROT.     ^       Fr.  Parroquct,  diminutive  ot 
Pa'rrock'F.t.     \  Perrot,  and  that  a  diminutive  of 
Pa'rraqiito.  J  Pierre,  Peter ;  the  man's  name 
given  to  the  bird. 

And  wandring  thus  certain  daies  in  these  unknowen  seas, 
hunger  constrained  vs  to  eate  hides,  cats,  and  dogs,  mice, 
rats,  parrots,  and  munkies. 

Hackluyt.    Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  4T3. 
The  prating  parrot  comes  to  them  abroad, 
And  is  not  hoard  to  counterfeit  a  word. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 
La.   Come,   come,   you   paraqtUto,   answer  me  directly 
vnto  this  question,  that  I  shall  ask. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  XV.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
Parrots  have  their  hills  nicely  adapted  to  these  services, 
being  hooked  f.r  elinibing,  ren-hing  Ihr  what  they  have  oc- 
casion fur.  and  the  lower  jaw  being  completely  fitted  to  the 
hooks  of  the  upper,  they  can  as  minutely  break  their  food 
as  other  animals  do  with  their  teeth. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  11. 
I  would  not  give  my  paroquet 

For  all  the  doves  that  ever  flew.  Prior.  The  Dove. 

PA'RRY,  v.     Fr.Parer,—to  provide,  to  provide 

against;    also    (Cotgravc)   to   ward   or  defend  a 

blow;  whence  paver  I'rscn  uu.r  coups  dr,  to  oppose 

his  shield  against  the  blows  of. 

To  ward  off;  to  put  or  turn  aside. 

And  certainly  a  man  or  courage  who  cannot  fence  at  all. 

and  therefore  will  put  all  upon  one  thrust,  and  not  stand 

yiri'iin'r,  lias  the  odds  against  a  moderate  fencer,  especially 

if  he  has  skill  in  wrestling.— Locke.  Of  Education,  s.  199. 
He  lifts  his  shield  and  parries  with  his  steel 
The  strokes  he  sees  the  adverse  weapon  deal. 

Hoole.   Orlando  Farioso,  b.  xlv, 

PARSE,  v.  Junius  thinks  to  pierce  or  pene- 
trate :  it  is — 

To  name  the  parts  of  speech ;  of  words  in  a 
sentence;  and  their  dependency  upon  each  other. 

Let  him  construe  it  into  Englishe  so  oft  as  the  childe  may 
ea^ilie  carrie  awaye  the  understanding  of  it  ;  lastlie,  parse  it 
over  perfitelie.     This  done  thus,  let  the  chi 
both  construe  and  parse  it  over  againe. 

Ascham.    The  Sent,-- 


t>AR 

These  are  those  inexorable  spiritual  Catos.  those  parsi- 
monious dispensers  of  mercy.— South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  7. 

Our  ancestors  acted  parsimoniously,  because  they  only 

spent  their  own  treasure  for  the  good  of  their  posterity ; 

whereas  we  squandered  away  the  treasures  of  our  pn.^teritv. 

Swift, 

To  view  the  Moors  in  their  private  roofs,  I  find  them 
without  parrimoniotuness,  and  placing  no  character  of  good 
house-keeping  in  abundance  of  viands. 

J.  Addison.   W.  Barbary,  p.  130. 

Parsimony,  and  not  industry,  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  increase  of  capital ;  industry,  indeed,  provides  the  sub- 
ject which  parsimony  accumulates;  but  whatever  industry 
might  acquire,  if  parsimony  did  not  save  and  store  up,  the 
capital  would  never  be  the  greater. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

PA'RSLEY.  Fr.Persil;  K.  PetroseUo ;  Sp. 
Perexil;  Lat.  Petro-selinum ;  Gr.  TierpoatXtvoi'. 
Introduced  into  the  A.  S.  Petersilige  ;  Dut.  Peter- 
selie.  The  sclinum  or  apium  of  the  rock.  From 
apium.  Fr.  Ache,  (Menage;)  Eng.  Ach,  used 
by  Holland. 

Of  many  a  pilgrim  hast  tlmu  Christes  carse, 
For  of  thy  p<  r^elee  yet  fare  they  the  werse, 
That  they  ban  eaten  in  thy  stoble  goos. 

Chancer.   The  Cokes  Prologue,  v.  434S. 
Pcrselyis  very  conuenient  to  the  stomak  and  comforteth 
appetite,  and  maketh  the  breathe  sweete. 

Sir  T.  Etyot.  The  Castel  of  licit h,  b.  ii. 
There  is  another  kind   of  rich  or  pcrsehj  growing  upon 
rocks,  which  some  call  petro-seliuum. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xx.  c.  12. 
PA'RSNEP.     Strangely  corrupted  (says  Skin- 
ner) from  the  Lat.  Pastinacea.     In  Fr.  Pastenade  ,■ 
It.  Pastina~ca. 


PA'RSON.  ^       Skinner  says,   q.  d.  parishtm,  I 

Pa'rsonage.   V  ecclesiastes  ;   Barb.  Lat.  Parochi- 

Pa'rsoned.  J  anus,  or  rather  parcecus,  or  pa-  ■ 
rcecianus,  i.e.  pastor  of  the  parish.  In  Low  Lat.  | 
it  is  persona,  ecclesia?  rector,  ruler  or  rector  of  the  j 
church,  whence  impersonare,  to  institute  the  rec-  j 
tor ;  and  see  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 

Parsonage,  is  applied  to  the  benefice  ;  and  to  the 
residence  of  the  parson. 

Zuf  a  man  of  holi  chirche  half-eni  lay  fe. 

Person,  other  wat  he  be,  he  sul  do  themore 

Kinges  servise.  R.  Gloucester,  p  471.  ' 

A  good  man  ther  was  of  religionn, 

That  was  a  poure  persone  of  a  toun  : 

But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 

Chaucer.  Prof.  v.  4080. 

The  parson,  as  ima  species,  was  to  hear  and  determine 
the  breaches  of  God's  peace,  of  love,  and  charity,  within  bis 

i'arir-1.       ]■■•  r.  ;■:•■-.  ■  ! '  '■■  uf  h  i  -  [•:!!  i  -h  i.  .nevv 

Spr.'mn?!.    Ancient  (iarern  men!  of  England. 

A  parson  met  us  there,  who  had  good  store  i 

Of  livings,  son).-  sav,  hut  of  manners  more, 

In  whose  streiuiit  ehenret'ii]]  age  a  man  might  see 

"Well  govern 'd  fortune,  bounty  wise  and  free. 

Corbet.  Iter  Boreate.  I 

There  at  his  parsonage  he  continued  long  to  do  the  duty  ! 
of  a  learned  and  good  preacher.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  7. 

His  father  provided  for  him  [Will.  Hill]  a  parsonage 
that  had  belonged  to  an  honest  man. 

Wood.  Athena;  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

Ye  deaf  to  truth  !  peruse  this  parson'd  page, 

And  trust,  for  once,  a  prophet  and  a  priest ; 

"  Men  may  live  fools,  but  fools  they  cannot  die." 

Young.   The  Complaint,  Night  5.  I 

A  pnrs»},,  persona  wlesia;  is  one  that  hath  full  posses-  ' 
sion  of  all  the  rights  of  a  parochial  church.     He  is  called 

pfltson,  prn.nm,  because  by  li'S  v.-r.um  the  ihurdi,   v.liieli  is 


PAR 

powers  which  compose  the  roan.  Kence  the  verb 
is  also — to  qualify,  to  endow. 

Party, — as  a  collective  term,  is  applied  to  a 
body,  or  aggregate  of  individuals,  who  take  or 
pursue  one  part  or  portion,  (sc.)  in  affairs,  public 
or  private;  who  meet  or  assemble  for  one  purpose. 

Partners, — persons  associated  to  part,  share,  or 
divide,  what  they  may  gain  or  possess. 


R.  Gloucester,  p.  302. 
This  folc  hem  armede  anon,  and  benneres  gonne  reare. 
And  departed  here  ost  in  twolf  parlycs  there. — Id.  p.  18 

War  vore  ych  desvrv  meat  thyn  grace  &  thyn  loue, 
That  thou  of  alle  myn  londes  my  felawe  be  &■  per. 
An  ych  mot  ek  of  Eugelond  be  thy  parlyner. — Id.  p.  509. 

He  sey,  that  heore  partye  wrogt  was  ney  to  schame. 

Id.  p.  63. 
He  parted  his  wynnvng  title  his  men  largely. 

R.  Brunnt,  p.  256. 
Tiiat  the  scripture  be  fulfillid  seiynge,  thei  parliden  tny 
clothis  to  hem  and  on  my  cloth  they  kesten  lott. 

Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  19. 
They  ported  mv  ravmente  amonge  them  and  on  my  coote 
dyd  caste  lollcs.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Marie  hath  chosen  the  best  part :  which  schal  not  be  taken 
awey  fro  hir.—  Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  10. 


lb. 


vhicbe  shall  not 


For  what  port  '  with  wickidnesse? 

Wiclif.  2  Conjnlh.  c.  6. 

And  I  horde  another  voice  ofheune  seiynge,  my  peple  go 
ghe  out  of  it.  and  be  not  parlcrneris  of  the  trespassis  of  it, 
and  ghe  schulcn  not  resseiue  of  the  woundis  of  it. 

Id.  Apacalip*,  c.  18. 

Now  I  know  of  parlie,  but  thanne  I  schal  knowe  ns  1  am 
knowun.— Id.  1  Corynlh.  c.  13. 

Whereof  the  hart  reioyseth  so 

That  a  great  parly  of  his  wo 

Is  Toided,  and  put  away  to  flighte.— Chaucer.  R.  of  the  R. 

Wherof  me  thinketh,  good  reson  wolde, 

That  she  somedele  rcwarde  sholde, 

Andyeue  a  parte,  there  she  hath  all.— Gower.  Con.  A.  u.v. 


And  fbr,"sTnuche  as  they  wer  Tower  in  noumbre.  thei  so 
diuidea  ye  residue  ef  bis  ^inrtnfts  saue  his  coat,  (because 
thei  wer  made  of  sundry  pieces  and  sowed  together.)  y1  euery 
man  had  his  part  part-like.—  Vital.  John,  c.  19. 

He  hearing  of  the  manner  of  the  war,  and  perceiuing  hit 
complici-s  to  be  brought  toalowebbe.  raised  a  pov.tr  partly* 
in  Greece,  and  parllyc  in  Cicill.— Galdyng.  Justine,  fol.  26. 

Than  it  foloweth  in  the  story,  that  for  parlt/cvon  of  the 

laiv'.e  of  Austracy  or  Lor.iynne.  ;~ii!r::;L-  ;imi  varyaunce  con- 

tynued  alwav  ;'.U\\ene  1 1 . ' ■  kyn^os  of  Frauce  and  Germanv. 

Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  175. 

For  since  vnur  parture  I 
haueled  a  lothsome  state: 

And  saue  the  hope  of  your  returne 
nought  E  " 


nrbcrvilc.  To  / 
eir  safegards  o 


They  imbroder  ttv 
from  their  feet  vnto  tneir  ku 
stuffe.— Hackluyt.   Voyages, 

The  niisens  strooted  with  t 


)).  i.  p.  104. 

!  gale,  the  ship  here 


VI, 


•  fellow 


P.VR  SIMONY. 

p.iksimo'niois. 

Parsimo'nioosly. 

Parsimo'siousness. 

Sparingness,  savingness,  frugality. 


Ft.  Parsimonie;  It.  and 
Sp.  Parsimoniu ;  Lat. 
Parsimonia ;  parcemonia, 
from  parcere,  to  spare. 


The  people  [Genoa]  go  the  plainest  of: 
)so  most  parsimonious  in  their  diet. 

Ho  well. 


.  of  them  foule 


,'«,  I 


PART,  u. 
Part,  b. 
Pa'rtabi.e. 
Pa'rtage. 


Fr.Partir;  It.  Partire;  Sp. 
Partiri  Lat.  Partiri,  from 
pars:  of  uncertain  etymology. 

To  destroy  the  wholeness  or 
unity,  entirenesa  or  integrity, 
by  division  or  separation  : — to 
divide  or  separate,  to  disunite, 
to  disassociate,  to  dismember, 
to    distribute  ;    to    sever,    to 

sunder,  to  share To  depart 

or  separate  from  ;  to  remove, 
to  leave,  go,  take,  or  put 
away  ;  to  dismiss,  to  loose,  to 

Parts,  in  the  plural,  is  ap- 
plied to — the  faculties,  qualities,  endowments,  or 


Pa'rtino,  n. 

Parti'tiox. 
Parti'tion,  t 

Pa'rTNER,  n. 

Pa'rtner.  b. 
Pa'rtnersiiii 
Pa'rture. 


v.  rites  me,  th:,'  man. 

How  much  in  hauing. 

Cannot  make  boasl  to  hnue  tliat  which  he  hath; 

Nor  feclcs  not  what  he  owes,  but  bv  reflection. 

Shake  pcare.   Troyl.  $■  Cress.  Act  lit.  60.  J. 
Whereas,  let  him  be  poore,  and  meanly  clad, 
Though  ncro  so  rioblv  pnrlei,  you  shall  have 

Will  take  him  by  the  shoulders,  or  the  throat, 
And  kick  him  downe  the  staires. 
B.Jonson.  Erery  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  iii.  sc.  9. 

Then  gan  the  pari  ofchalenecrs  anew 
To  range  the  field,  and  i 
'1  '.:,:  1'.,,,.    .■■.;. 

Speriur.  Faerie  Quant,  0.  iv.  C.  4. 
His  hote  loue  neuerthelesse  was  portable  amorg  three 
ther  of  his  mistresses.— Camden.  Remaincs.  Wise  Speeches. 


I  understand  both  these  sides,  to  be  not  onely  retl 
ut  parts  of  the  front  .  ami  to  be  uniforme  without,  tl 
everally  parl/'fioficrf  within.— Id.  Ess,  Of  Building. 


PAR 

There  wa3  no  right  in  this  parti* 
Ordained  firs 


Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale, 
irily  droun'd. 
The  Barons'  Wars,  b>.  it 


l.i.ly, 


So  faire,  and  fasten'd  to  an  emperie, 
Would  make  the  creat'st  King  double,  to  be  partner  d 
With  tomboves,  hyr'd  with  that  selfe  exhibition 
Which  your  owne  coffers  yeeld— Be  reveng'd. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  i.  sc.  7. 
A  partnership  in  fame  great  Ina  might  pretend 
With  any  king  since  first  the  Saxons  came  to  shore. 

Drayton.  Poly-Otbion,  8.  II. 

Tell  rnee,  thy  wife,  or  thy  childe  lies  dying,  and  now 
makesupalov.il.:  a;n'I  duiit'u'l  iiie,  with  akinde and  loving 
parlm  e  :  whether  hadst  thou  rather  for  thy  owne  part,  shee 

Bp.  Hall.  Meditations  §•  Vowes,  Cent.  3.  s.  9. 
Our  eyes  are  pleased  to  see  the  earth  begin  to  live,  and  to 
produce  her  little  is;-uc;  with  pai ticulaur'd  coats. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 
Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  ally'd, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide. 

Dnjden.  Absalom  $  Achih-phel 
The  rest  the  people  6har'd  ;  myself  survey'd 
The  just  partition,  and  due  victims  pay'd. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 
And  in  the  page  that  follows  this,  I  read 
Of  two  young  merchant?,  whom  the  hope  of  gain 
Induc'd  in  partnership  to  cross  the  main. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 


No  faith,  no  trust,  no  friendship  shall  be  known 
Among  the  jealous  partners  of  a  throne  ; 
But  he  who  reigns  shall  strive  to  reign  alone. 


practicable 

society,  and  without  compact,  only  by  putting  a  value  o 
gold  and  silver,  and  tacitly  agreeing  in  the  use  of  money. 


Lvc.'.e.  Of  l 


The  pods  are  flattish,  two  nr  three  inches  long,  and  contain 
from  three  to  five  seeds  in  pariitional  cells. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  iv.  Note. 

In  this  partnership  all  men  have  equal  rights,  but  not  to 
equal  things.  He  that  has  but  five  shillings  in  the  partner- 
ihip,  has  as  good  a  right  to  it,  as  he  that  has  five  hundred 
pounds  has  to  his  larger  proporti 


Oni 


French  Reeoliili< 


PARTA'KE,  v.  \       To  take  part;   to  share; 

Parta'ker,  n.       >  to  have  or  take,  give  or  re- 

Parta'king,  n.  J  ceive,  a  share  or  division ; 
ft  something"  in  common  with  others. 

Partaker, — one  who  takes  part  with  ;  one  who 
Bids,  assists,  or  abets  the  party;  an  abetter,  an 
accomplice. 

The  kynge  had  above  ten  thousand  persons  in  harnesse, 
least  some  fraye  or  tumulte  myglit  sprynge  amongst  hys 
nobles  by  partakynge  or  quarrellynge. 

Hall.  Hen.  IV.  Introd. 

Wherefore  when  he  [Leonides]  had  dismissed  his  par- 
takers, he  exhorted  the  Spartanes  to  remeber  theselues,  that 
howsoeuer  they  fought  they  must  be  slaine. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  17. 

Fourthly  that  ther  should  not  grow  any  envetouanes  of 
moneye,  fro  whence  are  wont  to  spring  parlakinr/.s  and  de- 
bates.—Id.  Catsar,  fol.  1G0. 

My  friend,  bight  Philemon,  I  did  partake 
Of  all  my  love  and  all  my  privitie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 
— - —  Go  toeethe- 
You  precious  winners  ah  :  your  exultation 
Partake  to  euery  one. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
"  Faire  sir,"  quoth  he,  "  well  may  it  you  succeed ! 

Ne  long  shall  Satyrane  behind  you  stay  ; 
But  to  the  rest,  which  in  this  quest  proceed. 
My  labour  adde,  and  be  partaker  of  their  spead." 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 
For  your  partaker,  Poole,  and  you  yourselfe 
He  note  you  in  my  booke  of  memorie 
To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
The  same  God  that  will  do  always  what  is  absolutely  best 
order  to  the  partaking  of  his  benefits,  they  should  pray  for 


ihsm.Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  6. 


The  hero  da: 
And  in  the  i 


PAR 

,  and  pomp's  fastidii 
throw  the  king  asidi 


repast,  and  cheerful  look. 

Lloyd.  The  Henriade. 
Joint  partner  of  my  life,  my  heart's  relief; 
Alike  partaker  of  my  joys  or  grief. 

Hart.  Boecius  to  Rusliciana. 

PARTE'RUE,  Fr.— Any  even  plot  or  piece  of 
ground,  (terre ;)  hence  a  garden,  or  that  part  of 
'en,  which  consists  of  beds,  and  borders  of 
herbs,  and  flowers  without  any  tree  among  them, 
(  Cotgrave. ) 

From  this  walk  are  three  descents  by  many  stone  steps, 

the  middle  and  at  each  end,  into  a  very  la rgc  ^irie,  r    .  t !...-. 

divided  into  quartern  by  gravel  walks  and  adorned  with 
two  fountains  and  eight  statues  in  the  several  quarters. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  On  Gardening. 

PA'RTIAL.      ")       Fr. Partial,  partializer;  It. 

Pa'rtiallv.  Pariah;    Sp.  Partial ;  per- 

Partia'lity.       V  taining  to  part. 

Pa'rtialize,  v.   I       Of,  pertaining,  or  belonging 

Pa'rtialist.  J  to  a  part,  portion,  or  share ; 
taking  a  part  with;  following  or  pursuing,  in- 
clining to,  favouring  or  serving,  a  part  or  party ; 
or  one  or  more  in  preference  to  another  or  others. 
See  the  quotation  from  Cogan. 

But  now  the  youth  with  partial  fates  I  see,  in  fight  to 
wend.  Phaer.   Virgitl.  yEneidos,  b.  xii. 

There  was  bribes  walking,  money  making,  making  of 
li amis  i.-jmith  the  prophet,  or  rather  Almighty  God  speaking 
by  the  ni"Uth  of  the  prophet)  such  is  their  partial  it  <i,  aif>r 
tion  and  bribes.— Latimer,  Ser.  4.  Before  King  Edward. 

That  they  in  all  theyr  iugementes  sette  aside  all  perci/alyte 
and    fuuninv,  and   hold  thevr  handes   from    all  me.lcs  and 

rewards,— Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  186. 

The  care  of  God's  Holy  Spirite  is  not  restrained  partinllie 
to  one  person  more  than  to  another. — Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  660. 
But  thee,  O  Love,  no  equal  iudge  I  deeme 

Of  my  desert,  or  of  my  dewfull  right ; 
That  in  thine  owne  beh.ilfe  maist  partiall  seeme. 

Spenser.  Of  Mutabilitie,  C.6. 
And  partially  a  lie  for  truth  gave  forth, 
To  colour  vice,  or  derogate  from  worth. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  Seventh  Route. 
Thus  stood  I  balanc'd  equally  precise, 

Till  my  frail  flesh  did  weigh  me  down  in  sin ; 
Till  world  and  pleasure  made  me  parlialize, 
And  glittering  pomp  my  vanity  did  win. 

Daniel.  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 
No  man  drench' t  in  hate  can  promise  to  himself  the  can- 
didness  of  an  upright  judge  ;    his  hate  will  parlialize  his 
opinion.—  Feltham,  pt.  i.  Resolve  62. 

I  say,  as  the  apostle  said,  unto  such  par tia lists,— You 
will  forgive  me  this  wrong. 

Bp.  Morton.  Discharge,  $c.  (1633.)  p.  240. 
Unless  when,  parlialhj,  th\    winding  tide 
Turns  to  the  Libyan  or  Arabian  side. — Boice.  Lttcan,  b.x. 


As 
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is  a  purlin 

■■hi  u, 
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ns,  vihich,  as  we  have 

he  underr-taiiding  ;    so 

there 

■/',  :. 

studie 

s,  which  is  preUniici.'l 

knuwlcdgL-  ;:nd  iniprcn 

Lock 

.  Hum.  Undcrst.  s.  CI. 
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se'e  train  (whereof  yourself  are  chief) 
mc  pumc.-pttte  their  grief. 
Diayton.  Lady  Geraldine  to  the  Earl 


Grafton.  Q.  Mary,  an.  2. 
ot  only  had  knowledge, 
r  Jays. — : D'tgby.  Elvira,  Act  i. 


D.  Jul.  Ofallthi: 
But  great  purlicipat 

Plato,  by  his  ideas,  means  only  the  divine  essence  with 
this  connotation,  as  it  is  variously  imitable  or  pariicipable 
by  created  beings.— Norris.  Miscellanies. 

For  Truth  and  Good  are  one  ; 

And  Beauty  dwells  in  them,  and  they  in  her 
With  like  participation. 

Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  I. 

PA'RTICIPLE.  Fr.  Participe;  It.  Participio. 
Generally, — 

That  which  partakes  or  tak.es  part  of. 

But  Oecolapadi  to  fram  those  words  to  his  purpose,  cor- 
rupteth  the  participle  «iat3cp  moi ,  and  niaketh  it  6<a/3e/3ai- 
otrnTtti. — Bp.  Gardner.  Explication.  Of  the  Presence. 

The  participles  or  confii 
such  chiefly,  i 

gh  they  have  a  motion  in  their  parts, 
ikies,  and  such  like. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  s.  603. 


such  as ; 


Partiality  is  such  an  excess  of  personal  attachment  as 
obscures  the  judgment  or  eorrupts  the  heart.  It  inclines  to 
a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  motives,  conduct,  and 
general  merit  of  its  object,  than  is  consistent  with  the  justice 
due  to  others.— Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i.  c.  2.  §  3. 
Now  thro'  a  copse 

Of  beech,  that  rear  their  smooth  and  stately  trunks, 

Admit  it  partia/h/,  and  half  exclude, 

And  half  reveal  its  graces.— Mason.  English  Garden,  b.  i. 

PARTICIPATE,  v.  \        Fr.  Participer ;    It. 

Participation.  I    Participare ;   Sp.  Par- 

Parti'cipant.  f  ticipar ;     Lat.  Partici- 

Pa'rticipable.  J  pare,  (capere  partem,) 

to  take  part,  or  partake,  (qv. ) 

To  take  part;  to  share;  to  have  or  take  a 
share  or  division ;  a  something  in  common  with 
others. 

But  all  thyng  that  is  good  (quod  she)  grauntest  thou  that 
it  be  good,  by  the  participacioa  of  good  or  no .' 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.iii. 
But  in  this  sacrament,  we  be  made  participaunt  of  his 
Godhode,  by  his  hninanitie  c^bite  vnto  vs  for  fode.— And 
so  in  this  mybterif,  we  reeeyue  him  man  &.  God.  &  in  the 
other  by  nieane  of  his  Godhead  he  pariicipat  of  the  effect 
of  his  passion  suffred  in  his  manhead. 

Bp.  Gardner.   E.fjrlicttfion.   (>f  the  Pretence,  fol.  51. 


To  the  Reader. 


PARTICULAR,  adj.  \        Fr.  Particular;    It. 
Particular,  h.  I  Particolare;   Sp.  Par- 

Particularity.  I  Licular ;  Let  Partial- 

Particularly.  [  laris,   pertaining  to  a 

Particularize,  v.  (part. 

Particulate,  v.  I       Any  thing  parted  or 

Pa'rticle.  I  separated  from;    any 

Parti'cularment.  J  thing  set  apart  or 
alone  ;  one  out  of  many  ;  sole,  single,  individual ; 
especial,  peculiar,  singular. 

Young  clerkes  that  ben  likerous 

To  reden  artes  that  ben  curious, 
Seken  in  euery  halke  and  euery  heme 
Particular  sciences  for  to  leme. 

Chancer.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  v.  11,435. 
Then  if  they  be  doubled,  that  is  to  save,  compounde  wytho 
themselues,  they  signilie  as  much  as  if  they  wer  compound 
wyth  this  particle,  comgue,  as  quisquis ;  i.  quicunqve,  %c. 

Udal.  Flowres,  fol.  104. 
For  the  which,   ns  tcstyfycth   the   Englysshe  booke,  he 
payed  vnto  the  archebisshop  iii    u.  marke.  and  to  the  other, 
by  partyculers  xv.  m.  marke.— Fubyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1714. 

Yet  calling  to  examination  my  great  unworthiness  for  so 
high  a  function  ;  which  mine  disability  [  mi^ht  alledge  at 
length  in  particularity.— Burnet.  Records,  vol.  Ii.  pt.  ii. 

Though  thys,  not  without  reasonable  cause,  may  be  taken 
in  a  generalise  for  the  last  iudgemente  daye,  yet  is  here 
spoken  particularly  of  euery  mar.nee  departynge. 

Bale.   Image,  pt.  ii. 

I  could  particulate  in  many  more,  but  this  would  appeare 
most  plentifully  if  the  labours  of  these  learned  gentlemen 
were  once  published.— Camden.  Remaincs.  Languages. 

Thus  the  different  effects,  which  fire  i 
us,  which  we  call  heat  and  cold,  result  fr 
configuration  and  agitation  of  their  parti 

>■■■  ■-:;,:      I  a  , ,  f  ;>  ,.f  I)  ymuti: 


)  differing 
zing,  c.  9. 


And  [we  must  consider  in  Pindar]  ; 
larities  of  places,  persons,  and  manners,  wmen  do  Dut  con- 
fusedly appear  to  our  eyes  at  so  great  a  distance. 

Cowley.   Pindaric  Odes,  Tref. 

If  I  should  par/ieiilm  -;::c  in  ii-n-nn-.  <■(  this  opinion,  truly 
they  are  such,  of  so  great  fame  for  depth  of  uiulerstatidin.^ 
and  abstrusest  science,  that  their  testimony  alone  might 
seem  sufficient  to  bear  down  any  ordinary  modest  man  int^ 
an  assent  to  their  doctrine. 

More.   The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  c.  12. 

Now  will  we  speake  particularlie  of  all,  and  first  of  the 
first,  which  hee  calleth  by  the  first  monethes  name,  Januarie. 
Spenser.  Shephcard's  Calender,  Gen.  Arg. 
Upon  this  universall  Ogdoas 
Is  founded  e\ery  particular  men  t. 

More.  Song  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  i.  15. 
Warm'd  with  more  particles  of  heavenly  flame 
He  wing'd  his  upright  flight,  and  soar'd  to  fame. 

Dryden.  Sigismonda  %  Guiscardo. 

e  will  give  occasion  to  him, 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

iorne  passages  in  the  pastorals,  but  more  particularly 

Georgics,  our  poet  is  found  to  be  an  exact  astronomer 

'    the  knowledge  of  that  age. 

Dryden.  &neit,  PftL 


t,  by  reason's  sacred  beams, 
a  itself  most  perfect  seems, 
o,  where  hy  fair  reason  try'd, 
^particulars  apply'd. 

Churchill.  Gotham,  b.  it. 


PAS 

Lat.  Parfur 


PA'RTISAN.     Fr.  Porfisaa 


PARTU'RIENT. 
Partu'rious. 

Partlri'tion.         J  sire  to  bring  forth  ypnrrre.) 
Desiring,  or  being  about  to  bear  or  bring  forth ; 
productive. 
Faith  ingrafts  us  unto  Christ ,  by  faith 


"V  Lat.  Parluri. 
V  part,  of  Partun 
)  sire  to  bring  full 


■  the  plant  t 


It.  Partigiana.         pnrturieiii  ami  fruitful. 'or  else  it  shall  be  quite  cut 
One  Who  takes  the  part,  follows  the  party  ;  aids,     the  root,  and  thrown  into  the  everlasting  buniiiis. . 


oil'  flom 


abets,  or  defends  the  cause  of  another. 
These  mightv  actors,  sons  of  change, 

These  partisans  of  factions  often  try'd, 

That  in  the  smoke  of  innovations  strange 

Build  huge  uncertain  plots  of  unsure  pride. 

Daniel.  Cuil  Wars,  b.  ll. 

The  monarchic!;,  and  aristocratical,  and  popular  parlitans 
have  been  iointlv  laying  their  axes  to  the  root  of  all  govern- 
ment and  have  in  lheir  turns  proved  each  other  absurd  and 
inconvenient.— Burke.  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

PA'RTISAN..  Fr.  Perluisane  ;  It.  Partigiana  ; 
Sp.  Partesana.  Fr.  Fertiliser,  from  pertutum,  past 
part,  of  Dertunrlere,  to  boat  through,  (see  Menage.) 
Wachter  derives  from  barte,  an  axe,  barten,  to  cut. 

Jletellus.  who  tarried  his  coming,  defending  himself  more 
valiantly  then  was  either  hoped  or  looked  for  in  a  man  of 
hisye3rs:  he  was  .it  last  hint  with  a  parlizan. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  495. 

PA'RTLET,  an  article  of  dress,  Minshew 
thinks  is  either  a  diminutive  of  part,  or  rather 
portelet,  from  porter,  to  bear  or  carry.  Skinner 
prefers  the  former,  and  thinks  the  name  given, 
because  the  thing  is  easily  parted  or  separated 
from  the  body.  By  Stat.  24  Hen.  VIII.  r.  13, 
certain  persons  are  forbidden  and  others  allowed 
to  wear  coifes,  partlets,  or  purses,  doublets,  part- 
lets  of  satten,  &e. 

And  Parthenia  laid  his  head  in  her  lap,  tearing  off  her 
linucti  sleeves  and  parllel  to  serve  about  his  wounds. 

Sidnetj.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 
.  TJnfledge  'em  of  their  tyres. 

Theirwires.  t  and  periwigs, 

And  thev  appear  like  bald  cootes  in  the  nest. 

Beauin.  .y  Fleleh.  The  knight  of  Malta,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

A  close  bellied  doublet,  coming  down  with  a  peake  be- 
hind, as  far  as  the  crupper,  and  cut  off  before  by  the  breast- 
bone like  a  parllel,  or  ncckerclier.— Observer,  No.  39. 

PA'RTLET.  Tyrwhitt  says,  the  propername 
of  a  hen. 

Parietal  is  used  by  G.  Douglas  in  bis  Prolonge 
of  the  Tirelce  Boohe  of  Eneados.  And,  as  the 
Glossarist  has  remarked,  is  the  same  word  as  the 
above,  applied  in  reference  to  the  tuft,  or  ruff,  or 
ring  of  feathers  about  the  neck  of  the  hen. 

The  fairest  hewed  in  the  throte 

"Was  cleped  faire  damosellc  Perlelote. 

Chaucer.  The  Noma  Preestes  Talc,  v.  H.S76. 


Bp.  Taylc 
■here  as  the  upland  mountainous  and  high, 

To  th.-ui  that  sadlv  ilo  I..  hoM  ir.  shows, 

s  though  in  labour  with  this  lilthie  fry  . 

Stirring  with  pain  in  the  parlurimis  throes. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  Ss  Miracles. 


A, a.  If  I  goe  to  him.  with  my  armed  fist, 
He  push  him  ore  the  face. 

Shakespeare.   Troyl.  S;  Cres.  Act  ll.  s( 
The  poor  m-n  half  dead  were  beaten  down  with  clubs, 
But  at  best  it  [Louel  U  an  all    Hon,  *  longing  only  to  ,.,./„,:  ,n  niece*— Iror/A.  Plutarch,  p.  HI. 

npertect  and  p  irlurienl  beings;  and  therefore  could  not 


In  the 


rtcane  while  the  christians  inuading  and  entering 
iiuilion  incircumspectlie,  were  pelted  and  pushed 
s  by  them  that  stood  ahoue.— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  2G9. 


Thev  left  him  [Becker]  not  till  they  had  cut  and  pash,,! 
out  lis  braines,  and  dashed  them  about  vpon  the  church 
pauement.— Jlulinshed.  Hen.  II.  an.  1171. 

Great  Ajax  Telamonius,  to  none  alive  will  yield, 


That  J 
That  can 


l  death  ;  and  who 


pnsht  with  mighlie 


..npertect 

be  the  lir.t  principle  of  all  things. 

Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,?.  1S3. 
In  this  palace  [at  Bologne]  is  a  hall  of  anatomy  and  mid- 

witen.  c  b-hratcd  for  a  no  '  '  :ix  '  gores, 

repr.  seining  the  leniale  form  in  nil  stages,  and  in  ..11  On  in- 
cidents of  ;<wrr'»rii;r.».—  Eustace.    Tour  through  Italy,  c.  ,. 

PA'RVIS.  Fr.  Parvis  ,-  Low  Lat.  Paravisus, 
formed  from  paradimts.  Atrium  portieibus  cir- 
eumdatum  ante  aedes  sacras.  And  see  Dn  Conge, 
in  V.Paradisus  ;  Menace,  in  v.Parvis;  Tynvhitt's 
Note  on  Chaucer ;  and  Warton,  History  ef  English 
Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  453.    Note  w. 

Cotgrave  calls  it,  the  porch  of  a  church ;  also, 
or  more  properly,  the  utter  court  of  a  palace  or 
great  house. 

There  nas  no  wight  in  all  Paris 
Beforne  our  ladie  at  paruis 

That  they  ne  might  the  booke  by.— Chaucer,  if.  of  lit  H. 
It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  the  disputes  concerning 
the  meaning  or  etymology  of  partis. 

WarUm,  vol.  i.  p.  153.  Note  w. 

PA'RVITUDE.  \      Fr    Parvite ;    It.  Paroita, 

Pa'rvitv.  J  from  Lat.  Partus,  small. 

Small,  littleness. 

Bv  a  mere  point  of  matter  1  do  not  mean  a  mere  mathe- 
matical point,  but  a  perfect  parvilude.  or  the  least  reality  ol 
matt, t._ More.   The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

The  sense;  (bv  reason  either  nt  its  constitutional  dulness, 
or  Hie  importunity  of  stronger  impressions,    cannot  take 


Henceforth  this  lute,  guilty  of 

Shall  never  more  betray  a  harmless  peace 

To  an  untimely  end  :— And  in  that  sorrow 

As  l.e  was  pasAtoa  it  against  a  tree, 

I  suddenly  step'd  in. 

Ford.  The  Lover's  Melancholy,  Act  l.  sc.  1. 

Leo.  Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash  and  the  shoots  that  I 

To  be  full  like  me :  yet  they  say  we  are 
Almost  as  like  as  eeges. 

Shakespeare,   miter's  Tale,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

PA'SQUIL,  or^       Fr.   Pasquin.     The  name 
Pa'squin.  [  of  an  image  in  Rome,  whereon 

Pa'squiller.        ( libels  and  defamatory  rhymes 
Pa'squinadb.     j  were  fastened  and  fathered. 
Pase/uille,  a  libel  elapt  on  a  post  or  image,  (Cot- 
grave. )     It.  Pasquino,  Pasquinata ;    Sp.  Pasquin. 
It  is  applied  generally  to — 

satirical  epigram. 

pasquile,  with  eloquent  rauing 
and  v.-iitie  slaumler  hath  set  out  at  the  full. 

Ilackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  587. 
They  seem  to  have  mouth  and  words,  yet  cannot  speak, 
Norsilch  as  into  pasquil  pulpits  come 

With  tl.o':  In  '  lie  drum 

To  civil  wars.— Brome.   Vpon  Ihe  Death  of  Mr.  J.  Shule. 

How  many  furious  and  malignant  spirits  every  where 
have  burst  forth  into  slanderous  libels,  hitter  pnsyuiii,  rail- 
in-  pamphlets!— Bp.  Hall.  An  humble  Remonstrance. 

Princes  and  potentates,  that  are  otherwise  happy,  and 
have  all  at  command,  secure  and  bee, 
impunilalem  fecit,  are  grievously  t 


fMr.  Leuenhock.- 
Fr.  Pa 


It.   Pi 


'i  of  God,  ft.) 

Sp. 


.  faire  Perlelote.  — Id.  lb. 


Thou  dotard,  thou  art  woman- 
By  thy  dame  partelel  hcere. 
Shakespeare. 


:pre- 


,  and  how  he  cry'd 


She  peck'd  ; 


,  and  wakenM  hii 


The  Cock  and  I 


PA'RTRIDGE.  Fr.  Perdrix ;  It.  Pernios, 
Sp.  Perdiz;  Lat.  Perdue ;  Gr.  riepoi*.  airo  -rov 
irtpi-eiv,  erepituin  renlris  edere :  the  voice  or  cry 
of  this  bird,  resembling  the  sound  cacantium,  it 
crepitum  ventris  emittentium. 


Sir  T.  Zlyot.  The  Castel  of  Ilellh,  b. 


Like  as  3  fearct'nll  ,n  /,'.;,'...■  that  is  fledd 
From  the  sborpe  hauke  v.  hirh  her  attached  1 


Or  have  you  mnrk'd  a  pnrlr'olye  quake, 

Viewing  the  towering  falcon  nigh? 
She  cuddles  low  behind  the  brake : 

Nor  would  she  slay,  nor  dares  she  Bj.— Prior.  The 

PA'RTURE,  i.  e.  departure.     See  Part, 


pep]  el  natex  I 
PASCH.  . 

Pa'scbal.  f  Paseua ,   Lat.  Paseha  ;  Gr.  nao-Xa ;     J™^ 
Heb.  Petakh,  transire,  to  pats  over. 

See  the  explanatory  quotations  from  Sharp. 

Alle  the  baronage,  at  patk  afterward, 

Com  to  Winchester  to  coroune  kyng  Edward. 

n.Brunrte.  [ 

The  maister  saith,  my  time  is  nygh. 
with  my  disciplis  —  Wiclif.  Mallhew,  c 

He  shall  shewe  you  a  great  and  fayre  parloure,  there 
pare  my  pascJiall  lambc—  Udal.  Matthew,  c.  26. 

They  then  thought,  that  when  the  paschal  taper  burn'd, 
the  flames  of  hell  could  imt  burn  till  the  holy  wax  was 
spent.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3. 

For  ever  after,  every  vear.  this  pauhol  feast  was  kept 
I  which  was  as  loni  ■*,  the  .lewi-b  polity  lasted)  when  the 
lamb  was  set  upon  the  table,  the  master  of  Ihe  house  spoke 
to  his  company  in  these  words :  This  is  the  pa.,sover.  which 
v.e  therefore  eat.  because  God  passed  by  our  houses  in 
Egypt-— Sharp,  vol.vii.  Ser.  12. 

The  paschal-feast,  from  whence  our  Saviour  took  his 
sacrament  of  the  LoTd*e  supper,  the  very  name  of  pnsxorer, 
by  which  it  is  called,  is  an  instance  of  the  figure  we  arc  con- 
tending for.— Id.  lb. 

PASH,  v.  \  To  pash,  elidere,  conterere,  to 
|  Pash,  «.  J  dash, to  bruise  ;  perhaps,  sa\  s  Skin- 
ner,  from  the  Gr.  Flai-eix,  or  im-aaaetv,  to  strike. 
|  He  proposes  other  sources,  but  is  not  satisfied  with 
any.  Grose  interprets  pash,  "  the  brains.  A  mad- 
jiash,  a  mad-brains."  Jamieson, — "  the  head,  a 
bare -pash,  a  bare -head."  To  pash  may  be 
ely, 


Adrian  the  sixth  pope  was  so  hi-hly  offended  and  griev- 
ously vexed  with   (.,,./,.'..•,  at  Home,  he  gave  command 
that  statute  should  be  demolished  and  burned,  the  asl.es 
:r  Tiber,  and  had  done  it  forthwith,   bad 
not  Lodovicus  Suessanus.  a   faccte  companion,  disswaded 
him  to  the  contrary,  bv  telling  him.   that  Pasquil's  ashes 
woulde  turne  to   frogs  in   Ihe  l.ottoine   of  the   river,  and 
1  croake  worse  and  lowder  then  before— Id.  lb.  p.  119.- 
But  enough  of  this  poetry  Alexandrine  : 
1  hope  you  v.  ill  think,  this  a  peisquine. 

Swift.  Answer  to  Dr.  Sheridan. 

One  day  the  two  cardinals  held  an  assembly  of  several 

prelates,  to  consult,  among  other  things,  of  some  method  to 


Hoole.  The  Life  of  Tasso. 
Fr.  Passer;  It.  Pasture; 
Sp.Passar.  The  more  simple 
etymology,  says  Skinner,  is 
the  l*L  Passu*.  See  Pace. 
To  step  ;  generally,  to 
move  or  cause  to  move;  to 

Used, emphatically, as  equi- 
valent to — to  surpass,  to  ex- 
ceed.     And  the  noun,. — 

Step,  gradation,  or  degree  ; 
point  moved  to,  reached  or 
arrived   at ;    position,    state, 


PASS,!). 

Pass,  ,,. 

Pa'ssable. 

Pa'ssagb, 

Pa'ssaoer. 

Pa'ssant. 

Pa'ssengeb. 

Pa'sser. 

Pa'ssing,  )). 

Pa'ssinoly. 

Pa'sslf.ss. 

Pa'ss-port. 

Pa'ssing-bei.l. 
or  condition. 

Way  or  road  by  or  through  which  any  thing 
moves. 

Pass-part,— \?r.  Passe-port  :     It.  Passa-pdrto  ; 
Sri.Pasa-porle  .•   transetindi  pvrtusseuportas\ 


To  push,  to  push  hard  against,  to  strike,  to  dash,  seu  hcentia,  (  Skinner  >_Leave  or  hbert 

And  path,  the  noun,-  ""'  %  port  or  through  the  gates.     In  Haekluyf, 

That  which  pushes  ,  and,  from  the  action  of  the  called  a  letter  oj  passe.     And  see  the  quotation 

ram  or  bull  with  the  head,  applied  to  the  head  lrom  Howell. 

■ltsQ\f  ,       Pass-orer,— see  Pascii. 

T>eth  cam  dremend  [driving]  after,  and  all  to  dust  paihsle  And  tho  he  say  the  contries.  as  he  passede  forth. 

Kvn»es  and  knvghtcs  cav .«,  and  popes.  Dcstruyde  &  bare  in  echo  naif,  sreat  deol  he  made  there. 

Pius  Plouhman,  p.  397.  B.  Gloucester,  p.  138. 


Conseil  he  had  ofon,  a  brigse  ho  suld  <]■>  wrihfe. 
notes  \-  harm's  ilk  tin,  with  llekes  inak  tham  tigh 
The  Scottia  m  to  p   .■■,  i    tti   I    u  h;vl  nede. 


Heauen  and  earthe  shall  ywi'sc 
pnsse. — Bii/fl,  1551.  lb. 
For  ghe  han  herd  my 

ievrmu  thru    I    peisuiile  p<,ss?,t>;/!i   t 
faugh  t  aghen  it-—  tt'ivhj.   Ga/:tt/wis 

He  is  a  man  of  high  discission, 
i  passing 


but  my  wordis  schulen 

ut  my  wordes  shall  not 

ityme  in  the 
:  of  God  and 


The  Chanunes  Yemannes  Prol.  V.  lCf0i 


Kig.it  . 


.  i!..m< 


-Goivcr.   Coif. 


They  shall  haue  a  letter  ot>7.-.v,  jnm-n  vnto  them,  out  of 
the  otlice  where  the  ambassadors  liaue  alwayes  their  dis- 
patch.— Havkluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  472. 

The  Romanes  wet  about  to  ceaze  into  their  hands  the  tops 
of  the  Alpes  not  so  much  for  passag,-,  as  for  a  perpetuall 
possession. — Goldinge.  Casur,  fol.  o'U. 


We  - 


■     ■ 


yd  sliippe  heln 


songs,  dooth  knolle  1 


Aduisyng  the  Frenche  kyng  (after  kyng  Edward  wei 

paspurt.  for  such  as  should  labor  &  trauayle  in  that  ti 

Hall.  Edu,.  IV.  i 

That   all  men  conveighing  letters  from  the  one 

kinges  to  the  other  sho-jlde  surely  and  safely.pa.ssi'  a 

passe  without  any  contradiction.— Grafton.  Hun.  IV. 


Spenser.  Faerie  Qucenc,  b. 
He,  then  espying  ;a»  himself  prepare, 
And  on  his  anue  address  hi>  -oudly  shield 
That  bore  a  lion  passant  in  a  golden  field. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i 
"Whiche  hath  given  some  occasion  to  hold  a  false  ( 
that  the  vultures  are  passagers,  and  come  into  the 
out  of  strange  countries. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  20. 

He  is  honoured  by  the  parsers  by.  and  is  thought 
but  he  sighs  deeply.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.il. 

So  passeth,  in  the  passing  tf  a  day, 

Of  mortall  life  the  leafe,  the  hud,  theflowre; 
Ne  more  doth  florish  after  hist  decay, 
That  earst  was  sought  to  deck  both  hed  and  bow 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qaeene%  h.  i 
His  citizen; 
and  triumph. 

For  even  they  themsel 
envy  his  glory,  to  see  hi 
p<7*-; ■!/'■/>,,  pr;)l.-pi!,  <:liJ  tlii 
of  an  honourable  nx-nm, 

for  his  profit. — Id.  lb.  p 

So  that  a  talk  of  tumult,  and  a  breath, 
Would  serve  him  as  his  passing-bell  to  depth. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iii. 
Behold  what  vasstess  rocks  nn  either  hand, 
Whilst  the  sea  bounds  their  flight  before. 

Cowley.  The  Plagues  of  Egypt. 

Thus  we  see  the  face  of  truth,  but  as  we  do  one  another's 

when  we  walk  the  streets,  in  a  eareless  pass  by  ' 

Glanvill.  Vanity  vf  Dogmatizing,  c.  7 


great  otfer  made  i 


Coc,  little  Calender!  thou  hast  a  free 

Goe  but  a  lowly  gate  amongst  the  me 

Spenser.  Skephet. 


■■  .■ 


Calender,  Epil. 
h 
iv.Let.19, 

But  soon  their  pleasures  pass'd  at  noon  of  day. 

The  sun  with  sultry  beams  began  to  play. 

Drytten.   The  Flower  and  the  Leaf 

A  wise  man  should  never  he  at  such  a  pass,  as  to  say,  I 
have  nothing  to  do,  I  do  not  know  how  to  spend  my  next 
hour.— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  14. 

Lay  by  Virgil,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  and  all  my  better 
sort  of  judges,  when  you  take  up  my  version,  and  it  will 
appear  a  passable  beauty  when  the  original  Miw-  i*  absent. 

Frijtj--i>.  I  "</<'.  .;:■  ■  ■■ ,  1 1.  ;i. 
The  sickly  young  sat  shivering  on  the  shore, 

The  passage,  and  expect  a  fairer  dav. 

Id.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

He  doth  not  inspect  our  actions  v.ifh  a  passant  and  cursory 
view,  as  tilings  of  little  or  no  moment,  but  lays  them  up  in 
evL-rUisting  remembrance.— Seal!.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  4. 

Two  cities  that  adorn'd  th'  Achaian  ground, 
Boris  and  Helice,  no  move  are  found, 
But,  whelm'd  beneath  a  lake  are  sunk  and  drown'd ; 
And  boatsmen  through  the  ehrystal  water  show, 

1  ■■   ■.  i  !■■     ■.         -   I  ■■',"'■■ 

Id.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xv. 

Among  the  wonderful  works  of  power  and  grace  performed 
by  Cod  Almighty,  in  favour  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  in 
order  to  their  delivery  from  the  Egyptian  slavery,  a  most 


To  guard  theyj/u.u.v  of  the  German  Rhine. 
As  gaudy  signs,  which  hang  before 


Last  nt  partynge  to  ad 
powdered  wyth  manly  / 


To  the  Reader. 


.■■-I.v, 


iioncd.— Spenser.  Faerie  C 


■.b.ii.c 


;  ■■.:,,     ■■■  ','■■■   ; 

More  busying  his  quicke  eies,  her  face  to  view, 

Then  his  dull  cares,  to  heare  what  she  did  tell. 

Id.  Ih.  b.  i  e.  2. 

Whilst  that  pr/.isinna/cfl  Zelmane.  with  an  animated  fer- 
vency, did  incorporate  her  hand  with  Philocleas. 


.SV» 


iii. 


Thy  neece  and  I  (poo 
With  foulded  nrmes. 


fold  griefe, 

.     '.■■•.    T, ■'■■.-    t-  ■■-'  ■    Act  iii. 


sf£ 

>:l> 

enrrsnf 
earl  <Tr 

many  losses,  and  like  Zeno,  after  newes 
s  altogether  passion-tone,)  goes  to  his 
an  ho  tires  sleep  for  that  which  would 
ome  others. 

Bp.  Hall.  Heaven  upon  Earth,  s.  9. 

That  a  in 

it'ik-wl-,  : 

God  beyond 

thai  of 

re  is  passible,  is  i;s  best  advantage:  for 
med;  by  the  pastirenenn  and  sufferings 
ler  we  were  nil  rescued  from  the  portion 
suffering  we  ba\  e  a  capacity  of  serving 
ngels.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  10. 

oATo 

me 

UmvIk, 

nceited  that  the  soul  has  no  knowledge 
is  in  a  passive  way  impressed  or  de- 

;  alehouse  < 
Hitch  every  ]>ft sun-';;  uli-crvation, 
Magnetic  in  their  invitation. 


Lloyd.   The  Puff. 


But  passports  under  the  king's  sign-manuel,  or  licences 
from  bis  ambassadors  abroad,  are  now  more  usually  ob- 
tained, and  are  allowed  to  be  of  equal  validity  (with  safe- 
conducts.}— Blackstone.,  Comi 


sdom,  actual  or  presumptive, 


i  p'ace  an  I 


The  v.hr.V-  , 
these,  forthri 
fully  with  fore 


More.  An  Antidote  against  .■ 
?  and  kingdome  therefore  in  s 


r  soul  of  the  body, ; 


nalogous  to  theanin 


More.   The  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
God  in  the  creation  of  this  world  first  produced 


passivity  - 


Fr. Passion;  It.Passidnc;  nothing 
Sp.  Pasion  ;  Lat.  Passio,  j  {J^J J 
from  passtts,  past  part,  of  j  mtTn  ca, 
pad,    Gr.  riad-cip,    to  feel.  I  and  si m 

Ptixsiuji  is  applied  generally 


Pa's 

Pa'ssionateness.  V  to- 

Pa'ssioni.ess.         (      The   internal  or  mental 
feelings,     as     distinguished 
Pa'ssive.  from  the   external 

poreal ;  to  the  emotion  or 
commotion  of  the  feelings  ; 
emphatically,  to  excess  of 
feeling;  to  ardent,  fervent  feeling;  ardour,  fervour, 
zeal  ;  to  feeling  of  great  desire,  of  great  anger. 

Passionate,  besides  its  general  usage,  is  applied 
to  one  easily  moved  to,  excessively  moved  by, 
anger.    (See  Empassion.)     As— 

Passion  is  opposed  to  action  ;  passive  is  opposed 
to  active;  and  thus  applied  to  any  thing  acted 
upon  ;  inactive,  inert ;  suffering,  enduring. 

Passible, — that  may  be  acted  upon  ;  capable  or 
able  to  receive  passions,  feelings,  sensations. 

Thn  is  poer  zare  [yave]  was.  withinne  the  passion, 
Willi  his  ost  he  wende  uorth,  &  arerde  is  dragon. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  545. 
And  I  deme,  tl'.-L  (lie  p'lf^iounx  of  this  tyme  ben  not  euen 
wortbi  to  the  glorie  to  comynge  that  schal  be  shewid  in  us. 
Wiclif.  Romayne.t,  c.  S. 
For  Christ  is  one  personne  of  two  perfite  natures,  whereof 
the  nr.e  was  before  the  other  in  perfection  &  creator  of  the 
other— the  one  impassible,  &  the  other  passible. 
Bp.  Gardner.  Explication.  Of  Transubstanciation,  fol.  124. 
Christ  concerning  his  humanitie  was  both  visible  and 
passible,  and  by  his  diuinitie  was  inuisible  and  impassible. 
Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  501. 
ATeilglng  this  saving,  BocnnciUamim  Deo,  and  English- 
ing the  same  thus.  Reconcile  yourselues  to  God  :  because  it 
is  there  spoken  passirefie,  &  actiuelie.  so  there  should  he 
nothing  in  man  pertaining  to  reconciliation,  but  all  in  God. 
Fox.  Martgrt,  p.  1100.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1541. 


,  vol.  iii.  Ser. 

nothing  thai 


-Id.  Liberty  of  Prophe 


e  but  approaches, 


■xpression  indeed  is 
'c  people  so  much 
deserves  the  least 


ant  him  not  many  decrees  removed  from 
.  that  upon  the  cut  of  a  finger,  should  as 
ilain  and  cry  out  for  help,  as  if  he  had 
harp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

nth  some  pnssinnatwess  the  person  you 
lot  only  allowable,  but  expedient,  being 
o  the  duty  of  fixing  your  affection  where 


The  efficacy  whereby  the  new  substance  or  idea  is  ] 
due'd,  is  call'd,  in  the  subject  exerting  that  power,  acti 
but  in  the  subject,  wherein  any  simple  idea  is  chang'C 
produc'i,  it  is  call'd  passion 


;h  shrewdly  pain'd: 
Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 


The  greatei 

part  degenerate  from 

their  kind.— Id.  lb. 

rily[orerati. 

r  Is  acted]  according 
n"SP"SS"lVollasl™ 

u-e  know,  that  hy  i 
■e  only  ;  and  acts  ne 

Religion  of  Nature, 

sett 

5  9. 

Body  cannot  lie  actually  infinite  i 
n>ily  cuLS.—Ciieyiie.  On  Regimen 

p.3l'l 

u?l«™nfa 

its 

The  GieeVs expressed  pnsriav:  in 
r                  Itlii 

ou—  Cot/an.  On  the  Passions,  c.  1. 

(tenera 

li.-.s  ll. 
S.  1. 

hyirnflor,  nhirtl 
ssia  from  wliich 

PAS 

The  term  passion,  and  its  adverb  passionately,  often  ex- 
p.f  ,  a  very  strong  predilection  for  any  pursuit,  or  ol.ject  of 
telle  !  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  fondness  for  any  thing. 

Coyan.  On  the  Passions,  p.  3. 

The  primary  idea  annexed  to  the  word  is  that  of  passive- 
nest,  or  being  impulsively  acted  upon.  —  Id.  lb.  p.  4. 

PA'STANCE,  i.  e.  pastime,  (,qv.)  Fr.  Passe, 
temps. 

Sir  Peter  Shyrborne,  and  all  other  knyghtes  that  had 
lusted  those  four  dayes  with  the  knightes,  thanked  them 
greatlv  of  their  pastaunce. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  163. 

And  the  Duke  shewed  hym  gret  loue,  and  shewed  bym 
the  favre  castell  of  Ermyn,  whiche  was  nere  to  Wannes,  the 
wliiclie  the  Duke  ':e.a  i^v.-;v  made,  and  there  he  toke  parte 
ofhli  pastau.e.— Id.  Ii,  c.  123. 

PASTE,  v.  "J  Fr.  Paste;  It.  Pasta.  Menage 
Paste,  n.  I  derives  from  pistitm,  the  past 
Pa'stil.  I  part,  of  pinsere,  to  beat  together. 
Pa'stler.  [  But  Junius  resorts  to  the  Gr. 
PVstry.  I  ncuTTus^conspersusJi-omirao-j-uf, 
Pa'stt.  J  conspergcre,  to  besprinkle.  Skin- 
ner,— from  vastus,  fed. 

Any  thing  or  things  beaten  together  into  an 
adhesive  ma«s :  e.  g.  meal  or  farinaceous  sub- 
stance ;  clay  or  earthy  substance. 

To  paste,'— to  cover  with  paste,  to  affix  or  stick 
together  with  paste. 
And  bad  ordeine  for  her  meate 

Two  paslcys  whiche  he  letc  do  make.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.v. 
With  certaine  beetles  of  wood  they  beat  their  corne  to 
powder:  then  they  rnnke  paste  of  it,  and  of  Ihe  paste,  cakes, 
or  wreathes.— Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  220. 
Some  can  vouchesare  theyr  wittes  and  payncs 
In  pasli ye  for  to  waste.  Drant.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  4. 

With  botelles  of  wyne  trussed  at  their  saddles,  and  paslyes 
of  samonde,  troutcs,  and  eyls,  wrapped  in  towels. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol. ii.  c.  113. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  town   [Geneva]  methinks,    are 
made  of  another  paste,  diti'eri    "  fro.n  thr   affable  nature  of 
ttosc  people  I  had  conversed  withal  formerly. 

Howell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  H. 

She  daily  sent  him  sundry  delicate  dishes  of  meats,  tarts, 

and  marctipain*    and  be-ides  the  meat  itself,  the  pasllers 

and  cookes  to  make  th  ■ui,  which  iveie  exeell  -n;  uorknten. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  569. 

Are  they  bidden  to  adore  a  God,  which  they  know  the 

baker  made!  thev  fall  down  upon  their  knees,  and  thump 

their  breasts,   as  beatins  the  heart  that  will  not  enough 

teleeve  in  that  pastry-ae\xy.—Bp.  Hall.  Defeat  of  Crucllie. 

Ii'ur.  They  call  for  the  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pqtlric. 


PAS 

He  eaid ;  and  uf  Hie  hteer  before  him  placed 
That  sinewy  fragment  at  Ulysses  cast 

Whereto  the  pastern  hnne  bv  nei\es  rombih'il 
The  well-horn'd  foot  indissolubly  join'd. 

Pope.   Homer.   Odyrseu,  li,  NX. 

PASTIME,  or)      Fr.  Passe-temps s  It.  Fataa- 
i      Pass-time.         J  tempo  ;  Sp.  Pasatiempo. 
I       That  which  passes  time,  or  causes  tun.-  i,,  /■ 

(sc.)  agreeably,  pleasingly  ;  an  amusement,  divcr- 
j  sion,  recreation.— Used  as  a  verb.  See  third  quo- 
I  tation  below. 

,  Nowe  by  cause  there  is  no  passe-tyme  to  be  copnred  to 
that,  wherin  maybe  founden  both  reereali'ni  and  iiieditaliim 
of  vertue :  I  banc  among  all  honest  pnstitmcs,  wherin  the 
exercise  of  the  body,  noted  daunsyng  to  be  of  an  excellent 
vtilitie.—  Sir  T.  Etyol.    The  (,„rcr,ioi-r,  b.  i.  e.  22. 

Whatsoeuer  honest  paste-times  fas  they  call  theini  be  ima- 
gined for  kyngis  to  recreate  theyr  spirits  pressed  with  studye 
and  labours  for  the  presentation  of  their  realmes,  defense  of 
tiieir  pore  and  pun  Mi  in*  nf  ni:.M';i  clours,  yet  in  their  passe- 
tymes,  let  them  beware  lest  iustice.  equite  and  imminent,  he 
neglected,  as  they  were  in  this  kyngis  vtile  il'  att.bulaeioii. 
Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  r.  1. 

My  love  hath  lasted  from  mine  infancy. 

And  still  increased  as  I  grew  myself. 

tvhen  did  Perseda  partime  in  the  street 

But  her  Erastus  over-ey'd  her  sports. 

Tragedy  of  Solyman  $  Perseda,  (1599.) 

It  is,  in  my  mind,  a  very  delightful  pastime,  for  two  good 

and  agreeable  friends  to  travel  up  and  down  together,  in 

places  where  thev  are  by  nobodv  known  nor  know  anv  body. 

Cowley,  Ess.  2.  Of  Solitude. 


Shakespeare.  Romeo  S,-  Ju 
lthei 


A.  t  i 


Tbe  ballads  pa. 

Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  :.I ■■'.'.. 

Swift.  Baucis  Ss-  Ph.le 
Sick  sweat  succeeds,  he  drops  at  every  pore, 
With  driving  dust  his  cheeks  are  pasted  o'er. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis, 
The  rest,  but  little  read,  regarded  less, 
Are  shoveld  to  the  pastry  from  the  press. 

Id.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 


In  vain  she  tries  her  pa:tes  and  creams 
To  smooth  her  skin,  or  hide  its  seams  I 
Her  country  beaux  and  city  cousins, 
lovers  no  more,  flew  oft"  by  dozens. 

Goldsmith.   The  Double  Teanifunnauon. 
What  say  you— a  past,, :  it  shall  and  it  must, 
And  my  wife,  liltk  Kittj,  is  lamous  for  crust. 

Id.    The  Haunch  of  Venison. 


Id.  The  Traveller. 

PA'STERN,   n.      Fr.  Pasturon;    It.  Pastbia, 

which  Menage  derives  from  pedica.     Skinner, — 

from  passare,  to  pass  or  go,  q.d.  la  gontura  pas- 

satoia,  i.e.  articulus  ambulatorius,— the  walking 

The  part  from  the  fetlock  to  the  heel  of  a  horse 
is  so  called  ; — it  seems  also  applied  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  human  leg ;  satirically  or  in  burlesque. 

Paslems  is  used  bv  Beaum.  and  Fletch.  in  the 
Chances,  (Act  i.  sc.  9,)  but  what  they  mean  to 
denote  is  not  clear. 


PA'STOR. 

Fr.  Pasteur  .•   It.  Pasture  ■ 

Pa'storai.,  atlj. 

Sp.    I'astnr;      Lat.    PnUnr, 

Pa'stobal,  n." 

from   pastas,    past    part,    of 

PA'STO  RALLY. 

pascere,  to  feed. 

Pa'storlv. 

A  feeder;    one  who  pur- 

Pa'storlixg.  n. 

•  veys  food,  ( sc. )  to  his  flocks 

Pa'storship. 

or    herd-;,    or  attends    them 

Pa'stube,  v. 

while   feeding;    (met.)   one 

Pa'stlre,  n. 

who  feeds,   (sc. )  the  mind  ; 

Pa'stub  u:Lr. 

strengthens,    nourishes,    in- 

PASTURAGE. 

structs     it  ;     morallv,    reli- 

giottsly. 

Bot  som  of  tham  that  ware  conseild  other  manere, 

Thorgh  pastnurs  foito  fate,  for  bestes  to  lardere. 

R.  Branne,  \t.  310. 

So  that  he  like  an  oxe  shall 

Pasture. 

Goum.  Cm.  A.  b.  i. 

Su  straight  she  walk'd,  and  on  her  pasti 


I  on  her  pasterns  high. 

I/dm,  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 


Ur-  al-.D  told  ii;-".  in  i-'i.r.-  •■; -■;-;:■  the\r  r><:mrr  u-  eus-im-n's 
yl  his  said  dead  father  in  jr«  vision  rep  ite  i  Dnr.^taue  to  be 
ye  pastour,  bishop,  ami  keeper  of  his 

Bah.  !:.■■■_  '...'<  /'  ■:.//*.  .  pt  i 
Wherefore  y*  callinge  Daniel   to  interprite  his  dreaine, 
comendeth  him  first,  "i"  hi-  name,  of  his  spirit,  of  his  ^nsfa- 
rall  office,  &  (if  his  emmge  and  learning. 

Joi/e.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  4. 
He  [Latimer]  did  of  his  owne  free  accord  resigne  his  pas- 
torship.—Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  15?S. 

Alonge  by  this  riuer  syde  there  be  fay  re 
pastures,  wherby  al!  the  c;mntr\  is  well  serued. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycte,  vol. 
Enough,  kinde  pastor :  but  oh !  yonder  see 


Id.  A  aim 

Some  negligent  pastorlings  there  are,  which  hive  more 
heed  to  theii  owne  hides,  than  tj  the  smiles  of  iheir  people. 
lip.  Halt.  Noah's  Dove. 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman  shunning  heate, 
Shelters  in  coole.  and  tend-;  his  jcsluring  herds 
At  loopholes  tut  through  thickest  shade. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 
To  view  his  pasture  the  rich  owner  went, 
And  see  what  grass  ihe  fruitful  vear  had  sent. 

Drayton.   The  Mow-Calf. 
The  compasse  of  the  root  of  the  mount  St.  Michael  is  not 
more  than  halfe  a  mile,  and  of  this  the  south  part  is  pas- 
tuvohle  and  hreedeth  conies. 

Holinshcd.  Dcsc.  of  Britair.e,  e.  10. 

There  was  a  Theban  called  F.rianlhns,  -wlinM  opinion  was, 

that  they  should  utterly  raze  the  city  and  make  the  country 

a  desart :  fo  that  it  should  never  after  serve  for  other  tl.ir.g, 

but  for  pasturage  of  beasts,— North.  Ptufarzh,  p.  377. 

1424 


!  hard. 

.  The  Team  of  the  Muses. 
d  to  put  to  the  venture  . . . 
nitation  of  meek  and  un 

benevolent  mediocrity  of 
he  ignoble  hucsterage  ol 
>  mutton  in  England,  b.  ii. 
-,  v,  ill  be  required  a  rousing 
bants'  Defence. 


I'k'ic'd  in  the  Hank  by  Menelaiu*  steel, 
His  people's  potior,  Hyperenor,  fell. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.iv. 
Sav'd  from  his  home,  where  ev'ry  day  brings  ^orth       i 
■  iii.t-  mischief  fatal  to  bis  future  worth, 
Find  him  a  better  in  a  distant  spot, 
Within  some  pious  pastor's  humble  cot. 

Cuwper.  Tirocinium. 
[The  sober  historian]  is  compelled  with  some  reluctance 
■>  confess,  that  the  pastoral  manners  which  have  been 
domed  with  tbe  fairest  attributes  of  peace  and  Innocence, 
re  much  better  adapted  to  the  fierce  and  cruel  habits  of  a 
military  life.— Gibbon.  Roman  Empire,  c.  26. 


,  tho'  her  precincts  are  confin'd 
arrow  limits,  yet  can  show  a  train 
Mage  beauties,  pastorally  sweet, 
rurally  magnificent.  Smart.  The  Hop-Gardcr 


al    | 


All   tlu-M.-    species  of  ptnturpHe    common    may  be,    and 
sually  are  limited  as  i.>  number  and  time;  but  there  are 
stint,  and  which  last  all  the  year. 
Black-stone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  C.  S. 

PAT,  t>.  )       Skinner   thinks,— from    Fr.  Bat, 
Pat,  ?/.    f  ictus,  a  blow,  ( English  verb,  to  beat,) 

or  hatte,  tbe  foot. 

To  give  a  slight  blow  or  tap.     The  noun, 
Pat, — a   Might  blow;    any  substance  patted  or 

beaten  into  one  lump,  as  a  pat  of  butter. 

VTe  see,  it  is  children's  sport  to  prove  whether  they  can 
rub  upon  their  breast  with  one  hand,   and  pat  upon  their 

fnreru'.id  with  -mother ;   ar,d   -i:ai    !.;■/,■.. i,.:s  ihry  shall  6ome- 

Bacun.  NaluruU  Historie,  S.  63. 
And  Phrcbe  was  pleas'd  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
"  Come  hither  poor  fellow,"  and  patted  his  head. 

Byrom.  A  Pastoral. 
Brava  !  quoth  he,  patting  the  neck  of  his  mule,  thou  ahalt 
have  a  supper  to  night  of  tbe  best  sieve-meat  that  Estrema- 


i  furnish. — Obsert 


,  No.  89. 


Well-wrought,  and  prcss'd 
;tent  golden  mass,  receives 
The  sprinkled  seasoning,  of  pats  or  pounds, 
The  fair  impression,  the  neU  shape  assumes. 

Dcdiley.  Agriculture,  c.  8. 
He  chucks  his  lordship  on  the  chin. 
And  would  nut  for  the  world  rebuke, 
Beyond  a  pat,  the  school-boy  duke. 

Lloyd.  Epistle  to  J.  B.  Esq. 

—from  the  Dut. 


^AT,  adj.  \  Skinner  thinks,— fi 
?at„  ad.  1  Pas,  commoditas,  te 
ja'ilv.  [to  come  in  season,  < 
ja'tkess.  J  Wachtcr  derives — Gc 


jins 


kemen, 


conveniently, 
s— Gcr.Pass,  Dut. 
Pas,  from  the  Fr.  l^ropos,  purpose. 

"  A  ptvpns — fitly,  seasonably,  conveniently, 
oommodiously,  unto  the  purpose,  or  just  pat" 
( Cotgrave. ) 

Pat  he  comes,  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedie. 

Shakespeare.  K.  Lear,  Act  i.  SC.  2. 
Ham.  Now  I  might  do  it  pat.  now  he  ia  praying; 
And  now  He  doo't  and  so  he  goes  to  heauen, 
And  so  am  I  reueng'd.  Id.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Sometimes  it  [faretiousnessi  lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  well 
known  Btory.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  14. 


tVhicli  words  [Psalm  xxii  v,  15,  10.  J  how  patty  and  live 
■  do  they  set  out  our  Saviour's  being  nailed  to  the  cros! 
i  treated  in  that  cruel,  and  in  that  shameful  way  by  hi 

dicious  adversaries.—  D.moir,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  26. 


and  trust  not  in  any  brother, 
tor  &c.—Jti.  vol.  i.  ser.  it. 

PA'TACHE.     Fr.  and  Sp.  Patache. 
A  small  ship,  generally  used  for  any  tender  that 
waits  upon  fleets  and  men  of  war,  (Delpino.) 

This  nanie  was  giueu  especially  in  charge  not  to  suffer 

anyshippe  to  come  out  of  the  hauen.  nor  permit  any  zehraes, 

palaches.  or  nth  -r  small  \e  =  sel-  of  th--  F;.   nish  fleete  (which. 

were  more  likely  to  aide  the  Dnnkirkers)  to  enter  thereinto. 

Haekluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  COO. 

It  is  also  meete  to  prouide  another  army  of  two  ships  of 
400  tonnes  aoieee,  and  other  foure  of  200  tunnes,  and  fouro 


PATACOO'N.  Sp.  Pataca,  patacon ;  It.  Pa 
tacca,  patacco;  a  coin,  as  Skinner  suggests — so 
called  because  it  bore  the  impress  ofzpatachs. 


PAT 

ould  support  i 


PAT 


I  do  not  see  how  she  could  support  a  war  long  to  any  pur-  [      A  mantle  patched  with  various  threads  she  wears, 
pose   if  Castile  were  quiet,  unless  sniihlii-rs  would   be   con-  And  binds  with  twining  su.lUs  h.„r  u  ilder  hairs, 

tented  to  take  cloves  and   pep|K-i-coi us  fur  paltacoones  and  R'iwe.   Lucan,  b.  vi. 

pistoles  —Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  18.  j       From  pateha  ju8lly  plac.d  t)ley  horrow  Krat.eSp 

PATCH,  v.    \       See  Pack.     Tooke  observes  Go,,.  T„  iv,„.  P„u,ua,  Esq.(un.) 

Patch,  n.  —that  "  they  who  put  patches        Near  to  this  dome  is  found  ajmrc/.  ofRreen, 

Pa'tchedly.     I  on  a  little  breach,  to  hide  it,        On  wb«h  the  mte  their  gambols  d„  display 
Pa'tcher.         I  are  careful  that  the  colour  shall  ,  S""U°""-  B'  s<»°°"»"<™>- 

Pa'tcherv.  as  nearly  as  possible  resemble         PATE,  n.  )       Skinner  thinks— either  from  the 

Pa'tchingi.y.  J  that  upon  which  they  put  it;"  Pa'ted.  (  Fr.  Teste,  by  the  change  of  t  into  d, 
and  he  quotes  the  passages  from  Shakespeare  or  rather  from  the  Lat.  Patina,  a  pan,  the  skull 
I,  which  are  also  given  below)  in  confirmation  of  pan.  Perhaps  from  the  Fr.  Paste,  pate :  paste, 
his  etymology,  viz.  the  A.  S.  Pcc-an,  parc-ean,  to  dough  :  first  applied  to  a  lumpish,  dull  head,  then 
deceive   by   false  appearances,   imitation,   resem-    generally, — 

Mance,  semblance,  or  representation ;  to  counter-        The  head ;    now  again  not  used  except  con 
feit ;  to  delude ;  to  illude  ;  to  dissemble;  to  impose    temptuously. 

upqa ;    but,   upon  his  own  principles,   the  word        Paled  has  usually  some  prefixed  word,   as  in 
would  not  mean  so  much.  |  Shakespeare, — periwig-pated. 

To  patch  is,— to  put  together.  ( sc.  )  one  piece,  '  He  not  wy!li„B  to  suffer  so  open  a  reproache,  in  so  nub- 
to  men!,  or  match  with,  another;  to  make  up  a  Hque  a  streets,  and  that  of  so  proude  a  villeync.  toke  by 
whole  of  different  pieces;  to  make  up,  mend,  re-  force  fmm  llim  hi-  ''aiwcr.  '"'•'  »"'■  ii.cs.nne  a  i.tiu-  cut  his 
1  or  clumsily  ;  to  put  on  or  fix  on  pieces. 

irobustions  pery 


:ettpeare.  Hamlet, 


Also. —  O  it  offends  mee  to  the 

To  1  iv  on  or  cover  with  a  piece  or  pieces,  (sc  )  P"'"1  Jc,]"*-  ''':","'  ■'  i,;ls"'""  "'  u,,">.  "<  v"'<--  '"-"•  ' 
so  as  to  hide  the  breath  or  rent  ;  and,  consequen- 
tially,   to   make  it  appear  whole  or  entire  ;   and  R     . 
hence,  to  ivcar  or  assume,  to  deceive  or  impose  j  And  angr: 
upon  by,  false  appearances.      And—  Can  no  where  rinde  to  shroude  my  luckless  pate 

A  patch ( a  person. )  one  who  wears  or  assumes  !  -                           Spenter.  Sliepheard'a  Culend 

false  or  deceitful  appearances  ;  a  roirue,  a  knave  ;  '  Each  shallow  pate,  that  cannot  re  id  vour  name, 

and  hence,  contemptuously,  any  low  or  despised  i  Can  read  >"our  llfe'  a,ul  W1"  be  P'oudjo  blame. 


i  pn.'che  of  uewe  cloth  to  an  old  clothe, 

1    the    nun    ;, -he    fro   the   olde,   and  a 

tad—  Wicltf.  Mart,,*  2 


Young.   To  Mr.  Pope. 

PA'TEN. 
Lat.  Patina,— 

A  plate;— a 
and  served  to 

Fr.  Patine ;     It.    and    Sp.  Patena  ; 

ittle  plate,  that  covered  the  chalice, 
ay  the  host  on  at  mass. 

ghospel,  as  other  w 
Nor  can   he  heai 


Itahan,"e^ 
And  ofte 


Do  I 


Epistle  to  Maistcr  Harvey. 


Shakespea re.    King  J<>) 


From  glist'ring  semblances  of  piety. 

Id.  Hen.  V.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Tt  hath  been  much  feared  by  the  great  critic  Lipsius,  lest 

some  mure   impolite  liaod  liaih  sowed  many  patches  of  base 

cloth  into  that  rich  web.  as  his  own  metaphor  expresses  it. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  II .  Selden.  Illustrations. 

Ther.    Here   is    such  pntcherie,    such    lulling   and   such 

knauerie.—  Shuk.?:.p.;urc.    Tr»yt.  £,-  Cres.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Tim.  There's  neuer  a  one  of  you  but  trusts  a  knaue, 


>.  ~i>'.>  --..■. 


Tim.   I  and  you  heare  him  cogge, 
See  him  dissemble, 

Know  his  grosse  patchenj,  luue  him,  feede  him, 
Keepe  in  your  bosome,  yet  remaine  assur'd 
That  he's  a  niade-vp-villaine. 

Id.   Timonof  Athens,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
They  had  received  [the  spirit  of  prayer]  according  to  the 


world  T 

rom  grun 
,vol.xi,Ser.l4. 


satisfy  and  s 
and  being  troublesome,  down  ~he"a 
VOL.  II. 


Tayto 

PA'TENT.  adj.  -\       Fr.  Patent;    It.    and    Sp. 
_  Patente  ,-    Lat.  Patens,   pres. 
part,  of  patere,  to  open. 
Patefa'ction.     )       Open,— letterspa/e^.    See 
the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 

At  his  departure,   the   emperour  gaue   a  patent  of  4000 
crownes  by  the  year. 

Ascham.  Rep.  of  the  Affairs  of  Germany,  fyc. 

With  express  prohibition  against  all  others,  which  shall 
go  thither  without  the  lice 
first  obteined. — Hackluyt. 


As  Ihcspirif  of  obsiLmnl  mo  \ 


Brooke.  Consfantia. 
These  grants,  whether  of  lands,  honours.  liberties,  fran- 
chises, or  ought  besides,  are  contained  in  charters,  or  letters 
patent,  that  is,  open  letters,  titer  a-  patrnie*  :  so  called  herause 
they  are  not  sen  ted   up.   hut   exposed  to  "pen   view,  with    the 

addressed  by  the  king  to  all  bis  subjects  at  large. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  21. 
In  this  country,  the  contract  [of  the  king  with  the  people] 
is  not  tacit,   iirplted  and  vague:  it  is  explicit,  patent  and 
precise-. — Bp.  Horstey,  vol.  in.  Ser.  44. 

He  gained  admission  to  a  patentee,  who  is  often  more  dif- 
ficult of  access  than  a  sovereign  prince. 

Smollett.  The  Regicide,  Pref. 
1425 


PAT 

PATE'RNAL,  adj.  \      Fr.  Paternel,  paternte , 

Patr'rnity.  fit.    Paternn,       pa t emit d  , 

Sp.  Paternal,  paternidad  ,■  Lat.  Patcmus,  from 
pater;  Gr.  nar-np,  a  father,  (qv. ) 

Fatherly;  of,  pertaining,  or  belonging  to  —  a 
father. 

A  husband's  power  over  his  wife  is  paternal  and  friendlT. 
not  magisterial  and  despotick.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.   Ser.  18. 

Where  a  spiritual  paternity  is  evident :  we  need  look  no 

further  for  spiritual  government,  brcui,e  in  the  paternal 
rule  all  power  is  founded.— Id.  vol.  iii.   Ser.  4. 


paternal  power  i 
iscribed  on  the  fou 


Therefore  to  talk  of  the  Lrrndi>al  progivs^  and  gradual  de- 
clension of  this  mode  ol"  civil  relation,  is  tin-  same  as  to  talk 
of  the  gradual  progress  and  gradual  declension  of  paternity, 
or  any  other  mode  of  natural  relation. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  v.   Note  (H.) 

PATH,  n.  \     A.S.Path,paad;  Ger.Pfad;  Out. 

Path,  v.       V  Pad,   from    the    A.  S.  Peththian; 

Pa'thless.  j   Ger.  Pedden,  to  tread  or  trample. 

A  road  or  way,  trodden,  or  made  by  treading  ; 
applied  generally,  to  any  road,  or  way,  track,  or 
course,  or  passage. 

The  voysof  a  crier  in  desert,  make  ye  redi  the  weye  of  the 
Lord,  make  ye  his  pa  this  right  —Hut  if.   Mark,  c.  1. 

The  voyce  c 


Chaucer.  Rom.  of /hi 
ged  foorth  many  a  great  wa 


Lyke   as  holy  Jhon    Baptvst   hv  preach vnge  repentaunce, 
prepared  a  playn  pathway  to  (.'bust  ami  h\>  kyngdome. 

Bale.   English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 
His  ghostly  counsels  only  to  advise 
The  means  how  Langley's  progeny  may  rise, 
Pathimj  >oung  lln.nV  unadvised   vv.ivs, 
A  Duke  of  York  from  Cambrid-c  bouse  to  raise. 

Drayton.  Humphry  to  E tenor  Cobham. 
Where  wilt  thou  finde  a  cauerne  darke  enough, 
To  maskc  thv  monstrous  visage  ?  Seek  l 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affabilitie  : 
For  if  thou  path  thy  natiue  semblance  o 
Not  Erebus  i 


To  ) 


The* 


Julius  Ca-sar, 


sc.  1. 


i  wild  c 


Or  pathless  grove,  is  the  boy's  food. 

Suckling.  Against  Absence. 

Touching  these  corporal  pains,  he  [Seneca]  sheweth  that 
they  cannot  turn  a  man  out  of  the  pafh-wai/  of  vertue,  nor 
from  the  profession  of  constancy  and  truth,  nor  from  the 

i  ■  :■■!■■  ,.:      '     \     . 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  1010. 
Where  numb'r'd  orbs, 

Myriads  on  myriads,  through  the  pathless  sky, 
Unerring  roll,  and  wind  their  steady  way. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  iii. 
Inquiring  worm  !  pursue  the  pathless  road, 
And  try  by  searching  to  arrive  at  God  : 
For  ages  on,  bewilder'd  m.n'st  thou  run, 
Nor  leave  the  point,  where  first  thy  quest  begun. 

Boyse.   The  only  Wish. 
There  smiles  in  varied  tufts  the  velvet  rose, 
There  flaunts  the  g.dding  woodbine,  swells  the  ground 
In  gentle  hillocks,  and  around  its  sides 
Thro'  blossom'd  shades  the  secret  pathway  steals. 

Mason.    The  English  Garden,  b.  i. 

Fr.  Pathetique  :    It.  and 

Sp.  Patetico  ;  Lat.  Pathe- 
ticus;  Gr.  liad-nrtKos,  that 
Pathe'ticalness.  (  can  ormay  feel;  Gr.TIa&W, 
Pa'thic.  I  to  feel.      By  usage, — 

Pa'thos.  j       That  car  or  may  cause 

or  excite  feeling  or  passion  ;  rousing  or  moving 
the  feelings  or  passions  ;  feeling,  passionate:  it  is 
now  most  commonly  restricted   to  the  feeling  of 
pity,  compassion,  sympathy  in  distress. 
BT 


Then  euery  youth  1 


PAT 

3  entertain  Vs  loue, 
as  far  re  as  they  might  reach, 
Aui  arming  passions  with  a  pow'rfull  speech, 
Vsde  each  pathciicke  phrase  tiiat  seru'd  to  moue. 

Stirling.  Avrora,  son.  59. 
I  might  perceive  by  your  ingennoai  and  pathetical  ex- 
ir«ftstons  therein.  Hi  it  you  were  transported  with  the  heat 
..i  t  iwiirvis  v.v:.—}I"nt!l,  b.  iii.  Let.  13. 


He  Inoks  like  one  for  the  preposterous  sin 
Put  by  the  wh-ked  am!  rvhellious  Jew3 
To  be  &  puthic  in  their  male  kin d  stews. 

Drayton.  The  Moon-Calf. 
Or  where  did  we  ever  find  sorrow  flowing  forth  in  such  a 
natural  prevailing  pathos,  as  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremy. 
South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  I. 
Waa  not  young:  Florio  sent  {to  cool 
His  flame  for  Biancafiore)  to  school, 
Where  pedant  made  his  pa/hie  hum 
For  her  sake  suffer  martyrdom  f—Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 


Philips.   To  James  Craggs,  Esq. 


Blackball.  Sacred  Classics,  vol. 

n  to  you  in  pity ;  for  surely  no  nal 
^sion  of  "  ' 
the  Nat. . 

P-ATFIO'GNOMICK.      Gr.  Ua6osy  passio,  and 
ywpxay,  from  yivwo-Miv,  noscere,  cognoscere. 
Sometimes 


symptoms.— rCogan.  On  the  Passic 


PATHO'LOGY. 
and  Keyetv,  dicere. 
See  the  qu 


Gr.  UaQos,  passio,  morbus, 

5  also  the  sa?ne  derivation  :  it  is 
gaii.  On  ike  Passions,  c.  I.  s.  1. 
effect  is  that  of  a  simple  sti- 


P.VTIENT,  a#.^        Fr. 
PVTIENT.n.  Sp.J 

Pa'tient,  v.  Vfrmn 

Pa'tibnce.  j  feel, 

Pa'tifntly.  J   log. 


Id.  lb.  c.  2.  §  2. 

Patient;  U.Paziente; 

Paciente;   Lat.  Patiens, 

puti.      Gr.  TlaOeiv,   to 

to  bear  or  ssfler  feel- 


Bearing  or  suffering,  (sc.)  quietly,  calmly,  re- 
j"' ■> '-fully  ;  enduring,  persisting,  per- 
severing.  And  see  the  quotations  from  Chaucer 
and  Co  van. 

To  patient, — to  bear  or  suffer  quietly,  calmly, 
resignedly  ;  to  quiet,  to  calm,  to  tranquillize. 

Blynde  men  and  bed  reden.  and  broken  in  here  membres 

And  all  poure  patientes.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  156. 

A  robber  was  yransomed.  rather  than  thei  alle 

"With  out'.*  p  on.  other  eny  other  peyne 

He  pasacde  forth  patienttiche.  to  ppeiucl  btisse. 

Id.  p.  197. 
Witinge  that  thepreuyngof  yourefeith  worchith  pacience, 
hath  a  parfj  [  week,  that  ye  be  parfyt  and  hoole 
and  fail  in  no  thing.—  Wiclif.  James,  c.  1. 

Te  know  bow  that  the  trying  of  your  faith  bringeth  pa- 
ciencs  ;  and  let  p  ■./<:£■■  bane  1 1 1 r  perfit  worke.  that  ye  may 
be  perfect  &  soud  lackyng  nolhynge.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Thou  knowist  alle  things  that  ben  among  iewis  customs 

and  questiouus,  for  which  thing  Ibisecheheere  mepacienlfi. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  26. 

Thou  art  expert*  in  al  customes  and  questions,  which  are 
amon^'e  the  Jewes.  Wherfore  I  beseche  the  to  heare  me 
puciently.— Bible,  1551.   lb. 


l.—Cliuucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 


Thrice  noble  Titn«,  spare  mv  first  borne  sonne, 
Tit.  Patient  y-urselfe.  madam,  and  pardon  me. 
Shakespeare.   Titus  Andronicus,  Act  i 
And  thou  too  care*!e?s  patient  as  thou  art, 
Commit'sl  thy  anointed  bodv  to  the  cure 
Of  those  physitiaus,  that  first 


Id.  Rich.  II.  Act  ii. 


7  thinkest  thou,  hath  it  (Plato's 


fortune.—  Xorth.  Plutarch, 


:  me  bear  so  patiently  this  change  of 


.  i:7. 


In  the  New  T.  ='  mont  it  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the 
word  forouovri,  which  signifies  God's  forbearance,  and  patient 
waiting  for  our  repentance  :  sometimes  by  the  word  avo\iu 
which  signifies  holding  in  his  wrath  and  restraining  himself 

I'r.'n   ].';■  '■-■■■.        .:.■■■!..; 

rifies  the  extent  of  his  patience,  his  long  suffering,  and  for- 
bearing lor  a  long  time  the  punishment  due  to  sinners. 

TilluUon,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  95. 
In  medical  language,  a  person  oppressed  with  disease  is 
called  a  patient,  or  an  involuntary  sufferer,  and  the  calmness 
witli  which  he  submits  is  termed  patience,  that  is,  the  mind 
yields  with  tranquillity  to  the  pains  and  indispositions  of 
the  body. — Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  c.  1. 

I  could  endure 

Chains  no  where  patiently  ,-  and  chains  at  home 
Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all. 

Cooper.  Task,  b.  v. 
Fr.  Patriarche;  It.  and 
Sp.  Patriarca;  Lat.  Pa- 
triarcha  ;  Gr.  Tlarpiapxns, 
primus  pater,  the  first  father 
of  any  nation  or  family ; 
naryp,   a  father,   and  apxn, 


PA'TRIARCH. 
Pa'triarchal. 

Patriarchate. 
Pa'triarchism. 
Pa'triarchship. 
Pa'triarchy. 
beginning. 

A  first  father;    one  having  the  authority  of  a 
father  ;  the  station  or  rank  of  a  father. 

Patriarchship  and  Patriarchy  occur  in  writers 
on  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  King  of  Jerusalem  Sir  Guv  was  ther  inome, 
Si  the  patriarc  aslawe,  &  the  Christine  ouercome. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  479. 
And  the  pntriarchis  hadden  enuie  to  Ioseph  and  seelden 
hym  into  Egipte.—  Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  7. 

And  the  patn/arckes  hauvnge  indignacyon  solde  Joseph 
into  Egipt.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Wherein  is  manifestlie  declared  the  cause  whie  the  see  of 
Rome  among  all  other  patriarchaU  sees  is  numbered  for 
the  first  see  by  the  ancient  fathers. — Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  8. 
As  Rome  was  the  mother  citie  of  the  world,  so  by  humane 


They  thought  of  nothing  but  to  have  great  families,  that 
their  own  relations  might  swell  up  to  a  patriarchate  and 
their  children  be  enough  to  possess  all  the  regions  that  they 
saw.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  17. 

Their  pulpits  reap  those  fields  which  they  had  dung'd  : 
Who  split  the  church  into  so  many  schisms, 
The  zeal  of  these  eats  t'other's  patriarchism*. 

Brome.   To  his  Rev.  Friend  Dr.  S. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up,  ana  spreads  by  low  degrees. 

Drydcn.   The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 
This  love  was  Abram's  shield  and  guard; 
Was  his  exceeding  great  reward; 


Byrom.  On  the  Disinterested  Love  of  God. 

PATRI'CIAN,  adj.  \      Fr.  Patric.ien :    It.  Pa- 
Patri'cian,  n.  )  trizio  :  Sp.  Patricio  ;  Lat. 

Patricius,  from  pater,  a  father :  descendants  of  the 
fathers  or  first  senators  of  Rome  :  and  then,  gene- 
rally, noble  ;  opposed  to  plebeian.)  or  those  born 
of  the  common  people,  (Plebs.) 

knowne  well  enough  too. 


aye.—  Bit 


1  mn  waytcth  for  the  precious  fruit  of 
:  p'tcicrit'n  thereupon,  vulill  he  receaue 
r  ratne.— Be  ye  also  p>ni'-r>/  therefore, 
for  the  comynge  of  the  Lord  draweth 


,  Actii. 


drop  of  alavuig  Tiber 


Patient  yours-  If  good  master  friar,  (quoth  he.)  and  be  not 
angry;  for  srrioturc  >anli :  In  vour  pudencr  vou  shaLl  save 
your  souls.— Sir  T.  More.    Utopia,  lntrod.  Dig. 

Geue  him  [God]  laude  and  prayse  for  that  he  hath  by  iuste 

pum-^lmnMit  Luide  islukt  to  uh,y  him.  p.centty        ' 

h\s  liande.— Joye.  Expov~:- 


Licin.  Menenius,  yo 

Men.  I  am  knowne  t 
loues  a  cup  of  hot  wtui 
in't. — Shakespeare.  Cor 

Such  were  those  shields,  and  thus  thev  came  from  heaven, 

A  sacred  charge  to  young  patricians  given. 

Rowe.  Lucan,  b.  ix. 

The  proudest  and  most  perfect  separation  which  can  be 
found  in  any  age  or  country  between  the  bride*  and  the 
people,  is  perhaps  that  of  tl„-  pntricinm  and  the  plebeians,  as 
i  the  f 


ofDanu 


PA'TRIMONY.^  Fr.  Patrimoine ;  It.  and 
Patrimo'mai..  \  Sp.  Patrimonio;  Lat.  Pa- 
pArRiMu'MALLY.  J  trimonium.  See  Matrimony. 
That  which  is  meant  or  intended  or  prescribed 
to  descend  from  father  to  son;  that  which  descends 
^  or  is  derived  from  a  father,  a  paternal  inheritance. 


failleth.— Piers  Ptouha 


And  as  we  bee  sonnes  or  the  world  so  wide, 

Let  us  our  father-.'  heritage  divide, 

Arid  chalenge  to  ourselves  our  portions  due 

"    — Spenser.  Mother  HubbercCs  Tate. 


Of  all  the  ; 


He  found  himself  tyed  both  by  nature  and  by  reason,  not 
to  leave  the  patrimon  ml  inheritance  of  lis  ov.  r,  ,Il  s  «.  n'k.ots, 
that  is,  neither  the  itiferiour  norsuperiour  Palatinatt.  in  ids 
hands  of  any  alien  usurper.— Reiiguia  Wottuniana,  p.  517. 

Good  princes  have  made  a  distinction  between  what  was 
their  own  pat,  in,,  viali,,,  .-^  the  civil  law  books  term  it,  and 
what  the  state  had  an  interest  in. — Davemint. 
Happiest  of  mortals  he.  who.  timely  wise, 
In  the  calm  walks  or  truth  his  bloom  enjoys; 
I  patrimonial  plenty  blest 


by  our  forefathers.— Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

PATRIOT,  n.  "^  Fr.  Patriot ;  It.  Patrioltoj 
Pa'triot,  adj.  I  Sp.  Patriota,  from  patria, 
Patrio'tick.  >(sc.)    terra;     our    paternal 

Patric/tically.  I  land,  or  country.  Applied 
Pa'trjotism.        J  to — 

One  who  loves  his  country;  devotes  himself  to 
the  service  or  benefit  of  his  country. 

Patrizate,  v — to  imitate  a  father,  (Puller.) 

The  people,  therfore,  lest  their  worthiest  and  most  faith- 
who  b^d  expos'd  themselves  for  the  public,  and 
whom  they  saw  now  Kft  naked,  should  want  aid.  or  be 
deserted  in  the  midst  of  these  dangers,  came  in  multitudes, 
tbo'  unarm'd,  to  witness  their  fidelity  and  readiness  in  case 
Of  any  violence  offer'd  to  the  parlament. 

Milton.  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike,  §4. 

Which  was   so  far  from  unlawful,   as   that  he  thereby 
merited  the  name  of  the  saviour  of  F.trypt :  aid  if  any  »erthy 

patriot,  out  of  a  like  providence,  shall  UT,  r-.liand  gather  Up 
the  commodities  of  hi>  eoui;tr\  into  a  publique  magazine  for 
the  common  benefit  and  relief  of  the  people,  upon  the  pinch 
is  so  far  out  of  the  reach  of 

tion  of  Publique  Benefactor. 

Bp.Ha.ll.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Case  5. 

In  testimony  of  his  true  aff-clion  to  the  dead  father  in  the 
living  son,  this  gentleman  [Waterhouse]  :s  thought  to  have 
penned  that  most  judicious  and  elegant   Epistle,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  young  Bar!  :  him,  by  ihe 
■i.. '.iits  oj  example  and  rule,  to  patrizate. 

Fuller.    Worthies.   Hurtfurdshlrt. 
A  patriot  both  the  King  and  Country  serves, 
Prerogative  and  privilege  preserves.— Dryden,  Ep.  13. 

O  true  descendant  of  a  patriot  line, 

Who.  while  thou  sli  tr't. t  their  iu-tre,  lend'st  them  thine, 

Y(-ii;ch?afe  this  picture  of  thy  soul  to  see; 


Patriotism  must  he  founded  in  great  principles,  and  sup- 
ported by  great  virtues. 

Bolingbroke.  The  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King. 

Patriots  have  tnil'd,  and  in  their  Country's  cause 
Bled  nobly;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve. 
Receive  proud  recompense.     We  give  in  charge 
Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.  Couper.  Task,  b.  v. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  forgo!  ten,  that  by  the  howling  of  patrioHolt 
rage  the  nation  w&a  fbr  a  time  exa 

that  for  a  barren  rock,  under  a  stormy  sky,  we  n  i-ht  have 
now  been  fighting  and  dying,  had  nut  our  competitors  been 
wiser  than  ourselves.— Johnson.   The  Patriot. 

The  opposition,  whether  patriotically  or  factiouely,  con- 
tend, that  the  ministers  had  been  ot.tivinus  of  the  narional 
glory,  and  had  made  in-proper  sacrifices  of  t: 
interest,  Which  they  were  hound  not  only  to  preserve,  hut  by 
all  fair  methods  to  augment.— Burke.  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

PATROCINA'TION.      Lat.   Patrocinare,   to 

patronize,  (qv.)  Fr.  "  Patrociner,  to  patncinatet 
maintain,  defend,  protect,  support,  uphold/'  (Cot- 
grave.  ) 

"Where  the  justice  of  the  cause  seemes  to  bang  in  an  eeven 
poyse,  there  exercise  the  power  of  your  wit  and  eh  qnctice 
in  pleadings,  but  where  the  case  is'foute.  abhor  the  patro- 
dilution.— Bp.  Hall.   Works,  v.,1.  ii.  p.  361. 


id.  lb.  ■tul.Iii.plS8 


PATRO'L,  v.  \     Fr.  Pair. 
..  n.       f  watch 


iiffe, 


'  a  still  night- 
(Cotgrave.) 


Patro'u  n.        J  watch    ii 
Sp.  Pulrulla  .-    It.  Pattuqlia. 

To  walk  round  about,  or  backwards  and  for- 
wards, to  go  the  rounds,  (sc. )  as  watch  or  guard. 
These  out-gunrds  of  the  mind  are  sent  abroad 
And  still  pntrutu-.il  beat  the  neighbouring  road. 

Btackmore.  Creation,  b.  vi. 
These  consecrated  geese  in  orders, 
That  to  the  capitol  were  warders, 
And  being  then  upon  patrol 

With  noise  alone  beat  off  the  Gaul.— Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 
O  thou  !  by  whose  almighty  nod  the  scale 

Send  forth  thy  saving  virtues  round  the  land 

In  bright  patrol.  Thomson.  Summer. 

PATRON,  ft.  "\       Fr.  Patron;     It.  Padrdne, 
Pa'tronage,  n.   I  pntrono  ,■     Sp.  Patron ;    Lat. 
Pa'tronage,  v.   I  Pittronus,  quia  palris  sit  loco, 
Pa'tronal.         !  because  he  is  in  the  place  or 
Pa'troness.         (  stead  of  father.       And  thus, 
Pa'troni.ess.      I  generally,— 
Pa'tromze,  v.     I       A  protector   or  defender; 
Pa'tronizer.      )  on-e  who  guards,  supports,  or 
maintains,  (sc.)  the  cause,  the  interests,  advance- 
ment, or  advantages  of  another.      Aud  see  the 
quotation  from  Blackstone. 

[The  Kynge  of  Portyngale]  determined  wt  his  cousayle 
yt  inayster  Alpbons  Vict.it.  cliefe  pi!r--i  ;md  mayster  of  all 


vii   galeys  and  xviii.  other  grete  shyppes,  and  to  sayle 

EngUnde  to  fetch  y  Duke  of  Lancastre  and  hiscopany. 

Bemers.  Froissart.  Cronijcle,  vol.  ii.  c.  46. 


Lyke  as  vnitie  and  Concorde  is  the  chiefe  kepev  andprt- 
Iroii-se  of  a  realme,  enen  so  [iiscord  bryogetii  any  tiiyng  to 
ffifltniceicro,  be  it  neuer  so  strong,  and  well  fortified. 

Udal.  Marks,  c.  3. 

Unto  that  doughtie  conquerour  they  came. 


Their  lorde  and 
And  at  his  fe 

;t  their  lawrell  b 
Spenser. 

\ier, 

Queene,  b!i.  c.  12. 

For  well  she  wi 
That  her  live 

Eight  well  dese 
Her  loue,  her 

"e'r'v'ice.'and'her 

11  m 

e'r  health 
1,1.  It,,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

Winch.   And 

etoit.  Yes.  a 

And  vseth  it,  to 

am  not  I  a  prelate  of  the  churrh  7 

palrc-i-j-  his  theft. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  lien  VI.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Dar'st  thou  maintaine  the  former  words  thou  spak'st  I 

Bass.  Yes.  sir.  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 
The  enuious  barking  of  your  sawcie  tongue, 
Against  my  lord,  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Id.  lb.  Art  i 

Their  [stage -pi  a  yes]  ordinary  stile,  and  subject-matter;  no 
Prynne.   JIititrio-Maslix,  pt.  i.   Act  iii.  SC.  1. 
Red  was  the  banner,  and  display'd  abroad 
The  bloody  colours  of  the  patron  god. 

Bryden.  Palamon  $  Arcite. 
Nnt  only  through  a  hostile  town  to  pass, 
But  scale  with  steep  ascent  the  sacred  place ) 
Yv'ifh  wondring  steps  to  search  the  citadel, 
And  from  the  priests  their  patrtjurss  to  steal. 

Id.  Ovid.  Melam.h.  xiii. 
Some  are  so  stupid,  as  to  patronize  their  sins  with  a  plea, 
that  they  cannot,  they  have  not  power,  to  do  otherwise. 

Soutli,  vol.viii.  Ser.4. 
The  Arts  and  Sciences  must  not  be  left  pntronless. 

Shaftesbury.  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  ii.  §  1. 

Advowson,  advocatin,  signifies  in  elientelam  recip.'re,  the 

taking  into  protection;  and  therefore  is  synonimotis  with 

p-t'ru'irt'),;  prih-1-inn.ii/f,    and  he  who  has  the  right  of  ad- 

vowson  is  called  patron  of  the  church. 

Btack&tone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

PATRONY'MICK.  Fr.  Patronymique ;  Sp. 
Patronimico  ;   Lat.  Pafronymlcum  nqmen. 

A  noun  or  name  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
father,  grand  father,  or  other  ancestor  ;  and  given 
to  the  son,  daughter,  or  other  descendant. 

So  when  the  proper  name  is  used  to  note  one's  parentage ; 
■Which  kind  of  nouns  the  grammarians  call  patronymics. 

B.  Jonson.  English  Grammar,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

To  some  of  these,  other  patrom/mics  are  given. 

Draijton.  Poly-Otbion,  s.  S.  Selden.  Illustrations. 

PA'TTEN,  n.  Fr.  Path;  a  foot-clog;  foot- 
stall  of  a  pillar.     Fr.  Pate,  the  foot,  (Menage.) 


Their  shoes  and  pattens  are  snowted  and  piked  more  than 
a  finger  long,  looking  upwards. 

Camden.  Remaines.  Apparell. 
The  patten  now  supports  each  frugal  dame, 
Which  from  the  blue-ey'd  Patty  takes  the  name. 

Gay.   Trivia,  b.  i. 

PA'TTER,  v.  >  Junius  thinks  that  the  verb, 
Pa'ttering,  n.  )  to  patter,  was  derived  from  the 
very  frequent  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
Pater  jio.tt.er ;  (see  the  quotation  from  R.  Brunne  ;) 
and  the  Glossary  to  G.  Douglas  adds,  "  In  some 
places  of  England  they  yet  say,  in  a  derisory  way, 
to  patter  out  prayers,  i.  e.  to  mutter  or  mumble 
them,  q.  d.  to  say  many  Pater  riosters,  as  in  times 
of  Popery  the  ignorant  women  did  in  Latin  with- 
out understanding  them." 

Fiue  vere  he  gaf  pardoun  of  pevns  to  be  fre. 
That  for  him  with  deuocioun  siiid  Pater  &  aue. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  341. 
For  labour  might  me  neuer  please 
I  haue  more  will  to  ben  at  ease 

Before  the  people  patter  and  pray. 

Chaucer.  Bom.  of  the  Rose. 

When  first  her  paltring  mouth  and  raging  limmes  were 

Aeneas  prince  began.         Phaer.   Virrjilt.  JEneidos,  b.  vi. 


i  praye 


)be  the  patter- 


PA'TTER,  v.  Probablya  frequentative  of  the 
verb  to  pat,  to  beat,  to  hit  frequently ;  to  make 
the  sound  of  pats  or  raps — often  and  quickly  re- 
peated. 

Hark,  while  we  talk,  a  distant  pattering  rain 
Resound?!— s?e  !  up  the  bro::d  etherial  plain 
Shoots  the  bright  bow  I  Savaga.  The  Wanderer,  c.  5. 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard, 
l3y  such  as  wander  through  the  forest  walks, 
Beneath  th'  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

PATTERN,  n.  >       Fr.  Patron ;  Put.  Patroon  t 

Pa'ttihm. «,  J  a  vatroif,  (qv.)  and  conse- 
quentially, one  whom  we  follow,  imitate,  try  to 
resemble. 

An  archetype,  precedent,  sample  or  example. 

Those  haue  in  them  an  ensample  nf  innocencie  and  sim- 
plicitie,  after  the  patarne  wberof  prcude  rnalicyous  persons 
must  bee  forged  anew*,  yf  they  desvre  to  bee  admitted  into 
the  kingdome  of  heauen.—  Udal.  Mark,  c.  10. 

These  wan  and  wrinkled  chores  v. d  v.;t-ht  with  waues 
of  woe, 


Hath  beene  as  continen 
As  I  am  now  vnhappy  ;  which  is  more 
Thm  hUtmie  can  p.i'ttenir,  though  deuis'd, 
And  play'd,  to  take  spectators. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

When  as  he  plaine  descride 

That  peerelesse  pat/erne  of  dame  Nature's  pride 

And  heavenly  image  of  perfection. 
He  blest  hiinselfe  as  one  sore  terrifide. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  e.  6. 
If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heynous  deeds, 
Behold  this  patterns  of  thy  butcheries. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  i.  SC.  2. 
A  house  wife  in  bed,  at  table  a  slattern  ; 
For  all  an  example,  for  no  one  a  pattern. 

Swift.  A  Portrait  from  the  Life. 
,  the  well  depicted  flower, 


ur'ing 


entlyi 

>som;  buds,  leaves,  and  sprigs, 

endrils,  gracefully  dispos'd 

mule  finger  of  the  fxix.—Cowper.  Task, 


Follow 

PA  V  A'DE.  Some  sort  of  a  weapon  of  offence, 
says  Mr.  Tynvhitt,  who  had  not  met  with  the  word 
elsewhere. 

Ay  by  his  belt  he  hare  a  long  parade, 

And  of  a  swerd  l'ul  trenchant  was  the  blade. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tales  v.  3927. 

He  wold  be  slain  of  Simekin 

With parade,  or  with  kmf,  cr  bodekin.— Jrf.  lb.  V.3958. 


PA'VIN.  VwPavane;  It.  and  Sp.  Pavana ; 
a  dance  so  called,  as  Skinner  thinks,  because 
introduced  from  Pavia  or  Padua. 

In  stede  of  these  we  haua  now  base  dauses,  bargenettes, 
pauuons,  turgtons  and  roundes. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  20. 

Nowe  whether  these  balades  and  roundes,  of  these  ga- 

tuiir-4  W  lykei-  the  musL-ke  of  the  LyVlians,  or  the  Dorians, 
you  that  be  learned  iudge, — Ascham.  Toxophitus,  b.  i. 

And  with  that  turning  up  of  hismustachoes,  and  marching 
as  if  he  would  be-in  a  paici/,  he  v/tni  toward  Zelmane. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 


PATJ'CITY.  Yr.PaucM;  Lat.  Paucitas, pau- 
eus  ;   Gr.  Flaupos,  small,  little. 

Small  in  number  ;  smallness,  fewness. 
And  as  they  be  like  concerning  the  shortness,  the  pnvntxj 

purpose:  so  I  would  they  might  bee  Hue  in  fruits  and  pro- 
file  .—Latimer.  Set:  p.  101.  au.  1550. 

But  this  was  onely  for  a  time,  be  saith,  because  of  the 
E  single  clergymen. 
Bp.  Rail.  The  Honour  of  the  Maried  Ctergir,  s.  19. 
The  second  thing  that  naturally  shows  itself  in  pa'.ct:/  of 
words  is  discretion:  and  particularly,  that  prime  and  emi- 
nent part  of  it,  that  consists  in  a  care  of  offending. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 
He  delighted  in  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  and  was 
probably  not  much  inclined  to  business.     This  may  be  sus- 
pected from  the  pau&ity  of  his  writings. 

Johnson-  Life  of  Roger  Ascharn,  p.  15. 

PAVE,  v.         ^  Fr.   Paver,  pavement;      It. 

Pa'vement.  Paviniiitto  ,-      Lat.   Pavire,    to 

Pa'vemented.  I  beat ;    Lat.  Pavimentum  ,-   Gr. 

Pa'ver,  or  (  Uaiew,  fen  re — uti  pavimentum 

Pa'viour.  I  bonum  sict. 

Pa'ving,  n.  )  To  beat  or  lay  down  firmly, 
(sc.)  stone,  brick,  or  other  substance,  for  way, 
road,  flooring. 

With  thnlke  stroche  smot  all  the  scolle  fir  ek  the  croune, 

That  the  brain  run  al  abroad  in  the  pauintent  ther  doune. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  476. 

Now  the  Turbeuile  has  his  increment, 

Drawen  is  a  while  on  London  pauiment, 

&  sithen  was  he  hanged  as  theffox  treson. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  270. 

Wlier  is  my  ladv,  to  her  folke,  (quod  he,) 

And  they  him  told,  and  forth  he  gan  pace, 

And  found  two  other  laciies  sit  and  shee, 

Within  a paued  parlour—  Chaucer.  Troil.  §•  Cres.  b.  ii. 


The  streets  in  their  cities  and  townes,  instead  of  parting, 
are  planked  with  fir  trees,  planed  &  layed  euen,  close  the  one 
to  the  other.— Hackluyt.   J'uragrs,   vol.  i.  p.'4S0. 

And  whan  he  was  borne  of  his  moder's  wombe,  he  fylle  to 
the  groundc,  and  closed  his  harnit^  with  puivder  of  ye  liore 
or  pauement.—Fubyan,  vol.  i.  c.  207. 


The  devise  of  paved  floors 


ired  i 


xvi.  e.25. 


The  old  paved  floores,  wnich  now  ; 
especially  under  roufe  and  couvert,  howsoever  they  came 
from  barbarous  countries,  were  in  Italie  first  patted  and 
beaten  downe  with  heavie  rammers;  as  we  m.-y  collect  by 
the  very  name  it  selfe,  pant-went,  which  commeih  of  pane, 
i.  to  ramme  downe  hard.— Id.  lb. 

In  brief,  I  will  not  sell  it  for  more  gold 

Than  you  could  hide  or  pare  the  ground  withall. 

Heyivood.  A  Woman  kilt'd  with  Kindness. 
For  ev'n  in  heav'n  his  [Mammon]  looks  &  thoughts 

Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 

The  riches"  of  Ileav'n's/'fljvmrj.'f,  trod'n  gold, 

Then  ought  divine,  or  hcly  eNe  enjoy'd 

In  vision  beautific.  Mdlon,  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

What  an  house  hath  he  put  him  [man]  into  !  how  gor- 
giously  arched,  how  richly  puvemented. 

Bp.  Hall.  Select  Thoughts,  Cent.  I,  S.  7. 

To  pare  thy  realm,  and  smooth  the  broken  ways, 

I';;i-th  from  her  womb  a  flinty  tribute  pays  ; 

For  thee,  the  sturdy  pavior  thumps  the  ground, 

Whilst  every  stroke  his  labouring  lungs  resound. 

Gay.  Trivia,  b.:. 

The  Thracians  have  a  stream,  if  any  try 

Whate'er  it  touches  it  converts  to  stones 
And  makes  a  marble  pavemeit  where  it  runs. 


PAU 

Young  Doris,  who  nor  (ruilt,  nor  danger  knows, 

On  the  itreen  maritin  stood. 
Pleas'd  with  tl.e  golden  bubbles  as  they  rose. 

And  with  more  golden  sands  her  fancy  pav'd  the  flood. 
Watts.  The  Disappointment  Sc  Relief. 

Instead  of  a  statue  cast  in  a  simple  mould  by  the  hand  of 
an  artist  the  works  of  Justinian  represent  a  tesselated 
pnvrmrni of  antique  and  costly,  but  too  often  of  incoherent 
CragmfintB  —Gibbon.  Roman  Empire,  c.  44. 

PA'VESE,  n.  )       Fr.    Pavois,   pavoiser  ;     It. 

Pa'vf.se,  u.  I  Pavese  ;  Sp.  Paves:  which 
Menace  traces  from  the  Lat.  parma,  a  shield.  As 
the  Fr.— 

"To  shield,  cover,  defend,  or  arm,  as  with  a 
target  or  target  fence." 

Then  they  boldely  entred  into  the  dykes  and  clyrned  vp 
agayne  on  the  other  syde.  but  they  had  moche  adoo,  sauynge 
th.v  were  well  paneled,  for  they  on  the  walles  caste  downe 
stoones,  and  hurl  many. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  90. 

In  these  gales  were  a  fifteen  hijdred  speares,  two  thou- 
Eande  crosbowes  and  two  thousande  of  other  men  of  warre, 
with  dartes  and  pauessts.— Id.  lb.  c.  159. 

And  then  what  weapo  of  ye  diuel  maygeue  vs  any  deadly 
woitcl,  «  In  le  that  impenetrable  painre  of  the  shoulder  of  God 
stadeth  al'way  betweue.— Sir  T.  More.  IVorkes,  p.  1179. 


after  that  the  shot  was  done  which  they  defended 
iui.,hes,  they  came  to  hande  strokes,  and  were  en- 
seuerally  as  you  shall  hear. 

Grafton.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  5. 

PAVILION,  n.\       Fr.    Pavilion,     \t.Padi- 

Pavi'i.ios,  v.         fglidne;     Sp.  Pubrlhm  ;    Lat. 

PnpiUio:   so  called— a  similitudihe  nnrt-t  animalis 

vol  intis,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  small  animal 

(the  butterfly)  when  flying. 

A  tent,  a  canopy. 


PAW 


To  keep  well  cramm'd  with  thrifty  fare. 

Iludibras,  pt.  i. 

PAVO'NE.      Fr.Paon;  U.Pavdne;  Sp.Pa; 
Lat.  Povo.     See  Pavo. 
The  peacock. 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 
PAU'PER.     Lat.  Pauper,  poor. 
And  paupers,  such  as  will  swear  themselves  not  worth 
Ave  pounds,  are  by  statute  2  Henry  VII.  c.  12.  to  have  ori- 
ginal writs  and  sulipcenas  gratis,  and  counsel  and  attorney 
assigned  them  without  fee,  &c. 

Btackslone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  2-1. 

PAUSE,  v.}  Fr.  Pause,  pauser :  It.  Pausa, 
Pacse,  n.  I  pausare ,-  Sp. Pausa, pausar ;  Lat. 
Pausa'tion.  >  Pausa,  pausare  ;  Gr.  Hav-etv,  to 
Pa'i'ser.  [  stop.      Tooke  thinks  pause  to  be 

Pa'usingly.  J  from  posilum,  the  past  part,  of 
ponere,  to  place,  to  fix. 

To  stand  as  if  fixed,  to  stop  or  make  a  stop,  to 
bide,   to  stay,  to  cease,  to   desist,   to  hesitate,  to 
delay,  to  tarry;   to  stay  judgment,  to  deliberate. 
To  faint  and  to  fresh  [thou  art]  the  pnmacian. 

Chaucer.  A  Ballade  in  commendation  of  our  Lady. 

And  when  she  had  p 


'en.  Fill.  : 
of  her  suit 


PAY 


AWN,  v.        \        Fr.  Pan  ;    It. 
awn,  n.  \  Empenar  ;    Lnt.i 

a'wnbroker.  )  (Vossius)  may  b( 


When  wv  ' 

Must  giue 

B«c.    Oil 


Sithen  in  Anglescie  did  set  his  pauil 


■.fil-l  -IT 
,w.,e.—SI,al; 


Ptgno  ;  Sp. 
Lnt.  Pignus.  which 
ty  be  from  pagere 
or  pangere,  quia  pactionis  lege  datur.  Or  from 
pugno,  (pugnus,  the  hand  or  fist,)  because  things 
which  are  given  in  pawn,  are  delivered  over  by 
hand. 

To  give  or  deliver,  to  place  in  the  hands  of;  to 
deposit,  any  thing,  as  gage,  warranty,  or  security, 
to  plight  or  plediro.  to  stake.      And  see  the  quo- 
tation from  Blackstone. 
Yet  naythelesse  in  paivne 

(O  friend)  1  leaue  with  vnu 
A  faithful  heart    that  lastynglyfe 
Will  shew  itself  as  true. 

Turbervile.  Letter  by  Timeles  to  his  Ladic  Pyndarar 
They  boast  they  han  the  devil]  at  command 
But  aske  hem  therefore  what  they  han  pound. 

Spenser.  Shrpheara's  Calender.  September. 
Had  I  not  armed  you  with  an  expectation — 
Would  not  this  make  you  pawn  your  very  soul, 
The  wench  had  been  mv  son's  wife  ? 

Chapman.  All  Fools,  Act  iv. 
If  guilty  dread  hath  left  thee  so  much  strength 
As  to  take  vp  mine  honor's  panuc.  i 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II    Act  i.  sc.  I. 
Sil.  Be-like  that  now  she  h2th  enfranchised  them 
Upon  some  other  pawne  for  fealty. 

Id.   Two  Gentlemen  of  I'erona.  Act  ii.  sc  4. 
He  that  rights  for  another  paw**  his   life  that  he  loves 
him,  competition  is  the  touchstone  of  reality. 

South,  vol  xi.  Ser.  5. 
Thus  fair  they  parted  till  t 


Fore 


.  uli-'l 


R.  Brunne,  p .264. 

he  variableness  of  fortune, 
Tlnm'.'  paaillinn  with  all 
iture.   re»erutd  &  kept  y» 

Irende.    Q    Cur  tins,  fol.  41. 


There  might  haue  heen  s 
when  they  whiohe  haride  pr 

same  for  Alexander  as  for  l 

In  whose  enclosed  shadow  there  was  pight 

The  which  was  nil  within  most  rictilv  flight. 
The  greatest  princes  living  it  mote  well  delight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  Iii.  c.  5. 
Nor  that  more  glorious,  when  the  angels  met 
Jacobin  Mahanaim  when 
The  field  pavilion'd  with  his  guardians  bright. 

Milton.   Paradise  Lost,  b. xi. 

So  with  his  battening  flocks  the  careful  swain 
Abides  parilion'd  on  the  grassy  plain. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv.  J 
The  tables  in  a  proud  pnrilinn,  spread 
Willi  flowers  below,  and  tissue  over  head. 

Dr-fden.   Theodore  %  Honoria. 

On  the  river's  brink. 

I  spy'd  a  fair  pari'j.,n.  which  d'rTus'd 

IN  floating  umbraee  'mid  tlie  silver  shade 

Of  osiers  Akenttde    Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  ii. 

PAUNCH,  v.  }      Fr.  Panne  ,   It.  Pancia  ;   Sp. 

Painch.  n.  \  Panza  :  Ger.  P<i»r.  pantsch  ; 
Out.  Pens  ;  Lat.  Panlices,  the  belly.  To  paunch, 
is, — 

To  open  the  belly,  and  take  out  the  intestines 
or  bowels. 

For  he.  whiche  had  his  full  paunche 


•  of  their  bellies 


The  xl.  Jewes.  whyche  bounde  themselues  by  vowe, 
neyther  to  cat  or  iliyn':..  l\  11  thev  hail  shyne  Paule,  needed 
none  other  penaunee  for  the  hreakynge  tberof.  than  the  tor- 
ment of  theyr  iiugry  paunches. — Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  107. 

I'll  hough  the  rogue, 

hud  paunch  the  rascal  that  abused  me  thus. 

Brewer.  Lingua,  Act  v.  sc.  1C. 
Fat  paunches  haue  leane  pates  ■  and  dainty  bits, 
Make  rich  the  rihs.  but  bankerout  the  wits. 

k  Shakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Loll,  Act  i.  60.  1. 


what  dreames  may  come, 
,-speare.  Hamlet.  Act  iii.  t 
reath  some  pawse,  deare  Lord, 

Id.  Rich.  III.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
expedition  of  mv  violent  hme 
run  the  natrser,  reason.— U.  Macbeth,  Act  ii.se.  S. 

*n  we  build  now  a  piece  and  then  another  by  fits,  the 

nks  ai revice-  :    theieiore  the    pa  agings  are  well  X, 

I  by  Palladio.— Itel'qmte  IVallaninna:  p    14. 

i  pantingly  ensu'd.— Shakes.  Hen.  Fill.  Acti.  sc.  2. 


La  Paz  (says 


That 


instant's  pause,  and 


Ileal  joy.—  Thomson.  Spring. 


vhile  < 


Cowper.   Task,  b.  i. 

PAW,  n.       i,       Fr.  Palte.  pale  ,   Sp.  Pnta  ;  It. 

Paw,  v.  )  Piede.  pie  ;  Lat. Pes,  a  foot. 

Pa'wivo,  n  )  The  foot,  generally  applied  to 
the  foot  of  a  benst.      To  pa.,-.— 

To  move,  to  beat  or  strike  with,  the  paw  or 
foot. 


Againe  from 

hlind. 
The  preas  wi 

3ut  a  diuers  coast 

from  holes  and  lurkings 

h  :roked  pnwes  a 

e  out,  and 

sounding  foule 

Polluting  wit 

h  thier  filthy  mou 

'  Phae 

Vngill 

JEneidns,  b.  iii. 

Neuer  man  i 

i  autoritie  rouldc 

escape  fro 

n  the  hytyng  of 

lier  letiie.  srr.iU'M  wi  of  \  it   v,ur>-*.  uUsivtiR  of  tier  hreath, 
dcfm.h  -,._-  ui  hLr  tayle  [Etu/s]  -Hull.   Edw.LV.  an.  23. 

He  pn>reth  in  trie  vallev  and  rejnvreth  in  his  strength  :  he 
goeth  on  to  meet  (he  armed  men.-BiMe.  Job,  xxxix.  21. 


Womnn  killed  with  Kindness. 
stless  feet, 
Palamon  S{  Arctic, 
Is  praife  the  perqu:-ito  of  everv  paw. 
Though  black  as  hull,  that  grapples  well  for  gold  ? 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  4 
So  for  the  race  prepar'd  two  coursers  stand, 
And  with  impatient  pavings  spurn  the  sand 


PAX.      Lat.  Pax;    Sp.  Paz. 
Delpino)  is— 

The  pax  that  rovers  the  chalice  at.  mass ;  and 
is  sometimes  given  to  the  people  to  kiss.  So 
called,  be'-ause  then  the  priest  says. — Pax  Do- 
mini sit  semper  vob^scum,  The  peace  of  the  Lord 
be  always  with  you. 

And  eke  he  a«aiteth  to  sit,  or  to  go  ahnve  him  in  the 
?n  ii  censed,  or  gnn  to  offiinf,'  be- 
cer.    The  Persnnes  Tale. 


,-irl,'. 


silut-r.  '.efnrtMlu-  pravsemetit  or  rti> 
sn<i  imivahles,  w>  mv  liest  auter  clot 
wliicll  hefnrt-  naies  I  iinne  to  my  «if 
auL'iTit'iitiii-'  of  lu-r  portion.  —  Fri '■!,■>> 
But  whanne  the  pax  was  home  fir: 
first,  the  Frenche  kyiL-e  roose  vp  &•  < 
and  refuced  the  pax,  and  kissed  eyther  other 


The  Hi'?,  Pruf. 

to  the  Frenche  kynff 


■  v.yUi   ],_\  ril. 


PAY, 


Id.  vol.  ii.  an   IW9. 
See  To  App.av.      Fr.  Paya  ; 
Pay,  n.  I    It.  Panare  ;      Sp.   Payor,     from 

Pa'vaele.        I   Lat.  Pacare,   pacatum   reddere, 
Pa'yer.  >  satisfarere,  contentum  reddere. 

Pa'yment.       I       To  pacify  or  restore  to  peace, 
Pa'yday.  I  to  satisfy,  to  content,  to  please. 

giving  an  equivalent  (in  money  or  otherwise),  for 
something  received  or  bargained  for;  for  some- 
thing due  or  owing  j  to  acquit,  to  discharge,  to 
requite,  recompense,  or  reward. 

To  pay  for  to  heal,  says  Skinner,  is  by  meta- 
phor— verbera  debita  solvere,  to  pay  the  stripes, 
give  the  beatinsr.  due  or  deserved,  to  lay  on 
heavily.     And  hence, — 

In  naval  language,  as  in  the  citation  from  Dry- 
den,  to  pay  is — to  lay  on.  spread,  or  rub  in  the 
materials  used  in  calking  a  ship. 

That  folk  was  tho  of  thys  lond  y  paved  wel  ynow. 

That  he  hadde  ywonne  the  kyngdom,  .V  that  he  the  other 


1;  Glouc. 


i,  p. 


So  that  ech  r 


"Wo  so  come  to  esse  [ask]  hym  rypt  of  eny  trespas 

Bote  he  payde  hjm  the  bet,  the  worse  hys  ende  w 

li.  p.S74. 


William  was  not  paled,  that  falle  mad  him  ofright, 
He  [William]  stode  alle  disniaied  than  said  tille  1 

kayghc, 
Discomfort  nothing  the,  so  faire  nappe  neuer  thou  f( 
Stoupe  &  thou  may  se  thi  helme  has  wonne  lond. 


to  hem,  smyte  ye  no  man  wrongfully, 
nether  make  ye  rals  chalenge,  and  be  ye  a  payed  with  youre 
soudis. —  Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  3. 


whanne  thei 


i  Cafarnaum  thei  that  token 
tribute  camen  to  Petir  and  sciden  (o  him,  youre  maisler 
paieth  not  tribute?  and  he  seide,  yhis. 

Wiclif.    Matthew,  c.  17. 
And  when  they  were  come  to  Capurnaum,  they  that  were 
wont  to  gather    polle  money,    came    to    Peter  and    sayde ; 
Do  the  youre  master  page  tribute  2  he  sayde  :  yea. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
Shape  ye  to  pay  him,  and  to  please. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Ye  should  have  warned  me,  or  I  had  gon, 
That  he  ynu  had  an  hundred  frankes  paide 
By  redy  token.— Id.  Shipmanuts  Tale,  v.  13,319. 

But  of  this  point,  lo  thus  I  fare. 
As  he  that  pnyeih  for  li is  charfare 


seuery  common  snuMirr  ■ 
.  virtual*,    appaidl.   ami 

t  VnlQ—Hacktltljt.      T'nyn 


Id.  lb. 


PEA 

He  pourethjoarien  vpon  the  hatr 

hes  slider, 
er.  The  Legend  of  Tisbe. 

For  wher  he  shall  ought  yeue  or 
He  woll  ayenward  take  a  bean 
There  he  hath  lent  the  smal  pes 

lene, 

Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Per.  That  shall  yonder  herdgrome  and  none  other 
Which  over  the  pousse  hitherward  doth  post. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  August. 

Hacket  and  Coppinger,  as  the  story  tells  us.  got  up  into  a 
pease  cart  and  harangued  the  people  to  dispose  them  to  an 
iusurrection,  and  to  establish  their  discipline  by  force. 

Dry  den.  Meligio  Laid,   Pref. 


PEACE,  n. 
Pease,  v. 

Pea'ceable. 

Pea'ceableness. 

Pea'cearly. 

Pea'ceful. 

Peacefully. 

Pea'cefulness. 

Pea'celess. 


Fr.  Paix  ;  It.  Pace;  Sp. 
Paz;  Lat.  .Pax,  {pacs,) from 
pac-ere,  (whence  pacisci,) 
afterwards  written  pay-ere, 
to  fix,  to  settle.  (See  Pact, 
and  Pay.)  To  pease ( which 
we  now   write  to  appease) 


To  settle,  to  put  to  rest, 
to  calm,  to  still,  to  quiet, 
tranquillize;   to  content,  to  satisfy. 
Peace  is  opposed  to — war;  to  tumult  or  quarrel- 


1  The  prynce,"he  seide,  "  other  kyng  nys  to  preyse  nogt, 
'hni  in  tyme  of  werre  as  a  Inmh  ys  lint  lit.-  nirke  tt  in  vide 
ind  in  tyme  otpes  as  a  lyon  bothe  cruel  &  wylde." 

R  Gloucester,  p.  57. 
It  the  last  right  neile.  pwd  behoued  it  be, 
•o  that  ilke  man  gede  with  prs  to  his  cuntre. 


Their  death  and  myne  must  peaze  the  angrie  gods. 

Sackville.  Ferrex  §•  Porrea. 

That  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  peace 
Should  not  expel!  these  inconueniencies 
And  blesse  vs  with  her  former  qualities. 

Shakespeare.   Henry  V.  Act  v.  BC  2. 

What  do  these  worthies, 

But  rob  and  spoil,  burn,  slaughter,  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations.  Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  hi. 

Thus  Belial  with  words  cloath'd  in  reason's  garb 


Cnunsel'd  ignoble  eabe,  and  peaceful  sloatll, 

Not  peace.  Id.  Paradise  Lost, 

For  if  we  did  not  wink  hard,  we  must  needs  see 
>  supreme  powt 


pravef'ihifss.  and  charity,  ai 

letters  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  ignorant  of  them. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  8. 
Terrours,  which  with  nature  war,  affright 
Our  peacelcss  souls  :    the  vvmltl  liaih  lost  its  light: 
Heaven,  and  the  deep  below,  our  guilt  pursue. 

Sandys.  Christ's  Passion. 
The  feciales  are  properly  those  that  the   Grecians   call 
irenophylaces,  as  who  would  say,  peace- keepers. 

North.  Plutarch,  p  56. 

The  sweet  p. pace-making  draught  went  round,  and  lame 

Ephaisrus  fil'd 
Nectar  to  all  the  other  Gods. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 


ing  thy  gospel,  and  following  thy  example,  in 
lu.-ts,  rttid  kadin^r  a  life  of  j>-ttcul>h  u<-:\s,  and 
humility,  ami  all  manner  ol  inward  liulnienS 


Shakespeare.   I  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act 


To  fight  against  i 


Selden,   Ii! 


TheKvig',1  «/  Malta,  Act 


"  Shakespeare.   3  PI.  Hen.  1 

/  Act  iii.  sc. 

With  boiling 

itch  anot 

ter  near  at  hand. 

From  frien 

!,   S  ■  (.-I-- 

brought,  the  wames  imtops  : 

^And  shake' 

;;,';;„"„; 

nierirtn^SS 

n  drops.  ' 

Drpdea.  A 

nun  Mirahil, 

Prayer,  if  we 

will  form 

rue  notions  of  it, 

is  a  payment 

d  as  he  is  creator 

and  governor 

e  world  —Slta 

p.  vol.  ii 

Ser.  2. 

From  the  tim 

■  of  the  s 

ege  of  Veii,  the  l 

rmies  of  Rom 

.■iive.1  pit,  fo 

their    set 

vice  during  the  t 

me  which  the 

B  field  -  Under  the  feudal  go 
.  Iran-  service,  both  of  the  great  lords  and  of  their  imm< 
'ate  ileiiendauts,  was  after  a  certain  peri. id  universal] 
:■:'  binned  I'or  a  p  nimeel  in  monev.  whirl]  was  employed  t 
laintain  those  who  served  in  their  stead. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Natim 
PAYSE, 

i.  e.   poise,  (qv. ) 


PAYSE,  or  "t 
Pe,se,  v.  i 
Pei'ser.         J 


,  and  it  ceesside  t 


and  a  prsible  lyf  in  al  pitee  and 


t„  „,....>  ami  the  tempest  of 
...*  ,.o.  u.aad. 

Wiclif.  Luk.c.t. 


Iln'ir'.or, 


The  officers  deputed  to  manage  this  coynage,  are  porters 
to  beare  the  tyune.  pei-.ers  t.)  weigh  it.  a  stew  aid,  emnn. 
troller,  and  receiver  to  keepe  the  account.  .  .  .  The  hlni-kcs 
or  peecesare  brought  into  a  great  rootne  ordained  fur  that 
purpose,  and  there  first  peized. 

Carew.  Suruey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  14. 
PEA.     Anciently  written  pease.     "K.S.Pisan, 
pease,  peasen,"   (  Somner.)       Fr.  Pot's ;    It.  Piso, 
pisello ;  Lat.  Pisum.    Spenser  writes  Porisse. 


fa  Recovery  t 


To  dattnger  caine  1  all  ashamed. 
The  which  aforne  me  had  blamed, 
Desiring  for  to  pease  my  wo. — Chaucer.  Ram.  of  the  Rose. 

p-e;  or  go  sit  down. 

The  Wif  of  Bathes  Pral.  v.  6420. 

nd  that  anon," 


Dryden 

also  the  sole 


His  looking  was  not  disdein 


PEACH,  «.      Fr 

Sp.  Persiga  ;    Lat.  . 
See  the  quotatior 

Peaches  doo  lesse  har) 

bodye  for  they  are  not  s 

Sir  T.  El, 


Pesehe ,■     It.  Pe, 


I  peasiblc. — Id.  R.  of  t 


The  high  and  worthie  Prince  Ilnfrev  On!  e  ..f  Gloucester, 
on  the  one  partie.  and  the  worshipful]  Father  in  God.  Henry 
Byshnpe  of  Wynchester  and  Cbauncellnur  of  Englande  on 
the  nt'/r  partie.  by  either  of  theim  for  the  pcrn,/7,</c  of  the 
saied  q.,arrelles  and  debates,  taken  and  chosen  in  manner 
and  forme,  as  it  is  ennteined  more  plainly  in  a  enmpritnesse 
made  thereupon,  of  the  whvebe  the  tenor  shewethe  in  this 
forme—  Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  4. 

When  all  Gallia  was  brought  to  peaceable  obedience,  the 
Morians  and  Menapians  only  remained  that  bare  armor 
against  him.— Galdinge.  Ccesar,  fol.  82. 

By  vertue  whereof  they  dispatched  al  things  in  excellent 
good  sort,  with  al  fauor  &  peaceahleness. 

Hackluyl.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  288. 

Well,  syr,  sayd  Syr  Gaultyer,  it  is  necessary  that  ye  go 

and  speke  with  ye  erle.  and  shewe  hym  in  curtnys  maner 

that  we  be  sente  by  the  Frensshe  kynge  thys  way  to  passe 

peasybly,  and  to  pay  for  all  that  we  take. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  77. 
Treatyng  of  truce  restlesse 
Pratyng  for  peace  peaselesse. 

Skelton.  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  t 
These  whisperers  he 
for  the  divill  bringeth 
lowes. — Latimer.  Ser.  Mat.  v.  an.  1552. 


And  yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  in  the  night  time  while  ! 
they  had  all  this  respite  to  pause  and  deliberate  about  the 
peace-making,  there  were  diuers  great  and  sudaine  alarms 
giuen.— Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  613.^ 


I       PEACH,  i.  e.  to  impeach,  (qv.) 


The  saide  frier  outwardlie  seemed  to  g 
openlie  to  inuite,  and  secretlie  practised 
letters  sent  vnto  the  clergie  here  in  Englai 


Fox. 


rtyn,  p.  1115. 


pesco, 
'erswa. 
from  Holland's  Pliny. 

le,  and  doo  make  better  inyce  in  the 

n  sent  corrupted  being  eaten. 

at.   The  Cutlet  of  llclth,  b.  ii.  p.  26. 

As  touching  peaches  in  general!,  the  very  name  in  Latine, 
whereby  they  are  called  Pc>,ca.  doth  e\  idetitly  show  tliat 
they  were  brought  out  of  Peisis  first. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xv.  c.  13. 


.  1544. 

PEACOCK.     The   Vr.Paon,  En?.  Pea,  with 

the  addition  of  our  ereneral  name  for  a  male  bird. 
A.S. Paiva,  Ger. Pfau ;  Dut.Paw;  Sw.Pao-foyel. 
See  Pavone,  and  Pavo. 

A  shefe  of  peacock  arv 

Under  his  belt  he  ban 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  104, 

The  strutting  peacock  yawling  'gainst  the  rain, 

Flutters  into  the  ark.  by  his  shrill  cry 

Telling  the  rest  the  tempest  to  be  nigh. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

The  peacocke  farre  surpasseth  all  the  rest  in  this  kind,  as 
well  as  for  beautie,  as  also  for  the  wit  and  understanding 
that  he  hath  ;  hut  principally  for  the  pride  and  glorie  that 
hee  taketh  in  himselfe  For  perceiving  at  anv  time  that  he 
is  praised  and  well  liked,  be  spreadeth  his  taile  round, 
shewing  and  setting  out  his  colours  to  the  most,  whicl.e 
shine  againe  like  precious  stones. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  20 

PE'AGE,  or>        Sometimes,    as    in     Burke, 
Pe'dage.        /written  paage.     Skinner  writes 

—pedoije. 


bright  and  kene 


PEA 

Vr.Peage;  U.Pediqqio;  Sp.  Penge,  Low  Lat. 
P,.aqiitm,'p  ■laqiam:  which  Vossius  considers  to 
bo  tivo  distinct  words ;  deriving  the  former,  per 
From  pnsftaqium,  and  the  latter  from  pest 
pedis,  th?  foot ;  an  opinion  which  Menage  thinks 
the  It.  Pedagqh  sufficiently  refutes.  Minshew 
has— peager,  ifr.Ptagets  It.' Pedaggiire;  Sp.Pea- 
gero.      Skinner  explains  pedage, — 

A  toll  or  tax  paid  by  passengers,  and  for  which 
they  were  entitled  to  safe-conduct  and  protection. 


Without  paying  of  i 


of  impositic 


PEAK,  v.\ 
Peak,  n.      J- 

Pea'KISH.    J    ! 


r  other  manner  of  tolle  whatso- 
euer  it  b's.— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  518.  Emperor's  safe  Conduct. 
Trade  was  restrained,  or  the  privilege  granted,  on  the 

payment  of  tolls,   parages,  paws,  pontages,  and  innttme- 
ra'.le  other  vex  uious  impusts.  of  which  only  the  barbarous 
and  almost  uuintell i-itile  names  subsist  at  this  day. 
Burke.  An  Abridgment  of  English  History,  b.  iii.  an.  1070. 

5ee   Pick,    Piqce,   and    Beak. 
The  A.  S.  Pyc-an,  to  pick  or  peck, 
seems  to  be  the  root  of  all.  Peak, — 
The  top  or  point  of  a  hill :  and  so  called  from 
the  sm  illness  or  sharpness  of  the  point. 

To   peak,  —  to  be    small   or  sharp  j    to  be  or 
become   sharp  or  thin,   lean,  rneag: 
sequentially,  sickly ;  to  be  or  become 
spiritless. 

Peek  (in  Gaseotene)  seems  equivalent  to  peep, 
(qv.)  or  to  look  with  the  eye  pointed  or  con- 
tracted. 

The  thridde  wonder  ys 

Up  the  hul  of  the  pel;.  B.  Gloucester,  p.  7. 

And  so  firste  by  mocion  of  the  Holy  Glioste,  Barnabas  & 

Saule  went   to  sienna,  whieh  is  a  great  promontorie,  or 

pent;,:  on  the  West  parte  of  Antioche,  ,-nd  thence  thei  sailled 

vnto  Cypres.  — t/d'al.  Acts,  c.  13. 


little,  i 


Tiien  answered  the  Pilaris. 


.V  .  n 


ye  honay  peakes,  ye  doddypoules, 
.0  ye  beleeve  iiim  ?  are  ve  seduced  also  ? 

Latimer,  Ser.  3.  Before  King  Edward. 
Strange  tale  to  tel  :  all  officers  be  blynde. 
Ami  vet  their  one  eye.  sliaip  as  Linceus'  sight, 
Th.T.'nr.e  e\e  winks,  as  though  it  were  but  blynd, 
That  other  pi   .  i   leij  place. 

Gascoigne.   The  Steele  Glas. 
In  these  Cottian  Alpes  which  begin  at  the  town  Segusio, 
p  a  mightie  high  mount,  that  no  man  almost 
without  danger. — Holland.  Ammianus, -a.il. 


there  peak* 

"Wearie  seu'nfght. 

Shall  he  dwindle,  peake,  and 


Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
Mir.  Why  stand'st  thou  here  then, 
Ineaking.  and  peaking,  as  thou  would'st  steal  linnen > 

Br:-iuui.  .y  FUlch.    Wild  Goose  Chase,  Act  ri.  sc.  3. 


How   he  ha9 


And  run  your  1 


v'd  your  head,  has  rub'd  the 


From  hence  he  getteth  Goytdown  from  her; 

Drayton.  Poly-Otbion.  s.  II. 

PEAL,  v.  >  Minshew,— from  Fr.  Appetier,  to 
Peal,  n.  I  call ;  because  people  are  called 
together  by  the  noise  of  bells :  others  from  the 
Lot.  /  V. '■',  re.  to  beat  or  strike.  It  is  probably,  by 
the  mere  change  of  b  into  p,  from  the  A.  S.  Bell- 
an,  to  biUtiut :   and  applied  to — 

uiug  souml ;  aloud,  clamorous,  con- 
tinued noise  or  sound  ;  whether  of  warlike  engines, 
instruments  of  music,  thunder,  &c. 

To  peril, to  make  a  loud,  continued  sound ;  to 

clamour,  to  din. 


Ticketl.  OnUieDealkofMr.AddUo 


ing  peal  of  thunder. 
Dryden.  Ahxand 


n.  1  T\ 


ktilhm    Paradise  Last,  b.  ii. 


To  tell  what  hypoyrytes  the  nunnes  here  be. 
Gascoigne.   Voyage  into  Holt 

Nor  was  his  ear  less  penl'd 

Willi  noises  loud  and  ruinous  (to  compare 
Great  things  with  small)  then  when  Bellona  storms 
With  ail  her  haltering  engines  " 
Some  capital  city. 

•  Forthwith  from  all 

The  living,  and  forthwith  the  < 

Of  all  past  ages  to  the  general  doom 

Shall  hast'n.  such  a  peal  shall  rouse  their  sleep.— Id.  lb. 

By  my  disasters  warn'd,  to  woman's  faith 

Unbosom  nought  momentous  ;  though  she  peal 

Your  ear.  (by  nature  importune  to  know,) 

Unlock  not  all  your  secrets. 

Fmton.  Homer  in  Milton's  Style.  Odyssey,  b.  xl. 


I  dead, 


PEAR,  n.  >      Fr.  Poire;  It.  Perd  ;    Sp.  Pera 
Perry.        )  Lat.  Pi/ruin  ,•  and  in  A.  S.  Perie. 
Perry, — a  beverage  from  the  juice  of  pears. 
Now,  sire,  quod  she.  for  ougt  that  may  betide, 
I  moste  have  of  the  peres  that  I  see, 
Or  I  moste  die,  so  sore  longeth  me 
To  eaten  of  the  small  p-res  grene. 

Chaucer.   The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  102 
Peares  are  moche  of  the  nature  of  apples,  but  tbey  ai 
heuver,  but  taken  after  meate,  rosted  or  baken.  they  are  ni 
uowholsome.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  Caslel  of  Health,  b.  ii. 

The  Teinton  Squash  perry  is  a  liquor  most  highly  prized, 
and  sells  for  more  on  the  spot  where  it  is  made  th  n  almost 
;hy    •   ii  o  .■.    ,;i   .    ..  —[■       .     ,     <>  ■   .'■'  '     '.  ,   0    i. 

PEARCH.  Fr.  Perche  ;  It,  Persega  ;  Sp.  I 
Perca  ,-  Lat.  Perca ;  Gr.  nepitn,  from  ttspkos, 
marked  with  black  spots. 

The  pearch  -with  prickling  fins  against  the  pike  prepar'd, 

As  nature  had  thereon  bestow'd  this  stronger  guard, 

His  daintiness  to  keep.— Drayton.  Poly-Olbion.  s.  26.         I 


Moreover,  the  pea=3»li  {vngann  1 gr]  in  the  rountr*  ob- 

to  forbid  their  wives  and  women  to  s|.io  as  they  walk  upand 

do,  win  auioad  iu  the  street  or  any  common  way  of  passage. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xii.  c.  8. 


full  base  and  evill  borne, 
If  I  would  beare  bekinde  a  burden  of  such  seome. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Ctueene,  b.  i 

And  this  is  to  he  seene  in  France,  and  Italic  and 
other  parts  abroad,  where  in  effect  alt  is  noblesse, 


•..—Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  74. 

In  less  noble  and  almost  mecha' 
eSnii.oiis  of  those  authors,  he  is 
he  name  of  a  compleat  architect. 


regard  of  wages  and 


Animad.  upon  the  Remonstrants'  Defence,  %  13. 


Calls  in  the  boist'rous  j 

By  an  easy  extension  of  the  word,  pagan  and  rural  bera 
almost  synonymous,  and  the  meaner  rustics  acquired  t 
B  been  corrupted  into  peasants  in  the  mod 
languages  of  Europe. — Gibbon.  Boniun  Empire,  c.  21. 


PEARL,  n.  ^  Fr.  Perk;  I 
Pearl,  v.  1  Ger.  Perl;  E 
Pea'rled.  (  Perla.  Menage 
Pea'rlt.        J  dim.    of   pernc 


PEAT.     See  Pet. 


Fr.  Perk  s  It.  and  Sp.  Perla  ; 
Dut.  Peerle;  Sw. 
Menage, — from  pernula,  a 
3.  shellfish,  in 
which,  Pliny  says,  pearls  had  been  found.  Skin- 
ner, after  Salmasius, — from  spharula.  Waehter, — 
from  beerle,  dim.  of  ber,  a  berry.  Pearl  is  applied, 
met.  to — 

Any  thing   resembling  a  pearl  in   shape   and 
brightness — as  a  drop  of  water,  a  tear,  a  dew- 
drop. 
The  great  stedes  were  assaiede 
For  iustynge  and  for  tornament, 
And  mativ  a  peeled  garnement 

Embrouded  was  againe  the  daie.— Gott'er.  Con.  A.  b.i. 
The  sea  that  lieth  betveene  the  coast  which  descendeth 
from  Coa  Comori,  to  the  lowe  land  of  Chilao,  and  the  island 
Zeilau  they  call  the  fishing  of  pearles. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 
Her  long  loose  vellow  locks  lyke  golden  v.-yre, 

Sprinckled  with  perle  and  paling  tloures  atweene, 
Due  lyke  a  golden  mantle  her  attyre. 

Spenser.  Epithalamion. 
I  see  thee  compast  with  thy  kingdomes  pearle, 
That  speake  my  salutation  in  their  minds  : 
Vihosc  voyces  i  desire  aloud  with  mine. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  ActT.  sc.  7. 
Here  all  along  the  flow'r-enamell'd  vales, 
The  silver  Treut  on  pearly  sands  doth  slide. 

Drayton.  Barons'  Wars,  b.  vi. 
Casting  its  pearly  seeds  for  the  young  to  breed,  it  ['he 
silk-worm)  leaveth  its  silk  for  man,  and  dietb.  all  white  and 
i  the  shape  of  a  flying  creature. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  11. 
d  nor  springs  are  wanting  to  thy  sheep, 
For  what  the  day  devours,  the  nightly  dew 
the  morn  in  pearla  drops  renew. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  ii. 
;suing  forth  the  frequent  snail 
he  dank  way  with  slimy  trail. 

Approach  of  Summer. 
PEA'SANT,  adj.  ~\  Fr. Paisant ,■  It.Pnrsano, 
from  the  Lat.  Paganus. 
See  the  quotation  from 
Gibbon.  The  adj.— 
Inhabiting  the  country,  rural,  or  rustic  :  and 
the  noun, — One  who  works  in  rural  or  farming  em- 
ployment, or  business. 

Here  he  was  stayed  that  night  hv  reason  that  the  come 
people  and  peyianntn  of  the  countree  assembled  in  greate 
nombre.— Hall.  Hen.  V.  an.  3. 

The  king  should  care  for  all  the  subjects  still. 

The  knight  should  fiebt,  for  to  defend  the  same, 

The  //  o  tint  lie  should  lahour  o  r  their  ease, 

And  priests  should  pray,  for  them  and  for  themselues. 

Gascoiyne.  The  Steele  Glas. 
And  as  the  gentlemen  and  servingmen  onght  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  so  ought  not  they  neither  to  have  so  much  as  they 
have  in  France,  where  the  peasantry  is  of  no  value. 

Burnet.  Becords,  b.  ii   pt.  ii.  K.  Edtrardts  Remain!. 
143* 


PE'BBLE.^ 

PE'BBLEn.         > 

Pe'oblv.       J 


A.  S.  Pubol.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  England  lanre  round 
stones  are  called  boulders,  front 
bnll  or  howls  a-d  the  bol  in  pabol  may  have  the 
same  origin :  but  what  or  whence  pa  ?  Gene- 
rally,— 

A  small  stone. 

There  ran  a  sweet  brook,  which  did  both  hold  the  eye 
open  with  her  azure  streams,  and  yet  seek  t  . 
with  the  purling  noise  it  made  upon  the  ptbble  stones  it  ran 
over. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 


On  tother  syde,  whereas  the  s 


;  of  /leaJi't.Ji'oni'S  grezt 


Snail 


PEA'SANT,  adj.  ~\ 
Pfs'sant,  II.  I  I 

Peasantry.  ( 

Pfa's\ntly.  )   ' 


Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pt'Med  shore 

So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end  : 
E.-ch  changin /  place  with  that  which  goes  before, 
Iu  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 

Shakespeare.  Son.  60. 
And  rivers  rushing  down  with  such  unusual  noise, 
Vpuii  their  »,«.'«  shoals,  seem'd  lo  ■  \;ire-s  l   cirj  ys. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.27. 

gt 

Thomson.  Summer. 
An  arm  of  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow 

Arising  o]...ords  from  tire  rock  below, 

The  pal  toi  i  loats,  and  o'er  the  /.  HJfei  creeps, 

And  with  soft  murmurs  calls  too  <;.  ining  sloops. 

Dryden.  Ocid.  Mclam.  b.  X. 
l  the  vale, 
icious  flow, 
Tun'd  to  the  sad  melodious  tale 
In  murmurs  querulously  slow. 

Cooper.  The  Temple  of  Aristippus,  Ep.2. 

i Scornful  of  a  check,  it  leaps 

The  milhlam.  dashes  on  the  restless  wheel, 
Ai.d  i.  anions  iu  the  pebbly  gulph  below. 

-.  Task,  b.  V 

PE'CCABLE.  ^  Tr.  Peccant,  peccadille  ;  It. 
PeccaBI'lity.  I  Pcccare,  pecrunle  ;  Sp./Vcar, 
PBCCADi'LLO.  \pecaiite,  pccadillo  ;  Lat.  Pec- 
Pe'ccant,  adj.  I  care,  peccans.  Among  the 
Pe'ccascy.        J  variety  of  etymologies  ollered, 

Vossius    prefers — a  pecit,  'ut   peccare   proprie  sit 

aXoyas  ogere  instar  pecudis,  to  act  like  brutes. 

Peccant, — 

Acting  wrong,  or  ill,  or  evil ;  sinning,  criminal ; 

offending  against  j  offensive,  corrupt,  wrong,  iire- 

For  the  citation  from  Butler,  see  Piccadillo. 

Yet  certavne  peccadilions 

which  scape,  yea.  in  the  beste, 
At.«  to  be  borne  the  belter  with 

by  reason  of  the  reste.— Drant.  Horace.  Arte  cjPeetryt 


Bacon.  Of  Learning,  b. 

But  all  mutable  and  changeable,  and  pr,,b  ibly.  a?  Oriec 
le  and  ptccobtf. 
■llectual  System,  p.  56- 
:  of  God,  that  is.  ofth 


In  it.— Id.  U    p.  505. 

[Our  own  statutes]  precisely  prohibit  the  satyrical]  de- 
praving, traducing:,  or  derogation  of  the  common  Prayer- 
bor.ke  and  of  tbe  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  any 
interludes,  playes,  or  rimes,  (in  which  kinde  playes  had 
beene  formerly  prrcarl)  tin  let  severe  penalties. 

Pnjnnc.  Hisliio-.Maslix.  pt.  i.  Act  iii.  sc.  0. 

Upon  the  sight,  we  do  well  and  wisely,  by  all  politic  pro- 


So  that  this  perversion  seemeth  a  publick  impediment  to 
the  commerce  of  all  vertuous  communication;   wherefore 

this  dist.rtiiigorequivocill  words    which  n  "isseth  commonly 


I  Essages,  pt.  i.  Treat.  21.  s.  2. 


e  pay  no  Peter-pence,  we  run  not  to  Romes- 
trash.     I  hope  his  Holinesse  dispenseth  w 

Bp.  Hall.  Honour  of  the  Maried  Clergie,  ' 


lUantity  or  quality. 
The  charge  is  to  1 


;  infer.— South,  vol.ii.  Ser.7. 
in  child-bed,  and  a  predis- 
Snrgcrg,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

:o  Ihe  peccant  part  only. 

.  On  the  Frrurh  lUi;jUiti,,n. 


PECK,  n.     A.  S.  Pocca,  a  sack  or  bag  ;  a  poke., 
(qv. )   a  general  word  for  all  measures,  (Ray;) 


With  open  mouth  that  seemed  to  containe 
A  full  good /jecAe  within  the  utmost  brim. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  b.vi.  c.  12. 
The  tyrant's  pallace  was  in  a  marvellous  peek  of  troubles, 
for  the  great  sorrow  the  woman  made  for  the  departure  of 
Dion  —  North.  Plutarch,  p.  802. 

Indeed,  my  lord,  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  if  In  this  hard 
season  I  would  give  a  prck  of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is 
called  fame  and  honour  in  the  world. 

Burke.  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

PECK,  v.     ^       See  to  Pick.   A.S.  Pi/c-an,  to 

Peck,  n.         I  pick  or  peck. 

Pe'cker.        V      To  act  or  do  with  any  thing 

Pf.'ckino,  n.   I  pointed  ;   to  strike,  to  take  up, 

Pe'ckish.  J  with  any  thing  pointed;  as  with 
the  beak  of  a  bird  :  to  strike  at,  as  birds  peck  or 
strike  each  other,  with  their  beak.     See  Beak. 

The  women  with  short  peckers  or  parers,  because  they 
vse  them  sitting,  of  a  foot  long,  and  about  hue  inches  in 
breadth,  do  onely  hreake  the  upper  part  of  the  ground  to 
raise  vp  the  weeds,  grass,  and  olde  stubbs  of  corn  stalks  with 
their  roots  —Ilacklugt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  271: 

Ynn  shall  have  white  sand,  and  near  the  land  you  shall 
find  it  like  the  shauinges  and  peeking*  office  stone. 

Id.  lb.  p.  619. 

The  peiyshe  parson's  bravne 

Coulde  not  reach  nor  attaine 

What  the  sentence  inente.— Sltelton.  Ware  the  Hawke. 

[Cimon]  perceiving  by  good  hap  an  eagle  pecking  with 
her  beak  and  scraping  will,  her  claws  in  a  place  of  some 
pretty  heighth  :  straight  it  came  into  his  mind  (as  by  di 
insni- 


Snmetimi 

eagerly,  wu 
ruining  lint 


!  two  men  peeking  at  one  another  very 
arts  of  undermining,  supplanting,  and 
— South,  vol.  x.  Ser.  6. 


His  geny  being  more  prone  to  easier  and  smoother  studies, 
than  in  pe,-l.,  i, i  and  lie  v.  in.,  at  Locic,  he  l.-ft  the  university 
without  the  honour  of  a  degree.  -IIW,  Alh.n.e  Oxun    vol  i 


PEC 

PE'CTINAL.  ^       Lat.  Pecten,  from  pecte, 
Pe'ctinated.     >comb;   Gr.  Tleut-tw. 
Pectina'tion.  J       Formed  like  a  comb. 


Yet; 


To  sit  crc 

toLTctlur  i.  a 
it .— 1,1.  II,. 


ere  other  fishe 


whose  eyes  regard  the  heavens, 
fishes;  as  prcliuals,  or  such  as 

ally  tike  a  comb. 

urn.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 


[But  in  birds]  the  chorneides  hath  no  muscle,  but  instead 

therof  a  curious  prrtiiniinl  work  sealed  on  the  optic  nerve. 

Derham.  Phgsico-Thcologg,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

PE'CTORAL,  adj.  \      Fr.  Pectoral,-   It.  Pet- 

Pe'ctokai.,  it.  (forafe;  Sp.  Pectoral ;  Lat. 

Pcctoralis,  from  pectus,  a  firmitale  dictum,   from 
pac-ere,  to  fix,  to  confirm.     See  Pact. 

Of,  pertaining,  or  belonging  to  the  breast. 

The  noun  is  applied  to  a  medicine  for  the 
breast ;  a  breastplate,  or  cover  for  the  breast. 

Jtnsw.  Take  your  spectacles,  sir.  it  sticks  in  the  paper, 
and  was  a  pectoral  roule  we  prepar'd  for  you  to  swallow 
down  to  your  heart. 

Milton.  Animad.  on  the  Remonstrants'  Defence,  §  3. 

rt  downe  thrill 


'  skil 


Can  1 


on  mould  what  fn 


Brou; 

8,   Willie  tj  Old  Wcrnock. 

The  peculiar  strength  of  the  ; 
pecial  remark,  by  reason  they  a 

Derham.  PA; 

ecloral  muscles  deserves 
sico-'l  heology,  b.  vii!  c.  1 

PECULATE,  v.  \        Fr.  Peculat;    Sp.  Pecu- 
Pe'cclate,  n.  i  lado  ;   Lat.  Peculat  us,  from 

Pecui.a'tion.  (pcculari,    (and    this    from 

Pe'chi.ator.  J  pecus,  a  flock.)  to  take  the 

public  money,  (pecitma.)     C'otgrave  says, 

"  To  rob  the  publiek  treasure,  or  convert  it, 

by  indirect  means,  unto  private  use."     It  is  not 

entirely  restricted  to  robbery  of  the  public  money. 

The  popular  ciamours  of  corruption  and  peculate,  with 


rinciple,  or  rule  of  proceeding,  to  guide  th 
at  present  the  state  of  your  charter-goven 
:  kingdoms.— Burke.  On  Fox's  E„sl  Indi 


Bill. 


bid  est  in  place  to  the  lowest,  every  r.iitish 
in  i audience  to  the  company's  orders,  has  been 
:  discovery  of  peculations,  has  been  ruined. 

Id.  Ih. 
and  destroyers  of  Oude  repose  in 
f  their  accusers.— rt.  lb. 


The  supposed  peculate 
11  security  in  the  bosom; 

PECU'LIAR,  adj. 


Pecuua'rity. 
Pecu'liarly. 
Peci-'liarness. 


The  Lat.  Peculium  was 
originally  applied  to— the 
stock  or  money  which  a 
son  with  the  consent  of 
,  his  father,  or  a  slave  with 
that  of  his  master,  acquired  of  his  own  ;  and  then, 
generally,,  to  private  property.  It  is  sometimes 
so  used  by  English  writers.  The  adjective  Pecu- 
liaris,  of  or  pertaining  to  such  peculium,  or  peculiar 


Peculiaris,  from  peculium,  quomodo  proprie  dicitur, 
quod  ex  prcutio  est;  and  peculium  from  pecus. 
The  Fr.  Pecvie  is  called  by  Cotgrave,— a  stock  or 
substance  gotten  by  private  industry  or  toil. 

Peculiar,  the  noun,_private  property ;  private 
or  particular  right,  authority,  or  jurisdiction. 

Peculiar,  adjective,— acquired  by,  or  appro- 
priated to,  a  particular  person;  to  a  particular 
or  especial  use ;  appropriate ;  particular,  especial. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  not  so  muche  aduaunced  & 
prefercd  the  cniinno  wealth  and  puhlique  vitilile,  as  his 
awne  priuale  thinges  Si  peculier  estate. 

Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  25. 
And  beheld 

Beautie.  which  either  waking  or  asleep, 

Shot  forth  peculiar  graces.— Milton.  Paradiss  Lost,  b.  V. 
1-231 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b,  vli. 

What  need  we  to  ehuse  ministers  by  lot  ?  what  need  we, 

to  disclaim  ail  pcculiaritie  in  goods !— Bp.  Hall,  Ep.2.  Dec.5. 

That  height  and  god-like  purity  of  mind, 
Kesteth  not  still,  where  titles  most  adorn 

To  names,  and  to  be  limited  doth  scorn. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 
Mankind  by  tradition  had  learned  to  accommodate  the 
worship  of  their  God,  by  appropriating  some  place  to  that 
use;  nature  teaching  them,  that  the'work  was  honoured 
and  diyniued  by  the  p,ri/l,ar,i,ss  of  the  pl.ee  appointed  for 
the  Sima.—Mcde.  Rev.  of  Cod's  House,  (1038,1  u  5. 


-Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  Pref. 


PECU'NIAL.  )     Fr.  Pecuniairc;  It.  Pecuniae, 
Pecc'niary.       f  pecuniario  .-    Lat.  Pecuniarivs, 

from  pecunia ;  so  named — a  pecu ;  because,  as  some 
think,  stamped— avium  buumque  ejjiyie :  other 
opinions  are  given  by  Vossius,  in  voc.  (qv.)  See 
the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

Of,  pertaining  or  belonging  to,  or  consisting  of, 
money,  or  stamped  or  minted  coin. 


Chaucer.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  6896. 
It  came  into  hys  bed  that  the  Englishmen  dyd  litle  passe 
vpon  the  obseruacion  and  kepvnge  of  penall'lawes  or  pe- 
cuniall  statues.— Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  19. 

And  what  was  the  marke  imprinted  thereupon?  even  a 

shepe.  winch  in   L:,line  they  call   I;.;,n,    and    .,,,,,,    thencj 
proceedeth  the  word peennca,  tint  Menu',,  ih  money 


The  assembly  shall  lay  a  considerable  pecuniar:/  mulct 

upon  anyone  who  shall  be  proved  to  have  entered  so  far 
into  a  quarrell  as  to  give  uncivil  language  to  bis  brother- 
professor.—  Cowley.  The  College. 


Blackstone.   Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  23. 
My  exertions,  whatever  they  have  been,  were  such  as  no 
hopes  of  pecuniary  reward  could  possibly  excite;  and  no 
pecuniary  compensation  can  possibly  reward  them. 

Burke.  A  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

PE'DAGOGUE,  n.  \      Fr.  Petlaqoquc-  It.  and 
Pe'dagogue,  v.  I   Sp.  Petlayoyo;  Lat.  Pe- 

Pe'dagogy.  \dagogus;    Gr.  naiSayo,- 

Pedago'gic.  [7»s;   from  irais,  a  boy, 

Pedago'gical.  I  and   ayeiv,   to    lead    or 

Pe'dagogism.  J  guide,    one   who    leads 

boys,  (so.  to  school,)  who  guides,  directs,  instructs. 

teaches  them.     Now — 

Generally  applied   contemptuously ;    as  if  the 

individual  were  fit  for  no  higher  employment,  than 

to  teach  boys  ;  or  as  if  he  treated  men  as  if  they 

were  boys. 

Hence  he  instructeth  Christians  ;  that  his  peedagoaue  must 
not  lead  them  unto  playes  or  theaters,  which  may  not  be  un- 
fitly called  tbe  chaire  of  pestilence. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Maslix,  pt,  i.  Act  vi.  sc.  3. 
Time  was,  when  th'  artless  pedagogue  did  stand 
Raging  like  Bajazet  o'er  the  tugging  fry. 

Brome.  On  the  Death  of  his  Schoolmaster. 

For  the  law  of  Moses  which  bad  a  time  prefixed    was 

cternalh  by  God  ordained  to  last  until  the  tiro,,  of  the  peda- 

I  of  God's  people,   or    introduction  to  Christ  should  ba 


xpired.— Ralegh.  Hut.  of  I 


Ink  douhtless.  rightly  apply'd  with  some  gall  in  it,  may 

rove  good  to  heal  this  tenet  i,t  /,.,„,,.,;,,    01  that  bespreads 


PED 


In  mystic  tales,  and  parables  of  old, 
Grave  eastern  seers  instructive  lesso 
Wise  Greece  from  them  receiv'd  the 
And  taught  the  brute  to  pedagogue  tl 


appy 


•  Earl  of  Halifax. 

He  [Thomas  Home]  was.  for  his  merits  and  excellent 
faculty  that  he  had  in  pedagogy,  preferred  to  be  master  of 
the  school  at  Eaton  near  Windsor,  where  he  remained  to  his 
dying  day. —  Wood.  Athena;  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

I  would  give  those  pedagogical  Jehus,  those  furious  school- 
drivers  the  same  a,ivice.  wnich,  the  poet  says.  Phcebus  gave 
his  son  Phaeton  (just  such  another  driver  as  themselves) 
that  he  should  parcere  stimuli*  (the  stimulus  in  driving 
being  of  the  same  use  formerly  that  the  lash  is  now.) 

South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  1. 


In  the  pedagogic  character  he  [HigginsJ  also  published 
luloet's  Diclionarie,  ne 

Warlnn.  History  of  Eilglt 


PE'DANT. 

Peda'vtick. 
Peda'ntical. 
Peda'xtickly. 

Peda'nt^allt. 
Pe'davtry. 
teacher  of  languages. 


Pedanle;  one  who  acts  or 
assumes  the  pedaimgne,  (qv.) 
And  see  the  quotation  from 
the  Spectator. 

B.  Jonson  applies  it  to  a 


an  amhassadnur)  dispersed  ; 
against  the  king;    unto  wh 


.  than 


though  he  had 


:  pretty 


■.  —  Bacon.  Hen.  VII   p.  94. 
should  provide  you  some  parcels  of  French, 
ommorlitv  of  Italian. 
B  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 


The  Muses'  garden,  w 
O'erspread,  was  purg'd  by  thee 

Care,,..    Upon  l,,e  Death  of  Dr.  Donne. 
Alwaies  conceineing  how  pedanlieall  and  ahsurd  an  affec- 
tatlnn  it  is  in  the  interpretation  of  any  author  (much  more 
of  Homer)  to  turne  him  word  f  r  word. 

Chapman.   Homer,  Pref.  to  the  Reader. 
Mvnuoo-vvn.  if  it  be  not  pedan'ickhj  poppt  in  as  the  name 
of  the  mother  „(  the  Muses, 

More.   Defence  of  the  Philot.  Cahbala,  App.  c.  3. 
Oh  '.  when  wilt  thou  shake  off  this  pedantry, 
Or  being  taught  by  sense  and  fantasy! 
Thou  look's!  through  spectacles. 

Donoc    Proi,res.<  of  the  Soul.  Second  Annirersary. 
A  man  that  has  been  brought  up  amonst  bonks,  and  is  able 
to  talk  nf  rwthini  else,  is  a  verv  indifferent  companion,  and 
what  we  call  a  pedant. —Spectator,  No.  105. 

As  nothing  illustrates  hetter  than  example.  T  shall  here 
present  my  reader  with  a  letter  of  pedantic  humour,  which 
was  written  hv  a  voung  gentleman  of  the  university  to  his 
friend—  Id.  No.  (117. 

The  Earl  of  Roscommon  has  exeellentlv  rendered  it ;  too 
faithfully  is,  indeed,  pedantically  —Dryd'en. 

I  go  upon  a  naked  and  moderate  calculation,  just  enough, 
feeling  of  the  effects  nf  pnlitir.-il  snriety.  ' 

Burke.  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 
In  the  court  of  Nero,  a  person  of  learning,  nf  unquestioned 
merit,  and  of  unsuspected  loyalty,  was  put  to  death  for  no 
other  reason,  than  that  he  had  a  pednntick  countenance 
which  displeased  the  emperour  —  Id.  lb. 
_  Pedantry  consists  in  the  use  of  words  unsuitable  to  the 
time,  place,  and  company. 

Coleridge.  Biographia  Literaria,  c.  10. 
Written  in  Scotch—Per/oV, 
or  Pedder,  and  used  bv  G. 
nouslas,  (Prul.  nf  the  Eight 
Boolte.J  The  g'lossarist  is 
'nclined  to  the  etymology  of 
.  Minshew,— from  the  Fr.  Pied, 
the  foot :  Cotgrave  calls  porte-panier,  a  basket- 
carrier,  a  pedler :  and  Moor  (  Suffolk  IT 'ords,- says, 
that  ped  is  a  basket,  a  panier,  'and  thinks  pedler 
may  be  one  who  travels  afnot  with  such  a  basket. 
Pedler  I pedder  J  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  Pcththian, 
(ped-ihian;)  conculcare,  pedibus  obterere.to  tread 
or  trample ;  to  be  ever  on  the  foot ;  Ray  writes 
pedder,  (in  v.  Ripper.)  Another  etymology  is  the 
Fr.  Petit,  q.  d.  a  dealer  in  small  or  petti/'  wares. 
It  is  generally  applied  to — 

One  who  travels  on  foot  with  such  articles  for 

sale  as  he  can  carry.      To  peddle 

To  deal  in  small  or  petty  things;  to  be  em- 
ployed, engaged,  or  busy  in  trifles. 


PE'DDLE,  ! 
Pf.'dle.  I'. 
Pe'dler,  71. 
Pe'dler,  II. 
Pe'dlerv. 
Pe'dleress. 


He  did  wittily,  to  bring 

lis  pedlary  pelfe  packi 
)f  Christ's  supper.      *" 


proofes  out  of  Jewry,  Turky.  and 
s  round  white  cake,  for  that  such 
contrary  to  the  plaine  simplicity 
fn.  Martyrs,  p.  1389,  an.  1555. 


farms,  some  twenty,  and 
ii.  pt.  ii.  K.  Edward's  Remains. 

What  shall  we  say  then  to  those  pedling  petty-chapmen 
which  we  meet  withall  in  every  market,  that  will  bee  bar- 
tering away  the  truth  of  God  for  trifles. 

Bp  Hall.   The  Best  Bargaine. 
Since  pedlina  barbarismes 
Korc 

Id.  b.  iii.  Sat  3. 
Why  peddler's!  thnu  thus  thy  muse,  why  dost  set  ope  a 
shop  of  wit  to  set  the  tiddlers  up  ? 

Brome.  From  a  Friend  to  the  Author. 

[They]  justly  fear  that  the  quick-sighted  protestant's  eye. 
clear'd  in  great  part  from  the  mist  of  superstition,  may  at 
one  time  or  other  look  with  good  judgement  into  these  their 
deceitful  pedleries. — Milton.  Of  Reform,  in  England,  b.  ii. 

The  companion  of  his  travels  (the  tinker)  is  some  foul 
sun-burnt  quean,  that  since  the  terrible  statute  recanted 
Gypsisme,  and  is  turn'd  pedteress. — Overbury.  Characters. 

add  grace  to  his  dis- 


From  him,  the  natii 


PEE 

He  «end9  you  thl*  most  memorable  I7M. 
In  euery  branch  truly  derrtonstratiue  ; 
Willing  you  ouer-looke  thi>  pedigree. 
And  when  you  find  him  euenly  deriu'd 
From  his  musi  fam'd.  of  famous  ancestors, 
Edward  the  tl  ird  ;   he  hids  you  then  resigne 
•  and  kingdotne  indirectly  held 
r  and  true  challenger. 
Shakespeare.  Hen.  F.  Act  ii.  w.  4, 
For  my  own  part,  could  I  draw  my  pedigree  from  a  general, 
a  statesman    or  a  celebrated  author.   1  should  study  their 
lives  with  the  diligence  of  filial  love 

Gibbon.  Memoirs  of  his  oicn  Life. 

PEDO-,  or        ")       Tlaidwv  0airno>ia,    the  bap- 
P^e'dobaptism.  )  tism    of    children,    or   infant- 
ilism. 

1  may  not  pass  over  a  serious  and  important  passage  of  a 


Bp.  Had.    The  Imposition  of  Hands. 

Where    is    there   expresse    charge   for  the   Lord's  dayt 
Where  for  pmd'-bnpiism 

Id.   Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  i.  s.  10. 

PEEL,  v.  ")      To  peel  is  sometimes  written  to 

Peel,  n.      \  pill;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pill 

is  also  sometimes  written  to  peel.       See  to   Peel, 


pcdie> 


out   of  p 


■ 

v.  Ser.  18. 

Id  no  longeT 


It  was  expected  that  he 
naval  pnwer  of  Great  Britain,  once  trie  terrou 
to  prey  upon  the  miserable  remains  of  a  ptddl 
which  the  enemy  did  not  regard,  and  from  wh; 
profit.— Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 


PE'DFSTAL.     Fr.  Piedestai ;  It.  PieHe^taUo s 
Sp.  Pedestal.      (See  Stall.)      Dut.KoRf-s.ra/. 
The  foot-stf7(7,  (sc. )  of  a  pillar  or  column. 
The  pedestal  whereon  thy  Greatness  stands 


Fr.  Peler;   It.  Pelare ;    Sp.  Pelar ,   to  take  off 
say  any  scrap  of  '  the  peel  (  Lat.  Pellis )  or  skin. 

To  take  off,  to  pull,  tear,  or  strip  off,  the  skin, 
rind,  or  bark. 


Daniel.  . 

Thev  have  all  their  vn 

third   nart  of  the  whole 

and  capital  —Rcli<juia>  1 


*  to  the  King's  Majesty. 
or  pedestals  in  height  a 
jmjirehending  the  base 
,  p.  22. 


n  a  snow-white  dove 
isoin  trom  above. 
-  spotless  body  fling 


Co?/on.  Calia's  Fall. 


Upon  some  happy  pedesl 

Our  pedestal  is  mi  hybrida  (a  very  mungrill)  not  a  stylo, 
s  some  imagine,  but  a  slando,  and  is  taken  for  a  solid  cube 
r  square  which  wee  already  mentioned  to  be  that  to  the 
ilumn  imposed,  which  the  superstructure  is  to  this  fulci- 
xenlum  cotumnre.— Evelyn.  Of  Architects  &  Architecture. 

Conscious  of  impotence  they  soon  grow  drunk 

With  L'azing.  when  they  see  an  able  man 

Step  forth  to  notice  :  and.  besotted  thus, 

Build  him  a  pedestal,  and  say,  "Stand  there 

And  be  our  admiration  and  our  praise." 

Cotrper.  Task,  b.  v. 


Lat.    Pedestris,    froi 
•  pes,  pedis,  the  foot.    Pe- 


PEDE'STRIOUS, 
Pede'strian,  adj. 

Pede'strian,  n.         J  destrian,  adj.  and  n.  are 
rords  in  common  use. 
Going  upon,  using  the  feet. 
Men  conceive  they  never  lie  down,  and  enjoy  not  the 


Thou  t 


um  to  wrap  vp  spice 


to  trudge  abowl  _  .... 
On  petlui  bacie,  Irom.  towne  to  towne. 

Z>ranl.  Horace  to  hit  Bake. 


PE'DICLE.  Fr.  Pedicule ,-  Lat.  Pediculus, 
dim.  otpes.  the  foot. 

A  foot-stalk  of  leaf,  flower,  or  fruit ;  the  part  of 
the  stalk  which  immediately  sustains  the  leaf,  or 
flower,  or  fruit. 


them — Bacon 


of  the  holding  green  [all  winter]  is  the  close 
ubstance  nf  their  leaves,  and  the  pedicles  of 
.  Naturatl  Historic,  §  592. 


PE'DIGREE.  From  the  Fr.  Gres,  or  Degres 
des  peres,  i.e.  gradus  pntrum,  or  a  pelendo  yradus. 

The  degree  or  rank  of  forefathers  ;  or  the 
genealogy  or  lineage  of  forefathers. 

Orsines  both  in  nobilitie  and  riches,  exceeded  all  othir 
men  in  those  parties,  as  one  that  ennueved  hys  pedigree  from 
Cirus,  that  sometime  was  King  of  Persia 

Brende.  Q.  Curtiut,  fol.  387. 
The  originall  of  the  Jewes.  was  Damasco,  whiche  is  the 
noblest  cytie  of  all  Syria,  from  whence  the  Kynges  of  Syria 
also  (fetchyng  theire  pedigre  from  Semyramis)  descended. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  137. 

Mb 


Jacob  pi/lled  whyte  strakes  in  them  and  m 

pilled  euen  before  jr«  shepe.— flio/>,  1551.  Gen 

For  churned  milke  we  gaue  them  bread  and 
peeles.   wherewith   thev   vse   to  tanne  their  got 
which  they  churne  withall.— Hacking!.  Voy.  vo 

The  skilfull  shepheard  pil'd  me  certaine  wand 
Shakespeare.  Merchtmt  of  Venice, 


To  bar  Cynedo  from  his  neighbour's    ed 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  v.  Sat.S. 
On  twigs  of  hawthorn  he  regal'd. 
On  pippins'  russet  peel — Cuuptr.  Epitaph  on  a  Hare. 

■Whether  its  territory  had  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  peeled 
from  its  surface,  or  whether  an  island  or  two  was  detached 

Butke.  On  a  Regicide  Pence.  Let.  I. 
PEEL,  n.     Fr.  Paelle ,-  Lat.  Sp.  and  It.  Pah; 
a  spade  or  shovel. 

The  tool  with  which  bakers  use  to  put  things 
in  or  take  them  out  of,  the  oven. 

What  flashes  come  from  him  :—0  he  has  those  of  his  oven! 
a  notable  hot  baker  'twas  when  he  ply'd  the  peele. 

B.  Jonson.  Bartholomew  Fair,  Act  iii.  sc.  2, 


That  people  \ 
Deservedly  n 


See  to  Pill. 

t  sent,  nor  yet  to  free 


erate,  conquer'd  well, 
But  govern  d  ill  the  nations  under  yoke, 
Peeling  their  provinces,  exhausted  all 
By  lust  and  rapine.— Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

Some  breaketh  up  lay.  soweth  oats  to  begin, 
To  suck  out  the  moisture,  so  sower  therein, 
Yet  oats  with  her  sucking  a  peeler  is  f,,und, 
Both  ill  to  the  master  and  worse  to  the  ground. 

Tusser.  January's  Husbandry,  §51. 
lord-like  at  ease  with  arbitrary  power 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour. 
These,  traitor,  are  thy  talents. — Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad 

PEEP,  i'.  Gr.  ITimnffix;  Lat.  Pipire,  fowned 
from  the  sound. 

"  Fr.  Pepier,  to  peep,  cheep,  or  pule,  as  a  young 
bird  in  the  neast.  Pepieur,  a  peeper,  cheeper, 
puler,"  (Cotgrave.) 

And  when  they  shall  say  unto  you;  Seek  unto  them  that 
have  familiar  spirits  and  unto  wizards  that  peep  and  that 
mutter:  should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their  God?  for  the 
living  to  the  dead?— Bible.  Isaiah,  viii.  10. 

And  my  hand  hath  found  as  a  nest  the  riches  of  the 
people  :  and  as  one  gathereth  eggs  that  are  left  have  I  ga- 
thered all  the  earth,  and  there  was  none  that  moved  the 
Tring,  or  opened  the  mouth  or  peeped. — id.  lb.  x.  Ii. 


PEE 


Aim.  ——-  0 1  the  onely  oracle 
That  euevpeept,  or  spake  out  of  a  doublet. 

B.  Jonson.   The  Staple  of  Nmvei.  Act  i 


PEEP,  v  \  Perhaps  the  preceding  verb, 
Peep,  n.  >  transferred  from  the  sound  which 
Pee'per,  »i    /  chickens    make    upon    the   first 

breaking  of  the  shell,  to  the  look  accompanying  it. 
To   look,    to  look   out;     distinguished    from  a 

broad  or  open  view,  or  survey,  a  gaze  or  stare ;  to 

look  into  or  Through  a  narrow  or  confined  space  ; 

distinguished    from    a    continued   inspection   or 

examination 


Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  steepe, 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peepe, 
His  dwelling  is.  Spenser.  Fac>  ie  Queene, 


What  would  not  I  give  for  a  peeper's  place  at  the  nu viin:.r  > 
E'illegrew.  The  Parson's  Wedding,  Act  v.  sc.  o. 
As  I  atood  (I\  kept  my  eyes  from  wandering  as  well  as  I 
■was  able,  till  one  of  the  young  ladies,  who  is  a  peeper,  re- 
solved to  bring  down  my  looks,  and  fix  my  devotion  on  her 
6elf.— Spectator,  No.  53. 
So  the  broad  oak,  which  from  thy  grand  design 
Shall  spread  aloft,  and  tell  the  world  'twas  thine, 
i  stripling  first,  just  peep' d  above  the  ground 


PEG 

"When  as  he  plaine  descride 

The  peerlesse  patterne  of  dame  Nature's  pride 

And  heavenly  image  of  perfection, 
He  blest  himselfe  as  one  sore  terrefide. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 
But  in  good  faith,  signior,  for  all  this,  the  gentlewoman  is 
a  good,  pretty,  proud,  hard-favoured  thing,  marry  not  so 
■peer  I  ess, lit  to  bee  doted  upon,  I  must  confesse. 

B.  Jonson.  livery  Man  mil  of  his  Humour,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
When  next  the  niorning  v.anns  the  purple  east, 
Convoke  the  peerage,  anil  the  Gods  attest. 

Popef  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  i. 
Statute  1  Edward  VI.  c.  12.  also  enacts  that  lords  of  par- 
liament and  peers  of"  the  realm,  having  place  and  voice  in 
parliament,  may  have  the  heiietit  of  their  p,  en/ge,  equivalent 
to  that  of  clergy,  \'c. — li/nek.stv/ic.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  27. 
As  to  peeresses,  there  was  no  precedent  for  their  trial  when 
accused  of  treason  or  felony,  till  after  Eleanor,  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  wile  to  the  hni  protector,  was  accused  of  treason 
and  found  guilty  of  witchcraft,  in  i 
through  the  intrigues  of  Cardinal  Beaufort 


PEL 


Which, 


Lloyd.  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanbury. 
how  close  pent  man  regrets 


Cowper.  Task,  h.  iv. 

PEER,  v.     Fr.  Paroir,  "  to  appear  or  be  seen; 

to  peep  out,  as  the  day  in  a  morning,  or  the  sun 

over  a  mountain  ;  to  show,  present,  or  manifest 

himself,"  (Cotgrave.) 

To  peep,  to  look,  to  inspect ;  to  pore,  (qv. ) 
There  was  I  hid  in  paine  of  death  to  pere. 
By  Mercury  the  winged  messengere. 

Chancer.  The  Court  of  Lore. 

Inforced  Marriage,  Act  iv. 
And  let  me  see  a  lull  that  to  the  North  doth  stand, 
The  proudest  of  them  all,  that  dare  but  lift  a  hand 
O'er  Penigent  to  peere.  Drayton.  PoIy-OlbitM,  s.  28. 

I  tread  his  deck, 

Ascend  his  topmast,  through  his  peering  eyes 
Discover  countries,  with  a  kindred  heart 
Suffer  his  woes  and  share  in  his  escapes; 
While  fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a  clock, 
Runs  the  great  circuit,  and  i-.  still  at  home. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 


Fr.Pair;  It.  Pari;  Sp. Par; 
Lat.  Par,  equal,  an  equal. 

An  equal ;  one  of  equal,  same, 
like,  or  similar  rank  or  station, 
age,  or  qualifications.     Applied 


Pee'raoe. 
Pee'ress. 
Pee'rless. 
Pee'rlessly. 
to— 

Persons  raised  or  exalted  to  the  same  or  equal 
rank  or  power  ;  one  of  the  three  estates  of  which 
the  English  Government  consists,   the  House  of 
Lords  or  Peers ;  a  Peer  or  Lord  of  Parliament. 
And  them  thougte,  that  ys  pere  in  the  world  nas. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  11. 
The  ersbisshop  Deuelyn  he  was  his  pere, 
A  baron  bold  &  fyn.  R.  Brimne,  p.  257. 

Sir  Edward  God  him  saue,  he  is  in  grete  longyng 
That  wer  of  hie  perage.  Id.  p.  253. 

It  is  lyk  to  children  sittynge  in  chepynge  that  crien  to  her 
pecris,  and  seyn  we  have  sungen  to  you  :  and  ye  ban  not 
dannsid.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  11. 

There  is  non  that  is  here 

Of  eloquence  that  shal  be  thy  pere, 
If  that  thou  live. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleines  Prologue,  v.  11,119. 
"What  was  the  fine  also  of  Hercules, 
For  all  his  conquest  and  his  worthinesse, 
That  was  of  strength  alone  peerless. 

Id.  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 

Was  of  this  maiden  the  feyture.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  V. 

But  natheless 

His  doughter,  whiche  was  pcrclcss 

Of  bewtee,  dwelt  about  hym  stille. — Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

And  for  I  was  in  thilke  same  looser  yeeres, 

Whether  the  Muse  so  wrought  me  from  my  byrth, 
Or  I  beleev'd  my  shepheard  peeres, 

Somedele  yblent  to  song  and  musickes  mirth. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  December. 

VOL,  II. 


PEE'VISH.  "J  G.Douglas  applies  t 
Pee'vishly.  V  as  an  epithet  to  Dr 
Pee'vishxess.  J  "  Sic  ane  peuische  an 


Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  12. 
the  word 
ranees  — 
peuische  and  catiue 
Saule,"  for  which  there  appears  no  equivalent  in 
Virgil ;  and  again  to  Aruns, — "  This  pevess  man 
of  were,"  which  he  may  intend  to  be  a  translation 
of  imprvbus.  The  glossarist  says,  that  among  the 
vulgar  in  Scotland,  junish  is  used  for  niggardly, 
covetous  ;  and  Ray,  in  his  North  Country  Words, 
interprets  it — witty,  subtle.  Mr.  Steevens  says, 
peevish,  in  ancient  language,  signifies — foolish, 
silly,  wcah.  In  Junius  it  is  suggested  that  pervers, 
by  the  omission  of  the  canine  letter  r  in  each  syl- 
lable, may  have  become  peves,  and  subsequently 
peevish.  The  early  usages  of  the  word  do  not 
confirm  this  etymology.  For  modern  usage,  see 
the  quotation  from  Spectator. 


flees.   Im.h 


The 


desirous  that  ye  be  of  honor  the  more  wee 
mocke  you,  and  talke  of  you  in  derision,  and  give  unto  you 
aboundantly  that  peeuishnesse  which  you  call  honour. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  9. 
All  your  prestishe  and  monkysh  vowes,  are  vanite,  ydlc- 
ncsse,  lolishnesse,  frensy,  pcuydinrc,  martnes,  and  myschiefe 
vnspeakable.' — Bale.  Apologic,  fol.  94. 
Thu.  This  it  is  to  be  a  peeuish  girle, 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  followes  her. 

Shakespeare.   Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  V.  Sc.  2. 
The  sonne  of  Venus  who  is  myld  by  kynd 

But  where  he  is  provokt  with  pecvishnesse 
Unto  her  prayers  piteously  enclynd, 

And  did  the  rigour  of  his  doome  represse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 

for  being  out  of  humour,  or  has  a  natural  incapacity  fur  de- 
limit, and  therefore  disturbs  all  who  arc  happier  than  him- 
self v.ith  pislic-s  rmtl  pshaws,  or  ether  well- bred  interjections, 
at  every  thing  that  is  said  or  done  in  his  presence. 

Spectator,  No.  438. 

Thus  we  may  pass  our  time  :  the  men 

A  tbetisand  ways  divert  their  spleen, 

Whilst  we  sit  peevishly  within.— King.  The  Art  of  Love. 

Dorinda's  mein's  majestic,  but  her  mind 

Is  to  revenge  and  perishness  inclin'd. 

Pomfrel.  Strephon's  Lore  for  Delia. 

PEG,  v.  >  Junius  derives  from  the  Gr.  n-ny- 
Peg,  n.  \  nvBai,  figere,  defigere,  to  fix  down. 
Skinner, — from  the  A.  S.  Piic,  acicula,  a  little 
needle  or  pin.  But  the  A.  S.  Piic  is  from  the 
verb  pyc-an,  to  pick  or  peek ;  and  by  the  change 
of  c  hard  into  g,  to  peg.      A  peg, — 

That  which  pecheth,  pusheth,  striketh,  holdeth, 
with  a  peek  or  point,  with  any  thing  peaked  or 
pointed. 

To  take  or  let  down  a  peg  lower.  See  the 
second  quotation  from  Hall. 

Pros.  If  thou  more  rnurmur'st,  I  will  rend  an  oake, 
And  pi,/  tie.  e  in  his  knotty  entrailes,  till 
Thou  hat  Itov.lM  away  twelue  winters. 

Shakespeare.   Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
Her  grinders  like  two  chalk-stones  in  a  mill, 
Which  shall  with  time  and  wearing  waxe  as  ill 
As  old  Catillaes,  which  wont  every  night 
Lay  up  her  holy  pegs  till  next  day-light. 

Bp.Hall,  b.  vi.  Sat.  1. 
Iago.  0  you  are  well'd  tun'd  now  :  but  He  set  downe 
The  peygs  that  make  this  musicke,  as  honest  as  I  am. 

Ho,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
1433 


Those  only  know  how  to  want,  that  have  learnt  to  frame 
their  mind  to  their  estate ;  like  to  a  skillful  musitian  that 
can  let  down  his  strings  a  peg  lower  when  the  tune  requires 
it,  or  like  to  seme  cunning  Spagirick,  that  can  intend  or 

remit  lie   heat  el  liis  furnace  according  to  occasion. 

Bp.  Hall.  Of  Conlentation,  s.  4. 
If  they  [branches]  do  not  comply  well  in  the  laying  of  them 
down,  they  must  be  pegg'd  down  with  a  hook  or  two. 

Miller.   Gardener's  Dictionary,  in  v.  Lager. 

Popes  of  high  spirit  and  bold  face  as  they  did  ever  aspire 

to  scute  papal  authority  to  the  highest  peg ;  so  would  they 

strain  their  language  in  commendation  of  their  see  as  high 

— Barrow.   The  Pope's  Supremacy. 


their  times  would 

PEGM.       Gr.  Urj-y fj.a,   compactu 


confixum, 
from  ir-nyvvfu,  compingo,  configo ;  Lat.  Pcgma, 
confixilis  maehina. 

In  the  centre  or  midst  of  the  pegme,  there  was  an  aback, 
or  square,  wherein  this  elogie  was  written. 

B.  Jonson.  Pari  of  King  James's  Entertainment. 

PELE'GRINE,  i.  e.  peregrine,  (qv.) 
In  like  maner  as  by  cuparyson  as  fawcons  pelegryncs,  that 
haue  stande  and  rested  longe  on  'he  perche  hath  grete 
desyre  to  flye  abrode,  in  lyke  maner  the  knyehtcs  and 
squyers  of  Englonde  desyred  to  fynde  dedes  of  armes  to 
auaunce  themselfe. — Ber iters.  Froitsart.  dun.  vol. ii.  c. 46. 

PELF,  n.  )      Old  Ft.Pilfeer,  to  pilfer,  perhaps 

Pe'lfish.  )  applied  originally  to'  wealth  or 
riches  acquired  by  pilfering,  by  petty  scrapings  or 
hoarding  ;  and  then  generally  to — . 

Riches,  money,  wealth. 

G.  Douglas  renders  Priami  imperio  Phrt/gi- 
busque,  —  "  Priamus  ring  (reign)  and  all  your 
pelf." 


age.—  Udal.  James,  c.4 

He  [the  historian]  shall  be  sure  to  find  them  that  will  be 
more  piest  to  blah  foorth  his  peljish  faults,  than  they  will  be 
readie  to  blaze  out  his  good  deserts. 

Stanihurst,  Crunicles  of  Ireland,  Epist.  Ded. 

So  is  Samson  knowne  to  be  an  idle-hellied,  carnal  epicure, 
that  the  worldly  honour,  and  paltringpc/'/es  sake  hathe  euer 
holden  with  the  hare  and  runne  with  the  hounde. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  Pref. 

But  all  his  mind  is  set  on  mucky  pelf. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v'x  U.  $. 

It  had  redounded  much  to  his  [Sheafe's]  honour  and  name 
to  have  left  it  [wealth]  to  the  church,  which  he  did  not,  but 
to  lay  people  and  servants,  who  cared  not  for  him,  only  for 
pelf-sake. — Wocd.  Fasti  Oxon.  vol.  i. 

They  should  not  look  to  the  paltry  pelf  of  the  moment,  nor 
to  the  temporary  and  transient  praise  of  the  vulgar. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

PE'LICAN.  Fr.  Pelican;  It.  Pekcano ;  Sp. 
Pelecano  ;  Lat.  Pelecanus ;  Gr.  neAeKecv.  Some 
suppose  the  Picus  Martius  was  so  called — a-no  rov 
TreAtKav.  h.  e.  securi  caedere,  quia  rostro  arbores 
cadit  et  excavat ;  because  it  strikes  and  hollows 
trees  with  its  beak.  The  bird  now  so  called  may 
have  received  this  name  from  the  wounds  which 
it  is  fabulously  said  to  inflict  upon  itself. 

Of  the  sea-fowle  aboue  all  other  not  common  in  England, 
I  luiled  the  pel  lieu  tie,  which  is  faiiicd  to  be  the  louingst  bird 
that  is  :  which  rather  then  her  young  should  want,  will 
spare  her  heart  bloud  out  of  her  belly. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  £20 
By  them  there  sat  the  loving  pellican, 
Whose  young  ones,  p.dson'd  by  the  serpent's  sting, 
With  her  own  blood  to  life  again  doth  bring. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 
And  first  in  every  place  we  meet  with  the  picture  of  the 
pelican,  opening  her  breast  with  her  bill,  and  feeding  her 
young  oues  with  the  blood  distilling  from  her. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  1. 

PELL,  or>      Speght,  and  after  him,  Skinner 

Pele.  ("and   Hearne,  say, —  A  house:    and 

Skinner  thinks  it  is  from  pellis,  a  hide,  because  in 

rude  times  made  of  hides.     But  see  Dr.  Jamiesoti. 

The  Romancer  it  sais,  R.  did  mak  apele. 

B.  Brnnne,  p.  157. 
There  met  I  crying  many  one, 
"  A  larges,  a  larges,  hold  vp  well, 
(h»d  s;iue  the  lady  of  this  pell. 
Our  own  gentill  Lady  Fame." 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 
The  frightened  flocks  and  herds  were  pent 
Beneath  the  peel's  rude  battlement, 
And  maids  and  matrons  dropped  the  tear 
While  ready  warriors  seized  the  spear. 

Scott.  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  c  4 
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PEL 

PE'LLET,  n.  \      Fr.  Petiole;  It.  Pallotla;  Sp. 

Pf/llet,  v.  *  Pelota,  a  little  ball ;  Fr.  Batie  ; 
It.  Pa//a  ;  Sp.  Pella,  which  Skinner  would  derive 
from  the  Lat.  Pila  .-  but  all,  more  probably,  from 
bollen,  volvere,  vertere,  rotare,  to  roll,  to  turn,  to 
turn  round ;  bol,  any  thing  round.     And  pellet, — ■ 

A  little  ball,  or  round  thing,  a  bullet. 

Throughout  euery  regionn, 

Went  this  foule  trumpes  soqti, 

As  swifte  as  a  pellet  out  of  a  gonne. 

Chaucer.  The  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 

And  ouer  this  so  as  I  seye, 

Of  pitche  she  toke  hym  a  pelote, 

The  which  he  shulde  into  the  throte 

Of  minotaure  cast  right.  Gower.  Con.A.b.v. 

"Where  was  a  greate  shot  of  artilery,  for  on  the  one  side 
thei  shote  great  pellettes,  whiche  made  a  greate  noyse. 

Halt.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  24. 

An  ill  manage  is  like  as  he  that  shooteth  a  pelletle  of 
duste,  it  hurteth  hym  that  it  toucheth,  and  blindeth  theim 
that  stand  next.— Go Iden  Soke,  c.  13. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne, 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 

Laund'ring  the  silken  figures  in  the  brains 
That  season'd  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears. 

Shakespeare.  A  Lover's  Complaint. 

Till  by  degrees  the  memory  of  my  wombe, 

Together  with  my  braue  Egyptians  all, 

By  the  discandering  of  this  pelleted  storme 

Lye  grauelesse,  till  the  flies  aud  gnats  of  Nyle 

Haue  buried  them  for  \ 


PEN 

A  skin  or  hide.     Peltries,  things  as 
the  wool  or  hair  of  a  skin  or  hide ;  (perhaps)  the 
refuse  of  a  skin-yard. 

His  power  put  downe,  his  name  abolished,  his  purgatorie, 
pilgrimages,  and  other  peltries  vtterly  exiled. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 
laden  with  clothe  of  Brusselles,  or  peltre  ware,  comynge 
fro  the  fayres.— Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.ii.  c.  1T0. 
Peltre  ware  and  grey  pitch,  terce,  board,  and  flc»e. 

Hacklunt.   Voyages,  so\.i.y  192. 
Now  here  it  seems  the  camel's  hair  is  taken  by  painters 
for  the  skin  or  pell  with  the  hair  on  it. 

Brown,  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  15. 
A  scabby  tatter  on  their  pells  will  stick, 
When  the  raw  rain  has  pierc*d  them  to  the  quick. 

Dtyden.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iii. 


My  lady  and  my  love  is  cruelly  pend 

In  dolefull  darkenes  from  the  view  of  day, 
"Whilest  deadly  torments  doe  her  coast  brest.rend. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii 


formed  by 


Around  the  frequent  pt 
Fnim  s  ttire,  ode,  and  p 
While  every  blockhead 


n(,'nu  S-  Cleopatra,  Act  i 


e.  Ztoyd.  The  Poet. 

P  E'  L  L I C  L  E.  Fr.  PelUcule ;  It.  PeUicitta ;  Sp. 
Pelirula  :  Lnt.  Pellicula,  from  pellis,  the  skin. 

A  small  or  thin  skin. 

Aristotle,  more  expressly  in  his  book  of  respiration  af- 
firraeth  this  sound  [that  flies,  bees,  &c.  do  make]  to  be  made 
by  the  illision  of  an  inward  spirit  upon  a  pellicle  or  little 
membrane  about  the  precinct  or  pectoral  division  of  their 
body.— Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  27. 


The  kernell  or  woodie  subi 
divided  from  the  fleshie  pulp 
white  pellicles  or  tl'      " 


thin   the  date,  is 
thereof,  by  many 


Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xiii.  c.  4. 
PELL-MELL.     Fr.  Pesle  mesle,  pell  mell,  con- 
fusedly, hand  over  head,  all  on  a  heap,  one  with 
another,  (  Cotgrave. )     Nicot  derives  from  par  la 
meslee.     For  melee,  see  Medley. 

Meddled,  mixed  or  mingled  together ;  confusedly, 
disorderly. 

Following  the  victors'  hard,  he  [Camillus]  entred  amongst 
them  that  lied  into  their  camp  pelmell  or  hand  overhead,  and 
slew  themost  part  of  them  even  there.— N  orth.  Plut.  p.129. 

Confoundingpc/£-»i<>*  her  own  traditions  -with  God's  word : 
her  own  merits  with  Christ's. 

Bp.  Hall.  Gilbert  Primrose  to  the  Bp.  of  Exeter. 

He,  wisely  doubting  lest  the  shot 

Of  th'  enemy,  now  growing  hot, 

Might  at  a  distance  gall,  press'd  close, 

To  come  pell-mell  to  handy  blows. — Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

PELLU'CID.  >       Lat.    Pellucidus,    i.  e 
Peli.uci'dity.    )  lucidus,  shining  through. 

Transparent. 
The  rich  Tartars  sometimes  fur  their  gowns  with  pelluce 
or  silke  shag,  which  is  exceeding  soft,  light,  and  warme. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 
But  the  parts  of  a  spirit  can  be  no  more  separated,  though 
they  be  dilated,  then  you  can  cut  off  the  raves  of  the  sun  by 


per 


made  of  pellucid  crys 
More.  Antidote  against  Atheii 
The  chyrnists  are  never  quiet  I"" 


have  calcined  and  vitrified  the  earth  into  a  crystalline  pel- 
lucidity.— Id.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 
Nor  did  't  take  in  through  pellucidify 
The  penetrating  light.—  Id.  Song  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii. 
The  air  may  be  looked  on  as  a  clear  and  pellucid  men- 
struum, in  which  the  insensible  particles  of  dissolved  matter 
float  up  and  dnu-n,  witli'.m  hi  in-  discerned,  or  troubling  the 
pellucidity  of  the  air.— Locke.  Elements  of  Nat.  Philos.  C.  6. 
Glass  roof  *d  the  whole,  and  side-long  to  the  South 
•Twixt  every  fluted  column,  lightly  rear'd 
Its  wall  pellucid. —Mason.   The  English  Garden,  b.  iv. 

PELT.  I      Fv.Pelice;     It.  PiUe ;     Sp. 

Pe'ltre-ware.  f  Pitieia  ;  Lat.  Pellis,  a  skin. 
Dut.  Peltier,  peltcrie ;  Fr.  Pelletier,  pelleterie,  a 
trader,  a  trade — in  skins. 

A  pelt-  monger,  pellmongery, — a  dealer  in,  a  trade 
in— pettre-ware* 


PELT,  v.  ~\  Lye  suspects  to 
Pelt,  n.  >  syncope  from  pellet  t  to  throw 
Pe'lting,  n.  J  pellets  or  little  halls  at  any  thing. 
To  throw  or  toss  at ;  to  aim  at  by  throwing  or 
tossing  frequently 

In  the  meane  while  the  Christians  inuading  and  entring 
into  the  munition  iucircumspectlie,  were  pelted  and  pashed 
with  stones  by  them  which  stood  aboue. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  296. 
There  is  no  vice  has  been  so  pelted  with  good  sentences, 
and  especially  by  the  poets,  who  have  pursued  it  with  sto- 
ries, and  fables,  and  allegories,  and  allusions;  and  moved, 
as  we  say,  every  stone  to  sling  at  it. 

Cowley.  Ess.  Of  Avarice. 
Poore  naked  wretches,  where  se  ere  you  are 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pittilesse  storme. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
But  George  hit  th'  dragon  such  a  pelt, 
As  made  him  on  his  bum  fall. 

Percy  Religues.  British  Heroes,  V.  99. 

The  pelting  shower 

Destroys  the  tender  herb,  and  budding  flower. 

Philips,  Past.  2. 
Dam.  My  Phillis  me  with  pelted  apples  plies, 
Then  tripping  to  the  woods  the  wanton  hies. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Past.  3. 

PE'LTING.  Pelting,  as  used  by  Gardner  and 
others,  seems  (says  Steevens)  to  be  the  same  as 
paltry ;  and  since  Gab.  Harvey,  in  a  letter  to 
Spenser,  writes  paulting.  Subsequent  etymologies 
decide  paulting  to  be  the  proper  way  of  writing 
the  word,  and  paltry,  the  undoubted  original ;  nay, 
farther,  that  paltry  is  from  the  Su.-Goth.  Paltor, 
rags,  or  the  Teut.  Palt,  a  scrap  ;  but  why  these 
latter  words  have  this  application  no  attempt  is 
made  to  explain.  Paltry,  (qv.)  must  be  left  to 
the  fate  assigned  it  by  Tooke,  and  pelting  to  the 
"  seems"  of  Steevens,  unless  we  may  suppose  it  to 
be  peltring  (the  r  omitted),  and  applied  to  things 
as  common  and  worthless  as  the  refuse  of  a  pelt 
or  skin-yard.      See  Pelt. 

Now  popishe  pelting  traditions  florished  and  gilte  with  the 
name  of  the  churche.  and  folkes  must  believe  them  as  much 
or  more  than  the  Byble. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedienee,  To  the  Reader. 
And  then  going  to  besiege  Ilybta,  being  but  a  peltimi  little 
town,  and  raising  the  siege  without  taking  of  it :  he  [Ninas] 
fell  into  great  contempt  with  every  man. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  45S. 

Who,  [Aufiiius,]  either  because  he  was  not  reckoned  of, 

or  else  unknown,  died  an  old  man  in  a  pelting  village  of 

barbarous  people,  poor,  miserable,  and  hated  of  all  the  world. 

Id.  lb.  p. -198. 

From  low  farmes 

Poore  pelting  villages,  sheeps-coates,  and  railles, 
Sometimes  with  lunaticke  bans,  sometime  with  praiers 
Inforce  their  charitie.—  Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
This  pelting  prating  pace  is  good  for  nothing:  drinking 
Beaum.  %  Ftetch.  A  King  and  no  King,  Act  iv. 
Amar.  So  many  hundred  duckets,  to  lye  scurvily  ? 
And  learn  the  pelting  law  ? 

Id.  The  Spanish  Curate,  Act  ii.  sc.  6. 

PEN,  v.         *\       A  pen  for  a  sheep,  from  the 
Pen,  n.  V  A.  S.  Pundan,  includere,  to  in- 

PE'NNiNo,n.  J  close,  (Skinner.)  To  pen,  or 
pin,  or  pound,  (qv. )  is — 

To  inclose,  to  shut  up,  to  confine,  to  keep  or 
coop  up,  to  incage. 

Thy  plesaunt  laune  pinned  with  golden  pene. 

Chaucer.   Testament  of  Creseide. 

And  in  this  bloudie  fight,  when  half  the  daye  was  spent, 

It  pleazed  God  to  helpe  his  flocke  which  thus  in  po~  J  — 

Willi 
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So  he  made  them  dig  many  holes  and  wells  along  the 
mountain,  which  were  streight  filled  with  fair  water,  being 
pent  within  ground  before  for  lack  of  breaking  open  the 
heads,  which  then  ran  down  in  streams,  and  met  together  in 
sundry  places.—  North.  Plutarch,  p.  210.  i 

"  What  have  I  gain'd,"  he  said,  "  in  prison  pent, 
If  I  but  change  my  bonds  for  banishment  ? 
And  banish'd  from  her  sight  I  suffer  i 


The  event  was  this,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  air 
penned  up  in  the  receiver,  was  drawn  out,  before  we  dis- 
cerned any  expansion  of  the  water. 

Boyle.   irorks,To\.  i.  p.  44. 
TXo,— pent  in  this  sad  palace,  let  us  give 
To  grief  the  wretched  days  we  have  to  live. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 

And  with  prns 

Wattled  (like  those  the  Muse  hath  ofttimes  seen 

When  frolic  Fancy  led  her  youthful  steps 

In  green  Dorchestri?.*s  plains)  the  whole  enclose. 

Grainger.   The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  i. 


PEN,  n. 


It.  Penna  ■    Sp.  Pendola  ;   Lat. 

Penna,    from    the    Gr.    neT-civa, 

volucris;    ireTeii'os,   irreu'os,    JEo\. 

Pe'nmng.k.    fjlrevvos,  and,   by  omission  of  t, 

Pe'xnage.      I  wevvos.      See  Vossius. 

Pe'nnated.  J       A  feather;  and  then,  a  feather 

— prepared  for  writing. 

To  pen,— to  write  or  delineate  with  a  pen.  To 
write,  to  compose. 

I  hadde  many  thingis  to  write  to  thee  but  I  wolde  not 
write  to  thee  bi  enke  and  penne,  for  I  hope  soone  to  see 
fhee.—Wiclif.  3  Jon,  c.  1. 

I  haue  many  thynges  to  write:  but  I  wyll  not  wvth  vncke 
and  penne  wryte  vnto  the.  for  I  trust  I  shall  shortlve  seethe. 
Bible,  1551.  lb. 
A  penne  T  tooke,  and  gan  me  fast  sreed 
The  woful  plaint  of  tin-  man  to  write, 
Word  by  word,  as  he  did  endite. 

Chaucer.  The  Black  Knight. 
No  lenger  might  he  in  this  wise  endure 
idy  a  penner  g 


And  i 


i  lettre  i 


,  or 53. 


She  toke  a  penne  on  honde  t 
Fro  point  to  point  and  all  th 
As  ferfiirth  as  hireself  it  wo' 
Unto  hir  deadly  frende  she  -\ 


-Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i 


Then  wilt  thou  repent  it.  quoth  the  gentleman,  and  so 
putting  uppe  his  penner  and  inkchorne,  departed  with  the 
paper  in  his  hand. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  116S.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1542. 

Which  herault  deliuered  to  the  Frenche  kyngwith  al  dew 
reuerence  a  letter  of  diiliam-e.  Imthe  Cor  the  stile  &  the  pen- 
it -i  ></  excellently  endited.— Hall.  Edtv.  IV.  an.  14. 

Neverthelese  ye  must,  if  it  shnll  come  to  the  obtaining  of 
this  new  commission,  see  to  the  pruning  and  more  full  per- 
fecting thereof.— Burnet.  Records,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  Note  22. 

The  couragious  Gains  Cajsar  saued  himselfe  in  Iii  battailcs, 
&  after  in  the  senate  was  slain  with  xxxn.  strokes  of  pen- 
knyues.— Golden  Boke,  Let.  4. 

To  bring  this  about  the  better,  he  [Lysander]  conned 
an  oration  without  book,  penned  by  ffleon  Ilalicamasseus, 
made  him  for  this  purpose.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  382. 

He  that  was  the  penner  of  this  decree  was  one  called 
Nicagoras.— Id.  lb.  p.  103. 

Ing.  Our  theater  hath  lost,  Pluto  hath  got 
A  tragick  ptnman  for  a  driery  plot, 

Benjamin  Jonson.  The  Returns  from  Pernassus. 

This  very  bird  [Halcyon]  so  notable,  it  is  little  bigger  than 
a  sparrow:  for  the  more  part  of  her  pennaae,  blew,  inter- 
mingled yet  among  with  white  and  purnle  leathers,  having 
a  thin  and  small  neck  and  long  withall. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  32  ~ 
My  children  then  were  just  pen-feather'd, 
Some  little  corn  for  them  I  gather'd. 

Prior.  The  Turtle  and  the  Sparrow. 

The  leaves  [tamarind  vista]  are  smaller  than  those  of 
senna,  and pennatcd — Grainger,  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  L  Note. 

They  well  knew,  that  he  felt  like  other  men  :  and  of 
course  he  would  think  it  mean  and  unworthy,  to  decline 
asserting  in  his  place,  and  in  the  front  of  able  adversaries, 
the  principles  of  what  he  had  penned  in  his  closet,  and 
without  an  opponent  before  hir 
Burke.  Appeal  fn 


:  New  to  the  Old  Whljt 


PE'NAL.         ^ 
Pe'nau.y.  I  . 

Pe'naltv.  "        >] 
Pf.'nanoi'.  j 

Pe'nanceless.  J  I 


PEN 

Sanderson  calls  him  a  common  penman,  who  pensiled  the 
dialogue  (probably  the  decalogue)  in  the  Dutch  chunh, 
London,  his  first  vise  of  preferment. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  2. 

Ft. Penal;  It. Penale ;  Sp. 
Penal;  Lat.  Pcenalis,  from 
•  poena ;  Gi\  Uoivn,  rrotva-etv, 
punire,  which  Tooke  derives 
from  the  A.  S.  Pin-an,  to  pain. 
That  can  or  may  pain  or  punish  ;  causing,  im- 
posing, or  inflicting  pain  or  punishment. 

Penance, penitence    or   repentance,   pain    or 

punishment  suffered  or  inflicted  in  token  of  re- 
pentance, or  in  atonement  or  expiation  for  sin. 
Ther  penance  was  thei  suld  go  in  pilgrimage. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  303. 
And  lewde  leele  laborers,  and  land  tylynge  peupla 
Persen  with  a  paternoster,  paradys  other  hevene 
Passinge  purgatorie  penaunceless.  for  here  yl'it  by  leyve. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  199. 
And  I  seye  to  you,  so  joye  schal  be  in  heuene  on  o  synful 


Seint  Ambrose  sayth,  that  penance  is  the  plaining  of 
man  for  the  gilt  that  he  hath  don,  and  no  more  to  do  any 
thing  for  which  him  ought  to  plaine. 

Chaucer.  The  Personcs  Tale. 

■Wherefore  the  sayde  kynge  and  hys  Sonne  hanyshed  out 
of  their  landed  an.l  sjigninries  all  Englishe  clothes,  yarne, 
ivi, is;',  1'     >..  '■■>■       v.    ',:...,  iijs  vpon  great  furteytuirs 

ana.  penalties.— Hall.  Hen.  I'll.  an.  9. 

When  the  hostages  were  brought  in  by  the  day  limited,  he 
appoint,'!  da\\-s  men  hetwene  the  cities  to  consyder  of  the 
matter  in  variance,  and  to  sesse  the  penally. 

Goldinge.  Ctesar,  fol.  10S. 

Th'  execution  leave  to  high  disposal, 

Thy  penal  forfeitfrom  thyself. — Hilton.  Samson  Ayonisles. 

"Which  tasted  wei!;s  knuwledge  of  good  and  evil, 

Death  is  the  penal  tie  impos'd. — Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

The  judgment,  or  rather  the  state  and  condition  penally 
consequent  upon  the  persons  here  charged  by  the  apos'.le 


PEN 

To  pencil, — to  work,  to  describe,  ( 
to  draw,  (with  a. pencil;)  generally, 
to  draw. 


Apollodorus  the  Athenian  was  the  first  that  gave  light, 
ami  hee  lived  in  the  93  Olympias.  This  man  led  the  way  to 
others,  and  taught  them  to  expresse  the  favour  and  beautie 
of  any  thing,  which  he  observed  especially 


■ 


I  they  i 


South,  vol.  i 


A  hundred  years  they  wander  on  the  shore, 
At  length,  their  penance  done,  are  wafted  o'er. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  jEneis,  b.  vi. 

The  king  [Charles]  said  to  him,  [Par,]  "  You  have  lived 

longer  than  other  men  ;    what  have  you  done  more  than 

other  men?"   he  replied,  "I  did  penance  when  I  was  an 

hundred  years  old.'" — Walpole.  Anect.  of  Painting,vol.  ii.  c.  2. 

PE'NCEL,  or)       Fr.  Pennonceau,  or  Pennoucel, 
Pe'ncell.  )  dim.  of  pennon,  (qv.)  Sp.  Pen- 

doncillo.     Cotgrave  calls  it — 

A  pennon  on  the  top  ofalaunce;  a  little  flag  or 

streamer. 


R.  Brunne,  p.  159. 
She  made  him  weare  a  pcucell  of  hire  sieve. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  e}  Cres.  b.  v. 
Without  stroke  it  mote  be  take, 
Of  trepeget  or  mangonell, 

Without  displaying  of  pensell.  Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

This  wight  vpon  a  speare  tho 


A  pensell,  wbiche  was  a 
Mnihruuilred,  sheweth  hym 
Thre  fisshes  all  of  o  coloun 

Upon  the  pensell  were  wrot 

And  the  chariot  was 

el  iliannes  of  his  domi 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b. 


titles,  and  geanealoies 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1. 
Where  the  ships  lay  in  the  hauen  garnished  with  their 
banners,  peneels  and  Hags,  pleasauntly  to  behold. 

Grafton.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  31. 

PE'NCIL,  n.  \      Fr.  Pinceau/lt.  Penello ;  Sp. 

Pe'ncil,  v.  fPincel;  Lat.  Penecillus,  from 
prnimlus,  a  hair  brush,  (dim.  of  penis,  a  tail,  a 
pendentio,  from  its  hanging  downwards. ) 

A  hair  brush,  (used  by  painters,)  also  applied 
generally  to  painting,  or  the  work  effected  by  the 
painter's  brush.  Also,  a  lead  or  leaden  pencil, 
because  resembling  the  brush  in  form,  and  used 
for  the  same,  as  well  as  for  other,  purposes.  Also, 
to  other  resemblances.  See  the  quotation  frum 
Berkeley. 


>  before  him  brought  t 


Veer  lordships  may  he  pleased  to  pass  your  censure, 
whether  Italians  can  make  fruits  as  well  as  Flemings,  which 
is  the  common  glory  of  their  pensils. — Rcliq.  Wotlon.  p.  315. 

The  kindred  Arts  shall  in  their  praise  conspire, 
One  dip  the  pencil,  and  one  string  the  lyre. 

Pope.  Epistle  to  1,1 

I  appeal  to  any  one's  experience,  whether  he  be 
to  himself,  that  he  thinks  on  the  intersection  made  by  the 
radious  pencils,  or  pursues  the  impulses  they  give  in  ri.elit 
lines,  whenever  he  perceives  by  sight  the  position  of  any 
object.— Berkeley.  New  Theory  of  Vision,  s.  90. 

Who,  satisfied  with  only  pencilVd  scenes, 

Prefer  to  the  performance  of  a  God 

Th'  inferior  wonders  of  an  artist's  hands. 

Cowper.  Task,  h.  i. 

Sanderson  calls  him  a  common  penman,  who  pensiled  the 
dialogue  (probably  the  decalogue,)  in  the  Dutch  Church, 
London,  his  first  rise  of  preferment. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  2. 


The  description  of  the  eye  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
pencils  <if  rays,  proceeding  from  the  different  points  of  a 
visible  object,  arc  collected  by  the  refractive  powers  of  the 
humours,  so  as  to  form  a  picture  on  the  retina,  belongs 
piopellv  to  optics. 

Stewart.  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  §22. 


Fr.  Pendant ;  It.  Pen- 
dente; Sp.Pendienle;  Lat. 
Pendens,  pres.part.  of  pen- 
dere,  to  hang.  SeeDEPEND. 

Pendant,  n a  ring  or 

other  ornament  hanging 
from  the  ear.  A  flag  or 
streamer  hanging  from  a 
mast  or  other  support. 
Pendent  and  Pendulous, — hanging ;  floating  in 
suspense;  unfixed,  unsettled,  undetermined. 

proud  stand 


His  earcings  had  pendants  of  golde  a  handfull  long. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  346 
His  pendent  pouch  which  was  both  large  and  wide, 
l.ookt  like  a  letters-patent  by 


PF/NDANT,  or 

Pe'ndent,  adj.  &  1 

Pe'ndence. 

Pe'ndency. 

Pe'nding,  n. 

Pe'ndulous. 

Pe'ndulously. 

Pendulo'sity. 

Pe'ndulum. 


Corbet.  Her  Boreale 


11  wis  a  bridge  \lmvlt  in  goodly 
With  curious  corhes  and  pendants  gra 
Spei 


Faerie  Queenc, 


;igh'd, 
Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b,  i 


When  In  all  things  created  first  he 
The  pendulous  round  Earth 

Wc  all  know  by  wofull  experience,  that  man's  corrupt 
nature  is  farre  more  pcndulously  prepense  to  vicious,  than 
to  good  examples. — Prynne.  Hist.-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Suetonius  delivereth  of  Germanicus,  that  he  had  slender 
legs,  but  increased  them  by  riding  alter  meals  :  that  is  the 
humours  descending  upon  their  pendulosity,  they  having 
no  support  or  suppedaneous  stability. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  13. 

Eu'r 

Of  Penmenmaur. 
riinlimnion,  from  afar  the  traveller  kens 
Astonish'd,  how  the  goats  their  shrubby  hrowze 
Gnaw  pendant.  J.Philips.  Cider,  I 

If  they  will  stick  to  this  term  above,  let  them  also  st 

to  the  other  far  above  and  then  they  must  not  place  li 

sliange'v   penilafu/s,    in   those  spatia   e.el nun muln na.  th 

empty  spaces  that  are  supposed  to  he  beyond  the  world. 

South,  vol.  vii.  Ser 

Straho  represents  it  [the  Mausoleum]  as  a  pendent  gardi 

lofty  arches  of  white  stone,  planted  with  evergreen 


shrubs,  and  terminating  in  a  point  < 
of  Augustus.— Eustace.  Italy,  vol. 
1133 


ed  with  the  statue 


PEN 

An  artist  easily  perceives,  that  the  same  force  in  the  spring 
or  pnitlulvm  lias  always  the  same  influence  on  the  wheels  ; 
hut  fails  of  its  useful  effect,  perhaps  by  reason  of  a  grain  of 
dust,  which  puts  a  stop  to  the  whole  movement. 

Hume.  On  the  Understanding,  s.  8. 


PE'NETRATE, 

Pe'netrable. 

Pe'netrably. 

Penetrability. 

Penetrant. 

Pe'netrancy. 

Penetrance. 

Penrtra'tion. 

Pe'netrative. 


entius  intra  re,  to  go  into, 
)  enter  into  the  inmost 


most  parts ;  to  pierce 
into  ;  (met.)  to  search 
pass    into    or 


through  ;    to  reach  the  inmost  or  deepest  parts  of 
a  subject. 


But  if  that  be  feruent,  [hearty  desire,]  (although  there  be 
no  sounde  of  any  one  worde  liarde.)  it  doth  most  easilye 
penetrate  and  obtaiiieth  vinlrHywilye  a  through  and  gra- 
cious audience  at  the  hand  of  God.—  Fisher.  On  Prayer. 

But  he  was  decerned,  for  his  Graces  sight  was  so  quicke 
and  penetrable  that  he  saw  him,  yea,  and  saw  through  him 
butli  within  and  without.— Halt.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  11. 

The  rayne  water,  after  the  opinion  of  most  men,  if  it  be 

reccvued'pure  and  cleane,  it  is  mo-r  subivl  ami  ponvtratiue 
of  any  other  waters.— Sir  T.Elyot.  Castel  of  Helth  b.  ii. 

Learn,  you  kings, 

You  are,  like  him,  but  penetrable  things. 

Drummond.  On  the  King  of  Sweden. 
The  immediate  properties  of  a  spirit  or  immateriall  sub- 
stance an.'  penetrability  and  indiscerptibility. 

More.   Immortality  »f  the  Soul,  b.  i.  C.  2. 

Now  sith  that  this  withouten  penetrance 
Of  bodies  may  be  done. 

Id.  Song  of  the  Soul,  h.  ii.  pt.  i.  s.  12. 
Judge  thi.se  whom  chance  deprives  of  sweetest  pleasure, 

What 't  is  to  lose  a  thing  we  hold  so  dear  ! 
The  best  delight  wherein  our  soul  takes  pleasure, 
The  sweet  of  life  that  penetrates  so  near. 
Daniel.   The  Complain 
His  magnetic  beam,  that  gently  i 


"With  gentle  ji-n ct ration,  though  unseen, 

Shoots  invisible  vertue  even  to  the  deep. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  in. 

For  a  man  can  no  more  argue  from  the  extension  of  sub- 
stance that  it  is  discerptible,  then  that  it  is  penetrable,  there 
being  as  good  a  cauacity  in  extension  for  pvneti  uti»n  as  dis- 
cerption. — More.  Immortality  of  the  Saul,  b.  i.  c.2. 

Air  being  a  perpetual  ambient  and  ingredient,  and  the 
defects   thereof  im-orrk'ible    in  single  habitations  (which  I 
most  intend)  doth  in  those  respects  require  the  more  exqui- 
site caution  :  that  it  he  not  too  gross,  nor  too  penetrative. 
Reliquice  Wottoniance,  p.  7. 
But  let  him  try  (for  that's  allow'd)  thy  dart, 
And  pierce  his  only  penetrable  part. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xii. 
That  -which  is  extended  also,  but  penetrably  and  intan- 
gibly, which  is  space  or  vacuum. 

CudlL'urth.    Iit/rlttcfi;t!l  S;/>/cm,  p.  7i:f>. 

"What  a  wisedom  must  that  be,  how  unconceivahly  large 

anil  penetrant,   that   could    contrive   such  ; 


■of  ( 


vol. 


freedom,  a  boldness 


with  all  their  eyes, 
lis  disguise. 
Dryden.  Palamon  %  Arctic. 
Sir  Thomas  More  at  Kensington  has  a 
of  thought  and  acuteness  of  penetratio)i 


(Led  on 
Her  Ml 


of  Painting,  vol.] 


:  find, 


plenteous  on  the  laughing  world. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  iv] 

PENI'NSULA.  \      Fr.Peninsule;  H.Penisola; 

Peni'nsclated.  f  Sp.  Peninsula ;  Lat.  Penin- 
sula ;  i.  e.  pene  insula,  almost  an  island. 

Land  almost  surrounded  by  sea,  {quasi  in  salo,) 
by  water. 

Krin  riseth  of  sundrie  heads,  by  east  of  Erinleie,  and 
directing  his  eoiirse  toward  the  .sun ne  rising,  it  jifiiinsu/ate/h 
Seleseie  towne  on  the  south-west,  and  Pagliam  at  north-west. 
Holinshed.  Description  ■  -J  Britaine,  C.  12. 
Such  a  peninsula  [that  of  Sirmione]  is,  as  Catullus  enthu- 
siastically observes,  scarcely  to  be  matched  in  all  the  wide 
range  of  the  world  of  waters.— Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  5. 


PEN 

And  on  that  peninsulated  rock  called  La  Spilla.  hanging 
fer  yonder  deep  cavern,  he  [St.  Francis]  was  accustomed 
i  pass  a  part  of  the  night  in  prayer  and  meditation. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  iii.  c.  11. 

PE'NITENT.  "\       Fr.  Penitent ;  It.  Peni- 

Pe'mtence.  I  tente;     Sp.  Penitente,  n ; 

Pe'nitently.  I   Lai.  Pcenitens,  pres.  part. 

Penite'ntial.  Vof  pcenitere,  to  feel  pain, 

Pe'nitenser.  I  for  any  thing  we  have  said  ■ 

Pemte'ntiary.  I  or  done.  Sec  Penance.  I 
Penite'ntiariship.  J       Feeling  pain,  grief,  or 


i  amiss  i  grieving, 


sorrow  for  any  thing  said  or 
sorrowing,  contrite; — for  sin, 

SeiotAujrustinesayth:  But  he  be  penitent  for  his  old  sin-  j 
ful  lif,  he  may  not  begin ne  the  new  clene  lif :  for  certes,  if 
he  be  baptised  without  penitence  of  his  old  gilt,  he  receiveth  ' 
the  marke  of  baptisme  but  not  the  grace,  ne  the  remission  of 
his  sinnes,  til  he  have  veray  repentance. 

Chaucer.  The  Personcs  Tale.  I 

I  say  not  that  if  thou  be  assigned  to  thy  penUenct-r  for 
certain  sinnes.  that  thou  art  bounde  to  shewe  him  all  the 
remnant  of  tby  sinnes,  of  which  thou  hast  been  shriven  of 
thy  curat,  but  if  it  like  thee  of  thyn  humilitee.— Id.  lb.         I 

Beyng  better  informed  we  ought  to  return  unto  the  bosome 
of  the  church  most  open  to  receiuc  all  penitcntes. 

Hall.  Queen  Mary,  an-  2.  j 

Unlesse  he  knew  the  said  Barnham  to  be  returned  againe 
purelie  and  vnfainedly  to  the  Catholieke  faith,  and  to  sub-  j 
mit  himselfe  penitenttie  to  the  iugement  of  the  Church. 

Fox.  Hen.  VIJI.  an.  1532. 

He  published  a  certen  boke  of  hys  own  makyng,  called  a 
penytcntiiill  summe,  commaunding  hys  clergy  to  put  it  , 
euerye  where  in  practyce.— Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i.       I 

And  the  fyrst  thynge  he  dyd  he  went  to  the  churche  of  j 
Seyut  Peter,  and  there  foude  a  good  vertuous  man  a.  petty-  J 
ttnser,  and  of  him  he  was  cofessed  and  shewed  hym  all  his 
aduenture,  and  demauded  counsayle  what  was  best  to  do. 

Berners.   Fr<<is$rtii.   Cruuyclc,  vol.  ii.  c.  204.  ' 

The  saide  deponet  departed  and  went  to  the  Chaunceller  j 
into  the  quere,  and  he  comauded,  that  he  should  take  the  ( 
p.  nytertsnr)!  vp  to  the  prysouer  we  hvm  to  make  hym  holy  , 
water  and  holy  bread.— Halt.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  G. 

So  in  the  ende,  the  bishop  making  to  our  ambassadours 
good  countenance,  and  gratifying  D.  Cranmer  with  the 
office  of  the    :■  :.i-~.d    them   vndisputed 

withalh— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1690.  Queen  Mary,  an.  1556. 

Nor  in  the  land  of  their  captivity 

Humbled  themselves,  or  penitent  besought 

The  God  of  their  forefathers ;  but  so  dy'd 

Impenitent,  and  left  a  race  behind, 

Like  to  themselves,  distinguishable  scarce 

From  Gentiles.  Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii. 

Now  it  is  a  penitential  rule,  that  if  sins  preasaut  do  not 
please  thee,  sins  past  will  not  hurt  thee. 

Howell,  b.  i.  s.  5.  Let.  II. 

Yet  so  shall  he  be  gracious  to  the  penitently  dejected, 
that  he  shall  not  bear  with  the  obstinate  sinner, 

Bp.  Halt.  Hard  Texts.  Isaiah,  slii.  S. 

He  that  has  nothing  to  wrinse  bis  polluted  soul  with  but 
his  own  penitential  tears,  endeavours  only  to  purify  himself 
in  muddy  waters,  which  dues  not  purge  but  increases  the 
stain.—  South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  12. 

Then,  in  their  robes,  the  pcnitenfials 

Are  straight  presented  with  credentials. 

Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

Afterwards  he  [Tho.  Sampson]  obtained  the  mastership 
of  the  hospital  of  Will,  de  Wigs  ton  at  Leicester,  besides  the 
prnit€nt<iri/shipoT  the  prebend  of  Saint  Pancras  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  St.  Paul.—  Wood.  Athena;  Oxoti.  vol.  i. 

In  forming  the  plan  of  these  penitentiary  houses,  the  ( 
principal  objects  have  been,  by  sobriety,  cleanliness,  and 
medical  assistance,  by  a  regular  series  of  labour,  by  solitary 
confinement  during  the  intervals  of  work,  and  by  due  reli- 
gious instruction,  to  preserve  and  amend  the  health  of  the 
unhappy  oITenders,  to  enure  them  to  habits  of  industry,  to 
guard  them  from  pernicious  i.nnipany,  to  accustom  them  to 
serious  reflection,  and  to  teach  them  both  the  principles  and 
practice  of  every  Christian  and  moral  duty. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  28. 

PE'NNANT.  )      Vr. Pennon;  h.Pamdnc;  Sp. 
Pe'nnon.  J  Pendon.      Menage  derives  from 

pinna  or  penna,  a  feather,  and  the  Editor, — from 
pannusy  a  piece  of  cloth. 

Pennant  is  perhaps  from  pendant  (by  the  mere 
omission  of  the  rf.)     See  Pendant 

A  flag  or  streamer  (on  which  the  arms  of  the 
owner  wove-  painted.)     Dryden  has  preserved  the 
word  in  his  version  of  Chaucer. 
And  by  his  banner  borne  is  his  penon 
Of  golde  ful  riche,  in  which  ther  was  ybete 
The  Minotaure  which  that  he  slew  in  Crete. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightcs  Tale,  V.  080. 
Lincoln,  a  ship  most  neatly  I 


PEN 

Syr  John  Lawrenoe  of  Coygne,  who  was  capytayne  of  the 
cyte,  yssued  out  of  the  barn  ers  with  his  penon  of  the  armes 
of  Coygne  before  hym,  and  with  him  a  good  nombre  of 
propre  men  of  warre. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  44. 
Cesar  percevuvng  the  camp  of  hvs  enemies  to  he  empty, 
rolled  np  his  banners,  and  hid  the  pemms  and  antesignes  of 
his  souldiers.— Gilding?.  Casar,  fol.  206. 
Barre  Henry  England,  that  sweepea  through  our  land 
With  penons  painted  in  the  blood  of  llarflew. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  iii.  sc.  5 
High  on  his  pointed  lance  his  pennon  bore, 
His  Cretan  fight,  the  conquer'd  Minotaur. 

Dryden.  Patamon  %  Arcite, 

PE'NNON.     See  Pinion. 


}Dut 
ning  ; 
Pi  mi/, 
etymol 


Dut.  Penninch ,-  Ger.  Pfen- 
Sw.  Penning  ,•  A.  S. 
peninc.     Of  unknown 

mology.    See  Waditer  and 


PE'NNY. 

Pe'nmless. 
Pe'nnywise. 
Pe'nnvwort 
Ihre. 

Among  English  coins  twelve  pence  or  pennies 
equal   one   shilling  in  value ;    it  is  also  applied, 
generally,  to  money  -.  and  penniless  is — 
Moneyless. 

&  all  that  he  mot  gete,  he  robbed  &  reft, 
Pent/  no  pcnyieorth,  no  thing  he  no  left. — R.  Brunne,  p.  61. 
And  he  answerde  to  oon  of  hem,  and  seide,  frend — I  do 
thee  no  wrong;  where  thou  hast  not  accordid  with  me  for  a 
peny.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  20. 

He  answered  to  one  of  them  saying :  frende,  I  doe  thee  no 
wronge,  diddest  thou  not  agre  with  me  for  a  penny. 

Bible.  1551.  lb. 

In  this  yere  [1J43]  the  frost  dured  so  longe  that  many  of 

the  poore  people  cried  out  for  lacke  of  wood  and  coales,  that 

the  maior  wente  to  the  woode  warfes,  and  sold  to  the  poor 

people  billot  and  faggot,  by  the  prntwworth. 

Fahyan.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1553. 
And  yet  knowing  them  to  be  such  niggish  penny-fathers, 
that  they  be  sure,  as  Icing  as  they  live,  not  the  worth  of  one 
farthing  of  that  heap  of  gold  shall  cniue  to  them. 

More.  Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
There  is  no  state  that  winds  the  penny  more  nimbly,  and 
makes  quicker  returnes. — Howell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  42. 

Quintillian  expresly  forbids  him  [an  orator]  to  imitate  the 
voyce  or  guestures  of  players  or  to  expressc  or  act  the  slaves, 
the  drunkards,  lovers,  p^niii-uillier*,  cowards,  or  any  such 
play-house  part.— Prynne.  Ilistrio-MastLc,  pt.ii.  Activ.sc.l. 
Few  went  to  the  schools  of  the  philosophers  to  be  in- 
vil  in  their  action.   The  priests  sold  the  better  pennyworths, 


and  therefore  had 
How  oft. 


till  hu 


eke.  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity. 
e  of  pocket  store  consum'd, 
g'ring,  pennylt 


I  fed  on  scarlet  hips  and  stony  haws. — Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

PE'NSIBLE.  A        Fr.  Pensil ;  It.  Phizoh;  Sp. 
Pe'nsile.  \  Pensil ;     Lat.    Pcnsili*,    from 

Pe'nsii.eness.  J  pendere,  to  hang. 
Hanging;   sustained  or  held  up  by  something 


But  then  more  i 

sible,  and  then-  Ijciiig  a  great  weight  of  \ 

the  glass,  sustained  by  a  small  pillar  of  water  in  the  neck 

of  the  glass;  it  is  that,  which  setteth  the  motion  on  work. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Hislorie,  §  15. 

If  a  weighty  body  be  pensile,  and  hang  but  by  a  thread, 
the  percussion  will' make  a:i  impulsion  verv  near  as  easily, 
as  if  it  were  already  in  motion.—  Id.  lb.  §  763. 

Over  her  state  tivo  crowns  hanging  with  pensile  shields 
thorough  them. — B.Jonson.  Port  oftlicKiiiy'sEntcrtainment. 

Qui  cxtrnrlit  mjuiluiieni  super  cucinuii,  il  appenilil  terrain 
super  niliiluii}  ;  wherein  the  pensileness  of  the  earth,  the 
pole  of  the  north,  and  the  linitetiess  or  convexity  of  heaven 
are  manifestly  touched.— Baeon.  Of  Learning,  b.  i. 

Happy  the  bard,  who,  from  his  native  hills, 


Iii  all  her  a 


i  and  pennants  trim'd. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agjr, 


Chant  thro'  th'  enamel 'd  g: 
Succeeding  refinements  were  solely  laid  out  on  religious 
'egrees  was  perfected  the  bold  scenery  of 


PE'NSION,  n.      "\      Fr.Pmsion;  It. Pnisimte: 
Pk'nsion,  v.  Sp.  Penaitm;    Lat.  Pensio, 

Pe'nsionart,  adj.  >a  payment;  from  pendere,  I 
Pf.'nsionarv,  n.  I  (se.  "  pecuniam,)  to  pay  | 
Pensioner.  j  money. 
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PEN 

A  payment,  or  money  paid,  for  rent  or  wages, 
or  other  purposes ;  it  is  now  usually  applied 
when  no  direct  or  specific  services  are  required 
in  return. 

He  confessed  himself  gjeatlye  in  det  to  Cesar  for  hys 
hencfites  towards  hym,  in  that  by  his  meanes  he  was  dis- 
charged of  the  pernio  that  he  payd  to  the  Aduatickes  hys 
next  neyghbors.— Goldinge.  Ccesar,  fol.  123. 

That  order  he  taken  for  the  more  speedy  payment  of 
pensions  to  all  priests,  pensionaries,  &c. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  No.  16. 

To  thintent  to  bragge  another  day  that  the  kynges  chamber- 
lain of  Englande,  hath  been  pencionary  with  the  French 
kyng.— Hall.  Edw.  IV.  an.  13. 

And  then  he  tooke  his  leaue  of  her  grace,  and  cama  forth 
into  the  open  courte,  where  all  the  penlioners  stoode. 

Fabyan.  Q.  Marie,  an.  1555 
O  hireless  science!  and  of  all  alone 

The  liberal ;  meanly  the  rest  each  State 
In  pension  treats,  but  this  depends  on  none ; 
"Whose  worth  they  j 

There  will  we  scorn  his  household  policies, 

His  silly  plots  and  pemiojiary  spies. 

Donne.  Elegy.  Jealousy. 

Those  very  men,  who  raise  and  spread  these  invectives, 
do  not  (as  they  pretend)  hate  pensioners  so  much,  but  that 
they  love  pensions  more. — South,'    ' 


Full  plac'd  and  pension  d,  set 
Bcgrini'd  his  face,  unpurify't 
To  decency  he  scorns  all  nici 
And  reigns  firm  foe  t 


Ilnr:i!i 


,  Ser.  1. 


P.  Whitehead.  State  Dunces. 

It  has  made  a  degrading  pensionary  establishment,  to 
which  no  man  ol  in  will  destine 

his  children. — Burke.  On  the Trench  Revolution 

It  is  his  ancestor,  the  original  pensioner,  that  has  laid  up 
this  inexhaustible  fund  of  merit,  which  makes  his  grace  so 
very  delicate  and  e.vceptious  about  the  merit  of  all  other 
grantees  of  the  crown. — Id.  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

PE'NSIVE.  ~\  Tr.Pensifi  It.  Pensivo;  Sp. 
Pe'nsived.  I  Pensafwo.  Shelton  (a  poor 
Pe'nsivelt.  >  authority')  writes  pensative, 
Pe'nsiyeness.  j  from  the  Lat.  Pendere, pensum, 
Pe'nsefci..  J  to  weigh. 
Weighing,  deliberating,  pondering,  thoughtful ; 
(sub.  from  care,  trouble,  or  melancholy  ,)  conse- 
quentially, melancholy,  sad. 


Pensyfin  heart. 


Piers  Plouhman,  p.  162. 


But  this  well 

So  holsome  i 

Bolder  herts,  and  the  venim  pearce. 

Of pensifehed. — Chaucer.  Complaint  of  t 


As  he  whiche  all  hir  hert  had.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

And  when  the  kynge  of  Porryngale  sawe  that  his  enm- 
maundement  was  nat  obserued,  and  that  morhe  of  his  people 
disobeyed  to  seme  him,  he  was  right  pensyne  and  melan- 
cholyous.— Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  3S-. 


leath. — Latimer,  Ser.  S.  Before  King  Edward. 

If  thou  wylt  eschewe  bytter  aduenture 

And  aduoyde  the  jnivwyn-'  of  a  prusi/iil  hart 
Sette  in  nooiie  cer.en  all  holly  thy  pleasure 
The  les.-e  shalt  thou 
Si 

From  pensiveness  to  plaint,  from  plaint  to  bitter  teares. 

From   lores   in  painlull   plaint   againe,  thus  my  lyfe  it 

weares.— Faithful  Loner  deelareUi  Us  Paines,  %c. 

Lo  !  all  these  trophies  of  affections  hot, 

Of  peusn'-l  ami  subdued  desires  the  tender, 

Nature  hath  charp'd  me  that  I  hoard  them  not, 
But  yield  them  up  where  I  myself  must  render. 

Shakespeare.  A  Loner's  Complaint. 

"  Certes."  said  she,  "  sith  ye  so  well  have  spide 

The  troublous  passion  of  my  pensive  mind, 
I  will  not  seeke  the  same  from  you  to  hide." 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  h.  v.  c.  7. 

On  herb  and  flowers  she  walked  pensively.  Id.  Ii. 


But.  by  the  change  of 

They  might  perceiv 

Or  that  some  pensiven 


:  nnchearfull  looke, 


Shelton.  Don  Quixote, 


PEN 


Christianity,  in  those  great  matters  of  fact  upon  which  it 
is  founded,  happily  complies  with  man's  mind,  by  affording 
proper  objects  to  affect  both  the  pensive,  sad  and  composed 
part  of  the  soul,  and  also  its  more  joyful,  serene,  and 
sprightly  apprehensions.— South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  1. 

Fancy  hath  a  strange  power  over  a  man's  judgment,  even 
when  his  eyes  are  wide  open ;  especially  if  the  circum- 
stances of  being  alone,  of  melanoholy  and  pensiveness,  and 
some  particular  accidents  do  concur  to  the  raising  of  it. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

PENT.  "\  Nicot  and  others  derive  the 
Pe'nthouse.  I  Fr.  Appends,  the  penthouse  of  a 
Pe'ntlike.  J  house,  (Cotgrave,)  from  the 
Pe'ntise.       )  Lat.  Appendix.     There  is  also 

the  "  Fr.  Pente,  the  declining,  downward  bent, 

slopencss  or  slope-hanging  of  a  hill,  ditch,  roof, 

&c."  (Cotgrave.) 
Our  enemies  were  euer  in  better  hope  of  victory,  so  much 

the  rather,  by  cause  they  saw  the  penthouses  of  our  turrettes 

burned  downe.-  Goldinge.  Ctesar,  fol.  192. 
His  brou 


The  pillars  of  this  temple  are  cut  out  of  a  quarry  of  marble 
called  iw nt like  marble,  and  they  were  squared  parpine  as 
thick  as  long  ;  these  I  saw  at  Athens.— North.  Plut.  p.  88. 

[As  our  Vitruvius  insinuateth]  those  climes  that  fear  the 
falling  and  lying  of  much  snow,  ought  to  provide  more  in- 
clining pent-ices:  and  comeliness  must  yield  to  necessity. 

Reliquice  Wottonianee,  p.  48. 

And  ore  their  heads  an  iron  pentise  vast 

They  built,  by  ioyning  many  a  shield  and  targe. 

Godfrey  of  Bovtogne,  b.  si,  s.  33. 

Begone,  with  flagging  wings  sit  down 

On  some  old  pent-house  near  the  town, 

In  brewers'  stables  peck  thy  grain, 

Then  wash  it  down  with  puddled  rain. 

Prior.  The  Turtle  %  Sparrow. 

PENT.     See  Pen. 


PE'NTAGON.   ^        Fr.  Pentagone ;    It.    and 
Penta'gonal.        V  Sp.  Pentagono  ;     Gr.  Xlcvre, 
Penta'gunallt.  )  five,  and  ywvta,  an  angle. 
See  the  quotation  from  Brown. 
Besides  a  large  number  of  leaves  have  five  divisions,  and 
may  be  circumscribed  by  a  pentagon,  or  figure  of  five  angles 
made  by  right  lines  from  the  extremity  of  their  leaves,  as  in 
maple,  vine,  figge  tree.— Brown.  Cyrus' Garden,  c.  2. 

But  the  bryar  which  sends  forth  shoots  and  prickles  from 
its  angles  maintains  its  pentagonatl  figure  and  the  unob- 
served signature  of  a  handsome  porch  within  it.— Id.  lb. 

Wherein   [blattaria]   the  flowers   before   explication   are 
\eniagonally  wrapped  up  with  some  n 
latta  or  moth  from  whence  it  hath  its  n; 
To  speak  of  the  supposed  Druttenfuss,  i.  e.  a  pentagonal 

fashion,  with  the  victorious  seal  of  Antiochus  Soter  being 
admonished  by  Alexander  in  a  dream  to  take  it)  in  Germany 
they  reckon  it  for  a  preservative  against  hobgoblins. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  9.  Selden.  Illustrations. 
And  holding  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  by  his  side  a  poly- 
edron  composed  of  twelve  pentagons. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  7. 

PENTA'NGLE.  A  figure  containing  five 
angles.      See  Pentagon. 

That  they  are  afraid  of  the  pentangle  of  Solomon,  though 
6o  set  forth  with  the  body  of  man,  as  to  touch  and  point  out 
the  five  places  wherein  our  Saviour  was  wounded,  I  know 
not  how  to  assent.— Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

PE'NTARCHY.      Gr.  nevre,  five,  and  apxn, 
rule  or  government. 
Those  five  fair  bretheren,  which  I  sung  of  late, 
For  their  just  number  called  the  pentarchy. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  6. 

PE'NTATEUCH.  Gr.  XlwraTevxos,  ttwtc, 
five,  and  revxos,  a  book,  a  part  or  section  of  a 
book. 

Applied  specifically  to  the  Five  Books  of  Moses. 
See  the  quotation  from  Geddes. 

The  third  [sects  of  Jews]  which  are  called  the  Samaritans, 
{whereuf  there  are  but  few)  admit  only  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  five  Books  of  Moses. — Howell,  b.  i.  s.  6.  Let.  13. 

The  Greeks  called  the  first  Genesis,  because  it  treats  of  the 
generation  of  the  world,  and  the  origin  of  man  ;  the  second 
Exodus,  because  it  contains  the  history  of  the  going  out  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt;  the  third,  Leviticus,  because  a 
great  part  of  it  relates  to  the  Levites  and  priests  ;  the  fourth, 
Numbers,  because  it  begins  by  an  enumeration  of  the  people ; 
and  the  fifth,  Deuteronomy,  because  it  is  a  repetition  and 
tevisal  of  the  law.  The  whole  five  together  they  called  the 
v.  and  these  are  the  names  which  have  been 
generally  adopted  by  Christians  of  every  communion. 

Geddes.  Preface  to  Translation  of  the  Bible. 


IPEO 

PE'NTECOST.  I      Fr.  Pentecoste;  It.  Pente. 

Pe'ntecostal.  ]costa;  Sp.  Pentecostes  ;  Gr. 
YlcvT€Ko<TT-n,  fifty.  See  the  quotation  from  Whis- 
ton's  Josephus. 

When  the  daies  of  pentecoste  weren  filled,  alle  the  disciplis 
weren  togider  in  the  same  place.—  Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  2. 

I  have  composed  sundry  collects,  made  up  out  of  the 
Church  collects,  with  some  little  variation;  as  the  collects 
adventual,  quadragesimal,  paschal,  or  pentecostal. 

Sanderson. 

"When  that  feast  which  was  observed  after  seven  weeks, 
and  which  the  Jews  call  pentecost,  was  at  hand,  its  name 
being  taken  from  the  number  of  the  days,  (from  the  pass- 
over)  an  immense  number  ..[>...,},h-  got  together. 

->wish  War,  b.  ii.  c.  3.  s.  1. 


Whiston 


PE'NURY,        ^       Fr.  Penurie;  Lat.  It.  and 
Pentj'rious.  I   Sp.  Penuria,   which  Vossius 

Penu'riously.  J  would  derive  from  the  Gr. 
Penu'riousness.  J  Ueuia,  paupertas,  or  from 
■Kuv-aw,  to  desire  to  eat.  It  is,  perhaps,  imme- 
diately from  the  Lat.  Penus,  the  necessaries  of 
life  ;  itself  of  unsettled  etymology.  The  noun  is 
applied  as  equivalent  to — 

Extreme  poverty  or  indigence ;   the  adjective 
to- 
Sparing,  parsimonious,  (as  if  needy  or  indigent ;) 
and  also,  niggardly,  scanty. 

In  processe  of  tyme  she  fell  in  such  pouertie,  that  she  dyed 
in  great  penury  and  miserye. — Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  1 57. 


promise  was  slenderly  kept,  for  both  the  Erie  and  the  Coun- 
tesse  led  their  lyues  in  great  penurie. 

Grafton.  Rich.  II.  an.  22. 
There  he  continued  in  this  careful  plight, 

Wretchedly  wearing  out  his  youthly  yeares 
Through  willful  penury  consumed  quite. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
Die  rather  would  he  in  penurious  paine, 
And  his  abridged  days  in  dolour  wast, 
Then  his  foes  love  or  liking  entertaine.— Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  5. 
Anna.  Unlesse  'twere  Lent,  Ember-weeks,  or  fasting  dayes, 
when  the  place  is  most  penuriously  emptie  of  all  other  good 
OUtsides. — B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revolts,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Thus  tender  Spenser  liv'd,  with  mean  repast 
Content,  depress'd  by  penury,  and  pin'd 
In  foreign  realm  ;  yet  not  debas'd  his  verse 
By  fortune's  frowns.  /.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

Here  creeps  along  a  poor  penurious  stream, 
That  fondly  bears  Scamander's  mighty  name. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  JEncid,  b.  iii. 
It  [this  divine  life]  would  perfectly  work  out  of  us  all  that 
peevishness  and  sourness,  and  penuriousness  of  spirit,  which 
tract,  by  being  addicted  to  a  sect. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser  I. 
scanty  and  penurious  justice  to  partake  of 


t  often  c 


the  i 


-Bark?.    Letter  \ 


Noble  Lord. 


PE'OPLE,  n.  \ 
Pe'ople,  v.  I 
Pe'o*lish.  f 
Pe'opling,  «.    ) 


Fr.  Peuple;  It.  Pdpulo  ,■  Sp. 

Pueblo ;     Lat.   Populus,    from 

Gr.  noAus,  many ;  by  doubling 

the  first  syllable,  polus,  popo- 

lus,  or  by  inserting  p,  polus,  poplus. 

The  man)',  the  multitude ;  the  inhabitants  of  a 
nation,   state,  town,  &c.  ;    the  community ;    the 
commonalty,   or   common  folk,    as  distinguished 
from  the  higher  classes ;  men,  individuals. 
The  popi lie  him  bisought  ther  kyng  for  to  be. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  127. 
And  the  aungel  seyde  to  hem,  nyle  ye  drede,  for  lo  y 
preche  to  you  a  grete  joye  that  schall  he  to  alle  pople. 

Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  2. 
But  ye  angel  said  unto  them:  Be  not  af rayed.     For  be- 
holile.  I   Ininge  you  tidinges  of  greate  joy  that  shal  come 
to  al  the  people.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 
An  heraud  on  a  scaffold  made  an  O 
Till  that  the  noise  of  the  peple  was  ydo  ;  " 
And  when  he  saw  the  peple  of  noise  al  still, 
Thus  shewed  he  the  mighty  Duke's  will. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2537. 
Everything  that  sowned  into  bad, 
As  mdenesse  and  peopleish  appetite. 

Id.   Troil.  #  Cres.  b.  iv. 
If  lawc  stonde  with  the  right, 
The  people  is  glad,  and  stont  vpright. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 
Though  her  [Rome]  air  be  not  so  good,  nor  her  circum- 
jacent soil  so  kindly  as  it  was,  yet  she  hath  wherewith   to 
keep  life  and  sm.1  h.^'ih.-,  still,  by  her  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
hich  is  the  sole  cause  of  her  peopling  now. 

Howell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  38. 
When  Britain  with  her  brood  so  peopled  had  her  seat 
The  soil  could  not  sufiise,  it  daily  grew  so  great. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  8.  8. 
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PER 

But  he  that  Is  more  severe  or  remls  then  he  should  b*, 
remaineth  now  no  more  a  king  or  a  prince,  but  becometh  • 
people-pleaser,  or  a  cruel  tyrant.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  31. 
They  crowd  the  peopled  path  in  thick  array, 
Glow  at  the  work,  and  darken  all  the  way. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  JEneid,b.ir, 
w  through  the  pec 
The  busy  i 

At  Basle  it  was  thought  proper,  in  order  to  keep  others,  I 
suppose,  in  countenance,  that  Great  Britain  should  appear 
at  this  market,  and  bid  with  the  rest  for  mercy  of  the  people 
king.— Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

Such  a  change,  if  real,  will  be  allowed  an  evident  sign  ot 
the  better  cultivation  and  peopling  of  countries  before  the 
age  of  Saserna. — Hume,  pt.  ii.  Ess.  11. 

PE'PPER,  n.  I      Fr.Poyvre ;  U.PSpe,  pevere  ; 

Pe'pper,  v.  )  Sp.  Pepe ;  Lmt.Piper ;  Gr.  ne- 
Trepi.  '2.  Some  think  from  Tmrr-uv,  coquere,  quia 
juvat  concoctionem ;  Vossius, — that  the  word  is 
Indian. 

To  throw  pepper  upon;  (met.)  to  pelt  as  with 
pepper-corns,  to  hit  often,  or  in  many  places;  to 
hit  or  wound  smartly. 

The  nature  of  pepper  is,  that  beinge  eaten  it  passes  through 
the  bodye,  heatyng  and  comforting  tbe  stomacke,  not  en 
trynge  int 

In  the  foresaid  wood  pepper  is  had  after  this  maner  :  first 
it  groweth  in  leaues  like  unto  pot-hearbs,  which  they  plant 
neere  vnto  great  trees  as  we  do  our  vines,  and  they  bring 
forth  pepper  in  clusters,  as  our  vines  doe  yeeld  grapes,  but 
being  ripe,  they  are  of  a  greene  colour,  and  are  gathered  as 
we  gather  grapes,  and  then  the  graines  are  layed  in  the 
sunne  to  be  dried,  and  being  dried  are  put  into  earthen 
vessels  :  and  thus  is  pepper  made  and  kept. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 

A  fruit  or  bcrrie  it  is  (call  it  whether  you  will)  neither 
acceptable  to  the  tongue  nor  delectable  to  the  eye ;  and  yet 
for  the  biting  bitterness  that  it  hath,  we  are  pleased  there- 
with, and  we  must  have  it  fet  forsooth  as  farre  as  India. 
What  was  he,  gladly  would  I  know,  that  ventur'd  to  bite  of 
pepper  and  use  it  in  his  meats  T  Who  might  he  be  that,  tf 
provoke  his  appetite  and  lind  himself  a  good  stomach 
could  not  make  a  shift  with  fasting  and  hunger  only. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xii.  c.  7. 

Filching  Flowerdale  had  like  to  have  peppered  us ;  but  for 
London  Prodigal,  Activ.  sc.  3. 

Mcr.  Askeforme  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  find  me  agraue 
man.  I  am  pepper'd,  I  warrant,  for  this  world  :  a  plague  a 
both  your  houses.— Shakes.  Romeo  $  Juliet,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 


how  she  could  sup; 


less  sol 


PERADVE'NTURE.  By  contraction  pera- 
unter.  (See  Adventure.)  Fr. Per adventure,  par 
adventure-,  It,  Per  avventitra  ;  Sp.  Porventura. 

By  adventure,  by  hap,  by  case,  chance,  or  acci- 
dent,— perhaps,  percase,  perchance. 

And  Rychard,  hys  other,  vor  brec  there  hys  necke  atuo, 

As  he  rod  an  honteth,  and  peraunire  hys  hors  spurde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  375. 

Therefore  do  thou  penaunce  for  this  wickednesse  of  thee, 
and  preie  God  if  perauenlure  this  thought  of  thin  hert  be 
forghouun  to  thee.—  Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  8. 


But  howe  as  ever  that  it  go, 

It  shall  be  with  myn  hond  assayed.— Gower.  Con.A.b.v* 
Isab.  Besides  he  tells  me  that  if  peraduenture 
e  on  the  aduerse  side, 
t  strange,  for  'tis  a  physicke 

.  sc.  6. 


He  speake  against  m 

I  should  not  think*.-  i 

That's  bitter,  to  swet 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  i 

A  man  by  mere  peraduenture  lights  into  company,  possi- 
bly is  driven  into  an  house  by  a  shower  of  rain  for  present 
shelter,  and  there  begins  an  acquaintance  with  a  peison. 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

For  numbers  this  is  certain  ;  the  reverse 

Is  sure  to  none ;  and  yet  on  this  perhaps, 

This  pcradventure, 


Our  mountain  hopes.  Young.  Complaint,  Night  I. 

PERAGRA'TION.  Lat.  Peragratio,  from 
peragrare  (per  and  ager)  to  pass  or  go  over  the 
land:  as  the  Yr.Peragration,  (generally^ 

A  going  about,  wandering  over,  travelling 
through,  j 


PER 


A  moneth  of  peragration,  is  the  t 


ar  Err  our. 


.  20,5. 


PERA'MBULATE,  v.  )        Lat.   Perambuhrc, 
Perambula'tion.  f  to  walkabout.    Equi- 

valent to  Peragration,  (qv. ) 

Then  he  sent  scouts  to  watch  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
thereabouts,  and  to  view  the  way  of  their  perambulation. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  181. 
You  must  be  contented  to  be  subject  to  these  uncertain 
removes  and  perambulation:;,  until  it  sli;.l!  please  God  to  iix 
me  again  in  England.— Howell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  20. 

The  ancients  used  to  crown  virgins  with  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  [milkwort]  when  they  perambulated  the  fields,  to 
implore  fertility  thereto. 

Miller.  Gardener's  Dictionary,  in  v.  Polygala. 

The  fatigue  of  so  ill  timed  a  perambulation  disabled  me 

frum  expressing  that  decree  of  admiration,  which  seemed 

xpected  on  this  occasion,  arid  v.-hi.  h  on  any  other  I 


ihould  have  been  forward  t 


-Obser 


No. 


thing  but  the  phantasms  of  material  objects,  and  of  sensible 
words  or  marks,  which  we  make  to  stand  for  such  and  such 
objects.— More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  constantly  varying, 
than  the  ideas  of  the  mind.  They  do  not  remain  precisely 
in  the  same  state  for  the  least  perceivable  space  of  time. 

Edwards.  On  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  pt.  ii.  s.  6. 

That  the  soul  is  the  sole  percipient,  which  alone  hath 
animadvertion  and  sense,  properly  so  called,  and  that  the 
body  is  only  the  receiver  and  conveyer  of  corporeall  impres- 
sions, is  as  certain,  as  philosophy  can  make  it. 

Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  4. 

Whether  the  change  that  is  made  in  a  man's  mind  in 
regeneration,  be  always  perform'd  so  perceptibly  that  the 
man  himself  shall  be  able  to  give  a  particular  account  both 
of  the  time  when,  and  of  the  manner  how  it  was  wrought  in 
himl— Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  13. 

The  power  of  perception,  is  that  we  call  the  understanding: 
perception,  which  we  make  the  act  of  the  understanding, 
is  three  .sorts:  1.  The  perception  of  ideas  in  our  own  minds. 
2.  The  perception  of  the  signification  of  signs.  3.  The  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  distinct 
ideas  :  all  these  are  attributed  to  the  understanding,  or  pcr- 
c-  ptirc  power,  though  it  be  to  the  two  latter  that,  in  strictness 
of  speech,  the  act  of  understanding  is  usually  applied. 

Locke.  Hum.  Under  st.  b.  ii.  c.  21.  s.  5. 


|  The  Duke  of  Hereford  armed  him  in  his  tent,  that  wa* 
6et  up  neere  to  the  lists,  &;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk*  put  on  his 
armor,  betwixt  the  gate  &  the  barrier  of  the  towne,  in  a 
be ;iutii'ul  boose,  having  a  faire  perclois  of  wood  toward*  the 
gate,  that  none  might  see  v  ' 


Holinshcd,  Rec.  2. 


.  1,;lis. 


His  goldbright  shield  lire  pei brakes. 

Phaer.   Virgitl.  .Bneid.b.X. 
As  he  that  hurtleth  ayenst  hard  stones 
Brosetb.  himself,  and  unwarely  pcrbraketh. 

Lidgale.  The  Story  of  Thebes. 

PERCA'SE,  i.  e.  by  case,  chance,  or  accident. 
For  than  he  leseth  his  lustie  weie, 
With  dmnkenship.  and  wote  not  wither 
To  go.  the  waies  bene  so  slider, 
In  whiche  he  male  pcrcas  so  fall. 
That  he  shall  breke  his  wittes  all.— Go&er.  Con.  A.  h.  vi. 

PE'RCEANT,  or  Persaunt.  See  Pierce.  ] 
PERCEI'VE,  v.  }  Fi\  Appercevoir,  percep- 
Percei'vable.  tihle,  perception  ;    It.  Percct - 

Percei'vance.  fibi!<\prrce:it)rif;Xp  Percebir,  I 

prnyp'ihle,  perception ;  Lat. 

Pertipere,  perceptum,   (per, 

'  throu::hly    or    thoroughly. 
(Met.)- 

To    take    throughly    or 
thoroughly,  to  comprehend, 
(sc. )  by  the  mind  ;    conse- 
quentially,— to  feel,  to  see,  I 
to  discern,  or  distinguish. 

Perception, — see  the  quotation  from  Locke. 
Locke  classes  anion?  our  primary  and  original  i 
ideas,  perceptivity,  or  the  power  of  perception  or 
thinking  (On  Hum.  Under st.  b.  ii.  c.  21,  §  73.) 


Percei'ver. 
Prrck'ptiule. 

PERCEPTIhl'MTY. 

Perception. 
Perce'ptive. 
Percepti'vity. 
Perci'pif.nt,  adj. 
PercVpient,  n. 


Peter  the  apostel  pnrceyvede  bus  gate 

And  as  he  wente  vpon  the  water,  wel  hym  knewe. 

Piers  Plouhman.  p.  352. 

Ghe  iewis  and  alle  that  dwellcn  at  Ierusalem  be  this 
knowun  to  ghou,  and  with  eeris  persei/itc  \i\\e  mv  wordis. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  2. 

And  it  is  martiaile  that  I  being  in  all  myne  other  speaches 
Bo  playne.  and  perceauable,  should  here  desyre,  or  not  shun 
to  he  hearde.  so  farre  forth  as  I  can  kepe  the  lernitiL'e,  and 
sayinges  of  the  author.— Dranl.  Horace,  To  the  Reader. 

■■     '   -  I  perceiue  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  doe  so  much  admire, 
That  they  deuoure  their  reason  and  scarce  thinke 
Their  eies  doe  ollices  of  truth. 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  V.  sc.  I. 
His  particular  end  in  every  man  is  by  the  infliction  of 
pain,  damage,  and  disgrace,  that  the  senses  anil  common 


that  i 


-  might  carry  this  : 
either  easeful,  profitable,  nor  prais 
ivil. — Milton.  Reason  of  Church  C 


..rtby  i 


Their  necessary  shifts  liav-  Inn-  enured  thorn  to  cloak  the 
defects  of  their  unstudied  years,  and  hatred  now  to  learn, 
under  the  appearance  of  a  grave  solidity,  which  estimation 
they  have gain'd,  among  weak  perceiecrs. —Id.  Tetraehai  dun. 

Jupiter  made  all  things,  and  all  things  whatsoever  exist 
are  the  works  of  Jupiter;  rivors.  and  earth,  and  sea,  and 
heaven,  and  what  are  between  these,  and  gods,  and  men, 
1  is  perceivable  either  by  sense 


To  thii  truth  Mr.  Hobbs  sets  his  seal  with  all  willingness 
Imaginable,  or  rather  eagerness,  as  also  his  followers,  they 
•toutly  contending  that  we  have  not  the  perception  of  any 


Thus 

To  pour  the  largess  of  perceptive  sense, 
Sense  to  perceive,  to  feel,  to  find,  to  know 
That  we  enjoy,  and  you  alone  bestow. 

Brooke.  Universal  Bct.uty,  b.  iv. 

They  [theories]  all  evidently  proceed  on  a  supposition, 

suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  physics,  that  there  must  of 


the  objects  of  perception  and  the  pc/'ci;  icnt  mind. 

Stewart.  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  c.  1.  s.  1. 

A  tree  is  matter  and  an  oyster  is  matter,  and  both  of  them 
a  re  living  matter,  yet  the  matter  of  the  tree  is  different  from 
that  of  the  oyster;"  the  matter  of  the  tree  being  only  (as  is 
generally  supposed)  living  matter,  whilst  that  of  the  oyster 
is  not  only  living  but  percipient  matter;  perciptrvify,  then, 
however  it  may  be  produced,  is  that  which  constitutes  an 
essential  difference  between  an  oyster  and  a  tree. 

Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 

I  have  considered  during  every  period  of  my  life,  pain  as 
a  positive  evil  whieh  every  prn-ipient  being  must  be  desirous 
of  escaping:  but  death  is  a  door  of  entrance  unto  a  better 
life,  whieh  may.  by  a  sincere  christian,  be  considered  as  a 
blessing.— A/.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  143. 

We  know,  that  it  is  still  possible  to  possess  another  sense, 
that  of  sight,  which  shall  disclose  to  the  percipient  a  new 
world.— Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  23. 

PERCH,  n.  \      Fr.  Pcrcher  ;    Sp.  Empcrcher  ; 

Perch,  v.  )  from  the  Lat.  Pcrtica,  a  long 
stick  or  pole  ;  and  hence, — 

A  stick  to  measure  with,  and  the  measure  itself. 
Also— 

A  stick  or  pole, — upon  which  birds  mount  or 
place  themselves.     And — 

To  perch,— to  mount  or  rise  up ;  to  rest  or  roost, 
to  stand,  to  alight,  upon  a  stick,  branch,  bough,  &c. 
See  To  Perk. 


rhisi 


;alV 


As  chaunteclere  i 

Sate  on  his  pen-he,  that  was  in  the  halle. 

Chaucer.  The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  v.  14,800. 
Her  shoulders  be  like  to  white  doves, 
Pearchhig  within  square  royal  roves. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 

A  puttocke  set  on  penreh  fast  by  a  falcon's  side. 

"Will  quickly  shew  it  self  akight,  as  time  hath  often  tride. 

Gascoigne.   C'.uncell  to  Dnuyhtsie  Dine. 

He  augmenting  hys  hooste  determyned  to  get  the  town  of 

Wenioyle   in  pen-he  \.  gvrde  it  round  about  with  a  strog 

seage.— Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  26. 

Bedford's  an  eagle  perch'd  upon  a  tower. 

Drayton.  Battle  of  Ayincourt. 
That  hosts  of  birds,  that  wing  the  liquid  air 
Pearch'd  in  the  boughes,  had  nightly  lodgings  there. 

Dryden.  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

PERCH  A'NCE.    By  chance,  case,  or  accident. 

Vio.  And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria/ 
My  brother  he  is  in  Elyzium, 

I'erelmncf  he  is  not  drown'd  :    What  think  ye  saylors? 
Cap.  It  is  perchance  that  you  yourselfe  were  saued. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Acti.  sc.  5. 
Perchance,  already  thrown  on  these  abodes, 
He  roams  the  towns  or  wanders  through  the  woods. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  i. 

PERCLO'SE,  v.     Fr.  Per-cbrre,  to  shut  up. 

A  closed,  enclosed,  secluded  place. 

And  all  this  season  the  other  englysshemen  were  on  the 

felde,  and  the  costablc  styll  in  his  /-;,/..:.  fc  issued  not  out. 

Berncrs.  Froissart,  Cronycle,  vol.  i,  c.  30G. 

1138. 


PE'RCOLATE,  v.  >     Lat.  Percolate,  to  strain 

Percola'tion.  f  through.    See  Colander, 

To  strain  through ;  to  separate  the  grosser  from 

the  finer  parts  by  straining ;    (met.)  by  sifting, 

examining. 

Therefore  the  evidences  of  fact  are  as  it  were  percolated 
through  a  vast  period  of  ages  and  many  very  obscure  to  us. 
Hate.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  129. 
It  seemeth  percolation,  or  transmission,  (which  is  com- 
monly called  straining)  is  a  good  kind  of  separation,  not 
only  of  thick  from  thin,  and  gross  from  fine,  but  of  more 
subtile  natures. — Bacon.  Naturail  Historic,  §3. 
The  salts  with  curious  percolation  strain, 

tfi.icursul  Beauty,  b.ii. 
PERCU'SS,  v.  ^      It. Percus&ione;  Lat.Percu- 


And  kindly  through  the  porous  s 


Pl.lH 


"U'SSfw.^     It.P 

'ssion.         \tere,  p< 
'tient.      J  tire,)  t 


percussion*  ( ]>c rand  qua- 
to  shake  through.     See 
Concussion. 

To  shake  through ;  to  strike  against,  so  as  to 
shako  or  give  a  shock  to  ;  generally,  to  strike 
against. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  strength  of  the  percussion,  that  is  a 
principal  cause  of  the  loudness  or  softness  of  sounds:  as 

the  strength  of  this  ;■■>.„    i    iv  .nsisteth  as  much,  or  more, 
in  the  hardness  of  the  body  pereussttt.  as  in  the  force  of  the 
body  percussing.— Bacon.  Naturail  Historic,  §  1G3. 
Nay,  some  have  becne  so  curious  as  to  note  that  the  times 

hurt,   are,   when   the   party   envied  is  beheld   in  glory  or 
triumph.— Id.  Ess.  Of  Lnvie. 

Where  the  air  is  the  pcrcutient,  pent  or  not  pent,  against 
a  hard  bodv,  it  never  giveth  an  exteriour  sound;  as  if  you 
blow  strongly  with  a  bellowes  against  a  wall. 

Id.  Naturail  Historic,  §  190. 

PERDITION.  Fr.  Perdition  ;  It.  Perdhjione, 
perdizione;  Sp.  Perdition;  Lat.  PerditioJ  from 
perdere,-  perhaps  Gr.  IlepQ-w,  to  lay  waste,  or 
destroy. 

Devastation  or  destruction,  ruin,  loss. 

In  whiche  ben  summe  harde  thingis  toundirstonde,  which 
unwise  ami  unstable  men  dem-auen,  as  also  tliei  doen  othere 
scripturis  to  her  owne  perdition n.—  Wiclif.   2Petir,c.S. 

1  leue  the  vices  that  thei  recouer,  and  the  vertues  that 
they  lease  and  with  the  perdicion  of  thevr  treasure  that  thci 
love.— Golden  Boke,  Let.  2. 

Him  the  Almighty  power, 

Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  th'  etherial  skie 

With  hideous  mine  and  eomlnistiun  dnwn 

To  bottomless  perdition.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

O  fatal  form  !  thy  native  ^Egypt's  shame  ! 

Thou  lewd  perdition  of  the  Latin  name  ! 

How  wert  thou  doom'd  our  furies  to  increase, 

And  be  what  Helen  was  to  Troy  and  Greece. 


Faustus, 
gustin,  says 

judged  before  we  are  bom." — /ornfl,  Dis.  2. 

PE'RDU.  Fr.  Perdu,  lost,  forlorn.  En  fans 
perdus,  the  forlorn  hope  of  a  camp ;  and  so  also 
gens  perdus;  and  further, — retchless,  (reckless,) 
or  desperate  people.      See  Coigrdve, 

Lost,  forlorn  ;  in  a  hopeless 'state  ;  in  a  post  of 
danger ;  vigilant,  watchful ;  fearless  or  reckless  of 
danger ;  desperate. 

There  lay  this  pretty  perdue,  safe  to  keep 

The  rest  o'  th'  herb. ,  thai  lav  fast  asleep. 

Suckling.  A  Supplement  of  Verses  of  Mr.  Wil.  Shakespeare. 

How  stand  you  with  him  sir? 
The.  A  perdue  captain 

Full  of  mv  father's  danger. 

Beaum.  $■  Ftctch.  The     oyal  Subject,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
As  for  perdues— 

Some  choice  sous'd  fish  brought  couchant  in  a  dish 

Among  some  fennel,  or  some  other  grass 

Shows  how  they  lie  i'  th'  field. 

Carlwright.   The  Ordinary,  Act  ii.  gc.  I, 

But  if  a  man  is  always  upon  his  guard  and  (as  it  were) 
stands  perdien  tf  his  heart,  to  spy  when  sin  begins  lu  peep 
out  in  these  fust  inoliuatunis,  and  ihenvith  much  iWce  and 
courage  beats  them  back  again  :  the  very  power  of  sin  Will 
by  degrees  languish.— South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  12. 


PER 

PE'RDURABLE.  "\       Fr. Perdurable;  U.Pcr- 

Pe'rdurably."  \diirubUe.perdnrecole;   Sp. 

Perdurabi'lity.         [  Perdurable ;    Lat.  Perdu- 

Perdu'rance.  )  rabilis,   from    perdurare  ; 

to  last  or  abide  long  (See  Dure,  and  Endure.) 
Used  actively, — 

Able  to  last  or  continue  long,  ever-lasting. 


ya  thiiik-n 


mcer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

n  ynu  a  penluralalilie  whan 
r  fame  shal  lasten. 

Id.  Bove'nr:,  b.  ii. 
ruble,  nor  losse  alwaies  con- 


all.—  Hall.  Hen.  VI. 


Thyne  eternall  contynuance  shall  bee  muche  more 

lente  and  much  farre  almue  the  perduraunee  of  heauc 

of  the  earth. — Fisher.  Seuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  134.  pt.  ii. 

Would  God  our  times  had  had  some  sacred  wight, 

Whose  words  as  happy  as  our  swords  have  been, 

To  have  prepar'd  I'm'  us  trophies  aright 

Of  undecaying  frames  t'  have  rested  in ; 
Triumphant  marks  of  perdurable  migh 


Cfa.  If  it  were  damnable,  he 
■Why  would  he  for  the  moment; 

He  prnlurahly  fill'tl 
Shatcespea, 


Daniel.  Civil  Wars, 


,  Act  iii. 


Measurt 

PE'REGALL.     Per,  and  egctl,  i.e.  equal. 
Thoroughly  equal ;  equal  in  all  respects. 


Lered  &  lewed  i 


His  herte  aye  n 
Stood  percyall  1 


i  the  first  and  ■ 


;  pana.jala-. 


Hall..  Hen.  VII. 
That  challenge  did  too  peremptory  seeme, 
And  filtl  his  senses  with  abashment  great. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 
[We  must]  remember  the  end  of  our  creation,  and  do 
honour  to  God,  and  think  of  heaven  with  hearty  purposes 
and  peremptory  designs  to  get  thither. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  15. 
Norfolk  denies  them  perempti 

Her'ford  recharg'd 
Whereupon  he  peremptorily  concludes,  that  the  stage- 
playes  are  wholly  to  be  abandoned. 

Frynne.  Histria-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  V.  sc.  4. 
Nor  is  it  any  objection  that  the  cause  of  appeal  is  pe- 
rrmplnl  hv  the  desertion  of  an  appeal:  because  the  office  of 
the  judge  continues  after  such  instance  is  perempled. 

Ayliffe. 
This  peremption  of  instance  was  introduced  in  favour  of 
the  putilitk,  lest  suits  should  be  rendered  perpetual. — Id. 
Wherever  they  do  peremptorily  lay  thei 


Daniel,  aril.  Wars,  b.  i 


l nl 


the  i 


:  with  1 


far  to  comply, 


,f  Conscience. 
e  a  magisterialness 
tiveness  in  relating 


t}  Cres.  b.  v. 

With  many  other  well  proued  and  warlike  men,  whiche 
in  degree  were  not  peregalt  with  these  great  lordes  and 
knyghtes.— Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  23. 

Wil.  What  the  foule  evill  hath  thee  so  bestad? 
Whilom  thou  was  percyall  to  the  best. 

Spe/uer.  Sii'j'ltear.rs  Calender.  August. 

PE'REGRINE.  "»        Fr.  Peregrin,  pcregriner ; 

Peregrina'tion.    >  It.   Peregrinare,    peregrine-; 

Pe'regrinator.  J  Sp.  Peregrinar,  peregrino  ; 
Lat.  Peregrinux,  qui  perrgrc  venit ; — pereger,  (i.e. 
per,  and  oyer.)  Peregrine,  (anciently  also  written 
pelegrine,  1 — 

From  abroad,  from  another  land,  outlandish, 
foreign  ;  and  peregrination — equivalent  to peragra- 
tion,  (qv.) 

nerrarinr  serried  sliee 

i  she  stood, 
3f  blood, 

lieres  Tale,  v.  10,741. 
In  lyke  maner  as  bycoparyson  as  faucons  peleyrines,  that 
haue  stande  and  icted  I.. use  on  the  perche  hath  gr.-te  de- 
syre  to  flye  abroili-,  in  lj  ke  manor  [ho  knyohtos  and  squvers 
of  Englonde  desyred  to  fynde  dedes  of  amies  to  adaunce 
themselfe,  and  sayd  eche  to  other. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  46. 

But  the  warres  he  had  in  bad  being  of  muche  more  moment 
then  any  suche  idle  pere./r/aaeiaa,  g.uto  hvm  no  tyme  to 
fulfill  oys  phantasie.— Brende.   Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  74. 

As  for  the  received  opinion,  that  putrefaction  is  caused, 

either  by  cold,  or  perry,  ine,  aiol  preternatural  heat,  it  is  but 
nugation. — Bacon.  Natural!  Hislorie,   §  836. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  conceive  the  true  pleasure 
of  perryrinalian  but  lie  who  actually  enjoys  and  puts  it  in 
practice.— Howell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  40. 

He  makes  himself  a  great  pcregrinator,  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  or  improve  his  knowledge  in  natural  things. 

Casaubon.  On  Credulity,  p.  66. 

Pe- 


PERE'NNIAL.  )      Fr.  Perenne,  perennile  ;   It. 

Pere'nnity.  )  Perenne  ,■     Sp.  Perennal,   pe- 

renne, perendad;  Lat.  Perennis  (i.e.  per  annum,) 
pcrcmiitas,  lasting  through  the  year. 

Lasting,  enduring,  continuing  through  the 
year,  from  year  to  year. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  suhterraneous  heat  from  the  or- 
dinary warmth  of  cellars,  and  places  under  ground,  which 
are  not  barely  comparatively  warm,  but  of  sufficient  heat  to 
raise  vapours  also:  as  is  manifest  from  the  smoking  of 
perennial  fountains  " 


abide  many 
Miller.  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

That  springs  have  their  origine  from  the  sea  and  not  from 
rains  and  vapours,  among  many  other  strong  reasons  I  con- 
clude from  the  perennilyut  divers  springs;  which  always 
afford  the  same  quantity  of  water. 

Derhum.  Physico-Theoloyy,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

The  perennial  existence  of  bodies  corporate  and  their  for- 
tunes, are  things  particularly  soiled  In  a  man  who  lias  long 
views  ;  who  meditates  designs  that  require  time  in  fashion- 
ing; and  which  propose  duration  when  they 
plished      "" 

The  natu 
of  Modena  1 . 

by  pi'rrniiial  souioes,  and  uninll uenced  by  the 
atmosphere. — Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  6. 

PERERRA'TION.  Lat.  Pererrare,  to  stray 
or  wander  through. 

A  straying,  wandering,  rambling  through. 

What  [need  we]  to  spend  our  dayes  in  a  perpetual  perer- 
ration,  as  not  onely  the  apostles,  but  the  prophets  and 
evangelists  some  ages  after  Christ?— Sp.  Hall,  Ep.  2.  Dec.  5. 

?v.Parfaire,parfaict: 
It.  Perfezionare,  per- 
fetto;  Sp.  Perfieionar, 
perfecto ;  Lat.  Perficere, 
perfectum,  to  make  or  do 
wholly  or  entirely  ;  per 


-Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 
lay  find  s 

stigatingt 


PE'RFECT,  v. 

Pe'rfect,  adj. 


Perfecting,  n. 

Perfe'ctional. 

Pf.rff.'ctionate,  « 

Perfe'ctionatino 

Perfe'ctionist. 

Perfe'ctive. 

Perfe'ctively. 

Pe'rfectly. 

Pe'rfectness. 


and  facere,  to  make  or 
do. 

To  make  or  do  wholly 
or  entirely,  thoroughly, 
as  well  as  can  be  made 
or  done  ;  (sc. )  so  as  to 
serve,  ful61,  or  accom- 
plish all  the  ends  or  objects  for  which  any  thing 
is  made  or  done :  to  fulfil,  to  finish,  to  accomplish, 
to  perform  completely. 


fro  n 


of 
nendi  \ 

habens,  tollendo  dofiniens  et  determinans.  Fr. 
Peremption  distance,  a  nonsuit  or  letting  a  suit 
fall ;  a  quitting  or  forsaking  of  a  cause,  ( Cotgrave. ) 

From  its  legal  application  to  a  decree,  edict,  or  ' 
order,  taking  away  all  further  delay ;  and  thus 
ending  or  determining  tin1  suit  ;  —  Peremptory  is —  j 

Finally  deciding ;  decisive,  positive,  absolute  ; 
determined,  resolute. 


his  w<ml.— Jf'rV/;/.    1  Jun, 


R.Brunne,  p  1S8. 
:  of  God  is  parfyt  verili  in  hym  that  kepith 


r  yet  no  vilanie  ne  sayde, 
lis  lif  unto  no  maner.-  wight, 
iverayija?j?/gentil  kuight.— 
1439 


"  I  have"  (quod  he)  ('  herd  said  ful  yore  ago, 

Ther  may  no  man  han  parftte  blisses  two, 

That  is  to  say  in  erthe  and  eke  in  Heven." 

Chaucer,  The  Marchantes  Tale,  V.95IJ, 

Ther  n'is  no  werkman,  whatsoner  he  bee, 

That  may  both  werken  wel  and  hastily, 

This  wol  be  don  at  leiser  parfilty. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9708. 

They  were  bothe  Iodgyd  wtin  the  castell  where  bothe  theyr 
ounceylys  were  assygned  to  mete  for  the  perfyghting  of 
His  accor&e. —Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1382. 

Howbeit  I  wyll  answere  these  messengers  that  theyr  com* 

yng  pleaseth  me  greatlye,  and  that  my  doughter  shuld  be 
happy  if  she  myght  cue  to  so  great  perfection,  as  to  be  con- 
ioyned  in  maryage  to  the  erle  of  Guerles. 

Berners.  Froisiart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  110. 

Thus  then  appeareth  that  the  greatness  of  my  priesthood, 
begun  in  MdcliiM.-i.lech.  snlrnmi/eii  in  Aaron,  continued  in 
the  children  of  Aaron,  perfectionated  in  Christ,  &c. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  724. 

That  he  had  so  muche  the  lesse  neede  to  dowt  what  he 
shulde  do.  in  thai  hi-  j.nf,  cthi  remembered  thethinges  which 
tin:  lk'hu.'Lian  ambassadors  hadde  made  mention  of. 

Goldinge.  Ctesar,  fol.  10. 

Thank  God  that  hath  geuen  suche  grace  to  a  paynym  in 
geuyng  vs  exaumple  of  vertuous  liuyng  with  hye  and  salu- 
tary doctrines,  i 


,  maruailo 
Seyng  that  saying  is  one  si 


uctions  of  pe-  feci, •»(■**. 

Golden  Boke,  Let.  19. 

r  perfednes,  than  doing, 


Or  else  our  knowledge,  which  is  here  begun, 
llei-uaitcr  must  t^  pi-rfm-trd  in  Heav'u. 

Duties.    The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  §  30. 
Unskilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  mee 
Interpret  for  him,  mee  his  advocate 
And  propitiation,  all  his  works  on  mee 
Good  or  not  good  ingraft,  my  merit  those 
Shall  perfit,  and  for  these  my  death  shall  pay. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.xU 
They  that  present  three  things  right  to  God.  they  are  per- 
fect;    that  is,  a  chaste  bodv,  a  righteous  booI,  and  a  holy 
spirit  —B/j.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

Ant.  Thou  art  prrfect  then,  our  shipiiath  toucht  upon 
The  desarts  of  Bohemia. 

Shakespeare.   The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  Hi.  sc.  3. 
Well  may  I  weene,  fair  ladies,  all  this  while 

Ye  wonder  how  this  noble  damozell 
So  great  perfection;  did  in  her  compile, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ill.  C.  6. 
The  affections  are  in  the  destitution  of  their  perfective  ac- 
tions made  tumultuous,  vexed,  and  discomposed,  to  height 
of  rag-:.'  and  violence.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  19. 

As  virtue  is  seated  fundamentally  in  the  intellect ;  so  per- 
fectively  in  the  phancy  ;  so  that  virtue  is  the  force  of  reason, 
in  the  conduct  of  our  actions  and  passions  to  a  good,  eud,  or 
that  which,  in  its  place,  is  best. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
n'st  with  curious  eye 


Davies.   The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  I.  $3, 
How  then  can  mortal  tongue  hope  to  expresse 
The  image  of  such  endless  perfectness. 

Spenser.  On  Heavenly  Love. 
They  are  not  capable  of  absolute  and  perfect  happinesi, 
lecause  that  results  from  infinite  perfection,  which  is  no- 
vhere  to  be  found  but  in  God.—  Tiliotson,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  78. 

We  are  not  to  confine  the  perfection  of  God  to  our  imagina- 
ion,  as  if  we  could  litxl  out  the  Ahnightv  to  perfection  :  but, 
m  the  contrary,  to  believe  the  perfection  of  the  Divine 
lature  to  be  boundless  and  unlimited,  and  infinitely  to 
;xceed  our  highest  il.ou.:his  ami  apprehensions. 

Id.  lb.  Ser.  78. 

Now  this  life  eternal  may  be  looked  upon  under  thre.e . 

tall  that  perfevti 
mmediately  after  the  blessing  pronounced  by  Christ 
'  Conic,  yi* "blessed  children  of  my  Father,  receive  the  king' 
lorn  prepared  for  you  from  the  ' 


Pear. 


12. 


He  has  founded  an  academy  for  the  progress  and  perfec- 
tiovutiti'i  of  painting,  which  his  first  Minister  [Colbert] 
honours  wuli  \w>  protection. 

Dryden.  On  the  Art  of  Painting,  §  24, 

Amongst  the  highest  puritan  perfectionists,  ynu  shall  find 
people,  of  fit'tv.  threescore,  and  fourscore  years  old,  not  able 
to  give  that  account  of  their  faith,  which  you  might  have 
had  heretofore  from  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten. 

South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  1. 

It  [the  French  revolution]  has  this  of  wonderful  in  it,  that 
it  resembles  what  Lord  Verulam  says  of  the  operations  of 
nature:  It  was  perfect,  not  only  in  its  elements  and  prin- 
ciples, but  in  its  members  and  its  organs  from  the  very 
beginning.— Burke.  A  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord* 


PER 

A  'irfectly  b«autlful  bodies  are  not  composed  of  angular 
•arts,  so  their  parts  never  continue  long  in  the  same  right 
line.— Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

PE'RFIDY.         ^       Fr.Perfide;   It.  and   Sp. 

Perfi'dious.  I  Perfidia,  perfido,  perfidioso; 

Perfi'diously.       f  Lat.    Perfidia,     perfidiosus, 

Perfi'diousness.  J  perfidus.  Perfidy  (a  modern 
word  both  in  Fr.  and  Eng.)  is, — 

Breach  of  trust  obtained  and  given  (perfidem) 
upon  a  pledge  or  promise  of  faith  or  fidelity ; 
treachery  to  faith  pledged ;  breach  of  confidence 
or  faith  reposed. 

But  multiply  what  injuries  thou  wilt, 

Perfidious  maid,  thou  shalt  not  disappoint 

Fernando  of  the  glory  that  he  aims  at, 

Of  making  thy  proud  heart,  Elvira,  owe 

Its  happiness  to  him.  Digby.  Elvira,  Act  V. 
Perfidiously 

Her  friends  have  dealt,  and  now  are  enemy. 

Donne.  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremy,  c.  1. 

King  Henry  the  third  was  no  whit  inferiour  to  his  father 
John,  in  inconstancy  and  perfidiousness  of  his  subjects. 

Prynne.  Treachery  Sf  Disloyalty,  pt.  ii. 

Thou'st  broke  perfidiously  thy  oath, 

And  not  perform'd  thy  plighted  troth. 

Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

It  is  no  scandall  nor  aspersion 

Upon  thy  great  and  noble  person, 

To  say  he  naturally  abhorr'd 

Th'  old  fashion'd  fcrick  to  keep  his  word, 

Though  'tis  perfidiousness  and  shame 

In  meaner  men  to  do  the  same.  Id.  To  his  Lady. 

These  great  virtues  were  balanced  by  great  vices :  in- 
human cruelty;  perfidy  more  than  punic:  no  truth,  no 
faith,  no  regard  to  oaths,  promises  or  religion. 

Hume.   On  Morals,  App.  4. 


PE'RFIX.       The    hour   perfixt ;    i.e.   fixed, 
settled,  or  agreed  upon. 

The*.  Come,  shake  hands  again  then, 
And  take  heed,  as  you  are  gentlemen,  this  quarrel 
Sleep  till  the  hour  perfixt, 

Beaum.  fy  Fletch.   Two  Noble  Ki/isinen,  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 

PERFLA'TE,  v.  >       Lat.  Perfiare,   to    blow 
Perflation.  j   through. 


PERFO'RM,  v.\  Fr. 
Perfo'rmable.  I  the  Lo 
Performance,  [ad  for, 
Perfo'rmer.        )  perdue 


rate  wisely  but  s 


PE'RFORATE,  v.  \      It.  and  Lat.  Perforare, 

Perforation.  )  to  bore  or  pierce  through ; 

per  and /ora  re,  from  iropos,  meatus,  qui  forando  fit; 
hoc  a  ireipca,  trajicio,  perforo,  (  Vossius. ) 

To  bore  or  pierce  through. 

To  say  nothing  of  nature's  so  industriously  perforating 
the  tendons  of  the  second  joynts  both  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
and  her  so  careful  transmitting  of  the  tendons  of  the  third 
joynts  through  them. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  pt.  i.  b.  ii.  c.  12.  s.  5. 

Herein  may  be  perceived  slender  perforations,  at  which 
may  be  expressed  a  black  fceculent  matter. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  17. 

Tell  what  could  drill  and  perforate  the  poles, 
And  to  th'  attractive  rays  adapt  their  holes. 

Btackmore.  Creation,  b.  i. 

But  perforated  sore, 

And  drill'd  in  holes,  the  solid  oak  is  found. 

By  worms  voracious  eating  through  and  through. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 
"With  flux  of  animate  effluvia  storM, 
And  tubes  of  nicest  perforation  bor'd. 

Brooke.   Universal  Beauty,  b.  iv. 

PERFORCE,  i.  e.   by  force,  by  violence,  by 

compulsion,  of  necessity. 

If  Sir  Gaultier  Paschac  wynne  hym  parforce,  thir  is  no 
nan  can  saue  hym  fro  the  dethe,  for  he  hath  sworne  as 
many  as  he  wyum-th  j„Trf<>n*,>  shall  all  dye  or  be  hanged. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  33. 

O  !  who  is  that,  who  bringes  me  happy  choyce 
Of  death,  that  here  lye  dying  every  stound, 
Yet  live  perforce  in  balefull  darkenesse  bound  ? 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

But  soon  their  looks, 

So  anxious,  and  their  hands  held  forth  with  such 
Desponding  gesture,  bring  him  on  perforce 
To  *peak  to  their  affliction. 

Akemide.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  iii. 


PER 

PERFO'RM,  w.  ^       Fr.  Parfournir;    Lat.  of 

Lower  Ages, Performa™  • 
formam  seu  perfectionem 
perficere ;  to  bring 
to  its  form,  frame,  or  perfection,  to  perfect. 

To' bring  to  its  form  or  frame  ;  its  perfect  state, 
construction,  or  composition;  to  construct,  to 
compose  ;  to  complete,  to  accomplish,  to  execute, 
to  effect,  to  act  or  do. 

The  werkis  that  my  fadir  gaf  me  to  performe  hem,  thilk 

werkis  I  do,  beren  witnessvng  of  me  that  the  fader  sente  me. 

Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  5. 

But  now  parfourme  ghe  indede,  that  as  the  discrecion  of 

wille  is  redi  so  be  it  also  of  parformyng  of  that  ghe  han. 

Id.  2  Corynth,  c.  8. 
Now  therfore  performe  the  dede :  that  as  ther  was  in  you 
a  rediness  to  will,  euen  so  ye  may  performe  the  dede  of  that 
which  ye  haue. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

A  shepherd  next 

More  meek  came  with  the  firstlings  of  his  flock, 
Choicest  and  best,  then  sacrificing,  laid 
The  inwards  and  their  fat,  with  incense  strew'd 
On  the  cleft  wood,  and  all  due  rites  perform'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

Ye  have  th'  account 

Of  my  performance,  what  remains,  ye  Gods, 
But  up  a«d  enter  now  into  full  bliss.— Id.  lb.  b.  x. 
Men  herein  do  strangely  forget  the  obvious  relations  of 
history,  affirming  they  have  no  joynts,  whereas  they  daily 
read  of  several  actions  which  are  not  performable  without 
them. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

And  setting  out  from  any  middle  point  either  by  East  or 
West,  the  distance  unto  the  place  intended  is  equal,  and  in 
the  same  space  of  time  in  nature  also  performable. 

doth  go  : 

"With  equal  honour,  cowards  die,  and  most  men  valiant : 
The  much  performer,  and  the  man,  that  can  of  nothing 
vaunt.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 

Some  men  are  brave  in  battle,  who  are  weak  in  counsel, 
which  daily  experience  sets  before  our  eyes  ;  others  delibe- 
the  performing  part. 
Dryden.  Character  of  Polybius. 
We  are  not  destitute  of  sufficient  power  and  strength  for 
the  performance  of  God's  commands. — Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.6. 

1.  Promises  are  not  binding  where  the  performance  is  im- 
possible. 

2.  Promises  are  not  binding  where  the  performance  is 
unlawful. — Palcy.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  iii.  pt.  i.  c.  5. 

It  is  usual,  I  believe,  to  thank  the  performers  in  a  new 
play  for  the  exertion  of  their  several  abilities. 

Sheridan.   The  Rivah,  Pref. 

being  commanded  by  the  magistrates  to  sul 
to  be  excused,  but  offered  to  serve  them  in  his  way  to  set 
the  words  of  their  canons  to  music  and  to  play  them  in 
church  if  they  liked  it :  upon  which  he  was  turned  out. 

Jortin,  Diss.  2. 
PERFU'ME,  v.  \  Fr.  Perfumer;  It.  Profit- 
Perfu'me,  b.  \  mare  ;   Sp.  Perfumar :  fumo 

Perfu'mer.  J  vel  vapore  afHare  ;  to  blow 

or  breathe  upon  with  a  fume  or  exhalation,  or 
vapour;  (sc.)  sensible  by  the  smell;  and  conse- 
quentially— 

To  bre'athe  odours  or  scents,  to  scent,  to  emit 
or  impregnate  with  (sweet)  smells  or  scents. 

She  toke  for  perfume  the  ryndes  of  olde  rosemary  and 
burned  them.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castel  of  Helih,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 
My  daisy-flow'r,  which  erst  perfum'd  the  air, 
Which  for  my  favour  princes  deign'd  to  wear, 
Now  in  the  dust  lies  trodden  on  the  ground. 

Drayton.  Queen  Margaret  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
In  the  Grand  Cairo  when  the  wind  is  Southward,  they  say 
the  air  is  as  sweet  as  a  perfum'd  Spanish  glove. 

Howell,  b.  iii.  Let.  19. 
Thy  breath,  for  which  mine  still  in  sighs  consumes, 
Hath  robb'd  all  flowers,  all  odours,  and  perfumes. 
Drayton.   The  Black  Prince  to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury. 
But  contrarily   oftentimes,  when  we  like  the  work,  we 
mislike  the  workman,  as  commonly  in  making  these  per- 
fumes and  purple  colours.     For  both  the  one  and  the  other 
do  please  us  well:  but  yet  we  take  perfumers  and  dyers  to 
be  men  of  mean  occupation.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  132. 
May  Spring  with  purple  flowers  perfume  thy  urn, 
And  Avon  wit!,  Li.  greens  thy  ^r.tve  adorn. 

Fenton.  Epistle  to  Mr.  Soutkerne. 
Shun  the  perfumer's  touch  with  cautious  eye, 
Nor  let  the  baker's  step  advance  too  nigb. 

Gay.  Trivia,  b.  ii. 

The  Emperor  [Commodus]  retired  to  Laurentum,  as  the 

sea  air,  perfumed  by  the  odor  of  the  numerous  laurels  that 

flourished  along  the  coast,  \vas  considered  as  a  powerful! 

antidote  against  the  pestilential  vapors. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  ii.  C.  8. 


PER 

There  li  something  approaching  to  principles  in  mental 
taste,  and  critics  can  reason  and  dispute  more  plausibly  than 
cookl  or  perfumers.— Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  18. 

PERFU'NCTORY.  "\        Lat.     Perfunctorie  ; 

Peefu'nctorily.  Vfrora      perfungi,      per- 

Perfu'nctoriness.  J  functum,  to  perform  or 
bring  to  an  end.     See  Function. 

To  do  or  perform  perfunctorily  is  to  do  or  per- 
form any  thing,  that  it  may  be  done  or  finished, 
that  we  may  rid  ourselves  of  it,  that  we  may  be 
said  to  have  done  it,  because  there  is  an  official 
necessity  or  propriety  in  doing  it ;  as  the  services 
and  ceremonies  of  religion  were  and  frequently 
are  performed.  And  thus  perfunctory  is  equivalent 
to- 
Inanimate,  indifferent,  negligent,  careless. 

Let  not  our  mourning  be  perfunctory  and  fashionable, 
but  serious  and  hearty  and  zealous  :  so  as  that  we  may 
furrow  our  cheeks  with  our  tears. 

Bp.Halt.  Ser.  BreJ.ili.4. 

If  he  heartily  desires  what  the  other  perfunctorily  and 
with  his  lips  only  utters,  not  praying  with  his  heart,  and 
with  the  acceptabilities  of  a  good  life,  the  amen  shall  be 
more  than  all  the  prayer. — Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  10. 

Nothing  more  frequent  than  comparative  openings  of  one 
another;  their  deserts,  with  the  nimble  perfunctoriness  of 
some  commentators  that  skip  over  hard  places :  but  their 
faults,  infirmities,  or  miscarriages,  with  descants  no  less 
tedious  than  malicious. 

Whitlock.  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  454. 

So  long  as  a  man  doth  heartily  set  himself  to  serve  God, 
and  to  keep  up  a  lively  sense  of  him  in  his  mind,  it  is  im> 
possible  for  him  so  long  to  be  negligent,  or  careless,  or  slight, 
or  perfunctory,  in  his  devotions. — Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  11. 

This  partiality,  Lindamor,  makes  us  display  so  much  of 
the  strength  and  vigour  of  our  spirits  in  some  favourite 
duties,  that  we  can  but  languidly  and  perfunctorily  perform 
those  others  we  are  less  fond  of.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.2S4. 

PERHA'PS,  v.  i.  e.  by  hap,  by  adventure,  by 
case  or  chance ;  peradventure,  percase,  perchance. 


thee.— Bible.  Acts,  Vlri.  22. 
He  with  success  perhaps  mx,  plead  a  cause 
Shine  at  the  Bar  and  flourish  by  the  Laws ; 
Perhaps  discover  Nature's  secret  springs, 
And  bring  to  light  th'  <    ' 

lTie  Roman  general  being  desirous  also  to  show  his  wit  as 
the  historian  says,  tells  him,  "  that  perhaps  the  reason  why 
he  had  none  of  his  friends  with  him,  was,  because  he  had 
murdered  them  all,"  which  was  actually  the  case. 

Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  14. 

PE'RIAPT.  Fr.  Periapte,  from  the  Gr.  ne- 
pia7rreii',  to  fasten  around,  to  hang  around. 
Applied  to — 

An  amulet  j  "  a  medicine  hanged  about  any  part 
of  the  body,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Puc.  The  Regent  conquers,  and  the  Frenchmen  flye. 
Now  helpe,  ye  charming  spelles  and  periapts, 
And  ye  choise  spirits  that  admonish  me, 
And  giue  me  signes  of  future  accidents. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Ren.  VI.  Act  v.  sc.  8. 


PERJENE'TE.      Fr.  Pere  jeunette,    a  young 
pear  tree. 

She  was  wel  more  blisful  on  to  see 
Than  is  the  newe  pergeneie  tree ; 
And  softer  than  the  wolle  of  a  wether. 

Chaucer.  The  MilUres  Tale,  v.  3249. 

PE'RIL,  v.  ~\  Fr.  Peril;  It.  Periglio  ;  Sp. 
Pe'ril,  n.  I  Peligro  ;  Lat.  Periculwn,  from 

Pe'rilous.  I  the  verb  perio,  whence  expe- 
Pe'rilously.  Vrior,  and  that  from  the  Gr. 
Pa'rlous.  I  IT* tpav,  to  try ;  and  hence  peri- 

Pa'rlously.  I  culum,  trial,  risk,  hazard,  dan- 
Pa'rlolsness.  J  ger.  And  in  English,  peril- 
Risk,  hazard,  dangor ;  and  parlous  or  per'loun, — 
Dangerous ;  from  which  danger  is  to  be  feared ; 
venturesome,  fearless,  daring. 
And  the  Romaynes  beth  anyed  of  here  trauail  so  sore, 
Of  perel  on  se,  &  eke  on  lond,  that  heo  nul  com  her  no 

more. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  100. 
For  perille  of  suilk  goyngs  the  kyng  perneyed  to  go. 

This  John  answered ; 


R.  Bnmn 
:in,  avise  thee 

tut  of  bis  slepe  abide, 
i  both  a  vilanie." 


The  Revet  Tale,  v.  4118. 


MM 


>E* 


Chauc 

r.   The  Talc  of  M,-li.',eus. 

They  sought  the  vtter  destruction  of  fayth  by  Bettinp  vp 
of  a  most  pcreionse  ydoll  of  their  own  making,  in  the  place 
of  Jesus  Christ,  oure  sauor  and  redeemer. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.ii. 

On  the  cotrary  part,  our  souldier 

aduar.:!l:m'c-  -M'  ye  place,  yet  they 
stout  courage  — (7  >/r';.v;/''.    Ca:*ar, 

albeit  they  were  hindred 
counter,  ft  wvth  tin.-  dis- 
are  out  all  things  with  a 

And  although  I  have  .siven  it  tli 

uf  any  ungenerous  ami   unlK.'.-.tvn 

Wherewith  it  in.'iv  i«:nl  to  st  Lin  its 

Milton.   The  Reason  of  Chit 

_>  name  of  a  liquid  thirty, 

ng  and  powerful!  absti- 

ipwanl  from  the  mixture 

ing  motion,  or  any  soil, 

Now  possess 

Little  jrifei-inLsr.  iiv  inv  .''aveu:ui 
With  peril  sruatatthievM. 

^  hard 
Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

Expectation  held 

His  look  suspen-e,  awmii;:?  wh 
To  second  or  oppose  or  under tak 
The  perilous  attempt. 

appeer'd 
Id.  lb. 

Qu.  A  parlous  boy:  go  too,  you 
Sfliikespetij 

are  too  shrew'd. 

.  Rich.  III.  Act  u.  sc.  4. 

Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  oil  'tis  a  petitions  boy, 
Bold,  quieke,  in^eTiioud.  forward,  capable: 
Hee  is  all  the  mother's,  from  the  top  to  toe. 

•       Id,  lb.  Act  III.  sc.  I. 

Answ.  A  soar-eagle  would  notstopat  a  fly ;  butsuresome 

pedagogue  stood  at  your  elbow,  and  made  it  itch  with  this 

pa  tons  criticism.—  Miiioii.   A  i: mad.  un  llcmonsl.  Defence. 

So  she  be  cozen'd,  I  care  not  who  does  it,  for  scorning  me, 
Who  (bv  this  hand)  h.v'd  her  variously. 
~  e  Paricmh"H 


Killey, 
far  greater  wait  the  e  mi 
"   'nglijl 


"■Wedding,  Act  i 
thy  pari 1.1  o'er, 
in  the  shore. 
Piit.  rirgil.  jEnHi 


O  sacred  Source  i 

Conduct  the  weary  watid'rerin  her  flight, 
Direct  her  onward  to  that  peaceful  sbore 
Where  peril,  pain,  and  death  prevail  no  more. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck, 


talker,  leave  I 


■  No  I  will  not  I 


thee: 


PERI'METER.  Gr.  Ueptperpos:  irepi-p.tTpnv, 
to  measure  round. 

The  measure  of  the  line  or  lines  which  inscribe 
a  figure. 


If  it  [circle]  he  perfect,  all  the  lines,  from  some  or 
"t  drawn  to  the  peiimelee.  nu^t  he  exactly  equal. 
le  against  Atheism,  b.  i.  c. 


PE'RIOD,  n.    ^         Fr.  Periods;    It.   and   Sp. 
Pe'riod,  v.  I  Periodo ;   Lat.  Periodus ;    Gr. 

Perio'dick.         VneowSoj,    from  -Trepi,    around, 
Perio'dical.        j  and  boos,  a  way  or  path,  65os 
Periodically.  J  irepi  ti,   and  thus  equivalent 
to  circumference. 

A  circle  or  cycle,  orbit  or  round ;  a  revolution, 
(sc.  of  one  or  more  of  the  heavenly  bodies,)  time 
of  revolution  ;  point  of  time,  when  the  revolution 
ends  or  terminates ;  the  end-  or  termination ;  a 
course  or  progression  of  years. 

For  the  grammatical  usage,  see  the  quotation 
from  B.  Jonson. 

From  beds  of  ragiug  fire  to  starve  in  Jce 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there,  to  pine 

Periods  of  time  thence  hurried  back  to  fire. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  h". 
So  spake  th'  Archangel  Michael,  then  paus'd, 
As  at  the  world's  great  latitat  Id.  lb.  b.  xii. 

"Woe  to  the  word  whose  margent  in  their  scrole 
Is  noted  with  ;i  I, lack  condemning  coal. 
But  if  each  period  might  the  synod  please 
Ho!— bring  the  ivy  boughs,  and  bands  of  bays. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  i.  Sat.  3. 
A  period 
perfect,  am 

B.  Jon 
Mes.  I,  my  good 


It  [her  relision]  dwelt  upon  her  spirit,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated with  the  periodical  work  of  every  day. 

Bp.  Taglor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 
They  commonly  do  both  proceed  into  perfection,  and  have 
legitimate  exclusions p-'rioi'.icallu  succeeding  each  other. 

Brown.    Vulgai  Eirours,  b.  iii.  c.  17. 

These  new  stars  which  I  have  before  taken  notice  of,  as  I 

have  said,  sometimes  become  visible  to  us,  namely  when 

our  earth,  and  then  again  disappear,  namely  when  they,  in 
their  periodicfc  motion,  are  in  those  parts  of  their  orbits 
further  off  from  the  eaTth. 

Derham.  Astro-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  i. 
Some  of  these  Stoical  Atheists  did  also  agree  with  the 
generality  of  the  other  Stoical  Theists,  in  supposing  a  suc- 
cessive infinity  of  worlds  generated  and  corrupted,  by  reason 
of  intervening  periodical  conflagrations. 

Cudwnrth.  Intellectual  Sgslem,  p.  142. 

The  particular  periods  into  which  the  whole  period  should 

be  divided,  in  my  opinion,  are  these:   1.  From  the  fifteenth 

to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.    2.  From  thence  to  the 

Pyrenean  treaty.    3.  From  thence  down  to  the  present  time. 

Bolingtroke.  On  the  Study  of  Ilislorg,  Let.  6. 

PERIPATE'TICK,  adj.  \     Lzt.Peripateticus; 

Peripate'tick,  n.  Gr.    nepinaTi}Tucos, 

Peripate'ticism.  V  from       ■n-ept-iraTetv, 

Peripate'tical.  I  circumambutare,    to 

Peripate'cian.  )  walk   about.      See 

the  quotation  from  Gillies. 

But  here  I  would  willingly  demaund,  by  what  reason  any 
of  the  peripatetic!;;:  can  ailiini,  that  there  is  something  in 
nature  colder  than  the  element  of  water,  or  hotter  than  the 
element  of  fire. — Hacking!.    1'oyages.  vol.  i.  p.  564. 

That  is,  that  light  and  colour  do  ray  in  such  sort  as  they 
are  described  in  the  pa  pat.  tiral  philosophic 

More.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

Yet,  certes,  Maeciia  is  a  Platonist 

To  all,  they  say,  save  whoso  do  not  list ; 

Because  her  husband,  a  far-tialick'd  man, 

Is  a  profess'd  peripatecian.  Bp.  Hall,  b.  v.  Sat.  S. 

From  this  stock  grew  school  divinity,  which  is  but  peri- 
pateticism  in  a  theological  livery. 

Glanisill.  Tlte  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  1G. 

Strato  Lampsacenus,  commonly  called  also  Physicus,  had 
been  once  an  auditor  of  Theophrastus  and  a  famous  peripa- 
telick,  but  afterwards  degenerated  from  a  genuine  penpa- 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  107. 
The  Platonists  denied  the  great  doctrine  of  the  peripatetics, 
"  the  human  understanding  < 


And  the  same  [figs  being  sodden  with  foenigreelte]  nft» 
xcellent  for  the  pleurisie  and  peripnewmonie,  that  is  to 


that  all  the 


and  immutable  ideas,  which  were  prior  to  the  objects  of 
sense,  and  about  which  all  science  v. as  employed. 

Stewart.  Phil  Sophy  of  die  Mind,  c.  1.  s.  I. 
The  Stagirite,  therefore,  settled  in  a  gymnasium  in  the 
submits,  well  shaded  with  trees,  near  to  ivhmh  the  soldiers 
used  to  exercise,  and  adorned  by  the  temple  of  Lvcian 
Apollo,  from  whose  peiipaton,  or  walk,  Aristotle  and  his 
followers  were  called  peripatetics. 

Gillies.    Aristotle.    Life,  c.  1. 
PERI'PHERY.       Fr.  Peripherie  ;     Lat.  Peri- 
pheria  ,-  Gr.  nepitpepeta,  irepL-rpepeiv,  circum-ferre,  to 
bear  around. 

The  line  which  is  borne  around,   which  sur- 
rounds, (sc. )  a  circle;  the  circumference. 
This  aier  in  periferis  three 


Deuided  i 

To  whiche  aboue  i 


!  thridde. 


ERI'PHRASIS.  "\  It.Penfra.u;  Sp.Peri- 
eriphra'stical.  \phrasis;  Fr.Pcriphraser, 
eriphra'stically.  J  "  to   perip/irase,   to    use 


part  of  the  lastj 

The  English  Grammar,  c.  9. 
talents  is  his  debt, 
iiis  meanes  most  short,  his  creditors  most  straite  ■ 
Tl  our  honourable  letter'he  desires 
j,"   .""-l.auc  .shut  lain  vp,  ivhieh  failing, 

Periods  his  comfort 

Shakespeare,  Ximon  of  Athens,  Act  i,  6C.  1. 


PERI'PHRASIS 

Pe 

periph 
circumlocutions,    express    one.  word   by   many,' 
(Cotgrave. )       Gr.  nepttppatris,    irept,    about,    and 
(ppaats,  speech,  from  <ppa£eiv,  to  speak. 

A  circumlocution,  circuitous  speech  or  expres- 
sion ;  expression  of  a  word  by  a  phrase  or  more 
-words  than  one. 

The  adj.  and  ad.  are  not  uncommon. 

The  Lord's  annohited,  being  but  a  periphrasis,  or  form  of 
speech  wherein  the  ceremony  of  amioinling  is  used  lor  the 
regality,  or  kingly  power  itselfe,  declared  not  conferred  by 
annointing.—  Prynne.   Treaclnro  s-  Disloyally,  pt.iii. 

As  in  musick  an  important  word  is  rendered  more  sweet 

by  the  divisions  which  are  run  harmoniously  upon  it:  so  a* 

periphrasis  sweetens  a  discourse  carried  on  in  propriety  of 

I  language,  and  contributes  very  much  to  the  ornament  uf  it. 

Smith.   Longinus.   On  the  Sublime,  s.  US. 

PERIPNEU'MONY.    Fr.JreripneuBioi.ie;  Lat. 

Peripneumonia;     Gr.  Uepnrve.vii.ovia,    irept,    about, 
and  irvevpoiv,  the  lungs,  from  rtvetv,  to  breathe. 
Applied  to — 
1      An  inflammation  about  the  lungs  or  of  the  lungs. 


for  nobody  dies  without  a  stagnat 

lungs ;  as  long  as  it  circulates  through  the  lungs,  it  will 

circulate  through  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Arbulhnoi.    Of  Diet,  c.  3. 
PE'RISCIAN.       Gr.  nepio-Kioi,     mpt,    about, 
around,  and  atcta,  shadow.     See   the   quotation, 
and  Antiscii. 

In  every  clime  we  are  in  a  periscian  state,  and  with  onr 
light  our  sliudow  and  darkness  walk  nhout  us. 

Brown.  Christian  Morals,  Iii.  2. 
Fr.  Perir;     It.  Perire  ; 
Sp.  Perecer ;     Lat.  PertYe, 
to    go    throughly,     to    go 
e'rishing,  n.         I  away,  to  decease. 
rishment.        J       To  decay,    to  waste   or 
wither  away,  to  parch,  (qv.) ;  to  destroy,  to  ruin ; 
to  decease,  to  die. 
Ich  clupye  God  to  wytnesse.  that  me  to  day  yhure, 
That_  gyf  ych  of  eny  guilty  am,  that  ych  mote  thoru  ttays 

nowe  yse  the  wrechtr. ' 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  337. 
Worche  ye  not  mete  that  perischith  but  that  dwellith  into 
euerlastynge  lif.—  Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  6. 

Lahoure  not  for  the  meate  whyche  perisheth  but  for  the* 
meate  that  endureth  vnto  euerlastynge  lyf.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 
Howe  many  good  and  clene  wittes  of  chyldren  be  nowa 
adayes  perished  by  ignoraunte  schole  maysters. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.    The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  15. 
So  to  bestowe  life  is  no  perishinent,  but  auautage  :  and 
this  is  not  to  loose  the  life,  but  to  kepe  it. 

Udal.   John,  c.  12. 
The  talkyng  of  Eue  with  the  serpente  when  she  was  a 
virgin,  was  the  beegynnyng  of  oure  deadly  peryshing. 

Id.  Luke,  c.  3. 
Orl.  But  in  a  while  your  mind  will  change  and  be 
As  ready  to  disclaim  him  when  his  wants 
Ami  mi.-eries  have  jirri./i'd  iiis  good  face, 
And  taken  off  the  sweetness  that  has  made 
Him  pleasing  in  a  woman's  understanding. 
Beaum.  (y  Field,.   The  llomi.t  Mun's  Fortune,  Act  j.  EC.  I. 


As  many  as  are  iestard.  v.uthuut  thee  none. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

Yet  one  doubt 

Pursues  me  still,  least  ail  I  cannot  die. 

Least  that  pure  breath  of  life,  the  spirit  of  man, 

Which  tlod  inspii'u.  cannot  together  perish 

With  this  corporeal  clod.  Id.  lb.  b.  x. 

Courtesies  should  be  no  perishable  commodity. 

Howell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  33. 

Lord  of  earth  and  air. 

Oh  king!  Ohfatlur!  hear  my  humble  prayer  : 
Dispel  this  cloud,  the  liebt  id' heaven  restore: 

If  Greece  must  pernli.   we  thy  will  obey, 

But  let  us  perish  in  the  face  of  day.    ■ 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  VI. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  left  void  in  a  firm  building  ;  even 

lieravitiesnugh I  to  be  tilled  w  ith  rubbish,  which  is  of  a 

eiitluilde  l.md,  destructive  to  the  strength. 

Dryden.    Dedication  to  I/,..  .Eueid. 
For  supposing  an  island,  separate  from  all  possible  corn- 


supply  the  place  of  money. 

Locke. 

Lest  he  should  I 


/  lillllMca 


fit  to 


PERI'TE.  Lat.  Peritus,  from  perior,  (whence 
e.xperior. )  to  try. 

Having  tried,  experienced :  consequentially 
skilful,  active. 

That  gives  our  most  perile  and  dextrous  artists  tho 
greatest  trouble,  and  is  longest  finishing 

Evelyn.  Sculptura,  c.  4. 
PE'RJURE,  v.  \  Fr.Parjurrr;  It.  Peraiu- 
Pe'rjure,  n.  \rare;  Sp.  Perjuror ,-  Lat. 
Perjuredly.  I  Pnjware,  pijirure,  to  do  that 
PE'Rjt'RY.  V  which  he  has  sworn  not  to 

Pe'rjuuous.         I  do,    or  to  omit  to   do   that 
Perjurious.  which  he  has  sworn  to  do  ; 

Pe'rjurer.  J  and  hence,  generally, — 

To  swear  falsely ;  to  forswear ;  to  break  or 
violate  an  oath  ;  to  be  guilty,  or  bring  upon  one- 
self the  guilt,  of  false  swearing 


PER 

2»  this  deceit,  and  through  the  craft  of  Sinon  false 

periewrd.  Phaer.    Virgin.  Mneidot,  b.  ii. 

Yet  at  the  firste  instaunce  of  the  sobre  wyse  woman 

Abigail  he  withdrewe  hys  anger,  put  vp  his  swarde,  and 

neuer  thought  anye  synne  in  that  periury  or  breakinge  of 

hys  vowe.—  Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  47. 

For  to  the  intent  that  ye  should  be  the  more  sure  fro  all 
periury  the  lawe  of  the  gospell  doeth  vtterly  condemne  al 
maner  of  othes.—  Vdal.  Matthew,  c.  5. 

Is  there  neuer  a  good  mil,  that  dare  beseech  her  grace  to 
beware  of  thtse  double  faced  periurours  counsayles  in  tyme, 
leaste  the  smarte  of  Goddes  plague  vpon  England,  cause 
her  at  length  to  confesse  that  she  hathe  ouer  muclie  trusted 
and  cherished  a  scabbed  cuckowe  bird  ? 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  To  the  Reader. 
These  trickes  and  manie  such  like,  ar  easy  to  he  espied  in 
this  oration  and  preface,  for  a  man  to  wonder  and  blesse  him 
to  se.  how  these  incarnate  diuils  could  so  aduisedlie,  so 
graueli  and  so  confidentlie  say  ye  than,  and  so  impudentlie, 
bo  rashlie,  so  periuredtie,  and  so  slaightelie  recant  and  saie 
naie  now. — Id.  lb. 
Donwallo  dyde,  (for  what  may  live  for  ay ») 

And  left  two  sonnes,  ofpearelcsse  prowesse  both, 
That  sacked  Rome  too  dearely  did  assay, 
The  recompence  of  their  prriu'red  oth. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 
Long.  Ay  me,  I  am  forsworne. 
Ber.  Why  he  comes  in  like  zperiure  wearing  papers. 

Shakespeare.    Lore's  Labour  Lost,  Activ.  sc.  3. 

Yea  who  on  the  contrary  would  not  account  the  king  fae- 

difragous,  perjurious,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  that  benefit. 

Prynne.   Treachery  #  Disloyalty,  p.  175.  App. 

Ant.  There  perish  both ;  down  to  the  house  of  false- 


'  In  the  case  of  other  sins,  there  may  be  an  appeal  made  to 
God's  mercv  ■,  yet,  in  this  case  of  perjury,  there  is  none  :  for 
he  that  is  ptrjured.  hath  precluded  himself  of  this  benefit, 
because  he  bath  braved  God  Almighty,  and  hath,  in  effect, 
told  him  to  bis  face,  that  if  he  was  forsworn,  he  should 
decire  no  mercy. — Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  16. . 

Others  I  saw  who  were  not  quite  bereft 

Of  sense,  though  very  small  remains  were  left, 

Cursing  the  fatal  folly  of  their  youth, 

for  trusting  to  perjurious  woman's  truth. 

Pomfrel.  Love  triumphant  over  Season. 

The  crime  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury  is  defined  by  Sir 
Edw.  Coke,  to  be  a  crime  committed,  when  a  lawful  oath  is 
administered  in  some  judicial  proceeding,  to  a  person  who 
swears  wilfully,  absolutely,  and  falsely,  in  a  matter  material 
to  the  issue  or  point  in  question. 

Biackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

PE'RIWIG.     See  Perdke. 

PE'RIWINK.    >     A.S.Peruince,perwinc.   Lat. 

Pe'iuwinkling.  J  Vinca  pervinca,  quia  vireat 
semper,  aerisque  injurias  vincat  et  pervincat ; 
Vossius, — because  it  is  evergreen,  and  overcomes 
the  injuries  of  weather.     Also, — 

A  small  shell- fish,  so  called  from  the  twisted 
form  ;   Gr.  Tlepiexv-  circuitus,  (Skinner.) 


PER 

If,  after  all,  you  think  it  a  disgrace 

That  Edward's  miss  thus  perks  it  in  your  face, 

To  see  a  piece  of  failing  flesh  and  blood 

*  i  all  the  rest  so  impudently  g      ' 


:  the  i 


i  the  t 


Churchill.  The  Rosciad. 


sand  like  houre-gla 


sand,  and  sometimes 


Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  619. 
The  periwincle,  prawn,  the  cockle,  and  the  shrimp. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  25. 
I  set  and  frame  all  words  and  sounds  that  come. 
Upon  an  anvil,  and  so  make  them  fit 
For  the  periwinkling  porch  that  winding  leads 
From  my  close  chamber  to  your  lordship's  cell. 

Brewer.  Lingua,  Act  iv.  sc.  2, 

PERK,  v.  i.  e.  perch  (ch  into  h) 

To  mount  or  rise,  to  set  or  put  up ;  to  hold  up. 
I  aweare,  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  borne, 
And  range  with  humble  liners  in  content, 
Then  to  be  perk'd  vp  in  a  glist'ring  griefe, 
And  weare  a  golden  sorrow. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  7'IIL  Act  ii.  sc.  3, 
You  light  skirt  starres,  this  is  your  wonted  guise, 
By  glomy  light  perke  out  your  doubtful 
The  Returne  of  Pern, 


Act  i. 


Sherburne.  Sal?nacis. 
My  ragged  rontes  all  shiver  and  shake, 
As  doen  high  towers  in  an  earthquake, 
They  woont  in  the  winde  wagge  their  wriggle  tayles, 
Perke  as  a  peacocke;  but  non  it  availes. 

Spenser.   The  Shepheard's  Calender.  February. 

Indeed  our  Lord  had  never  any  such  design,  to  set  up  a 

eort  of  men  in  such  distance  above  their  brethren  :   to  perk 


Come  here  in  crowds  and  stare  the  strumpet  down. 

Pope.  Epilogue  to  Jane  Shore. 
And,  with  an  awkward  briskness  not  its  own 
Looking  ;iround,  and  perking  on  the  thr 
Triumphant  seem'd. 

PE'RLOUS.     See  Peril. 

PERLUSTRA'TION.  Lat.  Perlastrare,  to 
view  thoroughly  all  over,  all  around ;  to  survey. 

Survey. 

By  the  perlustraiion  of  such  famous  cities,  castles,  amphi- 
theatres, and  palaces,  some  glorious  and  new,  some  moul- 
dered and  eaten  away  by  the  iron  teeth  of  time,  he  may 
come  to  discern  the  best  of  all  earthly  tilings  to  be  frail  aud 
transitory.— Howell.  Instructions  far  Travellers,  p.  169. 

PE'RMANENT.  ^       Fr.  Permanent ;    It.  and 
Pe'rmanence.  I    Sp.  Permanente;  Lat.  Per- 

Pe'rmanency.  V  manens,  present  part,  of 
Permanently.  I  permav.erc,  (per,  and manere, 
Perma'nsion.  J  to  stay. ) 
Staying,  abiding,  continuing,  lasting,  enduring. 
Al  the  tounes  rountle  about  were  permanent  and  stiffe  on 
the  part  of  Kyng  Henry,  and  could  not  be  remoued. 

Hall.  Edw.  IV.  an.  10. 
But  first  here  falleth  fittest  to  unfold 

Her  antique  race  and  linage  ancient, 
As  I  have  found  it  registred  of  old 

In  faery  land  mongst  records  permanent. 

Spenser.  Of  Muiabititie,  C  5. 
And  first  the  Earth  (great  mother  of  us  all) 
That  only  seems  unmov'd  and  permanent, 
And  unto  mutability  not  thrall. 
Yet  is  she  chang'd  in  part,  and  eke  in  generall. — Id.Ib.c.l. 

Nor  shall  I  dispute  whether  there  be  any  such  material 
or  corporeal  b e i 1 1 ■  j  or  heings  within  the  compass  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  hath  or  may  have  such  a  kind  of  permanence  or 
fixedness  in  being  that  maybe  capable  of  an  eternal  exist- 
ence, a  parte  ante,  either  dependeiitly  or  independently  upon 
Almighty  God.— Hale.   Origin,  of  the  World,  p.  73. 

Neither  was  there  ever  any  of  the  ancients  before  Chris- 
tianity, that  held  the  soul's  future  permanency  after  death, 
who  did  not  likewise  assert  its  pre-existe 
perceiving,  that  if  it  were  once  granted,  I 
generated,  it  could  never  be  proved  but  that  it  might  be  also 
corrupted.— Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  39. 


As  in  an  egge  the  yelk  lies  in  the  middest  encompassed 
round  with  the  white,  and  that  again  by  a  film  and  shell; 
so  the  sensible  world  is  enclosed  within  the  intelligible  :  bur 
withall  I  must  adde,  that  here  is  not  a  meer  involution  only, 
but  a  spiritual  permeation  and  inexistence,  yet  without  all 
confusion.— Bp.  Hall.  The  Invisible  World,  b.  i.  s.  2. 

They  [the  three  persons]  are  physically  (if  we  may  sa 
speak)  one  also,  and  have  a  mutual  in-existence,  and  per- 
meation of  one  another.— Cudworth.  Intel.  System,  p.  559. 

PER  MPT,  v.  }  Fr.  Permettre ;  It.  Per-, 
Permi't,  r.  I  mcttere ;    Sp.   Permilir ;    Lat. 

Permi'ttance.  I  Permittere,  permtssus,  (per  and 
Permi'tter.  >  m'Utere  ;  Gr.  hUdica6at,)  to 
Permi'ssion.  I  cause  to  go  or  pass  through, 
Permi'ssive.  I  to  give  or  grant  power,  or 
Permi'ssivelt.  J  to    enable,    to    go    or    pass 

through  ;    and  hence,  generally,  to  give  or  grant, 

to  concede. 

To  give  or  grant  leave  or  liberty — to  do  or  not 

to  do  ;  to  allow,  to  sutler,  to  concede. 

Permit,  n.  (i.  e.  permission,) — used  technically 

by  excise  officers. 
Yet  his  grace,  tyll  I  and  my  ladye  were  sett,  wolde  in  no 

wise  pcrmyt  and  suflxe  me  so  to  do. 

State  Papers,  vol.  i.   Wolsey  to  Hen.  VIII.  1527. 


But  I  spake  this  by 


Id.  1583. 
thus  permit 

breath  to  fall 


nandement. 


nee;    the  clearly  v 


Shall  1 

A  hlnstiiiL;  and  i 

On  him  so  neere  vs  ? 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

The  will 

And  high  permission  of  all  ruling  Heaven 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  I. 
Know  that,  for  the  first,  it  is  not  so  much  perceptive  as 
peimiss'tve. — Bp.  Hall.  Observation  of  Christ's  Nativity. 

I  confess,  also,  I  would  be  glad  to  go  a  little  farther,  and 
to  hear  it  (a  war  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith) 
spoken  to  concerning  the  lawfulness,  not  only  permissively, 
but  whether  it  be  not  obligatory  to  Christian  princes  and 
states  to  design  it. — Bacon.  Of  an  Holy  War. 

r  comes  by  Divine  permittance,  to 

acrimonious  steams,  what  havock 
ures. — Derham.  Physico*Theol»gy. 


L-itiu  r—  /.', 


Vulgar  Errou 


Can  we  think  that  such  material  and  mortal,  that  such 
understanding  souls  should  by  God  and  nature  be  furnished 
with  bodies  of  so  long  permansion. 

Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  Art.  10. 

Behold  the  glories  of  your  life  complete! 

Still  at  a  flow  and  permanently  great ; 

New  moments  shed  new  pleasures  as  they  fly, 

And  yet  your  greatest  is,  that  you  must  die. 

Young.  To  Lord  Landsdowne. 

The  long  reign  of  error  in  the  world,  and  the  influence  it 
maintains,  demonstrates  the  tendency  which  there  is  to 
permanent'''  in  evtal  i  Mi  til  npmiuiis  and  in  established  insti- 
tutions.— Stewart,   of  the  Human  Mind,  pt.  ii.  s.  1.  Introd. 

Earthquakes  are  the  only  species  of  revolution  that  can 
permanent!/}  alter  the  great  features  of  nature. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  Prelim.  Disc. 

PE'RMEATE,  v.  ^       Yv. Permeable;  Lat..Per- 
(per,  and  meare,)  to 
pass  through. 

To  pass  or  go  through, 
to  penetrate,  to  pervade. 

Others  of  them  conceived  that  subtil  fiery  substance,  which 
permeates  and  pervades  the  whole  world,  (supposed  to  be 
intellectual,)  * 

That  according  to  the  Pagan  theology,  God  was  conceived 
to  be  diffused  throughout  the  whole  world,  to  permeate  ami 
pervade  all  things,  to  exist  in  all  things,  and  intimately  to 
act  all  things.— /d.  lb.  p.  503. 

After  a  fuller  mastication,  and  salivous  mixture,  what 
part  thereof  descendeth  again  in  a  moist and  succulent  Imdy, 
it  slides  down  the  softer  and  more  permeable  orifice,  into  the 
i.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  3. 


PE'RMEATE,  v.} 
Pe'rmeable.  it 

PE'HMEANT.  fr 

Per.mea'tion.  J 


i  stomach.— Broi 


It  [gold]  entcreth  not  the  veins  with  those  electuaries 
■wherein  il  is  mixed,  but  taketh  leave  of  the  permeant  parts 
at  the  raouthes  of  the  meserak'ks,  and  accomp3nieth  the 
inconvertible  portion  unto  the  siege. 

Id.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii,  c,  5. 
1442 


is  made  iu  all  living 

But  if,  by  the  author  of  sin ,  is  meant  the  permitter,  or  not 
a  hinderer  of  sin  ;  and.  at  the  same  time  a  disposer  of  the 
state  of  events,  in  such  a  manner,  for  wise,  holy,  and  most 

excellent  ends  and  purposes,  that  sin.  if  it  he  permitted  or 
not  hindered,  will  most  certainly  and  infallibly  follow:  I 
say,  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant,  by  bin-  ih.  author  of  sin, 

and  reject  the  phrase,  as  that  which  by  use  and  custom  is 
apt  to  carry  another  sense.)  it  is  no  reproach  for  the  Most 
High  to  be  thus  the  author  of  sin. 

Edwards.  Of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  pt.  iv.  8.  9. 

Prime  as  the  lark  with  earliest  rapture  springs, 
And  warbling  soars,  to  goodness  warbling  sings, 
To  thee  permissive  sings  with  venial  lays, 
And  wings  his  pittance  of  ascending  praise. 

Brooke.   Universal  Beauty,  b.  iv. 

PERMI'X,  v.  *)      Fr.  Permistion  ;    Lat.   Per- 
Permi'xtion.    )  mistio,  or  permixtio,  from  per- 

miscere,   to   mix    thoroughly,   (A.  S.   fttec-an,   by 

transposition   misc    became    mics    or   mix.      See 

Commix.) 

To  mingle  thoroughly ;  to  combine  or  co-unite 

different  or  various  ingredients. 

The  wound  from  caue  pines  out  blood  Mack 

Permixt  with  fome,  and  fixt  in  loongs  the  Steele  warme 
waxinge  stack.  Phaer.   Vircill.  JEncidns,  b.  ix. 

They  fell  into  the  opposite  extremity  of  one  nature  in 
Christ  in  their  conceits  by  permixtion  and  confusion  of  sub- 
stances, and  of  properties  growing  into  one  upon  their 
adunation. — Brcrcwood. 

PERMU'TE,  v.  \      Fr.  Permuter ,-   It.  Permit* 
Permuta'tion.      i  tare;    Sp.  Permutar ,-    Lat. 
Permutare,    to    exchange,    {per  and    mutare,  to 
change. ) 

To  exchange  or  give  one  thing  or  wares  of  one 
kind,  and  receive  another  or  wares  of  another 
kind  in  return  ;  to  barter,  to  truck. 
This  is  no  cure  to  my  saluacion, 
His  brenning  loue  my  herte  so  doth  constrain 
Alas  ther  is  a  wofull  permutation 
TYherof  I  find  no  joy  uor  consolacion. 

Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen,  Imputed  ta  CAatwW, 


PER 


'Where  It  shall  chance  the  Bame  to  rise,  or  to  be  found, 
bought,  trucked,  permuted,  orgiuen,  &c. 

Hackluut.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  228. 

There  is  also  in  the  a  comon  cure  and  permutation  or 
rendering  of  either  others  benevolent  dewtie. 

Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 

Nor  are  they  without  all  reason  who  think  that  at  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  there  w;is  no  constitution  of  a  new 
speech  in  even-  tamilv,  hut  a  v;in.iti.m  rind  permutation  of 
the  old,  out  of  one  common  hi.u'u.-V'e  rn^iiij;  severall  dia- 
lects; the  primitive  tongi 
B 


langu 

Vulgar  Errou 


PE'RNANCY.  In  old  law  books  the  pernour 
of  profits  is  the  taker  or  receiver  of  the  profits. 
Fr.  Preneur,  from  prendre,  to  take.  See  Main- 
prise. 

We  are  now  to  consider  them  in  another  view;  with 
regard  to  the  time  of  their  enjoyment,  when  the  actual  per- 
nancy of  the  profits  (t 


of  the  J 


:,  the  taking,  perception, 

j  and  other  advantages  arising  therefrom)  begii 

Biackstone.  Commentaries,  h.  ii.  c. 


PERNl'CIOUS.  ^  Fr.  Pe 
Perni'ciously.  >  Sp.  Pern 
Perni'oion.  J  niciosus,  1 


PERNI'CIOUS.  >      Lat.  Pemix;   striving  or 

Perni'city.  f  labouring    through,    (from 

per,  and  niti,  to  strive,)  qui  in  nitendv  perseverat ; 
who  perseveres  or  persists  in  striving,  strenuous 
in  his  exertions,  exerting  activity,  active. 

Quick,  swift,  speedy. 

■  Part  incentive  reed 

Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  of  fire. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

So  is  it  no  less  argument  of  his  wisdom  that  others  should 
be  armed  with  hard  shells  ;  others  with  prickles,  the  rest 
that  have  no  such  armature,  should  be  endued  with  great 
swiftness  or  pernicily.—Rag.  Of  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

Pernicieux  ;  It.  and 
rnicioso ;  Lat.  Per- 
from  pernecar 
kill  or  destroy  thoroughly,  per,  and  necare,  from 
Gr.  Newus,  the  same  as  veKpos,  that  is,  mortuus, 
dead,  (Vossius.) 

Destructive,  deadly;  noxious,  hurtful,  injurious. 
!  of  per  nit yo  us 

The  worldlings,  if  they  spit-  profit,  gains,  or  lucre  in  any 
thing,  bee  it  never  tut-h  a  trilie,  he  it  never  so  jivrniri^us, 
they  preach  it  to  the  people.— Latimer.  Ser.  before  the  Clergy. 
And  the  Cutithians  aflirmynge  cartholiqueh/to  be  but  one 
person  in  Clirute,  did  penticiu/is/i/  save  there  was  therefore 
but  one  nature  in  Christ,  a'Tnmpr yn^e  by  implication  the 
humane  nature  transfused  into  the  oiuine  nature  and  so 
confounded.— Bp. Gardner.  Explication.  Of  Transub.  fol.120. 

And  shoot  forth  pernicious  fire 

Among  th'  accurst,  that  wither^!  all  their  strength 
And  of  their  wonted  vigour  left  them  drain'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 
Q.  All  the  Commons 
Kate  him  pernicious!//,  and  o'  my  conscience, 
Wish  him  ten  faddom  deepe. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Actii.  sc.  1. 

But  Ralph o 

Looking  about,  beheld  pernicion 
Approaching  knight  from  fell  musician. 

Hudihras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 
nods  are  whelps  o'  th'  inquisition, 


l  mongrel  breed  of  1 


•  jii.riiK-i.'u. 


Id.  pt.i 


He, 


ill  book  r 

together.— South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 

O  say  ye  pitied,  envied,  wretched,  great, 
Who  veil  pernicion  wilh  the  mask  of  state  ! 

:  that  reach  the  mocking  ekii 


nly  emulous 


Universal  Beauty,  b 
s  choice  of  two  evils 
-ssity  of  choosing  one 


.  bein-,'  uii'k- 
it  pernicious 

Biackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c 


PERNOCTA'TION.      Lat.  Pernoctare,  to  stay 
or  abide  throuyh  the  night,  (per  noctem,)  to  pass 

A  staying,  abiding,  or  passing  of  the  night. 


Those  diabolical  pcrflor/oriras  which  are  this  day  practised, 
mose  scones  and  rcvilings  ni  playcs,  ihr.se  nneturnall  dances, 
quish  our  citty 


i  which  should  be  hissed 
Prgnne.   Hislrio-Muili.c, 


we  have  paid  for  the  pleasure  of 
'  ■.■■■the  effusion  of  alms,  or  ptrmictotiotutti  abodes 
i  Prayers.— Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Dying,  c.  6.  s.  2. 


We  are  not  obliged  to  pernoctation  in  prayer,  so  we  pray 
earnestly  and  assiduously. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience.b.ii.  c.2. 

PE  R  0  R  A'T  I O  N.  Fr.  Peroration ;  It.  Pero- 
rare ;  Sp.  Perorar,  peroracion  ,•  Lat.  Peroratio, 
from  perorare,  to  speak  through  a  speech,  or  to 
the  end  of  it. 

The  end  or  close  of  a  speech  or  oration ;  the 
concluding  part :  (intended  in  Oratory  to  gain 
effect  or  give  force  to  the  speech.) 

Finally  in  the  end  of  his  peroration  he  concludeth  the 
whole  sunime  of  his  miude,  in  this  effect. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  966. 
Car.  Nephew,  what  meanes  this  passionate  discourse? 

This  p,  mralion  with  such  circumstance. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  VI.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Sometimes,  the  whole  pathetic  part  comes  in  most  pro- 
perly at  the  p.'ronili.ii.  ISnnielimes  when  the  discourse 
has  been  entirely  argumentative,  it  is  fit  to  conclude  with 
summing  up  lire  ai  aliments,  placing  them  ill  one  view,  and 
leaving  the  impr.e  .ion  ni'  lie  in  full  and  strong  on  the  mind 
of  the  audience. — Blair,  Lect.  32. 

PERPE'ND,  v.  I     Lat.  Perpendere,  to  weigh 
Perpe'nsion.        (thoroughly,  carefully,   accu- 
rately, (per,  and  pendere,  to  weigh. ) 

To  weigh  accurately,  carefully,  exactly ;  to  de- 
liberate, to  consider. 

I  desyre  you  then  Tare  t.a  p,',p~de,  yt  thoughe  Socrates  be 
a  frynd,  and  Plato  a  mini,  vet  is  the  veryte  to  be  preferred 
in  fryndeshypp  to  them  both.—  Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  17. 

We  diligently  examined  and  perpended  the  effects  of  the 
same.—  Burnet.  Records,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  b.  ii.  Ho.  42. 

Furthermore,  and  finallie  to  conclude,  beside  these  argu- 
ments and  allegations  aboue  ver  iter],  1 -t  this  also  be  p-rpei  ,/. 
Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  112.  an.  975. 
All  which  perpended,  it  may  be  easily  perceived  with  what 
insecurity  of  truth  \ve  adhere  unh.  this  opinion. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Brrours,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 
Unto  reasonable  rr, pensions  it  [authority]  hath  no  place 
in   some  sciences,   small   in   others,    and    suffereth   many 
restrictions,  even  where  it  is  most  admitted. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  7. 

PERPENDI'CULAR,  adj.  "V       Fr.  Perpendi- 
Perpendi'cular,  n.  1    cidaire :  Xt.Per- 

Perpendi'cularly.  (  pendicolare;  Sp. 

Perpendiccla'rity.  J    Perpendicular   ,■ 

Lat.  Perpendicularis,  from  perpendiculum  :  a  plumb- 
line,  or  line  with  lead  affixed  and  hanging  to  the 
end  of  it. 

Thou  maiste  haue  a  plomel  hanginge  on  a  tune  hygher 
than  thy  head  on  a  perche  and  that  lyne  mote  hange  euen 
perpend. cuter  by  twixe  the  pol  and  thine  eye. 

Chaucer.  Of  the  Astralabie. 

The  Isle  of  S.  Thomas  is  perpendicular  vnder  the  equi- 
noctial.— Hachluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  48. 

For  though  the  sunne  beame 


.  bote  effect  proceed.— Id.  lb. 


it  perpendicularly 
operation  in,  there 


That  the  walls  be  most  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
ground-work,  for  the  right  angle  (thereon  depending]  is  the 
true  cause  of  all  stability,  both  in  arlilicial  and  natural 
position. — ReliquitB  Wotlonianat,  p.  20. 


i  re  the  center  of  the  world.—  Id.  lb. 
The  meeting  of  two  1 
the  difference  of  an  ai 
lines  to  each  other,  is  the  difference  of  a  right  i 

Waits.  Logicliii.  i.  c.  2. 
PERPE'SSION.     Lat.   Perpessio,   from  per- 
peli,  to  bear  or  suffer,  (perandpali.    See  Passion.) 
Sufferance. 

The  eternity  of  destruction  in  the  language  of  scripture 
signifies  a  perpetual  perpessinn  and  duration  in  misery. 

Pearson.  On  the  Creed.  Art.  12. 


PE'RPETRATE,  v.  ~\       Fr.  Perpelrer ■    Lat. 
Perpetra'tion.  J- It.  and  Sp.  Perpetrare  ,■ 

Pe'rpetrator.  J  (per    and  patrarc,     to 

consummate.)     See  Paternal. 

To  consummate,  to  accomplish  ;  to  perfect ;  to 
effect,  to  act  or  do,  (sc.  some  ill  or  evil.) 

Wliiche  were  perpetrate  and  done  by  the  vnmercifull 
pagans  and  cruel  Turkes.— Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  31. 

For  so  much  as  he  .surceased  not  to  /i.y.i.  /.-.//eenorme  and 
inordinate  Climes,  he  was  therefore  cast  into  the  Tower. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1704.  an.  1556, 


elders,  and  deacons, 
as  manquillcrs,  and  perpetrators  of 
most  wicked  facts.— Pox.  Martyrs,  p.  70.  an.  290. 

What  great  advancement  hast  thou  hereby  won, 

V.y  bran-  tie.-  instrument  to  perpetrate 

So  foul  a  deed  ?  Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iii. 

The  desperate  discontented  assassinate  would  after  the 
perpetration  have  honested  a  meere  private  revenge  (as  by 
precedent  circumstances  is  evident  enough)  with  I  know  not 
what  [niblick  respects,  and  would  fain  have  given  it  in  a 
parliamentary  cover. — Reliquiae  li'ottoniana?,  p.  182. 

My  tender  infants,  or  my  careful  sire, 

Whom  they  returning  will  to  death  require! 

Will  perpetrate  on  them  their  mast  designe, 

And  take  the  forfeit  of  their  heads  for  min 


e! 
"iryil.  JEneis, 


A  principal  in  the  first  decree 

absolute  perpetrator  of  the  crime. 

Biackstone. 


Comn 


.  c.3. 


e  not  glory  of  renome  whose  na: 
L  out  of  nomber  in  comparacion  ? 

Chaucer.    The  Te,l„,ne«t 


PERPE'TUAL.  A  Fr.  Perpeluel ,-  It.  and 
Pkrpe'tually.  I  Sp.  Perpctuo  ,•  Lat.  Per- 
Perpe'tualty.  I  peluus.  Of  uncertain  ety- 
Perpe'tuate,  v.  I  mology:  aeternum  dicitur, 
Perpetua'tion.  I  quod  non  habet  finem;  pcr- 
Perpetc'ity.  J  petuum,  quod  est  sine  inter- 
missione ;  without  intermission  or  interruption. 

Ceaseless    or    unceasing,   incessant ;    uninter- 
mitted,  uninterrupted. 

perpetual! 
itofLoue.b.Sl. 
Many  an  high  toure  she  raised,  and  built  toures  long, 
I\rpJnet!y  to  last  with  huge  walls  strong. 

The  Nine  Ladies  worthy.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 
And  yet  scriptures  for  great  elde,  so  been  defased,  that  no 
per/ietuallie  male  in  hem  been  judged. 

Chaucer.   The  Testament  of  Lone,  b.  i. 
Vpon  the  morowe  folowynge,  to  cease  y<?  rumour  of  the 
people    he  was    brought  vnto    his    iugement,   and    there 
cedcinini.d  lor  his  dymerite  vnto  perpelueil  pryson. 

Fabyan,  an.  1307. 
That  within  the  said  space  of  four  yere  shulde  be  delyuered. 
to  the  kynge  of  Englande  for  euer,  and  perpetually  to  all 
kynges  of  En-lamia  anil  t..  bis  eninyssioncrs,  all  the  landes 
and  sygnories  in  the  county  of  Languedoc.  and  to  be  as  of 
the  a.  mavne  and  herytage  of  the  crowne  of  Englande. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  195. 
Is  not  this  (thynke  yow)  a  straunge  prouynge  of  a  perpe- 
tual ie  in  vov.es,  by  a  vowe  for  otic  tyme  and  by  avowe  vpon 
codieyon  J— Bale.  English  Votaries,  fol.  59. 


tld'b 
:  voluntary  and  ( 


r,  by  the 
.  Ser.  12. 


^  A  third  attribute  of  the  king's  majesty  is  his  prrpeluifu. 
'''""  in  ills  j. n lilt,  al"  capacity,  an  «bso- 
:ing  never  dies. 


immortality.     The 


PERPLE'X,  v.    ^        Fr.   Perplex,    It.   Per- 
Pebple'x,  adj.  plisso;   Sp.  Perplrxo;  Lat. 

Pkrple'.xity.  Perplexus,  (per,  and  plexus, 

Pehpi.e'xly.  V  from  plcchre,  plicare  ;   Gr. 

Perple'xedly.        I  LUeK-eii',  to  knit,  to  inter- 
Perple'xedness.    I  twine;)   entwined    or    en- 
Perple'xiveness.  J  twisted,    and,    consequen- 
tially, entangled. 

To  entangle,  to  intricate,  to  involve,  to  puzzle ; 
to  harass  or  embarrass,  (sc.)  with  different 
thoughts  or  opinions. 


As  he  was  in  this  doubtfull  perplexitie  with  himself  Faus- 
tulus  came  sodaynlie  in  with  Romulus. 

Gotdyng.  Justine,  fol,  176. 
Faire  aialccasta,  whose  engrieved  spright 
Coiild  lintl  no  rest  in  such  perplexed  plight, 
Lightly  arose  out  of  her  wearie  bed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  I 
How  the  soul  directs  the  spirit  far  the  motion  of  the  body 
according  to  the  several  animal  exigents;  is  as  perplex  in 
'  the  theory,  as  either  of  the  former. 

GlamiU.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  3, 


PER 


PER 


The  very  word,  generation,  hath  begot  multiplicity  of 
Benses:  without  all  perplexeduesse  of  search,  we  will  single 
out  the  properly-intended  fur  this  place. 

Bp.  Hull.  Ser.  to  the  Lords  on  Ashwednesday. 

If  vigour  of  fancy  will  argue  a  thing  true,  then  all  the 
dreams  of  madmen  must  goe  for  oracles,  and  if  the  per- 
plextveness  of  imagination  may  hinder  assent,  we  must  not 
believe  mathematical!  demonstration. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

Till,  by  their  own  perplexities  involv'd, 
They  ravel  more,  still  less  resolv'd, 
But  never  find  self-satisfying  solution. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonisies. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  passed  in  three  years  against  the 
Danes,  returningout  of  France,  set  down  so  pcrplexty  by  the 
Saxon  annalist. — Id.  History  of  England,  b.  v. 

He  handles  the  questions  very  perplexedly  which  yet  is 
very  easily  resolved  upon  the  grounds  already  laid. 

Bp.  Bull.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  1085. 

This  question  (after  an  intimation  of  the  uncertainty  and 
perplexedness  of  all  human  events  ;  hut  withal,  of  the  exact- 
ness of  the  providence  of  God,  who  hath  made  every  thing 
beautifnl  in  its  season!  lie  thus  resolves  in  tin.'  words  of  the 


Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

The  Indians,  Persians,  Goths,  and  Egyptians  philosophise, 

and  firmly  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  future 

recompenses,  which  before  the  greatest   philosophers  had 

denied,  or  douhted  of,  or  perplexed  with  their  disput 

Paley.  IF/ 


And  in  the  meane  s 
wind,  and  so  troubled 
comyng  fast  ouer  into l 


i  there  sodainly  a 
>at,  the  disciples  u 


i  Jautm  .)  Evidences,  vol. 


PE'RQUISITE.  )      Fr.  Perquisition,  perquisi- 

Perquisition,  fleur;  Lat.  Perquirere,  per- 
quisitum,  to  search  thoroughly,  carefully,  'per  and 
qucerere,  (qua  res,)  to  seek  or  search.) 

Perquisition, — a  careful  or  diligent  search  or 
examination. 

Perquisite, — sought  for  diligently,  and,  conse- 
quentially, attained  or  obtained,  won  or  gained ; 
and  thus  applied  to— 

Gains,  profits,  or  emoluments  ;  (in  lieu  of,  or  in 
addition  to,  regular  wages   or   salary,   or   other 


It  is  now  propounded  that  these  casual  offices  shall  be 
absolutely  hereditary,  provided  that  every  officer  pay  a  yearly 
revenue  to  the  king  aeroriliug  to  tile  valuation  of  and  per- 


ofiice. — Howell, 
Why,  therefore,  i 


be  supposed  to  ferment  the 
eartn.  ana  to  constitute  tnat  fine  penetrating  principle 
■which  introduces  and  assimilates  to  food  of  plants,  and  is 
bo  fugitive  as  to  escape  all  the  nitrations  and  perquisitions 
Of  the  most  nice  observers  ? — Beikeley.  Siris,  s.  127. 

PE'RRIE.       Fr.  Pierrerie,  from  pierre;    Lat. 
Petra,  a  stone.      Applied  to — 
Jewels  or  precious  stones. 
In  hatiit  made  with  chastitee  and  shame 
Ye  women  shul  appareile  you  (quad  he) 
And  nat  in  Iras-e.i  here  and  gay  perrie ; 
As  perles,  ne  with  gold,  ne  clothes  riche. 

Chaucer.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prol.  v.  5920. 
As-  he,  which  lorde  is  of  the  thynges, 
The  ouches,  .and  the  riche  rynges, 
The  cloth  of  golde,  and  the  perrie 


He  taketh. 


C'ei/vr.   Con 


PE'RRIER.  Fr.  Perrier;  Low  Lat.  Petraria. 
The  Greeks  had  their  \iQo0u\ot.  Engines  to  cast 
stones,  (petrce. ) 

First  there  were  sixe  great  gunnes,  cannons,  perricrs  of 
brasse,  that  shot  a  stone  of  three  foot  and  a  halfe. 

Hackluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  79. 


canon  pe/ier  vmler  water,  ami  na.lv  lo  sink'-,  desired  Mir 
R.  C.  to  fall  off.  thai  In-  might  also  clccro  himselfe,  and  saue 
his  ship  from  sinking.— Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  197. 

PE'RRY,  or)       Perhaps    from    pirouetter,   to 
Pi'rry.  j  whirl ;  and  applied  to — 

A  whirlwind,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind. 

The  said  master  bailing  some  occasion  to  goe  to  Farmne, 
tooke  with  him  the  pilot  and  (la-  purser,  and  returning 
againe,  by  meanes  of  a, aer,„  of  winde  the  h.-at,  wherein  they 
were,  was  drowned.— Hackluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 

And  when  the  first  of  the  pirn  and  blast  is  past,  we  shall 
haue  the  winde  sodainely  a  new  blow  cold  again. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  83, 

"What  shoulde  I  rehcrse  the  great  tepestes,  and  sharpe 
Wastes,  the  sadain  ni- "-.,,  tin.-  viun.  saral-le  windes,  the  con- 
tinual! raynes,  which  fell  and  chauneed  this  vera  in  England. 
Hall.  'lien.  VI.  an.  16, 


e  a  pierie  of 

of  the  waues 

in  ieopardie. 

Vdal.  Luke,  c.  8. 

They  were  driuen  back  by  storm  of  wind  and  pyrries  of 

the  sea,  towards  the  coast  of  Attica  and  the  city  of  Athen3. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  275. 

PE'RRY.      See  Pear. 

PERSE.  Sky  colour;  q.d.  Persian  colour,  or 
/)eac/(-coloured. 

In  sanguin  and  in  perse  he  clad  was  alle 
Lined  in  taffata,  and  with  sendalle. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  441. 

PERSECUTE,  v.  \       Fr.  Persecuter ;  U.Per- 

Perseci/tion.  \seguire;     Sp.   Perseguir  ; 

Pe'rsecitor.  J  Lat.  Persequi :   to  follow 

through,  to  pursue,  (per  and  sequi,  to  follow.) 

To  follow;  to  follow  diligently;  to  follow,  (sc) 
with  pains  and  penalties ;  to  follow  or  pursue  (with 
enmity) ;  to  persist  in  following  or  pursuing  ;  to 
tease,  harass,  distress,  or  punish  by  so  doing. 

Alle  men  that  wolerj  lyue  mekeli  in  Crist,  as  the  apostle 
seith,  suffren  persecutioun. — Wiclif.  Apocalips,  Prol. 

Accordyng  to  their  bounden  dutyes  thei  would  honor, 
serue,  and  loue  young  kyng  Henry  their  soueraigne  lorde, 
and  would  diligently  persecute  &  set  on  his  enemies. 

Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  1. 

And  some  for  dignities  and  lucre  shall  renye  the  verite 

and  fall  bak  from  the  faith  and  become  crewell  persecutors. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  11. 

He  tooke  no  more  studie  or  diligence  for  any  one  earthly 
thing  then  he  did  to  persecute  king  Henrie,  and  to  spoyle 
him  of  his  kingdome.— Grafton.  Edw.  IV.  an.  10. 

And  He  with  presented  nakednesse  outface 

The  wiudes  and  persecutions  of  the  skies. 

Shakespeare.  K.  Lear,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

But  wherefore  dost  thou  come  ?     Is't  for  my  life  ? 

Rich.  Think'st  thou  I  am  an  executioner! 

Hen.  A  persecutor  1  am  sure  thou  art. 

Id.  3  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  v.  sc.  6. 

High  on  the  bank  the  deep-mouth'd  hound  appears; 

Still  opening,  following  still,  where'er  he  steers, 

The  persecuted  creature  to  and  fro, 

Turns  here  and  there,  to  'scape  his  Umbrian  foe. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  sEncis,  b.  xii. 

The  gospel  frequently  declares  that  the  true  disciples  of 
Christ  must  sutler  />< >.,,  en/ ion  .-  but  that  the  church  of  Christ 
should  persecute  others,  and  force  others  by  fire  and  sword, 
to  embrace  her  faith  and  doctrine,  I  could  never  yet  find  in 
any  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

Locke.  A  Letter  concerning  Toleration. 

Persecution  produces  no  sincere  conviction,  nor  any  real 
change  of  opinion  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  vitiates  the  public 
morals  hy  driving  men  to  prevarication,  and  commonly  ends 
in  a  general  though  scciet  infidelity,  hy  imposing,  under  the 
name  of  revealed  religion,  systems  of  doctrine,  which  men 
cannot  believe  and  dare  not  examine:  finally 
the  character,  and  wounds  the  reputation  ol 
itself,  hy  making  it  the  amhor  of  oppression,  cruelty,  and 
bloodshed.— Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

PERSEVE'RE,  v.  \         Fr.    Perstvirer ,■      It. 
Perseve'rant.  I  Perseverare;    Sp.  Perse- 

Perseve'rance.  V  verar  ;  Lat.  Perseverare : 

Perseve'rantly.       I  hoc  est,  severe  in  sententia 
Perseve'ringly.       J  permanere :  to  remain  or 

continue  severe!//,  ripiilly.  in  an  opinion. 

To  stand  or  stay,  to  continue  or  persist,  rigidly, 

firmly,  steadily,  or  stedfastly. 
Be  lustie,  free,  persever  in  thy  servise, 
And  all  is  well.  Chaucer.  Troil  $  Crel.  b.  i. 

Therto  she  had  the  most  grace, 


T,.  1 


The  < 


attempre  gouernaun 


-Id.  Drcamc. 


(Y.-ilie  ihe  white 
sy  in  good  werking 
lole  in  good  persevering, 
er  in  ehantee  bright. 
Id.   The  Second  Nonnes  Tale, 
}■<•  letter  were,  that  he  was  CO 


1,585. 


>me  foorth 

w'  his  legions,  and  would  be  shorilve  wyth  hvm:  exhorting 
him  lo  perseuer  tu  hys  accustomed  valiantness. 

Goldingc.  Ctesar,  fol.  13S. 
He  there  proued  suche  persones  as  before  tyme  his  fader 

&  he  had  lakeu  pledges  at",  and  lamle  itieini  nat  pe/seueraul 
in  theyr  premysses.— Faliyan,  vol.  i.  c.  200. 

It  is  decreed,  that  not  so  muche  as  by  the  ciuile  lawes  a 

man  is  lion  mien  top- r  leu  r  me  vnlmnest  or  villa  w  fill  promises, 
least  it  might  he  thongnt  that  these  lawes  doo  rather  com- 
mend pemuciauncr  -n  i  rime-,  the  repentaunce. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  60. 
1144 


And  tobeleeue  in  God  stablie.  and  to  trust  in  his  mercle 
steadfastlie  &  to  come  to  perfect  charity  continue  therein 
perseuerantlie. — Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  497. 

Yet  the  bold  Britoness  was  nought  ydred 

Though  much  emmov'd,  but  steafast  still  persevered. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Q/teene,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 
•  If  that  be  entire,  hearty,  universal,  constant,  perscverant, 
and  truly  conscientious  ;  we  have  w  hereof  to  rejoice. 

Bp.  Halt.  Ser.  Rom.  viii.  14. 
He  might  have  learnt 

Less  overweening,  since  he  lail'd  in  Job, 

"Whose  constant  perseverance  overcame 

What  e're  his  cruel  malice  could  invent. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 

God  has  promised  and  engaged  to  mankind,  that  whoso- 
ever shall  faithfully  ami  constantly  persevere  in  the  duties  of 
a  pious  christian  life,  shall  obtain  an  eternal  crown  of  glory, 
and  an  inheritance  that  fadelh  not  away. 

Soulh,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  12. 

As  for  Christ's  earning  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  it 
was  not  to  save  the  elect,  but  under  conditions  of  repen- 
tance and  perscverant  faith  ;  and  no  decree  of  reprobation 
excludeth  any  man  from  salvation  provided  he  always  re- 
pent and  believe.—  Whitby.  Five  Points,  c.  2.  s.  2.  Diss.  4. 

For  this  organical  hypothesis  seems  directly  contrary  to 
the  whole  tenour  of  the  gospel,  promising  eternal  and  ever- 
lasting life  to  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  perseveritigty 
obey  him.— Cudworth.  Inlellcclual  System,  p.  568. 

Would  those,  who,  by  opinion  plac'd  on  high, 

Stand  fair  and  perfect  in  the  Country's  eye, 

Maintain  that  honour,  let  me  in  their  ear 

Hint  this  essential  doctrine— persevere. 

Churchill.  The  Candidate. 

PERSI'ST,  v.  ~\       Vr.Persister;  It. Pcrsistere; 

Persi'stence.     I   Sp.  Persister  ;   Lat.  Persistere, 

Persistency.    >(per,    and  sistere,   quod  nihil 

Persi'sting,  n.  I  aliudest,  quam  stare  facere,  to 

Persi'stive.  J  make  or  cause  to  stand,)  to 
make  or  cause  to  stand  firmly. 

To  stand  or  stay  firmly ;  to  remain,  abide,  or 
continue,  fixed,  or  settled,  firm  or  stedfast;  to 
persevere. 

1  on  the  other  side 

Us'd  no  ambition  to  command  my  deeds, 

The  deeds  themselves,  though  mute,  spoke  loud  the  doer; 

But  they  persisted  deaf,  and  would  not  seem 

To  count  them  things  worth  notice. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonisies, 
But  for  thee 

I  had  persisted  happy.  Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

Prin.  Thou  think'st  me  as  farre  in  the  diuel's  booke,  ai 
thou,  and  Falstafie,  for  ohriuracy,  and  persistencie. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  IF.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Which  are  indeed  nought  else 

But  the  protracting  ta  ials  ,.f  great  Joue, 

To  find  persistiue  constancie  in  men  * 

Id.  Troyl.  §■  Cres.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

The  love  of  God  better  can  consist  with  the  indeliberate 
commissions  of  many  sins,  than  with  an  allowed  persistence 
in  any  one. — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

iv.  Another  usual  concomitant  of  infidelity,  is  its  obsti- 
nacy, and  pertinacious  persisting  in  errer.  This  likewise 
was  the  temper  of  the  Jews,  not  to  be  convinced  by  any  evi- 
dence that  could  he  offered  to  them.  When  our  Saviour  had 
several  times  put  them  to  silence,  so  that  they  were  not  able 

conceit,  and  stiffly  In  id  Ihe  eomliisn.n.  though  they  were 
not  able  to  make  good  the  premises.    Matt.  xxii. 

Tillotson,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  191. 

PERSO'LVE,  v.  Lat.  Per-solvere,  to  pay 
thoroughly,  wholly,  completely. 

Yea,  if  all  thynges  must  be  persoltied,  that  hath  bene 

promysed  in   papisme,   then   must  king   Johas  most  iniu- 

riouse  &  hurtful  vowe,  be  also  fulfilled  in  al  lus  snecessours. 

Bale.  Apologia,  fal.  S3. 

Or  els  1.  m.  crounes  [were]  yerely  to  be  persolued  &  paied 

within  the  toure  of  London,  by  the  space  of  ix.  yeres. 

Hall.  Hen.  IV.  an.  14. 
Fr.  Pcrsonne  ,•  Lat.  It. 
and  Sp.  Persona.  The 
etymology  is  unsettled ; 
the  Latin  word  seems  to 
have  been  primarily  ap. 
plied  to  the  mask  worn  by 
actors,  within  which  it  is 
said  the  vocal  powers  were 
concentrated,  and  through 
the  mouth-piece  of  which 
the  voice  sent  forth  its 
,  sounds,  (pcrsonnit.)  Hence, 
it  is  said,  the  name  was  first  so  given  tc  Ihe  mask; 
to  the  wearer  of  it,  the  player,  or  actor;  to  the 
character  acted  ;  to  any  assumed  character  or 
station  ;  to  any  character  or  station  ;  to  any  one 


PE'RSON. 

Pe'rsonable. 
Pe'rsonage. 
Pe'rsonal. 
Persona'lity. 

Pe'rsonate,  v. 
Persona'tion. 
Pe'rsonating, 
Pe'rsonator. 
Perso'mfv,  v. 
Personification. 


PER 

having  or  holding  any  character  or  station.  Mar- 
tinius  gives  from  an  ancient  vocabulary,  per  se 
una.  Vossius  records  other  conjectures.  Person, 
in  English,  seems  applied  to  express, — 

The  individuality  of  a  human  being;  individual, 
animate  existence;  individual  character  or  station  ; 
bodily  or  corporeal  form  or  substance.  See  the 
quotation  from  Locke. 

To  personify, — (see  Impersonate), — to  ascribe 
to,  to  describe  as  having,  to  invest  with,  to  as- 
sume, to  wear,  the  qualities  or  attributes  of  an 
animate  being — with  the  bodily  or  corporal  sub- 
stance of  a  living  creature. 

To  personate  was  the  old  verb. 

While  also  ghe  helpen  in  preier  for  us,  that  of  the  psr- 
soones  of  mauve  laeis  of  tint  ghyuyng  that  is  in  us,  thank- 
ytigis  be  doon  for  us  bi  manye  men  to  God. 

Wiclif.  2  Cor.  c.  I. 

A  faire  person  he  was  and  fortunate 

And  kept  alway  so  wel  real  estat 

That  tber  n'as  no  wher  swiche  another  man. 

Chaucer.  The  Squicres  Tale,  v.  10,339. 

Now  is  steward  for  his  achates,  now  is  courtiour  for  his 
debates,  now  is  eschetoure  for  his  wronges,  now  is  losele  for 
his  songes,  persT,/-'r  ;md  yirouetidre  i jirehendary]  alone,  with 
whiche  many  thriftye  shulde  increase. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b,  ii. 

That  every  worldly  prince  is  holde 

Within  hvm  selfe  to  beholde 

To  see  the  state  of  his  persone, 

And  thynke,  howe  there  be  ioyes  none 

Upon  this  erthe  made  to  laste.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

5  and  goodlye  personages  al 
mpt  vs  but  dwarfs. 
Goldinge.   Cessar,  fol.  62. 

With  great  dyfFyculte  he  pacyfyed  them  agayn  for  that 
tyme  and  brought  them  to  persnnall  comunycacion,  and 
lastly  to  amvab!  ■  .aid  IremV.v  departynge. 

Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1407. 

And  this  is  the  commaundement  of  the  kynge  and  his 
counsayle.  that  ye  come  personalty  to  Parys,  or  whereas  it 
shall  please  the  kyng  to  assygne  you,  there  to  make  your 
excuse.— Burners.  Fmissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  9. 

She  was  indeed,  and  lovely  to  attract 
Thy  love,  not  thy  subjection,  and  her  gifts 
Were  such  as  under  government  well  seem'd, 
Unseemly  to  bear  rule,  which  was  thy  part 
And  person,  hadst  thou  known  thyself  aright. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  X. 


Id.  Sam 
in  her  feigning  fancie  did  pourtray 
uch  as  fittest  -she  for  love  could  rind, 
warlike,  personable,  courteous  and  ki 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queen 
But  in  the  porch  there  sate 


|  reflection,  and  ca 
ing  thing  in  different  times  ; 
by  that  consciousness  which 


PER 

;r  itself  a 


Itself,  the  same  think- 
places;   which  it  does  only 

inseparable   from  thinking, 
sems  to  me  essential  to  it  :   it  being  inipns:abl"  for 
perceive  without  perceiving  that  he  does  perceive. 
Locke.  Hum.   Undent,  b.  ii.  c.  27. 


A  plurality  of  persons  or  per. 
vine  nature,  is  a  great  mystery, 
by  all  who  really  are  and  profes 


the 


i  of  it  that  such  c 


such  a  man  holds  it.— Sharp'  vol. 

[How  shall  these  poor  short  faculties  measure]  that  un- 
utterable ineoaiprelieiisible  mystery  of  two  natures,  united 
into  one  person,  and  again  of  on*-  are!  the  same  nature  dif- 
fused into  a  triple  personality  .'—Id.  vol.iii.  Ser.  1. 

The  niggardliness  and  incompetency  of  this  reward  shewed 
that  he  was  a  personated  act  of  greatness,  and  that  private 
Cromwell  did  govern  Prince  Oliver. 


When  they  were  summoned  and  invoked  to  anpe-r,  they 
would  be  promptly  forthcoming,  not  in  their  own  shapes,  to 
the  annoyance  and  offence  of  the  contracting  parties,  but 
sprucely  and  handsomely,  like  personable 


Observer,  No. 


And  personafed  Valour's  style 
So  long  spectators  to  beguile, 

That  parsing  strange',  and  v 


;  believ'd  it  too.— Chun-hill.   (,';<.;', 


As  the  belief  of  our  present  existei 
panies  every  act  of  consciousness,  so 
the  sensations  and  thoughts  of  which 
with  those  of  which  we  recollect  to 
formerly,  we  are  impressed  with  an  in 
our  personal  identity. — Stewart,    Phu 


That  travellers  to  1 
heyng  cited  p-rsanah 


a  natural!, 
'  Id.  lb.  b. 


imply  consciousness  of  thoug' 

Palcy.   Natural  Theology,  c. 
There  is  yet  another  topic,  which  he  has  been   no  1 

studious  to  avoid,  whieh  is  personality ;  and  though  he  p 
fesses  to  give  occasional  delineations  <>f]i  ving  manners  ;. 
not  to  make  men  in  his  closet  (as  some  essayists  h; 
done)  he  does  not  mean  to  point  at  individuals. 

Observer,  No. 
Our  courts  now  regard  a  man's  personalty  in  alight  nea 
t  quite  equal  to  his  realty:  and  have  adopted  a  m 
"  s  of  considering  the  c 


Poetry  delights  in  pcrsnnific 
Aristotle  says  of  the  Iliad,  has 
fore  personify  according  to  our  ideas 


Mickle.  Camoens.  Luciad.b.iv.  Note, 

PERSPECTIVE,  adj. 
Perspective,  n. 
Perspe'ctively. 


Pe'rspicil. 
Perspi'cuous. 
Perspicuously. 
Pehspicu'ity. 


:his  rude  behaviour, 


Which  in  the  scene  presented,  would  appe; 
Ridiculous  and  impossible? 

Mas-singer.    The  Grettt  Duke  of  Florence 

The  reeitall,  acting,  and  persona  tinq  of  the 


;h  should  i 

Prynne.  Hiatri 

Wherefore,  this  beeing  one 

&  personation,  that  euer  was  i 

serueth  to  bee  discouered,  and 


nd  perish  in  obliuion. 
utfx.  pt.  I  Act  iii.  sc 

lie  strangest  example; 


Th:« 


e  pt-rs"ifiirrs  of  these  z 
rightly   becomes   thei 

and    beany  invention-, 


Fr.  Pcrsji.-rl/rc, 
prrsj'icncitr,  pcrspi- 
cuite ;  U.Perspettivo, 
pcrspicacc,  pi'rspicuo  ; 
Sp.  Perspectiva,  per- 
spicaz,  perspicuo  ; 
Lat  Perspicax,  per- 
spicut/s,  from  per-spi- 
cere,  to  look,  to  see, 
through,    {per,    and 


Perspective,  n.  and  perspicil, — an  instrument,  a 
glass,  to  look  or  see  through. 

Perspicuous,  —  through  which  the  eye  may 
see;  clear,  transparent ;  (met.)  clear,  easily  seen 
I  through,  perceived,  or  understood. 

Perspicacious,  —  seeing  through,  seeing  easily 
|  or  quickly  through;  quick  or  sharp  -  sighted ; 
quick,  keen. 

Most  things  they  saw  with  vs,  as  mathematical  instru- 
ments,   sea  compasses,    the   vertue   of  the  load   stone   in 
drawing   yron,    a  perspective   glasse    whereby    was    shewed 
many  strange  sights,  kc.—Uackluyl,  Voy.  vol.iii.  p.  277. 
i       From  hence  without  a  perspective,  we  see 
Bever  and  Lincolnc,  where  we  fain  would  bee. 

Corbet.  Her  Sorcale. 
I  He  applies  a  long  perspective  trunk,  with  a  convex,  glass 
fitted  to  the  said  hole.— Heliquia  Wottoniance,  p.  300. 


T:c:;eh  King.  Yes,  my 


i  them  perspccfii/ely. 
Hen.  V.  Act  v.  sc.  2 


nishilie  inward  parts.—  B.  Jonson.  Masques.  Nymc:,u-i. 

[Expressing  besides]  a  most  real  affection  in  the  persona- 
lis, to  those,  for  whose  sake  they  would  susraine  these 
persons.— Id.  Masque  at  Lord  Hudui,t<jt<»:'s  Marriage. 

This  being  premis'd  to  find  wherein  personal  identity 
consists,  we  most  eon, ider  whal  j>er,on  siands  for;  which, 
X  think,  is  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reason  and 


Your  prrsuiai'iuitFwW.  and  solid  jud-ment.  together  with 
your  acquired  learning,  render  [you]  every  way  a  most  ac- 
complished and  desirable  patron. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  Ded. 
And  round  about  and  under  the  throne,  as  supporters  of 
the  frame  thereof,  were  angels  of  several  ranks  and  employ- 
ments ;  all  of  them,   to  signify  Iheir  great  knowledge  and 
perspicacity,  were  full  of  eves  before  and  behind. 

Bp.  Hall.  Hard  Texts.  Rev.  iv.  6. 
1*45 


o  opacity. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  1 

iEschilus,  whose  bald- pate  was  mist 


3n  for  a  rock,  was 
fall  upon  it.     Cer- 

tainlv  it  was  a  very  gre.it  mistake  in  the  perspicacy  of  that 
animal.— Id.  lb.  b.  vii.  c.  18. 
Bring  all  your  helpes,  and  perspicilts, 
To  see  me  al  best  aduantage,  and  augment  ' 
My  forme  as  I  come  forth. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Staple  of  N ewes,  Acti.  sc.  1. 
Sir,  'tis  a  pi'r:\ph-i',  the  be>t  under  heaven. 
With  this  I'll  read  a  leaf  of  that  small  Iliad 
That  in  a  walnut-shell  was  desked.  as  plainly 

:  Paul's  from  Highgate. 
""      tzar,  Acti.  6C.  3. 


Twelve  long  miles  una 


Tomhis. 
ngel  swiftly  flies 


Bosioorth  Field. 
As  an  unlettered  man,  at  the  desired  sight 
Of  some  rare  beauty  mov'd  with  infinite  delight, 
Not  out  of  his  own  spirit,  but  that  power  divine, 
Which  through  a  sparkling  eve  perspicuously  doth  shine, 
I'eels  his  hard  temper  )  udd.—  Druytvri.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13. 

I  shall  with  as  much  impartiality  and  perspicuity,  as  I 
may.  like  a  faithfull  advocate  to  my  country,  and  cordiall, 
indifferent  well-v.  isher  both  to  king  and  parliament,  truely 
state  and  debate  this  controversie. 

Prynne.   Trencher;/  $  Disloyalty,  pt.  ii.  p.  1. 

It  being  as  impossible  to  keep  the  judging  faculty  steady 
iu  such  a  case  as  it  would  be  to  view  a  thing  distinctly  and 
perfectly  through  a  perspective  glass  held  by  a  shaking 
paralytic  hand.— South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

But  all  came  forward  in  one  common  view. 

Dryden.  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

And  it  [Conscience]  is  altogether  as  nice,  delicate  and 
tender  in  feeling,  as  it  can  be  perspicacious,  and  quick  in 
seeing.— South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  12. 

R.  Symonds  says,  "  Pierce  in  Bishopgate  street  told  me 

that  Hrausliaw  is  the  only  man   that  doth  understand  per- 
spective  of  all  the  painters  in  London." 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii. 

Yet  deem  not,  youths,  that  perspective  can  give 

Those  charms  complete  by  which  your  works  shall  live  : 

What  though  her  rules  may  to  your  hand  impart 

A  quick  mechanic  substitute  for  art; 

Yet  formalj  geometric  shapes  she  draws. 

Mason.  The  Art  of  Painting 
Aristotle,  more  cautious,  and  aiming  at  greater  pcrspi- 
citil//,  contented  him  -elf  with  sayiiig  that  all  individual.-,  art 
composed  of  matter  and  form  ;  and  that  it  is  in  consequenee 
of  possessing  a  common  form,  that  different  individual? 
belong  to  the  same  genus. 

Stewart.  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  c.  4.  s.  2. 

PERSPI'RE.v.  "\        Lat.   and  It.  Perspirare  ; 

Perspi'rable.  i  to  breathe  through,  (per,  and 
Perspi'ratory.  t  spirare,  A.  S.  Spir-ian,)  to 
Perspira'tion.    J  pass    or    emit    the    breath 

through. 

To  pass  or  emit,  (the  sweat  or  vaporous  moisture 

of  the  body  through  the  pores  of  the  skin:)  to 

exude,  to  emit,  or  expel  (moisture). 


he  is  refected. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b,  iv.  c.  7. 
Where  (Ida)  euery  tree 
Beares  vp  in  aire,  such  perspirahle  heights. 
Anil  in  whicii.  caurs,  and  sinuous  receipts 
Creepe,  in  such  great  abundance 

Chapman.  Homer.  The  Pine. 
The   Amnios   is  a  general  investment,   containing   the 
sudorous  or  thin  iL:":i:y  /'<  r.,,wi.'A^'  throue,h  the  skin. 


There  arelikewif 


Clicijne.  On  Health  Sj  Long  Life,  s.  0. 
This  it  can  do  only  by  relaxing  the  fibres  of  the  skin  and 
persj-i/iilur//  glands. — Id.  lb.  s.  13. 

The  vapor  rises  hot  from  the  earth,  and  when  confined  to 
a  room,  very  s 

PERSTRI'NGE,  v.  Lat.  Perstringere,  to  be 
or  bind  thoroughly,  closely,  (per,  and  stringere,  of 
unsettled  etymology;)  to  strain,  to  press  close,  to 


PER 

and  hence,  to  speak  or  write  com- 
prcssedlj-,  concisely,  briefly.  (Sec  Constrict.) 
And  thus  to  persiringe, — 

To   mention    briefly   or   cursorily;     to   touch 
slightly  ;   to  touch  upon. 


PER 


since,  was  very  perti- 
and  perstringed,  by  the 
learned  author  of  the  B.  ,  now  a  reve- 

rend bishop.— -Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  144. 

But  those  men  that  from  this  text  of  scripture  would  per- 
string?  philosophy,  and  an  honest  and  generous  enquiry  into 
the  true  knowledge  of  God  in  nature,  I  suspect. 

More.  The  Moral  Cabbala,  Def.  c.  3. 

PERSUADE,  v.  \       Cotgrave  and  Minshew 

Pehsl'a'de,  h.  use    perswadeable ;      Cot- 

Persua'der.  grave,  also, — persu-adeahh/. 

Persua'dedness.         Fr.  Persuader;     It.   Per- 
Persua'sisle.  suadere ;      Sp.  Persuadirs 

Persuasibi'uty.         Lat.  Persnadere,  (per,  and 
Persi-a'sirly.  >  swarfere,pcr haps  from 

Persl'a'siox.  sweet, 

Persua'sive,  adj.        agreeable,  that  which  was 
Persuasive,  n.  not  so.      See  Dissuade. 

Persuasively.  To  represent,  as  agree- 

Persua'siveness.        able,     fitting,      advisable, 
Persua'sory.  J  advantageous;    to   advise, 

press,  urge,  or  solicit ;  to  induce,  to  prevail  upon. 
Neyther  is  St.  Paule  a  condempner  of  marryage,  nor  yet  a 
persuader  of  vowes  makyngc,  but  cal'eth  them  in  that  kynde 
a  plaine  doctrine  of  deuyls.— Bate.  Jpologie,  fol.  87. 


It  makes  i 


r  own  interest  in  that  c 


stuhbonin 


<:,!■■■  .;.-./     ■       i.  : .  ■•■■  'rl-,,1  -.  '  lht:u-  ',  c.  ;;. 

There  the  philosopher  Anaxarchus  through  his  persfDasion 
compelled  hym  to  di&pise  the  foresayinges  of  the  wise  men 
as  false  and  vncenain. —Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  04. 

This  man  did 
did,  but  afwto- 
&  perswasiblic,  as  ever  I  heard  a'nie. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  Q.  Mary,  an.  1555. 
He  [Sir  H.  Sidneie]  was  godly  disposed,  Sr  a  zelous  pro- 
moter of  the  true  religion,  a  notable  orator,  iv-  out  of  whose 
mouth  flowed  such  eloquent  speeches,  such  pithie  sentences, 
such  persuasoric  reasons,  as  it  was  verie  strange  that  he  by  a 
natural!  course  should  performe  that  which  mauie  by  learn- 
ing could  not  reach  nor  atteine  vnto. 

S/aiii/airst.  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  an.  15TS. 
Much  like  the  mole  in  ££sop*s  fable,  that,  being  blind  her- 
self, would  in  no  wise  be  penwaded,  that  any  beast  could 
gee. — Spenser.  Epistle  to  Maister  Harvey. 
Indeed,  Luciner.  were  her  husband  from  her, 
She  happily  might  be  won  by  thy  persuades. 

Soliman  §■  Perseda,  (1590.) 

Who,  soon  moov'd 

By  such  perrt>tnd:<-<  as  .if  held  upright, 
And  for  their  zeal  and  charity  belov'd, 

""      e  cause  be  right. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 


ss  of  the  horse  and  mule,  which  the  Psalmist  re- 
proaches.— Gvvernment  of  the  Tongue. 

It  is  sufficient  that  the  gospel  suggests  and  offers  nunm*? 
\o7«c,  such  rational  arguments  and  motives  as  are  proper 
to  bei'ct  ln-lief  in  moral  agents,  but  the  to  TTttOcottai,  per- 
suastbilitif.  or  the  act  of  being  persuaded,  is  a  work  of  men's 
ovrn.—Huliywelt.  Saving  of  Souls,  (1677,)  p.  39. 
Send  Ajax  there,  with  his  p-'rsuasioe  sense 
To  mollify  the  man,  and  draw  him  thence. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xiii. 
[To  do  good]  is  that  which  he  hath,  with  the  most  earnest 
ard  affectionate  persuasives,  with  the  strongest  arguments, 
with  the  greatest  promises,   and  with  the  most   dreadful 
.  enfore'd  upon  us.— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 
The  clergy  of  her  persuasion,  holy  in  their  doctrines  and 
unblemished  in  their  lives  and  conversation,  are  also  mode- 
rate in  their  ambition,  and  entertain  just  notions  of  the  ties 
render  sweet  or     oi  society  and  rights  of  civil  government. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

PERT,  adj.  \       Skinner  derives  from  the  Fr. 

Pe'rti.y.         >  Appcrt,  (quasi  adperitus,  ad,  and 

Pe'rtness.  J  peritus,  skilful,  active;  see  Pe- 
rite,)  active,  prompt,  dexterous. 

Active,  nimble,  lively,  quick;  quick  to  excess, 
saucy.     See  Malapert. 

And  she  was  proud  and  perl  as  any  pie. 

Chaucer,  the  lieves  Tale,  v.  39 48. 

Nothing  shall  bee  outragious,  neither  in  passions  of  mind, 
nor  words,  nor  deeds,  nor  presumptions,  nor  nice,  nor 
Wanton,  piert  nor  boasting,  nor  ambitious 

Vitrei,  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

Let  the  mother  neuer  laugh  at  any  word  or  deede  of  the 


childe,  doone  lew 
pierlty,  nor  kisse 
Tins  peart nes  Fh 


hide  nor  pride  of  stomake 


Aiul  i 


ightn 
Phaer.   Vhgill.  JEuvidos 

so  basely  born 
favour  grow  so  pert 


i  the  t 


Part  or  party  confederate,  abetter, 
Helper,  sft-miLlcr,  ner^itruh-r.  forwarder, 
Principal,  or  maintainer  of  this  late  theft. 

Barry.  Merry  Tricks,  Act  1 
Yet  he  with  strong  persuasions  her  asswaged, 
And  wonne  her  will  to  Buffer  him  depart. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  i 


A  man  that  all  Phaeacians  past  in  yeares 
Aud  in  persuasive  eloquence,  all  the  peers. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vii. 

The  serpent  wise, 

Or  not  restrain'd  as  wee,  or  not  obeying, 
Hath  eat. mi  of  the  fruit,  and  is  become, 


Psrswasire't,  hath  S'j  jn-  ".  j  i  i\l  .  that  I 

Have  also  tasted.  Milton.  Paradise  Lo±t,  b.  ix. 

An  opinion  of  the  fesibleness  or  successfulness  of  the  work 
being  as  necessary  to  found  a  purpose  of  undertaking  it,  as 
either  the  authority  of  commands,  or  the  persuasiveness  of 
promises,  or  pungency  of  menaces  or  prospect  of  mischiefs 
upon  neglect,  can  be  imagined  to  be. 

Hammond.    Wails,  vol.  i.  p.  473. 

But  neitner  is  this  perswasory. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

He  that  persuades  a  man  to  rob  a  house,  is  guilty  of  the 
sin  he  psrsuvdet  I'.ini  to.  kit  not  in  !>■<■  sLune  ma  iner  that  lit- 
is whocnni.nitt-.-d  the  rol.herv  ;  ft-r  it  was  in  his  power,  after 
all  other  persuasions,  to  ha.  ■  forborn  the  fact,  and  lu  have 
maintained  his  innocence.—  South,  vol.  viii.  Ser. 4. 

[.Which  results  chiefly  from]  a  persnadedness,  that  nothing 
can  be  a  greater  happiness,  than  her  favour,  or  deserve  the 
name  of  happiness  without  it.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i  p  249 


Marlow.    Edw.  II. 
For  vonder  wals  that  per  It  v  front  your  towne, 
Yond  towers  whose  wanton  tops  do  busse  the  clouds, 
Must  kisse  their  owne  feet. 

Shakespeare.  Troy  I.  $  Cress.  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 
Three  College  Sophs,  and  three  pert  Templers  came, 
The  same  their  talents,  and  their  tastes  the  same. 

Pope.  Dunciad,  b.  ii. 


Remembering  she  herself 


-Id.  lb. 


Soon  see  your  wish  fulffll'd  in  either  child, 
The  perl  made  perter,  and  the  tame  made  wild. 

Cou-per.  Tirocinium, 
She  never  knew  the  city  damsel's  art, 
"Whose  frothy  pertn 


PERTA'IN,  v. 
Pe'rtinacy. 

Pertina'cious. 

Pertina'cioisly. 

Pertina'ciolsness. 

Pe'rtinatb. 

Pf/rtinately. 
Pe'rtinent. 

PERTINENCE. 

pertinency. 

Pe'rtinenti.y. 


Fr.  Appartcn'ir,  per- 
tinent ;  It.  Apparlenerc, 
pertinente;  Sp.  Perthiectr, 
pertinent ;  hixt.Pertinerc; 
per,  through,  and  tenere, 
to  keep,  to  hord.  To 
pertain, — 

To  keep  or  hold  tho- 
roughly to;  to  belong  to; 
to  be  the  property,  or  in 
the  possession  of,  to  con- 
cern, to  regard. 


Pertinacious, — It. Per tinctce;  Sp.Pertinaz ;  Lat. 
Pertinax,  per,  and  tenax,  valde  tenax*  ultra  modum 
tolas  propositi, — tenacious  to  excess;  obstinate, 
stubborn,  immovable;  keeping  or  holding;  to, 
constantly,  steadily,  firmly;  and,  thus,  constant, 
steady,  firm. 

Pertinent, — belonging  to,  concerning1,  regarding, 
appropriate,  apposite. 

And  the  hyrid  hyne  fleeth,  for  he  is  an  hyrid  hyne,  and  it 

■  to  him  of  the  scheep. — Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  10. 

You  be  void  of  belief  in  suche  thyuges  as  are  spirituall 

rlii    vnta  the  soule.  Vdat.   Marl:  c.  2. 

Mani  other  also  not  comparable  in  dede  with  them  (which 

haue  ai.thoritie  <  f  God's  worde  for  their  warrant)  in  grauiti 

and  waighli  importauce,   howheit,  fur  as  much  as  the!  ar 

pertinent  to  the  cause,  thei  ar  not  to  be  omitted. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  32. 
1456    ~" 


IER 

These  abominacions  when  thei  be  defended  ptrtinat:,/  of 
he  enemies  of  the  gospel,  then  their  stifnecked  pert' 
nfiammeth  discordis. — Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  < 


Such  respects  cannot  lacke  to  he  introduced  for  the  auoi 
ng  of  the  extreme  daunger  by  the  perlinaei 
iesse  of  the  aduerse  cardinals.—  Fcx.  Martyrs,  an.  1528. 

Since  therefore  she  herself  is  now  your  ward, 
To  you  that  ornament  of  hers  pertaines, 

Against  all  those  that  chalenge  it  to  gard, 


Sj  >:  n 


And  if  the  religious  shall  laugh  at  the  destruction  of  the 
ungodly,  they  may  also  laugh  at  their  pertinacious  and  in- 
curable obstinacy. — Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smcctymnuus. 

When  the  wine  was  sunk  as  far  as  his  navel,  the  pleasure 
was  gone,  and  so  was  his  kingdome  and  his  liberty;  for 
though  the  sorrow  dwells  with  a  man  pertinaciously,  yet  the 
pleasure  is  swift  as  lightning  and  more  pernicious. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  16. 

And  fearing  lest  the  perttuaciottsness  of  her  mistress's 
sorrows  should  cause  her  evil  to  revert,  or  her  shame  to  ap- 
proach [she]  assayed  whether  she  would  endure  an  argu- 
ment to  perswade  her  to  drinke  and  live. 

Id.  Holy  Dying,  c.  5.  8.  8. 

These  lordes  perceyuing  the  wilful!  pertinucie  and  mani- 
fest contumacie  of  this  rebellious  villeyn,  departed  to  the 
king,  declaring  to  him  his  stoute  and  presuinptious  requests. 
Grafton.  Hen.  VI.  an.  28. 

Perlinacie  is  the  only  thing,  that  makes  a  heretic  ;  let  the 
errour  be  heinous;  vet  if  there  be  not  perverse  stiffness  in 
the  maintenance  of  it,  it  amounts  not  to  the  crime  of 
heresy.— Bp.  Hall.  Christian  Moderation,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

But  assure  yon  the  synod  shall  make  known  your  per- 
tinacy,  to  all  the  Christian  world. 

Hales.  From  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

"Which  boldness  and  pertinacity  of  the  women,  though 
after  the  confession  of  the  fact,  did  in  some  measure  work 
upon  the  councel  and  put  them  to  a  stand. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  Hi.  c.  13.  s.  2. 

Their  stile,  with  their  pertinent  and  plain  manner  of  dis- 
course, is  accompanied  with  great  gravity  and  forcible  rea- 
sons, to  make  men  confident  to  believe  them. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  980 

Man  doth  the  most  degenerate  from  kind, 

Richest  and  poorest  both  alike  are  born  ; 

And  to  be  always  pertinently  good, 

Follows  not  still  the  greatness  of  our  blood. 

Diayton.  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 

The  true  genuine  sense  of  a  noun  adjective  will  he  fixed 
to  consist  in  this,  that  it  imports  this  general  notion  of  per- 
taining to  or  being  affected  with. 

Wilkin*.  Beat  Character,  pt.  ill.  c.  1. 

And,  -with  a  per  tinacy  unmatch'd, 

For  new  recruits  of  danger  watch'd.—Hudibras,  pt,  ii.  c.  3. 

First,  that  he  be  not  obstinate  and  pertinacious  in  his 
way,  hut  he  keep  his  mind  readily  prepared  and  disposed  to 
receive  any  conviction,  which  God  by  any  means  or  instru- 
ments shall  offer  to  him.— -Sharp,  vol.  ii.  Dis.  of  Conscience. 

For  to  be  like  God  was  the  first  temptation,  which  robb'd 
man  of  his  innocence  ;  and  so  pertinaciously  was  this  urged 
upon  these  two  apostles  by  the  men  of  Lystra,  that  it  is  said 
(Acts  xvi.  IS)  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  could  hardly  restrain 
them  from  doing  sacrifice  to  them.— South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  4. 


should  cloy  the 

Secondly  a  due  ordering  of  our  words  that 
from  and  to  express  our  thoughts  ;  which  is 
nence  and  brevity  of  expression.- 


vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 
produce  many  [testimo- 


They  [the  Romanists]  are  fain 
Dies]  which  evidently  have  no  force  or patinency. 

Barrow.  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  Sup.  1. 

To  understand  this  right  and  the  pertinency  of  it,  we  must 
remember,  that  the  great  eloign  of  St.  Paul  in  writing  to  the 
Corinthians  was  to  take  them  off  from  the  respect  and  esteem 
that  many  of  them  had  for  a  false  apostle  that  was  got  in 
a*iong  them,  and  had  there  raised  a  faction 
Locke.  1  Cor. 
If  we  spake  pertinently  to  their  case,  instead  of  gi\ 
them  advices  for  the  regulating  their  thoughts,  they  she 
rather  be  advised  to  look  m'ut  their  bodies,  and  by  thei 
lintinns  to  «,  t  riii  oft'ui-e  fumes  and  vapo1 
which  occasion  these  fancies.— sharp,  vol.i.  Ser.  14. 

. A  solitary  couch 

He  seeks;  rerumht-nt.  not  imposing,  there. 
Consumes  the  hours  in peiliuacioa. 


.  2.  Note  6. 


"Which  sheds  no  t 


Glover.  The  Athennid. 


Disputes  with  men,  pertinaciously  obstinate  in  their  prin- 
ciples; axe,  of  all  others,  the  most  irksome. 

--   Hume.  Principles  of  Morul*,B,U 


PER 

i  to  bear, 
JJoote.  Orlando  Furioso,  b. : 


PER 


PER 


PERTU'RB,  v.  \      Fr.  Pertu 
Pertu'rbance.      I  turbdrc  ,■ 


;     It.   Per- 

Perlurbar  ; 
Perturba'tion.  V  Lat.  Perturbare,  (per,  and 
Pertu'rber.  [  turbare,  Gr.  Tup$n,   a  mob, 

Pertu'rbing,  n.  J  crowd,  or  multitude.) 
To  put  thoroughly  into  a  medley  or  confusion, 

to  confuse ;  to  put  quite  out  of  order,  to  disorder, 

to  disarrange,  to  distract,  to  trouble. 


Naie  (quod    she)   it 

perturtoucion,  as  of  m 
vnkindnesse  neuer  be  founden. 


nin  home  coming 

til  crying! 

xicer.  The  Knightes 

my  full  entente,  t 

propertie  of  blisse, 


■    " 


'  Or  suits  him  more  the  winter's  candid  thorn 
When  from  each  branch  anneal'd,  the  works  of  frost, 
Pervasive,  radiant  icicles,  depei 


PERVE'RT,  v. 

Perve'rter. 

Perve'rtible. 

Perve'rse. 

Perv'ersed. 

Perve'rsedi.y. 

Perve'rsely. 

Perve'rseness. 

Perve'rsion. 

Pe 


Shenslone.  Economy,  pt.  iii. 

Fr.  Peroertir  ,•  It.  Pcrver- 
tere ;  Sp.  Pcrvertir ;  Lat. 
Perucrtere,  to  turn  tho- 
roughly, (per,  and  rertcre, 
to  turn.) 

To  turn  thoroughly;  to 
turn  from  its  proper  use  of 
purpose ;  to  wring  or  wrest 
)  evil. 

Pen 


to  I 


"  My  lord,"  quod  he, 
Withouten  winde,  or 
Let  bring  a  cart-whele  1 


Id.   Test,  of  Lone,  b.  i. 
is  faire, 


.  7836. 


Id.  The  Sompnoures  Tale, 

He  deuised  to  kepc  the  gates  of  ail  sanctuaries  and  places 
priuiledged.  shut  and  wel  locked,  so  that  none  should  issue 
out  from  thence  to  perturbe  and  vnquyet  hym,  hys  realme 
or  people.-tfalf.  lien.  I'll.  an.  17. 

The  fyrst  periurbacion,  or  trouble  whyche  is  caused  by 
feare  of  the  punyshemente  of  God  euerlastynglye  to  be  vsed 
vpon  dapned  sinners  must  nedes  pricke  ymini' 


For  kynge  Henry  instantly  requyred  to  hatie  Perkyn  V.'ar- 
beck,  the  fountayne  and  chiel'c  cause  id'  all  this  tumult  and 
vnquietness,  the  perturber  of  him  and  his  whole  realme. 


The  nobles  standyng  by  hearing  him  [Becket]  thus  spake 
were  ereatly  a<treeued  with  him,  notyng  in  him  arrogancy 
and  wilfulness.*  in  perluibimy  and  rcfu-.yo«  such  an  honest 
order  of  agreement. — Grafton.  Hen.  II.  an.  13. 

Whereas  by  warre  and  generall  pcrterbaunce  in  this  our 
realme  by  you  begon  and  continued,  with  also  brennynges 
and  other  burtes  and  enormities,  euidently  it  appereth  that 
your  fldelitie  to  vs  due  ye  haue  not  kept. 


■turned,  wrum:, 
wrested  to  ill ;  fixed  in  wrong,  obstinately 
wrong ;  ill-tempered,  ill-natured,  crossly  disposed ; 
uncomplying  with,  vexatiously  opposing. 

Summe  weren  peruertid  of  eloquence  of  fiiosotie  ful  of 
wordis.—  Il'iclif.  Corynth.  Prol. 

Biuneheuste  a  woman  of  peruerse  and  wicked  condicion, 
as  after  shall  appere.— Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  112. 

'ing  minds  began 


perspicuously  l 


In  the  pcrvesligation  of  the  true  and  genuine  text  it  was 
litest  to  ail  men  that  there  was  no  argu. 
:  certain  to  be  relied  on. 

Chillingworth.  Rel.  of  Protestants, 

PE'RVIAL.      ~\       Lat.  Pervius,  having  a  way 
Pe'rvially.         I  through,  (per,  via.) 
Pe'rvious.  [       Having  a  way  or  passage 

Pe'rviousness.  J  through ;  passable.penetrable. 
And  yet  all  perviall  enough  (you  may  well  say)  when 

such  a  one  as  I  comprehend  them. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiv. 
Which  he  doth,  imagining  his  understanding  reader's 

eyes  more  sharp  than  not  to  see  pervially  through  them. 


If  looking  up 
Thou  tind  that  any 
'Twixt  heaven  and 


God,  oc  down  I 


Obsequies  on  Lord  Harringto 


.Iill     V./"'    , 


Some  thinking  againe  that  he  heyng  a  perturber  of  peace 
and  vnitie.  was  rather  to  be  brideied  for  his  presumption, 
than  to  be  fostered  and  encouraged  therein. 

Id.  Hen.II.m.U. 

Secondly,  if  the  main  fault  be  in  the  affections,  through 
some  suddain  passion  and  perturbance  of  mind  either  blind- 
ing, or  corrupting,  or  outrunning  the  judgment,  (as  for  in- 
stance, fear,  anger,  desire,  or  the  like,)  the  sin  arisinsi  fiom 
hence,  tho'  perhaps  joined  with  some  ignorance,  and  wilful- 
ness withall,  yet  is  properly  a  sin  of  infirmity. 


Sharp,  vol. 


.  Ser.  9. 


And  rest  gave  place  to  horrour  and  dismay. 

Smart.  Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

PERTU'SION.  Fr.  Pertuiser ;  Lat.  Perlun- 
dere,  pertusum,  to  beat  through,  (per,  and  tundere, 
to  beat  or  bruise. ) 

A  beating  through,  a  piercing  through  ;  per- 
foration, hole. 

The  like  [large  fruit]  (they  say)  will  be  effected,  by  an 
empty  pot  without  eaith  in  it,  put  over  a  fruit  being  plopped 
up  with  a  stake  as  it  hangeth  upon  the  tiee,  and  the  better, 
if  some  few  perfusions  be  made  in  the  pot. 

;,  .■       .    \      .  ..."  /,  .      :.'o 


Therewith  the  matrons  fir 

to  dout, 
And  with  peruersid  eies  beheld  the  nauy  round  about. 

Phaer.  Virgill, 

Yet  [David]  not  perversidhj  cleaving  to 

meeklie  acknowleginge  his  owne  wickedness 

lyinge  still,  but  speedilie  rysingup  at  GodV 


It  is  thy  part  therefore  (gentle  rcadeil  to  accept  this  small 
treatise  of  his,  being  as  it  were  guarded  with  the  sacred 
love  of  truth,  and  of  his  countrey,  against  the  peruersness 
of  carpers.     Farewell,  Anno  1532,  July  29. 

Hacklmjt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  552. 
Shet.  That  we  shall  see.     For  then  shall  you  proue  my 
peruersion  fast  before  you  condemn  me  on  your  owne  sus- 
picion without  proof  of  the  same. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1520.  an.  1555. 
An  errour  cemmynge  onelye  of  the  frayleness  of  man.  is 
remedied  by  one  or  two  warnyuges,  but  peruersitie  is  in- 
ol  made  worse  by  puttyng  to  of  remedies. 

Vdal.  Titus,  c.  3. 
Full  falselye  art  thou  alleged  here  of  thys  mocker  and 
peruerler  of  all  godiynesse. — Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  42. 
im,  faire  Helle  to  pervert, 
bull,  Europa  to  withdraw. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 
ies  if  thev  were  not  pervertible  by  faction,  yet  are  to 
ealths  like  kings'  physicians  to  poor  patients. 

Davenant.  Preface  to  Gondibert. 

Yet  if  tears 

May  expiate  (though  the  fact  more  evil  drew 
111  Wig  perverse  event  than  I  foresaw) 
My  penance  hath  not  slack'n'd.though 


where. — Glanvill.   I'anily  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  4. 

Nor  had  they  miss'd ;  but  he  to  thickets  fled, 
Conceal'd  from  aiming  spears,  not  pervious  to  the  steed. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  viii. 

I  shall  forbear  to  determine,  whether  the  rectitude,  that 

some  philosophers  suppose  in  the  pores  of  glass,  as  it  is  a 

transparent  body,  or  ralher  in   their  ranks   or  rows,  may 

facilitate  the  perviousness  we  above  observed  in  glass. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  727. 

PERVICA'CIOUS.  )      Lat.  Pervicax,   quasi 

Pervica'ciousness.  )  pervincax,  quod  non 
cosset  usque  dum  pervicerit, — 

Persisting  till  victorious;  obstinately  persisting 
or  persevering  ;   obstinate,  stubborn. 

Why  should  you  be  so  pervicacious  now,  Pug  ?  Pray  take 
three  hundred.— Diydeu.  Ltmbernham,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 


that  1 


if  God  hath  actually  created 
i,  that  have  such  nobility  at 

:  created  matter  also. — Bentl 


Kiev. 


PERVA'DE,  v.  \        Lat.   Pervad-ere,     to   go 
PERVA'stON.  V  through,  (per,  and  vadere,  to 

Perva'sivc.         J  go.      Gr.  BaS-eiiO 
To  go  or  pass  through  or  throughout ;  to  pene- 
trate or  enter  into  the  whole  or  every  part ;  to 
spread  over. 

There  is  a  vital  aire  that  pervades  all  this  lower  world, 
which  is  continued  with  the  life  of  all  things,  and  is  the 
clliefest  principle  thereof. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  15. 

But  if  fusion  be  made  rather  by  the  ingress  and  trans- 
eursions  of  the  atoms  of  fire  themselves,  than  by  the  bare 
propagation  of  that  motion,  with  w'oich  the  agitated  |iarti<  les 
that  comnose  fire  beat  upon  the  outside  of  the  vessels  that 
contain  the  matter  to  be  melted  ;  in  such  case,  I  say,  both 
those  kinds  or  manners  of  fluidity  newly  ascribed  to  salt- 
petre will  appear  to  be  caused  hv  the  pervasion  of  a  foreign 
body,— Boyle.  Woris,  yol.i.  p.  889, 


r'd. 


Milton.  Samson  .looiiistes. 


Tumpets  fright  i 
Their  souls,  which  still  new  bye-ways  do  i 
(Jut  of  Iheir  wounded  backs  perversely  went. 

Cowley.  On  the  late  Civil  War. 
Vertue  hath  some  perverseness ;  for  she  will 
Neither  believe  her  good,  nor  others'  ill. 

Donne.   To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 
Between  th'  extremes,  direct  he  sees  the  way, 
Yet  wilful  swerves,  perversely  fond  to  stray  ! 

Brome.   To  Elijah  Fenton. 
To  worship  the  God  of  Israel,  and  him  only  to  serve  :  Yet 
such  was  the  perverseness  of  the  people,  that  this  was  the 
commandment  that  of  all  others  they  could  never  be  made 
to  keep.— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 
'lis  plain  (shall  man  deny  ?)  each  human  cause 
Proceeds,  unseen,  from  Heav'n's  eternal  laws, 
All  fate  appear'd  :  the  chiefs  perversly  blind 
Neglect  the  sign,  nor  see  th'  event  behind. 

Harte.  Statins.  Thebaid,  b.  vi. 
We  should  remember  that  those  good  things  alone  are  to 
be  greatly  prized,  and  deserve  our  sincerest  affection,  which 
if  we  diligently  seek  we  shall  certainly  find,  and  which  we 
can  never  lose  except  by  our  own  perverseness  and  misbe- 
haviour.— Jorlin,  Diss.  4. 

Offering  violence  to  ourselves,  we  listen  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  Pyrrhonists  and  the  egoists,  and  other  sophistical 
perverlers  of  the  truth.— Stewart.  Philos.  Ess.  Ess.  2.  c.  1. 

I  PERVESTIGA'TION.  Lat.  Pervestigalio, 
from  pervestigare,  to  search  thoroughly  ;  per,  and 
vt'stii/are,  from  vcttii/ium,  which  is  applied  to — any 
mark  left  by  which  a  thing  may  be  traced  and 
pursued.     See  To  Investigate. 

[     Careful  search  or  inquiry,  or  examination, 


PE'RUKE,  or"V       Fr.  Perruque;  It.  Parrucca; 
Pe'riwig.  >  Sp.  Peluca  ,•    Low.  Lat.  Per- 

Pe'riwig,  v.  J  ruqua,  capillamentum.  Wach- 
ter  derives  from  the  Gr.  Uvpptxos,  yellow ;  because 
the  Romans  made  their  perukes  of  the  yellow  hair 
of  the  Germans ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  this  ety- 
mology is  praised  by  the  editor  of  Menage.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  imposed  this 
Greek  name  upon  an  ornament  formed  of  German 
materials.  Vossius,  (De  Viliis,  lib.  ii.  c.  15,)  gives 
the  Low  Lat.  Perruqua,  but  no  instance  of  its  use. 
The  attempts  to  trace  it  to  a  northern  origin  are 
equally  unsatisfactory. 

Somner  writes  the  word — perwic/i;  Minshew, — 
perwic/te  or  perwigge.     Periwiche, — 

To  periwig ;  to  'cover  or  clothe  as  with  a  peri- 
wig. 
Then  perriwigs  and  searcloth  gloves  doth  show, 
To  make  their  hands  as  white  as  swan  or  snow. 

Drayton.  U uses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  7. 

But  heard  you  nam'd 

Till  now  of  late,  busks,  perrewigs, 
Maskes,  plumes  of  feathers  fram'd. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.ix. 
Womens  masks,  buskes,  mufs,  fanns,  perewigs,  and  bod- 
kens,  were  first  deuized  and  used  in  Italy  by  Curtezans. 

Slow.  K.  James,  Concl. 


Perukes  now  stuck  so  firm  and  stedfast, 
They  all  were  riveted  to  head  fast. 

Cotton.  To  John  Bradshaw. 
Having  by  much  dress,  and  secrecy,  and  dissimulation, 

as  it  were,  /voiowV  his  sin  and  covered  his  shame,  he  looks 
after  no  other  innocence  1 


Nor  with  Dubartas  bridle  up  the  floods, 
And  perriwig  with  wool  the  baldpate  woods. 

Dryden.  Art  of  Poetry,  c 


himself 

works,  in  long  periwigs,  as  spectators  of  Christ  healing  the 
sic!:.—  IVnljio/e.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.  c.  1. 

PERTJ'SE,  t*.^        From   the   Lat.  Per,    and 

Peru'sal.  >  uti,  vel  usus,  iterum  et  iterum. 

Peru'ser.         )  uti,  (Minshew.)      Per  et  usus, 

(  Skinner. )  Compounds,  in  our  language,  of  words 


PES 

Dot  used  so  compounded  in  Latin,  and  hybrid  com- 
pounds, half  Latin,  half  English,  are  always  to  be 
received  with  caution.  It  appears  to  be  from  the 
Fr.  Pour  voir,  to  look,  through. 

To  look  thoroughly  at ;  to  inspect  carefully  or 
thoroughly ;  to  examine,  to  investigate  ;  to  read 
through. 

Thus  hauynge  perused  the  effecte  of  the  thyrde  booke,  I 
will  likewise  peruse  the  fourth,  and  then  shall  folowe  in 
directe  course  to  speake  of  the  matter  of  transubstaciacio. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explic.  Of  the  Presence,  fol.  76. 
nd  gentlewomen  to  some 
they  lost,  and  of 


■  cardinall  with 


the  lad  if 

the  ladies,  they  returned 
ence.— Stow.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  8. 
—  Who  first  with  curious  eye 
m,  then  with  words  thus  utt'r'd  spake. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 
Those  that  are   taken  up  with  the  others  are  at  their 
liberty  to  avoid  the  divertisement  of  its  perusal, 


great  reven 


GlanvilL.   Vanity  of 


I'K-f. 


All  things  will  follow  smoothly 
position  prove  fit  and  rational  to 
but  which  to  prefer 


rent  judgment, 
i  leave  to  the  liberty  of  the  peruser. 
More.  Philosophic  Cabbala,  pt.  iv.  c.  9. 


I  might  urge,  also,  if  there  were  n 
representations  of  the  same  thing,  fit  t 
and  gusts  of  perustrs. — GlanvilL  Lux 


;  us  peruse  the 


liicntalis,  Pref. 


.  Ser.  3. 

When  we  peruse  a  description  we  naturally  feel  a  disposi- 
tion to  form  in  our  own  minds,  a  distinct  picture  of  what  is 
described;  and  in  proportion  to  the  attention  and  interest 
which  the  subject  excites,  the  picture  becomes  steady  and 
determinate.— Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  c.  S.  s.2. 


PEST,  n. 

Pe'stiduct. 
Pestiferous. 
Pe'stilent. 
Pe'stilence. 
Pestile'ntial. 
Pe'stilently. 
Pestile'ntiocs 
Pesti'lity. 
pesestis  sive  pesesta 


Fr.  Peste,  pestifere,  pesti- 
lent ;  It.  Peste,  pe'stifero,  pes- 
tilente;     Sp.  Peste,    pest  if  era, 

pfstilatte  ;     Lat.  Peslis,   pes- 
■  //fr,  pi's/thus,  pestilitas.     Fr. 

factum  est  per  syncopen  ex 
composite  per estis,  ct  mutato 
r  in  s,  (ut  same  factum  est,) 
a  verbo  per-edo,  pcr-es,  perest  ; 
i  higninYatui\quidqirid  pertdil.  ct  plane  consumit 
et  perd'd  materiam  quamq,  unde  facta  est,  ut  lues 
ilia  epidemica  pestis  appellationem  obtinuerat. " 
Other  conjectures  may  be  seen  in  Vossius  and 
Martinius.     Pest  and  pestilence  are  applied  to — 

A  widely  destroying,  consuming,  deadly  disease  ; 
a  virulent,  devastating  in  lection  or  contagion  ;  the 
plague.      Pest  also,  to — 

Any  thing  destructive,   noisome,   mischievous, 
vexatious,  tormenting,  plaguing  ;  a  plague  or  tor- 
ment. 
But  Phehus  which  h;'th  rvent  disdain, 
Of  that  his  maiden  was  for  lain, 
Anone  as  he  to  Troie  came, 
Vengeance  upon  this  dedc  he  name 
And  sent  a  commune  pestilence.— Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

There  maye  happe  by  yuell  custome,  some  pestyferous 
dewe  of  vyce  to  perse  the  s-avd  membrcs,  and  infecte  and 
corrupt  the  soft  and  tendre 


Pomponius  Letua  and  other  Latine  writers  also  making 
mention  of  the  said  pestititie,  declare  how  the  beginning 
thereof  first  came  (as  they  thinke)  out  of  Ethiope,  and  from 
the  hot  countries.— fox.  Martyrs,  an.  255.  p.  59. 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  li. 
When  1  am  but  sick,  and  might  infect,  they  [the  friends 
of  the  diseased]  have  no  remedy,  but  their  absence  and  my 
solitude.  It  is  an  excuse  to  them  that  are  great  and  pre- 
tend, and  yet  are  loth  to  come;  it  is  an  inhibition  to  those 
who  would  truly  come,  because  they  may  he  made  instru- 
ments and  pestiductt  to  the  infection  of  others,  by  their 
coming.—  Donne.  Devotions,  p.94. 

This  cancarde  malice  and  pestiferous  diuision  long  con- 
tinued in  the  hartes  of  those  two  primes. 

Grafton.  Hen.  VI.  an.  13. 
These  changes  in  the  heav'ns,  though  slow,  produe'd, 
Like  change  on  sea  and  land,  sideral  blast, 
Vapour  and  mist,  and  exhalation  hot, 
Corrupt  and  pestilent. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

So  pestilential,  so  infectious  a  thing  is  sin,  that  it  scatters 
one  poison  of  its  breath  to  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  makes 
that  the  man  ought  to  he  avoided  like  a  person  infected 
with  the  plague.—  Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

For  whiles  this  honest  foole 

Plies  De?demona,  to  repaire  his  fortune, 

And  she  for  hira  pleads  strongly  to  the  Moore, 

lie  powre  this  pestilence  into  his  eare. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

The  smell  nevertheless  encreased,  and  became  above  all 

.  :,-■:■       ■■ 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  iii.  c.9. 

Which  Christians  should  ahhorre,  yea  feare,  and  flie  as 
much,  nay  more  thau  any  pest-house. 

Prynnc.  Hi*ti  m-Muttix,  pt.  i.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

That  kind  of  reasoning  is  just  as  if  a  man  should  go  to  a 
pest-house  to  learn  a  remedy  against  the  plague. 


The  Silent  Woman, 


.3. 


By  which  account  a  diamond  steeped  in  goat's  blood, 
ither  increaseth  in  hardness  than  acquireth  any  Boflneu 
y  the  in  fu  sion.  for  the  best  we  have  are  com  minuiblewii  bout 
;;  and  are  so  far  from  breaking  hammers,  that  they  submit 
nto  pistiltation,  and  resist  not  an  ordinary  pestle 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errontt,  b.  ii.  c.  5, 

Say,  Muse,  what  demon,  foe  to  ease  and  truth, 
First  from  the  mortar  dragg'd  the  advi 
And  marie  him  'mongst  the  scrii.ling  t 
Change  peace  for  war,  thepestle  t 


the  pen .' 
Smart.   The  Hilliad. 


South,  vol.- 
shall  smite  her  vines, 
i  fear. 


.  Ser.  5. 


By  the  reas< 
plagued  us.  and  tooke  the  same  (the 
againe,  and  caused  by  the  devil's  1 
meane)  darkenesse,  blind oesee,  an 

trine  brought  into  the  church. — Lati 
[Hamilio]  hauinge  prosperous  sue 
in  battell  cm  the  sua.  and  in  battell  < 
the  influence  of  a  pestilent?  planet 
waTVe.—Galdyng.  Justine,  fol.  91. 
After  their  famine  followed  a 
customed  nouryshement  of  the  vnh 
eat.  wyth  the  trauavh-  at'  their  jnuim 
spread  diseases  amonges  them. 


In  what  hatred 
hat  corrupted  wyth  pestilt 
etraie  theyr  may 


*se  he  most  justly 
t  of  the  Gospel)  way 
men  (the  papists  I 
ost  pestiferous  doc- 
Ser.   Epist.  sig.  A. 


nee,  for  the  vn- 
meates  they  did 
the  care  of  mynd, 

Curiius,  fol.  283. 
oughtc  they 


Francis.  Horace,  b.  iii.  Ode  23. 

PE'STER,  v.  ~\      Fr.  Empester,empcstrer;  with- 

Pe'stek,  n.        >  out  doubt  (says  Skinner)  from 

Pe'sterous.      )  the  It.  Impestdre  or  appestare, 

peste  inficere,  pestem,  i.  e.  magnum  malum  inferre, 

to  infect  with  a  pest  or  plague,  to  bring  a  pest  or 

plague,  or  some  great  ill  upon  any  one. 

to  plague,  to  vex,  to  tease,  to  torment,  to 
trouble,  to  harass,  to  perplex,  to  embarrass,  to 
encumber. 

Hystorie  depresseth.  pbystprefh,  and  thrusteth  downe  such, 
as  hen  wycked,  yvell  &  reprouable. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  Pref. 
But  they  were  obedient  at  their  captaynes  backe  alvoies 
in  a  ready'nesse  to  stave  or  to  passe  forwards,  neyther  corn- 
bred  wyth  oner  great  multitude,  nor  pestered  wyth  too  much 
l.ia;Tgairi.'. — iJrvaric.   Qututtts  Ct'ilius,  fol.  25. 

We  perceiued  that  we  were  shot  into  avery  faire  entrance 
or  passage,  being  in  some  places  twenty  leagues  broad,  and 

iu  sonic  thirty,  aHi.yetlu.r  vnid  of  any  jirr.ler  of  ice. 

Hachluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  102. 


PET,  or  ^        Skinner  suggests   the   Lat. 

Peat.  I   Impetus,    or    the    Fr.  Despit  ; 

Pe'ttish.  >  prendre    despit,    to    take   pet. 

Pe'ttishly.       I  Junius  derives  from  the  adjec- 

Pe'ttishness.  J  five  petty,  and  describes  a  pet- 
tish person  to  be  one  "  that  falleth  out  with  his 
friend  for  pettie  things,  and  upon  every  slight  and 
frivolous  occasion."  And  it  does  appear  to  have 
a  common  source  with  our  adjective  petty,  though 
it  may  have  been  applied  first  to — 

A  little  favourite,  or  fondling,  or  darling;  a 
little  spoiled  child;  and  then  applied— to  the 
humour  or  temper  produced  in,  and  manifested 
by,  a  child  so  spoiled ;  i.  e.  fretfulness,  peevish- 
ness, discontentedness. 

I  grooped  in  thy  pocket,  pretty  peat. 

And  found  a  lemman,  which  1  looked  not. 

Gascoigne.  His  Riddle. 

Lettice  and  parnel,  pretty  lovely  peats. — Drayton,  Eel.  9. 

Too  curious,  pettish,  ielous,  too 

Imperious,  too  vnstable, 

Jf'arncr.  Albion's  England,  b.  ii.  c.  47. 

His  pettish  lines,  his  ebs,  his  flowes,  as  if 

The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  his  action 

Rode  on  his  tyde.—Shafcctpeare.  Troyl.  §-  Crcs.  Act  ii.  sc.3. 

Poorly,  and  pettishly,  ridiculously 

To  fling  away  your  fortune  ?  w here's  your  wisedom? 

Beaum.  §  Ftctch.   The  Mad  Lover,   Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

How  must  this  needs  irritate  a  munificent  God  to  see  his 
ounty  contemned  out  of  a  childish  pettishnesse. 

Bp.  Hall.  Of  Contentation,  s.  H. 
Or  we  have  received  some  slight  or  disappointment  from 
te  men  of  one  way,  and  ^o  in  pure  pet  and  revenge  we  pass 
ver  to  their  adversaries.—  Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  I. 

Camelion  like 

Our  sky  puts  on  all  colours,  blushing  now, 
Now  lowring  like  a  fruward  pr/tiih  child, 
This  hour  a  zephyr,  and  the  next  a  storm. 

Observer,  No.  57. 

PE'TAL.    >      GT.Jlera\ov;  Fr. Petalisme.   See 

Pe'talism.  J  the  quotation  from  North. 
The  effect  of  this  law  was,  that  the  name  of  him  that  aspired 
;  city  [Syracuse],  should 


l7,  nth, 


-thoughted  care 


With  such  snr 
into  which  we  hi 
have  gone  before 


keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish 


Milton.  Comus. 


I  must  needs  say  this  age 
i  been  and  is  above  all  that 

mi M  rahly  pestered. 

Bp.  Hall.  Christ  Mystical,  s.  20. 

There  likewise  was  a  long  statute  against  vagabonds, 
wherin  two  things  maybe  noted;  the  one  the  dislike  the 
parliament  had  of  gaoling  of  them,  as  that  which  was  charge- 
able, pesterous,  and  of  no  open  example. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  215. 
of  terrour  considered  by 
rstanding  too:  for  all  the 
fllict  and  pester  mankind 


Jn'-'h'c  I>  a  plentiful 


ta  do 


PE'STLE,  n.        \       Fr.  P 
Pe'stle,  v.  I  and  Sp. 

Pestii.la'tiox,  or  [  ti/han,     : 
Pistii.la'tion.        J  part,  of 


at  trusteth  them 
r  f.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 
They  to  set  vp  the  primasie  of  Rome,  have  most  pesti- 
Untiic   abused   the   authority  of  these   holie  and   ancient 
fathers,  to  deceiue  the  simple  church. 

Fox.    Martyrs,  fol.  51.  an.  200. 
Such  a  pestilentious  influence  poisoned  the  time  of  my 
nativity.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 


Prsterl,  pisteau ;  It. 
Pestelb;  Lat.  Pis- 
from  pistum,  past 
of  pinsere,  to  beat  or 
,  bruise,  quia  copinsa'tur,  (Vossius.) 
'  That  which,  an  instrument  which,  beats  or 
bruises,  or  with  which  we  beat  or  bruise,  break 
into  small  particles,  bray,  pound,  or  crush. 
1  When  they  [the  eares  of  red  wheat]  be  parched  and  dried 
at  the  fire,  they  pound  or  bray  them  with  a  pestilt  headed  at 
I  the  nether  end  wjthyron  or  else  fistulous  and  hollow  wi'  ' 
I  Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii. 

1448. 


i  in  .' 


this  lord,  w 
he  was  banished 

that  in  the  end,  the  people 


:  leaf  which  being  pu 


North.  Plutarch,  p.  9-14. 
Nor  till  the  broom  her  every  petal  lock, 
Let  the  loud  bell  recal  them  to  the  hoe. 

Grainger.   The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  iv. 

"Which  sort  of  management,  I  conceive  to  have  much  the 

same  kindly  mllucnce  upon  tin's*  f'.utillv,  as  an  unseasonable 
frost  upon  the  tender  petal.-,  of  an  •■\p.nidmg  blossom. 

Baldves.  Mathcmuttc.il  Evidence,  Decl. 

PE'TAR.    ^        Fr.  Petart ;    It.   and   Sp.  Pe- 

Pe'tard.        >  tarda ;    from    the    Fr.    Peter,    to 

IVtei;ai;o.  )  crack  ;  Lat.  Pedere.  Cot-grave 
calls  it  "an  engine  (made  like  a  bell  or  mortar) 
wherewith  strong  gates  are  burst  open."  It  was 
so  called  from  the  noise  of  the  explosion. 

The  peteraro,  in  the  citation  from  Falconer,  is 
probably  a  small  piece  of  ordnance,  and  the  word 
is  a  sono  confictum. 

The  engineer  providing  the  petard 

To  break  the  strong  portcullice. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 
'Twaa  he 

Cave  heat  unto  the  injury,  which  return'd 

(Like  apetar,  ill  lighted,)  into  th'  bosome 

Of  him  gave  fire  to't. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  ii.  6C.  1* 


PET 

The  duke  tof  Savoy]  immediately  after  the  ambassador's 
departure  (who  appointed  those  gentlemen  to  follow  him) 
made  a  tsudden  attempt)  upon  the  marquisate  of  Mon  Ser- 
rato,  where  he  surprised  three  towns  with  the  petarde. 

Reliquice  Wottoniance,  p.  415. 
While  petcrarnes  swell  with  infant  rage 
Prepar'd,  though  small,  with  fury  to  engage. 

Falconer.  De:ierijaiou  of  a  Xiuelip^un  Ship. 

PE'TER-PENCE.      See  the  quotations. 
Thys  Tnas  heeame  a  monke  there,  &  was  the  fyrst  that 
clogged  the  West  Sssuns  \v  pavment  of  the  Rome  shot,  or 
Peter  pens  to  the  Pope.— Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

The  occasional  aids  and  talliages,  levied  by  the  prince  on 

his  vassals,  gave  a  handle  to  the  Pope  to  levy,  by  the  means 

of  his  legates  a  latere,  peler-pence  and  other 

Blackslone. 

PE'TIT.     See  Petty. 

PETITION,  n.     \       Fr.  Petition,  (pttitoire , 

Peti'tion,  v.  I  petitory,    Cotgra-ve  ;)     It. 

Petitionary,  adj.    I  Petizione,    petitorio ,■    Sp. 

Peti'tionarily.        (Petition,      Lat.     Petitio, 

Peti'tiomer.  I  from  petere,   to   seek,    to 

Petitory.  J  ask. 

A  seeking  or  asking,  (generally  with  some 
degree  of  earnestness;)  a  beseeching  or  request, 
a  solicitation,  entreaty,  supplication,  prayer. 

The  wisest  of  the  clergie,  with  erles  &  barons, 

Togider  went  to  trie  of  titer  petitions. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  313. 

At  the  least  wayes  that,  he  would  forgeue  her  being  peti- 
cioner  but  for  life  onely  of  such  one,  as  was  her  frend  &  her 
kynsman  —  Brende.  Quintus  Cltrtius,  fol.  111. 

I  oft  perfumed  my  petitory  stile, 

"With  civit-speech,  t'entrap  olfactous  nose. 

Brewer.  Lingua,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Coriol.  Oh  you  haue,  I  know,  petition'd 

All  the  Gods  for  my  prosperitie. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

And  drawing  near  his  roval  majesty, 

A  blush  of  reverence,  not  bashfulness, 

Lighteu'd  her  lovely  cheeks,  and  down  she  kneels; 

Gives  her  petition  for  the  wrongs  she  feels. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  viii. 

We  should  not  be  always  whining  in  a  puling  petitionary 
way  (which  is  the  new  tone  of  the  time  new  in  fashion) 
belerc  tie-  gates  of  heaven  with  our  fingers  in  our  eyes,  but 
■we  should  lay  our  hands  upon  our  hearts  and  break  into 
raptures  of  joy  and  praise.— Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  67. 

But  this  doth  but  pelilionarily  infer  a  dextrality  in  the 
heavens,  and  we  may  as  reasonably  conclude  a  right  and 
leii  laterality  in  the  ark  or  naval  edifice  of  Noah. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

Sedition  itself  is  modest  in  the  beginning,  and  no  more 
than  toleration  may  be  pe/i/inned  fur,  when  in  the  issue 
nothing  less  than  empire  and  dominion  is  designed. 


PET 


South,  vol. 

Brevity  of  speech  commends  itself  by,  in  all  pelitu 
addresses,  a  peculiar  respect  to  the  person  addressed  t( 


That  your  honour's  pelil'mmr,-;  r'uValers  in  rhymes, 
And  writers  of  scandal  for  mending  the  times) 
By  losses  in  lmsim>:,s.  and   l.'.n -! a m  1 's  well-doing, 
Are  sunk  in  their  credit,  and  verging  on  ruin. 

E.  Moore.  To  Henry  Pelham. 
If  there  should  happen  any  uncommon  injury  or  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights    before  mentioned,  ^vliieh  "the  ordinary 


lor  I 


>  defective  to  reach,  there  s 
i  right,  appertaining  tc 
>l>v,7.. .«;,,,  the  kin- 
redress  of  grievance. 
Blaclcstone.   Cn,ni, 


PETRIFY,  y.    ^       Fr.    Pdrificr ;    It.   Impie- 

Petri'fick.  (rare,-    Sp.Petrificar ,■    Lat. 

Petri'ficate,i>.   I  Para,  a  stone,  and  fieri,  to 

Petrifa'ction.     >  become,   or  cause  to  be  or 

Petrifa'ctive.        become. 

Petrification.  To  be  or  become  stone; 

Petre'scent.      J  to  be  or  become  stony,  hard 

or  obdurate,  callous  or  unfeeling,  stiff,  motionless. 

When  wood  and  many  other  bodies  do  pelrifie,  either  by 

the  sea,  other  waters,  or  earths  abounding  in'such  spirit-. 


The  aggregated  sovle 

Death  with  his  mare  p.-tr.jic  <-,H  and  dry, 

As  with  a  trident,  smote,  and  fix't  as  firm 

As  Delos  floating  once.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.x. 

Though  our  hearts  pelrificaled, 

let . eausedst  thou  thy  law  begraven  there, 

And  set  a  guardian  o'er  't  that  never  dies. 

/.  Hall.  Poems,  (1646,)  p.  96. 


We  have  also  with  u 
many  waters;  whereof 

converreth  into  stone; 
retaineth  the  form  of  w 

the  visible  petrification  of  wood  in 
so  much  as  is  covered  with  water 
is  much  as  is  above  it  and  in  the  air 
sod,  and  continueth  as  before. 
Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

"We  have  some  reason  to  doubt ;  especially  if  we  conceive 
with  conimnn   believers,  a  total  softness  at  the  bottom,  and 
this  induration  to  be  singly  made  by  the  air,  not  onely  from 
so  sudden  a  pdr:  faction  ,mt  :ir;i-iw  induration,  not  easily 
made  out  from  the  qualities  nf  air,  but  because  we  find  it 
rejected  by  experimental  enquiries.—  Id.  lb. 

Hereof  in  subterraneous  cavities  and  under  the  earth 

there  are  many  pmnisj  to  !>.■  f„und  in  several  parts  of  Ger- 
many;  which  are  but   the  lapidescenci  :-s   and  pel  rijd  dice 
mutations  of  hard  bodies.— Id.  lb  b.  iii.  c.  13. 

Their  [atheists]  minds  are  pe.ri'v  petrified  and  henummed 
into  a  kind  of  sottish  and  stupid  insensibility,  so  that  they 
are  not  able  to  discern  things  that  are  most  evident. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  193. 

Mortification  or  petrifaction  of  the  soul,  is  one  when  it  is 

stupified  and  besotted  in  its  intellectuals ;  the  other  when 

i  bedeaded  in  its  morals,  as  to  that  pudor  that  naturally 


should  belong  to  a 


-Id.  lb.  p.  139. 


Suppose,  that  either  by  sprines  of  petrcrwenl  water,  or  by 
rains,  or  by  subterrinieal  streams,  or  otherwise,  waters, 
resting  in  any  hollow  place,  though  upon  the  top  of  rocks 
and  meuntains,  shall  be  sufficiently  impregnated  with 
petrific  particles.— Boyle.  Works,  vol,  iii.  p.  554. 

Here  then  that  grot  he  builds,  and  conchs  with  spars, 

Moss  pe/rifir<[  with  branching  corallines 

In  mingled  mode  arranges.—  Mason.  English  Garden,  b.iv. 

The  naturalist  may  find  some  occupation  in  the  territory 
of  Modena,  by  investigating  the  nature  n!"  its  v.e  Us  supplied 
by  perennial  sources  and  uninfluenced  bv  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  well  as  bv  inspecting  it.,  petrifactions  ami  its 
mineral  fountains.—  Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  6. 

PETTIFOG,  v.  ~\  In  A.  S.  Fogere,  is  (says 
Pe'ttifogger.  .  V  Somner)  "  a  wooer  or  suiter 
_  Pettifo'ggery.  J  to  have  a  woman  in  mar- 
riage:" and  hence,  he  thinks,  our  fogger  in  the 
word  pettifogger.  In  A.  S.  Feg-an,  is  to  set,  put, 
or  join  together  ;  and,  consequentially,  to  gather, 
to  collect,  and  fog,  is  a  gathering  or  collection  ; 
whence,  under  the  -Kov&fog,  i.  has  been  suggested 
that  a  pettifogger  is — 

A  collector  of  small  suits;  a  paltry  encourager 
of  litigation.  See  Fog,  and  the  quotation  from 
Milton. 

Lady  Som.  Hence,  you  base  knave!  you  petty  fogging 
groom  1 
Clad  in  old  ends,  and  pieced  with  brokery; 
You  wed  my  daughter  1— Barry.  Ram  Alley,  Act  iv.  sc.l. 
Pas.  You'll  know  me  again,  Malevole. 
Man.  O  ay,  by  that  velvet. 
Pas.  Ay  a3  apetty-fuyyer  by  his  buckram  bag. 

Marslon.    The  Malcontent,  Act  i.  sc.  G. 
The  last  and  lowest  sort  of  their  arguments,  that  men 
purchas'd  not  their  tithe  with   their  land,  and  such   like 
pelti-feut;,,ip   I  emit,  .is  refuted  suili  ri.-iul  \-  by  others. 

Milton.  To  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church. 

Hen.  Care,  whose  breeding  was  in  the  nature  of  a  petty 

fogger  a  little  despicable  wretch,  &( 


PE'TTITOE, 

To  make  the  most  c 


Wood.  Alhence  Oxon.  vol. 
ittle  toes,  little  feet.! 


PE'TTREL.  >       Fr.  Poiclrail ,■     It.  Pettorale , 
Pe'tronel.      (  from  the  Lat.  Pectus,  the  breast. 
Petlrel  is  applied  to — 

A  breastplate  for  a  horse.     And — 
Pctronel, — a  horseman's   piece ;    and  so  called 
because  hung  to  the  breast. 

To  this  purpose  many  willing  hands  were  about  him, 
letting  him  have  reins.  p,ll,rl  with  the  rest  of  the  furniture, 
and  very  brave  bases.—  Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

He  started  vp  and  ran  away  as  though  he  had  not  bene 

touched,  insomuch  as  b eerran  all  the  company,  being  bv 

the  way  shot  thwart  the  buttocks  by  mine  Irish  hoy  with  my 
pelronell. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  263. 
Their  peeces  then  are  called  pelronels. 

Ociscoigne.  Vpon  the  Fruile  of  Fellers. 
And  that  [statute]  which  I  could  rehearse  restraineth  the 
use  of  gilt  bridles  and  pelronels. 

Spenser.  View  of  the  Slate  of  Ireland. 

PE'TT Y,  or  "\       Fr.  Petit ;  of  unknown  origin. 
Pe'tit.  V  See  Petit  in  Menage,  and  Pctilus 

Pe'ttiness.    J  in  Vossius. 
Small,  little  ;  diminutive. 

Petty  is  generally  used  with  the  force  of— mean, 
shabby,  contemptible. 


PEW 

And  stamering  age  to  peiyle  laddesf 

in  corners  al  wil  reede  the.— Drant.  Horace  to  Ms  Bohc. 

Throughe  the  talk  and  fearfulness  of  theis  men,  by  little 
and  little  euen  they  that  were  of  great  -kin  and  experience 

in  the  camp,  n. uncle  ti I  beaten    snldiurs,  and  the  peli- 

caplruues.ee  these  that  bad  the  charge  .ii' the  men  of  armes, 
were  sore  troubled.— Goldingc.  Casar,  fol.  29. 

About  the  same  time  sente  Pope  Boniface  the  fifth  a  shyrt 

wyth  a  golden  collar,  and  a  line  pelycatc  of  straunge  makinge, 

vnto  Kinge  Edwine  with  the  blessings  of  Peter  and  Paulo. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

Vpbrayd  me  not  with  banishment, 

Nor  Bclyns  cjuarrcll  touch, 

Nor  yeat  my  petite  signorie. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iii.  c.  16. 

I  have  seen  seeming  piety  change  her  robe  so  oft,  that 
sure  none  but  some  arch-devil  ism  shape  her  petticoat. 

Marslon.  The  Malcontent,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Bid  him  therefore  consider  of  his  ransome,  which  must 
proportion  the  losses  we  haue  borne,  the  subjects  we  haue 
lest,  the  disgrace  we  haue  digested;  which  in  weight  to 
re-answer,  his  pellinesse  would  bow  vnder.  \ 

Shakespeare.  Henry  V.  Act  iii.  sc.  6. 

Divided  power  contention  still  affords, 

And  for  a  village  strove  the  petty  lords. 

Rowe.  Lucan,  b.  i. 

By  what  small  petit  [hints  does  the  mind  catch  hold  of, 
and  recover  a  vanishing  notion.— South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

When  swelled  by  the  rains  in  autumn  or  by  the  melting 
snows  in  spring,  these  apparently  petty  rills  cover  their 
broad  channels,  fill  their  banks,  and  swell  into  considerable 
rivers. — Eustace,  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  7. 

PE'TULANT.  "\  Fr.  Petulance;  It.  and  Sp. 
Pe'tulantlv.  I  Petulante  i  Lat.  Petitions,  pe- 
Pe'tulance.  I  tulius, — a  petendo,  quod  alios 
Peti/lcous.  f  contumeliis  et  injuriis  imper- 
Pe'tulancy.  I  denter  petat. 
Petu'lcity.  J  Saucily  attacking  or  assail- 
ing ;  wantonly  offending  ;  impudent,  insolent ; 
also,  slightly  or  easily  offended,  peevish. 


-Oh  I 


It  will  he  look'd  for,  b 

Thv  title,  Epigrammei 

Thou  should'st  be  bold,  licencious,  full  of  gall, 

YVormewood,  and  sulphure,  sharp  and  tooth'd  withal], 

Become  a  petulant  thing,  hurle  ink  and  wit 

As  mad  men  stones  :  not  caring  who  they  hit. 

B.  Jonson.  Epig.   To  my  Book. 
Whenever  any  of  you  are  tempted  violently,  o 
vcary  in  your  spirits  v,  ith  resisting  the  pel  it  lane  it  oi  t 
you  may  be  cured,  if  you  will  plet 


grow 


-Bp.  Taylo 
,  being  once  banished  Geneva,  v 


ng  of; 


t  fi<  lai.tttilt  t 

fth    '    ' 


propbanely  apply'd 


ritable  admonition.—  Cane.   I'm!  Lux,  p.  151. 

I  doe  therefore  much  blame  the  pel/tlcily  of  whatsoever 

author  that  slnmld  date  ti.  impute  a  1'epish  nticclion  to  him. 

Bp.  Hall.  From  Bp.  ofCoventiy  if  Lichfield. 

But  in  another  place,  bethinking  himself  better,  he  derives 
their  name  nno  t»  iriWaivEtv.  from  their  scoffing  and  petit' 
lancy. — Dryden.   Juvenal,  Ded. 

Some  acute  strictures  upon  it  in  this  point  of  view  {but 
expressed  witli  a  most  unbecoming  and  offensive  petulance) 
may  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Baxter's  Inquiry  into 
the  Human  Soul. 

Stcwarl.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  Note  N. 

PEW.  \     DutPuycpuyde,  suggestom, 

Pew-fellow.  j  from  the  Lat.  Podium,  (says 
Skinner,)  a  projecting  seat  in  the  amphitheatre, 
appropriated  to  the  emperor,  consuls,  Sc.;  and 
whence  the  French  have  Pug,  and  the  It.  Pugio,  a 
hillock.  ( See  Menage. )  But  the  etymology  im- 
plies that  we  borrowed  our  division  of  the  interior 
of  churches  into  pews  from  the  Dutch.  The  word 
is  commonly  applied  to — 

An  inclosed  seat  in  a  church.  A  pew-fellow, 
merely  a  fellow  or  companion  in  the  same  seat  or 
situation  ;  as  boys  of  the  same  class  in  an  enclosed 
seat.     See  Steevens  on  Shakespeare. 

ire  hyred  a  desperate  knaue  to  laye  stones  ofgreat  wayghte 

vpon  the  roufe  beanies  of  the  temple  ryght  oner  bis  prayenge 

pewe,  and  to  lete  them  fall  vpo  hvm  to  hys  vtter  destruccyon. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

Being  both  my  scholars  and  your  honest  pue-fellows. 

Bekkar.   Westward  Hoe  (1600, 
8Y, 


PHA 

This  carnal!  curre 

Frayes  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body, 
And  makes  her  puc-fellow  with  others'  mone. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Pews  in  the  church  may  descend  by  custom  immemorial 
(without  anv  ecclesiastical  concurrence!  from  the  ancestor 
to  the  heii.—Blttckslone.  Commentaries,  b.ii.  c.  28. 

PE'WTER.  )       It.  Pettro;    Sp.  Petlre.      The 
Pe'wterer.    J  French   call    a   pewterer,    potter 

d'estain, — a  potter  of  tin,  or  a  maker  of  tin  pots. 

Dut.  Peawler,  speatvler ;  Fr.  Pcutre,  cspke  de  metal. 

12-20,  (Lacombe. ) 

A  compound  of  tin  and  lead,  or  lead  and  zinc. 

iter  spoons,  and  a 


I  gaue  him  a  steel  glasse, 
;  of  veluet  sheathed  kniues. 

Hacktuyt.  Voyages, 


280. 


And  many  others  that  are  buyers,  comph 

of  divers  pewterers  for  putting  too  much  lead  into  their         <■ 
pewter,  because  lead  is  by  manv  times  cheaper  than  tin. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.lv.  p.  211.         But  falHng 

PHA'ETON       A  carriage    SO  called  from  the     Sfr'om  thence  hurled" 
fabled  son  of  Phcebus,  and  driver  of  his  father  s 
chariot. 


PHA 

They  have  set  all  their  heartes  and  phantasies  in  such  a 
wise  upon  their  goods,  that  they  cannot  suffer  any  body  to 
occupy  their  goods,  «or  they  themselves  use  it  not. 

Latimer,  Ser.  7.  On  the  Lords  Prayer. 

Wonder  it  is  to  see  how  the  Frenchmen  juggle  with  this 
I  lawe  (Salique)  folowynge  the  crafty  hasarders 
whiche  vse  a  plai  called— seest  thou  me  or  seest  thou  me 
not.— Hall.  Hen.  V.  an.  2. 

that  tyme  much 


Diuers  noble  and  worshipful  men,  of  no  sni:." 
sware  &  affirmed  it  to  be  true,  and  no  coment  or  fable  phan- 
taslically  ymagened.— Ball.  Hen.  VII.  an.  7. 

I  remember  S.  Cyprian  tels  of  a  good  man  who  in  his 
agony  of  death  saw  a  pi,  ■  noble  angelieal  shape 

v.)u,  I'm  vuiir-'and  aogrv  said  to  him,  Pali  timeiis.  e.rirc  uon 
vultis,  Quidfaciam  vobis'—Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 


j  there  be  phantasies 


At  Belgrave's  once  upon  a  timi 

There  stood  a  phaeton  sublime 

Warton.   The  Phaeton 


uid  the  One-Horse  Chaise, 
us  and  we  set  forward  in 


PHAGEDE'NICK.  )       Fr.  Phagediane ;    Gr. 

Phagede'xoi:s.  )  Qaytoaiva,  tpayaiva,  from 

<pv,y-iLt/,  to  eat,  to  consume.  See  the  quotation 
from  Wiseman. 

Phagedena,   strictly 


an  agony  and  a  phantastick  vision,  dream'i 
himself  summon'd  before  God's  angry  throne 
place  of  torments. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1 


Whether  this  preparation  be  made  by  grammar  and  crrti- 
sme,  or  else  by  ^inntasmali,  at.  or  veal  and  true  motion. 
More.  Defence  of  the  Philos.  Cabbala,  c.  7.  App 


:hin 


i  ,!i  1  < 


>  whom  the  < 


They  in 

Not  that  celestial  powre 
Of  life,  and  generation  of  all 

That  lives,  perteines  in  charge  particulare, 

"Who  wondrous  things  concerning  our  welfare, 
And  straunge  phantomes  doth  lett  us  ofte  foresee,   _ 

And  ofte  of  secret  ills  bids  us  beware.— Id.  lb.  b.  u.  c.12 


PHE 

"PHA'RMACY.      Fr.  Pharmacie ;    It.  and  Sp. 

Farmaciu  ;    Gr.  Qapixcutov,  from  tpapfiao-aeiv,  merft- 

cari,  hoc  est  mederi,  (  Vossius. ) 

The  knowledge  of  medicines,  and  their  use ;  the 

art  of  preparing  and  mixing  them. 
And  fermncies  of  herbs,  and  eke  save 
Thy  dronken,  for  they  wold  hire  lives  have. 


The  I 
So  nice  her  art  in  impious  pharmacy 

I'.ntri.-'g  she  greets  us  with  a  graciou 
And  airs,  that  future  amity  bespoke. 


I  Tale,  V.  2785. 


them,  the  devil  that  is 
called,  is  an  ulcer  with  swelled     the  Scriptures,  is  nothing 
1  neighbouring  parts  in  the  bottom     body,  or  a  ply 
edges  of  the  nicer.— Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  ii.  c.  10.  and  inclinations  of  a  man : 

Yet  the  making  of  those  things  themselves  therefore  to 
be  so  many  persons  and  gods,  was  nothing  but  poetick  fiction 
and  phi 


According  t 


A  small  wart  or  fiery  pnstl  1  i  by  scratching 

u-  I'ickinp  wall  the  ninis,  will  terminate  corrosive,  and  from 
i  herpes  exedens  become  phagedcenical. — Id.  lb. 

s  corrosive  ulcer. — Id.  lb. 


■  heart. 


i  often  spoken  of  in 
t  either  a  disease  of  the 
or  the  wicked  principles 
-Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 


Observat.  of  aphageda. 

PHA'LANX.  Gr.  ichayi,  of  uncertain  origin. 
See  the  quotation  from  Potter. 

By  this  time  the  hooked  wagsons  had  somewhat  troubled 
the  fore  front,  which  come  Within  Die  square  (whiche  the 
Macedons  call  phaianx)  yet  the  souldiers  neuer  shronke  at 
the  matter.— Brcu-J, .  (iinnlui  fortius,  fol.  95. 


nlastry.—Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  531 

i  whom  he  would  paint  valiant 

s  name  of  Achilles. 

'ope.   View  of  Epic  Poetry,  s.  1. 

it  his  idle  brain, 

m  to  be  greatly  vain. 

Brooke.  Jerusalem  Dcucrntl.  b.  l. 


Like  the  French  republic  it  Tthe  Italian  republic]  is  in 
theyr  eyes  a  phantom  which  appeared  yesterday  and  may 
the  most  famous  for  this  way  of    vanish  to-morrov 


-.—Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  l 


j,   ,'     .,■;         ,  ;■  .;       ,e 

.  of  pikemen,  consisting  of  sixteen  in  flank, 
and  five  hundred  in  front;  the  soldiers  standing  so  close 
together,  that  the  pikes  of  the  fifth  rank  were  extended 
three  foot  beyond  f 


Garth.  Odd.  Metam.  b.  xiv. 
PHASE.    Gr.  *acm,  from  (frntf-eo-flai,  to  appear. 
Used  in  the  plural  to  express  the  appearances 
of  the  planetary  bodies. 

At  such  times  as  these  planets  show  their  full  phases  they 
are  found  to  be  spherical,  and  only  lose  this  figure  by  virtue 
of  position  to  the  sun  to  whom  they  owe  their  light. 

Derham.  Astro-Theology,  b.  v.  c.  1 

Chief  the  planter,  if  he  wealth  desire, 

1  i         ,  1  1 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  i. 

PHE'ASANT.  Vr.Faisan;  It.  Fagiino  ;  Sp. 
Faisan  ,-  Lat.  Phasiana ;  Gr.  *cto-ioi'oi,  so  called 
from  Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  these  birds  were  said  to  be  found  in  great 
numbers. 

Fesuunl  excedeth  all  fowles  in  sweetnesse  and  holsom- 
nci.se,  ami  is  cnuall  to  capon  in  nourishynge. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Castel  of  Helth,  e.  8. 

The  (,-sant  hens  of  Colchis,  which  have  two  eares  (as  it 
were)  consisting  of  feathers,  which  they  will  set  up  and  lay 
down  as  they  list. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  48. 

PHEER.  A.S.  Fera,  ye-fera,  a  fellow,  a  com- 
panion, a  mate.      See  Fere. 

As  Ethelbrit  again  and  Ethelred  his  pheere, 
To  Edbald,  king  of  Kent,  who  natural  nephews  were: 
For  Christ  there  suff'ring  death,  assume  them  places  high, 
Amongst  our  martjr'd  saints,  commemorate  at  Wye. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  24. 

O  friend  which  passest  by,  here  lie  we  wretched  phears, 

Withouten  honour  of  the  grave,  without  lamenting  tears. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  820. 

PHEEZE,i>.  The  commentators  on  the  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  produce  various  instances  of  the  use 
of  this  word.  Sir  T.  Smith  says,— to  ./Wire  means, 
in  fila  deducere ;  Stanyhurst  translates,  Italis 
longe  disjungimur  oris,  "  We  are  touz'd  and  from 
Italy. fiaz'd."  Fuller  6ays, — "But  Bishop  Tur- 
berville  recovered  some  lost  lands,  which  Bishop 
Voysey  had  vexed,  and  particularly  obtained  of 
Queen"  Mary  the  restitution  of  the 


of 


t  serviceable  by  1 


tlir-r    ,!.:,' 


stood  before  them,  and  so,  locking  them  together  in  Hie,  i       A  great 
press'd  forward  to  support  and  push  on  the  former  ranks,   |  of  -Egypt 
whereby  the  assault  was  render'd  more  violent  and  irre- 
sistible.— Putter.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  iii.  c.6. 

PHANE,  i.e.  Jane,  (qv.)  from  the  Lat. Fanum, 
a  temple. 

In  euery  place,  pinacle,  phane,  and  vpon  euery  gate,  (as 
ye  se  images  &  pictures  in  oure  chirchps  euen  the  abomi- 
nable signes  of  the  lyke  destruction)  had  they  sst  vp.the 
baners  of  Tyberius  and  images  of  Caligule. 

Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  9. 

ght  nere  expire, 


Lamps  fitting  for  the  ph 

Of  Heaven's  most  powre,  and  which  r 
But  be  as  sacred  as  the  vestal  fire. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals. 


PHANTASM. 

Phanta'stick. 
Phanta'stical. 
Pha'ntasy,  n. 

Pha'ntast,  v. 
Pha'ntastry. 


Fr.  Phantasie,  fantasie  | 

phanlosmc,  fantosme ;  Lat. 

I  Phantasia  ,■   Gr.  *a>'Too-io!, 


PHArvE.      Fr.  Pharei    It.  Faro ;    Sp. 
Gr.  *aoos.     (Seethe  quotation  from  Pliny.)    Ap-  j  Crediton;"  and  in  the  margin  he  expli 
"ed  to—  «  driven  away,  in  the  dialect  of  the  West,"  (  Wor- 

A  watch-tower ;  a  beacon,  lighthouse,  or  light.     jhiix  „f  jj,,,.^!,;,-,;  i.  012.   Nichol's  edition.) 

Skinner  says, — that  fease,  or  feag,  is  to  lash,  to 
beat  with  rods ;  and  derives  from  Ger.  Fcgen,  to 
uiria.  which  tower  (they  say)  sweepj  i0  cieanSe,  or  from  ficken,  to  rub.  It  may 
1  have  descended  from  the  French  verb  faire,  more 
immediately  from  the  participle/aisitfc./easiWe,  or 
that  may  be  done ;  and  hence  mean, — 

To  do,  to  do  away,  to  do  for ;  to  give  a  good 
beating  or  drubbing. 
She  for  awhile  i 


.thin  the  island  Pha- 
he  haven  of  Al 
undred  talents 

Holland.   Plinl', 


Howell,  b.  i. 


I   a-no  tou  ebaweoSat,   to  ap-  j  lical  perfec 


PHARISAISM.   ^        Pharisaism    (from   the 
PharisaIick.  I   sect  of  Pharisees)  is  used 

Pharisa'icau  >  as  equivalent  to — 

Pharisa'icalness.    I        Hypocrisy,    simulation, 
Pharise'an.  J   or  the  feigning  or  fiction  of 

virtues  not  possessed ;  dissimulation,  or  the  con- 
cealment, cloaking,  or  suppression  of  real  vices. 

For  this  profession  of  the  gospell  dooeth  so  far  excel,  y< 
suche  as  be  the  chiefe  in  the  Pharisaical  professio  haue  not 
least  place  here  in  the  professio  of  ye  euage- 


pear;  quia  species  rerum, 


The pliarisuiik  s 


quas  sentimus,  vel  etiam    some  things  an 


Phantassia'tical.    I  sentire  nos  putamus,  intus 

Pha'ntom.  J  apparent,  (Vossius.)     See 

Fanct,  Fantasy,  and  Fantom. 

Phantasm,  or  phantom, — an  apparition,  a  vision, 
(sc.)  of  some  one  dead  or  absent;  a  spectre;  a 
ghost ;  a  mere  imagination ;  a  creation  of  the 
fancy. 

For  those  that  w-e  inuent  by  oure  wyttes  are  none  other 
whereby  God  is  phantaiycd. 
litre  Godlye  Sermons,  Ser.  4. 


Maltha 

amongst  the  Jews  determined,  That 
all  were  the  effects  of  fate,  but  some 
;n's  own  power  and  liberty. 
Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  G. 


1  their  prayers  exactly  after  the  heathenish  and 
copy!     Always  notable  for  those  two  things, 
ngth  and  tautology.—  South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 


principles,  and  these  notions  of  reli- 
found,  are  but  a  branch  of  the  old 
l.vi.  Ser.  17. 
1450 


Uephe, 

Ag.  O  no,  you  shall  not  goe. 

.ii/!.  And  a  be  proud  with  me,  ile  phesc  his  pride,  let  me 
go  to  him.— Id.   Troyl.  $,-  Cres.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Ho.  Thour't  an  emperor;  [Cesar,  Keiser,  and  Pheaser.] 
I  will  entcrlaine  Dardolfe  ;  he  shall  draw;  he  shall  tap; 
said  1  will  OuDj  Hector? 

Id.  Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

PHE'NIX.  Gr.  *oift|;  Lat.  Phenix.  (See 
the  quotations  from  Pliny.)  It  is  applied  (met.) 
to  any  thing  of  extreme  rarity  and  excellence. 
See  the  quotation  from  Latimer. 

For  God's  love  let  him  not  be  a  phenix,  let  him  not  be 

man  follow  him,  and  do  as  he  giveth  the  example. 

Latimer,  Ser.  1.  Before  King  Edward. 

But  tiKphoenix  of  Arabia  passeth  all  others  Howbelt,  I 
cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  him ;  and  first  of  all,  whether  it 
be  a  tale  or  no.  that  there  is  never  but  one  of  them  in  the 
whole  world,  and  the  same  not  commonly  seen.    By  report 


PHI 

he  is  as  big  as  an  eagle  :  for  colour,  as  yellow  ami  bright  as 
gptAj  (namely,  all  about  the  neck;)  the  rest  of  the  bodie  a 
derpe  red  purple:  the  taile  azure  blue.  intermingled  with 
feathers  among,  of  rose  carnation  colour:  and  the  head 
bravely  adorned  with  a  crest  and  pennache  finely  wrought, 
having  a  tuft  and  plume  thereupon,  right  faire  and  goodly 
to  be  seue.—llullaud.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  2. 


supposed  to  1 
,1  in  Greek  ■/.,. 
:1  bird  died  wil 


.!  V.ir  i 


tree,  and  revived 


of  itseif  as  the  tree  sprung  again.— Id.  lb.  b.  xiii.  c.  4. 

All  these  receive  their  birth  from  other  things  ; 

lint  from  himself  the  phcni.r  only  springs ; 
Self-born,  begotten  by  the  parent  flame 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Mctam.  b.  XT. 
PHENOMENON,  or  )  Gr^mvofievov,  (past 
Ph.eno'menon.  j  part,  of  q>uiv-€tv,  to  ap- 

pear,) that  which  has  appeared,  (sc.)  to  any  of 
the  senses. 

Any  appearance  ;  sensible  object. 


But  I'l 


e enough  t 
trw  pit-d- 


id our  selves,  and  the  most 
na  in  nature,  in  which  we 

idenceandunplumc  dogmati 
The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing, 


ordi- 


the  grounds  upon 


;  I— South,  vol.  iv. 

ndlays  it  wholly  aside, 
vol.  U".  Ser.  3. 
!  various  phenomena  which  the  human  mind 


PHI 

in  practice.  The  effect  of  this  philanthropic  spirit  is,  that 
the  vices  which  are  still  generally  harboured  are  sins  of  in- 
dulgence and  v,  finement  ratln-r  liian  of  cruelty  and  barba- 
rism, crime!,  of  thoughtless  gaiety  rather  than  of  direct 
premeditated  malice. — Bp.  Ilorsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  40. 

PHI'LAUTY.      Gr.   ^iXavria,    (dn\-e<i\   avrov, 
to  love   self.)     Love   of  one's  self.      Self-liking, 
(Minshew.) 
Incourag'd  thus  :  the  dangerous  quintessence 

Of  venturous  everswelling  phitaniy, 
Of  discontent,  of  scorn,  of  insolence, 

Of  tow'ring  fancies,  and  self-flattery,  _ 

'l''\'-'.'ther  in  one  desperate  plot  he  ty'd. 

Here  we  see  philautie  or  selfe-loue,  which  rageth  in  men 

so  preposteroiislie,  that  ciun  natural!  dulie  and  afl'-ctiun 
[are]  quite  forgotten.— Holinshed.  Hen.  II.  an.  1173. 

PHILI'PPICK.  >      Lat.  PhiUppica,   so   called 
Pm'r.iFPizF,.  \  from  certain  orations  of  De- 

mosthenes against  Philip  of  Macedon. 

■  l'de  write  lines  as  ill, 

Kather  then  thee,  divine  phi'tj-pirh.  bold 

Though  fam'd,  which  art,  after  the  first,  unroul'd.  ' 

Ilohjday.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 
I  rather  would  W  M.-r-vins,  thrash  for  rhymes 


PHI 


.  iii- 


tiiv 


ie,l  oa  between  the  sentient,  thinking,   ;-n,| 
ile  v.illiin  us,  anil    the  liint'Ti.il  ,.'•    ,v.   " 

Mii','..'i:i'ii'';.—  '■■'    v  ,'.//...■■;,     ',,',i.-i 


PHI'AL,  n.  \       Also   written  Vial,   as  in   the 

Pm'.u.t.F.D  (  quotation  from  Shakespeare.  Fr. 
Phiole;  h.Fiala;  Lat.  Phiala ;  Gr.  QtaX-n,  pom- 
lum,  patera,  phiala.  A  <pi-uv,  cui  vic'mum  <j>v-«v, 
t'und-crc,  to  pour. 

A  small  bottle. 

Take  thou  this  riot!,  heing  then  in  bed, 


Full  on  my  feucek-ss  liea.l  Us  j:h'aVd  wrath, 
My  t':ite  oxluiust  ;  ;iml  for  ray  happiest  hour 
Exalt  the  vengeance  I  prepare  for  thee ! 

Shenstone.  Love  #  Honour, 

PHILANTHROPY.  ^     Gr.*iAa*8p«iria,(from  j 
Phii.anthro'pick.  \<pi\t:w,    to    love,    and  | 

Phii.a'nthropist.  J  m/Bpmros,  man,)  a  lov- 

ing of  men,  says  Minshew. 

A  love  of  men  or  mankind ;  benevolence  to- 
wards mankind. 

Th  ■>•  thought  themselves  not  much  concerned  to  acquire 
flint  Ginl-lil:,,  excellency,  n  /l;'*c/,lv< .p>j  and  love  to  all 
mankind.—  Bp.  Tar/lor,  vol.  iii.  Ser,  1. 


ll'd  the  second,  should  be  mine. "" 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 
itentions  in  the  world  he  naturally  ph/lip- 
m-ke.  On  llie  French  Revolution. 
[NG.     A  word  formed  for  the  oc- 


He] 


nadrigals,  and 

PHILO'LOGY. 


-  hours,  instead  of  pray 'r 


Garth.  Dispensary,  c.  1. 

Fr.  PMlohgue;    It.  Filn- 
logia,    fldlogo ;      Sp.    Phi- 
Jologb,      phuqlogia ;       Lat. 
ical.       I  Philohgia  ;     Gr.  $i\o\oyta., 
Piiilo'logist.        J  amorloquendi,a!oveoftalk- 
Pjiilo'logize,  v.   J  ing  or  speaking  ;  hence, — 
e  of  speech,  of  language,  of  grammatical 
learning;  find  hence  applied  to — 

Grammar,   grammatical   learning,  the   general 
principles  of  language. 

A  philologian  or  philoloyue  is — a  lover  of  learn- 
ing, study,  talk,  or  discourse,  (Minshew.) 

Not  to  weary  my  reader  nor  myself  with  over  miK'h  philo- 
logy, we  conclude,  that  the  meaning  of  Moses  in  this  last 


rse  is  this,  that  Adam 
King,  and  impermanent  stat 
pure  lieiy  vehicle. 

More.  Defence  oft 
Tt  would  come  still  more  hor 
isinn  of  the  phifalogers  at  Ri 

uld  he  thought 


■,  till  he  reach  his  ^ethereal 
e.  Philosophic  Cabbala,  c.  3. 
le  to  the  purpose  if  the  con- 
me,  after  Thamus  had  been 
i  thereof  to  Tiberius  Caesar, 


runty  nf  (he  -pirir.  and  the  ])hi lap - 
:  admit  that  there  should  in  one  sin  <le 
meanings, 


■  uuder-do'id,  or  that  the  people  be 
1  doubtful  senses. 

Id.  vol.  iii.  Ser.  11. 


mce  proceeded  t 


Id.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c. 
And  this  mixture  of  philology,  throughout  the  whole,  n 
weeten  and  allay  the  severity  of  philosophy  to  them. 

Cudtvorth.  Intellectual  System,  V 
I  delight  not  (I  must  confess)  to  insist  much  upon  ph 
iijiail  or  philosophical  discourses  in  dispensing  the  wur 
South,  vol.  ix.  Sei 
A  work  of  reasoning  |"the  D.  Legation]— interspersed  a 
variety  of  pliilologic  dissertations. 

Warhuriou.  Dedication  to  Lord  Mansjii 


■  through  lime  and  space, 
md  hunt  it  in  the  dark 
e,  and  into  Noah's  ark. 

■anting  would  have  gained  hiu 


Dryden.  The  Char 


Ser.  27. 


Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  ■! 


Our  vices  are  of  a  more  tame  and  gentle  kind  than  those 
ot  the  ancient  heathen  world  ;  tlicv  are  disarmed  of  nui'-b  of 
their  malignity,  by  the  general  influence  of  a  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy, which,  if  it  be  not  the  same  thing  in  principle  with 
christian  charity,  land  it  may  indeed  be  different,)  it  is  cer- 
tainly nearly  allied  to  it,  and  makes  a  considerable  part  of  it 


-Johnson.  Life 
E'LOMATH. 


» light 


Philomathie,  the  love  and 
desire  of  learning,  (  Minshew. )  Gr.  $t\o/.iud-ns,  one 
desirous  of  learning,  a  lover  of  Teaming,  (<fn\os,  a 
lover,  and  {laB-no-is,  learning.) 

Ask  my  friend  L'Abbe  Sallier  to  recommend  to  you  some 
meagre  philomath  to  teach  you  a  little  geometry  and  astro- 
nomy.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

PHI'LOMEL.  )       Gr.  <pt\os,   a  lover,  jueAos-, 
Piii'lomene.       )  song.     Applied  to— 
The  nightingale. 

lift] 


Sir  squire  (quoth  she)  since  thy  desire  is  such, 

To  vnderstaud,  the  notes  of  phylomene, 

(For  so  she  bight,  v.  hmo  thou  ealst  nightingale.) 

"  Gascoiyne.  The  Complaynt  of  Phitotnene, 
And  the  mute  silence  hist  along, 
'Less  philomel  will  deign  a  song 
In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight, 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night. ' 


Ah  ! 


Milton.  II  Penseroso. 
I'd  to  darkness  and  woe, 

7,  that  languishing  fall? 


PHI'LOMOT.     From  the  Fr.  Feuille  morte,  a 
dead  leaf. 

Having  the  colour  of  a  dead  leaf. 
As  I  was  standing  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  box  I  took 

notice  of  a  little  cluster  of  women  sitting  together  in  the 
prettiest  coloured  hoods  that  I  ever  saw.  One  of  them  was 
blew,  another  yellow,  and  another  philomot. 

Spectator,  No.  2C5. 
PHILO'SOPHY. 


Philo'sopher. 

Philoso'phick. 

PuiLoso'pnrcAL. 

Philosophically 

Philoso'phicals, 


piiilo'sopiiaster. 
Philo'sophist. 

The  clerkes  seide,  tlia 


Fr.  Philosophic;  It. 
Filosofia  •  Sp.  Philnsn- 
phia;  Lat.  Philosophirt : 
Gr.  §iAoo~o<piu,  the  Iovq 
of  wisdom.  In  common 
speech  applied  to — 

The  general  principles 
of  knowledge  or  science, 
physical  and  moral. 


in  philosophic  yfonde, 

That  tner  betn  in  the  eir  an  hey,  fer  fro  the  gronde 

As  a  maner  gostes,  wvgtes  as  it  he, 

And  me  may  hem  .Mi    <m  enhe  in  wylde  studes  y  se. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  130. 

Serhe  that  im  man  di^^eyne  ghon  in  fiiosojh  and  veyn 
falhme  aflir  the  tradicionn  et'inen,  al'tir  the  elementis  of  the 
world  and  not  after  Crist.—  Wiclif.  Colveensis,  c.  2. 

Beware  lest  any  man  come  &  spile  you  tlmrow  pltHosoplnjs 
and  diseeiti'iili  \  uiity.-,  thorov.  tlie  tiadieions  of  luenne  & 
ordinaunces  after  the  world,  and  not  after  Christe. 


Jii  ■/,'. 


lb. 


.  phil<,s<->fri$  dis- 
7. 
i  and  of  the  Stoickes 


pi.'.titleil 

Certayne  philosopher.-,  of  the  Epicun 
disputed  wyth  hym. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

I  sette  myne  iyen  upon  her,  and  fastened  my  lookyng:  I 
beheld  my  nouriee.  Philosophic,  in  whose  house  I  had  con- 
versed fro  my  youthe. —Chaucer.  Bbccius,  b.  i. 

These  olde  philosophers  wise 

Tliei  writen  vpon  thilke  while. 

That  he  may  best  a  man  begile, 

In  whom  the  man  hath  most  credence. 

Goicer.  Con.  A.  h.  ii. 

For  glory  (sayeth  the  philoxr.phirol  poyseei  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  eroeodile,  v.hiihe  beeyr.g  a  beast  in  the  floude  of  Nilus 
in  Egypte,  hath  tliys  propcrtye,  that  if  one  pursue  hym  to 
sup]>ress.:>  ],;,  m  i.e  lleelli  and  v  ill  lxd  abyde  :  and  if  ye  flee, 
then  will  the  crocodile  folowe  and  ouertake  vou. 

Udall.  Luke,  Pref. 

In  philosophy,  the  contemplations  of  man  do  either  pene- 


uf  Learning,  b. 
Peripateticks, 


TTe  v 


\-r<]   for  (lie  i 


Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  7. 
The  Lord  St.  Alban,  who  was  not  over-hasty  to  raise 
theories,  but  pvnceed<-'d  slowly  by  »  \p-rLinenls.  \v;is  wont  to 
say  to  some  philosoj.io  rs,  \.  Ie>  would  not  go  his  pace,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, nature  is  a  labyrinth,  in  which  the  very  baste  you 
move  with,  will  make  you  lose  your  way." 

Bacon.  JpopJilhegm  '2d. 


PHL 

Hen.  Stretsham,  a  Minorite,  who  had  spent  several  years 
here,  and  at  Cambridge,  in  logicals,  philosophical,  and 
theologicals,  was  one  that  supplicated  for  that  degree. 

Wood.  Fasti  Oxon.  vol.  i. 

No:  few  there  be,  that,  with  Epictetus,  can  philusophate 
in  slavery;  or,  like  Cleanthes,  can  draw  water  all  the  day 
and  study  most  of  the  night. — Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  11 

He  thought  to  become  happy  by  philosophy,  giving  his 
heart,  as  he  tells  us  to  sce.c  and  search  out  all  the  things 
that  come  to  pass  under  the  sun  :  yet  upon  trial,  he  found 
all  this  to  be  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

First,  the  knowledge  of  things,  as  they  are  in  their  own 

proper  beings,  their  const  itutions,  properties,  and  operations  ; 

whereby  I  mean  nut  only  matter  and  body,  but  spirits  also, 

which  have  their  proper  natures,  eonstittitions,  and  opera- 

This,   in  a  little  more  enlarged 

,  or  natural  philosophy. 

.21. 

But  I,  by  philosophic  mood, 

Let  the  wise  call  it  happy  folly, 
Educe  from  ev'ry  evil  good, 
Aud  rapture  e'en  from  melancholy. 

Cooper.  AriiHppus,  Ep.  2. 
The  rules  Of  philosophising,  he 
never  yet  been  laid  down  with 
cision,  minuteness,  or  method. 

Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  Iutrod.  pt.  ii.  3.  2. 

This  benevolent  establishment  did  not  escape  the  rage  of 
the  philosophies,  and  was  by  them  suppressed  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  republican  era. 

Euitace.  Italy,  vol.  iv.  c.  5. 

PHI'LTRE,  7i.  \      Fr.  Philtre;  It. Filtro ;  Sp. 

Pm'LTRE,  w.  SFehro;  Lat.  Phihrum  ;  Gr. 
QiXTpov,  that  which  causes  love,  (<pi\-eu>,  to  love.) 

That  which,  any  tiling  which  causes  or  inspires 
love. 

But  Anthony  himselfe  was  quite  besotted  with  Cleopatra's 
sweet  speeches,  philters,  be       .  i  .     . :  . 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  472. 

The  craving  wife  the  force  of  magic  tries, 
And  Jilt  res  for  th'  unable  husband  buys. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  6. 
Let  not  those  that  have  repudiated  the  more  inviting  sins, 
shew  themselves  philtred  and  bewitched. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
"While  some  with  mystic  rites  of  wondrous  art, 
Engage  to  gain  the  sympathetic  heart ; 

.  ;, 

To  win  the  bright  perfection  to  his  arms. 

Brooke,  Constanlia. 

Kj     i-e.  Fife,  and  Fifer,(qv.) 

Forthwith  came  a  Frenchman  being  a  phipher  (who  had 
bene  prisoner  witli  tht-mj  in  a  liitle  hi. ale  playing  on  his 
phiph  the  tune  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  his  song. 

Hacktuyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  546. 

PHLEBOTOMY.)        Fr.    Phlebotomie  s    It. 

Phlebotomize,  v.  j  and  Sp.  Flebotomia ;  Lat. 
Phlebotomia ;  Gr.  $>K?&oTo/xia,  venesection,  (*A.e^, 
fjSos,  vena,  a  vein,  and  refty-etv,  secare,  to  cut.) 

The  cutting  of  a  vein. 

For  amongst  them  they  have  no  phetebotomie  or  letting  of 

blood:  but  all  their  cures,  as  ours  also  in  Japon,  are  aUiiieued 

by  fasting,  decoctions  of  herhs.  and  light  or  gentle  potions. 

'     Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 


Phlegm  amongst  the  ancients  signified  a  cold  vi 
humour,  contrary  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  which  c 
from  <p\eye<v,  to  burn  ;  but  amongst  them  there 
sorts  of  phlegm,  cold  and  hot.- 

They  only  think  you  anima 


-Arbuthnut.  On 


Dryden.  To  Mr.  Lee,  on  his  Alexander. 
They  write  with  phlegm,  but  then  they  live  with  lire. 

Young,  Ep.  1.  To  Mr.  Pope. 
Heavy  and  phlegmatick  he  trod  the  stage. 
Too  proud  for  tenderness,  too  dull  for  rage. 

Chun-hill.  TheBosciad. 


PHLE'GMON.  )     See  Phlegm.  Fr.PhUgmonj 
Piile'gmonous.    5  Gr.  QKcytiovrjf  a  burning  or 
inflammation. 

I  shall  begin  with  phlegmon  or  inflammation  ;  both  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  degeneration  from  good  blood,  and  in  its 
own  nature  nearest  of  kin  to  it;  and  also  because  it  is  the 
most  frequent  of  tumours. —  Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  i.  c.  3. 


PHLEME.      See  Fleam. 


Gr.  $>pa<ris,  from  tppafriv, 
to  speak. 

A  mode  or  form  of  speech, 
or  diction ;  an  expression  or 
combination  of  words. 

To    phrase,  —  to    call, 


PHRASE,  n. 

Phrase,  v. 

Phra'seless. 

Phraseo'logy. 

Phraseological. 

Phraseo'logist. 
name,  or  denominate. 

The  fidelity  of  the  matter  is  not  to  be  despised  thoughe 
the  phrase  of  their  speech  be  not  allowed. 

■',.■  i  '     '     '.-  .   ('  ■...-.  .,    Li.L,  1:      . 

So  Saint  Cyprian  phraseth,  to  expresse  effeminate,  wo- 
manish, wanton,  dishonest,  mimicall  gestures,  by  the  tutor- 
ship of  an  unchast  art. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  ii.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
That  it  a  great  great  grandsire's  glory  blazes, 
And  paints  out  tic.iona  in  untimely  phrases. 

Drayton,  Eel.  5. 
O  then  advance  of  yours  that  phraseless  hand, 

Whose  white  weighs  down  the  airy  scale  of  praise; 
Take  all  these  similies  to  your  own  command, 
Hallow'd  with  sighs  that  burning  lungs  did  raise. 

Shakespeare.  A  Lovet's  Complaint. 

A  pleasant  thought  strikes  us  by  the  force  of  its  natural 

beauty;  and  the  mirth  of  it  is  generally  rather  palled  than 

heightened  by  that  ridicul  f  which  is  so  much 

in  fashion  among  the  pretenders  of  humour  and  pleasantry. 

This  verbal  or  phraseological  answer  may  not  seem  suffi- 
cient.— Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  Art.  S. 

The  author  of  Poelce  Rusiicantis  Lileratum  Otinm  is  but 
a  meer  phrasenlogist,  the  philological  publisher  is  but  a 
translator,  but  I  expected  better  usage  from  Mr.  Abel  Roper 


That, 

Byrom.  Epistle  to  G.  Loyd,  Esq. 
Would  you,  forgetful  of  your  native  tongue, 

lu  foreign  words  aud  bmk:  n  j>!;ruses  speak, 
The  half  forni'd  jargon  of  a  mongrel  Greek? 

Francis.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  10. 
The  book  of  sophisms  [AiJ.-totVsj  still  supplies  a  very 


■  blood, 


For  the  two  fore-named  things  had  ,<. 
That  a  little  phlebotomy  wuuid  do  me 

Cotton.  Potms.   A  Voyage  to  Ireland. 
Phlebotomy  is  so  much  practised  here,  that  if  one's  little 
finger  ache,  thev  pitiemh  open  a  vein. 

Howell,  b.  i.  s.  2.  Let.  21. 


Lean  shou'd  1  lie,  e'en  a.s  my  own  anatomy 
By  mere  cathartics  and  by  phlebotomy. 

Smart.   Epil  >yne  ^p->k.:n  by  Mr.  Shut  or,  1705. 


PHLEGM.  ^       Yv.Phhymc;  It.  F&nma; 

Phlegmatick.       V  Sp.  F/cma ;  L&t.  Phlegma ; 

Piilegma'tickly.  /  Gr.  ^xey^a,  from  <p\ey-uv, 
to  burn.  See  the  quotation  from  Arbuthnot. 
(Met.)- 

Durness,  sluggishness,  apathy,  insensibility. 
For  when  through  tasteless  flat  humility 


■Lady  Carey. 


PHRENOLOGY.  Gr.  */»>*,  the  mind,  and 
A.070S,  a  discourse  :  a  compound  term  of  modem 
formation,  in  very  common  use,  but  not  very 
clearly  explained  by  those  who  employ  it. 

PHRE'NSY.^         More     commonly    written 

Pim-M/ncK.    \-frenzy,    (qv.);     Fr.    Frenesie  • 

Phhe'ntick.     J    it.  Fnmsla;  Sp.  Fre/usi ;   Lat. 

Phremtis;    Gr.  fyettrtt,  airo  tov  tppevos,  hoc  est 

mente,  quia  in  ea  semper  mens  laeditur:  because  in 

it  the  mind  is  always  diseased,  ( Vossius. ) 

A  disease  of  mind;  a  delirium,  raving;  a  pa- 
roxysm approaching  to  raving'  madness. 

Others  alledge  other  priu3te  examples  likewise  of  infants, 
aged  men,  sicke  persons,  men  excommunicate,  phrentickts, 
and  mad  nun. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1050.  AlUg.  against  Private  Masses. 
There's  nothing   I   have  more  sadly  resented,  then  the 
phrenetick  whimsies  with  which  our  age  abounds,  and  there- 
fore am  not  likely  to  patron  them. 

Glanvill.    Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  19. 
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tions  (and  in  themselves  they  ar 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  l 


17.  Setden.  Illustrations. 


\  take  a  view  of  deadly  tokens  i 
ious  madnesse,  to  laugh  is  a  mortal!  signe. 
erein  men  are  bestraught  of  their  right  wits 
of  the  skirts,  fringes,  and  welts  of  their 

le  bed-clothes.— Holland.  Plinit 


PHTHI'SIC.  )      Fr.  Phtisie;    It.  Tisico,  tisi- 
Phthi'sical.    >  chtzza  ;       Sp.     Tiaica  ;       Lat. 
P/Uftisis  ;    Gr.  Edicts,  from  <pStw3  or  tp6e-eiv}  cor- 
rumpere,  perdere,  consumer?-,  to  destroy,  to  con- 
sume. 

"When  liberty  of  speaking,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
sweet  to  man? was  girded,  and  straight-lac'd  almost  to  a 
broken-winded  lizzie. 

Milton.  Animad.  01 


And  sobs  me  out  half  a  dozen  ;jfiz/crtJmottos  wherever  he 

had  them,  hopping  short  in  the  measure  of  convulsion-fits. 

Id.  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 


PHYLA'CTERY.^         Fr.  Phyhctere ,•      It. 

Piivlacte'rical.        >  Filateria  ;     Gr.  4>v\anTri- 

Piiyla'ctered.  J  pwi;  from  <pv\aatr-tiy,  to 
guard,  to  protect,  to  preserve  from  danger. 

For  tliei  drawee  abrood  her  fulatcries  and  magnyfien 
hemmes.—  Iliclif.  Matt.  c.  23. 

They  set  abrode  their  philateries,  and  make  large  borders 
on  their  garmentes.— .BiMe,  1551.  lb. 

The  Jewish  church  ordained  that  all  publick  prayers 

should  be  concluded  with  Amen.     I  say  publick   prayers; 

for,  in  their  private  or  phvtticlcrUnl  prayers,  it  was  omitted. 

Addison.  Christian  Sacrifice,  p.  128. 

Who  for  the  spirit  hug  the  spleen. 

Phytacter'd  thinL-'h'.L.t  all  their  mien, 

IVIki  their  ill-tasted  home-brew'd  prayer 

To  the  State's  mellow  forms  prefer.— Green.  The  Spleen. 

PHY'SICK.n.  ^         Fr.  Physique;     It.  Fisica  ; 
Phv'sick,  v.  Sp.  Fisica  ;     Lat  Physica  ; 

Phy'sical.  V  Gr.  *ko-ik7j,    from  d>wnr,    na- 

Phv'sicallv.       I  t#ra,from<pvew,gigjiere,nasci. 

Phtsi'cias.  J  Physick,  —  natural  philo- 
sophy ;  and  physician,  a  natural  philosopher : 
applied  to — 

The  knowledge  of  such  physical  substances  as 
are  medical  or  healing ;  to  the  science  of  medi- 
cine ;  to  the  medical  substance  or  mediciue  ;  and 
to— 

A  professor  or  practitioner  of  the  science  of 
medicine. 

Physicks,  pi.  is  still  applied  generally  to  natural 
philosophy.  See  the  quotation  from  Locke  in  v. 
Philosophy. 

Hysficicianes  he  clepede,  and  sworvs  oth  anon. 

Ji.  Gloucester,  p.  68. 

With  us  ther  was  a  douctour  of  phisike. 

In  all  this  world  ne  was  there  non  him  like 

To  speke  of  phisike,  and  of  surgerie. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  v.  415. 

Pinisi!;e  is  after  the  sernnde  (part  of  theorike) 

Through  which  the  pbtlosophie  hath  fonde, 

To  teche  sonurie  knowlechynges 

Upon  the  bodeliche  tbynges 

Of  man,  of  beast,  of  herbe,  of  stone, 

Of  fissile,  of  fowle,  of  euerichone, 

That  ben  of  bodily  substance. 

The  nature  and  tiie  circumstance.— Got«r.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

There  wns  amongst  the  cxeeliet  p'iisici»»s  yt  came  w° 
Alexander  out  of  Macedon,  one  Philip  nf  Acarnon  which 
was  preferred  to  him  for  preseruation  of  bis  health  &r  bad 
fawhfiilly  serned   hiin    from    his  cbildhode,  and   therefore 


loued  him  with  e 


Brendc.  Qttintus  Citriius,  fol. 


The  senate  did  him  [Antnnius  Musa  his  phpsici'iii)  Krcat 
honours,  and  in  favour  of  bis  profession,  pave  immunity  to 
all  others  that  from  time  forth  did  practise  physick. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  970. 

And  Attains,  sirnamed  Philometor  {to  say,  lover  of  his 
mother)  that  would  plant  and  set  pliiisicall  herbs,  as  helle- 
borum,  lingwort,  or  bear's  foot,  Sic— Id.  It.  p.  739. 

Thus  physically  quencht  they  thirst,  and  then  their  spirits 

With  pleasant  conference. — Cliapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.xi. 

Now  of  all  the  liberal  sciences,  physic  is  one,  which  as  it 
giveth  place  to  none  whatsoeuer,  in  beaut  v.  in  outward  show, 
and  in  pleasure  or  delight :  so  it  alloweth  a  great  reward 
and  salary  unto  those  that  love  it,  even  as  much  as  their 
life  and  health  comes  to.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  602. 


Some  indeed  have  pretended  by  art  and  physical  applica- 
tions to  recover  the  dead,  but  the  slices  has  snllieietitly 
upbraided  the  attempt :  physick  may  repair  a  piece  of  na- 
ture, but  cannot  create  it— South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 

Some  of  the  ancients,  who  were  less  acquainted  with  me- 
taphysical speculations,  understood  him  [Parmenides]  phy- 
sical'lu.  as  if  lie  had  asserted  the  whole  corporeal  universe, 
to  be  all  one  thing,  and  that  immovable. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  b.  i.  e.  4.  p.  363. 

Virtue,  without  the  doctor's  aid, 

In  the  soft  arms  of  sleep  was  laid, 

Whilst  Vice  within  the  guilty  breast, 

Could  not  be  pliysick'd  into  rest.— Churchill.  Duellist,  b.  i. 

Some  authors  name  it  cauda  pavonis,  on  account  of  its 
inimitable  beauty  ;  the  flowers  have  a  physicky  smell. 

Grainger.  Sugar  Cane,  b.  i.  Note  520. 

As  to  physical  causes,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  altogether  of 
their  o|icratii>u  iii  this  particular;  nor  do  I  think  that  men 
owe  any  thing  of  their  temper  or  genius  to  the  air,  food,  or 
climate.— Hume,  vol.  i.  p.  196.  Ess.  21. 

PHYSIO'GNOMY.  "J       Fr.  Phtjsiognomie ;  It. 

Physiogno'micac.        I  Fisonomia  ;     Sp.   Fisio- 

Phvsio'gnomer.  I  nomia  ;  Lat.  Physiogno- 

Physio'gnomist.  J  monia ;  Gr.  •S>»o-to7i'oj/iio- 
cio,  from  dwo-is,  natura,  and  yvwixav,  cognoscens, 
from  7ica>o-Kei!/,  cognosccre,  to  know. 

The  art  of  judging  or  discerning  the  nature  or 
natural  disposition,  (sc.  of  men ;)  now  usually 
restricted,  to  the  art  of  discovering  such  nature 
by  examining  the  countenance  or  features  of  the 
face. 

Our  old  writers  not  unfrequently  contracted  to 
phisnomy  and  visnomy. 

For  his  face,  whiche  before  seemed  not  to  diffre  fro  the 

common  phisnami  of  others,  shone  as  brighte  as  the  sunne. 

Udal.  Mark,  c.  4. 

He  taught  them  there  openlye  bothe  in  Latine  and  Greke, 

■     mm  ■'...'  i  I  '  ■  ■  -    ."■'.  pahnestn  . 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

Yet  certes  by  her  faces  and  physnomy, 
Wether  she  man  or  woman  inly  were, 

That  could  not  any  creature  well  descry. 

Spenser.  Of  Mutabilitie,  c.  7. 

I  mean  those  that  are  acquainted  with  your  inward  dispo- 
sition, anil  with  ttie  faculties  of  your  soul,  as  well  as  the 
yhi,iiomy  of  your  face. — Howell,  b.  i.  6.4.  Let.  15. 

Hewere  a  poor  physitian,  that  had  no  more  anatomy,  then 
were  to  he  gat  he  id  finni  the  ji/iisnomy. 

Glanvill.    Vauil//  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  19. 

Now  that  sanguine  was  the  complexion  of  David  George, 
the  foregoing  description  of  his  person  will  probably  intimate 
to  any  physiognomer. — More.  On  Enthusiasm,  s.  37. 

Appion  the  grammarian  hath  left  in  writing  (a  thing  in- 
credible to  lie  spoken  i  that  a  eertain  ii'* >,.<'»'/>!<>wist,  or  teller 
of  fortune,  by  looking  onely  upon  the  face  of  men  and  wo- 
men, judged  truely  by  the  pourtraits  that  Apelles  had 
diawne,  how  many  yeares  they  either  had  lived  or  were  to 
live,  for  whom  those  pictures  were  made. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  sxxv.  c.  10. 

Mr.  Evelynstudied  p/;'/w'o,;,!,o„v,  anil  found  dissimulation, 
boldness,  cruelty  and  ambition  in  every  touch  and  stroke  of 
Fuller's  picture  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  face,  which,  he  says, 
was  tiie  most  resembling  portrait  of  the  Protector. 

.  Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  1.  Note. 


In  one  of  the  most  noted  physiological  wanks  which  have 
ately  appeared  on  the  continent,  Bacon's  apothegm  is  cited 
nore  than  once  with  unqualified  approbation. 

Stewart.  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  ii.  c.  4.  s.  4. 


The  national  menai 


PHYSIO'LOGY. 


}'.■■■.  i  ■■ : 
siologia  ;  Gr.  *wtoA.o7m  ; 
(tpvo-is,  natura,  and  Aey-eiv, 
to  discourse.)  AstheFr. — 
"  A  reasoning,  disputing, 
or  searching  out  of  the 
nature  of  things  ;  also,  anatomizing  physick,  or 
that  part  of  physick,  which  treats  of  the  compo- 
sition or  structure  of  man's  frame,"  (Cotgrave.) 

The  unparalleld  Des  Cartis  hath  unridled  their  dark  phy- 
siology and  to  wonder  solv'd  their  motions. 

Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  IS. 
Whence  there  must  be  no   small   affinity  betwixt  this 
ancient   Moshical  or  rather   Mosaical  physiologic  and  the 
Cartesian  pbylosophy. 

More.  The  Philosophick  Cabbala,  App.  c.  1. 

It  will  necessarily  follow,  that  the  Mosaical  philosophy  in 

the  physiological  part  thereof  is  the  same  with  the  Cartesian. 

It  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  but  that  the  generality 
of  the  old  phisiologers  before  Aristotle  and  Democritus,  did 
nursue  the  atomieal  way,  which  is  to  resolve  the  corporeal 
into  forms,  qualities,  and  species,  but  into 


They  who  first  theologized,  did  physiologize  after  this 
nanner,  for  as  much  as  they  made  the  Ocean  and  Tethys  to 
lave  been  the  original  of  generation.— Id.  lb.  p.  180. 


researches  concerning  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  into 
a  train  of  thinking  strikingly  similar. — Id.  lb. 

agerie  is  collected  by  the  first  physiolo- 
tid  it  is  defective  in  no  description  of 
savage  nature. — Burke.  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

PHYTI'VOROUS.  From  the  Gr.  *iw,  a 
plant,  and  Lat.  Vurare,  to  devour,  to  eat. 

Hairy  animals  with  only  two  large  fore  teeth,  are  all  phy- 
livorous,  and  called  the  hare  kind. — Hay. 

PHYTO'LOGY.  \      From  Gr.  *vrov,  a  plant, 
Phyto'logist.        (  and  \ey-etv,  to  discourse. 
A  discourse  on,  science  of,  the  nature  of  plants : 
Botany. 

We  pretend  not  to  multiply  vegetable  divisions  by  quin- 
cuncial  and  reticulate  plants,  or  erect  a  new  phytology. 

Brown.   Urne  Burial,  Epist.  Ded. 

As  our  learned  phytologist  Mr.  Ray  has  done.— Evelyn. 

PI'ACLE.    ^       Lat.  Piaculum,  from  plus;  an 

Pia'cular.     >  act  of  pious  atonement,  or  expia- 

Pia'culous.  J  tion.     See  Expiate. 

Piaculum  is  applied  to  the  act  or  deed  for 
which  atonement  should  be  made ;  and  hence 
to— 

A  great  crime  or  offence,  a  great  sin. 
Piaculous,  —  requiring     expiation ;     criminal, 
sinful. 

Let  me  hear  from  you,  else  it  will  make  a  schism  in  friend- 
ship, which  I  hold  to  be  a  very  holy  league,  and  no  less  than 
apiacte  to  infringe  it. — Howell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  25. 

There  is  a  peculiar  religion  attends  friendship  ;  there  is, 
according  to  the  etymology  of  the  w  ord,  a  ligation  and  solemn 
tie.  the  rescinding  whereof  may  he  truly  e.ill'd  a  schism,  or 
a  piacle,  which  is  more. — Id.  b.  ii.  Let.  46. 

Our  late  arch-bishop  (if  it  were  not  piacular  for  you  to 
read  ought  of  his)  could  have  taught  yon  in  his  publike 
writings,  these  five  limitations  of  injoyned  ceremonies. 

Bp.  Hall.  An  Apology  against  the  Brownists. 

And  so,  as  Caesar  reports,  unto  the  ancient  Britains  it 
was  piaculous  to  tast  a  goose,  which  dish  at  present  no  table 
is  without.— Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  24. 

And  while  we  think  it  so  piaculous  to  go  beyond  the 
ancients;  we  must  necessarily  come  short  of  genuine  anti- 
quity and  truth.— Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  15. 

In  order  to  our  redemption,  Christ  suffered  as  &  piacular 
victim  (which  must  be  understood  to  mean  in  our  stead.) 

Walerland.   Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  76. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  which  was  both  piacu- 
lar and  eucharistical,  proclaimed  the  innocence  of  our 
Redeemer,  and  the  universal  beneht  of  his  blood  to  man- 
kind.—  Warburlou.   IHcitic  Lcyolion,  b.  ix.  c.  2. 

PIA'ZZA.  From  Platea :  platea,piatea,piazea, 
piazza,  (Menage.) 

A  broad  way,  a  wide  street ;  in  English,  ap- 
plied to — 

A  way  or  footpath  under  covering ;  as  the 
piazza  of  Covent  Garden,  above  which  are  habi- 
tations, supported  at  the  front  by  pillars. 

Whereupon  the  next  morning  being  Sundaie,  Wolfe  came 
to  the  Chalenor's  chamber,  and  praied  him  familiarlie  to  go 
with  him  abroad  to  the  piazza  or  marketstead. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1621.  an.  1555. 

Now  near  the  thiong'.l  piazza  Gryphon  came, 

By  guards  conducted  to  the  place  of  shame. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xvii. 

He  [Cibber]  carved  i 
the  Royal  Exchange, 
Thomas  Gresham  in  the  piazza  oeneatn. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.  c.  2. 

PICARO'ON.  )      Yv.Piqueron,  from  the  verb 

Pi'ckeer,  v.  S  picorer,  q.d.  pecorare,  to  steal 
cattle,  (pecora.) 

A  forager,  pillager,  robber,  plunderer.  And 
pickeer, — 

To  forage,  pillage,  rob,  or  plunder. 

The  gen'rous  active  spider  doubts 

More  ambus-cadoes  than  redoubts ; 

So  within  shot  she  doth  pickear. 

Now  galls  the  flank,  and  now  the  rear. 

Lovelace.  Lucasta,  pt 

They  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  chief  raisers  of  those 
picaroons  to  be  pirates,  who  are  now  come  to  that  height  of 
strength,  tint  thev  daily  endamage  and  affront  all  Christ 

dom.— Howell,  b.  i.  s.  2.  Let.  11. 
1453 


P'ICCADEL.  )  Yr.Peccadilles,  "  the  several 
P'ickardel.  )  divisions  or  pieces  fastened 
together  about  the  brim  of  the  collar  of  a  doublet," 
&c.  (Cotgrave.)  B.  Jonson  writes  it — picardel; 
as  if  he  supposed  the  fashion  of  wearing  it  to  be 
derived  from  Picardy  .•  the  term  is  simply  a  dimi- 
nutive of  pi'eca,  (Sp.  and  It.)  a  spear  head  ;  and 
was  given  to  this  article  of  foppery,  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  of  its  stiffened  plaits  to  the  bristled 
points  of  those  weapons,"  (Gifford.) 
Uetpiccadil  above  her  crown  upbears. 

Drayton.  The  Moon  Calf. 


Do  you  want  a  band,  Sir  ?  This  is  a  coarse  wearing, 

'Twill  fit  but  scurvily  upon  this  collar  ; 

But  patieuce  is  as  good  as  a  French  viekadcl. 

^Beaum.  %  Flelch.  The  Pilgrim,   Act  u.  sc.  2. 

PICK,!;.        "»        Fr.  Piquer ;    Dut.  and  Ger. 

Pick,  n.  I  Picken  ;     A.  S.  Pyc-an  ;  in  old 

Pi'cked.  I  writers,  to  pike. 

Pi'ckedly.       V      See  To  Peck. 

Pi'ckedness.   I       To  act  or  do  with  any  thing 

Pi'cker.  pointed,  or  sharp  at  the  point ; 

Pi'ckery.  J  to  strike  at  or  into  with  any 
thing  pointed;  to  pick  good  from  bad;  conse- 
quentially, to  take  or  choose,  to  select,  to  glean, 
to  distinguish. 

To  pick  a  quarrel,— to  take,  (sc.)  any  oppor- 
tunity ;  choose  or  seek  for  any  pretence  or  slight 
occasion  for  quarrelling. 

To  pick  a  pocket,— to  pick  or  take  (with  the 
fingers)  any  thing  out. 

Ypihed,— "  full  fresh  and  new  her  geare  //;»/„,, 
was,"  is  spoken,  (Skinner,)  if  I  mistake  not,  of 
shoes  or  boots  with  sharp  pointed  peaks,  which 
were  the  fashion  in  Chaucer's  time.   And  hence— 

Picked  or  piked  was  applied  generally  as  an 
epithet  to  one  smartly,  sprucely,  foppishly  dressed ; 
to  a  fop  or  beau. 

&  thou  has  for  thi  pikyng,  mykill  ille  likyng. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  2/3. 

Up  riseth  Damian  the  next  morwe, 

Al  passed  was  his  siknesse  and  his  sorwe. 

'   i  proineth  him.  and  piketh. 


ouhaiit,  ,   Talc,   V.  f'SM 


For  vnto  Pliillis  hath  he  sworn  thu 
To  weihieii  her,  and  1 


light, 


And  piked  other  all  the  g 

Id.   The  Legend  of  Good  (I  omen, 
Ther  saw  I  first  the  derke  imagining 
Of  felonie,  and  all  the  compassing  : 
The  cruel  ire  red  as  any  elede. 
The  pickpurse,  and  eke  the  pale  drede. 

Id.   The  Kuightes  Tale, 
Ful  freshe  and  newe  hir  geare  ypiked  was. 


For  this  prouerbe  is  euer  newe, 

That  stronge  lockes  niaken  trewe, 

Of  hem  that  wolden  stele  and  pike.—Gouer.  Con.  A.  b. 

Hee  hath  bene  all  his  lyfe  a  pyckc-nnarrcl  and  a  em 
andvnriglitcousblouilshcdi.hr.  as  his  tjllierth.il  sitteili 
that  holy  sea  is.— Tyndall.    Workes,  p.  349. 

Theygiue  counsell  as  though  they  were  great  sages,  . 
exhort  and  giue  precepts,  rebuke  ami  emied  t'r'-  /."■" 
ami  hee  wiuiiulrous  (juicke  of  sight  from  home  S;  at  hoi 
blind  enough. 

Vices.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ill.  c. 
ral  think  it  is  expedie 


the  common  people  I 
oft  abroad  amonge  people,  goodly  and  pickedli,  arrayed, 
ery  many,  the 


If  he  he  a  picker  or  cut-purse  as  there  he 

seeoml  time  he    is  taken,  lie  h.ith  a  piece  et    ins  nose  eei   on 

ami   is  Imnicd  in  the  forehead,  and  kept  in  prison  till  hi 
finde  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour. 

Hackluyl.   Voyages,  8,-c.  vol.  i.  p.  241 
That  if  anie  man  were  taken  with  theft  or  piekerie,  am 

thereof  coniliclcd,  lie  -hould  banc    his  head  polled,   ami  ho 
pitch  p.iwred  upon  his  pnte.—Holinshed,  Rec.  1.  an.  1190. 

He  had  at  the  foote.of  the  walle,  a  pen 
erthe  by  bym.  and  he  had  a  pykeaxe   ir 


the 


.win  1 


61. 


PIC 

T  haue  one  at  home  (quoth  he)  among  all  other,  to  -whom 
there  Is  no  coffer  Inckt,  nor  tloore  shut  in  my  house,  meaning 
that  he  was  a  pick!  eke,  and  a  false  verlct,  and  yet  those 
wordes  might  have  heen  spoken  of  a  faithfull  surname. 

Wilson.   The  Arte  of  Rhctoriquc,  fol.  141. 


[him  not  to  be  God's 
authoritie  must  be 


Aa  for  our  elders,  when  thei  pc 
Homes  auinritie  by  his  fruts,  and  iui 
vicare,  they  thought   t! 
borne  with  ail,  ul.,i  n.  :  cicane  cast  out. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  37. 

Then  crafte  the  cryer  cal'd  a  guest. 

Of  ivliome  was  falshoode  formost  feere. 
And  pack  of  piekeihankes  were  the  rest, 

Which  cam-  false  wttnease  b/x  to  beare. 

Gascoigne.  Flowers.  The  Arraignment  of  a  Loiter. 

I  think  he  was  some  barber's  son  by  the  mass, 

'Tis  such  Rpicked  fellow,  not  a  hair 

About  his  whole  bulk,  but  it  stands  in  print. 

Chapman.  Ail  Fools,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

By  the  Lord.  Horatio,  these  three  yeares  I  haue  taken 
note  of  it.  the  age  is  growne  so  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the 
liesant  comes  so  mere  the  1.  - '■.■  of  cur  Ourtier,  he  galls 
his  kibe. — Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Gay.  fresh,  andpiked,  was  she  to  the  sale, 

For  to  that  end.  and  to  that  intent. 

She  thither  came,  ani  both  fortli  they  went. 

Browne.  The  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Eel.  1. 

It  [style]  hath  blood,  and  juyce.  when  the  words  are  pro- 
per and  apt.  their  sound  sweet,  and  the  phrase  neat  and 
pick'd. — B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

Too  much  pickedncss  is  not  manly.  Id.  lb. 

Those  from  the  mines,  with  ;*!•«.(  and  with  spade, 
Tor  pioneers  best,  that  for  entrenching  are 
Men  chietiy  needful  in  the  use  of  war. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  h.  i. 

There  he  beheld,  how  humbly  diligeut  % 

New  adulation  was,  to  he  at  hand  : 
How  ready  falsehood  slept :  how  nimbly  went 

Base  pici  MnanrL 

Daniel.   ( 


a  iron  picker  clear  away  all  the  earth  out  < 
to  make  the  stock  hare  to  the  principal  root 
lililter.  Gardeners  Dictionary.  Lupulu 
-  Alas  ! 

in  teeth,  and.  busy  as  he  seems 
raven  quill,  is  hungry  yet ! 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  i 


The  bin-man's  sway. 

Hast  thou  by  statute  shov'd  from  its  design 
The  Saviour's  feast,  his  own  blest  bread  and  wine, 
And  made  the  symbols  nf  atoning  grace 
An  office  key,  apickloek  to  a  place. 

Cowper.  Expostulation. 

PICK-APACK.  >       Pich  is,   perhaps,   piyht, 
PrcK-EACK.  Spike'!,  i.e.  pitched  or  thrown; 

and  pick-apack,  pick-a-bach,  pitched  on  the  bach ; 
or  it  may  be  a  reduplication  of  puck. 

For  as  our  modern  wits  behold. 
Mounted  a  pick-h.Tr  k  on  the  old, 
Much  further  off;  much  further  he, 
Hais'd  on  his  aged  beast,  could  see. 

Butler.  JItidibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

PI'CKLE,  f.  \       Dut.   Pekrl;    perhaps   (says 

Pt'cKt.E,  n.  (  Skinner)  from  the  Fr.  Piquet, 
pungere,  from  the  pungency  of  the  taste.  Pennant 
gives  a  different  history.  See  the  quotation  from 
him. 

Pickle,  (met.)— dirty,  sorry  plight  or  condition. 
A  pickle  or  a  pickled  rogue, — 

One  seasoned,  imbued,  impresnated  with 
roguery*  mischief,  or  vicious  dispositions. 

Tliev  take  a  great  quant  itie  of  them  and  they  vse  to  pickle 
them  with  vinegar  and  salt. 

Jfackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 


■  Hours,  Act  i. 
Pen.  I  was  never  in  this  nirkle  before. 

Dakar.  The  Honest  Whore,  pt.  ii. 

Flanders  had  the  honour  of  pickling  of  herrings.     One 

■William  Dcukcter  ot  l'.i,-,  ,,l,.t.  near  Slues,  hit  mi  this  useful 

«*nedient;  from  him  was  derived  the  name  picl.le,  which 

We  borrow  from  the  Dutch  and  German. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology,  vol.  iii. 


PID 

Fr.  Peinliire,  peinturer ;  It. 
Pintura,  pittura,  pitturare ; 
Sp.  Pintura,  pintar ;  Lat. 
Picturu.  from  pictum,  past 
part,  of  pinaere,  lo  paint. 
See  To  Paint. 

Any  thing  painted,  (sc.  1 
in  likeness  or  resemblance;  a  likeness,  resem- 
blance, or  representation ;  generally,  the  art,  the 
workmanship  of  painting,  or  of  the  painter. 

Picturesque;  It.  Pittoresco, — see  the  quotations 
from  Stewart. 

We  haue  seene  and  eaten  of  many  more,  [fowl]  which  for 
want  of  leasure  there  for  the  purpose,  could      '  ' 


•  Sir  knight,  mc 
To  weet  why  ( 


Haekluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i 


I  this  ' 


that  ladii 
Full  lively  is  the  semblaunt, 
Spens, 

Whose  wals 

i'  •■■■;:•.;  ;■    ' 

Of  famous  wisards  ;  and  with  pielurals 
Of  magistrates.  Id.  lb 

Tn  their  common  descriptions,  they  [sea  horses]  ; 
grotesco  delineations  which  fill  i 


The  serpent  with  human  visage  is  not  a  tnecr  pictorial 
contrivance  or  invention  of  the  pie'ure-e,  hnt  an  ancient  tra- 
dition and  conceived  reality;  it  stands  delivered  by  Beda 
and  authors  of  some  antiquity.— Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  4. 

Let  me  go  into  the  mint-house,  and  see  heapes  of  gold,  I 
am  never  the  richer;  let  me  eoe to  the  pie/Brer*, I  see  goodly 
faces  and  am  never  the  fayrer.—  Bp.  Hall.  Com.  Znchevs. 

Justice  indeed  is  pictured  Wind,  not  because  it  is  to  be 
without  the  eye  of  knowledge,  but  the  eye  of  partiality. 

South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  13. 


Id. 

Bright  ey'd  Fancy  hovering  o'er 
Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 
Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  wort's  that  burn. 
But  all !  'tis  beard  no  more. 

Gray.  The  Progress  of  Poesy,  iii. 

July  13,  1G2G,  a  warrant  to  the  Exchequer  to  paie  unto 

Daniel!  Mittens,  his  Miiestv's  pichircr,  the  somme  of  125;. 

for  divers  pictures.— Walpoie.  Anec.  of  Paint,  vol.  ii.  c.l. 

You  cannot  pass  along  a  street  but  yon  have  views  of 
some  palace,  or  church,  or  square,  or  fountain,  the  most 
p'elure^iuc  and  noble  one  can  imagine. 

Gray.  Borne.  April.  1740.  Let.  IS. 

Pieli/rcsque  properly  means  what  is  done  in  the  style  and 

with  the  spirit  of  a  painter ;  and  it  was  thus,  if  1  am  not 

much  mistaken,  that  the  word  was  commonly  employed, 

when  it  was  first  adopted  in  England. 

Stewart.  Philosophical  Essays,  pt.  i.  c.  5, 
The  word  picturesque  has  been  frequently  employed  to 
denote  those  combinations,  or  groups,  or  attitudes  of  objects, 
that  are  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  painter.— Id.  lb. 

It  [picturesque]  means  that  graphical  power  by  which 
poetry  and  eloquence  produce  effects  on  the  mind  analogous 
"    picture. — Id.  lb. 


PI'DDLE.  Either  (says  Skinner)  from  the 
It.  Piccolo,  small,  or  the  verb  to  peddle ;  or  the  Fr. 
Petite,  petty. 

Piddle,  n.  is  the  name  of  a  river  which  dis- 
charges, itself  into  the  sea  at  Pool,  formerly  "cn- 
stiled  Trent:"  it  seems  (from  Drayton  1  tn  have 
received  its  name  from  the  smalt  assistant  brooks 
which  Bow  into  it. 

To  piddle,  in  the  examples  below,  is — 

To  busy  or  employ,  or  to  be  busy  or  employed 
about,  to  attend  to  trifling  matters;  to  act  or 
deal  in  a  small  way. 

Piddling, — minute,  trifling,  frivolous. 

You  cunninge  archers  very  often  put  yourselves  unto 
[some  costl  beingeverye  Englishmen,  never  ceasing  pihiel- 
ing  about  thevr  bowe  and  sliaftes,  when  they  he  well. 

Aschem.   Tox<  pliilus. 

Give  order  that  twelve  pigs  be  roasted  yellow  : 

Nine  geese,  and  some  three  larks  for pidilUug  meat; 

And  twenty  woodcocks. 

Middleton.   The  Mayor  of  Quiuborough,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 

A  wealthy  man.  addicted  to  his  pleasure  and  to  his  profits, 
finds  religion  to  be  a  traffic  so  entangled,  and  of  so  many 
piddling  accounts,  that  nf  all  mysteries  he  cannot  skill  to 
keep  a  stock  going  upon  that  trade. 

Uillon.  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 


The  gentle  and  benevolent  vneeae  niiv  of  church-mainte- 
lance.  without  the  ignoble  hucksterage  of  pidlir/g  allies.' 
Id.  Of  Reformation  in  England. 


rift.  Stella  at  Wood  Park. 
Content  with  little,  I  can  piddle  here 
On  brocoli  and  mutton  round  the  year. 

Pope.  Horace,  Sat.  2. 

I  speak  only  of  the  general  outline  of  their  constitution  ; 

piddling  objections  may  be  made  to  particular  parts,  and 

experience  will   point  out  the   necessity  of  reconsidering 

many  things. — Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  i.  p.  41  J. 

PIE.  ^         Fr.    Pie;     Sp.    Picaza;     Lat. 

Pi'ed.  !  Pica  ;   Gr.  Kitraa  vel   kitto,  from 

Pi'edness.  I  fu-eiv,  to  move  ;  from  the  frequent 
PiE'rut-D.   )  motion  of  the  tail  and  body,  re- 
markable in  the  mag-pie. 

Pied. — of  different  colours,  like  the  pie;  party- 
coloured  ;  variegated  in  colour. 
Dredelesse  it  clere  was  in  the  wind 
Of  every  pie.  and  every  let  game, 


Sometimes  in  feeding  on  muscles  we  found  some  pearle: 
but  it  was  our  happe  to  meet  with  ragges,  or  of  a  pidc  colour  : 
not  hauing  vet  di-conerc]  '!,-,.■■  places  where  we  heard  of 
better  and  more  plenty.— Hackluyl.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  2G9. 

He  chose  so  many  as  made  a  faire  chain,  which  for  their 
likenesse  and  uniformity  in   roundnesse,   orientness.  and 
ceQent  eolouia,  with  equality,  in  great- 
nesse,  were  very  faire  and  rare.— Id.  lb. 


The  said  town  of  Hamelen  was  annoy'd  with  rat?  and 
mice:  and  it  chane'd.  that  a  piedcoatcd  piper  came  thither, 
who  covenanted  with  the  chief  burghers  f 
if  he  could  free  them  quite  from  the  said  i 


r  such  a  reward, 
Howell,  t>.  i.  s.  0.  Let.  49. 
His  vest,  for  day  and  night,  was  py'd. 

Parnell.  An  Allegory.  On  Man. 
The  fiery  Turnus  flew  before  the  rest 
Apye-ball'dsteccl  of  Thracian  strain  he  press'd. 

Dryden.   Vitgil.  JEneis,  b.  ix. 
A  Babylonish  dialect 
Which  learned  pedants  much  affect; 
It  was  a  party-colour'd  dress 
Ofpatch'd  v.nA  pyc-ball'd  languages. — Hudibras,  pt.i.c.l. 

PIE,  or)      Skinner  suggests  the    A.  S.  Bijc- 
Pve.       J gan,    to   build,   (so.)  of  paste;    it  is 

perhaps  the  name  of  the  paste  itself,  corrupted 

from  the  Fr.  Pate. 

and  frie 
Chaucer.  Prol.  v.  385. 
Btic.  The  dcuill  speed  him  :  no  man's  pye  is  freed 
For  his  ambitious  finger.     What  had  he 
To  do  in  these  lierce  vanities.' 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  i.  sc.  |. 


Walpolc.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  1. 

PIE.  "  The  pie  is  a  table  or  rule  in  the  old 
Roman  offices,  shewing  in  a  technical  way,  how 
to  find  out  the  service  which  is  to  be  read  upon 
each  day."  (Steevcns.)  What  was  called  The 
Pie,  by  the  Clergy  before  the  Reformation,  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  rii-raj,  or  the  index  ;  (lit.  a 
plank  :  met.  a  painted  fable  or  picture ;)  and  be- 
cause indexes  or  tables  of  books  were  formed  into 
square  figures  resembling  pictures  or  painters' 
tables,  hung  up  in  a  frame,  these  likewise  were 
called  riifaKes,  or  being  marked  only  with  the  first 
letter  of  the  word.  m'<  or  pies,  (Ridley.) 

It  is  the  familiar  English  name  for  the  Romish 
Plea,  Ordinal  or  Service  Book. 

The  church  wardens  ofeueriepaiisfa  v  ::l.in  their  diocesse, 
to  bring  iu  and  deiiuer  vp  al  antiphoners,  missales.  grailes, 
processionals,  manuals,  legendes,  pi,s,  portuases,  journals, 
and  ordinals  after  the  use  of  Sarum.  &c. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1211. 

The  numhernnd  hardness  of  the  rules  called  the  rue,  and 
the  manifold  changings  of  the  service,  was  the  cause,  that 
to  turn  this  book  only  was  so  hard  and  intricate  a  matter, 
that  many  times  there  was  more  business  to  find  out  what 
should  be  read,  than  to  read  it  when  it  was  found  out. 
Common  Prayer.  Pref.  concerning  the  Service  of  the  Church. 


PIE 


}Vr.  Piece;  It. 
Piezo,-  Low  I 
The  etymologis 
attempt  to  aecoi 
word;  it  is  pro 


Pezzo;  Sp. 

Lat.    Pecia. 

etymologists  scarcely 

i  account  for  this 

obably  from 

pacc-ean,  (c  soft,)  to  patch. 


PIECE,  v. 

Piece,  n. 

Pie'celess. 

Piece-meal,  ad, 

Piece-meal,  ad, 
the  A.  S.  Paean 
See  Patch. 

To  piece  is  to  patch  ;  to  put  on  a  part  or  por- 
tion, a  fragment,  a  bit ;  to"  add,  join,  or  unite  a 
part  or  portion.     A  piece  is — 

A  patch ;  also,  generally,  a  part  whether  put 
on,  added,  joined ;  or  taken  away  or  disjoined ;  a 
portion,  a  fragment,  a  bit ;  any  thing  pieced  or 
put  together,  constructed  or  composed  ;  as  a  piece 
of  music,  writing,  painting;  a  fowling  piece,  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  a  piece  of  cloth. 

It  is  frequently  applied  by  Spenser  to  signify  a 
castle;  as  it  also  is  in  the  quotation  from  Speed, 
given  by  Mr.  Todd  in  a  note  on  Spenser,  b.  iii. 
c.  10. 

Piece,  (of  money,)  —  a  minted  piece,  (sc.)  of 
metal,  gold,  silver,  &c. 

Corineus  tok  hys  bowe  of  him,  &  smot  hym  a  wonde 

A  bouen  on  the  scolle  with  ys  owne  bowe  anon, 

That  the  scolle  to  breke  in  penes  mony  on. 

R.'  Gloucester,  p.  16. 

So  that  he  was  al  to  raced  pecemel  in  a  stonde, 

Eche  hym  from  other,  among  the  rockes.  or  he  com  to 
gronde.  Id.  p.  22. 

Ha,  wicke  tonge  wo  thou  bee 

For  men  sayen,  that  the  harde  bone, 

All  though  hym  selfe  haue  none, 

A  tonge  breaketh  it  all  to  piece.:.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 


1.-..01.   Mar. 


pece  from  the 


And  therfore 
God's  worke  in 
and  effect  in  m 


this  auctor  would   not  the  wodre  of 

ament  to  bewonderfull  for  the  worke 

is  one  piece  of  truth. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explication.'  Of  the  Presence,  fol.  G9. 

There  it  pleased  the  lords  to  call  a  select  councell,  which 

was  alwayes  done  by  hanging  out  of  a  flag  of  the  armes  of 

England,  and  shooting  off  i 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  609. 
But  if  Christ  be  sufficient  for  his  church,  what  needeth 
this  patching  and  pieeeino. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  fol.  1379.  an.  1554. 

To  the  intent  that  thou  mayest  eftesones  peruse  in  an 

order  the  thinges  thou  hast  by  picceniele  le.irned  ul"  others. 

Udal.  Lute,  Piol. 


handsomely  vpon  the  bruit  of  Plantagenefs  escape. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  23. 
Say  the  firrae  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends 
This  treasure  of  an  oyster  :  at  whose  foote 
To  mend  the  petty  present,  I  will  peece 
Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdomes. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  S,-  Cleopatra,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 
"  Most  trew  "  then  said  the  holy  aged  man  ; 

Yet  is  Cleopolis,  for  earthly  frame, 
The  fairest  peece  that  eie  beholden  can. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 
The  fleete  thus  encreased,  they  landed  in  Portugall,  euen 
vnder  shot  of  the  castle  of  Peniche,  where  the  sea  growing 
high,  many  were  in  perill  of  drowning;  for  most  of  them 
waded  to  the  wast  for  the  shoare.  Of  this  towne  and  peece, 
Conde  de  Fuentes  had  the  command. 

Speed,  an.  15S9.  b.ix.  c.  24. 
I  had  a  wife,  a  passing  princely  peece, 
Which  far  did  passe  that  gallant  girle  of  Greece. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  208. 

i What  is't  ?  a  hundred  pound  > 

Eve.  No,  th'  harpc-y,  now,  stands  on  a  hundred  pieces. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Divelle  is  an  Asse,  Act  iii.  60.  3. 
Th1  infected  king  leapt  from  his  bed  amaz'd, 
Scarce  knew  himself  at  first,  but  round  him  gaz'd  : 
And  started  back  at  /./,  eV -up  shapes,  which  fear 
And  his  distracted  fancy  painted  there. 

Cowley.  The  Davidcis,  b.  i. 
1  (round  circles)  so 


.      r  types  of  C 

Religion  s  ivpes,  the  piecele.ii 
—  '  l  all  the  ]' 


Aid  a 


lay-  go. 


Which  flirting  high)  he 
plume  did  stand, 

On  which,  il 
Uande. 


PIE 

It  appears  that  this  edition  [of  Shakespeare]  was  printed 
it  least  partly)  from  no  better  copies  than  the  prompter's 
ook,  or  piece-meal  parts  written  out.  for  the  use  of  the 
ctors. — Pope.  Pref.  to  Shakespeare. 
Down  goes  the  top  at  once  ;  the  Greeks  beneath 
Ale  piece-meal  torn,  or  pounded  into  death. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 
Yet  what  he  had  stol'n  was  so  little  worth  stealing, 

They  forgave  him  the  damage  and  cOst ; 
Had  lie  (a'eii  the  whole  ode,  as  he  took  it  piece-mealing, 
They  had  lin'd  him  but  tenpence  at  most. 
Johnson.  Life  of  Yalden.  (From  the  Oxford  Laureate.) 
Dumb  as  a  senator,  and.  as  a  priest, 


Cawper.  Tirocinium. 

PIEPO'UDRE.  Fr.  Pieds  pouldreux,  dusty 
feet.  Spelman  and  Skinner  give  the  first  etymo- 
logy stated  in  the  quotation  from  Blackstone,  (qv.) 
See  also  Menage. 

Many  are  the  yeerely  enormities  of  this  fayre,  in  whose 
courts  of  pye-pouldrea  I  haue  had  the  honour  during  three 
dayes  sometimes  to  sit  as  judge. 

B.  Jonson.  Bartholomew  Fayre,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

They  will  bring  this  highest,  greatest  and  most  honoura- 
ble court  (wherein  the  echoic  kingdom  and  every  member 
of  it  are  represented)  into  greater  contempt  and  lesse  esti- 
mation with  all  men  (whether  natives  or  forraigners)  then 
the  basest  court  of  piponders. 

Prynne.  Treachery,  §*c.  pt.  i.  p.  170. 

The  lowest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  expeditious, 
court  of  justice  known  to  tl 

ph'ponrire.  cm  in  pedis  pnlee: ■ izati :  so  called  from  the  dusty 
feet  of  the  suitors :  or  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  because 
justice  is  there  done  as  speedily  as  the  dust  can  fall  from 
the  toot.— Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

PIER,  n.  A  structure  raised  against  the  vio- 
lence of  the  waves  in  the  sea  or  in  rivers.  From 
the  Lat.  Petra,  or  rather  the  Fr.  Pierre,  a  stone, 
because  usually  made  of  stones ;  and  afterwards 
applied,  of  whatever  material  the  thing  might  be 
made.  The  foundations  upon  which  the  columns 
that  sustain  bridges  are  raised  were  also  called 
piers,  whether  made  of  stone,  timber,  piles  of 
wood,  earth,  &c.  (Spelman.) 

But  before  he  could  make  his  approche,  it  was  of  necissitie 
for  him  to  make  a  pere  or  a  mole,  whereby  they  might  passe 
from  the  mayne  land  to  the  citie. 

Brende.  Quinlus  Curtius,  fol.  51. 

A  stable  bridge  runs  cross  from  side  to  side, 

Whose  spacious  arch  transmits  the  passing  tide, 

And  jutting piert  the  wintery  floods  abide. 

Bowe.  Lucan,  h.  iv. 

Some  fragments  of  marble  linings  and  piers  remain  to 
attest  the  ancient  magnificence  of  this  port.  [Rimini.] 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  7. 

PIERCE,  v.^  Fr.  Percer ;  It.  Pertugiare, 
Pie'rceable.  which  Menage  derives  from  the 
Pie'hcer.  I    L&t.Pertundere,to  beat  through; 

Pie'rcing,  n.  f  Skinner, — from  per,  and  icere, 
Pie'rcingly.  I  to  strike  through;  and  Min- 
Pie'rsant.      J   shew, — from  Gr.  Uap-etv,  pene- 

trare,  to  bore  through,  to  penetrate. 

To  prick,    stick,  strike,  or  bore  through;    to 

penetrate,  to  perforate,  to  transfix. 

Corineus  ther  with  harde  smot  &  sturde  hym  aboute, 
And  made  his  wey  hi  either  syde,  and  percede  the  route. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  17. 
Her  laughing  ...yen  peremn/t  and  clere. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Such  a  strong  percer  is  money,  and  such  a  gredie  glotton 
is  auarice—  Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  16. 


[pierced  to  the  skin,  but  bit  no  more. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii. 
Whose  lofty  trees,  yclad  with  summer's  pride, 
Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did  hide, 
Not  perceable  with- power  of  any  st 


.  b.  i.  c.  1. 
All  were  his  earthly  eien  both  blunt  and  bad, 

And  through  great  age  had  lost  their  kindly  sight, 
Yet  wondrous  quick  and  pcrsaunl  was  his  spright, 
As  eagle's  eie,  that  can  behold  the  sunne. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  10. 
There  is  that  speaketh  like  the  piercings  of  a  sword :  but 
the  tongue  of  the  wise  is  health. 

Bible.  Modern  Version.  Proverbs,  xxii.  18. 
Tears  at  the  sight  came  starting  from  his  eye, 
While  piere'd  with  grief  the  much-lov'd  youth  he  view'd, 
And  the  pale  features,  now  deform'd  with  blood. 

Pope,  Homer,  Iliad,  b,  xi. 
1455 


PIG 

We  have  enough  to  fill  us  with  admiration  of  the  munifi- 
cence, power,  and  wisdom  of  the  infinite  Creator,  when  we 
contemplate  the  noble  faculties  of  this  our  superior  part, 
the  vast  reach  and  compass  of  our  understanding,  the  pro- 

;■!.'.,■        ■  ■    ■   ii''  ;.:•   I  lu..»uuiif-. , 

hcrham.  Physico- Theology,  b.  V.  C.  1 , 

Pierce  my  vein, 

Take  of  the  crimson  stream  mcand'ring  there, 

And  calechir.c  it  will  ;  apj>ly  thy  glass, 

.Search  it,  and  prove  now  if  it  be  not  blood, 

Congenial  with  thine  own.  Cottper.  Task,  b.  iii. 


PI'ETY. 


Pious. 


PIG,  n.  ")  The  acorn  is  in  old  Gloss,  cited  by 
t  Pig,  v.  S  Lye,  called  pic-bred.  In  But.Bigghe, 
vigghe,  vecrchen,  is  porcus.  Dut.  Vercksken  ,-  Ger 
Fcerkel,  ferkel,  porcellus ;  from  the  Lat.  Porcus 
(Wachter. )  A  lump  or  mass  of  melted  lead  or 
iron  is  called  a  sow  or  pig. 

To  pig, — is  to  bring  forth  pigs ;  to  lie,  or  do  any 
other  thing  as  pigs  do. 


Chaucer.   The  Reves  Tale,  v. 4277.  • 
I  thought  it  not  mete  to  doo  that  is  done  alredy,  and  in 
making  rehersall  of  theim,  to  make  menne  thinke  I  had 
geuen  them  apiyge  of  another  mannes  sow. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  52  , 
Some  men  there  are  loue  not  a  gaping  pigge. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  oj  Venice,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


Come  forward  ;  you  should  1 
your  pig-headed  sconce;  now,  that  think  there's  nothing  good 
any  where  but  what  is  to  be  sold.—  B.  Jonson.  Masques. 

The  mimic  was  extoll'd  ;  and  Grouse 

Was  hissM,  and  cat-call'd  from  the  house. 

"  Soft  ye,  a  word  In: fore  I  go," 

Quoth  honest  Hodge,  and  stooping  low, 

Produc'd  the  pig.  Smart.  The  Pig,  Fab.  18. 

PFGEON,  n.     Fr.  Pigeon;    It.  Piccidne,-    Sp. 

Pichon;  Lat.  Pipio,  from  pipire,  to  peep,  or  make 
the  noise  or  cry  of  young  birds. 


ben.) 

s  be  t 

i  fleumatick. 


igeons  be  easily  digested,  and 
h  are  fleumatick,  or  pure  melai 

r  T.  Elyot.    The  Castel  of  Helth,  1 


Also  there  were  two  pigeon-houses  ioyning  hauing  in  them 
store  of  turtle  doues  and  pigeons. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

As  well  the  male  as  the  female  be  carefull  of  their  young 
pigeons  and  love  them  alike  :  nay  ye  shall  haue  the  cocke, 
oftentimes  rebuke,  yea  chastise,  the  hen,  if  she  keep  not 


th.-  ■ 


i  \\i.-\\.—IIull,ind.  rti/iii 


But  I  am  pigeon-huer'd  and  lack  gall 

To  make  oppression  bitter,  or  ere  this, 

I  should  haue  fatted  all  the  region  kites 

With  this  slaue's  offal.—  Shakespeare.  Hamlet.  Actii.SC.  2. 

Then  hey  !  at  Dissipation's  call 

To  every  Club  that  leads  the  ton. 
Ha       " 

I 

PI'GGESNIE.  The  Romans  (says  Tyrwhttt) 
used  ocuhis  as  a  term  of  endearment,  and  perhaps 
piggesnie,  in  vulgar  language,  only  means  ocellus, 
the  eyes  of  that  animal  (the  pig)  being  remarkably 
small.  "  A.S.  Piga,  a  little  maid.  We  use  at  this 
day  to  call  such  a  little  one  a  pigsney,"  (Somner.) 
And  Skinner  says  from  piga,  puellula,  q.d.  Le- 
pidae  puellse  oculus,  vel  puellarum  oculus3  i.  e. 
Decus. 

Hire  shoon  were  laced  on  hire  legges  hie ; 

She  was  a  primerole,  apiggrsnie. 

For  any  lord  to  liggen  in  his  bedde, 

Or  yet  for  any  good  yeoman  to  wed. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tate,  v.  32G8. 

"  If  there  be  any  pretty  one,  come  near  to  me, 

Come  hither  ye  piggesnye,  ye  little  babe  1" 

Id.  The  Remedie  of  Loue. 

How  softlye  she  was  wont  to  chirpe  him  under  the  chin 
and  kisse  him,  how  pretely  she  could  talke  to  him  (how  doth 

Bp.  Gardner.  On  True  Obedience,  To  the  Reader. 
Lod.  Good  pigs-ney !    Frank,  prythee  walk  her  t'other 
turn  i'  th'  garden  and  get  her  a  stomach  to  her  supper. 

Davenport.  The  City  Nightcap,  Act  iii.  bc.  X. 

PIGHT,  i.e.  pitcht,  or  pitched,  (qv.)inWiclif^ 

fixed,  transfixed,  pierced. 


PIK 


And  tho  he  was  y  flowe  an  hey,  and  ne  eovrthe  not  aligte, 
Ail  hi n  mid  so  gret  eir  to  the  erthe  he  fel  andpipO. 
That  al  to  peses  to  rof.  X.  Gloucester,  p.  29. 


And  eftsoone  anothir  scripture  seith,  thei  schulen  se  into 
whom  thei  piyhlen  thorough  [transfirerunf]. 

Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  19. 
And  er  that  Arcite  may  take  any  kepe 
He  pight  him  on  the  pomel  of  his  hed 
That  in  the  place  he  lay  as  he  were  ded. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2691. 
The  kvr.ge  then  ptight  his  paut/lyons  and  srrengthed  his 
felde.  for  sodayne  brekynge  out  of  the  Turkes. 

Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1272. 
The  careful  cold  hath  nipt  my  nigged  rind, 
And  in  my  face  deep  furrowes  eld  hath  pight. 

Spenser.   Shcphcard's  Calender.  December. 
But  backe  againe  the  sparkling  steel  recoyld, 
And  left  not  any  marke  where  it  did  light, 

Id.  Faerie' Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 


PI'GMEXT.  Lat.  Pigmentum,  from  pictum, 
past  part,  of  ping-ere,  to  paint.  See  the  quota- 
tion from  Boyle. 

Naturall  beauty  is  a  stronger  loadstone  of  itselfe,  but 
much  more  when  those  artiriciall  enticements  and  provoca- 
tions of  gestures,  clothes,  jewels,  pigments,  exornations 
shall  bee  annexed  unto  it. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  465. 

Tf  yon  will  allow  me,  Pyrophilus,  for  the  avoiding  of 


PI'GMY,n."l       Fr. 

PiV.MY.  adj.    V  Pigme 
Pi'omean.      )  Tluyna 


.Pi'inu'c;    It.  Pigmeo ;    Sp. 
'igmeo ;     Lat.   Pigmceus ;    Gr. 
Xluypicuos,  from  Trvyix-q,  spatium  a 
cithito    ad    digitos   clausos.      Applied,   generally, 
to— 

A  dwarf,  any  very  short,  small,  diminutive  per- 
son or  thing. 

Higher  in  the  countrey,  and  above  these,  even  in  the  edge 
and  skirts  of  the  mountaines,  the  Pigmtei  spythami  (Trispi- 
thami)  are  reported  to  bee:  called  they  are  so,  for  that  they 
are  but  a  cultite  or  three  shaftments  (or  spannes)  high,  that 
is  to  say  three  times  nine  inches. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  vii.  c.  2. 
Aristotle  writeth  that  these  Pigma'ans  live  in  hollow 
caves,  and  holes  under  the  ground. — Id.  lb. 

But  what  will  not  God  do  ?  it  will  make  a  pigmy  too  hard 
for  a  giant. — Howell,  b.  i.  s.  2.  p.  88.  Let.  9. 
What !  do  you  set  a  little  pigmy  marshal 
To  question  with  a  Prince  ? — The  first  Part  of  Jeronimo. 
To  pigmij  nations  wounds  and  death  they  bring, 
And  all  the  war  descends  upon  the  wing. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iii. 
Soon  grows  the  pigmy  to  gigantic  size  ; 
Her  feet  on  earth,  her  forehead  in  the  skies. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  jEneis,  b.  iv. 
Control  the  course  of  Nature,  bid  the  Deep 
Hush  at  thy  pi.mni  vnice  Ik  r  waves  to  sleep. 

Churchill.  An  Epistle  to  William  Hogarth. 

PIKE,  n.    \      So  called  ( Skinner)  either  from 

Pi'ckbrel.  f  the  likeness  of  its  nose  to  a  pike  or 
spear,  or  because  it  moves  itself  in  the  water  like 
a  spear  thrown. 

"  Bet  is,"  quod  he,  "  a  pike  then  a  pickerel, 

And  bet  than  old  beef  is  the  tendre  veel." 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  92:>C. 

For  fresh  water  fish,  besides  the  comon  sorts  (as  carpe, 
pikes,  pearch,  tench,  roach.  &c.)  they  have  diuers  kinds  very 
good  and  delicate. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  479. 

The  goodly  well  grown  trout  I  with  my  angle  strike, 

And  with  my  bearded  wire  I  take  the  ravenous  pike. 

Drayton.   The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymphal  4. 

PIKE.)       Fr.  Pique i    It.  Picca;    Sp.  Pica, 

Pi'ked.  (  from  the  verb,  to  pick ,-  because  picked, 
peaked,  or  pointed  as  a  picker. 

Any  thin^  peaked  or  pointed,  or  having  the 
point  or  end  sharpened ; — a  weapon,  a  tool,  &c. 

Thei  profere  a  man  to  bete,  for  tuo  schilynges  or  thre, 

With  piked  staues  grete,  beten  sail  he  be. 

ii.  Brunne,  p.  328. 

The  savde  bastartle  was  at  the  first  course  Vennynge  with 
sharp,-  M,  -r,  -.MiuTthroMen  horse  and  man,  which  was  by  the 
IK?.°  .'_hf.hnr,s.e.of  th0  sa><1  bastarde,  and  nat  by  vyolence 
i^pyke  of  iron  standynge 
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The  heads  of  the  same  are  vipers'  teeth,  bones  of  fiso?9, 
fling  stones,  piked  points  of  kniues,  which  they  hauing 
gotten  of  the  French  men,  broke  the  same  &  put  the  points 
of  thera  in  their  arrowes'  heads. 

Hackluyt.  Toyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  517. 
A  rake  for  to  hale  up  the  fitches  that  lie, 
A  pike  for  to  pike  them  up,  handsome  to  drie. 

Ttuser.  Husbandry  Furniture. 
A  gentle  youth,  his  dearly  loved  squire, 

His  spear  of  hebon  wood  behind  him  bare, 
Whose  harmeful  head  thrise  heated  in  the  fire, 
Had  riven  many  a  breast  with  pike  head  square. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  I.  c.  7. 
Yet  he  his  hand  so  carefully  did  beare, 

That  at  the  last  he  did  himself  attaine, 
And  therein  left  the  pike  head  of  his  speare. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

PIKE,  i.e.  to  point  bis  eye,  to  peep. 
And  Pandarus  that  ledde  her  by  the  lappe, 
Came  nere,  and  gan  at  the  curtein  pike. 

Chaucer.  Troil.  §■  Cres.  b.  iii. 

PILCH.  Steevens,  on  Romeo  §•  Juliet,  pro- 
duces examples  of  pilch  from  Nash  and  Decker. 
Somner  says — pi/Ice  ,•  to<ra  pellicea. 

"  A  furre  gowne,  (a  pilch,)  a  garment  of  skins 
with  the  hair." 

What  shall  these  clothes  manifold, 

After  gTeat  heat  cometh  cold, 

No  man  cast  his  pilch  away.  Chaucer.  A  Proverb. 

And  have  here  a  pilch  of  gray. 

Skelton.  Elinoitr  Ramming. 
Neither  eatyng  any  brade,  ne  drinking  any  wyne,  but 
liuying  in  wildernesse,  clothed  in  a  pilche  of  a  camel's  hide, 
andgirte  with  a  girdle  of  leather.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  7. 

We  are  Captaine  Tucca,  that  talk  to  you,  you  inhuman 
pitchers. — B.  Junson.  Poetaster,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

PI'LCHARDS.  A  fish  so  called  (Skinner),  a 
cutis  leevitale,  from  the  smoothness  of  its  skin. 
See  Pilch. 

They  revealed  unto  him  many  things  to  come,  and  taught 
him  the  pjrifying  against  lightning  and  thunder  which  they 
make  yet  at  this  day  with  onions,  hair  and  pilchers. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  58. 

PILE,  8.     "j        Fr.    Pile,  piller,  pilastre;     It. 

Pile,  n.  Pila,  piliere,  pilustro  ,-     Sp.  Pila, 

Pi'lehbnt.   I  pilar,  pilastrn ;    A.S.Pil;    sudes, 

Pi'lino,  n.    V  moles,  cumulus,  strues. 

Pi'llak.        I       A  pile,  or  pillar, — raised  upon 

Pi'llared.    I  the  ground  or  surface  to  support 

Pi'laster.  )  or  sustain  any  thing  laid,  placed, 

reared  upon  it;  also,  driven  into  the  ground  for 

the  same  purpose  :  further,  applied  to  the  whole 

mass  (moles,  cumulus)  heaped,  or  structure  reared 

upon  it,  (strues. )     And  hence — 

A  mass,  heap,  accumulation,  structure,  super- 
structure. 

And  him  that  schall  ouercome  I  schal  make  a  piler  in  the 
temple  of  my  God,  and  he  schal  no  more  go  out. 

It'irlif.  Apocalyps,  c.  3. 
Hym  that  ouercnmmeth,  wyll  I  make  a  pyllar  in  the 
temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  goo  no  more  out. 

Bible,  1551.  76. 
Every'  piler  the  temple  to  sustane 
"Was  tonne-gret  of  yron  bright  and  sheen. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1195. 

In  many  cityes  are  to  be  sene  great  stacks  of  such  thyngs 
pyled  vp  in  hollowed  places.— Goldingc.  Ccesar,  fol.  158. 

And  yet  besides  this,  both  on  the  neather  part  of  the 
streame  there  were  pylcs  driuen  one  ouerthwart  another. 

Id.  lb.  fol.  95. 
Among  which  notes  I  have  said  nothing  of  pallification, 
or  pyling  of  the  ground-plot  commanded  hy  Vitruvius. 

Rcliquia  Woltonianice,  p.  19. 
The  other  five,  five  sondry  wayes  he  sett 
Against  the  five  great  bulwarks  of  that  pyle. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 
What  !  had  he  thought  whereby  he  might  be  knowne 
But  costly  pilementi  of  some  curious  stone. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iii.  Sat.  2. 
Like  two  faire  marble  iiillours  they  were  seene, 

Which  doe  the  t-.-mpIe  of  the  gods  support, 
Whom  all  the  people  iltcke  with  garlands  greene, 
And  honour  in  thai  festival]  resort. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
The  brazen  thresholds  both  sides  did  enfold 
Sfluerjri/arferjj  hung  with  gates  of  gold. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vii. 
1456 
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Pylasten  must  not  be  too  tall  and  slender,  lest  they 
resemble  pillars;  nor  too  dwarfish  and  gross,  lest  they 
imitate  the  piles  or  piers  of  bridges. 

Reliquice  Woltoniance,  p.  29. 
The  polish'd  walls  of  marble  be 
Pilaster'd  round  with  porphyry. 

Cotton.   The  Entertainment  to  Phillii. 
Achilles  cover'd  with  their  fat  the  dead, 
And  the  piFd  victims  round  the  body  spread ; 
Then  jars  of  honey,  and  of  fragrant  oil 
Suspends  around,  low-bending  o'er  the  pile. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xliii. 
Full  bowls  of  wine,  of  honey,  milk,  and  blood. 
Were  pour'd  upon  the  pile  of  burning  wood. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fax. 
'Twas  I  slew  Samson,  when  the  pillar'd  hall 
Fell  down,  and  crush'd  the  many  with  the  fall. 

Id.  Palamon  *  AreUe. 
I  never  ride  past  the  charming  vista  of  roval  palms  on  the 
Cayon  estate  of  Daniel   Mathew,  Esq.  in  St.  Christopher, 
without  being  put  in  mind  of  the  pillars  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Palmira. — Grainger.   The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  iv. 
Yet  lightly  edg'd  the  glancing  sabre  hit. 
Where  the  fair  head  and  pillar'd  neck  were  knit. 

Brooke.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  iii. 


Harte.   The  Charitable  Mason. 
He  ridicules  the  heads  of  lions,  which  are  creeping  through 
the  pilasters  in  Great  Queen-street  built  by  Webb  the  scholar 
of  Inigo  Jones. —  IValpole.  Anec.  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  2. 


}Fr.  Poil;  It. 
Lat.  PilttSi 
wool. 
Hair,   wool; 


Pelo;  Sp.Peb; 
Gr.   IliAos,    hair, 


PILE. 

Pi'ledness. 
Pi'lo  us. 

Pilo'sitt.     J       Hair,   wool ;    any   thing  of  a 
hairy,  woolly,  fleecy,  texture  or  substance. 

After  theim  folowed  the  kynges  henxmenne.  in  coates  of 
purple  ueluet  pieled,  and  paned  with  riche  clothe  of  siluer. 
Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  14. 
And  while  he  [Columbus]  was  attending  there  to  acquaint 
the  King  of  Castile  (that  then  was)  with  his  intended  pur- 
pose, by  how  many  wayes  and  meanes  was  he  derided: 
some  scorned  the  oildness  of  his  garments. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  167, 
That  hair  is  not  poison  though  taken 
is  proved  by  t 

to  be  very  pilaus.— Dr.  Robinson.  Eudoxa.Qc.  (165S,)  p.124. 
The  cause  of  the  smoothness  in  men,  is  not  any  abund- 
ance of  heat  and  moisture,  though  that  indeed  causeth  pilo- 
silie;  but  there  is  requisite  to  pilosilie,  not  so  much  heat 
and  moisture,  as  excrementitious  heat  and  moisture. 

Bacon.  Katurall  Historic,  §  6S0. 
Thon  art  good  veluet,  thou'rt  a  three  pil'd  peece  I  warrant 
thee ;  I  had  as  liefe  be  a  lyst  of  an  English  kersey,  as  be 
pil'd,  as  thou  art  pil'd.  for  3  French  veluet. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
I  haue  seru'd  Prince  Florizell.  and  in  my  time  wore  three 
pile,  but  now  I  am  out  of  seruice. 


With  that  money  I  would  make  thee  s 

line  them  with  black  crimson,  and  tawnv.  three  piled  veluet. 

Barry.  Ram' Alley,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

PILE.  >      Lat.  Pihm,  which  Varro  derives— a 
Pi'led.  fpareundo.    Vossius  prefers pihan,  from 
pisillum,   a  pestle,  from  pistum,  the  past  part,  of 
pinsere,  to  beat  or  bruise.      See  Pestle. 
The  point  of  a  spear  or  arrow. 

For  then  did  Polcpst  passe 

A  lance  at  Damasus,  whose  helme  was  made  with  cheeks 

of  brasse. 
Yet  had  not  proofe  enough  ;  the  pyle  drave  through  it, 
and  his  skull.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xii. 

At  Dclops.  Magus  threw 

"    >ilde;  that  strooke  his  caske  ful  in  the 


;pcare  well  pili 
height:  off  He 
i  purple  feather,  newly  made,  and  i 


Id.  lb. 


PILE.  Fr.  Pile  :  It.  Pila.  Cotgrave  callsifc 
the  pile  or  under-iron  of  the  stamp,  wherein  money 
is  stamped  ;  and  the  pile-side  of  a  piece  of  money, 
the  opposite  whereof  is  a  cross. 

Other  men  have  been,  and  arc.  of  the  same 
that  is  all  is  said)  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  for  me  to 
embrace  it.     A  man  may  more  justifiably  throw  up  cross 
and  pile  for  his  opinions,  than  take  them  up  by  such  mea- 
sure.— Locke.  On  Hum.  Uuderst.  b.  iv.  c.  20. 

PI'LGRIM.     ^       Fr.  Peler, 


^"I'LGRIM.  ^  Fr. 
rYLGRIM,  v.  I  Pel/eg 
Pi'lgrimaoe.      ( lerino,\ 

?l'LGRIM12F.,  V.  )    quipfl 


peregrin  ,-    It. 

Pellegrino,  peregrino;    Sp.Pe- 

from  the  Lat.  Peregrinus, 

peregre  venit ;  pereger,  i.  C. 


derer,  a  traveller. 


PIL 


Ther  penance  was  tliei  suld  go  in  pilgrimage. — Id.  p.  303. 

Mnost  dere  [  beseech  you  as  comelingis  and  pylgrims  to 
absteine  vou  fro  fleischli  desires  that  lighten  agens  the 
»oule.—  ifictif.   1  Pclir,  c.  2. 

Dear!y  beloved,  I  bi 

abstoyile   llonl   ll-shlta 


vou  as  strnungersand  pilgrimes, 

[s  whiche  fyght  agaynst  the  soule. 

Bible.  1551.  lb. 


ilivuf  in  the  (vme  of  yome  jii'grimage. 

WieliJ.  IPetir.c.l. 

:  ye  passe  the  tyme  of  youre  pilgrimage  in  feare. 

Bible,  1551.  76. 


pilgrimage 
vuute  courage, 


That  towar. 
Ye  shall  pr; 


vol.  ii.  b.i.  pt.  ii.  No.f 


Then  peaceably  iliy  painfull  pilr. 
To  voteier  same  lliettisalem  doe  her 
Wheie  is  lor  thee  ordained  a  blessed 


I  hear  thy  char-e.s,  an  thou  wilt  but 

me  to  the  land  of  Utopia. 

n.   The  Case  is  altered,  Actii.  sc.4. 

;  shall  linger  here, 
Cllins    On  Ike  Death  of  Thomson. 


.  palmer,  opposed  I 
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~  For  the  cliefe  company  of  them  and  such  as  were  most 
renomed  to  vse  grete  robbery  and  pillcry  were  of  Bierne, 
and  of  the  countie  of  Foiz. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronyele,  vol.  ii.  c.  110. 
And  it  seldome  or  neuer  chaunceth,  that  any  man  is  so 
irreligious  that  he  dareth  eyther  hide  any  thyng  that  is  so 
taken,  or  pilfer  any  thing  away  that  is  so  pgled. 

Goldingc.  Ccesar,  fol.  158. 
To  vacabondys  and  other  that  lokyd  for  pylfry  and  ryf- 
flynge,  it  was  a  great  occacyon  and  styrynge. 

Fabyan,  an.  145G. 
The  kynge  after  that  he  liadde  gotte  a  large  and  ample 
sume  of  money,  had  pitie  of  the  people,  whiche  cryed  to 
God  dayly  fur  tin  ende  of  their  pilfntnqe. 

Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  20. 
Pilling  and  polling  is  grown  out  of  request,  and  plain  pil- 
fering come  into  fashion. 

Winwood.  Mem.  To  Sir  D.  Carleton,  March  1004. 
Heare  me,  you  wrangling  pyrates  that  fall  out, 
In  sharing  that  which  you  haue  pitl'd  front  me. 

Shakespeare.  RicJi.  III.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
I  fear  me,  messenger,  to  feast  my  train 
Within  a  town  of  war  so  lately  pillaged, 
Will  be  too  costlv,  and  too  troublesome. 

Marlon:    The  Jew  of  Malta,   Act  V. 
A  wicked  villaine,  bold  and  stout, 


Which  wnnned  in  a  ro 
That  robbed  all  the  coun 
Aaid  brought  the  pillage 


Bp.  Hall,  b.  v.  Sat.  1. 
1  these  pilferies,  couch'd  and  compos'd  in  order, 


lice  — North.  Plulari 
and  the  good  king  1 


vlcted  of  robbery, 


Nor' 


blessed  1 


■  JJ\  Sell.  Ma 


Note. 


PILL. 
P.'li.a 

Pl'l.l.A 


Fr.  Filler,  pillage  ;  (pilfer, 
pilferier, — Lacombe  ; )  Sp.  Pil- 
lare, piUnr/e ;  Lat.  Pilare,  (used 
in  composition;)  Gr.HiKouv,  or 
TTi\av,  densare,  constipare,  to 
'  stow  or  pack  thick  or  close ; 
Pi'leer,  v.  and  further,  furari,  to  thieve,  to 

Pi'i.feher,  n.       rob,  nempe  a  more  furum  cum 
Pi'lfrry.  orcuftare    furta    student,    from 

Pi'i.feiung,  n. )  the  manner  or  custom  of  thieves 
or  robbers,  when  they  endeavour  to  hide  their 
plunder. 

To  thieve,  to  rob,  to  plunder. 
To  pilfer, — to  practise  petty  theft;    or  to  steal 
small  quantities. 

To  pill  is  sometimes  written — to  peel.  See 
Peel,  and  Peeler. 


O  Menelans;   lint  in  chiefe,  .loves  seed  the  pillager, 

Stood  close  before,  and  slackt   the  force  the  arrow  did 

confer.  Chapman.   Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 

The  church  is  every  one's  prey,  and  the  shepherds  are 

pilled  and  polled  and  Ikeeed  by  none  more  than  by  their  own 

flocks.— South,  vol.v.  Ser.  11. 

Some  spy  perhaps  to  lurk  beside  the  main  ; 
Or  nl-ht'lv  pillager  that  strips  the  slain. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  X. 

Our  years, 

As  life  declines,  speed  rapidly  away, 
And  not  a  year  but  pill,  r ,  as  he  li.ss 
Some  youthful  grace,  that  age  would  gladly  keep. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  i. 

The  idle  pilferer  easier  there 

Eludes  detection,  when  a  l.mib  or  ewe 
From  intermingled  flocks  he  steals.— Dyer.  Fleece,  b.  ii. 
In  short  I  should  be  happy,  if  any  thing  I  have  done,  or 
may  hereafter  do,  shall  serve   to  mine. no  tlie  zeal  of  erities 

]>s  appear  against  them,  but  the  spirit  ol  it,  if  interpreted 
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And  [the  ssycle  Srr  Hi:ghe]  there  punypshed  the  bakers 
for  lacke  of  syze  by  the  tuberell.  where  before  tymes  they 
were  punisshed  by  the  pytlery. — Fabian,   vol.  ii.  an.  1250." 

The  cnuer  of  the  chest  is  two  boords,  amid  them  both  a 
piltcry-tike  holu-  f  n*  the  prisoner's  necke. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  75, 
I  haue  been  five  times  pilloried,  my  coals  given  to   the 
poor,  and  my  sacks  burnt  hefore  my  face. 

Grim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 
And   [Henry   Burton]   afterwards  imprisoned,  -fin'd,    de- 
graded, deprived  o!  his  liencliee,  /.t/l-r-izt'd  wilh  Prynne  and 
idemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 


iOxo 


He  [Lilliurnc:]  w;is  mndemned  to  be  whipped,  pilloried, 
and  imprisoned.  While  he  was  whipped  at  the  cart,  and 
sttind  on  the  pillory  )u  hanmi.ned  the  populace,  and  de- 
claimed violently  against  the  tyranny  of  bishops. 

Hume.  History  of  England,  c.  52. 

They  constructed  a  vast  amphitheatre  in  which  they  raised 

a  species  of  pillory.     On  this  pi/lory  they  set  their   lawful 

king  and  queen,  with  an  msnUm-  fi-ure  ever  their  heads. 

Burke.  Letter  to  a  Memb.  of  lit..-  Xti/rnnti  Am-mbty. 

PI'LLOW,  n.  -\       Dut.  Pulwe,  puloimts  ,■    pul- 

Pi'llow,  ».         >  triune,  puhini  theca  ;    Skinner 

Pi'llion.  J  thinks— from  the  Lat.  PwiV/ras. 

Junius, — from  the  Gr.  fliAwros,  con.stipalus.  because 

stuffed   with  wool.     In  A.  S.  P,,le.     Chaucer,— 

pilwe.    It  is,  perhaps,  the  same  word  as  billow,  (qv. ) 

A  case  stuffed  with  some  matetial,  to  sit,  or 

rest  the  head,  upon. 

Pillion  is  a  pilhiv  used,  and  suituably  made,  for 
riding  upon. 

And  he  was  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  boot ;  and  slept  on 
a  pilcme—Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  4. 

And  he  was  in  the  Sterne  a  slepe  on  apelowe. 

Bible,  1551.  Ii. 
Under  his  head  no  pillow  was, 

And  graspe  about  I  may,  but  in  this  place 
Save  a  p.'/a'o,  I  Mid  naught  to  embrace. 

Id.  Trail.  SrCres.b.v. 
For  in  his  male  he  had  a  pifwebere. 

Id.   The  Knightcs  Tale,  v.  696. 
And  for  he  shuld  slepe  softe, 
Upon  a  fether  bed  alofte. 
He  lieth,  with  many  a  pyloiv  of  downe. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
So  when  the  sun  in  bed 
CurlaioM  with  ehtudy  red, 
Pillows  his  thin  upon  an  orient  wave. 

Milton    On  Ihe  Mv,  mug  of  Christ's  Nativity. 


Id.   View  'of  lite  State  of  Ireland. 
the  denied  that  birds  are  of  great  use  tons;  their 


-Obseri 


.  150. 


FmiiM  thousand  pounds  he  did  him 
That  lion  in  alle  the  euntre  more  sul 

Ac  wel  worth  poverte  for  he  may  wa 


R.  Brunne,  p.  42. 
e  vurobbede 
l  Plouhman,  p.  215. 


A:     :  o 

And  pill  the  man,  and  let  the  wenche  go. 

Chaucer.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  6944. 

Whan  the  wolf  hath  full  his  wombe,  he  stinteth  to  strangle 

Ghepe ;    but    sothly,   the  pilhurs  and   destroiers   of   holy 

chirehes  goodes  lie  do  not  so,  for  they  ne  stint  never  tapille. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

To  ransake  in  the  tas  of  hodies  dede, 

The  pilloins  dole  bite  besniesse  and  cure 
Alter  the  bataille  and  disiomliture. 

Id.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1009. 
But  for  I  leade  a  ponre  route 


The  . 


:  of  pi/ 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 
Whereupon  I  went  myselfe.  and  tooke  away  from  our  men 
whatever  they  had  pill,  n/e,/,  aim  eaue  it  to  the  owners. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,   vol.  iii.  fol.  196. 
Peace  sometyme  contentilh   not  soudyours,  &  especially 
such  as  delyte  tteim  Ipyllage  &  robery. 

Fabyan.  Works,  vol.  i.  c,  114. 
VOL.  II. 


I       PILL.      Fr.  Pilule;   Lat.  Pila,  a  ball;  pilula,  i 
'  little  ball.     Applied  to— 

A  little  ball  of  drugs;   (met.)  any  thing  nau 
seous  or  disagreeable. 

Downewarde   at  the   mouth,  by  potions,  electuaries,  0 
'  pylles.—Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Castelof  HeWi,  b.  iii.  o.  5. 
I      Thei  did  veraie  eagrely  desire  to  haue  a  phisician  :  &  yet 
cannot  thei   ahyde  to  swallow  down   the  holsome  pille  of 
veritie  being  hittur  in  their  mouthts.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  4. 

PI'LLION.     See  Pillow. 

PI'LLORY,  n.  ~\        Fr.  Pilori,  pilorer  ,-    Low 

Pi'li.ory,  v.         V  Lo.t.Pilloriwn.  Skinner  thinks 

Pi'llorize,  v.     J  — from  pila,  because  the  place 

where  the  sentence  of  the  law  was  executed,  was 

formerly  surrounded  by  pillars.    Spelniin  suggests 

pilleur,   a  piller,  or  pilferer  ;  because  appropriated 

to  their  punishment ;    and  transferred   from  the 

criminal  to  the  instrument  of  punishment. 

And  if  ye  laiche  Lyar  let  him  not  askapie. 

Er  he  be  put  on  pullorie.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  35. 

Than  they   were   delyuered   to   the   hangman,    and  fast 

bounde  layde  in  a  carre  and  hrmit'lit  v.i  1    imnipettes  to  the 

place  of  execution  named  ye  halles,  and  there  set  on   the 

pillcry,  and  turned  four  tymes  aboute  in  the  syght  of  all  the 

people. — Berntrs.  Froissarl.  Cron.  vol.  ii.  c.  147. 


fort  to  us,  especially  in  these  notilo  in  parts  ol  the  world. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt  ii.  p.  429. 
And  taking  the  air  now  and  then  on  a  pillion,  behind 
faithful  Jotm.— Observer,  No.  109. 

PI'LOT,  v.  ~\       Fr.  Pilot,  pilntaqe;   It   Pildla; 

Pi'lot,  n.      \  Sp.  Pilolo  :   Dut.  Piloo/.  or  Piil- 

Pi'lotage.  J  loot ,-  which  latter  is  said  to  be 
formed  of  pt'iV.  a  plummet  line,  and  loot,  lead;  or 
from  Dut.  Piilon,  peihn,  to  measure,  ( sc.  the 
depth  of  the  waters, )  and  loot,  lead.  (  See  Skinner, 
Junius,  and  Kilian,  and  the  quotation  from  Gas- 
coisjne. )  Others,— from  an  old  French  word,  Pile, 
a  ship.      See  Menage. 

One  to  whom  the  steerage  or  guidance  of  a  ship 
is  intrusted ;  (met. )  one  who  steers,  or  guides,  or 
directs. 

The  pylal  gan  to  shrinke, 

And  all  agaste  his  courage  seeinde  to  quayle. 
And  from  alofte  ihe  <le»an.l  ol  our  state. 

To  try  the  depth  ami  e loess  ol  our  gate. 

Gasciigne.   Voyage  to  Holland,  1572 
The  assembly  sehlo-n  times  brake  up,  but  the  pulpit  for 

that  were  slain  in  Ihe  nialkel  place,  the  ill)  remaining  all 
that  time  without  government  ol'  magistrate,  like  a  ship 
left  without  a  pilot.— North.  Pluliiich,f  601. 


HOT 


piisr 

Mot  seated  at  the  helm,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  pole 

Ii'  the  rest  of  the  crew  abandon  themselves  to  sleep. 


Stewart.  Philosophical  Essays,  Ess.  3. 


PI  MENT.    Fr.  Piment ';  Low  Lat.  Pigmentum. 
A  mixture  of  wine,  honey,  and  spices. 


Con.A.bM. 

PIMP,  v.  \     Skinner  thinks  it  has  some  refer- 

Pimp,  n.  )  ence  to  the  Gr.  ne.u7rei><,  to  procure, 
to  obtain.     See  Pump. 

A  i>imp, — one  who  procures  or  provides,  (sc.) 
to  gratify  the  vices  of  others,  meanly,  basely. 

Fol.  Let  me  see ;  where  shall  I  chuse  two  or  three  for 
pimps  now  :  but  I  cannot  chuse  amis  amongst  you  all,  that  s 
the  best.— Middlclon.  A  Mad  World,  my  Masters,  Act  ill. 


But  when  to.sin  our  bia 
The  careful  Devil  is  still 
And  provideutly  pimps  i 


jr  ill  desires. 
Dryden.  Absalom  #  Achilophel. 
There  is  an  old  Pander  (the  prince  of  pimps)  always  at 

hand,  who  makes  it  his  great  business  an,;    perpetual  study 
,  bring  them  together, 

.7. 


Johnson.  Irene,  Act  i 
"What  is  not  proud  ?    The  pimp  is  proud  to  see 


So  many  like  himself  i 


PI'MPLE.  >      A.  S.  Pimpel;    Fr.  Pompelle,  a 
Pi'mpled.    ipumple  or  pimple ;  corrupted  (Skin- 
ner) from  pustula. 

A  small  mattery  or  pustulous  swelling ;    a  pus- 


Why  sho: 

Codling,  or  pomroy, 
The  russet. 


Damon  $■  Pithias 
the  thrift, 


Francis.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  3. 


PIN 

His  garment,  nought  hut  many  ragged  clouts," 
With  thornes  together  pin'd  and  patched  was, 
The  which  his  naked  sides  he  wrapt  abouts. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

But  Alexander  self  writeth,  that  they  left  their  rafters  or 
great  pieces  of  timber  pinned  together,  whereupon  they  had 

l  ,   1  ■  v  e  - 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  584. 
Onely  she  tuin  d  a  pin,  and  by  and  by 
It  cut  away  upon  the  yielding  wave. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  n.  c.  6. 

About  that  time  Englishmen  began  to  make  all  sorts  of 
pinnes,  audat  this  day  they  excell  all  nations. 

Stow.  K.  James,  Conclusion. 

Site  doth  not  only  think  of  lusty  Robin  Hood, 
But  of  his  merry  man,  the  pin  Jar  of  the  town, 
George-a-Green.  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  23. 

The  Academy,  a  little  pingle  or  plot  of  ground,  the  pur- 
chase whereof  cost  not  above  three  thousand  drachmes,  was 
the  habitation  of  Plato,  Xenocrates,  and  Polemon. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  226. 
Bet.  "  I  care  not  for  earl,  nor  yet  for  knight, 

of  Wakefield. 

For  there  her  goodly  countenance  I've  seen, 
Set  off  with  kerchief  starch'd  and  pinners  clean. 

Gay.  Shepherd's  Week,  Past.  5. 
Friend,  hourly  we  see,  some  raw  pinfeather'd  thing 
Attempt  to  mount,  and  fights  and  heroes  sing. 

Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  I. 
Oaths  were  not  purpos'd  more  than  law, 
To  keep  the  good  and  just  in  awe,  , 
But  to  confine  the  bad  and  sinful, 
Like  mortal  cattle  in  a  pinfold.  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 


PIN 

That  false  villains 

Whom  I  employ'd,  was  pre-employ'd  by  him  : 
He  has  discouer'd  my  designe,  and  I 
Remaine  a  pinch'd  thing  ;  yea,  a  very  trick 
For  them  to  play  at  will. 

Shakespeare.  Winter's  Tale,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

And  ever,  as  superflous  flesh  did  rott, 

Amendment  readie  still  at  hand  did  wayt, 
To  pluck  it  out  with  pincers  fyrie  whott. 
That  sooue  in  him  was  lefte  no  one  corrupted  iott. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

Solomon  doth  chiefly  intend  in  the  words  of  the  text,  the 
free  and  comfortable  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life  that  God  hath  blessed  us  with,  in  opposition  to  ^pinching 
and  penurious  way  of  living.— Sharp,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

It  is  certainly  much  more  advisable  to  give  liberally  and 
largelv,  and  plentifully,  even  as  much  as  our  condition  in 
this  world,  and  the  necessities  of  our  families  can  allow, 
though  by  so  doing  we  shall  prove  to  have  given  in  greater 
abundance  than  we  were  strictly  obliged  to,  than  by  giving 
stingily  and  pim-hii.ii'ii,  now  and  then  a  little  pocket-money 
or  so,  to  run  the  hazard  of  being  transgressors  of  the  com- 
mandment, and  having  our  portion  among  the  covetous  and 
unmerciful. — Id.  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

"With  pincers  next  the  stubborn  steel  he  strains, 

Yet  fixt  it  stands  and  mocks  his  utmost  pains. 

Hoole.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  xi. 

PIND  A'RICK.  )      After  or  in  imitation  of  the 

Pinda'rical.       )  manner  of  Pindar. 

You  may  wonder,  sir,  (for  this  seems  a  little  too  extrava- 
gant and  pindarical  for  prose.)  what  1  mean  by  all  this 
preface.— Cowley.  Ess.  The  Garden. 

The  character  of  these  late  Pindarics,  is  a  bundle  of 
rambling,  incoherent  thoughts,  expressed  in  a  like  parcel  of 
irregular  stanzas,  which  also  consist  of  such  another  com- 
plication of  disproportioned.  uncertain,  and  perplexed  verses 


little  shocked 

:  her  mercenary 


Two  leaves  prodne'd,  two  rough  indented  leaves  ; 
Cautious  he  pinches  from  the  second  stalk 
A  pimp!  :  that  portends  a  future  sprout, 
And  interdicts  its  grov.'th. 


A  rough  country  sqi.iio,  being  not 
pr 

her  demandsof  pir>-m,r„eii. 
temper,  that  he  told  her  in  great  wrath,  as  much  as  she 
tli"U"ht  him  her  slave,  he  would  show  all  the  world  he  did 
not  care  a  pin  for  her.  Upon  which  he  flew  out  of  the  room, 
and  never  saw  her  more.— Spectator,  No.  295. 

PINCH,  v. 
Pinch,  n. 
Pi'ncher. 

Pi'nching,  : 

Pi'nchingly.  )       To   press,   nip,    or  squeeze, 
(sc.  between  two  hard  substances  ;)  to  press,  to 
compress,  to  constrain    or  constringe  ;    to  hold 
tight,  to  gripe,  to  twinge. 
Sir,  fairere  the  wore,  praunte  vs  thi  curteysie, 
Than  parties  pinched  more,  the  auantage  set  so  hie, 
That  thou  may  gyue  with  right,  whan  thou  wille  &  how 
That  salle  nntl  med  of  lesse  than  thou. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  314. 
Therto  he  coude  endite,  and  make  a  thing, 
Ther  coude  no  wight  pinche  at  hi 


and  rhymes.- 


Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 


PIN,  v.     *\       A.  S.  Pyndan,  includere,  to  pen, 

Pin,  n.  (qv.) 

Pi'nneh.     V      To  inclose,  to  shut  up,  to  con- 

Pi'npold.   I  fine,  to  fasten,  to  keep  or  coop  up, 

Pi'ngle.    j   to  incage. 

A  pin  or  web  in  the  eye  ;  because  it  closes  the 
eye,  (Skinner.) 

Pinyle,  (dim.) — a  small  close  or  inclosure. 

A  merry  pin, — from  the  custom  of  drinking  in 
muers  with  a  pin  fixed,  as  a  measure  of  the  exact 
quantity  to  be  drunk. 

Pinner,  or  Pindar, — one  who  pins  (the  sheep  in 
the  fold,  cattle,  &c.  in  the  pen-fold  or  pound.)  See 
Pound. 


Which  1  shad  telle u  )uu  betwixt  us  two. 

Id.   The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,635. 

This  mischance  beyng  declared  to  the  constable  of  Fraunce 
and  the  other  capitaines,  cut  their  combes  and  plucked 
doune  their  hartes,  w  niche  were  set  on  so  mery  a  pynne,  for 
the  victory  of  Mon targes. — Hull.  Hen.  VI.  an.  5. 

Then  was  he  thrise  put  to  the  pinne  banke,  tormented 
raost  iiiiseiahly,  to  vtter  bis  tetters  on.  which  hee  would 
neuer  do.— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  817.   Hen.  Fill.  an.  1555. 

Then  he  [Sir  T.  More]  maketh  the  dead  men's  soules  by 

a  rhetorical  i  irgatory  pinfotde. 

Id.  lb.  p.  927. 


Cha 


r.  Prof.  V.  328. 


For  he  , 


i  gnitchende  euermore. 


Surely  lyke 
and  drynke  is 


e  excesse  of  fare  is  to  be  iustely  reproued, 
noche  pincluing  and  nygardshypof  meate 
;  discommended, 
Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Gorernovr,  b.  iii  c.  21. 

Hang  therefore  on  this  promise  of  God,  who  is  an  helper 
t  a  pt'ich,  and  a  most  present  remedie  to  them  that  hope  in 
im.— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1495.  Q.  Mary,  an.  1555. 

He  currishly  answered,  that  he  would  rather  haue  his 
argue  plucked  out  of  his  hedde  with  apaire  of  pinsons,  then 
a  moue  the  kyug  to  take  any  less  some. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  25. 

steen  or  twenty  haires   grow 


Some  of  them 


and   pulleth  out  all  the  re 

alwayes  with  him.  to  pul  the  haires  out  as  soone  as  they 

appeare. — Hackluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  ii   p.  262. 

He  hath  to  his  father  a  certayne  felow.  greedie  of  money, 
a  wretched  felowe  in  his  house,  and  a  very  pinche-peny  as 
drie  as  a  kixe.—  Udal.  Flowers,  p.  145. 


s  nothing  more  frequent  among  us.  than  i 
titled  Pindaric  Odes,  pretending  to  be  wr 
of  the  manner  and  style  of  Pindar,  and  > 
that  there  is  to  this  day  ( 
jntiived  after  1 ' 


s  model. — Id.  lb. 


\  Fr.  Pin  ;  It.  Pino  ,  Sp.  Pino  ; 
\  Lat.  Pinus  ;  Gr.  lltrvs.  See 
)  Pitch. 


PINE. 

Pl'NV. 
Pl'.N  ASTER 

For  in  the  wodde  of  Nouarigne, 
Enclosed  with  the  trees  of;,  .,;«■■, 
And  on  the  Mount  of  Parisie, 


In  the  cottages  at  the  shelter  aboue,  * 

cable,  we  found  many  puie-nuts  opened 

Hackluyl.  F.j., 

His  spear,  to  equal  with  the  tallest  pi 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  I 
Of  some  great  amniitall,  were  but  a  i 

Milton. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v 
where  we  break  ou 


Paradise  Lost,  b. 


The  pinaslrr  is  nothing  else  but  the  wild  pine, 
wonderfull  tall,  putting  forth  armes  from  the 
trunke  or  bodie  upward.- 


-Hulland.  Plmie,  1 


The  pine-mils  (which  are  the  biggest  of  that  kind,  and 
hanging  highest  upon  the  tree)  do  contain  and  nourish 
slender  kernels  enclosed  within  certain  hollow  beds  lull  of 
holes,  and  besides  clothed  and  clad  with  another  coat  or 
huskeof  a  dark  murrey  colour:  wherein  may  be  seen  (he 
wonderfull  care  and  providence  of  nature,  to  bestow  the 
seeds  so  soft. — Id.  lb.  b.  xv.  c.  10. 


Then  cross'd  Cyll 


Cyprus,  from  her  rocky  mound 
And  Crete,  with  piny  verdure  t 
Far  along  the  smiling 
Echoed  the  prophetic 


Warlon.  Ode.  The  Crusade. 
within  the  vicinity  of  this  city  [FaenzaJ 


All 


leld  in  dismay 
sort  of  dogs,  'hat  at  a  lion  bay, 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad, 


The  Norman  in  this 

wisely,  granted  the  des' 

Drayton.  Po  ., 


narrow  pine*,  not  so  willingly  as 
Olbion,  s.  18.  Selden.  Illustrations. 


>INE,  b.  ^ 

>,nE,,i.  y 


A.S.  Pin-an:  Dut.  Piinen ;  Ger. 
Peinen ;    Sp.  Pina,  to  pain. 

To  pain,  feel,  or  suffer  pain, 
wretchedness,  or  misery ;  to  wane  or  waste  away, 
to  decay  with  piiin,  with  grief  or  distress  of  mind; 
to  grieve  or  fret  for;  generally,  to  decay,  to 
wither. 
He  lai  for  pyned  in  the  wonde,  and  to  dethe  drowg. 


PIN 


PIO 


,■'.-,1 1 


i  brouht  lum  brede 
She  saied,  "  Daunger  great  wrong  ye  do 
Or  pinen  him  so  angerly."—  Chaucer.  R 


i  all) 


i  fehle  thighes  una 


runne,  p.  141. 
"""id.  p.  323. 
of  the  Ross. 
Id.  lb. 

'line,  b.  i.  o.  8. 


He  stole  the  '1  I  -t  queene, 

And  grip'd  the  mawes  of  barren  Sicily 
With  long  constraint  of  pineful  penury. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  v.  Sat.  2. 
Loathing,  from  racks  of  husky  straw  he  turns, 
And,  pining,  for  the  verdant  pasture  mourns. 

Rowe.  Lucan,  b.  v. 
On  the  death  of  the  late  Duke,  it  [Parma]  was  taken 
,os«ession  of  by  the  French,  and  is  now  pining  away 
inder  the  influence  of  their  iron  domination. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  6. 

PINE-APPLE.     For  the  reason  of  the  name, 

tee  the  quotation. 

The  fruit  [of  the  ananas  or  pine-apple}  resembles  the  cones 

f  the  pine-tree,  from  whence  it  is  suppo-d  to  have  its  name. 

Miller.  Gardener's  Dictionary.  Ananas. 

PI'NGUID.  >      h?A.  Pinguis ;  fat. 
Pi'nouify.      )      Fat,  slimy,  greasy,  unctuous. 
The  ovl  or  ointment  wherewith  women  use  to  anoint  the 


i  I 
becoming  both  our  veneration  and  admiration  of  the  i 
finitely  wise  and  glorious  Author  of  nature,  "lie  lies  eiv 
to  plants  such  astonishing  properties  ;    such  fiery  heat 


His  sleeves  1 


-Tliv, 


the  body 
These 


i  nourish  and  feed 


they  who  take  pleasure  in  the  incence,  fumes, 
and  nidours  of  sacrifice*  ;  wherewith  their  corporeal  and 
spirituous  part  is  as  it  were  pinyuijird. 

Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  810. 

The  Jews  and  primitive  Christians  derived  from  them  or 

incorporated  amongst  them,  seem  to  have  been  a  serious 

solemn  generation,  accustomed  to  a  pinguid  turgid  stile,  as 

Tully  calls  the  Asiatic  Rhetoric. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt  iii.  c.  29. 

PI'NION,  n.    ~\       Fr.  Pignon  ;     Lat.  Pinna  ; 
Pi'nion,  v.         I  a  wing. 

Pe  nnon.  V     Pinion,   the    wing,    is  also 

Pi'nionino,  n.  I  applied  to  the  small  joint   at 
Pi'nionist.      )  the  end  of  the  wing ;  and  to 
the  feathers. 

Pinion,  v. — to  confine  the  wings  or  pinions  of 

birds  ;  to  disable  them  ;  to  confine  (in  like  manner) 

the  arms  of  man :  generally,  to  confine  or  fasten. 

Behold  the  shepherds  in  this  while  a  yong  man  haue 

ycaught 
And  piniorii  with  his  hands  behynd  vnto  the  king  him 
brouht.  Phaer.  Virgin.  JEneidos,  b.  ii. 

About  ten  of  the  clock  commeth  riding  the  shiriffe,  with  a 
great  manie  of  other  gentlemen  and  their  retinue,  appointed 
to  assist  him  therin,  and  with  them  Waid  riding  pnnmied. 
Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1525.  an.  1555. 
Straight,  captiue  kinges  are  hail'd  in  sight, 
\tilh  pinnyaud  armes  behinde. 

Drant.  Horace.  Ep,  to  Augustus,  b.  ii. 
And  in  the  midst  of  them  he  saw  a  knight, 

With  both  his  hands  behind  him  pinnoed  hard, 
And  round  about  his  necke  an  halter  tight 
And  ready  for  the  gallow  tree  prepar'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  4. 
These  led  him  trembling  forth  the  floud,  as  fearefull  of 


The  mid  aereal  skie. 
"With  his  sweet  voice: 


Bp.  Hall,  b.  iii.  Sat.  3. 

The  wings  of  swans,  and  stronger  pinninn'd  rhyme, 

Shall  reise  aloft,  and  euviin  heme  above, 
Th'  immortal  gift  of  gratitude  to  Jove. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Past.  9. 

Let  me  at  distance,  with  a  steady  eye, 
Observe,  and  mark  their  passage  to  the  sky; 

From  envy  free  applaud  sued  rising  worth, 

And  praise  their  heav'n  though  piihon'd  down  to  earth.  _ 


That  the  Thenan  eagle  bear, 

Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 

Through  the  azure  deep  of  air. 

Gray.  The  Progress  of  Poesy. 
On  iron  pennons  borne,  the  blood-stained  vulture  cleaves 
the  storm— yet  is  the  plumage  closest  to  her  heart  soft  as 
the  cygnet's  down,  and  o'er  tier  unshelled  brood  the  mur- 
muring ring-dove  sits  not  more  gently. 

Sheridan.  Pizarro,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

PINK,  w.  )      Dut,  Pincken,  scintillare,  mieare, 

Pink,  n.  }  to  sparkle,  to  glitter  :  pincken 
ooghen,  connivere,  Dictare,  palpebras  oculorum 
alternation  movere,  pinc/te,  oculus;  probably  con- 
nected with  wincken  :  A.  S.  Wine-inn,  be-vinc-ian, 
corrupted  into  binc-ian,  and  thus  (by  the  common 
change  of  b  into  p)  the  Dut.  Pincken,  to  sparkle, 
to  glitter,  as  eyes  winked.  The  noun  pincke  may 
have  been  hence  applied  to — 

An  eye  with  the  lids  somewhat  contracted  ;  to — 

A  small  eye,  an  eyelet ;  and  to  pink, — 
"  To  form  or  fashion,  to  work  in  eyelets  or  small 
holes ;  to  cut,  to  pierce  small  holes ;  and  generally, 
to  pierce. 

Pink,  the  flower, — Fr.  CEiUet,  a  pink  ;  an  eyelet. 

Pink, — a  colour,  from  its  brightness. 

Pink,— navis  speculatoria,  (Kilian,)  loots-mans 
boot,  i.e.  a  pilot's  boat,  (sc.)  for  searching, 
looking,  or  spying,  taking  soundings,  &c. 

And  now  this  pranking  Paris  fine  with  mates  of  beardles 


Middleton.  The  Mayor  of  Quinbarough,  Act  ii.  so.  1 

Bring  hither  the  pincke  and  purple  cullamhine, 

eihuvres.—  Sj'.'u^cr.  Sheplienrd'::  Calender.  May. 

— —  The  shepherds  at  their  festivals 

Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustic  lays, 

And  throw  sweet  garland  wreathes  into  her  stream    ' 

Of  pancies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daffadils. — Milton.  Comus. 

Horn.  A  most  curteous  exposition. 

Mer.  Nay,  1  am  the  very  pinch  of  curtesie. 

Rom.  Pinke — for  flower. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  %  Juliet,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Pist.  This  puncke  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers, 
Clap  on  more  sailes,  pursue. 

Id.  Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
And  full  well  may  you  think, 
If  you  troll  with  a  pink, 
One  [fishing-rod]  too  weak  will  be  apt  to  miscarry. 

Cotton.  The  Anglers  Ballad. 
Come  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpie  Bacchus,  with  pinke  eyen. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  &,-  Cleopatra,  Actii.  sc.  7. 

The  fellow  is  a  shrewd  fellow  at  a  pink. 

Ford.  The  Lady's  Trial,  Act  iii.  sc.  1 . 

i  small  eies,  they 


Eel.  8. 

He  found  thee  savage,  and  he  left  thee  tame  ; 
Taught  thee  to  clothe  thy  pink'd  and  painted  hide, 
And  grace  thy  figure  with  a  soldier's  pride. 

Cowper.  Expostulation. 

Feb.  16,  1676—7,  I  [Beale]  gave  Mr.  Manby  two  ounces 
of  very  good  lake  of  my  making,  and  one  ounce  and  a  half 
of  pink.—  Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.  c.  1. 


PI'NNACE.  Fr.Pinasse;  It.  Pinnnzza,  pitu 
accia  ;  Sp.  Pinaza  ,•  a  small  ship  ;  from  the  Lat. 
Pinus,  ( Skinner,  Menage,  &c. ) 

With  this  answer  the  boate  returned,  and  then  our  general 
caused  his  pinnesse  to  rowe  to  them. 

Hacklugl.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  61. 

This  yeere  Master  Stickles  the  excelled  Architect  of  our 

pleasure  might  he  hikell  asunder    ami  iovoed  together. 

Shin,   Elizah.lh.  an.  1595. 

When  he  had  visited  the  order  of  his  army  through'  ut,  he 

took    a    little  pinnace,   and   went    to    the    ri'iht    v.  ■! 

wondered  when  he  saw  his  en.  lilies  li"  still  in  the  LueiJ.t, 

and  Mined  not.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  777. 

The  sails  thev  furl'd,  they  lash'd  the  mast  aside. 
And  dropp'd  their  anchors,  ami  the  phi. mcc  ty'd. 

Pope.  Homer.   Iliad,  h.  i. 

Fr.  Pinacle;     It.  Pin&cob  ; 

of  the 
from 
pinna,  a  wing ;  Gr.  IlTtpvyioii,  from  irrepov,  a 
wing. 

The  highest  turret  or  tower;  the  tip,  top,  or 
summit. 

Thanne  the  feend  tok  him  into  the  hooly  citee  and  setted 
him  on  api/unac/e  of  the  temple.—  Wiclif.  Malthew,  c.  4. 

Then  the  deuil  toke  him  vp  into  the  holy  citie,  &  set  byra 
on  a  pynacle  of  the  temple.— Bible,  1551.  III. 

This  ilke  image  as  for  a  miracle, 

Was  sit  upon  an  high  pinnacle, 

That  all  men  it  might  knowe.  Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

As  when  about  the  silver  moone,  when  ayre  is  free  from 


PI'NNACLE.^  Fr.  Pinacle;  It.  Pinai 
Pi'nnacled.  >  Sp.  Pinaeulo  :  Lat.  of 
Pi'nnet.  J  Lower  Ages, Pinnactdvm, 


And  stars  shine  cleare;   to  whose  sweet  beanies,  lnjh 

prospects,  and  the  brows 
Of  al  steepe  hils  and  pinnaces  thrust  vp  them- eiv.  s  f.T 

showes.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  1).  viii. 

You  would  blind  your  eyes  with  throwing  gold  before  'em, 


steep  pinnacle 


Not  to  he  able  to  look  down  on  my  own  simplicity. 

Shirley.   The  Machcinl's  Wife,  Act  il.  SC.  5. 

Or  the  patch''!,  dh  jnin'ed  choir 

Of  some  old  fane,  whose  steeple's  gotbic  pride 
Or  /raeme'e/,  or  spir'ih  would  holder  rise 
In  tufted  trees  high-besom'd. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  iii. 
Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair. 
So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St  Clair. 

Scott.  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  c.  6. 

PINT.      Fr.  Pinle;    Dut.  Pinte ;    Low   Lat. 

Pinta  ;  and  in  A.  S.  Pynle ;  perhaps  from  pi/nd-an, 
to  pen  or  pin,  to  hold.  A  pin  is  still  used  for  a 
small  barrel  holding  four  and  a  half  gallons.  A 
pint  is— 

A  measure  of  liquids,  and  also  of  weight. 


Howbeit  there  are  others  that  greatly  commending  the 
contineiiey  of  this  captain  (  llano  iha'h  say,  that  he  did  neuer 
cat  lying,  and  never  drank  above  a  pint  or  wine. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  S90. 

PIONE'ER.  \       Fr.   Pionnicr :     Sp.    Peonere, 

Pi'oning,  n.    f  from  peon,  the  foot,   (Menace. ) 
Junius  thinks  that  pinners  was  original' 
itself  corrupted  front  spnneniers,  diggers   with  a 
spaye.  or  spade. ;   and  Kilian   gives  spitdeniercn,  or 
spa'ei/euiren  as  equivalent  to  pionnieren,  i.  e. — 

To  work  with  a  spade,  (sc.)  in  making  roads. 
entrenchments,  mines,  S.C.,  and  thus  preparing 
for  the  progress,  security,  or  operations  of  the 
soldiery. 

These  pi/oners  were  sente  before  the  vangarde  with  a 
thousande  speares,  to  aduise  the  best  passage  for  the  kyng, 
and  for  the  boost,  and  for  their  caryage. 

Berners.  Frois^n-I.  Cronyrlc,  vol.  i.  c.  138. 

The  Tyrians  would  come  about  them  in  small  vessels,  & 
gaue  them  wordes  of  reproche  &  seorne  :  as.  they  were  now 
become  goodly  me  of  warr.  that  would  be  made  pyoners,  Ss 
carrye  burdens  like  beastes  vpon  their  ha 


,  r-.i.  fj 


Those  from  the  T 


pick-axe  and  with 


Which  to  outbarre,  with  painefull  ptianings 
From  sea  to  sea  he  heapt  a  mighty  mound. 

Spenser.  Paene  Qtteene,  h.  it,  c.  11. 

PI'OUS.    "»        Fr.Piaa,piete;    \t.  Pin,  pieta ; 

Pi'oosi-T.    I   Sp.  Pin,  piedad ;  Lat.  Pius,  pielas ; 

Pi'ety.       v  of  unknown  etymology.     (And  see 

Pi'etism.     I  Pity,  and  Impious.)     By  common 

Pi'ftist.    J  lipase,  piety  is — 

Godlincs:  or  goodness,  righteousness;  religious- 
ness, regard  or  reverence  for  God  or  religious 
duties:  for  our  duties  as  created  beings,  towards 
God;  as  children,  to  our  parents  and  brethren. 
In  our  older  writers  it  is  sometimes  written  piety, 
when  used  as  we  now  use  pity,  and  pity  where 
we  now  use  piity.  See  the  quotation  from  Hol- 
land's Suetonius. 

Where  I  hnue  liu'd  at  hone't  freedome.  payed 
More  pious  debts  to  Heauetl,  then  in  all 
The  fore  end  of  my  time. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbcline,  Act  ui.  sc.  3. 

God  hath  now  sent  his  living  nrac!e 

And  sends  his  Spirit  of  truth  henceforth  to  dwell 

In  pivu-i  hearts,  an  inward  oracle 

To  all  truth  requisite  for  men  to  know. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  I. 

Put  he  is  the  best  hearer  of  a  sermon  who  first  loves  the 
doctrine, anu  then  praci 

~'bp~.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  5, 

How  he  glisters 

Through  my  rust?  and  how 


PIP 

PIP,  n.  Dut.  Pippe  ;  Ger.  Pips ;  Fr.  Pepie  ,• 
It.  Pipita;  Sp.  Pcpila,  and  also  Petela,  which 
induces  Menage  to  believe  Pipita  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  I,  it.  Piiuita.  Palladius  describes 
the  pituitn  in  fowls  to  be  a  disease  which  covers 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  with  a  white  pellicle.  Mar- 
tinius  gives  pipita. 

The  verb  to  pip  or  peep,  (qv. )  Lat.  Pip-are, 
formed  from  the  sound  ;  and  the  disease  is  pro- 
bably so  named  because  fowls,  when  suffering  it, 
frequently  emit  a  similar  sound. 

Grimme.  O.  your  raysour  doth  hurt  my  lippe. 

Jackc.  No.  it  scrapeth  of  a  pinipell.  to  ease  you  of  the 
pippe. — Edwttrde.   Damon  fy  Pilhias. 

That  which  trouhleth  all  kind  of  them,  is  a  certain  dis- 
phlegmatick  humour,  which  causeth  the  pip; 


.'.ml  ) 


i  lull'. 


Couper.  Conversation. 


lone,  very  piously  and  very  prosperously. 


;  the  blacker? 

iapcare.  Winter's  Talc,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

affrighted  a*  it  were  with  the  rigorous 


itch  I  know  I  shall  hardly 
■  ehnose  what  death  they 


as  Hackluyt  writes. — Eng.Phiphen. 
Pi'per.      )  (See  Phiph,  which  we  now  write 
Fife. )     From  the  Ger.  Puffai  or  Pfiffen,  to  puff, 
to  hlnw. 


or  bi 


will  die.— Hullan 


^thus  and  pure  devotion  paid? 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

openly  to  declare 

:  of  their  community. 

Frey,  cited  by  Pp.  Lavi"gton.  Morav.  Camp.  p.  47. 

There  is  a  breach  running  through  the  Lutheran  churches: 

H  appeare'l  at  first  opienlv  :it    Hanii  utelu   where  many  were 
pour'  into  stricter  iu,tho,!s  pi'  ,.;,//.  whn  from  thence  were 
called  pietists.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1698. 
Our  whole  duty  is  made  up 


ut  of  three  things:  that  a 
berly  with  respect  to  himself;  righteously  with 
is  neighbour;  and  piously  with  respect  to  God. 
Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  15. 

Ml  the  frequent  lamentation  of  good  men,  that 


pr-nts  poetry    Contemplative  pii-lit,  nr  the  intercouse  between 
God  and  the  human  soul,  cannot  be  poetical. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Waller. 

PIP,  or       "\       Fr.  Pepin  ;    Menage   refers   to 
Pep.  I  the  Lat.  Pipinna,  an  infant.     See 

Pe'pin.  (his    Dictionary.         Cotgrave   has 

Pk'pdikbh.  J  "  Pepin,  a  pippin  or  kernel,  the 
seed  of  fruit;  pt'phmrrie,  a  seed-plot,  nursery, 
nursing  orchard,  .i  part  of  an  orchard,  wherein  the 


PIP: 


ki-rni  is 


:  of  fruit  be  i 


Fi/'r  is  applied  to  the  hollow  instrument  puffed 
lown  into,     pipe  to — 

Any  similar  shaped  tube,  whether  blown  into  or 
not ;  a  pipe  to  smoke ;  the  wind-pipe  ,•  a  pipe  to 
convey  water,  to  contain  wine,  &c. 

To  play  on  the  pipe to  otter  or  emit,  or  cause 

to  utter  or  emit  sounds  similar  to  those  of  a  pipe, 
when  blown  or  played  upon. 

Piping  hot  is  equivalent  to  hissing  hot. 

Pipe-office.— Spelman  thinks,  so  called  because 
the  papers  were  kept  in  a  large  pipe  or  cask.  But 
see  the  quotation  from  Bacon. 

We  han  sung  l 


Tliu-  is  f.i  s.av  she  may  not  have  vou  bothe. 

Id.   The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  1840, 
With  that  his  pipe  anon  he  hent, 

Thynge.  whiclie  was  slepie  for  to  here, 
And  in  his  pipiniq  euer  amonge, 
He  tolde  hym  suche  a  lusty  songe, 
That  he  the  fool  hath  brought  a  sleepe. 


Adde  that  yt  foloweth  in  ye  text,  you  must  praise  God  i 

timbrels,  in  nrgens,  anil  in  pirprs.  therefore,  after  your  cor 
scequent  timbrels,  orgens,  and  pypes.  must  be  worshipped 


well  neare  an  hundred,  laden  with  lioopes,  gally-oar 
slaues,  &  other  prouisions  of  the  king  of  Spaine. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol. : 
The  lustie  shepheard  swaynes  sate  in  a  rout, 

The  which  did  pope  and  sing  her  prayses  dew, 
And  oft  rejoyce,  and  oft  for  wonder  shout. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 


Pips the  spotted  iliara  trs  on  c  rds.— may  I 

have  been  so  calied  from  the  resemblance  between 
such  spots  or  dots  aod  separate  seeds  scattered 
upon  a  surface  of  lighter  colour. 

B>-tt.  You  think,  because  you  served  my  Lady's  mother, 


Cowper.  Conversation. 
PI'PKIN.     A  small  pipe  or  vessel. 
Mar.  O  pagan ! 
This  fellow  will  be  ston'd  to  death  with  pipkine. 

B.  Jonson.   The  Widow,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 


:ith  Inigo  Jones. 


Some  officer  perhaps  might  give  consent, 
To  a  large  cover'd  pipkin  in  his  te*it, 
Where  every  thing  that  every  soldier  got, 
Fowl,  bacon,  cabbage,  mutton,  and  what  not, 
Was  all  thrown  into  bank,  and  went  to  pot. 

King.  Art  of  Cookery. 

PI'PPIN.  An  apple  said  to  be  so  named  from 
the  pips,  dots,  or  spots  upon  its  skin  or  peel. 

Pippins.  With  these  we  will  close  the  stomach  of  the 
reader,  being  concluded  n 


l.vpMs, 


lot  Kentish  excepted)  i 

ind.  and  about  Kirton  therein,  whence  lhe\  have  acquired 
ddition  of  Kirton  pippins,  a  wholsoine  ami  dele  1  "lis  apple; 
nd  I  am  informed  that  pippins  grafted  en  a  /  i/,j."  stock 
re  called  renates,  bettered  in  their  generous  nature  by  such 
ouble  extraction. 

Fuller.    Worthies  of  England.  Lincolnshire. 

Ciders  in  metal  frail  improve  :  the  movie 
And  tasteful  pippin,  in  a  moon's  short  year, 
Acquire  complete  t  erfection  :  now  they  smoke 
Transparent,  sparkling  in  each  drop. 


Philips.  Cider,  b  ii. 
Fr.  Piquer,   to  pick  or  peek. 


PIQUE,  v.  \  Fr.  Piquer,  to  pick  or  perk. 
Pique,  n.  I  To  pick  or  peck,  (met.)  with 
Pi'quant.  (  sharp  words  :  to  vex.  to  irritate, 
Pi'quancy.  J  to  exasperate,  to  provoke,  to  in- 
cite, to  spur  on.     See  Pick. 

Se  piquer, — to  be  tichy,  (touchy,)  soon  offended, 
quickly  moved  ;  also,  to  provoke,  excite  himself 
unto  the  doing  of  a  thing,  (se  piquer  a,) — Cot- 
grave:  and,  consequentially,  to  pride  himself 
upon  it. 


This  imputatii 
;ually  and  safely 


i/A,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  3 
:  dislike 


the  pique  and  long 


ivy  both  t-ffec- 


i  Jludihras. 


Wild.  I  observe  that  all  women  of ynur  rendition  are  like 

ao  shall  go  the  best  d'ressM.  and  in  'he  richest  habits. 

Drgden.   The  Mock  Aslr,.l<  per.  Act  iii. 

Sir  Mar.  If  I  go  to  Picquel,  tho'  it  be  but  with  a  novice 

and  capot  me  twenty 

times  together. 


■  Mar-Ail.  Act  i 


.rlj- 1 


Mauingtr.   The  Fatal  Dov; 


Act  ii 


Other  [apples]  rnrth.it  their  cnndi  i  ion  is  to  have  no  pel 

r  seed  within  then),  be  called  of  the  Belgians  spadoma 

Hnlltind.  Plir.ie,  b.  xv.  c 


hen  our  women  thus  nil  their  iin  epilations  with  pips 
counters.  I  cannot  wonder  at  the  slory  I  have  lately 
d  of  a  new-born  child  that  was  marked  with  the  five  oi 

s —on.. r,i.u»,  No.  120. 


l  great  he; 


;    ,''.  .  or  qui 
— Bacon.    Th 


t  Oflice  of  Alienations. 


The  Egyptian  villains  hung  a  tumbler's  rope  upon  their 
price,  anil  a  jii/yr's  whistle;  because  they  called  their  Pto- 
lemy by  the  name  of  Apollo,  their  god  ofmusick. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  24. 
And  piping-hot  puffs  toward  the  pointed  plaine 
With  a  broad  Scot,  or  proking  spit  of  Spaine. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  4. 
This  through  the  garden  leads  its  streams  around, 
While  that  in  ;•'>  v  beneath  the  palace  flows, 

And  thence  its  current  on  the  town  bestows. 

Pope,  Bonier.  Odyssey,  b.  vii. 
M60 


Long  on  his  w  iles  a  piqu'a 
I've  seen,  or  dreamt  I  saw 
Lay  by  his  horrours,  and  i 


eming 


1    sting 

Locke. 


The  Complaint.  Night  5. 

Piqued  at  Mr.  Scheemaker's  success.  Hvshrach  produce.! 

his  three  statues  of  Palladio.    Inigo  Jones,  ami  Flamingo, 

and  at  last  his  chef-d'oeuvre,  bis   Hercules;  an  exquisite 

Walpnle.   Anecdotes  ofPahiling,  vol.  iv.  c.  3. 
In  the  original,  it  appears  as  if  some  share  in  the  success 
was  owing  to  female  pique.— Observer.  No.  14. 

PI'RATE.n.    ^       Vr.  Pirate:   It   Pirata  •    ?p. 
Pi'rate,  v.  Pirata  ;       Lot.    Pirata  ;      Gr. 

Pira'tical.        \  Uciparns.  which    Vossius  pre- 


Pi'ratopsi.y.    J  feo-tJai,    quia    multa    experitur 
pericula,  because  he  risks  many  dangers. 


PIS 

A  be-reaver,  robber  or  plunderer,  (by  sea;) 
see  the  quotation  from  Blackstone ;  generally,  a 
robber,  a  stealer.      To  pirate, — 

To  rob  or  steal ;  to  pirate  a  book  ;  consequen- 
tially, to  print  and  publish  it,  surreptitiously,  or 
without  consent  of  the  author  or  his  publisher. 

Also  certain  pirates  coming  to  the  South  part  of  Man, 
wasted  6:  spoilinj  it.  —  Ilackluyl.    Votjajett,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 

The  trauel  tliitli'V  f  Japan]  both  f.rciuil  discord  and  great 
piracie,  and  often  sh.pv.  racks,  is  vary  dangerous. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  SO. 


>t  to  be  wreck  nor  forfeited,  should  be 
otale  Trials.  Lord  Seymour,  an.  1549. 
ten.  have   bad  their  goods  piraloustti  robbed  and  taken. 

sen  in  your  bous  ■,  and  distributed  among  your  servants 
nd  friends  —  Id.  lb. 
His  ships  restraine  the  pirates'  bloody  works. 

Beaumont.  To  the  Memory  of  King  James. 

In  the  piratical  war  which  was  atehieved  by  Pompey  the 

treat,  and  was  bis  truest  and  greatest  glory.  I  he  pirate*  had 

f  Cilicia  ;  and  the  pirates  now  being  ha\e  a  reeeplicle  and 
lansion  in  Algiers.— Bacon.  OJ  an  Holy  War. 
Like  hungry  wolves,  those  pirates  from  our  shore 


VI.  i. 


The 


encourageu 

The  erim. 
high  sea-  ,, 


If., 


Pope.  Letters,  Pref. 
of  piracy  or  robbery  and  depredation  upon  the 


Edward  Coke,  bos 


Herts.— Btackslotte.  Comm 
Pl'RRIE.      See  Per 


PISCA'TION.  ^        Lat.  Piscatio,    piscaforius, 
Pi'scatorv.  >  from  pixcis,  a  fish  ;   perhaps 

Pisci'votsous.     J  from  irt-eic,  to   drink.      See 

Vossius. 
Fishing,  or  the  art  of  fishing. 
There  are  extant  of  his  [Oppianus]  in  Greek  fourhnoksof 

Cyncgclicks  or  venation,  h\e  of  llaheul  i.ks  or  p/scalion. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours.  b.  i.  c.  8. 


it  [the 


and  Irom  the  life  of  shepherds  to  that  of  li.shermen. 

Blair,  Lect.  39. 

PISH,  n.  }  "  The  ejaculations  pish  and  pshaw 
Pish,  b.  t  are— the  A.  S.  Prec,  pceca,  (see 
Patch  ;)  pronounced  pesh  and  pesha,  (a  broad;) 
and  are  equivalent  to  the  ejaculation — trumpery  ! 
i.e.  tromperie,  from  tromper .-"  to  deceive,  to  trick. 
See  Taoke. 

i\hi<  h  may  seem  islighf)  to  a  carnal  heart,  and 
iwe  of  Pharaoh  —  Bp.  Hall.    Ser.    F.ph.  iv.  ::il. 
and  she  pouted, 
Cotton.  Ode.  Bacchiaue. 
I  will  not  tell  what  shrieks  and  cries, 
What  angty  pishes,  and  what  lies, 
What  pretty  oaths,  then  newly  born. 
The  list'ning  taper  heard  there  sworn. 
Carlwrigld.  The  < 


PIT 

'  And  the  boteswaine  of  the  galley  walked  abaft  the  maste, 
and  his  mate  afore  the  maste,  and  eche  of  them  a  bull's 
pissell  dried  in  their  handes,  and  when  their  dinilish  choller 
rose,  they  would  strike  the  Christians  for  no  cause. 

Huckluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 
It  was  an  odd  kind  of  melancholy  in  him  that  could  not 
piss'd  in  the  mouth.— Howell,  b,  i.'s.  1.  Let.  29. 
Bless  the  good  Gods,  and  think  thy  chance  is  rare, 
To  have  a  pisspot  only  for  thy  share. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  3. 

PI'STICK.     Gr.  nto-TtKor,  faithful,  from  ttio-tis, 
faith  ;  and  thus,  pure,  genuine. 

Genuine  nard,  or  nan!  unadulterated  and  faith- 
fully prepared.      See  Parhhurst. 

Nor  must  that,   perhaps,  h-  taken  for  a  simple  unguent, 

rather  a  composition,  as  .Mark  and  John  imply  by  pistick 
nard. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  7. 

PISTILLA'TION.     See  Pestle. 

PI'STLE,  i.e.  epistle,  (qv. )  And  as  in  Chaucer, 
equivalent,  to  a  short  lesson  or  lecture. 
As  Paul  in  a  pistele  of  hym  bereth  witnesse. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  279. 
For  ghe  ben  the  pistle  of  Crist  mynystrid  of  us,  and  writen 
not  with  enke,  but  hi  the  spyryt  of  the  Ivuinge  God. 

Wiclif.  2  Corinth,  c.  3. 
The  rowned  she  a  pistel  in  his  ere. 
And  bad  him  to  he  glad,  and  have  no  fere. 

Chaucer.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  V.CG03. 
This  pistle  sheweth  hnwe  secure  prowed  &  negligent  he 
was  in  his  prosperite.— Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  4. 
And  he  a  pistle  rowned  in  her  eare, 

Browne.   The  Shcpheard's  Pipe,  Eel.  1. 
PPSTOL,  n.  "\        Fr.  Pistol,  pistolet ,-    It.  Pis- 

Pl'.STOL,   V.  [to/a;    Sp.  Pistole,  pistolet,:      The 

Pi'stole.  (  weapon   (  Skinner  thinks)  is — 

Pi'stoi.f.t.  )  fistula,  q.d.  fistula  ferrea  glan- 
difera.  Butthename  issaid  to  have  been  first  given 
to  a  small  poii/narrl,  made  at  Pistole,  a  little  village. 
(a  day's  journey  from  Florence,)  and  subsequently 
to  have  been  transferred  to  the  small  harquebuse  ; 
afterwards  to  the  coin.  Skinner  derives  the  name 
of  the  coin  from  Pistoria  or  Pistoia,  where  it  was 
first  coined.  Pist>t/e,  jiistot/er,  pistolier,  pis/olet. 
The  editors  of  Menage  and  of  Wachter  agree 
with  Skinner. 
Captain  Remish,  who  was  the  main  instrument  for  nisco- 
ery  of  the  mine,  pisln/nl  himself  in   a  desperate  mood  of 


the< 


Ihm  e 


.  Let.  4. 


Act  iv. 


PISS.t...  1       Fr.FtW,-  M.Pisciare.;  Sp.Pi.var, 
Pi'zzle.    (  Dut-.Pis.wtt;  Ger.Pissen;  Sw.Pt'ssa, 
supposed  to  be  formed  from  the  sounds. 
To  discharge  or  emit  water. 
So  it  befell,  that  as  the  censours  and  consules  visited  the 


mple  wall  of  Mars.— Golden  Boke,  c.  27 


'jssyny  agaynst 


the 


And  I  so  weak,  the  pistol  need  not  be 
Double  or  treble  charg'd  to  murder  me. 

Cowley.    The  Inconstant. 
All  was  rack'd  up  for  me  (your  thankful  brother) 
That  will  dance  merrily  upon  your  grave, 
And  perhaps  give  a  double  pistolet 
To  some  poor  needy  friar,  to  say  a  mass, 
To  keep  your  ghost  from  walking. 

Beaum.  If  Fleleh.   The  Spanish  Curate,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Or  were  thy  Spanish  stamps  still  travelling, 
Those  unliek'd  hear-whelps.  unlil'd  pislolels, 

Donne,  Elegy  12. 

He  [Keimis]  was  in  that  other  unfortunate  voyage  to  the 

same  place,  A.n.  1GI7,  in  which  being  very  much' blamed  by 

Rawleigh,  he.  out  of  a  dec),  iclnctancv,  'pislo/tt  himself  in 

his  cabin  in  Rawhigh's  ship,  in  the  Summer  lime  in  1DIS. 

Wood.  Fast:  ().r<>'i. 

Lor.  I  shall  make  bold  to  disburden  him  of  my  hundred 

pistols,  to  make  him  the  lighter  for  his  journey. 

Dryden.  The  Spanish  Fryar,  Act  v. 

PIT,  v.      \       A.S.  Pit,  putt  ,•   Dut.  Put,  putte; 

Pit,  it.        >  Ger.  Pi/t,    which   Skinner  derives 

Pi'tfall.  j  from  Lat.  Puleus,  a  well.  Fr. 
Puits,  puis  ;  It.  Pdzzo  ;  Sp.  Pozo.  Pit,  the  noun, 
and  pot  (Tooke  says)  are  the  past  tense  and  past 
part,  of  the  verb. 

To  pit,  i.  e.  to  excavate,  to  sink  into  a  hollow  ; 
and  which  verb  has  not  been  traced  to  any  more 
ancient  language. 

A  pit  is  also  the  area  in  which  cocks  fight ; 
hence,  to  pit  one  against  another,— to  place  them 
in  the  same  pit,  one  against  the  other,  for  a 
contest ;  to  put  or  place  as  a  match. 

That  alle  the  waters  in  ech  ende  ahoute  Ihe  toun  there, 
And  dyches  and  pulles,  rede  of  b>.ode  were. 

ii.  Gloucester,  p.  409. 


PIT 

Whos  oxe  or  asse  of  you  schall  falle  into  a  pitte,  anfl  ho 
chal  not  anoon  drawe  him  out  on  the  day  nf  the  saboth. 

Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  14. 
Whiche  of  you  shall  haue  an  asse  or  an  oxe,  fallen  into  a 

title,  and  nyll  not  strayghte  waye  pul  him  out  on  the  saboth 
ay.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

No  teeth  of  shining  pearle.  no  gallant  rosie  hiew, 

No  dimpled  cumne.   la.  ,.;'/   in   chick. ■.   presented  to  my 

View.—Gascoigne.  Complaint  of  the  Greene  Kn^ht. 
Able  to  sheiv  us  the  ways  cf  the  Lord  straight  and  faithful 
s  they  are,  not  full  of  cranks  and  coi.Itadictions  and  pit- 
riling  dispenses. 

Milton.  Doctrine  of  Dirorce.   To  the  Parlament. 
What  though  her  chamber  be  the  very  pit! 
Where  tight  the  prime  cocks  of  the  game  for  wit. 

B  Jonson.  An  Epigram. 
Divers  of  the  prime  lordes  of  the  court  have  got  sole 


the 


the  beginning   Fndi.m 
with  pitfall:,  anil  uitel 

k.— North.  P 

Clown.  Yes.  I  have 

onely  to  keep  her  face 

in  again,  kick  up  the 

Beaum.  .y  Fleleh 

"'Fair'DtiiToj 

On  distant  Ethiopia 
The  black  inhabitan 
But  Of  a  different  I.i 

s  a  pitfall  frar 
id  and  differei 

Somervile.   The  Chase. 
PIT-A-PIT,  i.  e.  pat-put;  to  express  by  a  re- 
petition of  the  word,  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  thing,  the  pat.      Also  written  apit-pat,  (qv.) 


What's  all  this  love  they  put  into  our  parts? 
"I'ia  but  the  pil-a-pul  of  two  young  hearts. 

Dryden.  Epilogue  to  Tamerlane. 

PITCH,  n.  ~)        A.  S.  Pic  .•     Dut.  Pel, ;    Ger. 

Pitch,  v.       >  Pech  ;    Sw.  Bee  ;    Fr.  Poix  ;   It. 

Pi'tchy.  j  Pice,  Sp.  Pez.  In  Lancashire 
(say  Snmner  and  Skinner)  still  called  pich.  All 
from  the  Lat  Ph,  Gr.  Uiaaa.  or  tuttcx.  from 
rnrvs,  the  pine  tree;  and  7titus,  from  Trios,  piiiguis, 
quia  pininti  abundat,  (Marrinius.) 

See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

Hii  assaylyde  this  cyte  myd  tlivs  tour  wel  vaste, 

And  wyide  fur  wyth  pych  i-grccc  -.vylli  ei  tines  in  caste. 

11.  Gloucester,  p.  410. 
Let  make  a  coffre  stronge  of  horde. 
That  it  be  lirme  with  lead  and  pilche. 


After  Alexiider  had  ehaunged  his  campe  fower  tym 

within  a  cane  thai  Lnib/t! I   gnnl    plentve  of   pttet. 

appeareth  that  the  Habit. miaus  had  their  cement  from  tl 

which  they  employed  about  y  making  of  their  huge  v. 

Brende.   Quiiitut  Cut  tins,  fo 

■s.  he 

so  it 

Iii  s.' 
.  104. 

to  make  them  witball.— Hael.luyl.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p 

fpine 

ooles 
243. 

• You  know  the  use,  wherein  your  cole  may  be 

Either  to  Iv'e  and  last 
Withouten  use  to  gall 
That  makes  the  pile! 

V neerluine  And 

an  honde,  in  open  ayre  to  bide 

tj  juyee  to  grow  by  soaking  in  his 

rs.  Complaint  of  a  Hot  Wooe 

r.tc 

But  since  she  did  negl 

The  ayre  bad  st  iru'd 

And  pinch •d[piieh:i] 

That  now  she  is  beoon 

Shakespeare.   Two 

ie  roses  in  her  cheek's. 
be  lily  tincture  of  her  face, 

The  liquid  pitch  or  ta 
out  of  the  torch  tree:  ai 
ships  witball,  and  for  m 

re  tlui. Helmut  all  Eutope  is  boiled 
d  tbi,  kind  i,( pitch  serveth  tocalke 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.xvi.  c.ll. 

Should  with  bitumen  both  within  and  out 
Be  deeply  pilch'd,  the  vessel  round  about. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

Where  griesly  Night, 

That  Phoebus' ch.  a 

And  in  a  foulc  blackc 

She  Andes  forth  con 

ith  visage  deadly  sad, 
Spenser.  Fact  ie  Qiieene,  b.  i 

C.  5. 

With  boiling  pilch  ann 
From  friendly  Swed 

„"™ught?thaensearnsInStnp, 

The  sides  convulsive  shook  in  groaning  teams, 
And  rent  with  labour,  yawu'd  their  pitchy  seams. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck, 


PITCH,  v.\     To  pitch  (which  has  not  with 

Pitch,  n.  (  any  probability  been  traced  to  its 
origin)  seems  to  have  originally  meant — 

To  throw,  to  cast,  to  fling;  and  hence,  to  cause 
to  fall  or  aliiriit  ;  to  fall,  to  alight,  to  drop,  to  set 
or  settle;  and  hence,  further,  (to  set  or  settle,) 
to  fix  upon,  to  fix ;  and  also  to  settle,  order,  or 
arrange. 

Pitch,  n.  cast,   throw;    height   or   distance 

thrown  or  cast;  generally,  height,  elevation,  ex- 
tent. 

Stakes  of  yrn  money  on  he  pygte  in  Temese  gronde, 

Ahnue  sell  irne  AT  kene  virr.v,  In  net'.ie  grete  &  ronde, 

That  gef ther  env  =~hipne-  come  er  me  y  war  were, 

Heo  sohulde   niche  hem  tlioru  out  &  a  drenche  hem  so 
there.  R.  Glo« 

And  he  took  awei  that  fro  the  myddil  pilchyngc  [ajfigens] 
it  on  the  cross.— mwi/.  Co.'ocensis,  c.  2. 

The  Heduanes.  forasmuch  as  they  had  tried  the  fortune 
of  battel,  and  were  onercom-  hy  hyin  in  the  pi'ch.-il  li  •!'!, 
were  become  tributaries  vnto  him. — QoMinge.  Ctesar,  fol.  2S. 

The  mounture  so  well  made,  and  for  my  pitch  so  fit. 

As  though  1  see  faire  peeres  moe,  yet  few  so  tine  as  it. 

Cuscr.iyne.   The  Fiuiie  of  Fellers. 

O,  said  a  miller  that  wris  half  drunk,  see  the  luck  of  a 
pond  fellow,  and  with  thai  word  run  with  a  pilch-fork  at 
Dorus. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 

And  laugh  so  loud,  that  all  his  teeth  -wide  bare 


Lil.e  i 


'^'"paeri, 
■When  King  Henrie  heard  of  theyr  i 
he  i.sm-d  nut  nf  the  sivd  ci! 
and  came  to  Hounslow  hethe,  and  there  pitche  i  his  campe. 
Graflon.  Hen.  IT.  an.  1. 
NowBocchus  having  Jugurth  and  Sylla  both  in  his  power 
brought  himself  to  that  pilch,  that  of  necessitie  he  must  be- 
tray the  one  or  the  other—  North.  Plutarch,  p.  387. 

That  great  worke.  unlesse  the  seede  of  Jove 

(Thedeathlesse  Muses)  vndertake.  maintains  a  pilch  aboas 
All  mortall  powers — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 
Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  head, 
He  quiver'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead. 

Dryden.  Puljmon  §■  Arcile. 
The  words  here  pitched  upon  hy  me  are  the  words  of  Christ 
now  glorified  in  heaven  —South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  7. 

No  man  can  assign  the  limits,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  pre- 
sumption, where  it  will  st.iy  ami  villi  what  pitch  of    '"' 


12. 


The  th  xtrous  huntsman  wount 

With  shafts  or  darts  or  makes  a  distant  war 

With  dogs,  or  pitches  toils  to  stop  their  flight. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgics, b.m. 
Surely  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  prescribe  or  define,  either 

to  a  man's  self  or  others,  the  exact  pitch  ( 

temperance  ends  and  intemperance  begii 


Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 


PI'TCHER,  n.  Fr.  Pichier,  (says  Junius,)  is 
fictile  poculum ;  Sp.  Picket,  poculum.  The  It. 
jticchilre,  a  bi  aker,  a  beakedor  peaked  cup  ;  a  cup 

or  mug  with  a  peaked  spout,  seems  to  lead  to  the 
true  etymology.  See  Stunner,  Wackier,  and 
Menage,  in  v'v.  Beaker,  Becker,  Pichier,  and 
Bicchiere. 

No,  no,  go  do  vour  feate  amonge  old  dried  vp  pylchers.  for 
whereas  grace,  wytte.  and  learninge  is  ye  can  do  no  great 
harme  with  these  blacke  thondre  boltes. 

Bale.  Apolotjie,  fol.  103. 

Seeing  by  her  side  the  lyon  stand, 

With  sudilein  feare  her  pitcher  downe  she  threw, 
And  fled  away.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.e.  3. 

Andreas  Vasalius,  that  noble  physician,  and  as  Vahan 
sairh.  the  bet  pnvsicini  in  the  worl.i,  because  he  gave  him 
pitcher-meat  enough.— Aschanl.   To  Ed.  Raven,  May  1551. 

And  next  in  place  an  earthen  pitcher  stor'd 
With  liquor  of  the  best  the  cttaitc  could  afford. 

Drydcn.  Odd.  Metam.  b.  viii. 

There  the  pitcher  stands 

A  fragment,  and  the  spoutless  tea-pot  there. 

Cowper.  Task,  b  iv. 


PITH. 
Pi'thy. 
Pl'TBILT. 

Pl'THlNESS 
Pl'THFL'L. 

Pi'tbless. 


A.  S.  Pitha  ;  Dut.  Pil,  pilie  : 
medulla  nrboris,  fructusve ;  the 
marrow  of  the  tree  or  fruit.  Skin- 
ner is  dissatisfied  with  the  Gr. 
Budos,  and  the  Lat.  Pix.  It  may 
be  that  which  pittelh,  holloweth, 


PIT 

excavateth,    or  which  we    excavate    from    the 
wood. 

The  marrow;  (met.)  strength,  vigour,  energy, 
robustness. 

But  age,  alas  !  that  all  wol  envenime 

Hath  me  Waft  of  mv  heantee  and  mv  pith. 

Chaucer.   The  W if  nf  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6057. 

WSth  power  and  pith  he  nulles  and  towartles  him  he  draws 
apace.— Phaer.   Firgill,  jEueidos,  b.  v. 

A*  tonchingmorall  philosophy,  all  those  hooks  are  frought 
with  the  precepts  thereof,  which,  for  their  instruction's  sake, 
are  al waves  conuersant  in  the  hands  of  the  fi.re^a.  d  st'i'lei.ts, 
wherein  such  crane  and  pithy  sentences  are  set  downe.  that, 
in  men  void  of  t!:e  li-ht  of  the  gospell,  more  cannot  he  de- 
sired— Hackhtijt.   Voijntjes,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p  93. 

The  queries  maiestie  w*  both  her  handes  tooVe  the  purse, 
and  answered  to  him  merueytous  pithily;  m  I 
that  the  slanders  by.  as  they  embraced  entirely  her  gracious 
answere,  so  thei  meruevled  at  the  couching  therof. 

'Pabyan.  Queen  Elisabeth,  an.  1559. 

If  we  take  a  rieht  view  of  this  laxe  pithe  or  marrow  in 
man's  head,  neither  our  spnse  nor  undcr-l.virting  can  dis- 
cover anv  thin^  more  in  this  substance,  that  can  pretend  to 
s-ich  noble  operations  as  free  .m3j.Mi.a-it.il  and  sa-acious  col- 
lections of  reason,  than  we  can  discern  in  a  cake  of  sewet  or 
a  bowl  of  curds. — M ore.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  i.  c.ll. 

It  is  enough  for  ns  to  know  that  we  will  to  consent,  be- 
cause God  works  this  will  in  us  strongly  ;  yet 
bv  an  omnipotent  facility  a  so  as  no  free-will  of 
God's  will  to  save  us;  as  St  Austin,  pithily. 

Bp.HaU.   The  Way  of  Peace,  Art.  5. 

No  lesse,  I  thinke,  nVerveth  his  wittinesse  in  devising, 
his  plthineste  in  uttering'. 

Spender.  Episi.fr 
■ For  as  in  tract 


PIT 


l  E.  K.  to  Uaisler  Harrey. 


Blasted  I  was  e'er  born  :  enrse  on  my  <lrrs, 
Gi.t  hy  some  dotard  ill  bis  pithless  years, 
And  sent  avvither'd  saplin  to  the  world. 

Dryden.   The  Duke  of  Guise 

Tliis/r7/:vspc-.:-eh  prevnil'd;  and  all  agreed, 


Half  men.  who,  dry  and  pithless,  are  debarr'd 
From  man's  best  joys.  Churchill.   The  Times. 

Maeliiavelli  ranks  high  as  an  historian,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  rival  of  Tacitus,  whom  he  imitates,  not  in- 
deed in  the  dignity  and  extent  of  his  subject,  nor  in  the 
veracity  of  his  statements,  but  in  the  conoid  and  pithy  stile 
of  his  narration. — Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  iv.  Diss. 

PITTANCE.    n.PHance,-  It. Pietinzas   Sp. 

Pitivira  ;  Low  Lat.  Pitanciaria,  pituncinrius  :  and 
Fr.  Pitancier.  The  manciple  or  distributor  of  vic- 
tuals ip  a  monastery,  (Cotgrave.)  Many  etymo- 
logies have  been  proposed  for  this  word.  That  of 
Vossius,  preferred  by  Skinner,  seems  the  most 
deserving  of  adoption  ;  viz.  from  pietas,  the  dole 
of  real  or  pretended  piety. 

A  dole  or  portion,  an  allowance. 

Thanne  cam  contrition  that  hadde  coked  for  hem  alle. 

And  broughte  forth  a  pilaunce.—Piers  Plouhman,  p.  215. 


Tiler  as  he  wiste  to  han  a  good  pitance. 

Chancer.  Prol.  v.  224. 
They  have  heene  allowed  only  a  poore  pittance  of  Adam's 
rt  their  lives. 
.p.  33. 


ale,  ana  scarce  a  penny  oread  a  day  to  support  their  1 
Prynne.  Treachery's;  Disloyally,  pt.  ii 
Then  throw  that  shameful  pittance  from  thy  hand. 
But  ill  applied  to  such  a  rugged  task.—  Thomson.Autumn. 
From  noise  and  riot  he  devoutly  kept, 
ShJiM  with  the  si.-k,  and  wiih  the  mourner  wept; 
]l;tlr  his  enrh'd  pillar.ee  to  poor  neighbours  went  : 
They  bad  his  alms,  and  he  had  his  content. 

Hart.  The  Charitable  Mason. 

PI'TUITE:-\       Fr.  Pituitc;    If.  Sp.  and  Lat. 

Pm-'iTAKT.    >  Pilititit ,-  which  ( Vossius)  may  be 

Pm'tTors.  J  from  the  Gr.  Uirra,  pix,  quia 
ghitinoso  lentore  pici  similis  sit;  because  in  its 
glutinous  clamminess  it  resembles  pilch.  Sec  the 
quotation  from  Arbuthnot. 

They  [the  spirits]  will  evaporate  at  these  passages,  throuch 
which  tire  mucous  or  j.iluilnnr.  excrements  p:rss  from  the 
brain. — More.   The  Immarta:i:y  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

Hippocrates,  in  his  book  De  dieela,  plainly  ofTrmeth.  it  is 
thus  but  with  few  women,  and  onely  such  as  abound  with 
pituitous  and  warry  humours. 

Brown.  Fulym  F.rrours,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

The  pituitc  or  mucus,  secerned  in   the  nose,  mouth, 
indpipe, 


Anatomy  informs  us  that  the  memhraua  pituilarin.  and 
the  olfactory  nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  the  villous 
parts  of  the  membrane,  are  the  organs  destined  by  the  wis- 
dnm  of  nature  to  this  sense  :  so  that  when  a  body  emits  no 
effluvia,  or  when  they  do  not  enter  into  the  nose,  or  when 
the  pituitary  membrane,  or  olfactory  nerves  are  rendered 
unfit  to  perform  their  office,  it  cannot  tie  smelled. 

Reid.    Inquiry,  c.  8.  S.  I 


PITY,  rt. 

P.'TV,  P. 
Pl'TlABLE. 

Pi'tiarleness. 
Pi'tiedly. 
Pi'tier. 
Pi'Tirrt.. 

Pl'TIFCLLY. 

Pi'tifolnbss. 

Pl'TILESS. 
Pl'TEOl'S. 
Pl'TEOOSLT. 

Pi'teoisness. 


Fr.  Pilie;  It.  Pieti;  Sp. 
Piedad ;  Lat  Pietas.  (  See 
Pietv.)  G.  Douglas  writes 
it  pictie,  p.  43. 


in  thy  gentile 


The  Glossarist  remarks,  that 
the  Lat.  Pietax  signifies  "  the 
duty  and  love  that  one  owes  to 
God,  to  his  parents,  and  to  his 
country,  and  frequently  used 
by  Latin  authors  for  clemency  or  sweetness  of 
temper."  And  see  the  example  from  Holland's 
Suetonius,  in  v.  Piety.  We  now  use  the  Eng. 
Pity,  as  the  Fr.  Pilie. 

"  Ruth,  compassion,  commiseration  ;  charity, 
kindness,  or  tenderness  of  disposition  ;  also  grace, 
cle     mcy,  mercifulness,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Pilous,  (as  in  Chaucer,) — feeling,  or  causing  the 
feeling  of  compassion. 

Wiclif  renders  pietas,  pins,  pie,  pily,  pitout, 
piiiouslu. 

Pitiful,— full  of  the  feeling   of  pity,    of  that 
which'causes/ii'ty;  humble, lowly,  debased;  abject, 
contemptible. 
The  kyng  vor  pyle  hereof,  bygan  wepe  sore. 

it.  Gloucester,  p.  178. 
Tho  he  com  vp  hul  and  hey.  he  tuirde  att  bygynnyng 
Of  a  woniman  a  dcoluel  crv,  and  a  pylos  wepynge. 

Id.  p.  204. 
In  the  luft  he  hurde  an  hev,  as  he  alone  was, 
His  brother,  that  was  asl3«  e  pytoslyche  gie&e.—Id.  p.  290. 
Grete  pile  it  was,  that  the  bede  Cristrmdam 
Sr.ld  tor  anv  trespas  take  so  foule  a  scham. 

R.  Brunne.  p.  S2S. 
"What  maner  men  behoueth  it  you  to  be  in  hooli  liuyngM 
and  pilees  [pietalihits.]— Wiclif.  2  Petir,  c.  3. 

For  the  Lord  can  delvuere  pilouse  [pias]  men  fro  temts- 
cioun,  and  kepe  wickule  men  into  the  dei  of  doom  to  t» 
turmentid. — Id.  lb.  c.  2. 

Lyue  sobreli  and  iustlie  and  pileonsli  [pifl  in  this  worli, 
ahydyng  the  hlessid  hope,  and  the  comyng  of  the  glorieof 
the  gieat  God  and  of  our  Sauyour  Iesu  Crist.— /it.  Tyte.ci. 


•  '■'■'■■ 

Id.   The  Marchanta  Tate,  1 
O  !  which  a  pilous  thing  it  was  to  see 
Hire  swouning.  and  hire  humble  vois  to  here. 


Vby  that  a  kynge  shall  be  pilous. 

lut  els  if  he  be  rioubtous 

'o  sleen  in  cause  of  rightwisenesse, 

r  m.iio  he  saide  no  pitousnesse. 


Which  euery  prince  shoulde  flee.— Gotrer.  Con.  A.  b.Tll. 
The  Lord  hathe  heard.  I  save,  and  sene  me  faynte 
Under  your  hand  and/ir/frie/A  my  distresse.—  Wyatl,  Ps.6. 
free  Slid 
T.  Elyot.  Gorernovr,  b.  i.  C  9. 
The  pitiful!  goddis  sendeth  not  to  any  realme  some 
.  <i  merit,  hut  if  il  be  for  some  extreme  offences 
committed  in  the  same  realme.— Golden  Bake,  Let.  10. 
But  when  he  saw  his  face,  which  now  to  ghastly  death 
His  face  which  pale  in  wondrous  sort  did looke  ;  hewofull 

.j  bewaylea  and  vp  with  grief  doth  cast  his 
hands.  Phacr.  Viryxll.  JEneidot,  b.  I. 


PLA 

for  feare  least  vpon  theyr  repayre,  through  pitifulnes  of 
the  common  people,  there  might  arise  any  sedicion  in  the 
camo  —  Goldhige.  C&sar,  fol.  194. 

Basihus,  giving  the  infinite  terms  of  praises  to  Zelmane's 
valour  in  conquering,  and  pitijtilness  in  pardoning,  com- 
manded no  more  words  to  be  made  of  it. — Sidney.  Arcadia. 

Can  any  man  thinke  that  these  piltitesse  and  cruel  men 
can  appeare  before  the  majeslie  of  God,  and  crave  remission 
of  their  sinnes.  when  as  they  be  purposed  to  goe  on  forward 
still  in  their  extreme  dealings  against  the  poore  ? 

Latimer.  Sermons,  The  Epistle. 
And  least  cold 

Or  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 

Hath  unbesaught  provided,  and  his  hands 

Cloathed  i 


Her  mournful  notes  fu!  pitimisltj  did  frame, 
And  therof  made  a  lamentable  lay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 

In  the  Gospel,  he  makes  abatement  of  humane  it 

temptations,  moral  necessities,  mistakes,  errors, 


and  voluntary. — Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser. 
He  is  properly  and  piitiedhi  to  be  cot 

illiterate,  and  unactively  lives  iiamletted 

village  of  the  duller  country.— Fellham, 
Laments  the  state,  the  people's  misery. 
And  that  with  such  a  pitier  seldom  mends 
Oppression,  that  sharp  two  eil^ed  sword, 
That  others  wouuds,  and  wounds  likewise  his  lord 
Daniel.   Ciiil   War. 


alone,  that  is 
Res.  69. 


Quit  from  that  danger  forth  their  course  they  kept; 

And  as  they  went,  they  heard  a  rufull  cry 
Of  one  that  way  Id  and  pitifully  wept. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  express 
The  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain. 

Shakespeare,  Son.  140. 

[Not  to  have  the  heart  to  use  the  good  things  of  this  life] 

is  as  unaccountable  a  folly  as  we  can  be  guilty  of,  and  makes 

us  really  as  poor  and  necessitous  as  those  that  want  bread, 

but  only  not  so  pityabU.— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

For  the  pitiableness  of  his  ignorance,  and  unwilled  mis- 
take so  long  as  they  lasted,  his  neglect  thereof  may  be 
excused  and  connived  M.—Kefllewell. 


hut 


himself;   lie 
O.o'ii.  \ol.  i. 


Wood.  A  the 

Shall  the  rude  soldier  first  of  war  complain, 

And  leach  thee  to  be  pitiful  in  vain.— Rowe.  Lucan,  b.  v. 

We  often  pity  those  who  have  no  piftt  upon  themselves  ; 

whose  dispositions  and  conduct  are  leading  them  into  evils, 

of  which  they  entertain  no  apprehensions,  or  concerning 

which  they  are  not  solicitous. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i.  c.  2.  s.  3. 
Samson   possesses  all  the  terrific  majesty  of  Prometheus 
chained,  the  mysterious  distress  of  CEdipus,  and  the  pitiable 
wretchedness  of  Philoctetes.— Observer,  No.  76. 

PIX.     )      It.  Piscide;  Lat.  Pyxis,  a  box. 

Pi'xed.  )  A  box,  (sc.)  in  which  the  crucifix 
was  kept ;  or  in  which  the  consecrated  wafers,  or 
both  crucifix  and  wafers  were  kept. 

The  bread  that  was  left  of  this  consecration  or  breaking, 
which  was  so  holye  as  the   other,  was  neyther  housed  nor 


housholder: 


:  Btil  I 


B.  Jonson.   To  Master  Joseph  Rntler. 

PLA'CABLE.  ^  Yv. Placable;  XtPlacahVe; 
Pi.a'carleness.  I  Sp.  Placable ,-  Lat.Placahili.-i, 
Placabi'lity.  [from  placare,  and  this  (Vos- 
Pla'cated.         J  sius)  from  placere,  to  please. 

See  Placid. 
That   can   or   may   be   appeased   or  pacified ; 

mitigated  or  assuaged.      See  the  quotation  from 

Elyot. 


by  counsayl!epersw:,d.-(l,  mnilteth  tube  reiiei.evd  and  ,>|Vn- 
tymes  receyuethe  the  tramsgre^smire  cues  recmisvled,  iutc 
more  fauour  —Sir  T.  Elytt.   G»vei  n»vr,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 


PLA 

Since  I  saught 

By  prayer  the  offended  Deitie  to  appease, 

Kneel'd  and  before  him  bumbl'd  all  my  heart, 

Metliought  I  saw  him  placable  and  mild, 

Bending  his  ear.  Milton.  Paradise  Zosf,  b.xi. 

But  the  hypothesis  that  we  shall  recommend,  as  most 
agreeable  io  truth,  of  a  wpovout  tXacrtMos  placable  provi- 
dence, of  a  Deity  essentially  good,  presiding  over  all,  will 
avoid  all  extremes. — Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  G. 

That  he  mistht  at  once  give  a  sensible  demonstration  both 
of  Clod's  hifr'i  displeasure  against  sin  and  of  his  placablcness 
and  reconeilableness  to  sinners  returning  to  obedience. 

Id.  Sermons,  p.  74. 

PLACA'R'D.  Dut.  Phckaert,  plackaet ;  Fr. 
Placard,  plaquard,  from  plaque,  and  plaque  from 
the  Gr.  n\o|,  a  broad  tablet,  (Menage. )  Cot- 
grave  calls  it — 

"  A  tablet  wherein  laws,  orders,  &c.  are  written, 
and  hung  up  ;  also  a  bill  or  libel  stuck  upon  a 
post,  &c."  and  hence  applied  to — 

The  law,  edict,  decree,  order  itself. 

In  Hall,  it  is  applied  to  part  of  the  armour  for 
the  head.     See  Placket. 


costed.— Hall.  Hen.  IT. ; 

And  that  vpon  the  innocencie  of  my  said  chancellor, 
declared,  it  may  further  please  the  king's  grace  to  award  a 
placard  vnto  his  attumey  to  confesse  tire  saide  enditement 
to  be  vntrue.— Fax.  Martyrs,  p.  7*1.  Hen.  Till.  The  Bp. 
of  London  to  C.  IVolsey. 

The  archduke  for  the  time  hath  a  very  princely  command, 
all  coins  bear  his  stamp,  all  placarts  or  edicts  are  Jiuiili.-hcd 
in  his  name.— Howell,  b.  i.  s.  2.  Let.  15. 

That  from  and  after  the  feast  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  God 
next  comming  euery  licence,  placard,  or  graunt  made  to  any 
person  or  persons,  lor  t lie  liauiooe  maintenance  or  keeping 
of  any  bowling  alleys,  dicing  houses,  or  any  other  vnlaufull 
came  pioliiliiieil  by  the  lawes  and  statutes  of  this  realme, 
shal  be  from  the  said  feast  utterly  voyde  and  of  none  effect. 
An.  2  Sc  i.  P.  and  M.  cap.  9.—Raslall.  Statutes,  fol.  3**. 

The  breastpiece  Lof  the  cuirass]  was  occasionally  strength- 
ened by  an  additional  plate  called  a  plaque/. 

Grose.  Military  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  252. 

PLACE,  n.}  Fr.  Place;  It.  Piazza ,  Sp. 
Place,  v.  I  Plaza  .•  Dut.  Plaets  ,■  Ger.  Platz  ,■ 
Pla'cer.  f  Sw.  Plats ;     A.  S.  Piece,   placa, 

Pla'ceful.  )  supposed  to  be  cognate  with  the 
Lat.  Platea  ;  Gr.  n-varus,  broad,  wide.  Our  word 
place  is  used  by  metaphysical  writers  as  equivalent 
to  the  Gr.  Toiros.  (See  the  quotation  from  Plu- 
tarch, and  those  from  Locke  and  Boyle. )    In  com- 

A  point,  a  part  or  portion  of  space,  (implying, 
generally,  an  occupier. ) 

A  place,  (sc.)  of  existence, — a  station  or  situa- 
tion, rank  or  order. 

A  place  of  abode  or  dwelling, — a  dwelling,  resi- 
dence, seat,  mansion. 

A  place  in  motion  or  progression, — precedence 
or  priority  ;  height  or  elevation. 

To  place, — to  put  or  move  into  a  place ;  to  put, 
to  set,  to  lay,  to  station. 

To  give  place, — to  give,  to  concede,  to  yield, 
(sc.  place  or  station. ) 

To  take  place, — to  take  precedence  or  superio- 
rity of  place  or  station ;  to  precede ;  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

To  take  place,  (sc.  in  being  or  existence,) — to 
be,  or  happen  to  be. 

For  I  go  to  make  redi  to  you  a  place,  and  if  I  go  &  make 
redy  to  you  a  place,  eftsoone  I  come,  and  I  schal  take  you 
to  my  siif,  that  where  I  am  ye  be. —  IViclif.  Jon,  c.  15. 

If  it  wer  not  so,  I  would  haue  told  you.  I  goo  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  1 
will  come  againe,  and  receaue  you  euen  vnto  mvsclf,  that 
where  I  am,  there  may  ye  be  also.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


PLA 

The  Stoics,  and  Epicurus  do  hold,  that  there  is  a  differ- 
nce  betweene  voidnesse,  place,  and  room:  (nevo>,  totov 

topav  :)  for  voidnesse  (say  thev)  is  the  solitude  or  vnmity 
fa  body  :  place,  {rov  oe  tottov)  that  which  is  fuil\  oivunh'd 
nd  taken  up  with  a  body :  but  roomeorspp.ee.  tint  which 
i  occupied  but  in  part ;  as  we  may  see  in  a  rundlet  or 
arrell  of  Wine.— Holland,  Plutarch,  p.  668. 

!'  :;       ■  ■■  :;■--.,  ,i    ; 
Infernal  world,  and  thou  profoundest  hell 
Receive  thy  new  possessor  :  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time. 

Cau  make  a  heav'n  of  hell',  a  hell  of'heav'n. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

■ Their  summons  call'd 

From  every  band  and  squared  regiment 


i  the  worthiest. 


Id.  lb. 


Calender.  Februarie. 


With  grene  t 

ees  yshadewed  was  his  place. 

Chaucer.  The  Kniyhles  Talc 

v.  GI2 

Thou  shalt  n 

i  suche  graces  fele 

For  to  that  fo 

ule  place  at  synne, 

Fore 

hiche  thou  shalt  be  inne, 

out  of  this  place  Under. 

Nen 

ne  of  y 

u  may  come  hider. — Gower.  Can.  A 

b.  vi. 

Hith 

r  came 

Cxsar  iorneying  night  and  daye 

vyth  as 

speed   as  might  be,  and  taking  the  towue 

p!aa, 

sryson 

in  it.— 

Goldiaye.  Casar,  fol.  30. 

And 

hose  in 

court  we  for  our  purpose  ptae'd, 

Gave 

us  just 

cause  their  dealings  to  suspect. 

Drayton.  Leqend  of  Pierce  Gaveston 

Thou  com'st  indeed, 

As  a  poor  miserable  captive  thrall 

Conies  to  the  place  where  he  before  had  sat " 

Among  the  prime  in  splendour. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  L 

He  should  make  it  the  height  * 

Ofhisambiimn.  if  it  lie  in 

Ilia  stretch'*!  out  nerves  to  effect  it,  though  she  fly  in 
An  eminent  place,  to  add  strength  to  her  wings, 
And  mount  her  higher,  though  lie  fall  himself 
Into  the  bottomless  abyss. 

Massinger.  The  Bashful  Lover,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
Ah,  my  soveraigne  !  lord  of  creatures  all, 
Thou  placer  of  ni.mts  huth  humble  and  tall. 
Was  not  I  planted  of  thine  hande 
To  be  the  primrose  of  all  thy  lands 
Spenser.  Sltepheuiu 

■  And  in  their  precinct 

(Proper  and  placefuU)  stood  the  troughs  and  pailes, 
In  which  he  milk'd—  Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ix. 

As  in  simple  space  we  consider  the  relation  of  distance 
between  any  two  bodies,  or  points;  so  in  our  idea  of  place, 
we  consider  the  relation  of  distance  betwixt  any  thing,  and 
any  two  or  more  points,  which  are  considered  as  keeping  the 
same  distance  one  with  another,  and  so  considered  as  at 
rest.—  Locke.  Of  Hum.  Undent,  b.  ii.  c.  13.  s.  7. 

Though  it  be  true,  that  the  word  place  has  sometimes  a 
more  confused  sense,  and  stands  for  that  space,  which  any 
body  takes  up,  and  so  the  universe  is  in  a  place. 

Id.  lb.  c.  13.  s.  10. 

Place  likewise  is  taken  sometimes  format  portion  of  infi- 
nite space,  which  is  possessed  by  and  comprehended  within 
the  material  world;  and  is  thereby  di.-lmgnished  fYmii  tho 
rest  of  expansion  ;  though  this  may  more  properly  be  called 
extension,  than  place. — Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  15.  s.  6. 

The  generality  of  philosophers,  after  Aristotle,  conceive 
place  to  he  the  immoveable  and  immediately  contiguous 
concave  surface  of  the  ambient  body,  so  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
vessel,  that  everv  way  contains  the  body  lodged  in  it,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  a  vessel  is  a  kind  of  moveable 
place,  as  when  a  bottle  of  wine  is  carried  from  the  celler  to 
the  table;  but  place  is  an  immoveable  vessel,  or  a  vessel 
considered  as  immoveable.—  Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  459. 

But  blest  with  ease  in  plenty  shall  he  live, 

"Whom  heavVs  kind  hand,  indulgent  to  his  wish, 

Hath  plac'd  upon  a  loam;'  suil. — D  -d^lvj.  Agriculture,  c.  2. 

PLA'CID.  ^       Fr.Placide;    It.  Placido ;    Sp. 
Placi'dity.    V  Placido ;     Lat.    Placidus,    quia, 
Pla'cidly.   J  quod  hujusmodi  est,  placet  om- 
nibus ;  because  any  thing  of  this  kind  is  pleasing 
to  all,  (Vossius:)  it  seems  rather  to  express  a 
state  of  tranquil  pleasure,  of  one — 

Undisturbed,  unmoved  by  any  painful  or  un- 
pleasing  feeling ;  tranquil,  quiet,  gentle,  mild ; 
smoothly,  and  evenly  tempered  or  disposed.  . 

Though  to  that  gentle  brow 

tVillins.lv  I  inu'i.l  Hie,  and  hope  thy  raign, 
From  that  placid  aspect  and  meek  regard, 
Rather  than  aggravate  my  evil  state, 
Would  stand  between  me  .mil  my  father's  ire. 

Milton.  Paradise  Reyained,  o.  in. 
If  he  had  staied  in  innocence  he  should  have  gone  from 
hence  plai  idly  aud  fairly,  Sic. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Dying,  c.  3.  s.  I. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  conclusion  of  this  great  event, 
calmness.— Chandler.  Life  of  David,  vol.  i.  c.3. 
[>r  ambition  charms, 


Nor  wealth  allu 


But 


alon 


i  placid  bosom  firi 


nspir. 


Brooke.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  i. 

PLA'CIT.    Lat.  Placitum,  past  part,  of placere, 
to  please. 

That  which  has  pleased  ;  a  dogma. 

Stobxus  has  misplaced  this  plarit. 


PLA 

PL  A'CKET.  Perhaps  (  Skinner)  from  the  Fr.  i 
Placque,  a  plate,  (see  Placard,  and  the  quotation 
irom  Hal!,)  or  the  Dut.  Playghe,  a  small  piece  of 
cloth.  Serenius  adopts  the  latter.  Florio,  in 
v.  Torace,  seems  to  consider  it  "  a  stomacher." 
Others  say — "the  open  part  of  a  woman's  petti- 
coat." Mr.  Nares, — "  a  petticoat,  generally  an 
under-petticoat."  Mr.  Moor  places  it  among  his 
Suffolk  Words,  and  had  heard  it  was  used  in 
Norfolk  for — a  smock. 

Cln.  Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids?    Will  they 
weare  their /i/,t,7.. .•/,,  where  t!i  -v  should  I, ear  their  faces? 

Shakes/mate.    WinUr'i  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Leo.  Not  half  so  troublesome  as  >ou  are  to  yourself,  Sir; 
Was  that  brave  heart  made  to  pant  tor  ipMkel. 

Beaum.  *>  Flelch.  Humor,  ><>  Liiuleoanl,  Activ.  sc.  3. 

And  while  his  hand  is  in  her  placket. 
The  filial  virtue  picks  bis  pocket. 

Mallet.   Ttjburn.   To  the  Marine  Society. 

PL  A'GES.    Lat.Plaga-,  extent  of  land ;  region, 
country. 

All  Cristen  folk  hen  fled  fro  that  contree 


The  Man  af  Lawn  Tale,  v.  4962. 

?  Tower  quarters  of  thin  astrolahie, 
I  plaget  ur  quarters  of  the 

PLA'GI  ARV.  n.  ~\       Fr.  Plagiaire-.  It.  and  Sp. 

Pi.a'oiarv,  adj.       >  Pliitfiario  ■   Lat. Playiariui; 

Pla'giahism.  J  from  Plagium,  the  crime  of 

stealing  away  and  retaining  the  children  of 
freemen  and  slaves;  from  the  Gr.  rMorytox,  quod 
proprie  notat  obliquum  et  oppositnr  opBia,  (met.) 
dolosum  ;  and  then  applied  to  one  who  pretended 
himself  the  author  of  another  man's  books.  And 
hence — 

One  who  steals  from  the  books  nf  others ;  who 
steals  and  appropriates  to  himself  the  writings, 
sayings,  ideas  of  others.  In  Brown,  the  theft 
itself. 


Plapiarie  had  nnt  its  nativity  with  printing;  but  began 
in  times  when  thefts  were  difficult,  and  the  paucity  of  books 
scarce  wanted  that  invention. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Eirours,  b.  i.  c.  C. 


PLA 


And  the  men  blasphemed  God  :   by  cause  of  the  plage  of  ' 
ye  hayle,  for  it  was  greate,  and  the  plage  of  it  sore. 

Bible,  1551.  Apocalips,  c.  16. 


;  useth  unleful  swering. 


The  Persones  Talc. 


"Whose  mention  were  alike  to  thee  as  lieve 
As  a  catch-poll's  fis'  unto  a  bankrupt's  sleeve  ; 
Or  an  h«x  eg  ■  from  old  Petrarch's  sprisht, 
Unto  &  plagiary  sonnet  vright.—Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  2. 
He  rOrusius]  spared  not  to  cast  some  rirnpa  of  ink  upon 
him  [Fuller]  fur  being  ins  pl.g'-tini  and  taking  his  best  notes 

Wood    Athena?  Oi^n. 


from  I 


A  certain  credulous  historian  is  pleased  to  set  down  in  his 
Church  History  a  copy  of  verses,  like  a  two-edged  sword 
that  cuts  or.  b<»th  sides,  reflecting  on  Carabden  for  plagiarism 
from  the  said  Collectanea.— Id.  lb. 

A  common  plice.  and  many  friends, 


Firs!  wit  ro  pilfer,  then 


Green.   The  Spleen. 


Sir  J  Reynolds  his  been  accused  of  plagiarism  for  having 
borrowed  attitudes  from  ancient  masters:  nnt  only  candour 
but  criticism  must  deny  the  force  of  the  charge. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv   Adv.  Note. 


PLAGUE, 
Plagoe,  v. 

Pla'gl-er. 
Pla'guy. 
Pi.a'gui.y. 
Pla'csueful. 


Dut.  Plaqhe;  Gov.  Plage; 
Sw.  Plauga;  Fr.  P/aye;  "it. 
Pidga  :  Sp.  Pl"(j<t,  from  the 
Lilt.  Platjii  ;  Gr.  TlXinyq,  a 
blow,  from  obsolete  ir\ay-civt 

strike;   q.d.  (says  Skinner) 


Thou  hast  so  plannily  a  corrupted  mind  as  thou  canst  not 
keep  thy  sickness  to  thyself,  but  must  most  wickedly  infect 
others  Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

Yield  to  the  marble  thy  hard  heart  again  ; 


So 

halt  thou  cease  to  plague,  and  I  to  pain. 

Daniel.  Sonnet.   To  Deli 

His 
De 

curses  then,  from  bitternesse  of  soule, 
oune'd  against  thee,  are  all  falne  vpon  thee : 
1  God,  not  we,  hath  p'nqu'd  thy  bloody  deed. 

Shak-spuare.  Rich.  III.  Act  i.  sc. 

Let 

s  leave  off  our  labour,  and  now  let's  go  play, 

I!.-,v  t 


Of  all  things  t 


For  tlii 

Our  plaanes  and  our  plaqn.-rs  are  both  lied  away, 
To  nourish  our  griefs  is  but  folly.         Brome.  A  Catch. 

Heau'n  did  behold  the  earth  with  heauie  chere, 
And  plaguefall  meteors  did  in  both  appear. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  CS7. 
i  plaquilii,  behind — Smug? 

27ie  Merry  Decil  of  Edmonton. 
hey  spend  theit  plaguy  breath, 
>ar'd,  the  least  is  death 
g.  Domes-day.   The  Second  Hoare. 

That  in  the  plague-time,  no  dead  bodies  or  corpses  be 
brought  intotherli  iicli.  CKCL-pt  it  he  brought  straight  to  the 
grave,  and  immediately  buried,  whereby  the  people  may 
the  rather  avoid  infection. 

Barnel.  Records,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  26. 

Which  kind  of  reasoning  is  just  as  if  a  man  should  go 
iDto  a  pest-house  to  learn  a  remedy  against  the  plague. 

South.,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  5. 

PLAICE.  ••Platttse^jOaice, (Gsb,— LangkedO" 

(Cotgrave. )  Dut.  Plaltr.,  platdiis ,  Ger.  Plaleis  ; 
Low  Lat.  Plalexia  ,-  said  to  receive  its  name  from 
its  broadnesse,  (Skinner,  Wachter. )     See  Plate. 

His  mouth  shrinks  sideward,  like  a  scornful  playse, 

To  take  his  tired  ears'  ingrateful  place. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  I. 

Why — did  you  think  you  had  married  some  innocent  out 
of  the  hospital,  that  would  stand  with  her  hands  thus,  and 
aplayse  mouth,  and  h  ok  upon  you. 

B.  Jonson.   The  Silent  Woman,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 


PLAIN,  adj.} 
Plain,  ;t. 
Plane. 
Plain,  v. 
Plai'ner. 
Plai'nly. 
Plai'nness. 
Plai'nsong 


Fr.  Plain  :  It.  and  Sp.  Piano ; 
Lat.  Planus  ;  from  the  Gr. 
riA^J.  any  thing  smooth  or  even. 
Perhaps,  be-,  or  pe-lai/-en,  pe 
,:„jr  flat 
and  thus,- 


tt,  pla 


lay,  to  lay 


ictus  rlivinus  ■  for  it  is  the  belief  of  all  pious  per- 
sons that  this,  the  most  deadly  of  all  diseases,  is 
sent,  as  an  infliction  from  Heaven.  It  is  used  in 
English  as  equivalent  to — 

Pest,  pestilenre,  (qv. )     And  the  verb — 
To  afflict  with  pestilence  or  disease,  calamity 
or   distress  ;    to  distress,  to  harass,  to  pain,  to 
punish. 

And  men  Masfemynen  God  for  the  plage  of  hail,  for  it 
was  maad  ful  gret.—  Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  16.  I 


To  even,  to  smoothen,  to 
level,  to  bring  to  an  even  or 
smooth  surface,  without  asperity  or  roughness ; 
(met.)  to  explain. 

Plain,  n. — an  extent  or  expanse,  even,  level, 
flat. 

Plain,  adj. — even,  smooth,  level ;  without  any 
thing  to  interrupt  the  progress  or  intercept  the 
view ;  free  from  obstacle  or  difficulty ;  clear, 
manifest,  evident ;  free  from  disguise,  simple, 
sincere,  open,  direct. 

By  plain  xong, — the  uniform  modulation  or  sim- 
plicity of  the  chant  was  anciently  distinguished,  in 
opposition  to  prick  song,  or  variegated  music  sung 
by  note,  (Warton.) 

It  ran  down  on  the  mountayns,  &  drankled  the  plai/nes. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  310. 
No  wonder  is,  for  in  hire  gret  estat. 
Hire  gost  was  eucr  in  pleine  humilitee. 

Chaucer.   The  Clcrkes  Tale,  v.  S02. 
I  lerned  ncuer  rhetorike  certain, 
Thing  that  I  speke  it  mute  be  bare  and  plain. 

Id.   The  Franheleinet  Tale,  v.  11,031. 
Though  saw  he  knightes  justen  in  a  plain. 

Chaucer.   The  Frankeleincs  Talc,  v.  11,510. 
Whereas  they  con  nat  plain  liche  understond. 

Id.  Trail.  8f  Cres.  b.  ii. 

We  ben  wonte  sometyme  by  a  swifte  poynten,  to  fixen 

lettets  emprinted  in   the  snnit'nm-sse,  or  in  the  ptain.s..e  of 

the  table  of  waxe  or  in  the  parchcniine,  that  hath  no  figure 

Such  as  fauoured  the  martyr,  were  fewe  in  nombre,  if  the 
trouthe  or  playness  myght  haue  ben  shewvd 

Fahyan.  Edu:  7.  an.  15S3. 


The  streets  of  their  cities  and  townes  Insteid  of  paulng 
ate  planked  with  li r  trees,  planned  Sc  lagd  euen  close  the 
one  to  the  other. — Hackluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  480. 

And  twentie  trees  he  stoop't.  in  little  space. 
Plain'd,  vsde  his  plumb;  did  all  with  artiull  grace. 

Chapman    Homer.  Odi/ssey,b.Y, 
When  the  first  way  is  plained  all  will  go  smoothly. 

Reliquix  Wotlomana,  p.  582. 
The  moniments  wherof  there  byding  beene. 
As  plaine  as  at  the  first,  when  they  were  fresh  and  green. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 
In  them  is  plainest  taught,  and  earliest  learnt, 
What  makes  a  nation  happy,  and  keeps  it  so, 
What  ruiues  kingdoms,  and  laies  cities  flat. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  Iv, 
A  great  axe.  first  she  gave  that  two  ways  cut; 
In  which  a  fain-  v.i-1  pulish  tu-lme  was  put. 
That  from  an  oliue  bough  receiu'd  his  frame; 
A  plainer  then  Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  T. 

This  ponder,  that  all  nations  of  the  earth 
Shall  in  his  seed  be  blessed  ;  by  that  seed 


The  serpent's 

Ptuintier  slial 


-Nil. 


Audi.   Lingua,  thou  strikest  too  much  upon  one  string, 
Thy  tedious  ploiasong  grates  my  tender  ears. 
Lin.  Tis plain,  indeed,  for  truth  no  discant  needs. 

Brewer.  Lingua,  Acti.  sc  1. 
He  shades  the  woods,  the  vallies  he  restrains 
With  rocky  mountains,  and  extends  the  plains. 

Dnjden.   O.-id.  Melam.  b.  L 

So  that  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  we  read  in 

Acts  ii..  and  the  4th  verse,  they  forthwith  spoke  Willi  other 

tongues,  and  so  clearly,  ptnin'o.  and   inielligitly,  as  both  to 

convince  and  astonish  all  who  heaid  them. 

South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  1. 
False  friends  his  deadliest  foes  could  find  no  w.vy, 
But  shows  of  honest  bluutness  to  hetray; 
That  unsuspected  /-/■<-' </'i-.v<  he  believ'd; 
He  look'd  into  himself,  and  was  deceiv'd. 

Dnjden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
Their  [heaver]  tail  the  trowel,  as  adorning  train, 
Their  teeth  the  saw,  the  chisel  and  the  plain'. 

Brooke.  Universal  Beauty,  b.fLi 
The  excess  of  plainness  in  our  cathedral  disappoints  the 
spectator  after  so  rich  an  approach. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.  C.  3. 

PLAIN,  v. 

Plai'mng,  n. 

Plaint,  n. 

Pi.ai'vfil. 

Plai'ntfil. 

Plai'ntiff,  n. 

Plai'ntiff,  a 

Plai'ntive. 
manifest  grief. 

To  utter  grief,  sorrow,  or  discontent:  to  tie 
plore,  to  bewail,  to  lament ;  to  bemoan,  to  mourn 
to  express  a  sense  of  pain,  wrong  or  ii 

eren  zuf  there  ptnmtde  er.i  w  zt. 


Fr.  Plahdre,  lt.Piagnert; 
Sp.  Planir  ;  Lat.  Plangcre, 
to  heat.  (SeeToCovFi  w\.) 
To  beat  or  strike  the  head 
or  breast  through,  or  oa' 
account  of,  grief ;  and  hence 
to  express  grief  loudly  or 
clamorously,    to   declare   or 


II, i   Si-,l- 


ii.  G.O.VC. 


,p.5St 


king  Bolde  wende. 

Id.  p.478. 
To  God  be  made  hys  plcynte. — Id.  p.  328. 


R\  Brunne,  p.  31J. 
niende,  if  that  it  be  atiey   t, 
>  sende  to  courte  to  mak  eft  plegnt. 


1  p'-iit,rd  flist,  sn  was  our  vrerre  ystint. 
They  were  ful  plad  to  excuse  hem  ful  blive 
Of  thing,  the  vhiche  they  never  apilt  hir  live 

Chaucer.   The  IV if  of  Bathes  ProL 


Howe  goodly  that  Penelope, 
Which  was  to  hym  his  irew  i 


For  it  is  lawful]  where  iudpement 
lie  law,  both  for  the  plat/nfirs  to  lai 
mngre-Bsonr,  and  also  for 
lan  of  law,  or  proctoure.—  Udal. 


Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
epte  according  to 


PL  A 

And  he  that  happie  seemes  and  li 
Yet  is  as  nigh  his  end  as  he  that 

And  press'd  her  ma 

Willi  kisses  pure:  aside  the  Dev 

For  emie,  yet  with  jealous  leer  n 


soften'd  quarry  would  I  score 
g  verse  as  lively  as  before. 

Id.  Ode.  The  Passi> 
r  clefts  her  plantings  doe  not  smother, 
t  echo  teach  it  to  another ! 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  3 


To  let  her  C 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  IV.  c.  12. 
Then  should  my  plaintes  causde  of  discurtesce, 

As  messengers  of  this  my  jt/ai .tfittl  plight, 
Fly  to  my  love  wherever  that  she  he. 

Id.  Shepheard's  Calender.  June. 
Instead  of  night's  black  bird,  and  plain/fit!  owl, 
Infernal  furies  here  do  yel  and  howl. 

Drummond.  The  Shadow  of  t 

And,  being  low  before  her  presence  feld, 
■With  meek  ohaysance  and  humilitee, 
Thus  gan  her  plain/if  plea  with  y.<.,-(!s  to  air 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qi 

Th-sp  plaintive  Terse,  the  posts  of  my  desire, 
Which  haste  for  succour  to  her  slow  regard 

Bear  not  report  of  any  slender  fire  ; 

Forging  a  grief,  to  win  a  fame's  reward. 

Daniel.  Sonnt 


■  Ji-'hpiie. 


Of  Mntahilitie, 


andt 


:  purple  gen 


JEneid,  b.  xii. 
Set  by  old  Ocean's  side  the  Goddess  heard  ; 
Then  from  the  sacred  deep  her  head  uprear'd; 
Rose  like  a  morning  mist ;  and  thus  begun 
To  sooth  the  sorrows  of  her  plaintive  son. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
His  younger  son  on  the  polluted  ground, 
First-fruit  of  Death,  lies  plaintive  of  a  wound 
Given  by  a  brother's  hand.  Prior.  Solomon,  b.  iii. 


j™^jJJU5 


rt  there  must  he  at  least  three  constituent 
,  reus,  and  judex  :  the  actor  or  plaintiff,  who 
.  injury  done,  tS;c. 

Black-stone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 


-Eustace.  Italy, 


Mii-priMir;  precision  and 


PLAIT,  v.\      Fr.   PUcr;    It.    Piegare;    Sp. 

Plait,  n.'  f  Pleqar  ,■  Lat.  Plicare ;  Gr.  IlAeic- 
B&  to  fold.      See  Plight. 

To  fold,  to  wrap  over ;  to  enwrap,  to  entwine, 
to  involve,  to  entangle. 

Now,  good  nece,  be  it  nener  so  lite 

Yeve  me  the  labour,  it  to  sow  and  plite. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  #  Cres.  v,  1021. 

Soecus  was  a  kynde  of  shoes,  and  it  is  fourmed  of  saccus, 
jsacci,  a  bacrge,  and  had  it  name  therof,  because  that  when 
it  was  fastened  upon  the  fuote,  it  bagged  and  lay  ful  of 
playtes.—  Udal.  Flowers,  fol.  117. 

And  there  having  purposed  this  ravishment  you  have 
heard  of,  he  [Romulus]  had  givn  tie-  sign  he  fore :  that  the 
same  should  begin,  when  lie  slemhl  rise  up  and  Ibid  a  pleight 
in  his  gown,  and  unfold  the  same  again. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  21. 

i That  attire, 

E'en  as  it  sits  on  thee,  not  a  plait  alter'd. 

Middleton    A  Mad  World,  my  Masters,  Act  iv. 
Though  harks  or  plaited  willows  make  your  hive, 

Addison.   Virgil,  Georg.  4. 

PLAN,  v.  >      Fr.  Plan.     The  ground  plan  of 
_  Plan,  n.     f  a  building,  ( Cotgrave. )    It.  Piano, 
pianta  ;    Sp.  Piano.      A  plan, — 

A  plain  or  level,  a  plained  or  levelled  surface  or 
plot  or  ground,  (sc.)  prepared,  for  a  foundation 
on  which  to  erect  a  building;  divided  into  por- 
tions or  apartments;  marked  out,  laid  out,  de- 
signed; and.enn^equontiallv^i  design,  contrivance, 
scheme.      To  plan.— 

To  lay  out,  mark  out,  design,— such  plot ;    to 
describe,  to  delineate  it ;   and  then  generally  to 
design,  to  contrive,  to  project. 
VOL,  II, 


Another  age  shall  see  the  goldei 
Imhrown  the  slope  and  nod  on 
Deep  harvests  bury  all  his  pridt 
And  laughing  Ceres  reassume  t 
I 
He  is  indeed  a  freeman.  Free  ' 
Of  no  mean  city  ;  ptann'd  or  en 
Were  built,  the  fountains  open'. 
With  all  his  roa 


pe.  Moral  Essay::,  Kp. 
r  birth 


•per.   Taslc,  b.  i 
told  him  how 


•  vigour  of  a  boundless  imaginatl 
might  be  disposed,  that  would  embellish 

—  IVa/pofe.  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 


PLANCH,  p.    ^       "  Fr.  Plonchcr,  to  plank  or 
Pla'ncher,  r.      I  floor  with  planks  "(Cotgrave.) 
Pla'ncher,  n.     [  See  Plank. 
Pla'nching,  n.  J       To  plank    or   cover    with 
planks  or  boards ;  to  cover  with  broad  pieces,  to 


The  great  table  of  marble  that  alwayes  standeth  sfyll  in 
the  halie  was  made  longer  with  a  great  plaunche  borde  of 
oke  of  four  inches  i In  eke,  whiche  borde  was  richelye 
couered.— Bcrncrs.   Fmissart.   Croinjcle,  vol.  ii.  c.  157. 

There  was  nothyng  but  a  poore  hall,  black  with  smoke, 
and  aboue  a  small  plachcr,  and  a  ladder  of  7  steppes  to 
mount  vpon :  and  on  the  plancher,  there  was  a  poore 
couche,  wher  as  the  p. ore  womas  elivldren  lay. 

Id.  lb.  vol.i.  c.  400. 

But  the  next  remedye  in  such  a  case  and  hap 
Is  to  plaunche  on  a  piece  as  broad  as  thy  cap. 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
Isab.  He  hath  a  garden  cireummur'd  with  bricke, 
Whose  westerne  side  is  with  a  vineyard  backt ; 
And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched  gate 
That  makes  his  opeuim:  wi'h  this  bigger  key. 

Shakespeare.  Meat,.  f<>r  Mens.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


Some  [are  best]  for  planchers,  as  deale. 


ia!l  Historic,  §  C 


Browne.  A  Poem  attributed  to  him. 

PLANE,h.  Fr.  Plane,  platane ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Platano ;  Lat.  Platamts  ,-  Gr.  YlAaravos,  from 
irXarvs,  broad  j  so  called  from  the  broad  expanse 
of  its  branches. 

But  who  would  not  marvell  rather  at  this,  that  our  people 
here  should  go  into  laire  countries,  and  fetch  a  tree  from 
thence,  even  out  nf  another  world  only  for  the  shade  that  it 
giveth?  For  surely,  of  fruitful  trees  Italie  hath  store 
ynough.    And  what  tree  should  that  he,  but  the  verv  plum-  ? 


the  ; 


Dio 


PLA'NET.  ^  Ft.  Pianette;  It.  Pianeta  t 
Pla'neted.  [LatPlaneta;  Sp.  Pianeta ;  Gr. 
Pla'netary.  f  TI\av7)T7}S,  airo  tov  Tr\avaa6at, 
Plane'tical.  J  errare,  vagari,  to  stray,  to  wan- 
der.     See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

Her  of  ge  schul  vnderstonde,  that  in  the  firmament  heth 

Ptanetes,  y  liche  cler  starres,  seuene,  as  ge  seth. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  112. 

Amonge  the  whieb  in  inspociall 

Plnuetvswwvw  principalte 

There  hen,  that  man's  Bight  demeth 

By  thorisont  as  to  vs  scemeth.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Hauingprnspemus  su^r ■■:■- ■,  and  fortune  bothe  in  hattell  on 
the  sea.  and  in  battel!  on  (tie  lande,  ?odaiidy  by  the  inliuetuv 
of  a  pestelent  planet,  [he]  lost  all  his  menne  of  wane. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  92. 


of  their  variable  nn 
indeed  none  stray  < 


certain  spaces,  which 
sintering  planets  whereas 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  G. 


The  planet  Earth,  so  stedfast  though  she  seem, 
Insensibly  three  different  motions  move? 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 
There  was  a  wise  and  learu'd  astronomer, 
Who  skill'd  in  the  planetary  hours 
The  working  knew  of  the  celestial  powers. 

Drayton.  The  Moon-Calf. 


Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  22. 
If  planetary  orbs  the  sun  obey, 
Why  should  the  moon  disown  his  sovereign  sway? 

Blacfcmore.  Creation,  b.  ii. 
Tell  me,  ye  stars !  ye  planets,  tell  me  all 
Ye  starr'd  and  planet  ec[  inhabitants! 

Young,  Complaint,  Night  9. 

PLANK,  v.\         Fr.    Planche,   plancher;      It. 

Plank,  m.       yPiancaj      Sp.    Plancha  •      Dut. 

Pla'nky.  J  Plancke;  Ger.  Planke;  Lat. 
Planca ;  from  Gr.  n\«£,  and  so  called  because 
plain,  or  even  to  the  foot.     See  Plain,  and  Flank, 

A  plain,  level,  even,  fiat  board  of  wood  or  other 
material. 


His   [■„]■;   ; 
To  ban!;  < 


>  lond,  him  seluen  was  the  last 
ind,  planhcs  thei  ouer  kast. 

R.  Brunne,  l 


The  streets  of  their  cities  and  lovaies  instead  of  pauing 
are  plavkad  with  fir  trees,  phtihed  &  lnyed  etien  close  the 
one  to  the  other. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  222. 

Some  of  his  frendes  that  came  first,  he  let  them  come  in 
by  meanes  of  a  planke,  and  whanne  he  herde  the  great 
brewte  in  the  towne,  then  he  drewe  in  the  planke,  and  after 
that  he  woulde  no  more  put  it  for  the,  hut  wente  about  to  se 
■what  defence  he  shulde  make  if  the  castell  were  assavled. 
Bcrncrs.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  120. 

I  believe  ther's  not  a  foot  of  t 
it  had  upon  the  first  dock,  havi 
often  plank'd  and  ribb'd,  caulk'd,  and  piee'd. 

Howell,  b.  i.  s.  1 

Neither  will  they  {asses']  goe  over  any  bridges  i 
planks  are  not  so  close  drawn  together  and  jointed 
they  may  see  the  water  through,  under  their  let 
rails  of  each  side  so  open,  that  the  river  is  seen. 

Holland.   Plinie,  b.  i 


of  marble  thereon. —  If 

This  is  indeed  the 

hold  upon  it.— Sharp, 


Qlypfoaftwcrliavet. 

reck,  and  therefore  i 
ol.i.  Ser.S. 


PLANO-CONVEX. 

side,)  and  convex  or  bow 
In  wooded  scenes,  the  via 


PLANT,  n.  \  Fr.Plcmtej  It.  Pianta  ;  Sp. 
Plant,  v.  Pianta  ;   Lat.  Pianta,  from  the 

Pla'ntage.  I  Gr.  BAao-Tn  or  jSAciTT?],  (by  the 
Pla'ntal..  >  insertion  of  n  ,- )  and  this  from 
Plantation.  I  fiXao-ravtiv,  gcrminare,  to  ger- 
Pla'nter.  j  minate,  to  bnd.      A  plant  is, — 

Planting,  n.  J        That    which    buds    or    ger- 
minates, puts  forth,  sprouts  or  shoots  forth, — buds, 


branches,  &c 


To  pla 

place  ;  to 


,_to  set  a  plant;  generally,  to  set  or 
ettle  or  fix;  to  place  firmly  or  rootedly; 


And  he  answeride  and  seide,  every  plauntyvg  that  my 
fadir  of  hevene  hath  not  plaunlid  schal  be  drawen  up  bi  the 
roote.—  U'rctif.  Matthew,  c.  15. 


O  leve  brother,  quod  this  Arius,* 
Yeve  me  a  plant  of  thilke  blessed  tree, 
And  in  my  garden  planted  shal  it  be. 

Chaucer.    The  IV if  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6316. 


But  thei  that  worchen  by  supplant, 
Yet  wolden  such  a  man  supplant. 
And  take  a  part  of  thilke  plant, 
Which  he  hath  for  him  self  set. 


Gower.  Con*Ath.iU 


PLA 

No  floure  in  field  that  daintie  odour  throwes. 

And  deckes  his  branch  with  blossoms  over  all, 

But  there  was  planted,  or  grew  naturall. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

It  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  tiling,  to  take  the  summe 
of  people  and  wicked  comdemned  men  to  be  the  people  with 
whom  you  plant,  and  not  only  so,  but  it  spoileth  the  planta- 
tion.—Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Plantations. 

So  are  we  to  judge  also  that  vertue,  like  a  strong  and 
fruitful  p'anl,  can  take  root,  and  bring  forth  in  euery  place, 
where  it  is  graffed  in  a  good  nature  and  gentle  person,  that 
can  patiently  away  with  pains.—  North.  Plutarch,  p.  G99. 

When  all  is  done,  that  doom  (may)  befal  us  which  our 
master  doth  lay  upon  Mytelene  :  a  town,  in  truth,  (sayth 
he,)  finely  built,  but  foolishly  planted. 

ReliquicE  Wolloniance,  p.  0. 
As  true  as  Steele,  as  plant  age  to  the  moone  : 
As  sunne  to  day  :  as  turtle  to  her  mate. 

Shakespeare.   Troyl.  §-  Cres.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
In  bowre  and  field  he  sought  where  any  tuft 
Of  grove  or  garden  plot  more  pleasant  lay, 
Their  tendance  or  plantation  for  delight. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.ix. 


and  expect  your  recompei 


haste  to  their  maine  unrighteousnesse,  which  was  not 
nuch  the  plan  I  inn  or  tliese  stocks,  which  Cod  never  set, 
he  grading  of  all  holinesse  and  God's  service  upon  them. 
JBp.  Hall.  Pharisaisme  S,-  Christianity. 
'hesame  inequality  of  temper  made  him  surmise  that  the 
st  degenerate  souls  did  at  last  sleep  in  the  bodies  of  trees, 
.  grew  up  merely  into  plantal  life. 

Mure.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 


PLA 


Which  is  the  common  and  onely  Aoya-;  oneppaTtrnt  of  all 
plantal  appearances,  or  of  w  hatever  other  phenomena  there 
be  greater  or  smaller,  that  exceed  the  pure  mechanical 
powers  of  matter.— Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  13. 

Solomon  himself  knew  no  other  course  to  ensure  a  grow- 

cliniug  age,  but  by  planting  it  in  his  youth. 

South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  I. 

"Wide  o'er  the  bank  the  plantal  reptile  bends, 

Adown  its  stem  the  rooty  fringe  depends. 

Brooke.    Universal  Beauty,  b.  iii. 

Plantations  or  colonies,  in  distant  countries,  are  either 
such  where  the  lands  are  claimed  by  right  of  occupancy 
only,  by  finding  them  desart  and  uncultivated,  and  peopling 
them  from  the  mother-country;  or  where,  when  already 
cultivated,  they  have  been  either  gained  by  conquest,  or 
ceded  to  us  by  treaties.— Blackstone.  Com.  s.  4.  Introd. 

s  of  the  French  King  prohibiting  the 
those  which  are 
lately  planted  to  be  grubbed  up:  so  sensible  are  they,  in 
that  country,  of  the  superior  value  of  corn  above  every  other 
product.— Hume,  pt.  ii.  Ess.  5. 

I  shall  add,  that,  from  the  experience  of  our  planters, 
Slavery  is  as  little  advantageous  to  the  master  as  to  the 
slave,  wherever  hired  servants  can  be  procured. 

Id.  pt.  ii.  Ess.  11. 
PLANT.     htA.Planta,  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
Knottie  legs,  and  plants  of  clay 
Seeke  for  ease,  or  love  delay. 

B.  Jonson.   Masque  of  Oberon. 

PL A'NTAIN.  Fr.  Plantain  j  It.  Piantaggine  ,- 
Lfit.  Plantago  ;  quite  plantce  pedum  si  mil  is  sit, 
(  Vossius. )  Because  it  is  like  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
And  the  fruit,  from  the  likeness  of  its  leaves  to 
the  herb,  (Skinner.) 

They  would  also  bring  great  store  of  oranges  and  plantans, 
•which  is  a  fruit  that  groweth  upon  a  tree,  and  is  very  like 
vnto  a  cucumber,  but  very  pleasant  in  eating. 

Hacktuyt.    Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  129. 

Themison,  a  famous  physician,  set  forth  a  whole  booke  of 

the  hearbe  waibread  or  plantain,  wherein  he  highly  praiseth 

It :  and  challengeth  to  himselfe  the  honour  of  first  finding 

a  trivial!  and  common  hearbe, 

oot. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxv.  c.  S. 
Their  graceful  screen  let  kindred  plantanes  join, 
And  with  their  broad  vans  shiver  in  the  breeze. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  iv. 


trodden  under  every  r 


PLASH,  or ^         Fr.  Plesser,    from 
Pleach,  v.     Vpast    part,    of   plectere, 
Plash,  n.      J  to  plait,  (qv.)     (See  hi: 


plervm ; 
plicare, 

"  Fr.  Plesser,  to  plash,  to  bow, 'fold,  or  plait  young 
branches,  one  within  another ;  also  to  thicken  a 
hedge  or  cover  a  walk  by  plashing,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Culling  yong  trees  half  a  sunder  and  bowing  downe  theyr 
toppes  to  the  ground,  and  plashing  the  boughes  that  growe 
thicke  out  of  the  sydes  and  hushes  and  thornes  betwene 
the,  they  brought  to  passe  that  theis  hedges  were  as  good  a 
defence  to  them  as  a  wal.— Goldinge.  Ca;sart  fol.  55. , 


r\     Dut.p 

V  Sw.  Plas 
J  sound,  (s 


Forbid  the  sunne  t 

Shakespeare.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  iii.  SC.  I. 
Ant.  Eros, 
"Wouldst  thou  he  widow'd  in  great  Rome,  and  see 
Thy  master  thus  with  pleaeht  armes,  bendinge  downe 
His  corigible  necke,  his  face  subdu'de 
To  penetratiue  shame. 

Id.    Antony  $  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  sc.  12. 
Laying  it  [quicks]  too  low  and  too  thick  makes  the  sap 
run   all  into  the   shoots,   and  leaves  the  plashes  without 
nourishment ;  which  the  thickness  of  the  hedge  kills. 

Miller.  Gardener's  Dictionary.  In  v.  Hedge. 
When  an  hedge  is  of  about  eight  or  nine  years'  growth  it 
will  be  proper  to  plash  it :  the  best  time  for  this  work  is 
either  in  February  or  October.— Id.  lb. 

PLASH,  v.  \       Dot. Ptotechen  ;  G&r.Platzen  ; 
ska.     Formed  from  the 
(say  the  etymologists.) 
To  splash  or  dash,  or  make  a  noise  by  splashing 
or  dashing  into  water. 

A  plash, — a  puddle  or  pool. 
Towardes  the  North  the  sea  groweth  into  a  fiat  shore,  & 
putteth  forth  his  waters  farre  vppon   the   lande,  whiche 
ryseth  high,  make  manye  meares  &  plashes. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  146. 

His  horse  is  booted 

Up  to  the  flank  in  mire  :   himself  all  spotted 
And  stain'd  with  plashing. 

Heywood.  A  Woman  killed  with  Kiudnms. 
Itoares,  rages,  foames,  against  a  mountaine  dashes, 
And  in  recoile,  makes  meadowes  standing  p leashes. 

Browne.   Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  S.  1. 
Neere  it,  a  marish,  thick  with  sallows  stood 
Made  ptashie  by  the  interchanging  flood. 

Sandys.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xi. 
Obscene  with  filth  the  miscreant  lies  bewrayed, 
Fall'n  in  the  plash  his  wickedness  had  laid. 

Pope.   The  Dunciad,  b.  ii. 
PLASM.  ^  i     Fr.  Plasmation,   is    applied 

Plasm a'tical.  I  to  the  making  of  images,  &c., 
Plasma'tion.  >of  clay  or  earth,  (Cotgrave  ;) 
Pla'stic.  J   Lat.  Plasma  \       Gr.   U\uo-(j.a, 

Pla'stical.  J  from  ir\a.a-o--nv,  or  7rAaTT-e.j', 
to  form  or  frame,  to  make. 

A  form  or  frame ;  a  mould  in  which  any  thing 
is  formed,  or  framed,  or  made. 

Such  is  the  entrance  of  Psyche  into  the  body  of  the  uni- 
verse, kindling  and  exciting  the  dead  mist,  and  utmost 
projection  of  her  own  life  into  an  etherial  vivacity;  and 
working  in  this,  by  her  plasmatical  spirits,  all  the  whole 
world  into  order  and  shape. 

More.   Sony  of  the  Soul,  p.  342.  (164?)  Notes. 

According  to  the  mind  of  S.  Augustine  the  beginning  of 

Adam  was  no  generation  but  a  formation  ;  ueuertheless  the 

plasmation  or  creation  of  Adam  is  reckoned  among  the 

generations. — Grafton,  pt.  i.  p.  6.  Enoch. 

The  plastick  faculty  is  a  fine  word  :  but  what  it  is,  how  it 
works,  and  who>e  it  is,  we  L-  mnot  learn. 

Glanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  5. 

Plastique  is  not  only  under  sculpture,  but  indeed  very 

sculpture  itself:  but  with  this  difference;  that  the  plaisterer 

doth  make  his  figures  by  addition,  and  the  carver  by  sub- 

Whose  [Nature]  imperceptiveness  is  no  more  obstacle  to 
her  natural  and  plastical  operations,  then  the  soul's  having 
no  actual  idea  of  a  thing  aforehand  is  an  hinderance  of  her 


More.  Philosophical  Writings,  p.  xvi.  Pref.  Gen. 
According  to  the  preparation  of  the  matter,  the  phutical 
power  of  the  souls  that  descend  from  the  world  of  life  did 
faithfully  and  effectually  work  those  wise  contrivances  of 
male  and  female,  they  being  once  rightly  united  with  the 
matter,  so  that  by  this  means  the  lish  tilled  the  waters  in  the 
seas,  and  the  fowls  multiplied  upon  the  earth. 

Id.   The  Philosophick  Cabbala,  c.  1. 
The  shells  served  as  plasms  or  moulds  to  this  sand. 

Woodward. 
So  watchful  Bruin  forms,  with  plastic  care, 
Each  growing  lump,  and  brings  it  to  a  bear. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  i. 

• Hence  the  sculpturM  bust, 

As  o'er  the  rock  the  plastic  chisel  moves, 
Breathes  by  degrees.—  Cooper.   The  Power  of  Harmony. 
PLA'STER,u.  ^       Fr.  Piastre,:       (See   Em- 
Pla'ster,  n.         I  plaster,  and  Plasm,  and  the 
Pla'stekinc,  n.    |  quotation  from  Wotton. ) 
Pla'sterer.        )        To   form    or    mould,    to 
fashion,  fit,  lor  adapt,  (an  intermixture  or  com- 
pound substance  ;)  to  spread  over  or  cover  with 
such  substance. 

But  Canace  horn  hereth  hire  in  hire  lap, 

And  softely  in  piastres  gan  hire  wrap 

Ther  A3  she  with  hire  bek  had  hurt  hireselve. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  v.  10,950. 
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But  see  here  the  conueyance  of  these  spirituall  gentlemen 
in  playsteryng  vp  their  unsauery  sorceries. 

Bale.   English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

Yet  for  feareof  the  king's  commaundmet,  he  was  cast  out 
in  a  twige  basket  or  hamper,  plastered  ouer  with  lime,  into 
the  riuer  of  Nilus.—  V dal.  Acts,  c.  7. 

made  of 


From  him  [Christ]  alone  there  must  conn 

rtue  for  the  stanching  of  this  bloody  issue 

spight  of  all  our  plnsicrings  and  dressings  of  i 


incurable.—  South,  vol. 

lint  had  t  thou  seen  her  plaister'd  up  before, 
'Twas  so  unlike  a  face  it  seem'd  a  sore. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  C 
The  houses  [at  Rome]  are  of  stone,  but  plastered  as  at 
ienna,  Berlin,  and  other  transalpine  cities;  the  platter,  or 
ucco,  is  extremely  hard,  and  in  a  climate  so  dry  may  equal 
one  in  solidity  and  duration.—  Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  ii.  c.  1. 

In  the  arcade  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  the  pilasters 

•e   as  errant  and  homely  stripes   as  any  jdaisiei.'v  would 
lake.—  Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  3. 


PLAT.r. 


('J.A 


T,  v.       -\       Top 
,  n.  V  to  fold, 

r-riNG,  n.  J  weave. 


To  plat,  i.e.  to  plait,   (qv.) 
entwine,   to  intcr- 


Thc-se  sauages  were  farre  more  ciuill  tlian  those  of  Do- 
minica :  for  besides  their  courtesie,  they  couered  theyr 
priuites  with  a  platted  mat  of  greene  straw,  about  three 
handfuls  deepe,  which  came  round  about  their  waste,  with, 
the  busli  hanging  down  behind. 

llackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  569. 
At  length  I  on  a  fountain  light 
Whose  brim  with  pinks  was  platted. 

Drayton.  The  Quest  0/  Cynthia. 
Upon  her  head  a  platted  hive  of  straw, 

Which  fortify'd  her  visage  from  the  sun, 
Whereon  the  thought  might  think  sometime  it  saw, 
The  carcass  of  a  beauty  spent  and  done. 

Shttkespeare.  A  Lover's  Complaint. 
Bermuda  hats  are  made  of  a  sort  of  mat,  or  (as  they  call 
it)  platting,  made  of  tne  palmetto  lcar. 

Bp.  Berkeley.  A  Proposal,  <yc. 
Meanwhile  with  cutlasses  we  clear  each  hush 
Of  platted  blackthorn  and  of  stubborn  brush. 

Brooke.  The  Fox  Chase. 

PLAT,  adj.  ~\       Tr.Plat;  \t.Piatto  ;  But. Plat; 

Plat,  ad.       [  Ger.  Plat,    from    Gr.   n\arvs ; 

Plat,  n.         > broad,  expanded.     (See  Flat.) 

Pla'tform.    [  Yr.  Plate  forme;  It. Pialla  forma  ; 

Pla'tly.  J  Sp.Platiaforma,  designatio  operis 
in  piano,  (Skinner.)     Plat, — 

Flat,  level,  plain.      A  plat, — 

A  flat,  level  plain  ;  surface  of  ground,  grass,  &c. 

Plat-form, — form  or  description,  or  delineation 
of  the  form  on  a  plain  surface  ;  generally,  a  form 
or  plan. 
And  what  man  that  is  wounded  with  the  stroke 
Khal  never  In;  hole,  til  Vuu  list  of  grace 
To  stroken  him  with  the  plalte  in  thilke  place 
Ther  he  is  hurt.— Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,476. 
"When  I  was  hurte  thus  in  stound, 
I  fel  down  plat  unto  the  ground, 
Mine  herte  failed  and  fainted  aye, 

And  long  time  in  a  swoune  I  lay. — Id.  Bom.  of  the  Hose. 
:  sooth  of  that, 

i.        id.  a. 

Now  stonte  it  thus,  that  sith  I  fro  you  went, 
1Mb  Troilus,  right  flatly  for  to  seine, 
Is  through  a  gutter  by  a  privy  went, 
Into  my  chambre  com  in  aJ  this  reine. 

Id.  Trail.  #  Cres.  b.  iii. 
lie  lyeth  downe  his  one  eare  all  plat 
Unto  the  grounde,  and  halt  it  faste.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  1. 


Ye  sayd  nothing  e 
But  sir,  ye  lye,  I  1 


For  which  c 


wish  you  to  enter  into  consideration  of 
the  matter,  and  to  note  all  the  Islands,  and  to  set  them 
downe  in  plat. — llackluyt.    Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  437. 

To  be  workmanly  wrought,  made,  and  sett  up,  after  the 
best  handlyng  and  forme  of  good  workmanship,  according  to 
a  plat  thereof  made  and  signed  with  the  hands  of  the  lords 
executors.—  Walpolc.  Alice,  of  Paint,  vol.  i.  App.IJen.  VIII. 


Also  that  you  doe  seeke  to  obserue  with  the  instrument 
which  I  deliver  you  herewith  according  as  I  taught  you  at 
Rose  Island,  the  true  plaljormcs,  and  distances,  in  as  many 
places  as  conueniently  you  may. 

Sackluyt.  Voyages,  Vol.  i.  p.  884, 


[They]  were  every  one  occupied  ah.oit  drawing  (lie  plat- 
farm  of  Sicilia,  telling  the  nature  of  Hie  Sicilian  Sen,  and 
reckoning  up  the  havens  and  places  looking:  towards  Africk. 
North.  Plutarch,  p.  456. 

That  the  world  might  he  awakened  to  a  more  hearty  be- 
lief ami  serine  of  liis  providence,  Uod  took  care  to  single  out 
the  nation  of  the  Jews  ;  and  in  ihem  ti>  give  us  a  true  pat- 
tern or  platform  of  liis  dealings  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. — Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  platform  on  which  the  temple 
stood,  with  all  i's  surrounding  porticos,  is  scarcely  equal  to 
the  .space  covered  by  tin.-  church  of  St.  IVter  itself,  and  infe- 
rior lo  the  circular  part  alone  of  the  portico  before  it. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  iii.  c.  5. 

PLATE,  n.\       Fr.   Plat;    It.    Piutto.      See 
Plat. 

A  plate  or  platter,  f  to  cat  from,) 

0  called  from  its  flat  surface. 

A  plate  of  metal, — a  flat  piece  of  metal ;  of  the 

preui  >us  metals,  silver  or  gold;  and  hence  applied 

to   those   metals,   and  to   vessels,   &c.    made   of 

them. 

To  plate,— to  cover  the  fiat  surface  ;  to  cover 
with  plates,  (se.  of  metal ;)  to  cover  or  protect  the 
surface. 

Thou  blynde  pharisee  dense  the  enppe  and  the  plater 
wythynne  forth,  that  that  is  without  forth  he  maad  dene. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  23. 
Wo  be   to  you  scribes  and  pharisees    ypocrites,   wluelie 
make  cWne  the  vtter  side  of  the  cuppe,  and  of  the  platter: 
but  within  they  are  ful  of  hrybery  &  excesse. 

Bible,  1561.  lb. 
Some  wol  ben  armed  in  an  harbergeon, 
And  in  a  brest  plate,  and  in  a  gipon  : 
And  som  wol  have  a  pair  of  plates  large. 

Chancer.   The  Kniyhtes  Tale,  V.  2123. 

Some   he  lyke   vnto  plates  hauynge  bredth  and  length 

without    ihickdes    and    niav    he   named   plat//  re-.ydence,    in 

Latyne  laminea.—Sir  T.  Elyot.    The  Castel  of  IJelth,  b.  iv. 

A  shecld  for  Pallas  eke  in  troublous  feelds  ful  grim  that 

AW  herrihle,  with  serpent  skales  beset  and  fine  with  gold 

Where  dragons  dranen  in  wi'elhcs  and  polish't  pure  ill 

plated  fold.  Phaer.   Viryifl.   A-lneidos,  b.  viii. 

And  furthermore  I  will  that  my  -aid  exeeutiice  doopuruey 

nyetist  nijiietlis  in  wide    wiiij.  peces  of  beefe   and  moton, 

XKiiij.  treen  platers,  and  xxiiij- treen  sponeys. 

Fabyan,  Pref.  r. 

And   ; 


plaf(cr-fic:-d  presto,  wvlh  a    payre  of  chekes  i 
bygge  as  a  boies  bullocks,  well  vytayled  also. 

Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  12 
And  over  all  with  brasen  scales  was  arm'd, 

Like  plated  cote  of  Steele,  so  couched  neare  ' 
That  nought  mote  perce, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  C.  1 
Ne  plate,  ne  male  could  ward  so  mighty  throwes 


And  upon  this  very  account  may  a  soul  be  conceived  to 
quit  her  aiery  vehicle  within  a  certain  period  of  ages,  as  the 

}•,',!!,)), is/::  hold  she  does,  without  any  volent  precipitation 
of  herself  out  of  it. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  1G. 
It  was  before  (as  we  conceive)  rightly  guessed,  that  Cicero 


fixed  1 


Cudworth.  In 

Away  wilii  those  dotages  of  pi  a  tunica  11, 
Let  proprieties  he,  as  they  c 
ic  lawes  and  civill  right  have  placed  tftem,  but 
let  the  use  of  these  outward  blessings  be  managed  and  com- 
mended by  the  necessities  of  our  brethren. 

Bp.  Hall.  Christ  Mystical,  s.  23. 
Our  late  sovereign  taking  him  into  his  regard,  taught  him 
more  and  more  to  please  himself,  and  moulded  him  (as  it 
were  plalonically)  to  his  own  idea. 

Reliquiae  Wotloniana;,  p.  163. 
Thus,  after  length  of  ages  she  return?, 
Kestor'd  in  you,  and  the  same  place  adorns  ; 
Or  you  perform  her  office  in  the  sphere, 
Born  of  her  blood,  and  make  a  new  pluianie  year. 

Drydcn.  Valaiaan  iy  Arcile. 
The  Plain  nit  Is  denied  the  great  doctrine  of  the  peripatetics 
that  all  the  objects  of  human  understanding  enter  at  tirst 
by  the  senses;  and  maintained,  that  there  exist  eternal  and 
immutable  ideas,  which  were  prior  to  the  objects  of  sense, 
and  about  which  all  science  was  employed. 

Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  c.  1.  s.  1. 

PL  AU'DIT.       ^       Lat.  Flcwd-ere,  (of  uncer- 

Plau'stble.  I  tain  etymology,  perhaps  be- 

Plau'sibly.  I  or  pe-laud, — -plaudere,)    to 

Plausibility.      f  beat ;  plaudite,  (imper. )  beat 

Plau'sibleness.   I  or  clap  your  hands,  (sc. )  in 

Plau'sive.  J  token   of  being   pleased   or 

satisfied ;  a  word  addressed  by  Roman  actors  to 

the  spectators;  and  hence  plausible,  Lnt.Plaitsibilis. 

That  can  or  may  be,  or  deserve  to  be  clapped 

or  applauded;    deserving  approbation  or  favour  ; 

and,    consequently,    not    deserving    reprobation ; 

having  a  fair  appearance,  specious. 

That  when  the  epilogue  is  doue 

we  may  with  franke  intent, 
After  the  plaudite  stryke  vp 
oux  plausible  assente.— lira ntc.  Horace.  Arte  of  Poetry. 
They  much  eompleined  then, 
That  honor  such  so  plausible, 
did  not  ensew  their  acts, 


Notwithstanding,  the  deni-.e  once  being  broched  - 
plausable,  and  tooke  such  effect  that  message  was  sen 
the  sea  to  Henrye,  earlu  of  Richmond. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  G60.  an 


Id.  lb.  b.  i 

syne" 
Id.  lb.  b. : 


.  Antony  %  Cleopatra,  Act  v.  sc, 
e  les3  than  gods 
thoughts  learn'd  in  their  flight, 
Lun:ds  through  plate  and  matte. 
Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 


his  argument,  notorious 
that  platter  of  Clodius 
eh  was  esteemed  worth 


yearly  filled  wiih  ail  sorts  o*"  fruits,  which  were  entered  to  th« 
tiuds  a!  1  heir  festivals,  as  the  pieiniecs,  or  first  gatherings. 
Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded 
For  thin  in  plated  steel  thy  limbs  were  dress'd, 
A  weighty  sin. -id  thy  ieiuler  e.rui  oppress'd. 

Wilhte,  The  Epigoniad,  b.vi 

PLATO'NICK.  . 

Plato'mcal.         I       Platonic,  or  Platomcal,  is 


.  vi</: 


M   L\ 


used  to  denote. 
^     Purely  philosophical,  pure, 
free  from  sensual  desire,  or 
passions. 

Most  of  the  peculiar  words  and  phrases  that  either  I,  or 
any  body  else  that  will  speak  properly  and  intelligibly 
this  matter,  make  use  of,  are  borrowed  fron    " 
profouc 

lux  Orientalis,  Pref. 


conducted   through 


lodging  situate  in  Fant  < 


e  of  London  (with 

the  people  running 

ml    replenishing  all  streets-  in   such 
;  difficultie  might  passe)  into  his 

Hackluyt.    Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  2S7. 
True  wisdom  ninst  our  actions  so  direct 
Not  only  the  last  plaudit  to  expect. 

Dcnhum.  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iv. 
J'in.  O  angels,  clap  your  wings  upon  the  skies, 
And  give  this  virgin  crystal  plaudities  ! 

Tourneur.    The  Itcvenger's  Tragedy,  Act  ii.  SC.  1. 

This  objection  seems  very  plausible  and  cordiall  to  co- 

Prynne.    Treachery  &■  Distnynity,   pt.  iv.  p.  14. 
It  is  no  trusting,  either  to  outward  favour,  or  to  plaitti- 
b/ci/css  of  disposition  ;  but  the  true  fear  of  God  is  that,  the 
comfort  wlieivuf  will  st id;  by  us  always. 

Bp.Hall.   Han!  7V.r/.v,    Proverbs,  xxxi.  30. 

I  shall  easily  further  demonstrate  that  the  very  nature  of 

melancholy  is  such,  that 

light  from  Ciod.— More.  Enthus, 
Bob.  Let  us  rejoice, 
And  to  your  ptausive  fortunes  give  our  voice. 

Heywood.  The  Foure  Prentices  of  London,  Act  i. 
Our  poet,  could  he  find  forgiv'ness  here, 
Would  wish  it  rather,  than  a  plaudit  there. 

Dryden,  Prol.  2?. 
Yet  well  dissembling  his  untimely  joyB, 
And  vciliog  truth  in  plausible  disguise  ; 
Thus,  with  an  air  sincere,  in  liction  bold, 
His  ready  tale  th'  inventive  hero  told. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiii. 
Jf  they  be  well  considered  they  will  convince  any  reason- 
able man,  that  how  ptaa.:i/>ta  soever  this  objection  looks  at 
the  first  sight,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  in  it,  but  it 
is  all  mere  cavill.— Sharp,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  8. 

Covetousness  is  apt  to  insinuate  also  by  the  plausibility 
of  its  pleas.— South,  vol.  iv.  Scr.  10. 
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[If  these  things  he  so]  then  may  it  with  some  degree'of 
plausibleness  be  suggested,  that  the  prophecies  are  nothing 
more  than  enthusiastic  imaginations. 

Clarke.  On  the  Evidences,  Prop.  14. 

As  Clarke,  in  common  with  his  antagonist,  regarded  the 

principles  of  the  ideal   theory  as  incontrovertible,  it  was 

perfectly  impossible  for  him,  with  all  his  acmeness,  to  detect 

the  flaw  to  which  Berkeley's  paradox  owed  its  plausibility. 

Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  c.  1.  s.  3. 

PLAY,  v.    ~\       A.  S.  Pleg-an,  to  jest,  to  sport; 

Play,  n.        I  and    also   to    dance,    (Somner. ) 

Pla'yer.        I  The    A.S.    Pleg-an  is,   literally 

Pla'yerly.   /"  to  ply  or   play,    i.  e.    to   work, 

Pla'yful.     I  or, — 

Pla'ysome.  J  To  keep  working  or  at  work  ; 
to  keep  in  action,  exercise,  or  practice ;  to  exer. 
cise,  to  practise,  to  perform. 

To  play  or  ply,  (an  engine,)— to  work  or  labour, 
keep  it  at  work. 

To  play,  (an  instrument  of  music,)— to  work  it, 
to  perform  upon  it,  and,  consequently,  bring  forth 
its  powers,  either  by  the  touch  or  breath ;  to 
produce  its  music. 

To  play,  (a  game  at  cards,  cricket,  dice,  &c.) — . 
to  work,  labour,  employ,  or  keep  employed,  busy 
or  busied;  and  hence,  to  play,  is  to  game  or  to 
gamble. 

And  as  to  play  a  musical  instrument,  or  to  play 
games,  is  in  lieu  or  in  relief  of  more  serious  occu- 
pation, to  play  is, — 

To  amuse,  to  sport,  to  frolic,  to  trifle ;  to  do 
any  thing  sportively,  frolicksomely,  triflingly, 
gaily,  merrily,  jestingly;  to  keep  in  sportive,  light, 
or  sprightly  action  or  motion. 

Play  is  much  used  in  composition. 

Playful-ly  and  playful-ness  are  regular,  and  not 
uncommon. 

So  longe  he  dude  ys  sacrifise,  and  pleide  such  game, 
That  he  hodde  a  doghter,  Aurene  was  her  name. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  26 

After  mete  tho  Mi  nolde  nanmour  of  ys  pley.—Id.  p.  272 

Alle  was  wele  tille  euen  after  the  soupere 

He  gede  about,  and  plaied  uith  tho  that  were  him  nere. 


.  a::c  = 


"  drisilde,"  quod  he,  as  it  were  in  his  play, 

"  How  liketh  thee  my  wif  and  hire  beautee  ? " 

.       Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  R906 

The  play  was  plcyed  right  in  his  sight 

And  who  moste  worthe  was  of  dede, 

Receive  he  should  a  certain  mede, 

And  in  the  citee  beare  a  price.— Gower,  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

O  why  shoulde  that  be  called  a  play,  whiche  is  compacts 
of  malyce  and  robbery. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Govemovr,  b.  i.  c.  2G. 

But  the  Lorde  chose  vnto  him  thys  kynde  of  doctryne  a?, 
playneat,  and  farre  from  all  maner  ofy/o; 


t'dal. 


It  wer  more  confortable  to  theim 
his  brother,  because  lie  kyng  hieki 
praye  God  send  hym  1 


Insomnchc  that  for  iniprisomnvnte  of  one  of  his  wanton 
mates  and  vnthrvftie  ptai/faiers  he  strake  the  chiefe  justice 
with  his  fyste  on  the  face.— Id.  Hen.  V.  an.  1. 

[No  man]  scorns  a  child  for  playing  with  flies,  and  pre- 
ferring  the   present    appetite    befure   all    the   possibilities  of 
to-morrow's  event.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  17. 
So  might  the  heyr,  whose  father  hath  in  play 
Wasted  a  thousand  pounds  of  ancient  rent, 
By  painful  earning  of  one  groat  a  day, 
Hope  to  restore  the  patrimony  spent. 

Davies.  Immortality  of  lite  Soul,  Introd. 
And  after  her  came  iolly  June,  array'd 
All  in  greene  leaves,  as  he  a  /'layer  were. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  Of  MuiabilUie,  c.  7. 

All  which,    together  with    the   satyricall   invectiues  of 

Juucnall  and  others  against  this  infamous  playerlic  era* 


Her  little  play-fecr  a 

Upon  festivals  and  play-times,  they  should  exercise  them- 
selves in  the  fields,  by  riding,  leaping,  fencing,  mustering( 
and  training.— Cowley.  Ess.   The  School. 

But  soon  their  pleasures  pass'd  ;  at  noon  of  day, 

The  sun  with  sultry  beams  began  to  play. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf, 


PLE 

Meane  time  the  minstrels  play'd  on  either  side, 

Vain  of  their  art,  and  for  the  mastery  tried. 

Dryden    The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

The  soul's  play-day  is  always  the  devil's  working  day, 
and  the  idler  the  man,  still  the  busier  the  tempter. 

South.,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  10. 

To  say  that,  even  in  this  science,  the  ideas  of  extension, 
of  figure,  and  of  quantity,  are  originally  acquired  by  our 
extern. il  senses,  i=  .1  childish  play  upon  words,  quite  foreign 
to  the  point  at  issue. — Stewart.  Philosopli.  Essays,  Ess.  3. 

You  will  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  they  are  anything 
but  sick  men's  dreams :  or  perhaps  will  regard  them  as  the 
pur^.anie  whimsies  of  monkeys  in  an  human  shape. 

Hume.  Nat.  Hist,  of  Religion,  s.  15. 

PLEACH.     See  Plash. 

PLEAD,  v.   \       Vr.Plaidet;  It.  Piatire;    Sp. 
Plea.  |  Pleytear ;   Lat.  Placitare,  ab  efi 

Plea'der.       S- placid  significatione,  qua  pone- 
Plea'dable.   j  rettjr  pro  foro,  sive  loco,  ubi  jus 
Plea'dino,  ». )  diceretar,  wl  etiam  pro  causae 
actione,    (Vossius,  de  Viliis,  lib.  iv.  c.  16.)     The 
hut.  Placita,  (Gr.  Apetrra.)  from  placere.  to  please; 
the  sentences,  judgments,   decrees,   which   were 
given  as  the  pleasure  or  will  of  a  court ;  and  hence 
applied  to  the  sentences,  judgments,  decrees  them- 
selves ;    and  further,  to  the  court  or  place  where 
judgments  were  pronounced;  and  also  to  the  pro- 
i  a  suit  at  law,  to  obtain  judgment  or 

e  of  the  court.     Phu  is  now  applied  to 

Tint  which  is  advanced  either  in  prosecution 
of  a  suit  at  law,  or  in  defence  ;  any  thing  claimed 
in  such  suit;  generally,  an  allegation  or  averment; 
a  denial,  a  defence. 

To  plead, — to  put  in,  offer,  urge,  a  plea;  to  urge 
in  favour  of  a  plea  ;  to  argue  ;  generally,  to  urge, 
to  allege  ;  to  defend  or  deny,  to  excuse. 
In  playdirrge  &  in  asise  be,  &  in  jugement  also. 

S.  Gloucester,  p.  470. 
The  king  wolde,  that  in  is  court  the  pie  solde  be  driue.— Id. 


The  Assembly  of  Fowles,  V.  485. 


Id.  Troil.  $  Ores.  b.  ii. 
saith  Seint  Bernard,   "  ther  ne  shal  no  pleling 


They  think  it  most  meet  that  euery  man  should  plead  i 
>wn  matter,  and  tell  the  same  tale  to  the  judge,  that  i 
vould  tell  to  his  man  of  law. — More.  Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 


i  defended  h 

Bemers.  Froissarl.  Cronrjcle,  vol.  ii.  c. 

So  a  good  woman  shall  not  bring  with  her  to  the  A 

arguments  of  pletnl.  rs  in  the  law,  but  the  author  of  rec 

Vires.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  iii. 

And  with  him  to  make  part  against  her,  came 

Many  grave  persons  that  against  her  pied. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V. 

They  towards  the  throne  supream 

Accountable  made  haste  to  make  appear 
Willi  righteous  jrl.u,  their  ulm.ist  vieilance, 
And  easily  approv'd. — Vilt<j. 


Paradise  Lost, 


PLE 

Some  things  admit  of  mediocrity, 
Mayi 


:  Messala's  powerful  eloquence, 
Or  be  less  read  than  deep  CasceUioa. 

Roscommon.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 

I  ought  to  be  allowed  a  reasonable  freedom,  because  I 
diverance ;  and  no  culprit  ought  to  plead 


-Burke.  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 


the 


:  seal  of 
-Id.  On  the  French  Revolution. 


Fr.  Plaire,  plaisant, 
plaisir ;  It.  Piacere,  piu- 
cente  ;  Sp.  Placer  ;  Lat. 
Placere.  Of  uncertain 
etymology.  It  is  only 
possible  to  describe  the 
usage : — 

To  cause  or  create 
agreeable  sensations ;  or 
sensations  agreeable  to 
our  uaturcs,  as  sensitive 
beings ;  such  as  we  wish 
or  desire  to  feel  or  con- 
tinue to  feel,  which  sa- 
tisfy, content,  or  gratify, 
when  felt ;  to  give  joy, 
gladness,  or  delight ;  to 
gladden,  to  delight ;  to 
be  the  object  of  choice, 
choose,  to 


PLEASE,  v. 

Plea'sant. 

Plea'sance. 

Plea'santly. 

Pleasantness. 

Plea'santry. 

Plea'sedly. 

Plea'sedness. 

Plea'ser,  71. 

Plea'sing,  n. 

Plea'singly. 

Plea'singness. 

Plea'sure,  n. 

Plea'sure,  v. 

Plea'surable. 

Plea'surably. 

Pi.ea'surablesess, 

Plea'surefll. 

Plea'surist. 
selection  or   preference ;    to  like 
select,  to  prefer. 

Thou  art  my  dere  worthe  sone,  in  the 
me.—  Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  3. 

As  ghe  nan  ressevued  of  us  hou  it  behoueth  ghou  to  go 
and  to  plese  God.— Id.  1  Thess.  c.  3. 

As  ye  haue  reeeaued  of  vs,  howe  ye  ought  to  walke  and 
to  please  God.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Thou  woldist  not  sacrifices  and  offringis  and  brent  sacri- 
fices for  synne,  ne  tho  thinges  ben  ples.rttat  to  thee  wlnchc 
ben  offrid  bi  the  lawe.—  liic.'if.  Ebruis,  c.  10. 

For  if  so  were  I  hadde  swiche  mischance 

That  I  in  hire  ne  coude  have  no  pteasance 

Than  shuUl  I  lede  my  lif  in  avoutrie 

And  so  straight  to  the  devil  when  I  die. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9308. 

For  though  that  wives  ben  ful  holy  thinges, 

They  mosten  take  in  patience  a  night 

Swiche  manner  necessaries,  as  ben  pteasinges  ' 

To  folk  that  nan  yweikled  hem  with  ringes. 

Id.   The  Man  of  Lams  Tale,  v.  5131. 

Yet  the  simplesse  of  my  pouerte 

Desyreth  for  to  do  plesance 


It  is  confirmed  by  the  kinges 

precious  decent  orned  village  of 

the  place,  of  the  solempe  dedici 

kynges  proclamacion  &  of  the  m 

Jo,.e. 


What  murtherer,  what  traitor  or  parricide. 
Incestuous,  sacrilegious,  but  may  plea  1  it  .' 

Id.  Samson  Jynisles. 
There  was  another  great  phatkl 
all  assemblies  of  the  city,  did  no 
tinually  in  their  ears.— North.  Plutarch,  p  626. 

Nor  bargaine  or  sale  that  he  [an  excommunicate]  maketh 
■  in    law.  neither  anie  of  his  acts  whatsoever 

pleadable,  wherehv  lie  lnieih  :is  mi  outlaw 

Holi'nshcd.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  15. 
Then  shall  the  market  and  the  pleading  place 
Be  choak'd  with  brambles  and  o'ergrown  with  grass. 

Cowley.  Life. 
The  assembled  peers  with  general  praise  approv'd 
His  pleaded  reaseui  and  -.lie  suit  he  ninv'd. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vii. 

Nor  can  any  one  plead  his  modesty  in  prejudice  of  his 

duty:  yet  suiely  there  is  something  at  least  pleadable  upon 

with 


Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

horite  described  of  the 

imenite  S;  pleasrnry  of 

i,  of  the  cniehy  uf  the 

ude  of  the  vdolaters. 

■rosicion  of  Daniel,  c.  3. 

Allso  seruants  againe  on  their  part  must  be  warned   to 

remember  the  saying  of  S.  Faul.  that  they  do  their  duty 

diligently,    meekely    .V    huxomly,    yea    and    merilie    too    S: 

pleasantly.— Vires.  Instruct,  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.ii.  C.10. 

If  that  I  spcakc  not  pleasingly, 

but  vprigTite  in  my  minde, 
Then  sure  I  am  in  places  all, 

ynough  of  foes  to  fynde. — Drant.  Horace,  b.ii.  Sat.  6. 
No  man  in  war  so  mete  an  enterprise  to  take; 
No  man  in  peace  that  pleasurde  more  of  enemies  friends 

Vnccrtaine  Auctors.  Of  the  Death  of  Master  Devorox. 

He.lv'ntv  <lr::neer.  /.Vise  to  taste 


The  earth  to  yeeld.  °     Mitlon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  1 

S,.  saying  lie  drew  nigh,  and  to  ine  held. 
Even  to  my  mouth  n:  ihiii  same  Unit  held  part 

Which    he    I:   ■.  I    lli.iel.'.l;     t|)e    yl.  . :,U  ,,  t   S.I  VOUrj'  SDieH 

So  quick'n'd  appetite,  that  I,  methought, 
Could  not  but  taste.  Id.  lb. 

So.  having  solaced  themselves  a  space 

With  plcasunnce  of  the  bic.tlhii.g  fields  vfed, 
They  backe  retourned  to  the  princely  plai 


Spenser.  Faerre  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

And  he   [King  Lewys]    thought    nothing    might    more 

pleasaunlly  happen,  or  chaunce  towarde  him.  then  to  haue 

a  cause  or  occasion  to  hym  ministered,  wherehv  he  might 

doe  the  Erie  [of  Warwick]  some  profit  or  pleasure. 

^Grafton.  Edw.  IV.  an.  9. 


PLE 

Thus  the  Romans  found  many  of  the  barbarous  people 
making  merry,  and  taking  their  pleasure  about  these  hathes, 
for  the  great  delight  ihev  tnok  to  consider  the  pleasantness 
of  the  place. — Worth.  Plutarch,  p.  357. 


No  man  was  more  a  pltaser  of  all  men  to  whom  he 
[St.  Paul]  became  all  honest  things,  that  he  might  gain 
some. — Bp.  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  190. 

And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds, 
To  fright  the  soules  of  fearfull  aduersaries, 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  ladies  chamber, 
To  the  lasciuious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 


■  t'urniLi.— Claniill.  Pre-t 


limself,   would 


But  Aristides,  taking  another  cour 
not  stand  upon  his  friends  m  government:  first  because  he 
would  do  no  man  wrong  with  pleasuring  his  friends;  uor 
yet  would  anger  them,  by  denying  their  requests. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  273. 

I  return  you  the  courtesy  by  the  same  hand  that  brought 
it ;  it  might  have  pieasur'd  me  at  first,  but  the  expectation 
of  it  hath  prejudie'd  me.— Howell,  1    ' 


.  5.  Let.  la. 


Thoughts,  whither  have  ye  led  me,  with  what  sweet 

Compulsion  tliu-  transported,  to  forget 

What  hither  brought  us,  hate  not  love,  nor  hope 

Of  paradise  for  hell,  hope  here  to  taste 

Of  pleasure,  but  all  pleasures  to  destroy. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix 

Origen  instructeth 
their  eyes  to  stage-play 
eyes.— Prynae.  Histrio-Maslix,  pt. 

AVoe  to  those,  that  live  securely  and  pleasnrably  in  Zion, 
and  that  trust  to  the  impregnable  situation  of  the  City  of 
Samaria.— Bp.  Hall.  Hard  Texts.  Amos,  vi.  1. 

Could  he  but  discern  or  espy  the  whole  sweetness  and 
pleasurablcness  of  it  secretly  let  out. 

Hammond.    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  533. 
Some  carry-tale:  some  plcase-man,  some  slight  zanie. 
Some  mmnble-newes,  some  trencher  knight,  some  Dick 
That  smiles  his  cheek 
To  make  my  lady  lau 
Shafcespea 


er  knight, 
id  kn-.v-.s 
<  riispos'.i. 


This  country  for  the  fruitfulncss  of  the  land  and  the  con- 
veniency  of  the  sea.  hath  been  reputed  a  very  commodious 

and  pleasure/til  cuuutiy.— Abbot.  Description  oj  the  World. 

Let   intellectual   contents   exceed  the   delights   wherein 
mere  pteasurists  place  their  paradise. 

Brown.  Christian  Morality,  vol.  iii.  p.  23. 


ghtly  dis- 
posed faculty;  and  so  must  in.'  coin  <.  rs.mt.  both  about  the 
faculties  of  the  body  and  the  soul  respectively,  as  being 
the  result  of  the  fruitions  belonging  to  both. 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  ]. 

There  is  a  great  pteasure  in  being  innocent,  because  that 

prevents  guilt  and  trouble.     It  is  pleasant  to  be  virtuous 

and  good,   because   t" 


:■  that  i^  t< 
rlii'y    ami 


lusts, 


Nay  il   is  pleasant  even 

because  that  is  victory: 

appetites  and   passions,  and   to  keep  them   in  due  order, 

within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  religion,  because  (Ms  i*  a 

kind  of  empire,  this  is  to  govern.— Tillotson.  vol  i.  Ser.  12. 

People  are  not  aware  of  the  very  great  force  which 
pit  <i snii fn/  in  company  has  upon  all  those  with  whom  a 
man  of  that  talent  converses.—  Spectator,  No.  -102. 


It  is  to  have  re.-il  enjoyment  of  hin 
perceive  him:  to  lie  as  pleading/'/  and 
with  him,  as  we  do  perceive,  or  are  afi 
in  this  world.— Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  15. 

His  [Pym]  speech  was  esteemed  fu 

and  plt(nni<j)i'^s,  and  so  affectionate  it 
pity  and  remorse  in  the  generality. 


and  as  sensibly  t 


it  obtained 
Wood.  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 


■/,'.  s 


Pomficl.  Love  Triumphant  over  Reason. 

It  is  Sir  Thomas  More  in  the  rigour  of  his  sense,  not  in 
the  sweetness  of  1ms  phasriniry. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  3. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  very  determination,  which  is  the 
ground  anil  spring  of  the  will's  act.  is  an  act  of  choice  and 
pleasure,  wherein  one  act  is  more  agreeable,  and  the  mind 
better  plea  ed  in  it  than  another;  and  tins  preference  and 

superior  phu-,  is  Hit  grourri  of  ail  it  uoes  in  the  case. 

"  •  Freedom  of  the  Will,  pt.  ii.  s.  6. 


Edwards.  On  l 


1103 


While  all  his  soul, 

With  trembling  tenderness  of  hope  and  fear, 
Pleasingly  pain'd,  was  all  employed  for  her. 

Mallet.  Amgntor  $  Theodora. 


PLE 


There  i 

>f  words 
Itnjn-ly  I 


cases  in  which  the  transferences 
by  pleasurable  or  painful  sensa- 


On  his  Tuscan  villa  he  is  more  diffuse,  the  garden  makes 
a  considerable  part  '<{  the  description,  and  what  was  the 
principal  ocauty  of  that  -pleasure-ground  ? 

Wutpole.  On  Gardening. 


PLEBE'IAN,  adj.  \         I 
Plebe'ian,  tz.  ypkbe, 

Plebe'mnce.  J  Gr. 


Lat.    Plebeius,      from 
-plcbes;  and  this  from  the 
n\i]6os,    (plebos,    by 
change  of  6  into  b,)  a  multitude: — 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  multitude  ;  the  common 
people,  the  vulgar;  the  lower  or  poorer  classes. 

Perhaps   there   may  be   a  better  head   for  policy  upon 
plebeian  shoulders  then  the  governours :    shall  that  man 

Bp.  Hall.  Select  Thoughts,  s.  53. 


Learned  Summary  on  Du  Bartas,  {1621,; 
Yet  of  those  base  plebeians  we  have  known 
Some,  who,  by  charming  eloquence,  have  grown 


,  monopoly  of  a 


Stepney.   Imitation  vf  Juvenal,  Sat. 
j  monopoly  of  honour.     The  plebeian 


PLEDGE,  v.  \        Hickcs     ( Gram.     Franco- 

Pledce,  n.         V  Thfot.    p.  97,)    derives    from 

Ple'duer.         J  A.  S.PUhtan,  to  plight ;  in  Dut. 

Plechten,    plichten  ;     Ger.  PJlegen  ;     Svv.  Pligta  ; 

Low  Lat.  Pleijiare  ;   Fr.  Pleger. 

To  be,  or  become,  surety  or  security  ;  to  under- 
take to  answer  for ;  to  stake  as  a  gage  ;  to  put  in 
pawn ;  to  warrant,  to  offer  in  warranty,  or  proof 
of  good  faith,  of  good  fellowship. 

Than  Melibee  toke  hem  up  fro  the  ground  ful  benignely, 
and  received  hir  obligations  and  hir  bondes  by  hir  othes 
upon  hir  plegges  and  borwes.— Chaucer.   Tale  of 'Met  the  us. 

The  I-Ieduanes  comphyninge  that  the  Harudes  whyche 
were  lately  brought  ouer  into  Gallia,  did  for  ray  theyr 
countrye,  and  tli.it  they  cotildc  not  purchase  peace  at  Ario- 
uistus  hand,  no  not  vpo  sufficient  pledges. 

Goldinge.  Ca?sar,  fol.  28. 
If  the  pledger  be  inwardlye  sicke,  or  have  some  infirmitie, 
whereby  Xoo  much  drinke  doo  empayre  his  health. 

Gascaigne.  Del.  Diet  for  Drunkards. 

Prin.  Ed.  Yes  I  accept  her  for  she  well  deserues  it, 
'    And  heere  to  pledge  mv  vow,  I  gvue  my  hand. 

Shakespeare.  3  PL  Hen.  VI.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
Soon  as  the  port  from  far  he  has  espide, 

His  cheerful  whistle  merrily  doth  sound, 
And  Nereus  crownes  with  cups:  his  mates 

Him  pledge  around. — Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  3. 
But  threw  his  gauntlet  as  a  sacred  pledge, 
His  cause  in  combat  the  next  day  to  try.—  Id.  lb.  b.i.  c.4. 

.  Nor  on  the  vertue  thought 

Of  that  life  giving  plant,  but  only  us'd 

For  prospect,  what  well  us'd  had  ben  the  pledge 

Of  immortality.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 

An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away  : 

He  pledged  ir  to  the  knight,  the  knight  had  wit, 

So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  3. 
If  a  pawnbroker  receives  plate  or  jewels  as  a  pledge,  or 
security,  fur  the*  rexr.  meiit  of  money  lent  thereon  at  a  day 
certain,  he  has  them  upon  the  express  contract  or  condition 
to  restore  them  it' the  pi  ily^r  performs  his  part  by  redeem- 
ing them  in  due  time.—  Biuihslune.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  30. 


No  wonder  is,  *or  in  hire  gret  estat 
Hir  gost  was  ever  in  pteine  humilitee. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8802. 
And  godly  of  his  speech,  and  famillere, 
And  coud  of  love  all  the  trah  and  art  plenere 
Withouten  booke.— The  Legend  of  Hipsiphite  §  Medea. 

Thus  thinke  I  for  to  tourne  ageyne, 

And  telle  plenerly  therfore 

Of  the  erth.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Wherefore  the  lettynge  of  bloude  is  not  only  expedient  for 
them  whiche  are  full  of  bloud,  or  haue  ahum  lance  ul' strength, 
but  also  for  them,  in  whom,  with,  an  ph. ■nitude,  callyd  fulness, 
inflammations  tiegvn  to  he  in  their  bodies. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Castel  of  Hellh,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

This  was  the  time  when  heav'n's  whole  host  to  fair 
Andplenal  view  of  him  advanced  were. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  p.  154.  (1651.) 
To  her  wordes  credence  he  gave  pleneere. 

Brown.   The  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Eel.  1. 

Should  haue  free  licence  to  chuse  for  their  confessor  or 

ghostlie  father,  whom  they  would,  either  secular  priest,  or 

religious  person  to  assoilethem  plenarilie  from  al  their  sins, 

except  oulie  in  cases;  rose  rued  u>  the  pope. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1075.  Life  of  Lord  Cromwell. 

Wherefore  the  passions  of  the  body  are  not  to  be  quite  ex- 
tinguished, but  regulated,  that  there  may  be  the  greater 
plenitude  of  life  in  the  whole  man. 

More.  Defence  of  the  Moral  Cabbala,  b.i,  c.  I. 

To  clear  this  act  of  Abraham,  therefore,  from  sin,  we  must 
affirm  him  to  have  done  it  with  sufficient  authority  ;  which 
could  be  derived  only  from  God,  who  alone  has  a  plenary 
right  to  dispose  of  the  lives    " " 


South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  8. 

But  that  the  generality  of  the  plenists  (especially  till  of 
late  years  some  of  them  grew  more  wary)  did  not  take  a 
vacuum  in  so  strict  a  sense,  may  appear  hy  the  experiments 
formerly,  and  even  to  this  day  employed  by  the  denyers  of 
a  vacuum,  to  prove  it  impossible,  that  there  can  be  any 
made. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 

Say  which  imports  more  plenitude  of  power, 

Or  nature's  laws  to  fix  or  To  repeal? 

To  make  a  suu  or  stop  his  mid  career. 

Young.   The  Complaint. 

As,  therefore,  when  the  clerk  was  once  instituted,  (except 
in  the  case  of  the  king,  where  he  must  be  inducted,)  the 
church  became  absolutely  full :  so  the  usurper  by  such  ple- 
wirty,  arising  from 


-BlacLstone.    Comment,   b.i 


The  painting  preserves  the  same  character,  not  only  when 
he  is  supposed  descending  to  take  vengeance  upon  the 
wicked,  but  even  when  he  exerts  the  like  plenitude  of  power 
in  acts  of  beneficence  to  mankind. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  ii.  s.  5. 

PLENI'POTENT.        "\       Lat.   Plemsi    full, 
Pleni'potence.  I  and  potens,  powerful. 

Plenipotentiary,  adj.    (       Fully,    completely, 
Plenipotentiary,  n.     J  powerful;  having  full 
or  complete  power — or  authority. 

My  substitutes  I  send  ye,  and  create 

Pteni potent  on  earth,  of  matchless  might 

[Bsuiiig  from  me.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  a.  x. 

A  whole  parliament,  assembled  by  election,  and  endewed 
with  the  ptenipotenrf  of  a  free  nation,  to  make  laws,  not  to 
be  denied  laws. — Id.  E iconoclast,  s.  6. 

I  hear  the  peace  twix't  Spain  and  Holland  is  absolutely 

concluded  Ij>  the  pl<  mp^tentniry  ministers  at  Minister,  who 
many  years  about  it. 

Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  43. 


t  their 
The  British  plenip 


PLENE. 

Ple'nal. 
Ple'nary,  adj. 
Ple'narily. 


Fr.  Pkine  ;  It.  Pirnn  ;  Sp. 
Piano  ;  Lat.  Plenus,  full;  Gr. 
TlAeos.  As  the  Fr."  full,  whole, 
complete,  large,  ample,  solid," 
(Cotgrave.)     See  Plenty. 


&  als  vnto  the  pape,  for  to  wite  the  certeyn, 
What  theclcrgie  wild  schape,  whan  the  courte  were/)/cv/?. 
B.  Brunne,  p.  253. 
Thei  sauh  kvnges  banere  raumpand  thre  lebardes, 
Ther  hors  folk  alle  plenere,  thei  fled  as  fals  cowardes. 

Id.  p.  305. 
Whan  he  had  alle  plenerly  seisyn  the  lond 
The  barons  &  the  clergy  ageyns  him  he  fond.— id.  p.  85. 


e  directed  to  give 

the  Dutch   ministers  at  Utrecht. 

That  the  queen  was  determ 


Swift.  The  Four  Last  Years  of  the  Qucci 
■  ph'nipotrntit/ri/  s-nphisters  of  England  settle  wit 
ii. itcl.  spinsters  nt  FiaiiL-e  in  what,  manner  ri-'l 
■orrected  by  an  infusion  of  wrong,  and  how  tmt 
>ndered  more  true  \>v  a  due  intermixture  of  falsi 
urke.  Appeal  from  the  Sen-  i,  ;/,,-  uhl  /V/W*. 


PLE'NTY. 

Ple'nteous. 

Ple'nteously. 

Ple'nteousness. 


Fr.  Pteine;  from  the  Lat. 

Plenus,   full.      See  Plene. 

Fulness,  abundance,  ex- 

■,copiousness,  great 


For  gold  and  siluer  strong  he  gaf  so  grete  plente, 
Bifor  the  kyng  it  song,  Placebo  domine. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  247 
Sithen  wan  thei  Inglond,  that  is  so  plenlynous.—Id.  p.  115 
Whiche  shippes  aspied  the  plenteuousnesse  of  the  londe, 
and  the  vertues  of  the  men  therinne  dewellyng. 

Id.  p.  13.  Prose  Additions  to  R.  of  Gloucester 


I  pleside  al  plentee  to  inhabite.- 


And  make  ghoure  charite  1 


And  brethren,  we  desolat  fro  ghou  for  a  tyme  bi  mouth 
and  in  biholdyng  but  not  in  herte,  ban  highed  more  plen- 
teuouslie  to  se  ghoure  face  with  greet  desier.— Id.  lb.  c.  %.\ 

Whosoeuer,  therfore,  hath  a  will  conformable  vnto  Goddes 
wyll  lette  him  take  freely  without  pryce  or  payment,  without 
satisfaccion  or  meryte,  the  plesaunte  water  of  the  lyle  for 
euer,  refreshynge  hys  soule  in  the plenteousness  thevof. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  iii. 


Some  place  is  plentiful!  of  wood  and  vynes,  anc 
daunte  of  pleasaunt  fruile,  the  ground  fatt,  and  well  i 
and  full  of  springes.—  Biende.   (luiitlus  Curtms,  fol.  183. 

And  then  it  was  concluded,   that  kyng  Richard  should 

cuntinuew  in  a  large  prisone,   and  shoulde  he  plentifully 

eeruedofallthingesuecessaryebotheforviandeand  apparell. 

Hall.  Hen.  IV.  an.  I. 

;  Lord  thankes  for  placing  me  in  such 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  701. 

O  ioyous  memorie  of  happy  time, 

That  heavenly  grace  so  plenieoushj  display'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  C.  10. 


Id.  Daphnaide. 
And  wel  beseemeth  that  in  princes  hall, 
That  vertue  should  be  plentifully  found. 
Which  of  all  goodly  manners  is  the  ground, 

And  root  of  civ  ill  conversation.— Id.  FaerieQiwene,  h.v.c.l. 


It  is  he  at  whose  hand  we  receive  both  oui 
other   things  necessary  for  the  preservation 

What  man  hath  any  thing,  I  pray  you,  but  he 
it  of  his  plentifulnes  ' 


Latimer.  Ser.  before  the  Convocation,  fol.  5. 


hand  much  sooner  and  surer 
and  manger.— South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  2. 
With  many  a  curse  and  bitter  groan 


i  gone, 


Whilst  plenteously  they  fed.— Yalden.  The  Fox  $  Flies. 

The  very  word  satura  signifies  a  dish  plentifully  stored 
with  all  variety  of  fruit  and  grains.— Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 

Were  all  the  gold  in  England  annihilated  at  once,  and  one 
and  twenty  shillings  substituted  in  the  place  of  even  guinea, 
would  money  be  more  plentiful,  or  interest  lower?  No! 
surely.— Hume,  pt.  ii.  Ess.  4. 


^       Fr.i 

>  nasmo  ; 
J   Gr.IUt 


PLE'ONASM. 

Pleona'stical. 

Pleona'sticali 
full. 

A  fulness  (of  expression),  a  fulness, 
abundance,  superabundance  (of  words), 


.Pleonasme;  It.  Pleo- 

Lat.  Pleonusmus  ; 

tl\eoi/aa{j.ost  from  7r\eoy, 


It  is  a  pleonasm,  a  figure  usual 
city  of  expressions,  to  signify  sum 

Soul/t,  TO 

by  a 

Ser 

pli- 
13. 

The  particle  de  is  plennasfical 
naslicalin  the  must  [intlieutick  ;u 

n  Acts  xi. 

:erT 

.is**™- 

Blackwall.  Saci 

ed  Classics 

vol. 

i.  p. 

144. 

The  nobles 

classicks  use  this  p 

article  pleonasiically. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p. 

142. 

PLERO'PHORY.  Gr.  UAnpotpopta,  (ttAwvs, 
full,  and  (fop-en/,  from  (pepetv,  to  bear,)  a  full  bur- 
den, a  full  weight.     (Met.  )— 

A  full  assurance,  a  full  or  complete  confidence 
or  conviction. 

How  have   we  known  presumptuous   spirits    that  have 

thought  themselves  carried  with  a  /,/V,-.,,</<"<y/  ol  faith  ;  when 
their  sails  have  been  swelled  only  with  the  wind  of  their 
self-love.—  Bp.Hall.   Ser.  2  Peter,  i.  10. 

His  words  in  their  originall  ran  contrary  ;  "  Let  every  one 
be  fully  perswaded  in  his  own  mind,  requiring  a  plen.phory 
of  assurance,  and  not  aUowitii;  an  uiisetilen  hesitation  in 
what  ivu  do."—  Id.   Christian  Modeiultoii,   b.  ii.  s.  2. 


The  witness  of  the  spirit  doth  not  ordinarily  produce  in 

the  faithful  that  highest  ucgrcu  uf  persuasion  which  amounts 
to  ■d.pieiophorijoi  aosolute  and  lull  assurance  of  his  salvation 
excluding  all  doubt  thereof.— Bull,  vol.  ii.  Disc.  3, 


PLI 

PLE'THORY.  )      Fr.  Plcihore;   Or.  nxijjwpa, 

Pi.etuo'ric.         )  from  -KX-nQetv,  to  fill. 

A  fulness,  an  abundance,  superabundance,  or 
superfluity  (sc.  of  humours.) 

When  it  [appetite]  is  ready  to  burst  with  putrefaction  and 
an  unwholesome  plethory,  then  he  resolves  to  be  a  good 
man,  and  could  almost  vow  to  be  a  hermit. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 

He  saw  that  in  this  common  plethoric  it  was  fit  for  us  to 
bleed.— Bp.  Hall.  A  Sermon  of  Thanksgiving,  Jan.  1025. 

A  plelhorick  constitution  is  suhjeel  to  a  stoppage  of  the 
circulation  and  consequently  to  suffocation,  ruptures  of  the 
vessels,  and  sudden  death  ;  therefore  it  nuc/ht  to  be  speedily 
broke  try  proper  artificial  evaeuat ions,  and  restoring  the  usual 


-Arbuttinot.  On  Did, 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitle 
Its  former  strength  was  but  ptethon 


PLEU'RISY. 

Pleu'ritick. 
Pleuri'tical. 


^  Fr. 
VLat. 
J  from 


Goldsmith.  The  Traveller. 
Pleurisie;  It.  Pleurisia; 
Plenrilis :  Gr.  n\(vpms, 
irAevpa,  the  side,  the  rib. 


The  pope  not  yet  quiet  in  his  mind 
toward  Naples,  although  sore  vexed  in  ] 
Bicke  of  a  pleurcsie. — Fox.  Martyrs,  fol. 


Brome.  To  his  Friend  Mr.  J.  B. 

One  is  sicke — of  the  pleuriticale  stitches  of  envie;  one  of 

the  contracting  cramp  of  covetousnesse  ;    another   of  the 

atrophyof  unprotieiency. — Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Poole  of  Belhesda. 

t  him*  off. 

Francis.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  0. 
For  while  the  effluence  of  the  skin  maintains  3 
Its  native  measure,  the  pleuritic  spring 
Glides  harmless  by. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  Preserving  Heallli,  b.  iii. 

PL  E'X  U  R  E.     From  plexum,  past  part,  of  plec- 
tere.     See  Plash. 
Their  social  branch  the  wedded  ptezuree  rear. 

Brooke.  Universal  Beauty,  b.  iii. 

PLI'ABLE.     See  Ply. 

PLI'CATILE.  >      Ft.  Plicature ;     Lat.  Plica- 

Pli'cature.  j  tura,  from  plicare,  to  fold.  (See 
Complicate.)     As  the  Fr. — 

A  folding,  plaiting,  bowing,  bending. 

For  whether  these  images  or  impresses  consist  in  a  certain 
posture  or  motion  vi  the  /<<'.-  /■'■  fibres  ei  subtile  threds  of 
winch  the  brain  cod  ists,  il  is  evident  tii.it  they  cannot  but 
be  cancelled  and  obliterated  by  occasion  of  thousands  of  ob- 
iects  that  invade  our  senses  daily. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  c.  10.  App. 
For  no  man  can  unfold 

The  many  plicalures  so  closely  prest 

At  lowest  verge.  Id.  Song  of  the  Soul,  b.  i.  s.  IS. 

S^I'M      See  To  Pled™. 


Thulke  vorwarde  ys  vor  nogt. 

Thoulit  he  not  of  the  trouth,  that  he  to  William  plight. 

For,  to  mak  him  his  heyre,  if  he  the  hat'  niv-lit. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  C 
"  I  have,"  quod  he,  "  on  you  so  grete  a  routh, 
That  I  you  swere,  and  ptighte you  my  trouthe, 
That  whan  your  hoshande  is  to  Flanders  fare, 
I  wol  deliver  you  out  of  this 


C!nt 


Tli, 


Ta/e,  v.  13,106. 


And  for  to  put  Mr  out  of  fere, 

He  swore,  and  hath  his  tr<  nth  plight 

To  be  for  ever  hir  owne  knight.        Gowcr.  Con.  A.  h.  iv. 

Durynge  whiche  warre  Fraunceys,  Duke  of  Brytaync, 
dyed,  whn-e  doubter  named  Anne,  and  inheritour  of  that 
duchye  Maxamylian  had  before  trouth  plyted  for  his  law  full 
vyfe.—Fab)ja>7t  an.  1575. 

DcareT  is  love  then  life,  and  fame  then  gold  ; 

But  dearer  then  them  both  your  faith  once  rt;<;l<ted  hold. 

.     .<".,',■.       ".■■■  ■  ,    [i     ■       i-     !■'. 

Happily  when  I  shall  wed, 

.That  Lord,  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight,  shall  carry 
Halfe  my  loue  with  him,  half  my  care  anil  dutie. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Ant.  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards, 
And  say,  God  quit  you,  be  familiar  with 
My  play-fello.v,  your  band  ;  this  kingly  scale 
And  pltghtcr  of  high  hearts. 

Id.  Antony  $  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  sc.  11. 
Have  we  not  pliahted  each  our  holy  oath, 
That  one  should"  be  the  common  good  of  both. 

Drtfder..  Palamon  $  Arcite. 


PLO 

PLIGHT,  n.  A.S.P/iAta«,spondere;  perieulo 
exponere.  As  that  which  is  pledged  or  plighted, 
or  staked  as  a  security,  is  put  (laid)  in  a  state  of 
risk  or  hazard,  danger  or  peri! :  Plight  is,  thus — 

A  state  of  risk  or  hazard  j  and,  generally,  lot, 
fortune,  situation,  state,  condition. 

"  Pees,"  quod  my  lord.  "  the  next  time  I  Vfol  fond 

To  bring  our  craft  all  in  another  plite, 

And  hut  1  do,  sires,  let  me  have  the  wite." 


Vfherfore  I  nale,  <la  ridit  so  v.itli  thv  cherlasthou  woldest 
that  thy  lord  did  with  thee,  if  thou  were  in  his  plight. 

Id.   The  Personcs  Tale. 


ilted,  as  he  that  l 
f  the  woman  i 


i  plight. —Gowcr 


Breiule.  Quinlus  ( 


Sir  kniu'ht  aread  who  hath  ye  thus  aray'd, 
And  eke  from  whom  make  ye  this  hasty  flight? 

'       U       '■'■<      1      ~       '.  a        VI       I. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 
She  ended  weeping,  and  her  lowly  plight 
Immovable,  tiil  peace  ohtain'd  f'riji.i  fault 
Acknowledge  and  deplor'd  in  Adam  wrought 
Commiseration.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

Do  you  not  think  that  that  youngman  that  brought  David 
that  feigned  traiterous  message,  did  not  set  forth  in  -nod 
hearty  plight  in  the  morning*  nod  yet  before  sunset  the 
vengeance  of  God  overtook  and  slew  "him  in  his  sin. 

South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  0. 

PLIGHT,  v.  \     i.e.  to  plait;  to  turn,  to  bend 
Plight,  n.      j    over,    to    fold,     immediately, 
perhaps,  from  the  verb  to  ply,  qv.J 

A  plight,  in  Chapman,— a  folded  or  folding  gar- 
ment. Mr.  Nares  thinks — condition.  The  original 
speaks  only  of  the  Eip.a.ra, — x^u'vav  Te>  XlTa<"t  Tc- 
(Od.  xiv.  3-20.)  "  A  plite  of  lawne,  i.e.  seemeth 
(says  Minshew)  to  be  a  certain  measure  or  quan- 
tise thereof."  It  may  have  been  so  much  as  was 
usually  plighted  or  folded  into  one  piece  or 
package. 
Now,  good  nece,  be  it  neuer  so  lite, 
Yeue  me  the  labour  it  to  sow  and  plite. 

Chaucer.   Troil.  $■  Ores.  b.  ii. 
Sometimes  her  head  she  fondly  would  aemso 
With  gaudy  girlonds  or  fresh  lluw   els  di-iit 
About  her  necke,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight. 

Spenser.   Fame  LJuccne,  b.  ii.  c.  0. 
She  [Bodccia]  wore  a  plighted  garment  of  divers  colours, 
v,  ith  a  /"Men  chain  ;  button'd  over  all  a  thick  robe. 

Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 
And  [she]  was  yclad,  for  heat  of  scorching  aire, 
All  in  a  silken  camus  lilly  whight, 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight. 
Which  all  above  besprinkled  was  throughout, 
With  golden  aygulets. — Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  S. 


!  Because  my  wrack 

Chanc't  on  his  father's  shore,  he  let  not  lack 
My  plight;  or  coate,  or  cloake,  or  any  thing 
Might  cherish  heate  in  me. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b,  xiv. 

PLIGHT.     Past  tense  and  past  part,  of  the 
verb  to  pluck,  (Tynvhitt.) 
By  veray  force  at  Gasa  on  a  night, 
Maugre  the  Philistins  of  that  citee. 
The  gates  of  the  toun  he  hath  up  plight 

Chaucer.  The  Mouktl  Tule.v.  13,035. 

PLIM,  v.     See  Plump. 

PLOD.  "V       A.S.  Ploug,  plough,  or plon; 

Plo'ddrr.         >  plowed,  ploic'd,  plod;  from  the 

Plo'dding,  n.  J   A.  S.  Pleg-mi ,■   Dut.  Ploeg-hen  ,■ 

to  ply,  (qv.  and  also  To  Plough)  ;   i.  e.  to  work, 

To  keep  working  or  at  work  ;  to  labour  ;  to 
keep  labouring  ;  to  toil ;  to  move  on  laboriously 
or  wearisomely,  or  as  if  wearied  ;  sluggishly, 
heavily. 

For  plodding  school-men  they  are  far  too  low 
Which  by  probations,  rules,  and  axioms  go. 

Drayton.  Edward  IF.  To  Mrs.  Shore. 

Of  all  men's  wits  alive, 

I  most  admire  \  alerivs,  that  hath  stolen, 
By  his  mere  industry,  and  that  by  spurts, 

tea  as  no  wit  else  ran  match 
With  plodding  at  perfection  every  hour. 

Chapman.  All  Fools,  Act  iii.  sc  1. 


PLO 

Precisians  and  plain  plodder*  (such 

Is  this,  and  so  is  that) 
In  loue  do  swallow  cammels,  whitest 
They  nicely  straine  a  gnat. 

.  Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vi.  c.  31. 
"Why,  vniuersall  plodding  poysons  vp 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries, 
As  motion  and  long  during  action  tyres 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  trauailer. 

Shakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
He  [Nov]  ""as  a  ™an  passing  humorous,  of  cynical  rusti- 
city, a  most  indefatigable  plodder  and  searcher  of  ancient 
records,  wherby  he  came  an  eminent  instrument  of  good 
and  ill  to  the  King's  prerogative. 

Wood.    Athena-  Oxon.  vol.  i. 
A  solemn  plodding  ass  that  graz'd  the  plain 

AVas  for  an  umpire  chose. 
The  nightingale  advane'd  his  strain, 
And  chann'd  with  every  close. 

Yalden.  The  Nightingale  $  Cuckoo. 

PLOT,  v.  \     Plot,  i.e.  plat ;  a  surface  or  su- 
Pi.ot,  n.     fperficial  extent  of  ground. 
To  plot, — to  plan  or  lay  out  such  extent  of 
ground. 

In  a  foul  plodde  in  the  stret  suththe  me  him  slong. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  536. 
Peran  by  this  means  beyng  made  of  a  straunger  the 
kynges  sonne  in  law  obteyned   of  bis  father  a  plotte,   to 
buyld  a  cytie  vppon. — Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  178. 

They  [the  cyties]  be  all  set  and  situate  alike,  and  in  all 
points  ft.-liiomd  alike,  as  Ux  forth  as  the  place  or  plot  suf- 
fereth.—  More.   Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 
By  that  same  river  lurking  under  greene, 

Eft  soons  he  gins  to  fashion  forth  a  place; 
Ann  squaring  it  in  compose  well  beseene, 
There  phttelh  out  a  tombe  by  measured  space. 

Spenser.   Virgil.  Gnat. 
It  was  a  chosen  plott  of  fertile  land, 

Emongst  wiitf  vvaves  sett,  like  a  little  nest, 
As  if  it  had  by  Nature's  cunning  hand 

Bene  rboycely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest, 
And  laid  forth  for  example  of  the  best. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
Arm.  The  plot  in  which  the  vine  takes  root 
Begins  to  dry  from  head  to  foul ; 
The  stock,  soon  witherini:,  v.ant  of  sap 
Doth  cause  to  quail  the  budding  grape: 
But,  from  the  neighbouring  elm,  a  dew 
Shall  drop,  and  feed  the  plot  anew. 

Ford.  The  Broken  Heart,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

PLOT,t\  ^\  A.  S.  Plihtan,  to  pledge  or phght, 
Plot,  n.  V  (qv.)  (See  Co^iplot.)  Plot,  i.e. 
Plo'tter.  j  plighted;  (by  dropping  the  ter- 
mination ed,  omitting  the  gutturals  gh,  and  by  the 
change  of  the  characteristic  i  into  e.  A  plighted 
agreement ;  any  agreement  to  the  performance  of 
which  the  parties  have  flighted  or  pledged  their 
faith  to  Bach  otb.-r.     Sec  Taqhe. 

To  plot  or  plight,  or  pledge  each  toother,  (sc.) 
for  any  common  purpose,  for  the  execution  of 
i  design  ;  in  any  conspiracy  or  confederacy  ; 
and  thus,  to  conspire,  to  confederate,  to  combine ; 
and  hence,  generally,  to  contrive,  to  scheme,  to 
devise.      „ 

So  forth  they  both  yferc  make  their  progresse, 
And  march,  not  past  the  mountenaunce  of  a  short 
Till  they  arriv'd  whereas  their  purpose  they  did^/Jott. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  1 1. 
VOnYb  had  they  done,  that  day  had  been  their  last, 
For  she  had  plotted  tn  lUstr^y  rbem  there. 

Drayttn.   The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 
So  forth  she  rose  and  through  the  purest  sky 
To  loves  high  p  dace  straight  cast  to  assend 
To  prosecute  her  plot. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  c.  G.  Of  Mutabitilie. 

Plea.  Why,    aunt,   would  you   have  thought   Mr.  Sad  a 

plotter?— Kittiyrew.  The  Parson's  Wedding,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

The  tempter  may  cease  urging  and  yet  continue  plotting. 

South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  10. 

The  earl's  gratitude  would  not  have  been  very  shining, 

id  he  p'otted  to  dethrone  a  princess  who  had  delivered  him 

fiom  a  prison  ami  <i..T..-.l  l.Im  a  throne. 

Wafpile.  Anectlvtes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  G. 
"While  in  this   timorous,  jealous  disposition,  the  cry  of  a 
phd  all   on   a  sudden   struck  on   their  ears.  _ They  were. 


r  slumber,  and,  like  l 


affrighted  and 


PLOTCH,  i.e.  blotch,  (qv.) 

Ie  acknowleged  his  vnclennesse, 

n  unworthie  to  hold  up  his  faci 

_..ng  it  was  to  be  abhorred  ft  lothed 

ptoches  of  the  leprie.—  Vtial,  Luke,  < 


He  acknowleged  his  vn<  !  ped  himself  a 

an   uiiv.orthie  t-->  hold  up  bis  fare,  and    loke  on  ye  lord, 
seing  it  was  to  be  abhorred  ft  lothed  of  all  men  for  the  foule 


PLO 

PLO'VER.  Fr.  Pluvier;  Dut.  Planter,  so 
called,  it  is  supposed,  because  it  delights,— aere 
pluvio,  (Junius):  quia  phtcm  irnudet,  (Skinner.) 

And  see  the  quotation  from  Pennant. 

And  as  the  plotter  doth  of  the  eire  I  live. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 


Scarce  the  bittern  knows  his  time  : 

^— ^—  Or  from  the  shore 

The  plovers  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath, 

And  sing  their  wild  notes  to  the  listening  wave. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  iin.'ici]iiainted  with  lite 
plover,  lor  til.-  n.ime  nmr  one,-  occurs  in  any  of  their  writ- 
ings. We  derive  it  from  the  French  plueier.  pom-  ce  i/u'on 
le  prend  mieu.v  en  temps  pluvicux  ,/,'.' Vo  null.'  autre  satson. 
Belon,  Oyseaux,  Ida.— Pennant.  Zoology,  vol.  ii. 

PLOUGH,  v.  ~\  Dut.  Ploeghen;  Ger.  Pflu- 
Plodgh,  n.  I  gen:  Sw.  Ploga.  Junius  and 
Plou'gher.  flhre  direct  us  to  the  Sw. 
Plou'ghing,  n.  J  Plcega,  exercere ;    A.  S.  Pleg- 

gan,  (i.  e.  be-  or  pe-leg-an,  pleg-an,)  incumbere, 
•  incumbere  aratro, — 

To  lean  over  or  upon ;  and  Tooke  believes  the 

noun  plough  to  be  the  past  part,  of  that  verb. 
That  which  is  leaned  upon,  pressed  upon,  (sc.) 

in   tilling  or  turning  the   ground  ;    in   ering  it. 

And  to  plough,  consequentially, — 

To  till  or  turn  up,  to  ere  ;   to  cut  or  cleave,  to 

shear,  to  divide,  to  furrow. 
For  ge  ben  men  beter  ytagt  to  schouele  and  to  spade, 
To  cart-stafand  to  plowstof  and  a  flshyng  to  wade, 
To  hamer  and  to  nedle,  and  to  merchandise  also, 
Than  with  sword  or  hauberk  eny  batail  to  do. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  99. 
And  Jhesus  seyde  to  hem  no  man  that  putteth  his  hond 

to  the  plow  ami   hi  bob!  vug  baeku  aid  is  able  to  the  rewme 

of  God.— Wielif.  I.uk,  c.  9. 

Jesus  said  unto  him  :  No  man  yt  putteth  his  hande  to  the 

p  lowe,  and  loketh  backe  is  apte  to  "     " 


Bible,  1551.  lb. 


And  softe  pas  he  went  him  over  the  s 
Until  a  smith,  men  callen  Dan  Gerve 
That  in  his  forge  smithed  plow-har. 


The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3760. 

With  him  ther  was  a  plowman,  was  his  brother, 

That  hadde  ylaid  of  (long  ful  many  a  fother. 

Id.  Prol.  V.  532. 

Telemachus  anon  was  fette 

To  fore  the  plough  and  euen  sette, 

Where  that  his  fadir  shulde  driue. 

But  whan  he  sawc  his  childe  as  bliue, 

He  drof  the  plough  out  of  the  weye. — Gower.  Con. A.  b.iv. 

By  the  which  reason,  a  knyghtes  fee  shuld  welde  clx. 
acres,  and  that  is  deemed  for  a  plunglie  tylle  in  a  yere. 

Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  222.  Note. 

And  now  I  shall  tel  you  who  be  the  plowers ;  for  God's 
■word  is  a  seede  to  be  sowen  in  God's  Hold,  that  is,  the  faith- 
full  congregation  and  the  preacher,  and  the  preacher  is  the 
Bowre. — Latimer.  Ser.  Of  the  Plough. 

A  heart  thrice  wall'd  with  oake  and  brass  that  man 

Had,  first  durst  plough  the  ocean. 

Corbet.  The  Country  Life. 

Buzyges  the  Athenian,  or  as  others  would  have  it,  Trip- 
tolemus,  yoked  oxon  first  for  tillage  of  the  ground,  and 
advised  the  plough. — Holland.  Pliuie.  b.vii.  c.  ,',o. 

Yet  in  his  time  he  wrought  as  well  as  play'd 

That  by  his ploitgh-yrons  mote  right  well  appeare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  c.  7.  Of  M uluhililie. 
This  done  the  founder  of  the  city  taketh  a  plough,  to 
which  he  fastneth  a  culter  or  plou, tit-share  of  brass,  and  so 
yoked  in  the  plough m  ox  and  a  cow,  he  himself  holding  the 
plough  did  make  round  about  the  compass  of  the  city  a  deep 
furrow.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  20. 

We  launch  a  bark  to  plough  the  wat'ry  plains. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b. 
Joyous,  th'  impatient  husbandman  perceives 
Relenting  Nature,  and  his  lusty  steers 
Drives  from  their  stalls,  1,,  whore  the  weU-us'd  plough 
Lies  in  the  furrow,  loosen'd  from  the  frost. 


PLU 

Plough-bole  and  cart-bote  are  wood  to  be  employed  in 
making  and  repairing  all  instruments  of  husbandry. 

.  Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  lit  c.  3. 

PLUCK,  v.  "\       A.  S.  Plucc-ian  ,-  But.Plochen, 

Pluck,  n.       >  pluchen ;     Ger.  Pflocken;     Stv. 

Plu'cker.  J  Plocka.  Alucan  and  upaluccan 
are  used  in  A.  S.  for  avellere,  eradicare,  to  tear 
away,  to  eradicate,  or  root  up.  Of  Luc-an,  with 
the  prefix  be  or  pe,  was  formed  pluc-an,  pluc-tan. 
The  A.  S.  verb  Loecc-ean  and  luc-an  are  the  same 
word.     See  To  Clutch,  and  To  Lug. 

To  pull,  (sc.  so  as  to  sever  or  separate,)— to 
pull  with  a  quick  and  short  action  or  motion  ;  to 
tear  away. 

The  pluch  of  an  animal  is  probably  so  much  as 
is  pinched  or  pulled  all  together  from  the  inside  ; 
separate  from  the  bowels  or  entrails;  (sc.)  the 
heart,  liver,  and  lights ;  and,  hence,  pluch,  (met. ) 
heart,  courage,  spirit.  "  Show  your  pluch,"  show 
your  courage  or  spirit ;  "  Pluch  up,"  rouse  your 
courage  or  spirit. 
Loke  gow  ploche  th'  no  plaunte.  for  peryl  of  thy  smile. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  122. 


His  disciples  pinched  the  eares  of  come, 
ubbed  them  in  their  hades,— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


V.y  my  pitching  was  she  t 


anil  the  other  weinish  mini  foil  to 

from  the  great  horse  tail.— North,  nularcn,  p.  itiz. 
And  ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  earth's  cold  face, 
I  throw  my  hands,  mine  ey;s,  my  heart  to  thee, 
Thou  setter  vii.  .and  /dueler  down  ot  kings. 

Shakespeare.  3  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  n.  sc.  3. 

Though  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  very  smooth,  yet  were 

they  dry.  tbov  eoul.l  not  with  that  readiness  and  ease,  nay, 
not'witiiout  great  .litlu  tilty.  yield  to  and  obey  the  plucks 
and  attractions  of  the  motory  muscles. 

Rag.  On  tin'  ('realign,  pt  it. 


Smart.  An  Invitation  to  Mrs.  Tyler. 

PLUG.  Dut.  Plugghe  ,•  Ger.  Pfloch  ;  Sw. 
Plugg.  Perhaps  from  A.  S.  Be-lycan,  be-htcan,  tn 
block  up,  to  close  or  stop  up  ;  be-luc,  blue,  (by  the 
change  of  b  into  p,)  pluc,  plug. 

That  which  blocks,  closes,  or  stops  up  ;  a  stop- 
per ;    and  to  plug, — 

To  block  or  stop  up. 

Shutting  the  valve  with  the  ping,  and  turning  the  other 
way,  he  is  to  draw  down  the  sucker  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.i.  p.  9. 

PLUM.      }      Dut.Pruyme;  Gcr.Pflaum;  Sw. 

Plu'mket.  $Plomm,  from  the  Lat.  Pruna.  \  See 
Prune. 

Caslus,  and  glaucits,  is  blew  orgreye,  as  the  skye  is  whan 
it  hath  little  species  of  grey  cloudes  in  a  fayre  daye,  as  it 
were  a  plumkel  colour. 

Udal.  Flowresfor  Laline  Speaking,  fol.  192. 

To  come  now  to  plums,  there  is  a  world  of  them  :  some  of 

snndrie  colours,  others  bkuke,  anil  some  aeaine  white. 

Holland.   Plinie,  b.  xv.  c.  13. 

And  therefore  all  your  dainty  plummes  are  a  little  drie, 

and  come  from  the   stone,  as   the  muscle  -plumme,    the 

Aiimoi'm-plummc,  the  peach,  the  apricot,  &c. 


PLU 

PLUMB,  n.  "\       Fr.  Plomb;  It.  Pidmbo;  Sp 

Plumb,  v.       I   Plombo;     Lat.  Plumbum;    Gr. 

Plumb,  ad.  ^  MoKtfios ;  whence  Vossius  con- 
trives to  form  the  Lat.  :  (thus, 
/ttoAi/3os,  by  dropping  the  t  and 

Plu'mmet.  J  transposing  fio,  is  Aopt^os,  and  by 
prefixing  (more  JEoUm )  the  &,  it  becomes  0Kop.0os, 
Lat.  Plumbum. )     To  plumb,— 

To  do  any  thing  with  ti  plumb  or  plummet,  or  line 
with  lead  affixed  to  it ;  to  find  the  depth  of  water 
by  a  pliimb-Yme. 

To  fall  or  drop  plumb ;  i.e.  as  lead  falls,  rapidly, 
quickly;  directly,  perpendicularly. 

And  thei  caste  doun  a  plomet  &  foundun  twenti  paasis  of 
Hepnesse.— Wiclif.  Dcdts,  e.-n. 

Thou  mayst  haue  a  plomet  hangine  on  a  lyne  hygher  than 
thy  head  on'  a  perche,  and  that  lyne  mote  hange  euen  per- 
peudiculer  bytwixe  the  pol  and  thine  eye 

Chaucer.  The  Aslrolabie,  p.  461. 


[I  saw  that  very  many]  things  were  by  the  perfect  lyne 
and  plume!  of  foot's  wont,  call,  ,1  againe,  layde  a  new,  and 
restored  vnto  the  auncicttt  l,,mioc,ons  <  I  (toil's  worke. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  5. 

Theis  being  let  down  into  the  riuer  with  pulleyes,  he  made 

1  be  beaten  fast  in  wvlh  count, aumiers  not  plouie  vprvght 
kc  a  post,  bul  shorvng  l,ko  the  sole  of  a  roof  of  a  house,  so 
s  they  might  leane  with  the  ronning  of  the  stream. 

Goldinge.    Ctesar,  fol.  94. 


Bacon.  Nat/t 


!  Histoi 


.509. 


77,o 


For  plowing  is  an  imitative 

Resembling  nature  in  an  easy  soil. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b 

Does  not  the  honest  plowman,  whose  strength  is 
whole  estate,  and  his  day's  work  his  revenue,  carry  ab 
him  as  light  an  heart  and  as  clear  a  breast  as  he  who  cc 
mands  armies,  or  can  call  thirty  live  millions  his  own. 


I  recoNect  the  period  when  serpentine  ridges  of  ploughed 
Id  were  pretty  generally  considered  in  Scotland  as  beau- 
ul.— Stewart,  Philosophical  Essays,  Ess.  1.  C.4. 


PLUM.  The  sum  of  100,000/.  is  so  called; 
though  this  usage  is  comparatively  modern 
instance  has  occurred  that  will  explain  the  origin 
of  it. 

This  person  was  formerly  a  merchant  in  this  city,  who  by 
exact  cecononiv,  groat  frugality,  and  very  fortunate  adven- 
tures, was  about  twenty  years  since,  and  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  age,  arrived  to  the  estate  which  we  usually  call  a  plumb. 
Guardian,  No.  9. 

Why  she  ami  Sappho  raise  (hat  monstrous  sum? 
Alas  !  they  fear  a  man  will  cost  a  plum. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  3. 
The  first  young  lord  which  in  the  mall  you  meet 
Shall  match  the  veriest  hunks  in  Lombard-street, 
From  rescued  candles'  ends  who  rais'd  a  sum, 
And  starves,  to  join  a  penny  to  upturn. 

Young.  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  1. 


Remarking  bow  one  part  moves 
motions  are  varied  be  several  positions  of  each 
the  first  springs  ami  plummets,  to  the  very  hand 
out  the  visible  and  last  effects. 

Davies.  On  the  Immortality  of  lli 


Hall,  b.  V.  Sat.  1. 

another,  and  how  those 
ions  of  each  part,  from 
o  very  hand  that  points 


heart, 

depths 

profound  of  God. 


Young.  Complaint,  Night  9. 


Man's  science  is  the  cult 
And  not  to  1 
Of  nature,  u 


PLUME,  ii.  "|       Fr.  Plume,  plumcr;  U.Pihna; 

Plume,  v.       I   Sp.  Pluma ,•  Lat.  Pluma,  a  fea- 

Plu'mage.       i  ther. 

Plu'meless.   f     A  feather;     a   collection   of 

Plu'ming,  n,  I  feathers ;  sometimes  used  as  an 

Plu'my.  )  ornament  to  a  helmet,  Sc.  ; 
hence,  (met.)  a  token  of  pride,  ambition,  victory  ; 
and  further,  pride  or  ambition. 

To  plume, — to  feather ;  to  dress  or  cleanse  the 
feather,  to  adorn  or  deck  with ;  and  also  as  de- 
jtlume,  (qv.)  to  strip  off  the  feathers;  and  gene- 
rally, to  strip. 


Hall.  Hen.  IV.  an.  I. 
But  Guvon's  angry  blade  so  tiers  did  play 

On  th'  other's  helmett,  which  as  Titan  shone, 
That  quite  it  clot  e  his  plumed  crest  in  tway, 
And  bared  all  his  head  unto  the  bone. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  11.  c.  6. 
As  this  he  vtter'd ;  on  his  right  hand  flew 
A  saker ;  sacred  to  the  god  of  view, 
That,  ill  his  tullults  trust,  ami  plum'd  a  dove. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xv. 

To  conclude,  this  bird  was  hatched  in  the  Couneel  of  La- 

,-ren   (anno  121.'    fully  plumed  in  the  t'ounrell  of  Trent :  and 

low  lately  hath  her  l,  ethers  imp,  ,1  by  the  modcrne  casuists. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Old  Religion,  c.  13.  s. 1. 

As  eagle,  fresh  out  of  the  ocean  wave 

Where  he  hath  left  his  plumes  till  hory  gray, 
And  deckt  himself  with  feathers  youthly  gay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  l.  c.  II. 
Pruning  bis  plumage,  cleansing  every  quill, 
And  going  back,  he  heareth  in  his  bill 
An  olive  leaf. 


Drayton.  Noah's  Flood, 


This  gentlewoman  being  a  very  rich  merchant's  daughter 
ipon  a  time  was  invited  to  a  Inidul  or  welding,  which  was 


FLU 


Asf.  One  whom  instead  of  banishing  a  day, 
You  should  have  plum'd  of  all  his  borrow'd  honours  : 
And  let  him  see  what  abject  things  they  are, 
Whom  princes  often  love  without  desert. 

Dryden.   The  Maiden  Queen,  Act  ii. 
Infinite  wings !  till  all  the  plume-daxk  air 
And  rude  resounding  shore  are  one  wild  cry. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 
t  each  wondring  upwards  springs, 
arent,  plumelets  wings. 
Eusden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  iv. 
Let  the  strong  sovereign  of  the  plumy  race 
Tower  on  the  right  of  yon  ethereal  space. 

Pope.  Homer,  Iliad,  h.  xxiv. 
Auxiliar  to  his  son,  Ulysses  bears 
The  plumy-crested  helms  and  pointed  spears, 
With  shields  indented  deep  in  glorious  wars. 

Id.  lb.  Odyssey,  b.  xix. 
The  sleeping  shell-ducks  at  the  sound  arise 
And  utter  loud  their  unharmonious  cries; 
Fluttering  they  move  their  weedy  beds  among, 
Or  instant  diving,  hide  their  plumeless  young. 

Crabbe.  Borough,  Let.  9, 

PLUMP,  n.  }       The  A.S.Lim-an,  connectere, 
Plump,  adj.    I  conglutinare,    (see   Lime,)   ap- 
Plcmp,  v.        I  pears  to  have  given  us  the  noun 
Plumper,       f  lumpy  a  connected  body  or  mass  ; 
Plu'mpness.    I  with  the  usual  prefix  ge-lim-an, 
Plu'mpy.        )  the  noun  clump,  a  close  collec- 
tion or  cluster  of  trees ;  with  the  usual  prefix  be- 
llman, by  the  common  change  of  b  into  p,  the  verb 
plim,  and  thence  the  noun  plump. 

A  close  collection,  a  cluster,  (of  birds,  men,  &c.) 
a  greai  number  or  quantity,  a  mass,  an  aggregate; 
and  hence,  probably,  the  adjective  plump. 

Enlarged,  increased ;  ample,  full,  expanded ; 
and  also,  swollen  or  tumid,  filled  out,  enlarged  by 
feeding,  well  fed,  or  fat. 

To  plim  (see  the  quotation  from  Locke)  is  still 
a  provincialism  ;  to  swell,  to  increase  in  bulk ;  as, 
This  bacon  will  plim  in  the  pot.  Also  to  make  any 
thing  swell  by  beating,  (Grose.)  Cotgrave  uses 
plumme,  plum,  in  vv.  Pole,  PoteU. 

A  plumper,  (at  an  election,) — a.  full  vote  to  one 
candidate,  not  shared  with  another. 


The  emprcsse.  tha  costrayned  of  nede  as  before  is  sayd, 
app;ir.iylyil  hyr  and  liir  copany  in  whyte  clothyngc,  which  a 
farre  of  apered  lyke  the  snowe,  &  so  vpon  a  plumpe  goyng 
togyther  as  nere  as  they  myght,  escaped  the  daunger  of  their 
fun.— Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  233. 

By  means  wherof  such  as  were  chief  officers  in  his  campe 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  83. 


By  whose  side,  Pallas  stood,  his  crookt  ape  streitning; 
His  flesh  more  plumping  and  his  looks  enlightning. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxiv. 
The  God  of  wine  did  his  plump  clusters  bring, 
And  crush  the  Falern  grape  into  our  spring. 

Carew.  To  my  Friend  G.  N. 
Come  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpie  Bacchus  with  pinke  eyen. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  §  Cleopatra,  Act  ii,  sc.  7. 

He  first  discovered  himself  to  be  out  of  his  wits  by  getting 
together  and  boiling  a  great  number  of  groats,  with  a  design, 
as  he  said,  to  make  them  plim,  i.  e.  grow  thicker. 

Locke.  On  Lowering  Interest. 

As  soon  as  the  last  epitaph  was  put  up,  the  contents 
thereof  flew  about  the  nation  by  the  endeavours  of  the  godly 
faction,  then  ptump'd  up  with  hopes  to  carry  on  their  dia- 
bolical designs  upon  amium  of  thy  popish  plot.  [Ii.  Glein- 
ham.  — Wood.  Athena:  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

Th'  imperial  bird  of  Jove ; 

A  plump  of  fowl  he  spies  that  swim  the  lakes 
And  o'er  their  heads  his  sounding  pinions  shakes. 

Dryden.   Virgil    jEneis,  b.  xii. 
This  plumpness  of  the  bladder  proceeded  from  the  sur- 
mounting or  th.    debilitated  sprint:  of  the  ambient  air  re- 
m.iintng  in    the  vessel    by  the   stronger  spring  of  the  air 
remaining  in  the  bladder.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

Ptump'd  with  bloating  dropsy, 

Beyond  the  bounds  and  stretch  of  conscience 

They  burst  at  once.— Armstrong.  Imit.  of  Shakespeare. 


PLU 


The  richness  of  the  colour  in;.',  the  plumpness  of  the  flesli, 
the  gaudy  ornaments  in  the' former;  and  the  strong  touches 
and  expression  in  the  latter,  were  universally  admired. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  4. 


PLU'NDER,  v.  \        Dut.    Phndere 
Plu'vder,  n.  1  Plundern ;       Sw. 

Plu'nderer.         J  The   word   is   sup 
Plundering,?!.  )  have  been  introdui 


ideren ;      Ger. 
Plundra. 
supposed 
reduced 

commencement  of  the  Great  Rebellion ;  and  the 
first  quotation  from  Prynne  seems  to  countenance 
the  supposition. 

To  pillage,  to  despoil,  to  rob. 

For  the  plundering  of  malignants  and  sequestering  their 
estates;  I  answer,  that  I  think  the  Parliament  never  yet 
approved  the  plundering  [or  in  plain  English,  robbing)  of  any 
man,  by  any  of  their  forces,  they  having  plundered  no  places 
taken  by  assault  for  ought  I  hear,  though  the  Kin-  s  turves 
on  the  contrary,  have  miserably  plundered  all  the  Kingdom 
almost.— Prynne.   Treachery  $  Disloyalty,  pt.  iv.  pp.  28,  29. 


-Pari.  Hist.   Churl-:;  I. 


Majesty  i 


The  1 


ns  were  almost  quite  disheartned  by  reason  of 
the  frequent  inrodes  and  plunders  of  the  Saracens.  « 

North.  Plutarch,  pt.  ii.  p.  35.  (Ed.  1676.) 
So  that  their  killing  is  no  murder,  their  plundering  their 
neighbour  no  robbery,  their  violating  his  bed  no  adultery  ; 
their  resisting  and  lighting  against  the  King,  no  rebellion. 
South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  8. 
There  being  none   of  those  reforming  harpies,  who,  by 
plunders  and  sequestrations,  had  scraped  together  three  or 
four  thousand  a  year,  but  presently  (according  to  the  sancti- 
fied diMect  of  the  times)  they  dubbed  themselves  God's  pe- 
culiar people  and  inheritance.— Id.  Ser.  G. 

This  Simon  was  such  a  plunderer  of  the  public  money, 
that  Aristophanes,  in  his  strong  manner,  says,  "  The  very 
wolves  ran  off  upon  the  sight  of  Simon."—  Observer,  No.  HO. 

PLUNGE,  v.  A      Vr.Phnger.plombiare^lomb- 

Plunge,  n.         >jare,  plonger,  (Menage;)  Dut. 

Plu'ngt.  J  Plonssen  into  water,  demergere, 

(Kilian.) 

To  throw  or  cast,  to  thrust,  to  drive,  to  rush 
into,  (generally  into  something  that  is  supposed  to 
close  around  or  involve,  as  water,  (met.)  trouble, 
danger,  &c.  ;)  any  business  or  occupation;  to 
throw,  as  a  horse  throws  his  legs. 


>tant   dercked  by  weate  plungie 

For  now  I  find,  that  pittie  prickes  his  mind, 
To  see  me  plonged  still  in  endlesse  paine. 

Gaseoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 
For  he  that  blontly  runs,  may  light  among  the  breers, 
And  so  be  put  into  his  plunge,  where  danger  least  appears. 
Vncertaine  Auctors.  The  Louer  dredding  to  move  hit  sute,  £c. 
Sometimes  the  one  would  lift  the  other  quight 

Above  the  waters,  and  then  downe  again 
Her  plong,  as  over-maystered  by  might. 

Spenser.  Faerie  tiueene,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 
Idle.  What  plunges  he  puts  me  to  ? 

The  Puritan,  Act  i.  sc.  6. 
But  Jove  forbids,  who  plunges  those  he  hates 
In  fierce  contention  and  in  vain  debates. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 
Now  on  the  mountain-wave  on  high  they  ride. 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th'  involving  tide. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  3. 
As  he  [Collins]  had  no  great  stock  of  argument,  and  but 
small   forecast,  any  thing  at  a  plunge,  would  be   received 
which  came  to  his  relief. 

If'arburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  vi.  §  fl. 

PLURAL.  "V  Fr.  Plural,  It.  Plurale ;  Sp. 
Pli-'rallv.  I  Plural,  Lat.  Pluralis,  from  plus, 
Plu'ralist.  J  contracted  from  pleiis,  and  this 
Pi.ura'lity.  )  from  irAeoi/,  by  changing  n  into  s, 

(Vossius.)      Others  contract  plus  from  ttoaus,  of 

or  pertaining  to  many  ;    to  more  than  one,  many ; 

implying    or   comprising    a    number,   exceeding 

unity. 

Shakespeare,  and  other  writers  of  his  age,  as 

the  commentators  have  shown,  use  plurisy  as  if 

derived  from  pluris;  and  mean  by  the  word, — 

a  greater  quantity,  an  excess. 
And  porchase  gow  provenders,  wile  goure  pans  lasteth, 
And  bigge  guv,-  benelices,  plum/tie  to  have. 

Fieri  Phuhman,  p.  39. 
1472 


the  plural  i 
stronger  ttiinges  then  they  all. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 

Whan  persona  euoeata,  is  a  noune  collecliue.  that  is  to 
sav  when  it  sigmfyeth  pluralilie.  or  a  multitude  in  the  syu- 
gular  numhre.—  Udal.  Flowres,  fol.  149. 

He  was  the  first  made  the  number  of  the  Saxon  kings 

plural,  by  planting  and  here  reigning  over  the  South  S  i  ..  rs. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  11.  Selden.  Iliustnilwns. 

The  prelate  himself,   being  a  pluralist,  may  under  one 
SUlpliCe,  which  is  also  linnen.  hide  four  beneta 
the  metropolitan  toe,  and  sends  a  fouler  stench  to  heaven 
than  that  which  this  young  queasiness  retches  at. 

Milton.  Apology  for  Smeclymnuus. 

-resident  and 


Hath  rendered  secure : 
Where  as  pltiralilie  of  kings 

Did  euer  losse  procure. 

Warner.  Albion's  England, 
And  nothing  is  at  a  "like  goodness  still ; 
For  goodness  growing  to  a  plurisy, 


Diesi 


Shakespeare.  Hamlet, 


As  gods  are  sometimes  spoken  of  pturatly,  so  also  is  God 
often  singularly  used  for  that  supreme  Deity  which  con- 
tained the  whole. — Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  871. 


ifest.  that  Plato  really  acknowledged  one  on: 
ver.  in  compliance  with  the  language  of  tt 
)ften  spoke  of  Gods  plurally.—ld.  lb.  p.  402. 


God;    howi 
Greeks,  he 


PLUSH.  Fr.  Pcluche;  from  the  Lat.  Pilus, 
hair;  or  perhaps  immediately  from  the  It.  Peluao, 
short  or  small  hair. 

A  hairy  or  shaggy  stuff. 

Then  did  Achilles  hid 

His  men  and  women  see  his  bed  laid  downe,  and  covered 
With  purple  blankets,  and  on  them  an  arras  couerlid, 
Waistcoats  of  silk  plush  laying  by. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 

■  Windows  doe  display 

The  stuffs,  the  velvets,  plushes,  fringes,  lace, 
And  all  the  origiuall  riots  of  the  place. 

B.  Jonson.  An  Elegy. 


PLU'VIOUS.  >       Ft.  Plmicux,  pluvial;   from 
Pli'vial.  )  pli.ri,  the  old  preterperfect  of 

pluere,  to  rain  {be-  or  pe-  here). 

Of  or  pertaining  to  rain  ;  rainy,  watery. 


;  the  pots  in  which  t 


The  stai 
heavenly  ' 
from  them 


The  fungous  parcels  about  the  wicks  of  candles :  onely 
signitieth  a  moist  and  a  p!:n  le,-/,*  avr  at'o;.t  tin  in.  hindering 
the  avolation  of  the  light  and  favillous  panicles. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  22. 

For  being  in  a  roride  cloud  and  ready  to  drop,  it  declareth 
a  phiriuii*  dis]iosure  in  the  avr,  hut  because  when  it  tlhe 
rainbow)  appears,  the  sun  must  also  shine,  there  can  be  no 
universal  showers,  and,  consequently,  no  deluge. 


PLY,  v.  -]       Dut.   Plim,  pleahen ;    Ger. 

Pli'able.  I  Pfleghen;    A.  S.  PUg-ati ;    Fr. 

Pli'ablv.  Plie,;    pliable;     It.'    Piegdre, 

Pli'ableness.    > pietihcvule. 

Pli'ant.  [       The  A.  S.  Pleg-ati  is  incum- 

Pli'antness.     I  bere;  Acp legije on  his  boccum; 

Pli'axcv.  J  sed  tibris  incumhat.  Let  him 
plie  his  books.  Let  him  |ay,  or  lean,  bend,  or 
incline  (his  mind)  to  them.  And  hence — to  plie 
(as  the  Fr.  and  It. )  is— 

To  bend,  bow,  or  turn.  Pliable. — that  may  be 
bent,  bowed,  or  turned;  Pliant,  (met.) — bending, 
yielding.  (See  Comply.  1  To  phi.  also,  is  (as  the 
Dut.  and  Ger.  1— 

To  work,  or  keep  working,  or  at  work  ;  to  keep 
in  action  or  motion,  exercise  or  practice;  to  exer- 
ise,  to  practise.     See  To  Play. 
The  gold  of  hem  hath  now  so  had  alayes 

It  wolde  rather  brast  atvvo  than  plie. 

Chaucer.   The  Mnrchanles  Tale,  V.  9045. 

But  certainly  a  yong  thing  men  may  gie. 
Right  as  men  may  warm  vv  ix  with  i.andes  plie. 

Id.  lb.  v.  9304. 


PN£ 


The  iawes  for  to  iustifie. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 


When  we  wore  a  seaboord  the  barre  wind  scanted  vpon  vs, 
and  was  at  east  south-east,  insomuch  that  we  stopped  the 
ebbes  and  plijed  all  the  Hoods  to  the  windewardes,  and  made 
our  way  east  north-east.—  Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  279. 

At  the  last  having  found  the  citys  plyable  to  theyx  desyer, 
they  bouude  the  one  to  another  by  othe,  and  wrought  sure 
wyth  hostages  and  money. — Goldinge.  Casar,  fol.  146. 


I  and  nimble  in  al  behalfes  i 


the  other. —  Udal 

During  which  1 
To  teach  the] 


For  it  is  true,  the  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take  the 
plie:  except  it  be  in  some  mindes,  that  have  not  suffered 
themselves  to  fix,  but  have  kept  themselves  open  and  pre- 
pared, to  receive  continual  amendment ;  which  is  exceeding 
rare.— Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Custome. 


I  say  that  there  is  a  competition, 
-before  we  come  to  chuse  any  thing; 
constantly  observable,  in  all  which  wt 


;s  or  plying 
I  truth  most 
*t  concerned 


So  is  the  heart  of  some  men;  when  smitten  by  God,  it 
eems  soft  and  pliable,  but  taken  off  from  the  fire  of  afflic- 
ioti  it  presently  becomes  horrid,  then  stiff  and  then  hard  as 
l  rock  of  adamant,  or  as  the  gates  of  death  and  hell. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  12. 


They  ply  their  feet  and  still  the  restless  ball, 
Tost  to  and  fro,  is  urged  by  them  all. 

Waller.  Of  the  Danger  his  Majesty  escaped. 

The  younger  they  are  when  they  begin  with  that  art 
[music]  the  more  pliable  and  nimble  their  fingers  are 
touching  the  instrument.—  Sharp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  8. 

Those    lukewarm   irreligious    temporizers    had  learn*d 

pliably  to  tack  about,  as  still  to  be  ready  to  receive  whatever 

revolution  and  turn  of  affairs  should  happen.  [Geo.  Morley.] 

Wood.  Athenes  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 


!  hand  may  determine  to 
Beddocs.  Mathematical  Evidence,  Note. 


To  be  overlooked  for  wanl 
umstance  I  need  not  blush  t 
le  what  it  may,  I  shall  neve 


PNEUMATICS       Gr. 

Pneuma'tical.  I  from  - 
Pneuma'tics.  f  breath 
Pneumato'logy.  J       Tha 


Of  political    pliuiiry,    is 

own,  and  let  the  i 
lament  it. 
)/  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  i.  p.  305. 

Uvev/xa,  7rvev/j.ariKos, 
to   blow,     to 
breathe. 

That  can  or  may  blow  or 
breathe  ;  pertaining  to  breath,  spirit,  wind.  And 
see  the  quotation  from  Reid. 

And  it  is  well  to  be  noted,  that  the  pncumalical  substance 
is  in  some  bodies  the  native  spirit  of  the  body;  and  in  some 
other,  plain  air  that  is  gotten  in,  as  in  bodies  desiccate,  by 
heat,  or  age.—  Bacon.  Naturall  Histurie,  §  842, 

Then  at  hand 

The  lemon,  uncorrupt  with  voyage  long, 

To  vinous  spirits  added  'heavenly  drink!) 

They  with  p/ieuma/ic  en-jinc  ceaseless  draw, 

Intent  on  laughter  ;  a  continual  tide 

Flows  from  the  exhilarating  font.—  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

This  body  then  accompanying  the  soul,  he  calls  pneu- 
mahral,  that  is.  (not  spjim.d  in  the  Scripture  sense,  but) 
cpirituous,  vaporous,  or  airy. 

Cud  worth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  785. 

Those  atomical  physiologers  that  were  before  Democritus 
and  Leucippus,  were  all  of  them  incorporealists  ;    jorning 
theology  and  pneumatolngy,  the  doctrine  of  incorporeal  sub- 
Stance  and  a  Deity,  together  with  their  atomical  physiology. 
Id.  lb.  p.  26. 

The  connection  which  appears  from  the  pneumatical  dis- 
coveries of  modern  chemistry,  to  exist  between  the  processes 
of  nature  in  the  animal  and  in  the  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Stewart.  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  §  272. 

Does  it  detract  from  the  value  of  the  theory  of  pneumatics 
to  remark,  that  the  same  effects  of  vacuum,  and  of  the 
elasticity  and  pressure  of  the  air,  which  afford  an  explana- 
tion of  its  most  curious  phenomena,  are  recognized  in  an 
instinctive  process  coeval  with  the  first  breath  which  we 
draw,  and  exemplified  in  the  mouth  of  every  babe  and  suck- 
ling.— Id.  Philosophical  Essays,  Prelim,  Dibc. 
VOL.  II. 


POC 

The  branch  [of  philosophy]  which  treats  of  the  nature  and 

operations  of  minds,  has  by  some  been  called  pncumutniuqt/. 

Reid.  On  the  Intel.  Powers  of  the  Mind,  Pref. 

I  have  accordingly  entitled  my  book  Elements,  not  of 
logic  or  of  pneumatology,  but  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind.— Stewart.  Tin:  Human  Mir  J,  vol.  ii.  Cone. 

POACH,  v.  ^       See  To  Poke.     Also  written 

Poa'cher.  I  Poche  and  Potch.  To  poke  or 
thrust  into ;  to  poach  ground, 
to  thrust  into,  as  cattle,  their 

Poa'chiness.  )  feet ;  and,  consequentially,  to 
be  soft  or  yielding  (to  the  tread,  to  pressure). 

To  poach,  to  poke  or  peck  at,  (sc.)  without 
thoroughly  making  way  through,  without  pene- 
trating; (met.)  without  persisting  or  persevering. 

Fr.  "Pocher,  to  thrust  or  dig ;  to  poch  into  or 
encroach  upon  another  man's  employment,  prac- 
tice, or  trade,"  (Cotgrave.)  To  thrust  into,  (sc.) 
another  man's  ground,  another  man's  property ; 
and,  consequentially,  to  purloin,  to  steal,  to 
plunder. 

To  poach  or  potch  an  egg,  (pollice,  elidere ;  or 
from  pungere,  see  Menace,)  is  to  peck  or  poke,  or 
break  by  peeking  or  striking  the  shell,  (sc.)  that 
we  may  throw  out  the  yolk. 

Egges  well  poched  are  better  than  roasted.  They  [egges] 
be  moste  holesome  whan  they  be  pocked. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Castel  of  Keith,  b.  ii.  c.  13. 

The  yolkes  of  egges 

boyled)  they  need 

\ Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §53. 
His  greatest  fault  is,  he  hunts  too  much  in  the  purlues, 
would  he  would  leave  off  poaching. 

Beaum.  §•  Fletch.  Philasler,   Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

For  where 

I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force, 

True  sword  to  sword:  I'll  potche  at  him  some  way; 

Or  wrath,  or  craft  may  get  him. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolaims,  Act  i.  sc.  10. 
They  use  to  poche  them  [fish]  with  an  instrument  some- 
what like  a  salmon  speare. 

Carew.   Suruey  of  Cornwall,  p.  31. 
So  shameless,  so  abandon'd  are  their  ways  ; 
They  poach  Parnassus,  and  lay  snares  for  praise. 

Garth.  Claremonf. 

For  his  [Charlemaigne'sl  horse  packing  one  of  his  legs  into 

some  hollow  ground,  made  way  for  the  smoking  water  to 

break  out,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  Emperor's  building  that 

city.  [Ail.]— Sir  W.  Temple.  On  the  United  Provinces,  c.  i. 

Ren,  an  old  poacher  after  game, 

_  Saw  grapes  look  tempting  fine ; 

grown  impotent  and  lame. 


POE 


Could  not  command  tiu- 


except  your  ] 


Yalden,  Fable  4. 
ving,  shut 


!  Husbandry. 


[  was  surprised  the  othe 


POCK.        ^ 

Po'CKT.  > 

POCK-HOLE.  J 


Tin  vallies.  because  of  the  ,•<•■'.  hi,:-:  .,  II. ci  keep  for  glass. 
Id.  lb. 
o  find  our  learned  poet  Ben 
poaching  in  an  obscure  collection  of  love- 
letters,  written  by  the  sophist  Philostratus  in  a  very  rhapso- 
dical style. — Observer,  No.  74. 

Dut.  Pocke;  Ger.  Pock;  A.S. 
Pocca ;  perhaps  (says  Skinner) 
from  the  Lat.  Pustula,  a  blister. 
Wachter,  among  other  conjectures,  thinks  that, 
velut  expulsioncs  naturae,  the  Ger.  Poch,  may  be 
from  the  verb  Poclten,  pulsare,  to  beat ;  (to  poke ;} 
and  Tooke  is  of  opinion — that  pock  is  so  applied 
as  we  use  it ;  because,  where  the  pustules  have 
been,  the  face  is  usually  marked,  as  if  it  had  been 
picked  or  pecked.  This  accounts  for  one  disease, 
the  small  pocks  or  pox ;  and  the  other  may  have 
received  its  name  from  the  similarity  of  the  pus- 
tules. The  Fr.  Picote,  or  small  pox,  is  derived 
by  Menage  from  the  verb  Piquer. 

See  the  quotation  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
in  v.  Pit,  for  an  example  of  the  plural,  pocks. 

Than  was  God  able  to  helpe  no  disease,  hut  ymages  were 
soughte  vp  even  where,  savnete  Job  for  the  poxe,  sayncte 
Roke  for  the  pestilence. — Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 

But  he  was  then  vysyted  with  the  sykenesse  of  pockys, 
(bat  be  was  forcyd  to  leue  that  iourney. 

Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  462. 

He  saith,  that  his  first  wife  Truth,  whom  he  married  in 

baptisme,  was  craltclie    liiucn  away  into  lane  ilandes,  by 

the  tirannie  of  the  byshop  and  Churche  of  Rome,  (that 

errande  pockie  proude  whore  of  Babilon.) 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  l'ul.  CI. 
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O  Esculape  !  Sow  rife  Is  physic  made, 

When  each  brasse-bason  can  profess  the  trade 

Of  ridding  pocky  wretches  from  their  paine. 


PO'CKET,  n.  >      Fr.  Pocke,  pockette.    A  dimi- 

Po'cket,  v.  Jnutive  of  poke :  that  into  which 
any  thing  is  poked,  pushed,  or  thrust ;  a  small 
bag. 

To  pocket, — to  put  into  the  pocket;  (met.)  to 
put  away,  to  put  up. 

Pocketing  sleeves, — i.  e.  swelling  and  hanging, 
like  a  bag  or  poke. 

Of  the  long  pocketing  sleues  in  the  time  of  King  Henry 
the  4th,  Hoccliue,  a  master  of  that  age,  song. 

Apparell. 


Camden.  Jtcmaina 


He  bear  alwaies  about  him,  in  hisbosome  or  prrlrt  a  little 
booke  containing  the  Psalmes  of  Dauid,  and  certaine  orisons 
of  his  owne  collecting.— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  113.  an.  901. 

And  fiercely  running  to  that  lady  trew, 
A  murdrous  knife  out  of  his  pocket  drew. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 


sovereign. 

Holy  Panegyriek. 

As  soon  as  e'er  the  bird  is  dead, 
Opening  attain,  he  lays  his  claim 
To  half  the  prolit,  half  the  fame, 
And  helps  to  pocket  up  the  game.  Prior.  Alma,  c.  2. 

In  one  of  his  [Vertue's]  pocket-books,  I  found  a  note  of 
lis  first  intention  of  compiling  such  a  work;— it  was  in 
1713 ;— he  continued  it  assiduously  to  his  death  in  1757. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  Pref. 


PO'CULENT.    From  the  Lat.  Poatlum,  quasi 
potuculum,  from  potus,  drink.     Lat.  Putulcntus, — 
That  may  be  drunk. 


POD.  Skinner  derives  from  the  Dut.  Bode, 
domuncula,  a  small  house  or  abode.  Ped  (Moor, 
Suffolk  Words)  is  a  basket,  a  panier;  it  occurs 
in  Ray,  and  is  used  by  V.  K.  the  Glossarist  to 
Spenser's  Skrjdteard's  Calender,  (Nares.)  Pod, 
Moor  likewise  says — is  the  belly  or  paunch.  Both 
ped  and  pod  are  found  in  Tusser,  ( Husbandry 
Furniture,  s.  5,  6. )  and,  though  applied  by  him  to 
different  articles,  each  seems  to  signify  a  some- 
thing which  is  to  hold  or  contain  other  things ; 
and  in  this  they  agree  with  the  pod  of  peas, 
beans,  &c.  and  all  have,  probably,  a  common 
origin. 

That  which  holds  or  contains,  (the  seed,)  the 
ease  or  capsule. 

"When  the  weather  is  very  hot,  you  should  cover  tbe 
glasses  with  mats  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  screen  them 
from  the  violence  of  the  sun,  which  is  then  too  great  for 
them,  causing  their  leaves  to  flag,  and  their  blossoms  to 
fall  oil' without  pioilu'ing  pods. 

Miller.  Gardener's  Dictionary.  Pi:-j/m. 

The  pods,  [of  the  cocoa,]  which  seldom  contain  less  than 
thirty  nuts,  of  the  size  of  a  flatted  olive,  grow  upon  the 
stem*  and  principal  branches. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cam,  b.  i.  Note 

PODA'GRICAL.       Gr.    TloSaypa,    quasi   aypa 
tuv  iroSfoe,  captura  pedum;    (se.)  by  the  gout. 
Gouty  in  the  feet. 
I  shall  return  to  kiss  your  hands  and  your  feet  also,  could 

I  ease  you  of  poduq,  rui>  pain  v.  luch  ali'ects  you. 

Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  42. 


POEM. 

PO'ESY. 

Po'et. 
Po'etaster. 
Po'etess. 
Poe'tical. 
Poe'ticallt. 
Poe'tick. 
Poe'ticks. 
Po'etize.  v. 
Po'etress. 
Po'etry. 
cially  the  quotati 


Fr.  Poe'me,  poesie,  poete ;  It. 
and  Sp.  Poema,  poesia,  poeta  ,- 
hat. Poema,  poeta ;  Gr.  riotjrrjjr, 
from  troieiv .  to  make,  (sc.)  verses ; 
or,  to  make,  to  create,  to  invent 
stories,  fables.  LTtrum  autem  a 
versibus,  an  fabulis  faciendis  id 
nomen  (Poeta}  sit  indeptus, 
disputamus  in  commentatione 
nostra  de  Arte  Poeticd,  (Vos- 
sius. ) 

Modern  writers  (see  espe- 
is  from  Elyot,  Bacon,  B,  Jcnson, 


POE 

and  Temple)  consider  making,  creating,  invent. 
ing,  i.  e.  invention,  not  verse-making,  as  the  cha- 
racteristic of  poetry. 

For  in  him  we  lyuen  and  mouen  and  ben,  as  also  sum  of 
ghourpoefw  seiden. — U'iclif.  Dedis,  c.  17. 


For 


\.w* 


certayne  of  your  owne  poetes  sayd.— Bible,  1551. 
:te 
r.  Con.  A.  b.  vlii. 


And  grete  well  Chaucer,  when  ye  mete 

As  my  disciple  and  my  poete. — C 

Apoesie  is  picture  lyke, 

the  which  if  thou  stande  nere, 
Delytes  the  muche  :  some  pictu 


more 
if  further  of  thou  were. 

Drant.  Horace.  The  Arte  of  Poetry. 

Semhlably  they  that  make  verses,  expressynge  therby 
none  other  lernynge,  but  the  crafte  of  versiiienge,  be  not  cf 
auueient  writers  named  poetes,  but  only  called  versify  era. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  13. 

And  poetry  was  the  first  philosophy  that  euer  was  knowen, 
wherby  men  from  theyr  chyldhode  were  brought  to  the 
reason,  how  to  Hue  wel,  lernynge  therby  not  onely  maners 
and  naturall  affections,  but  also  the  wonderful  workes  of 
nature,  myxtyng  serious  mater  with  thynges  that  were 
pleasaunt. — Id.  lb. 

Antiquitie  is  to  be  pardoned  in  this  behalfe,  namely,  in 
Joyning  together  matters  historical!  and  poetical!,  to  make 
the  beginnings  of  cities  to  seeme  more  honourable. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  221. 

Or  if  I  would  delight  my  private  hours 

"With  music  or  with  poem,  where  so  soon  ' 

As  in  our  native  language  can  I  find 

That  solace.  Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

Poesy  is  his  [the  Poet's]  skill  or  craft  of  making ;  the  very 
fiction  itself,  the  reason  or  form  of  the  work.     And  these 
three  voices  differ,  as  the  thing  done,  the  doing,  and 
doer;  the  thing  feigned,  the  feigning  and  the  feigner;  tc 
poem,  the  poesy,  and  the  poet.~B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

'  Because  the  acts  or  events  of  true  history  have  not 
magnitude,  which  satisfieth  the  mind  of  man,  poesy  feigneth 
acts  and  events  greater  and  more  historical;  because  true 
history  propoundeth  the  successes  and  issues  of  actions 
so  agreeable  to  the  merits  of  virtue  and  vice,  therefore  poesy 
feigns  them  more  just  in  retribution,  and  more  according  to 
revealed  providence  ;  because  true  history  represented 
"nterchanged 


ordinary,  and  less  : 


"  The  critics  have  concluded  that  it  is  not  necessary  the 
mauuers  of  the  hero  should  be  virtuous.  They  are  poetically 
good  if  they  are  of  a  piece.— Dryden.  Virgil.  &neis,  Ded. 

What  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  fires ! 

Slow  comes  the  verse  that  real  woe  inspires : 

Grief  unaffected  i 


After  all  this,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion that  has  once  been  asked,  Whether  Pope  was  a  poet? 
otherwise  than  by  asking  in  return,  If  Pope  be  not  a  poet, 
where  is  poetry  to  be  found  I— Johnson.  Life  of  Pope. 

Poetical  expression  includes  sound  as  well  as  meaning. 
"  Music,"  says  Dryden,  "is  inarticulate  poetry  i"  among  the 
excellencies   of  Pope,   therefore,  must  be 
melody  of  his  metre. — Id.  lb. 


Piers  i 

And  he  axinge  a  poyntel  wroot  seyinge,  Jon  is  his  name. 
Wiclif.  Luk,  c  L 
But  afterward  they  pril  and  pointen 
The  folke,  right  to  the  bare  bone 
Behinde  hir  backe  when  they  ben  gon. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 
Her  nose  was  wrought  at  point  deuise, 


i  glad,  and  browes  t 


Id.  lb. 


POFGNANT.  ^        Fr.  Poignant;  It.  Pungcnte, 
Poi'gnanct.        >  from  pungens,  present  part,  of 
Poi'gnantly.    )  pungere,  to  prick.    See  Point, 
and  Pungent. 

Pricking,  piercing ;  keen,  stinging. 


unexpected  and  alternative  variations:  so  it  appeareth  that 
pncFi/  SLrveth  and  conferreth  to  magnanimity,  morality, 
to  delectation. — Bacon.  Of  Learning,  b.  ii. 

Simonides  said  that  picture  was  a  dumb  pocsie,  and  poesie 
a  speaking  picture.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  805. 

A  poet  is  that  which  by  the  Greeks  is  called  kot'  e£ox'iv, 
ofl-oiMTn?,  a  maker,  or  a  feigner:  his  art,  an  art  of  imita- 
tion or  of  feigning,  expressing  the  life  of  man  in  fit  measure, 
numbers,  and  harmony  according  to  Aristotle:  from  the 
■word  irotetv,  which  signifies  to  make,  or  feign. 

B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 
"While  pedant  poetasters  of  this  age, 
(Who  stile  their  saucy  rimes,  poetique  rage) 
Loose  humours  vent,  and  ballad-lines  extrude,  '' 
Which  grieue  the  wise,  captiue  the  multitude. 

Beaumont.  To  the  Memory  of  Sir  John  Beaumont. 
The  famous  poetess  Corinna  five  times  had  the  advantage 
of  Pindarus  the  poet,  who  in  the  city  of  Thebes  had  publikely 
challenged  her  to  contend  in  the  poetical  art. 

North.  Plutarch,  pt.  if.  p.  25. 
I  versify  the  truth,  not  poetize.—Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 
They  very  curiously  could  paint, 
i  And  neatly  poetise.— Drayton.  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  2. 

Most  peerless  poetress. 

The  true  Pandora  of  all  heavenly  graces.  Spenser. 

But  about  the  originall  of  poemes  and  poetrie,  there  is  a 
great  question  among  authors.    And  it  is  probably  gathered 
by  histories,  that  there  were  poets  before  the  time  of  the 
Trojane  warre.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  56. 
Poems,  like  pictures,  are  of  different  sorts, 
Some  better  at  a  distance,  others  near, 
Some  love  the  dark,  some  choose  the  clearest  light, 
And  boldly  challenge  the  most  piercing  eye; 

e,  some  will  for  ever  please. 
Roscommon.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 
But  no  authority  of  gods  nor  men 
Allow  of  any  mean  in  poesy. 


Some  please  for  c 


Id.  lb. 
Greek  and  Latir 


The  names  given  to  poets,  both 

express  the  same  opinion  of  them  in  f 

Greek  signifying  makers  or  creators,  such 

frames  and  fabrics  out  of  nothing,  which  i 
■ 

behold  them.     The  Latin  makes  the  same  word  common  to 

toets  and  to  prophets.— Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Poetry. 
A  poetaster,  in  his  raging  fit, 
(Follow'd  and  pointed  at  by  fools  and  boys,) 
IS  dreaded  and  proscrib'd  by  men  of  sense. 

Roscommon,  Horace,  The  Aris  <*  Poetry. 


Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale, 
And  while  for  anger  thus  I  woke, 
The  God  of  Love  an  arrow  toke, 
Fullsharpe  it  was  antipugnau7it.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

eare,  that  many  n 

Faerie  Queene,  b.  i 

Many  sad  miseries  shall  inflict,  and  burn,  and  purifie  him 
in  this  world  with  a  sharpness  so  poinant  as  to  divide  the 
marrow  from  the  bones.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 

There  are,  to  whom  too  poignant  I  appear; 

Beyond  the  laws  of  Satire  too  severe.— Francis,  b.  ii.  Sat.L 

The  delicate  poignancy  of  the  wit  with  which  this  alle- 
gorical piL'Cv  is  enlivened,  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader,  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Divine  Legation. 

Byrom.  The  Centaur  fabulous,  Note  by  the  Editor. 

POINT,  v.    \     i.e.    appoint,   (qv.)      To  fix, 

Poi'ntment.  )  settle,  or  agree  upon,  a  precise 
point  of  time  or  place,  or  both. 
So  hazard  thou  to  come 

unto  the  pointed  place, 
To  thwart  thy  friend,  and  meete  with  him 
that  longs  to  see  thy  face. 

Turbcrvile.  The  Ventrous  Louer,  %c. 

To  this  poyntment  euery  man  was  agreed,  and  on  the 
Monday  in  the  mornyng  Sir  Johan  Bouchyer  and  his  com- 
pany came  to  the  house  called  de  la  Vale,  and  with  him  a 
threscore. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  19. 


Was  never  so  great  ioyance  since  that  day 
That  all  the  Gods  whylome  assembled  were 

On  Heamus  hill  in  their  divine  array, 
To  celebrate  the  solemne  bridall  chears 
Twixt  Peleus  and  dame  Thetis  pointed  there 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  c.  7.  Of  ' 


Fr.  Poincter,  or  pointer;  It. 
Puntare;  Sp.  Puntar,  from 
punctum,  past  part,  of  pungere, 
aciem  in  aliquo  figere ;  the 
Lat.  Pungo,  formerly  pugo, 
from  the  Gr.  Tlrry-sw,  figere. 
Point,  the  noun,— 
The  sharp  or  acute  end  or  extremity,  an  end 
or  extremity  lessening  or  diminishing  from  a 
broader  substance  or  surface;  applied  (from  the 
sharpness  or  acutcness)  to  that  which  cuts,  pierces, 
penetrates,  stings;  to  sharpness,  keenness,  acute- 
ness;  (from  smallness)  to  a  minute,  measureless, 
indivisible  portion  of  time  or  space ;  to  a  single, 
entire  or  integral,  a  particular  portion  of  time  or 
space;  to  a  minute  part,  portion,  or  particular; 
to  a  minute  object  aimed  at,  sought ;  to  a  minute 
object  of  thought. 

A   pointer, — dog,   that   points,   (sc.)   his   nose 
towards  the  game  he  scents. 


Then  being  in  his  shirt,  he  tooke  a  point  from  his  hose 
hlmfieUe,  and  trussed  in  his  shirt  betweene  his  legs. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1372.  an.  1555. 

You  know  that  in  Helia's  time,  both  in  Israeli  and  else- 
where, God's  Church  was  not  pointabte :  and  therefore  cried 
hee  out  that  hee  was  left  alone.— Id.  lb.  p.  1473.  an.  1555. 

The  vitious  language  is  vast,  and  gaping,  swelling  and 
irregular ;  when  it  contends  to  be  high,  full  of  rocke,  moun- 
taine,  and  pointedness.— B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

boy  sixty  paces  off,  just  point- 
Brewer.  Lingua,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


blank  over-against  the  i 


Thus  for  the  nuptial  hour,  all  fitted  point-device, 

\<   .    -    •  ■      ■ 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  l 


And  such  a  prince  he  w 


Was  made  a  wo 


forlurne  duchesse 


.  Hen.  VI.  Act  ii.  s 


Page.  O  monstrous  lye,  let  me  be  a  poirtl-irmar  while 
I  live,  if  he  understands  any  tongue  but  V.u.    --U 

The  Returnefrom  Penuunu,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Like  Horace,  you  only  expose  the  follies  of  men,  without 
an.ii  nil,  -  their  vices,  and  in  this  excell  him,  that  you  add 
th&t  pointedttess  of  thought  which  is  visibly  wanting  in  our 
great  Roman.— Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 

For  the  poising  of  the  body  and  keeping  it  upright  and 
steady  in  flight,  it  is  an  admirable  artifice  and  prov' 
this  purpose;  in  some  by  four  wings; 
but  two,  hy  point ils  and  poi^s  placed 
each  side  of  the  body.— Derham.  Pi 


such  as  have 
the  wings,  on 
the  body.— Derham.  Physico-Theoloyy, b.vm.  c.4. 


So  that  the  Brytones  were  vp  the  poynt  t 
The  chartre  was  red  on  his  in  Westmynst 
IU  poynt  bi  &  bi,  to  lerid  and  to  le wed.— -j 
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Prior.  Alma,  c.  1. 

O'er  the  protracted  feast  the  suitors  sit. 

And  aim  to  wound  the  prince  with  pointless  wit. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xx. 

St.  Augustine,  St.  Crysostome,  and  many  others,  do  point- 
blank  affirm,  that  this  confession  is  net  necessary ;  but  that 
forgiveness  may  be  had  without  St.— Sharp,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  7. 

In  all  the  politics  of  Greece  the  anxiety  with  regard  to  the 
balance  of  power  is  apparent,  and  is  expressly  pointed  out  to 
us,  even  by  the  ancient  historians.— Hume,  pt.  ii.  Ess.  7. 

And  this  is  the  reign,  this  is  the  exit  of  a  king !  Let  kings 
ponder  it,  for  it  is  a  lesson,  humbling  perhaps  to  the  pride 
of  station,  but  pointedly  addressed  to  their  instruction. 

Observer,  No.  54. 

Draw'rs,  boxes,  closets,  chests  and  cases, 

Were  all  unlock'd  at  once  to  get 

Her  point,  her  gause,  her  Prussia  net. 

Lloyd.   The  Kew  River-head. 

On  the  heights  above  Baccano  the  postilions  stopped,  and 
pnntting  to    a    pinna,  le   that    appeared  Kt  ween    two  hills, 

exclaimed,— "  Roma!" That  pinnacle  was  the  cross 

of  St.  Peter's.     The  "  Eternal  City  "  rose  before  us. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  9. 

We  then  find  a  series  of  wheels,  the  teeth  of  which  catch 
in,  and  apply  to  each  other,  conducting  the  motion  from  the 
fusee  to  the  balance,  aud  from  the  balance  to  the  pointer. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  I. 


POISE,  or^       Also  written  Peise  and  pay*. 

Poize,  v.        >  Fr.  Peser;  It.  Pesdre .-  Sp.Pesar; 

Poise,  n.  J  from  Lat.  Pendere,  to  hang;  to 
hang  in  balance,  and  consequently  to  weigh. 

To  weigh  ;  to  impose  a  weight ;  to  balance,  to 
ponder. 

For  an  example  of  poise,  n.  from  Derham,  sec 
Point. 


fbl 


Piers  Plouhman,  p.  89* 


And  didden  all  hir  might,  sens  they 
For  to  recoveren  blisse,  and  ben  at  e 
An&peised  woe  with  ioyes  counterpeise. 


Chaucer,  Troil.  $  Cret,  b.  HI, 


POK 


This  maister  is  to  the  coffer  come, 

He  prusf'th  there  was  sorawhat 
And  bad  hem  beare 


And  r 


his  inne.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.viii 

lady, 

balance, 

mbrance.  Id.  lb.  b.  iii 


If  he  saye  that  he  wyll  take  counsayle  in  the  mater,  than 
desyre  to  haue  a  shorte  day;  and  peyse  so  the  mater  bifore 
hande,  to  putte  the  kynge  and  suche  marmosettes  as  he 

Bernera.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  92. 

Some  others  were  in  such  sort  bound  vnto  pillers  with 
their  faces  turned  to  tbe  wall,  hauing  no  staie  vnder  their 
feet,  and  were  violentlie  weighed  down  with  the  peise  of 
their  bodies.—  Fox.  Martyrs.  The  Ten  first  Persecutions. 


When  the  clepiinnl  v.  i\,m1,  hint  he  falleth  downe  on  the 
serpent,  being  now  full  of  blood  and  with  the  poise  of  his 
body  breaketh  him. — Hackhtyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  19. 

And  poyse  the  cause  injustice  equall  scales, 

Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause  preuails. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Actii.  sc.  1. 
The  world  who  of  itselfe  is  peysed  well, 
Made  to  run  euen,  vpon  euen  ground. 

Id.  K.John,  Actii.  sc.2. 
Great  Ptolomee  it  for  his  leman's  sake 

Ybuilded  all  of  glasse,  by  magicke  powre, 
And  also  it  impregnable  did  make  ; 


let, 


A  stone  of  such  a  paise, 

That  one  of  this  times  strongest  men,  with  both  hands, 

could  not  raise.— Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xii. 
As  yet  this  world  was  not.  and  chaos  wilde 
Reign'd  where  tlie.^e  heav'ns  imw  iu\vl,  where  earth 
Upon  ner  center  pou'd,— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

Others  lying  cross  over  them,  as  if  their  own  poise  did,  no 
:ss  than  their  supporters,  give  them  that  proper  place. 

Drayton.   Poly-Olbion,  s.  3. 

It  is  indeed  hard  for  the  weak  and  unsteady  hearts  of 
len  to  carry  themselves  in  such  a  poize  between  both,  as 
ot  to  make  the  shunning  of  one  inconvenience  the  falling 
lto  another.—  South,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  7. 

Yet  keep  thro'  all  the  piece  a  perfect ; 


POI'SON,  : 


Pof. 


i  Art  of  Painting. 

Fr.  Poison,  poisoneux  ;  Sp. 
Ponzona,  from  the  Lat.  Potio, 
a  drink.     Applied  to — 

A     medicated      drink      or 
*  draught ;    a    drink    in   which 
some    venomous,    mortal,    or 
deadly   ingredient   is    mixed ; 
and  further  applied  to  other 
s,  mortal,  or  deadly  substances.     See  To 
Empoison. 
That  the  water,  that  therof  com  poyson  was  wel  strong 
The  kyng  was  sone  apoysond,  tho  he  therof  drone. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  166. 
Scho  purueyed  a  poyson  to  the  kyng  sonne  of  Kent. 

R.Brunne,  p.  10. 
A  learninge  cf  deuyls,  and  a  doctrine  contrarye  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Godf  poysonint)  all.  destroyenge  all,  and  leadinge 
vnto  "hel.—Bale.  Image,  pt.i. 

The  poiso  prepared  long  before  was  deliuered  by  Antipater 
vnto  t'assander  his  son,  whiche  wyth  his  brethren  Phillip 
&  Jolla  were  wont  to  serue  the  king  at  meat. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curiius,  ful.  2f'S. 


Instruction  of  a  Christian  ] 


What  hellish  fury  poisoned  your  high  blood. 

Drayton.  Barons*  Wars,  b.  i. 

Certainly  the  politiveand  artificiall  nourishing  and  enter- 
taining «.f  h..pL's,  and  carrying  men  from  hopes  to  hopes,  is 
one  of  the  best  antidotes  against  the  poyson  of  discontent- 
ments.—Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Seditions. 

s]  understanding  it,  laid  wait  for  her 


lAgrippina]  to  be  put  to  death. 

Grcnewuy.  Tacitus,  Annates,  p.  1  S3. 


As  souls,  they  say,  by  our  first  touch  take  in 
The  poisonmis  tiiK'iure  <»f  original  Bin  j 
So  to  the  punishment  which  God  doth  fling, 
Our  apprehension  contributes  the  sting. 

Donne.  Letters  to  Sir  Edward  Herbert. 
Nor  swords  at  hand,  nor  hissing  darts  afar 
Are  doom'd  to  avenge  the  tedious  bloody  war, 
But  poison,  drawn  through  a  ring's  hollow  plate, 
Must  finish  him  ;— a  suckling  infant's  fate. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 
The  serpent's  brood  shall  die  :  the  sacred  ground 
Shall  weeds  and  poisonous  plants  refuse  to  bear, 
Each  common  bush  shall  Syrian  roses  wear. 

Id.  Virgil,  Past.  4. 
So  much  more  poisonomly  and  incurably  does  the  serpent 
bite  with  his  tongue,  than  with  his  teeth. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  9. 
Yet  at  this  very  time  [the  last  Punic  war]  the  horrid 
practice  of  poisoning  was  so  common,  that  during  part  of 
the  season,  a  praetor  punished  capitally  for  that  crime  above 
three  thousand  persons  in  a  pari  of  Ualy;  and  found  infor- 
mations of  this  nature  still  multiplying  upon  him: 
Hume,  pt. 

POKE, 

Poke, 

Pouch,  v. 

Pol- 
and Ray  says,  it  was  a  general  word  for  all 
sures.  The  A.  S.  Pocca,  a  poke  or  peck,  was  pro- 
bably that  wherein  any  thing  was  poked  or  thrust, 
pushed  or  pressed.  (See  Peck,  Poach,  Pock, 
and  Pocket.)     To  poke — 

To  thrust,  (sub.  into  a  bag,  sack,  &c)  to  thrust, 
to  push  against,  (with  any  thing  peaked ;)  to  push 
out,  (sc.)  as  feelers  or  finders,  to  grope.  A  poke 
or  pouch,  consequentially, — 

A  bag  or  sack. 
A  poke  full  of  pardon  there.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  165. 

And  in  the  flore,  with  nose  and  mouth  to  brok 

They  walwe,  as  don  two  pigges  in  a  poke. 

Chaucer.  The  Beves  Tale,  v.  4276. 

A  joly  popper  bare  he  in  his  pouch.  Id.  lb.  v.  3929. 

Alein  the  clerk  that  herd  this  melodie 

He  poketh  John,  and  sayde  sleepest  thou  ? 

Herdest  thou 

Then  came  there  in  a  new  fashion'd  Christianity  yet  once 
againe  from  Rome  wyth  manye  more  heythnish  pulws  than 
afore.— Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.i. 

Fal  at  defyance  with  him,  and  the  poking  sticke  he  weares. 
The  Returne  from  Pernassus,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

If  you  should  chance  to  take  a  nap  in  the  afternoon,  your 
falling  band  requires  no  poking-stick  to  recover  its  form. 

Marslon.  The  Malcontent. 
If  also  these  black  extremities,  orperfumed  eyes  be  clipped 
off  they  will  notwithstanding  make  use  of  those  protrusions 
oi  horns,  and  yoke  out  their  way  as  before. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 
In  this  lucky  tyme  also  no  lesse  occasion  of  victorie  was 
offered  to  the  English  men  beyng  in  anuther  part,  if  when 
the  pigge  had  bene  profered,  they  had  opened  the  poke. 

Grafton.  Hen.  VI.  an.  10. 
And  then  he  drew  a  diall  from  his  poake, 
And  looking  on  it.  with  lacke-lustre  eye, 
Says,  very  wisely,  it  is  ten  a  cloeke. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Actii.  sc.  7. 
In  January,  husband  that  poucheth  the  groates, 
Will  break  up  his  ley,  or  be  sowing  of  oats. 

Tusser.  Husbandry.  January. 
We  shall  find  that  no  such  were  euer  wraught  at  all,  but 
fained  and  forged  of  idle  moonkes  and  religious  bellies,  for 
the  exaltation  of  their  churches  &  prorite  of  their  pom  Zips. 
Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  204.  an.  1171. 
Hang  Homer  and  Virgil ;  their  meaning  to  seek 
A  man  must  have  pok'd  into  Latin  and  Greek. 

Prior.  Down  Hall. 
Learned  he  was  in  med'cinal  lore, 
And  by  his  side  a  pouch  he  wore, 
Replete  with  strange  hermetic  powder, 
That  wounds  nine  miles  point-blank  would  solder. 

Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 
From  whence,  through  pores  or  transmigrating  veins 
Sublim'd  the  liquid  correspondence  drains, 
Their  pithy  main-ions  quit,  the  neighbouring  choose, 
And  subtile  through  the  adjacent  pouches  ooze. 

Brooke.   Universal  Beauty,  b.  iii. 

I  am  never  so  angry  as  when  I  hear  my  acquaintance 

wishing  they  had  been  bred  to  some  poking  profession  or 

employment  in  some  office  "f  A—A —  Ye  ;*  -™ 


-Id.  lb.  v.  4166. 


santer  to  be  at  the 

own.— Gray,  Works,  vol.  ii.  Let.  36- 


Po'larily.  I  applied  to  the  extremities  of  the 
axis, — extrema   axis,  circa   quae 


(Hang  Thomas  for  an  idle  jokei 

In  her  own  bed  she  found  the  poker. 

Smart.  Wliere's  the  Poker  ? 

POLE.       ^       Fr.PoZ;  It.  and  Sp.Polo ;  Lat. 
Po'lar.         I  PohiS;  Gr.IToAo?,  a-rro  rov  woK-eiy, 
Po'lary.      V  quod  est  vertere,to  turn,  (seePoLL;) 
Po'larily.   I 
Pola'rity,  J 
coelum   vcrtilur,  round  which  the  heavens  are 
turned. 
She  cried,  "  O  turne  again  for  routhe  and  sinne, ' 
Thy  barge  hath  nat  all  his  meine  in," 
Her  kerchiefe  on  a  pole  sticked  she. 

Chaucer.  The  Legend  of  Ariadne  of  Athens,' 
I  know  the  tides  as  well  as  others  can, 
From  pole  to  pole  I  can  the  courses  plight. 

Gascoigne.  Voyage  unto  Holland,  an.  1572. 
Where  hauing   t„ken  the  height  of  the  pole-star,  they 
found  themselues  to  be  in  37  degrees  and  $  of  Northerly 
latitude. — Hackhtyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  393. 

In  this  tract  are  supposed  to  be  the  two  points  or  poles 
about  which  the  world  turneth  about,  and  the  verie  ends  of 
the  heavens*  revolution.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 
Else  had  the  Spring 

Perpetual  smil'd  on  earth  with  vernant  flours, 

Equal  iii  days  and  nights,  except  to  those 

Beyoud  the  jiolar  circles. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x 

All  which  acquire  a  magnetieal  polary  condition,  and 
being  suspended,  convert  their  lower  extream  unto  the 
N"iiii;  v.  rii  tl  i  aatne  attracting  the  Southern  point  of  the 
needle.— Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

If  an  iron  be  touched  before,  it  varicth  not  in  this  man- 
ner;  for  then  it  admits  not  this  magnetieal  impression,  as 
being  already  informed  by  the  loadstone,  and  polarily  deter- 
mined by  its  preactiou.— Id.  lb. 

This  polarity  from  refrigeration  upon  extremity  and  in 
defect  of  a  loadstone,  might  serve  to  invigorate  and  touch  a 
needle  any  where.— Id.  lb. 

The  two  beneath  the  distant  poles  complain 
Of  endless  winter,  and  perpetual  rain. 

Dryden.   Ovid.  Metam.b.i. 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervours  glow, 
Or  winter  wraps  tbe  polar  world  in  snow, 
Still  let  thy  [I'uctry]  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 
Redress  the  rigours  of  th'  inclement  clime. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Village. 
On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
poetical  ctiect  must,  to  a  certain  degree,  have  been- weakened 
by  the  discovery  of  the  polarity  of  the  needle. 

Stewart.  Philosophical  Essays,  Ess.  3.  c.  3, 

POLE,  n.  )      Fr.  Pais  It.  and  Sp.Pato;  Lat 
Pole,  v.     f  Pahs.     See  Pale. 
A  long  start;  a  staff  to  measure  with  :  a  mea- 
sure.     To  pole, — 

To  set  poles,  to  support  with  poles  or  staves. 

No  man  therefore  up'  peine  of  loss  of  lif, 
pollax,  ne  short  kiiif 


i  the  1 


lightes  Tale,  v.  2547. 


afore  the.— Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  19. 


rd.  Hen,  IV.  an.  I. 
And  fiue  yards,  halfe  a  perch,  or  poll,  &  xl.  pol  in  length 
&  thre  in  breath  an  acre  of  land. 

Grafton.  'Hen.  VIII.  an.  52. 
To  arbour  begun,  and  quicksetted  about    , 
No  poking  or  wading,  till  set  be  far  out. 

Tusser.  Husbandry.  January. 
If,  after  some  distinguish'd  leap, 
He  drops  his  pole,  and  seems  to  slip, 
Straight  gathering  all  his  active  strength; 
He  rises  higher  half  his  length.  Prior.  Alma,  c.  2. 

Some  whet  the  blunted  pole-axe  for  the  field,   i 
Brighten  the  spear  and  long  neglected  shield. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  Mneid,  b.  vii. 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  hops  are  to  be  poled,  when 

the  shoots  begin  to  sprout  up  ;  the  poles  must  be  set  to  the 

hills  deep  into  the  ground,  with  a  square  iron  pitcher  or 

cluv,-._-A/V/,  >-.  Gardener's  Directory,  in  v.  Lupulus. 

POLE-CAT,  i.  e.  the  Polish  cat. 

The  pole-cat  is  larger  than  the  weasel,  the  ermine,  or  the 

ferret,  being  one  foot  five  inches  long ;  whereas  the  weasel  is 

inches,  the  ermine  nine,  the  f 


POL 

FOLE'MICK,  adj.  ~\       Gr.TloKefUKos,  from  *o- 

Pole'mick,  b.  I  \e/j.os,  war,  warfare. 

Pole'mical.  (       Warlike,    militant    or 

Pole'micks,  n.  )  military.      Polemicks    is 

usually   applied    to   the   disputes,    controversies, 

or  contentions  upon  points  of  doctrine   in  the 

church. 

The  former  [error  in  doctrine]  I  must  leave  to  the  convic- 
tion of  those  polemieall  discourses  which  have  heen  so 
learnedly  written  of  the  several  points  at  difference. 


POL 


Ik  in  this  way  shall  find  more  peace  in  their 
re  skill  in  the  scriptures,  more  satisfaction 
,  than  can  be  obtained  by  all  the  polemical 
t  disputations  of  the  world. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  6. 


Came  whip  and  spur,  and  dash'd  through  thin  and  thick 
On  German  Crouzaz,  and  Dutch  Burgersdyck. 

Pope.   The  Dunciad,  b.  iv. 
As  these  words,  necessary,  impossible,  unable,  &c.  are 
used  by  polemic  writers  in  a  sense  diverse  from  their  com- 
mon signification,  the  like  has  '^.ppenedt 
gent.-    "  " 


Edwards.  On  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  pt.  i.  s.  3. 

Fr.  Police,  policer ;     It. 


POLI'CE. 
Po'liced. 

Po'licy. 
Po'licied. 
Po'licying,  n. 

Po'LITY. 

Po'litick,  adj. 
Po'litick,  n. 
Po'litickly. 
Po'liticks. 
Political. 
Politically. 
Poli'ticaster. 
Politician,  ao 

POLITICIAN,  71. 
~  j'LTTIZE,  v. 


Politicti,  politico  ;    Sp.  Poll- 
cia,  politico,  politico  ;     Lat. 
Politic,  politicus  ;    Gr.  Tlo\t- 
reia,  ttoAitlkos,  from  iroXts,  a 
city.    Police  is  applied  to, — 
The  laws,  rules,  or  regula- 
tions for  thegovernment  of  a 
city  ;   of  a  state  or  country. 
Politick, — that  can  or  may, 
is  able  to,  form  laws,  rules  or 
regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  a   city,   state,    or 
country  :    generally,  wise  in 
enacting  laws,  in  ruling  or 
„    governing;  wise  in  adapting 
the  means  to  the  end  ;  prudent  or  provident,  skil- 
ful, cunning. 

He  moued  warre  against  the  Tliessalians,  not  for  any 
desyre  of  their  goods  or  spoyle  of  their  coutrey,  but  for  a 
polycy  to  adde  to  his  strength  the  force  of  their  horsemen, 
whiche  at  those  days  were  counted  the  chiefest  in  ye  world. 
Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  2. 
For  he  both  ordered  his  battailes  politihely,  and  faught 
manfully.— Id.  lb.  fol.  101. 

This  dave  ended  the  renown  of  the  empire  and  the  aun- 
cient  liberty  of  al  Grece.  The  joy  of  this  victory  was  polli- 
tihely  cloked  and  dissembled.—  Goldyug.  Justine,  fol.  ^6. 

If  the  course  of  publike  affaires  cannot  in  any  good  sort 
goe  forward  without  fit  instruments,  and  that  which  fitteth 
them  be  their  virtues,  let  policie  acknowledge  itselfe  indebted 
to  religion,  godlinesse  being  the  chiefest  top  and  welspring 
of  all  true  vertues,  euen  as  God  is  of  all  good  things. 

Hooker.   Ecclesiastical!  Politic,  b.  v.  §  1. 

Abraham,  in  less  then  four  hundred  years  after  the  Flood, 
journeyed  from  Mesopotamia  unto  Canaan  and  .(Egypt, 
both  which  he  found  well  peopled  and  paticied  into  king- 
domes. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 

Where  there  is  an  heap  of  people,  though  we  term  it  a 
kingdom  or  state,  that  is  altogether  unable  or  indign  to 
govern,  there  it  is  a  just  cause  of  war  for  another  nation, 
that  is  civil  or  jj-ticied,  to  subdue  them. 

Bacon.  Of  an  Holy  War. 

But  Adrian  spent  his  whole  reign,  which  was  peaceable, 
in  a  perambulation  or  survey  of  the  Roman  empire  :  giving 
order,  and  making  assignation  where  he  went,  for  re-edify- 
ing of  cities,  towns,  and  forts  decayed,  and  for  cutting  of 
rivers  and  streams,  and  for  making  bridges  and  passages, 
and  for  pnlicying  of  cities  and  commonalties  with  new  ordi-  ; 
nancies  and  constitutions,  and  granting  new  franchises  and 
incorporations.— Id.  Of  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  i. 

Euen  so  the  necessitie  of  politic,  and  regimen  in  all 
churches  may  bee  held,  without  holding  any  one  ceitayne 
forme  to  bee  necessary  in  them  all.  Nor  is  it  possible  that 
any  form  of  p«l,ti.>.  much  1,-ss  putitie  ecclesiasticall  should 
be  good,  vnlesse  God  himselfe  bee  authour  of  it. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  b.  iii.  §  2. 

A  law  is  the  deed  of  the  whole  bodie  politike,  whereof  if 
yee  judge  your  selues  to  be  any  part,  then  is  the  law  euen 
your  deed  also.— Id.  lb.  Pref. 

You  whose  judgement  is  a  lantern  of  direction  for  all  the 
rest  y.m  that  frame  thus  the  people's  hearts,  not  altogether 
Us  1  wiNmirly  \v  mva-V  mv  s^ife)  of  a  politique  intent  or 
purpose,  but  your  selues  being  first  ouerborne  with  the 
weight  ot  greater  men's  iugementes 
.laid  the  burthen.— Id.  lb. 


"When  that  comes,  think  not  thou  to  find  me  slack, 

On  my  part  aught  endeavouring,  or  to  need 

Thy  politic  maxims. — Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii. 

Learne,  therefore,  [Eneas,]  after  so  long  pleasure  in  loue, 
at  the  last  profitably  and  pclitickly  to  loue.  and  whatsoeuer 
thyplaye  be  in  Afric,  let  hencefoorth  the  maine  be  Italie. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  Add.  to  b.  ii. 

We  may  infallibly  assure  ourselves  that  it  will  as  well 
agree  with  monarchy,  though  all  the  tribe  of  aphorismers 
and  politicastcrs,  v.-ou'ul  persuade  us  there  be  secret  and  mys- 
terious reasons  against  it. — : Milton.  Reform,  in  Eng.  b.  ii. 


the  s 


-Id.  lb. 


But  your  ill-meaning  politilian  lords, 

Under  pretence  of  bridal  friends  and  guests, 

Appointed  to  await  me  thirty  spies. 

Id.  Samson  Agonistes. 

But  let  us  not,  for  fear  of  a  scare-crow,  or  else  through 
hatred  to  be  re-:  .   rmg  and  politiziui/,  when 

God  with  spread  hands  testifies  to  us,  and  points  us^out  the 
way  to  our  peace. — Id.  lb. 

Thus  cruel  ages  pass'd  ;  and  rare  appear*d 
White-mantled  peace,  exulting  o'er  the  vale, 
As  when  with  Alfred,  from  the  wilds  she  came 
To  polic'd  cities  and  protected  plains. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 

The  whole  body  politic  owes  its  preservation  to  the  vir- 
tuous care  and  honest  endeavours  of  upright  men. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

I  have  been  frequently  assured  by  great  ministers,  that 

politicks  were  nothing  but  common  sense,  which  as  it  was 

the  only  true  thing  they  spoke,  so  it  was  the  only  thing 

they  could  have  wished  I  should  not  believe. 

Swift.  Some  Free  Thoughts. 

With  what  address  her  various  arts  she  plies ! 
Skill'd  in  delays,  and  politicly  slow- 
To  search  her  treasures  for  her  hero's  bow. 

Pilt.   Vida.  Art  of  Poetry,  b.  ii. 
Few  polititiavs,  with  all  their  schemes, 
members  of  a  commonwealth,  as  an  hone: 
skilfully  draining,  fencing,   manuring,  and  planting, 

perpetual 

Swift.  An  Humble  Address. 


i  usefull 

_"  s 

l  piece  of  land  ;  and  thereby 


By  the  public  police  and 

individuals  of  the  state,  lil 

family,  are  bound  to  conform  their  general  behav 

rules  of  propriety,  good  neighbourhood,  and  good 


regu- 

the   Kingdom,  whereby  the 

members  of  a  well-governed 

>ur  to  the 

in    their 


A  /)■</«<•;/  of  insurance  i 


:  between  A  and  I>.  that 


The  state  of  polity,  so  much  resembling  antient  Greece, 
has  undergone  a  great  change,  it  is  true,  during  the  two  or 
three  last  centuries.—  Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  iv.  Dis.  §8. 

Political  reason  is  a  computing  principle;  adding,  sub- 
tracting, multiplying,  and  dividing,  morally  and  not  meta- 
physically or  mathematically,  true  moral  denominations. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

on  a  review  of  all  Europe,  that  politically, 
allest  degree  of  danger  from  any  one  state 
-.  On  the  Army  Estimates. 


He  did  r 
or  kingdor 

POLISH,  v. 
Po'lish,  n. 

Po'LI  SUABLE. 

Po'lisher. 
Po'lish  ed  ness. 

Po'lish  me  nt. 

Poli'te,  adj. 

Poli'te,  V. 

Poli'tely. 

Poli'teness. 

Po'liture. 
to  burnish  ;   to  rul 
rudeness ;  to  give 
refine,  to  civilize. 

As  whoso  toke  a  mi 
And  set  it  in  a  conn 
Then  shuld  he  see  r 


Fr.  Polir,  polisseur,  poli- 
tesse ;  It.  Pulirc.  pulitorc,  puli- 
tezza;  Sp.Polir;  Lat. Polire, 
politum,  which  some  think 
from  the  Gr.UaMs,  with  the 
same  application  as  urbamis, 
'  from  wis.  Vossius  prefers, 
with  C.  Scaliger,  the  Gr. 
noA-ei?,  to  turn ;  or  other- 
wise the  Gr.  *a\os,  splendid, 
bright. 

To  smoothen,  to  brighten, 
)r  take  off  the  roughness,  the 
i  elegance  or 


At  the  leaste  waye  that  they  speake  none  Englishe,  but 
that  whiche  is  clene  polite,  perfectly  articulately  pronounced, 
omyttinge  no  letter  or  syllable. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

Her  spatious  p»lish'd  forehead  was  the  fair 

And  lovely  plain,  where  gentle  majesty 

Walk'd  in  delicious  state.  Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  6. 


Ami  < 


■  re  d 


And  bashful  blood  her  snowy  cheekes  did  dye, 
That  her  became,  as  polisht  ivory 
Which  cunning  craftesman's  hand  hath  overlayd. 
With  fay  re  vermillion  or  pure  castory. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

As  carbuncles,  did  their  pure  bodies  shine ; 
And  all  theii  polish*dness  was  saphirine. 

Donne.  The  Lamentation  of  Jeremy,  c.  4. 

For  I  must  confess  I  do  not  look  upon  that  subject  as  any 
thing  polishable  by  my  hand. 

More.  Philosophical  Writings,  Gen.  Pref. 

It  was  little  worth,  till  greater  polishings  were  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  his  wisdome  had  contrived  it  to  fitting  uses. 

Id.  lb.  The  Philosophick  Caobala,  c.  1. 


:  ot  disguising  1 
s,  whereof  the  noblest  is  tl 
piece  of  polite  and  civil  dis 


pyramidal :  being  in 


the  conduits  of  soot  and  smoke  i 


Beliquiie  Wottoniana,  p.  63. 


Fair  politure  walk'd  all  her  body  over, 
And  symmetry  rejoye'd  in  every  part. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  6. 

And  there  are  some  other  fossils  hard  as  stone  and  polish- 
able  as  marble,  from  which  I  have,  by  distillation,  obtained 
"      Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  54S. 


two  kinds  of  oil.- 

I  consider  an  human  soul  without  education  like  marble 
in  the  quarrv,  which  shows  none  of  its  inherent  beauties  till 
the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colours,  and  makes 
the  surface  shine,  and  discovers  every  ornamental  cloud, 
spot,  and  vein,  that  runs  through  the  body  of  it. 

Spectator,  No.  215. 

If  this  were  true,  then  would  every  thing  that  suffered 
and  reacted  motion,  especially  polite  bodies,  as  looking 
glasses,  have  some  thing  both  of  sense  and  of  understanding 
in  them. — Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  731. 


Where  money  has  not  yet  taken  plat 
hath  not  yet  been  introduced,  arts  and 
rivaled,  nor  any  of  those  exercises  ply' 
spirits,  and  which  abate  the 


,  which  polite  men's 
of  life. 
Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 


I  take  the  highest  period  of  politeness  in  England  (and  it 
is  of  the  same  date  in  France)  to  have  been  the  peaceable 
part  of  King  Charles  the  First's  reign. 

Swift.  Hints  towards  an  Essay  on  Conversation. 

Pardon  me,  sir  ;  we  know  the  Paris  mode, 
And  gather  politesse  from  courts  abroad. 

Gay.  To  William  Pulteney,  Esq.  1717. 
Menas,  with  awkward  wonder,  scarce  believes 
The  courteous  invitation  he  receives : 
At  last  politely  begs  to  be  excus'd. 

Francis.  Horace,  b.  i.  Ep.  7". 

But  when  polite  learning  was  no  more,  then  it  was.  those 
literary  lawgivers  made  the  most  formidable  appearance: 

Currujitiisi//.'<i   r>\>  "     ,■  <    ■, 

Goldsmith.   Of  Polite  Learning,  c.  3. 

Wc  were,  as  Englishmen,  allowed  to  enter,  conducted  to 
,  the  governor,  then  at  church,  received  very  politely,  and 
\  permitted  to  visit  every  part  of  the  fortress  without  further 
ceremony. — Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  ii.  c.  9. 

I  What  but  custom  could  make  those  salutations  polite  in 
;  Muscovy,  which  are  ridiculous  in  France  or  England  ?  We 
call  ourselves  indeed  the  politer  nations,  but  it  is  we  who 
judge  thus  of  ourselves,  and  fancied  politeness  is  some- 


T—Vh.U, 


The  Murchantes  Tale,  v.  1456. 


/)f  werkmanship  it  was  begraue 
Of  suche  worke,  as  it  shulde  haue 
And  polished  was  eke  so  clene, 

That  no  signe  of  the  sculle  was  seene.— Cower.  Con.A.  b.  i. 
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POLL 


Watts.  Logic,  pt.  ii. 


Du.fc.JPoJ;  Ger.JBol;  Dut. 
and  Ger.  Bollen,  vertere,  rotare  ; 
to  roll  or  turn  round ;  bol, 
rotundus,  round  ;  (see  Ball,  and 
Bowl.)     Applied  to — 

The  head  ;   persons,  animals, 
numbered,  counted  by  the  head; 
number,  catalogue,  register  of  persons. 

To  poll, — to  cut,  to  lop,  to  shear  or  clip  the 
poll,  head,  or  top  ;  to  cut  or  crop. 

A  poll-tax,  —  a  tax  upon   or  by  the  head  or 
person  j  and  hence  to  poll, — 

To  tax  ;  to  impose  or  exact  a  tax  ;  to  exact,  to 
extort,  to  plunder,  to  rob. 


To  po?/,— to  count  or  number ;  to  be,  to  put  or 
j>lace  to  act  as  one,  among  or  in  the  number  of 
polls,  heads,  or  persons ;  to  vote. 

He  [Kynge  Richard]  subuerted  the  lawes,  polled  the 
people,  and  ministred  justice  to  no  man  but  to  suche  as 
pleased  hym. — Hall.  lien.  IV.  Introd. 

For  who  was  he  of  you  all  that  could  reconcile  hymselfe 

lorde  of  his  ewne  good  emong  so  muche  pyllyng  and  poilynge. 

Id.  Edw.  V. 


Of  all  yt  which  the  gross  sumrae,  was  of  Heluetians 
Yeckned  by  the  poll  twoo  hundred  and  threescore  and  three 
thousand.—  Id.  Ccesar,  fol.  21. 

It  is  unknowne  to  any  man  what  minde  Paul,  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  beareth  to  us  for  deliuering  of  our  realme  from 
his  greuous  bondage  and  pollage. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  990.  an.  1536. 

He  then  retourned  into  England,  and  so  vnto  London, 
where,  by  the  aduyce  of  some  of  his  counsayle,  he  sodeynly 
dampned  certayne  coynes  of  money,  called  pollardes,  cro- 
cardes,  and  rosaries,  and  caused  theym  to  be  broughte  vnto 
newe  coynage  to  his  great  aduantage. 

Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1350. 

Thei  saied,  that  the  Cardinell  by  uisitations,  matyng  of 
abbottes,  probates  of  testamentes,  grantyng  of  faculties, 
liceses,  and  other  poltynges  in  his  courtes  legantines,  had 
Blade  his  threasore  egall  with  the  kynges. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  17. 

For  thys  his  goodness  &  pitie  shewed  to  hys  people,  I 
heynge  sore  vexed  with  inquysitors,  pollers  and  promoters, 
general  processio  was  had  daily  in  euery  citie  and  parishe 
to  praye  to  Almighty  God  for  the  restorynge  of  hys  healthe, 


Id.  Hen.  VII. 


.  2i. 


They  which  before  were  pollers  and  catchers  away  of 
mennes  goodes,  shall  now  iivdv  wilhoiu  snaring  geue  away 
of  theyr  own.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  3. 

Thereto  he  h 

Whose  sea 

"Which  pais  a 


For  his  death  did  so  grieve  them,  that  they  polled  them- 
selves, they  clipped  off  their  horse  and  mules'  hairs,  and 
filled  besides  all  the  field  thereabouts  with  pitifull  cries  and 
shrieks.— Nort h.  Plutarch,  p.  280. 

Sicin.  Haue  you  a  catalogue 
Of  all  the  voices  we  haue  procur'd,  set  downe  by  ih' pole? 
Shakespeare.   Coriolanus,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

As  is  often  observable  in  furre  pillitory,  ragweed,  the 
sproutes  of  oakes,  and  thorns  upon  pollards,  and  very 
remarkably  in  the  regular  disposure  of  the  rugged  excres- 
sences  in  the  yearly  shoots  of  the  pine. 

Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  3. 

Or  with  Salust  he  may  raile  down-right  at  spoilers  of 
countries,  and  yet  in  office  to  be  a  most  grievous  poler  him- 
self.— Burton.  Anat.  of  Melan.  Dcmocrit us  to  Reader,  p.40. 

Shall  he,  whose  ancient  patriarchal  race 
To  mighty  Nimrod  in  one  line  we  trace, 
In  solemn  conclave  sit,  devoid  of  thought, 
And  poll  for  points  of  faith  his  trusty  vote. 

Tickell.  A  Lady  to  a  Geuilcman  at  Avignon. 

A  deed  made  by  one  party  only  is  not  indented,  but  polled 
or  shaved  quite  even;  and,  therefore,  called  a  deed  -poll,  or 
a  single  deed. — Blackstom 


POL 

POLLICITATION.  Lat.  PoIUcitatio,  from 
pollicitari,  to  promise. 

Ye  with  these  last  letters,  sent  the  pope's  pollicitation, 

for  the  non-inhibition  or  avokinp;  of  the  cause,  the  ratifying 
and  confirming  of  the  sentence  by  us  his  legates  herein  to 
be  given,  and  other  things  mentioned  in  the  same. 
Burnet.  Jiec.  vol.  i.  No.  23.  The  Cardinal  concern.  Divorce, 

For  pollicitatio  whereof  the  king's  said  ambassadors  be 
furnished  at  this  time  with  ample  commission,  as  by  the 
same  they  shall  perceiue. 

Fox.    Martyrs,  p.  904.   Hen.  VIII. 

POLLI'NCTOR.  Lat.  Pollinctor,  from  poU 
linctum,  past  part,  of  pollinyere,  to  bathe  or  anoint 
a  dead  body.  See  Vossius,  who  writes  very 
largely  without  satisfying  himself. 

2.  While  we  laugh  at  the  story  of  Pygmalion,  and  receive 
as  a  fable  that  he  fill  in  Imir  with  ;i  statue  ;  we  cannot  but 
fear  it  may  he  true,  what  is  delivered  by  Herodotus  concern- 
ing the  Egyptian  polUncfors,  or  such  as  anoynted  the  dead. 
Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  19. 

liner;  Lai.  Polluere, 
(Vossius  says,)  may 
formed  from  per- 
luere,  to  wash  or  wet  through ;  but  he  prefers  the 
G  r.*o*w«e,  which  Hesychius  interprets — noKwetv, 
inquinare.  There  seems  no  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  the  usage  of  polluere  from  perluere  ,■  to  wet 
is  not  necessarily  to  cleanse ;  latum,  is — humida 
terra,  wetted  earth  or  mud,  mire,  dirt ;  and,  con- 
sequentially,— 

Polluere, — to  pollute  ; 

To  dirt,  to  soil,  to  file  or  defile,  to  stain  or 
distain  ;  to  vitiate,  to  corrupt. 

But  spyghtfully  and  malycyously  he  called  them  abortyues, 
or  children  of  distruccion,  disdainously  rebukynge  the  gen- 
till  kyng  as  a  defyler  of  religeon  and  /,<>//,</:,,•  of  thryr  hnlyc 
ceremonyes.— Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 
They  exercised  their  crueltie  against  their  owne  selues, 
their  proper  blood,  imbrued  and  polluted  their  owl 


POLLU'TE,u.  ^       Fr.Poli 
Pollster.  V  which,  (\ 

Pollution.         J  seem  to  b 


i  and  members.— Grafton.  Edw.  IV. 


them,)  and  yet  be 


the  polls,  in  capit 
inon  laws  ;  by 


exceptions  to  parti- 

recusatio  judicis  in 

of  which  a 

suspicion  of  partiality. 

Id.  lb.  b.iii.  c.23. 


ioon,  therefore,  as  the  time  and  place,  eitlvr  in 
■  boroughs,  are  fixed,  all  souldiers  quartered 
ire  to  remove,  at  least  one  day  before  the  elect 
stance  of  two  miles  or  more,  and  not  to  return  t 
ter  the  poll  is  ended.— Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  2. 


Historians  inform  us  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
Roman  State,  was  the  alteration  which 
;he  finances,  by  substituting  an 


universal  poll-tax  in  lieu  of  almost  all  the  t 
and  excises,  which  formerly  composed  the  ; 
empire.— Hume,  pt. : '    " 


,  Ess.  S. 
grubbing  up  ; 


old  pollard  ash,  which 
5  habitation  of  owls  fur  ni'my  generations,  found 

at  the  bottom  many  bushels  of  this  rejected  stuff.     [Bones, 

fur,  or  feathers.] 

Pennant.    British  Zoology,  (White  Owl,)  vol.  i. 


fuel,  old  pollenger  grown, 
;  corn  or  the  grass  to  be  mown. 

Tusser.  Husbandry.  January. 


And  can  any  then  behold,  or  £ 
ttons  with  delight  (the  very  relat 
to  pollute  the  ears  that  ' 
receives  them,  yea  the  br< 
innocent,  be  untainted  by 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
Only  with  speeches  fair  % 

She  wooes  the  gentle  air 
To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow  ; 

Pollute  with  sinful  blame 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw. 

Milton.  On  the  Morning  <>f  Christ's  Nativity. 
Which  when  the  Lord  God  heard,  without  delay 
T.j  Judgement  he  proceeded  on  th'  accus'd 
Serpent  though  'unite,  unable  to  transferee 
The  guilt  on  him  who  made  him  instrument 
Of  mischief,  and  poll, :!e,l  from  the  end 
Of  his  creation.  Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x, 

Thousands  of  them  will  venture  to  drink  wine,  and  they 
will  make  a  urecedent  prayer  to  their  souls  to  depart  from 
their  bodies  in  the  interim,  for  fear  she  partake  of  the  same 
pollution.— Howell,  b,  ii.  Let.  54. 

But  first  among  the  priests  dissension  springs, 

Men  who  attend  the  altar,  and  should  most 

Endeavour  peace  :  their  strife  pollution  brings 

Upon  the  temple.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b,  xii. 

Ev'nhe  the  king  of  men, 

Fell  at  his  threshold,  and  the  spoils  of  Troy 

The  foul  polluters  of  his  bed  enjoy. 

Bryden.   Virgil.  JEneir. 

POLT-FOOT,  adj.  \       Splay,  or  rather  club- 

Polt-foot,  n.  >  footed,  say  the  editors; 

Polt-foo'ted.  )  it   is   probably  a  polled, 

poll'd,  poll  foot ;  a  foot  shear'd  or  shortened,  a 
short,  constricted  foot ;  squeezed  into  a  lump,  as 
a  club-foot  appears  to  be. 

The  women  are  modest;  shewing  nothing  but  their  poll- 
feet,  which  from  their  infancy  are  straitened;  so  as  to  make 
ii.  .■::.' .  ■  h  many  i      hem  voluntarily  become  lame  and 

crippled.—  Sir  T.  Herbert.   Travels,  p.  376. 

1  Mad.  Then  th'  art  a  fool ;  for  my  eldest  son  had  a  polt- 
foot,  crooked  legs,  Stc.—Dekkar.  The  Honest  Whore,  sc.  12. 

You  [Vulcan]  come  a  little  too  tardie ;  but  wee  remit  that 
to  your  poll-fool ;  we  know  you  are  lame. 

B.  Jonson.  Love's  Welcome. 


I  will  stand  close  up,  any  where  to  escape  this  poli-fooierf 
philosopher,  old   Smug  here  of  Lemnos,  and  his  smoaky 
family.— Id.  Masque.  Mercuric  Vindicated. 
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POL 

POLTRO'N,  adj.}        Fr.   Poltron  t    It.  PoU 

Poltro'n,  n.  V  trone.     Etymologists  differ 

Poltro'nery.  J  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
word.  (See  in  Menage  and  Wachter.)  Pollice 
truncus  (adopted  by  Tooke)  seems  to  be  the  true 
one.     (See  Paltry.)     Literally,— 

One  maimed  in  the  thumb,  or  who  has  maimed 
his  thumb,  (sc.)  to  avoid  military  service;  (an 
offence  so  common  as  to  occasion  severe  laws 
against  it ;)  hence,  a  coward,  a  dastard,  a  mean- 
spirited  fellow. 

Suche  a  proude  poltrowne. 

Skelton.  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Scottes, 

Henry.     Be  patient,  gentle  Earle  of  Westmerland. 

Clifford.  Patience  is  for  poltroones  such  as  he. 

Shakespeare.  3  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Acti.  sc.  1. 

He  was  us'd  to  say,  that  he  had  three  men  to  deal  withal, 
a  paliron,  a  Jesuit,  and  a  soldier.— Howell,  b.  i.  s.l.  Let.  6. 

The  cause  of  God  and  the  faith  of  Christ,  of  which  we  are 
seriously  such  champions,  is  dishonoured  and  renounced  by 
our  faithless,  apostate,  atheistical  actions,  by  our  hellish 
oaths  and  imprecations  (that  patieoon  sin.  that  second  part 
of  ./Egyptian  plague  of  frogs  and  lice,  and  locusts.) 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  521. 
There's  no  cowardize, 

No  poultrounerie,  like  urging  why  ?  wherefore  1 

But  carry  a  challenge,  dk-,  ami  do  the  thing. 

B.  Jonson.   The  Magnetick  Lady,   Act  iii.  sc.5. 

The  part  of  a  man  of  fashion  is  to  sin  bravely :  to  regard 
the  natural  bashfulness  attending  the  breach  of  God's  com- 
mandments, as  the  ill-bred  shame  of  the  rustic,  and  repent- 
ance as  a  kind  of  poltroonery  in  which  his  honour  and 
reputation  suf&T.—Warburton.  Works,  vol.  x.  Ser.  22. 

POLYA'NTHUS.  Gr.  rioAw,  many,  and 
avBos,  a  flower.      So  called  from  its  many  flowers. 

And  polyanthus  of  unnumbered  dyes.— Thomson.  Spring. 

POLYARCHY.  )        Gr.  notes,    many,    and 

Po'lyarchist.        )  apxv>  rule  or  government. 

The  rule  or  government  of  many. 

Yet  he  [Aristotle]  absolutely  denied  no\vicoipavtr\v,  and 
iroXvapx'av,  a,  polyarchy  or  mundane  aristocrasy,  that  is,  a 
multiplicity  of  first  principles  and  independent  deities. 

Cudworth.    Intellectual  System,  p.  411. 

However,  though  Plato  acknowledged  and  worshipped 
many  Gods,  yet  is  it  undeniably  evident,  that  he  was  no 
pu'iiarchist.  but  a  monarchist,  an  assertor  of  one  supreme 
God.— Id.  lb.  p.  403. 

POLYCHCE'RANY.  Gr.  TloteKoipavirj ;  vo- 
tes, many,  and  tcotpavos,  a  chief. 

A  government  of  many  chiefs  or  princes. 

And  what  do  you  think  of  this  lawlesse  polycoiranie? 
That  every  parish  minister  and  his  eldership  should  be  a 
bishop  and  his  consistory. 

Bp.  Hall.   Eph-rnpurij  by  Divine  Right,  s.  6. 

Otherwise  there  would  not  be  e<?  Kotpavos  ;  one  prince  or 
monarch  over  the  whole  ;  but  the  world  would  be  a  poly- 
choerany  or  aristocracy  of  (hMs,  concluded  to  be  an  ill  go- 
vernment.— Ciuhrartli.  Intellectual  System,  p.  411. 

POLYE'DRON.^         Gr.  UoteiBpov  :     votes, 

Polye'drical.        >  multus,     and    ttya,    sedes  ; 

Polye'drous.  J  and,  therefore,  having  muU 
tos  angulos,  et  latera. 

A  figure  having  many  angles  and  sides. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  protuberant  particles  maybe 
of  very  great  variety  of  figures,  spherical,  elliptical,  p-dy- 
edrical,  and  some  very  irregular.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.i.  p. 676. 

The  same  object  beheld  through  a  polyedrous  glass,  by 
reason  of  those  many  supevliries,  linn-  represented  in  seve- 
ral places  at  once,  is  thereby  rendered  manifold  to  the  spec- 
tator.— Cudtoorth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  531. 

And  holding  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  by  his  side  apoly- 
edron,  composed  of  twelve  pentagons. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.i.  c.  7. 

POLY'GAMY.  )      Fr.  Poligamie ;  It.  and  Sp. 

Poly'gamist.  >  Poligamia ;  Gr.  noAtryatna, 
from  -notes,  many,  and  yapios,  yap-civ,  to  unite  in 
marriage.     See  the  quotation  from  Potter. 

Henry  the  Vllth.,  to  lay  in  bar  the  poligamy  of  Charles 
Brai      q,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  No.  30. 
And  the  example  of  David,  a  man  after  God's  own  heart, 

so  great  a  prophet,  and  type  of  Christ,  and  yet  so  great  a 
p.,hjgamisL— Hammond.    Works,   vol.i.  p.  592. 

Palii<j<t/nij  was  not  commonly  tolerated  in  Greece,  for 
nirm-iaire  was  thought  to  be  a  conjunction  of  one  man  with 
one  woman  ;  whence  some  will  have  70/105  derived,  ?rapa 
to  &vo  a/ia  eimi,  from  two  hemming  one. 

Potter.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  iv,  C,  11. 


POL 

Had  God  intended  polygamy  for  the  species,  ii  is  probable 
be  would  have  begun  with  it ;  especially  as,  by  giving  to 
Adam  more  wives  than  one,  the  multiplication  of  the  human 
race  would  have  proceeded  with  a  quicker  progress. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 


PO'LYGLOT.  Gr.  TloKvyKoTTOs,  from  tto\v$, 
many,  and  y\ao-<ra  or  7Awtto,  a  tongue,  a  lan- 
guage.    Applied  to — 

One  who  knows  many  tongues  or  languages ; 
to  a  book  containing  or  consisting  of  many  tongues 
or  languages  ;  in  which  versions  in  many  lan- 
guages are  comprised. 


POLY'GONY.     Fr.  Polygonie ;    It.  Pollgono ; 
Lat.  Poligonos ,•   Gr.  TloXvyovov,  from  ttoAus,  many, 
and  yowy  the  knee ;  so  called  from  its  many  knees 
or  bends.      In  Eng.  Knotgrass. 
There,  whether  yt  divine  tobacco  were, 

Or  panachoea,  or  pohjgony. 
She  found,  and  brought  it  to  her  patient  deare, 
Who  al  this  while  lay  bleding  out  his  hart-blood  neare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

POLYGRAPH Y.  Fr.  Poligraphie ;  Gr.  rio- 
\vypa<pos,  from  troKus,  many,  and  ypcupeiv,  to  write. 

Writing  many  (characters,  books,  &c.) 

Such  occult  notes  steganography,  polygraph//,  nuntius 
finimalus,  or  magnetical  telling  of  their  mindes,  Labeus 
the  Jesuit,  hy  the  way,  counts  fabulous  and  false. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  494. 

No  less  admirable  his  [Dr.  Willet]  industry,  appearing  in 
liis  Synopses,  (.'mnments  and  Commentaries,  insomuch  that 
one  considering  his  polygraphy,  said  merrily,  "  that  lie  must 
write  while  he  slept."— Fuller.   Worthies.  Cambridgeshire. 

'  POLY'MATHY.  >       Gr.    TloWfiaQua,    tto\vs, 
Poly'mathist.       J  and  fxadetu,  to  learn. 
Learning   in   many  things  ;    much   or  various 
learning. 

Which  yet  ought  not  to  be  thought  any  derogation  from 
this  eminent  philologer,  [Vossius.]  whose  polymathy  and 
multifarious  learning  is  readily  acknowledged  by  us. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.*. 

These  may  be  termed  learned  men,  and  the  more  behove- 

ful  for  the  subsistence  of  a  country  than  those  palumathish 
that  stand  poring  all  day  in_  a ^ corner  upon  a  moth---*" 
author,  and  converse  only 

POLYO'XOMY.  )       Gr.  UoXvuvv/xta,  multiludo 
Polyo'nomous.       )  nominum,  from  iro\vs,  and 
ovona,  a  name. 

A  multitude,  a  variety  of  names. 
In  which  there  is  no  account  at  all  given  of  the  many 
Pagan,  poetical,  and  political  Gods,  what  they  were;  which 
is  so  great  a  part  of  our  performance  to  prove  them  really  to 
have  been  but  the  polyonymy  of  one  God. 

Cudivorth.  Intellectual  System,  To  the  Reader. 

Their  polytheism  or  multiplicity  of  Gods  [was]  nothing 
but  the  p-jlyonymy  of  one  God,  or  his  being  called  by  many 
personal  proper  names. — Id.  lb.  p.  503. 

The  supreme  God  amongst  the  Pagans  was  polyonyntous, 
and  worshipped  under  several  personal  names,  according  to 
several  notions  and  considerations  of  him,  from  his  several 
attributes  and  powers,  man ifie stations  and  effects  in  the 
world.— Id.  16.  p.  477. 


POM 

"  PO'LYPODE.  >       Fr.  Potypode ;     It.  Poll- 

Po'lypody.  5  pddeo  ;   Sp.  Poiipodio  ;  Lat. 

Polipodium  •    Gr.  Uo\vwohos}  having  many  feet. 
In  English,  the  oak  fern. 
Here  finds  he  on  an  oak  rheum-purging  pnh/pnde. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olblon,  s.  13. 
The  sun  findes  polypody  in  stone. 

Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  3. 

POLYSYLLABLE.  Fr.  Polisyllable ;  Lat. 
Polysyllable ;  Gr.  Uo\vo-v\\a&os,  having  many 
st/f/uh'lis.     See  Syllable,  Dissylable,  \c. 

Mr.  H.  seems  to  be  mistaken,  in  supposing  that  mono- 
syllables and  dissyllables  precede  polysyllables. 

Beddoes.  On  Mathematical  Evidence,  p.  11.  Note. 

POLYTHEISM.  ^        Gr.  UoXvfaia,  multiludo 
Poly'theist.  >  deorum :  iro\vs,  many,  and 

POLYTHEI'STICAL.     J    0COS,  a  God. 

A  multitude  of  gods. 

For  since  it  is  impossible  that  any  man  in  his  wits  should 
believe  a  multiplicity  of  Gods  according  to  that  idea  of  God 
before  declared,  that  is,  a  multiplicity  of  supreme,  omnipo- 
tent, or  infinitely  powerful  beings;  it  is  certain  that  the 
■pagan  polytheism,  and  multiplicity  of  Gods,  must  be  under- 
Btood  according  to  some  other  notion  of  the  word  Gods,  or 
some  equivocation  in  the  use  of  it. 

Cudtcorih.  Intellectual  System,  p.  209. 

[He]  so  manages  this  mighty  and  universal  hatred  of 
pohith, -Urn.  to  the  rejection  of  a  trinity  of  divine  coequal 
persons,  as  is  noways  consistent  with  the  unity  of  the  diviue 
essence.— South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  3. 


All  the  nations  of  the  world  heretofore,  (except  a  small 
inconsiderable  handful  of  the  Jews,)  together  with  their 
wisest  men  and  ^reatc.-t  philosophers,  were  generally  looked 
upon  as  polytheists,  that  is,  such  as  acknowledged  and  wor- 
shipped a  multiplicity  of  gods. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  20S. 

Now  that  Orpheus,  the  Orphick  doctrine,  and  poems  were 
poly  flu  ittical,  is  a  thing  acknowledged  by  all.— Id.  lb.  p.  298. 

To  any  one  who  considers  justly  of  the  matter,  it  will 
appear,  that  the  Gods  of  all  />■■'.  .thrifts,  are  no  better  than 
the  elves  or  fairies  of  our  ancestors,  and  merit  as  little  any 
pious  worship  or  veneration. 

Hume.   The  Natural  History  of  Religion. 

PO'M  ANDER.     From  the  Tv.Pom.me  d'ambre; 
an  apple  of  amber.     Applied  to — 
A  ball  of  perfumes. 

Our  Lord  hath  made  bald  the  heads  of  the  daughters  of 
Syon,  and  instead  of  ornamet  they  shall  haue  shame,  and 
for  their  shoes  and  slippers,  and  chains,  pretious  stones, 
pommandcrs,  glasses,  and  sweet  sanors,  they  shall  haue 
stinke. — Fiw».  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman, b.i.  C-  <>. 

r  They  have,  in  physick,  use  of  pomander*,  and  knots  of 
powders  for  drying  of  rheums,  comforting  of  the  heat,  pro- 
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POMEGRANATE.  Fr.  Pomme  de  granaJe- 
It.  Pomo-granato ;  Sp.  Granada  ;  Lat.  Granatum ; 
so  named  from  the  grains,  or  as  Elyot  calls  them, 
kernels.     Sec  the  quotation  from  Elyot. 

Kynge  Xerxes,  cuttynge  an  odly  {Treat  pomegarnate,  and 
hc'!ial.!ynge  it  fayreaml  full  of  kernels,  sayde  in  the  presence 
of  all  liis  counsayle,  he  had  leuer  haue  suche  one  friende,  as 
Zopirus  was,  thanne  as  many  Babylons  as  there  were  kernels 
in  the  pomeyarnel. — Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 


The  Castel  of  Hellh,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 
But  tile  territorie  of  Carthage  chalengeth  to  itselfe  the 
punicke  apple;  some  call  it  the  pomegranat,  [granatum,'] 
and  they  have  made  severall  kindes  thereof. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xiii.  c.  19. 

POMERI'DIAN,  i.e.  post-meridian,  afternoon. 

I  can  pray  to  God  every  day  of  the  week  in  a  several  lan- 
guage, and  upon  Sunday  in  seven,  which  in  orisons  of  my 
own  I  punctually  performe  in  my  private  pomeridian  devo- 
tions.— Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  33. 

PO'MEWATER.     The  name  of  an  apple,  and 
seems  here  used  for  apple  :  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
derely,  ay,  like  the  pome-water 
-  : !  fie  I 
The  Puritan. 


PO'LYPE.  'V  Fr.  Polype,  polypus ;  It 
Po'lypose, or  >po,-  Sp.  Pulpo ;  Lat.  Pol 
Po'lypous.      J  Gr.   rfoAvirous,     many  -  fc 


PoU 

Polypus  : 

footed. 


See  Polypode. 

I  cannot  overpasse  but  record  the  reports  of  Trebius  Niger, 
one  of  the  train  and  retinue  of  L.  Lucullus,  Proconsull  in 
Boetica,  which  he,  upon  his  knowledge  delivered,  as  touch- 
ing these  many  feet  fishes  called  polypi:  namely,  that  they 
are  most  desirous  and  grecdic  of  cockles  and  muscles,  and 
such  like  shell  fishes.— Holland,  riinic,  b.  vs..  c.  30. 

Even  if  the  vessels  drive  back  the  blood  with  too  great  a 
force  upon  the  heart,  it  will  produce  polypose  concretions  in 


South,  vol. 

POLY'PHONISM.  Gr.  rioAuj,  many,  and 
ipavn,  a  voice,  a  sound. 

A  multiplicity,  a  repetition  of  sound. 

I  have  chosen  to  single  out  the  passages,  which  relate  to 
the  polyphonisins,  or  repercussions  of  the  rocks  and  caverns 
and  other  phonocamptic  (,.,,„»„„,  to  turn)  objects  below  in 
the  mount.— Derham.  Phyiico-Theology,  b.  t  ,  c.  3. 


-..—Bacon.  Naturall  Hill.  Cent.  9. 

POMA'TUM.  Fr.Pommade;  H.Pomata,-  Sp. 
Pomada,  a  perfumed  ointment ;  so  called,  perhaps, 
from  the  form  in  which  it  was  usually  made.  See 
Pomander. 

l  of  receipts  to  make  pastes  for 
,ves,  white  pots,  &c. 

Tatter,  No.  240. 


I  dare  say  they  have  r 
carrotty  eye-brows  than  with  pimple  soot,  and  cannot  think 
of  comparing  a  little  harmless  opal  with  their  poisonous 
farrago  of  pastes,  pomatums,  and  pearl  powders. 

Obterver,  No.  142. 

POME,  v.      ~\      From  the  LatJPomuro;  which 

Poma'ceous.     I  Vossius  (after  C.  Scaliger)  de- 

Poma'ge.  (  rives  from  the  Gr.  Tlup.a,  pot'w; 

Pomi'fekoos.  j  because  the  generality  of  fruits 
so  called  quench  the  thirst,  and  serve  at  the  same 
time  for  meat  and  drink. 

Pomiferous, — bearing  apples. 

Caulv-flowers  ovcr-spreding  to  pome  and  head  (before 
they  have  quite  perfected  their  beads)  should  be  quite  eradi- 
cated.— Evelyn.  Kalendarium.  Aug. 


of  apples,  which  they  i 


s  of  England,  there  is  a  kind  of  drinke  made 


Holttuhed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

Autumn  paints 

Ausonian  hills  with  grapes  :  whilst  English  plains 
Blush  with  harvests,  breathing  sweets. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii 

There  are  other  fruits  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  cool 

ing  vi-cid  jLii.  e,  c<  a.:  urn!  with  a  nitrous  salt,  which  some 

times  makes  them  offensive   to  the   stomach.      Such  an 

many  of  the  low  pomiferous  kind,  as  cucumbers,  pompions. 

Arbulhnol.  On  Al&li 


POMMEL,  or  ^         Fr.  Po, 

Pi'mmel,  n.  >  d'espee ;       It.   Porno    delta 

Po'mmel,  v.  J  spada,  the  pommel  of  the 
sword  ;  della  salla,  of  the  saddle  ;  Sp.  Pomo,  from 
ihe  Lat.  Pomum,  and  so  called  from  a  similarity 
in  the  form  or  shape.  The  pomel  of  the  head,  in 
Chaucer,  the  round  of  the  head.  To  pommel  is 
derived  by  Serenius  from  the  Is.  Bomps,  a  blow. 
It  is,  probably, — 

To  strike  or  beat  with  the  pommel;  with  any 
thick  or  blunt  weapon. 


Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v/2691. 

Ye  duke  by  pure  strength  tooke  hym  about  the  necke, 
and  pomeied  so  aboute  the  hed  that  the  bloud  vssued  out  of 
his  nose.— Hall.  Hen.  I  HI.  an.  6. 

They  tume  him  cleane  out  of  his  owne  doores,  S:  pumble 
him  about  the  pate  in  stede  of  paying  hym  his  duetie  for 
that  that  they  haue  taken. —  Udal.  Luke,  c.  3. 

John  Fox  tooke  him  to  an  olde  ntstie  sword  blade,  with- 
out either  hilt  or  pomel.— Hacktuyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

But  Phalantus  angry  of  this  defacing  shield,  came  on  the 

ick  knight,  and  with  the  pommel  of  his  sword  set  hrc  to 


black  knight,  and 


Gent.  But  for  vour  lie,  Shaloon, 
If  I  had  you  here,  it  should  be  no  good  hearing, 
For  your  pate  I  would  pummel. 

Beaum.  St  Fletch.  Four  Plays  in  One, 
One  bare  a  gauntlet  and  gilt  Bpurs, 
Tied  to  the  pummel  of  a  long  sword 
lie  held  reverst  the  point  turn'd  downward 


Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 


POMP.  "j       Fr.  Pompe;     Lat.   It.   and 

Po'mpois.  Sp.  Pompa,-  Gr.nop.wn, (from 

Po'siroisLY.  t  wepnrui>,  mittcre,)  applied  to 
Po'mpocsxess.  f  "  the  long  train  or  company 
Pompo'sity.  I  going  with  any  great  man  or  in 
Pompa'tick.  J  a  show,  (' going  with,  i.e.  sent 
as  attendant  upon  ;')  a  glorious  ostentation  in 
manner  of  a  procession,"  (Junius.) 

A  showy,  ostentatious  procession :    a  splendid 
show,  or  exhibition,  or  ceremony  ;  show,  ostenta- 
tion, splendour. 
No  wonder  is,  for  at  last 
He  shall  well  witte,  it  maie  not  last 
The  pompe  whiche  he  secheth  here.— Gewer.  Con.^.b.iii. 
Thys  mariage  of  prince  Arthur  was  kept  at  London  with 
great  pomp  and  solerupnitie.— Hall.  Henry  Til.  an.  1? 

:  first 
" Bale.  English  Totaries,  Epis.  Ded. 
And  dave  sette  for  eucry  man  to  he  redy  by  the  xi.  day  of 

,  at  whiche  day  the  seneshall  as  challenger 

entred  the  felde  pompously. — Fabyan,  an.  1510. 


Grafton.  Henry  FI.  an.  6, 
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This  is  that  train  of  state,  that  pompously  aftends  upon 
thy  rev'rent  dignity.— Daniel.   To  Sir  Thomas  Egerton 

And  every  thing  finds  a  grave  and  a  tomb  ;  and  the  very 
tomb  itself  dies  by  the  bigness  of  its  pa  mpausness  and  luxury. 
Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 
Shock  not  your  reader,  nor  begin  too  fierce, 
Nor  swell  and  blaster  in  apamp  of  verse. 

Kit.   Vida.  Art  of  Poetry,  b.  ii. 
These  pompatick,  foolish,  proud,  perverse,  wicked,  pro- 
fane words  ;    these  names  of  singularity,   elation,    vanity, 
blasphemy,  are  therefore  to  be  rejected. 

Barrow.  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 
These  furies  he  shall  be  sure  to  be  plagued  with :   no 
pompcusness   of   condition,   no   costly  entertainments,   no 
noisy  company,  will  be  able  to  drive  them  away. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 


Thei 


•And  i 


To  kindle  that  high  hope.— Young.  Complaint,  Night  9. 

PO'MPION,  or)      Fr.  Pompon,    It.  Pepone; 

Pu'shmon.  f  Sp.  Pepon  ,•    Lat.  Pepo  ;   Gr. 

Ylerroiv,  from   irem-eie,    coquere,   percoctum,    (sc.) 

sclibus,  et  maturutn,  (Vossius.) 

The  greatest  reliefe  that  we  sixe  which  were  with  the  cap- 
tains, could  linde  for  the  space  of  nine  and  twentie  daves, 
was  the  stalkes  of  purselain,  boyled  in  water,  and  nowe  and 
then  apompion. — Haclduyt.    Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  109. 

Now  when  they  exceed  in  greatnes,  they  be  called  pe- 
pones,  i.  melons  or  pompons.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xix.  c.  5. 

POND.  Because  the  water  is  there  pent  up, 
(  Minshow.)  From  the  A.S.  Pijnd-an,  inclutlere, 
to  shut  up,  (sc.)  fish,  (Skinner.)  See  Pound. 
Applied  to — 

A  piece  of  water  (in  which  aquatic  animals  are) 
confined  or  inclosed  ;  surrounded  by  its  own 
banks,  or  otherwise  secured. 

For  the  poukes  pond/aide  no  mayn  pryse  may  ous  fetche. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  319. 

■Which  of  the  form  it  bears,  men  dropping-well  do  call, 

Because  out  of  a  rock,  it  still  in  drops  doth  fall, 

Near  to  the  foot  whereof  it  makes  a  little  ,iou. 

Which  in  a  littles 


Whoever  would  asst 
between  Ogilbv  jml  51 
be  thought  to  defend 


Drayton.  Paly-Olbion,  s.  2 
i  equality  of  genius  and  elegan 


Buuyan 

extravagan 
l  high 


than  if  he 

Tenerifle,  or  a 

s  the  ocean.— Hume.  Ess.  pt.  i.  Ess.  23. 

Fr.  Pondereux,  ponde- 
rosity;  It.  Ponderare,  pon- 
derazione  ;  Sp.  Pimdcntr, 
ponderable,  ponderat;  Lat. 
_  Ponderare,  from  pondus,  and 
'  this  from  pend-ere,  to  weigh. 
To  weigh,  to  hold  in  ba- 
lance, to  examine,  to  con- 
sider, to  contemplate. 

Ponderous,  —  wuii'ifv, 
heavy,  massive;   (met.)  of  great  weight  or  mo- 
ment ;  momentous,  important. 
Whote  glemes  of  burning  fire,  and  sparkes  of  flame 
In  balance  of  vnegal  weight  he  ponderelh  by  aime. 

Surrey.  Description  of  the  Fickle  Affections,  Stc. 
The  preventing  of  these  things,   and  they  be  thought 
apparent,  and  any  thing  preiudiaal  to  vour  highness,  I  doubt 
not  but  your  higlineos's  wisdom  p  .,„;,•,■  ,■;/,  accordingly. 

Wyatt.  Works,  Let.  37. 
o.Thfe  If"!8'  whicl1  is  of  substance  gross  and  ponderous,  is 
set  of  all  elementes,  moste  lowest.        - 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  1. 


PO'NDER,  v. 

Po'nderable. 

Po'nderal. 

Pondera'tion. 

Po'nderer. 

Po'nderingly. 

Po'nderous. 

Po'nderousness. 

pondero'sity. 

Po'nderment. 


Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 
?heir  ,',hin,gS  6r'e  P° "ier'd  aS  deSPair  StU1  br™6ht 

I        Theu  sundry  forms  into  her  troubled  thought 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  vi. 
.  The  bite  of  an  asp  will  kill  within  an  houre   vet  the 

I    sca^eLCn^y„„W?!!!li!!f!.?.nd.str.an8!i.nS  a  chi4™  in  the 


PON 

AH  solid  'materials,  free  from  impediment,  do  descend 
perpendicularly  downwards,  because,  ponderosity  is  a  natural 
inclination  to  the  center  of  the  world. 

Reliquia?  Wottoniance,  p.  30. 

The  spirits  of  nature  may  silently  send  forth  whole  gar- 
dens and  orchards  of  most  delectable  fruits  and  (lowers,  of 
an  equilibrious  ponderosity  to  the  parts  of  the  air  they  grow 
in.— More.   The  Immortality  of  the  Saul,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 


i  the  earth  doth  press. 

Drayton.  David  ,y  Golia/l. 
The  modest  queen  awhile,  with  downcast  eyes, 
Ponder'd  the  speech,  then  brielly  thus  replies. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  ^Eneis,  b.  i. 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
'In  hear-  alnli  n>  arch',1  and  ponderous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  stedfast  and  immovable, 
Looking  tranquillity. 

Congreve.  The  Mourning  Bride,  Act  ii. 
I  have  hydrostatically  found,  that  divers  salts  and  some 
other  mineral  substances  are  of  less  specific  gravity  ;  ami, 
consequently,  it  they  were  eoncoagulated  with  the  petrescent 
juice  that  hardens  intu  crystal,  need  not  increase  the  pon- 
derousness  of  it.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  545. 

Tims  did  the  money  drachma  in  process  of  time  decrease; 
but  all  the  while  wejnay  suppose  the  p-n„l,  ml  drachma  to 
have  remained  the  same.—  Arhuthnol.  On  Coins. 

Vanbrugh  with  his  ponderous  and  unmeaning  masses 
overwhelmed  architecture  in  nicer  masonry. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  2. 

Lord  Burlington  and  Kent  have  successors  worthy  of  the 

tnne  they  gave,  if  as  relinemenl  generally  vci ges  to  extreme 

contrarieties,  Kent's  v"«i<  rasii./  docs  not  degenerate  into 

(Migraine.— Id.  lb.  Advert,  p.  6. 

In  deep  and  serious  panderment 

I  watch'd  the  motions  of  his  next  intent. 

Byrom.  Robbery  of  the  Cambridge  Coach. 
PO'NENT.       Fr.  Ponent ;     It.  Ponente  ,-    the 
West,  Western;    Lat.  Ponens,  from    ponere,   to 
put,  to  set. 

Thwart  of  these  as  fierce 

Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  \hc-  jioncnt  windes 
Eurus  and  Zepbir  with  thir  lateral  noise. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

PO'NIARD,  n.  )        Fr.  Poignard,   poignarder, 

Po'xiard,  v.         J  to  poniard,  (G'otgrave,)  from 

the  Fr.  Poindre,  pungcre,  to  prick  or  pierce,  to  stab. 

That  which  (a  weapon  which)  pierces  or  stabs, 

or  with  which  we  pierce  or  stab. 

^Augustine  de  Villanoua  sitting  at  dinner  with  him,  should 

killed  [our  General!]  with  a  poynado, 

espyed  and 

nado  out  of  hi 


.  p.  491). 


which  hee  had  priuily  in  his  sleeue,  which  _ 
presented  by  one  John  Chaniberlaync,  who  toi 
'  rue. — Hackluyl.  Voyages,  vol 
Those  bloody  brothers,  Hastings  and  the  rest, 
Sheath'd  their  sharp  poniards  in  his  manly  brest. 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 
Ingratitude,  indeed,  put  the  ponyard  into  Brutus's  hand; 
but  it  was  want  oi  compassion  which  thrust  it  into  Cajsar's 
heart. — South,  vol.  i.  p.  482. 

PONK,  i.e.  Pouke,  the  fairy,  Robin  Goodfel- 
low,  known  by  the  name  of  Puck,  (Todd  on 
Spenser.)     See  Puck. 


O'NTAGE.  ^  Fr.  Pontc 
o'ntifice.  I  bridge  makh 
onti'fical.  (  ( Cotgrave. ) 
o'nton,  n.     J        Pontifice, 


Pontage,   bridge   work, 
making,  also  bridge  toll, 


-  from    pons, 


Observable  in  sallow,  which  makes  more  ashes  than 

smedaS„dVnTh,he  cTm°n  fraud  of  selli»"  ashes  bVrnea: 
sure,  and  not  by  ponderalion.—Id.    Vrne  Burial,  c.  3. 

we^e°WhetCvasUin1;if.hCart  '"'V™'  how  "eht  'hose  proofs 
*l.  Boll.  The  Btrnur  of  the  Marled  Clergie,  b,  iii,  S.1S. 


PO'NTAGE. 
Po' 

PONTl 

Po' 

bridge,  and  facere,  to  make. 

Ponton, — "  Fr.  a  wherry  or  ferry-boat,"  (C'ot- 
grave. )     A  bridge  of  boats. 

First,  that  all  merchants  of  the  sayd  kingdomes  and  conn- 
treys  may  come  into  our  kingdome  of  England,  and  any 
where  else  into  our  dominion  with  their  merchandises 
wliatoocuei  solely  and  securely  vnder  our  defence  and  pro- 
tection without  paying  wharfage,  pontage,  or  pannage. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 
With  joy 

And  tidings  fraught,  to  hell  he  now  returned, 

And  at  the  brink  of  Chaos,  near  the  foot 

Of  this  new  n liiaisji.oi/i/ire,  unhopt, 

Met,  who  to  meet  him  came,  his  offspring  dear. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

Now  had  they  brought  the  work  by  wondrous  art, 

Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendant  rock 

Over  the  vext  abyss,  following  the  track 

Of  Satan.  Id.  /*. 


POO 

PO'NTIFF.         -\       ^.Pontiff;  U.Pontifice; 

Ponti'fick.  Sp.  Pontifice;    Lat.  Ponti- 

Ponti'fical,  adj.  \fex;  of  which  Varro  says,— 

Pontifical,  n.       V  "Pontifices,  ego  a  ponte  ar- 

Pontifica'lity.        bitror,  nam  ab  us  sublicius 

Pontificate.  est  factus  primum,  et  resti- 

Pontifi'cian.       J  tutus  saepe,  cum  ideo  sacra 

et  uls  et  cis  Tiberim  non  mediocri  ritu  fiant,"  {De 

Ling.  Lat.  lib.  iv. )     Vossius  has  no  doubt  that  this 

is  the  true  etymology.     Applied  in  English  to— 

A  chief  or  high  priest ;  the  Pope. 

Than  she  came  to  the  Pope's  palays  in  Auignon.and  there 

alighted  and  went  to  see  the  Pope,  who  sat  in  cosvstory  in  u. 

chayrc  ponlujicaU.—Berners.  Fraissarl.  Cran.  vol.  ii.  c.  155. 

And  them  that  refuse  or  deny  so  to  do,  by  their  pontifical 

power  and  authority  Ihey  compel  thereto. 

More.   Utopia,  b.  ii,  c.  9. 
There  was  a  canopie  redy  vnder  whiche  they  two  stoode 
and  were  recalled  l.y  ill,    Aicidn.shop  ni'  t'aiili.rburv  and  yyi 
prelates  in pontificalles.— Hall.  Henry  VIII.  an.  14. 

Whereof  the  one  contained  the  body  of  Numa  ;  it  being 
some  tour  hundred  years  after  his  death  ;  and  the  other,  his 
books  of  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  111,  discipline  of 
the panlifs.— Bacon.  Kulurall  Historic,  §  771. 

The  Romans,  also,  for  many  ages  train'd  up  only  to  a 
military  roughness,  resembling  most  the  I.acciheinonian 
guise,  knew  of  learning  little  but  what  their  Twelve  Tables 
and  the  punlific  college  with  their  Augurs  and  Flainins 
taught  in  religion  and  law.— Milton.  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 
Now  the  first  and  chiefest  of  these  bishops,  which  they 
call  the  great  ponlifcr,  hath  the  place,  authority,  and  dignity 
of  the  high-priest  and  master  of  their  pontificall  law. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  55. 
I  have  observed  that  no  age  ever  since  Gregory  the  Great 
hath  passed,  wherein  some  or  other  hath  not  repin'd  and 
murmur'd  at  the  pontifical  pomp  of  that  court. 

Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  5. 
AVhcn  the  pontijicality  was  first  set  up  in  Rome,  all  nations 
from  East  to  West  did  worship  the  Pope  no  otherwise  than 
of  old  the  Ca?sarsi — Usher.  Judge,  on  the  See  of  Rome,  p.  20. 
Charles  the  fifth,  emperor,  who  was  accounted  one  of  the 
Pope's  best  sons,  yet  proceeded  in  matters  temporal  towards 
Pope  ('lenient  with  strange  rigour;  never  regarding  the 
pontijicali/i/.  but  kept  him  prisoner  thirteen  months  in  a 
pestilent  prison. — Bacon.  Charge  against  William  Talbot. 

In  some  of  our  hands  they  [the  keys  of  heaven]  are  suf- 
fered to  rust  for  want  of  use,  in  others,  (as  the  Ponlificiuns,) 
the  wards  are  altered,  so  as  they  can  neither  open  nor  shut; 
sure  I  am,  that  (if  they  be  not  lost  on  their  bchalfe,)  whether 
in  dis-use  or  abuse,  the  power  of  them  is  lost  in  the  hearts 
of  many.— Bp.Hall.  The  Righteous  Mammon.  A  Ser.  (1618.) 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  his  works  against  the  Greeks,  pre- 
tendetii  to  shew,  that  it  is  of  necessity  to  salvation  to  be 
subject  to  the  Roman  ponlife. 

Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 
All  looks  [were]  riveted  on  the  venerable  person  of  a 
Christian  pontiff,  who,  with  eyes  and  hands  uplifted  to  hea- 
ven, implored  for  the  prostrate  croud  peace  and  happiness. 
Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 
See  Querno's  throne  by  hands  pontific  rise, 
And  a  fool's  panda^monium  strike  our  eyes. 

Hart.  Essay  on  Satire. 
Besides  these  pontifical  collections  which,  during  the 
times  of  popery,  were  received  as  authentic  in  this  island, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Christendom,  there  is  also 
another  kind  of  national  canon  law,  composed  of  legatine 
and  provincial  constitutions,  and  adapted  only  to  the  exigen- 

,  vol.  i.  Introd.  s.  3. 

The  subsequent  papal  decrees,  to  the  pontificate  of  Gregory 
IX.  were  published  in  much  the  same  method  under  the 
auspices  of  that  pope,  about  the  year  1230  :  entitled,  Decre- 
tal ia  Gregorii  Noni.— Id.  lb. 

PO'NY.  A  word  of  modern  introduction ; 
perhaps  a  puny  or  smu.ll  horse. 


Cowper.  Retirement. 

POOL.     A.  S.  Pa/;  Dut.  Poel;    Ger.  Pfuhl ; 

manifestly,   (says  Skinner,)  from  the  Lat.Pata. 

Tooke  thinks  it  a  contraction  of  podell  or  puddle, 

(qv.)     And  see  Peddle. 

A  piece  of  water,  usually  of  muddy  water. 
Lord  kyng,  quoth  Merlyn,  gef  thou  wolt  the  sothe  wyte, 
Lat  delue  vnder  the  fundement,  and  thou  schait  binethe 

fynde 
A  water  pot.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  131. 

And  it  was  doon  whanne  the  puplecam  faste  to  Jheuus  to 
here  the  word  of  God,  he  stood  bisidis  the  pool  of  Genase- 
teth.—  Wiclif.  Ltik,  c.  5. 

Therefore  Jesus  to  gene  place  to  the  enuy  of  the  scribes 
departed  thence,  and  returned  vnto  the  mere  and  poole, 
where  he  taught  the  multitude  flockyng  aboute  on  euery 
side.-lW,  Httin,.-    ■    • 


POO 

On'lh'  other  side  they  see  that  perilous  poole 
That  called  was  the  u-hirlepoole  of  decay, 

In  which  full  mauy  had  with  hapless  doole 
Beene  suncke,  of  whom  no  memorie  did  stay. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  t 


Thornton.  Spring. 


POOP.  Fr.  Pouppe  ,-  It.  Poppa  ;  Sp.  Popa  ; 
Lat.  Puppis;  which  Vossius,  after  Martinius, 
derives  from  iroiroi  ;  a  ttojtoi,  that  is,  O  Gods,  or, 
0  Deum  fidem  :  quia  tutela,  qua?  Deus  Deave,  in 
puppe  poneretur. 

The  hinder  part  of  the  ship. 
While  iEneas  full  minded  to  depart, 
All  thinges  prepared,  slept  in  the  piupe  on  high. 

Surrey.   T'irgile.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 
The  waues  did  ryse  so  high  and  thicke.  breakins  some- 
time vpon  the  puppes  of  the  shippes,  and  sometimes  vp  on 
the  side,  that  the  shypmen  be?an  to  vale  the  sailes. 

Brende.  Qtuintus  Curtius,  fol.  263. 
For  the  poops  of  their  galliots  were  all  gilt,  the  coverings 
of  the  same  all  of  purple  silk,  delighting  onely  to  make  a 
glorious  shew  of  their  pillage.- North.  Plutarch,  p.  534. 


V.'1  : 

i  light,  by  which  the  Ar.-iiv  squadron  steers 
-■-  -ilent  course  to  Ilium's  well-known  shore. 
Denliam.  Essay  on  Virgil's 

Fr.  Pa, 


Their  silent  course  t 


POOR,  adj.  ~\       Fr.Pauvre,  poire,   It.Povero; 

Poo'rlt.         I  Sp. Pobre;  Lat. Pauper:  which 

Poo'bness.     J  Varro   derives — a  paulluld    re ; 

Poc'rail.  J  J.  Scaliger,. — froin  iravpos  ;  and 
Vossius, — from pan/m;  though  parum  may  be  from 
iravpov.      Our  old   authors  wrote  poveri-      And 

Having  little,  having  a  small  quantity  or  num- 
ber ;  indigent,  needy,  necessitous ;  (little  sub- 
stance or  flesh,)  lean,' thin;  (little  worth,)  lowly, 
humble,  mean,  base  ;  abject,  contemptible ;  (little 
produce,)  barren,  sterile. 

And  hou  the  heye  men  of  the  lond  the  pouere  to  grounde 


The  wreche,  that  God  wolde  do,  l 


thogte.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  352 

i  to  poueremen  aboute,  that  mesyse  were.— Id.  p.  575 


,.  —  £,«■. 


,  for  theirs  is  the  kyngdo] 


The  poure  man  whan  be  goth  by  the  way, 

Beforne  the  theves  he  may  sing  and  play. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale, 

And  now  I  am  so  caitif  and  so  thral, 

That  he  that  is  my  mortal  enemy, 

I  serve  him  as  his  sqmer  pourely. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1546. 

The  duke  of  Juliers  his  cosyn  of  his  owne  free  wyll,  was 
:ome  to  see  hym  and  to  put  himselfe  poorely  without  any 
■eseruacyon  vntohis  obeysaunceand 
:o  knowledge  hym  for  his  soueraygne  and  leige 


POP 

:ident]  is  the  spider's-web  extended  oyer  the  ] 


Walpolc. 


of  Painting,  vol.  i 


POP,  n.  >      Lat.  and  Gr.  Poppysmus  and  pop- 
Pop,  p.     fpi/sma,  all,  without  doubt,  from  the 
sound.     Skinner — Oris  pressi  sonus  et  labiorum 
in  se  collisorum  sirepitus,  says  the  Scholiast  upon 
Juvenal. 

A  smart,  sudden,  short  noise.     To  pop, — 
To  make,  to  emit,  such  noise  ;  to  move  sud-  | 
denly ;  to  put  or  place,  suddenly  ;  by  a  smart, 
sudden  motion. 
He  hath  popt  in  betwene  th'  election  and  ray  hopea. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
That  is  my  brother's  plea  and  none  of  mine, 
The  which  if  he  can  proue,  a  pops  me  out 
At  last,  from  faire  tiue  hundred  pound  a  yeere." 

Id.  K.John,  Acti.  sc.'l. 

Then  into  that  bush 

Pop  goes  his  pate,  and  all  his  face  comb'd  over, 
Ana  1  sit  laughing. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.   The  Pilgrim,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

And  if  by  chance  their  curiosity  leads  them  to  ask,  what 

they  6hould  not  know,  it  is  a  great  deal  better 

plainly,  that  it  is  a  thing  that  belongs  not  '     " 

than  to  pop  them  off  with  a  falsehood,  or  a  frivolous  answer, 

Locke.  Of  Education,  s.  121, 

There  were  three  or  four  bidders,  I  cannot  tell  whether, 

But  they  never  could  come  two  upon  me  together ; 

For  as  soon  as  one  spoke,  then  immediately  pop 

I  advanc'd  something  more,  fear  the  hammer  should  drop 

Byrom.  To  Henry  Wright,  Esq. 

POPE. 


Fr.  Pape;  Lat.  It.  and  Sp. 
Papa;  Gr.  Tlainras.  SeePAPACY, 
and  see  below  the  quotation  from 
Fox. 


>  them  to  know, 


Albeit 


Bemers.  Froissart.  Cronyclc,  vol. 


For  his  mynde  was  t 


ie  in  a  corner  out  of  the  wave  for 
a  time:  ana  indeed  Keeping  himself  in  the  pnore  citte  of 
Kazireth  it  was  an  easie  thing  for  him  toheguile  the  crueltie 
that  dreded  ye  arising  of  a  new  king.— Udal.  Luke,  c.  2. 


Fiue  hundred  poorc  I  haue  in  ye?rely  pay, 
Who  twice  a  day  their  withered  hands  hold  vp 
Toward  heauen,  to  pardon  blood. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  i 
Perceiving  well,  he  found  me  where  I  stood, 
And  he  alone  thus  poorly  in  the  wood: 
To  him  I  stept,  desiring  him  to  show 


The  i 


-Drayton.  The  t 


No  lesse  I  hate  him  then  the  gates  of  hell, 
That  poornesse  can  force,  an  vntruth  to  tell. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey, 
There  is  over  and  above  a  peculiar  poorness  and  vi 
in  this  action.— South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  5. 

The  poor  of  England,  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII 
eleted  entirely  upon  private  benevolence,  and  the  cha 
Veil-disposed  christians.—  Blavkctone.  Comment,  b.  i. 


Po'PETRY. 

Po'plSH. 

Po'piSHLY, 

Po'PiSHNESS.^ 

All  these  terms  be  giuen  him  in  popish  bookes, 
the  name  Pope,  being  a  Greeke  name  deriued  of  ■sramrae, 
which  sounded  as  much  as  father  in  the  Syracusane  speech, 
may  peraduenture  seeme  more  tolerable,  as  which  hath 
beene  vsed  in  the  old  time  among  bishops. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  S. 

After  these  losses  came  other  troubles  vpon  him,  with 
other  as  great  or  more  great  enemies  (that  is  with  the  Pope) 
and  his  pope  tings. — Id.  lb.  p.  226.  King  John,  an.  1203. 

And  all  the  spirites  that  be  in  heaue  are  in  as  good  case 
as  they  can  be,  and  haue  all  the  delectation  that  they  can 
haue,  and,  therefore,  to  wish  them  in  better  case,  or  to 
studie  to  do  them  more  pleasure  than  they  haue,  is  fleshly 
mynded  popishnts. —  'I\,ndaii.    Workts,  p.  280. 

There  will  no  man  deny  but  that  the  baptisme  was  as  full 
&  as  good  as  ours,  &  yet  was  there  neither  fonte  nor  holy 
water,  candle,  creame,  oyle,  salt,  godfather,  or  godmothers, 
or  any  other  popatrie.—Fryth.    Workes,  p.  90. 

How  outrageous  are  their  priestes  and  chirches  orned  and 
gnrgimi^y  unrnisshef]  in  their  popetry  passetymes  and  apes 
playe. — Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 

The  offence  thereof  wherein  I  charge  this  Talbot,  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  is  this  in  brief  and  in  effect  :  That  he  hath  main- 
tained and  maintaineth  under  his  hand,  a  power  in  the  Pope 
for  the  deposing  and  murdering  of  Kings. 

Bacon.  Charge  against  William  Talbot. 


POP 

At  last  upon  suspicion  of  his  [Jeffery]  being  privy  to  the 
popish  plot,  he  was  taken  up  in  1682,  and  confined  in  the 
gate-house  Westminster,  where  he  ended  his  iife. 

IVatpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  I. 

POPINJAY. "  Fr.  Papegay ;  Sp.  Papagayo ; 
It.  PapagaUo. 

A  general  name  for  all  parrots,  and  applied 
(met.)  to  one,  all  noise  and  finery;  a  prating 
coxcomb. 


I  sawe  on  a  Sondaye  this  Lent,  i 
at  ye  poppingaye  with  crosbowes.— Halt.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  8. 

Likewise  there  bee  popiniayes  very  great  and  gentle,  and 
some  of  them  haue  their  foreheads  yellow,  and  this  sort  do 
quickly  karne  to  speak  and  speak  much. 

Hacktuyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  "00. 

I  then,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds  being  cold 

To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popingay. 

Out  of  my  greefe,  and  my  impatience, 

Answer'd  (necrleclin^v    i  know  not  what. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act.  i.  sc.  3. 

PO'PLAR.  )      Fr.  Peuplier ;  It.  Pidppo  ,-  Lat. 

Po'plared.  J  Populus,  from  Gr.  Uo\us,  many; 
from  the  number  of  its  leaves,  branches,  or  scions. 
See  Vossius. 

Of  poplars  there  be  found  three  sundrie  kinds,  to  wit,  the 

poplar  of  Guvnee.  this  hath  least  leaves,  and  those  of  all 
other  blackest.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  23. 


He  sought  the  poplar1  d  banks  of  winding  Po, 

But  shunn'd  the  meads  where  Ladon's  waters  Hoi?.. 

Jones.  Arcadia. 
PO'PPET.     See  Puppet. 

PO'PPY.       Fr.  Pavot;     It.  Papavero;     Lat 

Papaver,  which  Vossius  thinks  is  from  the  verb 
papo.  (  See  Pap.  )  Quod  inderetur  papa  ad  con- 
ciliandum  somnum  ;  because  it  was  put  into  the 
food  (pap)  of  children  to  procure  sleep  for  them. 


vn  p  tfpies,  overcharged  with  rain, 
r  head,  and  drooping  kiss  the  plain. 
Pope.  Homer.  lit 


c:ireiull  toobserue. 

.    Titus  Andronicus,  Act  v.  sc.  L 

jlently  invective  and  maliciously 

and    precisians,   both  in   their 
h  who  are  unsound  or  popishly 


(heir 


a  til- ct   il  in  t 
lives.— Pry, 
This  paper  has  undone  me :  'tis  th'  accompt 
Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  haue  drawn  together 
For  mine  owne  ends,  iiii'k-ed  iu  g:un  the  popedome,) 
And  fee  my  friends  in  Rome. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
Whatsoever,  therefore.  Christ  Jesus,  whatsoever  the 
counsels,  fathers  of  the  primitive  church  have  commended 
to  us  to  bee  believed,  shall  avail  us  little,  neither  can  ever 
make  us  friends,  unlesse  wee  will  bee  content  to  beslave 
our  kiuI.  into  their  popeling. 

~Bp.  Hall.   No  Peace  with  Rome. 

First  of  all;  does  the  Church  of  England  own  that  prime 

and  leading  article  of  all  popery,  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  an 

article  so  essential  (<■  the  grandeur  of  the  papacy,  that  wiih- 

out  it  the  Pope  himself  would  not  care  a  rush  for  all  the  rest. 

For  which  verses,  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  Owen's 

unkle,  who  was  a  papist,  or  at  least  popishty  affected,  (from 

whom  he  expected  legacies,)  dash'd  his  name  out  from  his 

last  will  and  testament. — Wood.  A  thence  Oxon.  vol.i. 
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POPULACE. 

Po'PLLACY. 
Pu'PL'LAR. 

Popcla'rity. 

Pc/PILARLY. 

Po'pclate,  adj. 
Populate,  v. 

Popu  a'tion. 


Fr.  Populace,  populeux  ; 
It.  Popoldccio,  populazzo.  po- 
poldso:  Sp.  (  plcbe )  Papulosa, 
from  Lat.  Populus,  from  Gr. 
_  TloKvs,  many,  by  doubling  the 
first  syllable  polus,  pnpolus ; 
or  by  inserting  p,  polus,  pop- 
lus.  ' 

The  many;  the  multitude; 
the  common  or  vulgar  mul- 


Po'pclousness 
titude. 

Popular, — of  or  pertaining  to  the  people;  be- 
longing to,  acting  among,  pleasing  to  the  vulgar, 
common  people. 

Populous, — full  of,  abounding  in  people  or  inha- 
bitants. 

And  if  they  could  so  work,  f  accommodate 

And  calm  the  peers,  and  please  the  populace  ; 

They  wish'd  the  crown  might  where  it  stood  remain 

Succeeding  inconvenience  to  restrain. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vii. 

How  many  imperial  heads  did  the  popvlacy  of  the  Ro- 
mans tread  upon  !  let  no  man  slight  the  scorns  and  hale  of 
the  people.— Feliham,  pt.  ii.  Resolve  62. 


state.— Holland.  PUn 

Nevertheless  he  [Theseus]  wan  them,  promising 'that  it 
should  be  a  commonwealth,  and  not  subject  to  the  power 
of  any  sole  prince,  but  rather  a.  popular  state. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  £>• 
And  though  their  plots  were  carried  in  a  cloud 
From  the  discerning  of  the  popular  croud, 
The  wiser  yet,  whose  judgments  farther  raught, 
Eas'ly  perceive  how  things  above  were  brought. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  iii. 
The  two  earles  [Arundell  and  Warwicke]  hereupon  were 
beheaded,  and  the  duke  [Gloucester]  (by  reason  of  his  popu- 
larity) sent  over  to  Callice,  and  there  by  Hull  and  others 
smothered,  onelv  for  their  former  actions. 
j  Prynne.  Treachery  $  Disloyalty t  pt.  i.  p.  2CW 


POR 


POR 


But  if  erectness  be  popularly  taken,  and  as  It  Is  largely 

opposed  unto  proncness  or  the  posture  of  animals  looking 

downwards,   carrying  their  venters  or  opposite  part  to  the 

spine,  directly  towards  the  citth,  it  may  admit  of  question. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  1. 

[We  have]  a  famous  king  [James  I.]  and  strengthened  with 
a  prince  of  sin-ul.ir  expect. items  and  in  the  prime  of  his 
years,  owner  of  the  entire  isle  of  Britain,  enjoying  Ireland 
populate;  and  quiet. — Bacon.  Notes  of  a  Speech  en  Spain. 

When  there  he  great  shoals  of  people  which  go  on  to  popu- 


of  necessity  that  once  in  an  age  they  discharge  a  portion  ol 
their  people  upon  other  nations. — Id.  Essays. 

And  so  there  will  be  great  population,  and  a  little  strength. 
This,  which  I  speake  of,  hath  beene  no  where  better  seene, 
than  by  comparing  of  England  and  France;  whereof  England, 
though  tune  lesse  in  territory  and  /  /  .■'..'..,.',  hath  beeiie 
(neverthelesse)  an  overmatch  ;  in  regard  the  middle  people 
ofEngland  m  ii.ee  od  soldiers,  which  the  peasants  of  Fiance 
doe  not.— Id.  lb.  Of  Kingdomes  $  Estates. 

Having  thus  declared  how  much  the  length  of  men's  lives 
conduced  unto  the  populosilii  <>t'  their  kind,  our  second  foun- 
dation must  be  the  large  extent  of  time,  from  the  creation 
unto  the  deluge,  that  is  {according  unto  received  computes 
about  ld'ij  years i  a  longer  time  then  hath  passed  since  the 
nativity  of  our  Saviour.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt,  b.vi.  c.  6. 

This  city,  [Amsterdam,]  notwithstanding  her  huge  trade, 
.I-  to  London  for  popitlousuess. 

Howell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  7. 
Why  then  should  I,  encouraging  the  bad, 
Turn  rebel,  and  run  popularly  mad  ? 

Drtjdcn.  Absalom  .y  Achitophel. 
Kings  are  ambitious  ;  the  nobility  haughty  ;  and  the  po- 
pulace tumultuous  and  ungovernable. 

Burke.  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 
O  popularity,  thou  giddy  thing  ! 


all  thee  by  a  worthy  name.— Observer,  No. 


I 

perhaps 
for  nihil 


PO'RCELAIN,    or    China   dishes,    so    called 
perhaps  because  they  are  believed  to  be  buried 
any  years  in  cells  (q.  d.  proceHanea)  or  sub- 
terraneous places.     Much  is  said  about  this  word 
in  Menage,  (qv.) 
Some  preciously  by  shattered  porcelain  fall, 
And  some  by  aromatic  splinters  die. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
True  fame,  tike  pore' la;  a  earth,  for  years  must  lay 
Bury'd,  and  mix'd  with  elemental  clay. 

Hart.  The  Confessor. 

PORCH,  n.  Fr.  Porche,  portiqur. ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Portico ;  Lat.  Purlieus,  from  porta,  a  gate  or 
door. 

A  place  before  a  gate,  gateway,  or  door,  roofed 
or  covered  over ;  a  place  similarly  roofed  or  co- 
vered, for  walking. 

The  porch,  in  Hackluyt,  now  the  porte. 


The 


Christendom  [to  whose 


honourable  Qt 

wonhy  servant  William  H.neln unto  our  stately  and  most 

magnificent  Porch  replenished  with  iustice. 

Haclduyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 
Of  hewen  stone  the  porch  was  fayrly  wrought, 

Then  iett  or  marble  far  from  Ireland  brought. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  e.  9. 
Thus,  wand'ring  in  my  wav  without  a  guide, 
The  gr.ieclcss  Helen  in  the  porch  I  spy'd 
Of  Vesta's  temple.  Iiryden.  Virgil.  JEneii,  b.ii. 

Of  his  architecture  nothing  now  remains  standing  but  the 
beautifull^ori'/i  at  the  Earl  of  rvmbrnlt.-'s  at  Wilton. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  C.  4. 

PORCUPINE.  Fr.  Pore  espi ,  It.  Porco- 
spinoso  ;  Sp.  Ptierco  espin  ;  q.  d.  porcus  spina tus, 
from  the  prickles  or  thorns  (spinis)  with  which  it 
is  armed  by  nature ;  and  its  likeness  to  a  pig, 
(porcus. ) 


and  will  hitte  anye  thinge  that  iighte 

Ascham.   Toxophilus,  b.  i. 

The  porkpers  [hystrices]  come  out  of  India  and  Affricke : 

«,.    i     .    .IrC^ln0r  hed"dl0S  they  be:  aimed  with    pricks 

they  be  both;  but  tte  porhpen  hath  the  longer  sharp  pointed 


quilles,  and  those,  when  he  streaeheth  his  skin,  he  sendeth 
and  shooteth  from  him  :  when  the  hounds  preaseth  hard 
upon  him,  he  flyeth  from  their  mouthes,  and  then  taketh 
vantage  to  launce  at  them  somewhat  farther  off. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  35. 

PORE. 

Po'ry. 

Po'kiness. 

Po'rous. 

Po'roi'snes 

Pono'siTY. 

which  the  sv 
body ;"  the  passage 
Wherehy  it  hapneth,  that,  thynges  harde  be  mollified. 


Fr.  Pore;  It.  and  Sp.  Poro : 
Lat.  Porvs ;  Gr.  LTopos,  a  pas- 
sage, from  neip-eiy,  to  pass. 
Cotgrave  well  explains — 

"  The  pores, — the  small,  in- 
visible holes  in  the  skin,  through 
and  vapours  pass  out  of  the 


Thys  manne  was  not  purblynde,  or  a  little  appayred,  and 
decayed  in  syght,  but  as  bysome  as  was  possible  to  be. 

Udat.  Mark,  c.  8. 

And  another  time  he  had  such  a  blow  with  a  stone  full  in 
his  neck,  that  it  made  him  pcrblind  a  great  while  after. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  578. 


PO'RISM.  Gr.  Uopta-uos,  from  iroptfetc,  t( 
a  way,  (iropos,)  to  find  or  discover  a  way. 
the  quotation  from  Chaucer. 

they  have  shewed 

ges,  that  they  cleape 


Panther. 
o  make 


irding  to  what  is  l  .nt  is  most  dense, 

st  porous,  will  be  most  coherent,  and  least  discerpible, 

Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  5 

r  productions  or  slenderer  prolongations  of  the  brain. 
More.  Immortality  of  t 


'.  Soul, 


Tough   bodie 

have 

e   spirits 

end 

fewer  pores  and 

oisler  tangible 

Therefore  w 

t   p.irelinient. 

leather,  will 

wollen  cloth 

ill  tenter,  linn 

cely 

—Bacon 

Nat 

Hi 

tone,  §841. 

Geometricians, 
or  declarations  of  foresaid..-  linn;;^ 


-Chai 


This  shining  is  not  so  much  from  any  essentia]  ii-ht  or 
brightness  existing  in  the  glass  itself  (supposing  that  there 
be  any  such  in  it)  as  it  is  fr<>m  flu-  porousness  of  its  body, 
rendering  it  diaphonous. — Souih,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 


urt  arriv'd  th'  admirin 

aulted  roofs  of  pory  s1 

Dryden.   V 


Yet  in  some  it  [bone]  is  frequently  found'  pory  and  ca- 
rious, while  it  retains  that  colour. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.ii.  c.  8. 

I  took  off  the  dressings,  and  set  the  trepan  above  the  frac- 

f  !.:.,■«  :l    ln.llr,    .'■:     ■       ■:..■',  n 

Id.  lb. 

They  are  all  built  of  a  porous  stone,  of  a  light  or  rather 

yellow  grey,  and  in  many  places  perforated  and  worn  away. 
Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  iii.  c.  3. 

PORE,  v.  Perhaps  to  peer  or  pere  (qv.) ;  in 
its  consequential  usage, — 

To  peep  ;  to  peep  closety,  minutely ;  to  look 
closely,  earnestly. 

Thou  sayst  also,  that 
But  if  thou  wolt  preisen  ru 

And  but  thou  pore  alway  u 
And  clepe  me  faire  dame  i 


Alas,  what  have  these  lovers  thee  agilt  ? 

Dispitous  day,  thine  be  the  paine  of  hell ; 
For  many  a  loner  ha-t  thou  skiin,  and  wilt, 
Thy  pnrh.q  in  woll  no  where  let  hem  dwell 
What  profrest  thou  thy  light  here  for  to  sell. 

Id.  Troil.  $  Cres.  b.  iii. 

For  if  one  hath  been  poring  long  upon  a  book,  or  is  toil'd 

with  the  pen.  and  stupify'd  with  study,  it  [tobacco]  quick- 

neth  him,  and  dispels  those  clouds  that  usually  o'erset  the 

brain.  —  Huieefl,  b.  iii.    Let.  7. 


They  hnve  verv  falsf  apprehensions  of  religion,  that  think 
it  obliges  us  to   he  always  upmi  nnr  knees,  or  always  poring 


.  good  book. — Sharp, 


VOL.  II. 


His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

Gray.  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

PO'REBLIND,  or")      In  R.  Gloucester,  a  man 
Pu'rblind.  S  with  hoth  his  eyes  put  out 

is  called  purblind.  In  Udal,  purblind'  is  a  little 
appaircd  or  impaired  (in  sight) :  and  this  latter 
has  continued,  and  is  now  the  common  usage. 
Skinner  derives  from  the  verb  to  pore;  to  look 
with  eyes  near  to  the  object,  as  people  with  im- 
perfect sight  usually  do. 

Me  ssolde  pulte  oute  bothe  hys  eye,  and  make  hym  pur- 
blynd.—R.  Gloucester,  p.  376. 

Thy  dignitie  or  auctoritie,  wherein  thou  only  differeth 
from  other  is  (as  it  were)  but  a  wevghty  or  heuv  cloke, 
freshely  glitteryng  in  the  even  of  them  that  be  po.ei.Hnd. 

Sir  T.  Kluot.    Th.r  Guvcr.wvr,  b.  ii.  C.  3. 
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PORK.  ^        Fr.   Pore;    It.  Porco ;  Sp. 

Po'rker.  I  Photo,-   Lat.  Porcus ;    of  un- 

Po'rket.  [settled  etymology;  perhaps  bor- 

Po'rkling,  n.  J  ic-us.  See  Boar. 
A  pig;  the  flesh  or  meat  of  a  pig  killed. 

Aboue  all  kyndes  of  fleshe  in  nouryshynge  the  body, 
Galene  most  commendeth  porke  not  being  of  an  olde  swyne, 
and  that  it  be  well  dige-t.:d  of  h\m  that  eateth  it. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Caslel  of  Hetth,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

For  the  vineyarde  of  ye  earth  is  the  carnal  sinagogue  of 
hypocrites,  &  the  grapes  therof  are  the  gloriouse  gluttons, 
and  franke  feilde  p<>rUchj>i,jcs  ol"  that  gredye  gulfe,  euen  the 
enemies  of  Christes  crosse,  whose  god  is  theyr  bealy. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii, 

Yet  that  I  may  to  thee  some  pray'rs  allow, 

When  to  the  sacred  temples  thou  dost  vow 
Divinest  entrails  in  white  r^ikets  found, 
Pray  for  a  sound  mind  in  a  body  sound. 

Beaumont.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 

If  rattling  or  swelling  get  once  to  the  throat, 
Thou  losest  thy  porhlivg,  a  crown  to  a  groat. 

Tusser.  Husbandry.  October. 


.xii. 

PO'RPHYRY.  >      Fr.  Porphre;    It.  Pdrjido ; 
Po'rphyrit.         )  Sp.  Porphi/ro ,-    Lat.  Porphy- 
rites;  Gr.  Uopcpvpiris,  having  the  likeness  of  purple, 
Trop<pvpa. 

nden  litarge  eke  on  the  porphurie. 

Tale,  v.  16,243. 


And  pedestals  with  antique  imagery 
Emboss'd,  and  pillars  huge  of  porphyry. 


of  Henry  III.,   erected  by  his  son,  is 

beautiiiud  m  the  same  tas.r  with  porphiry  and  mosaic. 

li'alpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  C.  1. 

PO'RPOISE.  Fr.  Pore  poisson;  It.  Porco 
pesce ;  Lat.  Porcus  and  piscis. 

The  hog  fish. 

The  one  and  twentieth  day  of  the  said  moneth  we  fell  in 
with  Cape  Menourado,  to  the  South-East,  about  two  leagues 
off.  This  cape  may  be  easily  knowen  by  reason  yt  the 
rising  of  it  is  like  a  porpose-head. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  16. 

And  Proteus  eke  with  him  does  drive  his  heard 
Of  stinking  scales  and  porcpisccs  together. 

Spenser.  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again. 

The  porpuisses,  which  the  Latines  call  tarsiones,  are  made 
like  dolphins:  how  be  it  they  differ,  in  that  they  have  a 
more  sad  and  heavie  countenance;  for  they  are  nothing  so 
gamesome,  playfull,  and  wanton,  as  be  the  dolphins:  but 
especially  they  are  snouted  like  dni^is  when  tlu-y  snarle, 
grin,  and  are  readie 


Holland.  Plin 


c.2. 


This  rooting  of  the  hog  in  the  earth,  calls  to  mind  another 
nstance  of  like  nature,  that  is  the  Porpcsse,  which  as  his 
English  name  Porpcsse,  i  e.  Porcpesse,  imports,  resembles 
he  hog  both  in  the  strength  of  his  snout,  and  also  in  the 
nanner  of  getting  his  food  by  rooting. 

Bay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

A  hairy  man  above  the  waste  he  shows, 
A  p<>rp<>ise  tail  beneath  his  bellvgrows  : 
And  ends  a  fish.  Dryden.   Virgil.  Mneis,  b.  x. 

With  such  accoutrements,  with  such  a  form, 

Much  like  a  porpu.se  ]\ii>i  before  a  storm. 

Churchill.  Independence 


PORR  A  CEOUS.    Fr.  Porrace;  It.  Po; 
Lat.  Porraceus. 
Green  as  a  leek,  (porrum. ) 


PO'RRIDGE.  )      The  Fr.  Porree  is— pottage 
Po'rringer.       jmade  of  beet  or  other  herbs, 
(Cotgrave;)    but  porree,  Skinner  believes  to  be 
from  the  Lat.  Porrum,  a  leek,  a  principal  ingre- 
dient in  Greek  and  Roman  pottages. 
In  primis, 


Take  a  small  wax  candle,  and  put  it  in  a  socket  of  brass 
or  iron;  then  set  it  upright  in  a  porringer  full  of  spirit  of 
wine,  heated ;  then  set  both  the  candle  and  the  spirit  of 
wine  on  fire,  and  you  shall  see  the  flame  of  the  candle  open 
itself,  and  become  four  or  five  times  bigger  than  otherwise 
it  would  have  been,  and  appear  in  figure  globular,  and  not 
in  pyramis. — Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  SI. 

A  very  extraordinary  miscellaneous  sermon,  in  which 
there  are  some  good  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and 
not  ill  mixed  up  with  a  sort  of  porridge  of  various  political 
opinions  and  reflections. — Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 


PORT,  n. 

Port,  v. 

Po'rtable. 

Po'rtage. 

Po'rtal,  adj. 

Po'rtal,  n. 

Po'rtance. 

Po'rtable. 

Po'rtatif. 

Po'rter. 

Po'rteress. 

Po'rtlt. 

Po'rtliness. 

Port, — a   gate 


Fr.  Porte,  porter.  It.  Porta, 
portare ;  Sp.  Puerta,  portar ; 
Lat.  Porta,  portare,  porta,  the 
gate,  (se.  of  a  town,)  is  said 
to  be  so  called  from  the  Lat. 
Portare,  to  bear  or  carry ;  be- 
•  cause  in  marking  out  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  town  with  the 
plough,  when  they  reached  a 
spot  where  the  gate  was  in- 
tended, the  plough  was  carried 
over  it,  and  the  furrow  recom- 
menced. 

porter,  one  who  attends  the 
gate:  and  also  (qui  poriat)  one  who  carries  or 
bears  (sc.  loads,  &c. )  also  a  beer,  porter's  beer. 

Portcullis, — Fr.  Coulisse,  from  couler,  to  let  down, 
to  drop  ( porta  descensoria. )     A  falling  gate. 
To  port,  (Milton,) — to  bear  or  carry. 
Port,   (met.) — carriage;   mode  or  manner  of 
bearing  or  carrying ;  mien,  demeanour. 

Portly, — of  good  bearing  or  carriage,  mean  or 
demeanour ;  stately,  of  good  size  or  stature. 

Porte,  (Sublime,) — so  called  "from  the  distri- 
bution of  justice,  and  the  despatch  of  public  busi- 
ness, that  is  carried  on  in  the  gates  of  the  city," 
(Shaw,  quoted  by  Lowth  on  Isaiah,  xxix.  21.) 
Hackluyt  calls  it  the  Porch.     See  Porch. 

Sir  Roger  of  Clifford  the  porters  vaste  nom, 
That  porters  were  atte  zate,  tho  Giffard  in  com. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  544. 
And  fyfti  armed  sueynes  porters  at  the  gate. 


To  hym  the  porter  openeth,  and  the  shepe  heare  his  voyce. 
Bible,  1551.  lb. 
A  portcullise  defensable, 
To  keepe  off  enemies,  and  to  gTeue, 
That  there  hir  force  would  proue.— Chaucer.  R.  of  the  R. 


The  William  had  her  sterne  post  broken,  that  the  rudder 
did  hang  clean  besides  the  sterne,  so  that  she  could  in  no 
wise  port  her  helm.—  Hackluyt.   Voyages,  voL  i.  p.  448. 


Yet  that  condition  in  thende  of  his  last  daies  decaied 
not,  in  the  whiche  many  princes  by  a  longe  continued 
soueraingtee,  decline  to  a  proud  parte  and  behaviour  from 
their  conditions,  accustomed  at  their  begynnynge. 

Id.  Edw.  r. 

If  you  find  great  plentie  of  tymber  on  the  shore  side,  or 
vpon  any  portable  riuer,  you  were  best  to  cut  downe  of  the 
6arae  the  first  winter  to  be  seasoned  for  ships,  barkes,  boates 
and.  houses,— Hackluyt,  Voyages,  vol,  iii.  p,  40.  , 


POR 

'  With  their  shippe,  ships,  barke,  pinnesses.  and  all  other 
of  whatsoeuer  portage,  bulk,  quantitie  or  qualitie  they  may 
be. — Hackluyt,   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  271. 

I  haue  seen  his  hall  full  of  armuie,  and  not  of  fardels ; 
and  portal  and  gates  full  of  knightes,  and  not  of  mar- 
chauntes.— Golden  Boke,  Let.  7. 

The  portall  postes  and  threshold  vp  are  throwen  and 
doores  of  Dalles.  Phaer.  Virgin.  jEneidos,  b.  ii. 

Though  they  neuer  haue  bedes,  lattyn  prymers,  porty- 
folyomes,  nor  other  sygnes  of  hypocresye,  yet  are  they  pro- 
mised to  haue  attonemet  with  God. — Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 

[The  Lorde  Jesus]  viewing  &  beholding  the  same  eitee 
[Hierusalem]  portely,  and  gorgious  of  buildinges  flourishing 
in  men,  in  rychenesse,  and  in  opinion  of  holynesse  and 
deuotion  towards  God. — Udal.  Luke,  c.  111. 

Unto  this  heauenly  matter  there  was  specially  deputed  a 
tendre  young  virgin,  not  set  forth  to  the  world  with  aboun- 
daunce  of  riches  or  possessions,  not  by  famousness  of  name, 
not  with  portliness  of  lyfe,  ne  with  other  thiivjes  whiche 
this  worlde  vseth  to  haue  in  high  regarde;  but  endewed 
with  excellent  vertues  of  the  minde,  whiche  doe  make  ?.  man 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.— Id.  Luke,  c.  1. 

"We  tooke  the  seven-fold  ported  Thebes  when  yet  we  had 

not  there 
So  great  helps  as  our  fathers  had. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 
The  Frenchmen  ditched,  trenched,  and  paled  their  lodg- 
ings, for  feare  of  after  clappes ;    but  the  Englishmen  had 
their  parte  onely  barred  and  ported.— Grafton.  Hen.  V.  an.  7. 

While  thus  he  spake,  th'  angelic  squadron  bright 

Turn'd  fierie  red,  sharpning  in  mooned  homes, 

Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 

With  ported  spears.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

What  one  may  call  river  or  fresh-water-coale,  digged  out 
in  this  county,  at  such  a  distance  from  Severne,  they  are 
easily  ported  by  boat  into  other  shires. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Shropshire. 
At  the  port  [Lord]  lie  geue  her  to  thy  hand, 
And  by  the  way  possesse  thee  what  she  is. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  £  Cres.  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
Lar.  So  let  the  ports  be  guarded ;  keep  your  duties 
As  I  haue  set  them  downe.— Id.  Coriolanus,  Act  i.  sc.  7. 

The  verity  hereof  might  easily  be  tryed  in  Wales,  where 
there  are  portable  boats,  and  made  of  leather,  which  would 
convert  upon  the  impulsion  of  any  verticity. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b,  ii.  c.  3. 
The  Muses  bacely  begge  or  bibbe, 

Or  both,  and  must,  for  why? 
They  linde  as  bad  bestoe  as  is 
Their  portage  beggerly. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  27. 
Nine  nights  they  guarded  me  by  turns;  their  fues  did 


And  over  it  a  fayre  portcullis  hong 

Which  to  the  gate  directly  did  incline 
With  comely  compasse  aud  compacture  strong, 
Neither  unseemly  short,  nor  yet  exceeding  long. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 
So  when  they  had  haled  him  to  the  shore,  they  declared 
they  were  pyrats,  and  offered  to  make  port-sate  of  the  men 
and  goods.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  117. 

For  when  Sylla  had  taken  the  city  of  Rome  he  made 
port-sale  of  the  goods  of  them  whom  he  had  put  to  death,  to 
those  that  gave  the  most.— Id.  lb.  p.  466. 

But  for  in  court  gay  portaunce  he  perceiv'd, 
And  gallant  shew  to  be  in  greatest  gree, 
Eftsoones  to  court  he  cast  t'  aduaunce  his  first  degree.  ' 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
And  wollowing  porpice  sport  and  lord  it  in  the  flood, 
Where  once  the  port  like  oak,  and  large  limb'd  poplar 


Drayton.  Poly-Olbion, 
And  all  those  towns  great  Longshankes  left  his  son, 
Now  lost,  which  once  he  fortunately  won 
Within  their  strong  port-cutliz'd  ports  shall  lie, 
And  from  their  walls  his  sieges  shall  defy. 

Id.  Mortimer  to  Queen  Isabel. 
Val.  Feare  not,  thou  art  as  safe  within  my  house  as  safe 
As  if  perculliz'd  in  a  wall  of  brass. 

The  Costly  Whore,  1633. 
T'  whom  thus  the  portress  of  hell  gate  replied. 

.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 
Rudely  thou  wrongest  my  deare  hart's  desire, 
In  finding  fault  with  her  too  portly  pride.— Spenser,  Son.  5. 

Such  pride  is  praise,  such  portliness  is  honour.— Id.  lb. 

The  savour  of  this  flesh  brought  a  wolf  to  him  that  carried 

away  the  flesh  and  the  portmantle  it  was  wrapt  in,  and  in 

the  which  also  were  his  letter  of  advertisement,  which  he 

carried  unto  Dionysius.— North.  Pluatrch,  p.  806. 

i_the  portal  rag'd  with  loud  alarms 

"  i  his  brazen  arms, 

Pitt.  Virgil.  JEneid,)t,u% 


Full  in  the  portal  rag 
Braye  Pyuhua  glitt'r 


POR 

The  distance  judg*d  tor  shot  of  every  si*-, 
The  linstocs  touch,  the  ponderous  ball  expires  : 

The  vigorous  seamen  every  port-hole  plies, 
And  adds  his  heart  to  every  gun  he  fires. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilit. 


Shortly  after  their  entrance  into  Verona,  they  [the  French] 
erected  a  wooden  theatre  near  one  of  the  grand  portals. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 
The  portcullis  was  the  cognizai 
branch  of  Beaufort,  and  was  never, 
by  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i. 
As  he  was  feasting  his  curiosity  from  the  window  of  ( 
lodirinis,    the    I.nrd   Mayor   passed  by  f 


the  illegitimate 


In  the  porter  brewery  of  London,  a  quarter  of  malt  is 
commonly  brewed  into  more  than  two  barrels  and  a  half, 
sometimes  into  three  barrels  of  porter. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  2. 

PORT.  Fr.  Port;  It.  Pdrto ;  Sp.  Puerto; 
Lat.  Portus,  a  portando,  quia  res  per  eum  impor- 
tantur  et  exportaniur,  carried  in  or  carried  out 
through  it ;  or  rather  from  7ropos,  or  irop8fios,  m 
omitted :  from  imp-ear,  to  pass. 

Port  is  applied  to — 

A  haven  or  harbour  for  ships,  (sc.)  to  ride 
or  float  in  safety;  (met.)  a  place  of  safety  or 
security. 


R.  Gloucester,  p.  51. 


That  aliens  suld  l 

And  for  the  more  surer  defence  yt  they  shuld  not  efte 
lande  in  Kent,  prouysyon  was  made  to  defende  the  hauens 
and  portys  vpon  the  sees  syde.—  Fabyait,  an.  1460. 

Then  ye  shall  vnderstonde,  that  at  the  comynge  of 
Wyllyam  Conqueror  into  this  londe,  as  euydentlye  appereth 
by  the  charter  of  hym  to  the  citezens  of  London  graunted, 
that  before  those  dayes,  and  then,  the  rulers  of  the  sayd 
citezens  [were]  named  portgreuis,  whiche  worde  is  deriuat 
or  marie  of  ii  Saxon  wordis,  as  port  and  greue;  port  is  to 
mean  a  towne,  and  greue  is  meant  for  a  gardeyn  or  ruler,  as 
who  wolde  mean  gardeyn,  ruler,  or  keper  of  the  town. 

Id.  Prologus,  vol.  ii. 

In  this  wide  inland  sea  that  hight  by  name 

The  Idle  Lake,  my  wand'ring  ship  I  row. 

That  knowes  her  port  and  thether  saylcs  by  ayme, 

Ne  care  ne  feare  I  how  the  wind  do  blow, 

Or  whether  swift  I  wend  or  whether  slow, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
I,  and  every  friend 
:  with  swift  sails  descend. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  ^Eneis,  b.  i. 
It  is  partly  upon  the  same,  and  partly  upon  a  fiscal  founda- 
tion to  secure  his  marine  revenue,  that  the  King  has  the 
prerogative  of  appointing  ports  and  havens,  or  such  places 
only  for  persons  and  merchandize  to  pass  into  and  out  of  the 
"  "    wisdom  sees  proper. 


These  legal  ports  < 


Blackstone.  Commentaries, 


>vere  undoubtedly  at  first  assigned  by 
each  of  them  a  Court  of  portmote  is 

incident,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  must  flow  from  the  royal 

authority.— Id.  lb. 

PO'RTASS.  Low  Lat.  Portiforium,  I  e.  bre- 
viarium :  quod  foras  facile  portari  possit ;  because 
portable  or  easily  carried  abroad :  and  thus  nearly 
equivalent  to — 

A  manual ;  a  breviary  or  small  book  of  prayers. 


I  of 


portos  here  I  make  an  oath, 
in  my  lif,  for  lefe  ne  loth, 
coujiseil  you  bewray. 
Chaucer.  The  Shipmannes  Tale, 


13,C 


None  ende  is  there  of  their  babiling  prayers,  theyr  por 
taces,  bedes,  temples,  &c. — Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 

Were  ye  neuer  acquainted  wyth  byars  and  sellers  In  the 
Temple,  ydolmongers,  bedemogers,  portasmogers,  &  mas- 
mongers. — Id.  Apologie,  fol.  1Q8. 

Almost  nothing  remaineth  in  them  simple  and  vncorrupt, 
as  in  the  usuall  portus  woont  to  be  read  for  dailie  semice  1| 
mjuiifeat  3u4  evident  to  be  fleeue.— Fox,  Martyrs,  p.  W.J 


POR 


POS 


And  in  hia  hand  his  portesse  still  he  bare 
That  much  was  worne,  but  therein  little  redd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

PORTE'ND,  v.  ^  It.  and  Sp.  Portento;  Lat. 
Porte'nt.  Portentum,  from  portendere, 

Porte'ntous.  I  i.  e.  porro  lendere,  (Gr.  Teu'- 
Porte'ntously.  [eii',)  to  stretch,  reach,  or 
Porte'nsion.  hold  out,  pr  forth,  to  show. 

Porte'ntive.       )       To    show   or   exhibit,  to 

manifest    or  declare ;    to    foreshow,   foretell,   or 

presage. 

Pope  uses  the  word  literally. 
Hitherto  pertelneth  also  a  strange  portent  and  prodigious 

toUn  from  heauen,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1505. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  762. 

And  on  their  heads  with  long  locks  comely  kem'd, 

They  wore  rich  mitres  shaped  like  the  moone, 
To  shew  that  lsis  doth  the  moone  portend. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  C.  7. 

And  there  appear'd  a  huge  por/enf, 

A  dragon  with  a  bloody  skale,  horrid  to  sight,  and  sent 
Toli'.ht  l.y  grvat  Olympius  :  which  crawling  from  beneath 
The  altar,  to  the  platane  climb'd. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 
Why  although  the  red  comets  do  carry  the  portensions  of 
Mars/the  brightly-white  should  not  be  of  the  influence  of 
Jupiter  or  Venus,  is  not  absurd  to  doubt. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  14. 


Drayton.   The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  i. 
But  (which  increased  my  wonder)  I  could  see 

No  meteor  portend  this  prodigy. 

Comets  all  wink'd  at  this,  nor  could  I  spy 

One  blazing  star,  but  my  norlentive  eye. 

Brome.   To  his  Mistress. 

Thy  fate  was  next,  O  Phasstus !  doom'd  to  feel 

The  great  Idomeneus'  portended  steel. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Gentiles,  that  if  one  victim  proved 
faulty,  or  portended  evil  another  victim  might  have  a  more 
propitious  aspect,  and  be  accepted.— Jort in,  Dis.  5. 

Let  us  see,  whether  we  can  discover  in  any  part  of  their 
schemes  the  p-«t<:»l<<in  ability,  which  may  justify  these  bold 
undertakers  in  the  superiority  which  they  assume  over 
mankind.—  Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

Together  with  these  [animals]  were  fishes,  reptiles,  ser- 
pents, and  other  creatures,  which  by  a  reciprocal  translat  imi 
of  the  parts  to  one  another.  Wc:\\wa\\  portnitnitsly  deiminrd. 
Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  §  4. 

PO'RTICO.     Fr.  Portique;    It.  and  Sp.  Por- 
tico;  Lat.  Porticus,  a  porch.     See  Porch. 
porch,    portal,   or   walking 
lead  with  a  roof  borne   up  with 
pillars,"  (Cotgrave.) 
On  sumptuous  baths  the  rich  their  wealth  bestow, 
Or  some  expensive  airy  portico ; 
Where  safe  from  showr's,  they  may  be  born  in  state, 
And  free  from  tempests,  for  fair  weather  wait. 

Dry  den.  Juvenal,  Sat.  8. 
The  ham  roof  over  the  portico  of  the  church  strikes  my 
eyes  with  as  little  idea  of  dignity  or  beauty,  as  it  could  do 
if  it  covered  nothing  but  a  barn. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  3. 
I  found  myself  in  a  stately  portico  which,  being  on  an 
eminence,  gave  me  the  project  of  a  city,  inclosing  a  prodi- 
gious circuit,  wiili  proves,  .Manl-iis,  and  fields,  seemingly  set 
apart  for  martial  exercises  and  sports.— Observer,  No.  100. 


PORTION,  n.  \       Fr.  Portion,  portionner  ; 
Po'rtion,  v.  >Porzione;   Sp.  Portion,  pi 

Pu'ktionist.       J  cionar ;    Lat.  Portio,    (qu 


PO'RTION,  n.  \       Fr.  Portion,  portionner ;  It. 
por- 
quasi 
partio,  from  pars,  a  part  or  share.)     See  Part. 
A  part,  parcel,  or  share.      To  portion,— 
To  part ;  to  share,  to  deal  or  divide  into  por- 
tion*;  to  allot  the  part  or  share. 

Portionist,soQ  the  quotation  from  Wood. 
And  the  yonger  of  hem  seide  to  the  fadir,  fadir  geue  me 
the  p.,rC.<-u/,  o!  catel  niat  fallilh  to  me,  and  he  departide  to 
him  the  catel.—  Wicltf.  Luk,  o.  15. 

And  suche  bankettes  are  called  collacions,  a  collalum, 
that  is  of  laiyng  together  euery  one  his  pore  ion. 

Udal.  Flowres,  fol.  75. 
Full  little  weene3t  thou  what  sorrows  are 
Left  thee  tot  pardon  of  thy  livelyhed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.2. 
The  swains  and  young  Telemachus  they  found, 
The  victim  portton'd  and  the  goblet  crown'd. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxiv. 

^  In  the  primitive  ages,  women  were  married  without  por- 

■ns  .Tom  their  relations,  being  purchased  by  their  hus- 

lds,  whose  presents  to  the  women's  relations  were  called 

r  &owry>-Potter.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  iv,  c.  II. 


John  Jewel,  sometimes  portionht,  or  postmaster,  of 
Merton  Coll.  afterward  scholer  and  fellow  of  that  of  Corp. 
Christi,  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Salisbury  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.— Wood.  Athena;  Oxon.  vol.  i. 


PORTRA'Y,  or")  Udal  writes  it  porture, 
Pourtra'y,  v.  I  Hyde, — purture.  Fr.  Pour- 
Po'rtrayer.  I  traire,  pourtraict ;    from  the 

Po'rtrait,  n.  f  Lat.  Protrahere,  protractum, 
Po'rtrait,  v.  I  to  draw  forth.  To  portray 
Po'rtraiture.     J  is, — 

To  draw,  to  draw  out,  to  delineate,  to  describe, 
to  depicture. 
At  Westmynstere  he  liggs  in  a  toumbe  purtreit. 

R.Brunne,  p.  50. 
He  coude  songes  make,  and  wel  endite, 
Juste  and  eke  dance  and  wel  pourtraie  and  write. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  v.  9G. 
For  in  the  lond  ther  n'as  no  craftes  man, 
That  geometrie,  or  arsmetricke  can, 
No  porireionr,  ne  karver  of  images 
That  Theseus  ne  yat  him  mete  and  wages 
Tike  theatre  for  to  maken  and  devise. 

Id.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  1932. 
Zeuzis  fonde  first  the  portraiture  : 
And  Promaethus  the  sculpture, 
After  what  forme  that  him  thought, 
The  resemblance  anon  thei  wrought. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 


Now  a  verai  great  point  of  foly  it  wer  for  one  to  enbrace 
in  his  arms,  the  counterfeit  portralure  of  a  man,  whan  he 
mai  embrace  the  verai  man's  self  who  was  so  portured  out. 
Udal.  Luke,  c.  16. 
But  nothing  less  reprcsenteth  her,  &  I  had  leuer  she 
should  be  pnrtured  in  a  simple  aray,  and  such  as  she  vsed 
indeed,  that  we  might  haue  afore  our  eyes  the  humilitie  of 
her  minde  more  plainely. 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  10. 


tors.  The  Picture  of  a  Loner. 

Bristl'd  with  upright  beams  innumerable 

Of  i  iuritt  spears,  ami  helmets  throng'd,  and  shields 

Various,  with  boastful  argument  portraVd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.vi. 

— Ne  he  that  thought 

For  Chian  folke  to  pourtreici  beauties  queene, 
By  view  of  all  the  fairest  to  him  brought, 
So  many  faire  did  see,  as  here  he  might  have  sought. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  o.  4. 
Which  [image  of  yourself]  to  pourtract  before  you  I 
thought  no  servile  office,  but  ingenuous  and  real. 

Reliquia  Wottoniante,  p.  333. 
"Which  when  the  warriour  heard,  dismounting  straict 

From  his  tall  steod,  he  rush'd  into  the  thick, 
And  soone  arrived  where  that  sad  pourtraict 

Of  death  and  dolour  lay,  halfe  dead,  halle  quick. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  e,  1. 

Thus  in  portraits,  the  painter  will  not  take  that  side  of 

the  face  which  has  some  m-Vrimis  blemish  in  it  ;  but  either 

draw  it  hi  profile,  as  Apelles  did  Antigouus  who  had  lost 

one  of  his  eyes,  or  else  shadow  the  more  imperfect  side. 

Dryden.  Parallel  of  Poetry  §  Painting. 

Let  us  dilate  on  the  particular  of  this  most  excellent 
Queen  Artemisia,  whose  pnnrtra,ctnre  I   do  herewith  pre- 

meddal  which  I  do  keep  in  my  cabinet,  not  much  differing 
from  a  marble  which  I  did  see  in  ilm  city  oi"  Rhodes. 

North.  Plutarch.  Lives  annexed. 
The  portrait  claims  from  imitative  art 
Resemblance  rh^e  in  each  minuter  part, 
And  this  to  give,  the  ready  hand  and  eye 
With  playful  skill  the  kindred  features  ply. 

Mason.  Fresnoy.  Art  of  Painting. 
As  portraiture  is  the  one  thing  necessary  to  a  painter  in 
this  country  he  [Amiconi]  was  obliged  to  betake  himself  to 
that  employment,  much  against  his  inclination. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  3. 

POSE,  ii.  A.S.  Ge-pose,  gravedo.  The  pose, 
murrc,  or  stuffing  of  the  head,  (Sonmer.)  It 
occurs  frequently  in  Holland's  Plinie. 

He  yoketh,  and  he  speketh  thurgh  the  nose, 

As  he  were  on  the  quakke  or  the  pose. 

Chaucer.  The  Roves  Talc,  v.  1-1,849. 


:,:.}; 


POS 

Fr.  Pose;  It.  Pbsai  Sp.  Posa, 
usa ;    Dut.  Poosen,   qulescere, 
usam  faccre  j  poose,  pausa;   a 
pause,  or  stop,  or  stay.     But  see  Appose. 

To  give  pause  to,  to  cause  or  make  to  pause  or 

hesitate,  to  stop,  to  stay,    (so.)  the  judgment, 

determination  ;  to  puzzle,  to  perplex. 

shouM  easily  haue  forgotten  that  I  was  in  prison,  were 

ot  that  this  great  cheare  was  often  pondered  with  vn- 

s  of  examinations,  exortations,  poW  ??.<?/'.*,  and 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  16S2.  Q.Mary,  an.  1556. 


The  university  appointed  I'M-  CiaiiiiKi  — afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury— to  be  the  /lustr-general  of  all  candi- 
dates in  Divinity.— Fuller.    iVmlliies.  Norfolk. 

She  [Ducbesse  of  Burgundie]  pretended  at  the  first  (and 
that  was  ever  in  the  presence  of  others)  tn  p/.se  him  and  sil'r 
him,  thereby  to  trie  whether  hee  were  indeed  the  very  Duke 
of  Yorke,  or  no.— Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p,  119. 

For  he  shall  give  them  occasion  to  please  themselves  ill 
speaking,  and  himselfe  shall  continually  gather  knowledge. 
But  let  his  questions  not  be  troublesome  for  that  is  fit  for  a 
poser.— Id.  Ess.  Of  Discourse. 

This  text  is  produced  by  our  Saviour  out  of  Moses  bis 
law  in  answer  to  a  question  wherewith  a  Learned  Pharisee 
thought  to  pose  and  puzzle  him. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  23. 

The  child  was  brought— What  then  remain'd  to  do? 

Was't  dead  or  living  ?     This  \v;is  fairly  prov'd, 

Twas  pinch'd,  it  roar'd,  and  every  doubt  remov'd; 

Then  by  what  name  th'  unwelcome  guest  to  call, 

Was  long  a  question,  and  it  pos'J  them  all. 

Crabbe.  Parish  Register. 


POSH,  or  Poss.     See  Push. 


Fr.  Position,  positif;  It. 
Posizw/ic,  postura,  positivo  ; 
Sp.  Posirinn,  poslura,  posiliro; 
Lat.  Positio,  positivus,  from 
positum,  past  part,  of  ponere, 
to  put  or  place. 

Place  or  placing,  station  or 
situation;  (met.)  putting  or 
laying  down — a  sentence;  sen- 
tence laid  down,  asserted,  or 
_,  affirmed. 
Positive, — that  can  or  may  place  or  lay  down  ; 
assert,  affirm  ;  apt,  prompt — to  assert,  affirm,  or 
determine ;  determined,  decided ;  settled,  esta- 
blished. 

Positive  is  also  opposed  to  negative;  and  (Fuller) 
position  to  negation. 

For  by  grace  of  i»>siti,,u.   [p^itionis  gratia,]  or  that  thou 
i  that  followeth. 


POSITION. 

Positional. 

Po'sITED. 

Po'sitive,  adj. 
Po'sitive,  n. 

Po'stTIVELT. 

Po'siTIVENESS. 

POSITI'VITV. 

■  Po'siture,  or 

"  I'STURE,  V. 


these  organs  and 

le  modification  of 
us,  or  thus  posited 

of  Mankind,  p.  49 

511  ant  and  vnfore'd 

POSE,  v.  i.e.  suppose,  (qv.) 


—  I  pose  a  woman  graunt  me 

■,  and  saieth  that  other  woll  she  none, 

m  sworne  to  holden  it  secree, 

u- 1  tell  it  two  or  thre 

r  eke,  for  I  breke  my  beheeat. 

Chaucer.  Troyl.  fy  Cres.  b.  iii. 
1483 


Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 
Those  few  men  of  yours  [the  Pope]  do  affirm  the  prohibi- 
tion of  our  marriage  to  be  inducted  only  by  the  law  pu.^iiivc. 
Burnet.  Records,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  No.  42. 
That  the  principle  that  seta  on  wo 
worketh  by  them  is  nothing  else  but 
matter,  or  the  natural  motion  thereof 
or  disposed,  is  meat  apparently  false 

Hale.  Origii 
Now,  Sir,  this  granted,  (as  is  a  most  p 
position,)  who  stands  so  eminent  in  tin-  decree  of  this  for- 
tune, as  Cassio  do's.— Shakespeare.  O.hc'lu,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

In  my  judgement  those  flowers  carry  it  clearly,  which 
acquit  themselves  to  a  double  sense,  sight  and  smell:  for 

though  in  some  things  it  may  he  true,  o-iimc  qua;  loinxme 
olrut,  yet  in  dowers  (belles  Die  i,c<:.tti»n  of  an  iilj  the 
pDsiti-i/i  of  a  g  iod  scent  is  iu.-il\  required. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Norfolk. 
In  my  watch,  the  law  and  rule  of  its  motion  is  the  consti- 
tution nnd  position  of  iis  parts  liy  the  hand  and  mind  of  the 
skilful  artist  ;  but  the  author  or  eliici.  nt  of  my  \i  alch  is  the 
arlist  himselfe.  and  not  th.it  motion  that  is  as  it  were  the 
law  or  rule  of  the  engine.— Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  2SS. 

That  the  leaves  of  cataputia  or  spurge,  heing  plucked 
upward  or  downward  re-ipeeti  wly,  p<  rform  their  otierafior-.s 
by  purge  or  vomit,  as  some  have  wiitt-ii,  and  old  wives 
still  do  preach,  is  a  strange  conceit,  ascribing  unto  plants 

positional  operations,  and  after  the  manner  1  f  the  loadstone. 
Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

Here  all  the  kings  of  the  Israelites,  when  their  kingdoms 
should  be  erected,  are  strictly  bound  by  God  himself  to 
negative  and  positive  conditions. 

Pnjnne.  Treachery  $  Disloyalty,  App.  p.  130. 


POS 


D.  Ant.  Pray,  brother,  -what  unhappy  man  is  he 
\Thcm  you  positively  doom  to  death  I 

Take.  The  Adventures  of  Fire  Hours,  Act  v.  j 

In  another  table  was  Atalanta.  the  posture  of  whose  limbs 

:.  that  if  the  eyes  were  only  judges, 

as  they  be  the  only  seers,  one  wouM  h3ve  sworn  the  very 

picture  had  run. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

As  pointed  diamonds  being  set, 

iter  lustre  out  of  jet. 
Those  pieces  we  esteem'd  most  rare 
■Which  in  night-shadows  postur'd 


Experience  teacheth,  that  prosperitie  oft-tymes  is  a  great 
rouble,  a  greate  mischief,  an  vnquiet  profite  to  the  posses- 
loners  of  riches,  and  such  as  have  the  fmicion  of  the  same. 
Halt.  Edu?.  IV  an.  19. 


.5.  Let.  2 

ure  half  t 


or  change  the  posture  of 

Tor  in  view- 


smell  of  a  rose  or  to  lie  in  feathers, 
aur  body  in  bed  for  ease. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  16 


Stcod  rahk'd  of  seraphim  another  row- 
In  poshsre  to  displode  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

That  our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  else  but  such  a  relative 
position  of  any  thing,  as  I  have  before  mention'd,  I  think  is 
plain,  and  will  be  easily  admitted,  when  we  consider  that 
we  can  have  no  idea  of  the  place  of  the  universe,  though  we 
can  of  all  the  parrs  of  it. 

I   etc  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii  c.  13.  s.  10. 
Many  of  those  three  sorts  are  the  most  positive  block- 
heads in  the  world.—  Dryden.  ^Eneis,  Ded. 

But  by  rati    _  rivatives,  2nd  other  arts 

of  reason,  by^which  discourse   supplies   the  w3nt  of  the 
reports  of  sense,  we  may  collect  the  excellency  of  the  under- 


ttbis : 


.  tha 


foi  : 


The  positiveness  of  sins  of  commission  was  both  in  the 
habitude  of  the  will  and  sin  the  executed  act  too  :  whereas 
the  positiveness  of  sins  of  omission  is  in  the  habitude  of  the 
will  only. — Xorris. 

Courage  and  poiiiirity  are  never  more  necessary,  than  on 
such  an  occasion: — sc.  when  a  fool  should  be  answered 
according  to  his  folly.— Watts,    On  the  Mind,  pt.  L  c  9. 
Think  (if  there  be  a  thought  can  move  you  more,) 
A  pledge  more  dear  than  those  I  nam'd  before, 
Think  you  behold  (were  such  a  posture  meet) 
E'en  me,  your  Pompey,  prostrate  a:  your  feet- 

Rome.  Lucan,  b.  vii. 
If  there  were  very  many  globes,  of  the  nature  of  the  earth, 
it  would  be  very  unlikely  that  any  two  should  have  exactly 
*  particles  of  dost, 


same  number  i 


,  and  stone  in 


T  difference,  in  any  part  discernible 
either  by  the  naked  eve  or  microscope. 

Edtrards.'Of  the  Will,  pt.  iv.  s.  S. 
It  may  seem  an  odd  position  that  the  poverty  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  is  in  some  measure 
owing  to  the  superior  riches  of  the  soil  and  happiness  of  the 
climate,  yet  there  want  not  reasons  to  justify  this  paradox. 
Hume,  Ess.  1.  pt.  ii. 
Positively  to  foretell,  is  to  profess  to  foreknow  or  to  declare 
positive  foreknowledge.— Edwards.  On  the  Will,  pt.ii.  s.  11. 

POSSESS,  v.  \  Yr.Posseder;  ItPossedere; 
Possession.  I  S p.  Poseer;  Lat.  Possidere; 
Possession BK.  I  perhaps  contracted  from  potes 
Possessive.  f  sedere •  that  can  or  may  stay 
Posse'ssoe.  I  or    remain,    keep    its    seat, 

Possessore      J   place,  or  position. 
To  have  or  hold ;  to  keep,  to  take  or  seize  hold; 
to  occupy ;   to  hold  or  oecupy,  (as  owner  or  mas- 
ter or  proprietor ;)  to  be  or  cause  to  be,  to  make, 
owner  or  master,  or  proprietor. 
The  londes  that  thei  haue 


ij    itsnoi 


.  :•:•■. 


And  solde  their  possesions  and  g^odes  and  departed  them 
to  al  men  as  euery  man  had  nede. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  hou  nianye  euer  weren  prnttmiameris  of  fealdis  either 
of  hnnsis  thei  seelden  and  broughten  prtsis  of  tho  thingis 
that  thei  selden  and  leiden  bifore  the  feet  of  Apostles. 

Wicltf.  Dedis,  c.  4. 

For  as  many  as  were  posse>sers  of  lands  or  houses,  solde 
them  and  brou^hte  the  pt  .u  were  solde, 

and  laved  it  doune  at  the  Apostles"  fete.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

These  are  the  ordyuaunces  and  lawes  which  ye  shal  ob- 

serue  to  do  in  the  lande  which  the  Lorde  God  of  thy  fathers 

geueth  thee  to  possesse  it,  as  long  as  ye  lyue  vpon  the  earth. 

Id.  Deuteronomiumt  c  12. 

Blessed  be  Abram  vnto  ve-raost  hyghest  God,  possessor  of 
heauen  and  erth. — Id.  Genesis,  c.  4. 

Also  this  yere  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  lord  protector, 
which  lately  before  had  rnaryed  the  dutchesseof  Hollande,  a 
woman  of  great  possessyon,  for  cause  of  rule  wherof.  to  have 
domynyon  of  the  same,  he  with  the  savd  duchesse  sayled 


Town  possess  d, 
Henry  the  sixth  was  one  whose  life  was  free 
From  that  command  of  vice,  whereto  the  rest 
Of  most  the-.  subjects  bet 

Daniel.  CUit  Wars,  b.  v. 
Mar.  He's  cotnming,  madam e. 
But  in  very  strange  manner.    He's  sure  possest,  madame. 
Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Sight,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
At  the  port  [lord]  He  giue  her  to  thy  hand. 
And  by  the  vray  possesse  thee  what  she  is. 

Id.  Troyl.  $■  Cress.  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 


Her  old  possessi 

In  natare  and  all  things. 

■Whereby  great  riches  gathered  many  a  day 

She  in  short  space  did  often  bring  to  nought 
And  their possessors  often  did  dismay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  C  1. 
This  he  detains  from  the  ivy  much  against  his  will ;  for  he 
should  be  the  true  possessory  lord  thereof.— H otcelt. 

The  same  measures  governed  the  possession  of  land  too  ; 

whatsoever  he  tilled  and  reaped,  laid  up  and  made  use  of. 

-  right;  vhatsnerct  he 

inclosed,  and  could  feed  and  make  use  of,  the  cattle  and 

product  was  also  his.— Locke.  Of  Civil  Government,  c.  5.  s.3S. 

And  yet  he  lived  as  cheaifnlly  and  contentedly  by  the  faith 
he  had  in  God's  goodness,  as  if  he  had  been  possessor  of  the 
whole  world. — Sharp,  vol.  v.  Ser.  4. 

The  land  cannot  be  divided  into  separate  property,  with- 
out leaving  it  to  the  law  of  the  con 

division;  it  is  cc;-:-:;..:    :  awe  will,  that 

the  law  should  regulate  the  division  ;  and,  consequently, 
consistent  with  the  will  of  ••  God."  or  "  right,"  that  I  should 
possess  that  share  which  these  regulations  assieu  me. 

Faley.  Fhihsophy,  b,  iii.  pt.  i.  c.  4. 

If  the  soul  is  not,  in  the  very  time  of  the  act,  in  the  pos- 
session of  liberty,  it  cannot  at  that  time  be  in  the  use  of  it. 
Edwards.   On  the  Will,  pt.  ii.  s.  7. 

The  relation  of  possession,  or  belonging,  is  often  expressed 

by  a  case,  or  a  different  ending  of  a  substantive.     This  case 

answers  to  the  genirive  casein  Latin,  and  may  still  be  so 

called,  though  perhaps  more  properly  the  possessive  case. 

Lotcth.  Ir.trod. 


PO'SSET,  n.  \      Minshew  derives  from   Fr. 

Posset,  v.  f  Posson ,L at. Potio.  Skinner, — 
from  Fr.  Poser,  to  settle ;  because,  when  the 
milk  curds  the  heavier  particles  settle  at  the 
bottom. 

And  with  a  sodaine  vigour  it  doth  posset 

And  curd.  '.    -  into  milke 

The  thin  and  wholesome  blood. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Art  i.  sc.  5. 

This  is  his  breakfast ;  and  his  uieale  at  night 

Possets  no  less  provoking  appetite. 

Whose  deare  ingredients  valew'd  all  at  more 

Than  all  his  ancestors  were  worth  before. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  D.  ii.  s.  3. 

POSSIBLE. -\       Fr.  Possible;    Sp.  Posible  ; 

Po'ssiblt.  V  It.  Possibile;    Lat.  PossibUis, 

Possibility.  J  from  posse,  (Le.  potts  esse,) 
that  can  or  may  be. 

That  can  or  may  be,  or  be  done,  or  performed, 
or  practised;  practicable,  that  can  or  may  happen 
to  be. 

And  he  seide  to  him,  tho  thingis  that  ben  impassible 
mentis  men,  ben  possible  anentis  God.— Wiciif.  Luk,  c.  IS. 


Let  i 


i  and  the 


But  now  thou  seest  the  impost!',  ilitie  of  the 
possibilitie  of  thilk  that  thou  wendest  had  been  impossible, 
wherefore  the  repugnaunce  is  adaulled. 

Chancer.  The  Testament  of  Lone,  b.  iii. 
Whereupon  fearrcg  to  be  euclosed  within  the  streightes, 
he  passed  moumaine  Taurus  with  all  speed  possible,  in  the 
whiche  haste  he  tan  ccccc.  furlomrs. 

Gvldyug.   Jnstine,  foi.  54. 
Nowe  seeing  they  could  not  bee  perswaded  by  any  meanes 
possible,  the  captain  was  constrained  to  give  his  consent  to 
returue,  leaviug  all  hope  of  so  great  possibilities. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  10". 
In  playne  simple  euident  termes  &  wordes.  suche  as  can 
not  by  cv-iiiatio  be  mistaken  &  cons'rued.  so  nere  as  p:s- 
ribln  mis  infirmitie  permilteth  a:  sufiereth. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explic.  Of  the  Presence,  fed.  33. 
Nor  wonder :  if  by  fire 


Paradise  Lost  b.' 


And  expiate,  if  possible',  my  crime, 

Shamefull  garrulity.  Milton.  Sam 

Pro.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  returne. 

Shakespeare.  Ttco  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  ii.  K.  2. 

No,  lord  ambassador.  He  rather  keepe 

That  which  I  haue.  then  coueting  for  more 

Be  cast  from  possibility  of  all. 

Id.  1  PI.  Hen.  VI.  Act  y.  sc.  4 

'Tis  possible  to  infinite  power  to  endue  a  creature  with 
the  power  of  beginning  motion. 

Clarke.  On  the  Jttribntes,  Prop.  10. 

From  hence  it  follows  again  that  the  material  world  can- 
not possibly  be  the  original  self-existent  being. 

Ii.  lb.  Prop.  8. 

No  man  can  rationally  account  himself  secure,  unless  he 
could  command  all  the  chances  of  the  world ;  but  how 
should  he  command  them,  when  he  cannot  so  much  as 
number  them I  Possibilities  are  as  infinite  as  God's  power  ; 
and  whatsoever  may  come  to  pass,  no  man  can  certainly 
conclude  shall  not  come  to  pass.— South,  vol.  L  Ser.  8. 

Any  degree  of  probability  whatever,  I  had  almost  said  any 
degree  of  possibility  whatever,  of  religion  being  true,  ought 
to  determine  a  rational  creature  so  to  act,  as  to  secure  him- 
self from  punishment  in  a  future  state,  and  the  k;:s  of  that 
happiness  which  may  be  attained. — Paley,  Ser.  1. 


POST.  ,.. 
Post.  c. 

Pu'sTABLE. 
Pc/STAGE. 

Posti'liox. 


Fr.Poste;  It.Pdsta;  Sp.Poste, 
puesto;  Fr.  Postilion  ,-  It  Poiti- 
gUi  ■  -,-  5p.  Postilion  ,■  Lat.iV-ifum, 
past  part,  of  ponere,  to  put,  place, 
set,  or  fix. 

A  post  is, — something,  some  substance  or  mate- 
rial, set  or  fixed  tin  the  ground). 

Post, — a  fixed  or  settled  place  ;  a  military  post, 
— a  fixed  or  settled  place  or  station  for  soldiery  or 
military  purposes. 

Post  horses,  (cqui  posili.^i — horses  placed,  sta- 
tioned, or  kept  at  fixed  or  settled  places. 

Post,  for   conveyance   of  letters,   &C fixed, 

settled  mode  of  conveyance. 

Post  haste, — the  haste  used  by  post  riders  of 
post  horses. 

Toposf, — to  put.  place,  set,  or  fix  ;  to  station  ; 
to  set  upon  or  affix  to  a  post;  to  ride  or  travel 
with  post  horses ;  with  the  speed  or  despatch  of 
post  horses. 

Until  his  order  he  was  a  noble  post. — CAaucer.iVoZ.  v.214. 
No  coaste  of  all  the  worlde  I  weane  lyke  Baiae  towne  of 


But  maste 
pense  with  long  and  vaine  expectation,  and  thinking  mat  01 
intention  to  delude  him,  they  posted  the  matter  off  so  often} 
was  very  instant  with  them  to  perfomie  their  promise- 

Hacklugt.  Foyages,  vol.  L  p,  247. 

At  length,  about  4  of  the  clocke.  commeth  his  seruant 
posting  in  all  possible  speede  from  Oxford. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1622.  an.  1555. 

The  greate  pos'.rs  of  streight  timber  set  on  a  row  equally 
distant^  two  fote  srace  one  from  another,  are  let  into  the 
grounde  and  fastened  againe  on  the  inside  and  rammed 
surely  with  a  great  deal  of  earth. — Golding.  C 

Before  whiche  time.  Richard  duke  of  Yorke.  being  in 
Ireland,  by  swyft  currers  and  flieing  pastes  was  advertised  of 
the  great  victorie  gained  by  his  parte. 

Boll.  Henry  FT.  an.  IS. 

A  post  in  hand  he  bare  of  mighty  pyne.  and  : 

He  felt  his  W3V,  and  led  his  sheepe.  tl  en 

all.  Phaer.  TirgiU.  ^neides,  b.  iii. 

Now  Ioue  him  self  hath  sent  his  feareful  mar. 
the  skies, 

T:,e  r  ...  ofgods  ii  I  Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

If  their  wordes  3nd  writings  were  eronious  and  false  tha 
for  all  their  graue  aduised  deliberation  :  why  rr.ay  nnt  their 
sainges  &  practices  be  as  false  nowe,  vsinge  posle-hasle.  and 
al  through  ambicion.— Bp.  Gardner.  True  Obedience,  Plef. 


A  herald  potted  ^resent'v  aw3V 

The  King  of  England  to  the  field  to  dare. 

Drayton.   The  Battle  of  Aci' 


I  haue  not  stopt  mine  ea 
Nor  posted  off  their  suites  wnn 

Shakespeare.  3  Pt.  Henry  FI.  Act  iv.  sc  S 
So  entertained  those  odorous  sweets  the  fiend 
Who  came  their  bane,  though  with  them  better  pleas'd 
Then  Asmodeus  with  the  fishie  fume. 
That  drove  him.  though  enamoured,  from  the  spouse 
Of  XtoMft  son.  and  with  a  vengeance  sent 
From  Media  part  to  .Igyp:,  there  fast  bound. 


Milt 


Paradise  Last,  b.iT. 


POS 

"When  the  Duke  of  Sommerset  heard  these  newes,  he 
^without  delay  refusd  King  Edward,  and  rode  in  poste  to  his 
Uusraan  King  Henry  the  sixt—  Grafton.  Edw.  IV.  an.  2. 

Then  by  main  force  putl'd  up,  an£  on  his  shoulders  bore 
The  gates  of  Azza,  ;  ■■-;/.  and  massie  bar, 
Up  to  the  hill  of  Hebron,  seat  of  giants  old. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonisles. 

By  this  preparation,  devotion  doth  by  degrees  teach  us  to 
makeour  peace  postabte  upon  all  the  tides  of  fortune,  under- 
sfanttuig  them  to  be  truly  the  current  of  Divine  r^vntenee. 
Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  6.  s.  2. 
Otherwise  our  packets  breathe  in  Florence  from  Wednes- 
day noon  to  Sunday  mor  ling  :  so  disconvenient  is  the  postage 
term  them. 
Reliqttce  Wotiomancs,  p.  704. 


Albeit  you  be  upon  an  island,  and  I  now  upon  the  conti- 
nent, (tho  the  lowest  part  of  Europe  vet  those  swittpi's.;- 
lions,  my  thoughts,  find  you  out  daily  and  bring  you  unto 
me.— Howell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  8. 

For  better  assurance  of  lodging  where  I  pass,  in  regard 

of  thenlajrue,  I  have  ap^st-w.: '  >  far  as  Saint  David's, 

which  is  f.tr  enough,  vouil  <aw  for  the  King  hath  no  ground 
further  on  this  island.— Id.  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  23. 


Drayton.  The  Moon-Calf. 

■  And  fearful  blood 

From  heart  and  face  with  these  post-tydings  runne, 
That  eyther  now  he's  made,  or  now  undon. 

Spenser.  Brittain's  Ida,  c.  5. 

The  attempts  of  which  sort  of  man  I  can  liken  to  nothing 
co  pmperly  as  to  those  pretences  to  infallible  cures  which 
*vc-  daily  see  posted  in  even*  comer  of  the  streets;  and  I 
think  it  a  ereat  pity  but  that  both  these  sort  of  pretences 
were  posted  up  together.— South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  6. 

To  guard  this  post  (he  cried)  that  art  employ, 
Aud  here  detain  the  scatter'd  youth  of  Troy. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 

of  new  democracy 
:  of  old  d  iain 
"and  the  book-keepers  of  politicks  finding  democracy  still  in 
debt,  5ut  by  no  means  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  ba- 
Janca.— Bur ke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 


Upon  the  accession  of  Charles,  he  [Inigo]  was  conthi 
i  ■  .?:',-•  under  hi.;!i  kinu' and  queen. 

Walpaie.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  i 

On  the  heights  above  Baccano  the  postilions  stopped, 
pointing  to  a  pinnacle  that  appeared  between  two  hills 
claimed,  "  Roma."— Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  9. 


POS 


make  to  dwell  in  present  < 


inclose  togider  ifi 
jse  and  one,  all  thingis,  that  ben  | 
trs  places  temporel,  without  pos- 
osed  therin  perpetuall  nowe,  and 

?r.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 


And  yf  we  had  no  such  example  geuen  ^ 
I  woulde  thynke  it  the  greatest  honor  that  i 
it  founded  by  vs,  and  left  to  posterity,  in  t 
liberty.— Goldinge.  Ctesar,  fol.  229. 


part  by  the  postern  of  the  castle,  and  another 
part  by  the  gate  of  the  toune  criynge  Saincte  George,  Salis- 
burye.— Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  4. 

So  it  ie  manifest,  that  where  the  anteriour  body  giveth  way, 
as  fast  as  the  posleriottr  cometh  on,  it  maketh  no  noise,  be 
the  motion  never  so  great,  or  swift. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historie,  §  115. 

For  expedition  is  the  life  of  action,  otherwise  Time  may 
show  his  ba'.d  occiput,  and  shake  his  posteriors  at  them  in 
derision.—  Howell,  b.ii.  Let.  17. 

Hope  ye,  my  verses,  that  posteritie 

Of  age  ensuing  shall  you  ever  read? 
Hope  ye,  that  ever  immortal  it  ie 

So  ineane  harpes  worke  may  chalenge  for  her  meed. 

Spenser.  The  Ruines  of  Rome. 

Ere  that  dawning  light 

Discovered  had  the  world  to  heaven  wyde, 
He  by  a  privy  postern  took  his  flight 


I  confess  by  reason  of  the  postick  and  backward  position 
of  the  feminine  parts  in  qua  dm  pedes,  they  can  hardly  admit 
the  substitution  of  a  protrusion,  effectual  unto  masculine 
generation. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  17. 

For  some  couple  laterally,  or  side-wise,  as  worms  ;  some 
mixtly,  that  is,  the  mate  ,i>.-  -uding  the  female,  or  by  appli- 
i  of  the  ventral  parts  6l  the  one  unto  the  postick  parts 
i  other,  as  most  quadrupeds. — Id.  lb. 


as  order  among  the 

Notwithstanding  which,  this  being  comprehends  the  c 
ferences  of  past,  present,  and  future,  or  the  success] 
priority  and  posteriority  of  all  temporary  things. 

Id.  lb.  p.  6 
Long,  long,  shall  Greece  the  woes  we  caus'd  bewail, 
And  sad  posterity  repeat  the  tale. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  x 


The  post  office  is  properly  a  mercantile  project.  The 
government  advances  the  expence  of  establishing  the 
different  offices,  and  of  buying  or  hiring  the  necessary  horses 
or  carriages,  and  is  repaid  with  a  large  profit  by  the  duties 
upon  what  is  carried.— Smith.    Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  2. 


the  enemy,  and  to 
"know  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  posted  himself  to  the 
best  advantage.—  Jortin,  Diss.  2. 

POSTDATE.  Lat.  Post,  after,  and  datum, 
dated  or  given.      See  Date. 

To  date  after ;  (sc. )  after  the  time  of  writing  ; 
at  some  later  time. 

For  as  for  those,  whose  post-dated  loyalty  now  consists 
only  in  decrying  that  action,  which  had  been  taken  out  of 

i  ..  ■:  .■  .i   .,.;-,.;..■  ,■■.;.:';..;        i  !i  ".iL'*i   mi  h"'-:=  v.  i  <  ■  k  ■  ■  •  1 . 

than  themselues;  who  having  laid  the  premises,  afterwards 
:.  :■:.'.;  v,:.',y  protest  a  rain  >t  the  conclusion;  they  do  but 
cover  their  prevarication  villi  a  fig-leaf. 


POSTERIOR,  adj.  \        Fr.   Posterieur ,-     It. 
Poste' riors,  n.  Posterior;     Sp.  Poste- 

Posterio'ritt.  I  rior;      Lat.    Posterior, 

Posterity.  \  from  posternus,  after  or 

,  adj.  J  behind. 


1V: 


Beiag     or    existing, 
J  moving  after  or  behind; 


PO'STICK. 

.  hinder. 

Posterity, — applied,  as  a  collective  term,  to 
those  who  will  be  or  exist  hereafter;  to  generations, 
or  people  to  come  ;  children,  descendants. 

Postern  door,  or  postern, — FT.Poterne;  It.  Pos- 
tierla, — a  back  door ;  a  door  at  the  back  or  be- 
hind ;  backwards,  or  towards  the  back. 


A  stranger  to  my  method  would  hardly  rally  my  seal 
and  posthumed  notes.— Fuller.  Gen.  Worthies,  c.  25. 

The  first  [antiquity]  is  true:   all  under  the  first  ! 

ixious  to  error;  the  puisne  posthumous  antiquity  hath 

refuge  for  falshood,    the  primigenious  antiquity  0 
proceeded  from  the  ancient  of  dayes)  is  certain. 

Bp.  Hall.   The  Honour  of  the  Marled  Clcryie, 


t  the  sufficiency  oF  Christian  immortality  frustrates  all 
earthly  glory,  and  the  quality  of  either  state  after  death 
takes  a  folly  of  posthumous  memory. 

Brown.   Urne  Burial,  C.  5. 
Shall  we  disdain  their  silent,  soft  address  ; 
Their  posthumous  advice  and  pio 


'STIL,  n.  ^  Fr.PostiUe,-  It.  P 
5TIL,  v.  >  tillare,  q.d.  post  ilia; 
stiller.     J  ner  prefers  the  Fr. 


ng.  Complaint, 

PO'STIL, 

Po's      . 

Po'stiller.  )  ner  prefers  the  Fr.  Appnstile  ,- 
reponsum  seu  seriptum  appostile,  i.e.  alteri  saripto 
appositum,  an  answer  or  writing  affixed  or  ap- 
pended to  some  other  writing. 

To  add  or  append,  (sc.  a  note  in  writing,)  to 
annotate. 

The  said  Langton  also  made  poslih  vpon  the  whole  bible. 
Fox.  Marti/is,  p.  248.  an.  1228. 


I  doe  remember  to  haue  seene  long  since  a  booke  of  ac- 
compt  of  Empson's,  that  had  the  King's  hand  to  euery  ieai'e, 
by  way  of  signing,  and  was  in  some  places  poslilled  in  the 
niargent  with  the  King's  hand  likewise. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  211. 

It  hath  been  observed  by  many  holy  writers,  commonly 
delivered  by  postillers  and  commentators. — Brown. 

PO'STLE,i.e.  Apostle,  (qv.) 
Now  so  it  ys  Jonas  was  called  of  God  to  an  hye  offyce, 
speake  for  an  hole  conien  welth,  yt  may 


ialye 


e0ici  ui"  this  \ 


i  postte,  whych  in  honour  1 
Fisher.  The  Psalme  Be  Profundi*, 


When  setting  ope  the  postern  gat 
"Which  they  thought  best  to  sally 
The  foe  appear'd  drawn  up  and  drill' 
Ready  to  charge  them 


field.— Hudibras,  pt.i.  c.  3. 
posterior  to  Milton, 


}Lat.  Post,  after ;  and 
existere,  to  stand  out, 
{ex,  and  sistere,  to  stand.) 


Walpole.  On  Gardening. 
POSTEXI'ST, 

PoSTEXl'STENT. 
PosTEXl'sTEXCE. 

See  Exist. 

To  exist ;  to  be,  to  live,  after. 

And  therefore  Anaxagoras  could  not  but  acknowledge, 
that  all  souls  and  lives  did  pre  and  post-exist  by  themselves 
as  well  as  those  rr-riK.re.il  forms  am!  o:;:.li:ies,  in  bis  similar 
atoms. — Cudworih.   Intellectual  Sesiem,  p.  37. 

As  for  the  conceit  of  Anaxagoras,  of  prce  and  poel-erlefenl 
atoms  endued  with  ail  those  several  forms  and  Dualities  at 
bodies  inaenerahly  ami  incorruptihly ;  it  was  nothing  but  an 
adulteration  of  the  genuine  atomical  philosophy,  and  a  mere 
dream  of  his.  in  which  very  few  foiiow'd  him. — Id.  Id.  p.  35. 


It  is  a  thing  very  well  known, 
of  philosophers,  these  two  things  were  always  included  to- 
gether, in  that  one  opinion  of  the  soul's  immortality,  namely, 
its poslexistence  —  Id.  lb.  p.  38. 

PO'STHUiME.  >      Fr.  Postume;  It.  Pdslumo; 

Po'sTHUKots.  J  Sp.  Posthumo ;  Lat.  Posthu- 
mus;  post,  and  humum,  the  ground.    See  Humble. 

After  the  interment  or  burial,  (sc.)  of  the 
parent,  author,  &c.  ;  born,  produced  after  the 
death  of  the  parent  or  author. 


Fuller.    Worthies.  Cumberland. 
f  my  soul  could  see  their  posthume  spight 


POSTLIMI'NIAR.  )      Lat.  Postliminium, post 
Postlimi'nious.  )  litnen  ;  adeo  postliminium 

dictum,     quia   eodem   limine    revertebatur,    quo 

amissus  fuerat.     See  Eliminate. 

After,  or  posterior,  or  subsequent  to  the  re- 

possession,  or  reinstatement  in  our  own  threshold 

or  home  ;  generally,  posterior  or  subsequent. 

It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  possible  the  soul  may  be  rap't 

from  this  terrestrial  body,  and  carried  to  remote  and  distan 

places,  from  whence  she  may  make  a  posttiminiar  return. 

Hallywcll.  Melampr.  tlt.Sl)  p.  ?0 

The  reason  why  men  are  so  short  and  weak  in  governing 
is  because  most  things  fall  out  to  them  accidentally,  and 
come  not  into  any  compliance  with  their  preconceived  ends, 
but  thev  are  loiced  to  comply  subsequently,  and  to  strike 
in  v.  itli  things  as  they  fall  out,  by  postliminium,  after-appli- 
cahous  ol  tliem  to  their  purposes,  or  by  framing  their  pur- 
poses to  them.— South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  S. 

POSTMERI'DIAN.  Lat.  Post,  and  meridiem, 
after  mid-day ;  afternoon.     See  Pomeridian. 

PO'STNATE.  Lat.  Post,  and  natum,  past 
part,  of  nasci,  to  be  born. 

Born  after. 

It  will  be  no  sin  to  suspect  this  to  be  no  original  of,  but 
a  post-nate  allusion  to  his  armes. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Berkshire. 

And  consequently,  knowledge  and  wisdom,  to  be  but  a 
second  or  pust-uate  thing,  though  eternal. 

Cudworih.  Intellectual  System,  p.  585. 

POSTPONE,  v.  \       Fr.  Post-poser ;   ItPos- 
Postpo'ner.  I  porre ;  Lat.  Postponere  ■,  to 

Postponement.      Vput  or  place,  after. 
Postposition.        j       To  put,    place,    or   cet, 
Postpositive.       J  after,  back,  or  behind  j  to 

an  after  or  some  future  time  ;  to  delay  ;  to  put  or 

set  aside,  (sc.  as  of  less  value  or  importance,)  and 

thus  opposed  to — to  prefer. 

For  an  instance  of  postpositive,  see  Preposition. 
But  it  seems  the  Prince  postpon'd  the  love  he  bore  to  this 

woman  and  chilaren,  to  that  which  he  bore  to  his  brother 

Henry.—  Howell,  a.  i.  s.  4.  Let.  15. 
Nor  is  the  postposition  of  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb 

against  the  use  of  the  tongue 

ilede.  On  DanicVi  Weeks,  p.  88. 


P  OS 

Nor  can  that  rationally  be  said  to  be  despised  by  any,  or 
postponed  to  any  other  tiling,  which  never  was  proposed  to 
them  as  their  option,  and  which  it  never  was  in  their  power 
to  choose  or  to  embrace. 

WhUby,  Five  Points,  Dis.  J.  c.  3.  s.4. 

Wyck  died  in  England  in  16S2.  He  ought  to  have  been 
introduced  under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  but  was  postponed 
to  place  him  here  with  his  son. 

Walpote.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.  c.  4. 


POSTSCRIPT.  Lat.  Post,  and  scriptum, 
past  part,  of  scribere,  to  write. 

Any  thing  written  after,  (sc.)  the  principal 
writing  or  letter. 

In  the  letter  which  he  had  received  from  my  lord  admirall 
there  was  a  postscript,  whiche  he  shewed  mee  written  in 
these  wordes.— Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  353. 

I  have  newly  received  your  last  of  the  25th  of  April,  and 

acquainted  my  lord  with  the  poslscrijd   thereof,   touching 
your  father's  sickness. — Beliguia  Wotluniana,  V-  411- 

POSTULATE,  n. 
Postulate,  v. 
Postula'tion. 

Po'STULATORY. 

lete  supine,  poscitum,  contracted  into  posti 
the  verb  poscere,  to  seek  or  demand. 

Any  thing  sought,  or  demanded,  or  required, 
(sc.)  to  be  granted  or  given ;  that  which  is  as- 
sumed to  be  given  or  granted. 

That  every  spiritual  person  of  this  realm,  hereafter  to  be 
named,  presented  or  postulated  to  any  nrchbishoprick  or 
bishoprick  of  tliis  realm  shall  and  may,  S:c. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  No.  41. 

Though  honest  minds  do  glorifie  God  hereby ;  yet  do  they 
most  powerfully  ma^niih;  him,  and  are  to  be  looked  on  with 
another  eye,  who  demonstratively  set  forth  its  ma^nalities  ; 
who  not  from  postulated  or  precarious  inferences,  in  treat  a 
courteous  assent,  but  from  experiments  and  undeniable 
effects,  enforce  the  wonder  of  its  Maker. 

Brown*  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

Which  ve  shall  labour  to  induce,  not  from  postulates  and 
intreated  maxims,  but  undeniable  principles  declared  in 
holy  scripture  J— Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  ti. 

I  must  have  a  second  postutalion,  that  must  have  an  in- 
gredient to  elicit  my  assent,  namely,  the  veracity  of  him 
that  reports  and  relates  it.— Hale.  Origin.  "fMankind,p.l'29. 

Whosoever  shall  peruse  the  signatures  of  Corellius,  or 
rather  the  phytognomy  of  Porta,  and  strictly  observe  how 
vegetable  realities  are  commonly  forced  into  animal  repre- 
sentations, may  easily  perceive  in  very  many,  the  semblance 
is  but  postulatoiy. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 


And  if  she  [Nature]  ever  ga\ 
To  man,  1*11  prove  that  I  ha\ 
I  mean  by  postulate  illation. 


Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  ( 


The  proof  depends  only  on  this  postulatum:  that  the 
comedies  of  Andronicus,  which  were  imitations  of  the  Greek, 
were  also  imitations  of  their  railleries,  and  reflections  on 
particular  persons.— Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 

■'  According  to  some,  the  difference  between  axioms  and 
postulates  is  analogous  to  that  between  theorems  and  pro- 
blems :  the  former  expressing  truths  which  are  self-evident, 
and  from  which  other  prepositions  may  be  deduced;  the 
latter,  operations  which  may  be  easily  performed,  and  by 
the  help  of  which  more  difficult  constructions  may  be  ef- 


ir,„ 


ind, 


POSTURE       See  Position. 

PO'SY,  or)      Corrupted  from  poesy  ;    i.e.  a 

Po'esy.  \  poetical  sentence  or  expression  ;  a 
motto ;  an  inscription  ;  a  sententious  maxim  or 
saying. 

And  the  tente  was  rcplenyshed  and  decked  with  this 
posic,  After  busy  labor  commeth  victorious  rest. 

JIall.  Hen.  V.  an.  7. 

Tor  glory  (sayeth  the  philosophical  potjsee)  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  crocodile,  whiche,  becyng  a  beast  in  ye  floude  of  Nilus 
in  Egipte,  hath  thys  propertye,  that  if  one  pursue  him  to 
abyde  ;  and  if  ye  flee, 


suppress  hym,  he  fleeth  and  \ 


:  folowe  and  ouertake  j 

Udal.  On  Lulce,  Pref. 

There  was  also  a  superscripcion  or  poitee  written  on  the 

toppe  of  the  crosse,  derectly  ouer  his  heade,  in  Greke,  in 

Latin,  and  Hebrue  letters,  that  it  might  the  better  be  read 

of  al  nations,  "  This  is  ihe  King  of  the  Jewes." 

Id.  Luke,  c.  23. 
Knowe  ye  therefore  the  image  of  him  stricken  and  coined 
iii  your  hearts,  acknowledge  ye  bis  title  &  poisce. 

Id.  lb.  c.  20. 


And  if  some  infrequent  passenger  crossed  our  streets,  it 
was  not  without  his  medicated  posie  at  his  nose,  and  his 
zedoary  or  angelica  in  his  mouth. 

Bp.  Hall.  A  Sermon  of  Thanksgiving,  an.  1025. 

POT,  n.  \  Fr. Pot;  Dut. Pot;  Yr.Potage; 
Dut.  Potagie,  (  Skinner ; )  perhaps 
from  polus,  drink.  Tooke, — that 
the  noun  is  the  past  tense  and 
past  part,  of  the  verb  to  pit ;  i.e. 
Po'tterv.  to  excavate,  to  sink  into  a  hol- 
Po'ttery.  low.  See  Pit. 
Po'ttle.  J  Any  thing,  any  place,  hollowed 
out ;  a  hollow  vessel,  (of  any  substance  or  mate- 
rial used  for  various  purposes.)  To  pot, — 
To  put  or  place  in  a  pot. 

To  go  to  pot, — q.  d.  to  go  to  the  pot  or  pit, 
CSC.)  of  destruction  j  and  thus  to  go  to  destruction 


Wo  that  mygte  weoden  abbe,  S:  the  roten  gnawe. 
Other  sethe  &  makye  potage,  was  therof  wel  vawe  [very 
glad].  R.  Gloucester,  p.  404. 

Ich  was  a  prioresse  potager,  and  other  poure  ladies. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  94. 
Tlierfor  the  womman  left  hir  water  pot,  and  wente  unto 
the  cy tee. —  Wiclif.  Jon,c,4. 


Wher  a  pottere  of  clay  hath  not  the  power  to  make  of  the 

same  gobet  oo  vessel  into  onour,  and  a  nothir  into  dyspyt  1 

Wiclif.  Romaynes,  c.  9. 

Hath  not  the  potter  power  ouer  the  clave,  cue  of  the  same 
lompe  to  make  one  vessel  vnto  honoure,  &  another  vnto 
dishonour. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  he  caused  of  all  kindes  of  serpentes  to  be  put  into 
earthen  pott,  the  whiche  in  the  middes  of  the  battell  were 
cast  into  the  enemyes  shippes.— Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  131. 


A  gentylln 
firste  examin 
potages,  and  t 


r  he  take  a  cooke  in  his  seruice 
i  diligently  how  manye  sortes  of  n 
he  can  perfectly  make. 
Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Goveruovr,  b.  i 


The  at  last  47  yeris  before  Christis  biribe  begane  the 
4  monarchy  called  the  Romane_  empire,  wc  yet  standeth, 
but  (as  Daniel  did  forese  it)  vpo  fehle  feet  made  of  britle 
potbakt  evthe. — Joy.  Expos. of  Daniel.  Airi-.jc  Supptitacicn. 

He  was  in  length  about  nine  foote,  and  had  nothing  in  his 
belly,  but  a  certaine  quantitie  of  small  stones,  to  the  value 
oT  a  pottle.— Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  770. 
The  clowne,  no  doubt,  that  potted  Pan, 

Lackt  art  to  gloze  and  flatter, 

And  yeat  nor  Pan  nor  Mercmie 

"Went  roundlier  to  the  matter. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.vi.  c.  31. 
If  one  cast  a  few  almonds  into  apotfut  of  it,  it  will  become 
as  clear  as  rock  water.— Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  54. 


He  is  cried  out  upon  and  censured  for  a  puritan  by  all  the 
pot  companions  and  drunkards  with  whom  1 
Prynne.  Histrio-Mns'i.c.  pt. 
On  a  time  he  commanded  all  the  allies  to  sit  down  toge- 
ther one  with  another  by  themselves  and  the  Lacsed 
nians  also  by  themselves.      Then    he  made  an  herauld 
proclaim  that  all  pot  makers  should  stand  upon  their  feet. 
North.  Plutarch,  p.  5: 
They  hewd  their  helms,  and  plates  asunder  brake 
As  they  had  potshares  bene. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene.b.vl.  c. 
My  strength  is  dried  up  li 
cleaueth  to  my  iawes,  and  tl 
dust  of  death.— Bible,  1583. 

But  now  into  the  pottage  each  deep  his  spoon  claps, 
As  in  truth  one  might  safely  for  burning  one's  chaps, 
When  straight  with  the  look  and  the  tone  of  a  scold 
Mistress  mayoress  complain'd  that  the  pottage  was  cold. 

Cotton.  A  Voyage  to  Ireland. 
And  a  mind 
That's  confia'd 
To  the  mode  of  the  schools 
Ne'er  arrives  at  the  height  of  a  pottle. 

Id.  The  Companion. 
Have  you  seen  monkeys  chain'd  about  the  loynes 
Or  pottle-potts  with  rings  ?  just  soe  she  joyns 
Her  selfe  together.  Corbet.  Iter  Borealc. 

Corsebus,  the  Athenian,  devised  the  potter's  craft,  shewing 

how  to  cast  earthen  vessels  in  moulds,  and  bake  them  in 

furnaces.—  Holland.  Plinie,  b.vii.  c.  56. 

Who  that  had  lookt  upon  Agathocles  first  handling  the 
clay,  and  making  pots  under  his  father,  and  afterwards  turn- 
ing robber,  could  have  thought  that  from  such  a  condition 
he  should  come  to  be  King  of  Sicily.— South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

I  likewise  took  notice  of  an  ore,  which  for  its  aptness  to 
vitrify,  and  serve  the  potters  to  glaze  their  earthen  vessels 
the  millers  call  potter n-vre.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  323. 


POT 

The  monument.    The  architect's  intention  was  to  erect 
e  statue  of  Charles  II.  on  the  summit,  instead  of  that  silly 
pot  of  flames.—  Walpote.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.  c.2. 
Oh  !  when  shall  I  enrich  my  veins, 
Spite  of  Pythagoras  with  beans? ' 


.Sat.  6. 


POTABLE,  adj. 


(Fr.Potable 
Sp.  Potable; 
from  potare,  1 
now,  the  obsc 


;  It  Potdbile; 

Lat.Potabilis, 

to  drink ;  Gr. 

obsolete  theme  of 

That  can  or  may  be  drunks  drinkable. 
Potion, — Yy. Potion, — a  drink,  a  draught.     See 
Poison. 

That  one  of  them  whych  had  beene  a  ryng  leader  in  theyr 
nyghte  potacyons  and  lecherous  watchynges  sodenlye  fel 
mad  aud  dyed.— Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

Digge  a  pit  on  the  sea-shore  somewhat  above  high-water 
mark,  and  sink  it  as  deep  as  the  low-water  mark;  and  as 
the  tide  cometh  in  it  will  hll  with  water,  fresh  and  potable. 
Bacon.  Katurall  Historic,  §  1. 
•  What  wonder  then  if  fields  and  regions  here 
Breathe  forth  elixir  pure  and  rivers  run 
Potable  gold.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

After  three  or  four  hours  of  friendly  potation 
We  took  leave  each  of  other  in  courteous  fashion. 

Cotton.  Epigram.  Be  Monsieur  Cotin. 
And  to  that  purpose  she  a  potion  made 
In  operation  of  that  pois'ning  power, 
That  it  the  spir'ts  could  presently  invade, 
And  quite  dissense  the  senses  in  an  hour. 

Drayton.   The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  iii. 
Then  gaue  I  her  (so  tutor'd  by  my  art) 
A  sleeping  potion,  which  so  tooke  effect 


The  forme  of  death.— Shakes.  Rom.  #  Juliet,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

Parch  thirsty  human  veins,  the  damask'd  meads, 

Unforc'd,  display  ten  thousand  painted  flowers 

Useful  in  potables.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

POTATO.  Yr.Potade;  It.  Patata  ;  Sp.  Pa- 
tata.  Skinner  says,  the  American  name  is 
battatas. 

It  is  said,  that  if  potado  roots  be  set  in  a  pot  filled  with 
earth,  and  with  the  pot  with  earth  be  set  likewise  then  in 
the  ground,  some  two  or  three  inches,  the  roots  will  grow 
greater  than  ordinary.— Bacon.  Ivafttrall  Historic,  §  473. 

With  candy'd  plantains  and  the  juicy  pine, 

Or  choicest  melons,  and  sweet  grapes  they  dine, 

And  with  potatoes  fat  their  wanton  swine. 

Waller.  The  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,  c.  I. 

The  food  produced  by  a  field  of  potatoes  is  not  inferior  in 
quantity  to  that  produced  by  a  field  of  wheat. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b. 

POTCH.     See  Poack. 


c.  II. 


POTENT,  adj.  ^ 

Po'tent,  n. 

Po'tf.ncy. 

Po'tentate. 

Po'tentacy. 

Potential. 

Potentially. 

Potentiality 

Po'tently. 

Po'te  static. 


Fr.  (Puissant)  Potential; 
Jt.  and  Sp.  Potcnfe ,  Lat. 
Potens,  able.  See  Isjtotent, 
and  Possible. 

Able,  strong,  powerful, 
h  mighty,  forceful  or  forcible, 
ffnVicnt  or  efficacious. 

Potent,  n. — Fr.  Pvtence, — 
a  crutch  or  staff,  so  called 
(  Skinner)  because  by  it  the 


lame  are  enabled  to  walk. 

And  whanne  thci  leeden  you  unto  synagogis  and  to  magis- 
tratis  and  potestatis  ;  nyle  ye  be  bisy  how  or  what  we 
schuleu  answerc,  or  what  ye  schulen  seye. 

Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  12. 
Whilom  ther  was  an  irous  potestat.' 
As  saith  Seueck,  that  during  his  estat 
Upon  a  day  out  riden  knightes  two. 

Cliaucer.   The  Sompnourcs  Tale,  v.  7509. 
So  old  she  was  that  she  ne  went 
A  foot  but  it  were  by  potent. — Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Here  art  poteneiatl  be  shewde. 
Rut  for  the  rime  is  light  and  lewde 
Yet  make  it  somewhat  agreeable. 

Id.  The  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 
Their  [princes]  discord,  variance 
not  but  bring  forth  immeasurable  ; 

imetime  to  the  great  danger  of  ruin  to  them,  ^ 
I  imselves  most  potent  and  strong,  and  thereby  s> 

quarrel,  being  the  end  &  victory  not  in  the  multitude  ; 
potency,  but  in  the  hand  of  God. 

Wyatt.   Works,  App.  23.  The  Kings  Instruc.  Kov.  IS 
Sumtimes  he  spoke  of  po ten  tats, 


:  th'.-n 


\Drant,  Horace,  b. 


POT 

r.    Indeed  the  wordes  of  holy  scripture  doe  worke 
their  effectes  polenliallie  and  thorowly  by  the  raightie  ope- 
ration of  the  spirit  of  God.— F ox.  Martyrs,  p.1256.  an.1519. 
Heavenly  [Father],  that  admonishetk  us  of  his  potency 
,i  v,  that  is  ruler  over  al  things. 

Latimer.  First  Ser.  On  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Thus,  like  Medea,  sate  she  in  her  cell, 

Which  she  had  envied  with  her  potent  charms 
From  thence  all  hindrance  clearly  to  expell. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  h.  iii. 

All  obey'd 

The  wonted  signal,  and  superior  voice 

Of  this  great  Pott  ntate.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  V. 

'Tis  always  Spring  time  here ;  such  is  the  grace 

And  potaicii  oi  her  who  has  the  bliss 

To  make  it  still  Elysium  where  she  is. 

Cook.  Green's  Tit  Quoqlte. 
For  the  question  is  aouvmmov.  and  hath  a  potential  signi- 
fication.— Up.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  Ser.  18. 

Aristotle  saith,  that  divided  they  [bodies]  be  in  infinitum 
potentially,  but  actually  not. — Holland.  Plutarch   p.  667. 

Anaximauder's  infinite,  was  nothing  else  but  an  infinite 
chao-;  of  ma Uer  in  which  were  either  actually  or  potentially 
contained  all  manner  of  qualities. 

Cudieurth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  128. 

This  imagination  of  space  is  not  the  imagination  of  any 
leal  thing,  but  onelv  of  the  large  and  immense  capacity  of 
the  potentiality  of  the  matter,  which  we  cannot  free  our 
mindes  from. — More.  Antidote,  App.  c.  7. 

By  earth  you  are  to  understand  the  potentiality  or  capabi- 
lity of  the  existence  of  the  outward  creation. 

Id.   The  Philosophic)!  Cabbala,  c.  1. 

The  third  branch  of  God's  authoritative  or  potestative 
power  consisteth  in  the  use  of  all  things  in  his  possession, 
by  virtue  of  his  absolute  dominion. 

Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  Art.  1. 

Upon  Christ's  doing  the  most  strange  and  signal  of  his 
miracles,  you  will  find  that  they  did  not  convince  men  so 
potently,  bu 

Socrates  observed  that  long  before  his  time  the  Roman 
Episcopacy  had  advanced  it  self  beyond  the  priesthood  into 
a  potency.^— Burrow.  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  Sup.  5. 

His  founder's  merit  was  the  merit  of  a  gentleman  raised 
'a  court  and  the  protection  of  a  Wolsey  to  the 
i  great  and  potent  lord. 

Burke.  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

By  the  dread  potency  of  every  star 

That  studs  the  mystick  zodiac's  burning  girth 

Wedoadji       " 

Doctor  Barrow  himself  has  thought  it  necessary,  in  order 

to  reconcile  the  language  of  Archimedes  with  that  of  Euclid 

to  have  recourse  to  a  scholastic  distinction  between  actual 

and  potential 


by  the 


Mason.  Caractacu 


Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  vol. 
For  the  distinction  betwixt  containing  potcutiallrr  and 
actually  Lord  Monboddo  acknowledges  himself  indebted  to 
a  Greek  author  then  living,  Eugenius  Diaconus. 

Id.  lb.  vol.il.  c.  3.  s.l.  Note. 

POT-GUN.  Pot-gun  and  pop-gun  have  been 
confounded.  It  is  evident,  from  Hackluyt's  Artil- 
lerie  of  the  Tur/tes,  that  the  former  was  a  gun  of  a 
very  different  description  from  the  latter.  It  may 
have  been  so  called  from  the  shape  or  the  size  of 
the  hollow.  Hackluyt  further  says — that  these 
pot-guns  were  charged  with  "  bullets  of  brasse  or 
copper,  full  of  wild-fire,  and  that  when  they  were 
in  the  aire  they  flamed  foorth,  and  on  falling  on 
the  ground  they  brake,  and  the  fire  came  out, 
and  did  some  harm. 

The 
there  ■ 

whereof  eight  were  set  behind  the  church  of  S.  Cosme  and 
Damian,  and  two  at  Saint  John  de  la  Fontaine  toward  the 
port  of  Italy,  and  the  other  two  afore  the  gate  of  Auuergne, 
the  which  were  shot  night  and  day :  and  there  were  three 
sorts  of  them,  whereof  the  greatest  were  of  s 
spannes  about.— Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p. 

"When  their  pot-yuns  ayme  to  hit, 

With  their  pellets  of  small  wit- 

B.  Jonson.  Petition  of  Poor  Ben  to  King  Charles. 
Del.  I  saw  a  Dutchman  brake  his  pate  once 

For  calling  him  put-gun,  he  made  his  head 

Have  a  boare  in't  like  a  musket. 

Webster.   The  Duchesse  of  Mal/y,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

POTHECARY.  Fr.  Boutique ;  It.  Bottega ; 
Sp.  Botica,  a  shop ;  formed  from  the  Gr.  Airoe-nKi], 
apotheca,  which  signifies  a  magazine  or  store- 
house, (Caseneuve.)  The  Sp.  Boticario,  an  apo- 
thecary, is  said  by  Delpino  to  be  from  bote,  a 
galli-pot, 


POU 

ApotJiecarii  were  generally  those  who  kept 
polhecas  seu  bothegas ;  and  subsequently  re- 
stricted to  those  who  kept  shops  or  depositories 
for  drugs,  &c.     See  Du  Cange. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  apothecary  and 
pothecary  are  the  same  word ;  whether  the  omis- 
sion of  the  initial  a  was  originally  made  in  the 
latter  here  or  abroad. 

h,  no  lenger  would  he  tary, 

[to  a  potecary 

that  he  him  wolde  sell  ' 

:  he  mieht  liis  r.alouns  quell. 

Chaucer.   The  Pardoneres  Tale,  V.  12,766. 


And  forth  he 
Into  the  tout 
And  praied  1 

Som  poison, 


And,  therfore,  happy  is  lie.  whiche  in  syeknes  fyndeth  a 
discrete  and  well  lerned  phisition  and  so  true  a  poticary, 
.ath  alway  drowges  vncorrupted. 
SirT.Elyot.  " 


stel  of  Ilelth.b.m.  c.  6. 
not  a  wonder  to  heare  that  cloth 


How  say  yon 

makers  should  beeome  jmUcaries. 

Latimer.  The  Third  Sermon  before  King  Edward. 

detection  and  querimony  of  the  daily  enormities  and 
es  committed  in    phv.ie   nmcerning    the   three    parts 

thereof,  that  is,  of  the  physicians'  part,  the  part  of  surgeons, 

and  the  part  of  natecai  ,vs,  |bv  .1.  Securis.] 

Wood.  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  i. 

PO'THER,  or)      To   pother  or  pudder  is  to 

Pu'doer.  j  make  a  pudder,  q.d.  apouder; 

to  raise  a  dust,  as  a  horse  running  with  speed, 
Skinner. )    And  see  Bother.    Consequentially — 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  as  one  involved  in  dust, 
in  a  cloud ;  as  one  who  cannot  see  his  way ;  to 
perplex,  to  puzzle,  to  confound. 

And  suddenly  unites  the  poke 

Which  out  of  it  sent  such  a  smoke, 

As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke 

So  grievous  was  the  pother. — Drayton.  Nymphidia.' 


That  kcepe  this  dreadfull  pudder  o're  our  heads, 

Finde  out  their  enemies  now. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  i 

He  that  will  improve  every  matter  of  fact  into  a 
will  abound  in  contrary  observations,  that  can  1 
other  use  but  to  perplex  and  pudder  nim  if  he 


them. — Locke. 


„f  Undent. 


,13. 


Capt.  And  what  becomes  of  all  this  pudder. 

Killegrew.  The  Parson's  Wedding,  Act  i.  sc.  7. 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other : 
But,  howsoe'er  they  make  a  pother. 
The  difference  was  so  small,  his  brain 
Outweigh'd  his  rage  but  half  a  grain.— Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.l. 

POUCH.     See  Poke. 

PO'VERTY.  Fr.  Pauvrete,  povrete;  It.  Po- 
verta,  povertatle  ,-  Sp.  Pobreza ;  Lat.  Paupertas. 
See  Poor  ;  anciently  written  povere. 

That  word  brak  neg  ys  herte,  and  longe  he  yt  vnderstod 

That  ys  child  at  wiste  ys  pouerte,  that  hadde  al  his  god. 
S.  Gloucester,  p.  33. 

And  the  highest  pouertee  of  hem  was  plenteuous  untc 
the  richessis  of  the  simplenesse  of  hem. 

Wiclif.  iCorynth.  c.  8. 

And  alderlast  of  euericheone 

Was  painted  Poiterl  all  alone, 

That  not  a  peny  had  in  hold, 

Although  she  her  clothes  sold.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

And  ther  as  ye  of  poverle  me  repreve, 


'I'll    hi.'i,. 


God, 


POU 

The  young  of  birds  usually  called  domestic 
fowls. 


lancr,  ye  that  be  auncient  teachynge  vs,  and 

,  old  fathers  and  young  pulletles,  beeyng  in 
c.iate.— Gulden  Buke,  Let.  8. 


It  is  ryeht  lj  kely  that  v,  ill, in  a  shorte  space  of  yeares,  our 
familiar  pullrie  shal  be  as  scarce,  as  be  now  partriche  and 
fesaunt.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Govcrnovr,  b.  i.  c.  18. 

It  is  reported  besides  of  a  certain  poulter,  who  had  a 
secret  by  himself,  whereby  he  could  tell  surely  and  never 
misse  which  egge  would  be  a  cock  chicken,  which  a  hen : 
also  of  many  hens  that  hee  kept  which  was  every  hen's 
egge  if  he  did  but  see  it.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  X.  c.  55 


Dekker.  Hie  Honest  Whore,  pt.  ii. 
One  would  have  all  things  little,  hence  has  tried 
Turkey-poults,  fresh  from  th'  egg,  in  batter  fried. 

King.  The  Art  of  Cookery. 
Not  louder  cries,  when  Ilium  was  in  flames, 
Were  sent  to  Heaven  by  woful  Trojan  dames  : 
Than  for  the  coek  the  widow'd  poultry  made. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

POULTICE,  n.  \      Fr.  Pulte ;    Lat.  Pullis ; ; 
Pou'ltice,  v.         )  Gr.  LIoXtoj,  a  kind  of  thick 
gruel  or  pottage.     Poultice  is — 

A  moistened,  softened  plaster ;  a  cataplasm. 

That  Rhetoric,  learne  not  to  ouerreache  : 
That  Poetrie,  presume  not  for  to  preach. 


poverte  chese  to  lede  his  lif. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6761. 
But  men  endu'd  with  these  [Virtue,  Valour,  Wisdom] 

have  oft  attain'd 
In  lowest  poverty  to  highest  deeds. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 


In  the  prospect  of  poverty,  there  is  nothing  but  gloom  and 
melanrholy;  the  mind  and  the  body  suffer  together;  its 
miseries  tiiine,  no  alleviations  ;  it  is  a  state  in  which  every 
virtue  is  obscured,  and  in  which  no  conduct  can  avoid  re- 
proach ;  a  state  in  which  cheerfulness  is  insensibility ;  and 
dejection  snllenness;  of  which  the  hardships  are  without 
honour,  and  the  labours  without  reward. — Rambler,  No.  53. 

POULT,  or ^  Fr.  Poulette, poulaille ;  It.Pol- 
Pu'llett.  I  lastro,  pollame  ,■  Sp.  PoUa  ;  Lat. 
Pou'lter.  V  Pullus;  Gr.  Uai\os,  or  contracted 
Pou'lterer.  [  from  puellus.  ( See  Vossius  and 
Pou'ltrv.  J  Lennep.)  Poult,  or  pullet,  is 
applied  in  English  to — 
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Take  a  rosted  turnip,  (for  if  you  boil  it,  it  will  open  the 
pores  and  draw  too  much,)  apply  that  in  a  poultise  to  the 
part  affected  [with  Arthritical  pains]. 

Reliquiee  Wotlonianes,  p.  455. 

Rest  and  warmth,  either  in  cloths  or  bathings,  I  doubted 
would  have  in  a  degree  the  effects  oi  poultices. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  the  Cure  of  the  Gout. 

Vox-poultices,  I  knew  they  allay  ca  pain  ;  but  withal,  that 
they  drew  down  the  humours,  and  supplied  the  parts,  thereby 
making  the  passage  wider,  aud  apter  to  receive  them  in 
greater  quantity. — Id.  lb. 

POUNCE,  v.  ~\       It.  Punzellare;  Sp.Punzur, 

Pounce,  n.        >  from   pungere,    to    prick,    to 

Pou'nsoned.    J   pierce,  to  penetrate,  to  punch. 

The  pounce  of  a  hawk, — that  which  pierces  or 

penetrates,  strikes  through  ;   his  claws  or  talons. 

To  pounce, — to  pierce,  to  penetrate,  to  make 

holes ;  to  work  in  holes ;  to  strike  at,  to  seize 

upon — as  a  bird  with  his  pounces  or  talons. 

A  pouncet  box, — a  box  with  holes  pierced  in  it. 


-Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 
And  what  enormitie  shoulde  hit  nowe  be  thougt  and  a 
thing  to  laughe  at,  to  se  a  iuge  or  sergeat  at  the  lawe  in  a 
short  coote  garded  and  pounced  after  the  galyarde  fation. 

Sir  T.  Eiijnt.   Th,:  Goiemovr,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

The  trapper  was  of  fine  golde  in  bullion  curiously  wroughte, 

pounced,  and  setle  with  jut. eke  worke  of  Komayne  figures. 
r  '  Hall.  Henry  VIII.  an.  22. 

They  are  now  so  fantastique  in  their  apparell,  so  woman- 
ish in  their  frizzled  periwigs,  love-lockes,  and  long  effemi- 
nate pouldrcd  pounced  haire. 

Prynne.  Hislrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  VI.  SC.  5. 

As  hagard  hauke,  presuming  to  contend 
With  hardy  fowle  aboue  his  hable  might, 

His  wearie  pounces  all  in  vain  doth  spend 
To  trusse  the  pray  too  heavie  for  his  flight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  l.  C.  11, 

And  twixt  his  fingers  and  his  thumbe  he  helde 
A  p<<unc<t-ho.r :  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gaue  his  nose,  and  took't  away  againe. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Henry  17.  Act  l.  SC  f, 

On  utmost  Kilda's  shore,  whose  lonely  race 
Resign  the  setting  sun  to  Indian  worlds, 
The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigorous  young 
Strong  poune'd,  and  indent  with  perpetual  fire. 


POU 

So  when  a  falcon  skims  the  airy  way 
Stoops  from  the  clouds  and  pounces  on  his  prey; 
Dash'd  on  the  earth  the  feather'd  victim  lies, 
Expands  its  feeble  wings,  and  flutt'ring  dies. 

Whitehead.  The  Ggmnasiad,  b.  i 

POUNCE,  or  Pumice.     See  Pumice. 


POUND,  n.\       A.  S.  Fund,  pond;  Dat.Pond; 
Pou'ndage.     }  Ger.  Pfund,  from  the  Lat.  Ponrfo, 
Pou'nder.      J  pondus,  weight.     The  A.  S.  Pond 
was,  generally,  a  weight ;  then  applied  to  a  spe- 
cific weight,    consisting  of  a  certain  number  of 
equal  parts ;   to  a  certain   number  of  pieces  of 
money  amounting   to   such   weight ;    to   a   coin 
equalling  such  number  of  pieces  in  value. 
The  emperour  &  the  kyng  in  this  forme  a  cordede  were, 
That  the  kyng  of  this  lond  to  the  emperour  here 
Thre  thuusaot  pound  of  seluer  from  ger  to  gere. 
As  to  truage  to  Rome.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  59. 

To  mochel  folk  we  don  illusion, 
And  borwe  gold,  be  it  a.  pound  or  two, 

That  of  a  pound  we  contien  maken  twey. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  l'emannes  Prologue,  V.  ]G,H0. 

They  shall  or  may  shippe  for  those  parts  [merchandise] 
according  to  the  true  rale,  nf  the  customes,  pondage,  orsub- 
sidies,  beretofore  pavde  for  the  goods  so  lost  or  any  part  or 
parcell  thereof.— Hacktugt.    Vogages,  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 

Liberally  to  distribute  to  the  poor  with  the  other,  [hand,] 
give  a  remnant  to  pious  uses,  ;vc.  Penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.— Biuion.  Anutoiug  of  Melancholg,  Pref.  p.  38. 

Alcinoiis'  orchard  various  apples  bears, 


He  may  then  be  enabled  to  purchase,  with  the  old  hoards 
of  the  synagogue,  and  a  very  small  poundage  on  the  long 
compound  interest  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  lands 
which  are  lately  discovered  to  have  been  usurped  by  the 
Galilean  church. — Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

POUND,  v.  A.  S.  Pun-ian,  conterere,  contun- 
dere,  ferire  (see  To  Pun); — 

To  brav,  to  beat,  to  break,  to  pound  or  stamp 
in  a  mortar,  (Somner.)  The  Glossarist  toWiclif 
cites  (from  some  manuscript  not  printed)  powne. 

An  hundred  knights  had  him  enclosed  round, 
To  rescue  Satyrane  out  of  his  pray  ; 

All  which  at  once  huge  strokes  on  him  did  pound. 

In  hope  to  take  him  prisoner,  where  lie  stood  on  ground. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 

Thou  art  a  sweet  drug  and  the  more  thou  art  pounded  the 
more  precious.— Middteton.  The  Roaring  Girl. 

This  poor  people  being  deprived  of  sustenance  and  hope, 

and  being  afiaid  ilicy  should  yet  endure  greater  evils,  began 
to  pownd  a  veniruous  hei'o  like  unto  sinallage,  and  poysoned 
thenl.elves.— Xortli.   Plutarch,  p.  969. 


POUND,  v.  \  A.  S.  Piind-an,  includere,  to 
Pound,  n.  J  enclose.  See  Impound,  Pen,  &c. 
To  enclose,  shut  up,  or  confine. 
And  in  this  bloudie  fight,  when  halfe  the  day  was  spent, 
It  pleased  God  10  helpe  his  flo-.-l:  which  thus  in  pond  was 
pent. — Gascoignc.  A  Mask  for  Viscount  Mountacute. 

These  water-walls  about, 

That  basely  pound  us  in  from  breaking  out. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vi.  I 
Now,  Sir,  go  and  survey  my  fields  ; 
If  you  find  any  cattle  in  the  corn, 

To  pound  with  them.  The  Pindar  of  Wakefield. 

The  citizans,  like  pounrd  pikes, 

The  lessers  fede  the  greate  : 
The  rich  for  meate  seeke  stomackes,  and 
The  poore  for  stomackes  meate. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  27. 

This  was  the  civil  and  natural  habit  of  that  prince  ;   and 

more  might  be  said  if  I  were  not  pounded  within  an  epistle. 

Reliquia  Wottoniana,  p.  210. 

A  pound  {parens,  which  signifies  any  inclosure)  is  either 

pound  overt,  that  is  open  overhead;  or  pound  covert,  that  is 

close. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  h.  iii.  c.  1. 

POUPE,  v.     To  make  a  noise,  (of  a  blast  of 
wind  in  a  confined  tube. )     See  Pop. 

And  when  he  hadde  pooped  in  his  home 
To  the  manciple  he  toke  the  gourd  again. 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Prol.  V.  17,039. 

POUR,  v.     \       Minshew   derives   from    Dul. 
Pou'rino,  n.  i  Bor-en,  to  tilt,  (a  vessel.)     Skin- 
net, — either  from  the  sound  of  falling  water,  or 


POW 

from  the  Lat.  Funis.  In  some  parts  of  England 
the  influx  of  the  tide,  the  rush  of  it,  is  called  the 
bore;  (see  Bore;)  and  in  Scotland,  "an  opening 
in  the  clouds,  when  the  sky  is  thick  and  gloomy, 
or  during  rain,  is  called  the  blue  bore,"  (Jamieson.) 
The  word  bore,  in  each  of  these  usages,  may  be 
traced  to  the  A.  S.  Bor-ian,  to  bore,  to  pierce  ; 
and,  consequentially,  to  make  an  opening.  To 
pour  (by  the  change  of  p  into  6)  may  be  the  same 
word,  and  applied  thus, — 

To  throw  or  cast  forth  water  from  an  opening, 
a  hole,  in  large  quantities,  not  as  rain  in  drops, 
but  in  a  stream,  as  if  from  a  waterspout ;  to  throw, 
cast,  send  forth,  in  a  stream,  in  large  quantities, 
in  great  numbers ;  to  emit,  to  utter  in  a  continued 
course  or  current,  or  constant  succession. 


And  all  the  water  on  his  heade 

She  poured  out,  and  bad  hym  awake. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

And  Daniel  likewyse,  cap.  9.  powercth  forth  his  herte 

before  God,  teachinge  vs  lykewyse  to  repent  and  to  be  con- 

uerted  to  God.— Joge.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  4. 

For  this  day  will  pour  down, 

l  ought,  no  drizling  shower, 

oral  of  arrows  barbed  with  fire. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 
A  multitude  like  which  the  populous  North 
Pour'd  never  from  her  frozen  loyns,  to  pass' 
Rhene  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  sons 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  South,  and  spread 
Beneath  Gibralter  to  the  Lybian  sands.  Id.  lb.  b.  i. 


POW 


gutimgs 


With  wonder,  and  { 


That  I 


Uha 


i  my  thoughts  pursue 
ould  love,  so  lively  shines 
emblance,  and  such  grace 
inert  them  on  their  shape  hath  po 
Id.  lb. 


ur>d. 
.iv. 

To  all  such  Iappeal,  whether  the  delights  and  satisfaction, 
and  consolation  thai  they  receive  from  conversing  with  God, 
and  a  hearty  pouring  out  of  their  souls  unto  him,  be  not  in- 
expressible.—Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  20. 

The  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Jledean,  Persian  monarchies 
must  have  p:  rn\-d  out  seas  of  blood  in  their  formation  and 
in  their  destruction.—  Burke.   Vindication  of  Nat.Socielg. 

P  0  U'  S  H  E  S,  i.  e.  pouches ;   bladders. 


POUT,  v.  >       Skinner  suggests  the  Fr.Bouter, 

Pout,  n.      f  to  thrust,  put,  force,  or  push  for- 
ward ;   (to  bud,  Dut.  Botler.  ) 

To  put  or  push  out  or  forth  ;  to  thrust  out,  to 
project,  to  overhang. 

His  pouting  cheeks  puft  up  above  his  brow, 

Like  a  swoln  toad  touch'd  by  the  spider's  blow. 

Bp.Hall,  b.  v.  Sat.  1 

To  reckon  up  a  thousand  of  her  pranks, 

Her  pride,  her  wasteful  si, ending,  her  r.nkindness, 

Her  false  dissembling,  seeming  sanctity, 

Her  scolding,  pouting,  prating,  meddling. 

Grim  the  Collier  of  Crogdon 

Now  with  a  sudden  pouting  gloom 

She  seems  to  darken  all  the  room. 

Swift.  A  New  Simile  for  the  Ladies 

Though  swain  look'd  glum  and  miss  look'd  fiery 

'i  is  nothing  but  amantium  ira?, 

And  all  the  progress  purely  this — 

A  frown,  a  pout,  a  tear,  a  kiss. 

Lloyd.  A  familiar  Epistle  to  J.  B.  Esq 

PO'WDER,  v.  ~\  Also  written  by  old  authors 
Po'wdeh,  n.  \  poulder  and  powlher ,-  Fr.Puul- 
Po'wdry,  adj.    J  dre,poudre;  It.  Pdloere;  Sp 

Polvo;   Lat.  Pulvis,  dust.    (See  Pulverize.)    A 

the  Fr 

"  To  dust  or  bedust ;  to  make,  beat,  or  turn 

into ;  to  season,  sprinkle,  or  dredge  with  povvdei 

or  dust,"  ( Cotgrave. )    And,  generally,  to  sprinkle 

to  scatter. 
The  Baliol  was  agast,  for  he  stode  tille  no  dede, 
For  sothe  at  the  liist,  in  poaure  as  dos  the  chaf 


I'leand  fast  tliei  thrist,  &  fled  1 


life. 


-Wictif.  Lu 
And  besie  me  to  tellen  you  the  names, 
As  orpiment,  brent  bones,  yren  squames, 
That  into  poudrc  grounden  hen  ful  smal. 
Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes 
God  toke  hymself  the  battaile 
..;,  eiist  his  pride,  and  fro  the  skie 
A  firie  thonder  sodeiniy, 
He  sende,  and  hym  to  pouder  smote. — Gou 
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Item,  for  a  grete  stremour  for  the  ship  of  xl.  yerdis  length 
and  viii.  yerdis  in  brede,  with  a  grete  here  and  gryfbn  hold- 
ing  a  ragidd  staffe,  poudrid,  full  of  raggid  staves  [Hen.  VI). 
Waipolc.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol. :' 


Which  he  hath  gayn'd  by  hazarde  of  his  life 

In  bloudie  broyles,  where  poulder'd  shot  was  rift 

Gascoignc.  J.  B.  in  Commendation  of  Gascoigne. 


Redritie  neeie  London,  with  Mr.  Fraud-  Leo,  who  was  the 
Queenes  Maiesties  powder-maker. 

Hacktugt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii. 
The  geaunt  strooke  so  maynly  mercilesse 

That  could  have  ovcrthrowne  a  stony  toure; 

And,  were  not  hevenly  grace  that  did  him  blesse, 

He  had  beene  potdred  all,  as  thin  as  flowre. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  i.  c.  7V  . 
Some  sent  away  to  kill ;  some  thither  brought  to  fatten 
With  villages  amongst  oft  powlhered  here  and  there. 
Dragton.  Polg-Olbion,  I 
Who  seems  in  that  her  pearl  so  greatly  to  delight, 
That  every  plain  thoiev.iih  she;  owd'reth  to  behold. 

Id.    lb.  ! 

"When  they  had  won  that  great  battle  at  the  city  of  Man- 
tinea,  which  Thucydides  describcth,  the  Ephori  nnely  s  * 
the  messenger  that  brought  the  news,  for  reward,  a  piece 
of  powdered  meat,  and  no  other  thing. 

Xor/h.  Pl-itarch.  p. 


Seen  in  the  ga'.axie,  that  milkie  way 
Which  uighi;'  ,:s  a  circling  zone  thou  secst 
Pouderd  with  Starrs.  Mil/on.  Paradise. 

As  when  a  spark 

Lights  on  a  heap  of  nitrous  powder,  laid 
Fit  for  the  tun,  som  magazin  to  store, 
Against  a  rumor'd  varr,  the  smuttie  graine, 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  !v. 

Upon  meretricio 
gs  and  the  like, 

nchristian  practk 
P 

is  paintings,  frizlings,  pouUlcrii>gst  attyi^- 
many  squander  away  their  very  choiseBft 
lore  tit  for  study  and  uevotion  then  sucl^! 

i/nne.  ffistTio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Actvi.  sc.  1. 

Dr.  Willis  hath 
nd  saith,  that  the 

xamined  the  powders  come  from  Bristol^ 
ponder  which  is  to  make  the  spa  watet 

English  copj    i 


Boyle.    Works,  vol.i.  p.  263. 
i  is  found  amongst 


PO'WDIKE.  Poio,  in  Scotch,  is  used  to  denote  'I 
a  marshy  or  watery  place ;.  a  vciy  slow  running 
water  is  called  a  dead  pow.  (  See  Jamieson.)  In 
the  statistical  account  of  Perthshire,  quoted  by 
Jamieson,  the  poivs  are  said  to  be  collected  mostly 
from  the  trenches  opened  for  draining  the  ground, 
A  poicdike  may,  then,  be — 

A  pow  or  pool  collected  in  the  dikes  dug  fo? 
draining  the  ground. 


PO'WER.  ~\        Fr.  Ponvoir;     It.  Paleret 

Po'WERABLE.         I    Sp.    Poder ;       Lat.    J'o.ise, 
Po'wf.kfll.  ^  (polls  esse,)  to   be   able   or 

Po'WEIU'ULLY.        (    sir.  :;o-. 
Po'werfilness.   1        Ablcness       or       ability, 
Po'werless.        J   strength,  might,  force. 
Power  to  rule  or  govern  ;    rule,  government,    ! 
command,  authority,  dominion. 

Power  of  the  mind, — a  faculty  of  the  mind. 

Powers,  pi those  who  have  or  are  supposed  to    ' 

have  power. 

July  the  emperour  of  Rome  by  his  day  com, 

And  muche  del  of  the  world  hi  Est  to  liys power  nova. 

21.  Gloucester,  p. 44. 
The  erle  Jon  of  Surray  com  with  grete  powers. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  SOI. 
For  y  am  a  man  ordeyned  undir  power,  and  have  knyghtis    ; 
undirme.—  Wiclif.  Lull,  c.  S. 
For  I  likewise  am  a  ma  under  power. — Bible,  1551.  lb.       j 
But  all  to  gether  he  is  benome  .     i 

The  power  both  of  honde  and  fate.— Goner.  Con.  A.  b.vi.    : 

I  doe  propose  onely  this  bare 


tion  :  that  England  and 
1  more  easily  defended, 
then  if  England  alone  should  repose  her  selfe  on  her  owns 
force,  and  powerfulnesse.— Hacktugt,  Vogages,  vol,  iii. 
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That  you  may  see  how  powcrahle  time 
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Camden.  Remaines.  Languages 
Hatred  would  my  en 


!  tongs 


Thati 

As  though  1 

That  each  thing  s 


to  have  brayned, 
ladie  with  her  pnwrefntl  speach 
wicked  will  uneath  refrayned. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 
jstantial  it  hath  stood  against  all  the  storms 
of  belief  and  ambition,  which  so  powerfully 
taniet.  Defence  of  Rhyme, 
r'ry  mortal  6tood, 
;uch  poiv'rfttlness  did  bear, 

d  her  menaces  to  fear. 

Drayton.  Legend  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy. 
His  powrelesse  arme  benumb'd  with  secret  feare, 
From  hia  revengeful)  purpose  shronke  abacke. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quee?ie,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 
Through  his  right  shoulder  flew  the  dart,  whose  blow 

strnoke  all  the  blowes 
In  his  powrr,  from  his  powrelesse  arme,  and  downe  he 

groning  fell.— Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 
Of  all  the  vices  incident  to  human  nature,  none  so  power- 
fttl/ij  and  pcrulurlv  carries  the  soul  downwards  as  covctous- 
ness  does.— South,  vol.  Ui.  Ser.  2. 

O  my  Telemachus  !  the  Queen  rejoin'd, 
Distracting  fears  confound  my  labouring  mind; 
Powerless  to  speak,  I  scarce  uplift  my  eyes, 
Nor  dare  to  question  ;  doubts  on  doubts  arise. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxiii. 


POX.     See  Pock. 

POZE.     See  Pose 

PRA'CTISE,  u. 

Pra'ctice,  71. 

Pra'cticable. 

Pra'cticably. 

Pra'^ticableness. 

Practicabi'lity. 

Practical. 

Pra'ctically. 

Pra'ctick,  adj. 

Pra'ctiser. 


Fr.  Practique,  prac- 
tlquer  ;  It.  Pratica,  pra- 
ticdre  ;  Sp.  Practica, 
practical-;  Low  Lat.Prac- 
tlcare,  from  the  Gr.  TIpaK- 
Tttcos,  from  irparretUf  to  do, 

To  do  or  continue  to 
do ;  to  do  continually  or 
habitually  ;  to  perform,  to 
use,  to  exercise ;  to  try 
or  make  trial ;  to  act  or 
Practising,  n.  transact. 

Practice  (i.  e.  any  thing 
Pra'ctively.  J  practised,  exercised,  tried, 

attempted)  is,  in  our  old  writers— an  experiment, 
a  trick,  an  artifice,  a  stratagem. 
Tell  forth  your  tale,  and  spareth  for  no  man, 
And  techeth  us  vonge  men  of  your  practike. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  T.  5768. 


Were  i  l 
And  wli 

lie  .,;is 


ti,c    ra 


)  of  every  maladit 


Id.  Pro*,  v.  486. 


■  en^endrcd,  and  of  what,  h 

veray  parfite  pracHsour.— 

Practike  hath  yet  the  thirde  apprise 

"Whiche  techeth  lmwe  and  in  what  w 

Through  his  purueid  ordinance 

A  kin-re  shall  set  in  gouernance 

His  realme. 

The  sayd  dragon  h 
craft  ve  wvles,  and  suhtilo  sorest  ions,  that  he  hath  practised 
and  vsed  against  Christ  &  his  word.— Bate.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

A  champion  roughe  and  practyser 

Of  vertue  straite  and  sonnde. 

Drant.  Horace.  Epistles  to  Maecenas. 

Lucterius,  in  times  past  whyle  he  was  in  his  prosperitye, 
was  able  to  wey  greatiye  wyth  hys  countrye  men,  and  had 
gotten  great  estimation  among  the  rude  people,  as  one  that 
was  euer  a  .practise?1  of  new  devises. 

Goldinge.   Cczsar,  fol.  2G0. 

Beastlye  are  they  euermore,  vayne,  carnall,  and  corrupte 
"udyes,_abhoniin;t.lile  in  the  practisynges  of  their 


The  weakness  of  human  understanding,  all  will  confess: 
yet  the  confidence  of  most  in  their  own  reasonings,  practi- 
cally disowns  it.— Gtanvitl.    Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  7. 
For  he  was  wylie  wilted,  and  growne  old 
In  cunning  sleightes  and  praclick  knavery. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
One  (either  of  Venice  or  Padoa)  hath  written  unto  a  cer- 
tain Florentine,  of  ;.<re.it  prattick  with  strangers,  to  enquire 
after  me  amongst  the  Dutch  nation. 

ReliquiiE  Woitoniance,  p.  G63. 
Bast.  Here  entred  Pucell,  and  her  practisants. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
ig  them,  did  grow 
him  many  friends, 


Having  been  no  lonp  pmrtiser 
straight  into  great  estimation,  ant 
by  reason  of  the  causes  he  took  in  nana  ic 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  289. 
To  whom  he  shows  his  uncle's  discontent, 
And  of  his  secret  dangerous  practising. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 
Then  true  religion  might  be  sayd 

With  vs  in  primitiue, 
The  preachers  and  the  people  both 
Then  practiveiy  did  thriue. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  viii.  c.  39. 
This  is  a  glorious  speech,  I  confess,  and  to  the  angels,  to 
the  cherubims  and  seraphims  perhaps  practicable. 

South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  5. 
The  meanest  capacity,  when  he  sees  a  rule  practicably 


this  method.— Locke.  Third  Let.  on  Toleration,  c.  3.. 

As  this  advice  ye  practise,  or  reject, 

So  hope  success,  or  dread  the  dire  effect. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vii. 

If  we  pass  to  the  professors  and  practicers  of  an  higher 
philosophy,  the  Apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  who 


)  overflowed  \ 
Therefore, 


l  spiritual  joy  as  they  c 


-Bale.  Image,  pt. 


:x\,W 


L  experience  he  hath,  so  thz 
nth  Ser.  on  the  Lord's  Praye; 


Latimer.  St 
Mongst  which  Cymochles  of  her  questioned 

Both  what  she  was,  and  what  that  usage  ment, 
Which  in  her  cott  she  daily  practized. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

And  in  this  first  yere  also  this  reahne  was  troubled  with 

ciuile  sedition,  and  ths  craft ie  piac/ise*  of  the  Frenchmen. 

Grafton.  Hen, IV.  an.  I. 

And  now  I  briefly  come  to  the  last  particular,  which  will 

make  all  the  rest  practicable.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

The  rest  of  Aristotle's  books  must  be  referr'd  to  his  philo- 

)  parts,  namely,  specul 


practical,  which  is  the  most  beneficial  and  reasonablest 
3ion  that  can  possibly  be  made.—  North.  Plut.  pt.  ii.  p.  13. 
VOL.  II, 


.  attitude,  and  stare, 
;  theatric,  practis'd  at  the  glass  ! 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  it. 
Yet  some  there  are  who  indiscreetly  stray, 
Where  purblind  practice  only  points  the  way, 
Who  ev'ry  theoretic  truth  disdain, 
And  blunder  on,  mechanically  vain. 

Mason.  Fresnoy.  Art  of  Painting. 

The  failure  of  the  attempts  hitherto  made  on  this  subject, 

are  not  decisive  against  the  jir<iriica!>iiihi  «■!'  such  a.  project. 

Staoart.  Mural  J'/iilosopluj,  p.  71. 

By  synthetical  reasonings  Horn  tin.1  theory  of  gravitation, 

we    have    been  enabled   t-j    ascertain    various    astvonomical 

elements  of  the  highest  practical  utility  with  a  precision 

which  mere  observation  was  incompetent  to  attain. 

Id.  Philosophical.  Essays,  c.  2.  Prel.  Dis. 

There  was  in  this  reign  another  person  too  illustrious  a 

lover,  and  even  practtc,  i  ol  the  art  to  he  omitted,  though  I 

find  no  mention  of  him  in  Vcrtue's  MSS.   This  was  Edward 

Courteney,  the  last  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.i.  c.  6.  p.  218. 
An  old  and  experienced  physician  is  less  affected  by  the 
sight  of  bodily  pain,  than  a  yuuii-cr  practitioner. 

Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  c.  7.  S.  5. 

PR^E-CO'RDIALL.      See  the  quotation. 

Now  that  I  am  come  to  speake  of  the  pracordiatl  region 
of  the  bodie,  know  this,  that  hv  this  one  word,  pra-cordia,  I 
mean  the  inwards  or  eniraih-s  in  man  or  woman,  called  in 
Latine,  exta.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxx.  c.  5. 

PRyE-OPERA'TION.  A  previous  operation. 
See  the  quotation  from  Warburton  in  v.  Pre- 
ordain. 

PRAGMA'TICK.  "^       Fr.  Pragmahque ;    Gr. 

Pragma'tical.  I    U pay piar ucos,  from  rrpay- 

Pragma'tically.       >  fia,  and  this  from  irparr- 

Pragma'ticalness.   I  eiv,  to  do. 

Pra'gmatist.  J       Able   to    do    or    act; 

skilful,  apt,  expert  in  action  ;  willing-  or  desirous 

to  do  or  act ;  acting  officiously,  busily ;  officious, 

busy,  intermeddling. 

I  know  aduantages  ;    and  I  loue  to  hit 

These  pragma  I  ickc  youns  men,  at  their  own  weapons. 

B.  Jonson.   The  Divelle  is  an  Asse,  Act  i.  sc.  6. 
The  absurd  pragmaticall  impudencie  of  the  present  Pope, 
in  that  grosse  prohibition  of  a  favourable  and  uatuiall  oath, 
for  his  Majesties  security,  in  .a  vnt  I'luuitetiancin^  rebellion 
against  his  person. — Bp.  Hall.   The  Impresse  of  God,  pt.  ii. 
As  they  say  of  a  swine,  that  he  looks  every  way  but 
[  upwards;  so  we  may  say  ol  pragmatiste,  thai  their  eyes  look 
■  all  ways  but  inward.  —  Reynolds.   On  the  Passions,  c.  16. 
They  who  are  busy-bodies  in  other  men's  matters,  create 
trouble  and  mischief  to  then)  selves  in  the  best  of  times,  and 
therefore  much  more  may  they  expect  to  reap  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  their  pragmatical  humour  when  the  times  are 
I  ticklish  and  boisterous,— Sharp,  vol.  v.  Dis.  5. 
1489 
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As  for  the  greatest  God,  and  the  whole  world,  men  should 
not  busily  and  curiously  search  otter  tin-  knowledge  thereof, 
nor  pragmatically  enquire  into  the  causes  of  things,  it  being 
not  pious  for  them  so  to  do, 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  517. 

But  praymaticalness  disturbeth  the  world,  confounding 
things,  removing  liio  distinction  between  superior,  inferior, 
and  equal,  rendering  each  man's  lousiness  uncertain;  while 
some  undertake  that,  which  helongeth  not  to  them:  one 
busy-body  often  (as  we  find  hv  experience)  is  able  to  disturb 
and  pester  a  whole  society. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  21. 

There  is  a  disposition  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament  often  reprimand  ait.  1  condemn,  and  that  is  a.  prag- 
matical impertinence  in  meddling  with  the  concerns  and 
characters  of  other  people. — Jortirt,  Diss.  3. 

PRAISE,  v.  ~\      Dut.  Priisen  ;    Ger.  Preisen, 

Praise,  ?i.  laudare ;     Fr.Priser;    to  prize 

Prai'seful.     I  or    esteem.      (See   Dispraise, 

Prai'seless.    f  Praise, infra, and  Prize.)   And 

Prai'ser.  I  to  praise  is — 

Prai'sino,  «.' )       To  name  or  express,  the  price, 

the  estimation,  in  which  any  person  or  thing  is 

held ;  to  express   the   high  price,  estimation,  or 

value;   to  speak  well  or  highly  of -,    to  extol,  to 

laud,  to  commend. 

Cotgrave  uses  the  word  praiseress,  in  v.  .Lowe  • 


"  The  prynce,"  lie  scide,  "other  kvng  nys  to  prerse  nogt, 
That  in  t vine  of  werre  as  a  loinli  ys  hot  he  ineke  au.l  toy  hie, 
And  in  tyme  of  pes  as  a  lyon  bothe  cruel  and  wylde." 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  57. 
The  kyng  wepte  with  his  ine,  that  sight  mykelle  he 
praised.  R.  Brunne,  p.  79. 

So  curteis  of  non  men  rede,  ne  prince  of  more  praysing 
Was  non  in  Cristendam.  Id.  p.  311. 

Thanne  preisyng  schal  1 

And  then  shall  every  m 

Bissilikepet 


o  ech  of  Cod. 

Wiclif.  1  Corynth.  c.  4. 
liaue  pranse  of  God. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
ghyuethi  silffa  preued  preisable  werkman 
to   God  withouten   schame   rightli    tretynge   the  word  of 
treuthe.—  Wiclif.  2  Tym.  c.  2. 

Forsoth  o  maner  gentrie  is  for  to  preise,  that  appareilleth 
mannes  corage  wi  " 
him  Cristes  child. - 


Thou  Shalt  rather  drede  and  the  ft  .the  swete  words  of 
fiatering  prate: s  than  iro  the  ogre  wordes  of  thy  frend  that 
saith  thee  sothes.— Id.  The  Tale  etf  Mellbeus. 

And  what  thinge  may  ben  thought  fouler  then  scene pray- 
i..  to  .;  .  :.  that  hen  prui»<!  I'al-Iye.  they  mooten 
nedes  haue  shame  of  bit  praisinyc— Id.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 

He  blameth,  that  is  nought  to  blame, 

And  prcisetk,  that  is  no 

With  laughter  great  of  n 
brought. — I'haer.   Viryill.  ,EnciU"s,  ! 

But  whether  they  so  kept  it  or  not,  if  this  gift  of  chastitie 
which  they  professed,  were  given  them  el  God,  small  praise- 
woorlhie  was  it  in  them  to  keepe  it. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  121.  an.  78*. 

Our  tong  is  able  in  that  kinde  to  doe  as  prayseworthely  as 
the  rest. — Surrey.   ICdiiur  It.  the  Reader. 

Of  whose  high  praise,  and  praiseful  bliss, 

Goodness  the  pen,  heaven  paper  is  : 

The  ink  immortal  fame  doth  lend. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 

The  Englishemen  returned  to  the  king,  which  was  com- 
nivng  forwarde,  who  cane  them  thanks  witli  great  pnu.uuyi 
for  their  valiauntnesse.— Grafton.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  5. 

It  hath  bene  through  all  ages  ever  seene. 
That  with  the  prr. of  amies  and  chevalrie 

The  prize  of  beautie  still  hath  ioyned  beene. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

Her  name  was  Envie,  knovven  well  thereby  ; 
Whose  nature  is  to  grieve  ami  grudge  at  all 

That  ever  she  sees  doell  pto,,.-.   teWiii,  -/,/.  II:  I..  V.C.I  2. 


,by; 


that  is, 
If  their  words  have  any  m 


e  express  the  ;>:.u:,iu;/  n. 

him  up. 

.Sole'//,    vol.  riii     Ser.  1. 


■worthiness  from 


In  this  case,  so  far  is  the  love  of  ;rr, 
being  derived  altogether  i'roni  that  of  ;oo/-.r,  til  at  the  love  of 
praise  seems,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  to  he  derived  from 
that  of  }»ai..c-icorlliiitcss. — Sunt!:  Moral Seutim.  pt.  iii.  c.2. 


Fr.  Priser  ;     Dut.  Priisen; 
Ger.  Preisen.    The  same  word 
as  the  ahove,  though  so  dif- 
ferently applied.     And  see  Appraise. 


PRAISE,  v.  } 

PRAI'SEMENT.     > 

Prai'ser.         J  : 


PR  A 

To  set  or  fix  a  price ;  to  rate  or  estimate  the 
value. 

And  thei  han  taken  thrifty  pens  the  prys  of  a  man  preisid, 
vrhoni  thei  preisiden  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

Wiclif.  Malt.  c.27. 


Also  I  will  that my  chalice,  v.i  mv  ii.  crewetts  and  pax  of 
siluer,  hefnre  the  praii.-tment  or  division  made  of  my  fore- 
said moveables.  wl  mv  best  aulter  clothis,  and  best  vest- 
ment, ic.  remayn  styll  to  her,  in  ausmentyng  of  hir  porcion. 
Fabyan,  vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  vii. 

■Wherefore,  to  bring  this  to  pass,  he  would  not  stand  to 
the  common  use  of  the  sale  ..fthe  envr,  hut  suspected  thrill 
all,  both  criers,  praisers,  and  his  own  frientls,  and  therefore 
talked  himself  with  the  praisers,  and  made  them  set  high 
prises  upon  every  thing  that  was  to  be  sold. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  649. 

PRANCE,».  >      Dut.  Pronlten  j     Ger.  Prang- 

Pra'ncino,  n.  fen;  superbhe,  to  move  proudly. 
See  Prank. 

To  move  proudly,  ostentatiously,  gaily,  gal- 
lantly ;  to  bound  or  "spring  as  a  mettlesome  horse. 
G.  Douglas  writes,  "  Turnus  pransand  on  semely 
stedis,"  (fol.  313.) 

Suchc  as  wil  not  be  skittishe  ne  praunciny  against  the 
sitter  on  them.— Udal.  Luke,  c.  19. 

But  in  the  vale  his  praunsing  steede  Ascanius  swift  be- 

And   sometime   these,    and  sometime  those,   with  swift 
course  overrides.        Phaer.  Virgin.  jEneidos,  b.  iv. 
That,  when  the  knight  he  spyde,  he  gan  advaunce 

With  huge  force  and  insupportable  mayne, 
And  towardes  him  with  tlreadfull  fury  praunce. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  7. 
Thrace  feels  thro'  all  her  realms  their  furious  course, 
Shook  by  the  prancings  of  the  thund'ring  horse. 

Pitt.   Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  xii. 
As  the  proud  horse,  with  costly  trappings  gay, 
Exulting  prances  to  the  bloody  fray. 


Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  2. 

PRANK,  v.  A  Dut. Pronken;  Ger. Prangen; 
Prank,  n.  '  I  superbire,  ornatum  arroganter 
Prank,  atlj.  \  ostendere  ;  to  act  proudly,  to 
Pra'nkep.  J  display  ostentatiously.    Wach- 

Pra'nkino,  n.  I  ter  thinks  the  word  originally 
Pra'nkinglt.  J   Dutch.     It  may  have  the  same 

origin   as  branch,  qv.  (6  into  p,)  and  have  been 

originally  applied  to  a  curved  motion  or  action,  a 

curvet.     See  Prance. 

.,     To  display  or  array  ostentatiously  or  gaudily  ; 

to  set  out,  to  deck. 

A  prank, — a  gaiety  or  gay  action ;  a  sportive, 

playful  action  ;  a  frolic,  a  trick. 
They  whych  are  wyth  God,  and  gather  with  him,  Lu,  xi. 

as  this  good"  woman  ded  in  this  acte,  goeth 

God,  but  mekelye  cometh  after,  els  wei 

from  hym. — Bale.  Apologie,  pt.  i. 

And  for  his  pride  no  more  but  marke  his  plumes, 
The  which  to  pranke.  he  dayes  and  nights  consumes. 

Gascoiyne.  Farewel  with  a  Mischiefe. 
Therby  note,  that  the  furste  craftie  subtel  pranke  Of  the 
■wjmrishr  church  of  Rome  is  to  banish  truth  (God's  Testa- 
Blent)  out  of  the  coutrie. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  61. 

For  what  lewder  pageaunt  or  pranke  coulde  there  be 

played,  then  to  clyme  vp  vpo  another  mannes  house,  to  cast 


:  ;<r.>/.'.7'?//.ih're 


l  tylei 


-Udal.  Marke,  c.  2. 


Snme  prancke  their  ruffes  ;  and  others  trimly  dight 
Their  gay  attyre.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

"  Ah !  woe  is  me,  and  well  away,"  quoth  hee. 

Bursting  forth  teares  like  springs  out  of  a  banke, 
"That  ever  1  this  dismall  day  did  see! 

Full  farre  was  1  from  thinking  such  a  pranke.'* 

Id.  lb.  b.  V.  c.  2. 

■When  she  hath  plaid  this  pranke,  to  excuse  all  this  geare, 

She  layeth  the  fault  on  such  a  one,  as  I  know  was  not 

there.  Gammer  Gar  ton's  Needle,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Plan.  If  I  do  not  seem  pranker  now  than  I  did  in  those 
days,  I'll  be  hanged.— Brewer.  Lingua,  Act  iv.  sc.  7. 

If  she  be  a  noted  reveller,  a  gadder,  a  singer,  a  pranker, 
or  a  dancer,  then  take  heed  of  her. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  567. 
Her  prankings  and  adornings,  in  the  splendour  of  their 
altars,  and  chui 

More.  On  the  Seven  Churches,  c.  6. 
Whiles  he,  his  wife,  and  her  daughter  fired  daintily,  and 
•Went  prankutgli/m  apparel1    even    in  this  place  of  banish- 
ment.— Bp.  Hal',.  An  Apologie  against  Brownish, 


All  those  revels  we  had  together;  all  those  pranks  and 
debauches  we  were  joint  actors  in.  do  now,  as  to  him,  end 
in   insupportable  anguish  and  pai 


. And  now,  with  many  a  frisk 

Wide-scamp'ring,  snatches  in.  the  drifted  snow 

With  iv'ry  teeth,  or  phm/hs  it  with  his  snout ; 

Then  shakes  his  p..wd.  I'd  coat,  and  harks  for  joy. 

Heedless  "fail  his  ,,nnr:s.  the  sturdy  churl 

Sieves  right  toward  the  mark.  Cowper.  Task,  b.v. 

PRATE,!).  ~J  Dut.  Praefen ;  Sw.  Praia  ■ 
Prate,  n.  perhaps   from    A.  S.  Revd-an, 

Pra'ter.  be-ra-dan,  corrupted  into  brad- 

Pra'ting,  n.  I  an ;  and  by  a  common  change 
Pra'ttle,  v.  I  of  b  into  p,  and  d  into  (,  prtet- 
Pra'ttle,  n.  an,  to  talk.      To  prate, — 

Pra'ttler.  To  talk,  to  continue  to  talk. 

Pra'ttlixg,  n.  )  To  prattle, — to  talk  easily, 
lightly,  trillingly,  thoughtlessly  ;  to  chatter. 

In  deede  it  is  not  out  of  memorie,  sence  dronken  burned 
tavle  VVYsmn,  was  at  the  cost  in  hys  sermons  and  lessons 
vpo  hope  of  preferment  to  the  diuinitie  lecture  in  Oxeforde, 
to  prate,  publvsche,  and  affirme,  sola  fides  iustificat. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  To  the  Reader. 

Though  Hi 
ginitie,  yetw; 

And  for  \\exprallinge  younge  both  feedinge  seeke  on  gnats, 
or  flies.  Phaer.   Viryill.  JEneidos,  b.  xii. 

What  is  it  that  this  prallina  felow  sayeth  ;  for  by  this  re- 
procltfull  worde  spermologus  the  Grekes  meaned  a  jangler, 
and  a  foolishe  talker  of  vayue  wordes,  and  praller. 


i Delay  in  close  awaite 

Caught  hold  on  me,  and  thought  my  steps  to  stay, 
Feigning  roll  many  a  fond  excuse  to  prate, 
And  time  to  steale,  the  treasure  of  man's  day. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 
Yee  knowe  I  departed  yesterday  from  theheretieke  praters 
vncharitahle  chantie,  and  so  coulde  liaue  wished  that  you 
and  all  other  that  be  catholick,  shoulde  haue  done. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  120S.  an  1550. 
After  that  these  two,  Flammocke  and  the  blackesmith, 
had  hv  iovnt  anil  s.-ueraM  ri  a' :>,<_' ■  found  tokens  of  consent 
in  tlu-  inultitude,  they  offered  themselues  to  lead  them. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  164. 
With  that  I  sent  the  prattling  wench  away, 
Lest  when  my  lisping  guilty  tongue  should  halt, 
My  lips  might  prove  the  index  to  my  fault. 

Drayton.  Rosamond  to  King  Henry. 
Now  those  busie  pratlers  that  sought  the  people's  good 
will  by  such  flattering  words,  spread  abroad  (also  talcs  and 
rumours  against  the  nobility.— Norlh.  Plutarch,  p.  ISO. 

This  is  the  reason  why  we  are  so  much  charmed  with  the 
pretty  prattle  of  children,  and  even  the  expressions  of  plea- 
sure or  uneasiness  in  some  part  of  the  brute  creation. 

Sidney.  Arcadia.  Criticisms  on  Pastoral  Writing,  p.  30. 
And  then,  to  magnify  the  sport, 
lie  ilr.ies  mv  profiler  into  court ; 
And  thus,  amidst  the  noise  and  rabble, 
Apollo  sav'd  me  in  the  squabble. 

Francis.  Horace.  Salirr:,  b.  i. 


These  praters  affect  to  carry  back  the  clergy  to  that  pri- 
mitive evangelicl;  poverty,  which,  in  the  spirit,  ought  ale  a;  s 
to  exist  in  them,  (and  in  us  too,  however,  we  may  like  it,) 
but  in  the  thing  must  be  varied. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

Will  spring  return, 

And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay, 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray? 
Yes,  prattlers,  yes.     The  daisy's  flower 
Agaiu  shall  paint  your  summer  bower. 
Again,  &c.  Scott.  Marmion,  c.  I.  Introd. 

The  prattling  about  the  rights  of  men  will  not  be  accepted 
in  payment  of  a  biscuit  or  a  pound  of  gunpowder. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

PRA'VITY.     Lat.  Pravitas.     See  Deprave. 

Baseness,  wickedness,  corruption. 

For,  supposing  our  parents  to  be  our  creators ;  they  make 
us  but  as  natural  agents,  and  so  can  only  transmit  their 
natural  qualities,  but  not  their  moral  pravi'ties. 

Glanvill.  Pre-exislence  of  Souls,  c.  3. 

For  whatever  vitiates  another  thing  (especially  men's 
mindes  and  manners)  must  needs  be  corrupt  it  selfe,  the 
depravation  of  the  one,  arising  meerely  from  the  privity  of 
the  other, — Prynnc.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

To  shew  how  the  pravity  of  the  will  could  influence  the 

understanding  to  a  di-lu  li,  i'  of ,  hns'iauity  ;   I  shall  premise 
these  two  considerations. — South,  vol,  i.  Ser.  6. 


efore  they  attempt  1 


PRE 

i  show  this  progression  of  their  fa- 

-■■',    perfection, 

i  engaged  in  a  civil  war  wftta  those 


Burke.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

PRA'XIS.    Gr.  npa£tst  the  practice,  (qv.) 

Supplicated  that  whereas  he  had  spent  twenty  years  in 
the  praxis  and  theory  of  music,  and  had  published  thrift 
Masses  of  five  parts,  and  five  Masses  of  four,  as  also  certain 
symphona's,  antiphona's,  r.r.d  divers  songs  for  the  use  of  the 
church,  he  [Dr.  Gwyneth]  might  be  admitted  to  proceed  in 
the  faculty  of  music;  that  is,  be  made  doctor  or  that  tVeultv. 
Wood.  Fasti  Oxon.  vol.  i. 

It.  Preg-are;  Lat. 

beseech- 

or  beseech,  or  ask, 
to  petition,  to  beg,  to 
supplicate,  to  implore. 

"  Sir  bisshop  I  pray  the,  ar  1  thou  alle  holelyche, 
That  gepray  fur  me  Uiorghout  gour  bisslinpriche." 

Jt.  Brunne,  p.  285. 
And  I  schal  preie  the  Fadir  and  he  schal  geue  to  you  an- 
other coumfortour,  the  Spirit  of  Treuthe  to  dwelle  with  you 
withouten  eende.—  Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  14. 

And  I  wyl  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shal  geue  you  another 
coforter,  that  he  may  byde  with  you  euer. — Bible,  15J1    lb. 
And  he  was  al  nvght  dwellings  in  the  preicr  of  God. 

Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  6. 
And  continued  all  nighte  in  prayer  to  God. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
Of  orisons  ye  shul  understond,  that  orisons  or  prayers,  is 
to  say,  a  pitous  will  of  herte,  that  setteth  it  in  God,  and  ex- 
presseth  it  by  word  outward,  to  remeve  harrnes,  and  to  have 
thinges  spiritual  and  perdurable,  and  sometime  temporel 
thinges.— Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 


PRAY,  v.  \  Yv.PrUr; 
Pra'ter.  I  Prec-ari,  to  b 
Pra'ying,  n.  f  To  seek,  o 
Pra'tingly.  J  to  entreat,  to 


That  purgatory,  saintes  worshipping,  masses,  and  pray- 
ivges  for  the  dead,  with  such  like,  were  moostc  deuelyshe 
inuencions. — Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

For  I  will  deer  their  senses  dart, 

"What  may  suffice,  and  soft'ii  stnnie  hearts 

To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due : 

To  prai/er,  repentance,  and  obedience  due, 

Though  but  endevor'd  with  sincere  intent, 

Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eve  not  shut. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 
For  since  I  saught 

By  prayer  th"  offended  Deitie  to  appease, 

Kneel'd  and  before  him  humbl*d  all  my  heart, 

Mi'thmi^ht  I  saw  him  placable  and  mild, 

Bending  his  eare.  Id.  lb.  b.  xi. 

Nor  is  it  easily  credible,  that  he  who  can  preach  well, 
should  be  unable  to  pray  well  ;  when  :is  it  is  indeed  the  same 
ability  to  speak  affirmatively,  or  doctrinally,  and  only  by 
chancing  the  mood,  to  speak  prayinylg. 

Id.  Apology  for  Smeetymnutis,  S.  11. 

If  I  should  never  pray  to  him,  or  worship  him  at  all, 
such  a  total  omission  would  he  equivalent  to  tbis  assertion, 
There  is  no  God,  who  governs  the-  world,  to  be  adored. 

Wotlaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  1. 

It  hath  been  well  said  of  prayer,  that  prayrr  will  either 
make  a  man  leave  "ii"  sinning,  ur  sin  will  make  him  leave 
off  prayer. — Paley,  Ser.  1. 

PREACH,  v.     *\        Ft.  Pricker;  It.  PrcMcarc  ; 
Preach,  n.  I   Sp.  Predicar  ;  Lat.  Prcdicare, 

Prea'cher.  I  quia  (sc.  )  verbum  Dei  prce- 

Prea'chership.   >dicat;  because  (the  preacher) 

Prea'ching,  ».     I  proclaims  the  word  of  God. 

Prea'chman.       I       To  proclaim  or  pronounce ; 

Prea'chment.    )  to   teach    publicly;    usually 

applied  to  the  public  teaching  of  religion.     See 

the  quotation  from  Hooker. 

Sente  Peter  ther  bi  fore  so  muche  so  it  were 
Pope  was  at  Rome  first,  Christendom  to  lere. 
And  sende  Sent  Mark  the  euangelist  into  Egypt  for  to 

The  gospel  that  he  hadde  y  mad,   and  Christendom  to 

teche.  R.Glovcester,  p.  67. 

Of  an  hoYi  prechoure's  wordheo  nolde  not  so  ofte  thenche. 

Id,  p.  119. 
That  folc  thoru  ys  prechynge  so  god  wvlle  :iom  there. 

Id.  p.  J  73. 
The  pape  his  bulle  sent  hider  vnto  the  legate, 
^  comanded  him  to  prcc/ic  thorgh  alie  the  lond. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  226. 

A  legate  Ottobon  the  pape  hider  sent, 

To  mak  the  barons  on  thorgh  1  K—Id.  p. 222. 

Hou  schulen  thei  heere  withouten  a  pr.rhtnir  ?  and  hou 

schulen  thei  prcei„>  '  ut  tnei  he  sent  .'  as  it   is  writ  tun,  how 

fay  re  ben  the  feet  of  hem  that  prv<h<>„   pees,  <if  hem  that 

prechen  good  thingis  !—  Wiclif.  J-owaynes,  c.  10. 

How  shall  they  heare  w'out  a  preacher  '  and  howe  shall 
they  prcachc,  except e  they  be  set?  as  it  is  fctytteil  how- 
beau  t'yful  .ire  thefe'eel' «V-m  wliieli  h\i.-e  ^lau  tidingea  of 
I     -■ 

Bible,  1551,  lb 


In  this  season  weredyuers  i,-e,,eh  :,,■,„■:  in  the  realme,  one 
contrurve  to  another  eouivrnvmj,  the  kvn-es  maryage. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  23. 

For  the  instruction  therefor  of  all  sorts  of  men  to  eternall 
life,  it  is  necessiivit'.  that  the  sacred  and  sailing  truth  of  God 
bee  openly  published  vnto  them.  "Which  oj>,  u  publication 
of  heanenly  mysteries,  \.:  by  an  excellence  termed  preach- 
ing.— Hooker.   Eceb.sia.fHea/./-  Pot-Hie,  h.  v.  §  18. 

Yet  true  it  is,  that  long  before  that  day- 
Hither  came  Joseph  of  Arimathy, 
Who  brought  with  him  the  Holy  Grayle,  (they  say,)" 
And  preacht  the  truth. 

/'  '  -     ;/,-.   Li.  ii.  e.  I1'1. 

According  to  this  forme  of  theirs,  it  must  stand  for  a  rule: 
No  sermon,  no  seruice.  Which  ouersi^ht,  occasioned  the 
French  spitefully  to  terme  religion  in  that  sort  exercised,  a 

mere  preach. —  (looker.   /.Yl/..,w.-.  nlJeaH  Volitie,  b.  v.  s.  28. 

And  then  the  preachers  aduauneed  and  set  foorth  this 
voyage  to  be  acceptable  before  God. 

Grafton.  Rich.  II.  an.  5. 

I  arose  and  betook  me  to  the  way,  the  ground  that  ap- 
peared of  that  purpose,  was  to  speak,  with  my  patron,  Sir 

Robert    Dairy,    by   occasion  of   tin-   public  prencher*hip    of 

St.  Edmund's  Bury,  then  oilered  me  upon  ^ood  conditions. 

Bp.  Hall.  Specialties  in  his  Life. 

It  [Vertigo]  reigns  in  the  pulpit  more  than  any  where 
'  else,  for  some  of  our  prcnvhm>>it  are  grown  dog-mad,  there's 
a  worm  got  into  their  tongues,  as  well  as  their  heads. 

Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  33. 
They  will  not  reade,  nor  can  they  preach, 

Yeat  vp  the  pulpct  towre. 
Thear  making  tedious  preachments,  of 
No  edifying  powre. 

Warner.    Albion's  England,  b.  ix.  c.  53. 

So  that  with  them  the  best  preachers  were  such  as  could 
not  read,  and  the  ablest  divines  such  as  could  not  write.  In 
all  their  prencl-me'ih,  thev  so  hi-hlv  protended  to  the  spirit, 
that  they  could  hardly  so  much  as  spell  the  letter. 

South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  12. 

Christ's  meaning  then  could  be  no  other  than  this,  that 
he  would  not  only  by  his  Spirit  assist  the  apostles  in  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  ilunn;;  their  lives,  Itut  he  would  also 
continue  that  assistance  to  those  that  .should  succeed  them 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  even  as  long  as  the  world 
should  endure.—  Sharp,  vol.  v.  Dis.  7. 

PRE- AUCTION.  Pre,  from  the  Lat.  preposi- 
tion prce,  before,  and  action. 

The  fore  or  former  action. 

If  an  iron  be  touched  before,  it  varieth  not  in  this  manner; 
for  then  it  admits  not  this  magnetical  impression,  as  being 
already  informed  by  the  load-dune,  and  polarily  determined 
by  its  preaction.— Brown.  Vulgar  En  ours,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

PRE-ADMO'NISH,  v.  Pre,  before,  ad,  and 
monere,  to  advise,  to  warn.      See  Monish. 

To  advise,  to  bring  to  mind,  to  apprise,  before 
or  beforehand ;  to  forewarn. 

These  things  thus  pre-admonish'd,  let  us  enquire  what  the 
uuduubtol  m-aiiing  is  of  our  Saviour's  words,  and  enquire 
according  to  the  rule  which  is  observ'd  by  all  learned  and 
good  men  in  their  expositions. 

Milton.  Martin  Bucer  concerning  Divorce. 

PRE-A'DVERTISE,  v.  Pre,  and  advertise, 
from  advertere,  to  turn  to. 

To  turn  (so.  the  mind)  to,  before  or  previously; 
to  inform  or  give  information  before. 


my  flesh.— More.  The  Literal  Cabbala,  . 

PREA'MBLE.    ^       Fr.  Preambule ;    It..Fre- 

Prea'ubling,  <*<//.  amhoh;  Sp.  Precnnhnlo, 
Pbea'mbulate,u.  from  the  Lat.Prccawbulare, 
Prea'mbulab.  I  to  walk  before;  to  go  or 
Prea'mbilary.  [come  before,  (sc.  in  speech 
-      Frba'mbulous.       I  or  writing.) 

Preambula'tion.  That  which  comes  before, 

Prea'mbulatort.J  (sc.)  as    an   introduction; 

a  prehice,  a  proem. 
Preambulate, — to  walk,  to  move,  go    or  come 

before. 


"Now  dame,"  quod  he,  "  so  have  I  joye  and  blis, 

This  is  a  long  preamble  of  a  tale."  . 

"  Whatspekest  thou  of  p,-,-,,,,,',,,'.,/;,,,,  r> 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prol.  v.  6412. 

Berth  >et  °f  th°Se  aduersities  which-  I  haue  recited,  as  of 
the  tim*  ice»"JhJe*  rin'i  tokens  before-  J'e  maye  geasse  that 
We  time  is  not  Xarre  ot—Udal.  Mulhew,  c.  21. 


Milton 


a  foot  further  we  must  be  con 
joast  of  your  valour,  what  a  St.D 

limadiersiuus  on  the  Remonstran 


'  Defence,  $c. 


Appins  C!odius  pleading  a  matter,  said  in  his.  prr,nr>!>le, 
that  his  friend  had  earnestly  requested  him  to  employ  all 
his  knowledge,  diligence,  and  faith  upon  this  matter. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  721. 
"When  fierce  destruction  follows  to  hell-gate, 
Pride  doth  must  commonly  pieambutate. 

Jordan.  Poems,  §§  3.  B. 
But  I  must  begin  with  the  fulfilling  of  your  desire  in  a 
prea/'ibttlar  way,  for  the  subject  admits  it. 

Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  8. 


>earson.  On  the  Creed,  Art,  2. 

Now  hereby  lie  not  only  undermineth  the  base  of  religion, 
and  destroyeth  the  principle  prrnmi'itions  unto  all  belief; 
but  puts  upon  us  the  remotest  error  for  truth. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  C.  10. 

Simon  Magus  had  prcnnbulatorg  impieties ;  lie  was  covet- 
ous and  ambitions,  lung  lie  fore  lie  o  tie  red  to  buy  the  Holy 
Ghost.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  17. 

Never  did  a  people  suffer  so  much  for  the  empty  words  of 
a  preamble — This  famous  revenue  stands  at  this  hour  as  a 
description  of  revenue  not  as  yet  known  in  all  the  compre- 
hensive (hut  too  comprehensive)  vocabulary  of  finance- 
-preambulury  t 


.    ■■-.!  .hiiern-.tii  Taxation. 


PRE-APPO'INT,  v.  Pre,  before,  and  appoint t 
to  bring  to  a  point,  (ad punctum.) 

To  fix,  settle,  or  agree  upon  a  point  (of  time, 
&c.) — before. 

When  the  time  pre-appnhi/ed  by  the  divine  wisdom  for 
this  execution,  is  come  ;  the  infernal,  central  tire  shall  have 
<'o:  such  stroiiuth  and  ine^tihl ■-■  vigour  that  if  shnll  easily 
melt  and  dU>ulvo  that  fence  that  hath  all  this  while  inclosed 
ii.—aittiifilt.  P/e-e.vndencc  of  Souls,,  c.  14. 


PRE-APPREHE'NSION.  Pre,  before,  ap- 
prehension, (qv.)  from  apprekendcre,  to  take  hold 
of. 

A  taking,  conception,  understanding-  before  or 
previously,  a  previous  conception. 

Many  mola's  and  false  conceptions  there  are  of  mandrakes  : 
the  first,  from  great  antiquity,  conceiveth  the  root  thereof 
icseinhlctli  the  shape  of  man  ;  which  is  a  conceit  not  to  be 
made  out  by  ordinary  inspection,  or  any  other  eyes,  then 
such  as  regarding  the  clouds,  behold  (hem  in  shapes  con- 
formable to  pre-apprehensions. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,b.  ii.  c.  6. 

PRE-A'UDIENCE.  Pre,  before,  and  audi- 
entia,  from  avd-ire,  to  hear. 

A  fore  or  first  audience  or  hearing. 

Pre-audience  in  the  courts  is  reckoned  of  so  much  conse- 
quence, that  it  may  iml  be  amiss  to  subjoin  a  short  table  of 
the  precedence  which  u  .ual'ly  obf.dns  among  the  prar  users. 
Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

PRE'BEND.         A        Fr.   Prebende;     It.' and 
Prebe'ndal.  I    Sp.  Prebenda;    Lat.  Pre- 

Pre'bendary.  I  benda,(sc.  pars  aut  portio.) 

Pre'bendaryship.   f      Theporlion  which  every 
Pre'bendship.  I  member  or  canon  of  a  ca- 

Pre'bendated.  J  thedral  church  receiveth 
in  the  right  of  his  place  for  his  maintenance, 
(Minshew.) 

The  high  deanes  of  eaihedmll  churches,  maisters  of  col- 
leges, pn-bt-drs,  persons,  and  vvvars  wolde  not  at  so  beast  ly  a 
comaundement,  leaue  tlieir  wyues  and  chyldren  so  desolate 
wythoute  all  naturall  order. — Bale.  English  Vuturies,  pt.  i. 

And  that  done,  he  coinaunded  inquyry  to  he  made  of  his 
accessaryes,  the  prebesons  or  prebedars,  of  ye  which  he 
punysshed  by  dyuerse  maner  of  turmctys  and  d'eihes,  to  the 
great  coiitentacion  of  the  countrey.— Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  235. 

The  intent  of  the  archbishop  in  planting  of  that  new 
church,  was  to  I'mmd  (here  (liners  preb.--.ids,  and  to  make 
both  i  he  king  and  euerie  bishop  being  his  sullragans,  pre- 
bendnriex  thereof,  so  that  euerie  one  of  them  should  confer 
one  prebendship  to  the  same  foundation. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  216.  an.  1190. 
How  manie  honest  men  see  ye  arize 
Daylie  thereby,  and  grow  to  goodly  prize; 
To  deanes,  to  archdeacons,  to  commissaries, 
To  lords,  to  principalis,  to  prebendaries? 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
My  Lords  Grace  of  Canterbury  had  this  week  sent  hither 
to  Mr.  Hales,  very  nobly,  a  prebenda ri/.yhij>  of  Windsor  un- 
expected, undesired,  like  one  of  the  favors  [as  they  write!  ui' 
Henry  the  seventh's  time.— Reliquia?  IVottoniaiue,  p.  3C9. 

He  falleth  into  commendation  of  Stephen  Langton  his 

cardinall.  declaryng  howe  learned  he  was  in  the  liberall 

artes,  and  in  diuinitie,  insomuch  as  he  was  prebendated  at 

Paris.— Grafton.  K.  John,  an.  II. 
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And  returning  to  his  native  country*  when  K.  Ed.  «. 
reigned,  [W.  Turner]  had  the  pn-l.endsltip  of  Uotevant,  in 
the  ehureli  of  York,  bestowed  on  him  l>v  t!ie  Arehb.  of  that 
place.—  Wood.  Athena:  Oxan.  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

Which  rertorv  after  he  [E.  Bunney]  had  enjoyed  25  years, 
he  resigned,  nwii.taininjj  Idmsell  with  the  profits  of  his  pre- 
bendihip.—Itt.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  429. 


Cooper.   Vcr-Vert. 
Lat.  Precarius,  obtained 


PRECA'RIOUS.  ^       Lat.  Precarius,  obtained 

Preca'riolsly.        >by   -prayer,    (prece ;)     Fr. 

Peeca'riohsness.  J  I'ri'iiiicprceuirenient;  Sp, 
Precario,  (  Cotgrave. ) 

Obtained  by  prayer  of  or  from  another ;  and, 
consequentially,  ill  priulin^'  on  the  will  of  another  ; 
and  hence,  generally,  —  uncertain,  unfixed,  un- 
settled, unsteady,  doubtful. 

That  the  fahrick  of  the  body  is  out  of  the  concurse  of 
atomes,  is  a  meie  jtr-ccurn^i*  (ipinii-ii,  without  any  ground 
or  reason. — Mm-,'.  Immnrtalil/j  »f  Uic  Suit/,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

Whereof  having  once  begot  in  our  minds  an  assured  de- 
pendence, he  makes  us  rely  on  powers  which  he  but  preca- 
,,<:iu,hj  oheyes.— Lvou-n.    Vul'jui-  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

So  that  after  all,  the  law  of  the  sabhath  is  but  a  precariout 
thing,  and  depends  altogether  upon  the  will  of  our  govei- 
nuis.— Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  12. 

For  the  work  of  the  ministery  comprizeth  all  the  duty 
rhartred  on  them  whether  in  way  of  order  or  governance;  as 
they  now  do  precariously  and  groundlesly  itt  reference  to 
this  case  distinguish.— Barrow.  The  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Most  consumptive  people  die  of  the  discharge  they  spit 
up,  which,  with  the  im-raiiuusucss  of  the  symptoms  of  all 
oppressed  diaphragm  from  a  mere  lodgment  of  extiavasated 
matter,  render  the  operation  hut  little  adviseable. 

Sharp.   Surgery. 

It  is  indeed  highly  probable,  that  if  the  present  precarious 
state  of  things  lasts  for  any  time,  the  ancient  city  will  he 
almost  deserted,  and  all  the  population  of  Verona  pass  to 
the  Austrian  territory.— Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 

Our  boasted  liberty  sometimes  trodden  down,  sometimes 
giihiilv  set  up,  and  ever  precarionslif  fluctuating  and  un- 
settled.— tint  he.  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society.  , 

That  consideration  which  carries  the  mind  the  most  for- 


PRECATION.  ■"!      Lat. Precalio, from precari, 
Pre'cative.  V  to  pray,  (qv.) 

Pre'catorv.  J  A  praying  or  entreating, 
beseeching  or  supplication. 

And  can  you  not  from  your  precation, 

And  vowr  as  daily  club  potation, 

To  think  of  an  old  Iri.-ud  Imil  some  vacation?" 

Cotton.  Epistle  to  John  Bradshaiv,  Esq. 

As  this  particle,  Amen,  used  in  the  beginning  of  a  speech 
is  assertory  of  the  undmihted  truth  of  it.  so  when  it  is  sub- 
join'd  and  us'd  at  the  end  of  it,  it  is  pnratonj,  and  signifies 
our  earnest  desire  to  have  our  prayers  heard,  and  our  pe- 
titions granted.— Hopkins.  On  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  peripatetics  (and  it  seems  too  with  reason)  considered 
all  these  additional  sentences  as  including  within  those 
which  they  themselves  arkiiov,  lodged,  and  which  they  made 
to  be  five  in  number,  the  vocative,  the  imperative,  the  in- 
terrogative, the  precative,  and  the  assertive.— jVermej.b.i.  c.8. 

PR  E-  C  A  U'T  1 0  N,n.  ^       Fr.  Precaution  ;     It. 

Precaution,  v.  >  Precauzione ;    Sp.  Pre- 

Precau'tional.  J  caution;    Lat.  Prcrcau- 

tio;  prce,  before,   and   cautio,  from  cautum,  past 
part,  of  cavere,  to  beware.     See  Caution. 

To  forewarn  or  give  previous  warning ;  to  pre- 
admonish. 

Wherefore  this  first  filiall  fear,  is  hut  virtuous  and  pre- 
cauUoaaU.—  ilaunla,iue.  UeroalcEssayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.6.  s.  3. 

The  age  is  not  like  to  want  instances  of  this  kind.which 
should  be  made  land-marks  to  him  ;  that  by  the  disgraces, 
diseases,  beggary,  and  shame  of  hopeful  young  men  thus 
brought  to  ruin,  he  may  be  precaution'd. 

Locke.  On  Education,  s.  94. 

Bend.  'Twas  a  bare  saving  game  I  made  with  Dorax, 


To  see  the  candles  fairly  out— Churchill.  The  Ghost,  b.  to. 


PRE 

Fr.  Preceder;  It.  Pre- 
cedere ;  Sp.  Preceder  ,•  Lat. 
Precedere ;  prce,  before,  and 
ccd-ere,  to  go. 

To  move,  go,  or  come 
before  ;  in  time  or  space, 
in  rank  or  degree. 

Precedent,  n. — any  thing 
going  before  or  that  has 
gone  before,  (sc.  as  an  example  to  follow  or  shun.) 
Sometimes  written  president.  See  the  quotation 
from  Spenser. 

And  Dus  saith,  that  there  is  a  mollifieng,  that  precedeth 
grace,  whiche  hee  calleth  attrition. — Barnes.  Workes,  p.  274. 

Duns  beeyug  wrapped  betweene  carnall  reason,  and  the 
inuineible  Scriptures  of  S.  Paule,  can  not  tell,  whether  hee 
may  graunt.  that  the  will  of  God  is  alonely  thecause  of  elec- 
tion, or  els  any  meritc-s  of  man  preceding  afore. 

Id.  lb.  p.  278. 


PRE-CEDE,  r. 

Prece'dent,  adj. 

Pre'cedent,  n. 

Prece'dence. 

Prece'dexcy. 

Pre'cedexted. 

Precede'xtial. 

Prece'ssion. 

Preceda'neois. 


PRE 

If  it  be  nicely  enquired  into,  it  will  be  found,  that  there 
was  always  an  indisposition  of  body,  precedent  to  these  dis- 
orders of  the  mind.— Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  5. 


ooner  then  i 

aenon  is  called  the  precession  of  the  e 

Maclaurin    Newton.  Philos.  Dis.  b.  iv. 
In  the  case  of  some  operations  which  are  very  familu 


SU'ivn.rt. 


j  Mind,  vol. 


i  followed  great  reasoni 

nearer  they  would  con 

Burnet.  Records, 


,  and  showing  of  precedents, 
i.  King  Edward's  Journal. 
fverram  the  kynge  desyred 


By  the  mouth  of  y  sa\  d  V.n: 
a  subsydie  of  the  said  cyteztn 
agayne  the  Flemym:es,  the  whi.:he,  by  Stephan  Barbet,  in 
the  name  of  the  hole  cytie,  was  graunted;  by  precedence 
wherof  all  the  u'P'.it  cUit-s  ,rnl  -nod  t'^vnes  of  Fraunce  were 
charged  in  lyke  maner.— Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1314.  [28.  Ph.  4.] 

My  [Lethimrton]  sovereign's  title  [Mary  of  Scotland]  in 
this  case  shall  be  little  advanced,  by  taking  exceptions  to 
others'  pretended  and  erased  titles,  considering  her  prece- 
dency.— Burnet.   Records,  b.  iii.  No.  30. 

Then  heav'n  and  earth  renew'd  shall  be  made  pure 


■  th.: 


Tos 

Till  then  the  ( 

TrThereofno  bi 


;  pronounc  t 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

■  pres'i-lrnt  this  day 

rth,  preserv'd  from  yron  rust 


These  precedents  presented  to  my  view, 

Wherein  the  presage  of  my  fall  was  shown, 

Mi'jiit  have  fuiw.-arnM  me  well  what  would  ensue, 
And  others'  harms  have  made  me  shun  mine  own. 

Daniel.  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

iture  to  drink  wine,  and  they 
:o  their  souls  to  depart  from 
m,  for  fear  she  partake  of  the  same 
Let.  54. 


"Will  covet  more.  Milt  ,;.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

The  old  Gauls  (whose  customs  and  the  British  were  near 
the  same)  had  their  orbicular  tables  to  avoid  controversy  of 
precedency. — Drayton.  Poly-Otbion,  s.  4.  Selden.  Illust. 

You  look  here,  reader,  to  see  to  which  of  the  two  I  should 
give  the  precedency ;  but  since  the  world  hath  been  to  little 
to  the  one  and  the  other,  I  should  go  too  far  if  I  plainly 
spake  what  I  thought.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  G22. 

I  have  read  that,  by  act  of  parliament,  it  [the  church]  was 
settled  on  the  city  to  maintain  and  repair,  and  hope  their 
practice  hath  proved  precedential  to  other  pi 


-Fuller. 


Gloucestershire. 


faith  which  justifies  me  be  a  firm  belief  and  persua- 
it  my  sins  are  remitted ;    it  must  follow,  that  my 

remitted  antecedently  to  that  act  of  belief;  foras- 
i  the  object  must  needs  precede  the  act. 

South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  3. 


■  onely  passed  ovei 

Barrow.  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

rtiich  bear  hardest  upon  Socinus,  are 
such  as  are  taken  from  those  SiTij'tures,  which  beyond  all 
possi.., lily  of  rational  contradiction,  declare  the  pre-existence 
and  precedent  being  of  Christ  to  his  conception. 

South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  7. 


From  a 

1  which  I  concl 

ude.  that  i 

~.  that  we  can 

believe   t 

e  being  of  a  God,  upon 

flirmingthiso 

himself,  i 

nless  we  have  pome  pre- 

lent,  .i 

concomitant  k 

ou  ledge, 

hat  the  person  so  aflirm- 

,  is  God.—  Id. 

Such  a  reason  of  precedence  St.  Cyprian  giveth  in  another 
case,  because  (saith  he)  Rome  for  its  magnitude  ought  to 
precede  Carthage  —Barrow.  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Ifwehereme 
culty  of  its  exe: 
the  precedency. - 

For  much  he  knows,  and  just  conclusions  draws, 
from  various  precedents,  and  various  laws. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  1 


The  younger  sons  and  daughters  of  the  king,  and  other 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  who  are  not  in  the  immediate 
line  of  succession,  were  therefore  little  farther  regarded  by 
the  antient  law,  than  to  give  them  to  a  certain  degree  pre- 
cedence before  all  peers  and  public  officers,  as  well  eccle- 
siastical as  temporal.— Blacks  ton  e.  Comment,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

When  one  offers  to  the  public  the  labours  of  another  per- 
son, it  is  allowable  and  preeedented,  to  expatiate  in  praise  of 
the  work.—  Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.i.  Pref. 

with  this  precession  of   the  equinoxes, 


i  very  old,  I  i 


'L,v.  *\  Tr.Preceller;  Lat.  Pra>- 
ent.  Icellere;  prce,  before,  and  cel- 
enct.  (  lere ;  Gr.  Ke\\-etvt  movere, 
ing,  7i.  J  currere,  to  move,  to  run.   See 


which  is  preparing  for 

afraid  no  golden  a?ra,  or  the  commencement  of  some  new 

a?ra  that  must  be  denominated  from  some  new  metal. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1, 

PRECE'L, 

Prece'llent. 
Prece'llen 
Prece'llin 
Excel. 

To  move  before,  (sc. )  in  degree  or  quality  ;  to 
surmount,  to  surpass. 

Flouring  youth,  which  hast  auauntage 

In  strength  of  body,  in  lust  and  beaute, 
Also  a  precelling  hast  aboue  age 
In  many  a  singular  commedite. 

Chaucer.  Remedie  of  Loue. 
He   pondred  and   diligently  consydered  his  aduersaries, 
■whose  puissaunce  he  both  in  nombre   and  force,  farre  did 
surmount  and  precell.—  Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  2. 


Even  so  the  rectitude  of  reason  in  the  precellent  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  is  one  puissance. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  653. 
Nor  thought  I  it  fit  to  rhetoricate  in  proposing  the  great 
variety  of  things,  and  prece'.t'ncy  of  one  above  another. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  Pref. 


PRE'CEPT,  n. 

Prece'ptial, 

Prece'ptios. 

Prece'ptive. 

Prece'ptor. 

Prece'ptory,  adj, 

Prece'ptory,  n. 

Prece'ptress. 

A  command,  order. 


Fr.  Precepte ;  It.  Pre- 
cetlo  ;  Sp.  Precepto  ;  Lat. 
Preceptum ;  from  pracipere, 
to  take  beforehand,  to  anti- 
"  eipate,  to  foretell,  (prce, 
before,  and  capere,  to  take, ) 
and  hence  to  teach  or  in- 
struct, to  command. 
Dr  direction,  (what  to  do,) 


a  mandate,  an  authority. 

Preceptor, — a  teacher,  an  instructor,  a  tutor. 

And  whanne  he  hadde  takun  such  aprecept  he  putte  hem 
in  to  the  ynner  prisoun  and  streynvde  the  feet  of  hem  in  a 
tree.—  Wiclif.  Dedis,  c,  16. 

Frome  the  geuinge  forth  of  this  precepte,  Thou  shalt  not 
engraue  nor  make  ye  any  ymage  or  similitude  of  any  thinge 
vpon  ertbe  or  in  heuen,  ,ve  vnto  the  tyme  that  ymnges  of 
sayntis  in  heuen  were  made  and  set  up  in  our  chirches, 
there  were  more  than  2000  yeres. 

Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  3. 
The  other  place  seemeth  to  sundry  to  stande  for  a  law 
preceplorie  as  well  to  us  now,  as  to  the  Levites  then. 

Anderson.  Exp.  on  Benedielus,  (1573,)  fol.  74. 

The  sun 

Had  first  his  precept  so  to  move,  to  shine, 
As  might  affect  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  X. 
Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 
In  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 
Of  moral  prudeive.  with  delight  receiv'd 
In  brief  sententious  precepts  while  they  treat 
Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.iv. 

■ Men 

Can  counsaile.  and  speake  comfort  to  that  griefe, 
Which  they  themselues  not  feele,  but  tasting  it, 
Their  counsaile  turnes  to  passion,  which  before, 
Would  giue  prrerpliall  medicine  to  rage. 
Fetter  strong  madnesse  in  a  silken  thred, 
Charme  ache  with  ayre.  and  agony  with  words. 

Shakespeare.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Their  I.eo  calls  these  words  a  preeeplion,  I  did  not. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Honour  oj  the  MarieiClergie,  s.  17. 
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Know,  that,  for  the  first,  it  is  not  so  ir 
permissive. — Bp.  Hall.  A  Letter  on  Christ's  yaliiilg. 

And  the  names  that  their  parents  or  preceptours  give 
them,  they  will  nut  be  asham'd  or  backward  to  bestow  on 
others,  having  so  good  authority  for  the  use  of  them. 

Locke.  Concerning  Education,  s.  77. 

Sixthly  the  twelve  copies  in  p.  62,  63.  64,  concerning  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  Knight  Templers  of  Sandfbrd,  near 
to,  and  in  the  County  of  Oxon,  which  I  transcribed  from  a 
leiger-book  containing  all  the  evidences  belonging  to  the 
preceptory  of  Sandford. 

Wood.  Fasti  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  (Dugdale.) 

The  next  precept  is  very  remarkable,  as  implying  the  use 
of  oil  colours,  long  before  that  method  is  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered. —  Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.i.  c.l. 


Prec 


are  short.  Dec  I :  take  up  t 

■  leave  the  impression,  which  thev  ought  to  di 
Paley,  Ser.  ' 


The  way  to  glory  by  I 
Must  prompt  1 " 

PRE'CINCT.  It.  Precinlo;  from  the  Lat. 
Prcecinctus,  past  part,  of  pracingere;  prce,  before. 

and  cin/jcre,  to  gird,  to  surround. 

A  place  within,  inclosed  within  certain  bounds 
or  limits  ;   a  boundary  or  limit. 

Whan  this  Danys  kynge  Athelstanne  had  y«  possession  of 
thyse  sayd  countrees,  ye  shall  vnderstamle  that  all  suche 
Angles  as  dwelled  there,  and  within  ye  preeijnct  of  them, 
were  [under]  his  obedyence. — Fabyan,  vol.i.  c.  172. 

greate  I 

,_.     vomen,  that  he  plaged  so  many  of  th 
foul  euill, 


Sainte  Fabiacre  a  Scottyshe  heremyte 
lyce  vnto  women,  that  he  plaged  soma: 
"thin  the  precinct  of 


:  lost. — Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing 


Vol, 


M'arburton.  Divine  Legatii 
PRE'CIOUS.  ^        Fr.  Prcrknx.  It.  P. 


[E'CIOUS.  ^|  Fr.  Prce, 
e'ciouslt.  I  Sp.  Precins 
e'cioisness.  f  from  pretiu 
F.cio'siTv.      J  value,   the 


o  i  Lat.  Pretiosus, 
price ;  the 
Precio'sity.  J  value,  the  worth:  On  the 
origin  of  the  Lat.  Pretivm.  the  etymologists  have 
written  nothing  satisfactorily ;  and  unless  it  can 
be  referred  to  the  past  part,  of  pn  ndere,  prensvm, 
pressum,  predion,  or  pretium,  that  which  is  taken, 
(as  the  Fr.  Pris,  whence  prize  and  />n'ce,  from 
prendre,)  the  similarity  between  the  Latin  and 
English   words    must    remain   unaccounted  for. 

Valuable,  or  of  great  price,  value,  or  worth, 
costly;  highly  prized,  esteemed  or  valued.  In 
Chaucer,  valuing  (myself)  too  highly,  too  nicely, 
too  scrupulously ;  and  thus, — 

Overnice,  overscrupulous. 

For  which  thing  the  Scripture  seith,  Lo  I  srhal  sette  In 
Syon  the  higeste  corner  stoon  chosun  and  pr,cions. 


[put 

Uble,  1551.  It. 
In  swiche  estat,  as  God  hath  cleped  us, 
I  wol  persever,  I  n'am  not  precious. 

Chaucer.  The  II  if  of  Baltics  Prologue. 


Id.   The  Marchnntes  Tale,  v.  9837. 

The  riches,  the  fairneFse.  the  worthincsseof  thilke  goodes, 
if  there  be  any  soche  ;.r,<  /<.'/.:.,  v,  in  hem,  ar  not  thin,  thou 
madeste  hem  so  neuer. — Id.   The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 

Among  ye  which— ye  blacke  crosse  of  Scotlande  is  spe- 
cvally  nam'yd,  a  rtlyke  accoptvd  of  great  precoost/tc. 
1     '         '  Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an,  1327. 

The  whiche  for  the  preeiosi/le  thereof,  that  it  was  of  such 
an  excellency  and  fynesse  of  stuffe.  the  Frensshe  kyng  ther 
fore  ware  it  about  his  necke,  as  often  as  the  kyng  and  he 
mette  together.— Id.  .vol.  ii.  an.  1396. 

And  gaue  him  a  present  of  foure  and  twenty  chaines  of 
Esurgnv.  for  that  is  the  greatest  and  nociousest  riches  they 
haue  in' this  voil&.—Hackluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  229. 
With  one  vertuous  touch 

Th'  arch  chimic  sun  so  farr  from  us  remote 

Produces  with  terrestrial  humour  mixt 

Here  in  the  dark  so  many  precious  things 

Of  colour  glorious  and  effect  s 


Milton.  Paradii 


,  b.  iii. 


Two  other preciam  drops  that  ready  stood, 
Each  in  thir  chrystal  sluce,  he  ere  they  fell 
Kiss'd  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear'd  to  have  offended. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 
Their  fained  preliousnesse  [she's]  enflam'd  to  try. 

Stirling.  Doomes-daij.   The  first  Houre. 
The  index  or  forefinger  was  too  naked  whereto  to  commit 
heir  prcli«silies.— Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 
Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball, 
"    And  now  their  odour*  arniM  a-iinst  them  fly: 
Some  prcct<<us!>i  by  shalTei'd  porcelain  fall, 
And  some  by  aromatic  splinters  die. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
We  shall  have  long  harangues  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ,  of  rolling  upon  the  promises  of  the  Spirit  of  as- 
urance,  and  the  preciousness  of  gospel  dispensations. 

South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  7. 
In  the  precious  metals,  where  a  small  difference  in  the 
uantiry  mikes  a  great  difference  in  the  value,  even  the 
iusiness  of  weighing,  with  proper  exactness,  requires  at 
;ast  very  accurate  weights  and  scales. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  1.  c.  4. 


I  perswaded  him  fairlv,  in  your  Majesties  name,  being  a 
personage  of  such  authority  in  the  nnsent  actions,  to  keep 
them  from  any  such  precipitin.-,*  ami  impertinent  rupture  as 


PRE 

t  esteem'rl  precinianisme  i 


might  preclude  a 


of  accord. 
Rcliquia;  Wot/oniancu,  p.  28S. 
sty  will  on,  wherever  strong  ' 


PRECI'PITATE,  v. 

Preci'pitate,  adj. 
Preci'pitate,  n. 

Precipita'tion. 
Precipitator. 
Preci'pitant. 

Preci'pitance. 
precipitancy. 
Pre'cipice. 

Precipi'tiously. 


Fr.  Precipifer,  pre- 
cipi/c,  precipiteux  ;  It. 
Precipitdre,  precipizio, 
precipitoso ;  Sp.  Pre- 
cipitar,  precipicio,  pre- 
cipitoso ;  Lat.  Pra- 
cipitare,  prcrc/pi/imn  ; 
praceps,  qui  prius  ca- 
pit  locum,  consilium, 
aliudve,  pro  natura  rei, 
de  qua  sermo.  Or 
rather,  (pro:,  before, 
and  caput,  the  head,) 
qui  in  caput  rait ; 
(  Vossius,  )  headfore- 
most, headlong,  head- 


Preci'pitously. 

preci'pitousness. 

strong.      To  precipitat 

To  throw  or  fall  headlong,  suddenly,  rapidly, 
violently  ;  without  stop  or  stay ;  to  hasten,  or 
hurry,  or  force  along  without  thought,  incon- 
siderately, rashly;  to  throw  or  fall  from  top  to 
bottom 

Precipice, — a  place  whence  the  descent  is  head- 
long or  with  head  foremost,  without  stop  or  stay, 
or  gradual  slope  ;  a  steep,  a  perpendicular  ;  (met.) 
a  situation  from  which  the  fall  or  descent  is  sud- 
den and  dangerous. 

That  they  like  vertuous  fathers  have  regard  thereunto, 
and  not  to  suffer  the  pope's  holiness,  if  he  would  thus  wil- 
fully, without  reason  or  discretion,  to  precipitate  himself 
and  the  said  see.— Burnet.    Records,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  No.  22. 

The  personating  of  the  wickednesses  of  heathen  idols,  is 
but  a  mere  stratagem  of  Satan,  to  encourage,  to  precipitate 
and  allure  men  to  the  self  same  sinnes. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
Provided  the  same  requisition  be  seasonably  made,  not 
upon  rash  and  precipitate  advice. 

Reliquim  Wottoniana,  p.  533. 
And  therefore  let's  avoid  precipitation. 

Diyby.  Elvira,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 
Zelots  took  upon  them  to  be  saviours  and  preserver-;  of  the 

struction  of  that  kingdom.— Hammond.  Works,  vol  iv.  p.  5i'0. 


the- 


se fits  being  not  so  ordinary  n;  our  naturall  sleep, 
ims  the  precipitant  and  unskilfull  are  forward  to 
be  representations  extraordinary  and  supernatural. 
More.  Of  Enthusiasm,  s.'ll, 
uch  less  will  he  hear  when  we  cry  heroriftL-r,  who 
rer'd  by  " " 


id. mo 


;ible  i 


thy    < 


,7  7. 


.  thet 


.  loll-. 


Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters  ;  thither  they 
Hasted  with  glad  precipitance,  um-ov.ld 
As  drops  on  dust  conglobing  from  the  dew. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 
Those  who  are  beholden  to  Prometheus  for  a  finer  mould, 
re  not  furnisht  with  so  much  truth  as  otherwise  they  might 


The  sulphurous  hail 

Snot  after  us  in  storm,  oreblown  hath  laid 

The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 

Of  heav'n  receiv'd  us  falling.— Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i 


t<3or,  a  species  of 
1  of  drunkenness 


Headlong  riot,  precipieioush,  will  c 
desire  shall  drive,  or  flattering  lust  allu 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety,  p.  174 

The  small  and  slender  time  of  the  bear's  gestation,  o: 
going  with  her  young-,  lasting  but  few  dayes,  (a  inoutl 
some  say.)  the  exclusion  becomes  precipitous,  and  tin 
young  ones  consequently  informous. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  6 

The  most  common  ground  which  begat  or  promoted  this 
opinion,  is  the  long  continuation  hereof  without  any  visible 
food,  which  sume  observing,  pieciiiiluuslii  conclude  they 
[r  :!iu-leons]  eat  not  any  at  all.— Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  21. 

She  [Nature]  useth  to  act  by  due  and  orderly  gradations, 

and  takes  no  precipitous  leaps  from  one  extream  to  another. 

Glanvill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  13. 

As  simplicity  ordinarily  signifies 
outness,  as  TrismegistLis  defines  it. 
madness  in  one  place,  and  rt?  fieOr 
iu  another,  a  wild  irrational  acting. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  3. 

Or,  when  the  heavens  are  charg'd  with  gloomy  clouds, 

And  half  the  skies  pn  cipiiut,-  in  floods, 

Chase  the  dark  horrour  of  the  storm  away, 

Restrain  the  deluge,  and  restore  the  day? 

Broome.  Paraphrase  of  Job,  C.  38,  39. 

Ill-counsell'd  force,  by  its  own  native  weight  precipitately 
falls.  Francis.  Horace,  b.  iii.  Ode  4. 
Take  care 

Thy  muddy  beverage  to  serene,  and  drive 

Precipitant  the  baser,  ropy  lees.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii 

But  if  we  make  a  rash  beginning,  and  resolve  precipi- 
tavtly,  without  observing  the  above-named  rules  and  direc- 
tions, in  all  probabilitv  our  hastv  purposes  will  end  in  a 
leisurely  repentance.— Scott.  Christum  Life,  pt.  i.  c,  4. 

But  surely  it  cannot  be  safe  for  any  man  still  to  walk 
upon  a  precipice,  to  stand  upon  an  indivisible  point,  and  to 
be  always  upon  the  very  burd.  r  of  destruction. 

South,  vol.vi.  Ser.  11. 
He  trembles  to  think  that  a  single  touch  might  bury  htm 
under  a  crag  precipitated  from  above. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i,  c.  1. 

Precipitation,   thus  incited  by  the  pride  of  intellectual 

superiority,  is  very  fatal  to  great  designs.—  Rambler.  No.-iX 

PRECI'SE.      ^        Fr.  Precis;     It.    and    Sp. 
Precisely.  Preciso  ,-    Lat.  Promts,  from 

Preci'senesS.  I  pra'ddere,  to  cut  before,  to 
Precision.  V  cut  the  fore  part ;  and,  conse- 
Preci'sive.  I  quentiully,  to  shorten  ;  to  cut 
Preci'sian.  I  off  needless  parts  ;  to  cut  into 
Precisianism.  )  form.  (See  Prescind. )  Pre- 
cise,— 

Cut,  pared,  trimmed,  in  size  or  form  ;  and,  con- 
sequentially, exactly,  accurately  fitted  or  suited  ; 
exact,  accurate,  formal ;  confined  or  constrained 
within  narrow  bounds  or  limits ;  rigorously  con- 
fined or  restricted. 
Sum  follow  so  precyse 
A  learned  man,  that  oftentymes 

They  imitate  his  vyce.— Brant.  Horace.  To  Maecenas. 
But  so  soone  as  fryer  Gamy  was  returned  vnto  ye  sayd 
mount,  anon   he  demed   ye   cotrary,    and   sayd,   presusrhj 
'  -'-  11  to  theyr  enemys,  or  ellys 


B.  Jonsun.  Ever\ 
It  needs  must  he  ri 

that  they  ' 


:  other  they  must 


impudent,  whiche  do  plainly 


Calvin.  Fovrc  Godly  Sermons,  Ser.  !. 
Thus  stood  I  ballanc'd  equally  precise, 

Till  my  frail  fK\sh  did  uvigh  me  down  to  sin; 
Till  world  and  pleasure  made  me  partialize, 
And  glittering  pomp  my  vanity  did  win. 

Daniel.  The  Complaint,  of  Rosamond. 

After  these  six  dayes  was  sent  a  commission  out  of  Scot- 

lande,  with  power  to  conclude  a  meeting  preeiselu  at  sueh  a 

place,  as  they  knew  well  we  would  not,  ne  could  not  in  winter 

observe  and  kepe.— Grafton.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  34. 

Ircn.  But  they  thinke  this  prcciscurr.  in  reformation  of 
apparell  not  to  be  so  material!,  or  greatly  pertinent. 

Spenser.  On  Ireland. 
A  text,  1  Tim.  2.  9.  which  our  English  ladies  have  long 
since  forgotten,  if  not  reiected,  as  savoring  of  puritanisme 
and  over-strict  precisenesse. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  v.  sc.  7. 
These  men  (for  all  the  world)  like  our  precisians  be, 
Who  for  some  cross  or  saint  they  in  the  window  see, 
Will  pluck  down  all  the  church. 

Drayton.  Pofy-Olbion,  s.  6. 
But  there  was  noe  such  doctrine  now  at  stake, 
Noe  staiv'd  precisian  from  the  pulpit  spake. 

Corbet.  To  the  Lord  Mordant. 
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my  judgment  uninthrall'd, 
x press  so  little  fear  either 
particular  outstrip  all 


man.  should 

m  with  their  scruples  and  cases. 

Milton.  Eiconoclastes,  Pref. 
dispute  ;  and  fix  the  year  precise, 


When  British  bards 
Many  cases  happen, 


Pope.  Horace.  Pp.  I 

■''-■  l.i'Ainl  liberty  ends. 
xtravagant 


Shar- 


npounded   beings, 

ciples,  Introd.  §9. 

onsider  those  things 


As  the  mind  frames  to  itself  abstract 
modes,  so  does  it,  by  the  same  precisio 
tion,  attain  abstract  ideas  of  more  ( 
which  include  several  coexistent  qualit 

Berkeley.  Principles,  Introd.  §9. 
Precisive  abstraction  is,  when  we  c 
apart  which  cannot  really  exist  apart ; 

amode,  without  consid* Tin::  its  substance  and  subject,  or 
one  essential  mode  without  another. 

Watts.  Logich,  pt.  i.  c.  6. 

I  do  not  suppose,  that  will  and  desire  are  words  of  precise!!/ 

the  same  sk'nifuMtion  ,   will  seems  to  he  a  word  of  a  more 

general  signification,  extending  to  things  present  and  absent. 

Desire  respects  something  absent. 

Edwards.  On  the  Will,  pt.  i.  s.  1. 
He  [Ferg]  knew  bow  to  omit  exactness,  when  the  result 
of  the  whole  demands  a  le.s  precision  in  parts. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  1. 

PRECLUDE.  Lat.  Prcpcludere,  to  close  or 
shut  before ;  and,  consequentially,  to  stop,  to 
hinder.     See  Exclude,  &c. 

To  stop,  to  hinder,  to  prevent  with  some  stop- 
page or  hinderance.  See  Precipitious,  for  an 
example  from  Wotton. 


The  design  of  si 
tenor"  of  faith,  to 
herownexplicati 

spreading  or  rece 

hscription  heing  to  preserve  ' 
preclude  "diversity  of  opini 

ns,   and  none  other,  (as  to 
id  inculcated;    and  to  tie  r 

ving  doctrines  contrary  to  ' 
itcrland.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  3^ 

nen  up  from 

le  public  de- 

In  them 

■ 

I  do  not  find  on 
nting  to  any  arr 

ngement  which  par 
vil  privileges  of  an 

ss 

■  Hcrcu 
The  higher  classes  of  Florence  meet  every  < 


PRECO'CE.        A       Lat.PrtE-cox.prrcorpuvs, 
Precocious.  1  (prce,  and  coquere,  to  ripen,) 

Preco'ciotjsness.   (ripe  before,  or  early,   too 

pRECO'dTY.  J    SOOn. 

Ripe,  mature,  too  soon,  before  the  season,  un- 
seasonably ;  too  forward,  premature. 

In  sum  {horresco  refcrens)   I  had  read  of  divers  forward 

and  precoce  youth*,  and  some  1  have  known,  but  1  never 
did  either  heare  or  read  of  any  thing  like  to  this  sweete 
child. — Ei't-fyn.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii. 

Certainly  many  precolious  trees,  and  such  as  spring  in 
divers  also  in  England.— Brown.    Vulgar  E>  rours,  b.  ii'.  c.  6. 

However  it  hath  been  of  late  so  much  decried,  not  only 
by  Atheistical  writers,  but  olher  precocious  and  conceited 
wits  also,  asnonseuce  and  impossibility. 

Cudwortk.   Intellectual  System,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

To  prevent  a  saucy  precaciousness  in  learning,  they  invite 
others  to  drudge  in  their  methods. 

Mannyngham.  Discourses,  p.  10.  (1681.) 

Some  impute  the  cause  of  his  fall  to  a  precocity  of  spirit 
and  valour  in  him  ;  and  that,  therefore,  some  infectious 
southern  air  did  biast  him  —Howell.   Vocal  Forest. 

PRE-COETA'NEAN.  Pree,  before,  andcoeta- 
nean,  (qv.) 

Indeed  I  read  of  Petrarch  (tlie  pre-eoefanean  of  our 
Chaucer)  that  he  was  crowned  with  a  laurel  in  the  Capitol, 
by  the  senate  of  Rome,  an.  1341. 

Fuller.  General  Worthies,  c.  9. 

PRE-COGNI'TION.  Fr.  Precognition;  the 
Lat.  Pracognilio  is  used  by  Boethius,  and  rendered 
by  Chaucer  prescience,  from  prrrcognitus ;  prce, 
before,  and  cognoscere,  to  know.      See  Cognition. 

Foreknowledge,  prescience  ;  previous  learning 
or  inquiry  for  knowledge,  or  for  the  sake  of  know- 
ing. 

Therefore  when  it  is  said  our  righteousness  must  exceed 
that  of  the  ScnUs  ami  I'li.'irisecs,  let  us  first  take  notice  by 
way  of  precognition,  that  it  must  at  least  be  so  much. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  1. 


PRE 

PRE-COMPO'SE,  v.  Lat.  Pra>,  before,  and 
compositum,  composed  or  put  together. 

To  compose  or  put  together,  (sc.)  in  writing,  to 
write,  before  (delivery.) 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  such  his  promptitude 
of  language,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  did  not  pre- 
compose  his  cursory  sermons,  but,  having  adjusted  the 
heads,  and  sketched  out  some  particulars,  trusted  for  success 
to  his  extemporary  powers. — Johnson.  Life  of  Watts. 

PRE-CONCEI'VE,*.^       Lat.  Prce,  and  con- 
Preconcert.  >ctperet  (con,  and  ca- 

Preconce'ption.  }  pere,  to  take,)  to  take 

or  hold  within.      See  Conceit. 

To  take  or  hold  within,  (the  mind,)  before  or 
precedently;  to  comprehend — prccedently  or  pre- 
viously ;  to  forelhink  ;  to  anticipate  in  thought. 

In  a  dead  plain  the  way  seemeth  the  longer,  because  the 
eye  hath  preconceived  it  shorter  than  the  truth;  and  the 
frustrations  of  that  maketta  it  seem  so.— Bacon. 


Whose  BWtet  supposed  sowers 
Of  preconceited  pleasures  grieu'd  me  most. 

Stirling.  Aurora,  s. 

And  others  that  do  admit  of  these  things,  preennceptk 
from  education,  that  the  soul  when  she  departs  this  life 
suddenly  either  twitched  up  into  the  cadum  empyreum, 
hurried  down  headlong  towards  the  centre  of  the  ear 
makes  the  apparitions  of  the  ghosts  of  men  altogether  inc 
dible  to  them.— More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.e.  1C 

Upon  these  two  s 


"When  the  obvimis  and  natural  meaning  of  a  test  happens 
tostandin  the  way  of  an  hypothesis,  or  preconceived  opinion, 
pains  must  be  taken  to  darken  the  evidence,  and  to  perplex 
the  proofs  which  make  against  it. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

PRE-CONCE'RT,  v.  Pre,  before,  and  con- 
cert; Fr.  Concertcr ;  It.  Concertare;  Sp.  Concertar; 
to  join  or  unite  for  the  same  purpose ;  to  plot, 
plan,  or  contrive  together. 

To  plan,  plot,  design,  or  contrive  together, 
before  or  precedently. 

The  performers,  as  I  havo  hinted,  were  often  the  king, 
and  the  chief  of  the  nobility  of  both  sexes,  who,  under  proper 
disguises,  exerutt'd  snme  precunei' i  led  strataguin,  which 
ended  in  mirth  and  pood  humour. 

Warton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  155. 

In  proportion  as  vice  diffuses  misery,  as  it  is  the  result  of 
mean  and  selfish  prin.-ipl.  s,  indicated  hy  prc-oncerted  plans 
and  propensities,  to  sacrifice  the  felicity  of  others  to  our  own 
narrow  personal  gratifications,  it  becomes  detestable  and 
abhorrent.— Cogan .  On  the  Passions,  pt.  ii.  c.  3.  s.  3. 

PRE-CONDE'MN,  v.  Pre,  before,  and  con- 
demn; Tr.Condemner ;  It.  Condennare ;  Sp.  Cun- 
denar :  Lat.  Con,  and  damnare,  to  deem  or  judge. 
See  Condemn. 

To  condemn, — i.  e.  to  deem  or  adjudge  any  one 
criminal,  any  thing  wrong,  before  or  precedently  ; 
to  censure  or  blame  previously. 

Such  being  the  froward  disposition  of  prejudicated  persons, 
that  let  the  truth  be  never  so  evident,  the  arguments,  the 
authorities  against  them  never  so  convincing,  yet  they  will 


PRE-CO'NIZATE,  v.  )       Low  Lat.  Preconi- 
Preconiza'tion.  J  zare,  to  call  upon,  voce 

vraconis,  by  the  voice  of  the  public  crier ;  and, 


gcniM'.ilK 
To  call 


cite, 


The  queen  would  no  longer  make  her  abode  to  hear  what 
the  said  judges  would  fully  discern,  but  incontinently  de- 
parted out  of  the  court ;  wherefore  she  was  thrice  preconni- 
ante,  and  called  eft-soons  to  return  and  appear. 
Burnet.  Records,  b.  ii.  No.  28.  The  King's  Letter,  June,  1529. 


i  solemn  prcconiz 


The  time  was  when  the  minister,  in 
called  you  either  then  to  speak, 

peace  :^  had  you  then  spoken  it  might  have  been 
not  to  hold  your  peace,  will  be  in- 


hold 

construed 

terpreted  no  better 


Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Addl.  c.  3. 

PRE-CO'NQUER,  v.    To  conquer  before  (sc. 
the  battle.)  v 


PRE 

lie  [the  Duke  of  Medina]  resolved  it  [Mount  Edgecombe] 
for  his  own  possession  in  the  partage  of  this  kingdome, 
which  they  had  pre-comjuered  in  their  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions.— Fuller.   Worthies.  Cornwall. 

PRE-CONTRA'CT,  v.\      Pre,    before,    and 
Precontract,  n.  )  contract  ;      Fr.  Con- 

tractor ,-  It.  Contratlare ;  Sp.  Conti  atar,  from  con- 
tractual, past  part,  of  contrahere,  to  draw  together, 
(sc.)  for  some  common  purpose  ;  hence,  to  consent 
or  agree. 

To  consent  or  agree,  (sc.)  upon  terms  of  a 
compact  or  bargain ;  as  of  sale  or  marriage,  before 

or  precedently  ;  to  bargain,  affiance,  or  betroth 

before  or  precedently. 

But  the  Duches  of  Yorke  his  mother  letted  it  as  much  as 
in  her  lay  alledgyng  a  precontract  made  by  hym  with  the 
lady  Lucye.— Hall.  Edw.  IV.  an.  4. 

This  Lepidahad  been  pre-contracted  unto  Metellus  Scipio ; 

but  afterwards  the  pre-contract  being  broken,  he  forsook 

her,  so  that  she  was  free  when  Cato  was  coulracted  to  her. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  G39. 

Too  soone  had  Richard  notice  that 

Earle  Henry  would  ariue. 
By  precontract  his  eldest  neece 
Elizabeth  to  wiue.— Warner.  Albion's  Eng. 

ESSE.    ^      Lat. Pracursum, past  part, 

'  prcecurrere,  to  run  before, 
>rtz,  and  currere,  to  run.) 
'rsory,  n.     I  P. 
Precu'rrer.         J       A   forerunner, 
foreruns  or  precedes  ;  a  predecessor. 
But  thou  shrieking  harbinger, 
Foul  pre-curn  r  ol  the  fiend, 
Augur  of  the  fever's  end, 
To  this  troop  come  thnu  not  near. 

Shakespeare.  Passionate  Pilgrim,  20. 
And  even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events, 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates, 
And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on. 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated 
Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen. 

Id.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
_-je's  lightning,  tl 
O'  th'  dreadfull  t 

Id.  Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
Is  nothing  amiss?    Can  any  man  defend  the  use  of  ex- 
communication as  a  base  process  to  lackey  up  and  down  for 
duties  and  fees  ;  it  being  a  precursor!!  judgment  of  the  latter 
day. — Bacon.  Church  Controversies. 

Virtue  is  the  way  to  truth :  purity  of  affections  a  neces- 
sary precursory  to  depth  of  knowledge. 

Hammond.   Worht,  vol.  iv.  p.  563. 

I  allow  this  prophet  to  break  forth  into  hymns  of  joy  and 

thanksgiving  on  an  event  which  appears  like  tlie  /.atit ;.,r 

of  Hie  Millennium,  and  the  projected  tilth  monaicliv,  in  the 

destruction  of  all  church  establishments. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 


'RECU'RSE.  ^  Lat 
3reci'rsor.  of  pr, 

'recu'rsorYju-i/,'.  >  (prce, 
'reci'rsory,  n.  I  Prea 
Precu'rrer.         J       A 


PREDA'CEOUS 
Pre'datory. 
Pre'dal. 
Preda'tion. 


Lat.  Predator,  prada- 
from  prceda,  pre//, 
Of  uncertain 


^       Lat 

I  torius, 
f  pltind 
J  etymology 
Prede,  v.  &n.  Predour,  found  only  in  Holinshed; 
and  Pra-dal,  in  Boyse. 

Robbing,  plundering,  pillaging;  living  upon 
plunder,  or  rapine,  or  prey. 

For  thei  were  charged  with  greate  sommes  of  money  to  the 
kyng,  and  now  this  sodaiu  visitacion  or  predacion,  cleane 
shaued  them.— Hall.  Hen.  IV.  an.  17. 

"When  the  subjects  were  preided,  you  would  he  content  to 
briberie.— Holinshed.  Desc.  o/  Ireland,  c.  G. 


these  cholerike  \ 

The  Geraldine  was  not  farre  from  thense,  when  the  Earle 
Willi  his  baud  made  hot  hot  after,  and  doggin"  mil   the 
tracke  of  the  predour-  v- 
was  hurled. — Id.  lb, 

For  a 


lours,  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  dart 


your  excellent  uncle  [Lord  Bacon]  says,  and  says 
ot  the  least  of  his  works,  t though  born  after  him,) 
of  his  experiments ;  air  is  predatory. 

Reliquits  Woilonianre,  p.  455. 
For  as  those  are  endewed  with  poyson,  because  they  are 
predaceous  :  so  those  need  il  not.  because  their  food  is'near 
at  hand,  and  may  be  obtained  without  strife  and  contest. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  ix.  c.2. 


PRE-DECEA'SE.w.  ^      Pre, 
Predecea'sed.  \  cease,   ft 

Phedece'ssor."  J  past  par 


under  the  pressure,  why  then  the  judgment  itself 
through  the  failure  of  a  sufficient  subject  or  recipient," and 
ceases  to  be  predatory,  as  having  nothing  to  prey  upon. 

South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.9. 
So  England  next  the  lustful  Dane  survey'd, 

Allur'd,  the  predal  raven  took  his  flight, 
Her  coasts  at  first  attempting  to  invade, 
And  violate  her  sweets  with  rude  delight. 

Boyse.  The  Olive,  pt.  b 
Cicero  alludes  to  the  danger  of  being  robbed  in  broad  day 
on  the  road  to  Albano,  a  circumstance  which  implies  soli- 
tude, and  gives  the  plain  extending  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
Mount,  a  reputation  similar  to  that  attached  not  long  ago  to 
Its  Of  Blackheath  or  Hounslow. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  ii.  c.  8. 

PRE-DECA'Y.  Pre,  before,  and  decay,  (qv.) 
Fr.  Decheoir  ,•  It.  Decadere ;  Sp.  Decaer ;  Lat. 
Decadere,  (de,  and  cadere,  to  fall ;)  to  fall  from. 

A  falling  away  from,  before,  (sc.)  the  season; 
premature  decay. 

For  (what  we  must  confess  unto  relations  of  antiquity) 
some  pre-decay  [of  oracles]  is  observable  from  that  of  Cicero, 
urged  by  Baronius. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  12. 

before,  and  de- 
horn    deccssum, 
rtaxt.oi  decedere,  to 
go  away  from,  (de,  and  ccdere,  to  go.) 

To  go  away  from,  to  depart  from,  (sc.)  life  ;  and 
thus,  to  die  before,  previously  to. 

Predecessor, — Fr.  Predccesseur;  It.  Prcdecessdre ; 
Sp.  Predecessor, — one  who  has  deceased  or  departed 
before  ;  generally,  one  who  has  gone  before  or 
preceded. 

And  for  y*  diuidyng  of  his  power  he  shewed  that  he  could 
not  do  it,  obseruing  the  customes  of  his  predeccssouri, 
whiche  were  not  wont  to  hasarde  the  battaile,  but  with 
whole  power.—  Brende.  Quintus  Curlius,  fol.  34. 
If  children  predecease  progenitors, 
We  are  their  offspring,  and  they  none  of  ours. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

You  are  a  counterfeit  cowardly  knaue,  will  you  mockeat 

an  ancient  tradition  began  vpon  an  honourable  respect,  and' 

worneasa  memorable  trophceof  yo-ciccei/seti  valor,  and  dare  - 

not  auouch  in  vour  deeds  any  of  your  words. 

Id.  Henry  V.  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

TThen  the  cause  of  God,  and  the  common  interest  of  our 

christian  brethren,  do  require  it,  we  should  then  as  freely 

part  with  all  we  have,  as  our  predecessor  in  Christianity  did. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

PRE-DEFI'NE.  >      Pre,  before,   and  define; 

Predeftni'tion.    §  Sp.  Definir;     It.  Diffinire; 

Lat.  Definere,  quasi  Jinem  dare,  to  set  a  bound  or 

To  bound  or  limit,  or  set  bounds  or  limits, 
before  or  previously ;  to  describe  the  bounds  or 
limits,  before  or  previously ;  to  preordain,  to  pre- 
determine. 

Vntyl  such  tyme  as  the  complete  noberof  theyr  constaunt 
fellowes  and  faithful  bretherne,  yea  and  of  all  those  poore 
creatures  that  shulde  be  kylled  by  these  vnsaciate  blood 
soupers  for  his  tie  utiles  Mike,  like  as  they  were  afore,  sboulde 
be  tulfvlled  and  whollye  accomplished  accordyngc  to  the 
eternali predoffy/ujclon  of  God. — Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 

Daniel  understood  that  the  number  of  years  which  God 
had,  in  his  word  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  pred.jln.d.  fur  the 
continuance  of  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  and  the  desolation 
of  Jerusalem,  ilz.  seventy  veais.  were  now  near  to  their 
expiration.— Bp.  Hall.  Hard  Tests,  Daniel,  ix.  2. 


PRE-DE'STINE,t 
Prede'stinate,  v. 
Prede'stinate,  adj. 
Prede'stinate,  n. 
Predestina'tion. 
Prede'stinator. 
Predestina'rian,  ad 
Predestina'rian,  n'. 
Prede'stiny. 


Fr.  Predestiner;  It. 
Predestinare;  Sp.Pre- 
destinar  ,■  Lat.  Prce,  be- 
fore, and  destinare,  (de, 
and  s(arr,  to  stand.) 
See  Destine. 

To  stand  or  cause  to 
stand ;  to  set  or  place 
any  fixed  or  certain  end, 


purpose,  or  event — before  or  previously ;  to  pre- 
ordain, to  preappoint,  to  foredoom,  to  forejudge 
to  predetermine. 

Sens  God  ! 


,  tie;. 


ethc  every  thing  out  of  doutance 

-peseth  through  bis  ordinance, 
es  suothly  for  to  be, 
11  comen  by  predestine. 


■  Al  thinges  to  God  been  nowe  together  and  in  presence 
duringe.  Trewly  presence  and  predestinacioil  in  nothing 
disacorden.— Id.  Test.  o/Zoue,  b.  iii. 


PRE 

WltftTe  out  was  sent  the  lawe  and  crospell  and  all  without 

Buy  liimutm.'  imvrr  or  ^mnsoll,  hut  i,rrd.->.!  med  ami  pr iscd 

■without  tlit  sead  of  man  to  be  borne  of  Marie  the  vlrgen. 

/oyc.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  3. 

Thcv  were  predcslynate  to  suiire  yet  more  plagues  and  de- 

tryir.entcs  of  theugiislie  people  then  before  they  had  tastod. 

Hall.  Henry  IV.  an.  4. 

I  wyU  in  no  wyse  put  his  name  owt  of  the  boke  of  lyfe, 

nor  seperate  him  fro  Mir  pn-eh's  tannic  nombreof  tlium  whvch 

Shall  be  saued,  but  associate-  hyiu  wytli  tin;  ryghteous. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 

Who  destroieth  God's  infallible  prouidence  ami  prrn'cs/i- 

nacinn  but  he  that  decreeth,   that  a  man  may  prem't  the 

prcrfes'inrrf  and  appointed  howr  of  bis  death,  inf.iliiuly  IVtu- 

sene  of  God. — Juye.   Exposiciun  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 

But  if  to  countervail  this  our  great  good  prosperity  and 
victory,  some  bitter  adversity  and  ouerthrow  be  prede.dta.-d 
unto  us:  I  [Camillas]  beseech  you  then  (most  mercifull  GudM 
in  sparing  our  city  of  Rome,  and  this  her  army,  you  will 
(with  as  little  hurt  as  may  be)  let  it  all  fall  and  light  upon 
my  person  alone.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  116. 

If  we  consider  of  God's  working  and  proceeding  with  us, 
it  is  one  thing:  there,  he  first  foreknows  us,  ami  prrdeati- 
nates  us;  then,  lie  mils  us,  ami  justifies  u<  :  then,  he  glori- 
fies us ;  Rom.  viii.  29,  30.—  Bp.  Halt.  Ser.  2  Peter  i.  10. 

The  next  order  of  mercies  Is  such  which  is  of  so  pure  and 
unmingled  constitution,  that  it  hath  at  first  no  regard  to 

the  capacities  ami  dispositions  of  the  receivers,  ami  after- 

itself  creates  ami    produces  in  the  .susripient;   I  mean  the 

nite  mercy  that  Cod  should  predestinate  all  mankind  to  .sal- 
vation by  Jesus  Christ,  even  when  he  had  no  other  reason 
t  because  man  was  miserable,  and 


needed  his  pity  ?— Bp.  Taylor,  \ 


1  that.— Id.  vol. 


.26. 


Ser. 


Let  all  predesti 

"Who  struggle  with  eternal  bonds  in  vain  : 
This  Bra  I'm  born  to— but  'tis  she  must  tell, 
Whether  't  be  beams  of  heaven  or  flames  of  hell. 

Cowley.  My  Fate. 
At  length  he  spoke,  and,  as  the  scheme  was  laid, 
Doom'd  to  the  slaughter  my  predestin'd  head. 

Pitt.   Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  ii. 
In  the  year  1628,  the  King  prefixed  his  famous  declaration 
to  anew  edition  of  the  Articles  ;    ulrch  d<  claration  was  de- 
signed chiefly  to  bridle  the  Calvinists,  but  indeed  to  silence 
the predeslinarian  controversy  on  both  sides. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  3S5. 

Why  does  the  predestinarinn  so  adventurously  climb  into 

heaven,  to  ransack  the  celestial  Archives,  iv,ul  God's  hhldm 

decrees,  when  with  le^s  labour  he  mav  secure  an  authentic 

transcript  within  himself.—  Decmj  <f  (:, 


Our  king  James  tlo-  Fir,-.!  made  an  edict,  that  no  divinf 
under  the  dignity  of  a  bishop  or  a  dean,  should  presume  t 
preach  upon  the  profound  mysteries  of  pred^tinulion. 


Id.  lb. 
PRE-DETE'RMINE,  v.  ^     Pre,  and  determine, 

Predete'rminate.  >  (  qv. )  ;     Fr.  Beter- 

^  Predetermination.  J  miner;  It  Betermin- 

are,-  Sp.  Beterminar ;  Lat.  Betcr mi nare,  ferminum 
dare,  to  bound,  to  set  an  end,  bound,  or  limit. 

To  end,  or  limit,  or  set  or  fix  the  end,  bound, 
or  limit,  before  or  previously ;  to  preordain,  to 
predefine. 


Bp. 

Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser 

9. 

The  holy  Scriptur 

hath  suffered  so 

manvinterpretatio 

s 

id  predeterm 

"dV: 

nd  seemings,  am 
misconstruction 

we  are  so  prcposscss'd 

jy  false  .'.]>  sties  w  tlh- 

liling 

in 

self  sufficient 

yet  it  is  not  so  for  us 

— Id.  vol.  Hi.  Ser. 

«e  cannot  breakthrough  the  bounds  of  God's  providence, 
anil/,r„i,,v„,v,,,„;,  einpiise.  in  the  guidance  of  events. 

Richardson.  On  the  Old  Testament,  p.  313. 

Some  of  those  who  manage  the  defence  of  God's  preroga- 
»m..U"  r"1S  "\e  '"','  C:"IS"  "f  M  ,hin-s'  :""1  sovc.eign 
autnor  ol  our  salvation,  assert  that  the  creature  never  ad- 
vances into  action,  but  by  an  irresistible  pie-delerminulion 
of  the  faculty  to  that  action.—  South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  5. 

PRE'DIAL.     Fr.  Predial,  consisting  of,  grow- 
meadows,    (Cotgrave.) 

belonging  to  a  farm.    And 


PRE 

Tithes  are  defined  to  be  the  tenth  part  of  the  increase, 

stock  upon  lands,  and  the  personal  industry  ol'  the  inhabi- 
tants: the  first  species  being  usual ly  called  predial,  as  at 
corn,  grass,  hops,  and  wood. — Blackstonc.  Com.  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

A  plebeian  oligarchy  is  a  monster:  and  no  people,  not  ab- 
solutely domestick  or  predial  slaves,  will  long  endure  it. 

Burke.  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Luuaiislie. 

PRE'DICATE,  v.  ~\        Fr.  Prcdkable,  pridi- 
Pre'dicate,  n.  cament,  predkat ;   It.  Pre- 

Pre'dicarle,  adj.  dkabilc,predicaiiictilo,  prr- 

Pre'dicadle,  n.  dicalo ;      Sp.   Prcdkable, 

Predicabi'lity.         \predkatncnto  ;    Low  Lat. 
Predi'cament.  Predkabile.    Predkamen- 

Predicame'ntal.         turn,    from   predkare,   to 
Predica'tion.  proclaim    or   pronounce. 

Pre'dicatory.  J  See  Preach. 

To  proclaim,  to  pronounce,  to  declare,  to 
affirm ;  and  in  this  latter  application  it  is  com- 
monly used  in  logic  or  reasoning. 

Predicament,  —  state,  situation,  or  condition, 
(sc. )  in  which  certain  affirmations  may  be  made, 
or  certain  inferences  or  consequences  drawn. 

For  predicate  in  logic,  see  the  quotation  from 
Monboddo. 

Predication,  ( Chaucer,) — a  preaching  or  preach- 
ment. 
And  in  Latin  I  speke  a  wordes  fewe, 
To  saffron  with  my  predication, 
And  for  to  stere  men  to  devotion. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Tale. 
Abideth  for  Goddes  digne  passion, 


'IMS   I 


i  shul  1 


prechen  us  somwhat. 

Id.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  V.  12,915. 

I  begin  with  the  predicables,  because  they  shewe  how 

mucheuery  word  il.ah  cnpreliend  in  it  snlfe,  and  how  large, 

or  narrow  it  is.     They  be  called  predicatites,  because  some 

<■■  J  -   ■ .   ■  -  =     ■     ,   ,   !   ,n;      '.■■: 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Logilte,  fol.4. 

But  substantia  is  not  predicated  denominatively :  ergo, 
it  is  an  esscntinil  pi  >'■'" "/me,  and  so  it  is  his  true  bodie, 
and  not  the  figure  of  his  bodie. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1302.  an.  1554. 

Wee  should  apparauntly  perceiue,  that  we  beyng  called 
reasonable  creatures,  and  in  that  predicament,  compared  and 
ioyned  wyth  angelles,  bee  more  wmthy  to  be  nuncupate  and 
denied  persones  vnresonable. — Hall.  Edw.  IV.  an.  23. 

A  pr,  dieament  is  nothing  els  in  English  but  a  shewing  or 
rehearsing  what  wordes  may  be  truely  ioyned  together,  or 
else  a  setting  forth  of  the  nature  of  euery  thing,  and  also 
shewing  what  may  be  truth-  sunken,  and  what  not. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Loyilce,  fol.  8. 

Pope  Urban  hymselfe  preched  in  his  chapel  at  Auignon, 
beynge  present  both  kynges,  &  the  hole  College  of  Cardi- 
nalles  :  after  that  holy  peeillcalian,  the  whiche  was  right 
humble  and  moche  deuoute,  the  freche  kynge,  by  great 
deuocion,  toke  on  hym  the  Croysoy,  and  swetcly  required  ol 
the  pope  to  accord  and  to  confyrme  his  voyage. 

Berners.  Froisstirt.    Cron'ijcle,  vol.  i.  c.  117. 

Which  may  as  truely  he  predicated  of  the  English  play- 
haunters  now,  as  of  the  Romans  then. 

Prynne.  Hislria-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  vi.  sc.  2. 

But  what  if  it  be  thus  in  visions,  or  emblematical]  repre- 


",p    Hall 


A  Defence  of  Humble  Hi  uiauslian/s,  s 
es  and  existences,  hypost 


Bee  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 


If  he  only  talks  of  essences  and  e 

and  personalities,  ilistinet inns  without  ililt.'ieiice,  and  pri- 
ority in  coequalilies,  anil  unity  in  pluralities,  anti  uf  superior 
praulicate*  of  no  larger  e\tent  then  the  inferior  subjects,  be 
g  will  be  like 
nsliguration. 


I   hope    you  will  put    me    somewhere   am 
[friends]  though  I  but  fetch  up  the  rear,  being 
be  the  inliina  species,    the   lowest  in   the  predtcumciil   of 
your  t'rie-Tiils  —lluivell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  13. 

Wore  can  he  pleaded  for  such  a  metaphysical  innovation, 
then  can  for  a  specirical  diversity  among  our  prrdiramcnlal 
opposites  —  Glainill.    The  I'aullij  of  ba.jinaliiuuy,  c  2-1. 

How  notably  art  thou  .instilled  in  the  spirit,  by  the  sudden 
stopping  of  the  mm  it  lis  of  Iheir  hellish  oracles,  by  the  power- 
ful predications  of  thine  holy  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists, 
pastors,  and  doctors. 

Bp.  Hull.  Great  Mysli  ry  vf  Godliness,  s.  8. 

Callings  must  be  duly  observed,  whether  in  the  schools, 
in  a  meer  grammatical  wav,  or  in  the  church,  in  a  predica- 
tory.—Id.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  3.  Case  10. 

For  even  yourselves  know  that  similitude  is  not  predi- 
eal'd  of  essences  ol  substances,  but  of  lieures  ami  qualities 
only.— Cad ico lit,.   Intellectual  System,  p.  609. 

All  that  you  attempt  to  show  is,  that  i  Geo?  is  no  where, 
in  the  New  Testament,  pr^ticnl,  ,1  of  the  v,nn!  in  ao.  abso- 
lute construction.— Waterland.  .To, /,.,,  vol.  i.  p. 49. 
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The  property/Just  now  mentioned,  is  no  way  predkabU 
concerning  the  existence  of  matter. 

Baxter.   On  the  Soul,  vol.  ii.  p.  265. 

We  have  comprised  the  greatest  part  of  what  is  necessary 
in  the  famous  ten  ranks  of  being,  called  the  ten  predica- 
ments, or  t'ategories  of  Aristotle,  on  which  there  are  endless 
volumes  of  discourses  formed  by  several  of  his  followers. 

Walls.  Logic,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  s.5. 

When  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition,  which 
affirms  the  existence  of  any  thing,  either  substance,  quality, 

then  the  existence  or'heing  of  that  thing  is  said  to  be  ncces- 
F.uy  in  a  metaphysical  sense. 

Mdwards.    On  the  Will,  pt.  i.  s.  3. 

Genus,  species,  difference,  property  and  accident ;— might 
with  more  propriety,  perhaps,  have  been  called  the  live 
classes  of  predicates,  but  use  has  determined  them  to  be 
called  the  five  predicables. 

Reid.   Analysis  of  Aristotle's  Logic. 

Their  existence  is  nothing  hut  predicabilily,  or  the  capa- 
city of  being  attributed  to  a  subject. — Id. 

These  most  comprehensive  signs  of  things  [the  Categories] 
are  called,  in  Latin,  the  Predicaments,  because  they  can  be 
said  or  predicated,  in  the  same  sense  of  all  other  terms,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  objects  denoted  by  them,  whereas  no  other 
term  can  be  correctly  said  of  them,  because  no  other  is  em- 
ployed to  express  the  full  extent  of  their  meaning. 

Gillies.  Analysis  of  Aristotle,  c.  2. 

What  is  affirmed  or  denied  is  called  the  predicate:  and 
that  of  which  it  is  affirmed  or  denied  is  called  the  subject. 
The  predicate  being  a  more  general  idea  than  the  subject  of 
which  it  is  predieale<l.  must  contain  or  include  it,  if  it  be 
an  allirmative  proposition  ;  or  if  it  be  a  negative  proposition, 
it  must  exclude  it. 

Monboddo.  Ancient  Metaphysics,  vol.  V.  p.  152. 

PREDI'CT,  t 

Prediction. 

Predi'ctive. 

Predi'ctor. 
dicere,  to  say,)  to  foresay  or  foretell. 

To  foretell,  to  speak  prophetically  or  to  pro- 
phesy,  to  presage. 

Thy  kingdom,  though  foretold 

By  prophet  or  by  angel,  unless  thou 

Endeavour,  as  thy  father  David  did,   ' 
Thou  never  Shalt  obtain  ;  prediction  Still 
'1  things,  ami  all  men,  .-opposes  means; 


and 


Without  i 


Paradise  Regaii 


Christ  was  not  therefore  believed  to  be  a  God  by  us  Chris- 
tians, merely  because  of  his  miracles,  but  because  we  saw 
all  those  things  done  by,  and  accomplished  in  him,  which 
were  long  before  predicted  to  us  by  the  prophets. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  267. 

Nor  were  the  actions  prescribed  under  the  law  less  predic- 
tive than  the  words  of  the  prophets. 

Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  Art.  2. 

I  thank  my  better  stars  I  am  alive  to  confront  this  false 
and  audacious  predictor,  and  to  make  him  rue  the  hour  he 
ever  affronted  a  man  of  science  and  resentment. 

Swift.  Bicker  staff  detected. 

I  behold  Nicholas  [Conqueror  of  his  people]  as  his  font- 
name  then  given,  as  pecuniary  of  those  victories  he  after- 
wards got  by  bis  ilisputines  ami  writings,  over  his  own 
country — Fuller.   Worthies.  London. 

The  final  obstinacy  of  those  Jews  who  were  left  in  the 
land  of  Israel,  in  their  idolatry  and  rejection  of  the  true 
God,  was  foretold  by  I, oil,  ami  the  ;  /-,,/„  liun  euiitiinu-d  with 
an  oath,  .ley.  xliv  20,  j7.  And  Cud  tells  the  people,  Isaiah 
xlviii.  3,  4 — 8.  that  he  had  predicted  those  things  which 
should  be  consequent  on  their  treachery  and  obstinacy,  be- 
cause he  knew  they  would  be  obstinate;  and  ttiat  he  had 
declared  these  things  beforehand,  for  their  conviction  of  his 
bciuc  the  only  true  God,  &c. 

Edwards.  On  the  Will,  pt.  ii.  s.  11. 

Yes,  I  have  now  the  tigress  in  my  eye- 
When  1  had  ceased  and  waited  her  reply. 

A  pause  ensued,  and  then  she  slowly  rose, 

With  bitter  smile  predictive  of  my  woes. 

Crabbc.  Tales  of  the  Hall,  b.  X. 

PRE-DIGE'STION.  Pre,  before,  and  diges- 
tion, (qv.)     The  example  explains  the  word. 

Affected  dispatch  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things  to 
husinossc  that  can  be.  It  is  like  tli.it  which  the  physicians 
call  piedlipsliau.  or  hasty  digestion  ;  which  is  sure  to  till  the 
body  full  of  crudities  and  secret  seeds  of  diseases. 

Bacon.  Essays    On  Dispatch. 

PREDILE'CTED.  >      Pre,  before,  and  dike- 
Predile'ction.  ftion, (qv.)  Lat. Dilectum, 

past  part,  of  diligere,  to  choose. 

Chosen   before   or  precedently ;    chosen  from 
previous  affection,  from  prepossession. 
Heav'n  to  its  predilecied  children  grants 
The  middle  space  'twixt  opulence  and  wants. 

Harte.  The  Charitable  Mason, 


PRE 

i  almost  impossible  not  t 


The  same  predilection  of  Aristotle  for  logical  or  rather 
verbal  subtilities,  encouraged,  for  many  ages,  that  passion 
for  fanciful  and  frivolous  di-inn/tinn*  which  is  so  adverse  to 
the  useful  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

Stewart.   The  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  c.  4.  s.  1. 

PREDOMINATE,  v.  ^       Yr.Predominer;  It. 
Predomination.  j  Predominarc  ;       Sp. 

Predominant.  !  Predominar;  pra,  be- 

Predo'minance.  j  fore,     and    dominare, 

Predominancy.  I  (from  dominus,  (per- 

Predo'minantly.  J  haps,)  master  of  the 

house,  domus,)  to  rule  or  have  dominion  or  mas- 
tery. 

To  rule,  or  have  rule  or  sovereignty ;   to  be 
sovereign  or  supreme;  to  reign. 
Order,  how  much  predominant  art  thou 

That  if  but  only  thou  pretended  art, 
How  soon  deceiv'd  mortality  doth  bow, 
To  follow  thine,  as  still  the  better  part? 

Daniel.  Civil  Wart,  b.  iii. 


nr;hf 


And  to  the  1 


i  face  of  earth  intombe, 
hould  kisse  it  ? 
'Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Ac 


:,  -  '.■■;..:■•:. 

If  he  himself  would  e'er  hope  to  sit  fast. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  h.vi. 
Lest  th'  humour  which  doth  thus  predominate  convert 
into  itself  all  that  it  takes.— Dame/.  ToSirT.  Eyerlon,  Kt. 
Quoth  th'  other,  "  Have  thy  starres  maligne  bene  such, 

Tll.ft  their  preri-'iiiiruiUmis  S'vny  SO  much 

Over  the  rest,  that  with  a  milde  aspect 

The  lives  and  loves  of  shepheards  doe  affect?" 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  8.  X. 
■While  pride  and  pomp  allure,  and  plenteous  ease, 
That  is,  till  man's  \>  ei-mtnant  passions  cease, 
Admire  no  longer  at  my  slow  increase. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
It  is  really  no  small  argument  of  the  predominance  of 


)  yet  ] 


a  profession. 


And  then  our  wills  l»»-i.-  <  ><!'/  inclined 

to  follow  God.  and  to  take  example  by  him,  and  having  no 
contrary  inclination  to  contend  with,  we  shall  presently 
attend  to  and  imitate  bis  perfections  with  the  greatest 
vigour,  freedom,  and  alacrity  of  soul. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.i.  c.  3. 


through  the 
\  i.f  the  most 


Almost  every  one  has  a  predominant 
his  other  desires  and  affections  submit 
him,  though  perhaps  with  some  int 
■whole  course  of  his  life.— Hume,  pt.  i. 

An  essential  decisive  predominancy  t 
like  the  British  can  alone  secure  the  pi 
powerful  commercial  system,  or  render 
tageous  or  even  safe  to  the  seat  of  empire. 

Miekle.  History  of  the  Portuguese  Empire  in  Asia. 

The  style  that  had  predominated  both  in  painting  and 
architecture  in  the  two  preceding  reigns  still  existed  during 
the  tirst  years  of  the  late  king,   [Geo.  I.] 

Wulpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.iv.  c.  3. 

PRE-ELE'CT,  v.  >      Pre,  before,  and  elect} 

Preelection.  |  Xt.Pre-eUggei'e;  Fr.Eslire,- 

It.  Eleggerc ;     Sp.  Eleger ;     Lat.  Eligcre,  electum, 
to  pick,  choose,  or  gather  out. 

To  choose  or  take  out,  before  or  precedently. 

Albeit  she  was  not  yet  in  essence,  yet  she  was  holy  in  her 
conception,  and  before  her  conception  in  the  diuine  pre- 
sence of  God,  which  had  chosen  and  preelecled  her  before 
the  worldes  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Lorde. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  733.  an.  1509. 

The  king  himself,  and  no  longer  than  three  or  four  days 
before  the  date  of  vour  letters,  (so  nimble  are  the  times,) 
did  write  for  another;  but  we  shall  satisfie  his  majesty  with 
a  pre-election,  and  yours  shall  have  my  first  nomination. 

Reliquiic  Wotton'tanee,  p.  355. 

To  whatsoever  degree  of  sobriety  or  austerity  thy  suffer- 
ing condition  did  enforce  thee,  if  it  may  be  turned  into 
virtue,  when  God  restores  thee,  (because  then  it  was  neces- 
sary thou  shouldest  entertain  it  by  an  after  choice.)  do  it  now 
also  by  a  pros-election.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  11. 


PRE-E'MINENT.^V       Fr.  Pre-eminence  r    It. 

Preeminence.  V  Premininte,   prcminenza  ; 

Preeminently.  J  Sp.  Pre-eminente,  pre- 
eminencia ;  Lat.  Praeminens,  pres.  part,  of  prce~ 
eminere,  to  stand  out  before,  (prcc,  before,  and 
eminere,  to  stand  out.) 


PRE 

Standing  out  before  ;  rising,  exalted,  above  cr 


Gouemment  hath  nede  of  mani  thinges,  especiallye  teach- 
ings and  preeminence  according  to  the  sondrye  distribucion 
of  giftes.— Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  25. 

Many  there   be   that   being  without   office    can   rebuke 
magistrates,  and  (ind  fault  with  them  that  be  in  office  and 
preheminence.— Latimer.  Fifth  Ser.  before  K,  Edw.  fol.  62. 
So  fitly  pair'd  that  (without  all  ostent) 

Even  of  the  wise  it  hardly  could  be  said 
Which  uf  the  two  was  most preheminent. 
Or  he  more  honour'd,  or  she  more  obey'd. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  i. 

This  had  been 

Perhaps  thy  capital  seat,  from  whence  had  spred 
All  generations,  and  had  hither  come 
From  all  the  ends  of  th'  earth,  to  celebrate 
And  reverence  thee  their  great  progenitor. 
But  this  preeminence  thou  hast  lost. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 
But  they  who  conceived  the  world  to  have  had  a  tempo- 
try  beginning  or  creation,  held  the  coevity  of  all  souls  with 
,  and  would  by  no  means  be  induced  to  think  that  every 
torn  of  senseless  matter  and  particle  of  dust  had  such  a 
rivilege  and    pre-eminency    ouer    the    souls  of 


s  to  be  s 


:  to  them. 


Intellectual  System,  p.  99. 


The  sense  of  sight,  accordingly,  maintains  the  same  pre- 

the  power  of  conception,  that,  in  its  actual  exercise  belongs 
to  it,  as  the  great  channel  of  our  acquired  information,  and 
the  habitual  medium  of  our  i  hut  course  with  things  external. 
Stewart.  Philosophical  Essays,  pt.ii.  Ess.  1. 
My  story  mark,  and  from  another's  fate, 
Pre-eminently  wretched,  learn  thy  own, 
Sad  as  it  seems,  to  balance  and  to  bear. 

Mallet.  Amyntor  $  Theodora. 

PRE-E'MPTION.  Pre,  before,  and  emption. 
Lat.  Emptio,  from  emptum,  past  part,  of  emere,  to 
buy  or  purchase. 

A  first  or  prior  purchase,  a  claim  to  buy  or  pur- 
chase before  others. 

The  Scot,  because  he  hath  always  been  an  useful  confede- 
rate to  France  against  England,  hath  (among  other  pri- 
vileges) right  of  pre-emption,  or  first  choice  of  wines  in 
Bourdeaux.— Howell,  b.ii.  Let.  14. 

Hereafter  to  be  due  and  payable  unto  us,    [Charles  I.] 

of  tynne  within  tht-  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  2. 
The  profitable  prerogative  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption, 
was  a  right  enjoyed  by  the  crown  of  buying  up  provisions 
and  other  necessaries,  by  the  intervention  of  the  king's  pur- 
veyors, for  the  use  of  his  royal  household,  at  an  appraised 
valuation,  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  even  without 
consent  of  the  owner.— Blackslonc.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

PREEN.      See  Prune. 

PRE-ENGA'GE,  r.  )      Pre,  before,    and  en- 
Preen ga'gement.        )  gage;    Fr.  Engager;    It. 

Ingaggiare ;    to  bind  or  pledge  to  certain  fulfil- 
ments.     See  Engage,  and  Gage. 

To  bind  or  pledge  before  or  precedently ;  to 
lay  or  place  under  precedent  obligation  ;  to  pre- 
occupy. 

"Where  neither  the  conscience  of  the  horridness  of  a  crime 
done,  nor  prevention  of  a  crime  intended,  nor  duty  of  obe- 
dience to  a  lawful  .-uiihoriiy.  nor  the  bond  of  an  inviolable 
pre-inoTgonvnt,  call  you  to  the  bar;  it  is  not  a  more  un- 
charitable then  thankless  office,  to  be  an  accuser. 

Bp.  Hail.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  2.  Case  7. 

The  Lacedemonians,  says  Xenophon.  always  during  war, 
put  up  their  petitions  very  earlv  in  the  morning,  in  order  to 
be  beforehand  with  their  enemies,  and,  by  being  the  first 
solicitors,  pre-engage  the  Gods  in  their  favour. 

Hume.  Nat.  History  of  Religion,  §  4. 

PRE-ERE'CT,  v.  Pre,  before,  and  erect ;  Fr. 
Erigcr  ;  It.  Erigere,  ergere ;  Lat.  Erectum,  past 
part,  of  erigere,  to  set  upright,  to  raise  or  elevate. 

To  set  up,  to  raise  up  or  elevate,  before  or  pre- 
cedently. 


nts,  kingdomes,  and  all 
other  nations,  were  they  at  this  day  to  institute  their  pre- 
erected  principalities  and  kings,  would  answer. 

Prynne.  Treachery  §•  Disloyalty,  pt.  i.  p.  91. 

PRE-ESTA'BLISH,  v.  Pre, before,  smdesta- 
Wish,  (qv.) ;  Fr.  Establir;  It.  Stabilire;  Sp.Esta- 
blecer ;  Lat.  Stabilire,  to  make  stedfast,  from 
stabilis,  and  this  from  stare,  to  stand. 

To  make  stedfast  or  able  to  stand,  before  or 
precedently ;  to  fix,  to  settle  previously. 
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PRE 

Whereupon  they  elected  him  for  their  king  with  unani- 
mous consent,  and  calling  him  unto  them,  showed  him  the 
lawes  they  had  pre-established. 

Prynne.   Treachery  Sr  Disloyalty,  p.  77.  App. 

Here,  then,  is  a  kind  of  pre-established  harmony  between 
the  course  of  nature  and  the  succession  of  our  ideas. 

Hume.  Human  Understanding,  $5. 

PRE-ETE'RNITY.  Time  without  beginning. 
See  Eternity, 

Where  he  seemeth.  with  Ocellns,  to  maintain  the  world'i 
pre-eternity. —  Cuduorth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  393. 

PRE-EXAMINA'TION.  Pre,  before,  and 
examine;  Fr.  Examiner;  It.  Esaminare ;  Sp. 
Examinar ;  Lat.  Examinare ;  consequentially,  to 
weigh  or  try  the  weight. 

Precedent  or  previous  search  or  inquiry. 
One  of  the  inquisitors,  either  by  nature  more  advised  than 
the  rest,  or  intenerated  with  that  which  was  already  done, 
■would  by  no  means  proceed  any  farther,  without  a  prc-exa- 
of  the  foresaid  Giovan  Battista. 


-EXI'ST,  v.  \ 

tl'STENT.  I    | 

Kl'STENCE.  ft 

m'stency.       J  1 


PRE-EXI'ST,  v. 

Pree 

Pree 


Pre,  before,  and  exist, 
(qv.);  Lat.  Existere,  or 
ex-sistere,  (ex,  and  sistere,) 
to  stand  out. 
To  stand  out,  (sc. )  from  the  surface  ;  to  be,  to 
live,  before  or  precedently ;  to  have  a  precedent 
or  previous  being  or  life. 

General  testimonies  there  are  to  prove  that  God  is  the 
father  and  creatour  of  souls,  which  is  equally  true,  whether 
we  suppose  it  made  just  as  it  is  united  to  these  bodies,  or 
did  preexist,  and  was  before  them. 

Glanvill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  1. 
If  one  soul  produce  another,  'tis  either  out  of  nothing  or 
something  prceexistcnt. — Id.  lb.  c.  3. 

Therefore,  it  may  he  pretended,  that  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
existence  comports  not  with  that  innocence  and  integrity  in 
which  the  scripture  determines  Adam  to  have  been  made. 
Id.  lb.  c.4. 
This  consequence  of  our  soul's  preexistence  is  more  agree- 
able to  reason  than  any  other  hypothesis  whatever;  has 
been  received  by  the  most  learned  philosophers  of  all  ages, 
there  being  scarce  any  of  them  that  held  the  soul  of  man 
immortal  upon  the  mere  light  of  nature  and  reason,  but 
asserted  also  her  prccexistence. 

More.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
What  I  conceive  of  separate  souls  and  spirits,  I  cannot 
better  express  then  I  have  already  in  my  poem  of  the  pra- 
existency  of  the  soul. 

Id.  An  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  iii.  C.  14. 
All  generation,  the  rude  peasant  knows, 
A  pre-exiatent  matter  must  suppose. 

Blackmorc.  Creation,  b.  ill. 
He  [Arius]  \ 
first  made 
created  substance  made  the  Son. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

PRE'FACE,  n.      ^       Fr.  Preface ;  It.  Prefi- 
Pre'face,  r.  izio;     Sp.  Prefacio ;    Lat. 

Pre'facer.  >  Prafatio,    from   prafatoa 

Prefato'rial,  adj.  I  past  part,   of  prafari,   to 
Pre'fatory.  J  speak  before. 

A  saying  or  writing  before,  (sc. )  something  to 
follow  ;  any  thing  said  or  written  introductory  to 
something  else  ;  a  prologue,  an  introduction. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  having  prefae'd  concerning  prudence, 
adds  to  the  integrity  of  the  precept,  and  for  the  conduct  of 
our  religion,  that  we  be  simple  as  well  as  prudent,  innocent 
as  well  as  wary.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.ii.  Ser.  23. 

Stif.  Tush,  my  good  lord,  this  superficiall  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  v.  sc.  5. 
As  when  of  old  som  orator  renound 
In  Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourish'd,  since  mute,  to  som  great  cause  addrest, 
Stood  in  himself  collected,  while  each  part, 
Motion,  each  act.  won  audience  ere  the  tongue, 
Somtimes  in  hi^hth  began,  as  no  delay 
Of  preface  brooking  through  his  zeal  of  right. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  Ix. 
The  learned  doctor  is  forced  even  to  wrest  and  torture 
several  of  those  passages  he  had  found,  by  prefacing,  com- 
menting, and  translating,  to  accommodate  them  at  length 
hardly,  and  after  great  reluctance,  to  his  purpose. 

JVuterlund.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  314. 
The  prefacer  to  these  satyrs  complains  that  this  of  Mr. 
Cowley  was  not  set  forth  by  the  publisher  of  his  firs;  collec- 
tion of  pieces  of  poetry. — Wood.  Fasti  Oxon.  vol.ii. 

He  had  reason  to  usher  this  in  with  a  prefatory  caution 
against  philosorV      ■     v.-i.  ■:■.  r.  '-. 

Waterland,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  158 


PRE 

In  his  preface  he  expanded  with  great  skill  and  elegance 
the  character  which  had  been  given  of  Shakespeare  by  Dry- 
den;  and  he  drew  the  public  attention  upon  his  works, 
which,  though  often  mentioned,  had  been  little  read. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Pope. 

,  before  we  begin 

PRE'FECT.   \      Ft.  Prefect,  It.  Prefttto;  Sp. 

Pre'fectshii'.  j  Prefecto;  Lat.  Prafectus,  made, 
i.  c.  set  or  placed  before,  (pra,  and  ftctus. ) 

One  set  or  placed  before,  or  in  prior  place  or 
rank ;  a  principal,  a  president ;  a  ruler  or  go- 
vernor. 

Anon  these  martyrs,  that  I  you  devise, 

On  Maximus,  that  was  an  ofheere 

Of  the  prefectes,  and  his  corniculere, 

Hem  hent.— Chaucer.  Tlie  Second  Xouncs  Tide,  V.  15,83G. 


refects  sent  from  Rome. 
Kennclt.  Roman  Antiquities,  pt.  ii.  b.  iv. 

About  that  time  our  author  "e„  Ucv.vooil]  receiving  in- 
called  Hall,  he  went  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  at  Antwerp 
performed  the  office  of  preacher,  ai.d  j,y,f>e':,hipof  the  spirit. 

The  private  apartments  of  the  palace  were  governed  by  a 

favourite  eunuch,  who,  in  the  language  of  that   ne'e,  was 

styled  the  propositus,  or  prefect  of  the  sacred  bed  chamber. 

Gibbon.  Roman  Empire,  c.  17. 

PREFE'R,  ».         ^|       Fr.  Preferrer  ,     It.  Pre- 
Pre'ferabi.e.  /«'(><•;    Sp.  Prefirir  ;  Lat. 

Pre'ferableness.   I  Praferre,  to  bear  or  carry 
Pre'ferably.  V  before,   (pra,   and  ferre,) 

Preference.  I  and,  hence, — 

Preferment.  I       To    bring    forward,    to 

Prefe'rrer.  )  hold  or  place  before  ;    to 

advance,  to  propose,  to  promote;  to  choose  or 
take  before,  (sc. )  any  other  thing ;  and,  conse- 
quentially,— 

To  value  or  esteem  more. 


Do  not  think  I  make  a  m. 
to  a  good  supper  ;  for  these 
have  actually  given  me  an  a 


PRE 

of  writing  to  you  j 
sion  to  eating  in  gi 


preference,  or  a  prevailing  ii 
the  soul,  at  that  instance,  is  i 
ence,  with  respect  to  the  dire 


act  of  will 
every  volition  there  is  a 
ion  of  the  soul,  whereby 
i  state  of  perfect  indiffer- 


[Sir  Antonio  More]  was  made  receiver  of  the  r 
West-Flanders;  a  />/,/,/>■  eat  with  which,  they  say.  he  was  so 
elated,  that  he  burned  his  easel,  and  eave  away  hi:;  painting 
tools.—  Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Tainting,  vol.  i.'c.li.  , 


PRE-Fi'(;n:;:,c. 


In  deede  it  is  not  out  of  mem 

tayle  Weston,  was  at  the  cost  it 

vpo  hope  of  preferment  to  the  di 

to  prate,  publyshe,  and  aftirme, 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  Tru 

Ic 


e,  sence  dronken  burned 
ys  sermons  and  lessons 
litie  lecture  in  Oxeforde, 
t  fides  iuslifical. 
'iLdlenee,  To  the  Reader. 


r  ought  not,  .;.[.:[. t  I  would  lieu  noted  ingrati 
to  youre  royall  person  bevng  my  patioim  anil  preferrer. 

Hall.  Hen.  V.  an.  2. 

Doctor  Stephens,  secretary,  and  D.  Foxc,  almosiner,  were 

the  ehiel'e  fuitherers  pr,f.-r,ers,  and  defendors  on  the  king's 

behalfe  of  the  said  cause.— Pox.  Martyrs,  p.  1CSS.  an.  1556. 

But  vse  we  our  powres, 


Which  liypoth  iis,  if  it  appi  ar  but  probable  to  an  impar- 
tial inquiry,  will  even  en  that  account  be  pi, ferrible  to  both 
the  former,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  desperate. 

Gianvdl.  Tie-existence  of  Souls,  c.  3. 


Wherefore  my  purpose  is  not  to 

preferab/eoes: 1"  several!  vocations. 

courtiers  rectified  and  straight  in  th 
yiojli.—Mountague.  Deroute  Essoyes 


V.L-izIt  the 
set  that  of 
ding  ..I    the 


Others  to 
Showing  v 


Daniel.  Civil  War. 


Preferring,  which 
of  volition,  does  it  nc. 
prefer  flying  to  walking' 

Locke.  Of  Hum.  Undent,  b.  ii.  c.  21. 
Would'st  thou  to  honours  and  preferments  climb  ' 
Be  bold  in  mischief,  dare  some  mighty  crime 
Which  dungeons,  death,  or  banishment  deserves. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  1. 

God  has  so  made  and  established  the  human  nature  the 

soul  being  united  to  a  body  in  proper  slat,.,  that  tin-  soul 

pre/err,,,,,  or  ohusina  sin  h  an  iuin;  .hate  i Mitiun  ,.i  altera 

tron  of  the  body,  such  an.  dt.-ratinn  instantaneouslv  follows 

Edwards.  On  the  Witt,  pt.  i.  s.  1. 

It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Royston,  and  was 

reckoned  preferable  to  that  of  the  king. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  2. 
It  is  in  effect  confessed,  that  in  those  things  where  there  is 
any  ieaX  preferableness,  it  is  tin  dishonour,  nothin  -  in  ;.;„■ 
respect  unworthy  of  God.  tor  him  t,.  a  t  twin  necessity. 

Edwards.   On  the  Will,  t.t   iv    s    :; 
VOL.  II, 


Pre,  before,  and  fi/ju 


Prefi'gurate.  !    Fr.  Figurcr,    It.  and 

Prefigura'tion.        (  Figurar  •    Lat.  Figurare,  \ 
Prefi'gurative.       J  from  fingere,  to  frame  or 
form. 

To  frame  or  form,  to  fashion,  to  shape,  to  por- 
tray or  depicture,  the  form  or  image  before,  pre- 
cedently  or  previously ;  to  depicture  or  present  a 
prior  or  previous  form  or  image. 


The  temph 
gregacion  of  i 

of  Salomon  at  Hierusalem 


rrche  or  faythfull  con 
ly  father,  prefigured  by  the  temple 
Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 


Wiiatsocuer  thing  hath  hitherto  been  doen.  the 
been  foreshewedand  p/efigurale afore  in  the  bokes  of  Moses, 
in  the  Prophe' 


1  in  the  Psaluaes-.— Udal.  Lu 
Mathusalah  or  Mathusalem,  as  the  holy  Scriptu 


sayth,  was  of  longest  life,  and  being  1 

ration  from  Adam,  did  prefigui  ale  the  via.  age  ot  tne  world. 
Grafton,  pt.  i.  First  Age. 

Some  [ceremonies]  were  of  a  typical  prefiguratlon  of 
things  to  come,  and  especially  of  the  Messiah,  and  matters 
pertaining  to  his  kingdome. 

Bp.  Hall.  A  Ser.  at  Excester,  Aug.  163". 

Most  of  the  famous  passages  of  providence  (especially  the 
signal  afflictions  of  eminent  persons  representing  our 
Saviour)  do  seem  to  have  hern  prejejendious  of  or  preludes 
to  his  passion. — Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  27. 

However,  all  the  sacrifices  of  old,  instituted  by  God,  we 
may  with  fuller  confidence  nllirin  to  have  been  chiefly  pre- 
paratory unto,  and  prefigttraliVL  of  this  most  true  and  perfect 
sacrifice.—  Id.  lb. 

These  mercies  were  promises  to  the  human  race,  in  their 
great  representative  and  surety,  before  the  world  began  ; 
2  Tim.  i.  9;  Tit.  i.  2.  they  were  prefigured  bv  ancient  dis- 
pensations ;  and,  in  part  fulfilled  at  ' 
Christ—  Home.  On  the  Psalms,  Ps.  S;h 


PRE- FINE,  v.\     Fr.  Prefinir,   Lat. Prefinire. 

Prefini'tion.  )  To  terminate  or  determine 
the  ends,  bounds,  or  limits,  before  or  precedently; 
to  set  or  place  previous  bounds  or  limits. 


before  the  which  tyric  prefix. 1  by  God's  infallible 
amutable  providence  they  shal  not  fal  nor  die. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 


Then  by  a  prefix  of  the  letter  N,  of  which  the  primary 
sense  is  not  known    it  signifies  to  have,  to  possess. 

Beddoes.  On  Mathematical  Evidence,  p.  7.  Note. 

The  disquisition  [by  Dr.  Campbell]  to  which  it  is  prefixed, 

contains  many  aeute  and  profound  remarks  on  the  nature 
and  power  of  signs,  both  as  a  medium  of  communication 
and  as  an  instrument  of  thought. 

Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  c.  4.  s.4, 

PRE-FOOL,  v.     Pre,  before,  and  fool,  (qv.) 
To  play  the  fool  before. 

Rol.  I'll  tell  you  a  better  project,  wherein  no  courtier  has 
prefooled  you.— Shirley.  The  Bud  in  a  Cage,  Act  ii.  sc.  1 

PRE-FORM,  v.  Pre,  before,  and  form.  Fr. 
Former,-  It.  Formare ,■  Sp.  Formar ;  Lat.  Form- 
are  ;  (A.S.  Frem-aii;}  to  frame  or  fashion. 

To  frame  or  fashion,  mould  or  shape,  before  or 
precedently. 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause 
Why  all  these  things  change  (nun  their  ordinance, 
Their  natures,  ami  pireforei,  J  faculties, 
To  monstrous  qualitie;  why  vou  shall  finde, 
That  Heauen  hath  infus'd  them  with  these  spirits, 
To  make  them  instruments  of  feare.  and  warning, 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Cutsar,  Act  i.  sc.  3 
PR E-  F U'L G  E  N C  Y.   Pre,  before,  and fulgency, 
from  Lat.  Fulgens,  burning  or  flaming. 

The  superior  fulgency,  or  brilliancy,  or  splen- 
dour. 

If  by  designation  of  Christ,  by  the  concession  of  the 
apostolical  college,  by  the  pr,futg..'ncy  of  his  excellent  worth 
and  merit,  or  upon  any  other  eioniitl,  .'saint  Peter  had  the 
7rpcaTeiu  or  first  place. — Barrow.   'The  Pope's  Supremacy. 

PRE'GNABLE.  See  Impregnable.  Fr.Pre- 
nable,  from  prendre,  to  take. 

That  can  or  may  be  taken  or  conquered. 
The  ye  marshal  caused  ye  towne  to  he  auewed,  to  se  if  it 

Vote  pregnable  or  not. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  51. 

PRE'GNANT.  "j       Fr. Pregnans ;  lt.Prermo; 

Pre'gnance.  I  Sp.  Prenado ;  Lat.  Prcrg- 
Pre'gnancy.  (nans,  q.  d.  pro;  genans,  gene- 
Pre'gnantly.  J  rating,  getting,  fitting  or 
becoming  full  with  young;  generally, — 
Teeming,  full,  abundant,  fruitful,  liberal,  copious. 
She  colde  was,  and  without  sentement, 

For  ought  he  wotc,  Inr  hrelhe  felt  he  none, 
And  this  was  liini  a  pieUpmul  argument, 
That  she  was  forth  out  of  this  world  agone. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  S,-  Ores.  b.  iv. 
Chose  out  the  yong  men  moste  apte,  ientle,  godly,  and  of 
pregnant  wittes  into  the  ministracion  and  gouernance  of  tire 
conic.  Weil  and  of  the  chirche. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  b.  vii.  c.  1. 


God  made  out  of  one  blode  all  man  kynde  to  dwell  ouer 
the  vniuersall  earth,  and  hath  p~,;fir,ed  th,  ir  constituted  trees 
and  hath  prefixed  (lie  Iviilites  ■  >.'  then  h.r.iimiuii  that  the! 
shuld  seke  God.— Id.  lb.  c.  7. 

God  hath  encompassed  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  with 
a  threefold  restraint ;  to  wit,  a  limitation  ot  their  powers  ;  a 
circumscription  ot"  their  hounds;  and  a  prefiuition  ol  their 
periods.— Fotherbg.  Atheom.  (10:12.)  p.  270. 

PRE- FIX,  v.  \     Fr.  Prefixe,    It.  Preqfigere, 

Pre'fix,  n.  ]  Hf,.  Prefixo :  Lat.  Prafixum, 
(prce,  and  fixum,  past  part,  of  figere,)  to  fix  or 
fasten. 

To  fasten  ;  to  put,  place,  set  fast  or  firm,  before 
or  precedently  ;  to  place,  to  set  before  ;  to  settle 
or  establish  previously. 

They  wyth  all  the  deuilles  in  helle  canne  not  with  holde 
it  fro  them,  whom  God  hath  prefixed  too  make  vp  hys  num- 
bre. — Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 

Then  Joue  with  freendly  words  his  Sonne  recompforts 

Ech  man's  day  stands  prefix!. 

Phaer.  Virgin.  JEneidos,  h.  x. 
When  my  abodes  prefixed  time  is  spent, 
My  cruell  fayre  streight  bids  me  wend  my  way. 

Spenser,  Son.  46. 
The  Greek  word  Bous  is  a  prefix  augmentation  to  many 


t  language.— Brown.  Vulgar Erro 


La;  ..drnit  this  1  lie  surmise  as  true  as 
then  administers  a  pregnant  argument  a, 
stage-players.—  Prgnne.  Ilistrio-Mastix, 


That  GelTray  .Monmouth,  first,  our  Brutus  did  devise, 
Not  hcatd  of  till  his  time  our  adversary  says  ; 
When  preonandj  we  prove,  c.e  that  historian's  days, 
A  thousand  liag'rimr  years,  our  prophets  c. early  song 
The  Britain-founding  Brute.— Drayton.  Polg-Olbion,  s.10. 

On  the  proud  vine  her  humble  gems  appear  ; 

The  smiling  fields  rejoice,  and  hail  the  pngnant  year. 

Pill.   Vida.  Art  of  Poetry,  b.  hi. 
Besides  the  seeming  pregnancy  of  the  queen,  there  is 
another    circumstance,   conclusive   for  this   picture   being 
painted  after  the  death  ol  Henry  [the  Sixth]. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 

PRE-GRA'VATE,  v.  Lat.  Preegravare,  to 
weigh  down  greatly  ;  pra,  before,  and  gravare,  to 
weigh  down. 

To  weigh  down  greatly  ;  to  press  heavily  upon. 


Waterland.   Works,  vol  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  43, 


Hall.   The  Invisible  World, 


PRE-HEND,  i.    Fr.PmtaVe;  Lat. Prehendere, 

i  take,  seize,  or  catch.     See  Prize. 


Sim.  Ts  not  that  rebel  Oliver,  that  traitor  to  my  year, 
Prehended  yet  (  ...» 

Middleton.  Mayor  of  Quinborough,  Actv.  sc.  1. 

PRE-INSTRU'CT,  v.  Pre,  before,  and  in- 
struct, from  instruction,  past  part,  of  instruere; 
consequentially, — 

To  teach,  to  guide,  to  direct ;  before  or  pre- 
cedently. 

There  are  all  the  three  members  of  that  divine  image, 
kr.onledjje,  righteousness,  and  holinesse,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  that  foregoing  description  of  Plato's,  as  if  Plato 
],,„!  i,cen  pr,-i,i>irncted  by  men  of  the  same  spirit  with  the 
apostle.— More.  Def.  of  the  Moral  Cabbala,  pt.  iv.  c.  1. 


PRE-JUDGE,  v. 
Prejl'dgement. 
Prejudice,  n. 
Prejudice,  v. 

Preju'dicate,  v. 
Preji'dicate,  adj. 
Prejl'dicative. 
Prejl 


»'(/»- 


dicier  ;  It.  Pregiudtcure  ,■ 
Sp.  Prejudicar ;  Lat. 
Prtejudicare,  prajudicium, 
'  (pra,  and  judicare,  to 
deem,)  quodjus  dicatur. 
To  deem  or  doom  before 
r  precedently ;  to  have, 
hold,  or  give  a  precedent  or  previous  sentence 
or  opinion  ;  to  sentence,  to  decide,  to  determine 
before  or  precedently. 

Prejudice,— a  precedent  or  previous  judgment ; 
i.e.  precedent  or  previous  to  inquiry,  trial,  or  ex- 
amination ;  without  trial  or  examination ;  and, 
consequentially,  a  judgment,  whether  favourable 
or  unfavourable,  without  reason.  From  the  com- 
mon application  to  an  unfavourable  prejudgement ; 
— prejudice  is  farther  applied  to — 

Wrong  or  injury,  hurt,  harm,  or  mischief. 

He  sent  bvs  wagoners  by  all  wayes  and  pathes  out  of  the 
vvo'irlei  uprni  our  men  of  armes  and  encountred  with  them 
to  their  great  prejudice. — Goldinge.  Ceesar,  fol.  120. 

Yet  ar  there  other  laws  made  to  gouern  the  peple  8:  their 
houses  which  if  thei  be  not  preiudiee  to  faith  &  chante, 
albeit  men  make  them,  yet  muste  we  kepe  tlieni  as  (i.d's 
if  the  magistrates'  sake  whom  God 
Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 


Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  IV. 

Yet  I  will  not  anticipate  and  prejudge  mine  own  mishaps, 
s  1  should  account  the  loss  of  him,  whom  I  have  trained 
rom  a  child. — Reliquia  IVotloniana,  p.  376. 

Such  being  the  froward  disposition  of  prejudicated  persons, 
hat  let  ttie  trutli  be  never  so  evident,  the  arguments,  the 
uthorities  ag.iinst  them  never  so  convincing,  yet  they  will 
uire  reject  and  precondernne  them,  ere  they  have  once  ex- 
mined  them. — Frynne.  Ilittrio-Mastix,  Epist.  Ded. 

But  judging  it  proceeded  out  of  hate, 
Dwiaiiiin^'  deeply  to  be  so  controll'd  ; 

That  others  should  his  rule  prejudieate, 
Charg'd  Her'ford  therewith;  ' 


.  Civil  Wan,  b.  i. 


Ifr 


:  with  minds  preiudicate, 
t  holding  in  suspence 
le  the  papacie,  that  takes 
d  giues  so  much  offence. 

Warner.  Albion's  England, 


ngry  world  prejudic 


Bp.Hall,  b.  vi.  Sat.  1. 
hasty  prejudica- 


PRE 

Observe  here,  that  tliis  rule  of  casting  away  all  our  former  \ 
prejudicate  opinions  and  sentiments  is  not  proposed  to  any 
of  us  to  be  practised  at  once,  considered  as  men  of  business 
religion,  as  friends  or  neighbours,  as  fathers  or  sons,  as 
magistrates,  subjects,  or  christians;  but  merely  as  philoso- 
phers and  searchers  after  truth.—  Watts.  Logic,  pt.  ii.  c.  4. 
Art  thou  beyond  the  ruffian  gripe  of  pow'r, 
When  Wilki  -.  I   otenrfd  to  the  tow'r? 

Churchill.  An  Epistle  to  William  Hogarth. 
Prejudice  renders  a  man's  virtue  his  habit :  and  not  a 
series  of  unconnected  acts.    Through  just  prejudice  his  duty 
becomes  a  part  of  his  nature. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 
That  which  in  the  first  instance  is  prejudicial  may  be 
in  its  remoter  operation;  and  its  excellence  may 
from  the  ill  effects  it  produces  in  the  beginning. 
Id.  lb. 


PRE'LATE. 
Pre'lacy. 

Pre'latess. 

Prela'tick. 

Prela'tical. 

Prela'ticall 

Prela'tion. 

Pre'latize,  V 

Pre'i 

Pre'i 


A  thing  as  ill  beseeming  philosophy 
five  sentence  political  judges. 

More.  Infinity  of  Worlds,  Pref.  (1647.) 

Besides,  the  realm,  though  mad,  will  never  'gree 
To  have  a  right  succession  overthrown; 
To  raise  confusion  upon  them  and  theirs, 
By  prcjudicinq  true  and  lawful  heirs. 

yPJ  y  Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  1».  ii. 

Forthv  the  first  did  in  the  forepart  sit, 

That  nought  mote  hinder  his  quicke preiudize, 
He  had  a  sharpe  foresight  and  working  wit, 
That  never  idle  was,  ne  once  would  rest  a  whit. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

Thomas  Becket  then  beyng  Archebishop  of  Cauntorbury, 
mil e r- 1 and v up  the  king  to  go  about  tosetlawes,  prejudicial  t 
to  the  priuelege  of  the  clergie,  would  not  agree  therevnto. 
Grafton.  Henry  II.  an.  13. 

It  is  not  free  and  impartial  inquiry  that  we  deprecate,  it 
is  hasty  and  arrogant  prejudgement. 

Kjiox.  Two  Sermons,  p.  39. 


Fr.  Prelat,  prelation  ;  It. 
Prelato,  prelazione ;  Sp.Pre- 
tado,  prelacion;  Lat.  Prala- 
t'to  ;  Low  Lat.  Pralatus, 
formed  upon  pr&latus,  the 
past  part,  of  prefcrre,  to  pre- 
fer.    See  Prefer. 

One  who  is  brought  for- 
ward, or  preferred,  advanced, 
promoted,   set  over,  or   ex- 
alted ;   generally  applied   to 
those  who-are  preferred  to  the  highest  orders  of 
ecclesiastics;  to  the  bishops. 
He  bysette  hem  vaste  ynou,  so  that  atte  laste  there 
The  byssopes  and  other prelats,  that  of  londe  were, 
Prmie  Villi  grete  processyon  in  gret  anguysse  and  fere 
"Wepvnde  bvuore  the  kyng,  &  her  relykes  myd  hem  bere. 

R. Gloucester,  p.  177. 
But  euery  prelate  hold  his  see : 
With  all  surhe  as  he  maie  geate 
Of  lusty  drinke,  of  lustv  meate, 
■Whereof  the  body  fat  and  full, 
Is  vnto  gostely  labour  dulle, 

And  slough  to  handle  thilke  plough. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

They  haue  couterfeted  Christes  sufferinges,  in  crossinge 

one  hande  ouer  an  other,  and  in  sprcdinge  theyr  armes 

abrode,  Judas  in  kyllinge,  Cayphas  in  prelatgng.  and  Pilate 

in  washinge  their  bandes.— Bale.  Apologie,  fol. 8.  Pref. 

Likewise  the  men  in  theyr  prelacies,  priesthodes,  and 
innumerable  kindes  of  monkery,  for  want  of  women  hath 
brent  in  theyr  lustes,  and  done  abhominations  without 
nobre,  so  receiuing  ;n  the  selues  the  iust  rewarde  of  theyr 
error.—  Id.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

Thus  against  the  daie  assigned,  came  the  said  archbishors, 
bishops,  abbats  and  other  of  the  prelasie,  both  far  and  neere 
throughout  all  England.— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  24 1.  an.  1220. 

For  the  loue  and  request  of  the  pope,  he  was  content  that 
Thurstinus  si  ■■   ■      ■  ■■-<■,  and  quietlie  in  icy  his 

prelatship.—Id.  lb.  p.  230.  an.  1118. 

There  be  of  those  that  esteem  prelaty  a  figment,  who  yet 
can  pipe  if  they  can  dance,  nor  will  be  unfurnish'd  to  slaw 
that  what  the  prelates  admire  and  have  not,  others  have 
and  admire  not. — Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

The  adversary,  as  ye  know,  barking  at  the  door,  or  search- 
ing for  me  at  the  Bordello's,  where  it  may  be  he  has  lost 
himself,  and  raps  up  without  pity  the  sage  and  rheumatic 
old  prehitess,  with  all  her  young  Corinthian  laity,  to  inquire 
for  such  a  oat.— Id.  lb. 

■■  in  love  will  present  pomp 
ne,  because  I  pare  so  deep. 
Sir  E.  Dering's  Speeches,  p.  101, 
We  shall  be  able  by  this  time  to  discern  whether  prelatical 
Jurisdiction  be  contrary  to  the  Gospel  or  no. 

Milton.    The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  ii.  s.  3. 
And  hath  made  them  admire  a  sort  of  formal  outside  men 
prelaticalty  addicted. — Id.  The  Conclusion. 

The  unction  from  above  hath  descended  upon  your  heads 
and  upon  your  hearts  ;  you  are  kot  efox'ii-j  by  way  of  emi- 
nency  and  prestation,  spiritual  men. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  10. 
A  superadded  prelation  of  the  sensible  nature  above  the 
vegetable  is  the  faculty  and  exercise  of  animal  and  local 
motion.— H a  le.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  47. 

And  as  for  Cyprian's  time,  the  cause  was  far  unlike,  he 
indeed  succeeded  into  an  episcopacy  that  began  then  to 
prelatizc.— Milton.  Animad.  on  the  Remonstrants'  Defence. 

Being  they  are  churchmen,  we  may  rather  suspect  them 
for  some  prclatizing  spirits  that  admire  our  bislu'vrk'ks,  not 
episcopacy—  Id.   Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

I  persuade  me  that  whatever  faultiness  was  but  superficial 


*  When  by  length  of  time  the  custom  of  making  elections 
by  the  clergy  o  lata  d,  the  popes  began  to 

cept  to  the  usual  method  of  granting  these  investiture*, 


ulam  et  bacutu 
3  the  prelate  a  ring,  and  pastoral  staff  ■ 
ig,  that  I"  ' 


pretend- 
attempt  by  these  symbols  to  confer  a  spiritual 
jurisdiction.— Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

\ra,  be- 


PRELE'CT,  v.  ^        Lat.  Pralcctio,    pi 

Prele'ction.        Vfore,  and  lectio,  a  lesson,  a 

Prele'ctor.        J  reading. 

The  lection,  lesson,  or  reading  of  the  master 
prior  to  that  of  the  student,  or  other  person,  and 
preparatory   to   it ;    generally,   a  lesson   or   dis- 


This  doctrine  asserts  also,  that  God  cannot  certainly  fore- 
now  future  contingents;  as  Socinus  positively  i 
l  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  prelections. 


If  after  all  his  profession  hecanno 
his  opinion,  if  he  cannot  so  much 
ing,  much  less  examine  and  weigh  tl 
other  side,  does  he  not  plainly  confess  i 
him?— Locke.  Conduct  of  Understand 


bear  any  opposition  t 


to  ptriut//  id  ilie  be -mi 
God,  long  since  brande 
therof.— Id.  The  Reast 


ng,  is  now  by  the  just  judgm 
l  of  Church  Government,  b.'ii.  c.  1. 

presbytery,  that 


It  was  a  confounding  argument  again 
those  prelates,  who  are  most  suspected 
treated  their  inferior  brethren  with  haughtiness,  rigour,  and 
contempt,— Swift.  A  Preface  to  the  Bp.  of  Sarum. 


I  should  seem  not  to  ha*  me  contempt 

which  fell  on  that  conceited  Greek  who  had  the  vanity  to 

prelect  upon  the  military  art  before  the  conquerors  of  Asia. 

Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  39. 

;t  of  persecuting  patriarchs 

poetical  prelection. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  vi.  App. 

The  Prelector  of  Poetry  at   Oxford  is  obliged   by  the 

statute  to  read  his  inaugural  lecture  the  first  Tuesday  in 

the  term  subsequent  to  his  election. 

Gregory.  Lowth's  Lectures,  Lect.  1.  Note  1. 

PRELIBA'TION.  Lat.  Pralibatio,  from  pree- 
libare,  to  taste  before;  pro-,  and  Ubare,  (Ae^-cif,) 
to  pour;  and,  consequentially,  to  taste. 

A  prior  or  previous  taste. 

In  the  f.rst  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  also  a  prelibation  of 
those  illustrious  truths  which  are  more  fully  and  circum- 
sUntiallv  delivered  in  the  second  and  third. 

More.  Defence  of  the  Modem  Cabbala,  pt.  iv.  App. 
. There  is  a  paradise  that  fears 

No  forfeiture,  and  of  its  fruits  he  sends 

Large  prelibation  oft  to  saints  below. — Coupcr.  Task,  h.v. 

PRELIMINARY,  adj.  \     Fr. Prtliminaire ;  It. 

Preliminary,  n.  J  Prelimindre ;  Sp.Pre- 

Uminar;  pra,  before,  and  limen,  the  threshold  or 
entrance. 

Before  the  entrance  ;  (sc.)  upon  the  main  sub- 
ject or  business;  prior,  previous,  or  precedent. 

I  shall  premise  some  preliminary  considerations  to  pre- 
pare the  way  of  holiness,  to  explicate  the  differing  senses  of 
the  apostles,  to  understand  the  question  and  the  duty. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3. 

I  had  thought  here  to  have  shut  up  my  preface,  being 
sensible  of  the  tzedium  of  long  preliminaries. 
fc  Giauvi'.:.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  Pref. 

The  Allans,  who  came  after,  (and  who  set  out  upon  the 
same  prelimimirg  principles.)  limiing  that  the  Sabellian 
confusion  of  persons  bad  been  utterly  r>  :itcd,  baffled,  and 
exploded  by  all  good  Catholics,  had  really  no  option  left, 
but  either  to  make  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  creatures, 
or  to  give  up  their  preliminaries. 

Watertand.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  252. 

I  have  thought  it  proper,  in  this  preliminary  chapter,  first, 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  truths  which  I  propose  to  in- 
vestigate; and,  secondly,  to  point  out  some  of  the  more 
important  applications  of  which  thev  are  susceptible. 

Stewart.  The  Human  M ind,  Tol.  L  pt.  i.  Introd. 

PRE'LOKE,  v.     Pre,  and  hoh9  (qv.) 
To  look  forward;    to  direct  the  eye  or  sight 
forward. 
It  was  the  Lord  that  brake  the  bloody  compackts  of  those 
That  preloked  on  with  yre,  to  slaughter  me  and  myne. 

Surrey.  Psalm  55. 

PRE'LUDE,  v.  ^       FV.  Prelude;  It.  and  Sp. 
Pre'llde,  «.  I  Prehtdio ;    Lat.  Praludium, 

Pre'li-der.  I  preeluderti  pro,  and  luderet 

Prelu'dioos.         y  to  play  or  sport. 
Prelu'dium.  I       To  play  or  ply  before,  or 

Preli'sive.  I  precedently;    generally,    as 

Prell'sory.  J  preparatory  or  introductory, 
to  something  that  is  to  follow  ;  to  be  introductory 
to  ;  to  preface,  to  premise. 

A  strange  accident  befell  him,  perchance  not  so  worthy  of 
memory  for  itst-li',  n,-  fur  that  it  sn.inrtli  to  h;tve  been  a  kind 
of  prelude  to  his  final  period. — Reliquuc  WottonUltUE,  p. 228. 
S.  Paul  saies  that  Adam  was  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to 
come,  that  is  to  say,  of  Christ,  as  that  the  office  of  Adam 
was  pi eludiutt*  to  ami  tvpicall  of  the  office  of  Christ. 

II.  Mure.  Pint.  Writings,  General  Pref.  p.  XXT. 
She  [soul]  acts  as  it  were  by  her  self,  and  performs  some 
pretiidimtx   exercises,    conformable    to    those    in   her    aieiy 
vehicle,— Id,  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  17. 


PRE 


Awakes  his  lute,  and  'gainst  the  fight  to  come 
Informs  ir,  in  a  sweet  preludium 

Or  closer  strains.  Craslmw.  The  Delights  of  the  Muses. 
But  the  truth  is,  these  are  but  the  xpoTtvffuxt,  or  ainapa- 
„„,  the  imc/imai  ij  lighter  laaielishings  of  tliese  swords. 

Hammond.    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  470. 
Sabbath  of  months  !  henceforth  in  him  be  blest 
And  prete*  to  Ihe  realm's  perpetual  rest! 

Dryden.  Britannia  Redu-ioa. 


Thi.  m  lis  an,,  in.  ami  Jo 
An  I  horns  sliriil-v.irbii 
To  his  approaching  fate. 

So  thai,  upon  the  whoh 


:  shouts, 


The  Chase. 


he  stejn  forth,  noi   only 
ecopy  of  his  perfections; 

infinity  contracted  into  flesh  and  blood;  and  las  1  may  so 
speak]  the  prriniiinm.  and  first  ess.y  towards  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  divine  nature. — South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2, 

. At  last, 

The  clouds  eon  ,i„'u  their  treasures  to  the  fields; 
And,  softlv  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow, 
In  large  eii'.^ion.  e'er  the  fresheu'd  world. 

Thomson.  Sprint/. 

The  pcrfnm'd  air 

Gave  to  another  sense  its  yv.  elude  rich 
On  what  the  eye  should  feast. 

Mason.  English  Garden,  b,  iv. 
The  cordial  nectar  of  the  howl 
Swelled  his  old  veins,  and  cheered  his  soul ; 
A  listhler,  livelier  prelude  ran, 
Eie  thus  Ilis  tale  again  began. 

Seott.  Lay  of  the  Lust  Minstrel,  c.  2. 
■au  requires  in 
p.  60. 


u„  i-<:u,elt  -' 


Invention,  sci 
a  good  prelader. 

PRE-MATU'RE.  ^        Fr.  Premature;  It.Pre- 

Prematu'rei.y.         >  maturo  ,•  Lat.  Prcematurus, 

Prematurity.        J  (pr<z,a.ndmalurus,)r\eithcr 

too  quick  or  early,  nor  too  slow  or  late,  ( Vossius.) 

See  Mature. 

Ripe,  perfect,  complete,  before,  (sc.)  the  time 
or  season;  unseasonably  ripe ;  unseasonably  early; 
too  early. 

And  'lis  hard  to  imagine  what  possible  consideration, 
w'oat  messenger  lroin  n  L  iie.al  shouid  lie  able1  to  perswade 
him  to  repent,  till  he  belli  deposited  that  premature  per- 
suasion of  Ins  being  in  Christ. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  481. 

In  all  our  philosophical  inquiries  (to  whatever 

they  may  relate)  the  progress  of  the  mind  is  liabli 

alfected  by  the  same  tendenev  to  a  premature  generalizt 

Slewurt.  Philos.  Essays.  Prcl.  Dissert. 

Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  dispositi 

mind,  or  of  an  infirm  bodily  constitution,  a  child  is  1 

seek  amusement  from  books,  and  to  lose  a  relish  for 

recreations  which  are  suited  to  his  age.     In  such  insta 

the  ordinary  progress  of   the    intellectual  powers 

maturely  quickened. — Id. 


subject 


Jlitnnin  Min.!. 


By  these  means  we  in. lit  our  own  vanity  into  their  infant 
minds,  and  push  their  genius  Into  prematurity. 

Observer,  No.  34. 


PRE-ME'DITATE.t;. 
Preme'ditate,  adj. 
Pueme'ditately. 

Pr.EMEJJITA'TIOM. 


}Fr.  Premediter;  It. 
Premeditare  ;Sp.  Prc- 
nieditar ;  Lat.  Prcc- 
meditari ;    pros,    and 


meditari,  quasi   melitari,  from  the   Gr.  Me, 
ueXei,  euros  est :  it  is  (matter)  of  care ;  and,  con- 
sequentially, of  thought,  of  reflection. 

To  think  carefully,  studiously — before  or  pre- 
cedently;  to  keep  the  thoughts  previously  fixed 
upon  with  care  or  anxiety;  to  contemplate,  to 
consider  beforehand. 

That  they  shoulde  before  hande  premeditate  with  them 
deliberately,    these   thinges  by   her 


-Hall.  Edw.II'. 


.10. 


■male.— Sir  T.  Elyol.  The  B 

All  things  are  to  be  doone  with  good  aduisement  and pre- 
meuitultun  :  and  that  properlie  belongeth  to  a  king. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  150.°au.  lOod. 
And  to  this  point  premeditating  well, 

A  speech  (wbieii  e'uan  ■',]  file' very  pin  to  cleave) 
AnnM.  wliatsiieur  tlie  s  leress  befell, 
That  it  uo  room  should  for  a  second  leave. 

Drayton.  The  Bailie  of  Agincourt. 
He  that  premeditately  cozens  one,  does  not  cozen  all,  but 
only  because  he  cannot.— Fellham,  pt.  ii.  Hes.  G2. 
thAml  to  prove  this  true,  the  orations  which  he  made  upon 

boldness  and  eonraee  iben  t]i which  he 'had  written  a'itd 

Ettldied  long  before.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  702. 


Burnet.  Life  of  Rochester,  p.  25. 
Premeditation  of  thought,  and  brevity  of  expression,  are 
the  great  ingredients  of  that  reverence,  that  is  required  to  a 
pious,  acceptable,  and  devout  prayer. 

South,  vol.  ii.   p.  83.  Ser.  3. 


iws,    specifically    as    suci 
voided. — Burke.  Speech  t 

PRE'MIER,  adj.  \      Fr.  Premier,-    Lat.  Pri- 
I'pt'MiEi!,  n.  §mus;  first. 

The  prime,  first,  or  chief. 

The  Spaniard  challengeth  the  premier  place,  in  regard  of 
is  dominions. — Camden.  Remaines. 

Henry  Reanchamp,  son  of  Richard  and  Isabel,  was  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  created  premier  Earl  of  England. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  e.  2. 


~\  Fr.Premisse;  It.Pre 
VSp.Pre-mi.ssa,-  Fr.  Pn 
J   It.  Primizia  :     premi 


.Premisse ;  It.  Premessa ; 
rcmices ,- 
premiccs, 


st  featherings.    Sec  the  quotation  from  Dryden. 

The  premises  are  propositiones  pramissie  ;  the 
propositions  which  precede  or  come  before,  (sc.) 
tin'  conclusion  ;  and  to  premise, — 

To  place,  or  set,  or  stand  before ;  to  state,  to 
propose  previously ;  to  lay  down  previous  propo- 
sitions ;  to  preface. 

Premises,  (in  law,) — circumstances  premised  or 
set  forth  previously,  to  the  covenants,  Sc.  Also 
the  houses,  lands,  &c.  set  forth,  proposed,  to  be 
conveyed,  ecc. 

Certes  (quod  I)  I  no  maie  not  denie,  ne  withstande  the 
reasons  purposed,  and  Is.  e  well  I  bat  il  foloweth  by  strength 
of  the  premisses. — Chaucer,  lioecius,  b.  iii. 


commune  of  such 


The  said  clergy  do  desin 
uthorising  them  to  attempt, 
latters,  and  therein  freely  to  give  their 
therwise  they  may  not  do  upon  pain  and 
Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii. 

The  premisses  < 

. O  let  the  vile  world  end, 

And  the  premised  flames  of  the  last  day, 
Knit  eaith  and  heauen  together. 

Shakespeare.  Hen. 


Id.  Hen.  fill.  Actii.  sc.  1. 

[The  Pythagoreans]  when  they  sacrificed  unto  tiie  Gods 
.anilil  especially  taste  of  the  piimiees  or  pare?  Is  of  flesh 
illicit  they  had  killed.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  038. 


This  being  pn-rni.ii'il, 


ntioned,  Phil.  ii.  6.  "  Hi 
i  words,  p.  35.)  that  thoug 

a  never  compared  1 self 


what  he  says  to  the 
saith  of  the  Son,  (I 

tu  God  bis  Father." 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 


imports  duty  and  subjectio 
ds,  bear  the  necessary  and  essen 
r  God,  and  consequently  to  Christ. 
■—South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 


created  beings,  men 
God  blessed 


This  lame,    in    I'.iieiish  a    charger,    or   large    platter,    yvas 

vearly  filled  witii  all  soil,,  of  tnlit,  which  were  offered  to  the 

Gods' at  their  leslieals,  as  the  pi  emices,  or  first  gatherings. 

Dryden.   On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire. 

They  who  have  not  so  far  look'd  into  those  forms,  are  not 
sure  by  virtue  of  syllogism,  that  the  conclusion  certainly 
follows  from  the  premises;  they  only  take  it  to  be  so  by  an 
implicit  failh  in  their  teachers,  ami  a  confidence  in  those 
forms  of  argumentation  ;  but  this  is  still  but  believing,  not 


-Locke.  Hu 


Undcrst.  b. 


.17. 


All  animal 
perished  in  t 
signifies 


ere  in  Noah's  ark ;  therefore 
flood  :  whereas  in  the  premise 
ind  of  animals,  which  does  not 
deny  the  drowning  of  a  thousand  individuals. 

Watts.  Logic,  pt.  ii 

Ilesiiles,  mankind  love  to  have  so  much  conip 


;  other  premise  and  t 


i  if  the  lalter  kind,  are  the  relations  of  cause  ai 
beans  and  end,  of  premises  and  conclusion. 

Stewart.  The  Human  Mind,  pt.; 


PRE 

PRE-MO'NISH,  v.  \     SeePREADMONisn.  Lat. 

Premo 'nishment.        I  Prcemonere ;     {prcc,  and 

Premoni'tion.  I  monere,    to    advise,     Co 

Premo'nitor.  J  warn.) 

To  advise,  to  bring  to  mind,  to  apprize  before 
or  beforehand ;  to  forewarn. 

Wherefore  he  premonisshelh  vs  to  be  constant,  and  to  hold 
fast  in  mynde  the  last  iugement,  that  is,  the  glorye  of  the 
godly  to  come  and  the  paynes  eternall  of  the  vngodly. 

Joyc.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 

In  the  seconde  and  thirde  chapters  are  the  sayd  vii.  con- 
gregations seuerallye  echo  one  by  itself  discrihol  and  warned, 
the  viiiucrsall  preuiunii.li ,n  nl  of  the  whole  christen  church 
in  the  vii.  partes  or  clymates  of  the  world. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

Therfore  it  is  necessarye  to  note  this  premonieion  teach- 
ing vs  how  we  shulile  kme.e  the  chirche  of  God,  where  we 
shuld  seke  it. — Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel.  Argument. 

Let  me  here  premonish  once  for  all,  that  I  intend  no  inno- 
vation in  religion,  or  disturbance  of  our  established  and 
received  doctrines,— Glaneitt.    Pre-existence  uf  Souls,  Pref. 


It  is  enough,  thai  all  the  Grecians  here, 
And  all  the  Gods  besides,  iust  witnesse  beare, 
"What  friendly  pico/miilions  hane  bene  spent 
On  your  forbearance ;  and  their  vaine  event. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ii. 

First,  those  frequent  predictions  or  premonitions  of  our 
Saviour  to  all  the  professors  ni  liis  name. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mustix,  pt.  i.  Act  via.  sc.  7. 

Some  such  like  uncouth  premonilors ;  the  great  and  holy 
God  sends  purposely  to  awaken  our  security,  and  to  prepare 
us  eilher  for  expectation,  or  prevention  of  judgements. 

Bp.  Hull,  Soliloquy  79. 

PREMO'NSTRATE,  v.  )      Fr.   Premonstrer ; 

Premonstra'tion.  )  Lat.  Prcemonstrare ; 

to  show  beforehand :    from  monere,  to  advise  or 
call  to  mind.     See  Monster. 

To  show  or  exhibit  before  or  precedently ;  to 
present  previously  to  the  senses,  to  the  mind ;  to 
portend,  to  foreshow. 

Neither  in  the  delivery  of  these  things,  though  evidently 
true,  do  we  presuppose  any  ti.nu,  as  if  we  would  gain  men's 
affections  by  stealth  or  llattery,  bill  we  premonslrale  rather, 
that  is,  we  deduce  one  thing  out  of  another  continually, 

'_'j  first  principles 
the  last . 

Harllib.  Reform  of  Schools,  p.  51. 

If  such  demonstration  was  made  for  the  beginning,  then 

the  like premonstration  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  lutniling. 

Shelford.  Learned  Discourses,  p.  323. 


PRE-NO'MINATE.D.  ^|        Fr 
Preno'minate,  adj.  \  Pram 

Prenomina'tion.  J  a  pre 


From    the     Lat. 
Pramowinare,  to  give 
ccnomen  or  first 
name. 

To  name  or  nominate  before  or  precedently. 
To  mention  or  make  mention  of,  first.      See 
Nominate. 

ntly 


The  youth  you  breathe  of  guilty. 

Id.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
They  deceived  in  the  name  of  horse-raddish,  horse-mint, 
iul!-rush,  and  many  more :  conceiving  therein  some  pre- 
■omitial  consideration  ;  whereas,  indeed,  that  expression  is 
mt  a  Grecism  ;  by  the  prefix  of  hippos  and  boas,  that  is, 
lorse  and  bull,  intending  no  more  then  great. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

Moreouer  if  we  concede,  that  the  animals  of  one  element 
night  bear  the  names  of  those  in  the  other,  yet  in  strict 
l  the  watery  ] 


-Id.  lb.  b.  i 


PRE-NOTE,  v.\      Prenote,  from  Lat.  Pros. 

Preno'tion.  \notare,    'prre,    before,    and 

Preno'stick.  J  notare,)  to  mark,  from  nolum, 
past  part,  of  nosccre,  to  know,  to  think. 

To  mark,  signify,  or  designate,  before  or  pre- 
cedently. 

Prenotion,  Lat.  Presnotio,  (pre?,  and  noiio.  See 
Notion.) 

A  notion  or  opinion  previously  formed ;  a  fore- 
thought. 

Prenosticke,  (in  Gower,) — prognostick  or  pre- 
sage. 


-  Con,. 


And  this  blind  ignorance  of  that  age  th 
was  the  cause  whie  these  kitties  builded 
teries  vpon  zealous  superstition. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  120. 
This  art  of  memory  is  but  built 
i  prenntinn,  the  other  emblen 


aboue  prenoted, 


-!■,- 


Prenotion 
the  indefini 

directeth  us  to  seek  in  a  narrow  con 
that  hath  congruity  with  our  place  of  memory. 

Bacon.  Of  Learning,  b.  ii. 

Hence,  by  the  way,  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 

practice  recommended  by  Bacon,  of  connecting  emblems 

with  pronations,  as  the  most  powerfull  of  all  adminicles  to 

tlie  f,'i'-uitv  --f  memorv. 

Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  c.  2.  s.  2.  Note. 

PRENSATION.      Lat.  Prensatio,  from  pren- 
sare,  (prekensare,)  to  catch  hold  of,  to  seize. 
Seizing  catching  hold  of. 

That  commonly  by  ambitious  prenxn'^oi^,  by  simoniacal 
corruptions,  by  political  bandyings,  by  popular  factions,  by 
all  kinds  of  sinister  ways,  imn  crept  intu  the  place,  doth 
appear  by  those  many  dismal  schisms,  which  gave  the 
church  many  pretended  heads,  but  not  one  certain  one. 

Barrow.  The  Pope's  Supremacy. 

PRE'NTICE.  "\       Now  more  usually  written 

Pre'nticeshif.    V  Apprentice.     Fr.  Apprenti,  a 

Pre^ucehood*  J  learner,  a  taker  of  knowledge, 
learning,  &c.  from  apprendre,  to  take,  to  take 
hold  of. 

This  )o\yprentis  with  his  maister  abode, 

Til  he  was  neigh  out  of  his  prentishade, 

A\  were  he  snibbed  bothe  erly  and  late, 

And  sometime  lad  with  revel  to  Newgate. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Prologue,  V .4384. 

What  an  ydiote  fole  is  he,  that  wyl  bynde  hymselfe  pren- 

tyse,  hauing  nothyng  for  it,  at  his  fourth  comming,  and 

myght  for  hys  fre  seruyce  possesse  hys  father's  inheritaunce. 

Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  102. 

Seamen  are  not  bred  vp  to  perfection  of  skill  in  much 

lesse  time  (as  it  is  said)  then  in  the  time  of  two  prenttahips. 

Rackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 

His  rusty  teeth  (forsaken  of  his  lips) 

As  they  had  served  with  want  two  prenliships. 

.-.-;,  i.i.  ii.  s.  1. 


PRE-O'CCUPY,  v.  ^       Fr.  Preoccuper ;     It. 

Preo'ccupate,  v.         V  Prcoccupare ;    Sp.  Pre- 

Preoccupa'tion.         J  occupnr;  Lat.  Praoccu- 

pare,  (pra,  occupare ;  ob,  capere,)  to  take  before. 

To  take,  seize,  or  catch  hold  of,  before  or  pre- 

cedently;    to  anticipate,  to  prepossess,  to  take 

previous  possession. 

Your  minds  prc-occupy'd  with  what  you  rather  must  do, 

i  should,  made  you  against  the  graine 


Toi 


i  consull. — Shakes.  Coriolan 


I  have  propounded  my  0]  '  m  :  m  '  and  unarmed,  not 
seeking  to  pre  its  the  liberty  of  men's  judgments  by 

confutation-  — /;   ■  ■  ■■.'.  On  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.il. 

Next,  that  the  said  model  be  as  plain  as  may  be,  without 
colours,  or  other  beautifying,  least  the  pleasure  of  the  eye 
preoccupate  the  judgment. — Reliquiae  Wottoniana,  p.  40. 

You  may  impart  and  communicate  the  same  to  your  son 
Oleander,  to  preoccupate  and  prevent  his  nature,  which 
being  .  .  .  every  way  ijuic-k,  lively  and  pregnant,  is  more 
apt  and  easy  to  be  lead  by  such  allurements. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  15. 

He  that  wnuld  acquit  himself  in  this  case  as  a  lover  of 
truth,  not  giving  way  to  any  pro-occupation,  or  by  ass  that 
may  mislead  him,  must  do  two  things  that  are  not  very 
commen,  nor  very  easy. 

Locke.  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  s.  10. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  these  advantages  is,  that  it  [this 
world]  pre-occupies  the  mind:  it  gets  the  first  hold  and  the 
first  possession.— Paley,  Ser.  1. 

PRE-O'MINATE,  v.     See  Ominous. 
To  give  a  previous  omen,  to  presage,  to  predict. 
Because  many  ravens  were  seen  when  Alexander  entred 


PRE-OPI'NION.      See  Opinion. 
A  previous  opinion  ;  a  presentiment. 
Some  in  an  indistinct  voracity  eating  almost  any,  others 


PRE 

To  dispose  o  appoint  the  order,  before  ;  to  de- 
termine-or  define,  to  settle  or  establish,  before  or 
prior;  to  predetermine,  to  preestablish. 

If  it  were  nat  in  mannes  own  libertie  of  fre  wil  to  do  good 
or  bad  but  to  the  one  teied  by  bonde  of  Godes  preordi- 
navnee :  than  do  he  neuer  so  wel  it  were  by  nedeful  com- 
pulsion of  thilke  bo:i  !e  and  nat  by  fre  choise. 

Chaucer.    The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 

No  aduersitie  or  perturbation  hapneth  at  anie  time  to  i* 
[his  church]  which  hi?  ;  rouirient  wisdome  dooth  not  foresc* 
before  and  preordeinc. — Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  91.  an.  319. 

After  the  which  yeere  according  to  the  preordinat  coun- 
sell  of  God,  when  ihis  seueritie  had  beene  sufficientlie  de- 
clared vpon  his  owne  house,  it  pleased  him  to  shew  mercie 
againe.— Id.  lb. 

Am  I  of  that  vertue,  that  I  maye  resyste  agaynst  celestiall 
influence,  preordt/naie  bv  prouvdence  dyuine. 

Sir  T.'Elyot.  The  Goiernovr,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

Thvs  plage  is  here  also  fcr  none  other  cause  likened  vnto 
talents,  but  for  that  it  is  in  wayght  and  measure  to  be  mi- 
nistered vnto  the  by  the  preordinatio  of  God. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

Unweeting  he  fulfill'd 

The  purpos'd  counsel  pre-ordain'd  and  fixt 

Of  the  most  high.  Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 

These  couchings,  and  these  lowly  courtesies 

Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men, 

pre-ordinance,  and  first  decree 

i  Casar,  Act  iii.  se.  1. 

It  may  be  said,  for  i 

subjected  to  the  same  1 

pre-ordained,  and  pre-determined,  reaching  from  the 


-II, n, 


Hum.   Undent. 


:  volition  of  every  1 


It  would  be  trifling  to  speak  of  a  pre- 
was  not  to  be  understood  of  a  pre-operath 
whom  the  apostle 


of  the  Godhead,  that 
dtiincd,  in  the  simple  sens 
■operation,   St.  John 


Lamb  slain  f 


word  ;  the  other  sense,  of 
forcibly  expresses,  by  the 
>m  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  ix.  C.  2. 


PREPA'RE,  r. 

Prepa're,  n. 

Pre'parate. 

Preparation. 

Prepa'rativf,  adj. 

Prepa'rative,  n. 

Prepa'rativelt. 

Preparatory. 

Prepa'rature. 

Prepa'redly. 

Prf.pa'redness. 

Preparer. 


PRE-ORDA'IN,  v.\        Fr.  Prcnrdonner,   pra, 
Preo'rdinate.  I  and  ordonncr ;      It.  Ordi- 

Preordina'tion.        (nare;   Sp.Ordinar;  Lat. 
Preo'rdinance.        J   Ordinare.      See  Ordain. 


Ft.  Preparers  It.  Pre- 

parare  ;  Sp.  Preparer ; 
Lat.  Preeparare,  {pre?, 
before,  and  parare.)  Of 
unknown  etymology.  To 
^  prepare, — 

>  To  be  or  cause  to  be 
fit  or  suitable,  (sc.)  for 
some  end  or  purpose  ;  to 
make  ready,  apt,  or  fit; 
to  form,  frame,  or  fashion ; 
(se.  in  a  fit  state,  order, 

or  condition ;)  to  provide  for;  to  take  measures 

previous  or  introductory  to. 

i  Tale,  v.  16,278. 


Nowe  wyl  I  treat  of  the  preparation  of  suche  personages, 
whan  they  fyrst  receine  any  greate  dignite  charge  or  gouer- 
nance  of  the  weate  publvke. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

In  the  meane  tyme  the  sayd  merueylous  childe  Jesus 
dooeth  with  this  fi  undacioo  and  entreing  make  a  prepara- 
tive tn  the  executing  of  the  heauenly  husinesse  of  restoring 
mankind  to  sa'.uachi.  —  t'dal.  Luke,  c.  2. 

Thou  hast  heard,  goodTheophilus.  with  what  beginninges 
both  John  the  fnrerenner,  and  also  the  Lorde  Jesus  made  a 
waie,  and  a  preparatife  vnto  the  office  of  preaching  the 
gospel.— Vdal.  Luke,  c.  3. 

They  partly  detested  and  abhorred  the  extreme  cruelty  of 
toward  the  rotten  carcasses,  and  partly 
ly  in  making  such  preparatitre. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1781.  an. 
ut  a  prenairer  of  you  to  a  baptisi 


Cap.  Nay,  gentlemen,  prepare  r.ot  to  be  gone, 
We  haue  a  trilling  foolish  banquet  towards. 

Shakespeare.  Borneo  $  Juliet,  Act.  i 
Seeing  how  lothly  opposite  I  stood 
To  his  vmiaturall  purpose,  in  fell  motion 
With  his  prepared  sword,  he  charges  home 
My  vnprouided  body.  Id.  Lear,  Act  ii 

Pembrooke  and  Stafford,  you  in  our  behalfe 
Goe  leuie  men,  and  make  prepare  for  warre. 

Id.   1  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Actw 


PRE 

I  will  not  deny  hut  she  [the  soul  of  the  world]  may  ( 
ame  rude  preparative  strokes  towards  erTormation. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.ii.  c. 

A  smattering  in  the  Latin  tongue, 

A  little  rhetoric,  with  wrangling  sophistry, 
Were  his  preparatives  vnto  his  art. 

Machin.   The  Dumb  Knight,  Act  iii.  8 


All  this  amazing  majesty  and  formidable  preparatories 
are  for  the  passing  of  an  eternal  sentence  upon  us  according 
to  what  we  have  done  in  the  body.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.i.  Ser.  3. 

That  she  prepared!'/  may  frame  her  selfe 

To  th'  way  slice's  fore'd  to. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  $  Cleopatra,  Act  v.  SC.  1- 

It  is  hardlv  possible  for  him  [man]  to  do  any  thing  so  ill, 

but  that  it  proves  a  prcparatii 

doing  of  something  i 

Tho'  abstinence  from  sin  cannot  of  itself  take  away  the 
power  of  it,  vet  it  will  put  the  heart  in  a  good  preparedness 
for  grace  to  take  it  away.—  Id.  vol.vi.  Ser.  12. 

Several  persons  being  found  guilty  of  and  consenting  to 
it,  were  afterwards  executed,  viz.  Sir  Jervice  Elwaies.  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  consenting.  Rich.  Weston  and  James 
Franklin,  who  attended  I  Iverburj  in  his  chamber,  and  gave 
him  the  meats  and  broths  wherein  the  poyson  was  mingled, 
and  Anne  Turner,  widow,  the  preparer  of  them. 

Wood.  Athena  Oxon.  vol.i. 


human  nature  its  full  and  adequate  per- 
fection.—Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  10. 

A  creature  which  is  to  pass  a  small  portion  of  its  existence 
in  one  state  to  be  preparatoru  to  another,  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  have  its  attention  constantly  fixed  upon  its  ulterior  and 
permanent  destination. — Paleg,  Ser.  1. 

PRE-PENSE,  v.  >      Pre,  before,  and  pensert 

Prepe'nse.  )  to  weigh,  from  pensum,  past 

part,  of  pendere,  to  weigh. 

To  weigh  before  or  precedently;  to  place  pre- 
viously in  the  balance ;  to  examine,  to  consider, 
to  meditate  beforehand ;  to  premeditate. 

All  these  thynges  prepensed  and  gathered  together  seri- 
ousely,  and  after  a  due  examination,  euery  of  them  iustly 
pondred  in  the  balance  of  reason. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Goternovr,  b.i.  c.  25. 

His  frendes  dyd  publyshe  abroade,  dronkennes  to  be  the 
cause  of  hys  disease:  but  in  verye  deed  it  was  prepensed 
treason,  the  infamy  whereof,  the  power  of  his  successours 
did  oppresse. — Brende.  Qttintus  Curtius,  fol.  299. 

And  ever,  in  vour  noble  hart,  prepense, 
That  all  the  sorrow  in  the  world  is  lesse 

Then  vertues  might  and  values  confidence. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  C.  11. 

A  consequent  will,  answering  to  the  knowledge  of  appro- 
bation, vh.-rebv,  all  circumstances  prepensed,  God  does 
simply  will  this  or  that  particular  event,  as  simply  good  to 
be,  and  which  is  thereupon  impossible  not  to  be. 

Bp.Hall.   I "ia  Media;  The  Way  of  Peace. 

This  is  the  grand  criterion  which  now  distinguishes  mur- 
der from  other  killing:  and  this  malice  prepense,  malitia 
prtecogilata,  is  not  so  properly  spite  or  malevolence  to  the 
deceased  in  particular,  as  .my  evil  design  in  general:  the 
dictate  of  a  wicked,  depraved  and  malignant  heart. 

Blachstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  C.  14. 


PRE-PO'NDER,  r.A  Lat.  Preponderant 
Preponderate,  v.  I  pra,  before,  and  pon~ 
Prefo'nderant.  \derare,    to    weigh.      See 

Preponderance.        f  Ponder. 
Preponderance.       I       To  precede  or  exceed 
Prepondf.ra'tion.     J  in  weight;  to  outweigh, 
to  be  heavier,  to  overbalance ;  to  have  greater 
weight,  moment,  or  importance. 

Though  pillars,  by  channelling, 
our  sight,  yet  they  are  truly  i 
therefore  ought  perchance  in  sound  reason  not  to  be  the 
more  slender,  but  the  more  corpulent,  unless  apparences 
!  preponder  truths. — Bctiouia-  Wottoniana,  p.  27. 

In  statick  experiment,  an  inconsiderable  weight,  by  vertue 
,  of  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  ballance,  will  prepon- 
\  derate  much  greater  magnitudes. 

Glantill.    The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  15. 
I  will  assert  m  thing  but  what  shall  be  reasonable,  though 

inot  demonstrable,  and  far  preponderating  to  whatever  shall 
be  alledged  to  the  contrary. 
More.   The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 
WTiereas  men  affirm  they  perceive  an  addition  of  pon- 
i  deroiHy  in  dead  bodies  comparing  them  usually  unto  blocks 
|  and  etones,  whensoever  tliey  lift  or  earn-  them ;  this  acces- 
1  sional  preponderancy  is  rather  an  appearance  then  reality. 
Brown,   f'ulyar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  7 
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Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv.  c.  16.  s.  9. 
:  is  equally  against  those  notions  of  liberty  of  will,  whe- 
•  there  be,  previous  tn  the  ::< 't  "f  choice,  a  preponderant 
h-  inclination,  or  a  y>rvi»  >:,,{■■>  tn:<  //  of  those  circumstances 
omove  the 'inclination. 
Edwards.  On  the  Will,  pt.  iii.  s.  7. 


rich  have  a  tendency 


Choice  ami  preference  can  no  more  In'  m  a  slate  of  m- 
'litlen  ace,  than  motion  can  lie  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  than  the 
prcpomicreitnm  of  [fie  scale  of  a  balance  can  be  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium.— Id.  lb.  pt.  ii.  s.  7. 

It  is  sufficient,  if  the  whole  plan  or  scheme  be  necessary 

to  the  support  of  civil  society,  and  if  the  balance  of  good  in 

the  main  do  thereby  preponderate  much  above  that  of  evil. 

Hume.  On  Morals,  App.  4. 

The  preponderant  scale  must  determine. — Reid. 

[He  did  not  find]  that  any  other  foreign  powers  than  our 
own  aides  were  likely  to  obtain  a  considerable  preponderance. 
in  the  scale. — Burke.  On  the  Army  Estimates,  1790. 

PRE-POSE,  v.~\  Fr. Preposer;  It. Prepcmere ; 
Preposi'tion.  I  Sp.  Prcponer;  Lat.  Prepon- 
Prepo'sitive.  V  ere,  (pre,  before,  and  ponere, 
Prepo'sitor.  I  to  put  or  place;) — 
Prepo'siture.  )  To  put  or  place  before  ; 
in  a  precedent  or  antecedent  station  or  condition. 
For  preposition,  in  Grammar,  sec  the  quotations 
from  Wilkins  and  Tooke. 

In  our  old  writers,  preposition  seems  to  be  used 
as  equivalent  to  proposition  or  exposition. 

Prepositor, — a  common  name  in  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  bysshoppe  of  Langers,  bycause  he  was  a  prelate, 
began  to  speke  and  to  moke  his  /nene,  euo,<  well  and  sagely. 
Berners.  Froissarf.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  111. 
He  made  a  longe  preposicion  and 
y°  allegiance  which  he  exortyd  his  Ion 
hym  for  ye  terrne  of  his  lyfe. — Fabyan, 
And  prizes  were  preposde  for  such, 
Whose  champions  bore  them  best 
At  tilts  and  turnies. —  Warner.  Albion 's  Eng.  b.  xi.  c. 
I  refer  the  reader  to  his  life  [Henry  Smith's]  writ  by 
t  large,  and  preposed  to  * 

Leicestersh 
The  said  Sir  John  Bushe  in  all  his  pre, 
king,  did  not  onely  attribute  to  h 
diuine  names.— Grafton.  Rich.  II. 

Tuisco,  hath  been  made  of  Ascl 
prepositive  article  tie  or  lie.  as  our 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  4.  Selden.  Illuslrali 

The  king  gave  him  the  prepositure 
bend  annexed.— Lowlli.  Life  of  Wyk 

Those  are  stiled  connexive  particles,  whose  proper 


coeernynge 
re  &  here  to 


Fuller.   Worthit 

is  prepositions  to  the 
worldly  honours  but 

i,  either  by  the  Dutch 

den.  Illustrations. 

of  Wells,  with  the  pre- 


The  i 
2.  The  conte 


-itli 


sentence,  called  adverb  and  conjunction. 

Prepositions  are  such  particles,  whose  proper  office  it  is  to 
joyn  integral  with  integral  on  the  same  side  of  the  copula; 
signifying  .ome  respect  of  cause,  place,  time,  or  other  cir- 
cumstance, either  positively  or  privatively. 

Wilkins.  Real  Character,  pt.  iii.  c.  3. 
Prepositions  also  are  the  names  of  real  objects. 

Tooke.  Div.  of  Pur.  vol.  i.  c.  9. 
These  prepositive  conjunctions,  once  separated  from  the 


preposilh 


-Id.  lb. 


.^  Pro;,  before 
Vsess.  See  Po 
)      To  have  or! 


and  pos- 


PRE-POSSE'SS; 

Preposse'ssion, 

Preposse'ssor.  )      To  have  or  hold  before 

or  precedently  ;  to  take  or  seize  a  previous  hold  ; 
to  hold  as  a  previous  opinion,  or  opinion  previous 
to  knowledge  or  inquiry;  as  a  prejudice  or  pre- 
judgment ;  to  preoccupy. 

The  Spirit  of  (hvl,  though  he  be  ordinarily  conveyed  by 


'I  prevents  tile  external 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 

The  sie.li'  of  nne  onely  sta;e-play,  though  with  a  prepos- 
'^IZ^JSTo^  *""  ™  0n  »  *«*»"'• 
Pry  nne.  Ilistrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  vii.  sc.  16. 
But  even  more  refined  mercuries,  who  have  the  advan- 
tages   or.   an    improved    reason   to  disabuse   them     are    ■  et 
frequently  captivated  to  these  deceiving  prepossess     '' 

Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  S. 


They  that  were  the  hearers  and  spectators  of  what  out 
'avi-.ur  said  and  did,  had  mighty  and  inveterate  prepos- 
essions  to  struggle  with,— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 


Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  this  happy  aera  were 
arrived,  and  that  all  the  prepossessions  of  childhood  and 
youth  were  directed  to  support  the  pure  and  sublime 
truths  of  an  enlightened  morality. 

Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  pt.  ii.  a.  1.  p.  39. 

PREPOSTEROUS.  ^       Fr. Perposterer, pre. 

Preposterously.  \postere  ,■  Lat.  Preepos- 

Prepo'sterousness.  J  tents,  (prte,  before,  and 
posterns,  after  or  behind. ) 

Having  or  placing  the  first  last  and  last  first ; 
reverse  or  reverted ;  perverse  or  perverted ; 
absurd,  monstrous. 

If  ye  spell  Roma  backward  ye  shal  find  it  lone  in  this 
prodigyous  kinde,  for  it  is  preposterous  amor,  a  hue  oute  of 
order  or  a  loue  agaynst  kind. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii.  Pref. 

But  after  we  were  freed  from  that  mist,  it  hath  bene  (God 
be  thanked)  farre  otherwise  with  u^:  although  we  cannot 
altogether  excuse  the  dulnesse,  slouth,  and  preposterous 
care  of  certeine  of  our  pastours  ;  which,  whether  it  agreeth 
to  any  of  their  countreymen  or  no.  let  other  nations  badge, 
Haclcluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  3S5. 
The  abbot  was  preposterously  put  to  death,  with  two  inno- 
cent vertuous  monks  with  him. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii.  h.  ii.  No.  30. 

The  acting  of  playes  is  but  a  preposterous  spurious  course, 
to  trainc  upyouihes  to  an  or.in-nr.ili  grave  comely  action  or 
elocution.— Pry nac.   Uitlrio-M  aslix,  pt.  ii.  Act  iv.  SC.  1. 

Antilochus  let  flie 

His  sword  with  all,  and  (rushing  in)  a  blow  so  deadly  laid 
Vpon  his  temples,  that  he  gron'd  ;  tumbl'd  to  earth,  and 

A  mightie  while  preposterously  (because  the  dust  was 

deepe) 
Vpon  his  nccke  and  shoulders  there. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 


r.— Cudiborth,  Intel.  Systen, 

■  prcpr,:;/,') 


Prcposttmnsness  she  counted  it. 

Her  purse  upon  her  back  ;  yel 
Abhorrence  look'd  she  on  that  s< 

Which  blush'd  uot  to  appear  i 

VVe  shall  therefore  choose  rath 
:glecting 
them  immediately  i 
for  this  preposterou 

What's  m 

A  merry  beggar  ?    junta  in  misery ; 

Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  1. 

The  shapeless  pair, 

As  they  design'd  to  mock  me,  at  my  side 
Take  step  for  step  ;  and.  as  I  near  approach 
The  cottage,  walk  along  the  plaster'd  wall, 
Prcpost'rous  sight.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  v 

PRE-PO'TENT.  ■)     Lat. Preepotens,  (pra>,  and 
Prepo'tency.  )  potens,  able,  powerful.)   See 

Potent. 

Able,  strong,  powerful,  before  others  ;  preceding 
or  exceeding  in  strength  or  power. 

Here  is  no  grace  so  prrpo/ntt  but  if  may  he  disobeyed. 

Plnifere.  Appendix  to  the  Gospel,  c.  14. 

For  first,  if  there  were  a  determined  prepotency  in  the 

right,  and  such  as  ariseth  from  a  constant  root  in  nature, 

wt-  might  expect  the  same  in  other  animals,  whose  parts 

are  al.so  differenced  by  dextrality. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

PRE'PUCE.  \      Fr.  Prepuce. ;    It.  Prepuzio  • 
Prepu'tial.      )  Sp.  Prepncio;   Lot.  Prmputium  ; 
Gr.  Tlpoiroo-Btov.     The  foreskin. 

For  in  lesus  Crist  neithir  circuneisioun  is  ony  thing  worth, 
neprepucie,  but  a  new  creature. —  Wiclif.  Gaioi.'iies,  c.  0. 
Have  stuft  thy  massy  and  voluminous  head 
With  mountains,  abbirs.  churches,  synagogues, 
Preputial  offals,  and  Dutch  dialogues. 

Corbet.  To  Thomas  Coryate. 

PRE-RE'GNANT.     Pre,  before,  and  regnant, 

reigning.     Reigning  predecessor. 
Edward,  king  Harold's  preregnant. 
Of  the  same  change  foretold. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  22. 

PRE-REPT.     Lat.  Prcereptum,  past  part,   of 
prtrripere,  (prce,  and  rapere,  to  seize,  to  snatch.) 
To  snatch  or  seize  before. 


PRE 

PRE-REQUI'RE,  o.  )     Pre,  before,  and  re-i 
Preke'quisite,  n.         )  quirere,  (re,  and  quarere, 

to  seek,)  to  ask,  to  demand. 

To  seek,  ask,  demand,  before  or  precedently;  to 

make  a  previous  demand ;  to  exact  as  a  necessary 

previous  condition. 

Some  things  are  pre-required  of  us,  to  make  us  capable  of 

the  comfortable  performance  of  so  holy  and  heavenly  a  duty. 

Bp.  Halt.  Devout  Soul,  s.  9. 

The  primitive  church  would  admit  no  man  to  the  supe- 
rior orders  of  the  clergy,  unless  among  other  pre-requir'd 
dispositions,  they  could  say  all  David's  psalier  by  heart. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 

For  the  conformation  of  parts  is  necessarily  required,  not 
onely  unto  the  prei  equ:si'e:.  anil  previous  conditions  of  birth, 
as  motion  ami  animation:  hut  else  unto  trie  parturition  or 
very  birth  itself. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  e.6. 

How  much  more  justly  may  1  challenge  that  privilege  to 

do  it  witli  the  same  prerequisites,  from  the  best  and  most 
judicious  of  Latin  writers.— Droo,  e.  Letter  to  Sir  R.Howard. 


PRE-RESO'LVE.     Pre,  before,  and  resolve; 
Lat.  Rcsolvere.     See  To  Resolve. 
To  predetermine. 

I  will'debarre  mine  eares,  mine  eyes  from  all  the  rest,  be- 
cause I  detest  their  lewdnesse  :  no  man  goes  thus  pre-re  ■ 
solved  to  a  play. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  ii.  p.  950.  Activ.  sc.2. 

PREROGATIVE.  >       Fr.   Prerogative ;    It. 

Prero'gatived.  )  and  Sp.  Prerogative! ;  Lat. 
Prcroijativits,  from  -prceronare,  to  ask  before  or 
first,  (prtz,  and  rogare. )  The  tribus  aut  centuria, 
pnerogativa  was  that  tribe  or  century  which  was 
asked  first,  or  before  the  others,  for  its  vote.  See 
the  quotations  from  Holland's  Livy,  which  suffi- 
ciently account  for  the  application  of  the  word 
to— 

A  prior  right,  a  prior  or  peculiar  privilege,  a 
right  or  privilege  exercised  before  and  prior  to 
others ;  and  thus  implying  a  subsequent  exercise 
of  their  right  by  others  ;  but  now  used  without 
such  implication. 

"  It  is  manifest  that  an  order  oughte  to  be  kepte  in  obe- 
dience, and  that  our  dutie  is  to  obei  euery  one  chiefly,  alter 
such  sort,  as  he  excelleth  other  in  order  and  preroejatiuc  by 
the  testimony  of  God's  lawe. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  IS. 


uning 


The  prerogatiues,  which  God  gaue  vnto  Peter,  cri 

his  ov.ne  elites  in  him,  helpe  the  bishoppe  of  Rome's  cause 
nnthin-e  at  ail:  uluche  /e  eroout:  ues  were  not  geuen  vnto 
flesh  and  bloud,  but  to  be  a  testimonye  of  that  excellent 
profession  of  his  faith. — Id.  lb.  fol.  53. 

For  that  a  waift,  the  which  by  fortune  came 
Upon  your  seas,  he  claim'd  as  propertie  : 
And  vet  nor  his,  nor  his  in  equitie, 

But  yours  the  waift  by  high  prerogative. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

Although  it  be  confess'd,  the  affirmative  hath  the  prero- 
gative illation.— Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

This  foredome  and  choise  of  the  prerogative  centime  all 
the  rest  followed  after,  and  by  their  suffrages  confirme. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  601. 

Vpon  which  day,  when  it  hapned  that  the  centurie  of  the 
younger  sort  was  drawn  out  lii-t  by  hit,  ami  had  the  prero- 
gative, and  by  their  voices  nominated  T.  (iclacilius  and 
M.  jEmilius  Regillus  for  consuls.— Id.  lb.  p.  513. 

The  centurie  Galeria  of  the  yonger  sort,  which  by  lot  had 
the  prerogative  of  giving  their  lirst  voices,  elected  for  consuls 
Q.  Fulvius  and  Q.  Fabius.— Id.  lb.  p.  830. 

■ —  Yet  'tis  the  plague  to  great  ones, 


The  kings  of  these  realms  enjoy  several  powers,  wherein 
the  laws  have  net  interposed;   so  they  can  mahe  war  and 

peace  without  the  consent  of  parlia * 

prerogatit 


if  the  parliament  doth  not  approve  of  the 


Limited  by  law.— Swift.  To  the  People  of  Ireland,  Let.  4. 

The  ransack'd  city,  taken  by  our  toils, 
We  left  and  hither  brought  the  golden  spoils, 
Equal  we  shar'd  them  ;  but  before  the  rest 
The  proud  prerogative  had  seiz'd  the  best. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  L 


PRE 

By  the  word  prerogative  we  u 

uaily 

understand  that 

epeciaj  pre-eminence,  \v]i:ch  the  ki 

etymology,  (fr.ir.i  jn\r  and  }"yi.)  su 

or  demanded  before,  or  in  i.nfeien: 

Blackstune.  Commentark 

,  vol. 

,  b.  i.  c.  7.  p.  230. 

PRE-SAGE,  n.  ~\       Fr.  Presage,  preaagier  t  It. 

Per -  v\  y -  <:.  j    / ' ','■'''  ■ '  '  ■ 

Pkesa'geful.  >  sngio ;  Lat.  Praaagium, pre- 
Phbsa'qbment.  I  sayire,  to  see  before,  or 
Prrsa'ger.  J  foresee,    (prce,   and    sagirc, 

acute  sentlrc,  to  see  sharply.) 

To  foresee,  to  foreknow, 'to  forebode,  to  foretell,  | 

to  have  a  presentiment. 

Then  seek  this  path  that  I  to  thee 

Which  after  all  to  heaven  shall  thee  send. 

Faerie  Queeite,  b.i.  c.  11. 


PRE 

little  is  it  that  I  fear  lest  any  crookedness,  any  wrinkle 
or  spot  should  be  found  in  presbyterial  government. 

Milton.  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  ii. 

To  allay  that  heat,  after  the  general  vote  wa3  carried  for 
the  union,  before  they  entered  on  the  consideration  of  the 
particular  articles,  an  act  was  prepared  for  securing  the 
prcsbyterian  government. 

Burnet.  Own  Time.  Q.  Anne,  (1706.) 

The  preshyterians  and  the  body  of  the  city  were  much 
n:.';tin>;  it.  [the  kind's  treaty.]  and  were  every  where  fasting 
and  praying  for  the  king^  preservation.— /d.  lb.  vol.  i.  b.  i. 

The  Tories  tell  us,  that  the  "Whig  scheme  would  end  in 
Probytcrianism  aud  a  commonwealth. 

Add-on.  Freeholder,  No.  51. 
This  person  tho*  presbyterianly  affected,  yet  he  had  the 

kind's  car  .is  much  as  any  other  person,  and  was  indefati- 
gable in  his  undertakings.  [Thos.  Vaughan.] 

Wood.  Athu:w  0-  :„i.  vol.  ii. 


PRE 

written  order;  generally,  to  rule  or  direct;  to 
have  the  power  or  authority  of  previous,  pre- 
ceding, or  preestabHshed  rule,  direction,  or  law  ; 
of  customary  law,  of  custom  ;  to  settle  by  previous 
direction  or  appointment,  to  preappoint,  to  pre- 
ordain. 

"Whose  noblemen  and  cousellers  if  they  made  them  as- 
surance by  othe,  vpon  suche  condicion  as  Ca?sar  should  pre 
i'c-j-'L'c,  thev  were  contented  to  stand  to  it. 

Goldinge.  Cccsar,  fol.  90. 

The  phisicians  of  the  bodye?.  haue  practicioners.  and  po- 
ticaries  that  d<ioe  minisler  tiieyr  arte  vnder  theni :  and 
the  rust-lues  are  the  prcscrilers  and  appoynters  what  it  is  that 
muste  bee  geueii  to  the  sycke.—  L'dal.  Luke,  Pref. 


'Atheism,  b.  i.  pt.  ii. 


f  whether  he  had  any  ominous 
-ReiiquitE  Wottoi  .    .. 


beyond  his presagem 


I  before  his  tetnple 

lishments  were  iu  his  power, 
—Brown.  Vulgar  Err.  b.i.  c 


.    ,  '      ,    :J. 


He  said,  and  pass'd,  with  sad  presaging  heart, 
To  seek  his  spouse,  his  soul's  far  dearer  pact 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi. 

Could  any  take  up  surer  and  better  grounded  presages  of 
victory,  from  a  survey  of  bis  own  stupendous  power,  than 
Xerxes  might,  v.lun  lie  came  to  fetter  the  Hellespont,  and 

to  -v.. ii:  ..',■  i.-,i  -,i  ....■....• 

Athenians?—  South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  6. 

No  racking  pain  yei  cave  disease  a  date; 
No  sad  presugrfu)  thought  picludVd  fate. 

Savage.   The  Wanderer,  c.  5. 
Along  the  woods,  along  the  moorish  fens. 
Signs  the  sad  Geni  .    ■  :         -  ■  i  . 

And  up  among  the  lo 

And  fractur'd  nri(n.!.:.i.:,v    ..   '    the  bra  v. ling  brook, 
And  cave,  presag  low  moan, 

Resounding  long  iu  ''.  u...    .  : a  .-■..-. 

Thomson.  Winter. 

Plotinus  observes,  in  his  third  Ennrart,  that  the  art  of  pre- 
taging  is,  in  some  sort,  tl ■■:  raiding  of  na'ural  letters  deno- 
ting order;  and  that  so  far  forth  as  analogy  obtains  in  the 
universe,  there  may  be  vaticination. 

Stewart.  The  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  s.  1. 

That  enthusiastic  love  of  nature,  simplicity,  and  truth,  in 
every  department  both  of  art  and  of  science,  is  the  best  and 

Surest  presage  of  genius. 

Id.  Philosophical  Essays,  Ess.  3.  c.  2. 


PRE'SBYTER. 
Pre'sbyteresb. 

Pbesbvte'rial. 
Presbyte'rian,  adj. 
Presbyte'rian,  n. 
Presbyte'riam.y. 
Presbyte'rian  ism. 
Pre'sbytery. 


Fr.  Presbtre,   prestre; 

It.  Prete,    / 

Sp.  Preshijtero;  Lat.  Pres- 
enter ;  Gr.  noetTjSyrcpos, 
'  elder,  from  vposwflnirai, 
to  be  far  entei 
advanced  in,  (sc. )  life  or 
years. 


See  Priest,  and  the  quotation  from  Hooker. 


PRE-SCI'ENT.  ^        Fr.  Prescience-,   It.  Pre- 
Pre'science.  >  scienle>  presciatza  ;  Sp.Pre- 

Pre'sciols.  J  scb;  Lat.  Prasciens,  pres. 

part,    of  pra-scire,  to   know  before,   (pr<£,  and 

scire. ) 

Knowing  before  ;  foreknowing,  foreseeing,  pre- 

I'ltou  arguiste  thus,  that  if  that  it  ue  seme  not  to  men, 
it  some  thynges  haue  o  rtaine  betidynges,  thei  ne  male 

not  be  wiste,  b-.fu-e  certaiulie  to  het:  :  ;..  ;md  than  is  there 
no  prescience  of  thilke  thynges,  and  if  wc  trowe,  that  pre- 
science, bee  in  these  thynges,  than  is  there  nothyng,  that 
letideth  by  necessitie.— Chaucer.  Buccius,  b.  v. 

On  the  other  side,  yf  he  bv  his  foreknowledge  perceaueme 
to  be  dampned,  no  prayers  in  the  world  are  able  to  profit 
me.  forasmuch  as  his  prescience  can  not  be  uisappoynted  or 
chaunged.— Fisher.  A  Godly  Treatise  on  Prayer. 

The  providence  of  king  Henry'  the  Seventh  was  in  all 
men's  mouths;  who  being  one  of  tiie  deepest  and  most  pru- 
dent princes  of  the  world,  upon  the  deliberation  concerning 
the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  in  Scotland,  had  by 
some  speech  uttered  by  him,  showed  himself  sensible  and 
almost  prudent  of  this  event. 

Bacon.  The  History  of  Great  Britain. 
The  prescience  of  God  is  so  vast  and  exceeding  the  com- 
prehension of  our  thoughts,  that  all  that  can  bv  safely  said 
of  it  is  this,  that  this  knowledge  is  most  perfect  and  exqui- 
site, accurately  representing  the  natures,  powers,  and  pro- 
xies of  the  thing  it  does  foreknow. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 
Thrice  happy  thou,  dear  partner  of  my  bed, 
Y.  hose  holj  soul  the  stroke  of  fortune  lied  : 
Prescious  of  ills,  and  leaving  me  behind, 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  life  by  fate  assign'd. 

Drydcn.  J'iryil.  ,£neh.  b.  \\. 
This  sanguine  little  king's-fisher,  [\v;is]  not  prescient  of 
ie  storm,  as  by  his  instinct  he  ought  to  be. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 
Statesmen  of  a  more  judicious  prescience,  look  for  the  for- 
tunate moment  too  ;  but  they  seek  it,  not  in  the  conjunctions 
oppositions  of  planets,  but  iu  the  conjunctions  and  oppo- 
sitions of  men  and  things. 

Id.  Let.  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

PRE-SCIND,v.  )      \t.  Presdnderc ;    Sp.  Pre- 

Presci'ndent.       yscindar;      Lat.  Prcescindere, 

(pres,  and  scindere;    Gr.  Swftiv,  ioserto  n.  to  cut 

oil*.) 

To  cut  or  lop  from,  to  shear,  to  sever  away 
from. 
The  soul  cannot  be  hindred  by  the  undue  temper  of  the 

spirit-,  in  these  acts,  if  they  be  of  that  nature  that  they  belong 
to  the  bare  essence  of  t  lies  ml  quite  prescinded  from  all  union 
with  matter.— More.  Immortality  of  tfte  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.  I. 

According  to  the  nice  metaphysics  of  those  ancient  philo- 
sophers, to  .-l.  being  considered  as  what  was  first  and  sim- 
plest in  the  Deity,  was  />/<-..<  i/idrd  even  from  entity  to  which 
it  was  thought  prior  and  superior;  and  is  therefore  by  the 
Platonics  styled  superessential.— Berkeley.  Siris,  s.  351. 


leman,  to  sauc  tl 

mo nke  his  selfe.— Id.  lb. 

"What  are  they  that   imbrace  the  gospell  but  sonites  of 

CM;  what  are  churches  but  his  families?  Seeing,  there- 
fore, wee  receiue  the  adoption  and  state  of  sonnes  by  their 
mim-tene  whom  God  hath  chosen  out  for  that  purpose,  see- 
ing also  that  when  we  are  the  sonnes  of  God,  our  continu- 
ance is  still  vnder  their  care  which  were  our  progenitors, 
•what  better  title  could  there  bee  giuen  them  then  the  reue- 

TUIld  lUUle   i;tr   ■,■  ...;.'■.■.         ;:   '      •    ' 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politie,  b.  v.  s.  73. 

In  the  other  Epistle  to  Smyrna,  is  written  that  they 
should  follow  their  bishop  as  Chiist  did  bis  Father,  and  the 
presbytery  as  the  apostles. —MtUun.   Pretatieul  Jlpi-e  y  ',■. 

Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee 
hy  prophesie,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the^r«6«- 
tery— Bible.  1  Timothie,  iv.  14. 


If  force   be  considered  as  prescinded  from  gravity  and 

matter,  and  as  existing  only  in  points  or  centers,  what  can 

this  amount  to  but  an  abstract  spiritual  incorporeal  force  ! 

Id.  lb.  s.  225. 

"We  may,  for  one  single  act,  abstract  from  a  reward,  which 
nobody  who  knows  the  prescindent  faculties  of  the  aoul  can 
deny. — Cheyne.  Philosophical  Principles. 

PRE-SCRIBE,  i\\      v     t>         ■ 
Prescri'ber.  uF£  Prcscnre,prcscnpt: 

Prescript,  adj.  £  P^cnccr,,  prcscntto; 

Prescript,  n.  \  f  P;  *£*»*  ^8cnt0  ' 

Prescri'ptible.         I  Lat"  (  Pnwibere,    pro:- 
Prescription-.  f r'^'"".   (f*  and  sc"~ 

Prescri'ptive.         J  ^- to  write,  to  grave.) 
To  write  before;  to  put  or  place  in  writing  be- 
fore; to  rule  or  direct  by  a  previous  writing-  or 


To  the  intent  the  prescript  number  of  the  c 
neither  decrease,  nor  above  measure  increase 


No  workes  mvght  than  be  vsed  of  God's  prescription,  but 
such  as  were  fantasved  by  them  for  aduauntage,  as  masse 
fotmdinge.— Id.  lb.  pt.  i. 

For  her  no  other  termes  should  ever  tie 

Then  what  prescribed  were  by  lawes  of  chevalrie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  C.  7. 

All- the  souldiours  that  were  in  any  place  whatsoever,  hee 
tied  to  a  certaine  prescript  furme  and  proportion  of  wagea 

aud  rewards.— llvliuud.  Suetonius,  p.  52. 

Ne  staid,  till  that  he  came  with  steep  descent 
Unto  the  place,  where  \m  prescript  did  showe. 

Spenser.  The  Ruins*  of  Rome. 


ie  ceassed  and  forborne  to 
demaunde  our  dutie,  like  as  the  Scottes  haue  likewise 
ceassed  to  offer  and  tender  the  same. 

Grafton.  Hen.  nil.  an.  34. 
The  draught  prescribe  fair  Ilecamede  prepares, 
Arsinoiia'  dai  "Men  hairs. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 

tog  so  tyrannical  as  ignorance,  where 
time  and  long  possession  enables  it  to  prescribe;   nor  so 

haughtv  i^\id  assuming,  where  pride  and  self-conceit  bids  it 
set  up  i'or  infallible.— South,  vol.  iv,  Ser.  0. 

Those  honours,  and  that  worship,  he  has  held  in  the 
Christian  church  by  a  prescription  of  fifteen,  sixteen,  or 
seventeen  hundred  years.—  Wutertund.  Hoiks,  vol. ii.  p.  202. 

But  ah  !  the  nymphs  that  heal  the  pensive  mind, 

Itv  prescripts  more  refiu'd, 

Neglect  their  votary  s  anxious  moan. 

Shenstone.  An  Ode  after  Sickness,  1749. 

property  by  purchase  is 

claims,  than  that  he,  and  those  under  whom 
!  ininiemorially  used  to  enjoy  it. 

*,  b.ii.c.17. 


Id.  lb.  c.  3 

PRE-SENSA'TION.  ^      Yr. Presentiment;  It 

Prese'nsion.  Vand  Sp.Presentimento; 

Presentiment.  J  from  the  Lat.  Pra&en- 

tire,  to  think,  to  feel,  before,  {prat  and  statue,  to 
think,  to  feel.) 

A  precedent  or  previous  thought  or  feeling. 


Abraham  saw  my  day,  and  rejoiced  at  it.  And  without 
all  question,  that  plenitude  of  happiness  that  has  been  re- 
served  fur  future  tunes,  the  presage  ami  prt'seusrtiion  of  it, 


from  the  heron  il  times,  (that  is,  from  the  utmost  bounds  of 
time  spoken  of,)  that  there  is  among  men  a  certain  divina- 
tion, which  the  Greeks  call  pn  phecy  [or  inspiration]  that  is, 
a  pretension  and  knowledge  of  future  things. 


■  ,  \..l.  ii.  Ser.  0. 


When  by  the  constant  practice  of  the  warfaring  dutie 
religion,  we  have  conquered  those  bad  inclinations  of 
natures,  which  render  the  heavenly 
clog  and 


we  shall  find  oursel 
of  virtue  will  be  a  / 
celestial  life. — Scott, 

These  presentiments  of  disaster 
"  r  the  ev 
lo-„ed  i; 


the  exercise  of  them, 
heaven  upon  earth,  and  each  act 
id  foretaste  of  the  joys  of  the 
Life,  pt.i.  c.-l 


PRE 

Fr. Present, presenter;  It. 
Prescnte,  presentare  ;  Sp. 
Presente,  presentar;  Lilt. 
Prasens,bemg  before,  prce- 
sentare,  to  place  before, 
( prce,  before,  and  ens,  be- 
ing.) 

Being  before,  in  the  front 
of,  in  the  sight  or  view  of; 
instant,  being  now,  being 
'  here  ;  opposed  to  or  con- 
tradistinguished from  ab- 
sent, distant,  past,  future. 

Present, — consequential- 
ly, prompt,  ready;  prompt 
to  see  or  perceive,  quick, 
sagacious ;  prompt  to  aid 
or  serve  ;  favourable,  pro- 
pitious. 

To   present, — to   put  or 
place  before  or  in  view  of,  to  show,  to  exhibit,  to 
offer ;  to  place  (as  an  offering  or  gift)  before  ;    to 
make  a  gift  or  donation,  to  give. 
&  a  riche  praseni  parked  with  gret  pvute, 
SEsende  this  noble  kinde,  ae  liur  thonc  was  lute. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  485. 
Vot  among  alle  the  noble,  that  to  suiche  feste  drowe, 


PRE'SENT,  adj. 

Pre'sent,  n. 

Prese'nt,  v. 

Pre'sence. 

Prese'ntabi.e. 

Presenta'neous. 

Prese'ntarv,  adj. 

Presenta'tion. 

Prese'ntative. 

Presente'e. 

Prese'nter. 

Presently. 

Prese'ntial. 

Presentia'lity. 

Prese'ntially. 

Prese'ntiate,  v. 

Presenti'fick. 

Presenti'fickly. 

Presentment. 

Pre'sentness. 


>do. 


ithirthe  world,  eithir  lyf,  eithir  deeih,  eithir  Illinois  or, 
,  either  tliingis  to  coruynge,  for  alio  thingis  ben  ghotir. 

IViclif.    I  Cunjnth.  c.  . 


The  Boctoures  Tale, 


Than  sithe  euery  iurtgement  knoweth  and 

by  his  owne  nature,  thinges  that  ben  sut 

there  is  to  God  ahvuyes  an  eterne  and  zprcs 

Id.    The  Conditions  v 


A:.'yn(:>hy\ 


Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.v 


From  first  was  euery  [hinc;  present ; 

He  hath  His  prophecie  sent 

(In  suche  a  wise  as  thou  shalt  here) 

To  Daniel.  Id.  lb.  The  Prologue. 

Unto  him  that  is  able  to  kepe  you,  that  ye  fall  not,  and  to 

'resent  you  faullles  before  the  presenvc  el'  his  glory  \vl  iove. 

Bible,  ljel.  Jonas. 

;  of  the  Cirenians  came  to  hym  thither 


The  whyche 
but  littel  or  no 
time  to  corue.- 


mrTysed  to  obtein  libertie  for  the  preset  time, 
hing  auailed,  to  kepe  peace  and  quietnes  in 
■Goldinye.  Casar,  fol.  220. 

In  the  sacramet  to  saye  Christes  bodye  is  present  only  by 
signilieation,  releuetb  in    some    mennes    iudgementes  the 
ich  ought  not  to  be  relieued. 
Bp.  Gardner.  Explication.  0/ 


Presence,  fol.  23. 
s  his  bloud,   and 


Christ  made  bread  his  body,  and  wy 
under  the  figure  of  those  visible  creatures,  gaue  invisibly 
his  precious  body  and  bloud  presently  there.—  Id.  lb. 

And  made  no  presenlement  of  hym  (their  make)  vpon  the 
morowe  folowynge,  nouther  to  the  kynge  nor  yet  to  the 
barons  of  the  kytieas  otehekor,  as  they  of  right  ought  to 
haue  don. — Fabijan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1263. 

Then  the  dark  of  the  peace  called  on  the  juries  by  their 


Which  hope  if  it  be  not  an 
chusing  and  refusing,  erecting,  a 
BS  the  presenlncss  at  any  fancy  c 


rlyrs,  p.  10%.  an.  1541. 
red,  they  fall  in  hate  ? 
overthrowing,  according 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  v. 


PRE 

She  came  in  pressure  with  right  comely  grace, 

And  fairely  them  saluted,  as  became, 

And  shewd  herselfe  in  ail  a  gentle  courteous  dame._ 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

By  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  all  appropriations 
had  been  presentable  lite  ether  churches,  if  the  statute  of 
dissolution  had  not  given  them  to  the  king. 

Spelman.  On  Tythes,  c.  29.  s.  2. 

Concerning  the  nomination  and  presentation  into  bene- 
fices, if  any  controuersie  arise  betweene  the  layette  ami 
clergie  :  or  betweene  one  spirituall  man  with  another,  the 
matter  to  be  brought  into  the  king's  temporall  court,  and 
there  to  be  decided.— Grafton.  Hen.  II.  au.  13. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Goulston,  relict  of  Theodore  Goulston,  Doctor 
of  Physick,  a  very  learn. si  man,  heingjrossessed  of  t' 
propriate  parsonage  of  ISardwell  i 


PRE 


.     ■ 


i  Suffolk,  did  fir: 
Spelman.  On  Tythci 
l  cut  off  by  a  souldif 


the  merit  of 

presenting  it  to  the  juiuce,  the  presenter  was  rewarded  with 
a  stroke  of  a  sabre,  for  insulting  over  the  dead  caik.u-s  of  a 
gentleman  of  honor.— Retiquite  Wotloniance,  p.  297. 

He  adds  [Bramhall]  that  we  must  subject  them  according 
to  that  presentialihi,  whirh  tln'V  have  in  eternity. 

Hobbs.  Of  Liberty  #  Necessity. 

All  spirits  that  an 

Possesse  each  poii 

Presentialli)r 

The  phancy  may  be  so  cleer  and  strong,  as  to  presentiate 
upon  one  theatre,  all  that  ever  it  took  notice  of  in  tune  past. 
The  power  of  ph.uiry,  in  />>■<  \<-)i tiating  any  mie  thing  that  is 
past,  being  no  k-ss  wonderful  than  having  that  power,  it 
should  also  acquire  the  perfection  to  presentiate  them 


■  mid  their  raies  extoll 
t  til  their  rircumference 
Mote.   On  Ih'-:  Sou!,   pt. 


Grew.  Conn 


.  ni.  ( 


Defence  "/!!/<:  PltilvS'ipltick  Cabbala, 


very  instant,  really  present  and  existent  before  him.— Id.  lb. 


This  doe, ; 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 

The  Irishmen  and  Scots  fauoured  not  the  ra 

kings  that  presenilis  reigned. — Hulinshed.  K.  John 

Vor.  Mark  but  the  least  presentment  of  occasi 

As  these  times  \  ii  Id  I'hmi-li.  and  then  mark  me 

Middlcton.   The  Mayor  of  Quinborough,  Ac  I 


Goring  had  a  much  better  understanding  and  a  sharper 
much  keener  courage,  and  presenthess  of  mind  in 
r,  vol.  ii.  p.  555 


-Clarendon.  Civi, 


They  who  had  been  nearest  the  observation  found  a  i—cr* 
difference,  between  the  present/iess  of  his  [Goring]  mind 
anil  vivacity  in  a  suddain  attempt,  though  never  so  full  of 
danger,  ami  an  mi'  rjui/.e  that  required  more  deliberation, 
and  must  be  attended  with  patience,  and  a  steady  circum- 
spection ;  as  if  his  mind  could  uot  be  long  bent. 

Id.  lb.  p.  702. 


Incumbents  of  churches  presentable  cannot,  by  their  sole 
act,  grant  their  incumbencies  to  others;  but  may  make 
leases  of  the  profits  thereof.— Ayliffe.  Parergon. 

Some  plagues  partake  of  such  malignity,  that,  like  a 

presentaneous  poison,  they  enecate  in  two  hours. — Harvey. 

Our  laws  make  the  ordinary  a  disturber,  if  he  does  not 
give  institution  upon  the  fitness  of  a  person  presented  :o 
him,  or  at  least  give  notice  to  the  patron  of  the  disability  of 
his  presentee. — Ayliffe.  Parergon. 


I  answer,  that  a  good  is  not  barely  to  be  measured  by  its 
immediate  -prw.WM,//// ;  but  by  its  adequate  co-existence 
to  the  soul,  whose  duration  being  immortal,  reaches  more 
to  the  future,  than  it  possesses  of  the  present. 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  6. 

Which  eternal,  indivisible  act  of  his  existence,  makes  all 
futures  actually  present  to  him  ;  and  it  is  the  prcseii/itt/i/;/ 
of  the  object  which  founds  the  unerring  certainty  of  his 
knowledge. — Id.  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

After  the  angels  were  fallen  from  heaven,  the  door  was 
presently,  without  either  delay  or  pity,  shut  upon  them, 


Bijrom.  Remarks  on  Middleton. 

A  presentment,  generally  taken,  is  a  very  comprehensive 

in;   including   net   only   loose, it /ileitis  properly  so  called, 

t  also  impositions  el'  othce.  ai:il  indictments  by  a  grand 

y.—Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  23. 

PRESE'RVE,  v.      *) 

Fr.  Preserver;  It.Pre- 

Prese'kve,  ,1. 

servdre  ;    Sp.  Preservar  ; 

PltESF.KVA'l'ION. 

Lat.  Pr&servare,    'pros, 

Preservative. 

and  servare,  from  the  Gr. 

Prese'rvatory,  adj. 

•  Enu-ew,)  to  draw  or  with- 

Prese'rvatory, n. 

draw,  (sc.)  from  harm  or 

Preserver. 

danger,  and,  thus,  to  pro- 

Pre'serveress. 

tect,  to  save.    See  Con- 

helter  or  place  under 
or  injury;  to  pro- 


To  draw  or  vvithdr 
snelter,  from  harm,  o 

tect,  to  shield,  to  keep  safe,  to  secure,  to  guard, 
to  defend. 

Of  whiche  the  propre 
To  man's  bottle  I'm  to 
As  for  to  kepe  and  to 

Till  death  of  ky.de  \\ 

Where  shuld  they  be 


emnnest   the  excellet  phi; 


was  preferred  ! 
faythfully  sen 

loued  him  will 


Though  t'.i 
Would  bail 


t  him  lor  presrntacinn  of  his  health,  and  had 
■il  hint  limn  his  childehode,  and  therfore 
entire  affection. 

Blende.  Quinlus  Curtias,  fol.  29. 
positions  call  those  diseases  most  pryllous, 
Sir  T.  Elyat.  The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 
:  time  I  from  enchaunters  theft 
which  ye  her  all  bopelesse  left, 
v'd  from  perill  and  from  feare, 
e  from  villenic  her  kept. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 


-Shal.es.  Hen.  V. 


And  they  accounted  it  [the  mistletoe]  both  preservative 
agaiust  all  poisons,  end  a  remedy  against  barrenness. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  9.  Seldcn.  Illustrations. 

In  Germany  they  reckon  [it]  for  a  preservative  against 
hobgoblins.— Id.   lb. 

Hut  all  this  while,  the  intentions  and  indeavours  must  ba 
no  other  then  proem, i„i,, ;  however  it  pleascth  God  to 
order  the  events.—  Bp.  Halt.  Cases  of  Cons.  Dec.  2.  Case  3.J 

■  Men  thee  call, 

The  world's  great  parent,  the  most  kind  preserver 
Of  living  wights,  the  soveraine  lord  of  all. 

Spenser,  Hymn  I. 
And  memory,  preserv'ress  of  things  done. 
Come  thou,  unfold  the  wounds,  the  wrack,  the  waste. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 


See  where  the  patriot  shines,  whose  prudent  care 

Preserves  his  country  by  protracted  war. 

Pitt.   Virgil.  Xneid,  b.  VI. 

In  this  case,  would  this  man,  think  we,  act  rationally, 
should  he,  upon  the  slend'T  possiPiliU  of  escaping  other- 
wise, neglect  the  sure,  infallible  preservation  of  his  life,  by- 
casting  away  his  rich  goods  I — South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 

It  [religion]  is  the  surest  1:  .  ami ireservalive  of  society 
in  the  world.— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 


Id. 


Ser. 


An  advowson  presevtafive  is  where  the  patron  hath 

ight  of  presentation  to  the  bishop  or  ordinary,  and,  mere 
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t      When  Cieero,  the  /.res./  rer  of  his  country, 
by  a  prevail  ine,  I'aetion,  then  the  rabble  and  rascality  of  Rome 
cried  out,  that  the  e-eds  rcvcne>  d  his  cruelty  to  Catiline  and 
his  companions.— South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  IK 

The  statutes  for  preset-ring  the  game  are  many  aud  va- 
rious, and  not  a  little  obscure  and  intricate. 

Blachstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 
[  Do  you  ask  me  (said  Socrates)  if  I  know  any  thing  good 
for  a  fever,  or  for  an  inflammation  in  the  eyes,  or  as  a  pre* 
servative  against  a  famine? 

Stewart,  Philosoph,  Essays,  Ess.l.  c.l. 


Presently  there  came  shins  ft. mi  I'.n,.!  mJ.  loaded  will  all 
oanner  of  goods  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  ;  the  people 
ook  the  bounty,  were  preserved,  then  turned  and  cursed 
i  for  heretics.— Observer,  No.  15. 


PRESI'DE,  v.   ~\         Fr.  Presider ;     It.  Prese- 
Pre'sident.  dere  ;     Sp.  Presider ;     Lat. 

Pre'sidence.         \   PreEs'tdere,  (prre,  and  sedere ,) 
Presidency.        J  to  sit!  before;  to  sit  in  the 
Presidential.        first  or  chief  place. 
Presidentship.  J        To  sit  in  the  chief  place  ; 

to  sit,  or  be  set  or  placed  as  chief  or  head ;  to  I 

superintend. 

Precedent  is  sometimes  written  president.     See 

Precedent. 
And  make  ghe  redi  an  hors  for  Poul  to  ride  on  to  lede  hira 

aaaf  to  Felix  the  president.— Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  23. 

Commaunde  as  Romaines,  and  we  shall  obei  as  Hebrues  : 

leuevs  a.  president,  that  is  mercifull,  and  all  our  realme  shal 

lie  obedient.— Golden  Boke,  Let.  11. 

They  are  otherwise  occupied,  some  in  king's  matters,  some 
are  embassadors,  some  of  the  pri'  ie  cuunse-ll,  some  to  fur- 
nish the  court,  some  are  lords  of  the  parliament,  some  are 
president*,  comptrollers  of  mints. 

Latimer.  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

His  father  remoued  him  from  being  president  of  his  coun- 
saile,  and  placed  therein  liis  brother  Thomas,  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, to  his  great  griefe. — Grafton.  Hen.  V.  an.  5. 


To  have  that  put  out,  which  (h.>d  had  set  up  as  the  sove- 
reign light  of  the  soul,  to  sit  and  preside  there  as  the  great 
pilot  to  steer  us  in  al!  our  choices*— -South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  9. 

That  which  distinguished  Israel  from  all  other  nations  was 

this,  that  God  himself  in  his  awn  person  in; mediately  pn 
sided  over  them;  and  that  if  this  distinction  were  taken 
away,  by  God's  withdrawing  from  them,  and  subjecting  them 
to  the  jiresidt'iice  of  an  an.';el.  they  would  b.-  kit  in  the  same 
condition  with  other  Gentile  nations,  who  must  therefore  be 
supposed  to  be  under  the  immediate  conduct  of  president 
angels.—  Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 

Why  should  it  not  be  thought  possible  for  men,  as  well  by 

Some  secret  law,  or  .-at  her  by  the  prcsidenee  &  guidance  of 

an  unseen  governing  power  to  he  brought  into  their  places. 

Wollaston.  Religion  vf  Nature,  §5. 

For  what  account  can  be  given  of  the  determination  of  the 
growth  and  magnitude  of  plants  from  mechanical  principles, 
of  matter  mov'd  without  the  />r,  >.:d, ■»<;;/  and  guidance  of 
some  superiour  agent  I — Hag.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

His  majesty  gave  him  [Laud]  the  grant 
of  S.  David,  and  withal  leave  to  hold  his  presidents/! 

,S.  Juhn's  Coll.  in  commendam 


A  the; 


At  the  ppwerfull  call  of  his  country,  he  [Washington]  in  a 
short  time  again  emerged  in  order  to  assume  the  high  station 
which  he  now  occupies  as  president  and  guardian  of  that 
new  and  noble  constitution,  which,  by  one  of  the  happiest 
and  most  extraordinary  efforts  of  human  virtue,  wisdom,  and 
abilitv,  has  been  substituted  in  America  to  her  former  feeble, 
inelhcient,  and  defective  form  of  government. 

Bclsham.  King  George  III.  all.  17S2. 


PRE 
PRESS,  t'.  "\      In  our  old  authors  sometimes 
Press,  h.         I  written  Prease.      Fr.   Presser ; 
Pre'sser.  It.  Pressure:  Sp.  Premir ;  ( used 

Pre'ssingly.  I  compounded;)  Lat.  Press-um, 
Pre'ssion.  J  past  part,  of  premere,  which 
Pre'ssitant.  I  (Vossius  thinks)  may  be  from 
Pre'sslv.  I  Gr.  Brtf»j,tia,  pondus,  because 
Pre'ssure.  J  premere  is  properly  to  lean 
against,  to  lie  upon  any  thing,  cum  pondere. 

To  lie  or  lay,  heavily  or  weightily,  upon ;  to 
weigh  heavily  upon  ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  close  or 
in  close  contact ;  to  shove,  thrust,  or  squeeze 
close  together,  so  as  to  cause  a  closer  contact ;  to 
strain  or  constrain  closely ;  to  crowd  into  a  small 
space. 

Met. — to  urge,  to  enforce  ;  to  act  or  move  ur- 
gently or  with  urgency  ;  forcibly  or  with  force. 

To  press  men  into  the  sea-service, — to  force 
them  to  serve  ;  or  to  have  them  ready  (prest)  to 
serve.     See  Impress. 

In  alle  tliis  grete  pres  praied  the  kyng  of  France, 
The  Scottis  suld  haf  pes  thorgh  Edward  sufl'erance. 

R.Brunne,  p.  31]. 
And  he  tredUh  t i . . ■  pres^m  of  v.ivn  \h:cmn  vini]  of  strong 
ueuiauuee  of  the  wraththe  of  almyghti  God. 

JViclif.  Apocalips,  c.  19. 
Ther  was  an  houshondeman  that  plauntide  a  vineyerd  and 
heggide  it  about  and  dalle  a  pressure  theryune. 

Id.  Matthew,  c.  21. 
Whan  set  was  Theseus  ful  rich  and  hie, 
Ipolita  the  quene,  and  Emelie, 
And  other  ladies  in  degrees  aboute, 
Unto  the  setes  prcseth  all  the  route. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightet  Tale,  v,  2582. 
His  presse  ycovered  with  a  falding 


I  was  prtsl  !o  go  on  the  :;  vov.i-v  to  the  \Ye.st  Indies,  with 
the  right  worshipful  Sir  John  Hawkins. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  487. 

And  so  passed  downe  into  a  parlour,  wherein  stood  a  cup- 
bord  with  a  faire  presse,  into  the  which  the  maid  did  locke 
her.— Pea-.  Martyrs,  p.  1761.  an.  1556. 

It  was  out  of  all  reason,  that  so  young  a  man  should  in 
such  manner  prease  to  have  the  office  of  the  highest  dignity, 
against  the  use  and  custom  of  Rome. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  316. 

There  was  a  great  prease  about  the  king,  for  euery  man 
cryed  that  he  had  taken  the  king,  so  that  the  kin;:  eoul.Ie 
not  go  forwarde  wyth  hys  young  Sonne  I'inlip  v.  >  t J ,  hiia  h  r 
the  prease.— Grafton.  Edw.  III.  au.  30. 

Into  the  thickest  of  that  knightly  preasse 
He  thrust,  and  smote  downe  all  that  was  hetweene, 

Caried  with  fervent  zeale. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.iv.  c.4. 

And  there  Pyrxus  caught  a  blow  on  his  head  with  a  sword, 
and  was  in  great  danger:  insomuch  as  he  was  forced  to 
retire  out  of  the  prease  and  fight. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  312. 


PRE 

generate  that  motion ;  and  if  it  consisted  in  presstoit  or 
motion,  propagated  in  an  instant  or  in  time,  it  would  bend 
into  the  shadow.—  Newton.  Opticks. 

The  legality  of  pressing  is  so  fully  established,  that  it  will 
not  now  admit  of  a  doubt  in  any  court  of  justice. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  13.  Note. 

As  long,  therefore,  as  the  republican  part  of  our  govern- 
ment can  maintain  itstlf  again-t  the  monarchical,  it  will 
naturally  be  careful  to  keep  the  /,/-.„  oben,  as  of  importance 
to  its  own  preservation.— Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  2. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  indeed  essential  to  the  nature 
of  a  free  state;  but  this  consists  in  laying  no  previous 
restraints  upon  publications,  and  not  in  freedom  from  cen- 
sure for  criminal  matter  when  published. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

In  every  state  of  society  which  has  yet  existed,  the  mul- 
titude has,  in  general, 
passion,  or  from  the  pressure  of  their 


pui;,--t. 


Stewart,  i 

Fr.  Prester ; 


Mind,  C.4.  S 

It.  Prestare ; 


.\         It.  3 

>  Prcesii 
J  extra 


and  Sp.  Presidio ;   Lat.  I 
Presidium ;  so   named,   quia  i  : 
castra   prasidebant  in 


PRESI'DIAL, 

Puesi'diaky 

Pre'sidie.  J  extra   castra   pr 

loco  aliquo,  quo  tutior  regio  essct,  (  Varro,  lib.  iv.) 
because  set  or  stationed  before  the  camps,  for  the  ' 
sake  of  protection  ;  a  guard,  a  garrison. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  garrison ;  protected  by  a  ■ 
garrison. 

The  French  King  hath  ordained  that  seigniour  Renzio 
shall  lie  in  apresidie,  between  the  army  of  Naples  and  the  j 
citie  of  Rome.— Pox.  Martyrs,  p.  905.  an.  1527. 


The 


There  ; 


!  presidial  castles  in  this  city 


Howell,  b.  i.  s.  l.Let.  39. 


No  man   ever   spake   more   neatly,    more   prrsfg,   more 
weightily,  or  suffer 'd  lesse  emptinesse,  lesse  idleuesse,  in 
what  he  [Bacon]  utter'd. — B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory, 
He  wipe  away  all  triuiall  fond  records, 
All  sawes  of  bookes,  all  formes,  all  presurcs  past, 
That  youth  and  obseruation  coppied  there. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 
And  truly  what  is  the  hope  of  man?     It  is  indeed 


REST,  v.  \        Fr.  Prester;  It.  Prestare ;   Sp. 
rest,  adj.    {Prestar,  to  lend.      Fr.  Prest  t   It. 

rest,  n.       f  and  Sp.  Presto,   ready,  prompt. 
re'stly.     J  Low  Lat.  Preestare,  mutuo  dare, 
to  grant  a  loan  \  prasto  habere,  to  have  or  keep 
in  readiness ;    from  the  Lat.  Preestare,  to  stand 
before  ;  to  be  or  stand  present  or  in  presence  ;  and, 
hence,  to  be  near,  instant,  or  in  readiness  ;  also  to 
set  or  cause  to  stand  before ;  to  set  or  place  in 
presence;   to  present  or  oner;   and,  consequen- 
tially, in  the  usage  of  the  Low  Lat.  &c. — 
To  offer  as  a  loan,  to  lend.     And — 
Prest,  adj. — prompt,  ready,  provided,  prepared. 


H.  Gloucester,  p.  184. 

Ther  to  thei  were  alle  prest,  in  tliam  was  no  defaute. 

It.  Brunne,  p.  274. 

Also  wicked  tongues  been  ay  so  prest 

To  speake  vs  harme. — Chaucer.   Troil.  cj-  Ores.  b.ii. 

And  he  sent  thyder  iii.  somers  laden  wt  nobles  of  Castel 
and  flureyns,  to  g\  no  in  pu-sl  to  knyghtes  a;  d  squyers,  for 
he  knewe  wellctherwyse  he  sholde  not  liaue  them  come  out 
of  theyr  houses. — Bcrners.  Froissari.  Cronycle,  Vol.ii.c64i 

He  desyred  full  restitution  of  all  suchc  sumtnes  of  money, 
as  for  the  sayd  ma  e  had  ben  disbursed,  or 

prcsted  out  in  loue.— Hail.  Edw.  IF.  an.  22. 

Whence  he  knew  to  have  prcsted,  and  lent  money  to 
Kynge  Henry  for  the  array  enge  and  settynge  forth  of  a  new 
armyc  against  hym.— Id.  lb.  an.  10. 

The  grace  of  God  will  be  as  prest  and  readie  in  one  pro- 
uince  as  in  an  other,  to  instruct  his  ministers  both  pru- 
dentlie  to  understand  judgment,  and  constantlie  to  mainteine 
the  same. — Fox.  Muitgis,  p.  9. 

He  knew  Petre  to  be  of  a  more  quicke  and  prest  spirite 
then  the  others,  and  tu  b.e  one  that  put  veraie  muche  cun- 
lideiiCL-  in  hiiniL'ii'e.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  22. 

These  thinges  veraily  declared  that  his  spenail  peat 
strength,  whercwiih  he  throughly  subdued  the  deuill,  and 
the  worlde  Mas  pit.sf!y  and  readily  shewed  foorth  at  the 
houre  of  his  death.— Id.  lb.  c.  24. 

Also  that  he  should  declare  all  his  bargains  to  any  should 
be  appointed  to  oversee  him,  and  leave  eft  when  I  would: 
for  which  I  should  give  him  £15000.  in  prest,  and  leave  to 
cany  £S0G0  over-sea  lo  abase  the  exchange. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  b.ii.  K.  Edward's  Journal. 

Hce  tooke  a  fit  occasion  to  send  the  lord  treasurer  and 
master  Bray  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  requiri 


The  protestants  being  so  nunierr.i--.  ami  having  near  upmi 
X>iiv  pn-'zitlwn/  walled  towns  ii,  their  hands  for  caution,  they 
have  power  to  dUtuib  1'rance  v.h-.n  they  please. 

Id.  b.  i.  s.  2.  Let.  25. 

PRE-SI'GNIFY,r.  >      Fr.  Presignifie ;    Lat. 

Presignifica'tion.     {  Prcesignificarc ;  pre,  and 

sitjnificarci  siynum  facer e,  to  make  a  mark  or  siyn. 

To  signify  or  make  a  mark  or  sign  before,  to 

mark  or  denote  before  or  precedent1}'. 

That  owls  and  ravens  are  ominous  appearers,  and  pre- 
signifying  unlucky  events,  as  Christians  yet  conceit,  was 
also  an  augurial  conception. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  21. 

There,  indeed,  having  scarce  happened  any  considerable 

/evolution  in  state  or  action  in  war,  uheieni  we  do  lml  find 

t  history  some  presignijicatv. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii 


rrection  of  the  soul  in  this  world  from 
saddest  pressures.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.ui/Ser.  7. 

As  we  have  all  received  our  presse-money  in  bapti: 
we  must  every  one  according  to  our  ingagemeni 
this  light  against  the  world. 

Bp.  Hall.  St.  Paul's  Combat,  pt.  ii. 
I  never  yet  did  take  press-money  to 

Serve  under  any  one.—Cartwright.  Ordinary,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
It  may  provoke  God  also,  by  our  pressing  too  much  into 
the  secrets  uf  heaven,  and  the  concealed  glories  of  his  nature, 
to  desert  and  give  us  over  to  strange  delusions. 

South,  vol.iv.  Ser.  7. 

The  black  decree  of  reprobation  was  opened  and  let  fly  at 

them,  both  from  pulpit  and  from  press.— Id.  vol.  v.  Ser.G. 


bodies,  which 

refractand  reflect  it; 

f  ii 

consisted  in  moti 

propagated  t< 

all  distances  in  an  in 

it  would  require 

inf;iuie  fr^'e- 

every  moment,  in  e 
1504 

ery 

shining  particle, 

T!.f  whyk-sl;: 


thousandniarks. — Dacou.  lieu. 
■■  salv:];,e  ],;:  :e.  tluit  wont  be  prest, 
d  in  the  wood  another  way, 
ling,  that  seemed  to  him  best. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. ' 
" ",  prest  for  our  journey. 


II. V- 15. 


Bcaum.  Sj  FUlch.    Wild  Goose  Cha 

PRE'STIGES.  ^       F>:Presliges,prestiyialeur; 

Pkesti'gious.        I   It.     Prestiijio,     prestiyiurc ; 

Prestigia'tiox.    V  Lat.  Prastigia,  ex  eo  dicta, 

Pre'stigiator.      I  quod     edentate     nianuum 

Presti'giatorv.  J  prastringiiiilur  oculi,  ita  ut 
miraeula  videantur  lievi,  (\ossius.1  Because  the 
eyes  are  so  dazzled  by  the  sleight  of  hand,  that 
wonders  appear  to  be  done. 

Tricks  by  light  of  hand  or  legerdemain  ;  delu- 
sive, juggling,  or  cozening  tricks ;  delusions, 
deceits,  impostures. 

Ashamed  are  not  these  presligyous  Papists,  to  vtter  it  in 
theyr  stwws,  and  read  it  in  tl»'--yr  saintes  legends. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 


Id.  Jiialogie,  Pref.  fol.  viii. 


PRE 


Which  he  contends  doth  not  come  from  the  stomach,  hut 
i  prestigious  sleight  of  the  Devil  is  onely  ingested  into 
—More.  Anl'idni,:  up<unsi  Atheism,  pt.i.  b.iii.  c.5. 


;  mouth 

[He  re; 

:  of  ih 


of  which  lucid  appearances  being  so  iiiMhgibh 
inciples  of  Coitcsins  his  philosophy,  we  need 

mceit  that  they  are  nothing  but  the  prestigious  delu. 

of  Fancy,  and  no  real  objects. 

Id.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  pt.  iii.  b.  iii.  c.  8 


What  a  multitude  of  examples  are  there  in  good  authentic 
authors  of  divert  kind-;  el'  fascinations,  incantations,  presti- 
giations.— Howell,  I),  iii.  Let.  23. 

This  cunning  prcsti.poUsr  llhe  devil]  took  the  advantage 
of  so  high  a  place,  to  set  oil'  his  representations  the  more 
lively.— .1/oiv.    Mystery  „]  Godliness,  ( 161)0,)  p.  105. 


"Whose  service  ( 


That  faith,  wo  are  told,  was  founded  on  a  rock,  impreg- 
nable to  the  assaults  of  men  and  demons;  to  the  sophisms 
of  infidelity.  nn;l   the  /ow/ovc*  of  imposture  1     And  so,  in- 


-u;„t„, 


11'-,,/,.,  \ol. 


PRESTRI'CTION.  See  Prestiges.  Lat.  of 
the  Lower  Ages,  Preestriclio,  from  pr&strictum, 
past  part,  of  preestringere,  to  draw  close  together, 
or  cause  to  draw  close  together,  (sc.)  the  eyes; 
and,  consequentially,  to  obstruct  the  sight. 

An  obstruction,  (of  the  sight,)  a  dimness,  a 
dizziness. 

Boast  not  of  your  eyes,  'tis  fear'd  you  have  Balaam's  dis- 
ease, a  pearl  in  your  eye,  Mammon's  preslriction. 

Milton.  Auimad.  on  the  Remonstrants'  Defence. 


3ui  in  sacris  choream  ducit, 
Precentor, — qui   canentibus 


PRESU'LTOR. 
et  ante  alios  salit. 
prtzest. 

And  as  the  supreme  God  is  here  called  by  Onatus  the 
Coryphaeus  of  the  Gods,  so  is  he,  in  like  manner,  by  the 
■writer  DeM'/udi.  .-tiled  [lie  Curyphceus  of  the  world,  or  the 
prcecentor  an&presultor  of  it. 

"    Intellectual  St/stem,  p.  397. 


to  1 


PRESU'ME,  v. 

Presu'mer. 

Presu'mption. 

Presu'mptive. 

Presu'mftively. 

Presu'mptuois. 

Presu'mptuousli 

•) 


Fr.  Presumer;    It.  Pre- 

sumere  ;  Sp.  Presumir ; 
Lat.  Presumere,  to  take 
-  before,  to  anticipate,  (prre, 
and  suniere,  contraction  of 
sur-emere;  from  sub,  and 
emere,  i.e.  lollere,  to  lift  up, 


To  take  before,  (sc. )  proof  or  trial ;  to  take 
up  or  adopt  without  examination  ;  to  trust  or 
confide  without  trial  ;  to  be  confident,  (sc.)  in 
ourselves,  in  our  opinions ;  to  be  conceited,  to  be 
arrogant ;  to  take  before-granted  or  allowed,  to 
arrogate,  as  granted,  conceded,  or  permitted. 

,  For  pruyde  and  psumption  of  thy  parfit  lyvynge. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  227. 
For  Goddes  hestfc  disobeyed  she, 
"Whan  she  prpsrnnrd  to  taste  of  the  tree 
That  God  forbad  that  she  eate  therof  should, 
And  ne  had  the  deuill  be,  no  more  she  would. 

Chaucer.   The  Letter  of  Cupid. 
Presumption  is  whan  a  man  uiulcvtakcth  an  emprise  that 
him  ought  not  lo  do,  or  dies  that  he  may  not  do,  and  this  is 
called  surquidrie. — Id.  The  Pcrsones  Tale. 


workm' 


;  content  with  his  present  estate,  be- 
atter  to  Artaxerxes  ;  hmv  his  father  was 
ier,  vpon  false  presumption  of  murder, 
ind  finallye,  howe  there  was  treason  a 
own  personne. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  21. 
There  stode  a  great  number  about  him  both  of  Phrigians 
and  M.KV'lun .,■,  y  one  parte  of  them  musinge  to  what  con- 
clusion this  matter  would  come  to,  and  the  other  fearing  the 
rashe  presumpeion  of  their  king,  for  as  much  as  they  could 
perceiue  by  no  reson  how  the  knotte  should  be  vndone. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  21. 

Their  glorying  so  prcsinnpinnii.^:/  in  their  former  vietorie, 

and  tlieirvaurUingei.il'  escaping  sit  Imige  vnponnyshed  for 

their  wrongefull   dcalyni-'es,    h:uMi'    brought   them  to   the 

point  they  were  at.— Goldinge.  Ccssar,  fol,  11. 

Up  led  by  thee 

Into  the  hcav'n  of  heav'ns  I  have  presum'd, 
An  eartblie  guest,  and  drawn  empyreal  aire, 
JThy  tempting.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  b.vii. 

TOL,  II. 


I  nam'd  them,  as  they  pass'd,  and  understood 
Their  nature,  with  such  knowledge  God  endu'd 
My  sudden  apprehension  :  but  in  these 

i  thought  I  wanted  still; 


reprove  and 


the  heav'nly 

Milton.  Purudisc  Lust,  b.  viii. 
Pieces  maintaining  rather  typography  then  verity:   au- 
thors presumably  writing  by  common  places. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  h.  i.  c.  8. 
So  heavy  with  some  high  minds  is  an  overweight  of  obli- 
gation :   or  otherwise,   great  deservers  do   perbance  grow 
intolerable presumers.—lteiiquiii!  Wottou'iance,  p.  104. 
And  through  presumption  of  his  matehlesse  might, 
All  other  powres  and  knighthood  be  did  scorne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  7. 
By  this,  as  if  by  ostracism,  t'  abate 

That  great  pres/tu/p/ir,-  wealth  whereon  they  stand.  1 
For  first,  hereby  impoverishing  their  state, 
He  kills  the  means  they  might  have  to  withstand. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iii. 
Now  is  he  taxed  that  he  rather  sought 

His  private  profit  than  the  public  good; 
And  many  things  presumptuously  had  wrought, 
Other  than  with  our  laws  and  customs  stood. 

Id.  lb.  b.  v. 
To  presume,  or  to  commit  a  presumptuous  stn,  is  for  a  man 
in  the  doing  of  any  unlawful  or  suspicious  action,  to  expect 
and  promise  himself  impunity  upon  those  grounds  that  in- 
deed afford  no  reason  for  any  such  expectation. 

South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  10. 
Such  presumers  must  learn,  that  he  who  now  warns  us 
from  sin  in  a  still  voice,  when  he  comes  t 
judge  for  sin  will  do  it  in  thunder.— Id.  Ser. ; 

But  it  is  a  strong  presumptive  proof  that  his  interpretation 
of  Scripture  is  not  the  true  one:  a  proof  so  considerable, 

dent  demonstration  ought  to  overrule  it; 

Walcrland.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  321. 
When  the  fact  itself  cannot  be  demonstratively  evinced, 
that  which  comes  nearest  to  the  proof  of  the  fact  is  the 
proof  of  such  circumstances  which  either  necessarily,  or 
usually,  attended  such  facts  ;  and  these  are  culled  presump- 
tions, which  are  only  to  be  relied  upon  till  the  contrary  be 
actually  proved. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  23. 

Heirs  presumptive  are  such  who,  if  the  ancestor  should  die 
immediately,  would,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  things, 
be  his  heirs;  but  whose  right  uf  inhei  it  ance  may  be  defeated 
by  ile:  contingency  of  some  nearer  heir  being  born. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  14. 

When  they  were  thought,  no  mean  clerks  who  could  read 
and  write;  when  he  who  could  read  and  write  was  pre- 
sumptirrh/a  person  in  holy  orders,  libels  could  not  he  general 
or  dangerous.—  Burke.  Poivers  of  Juries,  $c. 

PRE- SUPPOSE,!;.  ^       Fr.  Presvpposer ;  It. 

Presuppo'sal.  > Presuppdrre ;  Sp.  Pre- 

Presupposi'tion.  J  suponer;  Lat.  Pra,  and 

supponere,  (sub,  ponerc,)  to  put  or  lay  under,  (sc.) 

as  a  groundwork  or  foundation,  a  something  to  be 

previously  or  conditionally  granted. 

To  put,  place,  or  lay  under,  before,  or  pre- 
cedently ;  to  put  or  place,  to  lay  down  as  pre- 
viously granted  or  allowed  ;  as  a  previous  fact  or 
truth ;  to  conjecture,  or  imagine,  or  surmise 
previously. 

But  yet  to  me  it  semyfh  no  conuenyent  cause  to  sease  the 
lyberties  of  the  cytie,  for  the  offence  of  one  man :  wherfore 
it  is  to  presuppose  yt  it  was  for  a  more  greuous  cause- 

Fabyan,  vol.ii.  an.  1285. 
For  a  rememhraunee  prrsujiposr//'/  the  thyng  to  be  absent, 
and  therefore  if  this  be  a  remembraunce  of  bym,  then  can 
he  not  here  be  present. — Fryth.   Works,  p.  121. 

To  ray  Judgement,  these  princes  are  not  chosen,  that  they 
should  eate  more  meate,  than  all  other,  nor  to  be  apparayled 
richelyer  than  all  other;  but  with preauppotiaion,  that  they 
ought  to  know  more  than  all  other.— Golden  Boke,  c.  30. 
But  Hercules  did  smell 

The  presupposed  stratagem, 
And  raung'd  his  armie  well. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
All  things  necessary  to  lie  known  that  we  may  be  saved, 
but  known  with  pr-'-./t;  >p,>ft!  of  knowledge  con  ceil  ting  certain 
principles,  wh.-reof  it  rcceiveth  us  already  persuaded. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic. 
There  were  many  great  conjectures  and  presuppositions, 
and  many  long  circumstances  to  bring  it  to  conclusion. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  3S3. 
In  all  rational  agents,  before  every  action  there  is  pre- 
supposed a  knowledge  of  the  thing  that  is  to  be  produced  by 


PRE 

PRE-SURMI'SE.  Prce,  and  surmises  previous 
surmise,  supposition,  or  suspicion. 


PRE-TEND,  v. 

Prete'ndedlv. 

Prete'ndent,  n. 

Prete'ndence. 

Prete' 

Prete' 

Prete'nse,  v. 

Prete'nce,  n. 

Prete'nsedly. 

Prete'nceless. 

Prete'nsion. 


Fr.  Pretendre ;  It.  Pre- 
tendere ;  Sp.  Pretender;  Lat. 
Preits  lull  re,  peer lens it/ii,(pr,T, 
before,  and  letidere,  Gr.Teic- 
«»,)  to  stretch,  reach,  or 
hold  out  before. 

To  stretch  out  before  or 
forward  ;  to  hold  out  before 
— as  a  reason  or  excuse,  as 
a  design  or  purpose  ;  to  hold 
forth — a  false  reason  decep- 
tively, delusively,  feignedly ;  for  purposes  of  deceit 
or  delusion ;  to  hold  forth,  or  advance  a  claim  to. 


Cha 


Trail.  $  Cres.  b.  iv. 


He  shall  do  all  his  ii-.nolchrii  fealis  vmbT  a  meruelouse 
pretence  of  holynes,  innocencye,  and  mekenes. 

Joije.  Exposieion  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 

Whervpon  Cesar,  forasmuche  as  be  made  so  great  accompt 

of  the  Heduans,  determyned  by  some  meanes  or  other  to 

brydle  Dumnorix  and  to  tear  him  from  bis  pretensed  purpose. 

Goldinge.  Ceesar,  fol.  112. 

In  case  thou  walke  prelensedly, 

and  thereby  hope  to  gaine, 
Thou  shalte  becum  for  to  confounde 
thinges  holly,  and  prophaine. 

Draut.  Horace.  Ep.  To  Quinlius. 
For  though  she  were  right  glad  so  rid  to  bee 

From  thai:  vile  lo/cll  winch  Ih t  laic  oti'ended ; 
Yet  now  no  lesse  encombrance  she  did  see 
And  perill,  by  this  salvage  man  pretended. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  4. 
Ye  are  the  sanctuary  whereto   now  every  man  flees, 
whether  really  or  prctendedlrj  distressed. 

Bp.  Hall.  An  Humble  Remonstrance. 
The  second  [treaty  was]  for  the  provisional  possession  of 
the  two  prete/ulsn/s  ;   wherein    (contrary    to  the  complaint 
of  the  gospel)  the  labourers  were  more  than  the  harvest. 

llelitjuia  Woltoniance,  p.  2S0. 
Be  it  enough,  that  God  and  men  do  scorn 
Their  projects,  censures,  vain  prclendences. 

Daniel.  A  Panegijric  lo  the  King's  Majesty. 
It  is  the  shallow  unimprov'd  intellects  that  are  the  con- 
fident pretenders  to  certainty;  as  if  contrary  to  the  adage, 
Science  had  no  friend  hut  Ignorance. 

Glancitt.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  8 
Amongst  the  rest,  with  boastfull  vaine  pretense, 

Stcpt  Braggadochio  forth,  and  as  bis  thrall 
Her  claym'd,  by  him  in  batti  " 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen, 
What  rebellions  and  those  the  basest  and  most  pretence- 
less  have  they  not  bin  ehiel  in.— M,ll„„.  itj  Hrjurmalion,  li.ii. 
It  was  afterwards  alledged,  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  did 
artificially  delay  his  <  online;  ;   lint  this  was  but  an  invention 
and  prvlensiun  given  out  by  the  Spaniards. 

Bacon.  Of  a  War  Willi  Spain. 
Some  indeed  have  pre/ended  by  art  and  physical  applica- 
tions to  recover  the  dead,  but  the  success  has  sutliciently 
pbraided  the  attempt,     l'hvsick  may  repair  and  piece  uu 

.r..ia  It  _   c.,.,1 i";;:      cc...  c 


■  nig  slis. 


Ne  ia 


thai  action. 


Ser. 


All  the  different  kinds  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  all 
that  practical  knowledge  which  guides  our  conduct  in  life, 
in-esuppuse  such  an  established  order  in  the  succession  of 
events,  as  enables  us  to  form  conjectures  concerning  the 
future  from  the  observation  of  the  past. 

Stewart.  Outlines  of  Philosophy,  Introd. 
1505 


But  as  for  our  pretenders  to  the  Spirit,  wdiat  is  there  ex- 
traordinary or  miraculous  m  them,  but  impudence,  falseness, 
and  hypocrisy  t — Id.  vol.  v.  Ser.  7. 

l  for  looking  a  little  pretendingly 

I  believe,  upon  a  due  survey  of  history,  it  will  be  found. 

hat  the  most  consiilerahle  villanies,  which  were  ever  acted 
ipon  the  stage  of  Christendom,  have  been  authori;:,  d  with 
he  glistering  prtlenres  of  em, science,  and  the  introduction 
fa  greater  purity  m  reli-imi.— South,  vol.  5.  Ser.  5. 

In  my  vindication,  &c.  I  was  chiefly  upon  the  offensive, 
against  the  adversaries  of  our  common  faith,  demanding  of 
clear  and  good  proof  of  their  prrlensiuns  in  this 
controversy. —  Jl'utcrland.   U'oils,  vol.ii.  Prof. 
11  we  gay  !    That  honour  had  been  long 
;  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 


pretetisions  were  good.— Paley,  Ser.  10. 

PRE-TE'NTATIVE.    Pree,  and  tentative,  from 
tentare,  to  try. 
That  can  or  may  try,  before  or  precedently. 
This  is  but  an  exploratory,  and  pretentative  purpose  be> 
tweenus — Belrjuiie  U'ottuui<in,c,  p.  507. 
9F 


PRETE'RIENT.^       Fi 
Pre'terit.  I  r're< 

Pre'teriteness.      /  terih 
Preteri'tion.  )  priri 


PRE 

Fr.Prtltrit; 

prclerito  ; 


It.  Prete- 
Sp.  Pre- 

terilo ;       Lat.    Prrrtenms, 
Preteri'tion*.  )  praleritus ,■  from  prat'  /ire, 

to  go  by,  (prater,  and  ire,)  to  pass  by  or  beyond. 
Preterit,— 

Past  or  gone  by,  or  beyond. 

For  all  thing  that  liueth  in  tyme,  it  is  present  and  pro- 
cedeth  fro  prcttrid'es.  into  futures,  that  is  to  saine,  from 
lime  passed  into  time  comming — Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  v. 
She  weeped  the  time  that  she  hath  wasted, 
Complaining  of  the  preteritte. 

And  the  present  that  nat  a  bitte. — Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
The  third  [remedy  is]  dietetieall  and  prophydacticall  re- 
ceipts of  wholesome  caution  ;  which  I  meane  (with  a  deter- 
minate pr&terilion  of  the  rest)  to  spend  my  houre  upon, 
«'  save  yourselves  from  this  untoward  generation." 

Bp.  Hall.  Sermon  before  the  Lords,  Feb.  IS. 
For  surely  we  cannot  conceive  a  prateri/eness  (if  I  may 
:  '.   -  ::,  '..■..■..::•   i'.      .    ■ ,  i  1 1  i"i .  1  ■  ,.■  t  in  ■  ^  ■  ■  r  v.  .1.  [  n  m-ih: 

as  we  can  an  endless  futurity,  that  never  will  he  present. 

Benlleij,  Ser.  G. 

They  on  whom  God  hath  passed  this  act  of  reprobation,  or 

of  pretention,  may  believe  and  repent,  and  therefore  may  be 

saved,  as  well,  though  not  as  certainly,  as  they  who  are 

elected  to  obtain  salvation. 

Whitby.  On  the  Five  Points,  Dis.  1.  Introd. 
He  told  them  his  soul  bad  passed  through  several  antece- 
dent forms,  and  that  it  bad  originally  received  from  Mercury, 
when  it  inhabited  the  body  of  Athalides,  (son  of  that  God) 
the  privilege  of  migrating  after  the  death  of  one  body  into 
that  of  another,  with  the  faculty  of  remembering  all  the 


i  of  its  pr&terient  s 


t,  No.  9. 


PRETER-LA'PSED.  Prefer,  beside,  or  by 
the  side,  and  lapsed,  (lapsus,)  fallen,  past  away. 

"We  look  with  ;i  sujiei'sfitiom  reverence  upon  the  accounts 
of  pmterlapsed  ages:  and  with  a  supercilious  severity  on 
the  more  deserving  products  of  our  own. 

GtanviU.   The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  15. 

PRETERM  FT,  v.  \        Fr.  Preterwettre  ;      It. 

P n  et e r m  i's s  i o n\  j  Prater  mittere,  p rater m itir  ; 
Lat.  P 'rater mittere,  (prater,  and  mittere,)  to  send  or 
cause  to  go. 

To  go  by,  to  pass  by  or  beyond ;  to  neglect,  to 
disregard. 

Yet  bis  grace  will  not,  when  occasion  shall  serve,  preter- 
mit the  office  of  a  perf-.-et  fii.nd  in  showing  his  advice. 

Sir  T.  IVyatt.    Works.  App.  The  King  to  Wyatt,  No.  17. 

"Where  of  not  so  muche  as  one  iote  or  one  title  could  be 
pretermitted.— Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  15. 

"We  be  in  deedes  so  iniured,  contemned,  and  dispysed,  as 

We  ought  not  with  sufferaunce  to  prvtermit  and  passe  oner. 

Grafton.  Hen.  flit.  an.  34. 

[The  poet]  is  himselfe  partelye  contented  to  be  controwled 
by  the  stoick  Damasip,  as  a  sluggarde,  and  pretermits  of 
duetifull  occasions. — Drant.   Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  3.  Prol. 

Other  of  them  poll  the  King's  treasures 
laying  up  all  they  can  scrape  together  on  every  side, 
otfence  of  God,  pn-trrmiHnin  nn  uniust,  no  infamous 
honest  gaine. — Pryune.  Histiio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  VI 


Twenty  kings  in  a  font 
ni.-i.uori  in  the  author  of  t 


?r  did  nothing, 
'  fable,  himself 


Milton.   The  History  of  England,  b.  i. 

PRETER-NA'TURAL.  >      Prater,  and  natu- 
Preterna'turai.lv.  \  ral    Fr.Naturel;  It. 

Naturale ;     Sp.  Natural ;     Lat.  Naturalis.      See 
Nature. 

Beyond  or  beside  (what  is)  natural;  out  of  the 
bounds  of  nature;  not  possessed  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  nature. 

preternatural  immutations 


io  iiuploy  in  these  extraordinary  services? 

Bp.  Hall.  OJ  God  and  his 

Tor  he  that  refusetb  the  commandment,  first 

to  the  commandment,  andputs  on  a  presUrnat 

Bp.  Tat/lor,  v 

"We   know  that    simple    air,    being   preternr. 

lip   that   Which    le-i-l.-th    II    —H.u-uu      \,]<;,<dt    } 


reful 
.puted  hut  to 
ost  high  God 


Intellectual  System,  p.  786. 
Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  1. 


PRETE'X,  v.  ")        Fr.  Prttexti;    If,  Preteslo ; 

Prete'xt.  }  Sp.Praiexto  ;    Lat.  Prategere, 

pratextum ;  to  cover  before,  to  hide  or  conceal. 
Pretext,— 

A  cover  or  cloak,  (sc.)  to  the  thoughts ;  and  to 
pretex, — 

To  cover,  to  hide,  to  conceal ;  to  throw  a  cloak 
or  covering  over ;  (sc.  to  conceal  the  thoughts;) 
to  give  a  false  appearance  to. 


ndyng 


The  duke  not  entendynge  so  long  too  tarry, 
vnder  the  pretext?  of  discension  growen  and 
the  realme,  and  of  couenauntes  made  in  the  parliamente, 
not  kepte,  but  broken,  to  preuent  the  tyme,  and 
vpon  hym  the  gouernaunce  in  kynge  Henries 


<  take 


too  much 


:  the  1 


He  said  there  were  some  among  them,  that  under  colour 
and  pretext  of  honesty,  did  commit  many  leud  parts. 

North.   Plutarch,  p.  870. 


.  thee  from  her  banks  divide. 

Edwards,  Son.  1. 

PRE'TOR.  ^  Fr.  Preteur ;  It.  Pretore s 
Pretrial.  I   Sp.  Pretor  ;   Lat.  Prator,  q. 

Preto'rian,  adj.  \praitor,  from  pra-ire,  or 
Preto'rian,  n.  I  from  praesse.  See  Vos- 
Pre'torship.        )  sius. 

Praiorian,  or  pratorial,  is  sometimes  used  gene- 
rally— as  equivalent  to  judicial  See  example  from 
Bacon  in  v.  Cautelous. 


When  he  [Trajan]  ordeined  anie  pretor,  giuing  to  him  the 
woord,  he  would  hid  him  vse  l he  swoord  against  his  enemies 
i  iust  causes;  and  if  he  him  selfe  did  otherwise  than  ius- 
ce,  to  vse  then  his  power  against  him  also. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  35.  an.  100. 


fVaiii 


leisure. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  714. 

He  ordained  a  standing  camp  at  Rome,  wherein  the  prm- 

and  dispersed  in  diverse   innes  and  hostelries,  might  be  re- 
ceived.— Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  105. 

He  was  no  sooner  returned  from  the  wars,  but  he  would 


him,  and  procured 
office  of  the  ordinary 


ship  of   the  city,    that    is  to  say)  the  office  of  the  ordinal) 
judge  that  ministreth  justice  unto  the  citizens. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  3SS. 

The  authority  of  his  command  over  the  guards,  which  was 
but  moderate  before  his  time,  he  extended,  by  gathering 
into  one  camp  all  the  pxetorian  cohorts  then  dispersed  over 
the  city. — Gordon.  Tacitus,  vol.  i.  b.  iv. 


,  however  defective   in  reason,   became 

nanswerahle.    when  the  fierce  praturitins  increased    their 
ei^ht,  by  throwing,  like  the  barbarian  conqueror  of  Rome, 


PRETTY.    A        Dut.    Prat,    practigh ;     Ger. 

Pre'ttily.       \Prachtich;    A.  S.  Prate.      The 

Pre'ttiness.  J  etymologists  appear  to  suspect 
an  affinity  between  pretty  and  proud;  but  the 
common  source,  the  A.  S.  Prut-ian,  superbire, 
seems  to  have  escaped  them.  Prut^  superbus, 
differently  written,  is  "prate,  ornatus,  excultus, 
adorned,  decked,  tricked;  hence,  perhaps,  (adds 
Somner,)  our  pretty*  id  est  bellus,  scitus,  concin- 
nus."     The  application  may  be  traced  thus : — 

Decked,  adorned,  or  ornamented,  to  a  pleasing 
degree,  or  in  a  pleasing  manner  ;  and,  thus,  having 
a  pleasing  degree  or  kind  of  beauty. 

The  word  is  often  used  in  contempt;  and  as 
distinguished  from  a  defined  certainty  or  full  suffi- 
ciency ;  expressing  merely,  a  degree  that  may 
satisfy. 

And  though  thou  seest  a  faut  right  at  thine  eye, 

Excuse  it  bliue,  and  glose  it  pretily. 

Chaucer.   The  Court  of  Loue. 


And  now  the 
That  ail  the  prill  y 


noy  did  so  approve  him, 


The  same  argument  that  a  fly  hath  to  enter  into 
the  same  argument  a  fool  hath  that  enters  into  sir 
prettily,  but  rewards  the  eye,  as  burning  basons  d< 
tolerable  circles  of  reflected  fire.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol. 


lesser  dogs,  and 


elegancy  and  prelliness,  as 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  ii. 


If  tall,  the  name  of  proper  slays; 

If  fair,  she's  pleasant  as  the  light; 
If  low,  her  prettiness  does  please. —Cotrleg.  Dissembler. 


Pretty, 
Of  hairs 

The  thi 


ier  to  observe  the  forms 


;  devil  they  got  there. 

Pope.  Prologue  to  the  Satire*. 
And  trust  me,  dear !  good-humour  can  prevail, 
"When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scolding  fail. 
Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul. 

Id.   The  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
The  little  pair  were  each  three  feet  inches  ten  high.  Waller 
nuptials  in  one  of  his  prettiest  poems. 
Watpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,   vol.  iii.  c.  1. 

is  calculated  to  affect  the   imagination  with 

Hiding  ideas,  by  l'uree  of  any  original   natural 
the  same  power  pretty  equally  over 


"Whatever 
these  commanding  id 
impression,  must  hav 
all  men. — Burke.  On  i 

PREVA'IL,  v. " 

Preva'ilment. 


Introd.  On  T„ 


Fr.  Prevaloir;  It.  Pr, 
Sp.  Prevaler;  Lat.  Pr, 
to  exceed  in  strength  ;  (  pr<z, 
■  and  valere,  to  be  able  or 
strong ;  Gr.  Oo\.eir,  from  the 
Ionic  Ou\os,  for  o'Aos,  integer, 


Pre'valence. 

Pre'valency. 

Prevalently. 

Preva'iling.b.  )  sanus.) 

To  exceed  in  strength,  power,  or  ability ;  to 
have  greater  force  or  effect,  power  or  influence; 
to  predominate,  to  effect  a  purpose;  to  influence, 
induce,  or  persuade  ;  (where  difficulty  or  oppo- 
sition is  implied  or  supposed. ) 

Prevailing,  n see  the  quotation  from  Bacon  in 

v.  Proceed. 


the  ende  of  I 


kinpdo 


I  subtyle. — Joge.  Exposition  oj  Daniel,  c.  8. 

So  did  not  Machabeus  ;  he  indeed 
Retir'd  unto  the  desert,  but  with  arms; 
And  o're  a  mighty  king  so  oft  prcvail'd. 
That  by  strong  hand  his  family  obtain'd, 
Though  priests,  the  crown. 

JUillon.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii. 
At  length  that  grounded  maxim, 

of  \vise>t  men  ;    that  to  tile  public  good 

with  grave  authority 
nd  prevail'd. 

Id.  Samson  Jgonitta. 
Then,  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains, 
Proud  limitarie  cherube,  but  ere  then 
Farr  heavier  load  thy  self  expect  to  feel 
From  my  prevailing  arnie. 

Bracelets  of  thy  ha' 

Knacks,  trifles,  nose-gaies 
Of  strong  prtuailmmt  in 


Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ir. 


tigers 


Sight'i  Dream,  Act  i 


Players  and  stageplaies,  with  which  1 
1  a  publike  theatre  in  the  view  of  sundr 
re  growne  of  late  so  powerfull,  so  preva, 
re  opinions  of  many  both  in  < 


?o  we  ought  to  habit  and  order  ours 
:  cive  advantage  to  the  evil  guilts,  ti 
n  or  Iheiz  prevalence. — Bp.  Ball.  Ser 


Hislrio-il aslix,  To  the  Rti 

elves,  that  we 

I  Co,i„lh.  si.  I 

ertainly  placed    in 

Igar  Erroure,  b.  iv. 


:ourts  of  justice  have  not  judg'd  it  necessary  to  add 
i  caveat  upon  the  taking  of  every  oath,  because  the 
lot.  at  present,  thought  wicked  enough  to  want  it: 
may  be  in  a  while,  if  such  loose  principles  as  I  am 
Qfuting  prevail 


Waterland.   Works,  vol. 

How  prevalent  the  prayers  of  good  men  are  i 
appears  from  this,  that  when  God  is  absolutely  i 
to  have  mercy  upon  a  people,  he  ex\ 
purpose   to  this  effect.  Ibat    thuuL'h 


.372. 
»ith   God 

.alterable 
fest  favoutites, 

Noah,  and   Daniel,  and  Job.  should  intercede  with 

him  on  behalf  of  that  people,  yet  their  prajers  should  do 
them  no  good,  as  you  have  it  four  times  repealed  in  the 
xivth  chap,  of  Lzekiel. — Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  2. 

Mr.  Chubb  himself,  p.  317.  speaks  of  motives  as  the  ground 
and  reason  of  action.  By  influence,  and  by  pievaiUng  in- 
liuence.—  Edwards.   On  the  Will,  pt.  ii.  S.  10. 


Kot  those  who  gave  me  breath  should  bid  ine  spare,  i 
Nor  all  the  sacred  prevalence  of  prayer. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 
He  interceded  more  prern  !,■>,■>/!//  by  (hi-;  significant  action, 
than  if  he  had  used  all  the  eloquence  of  men  and  angels. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 
In  all  governments  there  is  a  perpetual  intestine  struggle, 
open  or  secret,  between  authority  and  liberty;  and  neither 
of  them  can  ever  absolutely  prevail  in  the  contest. 

Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  5. 

Condillac  has  <?rTt:iin1y  contributed  more  than  any  other 

individual  to  the  prevalence  of  the  logical  errors  now  under 

consideration.— Stewart.  The  Human  Mind,  vol.ii.  c.  4.  s.3. 

PREVA'RICATE,  v.  ^       Fr.  PrSvarigner ;  It. 

Prevarica'tion.  >  Prevaricare  ;   Sp.  Pre- 

Preva'ricator.  J  varicar  :    Lat.  Prava- 

ricari,  prater  modum  varicare,  pratergredi.  (See 
Vossius  and  Martinius.)  The  former  tells  us  that 
varicare  is  interpreted  by  Nonus — distortis  cruri- 
bus ;  and  by  Festus — incurva  crura  habentps,  with 
distorted  legs,  or  having  bandy  legs.  See  the 
quotations  from  Pliny  and  Kennett. 

To  move  crookedly,  out  of  a  straight  line ;  to 
move  or  go  diversely  or  perversely;  to  evade  or 
escape  the  direct  course  ;  "  to  swerve  or  digress 
from  truth  and  honesty,"  (Cotgrave.)  To  act  or 
speak  evasively  or  indirectly. 

When  any  of  us  hath  prevaricated  our  part  of  the  cove- 


The  ploughman,  unlesse  he  bend  and  stoupe  forward  with 
his  bodie  must  needs  make  Blight  worke, 
undone  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  a  fault  which  i: 
prevarication :  and  this  tearme  appropriate 

into  their  courts  and  halls'ur  pk-a*  :  if  it  he  then  a  rep  roc  h- 
full  crime  for  lawyers  to  abuse  their  clients  by  way  of  col- 
lusion, we  ought  to  take  heed  how  wee  deceive  and  mocke 
the  ground  where  this  fault  was  fir.sf  found  and  discovered. 
Holland.  IHinie,   b.  xviii.  c.  \'J. 


PRE 

But  in  this  game  anticipated  and  prevented  knowledge,  no 
man  knoweth  how  he  came  to  the  knowledge  which  he  hath 
obtained. — Bacon.  Of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  ii. 

The  archduke  was  the  assailant  and  the  preventer,  and 
had  the  fruit  of  his  diligence  and  celerity. 

Id.  Of  a  War  with  Spain. 

For  the  prevention  of  such  inconveniences  in  meditation, 
■we  choose  recess  and  solitude. 

Glanvill.   The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  12. 

Where  our  prevention  ends,  danger  begins. 

Carew.  ToA.D. 

Which,  though  it  be  a  natural  preventive  to  some  evils, 
yet  surely,  without  either  stop  or  moderation,  must  needs 
exhaust  his  spirits.— Heliquice  ll'ottoniante,  p.  368. 

Forphysick  is  either  curative  or  preventive:  preventive 

causes  of  diseases.  ,,,;■:;■„:,  n,  sickness  in  the  healthy,  or  the 
recourse  thereof  in  the  valetudinary. 


Philoxenus,  whereof  Plutarch  speaketh,  was  so  uncivilly 
greedy,  that  to  engrosse  the  messe,  he  would  pn-reiiticeig 
deliver  his  nostrils  in  the  dish.— Id.  lb.  b.  vii.  c.  14; 

If  thy  indulgent  care 

Had  not  prevei/d.  among  nnbudy'd  shades 

I  now  had  wander'd.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

The  ignorance  of  the  end  is  far  more  preventable,  con- 


Dear  as  he  is  to 
Yet  must  I  tax 
With  hi6  great  I 


But 


holi-dayes 

ol'  clod's  name,  .mil  liio  )>r,  ru>  i.  nfiuN  of  the  (lav 
Prgnne.  Histrio-Maslij:,  pt.  i.  Act  vi.  s 


the    ale 


i  they  themselves  shall  fall  into  the  penalty  of  the 
is  promulged  against  prevaricators. 
Prgnne.  Treachery  S;  Disloyalty,  p.  160.  App. 

i  transcendently  wise,  just,   and  merciful,  who 
F  things  and 
by  speaking 
beside  the  proportion  of  what  he  Judges. 

South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  9. 

They  must  not  think  that  all  about  them  are  so  without 

eyes  or  common  sense,  as  not  to  spy  out  the  prevarication, 

and  to  take  an  estimate  of  their  real  value  of  things  and 

persons,  rather  by  what  they  do  than  by  what  thev  talk. 

Id.  vol.  iv.  Ser.  4. 
There  lay  an  action  of  prcrnricaHo,,,  when  the  accuser 
instead  of  urging  Ihc  crime  home,  seemed  rather  to  hide  or 
extenuate  the  guilt.  Hence  the  Civilians  define  a  prevari- 
cator to  be  one  that  betrays  his  cause  to  the  adversary  and 
turns  on  the  criminal's  sloe,  whom  he  ought  to  prosecute. 

Kennett.  Bom.  Antiquities,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  18. 

Object.  Should  any  one  arise,  and  declare  those  men  to 
be  prevaricators,  who  differ  from  the  doctrine  he  lays  down 
as  the  meaning  of  the  article  ;  I  ask,  whether  this  be  not  to 
■  comment  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 


article;—  Walerland.   Workt.  vol. 


.365. 


PREVE'NE.i,.    -\       Fr.  Prh-enir;    It.  Pre- 
Preve'nient.  venire;  Sp.  Prevenir ;  Lat. 

Preve'nt,  v.  Prcevenire,  to  come  before, 

Preve'ntable.  (pra,  and  venire. ) 

Preve'nter.  V      To  come  or  go  before  ; 

Prevention,  and,     consequentially,    to 

Preventive,  adj.      prepare  the  way,  to  lead, 
Preventive,  n.         to  guide. 
Preve'ntively.     )       To  come  or  go  before  ; 
to  anticipate,  to  preoccupy ;  to  move  or  place  be- 
fore ;  and,  consequentially,  to  obstruct,  to  hinder. 
And  so  by  the  spring  of  the  daye  they  were  come  to  the 
etreygntes,  wherin  their  purpose  was  to  preuent  Darius. 

Srende.  Quintiis  Curtins,  f'ol.  .15. 

"Si  II1*' he  p"' his  sPurres  unt° nis  steed, 

With  speare  in  rest,  and  toward  him  did  fare,  ' 
UKe  shaft  out  of  a  bow  preventing  speed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b,  iv,  c,  2. 


Preivnlio 


,  and  dear  to  thee, 


Reynolds.   Works,  p.  771. 


counsel  or  prevent 'u 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  73. 
We  shall  shew  how  the  .mri  nt  atorniek  atheists  did  pre- 
ventively overthrow  the  foundation  of  hylozoistn. 

Id.  lb.  p.  146. 

Love  celestial,  whose  prcvenient  aid 

Forbids  approaching  ill.— Mallet.   Amyntor  S/  Theodora. 

Why  did  preventive  care 

My  destin'd  life  for  future  sorrows  spare.— Bogse.  Job,  0.3. 
It  [the  vicinage]  is,  prevenlircti/,  the  assertor  of  its  own 
rights,  or,  remedially,  their  avenger. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

PRE'VIOUS.  \      Lat.  Prcevius,   on  the  way 

Previously,     j  (via)  before. 

Going  on  the  way  before ;  preceding,  antecedent. 

I  never  miss,  but  in  case  of  sicknesse,  to  repair  to  God's 
holy  house  that  day,  where  I  cones  Ii -lore  prayers  begin,  to 
make  myself  litter  for  the  work  by  some  precious  medita- 
tions, and  to  take  the  whole  serviee'ahmg  with  me. 

Howell,  b.  i.  s.  6.  Let.  32. 

How  much  individuals  would  he  assisted  in  the  proper 
and  liberal  culture  of  the  mind,  if  they  were  7,r,  viouslti  1,-i 
to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  human  nature  in  all  its 
parts. — Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  pt.ii.  s.  I.  Introd. 

PRE-VI'SION,  I.e.  foreseeing  or  foresight. 

Nor  is  this  clearer  in  Gabriel's  exposition  of  the  promise, 
than  in  Daniel's  prevision  of  the  peformanee. 

Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  Alt.  2. 

PRE-WARN,  v.  i.  e.  forewarn,  (qv.) 


PRI 

Three  wa.es,  therefore,  it  shal  he  leiul  to  diseeme  the  true 
shepeherd  from  ye  tbefe  or  prayecalcher .—  Vdal.  John,  c.10. 

Al  the  rest  of  the  prysoners  he  dystrybuted  among  hi» 
souldiers  euery  man  one  in  name  of  a  pray. 

Goldinge.  Ctesar,  fol.  237. 

Even  like  an  ore-growne  lyon  in  a  caue 


The  royall  disposition  of  that  beast 

Topreg  on  nothing,  that  ilolh  seenie  as  dead. 

Id.  As  You  hike  It,  Act  iv." 


et  dared  not  his  victor  to  withstand, 
But  trembled  like  a  lambe  fled  from  t 

e  pray. 

nolo',  b.  iii. 

Spenser 

Faerie  Q 

or  by  hir  owne  procurement 

would  needs  be  uprcie  vnto 

Hooker 

and  inlisings,  she  bee 
■  Conquest  of  Ireland, 

And  made  her  instat 

t  fall 

Comets  Jircicarn.  whose  havock  in  V, 
Unearthed  skulls  proclaim. 
Beaum.  $  Flelch.  The  Two  Noble  1 


field 


,  to  ravage,  to 

The  Deneys  hem  wyth  drowe,  tho  hem  ne  spedde  norrt 

there, 
And  wende  estward  in  to  Kent,  and  robbede  there  vaste, 
And  her  prege  at  Medeweye  in  to  ssyppes  caste. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  303. 
Opon  the  thrid  day,  at  a  tonn  hamelet, 
Thomas  was  his  pray,  as  he  to  mete  was  set. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  269. 

The  fend  sayth,  I  wol  chace  and  pursue  man  by  wicked 

suggestion,  and  I  wol  hent  him  by  meving  and  stirring  of 

siline.  and  I  wol  depart  my  pris,  or  mv  prcg,  hv  deliberation, 

and  my  lust  shal  be  accomplised  in  delit. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 
Men  shall  not  finde  vpon  his  liche     * 
A  best  for  to  take  his  preye.  Gower.  Con,  A.  p,  iii. 

1507 


On  fountfull  1 

Giues  to  the  preyfail  hromle  ol'  sauage  beasts. 

Chapman.  Homer.  A  Hgmne  to  Venus. 

If  they  do  it  with  the  least  reflection  upon  their  prince  or 
his  government,  [be  assured  that  they]  are  all  that  time 
mocking  and  making  a  prcg  of  you.— South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  2 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes  ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm; 

Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 

That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  pro/. 

Grag.   The  li,i:-d. 

PR  I' A  PI  SM.     Fr.  Priapisme ;  Low  Lat.  Pria- 
pisms, from  priapus,  organic  excitement. 
Lust  causeth  a  flagrancy  in  the  eyes,  and  priapisme. 

Bacon.  Natural!  Historic,  s.  722. 

PRICE.     See  Prize. 


PRICK, 
Prick,  a. 
PriVket. 
PriVkinc 
Pri'ckle. 
Pri'ckly. 


Dut.  Prichen,  prichelen ;  Sw. 
Prick  ;  A.  S.  Priccan,  pungere, 
to  pierce  with  a  sharp  point. 

To  pierce,  to  penetrate,  with 
a  sharp  point;  to  pierce,  to 
point,  to  goad,  to  spur,  to  sti- 


mulate ;  to  pain  sharply  or  acutely. 

A  pricket,  (cervus  trinus,) — a  deer  two  years  old, 
so  called  from  the  state  of  its  horns ;  (stimuli 
instar. ) 

Lucye,  to  hardy  ys  r 


i  nriiiii ;/,  vre  of  Fraunce. 


that 


with  clowdis,  and 


ichulen  biweile  himsilffon  hym,  ght 

iViclif.  Apocalips,  c.  1. 
And  he  seide,  I  am  Ihesu  of  Nazareth  whom  thou  pur- 
luest,  it  is  haul  to  thee  to  lake  nghens  the pricke, 

:  Id.  Dcdis,  c.  9. 
And  the  Lorde  sayd,  I  am  Jesus  who  thou  persecutest,  it 
hal  be  liarde  for  thee  to  kycke  agaynste  the  prycke. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
Than  is,  (quod  he)  nothing  may  me  displese, 
Sou-  o  iiueg  yov'c/,   ii   in  my  conscience, 
The  which  I  wol  n  horse  in  \oiir  presence. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  ' 


.9509 
His  hat  heng  at  his  backe  doun  I 
For  lie  had  ridden  more  than  t 
He  had  ay  priked  like  as  lie  were  wode. 

Id.  The  Chanones  l'emunnes  Prol.  v.  I6,M3. 
He  feleth  thurgh  the  herte-spoone  the  pricke. 

Id.  TheKnightes  Tale,  v.  2609. 
Therfore  he  was  a  prickasourc  a  right; 
Grelhoundes  he  hadde  as  swift  as  foul  of  flight; 
(li  pncl:i:>y  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 


Was  all  his  lust,  for  no  C06t  wolde  1 

Id.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  l 
And  thus  myn  honde  ayene  the  pricke 
I  hurte,  and  haue  done  many  a  daie. — Gower.  Con.  A. 

And  Progne  than  began  the  worde 

And  seide,  O  werst  of  all  wikke, 

Of  conscience  whom  rio  prikke 

Maie  stere,  lo  what  thou  hast  do, 

Lo  here  ben  nowe  we  sisters  two. — Id.  lb.  b.  V. 


Is;;, 


trulye,  but  that 

v.iih  three  or  four  that 
rm.   Toxophilus,  b.  i. 


came  on  walkings, 


With    long    yrnn    navies    through    the   handes    and    fete 

nayled,  with  many  strokes  of  hamers,  with  many  vriekynges. 

^Sir  T.El^A.  Custa  uj  IJUl/i,'b.m.  c.  11, 


PR1 

They  grow  on  a  plant  whose  leaues  are  very  thicke,  and 
tal\  of  prickles  as  sharpe  as  needles. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  273. 

These  prycke  eared  prynces  myghte  truste  those  vowers, 
as  hawkes  made  to  theyr  handes,  yet  wolde  1  counsell  the 
christen  prynces  in  no  wyse  to  tn 

A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plaine, 

Ycladd  in  miotic  armes  and  silver  shielde, 

"Wherein  old  dints  of  deep  woundes  did  remaine, 

The  cruel  markes  of  many  a  bloody  fielde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen*,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

' Our  last  king, 

"Whose  image  euen  but  now  appear'd  to  vs, 

"Was  (as  you  know)  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway 

(Thereto  prick' d  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride) 

Dar'd  to  the  combate.— Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  carre, 

And  made  an  euening  at  the  noone-tide  prick. 

Id.   3  PL  Hen.  VI.  Act  i.  sc.  4. 
i  pricket  that  the  princesse 


Can  to  our  May-pole  run  ami  come  againe, 
The  little  red-breat  to  the  prickled  thorne 
Return'd,  and  sung  there  as  he  had  beforne. 
Browne.    Jii-/!i:>t>ii..i\;  i:ai,lor:: 


The  finest  music  of  the  grove  we  owe 

To  mourning  Philomel's  harmonious  woe; 

Ami  while  li  r  grift's  in  charming  notes  express'd, 
A  thorny  bramble  pricks  her  tender  breast. 

;■  ■    ;■'  ■/,,..' 

The  man  who  laugh'd  but  once,  to  see  an  ass 
Mumbling  to  make  the  cross-grain'd  thistles  pass, 
Might  laugh  again  to  see  a  jury  chaw 
The  prickles  of  unpalatable  law.         Dry  den 
No  more  extended  in  the  grot  below, 


The  Medal. 


snail  see  you 

The  prickly  shrubs. 


Id.  n 


,  Past.  3. 


But  ful  of  patient  benignitee, 
Discrete,  anil  prideles,  ay  honourable, 
And  to  hire  husbond  euer  meke  and  stable. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale, 

The  sadels  were  of  suche  a  pride, 
"With  perles  and  golde  so  well  begoni 
So  riche  sigh  she  neuer  n 


Gower.  Con.  A. 
with  gold, 


The  pillars  eke  proudly  I 

And  with  the  spoiles  of  other  iiauous, 

Fell  to  the  ground.  Surrey.  Virgile.  JEncis,  1 


Set  aside  all  arrogancy  and  proutf  mm  j. 

Neither  cat 
with  other  ey 


the  Lord's  Prayer. 
behold  him  [a  rich  man  hugging  his  bags] 


■  children  have  learned  t 


Bp.Hall.  Select  Thoughts, 


of  worth,  not  substance,  gently  rais'd 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 


Thir  fainting  courage,  ; 


DuLPrachten,  superbire;  Ger. 

3reil,  superbns;   A.  S.  Prut-ian, 

superbire  ;     extollere     se    super 

_  alios  ;  to  extul  or  lift  himself  up 

'  above  others. 

To  extol,  to  exalt,  to  lift,  to 
raise,  to  hold  up  above  others. 
And  pride,  tbe  noun,  self-exalta- 
or  elevation ;  high  or  exalted  esteem  or 
opinion  of  self,  —  haughtiness;  consequentially, 
haughty  disparagement  of  others.  See  the  quo- 
tation from  Cogan. 

Elevation  or  loftiness  of  manner  or  behaviour; 
loftiness,  grandeur,  magnificence,  glory. 

Proud-flesh, — is  flesh  that  swells  like  a  fungus. 
The  females  of  animals  are  said  to  be  proud,  when 
the  parts  swell. 

Other  mid  fuyr  or  mid  swerd  bryng  he  wolde  al  out, 
Hym  to  nogt  and  al  ys  thing,  ner  he  ner  [wer  he  ne'er]  so 
prout.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  54. 

Ac  for  he  hath  now  the  maistry,  such  pruyd  hym  hath 

That  now  me,  thoru  warn  he  hath  of  the  maistrie, 
TJryue  he  wolde  out  of  ys  lond  myd  gret  vilenye. — Id. 

i  herbere, 

ille  spredis  ouer  fer. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  2S0. 
The  proude  kyng  Pharaon,  that  chaced  Israel, 
Dronkeld  euerilkon,  and  Code's  folk  went  well. 

Id.  p.  289. 
For  fro  withinne  of  the  herte  of  men  comen  forth  yvele 
thoughtis,  pride,  foly,  &c.— Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  7. 

For  from  within,  euen  out  of  the  herte  of  men,  procede 
euyll  thoughtes.,  pryd,  fulyslmes,  tec— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


proude  in  the  ymaginacion  of 

Of  which  foresayd  goodes,  certes  it  is  a  gret  folie,  a  man 
to  priden  him  in  ony  of  hem  all. 

Chaucer.   The  Persones  Tale. 

And  though  so  be,  that  no  man  knoweth  utterly  the 
nombre  of  the  twigges,  and  of  the  harmes  that  comen  of 
pride,  yet  wol  I  shew  a  partie  of  hem,  as  ye  shul  under- 


stond.— Id.  lb. 


At  least  distemper'd,  discontented  thoughts, 
Vain  hopes,  vain  aimes,  inordinate  desires 
Blown  up  with  I  ■.;  ring  pride. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 
From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  Spring, 

When  proud  pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim, 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  vouth  in  every  thing. 

Shakespeare,  Son.  98. 

He  streight 

Cals  for  his  armes,  and  arming  him  withall 
Eftsoones  forth  pricked  proudly  in  his  might, 
And  gan  with  courage  fierce  addresse  him  to  the  fight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  C.  9. 

Thus  pluming  and  priding  himself  in  all  his  services,  as 
fin  every  action  of  piety  he  did  God  a  courtesy,  and  passed 
,n  obligation  upon  his  Maker.— South,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  14. 

A  thorough  practice  of  this  duty  of  subjecting  ourselves 
o  the  wants  and  infirmities  of  each  other  would  utterly 
xtinguish  in  us  the  vice  of  pride. 

Swift.  Ser.  on  Mutual  Subjection. 

He  pridingly  doth  set  himself  before  all  others. 

Barrow.   The  Pope's  Supremacy. 
At  his  approach,  they  toss  their  heads  on  high; 
And,  proudly  neighing,  promise  victory. 

Drydcn.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.xii. 

Pride  is  that  exalted  idea  of  our  state,  qualifications,  or 
.ttainments,  which  exceeds  the  boundaries  of  justice,  and 
nduces  us  to  look  down  upon  supposed  inferiors,  with  some 
legree  of  unmerited  contempt.— Cogan.  Passions,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 
Then  thus  indignant  he  accosts  tbe  foe, 
(While  high  disdain  sat  prideful  on  his  brow.) 

Hliitehead.   The  Gymnasiad,  b.  iii. 

PRIEST.  ^  See  Presbyter.  "Our  word 
Prie'stess.  I  priest  is  corrupted  of  presbyter. 
thood.  ^  Our  ancestors,  the  Saxons,  first 
used  preostre,  whence  by  fur- 
ther contraction  came  preste 
and  priest.  The  high  and  low 
Dutch  have  Priester ;  the  French  Prestre ;  the 
Italian  Prite  ;  but  the  Spaniard  pnely  speaks  full 
presbyter o,'  (Mede,  Discourse  5.) 

Hii  wepe,  8:  made  deol  y  nou,  vor  hii  seye  the  sothnesse, 

In  wuche  lechery e  &  other  synne  the  prestes  songe  her 

masse.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  352. 

in,  p.  53. 

n  maad  manvc  preestes  therfore,  for 

death  to  dwelle  stille.     But  this  for 

snde  hath  an  cuerlastinge  precsthood, 

Wiclif.  Ebrewis,  c.  7. 

But  among  them  many  were  made  preestes,  because  they 

were  not  suflred  to  endure  by  the  reason  of  death.     But 

this  manne,  because  he  endureth  euer,  hath  an  euerlastyng 

preesthod.— Bible,   1551.  lb. 

And  ouer,  that  was  saide  them  eke, 
That  whan  men  wolde  vertue  seke, 
Men  shulde  it  in  the  prestes  fvnde, 
Their  order  is  of  so  highe  a  kynde, 
That  thei  be  diuisers  of  the  weie. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

This  act  of  prestish  maydenhede  was  dysclosed  fyrst  in 

Irelande  by  a  parlement  of  deuyls,  within  the  garden  of  an 

olde  father  hermyte,  not  far  fmm  S,  r.utrvkes  purgatorye. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

His  iudgemet  was  that  thou  wouldest  proue  a  valeaunt 
and  a  faithful  guide,  for  so  the  spirite  of  Christ  by  his  in- 
spiration shuv^t]  vnto  vs,  at  suche  tyme  as  we  committed 
autoritie  of  pricsthoode  vnto  the  by  layeng  on  of  handes. 


And  the  othere  w 
thei  were  forbedun  ' 
he  dwellith  ^ 


See,  Father,  what  first  fruits  on  earth  are  sprung 
From  thy  implanted  grace  in  man,  these  sighs 
And  prayers,  which  in  this,  gnbn  n  censer,  mixt 
With  incense,  1  thy  priest  before  thee  bring. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi 

After  that  Christ  had  done  all  this  by  the  direct  actions  o  ■ 

his  priestly  office  of  sacrificing  himself  for  us,  he  hath  also 

done  very  many  things  for  us  which  are  also  the  fruits  of 

his  first  love  and  persecutions  of  our  redemption. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2 
The  whole  order  of  the  clergy  are  appointed  by  God  to 
pray  for  others,  to  be  ministers  of  his  priesthood,  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  his   advocation,  to  stand  between  God  and  the 
ile,  and  to  present  to  God  all  their  needs,  and  all  their 


-Id.  Ser. 


At  Athens  all  the  priests  and  priestesses,  with  the  sacred 
families,  and  all  others,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  religion,  were  obliged  to  give  account  before  certain 
officers,  how  they  had  discharged  their  s 


PRIG, 
Prig, 


3,».^       1 

n.  I  be 
,  v.  {  tra< 
,  n.   )  the 


Tho'  at  other  times  it  was  not  unlawful  for  other  men  to 
offer  sacrifices,  yet  when  any  publick  calamity  was  to  be 
averted,  or  any  great  and  uncommon  blessing  to  be  obtain'd, 
they  had  recourse  to  some  of  those,  who  were  consecrated  to 
the  office  of  priesthood.— Id.  lb. 

liberty  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  our  thoughts,  is 
always  fatal  to  priestly  power,  and  to  those  pious  frauds  on 
which  it  is  commonly  founded. — Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  9. 

Prigg,  praggc,  and  prog  seem  to 
the  same  word.     Skinner  con- 
tracts prog   from   procurarc ;    but 
they  are  probably  genuine  English, 
and  may  be  formed  from  the   A.  S.  Price-on,  to 
prick;  to  prick  out,  to  pick  out,  to  filch,  to  steal. 

To  prog,  (prok,)  to  prick  out,  to  prick  about, 
(sc.)  for  what  can  be  got: — to  beg,  to  filch,  to 
steal.     And — 

Prog,  the  n — any  thing  procured  by  begging 
or  filching  ;  victuals,  provisions  so  procured,  and, 
generally,  provisions. 

A  prig  or  pridyeman, — a  filcher,  a  thief. 
K  prig  or  priggish  fellow, — one  who  his  pricked 
himself  out  to  be  looked  at.     Dut.  Priiken,  dare 
se  spectandum. 
O,  neyghbours,  neyghbours,  first  get  coyne, 

firste  hardlye  pragge  the  purse. 
And  then  seeke  virtue  after  gould, 

Drant.  Horace.  Epistle  t 
Once  through  a  narrow  rifte  did  creepe 

Into  a  basket  full  of  wheate'j 

and  bcinge  faste,  againe 
With  pragged  paunche  assayde  to  goe 

out  of  the  same  in  vaine. 
Whilste  snorting  like  a  very  hogge 

the  foretoylede  did  groyne. 
A  pridgeman  from  him  pryuilie 

his  money  did  purloyne. 
Clo.  Out  vpon  him,  Prig,  for  my  life,  Prig ;  he  haunts 
wakes,  f'aires,  and  !>■.  ^re-baitings. 

Shakespeare.  The  Winter's  Talc,  Act  iv.  bc.  2. 
Asc.  My  lord  is  mov'd,  I  see  it  in  his  looks, 
And  that  man,  in  the  gown,  in  my  opinion 
Looks  like  Apmguing  knave. 

Beaum.  §  Fletch.  The  Spanish  Curate,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
While  spouse,  tuckt  up,  does  in  her  pattens  trudge  it, 
With  handkerchief  of  pn<g,  like  trull  with  budget. 

Congreve.  Prol.  to  a  very  good  Wife. 
The  other  edition  was  put  out  by  Rich.  Blorae,  then  a 
kind  of  an  arms  painter,  (but  originally  a  ruler  of  books  and 
paper,)  who  hath  since  practised  for  clivers  years  prigging 
tricks  in  employing  necessitous  persons  to  write  in  several 
arts,  and  to  get  contributions  of  noblemen  to  promote  the 
work.  [John  Guillem.]—  Wood.  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  i. 

Afterwards  he  [James  Chaloner]  married  a  light  huswife, 
whi>  stealing  that  money  from   him   whkli  for  many  years 
before  he  had  been  scraping  together  by  his  progging  and 
necessitous  tricks  and  shifts. — Id.  lb.  vol.  ii. 
Though  swoln  with  vanity  and  pride, 
You're  but  one  driv'ller  multiplied. 
A  prig,  that  proves  himself  by  s* 


Id.  lb.  To  lulitt    I  ■  ■-■■■■. 


Smart.  Fables. 

Contracted  from  primitive.    See 
Prime. 


The  garden  in  it 
regularity,  that  it 
without. —  Walpole. 


s  to  be  set  free  from  its  prim 
iort  with  the  wilder  country 
r  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  7. 


familiarity.— Gray.  Works,  vol. 


PRI 


PRI'MATE.  ~\       Vv. Primal;   It.  Primal e :  Sp. 

Pri'macy.        S-Primado;     Lat.  of  the  Lower 

Puima'tical.  J  Ages,  Primas ;  a  first  or  chief  I 
person,  from  primus,  first.  (See  Prime.)  "  Fr. 
Primace, — 

"  Primacy,  —  excellence,  chief  rule,  highest 
estate,  greatest  authority  ;  and,  particularly,  an 
ecclesiastical  dignity  or  command  over  all  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  a  kingdom  or  province," 
(Colgrave.) 

Pri?natis  bisshop^s  tuo  tbo  with  croice  &  ryng, 

&  an  abbot  mo  of  Scone,  that  dubbid  the  kyng. 

R.  Brunnc,  p.  331. 

Although  he  were  a  ruler  of  the  sinagoge,  that  is,  a  pri- 
mate among  stately  felowes,  yet  fel  he  downe  at  ye  feete  of 
Jesus,  and  besought  him. —  tidal.  Mark,  c.  5. 

After  this  I  went  to  visit  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia, 
which  was  the  chicle  church  when  it  was  Liu-  Christian,  and 
now  is  the  chiefe  see  and  church  of  primacie  of  this  Turke 
present. — Hackluijt.    J'oyuycs,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

onely  very  desirous  to  obey  the  com- 
imate,  but  also  right  greatly  coveting 
to  serve  and  satisfie  all  your  expectation. 

Latimer.  Ser.  before  the  Clergy,  fol.  5. 

Others  better  advis'd,  are  content  to  receive  their  beginning 
from  Aaron  and  his  sons,  anions  whom  ll^lmp  Andrews  of 
late  years,  and  in  these  limes  the  primate  of  Armagh,  for 
their' learning,  are  reputed  the  best  able  to  say  what  maybe 

Milton.  Reason  of  Church  Government,   D.  i.  c.  3. 
Both  Horace  and  Quintilian  gave  a  kind  of  primacy  of 
honour  to  Lucilius,  among  the  Latin  satirists. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  primacy,  which  may  belong  to 
a  person  in  respect  of  others  :  for  there  are,  1.  a  primacy  of 
worth  or  personal  excellence.  2.  A  primacy  of  reputation 
and  esteem.  3.  A  primacy  of  order,  or  bare  dignity  and 
precedence.     4.  A  primacy  of  power  or  jurisdiction. 

Barrow.   The  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Before  I  proceed  any  farther  I  shall  briefly  draw  some 

corollaries  from  this  historical  account  which  I  have  given 

of  tin-  original  and  growth  of  metropolitical,  primatical,  and 

patriarchal  jurisdiction.—  Id.  lb. 


PRIME,  adj.      ■ 
Prime,  n. 

Prime,  v. 
Pri'mal. 
Primary. 
Primarily. 
Pri'mariness. 
Pri'mely. 
Pri'my. 
Pri'mer,  adj. 
Pri'mer,  n. 
Primitive,  adj. 
Primitive,  n. 
Pri'mitively. 
Primitive, — earh 


Primo  i  Lat.  Primus,  Cot- 
grave  uses  primeness  in  v. 
Primeur.  First;  first  in  time 
or  space ;  first  in  quality  ; 
chief,  principal,  original, 
early.      The  prime, — 

The  first  part  or  beginning 
of  the  day  or  year;  the  morn- 
ing, the  Spring ;  the  season 
of  growth,  of  bloom  or  blos- 
som, of  youth;  the  first,  chief, 
or  principal,  the  best  part, 
state,  or  condition, 
original ;  of  or  pertaining  to 


•  Also  I  will  thai  my  chalice,  w'  myii.  crewetts  and  pax  of 
siluer,  before  the  praysement  or  division  made  of  my  fore- 
said moveables,  w'  my  best  anltor  clr^h:~  — 
ment,  cbyssebyll,  awbe,  and  all 
belongyng,  wt  my  great  masse 
prymar. — Fabyan.  His  Will. 

Certainely  yf  you  had  been  taken  as  the  floure  for  the 
herhe,  if  you  had  ben  cut  greene  fro  the  tree,  yf  you  had  ben 
grafted  in  primelime.— Golden  Bake,  c.  40. 

For  besides  all  that  is  afore  expressed,  it  cotaymth  the 
vniversall  troubles,  perseencion;,,  and  crosses  that  the 
churche  surTrcd  in  the  primatiue  spryng,  what  it  suffreth 
now,  and  what  it  shall  suffre  in  the  latter  tymes. 

Bale.  Jmny,  Prof. 

The  balls  they  carried  loose  in  a  pouch :  and  they  had  also 
a  priming  horn  by  their  side. 

Middleton.  The  Roaring  Girl,  Act  i.  sc.  1.  Note. 

That  winks  aud  shoots  :  sir,  prime,  prime  your  piece  anew, 

The  powder's  wet.— Tomkis.  Albumazar,  Act  i-  sc.  3. 

And  [God]  hath  primarily  put  man  into  the  hands  of  his 


, that  1 


!  fuel. — Howell,  I 


n  good  as  well  as  evil. 
Taylor,  vol. :.  Ser.  10. 
I  be  scarce  appearance 
m  a  turf  fire,  which  is 
,et.  7. 
r  yeares  at  Oxford  in 


old  or  early  times  ;  old  fashioned 

A  primer,— a  first  or  elementary  book. 

To  prime,— to  do  the  first  or  preparatory  act. 

To  prime  a  gun, — to  put  in  theirs*  or  previous 
powder. 

To  prime  canvass,  &-c.  for  painting, — to  lay  on 
the  first  or  preparatory  substance. 

The  seuent  day  of  Juny,  Whitson  euen  that  tyme, 

Died  that  lady,  bituex  vndron  and  prime. 

R.  Brunnc,  p.  243. 

The  lomes  that  ich  laboure  with,  and  lyllode  deserve 

Ys  pater  noster  and  my  pryuier— Piers  I'/oiihman,  p.  77. 

A  pleasaunt  gaile  and  easie  prisoun, 


f froste 

Prime  temps  full  of  frostes  white. 

And  Maie  deuoid  of  all  delite.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

All  easily  now,  for  the  love  of  Marte, 

(Quod  Pandarus)  for  every  thing  hath  time 

So  long  abide,  till  that  the  night  departe, 

For  al  so  s i k .  r  as  thou  ti*-st  here  by  me, 

And  God  to  forne,  I  woll  be  there  at  prime. 

Id.  Troil.  $  Cres.  b.  ii. 

As  he  sate  in  the  scole  at  his  primerc, 

He  Alma  Redemptoris  herde  sing, 

As  children  lered  hir  antJphonere. 

Id.   The  Prioresses  Talc,  v.  13,447 

He  slept,  and  ros  whan  it  was  tyme, 

And  whan  it  fel  towardes  prime. 

He  toke  to  hym  suche  as  he  triste 

In  secre.  Gower.  Con,  A.  b.  v. 

"We  supposed  that  they  made  account  that  we  had  espyed 
them,  which  indeede  we  had  not,  neither  had  any  one  piece 
of  ordinance  primed,  or  any  other  thing  in  a  rcadinesse. 

flackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 


After  you  had  seasoned  your  primer  yeare 
knowledge  and  learning,  a  good  ground  and  a  sure  founda- 
tion to  build  therevpon  all  \our  good  actions  you  trauelled 
into  France.— John  Hooker.  To  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 
Till  on  a  day  (that  day  is  everie  prime) 
"When  witches  wont  do  penance  for  their  crime, 

I  chaunst  to  see  her  in  her  proper  hew, 
Bathing  herselfe  in  origane  and  thyme. 

Spenser.  Faoie  Quecne,  b.  i.  c.  3. 
Oh  my  otfence  is  ranke,  it  smels  to  heauen, 
It  hath  the  primatl  eldest  curse  vpon  % 
A  brother's  mmthev.— Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  SC  3. 
The  nightingale  records  againe 
What  thou  dost  primely  sing. 

Browne.   The  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Eel.  3. 
A  violet  in  the  youth  oiprimy  nature ; 
Forward,  not  permanent;  sweet,  not  lasting. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
As  when  the  primer  church  her  councils  pleas'd  to  call, 
Great  Britain's  bishops  there  were  not  the  least  of  all. 

Drayton.   Poly-Olbion,  S.  8. 
Saint  Lucius  (call'd  Ofus)  the  primer  christen'd  king. 

Id.  lb.  s.  24. 
The  zeal  of  the  present  age  is  stark  cold,   if  compared  to 
the  fervors  of  the  apostles,  and  other  holy  primitives. 

-'   '   'Ser.  13. 
:r  kept 

that  saying  of  the  Apostle  in  their  eye,  and  in  their  heart  : 
Let  all  things  be  done  for  edification. 

Id.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 


states  since   speciall  commands   and 
revelations  from  heaven  ceased. 

Prynne.   Treachery  Jy  Disloyally,  $c.  pt.  iii.  p.  1 
The  keeping  a  good   correspondence  with   all  those 
Whose  power  it  is  to  hinder  or  promote  our  affairs.     This 
every  body  knows  to  be  a  prime  point  in  policy. 

These  I  call  original  or  primary  qualities  of  body,  which 
I  think  we  may  observe  to  pi'uunee  simple   ideas   in  US,  VIZ. 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.ii.  c.  8.  s.  9. 
Surely  from  all  these  places  it  is  very  evident  that  it  was 
primtirihi  the  counsel  and  the  will  of  God,  that  even  they 
who  would  not  turn,  would  not  repent  and  accept  of  salva- 
tion, should  have  repented  and  have  been  made  partakers 
of  \\.— Whitby.    On  the  Pice  Points,  Dis.  1.  c.4.  s.  1. 


Sampson,  being  chief  magislrnle  of  the  cuiUren  of  Israel, 
might  destroy  the  Philistines  who  were  their  enemies;  and 
this  was  the  thing  primal,,  nay  solely  inlete'ed  by  him,  and 
not  the  taking  away  his  own  life. — South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  8. 

This  is  that  that  will  restore  to  the  world  the  golden  age 
of  primitive.  Christianity,  when  the  love  and  unity  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  was  so  conspicuous  and  remarkable,  that 
it  became  a  proverb,  See  how  the  Christians  love  one  another. 
Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 
The  far  greater  part  had  been  cut  off  in  their  prime,  by 
unexpected  disease  or  by  fatal  accident. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  C.  11. 
But  farewell  now  to  unsuspicious  nights, 
And  slumbers  unalarm'd !     Now,  ere  you  sleep, 
See  that  your  polish'd  arms  he  prim'd  with  care, 
And  drop  the  nightbolt.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

I  primed  my  lips  with  such  a  readv  charge  of  flattery,  that 
when  I  had  once  engaged  them  in  the  pleasing  contempla- 
tion of  their  own  merits,  they  were  seldom  disposed  to 
s;Ti;!ini/e  into  min-:1.      "n;,rrcee,  No.  94. 


PRI 

The  nations  above  mentioned,  whatever  their  more  distant 
and  primal  source  might  have  been,  flowed  immediately 
and, Inertly  from  I  .recce,  and  carried  with  them  the  common 
language  as  spoken  in  the  [nan  iii'v  whence  they  issued. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  iii.  c.  12. 
He  pass'd  bleak  Pindus,  Acherusia's  lake, 

And  left  the  primal  city  of  the  land, 
\nd  onwards  did  bis  further  journey  take 
To  greet  Albania's  chief. — Myron.  Cliilde  Harold,  c.  2 


ivhich  I  would  draw 


;n  primary  and  se- 
condary qualities  is  this;  that  the  former  necessarily  involve 
J  ".sequently  of  externality  or 
outness;  whereas  the  latter  are  only  conceived  as  the  un- 
known causes  of  Kunv.n  sensations;  and  when  first  appre- 
hended liytbeiniml-een.it  imply  the  existence  of  any  thing 
locally  distinct  from  the  subjects  of  its  own  consciousness. 
Stewart.  Phil.  Essays,  Ess.  2.  c.  2. 

PRIME' VAL.  Lat.  Primavus,  primum  cevum  ; 
Gr.  Aiwv,  quasi  am  ov,  semper  cxiste7is,  ever  being, 
(Vossius.) 

Of  the  first  time,  or  earliest  ages ;  original. 
"~  "Whence,  metbinks,  it  is  very  plain  that  the  primeval 
ages  of  the  Church  bad  no  ill  conceit  of  the  opinion  of  the 
soul's  pnecxistence. — More.   The  Preface  General,  p.  24. 

Thou  with  almighty  energy  didst  move 

On  the  wild  waves,  incumbent  didst  display 

Thy  genial  wings,  and  hatch  primeval  day. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  i. 

An  enthusiast  to  the  bards  can  ilnd  primceval  charms  in 
the  rudest  ballad  that  was  bawled  by  the  mob  three  or  four 
hundred  years  ago.— Walpole.  Ancc.  of  Painting,  vol.i.  C.2. 

PRIMOGE'NIAL.    'A       Ft. Primogeniture;  It 
Primoge'nious.  I  and  Sp.  Primogeniturai 

Primoge'nitor.  V  Lat.  Primigenius,    pri- 

Primoce'niture.  I  mogenitus,   primo,    (see 

Primoge'nitureship.  )  Prime,)  and  genitus, 
from  gignere,  Gr.  Tiyeadai,  to  be  or  become ;  to 
be  born. 

Born  first  or  earliest ;  implanted  at  the  birth  or 
earliest  existence  ;  connate,  original,  elemental. 

The  primogenial  light  which  at  first  was  diffused  over  the 
face  of  the  unfashion'd  chaos,  was  afterwards  by  divine  ap- 
pointment gathered  into  the  sun,  and  stars  and  other  lucid 
bodies,  which  shine  with  on  underived  lustre. 

GlanvilL  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  1. 
And  though  possibly  some  of  them  may  sometimes  have 
had  their  slips,  and  have  waded  Jui'ther  into  the  pleasures 
of  the  body  then  they  ought  to  have  done,  yet  partly  by  their 
own  timely  care  and  consideration,  and  partly  by  the  divine 
assistance,  they  recover  themselves  aeain  to  their  condition 
of  primigeuial  innocence.— Id.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  14. 
The  puisne  posthumous  antiquity  hath  been  a  refuge  for 
falshood,  the  prim:  uiutoiis  antiquity  (which  proceeded  from 
the  Ancient  of  Dayes)  is  certain?. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Honour  ,■/  the  .Varied  Ctergn;   i  25. 

belied. 

Gayton  on  Don  Quixolle. 
'  He  dispatches  and  enterchanges  intelligence  with  most 
of  the  baronage,  claiming  his  primogeniture-right,  and 
theihv  the  kingdom. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  1".  Seli'cn.   Illustrations. 

He  was  the  first-born  of  the  Almighty,  and  so,  by  the  title 

of  primogeniture,  heir  of  all  things.— South,  vol.iv.  Ser.  10. 


As  to  our  law  of  primoq  oiiturr.  which,  with  few  and  in- 
considerable exceptions,  is  the  standing  law  of  all  our  landed 
inheritance,  and  which  without  question  has  a  tendency, 
and  I  think  a  most  happy  tendency,  to  preserve 
of  consequence,  weight,  and  prevail 


li  you!  primoiji liUooa  1 


He  [Kneller]  sometimes,   in  the  haste  of  finishing, 
part  of  the  primed  cloth  uncoloured. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol,  iii. 


\  huh    la.dy  ul'  [ 


■  aristocratical  1 


they  call  loudly  for 
m  to  the  Old  Whigs. 


six  children,  five 
•  child.— Id.  Vi 


i  Rights  of  Man. 


PRIMO'RDIAL,  adj.  \      Fr. Primordial;  Lat. 

Primo'rdial,  n.  V  Primordialis,  primum, 

Piumo'rdiate.  J  and  ordiri,  to  begin. 

Beginning  first ;   or  being  or  existing  at  the  first 
beginning,  at  the  origin  ;  original. 
Howbeit  they  be  prymordyall 
Of  hys  wretched  originall 

And'l.is  base  progeny.—  Skelion.  71  Ity come  ye  not  to  Court? 
That  primordial  motion  of  the  matter  is  plainly  first  and 


tie 


More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  App.  pt.  i.  c.  13. 
The  primordials  of  the  world  are  not  mechanical,  but 
sperrnaticnl  mid  vital.— Id.  Div.  Dialogues. 

Not  every  thin:;  ehynti-'s  will  call  salt,  sulphur,  or  spirit, 

that  needs  always  be  n/,.».  r,iia\  and  lu.enerable  body,   i 

Boyle. 


PRI 

On  a  part  of  our  constitution,  which  is  obviously  one  of 
the  last  or  primordial  elements  at  which  it  is  possible  to 
arri\e  in  analyzing  our  intellectual  operations,  it  is  plainly 
unphilosnphical  (o  suppose  that  any  new  light 
by  metaphysical  discussion. 


i  be  thrown 


■  Human  Mind,  vol. 


PRI'MROSE,  or)        Chaucer   writes    Prime- 
Pri'merosb.  §  role.       The    prime    rose    or 

flower.     ( See  the  quotation  from  Drayton.)     It  is 
used  by  Ascham  met.   and  by  Shakespeare  ad- 
jectively,  as  equivalent  to — strewed  with  early 
flowers,  flowery. 
Hire  shoon  were  laced  on  hire  legges  hie; 
l  primeroU 


iggen 

:  for  any  good  yeman  to  wedde. 
Chaucer,    the  M   ' 


■  stir- 


T«o  noble  pri  mewses  of  nobilitie,  the  yong  Duki 
folke  and  Lord  Hen.  Matravers,  were  soch  two  examples  to 
the  court  for  learnyng,  as  our  tyme  may  rather  wishe  than 
look  for  agayne.— --ii-cAnm.   The  Schole-master,  b.  i. 

The  primrose  placing  first,  because  that  in  the  spring 

It  is  the  first  appears,  then  only  flourishing. 

Drat/ton.  Poty-Olbion,  s.  15. 

Pater.  I  had  thought  to  haue  let  in  some  of  all  professions, 
that  goe  the  primrose  way  to  th'  euerlasting  hnnfire. 
Shakespeare.  Mat 


,  Actii.  sc.  3. 


PRINCE,  n.  \         Fr.  Prince,   princesse  ;     It. 

Prince,  v.         I   Principe,   prince,    principessa  ; 

Princedom.     I    Sp.  Principe,   pruicesa ,-     Lat. 

Pri'ncehood.    >  Princeps.     Princeps  prius  fuit 

Pri'ncelike.     j  primicapis ;    quod    si    a    caput 

Pri'xcely.        I  venit,  princeps    dicetur,    quasi 

Pri'ncess.        J  primum  caput.-   sin  a  capiendo, 

princeps    vocabitur,    quia   prius    cepit,    (Vossius, 

who,  after  Fcstus,  approves  the  latter  etymology. ) 

One  who  holds   the    first   place,   of  power  cr 

rank;  a  first  or  chief  ruler ;  a  chief  personage  : — 

the  son  of  a  king  or  sovereign  is  also  so  called. 

Shakespeare  uses  it  as  a  verb  ;  to  act  the  part 
of  a  prince. 
Brut  this  noble  prince  sones  hadde  thre 
By  hys  wyf  Inuogen,  noble  men  and  fre. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  23. 
Thi  sistere  I  salle  gyue  a  rich  .prince  of  myght. 

if.  Brunne,  p.  G9. 
Jhesu  Crist  that  is  a  faithful  wit nesse,  the  first e  bigetun  of 
deede  men,  and  pnjnce  of  kyngis  of  the  erthe. 

Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  1, 
Whanne  he  schal  bitake  the  kyngdom  to  God  and  to  the 
fadir  whanne  he  schal  avoid  all  princeheed,  and  power,  and 
vertu.— Id.  1  Corynth.  c.  15. 
I  euer  set  my  fotestepps  fre, 

princiiikc  where  none  had  gotie, 
But  others  groundes  I  have  not  vsde 
topressemy  fote  vpon. — Drant.  Hot:  Ep,  to  Macenas. 
'  Euery  one  coueting  to  haue  a  parte  of  euery  thinge,  tare 
and  brake  a  sunder  the  princetye  robes,  and  the  precious 
plate  of  curious  ,  images  of  golde  and 

siluer.— Brer.de.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  121. 

Promysyng  and  behightyng  by  the  faith  of  hy3  body,  and 
worde  of  his  princeh  ode. — Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  4. 

And  Nature  prompts  them 

In  simple  and  lowe  things,  to  prince  it,  much 
Beyoud  the  tricke  of  others. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeiine,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
For  a  prince  above  all  things  must  keep  his  estate;  which 
is  no  lesse  preserved  by  doing  nothing  u-. comely,  then  by 
doing  all  things  honourably.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  31. 
Next  Archigald,  who  for  his  proud  disdayne 
Deposed  was  from  princedoms  soverayne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaeerte,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 
"VVe  say  to  you.  repent  your  selues.  and  take  our  mercye 
without  delay,  or  else  we  will  forthwith  extende  our  princely 
power,  and  execute  our  sharpc  sworde  agaynst  vou. 

Grafton.  Edward  VI.  an.  3. 

I  think  a  prince  cannot  too  much  consider  whom  to  chuse 

for  such  employments;   but,  when  he  has  chosen,  cannot 

trusc  them  too  far,  or  thereby  give  them  too  much  authority  ; 

no  more  than  end  it  too  soon,  whenever  he  finds  it  abused. 

Sir  JT.  Temple.  On  Gardening. 

> The  queen  already  sat, 

Amidst  the  TV.] .in  lords,  in  shining  state, 
High  on  a  golden  bed;  her  princely  guest 
"Was  next  her  side.  Dryden.   Virgil.  JEncis,  b.  i. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  or  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  and 
also  his  royal  consort,  and  the  princess  royal,  or  eldest 
daughter  of  the  king,  .w  Hi  ,  v.  -..*  peculiarly  regarded  by  the 
laws.— Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

1 1'  N  C I P  A  L,  adj.  \         Fr.    Principal  ; 


Principal, 

Principally. 
Principality, 
Pri'ncipate. 


It. 

Principle;      Sp.    Prin- 
cipal;   Lat.  Principalis, 


PRI 

First  or  chief;  being  or  being  placed  first  or  at 
the  head ;  and  used  by  Spenser  as  in  Latin,  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  prince,  princely. 

Principal,  n. — the  chief,  head,  or  leader;  also 
applied  to  a  first,  chief,  or  capital  sum  of  money, 
as  distinguished  from  the  interest  or  gains  pro- 
duced from  it. 
And  tho  was  he  principal,  the  Bacryng  vorto  do, 
And,  vor  ensample  of  hem,  othere  ensentede  therto. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  446. 
"Which  he  wroughte  in  Crist  reisynge  hym  fro  deeth,  and 
settynge  him  on  his  right  half  in  heuenli  thingis  a-boue  ech 
principal  and  potestat,  and  vertu,  and  domvnacioun. 

Wiclif.  Effesies,  c.  1. 
Thanketh  the  maister  of  grace  which  of  that  good  and  al 
other  is  authour  and  principal  doer. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Louc,  h.  iii. 
Man  halte  the  principalte  of  al  thing  vnder  bis  beinge. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

These  were  Craterus'  words,  and  the  residue  of  y«  cousail 

were  of  opinion,  that  Philotas  would  neuer  haue  conceled 

this  conspiracy,  except  hee  had  beene  eyther  pryneypali  or 

priuye  therunto. — Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  159. 

Netheles  let  euery  diligent  reder  knowe  hymselfe  miche 
to  haue  profited,  if  he  hut  the  cheif  principalis  vnderstaud, 
although  it  be  but  meanly. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  Argument. 
But  he  did  betake  y  keping  of  the  treasure  vnto  Calli- 
crates,  and  restored  to  Abulites  the  gouernement  and  prin- 
cipal ttie  of  the  countrey  of  Susa. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  100. 

For  there  be  three  sortes  of  fruites  principallye  growing 

unto  man  by  prayer.—  Fis h er.  A  Godlye  Treatise  on  Prayer. 

Ant1  albeit  this  man  helde  longethe.prtnejpnre  of  Rrytayne. 

Fabyan,  vol.i.  c.  14. 

Which  are  called  of  Saint  Paule,  principaies  and  powers, 

lordes  of  the  world.— -Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1(309,  an.  1555. 

Charge  him  to  go  with  her  thro'  all  the  courts  of  Greece, 
and  with   the  challenge  now  made  to  give  her  beauty  the 
principality  over  all  other.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 
For  if  that  vertue  be  of  so  great  might 

Which  from  iust  verdict  will  for  nothing  start, 
But  to  preserve  inviolated  right, 
Oft  spilles  the  principal!  to  save  the  part 


That  which  God  principally  I 
bounty  e 


Faerie  Qttcenc,  b.  v.  c.  10. 
:s  notice  of  in  him,  and 
praying,  and  his  great 


charity. — Sharp 

Ye  undertakers,  tell  us, 

'Midst  all  the  gorgeous  figures  you  exhibit, 

Why  is  the,.../-.   .      ■'.  conceal'd,  for  which 

You  make  this  mighty  stir?  Blair.  The  Grave. 

Art  thou  the  God,  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 

Roll'd  over  all  our  desolated  land, 

Slu.x'k  pri/irip'ilitii?s  and  kingdoms  down, 

And  made  the  mountains  tremble  at  bis  frown  ? 

Cowper.  Charily. 

PRINCIPLE,*.^       Fr.  Principe;     It.    and 

Principle,  v.  I   Sp.  Principio  ;   Lat.  Prin- 

Princi'piate.  f  cipium,  (from  princeps,  see 

Principia'tion.  J  PRiNCE,)the  beginning,  (in 
which  signification  it  is  used  by  Spenser,)  a  first 
element. 

A  first,  original,  or  elementary  being,  substance, 
agent,  or  active  cause ;  axiom,  maxim,  rule,  pro- 
position ;  assumed,  proved,  or  to  be  proved. 

Principle,  in  reasoning,  is  applied  not  only  to 
the  first  of  a  series  of  consecutive,  or  among  a 
number  of  connected  propositions,  laid  down,  as 
premises  to  the  establishment  or  affirmation  of  an 
ultimate  conclusion  ;  but  to  any  intermediate  or 
collateral  propositions  from  which  intermediate  or 
collateral  consequences  are  inferred. 

That  -wisest  and  best  men,  full  oft  beguil'd 

"Willi  gooilnej-s,  pruH-n'l'il  not  to  reject 

The  penitent,  but  ever  to  forgive, 

Are  drawn  to  wear  out  miserable  days, 

Entangl'd  with  a  poysnous  bosom  snake. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonisles. 

So  finally  flieth  this  our  new  poet  as  a  birde  whose  prin- 
cipals be  scarce  growne  out,  but  yet  as  one  that  in  time  shall 
be  able  to  keepe  wing  with  the  best. 

.     Spenser.  Epistle  to  Maister  Harvey. 

He  gan  to  hurne  in  ra^e,  and  friese  in  feare, 
Doubting  sad  end  of  principle  unsound. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.v.  c.  11. 


the  i 


element,  or  call  them  what  you  will  •  which  wc 
principiction.— Bacon.  Physiological  Remarks. 
1  1M0 


PRI 

Our  young  men  presently,  being  principVd  by  thaw  new 
philosophers,  will  reply;  that  these  are  nothing  but  earth 
and  stones  (senseless  and  inanimate  bodies)  which,  there- 
fore, cannot  mind  nor  take  notice  of  any  human  affairs. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  881. 

Our  eyes,  that  see  other  things,  see  not  themselves  ;  and 
those prineipiate  foundations  of  knowledge  are  themselves 
unknown.— Gtanvill.   V unity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  4. 

He  who  fixes  upon  false  principles  treads  upon  infirm 
ground,  and  so  sinks;  and  he  who  fails  in  his  deductions 
from  right  principles  stumbles  upon  firm  ground,  and  bo 
falls.— South,  voL  ii.  Ser.  1. 

A  parliament,  so  principled,  will  sink 

All  antient  schools  of  empire  in  disgrace. 


™i*»3 

to  tie  more  fine  and  princked  than  became  a  private  man, 
that  this  made  him  to  be  hated.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  579. 

When  he  [Demetrius]  was  to  make  any  preparation  for 
war.  he  had  not  then  ivy  at  his  dart's  end,  nor  had  his  helmet 
perfumed,  nor  came  out  of  the  ladies'  closets  picked  and 
princt  to  go  to  battle  —  Id.  lb.  p.  785. 

Ev'n  in  the  spring  and  playtime  of  the  year, 

Th.it  calls  th'unwonted  villager  abroad 

With  all  her  little  ones,  a  sportive  train, 

To  gather  kingcups  in  the  yellow  mead, 

And  prink  their  hair  with  daisies,  or  to  picft 

A  cheap  but  wholesome  sallad  from  the  brook, 

These  shades  are  all  my  own.— Cowper.  Task,  b.vL 


PRI'NCOCK,  or>      Minshew  calls  him— "  a 
Pri'ncox.  f  ripe-headed  young  boy ,'*and 

derives  the  word  from  precox ,-  Skinner,— Ipotius 
dictum  quasi  jam  primum  gallus  •  Mr.  Brockett 
gives  it  as  still  a  northern  name  for  a  pert,  forward 
fellow.  It  appears  to  be  merely  a  prime  cock  ;  a 
cock  (met.  any  one)  of  prime  courage  or  gallantry; 
subsequently,  of  a  pert,  conceited,  or  forward 
spirit. 

Next  him  Euryalus  his  mate,  whose  fairer  was  there  non 

Through  al  Aeneas  campe,  nor  Troyan  armour  did  put  on, 

Fyne  princock  fresh  of  face  furst  vttring  youth  by  buds 

vnshorne.  Phaer.  Virgill.  jEneidos,  b.  ix. 

Your  proud  university  princnx  thinkes  he  is  a  mau  of 

such  merit,  the  world  cannot  sufficiently  endow  him  with 

preferment.—  Returne  from  Pernassus,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

The  souldier  taking  his  knauish  knacke  in  dudgeon, 
hurled  his  dagger  at  him.  and  hauing  narrow! ie  mist  the 
princocks,  he  sticked  it  into  a  post  not  farre  off. 

Stanihurst.  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  an.  1528. 

PRINT,  v.     ^       From  the  Lat.  Prem-ere,  to 

press.    (See  Imprint.  )    Fr.  Jm- 
inter  ,-  It.  Imprimere ;  Sp.  /wi- 
tless.    J       To   press,   mark,   stamp,  or 
infix — letters,  characters,  forms  or  figures. 

How  soone  a  loke  will  print  a  thought  that  never  may 

remove.— Surrey.  Frailtie  §■  Hurtfulness  of  Beaulie. 

OneHippinusorOLpinusof  Hamborough.  greatly  estemed 

among  the  Lutherians,  hath  written  a  booke  to  the  kinges 

maiesty  that  now  is  published  abrode  in  pn/nt. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Eaplic.  of  the  True  Catholic  Fayth,  fol.  6. 

As  doth  the  Emprour  this  daye  in  the  nether  parties  of 
Germanie  strayghtly  commanding  no  printer  to  printe,  nor 
boke  seller  to  sell  any  godly  boke  to  the  edifying  i  f  Crystis 
chirche  nether  in  Dewche,  Latyne,  Frenche,  English, 
Spanish,  nor  in  the  Italion  speche. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  IK. 

In  following  the  course  and  order  of  yeares.  we  find  thU 
foresaid  yeare  of  our  Lorde  1450,  to  be  famous  and  memora- 
ble for  the  diuine  and  miraculous  inuention  of  printing. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  650.  an.  1450. 

Euen  in  this  his  countrey  hee  is  the  first  that  hath  esta- 
blished a  printing  house.— Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.i.  p.  576. 

Vpon  his  hrest-plate  he  beholds  a  dint, 

Which  in  that  field  young  Edw 

Men  whose  life,  learning,  faith,  and  pure  intent 
Would  have  beL-n  held  in  high  esteem  with  Paul. 
Must  now  be  nam'd  and  printed  heretics 
By  shallow  Edwards  and  Scotch  what  d'ye  call. 
Milton,  pn  the  New  Forcers  of 

I  would  not  then  be  left  by  thee,  d 
No  not  if  God  would  promise  me  t 
Caru'd  in  my  bosome,  and  my  I 


;  the  priwte  of  tiiM 
Tomer.  Iliad  b.  ix. 


PRI 

Pro.  Ye  elues  of  hils,  brooks,  efading  lakes  and 
And  ye  that  on  the  sands  with  printfesse  foote 
Doe  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  doe  flie  him 
"When  he  comes  bar-ke.— Shakes.   Tempest,  Act  v. 

Whilst  from  off  the  i 
Thus  I  set  my  nrintl 


fleet, 


That  bends  not  as 
Would 

Of     I.rb.ni 


i  velv 


Milton.  Comus. 


nting,  in  all  probability,  have  preserved 
ersa'l  history  of  vegetables,  from  the  cedar 
the  moss  that  groweth  upon  the  wall, 


lauu-nt. — Boyle,    Works, 


"William  Faithorne 
and  bred  u 
WalpoU 


:h  also  left  its  impression,  though 

cidents. 

tine.  On  the  Understanding,  s.  11. 

born  in  London,  in  what  year  Is 
Peake,  painter  and  printse/ler. 
'/Painting,  vol.  v.  Engravers. 


PR  TOR,  adj.  \  Fr.  Prieur,  n.  priorite  j  It. 
Pri'or,  n.  \  Priore,  priorita  ;    Sp.  Prior,  n. 

Pri'orate.  I  prioridad  ;  hat.  Prior,  former  ; 
Prioress.  I  from  the  ancient  pri,pris;  Gr. 
Pri'ory.  fnptv. 

Prio'rity.  I  Fore  or  former,  in  time  or 
Pri'orly.  I  space ;      anterior,     senior     or 

Pri'orship.      J  elder,  precedent  or  antecedent. 
A  prior, — the  foreman ;  one  who  has  the  fore 
or  anterior  place  in  rank  or  authority. 
Vnnethe  was  ther  eny  hous  in  all  Normandye 
Of  relygyon,  as  abbey  other  prior  ye. 
That  kyng  Wyllam  ne  fefede  here  in  Engelond 
Myd  londes,  other  myd  rentes,  that  bii  ahbeth  gut  an 

honde.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  370. 

Bisshops,  abbotee,  and  priours,  thei  had  misborn  tham 

hie.  B.Brunne,  p.  333. 


Ther  was  also  a  nonn 
That  of  hire  smiling 

vas  ful  simple  and  coy; 
but  by  seint  Eloy. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  v. 

The  eternall  presence 

as  I  saied,  hath  inclose  togide 

lltynies,  in  whir-he  close  and  .wall  thinges,  that 
In  timers  times,  and  in  diuers  places  temporel,  without  pos- 
teriorite  or  priorite,  been  closed  therein  perpetuall  nowe, 
and  make  todwell  in  present  sight.— Id.  Test,  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 
But  after  his  decease,  [Austin]  there  should  be  equalitie 
of  honour  betwixt  London  and  Yorke,  without  all  distinc- 
tion ot priorilie.—Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1513.  an.  1070. 


Vpon  the  payment  of  the  sayd  rai.some,  we  left  the  said 
towne  [Cartagena.]  and  drewe  some  part  of  our  souldiers 
into  the  prior ij  or  abbey. — Hackluyt.  Voyayes,  vol.  iii.  p.  o  15. 

The  prioresse  of  the  same  place  caused  him  [Robert  Hood] 

to  be  buried  by  the  high  way  s i « i l- .  where  he  had  used  to  rob 
and  spoyle  those  that  passed  that  way. 

Graft. 
_  K.  John.  Let  them  approach  : 


Rich.  I. 


I  iny 


This  expedition's  charge. — Shakes.  K.  John,  Act  i.  I 
An  eulogy  on  Walkelin  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  l 


Nor- 


great  part  of  his  state 
Stands,  and  was  bishop  there  durinu'  Godfrey's  priorate. 

Wurton.   History  uj  Eayli.h  Poetry,  Dis.  2. 

In  payment  of  debts  he  must  observe  the  rules  ot  priority ; 
otherwise,  on  deficiency  of  assets,  if  he  pnv^  those  of  a  lowei 
degree  first,  he  must  answer  those  of  a  higher  out  of  his  own 
estate.— Btackclone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  32. 

Whether  priorly  to  that  a=ra  it  had  ever  been  inhabited, 
or  lain  till  then  in  its  chaotic  state,  is  a  question  which  i! 
•would  be  rash  to  decide. 


Geddes.   Transtat, 

PRISM. 

Psisma'tick. 
Prisma'tically, 
Nor  are  there  really  such   qualith 

firismc,  when  refracting  the  li-ht  it  e 
colours  of  the  rainbow.— Cudu-orlh.  I, 


!  Bible,  vol.  i.  Pref. 


"V  Fr.  PHsme ;  It.  Prisma  ; 
>  Gr.  Tlpio-fia,  from  irpt-etu, 
)  secare,  to  cut. 


Here,  awful  New 
Form,  fronting  or 


ing  clouds 


The  various 

From  the  white  mingling  maze.  Thomson.  Spring, 

False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass, 

Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  eiery  place. 

Tope.  Essay  on  Criticism. 


PRI 

From  the  bare  giving  to  a  piece  of  ordinary  glass  a  prU- 

m/i/i.-a!  shape,  that  diaphanous  and  colourless  body  may  he 
made  to  exhibit  in  a  moment  all  those  delightful  and  vivid 
colours  for  which  we  admire  the  rainbow. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  4S7. 

I  might  demand  what  addition  or  decrement  of  either 
salt,  sulphur,  or  mercury,  befalls  the  body  of  the  glass  by 
bt'iug  i,rir.iiiaticall>j  figured  ?  and  yet  It  is  known,  that  with- 
out that  shape  it  would  nut  .'uiuid  tiio.s<j  cuimiv.-, 


Certain  French  philosophe 
Newton's  theory  of  light  and  i 
prism  by  which  it  was  demon 


PRI 


,  contrived  to  break  the 
ne  Legation,  b.  ii.  App. 


PRI'SON,  n.A  Fr.  Prison;  It.  Prigione, 
Pri'son,  v.  \prigioniere ;  Sp.Prision,  from 
Pri'soner.  J  the  Fr.  Pris,  taken,  participle 
Pri'sonment.  J  of  prendre,  to  take.    See  Hand, 

and  Prize. 

A  place  for  those  taken ;  for  captives.    And  the 

verb,  to  prism/,  (or  imprison,  qv.) 

To  put  into  or  keep  in  prison  or  captivity;    to 

confine  any  one  taken ;  generally,  to  confine  or 

shut  up. 

There  the  quene  here  aunte  in  bataile  heo  nome, 
And  dude  in  strong  prison,  and  the  kyndom 
Delden  bi  twene  hem,  and  eyther  ys  part  nom. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  37. 
&  Sir  William  Crispyn  with  the  duke  was  led, 
Togider  prisoned.  R.  Brunne,  p.  101. 

The  Duke  of  Normandie,  William  is  his  name, 
Wolnoth,  Haralde's  brother,  he  had  in  prison  at  Kam. 

Id.  p.  68. 

We  founden  the  prisnun  srhift  with  al  diligence  and  the 
keper  stondynge  at  the  uhatis,  but  w--  (ipi-nvden  and  founden 
no  man  therynne.—  Wictif.  Dedis,  c.  5. 


And  Palamon,  this  woful  prisoner, 

As  was  his  wone,  by  leve  of  his  gayler 

Was  risen.  Chaucer.    The  Knighles  Tale,  V.  1065. 

The  picture  of  xxii.  godly  and  faithfull  christians,  appre- 
hended about  Colchester,  prisoned  togither  in  one  band,  and 
so  with  three  leaders  at  the  most,  brought  vp  to  London. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1789.  an.  1557. 


It  is  to  be  asked  what  shal  become  of  our  wyuea  whotr 
chaunce  and  necessitie  hath  gotten  vnto  us  here  for  tl 
only  comfort  of  our  prisonment? 

Brende.  Quint  us  Curtius,  fol.  11 


During  which  time  of  imprisonment  there,  I 
longst  those  my  prison-fell. >wes  some  that  had  '. 
i  before  in  Mexico. —  ff>>c/;tt>/,t.    Voyages,  vol.  iii.  ] 


With  that  great  chaine,  wherewith  not  long  ygoe 

He  bound  that  pitteous  lady  prisoner,  now  relest, 
Himselfe  she  bound.— Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

Yet  though  he  never  list  to  me  relent, 

But  let  me  waste  in  woe  my  wretched  yeares, 

Yet  will  I  never  of  my  love  repent, 

But  ioy  that  for  his  sake  I  suffer  prisonment. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

And  whilst  the  nymphs  that  near  this  place 
disposed  were  to  play 

At  barley-break  and  prison-base, 
do  pass  the  time  away. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymphal  1. 

i-house,  and 


So  thine  shall  be  the  beauteous  prize,  while  I 
Must  languish  in  despair,  in  prison  die. 

Dryden.  Palamon  fy  Arcite,  b.  i. 

The  justice,  before  whom  the  prisoner  is  brought,  is  bound 
immediately  to  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  crime 
alleged  :  and  to  ibis  end  by  Stat.  2,  and  3  Phil,  and  M  c,  10. 
be  is  to  take  in  writing  the  examination  of  such  prLuncr, 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  22. 
PRI'STINE.  >        Fr.  Pristine  ;      It.  Pristine , 
Pki'stinate.    (Lilt.  Pristimts,   from   pri,   pris. 
(SeeP.uOR.)     Used  as  the  Fr._ 

Former,  old,  ancient,  wonted,  accustomed. 


Right  reverend  fathers,  we  perceive  the  gorily  forwardness 
in  your  good  lordships,  in  the  restitutio!.  i,f  this  noble 
church  of  England  tu  the  /..?.,//..,'  state  and  unite  ot  Christ's 
church.—  Burnet.  Low.  House  of  Conco.  to  Upper.  He,,.  VIII. 

But  as  it  Piealth]  hath  recovered  the  pristhiale  strength, 
which  thing  .inly  in  all  the  iiuht  it  .uvet.-d,  shall  it  inconti- 
nent be  astonished!— More.  Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

Unl  iiycause  there  appered  to  be  in  hym  the  prystinttte 
auctniyta-  and  niaiestie  ni  a  hvn'e,  thev  wnlde  no  longer 
sulfre  hym  to  continue  in  that  dignitie,  than  by  the  space  of 
vi.  monethes.— Sir  T.  Klijol.   The  Gocernocr,  i.  i.  c.2. 

Parliaments  never  recover  their  pristine  dignity,  honour, 
power,  priviledgcs.  it  this  sh.mld  miscarry. 

Prynnc.  Trcachay  M-  D^l '.a/ally,  pt.  ii.  p.  29. 


He  [Becketl  proi   n    I  sto  be  sent  from  the  pope 

to  the  king  to  cursse  him  and  all  the  whole  realme,  if  the 
king  would  not  restore  him  againe  to  his  pristinatc  state 
and  dignitie.— Grafton.  Hen.  II.  an.  13. 

PRI'TTLE-PRATTLE,   i.  e.  prattle  -  prattle] 
the  reduplication — for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

tely,  and  every 


i  mouth  was  full  of  prittle-pr, 


PRIVE,  v. 
Pri'vy,  adj. 

Pri'vily. 

PlU'VITY. 

Piu'vate,  adj. 
Piu'vate,  n. 
Pri'vate,  v. 
Pri'vacy. 
Pri'vately. 
Pri'vateness. 
Priva'tion. 
Pri'vative,  adj. 


Pri'vatively. 
Private'er. 
draw. 


North.  Plutarch,  p.  546. 

Fr.  Priver,  prive,  priva- 
tion ;  It.  Privdre,  private, 
prira;iune ;  Sp.Privar,  pri- 
vacion ;  Lat.  Private,  from 
privus,  which  Vossius  derives 
from  Gr.  Tlpi-tiy,  emere, 
"  censeo,  diet  privum,  quod 
qnis  sibi  emit,  atque  ita 
privum  et  proprium  fecit." 
See  Deprive. 

To  prive  or  deprive,  then, 
is,- 


To  make  our  own  pecu- 
liar   property ;     to    appro- 
priate   to    ourselves;    and, 
thus, — to  take  away,  with- 
ithhold  from  another ;  to  take  away, 
bereave,  or  despoil.     Private  or  privy, — 

Appropriated,  withdrawn,  secreted  to  ourselves, 
or  our  own  use  ;  secret,  sequestered,  retreated,  re- 
tired,  solitary  ;    clandestine,   hidden,   concealed ; 
inmost  or  intimate,  familiar  or  acquainted  with, 
admitted  to,  the  inmost  thoughts,  feelings,  actions, 
or  concerns. 
He  made  hire  vnder  erthe  a  wonyng  coynteliclie, 
And  huld  hire  ther  to  his  wylle  longe  priuilichc. 
And  drow  to  hire  wan  he  wolde,  that  no  man  yt  nuste, 
Bute  it  were  euy priuc  moll,  that  liys  priuite  al  wysle. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  25. 
Nouther  of  som  no  alle,  ne  -wist  what  thei  dies, 
Bot  tho  that  v/erepriue.  Ii.  Brunne,  p.  285. 


S:  abbot  i 

\\\-t'p!,l 


prioure,  men  of  religion, 

en  of  honour,  archdecaue  &  person, 

d  of  thar  office.  Id.  p.  73. 


Thei  senten  lis  men  of  Rome  into  prisoun  that  weren 
betun  openli  and  undampned,  and  now  priueili  tiiei  bryngea 
ilHOUt.— Wictif.  Dedis,  c.  16. 

They  haue  beaten  vs  opely  vncondepned,  for  al  y  t  we  are 


And  aftir  that  hise  britheren  weren  gon  up,  thanne  he 
ede  up  to  the  feeste  day,  not  openly,  but  as  in  priin/le. 

Wictif.  Jon,  c.  7. 


•  of  this  bill  hath  taken  hode, 


Clialicci.    The  Murchan!    ;  Talc, 


And  eke  men  brought  him  out  o 

Fro  yere  to  vere  ful  privet'/  bis  r 

Id.  The 


h  ,i.,hles  Talc,  v.  1445. 


Alas,  and  wala  wa," 


This  false  chorle  t 


Id.   The  Milleres  Tale,  V.  3603. 


-Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 


PRI 


of  hi! 


And  sayde 


li.  an.  IIS 
hym,  Go  thou  the  i 


[  the  prcnn  waves  of  the  coun- 
tTeT)  anTgetYe  the  to  the  garyson  of  Chaluset. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  u.  c.  133. 

The  cytezens  glad  of  hys  commynge,  made  not  the  French 

capitain'es.  which  had  the  gouernaunce  of  the  towne,  either 

parties  ot  priuies  of  their  entent.— Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.U. 

That  they  woulde  not  onely  lese  their  worldely  suh- 

staunce   but  also  be  priualcd  of  their  lyues  and  worldely 

felicitee  rather  then  to  suffice  kynge  Rycharde  that  tyraunt 

lenger  to  rule  and  reigne  ouer  them.— Id.  Rich.  111.  an.  6. 

He  had  priualelye  had  testimonie  geuen  him  of  aungels, 

a,  of  Simeon,  of  Anna,  of  the  Magians. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  3. 
No  doubt  but  kyng  Richard  had  bene  in  greate  ieopardie 
either  olpriuacion  of  his  realme  or  losse  of  his  life   or  noili 
Halt.  Mien.  in.  an.  «• 
Which  fair  and  happy  blessing  thou  might'st  well 
Have  far  more  rais'd,  had  not  thine  enemy 
(Retired  privacy)  made  thee  to  sell 
Thy  greatness  for  thy  quiet. 

Daniel.   On  Hie  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

The  same  princes  of  the  cities  that  had  ben  with  him  be- 
fore, returned  vnto  Cresar,  -and  desired  they  might  haue 
lo-nip  tn  rnmmon'with  Mm  pnia-li,  arid  in  f'n-t,  <<|  ii.aui.is 
concerningme  welfare  and  well  doyng  both  of  him  and  of 
them  al.— Goldinge.  Ccesar,  fol.  23. 

rcandaules]  praysed  her  to  euery  body  and  bewrayed  the 
rri„i,ics  of  wedlock,  as  though  that  silece  had  bene  an  hin- 
drance to  her  beautie.— Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  o. 

■Wherefore  Sylla  immediately,  without  making  any  of  the 
magistrates  privy,  caused   fore-core  men's  name 
up  upon  posts,  whom  he  would  put  to  d  a.h 


lief 


Faustulus, 
children,  and  nobody  knew  it,  as 
t  (the  likest 


lareh,  p.  403 

herd  to  Amulius,  took  up  the  twt 

,  as  some  say ;  or  as  others 

th  the  privHtj  and  knowledge 


ofNumitor,  Amulius' brother.— Id.  lb.  p.  17. 

Sal.  The  Count  Melvone,  a  noble  lord  of  France 
Whose  priuate  with  me  of  the  dolphines  lone, 
Is  much  more  general,  then  these  lines  import. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  iv 
Nor  must  I  be  unmindful  of 
For  which  I  have  call'd  my  1 
My  kins-folke,  and  my  chenl 


rother,  and  the  tribunes, 
B.  Jonson.  Catiline,  Act  iii. 


Private  wrongs  are  an  infringement  or  privation  of  the 
private  or  civic  rights  belonging  to  individuals,  considered 


PRIVILEGE,  n.\      Fr.  Privilege,   It.  Prim- 

Pri'vilege.  J  legio ;   Sp.  PrivUegw,  prwi- 

legiar;  Lat.  Privilegium,  i.e.  priva  lex,  prwata  lex; 
a  privy  or  private  law. 

A  law  lor  private  or  separate  persons ;  separated 
from,  or  exclusive  of,  others ;  an  appropriate  or 
peculiar  law  or  rule  or  right ;  a  peculiar  immu- 
nity, liberty,  or  franchise. 

To  privilege, — to  have  or  give  a  privilege  or  pe- 
culiar immunity,  liberty,  or  franchise ;  an  immu- 
nity or  exemption  from  geueral  law  or  rule. 

Certes  it  [the  paternoster]  is  privileged  of  three  thinges  in 
his  dignitee,  for  whichc  it  is  more  digue  than  any  other 


Gowcr.  Con.  A.  Prol. 
Though  they  be  by  the  laws  exempt  mi  priviledged  from 
labour,  yet  they  exempt  uot  themselves. 

More.  Utopia,  b.  li.  c.  4. 
Albe  it  that  seynt  Gregory  hadde  giauted  vnto  London 
the  prijuelage  of  y«  archebisshoppes  see. 

Fabyan,  vol.  l.  c.  59. 
Look  how  the  day-hater,  Minerva's  bird, 
Whilst  privilegd  with  darkness  and  the  night, 
Doth  live  secure  t'himself,  of  others  fear'd. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  in. 
King  Athelstane  is  taken  here  for  the  chiete  priuileger  of 
the  towne.—  Harrison.  Description  of  Brilaine,  c.  12. 

To  rum  him  [a  child]  loose  to  an  unrestrained  liberty, 
before  he  has  reason  to  guide  him,  is  not  the  allowing  him 
the  privilege  of  his  nature  to  be  free;  but  to  thrust  him  out 
amongst  brutes,  and  abandon  him  to  a  state  as  wretched, 
and  as  much  beneath  that  of  a  man  as  theirs. 

Locke.  On  Government,  b.  it.  c.  6.  s.  03. 
As  this  liberty  is  not  indulged  in  any  other  government, 
either  republican  or  monarchical ;  in  Holland  and  Venice, 
more  than  in  France  or  Spain  ;  it  may  very  naturally  give 
occasion  to  the  question,  how  it  happens  that  Great  Britain 
alone  enjoys  this  peculiar  privilege  I — Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  2. 

Privilege,  in  Roman  jurisprudence,  means  the  exemption 
(  f  on"  individual  from  the  operation  of  a  law. 

Mackintosh.  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  p.  50.  Note. 


And  wo  have 


■  their  imiivii'r.  tf   till  'ring  pricately. 
Than  by  severity  in  general : 
lor  hc-t  he's  liked,  that  is  alike  to  all ! 

Daniel.  Civil  liars,  b.  v. 

Always  certain  it  is,  that  he  drew  him  first  into  the  fatal 
circle  from  a  kind  of  resolved  privaleness  at  his  house  at 
Lampsie,  in  South  Wales.— RtUquia  Wotloniana,  p.  162. 

Or  at  least  that  it  [learning]  doth  divert  men's  travels 
from  action  and  business,  and  bringeth  them  to  a  love  of 
leisure  and  privaleness. 

Bacon.  The  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  l. 

If  you  had  been  s.privado,  and  of  the  cabinet  council  with 
your  angel  guardian,  from  him  you  might  have  known  how 
rnanv  dan-ers  you  have  escaped,  how  often  you  have  been 
,.  ,  i  so  near,  thai  if  you  had  seen  your  danger -with 
a  sober  spirit,  the  fear  of  it  would  hare  half  killed  you. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  u.  Ser.  12. 

Distance  is  nothing  else  but  (he  privation  of  tactual  union, 
and  the  greater  distance  the  greater  privation,  and  the 
greater  privation  the  more  to  doe  to  regain  the  former  posi- 
tive condition.— Afore.  Antidote  to  Atheism,  App.  pt.  i.  c.  8. 

No  one  of  them  had  voices  enough  to  exclude  the  other 
three  from  making  a  duke :  for  to  this  privative  power 
required 


i  halls  o 
This  indiflerency  of  i 


Reliquiee  Wottonianes,  p.  261. 


understood  two  waves;    either  privalivdy.  that    i 
that  it  has  not  any  real  or  active  propeusion  to  : 

(hen  lo  '.notion,  ol   i  ice  versa.      

More.  The  Immortality  of  the  Sou;,  pt.  m.  e.  n. 
Tis  true,  indeed,  the  immediate  product  of  this  sort  of 
virtue,  is  only,  at  least  chiefly,  privative,  happiness,  or,  the 
happiness  of  rest  and  indolence  v.  Inch  consists  in  not  being 
miserable,  or,  in  a  perfect  cessation  from  all  such  nets  and 
motions  as  are  hur.v.il  and  ii  mucus  to  a  rational  spirit. 

4'coW.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  e.  3. 

The  devils  are  not  determined  to  one  in  individuo  but  in 

kind  only,  as  being  determined  to  do  evil  in  the  general,  and 

that  only  privatively  for  want  of  motive  or  inducement  to  do 

otherwise.—  Whitby.  On  the  Five  Points,  Dis.  iv.  c.  1.  s.  5. 

It  is  seen  among  privateers  that  nothing  sooner  emboldens 
them  sooner  to  mutiny  than  want. 

Dampier.  Voyage,  an.  16S4. 
But  a  privation  is  the  absence  of  what  does  naturally  be- 
long to  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of.  or  which  ought  to  be 
present  with  it ;  as  when  a  man  or  a  horse  is  deaf,  or  blind, 
or  dead,  or  if  a  physician  or  a  divine  be  unlearned,  these  are 
called  privations.— Walts.  Logic!:,  pt.i.  c.  2. 


PRIZE,  n.  \  Fr.  Pris,  taken  ;  past  part,  of 
Prize,  v.  j  the  verb  prendre,  to  take;  and 
Pri'zer.  (upon  which  past  part,  the  verb 
Price,  n.  (prizer  is  formed.  (See  Hano.) 
Price,  v.      I  Price,— 

Pui'celess.  J  That  which  is  taken,  (so.)  in 
purchase  or  payment,  as  an  equivalent;  and, 
consequentially,  the  sum  at  which  a  thing  is  rated 
or  valued ;  value,  esteem.     Prize, — 

That  which  is  taken,  undertaken  ;  an  under- 
taking or  enterprize  ;  that  which  is  taken,  cap- 
tured, gained,  acquired,  won;  and,  consequentially, 
reward  or  remuneration ;  booty.  And  to  prize, 
consequentially, — 

To  set  a  price  (a  high  price)  upon  any  thing  ; 
to  reckon  or  account  at  a  (great)  price ;  to  value, 
to  estimate,  to  esteem. 


Was  neuer  at  Savnt  Denys  feste  holden  more  hy. 

Ne  was  of  more  pris,  ne  serued  so  redy.— Id.  p.  235. 

Whi  hath  Sathanas  temptid  thin  herte  that  thou  lie  to  the 
Hooli  Goost  and  to  defraude  of  the  prys  of  the  feeld  ? 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  5. 

Ananias,  how  is  ity'  Sathan  hath  fylled  thyne  heart,  that 
thou  shouldcst  lit  vnto  the  II. .h  (ioost,  and  kepe  away  part" 
of  the  pryce  of  the  lyuelod.— BiMe,  1551.  lb. 

The  fend  savth,  I  wol  chace  and  pursue  man  by  wicked 
suggestion,  and  I  wol  hint  him  by  meving  and  stiirn.e  .  t 
sinnc,  and  I  wol  depart  my  pris,  orr 
and  my  lust  shal  be  accomplised  in 


refore  he  now  begunne 
anew,  as  his  owne  prize, 
Whom  formerly  he  had  in  battell  wonne, 
And  proffer  made  by  force  her  to  reprize. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  IV.  C.  4. 

Thou  damned  wight, 

The  author  of  this  fact  we  here  behold, 
What  iustice  can  but  ill  -ht, 

With  thine  owne  blood  to  price  his  blood,  here  shed  in 
sight?  Id.  14.  b.i.e.8 

Though  vertue  then  were  held  in  highest  price, 

In  those  old  times  of  which  I  doe  iutreat, 
Yet  then  likewise  the  wicked  seede  of  vice 

Began  to  spring.  Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  1. 

And  (greeting  Hector)  askt  him  this  :  Wilt  thou  be  once 
■  Vde? 


lis  prize ;  but  yeeld  her  still 
As  all  men  else  do. — Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

■ I'll  instruct  you  further 

As  I  wait  on  your  worship :  If  I  play  not  my  prize 
To  your  full  content,  and  your  uncle's  much  vexation 
Hang  up  Jack  MarralL 

Massinger.  Sew  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Patroclus,  thy  conceit, 

Gave  thee  th'  eversion  of  our  Troy ;  and  to  thy  fleete  a 

Of  Troian  ladies,  their  free  lives,  put  all  in  hands  by  thee  : 
But  (too  much  prizer  ol  t!.y  selfe)  all  these  are  pvopt  by 

ms.—Chupmiu  Jfcmvr.  Iliad,  b.  rvii. 
Tutour  of  Athens !  he,  in  every  street, 
Dealt  priceless  treasure  !  goodness  his  delight, 
W  i,.i,c:i  I. is  w.  alth,  and  glory  his  reward. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  ii. 


,  and  in  my  heart's 


j  deliberation, 
t. 
The  Persones  Tale. 


eper.  Task,  b.  ft. 
Who  claim'd  the  foremost  praise  a  thousand  eyes 
Might  now  be  witness,  and  adjudge  the  prize. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xh 

PROACH,  i.e.  approached. 

Therle  of  Derby,  thought  none  yuell,  but  thought  those 
wordes  hadde  ben  spoken,  to  the  entent  to  haue  procliei 
nerer  to  the  poynt.— Berners.  Froissarl.  Cron.  vol.  n.  c.  236. 

PROBABLE.  "V  Fr.  Probable ;  It.  Pro- 
habile;  Sp. Probable  ;  Lat, 
Probabilis;  that  may  be 
proved,  from  prob-are,  to. 
prove,  (qv.);  A.ei.Pruf- 
ian.  Probable  and  prof- 
able  are  the  same  word* 
and  mean — 

That   can   or   may   bo 


Probability; 
Pro'bacy. 

Pro'bate. 

Proba'tion. 

Proba'tional. 

Proba'tionary. 

Probationer. 

Proba'tionership. 

Pro'bative. 

Proba'tor. 

Pro'batory. 
quotation  from  Locke. 

That  may  he  reasonably  expected  to  be  or 
happen  to  be  ;  having  alikefihood,  or  resemblan<j| 
or  similarity  to  truth  or  reality  :    a  verisimilitude. 


/.).., 


but  probable,  by 
now  distinguish 
demonstrable. 


there  in  esse,  to  induce  his  followers. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  160. 

Thei  saied.  that  the  caidinall  by  visitacions,  mak>  ng  of 

abbottes,  probates   of  testaments,  grauntyng  of  lacuhiefc 

liccscs.  and  other  pollynges  in  his  com 

made  his  threasore  egall  with  the  kynge 


Great  loos  hath  largesse,  and  great  prise, 

For  both  wise  folke  and  unwise 

Were  wholly  to  her  baudon  brought, 

So  well  with  yefts  hath  she  wrought.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

It  is  a  singular  benefite  and  suche  a  special  prerogatyue 
as  cannot  for  v  great  dignitie  therof  sufficiently  be  pryced 
to  remaine  and  line  in  the  .hurdle,  that  he  may  be  par- 
taker of  all  those  thigs  wherby  God  doth  vouchsafe  to  allure 
and  to  ioyngne  his  children  viito  hyr 


Calvin.  FoureGodlgc  Sermons, 
1512 


Ser. 


Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  IT. 
If  ye  thynke  them  now  chaunged,  bryng  fourth  your 
honest  probacyons,  and  ye  shall  he  heard.  ^^  ^  ^ 

For  the  more  euident  prooof  ion  wherof  (although  the  thing 
of  itselfe  is  so  euident.  that  it  needelh  no  pro 
be  more  plaine,  than  the  wordes  themselues  of  Pelagius  and 
Gregorie—  Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  12.   . 

No  man  in  religion  is  properly  a  heretic  at  this i  day, m 
lie  who  maintains  traditions  or  opinions  not  probable  by 
scripture.-J/./ron.  Of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes. 

He  who  holds  in  religion  that  belief  or  those  opinions 
which  to  his  conscience  and  utmost  understanding  appear 
with  most  evidence  or  probability  in  the  scripture,  though 
to  others  he  seems  erroneous,  can  no  more  h 
for  a  heretic  than  his  censurers;  who 
themselves  while  they 


be  justly  censur'd 

ut  the  same  thing 

him  for  so  doing.— Id.  &< 


PRO 

I  here  mean  by  conscience  or  religion,  that  full  persuasion 
Whereby  we  are  assur'd  that  our  belief  and  practice,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  apprehend,  and  probably  make  appear,  is 
according  to  the  will  of  God  and  his  holy  scripture  within 
us.— Milton.   Civil  Power  in  Keeksiastivul  Causes. 


■Which  by  probalh 


Drayton.   Ediv.  IV.  to  Mrs.  Shore. 


Within  the  ureter  four  fingers'  breadth  a  round  white 
!one  was  lodged,  which  was  so  fastned  in  the  part,  that  the 
hysician  with  his  probe  could  not  stir  it,  and  was  fain  at 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  The  Life  by  Fell,  p.  xxxii. 


ithei 


'obe  the  wound, 


That  were  miserable  indeed  to  be  a  courtier  of  Maron 
ind  withal   of  such  a  hapless   invention,  as  that  no  way  • 
should  be  left  me  to  present  my  meaning,  but  to  make  my-  | 


nig  probation 
Mittoi 


Ap->h>.<y  of  Si/icclynnnnt 


As  demonstration  is  the  slu-win-  the  a-recment  or  dis- 
agreement of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  one  or  more 
proofs,  which  have  a  constant,  immutable,  and  visible  con- 
nection one  with  another;  so  probability  is  nothing  but  the 
appearance  of  such  an  agreement  or  disagreement,  by  the 
intervention  of  proofs,  whose  connection  is  not  constant  and 
immutable,  or  at  least  is  not  perceived  to  be  so  but  is,  or 
appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  so,  and  is  enough  to  induce 
the  mind  to  judge  the  proposition  to  be  true  or  false,  rather 
thau  the  contrary.— Locke.   Hum.   Undent,  b.  iv.  c.  15.  s.  1. 


If  you  like  not  my  poem,  the  fa 
Writing;  though  it  is  hard  for  a 
himself.  But  more  probably  it 
cannot  bear  the  truth  of  it. 

Dry  den.  A. 


lay  possibly  be  in  my 
thor  to  judge  against 
your  morals,  which 

m  %■  Achitophel,  Pref. 


He  undertakes  to  pro' 
"  efficacious"  as  to  produ 
gospel,  during  their  pr 
comply  with  its  requireu 


John  Reinolds,  the  most  noted  epigrammatist  next  to  Job. 
Owen  and  Sir  Jo.  Ilnri'imrh'n  <u  his  time,  received  his  first 
being  in  this  world  at  Tuddington  in  Bedfordshire,  was 
elected  probationer 


the  grace  of  Cod  is  so  far 
>  minds  of  ail  who  hear  the 
ry  state,   moral  power  to 

)n  the  Five  Points,  Advert. 


ill.  from  Wykeham's  school 
Wood.  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  i. 


South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  9. 
Some  nominated  and  appointed  for  probators. 

Maydman.   Naeal  Speculations,  p.  1S2. 
The  period  of  the  duration  of  this  present  probatory  state 
of  the  Fv>tem  of  Saturn,  semis  n.Min'd  and  limited  in  reve- 
lation to  the  number  of  the  elect's  being  accomplished. 

Chcyne.  On  Regimen,  Dis.  5. 
The  planets  and  other  celestial  orbs  revolving  about  him 
[the  Sun]  at  their  respective  distances,  and  performing  their 
revolutions  in  different  periods  of  time,  will  represent  the 
several  orders  of  lapsed  intelligences,  the  different  degrees 
of  their  lapse,  and  the  duration  and  continuance  of  their 
probatory  state. — Id.  lb. 

In  our  anticipations  of  astronomical  phenomena,  as  well 
as  in  those  which  we  form  concerning  the  result  of  any 
familiar  experiment  in  physics,  philosophers  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  the  event  as  only  probable  ;  although  our 
confidence "in  its  happening  is  nut  K'-s  complete,  than  if  it 
athematical  demonstration. 

L  s.  4. 

The  existence  of  the  city  of  Pekin,   and  the  reality  of 

Cresar's  assassination,  which  the  philosopher  classes  with 
probabilities,  because  they  rest  solely  upon  the  evidence  of 
testimony,  are  universally  classed  with  certainties  by  the 
rest  of  mankind. — Id.  lb. 


But  strove  with  anody 

And  mildly  thus  her  med'eine  did 

Drtjdcn.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  pt.  iii. 
As  some  bold  surgeon,  with  inserted  steel, 
Probes  deep  the  putrid  sore,  intent  to  heal. 

Falconer.  The  Demagogue. 

PRO'BITY.  Fr.  Probite ;  It.  Probila ;  Sp. 
Probitlad;  Lat.  Probitas,  probus ;  Gr.  Tlpeitov, 
decorum,  conveniens. 

That  which  ought  to  bo  or  be  done ;  rectitude, 
honour,  or  honesty,  integrity. 

If  we  could  once  get  ourselves  possessed  of  this  probity, 
this  purity  of  niiu.i  .inn  lie.'trt.  it  umild  U'tkT  insirurt  us  i.i 
the  use  of  our  liberty,  and  d  :h  li  us  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  evil. — Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

This  is  enough  among  men  of  sense  and  probity. 

Watcrland.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  367. 

PRO'BLEM.  ""J       Fr.  Probleme ;    It.  and 

Problema'tical.        i    Sp.  Problema  ;    Gr.  Upo- 

Problema'ticallv.   J  0\T)p.ct,  from  irpo&a.X-Xew, 

Proble'matize,  v.  J  projicere,  proponcre,  to 
throw  out,  to  put  or  place  before. 

Any  thing  proposed ;  ,v proposition ,•  a  question 
proposed ;  a  question  proposed,  (sc.)  for  decision 
or  determination ;  still  undecided  or  undeter- 
mined. 

B.  Jonson,  in  the  New  Inn,  forms  the  verb 
problematize.      See  in  v.  Elench*. 

How  had  this  cherl  imaginatioun 

To  shewen  swiche  a  probleme  to  the  frere. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkei  Tale,  V.  780. 
problems ;  nay,  some  of 
lirst. 
Howell,  b.  iii.  Let.  9. 

Yet  if  they  had  onely  doubtfully  and  problematically 
commended  their  purgatory  to  the  church,  we  might  easily 
have  favoured  them  with  a  connivence. 

Bp.  Hall.  No  Peace  with  Home,  s.  11. 

Besides  this,  you  have  some  expressions  of  Origen,  chiefly 
from  those  pieces  which  are  either  not  certainly  genuine,  or 
not  free  from  interpolation,  or  wrote  in  a  prohlc/i^iUctil 
way,  or  not  containing  Oreru's  niahnv  cvi  riper  thon"Ms. 


PRO 

I  commanded  by  a  Christian  to  speak,  shall  as  truly  there 
I  confess  himself  to  be  a  devil,  as  otherwhere  a  God.     If  he 

do  not  so  confess,  nut  darine,  to  lie,  even  there  spill  the  bloud 
of  that  precocious  christian.— Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  20. 

I       PROCATA'RCTICK.      Gr.  npo-KoTopm-wos, 
from  TTpo-icara-apxto-Qat,  to  begin,  to  precede. 
That  can  or  may  precede,  forego,  or  forerun. 
'Tie  true  that  his  [Harrington's]  close  restraint,  which  did 
not  agree  with  his  high  spirit,  and  hot  and  rambling  head, 
was  the  procatarctic  cause  of  his  deliration  or  madness. 

Wood.  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

God  often  useth  even  the  guilt  of  that  very  sinne  to  terrifie 

thee  ;  to  cast  a  man  into  distresse  and  to  keep  him  in  it,  it 

is  both  the  procatarcticall  cause  and  the  executioner  of  it. 

Goodwin.  Childe  of  Light,  p.  168. 


PROCEE'D,r. 

Procee'd,  n. 

Procee'der. 

Proce'dure. 

Proceeding,  n. 

Pro'cess. 

Proce'ssion. 

Proce'ssioxal. 

Proce'ssionary. 

Proce'ssioned. 


Weepynde  byu 


;  paradoxes  i 


And,  therefore,  I  conceive  [pneexistene 
matter  of  school  speculation,  which  without 
problematically  argued  on  either  hand. 


left  , 


The  Marquis    ];ecea 
raillery,  has  proposed  t 

and  the  sensibility 'of  Ii 
pivi-n,  if  is  required  to 


,G.)  in  an  exquisite  piece  <-■!' 
blem,  with  a  gravity  and  pre- 
cal ;  the  force  of  the  muscles, 
s  of  an  innocent  person  being 
!  degrees  of  pain  necessary  to 


Prohnhhj  the  heretical  opi 
Abelard  and  Roacelinusto  t 
create  a  prejudice  also  against  their  philosop 


which  bad  subjeeL^l  buth 


Id.  lb. 

When  the  will  is  so  proved,  the  original  must  be  depo- 
sited in  the  registry  of  the  ordinary  ;  and  a  copy  thereof  in 
parchment  is  made  out  under  the  seal  of  the  ordinarv,  and 
delivered  M  the  executm  or  administrate,  m-ethcr  with  a 
certificate  of  its  having  been  proved  before  him  :  all  which 
together  is  usually  styled  the  probate. 

Btackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  32. 
Of  the  various  views  under  which  human  life  has  been 
considered,  no  one  seems  so  reasonable  as  that  which  regards 
;  meaning,  by  a  state  of  probation, 
ng  us,  and  calculated  for  improving 


PROBO'SCIS.  Lat. Proboscis,-  Gr.  Tlpo&oo-tcts, 
npo,  and  (3oo-K-eiv,  to  feed.  Holland  docs  not 
attempt  to  naturalize  the  word. 

Their  long  snout  or  trunkc,  which  the  Latins  call  pro- 
boscis, may  be  easily  cut  off" ;  as  it  appeared  by  experience 
in  the  wars  against  king  Pyrrhus. 

Holland.  Plinic,  b.  via.  c.  7. 

Like  an  unbent  bow  carelessly 

His  sinewy  proboscis  did  remissly  lie. 

Donne.  The  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

,  Th'  unwieldy  elephant 

To  make  them  mirth  us'd  all  his  might,  and  wreath'd 
His  lithe  proboscis.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 


Lat.  Procax,  a  poscendo ; 
lpudens  in  poscendo  vel 


-Pa! 


uf  prnll.lli' 

lated  for  ti 
,  Ser.  33. 

duty  t 


-Id.  Ser.  30. 


•  this  1 


; throughout  ; 


PROBE,  v.  \      To  prove  or  search  for  proof,  I 
Probe,  n.      j  (sc. )  of  the  depth  of  a  wound  or 
sore ;  to  search, 
YOL,  II, 


PROCA'CIOUS. 

Proca'city. 
petendo, — 

Impudent  in  demanding  or  asking ;  bold,  daring, 
forward  in  asking  and  thus  it  appears  to  be  used 
in  the  passage  quoted  by  Barrow  from  Tertullian. 

In  vaine  are  all  your  flatteries, 

In  vaine  are  all  your  knaveries, 

Delights,  deceipts,  precocities, 

Nie/ns,  kisses,  and  conspiracies, 

And  what  e're  is  done  by  Art, 

To  bewitch  a  lover's  heart. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  541. 

Let,  saith  he,  [Tertullian,]  any  person,  manifestly  pos- 
sessed with  the  devil,  or  one  who  is  deemed  to  be  rapt  with 
a  divine  fury,  be  set  before  your  tribunals;  that  spirit  be  in;; 


Fr.  Procedcr,  proces,  pro- 
cession ;  It.  Procddere,  pro- 
cesso,  processione  ;  Sp. 
Proccdcr,  procession ;  Lat. 
Procrdcrct  processum,  (pro, 
and  ndvrc,)  to  go  forwards. 
To  go  or  move  forwards 
or  onwards ;  to  come  or 
issue  out  of;  (q.  d.  towards 
the  front;)  to  advance;  to 
make  progress  or  advancement ;  to  go  forward, 
(sc.  in  pursuit  or  prosecution  ;)  to  prosecute,  to 
pursue. 

grete  processyon  in  gret  anguysse  and  fere 

the  kyng,  &  her  relykes  myd  hem  bere. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  177. 
The  kyng  did  mat  at  gork  [York]  a  faire  procession. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  21. 
Bv  processe  and  by  lengthe  of  certain  yere 
All  stenten  is  the  mourning  and  the  teres 
Of  Grekes,  by  on  general  assent. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  29G9. 
Wherof  deuided  anon  right 
Was  the  language  in  suche  entent 
There  wiste  none  what  other  ment, 

So  that  thei  might  nought  precede.— Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 
How  mankind  was  hegoon  and  beaste,  wherhens  the  fier 

and  shoures 
Proceedes.  Phaer.   Virgilt.  JEneidos,\}.i. 

As  the  Macedons  were  busye  to  bring  their  woorke  for- 
wardes,  so  the  Tirians  were  as  diligent  to  inuent  al  such 
Ulines  as  might  :;eue  imp*  dim-nt  to  their  proceding. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtlus,  fol.  58. 
i  But  immediatlye  hereupon  Alexander  receiued  news 
yt  much  appaircd  the  continual  felieitie  bee  was  wont  to 
haue  in  al  his  proceedings.— Id.  lb.  fol.  196. 
j  For  the  manor  wherof,  syn  it  soundyd  to  honoure  of  the 
prynce,  myne  auctor  therefore  ly&U-  imi  in  his  boke  to  make 
any  longe  processe  of  the  mater. — Fabyoif,  vol.  ii.  an.  1395. 
I  And  when  theyr  feastfull  dayes  come,  they  are  yet  in  the 
papisticke  churches  of  England,  with  no  small  solemnitye, 
mat  tensed,  massed,  camleled,  lyghted,  j<r<»:t:ssioiied,  censed, 
1   &C — Bate.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

The  churchwardens  of  euerie  parish  within  their  diocesse, 
i  to  bring  in  and  deliuer  vp  all  :<ntiplnmei's,  missales,  grailes, 
processionals,  manuals,  &c.  after  the  vse  of  Sarum. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1211.  an.  15-19. 
Then  he  forth  on  his  iourney  did  proceed?, 
To  seeke  adventures  which  mote  him  befall. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b  iii.  c.  4. 
The  only  pro«tfe(that  I  may  use  the  mercantil  term)  you 
can  expect  is  thanks,  and  this  way  shall  not  be  wanting  to 
make  you  rich  returns. — Howell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  29. 

He  that  seeketh  victory  over  his  nature,  let  him  not  set 
himself  too  great,  nor  (no  small  tasks  ;  for  the  first  wil  make 
him  dejected  by  often  i'.iyiin.s  .  and  the  second  wil  make 
him  a  small  procceder,  though  by  often  prevailivgs. 

Bacon.  Ess.   Of  Nature  in  Men. 
He  overcame  the  difficulty  in  defiance  of  all  such  pre- 
tences as  were  made  even  from  religion  itself  to  obstruct 
the  better  procedure  of  real  and  material  religion. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  7. 
She  therefore  assembled  her  forces,  and  marched  towards 
them  to  prevent   their  further  proceedings,  defeated    them 
two  several  times,  and  gained  their  island. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  49. 
Isab.  In  briefe,  to  set  the  needlesse  processe  by ; 
How  I  perswaded,  how  I  praid,  and  kneel'd, 
How  he  refeld  me,  and  how  I  replide. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  fur  Measure,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

If  in  the  course 

And  processe  nf  this  rime,  you  can  report, 

And  proue  it  too,  against  mine  honor,  aught ; 

My  bond  to  wedlocke,  or  my  loue  and  dutie 

Against  your  sacred  person  ;  in  God's  name 

Tiirne  me  away.  Id.  Hen.  VIII.  Actii.  sc.4. 

And  all  the  pries  Is  and  rivers  in  my  realme, 

Shall  in  nrovasioii  sin-  her  endlesse  prayse. 

Id.  IPt.Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.se.  8, 


PRO 


In  Ihe  yeere  fiue  hundred  and  six  it  was  by  the  councill 
of  Aurelia  decreed,  that  the  whole  church  should  bestow 
yeerely  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  three  dayesin 
processionarie 

If  the  external  procedures  of  God's  providence  be  the  rule 

to  measure  his  love  or  hatred  by,  then  it  cannot  be  avoided, 

hat  the  rich  and  powerful  have  the  fairest  pli 


-Hooker.  Ecehs.  Politic  b.  v.  §  41. 


very 


Dr±den.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  X. 
that  Novation  supposes  the  son  to 
ning  forth,  or  nativity, 


The  act  of  th( 
procedure,  does  I 


•\isted  hefure  that  pr< 

i  he  speaks  of  in  that  chapt 

Walerlnnd.  Worts,  vol.  i.  p.  07. 
,  in  each  step  of  the  forernentioned 
Tie  to  pass  without  a  particular  cause, 
prevailing  inducement. 

Edwards.  On  the  Will,  pt.  ii.  s.  0. 
The  next  step  for  carrying  on  the  suit,  after  suing  out  the 
original,  is  called  the  pro'ess ;  being  the  means  of  compelling 
the  defendant  to  appear  in  court. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  19. 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  the  meaning  of  this 
word  from,  and  of  its  correspondent  prepositions  in  other 
languages,  had  been  clearly  understood,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  clinches  would  never  have  differed  concerning  the 
eternal  precision  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father,  or 
from  the  I-ather  and  the  Son .'  And  that,  if  they  had  been 
determined  to  separate,  they  would  at  least  have  chosen 
some  safer  cause  of  schism t 

Toole.  Diversions  of  Parley,  vol.\.  c.  9.  Note. 

PROCE'RE.  )      Fr.Procerite  ,•  Sp. Proceridad, 
Proce'rity.     jfrom   Lat.  Procerus ;   eminent, 
elevated,  high.     As  the — 

Fr.  Procerite, — height  or  length  of  body  ;  tall- 
ness  of  stature.  See  in  v.  Long-^evous,  the  quo- 
tation from  Grew. 

Such  lignous  and  woody  plants  as  are  hard  of  substance, 
proccre  of  stature. — Evelyn,  Introd.  s.  3. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  procerity,  and  low- 
ness,  and  artificiall  dwarfing  of  trees. 

Bacon.  Natural!  Historic,  §  532.  Note. 


PRO'CIDENCE.  As  the  Lat.  Procidentia  ; 
(pro,  and  cadere,  to  fall  ;)  Fr.  Procidence, — a  fall- 
ing down  of  a  thing  out  of  its  right  place,  ( Cot- 
grave  ;)  as  the  procidence  of  the  matrix.  Used  by 
Ferrand  on  Melancholy,  (1640,)  p.  15. 

PROCI'NCT.  Lat.  Procinctus,  pro,  and  cin- 
gere,  to  gird. 

Girt,  (sc.)  for  battle  ;  prepared,  ready. 
TVarr  he  perceav'd,  warr  in  procinct,  and  found 
Already  known  what  he  for  news  had  thought 
To  have  reported.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 


PRO 

PROCLI'VE.  \  r^Proclif;  It.  Proclh-e  ,• 
.«,  (pro,  and  clivus ; 
bend.)     See  De- 

CLIVE. 

Bending  forward  to,  bending  towards ;  inclined 
or  disposed,  prone  or  apt  to. 

"Whiche  nacions  surely,  be  euer  procliue  and  ready,  to 
commocion  and  rebellion. — Halt.  Hen.  IV.  an.  13. 


And  it  is  a  great  thing  for  z 
and  ordinately:  for  a  woman 
evils. — Latimer.  First  Sermon  befor 


rule  one  wife  rightly 

fraile  and  proclive  unto  ail 

"'card,  fol.  23. 


PROCLAI'M,  v.  ~\       Fr.  Proclamer  ,    It.  JPro- 
Proclai'mer.  I  clamare :      Sp.  Proclamer ; 

Proclamation.     J  Lat.  Proclamare, — 
Proclai'mino,  n.  )       To  call  or  cry  out,  before 

•  in  presence  of,  openly,  publicly ;  to  tell,  declare, 

•  pronounce,  openly  or  publicly. 


The  kingdome  of  heauen  and  a  newe  priesthood  sprang 
vp,  wherof  John  the  son  of  Zacharie  was  chosen  and  specially 
aopovnted  to  be  an  open  preacher  and  proclaymer. 

Vdal.  Luke,  c.  3. 

Moreouer  sending  heraul.es  about,  they  made  proclama- 
tion that  if  there  were  anye  Gall,  or  any  Romane,  that 
would  Turne  to  them  betweene  that  and  three  of  the  clock, 
he  should  be  taken  to  mercy. — Goldinge.  Ctesar,  fol.  139. 

Now  had  the  great  proclaimer  with  a  voice 

More  awfull  than  the  sound  of  trumpet,  cri'd 

Repentance,  and  heaven's  kingdom  nigh  at  hand 

To  all  baptiz'd.  Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 

For  there  is  a  certain  majesty  in  plainness  ;  as  the  pro- 
1  J  ptince  never  frisks  it  in  tropes,  or  fine  con- 
ceits, in  numerous  an.i  well-turned  periods,  but  commands 
in  sober,  natural  expression.— South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  11. 


These  prnclamatia 
Sir  Edward  Coke  ob 
enforce  the  laws  of  tt 


And  still  retain'd  a  natural  proclivity  to  ruin. 

Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  1. 

That  is  stiled  an  abstract  active,  which  implies  a  procli- 
vity to  action,  as  regnativity,  amativeness,  or  amorousness, 
Wilkins.  Beat  Character,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

And  thus  the  very  supposition  of  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
a  man's  duty,  or  proriivttg  to  sin,  through  a  being  given  up 
to  hardness  of  heart,  or  indeed  by  any  other  means  whatso- 
ever, is  an  inconsistence,  according  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notions 
of  liberty,  virtue,  aud  vice,  blame  and  praise. 

Edwards.  On  the  Will,  pt.  i.  s.  3. 

PRO-CO'NSUL.  ">        Lat.   Pro-consul,     pro 
Proconsular.         \  consule. 
Proco'xsulary.      J       One  who  acts  for  or  in 
the  place  of  consul. 

He  was  reteynyng  to  Sergius  Faulus,  which  was  procon- 
sul, that  is  to  saie  lieftenaunt,  or  the  lorde  deputie  of  that 
islande,  and  was  a  wyse  man  and  of  good  experience. 

Vdal.  The  Adas  of  the  Apostles,  c.  13. 

She  was  busie  abnut  her  fish  ponies  of  Baite,  when  by  my 
[Agrippina]  counsels,  Xeroes  adoption :  proconsularie  autho- 
rity ;  election  to  be  consull ;  and  other  steps  to  mount  to 
the  empire  were  procured. 

Greneway.    Tacitus.  Annates,  b.  xiii.  c.  5. 
She  was  now  occupied  in  trimming  the  canals  of  her  villa 
ncils  and  management  he  was 
lame,  invested  with  the  procon- 
sular authority,  designed  to  the  consulship,  and  all  other 
measures  taken  proper  for  acquiring  him  the  empire. 


lOCRA'STIXE,  v.  •)  Fr. 
ocra'stinate,  v.  I  It.Proi 
ocrastixa'tiox.  /  Procrc. 

ocra'stinator.  J  and   ei 


Gordon.  Id.  Hi. 
Procrastiner ; 
•ocrastinare ;  Lat. 
Prucrastinare,     ( pro, 
crastinare,    cras- 
:,)  to  put  forward  till  to-morrow ;  to  put 
off  from  day  to  day. 

To  postpone ;  to  delay,  to  retard,  to  protract, 
to  prolong  ;  to  be  slow,  tardy,  dilatory. 

Thinkyng  that  if  that  pardo  were  any  lenger  space  pro- 
craslencd  or  prolonged  that  in  the  meane  ceason,  &c. 

Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  1. 

How  can  the  pope's  holiness  of  conscience,  honour,  or 

virtue,  living  or  dying,  thus  procrastinate  or  put  over  the 

immediate  finishing  thereof,  according  to  the  king's  desire, 

Burnet.  Records,  b.  ii.  No.  2:1. 


The  enemy  of  mankind  hath  furnished  thee  with  an  eva- 
sion ;  for  that  he  may  make  smooth  the  way  to  perdition,  he 
will  tell  the  procrastinator,  that  the  thief  upon  the  cross 
was  heard  by  our  Saviour  at  the  last  hour. 

Junius.  Sin  stigmatized,  (1639,)  p.  513. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time,  - 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  2. 
Our  resolutions  of  vigour  and  exertion  are  often  broken 
or  procrastinated  in  the  execution. 

Burke.  To  Sir  H.  Langrishe. 


PRO 

God  hath  ingrafted  this  mutual!  honeste  loue  in  ether  of 
the  sexes  to  enioye  a  perpetuall  societie  in  lawfull  procrea- 
tion wherby  he  wolde  haue  an  euerlasting  chirche. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 

He  is  vnkynd  and  vnnaturall  that  wil  not  cherishe  hya 
natural  parentes  and  procreators  — Hall.  Edw.  IV.  an.  8. 

Unprocrcatc  Father,  crer-procrcatc  Son, 

Ghost  breath'd  from  both,  you  were,  are  still,  shall  be, 

(.Most  blessed)  three  in  one,  and  one  in  three. 

Drummond.  Hymn  on  the  Fairest  Fair. 

Poor  and  low-pitched  desires,  if  they  do  but  mix  with 
those  other  heavenly  intentions  th2t  draw  a  man  to  this 
study,  it  is  justly  expected  that  they  should  bring  forth  a 
base-born  issue  of  divinity,  like  that  of  those  imperfect  and 
putrid  creatures  that  receive  a  crawling  life  from  two  most 
unlike  procreants,  the  Sun  and  mud. 

Milton.  Animad.  on  the  Remonstrants'  Defence. 

To  whom  thus  half  abasht  Adam  repli'd. 

Neither  her  outside  formed  so  fair,  nor  aught 

1'  procreation  common  to  all  kinds. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  Viii. 

That  procrcctive  light  of  heaven  [the  Holy  Ghost.]  dart- 
ing its  beams,  and  those  attended  with  some  conceptions  of 
holiness  in  a  carnal  breast.  O  how  uneasie  we  are,  how  in- 
cumbred  I — Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  515. 

These  have  the  accurst  privilege  of  propagating  and  not 
expiring,  and  have  reconciled 
poreal,  with  the  duration  of  incorporeal  s 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

But  the  loss  of  liberty  is  not  the  whole  of  what  the  pro- 
creanl  bird  suffers. — Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  18. 

PRO'CTOR.  "\       In  old  writers,— Procurator. 

Pro'ctorage.     !  (See    Procurer.)      Fr.  Pro- 

Procto'rical.    (  cureur  ;    It.  Procuratore  ;    Sp. 

Pro'ctorship.  J  Procurador;  Lat.  Procurator, 
from  procurare,  (pro,  and  cura,)  to  procure. 

One  who  takes  care  of  any  thing  for  another ; 
a  manager,  conductor,  (for  another.)    See  Proxy. 

Where  the  sayde  mariage  was  by  writinges  and  instru- 

mentes  couenauted,  codiscended,  and  agreed,  and  affiances 

made  and  taken  by  Procters  and  deputies  on  bothe  parties. 

Hall.  Rich.  III.  an.  3. 


urse :  so  does  she  look. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 
Every  tutor,  for  the  better  discharging  of  his  duty,  shall 
ave  proctorical  authority  over  his  pupils. 

Prideaux.  Life,  p.  231. 
This  Mr.  Savile  died  in  his  proctorship  of  this  University 
,  (to  which  he  was  admitted  5  Apr.  1592.) 


PROCU'RE,  v. 

Procurable. 

Pro'curacv. 

Procura'tion. 

Pro'curator. 

Procurato'rial. 

Procura'tory. 

Procura'torship. 

Procurement. 

Procurer. 

Procu'ress. 
manage  or  contrive  that  it  be  done 
to  obtain. 

Now  is  Antoyn  gon  to  procure  the  partys. 


Wood. 

Fr.  Procurer  ;  It.  Pro- 
curare; Sp.Procurar ;  Lat. 
Procurare,  to  take  car?  for, 
(pro,  and  curare.)  Pro- 
ctiracy  has  been  contracted 
into  proxy,  and  procurator 
into  proctor. 

To   take    care  for;    to 

take   care   or  heed,    (sc.) 

that  any  thing  be  done ; 

to  urge  or  endeavour,  to 

to  acquire, 


2-7. 


PROCREATE,. 

Pro'creant,  adj. 

Pro'creant,  n. 

Procrea'tion. 

Pro'creative. 

Pro'creativeness 

Pro'creator. 


Fr.  Procreer  ,•  It.  Pro- 
creare;  Sp.  Procrear  ; 
Lat.  Procreare,  (pro,  and 
-  creare,  to  create,  qv. ) 

To  bring  forth  into 
being,  life,  or  existence  ; 
to  produce,  generate,  or 


Blackstone.  Commentaries, 


ingender ;  to  breed  or  beget. 

If  he  ne  may  not  liven  chast  his  lif, 

Take  him  a  wif  with  gret  devotion, 

1'iecause  nl  letul  procreation 

Of  children.  Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  V.  9322. 

He  was  lineally  descended,  and  naturally  procreated,  of 
the  noble  stocke  and  familie  of  Lancaster. 

Hall.  Edw.  IF.  an.  9. 


The  lord  of  the  vyneyerd  seith  to  his  procuralour,  clepe 
the  werkmen,  and  yelde  to  hem  her  hyre. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.20. 

May  I  not  axe  a  libel,  sire  sompnour, 

And  answere  ther  by  my  procuralour 

To  swiche  thing  as  men  wold  apposen  me? 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  V.  7178. 

My  sonne  thou  shalt  vnderstonde, 

Howe  couetise  hath  yet  on  honde 

In  speciall  two  counsailours, 

That  ben  also  his  procurours.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

He  sayde  he  would  sende  thither  a 
and  conuenient  proctors  and  desired  to 
mission.— Ball.  Henry  nil.  an.  35. 

The  said  Richard  being  commended  to  the  pope  by  the 
letters  procurator  ie  of  the  king  and  of  the  bishops,  had  the 
consent  of  the  pope  and  of  the  cardinals. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  218.  an.  1228. 

The  blood  royal,  and  olde  gentylmen  of  the  Sabynes, 
by  the  procure™™/  of  the  wiues  of  the  Romains,  beig  their 
doughters,  inhabited  the  citie  of  Rome. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Gorernovr,  b.  ii.  •;.  4. 

For  if  Cesar  should  chaunce  to  deale  any  thinge  roujjhely 
with  him,  (hee  standing  so  bighely  in  his  fauour  as  he  dyd.) 
euery  man  woulde  thinke  it  were  done  by  his  consent  St 
procurement.— Goldinge.  Ctesar,  fol.  16, 


PRO 

He  was  the  chief  procurer  &  trauelour(at  that  time)  about 
the  king's  said  diuorce  aivl  seeoiide  manage. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  Pref. 
Then  she  began  a  treaty  to  procure. 

And  stablish  terms  betwixt  both  their  requests, 
That  as  a  law  for  ever  should  endure. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

The  legat  assembled  a  synod  of  the  clergie  at  London, 

vooiithe  \tA  of  Julie,  in  the  which  hediMiianded/JvocurociVs. 

Holinshed.  Henry  III.  an.  1239. 


PRO 


With  sword 
Their  underta 

se  objections  to  make  good 
in  hand  ;  and  to  confirm  and  seal 
sing  with  ttieir  dearest  blood, 
jrs  for  the  commonweal. 

Daniel.   Cil'il  Wars,  h.  IV. 

St.  Edward  [v 
curement  of  the 

Drayto 

is]  murdered  i 
n.  Polp-OlMon 

Corfe  Castle,  through  pro- 
s  step  mother  Alfrith. 
s.  2.    Seidell.  Illustrations. 

That,  as  in  co 
Than  those  th 

rts  of  justice,  r 

r  suits  make  surer, 
the  best,  procurer. 

Digby.  Elvira,  Act  iii. 

The  office  wl 
Judte. — Pearson 

ch  Pilate  hore 
On  the  Creed, 

was  the  procuratorship  of 
Art.  t. 

It  [syrup  of  violets]  is  a  far  m 
liquor.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p 

re  common  and  procurable 

After  all  parties  were  satisfied,  it  was  reputed  unlawful 

for  the  masters  to  nominee  anv  to  the  prt>ntrnt»ri<il  office, 
but  the  aforesaid  candidates  Williamson  and  Lloyd. 

Wood.  Fasti  Oxor,.  an.  1623. 

He  also  looks  upon  it  as  a  refined  subtle  piece  of  policy, 

to  chu.se  su'.'h  a  repentance  as  ha;  a  Inn^r  consistency  with 

sinful  pleasure,  ami  yet  no  less  efficacy  as  to  the  procurement 

of  salvation,  than  such  an  one  as  is  present  and  immediate. 


p  rue  a  ration. — . 
The  first  poii 


it  a  letter  ot  attorney,  or  any  other  act  of 
itrke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

;  to  be  taken  for  granted  is,  that  the  miracle 
s'  darkness  upon  the  passion  of  Christ  must 
>  been  reported  to  Rome  :  this  report  was 
in  the  state  dispatches  of  the  procurator 
,rt  of  Tiberius,  or  from  private 


arried  two  wives,  Mary  Van  Gamaren,  daughter  of 
er  of  Utrecht,  and  Elizabeth  Van  Heymenbergh. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.  c.  1. 


think  it  will  also  1 


agan 


;  — 0:W 


sun*, 


,No.  142 


loubt,  whether  a  voluptuary 
such  irony  as  the  following, 
Ins  system,  harlots  and  pro- 


PRO'DIGAL,  adj.  \       Fr.  Prodigal;    It.  and 
Pro'djgal,  n.  I   Sp.  Prodigo ;    Lat.  Pro- 

Pro'digally.  >  digits,      from      prodlgere, 

Prodiga'lity.  I  (pro,  or porro,  and  agere,) 

Pro'digen'CE.  J  to  drive  forth  ;    (prooter 

raodum  erogare,  to  give  or  bestow  to  excess, — 
Vossius. ) 

One  who  drives  from  him,  expels,  casts,  or  throws 
away  ;  and  hence — 

Excessive  in  expenditure,  wasteful,  lavish,  pro- 
fuse. 

But  the  souldiers  thinking  It  had  been  but  a  deuise,  to 
trie  out  the  prodigal  fro  the  rest,  delayed  ye  time,  and 
brought  nut  in  theire  declarations. 

CurHUi.  fol.  293. 


iroa'igal  of  thanks,  in  passing  by, 
alutei  them  all  with  cheerful  cu-. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  ii 
l  prodigall 


:fed   1 


llu.'.l  ■ 


: ruin  put  win 

"-'■■  d  sailer, 


How  like  a  pro</,yi// cloth  sh 
With  ouer-wither'd  ribs  and 
Leane,  rent,  and  begger'd  by 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii.  sc.  6. 
Ruing  my  blood  so  prodigally  shed. 

Drat/tan.  The  Legend  of  Pierce  Gaveslon. 
Halfe  a  kingdome  for  a  dance?  Herod,  this  pastime  is 
iverp.tyd  for;  there  h  no  ['lopi.rtiuii  in  this  remuiier,4io;i  - 
his  is  not  bountie,  it  is  pmjigence. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  John  Baptist  beheaded. 
Ye  Trojan  flames,  your  testimony  bear 
What  I  perform 'd,  and  what  I  snfler'd  there  : 
No  sword  avoiding  in  the  fatal  strife, 
Expos'd  to  death,  and  prodigal  of  life. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  JEneis,  b.  ii 


i'tir  a  prodigal  person  to  he  guilty  of  no  other  vice  but  pro- 
digality.—South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  10. 

The  next  in  place,  and  punishment,  are  they 

Who  prodigall;;  throw  their  souls  a  way  ; 

Fools,  who  repining  at  their  wretched  state, 

And  loathing  anxious  life,  suhorn'd  their  fate. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JFueis,  b.  vi. 

So  may  we  see  worthless  prndiafls,  having  consumed  their 
fortune  in  wild  debauches,  thrusting  themselves  into  every 
table,  and  every  party  of  pleasure,  hated  even  by  the  vicious, 
and  despised  even  by  fools.—  Hume.  Ess.  On  Morals,  s.  6. 

If  a  man  by  notorious  prodigality  was  in  danger  of  wasting 
his  estate,  he  was  looked  upon  as  non  compos,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  curators  or  tutors  by  the  preetor.     And 


PRO 

A  discovering  or  disclosing,  a  betraying,  treason 
or  treachery. 

Certes,  it  bad  bene  better  for  thee  not  to  haue  accused  tho 
king  of  this  prodilion.—Grafl-'ii.  Henry  11.  an.  18. 

But  the  Christian  blood  shed  by  his  instigation  and  com- 
mand (saith  he)  cries  jet  louder  to  Cud  ;  yea,  the  blood  of 
the  church,  which  the  sword  of  his  tongue  in  a  miserable 
prodiliou  hath  shed,  cries  out  against  him. 

Bp.  Hall.  Honour  of  the  Maried  Clergie,  b.  iii,  s.  S. 
Winch.  I  doe,  thou  most  usurping  prvdilor. 
And  not  protector  of 


Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Henry  VI.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
[Charles)  bore  with  greater 


!  branded  with  per- 


by  the  laws  of  Solon  such  _ 

petual  infamy.— litaekstone.   Commentaries, 
But  not  to  one  in  this  benighted  age 

Is  that  diviner  in-pitation  giv'n, 
That  burns  in  Shakespeare's  or  in  Milton's  page, 
The  pomp  and  tn  odignlily  of  heav'n. 

Gray.  Stanza  to  Mr.  HcnUvy. 

PRO'DIGY.        ^       Fr.  Prodige ;  It.  and  Sp. 

Prodi'cious.  I  Prodlglo ;   Lat.  Prod igium, 

Prodigiously.       I  quia  porro  agatur,  hoc  est, 

Prodi'giousness.  J  averruncetur ;    because    it 

should  be  driven  out,  expelled,  eradicated,  rooted 

out,   (Vossius.)     Others,   quia  pradicunt  futura, 

because  they  foretell  what  is  to  come.     Applied 

to— 

Any  thing  extraordinary,  astonishing,  wonder- 
ful, or  marvellous  ;  any  thing  unnatural  or  preter- 
natural. 

For  though  his  time  wer  siiwhat  corrupted  w*  super- 
slycyCs,  yet  he  neuer  Luke  vowey  as  they  haue  Dene  pro- 
uit/oxr.ly  takG  of  h\  poerytes  in  our  age. 

Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  -13. 
And  yesterday,  the  bird  of  night  did  sit, 
Kuen  at  nooiie-day,  upon  the  market  place, 
Howling,  and  shreeking.     When  these  prodigies 
Duo  soeoniovntly  meet,  let  not  men  say, 
These  are  their  reason,  they  are  naturall: 
For  I  belie ae,  they  are  portentous  things 
Vnto  the  clymate  that  they  point  vpon. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Cccsar,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
It  will  be  no  wonder  if  men's  hearts  shall  fait  them  for 
fear,  and  their  wits  be  lost  with  guilt,  and  their  fond  hopes 
destroyed  by  prodigy  and  amazement. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Scr.  1. 
What  time  the  dayes  with  scorching  heat  abound, 
Is  created  .ill   with  lines  of  firie  light, 
That  it  prodigious  seemes  in  common  people's  sight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  C.  1. 
Atnphictyon  gave  the  interpretation  of  strange  and  pro- 
digivtis  sights,  as  also  of  dreames. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  56. 
Twice  every  month,  th'  eclipses  of  our  light 
Poor  mortals  should  prodigiously  affright. 

Drayton.  The  Man  in  the  Moon. 
A  further  prodigiousness  and  horrour. 

Hales.  Remains,  p.  289. 
Neuer  mole,  harelip,  nor  scarre, 
Nor  marke  prodigious,  such  as  are 
Despised  in  natiuitie. 
Shall  vpon  their  children  be. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dreame,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
Ev'n  yet  an  ancient  Tyansean  shows 
A  spreading  oak,  that  near  a  linden  grows, 
The  nei[_,lilioui)iooil  confirm  the  prodigy, 
Grave  men,  not  vain  of  tongue,  or  like  to  lie. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Melnin,  b.  viii. 
Such  was  the  rise  of  this  prodigious  fire, 
Which  in  mean  buildups  first  obscurely  bred 


That  touch 
regret  than  for  any  othe: 
it  were  that  proditory  aid  sent  to  Rochel 

or  that  pr»u'ig'ilily  of  shedding  bluo.l  .,t 


PRODU'CE,  v. 

Pro'duce,  n. 

Produ'cement. 

Prodi/cent. 

Produ'cer. 

Produ'cible. 

Producibi'uty. 

Produ'cibleness. 

Producing,  n. 

Pro'duct,  n. 

Produ'ct,  v. 

Produ'ction. 

Productive. 


r  let  me  tell  you,  nature  is  jirodi. 
,  p.  82. 

Fr.  Proihdre,  prodidct  ,■ 
It.  ProdArre,  proddtlo  ; 
(protlucimriifn^xhcnce,  pro- 
bably, Milton's  produce- 
ment ;)  Sp.  Producir ,-  Lat. 
Producere,  to  lead  forth, 
(pro  ami  ducere.  ) 

To  lead  or  bring  forward 
or  forth ;  to  draw  forward 
or  forth ;  to  protract,  to 
prolong;  to  bear  or  bring 
forth,  to  yield,  to  breed,  to 
generate,  to  procreate. 
They  haue  deposed  of  malice,  more  then  the  articles 

whereupon  tilt- V  were  />/-n</.<ir/<s/  dm-  eonteine. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  MOS.  an.  1555. 

At  length  bceing  product  id  ffl  hi*  last  examination  before 

the  said  bish.  y-  xv  day  of  January,  there  to  lieare  sentence 

definiliue  against  him,  lirst  he  [Lirowne]  was  r..-i|i:ir<d.  x:c. 

Id.  lb.  p.  16S5.  an.  1555. 

In  these  lies  also  is  great  plentie  of  line  amber  to  be  had 

(as  Hector  saith)  which   is  picducted  by  the  working  oft'ia 

sea  upon  those  coasts  — Holinshed.  Desc.  of  Britaiue,  c.  10- 

He,  sir,  was  lapt 

In  a  most  curious  manlie.  wrought  by  th'  hand 
Of  his  queene  mother,  whii  li  lor  innre  probation 
I  can  with  ease  produce— SAttkes.  c,i>.d,i    -,  .',•:  v.  se  .*. 

"Which  repulse  only  given  to  the  prelates  (that  yve  may 
imagine  how-  happy  their  removal  wnuhl  he)  was  the  pro- 
duccment  of  glorious  cherts  and  cnn-<  qt^-iKT,  in  the  ciui'.ch. 
Milton.  An  Apology  of  Smectumnuus. 
It  was  a  corrupt  mass,  all  mankind  had  corrupted  them- 
selues ;  but  yet  were  rapahi<-  "(  divna-  iniluentes,  and  of  a 
nobler  form,  producible  m  the  new  birth. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 
But  whether  these  qualities   are   formally,  or  only  emi- 


From  thence  did  i 
And  straight  to 


>  "pen  sheets  aspire, 
;s  and  temples  spread. 

Id.  Annus  MiraHUs. 
tVe  may  justly  (I  say)  stand  amazed  that  men  should  be 
so   prud'yiouslu  supine  and  negligent  in  an  aflair  of  this 
nature  and  iinpurlance,  as  we  see  they  generally  are. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 
The  arithmetical  prodigu,  alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  an 
American  buy,  [still,  I  believe,  in  London,)  of  whose  as- 
tun  is  I:  in;:;  powers  in  performing,  by  a  mental  process,  hitherto 
unexplained,  the  most  difficult  numerical  operations,  some 
"iterary  journals. 
!/■  the  Mine  ' 
\\\-  suddenly  found  ourselves  in  an  immense  hail,  lighted 
p  with  a  prodigious  number  of  candles. 

Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  1. 

Fr.  Prodition ;    Lat.  Pro- 

o,  from  prodere  ,■   pro,  or 

i  dare  ,-    to  gi\  e,   bring, 

forth ;    to  disclose  or 


The  scope,  which  hi 

Inisiship  ii 

tendeth, 

is  t 

write  such 

building  of  a  tr 

understanding,  t 

of  many  noble  w 

Bac 

le    id 

losophy,   to 
raetin/ol'a 
id  etllcls, 
rks,  vol,  i. 

Raw 

"a' 

To 

itiou  of  Die 
e  prodiuiug 

He  [man]  is  t 

ie  flo 

ver  and  ch 

ef  of 

al 

the 

products  of 

nature  upon  this 

globe 

ot  ihccirll 

A  the 

pt. 

l.  b.ii.  c.3. 

Thus  the  rich 
At  once  both  o 
Here  opening 
There  fragrant 

arang 

ee 

'E 

fripH     ' 

Broome.  To 

a  Lady  of  thirty. 

The  divine 
the  producer 

will  is  absolute  ;  it  is  its  own 

and  the  ground  of  all  its  acts 

South, 

reason  :  it  is  both 
vol.  viii.  Scr.  10. 

According 
atheism,  all 

to    the 

genu 
Cudwo 

ie   hypothesis 

of  the  atomick 
/  System,  p.  673. 

There  being  nothi 

gcont 

incd  in  the  no 

ion  of  substance 

PRODI'TION, 
Pi 

Pro'ditorv, 
Prodi' 


TION.  ^       Fr.  t 
r.  [ditio,  fr. 

nv.  (porro  di 

rious.    J  or  put  i 


and,  consequentially,  to  betray. 


new  existence.— Burrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  12. 

That  alone  will  suffice  to  destroy  the  universality  and  in- 
tireness  of  their  hypothesis,  and  besides  pa'.e  cause  to  sus- 
pect, that  by  further  industry,  the  prodic-'blcness  of  other 
principles  also  may  be  discovered. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  C61. 


Locke.  Considerations  on  Interest. 

The  value  of  land  consists  in  this,  that,  by  its  constant 
production  of  saleable  commodities,  it  brings  in  a  certain 
yearly  income. — Id.  lb. 

Yet  here  all  products  and  all  plants  abound, 

Sprung  from  the  fruitful  genius  of  the  ground. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.ix. 

The  Orphick  theology  calls  the  first  principle,  hermaphro- 
ditick,  or  male  and  female  together;  thereby  denoting  that 
essence,  that  is  generative  or  productive  of  all  things. 

Cudivorlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  302. 

And  the  third  is  sometimes  said  to  be  vavra  ^vxtKa?,  all 
things  animally;  that  is,  sclf-movably  and  productively. 

Id.  lb.  p.  582. 

It  is  evident,  he  means  not  only  external  actions,  but  the 
acts  of  choice  themselves,  when  he  speaks  of  all  free  actions 
as  the  produce  of  free  choice. 

Edwards.  On  the  Wilt,  pt.  ii.  s.  10. 

But  there  are  many  things  which  have  no  sm  ' 
prod  net  ii*  influence;  which  yet  are  causes  in  that  respect, 
that  they  have  truly  the  nature  of  a  ground  or  reason  why 
some  things  are,  rather  than  others  ;  or  why  they  are  as 
they  are,  rather  than  otherwise.— Id.  lb.  pt.  ii.  s.  3. 

It  is  a  great  mortification  to  the  vanity  of  man,  that  his 
■utmost  art  and  industry  can  never  equal  the  meanest  of 
nature's  productions,  either  for  beauty  or  value. 

Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  15. 

There  is  one  sort  of  labour  which  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
subject  upon  which  it  is  bestowed  ;  there  is  another  which 
has  no  such  effect.  The  former,  as  it  produces  a  value,  may 
be  called  productive,  the  latter,  unproductive  labour. 


Smith. 


vf  Nations,  b. : 


PEO'EM,  n.^       Fr.Proeme;  It.Proemio;  Sp. 

Pro'em,  v.       V  Proemio  ,•  Lat.  Proemium ;  Gr. 

Proe'mial.  J  npooipiov,  Trpo,  before,  and  01^77, 
cantus,  cantilena  ,■  a  musical  prelude.    Generally, — 

A  prelude,  a  preface,  a  prologue. 

1  say  that  first  he  with  hie  stile  enditeth 

(Or  he  the  body  of  his  tale  wrileth) 

Aprohemc,  in  the  which  descriveth  he 

Piemont,  and  of  Saluces  the  contree. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  7919. 

The  proheme  of  Thomas  Elyot,  knyghte,  vnto  the  most 
noble  and  victorious  prynce  kvn;;  Henry  tin;  eight,  kyng  of 
Englandeand  Fraunce,  defender  of  the  true  fay  the,  andlorde 
of  Ireland. — Sir  T.  Ehj^l.  Gncrnovr,  Troheme. 

So  glos'd  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  tun'd ; 

Into  the  heart  of  Eve  his  words  made  way, 

Though  at  the  voice  much  marveling ;  at  length 

Not  unarnaz'd  she  thus  in  answer  spake. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

This  contempt  of  the  world  may  be  a  piece  of  proemial 
piety,  an  usher  or  baptist  to  repentance. 

Hammond.    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  492. 

From  the  consideration  of  this,  Moses  might  here  very 
well  praemc  the  repetition  of  the  covenant  with  this  upbraid- 
ing reprehension.— South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  13. 

The  proeme,  or  preamble,  is  often  called  in  to  help  the 
construction  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  Introd.  s.  2. 

PEO'FACE.  Mr.  Nares  lias  added  to  the 
number  of  instances  of  this  word  collected  by  the 
commentators  on  Shakespeare.  Steevens  con- 
jectured that  the  origin  of  it  was  to  be  found  in 
Cotgrave,  who  says, — "  Prou  for  prou fit ;  whence, 
Bon  prou  \ear  face,  Much  good  may  it  do  them  ; " 
and  this  Mr.  Nares  confirms  from  Rochefort ! 
"  Prouface,  prounface :  souhait  qui  veut  dire, 
hien  vous  fasse :  prqficiai."  Hence  Nares  infers 
that  we  had  the  word  from  the  Norman  romance 
language. 

Da.  Sweet  sir,  sit:  He  be  with  you  anon  :  most  sweete, 
Sir,  sit.     Master  I'ac  '.  gnnvl  M,:i..trr  !'a  i\\  sit:  proface. 

Shakespeare.  2PI.Heu.IF.  Actv.sc.  3. 

The  cardinal!  came  in  booted  and  spurred,  all  sodainly 
amongst  them,  and  hade  them  profaee. 

Stow.  Chronicle,  p.  528. 

PROFA'NE,  «,//.  ^       Fr.  Prophaner,  profane ; 
Pbofa'ne,«.  lt.Profanare,proJSao'i  Sp. 

Profa'nely.  Profane,;   profano ;     Lat. 

Profa'neness.  >Profanare,  profanus ,•  pro, 

Profa'ner.  [  and  fanitm,  a  temple,  from 

Pro'phanate,  h.         the  Gr.  News,  bv  transposi- 

Profana'tion.       J  tion  avos,  and  by  prefixing 

the  digamma  Favos :  those   (says   Vossius)   were 

called  profane,  who  were  not  initiated  in  the  sacred 

rites,  but  to  whom  it  was  allowed  only  to  stand 

before  the  temple  (profano)— not  to  enter  it.  and 


PRO 

take  part  in  the  solemnities.  Varro  gives  a  dif- 
ferent account,  (lib.  v.  p.  05.  Ed.Biponli.)  The 
Fr.  usage  is — 

"  Lay,  temporal,  worldly,  wicked,  unholy, 
ungodly ;  unhallowed,  violated ;  turned  from  a 
holy  to  a  common,  from  a  divine  to  a  humane 
use,"  (Cotgrave.)     And  the  English  verb,  to  pro- 

To  use  holy  things,  with  unhallowed  hands,  to 
unholy  purposes ;  to  pollute,  to  violate. 
But  he  commandeth  to  breke  them  al  to  poulder,  and  to 

propha/ie  their  places  and  tabernacles  euen  to  make  them 
lothely  and  abominable. — Joyc.  Espos.  of  Daniel,  c.  3.  p.  35. 


nay  rather  t 


And  there  in  a  certaine  chappell  not  hallowed,  or  rather 
in  a  praphane  cottage  :  hath  in  contempt  of  the  keyes,  pre- 
sumed of  his  owne  rashnesse  to  celebr 
prophanate. — Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  430.  an.  1 

I  do  pass  ouer  that  ye  singing  it  selfe  in  an  vnknowen 
tomte  is  manifest  prnfanacio  of  God's  praises,  and  of  holy 
scripture,  as  S.  Paule  doth  admoHJBh  in  the  xiv.  to  the 
Corinthes—  Cahin.  Fotire  Godly  Sermons,  Ser.  1. 

And  whoso  is  religious  and  wise  may  observe,  that  the 
contempt  of  the  clergy  is  the  high  way  to  atheism  and  all 
;  ;  phaneness. — Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  b.  i.  pt.  ii.  No.  18. 

One  of  the  Tribunes  also  accused  Clodius,  and  burdened 
him  that  he  had  prophaned  the  holy  ceremonies  of  the  sacri- 
fices.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  721. 

But  remember,  that  prophancness  is  commonly  something 
that  is  external;  and  lie  is  a  pru/dmnr  person  who  neglects 
the  exterior  part  of  religion  :  and  this  is  so  vile  a  crime, 
that  hypocrisie  while  it  is  undiscovered  is  not  so  much  mis- 
chievous as  open  prophancness,  or  a  neglect  and  contempt 
of  external  religion.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  11. 

Yearly  my  vows,  O  heavens,  have  I  not  paid. 
Of  the  best  fruits  and  firstlings  of  my  flock  » 

And  ofteutimes  have  bitterly  inveigh'd 
'Gainst  them  that  you  profanely  dar'd  to  mock  ? 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel.  9. 

They  alienate  men's  hearts  and  thoughts  from  God,  and 
heauenly  things  :  they  tip  their  tongues  with  vanitie  and 
propha 

A  just,  though  terrible  judgment  of  God  upon  these  play- 
haunters  and  prophaners  of  his  holy  day. 

Id.  Il>.  pt.i.  Actvi.  sc.  19. 
All  judge  Laocoon  justly  doom'd  to  bleed, 
Y.'liuse  guilty  spear  profan'd  the  sacred  steed. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  &neid,  b.  ii. 


Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiii. 
Nothing  can   equal  the  prophaneness  of  them,  but  the 


r  degree,  is  the  offence  of  profane  and  common  swearing 
anil  cursing.  By  the  last  statute  against  which,  19  Geo.  II. 
c.  21,  which  repeals  all  former  ones,  every  labourer,  sailor, 
or  soldier  profanely  cursing  or  swearing  shall  forfeit, 


PRO 

To  declare  the  thoughts;  to  declare  openly;  to 
manifest,  to  display,  to  avow  ;  to  declare  openly 
or  publicly,  (sc.)  any  art  or  science,  or  the  prac- 
tice or  teaching  of  any  art  or  science. 

Ac  me  nolde  byre professc  make  in  none  wyse. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  434. 
To  God  thou  mad  a  vow  in  thi  pmfessioun. 
His  traitour  ert  thou  now,  thou  did  him  a  tresoun. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  172. 
This  swere  I  you  on  my  professioun. 

Chaucer.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13,084. 


And  suche  fortune  there  he  nam, 
That  he  a  maiden  hath  oppressed, 

was  professed. — Gower.  Con.  A. 


YVhiche  i 


Luther,  that  professed  openly  to  abhore  al  that  might  be 
noted  Papish,  defeded  stoutly  the  presence  of  Christes  bodie 
in  the  sacrament,  and  to  be  present  really  and  substantially, 
euen  with  the  same  wordes  and  termes. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explic.  fol.  6. 

AVhcreupon  it  is  not  credible,  that  he  which  wrote  profes- 
sedly against  the  superstitions  of  ye  people 


ithatf 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  646.  an.  1439. 
And  here  is  described  the  sorowful,  lametable,  cruel  scat- 
teringe  of  the  pore  prechers  and  professours  of  Christes 
verite. — Joye.  Eccposicion  of  Daniel,  Argument. 

The  wretched  man  [Lear]  gan  then  avise  too  late, 

That  love  is  nut  v  Ure  most  it  isprofest; 
Too  truely  tryde  in  his  extremest  state  ! 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 
During  all  the  sacred  time  of  his  nativity,  when  they 
should  be  most  holy,  [they]  are  more  especially,  and  that 
professedly  too,  a  most  impure  people. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  viii.  ec.  3. 
Amongst  so  many  great  foundations  of  colleges  in  Europe, 
I  find  strange  that  they  are  all  dedicated  to  professions,  and 
none  left  free  to  Arts  and  Sciences  at  large. 

Bacon.  On  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.il. 
Neither  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  this  dedicating  of  foun- 
dations and  donations  to  professory  learning  hath  not  only 
had  a  malign  aspect  and  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
Sciences,  but  hath  also  been  prejudicial  to  States  and  Go- 
vernments.—Id.  lb. 

Thus  our  eighth  Henry's  marriage  they  defame; 
They  say  the  schism  of  beds  began  the  game, 
Divorcing  from  the  church  to  wed  the  dame  : 
Though  largely  prov'd.  and  by  himself  pmfcss'd, 


Blacks  tor 

PROFE'CTION.  >    Lat. Profectio, profectitius ,- 

Profecti'tious.  )  from  profectus,  past  part,  of 
proficiici,  to  go  forward  or  forth,  to  depart. 

A  going:  forward  ;  a  procedure. 

Project  it  ious,— proceeding  from,  (sc.  a  parent.) 
The  time  of  the  yeere  hasting  the  profcclion  and  depar- 
ture of  the  ambassador,  the  merchants  prepared  foure  goodly 
and  well-trimmed  shipnes  laden  with  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dises apt  for  Russia.— Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

■Which,  together  with  other  planets,  and  profcclion  of  the 
horoscope,  uuto  the  seventh  house,  or  opposite  signes  even,' 
seventh  year  ;  op^css.'th    living   natures,  and  causeth  ob- 
"   lis,  in  the  state  of  sublunary  things. 

tgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 


In  the  strength  of  this  almighty  principle  also  they  would 

openly  and  professedly  call   their  seising  upon  the  goods, 

lands,  and  estates  of  the  royalists  a  robbing  of  the  Egyptians. 

South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  7. 

The  truth  is,  those  persons,  for  their  professorial  interest, 
and  to  keep  the  Fagan  system  in  some  countenance  against 
the  objections  of  Christians,  had  quite  altered  the  old 
schemes  of  philosophy. — Bentley.  Of  Free  Thinking,  s.  43. 

Another  serjeant-painter  in  this  reign  was  John  Brown, 
who,  if  he  threw  no  great  lustre  on  his  profession,  was  at 
least  a  benefactor  to  its  professors. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  4. 

In  that  military  kingdom  no  part  of  the  profession  had 

been  much  regarded,  except  the  highest  of  all.  who  often 

united  to  their  professional  offices  great  family  splendour, 

and  were  invested  with  great  power  and  authority. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

The  great  and  enlightened  minds,  whose  judgments  have 

been  transmitted  to  posterity  as  oracles  of  legal   Wisdom, 

were  formed  (it  may  be  safely  presumed)  not  by  the  habits 

of  their  pn.f-.vsimia!  warfare,  but  by  contending  with  these 

t  shaking  offtheii  dominion. 

Stewart.   The  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  c.  3.  s.  2. 
From  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Dr.  Reid's  Inquiry  re- 
ceived a  still  mure  substantial  testimony  of  approbation  ;  the 
author   having  been   invited  by  that  learned  body  f     ** 


ervable 


An  imperfect  right  of  property  was  at  length 
catedtosons  ;  and  the  three-fold  distinction  of  profectitiotes, 
adventitious,  ami  professional  was  ascertained  by  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  code  and  pandects. 

Gibbon.  Roman  Empire,  vol.  viii.  c.44. 


PROFE'SS,  v. 
Profe'ssedly. 
Profession. 
Professional. 
Profe'ssor. 
Professorial. 
Professorship. 
Phofe'ssory. 
the  thoughts  to  light 


Fr.  Professor  ;  It.  Profcs- 
stire ;  Sp.  Professor  ;  from 
profrssus,  past  part,  of  pro- 
fit cri :  pro  and  fateri,  from 
(Jr.  faros',  i.e.  fatus,  and 
that  from  ^a-civ/animi  co- 
gitata  in  lucem  proferre, 
(Lennep. )  To  bring 'forth 
;  and,  thus,— 
1510 


Agnation 

PRO'FFER,  v.  ^       Fr.  Proferee;  It. Pro ferire ; 
Pro'ffer,  ?i.         V  Sp.  Proferir;   Lat.  Proferre, 
Pro'fferer.        j  to  bring  or  bear  forward  or 
forth,  (pro,  and  ejre.)     See  Offer. 

To  bring  forward,  to-put,  place,  or  lay  before; 
to  propose;    to  bring  forward  or  propose,  (sc.) 
for  trial  or  experiment;  to  try  or  attempt. 
An  engyn  had  thei  ther  in,  and  profred  for  to  kast, 
The  gerde  brast  in  tuvn,  to  help  mot  it  not  last. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  326 
Rut  ther  as  ye  ban  profred  me  to  day 
To  chesen  mc  a  wif,  I  you  relese 
That  chois,  and  pray  you  of  that  pmfer  cese. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  S029. 


Gower.  Con,  4> 


PRO 

And  ct  such  time  a9  anye  noblema 
foriuo  htniselfe  to  be  a  capteir 

seines    lli.il    .ue  willinge    to   foiowe   nym  uy   a.   uy    11=0  uj. 
suche  as  like  the  man  &  the  quarell  &  promts  him  theyr 
help.— Uutdingc.  Caesar,  fol.  102. 
To  them  that  covet  such  eye-glutting  gaine 
Proffer  Hi)'  eiflcs,  and  litter  ser vaunts  cntertaine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  / . 
Cease,  Saturnes  sonne,  to  seeke  by  proffers  vaine 

Of  idle  hopes  t'  allure  mee  to  thy  side.— Id.  lb.  c.  6. 
The  conies  in  making  profers  and.holes  to  breed  in  have 
scraped  them  out  of  the  ground  in  verie  great  abundance. 
Holinshed.  Desc.  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  24. 

Since  maides,  in  modesty,  say  no,  to  that, 

Which  they  would  haue  tile  juooi.  rer  construe,  I.  _ 

Shakespeare.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  1.  sc.  2. 
Methinks  such  terms  of  proffer' 'd  peace  you  bring, 
As  once  ./Eneas  to  th'  Italian  king 
By  long  possei 


PRO 


I  have  a  head  of  the  same  woman  drawn  with  black  lead 
on  the  leaf  of  a  vellum  pocket-book ;  on  the  reverse  is  his 
own  portrait  in  profile ;  both  masterly. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  11.  c.  1. 
John  Clarke  was  an  engraver  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  did 
two  profile  heads  in  medal  of  William  and  Mary,  Prince 
ncess  of  Orange,  yet  dated  1690. 

Id.  lb.  Engravers,  vol.  v. 

Fr.  Profiter;    It.  Profit- 


PRO'FIT,  v. 


Profitable. 

Profitably. 

Profitableness. 

Profitless. 
advantage,  to  advance,  to  gain 
to  be  useful  or  serviceable. 


tare;    Lat.  Profiteer e ; 
make  forward.      See  T 


To  make  or  gain  pro- 
gress, or  advancement,  or 
win ;  to  benefit, 


all  the  land  is  mine; 
1  with  your  intruding  line, 
hare  my  sceptre,  which  you  call  to  join. 

Dryde;     "" 
these,  not  all  the  proffers  you  can  make, 
worth  the  heifer  which  I  set  to  stake. 

Id.   Virgil.  JEneis,  Past. 


77.'..'  Hind  and  the  Panther. 


PROFI'CIENT.^  hat.  Proficient, 
Profi'cience.  I  of  proficere,  (pr 
PtioFi'ciENCY.  [  and /acere,)  to  i 
Profi'cuous.         J  ward,  to  make  pr 


TuaX.Proficiens,  pros. part, 
before, 
make  for- 
progress 
get  on.     See  Profit. 

One  who  is  making  progress  or  advancement ; 
who  has  made  improvement,  gained  or  acquired 
skill. 

Proficuous,— Lat.  of  the  Low.  Ages,  Proficuns,— 
profitable,  beneficial. 

If  there  were  any  virtue  to  bee  learnt  from  stage-playes, 
or  those  Pagan  virtues  that  are  acted  in  them,  our  players, 
our  play-hunters  wouid  have  been  good  proficients,  not  re- 
trogrades, in  the  schoole  of  virtue,  long  ere  this. 

Pri/nne.  Hislriu-MasiU,  pt.  i.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Expert  proficients,  that  have  far  outdone 

Your  tutor's  presidents,  and  have  outrun 

The  practice  of  all  times,  whose  acts  will  be 

Thought  legendary  by  posterity. 

Brome.  On  the  King's  Imprisonment. 

Rather  deride  than  applaud  such  who  think  it  perfection 
enough  to  have  a  good  outside,  and  liappinesse  to  be  seen 
amueyst  these  who  have  better;  pleasing  themselves  more 
in  opinion  of  some  pr.oieioneu,  in  terms  of  hunting  or  horse- 
manship. — /.'elVoaoa"  IVotlouiante,  p.  91. 

It  is  likewise  to  the  influences  of  the  same  Spirit  that  he 
owes  his  proficiency  and  growth  in  grace  and  virtue. 

Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  5. 

Be  for  ever  blest 

With  like  examples,  and  to  future  times 
Proficuous,  such  a  race  ol'  nun  produce, 
As,  in  the  cause  of  virtue  firm,  may  fix 
Her  throne  inviolate.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 


York,  began  the  i 


A  little  after  him,  one  Peckitt,  a 
business,  and  has  made  good  profile 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  "/  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  1. 

The  clergy  in  particular,  as  they  then  engrossed  almost 
every  otto  r  1. ranch  of  learning,  so  (like  their  predecessors 
the  British  Druids)  they  were  peculiarly  remarkable  for 
their  proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  law. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  s.  1.  Introd. 


PRO'FILE.  1      Fr.  Profile,  wrought  or  done 
Pro'file,  v.    J  in  thread;  It. Proffilo;   Sp.Per- 

fil;  the  outline  of  a  picture  or  draught,  so  called 
from  fihtm,  a  thread,  a  thread-like  line  ;  filorum, 
(i.e.)  Unearum  deductio  et  designatio,  (Skinner.) 
(See  Pobfle.)     It  is  now  applied  to — 

The  delineation  of  the  side  face  ;  the  side  face : 
the  Fr.  was  formerly  applied  to  the  very  middle 
or  middle  line  of  the  face,  ( Cotgrave,  in  v.  Pourfil. ) 

[The  daughter  of  Dibutades]  being  in  love  with  a  certaine 
young  man,  whensoever  hee  was  to  take  a  long  journey  far 
from  home,  used  ordinarily  to  marke  upon  the  wall  the 
shadow  of  her  lover's  face  by  candle  light,  and  to  pourfi/l 
the  same  afterward  deeper,  that  so  sbee  illicit  co.|ey  his 
visage  yet  in  his  absence.— Holland.  Plinic,  h.  xxxv.  c.  11'. 

Thus,  in  portraits,  the  painter  will  not  take  that  side  of 

the  face,  which  has  some  notorious  blemish  in  it',  but  either 
draw  it  in  profile,  (as  Apclles  did  Anltaoiius,  who  had  lost 
one  of  his  eyes,)  or  else  shadow  the  more  imperfect  side. 

Drydcn.  A  Parallel  of  Poetry  1/  Painting. 

Till  about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  there  was  a 

general  decay  in  all  lite  aits  of  .lesPeniny,  1  do  not  remember 

to  have  seen  the  head  of  a  Roman  emperor  drawn  with  a 

full  face.     They  always  appear  in  /oy.///,    to  use  a  French 

tam  otut.— Addison.  On  Medals,  Dial.  8, 


Wiclif.  Eb, 
But  it  profiled  not  the  that  they  heard  the  word,  bicause 


Viclif.  Romayns,  c.  3. 
For  al  scripture  ynspired  of  God  is  profitable  to  teche,  to 
repreue,  to  chastise,  to  lerlie  in  rightyyisnesse. 

Id.  2  Tymothy,  c.  3. 
For  al  scripture  geue  by  inspiration  of  God,  is  profitable 
to  teache.  to  improue,  to  amende,  and  to  instructe,  in  nght- 
eousnes. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  thus  full  ofte  chalke  for  chese 

He  changeth  with  full  litell  coste, 

Wherof  another  hath  the  loste, 

And  he  the  profile  shall  receiue. — Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  li. 

This  Nessus  with  his  wordes  slie 

Yafe  suche  counseile  tofore  her  eie, 

Which  seined  outward  profitable, 

And  was  within  deceiuable.  Id.  lb. 

But  specially  it  is  very  commodious  and  profit, tile  for  the 
defence  of  cities,  bycausc  that  the  stone  work  withstandeth 
the  tier,  and  the  timber  worke  the  battel!  ram. 

Goldinge.  Cccsar,  fol.  191. 

He  would  shew  and  declare  unto  us,  the  profit ablenesse  of 
his  flesh,  how  it  was  a  flesh  by  .be  which  all  we  should  be 
saved.— Latimer.  Ser.  24th  Jan.  1552. 

■ Oft  times  nothing  profits  more 

Then  self  esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right 

Well  manag'd.  M 


Paradise  Lost,  b. i 


Remove  their  swa  nine  epithets  thick  laid 

As  varnish  on  a  harlot's  cheek,  the  rest. 

Thill  sown  with  aught  at  profit  or  delight, 

Will  far  be  found  unworthy  to  compare 

With  Sion's  songs.  Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

This,  sir,  we  do  find 

Perform'd  by  this  rare  issue  of  your  mind, 
Your  pious  and  your  profitable  lines. 

Brome.  To  Br.  S.  on  his  Pious  Boo, 

Learne,  therefore,  [/Eneas,]  after  so  long  pleasure  in  lout 

at  the  last  pra/ilublii  and  pnlitici.lv  to  tone,  and  wbalsoeuei 

thy  playe  be  ill  Africk.  let  henceforth  He    maine  bee  Italic 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  Add.  to  b.  i 

We  will  now  briefly  take  notice  of  the  profitableness  of 

plants  lor  pin  sick  ami  food,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  -- 

sideration  of  animals. 

More.  Anlido/e  aguiiud  .llueism,  pt.  r.  b.  n, 
Leon.  I  pray  thee  cease  thy  counsaile, 
Which  ialb  into  mine  cars  as  profitlesse, 
As  water  in  a  siue:  giue  not  me  counsaile. 

Shakespeare.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  V. 

Hermes,  of  profitable  arts  the  sire. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  1 
I  think  it,  therefore,  worth  the  while  to  spend  the 
now  allotted  me,   in  discovering  something  at  least  of  that 
universal  pro/iluldouo-o:  nfoodlincss,  to  the  purposes  of  hu- 
man life,  that  St.  Paul  in  my  text  assures  us  of. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 
He  who  profits  of  a  superior  understanding,  raises  his 
powers  to  a  level  with  the  height  of  the  superior  under- 
standing he  unites  with. 

Burke.  Speech  on  the  Army  Estimates,  171)0 

The  revenue  derived  from  labour  is  called  wages :  that 

derived  from  stock,  by  fee  person  who  mana-es  or  employs 

it,  is  called  profit.— Smith.    IV,  a/lh  of  Xalions,  b.  i.  c.  7 


PRO'FLIGATE, 

Pro'fligate,  adj. 

Pro'fligacy. 

Pro'fligately. 

Pro'fligateness. 

Profliga'tion. 


Lat.  Profligare,  profit 
gatum ;  (pro,'i\ndfiigere,) 
to  tla-h  against 

To  throw  or  dash 
against,  and,  consequen 
tially,     to    destroy,    ' 


PRO 

Profligate,  adj.— ruinous,  destructive;  of  ruin' 
ous  or  destructive  morals ;  careless,  heedless  ol 
consequences ;  insensible  to  shame ;  depraved, 
abandoned,  shameless. 


Hall.  Hen.  VI. 

Is  it  for  thee  like  a  grim  herald  to  give  the  i 
war?  Is  it  for  thee  to  excite  Christian  princes  (already  too 
much  gorged  with  blood)  to  the  protligation  and  fearefull 
slaughter  of  their  owne  subjects  ? 

Bp.  Hall.   To  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth. 

I  doubt  not,  but  all  religious  talk,  if  it  be  warm,  and 
withal  prudent,  is  as  much  catching,  and  doth  as  much 
execution  towards  the  making  men  good,  as  the  corrupt 
and  profligate  c 


It  [religion]  attracts  love,  .anil  commands  respect  from  all 
that  are  acquainted  with  it,  unless  they  be  such  profligately 
wicked  persons  as  I  just  now  spoke  of.— Id.  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

And  others,  who  i 
ateness,  yet  are  in  a 
covered  to  he  groundless. 

Butler.  AnaUo  y  of  tlrl/gion,  pt.  ii.  Conclusion. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  thought  the  highest  pitch  of  profli- 
gacy to  own,  instead  cd' concealing  crimes;  and  to  take  pride 


You  are  so  witty,  profligate,  and  thin, 

At  once  we  think  thee  Milton's  Death  and  Sin. 

Epigram  on  Voltaire. 


He  was  of  opinion,  that  "  the  main  support  of  piety  and 
morals  consisted  in  tlie  parochial  labours  of  the  clergy;  and 
that  if  this  country  could  be  preserved  from  utter  pmjl, gale- 
nas and  rniii.  ii  must  la'  by  their  means." 

Porteus.  Life  of  Seeker. 

PRO'FLUENT.  \     Lat.  Profiuens; pres.part. 

Pro'fluence.  (of  prnfluere,  to  flow  forward 
or  forth,  {pro,  and  fluere.) 

Flowing  forward';  pursuing  a  forward  course  or 
current. 

Them  who  shall  beleeve 

Baptizing  in  the  profluent  stream,  the  signe 

Of  washing  them  from  guilt  of  sin  to  life 

Pure,  and  in  minds  pr.-pai'd,  if  so  befall, 

For  death,  like  that  which  the  Redeemer  dy'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

In  the  profluencc  or  proceedings  of  their  fortunes,  I  ob- 
serve likewise  not  only  much  difference  between  them  J  but 
in  the  earl,  not  a  little  from  himself. 

Reliquiae  Wotlonianov,  p.  1G4. 

PROFO'UND,  adj.\      Fr. Profiond, profionder ; 
Profo'und,  n.  I   It.  ProJTiudti.  profondtirc ; 


I   Sp.  Prof  undo;  Lat.  Pro- 
\fiun- 


Profo'undly.  f fundus;    having   a  deep 

Profoundness.  I  foundation  or  base,  from 

Profu'ndity.  J  fund-are,  which  (Vossius) 

may  be  from  the  Gr.  Bevt/os,  interpreted  by  Hesy- 

chius — /3at)os,  depth. 

Having  a  deep  foundation  or  base ;  having  a 
bottom  at  great  depth  or  distance  from  the  sur- 
face ;  deep,  low,  lowly  ;  bottomless. 

He  was  in  all  the  honest  artes  and  faculties  profoundehj 
seen- — Udal,  vel.i.  Prof,  unto  the  Kingos  Maicstics. 

le  hadde  whyche  must 
i  of  euery  synne. 
Fisher.  The  Seuen  Psalms,  Ps.  MS. 

For  they  that  wyll  seke  out  the  profouvdenesse^  of  the. 
whence  he  came.- 


-Bcrners.  Froissart. 


But  in  hym  was  all  wysedome  and  piotiyd"lo 
profoumtitc  of  thy  inerrable  wysednm,  so  yi  hi 
was  prolytaldc  l'ui  vs.,  and  what  was  acceptable 


Fisher.  The  Seu 


Vsohus,  fs.  32. 


ruin,   to  throw  or  dash  against,  into  or  among ; 
and,  consequentially,  to  disperse,  to  discomfit. 
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Now  to  profound  to  Hie  boll. an  o!  I.e."'  die  ci  a. tie ;,  t  . 
assign  each  cans"  its  di:  tinct  clTccts,  and  to  limit  them  by 
their  itist  and  tut"  proportions;  ate  necessary  requisites  of 
science  —Ghtruiil.    '/'<"'  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  20. 


Infernal  world.  Ami  thou,  prnfoundest  hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessour  ;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i 


And  liiou  tbvs"lf  sectnsl  otherwise 
Than  to  a  worldly  crown  :  addicted 
To  contemplation  and  profound  disput. 


Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b,i. 


These  past,  If  any  pass,  the  void  profound 

Of  unessential  night  receives  him  next 

Wide  gaping,  and  with  utter  loss  of  being 

Threatens  him,  plunged  in  that  abortive  gulf. 

Milton.  Paradise  Los!,  b.  ii. 

As  this  is  what  the  author  of  the  Revelation  calleth  the 
depth,  or  profoundness,  of  Satan ;  so,  by  argument  of  con- 
traries, the  just  and  lawful  sovereignty  over  men's  under- 
Standing,  by  force  of  truth  rightly  interpreted,  is  that  which 
approacheth  nearest  tu  the  similitude  of  the  divine  rule. 

Bacon.  Of (he  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  i. 

[In  his  comparisons]  the  fidelity  and  sincerity  of  his  judge- 
ments equalk-th  their  profoundness  and  their  weight. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  993. 
I  all  good  labours  plentifully  bless. 
Yea,  all  abstruse  prqflutdMim  impart, 
Leading  men  through  the  tedious  ways  of  art. 

Drayton.  Legend  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy. 

"With  his  huge  trident  Neptune  strikes  the  floods  ; 
Foams,  storms,  and  tempesting  the  deeps  around, 
Bares  the  broad  bosom  of  the  dark  profound. 

Pitt.  Virgil,  ^neid.b.il 
For  if  your  author  he  profoundly  good, 
'Twill  cost  you  dear  before  he's  understood. 

Roscommon.  On  Translated  Verse. 
It  is  many  times  nothing  else,  but  cither  this  shameless 
impudence  or  sottish  rasensi  tl  at  is  admired 

by  the  ignorant,  for  profoundness  of  wit  and  learning. 

Cudworth,  In'sllcctua!  System,  p. 1P3. 

Thus  the  trial  by  jury  has  been  imputed  to  profound 

political  wisdom,  as  if  a  review  had  h'-en  taken  of  al)  actual 

and  all  possible  modes  of  admin;  Turing  justice;  and  this 

had  been  preferred  upon  comparison. 

"     I  Evidence,  Note  1. 


B  J  i  .■■.   '.'.. 


PRO 


him.— South,  vol.  iv.  Ser. 

Henry  the  VII.  seems  n 
so  willingly,  as  on  what  he 
that  he  was  profuse. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol 


Profusion,  unrestrain'd,  with  all  that's  base 
In  charrxter,  has  litter'd  all  the  land. 
And  bred,  within  the  mem'ry  of  no  few, 
A  priesthood,  such  as  Baal's  was  of  old, 
•  A  people,  such  as  never  was  till  now. — Coicper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

PROG.     See  Prig. 

PRO'GENY.  >       Fr.  Progenie,  progenier ;    It. 
Proge'nitor.    j  Progenie ;   Sp.  Progenie;    Lat. 
Progenies,-  qui  ab  eodem  progenia  sunt:   those 
who  have  been  born,  bred,  or  begotten. 

Children,  descendants,  offspring,  brood,  race,  or 
family. 

Progenitor, — a  forefather,  an  ancestor. 

That  he  and  his  heires,  &  alle  ther progenie 

Of  Scotlond,  suld  hold  of  Henry  certeynlie, 

S;  of  alle  his  heires.  R.  Brunne.  p.  139. 

But  thei  to  gedcr  of  progenie 
No  childre  had  but  a  maide, 
And  she  the  God  so  well  apayde, 


Inflated  and  astmt 

He  gulps  the  windy  diet;  and  ere  long. 

Adopting  their  mistake,  pr<f<midly  thinks 

The  world  was  made  in  vain,  if  not  for  him. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 

In  one  [Ben  Jonson]  we  may  respect  the  profundity  of 
learnm-  in  the  other  [Shakespeare]  we  must  admire  the 
Bnblimity  of  genius.— Observer,  No.  75. 

PROFU'LGENT.  Shining  forth,  (pro,  and 
fulgens.)     See  Effulgent. 

p-t-rrtiaettt  in  '  recinusn?*?e,  O  Sinope  queen, 
Of  all  feminine  bearing  the  scepter  and  regaly. 

Chaucer.  The  Nine  Ladies  Worthy. 

PROFU'SB.  ^  Fr.  Ptoflxeur,  a  ponrer 
Pp.ofu'sed.  I  forth  ;    It.  Prof u-n,  profusi'u.-ie  , 

Profi/sely.  >  Sp.  Profusion  ;  Lat.  Prqfusus, 
Profu'seness.  j  past  part,  of  pro-funderet  to 
Profusion.      J  pour  forward  or  forth.     See 

Cows*. 
Poured  forth,   (sc)   abunchnflv,   excessively; 

and,  consequentially,  too  abundant,   excessive  in 

liberality,  lavish,  wasteful,  prodigal. 

And  because  of  his  prodigalite  and  profusion*  ofgifris.  he 

might   not   spare  other  menis  tro'idis.  he  toke  aw^ye  here 

and  there  the  ryches  of  other  men,  and  the  tresure  of  the  I 

temple,  and  made  sale  of  all  things. 

Joye.  Exposioion  of  Daniel,  c.  11.  | 
Nor  would  one  say.  that  one  so  young  could  vse, 
(Vnlesse  his  sonne)  a  rhetni  i.  i  .    : , 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  h.  iii. 

And  the  eye 

Of  Jupiter  was  thai  i. is  gv.  ::"'! '.  '■'  hf ■;■'■■.■]■■■]  1,',-n,  ;■>.:.;  n-.'e 
These  words  to  Heimes:   Mercuric,  thy  helpe  hath  beene 

Euer,  with  most  grace,  in  consorts  of  tvauailers  distrest : 
Now  consort  Priam  to  the  fleet. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  sxiv. 


Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  To  the  Reader. 
Are  not  drunkennesse.  ioviality,  epicurisme.  luxury,  and 
■  fn-.-ncs<e.  m-tst  rhetoricallv  aMda-.ided.  mo>t  eleirant'y 
dornedinoursta?e-plaves,  with  ihe  > 

Prynue.'Hislrio-Muslix,  pt.  i.  Act  vi.  SC.  7. 
Besides  profusion  of  our  faculties 
In  gross  dull  glutt'ny,  vap'rous  gormandise. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  viii. 

Ethereal  soul,  there  drink  reviving  gales, 
Profusely  breathing  from  the  spicy  g: 


But  by  chaunge  of  the  diete  of  our  pmgenytnurs,  there  is 
caused  to  be  in  our  bodyes.  suche  alteration  frome  the  na- 
ture, whiche  was  i;i  men  at  the  be^vnnvn^e 

SirT.Etyot.   The  Caltet'of  Jhlth,  b.  ii.  C.  14. 

A  happy  man  in  his  first  dayes  he  was, 

And  happy  father  of  faiie  pragi  ■'/ : 
For  all  so  many  weekes,  as  the  yeare  has, 

So  mauy  children  he  did  multiply. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

What  the  greatest  and  most  holyest  of  all  his  predecessors 
before  him,  haue  done  to  the  least  of  my  progenitors  and 
predecessors  before  me,  let  him  do  the  same  to  me,  and  I 
am  content.— Grafton.  Hen.  II.  an.  13. 

Ah !  whither  shall  we  go  ! 

Down  to  the  grave,  down  to  those  h3ppy  shades  below, 
"Where  all  our  brave  progenitors  are  blest 
"With  endless  triumph  and  eternal  rest. 

Pomfret.  A  Prospect  of  Death. 
What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed. 


PRO 

f  This  vaporous  aire  has  a  confused  reflexion  of  light  In  It, 
every  way  in  some  proportion  like  that  in  mist,  or  when  the 
I  sun  shines  waterishly  and  prognosticks  raia. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  pt.  iii.  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

This  is  all  that  I  dare  present  of  that  nature  to  any  of 
judgement,  not  unwillingly  omitting  certain  prognostick 
anagrams,  and  such  strains  of  fancy. 

Reliquia  Wottoniana,  p.  137. 

Mysterious  prodigies  yet  sure  they  be, 
Prognosticks  of  a  rare  prosperity: 
For,  can  thy  life  promise  lesse  good  to  men, 
Whose  birth  was  th'  envy  and  the  care  of  Heav'ne  1 

Corbet.  Iter  Boicale. 

Brown.  Vulgar Errours,  b.vi  c.8. 

The  Homans  then  not  alone,  but  the  whole  inhabitants  of 

Italy  were  wonderfully  afraid,  and  judged  that  it  was  some 

sign  and  prognostication  of  some  wonderfull  thing  to  come. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  114. 

The  prognosticators  also  think,  that  such  things  which 

i  are  not  ordinary,  and  but  seldom  seen,  be  not  natural,  but 

miraculously  sent  by  the  Gods  to  prognosticate  something. 

Id.  lb.  p.  20. 

Unskill'd  in  schemes  by  planets  to  foreshow 

Li!;:'  camir.e  rascals,  hov  the  wars  will  go  : 

I  neither  will,  nor  can  prognosticate 

To  the  young  gaping  heir,  his  lather's  fate. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  3 

This  town,  under  the  appellation  of  Fssutae,  was  one  of 
the  twelve  Etrurian  cities,  and  seems  to  have  been  distin- 
guished above  the  others  by  its  skill  in  the  interpretation  of 
omens  and  prognostics. — Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  iii.  c '.0. 

Hippocrates's  prognostick  is  generally  true,  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  resolve  a  small  apoplexy,  and  quite  impossible  to 
resolve  a  great  one.— Arbuthnot.  On  Diet,  c.  3. 

On  this  last  prognostick,  instead  of  entering  into  the 
grounds  of  this  apprehension,  in  order  I  y  a  proper  foresight, 
to  prevent  the  I,  Wr.  y \<ker  receives  i 

sort  of  friendlv  reprimand  from  the  ] 
v)y.—B;t>  /■-.  On  the  Trench  T       ' 


Gray.  On  c 


.if  Eton  College. 


that  ! 


Summer. 
s  to  us,  so 


spend  it  profusely. — Sharp.    Works,  vol.i.  p.  100.  Ser.  4. 
:  we  pay  away,  their  being  du 
i  act  of  justice, 


PROGNO'STICK,  adj.  \        Fr.  Prognostique, 

Progno'stick,  a.  I  prognoUiguer ;      It. 

Progno'stick,  r.  [  PronfoticOi    pronos- 

Progno'sticahle.  V  ticare  ;    Sp.  Pronos- 

Prognosticate,  d.  I  tico,       prwtostiear  ; 

Prognostication.  I   Lat.  Prognvslicum  ; 

Progno'sticator.  J  Gr.     Ttpoyvcaoruav, 

from  irpoyivwGKsw,  to  foreknow,  (irpo,  and  yw<c- 

That  can  or  may  foreknow  or  foresee,  foretell, 
or  prophesy  ;  foreknowing,  foreseeing  foretelling, 
forewarning. 

Before  whose  deth  apered  a  great  comete  or  blasyngstarre, 

the  vvlrche  the  Frenshe  men.  with  also  the  foresayf'e  eclyi.ee, 
they  adiud.eed  for  pronosliquykys  and  tokens  of  the  k\  nges 


I  never  dreamed  that  ministers  should  he  compelled  to 
impugn  ministers;  the  adversaries  i.ave  guL-d  spurt  betwixt 
themselves  I  tick  the  lihelyhood. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  No.  S.  Parker's  Answer. 

ght  goes  vntothe 

demand  of  his  God  whether  his  father  shall  recouer  of  that 
or  no.—IIackluyt.   Voyages,  vol,  ii.  p.  58. 

Is  there  any  astronomer  that  more  exactly  setteth  out 
the  ordte  and  course  of  the  celestial  bodyes  :  or  that  more 
truely  doth  deuine  in  his  pronostieatiom  c,t  the  i  vines  of  the 
yere.  in  their  qualities,  with  the  future  asi.Vu  uf'all  thynges 
prouided  by  huscbandrv,  tba  Virgile  dotlie  recite  in  that 
warke.— Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Govemovr,  b.  1.  c.  10. 

Though  yt  greeued  hym  muche  that  one  citye  shoulde  be 
a  sta\e  and  impediment  vnto  hym  for  his  free  parage  into 
Egipt.  yet  he  obeied  ye  pronosttcators,  and  caused  all  his 
men  to  retyre.— Brer.de.  Quintus  Curtiuc.  fol.  S8. 

Let  now  the  astrologers,  the  starre  gasers,  and  prognostic 
c -Jours  stand  vp,  and  sane  th.  e  fr.  m  the,,-  things  that  shal 
come  vpon  thee.— Bible,  ljti3.  Itaiah,  lxvii.  13, 
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Mr.  Brothers  may  meditate  upon  this  at  his  leisure.  He 
was  a  melancholy  prfinosticaior,  and  has  had  the  fate  of 
melancholy  men. — Id.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

PROGRESS,  n.  ^        Fr.  Progreder,   progres  ; 

Pro'gress,  r.  j   It.  Progredirey    progrosso  ; 

Progression.  I   Sp.  Progresso ;  Lat.  Pro- 

Progre'ssioxal.      (  gressu.%  past  part,  of  pro- 

Progressive.         I  yrediri,   to    step    forward. 

Progressively.    J   See  Grade. 

A  step  or  motion  forward;  advancement,  course 
onward ;  course,  passage,  process,  or  procedure. 

Shakespeare  and  Milton  use  the  verb ;  and  it 
is  lately  revived. 


The  species  of  things  and  j 

Shallen  endure 

And  not  eterne.     "  Id.  The  Enightes  Tale,  v.  S015. 

If  we  purpose  to  enioy  Asia,  and  not  to  makt 
through  it.   wee  must  make  them  partakers  > 
lnencve:  and  then  theire  fidelitie  shall  make  oure  empire 
stable  and  perpetual.— Brcnde.  Quintus  Cu;  tins,  fol.  230. 

They  were  with  their  long  and  tedyous  iourney  weried 
and  tyred,  and  their  furye  were  somewhat  assuaged  and  fell 
to  repentaunce  of  their  mad  convmoeion  and  lrantike  pro- 
gresrith—Sall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  12. 

Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dewc, 

That  siluerly  doth  progress*  on  thy  cheekes. 

Shakespeare.  K.John,  Act  v.  so.  2. 


In  supereminence  of 


atific  vision,  progressing  the  date- 
less ana  irrevoiubie  circie  of  eternity,  they  shall  clasp  inse- 
parable hands  with  joy  and  bliss  in  over-measure  for  ever. 
Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  0.  ii 
So  forth  they  both  yfere  make  their  progrrsse. 
And  march,  not  past  the  mountenaunce  of  a  sbott. 
Till  they  arriv'd  whereas  their  purpose  they  did  plott. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 
This  being  supposed,  as  being  most  evident,  we  can  easily 
proceed  by  wonderful  degrees  and  steps  of  progression  in 
the  a-conomy  of  this  divine  philosophy. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.4» 

It  is  the  heaviest  stone  that  melancholy  can  throw  at  a 

I  man,  to  tell  him  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  nature;  or  that 

there  is  no  further  state  to  come,  unto  which  this  seemea 

progressionai,  and  otherwise  made  in  vain. 

Brown.  Urne  Buriall,  c.4. 


PRO 

Growth  is  p}\-i)!Ws  ;    :iil.l   :i  !'l   ,     ■  '!  ■:■■>.'  ■■■.!■:,  :iv,  r'l   iVim-  in 

the  acquisition  of  something  which  the  growing  person  is 
Dot  yet  possessed  of.— South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  6. 

Nothing  that  adequately  fills  a  place  can  move  in  that 
place,  unless  it  moves  circularly,  but  impressively  or  in  a 
direct  line  it  is  impossible— hi.  lb.  vol.  vii.  Ser.  1. 

While  we  are  curious  in  tracing  the  progress  of  barbarism, 
we  wonder  more  that  any  arts  existed,  than  that  they 
attained  no  degree  of  perfection. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  e.  2. 
Men  grew  wiser  by  the  follies  of  those  who  went  before 
them  ;  and  a  different  method  of  studying  nature  was  in- 
vented and  pursued;  in  which    Fancy  was  excluded,  and 
Fact  only  allowed  for  a  soliu  gn.n-ul  of  physical  progn-ssion. 
Warburton.   Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  1. 
At  first  prngressiv 
The  middle  field; 
Each  to*  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  land. 

Coivper.  Task,  b.  i. 
Lost  and  confus'd  prngrersirchf  they  fade, 
Not  fall  precipitate  from  light  to  shade. 

Mason.  Fresnoy.  Art  of  Painting. 

PROHI'BIT,  v.  ^  Fr. Prohiber;  U.Proiblre; 
Prohibi'tion.  I  Sp.  Prohibir ;  Lat.  Prohi- 
PROHi'mnvE.  There,  to  hold  forth  or  for- 
Prohi'bitort.      J  ward,  to  hold  off,  (pro,  and 

habere,)  and,  consequentially — ■ 

To  obstruct,  to  impede,  to  hinder,  to  prevent, 

to  forbid. 


The  Athenians  thought  it  a  miserable  sight,  and  therefore 
they  opened  their  gates  for  the  refuge  of  such  as  estaped 
by  flying,  contrary  to  the  kinges  prohibitum. 

Id.  Justine,  fol.  52. 


PRO 


PRO 


Irreparable. 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 


■  And  in  my  t 


Do  not  thou  then  incessantly  compl 
Best  doth  the  mean  befit  the  wise 

Which  is  by  fate  prohibited  return 
Drayt 

a'.'  P:,.: 

ning 

Eel.  7. 

Of  God  it  cannot  be 

where  hath  lie 

given  w 

arran 

to  any 

such  practice  .'    wher 
Nay,  how  oft  hath  he 
tion  of  these  courses.- 

e-tllll'l'l    Ills    [,,;,!,, hihn.n 

-Bp.Hall.  Of  the  Evil. 

and  detesta- 
ngels,  s.  S. 

AprMMlionvmii 

'  on  this  statute, 

net    , 

stand 

ing  the 

as  a  penalty  annexed.—  Ayliffe.  Paragon. 

Mortification  and  austerity  of  life  were  (in  shew  at  least) 
equally  advanced,  and  tsalan  beeain  to  play  the  white  devil, 
by  pruhihlling,  upon  pretence  of  higher  sacerdotal  purity, 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  (though  at  the  same  time  reckoned 
by  themselves  a  sacrament,)  forbidding  also  certain  sorts  of 
meat,  aud  enjoining  others.— South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  3. 


ugtats  a 


:  thoughts;"  he  has  1 


i  the 
>t,  good  reason  for  it. 

Waterland.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 
alt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me,)  as 
form  negative,  and  protnhidee.  but 
i  somewhat  affirmative  and  positive  ; 


case;  and  has,  no  doi 

The  precept  (thou  i 
most  of  the  rest,  is  i 
■upposeth  and  implie 
as  the  rest  also  may  b 

Barrow.  An  Exposition  of  the  Decalogue. 

To  this  day,  in  France,  the  exportation  of  corn  is  almost 
always  prohibited,  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  prevent  famines  ; 
though  it  i,  evident  I  hat  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  fre- 
quent famines  which  so  much  distress  that  fertile  country. 
Hume,  pt.  ii.  Ess.  5. 

It  is  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  law,  to  have  penal  sanc- 
tions.    Without  them,  all  laws  are  vain ;  especially  prohi- 
bitory laws. 
Warburton.  Julian's  Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  guard  it  from  foreign  competition 
by  very  strict  prohibitory  laws. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

PRO  MECT,  n.  A        Fr.Project,  projecter;  Lat. 
Proje'ct,  v.         I   Projection,  past  part,  of  pro- 
Proje'ctile.        I  jicere,  to  throw  or  cast  for- 
Proje'ction.       V  wards,  (pro,  andjacere.) 
Projecting,  n.  To  throw  or  cast  forward, 

Proje'ctment.        to  shoot  or  stretch  forward, 
Projector.        J  beyond;  to  forecast,  to  look, 
or  cast  the  looks,  the  views,   the  thoughts— for- 
ward ;  to  scheme,  to  contrive. 
All  overcome  with  infinite  affect 

For  his  exceeding  court  sir,  tliatpearst 
Her  stubborne  hart  with  inward  deepe  effect, 
Before  his  feet  herselfe  she  did  project. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 
Cleo.  Sole  Sir  o'th'  world, 
I  cannot  project  mine  owne  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  cleare. 

Shakespeare.  Anthony  %  Cleopatra,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 


Vented  much  policy,  and  projects  deep 
Of  enemies,  of  aids,  battels,  and  leagues, 
Plausible  to  the  world,  to  me  worth  naught. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii. 
It  is  commonly  seen,  that  worldly-minded  men  are  more 
subtle  in  the  contriving  of  their  affairs  to  their  own  advan- 
tage, than  God's  children  are  in  the  projecting  and  managing 
of  better  businesses.—  Bp.  Hall.  Hard  Texts.  Luke,  xvi.  8. 

Since  affection 

In  judgment  may,  as  shadow  and  projection 

In  landscape,  make  that  which  is  low  seem  high, 

That's  shallow  deep,  small  treat,  and  far  that's  nigh. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  i. 
Whiche  of  a  weake  and  niggardly  projection 
Both  like  a  miser  spoi  h-  his  coat,  with  scanting 
A  little  cloth.  Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Thwack.  You  shall,  if  my  projections  thrive,  in  less, 
Sir,  than  a  year,  stable  your  horses  in 
The  New  Exchange,  and  graze  t 


•  mil} 


upon  by  two  different 
the  projectile  force. 
Chcyne.  On  Regimen,  Dis.  5. 


a    '■'      m    the, I'  jdc; ■  (,,  !.■  .  .       I        ...  .     ... 

Surely,  the  infinite  power  and  goodness  of  God  maymnch 
more  rationally  be  dep ended  upon,  than  a  man's  own  pitiful 
projects  and  endeavours. — South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  10. 

Astrologers,  that  future  fates  foreshew, 

Projectors,  quacks,  and  lawyers,  not  a  few. 

Pope.  The  Temple  of  Fame. 

Mr.  Hume's  posthumous  work,  entitled  Dialogues  con- 
cerning Natural  Relioion,  was  projected,  and,  in  part  at 
least,  executed,  twenty-five  years  before  his  death. 

Stewart.  The  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  Notes. 

This  grand  project,  [of  turning  the  course  of  the  Tiber 
from  Ostia,  and  carrying  it  through  the  Pomptine  territory 
and  marshes  to  the  sea  at  Teiraeina,]  which  existed  only  in 
the  mind  of  the  dictator,  perished  with  him. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  ii.  c.  9. 

We  soon  afterwards  find  him  [Briot]  in  the  service  of  the 
crown  of  England,  where  projectors  were  more  favorably 
received.— Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  2. 

Your  all-sufficient  legislators,  in  their  hurry  to  do  every 
thing  at  once,  have  forgot  one  thing  that  seems  essential, 
and  which,  I  believe,  never  has  been  before,  in  the  theory 
or  the  practice,  omitted  by  any  projector  of  a  republick. 


ISurl.e.   (.hi  i 


'  French  Rcvolulio: 


PROLA'TE,  v.  ~\  Fr.  Prola 
Prola'te,  adj.  V  lato,  prolazio 
Prola'tion.        J  cion,-     Lat. 


Prolation  ;     It.  Pro- 
ne;  Sp.  Prola- 
Prolalum,   past 
part,  oi  proferre,  to  bear  or  bring  forth.     See 
Proffer. 

To  bear  or  bring  forth  or  out;   to  utter,  to 
speak  out,  to  pronounce. 
Prolate,  adj — see  Oblate. 
Who  kepeth  true  his  tuenes  may  not  passe  his  sonds 
His  alterations  and  prolucions  must  be  pricked  treuly. 

Skelton.  A  Treatise  belwene  Troulh  and  Information. 
The  pressures  of  war  have  somewhat  cowed  their  spirits, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  accent  of  their  words,  which 
they  prolate  in  av.hiuing  querulous  tone,  as  if  still  com- 
plaining and  crest-fallen.— Howell. 

[S]  is  a  most  easie  and  gentle  letter,  and  softly  hisseth 
against  the  teeth  in  the  prolation. 

B.  Jonson.  English  Grammar. 
But,  2.  Our  modern  astronomers  assign  a  much  greater 
variation  from  a  globous  form,  namely,  that  of  a  prolate 
sphajroid,  making  the  polar  about  34  miles  shorter  than  the 
equatorial  diameter. — Derham.  Physico-Thcology,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 
Parrots  having  been  used  to  be  fed  at  the  prolation  of  cer- 
tain words,  may  afterwards  when  they  are  hungry  pronounce 
the  same. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

In  one  particular  place  he  censures  those  who  pretended 
to  ascribe  any  beginning  to  the  nativity  of  the  word  :  which 
is  in  effect  asserting  an  eternal  prolation  or  generation  ;  for 
he  makes  these  words  equivalent.  * 

Waterland.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  97. 
PROLE'PSIS.  "J       Fr.  Protepsie;    Gr.  Upo- 
Prole'ptical.        I  AtjiJ/is,  from  irpoAanflaveiv,  to 
Prole'ptically.   J  anticipate. 
Prole'ptick.        J       An  anticipation ;  or,   (as 
Cotgrave  well  says,)  "  A  natural   foreknowledge 
conceived   in  the   mind  ;    and,   hence,   a   figure 
whereby  we  prevent  and  avoid  that  which  another 
intends  to  allege  against  us."     And  see  the  first 
quotation  from  Scott. 
Proleptkh  is  common  in  medical  books. 

1510 


We  have  evinced,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  havfi 
nticipation  in  theix 
of  a  God,  according 


g  the  actual  exist 
Intellectual  Syst. 


.  To  the  Reader. 


this,  it  is  evident,  he  spake  by  way  of  prolepsis  or 
tation,  a  very  usual  scheme  of  speech  in  Scripture, 

is  to  express  things  of  certain  futurity,  as  if  they 
ctually  existing.— Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 

tat  our  knowledge  here  is  not  after  singular  bodies, 
mdarily  or  derivatively  from  them  ;  but  in  order  of 
,  before  them,  Wii prolepiical  to  them. 

'  a-' a    ■'"  .    /•  ile'teclual  Siisicm,  p.  SMJ2. 


veil  and  earth,  it  immediately  follows,  Go  i 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  nam 
Sec— Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 


ROLI'FICK.  ^  Fr.Prolifiqite,  It.  t 
roli'fical.  >  Prolifro,  formed  fri 
rolifica'tion.  J  Lat.   Proles  and  fai 


and  Sp. 
from  the 

Prolifica'tion.  )  Lat.   Proles  and  facere, 
make,  to  produce — offspring 

Productive,  fertile,  fruitful ;  bearing  or  breed- 
ing; fruitfully  or  plentifully. 

Proletary,  (  Lat.  Prolatarius,) — those  who  con- 
tributed to  the  strength  of  the  republick  by  their 
offspring  (prole)  only;  and  thus,  poor,  plebeian, 
vulgar. 

For  than  vpon  Astronomie 

Of  due  constellacion 

Thou  makest  prolification, 

And  dost  that  children  ben  begete.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

Indeed  it  is  usual  in  Scripture,  that  covetousness  being  so 
universal,  so  onoinal  a  crime,  such  a  pr-.tifick  sin,  be  call 
hy  all  the  names  of  those  sins  by  which  i'  '      ' 
or  to  which  it  tempts, 


is  either  punished, 
whereby  it  is  nourished. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol,  i.  Ser.  23. 


To  1 


there  are  many  acts  must  precede,  first  a 
meeting  and  copulation  of  the  sexes,  then  conception,  which 
requires  a  'veil  disposed  ivnnib  to  retain  tic  prolijicaf  seed, 
by  the  constriction  and  occlusion  of  the  orifice  of  the  matrix. 
Howell.  Letters,  b.  i.  s.  3. 
Their  fruits  [plants]  proceeding  from  simpler  roots,  are 
not  so  unlike,  or  distinguishable  from  each  other,  as  are  the 
oil's], tings  of  sensible  creatures  and  prolifications  descend- 
ing from  double  originals. — Brown.   Vulgar  Err.  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

Of  15000  proletaries  slain  in  a  battel,  scarce  fifteen  are 
recorded  in  history,  and  after  awhile  their  names  are  like- 
wise blotted  out,  the  whole  battel  it  self  is  forgotten. 

Burton.  Anal,  of  Mel.  Democrilus  to  the  Reader,  p.  33. 

The  soil  untill'd  a  ready  harvest  yields, 
With  wheat  and  barley  wave  the  golden  fields, 
Spontaneous  wines  from  weighty  clusters  pour, 
And  Jove  descends  in  each  prolific  shower. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ix. 
"We  like  speculators  should  foresee, 
From  Pharos  of  authority. 
Portended  mischiefs  farther  than 

Low  proletarian  ty  thing-men.  Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  I. 

This  benevolence,  the  ricketty  offspring  of  weakness,  was 
to  be  supported  by  another  resource,  the  twin  brother  of  tha 
same  prolifick  imbecility.— Baric.  French  Revolution. 

PROLI'X,  adj.  }       Fr.  Prolix  ,•    It.  Prolisso  : 
Proli'xity.  I    Sp.  Proli.ro ;   Lat.  Prolixus, 

Proli'xly.  ?  (pro,  and  laxus,  quasi  in  lon- 

Pkoli'xiocs.       J  gitudinem    laxus,   admodum 

laxus,  longus.) 

Long,  prolonged  or  lengthened  out,  continued 

long  ;  tedious,  tiresome,  wearisome. 
But  flie  we  now  prolixitie  best  is. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  %  Cres.  b.  ii. 
Then  he  beganne  to  moue  vnto  the  French  kyng  and  hya 

nobles,  with  a  longe  and  prolixr  exhortacion  to  make  and 

conclude  a  perpctuall  peace. — Hall.  Hen.  VII.  ao.  5. 

We  shall  not  be  more  prolix,  but  refer  the  substantial, 
perfect,  and  assured  handling  hereof  to  yourcircun 
fidelities,  and  diligences.— Burnet.  Records,  vol.: 


Tt 


"Who  for  the  way  the  army  was  to  pass, 
That  by  th'  F.jiyptians  only  was  intended, 

M'i-I  J . : i i  T  l.y  water,  ipon;  pralixious  was 
Than  present  peril  any  whit  commended. 


l)m>jt»n.  Mow  ins  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  f- 
and  prolixious  blushes 


lay  by  all  n 

That  banish  what  they 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii.  BC.  4, 
And  (idly  running:  on  with  vain  prolixity) 
A  larger  subject  took  than  it  was  fit  they  should. 

Drayton,  Poly-Olbion,  »,*, 


PRO 

'Thus  I  have  done  with  France,  and  shall  recotnpence  any 
prolixin/  in  it,  with  greater  brevity  in  other  kingdoms, 
when  I  have  overpassed  Spain. 

Prynne.  Treachery  §-  Disloyalty,  p.  51.  App. 

On  these,  prolixly  thankful,  she  enlarg'd; 

Then  with  acknowledgement  herself  she  charg'd. 

Dryden.    Tin  Hind  and  the  Panther,  pt.  Ui. 

I  have  been  purposely  prolix  in  this  demonstration,  to 
shew  how  it  begins  in  experiment,  goes  on  by  experiment, 
and  ends  in  an  experimental  conclusion. 

Beddocs.  On  Mallnnintl'.cal  Evidence,  p.  24. 
Pursu'd  prolixly,  even  the  gentlest  toil 
Is  waste  of  health. 

Armstrong.   The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  Hi. 

PROLOCU'TOR.  Lat.  Proloquutor,  (pro,  and 
logui.) 

The  speaker. 
The  reuerend  bishop  Cedda  was  appointed  prolocutor 


In  the  next  place.  Buchanan  was  once  prolocutor  of  the 
Snitch  assembly,  that  is  to  say,  something  greater  than 
their  king.— South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  5. 

PROLOGUE,  n.  ^       Fr.  Prologue,  (or   fore- 
Pro'logue,  v.  I  speech,  — Cotgrave;)    It. 

Pro'logize,  v.  J  and  Sp.  Prohgo;  LaX.Pro- 

Pro'loguiser,  n.  '  J  togus ;  Gr.  XlpoKoyos,  (irpo, 
before,  and  Ae-v-e^,  to  speak.) 

Any  thing  spoken  before  ;  a  preface,  a  preamble. 


Prologues  are  bad  huishers  before  the  wise ; 
"Why  may  not  then  an  huisher  prologize. 

Beaum.  §  Fletch.  Four  Plays  in  One. 
'Till,  decent  sables  on  Ins  back, 
(Your  prologuiscrs  all  wear  black) 
The  prologue  comes  ;  and,  if  it's  mine, 
It's  very  good,  and  very  fine. 

Lloyd.  To  George  Colman,  Esq. 

PROLO'NG,  v.  \        Fr.  Prolongcr  :     It.  Pro- 

Prolo'nger.  1  hmgdre;  Sp.Prolojigar ;  Lat. 

Prolonging,  n.     f  Prohngare,    (pro,   and  lon~ 

Prolongation.  J  gus,)  to  draw  forward  in 
lenqth. 

To  lengthen  out,  or  extend,  or  stretch  forward  in 
length  ;  to  produce,  to  protract ;  to  continue  ;  to 
linger,  to  delay,  to  retard,  to  procrastinate. 

My  father,  whom  I  hoped  to  conuey 

To  the  next  hils,  and  did  him  thearto  treat, 

Refused  either  to  prolong  his  life, 

Or  bide  exile  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 

Surrey.   Virgilc.  .Ends,  h.  ii. 

But  at  lengthe  the  same  feare  that  made  him  holde  hys 
peace  prycked  him  forwanlcs  U>  ^peake,  least  the  prolonging 
nf  the  kyni^es  expeetatiu  might  prouoke  him  to  further 
wrath.—  Brcnde.  Quint  us  Curtius,  fol.  19G. 

For  what  art  thou, 

T!,;i<    i"     :,'•,    i"i\  -   I,   ■    I    ;■    -'   ...        .1   :■■-.    t  ■  -   ,  ■  ./ 

The  vengeaunceprest?— Spenser.  Faerie Queene.lt. ii.e.  8. 

And  so  shadowed  with  this  counsayle,  wythout  long  argu- 
ment or  prolonging  of  time,  he  toke  a  determinate  peace, 
and  a  final  conclusion  vpon  these  conditions. 

Grafton.  Hen.  VI.  an.  13. 

The  story  says,  the  same  candle  was  burning  six  months 
after:  an  example  of  the  most  miraculous  protonger  that 
ever  I  met  withal  I— More.  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  c-  8. 

By  this,  the  sun,  declining  from  his  height, 
The  day  had  slinricn'd  to  /  m/.-?ig  the  night : 
The  lengthened  night  gave  length  of  misery 
Both  to  the  captive  lover  and  the  free. 

Drijdcn.  Palamon  <$•  Arcile,  b.i. 
To  what  purpose  should  I  take  pains  for  a  livelihood,  or 
so  much  as  be  al  the  trouble  of  putting  meat  to  my  mouth 
lor  the  prolongation  of  my  life  I— Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  6. 


r  tin.-  leg,  which  processes  form  the  protuberances 
the  inner  and  outer  ankle. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  8. 


A  prelude ;  a  trial  before  the  principal  perform- 
ance ;  and  hence,  generally,  a  trial,  an  es$ay. 


PRO 

Our  Saviour  having  mentioned  the  beginningsof  sorrows, 
opx<"  uJivoii..  beginnings  of  their  throes  of  travail,  and 
pmiusions  of  this  so  bloody  day,  [Jerusalem  encorapast 
wilh  armies,  &■<■.]  concludes  in  the  words  of  this  text,  Matt, 
iii.  2. — Hammond.   Works,  vol,  iv.  p.  490, 

Very  different  was  its  condition  when  described  byStrada, 
who  lays  the  scene  of  two  of  his  prolusions  in  its  gardens. 
Eustace.  Italy,  vol.ii.  c.  7. 

PROMANA'TION.  See  Emanation.  From 
the  Lat.  Pro,  and  manare,  to  flow  or  issue. 

An  efflux,  eflluence,  or  issuing  forth. 

Besides,  considering  the  promanation  and  intertexture 
of  the  rayes  of  light,  that  which  is  said  thereof  is  more  emi- 
nently and  perfectly  true  in  the  nature  of  every  particular 
spirit  (as  I  have  elsewhere  shown  at  large)  then  in  light 
itself. — More.  Def.  of  the  Philosophical  Cabbala,  c.  8.  App. 

PROMENA'DE.      Fr.    Pourmener,  promener, 
(pour,  and  mener,  to  move,)  to  walk. 
A  walk. 

This  little  intermixture  of  a  garden  plot  or  patern,  set 
both  with  the  ttowers  of  nature  and  the  fruits  of  grace,  may 
be  no  unpleasant  walk  or  promenade  for  the  unconfined  por- 
tion of  some  solitary  prisoner. 

Mountayue.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  19.  s.  G. 
They  told  him  to  think  no  more  of  the  matter,  and  to  try 
his  fortune  in  another  promenade. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

PROME'RIT,  v.  Lat.  Promesitus,  past  part, 
of promereri,  (pro,  and  mereri,  to  earn  a  share  or 
part,  Gr.Mepos.) 

To  earn,  to  deserve,  to  gain  by  service  ;  also 
(as  in  Hall)  to  bestow  or  confer  a  favour  before 
or  in  preference  to  others. 


but 


PRO 

When  gracious  and  gracelesse  ] 

lously  together  in  a  plaj 

ious  enterlude  with  delight 
len  saints  and  angels  frowt 


tely  God  'himselfe, 
them,  as  a  frater- 


his  fav 

Were  we  a  people,  that  God  had  no  whit  promerited  by  his 
favours,  that  he  had  done  nothing  for  us  more  than  for  the 
savace  nations  of  the  world,  surely  the  God  of  heaven  had 
not  taken  it  so  deeply  to  heart.— Id.  Ser.  37.  Eph.  iv.  30. 

There  is  nothing  in  ourselves,  which  can  effect  or  deserve 
it  [salvation]  for  us,  nothing  in  any  other  creature  which 
can  promerit  or  procure  it  to  us. 

Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  Art.  2. 

PRO'MINENT.  "V       Fr.  Prominent :    It.  Pro- 

Pro'mixence.  >minente;      Lat.    Prominens, 

Pro'minency.        J  pres.  part,   of  prominere,  to 

stand  forwards,  (pro,  and  manere ;    Gr.  Mec-etf, 

to  stay  or  stand.)     See  Eminent. 

Standing  forwards ;  projecting,  jutting,  or  shoot- 
ing forwards;  stretching  forth;  (met.)  conspi- 
cuous. 

Wherefore  that  prominent  great  home  of  the  gote  in  his 
most  strength  broken  of.  signifyeth  the  mighty  power  of 
great  Allexandcr  smyten  downe  in  his  chief  flowers. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  8. 

—  It  shew'd,  as  when  you  view 

An  angler,  from  some  prominent  rocke,  draw  with  his  line 

and  hooke 
A  mightie  fish  out  of  the  sea. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 
[The  winds  asleepe]  he  freely  pours,  till  highest  promi- 

Hill  tops,  low  meddows,  and  the  fields,  that  crowne  with 

most  contents 
The  t.iilcs  of  men  :  sea-ports,  and  shores  are  hid. 

Id.  lb.  b.  xii. 

It  contained  no  less  then  sixty  foot  in  length,  the  head 

somewhat  peculiar,  with  a  large  prominency  over  the  mouth. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  26. 

"gorous  are  his  eyes,  such  rays  they  cast, 


Prynne.  Histrio-Mastir,  pt.  i.  Act  iv.  sc.2i 
Whether,  as  Pliny  and  divers  since  affirm,  that  elephants 
are  terrified,  and  make  away  upon  th:-  ^rui, ting  of  swine, 
Garcias  ab  Horto  may  decide,  who  aftirmeth  upon  expe- 
rience, they  enter  their  stalls,  and  live  j>;<>>n;,c>iciy..ly  in  the 
woods  of  Malavar. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

He  who,  with  a  promiscuous  undistlnguishing  profuseliess 
does  not  so  much  ui:-p.-ii'v  as  thruv.  away  v,  hat  he  has,  pro- 
claims himself  a  fool  to  all  the  intelligent  world  about  him. 
South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  10. 
Though  many  a  common  term  and  word  we  find 
Dispers'd  promiscuously  through  every  kind, 
Those  that  will  never  suit  th'  heroic  rage, 
Might  grace  the  buskin,  and  become  the  sta-re. 

Pitt.   Vida.  A rl  of  Poetry,  b.  iii. 

PRO'MISE,  v.\        Fr.  PromeUre;    It.   Pro- 

Pro'mise.  I  mettere  ;   Sp.  Promoter  ;   Lat. 

Peo'misee.  [Promillcre,  (pro  and  mittere,) 

Promise'e.  (to   send,   to  throw  forward. 

Pro'missorv.       I  Tanquam  ante  aut  in  loneum 

Pro'misorily.    J  mtftensaliquid  in  v 
tinius. )     Qui  pollicentur,  verbis  aliquera  in  loiiyum 
mittant,  ut  qui  non   tarn  faeiant,  quam  aliquando, 
se  facturos  recipiant;   they  undertake  - 
themselves   that   they   will   do   something    at   a 
future  time,  (Vossius.') 

To  undertake  or  pledge,  or  engage  that  some- 
thing shall  be  done  ;  to  assure  or  give  assurance. 

The  common  word  in  Wiclif  is  behight. 

The  land  of  promise,— land  of  biheest. 


j\nd  in  this  ■, 


'  t'.K  i   1 


Till  thei  toke  in  possession 

The  londes  of  promission.             Gowci 

Con.  A 

And  this 
eternal  life. 

is  the  promise  that  he  hatl 
—Bible,  1551.  John,  c.  :'. 

promise 

He  was  a 

subtyle  deceiuer,  a  fayer  fals 

promts, 

J  ._-..-  Exposicl  ;i  of  David,  c.  II. 
|  But  (as  the  common  prouerbe  saieth)  he,  wMche  is  a 
rromise  breaker,  escapeth  not  ahvayc  free. 

'  Hail.  Hen.  T'L  an.  14. 
I  Christian  simplicity  relates  to  promises  and  acts  of  grace 
|  and  favour;  and  its  caution  is,  that  all  promises  be  simple, 
I  ingenuous,  agreeable  to  the  intention  of  the  promiscr,  truly 
,  and  eftectually  expressed,  and  never  going  less  in  the  p?r- 
i  formance  than  in  the  pi  r,ui .-.■•■■;  and  v.ords  of  the  expression. 
Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2C-.  pt.  U. 
I  Your  voting  Prince  Mamillius  :  it  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
i  greatest  promise,  that  euer  came  into  my  note. 

Shakespeare.    Winter's  Tale,  Act  i.  SC.  1. 

I  endur'd  one  last  night 

I       Thou  canst  not  cure  this  morning;  asti.n,., 

B.Jo/ison.   The  Widow,  Act  iv.se.  2. 


ithei 


There,  closely  brae'd 

And  neatly  fitted,  it  compresses  hard 
Trie  prominent  and  most  unsightly  bones, 
And  binds  the  shoulders  flat.— Cowper.   Task,  b.  ii. 
The   rock   itself  is   broken   into   numberless,  pinnacles, 
insulated  prominencies,  and  fantastic  forms. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  iii.  c.  II. 

PROMISCUOUS.  )      Fr.   Promiscue ;    Lat. 

Promi'scuously.        )  Promiscuus,    (pro,    and 
miscere,)  mixed  together. 

Mixed  or  mingled ;    confused,  disorderly  ;  in- 
discriminate. 
Say,  Muse,  thir 

At  thir  great  ei 

Came  singly  where  be  stood  on  the  bare  strand, 

While  the  promiscuous  croud  stood  yet  aloof? 

Milton.  Paradise  lost,  b.i 


xquisitely  adapted  to  the  s 


Decay  nf  Ci.ridian  Piety. 


he  obliged  by  oath  unto 

was  imlawfii 

'  to  commit  a  fact  whieh  i 


and  contracts  of  a  more  formal  i 

Hume.  Principles  of  Morals,  S.  3. 

Christ,  when  he  put  an  end  to  the  covenant  of  the  law, 
brought  botli  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  one  and  the  same  new 
covenant;  and  ga*.  e  to  both  the  same  promise/),  and  the 
same  means,  and  the  same  hopes  of  salvation. 

Sharp;  vol.  5.  Dis.  3. 

Temures  promised  the  garrison  of  Sebastia,  that,  if  they 
would  surrender,  no  blood  should  he  shed.  The  garrison 
surrendered  ;  and  Temures  buried  them  all  alive. 

Paley.  Mural  Philosophy,  b.iii.c.5. 

Where  the  terms  of  promise  admit  of  more  senses  th3n 
one,  the  promise  is  to  be  performi  d  "  in  that  sense  in  which 
the  promiser  apprehended  at  the  time  that  the  promistt 
received  it."— Id.  lb. 

PRO'MONT.  >      Fr.  Promonioirc;  It.  and  Pp. 

Pro'montory.  (  Promontorio  ;  Lat.  Promonto- 
rium,  (pro  montcj  a  rock  or  other  thing  standing 
out  like  a  mountain.  Applied  to  high  or  elevated 
land,  projecting  or  reaching  out,   (sc. )  into  the 


And  so  firste  by  mocion  of  the  holy  ghoste,  BarnabM  and 
Saule  went  to  Scleucia,  which  is  a  great  promontone,  or 
peake.  on  the  west  parte  of  Antioche,  and  thence  thei  saiiled 
Ynto  Cypres.—  Vdal.  Actes  of  the  Apostles,  c.  13, 


The  shore  let  her  transcend,  the  promont  to  descry, 
And  view  about  the  point  th'  unnumber'd  fowl  that  fly. 
Drayton.   Poly-Olbion,  s.  1 


Thus  from  the  lofty 
As  we  passed 


gather, 
bay  of  Mit 


'  Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 
ms  we  observed  the  fine  ap- 
is separated  by  the  harbour, 


-Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  iii.  c.  1. 

PROMO'VE,  v.  \         Fr.  Promouvoir,    promo- 

Promo'ver.  Hon;   It.  Promovere,  promo- 

Promo'te,  v.  >  zidne  ;    Sp.  Promover ;    Lat. 

Promo'ter.  [  Promovere,    promotion ;     to 

Promo'tion.  J  move  forward,  (pro,  and  mo- 
vere. ) 

To  move  or  put  forward,  to  forward,  to  prefer, 
to  advance. 

Promoter,  (in  old  writers,)  —  mover,  inciter, 
inciter  to  mischief,  to  strife  or  contention,  in- 
former. 

Loke  ve  therfore  of  Daniel's  costancye,  his  faith  and  tera- 
periieie,\iiul  C.lh.wr  it,  if  yr  will  with  Daniel  be  godly  pro- 
mo  tied. — Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  1. 

This  place  coteyneth  two  sermons,  the  one  of  the  godly 

quene,  &  the  tother  of  the  ongodly  kynge  vnto  Daniel,  by 

•whom  Daniel  in  the  mutacion  of  the  kyngdorn  is  promoued. 

Id.  lb.  C.  5. 

For  bokis  &  heresies  as  they  call  goddis  worde,  be  pro- 
hibited, pressed  downe,  &  burned  with  all  the  promouers 
therof.— Id.  lb.  c.  7. 

The  duke  of  Yorke,  both  for  birth  and  courage,  was 
worthy  of  this  honour  and  preferment,  yet  he  was  dis- 
dayned  of  Edmonde  Duk<:  of  eSum.-r-ct  bcyng  cosyn  to  the 
king,  that ' 


Manv  thought  it  better,  that  y"  eric  shulde  rather  preferre 
the  anivte  of  the  kynge  of  Englonde,  tha  of  the  kyng  of 
Frailce  :  of  whiche  opp>  nyon  was  a  great  furtherer  or  pro- 
moter, a  knyght  of  Flaunders  called  Countrysse. 

Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an. 


Thou  askeddest  of  me  a  spiritual 


,  and  furth- 

Sir  T.  Elyol.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

coulde,   to 


There  never  yet 1 


The  king  endeuoured  by  al  the  me; 
pacify  Pausanias   (being  kindled  with 
grift"'')  :in  wi'll  by  gecmng  hyin  great  gi 
as  placyng  liyni   Imnnur.ibiy  emongest  those  getlemen  that 
■were  for  the  guarde  of  his  parsone. 

Brende.  Quint  us  Curtius,  fol.  9. 
iman 
j  of  love ; 

Suckling.  Loving  §■  Beloved. 


"What  might  be  publick  good;  myself  I  thought 
Born  to  that  end,  born  to  promote  all  truth, 

All  righteous  things.         Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i- 

Know'st  thou  not  that  my  rising  is  thy  fall, 

And  my  pronation  will  hv  thy  dc'^iiiiulion.— Id.  lb.  b.iii. 

Besides  a  desire  of  superiority  there  is  also  a  desire  of 
greatness,  (for  I  know  no  other  name  to  give  it,)  which  is 
equally  pre-dominant  in  men,  and  equally  served  and  pro- 
moted by  lame  and  honour.— South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  1. 

That  great  and  learned  promoter  of  experimental  philo- 
sophy. Dr.  Wilkins,  [did]  me  the  honour  to  come  himself, 
and  bring  some  of  his  inquisitive  friends  to  my  lodging. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 

The  government  is  elective  ;  promotion  depends  in  a 
great  degree  upon  talents  and  virtues,  and  consequently 
there  is  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  a  scope  for  honourable 
ambition.—  Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  iii.  c.  6. 


PRO 

Prompiuary, — Lat.  Prompt  it  orium, — from  which 
any  thing;  is  brought  forward  or  forth  ;  a  store- 
room, cellar,  &c.  ;  used  met.  by  Howe  and  War- 
burton. 

She  that  was  prompte  &  redy  to  all  euyll,  cast  in  her 
mynde  that  this  chylde  w.i-.  slayne  by  pnyson,  or  by  some 
other  purposyd  malice.— Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  1 16. 

Write  you  to  your  prompter  or  suborner 
hirketh  iimv  in  England,)  to  send  you  ouer  vnt 
the  booke  of  John  Harding,  a  chronicler. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  645 


PRO 


That  custome  was  continual.  as  I  trow,  by  the  decree  of 
the  diuel,  that  women  should  be  praised  for  talking  elo- 
quently and  promptly  with  men. 

rives.  The  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  h.  i.  c.  12. 

By  and  through  whome,  God  maketh  a  free  offer  of  the 
blisse  of  heauen,  vnto  al  snehc  pcrsones  as  through  godlye 
promptnes  and  readinesse  to  belieue,  and  through 


Daring  to  act  what  I  am 
I  might  thrust  out  into  tl 
Full-blossom'd,  with  a  sw 

To  thee  sage  Hermegild  myself  I  leave 

My  fame  and  pow'r  :   tl"  .■  action  cannot  waste  ; 
Caution  retard,  norpi  amplitude  deceive  ; 
Slowness  belate,  nor  hope  drive  on  too  faste. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  h.  ii.  c.  2. 
This  started  him  fiom  sleep  ;  though  deepe  and  deare, 
And  passing  promptlie,  he  enioy'd  his  eare. 

Chapman.  Homer.  A  Hymne  to  Venus. 
But  'tis  ourselves  that  give  this  frailty  sway, 


Cotton.  Contentment.  A  Pindaric  Ode. 

Though  he  hath  falnc  hv  peemelure  of  the  blood, 
Yet  hath  he  in  him  sucli  a  minde  of  honour, 
That  had  he  twentie  heads  to  tender  downe 
On  twentie  hloodie  blockes,  hee'ld  yeeld  them  vp, 
'  odie  stoope 

e  for  Measure,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Distracting  thoughts  by  turns  his  bosom  rul'd, 
Now  fir'd  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  cool'd  : 
That  prompts  his  hand  to  draw  the  deadly  sword, 
Force  through  the  Greeks,  and  pierce  their  hanehtv  lord 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
And  why  should  the  common  word  he,  that  the  devil 


stand. .  i 


War's  elbow 


Fr.  Prompt;  It.  and  Sp. 
Pronto ;  Lat.  Promptus,  from 
promere,  to  bring  forward  or 
forth,  (pro,  and  mere'i.  e.  su- 

ere.)     Prompt,  adj 

Brought   forth,    set    forth, 
prepared,   ready;     ready   for 
ready  for  action,  quick  ; 


To  prompt, — to  prepare  or  make  ready ;  to 
quicken,  to  urge  on ;  to  give  readiness  or  facility 
to ;  to  quicken  or  help  on,  (sc.)  the  memory  or 
recollection  ;  to  call  or  briDg  to  mind,  to  remind 
to  remember, 
VOL.  II, 


PROMPT,  v. 

Prompt,  adj. 

Pro'mpter. 

Pro'mptly. 

Promptness. 

Pro'mptitude. 

Pro'mptuarv. 

Pro'mpturr. 


shar 


Ser.  S. 

His  [Dr.  Bates]  judicious  memory,  being  a  copious  promp- 
tuary,  of  what  was  profitable,  factions,  and  disdaining  tc 
be  the  receptacle  of  useless  truth. — Howe.  Funeral  Sermon. 

Sometimes  too,  while  ahsorpt  in  meditation,  the  swell  of 
the  distant  organ  and  the  voices  of  the  el 
steal  upon  his  ear,  and  prompt il-  -  - 


Italy, 


"When  we  reason  from   anal....; 
greater  experience  or  the  great, 
analogies,  will  be  the  better  rea 


,  the  l 

pr  -mptil 


Nay,  in  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  if  so  mncn 
as  a  brute  beast  touch'd  the  mountain,  the  bo 
was  ready. — South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 


The  ten  comn 
ered  by  Moses, 

ipon  other  accou 


nents  themselves,  as  they  were  deli- 
ve  confess  they  do  oblige  us,  yet  they 
1  by  virtue  of  that  pniiuulyullon,  but 
-Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  12. 


How  groundless  a  calumny  this  is.  appears  from  the  sanc- 
y  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  excludes  fraud  and 
sehood;  as  also  from  the  designments  and  aims  of  its  first 

pioiuuhj  ilnrs.  —  beeuii  .,/  '  1,1  isliau  Piety. 


lie  believes  the  (Tnistian  religion  trn 
author  and  promulger  of  it  died,  and 
dead,  according  to  the  Scriptures.— Sou 

A  thunder  much  mor. 
in  their  ears  at  the  pro, 
for  if  the  terror  of  the 
law,  no  wonder  if  it  wt 
curse.— Id.  lb.  Ser.  2. 


,  because  the  great 
ise  again  from  the 
.,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  8. 


9in<7  0fthe 

uuch  g: 


The  Roman  consuls,  for  sc 
without  being  confined  by  a 
people,  bearing  this  yoke  w 
decemvirs,  who  prnmu/yoled  l 


An  absurd  tliemv  t.-.i 
titration  for  alleging 
clnevoua  maxims  .....  to 


ater  in  pronouncing  the 

ime,  decided  all  causes, 
mpatience,   created    the 


On  Ihe  French  Rcvolu 


Fr.  Prone  ;    It.  Pro 
Promts,  quasi  pronuvt 
'  in  anteriorcm  partem  nvens  sivi 
nutans  :  nodding  or  bending  for 


Lat. 
c  est 


Pro'niti 
wards,  (Vc 

Bending  or  bowing,  stooping  or  leaning  for- 
wards, (sc.  from  an  erect  position,  and,  conse- 
quentially,) downwards,  with  the  front  or  face 
downwards  ;  moving-,  t'tlliiio;  downwards;  inclined, 
having  an  inclination,  tendency,  propensity,  or 
disposition — towards ;  tending,  propense,  disposed 
to. 


uetise,  an  other  to  gluttonie,  an  oil 

An  other  is  too  prone,  and  preste, 
to  play  the  slave  for  gaine. 

Brant.  Horace.  Ep 

[Synne  in  the  Scripture  is]  vnbelefe,  pranen 
vnto  the  dede  in  the  ground  of  the  herte.  with  : 
afleecions  and  appety 


Udal.  Luke,  c. 
Lolliu 


Udal.  A  Prologue  to  tin'  lie  in  a  lines. 


Saint  Paule  in  hys  Pistle  to 
nils  and  mocids  in  the  tieshe 
original  sinne  —Sir  T.  More. 


The  muscles  can  perform  flex 


?  of  suggesting 


:.  On  the  Understanding,  s.  9.  Note  H. 
I  rather  think  this  curious  fragment  of  antiquity  was  only 
the  remains  of  a  premi.lu.irii  lor  the  use  of  the  comic  poet, 
from  whence  he  might  he  supplied  with  his  materials,  the 
simple  [assions:  in  order  to  Mend,  and  shade,  and  work 
them  into  his  pictures  of  real 


b.iii.  s.6. 


PROMU'LGE,  v.  ^  Lat.  Promulgare,  (per- 
Promu'lgate,  v.  I  haps  provutgare,  see  Vos- 
Promulga'tion.  Vsi'us,)  to  divulge;  divul- 
Promu'lgator.  I  gare,  spargere  voces  in 
Promu'lging,  n.      )  vulgum,  to  scatter  words 

among  the  vulgar ;  and  thus, — 

To  publish;    to   make  publicly  or  commonly 

known  ;  to  discover  or  disclose,  to  declare. 

The  saide  Canturburie,  by  the  counsell  and  assent  of  his 

whole  couent  then  and  there'  present,  ilia  jieemuh/ale  and 

giue  sentence  by  the  mouth  of  Robert  Hall. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  475.  an.  1400. 
By  which  he  thought  to  have  ended  all  this  controversie, 

hut  because  they  were  promulged  onely  by  Ihe  king's  own 

edict,  not  by  the  whole   Parliament  as   binding  lawes,  they 

still  proceeded  in  the  Union. 

Prynne.    Tn  inherit  o  Dhl'iinltij,  pt.  iii.  p.  147. 
Which  albeit  I  know  he  nothing  so  much  hateth,  as  to 

promulgate,  yet   thus   much   have  I  adventured  upon  his 

friendship,  himselfe  being  for  longtime  farre  estraunged. 
Spenser.  Epistle  to  Maisier  Harvey. 
And  that  this  was  so.  ^  ill  .appear  from  a  consideration  of 

the  state  and  condition  the  world  was   in,  as  to  religion, 

when  Christ  promulged  his  doctrine.—  South,  vol.  i,  Ser.  6. 
1521 


A  fear  that  grew  from  dealing  superstition, 
To  which  your  weak  credulity  is  prune. 

Drayton.    The  Lrcmtr!  "f  Matilda  il.c  lair. 

Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputie  :  bid  berselfe  assay  him, 
I  have  great  hope  in  that  :  for  in  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  speeclilcsse  dialect, 
Such  as  moue  men. 

Shahcupeare.    Measure  f-r  Measure,   Act  i.   EC.  3. 

And  then  the  soul,  being  lirM  from  nothing  brought, 

When  God's  grace  fails  her,  doth  to  nothing  fall ; 
And  this  declining  prancness  unto  nought. 
Is  e'en  that  sin  that  we  are  born  withal. 

Davies.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  S.  7. 
do  not  see  any  good  ten- 


,!!■,,  I. 


vices  aforenamed.— Fuller.  General  i 

To  me  belongs 

The  care  to  shun  the  blast  of  slanderous  tongues ; 
Lest  malice,  prone  the  virtuous  to  defame, 
Thus  with  vile  censure  taint  my  spotless  name. 

Pope.  Houvr.   Odesiey,  b.  vi. 

An  honest,  hearty  simplicity,  and  proneness  to  do  all 
that  a  man  knows  of  God's  will,  is  the  ready,  certain,  and 
infallible  way  to  know  more  of  it.— South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

PRONG.  Skinner  and  Minshew,_from  Dut. 
Pranghen,  urgere,  premere  ;  comprimere,  to  press 
or  push  together :  perhaps  from  the  same  source 
as  Branch,  (qv.)  (  See  also  Prank.)   Appliedto— 

The  (branching)  pikes  of  a  fork  (with  which 
things  may  be  pricked  or  pierced  or  pushed  to- 
gether.) 

9H 


PRO 

Be'mindful,  when  thon  hast  entorob'd  the  ehoot, 
"With  store  of  earth  around  to  feed  the  root; 
"With  iron  teeth  of  rakes  and  prongs  to  move 
The  cms:-  :  it  above. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgks,  b.  ii. 
Soon  to  the  sport  of  death  the  crew  repair, 
Dart  the  Inns  lance,  or  spread  the  baited  snare. 
One  in  redoubling  mazes  wheels  along, 
And  glides  unhappy  near  the  triple  prong. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  2. 

PR  0  XO  UN.  )       Fr.  Pronom ;     It.  Prondme ; 

Prono'minal.  i  Sp.Pronombre;  Lat. Pronomen. 
See  Scaliger,  (De  Causis,  c.  127,)  and  the  quota- 
tion from  Wilkins. 

As  nouns  are  notes  or  signs  of  things,  so  pronouns  are  of 
nonns :  and  are  therefore  called  pronomina,  quasi  vice  notni- 
nnm,  as  being  placed  commonly  instead  of  nouns. 

IVithins.  Real  Character,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

A  few  irregular  nouns  varying  from  the  general  precepts, 
are  commoDly  termed  pronouns. 

B.Jonson.  English  Grammar,  c.  15. 

As  men  are  obliged  to  mention  frequently  the  same  things 
in  discourse,  and  it  would  have  been  troublesome  to  repeat 
always  the  same  nouns;  they  have  invented  certain  words 
to  supply  the  places  of  those  nouns,  and  which  are  therefore 
called  pronouns.— Port  Royal  General  Grammar,  pt.  ii.  c.  8. 

For,  allowing  that  a  pronoun  may  sometimes  refer  to  a 
remote  antecedent,  yet  is  it  not  so  usual,  nor  so  natural; 
neither  should  it  be  presumed  to  do  so,  without  a  manifest 
-V.'utcrhihd.    ll'o.hs,  vol.  ii.  p.  124. 


PRONOU'NCE,  v.  \      Fr.Prononcer;  It.Pro- 
Pronou'nce,  n.  I  nunziare  ;     Sp.  Pronim- 

Pronotj'ncek.  \ciare;  Lat. Prommciare  ; 

Prondncia'tion.         I  (pro,  and  mmcius,  from 
PnnM'.vciATivE.        J  Gr.  Neor,   new,  because 
he  bears  or  brings  something  new,  some  news.) 

To  tell,  to  speak  forth ;  to  speak  openly,  to 
utter,  to  declare,  to  proclaim. 

Thou  rhetorien  or  pronouncer  of  kinges  praisinges,  de- 
seruedest  glory  of  witte  and  of  eloquence. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  ii. 
They  which  inhabit  beyond  Danubius,  neere  vnto  Con- 
stantinople, and  not  farre  from  Pascatir,  are  called  Ilac, 
which  (sauing  the  pronucialion)  is  al  one  with  Blac,  for  the 
Tartars  cannot  pronounce  the  letter  B. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol. i.  p.  111. 

Wherbydiuers  noble  menne,  and  gentylmens  chyldren 
(as  I  do  at  this  daye  knowe)  haue  atteyned  corrupte  and 
foute pro7iHn/ia/ion. — Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

The  peace  and  good  of  the  church  is  not  terminated  in  the 
schismless  estate  of  one  or  two  kingdoms,  but  should  be 
provided  for  by  the  joint  consultation  of  all  reformed  Chris- 
tendom :  that  all  controversy  may  end  in  the  final  pronounce 
or  cannon  of  one  archprimate  or  protestant  pope. 

Milton.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  i.  c.  6. 


PRO 


Because  as  Gon  is  the  author,  and  pattern,  and  maintainer 
of  right,  so  also  in  his  vicegerents  the  magistrates,  he  is  the 
pronouncer  and  executor  of  right. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  4.  3.  4. 

The  confident  and  prommcialive  school  of  Aristotle. 

Bacon.  Prometheus. 
The  roval  jud<re,  on  his  tribunal  plac'd, 
■Who  had  beheld  the  tight  from  first  to  last, 


Bade  c 


■  the  ' 


Arcite  of  Thebes  has  won  the  beauteous  Emily. 

Dryden.  Palamon  £  Arcite. 
[Will.  Copinger]  did  show  himself  tobeaverypiousdivine, 
and  a  pronouncer  of  the  men  of  this  world  to  be  Tain,  in 
whom  the  kuowledge  of  God  reigneth  not. 

Wood.  Fasti  Oxon.  vol.  i. 

And  this  is  one  kind  of  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of 

several  nations;   the  Spaniards  and  Italians  pronouncing 

tically,  the  French  more  volubly  and 

hastily,  the  English'in  a  middle  way  betwixt  both. 

Wilkins.  Real  Character,  pt.  iii.  c.  14. 

Those  letters  are  stiled  consonants,  in  the  pronouncing 

of  which  the  breath  is  intercepted,  by  some  collision  or 

closure,  amongst  the  instruments  of  speech.— Id.  lb.  c.  12. 

In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  understood,  the  four  chief 
requisites  are,  a  due  degree  of  loudness  of  voice ;  distinct- 
ness; slowness:  and  propriety  of  pronunciation. 

Blair.  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  s.  33. 

PROOF.     See  Prove. 

PROP,  v.  I     Dut.  Proppen,    Ger.  P/ropfcn ; 
Prop,  n.      )  Sw.  Proppa,  fulcire. 
To  underset,  or  set  a  support  under  or  asainst ; 
to  support,  to  sustain ;  to  hold,  stay,  or  bear  up ; 


and  loude  with  cries  the 


The  botemen  rise  with 

selues  they  let, 
And  propprs,  and  pykrd  poales.  with  hurly  burly  great 

they  get. — Phacr.   i'iryill.  JEnei&os,  b.  V. 
The  hyshops  of  Romp  go  about  to  kepe  in  state  stil,  and 
hold  vp  the  decaied  partes  of  their  power  (whose  building 
was  naught,  and  then'ore  hath  wryed  on  the  one  side  longe 
ago,)  with  proppes  and  staies,  deuised  by  man's  brain. 

Bjj.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  53. 

What  shalt  thou  expect 

To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leanest 
Who  cannot  be  new  built,  nor  has  no  friends 


We  shall  now  examine  the  political  customs  and  institu- 
tions of  both  ages,  and  weigh  their  influence  in  retarding  or 
forwarding  the  propagation  of  mankind. 

Hume,  pt.  ii.  Ess.  11. 


PROPE'L, 
Propu' 


PE'L.p.    "\       Fr.P; 

;'lse,  v.       I  puhare ; 

lsa'tiov.  f  pulsum, 

.'lsion.      J  forward, 


Shalcespea 

e.  Cymbeline,  Act  i; 

Th 

Gently  with 

le  band,  mindl 

ess  the  while, 

Herself,  though 

direst  unsupported  flour, 

From  her  be 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 

But  wit's  life 

Unless  to  vi 

s  'prop  it  join. 

bound. 

Though  it  \> 

th 

es  and  pleasant  frui 

It  lies,  dtrform'd  and  rotting,  on  the  ground. 

Cowley.   On  the  Death  of  Mrs.  C.  Philips. 
And,  joining  wrath  with  force,  bestow'd 
On  th'  wooden  member  such  a  load, 

Ciowdero,  whom  it  propped  before. — Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 
Youth,  of  itself  to  numerous  ills  betray'd, 
Requires  a  prop,  and  wants  a  foreign  aid. 

Pitt.   Vula.  Art  of  Poetry,  b.  i. 


)Fr.  Provi 
pagare ;  La 
{pro,  and  pa 
formerly  pa 


vigner;  It.  Pro- 
hat.  Propagarej 
re ;  panyo, 
pago,  from  the 
Tnryco,  whence  irrryi>vu>,  seu 


PRO'PAGATE,i 

Propagation. 
Pro'pagator. 

Pro'pAGABLE. 

Gr.  Tlayto,   Doric,  p: 
mfywfu,  to  fix.) 

In  the  ways  or  methods  of  propagating  trees  de- 
scribed by  Pliny,  one  is,  when  the  twigs  or  branches 
are  fixed  in  the  earth,  or  earth  fixed  round  the 
branches;  these  branches,  when  rooted;  are 
severed  from  the  parent  stock,  and  thus  the  tree 
multiplied  or  increased.     Thus,  to  propagate  is — 

To  increase,  to  multiply,  (sc.)  the  kind,  the 
breed;  to  breed,  to  generate;  generally,  to  in- 
crease, to  spread. 

I  first  upon  the  mountains  high 
built  altars  to  thy  name, 

And  grav'd  it  on  the  rocks  thereby 
to  propagate  thy  fame. — Drayton.  The  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

This  practise,  therefore,  of  acting  vices,  doth  onely  pro- 
pagate them,  not  restraine  them. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
Poet.  Sir,  I  have  vpon  a  high  and  pleasant  hill 

Feign'd  Fortune  to  be  thron'd.     The  base  o'  the  mount 

Is  rank'd  with  all  drserts,  all  kinde  of  natures 

That  labour  on  the  bo?ome  of  this  sphere. 

To  propagate  their  states. 

Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Recount  the  number  of  the  wooers  then  ; 

And  let  me  know  what  name  they  hold  with  men : 

That  my  minde  may  cast  ouer  their  estates 


Propulsation  ■    It.  Pro- 
hat.  Propellere,  pro- 
to    move    or    drive 
Propi/lsion.      J  forward,    (pro,    and   peUere, 
Gr.  rieA-eiJ/,  to  move  or  cause  to  move.) 

To  drive  forward,  to  drive  forth  or  out ;  and, 
thus,  equivalent  to— to  expel;  to  drive  off  or 
away. 

By  all  the  whych  thynges  he  might  easily  deme,  with  how 
great  peryll,  and  with  how  great  valiantnes  thyngs  had  bene 
attempted  and  propnhed. — Gotdinge.  C&sar,  fol.  141. 

And  the  sayde  infideles,  perceauyng  that  all  succours 
were  clerely  estopped  and  propulsed  from  them. 

Hall.  Henry  VII.  an.  5. 

To  see  the  strearoes  kept  and  scoured  with  hys  nauie,  that 

the  Erie  neyther  shoulde  nor  might  returne  agayne  into 

Fraunce,  if  he  should  be  againe  y.mpulsed  nut  of  the  realme. 

Grafton.  Edward  IV.  an.  9 

Force  is  to  he  repelled  and  propnhed  with  force. 

Prynne.   Treachery  $  Disloyalty,  pt.  ii.  p.  50. 

For  a 


Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  3.  Case  8. 

As  the  canal  is  lengthened  orwire-drawn.it  grows  still 
smaller  and  slenderer,  so  as  that  the  evanescent  solid  and 
fluid  will  scarce  differ,  and  the  extremities  nf  these  small 
canals  will,  by  pmputsion,  be  carried  off  with  the  fluid  con- 
tinually, and  If" 
made  in  their  r 


-Arbulhnot.   On  Aliments, 


to  be  able  to  propel  it. — Id.  lb.  c.  1. 

PROPE'ND.w.^  Fr.  Prapension}  It.  Pro- 
Prope'ndenct.  \  pensidne  ;  Sp.  Propension ; 
Prope'nse.  !  Lat.   Propensio,    propensum, 

Propf/nseness.    f  past  part,   of  propendere,   to 
Propf.'xsion.       I  hang  or  lean  forwards,  (pro, 
Propensity.      J  and  pendrre.) 
To  incline  to  ;  to  have  an  inclination,  tendency, 
or  disposition  to ;    to  tend,  be  prone  or  disposed 


Alone  may 
Our  bold  ei 
The  kind 


i  try,  if  \ 


We  desire  your  honour  to  extend  your  accustomed  vertue, 
as  it  hath  been  always  heretofore  pmpense  to  the  honour  of 
Almighty  God,  to  the  honourable  service  of  the  king  and 
queen's  majesty. — Burnet.  Records,  vol.ii.  pt.ii.  b.ii.  No.30. 

1  So  of  good  will  and  meere  propensity  of  heart,  caused 
partly  by  nature  and  kin,  by  conjunction  and  vicinity  of 
dominions  adioyningso  neartogethere,  hee  is  no  lesse  ready_ 
to  forewarne  vour  grace  before. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  977.  an.  1535. 

My  spritely  brethren,  I  prnpend  to  you 

In  resolution  to  keepe  Helen  still ; 

For  'tis  a  cause  that  h3th  no  meane  dependance, 

Vpon  our  ioynt  and  scuerall  dignities. 

Shakespeare.   Troyl.  <§•  Cres.  Act  ii.  SC.  2. 


to  uphold. 


of  some  other's  loue. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vii. 

No  need  that  thou 

Shouldst  pmpagat,  already  infinite; 

And  through  all  numbers  absolute,  though  one. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 

This  we  came  not  to, 

Onely  for  propagation  of  a  dowre 

Remaining  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends, 

From  whom  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide  our  loue 

Till  time  had  made  them  for  vs. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  i.  sc.  3.  i 

The  worke  of  nature,  in  sending  out  these  sprigs,  taught 

us  the  feat  to  couch  and  lay  sets  in  the  ground,  by  way  of  j 

propagation.     Now,  their  be  two  waies  to  encrease  trees  by 

way  of  propagation.— Holland.  Plinie,  b   xvii.  c.  13. 

It  was  the  singular  and  miraculous  blessing  of  the  gospel 
in  the  hands  of  the  first  propagators  of  it.  that  there  was 
no  speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  was  not  heard. 

Bp.  Hall.  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  i.  s.  13. 
Such  creatures  as  are  produced  each  by  its  peculiar  seed, 
constitute  a  distinct  propagablc  sort  of  creatures.— Boyle. 
Afric  and  India  shall  his  power  obey ; 
He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway 
Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way. 

Dryden.    Virgil.  'jEneis,  b.  vi. 

He  [Pythagoras]  was  the  chief  propagator  of  that  doctrine 

amongst  the   Greeks,  concerning   three  hypostases  in   the 

I  Deity.— Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  22.  J 

1  1*22 


Which  being  likewise  propense  to  all  such 
heir  studious  and  civil  life  worthy  of  esteem, 
rrong  their  judgments  and  upright  f 
3  think  I  had  that  regard  for  them  from  i 
hat  I  might  be  still  encouraged  to  proceed  i 


Hale. 
aid  not 


Donne.  Devotions,  p.  573. 


But  I  attest  the  gods,  your  full  consent 
Gave  wings  to  my  propension,  and  cut  off 
All  feares  attending  on  so  dire  a  proiect. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  §•  Cres. 


Chapman.  Homer.  To  Earth  the  Mother  of  All. 

For  as  this  strong  natural  propensity  to  vice  and  impiety 

cannnt  pnssihlv  consist  with    the  hypothesis  of  the  soul  8 

cominejust  out  of  God's  bands  pure  and  immaculate;  so 

doth  it  most  aptly  suit  with  the  doctrine  of  its  pneexistence. 

Glanritl.  Pre-exislence  of  Souls,  c.  Iff. 

[Cicero!  plainlv  declares  himself  to  he  more  propense  sad. 
inclinable  to  the  doctrine  of  Balbus  than  eitner  that  of  Tel- 
leius  or  Cotta.— Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  435, 


PRO 

Considering  the  propension  of  our  depraved  nature,  the  ' 

progress  of  virtue  and  goodness  is  up  the  hill,  in  which  vfe 

not  only  move  hanily  auJ  ln-avilv,  but  are  easily  roll'd  back. 

Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  29. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  confusions  of  his  reign,  or  to 
his  being  born  with  little  propensity  to  the  Arts,  we  find 
but  small  traces  of  their  having  flourished  under  Edward 
the  IV.—  IValpote.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  3. 


PRO 

any  profession.  I  will  only  say,  that  Virgil  has  avoided 
those  proprieties,  because  he  writ  not  to  mariners,  soldiers, 
astronomers,  gardeners,  peasants,  &c. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  ^Eneis,  Ded. 
It  is  evident,  that  though  the  things  of  : 


li.:<j   M 


PRO 

Bui,  oh !  commit  not  thy  prophetic  mind 
To  flitting  leaves,  the  sport  of  every  wind, 
Lest  they  dispense  in  air  our  empty  fate : 
Write  not,  but,  what  the  powers  ordain,  relate,' 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis, 


er  of  himself,  , 

labour  of  i 
foundation  of  property. 


PRO'PER. 

Pro'perly. 
Pro'perness. 
Pro'perty,  n. 
Pro'peett,  v. 
Puopri'etv. 
Proprietary,  adj. 


Fr.  Propre,  propriete;  [t. 
Prdpio,  prdprio,  proprietd ; 


piednd.  propri 
■  Proprius,  proprietas,  from 
prope,    near,      ( Vossius. ) 
See  Appropriate. 
Belonging  to,  peculiarly 
Proprietor.  J  or  particularly  belonging 

to ;  peculiar,  particular ;  becoming,  convenient, 
meet,  suitable,  apt,  or  adapted,  fit ;  well  adapted, 
(sc.  to  any  purposes  ; )  seemly,  comely  ;  having  all 
suitable  or  becoming  properties,  qualities,  or  qua- 
lifications. 

To  him  and  alle  hise  to  haf  in  heritage, 

&  non  other  wise,  als  terme,  tyme  &  stage, 

But  als  a  propire  thing,  that  were  conquest  tille  him. 

R.Brunne,  p.  325. 
Who  so  wille  his  dedes  alle  the  soth  se, 
The  romance  that  men  redes  ther  is  the  propirte. 

Id.  p.  205. 
iprc  ghifte  of  God,  oon  thus, 
Corynth.  c.  7. 


Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1462. 

The  wise  Plato  sayth,  as  ye  mow  rede, 
The  worde  must  nede  aecorden  with  the  dede, 
If  men  shul  tellen  proprely  a  thing, 
The  word  must  cusin  lie  to  the  werking. 

Id.  The  Manciples  Tale,  V.  17,158. 
For  supplant  with  his  slye  cast 
Full  ofte  hapneth  for  to  moue 
Thyng,  whicli  another  man  hath  sowe, 
Ami  maketh  common  of  propretee 
With  sleight,  aud  with  subtiltee.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

As  it  chaunced,  Pharao  his  daughter  toke  him  vp,  and 
being  much  delited  with  the  propernes  of  the  childe,  nou- 
rished him  vp  at  home  for  her  owne  sonne. 

Vdal.  Actes  of  the  Apostles,  c.  7. 

Perswadyng  themselues  that  he  being  once  slayne,  they 
ehnnldc  I'L-e  the  onelye  lordes  and  proprietaries  of  the  vine- 
yard.— Id.  Mark,  c.  12. 


Locke.  Of  Cieii  (joeern mrnt,  b.  ii.  c.  5.  s.  46. 
if  consideration  from  their  age,  their  profession,  or 
iracter;  men  at  proprietary  traded  estates,  &:c. 

Btirlte.  Letter  to  Sir  It,  rentes  Lunjrishe. 
xterior  of  this  mansion  [Colonna]  is  indifferent ; 
'  :s  gardens,  and  its  furniture, 


e  worthy  the  rank  a 

PRO'PHECY. 

Pro'phesy,  v. 
Pro'phesier. 
Pro'phet. 


Prophe'tick. 
Prophe'tical. 
Prophe'tically. 
Pro'phetize,  v. 


Iglilli'  nt    its  proprietor. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  ii.  c.  I. 

Fr.  Prophetic,  prophciizrr; 
It.  Pmfezia,  prnfetdre,  Sp. 
Profnin.prifetizar;  Lat.  of 
the  Lower  Ages,  Prophet  are ; 
-  Gr.  Ilpof7jTsv-ew,  prrrilici  re, 
to  predict,  to  foretell,  (trpo, 
and  d>7?|iit. ) 

To  predict,  to  foretell,  to 
presage,  to  foresee  ;  also  to 


if  possible, 


predict,  to  preach,  to  expound  or  ex 


Thil 


p.  38. 


Latimer,  oth  Sermon  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
But  first  he  casts  to  change  his  proper  shape 
Which  else  might  work  him  danger  or  delay. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 
Wonder  not  then,  what  God  for  you  saw  good 
If  I  refuse  not,  but  convert,  as  you, 
To  proper  substance.  Id.  16.  b.  v. 


The  soul  crows  clotted  by  contagion, 
lmbodies  and  imbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being.—  Id. 


A  prophetic  sais  he  sail  die.  &  he  is  ouere, 
After  that  day  Scotland  may  haf  gode  recouere. 

B.Brunne,  V.2S2. 
Therfore,  hritheren,  loue  ghe  to  profecie,  and  nyle  ghe 
f.irl.ede  In  sr ■;.,,.  ;,,  tuneis.  but  be  alle  things  doon  honestli 
and  bi  due  ordre  in  ghou.—  Wictif.  1  Corynth.  c.  14. 

Wherefore,  brethren,  couet  to  prophecy,  and  forbid  not  to 
speake  with  tongues.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Ypocritis,  Ysaie  the  prophet  profeeiede  wel  of  you,  and 
scide  ilas  pepb-  h.niourith  me  with  lippis;  but  her  herte  is 
ferftome.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  15. 

Ypocrites,  vil!  prepl:e::>nfl  of  you  Esayas  saying:  This 
people  lira  11  eth  n  e  vntn  lliev,  it  T,  their  I  mm  lies,  ,v'  h.ei.iurei  1, 
me  with  their  lyppes,  how  be  it  their  heartes  are  farre  from 
me.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 

But  profeaiet  ben  not  to  men  out  of  the  feith,  but  to  feith- 


Thou  suffrith  the  womman  Iesabel  which  seith  that  sche 
is  a  profetesse  to  teche  and  disseyue  my  seruauntis. 

Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  2. 

Saynt  Dauyd  of  Wales,  the  great  archebishop  of  Meneiua, 
had  many  prnphesicrs  and  inanye  angels  sent  afore  to  gene 
warning  of  his  comming  xxx.  yeares  ere  he  was  borne. 

Bate.  En.jli.h  1'otaria,  pt.  i. 

Therfore  I  doe  not  disallowe,  that  the  Jewes  beyng  vehe- 
mentlye  geuen  to  the  prop/trie:,  propftecienges,  seke  there 
for  the  commynge  of  Messias.—  Vdal.  Peter,  c.  1. 

She  was  to  be  marueiled  at,  as  a  false  prophetisse,  and 
seducer  of  the  people.— Hall.  Hen.  IV.  an.  0. 
Prophet  of  ill  ?    For  never  good  came  from  thee  towards 


Not  to  a  word  s  worth  :  evermore,  thou  tookst  delight  to  he 

Oiiensne  iii  rh)  anguiies:   whirl,  thou  coutinucst  still  ; 
Now  casting  thy  prop/,,,/;,/,,,,  gall,  and  vouching  all  our  ill 


Homer.  Iliad,  b. 


Tot 


t  controll, 


Or  vsefull  seruing- 

To  any  soueraigue  state  throughout  the  "world. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Act  v.  Sc.  2. 

,      „ His  voyce  was  propertied 

As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  ami  that  to  friends ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quaile,  and  shake  the  orbe. 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder. 

Id.  Anthony  ,y  Cleopatra,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
But  whether  if  the  king  be  not  the  proprielorie  of  the 
reahne,  may  he  not  at  least  be  called  the  usufructuary   or 
receiver  of  the  profits  of  the  crown  lands. 

Prynne.   Treachery  St  Disloyalty,  App.  p.  1G8. 
Whereof  he  being  the  simple  usager 
But  for  the  state,  (not  in  propriety) 
Did  alien  at  his  pleasure,  and  transfer 
The  same  t'  his  minions,  and  to  whom  he  list. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iii. 

J^HHH  ^P  the  reas0118  w"y  I  writ  not  always  in  the 
proper  terms  of  navigation,  land  service,  gr  in  the  cant  of 


(Shot  from  Apollo)  is  impose,) 

[The  exercise]  called  prophesying  was  this :  that  the 
Ministers  within  a  precinct  did  meet  upon  a  week-day  in 
nine  principal  town,  where  there  was  some  ancient  crave 
mni.lcr  that  was  president,  an. 1  an  audi, orv  admitted  of 
•entlelnen,  or  id  her  pel  sol  s  of  Icisuie.    'I  lien  even  minister 

aiccessivtly,  be  ■inning  with  the  youngest,  did  handle  one 
tnd  the  same  part  of  scripture. 

Bacon.  Pacification  of  the  Church. 
By  him  know'st  all  the  powers  prophtlicall 
(O  thou  farr-worker  !)  and  the  fates  of  all. 

Chapman.  A  Hymne  to  Hermes. 
Th'  effronted  whore  prophetically  showne 
By  holy  John  in  his  mysterious  scrouls. 

Stirling.  Domesday.  The  Second  Iloure. 
Or  whether  nature  else  hath  conference 
With  profound  sleep,  and  so  doth  warning  send 
By  propli,  ti:.i. ■■/  dreams,  what  hurt  is  near, 
And  gives  the  heavy  careful  heart  to  fear. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iii. 
Pruphcci,  comprehends  these  three  things:  prediction; 
iiic:ng,  I,,  the  dictate  nf  the  Spirit;  and  understanding  and 
xplaining  the  mysterious,  hidden  sense  of  scripture,  by  an 
mmediate  illumination  and  motion  of  the  Spirit. 

Locke.  Paraphrase  of  1  Cor.  c.  12.  Note. 
For  ancient  Pecker  prophexy'd  long  since, 
That  in  this  pile  should  reign  a  mighty  prince, 
Born  for  a  scourge  of  wit,  and  flail  of  sense. 

Dryden,  Mac-Flechnoc. 
1523 


Young.  Complaint,  Night  6. 

PROPHYLA'CTIC,  adj.  \     Fr.Prophilactice ; 
Prophyla'ctic,  n.  V  Gr.npoqjoAuKTtKos, 

Prophyla'ctical.  J  that   can  or  may 

guard  against;   (-npo,  andd>u».ettro--eu>.) 
Precautionary,  preventing. 

The  third,[remedy,]  dieteticall  and  prophi/Iaeticatl  receipts 
ot  wholesome  caution:  which  I  moane  (with  a  dc  terminal.: 
pretention  of  the  rest)  to  spend  my  houre  upon.  Save  your- 
selves from  this  untoward  generation.  i 

Bp.  Hall.  Sermon  preached  to  the  Lords. 
Medicine  is  distributed  into  prophylactic}:,  or  the  art  of 
proserin,;.'  health  ;  and  tin.  r..;ici,i  e  I: .  -  r  the  art  of  restoring 
health.—  Watts.  Logic,  pt.  i.  c.  G.  §10. 

What  remains  here  is  to  poin 
pie,  easy,  and  rational  method  i 
where  the  disease  in  question  prevails,  into  such  a  state,  as 
shall  probably  guard  i     :■■•      :-.  .h-idly  poison. 

That  such  a  prophylactic  may  be  found  in  the  muriatic 
acid,  or  the  concentrated  spirit  of  sea-salt,  I  am  induced  to 
believe.— Sir  W.  Fordyce.  On  the  Muriatic  Acid,  p.  6. 

PROPI'NE,  v.\     Fr.Propiner;   It.  and  Lat. 

Propin-a'tion.  )Propinare;  Gr.  npotnv-uv, 
pro?,  biberc,  to  drink  before. 

To  drink  before,  (and  give  the  cup  to  another  ;) 
and,  thus,  to  give  or  offer  in  token  of  friendship  or 
affection  ;  to  offer,  to  propose,  to  present. 

O  rody  rosier, 

Some  drop  of  thy  graceful  dew  to  us  propine. 

A  Ballade  in  fern  mended  ion  of  our  Lady.  {Chaucer.) 
There  are  no  seasons,  autumn,  summer,  spring, 
All  are  stern  winter,  and  no  birth  forth  bring  : 
Red  turns  the  sky's  blue  curtain  o'er  this  globe, 
As  to  propine  the  judge  with  purple  robe. 

Drummond.  Shadow  of  the  Judgment. 
This  prepination  was  carried  about  towards  the  right-hand, 
where  tile  superiiuir  quality  of  some  of  the  guests  did  not 
oblige  them  to  alter  that  method. 

Potter.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  iv.  c.  20, 
The  lovely  sorceress  mix'd,  and  to  the  prince 
Health,  peace,  and  joy  propin'd.— Smart.  TheHop  Garden. 

PROPI'NQUITY.  ItPropinquo,  propinquitd; 
Sp.  Propinquo;  Lat.  Propinquus,  (from  prope, 
near.) 

Nearness,  in  time  or  space ;   nearness  of  kin, 

near  or  close  relationship. 
His  uncle  York,  and  all  the  peers  betook 
".  heinseh  es  to  him,  as  to  their  sov'reign  ;  when 
King  Richard's  wrongs,  and  his  propinquity, 
Did  seem  to  make  no  distance  in  their  eye. 

Daniel.  Cieil  Wars,  b.  viii. 
Which  propinquitie  of  blond  notwithstanding,  the  sayd 

Marques  for  poynts  of  treason  loyde  agaynst  him  suffred  at 

the  Tower  lull  the  xxx.  yere  of  the  rcigne  of  king  Henry 

the  eyght.— Grafton.  Q.  Mary,  an.  3. 


Thel 


the  i 


>f  the  sclerotick  tunicles  of 
o  the  crystalline  humor,  and 
Huxn  to  its  natural  distance 
object,  in  respect  of  distance 

Fr.  Propitier,  propice ; 
It.  Propizio ;  Lat.  Pro- 
pitius;  a  prope,  quia,  qui 
propinqui  sunt  auxilium 
ferre  possunt  et  prasentes 
pro  propitiis,  dicimus, 
(Vossius. )    Propitious, — 

Present  in  aid,  ready 
aid,  assist, 


PROPI'TIATE.u. 

Propi'tiable. 
Propitia'tion. 
Propi'tiatory,  adj. 
Propi'tiatory,  n. 
Propi'tious. 

PrOPi'tIOUSLY. 

Propi'tiousness. 

Pro'pice,  adj. 
or  favour  ;  favourable,  gracious. 

To  propitiate.— to  cause  to  be  propitious,  favour- 
able, or  gracious ;  to  gain  the  favour,  to  ingra- 
tiate ;  to  conciliate,  to  reconcile,  to  atone. 

Propice  is  used  in  our  old  writers  as  the  Fr. 
Propice, — apt,  fit,  meet,  proper,  convenient  for, 
(Cotgrave. ) 


Undoubtedly,  very  eloquence  is  in  euery  tonge  where  any 
latter  or  acte  done  or  to  be  done  is  expressed  in  wordes 
lene,  propisc,  ornate,  and  comely. 

Sir  T.  Elyol.  Governocr,  b.  i.  c,  13. 


PRO 

Bat  of  that  matter,  and  also  of  rigour  and  equalite  of  | 
punishement.  I  wyll  traite  more  amply  in  a  place  more  pro-  j 
pise  for  that  purpose  — Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  7.      j  i 

Whiche,  when  wind  and  wether  were  to  theim  propice  and 

•     :  :i    ! 

Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  31.  I  , 

First  I  phantasied  that  if  I  list  to  take  vpon  me  the  crowne 
and  imperiall  scepter  of  the  realme,  now  was  the  time  pro- 
pice and  couenient. — Grafton.  Rich.  III.  an.  2. 

But  saincte  Paul  to  the  Hebrues  exortyng  men  to  chari- 
table deades  saith,  with  suche  sacrifices  God  is  made 
fauorable,  or  God  is  propitiate,  if  we  shall  make  new 
Englishe.— Bp.  Gardner.  Explication,  fol.  150. 

In  the  Masse  there  is  the  liuely  sacrifice  of  the  church, 
which  is  pmpitinble,  as  well  for  the  sinnes  of  the  quicke  as 
of  the  dead—  Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1322.  an.  1554. 

This  is  my  body  whiche  is  betrayed  for  you.    Then  haue 

we  Christ's  body  recommended  vnto  us  (as  oure  sacrifice) 

and  a  sacrifice  propiciatory  for  at  the  synnes  of  the  worlde. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explication.  Of  the  Presence,  fol.  33. 

But  nowe  hath  God  declared  Christe  to  be  unto  all  people 
the  wry  propitiatory,  mercie  table,  and  sacrifice. 

Udal.  Romaines,  c.  3. 

"What  hope,  Aurora,  to  propitiate  thee, 

Unless  the  Muse  sing  my  apology? 

Crashau:    The  Delights  of  the  Muses. 

It  could  never  enter  into  my  minde  that  he  was  either 
irritable  or  propiliable  by  the  omitting  or  performing  of  any 
mean  and  insignificant  service,  such  as  are  neither  perfec- 
tly genuine  result  of  that  per- 


thc  I 


the  sum  of  the  questio,  in  words  (as  it  is 
phemous  and  wicked,  but  yet  it  painteth 
lat  I  haue  in  hande. 

Bp.  Gardner.  On  True  Obedience,  fol.  41. 


fecti. 


-More,  General  Pref. 


Unski'if.il  v.r 


Shall  perfet,  and  for  t 


ny  merit  those 
mv  death  shall  pay. 
Milton.  Paradise  Loll,  b.  xi. 
And  now  t'asswage  the  force  of  this  new  flame, 
And  make  thee  more  pr  ,, lions  in  my  need, 
I  meane  to  sin_'  the  }>r:.i-t--  of  thy  name, 

And  thy  victorious  conquests  to  areed.— Spense  r,Hymn  1 . 
Let  fierce  Achilles,  dreadful  in  his  rage, 
The  God  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

The  notion  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  is,  that  it  procures 

the  pardon  of  all  sins  to  the  offender. — Sharp,  vol.vii.  Ser.il. 

Yet  oh  !  that  Fate,  prop 

Had  rais'd  my  birth,  or 


I  debas'd  my  mind  ; 


r  $  Achiiophel. 


emple  of  God, 
loaues,  which 

hat  is  to  saie  the  loaues  of 

I'd,:'.   Lake,  c.  6. 


Being  a  maof  the  laitee  he  e 
nor  was  any  thing  afeard  to  eal 
thei  called  panes  proposition!: 
propositi,  or  of  shewing  furth, 

Sir  Artegall.  who  all  this  while  was  bound 

Upon  a  hard  adventure  yet  in  quest, 
Fit  time  for  bim  thence  to  depart  it  found, 
To  follow  that  which  he  did  long  propound. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv 

Hero.  Good  Margaret,  runne  thee  to  the  parlour, 
There  shalt  thou  finde  my  cosin  Beatrice, 
Proposing  with  the  Pri 


To  listen  t 


Id.  lb. 


But  I  should  ill  become  this  throne.  O  peers, 

And  this  imperial  sov'raignty.  adom'd 

With  sp>n.'  ,:-,  urni'd  with  po-.ver.  if  au^ht  proposed 

And  judg'd  of  public  moment,  in  the  shape 

Of  difficulty  or  danger,  could  deter 

Me  from  attempting.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 


Some  deny  the  infallibility  of  the  present  church  ;  and 
only  make  the  tradition  of  all  ages  the  infallible  propounder. 
ChMingworlh.  The  Answer  to  the  Preface,  p.  17. 
ill  make  oat  by  lawful  proofs  to 
jaid  messenger  to   the  cardinal 
proponent  of  the  "Holy  Roman  Church  in  the  congregation 


And  such  impediment 
ansmitted  by  the  i 
ment  of  the  Holy  I 
;  Sacred  Council— Ba, 

It  is  disputed,  I  know 
the  sense  being  duly  quali 
posed,  and  the  medium  I 
deceived  in  the  apprehensii 
held  in  the  negative.— Sol 

Now  there  could  be  nc 
atheistick  hypothesis,  will 
the  several  grounds  of  it, 


PRO 

There  be  nothing  found  out  of  order  or  lacking,  i 
to  the  book  of  orders,  which  euery  sbippe  proportion™** 
to  her  burthen  ought  to  haue. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  863. 
They  are  of  the  colour  of  yellow  ware,  and  their  stalke 
groweth  great  proportionably. — Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  424. 

3  this 

Surely,  I  believe  verily  for  my  part,  that  he  [our  Saviour 
Christ]  suffered  the  paines  of  hell  proportionally,  as  it  corre- 
sponded and  answereth  to  the  whole  shine  of  the  world. 

Latimer.  Ser.be/oreK.EdwaTd. 
And  so  to  werke  it  after  his  proporcynary, 
That  it  may  appere  to  all  that  sliall  it  se, 
A  thynge  ryght  parfvte  and  well  in  eche  degre. 

Fabyan,  vol.  i.  Prol.  p.  3. 
aeglogues,  which,  for  that  they  be  propor- 
nder.— Spenser.  Epistle  to  Maister  Harvey. 
Most  writers  agree,  that  Porus  was  four  cubits  and  a 
shaft's  length  hi.'h,  and  that  be!  in;  upon  an  elephant's  back, 
he  wanted  nothing  in  height  and  bigness  to  be  propor- 
tionable for  his  mounture,  albeit  it  were  a  very  great 
elephant. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  584. 

The  ground  of  all  pleasure  is  agreement  and  proportion- 
ableness  to  the  temper  and  constitution  of  any  thing. 

Hammond.    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  479. 
Whence  it  should  come  expressively  direct, 
Holding  just  distance  to  the  lineament, 
And  should  the  beams  proportionally  project. 

Drayton.   The  Barons'  Wart,  b.  iv. 
Nor  yet  on  him  found  deadly,  yet  he  lives, 
Lives,  as  thou  saidst,  and  gaines  to  live  as  man 
Higher  degree  of  life,  inducement  strong 


These  twelv 
Honed  to  the  st 
Shepheard's  Ca 


Pope's  Supremacy,  Introd.  j 

in  natural  philosophy,  whether 
,p'd,  and  the  object  as  duly  pro-  > 
tted  to  both,  the  sense  can  be 
i  f.f  i?^  object ;  and  it  is  generally 
<h,  vol.  v.  Ser.  4. 


tisfactory  confutation  of  this 


i  likely  tasting  to  att 

Proportional  ascent,  which  cannot  bo 

But  to  be  gods,  or  angels,  demi  gods. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lcsl,  b.  ix. 

All  sense,  so  far  as  grateful,  dependeth  upon  the  equality 
or  the  proportionality  of  the  motion  or  impression  which  is 
made.— Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  ii.  c.2.  s.5. 

And  if  they  found  him  fair,  and  well  proportionated  of  all 
his  limbs  and  strong,  they  gaue  order  he  should  be  hrought 
up,  and  appointed  him  one  of  the  nine  thousand  pans  of 
inheritance  for  his  education—  North.  Plutarch,  p.  -11. 


celebration  of 


Q.  Maya 
catholic,  I  k 

I.riLririan* 


oposer  means  by  wilfully  dying  a  Roman- 
Lot. — Sharp,  vol.  vii.  App. 
j  clap  a  proposition, 


,  and  perhaps  many  other: 


plane-tree,  that  si 
Sir  W.  T 


nd  grow,  may  produce  an  oak,  a  fig,  or  a 
uple.    Of  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning. 


PROPONE,  t>. 
Propou'nd,  v. 
Propou'nder. 
Propo'nent. 

PltOPO'NlNG,  71. 

Propo'se,  v. 

Propo'se,  n. 

Propo'sal. 

Propo'ser. 

Proposition. 

Proposi'tional. 


Fr. Proposer;  It. Propdrre; 
Sp.  Proponcr ;  Lat.  Pro- 
ponere,  proposition,  to  put  or 
place  before  (pro,  and  po- 
nere.)  See  Purpose. 
-  To  put  or  place  before,  to 
lay  before  ;  to  bring  forward, 
to  offer ;  to  offer  or  present 
to  the  mind  or  thoughts  ;  to 
offer  reciprocally,  to  confer. 
Propound  is  formed  upon 
the  past  part,  proponed,  propouned,  propound. 

Propose,  the  noun,  is  in  the  first  folio  of  Shake- 
speare, purpose;  the  alteration  is  sanctioned  by 
the  Fr.  Propos,  and  the  usage  of  the  verb  by 
Shakespeare  himself,  a  few  lines  preceding. 

How  he  entride  into  the  hous  of  God  and  took  looves  of 
proposicioun  and  eet  and  gaf  to  hem  that  weren  with  him. 
Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  6. 
Your  highnes,  for  8rc.  had  by  your  oratours  proponed  cer- 
tain oiTres  and  condirions  to  his  majesty. 

State  Papers.    Woltey  to  Henry  rill.  152i. 
Ye  shall  propone  the  said  overture  unto  the  Emperor,  ac- 
cording to  our  said  promise  made  on  that  behalf. 

Wgatl.   Works.  The  King  to  Sir  T.  Wyatt,  May  4,  loo8. 
It  is  no  ymitacio  of  Christ,  for  he  neuer  made  vowe,  nei- 
ther proponed  he  any  doctryne  of  votves  makynge. 

r    "  Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  133. 

The  Frenchmen  prudentlv  made  aunswer.  so  that  on  bothe 
parties  the  matter  was  pollitiquely  and  artificially  proponed 
and  oppugned. — Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  5. 

So  that  in  this  part  of  hys  fyrste  question,  maister  Masker 
hath  geuen  himself  a  faile  in  the  suttell  proponing  of  his 
question  —Sir  T   More.   Workes.r,   1107. 

Neuer  was  the  holy  gospell  yet  sincerely  taught,  the  glorie 
of  God  prapouned,  and  the  inordinate  lyuynges  of  men 
reprehended,  but  such  vproure  of  hypocrites,  and  suche 
tumulte  of  tyiauntes  hath  folowed. — Bait.  Image,  pt.  iii. 


And,  in  as  learn'd  authentic  r 
The  names  of  all  their  moods  and  figure 
Butler.  Mitcei 
If  a  proposition  ascribing  the  nature  of  things  has  an  in- 
definite subject,  it  is  generally  to  be  esteemed  universal,  in 
its  propositional  sense.     If  it  has  a  singular  subject,  in  its 
prepositional  sense  it  is  always  ranked  with  universals. 

Watts.  Logick,  pt.  ii.  c.2.  §1. 
as  the  inventor,  or  at  least  one  of 
ning  money  by  a  press,  instead  of 

Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  1. 


Fr.  Proportion,  pro- 
portionner;  It.  Propor- 
zione,  proporzionare  ,- 
Sp.  Proporcion,  pro- 
porcionar;  Lat.  Pro- 
portio,  pro,  and  portio, 
quasipartio,  from  pars, 
a  part,  share,  or  deal. 

A  comparison,  ad- 
justment, arrange- 
ment, or  assortment; 
an  adaptation,  a  cor- 
respondence of  parts 
degree,  quality, 


Walpul, 

PROPORTION,  ti. 

Proportion,  v. 

PropoRtionari.e. 

PropoRtionabi.eness. 

Propo'rtiokably. 

Propo'rtional. 

Proportionality. 

Proportionally. 

Proportionate,  adj. 

Proportionate,  v. 

Proportionately. 

PropoRtionateness. 

PropoRtionless. 
or  shares,  fin  number  or 

form,  X.c. ;)  a  fit,  suitable,  appropriate,  due  part 
share.     To  proportion — 

To  fit,  suit,  or  adapt,  the  parts  or  shares;  to 
form  or  fashion,  arrange  or  assort  in  fit  or  appro- 
priate parts  or  shares. 

Thou  byndest  the  elementes  by  nombres  proporcionables, 
that  the  cohie  thynges  mowen  accorden  with  the  hotte 
thinges,  and  the  drie  things  with  the  moiste. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 

The  quantitie  of  meate  muste  be  proporcioned  after  the 
substaunce  and  qualite  tberof,  and  accurdinge  to  the  com- 
plexion of  hym  that  eateth. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Governovr,  b.  u.  p.  16. 

Her  armes  long  in  iust  j^oprreion  C3st, 
Her  hands  depaint  with  veines  all  blue  and  white. 
Vmertaine  Auctors.  Description  and  Praise  of  his  Low. 
1524 


It  is  wished  that  the  poetical  monks 
him,  [Arthur,]  and  other  such  worthies,  had  contained 
themselves  within  bounds  of  likelihood ;  or  else  that  some 
judges,  proportionate  to  those  of  the  Grecian  games,  {who 
always  bv  public  authority  pulled  down  the  statues  erected 
if  they  exceeded  the  true  syir.metiy  of  the  victors)  had  given 
such  exorbitant  fictions  their  desert. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  3.  Selden.  Illustrations. 
'  To  this  internal  perfection  is  added  a  proportionately 
happy  condition. — Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  Ait.  12. 

By  this  adaptation  and  congruity  of  those  faculties  to 
their  several  proper  objects,  and  by  the  fitness  and  propnr- 
iionaleness  of  these  objective  impressions,  qualities,  or 
motions,  upon  their  respective  faculties,  accommodated  to 
their  reception,  the  sensible  nature  bath  so  much  of  per- 
ception and  reception  of  things  as  is  necessary  for  its  sensible 
being.— Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  2. 

Then  all  the  train,  who  gather'd  round  the  grave, 

Each  for  his  rank,  proportion  d  treasures  gave. 

Pill.   Firyil.  jEneid,  b.  v. 

Proportionable  to  the  affection  we  bear  to  any  thing,  is 
the  earnestness  of  our  desires,  and  the  diligence  of  our 
pursuit  after  it.— South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  10. 

In  the  things  of  this  world,  no  man  is  allowed  or  believed 
to  will  any  thing  heartily,  which  he  does  not  endeavour 
after  proporlionubly.—Id.  vol.  i.  Ser.  1C. 

The  empire  of  man  over  the  brute  force  of  the  lower 

animals  is  proportioned,  not  to  his  physical  strength,  but  to  | 

the  knowledge  he  possesses  of  their  respective  ton- millions. 

Stewart.  Philos.  Essays,  Prel.  Diss.  7.  c.  2. 


Proportion  is  the  measure  of  relative  quantity. 

Burke.  Of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iii.  s.  2. 

An  extensive  commerce,  by  producing  large  stocks, 
diminish".-;  both  interest  and  profits;  and  is  alwa\s  assisted, 
in  its  diminution  of  the  one,  by  the  proportional  sinking  of 
the  other.— Hume,  pt.  ii.  Ess.  4. 

The  vulgar  of  every  country  possess  it  in  certain  degrees, 
proportionated  to  their  opportunities  of  conversation  with 
the  more  enlightened. — Mickte.  Introduction  to  the  Lusiad. 

PROPRI'ETY.      See  Proper. 
PROPC'GN,  B.  ^       Yr.Propuynacure;  It.Pro- 
Propl'gnacle.      I  pugnacolo  ,•    Lat.  Propugna- 
Propugna'tion.    I  adum,  propugnare,   to   tight 
Propl'gner.         J  for,  ( pro,  and  pugnare. ) 
To  fight,  strive,  or  contend  for ;  to  defend. 
Propuynacle, — a  defence,  a  strong  hold  ;  a  for- 
tress. 

Thankfulness  is  our  meet  tribute  to  those  sacred  champions 
for  propugning  of  our  faith. — Hammond. 


They  bad  posts  and  places  of  fastness  to  retire  to, 
Biscay  and  Wales,  where  nature  hath  cast  up  those  mov. 
tains  as  propugnacles  of  defence.— Howell,  b.  IV.  Let.  19. 

For  what  (alas)  can  these  my  single  armes  ? 

What  propagation  i,  in  one  man's  valour 

To  stand  the  push  an  1  enmity  of  those 

This  quarrell  would  excite? 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  $  Cres.  Act  n.  sc 


,  and  ■«««..... —  - 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  216. 

PROPU'LSE.     See  Propel. 

PRORE.     See  Prow. 

PROROGUE,  v.  >      Fr.  Proroguer ,    It.  Pro- 

Prorogation.  j  rogare ;  Sp.  Prorof/ar ;  Lat. 
Prorogore,  pro  or  porro  rogare  ;  prorogare  proprie 
-est  populi,  per  legem  alicui  magistratmn,  iinpcnum. 
proviriciam  continuantes.  Semperque  dicttur,  ubi 
continuatio  sit  saltern  decreto  aliquo,  ut  senatus, 
(Ernestus.)  To  continue  to  a  future  period  by 
law;  (rogatione.)      See  Arrogate,  Derogate,  &c. 

To  lengthen  or  prolong  the  continuance,  to  con- 
tinue, to  prolong,  to  protract. 

To  put  off  or  postpone  the  period  or  termina- 
tion ;  to  put  off.  (sc.  to  a  future  time,)  to  post- 
pone. 

And  so  vpon  this  poynct  after  a  fewe  actee  for  the  publiclte 


Bru.  Therein  i 
Mine  speake  of  s 
By  their  proscriplii 

■~"ake*peare.  Julius  ^tffsi 

If  hee  did  not  [auoid  the  countrie]  within  fifteene  dayes 
he  rebell  was  to  stand  preterit;  a',  and  put  out  of  protection. 
Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  1G2. 
A  poetaster,  in  his  raging  fit, 
(Follow'd  and  pointed  at  by  fools  and  boys) 
Is  dreaded  and  proscrib'd  bv  men  of  sense. 

Roscommon.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 
The  triumvir  and  proscriber  had  descended  to  us  in  a 
nore  hideous  form  than  they  now  appear,  if  the  Emperour 
lad  not  taken  care  to  make  friends  of  him  and  Horace. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  jEneis,  Ded. 
to  that  pass 

e,  it  was  enough  to  get  his  name  posted 
roll,  and  to  cost  him  his  life,  for  having 
aiiy  thing  worth  the  taking  from 

But  they  [plays]  have  been  z< 
godly  in   later  ages;    and  the  play-house,  according  to  a 
learned  divine,  is  the  porch  of  hell. 

Hume.  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  490.  Notes, 
he  had  now  pro- 
remembered  ;    and  such  as  he  had  forgot, 
Liture  'proscription.'" 
Langhorne.  Plutarch,  vol.  iii.  Sylla. 


In  Sylla's  bloody  proserin 
in  Rome,  that  if  a  man  ha 
or  but  a  ring 


He  told  the  people  from 
scribed  all  that ' 
must  come  intt 


PRO 

But  zeal  mov'd  thee  ; 

To  please  thy  gods  thou  didst  it ;  got 
To  acquit  themselves  and  peoteenle  their  foes 
But  bv  ungodly  deeds,  the  contradiction 
Of  their  own  deity,  gods  c 


Milton.  Samson  Agonltta 


That  on  my  command,  thou  then  wouldst  kill  me. 

Shakespeare.  Anthony  St  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  sc.  12. 
The  conclusion  of  the  story  I  purposely  forbore  to  prcse- 
cuie,  because  I  could  not  obtain  from  myself  to  show  Absa- 
lom unfortunate.  _     .     „     a 

Dryden.  Absalom  $s  Achitophel,  To  the  Reader. 
He  [the  king]  is  therefore  the  proper  person  to  prosecute 
for  all  public  offences  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  being  tho 
person  injured  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  _ 

liUiclisioue.  Commentaries,    b.  i.  c.  7. 
In  criminal  proceedings,  or  prosecutions  for  offences,  it 
w  uld    still    be    a   higher  absurdity,  if  the  king  personally 
n  judgment :  because  in  regard  to  these  he  appears  in 


e  night  passed, 


■Cur 


n  with  Caesar  to  talk  w 
out  of  Gaul   beyond 

id  when  they  had  it,  tl 
prorogue  Caesar's  government  for  f 


Pompey  and  Crassus  having 
im  fwho  for  that  purpose  en 
ilpes)  made  an   agreement  th 


Our  constitution 
scriptive  exclusions 
they  will  destroy  the 


Burke.  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langris 


PROSE,  i 


Fr.  Prose ;    It.    Sp.   and  Lat. 

Prosa;  i.e.  prorsa  (sett  proversa) 

oratio  quasi  recta,  cui  opponitur 

quod   rectum 


another  capacity,  that  of  prosecutor.— Id.  lb. 

PRO'SELYTR 

Pro'selyte; 

Pro'selytis 

Pro'selytize. 
(irpos,  and  t\ev8etv, 
a  foreigner  or  stranger. 

One  who  has  come  o 


rE,  n.-\  Fr.  Proseli/te;  It.  Pro- 
it.  I  selita;  Sp.  ProseZt/o;  Lat. 
b  /  of  the  Lower  Ages,  Pro- 
,  v.  J  selytus  ;  Gr.  npoor)\vros, 
lew,  to  come,)  one  who  has  come  ; 


.  convert. 


And  lewis  and  prosetitit 
han  herd  hem  spekynge  ii 
of  God.— Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  2. 

This  warninge  hast  thou  of  me,  for  that  thou  hatest  the 
vnscmelve   dedes  of   the   Nicolaytancs,    so  called   of  one 
cantu  inflectur,  (Vossius.)     Nicolas  a  proteinic  of  Antioebe,  and  one  of  y  vn.  deacons 
1  ^rdayned  by  the  apostles.— Bale.  Image,  pt.  l. 

ids  almost  keep  their  own  proselytes  by 


Plutarch,  p.  650. 
I  heare  thou  must,  and  nothing  may  prorogue  it, 
On  Thursday  next  be  married  to  this  countie         _ 

Shakespeare.  Borneo  §•  Juliet,  Act  IV.  sc.  1 

By  the  king's  authority  alone,  and  hyhis  wri 

the  two  houses  of  peers  and  commons] 

lim  alone  are  they  prorogued 

nay  adjourn  itself.— Bacon.  Advice  to  Sir  G 

When  they  preferred  another  law  for  the  prorogation  of     v~'  j 

he  provinces  and  armies  which  Caesar   demanded,    Cato  .  takel, 

vould  speak  no  more  to  the  people  to  hinder  it.  I  prosl. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  651.     £ertai 


Prosa'ic. 

Peosa'ical 

Pro'sal. 

Pro'ser.        )  Applied 

The  direct,  straightforward  continuity  of  words  j      Mcn 
or  language,  (sc.)  free  from  metrical  portions  or 
divisions. 

To  prose,— to  write  prose ;  to  continue  writing 
or  speaking  prose,  dully,  tediously. 


i  them  that  i 


.Tew  was  wont  1 


Prologue  to  Melibeus, 


bled,  and  by         pi,erec 

ssnlved  .    but  each  house      nrst  lne  ; 
niters,  s.  28.    , 


There  is  nothing  more  absolutely  destructive  of  t 
designs  of  religion,  than  to  stop  a  sinner  in  his  r 
God  by  persuading  his  corrupt  heart,  that  he  may  / 
that  return  with  safety,  and  without  any  prcjudu 
eternal  concernments.— South,  vol.  vii.  Set.  6. 


very 


i  allowed,  that  a  prorogation  must  i      And  mould  t 


st  say  therefore,)  that  whether  aught 
em  that  had  the  overlooking,  or  be- 
i  choice  in  English,  or  other  tongue, 

rosing  or  versing,    but   ebielly  this   latter,   the    stile   by 

>rtain  vital  signs  it  had.  was  likelv  to  live. 

Milton.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  ii. 

And  surely  Nashe,  though  he  a  proser  were, 
A  braueh  ot'laurcl  yet  dc-erves  to  beare. 

Drayton.  Of  Poets  %  Poesy. 
At  first  without  the  least  restraint  compose, 


PRORU'PTION.     Lat.  Proruplio,  from  pro-    andpr, 
rumpere,  to  burst  forward  or  forth. 
A  breaking  or  bursting  forth. 
Excluding  but  one  day,  the  latter  brood  impatient,  by  a 

forcible  oroivpiwu  anticipate  1 1 1 ■  ■  i l  period  (it  exclusion. 

Brown.  I'ulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  16. 

PROSCRI'BE,  v.  "V      Fr.Proscrire,  proscript; 

Proscri'ber.  I    It.  Proscrirrrc,  pruscritto  ; 

Pro'script.  V  Sp.  Proscribir,  proscrito  ; 

Proscription.  I  Lat.  Proscribcre,  proscrip- 

Proscri'ptive.  J  turn,  (  pro,  and  scribere>) 
to  place  or  set  before  in  writing,  to  publish  in 
writing,  (sc.)  goods  to  be  sold,  names  of  persons 
to  be  punished,  either  by  death,  banishment,  or 
otherwise. 

To  pronounce  or  proclaim  the  punishment,  &c.  ; 
the  sentence  of  punishment ;  to  doom  or  adjudge  ; 
to  outlaw,  to  banish,  to  interdict. 

For  whatsoeuer  he  were  which  for  the  diminution  of  the 
liberties  of  the  chin  eh  were  excommunicat,  and  so  continued 
a  ye'-res  space,  llieu  he  should  be  within  the  danger  of  this 
prescript.— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  271.  an.  1250. 

I  leave  the  slaughters  that  thou  didst  for  me, 

Of  Senators;  for  which.  I  bid  for  thee 

Thy  murder  of  thy  brother,  (being  so  brib'd) 

And  writ  him  in  the  list  of  my  proscrib'd 

Alter  thy  fact,  to  save  thy  little  shame. 

B.  Jonson.  Catiline,  Act  l. 


Pitt.  Vida.  Art  of  Poetry,  b.i. 
more  of  these,  because  they  occur 
r  of  Greek  writers,  both  metrical 

Intellectual  System,  p.  261. 


Francis.  Horace.   xowr 


still  alii 

PROSECUTE,  v. 


\        « ' 


Poitrsuivre  ; 
Proscgulre ;     Sp.  Pn 


tvash'd  as  the  Christian  is  baptized,  and  both  to  take  upon 
them  new  names,  new  kindreds  and  relations,  as  if  they 
bad  entied  into  the  mother's  wotnh  ae  un,  and  come  out  in 
new  families,  new  countries,  born  neither  of  blood,  nor  of 
[he  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  IV.  p.  500. 

The  same  Josephus  afterwards,  in  his  twelfth  book,  brings 

in  Arist.TUS  (who  seems  to  have  been   a   secret  1""  ■'■ ''[''<' 

Greek)  pleading  with  Ptolemseus  Philadelphus  in  behalf  of 

the  Jews  aud  their  liberty.  .,„.,-,  act 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  467. 

Our  Saviour  found,  when  he  came  into  the  world,  that  bis 
countrymen  the  Jews  had  used  that  renin,  iii  m  baptism 
many  ages,  for  the  admission  of  proselytes  into  the  true 
religion—  Sharp,  vol.  v.  Dis.  7. 

The  Gentoo  religion  has  a  principle  peculiar  to  itself;  it 
admits  of  no  proselytes.  . 

Mickle.  Inquiry  into  the  Bramin  Philosophy, 

If  his  grace  be  one  of  these  whom  they  endeavour  to  pro- 
selytize, he  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  c 
•whose  doctrines  he  is  invited  to  embrace. 


of  the  i 

Burke.  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 
PROSEMINA'TION.      Lat.  Proseminare,  to 
therefore,  presently  to  conclude  every  vege- 


Prosecutk 

Pro'sechtor.  )   quir;    Lat.  P 

follow  forth  ;   (pro,  and  sequi. ) 

To  pursue  or  follow,  to  continue  to  follow ;  to 
proceed  in  or  go  on  with  ;  to  proceed  in  or  carry 

So  forth  she  rose,  and  through  the  purest  sky 
To  Jove's  high  palace  straight  cast  to  ascend, 

To  prosecute  her  plot.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  c.  C. 

She  was  no  whit  thereby  discouraged 

From  prosecuting  of  her  first  intent, 

Cut  forward  with  bold  steps  into  the  ricvte  vooiue  went 
let.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  U. 
1,  however, 

Must  not  omit  a  father's  timely  care 

To  prosecute  the  means  of  thy  deliverance 

By  ransom,  or  how  else.  Milton.  Samson  Agonisies. 


sow. 

We  are  i 

table  spont, 


PROSODY. 

Proso'dian,ji. 

Proso'dical. 

Pro'sodist. 

Prosody  and  orthography  are  not  parts  of  grammar,  but 
diffused  like  the  blood  and  spirits  through  the  whole. 

B.  Jonson.  English  Grammar,  c.  I. 

That  the  forbidden  fruit  of  paradise  was  an  apple,  is  com- 
monly believed,  confirmed  by  tradition,  perpetuated  by 
writings,  verses,  pictures  ;  and  some  h 


Fr.Prosode;  It.  Sp.  and  Lat. 
Prosodia;  Gr.  TlpoaoiSia,  7rrjos, 
and  cpSri,  song  or  tune. 


:  fruit  i 


)  bad  pro- 


.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  I. 
This  [Phantasia  Macaronica]  is  a  burlesque  Latin  poem, 

in  heroic  metre  chequered  with  Italian  and  l'uscan  words, 
and  those  of  the  plebeian  character,  yet  not  destitute  of 
prosodical  harmony.  ,    .. 

Warton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  11.  p.  356. 
Here  are  the  swiftness  of  the  rapid  race,  and  the  march  of 
slow-paced  majesty,  exhibited  by  the  same  poet  in  the  same 
sequence  of  syllables,  excepl  that  the  exact  prosodist  will 
find  the  line  of  swiftness  by  one  time  longer  than  that  of 
tardiness.— Johnson.  Life  of  Pope, 


PRO 

PRO'SOPO-GRAPHY.  See  the  quotation, 
and  Prosopopeia. 

Thus  farre  of  the  actes  and  deeds  of  Stephan ;  now  a  little 
of  other  breefe  remembrances,  and  first  touching  the  prosopo- 
graphie  or  description  of  his  person. 

Holinshed.  Slephan,  an.  1154. 

PRO'SOPOLEPSIE.  Gr.nSo<rumo\T,^a,  per- 
sona acceptio,  respectus;  irpos,  utfi,  and  Arjifis,  from 
Arn^-EO-ciai,  to  take. 

Regard  or  favour  to  personal  appearance ;  per- 
sonal partiality. 

There  can  be  no  reason  given,  why  there  might  not  be  as 
well  other  ranks  and  orders  of  souls  superiour  to  those  of 
men,  without  the  injustice  of  prosopolepsie. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  oG7. 

PROSOPOPE'IA.  Vr.  Prosopopee ;  It.  Pro- 
sopopea  ;  Sp.  Prosopopeia  ,-  Lat.  Prosopoptvw  ; 
Gr.  npoo-oiTTOTroim,  irpos,  a<fi,  Troie-etv,  TrpocriciTOi/ 
iroietv,  to  make,  frame,  or  feign,  a  person. 


PRO 


d  character  are  attributed 


.  ii.-tiu. 


i  Prince  Henry. 


s  si,eee 


Lowth.  Leclur 


Gregory,  vol.  i. 
It.  Pro- 


PRO'SPECT,  n.  \        Fr.  Pi 

Prospe'ction.  [speito;  Sp. Prospecto ;  Lat. 

Prospective,  adj.  f  Prospectus,   from   prospec- 
Prospf.'ctive,  n.    J  turn,   past  part,   of  prospi- 
cere,   to  look,  forwards,  (pro  and  specere.) 

Prospective,  —  the  view  before  us,  in  space  or 
time ;  the  sight,  the  scene  before  us,  (as  we  turn  ; 
and  hence,)  the  scene  around  us. 
They  speke  of  Alhazen  and  Vitellon, 
And  Aristotle,  that  writen  in  hir  lives 
Of  queinte  inirrours.  and  of  prosp  dives. 

Chaucer.   The  Suuieres  Tale,  v.  10,547. 

And  the  streets  were  handed  on  both  sides  with  blew 
cloth,  which,  together  with  the  foresayd  banners,  yeelded  a 
very  stately  and  gallant  prospect. 

Hackluyt.    Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  G05. 
Up  to  a  hill  anon  his  steps  he  rear'd 
From  whose  high  top  to  ken  the  prospect  round, 
If  cottage  were  in  view,  sheep-cote  or  herd  ; 
But  cottage,  herd,  or  sheep-cote  none  he  saw. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 

Men,  standing  according  to  the  prospective  of  their  own 
humour,  seem  to  see  the  self  same  things  to  appear  other- 
wise to  them,  than  either  they  do  to  other,  or  are  indeed  in 
themselves.— Daniel.  Defence  of  Rhyme. 

Howsoever,  the  whole  scene  of  affairs  was  changed  from 
Spain  to  France,  there  no-.,  I 

Reliquitz  li'ottonianee,  p.  21?. 
For  once  it  was  my  dismal  hap  to  hear 
A  sybil  old,  bow-bent  with  crooked  age, 
That  far  events  full  wisely  could  presage, 
And  in  time's  long  and  dark  prospective  glass 
Foresaw  what  future  days  should  bring  to  pass. 

Milton.   Vacation  Exercise. 
Heavens  !  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around, 
Of  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and  spires, 
And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  streams,  till  all 
The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  decays  ! 

Thomson.  Summer. 

What  does  all  this  prove,  but  that  the  prospsclion,  which 

must  be  somewhere,  is  not  in  the  animal,  but  in  the  Creator ! 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  18. 

PROSPER,  v.  }       Fr.  Prosperer i     It.  Pros- 

Prospe'rity.         I  perare ;  Sp.  Prosperar ;  Lat. 

Prosperous.        |  Prosperare,   from  prospertis; 

Prosperously.  J  Gr.  IXpoa-cpapos,  from  7rpoo-<pep- 
(iv,  (irpos,  and  (ptpeiv,)  to  bear  or  bring  to. 

To  bear  or  bring  (benefit  or  advantage)  to  ;  to 
favour,  to  have  or  cause  to  have  good  success, 
good  fortune,  to  succeed  or  be  successful  or  for- 
tunate, to  thrive. 


The  Pcrsones  Tale. 

wish  in  al  thingea  that  thou  prosperedst  and 
,  eue  as  thy  soule  prospereth. 

Bible,  1551.  3  John. 


and.  and  frendly 

:  sterres  with  prosperous  influence. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 


Consider,  that  he  Hue  at  his  hartes  ease  prosperously  in 
his  worlde  to  his  Hues  end. 

Bp.  Gardner.  On  True  Obedience,  To  the  Reader. 
Though  every  State  by  long  experience  findes, 
That  greatest  blessings  prosp'nny  Peace  imparts, 
As  which  all  subjects  to  good  order  bindes. 
Stirling.  A  F 

"With  this  advantage  then 

To  union,  and  firm  faith,  and  firm  accord, 
More  than  can  be  in  heav'n,  we  now  return 
To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  old 
Surer  to  prosper  then  prosperity 

Could  have  assur'd  us.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

As  thou  art  wont,  my  prompted  song  else  mute, 
And  bear  through  highth  or  depth  of  nature's  bounds 
With  prosperous  wing  full  summ'd  to  tell  of  deeds 
Above  heroic.  Id.  Paradise  Regained,  o.  l. 

Prosperity  is  but  a  bad  nurse  to  virtue;  a  nurse  which  is 
ke  to  starve  it  in  its  infancv,  and  to  spoil  it  in  its  growth. 
South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  2. 
■>  made  the  world  his  prize, 
Jexander,  lies. 
Roive.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  x. 
o  are  prosperously  unjust,  are 
entitled   to    panegyric;    but   afflicted   virtue   is   insolently 
stabbed  with  all  manner  of  reproaches. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 
Why,  we  are  willing  to  trust  God  for  our  livelihood,  so 
long  as  we  have   something  to  live  on:  we  are  willing  to 
trust  God  with  any  other,  so  long  as  that  concern  goes  on 
prosperously. — Sharp,  vol.  v.  Ser.  4. 
By  vain  prosperity  rcceiv'd, 
To  her  they  vow  their  truth,  and  are  again  believ'd. 

Gray.  Hymn  to  Adversity. 

PROSTERNA'TION.  Fr. Prosterners  It.Pro- 

sternere;  Sp.Prosternarse ;  to  prostrate,  to  lay  flat 
or  along,  (Cotgrave.) 

Prostration.      See  Prostrate. 

While  we  think  we  are  borne  aloft,  and  apprehend  no 
hazzard,  the  failing  iloor  sinks  under  us,  and  with  it  we 
descend  to  ruine.  There  is  a  prosternation  in  assaults 
unlookt  for.— Feltham,  Res.  60. 

PROSTI'BULOUS.    Lat.  Prostibulum,  a  pro- 
stitute, (qv. ) 
Meretricious. 

The  great  gouernoures  and  learned  lawers  of  the  world, 

hath  she  made  in  manner  of  beastly  dronkerdes.  wytlesse, 

fayethlesse,  and  gracelesse,  by  their  prostitutions  doctrine. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

For  in  hyr  dwelleth  the  aduouterouse  cardcnals,  the  pro- 

p'relates  and  priestes. — Id.  lb.  pt.  iii. 


PROSTITUTE,*^        Fr.   Prostituer s     It. 

Pro'stitute,  adj.         I  Prostitulre;   Sp.  Prosti- 

Pro'stitute,  n.  S-titir;    Lat.  Prostttnere  ,• 

Prostitution.  I  quasi  ante   vel    publice 

Pro'stitutor.  )  statuere;  to  place  or  set 

before,  openly,  publicly,  (so.)  for  hire  or  gain. 

To  place  or  set  out  to  hire,  (sc.  to  base  pur- 
poses ;)  to  put  out,  to  expose  to  pollution. 

Whereas  here  whole  shires  of  fruitfull  rich  grounds,  lying 
now  waste  for  want  of  people,  do  prostitute  themselves  unto 
vs,  like  a  faire  and  beautiful!  woman,  in  the  pride  and 
floure  of  desired  yeeres. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol,  iii.  p.  6f  S. 

All  now  was  turn'd  to  jollitie  and  game, 

To  luxurie  and  riot,  feast  and  dance, 

Marrying  or  prostituting  as  befell. 

Rape  or  adulteiie,  where  passing 


,^        Fr. 

>  Prostr 
J  Lat.     . 


PRO'STRATE,  v. 

Pro'strate,  adj.         V  Prostrare ;  Sp. 

Prostra'tion.  J  Lat.     Prostratum, 

part,  of  prvstemere  ;    to  throw  or  lay  flat  before; 
(pro,  and  sternere%  Gr.  2rop-€(r. )     See  Conster. 

To  throw,  lay,  fall  flat  before ;  to  fell  or  strike 
down ;  to  deject  or  cast  down ;  to  depress,  to 
humiliate. 

And  in  signe  and  token  that  thei  thought  in  their  hartes 
that  which  they  promysed  by  mouth,  they  prostrated  and 
humbled  themsclues  before  the  savde  great  master. 

Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  5. 


the  man  fal  downe  r 
great  honger  he  hurt 


:  yf  he  be  cxaspered,  and  gentle  yf 

i  before  him;  and  except  il  be  in 

lot  siche  humble  prostrated  BToyes, 

Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 

To  them,  which  haue  feble  digestion,  it  is  good  to  slepe 
prostrate  on  their  bealies.  or  to  hane  their  bare  hand  on 
their  stomakes.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castel  cf  Helth,  b.  ii.  c.  30. 

And  miche  more  execrable  is  it  to  serue  or  worship  the 
with  any  reuerent  behauiour  ether  by  adoracion.  prostracion, 
knelyng,  or  kissing. — Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c  3. 
Unto  that  doughtie  conqueror  they  came, 

And.  him  before  themselves  prostrating  low, 
Their  lord  and  patron  loud  did  him  proclame, 
And  at  his  feet  their  laureil  boughs  did  throw. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  i 


12. 

Nor  is  only  a  resolved  prostration  unto  antiquity  a  power- 
full  enemy  unto  knowledge,  but  any  confident  adherence 
unto  authority,  or  resignation  of  our  judgements  upon  the 
testimony  of  age  or  any  author  whatsoever. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Brrours,  b.i.  c.  7. 

The  comely  prostrations  of  the  body,  with  genuflection, 
and  other  acts  ofh'irniiiiv  in  Lime-  ni  divina  service,  are  very 
exemplary—  Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  36. 

This  thought,  which  ever  bribes  the  beauteous  kind, 
Such  pitv  wrought  in  every  hdy's  mind, 
They  left  their  steeds,  and  prrs/rate  on  the  place, 
From  the  tierce  king  implor'd  the  offenders  grace. 

Dryden.  Palamon  6,- Arcite. 

Thus  lying  at  the  feet  of  their  blessed  Lord,  with  the 

humblest  attention  oi  schulais,  and  the  lowest  prostration 
of  subjects.—  South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  1. 

I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honours;  I  am  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  eartli !     There,  and  prostrate 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 


Honour,  dejected  from  that  sovereign  state, 

From  whence  at  first  it  challenged  a  being, 
Row  prostitute  to  infamv  and  hate. 

Drayton.   The  Barons'  IVars, b.i. 
Sam.  Shall  I  abuse  this  consecrated  gift 
Of  strength,  again  returning  with  mv  hair 
After  my  great  transgression,  so  requite 
Favour  renew'd,  and  add  a  greater  sin 
By  prostituting  holy  things  to  idols. 

Milton.  Samson  AgonisUs. 
I  pity,  from  my  soul,  unhappy  men, 
Compell'd  by  want  to  prostitute  their  pen  ; 
Who  must,  like  lawyers,  either  starve  or  plead, 
And  follow,  right  or  wrong,  where  guineas  lead. 

Roscommon.  An  Essay  an  Translated  Verse. 
Let  him  lascivious  songs  and  dances  have. 
Which  or  to  see.  or  hear,  the  lewdest  slave, 
Thevil.-st  t>ru<tH-j,  in  ail  the  stews, 
With  bashful  in.lign.iii.m  would  refuse. 

Congreve.  Juvenal,  Sat.  11. 
Fornication  supposes  prostitution  ;  and  prostitution  brings 
and  leaves  the  victims  of  it  to  almost  certain  misery. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  iii.  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 
This  sermon  would  be  as  seasonable  a  reproof  of  the  Me- 
thodists, as  the  other  was  of  the  prostitutors  of  the  Lord's 
supper.— Hurd.  To  Warburton,  Let.  150. 
1526 


The  idea  of  power,  accordingly,  comes  naturally  to  be  as- 
ciated  with  the  quarter  from  which  it  can  alone  be  exerted 
the  most  advantageous  and  effectual  manner ;  and  that 

weakness  with  p>  o  .<,-/,■  at  fn .  inferiority,  and  submission. 
Stewart.  Philosophical  Essays,  Ess.  2.  c.  S. 

PRO'STYLE.       Gr.  T\potrrv\osy    wpo,   before, 

id  o-tvXos,  a  pillar  or  column. 


PROSY'LLOGISM.      Fr.  ProsyUogisme.      A 

■■'  aisj}),  proving;  the  first,  (Cotgrave.) 
It  seems  to  be  properly  applied  to  the  two  last 
propositions,  which  are  made  to  serve  for  a  com- 
plete sifttotrism,  without  the  repetition  of  one  of 
the  preceding  three. 

m  contains  in  five  propositions  the  force  of 

two  syllogisms.    h::v,m-r  the  third,  which  is  the  conclusion 

of  the  first  syllogism,  is  one  of  the  premisses  of  the  second. 

Cronsaz.  Art  of  Thinking,  §  3. 

It  commonly  happens,  that  after  one  prosyllogism  the  dis- 
putants betake  theoiselves  to  a  freer  mode  of  conference. 

Stewart.   The  Hitman  Mind,  vol.  ii.  c.  3.  s.  3. 

PROTA'GONIST.  Gr.  Uparos,  first,  and 
ayovtcrr}*.  Sec  Agonist,  and  the  quotation  for 
the  application. 

'Tis  charged  upon  me  that  I  make  debauch'd  persons 
{such  as  they  say  my  Astrologer  and  Gamester  are)  my  pro- 
tagonists, or  the  eLkf  pel  sons  of  the  drama;  and  that  1  make 
them  happy  in  t  It    i  m  ol  m]  play,  against  the  lav fl» 

comedy,  which  is  to  row.  rd  virtue  and  punish  vice. 

Dryden.  Pref.  to  the  Mock  Astrologer. 

PROTEAN.  \      From  Proteus,  whose  powers 
Pro'teanly.    J  of  transformation  are  so  cele- 
brated in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Poets. 

But  that  in  all  the  Protean  transformations  of  nature, 
which  happen  continually,  there  should  be  real  entities  thus 
perpetually  produced  out  of  nothing  and  reduced  to  nothing, 
seemed  to  be  so  great  a  paradox  to  the  ancients,  that  they 
could  by  no  means  admit . 


Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  32. 


Which] 
formed  in 


PRO 

alter  of  the  universe  is 
reither  more  nor  less,  c 
>  different  shapes. 


PROTK'CT,  », 

Prote'otion. 
Prote'ctive. 
Prote'ctor. 
Prote'ctorate, 

PROTE'cTOUSHir 


Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  36. 
Fr.  Proteger,    protection  ; 


It.  Protcygere,  proti 
Protetpr,  pmfi'ccion  t  Lat. 
Prntegrre.protectum,tottirow 
forth  a  covering. 

To  throw  a  covering, 
Prote'ctress.  J  shield,  or  shelter  over  ;  to 
shield,  to  shelter,  to  secure,  to  guard,  to  defend, 
to  save  or  keep  harmless. 

And  that  innocence  sikerly  withouten  teneful  anoy  amonge 
shreuas  safety  alight  iuliuln  le  by  i*r,,i  .r.n.a.  ul'sale  cnnu  u.'h'. 

dhaueer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 
Of  all  women  prolectour  and  defence 
Thou  \ 


She  [Margaret]  made  such  meanys.  and  wnnne  by  hyr 
polvc\'  sura  frcil'Mivn  of  dyuer.-e  of  tlie  Imalis,  b-.lli  spyry- 
tuell  and  teporail.  that  she  "causyd  Ihc  duke  of  Yurke  I"  lie 
dyschargyd  of  his  protectoursliip.—Fabijan.  vol.  ii.  an.  1457. 

We  command  your  brotherhood,  straightlie  eninyning 
you,  that  you  command  the  subjects  of  your  citie  arid  diu- 
cesse.  and  of  all  other  sutirag.uies,  to  worship  our  lady  Mary 

'      '1  aduersity.— F.;.r.  Murlyrs,  p.  JIO.  an.  141o! 


PROTE'ST,  v. 

Pro'test,  «. 

Pro'testant,  adj. 

Pro'testant,  n. 

Pro'testantism. 

Pro'testantly. 

Protesta'ntical. 

Pro'tf.stanct. 

Protesta'tion. 

Protf/st 


For.  gainst  the  height  of  Ilion  yo 
Jove  with  his  hand  prolecteth  it. 

How  sweet  is  your  suhjec 

Under  the  safe  and  absolute  prat 
Of  so  exact  and  excellent  a  king 
So  sole  and  perfect  in  his  govern 

The  frays,  the  I 


■  shall  preuaile 
ikes  the  souldi 
mer.  Iliad,  b. 


ig.— Drayton.  The  Owl. 
incitements,  the  opportunity, 


-F..tl:i:m,  pt.  ii.  Res.  is. 


■shine. 


;  of  life,  deny  us  any 
"avour  of  protective 


be  their  God,  pro- 
i.  Plutarch,  p.  29. 


Let  the  I 

To  what  visi'ilc  prnL-cling  power 

He  did  his  life  rind  safety  owe. 

When  the  loud  storm  his  well-liuilt  vessel  tore, 

And  a  half-shattered  plank  convey'd  him  to  the  shore. 

Pomfret.   Upon  the  Divine  Attributes. 
:.xhis,  if  \<n\  kiMw  your  bliss! 
Strong  by  the  sea's  protection,  safe  by  his. 

Roscommon.  A  Prologue. 

The  stately  sailing  swan 

Gives  out  his;  snowy  pluma-v  to  the  gale; 


PRO 

Fr.  Protester ;  It.  Pro- 
teslare ;  Sp.  Protestor  ; 
Lat.  Protestari,  to  testify, 
avouch,  or  bear  witness 
openly,  publicly,  (pro,  i.  e. 
palam,  and  testari.)  See 
Attest,  Detest,  &c. 

To  testify,   bear  or  call 
to   witness,   openly,    pub- 
licly ;     to    show  by  testi- 
mony ;   to   give   public   proof  of,   to  declare,  to 
avouch  or  vow,  to  aver. 

For  the  application  of  the  terra  protestant  to 
those  who  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
see  the  quotation  from  Milton. 

And  in  protest  opynly,  here  among  yew  alle, 
Half  my  tiond,  whils  that  I  ly  ve,  whatevir  me  be 
I  graunt  it  here  to  Geffrey. 

,      1"        V: 

Now  herkeneth,  quod  the  miller,  all  and  some : 

But  first  I  make  a  protestatioun 

That  I  am  dronke,  I  know  it  bv  my  soun. 

Id.  The  Milleres  Tale,  T.  3139. 


Gascoigne.  The  DiuorceoJ aLo 

I  nowe  can  duhbe  a  Protestant, 

and  eke  disdubbe  agayne  : 

And  make  a  papiste  graduate, 

if  he  wyll  quite  my  payne. 

Drant.  Horace, 
He  made  no  lengar  protestation  to  his  souldioi 
they  should  haue  in  remebrance  theyr  auncient  prowesse. 
Goldinge.    Cd'sar,  fol.  57. 
The  iv.  beastes,  or  the  present  prolestours  of  the  veryte, 
here  lyuinge  in  theworlde.  mekelye  submytted  them  selues 
before  the  lambe. — Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 

The  eldest,  Gonorill,  gan  to  protest. 

That  she  much  more  than  her  owne  life  him  lov'd. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Qiteene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

With  such  nicety 

As  a  young  preacher  at  his  first  time  goes 
To  preach,  he  enters,  and  a  lady  which  owes 
Him  not  so  much  as  good  will,  he  arrests, 
And  unto  her  pmtrsts.  pro/, -sis,  protests, 


feet 


Ten  c 


s  into  the  Inquisiti 
■  Nothing  there 


:  throwne 


Nor  should  I  at  this  time  protested  be, 

But  that  some  greater  names  have  broke  with  me, 

And  their  words  too,  where  I  but  breake  my  band. 

B.  Jonson.  Ep.  to  a  Friend. 

Their  rimes, 

Full  nf  protrsf,  of  oath  and  big  compare  : 
Wants  smiles.     "' 


Trogl.  §■  Ores.  Act  iii.  s 


he  [Richard  Cromwell]  being 


Fasti  Oxon. 


What  farther  relates  to  Charles  I.  as  protector  of  the  t 
will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  pages,  under  the  arlich 
the  different  professors  whom  he  countenanced. 

Walpolc.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii. 


Lat.  and  It.  Protendere,  to 
tretch    forward,    (pro,  and 


PROTE'ND 

Prote'nse. 
tendere.)     See  Porteni 

To  stretch  or  reach  forward ;  to  hold  or  push 
forward. 
Begin,  O  Clio,  and  recount  from  hence 

My  glorious  soveraine's  goodly  auncestrye, 
Till  that  by  dew  danraes.  anil  long  protease. 
Thou  have  it  lastly  brought  unto  her  excellence. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  S. 
He  spoke  no  more,  but  hasten'd,  void  of  fear, 
And  threatened  with  his  long  protended  spear. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  X. 

The  intelligible  forms  by  which  things  are  understood  or 

known,  are  not  stamps  or  impressions    passively    printed 

upon   ilia  soul  from  v.illmut.  Put   ideas  vitally  protended  or 


Resolv"d  and  firm  the  Spartan  warriors  stand 

Around  their  king,  a  formidable  band. 

Their  spears,  protended  thick,  the  foe  restraint. 

Wilms.  The.  Epigoniad,  b.ii. 


I  know  they  are  stuft  with  proteslatio 
And  full  of  new-found  oathes,  which  1 
A3  easily  as  I  doe  teare  his  paper. 

Id.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Activ.  sc.  4. 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  vse 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oathes  my  loue 
To  every  new  protester.— Id.  Julius  Ccesar,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  true  pretestings, 

Her  faith,  her  oaths,  her  tears,  and  all  were  jestings. 

Id.  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

With  good  cause  therefore,  it  is  the  general  consent  of  all 

sound  protestant  writers,  that  neither  traditions,  councils, 

nor  canons  of  any  visible  church,  much  less  edicts  of  any 

session,  but  the  Scripture  only,  can  be 

final  judge  or  rule  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  only 

the  conscience  of  every  Christian  to  himself.     Which 

testation  made  by  the  first  public  reformers  of  our  reli- 

i  against  the  imperial  edicts  of  Charles  the  fifth  imposing 

iitions  witnout  Scripture,  gave  first  beginning  to 

the  name  of  Protestant :  and  with  that  name  hath  ever 

been   receiv'd  this  doctrine,  which   prefers  the  Scripture 

before  the  Church,  and  acknowledges  none  but  the  Scripture 

sole  interpreter  of  itself '    " 


Tie  Protestants  rlo  inquire  into  Christ's  religion,  «s  !t  la 
taught  by  the  word  of  God,  and  by  that  they  find  out  the 
true  church. — Sharp,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  2. 

Protestancy  is  called  to  the  bar,  and  though  not  sentenced 
by  you  to  death  without  mercy,  yet  arraigned  of  so  much 
natural  malignity  (if  not  corrected  by  ignorance  or  contri- 
tion) as  to  be  in  itself  destructive  of  salvation. 

Chillingworth.  Religion  of  Protestants,  pt.i.  e.  I. 

Each  peer  has  also  a  right,  by  leave  of  the  house,  when  a 
vote  fusses  contrary  to  his  sentiments,  to  enter  his  dissent 
on  ilia  journals  of  the  house,  with  tile  reasons  for  such  dis- 
sent ;  which  is  usually  styled  his  protest. 
Blachstone.   " 

It  was  still  a  line,  a  line  of  hereditary  descent ;  still  an 
hereditary  descent  in  the  same  blood,  though  an  hereditary 
de&eant  qualified  with  protestantism. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

PROTHALA'MION.  Gr.  Upo,  and  6a\ap.os,  a 
couch  or  bed ;  the  nuptial  bed. 

Any  thing  written,  upon  occasion  or  in  celebra- 
tion of  a  marriage. 

Poets  write  prolhalamions  in  their  praise, 

Until  men's  ears  were  cloy'd  with  the  report. 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

-Id.  Poly-Olbion. 

PROTHO'NOTARY.  )      Fr.  Pronotaire ;    It. 

Protho'notariship.  (and  Sp.  Protonotario ; 
Gr.  nptoTos,  first,  and  Low  Lat.  Notarius,  a  no- 
tary, (qv.) 

The  first  or  chief  notary. 

What  other  els  is  Pope,  Cardinal  Patriarke,  Legate,  Me- 

tropolytane,  Primate  Archehyshop,  Diocesane,  Prothonotary. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

That  the  prothonotary  Gambora  and  I  should  beseech 
your  luL'hness  not  to  attempt  any  thing  in  your  cause  against 
the  queen,  till  such  time  as  the  pope  were  frankly  at  his 
liberty.— Burnet.  Records,  b.  ii.  No.  4.  W.Knighle  to  the 
King,  Jan.  1,  1528. 

Her  Majesty  [Queen  Elizabeth]  who  also  gave  him  [George 
Carew]  a  prothonolaryship  in  the  Chancery. 

Wood.  Athena;  Oxon.  vol.  1. 

PRO'TOCOL.  Fr.  Protecole,  protocole,  pro- 
thooole ;  It.  Protocdllo ;  Sp.  Protocole ;  Low  Lat. 
Prolocol/um ;     Gr.    Uparoi>,  primum,    and    koXov, 

The  first  draught  of  a  deed,  contract,  instru- 
ment, or  evidence  of  a  short  register  kept  thereof, 
(Mmshew. ) 

The  first  sheet  of  a  book;  (and  so  called,  as 
others  think,  because  first  glued  in  the  book,  from 
Gr.  KoAAij,  gluten. )  See  Menage.  The  word  is 
in  common  diplomatic  use. 

PROTOMA'RTYR.  Fr.  Proto-martyre ;  It. 
Proto-martire  ;  Gr.  UpojTopMprvp,  Trpuros,  first,  and 
p-aprup,  a  witness.     See  Martvr. 

The  first  witness,  (sc.)  who  by  his  suffering  or 
death  affirmed  his  testimony. 

The  church  or  monastery  before  buylded  in  Verolamy, 
nowe  callyd  seynt  Albanes,  was  by  the  sayde  myscreauntes 
Deten  downe,  which  there  was  buyldyd  of  ye  Brytons  in  the 
honoure  of  that  holy  prothomartgr  seynt  Albon. 

Fabgan,  vol.  i.c.  US. 

This  man  into  the  truth,  that  blessed  Alban  led, 

{Our  prolo-martyr  call'd)  who,  strongly  discipled 

In  Christian  patience,  learnt  his  tortures  to  appease. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  24. 

With  Hampden  firm  assertor  of  her  laws, 


r    mail  t 


'  Cnil  !'■>:<■,,  i 


Ecclesiastical  Causes. 
mmon  rule  and  touch- 


To  Protestants  therefore,  whose 
stone  is  the  Scripture,  nothing  can  with  more  conscience, 
more  equity,  not'niiur  more  pr^'estan/t//  can  be  permitted, 
than  a  free  and  lawful  debate  at  all  times  by  writing,  con- 
ference, or  disputation  of  what  opinion  soever,  disputable 
by  Scripture.— Id.  lb. 

This  contention  is  yet  grown  to  be  more  intricate,  by 
reason  of  a  third  kind  of  gospellers  called  Erowuists  :  v.lm, 
being  directed  by  the  great  fervour  of  the  unholy  ghost,  do 
expressly  affirm,  that  the  protestantieal  church  of  England 
is  not  gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but  of  Antichrist 

Bacon.  Observations  on  a  Libel. 
Let  but  the  ladies  smile,  and  they  are  blest : 
Prodigious  I  how  the  things  protest,  protest ! 

„  Pope.  jDotrae,  Sat.  4, 


PROTOPLAST.)      Gr.rLwroj,and; 

Protopla'stick.  J  formed  or  framed,  from 
jrA.tn-T-eti',  or  nXcuja-etv,  to  form  or  frame,  to  make. 

Any  one  first  formed  or  framed,  made  or  created : 
usually  applied  to  our  first  parents. 

Adam  was  set  up  as  our  gTeat  protoplast  and  representa- 
tive, who  had  he  cuiitiiiind  in  inline. nee  and  inu-_:rity,  we. 
had  then  been  sharers  in  that  liappinesse  which  he  at  first 
was  instated  in. — Gltmvill.  Pre-cxistence  of  Souls,  Pref. 

Upon  such  considerations,  to  me  it  appears  to  he  most 

reasonable,  that  the  ciri  uinfoivine  of  our  pi  "toplasfs  senses. 
should  be  the  same  with  that  of  nature's  activity:  unless 
we  will  derogate  from  his  perfections,  and  so  reflect  a  dis- 
paragement on  him  that  made  us. 

Id.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  C.  I. 
-  Our  protoplastich  s 


Lost  paradise  by  heaven's  provoked 


omit.  Lex.  Tetrogloti  (1650.) 


PRO 

PROTOTYPE.  Fr.  Prototype;  It.  Protbtipo;  \ 
Sp.  Prototypo ;  hat.  Prototyped;  Gr.  npuroTwrros,  , 
frpwros,  first,  and  twos,  form  or  image,  struck  j 
(ruwr-eiv,  to  strike.) 

The  first  or  original  form  or  shape,  model,  or 
pattern. 


To  the  same  purpose  is  it  also,  when  he  compareth  the 
Father  and  the  Sun  to  the  water  and  the  vapour  arising  from 
it;  to  the  light  and  the  splendour;  to  the  prototype  and  the 
Image. — Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  616. 

He  and  his  favourite,  Charles  Brandon,  were  the  proto- 
types of  those  illustrious  heroes  with  which  Mademoiselle 
Scuderi  has  enriched  the  world  of  chivalry. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  4. 

protratto 
prot, 
yard   or 
ahere, 
;  veht 
to  carry  over.) 

To  draw  or  drag  forward  or  forth ;  and,  conse- 
quentially, to  lengthen  or  prolong;  to  lengthen 
the  duration  or  continuance,  and,  thus,  to  post- 
pone or  put  off  the  end  or  termination  ;  to  delay, 
to  retard. 

the  kynges 
Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  38. 

"Whereupon  ye  shall  eftsoons  require  him,  as  he  will  shew 
himself  zealous  of  our  antient  fraternal  amity,  that  he  will 
without  further  protract  and  dilation  of  time  observe  and 
fulfil  his  whole  promise. 

Wyatt.    Works.  The  King  {H.  VIII.)  to  Wyatt,  an.  1529. 


[The  duke  of  Bedford]  not  content  with  their  whisperynges 
and  protract  1,-nq?  of  tyme,  saied  vnto  them  with  an  audible 
voyce.— Hail.  Hen.  VI.  an.  3. 

And  how  unfit  it  were  you  should  protract 

Long  time,  in  this  so  dangerous  disgrace? 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  ii. 


m  height  of  goodness  in  forsaking  thee, 
i  must  be  punisli'd.  Why  is  it  delay'd? 
ict  it  strait;  protraction  makes  it  greater. 

Nabbes.  Microcosmus,  Act  v. 

"Why  then  (you  princes) 

you  with  cheekes  abash'd.  behold  our  workes, 
1  thinke  them  shame,  which  are  (indeed)  nought  else 
the  protractiue  trials  of  great  Joue, 

Shakespeare.  Tragi.  <§•  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

;  long  defence  the  Trojan  people  made, 
•  war  protracted,  and  the  siege  delay'd, 
re  due  to  Hector's  and  this  hero's  hand. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  xi. 


Id.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

"  Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  days  I" 

In  health,  in  sickness,  thus  the  suppliant  prays: 

Hides  lioni  himself  its  stale,  and  shuns  to  know, 
That  life  protracted  is  protruded  woe. 

Johnson.  The  Vanity  oj  Human  Wishes. 

The  other 
and  had  recourse  to  the  old  mystery  > 
he  exercised  with  such  success,  that  the  season  was  almost 
:e  he  could  afford  it  a  reading. 

Smollett.  The  Regicide,  Pref. 


PRO 


■Which  to  conceive  ir 
rotrusion  of  parts,  wer 
Mars.— Brown,  fulgu 


nflexible,  and  without  all 


Into  his  f 


PROTU'BERATE, 

Protu'bf.kant. 

Protuberance. 

Protu'berancy. 

Protubera'tion. 

Proti-'berous. 


Thomson.  Autumn. 

Lat.  Protuberare, 
to  swell  forward  or 
forth,  (pro,  and  tuber, 
a  swelling,  from  torn* 
ere,  to  swell. ) 

To  swell  forward  or 
forth ;  to  project  or  protrude,  as  a  swelling. 

If  the  navel  protuberates,  make  a  small  puncture  with  a 
lancet  through  the  skin,  and  the  waters  will  be  voided 
without  any  danger  of  a  hernia  succeeding. — Sharp.  Surgery. 

Because  of  the  protuberation  or  bunching  out  of  the 
parastata.— Cooke.  Desc.  of  the  Body  of  Man,  p.  206.  (1615.) 

Thus,  one  man's  eyes  are  more  protuberant,  and  swelling 
out;  another's  more  sunk  and  depressed. 

Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  22.   I 

It  is  very  hardly  conceivable  how  the  conarion,  if  it  were  I 
capable  of  sense  and  perception,  should,  being  thus  but  a 
mere  pulpous  protuberant  knob,  by  its  nods  or  joggs  drive 
the  animal  spirits  so  curiously. 

Jlfore.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  App.  pt.  i.  c.  10.  ; 

Even  those  rudely  scattered  mountains,  that  seem  but  so  ' 
many  wens  and  unnatural  protuberances  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  if  you  consider  but  of  what  consequence  they  are, 
thus  reconciled,  you  may  deem  them  ornaments  as  well  as 
useful.— Id.  lb.  pt.  i.  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

By  dissection  you  discover  this  worker  of  miracles  to  be 

nothing  but  a  poor  silly  contemptible  knob  or  protuberancn, 

consisting  of  a  thin  membrane  containing  a  little  pulpous 

matter,  much  of  the  same  nature  with  the  rest  of  the  brain. 

Id.  lb.  pt.  i.  b.  i.  c.  11. 

The  grasshoppers  and  capers  are  in  their  form  and  fashion, 
their  substance  and  consistence,  clean  contrary  one  to  an- 
other: the  one  being  protuberous,  rough,  crusty,  and  hard; 
the  other  round,  smooth,  spongy,  and  soft. 

Smith.  On  Old  Age,  p.  183. 

PROUD.     See  Pride. 

PRO'VAND,  or  ^  Dut. Provande ,•  Fr. Pro- 
Pro'vend,  adj.  &  n.  >  vende,  perhaps  ( Skinner) 
Pro'vender.  J  from  the  Fr.  Pourvoir  ,■  It. 

Provvedere ;  Lat.  Providere,  whence  the  It. Prove- 
dildre,  a  provider  or  purveyor.  From  the  Lat. 
Praebenda,  (see  Menage,)  and  in  confirmation  of 
this  latter  etymology  it  may  be  observed,  that 
prebend,  in  the  church,  is  in  our  old  writers  pro- 
vend;  in  Low  Lat.  Priebenda  and  provenda  ,•  that 
provend  of  a  horse  is  priebenda  equi.  See  the 
quotations  from  R.  Brunne  and  Chaucer.  (See 
Prebend.  )     And  hence,  provend  or  provender — 

That  which  (food  of  any  kind  which)  is  afforded 

or  supplied,  allowed  or  bestowed ;  food,  provisions. 

Thei  rene  [deny]  tham  piouendes,  thorgh  power  that  thei 

And  no  man  tham  defendes,  no  wille  tham  help  no  saue. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  210. 

Help  lady,  said  \Yaltere,  of  the  than  is  this  house 

That  are  was  prouenderc,  now  is  religiouse.  Id.  p.  81. 

And  if  we  scene  him  winne  honour, 

Bichesse  or  preise,  through  his  valour, 

Provende.  rent,  or  dignite, 

Full  f;i.-t  iwis  conipassen  we 

By  what  ladder  he  is  clomben  so.— Chaucer.  R.  of  the  R. 

Now  is  steward  for  his  Achates,  nowe  is  courtiour  for  his 
debates,  now  is  escbetoure  for  his  wronges,  nowe  is  losell 
for  his  sonecs.  personer  and  prouendre  alone,  with  uhiche 
many  thriftye  shulde  encrease—  Id.  Test.  ofLoue,  b.  ii. 
!  coming,  instantly  1 


Pac.  Patient 

a  whole  day,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  The  Martial  Maid,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

PROVE,  v.  "V       Also  written  preeve,  or  prieve, 
Prove,  n.  prefe,  priefe ;  A.S.Pmfian;  Fr. 

Pro'vable.  I  Prouver;  It.  Provare;  Sp. 
Pro'ver.  I  Probar;  Lat.  Probare,  (from 
Pro'ving,  n.  f  probus,  \  ossms,)  probum  seu  rec- 
Proof,  n.  I  turn  habere  -.  agnoscere,  explo- 
Proof,  adj.  I  rare  ut  agnoscam  seu  cognoscarn: 
Proo'fless.  J  and  then,  generally,  explorare, 
tentare  ;  and,  consequentially,  confirmare, — 

To  try  or  make  trial  of,  to  explore  or  subject  to 
trial,  experiment,  or  essay ;  to  essay,  to  experi- 
ence ;  to  confirm  or  establish,  by  trial  or  essay, 
experiment  or  experience;  to  confirm,  to  establish, 
to  assure,  to  verify,  to  justify. 

&  if  thou  wille  it  prone,  that  thou  ert  so  worthi, 
A  stede  tille  our  behoue  here  is  on  alle  redi. 

R.  Brunne.  p.  196. 
For  whi  therfore  I  wroot 
whether  in  alle  thingis  ghe 

Wiclif.  2  Corynth. 
I  wryte,  that  I  mvght  know  the  profs  of  you  wheths 
should  be  obedyent  in  all  thinges.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Your  fathers  tepted  me,  proued  me,  and  saw  n.y  i  -rks. 


:  and  faile  in  nothing.—  It'iclif.  Jams, 


So  maie  it  prouen  by  this  cas. 

That  yonge  counceile,  which  is  to  warme, 

Er  men  beware  doth  ofte  harme.— Gower.  Con.  A. 


!  ghoure  preef. 


Udat.   Ti 

Matched  w 

That  vond 

live. 

er  countenaunce  and  her  likely  hew, 
h  equall  years,  do  surely  TJrtVrt? 
same  is  your  daughter  sure,  which 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. ' 

PROTRUDE,  v 

pROTRt/siON. 

{pro,  and  trad-ere.) 

To  thrust  forward  or  forth,  to  push  forth 


Lat,  Protrudere,  protru-  ' 
n;     to  thrust    forward, 


siding  a  candle,  we  pi -otrude  eitherupward  i 
i  pupil  of  one  eye,  the  object  will  appear  double; 
:  shut  the  other  eye.  and  behold  it  with  one,  it  will 
ear  but  single ;  and  if  we  abduce  the  eye  unto  either 
he  object  will  not  duplicate. 

Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 


No,  my  beloved  :  this  leading  of  God's  spirit  must  neither 
be  a  forced  angariation.  as  if  God  would  feoff  grace  and  sal- 
vation upon  us  against  our  wills  ;  nor  some  sudden  protru- 
sion to  good;  nor  a  mere,  actual,  momentary, 
conduction.— Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  Romans,  viii.  14. 


Serres.  in  the  life  of  Francis  I.,  reports,  that  at  the  siege 
of  I.uxLnburg.  in  the  yean-  1 313,  the  weather  was  so  cold  that 
the  pri'vunt  wine  ordained  for  the  army  being  frozen,  was 
divided  with  hatchets,  and  by  the  souldiers  carried  away  in 
baskets.— Hakeu-itl.  Apol.ojic,  b.  ii.  c.  7.  s.  1. 

Dotph.  Shall  we  goe  send  them  dinners  and  fresh  sutes, 
Ami  giue  their  fasting  horses  prouender, 
Aud  after  fight  with  them  ? 

Shakespeare.  Henry  V.  Act  iv,  sc.  2. 
Allan.  They  want  their  porredge  and  their  fat  bull 

Either  they  must  be  dyeted  like  mules, 

And  haue  their  prouender  ty'd  on  their  mouthes, 

Or  pitteous  they  will  looke,  like  drowned  mice. 

Id.  1  PL  Henry  VI.  Act  i.  SC.  2. 


Id.  Mother  Hubberd's  Talc*. 


|       Ah,  God  !  what  horrour  and  tormenting  griefe* 

My  hart,  my  handes,  mine  eies,  and  all  assayd  ! 
Me  liefer  were  ten  thousand  deatnes  priefe 
Then  wounde  of  gealous  worme,  and  shame  of  such  re- 
priefe.  Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

j  Heproceedeth  in  hyssayde  letter  and  prmteth  that  Kngbnd 
and  Scotland  is  but  one  monarchy,  and  so  discendeih  in  hy«. 

1  proues  from  prince  to  prince  vntill  he  come  to  King  Edward 
named  the  Y.\^x.— Grafton.  Edw.  I.  an.  34. 


His  end  with  mine  involv'd  ;  and  knows  that  I 
Should  prune  a  bitter  morsel,  and  his  bane. 
Whenever  that  shall  be.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.u\ 

The  careful  plowman  doubting  stands 

Lest  on  the  threshing  floore  his  hopeful  sheaves: 
Prove  chaff.  Id*.  lb.  X>.  ivr. 


Or  nature  faild  in  mee,  and  left 

Not  proof  enough  such  object  to 

Or  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhapi 

More  than  enough. 


Id.  I&.b.Tiii. 


On,  on,  you  noble  English 

Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  wai 
Fathers,  that,  like  so  many  Alexandei  . 
Haue  in  these  parts  from  morne  till  euen  fought, 
And  sheath'd  their  swords,  for  lack  of  argument. 
Dishonour  not  your  mothers. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act : 

Patr.  Why  am  I  a  fool? 

Ther.  Make  that  demand  of  the  prover.    It  BUf 
tiou  art.— Id.  Trail.  $  Cress.  Act  ii.  sc.  3, 


PRO 


■  i!.<-  I 


VKsuiom  S>-  Achitophel. 
i  story  true : 


Dryde 
If  on  the  book  itself  we  cast  our 
Concurrent  heathens  prove 
The  doctrine,  miracles  ;  which  must  convince, 
For  heaven  in  them  appeals  to  human  sense : 
Ami  iixni.'h  they  prove  not,  they  confirm  the  cause, 
"When  what  is  taught  agrees  with  nature's  laws. 

Id.  Religio  Laid. 
Then,  active  still  and  unrestrain'd,  his  mind 
Explor'd  the  vast  extent  of  ages  past, 
And  with  his  prison-hours  enrich'il  the  world; 
Yet  found  no  times,  in  all  the  long  research, 


In  which  he  conquer'i 


,  and  in  which  he  bled. 


Thomson.  Summer. 


And  still  the  nearer  to  the  spring  we  go 
More  limpid,  more  unsoil'd,  the  waters  flow, 
Thus  first  traditions  were  a  proof  alone; 
Could  we  be  certain  such  there  were,  so  known. 

Dryden.  Religi 
Those  intervening  ideas  which  se 

ment  of  any  two  others,  are  called 

agreement  or  disagreement  is  by  t 

clearly  perceiv'd,  it  is  called  demm^ 

to  the  understanding,  and  the  mind 


It  [God  heaveth  not  sinners]  was  a  proverbial  flaying,  and 
every  where  recorded  in  their  scriptures. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 
So  are  slow-worms  accounted  blind,  and  the  like  we  affirm 
proverbially  of  the  beetle  ;    although  their  eyes  he  evident, 
and  they  will  fiye  against  lights,  like  many  other  insects. 
Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.ii.  c.  IS. 
The  proverb  holds,  that  to  be  wise  and  love, 
Is  hardly  granted  to  (he  gods  above. 

Dryden.  Palamon  §  Arcite. 

A  proverb  is  usually  defined,  an  instructive  sentence,  or 
common  and  pithy  saying,  in  which  more  is  generally 
designed  than  expressed,  famous  for  its  peculiarity  and 
and  therefore  adapted  by  the  learned  as 


!  The  wisdom  of  such  ages  will  necessarily  be  expressed  in 
.  the  form  of  fables  or  parables,  or  in  the  still  simpler  form  of 
i  proverbial  instances;  and.  not  in  the  scientific  form  of 
general  maxims.— Stewart,  The  Human  Mind,  pt.  i.  c.  4.  6.  G. 


w  the  agree-  , 
d  where  the  I 
plainly  and 

being  shown  ■ 


Locke.  Hum 
[  shall  not  ground  my  opinion  of  the  pregnant  Instructs 


Proofs  are  either  written  or  r 
mouth.     Written  proofs  or  evidt 

2.  Antient  deedsof  thirty  years  st 
selves;  but,  3.  Modern  deeds  ;  ai 
be  attested  and  verified  by  parol  ■. 


Other  writings  must 


PROVI'DE,  v. 

Pro'vident. 

Pro'vidence. 

Providential. 

Provide'ntially. 

Pro'vidently. 

pro'videntness. 

Provider. 

Provision. 

Provisional. 

Provisionally. 

Provi'sionary- 


But  to  conform  i 


Hume.  On  the  Understanding,  s.  G.  Note. 

PRO'VECT.  Fr.Proveciej  Lat. Provoker;  to 
carry  forward  or  forth. 

Carried  forward,  advanced  ;  "  well  grown  in 
age,  or  of  good  years,"  (Cotgrave.) 


Fr.  Prouvoir,  pourvoir, 
providence,  provision ;  It. 
Provvedire,  providenza, 
provvisione;  Sp.  Proveer, 
providencia,  provision,-  Lat. 
Providere,  provisum,  to  see 
or  look  forward,  to  foresee, 
(pro,  and  videre,  to  see, 
Gr.  EiS-€»/.)    See  To  Plr- 


PRO 

Yet  by  experience  taught  we  know  how  good,  . 
And  of  our  good,  and  of  our  dignitie 
How  provident  he  is.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  o.  v. 
What  in  me  is  dark 

llhiinin,  what  is  low  raise  ami  .support; 

That  to  the  hi./hi.h  of  this  great  argument 

I  may  assert  eternal  providence, 

Andjustifie  the  wayes  of  God  to  men.— Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

To  us,  in  such  aboundance  lies  our  choice, 

As  leaves  a  greater  store  of  fruit  untoucht, 

Still  hanging  incorruptible,  till  men 

Grow  up  to  thn  provision,  and  more  hands 

Help  to  disburden  Nature  of  her  bearth.        Id.  lb.  b.  ix. 

Both  table  and  provision  vanish'd  quite. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 
All  was  (of  purpose)  providently  right. 

Stirling.  Domesday.  Second  Houre. 
The  providence  of  God  is  so  great  a  provider  for  holy  living, 
and  does  so  certainly  minister  to  religion,  that  nature  and 
chance,  the  order  of  the  world  and  the  influences  of  heaven, 
are  taught  to  serve  the  ends  of  tin-  Spirit  of  God  and  the 
spirit  of  a  man.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  27. 


You 


.  that  this  your 


present,  meerly  exploratory  ; 


nploymc 


.  is,  for  the 
nee,  p.  495. 


up  this  equality  i 


To  foresee,  to  see  or  look 

forward  to,  to  forecast,  and, 

consequentially,  to  prepare 

Provi'sor.  )  for,   to  guard  against ;    to 

take   heed,   to  beware,  to  be  cautious ;    to  get 

ready  beforehand,  to  lay  up,  to  store ;  (sc.  for  the 

supply  of  future  need,)  to  supply,  to  furnish  with. 

Symonie  an  Cyvyle.  seiden  and  sworen. 

That    prestes   and   prnrisonrs.    sholdo   plates    [prelates] 

serven.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  33. 

If  thou  wolte  than  thynken  and  a> 

prescience  of  thinges  tocomen,  but 
rightfully  thai  is  science  of  presence, 


of  : 


and  gesture  of  them  that  be  pniwcte  in  yeres. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i. 

PROVE'DITOR.     Fr.  Provediteur ;    It.  Pro- 
veditdre. 

A  provider  or  purveyor. 

"When  they  have  any  great  expedition  to  make,  they  have 
srjeral,  but  he  is  supei 

n  lie  rannnt  attempt  ai.^  

Let.  35. 
not  abused  that 
the  liberality  of 
:  very  proveditor 


■  ne  faileth,  for  whiche  it  nis  not  ycleped  prmtidenre, 
but  it  shuld  rather  hen  cleped  purueia:mce,  which  is  esta- 
blished full  ferre  fro  right  low  thinges,  and  heholdeth  from 
a  ferre  al  thinges,  right  as  it  were  fro  the  hye  hyght  of 
thynges. — Chaucer.  Boccius,  b.  V. 

He  is  lyke  to  a  prouidente  and  circumspecte  builder,  that 
buildeth  his  house,  nor  for  a  vayn  braggue  or  shewe  oncly, 
nor  to  seme  hym  for  a  shorte  whyle  and  no  longer. 


Ser. 


'VERB,  n.  \        Fr.   Proverbe ;     It. 

erb,  v.  I  vvrbio,  proverbiare ;  Sp 

e'rbtal.         [  verbio,      prouerbiar ; 

e'rbially.  J  Proverbium,    commune 


Pro- 

Sp.Pro- 
Lat. 


PRO'VERB,  j 

PRO'VERB, 

Prove'* 
Prove'r 

muni  dictum,  h.  e.  sentcntta;   the  public  i 

mon  word,  saying  or  sentiment  of  all  men,  (pro, 

i.  e.  ante,  palam,  and  verbum.) 

A  common  saying ;  a  saying,  sentiment,  or 
sentence,  in  which  all  men  agree  ;  an  adage,  a 
sententious,  concise  saying.  And  see  the  de- 
scriptive quotation  from  the  preface  to  Ray. 

Hise  disciplis  seiden  to  him,  lo  now  thou  spekist  openli 
and  thou  seist  no pr otterbe. — Wiclxf,  Jon,  c.  lti. 

3  now  speakest  thou 
tcrbe.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

i  that  ben  dede 

That  the  first  vertue  is  to  kepe  the  tuung. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  $  Cres.  b.  iii. 
Lo,  an  olde  prouerbe  aleged  by  many  wise  :  whan  bale  is 
greatest,  than  is  bote  a  nie  bore. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 

Jesus  did  vouchsafe  to  aunswere  hym  by  a  riddle  and  a 

prr,m>r/)ialt  saying  :   teaching  thai  it  was  an  other  manier  of 

kyngdome  whereof  the  prophetes  had  spoker 


t'dal.   John 


Speak e 


Am  I  noi 
In  every 
VOL.  II, 


-  Tell  me,  friends, 

sung  and  proverb'd  for  a  fool 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes, 


Prmii.hmrr  is,  whovoy  a  man  not  onely  foresee th  com- 
modytie  and  incommyditie,  prosperitie  and  aduersitie,  but 
also  consulteth,  and  there  with  endeureth  as  well  to  repell 
anoyaunce,  as  to  attayne  and  get  profile  and  auauntage. 

Sir  T.Elyui.   The  Guvrrovr,  b.  i.  c.  23. 


Companions  of  shootinge,  be  providentness,  good  heede 
geving,  true  niccttnge,  honest  comparison,  which  thinges 
agree  with  vertue  vcrye  well. 

Ascham    The  Schole  of  Shootinge,  b.  i. 

This  ehaplayne  of  the  deuyll  was  a  generall  pnwyder  for 
the  oyled  fathers  there,  —  Hole.  English  I'otaries,  pt.  ii.  Pref. 

He  by  his  wisedom  soone  perceyued  (as  I  doute  nat  but 
that  ye  do)  that  it  was  the  very  prouisio  of  God,  that  she 
shuld  be  my  wyfe,  and  nat  his. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

Thus  this  noble  and  firste  Cristen  prynce,   cotynued  his 

lyfe  in  noble  and  m-irei-'iU  dedys,  in  augnu'nl\  nge  his  kyng- 
dome by  knyghtly  bataylles,  and  other  worldly  proityeyuiis. 
Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  90. 

And  [they]  sent  vuto  theym  a  copye  of  the  sayd  actes, 

with  a  prnuusn  that  if  any  that  there  were  specifyed  were  to 
the  hurte  of  ye  realme  or  comon  weale  of  the  same,  that 
they  than,  by  discrete  persones  of  the  lande,  shuld  be  altered 

and  amended.— Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  an.  12G2. 

We  have  not  beene  covetous,   honourable  fathers,   to 

change  ;  nei'her  is  if.  now  any  new  lust  that  alters  our  affec- 
tion, or  old  loathing;  but  those  needfull  jealousies  of  state, 
that  warne  wiser  princes,  hourelv,  to  provide  inr  their  safety, 
B.  Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act  v, 

Heere's  money  for  my  meate, 

I  would  haue  left  it  on  the  boord,  so  soone 
As  I  had  made  my  meale  ;  and  parted 
With  pray'ra  for  the  proztider. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  iii.  sc.  6, 


i:.2:» 


The  French  i 
vernment  only  jirov's/onai/y.  reserving  liberty  to  alter  : 
according  to  occurrences. 

Bp.  Hall.  Episcopacy  1  ;j  Di.ine  Riohl,  pt.  i.   s.  5. 

He  shall  find  that  true  in  hypothesis,  and  in  his  own  mine 
which  the  apostle  (Heb.  xii.  2S,  29.)  declares  in  thesi,  and  by 
way  of  caution,  and  provision  ary  terror,  our  God  is  a  con- 
suming fire—  Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

They  received  all  into  the  number  of  citizens  of  Rome, 
that  would  present  themselves  to  be  enrolled  in  their  com- 
mon register:  with  a  proviso,  that  they  were  born  free  by 
father  and  mother.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  325. 

Per.  A  worthy  fellow  h'  is  :  pray  let  me  entreat  for 
The  provtsor ship  of  your  horse. 

Webster.   The  Dutchesse  of  Malfy,  Acti.  sc.  2. 
Some  men,  instructed  by  the  labouring  ant, 
Provide  against  th'  extremities  of  want. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  6. 
Heauen  guard  a  prince  so  gracious  and  so  good, 
So  just,  and  yet  so  provident  of  blood  ! 

Id.  Palamon  %  Arcite. 
Oh  !  be  his  guard  thy  providential  care, 
Confirm  his  heart,  and  string  his  arm  to  war. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

It   happened   very  providentially  to  the   honour  of  the 

christian   religion,  that  it  did  not  take  its  rise  in  the  dark 

illiterate  ages  of  the  world,  but  at  a  time  when  arts  and 

scicii'v.s  were  at  their  height. 

Addison.  Of  the  Christian  Religion,  s.4. 
But  when  to  sin  our  biasVd  nature  leans, 
The  careful  Devil  is  still  at  hand  with  means, 
And  providently  pimps  for  ill  desires. 

Dryden.  Absalom  §  Achilophel. 
rke] 
worship  of  God  1 
ing  is  not,  that  prayers  may  not  at  all  be  offered  to  the  Son, 
but  that  they  must  always  ultimately  be  directed  to  God 
only,  as  our  Father  through  Christ. 

Waterland.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  378. 
The  pleasures  of  a  healthy  infant  are  so  manifestly  pro- 
vided  for  by  another,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  proi  ision  is 
so  unquestionable,  that  every  child  I  see  at  its  sport  affords 
to  my  mind  a  kind  of  seiisibfe  e\  idence  of  the  linger  of  God, 
and  of  the  disposition  which  directs  it. 

Patey.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

PROVINCE.      ")       Fr.Province;  It.  Sp.  and 

Provincial,  adj.    I   Lat.  Provincia ;     (pro   non 
Provincial,  n.      I  tarn   ante,    significat   quam 
Provincialism,     \procul,  sive  foris;    ct  vin- 
Provincia'lity.        cere;)  a  country,   at  some 
Provi'ncialship.   I  distance,  conquered. 
Provinciate,  v.  J       A    country    conquered  ; 
and,  consequently,  under  the  rule  or  government 
of  the  conquerors ;  generally, — a  country,  terri- 
tory, region,  district ;   and,  consequentially, — rule 
or  government,  direction  or  control;  official  su- 
perintendence or  management,  especial  office. 
Provincialism,  in  speech,  is  a  common  term. 
And  whanne  he  hadde  red  and  axide  of  what  province  he 
was,  and  knew  rhat  he  was  of  Cilice,  I  schal  heere  thee,  he 
seide,  whanne  thin  accuseds  comen.—  JFic^y.  Dedis,  c.  23. 

Ye  geue  orders 

In  your  prouinciatl  borders. 

Skelton,  The  Boke  of  Colin  Clout. 
It  remaineth  now  to  certifie  your  honour  of  the  seuen 
cities,  and  of  the  kingdomes  and  prouinces  whereof  the  father 
proninciall  made  report  vnto  your  lordship. 

Haciduijt,   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  37T 


Thus  well  thev  mav  upbraid  our  wretclilessness, 
Whilst  we  (as  if  at  league  viith  inramy) 

Riot  awav  lor  nought  \\lv\c  provinces ; 
Give  up  as  notluhe;  worth  all  Normandy. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,b.  *i. 

However  ft  were  in  times  of  high  antiquity,  probably  it  is 
that  in  afler  ages  thev  conformed  unto  the  fashions  of  tho 
Assyrians  ami  Eastern  nations,  and  lastly  of  the  Romans, 
being  reduced  by  l'onipey  unto  a  provincial  subjection. 


-Howell.  Voc. 
lur  bumble 


ince  is  to  tend  the  fair, 
I,  though  less  glorious  car 
Pope.  Rape  of  I 


He  [Richard  Prvnckley]  is  put  down  there  under  the  year 
1527,  as  being  then  admitted  D.  of  D.  In  the  said  iri-neral- 
ship  or  pi  ovincioLhip  he  succeeded  Dr.  Henry  Standish. 


Wood.  Fasti. 


It  is  true,  thev  had  laws  to  prevent  oppression  in  their 
provincial  magistrates  ;  but  Cicero  informs  us.  that  the 
Romans  could  not  belter  consult  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ii  i,-..j  than  l.y  repealing  these  very  laws. 

Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  3. 

Provincial  or  local  words  are  of  three  kinds ;  the  first, 
either  Saxon  or   Danish,  in  general  grown  obsolete,  from 

disuse,  ami  the  introduction  of  more  fashionable  terms. 

Grose.  Proverbs,  Pref.  p.  iii. 

That  circumstance  must  have  added  greatly  to  the  provin- 
cial, ty,  andconsi'iuenlly  to  the  unintelliyibility  of  the  poem. 
IVarlon.  Rowley.  Enquiry,  p.  46. 


The  meditation  of  his  l„.unl  i  ami  goodness  will/am,.! 
love  ami  gratitude,  and  is  then  lore  fit  lo  prepare  us  for 
thanksgiving.-",  ittiiu.   The  Gift  of  Prayer,  c.  6. 

Ev'n  Arius  and  Pelagius  durst  provoke 
To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke. 

Drtjden.  Religio  Laici. 

The  inferior  gods,  demons,  and  heroes,  being  all  of  them 
able  to  do  us  either  good  or  hurt,  and  being  also  irascible, 
and  therefore  provokable  bv  our  neglect  of  them,  it  is  as 
well  our  interest  as  our  duty,  to  pacitie  and  appease  them 
by  worship.— Cadwortli.  Intellectual  System,  p.  188. 
I  The  reflection  calculated  above  all  others  to  allay  the 
hauehliness  of  temper,  which  is  ever  finding  out  prevnea- 
tions.  and  which  renders  anger  so  impetuous,  is  that  which 
the  gospel  proposes;  namely,  that  we  ourselves  are  or 
shortly  shall  be  suppliants  for  mercy  and  pardon  at  the 
judgment  seat  of  God. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  iii.  pt.  iii.  c.  T. 

|       PRO'VOST,  n.  ^       Fr.  Prevost  ,-   It.  Prevoslo, 
|       Pro'voster.  I  preposto ;  Sp. Prevosto ,•  Low 

Pro'vostrv.  (  Lat.  Propositus  ,•  from  pree- 

!       Pro'vostsiiip.     J  posilus,  past  part,  of  prcepo- 
nere,  to  place  before  ;  to  set  over. 

Any  one  placed  before,  (sc. )  in  power  or  autho- 
rity ;  a  principal,  chief  ruler,  or  manager  ;  a  pre- 
sident ;  governor  (of  a  gaol) ;  a  gaoler. 
To  the  proues*  he  spak,  bed  him  his  homage, 


PRO 

I  onion  prow. 


R.  Rnmnc,  p.  278. 


Id.  p.  118 

Of  bothe  yeftes.  that  I  speke  of  now, 
Meu  han  ful  often  more  for  harm  than  prow. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,231. 
For,  God  it  vote,  I  wend  withouten  doute, 
That  he  had  yeve  it  me,  because  of  you, 
To  don  thenvith  ruin  honour  and  my  prow. 

Id.   The  Prioresses  Tale,  v,  13,338. 
Kowe  than  so  as  bountie  and  prowesse  ben  made  to  good 


Ills  . 


i  thai  1 


.  Brun 


Certes  the  dignite  of  the  prouostry  [prefeclura']  of  Rome 
ras  whilon  a  great  power:  nowe  is  it  nothinge  but  an  ydle 
lame,  and  the  rente  of  the  senatorie  a  great  charge. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 


PROVO'KE,  v. 

Provo'kement. 
Provo'ker. 
Provoca'tios. 
Provo'cative.  adj. 

Provo'cable. 


Fr.  Provoquer ■  It.Pro- 
vocare  ;  Sp.  Provocar  ; 
Lat.  Provocare  ,■  to  call 
forward  or  forth,  (pro, 
and  vocare,)  met.  —  the 
I  passions. 

J  To  call  forth,  (sc.)  to 
battle  or  combat ;  and,  hence, — to  challenge  ;  to 
call  forth,  (the  passions,)  to  raise,  rouse,  or  excite 
them  ;  to  move  or  urge  forwards ;  to  promote  ; 
also,  as  in  the  Latin, — 

To  call  forth,    (sc.)  a  cause  or  trial,  from  one 
to  another  judge  ;  and,  hence, — to  appeal. 


Thev  gladlv  hear  also  the  young  men  :  yea,  and  purposely 
provoke  them  to  talk,  to  the  intent  that  they  may  have  a 
proof  of  every  man's  wit,  and  towardness,  or  disposition  to 
virtue.— .1/ore.   Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 


And  my  pmuokers  hereby  doo  augmente, 
That  without  cause  to  hurt  me  do  not  cease. 

Wyall.  Psalme  38. 


hym  and  sayd  :  Prounst,  get  you 
men  togytiier  well  horsed,  and  pursewe  that  traytour  syr 
Peter  of  Craon,  who  thus  traytorously  hath  hurte  nygh  to 
the  dethe  our  constable. 

Berners.  Troissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  185. 


For  of  fence,  almost  in  everye  towne,  there  is  not 

laisters  to  teach  it,  with  his  prnvoslers,  ushers,  schole: 

Ascham.  The  Schole  of  Shootinge 


i  frowardly,  she  is 
which  will  provoke 
1  for  them  to  be  in 


Cliarilas  non  est  procax  :  love  doth 
not  a  provoker,  as  there  be  some  rr 
their  neighbour  so  far  that  it  is  very  1 
charity  with  them. — Latimer.  Ser.  28  Oct.  1552. 

Bv  meanes  of  prouoencion  on  eyther  party  vsed,  the  Ro- 
may'nes  issued  oute  of  the  cytie  and  gaue  batayl  to  the  Bry- 
tons — Fahyan,  vol.  i.  c.  Gl. 
This  knight  too  late  his  manhood  and  his  might 

I  did  assay,  that  me  right  dearely  cost ; 
Ne  list  I  for  revenge  provoke  new  fight, 
Ne  for  light  ladies'  love,  that  soone  is  lost. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 
"Whose  sbarpe  provokement  them  incenst  so  sore, 
That  both  were  bent  t'  avenge  his  usage  base, 
Andean  their  shields  addresse  themselves  afore. 

Id.  lb.  *.  iv.  c.  4. 

As  comon  perturbers  of  the  quyet  people,  and  capytaines 
and  prouokers  of  trayterous  runiings. 

Grafton.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  17. 
No  bargaining  line  there;  no provoc'tive  verse; 
Nothing  but  what  Lucretia  might  rehearse. 

Cnrtwrie/hl.   To  the  Memory  of  B.  Jonson. 
If  she  a 


Swoln  with  applause,  and  aiming  still  at  more, 
He  now  provokes  the  sea-gods  from  the  shore; 
With  envy  Triton  heard  the  martial  sound, 
And  the  bold  champion,  for  his  challenge,  drown'd. 

Vryden.  Virgil.  .Ends,  b. ' 


We  have  one,  [good  benefice,]  if  it  were  vacant,  that  is 
worth  more  than  my  provostsidp. 

Reliquiae  Woltoniamz,  p.  327. 

PROW.  )      Fr.  Proue  ,■   It.  Prura ;   Sp.  Proa ; 

Prore.  )  Lat.  Prora,  which  Vossius  has  no 
doubt  is  contracted  from  irpwpa,  and  that  he  thinks 
is  from  irpoopav,  to  look  forward.  Brende  writes 
prore  ;  and  so  does  Pope,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme. 

The  Lat.  Proreta,  was  the  man  who  looked  out, 
kept  a  look  out,  (sc.)  from  the  prom,  and  the  prow 
may  have  been  the  place  of  keeping  a  look  out ; 
and,  hence, — 

The  fore-part  of  the  ship. 

With  that  they  bid  vs  amaine  English  dogs,  and  came 
vpon  our  quarter  star-board  .  and  giuing  vs  fiue  cast  pieces 
out  of  her  proive,  they  sought  to  lay  vs  aboord. 

Hacklayt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  5GG. 

And  hauing  rampired  the  prores  for  defence  of  the  soul- 
diers  that  were  beliynde,  they  stode  in  their  galleis  and  dyd 
shoote  and  caste  dartes  against  their  enemies  without  anye 
peril!  or  daunger  to  themselues. 

Brende.  Quinlm  Curtius,  fol.  59. 

The  prores  dyd  strike  against  the  puppes  :  such  as  went 
before  troubled  them  that  came  after.—  Id.  lb.  fol.  281. 


Rode  tilting  c 
Nor  place  the 


eighbour  Cyclops  their  delights, 
llion  /iroic-deckt  ships. 

Chtpman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ii. 


PROW,  adj.  ~\  Fr. Preux,  prouesse;  It.Prode, 
Prow,  n.  Iprodezza ;  Sp.  Proesa.  Skin- 
Pro'wess.  I  ner  says, — all,  perhaps,  from  the 
Processed.  J  Lat.  Probus,  that  is,  vir  multis 

praeliis  probatus.      One  proved  in  many  battles. 

Monaco  also  derives  from  probus. 

Hardy,  courageous,  virtuous,  brave,  valiant. 
Prow,  in  Brunne  and   Chaucer,  is  used  as  the 

It.  Pride  also  is,  for  any  good  or  advantage  or 

benefit. 


,  and  for  thi  prowes 


It  hath  and  shall  ben  euermore, 
That  of  l.nighthode  the  prowesse, 
Is  grounded  vpou  hardinesse 
t'f  hym  that  dare  well  vndertake.- 


Creat  ayd  thereto  his  mighty  puis! 


iVhere  also  procfe  of  thy  prow  valiaun.ee 
Thou  then  shalt  make,  t'inerease  thy  lover's  pray. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  iii. 


■  meanes,  thy  destiny  fulfill.— Id.  lb. 


Therefore  submit  thy  wave 

And  doe,  by  i" 

(For  they  be  two  the  prowes!  knights  on  grownd, 

And  oft  spprov'diu  many  a  hard  assay.)— Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c. 

His  daughter,  sought  by  many  pvotvest  knights, 
Both  Payniin,  and  the  peers  of  Charlemane. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i: 
Hear  next  how  my  associate  warriors  fell, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  huge  afflictions,  and  oppress'd, 
In  their  own  realms,  by  feminine  deceit, 
;  fatal  than  the  prowess1  a  " 


To  them  moi 
PROWL, 


\'ch  obligi  me  to  the,  and  my  kyndom  e 


Fenian.  Homer  Imitated. 
\  Skinner  forms  from  the  Fr. 
Fro'wler.  )  Proie,  prey,  the  verb  proier,  and 
thence  the  diminutive  proieler,  from  which  he 
imagines  we  have  formed  the  verb  to  -prowl,  to 
search  for  prey. 

To  go  about  in  search  of;  to  ramble  or  wander 
about  in  search  of  prey;  to  prey  or  plunder;  to 
pillage. 
Though  ye  prolle  ay,  ye  shul  it  never  find. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16.8S0. 
And  went  banketynge  and  prowlynge  from  byshope  to 
byshope,  and  from  abbot  to  abbot. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 
Such  run  about  prowlers,  by  night  and  by  day, 
See  punished  justly,  fox  prowling  away. 

Tusser.  Husbandry.  September. 
He  answer'd :  There  is  argude  in  your  sight, 
A  worth  that  works  not  men  for  benefit, 
Like  prolters  or  impostors. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  U. 
By  how  many  tricks  did  he  proll  money  from  all  parts  of 
Christendom  C— Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Shall  he,  fair  form  ! 

Who  wears  sweet  smiles,  and  looks  erect  on  heaven, 

E'er  stoop  to  mingle  with  the  prowling  herd, 

And  dip  his  tongue  in  gore?  Thomson.  Spring. 

On  church-yards  drear  (inhuman  to  relate  .') 

The  disappointed  prowlers  fall,  and  dig 

The  shrouded  body  from  the  grave.  Id.  muter. 

Wild  and  savage  insurrection  quitted  the  woods,  and 
prowled  about  our  streets  in  the  name  of  reform. 

Burke.  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

PUO'XENET.  See  Proxy.  Fr.  Proxenete, 
a  broker,  a  huckster,  a  mean  dealer  between  party 
and  party. 

The  most  notable  of  those  offices  that  can  be  assigned  to 
the  spirit  of  nature,  and  that  sutably  to  his  name,  is  the 
translocation  or  the  souls  of  beasts  into  such  matter  as  is 
most  fitting  for  them,  he  being  the  common  proxenet  or 
contractor  of  all  natural  matches  and  marriages  betwixt 
forms  and  matter. 

More.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  pt,  iii.  b.  iii.  c.  13 

PRO'XIME.  ^  Fr.  Proximite ;  It.  Prds- 
Proximate,  adj.  \si?no,prossimita;  Sp.  Proxi- 
Proximately.  f  mo, proximidad ,•  Lai.Proxi- 
Proxi'mity.  J  mus,  nearest,  (prope,propiort 

propissimus,  prossimus,  proximus, — Vossius. )    See 

Approximate. 
Nearest  to;   nigh  or  near  to,  without  aught 

between,  immediate,  close  to. 


Wo  would  muche  rather  haue  remit  ted  those  iniuri 
in  respect  of  pros  in;  in,:  of  blond  to  our  nephieu,  than  i 
did  heretofei  ■  I  ■  inuasion  of  his  father. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  I 


Records,  vol.  i 
We  hastily  conclude  that  impossible,  which  we  see  n 
lie  proximate  capacity  of  its  efficient, 

Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing, 
Not  that  God  is  thus  present  to  all  the  world,  by  w 
■  entity  with  it.  but  he  i-  preM-nt  -.vitli  it,  by  way  of  nea: 
ml  inward  pro.':;. .•■/■■/  to  it.— V.v///,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  13. 


They  know  it  im.ut 

PRO'XY.    \      In  Low  Lat.  Proxinetum,     The 

Pro'xisiiip.  S  Fr-  have  Proxcnete ;  and  H.  More 
adopts  proxenet.  Proxy  is  manifustly  contracted 
(Sliip.iicr)  from  the  Dut.  Procure/tic,  procuracy, 
the  office  or'  procurator  or  proctor,  (qv.) ;  i.  e.  of— 
One  who  takes  care  for,  manages  or  acts  for 
another;  tho  aprcnt,  manager,  or  deputy;  the 
agenoy,  (lie  deputation  of  another. 

They  determined  there  to  proceed  in  the  principal!  cause, 
vii..  -.  ihe   K.  wo  ,!  i  M'i.d  a  /.■  ,   ;.;i    ii'.i:..-,  ;■■■   ;  ...-■.  inhiv:  ; 

a:id  wrong,  to  enforce  his  highncsse  to  the  exhibition  of  a 
proA-iv  there.—  Fo.c.  Martyrs,  p.  078.  an.  1536. 

In  the  upper  house  they  ■_;  i  l ; ■_ -  thur  a...-en(  and  dissent  each 
man  generally  and  by  hiiaselle,  (irst,  for  himselfe,  and  then 
fur  so  many  as  In--  hath  prox'tc. 

Smith.  Commonwealth,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
And  think  their  generals  but  their  deputies, 
Who  must  for  them  by  />-,■>,,-.>/  wed  the  crown. 

Dace, unit.  Gondibcr!,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
These  two  cases  are  so  like,  that  one  might  think  them 
to  have  bin  transcribed  the  oue  from  the  other;  the  same 
•  of  wedding  apparitions:   the  same  correspondency 
l  these  spirits  and  their  images. 
Brevint.  Saul  §■  Samuel,  c.  16.  p.  394. 
—  Strict  duty  bids  my  care  extend 
I  reach  to  all,  who  on  that  care  depend, 
i  keep  a  steady  hand, 


PRU 

|      O  marueilous  political!  and  princely  prudencir,  in  tim 
'  peace  to  foresee,  and  [ireuent.  (and  that  most  puissantly 
inuincibly)  all  possible  malice,  fraude,  force,  and  mischiefe 
for  rain.— Ilavkh.  yf,    Voyt/yrs,  vol.  i.  p.  7. 

to  the  lawes  and  ordinances  of 
r  prudency  will  not  require,  but 


Which   being  < 


Fox. 


. 1536. 


And  the  which  your  most  loving  and  obedient  subjects, 
your  highness  pr'ttdcntht  and  quietly,  without  any  manner 
of  disturbance,  by  a  long  time  most  graciously  hath  pre- 
served, sustained  and  defended. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  i.  b.  iii.  No.  1G. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  having  prefae'd  concerning  prudence, 
adds  to  the  integrity  <  f  ihe  preeent,  and  for  the  conduct  of 
our  religion,  that  we  be  smipie  as  well  as  prudent,  innocent 
as  well  as  wary.—  Bp.  Taylor,  vol.ii.  Ser.  23. 

Being  preposseaa'd  with  such  a  passion, 

I  should  (upon  pruii-ntiul  motives  only) 

Be  engaged  (as  now  you  find  me)  to  marry 

A  lady  whom  I  never  saw. 

Tufa.  Adventures  of  Five  Hours,  Act  ii. 

And  therefore  also  they  judge  of  humane  actions  by  the 
event;  for  being  um-apab!e  of  operable  Circumstances,  or 
rightly  to  jude.e  the  pr:ol,  w,,-,/,/.;/  ot  a  Hairs,  they  oncly  gaze 
upon  the  visible  success,  and  thereafter  condemn  or  cry  up 
the  whole  progression.— Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  3. 


i    Ch   : 


pt.ii.  s.47. 

tn,   and    by 


and  proxyship  t 


d  watch  o'er  all  i 

other  privilege  is,  t 

the  king,  may  ma 

'  the  other  ho 


ithe 

Churchill. 


it:  j      ..  .      .  inn  vmi;  at  such  fals 

J      It  is  no  disparagement  to  a  wise  i 

suspe"iitg  the  ['alli.'iiity  of  tilings,  arm  ma  . 
I  mistake,  to  walk  yovojV,-///,/  and  safely,  with  an  e 
an  ear  open  to  his  superior. — Bp.  Taylor,  vol 


elbows  were  rivetted  to  her  sides,  and  her  whole  . 

ordered  as  to  inform    cvnv  b.ulv,  tl:it  she  was  afraid  they 
should  touch  \\vi.— Taller,  No.  5.  {by  Swift.) 

In  this  case  he  is  to  consider  what  prudential  induce- 
ments he  has  to  do  the  action,  or  forbear  it. 

Sharp,  vol.  ii.  Cune  of  a  doubling  Conscience. 

Some  people,  tho'  they  spoil  every  thing  by  an  undue 
management   of  it,  lose  opportunities,  and  overlook  occa- 

designs  of  policy,  to  err  and  mistake  prudentiaUy. 

South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  8. 
Nor  wevt  thou.  Ibis !  wanting  to  the  day, 
(Though  Christ-church  long  ktpt  nrudi-hlt/  away.) 

Pope.   The  Dunciad,  b.  iv. 
Many  stanzas,  in  poetick  measures,  contain  rules  relating 
to  common  prudentials,  as  well  as  to  religion.—  Watts. 

Virtue  and  vie  hu  1  iiomid'rics  in  old  time, 


hat  even-  pe  v,  by  licence  obtained 
Uc  another  lord  of  parliament  his 
his  absence.     A  privilege,  which  a 

i  multitude  of  other  people. 

iss,  Prussian  leather, 
.era  bucklers  use 

.her  shields  of  pruce. 
Drydcit.  Palawan  §  Arctic,  b.  iii. 

Fr.  Prudent ;  It.  and  Sp. 

P:t>(h  iiic  :  Lat.  Pnni  /<.-,■. 
contracted  from  proi-idens. 
See  Provide 

Foreseeing-,  forecasting ; 
careful,  nary,  cautious,  con- 
siderate, circumspect,  dis- 
creet, judicious. 

Prude   (a  word  of  very 
modern   date)  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  from  prvridu, 
by  others  from  proba.   Pru- 
-  spiled  to — 
An  excess,  or  affectation  of  prudence  or  dis- 
cretion ;  a  precision  or  nicety  of  discretion  ;   an 
excess  of  seriousness  or  gravity  in  demeanour. 

For  it  is  v.Tirun.  I  schal  .listiie  the  wisdom  of  wise  men, 
and  I  schai  re;iro\e  \\w  prudence  of  prudent  men 

Wiclif.  lCorynth.c.1. 

I  wyll  destroye  the  wisdome  of  the  wyse,  and  wyll  caste 

awaye  the  vnderstandyiige  of  (lie  pi  udent.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


And  the  Lord  preside  the  baylif  of  wickidness  •  for 
ladde  don  prudenllu,  for  the  bones  of  this  world  ben  pic 
nudent  in  her  generacioun  :  than  the  boueb  of  light. 

Id.  LuU,  c.  1 
Prudence  is  goodly  wisednme  in  knowinge  of  things. 

Chaucer.   Testameut  of  lour,  b.  i 


himself  I 

PRUCE, 


PRU'DENT. 

Pr.t'orycE. 

Pru'oF.XCY. 

Bbdbe'wtial. 

PitCE^tA'LIl 

Pkcde'ntialli 


day  seems  to  be  ; 


.  that  1 


By  all  that  pi  i/!  it;  ii'i  f  r /j;W/Vs  sake, 

lint  ili-nity's,  resetitfLil  of  thewrong.— Cowper.  Task.b.i'ri. 

I  know  you  all  expect  from  seeing  me, 

Some  formal  lecture,  spoke  with  prudish  face. 

Garriek.  Prologue. 
PRUNE,  v.  \  Also  written  proine,  preen. 
Prb'ner.  f  Tyr.vhitt  derives  from  the  Fr. 
Provif/ner,  "  which,"  he  says,  "  seems  originally 
to  have  signified — to  take  cuttings  from  vines 
in  order  io  plant,  them:  from  hence  it  has  been 
used  for  the  cutting  away  of  the  superfluous  shoots 
of  all  trees,  which  we  call  pruninc/ ;  and  from  that 
operation  which  birds,  and  particularly  hawks, 
perform  upon  themselves,  of  picking  out  their 
superfluous  or  damaged  feathers.  In  allusion  to 
this  last  sense,  Danvian  is  said  to  proine  and  pike 
himself."      .See  Propaoate. 

To  cut  away,  (se.  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  growth  ;)  to  clear  away;  to  trim. 
Up  riseth  Damian  the  next  morwe, 
Al  passed  w:i.  lis  siknesse  and  his  sorwe. 
He  kembeth  him,  he  prouietli  him  and  piketh, 
He  doth  all  that  his  lady  lust  and  liketh. 

Chaucer.    The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9885. 
Loue  prunelh  him  to  semen  amiable. 

Id.   The  Court  of  Loue,  p.  371. 
Up  stood,  and  pruned  him  the  bird, 
Which  dead  had  lie  in  all  our  sight, 
And  both  together  forth  their  flight 
Tooke  singing  from  vs.  Id.  Dreamt. 

But  as  the  bird  upon  the  bryer 

nroyne  her  without  care, 
i  (poor  foole)  how  nere 

',,  Coinp.  of  ihe  Losee  of  Liberty  brj  Loue. 


PRY 

Ne  rjare  she  proine  hir  plumes  again, 


The  wisdom  of  a  law-maker  oon-asti-tb  not  only  in  a  plat- 
form of  justice,  but  in  the  application  (hereof ;  taking  into 
consideration  how  they  [laws]  arc  to  be  prion  d  and  reformed 

Bacon.  Of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  ii. 


The  great  hus 
spiritual  vines, 


itake 


v.i;h  1  :; 


>,uk  of  his  jtidgn 


Youth  is  fair  virtue's  season,  virtue  then 
Requires  the  primer  s  hand. 

Shenstone.  Mora!  Pieces.    Economy,  pr.  i 

PRUNE.  Fr.Prune;  It.  Pr&gna  ,■  Sp.Pruna 
Lat.  Primus. 

A  plum, — generally  applied  to  a  plum  dried. 
See  the  quotation  from  Locke. 

The  damask  prune  rather  bindeth  than  lows* 
more  commodious  vnto  the  stomake. 

Sir  T.  Elyol.  The  Cartel  of  Hellh, 

The  prunes  we  have  from  France  are  a  great  hi 
that  grows  about  Montauban  and  those  parts  ; 
them  as  much  as  they  can  in  the  nun.  and  what  w 
them  perfectly  they  make  out  by  Jhe  heat  of  the  i 


d  is 


.  ^  Fr.PrimV;  IU 
Krigrndso,  Lat.P 
J  per-urere,    to    bu 


PRU'RIENT. 

Piu'i 

Pruri'ginous.   J  per- 
See  Vossius. 

Hot  or  heating,  irritating,  provoking 


Prurito,  pru- 

Prurire,  quasi 

rn  through. 


blood  becoming 
i  corrupt  diet,  a 


Art  of  Embalming,  p.  164.  (1705). 


which  they  might  i 


Obetrx 


Slate  of  the  Nation. 

Skinner  suggests  the  Fr.Prcu- 
trial  or  examination. 
a  corruption  of  the 
verb  to  peer;  to  peep  or  look  into. 

To  peep  or  look  into,  to  inspect  or  examine,  to 
seek  or  search  into. 

longe  mote  ye  liven,  and  all  proud. 


PRY,  v.  }  Skinner  sugg 
Pry,  n.  \  tier,  to  make  trii 
Pry'ing,  n.  J  It  is,  perhaps,  a 


Till! 


Those 

ea  of  Korai 


llnokine-.  watch- 


1  >. ,'  1 1  pr, 


light  an 
■  My  modest  muse 


'!■<*.  Plutarch,  p>SS3. 


VI  ill  not  ■ : ilr.tt-  (. , n  her  i-nvliead  beare 

Inaiindcstie's  abhoried  character) 
His  shamelesse  p>,;,uos,  his  utidecent  iluii!'-- 
Browne.  Britannia's  Pastor 


PSE 

Many  have  been  prying  and  inquisitive  into  1 1 l i s  matter, 
hoping  to  know  something  more  particularly  of  it,  till  they 
have  come  to  doubt  even  of  the  thing  itself,  and  so  have 
fallen  into  heresy.—  Waterland.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  227. 

This  is  the  method  that  God  hath  appointed  for  the 
coiling  to  a  true  knowledge  of  our  own  state,  and  the 
ruling  comfort  to  ourselves;  and  not  the  curious  prying 
into  the  books  of  God's  eternal  decrees,  which  are  alto- 
gether secret  to  us.—  Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  5. 

So,  close  in  poplar  shades,  her  children  gone, 

The  mother  nightingale  laments  alone, 

Whose  nest  some  prying  churl  had  found,  and  tlienc:-, 

Ey  stealth,  convey'd  th'  unfeather'd  innocence. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iv 
From  the  sun  and  from  the  show'r, 
Haste  we  to  you  boxen  bow'r, 
Secluded  from  the  teasing /)r^ 


PUB 


For  these 


they 


OfArgu: 

PSALM. 

Psa'lmist. 

Psa'lmody. 

Psai.mo'dick. 

Psalmo'dical. 

Psa'lmodize,  v. 

Psa'lmograph. 

Psalmo'grapher. 

Psa'lter. 

Psa'ltery. 


mart.  A  Noon-piece. 

Fr.  Psalm,  psahnodie, 
psalmodier,  psavltier ;  It. 
Sabno,  satmodia,  salmeg- 
giare,  saltero  ,  Sp.  Psalmo, 
psalmodia,  psalmodiar,  psal- 
tereo  ,•  Low  Lat.  Psahnus  ,• 
Gr.  YaA/x'/s,  from  ^aAA-eic, 
to  touch;  to  touch,  (sc.) 
the  strings.  And  psalm, — 
A  sons  or  hvmn  suns:  to 


stringed  instruments  ;  a  sacred  or  holy  song 


A  psalter  held  she  fast  in  bond, 
Aud  busily  she  gan  to  fond 
To  make  many  a  faint  prayere, 
To  God,  and  to  his  saintes  dere 


Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


somrs,  wherewith  our  sla 

thus  to  say. — Fox.  Martyr*,  p.  IUJM.  an.  15S8. 

Following  the  saieng  of  King  Dauid  the  psalmograph  :  he 
shall  not  dwell  in  my  house  which  worketh  pride.  Sec. 

Id.  lb.  p.  149.  an.  1056. 

For  what  els  is  the  psalter  boke  then  the  glasse  of  the 

most  holy  trinite  into  this  code  wry  ten  for  the  chirche  of 

the  lyuiiig  God,  to  serue  so  to  repente  and  aftir  our  delyuer- 

ance  to  geue  thankis  to  God  as  here  do  the  kynge. 

Joye.  Bxposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 
Or  such  as  that  celestial  psalmist  was, 

That,  when  the  wicked  feenrt  his  lord  tormented, 
"With  heavenly  notes,  that  did  all  other  pas, 
The  outrage  of  his  furious  fit  relented. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  they  that  allot  any  constant 

part  of  their  time  to  private  psalmody,  and  to  -hat  end  have, 

as  the  ancients  prescribed  aud  practised,  gotten  the  psaltery 

:,.-.nt  (qiiilibet  vinitur every  tradesman  at 

•    :  by   "  • 


11  pscuda  ;.-•■■  ..:Ils,  two  ways  W( 
'  the  crosse  of  Christ  ;  in  their  doctrines, 
Bp.Hall.  Ser.  Phil.  iii.  18,  19. 
Out  of  a  more  tenacious  cling  to  worldly  respects,  [he] 
stands  up  for  all  the  rest  to  justify  a  long  usurpation  and 
convicted  pseudepiscopacy  of  prelates. 

Milton.  Animad.  on  the  Remonstrants'  Defence,  Pref. 
In  this  pseudo-prophet  or  false  foreteller  of  afterclaps,  these 
necessarie  concurrents  were  wanting. 

Huli$slKd.  K.John,  an.  1213. 

Herodotus,  supposing  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  have  been 

the  ancientest  of  all  the  Greek  poets,  seemed,  therefore,  to 

conclude  the  Orphick  poems  to  have  been  j.^<:udcpiyyai,hous. 

Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p. 29G. 

Much  less  can  the  same  be  evinced  from  that  pretended 

Aristotelick    book,    De  Secret t or f   pari.-   Dnitice   Sapietiti<e 

secundum  jEoyptios,  greedily  swallowed  down  also  by  Kir- 

cherus,  but  unquestionably  pi    :■..  pig/  '■  i,  ■■./.— Id.  lb,  p  :y:y\. 

PTI'SAN.  Fr.Ptisane,  tisanne ;  Lat. Ptisana  ; 
Gr.  TlTtaavr),  from  TTTitrff-etv,  to  beat  or  bruise. 

See  the  quotation  from  Elyot.  There  are, 
however,  other  receipts  for  ptisan. 

Fur  what  auncient  phisition  is  there,  that  in  his  workes 
commendeth  not  ply^me,  whiehe  is  none  other  than  pure 
bailey,  biaied  in  a  morter,  and  sodden  in  water. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   Castel  of  Hetth,  b.  ii.  c.  21. 


PUC 

And  Joseph  hir  hosbonde,  for  he  was  rightful  and  wold 
not  puppliihe  hir,  he  wolde  prively  have  left  hir. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  1 
And  pupplicans  camen  to  be  baptisid  :  and  thei  seyden  U 
him.  Maisier,  what  scuulen  we  do?     And  he  seide  to  hem, 
Do  ye  nothing  more  than  that  that  is  ordeyued  to  you. 

Id.  Luke,  c.  3. 

Then  came  there  publicans  to  be  baptised,  and  sayde  vnto 

him:   Master,  what  shal  we  do?     And  he  sayd  vnto  the: 

Requyre  no  more  then  that  which  is  aopoynted  vnto  you. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

the  confession  of  the  publican,  that  wold  not 

His  eyen  to   Heven,  for  he  had  offended  God  of 

Chaucer.    The  Persones  Tate,  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 


Swiche 
heve  up 


.■ems,  youi 
•  them  by  ; 


ill  fill, 
heal. 


Take 

"A  very  triOe."  Francis.  Horace.  Sat.  b.  ii. 

PTOLEMA'ICK.  From  Ptolemaus,  the  astro- 
nomer. 

The  Ptolemaic  system,  by  destroying  all  that  simplicity 
of  motion  to  be  expected  in  these  works  of  God,  hath,  along 
with  its  civil  and  practical  use,  occasioned  a  speculative 
mischief,  and  inclined  men  to  atheism;  as  appears  in  the 
case  of  Alphonsus,  who  impiously  boasted,  that,  had  he  been 
consulted  about  the  Solar  system,  he  could  have  advised 
how  it  might  have  been  better  constructed. 

Warburtan.   Divine  Legation,  b.  ix.  Introd. 

PU'BBLE.    Perhaps  bubble ,-  i.  e.  blown,  puffy, 
pursy. 
Thou  shalt  fynde  me  fat,  and  wel  fed, 

as  pitbble  as  may  be, 
And  when  thou  wilt  a  merrie  mate, 
to  laughe,  and  chat  with  the. 

Drant.  Horace.  Epislle  to  Tybullus. 

PU'BERTY. 

Pi 

Funis' 

Pi 

youth,  first  appearance  of  manhood. 
The 


PU'BERTY.-)  Fr.   Puberte ,     It.  Pubertd, 

PbBB'sCENT.      {  pubesctiite :  Sp.Pubcrtacl;  Lat. 

Pliie'scence.    I  Puberttis,  pubes.     Of  unsettled 

?ube'sUF.ncy.  J  etymology.       The    vigour    of 


is  labour  a  va 

cancv  for  his  devotion,)  would 

ts  in  strict  attendance'  on  their 

Hammond.   Work; 

,  the  ; 


;  [septe 


ant,  and  men  pubescent,  at  the 
i».  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 
Jedentition  or  falling  of  teeth  ; 
i  the  third,  &C.—IJ.  lb. 


:ien  be  our  prcEcen- 
d  our  motions,  and 
invisibly  to  a-,sist  in  those  quires  where  they  can  find  meet 
company,  the  hearts,  pure  and  whole  hearts,  the  spirits 
and  inflamed  affections,  and  voices  uf  p^.timodists. 

Id.  lb.  p.  I. 

He  was  driven  for  revenge  and  his  own  defence,  to  answer 

with  great  and  stout  words,  saying,  that  indeed  he  had  no 

skill  to  tune  a  harp,  nor  a  viol,  nor  to  play  on  a  psalterion. 


Plutarch, 


She  i 


And  fill'd  Isaiah's 


»  pi  mis  notes  the  j>.ahui:,t's  lyre, 

t  with  more  than  Pindar's  fire. 

Hughes.  On  Divine  Poetry. 
Deep  rob'd  in  white,  he  made  the  Levites  stand 
With  cymbals,  harps,  and  psalteries  in  their  hand. 

Pamell.   The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

The  design  was  to  accommodate  every  part  of  the  service 

to  the  psahnodie  tone,  and  to  clothe  our  whole  liturgy  in  the 

garb  of  Geneva.— Warlon.  Hist.  ofEng.  P.  vol.  iii.  p.  1CS. 

If  Queen  Elizabeth  patronized  cathedral  musick  exclu- 
sively, she  did  not  interdict  p  all 

Mason.  On  Church  Mustek,  p.  170. 
In  short,  the  bird  performed  his  part 
In  all  the  psalmodising  art.  Cooper.   Vcr-vcrt,  c.  2. 

PSEUDO-APOSTLE.  ^     Pseudo,Gr.V€vdoS, 
Psetjdo-epi'scopy,  \  false,  from  ^el/Sew, 

Pseudo-e'pigraphous.       J  to  deceive. 
A  false,  a  pretended  apostle,  or  episcopy. 
Pseud-epigraphous,  Gr.VtvZcmypa<t>os, 'inscribed 
with  a  false  name;  false  ascribed  to. 


Some  way  answered  in  the  progressionall  perfection  of 
animall  semination,  in  its  spennatieall  maturation,  from 
crude  pubescenvy  unto  perfection.— Id.   Cyrus  Garden,  c.  3. 

When  nature  is  allowed  free  scope,  the  curiosity,  during 
early  youth,  is  alive  to  every  external  object,  and  to  every 


we  approach  to  manhood. 

Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  c.  7.  8.  7. 

PU'BLICK,  adj.  \       Fr.  Public,  publier ;    It. 
Pu'bi.ick,  r.  Pubblico,  pubblicare;      Sp. 

Pu'blican.  Publico,    publicar  ;       Lat. 

Pldlica'tiox.  Publicus,     i.  e.     populicus, 

Publicist.  poplicus,  from  populus,  the 

Publicity.  I  people.      See  People. 

Pl'blickly.  [       Of  or  pertaining  or  be- 

Pu'blickness.  longing  to  the  people,  the 

Publish,  v.  many,  the  multitude  ;  com- 

Pu'blisher.  mon,     general,     manifest, 

Publishing,  n.  open,  evident,  notorious  or 

Publishment.       )  generally  known. 
To  publish, — to  make  known  among  the  people, 
to  the  world ;   to  divulge  ;  to  tell  openly  ;  to  lay 
or   place   before  the  people;    to  present  to  the 
world. 

Publicity  is  a  word  now  in  common  use. 
The  folk  that  ascaped  on  Malcolme  side, 
To  Scotland  thorn  raped,  ami  pupHsed  it  fulle  wide. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  90. 
1532 


Use  all  the  best  means  and  ways  ye  can,  in  the  diligei 

examining  and  v  a;-c!,i;ig  out,  I'rutn  man  toman,  the  autho 

and  publishers  of  the^e  vain  prophesies,  and  untrue  bruits. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  No.  1 

Y«  cardynall  made  sharpe  processe  agayn  prestys.  y<  nore 


tyke  toke  his  begynnynge  of  people, 
n  is  populus :  in  which  worrie  is  conteyned, 
inres  of  a  realme  or  citie,  of  what  astate  or 

er  they  be. 


Of  this  ordynaunce  an 
lentes,  publikes,  and  letters  pateutes. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycte,  vol.  i.  c.  173. 

As  I  desire  that  you  wil  not  condemne  me  without  proofe, 
o  am  I  contented  that  if  hereafter  you  finde  me  guiltie, 
our  detfnitive  sentence  shall  then  passe  pubtikrtie  vnder 
he  sealeof  seueritie. — Gascoigne.  To  the  Reuerende  Diuines. 


[Meanwhile  the  Son  of  God,]  musing  and  much  i 


How  best  the  mi'.;hrv  work  he  might  begin 

Of  Saviour  to  mankind,  and  which  way  first 

Publish  his  God-like  office  now  mature. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 

For  the  instruction  therefore  of  all  sorts  of  men  to  eternal, 
life,  it  is  necessarie,  that  the  sacred  and  saning  truth  of  God 
bee  openly  published  unto  them.  Which  open  publication 
of  heauenlv  mysteries,  is  by  an  excellencie  termed  preach- 
ing.— Hooker.  Ecctesmsticalt  P-litie,  b.  v.  s.  18. 
But  now 

Full  grown  to  man,  acknowledge,  as  I  hear, 

By  John  the  Baptist,  and  in  publick  shown. 

Son  own'd  from  Heaven  by  his  Father's  voice; 

I  look'd  for  some  great  change. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 

When  Socrates  reproved  Plato  at  a  feast,  Plato  told  him, 
it  had  been  better  lie  had  told  him  his  fault  in  private ;  for 
to  speak  it  pubtickly  is  indecency.  Socrates  replied,  and  so 
it  i>  for  vou,  pubtickly  to  condemn  that  indecency. 

Bp.  Taylor,   vol.  i.  Ser.  25. 

We  leave  the  narrow  lanes  behind,  and  dare 

Th'  unequal  combat  in  the  public  square. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  &neis,  b.  ii. 

I  shall  now  only  add  this  property  of  our  expected  bliss, 
that  the  vast  multitude  of  partners  does  detract  nothing  from 
each  private  share,  nor  does  the  publiekuess  of  it  lessen  pro- 
priety in  it.—  Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  292. 

Every  freeman  has  an  undoubted  right  to  lay  what  senti- 
ments he  pleases  before  the  public:  to  forbid  this,  is  to 
destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press;  hut  if  he  publishes  what 
is  improper,  mischievous,  or  illegal,  he  must  take  the  con- 
sequence of  his  own  temerity. 

L'lacksfone.  Commentaries,  b,  iv.  c.  2. 

The  communication  of  a  libel  to  any  one  person  is  a  publi- 
cation in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  and,  therefore,  tlie  sending  an 
abusive  private  letter  to  a  man  is  as  much  a  libel  as  if  it 
were  openly  printed,  for  it  equally  tends 
peace. — Id.  lb. 


breach  of  the 
quired  into 


In  such  prosecutions,  the  only  points  t 
are.  first,  the  ir..kiii_'  or  pnhla-hiny  of  the  honk  or  vriu 
ami,  secondly,  whether  the  matter  he  criminal ;  and,  if  t 
the -e  i  ninis  are  against  the  defendant,  the  offence  aga 
the  public  is  complete. — Id.  lb. 

The  methodized  reasonings  of  the  great  publicists  and 
digest  and  jurisprudei 


-Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  2. 


■  Chrisfi-n 


PUCK.  Piers  Plouhman  writes  pouk.  (See 
ante. )  Puke,  in  the  Islandic.  is  spiritus  mains, 
(Hickes;)  in  Suio-Goth.  Diabolus ;  and  poker, 
da?mon  vel  potius  dasmones  in  plurium  numero, 
(Ihre.)  Skinner  interprets  Ac  non  hell  pouke,  in 
Piers  Plouhman,  A'<>  pug  of  hell .-  and  would  derive 
pug  from  the  A.  S.Piga  .-  ban.Pige,  puellula.  Dr. 
Th.  H.  thinks  pug,  and  bug,  q.d.  bug-bear,  the  same 
word.  (See  Bug.)  But  the  A.  S.Pcfc,  the  past  part, 
of  the  verb  pcec-an,  to  deceive  by  false  appearances, 


PUD 

imitation,  resemblance,  semblance,  or  representa- 
tion ;  to  counterfeit,  to  delude,  to  illude,  to  dis- 
semble, to  impose  upon,  by  the  mere  change  of 
the  vowel,  is  puc,  or  pack  ,•  and  by  the  further 
change  of  c  into  g,  pug  ,•  and  by  mere  changes  of  a 
similar  kind  the  IsLmdic  and  Suio-Goth.  may 
have  been  formed.  See  Tooke,  Taylor's  Ed.  vol. 
ii.  p.  367,  n. 

Puck's  tricks  account  for  his  name  from  this 
verb. 

Puck-fist,  or  foist,  is  not  unfrequent  in  our  elder 
dramatists.      See  Nares. 

Thanne  palle  ich  a  downe  the  pouke. 

Piers  Pouhman,  p.  307. 


And  so  likewise  those  which  Mizaldus  cals  Aiulml-iues, 
that  walke  about  midnight  on  great  heaths  and  desart 
placss.  which  (saith  Lavater)  drew  men  out  of  the  way,  and 
lead  theiu  all  night  a  by-way,  or  quite  barre  thera  of  their 
way:  these  have  severall  names  in  severall  places  ;  we  com- 
monly call  them  Pucks. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  30. 

O,  they  are  pinching  puckfists  !—B.  Jonson.  New  Inn. 

This  puck  seems  but  a  dreaming  dolt, 

Still  walking  like  a  ragged 


i  doth  bolt, 

1  leading  us.  makes  us  to  stray 
Long  winter's  nights  out  of  the  way, 


pi'i'i'.^:  i 


PU'CKER,  o.  \      Lye  thinks  it  (q.)  pocker,  in 

Pu'cker,  7i.        )  pustulas  sufflari.     Serenius, — 

from  poke,  a  bag ;  with  which  probably  it  has  the 

same  origin  ;  viz.  the  verb  to  poke  ,■  to  poke  or 

push,  (sc. )  into  rumples,  furrows,  wrinkles. 

To  rumple,  to  wrinkle ;  to  gather  into  a  rough 
surface ;  to  ruffle. 

He  fell  down ;  and  not  being  able  to  rise  again,  had  bis 
belly  puckered  together  like  a  sachet,  before  the  chamberlain 
could  come  to  help  him. 

Junius.   Sin  SI, ■:,muli ..■;!,  (1639,)  p.  19. 


PU'DDER.      See  Pother. 

PU'DDING.  Fr.  Boudin  ,  Low  Lat.  Bodi- 
nus,  from  the  Lat.  Bniu/us,  I  bcin^  changed  into 
n ;  and  this  from  the  Gr.  BuflaAoe,  itself  from  $ueiv, 
or  Pvfav,  farcire,  opplere,  to  stuff,  to  fill  up  ;  and 
thus  applied,  in  cookery,  to  some  substance  (paste, 
e.g.)  stuffed  or  filled  with  animal  or  vegetable 
food  ;  to  various  articles  of  food,  bearing  some  re- 
semblance either  in  the  manner  of  making  or 
cooking,  or  both. 

A  pudding-s\eeve, — a  sleeve  large  and  loose,  like 
an  empty  pudding-bag, 

I  am  ashamed  to  remebre,  that  he  wold  send  to  his  frendes 
two  morsels  of  meate,  a  pcee  of  ji.nliinue.  or  the  carkaisse  of 
a  capon.—  Sir  T.Elyot.   The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  p.  214. 

If  you  will  come,  you  shall  be  welcome,  but  I  tell  you 

afoieh:  ad.  you  shall  have  but  slender  fare,  one  dish— that  is 

all;  what  is  that,  saide  bee?     A  pinidi'in  ami  no! him;'  else. 

Latimer.  3d  Ser.  before  K.  Edward. 

To  abstain  from  a  strangled  hen,  or  a  bloudy  pudding, 
could  not  of  themselves  be  necessary ;  but  the  command- 
ment came,  authority  did  interpose,  and  then  they  were 
made  so. — Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  5. 

Where,  in  nice  balance,  truth  with  gold  she  weighs, 

And  solid  pudding  against  empty  praise. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  i. 

He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe, 

Swift.  Baucis  S;  Philemon. 
But  Mais,  II:  it  still  p.Titccts  the  stout, 
In  pudding-time  came  to  his  aid.—  Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

PU'DDLE,  n.  \      See  Piddle,  and  Pool.     A 
Pu'ddle,  v.        S  small  piece  of  standing  water, 

of  water  and  dirt ;  a  muddy  plash. 
To  puddle, — to  defile  with  mud  ;  to  bemire,  to 

muddy  ;  to  stir  up  or  among  the  mud  or  dirt. 
He  did  Harald  body  do  drawe  vp  also  tite, 
&  thorgh  the  podels  it  drouh,  that  foule  were  Si  deppest, 
&  sithen  io  to  Temse  his  body  did  he  kest. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  54. 
That  astrologie,  looke  not  ouer  high, 
And  light  (meane  while)  in  euery  pudled  pit. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glas. 


PUF 

All  thys  haue  I  wrytten  afore,  leaste  we  shulde  take  euyll 
for  good,  and  couple  sower  wyth  swete,  making  of  the  a 
mingle  mangle  for  pigges  of  the  pope's  old  puddel. 

Bale.  Apologie  fol.26. 

Something  sure  of  state, 

Either  from  Venice,  or  some  vnhatch'd  practise 
Made  demonstrable  heere  in  Cyprus  to  him, 
Hath  p  u died  his  cleare  spirit. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  iii.  6C.  4. 
With  puddle  water  him  they  lewdly  drest, 
Then  with  his  woful  miseries  made  sport. 

Drayton.  Barons'  Wars,  h.  v. 

Limy,  or  thick  puddly  water  killeth  them.— Carew. 


PUG 


Roive.  Lu 


Pharsalia, 


I  am  no  slave  ;  the  nohlest  blood  of  Africk 
Runs  in  my  veins  ;  a  purer  stream  than  thine  ; 
For,  tho"  deriv'd  from  the  same  source,  thy  current 
Is  puddl'd  and  defil'd  with  tyranny. 

Dryden.  Don  Sebastian,  Act  i. 


When  the  monster  [Nero]  was  obliged  to  fly  with  his  wife 
Sporus,  and  to  drink  />u. hit,',  were  men  affected  in  the  same 
manner,  as  when  the  venerable  Galba,  with  all  his  faults 
and  errours,  was  murdered  by  a  revolted  rrn  recnary  sol- 
diery.— Burke.  From  the  Old  to  the  New  Whigs. 

PU'DENCY.  )       Fr.   Pudique,  pudicite ;    It. 

Pudi'city.  $  Pudico,  pudichia ;  Sp.  Pudico, 
pudicidad;  Lat.  Pudens,  pudicitia,  from  pudere,  to 
be  ashamed.  Vossius  is  inclined  to  deduce  from 
putere,  quia  cum  pudet  mens  rem  aversatur,  ut  in 
putidis.      See  Impudent. 

Bashfulness  or  shamefacedness ;  modesty,  pu- 
rity. 

And  to  he  brief,  neither  can  husbands  endure  the  pudicity 
and  honesty  of  their  wives  ;  nor  wives  the  love  of  their 
husbands;  ne  yet  friends  the  mutuall  conversation  one 
with  another,  if  there  do  an  angry  and  cholerick  humour  go 
withall.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  107. 


Me  of  my  lawfull  pleasure  she  restrain'd, 
And  pray'd  me  oft  forbearance  ;  did  it  with 

Might  well  haue  warm'd  olde  Saturne  ;  that  I  thought  her 
As  chaste  as  vn-sunn'd  snow. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Actii.  sc.  5. 

PU'ERILE.  \      Fr.Pueril;    It.  Puerile ;    Sp. 

Pueri'uty,  f  Pueril;  Lat.  Puerilis,  from  puer, 
a  boy,  (qv.)  Varro  says  they  are  so  called  to  the 
fifteenth  year,  quasi  puros,  quod  sint  impubes, 
(Apud  Censorin,  c.  14.) 

Boyish,  childish ;  weak,  trifling,  or  trivial,  as 
boys  or  children. 

[Franciscus  Junius]  was  bom  at  Heidelberg,  a  famous 
city  and  university  in  Germany,  an.  1  .">:»,  educated  in  puerile 
learning  at  Leyden  in  Holland.—  Wuud.  Athence  Oxon. 

'Tis  sure  a  practice  that  favours  much  of  pedantry;  a 
reserve  of  puerility  we  have  not  shaken  off  from  school. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  7. 


There  is  ayer  also,  which  insinuating  it  selfe  by  passages, 
and  holes,  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  doeth  puffe  vp 
the  nourishment  of  so  huge  a  fire,  together  with  saltpeter,  by 

ardent  (lame  is  kindled.— Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  556. 

Proude  Ramnes  through  he  strake,  that  on  his  carpet 


For  either  they  be  puffed  up  with  pride, 

Or  fraught  with  envte  that  their  galls  do  swell. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again. 

For  not  one  puffe  of  winde  there  did  appeare ; 

That  all  the  three  thereat  woxe  much  afrayd, 
Unweeting  what  such  honour  straunge  did  reare. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

Nor  could  the  tickling  sense  of  applause  and  vain-glory 
(make  me  stoop  so  low  as)  to  affect  the  puffy  name  and  title 

More.   Immortality  of  tin'  Soul,  Ep.  Ded. 


of  an 

Unblam'd  of  life 


Not  stain'd  with  cruelty,  nnr  puft  with  pride. 

Dryden.  Absalom  Sf  Achitophel. 
Collects  her  breath,  as  ebbing  life  retires, 
For  one  puff  more,  and  in  that  puff  expires. 

Pope    Moral  Essays,  Ep.  I. 
Yet  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  there  is  a  man, 
Curse  on  the  hearts  that  hate  him,  that  would  better, 
Better  than  you,  or  all  your  puffy  race, 


Thatt 


jtheg 


Dryden.  Duke  of  Guise,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
The  puffy  poison  spreads,  and  heaves  around, 
Till  all  the  man  is  in  the  monster  drown'd. 

Rowe.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  ix. 

Lest  he  should  be  too  much  puffed  up  with  these  praises, 
he  reminds  him  at  the  same  time  of  his  mortality,  and  tells 
him,  that  his  clothing  of  flesh  is  perishable,  and  that  he 


other. — Burke. 


1  found  poin 


if  wit,  and  quirks  of  epigram,  even  in  the 
Ec  poem,  which  is  of  an  opposite  nature  tc 
-Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 


Our  public  hives  of  puerile  resort, 
That  are  of  chief  and  most  approv'd  report, 
To  such  base  hopes,  in  many  a  sordid  soul, 
Owe  their  repute  in  part  but  not  the  whole. 


. 


One  thing  is  certain,  that  when  we  translate  any  of  Aris- 
totle's demonstrations  from  the  general  and  enigmatical 
language  in  which  lie  states  it,  into  more  familiar  and  in- 
telligible terms,  by  applying  it  to  a  particular  example,  the 
mystery  at  once  disappears,  and  resolves  into  some  self-evi- 
deut  or  identical  puerility. 

Stewart.  The  Human  Mind,  vol.ii.  c.  3.  s.  1. 

PU'ET      See  Pewet. 

PUFF,  u.     A        Fr.   Bouffer ;    It.    Sbufftre ; 

Puff,  n.  Sp.  Bufar ;   Dut.  Poffen;    Ger. 

Pu'fi'-er.         \Puffen;   verbum  ab  ipso  spiritu, 

Pu'ffing,  n.  I  dumefflatur,  productum,(Wach- 

Pu'ffy.  J  ter. )  Menage  derives  from  bucca, 
the  cheek.  Skinner's  opinion  coincides  with 
Wachter's. 

To  blow;  to  swell  out  with  blowing;  to  fill 
with  wind ;  to  expire  and  inspire  with  quickness 
or  difficulty  ;  to  swell  as  if  inflated. 


Pines  and  plomtrees  ^ 


ipoffcdx 


;  French  Revolution. 

PUG.  See  Puck.  Applied  endearingly  as 
in  Drant ;  and  to  a  monkey,  from  its  tricks  of 
mimickry  or  wantonness ;  to  a  flat  nose,  or  flat- 
nosed  dog,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
monkey. 

And  call  if  pugges  and  pretye  peate, 
and  make  as  though  he  would 

In  woorthy  wedlocke  it  bestowe. 

Drant.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  3. 

Agrippa  kept  a  Stygian  pug, 

That  was  his  tutor.— Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

He  star'd  upon  him,  and  cry'd  out, 

"  What  art  ?  My  squire,  or  that  bold  sprite 

That  took  his  place  and  shape  to-night? 

Some  busy  independent  pug, 

Retainer  to  his  synagogue  T'—Id.  pt.  iii.  c.  3. 

Poor  pug  was  caught ;  to  town  conveyed  : 
There  sold.  How  envy'd  was  his  doom, 
Made  captive  in  a  lady's  room.— Gay,  pt.  i.  Fable  14. 


PU'GGER,  i.e.  puckered,  (qv.) 


Nor  are  we  to  cavil  at  the  red  pvggrr'd  attire  of  the  turkey, 
and  the  long  excresscency  that  hangs  down  over  his  bill, 
when  he  swells  with  pride  and  anger. 

More.  An  Antidote  a.jatit.st  AUuisiii,  b.  ii.  c.  11.  pt.  i. 

PU'GIL.         "\       Lat. Pugillus,  parvus  pugnus; 

Pu'giusm.         I  a  little  fist;  a  handful.    It.  Pa- 

Pu'gilist.         >  glllo 

Pcgna'cious.    I       Pugilist  (Lat. Pugil,  a  boxer) 

Pugna'city.  J  and  Pugilism  are  in  common 
use  for  a  boxer  or  fighter  with  the  fists ;  and  for 
boxing. 

Take  violets,  and  infuse  a  good  pngill  of  them  in  a  quart 
of  vinegar. — Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  v  17. 

I  like  better  that  entry  of  truth,  which  cometh  peaceably 
with  chalk  to  mark  up  those  minds  which  are  capable  to 
lodge  and  harbour  it,  than  that  which  cometh  with  puynncily 
and  contention.— Id.  Of  the  Advantage  of  Learning,  b.  ii. 

Were  a  furious,  pugnacious  pope  (as  Julius  II.)  apt  to  mo- 
derate an  assembly  drawn  together  for  settlement  of  peace? 
Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy, 


PUK 


PI '  ISNE,  adj.  \       Fr.  Puisne,  from  pwi's  Me, 

Pu'isxe,  n.  >i.  e.    ;)oa<   natus.      (.Menage, 

Pu'isny,  adj.  J  Caseneuve,  &e.)  Boru  after- 
wards, and,  consequentially, — 

Younger,  junior ;  inferior,  small,  little.  See 
Punt. 

The  first  [antiquity]  is  true ;  all  under  the  first  is  ob- 
noxious to  error:  the  puisne  posthumous  antiquity  hath 
been  a  refuge  for  falshood,  the  primigenious  antiquity  (which 
proceeded  from  the  ancient  cf  daves)  is  certaine. 

Bp.  Hall.   The  Honour  of  the  Marled  Clergie,  s.  25. 

If  still  this  priviledge  were  ordinary  left  in  the  church,  it 
were  not  a  work  for  puis;, ess.  and  nuvi-es,  but  for  the 
greatest  master  and  most  learned,  and  eminently  holy 
doctors,  which  the  times  can  possibly  yeeld. 

Id.  Oj the  Evil  Angels,  s.  9. 

A  dispute  was  carried  on  between  a  little  prattling  volatile 
fellow  and  an  old  gentleman  of  a  sullen,  mo.'o,e  aspect,  who 
in  a  dictatorial  tone  of  voice  was  dechrimin 
times,  and  treating  them  and  the-ii 

more  contempt  than  either  one  or  the  other  seemed  to  de- 
serve.— Observer,  No.  S2. 

PUI'SSANT.    "i      Fr.Puissant;  ( It. Possetye;  j 

Pii'ssasce.  I   Sp.  Pujante,)   part,   of  (he 

Pci'ssanti.t.       .'  verb  puis,  po  s   m,  I  am  able. 

Pui'ssantness.  J   (It.  Pott  re  ;   Sp.  Poller.) 

Able,  strong,  powerful,  mighty. 

The  gouernor  of  them  was  one  YirMouix.  &  he  had  ye 
chvef  chnr-re  of  all  those  cyties  that  had  rebelled,  out  of  the 
which  he  had  gathered  &  puissant  army. 

.  c^sar,  fol.  76. 

He  wold  make  hym  vnderstande  what  force  and  puissance 
v;;,i  in  the  vvctorvous  Germans,  men  altogether  uouzeled 
in  featcs  of  armes'.— Id.  lb.  fol.  2S. 

The  he  was  demauded  yf  y«  Tacon  cf  Tartaric  were  puys- 
snunt ;  ye  truly,  sayd  he,  for  by  his  .'.■>■  ^  .:  .  wkh  th? 
putftaaunce  of  the  sowdaD,  he  hath  subdued  the  emperoure 
of  Con&tantyne  le  noble. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c  40. 

And  that  caused  ye  Frensshemen  to  auance  themselfe  to 
haue  come  hyder  so  puyssauntty  as  they  -wolde  bane  done, 
to  haue  dystroyed.  vs.— Id.  lb.  c.  i)i. 

The  Lorde  Phvlvppe  of  Arthoys,  ordcyned  hym  s^  pays- 
tauntly,  that  nuthynre  was  Bpax    V 
voyage  as  constable  of  Fraunce. — Id.  lb.  c.2uij. 

princs  of  great  wisedome  and  great 
iuen  to  extreme  shiftes,  and  that  by  the 
ri  who  were  thought  to  be  hya  freodes, 
nines  of  others  who  were  knnwne  to  be 
Ischum.  Of  the  Affairs  of  Germany,  p.  3. 


PUL 

PU'LCHRITUDE.  Sp.  Puhntud;  Lat.  PuJ- 
chriludo,  from  pulcher :  and,  pulcher,  the  Gr.  ITo- 
\vx&p,  (iroAvs,  and  xe'P-  tne  hand;)  Romani  qui 
omnia  ponerent  in  fortitudine,  cum  demum  bonum, 
etfirmosum  putarent,  qui  esset  fortis.  (Scaliger, 
De  Caus.  c.  22. )     And  hence  pulcher, — 

Brave,  excelling  in  bravery,  in  every  virtue,  in 
every  good  quality ;  and,  thus,  fair,  beauteous,  or 
beautiful. 

Honour  to  thee  celestial]  and  clere 

Goddesse  of  loue.  and  to  thy  celsitude, 

That  yeuest  vs  light  so  fer  doun  from  thy  spere, 

Piercing  our  hertes  with  thy  pulcrilnde. 

Chaueer.  The  Court  0/ Lone. 


PUL 


Such  was  her  fate,  but  not  her  fault, 

That  stoode  for  Marie's  throne : 
Nor  cite  I  this  a  noueltie. 

Like  />w/-backs  many  an  one. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  x. 

He  calls  upon  them  to  mortify  their  fleshly  lusts,  as 

things  which  would  putt  down  the  wrath  of  God  upon 

Dr.  Whitby.  On  the  Pice  Points,  Dissert.  1.  c.  i 

He  would  make  the  rigours  of  the  Sabbath  give  1 
the  pulling  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep  out  of  the  ditch. 


South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  5. 


and  contrary  motions. — Howell,  b.  iii.  Let.  2G. 

This  rather  makes  for  what  we  ainie  at,  that  pulchritude 
is  conveigu'd  indeed  by  the  outward  senses  unto  the  soul, 
but  a  more  intellectual  faculty  is  that  which  relishes  it. 

More.  An  Antidote  agaialsl  .itlteism,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

PULE,  v.  \       Fr.  Piuler,  fia/Jeri  tn  mg&  or 

Pu'ling,  n.  \  cheep  like  a  little  chicken,  ( Cot- 

Pu'lixglv.  J  grave.)  formed  from  the  sound. 
See  Menage  and  Skinner. 

To  cheep  or  cry  like  a  chicken  ;  to  make  a 
fretful,  complaining,  weak  or  childish  whine. 

The  women  will  be  taken  with  light  suspiciousnes,  and 
oft  complaine  &  vexe  their  husbandes,  and  anger  them  with 


iron 


l  love  ["  you  peule  I 


power,  hath  be 
pollicie  of  mea 
and  not  by  the 

To  prove  his 


stance  in  h.-.Uell  brave 

ind  his  new  force  to  lcarne. 

Spenser,  faerie  Uueene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
It  is  enough  our  puissant  power  to  show 
To  the  weak  English,  now  upon  their  flight. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincaurt. 

PUKE.  >      Pliny,  (b.  xiv.  c.  13.)  speaking  of 
Puce.      )  grapes,  says  that  the  uvn  pl.-ina  is  the 
blackest  of  all ;  q.  d.  black  as  pitch,  (pi 
■pix,  picis.)      And  see  Commentators  ou  Shake- 
speare, 1  Pi.  Hen.  IV. 
There  stoode  in  armour  fine,  the  worthy  son  of  Arceus 

Gay  needle  wrought  in  cloke,  embroyded  brown  in  Spa- 
niard puke.— Phaer.  VirgiU.  JBneii  ...  b.  ix. 

I  saw  my  selfe,  olde  Canadie 

About  twelve  of  the  clocke, 
Bare  foote.  hyr  lockes  about  her  heade. 

Ytuckde  in  pukishe  pocke.— Drant.  Bora  • 

PUKE,  v.  }         Skinner    suggests    the     Dut. 

Puke,  n.      yFui/clten,    to  poke,  to  thrust,    to 

Pu'ker.       J  drive,  to  expel.       It   1 
though  it  seems  as  well  entitled  to  lie  considered 
a  sono  ficlum,    as  many   whose   claims   are    un- 
disputed. 

To  expel  or  throw  out,  (sc.)  from  the  stomach  ; 


As  one  of  Woodward's  palients,  sick,  and  sore, 
I  puke,  I  nauseate,  yet  he  thrusts  in  more. 

Pope.  Satires  of  Donne,  Sat.  4. 
The  griper  senna,  and  the  ;)ti/.cr  rue, 
The  sweetener  sassafras,  are  added  too. 

Garth.  The  Dispensary,  c.  3. 


A  gentleman,  that  lives  not  far  from  Change, 
This  week,  in  short,  a  ail  the  Alley  knows. 
Taking  a  puke,  has  thrown  up  three  black  crows. 

%ro»i.   The  Three  Blue!,  Cro 


Neither  let  mild  and  tender  dispositions  be  foolishly 
soften'd  from  their  duty  and  perseverance  with  the  unmas- 
cuiine  rhetoric  of  any  puling  priest  or  chaplain. 

Milton.   The  Tenure  of  Kings.  \ 

"What's  the  news  from  London,  sirrah?  My  young  mis- 
tress keeps  such  a  puling  for  a  lover. 

A  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Let  the  songs  be  loud  and  cheerful  and  no 
pulings. — Bacon.  Ess.  of  Masques  £  Triumph 

I  do  not  long  to  have 

My  sleep  ta'ne  from  me,  and  go  puin-yt  1 
Like  a  poor  \. ;  :: -h  l-.a  i  l"-t  !ilt  market  u'on 
Beaum.  #  FleMi.  The  Captain 
When  Justice  bids  me  on.  shall  I  delay 
Because  insipid  Candour  bars  my  wav  ? 
When  she.  of  all  alike  the  puling  friend. 
Would  disappoint 


Churchy 

This  puling  jargon  i 


An  Ep, 


U-.jnrlh. 


I  appeal  to  the  mind  of  every  particular  pers 
me  whether  he  has  not  often  found  a  struogle  within  him- 
self, and  a  kind  of  pullbael:  frurn  the  sin  that  he  has  been 
about  to  engage  in. — Id.  vol.  vii.  Ser.  11. 

A  fit  of  common  sickness  pulls  thee  down 

With  greater  ease  than  e'er  thou  didst  the  stripling 

That  rashly  dav'd  thee  to  th'  unequal  fight. 

Blair.  The  Grace. 

PU'LL  AIL.  >      Fr.Poule,  a  hen ;  (see  Poult;) 
Pi'llex.         )  poultry. 

With  caleweis,  or  with  pullaile. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

And  there  was  sent  out  of  the  towne  to  the  lordes  iiii 
somers.  laded  with  good  wyue,  and  as  rooche  brede.  polayne 
grete  plenty. — Berners.  Froufari.  Ct  -t.^clc,  vol.  ii.  c.  51. 

Chat.  Who  it  was  ?    A  false  theefe, 
That  came  like  a  false  foxe,  my  pullain  to  kill  and  mis- 
cheefe.  Gammer  Gurlon's  Xcc.Ue,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

When  Lolio  feasteth  in  his  revelling  fit, 
Sotne  starved  ,-.(ll.:u  scoures  the  rusted  spit. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  2. 

PU'LLET.      See  PotLT. 

PULLEY.)      Fr.  Poulie,   from   the  verb   to 
Pu'lleted.  )  puli,  (Skinner.)    And  see  Menage, 

and  Minshew. 

A  pidkn, — wherein  a  cord  runneth  to  draw  any 

thing,  because  it  pulleth  up  continually. 

Ther  may  no  man  out  of  the  place  it  drive 
For  non  engine,  of  windas.  or  police. 

Cltaitctr.   Tlic  Syniercs  Tale,  V.  10,498. 

Theis  being  let  down  into  the  rlaer wyfhpuReya,  he  made 
to  be  beaten  fast  in  wyth  cor.imaunders  not  plome  vpright 
like  a  post,  but  shorying  lyke  the  side  of  a  roof  of  a  house, 
so  as  they  might  lea'ne  with  the  ronning  of  the  stream. 

Gohlingc.  Cccsar,  fol.9S. 

For  the  horses  he  had,  them  he  made  to  be  girt  before, 
one  after  another,  and  then  did  softly  trise  them  up  with 
long  pulleys  fastened  to  the  beams,  their  hindmost  part 

steudihg  en  the  ground,  and  their  foremost  being  aloft. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  504. 

Being  pulley'd  up,  with  the  open  air  it  receives  a  crusty 
kind  of  hardness,  aud  so  becomes  perfect  free-stone ;  and 
before  it  is  sent  up  f:om  the  pit,  they  can  reduce  it  to  any 
b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  10. 


PULL,  1:  ^  A.  S 
Pull,  n.  1  vellere. 
Ft ■'..i.ixu,  n.  (  To  c 
Pd'ller,  n.   J  haul ; 


He 


Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

PtdUan  1    Dut.  Pdlcn, 
vellere,— 

draw  or  drag- ;  to  hale  or 
'tug. 
not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen, 
lhat  sailh,  that  hunters  ben  not  holy  men. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Title*,  v.  177. 
For  many  a  man  that  may  not  stand  a  pull, 
Vet  likcth  it  him  at  the  wrestlying  for  to  he, 
And  demeth  yet,  whether  he  doe  bet,  or  he. 

Id.   The  Assembly  -J  Fouls. 
And  to  Lucrece  anone  he  lepte, 
The  bloudy  swerde  and  pullttb  out. 
And  swore  the  gods  all  aboute, 
That  he  therof  shall  do  vengeance.— Ciu-er.  C  in.  A.  b  •.  ii. 

He  pulleth  downe,  he  sctteth  up  on  by  : 
He  gives  to  this,  fro  that  he  takes  away. 

Spenser.  Paerie  Quccne,  b.  v.  c.  2. 

Now  as  the  husbandman,  whose  costs  ami  pain, 
Whose  hopes  and  helps  lie  buried  io  his  grain, 
Waiting  a  happy  Spring  to  ripen  full 
His  longM-for  harvest,  to  the  reapers  pull; 
Stand  we  expecting. 

Beaum.  *  Flelch.  Four  Plages  in  One,  Epil. 
Mar.  Peace  !  impudent  and  shamelesse  Warwicke, 
Proud  setter  vp.  and  puller  dowue  of  kings. 

Shal.cspeare.  3  PI.  Hen.  II.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

To  give  it  [Ostracismon]  an  honest  cloak,  they  said  it  was 

er.ely  a  pulling  down  and  tying  short  of  too  much  greatness 
and  authority,  excelling  tar  the  matter 
a  popular  state. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  2 


form. — Soaell, 

Our  crowded  pantomimes  are  proofs  of  that. 
What  ea^'er  transport  st.ir>  I'mm  every  eye, 
When  null-,  rattle,  and  our  genii  fly  ! 

ad.   Prologue  to  the  School  for  Lovers. 

Their  heavy  sides  th'  inflated  bellows  heave, 

!    the  pulley'd  line,  and,  with  their  blast 
Continuous,  the  si  ening  on.bers  rouse, 
And  kindle  into  life.  Jago.  Edge-Hill,  b.  iii. 

PU'LLULATE,  v.  \      Vr.Pu&der;    It.  and 
Pullula'tiox.  S  Lat.  PuMulare;  pullos, SB 

stoloncs  emittcrc;   to  send  forth   young  shoots. 
Sec  Poult. 

To  bud  or  bourgeon;  to  germinate ;  to  shoot,  or 
spring,  or  sprout. 

These  were  the  generations  or  puUulationi  of  the  heavenly 
and  earthly  nature,  of  the  divine  and  animal  life  in  man, 
when  God  created  them. 

More.   The  Moral  Cabbala,  pt.  iv.  c.  2. 

All  these,  and  many  more  that  I  am  not  at  leisure  to 
reckon  up,  be  but  the  j  of  the  animal 

life,  and  in  themselves  tin  v  have  neither  good  nor  hurt  in 
them.—  Id.  Dej.n  c  -J  tlie  Mo. ill  Cabbala,  c.  2. 


i  drugs  and  1 


[..mitigate 
t  remaineth 

liiT,  and  pullulateth  again,  after  the  same  or  some 
inner:  but  wisdom  is  a  spirit  incorporated  into 
uniour,  giving  health,  strength,  and  life  to  the  body, 
ate  the  roots  of  all  diseases. 

Grainger.  On  Ecclesiastes,  (lG21.)p.  1*«" 


PUL 

PU'LMONARY.  ^       Fr.  Poulmon  ;    It.  Pol- 

Pulmo'nick,  adj.    >  mone  ;    Sp.  Pulmon  ;    Lat. 

PbLHo'mcK,  n.  J  Pulmo,  —  the  lungs  ;  by 
transposition  of  the  letter  /  from  TrAcvtiuv,  Att. 
for  mevixoiv,  from  nye-eir,  to  breathe. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lungs. 

In  such  a  season,  weak  and  tender  people,  and  those  that 
arc  subject  to  n  .aeons  or  pulmonic!;  distempers,  oughteither 
to  go  into  the  country,  or  to  be  at  home  soon  after  sunset. 
Chetjne.   On  Health,  c.  1.  s.  5. 

Pulmanicks  are  subject  to  consumptions,  and  the  old  to 
asthmas. — Arbuthnot. 

Compressive  round  the  incumbent  ether  lies, 

And  strict  its  elemental  fold  applies, 

Whence  either  /*/t!j,i<>:  in/  h>bc  expires, 

And  all  the  interior  subtle  breath  retires. 

Brooke.    Universal  Beauty,  b.  IV. 

PULP.  ">  Fr.  Pttlpe;  It.  Polpa ;  Sp.  and 
Pi''r.rous.  V  Lat.  Pulpa.  Vossius  prefers, — a 
Pu'lfy.  J  palpitatione ;  quia  caro  sine  ossi- 
bus  (id  enim  est  pulpa)  mollis  sit,  ac  tremula; 
because  the  flesh  without  the  bones  (for  that  is 
the  pulp)  is  soft  and  tremulous.  (See  To  Palpi- 
tate.)    In  Fr.  it  is— 

"  The  brawn,  or  solid  and  iiiuscula  flesh  of  the 
body;  also  the  pith  of  plants,  &c."  (Cotgrave.) 
Also  the  soft  portion  of  fruit,  &c. 

For  this  loose  pulp  that  is  thus  wrapt  up  within  onr 
cranium  is  but  a  spongy  and  porous  body,  and  pervious 
not  only  to  the  animal  spirit,  but  also  to  more  grnssx  juice 
and  liquor. — More.  Ant.  against  Atheism,  pt.  i.  b.i.  c.  11. 

By  dissection  you  discover  this  worker  of  miracles  to  be 
nothing  hut  :i  poor  silly  cop.tc'utgii  le  kr.obor  pintuheranev, 
consisting  of  :i  thin  niembrnne  containing  a  little  pulpous 
matter,  much  of  the  same  nature  with  the  rest  of  the  brain. 


In  beans  the  leaf  and  root  sprout  from  the 
main  shies  split,  and  lie  by;  and  in  some  pull't 
time  of  blooming,  we  have  found  the  pulpous  s 
little  wasted. — Browne.   Urn  Burial,  c.  3. 


the 


Then  the  gTub 

Oft  unobserv'd  invades  the  vital  core, 

Pernicious  tenant,  and  her  secret  cave 

Enlarges  hourly,  preying  on  the  pulp 

Ceaseless.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i 

Let  every  tree  in  every  garden  own 

The  red  streak  as  supreme,  whose  pulpous  fruit 

With  gold  irradiate,  and  vermiliou  shines 

Tempting. 


Id.  lb. 

PU'LPIT.   I      Fr.Poulpitre;   It.  and  Sp.Pul- 

Pulpite'er.  )  pilo  ;  Lat.  Pulpitum, —  a  raised 
place,  (sc.  for  speaking,  reading,  &c. ;)  which 
Martinius  derives  from  iroAo>os,  or  /3oA/3os,  quia 
tumeat  instar  bt/lbi ;  because  it  swells  or  rises  like 
a  bulb.  See  Martinius,  and  Vossius  in  v.  Pul- 
vinur. 

A  stage,  or  raised  or  elevated  place  or  plat- 
form ;  a  high  or  raised  desk  (for  reading,  preach- 
ing, &c.) 

Other  scrupulouse  fathers  and  scolding  scole  doctours, 
cryed  wt  wyde  throtes  both  in  chaires  &  in  pulpetes  Chastite, 
chastite.— Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  13.  Pref. 

Whereupon  Metellus,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  going  up  into 
the  pulpit,  made  an  oration  unto  the  people. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  154. 

I  have  many  thanks  to  give  you,  that  you  so  quaintly 
acquaint  me  how  variously  the  pulse  of  the  pulpiteers  beat 
in  your  town.— Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  26. 

For  the  consciences  of  men  have  been  filled  with  wind 
and  noise,  empty  notions  and  pulpit-tattle. 

South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  1. 

To  give  those  doctrine 
gineers,   their   due,   they   understood  how   to  pit 
batteries,  and  to  make  their  attacks  perfectly  well.— Id.  lb 

of 


j:Vlpil-'. 


I  say  the  pulpit  (in  the  sober  use 

Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  pow'rs) 

Must  stand  acknowledged,  while  the  world  shall  stand, 

The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 

Support,  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 


PULSE,  «. 


Pu'lsatory. 
Pulsi'fick. 
Pulsion. 


Fr.  Pouls,  poulser ;  It.  Polso, 
pulsare;  Sp.  Puko,  pulsar  ,•  Lat. 
Pulsus,  from  pulsum,  past  part, 
of  pellere,  to  drive  ;  Gr.  IleK-eiv ; 
Lat.  Pulsalio,  from  pulsare,  to 
drive. 


PUL 

The  pulse,— that  which,  the  motion  or  action 
which,  tlrii-cs  out,  (sc.)  the  blood  from  the  heart; 
.hat  which  beats  or  strikes,  as  the  blood  at  every 
expulsion.     And  to  pulse, — 

To  drive ;  to  beat. 

Therwith  his  poulce,  and  paums  of  his  hondes 

They  gan  to  frote,  and  wete  his  temples  twain. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  §•  Crcs.  b.  m. 

And  I  [my  sunne]  thy  noble  name  with  foule  reproch 

Pulsl  forth  through  spyte  fro  princely  throne,  and  place 
where  father  rain'd.—  1-h  irr.   Virgitl.  .Eueidos,  b.  x. 


When  Falconbrh'g    iv.ith  gentle  feeling)  tries 
How  strong  the  pulse  of  their  affection  beats. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  viii. 


But  these  external  evils  do  not  so  much  trouble  us  ;.<  an 
inward  pungent  anil  puhaluru  ach  within  the  skull,  some- 
what lon-er  than  the  place  of  his  hurt. 

Reliquice  Woltoniana?,  p.  41S. 

To  make  [the  muscular  constriction  of  the  heart]  nothing 

but  a  pnhifel;   corporeal  quality  in  the  substance  of  the 
heart  itself,  is  very  unphilosophical  and  absurd. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  161. 

The  operation  of  nature  is  different  from  mechanism,  it 
doing  not  its  work  by  trusion  or  pn'<i"i/.  by  knocking*  or 
thrustings,  as  if  it  were  without  that  which  it  wrought 
upon. — Id.  lb.  p.  156. 

I  have  found  by  trials  purposely  made,  that  the  examples 
nfsuetion  are  not  the  only  noted  ones  of  attraction  that  may 
be  reduced  to  puhiou.—lluglr.    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  129. 

When  the  ear  receives  any  simple  sound,  it  is  struck  by  a 
single  pulse  of  the  air.  which  makes  the  ear-drum  and  the 
other  membranous  parts  vibrate  according  to  the  nature 
and  species  of  the  stroke. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iv.  §  11. 


Brooke.  Fable.  The  Female  Seducers. 

And  therefore  upon  a  similar  principle  the  Cornelian  law 
De  Injuriis  prohibited  pulsation  as  well  as  vi  rberalh.n  ; 
distingui-hing  verberation,  which  was  accompanied  with 
pain,  from  pulsation,  which  was  attended  with  none. 

Blackslone.   Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

PULSE.  Skinner  thinks  from  the  verb  to 
pull ;  because  they  are  pulled  or  plucked,  and  not 
mown  or  cut :  and  so — legumen,  quia  legatur,  be- 
cause gathered.  But  the  Lat.  Pit's  was  a  pottage 
made  of  the  produce  of  leguminous  plants ;  and 
(though  not  adopted  in  the  Italian  or  French,) 
may  have  given  in  English  a  name  to  the  plants 
themselves. 

Plants  whose  produce  is  pulled  or  gathered  ; 
opposed  to  those  which  are  cut,  though  similar  in 
growth  or  culture. 

If  all  the  world 

Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulse, 
Drink  the  clear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but  freeze, 
Th    All-giver  v,ouhl  be  unthank'd,  would  be  unprais'd  : 
Not  half  bis  riches  known,  and  yet  despis'd. 

Milton.  Comus. 

PU'LTICE.     See  Poultice 

Pulverizer;   It.Pdl- 
polverizzar 
■ar ;    Lat.  I'uh-is, 
Of  unsettled  ety- 
mology. 

To  reduce  to  dust  or  to  a  dry  powder. 
Pukilis,  applied  to  a  sweet-scented  or  perfumed 
powder. 

Sometimes  the  bodies  mingled  by  the  fire  are"  differing 
enough  as  tc  fixidity  and  volatility,  and  yet  are  so  com- 
bined by  the  first  operation  of  the  fire  that  itself  does  scarce 
afterwards  separate,  but  only  pulverize  them. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p. 4S9. 

An  inquisitive  man,  -who  is  a  schollar  as  well  as  a  tra- 
veller, assured  me,  that  whilst  he  was  in  some  part  of  the 
Indies,  he  furnished  himself  with  some  liquid  substances 
afforded  by  wounded  plants,  that  as  soon  as  he  came  near 
Europe,  and  not  before,  turned  into  cgnsistent  and  pulver- 


PU'LVERIZE,  v.  ^      Fr.  Pu 
Pu'lverable.  I  vere,     po 

Pc'lvil,  n.  (  Pulverize 

Pi'lvil,  b.  )  dust.     0 


.  1.  Wish.  Have  vou  pulvill'd  the  coachman  and  postilion, 
that  they  may  not  stink  of  the  stable  when  Sir  Rowland 
comes  by ?— C'onyi  eve.   The  Way  of  the  World,  Act  iv. 
The  patch,  the  powder-box,  pulville.  perfumes, 
Pins,  paint,  a  flattering  glass,  and  black-lead  combs. 

Gay.  The  Fan,  b.  i. 

This  the  swain, 

By  ceaseless  tillage,  or  the  use  of  dung, 
Must  or  ferment,  or  pulverize,  to  fit 
For  due  reception  of  the  fibrous  roots. 

Dodsley.  Agriculture,  c.  2. 

PU'MICE.  Fr.  Pierre  pumice ;  It.  Pdmice ; 
Sp.  Piedra  pumice ;  Lat.  Pumex ;  nihil  aliud  est, 
quam  spuma  et  fix  qurcdam  lapidum  liquefac- 
torum,  ut  scoria  metallorum;  from  Gr.  nru-eiy, 
spuere,  (Vossius.) 


And  in  aVord,  to  oppress,  beggar,  and  squeeze  them  as 
dry  as  a  pumice,  am',  then  trample  upon  them  because  they 

can  get  no  more  ( 


t  of  them.— South,  vol.  iii.  Ser. 


This  mountain,  and  indeed  the  whole  island,  is  evidently 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  formed  of  lava,  tufo,  and  pumice 
stone. — Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  iii.  c.  1. 

PUMMEL.     See  Pommel. 

PUMP,  ».    ''J        Fr.  Pompe,    pomper ;     Dut. 

Pomp,  n.         [Pompen,  pompe ;    Ger.  Pompe; 

Pu'mper.         f  Sw.  Pumpa.      Menage    derives 

Pu'mping,  7i.  J  from  the  Gr.  Tleinr-mi',  to  send 
forth.  And  Wachter  prefers  this  to  Skinner's  a 
sono  assurt/entis  aquce  fictum,  which  Ihre  proposes 
with  the  alternative,  aut  wide  nescio.  Tooke  calls 
it  "  an  engine  by  which  water  or  any  other  fluid  is 
obtained  or  procured;  and  past  part,  of  the  verb 
to  pump,  to  procure  or  obtain."     To  pump, — 

To  use  or  work  with  such  engine ;  to  throw  out, 
emit,  or  eject ;  to  draw  out,  to  extract ;  to  obtain 
or  procure  from. 

For  notwithstanding  their  pumpingvhh  3  pumps,  heauing 
out  water  with  buckets,  and  all  the  best  shifts  they  could 
make,  the  shippe  was  halte  lull  of  e.aur  ere  the  leake  could 
be  found  and  stogt.—Hacklugt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  421. 

Itl 
Still  pli 
AL  such  take  boate  as  thither  made  repair. 

Gascoigne.    Voyage,  (1572.) 

Here— 'tis  too  little,  but  'tis  all  my  store : 
I'll  in  to  pump  my  dad,  and  fetch  thee  more. 

Randolph.  The  Muse's  Looking-Glass,  Act  ii.  sc.4. 
Nor  shall  these  words,  of  venom  base, 
Which  thou  hast  from  their  native  place, 
Thy  stomach,  pump'd  to  fling  on  me, 
Go  unrevenged.  Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

The  flame  lasted  about  two  minutes  from  the  time.  th« 
pumper  began  to  draw  out  the  air. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 
And  oh !  (lie  cry'd)  what  street,  what  lane,  but  knows 
Our  purgings,  pumpings,  blanketings,  and  blows  ! 

Pope.  TheDunciad,  b.  ii. 
Mariners,  the  most  superstitious  of  mortals,  in  the  dis- 
tresses of  a  storm,  while  they  pour  out  their  vows  to  their 
saviour  Gods,  at  the  same  time  fall  lustily  to  their  tackle, 
and pu!,;p  without  intermission. 

Warburlon.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  6. 

PUMP.'  A  shoe  of  one  sole,  (says  Skinner,)  and 
so  called,  perhaps,  because  used  in  tripudiis  pom- 
paticis,  which  we  call  masks  and  balls ;  or  ( Doct. 
Th.  H. )  from  the  sound  they  make  in  dancing ;  or, 
it  may  be  added,  from  the  spring  of  the  sole  re- 
sembling  the  elasticity  of  the  sucker  of  the  pump. 
2  Mad.  Gaffer  shoemaker,  you  pulled  on  my  wife's  pumps, 
and  then  crept  into  her  pantofles. 

Dekkar.  The  Honest  Whore,  sc.  12 

And  the  right  foote  pumpe,  which  he  had  drawn  off,  he 

carieil  in  his  bosome  continually  betweene  his  gowne  and 

inward  clothes  ;  vea,  ami  many  nines  would  kisse  the  same. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  231. 

PU'MPION.     See  Pompion. 

PLTN,  v.  A.  S.  Pun-ian,  to  pound  or  bruise. 
See  To  Pound. 

The  roots  must  be  first  sliced  and  dried  in  the  sunne,  or 
by  the  fire,  and  then  being  punned  into  floure,  will  make 
good  bread. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  272. 


able  bodies.— Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  636. 
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PUN 


There  is  another  composition  also  for  this  purpose ;  to 
wit,  calves'  eewet  and  (Iter's  mnrr-'w  mixed  togithcr,  with 
the  leaves  of  the  white  Saint  Mary  thistle,  punned  all  toge- 
ther and  reduced  into  a  liniment. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  12. 

The  gall  of  these  lizards  or  stellions  punned  and  dissolved 
in  water,  is  said  to  have  an  attractive  facultie  to  draw  all 
the  weasels  about  the  place  to  resort  thither  in  companies. 


Id.  lb. 


PUN,  v.  )       ' 

Pun,  n.  I  in 

Panning,  n.  [  Se; 

Pu'nster.  J  Fit 


ho  was  9  rival  of  the  former,  who  used  puncheons  for  his 
graving,  which  Johnson  never  did,  calling  Simon  ^puncher, 
not  a  graver.— Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  c.  3. 


PUNCH 

PUNCHINI 

Mr.  Powell 


has  so  well  discipline  his  pig,  that  in  the  fi 
Punch  dance  a  minuet  together. 

Spectator,  No. 


PUN,  v.        )       This  word  is  not  to  be  found 
our    older     rexicographers.  ; 
Serenius   goes  to  the    Islandic  i 
Fu7ialagh,  frivolous,  in  a  sense 
transferred  from  fune,  ashes.      Mr.  Todd  is  very  ■ 
much  inclined  to  make /up  of  it. 

Fr.  Pointe,  diseur  de  pointes,  a  punster.  And  , 
Addison  might  have  described  a  pun  to  be, — 

A  conceit  or  witticism,  the  point  of  which  arises 
from  the  use,  &c.      See  the  first  quotation  from  I 
the  Spectator. 
Insipid  jesters,  and  unpleasant  fools, 
A  corporation  of  dull  punning  drolls. 

Drydcn.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 

Having  pursued  the  historv  of  a  pun  n,  from  its  original  to 

its  downfal,  1  shall  here  define  it  to  be  a  conceit  arising  from 

the  use  of  two  words  that  agree  in  the  sound,  but  differ  in  i 

the  sense. — Spectator,  No.  61. 

All  humour  had  something  of  the  quibble.  The  very  Ian-  | 
guage  of  the  court  was  punning. 

Shaftesbury.  Freedom  of  Wit  Sr  Humour,  pt.  i.  s.  2.   ' 

Several  worthy  gentlemen  and  criticks  have  applied  to  me  \ 
to  give  my  censure  of  an  enormity  winch  lias  rtviv'd,  (after 
being  long  oppress'd,)  and  iscall'd  punning.  —  Taller,  No.32. 

If  you  ask  him  to  help  you  to  some  bread,  a  punster  \ 
should  think  himself  very  "  ill  bred"   if  he  did  not ;  and  if  i 

"  grains  "  of  allowance.— Spectator,  No.  504. 

A  better  pun  on  this  word  was  made  on  the  Beggar's  i 
Opera,  which,  it  was  said,  mcdc  Gay  rich,  and  Rich  gay. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  V.  Engravers,  i 
A  man  who  has  an  ambition  to  become  a  punster,  seldom  I 
;ainment  of  his  object;  that  is,  he 
acquiring  a  power  which  other  men 

of  words  different  from  each  other  in  meaning,  and 
Stewart.    The  Human  Mind,  pt.  i.  c.  5.  8.  3. 


When  truly  all  their  feats  ha 

As  well  perform'd  by  motion-men, 

And  the  worst  drolls  of  Punchinellos 

Were  much  th'  ingeniouser  fellows. 

Butler.  Salire  on  our  Imitation  of  the  French. 

1  desire  you  would  lay  this  before  all  the  world,  that  I 
lay  not  be  made  such  a  tool  for  the  future,  and  that  Punchi- 
ello  may  chuse  hours  less  canonical.— Spectator,  No.  14. 

This  Sir  Samuel  built  a  large   room  in  his   garden   at 


;  much  admired  at  that 
i  Punchinello  holding  a  dial. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol,  iii. 


PU'NESE.  Fr.  Punaise;  the  noisome  and 
stinking  worm  or  vermin,  called  a  puny,  or  the 
bed-puny,  ( Cotgrave. ) 

As  wee  may  see,  for  example,  in  these  punies  or  wall  lice, 
the  most  ill-favored  and  filthie  vermine  of  all  other,  and 
which  we  loth  and  abhorre  at  the  verie  naming  of  them. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  29.  c.-l. 


seldoin  or  never 


t.Punzonare; 


PUNCH,  v.  \       Fr. Poinconner 

Punch,  n.         1    Sp.  Punzar;     Lat.  Pungere,  to 

Pc'ncher.        /pierce;    A.S.Pyngan. 

Po'ncheon.  )  Punch,  n.  any  thing  pointed,  a 
pointed  tool  or  instrument.      To  punch,  v. — 

To  strike  with  any  thing  pointed;  to  pierce  or 
penetrate,  bore  or  perforate — with  a  punch  or 
puncheon. 

Puncheon,  the  vessel,  Fr.  Poincon,  perhaps  so 
called  fmm  the  pointed  form  of  the  staves  ;  the 
vessel  bellying  out  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  to- 
wards each  end:  and  hence  punch  (i.e.  the  large 
belly)  became  applied,  as  Pepys  records,  to  any 
thing  thick  and  short. 


Tln'irv  irlnus  pykes  in  hand,  and  pun,:,,- .;.-,  close  in  stains 

they  beare, 
And  pykes  lykc  broaches  long,  and  fi^ht  with  foyne  of 

pointed  speare.  Phaer.   Virgin.  .Encidos,  b.  vii. 


Fabyan,  vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  vii. 

■  With  a  goade  he  puncht  each  furious  dame, 

And  made  them  every  one  cast  downe  their  greene  and 
leavie  speares.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi. 

He   did  teach   his   souldiers   to  carry   long  javelins   or 

puDcliiun-starcs,  wherewith  they  mi^ht  wound  their  enemies 
lifting  up  their  swords  to  strike  them. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  130. 
Here  I  did  make  the  workmen  drink,  and  saw  my  coach 
cleaned  and  oyled  ;  and  sta\  in-  anion l'  poor  people  there  in 
"  '     "did  punch,  which 


PU'NGENT.      ^         Fr.    Poignant,    punction, 
Pu'ngence.  punctual,  pointure ;    It.  Pun- 

IVngenoy.  gente,     puny/tiro,     punzionc, 

Ptj'ngitive.  puntuale,  puntura.  puntnii/ia- 

tura;  Sp.  Punto,  puntiHo, 
fiuiituncion,  puutual ;  Lat. 
Pungens,  pres.  part,  of  pun- 
gere ,■  punctum,  punctio,  punc- 
ture; A.  S.  Pyng  -  <ms  to 
punge  or  prick.  The  old 
verb,  to  punge,  is  preserved 
in  the  MS.  version  of  the 
New  Testament  possessed 
i  y  Tooke. 

Pungent, — pricking,  pier- 
Punctua'tion.  cing,      penetrating,     sharp, 

acute,  biting,  stinging. 
Pu'ncture,  n.  Puncto,  —  that      which 

.     'ks  ;  the  point,  the  exact 
Puncti'cular.     )  point. 

Punctual,  —  that  can  or  may  be  pointed  or 
marked  by  a  point  or  points ;  pertaining  or  re- 
lating to,  consisting  of,  observing,  or  regarding  a 
point;  an  exact  point;  exact,  accurate;  scrupu- 
lous. 

Punctuate, — a  verb   in   common  use, — to  mark 
or  divide  by  points;  (sc. )  the  different  portions  of 
a  sentence.      See  the  quotation  from  Lowth. 
Puncture,— see  the  quotation  from  Wiseman, 


PUN 

A3  for  the  choice  and  punctuality  of  the  time,  whereto 
this  public  mourning  must  be  limited,  where  should  it  reet, 
but  in  the  hand  of  sovereignty  ;  whose  wisdom  is  to  be  pre- 
supposed such,  as  to  pitch  upon  the  meetest  seasons  for  this 
practice?— Hall,  Ser.  Eccl.  iii.  4. 

But  to  come  punctually  to  our  purpose. 

Prynne.  Hislriu-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  v.  sc.  6. 

That  which  is  unrighteous  is  as  hateful  to  him  as  colo- 


Wherein  [water  in  glasses]  a  watchfull  eye  may  also 

over  the  puncticular  originals  of  periwincles  and  gnats 

Brown.    Urne  Burial, 


Far  therefore  am  I  from  desiring  you  to  be  nice  and  scru- 
pulous about  the  punctilios  of  the  Lord's  day  service. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

It  [the  law]  may  be  taken  as  a  covenant  conveying  life, 
upon  absolute,  entire,  indefective  obedience,  and  awarding 
death  to  those  who  fail  ill  the  least  iota  or  punctilin. 


vol. 


.  Ser. 


■  it    th 


<:s  laws  of  epic  poe.°y  so  requiring) 
•ro  oi  more  man  mortal  birth  must  needs  be  had; 

Pope.   The  Dunciad.  Aristarchus  of  the  Hero. 
:h  on  punctual  niceties  they  stand, 
ivhen  their  kings  dispatch  some  high  command, 
jrd  for  word,  th'  embassadors  rehearse 
same  tenour  of  unvaried  verse. 

Pitt.  Vida.  Art  of  Poetry,  b  ii. 
nifests  himself  to  he  a  God  of  truth  and  faithful- 
s  who  will  punctually  perform  his  promises  to,  and 
his  threats  upon  us. 

Dr.  Whitby.  On  the  Five  Points,  Dis.  1.  c.  4.  s.  4. 


and  alacrity,  yet  I  i 
is  unguided  by  prL 
fidelity.— Boyle.    Wo 


with  no  less  punctu 
.ii.  p. 413. 


"With  that  hi-  drew  a  lancet  in  his  rage, 
To  puncture  the  still  supplicating  sage. 

Garth.  The  Dispensary,  c.  G. 
When  prick'd  by  a  sharp-pointed  weapon,  which  kind  of 
,  they  are  much  to  be  regarded. 
Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  V.  c.  3. 


wound  is  call'd  a  punctu 


ward.  On  Fossils. 
Among  simple  tastes,  such  as  sweet,  sour,  bitter,  hot, 
ungcnl,  there  are  some  which  arc  iiminMerdly  grattful. 

Stewart.  Philos.  Lssays,  Ess.  I.  c.  5. 
Around  the  whole  rise  cloudy  wreaths,  and  far 
Bear  the  warm  pungence  of  o'er-boiling  tar. 

Crabbc.  Borough,  I.et.i. 


exactness)'  of  a  pleader. — Burke. 


■  French  1 


alley,  did 


..!■■!, Ml 


,  that  word  hein 


i  wordofcom- 


Docquett.   11°  Junii,    1628.      A  warrant  unto  Abraham 

.    |:i    ■      '"    i  li>r  hi^lyiV  ..f  the  oltiec  of  kc  perofhis  majesties 

-  pension  of  £40  per  annum,  and  of 


When  he  begs  of  thee  for  mercy,  his  passion  is  greater, 

his  necessities  more  pw/t/nrt,  his  apprehensions  more  brisk 
and  sensitive.—  Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

It  is  the  worst  of  evils,  when  men  are  so  in  love  with  sin, 

that  they  arc  n.->!  mil',  delightrd  with  th.-m,  out  pleased  also; 
not  only  feel  the  relish  with  too  quick  a  sense,  but  also  feel 
none  of  the  objections-  rmthing  of  the  puunmcy,  the  sting, 
or  the  lessening 


:  reception  of  that  citie  and  kingdo'me. 
Bacon.  K.  Hen.  VII,  p.  105. 


;stimonie  of  sundry  fathers. 

Prynne.  Ilislrio  Mastix,  Act  iii. 
Many  other  modernc  writers;  all  giue  punctually  vi 
ious,  and  vncontiouleable  testimonie.— Id.  lb.  Act  ii. 


I  know  Bilson  hath  decypher'd  us  all  the 
Signore  and  Monsignore,  and  Monsieur,  as  circumstantially 
punctitatid  of  Casteel,    Naples   or  Fountain-Bleau 
-    ne Church  Government,  b.  it.  c.  1. 


could  have  done— Mtilun, 


The   Iliad  of  Salvini   every  reader  may  discover  to  be 

punctilious/'/  exai't  ;  hut  ii  scums  to  be  the  work  of  a  Hn- 
guist  skilfully  pi-ihintic  :  ;ind  his  countrymen,  the  proper 
JllU^i.'S  of  its  pow',T  tu  pliase,  nject  it  v>nh  disgust. 

Johnson.  Life  of  pepe. 
Should  God  again, 


Oft 


tin'  1 


How  would  the  work;  a.! mire  \—Coir/>cr.   Task,  b.  vi. 

t  of  marking  in  writing  the  several 


Punctuation  is 

tences,  according  to  their  piup<-i  quantity  or  proportion,  as 
they  are  expressed  in  a  just  and  ,i",i;ir:t"  pronunciation. 

Lowth.  English  Grammar* 

PC'NiC.      Lat.  JPunica;  Phoenician  ;   Cartha- 
ginian. 

In  Pontus  or  the  Punic  coast,  or  where 

Alcinous  reign'd.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  V. 

Yet  if  for  fame  or  glory  nn-ht  ' 

Aught  suileted  :    iM-un-   African   ' 

Iii-,  wasted  rount.y  I  'u  ed  from  I'm.ic  ta_v, 

And  loses,  though  but  verbal  hi    re* 


Brooke.  Jerusahm  Delivered,  b.iL 

PU'NISH,  v.  A  Fr.  Punir ;  It.  Punirc  ;  Sp. 
Pu'MSHArii.E.  I  Punir;  Lat.  Punire ;  A.  S- 
Pl'nisiier.        [Pin-an;  to  cause,  or  to  give 

PUNISHMENT,     (pahl  tO. 

Pum'tion.  To  pain  or  cause  pain  to,  to 

Pu'nitive.        J  afflict  with  pain  ,•    to  impose, 

inflict,  or  afflict  with  pains  or  penalties,  (sc.  for 

acts  done,  offences  committed.) 


PUN 


PUP 


And  thei  manassiden  and  lefte  hem,  and  founden  not  hou         Or  [if  any  shall  usurp]  a  motherhood  to  the  rest,  other- 

thei  schulden  ponysche  hem  for  the  peple.  |  wise  than  in  a  priority  and  aid  of  conversation,  and  make 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  4.  ■  them  but  daughters  and  punies  to  her  :  she  shall  be  guilty 

So  threatned  they  them  and  let  them  go,  fcfoude  nothynge      of  a  high  arrogance  and  pre,unipiiun  a-aiusi  fbrist^and 
how  to  puniahe  them,  because  of  the  people.—  Bible,  1551.  lb.     deai 


"Wherefore  emongthe  Jewes  onlyeperiuric  is  punyshable. 

Udal.  Matthew,  c.  5. 

As  who  wold  say,  he  [Phillip]  was  the  punisher  of  sacri- 

ledge,  he  was  the  reuenger  of  religion,  S;he  only  was  worthy 

to  compel!  offenders  to  make  satisfaction. 

Galdyng.  Justine,  fol.  42. 

Hitherto  pertaineth  the  precept  of  elemeneye  and  mercy 

for  kinges,  which  is  to  do  well  to  the  good  men,  decerning 


N'or 


spouse,  the  church. — Bp.JIall.  Resolutions  for  Religio. 
puny  po< 


Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  I. 

But  for  all  y'  ordinauce,  y*  whiche  was  well  knowen  and 
Bprede  abrode,  and  vpon  payne  of  great  punissyon,  yet  the 
men  of  warre  ofietymes  sore  trauelled  ye  coutreis  as  they 
passed  through.— Burners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  39, 

The  charter  sayd,  that  whosoeuer  hreketh  by  any  maner 
of  coiiieimi  any  poynte  or  artycle  conteyned  in  that  treatie, 
shulde  be  taken  and  n.'iiuted  as  iraytours,  and  to  rynne  in  a 
mortal  punysyon. — Id.  lb.  c.  158. 

Yet  repentance  is  a  duty  full  of  fears,  and  sorrow,  and 
labour;  a  vexation  to  the  spirit;  an  afflictive,  penal,  or 
punitive  duty.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 

God  had  pnrpos'd  to  punish  our  instrumental  punisher st 
though  niiw  Christians,  iiy  oth.T  heathen,  according  to  his 
divine  retaliation:  invasion  fnr  invasion,  spoil  for  spoil, 
destnu  th.ii  lor  destruction.— Miltmi.   II:,:.  „f  Britain,  b.  v. 


For  authors,  such  as  our  new  authors 

Have  not  much  learning  nor  much  wit  to  spare. 

Dryden,  Prol.41. 
What  is  that  which  the  man,  whom  thou  so  adorest,  can 
do  for  thee?   Why.  he  may,  pnluiMs,  gratify  thee  with  some 
puny  gain  or  preferment. — South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  9. 

His  clumps  were  puny,  he  [Kent]  aimed  at  immediate 
&  vnlearned,  &  to  mode-     effect,  and  planted  not  for  futurity.—  Walpole.  On  Gardening. 

■ Nations  would  do  well, 

To  extort  their  truncheons  from  the  puny  hands 

Of  heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 

Are  gratified  with  mischief.  Cowper.  Task,b.V. 

PU'PIL.     )       Fv.Pupil;    It.Puplllo;     Sp.Pw- 
Pi/pilage.  f  pifo;    Lat.  Pupilus;    a  pupus,  hoc 
est,  puer,  (Vossius. )     See  Boy.     Applied  to — 

A  young  person  under  ward  or  tutorship  ;  also, 
to  the  organ  of  vision.  See  the  quotation  from 
Boyle. 

She  had  neither  wit  nor  stomacke,  which  would  permit 
and  suffre  her  husband,  beying  of  perfect  age  and  miis 
estate,  like  a  yong  scholer  or  innocent  pupille,  to  be 
gouerned  by  the  disposicion  of  another  man. 

Hall.  Hen.  VI,  an.  25. 

Long  lackt,  alas, 

Hath  bene  thy  faithfull  able  in  hard  assay  1 
Whiles  deadly  fitt  thy  pupill  doth  dismay. 


to  be  cut  off  by 
aily,  could  not 
harper  repent- 


Spe, 


For  you  may  see,  by  looking  in  a  pl.ivse,  that,  when  you 
shut  one  eye,  the  pupil  of  the  i.;her  eye  that  is  open,  dilate th. 
Bacon.  Natnrall  llistorie,  §  868. 
Most  noble  lord,  the  pillor  of  my  life, 

And  patrone  of  my  muse's  pupillage  ; 
Through  whose  br-e  bountie.  poured  on  me  rife 
of  my  feeble 


rdoel 


.-  ,!■> 


Their  general  rule  was,  that  b 
in  by  a  daily  incursion,  therefon 
a  daily  repentance  :  which  bee; 
he  so  intense  and  signally  puni, 
ances  for  the  seldome  returning 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  3.  §6. 

But  since  to  punish  is  properly  an  act  of  a  superior  to  an 
inferior,  and  two  kingdoms  or  nations  seem  to  be  equal,  and 
neither  to  have  any  superiority  or  jurisdiction  over  the 
other,  it  may  be  douhted,  bow  the  one's  making  war  upon 
the  other,  can  be  properly  an  act  of  punitive  justice. 

South,  vol.x.  Ser.  6. 

The  having  conferred  many  to  righteousness,  shall  as  the 
Scripture  forelels,  confer  a  siar-like  and  immortal  bright- 
ness; since  (whieh  is  chiefly  ronsideraLdei  the  knowledge  of 
particular  actions,  and,  consequently,  persons,  seems  re- 
quisite to  the  attainment  of  that  great  end  of  God,  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  the  manifestation  of  his  punitive  and 
remunerative  justice.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.288. 

I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that  great  severity  of  punishment  \  eye,  or  seat  of  vision,  to  make  there  an  im 

does  but  very  little  good;    nay,  great  harm  in   education  :  ■  usually  a  kind  of  picim-r-  [fnr  it  is  md  ;ilv,ays  a  i,.j[  one')  of 

and  X  believe  it  will  be  found  that,  vuterh  paribus,  t!in,e  the  object  —  B>  ■/.'■.    lY<;-hs,  vol.  v.  p.  20''. 

children  who  have  been  mo.t  chastised,  seldom  make  the  I       ^           ,   .     „    t             '              v 

best  men.— Locke.  Of  Education,  s.43.  £ul"  s,'c  !  ]f;  all,the  men\al  fu°d  Purvey  d 

].y  jutliiic  ha<  kn.cs  ,,i  the  schooling  trade; 

It  is  clear,  that  the  right  of  j,i!iiisliu,a  crimes  against  the  "Who  feed  a  pupil's  intellect  with  store 

law  of  nature,  as  murder  and  the  like,  is  in  a  state  of  mere  Of  syntax,  truly,  but  with  little  more, 

nature  vested  in  every  individual.  Cowper    Tirocinium 

Blaekstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  1.  Altho„gh  ,  cannol  aKorether  forget  what  I  learned  in  my 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  general  nature  years  n!"  pupi/laye,  I  have  been  hin„'  accustomed  to  think 

of  punishments:  which  are  evils  or  inconveniences  eonse-  for  myself  on  every  subject  that  li.ts  fume  before  me. 

Gedtles.  Trans,  of  Bible,  Pref. 
denounced,  and  inflicted  by  hu 
disobedience  or  misbehaviour 


Spenscr.   To  the  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton. 

For  this  dnke  Tas  protector]  many  years 

Had  rul'd  the  hurl,  ilurini;  the  hiee's  young  age  ; 

Asifhestill  were  in  hi-  pupi'luu.'.~]),,uiel.  Civil  liars, b. v. 

I  consider  then  what  is  called  the  pupil  or  apple  of  the 
eye,  is  not  (as  it  is  known)  a  siihsMuli.i]  part  of  the  organ, 
but  only  a  round  hole  or  window  made  in  the  uvea,  at  which 
the  modified  beams  of  1i;:ht  enter  to  fall  hpun  tlie  ehrvstal- 
1  the  bottom  of  the 


ct  sucli  laws  were  respectively 
.  often  causes  one  provision  t 


jade.—  Id.  lb. 


it  several  pur- 
poses, and  so  may  make  moral  evil,  as  well  as  natural,  at 
the  same  time  both  prudential  and  punitory:  but  it  is  not 
apparent  from  experience  that  lie  always  does  50. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  29. 

PUNK,  n.       \       The    regular   past   part,    of 
Pu'nkling,  n.  (    pgnyan,  pangere  ;    and    means 
(subaud.  a  female)  puny  or  punc ;  i.  e.  puncta. 

Or  why  there  rests 

Such  worship  due  to  kicking  of  d.  punch 


I'ttptts. 


Now  lean  atturney 
Ne'er  par'd,  nor  vc 
And  aged  proctor. 
The  feats  of  punch  in  court  of  Paul's. 

Davenant.  The  Long  Vacation  in  London. 
And  then  earn'd  your  royal  a  day  by  squiring  puncks  and 
puncklings  up  and  down  the  city? 

Eeaum.  //  Flelch.  The  Martial  Maid,  Actil.  sc.  1. 
And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk 
For  dame  Religion,  as  for  punk.— Hudibras,  pt.i.  0.1. 

PUNT,  i'.     Perhaps  from  punlo,  a  point.     The 
player  was  called  the  punter. 

Wretch  that  I  was  !  bow  often  have  I  swore, 
When  Winnall  tally'd,  I  would  iniii  no  more. 

Pope.  The  Basset  Table. 
PU'NY,  adj.  )      See  Puisne. 
Pu'nv,  n.        I      Younger,     and,     consequen- 
tially, less ;  inferior,  weak,  small,  petty. 
VOL.  11. 


PU'PPET,  or  ~\        Fr.  Ponpee  ;  a  baby, 
Po'ppet.  !  pet  or  bable  ;  from  Lat. 

Pt/ppETRY.         f  See  Pupil. 
Po'ppetish.      J       Any  thing   like  a  child   or 
babg  ,-  childish  or  babyish  ;  made  in  the  image  of, 
dressed  up  like,  a  child;  fondled  like  a  child;  a 
doll ;  a  child-like  image. 
This  were  a  popel  in  an  arme  to  enbrace 
For  any  woman,  smal  and  faire  of  face. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  Sire  Thopas,  v.  13,631. 

Folowynge  his  v. lies  then/fur,  they  haue  a]  wayes  for  lucre's 

sake  gloryouslyc  earne-beti  [heir  helve  mother,  the  madame 

Junsoii.   Tu  Sir  Ed.  Sackvile.      °f  myschiele,  and  pruude  synngogu  of  salhnn,  wytb  golde, 

\'C      blllel  llee-,    hi      v.  I     .      .      ,    ;    ,    .    ■'.;..  ,       ,^,[    .,,,_.),,. 

other  madde  mastryes. — Bute.  Image,  pt.  i.  Pref. 

Ne  lesse  also  doth  he  that  setteth  menne  to  open  penaunce 
at  Paules  Crosse,  for  holye  water  makyng,  for  [irocession 
and  sensinge  wj  1I1  other  /.,/,/,.//,■  ^aiiih-',  cinistrii_\  nini;,'  the; 

promise  the  aduaucement  of  the  old  faith  of  holy  church 


by  such  fantasticall  fepperyes. — /</.  lb.  pt. 

How  outragiously  are  their  preistes  and  chirches  orned 
and  gor-iou  .ly  uami^hed  m  their  popel nj  passe  tymes  and 
apes  playe.— Joge.  Exposieion  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 

Ouer  the  master's  head  there  is  alwayes  an  image  like  a 
puppet,  made  ot  lclte,  which  ilievei'.i  th-  master's  brother. 
Hachlmjt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  96. 
Though  all  men  him  uncased  gan  deride, 
Like  as  a  puppit  placed  in  a  play, 
Whose  part  once  past  all  men  bid  lake  away. 

Spenser.  Mother  Ilubberd's  Tale. 

traffike  abroad,  so  the  pretlie  popict  his  wife  hcein  In  be  a 
fresh  occupieng  giglot  at  home. 

Hoiinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  3. 
1537 


PUR 

Adorning  female  painted  puppetry. 

Marston.  Scourge  of  nil  (1599.) 
The  height,  of  his  ambition  is,  we  know, 
But  to  be  master  of  a  puppet-show. 

Dryden.  Absalom  #  Achitophel. 
The  curious  eye  their  awkward  movement  tires ; 
They  seem  W^q  puppets  led  about  by  wires. 

Churchill.   The  Rosciad. 
St  Paul's  would  afford  a  new  theatre  for  statuaries  to 
exert  their  genius  ;   and  the  Abbey  would  still  preserve  its 
general  customers,  by  neve  recruits  of  waxen  puppets. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.  c.  2. 


PU'PPY,  v.  \  A  whelp  not  yet  weaned  from 
Pu'ppy,  n.  V  its  mother's  milk.  It.  Puppare, 
Pup.  )  (poppare,)  lactare.  Puppu  ( pup- 

pa)  mamma,  (Junius. )  Dat.Puppe  •  Ger.  Puppe; 
Fr.  Poupee,  from  Lat.  Pupus,  an  infant,  (  Skinner. ) 
See  Pupil. 

The  young  of  certain  quadrupeds  ;  applied  to 
men  in  contempt,  who  manifest  the  qualities  of 
puppies. 

commeth  away  after 
xxx.  c.  14. 

Lau.  One  that  I  brought  up  from  a  puppy:  one  that  I 
sav'd  from  drowning,  when  three  or  foure  of  his  blinde 
brothers  and  sisters  went  to  it. 

Shakespeare.   Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
And  though  'tis  late  if  justice  could  be  found, 
Thy  plays,  like  blind-horn  puppies,  should  be  drown'd. 

Dorset.    To  Mr.  Edw.  Howard. 
The  unbred  puppy,  who  had  never  seen 
!  look  so  gav,  or  talk  so  fine, 

1  debt. 


Believes,  then  falls  i 


Rochester.  From  Artemisa  to  Chloe. 

PU'RBLIND.     See  Poeeblind. 

PURCHASE,  v.  }        Fr.   Pow-chasser ;     It. 
Pu'rchase,  n.  Pro-caccidre,   to  chase,  to 

Purchasable.         }  pursue,  to  hunt;  and,  con- 
Pu'r.cnASEit.  j  sequentially,  to  catch,   to 

Purchasing,  n.      j  take,   to   obtain.     In  our 

old  writers,  to  take,  (as  thieves  or  robbers,)  to 

steal,  to  rob ;  now,  usually — 

To  obtain,  to  procure,  to  acquire;  to  get  by 

payment  of  an  equivalent,  to  buy. 
See  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 
Cadwal  nuste  tho  other  rede,  bote  myd  al  ys  mavne 
Wende  to  porchacy  hym  help  to  the  lasse  Brutayne. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  243. 
Of  hys  purchas  so  large  he  was  to  men  that  he  fonde, 
ret  ost  in  a  lutel  stonde. 

the  hauenes  seththe 

So  Unit  men  of  purchas  come  to  hym  so  gret  route, 
That  ther  nas  prince  vn  nethe  that  hym  mygte  at  route. 

Id.  p.  78. 
Roherd,  thore-h  our  assent,  the  'heritage  to  the  lies, 
And  thou,  William,  se.lle  bent  the  put  chare  at  our'avis. 

R.  Bruune,  p.  87. 
But  ye  ben  a  chosin  kyn,  a  kyngli  presthood,  hooly  folk, 
ijng[pnpul„s  anjmsiliunis']  that  ye  telle 


peple 
roundirful  ligt.- 


1  that 


cl,f.    I    I'rlii 


tide  you  fro  darkn 


his 


All  was  fee  simple  to  him  in  effect, 

His  purchasing  might  not  hen  in  suspect. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  v.  321. 
His  paurchas  was  wel  better  than  his  rent.— Id.  lb.  v.  258. 
And  thus  Searsnes  in  euery  place 

By  reson  maie  no  thunke  purchase. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  r. 

If  thys  hathe  bene  the  pollecye  of  conquerors,  thappetite 

of  purchasers,  anil  the  sluilv  ol  erne  nuns,  why  cloethe  your 

grace  desyre  Fraunee     rime  Seethuule,  or  c.iuet  a  country 

farre  from  your  sighte  befole  a  realmc  vni'er  your  nose? 

Hall.  Hen.  V.  an.  1. 
They  will  steale  any  thing,  and  call  it  purchase. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 
Perdy,  Sir  Knight,  saitle  then  th'  enchaunter  Wive, 
That  shall  I  shortly  puruhusr  :<>  your  bond. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
Who  now  but  Arcite  mourns  his  bitter  fate, 
Finds  his  dear  purchase,  and  repents  too  late? 

Dryden.  Patamon  $  Arcite. 
For  on  his  itaelie  a  heavv  lead  he  bare 
flf  niditly  stealth  and  pilla-e  several], 
Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  purchas  criminall. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  3. 


the  purchasing  of  it. — Sharp, 

For  money  being  the  coun 

chasuble  by  it,  it  looks  like  a 

add  to  the  price  of  other  things,  which  are  exchang'd  for  it. 
Locke.  Of  the  Lowering  of  Interat, 


■ 


PUR 

,  to  do  great  things,  loots  for  a  power,  what 


ml  1:  in-  ilii.N 


i  mechauicks 


rice.  On  I 


3  apply  it. 
*  French  Revolution. 
King  William,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Anne,  did  not 
take  the  crown  hy  hereditary  n-ht  or  cL-.-  ent,  lr.it  l.y  nay  of 
donation  or  purthoc.  as  the  lawyers  call  it;  by  which  they 


3  such  pompous 
.  Act  viii.  sc.  6. 
and  lusts  their 


'■'/"' 


urchascr,  perquisitor, 
his  family,  whether  I 
e  or  by  gift,  or  by  a 


1  otherwise  t 
,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

i  he  who  first  acquired 
'.  same  was  traiislcra-il 
■  other  method,  except 


PURE,  adj. 
Pure,  v. 
Pi/rely. 
Pu'reness. 
Pu'rist. 

PU'RIFY,  V. 

Purifica'tion. 

Pl.RtFIER. 
Pu'RIFTING.n. 

Pu'ritan. 

Purita'nical. 

PcRITa'NICALLY 

Pl-'ritanism. 
Pc'ritanize. 
Pu'rity. 


Yr. Pur,  purifier;  It  Puro, 
purificare ;  Sp.  Puro,  puri- 
ficar;  Lat.  Pur  us,  purifi- 
care ;  i.  e.  purum  facere ; 
purus,ftornirup,  fire, cleansed 
or  cleared  by  fire.  (See  Im- 
pure.) Consequentially — 
Cleansed  or  clean,  cleared 
or  clear ;  freed  or  free  from 
dross,  filth,  or  other  inter- 
mixture; and,  thus,  whole, 
entire,  and,  (as  in  Chaucer,) 


very ; 


:  fette 


the  very  fetters.      See  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's  note, 
clear ;   free  from  evil,  from  vice  ; 
incorrupt,  unpolluted,  unspotted,  unstained  ;  in- 
nocent, guileless,  or  guiltless. 

Puritan, — applied  to  one  who  affects  or  arrogates 
pureness  to  excess. 


•  kyng  herd  say,  sho  had  s 
Mr  he  soiorned,  till  sho  \ 


wele  farn, 


Ne  i 


-  da    snyn-e 1 


;  preir  make  pees,  among  ( 

Til  prude  be  purcliche  for  do.— Piers 

Thanne  poul  took  the  men,  and  in  th 
purrfi.d  with  hem  and  entnd>-  into  theT 
the  lillying  of  daies  of  purifiing  till  the  offring 
for  ech  of  hem. —  IViclif.  Dcdis,  c.  21. 

The  the  next  day  Paul  tokethemen.  and  purifyed  himself 
w*  them,  and  entred  into  the  Temple,  declan-nge  that  he 
obserued  thedayes  of  the  purification,  vntyl  that  an  offering 


i  and 


Should  be  ofTVe. 


,  had  < 


x  of  them.— Bible,  1551 

aad  of  Jones  disciplis  with  the 


fed, 


Alas,  these  precise  puritanieall  anf 

heardsfassome  1  feare  account  them)  k 

pagan  Christmas  courtships  or  solemn 

Prynne.  HUtrio-ilasti. 

Licentious  Christians,  who  make  tht 
law,  may  deeme  it  purilanisme,  or  bi 
precisenesse,  in  this  dissolute  aud  vnruly  age. 

Id.  lb   Act  i.  sc.  2. 

M.  Perkins,  in  his  probleme,  though  he  faine  would  ptiri- 
tanize  it,  and  so  goeth  on,  hanging  hoofe  against  hoofe,  yet 
confesselh,  that  the  lathers  used  to  anne  themselves  against 
the  develle  with  the  signe  of  the  crosse. 

Mountagu.  A  n  Appeale  to  Ccesar,  c.  24. 

And  in  the  consecrated  stream 

Pretends  to  wash  off  sin,  and  lit  them  so 

Purified  to  receive  him  pure,  or  rather 

To  do  him  honour  as  their  king. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 

But  the  feast  of  Lupercalia,  considering  the  time  of  cele- 
brating thereat",  rt  seenieth  it  is  ordained  for  a  purification. 
For  it  is  celebrated  on  the  unfortunate  days  of  the  moneth 
of  February,  which  are  called  the  purging  days. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  26. 

Faith  is  a  great  purger  and  purifier  of  the  soul :  purifying 
your  hearts  by  faith,  sailh  the  apostle. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 

The  whiles  my  handes  I  [Pilate]  washt  in  purity. 

The  whiles  my  soule  was  soyld  with  fowle  iniquity. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

He  said,  Asphalion  swift  the  laver  brings; 

Alternate  all  partake  the  grateful  springs  : 

Then  from  the  rites  of  purity  repair, 

And  with  keen  gust  the  savory  viands  share. 

Pope.  Homer.   Odyssey,  b.  iv. 

Molir.etrx,  of  Marybourgll  in  Ireland,  travelled  afterwards 
into  several  foreign  countries;  was  at  Rome,  where  (tho' 
puritanically  educated  under  the  tuition  ol"  Sam.  Kadeliff.  of 
Brasen.  Coll.)  he  changed  his  religion,  r.  turned  a  well-hied 
man,  was  knighted,  and  in  the  grand  rebellion  suffered  for 
the  royal  cause.- 

Those  prudent  and  honest  men,  w 
gave  it  as  their  deliberate  judgme 
ought  to  conform,  rather  than  make 
churchmen  ought  to  indulge  the 
than  hazard  one." 

Warburlon.  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  b.  iii. 

It  was  a  received  opinion  in  the  ancient  world,  that  human 
nature  had  contracted  a  stain  or  pollution;   and  that  not 

tiuu  was  necessary  to  put  man  in  a  capa'.'ilt  ol  hemg  restored 

to  the  favour  of  the  Deity.— Id.    Works,  \  ol.  ix.  Ser.  5. 
In  English  you  are  no  purist. — Chesterfield.  Letter/. 
PU'RFLE,i\  )      Fr. Pourfiler  d'or,  to  tinsel  or 
Pu'rfle,  n.       $  overcast     with     gold     thread, 

(filum;)   It.'  Prqfflldre.     See  Profile. 

To  surround  with  a  thread-like  edge  or  border; 

to  embroider. 


haucer.   The  WiJ  of  Bathes  Prologue,  V.  5725. 
ters  on  his  shinnes  grete 

Id.    TheKnighles  Tale,  v.  1281. 
•  All  his  lepre  it  hath  pnrifiedL 


Shei 
And 
"Who 

Gawer.  A  Ballade  to  King  Henry  IF. 

s  pare  heade  and  welle. 

myrroure,  and  ensample  of  good, 

so  hir  venues  vnderstuod.                 Id,  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

The  empernur  commaunded  to  examine  tlieim,  and  to  be 
nformed  of  tile  pureness  of  their  lyues.— Gulden  Bt>ket  c.  6. 

Now 

r.ili  v. 

will  I  talke  altogether  with  the  maid  herselfe,  which 
thin  her  a  treasure  without  comparison,  that  is  the 

both  of  body  and  mind. 
«.   The  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  C.  6. 

■  ;iiul  holm 


Fuure  Godlye  Sermons,  Ser.  1. 


At  the  well-head  the  purest  streames  arise. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii,  c.  7. 
In  's  body  too  no  critique  eye  could  find 
Tin.  Mn.Hi^t  blemish,  to  belye  his  mind; 
He  was  all  pttrenas,  and  bis  outward  part 
But  represents  the  picture  of  his  heart. 

Cowley.  On  the  Death  of  John  Littleton. 
Your  like  we  in  a  burning  glass  may  see, 

WiuMI    1!:C    Mill'-    I    ■  }    3    ,i".-    i      'Ii    ,  .    ;i:,-,|.';,-,|    |-,- 

Bent  on  some  object,  whk-h  is /,,,,,/,,  white, 

We  find  that  colour  ilnth  iln-puTce  the  light, 

And  stands  untainted.— Drayton.  Elegy  to  the  Lady  J.  S. 

J  would  not  be  a  puritan,  though  he 

Cau  preach  two  h..urs.  and  yet  his  sermon  be 

But  half  a  quarter  long.  Cowley.  A  Vote. 


Fasti  Oxon.  vol. 


He  preide 
And  kepe 

uThe 

here  porfil  t 

Piers  Plouhman, 

p.S2 

The  ladies  all  in  s 
Purji/ed  were  will 
And  euery  knight 

of  gat 

that 

ichely 

Chaucer.   The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
After  a  sort,  the  coller  and  the  vent 

Like  as  annuo-  is  made  in  purfeling, 
"With  great  pearls  lull  fine  and  orient, 

They  were  couched  all  after  one  worching. 
With  diamonds  in  steed  of  powdering, 
The  sleeves  and  purftll  of  assise, 
They  were  made  like  in  every  wise. 

Id.   The  Assembly  of  Ladies. 
Mies  them  the  judges,  and  after  them  the  knightes  of  the 
bath  in  violet  gounes  with  hoddes  purfelcd  with  niimuer, 
lyke  doctors.— Hall.  Henry  VIII.  an.  25. 
Hee  had  a  faire  companion  of  his  way, 

A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlot  red, 
Puiflcd  with  gold  and  pearle  of  rich  assay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  2. 
I  rather  see  it,  glorious  to  behold, 
With  rubies  edg'd,  aud  purjled  o'er  with  gold. 


Harte.  The  I 


l  of  Death. 


PURGE,  b. 
Purge,  n. 
Pukger. 

Purca'tion. 
Pu'rgative,  adj 
Pu'rgative,,,. 

Pk'rGATORT  ,<!</,' 

Pur'gatory,  n. 

Purgato'rial. 

Purgato'rian. 

Pu'rging,  II. 
accusation,  to  excuse. 

Puryatory.—so  called  because  in  it  the  souls  of 

the  dead  were  believed  to  be  purged  or  purified 

1538 


Fr.  Purger,  It.  Purgare  ; 
Sp.  Puigar ;  Lat.  Purgare, 
to  purify,  to  cleanse.  See 
Pire,  and  the  quotations 
there  from  North  and  J. 
Taylor. 

To  cleanse,  to  clear,  to 
scour;  to  wipe  off,  to  clear 
away,  to  eject  or  expel 
foulness  or  fiithiness,  physi- 
cal or  moral ;  to  clear  liom 


PUR 

from  the  pollution  of  venial  sins.     See  the  quo. 
tation  from  Sharp. 

Which  also  whanne  he  is  the  brightnesse  of  glorie,  and 
figure  of  his  substauce,  and  berith  alio  tlungis  hi  word  ol  his 
vertue,  he  makith  puryocioun  of  synnes. —  IViclif.  Eb.  c.  1. 

Whiche  Sonne  beyng  the  bryghtnes  of  hys  glory,  and  very 
ymage  of  his  substauce.  beannge  vpall  ihioges  w)lhy<  word 
of  hys  power,  hath  in  his  owne  person  purged  our  svnnes. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Therevpon  they  fell  to  weapinge  and  purgingc  of  thera- 
selues.— Brende.  Quintal  Curlius,  fol.  12a. 

After  that   the  purgacia  hath  wrought.   thirstin?s  and 
sounde  slepe  be  signes  that  the  body  is  sufficiently  puiged. 
Sir  T.  Elyol.   The  Castel  of  Hcltlt,  b.  iii.  c.6. 
Cesar,  accepting  their  purgation,  learned   the  waye  per- 
fectly by  Diuitiacus. — Goldinye.  Casar,  fol.  33. 
Penaunce  is  the  very  purqer  of  synne 

Fisher.  Seven  Psalmes,  Ps.  38.  pt.  ii. 


The  i 


Purgingmeaicin 


i  pearles  and  pre- 
;e  of  their  great 
knowen  to  other 
;heu  esteemed,  as 

Brende.  Quintus  Curlius,  fol.  233. 


he  most  part,  have  their  pa  "police 
vertue  in  a  fine  spirit ;  asappeareth  by  that  they  endure  i  ot 
boiling,  without  much  loss  of  vertue  And  therefore  it  is 
of  good  use  in  physic,  if  you  can  retain  the  purging  venue, 
and  take  away  the  unpleasant  ta-te  of  the  puryer. 

Bacon.  Nalurall  Historic,  §20. 

Triall  would  he  also  made  in  herbs  poysonnus  and  pur- 
gative,  whose  ill  qualitie  (perhaps)  may  be  discharged,  or 
attempted,  hy  setting  stronger  poysoiis,  or  purgatives,  by 
them.— Id.  lb.  §  491. 

Surfets  many  times  tum  to  purges,  both  upwards  and 
downwards.— Id.  lb.  §  36. 

The  Duke  of  Glocester  sent  his  purgation  upon  oath  by 
the  bishop  of  London  to  the  king. 

Prynne.   Treachery  a)  Disloyally,  pt.  i.  p.  24. 

The  .Platonists  and  the  Papists  have  been  a  little  more 
rational  in  ordering  their  fancies,  placing  their  imaginary 
purgatory  in  their  i 


II,  i 


The  delusions  of  purgalory,  with  all 
puryalorian  ghosts. 

Mode.  Aposlacy  of  latter  Times,  (1G41,)  p  45. 

Cordials  of  pity  give  me  now, 

For  I  too  weak  for  pnrgings  grow.  Cowley.   Counsel. 

Their  doctrine  is.  That  all  souls  that  have  not  made  satis- 
faction for  tlu-ir  sins  while  the;  lived,  l ho'  .,11  those  sins  were 
remitted,  so  that  they  never  shall  go  to  hell,  but  at  last  shall 
go  to  heaven  ;  yet  they  shall,  in  the  other  state,  undergo  a 
grievous  punishment  in  a  certain  kind  of  prison  which  they 
call  purgalory,  for  so  longtime  till  they  be  perfectly  paired 
of  their  sins  — Sharp,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  8. 

Purgatorial  fire — how  far  held  by  some  ancient  fathers. 
H'heulley.  On  the  Common  Prayer,   lntrod. 

This  purgatory  interval  is  not  unfavourable  to  a  faithless 


ad  governor.—  Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 
Purgalory,  (in  Virgil.)  the  first  division,  is  inhabited   by 


fle,  from  which  purl 


Wicked.— Warburlon.   The  Divine  J 

PU'RIi..N.     See  Pure. 

PURL,  v.    ~\       See  Put 

PcBt.il.         }  is  contract 

Pu'rung,  n.  )       To  sum 
border,  or  fringe  ;  to  fringe,  to  embroider. 

To  purl,  applied  to  the  sound  of  water,  Skinner 
says  may  be  from  the  Lat.  Pmliquare,  or  bullire, 
or  formed  from  the  sound.  It  may  be  so  used 
from  the  fringes  or  edges  formed  upon  the  little 
waves  or  undulations  or  eddies  of  the  water,  as  it 
ruffles  or  ripples  along,  or  causes  the  sound,  to 
which  the  word  is  now  applied. 

To  flow  with  gentle  murmur;  to  murmur;  to 
ripple  ;  to  wave,  to  undulate,  to  rise  as  waves  do  j 
to  run  into  eddies. 

The  purl  apostrophized  by  Lloyd  is  described  to 
be  "a  medicated  malt  liquor  in  which  wormwood 
and  aromaticks  are  infused."  It  is  probably  so 
named  because  it  purls  or  mantles  in  the  glass. 

For  all  the  copes  and  vestementes  wer  but  of  one  pece.  so 
wouen   for  the   purpose,   cloth    of  tissue    anil    p    hdtad  with 
redde  roses  purled  with  fine  gold  — Holt.  Hen.  V ill.  an.  12 
In  speech,  it  seem'd,  his  beard,  all  silver  white, 

Wagg'd  up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  din  fly 
Thin  winding  breath,  which  p„rl'd  up  to  the  sk v. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  a/  Lucrcct. 


PUR 


PUR 


PUR 


A  pipe  a  little  moistned  on  the  inside,  but  yet  so  as  there 
fe  no  drops  left,  maketh  a  more  solemn  sound,  than  if  the 
pipe  were  dry  :  but  yet  with  a  sweet  degree  of  sihilation  or 

purlina — The  ruvliini  I  lake  to  he  hred  between  the  smooth- 

the  rest  of  the  wood  of  ttie  pipe,  unto  which  the  wet  eometh 
not,  but  it  reraaineth  dry. — Bacon.  Natural!  Historie,  §  2;J0. 

If  he  live  fas  bless  the  babe,  in  passion  I  remember  him) 
to  your  years,  shall  he  spend  his  time  in  pinning,  painting, 
purling,  and  perfuming  as  ynu  do  ? 

Beaum.  e)  Flelc/i.  Love's  Cure,  Acti.  sc.  2. 

■Where  little  purling  winds  like  wantons  seem  to  dally, 
And  skip  from  bank  to  bank,  from  valley  trip  to  valley. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  14. 

Whose  stream  an  easie  breath  doth  seem  to  blow; 
Which  on  the  sparkling  gravel  runs  in  purles. 
As  though  the  waves  had  been  of  silver  curies. 

Id.  Morlimeriados,  v.  1596. 

Whatsoever  had  a  beginningcan  also  have  an  ending.and 
it  shall  die,  unless  it  be  daily  watered  with  the  purles  flow- 
ing from  the  fount  in  el'  li'e.  and  rclie^hod  with  the  dew  of 
heaven,  and  the  wells  of  God.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 

So  have  I  seen  the  little  purls  of  a  spring  sweat  through 
ment,  till  it  hath  made  it  fit  for  the  impression  of  a  child's 


Swift  o'er  the  rolling  pebbles,  down  the  hills, 
Louder  and  louder  purl  the  falling  rills. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad, 
And  chiefly  1 


i  of  boasted  fame 


The  bard  to  set  his  own  to  rights. 

Lloyd.  A  Familiar  Epistle. 

PU'RLIEU.  >  So  (says  Skinner)  were  all 
Pu'rlieu-man.  (lands  called,  which,  having  once 
pertained  to  the  royal  forests,  were  separated  by 
law  of  the  forest-court.  Some  derive  from  pour- 
allee,  perambulatio  ;  Cowell, — from  pur,  pure,  and 
lieu,  place,  q.  d.  a  place  free  or  exempt  from  the 
severity  of  the  forest-laws.  The  Roman  law  calls 
that  place  puriim  locum,  qui  sepulchrorum  religioni 

non  obstrictis  est.     It  is  now  applied  to 

Any  place  bordering  or  neighbouring  upon ; 
border,  neighbourhood,  suburb. 

,  her  circuit  full  as  large 
ate  requires  a  greater  charge. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  16. 
In  the  paurlieues  of  heav'n,  and  therein  plac't 
Perhaps  our  vacant  room.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

If  deer  come  out  of  the  forest  into  the  purlieu,  the  purlieu- 
man  may  hunt  and  kill  him.  provided  he  does  it  fairly  and 
without  forestalling. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  27. 


PURLOIN,  v.  A       Junius  suspects  that  elon- 
Purlo'iner.  >  gare,  perlongare,  and  prolon- 

Purlo'ining,  n.  )  gare,  were  used  in  the  Lower 
Ages  as  equivalent  to  longe  out  procut  auferre  ;  and 
that  from  perlongare  the  verb  to  purloin  might  be 
formed.  Skinner  imagines  the  Fr.  verb  Pour- 
loigner  is  esloigner,  to  put  far  away,  a  long  way  off. 
To  remove,  to  take  away,  secretly  or  clandes- 
tinely ;  to  steal,  to  pilfer. 


So  that  it  was  easye  to  perceiue  that  the  bodye  was  no 
taken  awaye  by  theues.  which  would  haue  rather  purlninet 

with—'     ' 
-UdSl.'j'on' 


ling  spices,  with  the  linen  clothes,  and  the  fine 


Not  purloining,  but  shewing  all  good  fidelity. 

Paul.  Tilus,  ti.  10. 
In  former  times,  such  as  had  store  of  coin, 
In  wars  at  home,  or  when  for  conquests  bound, 
For  fear  that  some  their  treasure  should  purloin, 
Gave  it  to  keep  to  spirits  within  the  ground. 

Drayton.  The  Owl. 
But  first  I  must  require  you  to  use  diligence  in  presenting 
specially  those  pi,,l,,iu,,i,,s  ate]  imbezzlements,  which  are  of 
plate,  vessels,  or  whatsoever  within  the  king's  house. 

Bacon.  Charge  upon  the  Commission  of  the  Verge. 
For  that,  by  secret  malice  stirr'd, 
Or  by  an  emulous  pride  invited, 
You  have  purlain'd  the  favourite  bird 
In  which  my  mother  most  delighted.— Prior.  The  Dote. 

lmhlSf^f  'he  J"1'3'  reason  why  these  P«rloiners  of  the 
lions"  if™  p™  en*  *'""  .'°  -  .^L^™1.1^'"- .rePuta- 
making  them  refund.- 


If  rigid  honesty  permit 
That  I  for  once  purloin  the  wit 
Ofhim.  «■  ho,  were  we  all  to  steal, 
Is  much  too  rich  the  th 


-Churchill.  Ghost, ' 


PU'RPARTY.  Fr.  Pourpartie,  portion  d'he- 
ritage.  Roquefort, — pour  and  partir,  to  part  or 
share. 

Share,  division  ;  partnership. 
Through  which  the  grounde  by  purpart; 
Departed  is  in  thre  parties, 
That  is  Asie,  Affrike,  Europe.— Gower. 


.A.  b.' 


Men  clepen  th 
Amonge  them 
Thei  had,  of  w 


[Corjo 


might  se.—Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

PU'RPLE,  n.  \       Purpur,  both  as  noun  and 

Pu'bple,  adj.     I  verb,    was    formerly   in   use. 

Pu'rple,  v.         >  Fr.    Pdurpre ;      It.    Porpora  ; 

Pu'rplish.         I  Sp.   and  Lat.  Purpura ;    Gr. 

Pdrpu'real.  J  noptpvptt,  which  Martinius 
thinks  is  a  Tyrian  word.  (See  Impurple.)  To 
purple  is— 

To  die,  stain,  or  imbue,  tinge  or  steep  in  the 
colour  of  purple. 

And  so  tesus  went  nut  beringe  acrowne  of  thornys  and  a 
cloth  of  purpur.—  Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  19. 


In  this  citie  was  also  Lvdia  the  purpleseller,  who  first 
beyng  couerted  receaued  Paule  into  her  house. 

.  Udal.   The  Argument  to  the  Philippians. 
And  every  bush  lay  deeply  purpnred 
With  violets.— Fletcher,  chn.l's  Triumph  after  Death. 

Yet  not  alone,  while  thou 

Visit'st  toy  slumbers  nightly 


Purples  the  t 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 


The  rosy-ftngrcd  morning  faire, 

Weary  of  aged  Tithone's  saffron  bed, 
Had  spread  her  purple  rohe  through  deawy  aire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  2. 
Aurora  had  but  newly  ehas'd  the  night, 
And  purpled  o'er  the  sky  with  blushing  light. 

Dryden.  Palamon  $  Arcite,  b.  i. 
Arterial  valves  oppose  the  refluent  blood, 
And  swift  injections  push  the  lingering  flood  ; 
Sped  by  the  last,  the  foremost  currents  bound, 
And  thus  perennial  run  the  purpling  round. 

Brooke.    Universal  Beauty,  b.  iv. 
The  yellow  filaments  are  tipped  with  purplish  apices. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.iv. 

Whether  you  choose 

The  vernal  blades  that  rise  with  seeded  stem 

Of  hue  purpureal. — Mason.   The  English  Garden,  b.  ii. 

PU'RPORT,  v.  I  Old  Fr.  Purport,  (Roque- 
Pu'rport,  n.  S  fort  and  Lacombe.)  Argu- 
mentum,  quod  scriptum  proportat,  vel  porro  portat ; 
i.  e.  in  progressu  exhibet,  (Skinner.)  And  see 
Import,  to  which  purport  may  be  considered  as 
nearly  equivalent. 

To  convey  or  carry  a  meaning,  intention,  or  de- 
sign ;  to  intend,  to  design. 

In  this  Treatie  there  was  an  expresse  article  against  the 
reception  of  the  rebels  of  either  prince  by  other;  purporting, 
that  if  any  such  rehell  should  bee  required  by  the  prince 
whose  rebell  hee  was  of  the  prince  confederate,  that  forth- 
with the  prince  confederate  should  bv  proclamation  com- 
mand him  to  auoid  the  countrie.— Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  162. 

For  shee  her  sexe  under  that  straunge  pwr/jor^ 
Did  use  to  hide,  and  plaine  apparaunce  shonne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  C.  1. 

Thus  there  he  stood,  whilest  high  over  his  head 

In  cyphers  strange,  that  few  could  rightly  read. 

Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  9. 

to  propose,  (qv.)  with 
difference  in  the  appli- 
cation. 

put  or  place  before,  to 

,  to  present  to  our  own 

mind  or  thoughts ;  to  have  or  hold  a  meaning, 

design,  intent,  or  determination  ;  to  mean,  intend, 

or  design ;  to  have  in  view,  as  an  end,  object,  or 

consequence  ;  to  treat  of,  discuss,  or  discourse. 

He  nolde  bileue  here  porpos  for  the  kyng,  ne  for  ys  wyue. 

ii.  Gloucester,  p.  121. 

And  alle  the  disciplis  purposiden ;  after  that  ech  hadde  for 

to  sende  in  to  mynysterie  to  britheren  that  dwelliden  in 

Iudee.— Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  11. 


Then  ye  disciples,  euery  man  according  to  his  abilite, 
purposed  to  sende  succoure  vnto  the  brethren  which  dwelt 
in  Jewry.—  Bible,  1551.  Acts,  c.  11. 


ielif.  Dedis,  o.  27. 
When  the  south  winde  blewe,  they  supposinge  to  obtayns 
heir  purpose  lowsed  vnto  Asson.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

is  that  Poule  the  apostel  saith  of  hem  that 
Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 


Hi^  purpns  was  for  to  hiMowe  hire  hie 

Into  some  worthy  blood  of  ancestrie. 

Id.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  3980. 

They  gladly  hear  also  the  young  men  ;  vea,  and  purposely 
provoke  them  to  talk,  to  tlie  iate.it  that  they  may  have  a 
proof  of  every  man's  wit,  and  towardness,  or  disposition  to 
virtue. — More.   Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

For  now  when  I  am  purposed  to  sleepe, 

A  tlioii-and  thoughts  assade  nie  in  my  bed, 

That  oft  I  do  despaire  to  see  the  light.— Stirling.  Aurora. 

Whom  overtaking,  she  in  merry  sort 

Them  gan  to  bord,  and  purpose  diversely. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
And  all  the  way  the  wanton  damsell  found 

New  merth  her  pa;sciurei  to  entertaine; 
For  she  in  pleasaunt  purpose  did  abound.— Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

Hereupon  it  is,  that  prayer  is  ever  joined  with  fasting  in 
all  our  humiliations ;  v.  itiiout  which,  the  emptiness  of  our 
maws  were  but  a  vain  and  purposeless  ceremony. 

Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  Eccl.  iii.  4. 
Having  a  vial  fill'd  with  baneful  wrath, 

(Brought  from  Cocytus  by  that  cursed  sprite) 
Which  in  her  pale  hand  purposely  she  bath, 
And  drops  the  poison  upon  every  wight. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  it 
But  when  he  saw  Brutus  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand, 
then  he  pulled  his  gown  over  his  head,  and  made  no  more 
re-istao:  e,  and  was  driven  either  casually  or  ]>nr]ir>se(lt;;,  by 
the  counsell  of  the  conspirators,  against  the  base,  whereupon 
Pompev's  intake  stood,  which  ran  all  of  a  goar  bloutl  till  he 
was  slain.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  615. 

The  ship  a  naked 
And  bounds 


left. 


nd,  she  quits  her  purpos'd  way, 

the  swelling  sea. 

Howe.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  ix. 

If  our  Lord  had  purposely  designed,  in  the  most  express 

and  emphatical  manner,  to  declare  his  real  subordination 

and  dependence  on  the  Father,  he  could  not  have  done  it 

more  fully  and  clearly  than  he  hath  in  this  whole  chapter. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

I  have  been  purposely  prolix  in  this  demonstration,  to 

shew  how  it  begins  in  experiment,  goes  on  by  experiment, 

and  ends  in  an  experimental  i 


■ 


.21. 


PU'RPRISE.  Fr.  Pourpris, from pour-prendre, 
to  take  wholly,  (to  comprise,  qv.)  to  contain,  to 
inclose. 

An  inclosure,  a  close. 
Go  we  to  daunger  hastely,  ' 
And  let  vs  shew  him  openly,' 
That  he  hath  not  aright  wrought, 
Whan  that  he  set  not  his  thought 
To  keepe  better  the  pur  prise.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

But  their  wives  anil  children  [were]  to  assemble  all  together 
unto  a  certain  place  in  Phocis,  and  environ  the  whole  pour- 
prisen\\r\  precinct  thereof  with  a  huge  quantity  of  wood,  and 
there  to  set  certaine  guards  to  watch  and  ward. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  399. 
PURR,  v.      A  word  formed  from  the  sound, 
(Lye.)    The  name  given  to  the  noise  made  by  a 
cat. 

'  Thus,  Dorset,  purring  like  a  thoughtful  cat, 
Marry'd,  but  wiser  puss  ne'er  thought  of  that. ' 

Dryden.  Absalom  §■  Achitopheh 
An  envious  cat  from  place  to  place, 
Unseen,  attends  his  silent  pace: 
She  saw  that,  if  his  trade  went  on, " 
The  purring  race  must  be  undone.— Gay,  pt.  i.  Fab.  21. 
Her  coat,  that  with  the  tortoise  vies, 
Her  ears  of  jet,  and  emerald  eyes, 
She  saw  ;  and  purr'd  applause. 

Gray.  On  the  Death  of  a  Favourite  Cat. 
Sudden  he  starts,  and  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears, 
The  sound  of  something  purring  at  his  heels. 

Blair.  The  Grave. 

Lat.  Bursa  ,■  Gr. 
e  or  skin,  the  ma- 
ll that  now  called 
was    made. 
Generally,  a  bag,  a  small  bag.     See  Burse,  and 
Pussy. 


PURSE,  n.  }  Vr.Bourse; 
Pcrse,  v.  I  Bvpo-n,  a  hide 
Pu'rser.  J  terial  of  whicl 

Pu'rsepride.  )  a    purse  or  6 


To  purse,— to  put  into  the  purse  or  bag ;  also  to 
draw  together  or  contract,  as  the  mouth  of  a 
purse  when  tied. 

Purser, — bearer,  manager  of  the  purse  or  money- 
bag, of  the  expenditure. 

But  he  seide  of  this  thing,  not  for  it  perteynede  to  him  of 
nedi  men ;   but  for  he  was  a  theef.  and  he  had  the  pursis, 
and  bar  tho  thingis  that  wcren  sent.—  Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  12. 
To  you,  my  purse,  and  to  none  other  wight 

Complaine  1,  for  ye  be  my  lady  dere: 
I  am  sory  now  that  ye  be  light, 

For  certes  ye  now  make  me  heauie  chere. 

Chaucer.  To  his  Empty  Purse. 

It  craueth  the  approbation  and  purses  of  many  aduen- 

tureis,  who  cannot  be  so  prodigall  both  of  their  possessions 

and  Hues,  as  voluntarily  to  run  themselues  out  of  breath, 

in  pursuing  they  know  not  what. 

Hacktuyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  667. 
And  this  order  to  be  seene  and  kept  euery  voyage  orderly, 
by  the  pursers  of  the  companie's  owne  ship,  in  any  wise. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  273. 
With  that  he  purs'd  the  gold. 

Trag.  of  Soliman  §•  Pers.  (1599.) 
I  purs'd  it  up,  but  little  reck'ning  made, 
Till  now  that  this  extremity  vompell'd: 
But  now  I  find  it  true.  Milton.  Comus. 

And  when  I  told  thee,  he  was  of  my  counsaile, 

wooing:  thou  cried'st,  Indeede? 
1  purse  thy  brow  together, 


Of  my  whole  e-uw-  ut 
And  aidd'st  coitra.-i  .■ 
As  if  thou  then  hadd's 
Some  horrible 


Othello,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
I  had  a  start  out.  and  by  chance  set  upon  a  fat  steward, 
thinking  his  purse  had  bu-en  as  pmsi/  as  his  body. 

The  Puritan,  Acti.  sc.  4. 
Daup.  Tut,  flatter  'hem  both,  (as  Truewit  saves)  and  you 
B.  Jouson.    The  Silent  Woman,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
Those  two  conies  will  we  ferret  into  the  pursenet. 

Dekkar.  The  Honest  Whore. 

Even  purse-pride   is  quarrellous,  domineering  over  the 

humble  neighbourhood,  and  raising  quarrels  out  of  trifles. 

Bp.  Hall    Supernumeraries. 

What  is  so  hateful  to  a  poor  man  a=  the  purse-proud  arro- 
gance of  a  rich  one  X— Observer,  No    i2. 

PU'RSELANE.     Fr.  Pwrcelaine-,  It.  Porcel- 

lana  ,-    Lat.  Portulaca,   quia  foliis  portulas  (little 
ports)  imitatur,  (Vossius.) 

Pourslane  dothe  mitigate  the  great  heat  in  al  the  inward 
partes  of  the  bmlvo.  scnilnablv  of  tin-  head  and  eyes. 

Sir  T.  Bigot.  The  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  ii.  c.  15. 

The  greatest  reliefe  that  we  sixe  which  were  with  the 
captaine  could  finrie  for  Hie  space  of  nine  and  twentie  dayes 
was  the  stalkes  of  purselaine  boyled  in  water,  and  nowe  and 
then  a  pompion. — Haclduyl.   Voyages,  vol.ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  109. 

PURSU'E,  v.  \  Fr.  Poursuivre;  It.  Perse- 
Pursd'e,  n.  I  (/Hire;  Sp.  Perseguir  ;  Lat. 
Pl'rsi-'er.  I  Pcrscqui,  to  persecute,  (qv. ) 

Pursu'it.  V      To  follow,  to  continue  fol- 

Pu'rsdivant.  I  lowing;  to  go  after,  to  strive 
Purso'ant.  or    endeavour    to    overtake, 

Pl-rsu'ance.      J  reach,  or  attain  ;  to  follow,  as 
an  enemy,  or  foe  ;  as  we  now  use — to  persecute. 
A  pursuivant, — a  follower  or  attendant. 
Peter  parceyveile  al  this  and  p  n-suede  after 
Botbe  Jaraes  and  Johan.  Jhesu  to  seke. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  374. 
If  thei  han  pursued  ine,  thei  schulen  pursue  ghou  also. 

Wiclif.  Jan,  c.  15. 


If  I 


?  persecuted  me, 


PUR 

Cesar  vpon  the  receit  of  the  letters,  whychwas  ahout  ii. 
of  the  clocke  in  the  morning,  dyspatched  out  of  hand  apar- 
siuant  to  hys  threasor&r  Marcus  Crasus. 

Goldinge.  Ccesar,  fol.  137. 

■ [She]  the  same  along  did  trace 

By  tract  of  blood,  which  she  had  freshly  seene 
To  have  besprinckled  all  the  grassy  greene; 
By  the  great  persue  which  she  there  perceav'd, 
'Well  hoped  shee  the  beast  engor'd  had  beene. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

Unless  he  he  a  fool,  he  cannot  but  use  means  to  obtain 

them,  [joys  of  the  gospel,]  effective,  hearty  pursua 


\  pursuer  and  punisher  of  the  wicked,  and  a  friend 
nsman  of  the  most  vertuous  and  justest  men  of 
-North.  Plutarch,  p.  4. 
ave  poursuitt  of  honorable  deed, 
ere  is  I  know  not  what  great  difference 
eene  the  vulgar  and  the  noble  seed, 
)  things  of  valorous  pretence 


My  . 


1  me  to  purvey 
vhome  I  might  sey 


Sc-cmes  I 


native  i 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 
t  pi i ■-,'!; ted  each  our  holy  oath, 


That   first   was   a  blasfeme   and  a  pursuere  and  ful  of 

When  before  1  was  a  blasphemar,  and  apersecuter,  and  a 

Anl  the  Indians,  r-ontented  to  haue  repulsed  their  ene- 

Brende.  Quintm  Curtius,  fol.  211. 

For  if  they  had  neuer  dronken  of  the  court  wyne  and 

cupne  of  Bahylo.  hut  had  cdtmeud   still  at  their  studies  in 

scoles  with  their  uf.t  thyn   Lire,  as  thei  had  neuer  bene 

pnpiss'i  hi>slm-s,   sr>  lKi'1  thei  lienor  denied  the  gospell  now 

fallen  from  the  trwthe  vnto  papistrv  to  be  so  cruel  persewers 

of  Cryst  in  his  menbers.— J«ye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  1. 


Of  Craon.— Berners.  Fioissart.  Cronycte,  vol.  ii.  C.  186. 

But  Asathocles  when  he  sawe  that  the  towne  was  more 
manfullye  defended  then  assaulted,  he  sent  a  pursiuant  to 
Hamiicvj.  desiringe  hym  to  d.-.o  so  much  for  him,  as  to  take 
vp  the  mater  betwene  htm  and  the  Syracusanes. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  99. 


Have  we 

That  one  should  be 

One  soul  should  both  inspire,  and  neither  prove 

His  fallow's  hind  ranee  m  pursuit  of  love? 

Dryden.  Palamon  <$"  Arcite. 
The  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  these  premises,  pur- 
suant to  the  query  laid  down,  is,  that  the  learned  doctor,  in 
condemning  Arius,  had  implicitly  condemned  himself. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.i.  p.  152. 
ImpelVd  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view ; 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  aud  skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies. 

Goldsmith.  Tlte  Traveller. 

PU'RSY.  Fr.Poussiff;  cheval  poitssif,  from 
pulsivus,  q.d.  ilia  pulsans,  or  ilia  ducens  ;  Se- 
renius, — from  porre,  tussis,  a  cough.  The  Fr. 
Bourser,  to  parse,  is  also  to  gather,  make  bulch, 
(bulge,)  or  bear  out,  as  a  full  purse,  (Cotgrave.) 
And  from  the  verb  to  purse,  in  this  application, 
the  adjective  pursy  is  probably  formed. 

Bulging,  swelling,  or  puffing  out ;  hence,  puffy, 
short-winded,  short-breathed. 

:e  set  upon  a  fat  steward, 
irsg  as  his  body. 
The  Puritan,  Acti.  sc.  4. 

Forgiue  me  this  my  vertue, 

For  in  the  fatnesse  of  this  pursie  times 
Vertue  itselfe  of  vice  must  pardon  begge, 
Yea  courb  and  woe,  for  leaue  to  do  him  good. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
Grown  fat  and  pursy  by  retail 
Of  pots  of  beer  and  bottled  ale.         Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

PU'RTENANCE.  (See  To  Pertain.)  We 
now  use  appurtenance. 

Any  thing  pertaining  or  belonging  to. 

I,  Jon  Baliol,  the  Scottis  kyng, 

I  bicom  thi  man  for  Scotlond  thing, 

With  alle  the  purtenaunce  thcrtille.—  R.  Brunne,  p.  251. 

That  the  duke  of  Lancastre  shulde  haue  for  euer  to  hym 
and  to  his  heyres,  all  the  countrey  of  Acquitayne,  with  the 
purtcnaunces. — Berners.  Fioissart.  Cronycle,  vol.ii.  c.  198. 

The  shaft  against  a  rib  did  glance, 

And  gall  him  in  the  purtenance. — Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

PURVE'Y,  v.  \       Fr.  Pourvoir,  from  the  Lat. 
Purveyance.   I  Prouiderc,  to  provide,  to  fore- 
Purve'yor.        /"see.        (See     To     Provide.) 
Pu'rview.        J   Chaucer   attempts   a   distinc- 
tion between  providence  and  purveyance,  rendering 
pravidentia  by  the  former,  and  providentia  by  the 
latter :  but  it  is  evidently  because  he  did  not  veil- 
|  ture  to  adopt  providence  as  an  English  word. 
I      Purview, — the  view  forward  ;  the  forecast,  the 
contemplation. 


B.Gloucester,  p.  39. 
Fol  hardy  he  ys  ynou,  ac  al  wythoute  rede. 
Hastyf  wythoute  porucance  other  vysdom  in  dede. 

Id.  p.  457. 
The  Notreis  [Northern  people]  purueied,  to  do  him  a 
despite.  R.  Brunne,  p.  74. 

Northward  in  his  weie  he  held  his  parlcment, 
To  speke  S:  to  purueie  to  be  of  on  assent, 
To  Scotlond  for  to  go.  Id.  p.  304. 

Philip  for  that  may  [maid]  mad  purueianee  redy, 
With  folk  of  gode  aray  to  Douer  com  in  hy  [haste]. 

Id.  p.  307. 
We  purueim  cootie  tlnn-is  no!  oonli  bifore  God,  but  also 
ai'ere  ai'.o  mci..—  V/iciif.  2  Cory  nth.  c.  8. 
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For  that  shuld  much  auaile  me. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rot 

If  thou  wolte  than  thynken  and  aduise  the  prescience. ' 
whiche  it  knoweth  al  thinges,  thuu  ne  shalt  not  demen  it 
prescience  of  thinges  to  comen,  but  thou  shalt  demen  mo 
rightfully  that  is  science  of  presence  or  of  instance  th 
neuer  ne  faileth.  fur  whiche  it  nis  not  yclept d  prouidem 
but  it  sluild  rather  ben  cleped  purueiuunce,  which  is  est 
blished  full  ferre  fro  right  low  thinges,  and  beholdeth  fro 
a  ferre  al  thinges,  right  as  it  were  fro  the  hye  hyght 
thynges. — Id.  The  Conclucions  of  the  Astrotabie. 

But  whan  thou  hast  for  hire,  and  thee,  and  me, 

Ygeten  us  these  kneding  tubbes  thre, 

Than  shalt  thou  heng  hem  in  the  joofe  ful  hie, 

That  no  man  of  our  purveyance  espie. 

Id.  The  M  Uteres  Tale,  v.  356 

I  haue,  quod  she,  this  office  of  purchace, 

Chiefs  puruciour  that  longeth  to  this  place. 

Id.  The  Assembly  of  Ladies. 

The  high  almighty  purueiance, 

In  whose  eterne  remembrance 

From  first  was  enery  thing  present ; 

He  hath  his  prophecie  sent 

i  thou  shalt  here) 


To  Daniel. 


For  he  is  ou 

and  an  espie. 

Giue  no  ods  to  your  foes,  but  doe  purvay 

Yourselfe  of  sword  before  that  bloody  day. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qi 


Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

Id.  lb.  b.  v. 


.  in 


p.  3GS. 

If  any  fair  or  market  have  been  kept  in  any  church-yard, 
these  are  profanations  within  the  purview  of  several  sta- 
tutes ;  and  those  you  are  to  present. 

Bacon.  Charge  upon,  §c.  fur  the  Verge. 

He  will  not  be  their  purveyor  only,  but  their  instructor 

also,  and  see  them  taugiit,  as  well  as  fed  by  his  liberality. 


South, 


Ser.  2. 


INT.  ^ 


The  profitable  prerogative  of  purveiianee  and  pre-emption 
was  a  right  enjoyed  by  the  crown  of  Iniyin.-  up  provisions 
and  other  necessaries,  by  the  intervention  of  the  king's  pur- 
veyors, for  the  use  of  his  royal  household,  at  an  appraised 
valuation,  in  preference  to  ali  others,  and  even  without  con- 
sent of  the  owner. 

Blackstone.    Commentaries,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  S.  p.  -S7. 

PU'RULENT.  "\  Fr.  Purulent;  Lat.  Puru- 
lentus,  from  pus ;  Gr.  Tlvov, 
■nunv,  concrescere,  (a 
notione  premcmli ;  see  Lennep.)  to  grow  together, 
to  thicken.     Pus  is^ — 

A  thick,  mattery  fluid ;  and  purulent,  mattery, 
corrupt,  foul.  Holland  places  it  in  his  Catalogue 
of  Words  of  Art,  and  explains  it,  "  redding  filth 
and  attyr." 

Puslulu,  quia  pus,  continet,  (Vossius.) 


PUSH,  v.  )      Written  (Chaucer)  Possed  and 

Pish,  7t.  f  poshed;  Fr.  Poulser,  pousse?- ;  It. 
Sussare;  LaX.PuLsare.      See  Pllse. 

To  thrust  or  press  against;  to  heat  or  drive, 
against,  with  continued  pressure;  to  urge,  en- 
force, impel. 

A  push,  consequentially, — the  time,  moment, 
emergence  at  which  a  push,  effort,  or  exertion 
should  be  made  ;  (in  Bacon,)  a  pustule  or  pimple, 
pushing  forth  or  projecting. 

Thus  pnssed  to  and  fro, 

All  sterelesse  within  a  bote  am  I 

Amidde  the  sea  a  nvixen  windes  two 

That  in  contrary  stonden  ever  mo. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  Sc  Cres.  b.  i. 

Which  stood  iii  L'ret  purplexite 

That  was  „„*/„•,(  in  eucrv  -hie 

That  I  nist  where  I  might  abide.— Id.  Horn,  of  At  Base. 

Through  the  prowesse  of  our  ovvne  souldiours  pracrysed 
in  former  conflicts,  they  were  not  able  to  abyde  one  pusheat 
us,  but  by  and  by  tourned  tiitir  bavks. 

Gotdir.Se.  Qatar,  fol.  18. 


fet,  so  great  was  trie  puissance  of  his  push. 
That  from  his  sadle  quite  he  did  him  beare. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene, 


Than  tarry 

till  they  push  us. 

Julius  Cfssar 

Actv 

Let  them  set  on  at  once :  for 
But  cold  demeanor  in  Octavi 
And  sodaine  push  gives  them 

the  overthrow. 

It  was  a  proverb,  amongst  the  Grecians ;  that  he  that  ' 
praised  to  his  hurt  slieuM  have  a  push  rise  upon  his  no 
as  «u  say;  that  a  blister  will  rise  upon  one's  tongve t 
tells  a  lye. — Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Praise. 

Now  push  we  on,  disdain  we  now  to  fear, 
A  thousand  wounds  let  every  bosom  bear, 
Till  the  keen  sword  be  blunt,  be  broke  the  pointed  spi 


There  wants  but  little  pushing  for  the  rest. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Art  of  Lave. 

Now  that,  after  long  discussion,  it  [Locke's  account  of  the 
origin  of  our  ideas]  begins,  among  our  best  reasraiei-s,  to 
Ghrink  into  its  proper  dimensions,  it  is  puslic:/,  in  that 
country,  to  an  extreme,  which  hardly  any  British  philoso- 
pher of  the  smallest  note 


A  Vr.Pusillan 
\  Pusilldnimo ; 
J  sillanime  ;  Lai 


I-Y.rW.Wme;  It. 
Sp.  Pu- 
Lat.  Pusil- 
lanimis,  from  pusillus,  little,  dim.  of  pusus  for 
puptis,  (see  Pcpil,)  and  animus,  the  mind. 

In  Fox  it  is  written  in  manner  of  the  French, 
Pusillamme. 

Having   a  little   mind ;    little  -  minded,   mean- 
spirited,  faint-hearted,  cowardly,  dastardly.     See 
the  quotation  from  Gower. 
Touchende  of  slouth  in  his  degree 


yet; 


Valle.— l/eaw.    {-':,•!.  A. 


Wherefore  it  were  farre  from  reason,  to  thinke  that  hee 
which  hitherto  fur  his  estate  hath  lined  in  such  ah.in.launce, 
Should  bee  so  pusilluuimc. — Fox    Mai  hjrs,  p.  905. 

The  second  man  should  be  too  weak  to  commune  with 
'.lie  ...heisaries,  who  uuu'.i  be  the  stouter  upon  his  pusilla- 
nimity—Burnet.  Rcc.  vol.  ii.  b.  hi.  Letter  from  Dr.  Parker. 

Who  can  deny,  that  there  are  teares  of  manjinesse  and 
magnanimity,  as  well  as  womanish  and  pusillanimous? 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i.  Com. 

This  king  after  some  encounters  made  a  peace  with  the 
English  upon  unequall  termes,  wherin  he  parted  with  some 
of  liis  ancient  tomtoms,  out  of  his  piisi'animily,  against 
his  nobles'  consent. 

Prtjnne.    Treachery  ,f  Disloyally,  Appen.  p.  108. 

The  rebels,  pu:,:il>ini //.'.as///  npp.jsm  ■  that  new  torrent  of 
destruction,  gaze  awhile.— Sir  T.  Herbert.   Travels,  p.  S6. 

ning  the  world  and  all  the 
pomps  of  it,  alas,  it  is  rather  an  effect  of  pusillanimity  and 


:  bravery  of  con 
burthens,  than  of  any  true  n 


'Th  punllnn 


p,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 
ivrong, 


given  to  a  little  fondling  ;  to 
from  pusa,  ( Skinner. )     See 


"',  orshipfu]  son,  I  cannot  contain  myself;  I  must  tell  thee, 
I  hope  to  see  thee  one  o'  the  monuments  of  our  city,  and 

reel;-. ned  hiwhi;  her  worthies,  to  be  remembered  the  same 
day  .vitii  the  Lady  Ramsay,  and  grave  Gresham,  when  the 
famous  fable  of  Whittington  and  his  puss  shall  be  forgotten, 


and  thou  a 


.  thy  i 


Thus,  Dorset,  purring  like  a  thoughtful  cat, 
Marry 'd,  but  wiser  puss  ne'er  thought  of  that. 

Dryden.  Absalom  8f  Achitophcl. 

PUT,  v.        ~\       Skinner  derives  from  the  Fr. 

Pit,  n.  I  Bouter,    prorsum   impellere,   to 

Pu'tter.         I  but,  (as  a  ram,  qv. )  to  push  or 

Pu'tting,  m.  )   drive  forwards,  which  G.Douglas 

writes  to  put,  (p.  300,  1.  14.)     And  to  show  that 

put  was  anciently  used  as  equivalent  to  push,  Dr. 

Jamieson    quotes  the  passage  given  below,  from 

Krunne's  Account  of  the  Baisinp  if  Stonehenrje. 

R.  Gloucester  writes  it  pult,  which  may  with* as 

good  reason  identify  put  with  pull. 


PUT 

Pul,  —  a  very  common  word  in  our  oldest 
writers,  is  of  very  extensive  application  to  every 
kind  and  degree  of  motion.  It  has  no  cognate  in 
the  other  northern  languages.  Unless  it  has,  and 
it  may  have,  its  origin  in  the  A.S.  Bid-an,  Ger. 
Beit-en,  by  the  change  of  b  and  d  into  their  cog- 
nates p  ana  t;  and  thus  mean,  to  bide  or  stay,  or 
cause  to  bide  or  stay  ;    and  thus  further, — 

To  move  into  or  out  of  place,  to  place,  to  move, 
or  cause  to  be  in  any  position,  state,  station,  or 
situation,  in  any  mode,  manner,  or  condition. 

It  is  used  as  our  derivatives  from  the  Lat. 
Ponere  and  its  compounds,  with  or  without  ac- 
companying prepositions. 

To  appose, — to  put  or  place  to  or  near  to. 

To  compose, — to  put  together. 

To  depose  or  deposit, — to  put  down. 

To  expose, — to  put  out,  to  put  out  before. 

To  impose,— to  put  upon. 

To  interpose, — to  put  between. 

To  oppose, — to  put  against. 

To  postpone, — to  put  back,  behind,  to  defer. 

To  propose  or  purpose,  —  to  put  before;  to 
offer ;  (met. )  to  offer,  to  present  to  the  mind,  to 
mean. 

To  repose  or  reposit, — to  put  away,  to  put  by, 
(in  a  place  of  rest  or  security.) 

To  suppose, — to  pul  under,  (met.) 

To  transpose, — to  put  across,  to  transfer. 

Met to  move,  impel,  induce  ;  and,  used  with 

various  other  prepositions,  has  (met.  and  conse- 
quentially) a  designation,  which  must  be  inferred 
from  the  context :   as — to  put  on,  to  assume. 

Glanvill  writes  put-pin ;  usually  called  push-pin. 

To  hys  scauhert  he  pult  ys  hond,  al  preste  a  suerd  he  vond 
Ther  inne,  thoru  God  y  sond,  no  betere  in  lond. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  273. 
Put  the  not  so  louh,  to  deme  thi  power  fre, 
Geld  vs  that  thou  ouh,  &  we  sail  luT  the. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  314. 
Merlyn  said,  "  Now  makes  assay 
Toputte  this  stones  doun  if  ye  may." 

Ropes  to  drawe,  trees  to  pul, 
Ti.ei  schoued,  thei  tiirist,  fire. 
When  alle  the  had  put  and  thrisc, 


Id.  A  pp.  Raising  of  Stonehenge,  p.  194. 

No  man  hath  more  loue  than  this  that  a  man  putte  his 
lyf  for  hise  frendis. —  Jl'iclif.  Jon,  c.  15. 

For  God  pullide  not  us  into  wraththe,  but  into  the  pur- 
chasing of  hecllhe  In  mire  Lure!  Ie.sn  (lis.  that  was  deed  for 
us,  that  whether  we  waken,  whether  we  slepen,  we  lyue 
togidre  with  him. — Id.  Tessal.  c.  5. 

It  is  not  ghoure  to  knowe  the  tymes  either  mementis 
whiche  the  fadir  hath  pull  in  his  power,  but  ghe  schulen 
take  the  uertue  of  the  hooli  goost  eomynge  fro  aboue  into 
ghou.—  Id.  Dedis,  c.  1. 

It  is  not  for  you  to  knowe  the  tymes,  or  the  seasons 
whiche  the  father  hath  pul  in  his  ..wne  p.uver  ;  but  ye  shall 
receaue  power  of  the  holy  goost,  which  shall  come  on  you. 
Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  so  baptym  of  lyk  fourme  makith  us  saaf,  not  the 
putting  awei  of  the  filthis  of  lh-i-ehe    I  a        ,[ 

conscience  in  God  bi  the  agen  rysing  of  our  Lord  tesus 
Crist.— Wiclif.  1  Petir,  c.  3. 

Baptime  that  nowe  saueth  vs,  not  the  puttynge  away  of 
the  filth  of  the  tleshe,  but  that  a  good  conscyence  consent- 
eth  to  God,  by  the  resurreccion  of  Jesus  Chryst. 


Neuerthelesse  brethcren  I  haue 
vnto  you,  as  one  that  pulleth  you  in  remembraunce,  thorowe 
ye  grace  yt  is  geue  me  of  God. — Id.  Romaynes,  c.  15. 

He  who  puis  on  a  woman's  rayment  but  to  act  a  part, 
though  it  be  but  once,  is  doubtlesse  a  putter  on  of  women's 
apparell,  within  the  very  littcrall  meaning  of  this  scripture. 
Prynne.  Ilistrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Actv.  sc.  G. 
And  by  such  like  shifts  and  puts-oS  be  so  long  detained 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  a  bootless  suspence,  as  that  his  forces 
by  a  long  and  tedious  expectation,  being  weakened  and  dis- 
banded, he  found  himself  in  a  sad  exigency. 

North.  Plutarch,  pt.  ii.  p.  33. 
Fame  saying,  that  Troy  traines  vp  approued  sonues 
In  deeds  of  armes  :  braue  pulters  off  of  shaftes : 
For  winging  lances,  maisters  of  their  crafts. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xviii. 
O  for  that  warning  voice,  which  he  who  saw 
Th'  Apocalyps,  heard  cry  in  heaven  aloud, 
Then  when  the  dragon,  pul  to  second  rout, 
Came  furious  down  to  be  reveng'd  on  men, 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  iv. 
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How  would  one  look  for  [from]  his  majestick  brow 

Seated  as  on  the  top  of  Vertue's  bill, 

Discount'naunce  her  despis'd,  and  put  to  rout 

All  her  array.  Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 

Thou  Gabriel  hadst  in  heav'n  th'  esteem  of  wise, 

And  such  I  held  thee ;  but  this  question  askt 

Puts  me  in  doubt.  Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 


Exceeds  (in  that)  the  lists  of  all  aduice 
My  strength  can  giue  you. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  1.  SC.  1. 
He  that  hath  been  cradled  in  majesty,  and  used  to  crowns 
and  scepters  ;  will  not  leave  the  throne  to  play  with  beggars 
.  aX  put-pin,  or  be  fond  of  tops  and  cherry-stones. 

Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  C.24. 

But  you  grave  pair, 

Like  Time  anil  Wis'lmn  march.!. :<  hand  in  hand, 
I      Must  put  a  stop  to  these  incroaching  ills. 

Dryden.  Trail,  fy  Cres.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Mai.  Now  all  in  tears,  now  smiling,  sad  at  parting. 
Guise.  Disseniblu,  for  she  told  me  this  before, 
[      'Twas  all  put  on  that  I  might  hear  and  rave. 

Id.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
|  The  Romans  having  sent  to  Athens  and  the  Greek  cities 
of  Italy,  for  the  copies  of  the  best  laws,  chose  ten  legislators 
to  put  them  into  form. 

Swift.  Contests  §  Dissenlions  in  Athens  <y  Rome. 


Many  speeches  alsi 
raking  them  speak  t 


the  mouthing  of  some  favourite  speech 

it  from  the  unworthy  lips  of  an  under! 

Pope.  Preface  to  the 


mouths  of  wrong 

chargeable   with 

imelinies,  perhaps, 


If,  would  snatch 
of  Shakespeare. 


r  Spencer  Compton. 


PU'TATIVE.  Fr.  "Putatif  putative,  reputed, 
imaginary,  supposed,  esteemed,"  (Cotgrave.)  See 
Repute. 


Which  offered  allyau 

not  say  fayiieel)   irei.ee 


ie,  if  he  had  either 

n  pululyue  (I  dare 


Uecess'itiei  he  had  bene  clerely  abandon)- 

n„ii.  E,/w.  iv 

Upon  this  account  it  is  that  prescription  does  tra; 
right,  and  confirms  the  putative  and  presumed,  in  di 
of  the  legal  and  proper. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b. 

Thus  things  indifferent  being  esteem'd  useful  or 
became  customary,  and  then  came  for  reverence  into  i 
five,  and  usurp'd  authority. 

Id.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  b. 

And  if  such  putative  father,  or  lewd  mother,  run 
from  the  parish,  the  overseers,  by  direction  of  two  jo 


Blacksl: 
PU'TERIE.  ^      Fr. 
ticre,  from  It.  Pittta  ■   and  this 


pvtier ;     Sp.  Pu- 

S  teria,  pula  ;   It.  Puttaneria,  put- 

his  from  the  Lat, 


Puta. 

Harlotry,  whoredom. 
Have  pyte  on  me  putour. 


What  say  we  also  of  putonrs, 

tain  rent  of  hir  bodily  puterie,  ye 

his  childe.— Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

PU'TID.  Fr.  Putoir  ;  It.  Putito,  putire;  Lat. 
Putidus,  from  putere,  to  stink ;  Gr.  nu0-«i>.  See 
Putrid. 

Foul,  dirty,  vile,  mean. 

Such  is  thy  putid  muse,  Lucretius, 

That  fain  would  teach  that  souls  all  mortall  be. 

ilfore.  Song  of  the  Soul.  Psychalhanasia,  b.  i.  c.  1.  s.  6. 

PU'TREFY.v. 

Fr.  Putrifier,  putrid,  putre- 
dineux  ;  It. Pulri'Jure.jinlrido, 
putrcdinuso  ,-  Sp.  Putrificar ; 
Lat.  Putrefieri,  from  putrere ; 
'  Gr.  Uvdeiv,  from  meiii.  See 
Purulent. 
To  be  or  become  rotten,  to 
to  rot,  to  corrupt. 


Putre'scent. 
Putre'scence. 
Putre'scible. 
Pu'trid. 
Pu'trt. 
Putre'dinous. 
He  was  contented  for  to  bee  buried,  although  he  nothyrig 


that 


fathe 


vp 


again  the  thyrd  daye.  and  woulde  not  suffre  bym, 

lint  hies  whoile  truste  in  God,  beyng  in  no  peuicte  gillie,  to 
putrefie  in  bis  graue.—  Uial,  TlteActes  of  the  Apostles,  c.  2 


And  much  of  this  tallowe  is  verie  euilj,  blaoke,  10ft,  and 
putrified.—Mackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  806. 

The  putrifaclinn  and  rotrennesse  of  all  the  bodie  might 
bee  noysome,  and  doe  dammaije  to  the  head. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1599.  an.  1555. 

It  shal  be  necessary  for  them,  whiche  are  of  that  com- 
plexio.  [sansuyne,]  to  be  circumspecte  in  eatynge  meate 
that  shortely  v,>  W-  re  tyue  lutr  if  action. 

SirT.Eiyat.  The  CasUl  of  Helth,  b.  iii.  c.  15. 

Try  it  also  #ith  dead  flies,  or  dead  worms,  bavin*  a  little 
water  cast  upon  them,  to  see  whether  will  putrifie 


Bacon.  IfatUi 


And  by  Inti 
tttatthe  arable 
piUrifacthn.- 

Puirrjicativ 


;  were  Archilocus'  words  proved  true, 
loth  wax  fat  with  such  rottenness  or 
Plutarch,  p.  358. 
nedes  be  in  a  bodye. 

Confutation  of  N.  Shaxton,  (1546.) 
'Making  putrif active  generations  correspondent  unto  semi- 
nal productiuns  and  concti'.  Jng  in  equivocal  effects  an  uni- 
focal conformity  unto  the  efficient 

Brown.   Vulgay  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
\Ve  must  confess  in  the  common  putrescence  it  may  pro- 
mote elevation,  which  the  hi>-  iI.hi.;  el"  tliu  bladder  of  gall,  SO 

Id.  It.  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

And  though  her  rich  attire  so  curious  bs  and  rare, 

From  her  there  vet  j  :.j.:'.....S  \r.\*  ,..-.'■  ■-...!■■  .■■"■  ■  >  /  .it. 

Drayton-  Poly-Olbion,  s.  IS. 
Howl  not,  thoa  putrg  mould!  groan  not,  ye  graves  ! 

Marslon.  Antonio's  Revenge. 
The  complaint  of  Dr.  Burgess  is  against  putredinous  v  er- 
mine of  bold  Schismaticks. 

Conformists'  Second  Plea,  (16S2,)  p.  69. 


QUA 

I  chose  an  eagle, 

And  did  auoyd  a  pultocke. 

Shakespeare.  Cymhelint,  Act  I.  sc.  2. 

PU'TTY.  Fr.  Polee,  polin.  Cotgrave  calls 
poter,  "  brass,  copper,  tin,  pewter,  &c,  burnt  or  cal- 
cinated." Putty,  or  pottain,  or  pal- brass,  (see  the 
quotations  from  Holland  and  Boyle,)  seem  all  to 
mean  the  same  thing. 

A  metallic  mixture  or  composition  used  to  give 
a  polish,  colour,  or  coating  to  pots ;  then  applied 
to  a  similar  composition  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass;  and,  subsequently,  (as  now  most  usually,) 
to  a  composition  used  in  fixing  glass  in  window 
frames. 

This  care  -would  bee  had.  that  for  to  give  unto  this  tem- 
perature the  kind  seasoning,  as  it  were,  which  peculiarly  it 
requireth,  there  would  be  gotten  such  pottain  or  old  metall 

empfi.]  and  by  ordinarie  occupying  and  using  to  the  hand, 
bri-ht-sliining,  and  as  one  would  sav  tamed,  made  geutle 
and  pliable.—  Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiv.  c.  9. 

they  call 


QUA 


The  last  temperature  is  that  which 
ol'iri!,  as  one  would  say  pot-brasse,  for 
of  that  vessell  ["Nnria,  rus-*  nnTnen  hoc  dan'e] 

ponnd  weight  of " 


The  seven  pyt  amide*  likewise,  that  are  become  wonden 
of  the  world;  which,  in  how  long  a  time,  and  with  what 
difhcultie  they  were  brought  up  so  high,  Herodotus  the 
writer  sheweth  :  Towers  they  be.  erected  to  such  an  hchht, 
as  exceedeth  the  handy  worke  of  man  ;  of  a  huge  breadth  in 
the  bottome,  and  rising  to  a  most  sharpe  pointed  lop :  which 
figure  in  Gi-nmetre  is  tearmed  pyramid  fur  that  to  the  forme 
of  fire  (tw  »ypov.)  as  we  say,  it  com  met  h  to  be  sn.ali  in  the 
head,  in  fashion  of  a  cone  or  pine  apple:  the  greatneno 
whereof,  because  in  climbing  up  to  an  exceeding  height,  if 


-Jiultund. 


My  ■ 


louuh  this  act 
id  digrstiou, 


distempers 
The  freqt 


i  far  differs  from  it  th 
in  the  animal  body 
jndlyto  it;  but,  as  s 


the 


ar.d 


buthnot.  Of  Aliments,  c.  1. 
epetition  of  aliment  is  not  only  necessary  for 
ids  and  solids  of  an  animal  body,  but  like- 
■  fluids  from    the  putrc^  eat  alkaline   sute 

Inch  thev  would  acquire  by  constant  motion  and  attrition, 

iihout  being  dilated  by  afresh 


Id.  lb. 


• The  hnary  fen. 

In  put' id  streams,  emits  the  1 
Of  pestilence. 

God  bids  a  plague 

Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin, 

And  putrefy  the  breath  of  blooming  health. 

Cuwper.  Task,  b.  ii. 
•Tis  such  a  light  as  putrefaction  breeds 
In  flv-ulown  flesh,  whereon  the  maggot  feeds, 
Shines  m  the  dark,  but,  usher'd  into  day, 
The  stench  remains,  the  lustre  dies  away.— Id.  Convers. 

is,  (1798.)  pt.i.  §2. 
PUTTOCK.  Skinner  derives  from  the  Lat. 
Buteo,  a  kind  of  hawk. 
A  pnttneke  set  on  pearch,  fast  by  a  falcon's  side, 
Will  quickly  shew  it  >;-:fr  a  I.  -lit.  ns  rime  hath  often  tride. 
Gascoigne.  To  Duttglusse  Diue. 
Some,  like  to  puttockes.  all  in  plumes  array'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen e,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

How  have  I   seen  that  poor  fowl,  after  the  patience  of  a 

painfull  hatching,  clocking  her  little  brood   together;   and 

head   Iua  varied  note  calling  them  hastily  under  thi  Ting 
other  protection.— Bp.  Hail.  Sol.  68.  \ 


by  tempering 

;e  or  four  pound  weight  of  argen- 

The  common  pnifp  that  is  sold  and  used  so  much  in 
shops,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is  pretended  and  ought  to  be, 
only  the  calx  of  tin,  is  by  the  artificers  th;.t  make  it,  to  save 
the  charge  of  tin,  made  but  of  half  tin  and  half  lead,  if  not 
far  more  lead  than  tin.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  721. 

PU'ZZLE,  v.  )       Skinner  almost  acquiesces  in 

Pl'zzle,  n.  f  the  opinion  that  puzzle  is  q.d. 
pnsle,  from  the  verb  to  pose,  to  confuse  by  a  diffi- 
cult question.      See  To  Pose. 

To  confuse,  to  perplex,  to  bewilder,  to  embar- 
rass, to  entangle. 

I  very  much  fear  there  be  some  languages 

That  would  go  near  to  pnzzte  me. 

Randolph.   The  Muse's  Looking-gi-zss,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

To  the  last  puzzle  propounded,  whether  these  archei  (or 
world,  or  particular  subsistences  of  themselves ;  then.-  i-.  no 

Hebrew, 

Which  the  gray  dunce  with  pricks  ind  comments  reads, 

And  dubs  himself  a  srholar  by  it,  grew 

As  natural  t'  hin.  as  if  he'd  been  a  Jew. 

Bronte.  An  El-:?y  on  hi* Schoolmaster. 
Upon  the  next  emergency  of  aflUr.-. 
and  nonplus'd  as  before—  Sharp,  vol.  1.  ::<.r.  j. 
They  disentangle  from  the  puzzled  skei ;i, 
In  which  obscurity  has  wrapp'd  them  up, 
The  threds  of  politic  and  shrewd  design, 
That  ran  through  all  his  purposes,  and  charge    \ 
His  mind  with  meanings  that  he  never  had, 
Or,  having,  kept  conceal'd.  Cowper.  Task, 

PY'GMY.     See  Pigmy. 


■enience  in  ackn 
.  An  Appendix 

wledging  that  it  may  I 
o  Atheism,  c.  1 1. 

e  either 

he  general  pttzz 

er  of  old  heads, 

PYRAMID. 

Pyra'midal. 

Pi  It    'MIDALLf. 

Pmiami'dic. 

PyRAMI'DICAl. 

Pyrami'dically, 


Tt.  Pyramide ;    It.  Piri. 

mide:    Sp.  Pyramide  ,•    Lat. 
Pyramis. 

See  the   quotation  from 

Ammianus. 


Shakespeare.  Antony  $  Cleopatra,  ActY.  sc.  2. 

For  that  great  all 

That  his  works  glory  made  pyramidal. 
Then  cro.ind  with  triple  wreath,  and  cloth'd  in  scarlet 
pall.  P.  Fletcher.    The  Purple  hlond.  c.  4. 

He  [Plato]  would  compound  the  earth  of  cubical  aud  fir. 
of  pyramidal  atoms,  and  the  like 

Cudwrth.    Intellectual  System,  p.  53. 

If  according  unto  hid  own  ethicks,  [Aristotle,!  sense  Is 

not  essential  into  felicity,  but  a  man  may  be  happy  without 

the  apprehension  thereof,  surely  in  that  sense  he  is  pyra. 

rnidally  happy.— Brown.   Volijur  ErraUrs,  b.  \il.  c.  13. 

Had  they  made  as  good  provision  for  their  names,  as  they 
have  done  for  their  reliques,  they  had  not  so  gtosll  erred 
in  the  art  of  perpetuation  But  to  subsist  in  bones,  and  bt 
but  pyrauudutiy  extant,  is  a  fallacy  in  duration. 

Id     V,ne  Burial.  c.$. 

But  the  contrivance  of  nature  is  singular  in  the  opening 

and  shutting  of  biodeweeds.  performed  by  five  inflexuret, 

distine-uishable  by  p  ri'midicnl  figures,  aud  also  different 

colours. — Id.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  3. 

While  those  deputed  to  inter  the  slain 
Heap  with  a  rising  pyramid  the  plain. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  Iltll 

Straho  takes  notice  of  the  judgment  of  Homer,  in  placing 

the  mountains  in  this  i. trier  ;  they  all  stand  in  Macedonia; 

Olympus  is  the  largest,  and  therefore  lie  makes  it  the  basil 

upon  which  Ossa  stands,  that  being  the  next  to  Olympus  to 

and  thus  the\  iisepyramidicutlij.—Pope.  Horn  &/.  b  s.i.Xoie. 
But  when  their  gold  depress'd  the  yielding  scale, 

Their  gold  in  pin-nmuiir  plenty  pil'd, 
He  saw  the  unutterable  grief  prevail ; 

Ke  saw  their  teats,  and  in  his  lurv  smil'd. 

Shcmlone,  Elegy  19. 
These  meadows   are  planted  with  mulberry  trees,  and 
adorned  by  the  pyramidal  lumb  of  Caius  Cesliue. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  c.  11. 


PYRE.  "\        It.  Pira ;     Sp.  Pyra ;    Lat. 

Py'ral.  V  Pyra  ;  Gr.  nop,  fire. 

Py'ro«ANCT.  J  'Pyromancy,  —  a  pile  to  be 
burned,  (sc.)  at  a  funeral ;  a  funeral  pile. 

See  quotation  from  Holland's  Plinie. 

A  small  fire  sufficeth  for  life,  great  flames  seemed  too 
and  bum  like  Sardanapalus. — Brown.   Urne  Burial,  c.  5. 

Whether  unto  eight  or  ten  bodies  of  men  to  adde  one  of  • 
woman,  as  being  more  inflammable,  and  unctuously  consti- 
tuted for  the  better  pyratl  combustion,  were  any  rational 
practise — Id.  lb.  c.  4. 

Amphiaraus  was  the  first  that  had  knowledge  of  .Pyro" 
mancie,  and  gathered  signs  by  speculations  of  fire. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  YU.  C.  Sfc 

For  nine  long  nights  through  all  the  dusky  air 

The  pyres  thick  flaming  shot  a  dismal  glare. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  L 


a 


J  ITNIUS  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  Goth.  0, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Lat.  Q, 
or  A.  S  Cto  or  ho,  was  merely  the  A.  S.  Hw,  or 
Eng.  Wh.  The  English  Saxons  (says  B.  Jon- 
son)  knew  not  this  halting  q  with  her  waiting 
woman  u  after  her,  but  exprest  rjiiatV  by  maU, 
&c.  S.c.  After  the  Latin  words  quality,  quantity, 
(for  instance,)  were  introduced  into  our  language, 
the  letter  q  was  allowed  to  usurp  the  best  of  It's 
possessions  in  words  of  native  growth.  N\  ill. ins 
observes  that,  being  considered  a  compound  of  c 
and  u,  it  is  in  many  ancient  books  written  with- 
out the  u,  as  qis,  qte,  qid.  The  Latin  q  has  evi- 
dently the  force  of  the  Gr.  K,  and  the  diphthong  kov, 
tlius  Komi's,  or  cuam,  is  quam.     And  see  Quality. 


QU  AB.  An  unfledged  bird,  a  nestling ;  (met.) 
any  thing  in  an  imperfect,  unfinished  state,  (Gif- 
ford.)     And  see  Squab. 


Imagine  you  i 
A  quab;  'tis  I 


i...w  1.1  the  ni 


Ford.  The  Lover's  Melancholy,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

QUACK.  Dut.  Quachen,  queken;  Ger.  Quce- 
hen  :  to  make  the  noise  of  frogs,  ducks,  &c.  ; 
formed  from  the  sound,  as  the  Gr.  Ko«f,  Lat. 
Coaxare.  In  the  second  quotation  from  Chaucer, 
quakke  (Tyrwhitt)  seems  to  be  put  for  an  inarti- 
culate noise,  occasioned  by  any  obstruction  in  the 
|  throat. 


Ye  qucke  yet,  quod  the  duck,  full  well  and  fair, 
There  be  mo  sterres  in  the  skie  than  a  pair. 

Chaucer.  Of  Queen  Annelida  $  foUl  Jreit* 


Id.  The  Iteves  Tale,  T.4H9- 

QUACK,  v.  "  \  Dut.  Quack-saluer;  Ger. 
Quack,  h.  I    Qitack-sid-ber;$K.Quack- 

Gua'crery.  [salwa.        Properly,       says 

Qua'ckish.  /  Wachter,  unguentarius  in- 

Qua'cksalver.  1  eondite  et  moleste  voci- 
Qua'cksalver,  i).  J   ferans,    from     qvttken,    td 

quack,  (see  ante,)  and  Ger  Satl/e ;  Dut.  Sahsi 

S\v.  Salwa,  salve. 


QUA 

Quack,  v.—  to  make  a  noisy  crying'  or  talking-; 
to  m  ike  noisy  claims  or  pretensions. 

QuaciisalueT, — one  who  cries  salves  or  unguenls, 
one  who  sells  them 

Quackery  is  a  common  name  for  a  common 
thing. 

Cotir.    Tut, 
this  purpose- 
Many  poor 


To  quack  off  universal  cures.  Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

The  darker  his  author  is,  the  belter  he  (the  right  verbat 

critick)  i  .  ple.isi.-d  :  like-  [lie  lainnus  uuurk  doctor,  who  put 
UP  in  Ins  lulu,  he  delighted  in  in. .iters  i.f  ilillifuily. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  iii.  Note. 
Now  quack  and  critic  differ  but  in  name, 
Empirics  frontless  both  tliev  mean  the  same. 

Lloyd.  An  Epistle  to  C.  Churchill. 

It  is  said  in  the  last  quackish  address  of  the  national 

assembly  lo  the  penple  nf  France,  ihal  they  have  not  formed 

Iheir  arrangements  upnn  vuK-ar  pi  e'tie       u:   uii.i.'n     iv 

Which  cantiut  tail  ;   nr  snnietliin:.'  in  that  effect. 

Burke.   To  a  Member  of  the  Not.  Assembly,  Note. 

QUA'DRAGENE.  Low  Lat.  Quadragena, 
quarenteim.      Forty.      See  Quarantine. 

The  quotation  explains  the  peculiar  application. 
But.  2.     You  have  with  much  labour  and  some  charge 

pardnn  ;  that  is,  y"ti  liaie  bought  off  the  penances  of  so 
many  limes  fmtv  days 

Taylor.   Dissuasive  from  Paper  g.  pt.  i.  c.  2.  a.  4. 

QUADRAGE'SIMAl,.  Fr.  Quadragesimal ; 
It.  Qnadraqesinmle.  .  >p  Qundraqe*,mal.  from  qua- 
drngesima,' the  fortieth,  (se.)  day  before  Easter; 
anil,  consequentially,  first  of  Lent ;  and  hence, — 

tation  from  The  Ordinary,  applied  to  tlmse  who 
write  the  customary  verses  during  the  Lent 
season  ;  the  carminu  quadragesimalia. 


QUA 


They  did  receiue  the  catholicke  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  a  most  perfect  quadrant.— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  f>S7. 

And  searching  his  hookes.  [liej  found  a  booke  of  astro- 
nnmie,   called   the   worke   of  Joannes   tie    Sacro   Bosco  de 

quadrate.— Id.  lb.  an.  1558. 

And  the  maruell-ms  quadrature  of  the  same,  I  take  to 
signilie  the  vniversall  agreement  in  the  same. 

Id.  lb.  p.  1G70.  an.  1555. 

He  could  tell  why  autumne  hath  ripe  grapes, 

"Whether  the  circle  quadrate  may  become. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.   The  Death  of  Znroas. 

Those  curious  qttndrn-its,  chimes  and  dials,  those  kind  of 
waggons  which  are  us'd  up  and  down  Christendom,  were 
first  us'd  by  them  —  ffmvefi,  b.  i.  s.  2.    Let    15. 


The  moralist  tells 
should  involve  and  ta 
and  slight 


that  , 


Powell,  b.  i.  s.  6.  : 
And  twixt  them  both  a  quadrate  was  the  base, 
Proportions  equally  by  seven  and  nine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 
At  which  command  the  powers  militant. 
That  stood  fur  heru'n,  in  mighty  qur.drate  joyn'd 


QUA 

QUA'DRUPLE,  n.  ^|      Fr.  Quadruple,  It.  and 

Qua'drlple,  b.  \  Sp.    Quadniplo;       Liif, 

Qua'uruply.  J   Quadruplico,quadruplex, 

qutaliiiplicare  ;  to  make  fourfold,  (plicate,  to  fold, ) — 

Fourfold  ;  four  times  as  much. 

Signior  Filippo  Calandini  came  hither  with 

from  the  Slates,   much   rescmblinp  a  quadrupt 

ment  ;   wherein  tieine.  l.ealen  t'rnin  the  lirst.  he  \ 

to  the  second,  and  so  foith.— Heliquuc  II. ulonia 

—  Yet  we  all,  all  losse  thou  sufferst  t 


Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i 


The  sacke  of  well-ivall'd  '. 
Oh,  how  I  joy  to  see  thee 


in  circling  mazes,  smooth  and  supple, 
And  ending  in  a  clink  qito.tr/ipte. 

Swift.   To  George-Nim-Dan-Dean,  Esq. 
If  the  person  accused  maketh  his 
ippear  upon   his  trial,  the  ae  cuser   is 


innocence  plainly  to 
oyage  to  Lillipvt,  c  6. 


cent  person  is  qwidiup/u  ret 
for  the  danger  iie  underwent, 

The  trade  of  Scotland  has  more  than  quadrupled  since  the 
first  erection  of  the  two  puhlick  hanks  at  Scotland. 

Smith.    Wealth  of  Notions,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

QUAFF,  b.    1      Skinner  derives  from  go  off, 

Qua'ffing,  n.  S  or  rather   from    the   A.  S.  Cof, 

quick,  q.  d.  to  drink  quickly  ;   but  to  quaff  is  to 

drink  copiously,  abundantly.      And  the  A.S.  Waf- 


ic,  with  the  common 


would 


■  bright  legions.— ilillon.  Par.  Lost,  b.  1 


tit  quadragesimal  w 

ecause  they're  fat)  I 
knowing  ign 


fa  lie 


twright.    The  Ordiua'y.  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

QUA'ORANGLE.  >        Fr.    Quadrangle;     It. 
QcADRA'NGtiLAR.        J  Quadrangtdo .-     Sp.  Qtta- 

A  square  plot  or  fijure,  having  four  angles 
(quotuor  angulos)  and  four  sides. 

In  the  midst  of  a  great  quadrangle  rai'ed  about,  banged 
with  coarse  linen,  and  agreeably  vino  the  foure  partes  of  the 
world  made  with  h.ure  gates  to  go  in  and  out  at,  is  digged 
a  hole—  Uacklu'jt.   Vouayes,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  S(i. 

That  the  second  quadrangle,  just  behind  the  first,  be  so 
Coicley.    Ess.    The  College. 

That  the  college  consist  of  three  fair  qu-idrnnyu'nr  courts 
and  three  large  grounds,  enclosed  with  good  walls  behind 
them—  Id.  lb. 

QUA'DRANT.  "|        Fr.  Quadrer,    quadrature; 

Qcadra'ntal.       I    It.     Quadrare,      quadratiira, 

Qua'dhate,  adj.   I   quadrante  ■,       Sp.     Quadrar, 

Qca'orate,  n.       >  qnadrntura,  quadrante  ,■    Lat. 

Qiia'oratf.,  b.       I    Quadrare,  quadratura,  qua- 

Qi-aora'tick.        I  deans  ;  from  quatuor,  k  tran- 

Qua'dratukk.     )  sit    in    cognatam    suam    q. 

quntuor.    fcarepa,    pro  /tat   e'repct,   sine   aspirulione 

aptni  .Eoles;  nam  quum  dixissent  unum  alterum, 

tria ;     pro    quarto   dixere,   et   allerum,    ( Seal.  De 

Causis,    c.    18.)      Others   derive   from  the    Gr. 

Terrapu,  for  reaaapa.      To  quadrate — 

To  square,  or  have  or  cause  to  have  four  equal 
sides  and  equal  angles;  (met.)  to  equal  or  be 
equivalent,  commensurate  or  proportioned  to,  to 
assimilate  or  correspond,  to  fit,  suit,  or  adapt. 

Quadrant the    fourth    part ;     an   instrument 

meisuring  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle. 

Quadrate,  adj.  is  used  met.  Well  proportioned 
or  regulated,  firm,  even. 

Also  all  the  sayd  qnndrnntes.  bayes,  and  edifices  were 
rniallv  einrriyled.  as  farre  as  vnto  the  same  court  appar- 
tayned  —  Hall.  Hen    VIII.  an   12. 

The  bishop  with  Gilbert  Bourne  his  chaplaine,  Robert 
WarimiL'lon  his  commissary,  and  Hi  hert  Johnson  his 
register  were  tarving  in  a  quadrant  void  place  before  the 
doore  of  the  same  chamber.— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1206.  an.1550. 


The  compass  plac'd  to  catch  the  rising  ray, 
The  quadrant's  shadows  studious  they  survey. 

Falconer.   The  Shipwreck,  c.  1. 


better  explanation  at  hand,  wh 
h  the  sense  here  given,  that  it  cm 
-Warburlon.  Div.  Legatit 


plete 


QUADRI'LLE.      Fr .  Quadrille  ;  containing  or 
consisting  of  four  or  a  square.      See  Carrousel. 
Oh  filthy  check  on  all  industrious  skill, 
To  spoil  the  nation's  last  great  trade,  quadrille'. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  3. 
They  taught  him  with  address  and  skill 
To  shine  at  ombre  and  quadrille. 

Cawlhorn.   The  Birth  8;  Education  of  Genius. 

QUA'DRINE,  or>      Lat.  Quadrant:,  the  fourth 

Qua'trine.  )  part  of  any  thing,  of  an  as. 

And  the  other  Clodia,  whom  Metellus  Celer  had  married, 
and  whom  they  commonly  called  Quodrantariu :  because 
one  of  her  paramours  sent  her  a  purse  full  of  quadrines 
(which  are  little  pieces  of  copper  money)  instead  of  silver. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  722. 

Therefore  towards  his  funeral  charges,  every  citizen  gave 
a  piece  of  money  called  a  qualrine. — Id.  lb.  p.  91. 

QUADRIPA'RTITE.  Lat.  Quadripartitus .• 
It.  Quadripariire,  to  divide  into  four  parts  or  par- 
titions, ( parliri. ) 

Since  that  he  [St.  George]   hath  been  a  patron   among 

quadripartite  soeietv  Georee's  shield,  and  more  of 

that  nature,  you  find  <.   Poly-Olhion,  s.  4. 

QUADRI'VIA-,  -.   >     Lat. Quadricium;  Fr. 
Quadri'vial,  a.  (  Quadriere.        A    place 

where  four  sundry  ways  do  meet.     Applied  met. 
by  Holinshed. 

A  forum,  with  quadrivial  streets,  (B.  Jonson.) 
The  quadrivials—\  meane  arythmetike,  musike,  geome- 
tric, and  astron  oniie.  ^'  »  it  h  the  in  all  ski  I    in  the  perspeeti  ties 
are  now  smallie  regarded  in  either  of  them  [the  universities], 
Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

"  Q  U  A'  D  R  U  P  E  D,  adj.  )     Fr.  Quadrupe  ,■  It.  and 
Qua'prufed,  n.  (  Sp.  Quadrupede ;    Lat. 

Quadrupes ;  having  four  feet,  (quatuor  pedes.) 

Multiparous  quadrupeds,  as  dogs,  as  swine,  are  furnished 
with  a  multitude  of  paps  :  whereas  those  beasts  which  bring 
forth  few,  have  but  a  few. — Ray.  Of  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

Quadrupeds,  although  they  are  thus  strongly  marked,  and 
in  general  divided  from  the  various  kinds  around  them,  yet 
some  of  them  are  often  of  so  equivocal  a  nature,  that  it  is 
hard  to  tell  whether  they  ought  to  he  ranked  in  the  quadru- 
ped class,  or  degraded  to  those  below  them. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  vol,  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  15. 
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Ijv  contr.ici 
■  flow  in  wa 


form  ge-wtifian;  and  by  con 

cwof-ian,  to  wave  or 

waves  or  gulps,  in  abundance.     Scotch  queff  is  a 

vessel  to  drink  out  of. 

To   swallow   or  drink  in  abundant  drafts;  to 
drink  abundantly  or  copiously. 
My  friend,  where  as  thou  seest  thy  selfe 

Eale,  qnuffe.  and  play,  with  present  ioyes 
thy  greedie  fanceie  feede. 

Turbenile.  The  Epicure's  Ccunsell. 
The  kyng  him  self  great  cheare  to  them  in  parlours  wida 

And  wyne  in  plentie  great  they  quaff. 

Phaer.   Virgin.  JSneidos,  b.  iU. 
Before  this  time  thou  shalt  behold 
Me  quaffing  out  our  bride  ale-bov.'l. 

Barry.  Merry  Tricks,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 
They  powr'd  full  cups  upon  the  ground :  and  were  to 
In  stead  of  quaf/ings:  and  to  drinke,  none  durst  attempt, 

In  solemue  sacrifice  they  did  almightie  Jove  adore. 

Chapman.  Homer.   Iliad,  b,  vli. 
Twelve  days  the  gods  their  solemn  revels  keep, 
And  quaff  vtith  blameless  I'tln'ips  in  the  deep. 

Zlryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  t 

QUA'FFER,  v.     Derham  probably  meant,  to 
quaver,  to  shake. 
Ducks,  geese,  and  divers  others,  have  such  long  broad 
Derham.  Physieo-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  11.  p.  192.  Note. 

QUAG.       ^       Qu 

Qc 

Qd 

Qu 

quaking  or  shaking  ;    quailing  or  sinking  ;  quaver- 
ing or  shaking. 

AYhosoeuer  seketh  it  in  ani  other  place,  and  froeth  about 
to  set  it  out  of  men's  puddels  and  qimtmin-s,  and  nut  out  uf 
the  most  pure  and  cleare  fountame  itselfe. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  9. 
Clin.  Was  there  a  quagmire,  that  he  sunk  so 
Grim,  the  Collier  r,f  Cn-i/dmi, 


JUAG.  ^  Quag  is  quake.  Quagmire  is 
H'a'ggv.  I  quake-mire.  Gardner  writes  qual- 
K-a'gmire.  (mire,  q.  d.  quailndre ;  and  see 
Jua'lmire.  )   Quavemibe.    So  called  from  their 


EC.  1. 


Their  king's  a  monster,  in  a  qimgmire  born, 
Of  all  the  native  brutes  the  grief  and  scorn. 

Drydcn.  Suum  Cuique. 
The  slaves  of  custom  and  established  mode, 
With  jiai'khorse  constancy  we  keep  the  road, 
Crooked  or  sir;np;ht,  through  </.>t>i-  <■■  m  [hurny  dells, 
True  to  the  jingling  oi  our  leader's  bells. 

Cowper.   Tirocinium, 
How  they,  whose  sight  such  dreary  dreams  engross, 

When,  o'er  the  watery  strath,  or  quatigu  moss, 
They  see  the  gliding  ghosts  unbodied  troop. 

Collins.  On  the  Sa/>i.->-ititt<>ns  vf  the  Highlands. 

QUAID,  lo.  quailed;  or,  perhaps,  coiced,  (qv.) 

Therewith  his  sturdie  corage  soon  was  quayd, 

Aud  all  his  sences  were  with  suddein  dread  dismayd. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i,  c.  8, 


QUA 

QUAIL,  v.     \      See  To  Qdeix. 

Qciai'ling,  n.  )  To  quell  or  kill ;  tooverpower, 
to  subdue,  to  depress,  lo  deject;  to  die,  to  de- 
cease or  decay  ;  to  sink,  to  droop,  to  fall  or  fail. 

The  protectour  loued  hym  well,  and  lothe  was  to  hane 
loste  hym  sauynj?  for  feare  leste  his lyfe  should  haue  quayled 
their  purpose. — Halt.  Edtv.  V. 

But  then  the  truthe  of  that  place  hindreth  and  gualeth  in 
maner  all  the  booke. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explic.  Of  the  Presence,  fol.  GO. 
When  somer  toke  in  hand  the  winter  to  assail, 
"With  force  of  might,  and  vertne  great,  his  stormy  blasts 
to  quail. 
Surrey.   The  Complaint  of  a  Louer  that  defied  Loue. 
Paule  was  afrayed  of  their  qnayling,  whome  he  had  in- 
structed by  his  own  teachinge. 

Udal.  Preface  to  the  Firs!  ofTimothie. 
But.  when  all  this  he  nothing  s.iw  prevaile, 

With  harder  meanes  he  cast  her  to  subdew. 
And  with  sharpe  threaten  her  often  did  assayle; 
So  thinking  for  to  make  her  stubborne  corage  quayle. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 
For.  as  he  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  now, 
Because  the  king  is  certainely  posse.->t 
Of  all  our  purposes.— Sh ak es.  1  PL  Hen.  IV.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
Am  not  I  here  to  take  thy  part  ? 
Then  what  has  quail  d  thy  stubborn  heart? 

HudiOras,  pt.i.  c.  3. 

QUAIL.      >      Fr.   CaiUe;    It.  Quaglia;    Sp. 
Qcai'lpipe.  )  Coalla ;   Dut.  Quackcl. 

A  bird  so  called  from  the  noise  it  makes. 

In  jalousie  I  rede  eke  thou  him  binde, 

And  thou  shalt  maki;  him  couche  as  doth  a  qtiaille. 

Chaucer.   The  Clerhes  Tale,  v.  9083. 

And  high  shoes  knopped  with  dagges, 

That  frouncen  like  a  quale  pipe. — Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Quatjlet,  although  they  be  of  some  men  commended,  yet 
experience  prouet:.  tlu-m  to  n:-_Tc:.^e  lndaisc'ilve,  andareofa 
6mall  nourisshinge.— Sir  T.  Eiyol.  Caslel  of  Held,  b.  ii.  c.8. 

Alcibiades  went  to  them,  and  gave  them  money  out  of  his  ; 
own  purse.  The  people  were  so  glad  at  that,  as  they  fell  to 
shouting  ami  elappmj  of  ti.vir  hands  in  token  of  thankful- 
ness ;  and  himself  was  so  glad  for  company,  that  he  forgat 
a  quail  he  had  nrnl  r  his  gown,  which  was  ^o  afraid  of  the 
noise  that  she  took  her  flight  away.— JVor/A.  Plutarch,  p.  16S. 

Hen-birds,  for  example,  have  a  peculiar  sort  of  voice  when 
they  would  call  the  male;  which  is  so  eminent  in  quailst 
that  it  is  taken  notice  of  by  men,  who,  by  counterfeiting  this 
voice  with  a  c"oi.'  /  i;>r,  i;isiiv  draw  the  cocks  into  their 
snares.— Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

To  clear  my  quail-pipe,  and  refresh  my  soul, 

Full  oft  I  drain'd  the  spicy  nut-brown  bowl. 

Pope.   The  Wife  of  Bath. 


QUA 

And  for  as  moche  as  the  devil  fighteth  aypnst  man  more 
by  queintise  and  sleight  than  by  iti   a     : 
man  withstond  him  by  wit,  by  r-'snn,  and  by  discretion. 

Chaucer.   The  Persones  Tale. 

Wrought  was  his  robe  in  straunge  ffise, 

And  all  to  slittered  for  queintue 

In  many  a  place,  low  and  hie.  Id.  Rom.  of  (he  Rose. 

The  good  that  of  his  loue  had  I, 

I  went  about  it  all  queintly.  Id.  lb. 

For  what  a  man  shall  axe  or  seine 

Touchend  of  sh  rifle,  it  mote  be  pleine, 

It  nedeth  nought  to  make  it  queint. 

For  trouth  his  wordeswol  not  peinte. — Gower.  Con.A.'bA. 

This  cardinall  his  lime  hath  waited, 

And  with  his  wordes  slie  and  queint. 

The  whiche  he  couth  wisely  peint. 

He  shope  this  clerke  of  whiche  I  tell, 

Towarde  the  pope  for  to  dwell.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

I  trowe  that  there  is  no  beste, 

If  he  with  loue  shulde  acqueint, 

That  he  ne  wolde  make  it  queint 


QUA 
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And  on  a  wall  this  kyng  his  eyen  cast. 
And  saw  an  hand  armies,  that  wrote  ful  fast, 
Por  fere  of  whiche  he  quoke.  and  siked  sore. 

Id.   The  Monkes  Tale,  y.  14,210. 
This  sharpe  swerde  to  hir  he  toke, 
Wherof  that  all  hir  bodie  quake. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 


saying  t 


t  for  the  while,  that  it  last. 

ligh  in  suche  a  wise, 
That  thei  by  slyght,  and  by  queintise 


Id.  It.  b. 


Of  I 


;  !  rill  : 


That  doth  hem  ofte  for  to  v.vnne 

That  thei  be  not  worthy  therto.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

The  new  guise  of  Berne  was  there, 

With  sondry  thynges  well  deuised 

I  see,  wherof  thei  be  queinlised.  Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

O,  if  my  temples  were  distain'd  with  wine, 

And  girt  in  girlonds  of  wilde  yvie  twine, 

How  I  could  reare  the  muse  on  stately  stage, 
And  teach  her  tread  aloft  in  buskin  fine, 

With  queint  Bellona  in  her  equipage. 

Spenser.  Sliephcard's  Calender.  October. 
For  Amoret  right  fearefull  was  and  faint 
Lest  she  with  blame  her  honor  should  attaint, 

That  everie  word  did  tremble  as  she  spake, 
And  everie  looke  was  coy  and  wondrous  quaint, 


the  people  qunkfd  for  feare.  and  stode  a  farre  of, 
Moyses,  Speake  thou  to  vs  and  we  wil  heare. 

Tyndall.   Worka,  p.  118. 
He  and  the  quene,  and  the  ladyes.  fled  out  of  their  palace 
without  any  seruauntes,  and  sought  succour  where  they 
mvght  get  it,  and  sodeinly  the  quaki/ng  seassed. 

"       .  23. 

)  grubbe  and  grippe"  the  moulde 
And  there  in  hucker  mucker  hyde 
thy  idolle  god  thy  goulde.— Drant.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  1. 

"  For  as  the  smoke  in  those  daies  was  supposed  to  be  a 

reputed  a  far  better  medicine  to  keepe  the  goodman  r.nd  his 
familie  from  the  qnacke  or  pose,  where  with  as  then  vcrie 
few  were  oft  acquainted. 

llulinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  22. 

But  never  pen  did  more  quakingly  perform  his  office. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 
Anon  she  pan  perceive  the  house  to  quake. 
And  all  the  dores  to  rattle  round  about. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 
"Where  gTeat  Patricians  shall  attend,  and  shrug. 
I'  th'  end  admire :  where  ladies  shall  he  frighted, 
And  gladly  quok'd,  heare  more. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolantis,  Act  i.  sc.  0. 
And  for  quaking,  which  deluded  souls  take  to  be  an  in- 
fallible sign  they  are  inactuated  by  the  spirit  of  God,  that  it 
may  be  onely  an  effect  of  their  melancholy  is  apparent. 


M     ,.  .    £:,!:.. 


Ii. 


An  J  , 


AIN'T.  1  Fr.  Coint,  ct 
iStly.  I  Lat.  Comptus, 
i'xtness.  (part,  of  comere, 
i'ntisb.    J  Cotgrave,  in  1 


QUAINT. 
Qua 

Qua 

Qfai'xtise. 


cointiir,  from  the 

,  (.Menage.)  past 

ress  or  deck. 

his  explanations, 

~.  of 


Nor  hart  could  wish  for  any  queint  device, 

But  there  it  present  was,  and"  did  fraile  sense  entice. 

Id.  lb.  c.  10. 
I      I  have  a  habit  that  will  fit  it  quaintly. 

Tourneur.   The  Revenger's  Tragedy,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Sit.  Yes,  yes  :  the  lines  are  very  queintly  writ. 

Shakespeare.   Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

The  easy  turns  and  quainlness  of  the  song. 

And  slight  occasion  whereupon  'twas  rais'd, 
Not  one  this  jolly  company  among, 
(As  moat  could  well  judge,    bi  tu$  that  not  prais'd. 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel.  0. 
Greene  boughes  of  trees  with  fat'ning  acornes  lade, 
Hung  full  with  flowres  and  garlands  quaintly  made. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  3. 


vises  the  words  compt,  complin,  compl. 
Gloucester  writes  it  with  k  and  c  as  well  as  qu. 

Dressed,   decked,   trimmed — neatly  or  nicely ; 
carefully  or  curiously,  artfully,  dressed,  or  decked 
or  trimmed  ;  neat,  nice,  curious ;  cunning  or  art- 
ful, subtle  ;  curious  or  surprising,  odd,  strange. 
An  quoynte  tour  hii  lete  make  eueryldel  of  tre, 
Up.  four  weoles  also  strong  as  hii  mygte  be. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  408. 
Aftur  kyng  Aruirag,  of  warn  we  habbeth  y  told, 
Manus,  ys  sone,  was  kyng,  quoynte  mou  and  bold. 

Id.  p.  72. 
So  that  Brut  and  Corineus  are  quotintyse  hem  by  thogte, 


Entring  into  holy  orders,  he  [R.  Corbet]  became  a  most 
quaint  preacher  and  therefore  much  followed  by  ingenious 
men. — Wood.  Athena:  Oxon.  vol.  i. 

Those  points,  indeed,  you  quaintly  prove, 
;      But  logic  is  no  friend  to  love. 

Prior.  The  Turtle  §•  Sparro-c. 
W'here'er  the  power  of  ridicule  displays 
j       Her  quuint-rud  vis.ioo,  sntue  incongruous  form. 
'      Some  stubborn  dissonance  of  things  combin'd, 
:      Strikes  on  the  quick  observer. 

Akeusidc.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  iii. 


In  which  case  the  fervour  of  his  spirits  and  heat  of  ima- 
gination may  be  wrought  up  to  that  pitch  that  it  may 
amount  to  a  perfect  epilepsie ;  as  it  often  happens  in  that 
sect  they  call  Quakers,  who,  undoubtedly,  are  the  most 
melancholy  sect  that  ever  was  yet  in  the  world. — Id.  lb.  s.2u. 

You  would  not  have  Englishmen,  v,heu  they  are  in  com- 
pany, hold  a  siient  quakcrly  meeting. 

Goodman.   Winter  Evening  Confabulations,  p.  1. 

Quakery.  though  it  pretend  high,  is  mere  sadducism  at 
the  bottom. — Haltywell.  Account  of  Familism,  c.  4. 

Or  have  you  mark'd  a  partridge  quake, 

Viewing  the  towering  falcon  nigh? 
She  cuddles  low  behind  the  brake  : 

Nor  would  she  stay ;  nor  dares  she  fly. — Prior.  TheDove. 

This  man's  faction,  that  man's  quakerism,  and  another's 
popery. — South,  vol.  v.  p.  513. 

He  [Penn]argurs  for  il:  is  common  policy  from  the  benefits 
resulting  from  it  to  civil  life  :  and  thus,  instead  of  a  church, 
he  hath  helped  to  make  quakerism,  considered  in  its  disci- 
pline, a  civil  community  or  corporation. 

Warburton.  Alliance  between  Church  §  Slate. 

QUA'LITY.       "J        Fr.  Qualitc,  qualifier, 


r»iii, 


,o. 


i  grct  i 


Id.  p.  19. 

Kyng  he  was  thritti  ger.  he  ladde  this  kyndom 
lo.  -J,',  nobliche  and  swilhewel  with  ^fi,..'.,i^,io;'.inl  v.vs.l  ni. 
Id.  p.  S4. 
He  lette  close  fuyr  in  metal  quoijntetlche  with  all. 

Id.  p.  2S. 
The  erle  was  fulle  quoynte,  did  mak  a  rich  galeie 
With  fourscore  armed  knyghtes,  in  suilk  ep] 
That  so  riche  armes  was  neuer  sene  with  sight 

R.  Brunne,  p.  54. 

-M.p.4r. 

&  Steuen  out  of  that  hold  oMairc/tyskapedoute. — 7rf.p.l21. 
And  of  Achilles  for  his  queinte  spere, 
For  he  coude  with  it  bothe  hele  and  dere. 

Chaucer.   The  Squiera  Tale,  v.  10,553. 
And  she  was  ware,  and  knew  it  bet  than  he 
What  all  this  queinte  cast  was  for  lo  sey. 

Id.  The  Milleres  Tale,  V.  3605. 


■  !>,!; 


Bcatlie.  The  Mnnlr,  .', 


QUAKE,  v.   } 

Quake,  n.  A.  S.  Cwac-ain,   tremere,  to 

Qua'kek.  tremble,  to  shake. 

Quakerism.     I       To  tremble,  to  shake,  to  tot- 

Qua'kerly.      ( ter. 

Qua'kery.        I       In    Holinshed, — quacke    ap- 

Qua'king,  n.     I  pears  to  be  the  ague. 

Qua'kixoly.   J 

■ Ac  gyf  heo  quaketh  out, 

Other  stcpth  bysyde,  other  hyre  vet  in  eny  wemme  be 

Holdeth  hem  gulty  of  the  ded.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  330. 

The  kyng  his  wordes  toke  wrathefully  till  herte, 
For  ire  nere  he  quake,  and  ansuerd  him  fulle  smerte. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  292. 

For  drede  gan  ich  quaken 

And  criede  carfully  to  kynde  of  kare  me  brynge. 


QlA'UTIED. 

Qla'lify. 

Qua'lifiablb. 

Qoa'lificative. 

Qualification. 
Qua'lifier. 
Qualifying. 
nifying  and , 


.  lificA  .  '!'.''"'• 
lulad,  calificar :  La'.  Quali- 
,  tas,  from  quails,  which  Vos- 
sius  leaves  unsettled.  Tooke 
says,  "  Talis  and  qualis  are 
compound  words ;  the  first 
part  Gr.Te,  and  «ai,  both  sig- 
"llius ;  i.  e.  and  of  this, 


But  what  she  saw  the  grisly  rockes  blake 
For  veray  fere  so  wold  hire  herte  quake. 
That  on  hire  feet  she  might  hire  not  sustene. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankelcines  Tale,  y.  11,172. 


and  of  that,"  (8vo.ed.  by  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  p. 351.) 
Qualis,  of  that  kind,  degree,  &c.  ;  and  hence, 
qua/it;/  is  applied  to — 

Any  thing  pertaining  or  belonging  to,  con- 
stituting or  forming  a  constituent  part  or  portion 
of,  appropriated  to ;  to  the  kind  or  sort,  degree 
or  rank,  manner,  state,  condition,  properly;  and 
also,  emphatically,  to  high  degree  or  rank,  as 
people  of  quality. 

Qualify, — to  bestow   or   endow  with  qualities, 
(sc.)  fit  or  suitable  for  the  purpose;  to  fit,  suit, 
or  render  fit  or  suitable  ;   to  empower ;   also  to 
alter  or  change,  to  abate  or  reduce,  the  force  of 
I  some   qualities  by   the   intermixture   of  others ; 
'  and,   thus,  to  modify  or  moderate,  to  abate,  to 
mitigate. 
Ye  knowen  all  thilke  couered  qualilie, 
Of  tliinges.  which  that  folke  wondren  at  so, 
Whan  they  can  nat  construe  how  it  may  go. 

Chaucer.  Troil   #  Crcs.  b.  iii. 
I  not  my  seire  not  wisely,  what  it  is, 
But  now  I  feel  a  new  qualilie. 
Ye  aU  another  than  I  did  er  this,  Id.  lb.  b.  It. 


QUA 


QUA 


r  feare  mee  ( 


The  Highest  ehal  ouershadnwe  thee,  in  such  wise 
ing  and  qualifying  his  infinite   power  and  vertne  to  "the  I  frailtie  and  infirmitie  of 
miles  nature.—  Vdal.  Luke 


I  wealce  r 


Many  frowarde  and  wylfull  persnnes  woulde  neither  con- 
sent to  the  byll  as  the  lords  had  agreed  and  set  to  their 
handes,  nor  yet  agree  to  no  reasonable  qualificacion  of  the 
same,  whiche  they  sore  repented.— Hall.  lien.  Till,  an.  23. 

For  a  frende  beholdeth  all  qualities  and  circumstaunces, 
his  hyrth,  bringyng  vp,  and  what  feates  hee  hath  done  all 
hys  Iyfe  loag.—Frylh,  To  the  Reader,  p.  4. 

And  as  he  passed  by,  he  vsed  to  euery  nacion  sodry  ex- 
hortacions  as  hee  thought  meete  for  theire  disposicions  and 
qualitye. — Brende.  Quit  ' 


i  Curliu 
i  such  a  qualit 


Yet  kind  hath  lent  hi 

That  at  the  last  he  quite  forgat  his  bookes, 

And  fastned  fansie  with  the  fairest  lookes. 

Gascoignc.  Dan  Bartholmew  of  Bathe. 
He  doth  with  holie  abstinence  subdue 
That  in  himseife  which  he  spurres  on  his  powre 
To  qualifie  in  others. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
At  common  law  your  majesty  hath  in  the  courts  of  strict 
justice  able  judges,  which  pronounce  severely :    you  have 
also  a  most  learned  chancellour  for  right  and  equity,  (not 
inferiour  to  the  ancient  pretors.)  who,  for  the  people's  relief, 
qualifleth  that  severity.— llcliani.e  W„ll;„i„„rc,  p.  151. 
You  orphan  heires  of  fixed  destiny, 
Attend  your  ofiice  and  your  quali'l,,. 
Shakespeare.  The  Men-,,  Wins  •')  Windsor,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 
Frank. 


You  ; 


,  disparag 


:  worth  too  much ; 
srt. 

i  Kindness. 


But  having  cleared  all  that  suspicion 
charged,  he  presently  made  suit  to  be  trill 
had  all  the  men  of  quality  his  sworn  enem 


ies.  ' 
Plutarch,  p.  690. 
qualified,  as  that  in 


ne  of  God,  incombred  with  the 
....  flesh,  will  have  now  and  then 
such  thoughtes  and  quaumes  (as  thev  call  them)  to  runne 
ouer  his  hart.— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1G19.  an.  1555. 

They  sayed.  Our  soule  is  qualmyshc  ouer  thys  meate  beyng 
toto  lyght,  and  is  readve  to  caste  it  vp  agayne. 

Udal.  EOke,  Pref. 
Being  at  Bever  Castle  (his  brother-in-law's  house)  a  qualm 
took  him  on  a  sudden,  which  made  him  retire  to  his  bed- 
chamber.— Howell,  b.  i.  s.  5.  Let.  32. 

A  qualm  of  conscience  brings  me  back  again, 
To  make  amends  to  you  bespatter'd  men. 

Dryden.  Epilogue  to  the  Princess  ofCleves. 
Tho'  many  a  6ound  and  sight  of  wo  annoy, 
And  many  a  qualm  of  care  his  rising  hopes  destroy. 

Beattie.  The  Minstrel,  b.  i. 
QU  AND  A'R  Y.  >      From  the  Fr.  Qu'n  dirm/.je; 
Quanda'ried.       ji.  e.  quid  agam,  quid  dicam, 
quo  me  vertam,  nescio,  (Skinner.)     What  I  shall 
do  or  say,  or  where  turn  me,  I  know  not. 
A  puzzle  or  perplexity  ;  a  fear  of  uncertainty. 
Much  I  fear,  forsaking  of  my  diet 
Will  bring  r,it  presently  to  that  quandary, 
1  shall  bid  all  adieu.  J 

Beaum.  $  Flelch.  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  Act  i.  sc.  1.  ' 

Methinks  I  am  qnandi 

discover  the  enemy's  cat 

mountains. — Olieaij.   Hut 

Apollo,  now  driv'n  to  ; 

Was  wishing  for  Swift, 

Buckinghamshire.  Elect 

QUA'NTITY 


QUA 

These  forty  days  are  called  the  widow's  quarenUni  i  a 
term  made  use  of  in  law  to  signify  the  number  of  forty  dans. 

whether  aptile-,!  to  this  .■■■■  v,;oi,  ,„■  any  other.      It  signifies 


ntted  to  land  in  England. 
QUA'RREL,  v. 
Qua'rrel,  n. 
Qua'rreller. 
Qua'rrelling,  n. 
Qua'rrellinglt. 
Qua'rrellous. 
Qua'rrelsome. 


Fr.  Querelkr ;  It.  Que- 
relare  ,-  Low  Lat.  Quere- 
lari,  querelas  effundere ; 
to  pour  forth  complaints ; 
more  especially  com- 
plaints, accusations  in 
I  courts  of  justice,  (Vos- 


but  had  lost  his  guide  upon  the 


I  quandary, 

' .  Lady  Mary. 
on  of  a  Poet  Laureal. 


Episcopus  protested  he  wa 
so  great  a  matter,  and  that  before  God,  and 
gregation  he  would  deal  doubly  and  dishonestly" 

Hales.  Lei.  from  Synod  of  Dor  I,  Dec.  1G1S. 

This  form  or  archcus  is  a  thing  more  simple  and  plain 
and  requires  a  more  simple  and  plain  qualification  of  tin- 
subject  it  works  upon  ;  to  »  it,  tint  it  bo  oncly  homogene.il 
and  ductile,  or  yielding  to  the  tender  assaults  of  that  sub- 
stantial power  of  life  that  resides  in  it. 

More.  Antidote  to  Atheism,  pt.  i.  o.  II. 

Such  who  will  forgive  the  use  of  our  qualificatives  (as  but 
hroping  and  lamenesse)  will  perchance  not  pardon  the  many 


QUA'NTITY.       ^       Fr.  Quantite;  It.  Quart- 

Quantitative.       I  tita ;    Sp.  Cantidad;    Lat. 

Qt  amita'tively.   f  Quant  Has,    quantus ;    i.e. 
Qua'ntitiye.  )  quamtUas,  quamtus:  quam. 


To  lay  a  complaint  against ;  to  litigate,  to  con- 
tend, to  wrangle,  to  disagree,  to  dispute. 

But  the  It.  Querela,  Fr.  Querelk,  are  more 
probably  (as  the  Sp.  Guerilla,  a  little  war,  from 
guerra)  diminutives  of  guerre,  gucrra,  war.  And 
hence  to  quarrel — 

To  contend,  to  contest,  to  dispute,  to  disagree, 
to  squabble,  to  wrangle. 

What  mig 
if  thou  won! 

martire  >— Chaucer.  Testament  of  Lo 
These  women  gone  home  glad  enough, 
Echone  for  ioie  on  other  lough, 
And  praide  for  this  lorde's  hele, 

released  the  quarele. — Gower.  Con.  A. 
■  For  seuerall  vertues 


Whiche  1 


blanks  which  c 


>  qi!„'if,,  VoUrSelV 


Fuller.  Genera'  Worlhi. 


nd  favours  of 
means  to  render  them  firm  and  su 
to  the  good  of  your  souls. — Sharp. 


e  '■  '  '  ..re  ate.1  (iiii genee 
•ing  the  fruits  and  benefits 

Christ  Jesus,  and  by  this 
re;  that  is  to  say,  effectual 


In  the  next  place,  as  to  that  ej 
of  the  Canaanites,  which  carries 
of  severity,  we  may  find  it  quulijinlile  if  w< 
for  the  nature  of  the  trespasses  which  procured  it,  they  were 
insufferably  heinous  and  abominable. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  37. 
religious  man,  or  a  true  Christian, 
n  q  lalijieations  that  go  to  the  making 
that  is  to  say,  faith  and  repentance. 
Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 
after  you  have  thus  far  followed  your  own  inventions 
and  qualifyings  cf  an  absolute 
invincible  reason  against  them 
I.  iii.  p.  355. 


Can  he  be  thought 
that  wants  the  two  mi 
up  a  disciple  of  Chris 


ll.ti'.-ii 


Whatever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself 

object  of  perception,  th, eight,  or  itmh-r 

idea;  and  the  power  to  produce  any  ide 

quality  of  the  subject  wherein  lliatpov, 

Locke.  Of  Hum.  Undent. 


the  aceusati 

6s.     (See  Quality.) 

Measurement  of  mr 
which,  the  part  or  por 
weighed;  weight  or  bi 
to  a  large  part  or  porti 
And  all  his  lieges  shuld  y 
And  heshal  ban  Cusiance  in 
And  certain  gold,  I  n'nt  what 
And  hereto  linden  suih-ant  si 


quamlilas,  quamtus:  guati 
"'.  c.  kui  ds ;  and  tanlus,  re, 
iuanlilij  is  applied  to — 
;nitude,  of  weight ;  that 
ion  which,  is  measured  or 
ness,  bulk ;  emphatically, 


Ilaue  I  lik'd  : 
With  so  full  soule, 
Did  quarrell  with 
And  put  it  to  the  f 


-Shake: 
1  quarrell. — Id.  Lear, 


Chaucer.  Man  of  Lau 
Whe  masse  was  ended,  the  kyng  and  qu 
the_  palace  royall  of  Alhambrn,  the  whiche 
quantite  ami  Bugmptc  ons  bin  Ldynge. 


I  Tale,  v.  476 
le  repayred 


bothe  i 

'""lien.  VII. 

_  And  onely  by  sapience  so  gmiei  ee,l  his  realme,  that  thotfh 
It  were  but  a  lytlell  realme  in  quanlilie.yc\l\.  excelled  ,1,- 
comparably  all  other  in  honour  and  ryches 

Sir  T.  Bigot.  Goremoer,  b.  iii.  c.  22. 
As  Greek  and  Latin  verse  consists  of  the  number  and 
quantity  of  syllables,  so  doth   [he  liie.iMi  verse  of  measure 


to  aduege  thy  prince's  qut 

!  prince's  power. — Tyndall. 

But  gentle,  no  quarelle. 

I      But  for  as  much  (he 

disquieting  of  him,  but  I 
they  might  well  seme  to 
not  haue  theyr  mindes.- 


-  the  holy  cuangelistes  that 
and  vpon  that  poyncte  be 
-Hall.  Hen.  IV.   llitroii. 


ibryng  them  vnder  thy 


p.  3?I. 


they 


-Daniel.  Defei 


thing  which  oi 
quantity,  bulk. 


ofRhy 

itended  survey  of  a  body,  the  first 
r  sense  in  the  perusal  of  it  is  its 
ade.—Diyby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  1. 


:  devoid  of  quanlilatieeilimen- 


The 


to  property  in  v< 
mean  a  situation  th; 
their  own.— Blacks! 


of  requiring  any  qualification  with  regard 


\      A.  S.  Ctcealm,  subita  segritudo, 
from    cwellan,   to    guell  or   quail. 


QUALM. 

Qia'lyiisii 
See  To  Qua 
A  sinking,  drooping,  failing,  or  faintness. 
VCl  °£0syknesse'  and  of  *wlm>  and  s°rwe,  thys  lond  was 
Of  hoDger,  and  of  vuele  geres,  how  mygte  be  more  wot 

it.  Gloucester,  p.  252. 


Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  2015. 


:n  wenen  lese  hir  lives, 
'  schnching  of  these  oules. 

Id.  Trail,  ey  Cres.  t>. ' 


That  the  soul  and  angel 

mis,  hath  the  suffrage  of  the  l 

Glamill.    Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  II. 
All  that  is  of  her,  and  all  that  belongs  to  her,  is  nothing 
peradventure  metaphysically 
quantilalieelg  as  bodies  are 


their  thoughts  above  physical 
s  apt  to  conceive  there  is  no 
resolution,  but  as  our  senses  shew  us 
dividing  bodies  according  to  quaniilice 

To  quaver,  shake,  quail. 

is  herte  -ran  to  qnappe, 


other  compositic 
in  compounding  i 
parts.— Id.  lb.  c. 

QUA'PPE, 

And  lov'd  sc 
Hearing  her 


that 


Chau, 


And  like  the  wawes, 


)  all  about  i 


Trail.  *  Cres.  b.  iii. 
qnappe  gan  her  herte. 

Id.  Legend  of  Good  Women. 
And  as  the  see.  with  tempest  all  to  shake, 
Thai  aft!  r  whan  the  storme  is  all  ago, 
Yet  woll  the  water  quappe  a  day  or  two.  Id.  lb. 

QUARANTINE, 

DHIGENE. 

Forty  (sc.  days).     Sec  the  quotations. 

The  widow's  quarentine  seems  to  have  had  beginning     orboult,  for  a  cross-bow, 
either  of  a  deliberative  time  granted  to  her,  to  think  of  her 
"' '  king  letters  ofadministration 


old  quarclluiqcs, 
haue  llio  victory  j-t  shot, He  tiicy 
Hale,    liayloh   l\,t„ri;s,  pt.  i. 

But  such  learned  preachers  as  hee  found  in  the  diocesse 
at  his  er.trie  hee  to  vexcth  and  disquieteth,  that  thev  o/innt 
attend  to  apply  their  preaching,  lor  the-  defence  of  their 
liuings,  against  his  quarrel;,,,  inu.-ntions  and  uniust  cer- 
tificates.—Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1405.  an.  1555. 

With  the  whole  brood  of  all  such  whisperers,  railers, 
quarrel-pickers,   corner-creepers,  fault-finders,   and  spider- 
catchers,  or  by  what  name  else  so  euer  they  are-  to  he  titled 
Id.  lb.  u.  1114. 
First  take  his  head,  then  tell  the  reason  why; 

Stand  not  to  find  him  guilty  by  your  laws  : 
You  easier  shall  willt  him  your  quarrel  try, 
Dead  than  alive,  who  hatli  the  better  cause. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 
Yet  was  he  no  quarreler,  nor  shewed  his  great  courage 
but  in  wars  against  the  enemy;    otherwise  he  was  very 
gentle  and  fair  conditioned.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  ivy. 

He  [Anselm]  caused  the  bishop  [of  Lincolne]  to  be  sued 
quarr,  Hi,,,,  lie.  charging  him  that  he  had  wrongfullie  vsurped 
certaine  possessions.—  lloliushct.  William  /,-„/„,,  an.  low. 
Of  all  things  under  heaven  there's  no  fitter  parallels  than 
a  drunkard  and  a  lover  :  for  a  drunkard  loses  his  senses,  so 
does  your  lover;  your  drunkard  is  quarrelsome,  so  is  your 
lover. — Barry.  Merry  Tricks,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

To  curb  the  lawless  insolence  of  some,  the  seditious 
machinations  of  others;  the  extortious  cruelties  of  some 
I  the  corrupt  wresting  of  justice  in  others;  the  giddiness  of 
,  some,  others'  quarrelsomeness. — Bp.  Hall.  Itemaines,  p.  77. 
Do  not  many  of  us  excuse  our  violent  ungovernable  pas- 
wrathful,  quarrel,,,,,,,;,  uneasy  conversa- 
s,  by  such  soft  censures  as  these,  That, 
nething  too  hasty  a  disposition,  and  are 
it  of  humour,—  Sharp,  vol.  v.  Dis.  6. 


.  Quarantaine.    See  Qc 


Blackstone.  Cern,:, claries. 


the  ] 


Fr.  Quarreau ;  generally,  a 
little  square  thing  ;  a  quarrel 
ovv,  or  an  arrow  with  a  four- 
head,   (Cotgrave.)      It.  Quadrcllo ,-    Low 
■tadrelhts,  quarcllus.      Also    called    quarry. 
aliowed  by  the  Nor-    ( See  Qoarry.  )     Iii  Cartwright,  quarrel  is  applied 
guare  of  glass. 


QUA 


it.  Brunne,  p.  205. 


With  a  quarel  on  withil 


&  smote  hitn  in  the  schank. 

And  certes  yet  for  all  my  pein, 
Though  that  I  sigh  yet  arroWes  rein, 
And  ground  quarcles  sharpe  of  stele. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Bote. 
The  lorde  of  Clary,  who  was  mayster  of  the  ordynaunce 
with  the  lorde  of  Coney,  was  striken  with  a  quarelt  out  of 
the  towne,  of  whiche  stroke  he  dyed. 

Berncrs.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  G. 
A  shape  for  temple  windows  fit, 
Y'  have  in  half  a  quarrell  writ, 
As  temples  are  themselves  in  spots, 
And  fairer  cities  throng'd  in  blots. 

Cartwright.  To  Mrs.  Duppa. 
Therein  a  shaft  headed  with  mortall  Steele, 
So  fit  to  shoot  she  singled  forth  among 
Her  foes,  who  lust  tier  quarries  strength  should  feele. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  c.  11.  s.  28. 

Now  had  the  carle 

Alighted  from  his  tigre.  and  his  hands 
Discharged  of  his  bow  and  deadly  quar'le, 
To  seize  upon  his  foe  flalt  tying  on  the  marie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

QUAR.    )      Fr.  Quarriire  ;  in  the  Lrtt.  of  the 

Qua'rry.  f  Lower  Ages,  Quadratarius  was  a 
stone-cutter,  qui  marmora  quadrat;  and  hence 
quarriere,  the  place  where  he  quadrates  or  cuts  the 
stone  in  squares.     And  see  Quarrel. 

The  place  where  the  stone  is  cut  in  squares ; 
generally,  a  stone-pit. 

Phaer  seems  to  use  guar  for  a  mass  or  body,  (a 
squadron. ) 

■  Ne  querrou. 


QUA 

Sir  Cha.  Ave.  but  'twas  at  the  querre, 
Not  at  the  mount,  like  mine. 

Heywood.  A  It'oman  killed  icith  Kindness. 

I'd  make  a  quarrie 

With  thousands  of  these  quarter'd  slaues,  as  high 
As  I  could  picke  my  lance. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 


QUART. 
Qua'rtan. 
Qua'rter,  v. 
Qua'rter,  71. 
Quarterage. 
Quartering,  n. 
Qua'rterlv,  adj. 
Quarterly,  ad. 
Qua'rtile. 
Qua'rto. 
Quarta'tion. 


He  l 

What  murthring  quars  of 

what  toyles  of  death 
King  Turnus  then  did  giv 


■. — Chaucer.  Rom.  of 
,  what  heapes  down  t 


Phaer.   Virgill.  JEneidos,  b. 
L  Crassus.  that  great  orator,  who  was  the  first  that  t 


apeece,  was  reproved 
tie  by  M.  Brutus. 


[I  desit 


Holland.  Plinie, 

:o  know]  whether  there  were  any 
coutn   infallibly   produce   quarries   of  stone   in   the   earth, 
which  are  the  cl  ief  materials  of  all  the  magnificent  struc- 
tures of  building  in  the  world. 

More.  An  Antidote  against  Atheism,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

Dionysius  angrily  said  it  was  of  envy  that  he  censured  his 

Works  so,  and  sent  hitn  forthwith  to  dig  in  the  quarry-pit. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  955. 

These  therefore  [Minos,  Rhadamanthus  &  CEacus]  after 
they  be  dead,  shall  sit  in  judgement  within  a  meddow,  at  a 
quarrefnur  or  crosse  way,  whereof  the  one  leadeth  to  the 
fortunate  isles,  the  other  to  hell.—  Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  438. 

Of  stale  and  pidni,.  :  cut  from  the  quar 

Of  Macchiavel. — B.Jonson.  Magncticl:  Lady,  Act  i.  sc.  7. 

Thus  Bergamo  is  soon  forgot,  whilst  all 

\low'd,  ■' Verona!"  cry,  "  Verona  must 
(That  read 

The  cout 

I  consider ; 


Fr.  Quart,  quartaire,  quar- 
ticr :  It.  Quarta,  quartiere, 
squartare ;  Sp.  Quarta, 
quarto,  quartet,  quartern: 
See  Quadrant,  for  etymo- 
logy. 

A  quart  or  quarter, — a 
fourth  part  of  any  thing  ;  a 
part  or  division  (of  the 
heavens)  or  district  of  a 
country  or  town,  of  a  field  or 
encampment ;  perhaps  because  formerly  divided 
into  quarters;  hence  quarters,  applied  to  the  station 
or  lodgement  of  soldiers  ;  and — 

To  live  in  the  same  quarters,  to  live  as  fellow- 
soldiers,  sociably,  amicably ;  whence  quarter  is 
further  applied  to  good  fellowship  or  companion- 
ship, friendliness,  kindness,  sympathy,  or  com- 
passion ;  and  to  give  quarter,  is  to  give  or  grant 
mercy,  to  spare  from  slaughter. 

This  latter  usage  is,  however,  historically  ac- 
counted for  by  De  Brieux.  ( See  in  Menage. ) 
He  says  that  quarter  was  the  portion  of  pay,  pro- 
mised as  ransom  by  soldiers  or  officers  to  their 
conquerors  in  battle ;  but  he  does  not  state  of  pay 
for  what  time,  whether  week,  month,  or  a  whole 
campaign. 
To  Couentre  he  was  isend,  to  drawe  he  was  there, 
&  a  four  half  Engelond  is  quarters  isend  were. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  528. 
The  quarters  wer  sent  to  henge  at  four  citez, 
So  is  he  worth  be  sehent,  who  so  traytour  bez. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  244. 

This  carpenter  goth  down,  and  cometh  again, 
And  brought  of  mighty  ale  a  large  quart. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3493. 


But  how  it  was,  or  this  taxe  were  leuyed,  he  fell  I  a  feuer 
quarteyne  and  a  great  flyxe.—  Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1326. 

Confessing  that  he  was  him  selfc  a  Mountacute, 
And  bare  the  self  same  arines  that  dyd  quarter  in  my 
scute.  Gascoiytte.  JJeuise  of  a  Maske. 

Your  wines  shal  be  sold  by  hogs-heads,  pipes,  or  buttes, 
but  not  by  quarters  nor  pintes. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  506. 

Thomas  Flamock  and  Myghell  Joseph  he  commaunded 
after  the  fassyo  of  treytours  to  he  drawen,  haged,  and  qunr- 
trcd.  and  their  quarters  to  be  pvtched  on  stakes,  and  set  vp 
in  diuerse  places  of  Cornewale.— Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  12. 


Neuerthelesse  if  we  Englishmen  wil  hyre  the  emperour 
me  and  light  agaynste  Fraunce  for  the  right  of  the  churc 
these  quarters  that  be  next  vnto  us,  his  fatherhnde 
nteut  to  admitte  his  seruice.— Tyndall.  Works,  p.  365. 

For  I  Sir  John  Froissart, 
iy,  knewe  it  well,  for  I  was 
■  of  a  yere  togider.— Berncrs.  Froiss.  Cron 


and  treasourer  of  Chi- 


isher 


the  < 


surface  shine,  and  discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot, 
and  vein  that  runs  through  the  body  of  it. 

Spectator,  No.  215. 

He  borne  where  golden  Indus  streams, 

Of  pearl  and  quairo'd  diamond  dreams ; 

Like  Midas  turns  tin'  glebe  to  oar, 

And  stands  all  rapt  amidst  his  store. — Brooke.  Fables. 

QUA'RRY.  "  I  know  not  whether  from  the 
Fr.  Querir,  Lat.  Quarere,  to  seek  or  search  after," 
(Skinner.)  Lye  adds  the  conjecture  of  Kennet, 
from  earn/,  the  prey  carried  off.  It  seems  more 
probably  to  be — 

The  prey  sought,  pursued,  chased,  hunted, 
aimed  at. 

As  when  Joue's  harnesse-bearing  bird  from  hye 

Stonpes  at  a  flying  heron  with  proud  disdayne, 
The  stone  dead  ijiutrr.,,  falls  so  fotciblye, 
That  it  reb.ov.nds  against  the  lowly  playne, 
A  second  fall  reuoubling  hacke  agayne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  il.  c.  12. 


And  albeit  the  said  parishes  do  not  amout  now  to  the 
same  rate  of  52,000,  yet,  neuerthelesse  the  number  (no 
doubt)  is  great,  and,  therefore,  the  quarlrage  of  the  friers 
cannot  be  little,  but  riseth  to  a  great  penny  through  the 
realme.— F ox.  Martyrs,  p.  925.  an.  1532. 

The  cruel  dede  dispatcht, 

They  tore  in  peces  quarterh/ 
The  corps  which  they  had  slaine. 

Gascoigne.  The  Complaynt  of  Phylomene. 
Thanne  Roger  Lean,  another  Knelvsshe  squyer,  auaunced 
forthe  :  he  bare  syluer  and  sables  quarterly. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  168. 


boatsuainc,  John  lieaie  with  the  , 


Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  493. 


Latimer.  Ser.  before  King  Edward,  an  1550. 
And  Camber  (lid  possesse  the  westerne  quart, 
Which  Severne  now  from  Logris  doth  depart. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  0. 10. 
1548 


QUA 

Arui.  It  is  not  likely, 
That  when  they  heare  their  Roman  horses  neigll, 
Behold  their  quarter \t  fires,  haue  both  their  eyee 
And  eares  so  cloyd  importantly  as  now, 
That  they  will  waste  their  time  vpou  our  note, 
To  know  from  whence  we  are. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbcline,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Sea.  My  son,  too, 
li-ilh  had  his  errots  :   I  could  tell  the  time 
When  all  the  wine  which  1  put  off  by  wholesale 
He  took  again  in  quarts. 

Mayne.   The  City  Match,  Act  i.  IC.  1. 
And  in  the  army  were  they  quartered. 

Drayton.  David  $•  Goliah. 
That  ev'ry  one  should  kill  the  man  he  caught; 
To  keep  no  quarter.  Id.  Miseries  of  Q.  Margaret. 

lago.  I  do  not  know:  friends  all,  but  now.  euen  now, 
In  quarter,  and  in  tenues  like  bride  and  groome 
Deuesting  them  for  bed.—  Shakes.  Othello,  Actii.  SC.  8. 

A  little  more,  she'll  jeer  me 

Into  a  fellow  that  turns  upon  his  toe 
In  a  steeple,  and  strikes  quarters ! 

Mayne.  The  City  Match,  Act  ii.  8C.  2. 
The  warre  thus  being  begun  and  followed,  the  Scots  kept 
their  quarterage.— Holinshed.  Scotland,  an.  1557. 

For  heaven,  so  spacious,  extended,  so  capacious,  as  we 
both  conceive  and  see,  is  not,  nor  hath  beene  so  narrowed 
or  streightened  in  roomth  that  there  cannot  be  divers  desig- 
nations, regions,  habitations,  mansions,  or  quurlerings  there. 
Mountagu.  Appeate  to  Cursor,  c.  18. 
If  your  honour  have  a  fancy  to  it,  I  will  cause  it  to  be 
written  out,  which  I  desire  to  hear  in  the  next,  because  the 
book  is  in  quarto  of  a  reasonable  quantity. 

ReliquitE  Wollonianee,  p.  611. 
At  one  time  it  is  recorded,  four  hundred  senators  entered 
the  lists,  and  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  cudgelled  and  gtiar- 
ier-cufj'ed. — Taller,  No.  31. 
This  'iard  command  unwilling  they  obey, 
And    'er  the  barren  shore  pursue  their  way, 
Where  quarter'd  in  their  camp  the  fierce  Thessalians  lay. 
Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
Around  these  wonders  as  I  cast  a  look, 
The  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  temple  shook, 
And  all  the  nations,  summon'd  at  the  call, 
From  different  quarters  fill  the  crowded  hall. 

Pope.   The  Temple  of  Fame. 
His  ot/ffrrer-staff,  which  he  could  ne'er  forsake, 
Hung  half  before  and  half  behind  his  hack. 

Dryden.  Cymon  ty  Iphigenia. 
Or  Mars  and  Venus,  in  a  quartile,  move 
My  pangs  of  jealousy  for  Arcite's  love. 

Id.  Paiammi  e)  Areite. 
In  that  operation  that  refiners  call  qvartaiion,  which  they 
employ  to  purify  gold,  three  parts  of  silver  are  so  exquisitely 
mingled  by  fusion  with  a  fourth  part  of  gold,  (whence  the 
operation  is  denominated.)  that  the  resulting  mass  acquires 
several  new  qualities  by  virtue  of  the  composition. 

Boyie.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  504. 
I  cannot  dissemble  that  six  ample  quartos  must  have  tried 
and  may  have  exhausted  the  mdulgLiiee  of  the  publick. 

Gibbon.  Roman  Empire,  vol.  vii.  Pref. 

QUASH,  t>.  See  To  Cash  or  Casheer.  From 
the  Lat.  Cassus,  which  signifies  vain,  useless, 
good  for  nothing,  has  been  formed  (says  Case- 
neuve)  the  Bar.  Lat.  verb,  Casso,  cassare,  cassum 
retldcre  ,•  and  thence  the  Fr.  Casser,  to  destroy, 
to  annul.  And  see  Vossius,  (De  i'itiis,  lib.  iv.  c.3.) 
To  annul,  to  annihilate,  to  put  an  end  to.  See 
Quash,  infra. 
The  pape  wild  not  consent,  he  quassed  ther  elite  [elect.] 

R.  Brunne,  p.  209. 
Bot  whan  the  Kyng  of  France  had  knowen  certeynly, 
That  the  puruciaoce  disherit c  K>ng  Henry, 
He  quassed  it  ilk  dele  thorgh  jugement.— Id.  p.  217. 


Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 

QUASH,  v.  Dut.  Quetsen;  Ger.  Quetschert; 
Sw.  Quesa  ;  A.  S.  Cu-ysan,  to  crush,  to  bruise,  to 
squize,  (i.  e.  squeeze,  qv. )  to  burst  asunder,  (  Som- 
ner.)  Fr.  Casser  is  derived  by  Caseneuve  from 
quassare,  frequentative  of  quatere,  to  shake.  The 
Lat.  Quatere  and  quassare  are  (  Tooke)  from  quac- 
ian,  to  quake.  Quash,  in  Piers  Plouhman  and 
Ray,  is  equivalent  to  quassare,  i.  e.  to  quake  or 
shake.  Quasse,  in  Gascoigne,  seems  to  be  to 
quaffe. 

1  o  beat  down,  to  crush,  to  dash,  to  squeeze  or 
press  down. 
The  erthe  quook  and  quashete. 


QUA 

Ana  as  soone  as  the  young  ihyng  was  brought  to  Jesus, 
theeiuill  spirite  that  was  in  hym  tooke  him,  quashing  the 
cbilde  on  the  grounde.—  Vdal.  Luke,  c.  9. 

A  gunne  was  leuellyd  out  of  the  cytie  from  a  place  vn- 

tvith  siii'tm  vyuknce  that  the  prr-vs  tlK-mf  all  to  quasshed 
ye  face  of  the"  noble  erle,  in  such  wyse  that  he  dyed  v^in 
thre  daycs  folo.vyn^.— Fubi/an,  vol.  ii.  an.  1527. 


QUE 


Than  ling'ring  hope  \ 
And  flatteringly  lend 
Which  haunts  his  coi 
Hope  brings  the  boll 


I  i!n ili  I 


i  his  cuppe, 


This  speculation  raiseth  my  spin 
comfort  and  patience,  that  nolwiths 
a  long  time  wciali'd  down  and  qua 
o'ercome  all  these  pressures,  survi 
mount  my  enemies — Howell,  b.  i.  6 

Lest  we  should  too  happy  be, 

Even  in  our  infancy, 

Our  joys  are  quash'd,  our  hopes  at 


Mlso,  sitting  on  the  ground  with 
hands  upon  her  knees         ; 


knees  up,  and  her 
with  many  a  qua- 
hus  discoursed  unto  them. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  u. 
tie  mistress  to  command 


Thats 
The  t< 
When 
His  like,  Ilia..— 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  4. 
Both  of  them  faudibles  and  visibles]  do  receive  and  carry 


differences 
ions,  distances,  in  visibles:    a 

s,  songs,  and  quart-nun:  in  audiMes 


Bacon.  Natural!  Historic  §258. 


hill  in  rough  and  stu 


blasted. 


closely 

nd  shaking. 


And,  lastly,  a  thin  and  fine  membrane  st 

adhering  to  keep  it  [the  brain]  from  quas/iir.. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  u. 

When  the  whales, 

Against  sharp  rocks,  like  reeling  vessels,  quash'd, 
Though  huge  as  mountains,  are  in  ,. in.es  dash'd. 

Waiter.  Battle  uf  the  Summer  Isfanat,  C,  '-'. 
Thus  Britain's  hardy  sons,  of  rustic  mould, 
Patient  of  arms,  still  quudh  tlf  aspiring  Gaul, 
Blest  by  my  boon.  Philip.  Cereaiia,  170b. 

QUATERNARY.)      Fr.  Quaternaire ;    Lat. 
Quate'unity.  f  Quaternarius. 

Four ;  containing,  consisting  of  four. 


luke  was,  by  the  < 

nilie,  which  Moyses 
expounded  vnto  vs 
out  of  one  spryng  in 


that  same  holye  and  misticall  quater- 
in  olde  tyme  limited  out,  whan  he 
he  fower  filicides  or  riuers  welling  vp 
Paradise.—  Udal.  Luke,  Pref. 


Cudivurlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  557. 
7e  come  now  to  the  quaternary,  of  which,  besides  what 
noted  already,  there  are  four  more  titles  not  altogether 

it  or  insn,i:ih  ■:  '.I 

More.  P/'it.  s'/, tttct;  fuli'un'a.  c.  4.  s.  1.  App. 
the  objections  I  made 
and  ternary  of  prin- 
cfples,  needed  not  to  be  opposed  so  much  against  the  doc- 
trines themselves.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  586. 

QUATE'RNION,  ».  )      Lat.  Quarternio;  the 
Quate'rnion,  v.  )  number  four. 

A  company,  of  four  in  number. 
Aire,  and  ye  elements  the  eldest  birth 

Perpetual  circle,  multiloim  ;  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  tilings, — MiHun.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  V. 

Yea,  the  angels  themselves,  in  whom  no  disorder  is  fear'd, 
as  the  apostle  that  saw  thorn  in  his  rapture  describes,  are 
distinguish1!!  and  quatei  uiau'd  into  tin  ir  eelesli  il  prince- 
doms and  satrapies,  a-'smliiv!  as  Ib.d  himself  bath  writ  his 
imperb.l  brave,  through  the  gr-at  provinces  of  heaven. 

Milton.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.i.  c.  1. 

We  know,  then,  according  to  our  mock  Anaxagoras,  what 
goodness  and  justice 


:y  note.— Guy,  Ep. 


You'd  sweai  (bat  Randal,  in  his  n 
Again  was  ejuuccriuy  to  !be  count 

Hard  cliance  had  plac'd  me  near  a 
That  in  rough  qiauers  bellow'd  ev 
His  tune  so  various  ami  uncouth  I 
That  not  a  dancer  could  in  ca-ienc 
And  not  a  nymph  the  quaver'd  no 

When,  lo  !  the  latent  springs  of  n 


QUAY.     Fr.  Quay,  from   A.  S.  Ccegg-ian,  to 
shut,  fasten,  or  confine,  (Tooke.)     See  Cage. 

That  by  which  the  water  is  confined  and  shut 
out;  consequentially — 

A  place  secured  (from  sea  or  river,)  for  goods 
lading  or  unlading. 

Oh,  what  a  concourse  swarms  on  yonder  quay, 
The  sky  re-echoes  with  new  shouts  of  joy.— Gay,  Ep.  6. 

Soon  as  the  hops  arrived  from  Kent, 

Forth  to  the  quay  the  merchant  went. 

Smart.   The  Critic  §■  Hup  Merchant. 

The  statutes  of  1  Eliz.  c.  2.  and  IS  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  2. 


QUE 

to  dwell,  to  live.  The  A.  S.  Ge-utan-ian,  by  con- 
traction gwesn-ian  or  eween-ian,  would  give  cwaen, 
one  who  dwells  with,  lives  with,  is  fellow  or  mate 
to,  matched  with,  (sc.)  a  man  ;  and  thus  applied 
in  honour  or  dishonour,  according  to  the  terms 
upon  which  the  woman  dwelt  with  the  man,  in  a 
married  or  unmarried  state ;  to  the  fellow  or 
companion  of  a  king.  &c.  &c. ;  to  the  hoi-cwena, 
the  hired  queane,  the  harlot.  In  Sw.  Quorn-as, 
in  Isl.  Quongaet  is  uxorem  ducere,  to  take  a  wife, 
(sc.)  to  our  home,  to  dwell  or  live  with  us. 
Wachter  derives  queen  from  ceanen,  parere ; 
Junius from  the  Gr.  Tun). 

The  dweller  with,  mate,  fellow,  bedfellow  (of  a 
man,  his  concubine)  ;  a  wench,  a  strumpet,  written 
quean.      Also — 

The  married  mate,  the  wife,  of  a  king  or  so- 
vereign ;   the  female  sovereign,  written  queen. 

The  queue  Mold  hys  wyf  deydc,  that  wel  longe  er  syk  lay. 
R.  Gloucester,  r,.Zl2. 

Offa,  kyng  of  Lyndsay,  a  faire  doubter  had, 

lirittrik  hir  wedded,  and  queue  borne  hir  lad. 


(.Hid 


Plouhmau,  p 
qucene,  and  ' 


For  in  hir  herte  sche  seith,  I  sitte  as  a 
not  a  widewe,  and  1  schal  nut  sc  ceiling. 

Wictif.  Apocalips,  o.  18. 
For  she  said  in  hir  selfe,  I  sit  heyng  a  queue,  and  am  no 
wyddow,  and  shal  se  no  smew. -Bible,  1551.  Ii. 
I  pray  to  God  in  honour  hire  sustene, 
And  wold  she  were  of  all  Europe  the  queue. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Luwes  Tale,  v,  4603. 
Or  prelate  living  iollily, 

Or  prieste  that  halt  his  quein  him  by.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  It. 
In  trothe,  our  talke  it  multiples, 
but  not  of  baude  or  queane. 


uther  of  rcgall,  quccntlf 


QUEACH.  >      Skinner  explains  queach  to  be 

Que/ achy.     J  dumetuin,  vepretum,  locus  arbus- 

culis  ilcnsis  stipatus,  a  place  crowded  with  young 

or  little  trees.     Chapman  renders  the  Gr.  'Pom-nia 

irvttva,    thorniest    queaches.       Queach    seems    to 


ziery)  set  with  trees ; 


-an ;    by  contraction 
softened,)  lavare,  to 


'  the  same  r 


lis  quaternion  of  attributes  ate  all  known 
ir'burton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  App. 
QUATRA'INE.     Fr.  Quatrain.     A  stanza  of 
four  verses,  (Cotgrave.) 

I  have  chosen  to  write  my  poem  [Annus  Mirahilis]  in 
quatrains  or  stanzas  u(  fair',  ,  alternate  rhyme,  because  I 
have  ever  judged  them  more  noble  and  of  greater  dignity 

amongst  us.— Dryden.  A  Letter  to  Sir  R.  Howard. 

QUAVE,  b,  "j  Formed,  perhaps,  as  the 
Qua'ving,  n.  I  verb  to  quaff,  (qv. )  to  wave, 
Qua'ver,  v.  V  to  waver,  to  move  to  and  fro. 
Qua'ver,  n.  I  To  move  to  and  fro,  back- 
Qua'vering,  n.  J  wards  and  forwards  ;  to  have 

a  tremulous  motion,  to  shake. 

An  earth -</«at'<:,— i.e.  an  earth-quake. 
Quave-mke,— see  Quagmlre.  ' 

Soone  after  the  begynnynge  of  the  cytie  there  hapned  to 

be  a  great  eitbe-quaue,  and  after  there  remayned  a  great 


A  washy  place  (like  an  i 
and  queachy,  washy, — 

From  tlie    A.  S.  Ge-wa. 
gwasc-  or  cwasc-ian,  (the 
wash.     See  Queasy. 
The  owle  that  hates  the  day, 
and  loues  to  flee  by  night, 
Hath  queucliie  bushes  to  defende 
him  from  Apollo's  sight. 

Turbervile.  That  all  things  haue  release,  #c. 
All  siluan  copses,  and  the  fortresses 
Of  thorniest  quenches,  here  and  there  doth  roue. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Hijmnc  to  Pan. 

When  Bry.  with  all  her  throng, 

(With  very  madness  swohi  that  she  had  stay'd  so  long,) 
Comes  from  tin:  bo—v  m.ars  ami  uueacliu  fens  below. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  4. 
From  where  the  wallowing  seas  those  queachij  washes 


Burnet.  Recort 
Yet  they  endured  all 


:  told  you  what  \ 


ye  say 
Cleve] 

i  Kin}. 


faerie  Queene,  b.  : 
beseech  you 


ib.. 


Being  now  awake,  lie  queene  it  no  inch  farther, 
But  milke  my  ewes,  and  weepe. 

Shakespeare.    Winter's  Tate,  Act  iv.  sc.  8. 
Old  L.  'Tis  strange  ;  a  threepence  bow'd  would  hire  me, 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it  —  Id.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  ii,  sc.  8. 
Cianeddock  cometh  in,  and  Istrad  likewise  hies 
Unto  the  queen  like  Cluyd,  as  she  in  Denbigh  draws. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  8.  10. 
I'll  speed  me  to  the  pond,  where  the  high  stool 
On  the  long  plank  hangs  o'er  the  muddy  pool, 
That  stool,  the  dread  of  e\ery  scolding  quean. 

Gay.   The  Shepherd's  Week,  Past.  4. 
The  queen  of  Englandjs  either  queen  regent,  queen  con- 
sort, or  queen  dowager. 

if 


'  she  who  holds  the  crown  in  her  own  right      The 
msort  is  the  wife  of  the  king.     The  queen  dowager 
;  widow  of  the  king. — Blackstone.  Com.  b.  i.  c.  4. 


Edmond's  ditch. 

Id.  lb.  5 
hammer's  dreadful  so 
shook  the  queachy  gro 


Sir  T  Elyot.    The  Goternovr, 


Where  colde  with  moysture  preuayleth.  that  body  is  called 
fleumatike,  wherein  water  hath  pre-eminence,  and  is  per- 
ccyued.  by  these  signes:  fatnesse,  quaving,  Src. 

Id.  Caslet  of  Helth,  b.  i.  c.  2. 


That  Ely  do  inisle,  to  martyr'd 

When  as  the  anvil's  weight,  and  hamn 
Even  lent  the  hollow  woods,  and  shoot 

Betwixt  the  mouth  of  Thames,  and 

dashes 
Her  rude  unwieldy 

QUEAN,  n.\       In  A.  S.  Cwen,  quena ;    Dut. 

Queen  n.        I    Quene :   Ger.  Quen  ;   Sw.  Kuna, 

Queen,  v.       ( Itana,  quinna  ,■   a  wife,  a  woman  ; 

Que'enly.  J  formerly  ( says  Somner)  a  name  of 
honour,  now  usually  applied  to  women  of  loose  cha- 
racter (meretricious).  It  may  be  formed  from  the 
A.  S.  Gfi-wcrn-ian,  ge-wtm-ian  ;  Dut.  Ghe-icuonen  ; 
Ger.  Ge-woehnen,  ge-wehnen,  manere,  habitare,  to 
wone,  wont,  or  be  wont.  In  Scotch,  to  won  is,  still, 
1547 


QUE'ASINESS.  )       i.e.    queachy,    (qv.)    or 
Que'asy.  )  washy,  as  if  floating,  (sc.)  on 

the  stomach;  rising  on  the  stomach,  and  hence — 
Feeling  a  tendency  to  sickness;   sickly,  nau- 
seating, weak,  delicate. 

They  were  faine  to  eate  grasse,  and  such  weedes  as  they 
cniihle'linde  then  above  groun  ' 


by  reason  of  their  qneu- 

Thus,  durynge  this  qu 
retourne  of  kvnee  Edna 
his  house  a  great  season 


f  my  health  i 


Hackluyt.    I'uyuyes,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 
i/sy  season,  the  mayer,  ferynge  the 
le.  bulled   him    s\ke,  and  so  kept 
-Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1571. 
for  I'll  gird  it  close, 
queasy. 


Dekkar.  The  Honest  Whore,  Act  i 
The  prelate  himself,  being  a  pluralist,  may.  und 
Urplice,  which  is  also  linen,  hide  loin  benefices,  besic 
letropolitan  toe,  and  sendes  a  fouler  stench  to  heavei 
hat  which  this  young  qucasir, 
MUloa.  , 


i  Apology  jar  Smectg/anuut. 


The  jogging  1 


QUE 

My  father  hath  6et  guard  to  take  ray  brother. 
And  I  haue  one  thing  of  a  queasie  question 
"Which  I  must  act,  briefenesse  and  fortune  worke.  _ 

Shakespeare.  King  Lear,  Act  ii.  3C.  1. 

s  qncasie,  (for  com  ruing  there  coacht,) 
:aus'd  some  crudities  rise. 

B.  Junson,  s,  20. 
And  yet  conscience  is  so  infirm  and  weak 
'Twill  not  endure  the  gentlest  check, 
But  at  the  slightest  nicety  grows  queasy. 

Butler.   Upon  an  Hypocritical  Nonconformist. 

QUEER.  ^  G.  Douglas  writes,  "  Calland 
Quee'rly.  >  the  colzeare  ane  knaif,  and  cul- 
Quee'rness.  J  roun  full  quere  ;"  i.  e.  "  Calling 
the  collier  a  knave  and  the  cullion  full  quere.-" 
which  (quere)  Lye  suggests  may  pertain  to  our 
present  adjective  queer.  Neither  Ruddiman  nor 
Dr.  Jamieson  says  any  thing  about  it.  Our  old 
authors  write,  churn,  querne,  in  A.  S.  Cweorne, 
which  is  the  past  part,  of  cyrran,  ge-cyrran,  to 
turn,  vertere.  revertere,  perverttre,  and  cyrr,  i.  e. 
perhaps,  queer  is  perversus. 

Perverse,  or  not  pursuing  any  direct  course  ;  or 
doing  as  others  do,  or  would  expect  to  be  done ; 
cross-grained,  odd. 
The  presence  seems,  with  things  so  richly  odd. 
The  mosque  of  Mahound,  or  some  queer  pa-god. 

Pope.  Donne,  Sat.  4. 

QUEINT.    "A.  S.  Quenced,  (quencl,  quenQ  past 
part,  of  quenc-an,  extinguere,  to  quench,  (qv.) — 
To  extinguish  ;  to  destroy,  to  allay,  to  cool. 

But  sodenly  she  saw  a  sighte  queinte. 
For  right  anon  on  of  the  fires  queinte, 
And  quiked  again,  and  after  that  anon 
That  other  (ire  was  queinte,  and  all  agon  : 
And  as  it  queinte,  it  made  a  whisteling, 
As  don  these  brondes  wet  in  hir  brenning. 

Chaucer.  The  Kniyhtes  Talc,  v.  2335. 
In  water  maie  it  not  be  dreinte, 

Where  as  it  cometh  the  tire  is  quelnt.—Gower.  C.  A.  b.v. 
From  vnder  the  auter  sodeinly 


Cam  out,  and  hath  deuoured  all 

The  sacrifice,  and  eke  withall 

The  fyres  queynt.  Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

He  thought  forthwith  his  thirst  to  quent 

by  pleasant  trauaile  gote, 
But  there  he  found  or  ere  he  went 
a  greater  drought  God  wote. 

Turbervile.  A  Myrrour  of  the  Fall  of  Pride. 
And  also  set  about  my  hersse 

Two  lamps  to  burn,  and  not  to  queinl. 
Which  shal  betoken  and  reherse, 
That  my  good  will  was  neuer  spent. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  The  Testament  of  the  Hawthorn, 

With  fresh  onsett  he assayld, 

And,  kindling  new  his  corage  seeming  queint, 
Strooke  him  so  hugely,  that  through  great  constraint 
He  made  him  stoup  perforce  unto  his  knee. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

QUELL,  v.  -\  A.  S.  Oadlan  ;  Dut.  Quelen ; 
Quell,  n.  V  to  hill,  to  die  or  cause  to  die, 
Qie'ller.  J  perish,  or  decay.  See  To  Quail. 
To  destroy,  to  subdue,  to  subject  or  reduce  to 
subjection ;  to  deject,  to  depress,  to  fail. 

&  alle  that  would  him  ssarae  do.  a  day  other  a  m'gt, 
Robbi  other  quelle,  that  no  mott  ne  dude  horn  rigt. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  499. 


The)'  fight,  and  hringen  horse  and  man  to  ground, 
And  with  hir  axes  out  the  braines  quell. 

Id.  Trail.  $  Cres.  b.  iv. 
For  she  hym  taught  in  sondrie  wise. 
Tille  he  was  knowe  of  thilke  emprise, 
Howe  he  this  best  shuld  quelle.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 


Tho.  Sicker,  VTillye,  thou  warnest  well; 
For  Winter's  wrath  beginnes  to  quell. 

Spinier.  Shepheardt  Calender,  April. 


QUE 

We  tread  the  path  of  our  destruction,— 

By  our  dissentions  grow  the  Christians  strong 

Whom  out  united  hearts  mav  easily  quell. 

Heywoad.  The  Foure  Prentices  of  London. 

What  cannot  vou  and  I  perforate  vpon 

Th'  vngarded  Duncan !     What  not  put  vpon 

His  spungie  officers  .'     \\\  <<  shali  beare  the  guilt 

Of  our  great  queil  ! — Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  EC.  7. 


He  hath  quelled  the  wildness  of  the  fanatic  in  the  com- 
land  to  be  wise  as  serpents. 

Warburton.  Works,  voL  is.  Ser.  6. 


QUE'LQUE-CHOSE.   Anything.   See  Kick- 


nritures  of  court, 


QUEME.     Ger.  Quemen ;   A.S.  Cwem-an;  to 
please,  to  delight,  to  content,  to  fit. 

The  Ger.  Quemen  Wacliter  derives  from  kommen, 
to  come,  to  become,  to  be  convenient  or  agreeable, 
and  hence  to  please. 
Tille  tho  was  he  so  hard  out  his  pes  did  tham  deme, 
Bot  sone  afterwarde  som  gan  him  queme. 

R.  Brume,  p.  286. 

So  faithfulle  thei  bisemed 

Bathe  erles  &  barons,  his  wordes  alle  thei  quemed. 

Id.  p.  307. 
And  if  they  be  nat  as  they  seme, 
They  serven  thus  the  world  to  queme. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
My  father  niU  for  nothing  doe  me  grace 
To  gone  ayen,  for  aught  I  can  him  queme. 

Id.  Troil.  #  Cres.  b.  v. 
But  it  by  reBon  semed  euery  wight  to  queme. 

Id.  The  Letter  of  Cupid. 

That  maketh  his  eyres  them  that  him  queme 

All  weare  he  miter,  crowne,  or  diademe.— Id.  A  Ballad. 


QUE 

And  by  the  wayling  shores  to  waste  my  dayes. 
Where  Phlegetnn  with  qn<-nchles  flames  doth  borne 
By  which  iust  Minos  righteous  soules  doth  sever 
From  wicked  ones,  to  live  in  blisse  for  ever. 

Spenser.  Virgil's  Gnat. 


i  blaze  of  qiu 


Marlon:  Edward  II. 


Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  Xili. 

Quenchless  his  thirst  : 

He  takes  the  river  at  redoubled  draughts, 

And  with  wide  nostrils,  snorting,  skims  the  wave. 

Thomson.  Summer* 
Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 
The  terrour  of  his  beak,  and  lightning  of  his  eye. 

Gray.  Progress  of  Poesy. 

QUE'RIMONY.      See  Querulous. 

QUERNE.  Any  thing  turned  or  churned; 
from  the  A.  S.  Cyrr-an,  to  turn.      See  Queer. 

An}  thing,  a  mill,  a  mill-stone — turned,  (by  the 
hand.) 

Two  wymmen  schulen  be  grvndynge  'moo  querne;  oon 
schal  be  taken  and  the  tother  Mi.—U'iclif.  Matthew,  c.  24. 


Bi  i  i 


Ther  was  no  bond. 


;  clipped  or  yshave, 

with  which  men  might  him  hind ; 

Whereas  they  made  him  at  the  querne  grinde. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  1480. 

-Id.  House  of  Fame,b.m. 


Some  apple -col  our'd  come 

Ground  in  faire  quernes  ;  and  some  did  spindles  turne. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vi 
Full  large  and  round,  wherein  a  miller's  knave 
MlgbJ  fox  his  horse  and  querne  have  roonie  at  will. 

Brown.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  8.  i 


If  thou  wolt  take  in  to  thy  mode 

Reason  :  thou  might  by  reason  deme, 

That  so  thy  prince  for  me  to  queme, 

Is  not  to  reason  accordant.  Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

Such  merimake  holy  saintes  doth  queme. 
But  wee  here  sitten  as  drownde  in  dreme. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  May. 


extm- 

put    out, 


QUENCH,  v.  }       A.S.  Cwenc-an  ;   to 
Que'ncher.         1  guish,     slake,    or    pu 
Qle'nciiing,  n.   f  (Somner.) 
Qce'nchless.     J       To  extinguish;  to  destroy 
(the  light,  life,  heat,  or  power  of,)  to  destroy, 
to  overpower,  to  subdue,  to  allay  or  assuage,  to 
cool. 

I  hit  were 

p.  334. 

But  the  chaff  he  schal  brenne  with  fire  that  may  not  be 
quenchid. —  Wiclif.  Matthew,  C.  3. 

Thei  quenchiden  the  feersnesse  of  fier.— Id.  Ebrewis,  ell. 

This  love  so  hangeth  in  balaunce 

That  if  it  lese  his  hope  perchaunce, 

Of  lucre,  that  he  is  set  vpon, 

It  woll  faile,  and  quench  anon.— Chaucer.  R.  of  the  Rose. 

If  prudente  policie  had  not  forsene  the  sequele,  it  had 
kendeled  a  greattcr  flame  then  within  short  space  myght 
haue  well  bene  quenched  or  extincte.—  Halt.  Hen. IF.  an.  6. 

They  draw  and  bring  vp  now  and  then,  I  wotte  not  what, 
foule  and  myrie  geare,  vn effect uall  and  to  no  purpose,  for 
the  quenchynge  of  men's  thirstie  desires. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  8. 


Last  is  the  fire  ;  which,  though  it  live  for  ever, 

Ne  can  be  quenched  quite  ;  yet,  every  day, 

We  see  his  parts,  so  soone  as  "they  do  sever, 

To  lose  their  heat  and  shortly  to  decay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 
O,  if  I  be  the  motive  of  this  heat, 
Let  these  unguilty  hands  the  quenchersbe. 

Daniel.  Octatia  to  Marcus  . ' 
Aur.  Then,  Sir,  in  time 
You  may  be  remembred  at  the  quenching  of 
Fired  houses.— Mayne.  The  City  Match,  Act  ii. 


QUE'RPO.  Sp.En  ciurpo ;  Lat.  Corpus ;  a 
man  without  a  cloak,  or  a  woman  without  a  vail 
or  scarf.     It  seems  applied  to, — 

Any  dress  that  fits  tight  to  and  exposes  the 
shape  of  the  body  ;  any  slight  covering. 

• But  his  linen  was  not 

So  handsome  altogether  as  the  Turks  ; 
In  quirpo  with  a  crab-tree  cudgel  too, 
Walking  and  canting  broken  Dutch  for  farthings. 

The  Gamester,  Act  iii. 

He,  [John  Owen]  instead  of  being  a  grave  example  to  the 

University,  scorned  all  formality,  undervalued  in-  office  by 

going  in  quirpo  like  a  yuung  ^ehular.  with  powdred  hair, 

snakebone  bandstrings,  &c—  Wood.  Atheiia:  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

They  mostly  had  short  hair,  which  at  this  time  was  com- 
monly called  the  Committee  cut,  and  went  in  quirpo  in  a 
shabbed  condition,  and  looked  rather  like  prentices,  or 
antiquated  schoolboys,  than  academians  or  ministers. 

Id.  Fasti  Oxon.  vol.  li. 
.    nd  leaves  him 
i  civil  character  as  before. 
}on.  Divine  Legation,  b.  v.  App. 

It.  Querulo;   Sp.Querel- 

loso  ;  Lat.  Querulus,  from 
queri,  to  complain;  A.S. 
Cweth  or  cwith-an. 

Complaining,  lamenting, 
expressing  complaint,  dis- 


QUE'RULOUS. 

Que'rulously. 

Qle'rulousness. 

Qce'rimony. 

Qi/erimo'niously. 
bewailing,  uttering  i 
satisfaction,  or  discontent. 

Thekyngmuchegreued  and  troubled  with  hys  brother'6 
dayly  querimonye,  and  contynuall  excl.imacion,  caused  hym 
to  be  apprehended  a    " 


.IV.  i 


17. 


Hither  sad  lutes  they  nightly  bring, 
And  gently  touch  each  querulous  string, 
Till  that  witli  soft  harmonious  numbers 
They  think  th'  have  woo"d  her  into  slumbers. 

Cartwright.  Corinna's  Tomb. 

To  complain  in  print  of  the  multitude  of  books,  seems  to 

me  a  self-accusing  vanity,  whilestthe^werw/ofwreprehendera 

add  to  the  cause  of  complaint,  and  transgress  themselves  in 

that,  which  they  seem  to  wish  amended. 

Glanvitl.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  Pref. 
To  thee,  dear  Tom,  myself  addressing 
Most  querimoniously  confessing, 
That  I  of  late  have  been  compressing. 

Dcnham.  A  Dialogue. 
We  may,  indeed,  by  our  peevish  and  querulous  humour, 
disquiet  ourselves,  and  put  others  into  a  ferment. 

Sharp,  vol,  i.  Ser.  13, 


QUE 


The  pride  and  stomach  of  the  inferior  sort  discovers  itself 
in  stubbornness,  captiousness,  qucrulousness,  rudeness  to- 
wards their  superio: 


,  and  disobedience  to  the 
rland.   Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  136. 
The  flowers  drooping  their  despair  attest, 
.Th'  aggrieved  rivers  querulously  flow. 

Lloyd.  Prog: 


QUE'RY,  n.  ~\ 
Que'ry,  v.       {. 
Que'rist.         f 
Que'rent.      J  1 


Lat.  Queers,   inquire,    seek, 

5k. 

To  inquire,  to  seek,  to  ask  ; 
to  make  or  put  a  question,  ex- 
press a  doubt. 
Better  no  bad  of  mine  (nor  neede 

I  feare  that  fault  in  thee) 
Thy  bad  doth  passe  by  probate,  but 
A  quere  is  lor  mee.—  Warner.  Albion's  Eng.  b.  VI.  c.  30. 

S.Paul,  answering  that  querie  of  the  philosophick  infidel, 
How  -re  the  dead  raised,  or  with  what  body  do  they  come  ? 
replieth  in  this  manner. — Cudworlh.  Intellect.  Syst.  p.  796. 

3sach  prompt  to  query, 


:  ■  ' 


:  of  poesy  and  prate. 

Pope.  The  Duneiad,  b.  ii. 

The  query  that  I  would  propose  to  you  to  put  to  yourselves 

-is  this  :  What  sort  of  life  doth  so  clear,  so  full,  so  excellent 

a  discovery  of  God's  will  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  as 

:  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  comparison  of  what  the  world 

i:.i  sort  ei  life.  I  saw  doth  it  require  of  all 

the  knowledge  of  it?— Sharp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  9. 

i  him  [Dr.  Napier]  he 


Ale!  s 


had  before ; 


■Whence  1 

What  is  tin 


:  querent  came 
i  closet  to  pray. 

Aubrey.  Miscellanies,  p.  133. 

infers,  or  plainly  means  to  do,  that  the 
!on,  but  that  they  are  really  distinct. 
is  at  all  repugnant  to  what  the  querist 
2nd.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 

Fr.  Questc,  qucstcr;  question, 

qaestiunncr ;      It.     Qui:itiinte, 

•{III  sfiilll ,//V  ;        Sp.       (JiHS/inU, 

i/uestiviiar;  Lat.  Qumstio,  from 
qucerere,  to  seek,  to  ask. 
Quarere  ab  eo  quod  qua:  res 
ut  recuperatur,  datur  opera, 
(  Varro,  lib.  v. ) 

Quest,  n seeking',  a-king, 

searching  ;  search  or  exami- 
nation :  those  who  search  or 
examine.     And  to — 

Quest, — to  seek,   ask,   or 


QUE 

xii.  they  must  he  to  make  an  enquest  or  as  some  call  it  a 
quest.  And  enquest  or  quest  is  called  a  lawfull  kind  of  tnall 
by  Xii  men.— Smith.   Cnniwonieenllti,  b.  ii.  c.  18. 

[The  kynges]  comaiided  questes  to  be  charged  of  knyghtes 
and  esquyres  that  dwelled  in  the  countre  ahoute,  and  to 
endyte  all  suche  persones  as  were  occacyoners  and  execu- 
tours  of  that  dede.— Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1272. 

It  is  not  incredible  that  such  a  thyng  shuld  also  chavtce 
after  this  life,  and  whether  it  be  so  or  not  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, Szc.—Frylh.   Works,  p.  33. 

Yea,  I  know  that  heades  were  cast  together,  and  counsell 

devised,  that  Duns,  with  all  the  rable  of  barbarous  ques- 

tionistes,  should  have  dispossessed  of  liieir  [ile.ee  androwme 

Aristotle,  Plato,  Tullie,  and  Demosthenes.  .. 

Ascham.  Schole-masfer,  b.  u. 


ctor,  now  become  a  queslionistc,  maketh  t 
iristes  bodye  and  his  spirite. 
Explic.  Of  the  true  Culholique  Fayth,  fol. 


QUEST,  n. 

Quest,  v. 

Que'stant. 

Que'ster. 

Que'stion,  a. 

Que'stion,  v. 

Questionable. 

Que'stionary. 

Que'stioser. 

Que'stionist. 

Questionless. 

Que'stmonger. 

Que'strist. 
search. 

Question, — asking,  seeking  by  interrogation  ; 
interrogation,  examination,  investigation  ;  matter 
or  subject  of  examination  or  investigation ;  op- 
posed to  positive  affirmation  or  negation ;  and, 
thus— doubt,  uncertainty,  debate,  dispute,  dis- 
cussion. 

Of  clippers,  of  roungers,  of  suilk  takes  he  questis. 


Therfor  a  queslioun  was  maad  of  Jones  disciplis  with  the 
Jewis,  of  the  purificacioun.—  Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  3. 

And  there  arose  a  question  betwene  John's  disciples  and 
the  Jews  about  putitiynge. — Bible,  an.  1551. 
But  nathelesse  yet  pray  we, 
That  we  may  haue  as  good  a  fame, 
And  great  renoine  and  knowen  name, 
As  they  that  haue  do  noble  jestes, 
And  acheued  all  hir  questes. 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.  hi. 
Ware  ye   questmonyers   and   notaries ;    certes,   for  false 
witnessing  was  Susanna  in  ful  gret  sorwe  and  peine,  and 
many  another  mo.— id.  The  Persones  Tale. 
You  lovers  axe  I  now  this  question, 
Who  hath  the  werse,  Arcite  or  Palamon! 
That  on  may  se  his  lady  day  by  day, 
But  in  prison  moste  lie  dwellen  alway. 
That  other  wher  him  list  may  ride  or  go, 
,  :d>.    >       i  .     '.■  l  100. 

Id.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  1351. 
And  of  the  floode  his  hydromance, 
And  of  the  fire  the  pyromaunce, 
With  questions  eche  one  of  tho 

lie  tempteth  ofte.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

There  maie  no  trewe  quarel  arise 
In  thilke  queste  of  thilke  assise, 

Where  as  thei  two  the  people  enforme.  Id,  lb.  b.  v. 

If  I  were -foreman  of  the  quest 

my  verdict  to  expresse, 
Forgive  me  (Phoebus)  of  thy  place 
ehee  should  the  dispossesse. 

Tttrbervile,  Praise  of  his  Loue, 


And  this 
questions  (it 
Bp.  GarJn 

And  questionlesse  there  is  great  hope  and  liklyhoode, 
that  by  this  kinde  of  meanes  we  should  bring  to  passe  all 

effects  to  our  desired  purposes.  

Hacktuyt.   Voyages,  vol.  in.  p.  169. 

There  was  a  man  slaine  of  another  man  in  an  anger,  it 

was  done   openly,  the  man-killer  was   taken  and  put   in 

prison.     Sute  was  made  to  the  questmonyers,  for  it  was  a 

rich  man  that  had  done  the  act. 

Latimer.  Fourth  Sermon  on  the  Lords  Prayer. 
The  questmonger  doing  uprightly  his  duty  in  discharging 
of  his  conscience,  if  he  shall  have  displeasure,  happy  is  he, 
and  he  shall  have  reward  of  God. 

Id.  Sermon  on  Malt.  v.  an.  1552. 

Laden  with   diuerse   goods   and   marchandises  of  John 

Hughson  of  Yeiiiiouth.  mitn.dv  with  the  hides  of  oxen  and 

of  sheepe,  with  butter,  masts,   sparres,  bnordes,   questing- 

stones  and  wilde  werke  —  Hacktuyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 

To.  Marry— your  selfe  puppie  for  ought  I  know,  you 

quested  last.— B.  Jonson.  Gypsies  Metamorphosed. 

Her  well  beseemes  that  quest,  quoth  Satyrane : 

But  read,  thou  squyre  of  Dames,  what  vow  is  this, 
"Which  thou  upon  thyselle  hast,  lately  ta'ne  ? 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iil.  e.  8. 
The  senate  hath  sent  about  three  seuerall  quests 

-Shakespeare.   Othello,  Acti.  sc.  2. 


Lat.  Qucestor,  a  quterendo. 


u,  n.  I'll. 


til.  sc.  1. 


To  search  you 

For  these  commissioners  had  such  a  garde  of  false  per- 
iured  persons  apperteyning  to  them,  which  were  by  their 
commaundenients  eijipanycb-d  on  every  quest,  that  the  king 
was  sure  to  Wynne  whosoeuer  lost. 

Graft, 

See  that  you  come 

Not  to  wooe  honour,  but  to  wed  it,  when 
The  bravest  questanl  shrinkes. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  W 
Mongst  which  the  theeves  them  questioned  againe, 
What  mistermen,  and  eke  from  whence  they  were. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 
Ant.  I  pray  you  thiuke  you  question  with  the  Jew. 

Shakespeare.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
Bring  with  thee  ayres  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell, 
Be  thy  euents  [intents]  wicked  or  charitable, 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  1  will  speak  to  thee.— Id.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 
Making  it  a  thing  not  questionable  by  our  prelates  and 
clergie,  that  they  may  in  such  a  case  lawfully  excommuni- 
cate the  king  himself. 

Prynne.  Treachery  $■  Disloyally,  pt.  iii.  p.  127. 
There  the  attorney  and  sollicitor  first  undertook  Mr.  Whit- 
lock,  and  the  recorder  (as  the  king's  sergeant)  Sir  Robert 
Mansfield ;  charging  the  one  as  a  councillor,  the  other  as  a 
questioner  in  matters  of  the  king's  prerogative  and  sove- 
raimitv,  upon  occasion  of  a  euinlilission  intended  for  a  re- 
search into  the  administration  of  the  Admiralty. 

Beliquiic  Woltouiaiui;  p.  121. 
lieu.  Three  things  have  troubled  my  brain  this  many 

Phan.  Some  great  matters  que,  ti,  n!  ss  .  wly.it  were  they  ? 
Heu.  The  quadrature  of  a  circle,  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  the  next  way  to  the  Indies. 

Brewer.  Lingua,   Vet  ii.  sc  e\ 
Stew.  My  Lord  of  Gloucester  hath  conuey'd  him  hence 
Some  fiue  or  six  and  thirty  of  his  knights, 
Hot  questrists  olV-1  hilll.  met  him  at  gate, 
Who,  with  some  other  of  the  Lords'  dependants, 
Are  gone  with  him  toward  Douer. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 
He  [St.  John]  scrupled  not  to  go  wandering  upon  the 
mountains  in  quest  of  a  wicked  robber,  a  captain  of  a  gang, 
in  order  to  recover  him  to  Christ  ;  and  lie  did.  recover  him. 
Watcrland.   Works,  vol.  V.  p.  108. 
The  quesler  only  to  the  wood  they  loose, 
Who  silently  the  tainted  track  pursues, 
Mute  signs  alone  the  conscious  haunt  betray 
Still  fixed  he  points  and  trembles  to  the  prey. 

Rowe.  Lucan,  b.  iv. 


QUI 


Intellectual  Syslem,  p.  55. 
And  I  grow  laconick  even  beyond  laconicisme  ;  for  some- 
times I  return  only  Yes  or  No,  to  questionary  or  petitionary 
epistles  of  half  a  yard  long.— Pope.  To  Swift,  Aug.  17, 1736. 
Averse  to  heav'n,  amid  the  horrid  gleam 
They  quest  annihilation's  monstrous  theme, 
On  gloomy  depths  of  nothingness  to  pore, 
'Till  oil  be  none,  and  being  be  no  more. 

Byrom.  Enthusiasm. 
Th'  eternal  quesfner  shun  :  a  certain  rule, 
There  is  no  blab  like  to  the  quest'ning  fool ; 
Ev'n  scarce  before  you  turn  yourself  about, 
Whate'er  he  lietus  i.is  h.il.v  toneue  runs  out. 

Hamilton.  Horace,  b.  i.  Ep.  18. 

QUE'STOR. 

Que'storship. 

This  Seleuce  is  here  called  a  vyle  qucstor,  that  is  a  vyle 
extorsioner,  a  bryber. — Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  11. 

He  did  also  first  erect  the  office  of  quecstores,  for  keeping 
all  lines,  taxes,  and  other  collections  of  money. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  93. 

He  whom  an  honest  queeslorship  had  endear'd  to  tho 
Sicilians,  was  not  mote  hvthvni  impoiluii'd  against  Verres, 
than  the  favourable  opinion  which  I  had  among  many  who 
honour  ye,  and  are  known  and  respected  by  ye,  loaded  me 
with  entreaties  and  persuasions  that  I  would  despair  to  lay 
together  that  which  just  reason  should  bring  into  my  mind, 
toward  the  removal  of  an  undeserved  thraldom  upon  learn- 
ing.—Milton.  Of  Uulicens'd  Printing. 

QUE'STUARY,  adj.  Lat.  Quastuarius,  ad 
qutestum  pertinens  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  gain. 

Seeking,  pursuing,  gain  or  profit. 
For  although  lapidaries  and  qucstuary  enquirers  affirm  it, 
yet  the  writers  of  minerals  and   natural  speculators  are  of 
another  belief:  conceiving  the  stones  which  bear  this  name 

animals,  but  in  fields.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  C.13. 
Although  Gerson  and  Dominicus  a  Soto  are  ashamed  of 
these  prodigious  indulgences,  and  suppose  that  the  Pope's 
questuarics  did  procure  them,  yet  it  must  not  be  so  dis- 
owned.—Sp.  Taylor.  A  Dissuasioe  from  Popery,  pt.  l.  s.  3. 

QUEUE.  Fr.  Cue,  or  queue,  a  tail;  from  tho 
Lat.  Cauda.     See  Cue. 

■ I  beg  his  pardon,  I  declare, 

His  grizzle's  gone  for  greasy  hair, 

Which  now  the  wot;  with  ease  can  screw 
With  dirty  ribband  in  a  queue. 

Lloyd.  The  Cobbler  of  Cripplegate  s  Letter. 

QUICH.         >      Variously  written. — Said  by 

Que'ching,  n.  )  the  editors  of  Spenser  to  be 
from  the  A.  S.  Cwicc-ian,-  Dut.  Quicken,  to  quicken. 
It  is  more  probably  to  quake. 

To  quake,  to  shiver  or  shudder,  to  wince,  to 
flinch,  to  stir  out  of  the  way,  to  stir,  to  move. 

Bacon  applies  queching  to  the  cry  or  groan 
extorted  by  severe  pain  ;  and  the  Dut.  Quetschen 
is  gemere. 

Whylest  underneath  her  feete,  there  as  she  sate, 
An  huge  great  lyon  lay,  (that  mote  appall 
Anhardie  courage,)  like  captived  thrall 

With  a  strong  yron  chaine  and  coller  bound, 
That  once  he  could  not  move,  nor  quich  at  all. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  9. 

The  lads  of  Sparta,  of  ancient  time,  were  wont  to  be 
scourged  upon  the  alter  of  Diana  without  so  much  as  quech- 
ing ;  \i.e  ejuhilu,  nut  gemiln  u'.lu  cmisso.  (The  4to.  edition 
of'tlo-  Works  read,-,  wincing.) 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Custome  Sf  Education. 

Now  had  this  lad  hidden  it  [a  fox]  close  under  his 
cloathes,  and  the  unhappy  beast  being  angred,  gnawed  and 
bit  him  in  the  flank,  as  far  as  to  his  very  bowels,  which  he 
endured  resolutclv,  and  never  an.-le/ieil  at  it,  for  fear  he 
should  be  discovered. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  3SS. 

When  he  had  said  these  words. 


QUICK,  v. 
Quick,  adj. 
Quick,  n. 
Qui'cken,  v. 

QUI'CKENING, 

QUI'CKENER. 

Qui'CKLY. 

Qul'CKNESS. 

Qui'CKSAND. 

Qui'ckset,  n. 

Qui'CKSET,  V. 

Quicksilver. 


laid  him  down  upon 
his  face,  nor  never  stirred  hand  nor 
the  Are  took  him. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  587. 
A.S.  Cwicc-an,  (ce-wicc- 
ian,~)  vivificare,  to  quicken 
or  make  alive.  Cwice, — all 
kinds  of  herbs  and  grasse; 
particularly  that  called 
dogg's-grasse,  couch-grass, 
or  i/»)7i7t-grass.  Cwic-seolfer, 
argent  tun  vivum,  cwic-treow, 
— the  hawthornetree,(  Som- 
ner.)  Dut.  Quicken;  Ger. 
Quicken,  erquicken ;  Sw> 
Qidcka.     To  quicken,— 


QUI 

To  be  or  become,  to  cause  to  be  or  become, 
alive,  a  living  or  breathing  creature,  an  animal ; 
animated,  vivacious ;  to  give  life,  spirit,  or  acti- 
vity ;  to  inspirit  or  animate,  to  excite,  to  sharpen  ; 
to  increase  the  activity,  speed,  or  swiftiness,  to 
hasten,  to  accelerate. 

Thys  ost  wende  thuderward  myd  wel qitt/c  pas. 


QUI 


He  sende,  as  quyclyclie 


R.  Gloucester,  p. 
!  he  mygte.  Id.  p.  3S3 


3S7. 


It  is  the  spirite  tliat  quickenclh,  the  flesh  profiteth 
thynge.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Which  God  qui/kcneth  deede  men,  and  clepeth 
that  ben  not  as  tho  that  ben.— 


WicliJ.  Jlumaynes,  c.  4. 

;d,  quickeneth  the  deade,  and 


calleth  those  thinges  which  be  i 

But  sodenly  she  saw  a  sighte  qneinte. 
For  right  anon  on  of  the  iires  queinte, 
And  quiked  again.— Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale, 

Ye  knowe  wel,  lord,  that  right  as  hire  desire 
Is  to  he  quiked  and  lighted  of  your  fire, 


Right  so  the  s 
To  folwen  hire 

Id.   The  Frankeleines 

Tale, 

Not  fully  quit: 

ne  fully  dede  they  w 
Id.   The  Knighle 

Tale,  v.  1 

And  lone  in  no  wise  would  consent 

That  ye  liaue  power  to  repent. 

For  though  that  quiche  ye  would  hin 

islo 

-Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

This  squier,  which  that  highte  Aurelius, 
On  Dnrigene.  that  was  so  amorous, 
Of  aventure,  happed  hire  to  mete 

As  she  was  Ui  in  to  go  tile  way  forthright 
Toward  the  gardin,  ther  as  she  had  night. 

Id.   The  Frankeleines  Tale,  V.  11,806. 
Sol  gold  is,  and  Luna  silver  we  threpe; 
Mars  lien.  Mere-.n    ■  »e  clepe. 

Id.   The  Chanoiies  Yemannes  Tale,  V.  10,295. 


Id.   lb.  v.  15,049. 


But  natheles,  the  good  werkes  quicken 
again,  and  helpe  and  a 
heven,  whan  we  have  co 


And  thus  accorded  full  and 
The  quicke  body  with  the 
With  leue  take, 


foithe  thei  lode.— Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b. : 


It  is  not  inough  for  them  to  raigne  ouer  all  that  are  171m'**, 
but  haue  created  them  a  purgatory,  to  raigne  also  ouer  the 
dead,  and  to  haue  one  kyngih  me 
hath.— Tijndall.   IVorkes,  p.  135. 


:  then  God  Uimselfe 


Faerie  Queene, 


Act  i.  se.  1. 

King.  Hamlet,  this  deede  of  thine,  for  thine  especial 

Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  deerely  greeue 

For  that  which  thou  hast  done,  must  send  thee  hence         i 

With  flerie  quicknesse.  Id.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  3.  j 

I  think  it  manifest  that  sympathy  and  antipathy,  love  and 

nrnitv.  a\ ersation,  fear,  and  the  like,  are  notable  whetters 
nd  quickners  of  tile  spirit  of  life  in  all  animals. 
More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  h.  ii 

But  he,  the  more  outrageous  and  bold, 

Sternely  did  bid  him  quickely  thence 

Or  deare  aby. 

Others  think  this  heat  to  proceed  from  quicklime,  which 
by  common  experience   we  lind  to  heat  any  waters  cast 
pon't,  and  also  to  kindle  any  combustible  substance  put 
pon  it.— Howell,  b.  i.  s.  6.  Let.  35. 
Scarse  had  he  saide,  when  hard  at  hand  they  spy 

Thar  quicksand  nigh  with  water  covered; 
But  by  the  checked  wave  they  did  descry 
It  plaine,  and  by  the  sea  discoloured  : 
It  called  was  the  quickesand  of  unthrifty  hed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

Without  the  hall,  and  close  vpon  the  gate, 
A  goodly  orchard  ground  was  situate, 

Of  ne  He  ten  aeres;  about  whieh  was  led 

A  loftic  quickset.  Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.vii. 


most  warrantable  wayes 
of  solving  all  phacnomenafrom  the  ordinary  allowed  proper- 
ties of  matter. — More.  I/nmurlulily  nf  <hc  Sunt,  b.  ii.  C.  1. 

The  tabor  striking  up,  if  thou  hast  in  thee  any  country 
quicksilver,  thou  hadst  rather  be  at  the  sport  than  hear 
thereof.—  Drayton.  Pastorals,  To  the  Reader. 

Scarce  had  he  seen,  but  seiz'd  with  sudden  smart, 

Stung  to  the  quick,  he  felt  it  at  his  heart. 

Dryden.  Palamon  .Y  Aicife. 

When  the  scripture  saith,  that  we  are  all  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,  and  that  God  by  Christ  hath  quicki  ncd  us. 
and  created  us  again  to  good  winks  ;  these  words  are  not  to 
be  strictly  understood,  but  only  metaphorically;  here  is 
neither  a  proper  death,  nor  a  proper  ,;//,.;>  uiuy.  nor,  iast  ot 
all,  a  proper  creation. — Sharp,  vol.  iil.  Ser.  13. 
Bear  me,  some  God  !  oh  quickly  bear  me  hence 
To  wholesome  solitude,  the  nurse  of  sense. 

Pope.  Donne,  Sat.  i. 

hild,  , 

:  sufficient, 


QUI 

QUIE'SCENT.  "V       Fr.  Quiet.  qtiitfude,  qri(t- 
Quie'scence.  iim ;     It.  Quiescere,    quiiU, 

Qui'et,  adj.  quictar ;   Sp.  Quieto,  quiet* ; 

Qui'et,  n.  Lat.  Quiescere,  quies.     Front 

Qui'et,  v.  Gr.    Km   (hoc    est    xeijicu. 

Qtii'ETiNG,  n.  quod   notat   cubo)  we  may 

Qui'etly.  form    quieo,     and,    thence, 

Qui'etness.  >  quiesco,  to  lie  down,  (Vos- 

Qi'i'etous.  sins. )     From    Gr.    Tlau-eiv, 

Qui'f.tolsly.  to  cause  to  cease,  stop,  or 

Qui'etsome.  stay,  comes  the  noun  7rawis, 

Qm'eti'de.  'pausa,  a  pause  or  stop;) 

Qui'etism.  whence     the     Lat.   Quies, 

Qui'etist.  (Lennep. )     Quiescent, — 

Qiue'tus.  )       Resting,  reposing;   ceas- 

ing, stopping,  or  staying  from  motion  or  action  ; 
lying  at  rest,  in  stillness,  tranquillity,  calmness, 
peace.      And  quiet, — 

Still,  tranquil,  calm,  peaceful. 

pesible  lyf  in  al  pitee  and 


,  peasable  lyfe,  in  all  god- 


l  certayne  man  made  a  great  supper,  and  sayd  vntn  I. is 
lantes'.  tin  [mill  qnvl-lu  ihte  the  w.ive,  anil  coinpcll  them 

inter  in  —Frylh.   Works,  p.  57. 


theyr  enemy 
damage  the  1 


knes  and  swiftenes  did  more  preiin'icc  to 
;n  their  great  barbed  horses  did  hurt  or 
:  Irishme.— Hall.  Hen.  V.  an.  6. 


And  thre  the  Eastern  wynde  also  (that  pilie  it  is  to  thinke) 
Out  of  the  deepe  into  the  shnldes  and  qi/icksandes  made 

to  siuke. — Phaer.  Virgill.  sEneidos,  b.  i. 
In  making  or  mending,  as  needeth  thy  ditch, 
Get  set  to  quickset  it,  learn  cunningly  which. 

Tusser.  Husbandry.  January. 


And  as  I  was  creeping  thornw  the  hushes 
basket  hidden,  which  was  the  refiners'  bat 
in  it  his  quick-siluer,  salt-peter,  and  diue 


or  I  found 
;s  fur  the 
he  had  re- 
fined.—-r/ucit/ui/f.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  640. 

That  so  at  the  least,  dulnes  being  auoided,  thei  might 
bee  made  more  pregnaunte  and  quicke  witted  to  those 
thynges  whiche  he  should  saie  vnto  them. 

Udal.  John,  c.  14. 
But  Calidore,  that  was  more  quicke  of  sight 

And  nimbler-handed  then  his  enemie. 
Prevented  him  before  his  stroke  could  light. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  1. 
Nature  groan'd  out  her  last,  when  he  did  fall 
Whose  influence  gave  qnicking  to  us  all. 

Brume.  On  the  Death  of  King  Charles. 


Gray.  Ode.  Spring. 
It  was  proper  to  represent  a  perfect  lawgiver  as  quickly 
touched  witli  all  the  affections  of  humanity. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 

Like  quicksilver,  the  riiet'ric  they  display 
Shines  as  it  runs,  but,  grasp'd  at,  slips  away. 

Cowper.  Progress  aj  £ri\ur. 

QUID,    i.  e.  Cud,  (qv.) 

QUI'DDIT.  )       Fr.    Quidditalif,   quidditatwe, 
Qui'ddity.      f fraught   with    quidditiveti,   (Cot- 
grave.)     From  the  Low  or  School  Lat.  Quidditas. 

And  that  thou  canst  not  possyblye  doe  onles  (as  I  warned 
the  before)  thou  reieete  the  chattring  vayne  In,  ol 

those  me  that  goe  about  to  bryng  themselues  in  a  false  esti- 
macion  of  knowledge,  by  reason  of  humayne  questions  and 
sophisticall  quiddities.— Udal.  1  Tim.  c.  6. 


Hys  workinge  toles  are  such  vnsauerye  sophismes,  pro- 
blcmes,  clenches,  corolaries,  quiuilycs,  sublyityes.  seconds 
intentions,  ititry  neicall  m.'odes,  wylh  other  prodigiou&e  sor- 
ceries.— Bate.  Image,  pt.  ii.  Pref. 


Sir  Oliv.  H 

What  trick.' 


this?   will  the  widow  and  you  keep 


And  where  th'  offender's  maintenance  was  great, 
Their  working  heads  they  busily  did  beat, 

To  find  him  guilty  of  the  breach  of  laws. 

Drayton.  The  Owl. 

Which  infatuation  hath  chiefly  proceeded  from  scholas- 
ticks  who  have  been  so  intemperate  in  the  use  of  these 
words  that  they  could  not  make  a  rational  discourse  of  any 
thing,  though  never  so  small,  but  they  must  stuff  it  with 
their  quiddities,  entities,  essences,  hrecceities,  and  the  like. 


Chaucer.  The  Marchanles  Tale,  v.  9268. 

[The  captaine]  declaring  unto  them  by  the  interpreter, 

that  their  comming  was  not  to  hurt  any  man  ;  whereupon 

they  were  all  quieted.— Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  391. 

After  that  Gallia  was  thus  quieted,  Cajsar  (as  he  wan  de. 
termined  before)  went  into  Italy  to  hold  a  parlament. 

Goldinge.  Ciesar,  fol.  175. 

For  then  is  it  all  together  distempered  and  out  of  quiet,  aud 
fareth  as  though  it  would  vclue  vp  the  goste. 

Udal.  Marke,  Pref. 

Requiryng  the  kyng  likewyse,  as  he  did  all  other  princes 
Christen  for  the  vniversal  welth  of  all  Christendome,  and 
for  v  quicli/nn  of  opinions  newly  growen,  to  appeare  there 
personally.— Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  25. 

For  in  his  kingdom  thou  mayest  quietly,  and  with  li.  ence, 
and  vnder  a  protection,  do  what  soeuer  abhoniinatio  thine 
hart  luslcth.—Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  7. 

As  though  that  were  the  trauail  of  the  gods, 

Or  such  a  care  their  quietues  might  moue. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 

Than  shall  vour  peace,  that  is  the  peace  of  the  gospel 
which  von  bring  with  vou,  geue  them  quietues  of  consciece, 
and  lose  them  from  ali  syunc—  Barnes.   Works,  p.  259. 

Or  least  it  should  blowe  on  the  sea,  whiche  is  the  waue- 
rynge  conscience,  hryngynge  men  to  a  quyetouse  holde  and 
sure  step  in  the  Lorde. — Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 
I      And  so  much  the  rather  to  content  themselues  with  theyr 
peceable  and  quittance  estate  for  theyr  bretherne's  sake. 

j  But  thys  is  hys  meanynge,  that  men  beynge  marryed. 
1  shulde  not  be  ouer  vexed  with  the  cares,  troubles,  and  so- 
rowes  of  marryage.  but  so  qvyelousli/  content  themselves 
thenvith  as  though  thev  were  deicly  without  them. 

Id.  Apologie,  fol.  66. 

Thus  leave 

!      Thee,  native  soile.  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  Gods  !  where  1  had  hope  to  spend, 
Quiet  though  sad,  the  n-spit  . if  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.—  Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  xi. 
When  thus  the  field  was  voided  all  away, 
And  all  things  quieted,  the  elfin  knight, 
Weary  of  toile  and  travell  of  that  day, 
Caused  his  pavilion  to  be  richly  pight 
Before  the  city-gate  in  open  sight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.4. 
And  yf  ye  Wynne  this  maystery, 
I  wyll  obaye  you  quietly  ;  f 

And  sure  I  thynke  that  qitietnesse 
In  any  man  is  great  richesse.—  Heywood.  The  Four  P.  s. 


From  which  equal  distribution  of  the  phlegmatick  hu- 
mour, which  is  the  proper  allay  of  fervent  blood,  I  am  wont 
to  hope  (where  I  see  it)  will  flow  a  future  quietude  and 
screnitude  in  the  affections,  and  a  discreet  sweetness  and 
moderation  in  the  manners.— Rcliquice  Wottonianx,  p.  79. 


put  her  off  with  half  the  sum  ; 
That's  truth,  some  younger  brother  would  ha'thank'dme, 
And  given  my  quietus.- 


-The  Gamester, 
limselfe  might  his  quietus  make 


With  a  bare  bodkin  '.—Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 
Though  it  move,  its  motion  must  needs  be  as  insensible 
3  '  Gtanvilt.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.S. 


QUI 

And  'tis  rot  unlikely  that  he  [Adam]  had  as  clear  a  per- 
ception of  the  earth's  motion  as  we  think  we  have  of  its 
quiescence.— Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.l. 


There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
sible  particles  ot  a  body,  which 
be  put  into  motion. — Cudworth. 

Secure  the  sacred  quiet  of  thy  1 
And  keep  the  6 


ifore  quiescent,  may 
tuat  System,  p.  46. 


The  tide  of  husin 


And  always  i 


■  11...  i 


-Id.  Horace, 


.  Ode  29. 


ot  rind  that,  in  the  controversies  which  arose  in 
1  church  about  matters  of  faith,  the  guides  of  the 
church  ever  made  use  ..!'  this  argument  of  the  church's  in. 
fallibility  lor  the  quielinu  and  ending  of  them. 

Sliarp,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  3. 
But  now  in  Italy  and  Rome  itself  (the  state  of  the  beast) 
there  be  risen  up  a  sect  of  Qui,  I, sis.  twho  are  not  likely  to 
deserve  that  name  long.)— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  319. 

So  some  of  old  imagined,  who  pretended  that  out  of  meer 
kindness  to  the  Deity  they  gave  him  his  quietus  est,  and 
took  from  him.  as  mueh  as  in  them  lay.  the  care  and  govern- 
ment of  the  woM.—Slillingfleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

If  the  temper  and  constitution  were  cold  and  phlegmatic 
their  religion  has  Mink  int..  quinis.n  ;  it' bilious  or  sanguine, 
It  has  flamed  out  into  all  the  frenzy  of  enthusiasm. 

Warburlon.  Alliance  between  Church  #  State,  b.  i. 

QUILL.  ^       From  the  Lat.  Caulis,  a  stalk,  or 

Quilt,  v.    >  from  calamus,  a  reed.     See  Skinner 

Quilt,  n.  J  and  Junius. 

It  is,  perhaps,  from  the  Fr.  Aiguille;  It.  Jguglia, 
yilglia,  acicula,  acus  •  a  point. 

A  quill  is  applied  to  the  full-grown,  hard-pointed 
feather  of  a  bird ;  to  the  pricks  of  the  porcupine  ; 
and  to  other  things  similarly  formed. 

And  to  quilt, — to  prick  or  stitch  with  a  pointed 
instrument  or  needle  ;  and — 

A  quilt, — any  thing — a  coverlet — so  stitched. 


inee  Willi  your  skilfule  quilles 

listen  when  I  call. 

Turbervile.  Vpon  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  Arhnndle. 


would  haue  none  free  but  himselfe. 

Hacltluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  409. 

In  their  winter,  which  is  our  May,  the  men  weare  quilted 

gownes  of  cotton  like  to  our  mattraces,  and  quilted  caps  like 

to  our  great  grocers'  morters,  with  a  slit  to  look  out  at,  and 

SO  tied  downe  beneath  their  eares. — Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 

Co.'.  Of  muses.  Hnbbinoll.  I  conne  no  skill, 
For  they  bene  daughters  of  the  highest  Jove. 
And  holden  scorne  of  homely  shepheards  quill. 

Spenser.  The  Shepheard's  Calender.  June. 

I  will  but  sweep  the  way  with  a  few  notes,  and  these  only 

touching  the  duke's  own  deportment   in   that  island,    the 

proper  subject  of  my  quill. — Reliquiae  Wolloniunee,  p.  226. 

The  fashion  of  play-making  I  can  properly  compare  to 
nothing  so  naturally  as  the  alteration  in  apparel :  for  in  time 
of  the  great  crop-doublet,  vour  huge  bombasted  plays,  quilled 
with   mighty   words   to    lean   purpose,  was   only  then    in 
fashion.— Middlcton.   The  Hearing  Girl.  To  Pluy  Readers. 
He,  laid,  and  couerd  well  with  curled  wooll, 
Wouen  in  silke  quills:  all  night  emploid  his  minde 
About  the  taske  that  Pallas  had  design'd. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  i. 
Out  of  the  bed  the  other  fair  hand  was 

On  a  gteen  sattin  quill,  whose  perfect  white 
Look'd  like  a  dazie  in  a  field  of  grass, 

And  shew'd  like  unmelt  snow  unto  the  sight. 

Suckling.  A  Supplement  of  Verses  <>f  T.  Shakespeare. 
Launch  out  with  freedom,  flatter  him  enough; 

Be  bolder  yet.  you  must  go  farther  still, 

Dip  deep  in  gall  thy  mercenary  quill.  Gay,  Ep.  4. 

■What  they  called  his  cravat  was  a  little  piece  of  white 
linen,  quilled  with  great  exactness,  and  hanging  below  his 
Chin  about  two  inches. — Taller,  No.  257. 

There  must  thou  wake  perforce  thy  Doric  quill. 

Collins.  On  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands. 

■ Alas  1 

He  picks  clean  teeth,  and,  busy  as  he  seems 
With  an  old  tavern  quill,  is  hungry  yet ! 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

QUI'LLET.  Fr.  Quolibet,  i.  e.  quidlibet ;  what 
you  please.     See  Quip,  and  Quodlibet. 

That  of  which  you  may  make  what  you  please 
A  fallacious  subtilty ;  a  nice  distinction,  a  nicety. 


QUI 

In  God's  name  let  it  weave  out  again;  let  not  human 
quillets  keep  back  divine  authority. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England. 

Why  might  not  that  bee  the  scull  of  a  lawyer?  where  be 
his  quiddils  now  I  his  quillets  >  his  cases?  his  tenures,  and 
his  tricks?— Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
Ply  her  with  love-letters  and  billets, 
And  bait  them  well,  for  quirks  and  quillets, 
With  trains  t'  inveigle  and  surprise  ... 

Her  heedless  answers  and  replies.— Hudibras,  pt.  in.  c.  3. 


QUI'NARY.      Lat.    Qu 
tinens ;'  containing  or  consisting  of  five. 
They  did  in  all  probability,  for  this  very  reason,  quite 

innovate,  change,  and  perverr  the  whole  Cabala,  and  no 
longer  acknowledge  a  trinity,  but  either  a  quaternity  or  a 
quinary,  or  more  of  divine  hypostases. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  625. 

But  yet  upon  this  Aristotelean  conceit,  that  there  are 
four,  th'ey  will  have  the  /Ether  a  fifth,  and  from  thence  call 
quinary  Ne/jcim,  as  distributing 


five  6rders,  Earth,  Water,  Aire,  Fire,  jEther. 

More.  Defence  of  the  Philos.  Cabbala,  App.  c.  4.  s.  5. 

QUINCE.  Fr.  Coing ;  It.  Cotdgna;  Lat. 
Cotoneum,  nitmiinm,  ajdonium  malum;  a  fruit  so 
called,  from'  Cydon,  an  isle  near  Lesbos,  or  the 
town  of  Crete,  so  called. 

O  mossie  quince  hanging  by  your  stalke, 

The  whiclie  no  man  dare  plucke  away  nor  take. 

Chaucer.  A  Ballad  on  Woman's  Chastity. 

Aboute  thyse  welles  were  also  sette  dyuerse  tryes  with 
(buy sshynge    leuys    and    fruytes,    as    orenges,   almandes, 
quunces,  &c.  fruytes  longe  to  reherse. 
1  U        '  Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1532. 

Qnynces  be  cold  and  dry;  eaten  afore  meale  they  bynde 
and  restraine  the  stomake. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  il.  c.  14. 

QUINCH,  v.  Said  to  he  the  same  word  as 
quick  ;  but  more  probably  it  is  wink,  wince,  winst  ; 
A.S.  Ge-winc-ian,  gwinc,  or  cwinc-ian,  to  wink; 
applied  to  the  motion  of  the  eyelid  generally. 

To  move  to  and  fro,  (sc.)  out  of  the  reach  of 
harm  ;  to  flinch  or  shrink  from. 


it,n 

Thereupon  (I  purpose)  to  bestow  all  my  souldiers  in  such 
sort  as  I  have  (lone,  that  no  part  of  all  that  realme  shall  he 
able  to  dare  to  quinch.—  Spenser.  View  of  Ihe  Slate  of  Ireland. 


QUI'NCUNX. 
Quincu'ncial. 

Quincu'ncially.  )  parts,  the  upper  part  wil 
3  the  letter  V,  which  was  used  as  the  note  or 


QUI 

'Tis  this  deception  misleads  the  contending  world  ;  and  is 
he  author  of  most  of  that  darkness  and  confusion,  that  13 

IL 

QUINQUE'NNIAL.  It.  Quinquennia ;  Lat. 
Quinquennis,  qninque  annos,  five  years. 

Happening  or  taking  place  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  continuing  five  years. 


Venus. — Potter.  Antiquities  "j  ('.recce,  b.  il.  c.  20. 
Then  his  triumphal  tresses  bound 

Willi  the  daik  verdure  of  the  Olympic  grove, 
With  joyous  banquets  li 
The  great  qiuuqueuu, 


QUI'NQUEREME.    A  vessel  having  five  rowa 
or  ranks  of  rowers,  (qninque  remorem  ordines.) 
The  first  galley  of  the  Macedons  yl  came  neere  them  wat 

a  qiiiitquiieim,  11, e  swiftest  of  al  y  rest. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curhus,  fol.  62. 

QUI'NSY.  Squinancy,  quinancy,  quincy.  (See 
Squinancv.)  Gr.  2ui/a7xi ;  strangulation;  suffo- 
cation ;   Lat.  Angina. 

Pynne  and  webe  in  the  eves,  dulnesse  of  heringe,  quymtet, 
frettinge  of  the  bwrttawlthtou^  ^  ^  fc  „  ^  ,. 

The  throtling  quinscy  'tis  my  star  appoints, 
s  ascend  to  rack  the  joints. 

Dryden.  Palamon  Br  Arczle. 


Fr.    Quintal;     Sp.    Quintal; 

centupondium ;    so   called   be- 

„.  j  cause   divided   into  five   equal 

parts  of  twenty  each  ;    or,  perhaps,  q.d.  centale, 

l'ri.u'i  o'lttum,  (  Skinner.) 


QUINT.        ^ 

Qul'NTAL.  V 

QU.'NTALINE.  ) 


held' 


the 


"V       Lat.  Quincunx.     If  (says 
V  Vossius)  you  cut  X  into  two 


Id.  lb.  p  593. 
350  bundles  of  hoopes,  and  6  quintalines. — Id.  lb.  p.  414. 

Who.  for  his  faithful  service  then, 
Is  chosen  for  a  fifth  again  : 

has  made  a  quint 


Of  genera 


Hudibras,  pt.  ill.  c  1. 


sive  qninque  assiu 


disposed  or  arranged  as  to  represent  this  figure 
were  called  a  quincunx.  Others  say  because 
qninque  uncite  w 


:  denoted  thus, 
i  high  j 


Hyades  upon  the  neck  of  Taurus,  the  triangle,  and 
remarkable  Crusero  about  the  foot  of  the  Centaur;  rudi- 
ments there  are  hereof  in  subterraneous  concretions,  and 
bodies  in  the  earth.— Brown.   Urne  Burial,  c.  3. 

Now  for  the  order  of  setting  trees  either  in  groves,  hop- 
yards,  or  vineyards,  we  ought  to  follow  the  usnall  manner  .,1 

chequer  row,  called  quineuuinill.  which  is  n-.t  so  eoiiu 

but  it  is  also  as  necessarie,— H olland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  11. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this  quincunciall  order  was  first  and 
still  allelic!  as  gratefull  unto  the  eye:  for  all  things  are 
seen  quincuncially.— Brown.    Urne  Burial,  c.4. 

Before  them  obliquely,  in  order  of  quincunx,  were  pits  dug 
three  foot  deep,  something  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  the 
top. — Bladen.   Cwsur.  Commentaries,  b.  vii.  c.  31. 

From  the  Lat.  Quindecim, 


QUI'NDEINE.  "\      Fromthe 
Qui'ndecim.  >  fifteen,     qu 

Qui'ndisme.  )  fifteenth. 


The  fifteenth  (day,  part,  &c.) 

And  that  done  he  toke  his  leue  of  seynt  Denys  about  ye 
quyndene  of  Pasche.— Fabyan,   vol.  ii.  an.  1347. 

Ouer  and  beside  hath  also  beene  declared,  what  ynreason- 
subsidies,  tenths,  &c— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  298.  an.  1257. 

In  the  parliament  of  6  R.  2.  pars  2  num.  11.  the  bishop  of 
Norwich  olieied  before  the  king  and  lords,  that  if  the  king 
would  grant  him  the  quindisme  and  disme  of  the  laity  and 
clergy,  Sic.—Prynne.  Treachery  Is  Disloyalty,  pt.  iv.  p.  7. 

QUINQUARTI'CULAR.     Containing,   con- 
sisting of  five  articles  (quinque  articulos.) 
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QUI'NTAIN.  Fr.  Quintoine,  a  quintane  (or 
wkintane)  for  country  youths  to  run  at;  It.  Quin- 
tana  or  ekintuna  ;  Low  Lat.  Quinlana.  Much  has 
been  written  about  the  origin  of  this  word.  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  from  one  Quintus ,-  others,  with 
great  appearance  of  probability,  from  the  Lat. 
Conlus,  a  pole.  See  the  French  and  Italian  ety- 
mologies of  Menage,  and  also  Du  Cange  and  Spel- 
man  in  v.  Quintana. 

Whilst  dance  about  the  may-pole  is  begun, 
When,  if  need  were,  they  could  at  quintain  run. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  D.  I. 

My  better  parts 

Are  all  throwne  downe,  and  that  which  here  stands  vp 
I*  but  a  qninltu.'    a  in.  ere  liuelesse  blocke. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  hike  It,  Act  1. VS. 2. 
Acci.  At  quintain  he, 
In  honour  of  this  bridaltee, 
Hath  challcng'd  either  wide  countee. 

B.J'onson.  Lure's  Welcome  at  WtlbeoH. 

will!  thy  : 


And  make  thy  1 


QUINTESSENCE.  "V       Fr.  Quintessence;  It. 
Qui'ntessenced.  >  Quintessenza  ;       Lat. 

Quintessential.  )    Quinta  essentia,  a  fifth 

ssence.   (See  the  quotation  from  Holland.)     Also 


Aristoteles  of  Stagira,  the  son  of  Nichomachus,  hath  put 
down  for  prineiples  these  three;  to  wit.  a  certaine  forme 
r,u,. d  ini.lechia,  matter,  privation;  for  elements,  fours, 
and  for  a  huh,  quintessence,  the  heavenly  body  whict  :S  im- 
mutable.- 


the 


Plutarch,  p.  662. 

stood  the  quintessence  ind 


QUI 

The  bodies  then  (all  frailty  burn'd  away) 

Well  r/iin/f.^CJic'd.  new  qualities  receive. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  The  fourth  } 


t  of  fire  itselfe  shall  be  dissolved  by  fire,  then 
that  last  fire  shall  be  of  another  nature,  than  that,  which  it 
consumeth. — Bp.  Hall.  Cant,  Christ  among  the  Gcrgcsenes. 
Here  first  are  born  the  spirits  animal, 
"Whose  matter  almost  immaterial, 
Resembles  iieaven's  matter  quintessential. 

Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  5. 

QUI'NTUPLE.     Fivefold.     See  Quadruple. 
Owing  this  name  not  onely  unto  the  quintuple  number  of 
trees,  but  the  figure  declaring  that  number. 

Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  1. 

QUIP,  v.        \       Junius  thinks, — from   whip, 

Quip,  n.  I  (A.S.  Hweop-an,    to    whip,    to 

Qui'bble,  v.     I  lash.)     Quip  will  then  be — to 

Qui'bble.         [lash,  to  cut,  with  some  sharp 

Qui'bbling.h.  I  or    smart    saying,  with    some 

Qui'bblue.      J  sarcasm ;    to    scoff,  to   taunt. 

(  See  the  quotation  from  Lyly. )     And  quibble,  a 

diminutive,  q.d.  quipple ;  a  sharp  or  smart  play 

upon  words,  a  quick,  sharp,  or  acute  elusion  or 

evasion  by  verbal  subtilty. 

But  quibble  is  more  probably  a  corruption  of 
quidlibet ;  (also  corrupted  into  quillet,  qv.  ;)  and 
quip,  as  a  further  corruption  of  quibble,  is  much 
more  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  (See  also 
Quodlibet.)  All  these  words  we  seem  to  owe 
to  the  subtle  trifling  of  the  school. 

This  was  a  good  quip  that  he  gave  unto  the  Jewes,  which 
were  ready  to  speakeof  other  men's  faults,  but  of  theirowne 
faults  they  made  no  mention. 

Latimer.  Ser.  Rom.  xiii.  an.  1552. 


QUI 

Lo !  what  it  is  that  makes  white  rags  so  deare 
That  men  must  giue  a  teston  for  a  quearc. 

Bp.  Hall, 


Sai. 


CIRE,  n.  ^  Also  written  Choir,  (qv.)  Fr. 
uire,  v.  \Cha-ur;  It.  Coro  ;  Sp.  Choro ; 
di'rister.  J  Lat.  Chorus  ;  Gr.  Xopos,  a  multi- 


Tos 


:  lament  and 


I,  when  she  complaines. 

and  does  her  closely  quip 
nder  lip. 

(■in ran;   b 


If  you  will  learne  to  rebell  against  princes,  closely  to 
carry  treasons,  to  consume  treasures,  to  practice  idlenesse, 
to  sing  and  talke  of  filthy  love  and  venery;  to  deride,  quippe, 
scorne,  &c.,  you  need  not  goe  to  any  other  schooles  :  for  all 
these  good  examples  may  you  see  painted  before  your  eyes 
in  enterludes  and  playes. 

Prynne.  Hislrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  viii.  sc.  6. 

Manes.  "We  cynicks  are  mad  fellows;  didst  thou  not  find 

Psyi.  No  verily  :  why,  what's  a  quip  ? 
Manes.  We  great  girders  call  it  a  short  saying  of  a  sharp 
wit,  with  a  bitter  sense  in  a  sweet  word. 

Lyly.  Alexander  8,-  Campaspe,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
The  pretty  girds  and  quips  they  gave  to  others,  were  of 
no  less  force  then  the  sharpest  words  and  admonitions  that 
i  be  given  them. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  40. 


Fac. 


This 


Come,  leave  ymir  qu/n/t ,/.-,-,  Dorothee. 

B.Jnnson.  The  Akhymist,  Act  iv.  sc.  7. 
O.  Small-shanks.  We  old  men  have  our  crotchets,  our 
conundrums, 
Our  figures,  quirks  and  quibbles, 
As  well  as  youth.— Barry.  Ram  Alley,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
The  atheists  here  can  only  smile,  or  make  faces  ;  and 
show  their  little  wit,   in  quibbling  upon  nunc-stans,  or  a 
standing  now  of  eternity. 

Cudworth.    Intellectual  System,  p.  GAS. 
Yet  qvihhlers  in  the  court  had  leave  to  prate  : 
Insipid  jesters,  and  unpleasant  fools, 
A  corporation  of  dull  punning  drolls. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 
As  a  real  difficulty  requires  sense  and  criticism  to  resolve 
it,  an  imaginary  one  may  be  well  enough  managed  by  a 
quibble.—  IVarburton.  Dicine  Legation,  b.  vi.  Notes. 

Direct  me  to  a  quip 

Or  merry  turn  in  all  he  ever  wrote, 
And  I  consent  you  take  it  for  your  text, 
Your  only  one,  till  sides  and  benches  fail. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

QUIRE,  or  Quaire,  gueare ;  Fr.  Quayer  or 
cai/er ;  Dut.  Quadcm  or  quatern,  from  the  Lat. 
Quaternio.  The  Fr,  Quarreau  or  carrcau,  a 
Bquare. 

A  square  or  bundle  of  squares  (of  paper). 

Go,  little  quaire  vnto  my  lives  queetie 

And  my  very  hertes  soueraine, 

And  be  light  glad  for  she  shall  the  seene. 

Chaucer.  The  Praise  of  Women. 

To  breke  my  sleepe  another  queare  I  tooke, 

In  which  I  found  the  fatal  desteny 

Of  faire  Creseide,  which  ended  wretchedly. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Creseide. 


QUIRE 
Qu 

Qui- 
tude  of  singers  and  dancers ;   and,  therefore,  of 
rejoicers,  (Martinius. )     Applied  not  only  to — 

The  singers;  but  also  to  the  part  of  the  church, 
&c.  wherein  they  sing. 

She  learneth  of  the  shepeheardes  what  newes  the  aungels 
tolde  them,  and  what  song  the  quier  of  the  heauenly 
souldiers  did  syng.—  Vdal.  Luke,  c.  2. 

Like  when  Apollo  leaueth  Lycia 

His  wintrinc  place,  and  Xanthus  floods  likewise, 

To  viset  Delos  his  mother's  mansion  ; 

Repairing  eft  and  furnishing  her  quire. 

Surrey,  Virgile.  sEneis,  b.  iv. 

And  at  Poulys,  by  the  sayd  chauncellor,  standyng  vpon 
the  steppes  at  the  qtujer  dore,  were  the  sayd  tydynges  de- 
nounced vnto  the  people. — Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1516. 

How  studiouse  was  kyng  Salomon  in  buildinge  the  house 
of  the  Lorde,  III.  Reg.  VI.  and  in  disposyng  the  priestes, 
lenvtes,  q it r ra \t-r-rs,  ami  dure  kepers,  accordinge  to  the  ordre 
that  hys  father  Dauid  had  set. 

Bale.  Apologie,  Ep.  Bed.  fol.  3. 

I  haue  gotten  (sayth  he)  the  great  chaunter,  and  a  good 
qucrc  man  to  answere  him  in  the  same  note,  and  here  I 
delyuer  the  to  you.—  Id.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdst 
I'm  in  his  motion  like  an  angell  sings, 
Sti!1  quirivq  to  flie  young-eyed  chcrubins. 

Shakespeare.    The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  v,  sc.  1. 

My  throat  of  warre  be  turn'd 

Which  quier'd  with  my  drnmnie  into  a  pipe, 

Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voyce 

That  babies  lull  asleepe.— /rf.  Coriolanus,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

He  ceast ;  and  then  gan  all  the  quire  of  birdes 

Their  divers  notes  tVtune  unto  his  lay, 
As  in  approvauncc  of  his  pleasing  wordes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

There  is  one  quire  made  all  of  burnish'd  brass,  pictures 
and  statues  like  giants,  and  a  world  of  glorious  things,  that 
purely  ravish'd  me.— Howell.  Letters,  b.  i.  s.  3. 

The  alter  had  his  offering  of  a  large  set  of  double-gilt  corn- 


Wood.  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

Thus  (farre  from  feare  of  any  further  ill) 

Sweet  quirhtas  enstaU'd  in  state  above, 
With  troupes  ->f  angels  keeping  concord  still, 

As  then  their  life,  so  infinite  their  love. 

Stirlhig.  Domes-day.  The  tenth  Houre. 
The  queen  above  the  rest,  by  nature  good, 
(The  pattern  form'd  of  perfect  womanhood) 
For  tender  pity  wept :    win.  n  she  began. 
Through  the  bright  qu-n-  th'  infectious  virtue  ran. 

Dryden.  Palamon  $•  Arcite. 

Every  copse, 

Peep-tarulcd,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 

Bending  with  dewy  m  nsture,  o'er  the  heads 

Of  the  coy  qtiiristers  that  lodge  within, 

Are  prodigal  of  harmony.  Thomson.  Spring. 

QUIRITA'TION.  Lat.  Quiritatio,  from  quiri- 
tare,  Quirites  ciere,  to  call  upon  the  Quirites  or 
Romans  (for  help). 

A  calling  or  imploring  of  help. 

How  is  it  then  with  thee,  O  Saviour,  that  thou  thus  asto- 
ni-.hest  men  and  an-^-U  with  so  wofull  a  animation:  (My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?) 

Bp.Hall.  Cont.  The  Crucifixion. 

QUIRK.     \       Skinner     suggests    the    Ger. 

Qui'rkish.  ( Ziverch ;  thwarted  or  swerved, 
wrested,  twisted.  Zwerch  is  the  A.S.  Thwcorh, 
past  part,  of  thweor-ian,  to  wrest ;  (also  written 
ge-thweor^ian.)     And  a  quirk  is, — 

That  which  wrests  or  twists  any  thing  from  its 
straight  course,  its  right  meaning ;  a  twist  or 
turn,  an  artful  or  subtle  evasion  ;  a  subtle  conceit, 
a  subtilty. 

And  for  my  part  I  haue  studied  the  law  to,  and  I  promise 
you.  these  be  but  quiddities  and  quirkes  inuented  to  delay 
matters.— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1 196.  an.  1549. 

D'ye  hear,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  command  me  any  service 

to  the  lathes,  I  do  purpose  to  visit  them  with  a  quirk— hey. 

Shirley.  The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  Act  u.  sc.  1. 

Ply  her  with  love  letters  and  billets, 

And  bait  them  well,  \\>t  quirks  and  quillets, 

With  trains  t'inveigle  and  surprise 

Her  heedless  answers  and  replies.— Rudibrat,  pt.  iii.  c.  3. 
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QUI 

it  [facetiousness]  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question, 
xn  a  smart  answer,  in  a  qtiirl:ish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  inti- 
mation, in  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly  retorting  an  ob- 
jection.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  14. 


Hall.  Ilea.  IV.  an.  I. 
Alighted  Zoroas,  with  sword  unsheathed, 
The  careless  king  there  smote  3bove  the  greue, 
At  th'  opening  of  his  quishes  wounded  him, 
So  that  the  blood  down  raylcd  on  the  ground. 

Vncertaine  Juctors.  The  Death  of  Zoroai. 

QVI'SHEN,  or  cushion,  (qv.)     Skinner  thinks 
— because  placed  under  the  thighs,  (Fr.  Cuisse.) 
See  Cuishes,  and  Quishes. 
She  shette  it,  and  to  Pandare  into  gone 

There  as  he  sat,  and  looked  into  strete 
And  doune  she  set  her  by  him  on  a  stone 
Of  iasper,  vpon  a  quisshen  ofgolde  ibete. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  %  Cm.  b.  ii. 
And  said,  Nece  se  how  this  lord  gan  knele  ; 
How  for  your  trouth,  se  this  gentil  man  : 
And  with  that  wordc,  lie  for  a  quishen  ran, 
And  saied,  Kneleth  now  while  that  thou  lest. 
There  God  your  hertes  bring  sone  at  rest.— Id.  Ii.  b.  iii. 
Therefore,  this  straunger  fcountrie  mouse) 

on  purple  quishion  set, 

The  townish  dame  (as  nurturde  well,) 

her  noble  cates  doth  fette. 

Drant.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat  S 
Thyder  came 

on  a  blacke  quissken  and  nis  visage  open. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronyclc,  vol.  if.  c.  249. 

QUI'STRON.  Mr.Tynvhitt  thinks—a  scullion, 
"  tin  guercon  de  cuisne ,"  perhaps,  as  Urry  supposed, 
a  beggar,  from  the  Fr.  Quistrer,  to  ask,  to  beg. 
Quistrent.     See  Roquefort. 

This  God  of  love  of  his  fashion 

Was  like  no  knave,  no  quistron. — Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

QUIT,  v.  ~\       See  Acquit,  and  Requite. 

Quite.  I       Fr.  Quiler  or  Quitter,  quite 

Qui'telv.  I  or  quitte  .    It.  Quitiire ;    Sp. 

Qui'ttal.  (  Quilar  ,■    Dut.    Qwjt  ,■     Ger. 

Quittance,  n.       Quia  ,•    Low   Lat.    Quetiare, 

Quittance,  v.  J  quietare,  (from  quietus,)  owie- 

tem  redderc,  to  render  (sc.  the  debtor  or  obligor) 

quiet :  and,  thus,  to  forgive  a  debt,  to  confess  it 

satisfied  ;  and,  hence, — 

To  clear,  free,  or  deliver,  (to  acquit,)  to  release,, 
to  discharge,  to  absolve ;  to  clear  or  free  ourselves, 
(from  debt  or  obligation,)  to  repay,  (to  requite,) 
to  recompense;  to'fulfil,  to  perform. 

To  quit, — to  leave,  or  go  away  from ;  Law  Lat. 
Quittare,    ( Du  Cange,    Spelman,)    i.  e.    to  leave 
quietly,  give  up  peaceable  possession  ;  to  relinquish, 
to  resign,  to  forsake.      See  To  Leave. 
Quite, — clearly,  absolutely  ;  wholly. 
Tho  was  Wyllam  our  kyng  al  qugt  or  thulke  fon. 

-ft.  Gloucester,  p.  3921. 
Tho  was  the  king  him  thogte  quilot  al  his  fon.—  Id.  p.522.. 
William  passid  Iii--  se.  ther  of  he  mad  the  skrite, 
Of  France  to  hold  that  fe  of  other  tenement  nlle  quite. 

R.Brunne,  p,  $2i 
Knoute  com  with  his  kythe.  that  leant  was  &  kene, 
&  chaced  him  out  of  Notwexe  qmjte  &  clene. — Id.  p.  50.. 
Gour  ancestres  conquered  all  Trance  quitely. — Id.  p.  115, 
F.H-lian!  -ild  him  his  ri^lit,  his  tresore  and  his  toun, 
Th.ireh  v, 'iiiks  and  sij,;,  ufclerkc,  erle  and  baroun, 
His  sister  forlo  marie,  where  Cod  wild  loke, 
So  mak  certeyn  partie,  R.  a  quilance  toke. — Id.  p.  156. 


Ye  gon  to  Canterbury  ;  God  you  spede, 
XI, e  Ijl^I'ul  martyr  ,w/  7, 'you  your  mede. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  V.  7?2. 
For  Pialacoil,  that  was  so  faire, 
So  gracious  and  debonaire, 

Quille  him  to  me  full  courteously.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose- 
Who  serueth  a  felon  is  euill  quitte.  Id.  Ii. 

Lo  here  this  Arcite,  and  this  Palamon, 
That  quitely  weren  out  of  my  prison, 
And  might  have  lived  in  Thel.es  really. 

Id.  The  Knighles  Tale,  T.  179&. 
A  mery  child  he  was,  so  God  me  save; 

I  clippe,  and  shave, 

O.  TtefitilteZtxalt,  v.  332r. 


For  if  that  I  die 
Me  thinketh  sh 

5  might  n 

a  plite, 

ot  be  quite. 

He  was  th 

F.nglisshin. 
doniaae  ;    i 
quytcd  out, 

undif 

ofarmes 

ttiat  was  n 

11  prisone 

i  for  I  wen 

QUI 

My  liege  lorde  God  mote  you  quite.— Gower.  Con.  A. 


_htedof  the 

:  that  dyd  them  most 

lie  shulde  haue  ben 

f  thousands  fraukes. 

Berners.  Fro/sxttrt.  Crunycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  148. 

So  with  much  adoe,  and  with  the  gifte  of  100  pieces  of 
golde    we  were  quit  oi'tlu-m.  and  had  our  man  againe. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 

Neuerthelesse  returning  agaiue  to  their  former  practise 
they  sought  all  meanes  to  entrap  me,  hoping  tu  cry  quittance 
for  the  imprisonment  of  their  king,  if  they  mi-lit  haue 
gotten  the  victorie  oSwe.—Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  345. 


She  bering 
be  goyug  owt 

Nathelesse  he  shortly  shall  againe  be  tryde, 

And  fairely  quit  him.  of  t!i'  imputed  blame; 
Els,  be  ye  sure,  he  deately  shall  abyde, 
Or  make  you  good  amendment  for  the  same. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 
Of  all  which  whenas  she  could  nought  deny, 

But  clear'd  the  stripling  of  th'  imputed  blame; 
Sayd  then  Sir  Calidore,  Neither  will  I 
Him  charge  with  guilt,  but  rather  doe  quite  clame. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  2. 
But  I  was  resolv'd  not  to  quit  her  till  I  was  sure  of  a  wife 
for  fear  of  what  has  follow'd. 

Killegrew.  The  Parson's  Wedding,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

Jove's  Lycian  is. no  answevM  him,  Tlepolemus,  'tis  true, 
Thy  father,  holy  Ilimi,  in  that  sort  overthrew  ; 

Tii'  injusti'/c  oi'  the  kin  r  w;lt  cause,  that  where  thy  fatlier 


QUO 


QUO 


Vs'dj  go'jddei-.'rvniL'-s  1 


Chapma 
jirlond  all  e 
,  and  into  dust  ygoe. 


Spcibir.    The  Shep/t  card's  Calender.  December. 
thee  that  is  bound  to  death. 


Let  him 

To  make  a  quital  for  thy  disconten 

Spanish  Trayeay,  Act 
Now  with  thy  dagger 

Nail  down  his  tonkin.',  and  mine  .-dm  11  keep  possession 

Alcini   In"-,  heart  :    if  h<_-  tint  ;_-a^p,  lie  dies. 


iNjnn 


Bat  i 


that  ' 


The  Revenger's  fra, 
i  by  di\ 


Ay.  Act  iii. 


quittance,  there  fell  a  great  mishap  upon  1 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  518. 

Till  faire-hair'd  Hecamed  hath  given  a  little  water  heat, 
To  cleanse  thy  quitturc  from  thy  wound. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiv. 
But  these  mine  eves  saw  him  in  bloody  state, 
Reiid'rin^  faint  q"iiin,ive  (wearied  and  out-breath'd) 
To  Henrie  Monmouth. 

Shakespeare.  2  PI.  Hen.  IV.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Tal.  Embrace  we  then  this  opportunitie 
As  fitting  besl  lo  q  'itUtuce  their  deceite. 

Id.  1  PL  Hen.  VI.  Act  ii.se.  1. 
Resolve,  (a  short  alternative,) 
Quit  mine,  or  in  exchange  another  give; 
Else  I,  assure  thv  soul,  hv  sovereign  right 
"Will  seize  thy  captive  in  thy  own  despight. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

As  a  future  state  of  rewards  and    punishments   did  not 

quite  remove  the  objections   to  its  inequalities   here,  the 

mysteries  added  to  it  tin;   doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis, 

or  Hi-  belief  of  a  prior  state. 

Warburtun.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 
From  Emus,  foe  to  kitchen  ground, 
I'Vnc'd  by  a  slope  with  bushes  crown'd, 
Fit  dwelling  for  the  feather'd  throng, 
Who  pay  their  quit-tents  with  a  song.— Green.  The  Spleen. 
Both  sorts  are  indifferently  denominated  quit-tents,  qttieti 
reditus,  because  thereby  the  tenant  goes  quit  and  free  of  all 
other  services.— JUu.-L.lonc.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

QUI'VER,  v.  ^       See  To  Quavek.     Also  to 

Qui'ver,  adj.      V  Shiver. 

Qui'vering,  n.  J  To  move  to  and  fro,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  to  move  tremulously,  to 
tremble,  to  shake,  to  quake,  (to  waver.) 

Quiver,  the  adj.  may  be  from  quick, — nimble, 
active,  lively,  animated. 

Ascanius  furst  them  tooke,  and  Ni 
Bpeake.— Pkaer.   Virgin.  JEneidos,  b. 


quiueryng  bad  i 


In  glaunces  bright  dir  uliifeivd  from  the  ground, 
Holding  in  hand  her  targe  and  guiuering  spere. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  Much,  b.  ii. 
VOL.  II. 


There  were  depainted  plaine 

thy  quick  and  quiver  wings, 
And  what  so  else  doth  touch  thy  powre 
there  Ovid  sweetely  sings. 

Turbervile.   The  Louer  to  Cupid  for  Mercie. 
Simeon,  a  man  by  reason  of  old  age  colde  in  hys  body,  but 
In  spiritc  fervent  bote;  of  body  feble  and  impotente,  but  of 
soule  quiuer  and  lustie. —  Udal.  Luke,  c.  2. 

Zelmane  would  have  put  to  her  helping  hand,  but  she  was 
taken  with  such  a  quivrrnig  that  she  thought  it  more  wis- 
dom to  lean  herself  to  a  tree  and  look  on. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 
With  that,  at  him  a  quiv'nng  dart  he  threw 

With  so  fell  fore,',  and  \ili.  inous  despite, 
That  through  his  haberieou  the  forkeheade  flew. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  C.  5. 
That  jewel's  mine  that  quivers  in  his  ear, 
Mocking  his  master's  cbilness  and  vain  fear. 

Tourneur.  The  Revenger's  Tragedy. 
There  was  a  little  quiuer  fellow,  and  hee  would  manage 
you  his  peece  thus. — Shakes.  2  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
Forward  he  flew,  and,  pitching  on  his  head, 
He  quiver'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead. 

Dryden.  Pal  anion  §  Arcite. 

QUI'VER.  )       In  Fr.  Carquois ;  It.  Carcasso  ■ 

Qui'vered.  (  Sp.    Carcax.      In    Ger.  Kocher  ,■ 

Dut.  Koker;    Sw.  Coger ;   but  our  English  word 

seems  to  come  immediately  from  the  Fr.  Couvrir, 

to  cover,  co-operire ;    est  enim  pharetra  opercu- 

lamentum  quoddam,  ( Martinius,  in  v.  Pharetra.) 

A  cover,  case,  or  sheath  (fi 

Two  long  bowes,  or  one  good  one 

full  of  arrows,   and    one  axe.  and  ropes    to   draw  en lm lies 

Vl\.\\\i\.  —  ltuch-luyt.     J'oytlycj,   vol.  i,  p. 62. 

The  goodly  maid  full  of  divinities 
And  gifts  of  neavenly  grace  he  by  him  spide, 
Her  bow  and  gilden  quiver  lying  him  beside. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. : 
Lot.    Go  to,  sirrah,   vou  must  have  your  fool's 
every  body's  quiver. 

Machin.    The  Dumb  Knight,  Act  i 
First  she  suppos'd  he  Venus'  son  might  be, 
Yet,  when  his  quiver'd  shafts  S" 


And  olive  rarely  inrerspcrs'd,  whose 
Screens  hospitably  from  the  Tropic 
The  quirer'd  Arabs'  vagrant  clan,  tl 


Sherburne.    The  Rape  of  Helen, 


me  rich  caravan.  J.  Philips.  Cerealia. 

quiver'd  hunter  spy'd.— Logan.  The  Episode  of  Levina. 
QUO'DLIBET.     ^       i.e.  a  quillet  or  quidlibet, 


1.LY.  )    '. 


Quodlibe'tical.       V(qv.)   what  you 
Quodube'tically.  J   Low    Lat.     Quodlibet 

quia,  quod  libet,  defenditur,  (Voisius,   Dr  Vitus, 

lib.  iii.  c.  40.)     See  Quip,  Quibble. 

That  of  which  you  may  make  what  you  please ; 

proposed  at  pleasure ;    proposed   extempore  for 

discourse  or  disputation ;  discoursed  or  disputed, 
or  denied  as  each  pleases. 


decries  ail'!  law    s,     .lia'a    -  -la-la  ,"vn   i '    .     ..,:   !   :     n.    re-;,   lhcir 

ordynarye  questions  and  quodlybetes.—Bate.  Imuye,  pt.  iii. 

It  is  pity  that  the  president  of  tl 
tions  of  Lovane  liad  no  more  disc 
instead  of  exercise^  oi  learning. 
the  state.— Fulkc.  Answer  to  P.  F, 


''."  '    ih.aaiia 

ttion  than  to  propound, 
.  question  pertaining  to 


JIanv   positions    snan'  (/uod.'ilielicult,,   const, luted,    a,,,l 
ce  a  Delphian  blade,  will  out  on  both  sides. 

.Brown.  Christian  Morals,  c.  2. 
.And  la-  who,  la-a-1:  ,  -  ,  -■  'la-  lasa  [, 
(When  all  his  quodlibets  of  art 
Could  not  expound  its  puiae  and  heat,) 
Swore  he  never  felt  it  lieat.  Prior.  Alma,  c.  3. 

QUOIF,  n.  }  See  Coif.  Fr.  Coeffe,  coif; 
Quoif,  v.  V  the  more  simple  etymology  seems 
Quoi'ffure.  )  to  be  the  Fr.Couvrir,  to  cover. 
A  cover  for  the  head,  for  the  shaven  part  of  the 
head. 

Wench.  Buy 
bonelace,  mistri 

Justice,  since  none  would  take  her  word, 

Has  for  a  waistcoat  pawn'd  her  sword ; 

And  it  is  credibly  related, 

Her  fillet's  to  a  quoif  translated.  Cotton.  Winter. 

She  [Africa]  is  always  quoiff'd  with  the  head  of  an  ele- 
phant, to  show  that  this  animal  is  the  breed  of  that  country. 
Addison.   Of  . l„c.  „l  M, ,:,:,. 


But  pray  what  is  the  name  of  the  lady  in  the  next  medal  I 
Methinks  she  is  very  particular  in  her  quoiffure. 

Addison.  Of  Ancient  Medals. 


QUOIN.     See  Coign.     Lat.  Cuneus. 

A  corner,  an  angle. 
A  sudden  tempest  from  the  desert  flew 
With  horrid  wings,  and  thundered  as  it  blew, 
Then.whirlinground,  the  quoins  together  strook.— Sandys. 

QUOIT,  n.  )  See  Coit,  and  the  etymology 
Quoit,  v.  j  proposed  by  Dr.  Jamieson ;  a 
more  simple  one  is  to  kit  or  cut  ,■  the  object  of  the 
thrower  being  to  hit  or  cut  into  the  ground  as  close 
to  the  pin  as  he  can ;  the  consequential  usage  will 
then  be — 

To  toss,  to  throw,  to  cast. 

He  willed  vs  also  himselfe  to  sit  downe  before  him  the 
distance  of  a  quoit's  cast  from  his  tent,  where  he  sate  with 
diuers  of  his  counsaile  and  nobilitie,  sending  vs  from  hit* 
table  such  meate  as  was  before  him. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  355. 

If  thou  dost  not  use  these  grape-spillers  as  you  do  their 

pottle-pots,  quoit  them  down  stairs  three  or  four  times  at  a 

supper,  they'll  grow  as  saucy  with  you  as  Serjeants,  and 

make  bills  more  unconscionable  than  tailors. 

Witkins.  Inforced  Marriage,  Act  iii. 
'Tis  more  impossible  for  me  to  leave  thee, 
Than  for  this  carcase  to  quoit  away  its  gravestone^ 
"When  it  lies  destitute  of  a  soul  to  inform  it. 

Shirley.  The  Merchant's  Wife,  Acti.  sc.  5. 
Card.  With  whom  > 

Fer.  Happily,  with  some  strong-thigh'd  bargeman  ? 
Or  one  o'  th'  wood-yard,  that  can  quoit  the  sledge, 

Webster.  Dutchesse  of  Malfy,  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 

Nestor's  saiine  '.villi  imieh  more  scourge  impel'd 

His  horse  for  this,  as  if  not  heard ;  and  got  as  farre 

As  any  youth  can  cast  a  quoyle. 

Chupman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiii. 
Then,  to  preserve  the  fame  of  such  a  deed, 
For  Python  slain,  he  Pythian  games  decreed, 
Where  noble  youths  for  masu-r.-aiip  slaaild  strive, 
To  quoit,  to  run,  and  steeds  and  chariots  drive. 

hryden.  Odd.  Met.  b.  i. 

QUO'NDAM.  ■>       Lat.    Quondam;    at    some 
Quo'ndamship.  f  time,  at  some  former  time. 
Former  ;  at  one  or  some  time. 
Quondamship, — some  former  state  or  condition. 

Dioclesian  the  quondam  being  at  Salona,  hearing  of  the 
proceedings  of  ('onst.aalinus,  and  this  i  diit,  either  for  sorow 
died,  or,  as  some  sale,  did  poison  himselfe. 

Fox.   Martyrs,  p.  78.  an.  318. 

As  for  my  quondamship,  I  thank  God  that  he  gave  me  the 
grace  to  come  by  it  by  so  honest  a  means  as  I  did,  I  thank 
him  for  mine  own  quoudumship  .-  and  as  lor  them,  I  would 
not  havcthein  made  quondnms  if  they  discharge  their  office; 
I  would  have  them  doe  their  duty,  I  would  have  no  more 
quondnms,  as  God  helpe  me,  I  owe  them  no  more  maliee 
thau  this,  and  that  is  none  at  all. 

Latimer.  Fourth  Sermon  before  King  Edward. 

QUOTE,  v.       \       Fi.Quoter,   coter „•    It. Co- 

Qdota'tion.  [tare;  Sp.  Quotar ;  Low  Lat. 
Quota'tiomst.  [  Quotare,  from  quotas,  to  note 
Quo'ter.  )  or  mark  how  much,  what  part 

or  portion. 

To  note  or  mark  ;  to  copy,  extract,  repeat,  a 
part  or  portion  ;  to  set  down,  affix,  or  name  the 
quantity,  the  price,  (how  much. ) 

Wherfore  I  was  desirous  to  see  it  again,  and  to  read  it 
with  more  deliberation,  and  being  sent  to  me  a  second 
time,  it  was  thus  quoted  in  the  margent  as  ye  see. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1110.  an.  1543. 
Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down,  as 
shall  serve  for  the  lit  reference  of  one  scripture  to  another. 
Bumel.  Records,  vol.  ii.  Rules  in  Translation  of  Bible. 
If  he  chance  steal  upon  you,  let  him  find 
Some  book  lie  open  'gainst  an  unchaste  mind, 
And  quoted  scriptures,  though  for  your  own  pleasure 
You  read  some  stirring  pamphlet,  and  convey  it 
"Under  your  skirt,  the  fittest  place  to  lay  it. 

Middleton.  A  Mad  World  !  my  Masters,  Act  i. 
This  honest  man  the  prophecy  that  noted, 
And  things  therein  more  curiously  had  quoted. 

Drayton.  The  Moon  Calf. 
But,  a  peculiar  humour  of  my  wife's, 
Laid  for  this  height  of  Venice,  to  observe. 
To  quote,  to  learu  the  language,  and  so  forth. 

B.Jonson.  The  Fox,  Actii.  sc.l. 


RAB 

let  the  statutes  of  God  be  turn'd  over,  be  seann'd  anew, 
and  considered  not  altogether  by  the  narrow  intellectuals  of 
quntationists  and  common  places,  but  (as  was  the  ancient 
right  of  councils)  by  men  of  what  liberal  profession  soever, 
of  eminent  spirit  and  breeding,  joined  with  a  diffuse  and 
various  knowledge  of  divine  and  human  things. 

Milton.  On  Divorce.   To  the  Par  lament. 


Divines  and  i 

Quite  through  from  Seneca  to  Bunyan. 

Prior.  Paulo  Purganle  and  his  Wife, 
'Twas  counted  learning  once,  and  wit, 
To  void  but  what  some  author  writ, 
And  what  men  understood  by  rote. 
By  as  implicit  sense  to  quote. — Butler.   Upon  Plagiaries. 

QUOTH.  )     i.e.   said  I;    A.  S.  Cvoth,  past 
Quod.        J  tense  of  queth-an,  to  say. 
Quod,  i.e.  Quothed,  quothd,  quod. 


RAB 


Now  draweth  cutte.  for  that  is  inin  accord. 
Cometh  nere.  tqood  he.)  my  lady  prioresse, 
And  ye,  sire  clerk,  let  be  your  shamefastnesse, 
Ne  studieth  nought,  lav  hand  to  every  man. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  889. 
Mar.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  your  mistress,  as  it  falls. 
Bob.  As  it  falls,  quoih  ye,  marry  a  foul  fall  is  it. 

Grim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon. 
How  now,  Sir  John?  (quoth  I,)  what,  man! 

Hen.  V.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 


QUOTI'DIAN.  Fr.  Quotidien ;  It.  Quotidia- 
no  ;  Sp.  Quotidiano  ;  Lat.  Quotidianus,  from  quo- 
tidie,  {quota  dies,)  daily,  each  or  every  day. 

Daily,  —  coming,  happening  every  day, —  in- 
cessant. 


RAC 

Not  yet  this  noble  realme,  and  our  naturall  countrey  shall 
neuer  he  vnbuckeled  from  her  quotidin  feuer,  except  I  (as 
the  principal!  phisicion,  and  you,  as  trew  and  truly  appote- 
caries)  consulte  together  in  makyng  of  the  pocion. 

Hall.  Hen.  IF.  an.  28. 

The  Duke  of  Orleance  was  made  regent,  being  the  king's 

younger  brother,  who,   pressing  the  people  with   qnolUiam 

taxes  and  tallages,  and  the  spirituall  men  with  dismes  and 

other  exactions,  he  was  at  length  discharged  of  that  dignuie. 

Prynne.  Treachery  §  Disloyalty,  App.  p.  28. 

He  calls  the  Lord's  prayer  a  quotidian  baptism,  while  he 

considered  it  as  an  instrument  of  pardon,  and  as  uffered  up 

in  and  with  the  eucharist ;   which  amounts  to  calling  the 

eucharist  itself  a  kind  of  quotidian  baptism. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  485. 
Death's  a  destroyer  of  quotidian  prey. 

Young.  Complain!,  Night  5. 

QUUE,  i.  e.  cue,  fqv.)  and  queue. 
Ech  personage  in  his  right  quite 
take  heede  that  thou  dost  frame. 

Dram.  Horace.  Ep.  to  Julius  Flora: 


R. 


XV.  This  letter  (says  Wilkins)  is  called,  from 
the  snarling  of  dogs,  litem  canina  ,•  'tis  made  by  a 
quick  trepidation  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  being 
vibrated  against  the  palate  ;  for  which  they  who 
are  disabled,  by  reason  of  the  natural  infirmity  of 
their  tongues,  which  is  called  Tpa\j\io-p.os,  balbuties, 
do  commonly  pronounce,  instead  of  it,  the  letter  /, 
which  is  of  a  more  soft  and  easie  sound.  And  see 
the  quotation  from  B.  Jonson  in  v.  Hur. 

Rh  or  hr,  the  correspondent  mute  to  this,  is 
made  by  a  forcible  emission  of  the  breath  through 
the  instruments  of  speech  in  the  same  position  as 
for  the  letter  r,  but  without  any  vocal  sound. 

RABA'TO.     See  Rebato. 

RA'BBET,  v.  \     Fr.  Raboter,  to  plane,  level, 
Ra'bbet,  n.       j  make    or    lay   even  ;    also    to 

smooth,  (Cotgrave. )      From  Lat.  Rad-ere.     See 

Menage. 

A  rabbet-stock   is  reckoned  by  Tusser  among 

husbandry  furniture. 

If  they  [sections]  he  unequall.  they  will  make  the  said 

coneorpyramis  uneven;  and  admitting  many  deep  rabbotti'd 

incisions,  and  rough  asperities  in  manner  of  steps  amlgrees. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  902. 

The  engine  [Hallifax— for  beheading]  wherewith  the  exe- 
cution is  doone  is  a  square  blocke  of  wooile  of  the  length  of 
foure  foot  and  an  half  which  dooth  ride  vp  and  downe  in  a 
Blot,  rabet,  or  regall  between  two  peeces  of  timber,  that  are 
framed  &  set  vpright  of  flue  yardes  in  height. 

Holinshed.  Desc.  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

RA'BBI.  ^       The  Heb.  Rabbi,  from  tab, 

Rabbi'nick.         I  great,  excellent,  chief,  chief 
Rabbi'nical.       >  master,    was    equivalent    to 
Rabbi'mcally.   I  the   Gr.  A&ao-nuKos,  master, 
Ra'bbinist.        J  teacher. 
See  the  quotation  from  Wiclif. 


And  som  of  those  rabines  (in  Goddis  name)  in  comparison 
of  the  sayd  noble  doctours.  be  as  who  saythe  petites,  and 
vnneth  lettred.— Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.23. 

Unless  there  be  some  creatures  of  snch  middle  nature,  as 
the  rabbinic  conceit  upon  the  creation  supposes. 

Drayton.  Poty-Olbion,  s.  5.  Setden.  Illustrations. 

Those  rabbinick  writers  commonly  interpret  certain  places 
of  the  scripture  to  this  sence,  that  the  Pagan  idolaters  did, 
notwithstanding  .^kno-wU-il^c  one  Supreme  Deity,  as  that 
Jeremy  x.  7.  Who  is  there  that  will  not  fear  thee,  thou 
King  of  nations  ?  kc.—Oud worth.  Intel.  System,  p.  400. 

Ans.  We  will  not  buy  your  rabbinical  fumes,  we  have  one 
that  calls  us  to  buy  of  him  pure  gold  try'd  in  the  fire. 

Milton.  Animad.  upon  the  Remonstrants'  Defence, 


Those  who  stood  up  for  the  Talmud  and  its  traditions 
were  chiefly  the  rabbins  and  their  followers ;  from  whence 
the  party  had  the  name  of  rabbinists. 

Stackhouse.  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  b.  vii.  c.  4. 


The  spirit  caught  him  up  the  Lord  knows  where; 
And  gave  him  his  rabbinical  degree, 
Unknown  to  foreign  university. 

Dryden.  Absatom  %  Achitophel,  pt.: 


RA'BBIT,«.  Dut.  Robhe.  robbehen.  Skinner,— 
from  the  Lat.  Rnpidvs,  swift ;  Junius  believes  it 
to  have  been  formerly  written  robbet ,-  and,  per- 
haps, corrupted  from  rough -fet ;  (Dut. Romvvoet.) 
See  Hare,  for  the  etymology  of  that  word  pro- 
posed by  Junius. 


There  are  learned  medallists  that  tell  us,  the  rabbet  which 
you  see  before  her  feet  [Spain]  may  signify  either  the  great 
multitude  of  these  animals  that  are  found  in  Spain,  or  per- 
haps the  several  mines  that  are  wrought  within  the  bowels 
of  that  country,  the  Latin  word  euniculus  signifying  either 
a  rabbet  or  a  mine. — Addison.  On  Ancient  Medals. 


RA'BBLE,  n.  ~\       Dut.  Rabbelen,  praecipitare, 
Ra'bble,  v.        >  sive  confundere  verba ;    from 
Ra'bblement.  J  the  Lat.  Rabula,  a  bawler  or 
brawler,  a  rabic  dictus.      See  Rabid. 

A  rabble, — a  noisy,  confused  brawling,  a  noisy, 
clamorous  profusion  of  words ;  also  a  noisy,  tu- 
multuous medley  (of  people). 

Thus  father  Traues  you  maie  see  my  rashnes  to  rahle  out 
the  scriptures  without  purpose,  rime,  or  reason. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  an.  1555. 
I  sawe,  I  say,  come  out  of  London,  even  unto  the  presence 
of  the  prince,  a  great  ruble  of  mean  and  light  persones. 

Ascham.  The  Schole-master,  b.  i. 


Perhaps  the  s 

Hath  felt  this  rancour,  where  men  great  and  good 
Have  by  the  rabble  I 


And  after  all  the  raskall  i 
Heaped  together  in  rud 
To  see  the  face  of  that  victorious  man. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

Which  four  rattling,  rniWe-charming  words  (I  say)  arbi- 
trary power,  evil  counsellors,  publick  spirits,  liberty  and 
property,  and  right  of  the  subject,  with  several  others  of  the 
like  noise  and  nature,  [were]  used  and  applied  by  some  state 
impostors,  (as  scripture  was  once  quoted  by  the  Devil.) 

South,  vol.  vi.  Set.  4. 

Soon  as  the  short-liv'd  tempest  was  yspent, 
Steam'd  from  the  jaws  of  vext  Avernns'  hole, 

And  hush'd  the  hubbub  of  the  rn'Mnnent, 
Sir  Industry  the  lir*t  calm  moment  stole. 

Thomson    Cmle  of  Indolence,  c.  2. 


The  mystagogue  taught  them,  that  Jupiter,  Mercury. 
Bacchus,  Venus,  Mars,  and  the  whole  rabble  of  licentious 
deities,  were  only  dead  mortals  ;  subject,  in  life,  to  the  same 
passions  and  infirmities  with  themselves  ;  but  having  been, 
on  other  accounts,  benefactors  to  mankind,  grateful  poste- 
rity had  deified  them,  and,  with  their  virtues,  had  indis- 
creetly canonized  their  vices.  ■ 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.ii.  s.  4. 

RA'BID.      'V       Lat.  Rabidus,  rabies,  from  ra- 

Ra'bidness.   \hire ;    and   this  either  from  the 

Ra'biate.     J  Gr'Poieo-9ot  $ia,  corrumpi  violen- 

tia;  or  from  jia£-ew,  latrare,  to  bark,  as  the  word 

is  peculiarly  used  of  dogs,  (Vossius).     Chaucer 

uses  the  adjective  rabiate, — 

Virulent,  violent,  furious  ;  ravening. 

Ah  ye  Jewes,  worse  than  dogges  rabiate, 
What  moued  you  thus  cruelly  him  to  array. 

Chaucer.  The  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen. 
When  my  wayward  breath  is  flying, 
He  calls  home  my  soul  from  dying, 
and  tames  my  rabid  grief, 

!S  woo  me  into  life.  Crashaw.  Psalm  23. 

*  rabide  flight 
ships  are  bred  in  night. 

Chapman.  Horner.  Odyssey,  b.  xii. 


Stroke 


Of  winds  that  i 


i  dwell, 


expel; 


But  suffer  inmate  souls  sec 

Lest  from  their  seats  your  parents  j 

With  rabid  hunger  feed  upon  your  1 

Or  from  a  beast  dislodge  a  broth  r's  mind. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Mefam.  b.  IV. 

RACE.  Fr.  Race,  racine.  It.  Razza :  Sp. 
Raca,  from  the  Lat.  Radix,  a  root ;  which  Vossius 
derives  from  the  Gr.  'Pu5e|,  a  branch.  See  Ra- 
dicate. 

The  root ;  the  origin  whence  any  thing  rises  or 
issues ;  the  lineage,  family,  kindred,  breed,  or  ge- 
neration ;  the  course  or  progress,  process  or  pro- 
cedure.     See  Race,  n.  and  v.,  and  Race,  Racy. 

Race  of  ginger, — Sp.  Rayz  de  gengibre ;  Lat. 
Radix  zinziberis. 

For  of  each  sinne  it  is  the  roote, 
Unlefull  lust,  though  it  be  soote 
And  of  all  euill  the  racine. — Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


Such  as  Laomedon  of  Phoebus' 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii  c.  11. 
2.  Car.  I  haue  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two  razes  of  gin- 
■er,  to  be  delivered  as  farre  as  Charing  Crosse. 

Shakespeare.  I  PI.  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Birds  are  of  swifter  motion  then  beasts  :  for  the  flight  of 
nany  birds  is  swifter  than  the  race  of  any  beasts. 

Baton.  Kalurall  Historie,  §  CS1 


RAC 


An  offensive  war  is  made,  which  is  unjust  in  th»  aggres- 
sor; the  prosecution  and  lace  of  the  war  carrieth  the  de- 
fendant to  assail  and  invade  the  ancient  and  indubitable 
patrimony  of  the  first  aggressor,  who  is  now  turned  defend- 


There  may  be  othe 
aught  I  know,  have 
but  they  must  owe  it 


forms  wholly  irregular  that  may,  for 
more  beauty  than  any  of  the  others  ; 
to  some  extraordinary  dispositions  of 
some  great  race  of  fancy  or  judgement 
ce,  which  may  reduce  many  disagreeing 
figure  which  shall  yet  upon  the  whole  be 
■Sir  II'.  Temple.  On  Gardening. 


very  a 

There  dwells  below 

Of  nymphs  in  waters,  and  of  fawn 

Who,  though  not  worthy  yet  i 

Let  them  at  least  enjoy  that  earth  we  give. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  > 


i  heaven  to  live, 


ACE,  re.  ~»  Skin 
ace,  v.  V  the  Du 
a'oer.      J  from  th 


RACE, 

R 

R, 

meaning ;  i 
the  preced 


Skinner   says,  —  perhaps   from 

Rannen,  q.d.  ranee  ,■  others 

the  Islandic  Baas,  of  a  similar 

probably  the  same  word  as 

applied,  ■  from   the    consequential 


.  progress,  procedure,  to- 
A  course  or   progress,   in  contest  or  rivalry ; 
motion  of  swiftness  or  speed ;  a  foot-race,  horse- 
race, boat-race. 

For  chast  Diane  that  hunted  still  the  chace, 
And  all  her  maids  that  sue  her  in  the  race, 


With  fair  howes  bent,  and  arrowes  by  their  side, 

ncert.  Auctors.  Against  him  that  slandered  a  Gentlewoman 

The  heavenly 
Doe  seerae 

All  clyraats 

bodies,  (as  growne  now  lesse  strong.) 
more  slaoke.  (as  weary  of  their  race,) 

Stirling.  Domes-day.   The  Second  Ho 

Behold  the  pr 
To  the  brave 

M? 

nt  Greeks,  decreed 
le  racing  steed. 
Pope.  Homer. 

Iliad,  b.  ss 

ili 

So  the  dull  ee 
Than  all  the 

wiit-linne 

nibler  in  the  mud, 

l  racers  of  the  flood. 

Dorse/.  To  Mr.  E.  Howard. 
■While  with  sure  skill,  though  with  inferior  steeds, 
The  knowing  racer  to  his  end  proceeds; 
Fix'don  the  goal  his  l-_vl-  i'uivruns  the  course, 
His  ti.'snd  unerring  steers  the  jte.idy  horse, 
extends  the  rein, 
;  foremost  on  the  plain. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiii. 
He  that  would  win  the  race  must  guide  his  horse 
Obedient  to  the  customs  of  the  course; 
Else,  though  unequalled  to  the  goal  he 


RAC 

Provided  alwale6  that  hey-eeeds,  flowers  and  all,  be  sowed 
upon  it,  such  as  be  found  in  hey-lofts  and  rieks,  or  els,  that 
*    "  rmt  from  the  racke  into  the  crib  or  maunger. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  2S. 


shed  out  from  the  racke  i 


Observing  still  I 


:  shall  gain  the  priz< 
■  flies ; 


Cowper.   Truth. 

i  the  skies. 
Hoole.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  vi. 

RACE.      "\       Also   a  consequential  usage  of 
Ra'ct.  >  race,  radix  ,•  and  applied  to — 

Ra'ciness.  J        A    taste  or  flavour,  savouring 
of  the  right  vintage,  of  the  right  kind  or  sort ; 
showing  its  root  or  origin ;  peculiar  to  its  kind. 
Such  comfort  to  us  here  your  letter  gives, 
Fraught  with  brisk  racy  verses. 

Cowley.  An  Answer  to  a  Copy  of  Verses. 
There  came,  not  six  days  since,  from  Hull,  a  pipe 
Of  rich  Canary,  which  shall  spend  itself 
For  my  lady's  honour. 
Greedy.  Is  it  of  the  right  race  ? 

Massinger.  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
Where  the  warm  sun  the  racy  juice  refines, 


Rowe.  Lu 
•  Mellow  grown 


Pharsalia,  b. : 


,  the  racy  juice, 
l  delicious  flavour,  striken  ih.   m  n 
J.  Philh 


With  s< 
Strong 

Cerealia. 
Race&xia  raciness,  in  wine,  signifies  a  kind  of  tartness. 

Blackstone.  Note  on  Shakespeare. 

RACEMA'TION.    Lat.  Eacemus,  a  bunch  or 
cluster. 

Formation  of,  or  into,  bunches  or  clusters. 

A  cock  will  in  one  day  fertilitate  the  whole  racemalion  or 

cluster  of  eggs,  which  are  not  excluded  in  many  weeks  after. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Brrours,  b.  iii.  c.  28. 


RACK,  re.  A  rack  of  hay,  (in  which  is  put)  a 
quantity  of  hay,  collected,  drawn,  raked  together. 
See  Rake. 


RACK,  i.e.  rock,  the  part  of  the  spinning 
machine  covered  by  the  wool  that  is  to  be  spun. 
See  Rock. 

Thus  while  she  Bings  the  sisters  turn  the  wheel, 

Empty  the  woolly  rack  and  fill  the  reel. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Georgic  4. 

RACK,  v.  )      That   which    is   reeked.      (See 
Rack,  n.     f  Reek.  )     A.  S.Rec,  smoke,  steam, 

reak  or  reek  ,■  rec-an,  to  smoke,  reeke,  or  cast  forth 

vapours 


move   like  vapour  or 


To   rack. 
smoke. 

Rack,  n vapour,  steam,  exhalation,  fume. 

The  character  in  Tyrannick  Love  is  a  spirit  of 
the  clouds. 

The  commentators  have  written  very  largely 
and  very  erroneously  upon  the  passages  quoted 
below  from  Shakespeare.  See  their  Notes,  and 
Tnoke,  vol.  ii.  p.  389,  et  sec/.,  and  Dr.  Jamieson,  in 
v.  Rak.  The  commentators  have  fallen  into  the 
common  mistake  of  including  a  meaning  expressed 
by  the  context  in  their  explanation  of  the  word ; 
and  were  thus  entirely  diverted  from  its  etymo- 
logy, and  consequently  from  its  intrinsic  significa- 
tion. 

Ant.  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  euen  with  a  thoght 

The  racke  distimes,  and  makes  it  indistinot 

As  water  is  in  water. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  $  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  sc.  12. 
These  our  actors 

(As  I  foretold  you)  were  all  spirits,  and 

Are  melted  into  avre,  into  thin  ayre  ; 

And,  like  the  baselesse  fabricke  of  this  vision, 

The  clowd-capt  towres,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  solemne  temples,  the  great  globe  it  selfe, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 

And,  like  this  insunst:er,ti.dl  p.igeant  faded, 

Leave  not  a  racke  behind. — Id.  The  Tempest,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 

With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face.  Id.  Son.  33. 


.vhich 


the 


The  winds  in  the  upper  region 
above,   (which  we  call  the  rack,)  and  are   not   perceived 
below,  pass  withuut  noise.— Bacon.  Natural!  Historic  §116. 
A  thousand  leagues  I  haue  cut  through  empty  air. 
Far  swifter  than  the  sayling  rack  that  gallops 
Upon  the  wings  of  angry  winds,  to  seek  thee. 

Beaum.  Bs  Flelch.  Women  pleased,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Shall  I  stray 

In  the  middle  air,  and  stay 

The  sayling  rack— Id.  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Dam.  In  the  bright  moon-shine,  while  winds  whistle 

Tivy,  tivy,  tivy,  we  mount  and  we  fly, 
All  racking  along  in  a  downy  white  cloud. 

Dryden.    Terornuck  Lore,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
As  when  loud  Boreas,  with  his  blustering  train, 
Stoops  from  above,  incumbent  on  the  main; 
Where'er  he  flies  he  drives  the  rack  before, 
And  rolls  the  billows  on  the  Egean  shore. 

Id.  Virgil.  Mneis,  b.  xii. 

The  hooded  Erne 

Climbs  on  strong  winds  the  storm,  and  screaming  high, 
Rides  the  dim  rack  that  sweeps  the  darken'd  sky. 

Leyden.  Scenes  of  Infancy. 

RACK,  v.  ~\  Dut.  Racken,-  Ger.  Racken ; 
Rack,  n.  I  Goth.  Wrikan  ,■  A.  S.  Wrcecan, 
Ra'cker.  f  wrican,  to  wreak,  (qv. )  exercere, 
Ra'cking,  n.  J  agitare,  affligere,  infligere,  pu- 
nire  ;  to  exercise,  constrain,  or  correct ;  to  afflict 
or  inflict,  to  punish,  to  distress  or  distract. 

To  afflict  or  distress ;  to  pain,  to  torture,  to 
torment ;  to  distract,  to  stretch,  to  strain ;  and, 
hence,  to  draw  off,  (sc. )  liquors,  or  the  pure 
portion  from  the  foul  or  Ices.  See  the  quotation 
from  Bacon. 

He  was  racked  and  miserably  tormented,  to  the  intent  he 
should  either  chaunge  his  opinion,  or  confesse  other  of  his 
profession.— For.  A  Table  „f  French  Martyrs,  an.  1551. 

Though  Mynos  hath  assignde 

Prometheus  to  the  rack, 
With  hande  and  foote  ystretcht  awide 
till  all  his  limmes  doe  crack. 
Turbervile.  Of  the  Torments  of  Nell  and  the  Paines  of  Lone. 

What  doubt  is  there  but  that  the  sight  of  this  place  doth 
call  our  thoughts  to  appear  at  the  court  of  affection,  held  by 
that  >  aching  steward— remembrance.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b,  i. 
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Than  is  good  to  vse  small  white  wine,  as  racked  renishe 
ffine,  S.-C— Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Casttl  of  Hellh,  b.  ii.  c.  85. 

His  torments  and  rackinges  were  sore  through  the  setting 
jn  of  Maillard  and  other  Sorbonistes. 

Fox.  A  Table  of  French  Martyrs,  an.  1551. 

Wake!  leaue  this  withdrawne  room; 

That  now  your  eves  may  see,  at  length,  though  late, 
The  man  return'd,  which  all  the  heauy  date 
Your  woes  haue  rack'l  out,  you  haue  long'd  to  see— 
Vlysses  is  come  home  ! — Chapman.  Homer.  Odys.  b.  xxiii. 

It  is  in  common  practice  to  draw  wine  or  beer  from  the 
lees,  (which  we  call  racking.)  whereby  it  will  clarifie  much 
the  sooner.— Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  305. 

Rack  the  one  vessell  from  the  lees,  and  poure  the  lees  of 
the  racked  vessell  into  the  ■uurucked  vessell,  and  see  the 
effect.— Id.  lb.  §  306. 

For  it  so  fals  out. 

That  what  we  haue  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it;  but,  being  lack'd  and  lost, 
Why  then  we  racke  the  value,  then  we  finde 
The  vertue  that  possession  would  not  shew  vs 

Shakespeare.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  iv.  SC.  1. 

Then  him  to  ground  he  cast,  and  rudely  hayld, 
And  both  his  hands  fast  hound  behind  his  backe. 
And  both  his  feet  in  fetters  to  an  yron  racke. 

Spenser.  Faet  ie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c  4. 
Lessius  enjoynes,  so  much  at  supper,  &c.  ribbe  of  a  racke 
of  mutton. — Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  75. 

I  abhor  such  phanaticall  phantasms,  such  insociable  and 
poynt  tleuise  companions,  sueh  meters  of  mtographie,  as  to 
speake  doui  line,  when  he  should  say  doubt. 

Shakespeare.  Lore's  Labour  Lost,  Act  v.  sc  1. 

From  the  concurring  language  of  scripture  and  antiquity 
you  lipid  it  necessary  to  say  as  we  say,  and  are  afterwards  to 
rack  and  strain  invention  to  find  out  Mtme  subtile  and  sur- 
prising meaning  fnr  it.  —  Waterland.   Works,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii. 

As  fortune  would,  (his  fortune  came  though  late,) 

He  took  possession  of  his  just  estate; 

Nor  rach'd  bis  tenants  for  increase  of  rent, 

Nor  liv'd  too  sparing,  nor  too  largely  spent. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Little  do  sueh  men  know  the  toil,  the  pains, 
nightly  racking  of  the  brains, 


Tor 


■  the 


_,  _...!  reject  the  rest. 

Churchill.  Gotham,  b.  ii. 
Once  when  the  dukes  of  Exeter  and  Suffolk,  and  other 
■linisters  of  lleiirv  IV.,  had  laid  a  design  to  introduce  the 
ivil  law  into  this  kingdom  as  the  rule  of  government,  for 
he  beginning  thereof  they  erected  a  rack  I'm  teiture,  which 
■  as  called  in  derision  the  duke  of  Exeter's  daughter,  and 
till  remains  in  the  tower  of  London. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c  25. 


RA'CKET,  n.  )       Fr.  Raquelte ;  It.  Racchitta  ; 

Ra'cket,  v.  (  Sp.  Raquela.  Menage,— from 
the  Lat.  Reta ;  thus  rete,  reticum,  rctica,  reticetta, 
retiquetta,  rtketla,  raketta,  raquetta:  it  is  more 
probably  a  dim.  from  wric-an,  to  rack,  affligere, 
to  dash"  against,  to  strike  or  beat  against ;  and 
applied  to — 

A  game  in  which  balls  are  struck  or  beaten-,  to 
the  instrument  with  which  they  are  struck  ;  and 
further,  to  the  noise,  clamour,  bustle  of  the  game. 
And  the  verb, — 

To  dash,  strike,  or  beat ;  to  drive  about  with 
noise,  bustle,  confusion. 

And  though  I  might,  yet  I  would  nat  do  so, 

But  canst  then  plaieu  rate!  to  and  fro, 

Nellie  in,  dock  out,  now  this,  now  that,  Pandare? 

Chaucer.   Trail,  .y  Cres.  b.  iv. 


-F.ai.Ueard  He. 


The  world  a  tennis-court,  the  rackets  fates, 
Great  kings  are  balls  when  God  will  tosse  their  states 
Stirling.  Domes-day.  The  First  Ho: 
[The  king]  aunswered  that  before  he  had  ended  with  I 
,nd  his  father  he  purposed,  by  God's  ayde 


i  tosse  as  many 


Dr.  Heu-gt.  Nine  Sermons,  (1058  or  1 

Ambition  hath  removed  her  lodging  and  lives  the  ni 

door  to   Faction,  where  they  keep  such  a  racket  that 

v,  holt   palish  is  disturbed,  and  every  night  iu  au  uproar. 


RAD 

Company  ami  cards  at  home,  parties  by  land  and  water 
abroad,  and  what  they  call  doing  something,  that  is  racket- 
ting  about  from  morning  to  ni:,'nt,  aru  occupations  I  find  that 
wear  out  my  spirits,  especially  in  a  situation  where  one 
might  sit  still  and  be  alone  with  pleasure. 

Gray,  Let.  33.  To  Dr.  Clarke. 

RA'DDLE.  So  pronounced  for  wrathel,  the 
dim.  of  wrath,  i.e.  wrethed. 

A  raddle  hedge  is  a  hedge  of  pleached  or  plashed, 
or  turned  or  wreathed  twigs  or  boughs.  See 
Tooke. 


RA'DICAL,  adj.  ) 

Ra'dical,  n. 

Ra'dicalt.y. 

Radica'mty. 

Ra'dicate,  v. 

Ra'dicate,  adj 

Radica'tion. 

Ra'dicle. 


In  old  times  the  he 


;  of  the  1 


s  were  slightlie  set 


Holinshed.  Description  of  Engla 

RA'DIATE,  v.  \       hni.Radiarc;  Yr.Radieux, 

Ra'diant.  I  radiation,-    It.  Radiare,  from 

Ra'diantly.         I  radius ;  Gr.  'Pa£5os,  virga,  a 

Ra'diance.  J  rod,  first  applied  to  a  mea- 

Radia'tion.         I  suring  rod,  to  any  thing  simi- 

Ra'dious.  J  lar,   the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 

the  bone  of  the  arm,   the   lines  which  the  sun 

emits.     The  Gr.  'Papoos,  from  ^aaa-ety,  to  cut 

off;  for  it  is  a  long,   slender  branch   cut  from  a 

tree,  (Martinius.)     See  Irradiate. 

To  throw  forth,  eject,  or  emit,  to  surround  or 
encircle  with, — rays  (of  light) ;  to  shine,  enlighten, 
or  illuminate,  to  brighten,  give  brightness,  splen- 
dour, brilliancy. 

The  Lord,  of  his  merciful  goodnesse,  hath  of  late  sente  out 
the  clere  radiaunt  sunnebeames  of  his  holy  woorde  and 
veritie  to  shine  ouer  all  Christen  regions. 

Vdal.  Preface  to  Queen  Katerine. 


A  certeine  vessell  finelie  and  subtillie  mnde  of  thepretious 
tone  onychinus,  so  radianttie  wrought,  that  in  it  appeared 
he  Uuelie  corne  growing,  and  men's  images  walking,  &c. 
Fox.  Martyrs,  an.  92?. 

That  (with  the  repercussion  of  the  air} 
Shook  the  great  eagle  sitting  in  his  chair  ; 
"Which  from  the  mountain  (with  a  radiant  eye) 
Brav'd  the  bright  cressit  of  the  glorious  sky. 

Drayton.  The  Owl. 

She  shin'd  in  an  attire 

That  cast  a  radiance  past  the  ray  of  fire. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Hymne  to  Venus. 

Vices  in  kings  are  like  those  spots  the  moon 
Bears  in  her  body,  which  so  plain  appear 
To  all  the  world  :  so  virtues  shine  more  clear 

In  them,  and  radiate  like  the  sun  at  noon. 

Hotoelt.   Verses.  Pref.  to  Lord  Herbert's  Tien.  VIII. 


So  it  [sound]  paralleleth  in  so  many  other  things  with 
the  sight,  and  radiation  of  things  invisible. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic  §  125. 

"We  have  also  perspective  houses,  where  we  make  demon- 
strations of  all  lights,  and  radiations,  and  of  all  colours. 

Id.  New  Atlantis,  p.  28. 


Ltgnt  may  be  considered  either,  first,  as  it  radiates  from 
luminous  bodies  directly  to  our  eyes  ;  and  thus  we  see 
luminous  bodies  themselves,  as  the  sun,  or  a  flame,  fce. ;  or, 
secondly,  as  it  is  reflected  from  other  bodies,  and  thus  we 
see  a  man  or  a  picture  by  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from 
them  to  our  eyes. 

Locke.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  c.  II. 

The  radiated  head  of  the  phcenix  gives  us  the  meaning  of 
a  passage  in  Ausonius,  which  I  was  formerly  surprised  to 
meet  with  in  the  description  of  a  bird. 

Addison.  Ancient  Medals. 

Not  so  the  boy  ; 

He  wondering  views  the  bright  enchantment  bend. 

Delightful,  o'er  the  radiant  fields,  and  runs 

To  catch  the  falling  glory.  Thomson.  Spring. 

Among  the  crooked  lanes,  on  every  hedge, 

The  glow-worm  lights  his  gem,  and  through  the  dark 

A  moving  radiance  twinkles.  Id.  Summer. 


RAD 

Fr. Radical;  \t.Radica,e; 
Sp. Radical;  Lat. Radicari, 
from  radio.,  radicis,  a  root ; 
from  the  Gr.  (Po8t|,  a 
'branch,  (Vossius;)  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  tree 
spreads  itself  in  branches, 
so  the  lower  disperses  in 
fibres  through  the  earth.  See  Eradicate,  and 
Race. 

To  root  or  enroot,  to  fix,  to  infix,  as  the  root  in 
the  earth,  firmly,  deeply ;  to  plant,  to  implant. 

The  which  [riicor]  betwene  no  creatures  can  be  more 
vehement  then  betwene  bretheren,  especially  when  it  is 
fermely  radicate. — Hall.  Hen.  IV.  an.  17. 

Yet  often  remebraunce  to  them  of  theyr  astate  raaye 
happen  to  radicate  in  theyr  hartes  intolerable  pryde,  the 
moste  dangerous  poyson  to  noblenes. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Tlie  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  4. 
The  naturall  heate  and  humour  callyd  radicali  is  the 
base  or  foundation  whevpon  the  lyfe  of  ma  standeth.  and  that 
fayling,  lyfe  falleth  in  ruine,  and  the  bodv  is  dissolued. 

Id.   The  Castcl  of  Helth,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 
The  more  you  take  away  of  her  ranke  and  superfluous 
wood,  the  better  will  she  employ  the  radicali  sap  and  mois- 
ture to  fructifie  and  yeeld  good  store  of  grapes. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.22. 
In  all  which,  as  Severinus  conceiveth,  there  may  be  equi- 
vocal seeds  and  hermaphroditical  principles,  which  contain 
the  radicality  and  power  of  different  forms. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  17. 
We  have  an  ordinary  salute  in  English.  God  bless  you; 
and  tho'  the  word  he  radically  derived  from  the  Dutch 
word,  yet  it  would  bear  good  sense,  and  be  very  pertinent 
to  this  purpose,  if  we  would  fetch  it  from  the  French  word 
blesser,  which  is  to  hurt. 

Howell.  Letters,  b.  i.  s.  6.  To  Sir  E.  S.  Kt.  Let.  55. 
They  that  were  to  plant  a  church  were  to  deal  with  men 
of  several  aud  distant  affections,  and  tempers  and  interests, 
an  heterogeneous  body  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  various 
'  of  different  habits  of  sin,  and  degrees  of 
s  habits,  and  to  each  of  these  some  proper 
pplieation  was  to  be  made  by  those  that  came  on  Christ's 
rrand  to  cure  theii  souls.— Jiannaond.  Works,  vol.i.  p.  64. 
Some  of  them  [words  which  are  commonly  called  ad- 
erbs]  may  be  pciipi.uj-.iirally  expressed  by  radtcalls. 

IVilkins.  Real  Character,  pt.  iii.  c.4. 

But  are  habits  to  be  introduced  at  three  hours'  warning? 
tre  radical  diseases  so  suddenly  remove:!?  A  mounte- 
promise  such  a  cure,  but  a  skilful  physician  will 
Dnjden.  JEneis,  Ded. 


R  A  G 

RAFF.  Skinner,  in  v.  Riff-raff,  (qv.)  from  the 
Dut.  Raffen,  to  rive  or  reave,  and  Tooke  imme- 
diately from  the  A.  S.  Ref-ian,  rcaf-ian,  rapere,  to 
rive,  reave,  or  bereave,  to  tear  away.     Raff  Is, — 

Any  thing  reared  or  torn  away,  {roughly,  rag- 
gedly, coarsely,)  the  rough  or  ragged  or  coarse  parts, 
the  rags ;  the  refuse  ;  a  rough,  unsorted  heap  or 
mass  or  medley. 

To  raff  up,  in  Carcw,  is  to  put  up  or  collect 
roughly,  coarsely,  in  a  disorderly  manner. 


Gascoigne.  The  Green  Knight's  Farewell  to  Fansie. 

Now  that  Church-ales  ought  to  be  sorted  in  the  better 
ranks  of  these  twaine  [things]  may  be  gathered  from  their 
causes  and  effects,  which  I  thus  raffe  up  together. 

Carew.  Suruey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  69. 


RA'FFLE,  v. ")  To  raffle  is  to  rifie,  which 
Ra'ffle,  n.  (  Skinner  derives  from  A.  S.Reaf- 
ian,  rapere,  to  reave.  (See  Raff.)  Fr.  Raffle, 
a  game  at  three  dice,  wherein  he  that  throws  all 
three  alike  wins  whatsoever  is  set ;  al^o  a  rifling. 
— " Faire  un  raffle,  to  rifle;  to  sweep  all  away  be- 
fore them.  Raffler,  to  rifle;  to  sweep  all  away  ■" 
(Win  all.     See  the  quotation  from  Dryden.) 

Now  cometh  hasardrie  with  his  apertenauntcs.  as  tables 
and  rafies,  of  which  cometh  deceit,  false  othes,  ehidings,  and 
all  raving,  blaspheming,  and  relieving  of  God ;  hate  of  his 
neyghbours,  wast  of  goodes,  mispending  of  time,  and  j 


inclinations, 


not  undertake 

He  knew  a  physician  who  constantly  cured  within  two  or 
three  fits  all  agues,  whether  recent  or  radicated,  in  persons 
of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  complexions  indiscriminately,  with 
one  single  outward  application  to  the  patient's  wrists. 

Bogle.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  21j. 

No;  you  may  be  assured  they  [our  bad  inclinations]  will 
struggle  for  their  lives  before  thev  give  up  the  ghost ;  and  if 
they  are  deeply  radicated  will  not  be  torn  from  their  roots 
without  a  great  deW  of  time  and  labour. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 

Time  should  not  weaken  or  diminish,  but  rather  confirm 
and  radicate  in  us  the  remembrance  of  God's  goodness,  to 
render  it,  as  it  doth  gold  and  wine,  more  precious,  and 


-Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  ». 


Even-  pious  action  leaves  a  certain  tint 
pon  the  soul,  which,  being  seconded  by ; 
"     super-addition  o] 


r  dispositio: 
of  the  sam 


nmre  r.-ufu-nl--  fixation  of  the  same,  grows  at  length 
:  habit  or  quality  of  the  force  and  energy  of  a  second  nature. 
South.  Sermons. 
;  Such  a  remedy  might  have  wrought  a  radical  cure  of  the 
evil  that  threatens  our  constitution  ;  whereas  it  is  much  to 
be  apprehended,  even  from  experience,  that  all  others  are 
merely  palliative.— Bolingbroke.  Dis.  upon  Parties,  Let.  IS. 

I      Badicle  denotes 
upon  its  vegetation, 

Miller.   Gardener's  Dictionary,  in  v. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  from  a  sense  of  dignity,  but  from  the 
1  danger  of  radicating  that  false  sentiment  in  the  breasts  of 
;  the  enemy,  that  1  think,  under  the  auspices  of  this  declara- 
ble least  hope  of  a  good  event,  or  in- 


part  of  the  seed  of  a  plant,  which 


Revive  tie  languid  flowers.— Johnson.  Irene, . 

Our  hearts  frequently  warmed  in  this  manner  by  the 
contact  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  resemble,  will  undoubtedly 
catch  something  of  their  way  of  thinking,  and  we  shall 
receive  in  our  own  bosoms  some  radiation  at  least  of  their 
fire  and  splendour.— Reynolds,  Dis.  G. 


i  the  common  safety,  proceed  in  the 
Regicide  Peace,  Let.  I. 

RA'DISH.     Fr.  Radis.  from  the  Lat.  Radix,  a 
root.     In  Gr.  'Pooi|  was  the  name  of  this 
root. 


Praxagoras  is  of  judgement,  that  radishes  should  be  giv 
ar  to  eat  unto  them  that  are  troubled  with  the  iliacke  p; 
ion,  to  wit,  the  paine  and  wringing  of  the  small  guts. 


The  Persones  Tale. 


Wild.   What  is  the  ladies'  game,  Sir? 
Lop.  Most  commonly  they  use  rafie.     That  is.  to  throw  in 
with  three  dice,  till  duplets  and  a  chance  be  tlirov.ii ;  and 
the  highest  duplets  wins,  except  you  throw  in  and  in,  which 
is  called  raffle;  and  that  wins  all. 

Dryden.  The  Mock  Astrologer,  Act  iii. 

And  swear,  and  curse, 

And  crucify  his  Saviour  worse 

Than  tho*e  Jew  troopers,  that  threw  out, 

When  they  were  raffling  for  his  coat. 

Butler.  Satire  upon  Gaming. 
Instead  of  piddling  for  the  little  prizes  which  are  to  be 
found  in  what  may  be  called  the  paltry  raffic  of  colony  fac- 
tion, they  might  then  hope,  from  the  presumption  which 
men  naturally  have  in  their  own  ability  and  good  fortune, 
to  draw  some  of  the  great  prizes  which  sometimes  come  from 
the  wheel  of  the  yre;it  i-taie  lottery  of  British  politics. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

RAFT.    \      Rafl,  Skinner  thinks,   is  the  Lat. 

Ra'fter.  $  Rati*.  Rafter,  A.  8.  llrft-er ;  Dut. 
Raft-er,  lignum,  rude.  It  is  the  past  part,  raf-td, 
raft,  or  reft,  of  the  A.S.Reaftian,  to  rive  or  reave, 
to  tear  away. 

That  which  is  raft,  reft,  torn,  or  roughly  hewn 
or  cut.  A  raft  is  formed  or  framed  of  pieces  of 
wood  or  timber  so  reft.  A  rafter,— .such  or  similar 
piece  used  in  building. 

And  by  assault  he  wan  the  citce  after, 

And  rent  adoun  bothe  wall,  aml-sparre,  and  rafter. 

Chaucer.   The  Kmghtes  Tale,  v.  C92. 

But  with  our  boat  and  a  raft  which  we  had  made  & 
towed  at  our  boat's  sterne,  we  were  sailed  some  2(j  of  va 

Hacktuijt.  Voyages,   \ol.  iii.  p.  572. 

Upon  theis  were  lastned  jeests  of  streyght  timber,  whych 
were  couered  over  with  rafters  and  hurdles. 

Goldinge.  Ceesar,  fol.  05. 
If  thou  art  she,  tell  me  where  is  that  sonne, 
That  floated  with  thee  on  that  fatal  rafle. 

Shakespeare.  Comedy  of  Errours,  Act  v.  Be.  1. 


i  possible.— Holland.  Plii 


Good  old  Philemon  seized  it  with  a  prong, 
And  from  the  sooty  rafter  drew  it  down. 

Dryden.  Otid.  Melam.  b. 
lighty  wave  rush'd  o'er  him  as  he  spoke  ; 


Ra'gged.  I  torn  garment.    The  A.S.Hrac- 

Ra'ggedness.   tod,  Lye  says,  is  rak-ed,  ragged, 
Ra'gg y.  J  laceratus ;  and  it  may  be  racked, 


bracked,    or    broken,    distracted,    rent,   or   torn 
asunder.      See  Rack,  v.  ;   and,  in  v.  Brack,  the 


a  tatter. 

Ragabash  or  raggabrash  (see  Grose  and  Broc- 
ket) is,  perhaps,  a  corruption  of  ragged  (or  perhaps 
rahell)  rubbish:  but  of  ragamuffin  (written  in 
Shakespeare  rag  of  mufti).,  and  in  Piers  Plouhman 
rag, muffin,)  the  examples  found  have  afforded  no 
clue  to  trace  the  origin. 

Rag,  in  the  two  passages  from  Shakespeare,  is 
a  very  different  word  ;  the  commentators  call  it 
an  opprobrious  term;  it  is  merely  rogue,  (qv.) 
cheat,  impostor;  (one  having  a  concealed,  co- 
vered character.      See  Rogue,  and  Ray.) 


Bi    .      mess  Btod  flam  i 


aggede  clothes. 

Piers  Plov.ha, 
It  is  a  slowe  may  nat  forbeave. 
Raggt 


RAI 

For  rage,  (anger  in  excess,)  see  the  quotation 
from  Cogan. 

Ragerie, — wantonness,  (Tynvhitt)  i  though  it 
may  admit  of  doubt,  whether  to  rage  in  Chaucer, 
may  not  mean  to  play  the  rogue.     See  Rag. 


.175. 
Whan  Raul  herd  him  so  seie,  he  difcht  him  to  that  rage. 

R.  Brimne,  p.  114. 
Now  sire,  and  eft  sire,  so  befall  the  cas, 
That  on  a  day  this  hendy  Nicholas 
]'.  1  with  the  yongc  wif  to  rage  and  pleye, 
V.  hile  thai  her  Inch  ml  ins  at  Oseney. 


' 


,  Tale,  v.  3275. 


p.  103. 


For  al 
I/mLr 


ribaned  with  gold 
;o  well  woll  loue  be 
ragges  as 


Ifrnunced  foule  was  her  [hate]  visage 

And  grinning  for  dispit  ions  rage— Id.  Rom.  of  lie  Rose. 

And  I  was  yonge  and  ful  of  ragerie, 


Id.  The  Wif of  Bathes  Prologu 
light, 


-CI,-, 


R.  of  the  Rose. 


Ragged 


>r  liche  a  (Hilled  asse, 

,  disguised  in  array. 

Id.  The  Court  of  Lou 
Hir  ragges  thei  anone  of  drawe, 
Sin-  bad  bathe,  she  bad  reste, 


Can. 


i  this  da 


.  ragged t 


Id.  lb.  a.  v. 
nen  and  child* 


That 

To  morowe  vpon 

Stant  in  the  temple  well  beseyne 

But  the  rest  of  the  multitude  of 
thei  came  from  home  and  passed  the  Rhine  tag  and  rag) 
begmine  to  Hie  here  and  there  euerye  way. 

Goldinge.  Ccesar,  fol.  92. 

And  what  manner  of  men  were  the  Romains?  In  good 
faith  no  better  but  a  sort  of  ,  a,/ue  I  ^lieplien!'^,  y1  wrongfully 
held  a  piece  of  ground  taken  from  the  right  owners  by 
robery. — Goldgng.  Justine,  fol.  117. 

The  rimes  which  pleased  thee  were  all  in  print 

And  mine  were  raqgeel,  bard  for  to  be  read. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bailie. 

His  decking,  both  for  himself  and  horse,  being  cut  out 
into  the  fashion  of  very  rags;  yet  all  so  daintily  joined  to- 
gether with  precious  stones,  as  it  was  a  brave  rueyjeiincss, 
and  a  rich  poverty. — Sidneg.  Arcadia,  h.  iii. 

To  Alexander  Cherilus 

Whogaue  him  cruwiics  t'a  iiiincelie  gift) 
for  raggie  rugged  rymes. 

Brant.  Horace.  Ep.  I"  Augustus. 
If  thou  wilt  curse  ;  thy  father  (that  poor  ragge) 
Must  he  thy  suhiect. 

Shakespeare.    Tim»n  if  Alliens,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
Ford.  He  prat  her  :  Out  of  my  doore,  you  witch  !    You 


As  he  was  than  of  manage. 

And  she  bvean  lo  plaio  and  rage. 
As  who  saith,  I  am  well  enough.— G 
And  euer  vpon  the  hille  thei  blewe, 

'fill  that  thei  sil-Ii  tynie  and  knewe, 
That  thei  be  fled  vpon  the  rage.— Id 


e  in  pnue 

Nymphe 


I  ooimaiiia 


1  himself, 


Id.   The  Merrg  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  iv.  se.  2. 
Ainu.  My  voice  is  ragged ;  I  know  I  cannot  please  you. 

Id.  As  You  hike  It,  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 
I  have  led  my  rag  of  muffins  where  they  were  pepper'd. 

Id.  1  PI.  Hen.  IV.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
The  grosse  pickle  sauce  called  alex,  if  it  be  made  through 
hot,  curcth  the  raagediiessc  of  nails. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxii.  c.  10. 
The  dog  and  raj-market  is  hard  by.  where  every  Sunday 
morning  there  is  a  kind  of  public  mart  for  those  commo- 
dities.— Howell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  7. 


Drydei 
Last,  Winter  creeps  along  witl 


i  wolde. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Then  fume  we  and  rage  and  set  vp  the  bristels  and  hend 
ourselues  to  take  vengcauncc.—  Tgndall.    ll'orkes,  p.  120. 

But  this  courtesy  was  worse  than  a  bastinado 
so  that  again  with  rageful  eyes  she  bad  him  def 
for  no  less  than  his  life  should  answer  it. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 

But  when  indeed  she  found  his  ghost  was  gone,  then 
sorrow  lost  Ihe  wit  of  utterance,  and  grew  rageful. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

Rut  oft  the  winter  storms  of  raging  seas. 

And  oft  the  boisterous  winds  did  them  to  stay. 

Sinrei/.    Vi>,ji!e.   J-liiei:,,  b.  ii. 

Thou  rulest  the  raging  of  the  sea  :  when  the  waues  thereof 
arise,  thou  stillest  them.— Bible,  15S3.  Psalm  Ixxxix.  9. 

But  our  battayl  is  with  wicked  spirites,  the  enemyes  and 
fees  of  Christe,  whose  champions  and  instrumentes  those 
are  Ilia'  ragingly  assault  vs. —  Udal.  Epliesians,  c.  G. 

Our  Sauvour  whiehe  redeemed  vs  with  so  great  a  price 
may  not  thincke  that  it  longoth  to  hym  to  se  vs  pcryshi 
neyther  to  suffer  the  shippe  of  his  c" 
witli  many  gieat  and  ra:;i  ,ur  llodes 


.Mat  sudeiilie  his  lothly  foririe 
In  to  an  egle  he  gan  transforme, 
Ami  flevve,  and  set  him  on  a  rayle, 
WUcrnf  the  kynge  bad  great  merua 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

This  gardeyn  was  towred  at  euery  corner,  and  rayled  wt 
raules  gilt,  al  y  bakes  were  set  with  floures  artificial  of  silko 
&  golde,  ye  leues  cut  of  grene  sattyn,  so  yt  they  semedvery 
floures.— Hall.  Henry  VIII.  an.  8. 

The  other  kind  of  frame  with  railes  and  spars  over-thwart, 
beareth  a  vine  more  free  for  plentie  of  wine  than  the  rest, 


.".;  / '. 


What  s 

n  harlot 


t  gtith. 
afaChr 


tliy< 


,ly 


)  bee  so  shaken 

Ps.  143.  pt.  ii. 

like 


And  streigbt  they  saw  ihr  ra:nug  ^uree.-  rear'd 
Up  to  the  skyes,  that  them  of  drowning  made  affear'd. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  ii.  c.  1 

Words,  well  dispost, 

Have  secret  powre  t'  appease  inflamed  rage 

If  not,  leave  unto  me  tbv  fcni  'In'.,  1., si  patronage. 

Id.  lb.  c. 


■As  5 


ripan 


Id.  Ovid.  Melarr, 


And  feeble  scoundrel.  Hudibras. 
With  that  more  paltry  ragamuffin, 
Ralpbo.  with  vapouring  and  hulling. 


RAGE,  n. 

Rage,  v. 

Ra'geful. 

Ra'ging,  n. 

Ra'ginglv. 

Ra'gious. 

Ra'giousness. 


lliuiibius,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

Fr.  Rage;  It.  Rabbia ;  Sp. 
Rahia,  rabiar,  from  the  Lat. 
Rabies.  See  Rabid. 
■  To  be  or  feel,  or  cause  to  be 
or  feel,  to  do  or  act,  ravinyh/, 
rabidly,  madly,  wildly,  wan- 
tonly ;   to  be  furious,  violent ; 


to  storm,  to  act  furiously,  violently,  or  vehemently. 


Mickle.  Lnsiad,  b.  viii. 
Anger,  in  the  excess  of  its  violence,  when  it  i.s  excited  lr 
a  degree  of  phrenzy,  so  that  the  mind  has  tot.illi  lust  self- 
command,  when  it  prompts  to  threats  and  actions  extrava^ 
is  termed  rage. 
Cogan.  i 


;  off. — Holland.   I'lhiic,  b. 


As  nightingales 

Ami  iiiiiiL's  in  cambrick  rails. 

Beaum.  fyFlelch.  The  Nice  Valour,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

My  lord  of  Leicester,  favourite  to  queen  Elizabeth,  -was 
makin"   a   large  cbace  about  Cornbury  park,  meaning  to 

inclose"  it  with  post  and  rails;  and  one  day,  casting  up  his 
charge  what  it  would  come  to,  Mr.  Goldingbam,  a  free 
spoken  man,  stood  by,  and  said  to  my  lord,  "  Merhinks 
your  lordship  goeth  not  the  cheapest  way  to  work."  "  Why, 
Gnhlingriani  .'"  said  my  lord.  "  Marry,  my  lord,"  saidGnld- 
inghani,  "  count  vou  hut  up<>u  tin-  posi  ,,  for  the  country  will 
find  vou  raihnqS'—Eitcon,  Apophthegm  28. 


An  antiquary  will 
roily  a  petticoat  or  a 
father  of  the  church 
inslila. — Addison.  A 


to  mention  a  pinner  or  a  night- 
man ;  but  will  talk  as  gravely  as  a 
2  villa  and  peplus,  the  sto/a  and 
I  Medals. 


Yv'aII:e  often,  fro'  yoi: 

Or  plucked  off  been  in  a  mgerij. 

Browne.  The  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Eel.  1. 
The  wretch  had  hardly  made  his  dungeon  fast ; 
The  fierce  avenger  came  with  bounding  haste: 
Survey'd  the  mouth  of  the  forbidden  hold ; 
And  here  and  there  his  ra<)'m<i  ryes  he  roll'd. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEueis,  b,  v'm. 
For  sparkling  lire,  from  hinds'  in, weary  hands, 
'        s  rinds, 
■inds. 

Id.  Georijics,  b.  ii. 
nvoked  before  the  Indian  throne, 
The  monarch  meets  him  with  a  rageful 


gant  and  at 

RAIL, 


Passions,  c.  2.  §  3. 
The  A.  S.  Rag-el  is  the  dim. 
of  rag  or   ray,  the   past   tense 
Rai'ling,  n.  )  of  wrigan,  to  rigor  cover;  whence 
(see  Too/ie)   rails,    by   which    any   area,   court- 
yard, or  other  place  is  thinly  (i.e.   not  closely, 
but  with  small  intervals)  covered.     And  also  a 
woman's  rail,  or  night-rail;   a  covering,  (sc.)  a 
vest,  to  cover  or  throw  over  her. 
This  yerde  was  large,  and  railed  at  the  alies, 
And  shadowed  wel  with  blosnniy  bowes  grene. 

Chaucer.   Trod,  t,-  Cres.  I),  ii 


To  defend 

Their  infant  shoots,  beneath,  on  oaken  stakes, 

Kxtcnd  a  rail  of  elm,  securely  arm'd 

With  spiculated  pailing. — Mason.  English  Garden,  b.  u. 

RAIL,  v.        }       Rally  and  raillery.  Fr.Railler, 

Rai'ler.  raillerie;      Dut.  Rallen,    rellen, 

Rai'lings,  n.    >  from  ridiculari  or  ridere.     ( See 

Ra'llv,  k.        I  in  Menage  and  Skinner.)  Tooke 

Rai'llert.      J  thinks  from  rceg-el,  the  dim.  of 

rag,  or  ray,  the  past  tense  of  wrig-an,  to  cover ; 

(see  Rail,  supra  ,-)  and  this  etymology  coincides 

with  the  usage,  vi?,.  Fr.  Raillerie,  raillery,  (a  word, 

says  Skinner,  lately  introduced. ) 

ightly  covered,  or  cloaked,  or  concealed,  (sc.) 
jesting,  or  bantering,  or  satire.  And  the  verb, 
Fr.  Railler,— 

To  rally,  to  joke  or  jest  at  or  with,  to  banter, 
to  satirize  gently  or  slightly.     And — 

To  rail,  (by  usage,) — to  satirize  roughly  or 
coarsely;  to  abuse,  or  employ  abusive,  angry,  con- 
tumelious, or  opprobrious  language,  of  or  towards 
— any  one. 

And  in  that  Peter  sayd  that  they  shall  rayle  and  blas- 
pheme the  trulh,  it  folowcth  that  there  sbalbe  a  Utile  Steele 
rcserued  by  the  had  of  God  to  testilie  the  truth  vnto  them, 
or  els  how  could  they  rai/le  on  it  >.  And  it  folowcth  that 
those  millers  shalbe  the  mightier  part  ill  the  world,  or  els 
they  durst  not  do  it.— Tgndall.   Workes,  p.  289. 

Who  haue  applied  themselues  to  ridde  their  countrey  from 
dishonour,  to  auouch  the  trueth.  and  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  raileis  and  renders.— Ilacklugt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  553. 

Where  the  matter  of  difference  is  mere  conscience  in  a 
quiet  minde  inwardlie,  and  not  < 
spitefull  ragling  openlie, 
rewle,  "in  mislikine;  seine 
thing  els."-. Ascham.  The 

But  Michael  tharchangcl,  whan  he  had  disputacio  with 
the  deuil  concerning  the  body  of  Moses,  was  yet  afrayed 
opeiv  to  speak  rai/tingly  to  the  deuill  though  he  were  the 
moste  filthye  feende.—  Udal.  Jude. 


Xjieuscr.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

You  may  believe  me,  for  I  speak  it  without  raillery,  his 

extravagancy  came  at  last  into  such  a  madness,   that  he 

would  not  put  en  a  pair  of  shoes,  each  of  which  was  not  big 

ciiou.'ih  loi  holh  his  loot.— Cowley.  Ess.  Of  Greatness. 

. You  think  now  I  jest ; 

Int.  without  raillery,  she  is  so  lovely, 

That,  were  not  Violante  very  assur'd 

Of  her  own  beauty,  and  the  strong  ideas 

That  slid  upholds  within  you,  one  might  question 

Ihr  wit,  to  haue  set  her  in  her  gallant's  way. 

Digby.  Elvira,  Act  l. 

At  mighty  villains,  who  the  state  opprest, 

Tin  v  must  not  rail,  perhaps  ;  they  lash'd,  at  least. 

And  turned  them  out  of  oflice  with  a  jest. 

Dryden.  Ep.  To  Henry  Higden,  Esq. 
Partake,  my  guest,  he  cried,  without  control, 
The  soeial-  least,  and  drain  the  cheering  bowl : 
Dread  not  the  raitcr's  laugh,  nor  ruffian's  rage  ; 
No  vulgar  roof  protects  thy  honour'd  age. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xx. 


Raillery  is  the  finest  part  of  our  conversation  ;  hut  as  it 
is  our  usual  custom  to  counterfeit  and  adulterate  whatever 
Is  too  dear  to  us.  so  we  have  done  with  this,  and  turned  it 
all  into  what  is  generally  called  repartee  or  being  smart. 


Into  ridicule,  and  show 
humour,  and  not  urged 
ratlin.— Taller,  No.  59. 


Hints  towards 

llery 

t  the  same  time  ne  is  in  g 

malice  against  the  person 


Conversation. 
another 


From  that  first  tree  forth  flow'd,  as  from  a  well, 

A  trickling  streame  of  balme,  most  soveraine 

And  dainly  deare,  which  on  the  ground  still  fell, 


L   Wish.  O  he  's  a  miller,  nephew— My  cous 
and  your  great  wits  always  nilhj  their  best  friend 
When  you  have  been  abroad,  nephew,  you 
raillery  better. — Cor/grcve.   Way  of  the  World,  Actiii.  sc.  1. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  thev  are  men  of  depraved  under- 
standing and  depraved  morals.  This  is  to  rail,  not  to 
argue.— Botingbroke.  Fragment  of  Essays,  §  61. 

The  worst  that  has  befallen  me  in  the  defence  of  religion 
is  only  the  railings  of  the  vile  aud  impotent. 

Warhurton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  V.  S.4. 


RAILE,  v.  To  run  ;  I  know  not  (says  Skin- 
ner) whether  from  the  Fr.  Rouler,  to  roll.  Lye, — 
to  rill,  which  he  derives  from  the  Dut.  Rivole, 
rivulus, — 

To  spring,  gush  forth,  flow. 


The  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen. 


Large  floods  of  blood  adowne  their  sides  did  raile. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  7. 
Light  was  the  wound,  but  through  her  amber  haire 
The  purple  drops  downe  railed  bloudy  red. 

Pairefax.  Tasso,  b.  iii.  s.  30. 
A  tempest  railed  downe  her  cheeks  amaine, 
With  teares  of  woe,  and  sigues  of  angers  winde. 

Id.  Ib.b.iv.s.n. 

RAIN,  n.  ^        Dut.  Reghen,    reghenen ;     Ger. 

Rain,  v.      V  Regen,  regenen  ;    Sw.  Regn,  regna, 

Rai'nv.  J  pluvia,  pluere;  Goth. Riqn,  rignan  ,- 
A.  S.  Rin-an,  to  rain.  Perhaps  the  'Goth,  and 
A.  S.  Rinnan,  to  run,  currere,  decurrere,  defluere, 
to  run  or  flow  down.      Rain, — 

That  whLh,  (water)  which  rims,  flows,  falls, 
or  drops,  (sc.)  from  the  clouds.    To  rain,  (met.) — 

To  pour  or  shower  down.  Tooke  quotes  from 
Piers  Plouhman,  fol.  72,_ 


An  vewe  dropes  of  t 

Elye  was  a  deedli  man  lyk  us,  and  in  preir  he  preiede  that 
it  schule  not  reyne  on  the  erthe,  and  it  rtynyde  not  three 
yetris  and  sixe  monethis. —  Wiclif.  James,  c.  5. 

Helias  was  a  ma  mortal,  eue  as  we  are,  and  he  prayed  in 
hys  prayer,  that  it  myght  not  rayne:  and  it  rayned  not  on 
the  earth  by  the  space  of  tare  Veres  aud  sixe  monethes. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  the  erthe  that  drynkith  reyne  ofte  comynge  on  it  and 
brvngith  forth  amenable  erbe  to  hem  of  whiche  it  is  tilid 
takith  blessyng  of  God.— Wielif.  Ebrewis,  c.  6. 

For  that  erth  whiche  drinketh  in  the  rayne  that  commeth 
ofte  vpon  it,  and  bryr.geth  Birth  eriies  mete  for  them  yl  dresse 
it,  receaueth  blessynge  of  God.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  I  saigh  another  strong  aungel  comynge  down,  fro 
heuene  clothid  with  a  clowde.  and  the  reynebouwe  on  his 
heed. —  Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  10. 

And  I  saw  another  myghty  angell  come  doune  from  heuen 
clothed  with  a  cloude,  aud  tiie  raynebowe  upon  hys  heade. 
Bible,  1551.  lb. 
"Whan  lightlesse  is  the  world  a  night  or  twaine, 

He  streight  a  morrow  unto  his  nece  went. 

Chuucer.  Troil.  $  Cres.  b.  iii. 
Wei  wiste  he  by  the  drought,  and  by  the  rain, 
The  yelding  of  his  seed,  and  of  his  grain. 

Id.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Talcs,  V.  597. 

The  moyst  droppes  of  the  reyne 

Descenden  in  to  the  middle  erth, 

And  tempreth  it  to  sede  and  erth. 

And  doth  to  springe  gras  and  fioure. — Gower.  Con. ii.b.vii. 


The  season  beganne  to  waxe  colde  marucylously,  and 
rayned  nere  hade  euery  day.  ad  the  sees  full  of  tempestes 
and  wyndes. — Berners.  Froissnrt.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  215. 


,  the  great  and  famous  fountaine  named  Ennea- 
rainie  and  stormie  summer,  is  colder  than  the 
i  garden,  within  that  citie  ;  and 


tyces 


oer.—  Holland.  Plinie, 


Or  find  some  figures  halfe  obliterate, 
In  rain-beat  marble  near  to  the  church  gate. 
Upon  a  cross-legged  lombe.  Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv 

Yet  even  for  these  tears  his  wretched 

him.     They  make  jEneas  little  better 

Swithin-hero,  always  i 

And! 

Swept  from  the  bla< 


ning. — Dryden.  Virgil.. 


RAINE,  i.e.  reign,  or  region. 

Like  as  a  fearefull  dove,  which  through  the  i 
Of  the  wide  ayre  her  way  does  cut  amaine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queei 
I,  whose  unrype  years  are  yet  unfit 

For  thing  of  weight  or  worke  of  greater  c 


spend  my  dayes  and  bend  my  carelesse  i 
'   age  chace,  where  I  thereon  may  hit 
this  forrest  and  wyld  woodie  rame. 


RAI'NMENT,  i.e.  arraignment,  (qv.) 

I  wil  cease  to  make  any  further  story  of  them ;  having 
somewhat  notwithstanding  to  declare  touching  the  rainment 
and  death  of  the  duke  of  Suffolke.— Fox.  Martyrs,  an.  1554. 

RAISE,  v.  \  Dut.  Ryssen;  the  Goth.  Reis- 
Raise,  n.  i  an,  raisan,  exists  in  the  comp. 
Rai'ser.  [  urreis-an,  urraist/an,  surgere,  sus- 
Rai'sedlt.  J  citare.  Junius  thinks  it  the  same 
word  as  rear,  (qv.)  by  a  common  change  of  r 
into  s. 

To  put,  place,  or  set  up  ;  to  bear,  bring,  take 
up;  to  rear,  to  lift,  to  heave,  to  erect,  to  heighten, 
to  exalt,  to  levy,  to  elevate,  to  extol,  to  excite  ;  to 
give  rise  or  origin,  to  train.  Bale  and  Hackluyt 
use  raise,  n.     We  now  use  rise,  (qv.) 

at  ghou  if  God  reisith 


A  huge  herse  made,  hye  raised  like  a  hill, 
By  the  diuine  science  of  Minerua. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  sEneis,  b.  i 
When  Vercingetorix  vnderstode  of  Cesar's  approche,  I 
raysed  hys  scige  and  went  to  mete  him. 

Goldinge.  Ccesar,  fol.  18 


In  the  winter  the  great  force  and  fall  of  waters  make  so 
t-  i ii  ■!.-  r.iiii's,  that  in  those  places  it  neuer  freezeth. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  367. 

They  had  by  that  hattell  receyued  a  great  good  turne,  for 
that  Corbey.  the  author  of  the  wane  and  raiser  of  the  mul- 
titude, was  slaiue. — Goldinge.  Cissar,  fol.  254. 

Great  ladie  of  the  greatest  isle,  whose  light 

Like  Phoebus'  lampe  throughout  the  world  doth  shine, 
Shed  thy  faire  beames  into  my  feeble  eyne, 

And  raise  my  thoughtes,  too  humble  and  too  vile. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

Throw  [these]  about  you,  as  the  Sunne,  his  rates, 
In  qui'  k'ning  with  their  powre,  the  dying  race 

Of  friendlesse  vertue.  since  they  thus  can  raise 
Their  bonor'd  raisers  to  eternitie. 

Chapman.  To  the  Duke  of  Lennox. 

They  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  chief  raisers  of  those 
Picaroons  to  be  pirates,  who  are  now  come  to  that  Del 
strength,  that  they  daily  endamage  and  affront  all  Christen- 
dom.— Howell,  ' 

There  are  cei 


[The  farmer  cannot  venture]  to  raise  the  most  valuaMo, 
which  are  general!)  too  the  most  expensive  crops  :  wheu  the 
church,  which  lays  out  no  part  of  the  expence,  is  to  sharo 
so  very  largely  in  the  profit. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Kations,  b.  V.  c.  J. 

RAKE,  ?!.^         Dut.  Raecke,    racc>ten,    Ttken ; 

Rake,  v.      V  Ger. Rechen  :  A.  S.Race,  past  part. 

Ra'ker.  J  of  A.  S.  Racian  ;  Goth.  Riryan, 
congerere,  colligere,  to  collect,  to  draw  together. 
A  rake, — the  tool  with  which  hay,  grass,  &c.  is 
drawn  together.      To  rake — 

To  draw  together,  to  gather,  or  collect,  (into  a 
heap;)  and,  consequentially,  to  draw  apart,  to 
examine,  to  search. 

To  draw  or  drag  along,  to  rend  or  tear  along  or 
away ;  to  scour. 

A  rybibour  and  a  ratoner,  a  raker  and  bus  knave, 

A  repe  and  a  redyng  kytige. — Pier*  Plouhman,  p.  106. 

But  that  tale  is  not  worth  a  rafte-fltele. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  V.6531. 

And  in  my  nightes  1  feele  the  secrete  fire. 

Which  close  in  embers  coucbetb  lyke  a  cole, 

And  in  the  daye  hath  bene  but  r  iked  vp, 

With  cowering  ashes  of  my  company. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

And  the  waues  of  the  sea  continually  came  raking  ouer 
our  deckes. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  421. 

Such  an  ungratious  couple,  [Domitiau  and  Comnicdus,]  I 
luU  lur  them. —Ascl.aui.  Schvte  for  Shootinge,  b.  i. 


s.  2.  Let. 


ain  advantages  also  that  enthusing  have, 
which  are  to  be  taken  notice  of,  whereby  they  have  im- 
posed upon  manv;  as.  that  they  have  spoken  very'  raisedly 
and  divinely,  which  nw  certainly  has  happened  to  sundry 
persons  a  little  before  they  have  grown  stark  mad. 

More.  Of  Enthusiasm,  s.  55. 
[Horace]  Would  raise  a  blush,  where  secret  vice  he  found, 
And  tickle,  while  he  gently  probed  the  wound. 

Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  1. 


If  I  shoulde  geue  him  as  much  money  as  he  would  spend, 
that  would  surely  bryug  me  to  the  rake  and  the  rpade. 

Vital.  Flowres,  fol.  182. 
The  Chanel  raker  liveth  bv  his  fee. 

Gascoigne.   The  Fruiles  of  Warre. 
And  foure  times  in  the  yeare  are  they  to  be  lightly  ra*ed 
and  cleansed  from  weeds. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  20. 
As  pale  and  wan  as  ashes  was  his  looke  : 
His  body  leaue  and  meagre  as  a  rake. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  U.  C.  11. 
He  said,  and  rose:  as  holy  zeal  inspires, 
He  rakes  hot  embers,  and  renews  the  fires. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  ^ncis,  b.  vii. 

The  land  with  daily  care 

Is  exercised,  and  with  an  iron  war 

Of  rak>:x  and  harrows  the  proud  foes  expelled, 

And  birds  with  clamours  frightened  from  the  field. 

Id.  Georyics,  b.  i. 
One  is  for  raking  in  Chaucer  (our  English  Ennius)  for 
antiquated  wores  which  are  never  LO  be  revived  but  when 
sound  or  siguiucaucy  is  wanting  in  the  language. 

Id.  jEneis,  Post. 
RA'KEL,  adj.\  Rakeheli,  from  raltel,  which 
Ra'keuell.  I  seems  to  be  a  corruption  from 
Ra'keiiellt.  >  reheles,  that  is,  reckless.  See 
Rake.  I  Reck,   and    see    in   v.   Rake, 

Ra'keshame.   J  above,     the    quotation    from 
Ascham. 

A    reckless,  heedless,    rash,  profligate   person; 
and  a  rake, — a  still  further  corruption. 
Alas  1  a  thousand  folk  hath  rnkel  ire 
Fully  fordon,  aud  brought  him  L-i  the  mire. 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Tale,  V.  17,256. 
[Quod  Troilus]  I  hope,  and  God  to  forne, 

My  dere  fiende.  that  1  shall  so  me  bere, 

That  in  my  gilt  there  shall  nothing  been  lorne, 

Ne  I  nil  not  rakle,  as  for  to  greven  here. 

Id.  Trail.  $Crcs.b.v. 
O,  every  man  beware  of  rakelnesse, 
Ne  trowe  nothing  withouten  strong  wltnesse. 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Tale,  V.  17,231. 

And  to  my  minde  resorte 

The  jolly  woes,  the  hatele.ss  shoit  debate, 
The  rakeheli  life  that  longs  to  loues  disporte. 

Surrey.  How  eche  Thing  taue,  %e. 
And  farre  away,  amid  their  rakeheli  bands, 

They  spide  a  lady  left  all  succourlcsse, 
dying,  and  holding  up  her  wretched  hands. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  11. 
For  out  of  the  fry  of  these  rakeheli  horse-boyes,  growing  up 
in  knavery  and  villain-,  are  their  kerne  continually  aup- 
plyed  and  maintained. — Id.  On  Ireland. 

Nor  will  we  here  admit 

That  of  that  rakeheli  Cades,  and  his  rebellious  crew. 

Drayton.  Poly-Qlbion,  s.  22. 

In  regarde  whereof,  I  scorne  and  spew  out  the  rakehelly 

rout  of  our  ragged  rymers.  (for  so  themselves  use  to  huut 

letter,)  which  without  learning  be 

"   "    Eoisi 


Spenser.  E.K 
2.  Gent.  It  had  been  good  to 
rakeshame. 
There  is  some  mystery  in  his  rag». 


Maister  Harvey. 
haue  apprehended  the 


RAM 


Trust  not  to  rates— alas  I  'tis  .-ill  pretence, 

They  take  up  rating  only  as  a  fence 

'Gainst  common  fame.  Churchill.   The  Times. 

They  were  spots  in  his   [Alexander's]  character,  before 

they  prevailed  liy  Mr1  force  of  habit :  as  soon  as  they  began 
to  do  so,  the  king  and  hem  appeared  less,  the  rake  and  bully 
more.— Bolingbruke.    The  Idea  of  a  Pat  rial  King. 

Whose  corresponding  misses  fill  the  ream 

"With  sentimental  frippery  and  dream, 

Caught  in  a  delicate  sort  silken  net, 

By  some  lewd  earl,  or  ruke-helL-haxonet. 

Cowper.  Progress  of  Errovr. 

RA'LLY.      Skinner,    (copied  by  Lye,)   q.  d. 

Re-alliyare  ;  or,  as  Spenser  writes  it, — re-alli/, 

"  Fr.  Rattier,  —  to  rally,  reassemble,  reunite  ; 
gather  dispersed,  close  disjoynted  things  to- 
gether;" tore-collect. 

Of  knyght  &  of  burgeis  an  oste  he  did  relie. 

R.Brunne,  p.  317. 

Eftsoones  she  thus  resolv'd. 

Before  they  could  new  counsels  re-allie, 

And  take  what  fortune,  time,  and  place  would  lend. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  c.  6. 
Yet  soon  he  rallei/s  and  revives  the  warre; 

Hubert  pursues  the  rear  of  Hurgonil  ; 
And  Borgio's  rear  with  chaee  so  loos'ned  are, 
That  them  the  count  does  with  close  order  kill. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  i.  C.  5. 
And  that  which  was  erewhile  the  duke's  firm  van, 

Before  old  Vasco's  front  vouchsafe  to  fly, 
Till  with  their  subtle  ratlys  they  began 

III  small  divisions  hidden  strength  to  try.  Id.  lb. 

If  God  should  carry  this  perverse  man  nut  of  the  limits 

of  this   world,   and   show  him  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 

earth,   springing  out  of  nothing,    he  might   say,  that  in- 


,/.,. 


Tasso, 


RAM,  v.  "\  Wachter  and  Lye  write 
Ram,  n.  I  edly,  but  to  little  purpose  -.- 
Ra'mmer.  f  Ram;  Gev.Ram;  A.S.Ram,- 
Ra'mmish.  )   There  seems  little  reason  to 


■  Dut. 

aries. 

i  to  doubt 

that  the  A.  S.  Hremman,  which  Lye,  Somner,  and 
Benson  interpret  impedire, — to  impede,  to  stop, — 
is  the  true  origin  of  the  verb  to  ram,  and  that  the 
animal  is  so  called  from  its  action  with  the  head. 
See  the  second  quotation  from  Caesar.  To  ram  is, — 
To  stop,  to  stop  or  block  up  ;  to  cram,  to  press 
close,  to  drive,  push,  beat,  or  otherwise  force 
down  ;  to  beat  or  batter. 

Rammish. — having;  the  qualities  or  disposition 
of  a  ram,  its  salaciousness,  strong  smell,  &c. 
There  was  a  ram,  that  men  might  see, 
That  had  a  fleese  of  gold,  that  shone  so  bright, 
That  no  where  was  there  such  another  sight. 

Chaucer.   The  Legend  of  Hipsiphile. 
For  all  the  world  thev  stinken  as  a  gote; 
Hir  savour  is  so  rammish  and  so  hote, 
That  though  a  man  a  mile  from  hem  be, 
The  savour  wol  en  feet  him,  trusteth  me. 

Id.   The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  V.  16,409. 
Great  postes  of  streight  timber  set  on  a  row  equally  dys- 

grnunde  and  fastened  agayne  on  the  inside,  and   rammi'd 
Burelywith  a  great  deale  of  earth.— Goldinge.  Casar,io\.  191. 

Or  elles  is  the  head  thereof  clad  wyth  Steele,  and  it  is 
called  a  ram.  eyther  because  it  hath  a  very  hard  front, 
whych  pusheih  up  the  wals,  nr  els  hicausc,  after  the  manner 
Of  rawmrs,  it  goeth  hacke  to  thentent  to  strvke  wyth  greater 
Violence.— Id.  lb.  Engines  of  Warre,  fol.  280. 

Whereof  all  the  romTsh  rammish  priestis  and  bisshops  so 
Stinke  that  alt  honest  men  stoppe  their  noses,  ears  and  eyes 
at  them.—  Jnge.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 

As  when  that  divelish  yron  engin.  wrought 
In  deepest  hell,  and  fram'd  by  Furies*  skill, 
sulphur  fraught, 


And  ram'd  will 
Conceiveth  fyre.—  Spenser.  Fa, 
The  old  paved  floores,  which 


Italie 


are  much  used, 
ever  they  came 
first  patted  and 


he  very  name  itselfe,  pavmirut,  which  < 
.  to  ram  down  hard.— Holland.  Plinie, 

The  earth  is   to  bee  wel  driven  and  beaten  downe  close 
rith  a  rammer,  that  it  may  be  fast  about  the  roots 

Id.  lb.  b.xvii.  c.ll. 
Their  flocks  flock  round  ahout ;  the  horned  rammes 
And  ewes  go  silent  by.  while  wanton  lamhes, 
Dancing  along  the  plains,  forget  their  milky  dammes. 

Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  Eel,  7. 


RAM 

ir  being  tied  with  a 
oelonged  to  the  brass  cover  of 
;  cemented  on  to  the  eugine, 
and  by  it  exhausted  after  the  usual  manner. 

Boyle.  Works,  7ol.  iii.  p  224. 

RA'MAGE,  n.  ~\       Fr.  Ramage,  from  ramus. — 

Ra'mage,  adj.     >  a  branch    or  bough.      (See 

Rama'gious.  J  Ramify.)  Le  ramage.  d'oiseau, 
the  wood  or  wild  song  of  a  bird,  (see  Menage;) 
and  hence,  generally,  ramage,  adj — 

Wild,  untamed;  from  ramage,  n.,  boughs  or 
branches.      And  see  Falconry. 

Or  else  he  is  not  wise  ne  sage 

No  more  than  is  a  gote  ramage.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  (he  R. 

As  soone  as  she  hath  knit  him  that  knot, 

Now  is  he  tame  that  was  so  ramogions. 

Id.  The  Remedy  of  Loue. 

The  faucon  whiche  fleeth  ramage. 

And  suffreth  no  thynge  in  the  waie, 

Wherof  that  he  mate  take  his  praie  : 

Is  not  more  set  vpon  rauyne 

Than  thilke  man.  Goaer.  Con.  A.  b.  iil. 

My  lute,  be  as  thou  wert  when  thou  didst  grow 

With  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove, 

"When  immelodious  winds  but  made  thee  move, 

And  birds  their  ramage  did  on  thee  bestow. 

Drummond,  pt.  ii.  son.  10. 

RA'MBLE,  v.  \   '  Skinner,  among  other  sug- 

Ra'mble,  n.        \  gestions,   has    Lat.  Re-ambu- 
.Ra'mbler.  T  lare  :  it  is  the  dim.  of  roam, 

Ra'mblino,  n.   J  (qv.) 

To  go  over  small  spaces,  to  wander  over  short 
distances  :  to  move  or  go  about  irregularly. 
Nor  is  this  lower  world  but  a  huge  inn, 
And  men  the  rambling  passengers,  wherein 
Some  do  warm  lodgings  find. — Howell.  Letters.  Poema. 
play  his  gambols, 

To  make  the  bringing  in  the  king, 

And  keeping  of  him  out  one  thing.— Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.2. 
We  must  not  ramble  in  this  field  without  discernment  or 
choice,  nor  even  with  these  must  we  ramble  too  long. 

Bolingbroke.  On  the  Study  of  History,  Let.  5. 
Their  airy  ramhlings  are  with  ease  confined  ;— 
Clip  their  king's  wings,  and  if  they  stay  behind 
No  bold  usurper  dares  invade  their  right. 
Nor  sound  a  march,  nor  give  the  sign  for  flight. 

Addison.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iv. 
Men  of  sound  parts,  who,  deeply  read, 
O'erload  the  storehouse  of  the  head, 
With  furniture  they  ne'er  can  use, 
Cannot  forgive  our  rambling  muse 

This  wild  excursion.  Churchill.  The  Ghost,  b.  iv. 

ground  for 


With  such 


[When  loose  Digression]  wanders  far  astray 
From  the  known  path,  and  loves  to  lose  his  way, 
'Tis  a  full  feast  to  all  the  mongrel  pack 
To  run  the  rambler  down,  and  bring  him  back. 

Churchill.  Gotham,  b.  ii. 

RA'MIFY,  v.  ~\  Ft.  Ramifier;  It.  Rami- 
Ramifica'tion.  \ficare  ;  Sp.  Ramificar ;  ramos 
Ra'mous.  J  facere,  to  form  branches  or 

boughs.  Vossius  suggests  various  etymologies : 
may  it  not  be  from  the  A.  S.  Rym-an,  to  spread, 
to  extend,  to  reach  out,  to  branch  ?  See  Roam, 
Ramble. 

To  branch  out,  to  extend,  to  expand  separately ; 
as  the  branches  from  the  trunk. 

Whether  all  coral  were  first  of  a  woody  substance  and 
afterward  converted  ;  or  rather  some  thereof  were  never 
such,  but  from  the  sprouting  spirit  of  salts  were  able  in 
their  stony  natures  to  ramijle  and  send  forth  branches  :  is 
not  without  some  question. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

This  vast  contraction  and  expansion  seems  uni&telligibie, 

by  feigning  the  particles  of  air  to  be  springy  and 


if  cut  when  they  are  white,)  and,  therefoi 
pected  by  some  physicians  as  not  friendly  to  the  kidneys. 
When  they  are  older  and  begin  to  ramify,  they  lose  this 
quality.— ArlndhnM.  On  Aliments,  c.  3. 

The  pulmonary  artery  and  vein  pass  along  the  surfaces  of 
these  air  bladders  in  an  infinite  number  of  raniijcr/li.ms. 

Whoever 
Scriptures   afforded    him,    will   wonder   by  what   energ 

fi,d  them  tn  so  much  variety. — Johnson.  Life  of  Milton 

When  the  radical  idea  branches  out  into  parallel  rat 

their  nature  collateral? — Id.   English  Dictionary,  Pref. 


1.-..VI 


RAM 

RAMP,  v.       \        Fr.  Ramper,  rampant;    It. 

Ramp,  n.  I  Rampare,  rampante;   Sp.  Ram- 

Ra'mpant.  >par,  rampante;  to  climb,  to 
.    Ra'mpancy.       I  ascend,   to    mount.       Menage 

Rampa'llian.  )  derives  from  Lat.  Rep-ere,  to 
creep.  Rempende  is  given  by  Lye  and  Junius 
from  yElfred's  Translation  of  Gregory,  De  Curd 
Pastorali ;  where  the  Lat.  Prcecipitata  is  rendered 
by  the  A.S.  Rempende. 

To  climb,  to  mount,  to  ascend ;  to  rise  or  spring 
up,  to  leap  or  jump  up  or  about,  to  rise,  spring,  or 
grow  up,  (rapidly,  wantonly,  superabundantly.) 
Rampallian  may  be  a  ramping  or  romping  wanton 
person. 

And  ifthat  any  neighebour  of  mine 

Wol  not  in  tbirche  to  my  wif  encline, 

Or  be  so  hardy  to  hire  to  trespace, 

Whan  she  cotneth  home  she  rumpeth  in  my  face,' 

And  cryeth ;  "  False  coward,  wreke  thy  wif." 

Chaucer.   The  Menkes  Prologue,  V.  11,911. 

The  tiers  lion  in  his  kynde, 

Whiche  goth  rampende  after  his  praie, 

If  he  a  man  fynde  in  his  waie, 

He  will  hyni  sleyen.  Golfer.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Thou,  that  thou  liuest — no  longer  fayne  to  feare 

The  restless  ramp  that  thou  hadst  wed. 

Vncerlaine  Auclors.  An  Answere  to  W.  G. 
His  armour  tooles  in  hands  he  strainee, 

His  heauie  clubbe  with  knobs,  and  vp  that  hill  he  ramps 
on  hie.  Phaer.  Virgin.  JEmidos,  b.  viii. 

lone  was  borne  in  Burgoyne,  in  a  toune  called  Droymy, 
beside  Vaucolour,  whiche  was  a  greate  space  a  chamberlein 
in  a  common  hostrey,  and  was  a  rampe  of  suclie  boldnesae, 
that,  she  wouldc  course  hmsses  and  in!,-  tlienn  to  water. 

Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  6. 
TJnlesse  she  chaunst  their  stubborne  mouths  to  twitch; 

Then,  forming  tarre,  their  bridles  they  would  champ, 

And  trampling  the  fine  element  would  fiercely  ramp. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  C.  6. 

Though,  indeed,  all  cruelty  be  subject  to  the  revenge  of 
the  gods,  yet  is  this  an  act  of  a  vile  and  base  mind,  to  ho- 
nour a  nu'in  while  he  lived,  and  to  make  him  free  of  their 
city  ;  and  now  that  another  had  slain  him,  they  to  be  in  such 
an  exceeding  jollity  withall,  and  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
modesty  so  far,  as  to  ramp  in  manner  with  both  their  feet 
;s  of  victory,  as  if  they  them- 


,  had  I 


1  the  1 


antly  s 


Plutarch,  p.  707. 

Surely  the  prelates  would  have  Saint  Paul's  words  ramp 

one  over  another,  as  they  use  to  climb  unto  their  livings  and 

bisbopricks.— Milton.  Animad.  on  the  Remonstrants'  Defence. 

The  rampant  lyon  hunts  he  fast, 

With  dojjges  of  noysome  breath, 

Whose  balei'uil  haikmi:  brin;:es  in  hast 

Fyne,  plagues,  and  dreerie  death. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  July. 
When  be  chaseth  and  followeth  after  other  beasts,  hea 
goeth  alwaies  saltant  or  rampant !;  which  he  neuer  useth  to 
doe  when  he  is  chased  in  sight,  but  is  onely  passant. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  16. 
The  pope  had  over  mastered  all,  the  temporall  power 
being  quite  in  a  manner  evacuated  by  the  ram-pancy  of  the 
spiritual. — More.  On  the  Seven  Churches,  Pref. 

Page.  Away,  you  scullion,  you  rampallian,  you  fustilH- 
rian.  Shakespeare.  2  PI.  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  BC.  I. 


RA'MPART.n.  "V         Fr.   Remi 
Ra'mper,  or  I  Menage  derii 

Ra'mpire,  v.  J  defence,    and 

Ra'mpire,  n.        )  ripa.     It  is 


Orl.  Out  upon  them  rampallions.  I'll  keep  myself  safe 
nbugh  out  of  their  fingers. 

Beaum.  S,-  Fletch.  The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  Actii.  SC.l. 

Fr.   Rempart,   remparer. 
derives  from  riparo, 
and     riparo    from 
more  probably 
of  the  same  origin  as  ramp,  signifying  to  rise  or 
raise,  rampart  being — 

Something  raised  or  thrown  up,  (sc. )  in  de- 
fence, tor  protection  ;  a  bank,  wall,  fortress. 

And  so  The]  retired  into  the  abbeie  from  whence  he  came, 

shutting  and  rawprring  vp  the  gates,  and  caused  the  same 
to  be  stronglie  warded  with  soldiers. — Fox.  Mart.  an.  1264. 

And  having  rampired  the  prores  for  defence  of  the  soul- 
diers  that  were  hehynde,  they  stode  in  their  galleis  and  dyd 
shoote  and  caste  dartes  against  their  enemies  without  anya 
pci-ill  or  daunger  to  themselues. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  59. 
Good  Will,  the  maister  of  the  shot, 
Stode  in  the  rampire  braue  and  proude, 
For  spence  of  pouder  he  spared  not, 
Assault,  assault,  to  crye  aloude. 

Vncerlaine  Auclors.   The  Assault  of  Cvpi4, 
But  traynes  of  treason  (oh,  the  more  the  ruth) 
Could  vndermine  the  bulwarkes  of  this  forte, 
And  raze  his  ramparts  downe  in  sundrie  sortef 

Gascoigne,  The  Fruites  of  Warn, 


RAN 

I  baue  seene  my  selfe  in  the  campe,  from  the  souldiours, 
sentinels  in  the  night  watch,  the  resemblance  of  lightening 
to  stirke  fast  upon  the  spcares  and  pikes  set  before  the 
rampiar. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  37. 

• These  seuen  bold  lords,  an  hundred  souldiers  led 

In  euery  seuer'd  company  ;  and  euery  man  his  pike : 
Some  placed  on  the  rampirea  top,  and  some  amidst  the 

dike: 
All  fires  made,  and  their  suppers  tooke. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 
In  vain  to  honour  they  pretend, 
Who  guard  themselves  with  ramparts  and  with  walls  ; 
Them  only  Fame  the  truly  valiant  calls, 

Who  can  an  open  breach  defend.— Co  ivlcy.  Maidenhead. 
There  are  no  fences  so  strong,  nor  any  ramparts  so  high, 
but  daring  and  desultorious  wits  may  either  break  through 
them  or  leap  over  them.—  Waterland.  Works,  vol.viii.  p. 141. 
These  turned  by  Phcebus  from  their  wonted  ways, 
Deluged  the  rampire  nine  continual  days  ; 
The  weight  of  waters  saps  the  yielding  wall, 
And  to  the  sea  the  floating  bulwarks  fall. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xn. 
Round  the  rough  castle  shrilly  sung 
The  whirling  blast,  and  wildly  flung 
On  each  tall  -  ing  side, 

The  surges  of  the  tumbling  tido 

Warton.  Ode.  The  Grave  of  King  Arthur. 
The  shore  with  trembling  hears  the  dreadful  sound, 
And  rampired  walls  lie  smoaking  on  the  ground. 

Mickh.  Lusiad,  b.  vii. 
RANCH,  or)  i.e.  to  wrench;  from  A.  S. 
Kaunch.  v.  i  Wring-am  torquere,distorquere, 
extorquere,  to  wrest,  to  pull  or  drag  out  or  aside. 
To  wrest,  to  distort,  to  strain,  to  distrain,  to 
rend  or  tear. 
Per.  Hasting  to  raunch  the  arrow  out. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  August. 
Against  a  stump  his  tusk  the  monster  grinds, 
And  in  the  sharpened  edge  new  vigour  finds, 
Then  trusting  to  his  arms,  young  Ortbys  found, 
And  ranched  his  hips  with  one  continued  wound. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  i. 

RA'NCOUR.  ^       Ft.  Ravccenr;    It.  Rancore ; 

Ra'ncorois.      I    Sp. Rancor;  Lat. Rancor,  from 

Ra'ncid.  [  rancere,  perhaps  from  Gr.  'Pai- 

Ra'ncidness.  )  siv,  corrumpere,  ( Vossius. )  It 
probably  is  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Eng.  Runk, 
Dut.  Wranghe,  wranck,  (qv.)  Rancour  is  applied 
to— 

A  feeling  that  wrings  or  tortures  (the  heart), 
a  feeling  of  bitter  malice,  or  malignity,  or  hatred. 

Rancid, — a  rancid  or  rank  smell  or  taste.  See 
Rank. 

I  have  here  with  my  cosin  Palamon 

Had  strif  and  rancour  many  a  day  agon 

For  love  of  you,  and  for  my  jalousie. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  2787. 

So  shalt  thou  fele  no  rancour, 

Wnerof  thvn  hcrtc  shall  debate 

With  homicide,  ne  with  bate.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  lit. 

Notwithstandynge,  rancour  coaiTted,  and  longc  deti-yned 
in  a  narrowe  roume,  at  the  last  brasteth  out,  with  iiitolU-ra- 
ble  vyolence,  and  bryngeth  all  to  confusion. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

So  flam'd  his  eyne  with  rage  and  rancorous  yre. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

The  best  of  men  have  ever  lov'd  repose  : 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray; 

Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour  grows 
Embitter'd  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 

'Thomson.  Castle  of 'indolence,  c.  1. 

Thence  to  the  hostile  camp  his  eye  he  turns, 

Where  for  their  peace  and  sleep  secure  he  mourns 

With  rancorous  despite  and  envious  anguish. 

Howe.  Pharsalia,  h.  vi. 

The  oils,  with  which  fishes  abound,  often  turn  rancid, 
and  lie  heavy  on  the  stomach,  and  affect  the  very  sweat 
with  a  rancid  smell,  which  is  found  to  be  true  in  some 
places,  where  the  inhabitants  live  entirely  upon 
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Nant.  They  will  not  eat  ye. 

Bel.  Yes,  and  you  too,  and  twenty  fatter  Monsieurs, 
If  their  high  stomachs  hold:   thi-y  came  with  chopping 

To  cut  me  into  rands,  3nd  sirloins,  and  so  powder  me. 
Beam,,.  #  Flelch.  The  Wild-goose  Chase,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

RA'NDOM,  n.  \  Fr.  Randon.  The  swiftness 
Ra'ndom,  adj.  )  or  force  of  a  strong  or  violent 
stream.  Randonner,  to  run  swiftly,  violently,  as 
fast  as  he  can,  ( Cotgrave.)  Some  say  from  dormer 
le mines,  llickes  (Gra/n.  A. S.  p.  232) — that  it 
is  the  A.  S.  Rinnan,  and  dun,  fluere  deorsum  ; 
whence — aller  a  grand  randon,  to  run  like  a  rapid 
torrent,  in  a  headlong  or  precipitate  course. 
Hickes  gives  from  an  Anglo-Norman  MS. — "  Ac 
furre  fleeth  into  randan."     It  is  applied  to — 

The  motion  of  any  thing  running,  flowing,  or 
falling  without  a  fixed,  determined,  or  confined 
course  or  channel ;  motion  or  action,  at  hap  or 
hazard ;  without  guidance  or  direction,  choice  or 
selection. 
You  flee  with  winges  of  often  change 

at  random  where  you  please  ; 
But  that  in  time  will  hreede  in  you 
some  fowie  and  fell  disease. 

Turberrile.  The  Louer  to  a  Gentlewoman,  S;e. 


The  gentle  lady,  loose  at  randon  lefte, 

The  greene-wood  long  did  walke,  and  wander  wide 
At  wilde  adventure,  like  aforlorne  wefte. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  Ui.  c.  10. 

My  thoughts  and  my  discourse,  as  mad  men's  are, 
At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  express'd. 

Shakespeare,  Son.  117. 

Nay,   not  so  much  as  the  event  of  casting  a  lot  (which 

seems  the  most  fortuitous  contingent  thing  in  the  whole 

wurlili  i;  left  at  rantlom  :  for  even  in  that  case,  the  disposal 

of  the  lot  (as  Solomon  tells  us)  is  from  the  Lord. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  13. 
So  when  the  watchful  shepherd  from  the  blind, 
Wounds  with  a  random  shaft  the  careless  hind, 
Distracted  with  her  pain,  she  Hies  the  woods, 
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Bounds  o'er  the  lawn,  and 


Churchill,  himself  unconscious 
In  penury  consum'd  his  idle  ho 
And,  like  a  scattered  seed  at  ra 
Was  left  to  spring  by  vigour  of 


■  ilent  floods. 
Dryden.   Virgil.   Alnels. 
his  powers, 


Art 

thnot.  On  Alim 

nts,  c.4. 

Rancour  is  that  degree  of  mal 
possessor.     His  heart  is  torn  will 
templates  the  happiness  of  anoth 
his  evil  purposes  towards  him. 

Cogan.  On  the 

ce  which  preys 
r,  or  when  he  is 
Passions,  vol.  i. 

upon  the 
he  con- 
foiled  in 

c.  2.  §  3. 

She  bids  him  from  a  goat's  deep 

The  rancid  fat,  and  hence  an  oi 

Hoole. 

entrails  take 
Orlando  Furios 

,  b.  xv ii. 

Cowpcr,  Table  Talk. 
RANGE,  v.  \  Perhaps  (says  Skinner)  from 
Range,  n.  V  Dut.  Ranncn,  to  run,  or  ranghen, 
Ra'nger.       J  to  agitate  or  shake,   to  move : 

it  may  be   the    A.  S.  Renn-an,   ran-ig-an ;    Dut. 

Rennen,  ranncn,    currere,   discurrere,   to  run   or 

move  quickly  ;  to  move  about. 

To  move  over  or  about ;  to  wander,  or  roam, 

or  rove  over;  to  traverse,  to  extend  or  reach  over. 
To   range  meal,  —  cernere   seu   cribrare ;  from 

Dut.  Ranghen,  to  move,  to  shake,  (Skinner.) 
The  hunter  then  soundes  out  his  home, 
And  rangeth  sti\iite  thruu^li  wuod  and  come. 

Vnccrtahic  Auctors.   The  Loner  describeth  his  State. 

>  convenient  watering 


They  made  a  decree,  and  tooke  order  that  no  corn.'  mais 
ters  that  bought  and  sold  grain  should  beat  this  mule  away 
from  their  raanging  sives. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  44. 

The  shepheards  there  abroad  may  safely  lie, 

On  hills  and  downes,  withouten  dread  or  daunger; 

No  ravenous  wolves  the  good  man's  hope  destroy, 
Nor  outlawes  fell  affray  the  forest  raunyer. 

Spenser.  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again. 

A  milk-white  hind,  immortal  and  unchang'd, 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  ranged, 
Without  unspotted,  innocent  within, 
She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin. 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 


RANGE,  v.  \       Fr.  Ranger,  arranger,  (from 

Range,  n.         >  the  A.  S.  Ring,  hring,  a  ring  or 

Ra'ngbment.  J  circle,)  to  order  and  dispose 
persons  and  things,  as  is  usually  done  at  public 
assemblies,  where"  those  who  meet  generally  form 
themselves  into  a  ring  or  circle.      See  Rank. 

To  put  or  place  in  order,  to  dispose  in  an 
orderly  manner;  to  methodize,  to  order  rightly; 
to  put,  to  dispose. 

Range  in  a  kitchen, — so  called,  perhaps,  from 
the  ranks  or  rows  of  bars. 

This  Bretons  renged  about  the  feld.— P.  Brunne,  p.  194. 

This  was  his  message, 


And  i 

The  children  orderly,  and  mothers  pale  for  fright, 
Long  ranged  ou  a  rowe  stood  round  about. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  AZneis,  b.  iv. 
They  were  very  agill  people  and  quicke  to  deliuer,  and 
seemed  not  to  be  ignorant  in  the  feates  of  w aires,  as  by  then- 
order  of  ranging  a  few  men  might  appeare. 

Ilachiuyt.   t'vyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  733. 


Ant.  Let  Rome  in  Tyber  melt,  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  rainged  empire  tail :  Heere  is  my  space. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  $  Cleopatra,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Therein  an  hundred  raunges  weren  pight, 
And  hundred  fournaces  all  burning  bright; 
Bv  every  fournace  many  feends  did  byde, 
Deformed  creatures,  horrible  in  sighte. 

Speriser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
It  was  a  vaut  ybuilt  for  great  dispsnee, 
With  many  raunges  rear'd  along  the  wall, 
And  one  great  chimney.  Id.  lb.  c.  9. 

We  say  the  body  of  the  moon  for  the  moon,  or  the  matter 
of  the  world  for  the  world;  which  kind  of  language  has  its 
reasons  and  foundation  in  our  way  of  forming  and  ranging 
our  ideas  for  our  more  distinct  perception. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  389. 

They  are,  most  probably,  nothing  else  but  general  abstract 

ideas,  common   measures  and  receptacles  formed   by  the 

mind,  for  the  better  lodgement,  rangement,  and  adjustment 

of  our  other  ideas. — Id.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  468. 

RANK,  i'.)      Order,  method;    disposition  in 
Rank,  n.     (order  or  method;  place  in  order, 
station,  or  degree;  place  or  station,  (sc. )  in  line 
or  row. 

To  be  in,  to  put  or  place  in,  rank,  order,  or  me 
thod  ;   to  range,  (qv. ) 

Fine  Erato,  whose  looke  a  liuely  chere 

Presents,  in  dancing  kepes  a  comely  grace, 
With  senuly  gesture  doth  Polymnie  stere, 
Whose  woxdes  whole  routes  of  rankes  do  rule  in  place. 
Vncertaine  Auctors.  Of  the  Nine  Muse*. 
But  as  he  went  about  to  charge  it  the  third  time,  Oloto- 
cara,  which  had  not  learned  to  keepe  his  ranke,  or  rather 
moued  with  rage,  lept  on  the  platforme,  and  thrust  Lim 
through  the  bodie  with  his  pike  and  slew  him. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  C'58. 
Infinite  shapes  ( 


From  this  food  [turnips]  their  flesh  has  contracted  a 
rancidness,  which  occasions  them  to  be  rejected  by  nicer 
judges  of  eating.—  White.  Selbome,  p.  112. 

RAND,  n.  The  Dut.  and  Ger.  Rand  is  the  ] 
border  or  margin,  perhaps  the  round  or  circum- 
ference ;  and  rand  may  be  a  round,  (sc.)  lump  or 
piece. 


Yet  up  the  hill, 

Mine  eye  descries  a  distant  range  of 
Delv'd  in  the  ridges  of  the  craggy  steep; 
And  this  way  still ' 


.Vu.yju   Carac/acus, Acti.  i 


Thus  fare  the  i.h:-.'i;ng  nr.tive*  of  the  North, 

And  thus  the  rangeri  of  the  Western  world 

Where  it  advances  far  into  the  deep, 

Toward  the  Antarctic.  Cuu-ptr,  2ask,\ 


i  formes,  which  non 
And  even-  sort  is  in  a  sondry  bed 

Sett  byitielle,  and  nuickl  in  comely  reiv  ; 
Some  "iitt  for  reasonable  sowles  t'  indew; 
Some  made  for  beasts,  some  made  for  birds  to  weare- 

And  all  the  fruitful]  spawne  of  fishes  hew 
In  endlesse  runcLs  along  enraunged  were, 
That  seem'd  the  ocean  could  not  containe  them  there. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c  C. 

He  chooses 

With  care  t 'avoid  the  cause  that  may  produce 
Some  strange  effect,  which  will  not  well  keep  ranch 
With  the  rare  temperance,  which  is  admired 
In  his  life  hitherto. 

Beaum.  %  F letch.  The  Knight  of  Malta,  Act  iii.  sc. 

Meanwhile  the  pomp  of  festivals  increased. 
By  heralds  ran!.'. I,  in  nir.rshallM  order  move, 
The  city  tribes,  to  pleas'd  Apollo's  grove. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XX, 

With  inward  view, 

Thence  on  th'  i  i3l  kingiiom  swift  she  turns 
11.  r  eye  ;  and  instant,  at  her  powerful  glance, 

tit  phantoms  vanish  or  appear: 
f  ompound,  divide,  and  into  order  shift, 
.nnk,  from  plain  perception* 
To  the  fair  forms  of  fancy's  fleeting  train. 

■  Thomson,  Autumn. 


RAN 


RANK,  adj.)  A.S. Banc,  i 
Rank,  ad.  \  superbia,  fceci 
Ra'nkly.  [  Wrangke,  wr 
Ra'n-kness.    J  austerus,     asp 


RANK,  adj.  \  A.  S.  Ranc,  ranclic,  rancnesse ; 
"  fceeunditas ;  in  Dut. 
vranc,  astringens, 
asper  gustu,  from 
inghen  ;  A.  S.  Wring-an,  to  wring,  torquere, 
stringere,  astringcre  ;  astringent,  bitter  or  biting 
to  the  taste  ;  and  in  English  rank  is  also  applied 
to  the  smell. 

A  rank  smell  or  taste ;  a  sour,  harsh,  coarse, 
strong,  gross,  foul,  smell  or  taste.  A  rank  growth, 
strong,  coarse,  gross ;  and,  generally,  rank  is 
strong,  gross,  coarse  ;  inordinately  or  riotously 
strong  or  robust ;  inordinate,  violent. 


and  full  write 

Ascham.   The  Schole-:nusler, 


Virgil*?.  JEncis, 
f  epitome. 


Be  not  they  slowe  bclyes  whiche  ha  I  Ioimut  by  false  doc- 
frvne  lyue  in'ydlenes  and  wnklg.  then  fur  the  defence  of  tin; 
dispell  to  suifer  hungre  and  he  many  tvmes  shrcwdely 
handled  as  I  am.— Udal.  Titus,  c.  1. 


The  Instruction  ,,f  Christian  Won, 


< >f  imnblie  water,  i.hat  like  puddle  stanke, 
];.  v,  liirh  few  crooked  ::.a  Howes  grew  in  ranhe. 
Id.  lb. 
Say,  ■who  is  he  showes  so  great  worthincsse, 
Tliat  rides  so  ranke,  and  bends  his  lanee  .so  fell 
Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Epilogue,  b 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend, 


!f  !  my  sclt'e,  llierc  is  no  hnnre  l'u  ii 
As  Caesar's  death's  houre. 

Shakespeare.  Julia 
And  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 
Leaving  our  ranknesse  and  irregula 


Cccsar,  Act  i 


Id.  K.  John,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 
But  he  is  worst,  who  (beggarly)  doth  chaw 
Others'  wit's  fruits,  and  in  his  ravenous  maw 
RanJely  digested,  doth,  those  things  out  spew, 
As  his  own  things.  Donne,  Sat.  2. 

Whence  those  ill  humours  lipen'd  to  a  head, 
Bred  by  the  raokmrs  *<?  the  plenteous  land. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  ■Thomas  Cromwell. 
The  relator,  and  others,  -were  fain,  intend  of  butter  made 

of  cow's  milk,  i which  could   imt  he  had  where  ihey  took  in 

their  ladinir.)  to  make  use  of  that  made  of 


lndi  ■ 


n.-ke  i 


orihod  t 


■  had  , 


Also  (barley-rccale  mi:; t  with  vinegve  is  good)  to 'keep e 
sores  from  festering  and  rankling. 

Holland.  PUnie,  b.  xxii.  c.  23. 
When  thou  shall,  enrag'd  with  inward  pains, 
The  Hydra's  venom  rankling  in  ihy  veins, 

The    L,rN    1M    p;    \     :.ii   .II    ,  .11 

And  give  thee  over  to  the  \ 

Or  jealousy,  with  rankling  tooth, 
That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart. 

Gray.  On  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

RA'NSACK,v.  Fr.  Saccagcr,-  It.  Sacckeg- 
glare;  Sp.  Saqucar ;  to  sack,  ransack,  pillfigc, 
rifle,  ruin,  destroy,  (Cotgravc.)  The  Sueo- 
Gothic  Han  sacka,  rem  furtivam  in  aliena  domo 
quserere,  to  seek  plunder  in  the  house  of  another, 
is  (by  common  consent,  says  Hire)  from  ran,  rapina, 
(in  A.  S.  Ban,  from  rend-an,  diripere,)  and  soeka, 
qujerere,  (in  A.  S.  >Scc-an,  to  seek  ; )  and  to  ransack 
is — 

To  seek  or  search  for  plunder,  booty,  pillage ; 
to  search  carefully,  earnestly,  eagerly ;  to  plunder, 
to  pillage,  to  take  by  violence. 

Whan  Phebus  with  his  fine  torches  rede. 

Bans-ached  hath  euerv  loner  in  his  drede. 

Chancer.  Complaint  of  Mars  $  Venus. 

He  can  the  pakkes  well  ransake, 

So  primly  bcarelh  none  aboute 

His  golde,  that  he  ne  lint  it  outc. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  V 

The  trueth  of  which  sayi 


-Bogle,  Works,  vol. 


■  To  Athens  speed  thy  flight ; 

On  'curst  Aglauros  try  thy  utmost  art, 

And  fix  thy  rankest  venoms  in  her  heart. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Me/am.  b.  hi. 

As  [Swift]  used  to  call  upon  Pope  to  admire  Rabelais 
more  than  the  bard  of  Twickenham  was  disposed  to  do,  it 
may  be  urged  with  probability,  that  Swift  rather  led  the  way 

by  the  witty  Frenchman.— Scott.  Memoirs  of  Swift,  §  6, 

There  is  a  noisome  rani  tie-;.:  unperceived 
By  gross  corporeal  sense,  which  so  offends 
Heav'n's  pure  divinities,  as  us  the  stench 
Of  vapour  wafted  from  sulphureous  pool, 
Of  poisonous  weed  obscene. 

Mason.  Caractacus,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

RA'NKLE,  v.     A  dim.  of  rank;  foul. 
To(be  or  become  foul  or  corrupt;  virulent,  sore; 
painfully  diseased  or  distempered ;  to  fester. 

■  What  plage  doth  wry  thus  myc  minde, 

Within  my  bones  to  rankle  is  assinde, 

What  poyson  pleasant  swell '.'—  U'yatl.  To  hisVnkindeLone. 

For  that  which  sendeth  salue, 

and  comfort  to  the  reast, 
Doth  cause  my  rar.ehi.nq  sore  to  rage 
and  dubblc  in  my  breast. 


no  kinde  of  examples 
;o  ransacke  the  lines 
of  these  glorious  despisers  of  matrimonii 

Fox.  Martyrs,  an.  1071. 
Such  words  he  gaue,   hut  deepe  with  dynt  the  sword 

enforced  furst 
Had  ransakt  through  his  ribs  and  sweete  white  brest  at 
once  had  burst.  Phacr.    Virgil/.  Sneidn.t,  b.  ix. 

Till  that  through  weaknesse  lie  was  forst  at  last 

To  yield  himselle  unto  the  mighiie  ill. 
Winch,  as  a  vietour  proud,  gan  ransack  fast 
His  inward  partes.— Sj.»\  >scr.   j'<t>  .-■    •■  '■■  <:,  ■-,  h.  iii.  e.  " 

Meantime  his  loodship  lolls  within  at  ease, 
Pampering  his  paunch  who  foretgne rarities, 
Both  sea  and  land  are  ransacked  for  the  feast. 

Drydan.  Juvenal,  Sat.  2. 
Thus  utmost  lauds  are  ransacked  to  afford 
The  far-fetched  dainties  and  the  costly  hoard. 

Route.  Pharsalia,  b.  ix. 

If  by  this  be  meant  ransacking  into  all  the  public  and 

private  passages  of  his  life,  and  vrcsring  every  one  into  a 

crime,  far  he  it  i'roui  me  t"  appruve  in  his  ca?e,  what  I  abhor 

this  libeller  for  (loin-:  ,n  the  rase  of  another. 

Bolingbroke.  Final  Answer  to  the  Craftsman. 

RA'NSOM,  n.  \       Anciently  written  also  ran- 
Ra'nsom,  v.        I  son;     Fr.    Bangonner;     Dut. 

Ra'nsomer.         f  Ransoen  ,■   Ger.  Banzcon,   the 

Ra'nsomeless.  J  price  of  redemption.  Origi- 
nally, the  redemption  of  plunder  or  rapine;  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  price  of  liberty — pro 
captivo ;  compounded  of  ran,  rapine,  and  siine, 
redemption,  (Waehtcr.)  The  Ger.  Sunc ;  Vim. 
Soen;  Sw.  Sojia ;  Goth.  Satin;  are  used  for  the 
act  of  reconciliation,  or  for  that  which  is  given 
to  appease  the  anger  of  another,  (Hire.)  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  word  ransom  seems  more 
probably  to  be  corrupted  from  redemptio ;  Gr. 
Avrpov,  quod  propriu  pretium  significat,  quo  red/- 
muntur  captivi,  quod  Gall  I  vocant  ransonam, 
(Erasmus.)     See  In  Menage. 

To  redeem,  (or  agenbyc,  as  Wiclif  writes,)  to 
repurchase,  to  regain  by  purchase. 
Thys  folc  by  sette  Kanterbury,  and  vaste  bylay, 

And  gret  ra;/?»st>n  of  hem  wythionc  csste  [asked]   to  he 
out  of  wo.  It.  Gloucester,  p.  298. 

So  ley  ft  hit  nat  Lucifer,  that  ich  a  zeyns  the  lawe 
Fetch e  here  env  synful  soule.  sovereynlich  by  maistrie 
But  thorgh  rygbt  and  reson,  raunaon  here  myn  lige. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  "f.O. 
I  wold  no  longer  in  the  bed  abide, 
If  that  I  felt  his  arme  over  my  side. 
Til  he  had  made  his  r,mu  <n>  unto  me. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5003. 
And  if  we  thynken,  how  it  stood 
Of  thilke  raunaon,  whiche  he  paide, 
As  saynt  Giegorie  it  wrote  and  saide, 
All  was  behouely  to  the  man.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Darius  being  eskaped  to  Habilon,  sent  his  letters  to 
Alexander,  desiring  him  of  liberty  to  ransome  the  women 
that  were  his  prisoners,  and  fur  their  r>i>insr-m  he  profercd 
him  a  great  sum  of  mony.-dBoidyng,  Justinef  fol.57, 


Sir  r.arnnho  had  in  vsage.  that  all  suche  landes  as  ho  had 
rule  of,  he  raunsomed  the  so  greuously,  and  wolde  taxe  the 
men  two  or  three  tymes  in  a  yere,  to  paye  the  halfe  or  thirds 
parte  of  their  goodes.— Beriu -rs.  I'rousart.  Cron.  vol.  ii.e,  1. 

And  lie  and  hys  copany  of  tymes  wolde  ron  to  the  gates  of 
f'arcassone,  whiche  was  a  sixe  leages  thens,  and  dyde  great 
domage  to  the  countre,  as  well  by  raunsomgnge  of  the 
townes,  as  by  pillage  ouer  all  the  countrey.— Id.  lb.  vol.  ii. 

He  was  made  also  perfect  man,  and  so  being  verie  God 
and  very  man  in  one  person,  is  the  onlie  sauior,  redeemer, 
and  rannr.ower  ot  them  which  were  lost  in  Adam  our  fore- 
father.—Pox.  Martyrs,  an.  1555. 

Yeat  ransomelesse  I  will  not  hence. 

Warner.  Alinons  England,  b.  V.  c.  24 

For  him  they  take,  his  ransom  must  redeem, 

Only  French  crowns  the  Englishmen  esteem. 

Drayton.  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

Since  'lis  for  me  to  lose  my  life  more  fit, 

Than  'tis  for  her  to  save  and  ransom  it.— Cowley.  Silence. 

He  to  his  city  sent  as  prisoners  of  the  war, 
Hopeless  of  ransom,  and  condemned  to  lie 
In  durance,  doora'd  a  lingering  death  to  die. 

Dryden.  Palamonfy  Arctic. 
Talk  not  of  life  or  ransom  (he  replies) 
Patroclus  dead,  whoever  meets  me  dies, 
.In  vain  a  single  Trojan  sues  for  grace. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  21 
Lisping  our  syllables  we  scramble  next 
Through  mora!  narrative,  or  sacred  text, 
And  learn  with  wonder  how  tins  world  began, 
Who  made,  who  marr'd,  and  who  has  ransom'd  man. 

Cowper.  Tirocinium. 

RANT,  v.         }       Dut.  Randen,  randicn,  deli- 
Rant,  n.  I  rare.     Bant  is  rent,  past  part. 

Ra'nter.  I  of  rendan,  lacerare,  to  rend  or 

Ra'ntebm.  [tear;  (q.d.  to  tear  a  passion 

RVntipole,  n.      to  tatters,  to  very  rags. ) 
Ra'ntipole,  v.  J       To  rend  or  tear  ;  to  rave, 
to  speak  or  write  tearingly,  ravingly  ;  with  sense- 
less noise  or  violence. 

Bantipole, — a  tearing,  wild,  noisy  person. 
To-day,  you  should  see  him  ranting  so  wildly,  that  nobndy 
durst  come  near  him  ;  te-moriuw-,  hinging  of  cushions,  and 

e  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 


seeker,  a  third  i 


Cowley.  On  t 

Hellish  heresies,  and  atheous  paradoxes 
plurality  or  community  of  wives  ;  another  ; 
divorce  that  wife  he  hath  upon  slight  occasi 
another;   one  is  a  ranter,  another  i: 
shaker.— Bp.  Hall.  Remains,  p.  1G1. 

And  these  are  the  debauched,  ranting,  and  hectoring 
atheists.— Cudivorih.  Intellectual  System,  p.  176. 

This  person  [F.  C'heynell]  who  had  ran  through  most,  if 
not  all,  religions,  even  to  ran'ism,  died  soon  after,  and 
theieiiy  ,-j\-d  I  lie  hangman  his  labour. 

Wood.  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

All  their  discourse  about  a  happy  life  here  were  vain,  and 
contradicted  by  them-elves,  when  after  all  their  ranis  about 
their  wise  man  bring  happy  in  the  hull  of  Phalaris,  &c.  I  hey 
yet  allowed  him  to  dispatch  himself  if  be  saw  cause. 

Stillingjfeef,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

The  eldest  was  a  termigant,  imperious,  prodigal,  lewd, 
profligate  wench,  as  ever  breathed,  she  used  to  rantipolc 
ahimt.  the  house,  pinch  the  children,  kirk  th>-  servants,  and 
torture  the  cats  and  dogs.— Swift.   Hist,  of  John  Bull,  c.  10. 

L.  Wish.  Out  upon't !  out  uport't !  at  years  of  discretion, 
and  comport  yourself  at  this  rrnlipvle  rate. 

Congrcve.    Way  of  the  World,  /Vt  i"   -,  1. 

The  buskin'd  heroes  of  the  mimic  stage 

No  longer  whine  in  love,  and  ran!  in  rage, 

The  monarch  quits  his  throne,  and  condescends 

Humbly  to  co     '  '' 


Churchill.  The  Bosciad. 
RAP,  v.  }  A.S.  Hreppan,  which  Lye  in- 
Rap,  n.  1  terprets    tangere,     allingerc,.    to 

Ra'ppek,  v.     [touch;    Somner  adds,— to  hit,  to 
Ra'pping,  n.  J  rap;  Skinner  thinks, — nsonojic- 
tum. 

To  hit,  to  knock,  to  strike. 
His  bote  newe  chosen  loue,  he  ehaunged  into  hate, 
And  so.h -inly  with  mighty  mace  gaii  rap  hir  on  the  pate. 
Gascoigne.  In  praise  of  Lady  Sondes. 
And  therewith  fas  in  great  auger)  he  clapped  his  fyste  on 
the  borde  a  great  rappe.—Uall.  Edw.  V. 

And  when  he  was  with  hasty  rappyng  quickely  let  in,  the 
saied    Mi:-.lIeLn>ke   shewed    vntn    l'.il tier  that  kyng  Edward 
was  that  night  deceased.— Id.  lb. 
So  earth  was  hid  with  stones  and  darts ;  darts  from  the 

Trojan  fight, 
Slnnes  from  the  Greeks,  that  on  the  holmes  and  bossio 

Trojan  shields 
Kept  iueli  a  rapying,  it  amaz'd  great  Asius. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b  xu, 


RAP 

Par  Blower  rose  th*  vnweldie  Saracine, 

And  caught  a  rap  ere  he  was  reard  &  prighf. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  b.  xix.  §  19. 


RAP 


RAR 


RAP,  or 
Rape,  v. 
Rape,  n. 
Rapa'cious. 

Rapa'ciousness. 
Rapa'city. 
Ra'pine,  n. 
Ra'pinous. 
Ra'pper. 
Rapt,  v. 
Rapt,  n. 


ting  day.  Prior.  The  Dove. 

Fr.Ravir,  rapacite,  rapine, 
rapt  ,•  It.  Rapire,  rapace,  ra- 
paeitd,  rapina  ,-  Sp.  Rapar, 
rapaz,  rapacidad,  rapina  ; 
immediately  from  the  Lat. 
Rap -ere,  "which  is  itself 
(Tooke)  from  the  A.S.Reaf- 
ian,  to  rive,  reave^  or  bereave, 
to  tear  away.  Vossius  de- 
rives from  the  Gr.  Ap-ir-eiv, 
and  that  from  the  Heb.  (See 
Reave,  Rapid,  Ravish,  &c.) 
To  rap  or  rape  is — 

To  reave  or  tear  away,  to 
force,  hurry,  bear,  or  carry, 
or  take  away ;    to  force,  to 

violate  ;  to  rob,  to  plunder. 

Rapt, — borne,  carried  away,  transported  ;  and, 

hence,   (met.)  rapt,   rapture;    transport,  trance, 

ecstasy,  violent  motion  or  emotion,  of  the  mind, 

senses,  passions. 

Rape,    of   land, — perhaps,  a  portion  raped  or 

reaved,  separated   from.       Somner  thinks, — from 

A.  S.  Rape*  a  rope ;  as  if  rapes  were  portions  of 

land  measured  and  divided  by  ropes. 

To  rap  out, — to  utter  rapidly,  hastily,  violently. 

Edward  mot  he  hatic,  if  he  wild  him  rape, 

The  toun  he  suld  so  saue,  that  he  suld  not  ascape. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  294. 
And  ich  comaunde  quath  the  kynge.  to  conscience  thenne. 
Rappe  the  to  ryde.  and  reson  that  thou  fetthe. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  64. 


i  that  ich  seyh  an  < 


■  we  wente.— Id.  p.  320. 


So  oft  a  day  I  mote  thy  werke  renew, 
It  to  correct  and  eke  to  rubhe  and  scrape, 
And  all  is  thorow  thy  negligence  and  rape. 

Chaucer.   Unto  his  own  Scrivener. 

In  harde  weyes  men  gone  softe, 

An  er  thei  climbe  auise  them  ofte. 

And  men  seen  all  ilaie,  that  rape  reweth.        ■ 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

Thinke  ye  that  they  will  refraine  their  sacrilegious  hands 
fro  the  spoile  of  laymen's  goods  ?  yea  that  they  will  not 
plucke  from  you  whatsoeuer  they  can  rap  or  reauc? 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  7S1.  an.  1521. 

A  swete  consent,  of  mnsick's  sacred  sound, 
Doth  rayse  our  mindes  (as  rapt)  al  vp  on  high. 

Gascoigne.   The  Steele  Gifts,  p.  553. 

He  could  roundly  rap  out  so  many  uglie  othes,  and  those 
of  the  newest  fashion,  as  some  good  man  of  fourscore  year 
olde  hath  neuer  hard  named  befoTe. 

Jscham.   The  Schole- master,  b.  i. 

I,  beyng  thus  carefullye  afflicted  and  dryuen  from  all  so- 
lace and  bodely  conforte,  on  a  certen  Sondaye  or  daye  dedi- 
cate to  the  Lordes  remembrauncc,  was  in  the 
and  clerely  take  vp  fro  all  woridlye  affectt 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 

And  by  conspiracy  betwene  her  and  him,  caused  her  still 
to  persist  and  abide,  in  the  practising  of  her  said  false  hipo- 
crisy,  and  OiaaL  ffld  raptes. 

Hall.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  25. 

And  ouer  that  to  cause  theym  to  make  amendes  to  the 
good  Cristen  people,  whiche  they  had  harmed  by  nieanes 
of  their  rapynes  and  extorcions.— Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1273. 


spryte  rapte, 


Paridell  rapeth  Hellenorc ; 
Malbecco  her  poursewes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qu 

There  are  two  sorts  of  avarice  :  the  one  i 


S  of  a  bastard 


Let  that  go  heape  i 
PurchasM  by  rapin 
And  brooding  o're : 


;  of  wretched  wealth, 

se  than  stealth, 

-B,  Jonson.  To  Sir  R.  Wroth. 


All  the  close  shrouds  too,  for  his  rapinous  deedes, 
In  ali  the  caue,  he  knew. 

Chapman,  Homer,  A  ffymnc  to  Hemes, 


Whose  circled  waters,  rapt  with  whirling  sway, 
Like  to  a  restlesse  wheele,  still  tanning  round, 
*,  as  they  passed  by  that  way, 


So  those  that  dwell  in  me,  and  live  by  frugal  toil, 
"When  they  in  my  defence  are  reasoning  of  my  soil. 
As  raptcd  with  my  wealth  and  beauties,  learned  grow. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13. 

But  his  so  swift  and  deathlesse  horse,  that  fetcht 

Their  gift  to  Peleus  from  the  gods,  soon  rapt  him  from 
his  reach.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii. 

That  with  the  sweetnesse  of  her  rare  delight 
The  prince  half  rapt  began  on  her  to  dote. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 
And  therefore  in  this  Encyclopedic  and  round  of  know- 
ledge, like  the  great  and  exemplar}'  wheels  of  heaven,  we 
must  observe  two  circles  :  that  while  we  are  dailv  carri. d 
about,  and  whirled  on  by  the  swing  and  rapt  of  the  one,  we 
may  maintain  a  natural  proper  course,  in  the  slow  and  sober 
wheel  of  the  other. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errour$>  Pref. 

A  virgin  while  she  liv'd,  chaste  Winifred  :  who  chose 
Before  her  maiden-gem  she  forcibly  would  lose, 
To  have  her  harmless  life  by  the  lewd  raptor  spilt. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  10. 
With  such  brave  raptures  from  her  words  that  rise, 

She  made  a  breach  in  his  impressive  breast, 
And  all  his  pow'rs  so  fully  did  surprise, 

As  seem'd  to  rock  his  senses  to  their  rest. 

Id.  Barons'  Wars,  b.iii. 
Neat  Marlow  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs 
Had  in  him  those  brave  traoslunary  things, 
That  the  first  Poets  had,  his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  lire.  Id.  To  Henry  Reynolds,  Esq. 


i  of  prophets  and  rapturisfs  have  flown  out  of 


baby  crie, 
While  she  chats  him. — Shakes.  Coriolanus,  . 

Such  swai 
these  hives : 

Spenser.  On  Vulgar  Prophecies,  (1G65,)  p.  43. 
Plotinus  aimed  at  a  kind  of  rapturous  and  ecslatick  union 
with  the  To  ev,  and  T'  aya9m:  the  first  of  the  three  highest 
Gods,  (called  The  One  and  The  Good.) 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  594. 
To  hide  their  faults,  they  rap  out  oaths  and  tear, 
Now,  though  we  lie,  we're  too  well  bred  to  swear. 

Drydcn.  Prologues  §  Epilogues,  Prol.  31. 


No  turbid  stream 

Of  rapturous  exultation,  swelling  nigh* 
Which,  like  land  floods,  impetuous  pour  a  while 
Then  sink  at  once,  and  leave  us  in  the  mire. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  B. 

RA'PID.    ^        Fr.  Rapid;    It.   Rapido ,-    Sp. 
Ra'pidly.     >  Rapido  ;    Lat.  Rapidus,  from  ra- 
Rapi'dity.  J  pere,  to  tear,  to  force,  to  hurry 
away.     And  rapid, — 

Hurried,  hasty,  speedy,  swift. 
Be  fix'd,  you  rapid  orbs,  that  bear 
The  changing  seasons  of  the  year 
On  your  swift  wings,  and  see  the  old 
Decrepit  spheres  grown  dark  and  cold. 

Carew.  Caelum  Britannicum,  3.  -4. 

We  mortals  could  have  little  better  ground  for  our  faith 

and  hope,  in  such  ?n  omnipotent  arbitrary  will  as  this,  then 

we  could  have  in  the  motions  of  senseless  atoms,  furiously 

agitated,  or  of  a  rapid  whirlwind. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  873. 
Turn  we  a  moment  fancy's  rapid  flight 
To  vigorous  soils,  and  climes  of  fair  extent ; 
Where,  by  the  potent  sun  elated  highr 
The  vineyard  swells  refulgent  on  the  day. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 

As  the  earth  and  moon 

Do  both  move  contrary  upon 
Their  axes,  the  rapidity 
Of  both  their  motions  cannot  be 
But  so  prodigiously  fast,  fire. 

Butter.  The  Elephant  in  the  Moon. 

Thales  is  said  to  have  held,  that  mind,  and  therefore  the 

efficient  cause  which  had  made  all  things  out  of  water,  was 

the  swiftest  of  things,  and  pervaded  rapidly  the  universe. 

Bolingbroke,  Ess.  2.  Human  Reason. 

Amidst   these    errors   in  government,   neither  of  these 

princes  attended  to  that  large  accession  of  property  and 

power  which    was  silently,   but    rapidly,  devolving  on  the 

people. —  Warburton.   Works,  vol.  x.  Ser.  19. 

RA'PIER.  Fr.  Dut.  and  Ger. Rapier.  Wachter 
calls  it  ensis  prceacutus,  and  derives  it  from  schrap- 
pen,  to  scrape.  Lacombe  and  Roquefort  call  it  a 
long  sword.  Skinner  suggests, — a  rapiendo  vitam ; 
perhaps  from  the  rapid  motions  or  actions  to  which 
it  is  suited. 


Bravely  sworn  !— though  this 


;  called  a  rapper. 
Parker.  Rep.  of  Rehers.  Transp.  p.  200. 
Their  husbands  robb'd,  and  made  hard  shifts, 
T'  administer  unto  their  gifts, 
All  they  could  rap,  and  rend,  and  pilfer. 
To  scraps  and  ends  of  gold  and  silver. 

Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 
We  may  assure  ourselves  that  they  never  were  rapped 
nto  any  heaven  but  that  ol'tVir  nv.  n  Imagination,  nor  rose 
o  any  divine  union  but  that  with  the  divine  Plato. 

Bolingbroke,  Ess.  4.  Authority  in  Matters  of  Religion. 
What  trench  can  intercept,  what  fort  withstand, 
The  brutal  soldier's  rude  rapacious  hand, 
When  eager  to  his  crime's  reward  he  flies, 

:  horrid  prize. 


)  flower  of  the  sun,  yet     long  bone  made  sharpe  < 


is  greater  then  the  first  aforesaid,  with  * 


rapier. — Hackluyt. 


both  sides  i 


unlike  ; 


r  oyages,  vol.  m.  p.  M. 

With  that  he  flung 

His  darted  rapier  at  his  enemy. 
Which  hit  his  head,  and  in  his  brain-pan  hur 
Cowley.  Constantit 


$  Philettu. 

la- 


And  bathed 


i  blood  demands  t 


Rome.  Pharsalia,  b.  vii. 


a    l 


1  the-  5 


RAPPAREE'.     Lye,  in  Junius,— Raperies 
trones  Hibernici,   Irish  robbers ;    A.  S.  Repei 
and  refers  to  the  verb  to  rove.     The  A.  S.Repera, 
or  Rcpere,  is  reafere,  a  reaver  or  robber. 

See  To  Reave,  and  To  Rape,  and  the  quotation 
from  Burnet. 

A  robber,  (Scotch,  Rever,  reaver,  reyffar.) 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Irish  formed  themselves  into 
many  bodies,  which,  by  a  new  name,  were  called  rappnrees; 


when  you  proceed  to  lash  in  olher  instances  of  retreaI  in  Ireland,  and  being  favoured  by  the  Irish,  that 
of  elegance  even  in  luxury,  and  our  wild  profu-  llad  submitted  to  the  king,  robbed  and  burnt  houses  & 
ource  of  insa> ;  aj  most  universal     man>'  E1""  of  tne  country. 

-Bolingbroke.  Letter  to  Pope,  Introd.  Burnet.  Own  Time,  b.  v.  an.  1630. 

The  law  of  the  Jews  exacted  from  them  all  the  duties 
necessary  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order  among  them- 
selves, and,  if  this  be  a  mark  of  divinity,  the  laws  which 
rapparecs  and  banditti  establish  in  their  societies  have  the 
tame. — Bolingbroke.  A  Letter  on  Abp.  Tillotsori*  Sermon. 


stately,  ( 


i  nymph  so  fair. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vi. 

The  latent  Damon  drew 

Such  maddening  draughts  of  beauty  to  his  soul, 
As  for  a  while  o'crwhelm'd  his  raptur'd  thought 
With  luxury  too  daring.  Thomson.  Summer. 

Ooe  day  they  [the  kings  who  succeeded  William  the 
Conqueror]  plundered,  and  the  next  day  they  founded  mo- 
dominate.—  Burke.  Abridg.  of  English  History,  b.iii.  C.Cl! 

Yes,  my  friends, 

For  nine  years  against  the  sons  of  rapine 
I  led  my  veterans,  oft  to  victory, 
Never  tiil  then  to  shame. 

Mason.  Caraetactu,  Acti.  sc.  I, 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin  hear ! 
They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay, 
Bright  raplure  calls,  and  soaring  as  she  sings, 
Waves  m  the  eye  of  heaven  her  many  colourtt  wings. 

_  Gray.  The  Bard. 

With  rapfur'a'eye 

Elate  he  views  his  laurel'd  progeny, 
Serene  he  smiles  to  find,  that  not  'in  vain 
He  form'd  the  rudiments  of  learning's  reign. 

Warton,  The  Triumph  of  Int. 
1562 


i  RA'PPORT.  Fr.  Rapport;  a  resemblance, 
correspondence,  accord,  or  agreement  between 
several  things,  (  Cotgrave. ) 

It  is  obvious  enough  what  rapport  there  is.  and  must  ever 
be,  between  the  thoughts  and  words,  the  conceptions  and 
languages  of  every  country,  and  how  great  a  difference  this 
must  make  in  the  comparison  and  excellence  of  books:  and 
how  easy  and  just  a  preference  it  must  decree  to  those  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  before  any  of  the  modern  languages. 

Temple.  0/  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning. 

RARE,  adj.  ^  Fr.icare,  rarefier ,•  It.  Rdro, 
Ra'refv,  v.  rarefare ;     Sp.  Ran,    rarefa- 

Ra'refiable.  cerse;  Lat.  Rants,  from  the 
Rarefa'ction.  I  Gr.  Apawv,  by  the  omission 
Ra'rely.  {  of  the  initial  a,  and  insertion 

Ra'reness.  of  p,  (Vossius.) 

Ra'rity.  Thin,    scanty,    fine ;    few, 

Ra'reshow.       J  scarce,  seldom ;    opposed  to 

thick,  dense,  in  continuity  or  succession ;  infre- 

quent,  unusual,  uncommon. 


RAS 

Now  vaunt  thee,  loue,  which  fleest  a  maid  defeust  with 


the* 

the  ende  of  this  discourse  hereunto  annexed. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 
Whereas  to  gold  and  silver,  nature  hath  given  no  use  that 
we  may  not  well  lack;  if  that  the  folly  of  men  had  not  set 
it  in  hiylurr  intimation  lur  tin.-  rarenesse  sake. 

Sir  T.  More.   Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
And  it  was  seated  in  an  island  strong, 

Abounding  all  with  delices  most  rare. 
And  wall'd  by  nature  'gainst  invaders  wrong. 
That  none  mote  haue  accesse,  nor  inward  fare, 
But  by  one  way  that  pas-ive  did  prepare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 
Patroclus  died,  that  farre  past  thee ;  nay  seest  thou  not 

Myselfe,  even  I,  a  faire  yongman,  and  rarely  magnifide. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxi. 
There  might  a  man  behold  the  naked  pride 
Of  lovely  Venus  in  the  vale  of  Ide, 
When  Pallas  and  Jove's  beauteous  wife  and  she 
Strove  for  the  prise  of  beautie's  rarity. 

Beaumont.  The  Hermaphrodite. 
Then  did  he  rarefy  the  element, 

And  in  the  centre  of  the  ring  appear, 
The  beams  that  from  his  forehead  spreading  went, 
Begot  an  horrour  and  religious  fear 
In  all  the  souls  that  round  about  him  were. 

Davies.  On  Dancing, 
For  being  airy,  when  it  [spirituous  body]  is  condensed, 
and  fixed,  it  become th  visible;    and  again  invisible,  and 
vanishing  out  of  sight,  when  it  is  expanded  and  rarefied. 

Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  786. 
We  must  brieily  premise,  that  a  body  is  commonly  said  to 
be  rarefied  or  dilated  (for  I  take  the  word  in  a  larger  sense 
than  I  know  many  others  do,  for  a  reason  that  will  quickly 
appear)  when  it  acquires  ■>;tv.iLT  dimensions  than  the  same 
body  had  before.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 

I  have  been  informed  as  well  by  you  as  by  other  means, 
that  the  r,ir<>t'nci.h>u  of  the  air  is  at  present  the  subject  that 
busies  the  disquisitions  of  several  eminent  virtuosi,  both 
":  and  foreign.—  Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  500. 


The  paucity  [of  oil]  seemed  strange,  and  made  it  appear 
unlikely  enough,  thai  m>  ineuiisiderahle  a  proportion  ol  that 
liquor  should  be  rarefiable  into  so  much  ardent  spirit,  as 
may  be  obtained  from  well-fermented  honey. 


Id.  lb. 


.610. 


I  pass  their  form,  and  ev'ry  charming  grace, 
Less  than  an  angel,  would  their  worth  debase; 
But  their  attire,  like  liveries  of  a  kind 
All  rich  and  rare,  is  fresh  within  my  mind. 

Dry  den.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
Then  curds  and  cream,  the  flower  of  country  fare, 
And  new  laid  eggs,  which  Baucis'  busy  care 
Turn'd  by  a  gentle  fii 


,  Id.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  1 
For  plain  truths  lose  much  of  their  weight  when  they  j 


subtilities,   and   their  strength  is  impaired 
when  they  are  spun  into  too  fine  a  thread. 

Sti/li/iafieet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 
Mercurius,  nearest  to  the  central  sun, 
Does  in  an  oval  orbit  circling  run  ; 
But  rarely  is  the  object  of 
In  solar  glory  sunk 

The  care  that  God  hath  taken  of  this  nation  hath  been 
wonderful :  his  providences  towards  us  are  to  be  admired 
for  the  rareness  and  graciousness  of  them. 

Sharp,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 
Sometimes  we  can  discover  neither  efficient  nor  final 
Bolinybroke,  Ess,  1.  Human  Kmni-U-dye. 
Upborne  into  the  viewless  air 

Impelled  thr ■■.. 

By  all  the  winds  that  blow.— Coir/wr.  Ode  to  Apollo. 
But  this  is  but  half  the  achievement.     The  best  part  is 
Mill  behind.  'Tis  a.  rarity ;  a  blunder  ingrafted  on  a  sophism. 
Wat  burton.  Divine  Legation  b.  v.  s.  2. 
No  more  their  little  fluttering  hearts  confess 
A  passion  for  applause,  or  ra;.:e  for  dress; 
No  more  they  pant  for  public  raree-shows, 
Or  lose  one  thought  on  monkeys,  or  on  beaux. 

Churchill.  Night. 

RA'SCAL,  n.  ^  The  Fr.  Racaille  is  derived 
Ra'scal,  adj.  I  by  Menage  from  race;  but 
Ra'scally.  > though  it  is  difficult  to  account 
Rasca'lity.  I  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Rasca'llion.  J  letter  s,  the  true  origin  seems 
to  be  the  old  word  rakel  or  rcchel,  Fr.  Racaille, 


HAS 

A  reckless,  rash,  profligate,  base,  low,  depraved 
person,  or  Bet  or  mob  of  persons. 

A.  S.  Rascal,  a  lean  or  worthlesse  deer.     Ras- 
collie  deer,  capreas  rejiculae,  (Junius.) 
He  smote  his  hors  with  spors,  and  fleih  fro  that  rascaile, 
&  comandid  his  trompors  to  blow  vnto  bataile. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  117. 
Lo  here  the  fine  and  guerdon  for  travaile, 
Of  Jove,  Apollo,  of  Mars,  and  such  raskaile. 

Chaucer.  Troil.  $  Cres.  b.  v. 

For  it  was  not  straungers,  nor  a  sort  of  raskals  gathered 

here  and  there  together,  that  fouded  that  city,  but  they  were 

bred  in  the  same  soyle  where  they  inhabite,  and  the  place 

of  their  dwellings  i    ,i.  .■(  .       .  n.-uium  ; 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  13, 
First  of  all,  Egipt  with  a  part  of  AfFricke  and  Arabia  fell 


Thou  wilt  but 

These  men  w. 

would  pa' 
Their  owne  vc 

honor'd  v 
From  Argos  1 

They  would  n 


Be  rough,  and  j 


Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 


thee,  when  they  tooke  their  free  and 
that  till  Troy  were  by  their  brave 
home.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

;'s  too  slow,  till  r 


Id.  lb.  fol.  68. 
He  much  was  troubled,  ue  wist  what  to  do : 
For  loth  he  was  his  noble  hands  t'  embrew 
In  the  base  blood  of  such  a  rascall  crew. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  2. 

No,  no,  the  noblest 

Deere  hath  them  [homes]  as  huge  as  the  rascall. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  iii.  so.  4. 
The  bucks  and  lusty  stag<  ,-inumg  the  rascals  strew*d, 
As  sometime  gallant  spirits  among  the  multitude. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13. 


Quart.  Now  thou 
An  honest  hearted  pimp  ;  thou  shalt  for  this 
Be  drunk  in  Vine-dee,  rascal/  ;  I'll  begin 
A  runlet  to  thee.— Mayne.   The  City  Match,  Aot  iii.  so.  4. 
Faith,  Madam,  this  is  that  rascally  captain's  plot 

Killegrew.  Parson's  Wedding,  Act  iii.  SC.  5. 
Why  goodman  Hobby-horse,  if  we  out  of  our  gentility 
offer'd  you  to  begin,  must  you  out  of  vour  rascaUia  need:; 
take  it?—  Tailor.  The  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl.  Actus  Teitlus. 
There  is  no  name  to  this  letter  (full  of  rascal  lit  ies  against 
king  Ch.  II.  and  his  court)  but  the  general  report  then  was 
that  it  was  written  by  M.  Needham. 

Wood.  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 
Did  I  not  see  you,  rascal,  did  I  not; 
When  you  lay  snug  to  snap  young  Damon's  goat. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Past.  3. 
U^ed  him  so  like  a  base  rascallion, 
That  old  Pyg-  (what  d'y' 


Hudibras,  pt. 


By  some  old  authors  race;  it 
is  now  more  commonly  written 
with  a  z. 

Fr.  Raser;    It.  Rddere,    raso, 
rasc/uar  ,■   Sp.  Raer  ;    Lat.  Ras- 
um,  past  part,  of  radere,  (fortassc 
a  padiov,  facile, — Vossius.)     See 
Erase. 
To  rub  plain  or  smooth,  to  plain  or  smoothen, 
to  scrape  or  shave,  to  scratch;   to  lay  even  or 
level ;  to  level,  to  lay  low  or  prostrate,  to  ruin,  to 
destroy. 
Upon  a  day  in  a  certaine  place, 
Out  of  his  hedde,  his  iyen  he  gan  race. 

Chaucer.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 
My  berd,  my  here  that  hangeth  long  adoun, 
That  never  yet  felt  non  offensioun 
Of  rasour  ue  of  shere,  I  wol  thee  yeve, 
And  ben  thy  trewe  servant  while  I- live. 

Id.  TheKnightes  Talc,  v.  241P. 
Liche  to  the  boke,  in  which  is  rased 
The  letter,  and  male  nothyng  be  radde. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
And  to  the  hedde  he  stalketh  still, 
Where  that  he  wist  was  the  wife, 
And  in  his  hand  a  rasour  knife 

He  bare,  with  which  hit  throte  he  cut.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

I  saw  Troye  fall  down  in  burning  gledes  : 
Neptunus  town  clene  razed  from  the  soil. 

Surrey.  VirgUe.  ^Eneis,b.n. 
Yet  drowsic  drowping  age 

incroching  on  apace, 
With  pensive  plough  will  raze  your  hue 
and  beauties  beanies  deface. 

Turbervile.  The  Louer  exhort eth  his  Lady,  %c. 

With  the  tooth  of  a  small  beast  like  a  rat,  they  race  some 

their  faces,  some  their  bodies,  after  diuers  formes,  as  if  it 

were  with  the  scratch  of  a  pin  the  print  of  which  rasure  can 

neuer  be  done  away  againe  during  life. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol,  iii.  p.  C74.  ■ 

For  by  those  thre  [partes  of  penaunce]  lyke  as  by  so  many 

instrumentes,  we  make  a  perfyt  rasyuge  and  clensynge  "i 

the  soulefrom  synnes.     Whan  we  be  about  to  rase  and  do 

away  any  maoer  writyng,  we   !'yi\ste   scrape   the  paper,  and 

,-aye  of  the 


borne  chinnes 
■Shakes.  Tempest,  Act  ii,  sc.  1. 

Such  also,  among*!  the  r.i:.;ans,  was  that  Miraculum 
Colts,  (as  Apuleius  calls  it,)  that  miracle  of  the  whetstone, 
done  by  Accius  Na?vius,  when,  at  his  command,  it  was 
divided  into  two  with  a  razor. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  707. 
The  spoils  of  cities  raz'd,  and  warriours  slain, 
We  share  with  justice,  as  with  toll  we  gain. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
That  by  degrees  her  tender  breasts  may  feel 
First  the  rough  razings  of  the  pointed  steel. 

Dryden.   Tyrannick  Love,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 
Our  quick  returning  folly  cancels  all, 
As  the  tide  rushing  rases  what  is  writ 
In  yielding  sands,  and  smooths  the  letter'd  shore. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  5. 
In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unemploy'd,  or  in  place,  Sir, 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

Goldsmith.  Retaliation. 

RASH,  v.  }  Dr.  Nott  (who  produces  the  ex- 
Ra'sher.  )  ample  from  the  History  of  Arthur) 
says  that  the  printed  copy  of  Surrey  reads  rashed, 
(avulsus  in  Virgil;)  "an  old  word  (he  adds) 
evidently  formed  from  the  Fr.  Arracher  "  i.e.  to 
root  up,  to  draw,  tear,  or  pull  up.  G.  Douglas 
renders  Impawidus  frnnqit  telunt,  "  unabasitlie 
raschand  the  schaft 'in  sounder."  Raschis  (fra- 
gores)  the  Glossary  calls  a  word  formed  from  the 
I  sound.  It  is  more  probably  the  A.  S.  Hrysant 
!  hrisan,  (see  To  Crush,)  ruere,  corruere,  colliderc, 
'  to  rush  together  or  against,  to  dash  or  beat 
\  together. 
j       To  dash;  to  beat,  to  bruise,  to  beat  to  pieces,  to 

break. 
|       To  rash  vp  hastily  (in  Fox)  may  be, — to  dash, 
beat,  knock  up  hastily ;  or,  to  hurry,  to  despatch 
hastily ;    more  immediately  from   rash,  the  adj. 

Julus,  eke,  raviBh'd  [rash'd]  out  of  his  arms. 

Surrey.   Virgilc.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 

When  Arthur  saw  the  earl  at  that  mischief  he  spurred  his 

horse  thitherward  ;    and  the  first  that  he  encountered  he 

,  drove  down  flat  to  the  earth,  and  the  second  he  took  in  his 

]  arms,  and  rashed  him  out  of  the  saddle. 

History  of  Arthur  of  Little  Brytayne,  p.  83.  ed.  1814. 
I  In  my  former  edition  of  Acts  and  Monuments,  so  hastely 
I  rashed  vp  at  that  present,  in  such  shortnesse  of  time,  as  in 
the  said  booke  thou  mayst  see  (gentle  reader)  declared  and 
signified.—  Fox,  Martyrs,  p.  C45.  an.  1439. 

There  Marinell  great  deeds  of  amies  did  shew  ; 
And  through  the  thickest  like  a  lyon  flew, 
Rushing  off  helmes,  and  ryving  plates  asonder. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  3. 

Sir,  I  mist  my  purpose  in  his  armc,  rasht  his  doublet 

sleeve,  ran  him  close  by  the  left  cheek,  and  through  his 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 


-  The  1 

;d  thr< 

chased  bores 

Turne  head  'gainst  kennels  of  bold  hounds,  and  j 

through  their  gores.— Chapman.  Homer.  Hie 


RASH,  adj.  }       Dut. 
Ra'shful.       I  Dut.  3 
Ra'shly.        f  rare ; 
Ra'shness.    J  ruere,  ] 


letli- 


fsutmes,  Vs.  o2. 


Dut.  and  Ger.Rnsch,  rapidus  ; 

Raschen,  festinare,  prope- 

from    the    A.  S.  Hrysan, 

proruere,  to  rush  forward, 

to  precipitate.     And  hence  the  adjective  rash— 

Precipitate,  headlong,  headstrong;  hasty,  sud- 
den ;  being,  doing,  or  acting  without  foresight  or 
premeditation,  caution,  or  consideration;  unfore- 
seeing,  unexpecting,  unwary,  or  unaware,  un- 
cauiious,  inconsiderate. 

Rash,  Fr.  Rasche, — an  eruption,  a  sudden  rush- 
ing or  breaking  out. 

Rasher,  (on  the  coals,)  Fr.  Carbonade.  Skinner 
says — rasura  laridi ;  more  probably  so  called  from 
the  rashness  or  haste  with  which  the  cookery  is 
despatched. 


i .,.,; 


Gascoigne.    The  Complaynt  of  Phyla, 


It  is  well  knuweii,  thru 
£k\ll.  are  made  afrayd 
mis  '  '  ' 


felowes  and  suche  as  have  i 
false  rumors,  and  stirred 
schief— Goldit.ge.  Ossar,  fol.  1G0. 


ithat 
e  fraught. 


t  allure  and  loue  not. 


In  her  fahv  ev>       v.--    > .    ■,      .     q.s  .lid  flame, 

Kindled  above  at  th'  hevenly  Maker's  light, 
And  darted  fyrie  beames  out  of  the  same, 
So  passing  persant,  and  so  wondrous  bright, 
That  quite  bereav'd  the  rath  beholder's  tight 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 
The  copious  flood  of  speech  to  many  brings 
Vntimely  death ;  another  rashly  dyes, 
Wlule  he  vpon  his  wond'rous  strength  relyes. 

Beaumont.  Juvetu 
Or  burnt  larke's  heeles,  c 

Take  an  English  man 

And  cry  St.  George,  and  give  him  b 
And  you  shall  have  him  upon 
-       m.$Fl 


of  his  last  meale 


ee  educatic 
last  meale),  c 
>r  nothing. 

Bp.Halt.  Heaven  t 


Defyahogshead.— Beau 


Fletch.TheCaptain,i 


.  .     ■ 


In  such  a  time  it  was  as  this,  that  not  all  the 
power  of  the  Roman  senate,  nor  the  wit  and  i 
Cicero,  nor  the  courage  and  virtue  of  Brutus,  was  able  to 
defend  their  country,  or  themselves,  against  the  unex- 
perienced rashness  of  a  beardless  boy,  and  the  loose  rage  of 

Cowley.  On  the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

At  length  the  lucky  chief  who  oft  had  found 
"What  vast  success  his  rasher  darings  crown'd, 
"Who  saw  how  much  the  favouring  gods  had  done, 
Nor  would  be  wanting,  when  they  urged  him  on, 
Fierce  and  impatient  of  the  tedious  stay, 
Resolves  by  night  to  prove  the  doubtful  way. 

Rome.  Litcan.  Pharsalia.h.v. 

It  is  better  to  rest  satisfied  with  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  him,  by  being  content  with  general  ideas,  than  to  run  the 
hazard  of  thinking  unworthily  of  that  great  Being,  by  our 
rashness  in  proceeding  to  determinate  ideas. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  34? 
His  beginnings  must  be  in  rashness;  a  noble  fault :  but 
time  and  experience  will  correct  that  errour,  and  tame  it 
Into  a  deliberate  and  well-weighed  courage. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  Ded. 

Brown  bread,  and  milk,  (but  first  she  skimm'd  her  bowls,) 
And  rashers  of  singed  bacon  on  the  coals. 

Id.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 
One  gammon  of  bacon  hangs  up  for  a  show, 
But,  for  eating  a  rasher  of  what  they  take  pride  in, 
They'd  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan  it  is  fry'd  in. 

Goldsmith.  The  Haunch  of  Venison. 

RASP.  ^       It.Bdspo;  so  called  (perhaps) 

Ra'spas.         Vfrom   the  rasping  roughness  of 
Ra'spberry.  J  the  wood. 

For  it  biteth  a  nan's  ton  gut.'  like  the  wine-  of  raspes,  when 
it  is  drunk.— Hackl uyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p,  97. 

There  are  raspasscs,  and  a  little  berrie  which  we  call 
among  vs  blues,  which  are  very  good  to  eate. 

Id.  Tb.  vol.  iii.  p.  305 

Also  the  like  plentie  of  raspis  berries,  which  doe  grow  in 
euery  place.—  Id.  lb.  p.  151. 

Herewith  (at  hand)  taking  her  home  of  plentie, 
Fill'd  with  the  choyse  of  every  orchard's  daintie, 
As  peares,  plums,  apples,  the  sweet  raspis-berry. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  5. 

R  A  S  P,  i?.      ^       Fr.  Baspe ;   It.  Baspare  • 

Rasp,  n.         \  Baspar :  Sw.Baspa;  Dut. 

Raspatory.  J  Ger.  Baspen,  formerly  written 
rapsen,  from  reib  -  en,  fricare,  to  rub ;  reiben, 
reps-en,  rapsen,  and  by  a  common  transposition  of 
the  letters  ps,  raspen.  Skinner, — from  rad-ere, 
to  scrape. 

To  rub  ;  to  rub  off,  (sc.  the  rough  parts  of 
the  surface;)  to  file. 

All  eruptions  of  air,  though  small  and  slight,  give  an 
entity  of  sound  which  we  call  crackling,  puifmg,  spitting, 
Sec,  so  in  candles  that  sp  ,.-,;,  so  in  rasp- 

ingt  .sneezing,  &c— Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  j  12J. 


If  by  the  emplaster  you  discover  the  fissure,  or  that  the 
bone  contuses,  you  are  to  rasp  the  contused  part  the  whole 
length ;  to  which  purpose,  you  ought  to  be  furnished  with 
various  sorts  of  raspatories.—  Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  v.  c.  9. 


RAT,  n.      >      Fr.  Bat ;  Sp.  Batto ;  Ger.  Batte, 

Ra'tsbane.  f  ratze ;    Dut.  Batte;     Sw.  Beetle  ; 

Low  Lzt.Batus,   rattus.      Wachter  derives  from 

Ger.  Beissai;     A.S.  Hrcddan,    (to   rid,)    rapere, 

q.d.  animal  rapax.      A  rapacious  animal. 

Ther  was  no  raton  of  al  the  route,  for  al  the  reame  of 

Fraunce 
Tha  therste  (that  durst)  have  bonde  the  belle  a  boute  the 


Ne  have  it  hongid 

A  rybibour  and  a  ratoner,  a  raken  and  bus 

And  forth  he  goth,  no  lenger  wold  he  tary, 
Into  the  toun  unto  a  potecary, 
And  praied  him  that  he  him  wolde  sell 
Some  poison,  that  he  might  his  ratoutu  quell. 


Ch  ;i. 


The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,783. 


Cowpcr.   Truth. 


i  scold. 


"Wherefore  (writes  he)  you  see  by  the  example  of  the 
Romans,  that  playes  are  rats-bane  to  government  of  com- 
mon-weales,  and  that  players  by  the  iudgement  of  them 
are  infamous  persons. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

RATCH.     Perhaps   from  the   Ger.  Biech-en, 

odorem  spirare,  et  odorem  perciperc  ;    and  ap- 
plied to— 

A  dog,  that  hunts  by  scent.  See  Brach  ;  and 
Bache  in  Jamieson. 

Whiche  after  golde  maketh  chase  and  sute 

"With  his  brocours,  that  renne  aboute 

Liche  vnto  ratches  in  a  route 

Suche  lucre  is  none  aboue  grounde. 


t  of  the  ratches  f 


-Gower.  Con.  A. 


anJ 


The  pope  and  byshoppes  hunt  the  wilde  deare,  the  fox, 
and  the  hare,  in  their  closed  parkes,  W)  the  great  cryes,  and 
homes  blowinge,  with  houudes  and  ratches  running. 

Fryth.   Works,  p.  100. 
As  they  ryde  talkynge, 
A  rach  ther  come  flyngynge 

Overtwert  the  way. 
Thanne  seyde  old  and  yonge, 
From  her  first  gynnynge, 

They  ne  sawe  honde  never  so  gay. 

Lybcaus.  JDisconus.  Ritson,  vol.  ii. 

RATE,  n.  ^       Bate,  n.    aliquid  ration;    past 

Rate,  v.      I  part,  of  re-or,  ratits  ;  and  upon  the 

Ra'table.    V  noun  is  formed  the  verb, — 

Ra'tably.    j       To    reckon,    to    compute,    to 

Ra'ter.       )  value,  fix,  or  settle  the  value  ;  to 

estimate,  to  place  to  the  account;  to  impute,  to 

lay  to  the  charge;  to  fix,  to  settle,  to  apportion, 

the   quantity  or   quality;    the    proportion,    the 

degree. 

And  God  was  in  Crist  recounceilinge  to  him  the  world, 
not  r,  t/yur/c  [r<-j,/it<i7is]  to  hem  her  iriltis,  and  puttide  in  us 
the  word  of  recounceilyng.—  Wiclif.  2  Corynth.  c.  5. 

Ye  have  an  annual  stipend  and  an  ordinarie  fee  from 
Ceasar;  and  it  is  rated  out  vnto  you  by  a  playn  rule  howe 
nmcliL'  or  liUl  w  t-u-ht  to  require  of  the  people  for  any 
duetie.— Vdal.  Luke,  c.  3. 

Because  they  c 


As  many  us  shal  haue  doen  their  feithful  trauail,  shalbe 
cTouned  with  L'lori--  and  honour  in  the  kingdome  of  beaue 
according  to  the-  quantitee  or  rate  of  ye  fruict,  which  thei 
hauc  brought  and  encreased  in  the  Lordes  vineyard. 

Id.  Luke,  c.  19. 

And  they  shall  not  adventure  hereafter  any  greater 
sumnie,  tltt-n  ;■«/<;'</.;  a, ■curding  to  t heir  proportion  of  this 
their  first  aduenture.— Hackluyl.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  1S8. 

When  she  rate* things,  and  moves  from  ground  to  ground, 

The  name  of  reason  she  obtains  by  this : 
""■■*  when  by  reason  she  the  truth  hath  found, 
she  understanding  is. 
The  Immorality  of  the  Soul,  s.  25. 


RAT 

He  chaunst  to  come  where  those  two  ladies  late, 

Omylia  and  Amoret,  abode, 
Both  in  full  sad  and  sorrowfull  estate  ; 
The  one  right  feeble  through  the  evill  rale 
Of  food,  which  in  her  duresse  she  had  found. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 
Thus  sate  they  all  around  in  seemely  rate ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  them  a  goodly  mayd 
(Even  in  the  lap  of  womanhood)  there  sate. 

Id.  lb.  b.iv.  c.  11. 
But  I  collect  out  or  the  abbay  booke  of  Burton,  that  20 
>ra?  were  ratable  to  two  markes  of  siluer. 

Camden.  Rcmaines.  Money. 
They  part  (heir  prisoners,  passing  them  for  debt, 

And  in  their  ransom  ratably  accord; 
To  a  prince  of  ours,  a  page  of  theirs  they  ; 
to  an  English  lor 
ratjton.  The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 
The  wise  rater  of  things,  as  they  weigh  in  the  sanctuary's 
balance,  and  reason's,  will  obey  the  powers  over  them. 

Whithck.  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  II. 

Nor  will  the  purity  which  is  inseparable  from  it,  ever  let 

us  know  what  the  vast  and  sinking  espea 

and  uncleanness  are.     In  a  word,  it  is  vice  only  mat  is 

chargeable  thing,  it  is  only  shame  and  repentance  that  i 

buy  at  such  costly  rates.— Sharp,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  11. 

The  wretch  who  slights  the  bounties  of  the  skies, 

And  sinks,  while  favour 'd  with  the  means  to  rise, 

Shall  find  them  rated  to  their  full  amount, 

The  good  he  scorned  all  carried  to  accou 

A  ratable  payment  of  all  the  debts  of  the 
degree,  is  clearly  the  most  equitable  method. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  t 

RATE,  v.   >      A.S.Hreth-ian,sai\ire, 

Ra'ting,  n.  $  See  Wrath. 

To  speak  wrathfuUij  to  ;  to  scold,  to  chide. 

But  yet  by  Seint  Thomas 

Me  reweth  sore  of  hendy  Nicholas 

He  shal  be  rated  of  his  studying, 

j      If  that  I  may,  by  Jesus,  heven,  king. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  345S. 

Then   when  the  time  came  of  his  appearance  befor  the 

chancellor,  he  threat ned  hii ..;  oeu     sly,  i  uiling  and  rating 

him  as  though  he  had  bin  a  dog.— Fox.  Martyrs,  an.  1536. 

But  chiefely  Paridell  his  hart  did  grate 

To  heare  him  threaten  so  despightfullv, 
As  if  he  did  a  dogge  in  kenell  rate 

That  durst  not  li.uk.-.— >y  enstr.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  Iii.  c.  9. 
If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  ought  to  be  grave, 
kind,  and  sober,  representing  the  ill,  or  unbecomingness  of 
the  faults,  ralhei  than  a  ha>ty  rating  the  child  for  it,  which 
makes  him  not  smb.  i.  ntly  .i.-tin  ruish  whether  your  dislike 
be  not  more  directed  to  him  than  his  fault. 

Locke.  Of  Education,  s.  77. 

The  good  woman  on  her  return,   finding  her  cakes  all 

burnt,  rated  the  kin-  [Alfred]  virry  severely,  and  upbraided 

him,  that  he  always  seemed  very  well  pleased  to  eat  her 

warm  cakes,  though  he  was  thus  negligent  in  toasting  them. 

Hume.  Hintvry  of  England,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 

RATH,  or  ^  A.  S.  Bath,  rathor,  rathost,  celer, 
Rathe.  I  vclox  ;  Dut.  Bade  ;  Ger.  Bad  ; 
Ra'thely.  V  Siv.  Bad,-  in  A.S.  also  Bad,  or 
Ra'ther.  I  hrade,  hrathe,  ready;  rathe,  from 
Ra'thest.   J  the  verb  hrad-ian,  properare,  ac- 

celerare,  to  hasten,  to  accelerate,  to  be  or  make 

ready.      And,  thus,  rathe, — 

Speedy,  quick,  soon,  early ;  rather,  adj.  earlier. 

sooner,    prior,    anterior ;      adv.     sooner,     more 

promptly,  more  eagerly,  more  willingly. 
The! 


He  regned  fiftene  gere,  and  ( 
stoutly  d 


t  .igevn  1 


i  holdes  kasteles, 


R.  Bruune,  p.  87. 

le  to  rathe.— Id.  p.  •). 
■  he  kennes, 
i  tham  rathr.',;  Klines. 
Id.  p.  113. 


To  seme  that  lady  heelv.  bothe  late  and  r 

Piers  Plouhman,  ip.VZ. 
Bote  ge  ryse  the  rather*,  and  rathe  gow  to  worche 
Shal  no  grevn  that  here  gxeweth.  gladen  gow  at  ncede. 

Id.  p.  134. 
Nay  by  Crist  quath  conscience,  conge  me  rather 
Bote  reson  rede  me  thrto  rather  wol  ich  deye.— Id.  p.  64. 
This  is  he  that  I  seyde  of.  aftir  me  is  comun  a  man,  which 


■  bitV-ri 


for  1 


than  I 

Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  1. 
eriden  and  seiden  to  hem,  if  it  b*> 
i  to  huere  ghou  rather  than  God. 


And  Btandeth  fix'c 


But  Petir  and  Joon  ai 

•ightful  in  the  sight  of 

leme  ghe.—  Id.  Dedis,  c.<t 
O  dere  cosin  min  Dan  John,  shesaide, 
What  a'deth  you  so  rathe  for  to  arise? 

Chaucer.   The  Shipmannes  Tale 
For  he  was  after  traitour  to  the  toun 
Of  Troy  alas,  they  quitte  him  out  to  rathe. 


l.Vri 


130,209. 
Id.  Trail.  %  Cres.  b.  iv, 


Gower.  Con.  A.  t>.  \ 


And  common  Irene  in  every  nede 
The  wcrst  speche  is  ralhest  herde. 
And  k'ut'J.  till  it  be  ;mswerde. — Id.  lb. 


\11  thing  that  I  would  haue  : 

She  huilton  such  a  ^rouml. --/!>///.  ThcLouerwailelh,  $c 


The  rathrr  lambcs  bene  starved  with,  cold, 
A])  for  iluii"  ln.iislrr  i.i  juniU^o  and  old. 

Jtf.  The  Shepheard's  Calender.  F&ruarie. 

I'd  rather  have  that  man  [Cato] 

Approve  my  deeds,  than  worlds  for  my  admirers. 

Addison.  Cato,  Act  ii.  bc.  1. 

These  injunctions  oi'  the  suspension  of  the  labours  of  the  , 
lower  ranks  art-  univi-r^illy  and  perpetually  in  force,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  an. I  in  all  a^s  ;  the  rather,  as  they  are 
no  less  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  higher  than  the  com- 
fort of  the  lower  orders.— Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  23. 

RATH,  from  the  context,  appears  to  have  been  { 
u  round  hill,  made  ready  or  prepared,  "  strongly 
trenched  and  throwne  up,  and  ordained"  for  as-  i 
,sombling. 

There  is  a  great  use  amongst  the  Irish,  to  make  great  as- 
semblies together  upon  a  rath  or  hill  there  to  parlie  (as  they 
say)  about  matters  ami  wrornrs  In ■{ \: ■<■  cue  township  and  town- 
ship, or  one  privat  person  and  another, 

Spe7i$er.  View  of  the  Stale  of  Ireland.  \ 

RA'TIFY,  v.  \  Yr.Ratifier  ;  It.  Ratificare ;  \ 
Ratification.  I  Sp.  Ratijicar ;  Low  Lat.  Ra-  ' 
Ra'tifier.  (tijkar,*,  'ratum   faoeve,  ratiha-  \ 

Ratiuabi'tion.  J  bere,  ratum  habere;  (see 
Rate;)  to  make  or  cause,  to  have  or  hold,  (any  | 
thing  to  be)  fixed  or  settled. 

To  settle,  to  affirm  or  confirm,  to  establish,  to 
assure  or  secure,  to  warrant. 

We  declare  and  ordein  that  ei 
his  partie  shall  ralific,  conlirme, 
the  chapiters  and  articles  ahoue  saied. 

Hall.    Hen.  VIII.  an.  11. 
The  kyng  of  Englad  sent  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  knight, 
master  of  his   horsrs,  \  l>>[;tr.r  S^psiin,  to  fiononie,  for  the 
ratijicacion  of  the  league  concluded  at  Cambray. 

Id.  lb.  an.  21. 
Pray  to  the  blacke-cloud-gathering  god,  [Idsean  Jove,]  that 

All  Troy,  and  all  her  miseries  ;  that  he  will  digne  to  use 
His  most  lov'd  bird,  to  ratifie  thy  hopes. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 

That  all  stage-players  were  consecrated  unto  Bacchus  as 
well  as  these  their  sta^e-playrs,  is  a  plenary  ratification  of 
my  minors  truth,  to  whiche  our  owne  experience  must  sub- 
scribe.— Pnjnnc.   Hislriu-Mttsiix,  pt.  i.  Act  vi.  sc.  7. 

Antiquity  forgot,  custome  not  knowne, 

The  ratifies  ami  props  of  t-u-ry  word. 
They  cry,  choose  we  ;  Laertes  shall  be  king. 

Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  Activ.sc.  5. 


RAT 

"\  Fr.  Rational;  It.  Ra 
I  zionale  ,■  Sp.  Razonable 
I  Lat.  Rationalis,  from  the 
l^  Lat.  Ratio.  See  Reason. 
|  Reasonable ;  endued 
I  with  reason,  having  the 
I  use  or  power  of  reason  ; 
J  consistent  with,  agreeable 
to  right  reason,  or  sound  sense,  or  understanding. 
That  parte  of  phisycke  called  rafionall,  whereby  is  de- 
clared the  faculties  or  powers  of  the  body,  the  causes,  acci- 
dentes,  aDd  tokens  of  syckcm  sses,  ran  mil  always  be  sure, 
without  some  experience. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  25. 
But  morall  philosophy  was  his  chiefest  end ;   for  the 
'  and  matheraaticks,  (the  which  he  had 


RATIONAL,  aqj 
Ra'tional,  n. 
Ra'tionalist. 
Ra'tionally. 
Rationality. 
Ratio'cinate,  v. 
Ratiocina'tion. 
Ratio'cii 


Viator 


The  empirical  philosophei 
lay  up  and  use  their  store. 


j  pismires  ;  they  only 

.  .  ionalisls  are  like  the 
spiders  ;  they  spin  all  out  of  their  own  bowels.  Hut  give  me 
a  philosopher  who,  like  the  bee,  hath  a  middle  family, 
gathering  Iron,  abroad.  I. ill  digesting  that  which  is  leathered 
by  his  own  yirtue.— Bacon.  Apophthegms. 

Yea,  the  highest  and  most  improved  parts  of  rationality 
are  frequently  caught  in  the  entanglements  uf  a  tenacious 
imagination  ;  and  submit  to  its  obstinate  but  delusory  dic- 
tamens.— Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  11, 

Amongst  [the  Persians]  the  religious  rites  are  performed 
ratio  in,  l/ii  by  those  that  are  ingenious,  w  Inlcsl  liie  supertu  a) 
vulgar  look  no  further  in  the  observation  of  them,  than  the 
external  symbol  or  ceremony. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  315. 
Scholars,  and  such  as  love  to  ratiocinate  will  have  more 
and  better  matter  to  exercise  their  wits  upon. 

Sir  W.  Petty.  Advice  to  Hartlib,  (1648,)  p.  22. 
Let  degenerated  nature  then  fee  her  best  advocate  at  this 

litrie,  lie  can  1ml  plead  shape,  speech,  ratiocination  to  make 

himselfe  no  beast.— Bp.  Hull.  SI.  Paul's  Combat. 


pr. .]».., n  inns  one  to  another,  and  illation  of  conclusions 
them,  is  ratiocination  or  discourse. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  50. 
Some  consecutions  are  so  intimately  and  evidently  con- 
nexed  to  or  found  in  the  premisses  that  the  cniiclus'inn  is 
attained  i/uo.si  per  nullum,  and  without  any  thing  of  raliavi- 
i/al/ee  process,  and  as  the  eve  sees  his  ubieds  ininsedialely 
and  without  any  previous  discourse.— Id.  lb.  p.  51. 

Can  those  then  be  enthusiasts  who  profess  to  follow  rea- 
"  '     Yes,  undoubtedly,  if  by  reason  they  mean   only  cou- 
rt) called 


them  from 


approving  of  the  ; 


In  lllatiels  eninill.a'.,  ratihabition  or 

does  always  make  the  approver  guilty. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iv. 

If  I  have  willed  it  [a  crime]  directly  and  caus'd  it  tt 

done  kmiwiiuly,  er  by  seme  causality  which  I  at  any  t 
us'd  to  that  purpose.  1  am  liable  to  all  tile  evil  that  ca: 
vru:-equcnt  In  that  sin  :  but  ii  I  be  guilty  onlv  by  rati! 
Hon,  that  is,  if  really  I  did  not  command  it,  effect,  or  c 
it  to  lie  effected,  hut  only  rejoice  in  it  and  use  it  when 
done,  then  my  raliha'iilian  is  erdinanlv  (though  very  i 
yet  much  less  than  the  other  action.— Id.  lb. 
You  judge  yourself,  and  I  but  keep  record, 


I  seal  the  doom,  and  ratify  the  deed. 

Dryden.  Palamon  §•  Arcite. 
When  our  Saviour  came  to  give  a  new  law,  though  he  did 

not  abolish  all  the  ceremonial  laws  of   Moses,  vet  the  law  el' 
the  ten  commandments  he  seems  to  have  ratified  and  con- 
'  which  concerns  the  ob- 


we  never  are  satisfied  with  our  opinions,  whatever  \ 
may  pretend,  till  they  are  rul,li,,l  and  confirmed  b;  I 
Buiaages  of  the  rest  of  mankind.— Reynolds,  Dis.  7. 


Therefore   such    peisi.n. 

sts  and  rationalists,  to  c 

.lional  inquirers. 

Waterland.  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  6/. 

One  attribute  may  perhaps  rationally  be  considered  as 

prior  ill  conception  to  another,  and  existence  as  prior  to  all 

Id..  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  447. 

For   nature  by  her  subtlety  oftentimes  transcends   and 

libido*  the  glial,  st  subtlety  of  human  ran,  dilations. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  4-1. 


With  piety  begins  all  good  on  earth; 
'lis  the  first-born  of  rationality. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  8. 
The  schoolmen  make  a  third  act  of  the  mind  which  they 
11  ratiocination,  and  we  may  stile  it  the  generation  of  a 
judgement  from  others  ai  tuallv  in  oni  understanding. 


Search.  Light 


"fXat 


RA'TTLE,  v.  "\       Dut.  Rate/en,  strepere,  gar- 
Ra'ttle,  n.         \  rire ;  rateler,  garrulus ;  to  make 
Ra'ttling,  n.  )  a  noise,  to  chatter.     It  is  the 
dim.  of  rate,  to  scold. 

To  scold,  to  chide ;    to  speak  noisily,  loudly,  or 
clamorously;  to  make  a  noise,  din,  or  clamour. 
(Used  generally  of  the  noise  from  the  collision  of 
hard  substances,  as  of  stones.) 
Balde  Rupilie  he  rattles  vp 

to  combat  if  he  darres.— Drant.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  7. 
Where  as  commonlie  by  the  rattling  c 
the  toome  is  portended  the  death  of  pop 
report  goeth.— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  151.  an.  10CC.    " 
And  off  my  mourning-robes  :  grief,  to  the  grave, 
For  I  haue  gold,  and  therefore  will  he  brave  ■ 
In  silks  I'll  rattle  it  of  every  colour. 

Cook.  Green.  Tuquoque. 
But  hereafter  when  his  force 
Shall  wield  the  rattle  and  the  horse, 
Twill  ravish  the  delighted  sense 
To  view  the  sports  of  innocence. 

Cartwright.  To  Mr,  W,  B. 


v  ithin 


RAV 

The  dissoluteness  of  our  lascivious,   impudent,  rattle- 

paied  gadding  females  new  is  such,  as  if  they  had  purposely 
studied  to  appropriate  to  themselves  king  Solomon's  me- 
morable character.— Prynnc.  nn.lrio.Ma.tis.  pt.  i.  Act  V. 

■ She  said,  and  vanished  from  her  place, 

The  sheaf  of  arrows  shook,  and  rattled  in  their  case. 

Bryden.  Palamon  %  Arctic. 
Whose  frenzies  must  be  reconciled 
With  drums  and  rattles  like  a  child. 

Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 
Its  humble  method  nothing  has  of  fierce, 
inn  hates  the  ranting  ot  a  lofty  verse, 
Their  native  beauty  pleases,  and  excites, 
And  never  with  harsh  sounds  (lie  ear  affrights. 

Dryden.   The  Art  of  Poetry,  c.  2. 
They  revolted  from  him  while  the  peals  of  thunder  that 
proclaimed    hi.   discoid   on   the   mountain   rattled  in  their 
ears,  and  while  he  dictated  his  laws  to  them. 

Bolingbroke,  Ess.  3.  On  Monotheism. 
When  swift  the  harpies  to  their  prey  return, 
'ft  Astolpho  to  the  rattling  I 


Ills   I 


i  applu 


Orl 


Fur  i, 


gregation,  and  E 


^|  Fr. 
Uap, 
)  tear  £ 


Ravager,   ravir.       See 

r  Rape,  to   reave,  to 

away.     See  also  Raven, 


In  the  churches  and  chapels  which  adjoin  the   public 

streets,  the  sharp  rattle  of  the  whirling  phaeton,  and  the 
graver  rumble  oi"  the  loaded  waggon,  mixed  with  the  oaths 
"  "  bawling  drivers,  disturb  the  con- 
Dice  of  the  preacher. 

Horsley,  vol.  f" 

RA'VAGE,  i 

Ra'vageb. 
and  Ravish. 

To  reave  or  rob ;  to  plunder,  to  despoil,  to  lay 
waste. 

We  come  not,  mighty  queen,  an  hostile  band, 

With  sword  and  lire,  and  raea.jiuij  the  land, 

To  bear  your  spoils  triumphant  to  the  shore. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  i. 

Perhaps,  when  flames  their  dreadful  ravage  make. 

Or  groaning  earth  shall  from  the  centre  shake, 

\\  lien  Masting  dews  the  rising  harvest  seize, 

Or  nations  sicken  with  some  dire  disease. 

Rowc.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  viii. 

He  nani'd  victorious  ravaqers  no  morel 

Vanish,  ye  human  comets!   si i link  your  blaze! 

Ye  that  your  glory  to  your  terrors  owe. 

Thomson.   To  the  Memory  of  Lord  Talbot. 

Lewis  the  fourieeiitli  ravaged  defenceless  countries  with 
armies  suliieient  to  conquer  them,  if  they  had  been  prepared 
to  resist.— Bolingbroke.  State  of  Europe,  Let.  7. 

Whilst  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornadoe  flies, 

Mingling  the  rava.j,  .1  landscape  with  the  skies. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Village. 

From  hill  to  hill  the  beacon's  rousing  blaze 

Spreads  wide  the  hope  of    ' 

The  fierce  Croatian,  and  t 

With  all  the  sons  of  ravage,  crowd  the  war. 

Johnson.  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

nihil- ; 


HAVE,  v.    ~\ 
Ra'vee.         \  : 
Ra'v.ng,„J, 

cult  to  discover  t 


Fr.  Resver,  ravasser,  r 
Dut.  Rcven,  revelen,  delii 

Menage  declares  it  diffi- 
discover  the  origin  of  this  word,  and  writes 
no  uttie  purpose.  It  is  to  act  as  one  reaved  or 
bereaved,  (sc.)  of  his  reason  or  understanding  ; 
and,  thus — 

To  move,  act,  or  talk  insanely,  unreasonably, 
senselessly,  madly,  furiously,  deliriously. 
Ye  ben  so  wild,  it  see.meth  as  if  ye  raue. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  Sr  Cres.  b.  if. 
Now  eometh  hasadrie  with  his  apertenauntes,  as  tables 
and  raj/es,  of  which  Cometh  deceit,  false  nthes,  .  ! 
all  raving,  blasplieiiiimg  and  lending  of  God,  &c. 

_    ..       .  Id    The  Persones  Tale. 

So  they  began  for  to  raue. 

That  he  hym  selfe  was  fayne  to  saue. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 
Toter  was  angry  and  rebuked  Christ,  and  thought  earnestly 
that  he  had  ruue.t.  and  not  wist  what  he  sayde. 

Tyndull.    Workes,  p.  25. 
Whence  came  that  stoppyng  of  her  throte,  that  raining, 

panges,  Sec— Id.  lb.  p.  285. 
His  bowre  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  maine, 

Wilder  a  middle  rneke,  'gainst  which  doe  rave 
The  roring  biiluv.es  in  their  proud  disdaine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

Pensive  Winter,  cheer'd  by  him, 

Sits  by  the  social  lire,  and  happy  hears 
Th'  excluded  tempest  idly  rave  along. 

Thomson.    Autumn. 
a  submit 
)  prove  her  wit. 

Young,  Sat.  5, 

Id.  Complaint,  Night  7. 


ItAV 

HA  VEL,  v.  Ravelen,  (Hoi.);  intrkare,  (Kilian.) 
To  ravel  appears  to  be  a  dim.  of  reave,  and  to 
mean,  to  tear  or  pull  asunder,  (sc  )  any  thing 
complex  or  complicate,  and,  thus,  to  unfold,  to 
disclose  :  it  has  also  acquired  an  opposite  usage, 
from  the  same  meaning;  (to  tear  or  pull  asunder; 
(sc.)  any  thing  whole  or  entire  ;  into  shreds,  into 
ragged  particles;  and,  hence,)  to  pull  or  put  into 
disorder  or  confusion ;  to  confuse,  to  perplex,  to 
entangle. 

See  Unravel. 

Another  part  became  the  well  of  s 

The  tender  well-arm'd  feeiing  bra 

Those  sinew  strings,  which  do  oul 

Are  ravell'd  out.  Donne.  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

Cun.  Shelter,  shelter :— if  you  be  seen, 
All's  raveled  out  again. 

Beaum.  %  Flelch.   Wit  at  several  Weapons,  Act  V.  sc. 

Rich.  Must  I  doe  soe?  and  must  I  rauell  out 
My  weaued  vp  follies.— Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  iv.  sc. 

Let  him  make  you  to  rauell  all  this  matter  out, 


from  whence 


That  1 
lint  IV 


Till  by  their  c 


Id.  Hamlet,  Act  i 


i  perplexities  involv  t 
Milton 


Such  ravell'd  interests  .'  has  the  knot  unty'il ' 

Waller.  To  the  King. 
The  fiction  pleas'd !  their  loves  I  long  elude : 
The  night  still  raveled  what  the  day  renew'd. 
Pope.  Horner.  Odj 
Now,  to  perplex  the  ravell'd  noose, 
As  each  a  different  way  pursues, 
While  sullen  or  loquacious  strife 
Promis'd  to  hold  them  on  for  life, 
That  dire  disease.  8tc. 

Goldsmith.  The  Double  Transformation. 

RA'VELINE.    Fr.  Ravelin ;  It.  Rivellino ;    Sp. 
Rebellin. 

This  book  will  live,  it  hath  a  genius ;  this 
Above  his  reader  or  his  praiser  is. — 
Hence,  then,  profane;  here  needs  no  words'  expence 
In  bulwarks,  rai'luis.  ramparts  for  defence. 
B.  Jonson.  On  the  Poems  of  "'    * 
-One  t 


r  John  Beaumont. 


Circling  the  pile  without  the  field;  at  which  we  will  en 
Wals,  and  a  raveling,  that  may  sale  our  fleet  and 
protect.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  o.  v 


RA'VEN,  a. 
Ra'ven,  n. 
Ra'vbner. 
Ra'vening,  n. 

Ri'vENINflLV. 

Ra'venocs. 
Ra'venocsly. 
Ra'venousness. 
Ra'vii 


Fr.  Ravinmx.  See  Ra- 
vage, and  the  words  there 
referred  to. 

To  reave  or  tear  away ;  to 
seize  by  violence,  to  destroy 
or  devour;  to  prey  upon. 

Ravenous,— eager  for  prey 
or  plunder ;  voraciously  hun- 
gry 


Raven,  (the  bird,)—  A.  S.Hrafn;  so  called  from 
its  ravenous  disposition. 

Ravine, —  Fr.  Ravine,  i.e.  riven,  or  rcaven,  a  rift, 
a  hollow  formed  by  riving  or  tearing,  (sc.)  a  course, 
a  passage. 

Be  ye  war  of  false  prop' 
clothingis  of  sheep,  but  with 
of  ravegnge.— Wiclif.  Matthi 


clothynge,  but  inwardlye  they  are  rauenynge 


forth  thci  ben  as  wolves 


And  so  the  tyranne  rauener, 
Whan  that  she  was  in  his  power. 
And  he  therto  sawe  tyme  and  plac 
As  he  that  lost  hath  all  grace, 
Forgate  he  was  a  wedded  man, 


That  some  mishap  it  signilleth. 


Btraunger; 
Now  do 


ofy. 
Hall,  Henry  VIII,  an.  8. 
e  Pharisees,  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup 
and  of  the  platter:    but  your   inwarde  partes  are  full  of 
rauenynge  and  wyckednea. — Bible,  1551.  Luke,  c.  11. 

Ligurire  somtymes  is  auide  and  helluose,  that  is,  griedily 
and  raueninglye,  or  gluttonously  to  devour  very 

And  for  he  wolde 
through  his  lande,  he  caused  Ludwallis,  prynce  or  kynge  of 
Walys,  to  yelde  to  hym  yerely,  by  waye  of  trybute,  ccc. 
woiuys. — Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  1S3. 

So  greate  a  hatred  toward  the  Romayns  hadde  the  greadie 
raucnousnesse  of  their  proconsultes,  the  pull)  ng  and  shauing 
of  their  tolle  gatherers,  the  wrongfull  rielyng  in  sutes,  and 
controuersies  of  the  lawe  of  their  officers,  rooted  in  the 
hartaB  of  them  all. — Goidyng.  Justine,  fol.  146. 

"What  hcrce  or  steed,  said  he,  should  he  have  dight, 
But  be  entombed  in  the  raven  or  the  kight ! 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 
As  when  a  gryfon,  seized  of  his  pray, 

A  dragon  tiers  encountreth  in  his  flight, 
Through  widest  ayre,  making  his  ydle  way, 
That  would  his  rightfull  ravine  rend  away. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  5. 

Our  natures  doe  pursue 

Like  rats  that  raitr/n  down  their  proper  bane, 

A  thirsty  euill.—  Shakespeare.  Meas.fur  Meas.  Act  i.  sc.3. 


That  he,  his  fellowes,  nor  their  dogs  could  keepe 
The  rav'ner  from  their  flockes. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii. 


And  as  keene  dogs  keepe  sheep  i 

hound : 
And  grin  at  every  breach  of 


RAW 

This  January  is  ravished  in  a  trance, 

At  every  time  he  loketh  io  hire  face. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  M24. 

Thou  governour  with  drawe  and  restreine  the  ravishing 
flodes.— Id.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

The  general!  being  rauished  with  the  suddaine  ioy  of  this 
report  as  a  man  that  hath  escaped  a  great  danger  of  the  ene- 
mie,  doth  breake  out  into  an  insolent  kinde  of  bragging  of 
his  valour  at  sea.—IIackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ni.  p.  593. 

Sore  were  all  their  mindes  rauished  wyth  feare,  that  in 
nianer  half  beside  themselves,  they  said,  &c. 

Goldinge.  Casar,  fol.  173. 

Brutus,  Colatinus,  Lucretius,  and  other  nobles  of  the  citie, 

at  the  last  braste  out,  and  takynge  occasion  of  the  rauisshe- 

ment,  all  thoughe  the  king  were  therto  not  partie,  they 

vtterly  expulsed  him  for  ever  out  of  the  citie. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 
At  last,  quite  rarisht  with  delight  to  heare 

The  royall  ofspring  of  his  natiue  land, 
Cryde  out ;  Deare  countrey  !  O  how  dearely  deare 

Ought-  thy  remembraunce  and  perpetuall  band 
Be  to  thy  foster  ch'Me.— Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  C.  II. 

Is  justice  fled  from  heaven  ?     Can  that  permit 
A  foul  deformed  ravisher  to  sit 
Upon  her  virgin  cheek,  and  pull  from  thence 
The  rose-buds  in  their  maiden  excellence? 

Carew.  Upon  the  Sickness  of  E.  S. 
A  man  that  hath  not  experienced  t 
nocentive  piety,  the  sweetnesses  that  dew  tl 
influences  of  the  spirit,  and  the  ravishings  t 
from  aboue  do  shoot  abroad  in  the  inward  man.  will  hardly 
believe  there  are  such  oblectations  that  can  be  hid  in  godli- 
ness.— F eitham,  pt.  ii.  Res.  6G. 

And  heard  within,  the  goddesse  eleuate 
A  voice  diuine,  as  at  her  web  she  wrought. 
Subtle,  and  glorious,  and  past  earthly  thought ; 
As  all  the  houswiferies  of  Deities  are. 
To  heare  a  voice,  so  rauishingly  rare. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  X. 
But  the  faire  ladv,  overcomraon  quight 

Of  huge  affection,  did  in  pleasure  melt, 
And  in  iwct/t  .at.  hi.h  >/:  imur'd  out  her  spright. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  Hi.  C.  12. 
Who  now  but  Palamon  exults  with  joy, 
And  ravished  Arcite  seems  to  touch  the  sky. 

Dryden.  Palamon  8r  Arcite. 

He  lov'd  the  knight, 

But  sovereign  monarchs  are  the  source  of  right, 
Mov'd  by  the  damsel's  tears  and  common  cry, 
He  doomed  the  brutal  >  ainher  to  dye. 

Id.  The  Wife  vf  Bath's  Talc. 


of  all  that 


Still  listning  when  the  ravenous  beast  stalks  through  the 
hilly  groves.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  x. 

"Whence  timorous  beasts,  through  hills  and  lawns  pursued, 
By  artful  shifts  the  ravening  foe  elude. 

Blackmore.   The  Creation,  b.  vii. 
For  with  hot  ravine  iir'd,  ensanguin'd  man 
Is  now  become  the  lion  of  the  plaii 


RAW,  aoj.  ^       Dut.  Bouw;    Gei 

i  Ra'wish.  I  Boa;  immaturus,  i 
Ra/wly.  ("same  word  as  Dut. 
Rawness.    )   Rauh  ;     Sw.  JBobj 


Tho 


Dut.  Bouw  ;    Ger.  Boh  ;    Sw. 
crudus ;    the 
Bouw ;  Ger. 
asper,   rudis, 
imperfectus,  infect  us  ;   A.  S.Hreow,  crudus  ;  An/A, 
hruhge,  asper,  rough.     See  Rough. 

Rough  or  rude,  imperfect,  unfinished,  undone ; 
I  undressed  ;  imperfect,  immature,  unripe,  unsea- 
I  soned ;  untried,  inexperienced,  unskilled ;  rough 
or  rude,  harsh,  bleak. 


llhel 


in  shepes 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  feele  ghe  this  thing  in  ghou  which  also  in  Crist 

Iesus,  that  whanne  he  was  in  the  fourroe  of  God  demyde 

not  raueiine  that  hymself  were  eueue  to  God. 

Wiclif.  Filipensis,  C.  2. 

And  the  farisee  stood  and  preiede  by  himsilf  these  thingis  : 

and  seyde,  God  I  do  thankingis  to  thee,  for  y  am  not  as 

othir  men,   raueynouris,  unjuste,  auoutreris ;  as  also  this 

pupplican. — Id.  Luke,  c.  17. 

That  is  to  say,  the  foules  of  rauine 

Were  highest  set,  and  than  the  foules  smale. 

Chaucer.  The  Assembly  of  Fowls. 


And  rauinish  yelow  is  her  sounitresse. 

Id.  A  Ballad  Pleasant, 
The  faucon  whiche  fleeth  ramage, 
And  suffreth  no  thynge  in  the  waie, 
Wberof  that  he  maie  take  bis  praie  : 
t  vpon  rauyne 


,  .-•  from  the  left  presag'd  the  coining  blow. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Past.  1. 
The  curiosity  of  the  one,  like  the  hunger  of  the  other,  de- 
■uiii's  ravenously  and  without  distinction  whatever  falls  in 
ts  way,  but  neither  of  them  digests. 

Bolingbroke.  Of  studying  History,  Let.  4. 
His  plumes  were  inky  black,  of  vast  extent : 
His  hooky  claws  on  spoil  and  ravine  bent. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxxiii. 

Fr.  Bavir,  to  reave  or  tear 
away.  See  Rap  or  Rape, 
Raven,  &c.  and  ENRAVisn. 

To  reave  or  tear  away ;  to 
bear  or  carry  or  hurry  away, 
(to  ravage ;)  to  transport,  to  entrance  ;  to  affect  or 
move,  with  ecstasy,  with  excess  nf  di-lijrht  or  plea- 
sure ;  to  bear  or  carry  off  forcibly,  violently  ;  to 
force,  to  violate. 

And  the  nunns  then  ravished  from  hence  were  diyven. 


Skelton.   Ware  Uie  Hatcke. 


|      The  bloude  ran  downe  i 
i      Upon  the  auter  stone. 

Contrarywise  in  a  colde  stomake,  the  litell  heate  is  suf- 
focate with  crosse  meate,  and  the  fine  meate  left  raw,  for 
lacke  of  concoction.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castel  of  Hetth,  b.  ii.  c.  29. 


RA'VISH,  v.    ~\ 
Ra'visher. 
Ra'vishing,  n.   > 

Ra'vISHINGI.Y. 

Ra'vishmem.    ] 


thinges  rawe  and 


No  newelie  pract 
j  but  vturlye  abhorr 
sauerye. — Bale.  Image,  pt 

Thus  muche  did  the  Lorde  Jesus  speake  vnder 
qualifying  and  tempering  his  woorcles  to  the  rawnesse  ot 
disciples,   whiche  rauaut  he  suffred   for  these  causes 
reiuaine  a  long  season  in  them.—  I'dal.  Luke,  c.  22. 

Ham.  Sir,  his  detinement  suffers  no  perdition  in  you 
though,  I  know,  to  divide  him  inventorially,  would"  di: 
the  arithmetic!;  of  memorv;  and  yet  but  r.iw  neither, 
respect  of  hi?  quick  s :i  1 1 . — S'lot.espcure.  Hamlet,  Act  V.  sc 


!  araye  wit  huie  rychesse, 


Than  thilke  i 


Gouer,  Con,  A, 


?shede  myn  htrte. 
Piers  Plouhmun,  p.  24. 
And  fro  the  daies  of  Ion  baptist  til  now  the  kyngdom  of 
hevenes  suffrith  violence,  and  violent  men  ravuaehtn  it. 

Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  11. 

And  I  woot  such  a  man  whethir  in  bodi  or  out  of  bodi  I 

noot,  God  woot,  that  he  was  rauysschid  into  paradise,  and 

herde  ptiuy  w  ordis  which  it  is  not  lefful  to  a  man  to  speke. 

Id.  2  Cor.  c.  12. 

And  it  was  don  to  me  as  I  tumyde  aghen  into  Ierusalem 

and  preiede  in  the  temple  that  I  was  maad  in  rauysching  of 

soule.— Id.  Dedis,  c.  22. 


Why  in  that  rawnesse  left  you  wife  and  childer 
Those  precious  motiues,  those  strong  knots  of  loue, 
Without  leaue-taking.  Id.  Macbeth,  Kail. 

■Who  was  to  weet  a  wretched  wearish  elfp. 

With  hollow  eyes  and  rawbone  cheekes  forspent, 

As  it  he  had  in  prison  long  bene  pent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv 

Anam.  Alas !   how  should  I  do  otherwise,  that  lie  all 
night  with  such  a  raw-boned  skeleton  as  memory 
all  day  on  his  errands  1— Brewer.  Lingua,  Act  ill 

And  what  does  it  signify  for  the  observator  to  i 
conceptions  and  fond  reasonings  upon  the  me 
word,  against  such  valuable  authorities. 


Walcrland.  Works,  vol.  ir.  p. tT. 


RAY 

I  wam'd  thee,  but  in  vain,  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  pursue : 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far  ; 
Young  as  thou  wert  to  dangers,  raw  to  war. 

6  Drydm.  Virgil.  JEneis.tl.U. 

RAY,  n.    ~\       See  Radiant.     Fr.  Ray,  raxjer  ,- 

Raggio,    raygiiire ;    Sp.   Rayo, 

Vom  the  Lat.  Radius,  ra- 

To  throw  forth  or  eject ;  to  shoot  forth ;  to 
emit  lines  or  beams  of  light ;  to  enlighten ;  to 
mark,  to  streak  or  stripe  (with  such  lines);  to 
radiate,  (qv.) 

Bays— is  applied  by  our  old  poets  to  the  eyes  oi 
ladies  :  from  the  lustre  that  darts  from  them. 

If  he  woll  make  sleepe  alite. 

Of  downe  of  pure  doues  white, 

I  woll  yeue  him  a  feather  bed, 

Raied  with  gold. 


RAY,*.  ^  SeeRAE 
Ray,  v.  I  It.  Rdggio. 
Ra'yless.  f  rayar ;  froi 
Ra'yon.     J  diare. 


...   ., 


mere.— Chaucer.  Dreame. 


A  bird  all  fedred  blew  and  greene, 
"With  bright  rayes  like  gold  betwene, 
As  small  thred  ouer  every  joynt.  Id.  lb. 

The  rayes  or  beanies  issuynge  from  the  eyen  of  her,  whom 
e  have  chosen,  with  the  remebraunce  of  her  incomparable 
Rl  e     aBth  thrilled  through  out  the  middes  of  my  hart. 

Sir  T.  Elyol.  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
And  now,  though  on  the  sunne  I  drive, 

Whose  fervent  flame  all  tbinges  decaies, 
His  beamea  in  brightnesse  may  not  strive, 

With  light  of  your  swete  golden  raies. 


And  now  {with  care)  I  can  record  those  dayes, 

And  call  to  mind  the  quiet  lyfe  I  led, 
Before  1  first  beheld  thy  golden  rayes 

When  thine  vntrueth  \vt  trouble;!  >mf  my  hed. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 
For  when  she  spied  my  ladies  golden  rayes 
Into  the  clouds, 
Her  head  she  shroudes, 
And  shamed  to  shine  where  she  her  beames  displaies. 

Id.  A  M-<i>Hi'.<hijv\ 
There  did  this  lucklesse  mayd  seven  months  abide, 

Ne  ever  evening  saw,  ne  morning's  ray, 
Ne  ever  from  the  day  the  night  descride. 
But  thought  it  all  one  night,  that  did  no  houre  divide. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  11 
Nor  brick  nor  marble  was  the  wall  in  view ; 

But  shining  chxistall,  which  from  top  to  base 
Out  of  her  womb  a  thousand  rayons  threw.. 
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Pilifull  spectacle  of  deadly  smart, 

Beside  a  bubling  fountain  low  she  lay, 

Which  slice  increased  with  her  bleeding  hart, 
And  the  cleane  waves  with  purple  gore  did  ray. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 

From  his  soft  eyes  the  tears  he  wypt  away, 

And  from  his  face  the  tilth  that  did  it  f 


Id.  Ii.  b.  Ti. 


Id.  Vision  of  Bellay. 
Methinks  I  see  his  mountain  spirit,  freed 
From  tangling  earth,  regain  the  realms  of  day, 
Its  native  country,  whence,  to  bless  mankind, 
Eternal  Goodness,  on  this  darksome  spot, 
Had  ray'd  it  down  a  while. 

Thomson.  To  the  Memory  of  Lord  Talbot. 
You  object  "that  he  describes  this  very  doctrine  in  a  way 
directly  condemned  t>y  .fastin  Martyr,  and  even  by  Athana- 
sius  himself,  for  Gnostic  or  Sabellian  ;  making  the  Holy 
Ghost  an  emanation  like  a  ray  shot  forth  from  the  sun, 
flowing  from  it  and  returning  to  it. 

Walerland.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  73. 
Bodies,  in  respect  of  light,  may  be  divided  into  three 
sorts  :  first  those  that  emit  rays  of  light,  as  the  sun  and  fixt 
stars;  secondly,  those  that  transmit  the  raiisof  li::ht,  as  the 
air;  thirdly,  those  that  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  as  iron, 
earth,  &c.     The  first  are  called  luminous,  the  second  pel- 
le  third  opake. 
Locke.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  c.  11. 
Night,  sable  goddess  1  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 

Young.  Night  Thoughts,  Night  1. 

RAY,  n.    "\       A.  S.  Wrig-an ;  to  tone,  to  cover, 

Rat,  v.        >to  cloak  ;  ray  or  array  is  applied 

Rai'ment.  )  both  to  the  dressing  of  the  body  of 
an  individual,  and  to  the  dressing  of  a  body  of 
armed  men,  (Tooke. ) 

To  writ,  ray,  or  array  is, — to  cover,  to  cloak,  to 
dress,  to  set  in  order. 

To  ray  or  beray,— to  cover,  (sc.)  with  dirt,  with 
filth  ;  and  thus,  consequentially, — 

To  dirty,  to  befoul ;  to  bespatter  with  dirt. 

Now  ben  the  priestis  pokes  so  wide 
Men  must  enlarge  the  vestiment. 

The  holy  gospell  they  doen  hide 
For  the  contrarien  in  raiment. 

Chaucer.  The  Plowmannes  Tale,  pt.  iii. 

I  shal  leaue  him  [Tindall]  for  hys  part  a  whyle  in  the 
layre  in  whiche  hymselfe  hath  overthrowen  hys  matter,  and 
shall  shew  you  shortly  how  angrely  he  ryseth  vp  and  royally 
rfljrtdin  dirt.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  614. 

Ciwr  placed  his  footemen  in  battell  ray  before  his  camp. 
Goldinge.  Ccesar,  fol.  228. 


Gru.  Fie,  fie  on  all  tired  jades,  on  all  mad  masters,  and 
all  foule  Bairn  :  was  eucr  man  so  beaten  !  was  euer  man  eo 

Shakespeare.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

The  wyld  wood  gods,  arrived  in  the  place, 
There  find  the  virgin,  doolfull,  desolate, 
■With  ruffled  rayments,  and  fayre  blubbred  face, 
As  her  outrageous  foe  had  left  her  late. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c  6. 
Isab.  Too  good  for  you  ;  do  yon  think  to  famish  me, 
Or  keep  me  like  an  alms-woman  in  such  rayment, 
Such  poor  unhandsome  weeds? 

Beaum.  if  Fletch.   Women  Pleased,  Act  l.  SCI. 
Living,  both  food  and  raiment  she  supplies, 
And  is  of  least  advantage  when  she  dies. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  XV. 

RE,  in  composition,  means  ere,  before ;  as  to 
re-act,  (sc.)  any  thing  acted  before;  and  conse- 
quentially, to  act  again — It  may  be  prefixed  to 
verbs  or  nouns,  as  need  may  require. 

RE-ACCE'SS.    Ad,im&ced-ere,cessnm,  to  go. 

Access, — motion  to  or  towards,  again;  return. 

For  to  let  passe  the  quailing  and  withering  of  all  things 
by  the  recesse,  and  their  reviving  and  resurrection  (as  it 
were)  by  the  reaceesse  of  the  sunne  ;  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  sap  in  trees  so  precisely-  followes  the  motion  of  the  sun, 
that  it  never  rests,  but  is  in  continuall  ablation  as  the  sun 
it  selfe.—  Hakewell.  Apologie,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

RE-ACCU'SE,  v.  Ad,  causa,  a  cause,  a 
charge. 

To  bring  again  a  cause,  or  case,  or  charge 
against. 

Who  re-aceus'd 

Norfolk,  for  words  of  treason  he  had  UB'd. 

Daniel.  Civil  Ware,  h.  i. 

REACH,  v.    \       Dut. Reychen,  rechen;    Ger. 
Reach,)!.  I  Reichen ;    Sw.  Rrec-a  ;    A.  S. 

Re'aching,  n.   \Rac-an;    Goth.  Rah/an,   ten- 
Re'acher.         I  dere,extendere,porrigere;  and, 
Re'achless.     J  consequentially,  attingere, — 
To  extend,  to  stretch  out,  to  hold  forth,  to  pro- 
duce, to  prolong ;  to  stretch  out  to,  and,  conse- 
quentially, to  touch,  to  take  ;  to  attain,  to  arrive 
at.     Also,  to  stretch  or  strain,  as  in  sickness. 

To  reach,  v.   (met. )  is  sometimes  used  as  equi- 
valent to  overreach  or  outreach ;    and  reach,  the 
noun,  in  a  similar  manner. 
In  armes  is  ther  none  that  to  thie  renoun  reches. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  195. 


Her  tresses  yellow,  and  long  straughten, 
Unto  her  heeles  downe  they  raughten. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Wherein  alas,  from  me  was  ranght 
Myne  owne  free  choyce  and  quiet  minde. 

Vncertaine  Auclors.  The  Losse  of  Liberty  by  Louc. 
After  thys  when  he  cryed  agayn,  I  am  a  thyrst;  there 
anne  one  vnto  him,  and  ratrghte  hym  a  spounge  ful  of 
rinegar,  fastened  to  a  rede.— Vdal.  Mark,  c.  15. 

If  chaunce  ill  lucke  me  hyther  brought, 

III  fortune  me  that  day  befell, 
When  first  my  bowe  from  the  pynne  I  raughle, 
For  Hector's  sake,  the  Greekes  to  quell. 

Ascham.  Schole  for  Shoolinge,  b.  i. 
I  would  not  have  it  thought  hereby, 

The  dolphin  swimme  I  meane  to  teache, 
Nor  yet  to  learne  the  faulcon  fly  : 

I  row  not  so  farre  past  my  reachc. 
Vvetrtaine  Auctors.   They  of  the  meane  Estate  are  happiest. 
They  pluckyng  swift  their  dres,  that  night  and  day  do  tyre 

their  lims, 
And  reatches  long  they  win. 

Phaer.  Virgill.  JEncidos,  b.  viii. 
They  do  yeeld  a  decoction  singular  good  for  such  as  reach 
md  spit  up  blood. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxiii.  c.  18. 

His  wonder  far  exceeded  reason's  reach, 
That  he  began  to  doubt  his  dazeled  sight, 


lie  [Agis]  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  great  reach,  and  is 
■     histories  for  a  most  wise  and  eage  prince. 
Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  B30. 
The  ashes  of  the  said  barke  given  in  wine  hote  is  greatly 
commended  for  the  reaching  and  spitting  of  blood. 

Id.  Plinie,  b.  xxiv.  c.  4. 
Maybe  she  might  in  stately  stanzas  frame 

Stories  of  ladies,  ami  advent'roas  knights, 
To  raise  her  silent  and  inglorious  name 
Unto  a  rcachlesse  pitch  of  praises  hight. 

Hall.  A  Defence  to  Envy. 
teaching  above  our  nature  does  no  good, 
We  must  fall  back  to  our  old  flesh  and  blood. 

Dryden.  Essay  on  Satire. 
The  silver  Phea's  glittering  rills  they  lost, 
And  skimm'd  aluni;  liv  ]■;'  V  sacred  coast, 
Then  cautious  through  the  rocky  reaches  wind, 
And  turning  sudden,  shun  the  death  designed. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XT. 
Being  at  liberty  to  indulge  himself  in  all  the  immunities 
visibility;  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  I     " 


\  of  the  reach  ol  shame, 


Johnson.  Falkland  Islands. 
RE-ACT,  v.  A       Lat.  Agere,  actum,  to  do. 
Rea'ction.      V     To  act  or  do  again,  or  back 
Rea'ctive.     J  upon  ;  to  operate  upon  again ; 
to  return  or  remit  the  action  or  operation. 
For  if  this  were  true,  then  would  every  thing  that  suffered 
polite  bodies,  as  looking- 
glasses,  have  something  both  of  sense  and  of  understanding 
in  them.— Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  731. 


Whenci 
lision  pre 
kind  oi  levin 
press  of  moti 

For  sense  being  nothing  else,  as  some  conceit,  but  motion, 
re-action  of  a  body  pressed  upon  by  another  body. 


i.—Morc.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Pref. 


bllow  t 


in  i 

i.i.  c.  12. 


And  shares  the 


other  the  power  c 

Is  the  father's  crimes 
d  guilt  of  former  times, 
t  am  I.  on  whose  unhappy  race 
of  Tantalus  entailed  disgrace.  - 

Lewis.  Statius.  Thebald,  b.  t. 
'  h  praises  fill 
active  hiU. 

Blacknwrc.  Creation,  b.vU. 
Forth  steps  the  spruce  philosopher,  and  tells 


Of  action  and  reaction.  Camper.  Talk,  b.  il. 

READ,  v.     \       Dut.  and  Ger.  Reden;  A.S. 

Read,  n.  I  Arcvdan,    ared-ian,    arced  -  ian% 

Rea'der.         >  radian,  ge-rced-ian.     See  Wach- 

Rea'ding,  n.  I  ter  and  Lye. 

Rea'daele.  J  A  word  of  very  various  and 
extensive  application,  deduced  from  the  radical 
meaning, — to  put  or  place  before. 

To  place,  to  lay  before,  to  be,  have,  or  make 
ready,  (qv. )  to  prepare,  to  put  or  set  in  a  state  for 
use,  to  set  in  order,  to  dispose. 

To  place,  have  or  hold  before,  (sc.)  the  mind; 
to  suppose,  to  imagine,  to  conjecture  ;  to  foresee, 
to  provide,  to  consider,  to  consult,  to  advise. 

To  put  or  place  before,  (sc.)  others,  or  the 
minds  of  others ;  to  declare,  to  tell,  to  speak. 
And  hence,  generally, — 

To  perceive  or  conceive  the  mind  or  meaning ; 
to  see,  inspect,  or  peruse  it ;  to  apprehend,  to 
comprehend,  to  understand,  to  discern ;  to  detect 
or  discover,  to  expose  or  expound,  to  explain.  To 
learn,  to  teach,  to  advise,  to  give  or  take  counsel 
or  advice  ;  to  tell  or  declare  the  mind  or  meaning, 
(sc. )  of  any  thing  written ; 
from  the  writing,- 

Tho  this  lordes  of  Rome  al  here  will  hadde, 

Heo  nomen  here  conseil,  &  the  folk  of  this  lond  radde. 

That  heo  bi  twene  this  lond  &  Scotland  schulde  a  w 


;  there  written. 


Strong  and  heyg  on  each  s 


e.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  98. 

Vor  gyf  we  to  gadere  beth,  and  al  clene  of  o 
France  &  ech  other  lond,  &  ech  prince  ^ 


Spenser. 


Id.  p.  309. 

Whenno  he  may  rest  fram  worlde's  busyneBse,  priuellche 
he  occupieth  him  a  boute  lernyng  in  redyng,  and  among  hi» 
clerkes  axeth  questiones.—  Id.  p.  482. 

Haue  not  ye  rod.  for  he  that  made  men  at  the  higynnyng 
made  hem  male  and  female?—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  19 

Haue  ye  not  red.  howe  that  he  whiche  made  man  at  the 
begynnynge,  mad  the  man  and  woman  I — Bible,  1651.  lb. 
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And  he  seiede  to  hem,  redden  ye  nevere  what  Davith  dide 
tvhanne  he  hadde  nede?—  Wiciif.  Mark,  c.  2. 

And  he  sayde  to  them  :  haue  ye  neuer  read  what  Dauid 
dyd,  when  he  had  nede7.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  into  this  dai  the  same  veil  in  redyng  of  the  Oolde 

Testament  dwelltth  not  schewid,  for  it  is  auoided  in  Crist. 

Wiclif.  2  Cor.  c.  3. 

For  vntyll  thys  daye  remayneth  the  same  cov-eringe  vn- 
taken  away  in  the  Olde  Testamente  when  they  reade  it, 
which  in  Christ  is  put  awaye.— Bible,  1551.  Jb. 

And  he  seide  to  him  what  is  wrytun  in  the  lawe  ?  how 
Tedist  thou?—  Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  10. 

He  sayd  unto  him :  what  is  wry  t  ten  in  the  lawe  ?  how 
redest  thou  1— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  whan  I  saw  he  n'olde  never  fine 

To  reden  on  this  cursed  hook  all  night, 

A  sodenly  three  leves  have  I  plight 

Out  of  his  book,  right  as  he  redde. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6371. 

So  that  no  devotion 

Ne  had  I  in  the  sermon 

Of  dame  Reason,  ne  of  her  rede 

I  tooke  no  soiour  in  mine  hede. — Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

■Why  yes,  for  God,  quod  hendy  Nicholas  ; 

If  thou  wolt  werken  after  lore  and  rede  ; 

Thou  maist  not  werken  after  thin  owen  hede. 

Id.  TU  Millercs  Tale,  v.  3523. 

Now  to  Goddes  laudc  and  reuerence,  profite  of  the  reders, 
amendement  of  nianers  of  the  herers,  &c.  1  am  stered  in 
this  making,  and  for  nothing  els. 

Id.  The  Teslamenl  of  Loue,b.  iii. 
And  therefore  I  rede 

My  sonne  that  thou  flee  and  drede 

This  vice  :  and  what  that  other  seyn 

Let  thy  semblant  be  trewe  and  plein.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

The  man  is  blest  that  hath  not  bent 
wicked  reade  \ 


Norl 


nie  ; 


ido, 


'  chair.  Sternhohl,  Vs.  1. 

The  learned  brayne, 

Which  joyneth  reading  with  experience. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glas. 
TYe  may  lerne  not  onely  by  the  readinge  of  the  prophetis 
to  askeconsolaciuii,  but  aUn  by  I  be  example  of  the  prophetis 
to  aske  to  be  delyuered  from  the  curse  of  the  lawe. 

Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  9. 
Therefore  he  toke  the  drinke  that  the  phisition  had  made 
him,  and  delivered  him  the  letter,  and  as  he  drank,  he  be- 
held his  face  stedfastly  to  se  what  countenance  he  wold 
make  at  the  reding  of  it.— Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  55. 

It  resteth  now  (gentle  reader)  that  thou  thinke  it  not 
euyll  done,  to  publishe  to  the  honor  of  the  Englishe  tong, 
and  for  the  profit  of  the  studious  nf  Knclishe  eloquence, 
those  workes  which  the  ungentle  borders  up  of  such  treasure 
have  heretofore  enuied  thee.— S urreij.  To  the  Reader. 

"Wlierfore  this,  beynge  recdlesse  [in  other  editions  remedy- 
lesse.]—Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  128. 

Where  at  his  feet,  with  sorrowful!  demayne 
And  deadly  hew,  an  armed  corse  did  lye, 
In  whose  dead  face  he  redd  great  magnanimity. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  a.  ii.  c.  S. 
But  since  thy  faithfull  zele  lets  me  no  hyde 
My  crime,  (if  crime  it  be,)  I  will  it  reed. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

Therefore  above  my  years, 

The  law  of  God  I  read,  and  found  it  sweet, 

Made  it  my  whole  delight.— Milton.  Par.  Regained,  b.  i. 

To  ask  or  search  1  blame  thee  not,  for  heav'n 

Is  as  the  book  of  God  before  thee  set, 

"Wherein  to  read  his  wondrous  works  and  learne 


i  Lost, 


Id.  Paradis 

For  proof  look  up, 

And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign, 

Where  thou  artweigh'd,  and  shown  how  light,  how  weak, 

If  thou  resist.  Id.  lb.  b   iv. 

Then,  preacing  to  the  pillour,  I  repeated 
The  read  thereof  for  guerdon  of  my  paine. 
And,  taking  downe  the  shield,  with  me  did  it  retaine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 
In  vaine  therefore  it  were  with  medicine 
To  goe  about  to  salve  such  kind  of  sore, 
That  rather  necdes  wise  read  and  discipline 

Then  outward  salves  that  may  augment  it  more. 

Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.G. 
The  suet  that  comraeth  from  the  kell  of  a  mutton,  staieth 
any  flux  of  bloud,  if  it  be  conveied  into  the  place  from 
whence  it  issueth.  So  is  their  rede—  especially  if  it  be  the 
rennet  of  a  yong  lambe  tempered  with  water,  either  drawne 
tp  into  the  nosthrils  or  poured  into  them  :  this  is  thought  to 
bee  such  a  sovernigm'  rrninlie,  that  when  all  others  have 
failed,  it  hath  done  the  deede. 

Holland.    Plinie,  b.  xxx.  c.  13. 
A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit, 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ : 
Survey  the  whole,  nor  seek  slight  faults  to  find, 
Where  nature  moves,  and  rapture  warms  the  mind. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism, 


REA 

"I  read  in  Livy,"  says  Montaigne,  "what  another  man 
does  not,  and  Plutarch  read  there  what  I  do  not."  Just  so 
the  same  man  may  read  at  lifty  what  he  did  not  read  in  the 
same  book  at  five  and  twenty;  at  least,  I  have  found  it  so, 
by  my  own  experience,  on  many  occasions. 

Bolingbrokc.   On  the  Study  of  History,  Let.  5. 
There  are  in  this  manuscript  some  readings  different  from 
the  common  copies. —  Watcrland.    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  1SS. 

To  his  incessant  importunities  for  information  on  casual 
topics  of  conversation,  which  she  watchfully  stimulated,  she 
constantly  replied,  read,  and  you  will  know  ;  a  maxim  to 
the  observance  of  which  he  always  acknowledged  himself 
indebted  for  his  future  attainments. 

Lord  Teignmouth.  Life  of  Sir  W.  Jones. 
Hred  at  St.  Omer's  to  the  shuffling  trade, 
The  hopeful  youth  a  Jesuit  might  have  made, 
With  various  readings  stored  his  empty  skull, 
Learn'd  without  sense,  and  venerably  dull. 


Mr.  Hume's  work,  in  the  main,  is  agreeably  written,  and 
is  indeed  the  most  readable  general  account  of  the  English 
affairs  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public. — Hard,  Dial.  C. 

RE-ADDRE'SS,  v.  Fr.  Addresser,  dresser; 
It.  Drizzare  ;   Lat.  Dirigere ;  to  direct. 

To  direct  again  to  or  towards,  (sc.)  the  dis- 
course, &c. 

Didymus,  now  perceiving  that  the  person  he  pleaded  for 

was  preparing  herself  to  interrupt  him,  rc-addnssfd  himself 
to  her,  and  told  her.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  290. 

RE-ADE'PT,  v.  \      Lat.  Adipisci,  adeptum;  to 

Reade'ption.        J  gain  or  get. 

To  gain  or  get  back  or  again  ;  to  regain. 

Kyng  Henry  the  VI.  thus  re-adepted  (by  the  nieanes  onely 
of  vp  earlc  of  Warwicke)  hvs  crowne  and  dignitie  royall,  in 
ths  yere  of  our  Lorde  Mil.— Hall.  Edw.  IV.  an.  9. 

begynnyng  of  raedepcion,  [re-a,~\  the  erle  of  Wor- 


rhiche  for  his  cruelnesse  was  called 
Engladc,  was  taken  and  put  in  streyght  pry 
Fabyan,  vol.  ii. 


. 1570. 


RE-ADJO'URN,  v.  Fr.  Be-adjourner,  ad- 
journer,  ad,  and  jour;  It.  Giorno;  Lat.  Dies, 
diurnum,  adj. 

To  continue  again  from  day  to  day ;  to  a  future 
day ;  to  postpone  again. 

You  seem  to  have  left  the  town  somewhat  prophetically, 
not  to  be  near  the  noise  of  a  very  unhappy  morning  on 
Monday  last  ;  at  which  time  the  Parliament  assembling 
.•wain  i  which  you  know  had  been  silenced  till  Hint  day)  was 
then  re-adjnttrttrrl  hy  the  kind's  special  command  till  Tues- 
day next. — Reliqitiee  Wottoniana:,  p.  443. 

EE-ADMI'T,  v.  ~\       Lat.  Admittere,  to  let  to 
Readmi'ttance.    V  or  into. 
Readmi'ssiox.       J       To  give  leave   again   to 
enter;    to   grant,   allow,   or  suffer   to   be   again 
brought  in  or  forward ;  to  assent  again. 

These  evils  I  deserve  and  more, 

Acknowledge  them  from  God  inflicted  on  me 
Justly,  yet  despair  not  of  his  final  pardon 
"Whose  ear  is  ever  open  ;  and  his  eye 
Gracious  to  readmit  the  suppliant. 

Milton.  Samson  Jtgon  isles. 

To  shun  them,  in  their  holy  Hirelings  espeeially,  till  many 

and  great  evidences,  both  of  their  sorrow  for  what  they  had 

done,   and  of  their  amendment  for  the  time  to  come,  had 

procured  them  re-admittance. 

Brevint.   Saul  Sr  Samuel,  c.  10. 
Fran.  That,  whilst  your  pride  of  heart 
Prolongs  his  r.-'/Jo/ission,  his  despair 
Urge  him  not  to  some  precipitate  attempt. 

Dig''!/.  Elvira,  Act  iii. 
That  leads  to  Nature's  great  metropolis, 
And  readmits  us,  through  the  guardian  hand 
Of  elder  brothers,  to  our  Father's  throne. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  0. 

RE-ADO'PT,  t>.  Fr.  Re-adopter ;  Lat.  Adop- 
tare ;    to  choose. 

To  choose  again,  or  take  again  by  choice. 
Wren  shall  my  soul  her  incarnation  quit 
And.  rc-adoptrd  to  thy  blest  embrace, 
Obtatn  her  apotheosis  in  thee  I 

Young.    Complaint,  Night  9. 
RE-ADO'RN,...     See  Orn,  and  Adorn.     Lat. 
Ad,  orn-arc  ,•  to  deck  or  decorate. 
To  deck  or  decorate,  or  embellish. 
Behold,  the  streams  now  change  their  languid  blue, 
ltcgain  their  glory,  and  their  flame  renew; 
With  sear!,  t  honours  nodorued.  the  tide 
Leaps  on.  Blaekmore.  Creation,  b.  vi. 

RE-ADVA'NCE,  v.  Fr.  Avancer;  to  put,  to 
bring,  into  the  van.  or  front. 


REA 

To  forward,  to  move,  to  put  or  bring  forward 
again;   to  move,  to  bring  again  into  the  front 

Which  if  they  Tnisse,  they  yet  should  re-advance 
To  former  height,  and  there  in  circle  tarrie, 
Till  they  be  sure  to  make  the  foole  their  quarrie. 

B.  Jonson.  Epig.   To  Sir  H.  Goodyere. 

RE-ADVE'RTENCY.  Lat.  Adverlere ;  to 
turn  to. 

A  turning  again  to  or  towards,  (sc. )  with  a 
design  to  look  at,  mark,  or  observe. 

Memory — he  does  not  make  to  be  a  recovery  of  ideas  that 
were  lost,  but  a  re-advertency  or  reapplication  of  mind  to 
ideas  that  are  actually  there,  though  not  attended  to. 

Norris.  Rojleclions  on  Loeke,  p.  9. 

REA'DY.    "|       Dut.   Reed,    reed-en,    parare, 

Rea'dily.       Vpraparare,    promptum    habere; 

Rea'diness.  J  Ger.  Reil,  reiiens  Sw.  Reda; 
A.  S.  Hrade,  prepared,  held  in  hand ;  (sc.  for 
immediate  use;)  from  hrad-ian,  to  prepare,  to 
hasten.      See  Rathe,  and  Read. 

Prepared  or  made  fit  for-  use  beforehand ;  fit  or 
adapted  for  use,  for  any  purpose  ;  prompt,  quick, 
expedite,  or  expeditious ;  free  from  difficulty  or 
hinderanee ;  easy,  near. 

To  ready  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  England, — 
to  prepare,  put  or  set  in  order,  to  dress ;  and  to 
unready, — to  undress. 

Ony,  he  sede,  red!  folk  and  wel  iwar  this  is, 

&  more  conne  of  bataile,  than  hii  couthe  biuore. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  558. 
._,  J  se  ofliir 
r'estmynster  written  e 


For  thy  reson  redelyeh,  thou  shalt  nat  rvden  hennes. 

Piers  Plouhman.  p.  7X 
To  sitte  at  my  right  half  or  lift  half,  is  not  myrr  to  gyve  to 
vou,  but  to  which  it  is  maad  rcdy  of  my  fadir. 

Ilictif.  Malllieu;  c.  20. 

This  is  he  of  whom  it  is  wrytun.  lo  y  sertde  nryn  aungel 

bifore  thi  face,  which  schal  make  rcdy  thy  weye  bifore  thee. 


Id.  Luk, 
Rom.  of  the  R. 


For  if  we  did  it  openly, 

We  might  have  blame  readily. — Ctiauc 

t'nto  Syluestre  he  than  answerde 

With  ail  his  holle  herte.  and  seith  : 

That  he  is  redg  to  the  feith.  (7i 

And  whan  he  sawe,  and  rtctie  fonde 

This  colfre  made,  and  well  euglued, 

'the  dead  hodie  ue.s  htscwed 

In  cloth  of  golde,  and  leide  therin. 

Wherof  the  world)  s  rcdinesse. 
In  body  both,  and  in  courage. 
Slant  ever  vpon  his  auantage. 

Then  he  countethor medows,  which  on 
parata,  as  a  man  would  say,  readii  and  provided. 

Holland.   I'linic,  b.  xviii.  c.i. 
Let's  e'en  compound,  and  for  the  present  live, 
"lis  all  the  rear/i/-molrey  fate  calf  give. 

Cowley.    To  Dr.  Scarborouoh. 
That  Geov  itr  the  Septungint  is  frequently  the  rendering 
of  Jehovah,  as  you  mav  readily  see  hy  inmin     o>    I  . 
nous's  Coif  orde.ore.—  Il'.iti ,l,:/nt.    J;'<  .■/..,,  vol.  i.  p.  -fS. 


What,  therefore,  has  every 
self  for  them  (difficult  trials 
posture  as  that  he  may  be  in 


>  1  r.  pare  inm- 


Skarp, 
rhile  the  past 


Yet  feiling  present  e\ils,  v 

Faintly  impress  the  mind. 

How  readily  we  wish  time  spent  revok'd, 

That  we  might  try  tire  -round  again.— Coirper    Task.  b.vi. 

R E-  AG R E'E,  v.     Fr.  Agra  r.  gre. 

To  accord,  consent,  or  concur  again. 
And  fain  to  see  that  glorious  holiday 
Of  union  which  this  .iiseorrl  r.   agreed. 

Daniel.  Wistory  of  Civil  Wars,  b.  viii. 

REAK,  n.      Sec  Rem:. 

REAL.  ^  Fi.Real;  It.Rralc;  Sp.Real; 
Bar.  Lat.  Realis,  from  res,  pro 
resin. /»r/m5,  ( Sealiger, )  ab  ^inyrai, 
ut  (5i?^a,  ab  epfrnftcti,  th.  (Sew,  unde 
pej>,    eiu,   fae-ere,    a    facilitate 

8uendi.     (See   Vossius  and  Lemep.)     Res,  i.e. 

re-is.     Re,  of  the  same  origin  as  re  in  composition, 

and  the  article  is  f 
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Of  or  pertaining  to  things,  as  opposed  to  per- 
sons ;  to  facts  as  opposed  to  fiction ;  in  law, 
opposed  to  personal .-  see  the  quotation  from 
Blackstone. 

Realists,— a  sect  of  philosophers,  (opposed  to 
Nnminalkts,)  qui  in  rebus,  non  in  vocibus,  veram 
positam  esse  Philosophiam  asserebant,  ( Du 
Cange. ) 

It  is  ful  favre  to  ben  ycleped  madame, 

And  for  to  gnn  to  vigiies  all  before, 

And  have  a  mantel  reallish  ylioie.  | 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  3S0.  [ 

But  telleth  me  what  mistere  men  ye  ben, 

That  ben  so  hardy  for  to  tighten  here 

Withouten  any  juge,  other  offlcere, 

As  though  it  were  in  listes  really. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1715. 

Hee  exhorted  him  to  beleeue  the  reality  of  the  sacrament 
after  the  consecration.— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1159.  an.  1543.        i 

The  bread  therefore  changeth  not  to  his  essence,  but  is 
bread  reallie,  and  is  llm  budie  uf  l"<iri-.t  sacramentallie. 

Id.  lb.  p.  456.   Walter  Brute.  I 

It  will  be  as  hard  to  apprehend,  as  that  an  empty  wish 
should  remove  mountains  ;  a  supposition  which,  it  realized, 
would  releave  Sisyphus.— Glanrill.    fan.  of  Dogmat.  c.  3.      | 

We  clearly  see 

(As  well  as  that  pendent  subordinate) 

The  nearly  couching  of  each  rcaltie, 

And  the  Creatouiua  close  propinquitie 

To  ev'ry  creature.— More.  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  i.  b.  ii.  S.12. 

all  agree  to  the  reality  of 


Such  for  instance  was  the  dispute  between  the  Thomists 
and  the  Scntists  about  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin,  ami  that  between  the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists 
about  the  nature  of  universals. 

Bolingbrake.   Aulla-rihj  in  Matters  of  Religion.  F.ss,  I. 

There  is  no  arguing  from  ideal  to  real  existence,  unless 
it  couid  first  be  shown,  that  such  ideas  must  have  their  ob- 
jective r. ■nl'iie:;.  and  cannot  tie  accounted  for,  as  they  pass 
within  I'vvi.    it  be  by  supposing  such  and  such  re^exist- 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  435. 

Things  real  are  such  as  are  permanent,  fixed,  and  immove- 
able, which  cannot  be  carried  out  of  their  place;  as  lands 
and  tenements. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  xi.  c.  2. 

Our  Lord  himself  called  not  this  general  principle  in  ques- 
tion, any  more  than  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  call 
in  question  the  reality  of  the  miracles  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians.—  Hartley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

'Tis  grave  philosophy's  absurdest  dream 

That  heaven's  intentions  are  not  what  they  seem ; 

Tint  only  shadows  are  dispersed  below, 

And  earth  has  no  reality  but  woe.  Cowper.  Hope. 


While  that  by  fate  his  state  in  stay  did  stand, 
And  when  his  realm  did  florish  by  advise, 
Of  glorie  then  we  bare  some  fame  and  brute. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  it. 

The  whiles  his  life  ran  foorth  in  bloudie  streame, 
His  soule  descended  downe  into  the  Stygian  rcame. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

O  heav'n  !  that  such  resemblance  of  the  Highest 

Should  vet  remain,  where  faith  and  reallie 

Remain  not.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

This  Flecknoe  found,  who.  like  Augustus,  young, 
Was  call'd  to  empire,  and  had  govern'd  long ; 
In  prose  and  verse  was  own'd,  without  dispute, 
Through  all  the  realms  of  nonsense,  absolute. 

Dryden.  Mac  Flecknoe. 


i  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12,  ami  25  Hen.  VIII,  c  2.s,  which 
at  the  same  time  declaie  the  i  ins  to  be  (be  supreme  head 
of  the  realm  in  matters  both  civil  ami  ecclesiastical. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  7 

REAM.  Fr.Rame;  It.  Resima,  resma ,-  Sp. 
Remo;  A.  S.  Ream;  Dut.  and  Ger.  Ricm,  liga- 
mentuin,  vinculum.  Hence,  (says  Lye,) 
bundle  of  paper;  as  much  as  can  be  cony 
contained  by  one  bandage  (ligatura). 

Turn  with  me  to  my  twentieth  year,  for  then 

The  lover's  frenzy  ruled  the  poet's  pen  ; 


rnth 


The  ilinty  1 


:  soild  with  lay 
[  nymphs  to  move. 
■abbe.  Tales  of  the  Hall,  b.  vii. 

Lat.  Animus;  Gr.  Aestios. 


Deatli  that  absolves  my  birth, 
Rich  death,  that  realizes  all  m 
Toils,  virtues,  hopes,  without  i 


... 


Young.  Complain/.  Night  ?. 

After  the  death  of  Abelard,  through  whose  abilities  and 
eloquence  the  sect  of  Nominalists  had  enjoyed  for  a  few 
years  a  very  splendid  triumph,  the  system  of  the  Realists 
began  to  revive,  and  it  was  soon  so  completely  re-established 
in  the  schools  as  to  prevail  with  little  or  no  opposition  till 

/■'....,,  .        e.    !      •.  .:. 


REALM.  "\       Fr.Roijaume;    It.  Reame;    Sp. 
Real.  >  Realme  ;   Lat.  Regn-um,  from  rex, 

Re'ai.ty.  )  qui  regit,  (regens,  regs,  rex :)  he 
who  rules,  a  king. 

Realm, — the  land,  territory,  or  country  ruled  or 
governed  ;  a  kingdom ;  the  dominion  or  govern- 
ment of  a  king. 

Real   is   (Chaucer)    royal ;     realty,— royalty, 
(Milton.) 
He  is  brother  eldest,  the  reame  forto  were. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  85. 
For  thy  ich  counsayle  no  kyng,  eny  consayle  aske 
A  conscience  yf  he  coveteth,  to  conquery  a  reome. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  51. 


RE-A'NIMATE 
breath,  spirit. 

To  give  breath,  spirit,  life — again ;  to  relive  or 
rive ;  to  inspirit,  to  enliven  again. 


Into 


when  perils  all  I  weened  past, 

And  I  hop'd  to  reape  the  crop  of  all  my  care, 
unweeting  1  was  cast. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  b.  I,  o.  4. 


e  aeain 
We  at 


and  antedate  their 


Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmaiizi 


RE-ANNE'X,  v.  \     Lat.  Annect-ere,   to  bind 
Reanne'xing,  n.    J  or  knit  {ncct-ere)  to. 
To  bind,  fasten,  or  unite  again. 

King  Charles  was  not  a  little  inflamed  with  an  ambition 
i  re-purchace  and  re-annex  that  duchie. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  40. 
The  French  ambassadors  were  dismissed  ;  the  king  auoid- 
ing  touching  the  re-annexing  of 
the  ambassadors  had  auoided  to  mention  it. 

Id.  lb.  p.  45. 

RE-ANO'INT,  v.     Fr.  Oindre ;  Lat.  Itmngere. 
To  rub  again  with  ointment,  with  oil  or  oily 
substance. 

ipoils,  to  London  doth  repair, 
fed  mounts  til*  imperial  chair. 

Drayton.   The  Miseries  of  Q.  Margaret. 


Britaiue,  ; 


And  Edward 
Proud  in  his 


And  l 


^        D 

\-Rop 
n.  )  (reaj 


Dut.  Roop-en,  reupen ;    Ger. 

Ropfen,  rupfen  ;     A.  S.  Rippan, 

rf-ian,)  to  rip  or  reap;  Goth. 


REAP,  i' 

Rea'per. 

Rea'ping. 
Raupyan. 

To  rip  or  reave,  to  cut;  applied,  met.  (from 
reaping  anil  gathering  the  harvest,)  to  collect,  to 
gather,  to  gain. 

A  ryhihour  and  a  ratoner,  a  raker  and  hus  knave 

A  repe  and,  &c.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  10G. 


rcpyng  t 


and.  in  tvine 


Ofb 


lis  ofspring 


Chaucer.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1554. 
Ther  may  men  fest  and  reallee  beholde, 
\\e\  demtees  mo  than  I  can  you  devise, 
But  all  to  dere  tney  bnugiil  it  or  they  rise. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lames  Tale,  v.  4840. 
So  rich  a  yere  was  neuer  none 
Of  birdes  song,  and  braunches  grene, 
Therein  were  birdes  mo  I  wene, 
Than  been  in  all  the  realme  of  Fraunce. 

Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
VOL.  II. 


and  in  tyme  of 
!  first  the  tares, 
tut  gather  the 


Suffre  ye  hem  bothe 
of  rvpe  eern  I  selial  sey  to  the  repi 
the  taris  and  bynde  hem  togidere  m  mi.yc 
but  gedre  ye  whete  into  my  heme— Wieli 

Let  both  grow  together  tyll  haruest  com 
haruest,  I  wyll  save  to  the  reapers,  gather 
and  bind  them  in  sheues  to  be  brente ; 
wheate  into  my  barne.— Bible.  1551.  lb. 


These  noble  repers.  as  good  workmen  and  worthy  their 
hier,  han  al  draw  and  bcunde  vpp  in  the  sheues.  and  made 
many  shockes. — Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Lone,  b.  i. 

And  springyng  herbes  reapt  up  with  hrasen  sithes 
Were  sought  after  the  right  course  of  the  moone. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  .End:.,  b.  iv. 
In  all  other  quarters  ye  corn  was  reaped  down,  and  none 
stalling  any  where  saue  in  thys  one  place. 

Goldinge.  Cesar,  p.  104. 


The  corn  the  greedv  reapers  cut  not  down 
Before  the  fields  with  golden  ears  it  crown; 
Nor  doth  the  verdant  fruits  the  gardener  pull ; 
But  thou  art  cropt  before  thy  ears  were  full. 

Drummond.  On  the  Death  of  Sir  W.. 
He,  then  his  fancy  with  autumnal  scenes 
Amusing,  chane'd  beside  his  reaper  train 
To  walk.  Thomson.  Autumn. 

The  difficulties  they  must  encounter  are  nine  times  more 
and  greater  than  ever;  and  the  prospects  of  interest,  after 
the  reapings  and  gleanings  of  so  many  years,  nine  times 
less.— Swift.  The  Examiner,  No.  18. 

ng  workman  always  best  succeeds, 
r  and  the  trav'ler 
Cooke.  Hesiod. 

RE-APPEA'R,  v.     To  appear  again. 
To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings; 
The  genial  call  dead  nature  hears, 
And  in  her  glory  re-appears. — Scott.  Marmion,  c.l.  Introd. 

RE-APPRO'ACH,  v.  To  come  very  near  to 
(ad  proximum). 

To  come  again  towards ;  used  by  Bacon.  See 
Recompose. 

REAR,!-.     ^      A.S.Rcer-an,  araran  ;  to  raise. 

Rea'rer.         >  Junius  thinks  rear  and  raise  are 

Rea'rinc,  n.  J  the  same  word  ;  and  he  adduces 
instances  of  the  interchange  of  the  letters  r  and  s. 
See  To  Raise. 

In  Chaucer,  "  rerid  up  al  the  town,"  is — raised 
or  roused,  &c.  "  To  rere  war"  (in  Goldinge) — 
raise  or  levy  war ;  and  in  all  the  other  examples 
rear  is  equivalent  to  raise,  rouse.  In  the  second 
from  Spenser,  rear  or  raise  is  (consequentially) 
lift,  (qv.) — to  take  up  or  off;  and,  hence,  to  carry 
away. 


fair  tabernacle  i 
And  fair  hous  al  aboutcn  hvin,  and  hi  ear,  the  cite  there. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  20. 
Y  huryed  he  was  at  London,  that  he  lette  first  rere. 

Id.  p.  23. 
And  he  hath  rercd  to  us  an  horn  of  helthe  in  the  hous  of 
Dauith  his  child.— Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  1. 
And  ran  into  the  town,  and  made  an  hideouse  cry, 
And  chargit  all  the  eclezins  to  armys  for  to  hy 
From  o  strete  tyl  anothir,  and  rerid  up  al  the  town, 
And  made  tile  trompis  blnwe  up  and  the  bellissoun. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchanles  Second  Tale. 
Which  masse  he  willed  to  he  reared  hye 
Toward  the  skies,  and  ribbed  all  with  oke. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  ^Encis,  b.  ii. 
That  e 

They- 
consent  to  rere  war— Goldinge.  C 

Cesar  put  them  in  remembrace,  that  about  the  same  time 
the  last  yere  before,  the  Bellouacanes  and  thother  cities  of 
Gallia  rcred  wqr. — Id.  lb.  fol.  254. 

For  not  one  pufle  of  winde  there  did  appeare  ; 

That  all  the  three  thereat  woxe  much  afrayd, 
Unweeting  what  sucli  horrour  straunge  did  reare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  it.  c.  12. 
He,  in  an  open  turney  lately  held, 

Fro  me  the  honour  of  that  game  did  reare  ; 
And  having  me,  all  wearie  earst,  downe  feld, 
The  f.iyrest  ladic  reft,  ami  ever  since  withheld. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

Swift  as  the  word  the  parting  arrow  sings, 
And  hears  thy  death,  Antinous.  on  its  wings  ; 
Wretch  tiiat  lie  was,  of  unprophetic  soul, 
High  in  his  hands  lie  reared  the  golden  bowl ; 
Ev'n  then  to  drain  it  lengthen'd  out  his  breath, 
Changed  to  the  deep,  the  bitter,  draught  of  death. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  22. 
He's  a  young  plant,  in  his  first  year  of  bearing, 
But  his  friend  swears  he  will  be  worth  the  rearing. 

Dryden,  Prol.  3S. 
On  Pholoe  thus  the  rearer  of  the  steed, 
When  the  kind  Spring  renews  his  gen'rous  breed, 
With  jnv  views  these  strain  up  the  mountain  steep, 
Tiio.se  with  their  dams  contend,  or  dare  the  deep. 

Lewis.  Statins.  The  Thcbaid,  b.  X. 

REAR,  adj.  A.  S.  Hreah,  hrere,  raw  ,■  gene- 
rally applied  to  things  insufficiently  cooked  or 
dressed. 

I  ^Undone;  not  done  enough. 
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REA 

In  Kent,  rathe,  raid,  and  rear,  pronounced  rare, 
are  early,  soon,  (Grose  ;)  and  thus  rear  (in  Gay) 
may  be  a  corruption  of  rather,  raer,  rare. 


rere  egge  died. — Holla nd,  Piinu;  b.  vii.  c.54. 

Kn  chirping  lark  the  welUn  Sheen  invokes, 
No  damsel  yet  the  swelling  udder  strokes, 
O'er  yonder  hill  does  scant  the  dawn  appear. 
Then  why  does  Cuddy  leave  his  cot  so  rear  ? 

Gay.  The  Shepheard's  Week,  Tast.  I. 

REAR.  ^        See   Arkear.      Fr.  Rtfrr, 

Rea'rward,  or  >  arrih-e  ;       It.   Retro-guardia  ; 

Rea'rguard.  J  Sp.  Retanardia.  Menage  de- 
rives from  retro,  (re-ilero. —  Vossius,)  backward. 

The  back,  hinder,  or  latter  part ;  opposed  to 
front  or  van. 


S.  Brunne,  p.  ft. 

:  in  this  rercwa.rd.~Id.  p.  190. 


Frotssart.  Cronycle, 


And  than  they  issued  out  and  wet  into  a  lytele  wode, 
there  besyde,  bycause  they  wolde  not  be  sene  :  and  they  on 
the  rerewage  drue  agaj  ae  to  the  the  barke. — Id.  lb.  c.  413. 

His  foote  (of  which  he  chusde 

Many,  the  best  and  ablest  men,  amJ  which  he  ever  usde. 

As  rampire  to  his  general!  powre)  he  in  the  rcre  dispos'd. 

Chapman.   Homer.  Iliad,  h.  iv. 

Meriones  [his  charioteere]  the  rereguard  bringing  c 


But  ere  we  jaine-l,  and  i 
I  brought  a  squadron  of 


Id.  lb, 
me  to  push  of  pike, 
ir  readiest  shot, 
>  begin  the  fight. 

Spanish  Tragedy,  Act  i. 
For  while  one  party  he  opposed, 
His  rear  was  suddenly  enclosed, 
And  no  room  left  him  for  retreat, 
Or  fight  against  a  foe  so  great. — Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

The  rest  pursue  their  course  before  the  wind, 
These  of  the  rear-most  only  left  behind. 


RE-ASCE'ND,  v.  \      L-dt.Ascendere,  (ad,  and 
Reasce'nt,  n.  S  scandere,)  to  go  up  to. 

To  go,  to  come,  to  move  upwards, — again;  to 
climb,  to  mount  again. 
And.  when  as  night  hath  us  of  light  forlorne, 
I  wish  that  day  would  shortly  re-ascend.— Spenser,  son.  86. 

Thus  pour'd  the  goddasse  sleepe  into  his  eyes, 
And  re-amended  the  Olympian  skies. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.XX. 
From  where  the  bright  Athenian  turrets  rise, 
He  mounts  aloft  and  re-ascends  the  skies. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  iii. 
Fatigued  with  traversing  the  mazy  grove,     ' 
Here,  ere  she  re-ascends  the  courts  of  Jove," 
The  chaste  Diana,  huntress  of  the  wood, 
Bathes  her  fair  limbs,  and  gambols  in  the  flood. 

Fawhes.  ApoUunius  Khodtut.   Argonautics,  b.  ii. 


RE  A 

proposition  from  another;  also,  fo  give  and  re- 
ceive reasons,  or  to  interchange  thoughts,  to  dis- 
course. 

Reasonable,— see  Rational. 

And  thyng  that  ys  myd  strengthe  ynom,  hou  mygte  yt  be 

myd  rygt  ? 
Vor  he  nath  resort  uon,  bote  robberye  arid  mypt. 

R;  Gloucester,  p.  106. 
Men  mad  title  him  grtte  mone,  it  was  without  reson. 


Then  ich  a  resoncde  t 

For  richtfulliche  reson.  sholde  ruele  gow  all, — Id.  p.  15. 

Tho  saide  a  rat  on  of  renon.  mest  resonable  of  ton?e. 

Id.  p.  9. 

Where  povertv  and  pacience.  plese  more  God  Almighty, 
Than  do  ryghtful  richesse,  and  resonator/  to  spende. 

Id.  p.237. 

And  I  seye  to  you  that  of  every  ydel  word  that  men 

speken  :  thei  schul  yeide  rcsouii  ther^d  in  the  day  of  doom. 
Wiolif.  Matthew,  c.  J  2. 

I  ghelde  now 

And  whanne  he  bigan  for  to  putte  resnun  oon  was  offride 
to  him  that  oughte  to  him  ten  thousynd  talentis,  and 
whanne  he  had  wot  wherof  to  yelde.  his  lorde  comaundide 
him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wvf  aud  children,  and  alle  tbingis 
that  he  hadde,  and  to  be  paid.—/(/.  Matthew,  c.  13. 

Me  thinketh  it  accordant  to  reson, 

To  telleti  you  alle  the  condition 

Of  cch  of  hem,  so  as  it  seined  me, 

And  whiche  thuv  weren,  and  of  what  degre. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  37. 
On  of  us  two  moste  bowen  doutelees  : 
And,  sith  a  man  is  more  resonable 
Than  woman  is,  ye  mosten  ben  suffrable. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6023. 

And  eke  take  they  of  hir  bondmen  amercementes,  which 
night  more  resotlabiy  be  called 
nentes.— Id.  The  Pcnones  Tale. 


■ The  fend  answered,  Nay  : 

Somtime  we  feine,  and  somtime  we  arise 
With  dede  bodies,  in  ful  sondry  wise, 
And  speke  as  renabhj,  and  faire,  and  wel, 
As  to  the  phitonesse  did  Samuel. 


RE  A 


Treason,  which  in  base  bonds  my  folly  hath  enthrail'J 
I  straight  in  council  call'd, 
Like  some  old  faithful  friend  whom  long  ago 
"  "  i  please  my  flattering  fair. 


Oltcag.  The  Poet's  Complaint  of  hit  Must. 
on,  in  the  English  language,  has  different 
mietimes  it  is  taken  for  true  arid  clear  pnn- 
and  particularly  the 


.  lit  LI.-  Naiad  her 


■  1  her  impoverished  urn 
long,  which  winter  tills  t 


Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

REA'SON,  k.        ^        Fr.  Raison,    raisonner ; 
Rea'son,  v.  It.    Ragione,      raginare ; 

Reasonable.  Sp.  Razon,  razonar'j   Lat. 

Reasonably.  Ratio,   from    rat-its,    past 

Reasonableness.   !  part,    of   re-ri,   to  think. 

Rea'soner.  f  Reason,  n 

Reasoning,  n.  The  power  or  faculty  of 

Rea'sonist.  thinking ;  the  art  of  think- 

Kea'sonless.  ing  ;  the  cause  for  which, 

Rea'sonfillv.        )  the  principle  upon  which, 

any  thing  is,  or  is  to  be  done ;  also,   that  which 

we  think  is  or  ought  to  be,  or  be  done.     And  see 

the  quotations  from  Locke  and  Stewart. 

To  reason, — to  use  the  power  or  faculty  of 
thinking, — applied  to  the  use  or  employment  of 
general  terms;  to  infer  or  deduce  one  general 


Id.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  7092. 


For  this  is  one  of  the  ancientcst  laws  among  them  ;  that 
o  man  shall  be  blamed  for  reosuniny  in  the 
i9  own  religion. — Sir  T.  More.  Utopia,  b.  i 


Therefore  I  wish  of  God,  that  all  our  raudhing  mieht  be 
fastened  upon  such  matters  as  are  uecessarie,  both  for  the 
hearer  to  learne,  and  also  good  for  the  goodly  reasoncr  to 
teach.— Wilson.  Logike,  fol.  89. 

I  rcason'd  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday, 

Who  told  me.  in  the  narrow  seas  that  part 

The  French  and  English,  there  miscaried 

A  vessell  of  our  countrey  richly  fraught. 

Shakespeare.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii.  sc.  8. 

"When  she  rales  things,  and  moves  from  ground  to  ground, 
The  name  of  Reason  she  obtains  by  this  : 

But  when  by  reason  she  the  truth  hath  found, 
And  standeth  fix'd.  she  Understanding  is. 

Davies.    The  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Amint.  I  dare  not  stay  thy  language  ; 

In  midst  of  all  my  anger  and  my  grief, 

Thou  dost  awake  something  that  troubles  me 

And  saye  I  lov'd  thee  once ;  I  dare  not  stay  ; 

There  is  no  end  of  women's  reasoning. 

Beaum.  $■  Fletch.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  V. 

The  little  fishes  (dreading  the  deceit) 

With fearful  nibbling  Hy  tir  enticing  gin, 

By  nature  taught  what  danger  lies  therein. 

Things  reasonless  thus  warn'd  by  nature  be, 

Yet  I  devour'd  the  bait  was  laid  for 
Drayton.  Rosa 


Knio  Tlenye 
too  rigid  and  reasonless  to  pro- 


Milton.  Doctrine  ,v  Di'ripliue  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Since  thou  [Death]  art  absolute,  and  canst  controule 
All  things  beneath  a  reasonable  soule. 

Beaumont.  On  the  Death  of  Lady  Penelope  Clifton. 

Porphiry,  Plutarch,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Patricius,  and 
some  others,  have  been  bold  to  make  reasonableness  not  the 
speciftcal  difference  of  the  humane  nature. 

Hale.  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  16. 
1570 


inn:,  s  foe  we  I 

are  of  it  1 

in  a  signification  different  from  all  these,  and  that  is,  as  it 
stands  for  a  faculty  in  man,  that  faculty  whereby  man  is  ' 
supposed  to  be  difiineui  bed  from  beasts,  and  wherein  it  is 
evident  he  much  surpasses  them. 

Zoc*e.  Hum.  Uniersl.  b.  iv.  c.  17. 

A  poem  with  so  bold  a  title,  and  a  name  prefixed  from 
which  the  handling  of  so  serious  a  subject  would  not  be 
expected,  may  eeo.,oi,ol.,'j,  oblige  the  author  to  say  somewhat 
in  defence  both  of  himself  and  of  his  undertaking. 

Dryden.  Religio  Laici,  Pref. 

Being  to  defend  the  reasonableness  of  our  constancy,  by 
the  greatness  of  the  rewards  we  expect  for  it,  it  was  very 
proper  to  represent  those  cselestial  recompenses,  uniier  the 
notion  of  such  goods  as  those  we  argued  with,  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  noble  and  desirable. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  302. 

But  lest  we  should  not  here  due  r 


Can  those  then  he  enthusiasts  who  profess  to  follow  rea- 
son? Yes,  undoubtedly,  if  by  re.ison  they  mean  only  con- 
ceits. Therefore  such  persons  are  now  commonly  called 
'  '  and  rationalists,  to  distinguish  them  from  true 
and  rational  inquin 


b  ale,  land.    Works,  vol. 


.  67. 


The  word  reason  itself  is  far  from  being  precise  in  its 
meaning,  in  common  and  popular  discourse  it  denotes  that 
power  by  which  we  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  and 
right  from  wrong,  and  by  which  we  are  enabi.d  to  combine 
nivalis  for  the  attainment  of  particular  ends. 

Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind. 

The  adjective  reasonable,  as  employed  in  our  language,  is 
not  liable  to  the  same  ambiguity  as  the  substantive  from 
which  it  is  derived.  It  denotes  a  character  in  which  reason 
(taking  it  in  its  largest  acceptation )  possesses  a  decided  as- 
cendant over  the  temper  and  passions  ;  ami  implies  no  par- 
ticular propensity  to  a  display  el  the  Oi-cursive  power,  if 
indeed  it  does  lie:       :■'     ■  i.i  of  such  a  propensity. 

Id.  II. 

He  rested  not  the  evidence  of  bis  doctrine  upon  mere  ar- 
gument, nor  did  he  think  to  persuade  by  mere  eloquence; 
for  argument  alone,  although  it  mi;  lit  imbed  evince  the 
consistency  am!  ,eti>-onoblene>s  i.f  the  ductime,  could  never 
milium  to  a  proof  of  its  heaveuly  origin. 

Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  14. 

RE-ASSE'MBLE,  v.  )      Ft.  Assemblers    It. 

Reasse'mblage.  )  Assembrarc. 

To  come  again  to  the  same  (place)  j— to  meet, 
to  collect  again  together. 

Bollo  then  hauynge  great  disdayne  and  displeasure  of  this 
nuerthrowe  and  scumfyture  of  his  Danys,  re-asscmbled  them 
that  were  abrade  scatered.— Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  181. 

Their  assembly  is  grounded  upon  his  majesty's  royal 
warrant,  given  at  the  dissolution  of  the  last  assembly  at 
Loiliin.  where  he  solemnly  gave  his  word  to  permit  them  to 
re-assemble  when  they  would  six  months  after,  if  the  breaches 
of  their  liberty  and  grievances  which  they  then  propounded 
were  not  redress'd.— Howell,  b.  i.  s.  2.  Let.  19. 


RE- ASSE'RT,  v.     Lat.  Asscr-tum,  (ad,  scrcre,) 
to  knit  or  join  together  ;  to  affirm. 
To  affirm  again,  maintain  again. 

With  equal  fury,  and  with  equal  fame, 
Shall  great  Ulysses  re-awert  bis  claim. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvii. 

RE-ASSOCIATE,  t>.  Lat.  Associaret  (ad, 
sociunt. ) 

To  join  again,  as  a  follower  or  companion, 
(socius:)  to  accompany,  combine,  or  confederate 
again. 

But  some  euvll  disposyd,  which  in  suspecious  eongrega- 
cion  euer  vse  to  cxyte  and  styre  the  people  vnto  robbynge 
and  ether  vnlefull  actis,  rcaaociat  them. 

Fabyan,  vol.  u.  an.  1399. 

RE-ASSU'ME,  o.  Lat.  Assume™,  (ad,  and 
sumcre,)  to  take  to. 

To  take  to  again,  to  take  again ;  to  take  up  or 
put  on  again. 


Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1212. 
Which  accusation  was  th'  occasion  that 

His  successor,  by  order,  nullities 

Many  his  patents,  and  did  revocate 

And  re-assume  his  liberalities. 

Daniel.    Civil  Wars,  b.  iii. 
Not  only  on  the  Trojans  fell  this  doom, 
Their  hearts  at  last  the  vauqui.sh'd  re-assume. 

Denham.   Virgil.  .Ends,  1).  ii. 
Soon  as  her  radiant  liehi  iilirmin'd  heaven, 
And  to  their  wish  were  breezy  zephyrs  giv'n. 
Quitting  the  land  thev  climb  with  nimble  feet 
Tlieloftv  deePs,  and  're-„,sn,ne  their  scat. 

Faickes.  Ap<ili»nins  WinCim.  Argnnantics,  b.  iv. 
Those  who  imagine  that  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man 
result  from  trie  organization  of  the  brain  and  the  nervous 


of  Ma-  1 


main  ttiat  natural  death  is  an  l 

;  whole  being,  which  s.imeliow  or  other  he  is  to 

t  the  last  day.— Bp.  Ilorsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  36. 

RE-ASSU'RE,  o.  \      Fr.  Asseurer ;    It.  Assi- 

Rbasbu'rance.  f  curare :      Sp.    Assegurar ; 

Lat.  Securus,  (sine  curci.)  free  from  care. 

To  free  again  from  care,  or  any  cause  of  care ; 
to  make  again  firm,  steady,  confident ;  to  confirm 
again. 

Thereupon  he  hastily  dispatcheth  messengers  to  him  with 
great  summes  of  mono',  and  a  re-assiieance  of  his  tributary 
subjection.— Prynne.   Treachery  S;  Di.ilagaltij,  pt.  iii.  p.  25. 


REB 

Agaynst  them  Troians  down  tlie  towres  and  lops  of  houses 
rold, 

And  ratters  vp  thev  rcaue.—  P.'iaer.    Tiryill.  JEn.  b.  ii. 


li'ii-ic  In  the 


Butv 


ips  that  stemmed  the  flood, 
covert  of  the  wood, 

cli  th'  uniinish'd  feast, 


To  pay  the  rights.  Dryden.   Virgil.  /Ends,  b.  viii. 

Let  me  fore-warn'd  each  sign,  each  system  learn, 
That  1  my  people's  danger  may  discern, 
Ere  'tis  too  late  wish'd  health  to  re-assure, 
And  if  it  can  be  found  find  out  a  cure. 

Churchill.  Gotham,  b.  iii. 
No  re-assurance  shall  be  lawful  except  the  former  insurer 
shall  be  insolvent,  a  bankrupt,  or  dead. 

Blackslone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  30. 

RE'ASTY.  >      Skinner  says,  q.d.  rusty  bacon. 

Re'ezed.  j  See  Rust. 
And  than  came  haltynge  Jone 
And  broughte  a  gambone 
Of  baknn  that  was  reastge.—Skellon.  Eli. 


11  .; 


i  week?,  perhaps  for  novelty, 
con  soords  shall  feast  his  family. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat. ! 


REAVE,  v.  ~\  Dut 
Rea'ver.  y-rauff-i 
Rea'ving,  n.  }  Reaf-i 


RE-ATTA'IN,  v.  Lat.  Atlinere,  (ad,  and 
tenrre.,)  to  hold,  to  reach  to. 

To  reach  again  to,  to  have  or  hold,  get,  gain, 
or  procure  again. 

And  got  and  lost ;  and  re-ailains  again. 

That  which  again 

RE-ATTE'MPT,  v.     Lat.  Tent-are,  to  try. 
To  try  again  ;  to  enterprise  or  undertake  again. 

Also  laying  clowne  Ins  determination  in  the  spring  fnllow- 
iag,  far  disposing  of  his  voyage  then  to  be  re-attempted. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  158. 

Dut.  Rooven;     Ger.  Raub-en, 
uff-eii;     Svv.   Rofwa-;     A.  S. 
to  tear  away.     See 
o.  and  Bereave,  which  is  now  most 
commonly  used. 

To  tear  away,  to  take  away,  to  deprive  of,  to 
plunder,  to  despoil. 


Ki  f-are  nt"  lawos  can  cause  them  for  to  care, 
But  rohbe  and  rcaue,  and  steale  without  regarde, 
The  father's  coate,  the  brother's  steede  from  stall. 

Gascoigne.  Two  running  at  a  Ring. 
For  if  a  friendly  heart 

so  stuft  with  staide  loue, 
In  value  doe  not  passe 

you  may  reproue 

tfrom  whom  he  toolic  a  Ring. 


By  reason  therof,  there  is  nother  Englyslie  nor  Frenche, 
or  robbers,  nor  reyuers,  yt  dothe  them  any 
alue  of  oue  peny.— Berners.  Froissart.  Cron.  vol. 

Great  cau3e  of  sorrow  certes,  sir,  ye  have  ; 
But  comfort  take  ;  for,  by  this  heaven's  light, 


that  did  her  > 


Spenser.  Faerie  Que, 


< These  poor  world  wand'ring  men 

(Of  all  hope  to  return  into  their  country  reft) 
Sought  shores  v.hercun  to  sir  that  H  t  tie  them  was  lef 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s 

Esq.         Next  we  reave  thy  sword, 

And  give  thee  armless  to  thy  enemies, 
IVr  being  t.te  tn  im,.. loess  .mil  la  Heaven. 

Beanm.  Ss  Fleleh.   Knight  of  Malta,  Act  v. 

RE-BA'NISH,  v.  Fr.  Re-bannir,  to  banish 
away. 

Nobulwarke  of  lawes,  no  havres  of  justice  (thoughe  made 
of  three  trees)  can  keepe  our  rebanished  fugitives  from 
returning  from  intermedling. 

Bp.  Hall.  A  Censure  of  TraveH,  s.  15. 

RE-BAPTI'ZE,  v.  "j  Fr.  Baptizer,  rehap- 
Rebaptiza'tion.  I  tize.r ;  Gr.  BraT-en-,  /3c«rr- 
Rebapti'zer.  f  tj'-e/v,  mergere,  to  dip. 

Rkhafti'zing,  «.  J  To  dip  or  merge;  to 
sink,  to  plunge  again  ;  to  repeat  the  ceremony  of 
baptism. 

Cyprian  was  no  hereticke  though  he  beleeued  rcbaplisivg 
of  them  which  were  baplisi  a  of  her  tickes. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  14CS.  an.  1555. 
The  Donatistes  helde  it  necessarye  to  be  rebaptised. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 
From  need  of  tears  he  will  defend  your  sou], 

Or  make  a  rebajili-.hia  nf  niie  tear : 
He  cannot  (that's,  he  will  not)  disenroll 

Donne.  To  the  Countess  nf  Bedford  on  New  Year's  Day. 
puhlikely  began  to  practise  rc~ 
e  vnon  these  two  grounds,  a  true 
,  and  a  false,  that  the 


REB 

But  the  broad  belt,  with  plates  of  silver  bound, 
The  point  re-bated,  anil  repelled  the  wound. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.B. 
Ye  Peers,  I  cry'd,  who  press  to  gain  a  heart, 
AYhcre  dread  Pfysses  claims  nn  future  part; 
Jtebale  vonr  lines,  each  rival  suit  suspend, 
Till  this  funereal  web  my  labours  end.—  Id.  Odyssey,  b.  ix. 

RE-BE'ATEN.     Beaten  back. 

And  with  his  clnli  /.,  '  baepe  bis  hrond-vron  bright 
So  forcibly,  that,  with  his  nwno  bands'  might 

Ret. eaten  bar'Pe  Upon  triliiselfe  ag.line, 

Ho  drir 


Ribkai    Sp.  Rabel: 
frument  (a  species  of 


hap';za>'ien.  del  it  then  fe 
baptisme  which  i 


Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  b.  v.  s.  CI. 
There  were  Adamites  in  former  times,  and  rcbaptizers. 

Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  29. 
Reason  rebaptized  me  when  adult. 
Weigh 'd  true  and  false  in  her  impartial  scale; 
My  heart  became  the  convert  of  my  head, 
And  made  C 


The  waters  bxofee  m]  : 

And  with  a  temporary  strength 

My  stiffen'd  limbs  were  rebapl i:.cd.- 


.Mazeppa.s.H. 


REBEC.  Fr.  Rebec ; 
supposed  to  bo  the  same  instrui 
fiddle)  that  Chaucer  and  othe 
in  Arab.  Rebeb,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Spain  by  the  Arabs.  From  some  verses  quoted 
by  Du  Cange  in  v.  Bandora,  it  appears  to  have 
been  played  upon  with  a  bow.  (  See  Warton's 
Note  on  Milton's  L'Allagro,  1.  9-!.)  Tyrwhitt 
cannot  guess  how  this  mum-  was  p'ivon  to  an  old 
woman,  unless  from  the  shrillness  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

Brother,  quod  he,  her  woneth  an  old  rebekke, 

That  had  almost  as  lefe  t"  bse  hire  nekke, 

As  for  to  yeve  a  peny  of  here  good. 

Chancer .   The  Freres  Tale,  V.  7155. 

That  it  [daunsvnge]  was  none  other  but  a  counterfayting 
with  the  feete  and  handes  of  the  armonye  that  was  shewed 
before  in  the  rebecke.  shaline.  and  other  instrument. 

Sir  T.  Etna!.    The  Gei  ernavr,  b.  i.  c.  20. 

And  being  shrouded  in  a  homely  coat, 


full  I 
He  turn'd  his  rel 

RE'BEL,  n. 
Rebe'l,  v. 
Re'bel,  adj. 
Rebf/ller. 
Rebe'llion. 
Rebellious. 


rurnful  note.— Drayton,  Eel.  2. 

Fr.  Rebeller  ,■    It.  Ribel- 

larsi :     Sp.  Rebelar  ;    Low 
Lat.  Re-bellare ;    to  make 
(helium)     again     or 
against. 

To  make  war   against ; 
Rebe'eliously.       I  to    levy  war;    rise    up    in 
Rebe'lliousness.  J  arms  against,   or  in  resist- 
ance to.     See  the  quotation  from  Locke. 
For  they  been  not  reb.  II,  hut  still  as  a  stone, 
Their  will  and  mine  be  medleil  all  in  one. 

C'laae.r.  ha  In  He  Dame  sans  Mercie. 

For  right  as  rcsnn  is  rebel  to  God.  right  so  is  sensualitee 
rebel  to  resou.  and  the  body  also.     Ami  certes  this  disonli- 
su  Crist  ahougbt  upon 


RE- BATE,  v.  \      See  Bate,  and  Abate.     Fr 

Reba'tement.  SRebatire;  R.  Ribattere ;  Sp. 
Rebatir ;  to  beat  back. 

To  beat  back,  (sc.)  the  edge;  and,  conse- 
quentially, to  blunt;  to  repel,  to  drive  back,  to 
repress  or  press  down ;  to  depress,  to  reduce,  to 
lessen,  to  diminish. 

A  rebate-  for  a  woman's  ruff, — Fr.  Rebat :  said 
to  he  so  called,  because  put  back  towards  the 
shoulders. 

His  hasting  to  those  fates  the  very  knightes 

Be  loth  to  see,  and  rage  rebated,  when 

They  his  bare  necke  beheld,  ami  his  haarc  heares. 

Vncertainc  Auctors.  Ciceroe's  Death. 

Till  againe  in  king  Edwardes  daies,  he  began  a  little  to 
rebate  from  certain  points  of  popery,  and  somwhat  to  smel 
of  the  gospell. — Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1021.  an.  1555. 

I.aniorabaquv  was  well  contente  therwith,  and  ordeyned 
that  these  two  kniehtes  shuhle  banc  of  the  some  that  he  I 
shuld  receyue  twenty  thousande  ducates,  to  he  rebated  of 
the  hole  some. — Bei  uers.  Froissart.  Crauyelc,  vol.  ii.  c. 


precious  body  ful  dere. — Id. 
4nd  fell  in  thilke  tyme  also, 


And  if  my  Lorde  the  duke  wyll  pardon  them  of  Gaunt 
ami  ephnl'le  their  fra'aneheses.  [  shall  nat  be  rebel!  agaynst 
hym,  but  be  right  diligent  to  haue  peace. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  IS. 

1  clerelv  dishervte  me  therof.  and  inheryte  them- without 
any  rebcll  or  condycion.— Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  c.  167. 


find    i 


lie  required  tn  harm  f; 
be  punished. — Goldinge. 


uoked  through  the 
jtrumente  of  other 


?mptes  of  the  rcbellie 
II  ill.  He-i.  I'll.  an. 
allie  his  lords  and  baroi 


.  if  but  for  pip,  's  sake.— Drayton,  Idea  52. 


thees 


org.  Troth  I  thiiilre  vmir  nllrer  i,7,e/i  were  bofler. 

Shakespeare.  Much  .Sitae  about  X,  tiling,  Act  iii.  sc 
le  hood,  the  rcbalo,  the  French  fall,  the  loose-bod 
gown,  &c.— Machin.   The  Dumb  Knight,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

He  made  narrowed  rests  round  about,  [in  the  margin,  n 
owings,  or  rebatemenl.] — 1  Kings,  vi.  6. 
The  flesh  of  the  viper  rcbaleth  the  poison  of  the  viper. 
Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  3 
1571 


Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  230.  an.  1212. 
Whereof  the  king  had  a  speciall  regard,  perceiving  the 
waiwarduesse  of  bis  own  elergie.  or  rather  r,  belliausencsse  in 

Mirn a  .a.  .     ran  ■  ,n  ■  -    n.ainst  him. 

Id.  lb.  p.  209.  an.  1261. 
Till  that  her  sister's  children,  woxen  strong, 

Through  pioml  anibifino  a:  riinsi  her  rebel'd, 
And  overcommen  kept  in  prison  long. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

. Thy  beauty  (which  before 

Dyj  dazzle  each  bold  gazer's  eye. 
And  fore'd  even  rebel  hearts  V  adore, 

Or  from  its  conquering  splendour  fly) 
Now  shines  with  new  increase  of  light. 

Sherburne.  Beautu  increased  by  Pity. 


Then  shall  you  find  this  name  of  liberty, 
The  watch-word  of  rebellion  ever  us'd. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wart,  b.  ii. 
Nor  idly  sit  our  men  at  arms  the  while, 

Four  thousand  horse  that  ev'ry  day  go  out, 
And  of  the  field  are  masters  many  a  mile, 
By  putting  the  rebellions  French  to  rout. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincourl, 

For  rebellion  being  an  opposition,  not  to  persons,  but  au- 
thority, which  is  founded  only  in  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  government;  those,  whoever  they  he,  who  by  force 
break  through,  and  by  force  justify  their  violation  of  them, 
are  truly  and  properly  rebels.  For  when  men,  by  entering 
into  society  and  civil  government,  have  excluded  force,  and 
introduced  laws  for  the  preservation  of  property,  peace,  and 
unity  amongst  themselves;  those  who  set  up  force  again  in 
opposition  to  the  laws,  do  rebellare,  that  is,  bring  back  again 
the  state  of  war,  and  are  properly  rebels. 


Locke.  Civil  Government,  < 
Well,  on  that  day,  the  world  repose  had  gain'd, 
And  bold  rebellion's  blood  had  all  been  drain'd 
Had  not  the  pious  Chief  the  rage  of  war  restrain'd. 

Rowe.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b 
Tho'  grief  and  fondness  in  my  breast  rebel, 
When  injur'd  Thales  bids  the  town  farewell, 
Yet  still  my  calmer  thoughts  his  choice  commend, 
I  praise  the  hermit,  but  regret  the  friend. 

Johnson.  London,  (17 


RE-BE'LLO\V,  r.     A.S.  Hlow-an,  to, 
To  low,  to  bellow  again ;  to  make  again  a 
ow'd,  loud  noise. 
The  raging  buls  rebellow  through  the  wood, 
And  breaking  forth  dare  tempt  the  deepest  flood, 
To  come  where  thou  doest  draw  them  with  desi 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 
And  all  the  aire  rebellowed  againe ; 

i  hundred  tongues  did  bray. 


Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  12. 

On  every  hand  rebellow' d  to  their  joy 

The  swelling  sea,  the  rocks,  and  vocal  hills. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  iii. 

RE-BELO'VED.    Beloved  again,  or  in  return. 
Erickman  languisht  all  this  while 

Not  rebeloued  long, 
For  shee  that  fay  I'd  to  doe  him  right, 

Did  feofe  on  him  the  wrong. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vii.  c.  36. 

RE-BLOOM,  v.     To  bloom,  or  blossom  again. 

I  travell'd  then  'till  health  again  resumed 
Its  former  seat— I  mujt  not  say  re-bloom'd. 

Crabbe.  Tales  of  the  Hall,  b.  vii. 

RE-BOIL,  r.    \      Fr.   Bouiller ,-     It.  Bollire; 

Rebulli'tion.     S  Sp.  Bullir  ;   Lat.  Bullire. 

To  throw  or  cast  forth,  to  eject,  to  throw  over ; 
to  heat  or  be  heated,  as  water,  till  it  throws  itself 
or  is  thrown  over,  (sc.)  the  vessel. 
She  towardes  her,  hei  heaui  fainting  eies  wold  faine  haue 


Yet  if  any  one  commissioner,  meued  with  zele  to  his 
countrey,  accordynge  to  his  duetie  do  execute  duely  and 
frequetly  the  lawe  or  good  ordinaunce.  wherin  is  any  sharpe 
punishmente,   some   of  his   companyons  therat  reboyleth 


So  soone  as  it  is  put  up  into  proper  vessels  for  the  purpose, 
it  must  be  suffered  to  worke:  and  afterwards  to  rebuile  and 
worke  againe  for  fortie  daies  space  the  summer  fMluuing. 
Holland.  PUnie,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

"We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Scotish  gentlemen,  who  have 
been  lately  sent  to  that  king,  found  (as  they  say  i  but  abrusk 
welcome ;  which  makes  all  fear,  that  there  may  be  a  r ebulli- 
tion in  that  business.— Howt  II.  Additional  Letters,  p.  SS2. 


Till  at  the  last  he  heard  a  dreadfull  sound, 

Which  through  the  wood  loud  bellowing  did  rebound. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

Boice  taking  the  proffer  at  rebound,  stept  to  the  Earl  [of 
Kildare]  and  said  :  So  it  is,  and  if  it  like  your  good  lordship, 
one  of  your  horssemen  promised  me  a  choise  horsse,  if  1  snip 
one  haire  from  your  beard. — Slanihurst.  Ireland,  an.  1514. 

If  this  repercussion  and  rebounding  {of  the  sunne  beames) 
appeare  moist,  and  namely,  when  the  face  of  the  earth 
looketh  drie  and  thiratie,  they  make  no  doubt  to  find  water 
there.— Holland.  PUnie,  b.  xxxi.  c.  3. 

Ulysses'  sun,  with  his  illustrious  friend, 
The  horses  join'd,  the  polish'd  car  ascend. 
Along  the  court  the  fiery  steeds  rebound, 
And  the  wide  portal  echoes  to  the  sound. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xv. 


I  Majesty's  Birthday. 

RE-BRACE,  v.  To  hold  in  the  arms  {brachiis). 

To  hold,  bind,  tie,  or  tighten  again  together. 

■ Oh!  'tis  a  cause 

To  arm  the  hand  of  childhood,  and  rebrace 
The  slacken'd  sinews  of  time-wearied  age. 

Gray.  Agrippina. 

RE-BREATHE,  v.  To  inhale  and  exhale 
again,  (sc.)  the  air,  by  the  action  of  the  lungs. 

As  you  are  a  soldier, 

And  Englishman,  have  hope  to  be  redeemed 
From  this  your  scorned  bondage  you  sustain  ; 
Hope  to  rebreathe  that  air  you  tasted  first. 

Heywood.  Challenge  for  Beauty. 

RE-BUFF,  v.  I      It.  JRabbuffo;  buffet,  to  give 

Rebu'ff,  n.       J  a  blow. 

To  beat  back  or  repel;  to  repulse,  to  resist. 

Marvelling  that  he,  who  had  neuer  heard  such  speeches 
from  any  knight,  should  be  thus  rebuffed  by  a  woman,  and 
that  marvel  made  him  hear  out  her  speech. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud 

Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre  hurried  him 

As  many  miles  aloft.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

In  vain,  the  fated  skin  is  proof  to  wounds, 
And  from  their  plumes  the  shining  sword  rebounds; 
At  length  rebuffed,  they  leave  their  mangled  prey, 
And  their  stretch'd  pinions  to  the  skies  display. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  JEr.eis,  b.  iii. 
A  clear  exposure  of  the  rebuffs  we  recei  ved  in  the  progress 
of  that  experiment. — Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

RE-BUILD,  v.  1      A.S.  Byldan;  to  confirm, 
Rebuilding,  n.   j  to  establish,  to  strengthen. 
To  build  again ;  or  raise,  construct,  erect,  edify, 
again,  firmly,  stedfastly. 

Great  London  still  shall  live  (by  him  rebuilded)  while 
To  cities  she  remains  the  sovereign  of  this  isle. 

Drayton.  Poty-Olbion,  s.  8. 
With  no  less  time  or  labour  can 
Destiny  build  up  such  a  man, 
"Who's  with  sufficient  virtue  fill'd 
His  ruin'd  country  to  rebuild. 

Cowley.  On  his  Majesty's  Restoration. 

The  greatest  tree  that  to  this  day  had  euer  beene  knowne 
or  seene  at  Rome,  was  that  which,  being  brought  with  other 
timber  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  foresaid  bridge  called  Nau- 
machiaria,  Tiberius  Caesar  commanded  to  be  landed  and  laid 
abroad  in  view  for  a  singular  and  miraculous  monument  to 
all  posteritie.—  Holland.  PUnie,  b.  XvL  c.40. 

"We  might  in  reason  have  thought  that  their  infidelity 
would  have  been  hv.ried  in  the  a^h-.-s  of  their  Temple  ;  when 
they  had   such  plain  predictions  that  the  Messias  was  to 

come  during  Hie  -.cct-vid  Temple,  that  the  prediction  of  Christ 
conrrrmn-  thv  destruction  of  this  Temple  was  so  exactly 
fulfilled,  that  all  attempts  for  the  rebuilding  of  it  were  vain 


RE-BOUND,  v.  \       Fr.  Bondir,  rebondir. 
Reboc'nd,  n.  >      To  leap,  to  spring  back  ; 

Rebol'nding,  k.   )  to  beat  or  drive  back  at  a 
spring ;  to  repel,  to  reverberate. 
As  cruel  waves  full  oft  be  found 

Against  the  rockes  to  rore  and  cry; 
So  doth  my  hart  full  oft  rebound 
Agaynst  my  brest  full  bitterly. 

Surrey.  The  Loner  describes,  %e. 

"Which  [stones]  falling  upon  the  nethermost  rockes,  and 
there  breaking  in  pecrcs,  r,-h,  wided  among  the  Macedons, 
falling  with  such  violence,  that  they  distressed  whole  bandes 

Which  fell  with  that  fury,  that  the  rebound  of  water  made 
it  seeme  as  if  it  had  bene  all  couered  ouer  with  a  great 
Shower  of  raiue.— Hachluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  652. 


and  fruitless 


ngftect 

attempt  could  only  be  equalled  by  its 
iSigned  to  give  the  lie  to  God,  who,  by 
prophets,  had  foretold  that  it  should  never 
'jurton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  he.  c.  5. 

Fr.  Reboucher,  to  stop  up 
again,  (Cot-rave.)  It  is  to 
stop  the  mouth,  obtundere 
os,  obturare,  re,  and  boucln; 
the  mouth,  Lat.  Bitcca ;  ali- 
quid  in  os  dicere,  vel  justa 
indignation**  ad  silcntium 
adigere,  (Skinner.)  To  chide 
into  silence.     Generally, — 

To  chide,  to  reprove,  to  reprimand,  to  repre- 
hend, 

1572 


His  letter  gan  rebuk, 


For  thy  rebuke  me  ryght  nought  reson  ich  gowpiaye. 
For  in  my  conscience  ich  knowe,  what  Crist  wolde  that  ich 
wroughte.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  79. 

Pride  of  the  table  appereth  eke  ful  oft ;  for  certes  riche 
men  be  cleped  to  festes,  and  poure  folk  be  put  away  and  re- 
buked.—Chaucer.  ThePersones  Tale. 

But  none  amendes  had  hee, 

But  was  rebuked  here  and  there 

Of  hem,  that  loues  frendes  were, 

And  saiden,  that  he  was  to  blame.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

He  imagined  that  by  his  tariyn^e  one  of  these  twoothinges 
muste  needes  chaunce  ;  that  is  to  say,  either  he  should  fight 
against  hvs  will,  or  lye  •  to  his  great 

'      f.—Hall.  Henry  VI.  an.  7. 


In  that  he  [Peter]  taught  the  eentils  by  his  example  to 
plaie  the  Jews,  Paule  the  doctour  of  the  geiitils  did  declare 
him  thereinto  be  rebuttable.— Fax.  Martyrs,  p. 204.  an. 1171. 

Nothynge  more  rebuttable,  if  ye  respect  fame.  Nothing 
more  pernicious,  if  ve  mark  the  example. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 
i  scorned  all  the 


Remember  the  fa  wee  are  scon 

aie  long  of  foolishe  rebukers. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  116G, 


1558. 

Sharpe  rebuking  of  our  adversarie  or  frupes  giuen  before 
some  persons,  can  not  be  suffered  at  all. 

Wilson.  Rhetorique,  p.  10. 

Therfore  he  toke  vpon  him  the  rebukful  miserie  of  our 
mortalitee,  to  make  us  partakers  of  his  godlye  glorie. 

Vdat.  John,  c.  1. 


Yntoeuery  mandysclose  not  thy  hart,  leste  parauenturehe 
wyl  gyue  to  the  a  fevned  thanke.  and  after  reporte  rebuke- 
fully  of  the.— Sir  T.  Etyot.   The  Gocernorr,  b.  iii.  c.  27. 

At  whose  departynge  she  gaue  vnto  hym  many  rebucous 
wordys,  sayinge  playnlye,  that  if  hyr  husbonde  euer  re- 
tournyd,  she  wolde  of  that  velony  he  reueged. 

Fabyan,xm.\i  an    1399. 

On  which  when  gazing  him  the  palmer  saw, 

He  much  rebak-t  those  wand'ring  eyes  of  his, 
And,  couosel'd  well,  him  forward  thence  did  craw. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
Certainely  they  c 


?  to  be  well  chastised  for  their  per- 
;  rebuke  is  not  sufficient. 

Holland.  PUnie,  b.  xxxvii.  c.  3. 

These  great  rebukers  of  non-residence,  among  so  many  * 
distant  cures,  were  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  so  quickly 
pluralists  and  non-residents  themselves,  to  a  fearful  con- 
demnation doubtless  by  their  own  mouths. 

Milton.   History  of  Britain,  b.  iii. 

Till  angry  Neptune,  looking  o'er  the  main, 
Rebukes  the  tempest,  calms  the  waves  again, 
Their  vessels  from  the  dangerous  quicksand  steer. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 

His  master  lust 

Falls  first  before  his  resolute  rebuke, 

And  seems  dethroned  and  vanquished. — Cuu-per.  Task,b.Y. 

RE-BUOY,  v.  To  buoy,  to  float,  to  raise,  to 
sustain,  to  elevate — again. 

Some,  with  hope  replenish'd  and  rebtioy'd 

Return  to  whence  they  came— with  like  intent, 

And  weave  their  web  again.— Byron.  C/iitde  Harold,  c.  4. 

RE-BU'RY,  u.  i.e.  to  bury  again. 

He  caused  her  body  to  be  re-buned  in  St.  Maries  Church 
in  Oxford,  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity. 

Ashmole.  Berk.  vol.  i.  p.  134. 

RE'BUS.  Fr.  Rebus;  which  (says  Cotgrave) 
be  "representations  of  ordinary  or  odd  things, 
accompanied  with  mottoes  or  words,  which,  as 
they  stand,  seem  to  make  a  sentence."  And  see 
the  quotation  from  Camden. 

For  whereas  a  poesie  is  a  speaking  picture,  and  a  picture 
a  speechlesse  poesie,  they  which  lack:  v.it  to  expiesse  their 
conceit  in  speech,  did  vse  to  dvpaint  it  out  (as  it  were)  ic 
pictures,  which  they  called  rebus,  by  a  Latine  name  well 
fitting  their  deuice.— Cam  den.  Remaines.  Rebut. 

RE-BUT,  v.  \      It.  Ributtarc ;  Fr.  Bebuter,-  lo 
Rehl'tter.      J  repulse,  repel,  foil,  drive;  put  or 
thrust  back,  (Cotgrave.) 


To  the  entent  yt  his  aduersaries  in  no  wise  should  hauc 
any  place  apte  or  oportune  easely  to  take  lande  withoute 
defence  or  rebuttytige  back.— Hall.  Rich.  III.  an,  3. 


REC 


Their  steeds  doe  stagger,  and  amazed  stand ; 

And  eke  themselves,  too  rudely  rigorous, 
Astonied  with  the  stroke  of  their  owne  hand, 
Doe  backe  rebutte.  and  each  to  other  yealdeth  land. 


The 


Faerie  Queene,  b.  i. 


_    ..  the  rejoinder  by  a 
which  the  defendant  may  rebut;   and  the  plaintiff 
him  by  a  sur-rebutler.  ... 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  m.  c.  2i). 

A  going  down  again ;    a 
,  substracteth 


RE-CA'DENCY. 

falling  back. 

For  one  patern  of  relapse  and  retrogradati 
so  nin.-h  f i  the  ellicacv  of  such  examples,  as  that  detec- 
tion is  apt  to  render  many  sincere  progressions  in  the  first 
fervor,  suspected  of  unsoundness  and  recatlency. 

Mounlague.  Devoute  Essayes.  Address  to  the  Court. 

RE-CALL,  v.\      Dut.Kallen;  Sw.  Kalla. 
Reca'll,  b.        j      To  call,  to  summon  back,  to 
revoke,  to  retract. 

Here  Guy,  his  better  spirits  recalling  to  his  aid, 

Came  fresh  upon  his  foe.        Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  12. 

But  when  diuision  them  recals, 

They  bend  their  course  to  seu'rall  ends, 
Into  dry  earth  the  body  falls, 

The  feruent  soule  to  heav'n  ascends. 

Beaumont.  A  Fiinerall  Hymne  out  of  Prudentius. 
No  more  be  troubl'd  how  to  quit  the  yoke 
Of  God's  Messiah ;  those  indulgent  laws 
Will  not  be  now  voutsaft,  other  decrees 
Against  thee  are  gon  forth  without  recall. 


Being  yesterday  11 
honour  resided  still  i 
pitated  thither ;  I  noi 


my  friend  advertis'd  that  your 
adoa,  and  that  my  last  were  reca- 
oceed  to  effectuate  your  will. 

Reliquiat  Wolloniawn,  p.  700. 

Fr.Capituler,  re- 


}Fr.  Capituler,  it- 
capituler ;  It.  Capi 
tolare,  recapitulate 
Sp.  Capitular,  reca- 


And  though  it  be  true,  that 
and  correeleth  this ;  yet  was  this  only  a  sen 
pious  father,   concerning   the  meer   word, 
where  found  in  scripture  Angels  called  by  th 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 
his  retractations  he  recalieth 
is  only  a  scrupulosity  in  that 


Cudworth.  Intellectual  Syste, 


Co,  ,,.  r 


■limit,  l\ 


RE-CANT,  v.  }       Fr.    Chanter, 

Recamta'tio.v.    V  sing  or  chant   again  ;    to   re- 

Reca'nter.  J  hearse;  deschanter,  to  recall, 
to  revoke,  to  retract,  what  has  been  sung  or 
said, — an  opinion  before  avowed ;  to  declare  a 
change  of  opinion. 

These  trickes  and  manie  such  like  are  easy  to  be  espied 
in  this  oration  and  preface,  for  a  man  to  wonder  and  blesse 
him  to  se,  how  these  incarnate  diuiis  could  so  aduisedlie.  so 
grauelie  and  so  confidentlie  say  ye  titan,  and  so  impudentlie, 
so  rashlve,  so  periuredlie,  and  so  slaightelie  recti, it  and  saic 
naie  now.— Bp.  Gardner.  True  Obedience.  Pref.byM.  Wood. 

Which  duke  of  Northuberlande,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
did  recant  his  former  life,  and  exhorted  the  people  not  to  be 


RE-CAPI'TULATE; 

Recapitula'tion. 

Recapi'tulatory. 

Recapi'tl-lar. 
pilular. 

To  repeat  the  heads  (capita)  or  chief  points,  or 
topics  ;  to  repeat,  to  rehearse,  to  reiterate. 

Nowe  to  returne  againe  to  our  matters  ecclesiasticall,  fot- 

loiveth  in  order  to  recapitulate  and  notilie  the  troubles  ami 

contentions  growing  betweene  the  same  king  and  the  p  .pe. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  3o7.  an.  Ujo. 

These  considerations  (right  reuerend)  did  first  moue  me 
to  consent  that  these  poems  shoulde  passe  in  print.  For 
recapitulation  whereof,  and  to  answere  vnto  the  objections 
that'maic  he  geuen  :  I  saie  to  the  first,  that  1  neither  take 
example  of  a  wanton  Ouid,  doting  Nigidius,  nor  foolish 
Samocratius.— Gascoiyne.   To  the  Beucrend  Diuines. 

At  the  porte  of  Organant  thcu  shalt  fynde  the  bones  of 
Lolliodorus,  recapituler  of  the  antike  lawes,  that  was 
banyaafso  by  Nero  the  cruell.— Golden  Boke,  Let.  12. 


RE-CEDE,  v. 
Rece'ss,  n. 
Rece'ssion. 
to  withdraw. 


After  whittle  their  rcccsse,  tl 
the  West  Marches  of  Scotlad, 
rule.— Hall.  Hen.  Villi  an.  3 


REC 

Lat.  Re-ced-ere,  to  go  back. 
-  To  go  or  move  back  ;  to 
return,  to  retreat,  to  retire. 


sun   recedes,  the 


i  that   this  lax 

5  keep  down  tl 
rth,  then  an  a 

Hying  in  the  ; 


And  I 


Cotton.   The  Retirement. 


Drayton.  El'enor  to  D.  Ilnri.oi.ij 
friends  engag'd  in  an  adventure 

dnks  it  merits 


Try  to  live. 

But  by  this  prising 
not  mean  recessions  or 
perfection.— Bp.  Taylo 

When  as  abating  something  from  the  height 
ness  of  our  pretences,  and  -  *" 
cases  will  greatly  engage  men 
and  a  peaceable  aU'eclum  tow 


Ser.29. 


i  intricate  as  we,  and  so  capricious  > 

D.  Jul.  Sure  never  in  this  world  ;  methinks 

special  recapitulation.  Diyby.  Etc 

comprehensive  and  recap 


This 
of  the  i 
justice  toward 


prescribing  universal 

leword,  by/oi  a7roo-rcp>i<ro9,  deprive  not,  oi 
:  neighbour  of  any  thing.) 
Barrow.  An  Exposition  of  the  Decalogue 


nymphs,  recede  I  sage  chastity  denies 
lise  the  blush,  or  pain  the  modest  eyes. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vl. 

,n]  is  the  worst  corruption  and  the  greatest  debase- 
f  human  nature  that  is  possible,  and  farthest  i  cccssion 
TOrld  from  the  divine  perfections,  Irani  their  approach 
h  all  other  perfectic 


the  catholil 


And  the  kinge  with  publyk  rescript  and  open 

confessinge  his  synne  setteth  forth  the  glory  of  G( 

Joxje.  Exposieion  of  D, 


1553. 


Till  he  reca 
And  made  ; 


had  1 


Spenser.  Colin  Clout's 
i  penitent  lover,  with  avi 


Home  again. 
a  penitent  lover,  with  avow'd  r 
former  pract 
lUght  against  you. — Marmion.  Antiquary,  Act 

The  publike  body,  which  doth  sildome 


What  hath  been  done,  or  attempted  to  be  done,  both  in 
the  reign  of  King  William  and  since,  to  prevent  an  undue 
influence  on  the  elected,  as  well  as  on  the  electors.  I  need 
not  iccti;>iltilutc.—Bottiigbroke.   Upon  Parties,  Let.  18. 

Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  creeds  were  no  larger,  nor 

more  explicit,  heme  but  a  kind  of  rccujiii nlolion  of  what  the 
catechumens  had  been  taught  more  at  large,  the  main  heads 
whereof  were  committed  to  memory,  rind  publicly  recited, 
'alerland.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 


and  so  became  a 


RE-CA'PTION. 
>  take. 
The  quotation  expl 


Lat.  Re,  and  capere, 
tins  the  word. 


Here,/, lion  or  reprisal  is  another  species  of  remedy  by  the 
mere  act  of  the  party  injured.  This  happens  when  any  one 
hath  deprived  another  of  his  property  in  goods  and  chattels 
personal,  or  wrongfully  detains  one's  wit',.,  child,  or  servant; 
in  which  case  the  owner  of  the  goods,  and  the  husband, 
parent,  or  master,  may  lawfully  claim  and  retake  them, 
he  happens  to  find  them. 

Blackstonc.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 


Then  looking  upon  them  [a  herd  of  kine]  quietly  grazing 
up  and  down,  1  fell  to  consider  that  the  flesh  that  is  daily 
dish'dupon  our  tables  is  but  concocted  grass,  which  is  ,,  car- 


Half  to  the  sun  i 


RECEI'VE,  v. 

Receivable. 

Recei'vaeleness. 

Recei'vedness. 

Recei'ver. 

Receiving,  n. 


Sharp,  vol. 


Mason.   The  English  Garden,  b.  11. 

avourite  of  the  people,  and,  on  that 
lis  jealousy  ;  to  avoid  the  ill  effects 

ton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  Notes. 

Fr.  Recevoir,  rcceruble, 
recepte ;  It.  Recipere,  rice- 
vere,  ricetta  ;  Sp.  Recibir, 
recibo  ;  Lat.  Recipere,  re- 
ception ;  to  take  back  or 
again,  (re,  and  capere,  to 
take:)  (generally  — to  take. 

To  take,  to  hold  ;  to 
contain,  to  comprehend  ; 
to  attain,  to  apprehend ; 
to  acknowledge. 

A  receipt  (rescet.)  is, — a 
place  to  which  any  one 
takes  or  beta/ies  himself ;  a 
retreat,  (sc. )  for  safety,  for 


Play  t 


Shakespeare.    Timon  of  Alliens,  Act  V 


Is  it  not  essential  in  Dr.  Clarke's  sche 
What  mean  you  then  to  deny  that  tl 
Can  you  deny  it  without  recanting  all  t] 
fore  ? — Walerland.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 


RE-CA'RRY,  v.     Fr.  Charier;   Sp. 
To  cany,  bear,  or  convey  back  or  again. 

Christ  ordained  the  supper  to  be  a  taking  matter,  an  eat- 
ing matter,  a  distributing  and  a  remembring  matter  ;  con- 
trary our  massemen  make  it  a  matter  not  of  taking,  but  ot 
gazing,  peeping,  pixing,  boxing,  carying.  recanting,  wor- 
shipitinir.  stooping,  kne'cling.  knocking,  with  stoupe.  downc 
before,  hold  up  higher,  I  thanke  God  I  see  my  Maker  to-day, 
&c. — Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1271.  an.  1553. 


Rece'pt.acle. 

Rece'ptary,  or 

Rece'ptorv. 

Receptibi'lity. 

Rece'ption. 

Rece'ptive. 

Recepti'vity. 

Recipient. 
confederacy,  &c. 

A  receipt,  generally,— any  thing  taken  (or  re- 
ceived). An  acknowledgment  of  any  thing  received; 
a  written  particular  of  things  taken,  (sc.  )  as  medi- 
cine ;  of  things  taken  and  used  to  make  a  com- 
position. A  prescription,  prescribed  form,  a 
formulary. 

And  thanne,  gyf  eny  wolde 

Other  wery,  as  in  a  castel  r 


p.  214. 


nd  hath  ! 


i  geyn  Engelonde.— Id.  p.  137. 


Libellus  satisfaction 


to  sign 
-Id.  lb. 


full  recantation,  called     tain 


RE-CAPA'CITATE,  v.    Lat.Caprzx,  that  can 
or  may  take. 

To  enable  again  to  take  or  occupy ;  to  qua'ify 


Holtusitetl.  Description  of  England, 


RE- CAST,  v.     Sw.  Kasta;  Dan.  Kaste. 

To  cast  or  throw  back  again  ;  to  reform  or  re- 
fashion ;  to  mould  or  model  again. 

In  the  midst  of  their  running  race,  they  would  cast  and 
recast  themselves  from  one  to  another  horse. 

Florio.  Tr.  of  Montaigne,  p.  155. 

Tour  men  of  close  application,  though  taking  their  terms 
from  the  common  lungum:.  ,  liiul  theinseh  os  under  a  neces- 

RE-CA'PITATE.        Perhaps    rcheaded,     re-     tJ^Zl'lZ^Z  J*  a  m°uW  °f  thcil  °Wn  '°  fit  them 


im  castelle  for  gow, 
i  he  that  receyvclhoi 


,  and  icscctle. 


<rtHfi,p.34. 

-/rf.p.2DI. 

or  of  gyle. 

>ia?t,  p.  63. 


There  -was  another  [amendment]  which  provided,  that 

lersons,    reenpneitating   themselves    by  taking   the   oaths,   i 


turned,  iftvXL—Attcrbit.nj.   Letter 

RE-CA'PITATE.        Per  ___F_ 
entitled ;  headed,  titled,  directed  again, 


tohise  owne  things,  and  hise  rccri/./fdi-n  him 
i  ma, .ye-  fiK-ie  >  c.u-f  i/i/  (YiV  it  him,  lie  gaf  to  hem 
naad  the  sones  of  God,  to  hem  that  Lileueden 
-IVictif.  Jon,  c.  1. 

monge  his  owne,  and  his  owne  receaued  hira 
manye  as  receaued  hym,  to  them  he  gaue 


With  empty  wombe  or  fasting  many  a  day, 
Received  he  the  lawe,  that  was  writen 
With  Goddes  finger. 


What  shall  this  I 


ast !  telleth  me  now. 

I  Manciple!  Prologue,  V.  16,842. 
And  ouer  that  in  suche  a  wise 
She  hath  hem  with  hir  wordes  wise 
Of  Christes  fcith  so  full  ei, formed, 
That  thei  therto  ben  all  conformed, 
So  that  taptisme  thei  receiuen  :  .. 

And  all  hir  fals  goddes  weyuen.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  u. 

But  if  I  mvght  nethelcs 

Of  suche  a  drvnke  as  I  coueyte, 

So  as  me  lust  haue  o  receile 

I  shulde  assobre  and  fare  wele.— Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 

He  loketh  the  coniunctions. 

He  loketh  the  recepcions.  Id.  If). 

For  the  feastes  of  the  Jewes  bee  small,  and  receiualle  but 
of  fewe  persones. —  Udal.  Afar?:,  c.  2. 

Unto  this  question  of  the  disciples,  the  Lorde  Jesus  made 
a  doubtfull  answere,  for  that  (hey  were  not  as  yet  receguab-.c 
of  the  whole  mystery  hereof. — Id.  lb.  c.  9. 

He  was  of  suche  liberalitie,  yt  oftentimes  he  gatte  greater 
•  ■■    '  ■   ■       ■  ■  ■ 

Breude.  QuinlusCurtuu,  fol.  303. 

The  receiving  at the  sacrament,  as  it  noteth  the  act  of  him 

who  receivtlh, "it  niav  be  that  it  neither  availeth.  orproutcth 
him  who  recelrclh.  nor  any  ether,  bat  alio  hurts  the  receiver, 
if  he  presume  to  take  it  rashly  or  unworthily. 


That  thev  '  '    une  as  manye 

Id  i  as  they  could,  and  the  olde  to  be 
mended,  declaring  of  what  teccite  and  fasshyon  he  wold 
haue  them  made.— Gotdinge.  Casar,  fol.  108. 

Beside  this,  least  his  neighbor's  countrey  might  be  an 
harborugh,  or  receptacle  of  his  foes  and  aduersaries.  he  con- 
cluded a  newe  league  v.  il  I  '  of  Scottes. 
Hall.  Edw.  III.  an.  10. 

In  the  same  V3lley  stands  the  famous  towne  of  Bristow, 
■withanhauen  belonging  ther-umo.  which  is  a  commodious 
and  safe  rcc-p!-  ■' •  fur  ail  'hips  directing  their  course  for 
the  wae.—Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 

Nor  is  it  so  much  princes'  weaknesses, 

As  the  corruption  of  their  ministers, 

Whereby  the  commonwealth  rec  jr.  >s  distress 

Daniel.   Civil  Wars.  b.  iii. 

To  one  of  your  receiuing 

Enough  is  shewne.— Shakes.  Twelfth  Kight,  Act  m.  sc.  1. 

That  the  third  ground  be  employed  in  convenient  recep- 
tacle! for  all  sorts  of  creatures  which  the  pro 
judge  necessary  for  their  more  exact  search  into  the  nature 
ie  improvement  of  their  uses  to  us. 

Cowley.  The  College. 

Nor  can  they  which  behold  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  eontrovers'ie  of  points  so  long  rec  •;.■  cd  in  divinity,  con- 
demn our  sober  enquiries  in  the  doubtful  appertiuaucies  of 
.  .     .   . 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours.  To  the  Reader. 

Baptista  Porta  ;  in  whose  works,  although  there  be  con- 
tained manv  excellent  things,  and  verified  unon  his  own 
cxpurieuce.'yet  are  there  many  also  reeeplary,  and  such  as 
will  not  endure  the  test.—  Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  8. 

The  peripatetick  matter  is  a  pure  unactuated  power  :  and 
this  conceited  vacuum  a  nicer  receplil.itilij. 

Glanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  b.  xvi. 

And  therefore  we  will  acknowledge  one  special]  faculty  of 
■  spirit,  which  after  pent  [ration  it  doth  either  naturally  - 
arbitration  I  ... 

capacity  of  a  body  or  matter  so  far  forth  as  " 
receptive  of  a  soul  or  spirit. 
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Justification  always  supposes  two  parties,  one  to  give,  and 
another  to  receive,  whether  without  any  act  at  all  on  the 
receptive  side,  as  in  the  case  or  infants,  or  whether  accom- 
panied bv  receptive  acts,  as  in  the  case  of  adults,  who  may 
be  properly  said  to  accept  and  assent  to  as  well  as  to  receive 
and  enjoy.'—  Waterland.   Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  428. 

From  files  a  random  recipe  they  take, 

And  many  deaths  of  one  prescription  make. 

Drgdcn,  Ep.  13. 
Something  should  have  been  inserted  to  signify  that  when 

the  recipient  is  fitly  qualified,  and  duly  disposed,  there  is  a 

salutary  life-giving  virtue  annexed  t     ' 


)r\,r.-...  vol 


123. 


They  who  endeavour  not  to  correct  themselves,  according 
to  so  exact  a  model,  are  just  like  the  patients,  who  have 
open  before  them  a  book  of  admirable  receipts  for  their  dis- 
eases, and  please  themselves  with  reading  it,  without  com- 
prehending the  nature  of  the  remedies,  or  how  to  apply 
them  to  the  cure. — Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 

The  unfrequented  temples,  spoiled  of  their  immense 
treasures,  sunk  in  luios;  and  the  images,  stript  of  their 
gorgeous  robes  and  costly  j,  v.  ,1s.  were  tin  jv.n  into  the  Tyber, 
or  into  the  common  receptacles  of  filth  and  ordure. 

Bp.  Horsleg,  vol.  i.  Ser.  17. 


it  is 


-Id.  vol. 


More'  Antidote  against  Atheism,  App.  c.  3. 
■whatever  is  received  is  received  according  to  the 
■nt. 
Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  725. 

producing  in  it, 


t  ,at   win 
foreign  il 


RE-CE'LEBRATE,  v.  Fr.  Celeurer ,  It. 
Celebrare;  Sp.  Cekbrar;  Lat.  Celebrare,  to  pro- 
claim, make  known  or  renowned. 

To  commemorate  again,  as  worthy  of  renown, 
of  honour,  of  praise. 

Who  did  this  knot  compose, 

Againe  hath  brought  the  lilly  to  the  rose  ; 

And,  with  their  chained  dance, 

Recelebrates  the  joyfull  match  with  France. 

B.  Jomon.  To  Edward  Filtner. 

RE-CENSE,  v.  \       Fr.    Recenser  ,■    Lat.  Re- 
Rece'nsion.  )  censere,  (re,  and  censcre.) 

To  review,  to  revise,  to  re-examine,  to  recon- 
sider. 

Sixtus  and  Clemens,  at  a  vast  expence,  had  an  assembly 
of  learned  divines  to  recense  and  adjust  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

It  is  also  observable,  that  in  the  recensions  of  the  Roman 
bishops,  sometimes  the  apostles  are  reckoned  in,  sometimes 
excluded. — Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 


REC 

•     RE-CHASE,  v.     Fr.  Rechasser,  to  chasa,  or 
drive  back,  ( Cotgrave.) 

Within  a  while  the  hart  found  is 

Ihallowed,  and  rechased  fast.  Chaucer.  Dreamt. 

Then  these  assail ;  then  those  rechase  again  : 

Till  stay'd  with  new-made  hills  of  bodies  slain. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wan,  h.  to. 

RECHEA'T,  or>      Skinner  derives  from  the 
Recha'te,  v.         J  Fr.  Racket,     redemtio,    ra- 
cheter,  reilimere,  to  redeem,  to  recover ;  and,  con- 
sequentially— 

To  revoke,  to  recall. 

When  you  blow  the  death  of  your  fox  in  the  field,  or 
covert,  then  must  you  sound  3  notes,  with  3  windes,  and 
.  uu,'  sir.  upon  the  same,  with  3  windes. 

Relume  from  Pernassus.  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 

.  ith  his  horn,  which  then  the  hunter  rhears. 

Whilst  still  the  lusty  stag  his  high-palm'd  head  upbears. 

Dray 
That  Iwill  have  a  rechate  winded  in  mj  fore 
:    inuisit  ie  balilrieke.  all  w,,nv-r,  ■ 
are.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  i.  sc.  1.     \ 

RE-CHOO'SE,  v.  A.S.  Ceosan,  to  take,  take 
out,  or  elect. 

To  elect  or  select  again  ;  to  re-elect. 

The  patriots  have  triumphed  with  a  quotation  from  an 
act  of  the  4th  and  5th  Anne,  which  permits  those  to  be 
e  seats  are  vacated  by  the  acceptance  of  a 
place  of  profit.— Johnson.  The  False  Alarm. 

RECIDIVA'TION.  Fr.  Recidiver,  to  read* 
vote,  to  relapse,  fall  back  or  again,  (Cotgrave.) 
It.  Recidivo  ;  Lat.  Recidivus,  (re,  and  cadlcus,  from 
cadere,  to  fall.) 

A  falling  back  or  again,  a  relapse. 

Wo  is  mee ;  the  swept  house  is  repossessed  with  seven 
devils;  this  reeidivatwn  is  desperate  i  although  indeed  there 
would  not  be  a  revolt  without  an  inward  unsoundnesse. 

Bp.  Hall.  SI.  Paul's  Combat. 

RECI'PROCAL,  adj.  ~\       In  our  old 

Reciprocal,  ! 

Reci'i 


RECENT.  A  Fr.  R 
Recently.  \  Recente, 
Re'cency.  j  ofuncer 
Rb'centness.  J  sius  pre 


Fr.  Recent,-  It. Recente;   Sp. 

reziente  ;  Lat.  Recens  : 
uncertain  etymology.  Vos- 
prefers  re,  aud  eandere; 
for  new  things  are  recommended  ciir.dorc,  which 
time  destroys.  Martinius, — re,  and  cendc,  tanquam 
iterum  accc'usus. 

Newly  or  lately  made  or  done ;  new,  fresh,  I 
modern. 

Bv  this  time  we  have  made  it  unquestionably  evident, 
that  this  opinion  of  incorporeal  substance  being  vnextended, 
indistant.  and  devoid  of  magnitude,  is  no  novel  or  recent 
thing.— Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  776. 

But  this  inference  of  the  recenlness  of  mankind  from  the 
recenlness  of  these  apotheoses  and  origination  of  Gentile 
deities  seems  also  too  weak  to  bear  up  this  supposition  or  the 
nocilas  humani  generis.— Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  107. 


Fr.  iitri- 


crprocn,  rectprccirse ; 
Lat.  Rcciprccus,  red- 
procare re.  and  pro- 
care  ;  (Vossius — from 


capacity  of  the  recipient. 


But  bv  educing  the  affirmers  only 
with  a  subjective  d  pendence  on  its  recipient;  »  very  tine 

signification  of  educti which  answers  not  the  question 

whence  'tis  deriv.  d,  but  ii   o  wl 

Glanvill.   The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  10. 

And  give  a  dosse  for  everie  disease, 

In  prescripts  long  and  tedious  recipes. 

All  for  so  leane  reward  of  art  and  me. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iii.  Sat.  4. 

For  when,  after  the  death  of  his  nephew  Caligula.  Claudius 
was  in  no  small  apprehensh  n  for  his  own  life,  he  was.  con- 
trary to  his  63  td  among  the  Praetorian 
guards,  and  afterwards  declarer!  their  emperor. 


ney.  whilst  it  is 

.  requireth  milder  applications  than  the 

Surgery,  b.  i.  c.  19. 


iuvetcrate  one. — Wii 


Addison    On 


Medale. 


I  reception  is  here  recorded  on  a  medal,  in  which  one 
'  '   i  his  hand,  in  the  same  sense  as 
-Id.  lb. 


of  the  ensigns  -,:e;eot     him  his  ha 
Auebisca  gives  it  in  the  following  i 


No  more  with  thee  in  any  mortal's  cause 
I  combat,  tho'  thy  favour'd  Tydeus  draws 
On  [lyllus,  or  should  menace  with  his  spear 
Atnyd.itryon  recent  from  the  nether  sphere. 

Lewis.  Statius.   Thebaid,  b.  viii. 

RE-CHARGE,  v.  Fr.  Recharger,  to  give  a 
new  charae,  a  fresh  charge  unto ;  also  (in  En- 
glish )_ 

To  retort  a  charge  or  accusation,  to  charge  or 
j  attack  again. 

Norfolk  denies  them  peremptorily; 
ller'ford  '  Bates  the  king 

[      To  have  the  combat  of  his  enemy. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 
They  charge,  recharge,  and  all  along  the  s°a 

They  drive,  end  squander  the  huge  Belgian  fleet. 

Dryden.  Annus  Miraliilis. 


Reci'procate,  o. 

Reciproca'tion. 

Recipro'citv. 

Reci'procods. 
Festus ;)  reciprocare  pro  ultro  citroque  poseere  usi 
sunt  antiqui,  quia  procare  est  poseere. 

To  come  and  go  alternately,  (as  the  tide,  to 
ebb  and  flow  ;)  to  act  alternately  or  interchange- 
ably ;  to  return  (in  kind)  one  for  another ;  to 
alternate,  to  interchange. 

Reciproque  is  not  uncommon  in  old  documents. 

The  king  is  bound  by  the  treaty  ;  and  if  he  will  he  helped 
by  that  treaty,  he  must  do  the  vtciproque. 

Burnet,  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  King  Edward's  Rem. 
It  was  answered  thereto,  that  partly  for  the  great  zeal  we 
have  to  the  universal  quiet  of  Christendi  m,  which  were 
very  like  to  be  established  by  that  marriage  :  partly  for  the 
entire  love  and  affection  which  we  do  bear  toourgood  brother 
the  French  king,  we  could  be  content  noon  convenient 
ill.TheKingtoSirT.WyaU,17th&ray,\Si8. 

I      And  if  the  French  king  will  not  condescend  to  this  rrei- 

'  proque  of  the  two  points  before  expressed,  then  we  have 

l  forth  by  any 

they  should    affirm  in  any   presence 

reeable  that  it  should  be  proponed.— Id.  lb. 

|      For  the  removing  of  which  imparity,  the  card 

quainted  Taylor,  "  That  he  had  devised 

reciprocous  and  egal." 

■  -     Hen.  Fill.  vol.  i.  b. 


;i  e  1 


But  that  this  being  sent  into  Franc-,  out  c.t  design  to 
have  particular  resolution  of  their  I 

fruitful  answer  to  the  same  was  sent,  but  letters  of  instruc- 
tion and  com  mi    ion,       tun     ng  the  French  ambassador 
in  redproeout,  after  such  force  as 
the  instructions  purported. — Id.  lb. 

Had  The 

Not  reset 

Reciprocal!  Oceanus.— Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 

Apollo  answered  :  Strangers  !  though  before 
Yee  dwelt  in  wooddie  Gnossus ;  yet  no  more 
Yee  must  be  made,  your  own  reciprocalls 
To  your  lou'd  cittie,  aud  faire  seueralls 
Of  wiues,  and  houses.— Id.  lb.  A  Hymne  to  Apollo. 
Neither  sunne  nor  shade,  no  yet  the  light  of  cand! 
cans  th  them  [cmerands]  to  change  and  loose  thc-r  lustr 
thvy  ever  tend  out  their  own  raies  I 


REC 

little  and  little,  so  they  e 
beames  of  our  eyes;  arte 
nesse  that  they  seeme  to 
to  pierce  into  their  bottom 

ntertaine  1 

'.—il-,/,',;. ,', 

cipmcaUy  the 

spissitude  and 
dmit  gently  ou 
.  Plinie,  b.  xxx 

isuall 

thick- 
sight 
ii.c.5. 

That  #e  may  not  think  this  recipm 
rest  belongs  onely  to  terrestrial  parti 
themselves  be  of  the  same  matter, 

Of  those  spots  ana  scum  upon  the  fee 
More.  Immortality 

les;   tb.it  the  heavens 
is  apparent  l'mm  the 
d  the  perpetual!  rising 

of  the  Soul,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

For  the  libration  or  r 

tensility  of  the  unifies  v. 
in  a  small  time,  did  not  s 
What  is  merely  mechanica 

riproratiim   of  the  spirits  in  the 
uld  not  be  so  perpetual,  but  cease 

wile  mure  inVHiril   pihenple  uiu) 
:  ■  •.--/  ■'.  :'■.  I'.ii.  -  1". 

say  has  been  to  recite  it  at  the  prime,  or  first  hour,  ' 
lock  in  the  Latin  account,   with  us  seven  in  the  ; 
s.)  every  Lord's  day  :  and  in  some  places  every  day. 
b  Walerland.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  231 


From  this  time  forwards,  I  presun 
Creed  has  been  honoured  with  a  public 
other  sacred  hymns  and  church  oflices, 


the  Athanasian 


Id.  lb. 


ITym  rccheth  nought  what  men  recorder! 

Of  livm,  he  it  cuill  or  good, 

For  all  his  truste  is  on  his  good.         Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  V 

■What  daunger  it  wcr  for  vs  negligently  and  rechelesse  t 


i  that  i 


!.  The  Actes  of  the  Apostles,  cA. 
vhich  he  semed  to  haue  shal  bee 
i  rechelcsscly  kept  the 


The  Aristotelians,  who  b-Iieve  water  and  air  to  be  reci- 
procalhi  transinutable,  do  thereby  fancy  an  affinity  between 
them,  that  I  am  not  yet  convinced  of. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  342. 
Subdued  in  fire  the  stubborn  metal  lies, 
One  brawny  smith  the  puliing  bellows  plies, 
And  draws  and  blows  ree/iirocaflng  air. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iv. 
The  censuring  of  heretics  may  often   provoke  them_ 


either  of 
try,  makes  it 
that  health  and  long  life  are  usually  bless- 
rigsof  the  poor,  n..t  nl  the  rich,  and  the  Hints  of  temperance, 
alher  than  of  luxury  and  excess.— Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Health. 

Some  men  employ  their  health,  an  ugly  trick, 

III  making  known  bow  oft  Ihev  have  been  sick, 
And  civ 


A  doctor's  trouble, 


Cowper.  Conversation. 


■lino  Cntie 


public  peace,  and  the  i 


magistrate  and  the  people,    that  iin  lection    and  obedience 
Should  be  the  reciprocal  conditunis  of  each  other. 

Warburton.   The  Diuine  Legation,  b.  i.  s.  2. 
A  law  is  a  compact  reciprocally  made  by  the  legislative 
powers;  and  therefore  not  to  he-  abrogated  but  by  all  the 
parties. — Johnson.  The  False  Alarm. 

How  is  the  union  of  any  mind  to  any  body  to  be  under- 
hey  are  rceipiecall't  appropriated  to  each 


t  body  the  body  of  this 


the  end. — Id. 


Ser.  9. 

disposed 


other,  in   such  sort  that 
mind? — Bp.  Horslei/.  vol. 

This  atonement  was  th. 
two  articles  reciprocate  : 
presupposed  ill  the  Script 
necessary  means 

Who  seeks  a  friend 

T'  exhibit  in  full  bloom  disclos'd 
The  graces  and  the  beauties 

That  form  the  character  he  seeks, 

For  'tis  a  union  that  bespeaks 
Reciprocated  duties.  Cowper.  Friendship. 

But  any  degree  of  reciprocal/  will  prevent  the  pact  from 

being  liu.lc- ;  nay.  even  if  the  thing  be  founded  on  a  prior 
moral  ohlicatinn,  (as  a  promise  to  pay  a  just  debt,  though 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.)  it  is  no  longer  nudum 
factum. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  3D. 

Fr.  Citer,  reciter  ;  It.  Bed- 
tare;  Sp.  Recetar;  Lat.  Red- 
tare,  (re,  and  citare,  to  call,) 
to  call  upon  again. 

To  repeat,  to  rehearse ;   to 
tell  or   say  again,    (sc.   what 
has  been  told,  recorded,  or  written  before.) 
Recitative, — rehearsal  in  chant  or  tunc. 
With  other  thousands  else 

which  Naso  there  doth  write, 
But  not  my  pen  or  barraine  skull 
is  able  to  recite. 

Turbervile.  The  Louer  to  Cupid  for  Mercy.  I 
Which  booke  Me  Rations  f!/iidii  el  de  Liberis  Educandis) 
is  oft  recited,  and  moch  praysed,  in  the  fragmentes  of  No- 
nius, even  for  authoritie  sake. 

Ascham.  The  Schole-master 
Till  that,  as  comes  by  course,  I  doe  recite 
What  fortune  to  the  Briton  prince  did  lite, 

Pursuing  that  proud  knight,  the  which  whileare 
Wrought  to  Sir  Calepine  so  l'oule  despight. 


And  though  the  most 
tresses,  even  death  itself, 

tire.  J  would  not  admit  as  sound  criticism  the  condemnation 
of  vech  exhibitions  on  account  of  their  being  unnatural. 

Reynolds,  Dis.  8. 

RECK,  v.  ,       See   Rakel.       Anciently 

Re'ckless.  written   reche,  reckless,  &c.  ; 

Rl'cklessly.  J  A.  S.  Recce-leas,  rccce-leas- 
Re'cki.essness.  S-lice,  reccc-leas-nesse  •  reccan, 
Re'ckon,  v.  I  curare,  estimare,  rc-putare,  to 
Re'ckoner.  I  care  for,  to  esteem,  to  make 

Re'ckoning,  n.  J  account     or     reckoning     of, 

(Somner.)       Dut.   Roecken,    roeche-hos ;     Eng. 

Reckon;     Dut.   Rclienen  ;     Ger.    Reeknen  ;     Sw. 

Rirkna.     (See  Wretchless.)     To  reck, — 

To  make  account  or  reckoning  of;  to  count,  to 

estimate,  to  value,  to  care  for,  to  heed  or  mind  ; 

to  reckon,  is  to  reck,  to  tell,  to  count  or  account, 

to  number  or  enumerate,  to  calculate,  to  compute. 
•  of  the  Romeyns 


taken  awaie  from  him,  because  1 
euanpelicall  treasoure.— Id.  Llih 

My  Ratclif,  when  thy  retchless  youth  offendes, 

Rcceue  thy  scourge  by  others'  chastisement. 

Surrey.  Exhortation  to  learne. 

Over-many  good  fortunes  began  to  breede  a  proud  reck- 
lessness ill  them.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

As  also  ytt  wold  be  a  meanes  to  causse  the  marchaunts 
the  souner"  to  come  to  a  rcconyna  wth  me,  and  to  put  me  in 
good  sev,  retvsso  hero,  as  thaye  have  dowen  here  to  fore. — 
Lealne.  Ill  as.  Sir  T.  Grcsham  to  Hie  D.  of  Northumberland, 
Aprill,  1553. 

Whilst  through  the  forest  rechlrsse  they  did  goe,  ' 

Lo !  where  they  spide,  how,  in  a  gloomy  glade, 

The  lyon  sleeping,  lay  in  secret  shade. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

I  giue  consent  to  go  along  -with  you, 

Wrrakingus  little  what  betideth  me, 

As  much,  I  wish  all  pood  bet.. mine  you. 

Shakespeare.   Two  Gentlemen,  of  Verona,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. ' 


Beholding  all  the  way 

The  goodly  workes,  and  stones  of  rich  assay, 
Cast  into  sundry  shapes  by  wondrous  skill, 
That  like  on  earth  no  where  I  recken  may. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10, 

To  discharge  and  acquit  myselfe  of  the  promise  which  ] 

made  of  straun~e  am',  vaindciiull  hcaihes,   I  cannot  chuse 

but  in  tins  place  write  a  little  of  those  which  the 


RE-CITE,  ».- 

Reci'te,  n. 

Reci'tal. 

Recita'tion. 

Recitati've. 

Reci'ter. 


Plinie  maketh  a  great  ; 


But  Hester,  the  hist 
of  Attica,  maketh  a  ret 
some  hold  opinion,  that  Pa 
by  Achilles  and  Patroch 

In  Italy  they  have  sol 
young  gentlemen  in  F 
Rome.)   and  publike  t 


Ilae'.linjl .  Voeai/cs,  vol.  i.  p.  565. 
n.  in  his  thirteenth  of  his  histories 
far  contrary  to  other,  saying,  that 


slain  in  battle 
n  the  country  of  Thessaly. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  14. 
ne  declamations  of  certaine  select 
.  in  old 
Ires  in   most  of  their  cities,  lor 
to  exercise    and  recreate  them- 
Belves.— Burton.  Anatomy  if  Melancholy,  p.  270. 

If  menaces  of  Scripture  fall  upon  men's  persons,  if  thev 
are  but  the  recitations  and  descriptions  of  God's  decreed 
wrath,  and  those  decrees  and  that  wrath  have  no  respect  to 
the  actual  sins  of  men  ;  why  should  terrors  restrain  me 
£rom  sin,  when  present  advantage  myites  me  to  it  ? 


1  ych  hopye  we  ssolle  the  1 


nd  no  man  gut  helpe  hym,  and  that  be  weneth  have 
h  wolle  hit  bvm  b  fffl  i-iesnesse. 

Id.  p.  141 

c  reson  shall  rekene  with  hym.  and  rebuke  him  atte  laste 


tvith. 

Which  camen  and  seyen  to  him,  m 
thou  art  sotbfast  and  reckisl  not  of 
thou  biholdist  into  the  face  of  man,  bill 
of  God  in  truthe.—  Wiclif.  Mark.  c.  12 

But  aftir  longe  tyme  the  lord  of  the 
rekenede  with  hem. — Id.  Matthew,  c.  25. 

After  a  longe  season  the  lorde  of  those  seruauntes  came 
and  rekenede  with  them.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  he  clepide  him  :  and  seyde  to  him,  what  here  I  this 
thing  of  thee  >.  yelde  rekeaiiaa  of  tin  ha\  lye.  for  thou  might 
not  now  he  baylyfe. — Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  16. 

Ne  for  no  drede  of  deth  shal  I  not  spare 

To  se  my  lady,  that  I  love  and  serve; 

In  hire  presence  I  rekke  not  to  sterve. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  v.  1101. 

This  Absolnm  ne  ranghle  not  a  bene 

Of  al  his  play  ;  no  word  again  he  yaf. 

Id.  The  Rcccs  Tale,  v.  3771. 

Eke  looke  how  false  and  rescheles 

Was  to  Briseida  Achilles, 

And  Paris  to  Oenone.— Id.  The  House  of  Fame,  b.  ii. 

Hast  thou  not  said  in  blaspheme  of  the  goddis, 
Through  pride,  or  through  thy  gret  rekelness. 
Such  things  as  in  the  law  of  loue  forbode  is  ? 

Id.  A  Ballade  of  the  Village  without  Paint. 
And  if  that  ye  the  terrae  reken  would, 
As  I  or  other  true  lovers  doe  should, 
I  plain  not  (God  wot)  before  my  day. 

Id.  The  Legend  of  Good  Women. 
How  longe  time  will  ye.  reken  and  cast 
Your  summes,  and  your  hookes,  and  your  tninges? 
The  devil  have  part  of  all  swiche  rekeninges. 

Id.  The  Shipmannes  Tate,  v.  13,149. 


ling  of.— Holland.  Plii 

By  this  imposition  of  names, 
stricter  signification  we  turn  the  ncckoi, 
quences  of  things  imagined  in  the  mind 
of  the  consequences  of  Appellations. — IL 

The  Latins  called  Accounts  of  Money 
counting  Ralioeinalio  :  and  that  which  v. 


of    late' i' 


17. 


RE-CLAIM,  v. ' 

Reclai'm,  n. 

Reclai'mable. 

Reclai'mant. 

Reclama'tion. 

Reclaiming,  n. 

Reclai'mless. 


call  Items,  they  called  Nomina,  that  is  names  : 
d  thence  it  seems  to  proceed,  that  they  extended  theword 
ttio,  to  the  faculty  of  Reckoning  in  all  things. — Id.  lb. 
Itetchless  of  laws,  affects  to  rule  alone, 
Anxious  to  reign  and  restless  on  the  throne. 

Dryden.  Palamon  8,-  Arcile. 
But  what  ?  an  author  cannot  live  on  fame 
Or  pay  a  reckoning  with  a  lofty  name. 

Id.  The  Art  of  Poetry,  e.  4. 

But  retrospects  with  bad  reckoners  are  troublesome  things. 

Warburton.   Works,  vol.xi.  On  Occasional  Reflections. 

See  Clamour.      Fr.  Cla- 
mer,  reclamer;   It. Rcchinm re; 
Sp.    Reclamar  •      Lat.    Re- 
clamare,  (re,  and  clamare,  to 
call    aloud,)    to    call    back 
again ;  to  call  out  against. 
To  call  out  against,  (sc.1 
in  answer  to;  to  gainsay  or  contradict;  to  recall  or 
call  back,  (met.) from  evil  courses,  and  (consequen- 
tially) to  restore,  to  reform,  to  recover ;  to  restore 
or  reduce  to  order: — applied  to  wild  animals,  to 
reclaim  is — to  reduce  or  bring  from  their  wild  to  a 
tame  or  manageable  state. 
With  harte  right  devoufe,  and  humble  affection, 
As  one  to  repentaunce  reclaymed  by  grace. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  581. 
Another  day  he  wol  paraventure 
liec'-  'men  thee,  and  bring  thee  to  the  lure. 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17,021. 

Adam  and  Eue  also 

Yin'iues  comen  botbe  two 
Into  the  worlde  and  hem  ashamed, 
Till  that  nature  hath  hem  reclaimed 
To  loue.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

Onely  the  deuyl  reehnnelh  and  shutteth  vp  the  bowels  of 
mercye,  oure  myndis  he  puffeth  vp,  and  entyseth  vnto 
vnrightwysnes  to  make  vshis  perpetuall  captiues. 

Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  4. 

Hereunto  Polomar  reclaiming  againe,  began  to  aduance 

and  magnifie  the  honour  and  dignitie  of  general!  councels. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  637.  an.  1438. 

And  willed  him  for  to  reclayme  with  speed 

His  scattred  people,  ere  they  all  were  slaine, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  12. 
For  by  this  means  also  the  wood  is  reclaimed  and  repressed 
from  running  out  in  length  beyond  all  measure. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  22, 


REC 

Thug  whilest  all  things  in  troublous  uproare  were, 

And  all  men  busie  to  suppresse  the  flame, 
The  loving  couple  neede  no  reskew  feare, 
But  leasure  had  and  liberty  to  frame 
Their  purpost  flight,  free  from  all  men's  reclame. 

Sp??iser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 
I  shall  willingly  frame  myself  to  all  companies  ;  not  for  a 
partnership  in  their  vice,   but  for  their  reclamation  from  i 
evill,  or  incouragement  in  good. 

Bp.  Hall.  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  quenched,  Dec.  3.  §  6. 

Might  you  not  better  say  plainly,  that  the  Son  is  not  eter-  ' 

nal ;  not  by  nature,  nor  truly  God,  in  a  word,  no?  Gorj  T  Xo : 

but  Scripture  reclaims,  and  the  whole  Catholic  church  re-  * 

claims;  and  Christian  ears  would  not  bear  it. 

Waterland.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  I 


In  the  year  325.  as  is  well  known,  the  Avian  doctrin 
were  proscribed  and  anathematized  in  the  famous  Council 
Nice,  consisting  of  3 IS  bishops,  very  unanimous  in  tht 
resolutions,  excepting  a  few 


out  of  many  ; 


Waterland. 

regular  practic 


?  for 


preaches 

Taller,  No.  71. 
And  look  on  Guise  as  a  reclaim-less  rebel. 

Lee.  Duke  of  Guise. 
A  qualified  property  may  subsist  in  animals  ferte  natures, 
per  itiduxtriam  hnminis  ;  by  a  man's  recli>mi,-g  and  making 
them  tame  by  art,  industry,  and  education. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  25. 

RE-CLASP,  v.  To  clasp,  clip,  or  embrace 
again. 

Nor  is  this  all  :  when  two  lamina?,  which  have  been  sepa- 
rated by  accident  or  force,  are  brought  together  again,  they 
immediately  reclasp. — Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  12. 

RECLI'NE,  v.  \      Fr.  Rcdincr,-   It.  Redinare; 

Recli'ne,  adj.  )  Sp.  Reclinar :  Lat.  Redinare, 
to  lean  back,  (Gr.  Kkiy-cir,  to  lean.)  See  In- 
cline. 

To  lean  back ;  to  lean,  bend,  or  bow,  back  or 
against ;  to  repose,  to  rest  upon. 


d  on  the  fresh  green  recline, 
His  head  uncharg'd  with  fear  or  with  design. 

Cowley.  Horace,  Ep.  2. 

To  thir  supper  fruits  they  fell, 

Nectarine  fruits  which  the  compliant  boughes 
Yielded  them,  side-long  as  they  sat  recline 
On  the  soft  downie  bank  damaskt  with  flowrs. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

■ Behoves  no  more, 

But  sidelong  to  the  gently  waving  wind, 
To  lay  the  well-tuned  instrument  reclin'd. 

Thomson.    Castle  of  Iiidolence. 
His  snowy  neck  reclines  upon  his  breast. 
Like  a  fair  flower  by  the  keen  share  opprest- 

Dryden.  Virgil.  .Eneis,  b.  ii. 
Whilst  peaceful  slumbers  bless  the  homely  bed, 
Where  Virtue,  self-approved,  reclines  her  head. 

Churchill.  Night. 

RE-CLOSE,   i.  e.   to  close   again.     See  Re- 
cluse. 
The  silver  ring  she  pull'd,  the  door  reclos'd; 


Th,-  1 


To  the  strong  staple's  inmost  depth  restor'd, 

Secur'd  the  valves.  Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,b.i. 

RECLU'SE,  adj.  ^        See   Close,  Conclude, 

Reclu'se,  n.  Sec.      Fr.  Rechrre,  rerh$ ; 

Reclu'sed.  >  K-  Richiiidrrc;   Sp.  Reclu- 

Reclu'seness.  \  so  ;    Lat.  Reclusum  t    past 

Reclt/sive.  J   part,  of  redud-ere,  {re,  and 

daud-ere,  to  shut  or  throw  to.)  to  shut  or  throw 
back;  in  Lat.  to  throw  back,  (sc.)  from  that 
which  doses,  conjoins,  or  fastens ;  and,  conse- 
quentially, to  open:  also,  to  that  which  closes, 
conjoins,  or  fastens  ;  and,  consequentially,  to  shut, 
to  confine,  to  put  to.     Iu  Eng.  Recluse, — 

Closed  or  shut  up  again,  kept  in  or  confined, 
retired,  solitary,  secreted,  hidden,  concealed. 

Ad  religious  out  rydirs.  reduced  in  here  cloistres. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  70. 

Till  at  laste  thei  assent 

Upon  an  holy  clerke  recluse, 

Whiche  full  was  of  gostly  vertuse.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Whereupon  the  pope's  clerke,  giving  place  to  force  and 
number,  went  toward  the  archbishop  to  complaine.  This 
being  knowne,  certeine  recluses  pursued  him. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  29?.  an.  1255. 


REC 

Beyng  therefore  as  a  recluse  in  the  groue,  consecrated  to 
Mars,  she  was  delyuered  of  two  sonnes. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  177. 

Divers  of  their  greatest  princes  and  ladies  betake  them- 
selves to  some  convent  or  rectus'd  house,  to  wean  them- 
selves from  all  worldly  incumbrances,  and  converse  only 
with  heaven.— Ho  welt,  b.  i.  Let.  74. 

Therefore  I  humbly  beseech  that  your  majesty  would 
vouchsafe  to  conceive  of  me  accordingly,  and  of  one  who  by  I 
this  reclute  passive  condition  hath  his  share  of  this  hideous 
storm.— Id.  b.  ii.  Let.  63. 

So  rectus' d  hermits  oftentimes  do  know 

More  of  heav'n's  glory  than  a  worldling  can. 

Donne.  Eclogue,  Dec.  1613. 

Till  Oswy  made  to  God  a  most  religious  vow, 

Of  his  abundant  grace  would  he  be  pleas'd  to  grant 

That  he  this  Paynim  prince  in  battle  might  supplant, 

A  recluse  he  would  give  his  daughter  and  delight, 

Sweet  Aided  then  in  youth,  and  as  the  morning  bright. 

Drayton.  Poly-Oibion,  s.  11, 

A  kind  of  calm  recluseness  is  like  rest  to  the  over-labour'd 
man. — Feltham.  Resolves,  pt.  ii.  p.  379. 

And  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceale  her, 

As  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation, 

In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life, 

Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  niindes,  and  imuries. 

Shakespeare.  Muck  Adoe  About  Nothing.  Act  iv.  sc.  1.  ' 

The  interval  which  followed  of  above  two  years,  he  em-  I 
ployed  in  the  severest  study  :  and  this  recluse  period  he  ever 
after  used  to  consider  as  the  most  active  and  serviceable  of 
his  whole  life.— Goldsmith.  Life  of  Lord  BolingbroTce, 

So  when  a  husband  with  too  curious  eye, 

Into  his  wife's  rechiscr  deeds  would  pry, 

He  quits  content,  his  folly  to  deplore. 

And  never  shall  his  peace  recover  more. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xliii. 
RE-COAGULA'TION.     Fr.  Coaguler .-    Lat.  ' 
Co-agulare,    from    co-agere ;    to    force    or    drive 
together,  (sc.)  into  a  lump  or  mass. 

To  rejoin  into  a  mass  ;  to  join  or  unite  again. 

This  salt  we  speak  of,  being  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
dissolved  in  a  convt-nu'-nt  qnamity  nf  water,  does  upon  its 
recoagnlation  so  dispose  of  the  aqueous  particles  among  its 
own  saline  ones,  that  if  the  experiment  be  well  and  carefully 
made,  almost  the  whole  mixture  will  shoot  together  into 
fine  crystals.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

RE-COCT,  v.      Lat.    Recoquere,  recoctum. 

To  cook,  to  boil  over  again ;  to  dress  up  again. 

Old  women  and  men  too— seek,  as  it  were,  by  Medea's 
charms,  to  recoct  their  corps,  as  she  did  JEson's,  from  feeble 
deformities  to  spritely  handsomeness. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  71. 

RE-COGNISE,  v.  ^       See  Cognition.      Fr. 

Reco'gnisaxce.  1  Recognoistre ;  It. Riconos- 

Recogni'tion.  I  cere :      Sp.    Reconoscer  ; 

Reco'gnitors.  J  Lat.   Recognoscere,     (re, 

con.  and  noscere ;   Gr.  Ttvtao~K-Giv,  to  know.) 

To  know  again  ;  to  call  again  to  knowledge ; 
to  call  to  mind  or  memory;  to  avow  or  confess  a 
knowledge ;  to  take  notice  of;  to  note,  to  remark, 
to  review. 


Thyrdly,  how  much  my  [Mnrgnvct  As-liam]  sayd  hus- 
Mii-l  was  many  waves  bound  unto  you,  and  how  gladly  and 
comfortably  he  used  in  his  life  to  rexonni.-r  and  n-port  yuur 
goodnesse  toward  him. — Ascham.  The  Schole-masfer,  Ded. 
A  scepter  was  given  him,  and  a  girdle  put  about  him, 
having  seuen  keies,  with  seuen  seales  hanging  thereupon 
for  a  recognisance  or  token  of  his  seuen  fold  power,  accord- 
ing to  the  seuen  fold  grace  of  the  holie  ghost. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  178.  an.  1 105. 
Also  to  cease  all  fraude,  the  sayde  lords  recognised  that 
they  were  readie  to  affirm e  the  savd  Duchie  of  Tuien  to 
belong  to  the  tinge  of  Englande.— Hall.  Hen.  IV.  an.  10. 

And  hereof  came  the  names  as  well  of  all  other  gods,  as 
of  the  stars  and  planets  (which  I  have  mentioned  before) 
in  rei  ogitisance  of  men's  good  deserts. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b-  ii.  c.  12. 
|  Having  fortified  myself  privately  with  a  short  mental 
prayer,  and  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  (not  out  of  any  super- 
1  stition  to  the  sign,  but  as  a  recoqnition  of  my  baptism  in 
i  Christ,)  I  grew  a  little  bolder. 

Cowley.  On  the  Government  of  0.  Cromwell. 
I  The  project  was,  that  these  stores  should  be  delivered  to 
CastL-1  Blanco,  that  he  should  enter  into  a  recognisance  to 
carry  them  to  Spain,  and  from  theure  tn  the  West  Indies. 

Bolingbroke.  Letter  to  Sir  W.  Windham, 

Because  God  has  appropriated  all  such  addresses,  so  and  so 

circumstantiated,  to  the  one  Lord  Jehovah  :  thereby  making 

them  (if  they  were  not  in  their  own  nature  before)  a  virtual 

recognition  of  divine  perfections. 

Waterland.  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  33. 


The  king,  the  plaintiff,  C.  D.  &c.  is  called  the  recognizee, 
"is  cut  cognoscitur ;"  as  he  that  enters  into  the  recognisance 
is  called  the  cognizor,  "  is  qui  cngnoxcit." 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  20. 

But  the  view  in  which  the  state  regards  the  practice  of 
morality  is  evidently  seen  in  its  recognition  of  that  famous 
maxim,  by  which  penal  laws  in  all  communities  are  fashioned 
and  directed,  that  the  severity  of  the  punishment  must 
always  rise  in  proportion  to  the  propensity  to  tlie  crime. 

Warburton.  The  Alliance,  Post,  to  4  th  Ed. 

If,  upon  the  general  issue,  the  recognitors  find  an  actual 
seisin  in  the  demandant,  and  his  subsequent  disseisin  by 
the  present  tenant,  he  shall  have  judgement  to  recover  his 
seisin,  and  damages  for  the  injury  sustained. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

RECOI'L,  v.  ^     Anciently  written  Recule.  Fr. 


adopted 
;  Sp. 
Cuius, 


RECOIL,  v.  ^  Anciently  written  Recule.  F 
Recoi'u  n.  [Reculrr,  [reculement.  adopt 
Recoi'ling,  h.  fby  Fell;)  It.  Rincvlare  ,  S 
Recl'lement.  J  Recular,  (re,  and  Lat.  Cub 
Gr.  KoA-eos,  ?)  to  go  back  or  backwards. 

To  go,  to  move  back  ;  to  start,  to  shrink  back; 
to  put,  to  push,  to  drive  back ;  to  retire,  to  re- 
turn, to  retreat,  to  repulse  or  repel. 
"With  this  from  thence  I  was  recuiled  back, 
With  Iphytus.  and  Pelias  alone. 

Surrey.  Vitgite.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 


came  on  agaynst  the. 


Our  men  of  arms,  who  were  fresshe, 
and  caused  the  to  recule  backe,  and  t 
vpon  another. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii  ,"c45. 

But  after  y«  reporte  of  Peter  Dysroye,  whiche  made  a 
recut?,  or  ly tie  boke  of  the  wynnyngeSrlosynge  of  Ierusalem, 
they,  wt  moo  Cristen  prvnses  were  drvuen  by  tepest  of  the 
see.—Fabyan.  Chron.  pt.  vii.  c.  241. 

A  peece  which  shot  so  well,  so  gently,  and  so  streighr. 
It  neyther  bruzed  with  recule,  nor  vroong  with  ouer- 
weight. —Gascoigne.   Weedes,  p.  542. 

I  wote  that  of  youre  toyle 

And  labors  long,  through  which  ye  hether  came, 
Ye  both  forwearied  be:  therefore  a  whyle 
I  read  you  rest,  and  to  your  bowres  rccoyle. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 
If  a  vine  stand  neare  unto  it,  [the  colewort.]  a  man  shall 
sensibly  perceive  the  same  to  shlinke  away  and  recule  back- 
ward from  it.— Holland.  Plinic,  b.  XXXV.  c.  1. 
The  lawyer  to  his  chamber  doth  recule. 
For  he  hath  now  no  bus'ness  at  the  bar. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Jgincouri. 

■ On  a  sudden  op'n  Hie 

With  impetuous  recoile  and  jarring  sound 

Th'  infernal  dores,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 

Harsh  thunder.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

Those  who  having  throughly  discern'd  each  other's  dia- 

shall  then  find  a  powerful  reluctance  and  recml  of  nature 
on  either  side   blasting   all   the   content  of  their  mutual 
at  such  persons  are  not  lawfully  married. 
Id.  Doctrine  .Y  Ducipli  m  d)  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

The  sharp  pains  of  the  stone  were  allay 'd  by  that  heaviness 
of  senre  which  the  recuilment  of  serous  moisture  into  the 
habit  of  the  body  and  insertions  of  the  nerves  nccasion'd. 

Hammond.  The  Life,  ly  Fell. 
They  appear  to  "  strain  at  a  gnat  while  they  can  swallow 
a  came] ;"  and  use  arguments  against  the  Cat  In 
recoil  more  strongly  upon  themselves. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p  S7. 
And,  as  long  as  these  inward  rejolts  and  recoilings  of  the 
mind  continue,   (which  they   will  certainly  do  for  a  con- 
siderable  part  of  a  man's  life,)   the  sinner  will  find  his 
accounts  of  pleasure  very  poor  and  short. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 
First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 
Amid  the  chords  bewilder'd  laid, 
And  back  recoifd,  he  knew  not  why, 
E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Collins.  The  Passions. 

RE-COIN,  v.  >      Fr.  Coigner,  from  the   Lat. 

Recoi'nage.  I  Cuneus;  sigillum  ferreum,  quo 
nummus  cuditur. 

To  coin  over  again  ;  to  reform,  or  form  or  make 
anew,  the  coin  or  pieces  of  money  ;  (met.)  to  forge 
or  fashion,  to  invent  again. 

The  mint  gained  upon  the  late  statute,  by  the  recoinage 
of  groats  and  half  groats,  now  twelvepeuces  and  sixpences. 

All  came  in  the  end  to  a  wise  and  happy  resolution,  of 
recoining  all  the  specie  of  England,  in  milled  money. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  vol.  iii.  b.  vi. 
'Tis  only  our  clip'd  money  that  wants  amendment;  And 
when  that  is  recoin'd  and  reduced  all  to  mill'd  and  lawful 
money  that  then  too  will  have  no  need  of  raising. 

Locke  Value  of  Money, 


REC 

This  may  be  depended  on,  that  if 


and  new.— Locke.   Value  of  Money. 
Among  the  Romans,  to  preserve  great  events  i 
coins,  when  any  particular  piece  of  money  grew  very  scarce, 
St  was  often  recoined  by  a  succeeding  emperor. — Addison. 

The  value  of  the  silver  money  which  circulated  in  Scot- 
land before  the  union  in  1707,  and  which,  immediately  after 
it,  was  brought  into  the  bank  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  be 
recoined,  amounted  to  £411,117  10s.  9d.  sterling. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Before  the  late  recoinaye  of  the  gold,  the  price  of  silver 
bullion  was  seldom  higher  than  live  shillings  and  seven- 
pence  an  ounce,  which,  is  but  rive-pence  above  the  mint 
price.—  Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  11. 

RE-COLLE'CT,  v.  \      It.  Raccdgliere ;      Sp. 
Recolle'ctiov.  J  Racolegir;    Lat.  Re-col- 

ligere,  (legere,   Gr.  Aey-etv,)  to  gather  again;  to 
bring  or  put  together  again. 

To  collect  or  gather  again ;  to  bring  or  put 
again  together;  (met.)  to  gather,  bring  back,  (sc. 
to  the  mind  ;)  to  recall,  to  resume ;  to  restore. 

Recollect  io?i, — see  the  quotations   from   Locke 
and  Stewart. 
As  of  this,  all  though  many  parts  decay, 
The  pure,  which  elemented  them,  shall  stay; 
And  though  diffus'd,  and  spread  in  infinite 
Shall  re-collect,  and  in  one  all  unite. 

Donne.  To  the  Lady  Bedford. 
0\  when  to  part,  God  doth  the  soule  permit, 

Rais'd  from  her  slid!,  a  pearle  fur  Siou  uhus'd, 
She  recollects  {accomplish'd  ere  she  flit) 
Her  faculties  amidst  fraile  flesh  diffus'd. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  The  First  Houre. 


]      There  all  that  night  remained  Britomart, 

Restlesse,  recomfortlessc,  with  heart  deepe-grieved, 
i       Not  suffering  the  least  twinckling  sleepe  to  start 
I  Into  her  eye.—Spe)iser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  7. 

1  RE-COMME'NCE,  v.  Fr.  Recommences  to 
!  recommence,  iterate,  renew,  begin  afresh,  (Cot- 
grave.)     It.  Ricomincidre  ;    Sp.  Recomenzar. 

I  use  not  to  rush  rashly  into  prayer  without  a  trembling 
precedent  meditation;  ami  if  .'my  odd  thoughts  intervene 
and  grow  upon  me,  I  check  myself  and  recommence  :  and 
this  is  incident  to  long  prayers,  which  are  more  subject  to 
man's  weakness,  and  the  devil's  malice. 

Hotcell.  Letters,  b.  i.  s.  6. 
We  told  him  that  we  purposed  recommencing  our  voyage 
about  the  5th  of  June.— Cook.   Third  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 

RE-COMME'ND,  v.    ^       Fr.   Recommander ; 

Recomme'ndable.  I    (re,  and  commander;) 

Recomme'ndableness.    I    It.       Raccomandare  ; 

Recommenda'tion.         J   Sp.Recomc7idar;  Lat. 

Recomme'ndatory.         !    Commendare,  to  give 

Recomme'nder.  J   into  the  hands  (man us) 

of  another ;  to  the  management  or  care,  to  the 
trust  or  confidence. 

To  give  or  commit  to  the  trust  of  another  ;  and, 
consequentially,  to  declare  trustworthy,  worthy  of 
approbation,  esteem,  favour. 
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RE-COMPENSE,r.  ^      Fr.  Compenser,recom. 
Recompense,  n.  I  penser ;     It.  Ricompen- 

Re'compensement.        \sdre;  Sp.Recompensar; 
Re'compenser.  1  Lat.  Re,  and  compen- 

Recompensa'tion.        J  sore,  to  weigh  together, 

to  balance. 

To  give  or  return  an  equivalent ;   to  reward,  to 

remunerate  ;  to  repay  or  pay  for  ;  to  requite. 

Thus  sith  I  haue  consumed  and  mispent 
Not  only  my  days,  but  my  five-fold  talent, 
That  my  Lord  oummima  me,  i  can't  reompence, 
I  may  not  too  derely  abie  my  negligence. 

Chaucer.  Pemedie  of  Lone. 

And  eke  the  shrewes  hem  self,  if  it  were  lefull  to  hem,  to 

seen  at  any  chile,   the  vertue  that   thei  haue  forletten,  and 
sawen  that  thei  should  putten  adoune  the  filthes  of  bir 


That  old  and  anticke  s 
Methought  it  did  relee 
More  then  light  ayres, 
Of  these  most  briske  ami  giddv-paoed 

Shakespeare.   Tia  tfth  A 


I  shall  only  desire  you  hen 
general,  and  to  be  pleased  to  look  uj 
you  would  recollect  all  the  particular; 
the  iniquity. — Cowley.  On  the  Government  of  O.  Cromwell. 

Consider,  I  beseech  you,  Joh.  v.  23.  mentioned    above 

pcr-unally  invocatcd.—  '[',<:, ■;  /./,',  ,'.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  1  SI. 


ught,  which  actually  a 


ng  by  the  senses.  The  same 
idea  when  it  again  recurs  without  the  operation  of  the  like 
object  on  the  external  sensory,  is  remembrance.  If  it  be 
sought  after  by  the  mind,  and  with  pain  and  endeavour 

found,  and  brought  again  in  vie'-;,  'tis  recollection. 

Locke.  On  /he  Hum.   Underst.  b.  xi.  c.  19. 


In  l 


by  the  word  recollection 

RE-COMBI'NE, 


rious  particulars  which  compose  our 
reean.d  in  consequence  of  an  effort 
■  operation  too  is  often  called  liy  tlie 
but  is  more  properly  distinguished 


.     JBina  jungere,  to  join  or 
unite  twos  or  pairs ;  generally,  to  unite. 
To  join  or  unite  again  ;  to  rejoin. 
"Which  when  to-day  the  priest  shall  recomhine, 
From  the  mysterious.  Imlv  trmeh.  such  charms 
"Will  flow.— Carew.  On  the  Marriage  of  T.  K.  $  C.  C. 

RE-CCMFORT.w.  )       Fr.   Conforter,    recon- 

Reco'mfortless.  )  forter,  to  strengthen  or 
make  strong  (fortis). 

To  strengthen,  to  invigorate,  to  refresh,  to 
cheer,  or  console. — again. 


her  arme  right  < 
i  with  all  her  wit 


er  his  shoulder  lay, 
Chaucer.  Trail.  #  Cres.  b.  i 


He  shall  be  relesscd  of  his  peine, 

Through  recomfort  of  some  high  manage. 

Lidgate.  The  History  of  Thebes,  pt.  i; 
Then  Joue  ■ 


i  freendly  words  his  s 
i  day  stands  prefix 


Phaer.   Virgin.  JEneidos,  b.  x. 

"With  whose  courage,  the  Laeedemones  highly  reenmforted, 
ctelyuered  vnto  hyni  x.  thousanrie  souldiours,  with  the 
whiche  hoste  he  went  into  Asia,  and  there  vanquished  the 
Persians.— Sir  T.  Eloyt.   The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  14. 


with  her  mournefull  muse 
Spenser.   Faerie  Queene, 


Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  4699. 
Sir,  ye  shall  go  lyke  yourselfe  to  Bristowo  to  tlm  kyni;,  and 
here  shewe  hym  what  case  the  busyness?  of  his  real  me  is 


lin*  list  neuer  yeue  a 
A  goodly  worde  in  suche  a  wis 
"Wherof  myn  hope  might  arise, 
My  great  loue  to  recompense. 


Gower.  Con.  A. 


L--.it  [his  great  loss  of  Vavro  is  a  little  recompensed  by  the 
happy  euming  of  Dionysius  Halicarnassanis  to  Rome  in 
Augustus'  dayes.-     ' 


-Ascham.   The  Schole-mcster, 
shuld  geue  vnto  the  duke 


Berners.  Frbusdrt.  C'rouycle,  vol. 
Whome  I  founde  a  lorde  of  hyghe  recomendacy 
lyberall,  and  curtesse.— Id.  lb.  c.  27. 


Than  after  t" .:  ;■■  ace  were  ngayn  treaty.!, 

soy1  fynally  Edfryde  had  great  sumes  of  money  in  rccom- 
pencement  of  his  brother's  deth. — Id.  vol.  i.  c.  135. 

'  In  recompense/Mint  wherof,  the  may  re  and  burgeysea  of 
J  that  towne  presented  the  kynge  with  vii.  stegys  [stedis] 
i  trappyd  in  cloth  of  sylke  and  other  presandes. 

Id.  vol.  ii.  r.n.  \27C-. 


-Golden  Boke,  e.47. 
hundred  and  thirty 


i  Nonius  Asprenas,  one  of  his  great 
by  C.issius  Sevems  to  have  poysnnet 
bidden  guests  at  a  banquet.  Angus 
him,  but  let  the  senatours  alone,  who  banished  Cassius. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  974. 
!  Though  these  pursuits  should  make  out  no  pretence  to 
advantage,  yet,  upon  th*  a'-eoun'  of  honour,  t hoy  are  recom- 
i   mcndablc.—Glurtcill.   Vanity  of  DoymuU::ing,  Pref. 

The  last  rule  to  try  opinions  by,  is  the  recommendableness 
of  our  religion  to  strangers,  or  those  1 1 1 ; 1 1  are  without. 

More.    Myste*  ies  of  Godliness,  b.  x.  c.  3. 
However  some  may  have  de-p'sed  I  ho  burying  of  the  dead, 
yet  it  hath  always  hern  had  in  an  extraon! ,  nary  recommen- 
dation amongst  the  ancient.— North'.  Plutarch,  pt.  ii. 

Neither  was  there  in  that  packet  (of  which  I  wrote  your 
honour  before}  any  such  recommendatory  letter. 

Reliquia  Wottoniancs,  p.  700. 
Plan.  This  letter  is  in  your  behalf,  fair  maid, 
There's  no  denying  such  a  reenmmender. 

Digty.  Elvira,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

The  conduciveness  of  every  man's   uprightness  to  the 

public  good,  is  not  the  onlv  ennsm-.-raiinn  upon  which  it  is 

Hcaurm,  mlable  ^  a  means  iur  obtaining  safety  and  security 

in  evil  times.— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

The  utmost  excess  that  any  course  of  life  was  capable  of 
they  presently  apply  to  those  who  had  n.j  other  design  in  all 
their  actions  than  to  recrnn,  ,.--.'  true  pietv  and  goodness  to 
them.— SHUingfleel,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

Sure  I  am  St.  Paul   is  of  this  mind,   for  as  he  was   a 

s  intercessor   himself  for  others,   and  a  most 

mmender  of  that  practice  to  all  those  that  he 

he  also  sufficiently  declares  how  much  he  him- 

sen  3tooa  in  need  of  other  people's  prayers. 

Sharp,  vol.iv.  Ser.  7. 
The  very  interests  of  our  desires  sometimes  require  self- 
denial,  which  is  r  eo.-.imi-u  hibl-  only  on  that  account. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  27. 

RE-COMMI'T,».  It.  Recommitted;  Lat.Com- 
mittere,  simul  mittere,  aut  conjungere. 

To  send  back  again  ;  to  consign  again  to. 
When  they  [the  Lords]  had  bailed  the  twelve  bishops,  who 
were  in  the  Tower  f  .r  the  treason  of  their  protestation,  which 
they  did  the  next  day  after  the  bill  was  passed  for  taking 
away  their  votes,  the  House  of  Commons  in  great  indie-na- 
tion expostulated  with  them  and  caused  them  immediately 


.vonle.  her  seem'd  dm-  recompense 
passed  pair.es  ;  one  loving  howre 
eares  of  sorrow  e,m  dispencej 
f  sweete  is  worth  a  pound  of  soure. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b.  i. 


And  therein  sat  an  old  m 
And  all  decrepit  in  his 

Yet  lively  vigour  rested  i 
And  rccompensl  them  ■ 
"Weake  body  well  is  ch; 

Th 


1  1m"  i 


zealous 


lifted  to  the  Tower 


Clan 


c-i-:i 


RE-COIUPA'CT,  v.       Lat.  Compactum,    past 
part,  of  compingerB)  to  fix  together. 
To  fix  or  fasten  ;  join  or  unite  again. 
Till  my  return,  repair 

And  recompact  my  scatterM  body  so, 
As  all  the  virtuous  powers  which  are 


Fix'd  in  the  i 


?  said  to  flow. 
Donne.  A  Valediction  of  my  Name. 
1577 


hast  taught  me  to  forgive  the  ill, 
And  recompense  as  friends  the  good  misled, 
If  mercy  be  a  precept  of  thy  will, 
Return  that  mercy  on  thy  servant's  head. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
Marius  an  end  of  exile  only  sought. 
Sylla  to  crush  a  hated  faction  fought; 
A  larger  recompense  these  lenders  claim, 
And  higher  is  their  vast  ambition's  aim. 

Howe.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  i. 

RE-COMPI'LEMENT.  )       Lat.   <Compilare; 

Recompiling,  n.  $    Gr.     TliXoow,      to 

stow  thick  or  close  ;  to  put  close  together. 

To  put  together  again;  to  compose  or  arrange 
again. 

Although  I  had  a  purpose  to  make  a  particular  digest  or 
reeomp:!,  ment  of  the  laws,  I  laid  it  aside. 

Bacon.  Touching  the  Compiling  %  Amend,  of  the  Lawes. 

After  I  had  thought  of  many  things,  I  could  find,  in  my 
judgement,  none  more  proper  for  your  Majesty  as  a  master, 
nor  forme  as  a  workman,  than  the  reducing  and  recompil- 
ing of  the  laws  of  England. — Id.  lb. 

RE-COMPO'SE,  v.  ")       Fr.  Composer,  re-com- 
Recompo'ser.  )  poser;     It.  Ricompdrre  ; 

Lat.  Componr.re,  to  put,  place,  or  set  together. 
To  put  again  together;  to  mix  or  mingle  again  ; 

to  coalesce,  unite  again  ;  to  quiet  or  calm  again. 


I  yoke, 


. 


Finding  by  art  bis  natural  forces  broke, 
And  Thames,  bearing  captive  like,  the  arch 
Does  roar,  and  foam,  and  rage,  at  the  disgrj 
traight,  and  calms  his  face. 
Cowley.  On  repairing  Somerset  House. 

No  animal  figure  can  offer  to  move  or  wagge  amisse,  but 
it  meets  with  a  proper  corrector  and  re-composer  of  its 
motions.— More.  The  Moral  Cabbala,  c.  1. 

Frequently  by  casting  those  beams,  that  in  one  of  the 
irises  made  the  blue  upon  the  red  parts  of  the  other  iris,  we 
were  able  to  produce  a  lovely  purple,  which  we  can  destroy 
or  recompose  at  pleasure,  by  severing  and  re-approaching  the 
edges  of  the  two  irises.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  738. 
9P 
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RE-CONCILE,  v. 

Reconci'leable. 

Reconci'leablenesi 

Reconcilement. 

Reconciler. 

Reconch.ia'tion. 

Reconci'liatort. 


Fr.  Concilicr,  recon- 
tilier  :  It.  Rironciliiire  ; 
Sp.  Reconciliar ;  Lat. 
Reconciliare,  (re,  and 
conciliate,  in  concilium, 
unum  concilium  convo- 
care,)   to    bring   back 


11  «■  ■  art  certain  thatv 


;  [lone  any  man  an  injury  1 


again  to  unanimity  or  concord;  to  restore  to 
agreement. 

To  call  or  bring  back  to,  to  recall,  to  restore, 
to  regain,  to  renew — unanimity,  concord,  agree- 
ment, favour  or  good  will ;  to  pacify,  to  atone ;  to 
cause  to  agree,  or  coincide,  or  correspond,  or  be 
consistent ;  to  gain  or  win  a  favourable  opinion  ; 
and,  consequentially,  to  overcome  or  subdue  a 
dislike. 

I.eve  there  thi  gifte  bifore  the  auter,  and  go  first  to  be 
recotinseilid  to  thi  brothit.  ami  th.inne  thou  schalt  come  and 
Bchalt  oftre  thi  gifte.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  5. 

Leaue  there  thine  offering  before  the  aultare,  and  goe  thy 
■wave  fyrste  and  he  recom  .</'<  <l  to  lliy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  oftre  thy  gyfte. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  not  oonli  this  but  also  we  glorien  in  God  bi  oureLord 
lesu  Crist,  bi  v.hool  v.c  hau  resseyued  now  recouncelyiny. 

Wiclif.  Romayns,  c.  5. 

And  Caton  sayth,  "  Avise  tliee  wel,  and  cschue  wordes  of 
Bwetenesse  and  of  plesaunce,"  and  eke  thou  shalt  eschue  the 
co'iseilling  of  thin  olde  enemies  that  b 
Cliau 

And  if  I  bad  sayde,  that  ye  shuUle  han  purchased  trie  pees 
Blld  the  reconciliation,  I  ne  hadde  not  mucliel  mistake  rue, 
ne  sayde  amiss. — Id.  lb. 

The  svnne.  whiche  that  Adam  wrought, 

Whan  he  sigh  tyme  ayene  he  bought, 

And  send  his  Sonne  fro  the  heuen, 

Whiche  man's  sowle  hath  set  in  euen, 

And  bath  his  grace  reconciled. 

Fro  whiche  the  man  was  first  cidled. — Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Wherfore  by  fayre  and  easy  meanes  he  called  home  his 
Bone  and  reconciled  byin,  and  forgaue  all  trespace. 

Fabijan,  vol.i.  c.  127. 
Wherfore  this  -woman,   beynge  reedlesse  [remedylesse] 

callyng  to  mynbe  ye  great  lone  y'  was  atwene  hir  husbonde 
."tut  t/adwau.  she  sent  vnto  hyin,  and  specyally  besought 
hym  to  recoinm/lc^v, r  lord;'  and  husbonde  that  site  might  be 
restoryd  to  his  companye. — Id.  Ckronycles,  pt.  v.  c.  128. 


tie! 


lie  had  1 


pacified  his  wrathe  against 

Id.  lb.  p.  1355.  an. 
And  his  trew  love,  faire  Psyche,  with  him  playes ; 

Favre  Psvche,  to  hint  lately  reconcyld, 
After  long  troubles  and  unmeet  upbrayes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii 
But  howsoever  these  things  might  be  rcconcilea 
think  clearly  that  Cadwalladcr  in  the  British, 
king  of  West  Saxons,  in  l'.ede.  Malmesbury,  Florem 


ami  Cedwalla, 


ngdon,  and  other  storie 

of  the  1 

nglUh,  are  not  Hie  same. 

Drayton.  Poly 

Olbion,  s 

9.  Selde/l.  lllnitraliviis. 

Thirdly,  that  this  [cyl 

nder]  ca 

nnot  he  a  fit  resemblance 

shew  the  i 

■»«!     Of 

fate  with   choice,   or  the 

asonaldeimss  of  chargi 

lily  produced  hv  their  f 

te,  or  of 

punishing  them  for  those 

cts  which  they  are  nece 

sarily  dr 

Hd'mm 

nd.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  491. 

What  hope  have  you  that  ever  Lolinbroke 
Will  live  a  subject,  that  hath  try'd  his  fate  ? 

Or  what  good  rccotu  /lenient  <  an  you  look, 
Where  he  must  always  fear,  and  you  must  hate  i 


Yet,  so  much  I  think  may  be  granted  to  tl 

(Turpi. yr",  Simplicius.  and  nth.  rsl  that  the 
'    "     i  philosoph' 


of  their  t 


cssculiah. 
Vndworth.   Intellectual  System,  p.  53. 


Nicias  straight  peia.ivine  the  Spartans  had  long  desired 
peace,  and  that  the  Athenians  were  no  more  so  hotly  given 
to  wars,  but  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  had  their  hands 
full,  and  were  willing  to  he  quiet,  devised  what  means  he 
might  use  to  bring  Sparta  and  Athens  to  reconciliation 
::   uii.-.V.rli.   I'lnlarcll,  p.  451. 

Those  reconciHeilori/  papers  fell  under  the  eyes  of  some 
grave  divines  on  both  parts  ;  Mr.  Montague  professed  that 
he  had  seen  them,  and  would  subscribe  to  them  very  wil- 
lingly.— Bp.  Hall.  Specialties  of  the  Life  of  Bp.  Hall. 

Nothing  can  be  less  reconcilable  to  the  notion  of  an  all 

perfect  Being,  than  the  imagination  that  he  undoes  by  bis 
power  in  particular  ea.es  '.'bat  bis  wis,!  run,  to  when  i  net  bin;; 
is  future,  once  thought  sufficient  to  be  established  for  all 
gases. — Bolinybroke.  I:  oyieca  Is  <>f  Essays, 


cause  of  offence,  it  ia  our  duty  and  business  to  make  repara- 
tion, and  tO  SUe  first  fur  /   conateeo,  ,.'/. 

Waterlmd,   Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  403. 

I  am  unwilling  to  be  tedious,  and  incline  to  think  that  the 

very  meanest  readers  may   now  fully  apprehend   what  a 

grimace  and  banter  our  Arian    reconcilers  make  of  their 

solemn  subscription. — Id.  lb.  voi.  ii.  p.  3G1. 

The  reconciler  bowl  went  round  the  hoard, 
Which  emptied,  the  rude  skinker  still  restor'd. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.  i. 
Who  [Grotitts]  although  lie  saw  these  two  things  (a  real 

Job  and  a  diarnatie  representation  of  him)  so  reeoneilohle, 
that  he  supposeth  both,  vol  will  net  allow  the  hook  of  Job  to 
be  later  than  Ezekiel.  U  cause  that  mentions  Job 

Warbtalon.  Dii  ine  Legation,  b.  vi.  s.  2. 

From  this  natural  and  reasonable  diffidence  arose,  in 
humble  and  timorous  piety,  a  disposition  to  confound 
penance  with  repentance,  to  rape  ■  ■  mi  human  determina- 
tions, and  to  recciv  e  from  some  judicial  sentence  the  stated 
and  regular  assignment  of  reconciliatory  gain. 

Rambler,  No.  110. 

KE-CONDE'NSE,  v.  Lat. Con-densare,  (con, 
and  densns,)  thick. 

To  bring  back  to  its  former  density  or  thick- 
ness. 

In  the  heads  of  stills,  and  necks  of  eolipiles,  such  vapours 
quickly  are,  by  a  very  little  cold,  rccondcnscd  into  water. 

Boyle. 

RE-CO'NDITE.  Fr.  Rccondit  ,■  It.  ReconditO; 
Sp.  Recondito  ;  Lat.  Reconiitum,  past.  part,  of  re- 
condere,  to  hide  from,  (re,  and  condere,  to  hide. 
See  Abscond.) 

Hidden, concealed;  consequentially,  found  with 
difficulty,  difficult  to  be  discovered,  abstruse,  pro- 
found. 

But  here  (according  to  the  more  recondit  and  arcane  doc- 
trine of  the  pagans)  these  three  Capitoline  Cods.  Jupiter, 
Minerva,  and  Juno,  as  well  as  some  others,  may  he  under- 
stood to  have  been  nothing  else  but  several  names  ami 
notions  of  one  supreme  Deity,  according 
butes  and  manifestations. 

Cudworth.    IuleUeeluol  S^s'em 


everal  attri 


Which  key  is  able  to  unlock  that  r 
same  particular  men's  .almost  1'at.al  aver 
giuii  ami  vertue— at/ore.  Immi  rlc'ily  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

To  qualify  the  Christian  to  make  a  judicious  application 
of  these  rules  no  skill  is  requisite  in  verbal  criticism— no 
proficiency  in  the  subtleties  of  the  logician's  art — no  acqui- 
sitions of  recondite  learning. — Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1G. 

RE-CONDU'CT,  v.  Fr.  Reconduire ,•  It.  Ri- 
condiirre ;  Lat.  Conducere,  to  lead  together;  to 
guide. 

To  lead,  to  guide — back  again  ;  to  accompany 
back  as  guide  or  leader. 

Forbode  not  here  calamities  to  come  ; 

Your  female  train  will  reconduct  you  home. 

Fawkcs.  Aj'ullouius  lliiotlius.   Aryonautics,\t.\. 

RE-CONFI'RM,  v.  Lat.  Conftrmare,  to  make 
firm  or  stable. 

To  re-establish,  to  establish,  strengthen,  assure 
again. 

And  so  being  reconfirmed,  upon  the  thirtieth  of  August  in 
the  year  I6G7,  he  sent  secretary  Morrice,  &c. 

Clarendon.  Life,  vol.  iii.  p.  833. 

RE-CONJOI'N,  v.  Lat.  Conjungere,  to  join 
or  put,  place  or  bring  together. 

To  unite  together  again. 

There  are  some  liquors  whirli,  though  colourless  of  them- 
selves, when  they  come  to  be  elevated  and  dispersed  into 
exhalations,  exhibit  a  conspicuous  colour,  which  they  lose 
again  when  they  come  to  be  reconjoined  into  a  liquor. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  739. 

RE-CO'NNING.     See  the  quotation. 


REC 

Not  the  gross  act  alone  employs  her  pen, 
She  reconnoitres  Fancy's  airy  band. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  2. 
From  some  place  of  security  he  took  a  view  of  the  dragon, 
or  as  a  modern  soldier  would  say,  reconnoitered  him,  and 
observed  that  bis  belly  was  naked  and  vulnerable. 

Johnson.  Idler,  No.  8 

The  price,  indeed,  was  very  small,  and  instead  of  thirty 
years'  purchase,  the  ordinary  price  of  land  in  the  present 
times,   it  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  expense  of  the 

different  equip     a   i  ■  -,e     i  ,;,■. 

■'-.t,  and   tank   a   fictitious  possession  of  the 
country. — Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

RE-CO'NQUER,  v.  )       Fr.  Re-conquerir,   to 

Reco'nquest.  )   resubdue,     re-conquer, 

(Cotgravc.)  Formerly  Conquirc:  Lat.  Conqui- 
rere,  to  get  or  gain. 

To  get  or  gain  again ;  to  overcome  or  vanquish 
again. 

Aduertisyng  them,  that  there  was  in  those  partes  no  pnis- 
sattnee  or  garrison  of  Frcnche  men,  to  withstande  them, 
and  therfore  there  was  no  doubte  of  the  regaynyag  or  re- 
cotjaest.—llall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  30. 

Bell.  Book  < 

ders.— Di  yden.  The  Mock  Astrologer,  Act  i.  sc. 

RE-CO'NSECRATE,  v.  Lat.  Consecrare, 
(con,  and  sacrare,  sacrum  facere,)  to  make  or  cause 
to  be  holy  or  sacred. 

To  hallow  again  ;  to  devote  or  dedicate  again, 
(sc.  to  sacred  purposes.) 


RE-CONSI'DER,f.  Fr. Re-considerer ,-  Lat. 
Considcrare,  (a  contemplatibne  siderum.) 

To  view  again,  to  review,  to  look  into  again,  to 
reflect  again  upon. 

Ami  I  have  therefore  the  more  reason  to  expect  a  distinct 
answer  from  von.  whenever  veil  think  proper  to  reconsider 
this  subject.—  Walerland.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  117. 


Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvii. 

After  it  has  gone  through  the  committee,  the  chairman 
reports  it  to  the  house  with  such  amendments  as  the  com- 
mittee have  made,   and   then  the  house  r 

whole  bill,  and  the  question  is  upcatedlv  put  upon  every 
clause  and  amendment.— Blackslone.  Comm.  ,tt,  : 

RE-CO'NSOLATB,  v.     Fr.  Consoler,  recon- 
soler ;  Lat.  Consolari,  to  cheer  the  solitary. 
To  comfort,  cheer,  solace  again. 

It  is  that  onlv  God  who  can  reconsolate  us  both :  who 
when  he  hath  called  now  one,  and  then  another  of  his  own 

n  a '..    onto      aaeili,   v.    II    lui    !a    p    the    ..a     I    bee),    el    I     a 

decrees,  and  dissolve  the  whole. 

Bcliquix  Wotlonianie,  p.  4  39. 


Tills  v 


-Woods.   Of'ilr.n,  c.  :;. 


RE-CONNOI'TRE,  v.  Fr.  Rccognoistre,  to 
r&ognise,  (<|V. ) 

'I'u  lake  no/ tec  of;  "  to  take  a  precise  view  of, 
to  look  specially  or  diligently  at,"  (Cotgravc.) 

The  histories  of  all  our  former  wars  are  transmitted  to  us 
in  our  vernacular  idiom.  I  do  not  find  in  any  of  our  chro- 
nicles that  Edward  the  Third  reconnoitered  the  enemy, 
though  he  often  discovered  the  posture  of  the  French,  and 
as  often  vanquished  them.— Addison. 
1578. 


)      Fr.  Reconstruir 
f      To  build  again  nr 


RE-CONSTRU'CT,  v.  ' 

Reconstru'ction. 
rebuild  ;    to   put  or   place,  fix  or  fasten  firmly, 

strongly  together  again. 

The  whole  fabric  was  so  disfigured  with  the  additions  ..f 
injudicious  01    i 

blameable  attempt  to  ,,.«„.Wr/.e/  the  whole  afresh  fiom  the 
very  ground.—  Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  SI. 


Geo.  III.  an.  1777. 

RE-CONTI'NUE,  t>.  |     Lat.  Continuare,  (con- 
Reconti'nuance.  i  tinuum  est,  qt 

muni  termino  continelur,)  to  keep  or  hold  together; 

(sc.)  without  stop  or  break. 

To  hold  together,  to  remain  again,  as  before ; 

to  last  or  endure  agaiu. 

All  at  an  instant  shall  together  go, 

To  recoulin/tc,  not  beginning  so. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  The  Fourth  lloure. 

Of  which  course  some  have  wished  a  reconlinnanec,  that 
either  amendment  of  opinion,  or  change  of  purpose  in  pub- 
lishing might  prevent  blazoned  e 


Drayton.  Poly-Olbit 


REC 

RE-CONVE'NE  v.\     Fr.  Re-convener;  Lat. 
Reconve'nt.  j  Con-venire,  to  come  to- 


below.— Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  22). 


'  glVte   rccutti'i-tiinwr::  foa  t 


oyatme  of  Fraunee, 


RE-CONVE'RT,  v.  \      Fr.  Re-converter;  Lat. 
Reconversion.  f  Converters  to   turn  to- 

ither ;  from  one  thing  to  another ;  one  way  of 
linking  to  another. 
To  turn  or  change  again,  to  a  former  opinion 


Fr.  Re- 

.as'    ng.' 


RE-COKPORI 

FIC'A'TION,  ti 

ISi 

RE-COUCH,  « 

To  lie  down  agt 

Fr.  Couchcr 
in  ;    to  repose 

far,  (Vossius  adds,)  more  than  to  remind. 

To  remind,  recall,  bear,  bring  to,  or  lay  before, 
the  mind  ;  to  keep  or  retain  in  mind  or  memory  j 
to  keep,  retain,  or  preserve  the  memory ;  to 
register,  to  commemorate ;  also,  to  rehearse,  to 
repeat ;  to  repeat  or  rehearse  a  tunc  or  song,  to 
tune  or  attune. 

For  the  musical  instrument  called  a  recorder, 

see  the  quotation  from  Bacon,  and  Holland's  Pliny. 

Fayne  were  fthei)  to  folwen  hem.  and  faste  ryden  after 


orde 


I  Plouhman,  p.  G5. 


ake  a  I'm ile  record 
ely  of  a  lord. 
Id.  The  Sompnoures  Talc,  v.  7632. 


But  so  as  etievy  boke  re 

11  is  (o  kymle  no  plea*  s 
Thai  men  ahnite  his  am. 
Unto  the  golde.-,hnll  sen 

For  suche  as  be  in  soro' 
oundely,  for  the  often  ree 

The,,  was  deelared  to  t 


RE-CO'VER,  v.  \  Fr.  Recouvrer,  recouvnr ; 
Reco'verable.  j  It.  Ricocerure ;  both  (soys 
I  Reco'verance.  V  Skinner)  from  the  Lat, 
Reco'very,  n.  j  Recuperare,  to  take  back 
I  Reco'verinc,  n.  J  again,  (Rc-cuperare,  re- 
ciperare,  reeipere, —  Vossius.)  Menage  derives 
I  recouvrer  from  recuperare,  and  recouvrir  from 
re-co-operire,  to  cover  again.  The  Sp.  has  recu- 
■  pcrar  and  reenbrur,  but  a  distinction  does  not  seem 
to  be  preserved. 

To  get  back  again,  to  obtain  possession  of 
again  ;  to  repossess,  to  resume ;  to  cover,  heal,  or 
make  whole  again  ;  to  restore  or  return  to,  to 
regain,  health  or  soundness. 

A  prophecie  sais  he  salle  die.  and  whan  he  is  ouere, 
After  that  day  Scotland  may  haf  god  rccot 

Jr..  Gloucester,  p.  282. 
And  some  to  ryde  and  reckevcrc.  that  unryghtfulliche  was 

wonne.— Piers  Plouliman,  p.  .178. 
For  there  is  neither  huske  nor  hay 
In  Mev,  that  it  pill  shrouded  bene, 
And  it  vvi.ii  ieues  newe  wmie: 


by  Master  Brooke  ye  recorder 
had  repotted  to  the  yt  the 
yse.—Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  8. 


Unless  also  tl,c=e  fair  and  sacred  recordations  we  call 
am!  i-r,  r  unto  divine,  true  and  eelestiall  beauty,  accoidin.g 
to  the  i  alnmnne.s  hv  the  meanes  of  wliich  rem, nu, nations 
as  with  wings,  the  soul  is  mounted  ami  carried  up. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  MO. 


That  dri. 


e. — Chaucer.  Rom.  of  t 
•  full  might 


And  I  shall  truely, 

Your  bitter  tournei 

If  I  be  she  that  may  doe  von  gladncsse, 

Far  e  ,aav  wo  \a     ',,..,    a    -a,  ,    a  Mas, a. 

].l.   Troil.  Ss  Cres.  u.  iii. 
And  there  bi  '  rme  me  in  tliis,  or  els  I 

old  me  willout  r,:eouerre.—.'d.    Test,  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 
But  well  is  hem.  that  r,od  woll  helpe— 

For  he  stanl  on  the  s.iker  sine, 
"W'liiahe  dies  shulde  go  beside, 


RE-COUNT,  v.  \       Fr. Recompile,  rm-nmptcr, 
Rbcou'ntino,  ».      Sraconter,      It.    Riconture  ,• 
Rkcoh'ntment.     J    Sp.  Recontar ;     Lat.  Com- 
piitare,  (con,  and  put-are,)  to  compute,  to  calcu- 
late. 

To  compute  or  calculate  again  ;  to  reckon,  to 
number,  again ;  to  tell  over  again,  (numerically 
or  otherwise  ;)  to  relate,  to  repeat,  to  narrate. 

shalt  thou  there  see, 
never  failed  mee? 
'ors.  Of  Friendship. 

Ana  |ha ■  happia  a  .  ■,..  the  (treat  clemencie  and 

mereie,  that  was  in  the  ernperour.  and  bis  vertue  and  wor- 
tbynesse  in  gouernyng.— G<    ten  Si  !■■■•,  c.  83. 


TneJBoUo/r. 


More  ample  spirit  than  hetherto  was  wount 

Heere  needes  me,  \vhil--.s  the  famous  auncestryes 
Of  my  most  dreaded  .soveraigne  I  recount. 
By  which  all  earthlyprinees  she  doth  far  surmount. 
Spenser.   Fqeril  Queue,  b.  ii. 


II,  II.  Rich.  til. 


Tims  far  I  have 
vindicating  the  se 
in  Holy  Scripture. 

For  him  full  oft 


a  God  the  Son 
ii.  p.  HO. 


my 


.'  dwell  s 


Cu-l..-i.  la 


;  lieav'nly  Muses  led, 
red  bard  would  oft  re, 


RE-COURSE.      See  Recur. 

RE'CREANT,  adj.  \        Recreant,     It.  Ricre- 
Re'creant,  n.  \  dente,  denotes,  both  witn 

Re'creance.  (us  aud   the   Italians,   in 

IIe'creakdise.  J  stories  of  battle,  an  infi- 

del or  heathen,  from  re,  negative,  and  credo.  See 
MisriiCAN-r,  (Skinner.)  The  Low  ha.t.  Recredere 
was  of  common  use  in  legal  proceedings.  When 
slaves,  upon  trial  of  their  claim  to  freedom,  were 
found  to  have  no  just  claim,  they  were  said  red- 
dere  et  recredcre  se— to  their  masters  ;  hence  those 


EEC 

were  said  recredere  se  who  acknowledged  them- 
selves defeated  or  conquered ;    and  these  were, 

consequently,  degraded,    disgraced ;    condemned 
to  infamy.      See  Recredere,  et  seq.  in  Die  Cange. 
One  who  is  defeated  or  conquered,  who  flies 
from  battle  ;  a  coward,  a  dastard  ;  a  renegade. 

So  wis  he  was  in  dede,  of  body  so  valiant, 

With  dynt  of  suerd  &  drede  he  mad  tham  recreant. 

R.  Britnne,  p.  9. 
Sothly.be  that  despeireth  him  is  like  to  the  coward  cham- 
pion recreant,  that  flieth  withouten  nede. 

Chaucer.  The  Persons*  Tate. 
So  that  I  might  to  him  my  herte  breake- 
1  shuld  anone  deuoid  al  my  greuaunce, 
For  he  la  the  blisse  of  very  recrcaunce. 

Id.  The  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen. 


It  sitteth  thee  nought  < 
To  do  men  pleasaunce 
In  thee  it  j 


Id.  Rom.  of  Vie  Rose. 

Yet,  to  shewe  courage  and  desyre  to  goo  another  season 
nto  Englande,  and  that  it  sholde  not  be  sayd  that  the 
frensshmen  were  recreaunt  to  have  made  that  voyage. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  SI. 
Lo  !  recreant,  sayd  he,  the  fruit  lesse  end 

Of  thy  vaine  boast,  and  spoile  of  love  misgotten, 
Whereby  the  name  of  knighthood  thou  dost  shend, 
And  all  true  lovers  with  dishonour  blotten. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  iv.  c.  2. 
Now  with  main  blows  their  armours  are  unbrae'd, 

And  as  the  French  before  the  English  fled, 
"With  their  brown  bills  their  recreant  backs  they  baste, 
And  from  their  shoulders  their  faint  arms  do  shred. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

And  then  the  knight  whom  fate  or  happy  chance 
Shall  with  his  friends  to  victory  advance, 
And  grace  his  arms  so  far  in  equal  fight, 
From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  opposite, 
Or  kill  or  make  him  recreant  on  the  plain, 
The  prize  of  valour  and  oflove  shall  gain. 

Dryden.  Patamon  $  Arcite. 
But  hear  me,  wretch  !  it  recreant  in  the  fray, 
That  huge  bulk  yield  this  ill-contested  day; 
Instant  thou  sails't,  to  Echetus  resign'd, 
A  tyrant,  fiercest  of  the  tyrant  kind. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iviii, 
If  the  appellant  becomes  recreanf.  and  pronounces  the 
leaem,  and 
b.  iv.  c.  27. 

RE-CREATE,  v.  \       Fr.  Recreer ;  It  JRicre- 

Recrea'tion.  \are:     Sp.  Recrear ,     Lat. 

Re'creative.  )  Rc-creare ;     to   create  or 

give  being  or  life  again ;  to  revive. 

To  revive  or  give  fresh  life  or  spirit  to,  to 
reanimate,  to  refresh  ;  to  restore  spirit  or  vivacity, 
liveliness  or  cheerfulness  ;  to  enliven,  to  cheer. 

My  comfort  and  all  my  recreatioun, 
Farewell  my  perpetuall  saluatioun. 

Chaucer.  Lamentation  of  Mary  Mugdulcn. 
In  tyme  of  recreation. 
Nature  hath  in  creacion, 
The  stomake  for  a  comune  koke 
Ordeined  so,  as  saith  the  boke.— Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

The  man  did  mourne,  and  was  half  dead,  because  the 
Lordes  death  was  at  hande  :  but  the  Lord  did  comfort  and 
recreate  him.— Udal.  John,  c.  13. 

After  supper,  [Ridley]  recreating  himselfe  in  playing  at 
chestesthe  space  of  an  houre,  he  would  then  returne  a.riiine 
at  his  study.— .Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1559.  an.  1555. 

The  moste  noble  and  valiaunt  princis  of  Grece  often 
tymes,  to  recrete  theyr  spirites.  and  in  augmen tinge  their 
courage,  embraced  instruments  musieall. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

So  that  of  necessity  they  must  either  apply  their  accus- 
tomed labours,  or  else  recreate  themseli  -;  with  honest  and 
laudable  pastimes.— More.   Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

And  here  when  this  auctor  taketh  his  reereatio~to  speake 
of  the  fainyng  of  the  papistes.  I  sh.il  ioyne  litis  issue  in  tins 
place  that  he  vnderstadeth  not  what  he  sayth. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explic.  of  the  True  Catholic  Fayth,  fol.  40. 

Father  of  heav'n,  and  him  by  whom 
It,  and  us  for  it,  and  all  else  for  us, 

Thoumad'st  and  govern'st  ever,  come. 
And  re-create  me,  now  grown  ruinous.— Bonne.  Litany. 

If  honest  recreation  onely;  what  neede  of  any  stage-playes 
for  this  purpose,  since  there  is  so  great  varietie  of  farre 
honester,  cheaper,  pleasanter,  shorter,  and  more  obvious 
recreations.— Pry nne.  Histrio-Masti.c,  pt.  i.  Actii. 
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Rural  recreation*  abroad,  and  books  at  home,  are  the  j 
innocent  pleasures  of  a  man  who  is  early  wise,  and  gives 
fortune  no  more  hold  on  him  than  of  necessity  he  must.         < 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Eel.  Ded. 
_  Such  easy  and  recreatiue  experiments  require  but  little 
time,  or  charge,  or  trouble  in  the  making,  and  when  made  j 
aie  sensible  and  surprising  enough. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.i.  p.  664. 
Variety  can  never  be  the  groundwork  and  principle  of  the 
performance  :    it  must  only  be  employed  to  recreate  and 
relieve.— Reynolds,  Dis.  3. 

Every  man's  own  conscience  must  direct  him  what  por- 
tion of  this  leisure  should  be  allotted  to  his  private  devo- 
tions and  what  may  be  spent  in  sober  recreation. 

Bp.  Rorsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  23. 

RE'CREMENT.    )      See  Excrement.     Lat.  I 
Recrementi'tious.  )   Recrementum  ;       re,    and  : 

cern-ere :   Gr.  Kpiv-eiv,  to  separate. 

That  which  separates,  oris  separated,  (sc.  )from 

other   substances,  purer  substances ;   the  dross ; 

the  lees. 
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VTe  toil  till  we   are  weary,  and  have  exhausted  our 

strength  and  spirits,  and  then  we  think  to  refresh  and 
recruit  ourselves:  but,  alas!  that  refreshment  is  only  to 
prepare  and  enable  us  for  the  bearing  the  ueit  hour's 
burthen.— Sharp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  15. 

Yearly  thy  herds  in  vigour  will  impair; 
Recruit  and  mend  them  with  thy  vc-arly  care. 

Dryden.' 'Virgil.  Gcorgics,\i,W. 
So  all  those  false  alarms  of  strife, 
Between  the  husband  and  the  wife, 
And  little  quarrels  often  prove, 
To  be  but  new  recruits  otlove.—Hudibras,  pt.  Hi.  c.  1. 

If  my  memory  does  not  deceive,  the  French  were  forced 
very  early  to  send  recruits  to  their  armies,  as  they  send 
Blaves  to  their  galleys. 

Boltngbrole.  On  the  Study  of  History,  Let.  8. 


Having  right  angles, 


that  God  hath  made,  none  i 


Of  all  the  vi: 

so  pure  and  simple  as  light :  it  discovers  all  the  foulness  of 

the  most  eartlilv  recrements,  it  mi:;oth  with  none  of  them. 

Bp.Hall.  Rem.  p.  41. 

There  are  in  most  mercuries  either  recremenUlioiu  par- 
ticles, or  at  lea: 
from  the  rest  of  the  body. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  645 

As  if  that  disposition  to  be  calcined  (as  the  chemists  are 
pleased  to  speak)  or  turned  into  powder  required  the  pre- 
sence of  the  revremer.tilious  or  more  separable  part  of  quick- 
silver, that  a  chymist  would  perhaps  call  it  sulphur. 

Id.  lb.  p.  649. 
RE-CRI'MINATE,  v.  \  Fr.  Recriminer ,-  to 
Recrimination.  \ recriminate,   retort    a 

Recriminatory.  j  crime,  accuse   an  ac- 

cuser;  Sp.  Recriminar  •   Lat.  Crimen  ;  an  act  con- 
trary to  law,  humau  or  divine. 

To  charge  again,  or  recharge  a  crime;  to 
re-accuse,  to  retort  an  accusation. 

But  now  it  will  be  objected  that  I  patronize  the  vice  by 
the  authority  of  former  potts,  and  extenuate  my  own  faults 
by  recrimination.— Dryden.  Pref.  to  the  Mock  Astrologer. 

Lorenzo,  to  recriminate  is  just. 

Young.    Complaint,  Night  5. 
When  we  laid  aside  the  Billingsgate,  and  the  long  recri- 
minations by  which,  if  he  could  not  defend  Moses,  he  tried 
we  found  little  or  netting;  iv;  it 


Cudworth.    Intellectual  System,  p.  653. 
For  at  the  equator  thereof  the  needle  will  stand  rectan- 
gularly ;  but  approaching  northward  toward  the  tropick  it 
will  regard  the  stone  obliquely,  and  when  it  attaineth  the 
pole,  directly. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 


RE'CTIFY,  ii. 

Re'ctifiable. 

Rectifica'tion. 

Rf/ctifier. 

Re'ctitude. 

Re'ctor. 

Re'ctory. 

Recto'rial. 

Re'ctoksuip. 

Re'ctoress. 

Re'ctress,  or 

Re'ctri.\ 


that  desen 

Bolinybroke.  On 

They  seem  to  have  been  so  entirely  occupied  with  the 
defence  of  the  French  directory,  so  very  eager  in  finding 
rccri.ni.rahry  precedents  to  justify  every  act  of  its  intoler- 
able insolence,  that  every  thing  concerning  the  sacrifice  in 
this  business  of  national  honour,  and  of  the  most  funda- 
mental principles  in  the  policy  of  negociation,  seemed 
wholly  to  have  escaped  them. 

Burke.   On  a  Regi 


of  Archbp.  TiUolson'l  Sermon*. 


,  let.  3. 


RE-CRU'DENCY.  Fr.Reerudir,  Lat.  Re- 
crudescere,  (crudus,  raw, )  :o  become  raw  again. 

A  state  of  rawness  or  soreness  ;  or  of  becoming 
raw  or  sore. 

For  if  the  wound  be  not  ripped  up  again,  and  come  to  a 
rccrndctn,  by  new  foreign  succours.  I  think  that  no  phy- 
sician will  go  on  much  with  letting  of  blood,  in  declirtolionc 
morbi ;  but  will  intend  to  purge  anil  corroborate. 

Boer,       To  Sec.  Cecil,  an.  1601. 

RECRUIT,  v.  ~\       Fr.  Be- croistre,    recroilre, 
Reciu'it,  71.         \  to  re-increase ;  Lat. Re-cres- 
Rccri-'iter.        J  cere, — to    grow   again  ;     (re, 
and  crcscere.)     See  Crescent. 

To  grow  again ;  to  add  again  to  the  number  or 
quantity  ;  to  supply  a  loss  or  deficiency. 

Recruits — men  enlisted  to  increase  the  number 
left  to  or  towards  the  original  number. 

>y  the  new 
(Castriot.) 
kingdom's 

I.  iv.  p.  33. 
it  is 


71i~  ;.\n 
11,1'lies  V. 


After  which    sleight 


onely  recreatiue  touch,  lice 
jetooke  him  seriously  to  the  honor  of  the  Gods  ; 
resounding  all  their  peculiar  titles,  jurisdiction, 
lies. — Chapman.  Hymnes  of  Homer,  Pref. 


Their  legall  power 

defence  would  be  frui 

to  recrute  and  mainta 

Pnjnnc 

to  raise  an  a 

n  iln-ir  armv 
Treacher;)  S, 

The  oftn 
for  the  cit 
recruit  of  l 

er  the  change  is.  the  r 
',  because  commonly  it 

Upon  the  leaving  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  divers 
members,  purposely  to  adhere  to  his  Majesty,  be  [Pnnne] 
was  elected  a  recruiter  for  Newport,  in  Cornwall,  to  serve 
in  that  most  unhappy  Parliament. 


Fr.  Rectifier  ;  It.  Rettifi- 
care  ;  Sp.  Rectificar  ;  Lat. 
Rectum  facere,  to  make  or 
cause  to  be  right  or  straight. 
To  make  or  cause  to  be 
right,  regular,  or  according 
or  agreeable  to  rule  or  order: 
to  reduce  or  restore  to  order; 
to  reform,  to  amend :  (in 
distilling,  to  cleanse,  clear, 
or  purify,  by  repeating  the 
process. ) 

Rectitude  or  uprightness, — conformity  to  human 
and  divine  laws. 

Rector,  (generally,)— a  ruler  or  governor.  In 
Ecclesiastical  Law,  rector  is  synonymous  with 
parson. 

Thus  ys  Mede  amercede,  as  two  manere  relations 

Rect  and  indirect.  Pitrs  Piju.lin.au,  p.  55. 

Lest  them,  fl  crfore,  pnt  awiye  y earthly  affeccions  and 
rcctifie  their  mimies.  applying  the  same  to  spirituall  and 
heauenly  thynges.—  Udal.  John,  c.  20. 

The  auctoritie  of  his  office  geuen  to  him  by  his  prince 
ought  to  be  his  accessary,  and  his  guod  lytV  for  principal!; 
in  such  maner  that,  by  the  reclUvde  of  his  iustice,  they 
therof— Golden  Soke.  Let.  11. 

counsell  all  the 
7i.  VIII.  an.  22. 
And  finally  to  feed  Christ's  people  like  good  pastors  and 
rectcrs,  as  the  apostles  calleth  Ihem.  with  their  wholsome 
doctrine,  and  by  their  continual  exhort 
to  reduce  them  from  sin  and  iniquity,  so  much  as  in  them 
lyeth.— Burnet.  Records,  vol.  i.  Addenda,  No.  5. 
So  that  the  weight  of  all  seems  to  rely 
Wholly  upon  thine  own  discretion  ; 
Thy  judgment  now  must  only  rectify 

This  frame  of  pow'r  thy  glory  stands  upon. 

Daniel.  A  Panegyric  io  the  King's  Majesty. 
To  this  cure  of  melancholy,  amongst  other  things,  the 
rectification  of  aire  is  necessarily  required. 

Burton.  Anatomy  t>f  Melancholy,  p.  259. 
Proclaims  himself  a  rectifier  of  nature. 
And  is  believed  so.  getting  more  by  keeping 
Mouths  in  their  quarterly  reparations, 
Than  knowing  nv.  n  for  :>.!!  ihcir  art  and  pains 
In  the  cure  of  the  whole  body. 

Shirley.  The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  Actii.  sc.  1. 
It  better  becomes  [holy  men]  to  mourne  than  to  laugh 
immoderately  at  scnrrilitiee  tndl  olisl  speeches,  and  at  the 
obscene  jests'  of  s*.v:r>-t 'layers  ;md  other  vanities,  which  are 
wont  to  soften  a  Christian  joule  from  the  rigour  of  its  recti- 
tude and  uprightnesse. 

Prynne.  Ilhirio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  vii.  sc.  8. 

Resigning  .Tone  his  right 

(As  rector  of  tl   ■  go  Is)  to  give  the  glory  of  the  sight, 
Where  he  allecteth.— Chap/nan.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 

Why,  had  your  hodyes 

No  heart  among  yon  I    Or  had  you  tongues,  to  cry 
Against  the  rectorship  of  judgment  ? 


Shaketpeare.  Coriolanu 

Dissembling  grief,  as  one  that  knew  not  ill. 

So  can  she  rule  the  greatness  of  her  mind 

i  most  perfect  redo 


Act  i 


REC 


dedicate  to  God  in  any  congregati 

church  there,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  governour  or 

minister  thereof,  to  whose  charge  the  s.mu-  is  rnminitted. 

Spelman.  Of  the  Rights  of  the  Church. 
But  come,  Latona  ;  and  thou  king  of  flames, 
"With  Phoebe,  rectrcsse  of  chaste  thoughts  in  dames, 
Let  me  salute  ye.— Chapman.  Homer.  Hymne  to  Apollo. 
The  same  experiment  I  tried  more  than  once  with  high 

rectified  spirit  of  wine,  which  did  immediately  destroy  all 

the  light  of  the  wood 


Boijte.    Works, 


,  p. 171. 


Yet  Nature 
Reason  is  here  no  gu 
lis  hers  to  rectify,  m 
And  treats  this  passi 


.  crtlir 


.  F.iM\ 


t  than  foe 
Pope.  Essay  on  M 
The  rectitude  of  his  will  is  natural,  necessary,  and  un- 
alterable ;    and   the  reason  why  he   never  wills   amiss  is 
because  he  cannot.—  Wa  tar  [ami.    Works,  vol.iv.  p.  80. 

If  his  lordship,  by  the  present  state  of  things,  includes  the 
rectified  Hon  of  them  in  a  future  state,  I  answer  that  the 
justice  of  God  would  not  be  more  manifest,  but  equally  and 
fully  manifest  in  either  case. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  v.  App. 
I  must  beg  leave  to  assure  certain  modern  rectifiers  of 
prejudices,  that  the  fathers  are  not  commonly  led  away  by  a 
vain  superstition  as  they  affect  to  represent  them. 

Id.  lb.  b.iv.  s.l. 
Nor  is  the  lowest  herd  incapable  of  that  sincerest  of  plea- 
sures, the  consciousness  of  acting  right,  for  rectitude  tines 
not  consist  in  extensiveness  of  knowledge,  but  in  doing  the 
best  according  to  the  lights  afforded. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  c.  16. 
Grant  her  indebted  to  what  zealots  call, 
Grace  undeserved,  yet  surely  not  for  all ; 
;  yet  displays, 
ne  power  to  praise. 

Cowper.   Truth. 
The  tithes  of  many  things,  as  wood  in  particular,  are  in 
some  parishes  rectorial,  and  in  some  vicarial  tithes. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

RECTILI'NEAR.  \      Having,  containing,  or 
Rectili'neocjs.  f  consisting     of,     right     or 


i  of  gross  bodies  were  according  to  mere 
s,  a  bullet,  suppose  of  lead  or  gold,  cast  up 
mid  never  descend  again,  but  would  persist 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 


!  love  of  virtue,  and  s 


mechanical  I 


RE-CULE,  v.     See  Recoil. 

RE-CU'LTIVATE,  v.      Fr.  Recultiver;    Lat. 

Col-ere,  cultum  ,■  to  till,  to  improve  by  tillage. 

To  till,  to  manure  again  ;  to  improve  by  re- 
peated tillage. 

A  bow  that  lies  a  while  unbent,  and  a  field  that  remains 
fallow  for  a  time,  grow  never  the  worse,  but  afterwards  the 
one  sends  forth  an  arrow  mure  strongly,  the  other  yields  a 
better  crop,  being  recultivuted.— -Hoiveil,   b.  i.  Let.  2.  s.  5. 

RE-CUMB,  v.  ~\      Lai.  Re-cumbens,  pres.  part. 
Recu'mbent.       I  of  re-cumbere,  to  lie  back  or 

Recu'mbence.     >  backwards,  (re,  and  cumbens, 
Recu'wbency.     I  lying.) 

Recuba'tion.  J  Lying,  leaning  back  upon  ; 
reposing,  relying,  upon. 

The  French  and  Italian  translations  expressing  neither 
position  of  session  or  recubation,  doe  onely  say  that  he 
placed  himselfe  at  the  table. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  C. 

But  above  all,  they  call  not  to  mind  that  memorable  shew 
of  Germanicus,  wherein  twelve  elephants  danced  unto  the 
sound  of  music-k;  and  after  laid  them  down  in  the  tri- 
cliniums  or  places  of  festival  reetnahenaj.—Iil  lb.  b.  iii.  c,l. 

Now  in  what  order  of  recumbency  Christ  and  the  disciples 
were  disposed  is  not  so  easily  determined.— Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  6. 

Instead  of  this  -n\noo<popta,  some  of  our  divines  bring  in 
a  recumbence  cr  reliance  upon  Christ  for  justification  and 
salvation  .—North.  Light  to  Paradise,  p.  54. 

"What  shall  we  think  of  the  loud  and  repeated  cries  of  a 
faith  which  consists  in  lolling,  rolling,  and  rceumbin,,  mi 
Christ.— Allen.  No  Acceptance  with  Cod  by  Faith  only,  p.  23. 

The  king  makes  an  overture  rf  pardon  and  favour  unto 
you  upon  condition,  that  any  one  of  yen  will  rccumbe,  rest, 
lean  upon  or  roll  himself  upon  the  person  of  his  son. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

It  is  this ;  that  faith  is  not  an  assent  to  propositions  of  any 
kind,  but  &  recumbency,  leaning,  resting,  rolling  upon,  ad- 
hereney  to  (for  they  express    themselves   in  these  several 

terms,  and  others  like  them)  the  person  of  Christ.— Id.  lb. 
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Have  we  not  heard  of  a  sort  of  Christianity,  the  very  per- 
fection of  which  seems  to  consist  in  the  dispan  •••■■•!  this 
duty  of  doing  good,  as  much  as  is  possible;  crying  it  down 
as  a  heathen  virtue,  a  poor  blind  piece  of  morality,  a  thing 


,  far  r 


that  it  often  proves  a  hindrance  to  it,  by  taking  usolTlrom 
that  full  reliance  and  recumbency  that  we  ought  to  have  on 
the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  only,  in  order  to  our  salva- 
tion.— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

The  sheep  recumbent,  and  the  sheep  that  graz'd, 

All  huddling  into  phalanx,  stood,  and  gaz'd. 

Cowper.  The  Needless  Alarm. 

The  relaxation  of  the  languid  frame, 

By  soft  recumbency  of  outstretch'd  limbs, 

Was  bliss  reserv'd  for  happier  days.  Id.  Task,  b.  i. 

RE-CU'PERABLE.  )      It.  Ricuperare ;    Sp. 

Recupera'tion.  i  Recuperable ;  from  Lat. 

Recuperare,  i.  e.  reciperare,  from  recipere,  to  take 
back,  to  got  back.      See  Recover. 

That  may  be  got  back  or  obtained  again. 

And  hard  it  is  to  ravish  a  treasour, 

Which  of  nature  is  not  recuperable. 

Chaucer.  On  Woman's  Chastity. 

Therefore,  if  thou  yet  by  counsayle  arte  recuperable, 

Fie  thou  from  idelnesse,  and  alway  be  stable. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  13. 

The  reproduction  or  recuperation  of  the  same  thing  that 
was  before.— Afore.  Mysteries  of  Godliness,  p.  225. 

RECU'R,  v.     ^       Fr.   Recourir,  recours ;    It. 

Recurrent.       I  Ricorrere,  ricorso  ,-    Sp.Recur- 

Reci'rrence.     I  rir,  rccurso ;    Lat.  Recurrere, 

Recou'rse.         f  recursion,    to    run    back,   re, 

Recursion.       I  and  cvrrere. 

Recou'rsefll.  J  To  run  back,  to  return 
quickly,  to  run  back  to,  (sc.)  for  aid  or  help; 
to  take  refuge.      In  Fox  it  is  used  as  a  verb. 

Recourse, — a  running  or  flowing  back  ;  quick 
return  ;  regress,  retreat ;  access,  ( sc. )  for  aid  or 
help — refuge. 

I  wol  not  tarien  you,  for  it  is  prime, 

And  for  it  is  no  fruit,  but  losse  of  time, 

Unto  my  purpose  I  wol  have  recours. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,390. 

Then  their  nummed  members  began  to  be  moued  with 
the  heat,  and  their  spirites,  which  were  oppressed  by  force 
of  ye  colde,  beganne  to  haue  their  free  recourse. 

Brende.  Quint ut  Curlius,  fol.  220. 

Vpon  their  countrye  bordered  the  Nerutans,  of  whose 
nature  andcondicions  Cesar  founde  thus  muchc  !,y  enquiry e, 
that  there  was  no  recourse  of  merchants  vnto  them. 

Galdinge.  Casar,  fol.  53. 

And  so  for  a  little  pause  he  stood  without  flame,  the  flame 
departing  and  recoursiny  tlirise  ere  the  wood  took  strength 
to  be  the  sharper  to  consume  him. 

fit.  Martyrs,  p.  924.  Martyrdom  of  M.  Bilney. 

For  if  his  grace  were  minded,  or  would  intend  to  do  a 
thine;  ini([iie  or  unjust,  there  w 
pope' 


r  thereof. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol. 


.  No.  22. 


But  he,  to  shifte  their  ( 


Her( 


,vhy  she  could  i 


And  humid  t 
Till  Rother,  wl 


;  ill  for  sicke  folkes  cace. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 
he  name  of  Rotherham  first  begun, 
At  that  her  christ'ned  town  doth  lose  her  in  my  Don, 
Which,  proud  other  recourse,  tow'rds  Doncaster  cloth  drive, 
Her  great 'st  and  chicfest  town. 

Drayton.  Poty-Olbion,  s.  28. 
Troy.  Who  should  withhold  me? 
Not  Priamus,  and  Hecuba  on  knees  ; 
Their  eyes  ore-galled  with  recourse  of  teares. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  Sj  Cress.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
Turn,  Towridge,  let  us  back  to  the  Sabrinian  sea, 
Where  Thetis'  handmaids  still,  in  tu.it  rer-  <■/.  .-rful  deep, 
With  those  rough  gods  of  sea  continual  revels  keep. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.l. 
Although  the  opinion  at  prevnt  I.e  v.ell   suppressed,  yet, 
from  some  strings  of  tradition  ami  fvni.fnl   neurrence  of 
error  it  is  not  improbable  it  may  revive  in  the  next  genera- 
tion also. —Brown,   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

Therefore  you  do  well  to  have  recourse  to  your  last  eva- 
sion, that  it  was  contrived  by  your  enemies. 

Dryden.  Epistle  to  the  W!,i.r:. 
Ciesar,  thus  injured,  and  unable  to  resist  the  faction  of 
the  nobles,  which  was  now  uppermost,  (for  lie  was  a  Marian,) 
had  recourse  to  arms.— Id.  Juvenal,  Ded. 

Next  to  lingering   durable  pains,   short  intermittent  or 

swift  recurrent  pains  precipitate  patients  unto  coiisuri;- .lion. 

Harvey. 

But  once  one  of  us  reckoned  near  two  and  twenty  recur- 

i,  whilst  the  other  reckoned 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 


REC 

We  observed  also,  that  when  the  receiver  was  full  of  air, 

the  incl  ided  pendulum  continued  its  recursions  about  fifteen 

(or  a  quarter  of  an  hour)  In-fore  it  left  on"  swinging. 

'     vol.i.  p.  61. 

Let  us  once  more  recur  to  the  words  of  our  Lord's  pre- 


-Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii 


RE-CURE, 

Recu 're,  n. 

Recu'reless.     )  to  recover,  (qv.) 

To  get  back  again ;  to  heal  again. 


}Fr.  Recur, 
from  recouvrii 
to  recover,  (q 


For  mercy,  ruth,  grace,  and  eke  pite 
Exiled  be,  that  I  may  not  attaine, 
Recure  to  find  of  mine  adversite. 

Id.   The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 
Ada  res  est,  the  matter  is  past  recure  or  past  remedie. 

Vdal.  Flowres,  fol.  156. 
And,  backe  retourning,  took  her  wonted  way 
To  ronne  her  timely  race,  whilst  Phoebus  pure 
In  westerne  waves  his  weary  wagon  did  recure. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  6. 
Which  to  recure,  we  heartily  do  solieite 
Your  gracious  selfe  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 
This  said,  he  gave  his  wound  in  charge  to  Paeon,  who 

applied 
such  soveraigoe  nyd 

qualified 
And  he  recur'd. 


,  that  as  soone,  the  paine  was 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 


No  Steele  could  shield  them  from  his  cutting  brand, 
But  whom  he  hits  without  recure  he  dies. 

Fairefax.  Tasso,  b.viii.  S.22. 

But  no  such  speedlcss  flight 

Patroclus  let  his  speare  performe,  that  on  the  breast  did 

light 
Of  his  brave  foe,  where  life'6  strings  close  about  the  solid 

impressing  a  recurelesse  wound,  his  knees  then  left  their 


t  fall. 


Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 


Th'  unskilful  leech  murdered  1 

By  poyson  of  some  foule  ingredient. 

Bp.  Hall, 


.  Sat.  • 


RE-CU'RVATE,  v.  ~\        Words  used  princi- 

Recurva'tion.  >  pally  in  descriptions  ol 

Reci/rvous.  )  Natural  History.    ( See 

Curve,  Incurve.)  Lat. Rccurvare,  (re,  and  curvus,) 

to  bow  backwards. 

To  boiv,  bend,  arch — back  or  backwards;  to 
reflect. 

When   it   [the  wind-pipe]    ariseth   from   the  lungs,  it 

ascendeth  out  directly  urito  the  throat,  but  descending  first 

into  a  capsutary  reception  of  the  breast  bone,  by  a  serpentine 

and  trumpet  reairnr/i m,  it  ascemleth  again  into  the  nock. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  27. 

In  others  I  have  observed  long  recurvous  tails,  longer 
than  their  whole  bodies. 

Derham.  Physico- Theology,  b.viii.  c. 6. 

The  upper  mandible  of  the  Saury  is  slightly  recurvalcd. 

Pennant. 
RECU'SE,  v.  ~\  Vv.Recuser;  It.  Ricusare ; 
Re'cusant.  I  Sp.  Recusar;  Lat.  Re-cusare, 
Re'cusancv.  >  (re,  and  causa,)  causam  afferre, 
Recusation.  I  cur  aliquid  nolis;  and,  thus, 
Recusa'tive.  J  generally — 
To  refuse,  to  reject,  to  deny. 

And  also  doe  by  these  presentes  refuse,  recuse,  and  decline 
you  my  saide  lord,  and  your  saide  colleagues,  and  your 
Jurisdiction  vpon  causes  aforesaide. 
Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1207.  an.  1550.  Bonner's  Second  Recusation. 

Yet  she  [the  queen]  nevertheless  p  rshtioe;  in  her  former 
wilfulness,  layd  in  her  apoeah  wl.ieh  also  to,-  the  said  iu.ljo-s 
was  likewise  ree.'^so'.  —  Ucrnct.  J;,\:or<!.:,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  No.  lis:. 


Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  595. 

And  he  hath  (to  his  knowledge)  iustly  certified  Hugh 
Kaolins,  parson  of  Tinby,  for  his  wilfull  recusancy  of  two 
other  personages. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1408.  an.  1555.  Bp.Farrar's  Answcre. 


He  [Boner]  to  deface  his  authoritie  (a 
iudgement  against  him. — Id.  lb.  p.  1205. 


he  thought)  did 
)f  the  secretaries 
n.  1549 


We  all  know  that  popish  wwj/i  obstinately  refuse  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  or  allegiance,  some  of  them  that 
toke  it  having  beene  excommunicated  by  their  priests  as  a 
reward. — Prynne.   Treachery  §  Disloyalty,  pt.  i.  p.  2. 

There  is  another  reason  why  a  man  can  be  good  or  bad 
only  by  the  act  of  his  will,  and  not  of  any  other  faculty, 
because  the  act  of  the  will  produces  material  and  permanent 
events;  it  is  acquisitive  and  elective,  or  rcewatirc  and 
destructive,  otherwise  than  in  it  is  in  any  other  faculties. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rale  of  Conscience,  b.  iv.  c.  I.  Rule  1. 

There  is  also  an  inferior  species  of  recusancy  (refusing  to 
make  the  declaration  against  popery  enjoined  by  statute 
30  Car.  II.  st.  2.  when  tendered  by  the  proper  magistrate) 
which,  if  the  party  resides  within  ten  miles  of  London, 
makes  him  an  absolute  recusant  convict. 

!  '     . 

RED,  adj.       \       Lat.  Ruber ;  Fr.Rouge:  It. 
Red,  n.  I  Rdsso  ;  Sp.ifo.ro:  Dut.flooo.,- 

Red,  v.  I  Ger.  Rot ;    Siv.  Roed,  ruber  ; 

Re'dden,  v.        \  A.  S.  Read,  red,  readian ;  read, 
Re'ddish.  I  reodian  ;  rubcre,  rubescere,  ru- 

Re'ddishness.   I  befaeere,  ritbefteri, — 
Re'dness.         J       To  be  or  become,  or  cause 
to  be  or  become,  red  ,■   or  of  the  colour  of  blood. 

Twei  grete  dragones  out  of  this  stones  come, 

That  on  was  red,  the  other  wyte— R.  Gloucester,  p.  131." 

On  alle  hure  fyve  fvngres.  reel:  liche  yrynged 
And  ther  on  rede  rubies,  and  othr  riche  stones. 

tiers  Ploultman,  p.  24. 
Tho  gan  the  veine  of  Troilus  to  blead, 
For  he  was  hit.  and  woxe  ail  redde  for  shame, 
Aha,  (quod  Pandarej  here  beginneth game. 

Chaucer.  Troll.  #  Cres.  b.  i. 

Ever  whan  that  I  speke  of  his  falshede 

For  shame  of  him  my  chokes  waxen  rede; 

Algates  they  beginnen  for  to  glowe. 

For  rednesse  have  I  nou,  right  wel  I  knowc, 

In  my  visage.— Id.  Chanoucs  Ycmannes  Tate,  V.  1G.566. 

The  nettle,  whiche  vp  renneth, 

The  fresshe  red-rose  brenneth, 

And  maketh  him  fade,  and  pale  of  hewe. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 
Whie  rather  doth  he  not  expostulate  in  this  behalfe  with 
ye  great  saint  maker  of  loooe.  who  haih  r.dded  them  much 
more  than  euer  did  I  ?  For  he  did  redde  and  died  them  with 
their  own  bloud,  whereas  I  did  but  onlie  colour  them  with 
red  letters.     And  thus  for  matter  o,'  inv  -  alendar  enough. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  537.  Defence  of  Lord  Cobham. 


RED 

'■    REDA'CT,  v.      Lat.  Redactum,  past  part,  of 
redigere,  (re,  and  agere,)  to  drive  back. 

To  drive  or  force  back  ;  to  drive  or  force ;  to 
bring  or  reduce. 

Then  was  the  teste  or  potsherd  [the  brasse,  golde,  and  syl- 
ucr]  redaite  lata  iuste.—Joyc.  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.  2. 

Plants  they  had,  but  metals  whereby  they  might  make 
use  of  those  plant.-,  and  r.dari  them  to  any  form  or  instru- 
ments of  work,  were  yet  (till  Tuhal  tain)  to  seek. 

Dp.  Haft.   The  Character  of  Man. 


VROUE,  v.  \       Fr.  Redargues,  redargu- 

tGt/TION.  >tiort;    Ii.    fiCc/V/,; 

igu'tory.       J  Rcdarguir ,-      Lat.  Redar- 


REDA'RGU 

Redargu'ti 

Redargi 
guere,    (re,  and   argucre,   from  Gr.  Apyos,   clear, 
manifest.) 

To  argue  against ;  to  answer  a  prior  argument ; 
to  disprove,  to  refute,  to  reprove. 

And  these  [experiments  of  humane  affairs]  being  the  im- 
mediate consequents  of  such  doctrines  ..re  v,  itli  seme  more 
certainty  of  observation  redargued  tnen  tie  s;  eculative. 

Bp.  Taylor.   Itf'er/o  ■  :  !'i  .;,/.■<  s;,i,ig.  §  12. 

But  as  yet  people  were  converted  Oy  miracles,  and  preach- 
ing, and  disputing,  and  hereto  ks  by  the  same  means  were 
:od  all  men  instructed,  none  tortured  fur  their 
opinion.— Id.  Ii.  §  14. 

The  last  of  which  three  thus  wittily  re  {argues  the  pre- 
tenreil  lin.leing  of  coine,  graved  w  il  h  tie'  i'nagrand  insenp- 
tinn  of  Augustus  C.-esar  in  the  Am.  rie  u  i  o.es,  mentioned 
by  Marianus  Siculus  in  his  historic  of  Spaiue. 

//..''■//    Apohgie,  Adv. 

Besides  thou  doest  verily  contemue  .he-    Li, n 
there  is  likewise  terror  of  conscience.   rrdargalian  of  thy 
deed!    ■ 


-rry,, 


.let  i 


Spenser.  Facri 
ntreymen  z 


Therefore  we  r 
of  our  meaning, 
him,  and  which  i 
we  reprove,  and  make  it  most  otlir 

still  within  the  bounds  of  :».  ■    '    ■  . 

Hopkins.  Ser.  Lee.  xix.  17. 

I\iv  privileges  are  an  uhiquitary,  circttma:  i. 
culatory,  iutci;c:.'iitniy,  I'-''/',..  ..    <   iioe  .    ever  all  the 

privy  lofieimrs.— Carete.  Cee/uot  ];,,'■ 

Yet  as  long  as  they  referenced  it.  it  was  not  it  rational  in 
him  to  urge  them  v.ith  it.  and  ctuehn  it' 
of  their  insolence.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p  271. 

REDDI'TION.     Vr.Retmi 
from  reddere,  to  give  back,  (re.  dare.  > 

A  redelivery,  restoration;  a  rendering. 

Two  cases  onely  are  excepted,  panage  or  apenuage,  (ali- 
ments to  he  exhibited  to  his  children 
the  ciienteiarv  right  be  always  retained;  again,  if  warlike 


:redi 


the  Grcekes  I'.ry  thr.-cum,  of  a  king  ii.irn.il  Eivt'iiiYis  ;  or  (as 
some  tbinke)  because  the  sea,  by  reason  of  the  relleetion 
and  beating  of  the  sunne  beanies,  scem:-th  of  a  reddish 
colour.  There  be  that  suppose  that  this  rednesse  is  occa- 
sioned of  the  sand  and  ground  which  is 
againe,  that  the 


His  ship,  Jouc  strooke 

With  re.'  ■    .:     1:  '. 

And  all  his  friends  and  souldiers,  succourlesse, 

Perisht  but  he.  Chapman.  Homer.  Odys,.rj.  b.  v. 

But  soon  as  morning,  from  her  orient  bed, 
Had  tinged  the  mountains  with  hi  r  earliest  red, 
The)  joined  the  steeds,  and  on  the  chariots  sprung. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XV. 
— ^—  The  parted  lip. 
Like  the  red  rose-bud  moist  with  morning  dew, 
Breathing  delight.  Thomson.  Summer. 


Blaekmore.  Creation,  b.  vi. 

But  when  I  inquired,  whether  or  no  this  white  mixture 
being  skilfully  kept  awhile  upon  the  rup.  1  would  oil.  „ 
its  arsenic,  which  made  whiteness  its  predominant  colour, 
and  return  to  the  reddishness  of  copper.  I  was  assured  of  the 
affirmative.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  721. 

He  grasps  the  ponderous  shield  and  flaming  blade, 
The  sword  that  Vulcan  for  his  father  made, 
Of  matchless  temper,  which  the  fiery  God 
Had  plunged  red-htssiay  in  the  Stygian  flood. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  sEneis,  h.  xii. 
The  red-breast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  hall  supprest, 
Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 
From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 
From  manv  a  twig  the  pendant  drops  of  ice, 
That  tinkle  in  the  witkei'd  leaves  below. 

Confer.  Task,  b.  vi. 


which  is  so  absurd  a  r.  o',7;   ».  that  il  eir  in     ■ 

is  more  apparent  than  Mo or  skill  in  ei  .no  o  ...  o.  their  inge- 

nuity.—  Dp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  2.  $  I. 

|  RE'DDOUR.  Fr.  Roideur,  from  roidir,  to 
stiffen,  to  harden  ;  which  Duchat  derives  from 
j  rigidus,  and  Skinner  from  rudis. 

Firmness,  strength,  force,  vigour,  power, 

!      And  sith  an  hert  is  so  streined, 

i       The  reddottr  ought  to  be  restreined, 

To  hym  that  maie  bet  aweye, 

Whan  he  mote  to  nature  obeye.— Gou  er.  Con.  A.  1>.  iii. 

There  maie  no  lawe  hym  iustifie 

By  reddottr.  ne  by  compane. 

'I  hat  he  ne  wol  after  his  wille, 

Whomc  that  hym  liketh  saue  or  spille.— Id.  ft.  b.  v. 

REDEE'M,  v.      }       Fr.  Redinwr :    It.  Redi- 
Redee'mable.         [mere;     Sp.  Redimir ;    Lat. 
Redimrrt;    ( rr.    ; 
quasi  etxov  Troieie.Ho  buy  or 
purchase. 

To  buy  or  purchase  again ; 
(to  agenbye,— Wiclif;)  to 
buy  again,  (sc.)  out  of  captivity,  out.  of  a  state  of 
penalty  or  punishment ;  to  ransom,  to  regain,  to 
rescue,  to  restore  ;  to  pay  or  give  an  equivalent  or 
compensation  ;  to  compensate  or  recompense. 

r.iholih  ve  and  reise  ye  youre  heedis,  for  youre  redempc'.o:'. 
ncigheth.—  Wiclif.  I.uk,  c.  21. 

When  these  thynges  begynne  to  come  to  passe  :  then  loke 
vp,  and  lyfte  vp  youre  heades  for  your  redempcion  draweth 
aye.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Ye  have  now  caught,  and  fettred  in  prison 

Trovans  inow,  and  if  your  willes  he, 

My  child  with  one  may  1 

1582 


Rede'mftion. 
Rf.de'mptionarv. 

REDE'YirTl'RE. 

leltil'Mr'TORV. 


RED 

Thys  worde  redeme,  that  in  his  mouthe  dyd  aounde, 

Dyd  putty  Dnuid,  it  seineth  unto  me, 
As  in  a  traunce,  to  star  upon  the  grounde, 

And  with  hys  thoughte  the  hyghte  of  heaven  to  see. 

Hyatt,  Vs.  130.  The  Author. 


ire  to  he  admitted  in  the  seid  society,  but  as 
redemptionaries,  which  will  be  very  chargeable. 

Uacklnyl.   Foyagu,  vol.  iii.  p.  176. 

And  thou  meet  myhle  mother  and  vyrgyn  moort  pure. 
That  barest  swete  jliesu.  tlie  worldys  rrderupture, 
That  slit.ivst  and  lien  .sued  as  lloivre  ruoost  sure. 

vol.il.  an.  1326. 

For  no  way  else  they  said,  but  this,  could  be 
Their  wrong  il  tamed  honour  to  redeem  : 
'    Which  irue-h.eil  h load  ..l.eul.l  lo.'te  than  lire  esteem. 

.'  HVirt,  b.  iii. 
il  Nature!  this  resemblance  to* 
in  ascension  Bhbvri; 

'n<!t;er'il  in  the  at    perate  cause. 
Hell  which,  before,  mans  common  grave  was  grown. 

t.  G..K  il'.erl,  b-  ii.  c.  7. 

Till  to  her  loved  sire 

The  Nark  ey'd  .1.  oi.ell  he  resign'.! :  no  redcmlorie  hire, 
: ici  freedome;  not  a  gift;  I  u    all  the  taosome 

quit.  ...     Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

That  m.'i.'.e...,  in  the  sacred  Sol,  tore  language  signifies 

<  1  p.  to  Ron.av.s,  c.  3. 

"fis  obvious  to  any  one  who  reads  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  doctrine  of  •..■■t.mpliou,  and  consequently  of  tha 
gospel,  is  fountled  upon  the  supposi  ion  0?  '.dam's  fall. 

nobleness  of  Christianily,. 

Unless  you  have  a  full  idea  of  the  whole  work  of  redemp- 
tion, and  can  till  as  well  what  be,   .. 

re-   a;  you  can  what  belongs  to  a 
eement. 
/.    Ii.,/....  vol.i.  p.  84. 


■         '  t  or  condition 
' 

.  b.  ti.  c.  ao. 

Money  is  frequently  sunk  in  France  upon  what  are  called 
ll  tion  of  a  r.  nt,  that  is,  perpetual 
;,    the  i  '  'or  upon  pay- 
teed,  it  t  of  which   tins  r»- 

......    ' 

■fyaihits,  b.  V    c   1. 

RE-DELI'VER,  v.  >      Re,    de,    and    liberaie, 

(  liberum  f.icere,  to  free  or 

(o  give  liberty  ;  to  give  up.  to  rcsi;;n. 

To  give  up  (sc.)  iin'  possession  of  a  thing  from 

one  to  another ;  to  put  or  place  in  the  hands  or 

possession  of  another  ;  to  return,  to  restore. 


:,',  I'd    154. 

-  .  V  m.  That  1  maye  restore 
and  nirrendre  or  r«j  ',.  r,  hit  vnto  hir  naroatel  or  kins- 
folkes  —  f"  ■■'/. 

Whether  to  suffer  the  sayde  mencioncd  mariage  to  take 
.    .  e  inclusion,  or  els  to  requyre  a 

rcpaymet   ami    redrl/ue, ,,  of  toe    snmmes  of  money  ap- 

,  .  ...  our;  esc. 

Halt.  Rdw.  IV.  an.  22. 

r  ot   them  peace,  upon 

■■     .  :  ,..i  the 

■  '    ;  '  i.     ...  ■■ 

oil  this  war. 

A' arlh.  Plutarch,  p.  89. 

RB-nEMA'ND,  v.      It.  Ridomand&re ;     Lat. 

,       .1.  in  mantis  dare, 
',   fiom  the  hands 
of  nnoti '   i  k .  or  require. 

To  ask  or  require,  back  01 

'1  Dl  captains  of  theso 

o.   i;  .  t    majesty, 
.         .,..','■„„,,., orf. 

.Ireadia,  b.  iv. 

Nor  is  it  her  fickleness,  that,  in  pursuance  of  this  impar- 
tial love,  she  seems  to  '•  otmtes  when 
she  ceo!. -is  her  favouts  ,  -he  bereaves 
not  the  first  po<  ,-sm  is  of  them  with  intention,  hut  only  by 
consequent,  as  being  not  able  to  lend  lor  benefits  to  nut 
mot  her  former  debtors. 
Boyle.  Works,  vol.vi.  p.  31 


The  chiefs  with  mutual  hatred  she  inspires, 
But  both  against  their  aged  parent  fires, 
Sequester'd  in  a  distant  cell  he  lies, 
Implores  the  fiends,  and  redemands  his  eyes. 

Lewis.  Statins.    Tficf.'cu,?,  b.  vii. 

RE-DESCE'ND,  v.      Fr.   Redescendre  ,•    Lat. 
Descendere,  (de,  and  scandere,  to  climb. ) 
To  climb,  to  come  or  go  down  again. 


REDI'NTEGRATE,  ox\      SeelNTEGER.    Fr. 

Rei'ntfgrate,  v.  &  adj.      V  Reintegrer  •   It.  Re- 

Redintegra'tion.  J  intetirare;     Sp.  Re- 

integral- ;  Lat.  Redintegrarr,  in  inleifrum  restituere, 
to  restore  to  its  wholeness,  integrity,  or  entireness. 

To  restore  again  to  its  wholeness  or  soundness ; 
to  restore  anew  ;  to  renew  or  renovate. 


.    llj:-"'M.-|l    ■ 


o  the  better,  after  some 


I  Historic,  §  1 


The  falling  from 
great  sweetness  In 
affections,  which  ar< 
dislikes. — Bacon.  H 

Charles  the  eight  the  French  king,  by  thevertuc-  and  pond 
fortune  of  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  Charles  the 
seventh  his  grand-fa' her.  and  Lewes  the  eleventh  his  father, 
received  Ihe  kingdom  of  France  in  more  flourishing  and 
spred  estate,  then  it  had  beene  of  many  yeares  before  ; 
being  redintegrate  in  tho.se  principall  members,  which  an- 
ciently had  been  portions  of  the  crowne  of  France,  and  were 
att-r  -li'iwu  Ted.—  Id.  Hen.  VII.  p.  40. 


The  demoniack  body,  being  divided,  is  quickly  redin- 
tegrated by  coalescence,  as  air  or  water. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  SI i. 

And  the  same  we  doe  onely  to  the  conservation  and  rcdin- 

leqratimi  of  the  rights  of  our  crowne,  as  we  be  bound,  and 

not  that  we  should  in  anywise  aggravate  nr  opprcsse  our 

subJLvts  whom  we  desire  to  rule  |,v  lmiiv  and  gentlenessc. 

Prynne.  Treacher//  £  Disloyalty,  pt.  ii.  p.  39. 

Desiring  the  king  nevertheless,  as  being  now  freed  from 
her  who  had  been  the  occasion  >•{  all  this,  to  take  hold  of 
the  present  time,  and  to  reintegrate  himself  with  the  pope. 


Wood.  Athena  C 


.  pt.i.  p.  117. 


Whence  it  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that,  upon  the 
reunion  of  the  same  saline  particles  into  such  a  body  as 
they  had  constituted  before,  the  redintegrated  sal  anuoniae, 
having  near  upon  the  same  texture,  would,  upon  its  being 
redissolved,  produce  the  same,  or  a  not  much  inferiour  de- 
gree of  coldness. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  148.  ^ 

Four  or  five  years  ago  I  published  alittle  physico-chymical 
tract  about  the  different  parts  and  redintegration  of  nitre. 

Id.  lb.   To  the  Reader,  p.  3. 


their  idnlairy,  broke 
f  the  law,  God  re-established  them,  hut  when  for 
a  greater  guilt  God  himself  broke  them,  there  is  no  possible 
redintegration. 

""  'nity  of  the  Christian  Religion,  c.  4 


Mo-;es,  wit.li  indignation  ■ 


Bate.    Divi 


RE-DISBOU'RSE,  v.  Lat.  Bursa ;  Or. 
Bvpau,  the  hide  or  skin  of  which  the  bag  called 
burse  or  purse  was  made. 

To  pay  back  again  ;  to  repay. 

But  when  the  floude  is  spent,  then  backe  againe 

His  borrowed  waters  forst  to  re-disburse. 
He  sends  the  sea  his  owne  with  double  gaine, 
And  tribute  eke  withall,  as  to  his  soveraine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 


La.t.Dicpo&itum,  set  apart, 


RE-DISPO'SE,i 

arranged. 

To  set  in  order  or  arrange  again. 

It  hath  been  shewn  that  spirit  hath  no  part: 
fore  it  stands  in  need  of  no  reparation, 
parts,  as  the  body  doth.— Baxter.  On  ihe 


S  >ul,  vol. 


RE-DISSE'ISIN.  >       Fr.  Dessaizir,    (to   de- 
Redisse'isor.  j  prive  of  saisir,  i.  e.  seizure, 

hold,  tenure,  or  possession,) — 

To  deprive  again  of  seizure,  hold,  tenure,  or 


If  a  person  disseised  recover  seisin  of  the  land  by  ass: 
Of  novel  disseisin,  and  be  again  disseised  of  [be  same  tei 
menta  by  the  same  disseisor,  be  shall  have  a  writ  of  : 
disseisin,  and  if  he  recover  therein,  the  /ed'sseisor  shall 
imprisoned.— Blaekslone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii,  c.  10. 


BED 

RE -DISSOLVE,  v.  Lat.  Dissolvere,  to 
loosen,  to  melt. 

To  melt  again ;  to  reduce  again  to  a  fluid  or 
liquid  state. 

An  eminently  learned  and  judicious  person  that  he  [the 
minendist]  named  to  me  bad,  by  disso/rh/g  gold  in  a  certain 
kind  of  aqua  regis,  and  after,  by  reduction  of  it  into  a  body, 
red,' sir,/ ring  il  again,  and  repeating  this  operation  very  often, 
reduced  a  very  great  if  not  much  the  greater  part  of  an 


vhite  powder. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii. 


REPI'TION.     Lat.Reditio,  from  red-ire,  to  go 
back.     A  going  back  ;  a  return. 
Addresse  suite  to  my  mother ;  that  her  meane 
May  make  the  day  of  your  redition  seene. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vi. 

RE-DIVI'VED,  i.e.  Revived. 

1  had  rather  spend  my  lime  and  breath  in  exhorting  all 
guod  christians  to  keep  close  to  their  old  tenets,  and  to  be- 
ware of  all  either  new-devised,  or  re-die'n-ed  errours  of  opi- 
nion :  whereof  ihe  last  ag<-  ut  ours  is  deplorablv  fruitful. 

Bp.Hall.  Revelation  Unrevealed,  s.  31. 

RE'DOLENT.  "j  Fr.RedoIent;  Lat. Reddens, 
Re'dolence.  >  redolere,  {re,  and  olere,  to 
Re'dolency.      )  smell  or  cause  to  smell,)  to 

cast  back  a  smell  or  scent.     A  favourite  word 

with  old  writers. 

Throwing  forth,  emitting,  a  scent,  a  perfume,  a 

sweet    smell ;    emitting    an    odour    or    fragrance, 

odoriferous,  fragrant ;  breathing  forth  sweetly. 
My  chamber  is  strowed  with  mure  and  insence, 
"With  sote  saunring  aloes,  and  with  sinamome, 
Breathing  an  aromatic  redolence. 

Chaucer.    The  Remcdic  of  Loue. 
This  gardeyn  is  evir  grene,  and  full  of  May  flowris, 
Of  rede,  white,  and  blue,  and  othir  fresh  colouris, 
The  which  ben  so  redolent,  and  sentyn  so  about, 
That  he  must  be  right  lewde  therin  shuld  route. 

Chaucer.    The  Marcliuntcs  s<_.:,,.:-d  Tale. 


And  like  as  brides  when  tbey  ]>e  decked  in  gorgeous  and 
gaie  garments,  and  therewithal!  sauored  as  of  the  redolent 
smell  of  Christ,  so  that  it  might  be  supposed  them  to  be 
anointed  with  some  sweet  balme. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  43.  an.  IG7. 


;  is  her  bowre, 
and  redolent. 

Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  238. 
In  Cappadocia,  the  minerall  salt  which  they  dig  is  of  a 
yellow  sal  iron  colour,  transparent,  and  of  a  most  redolent 
smell. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxi.  c.  7. 

Their  flowers  attract  spiders  with  their  redolency. 

Mortimer. 
While  kine  to  pails  distended  udders  bring, 
And  bees  their  honey  redolent  of  spring. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.xv. 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sooth, 
And,  >ed»fent  of  joy  and  youth, 
To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Gray.  On  a  View  of  Eton  College. 

RE-DOU'BLE,  v.  Fr.  Redoubkr ;  It.  Rad- 
doppidre ;  Lat.  Reduplkatus  j  re,du,  Gr.Avo^ili- 
care,  ir\ac-eiu,  to  fold. 

To  double  or  fold  over  again ;  to  repeat,  to  add 
to,  to  augment,  to  increase,  again  and  again. 
"When  site  had  said,  redouble  gan  her  nurse 
Her  steppes,  forth  on  an  aged  woman's  trot. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 
This  latter  grace, 


Sister,  I  c 


;tho 


i  heapes  I  shall 


/./.  Jb. 


But  he,  not  like  a  weary  traveilere, 

Their  sharp  assault  right  boldly  did  rcb»f, 
And  suiTred  not  (heir  blowes  to  byte  him  nere,    1 
But  with  redoubled  butTes  them  backe  did  put. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c 
"While  from  both  benches  with  redoubled  sounds 
Th'  applause  of  lords  and  commoners  abounds. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b. 

"When  the  purpose  we  aim  at  does  not  ensue  upon  i 

first  endeavours,  the  mind  redoubles  her  efforts  under  an 

apprehension  that  a  stronger  exertion  may  succeed  where  a  . 

weaker  did  not. — Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol,  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  21,  j 
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RED 

REDOU'BT,  n.  Fr.  Reduit,  reduire,  to  with- 
draw,  to  retreat,  ( Cotgrave,)  It.  Ridotto,  ridiirrc  ; 
Sp.  Reduto,  a  military  fortification  within  which 
the  soldiers  may  withdraw  or  retreat,  (Skinner.)  , 

Yet  who  dares  offer  a  redoubt  to  rear? 
To  cut  a  dike  .'  or  stick  a  .stake  up  here 
Before  this  work  >  where  envy  bath  not  cast 
A  trench  against  it,  nor  a  batt'ry  plac'd. 

B.  Jonson.  On  the  Poems  of  Sir  J.Beaumont. 
Thus  while  he  gazes  round  at  length  he  spies 
"Where,  fenced  with  strong  redoubts,  their  navy  lies; 
-Dryden.  Virgil .  J-'.iieis, 


tSi 


Close  underneath  the  walls.- 

They  build  each  other  up  with  dreadful  skill. 

As  bastions  set  point  blank  against  God's  will, 

Enlarge  and  fortify  the  (head  redoubt, 

Deeply  resolved  to  shut  a  Saviour  out. 

Cowper.  Conversation. 

Being  greatly  incommoded  in  their  approaches  by  two 
redoubts  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
British  line*,  it  was  dt  lermined  to  attack  them  at  the  same 


REDOU'BT,  v.")       Fr.  Redouter,    to  fear,  lo 

Redoc'btable.     $  revere. 

To  fear,  to  dread,  to  revere  ;  to  stand  in  awe  of. 

With  Mibfil  pensil  peinted  was  this  storie, 
In  redoubling  of  Mars  and  of  his  glorie. 

Chaucer.  The  Kmghtes  Tale. 

The  ryght  hyghe,  excellent,  and  right  vertuous  prynces 
my  rv^hle  redoughted  lady  my  lady  Margarete,  by  the  grace 
of  God  muster  unto  the  kynge  of  Englond,  and  of  France. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  700. 

Certes  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Tuliius,  as  himselfe  wrytte 
in  hys  boke.  that  the  rcnom  of  the  common  of  Rome  ne  had 
not  yet  passed  ne  clomben  ouer  the  mountaine  that  bight 
Caucasus,  and  vet  was  Home  well  waxen  and  redoubted  of 
the  Parthes,  and  eke  of  other  folke  enhabyting  about. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  ii 

The  ambassadours  coceyued  well  the  erles  wordes,  and 
saydc,  Sir,  than  was  than,  and  nowe  is  nowe;  the  kyng, 
whom  God  pardon,  redoubted  greatly  ye  fortunes  of  the 
worlde,  but  the  kyng  our  mayster  that  nowe  is,  hath  another 
mynde  and  ymaginacion. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  31. 

be  redoubted 


[These]  thynges  they  sayd  ought  greatly 
and  consydered. — Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  c.275. 
Rrdoiii'ted  knights,  and  honourable  dames, 

To  whom  I  levell  all  my  labour's  end, 
Right  sore  I  feare  least  with  unworthy  blames 
This  odious  argument  my  rymes  should  shend. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 
The  queen  growing  more  redonlahh:  and  famous  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  fleet  of  eighty-eight,   the  Eask'rlmgs  fell 
to  despair  of  doing  any  good.— Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  3.  s.  6. 

Plutarch  was  willing  to  honour  the  Muses,  jdyiring  into 
one  body  so  many  members  and  parts  of  histories  offered 
unto  the  posterity,  that  in  the  mean  time  he  hath  accompa- 
nied, and  as  it  were  environed  them  with  darts,  and  targets 


of  Mars 


-North.  Plutarch. 


RE-DOUND,  v.  }  See  Abound.  Fr.  Re- 
Redotj'nding,  ft.  j  dondcr;  It.  Ridonddre  :  Sp. 
Redu'ndant.  I  Redundar ;  Lat.  Redundar  t\ 

Redundance.  /"to  flow  back,  as  the  waves, 
Redi/ndancy.  j  (re,  and  unda,)  to  reflow, 
Redu'ndantly.  )  or  overflow. 
To  flow  or  run  back  upon,  (sc.)  copiously  or 
fully  ;  to  return  or  remit ;  to  result,  fully  or  plen- 
tifully ;  to  be  replete  with. 

Rrthindunt, — overflowing  or  superfluous;   full, 
copious,  plentiful,  replete. 

ITe  bargained  wyth  them  to  delaye  the  warres  whicho 
they  tooke  in  hand'e.  as  though  the  doma.^e  therof  should 
not  equally  redounds  to  the  displeasure  of  the  whole  Empire. 
Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  3-K 
That  there  should  not  be  left  room  for  him  to  enter  if  he 
list,  but  that  he  should  be  chief  contrahent  in  it  ;  with  full 
provision  that  nothing  in  it  redowned  to  his  prejudice. 
Upon  these  points  vou  tarried. 

JVyatt.  Memorial  to  the  King,  Nov.  1637. 
Raiound'nm  teares  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint, 
"Which  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbour  wood. 

S-penser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

Such  as  were  next  to  the  abby,  herde  clerely  the  redound- 

?/ wye  of  the  Naueroyse,  for  as  they  went,  their  harneys  clat 

Ide  and  mad 

Berners.  Froi 


teredde  and  made  <. 


Cronycle,  vol.  i 
r  comfort,  and  i 


Howbeit,  this 
ment  I  take  herein    that    niv  labors  and  travels  (excessive 
and  inlinit  though  they  be)  cannot  be  despised,  but  the  con- 
tempt will  redound  likewise  to  dame  Nature  her  selfe. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  7, 


RED 

Lest  thy  redundant  and  superfluous  juice 
Should  fading  leaves  instead  of  fruits  produce, 
The  pinner's  hand,  with  letting  blood,  must  quench 
Thy  heat  and  thy  exuberant  parts  retrench. 


RED 


f  Old  Age,  pt.  IT. 


To  visitants  a  gaze, 

Or  pitied  object,  these  redundant  locks 
Robustious  to  no  purpose  clustring  down 
Vain  monument  of  strength.— Milton.  Si 


So  wars  among  mankind  are  a  kind  of  necessary  conse- 
quence of  redundance  of  mankind,  and  will  by  a  kind  of 
natural  necessity  make  itself  room,  and  give  itself  ease  by 
the  destruction  of  others,  if  it  can  get  power  and  opportu- 
nity to  do  it. — Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  215. 

"Wars  seem  to  be  in  a  manner  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  over-plenitude  and  redundancy  of  the  number  of  men  in 
the  world.— Id.  lb. 

But  that  Orphick  and  Pythagorick  love  was  nothing  else 
but  otopok  and  euo-TTopa,  infinite  riches  and  plenty,  a  love  | 
fit"  redundancy  and  overflowing  fulness,  delighting  to  com-  j 
niunicate  itself. — Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  375.         ! 

Arguing  from  the  pituitous  excrements  found  there,  that  l 
they  were  made  onely  for  a  receptacle  of  such  useless  re-  ' 
duvdancy  is  ineptly  inferred. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  9.  j 

We  find  St.  Paul  mentioning  the  redemption  of  the  Jews  | 
from  the  la%v  as  a  matter  that  did  nearly  concern  and  j 
much  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  Gentiles. 

Sharp,  vol.  V.  Pi 
The  big  redundant  flood  of  trade, 
To  which  ten  thousand  thousand  labours  join 
Their  several  currents,  till  the  boundless  tide, 
Rolls  in  a  radiant  deluge  o'er  the  land. 


Ihe  Italians  are  forced  upon  it,  once  or  twice  in  every 
line,  because  they  have  a  redundancy  of  vowels  in  their 
language.— Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  Ded. 

When  the  event  was  found  to  answer  to  the  promise, 
Moses  gave  command  that  the  redundant  portion  should  be 
prepared  and  laid  by  for  the  meal  of  the  succeeding  dav. 

Horshu,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  22. 

Yet  more  than  these  to  meditation's  eyes, 
Great  Nature's  self  redundantly  supplies. 
Ker  presence,  best  of  models  !  is  the  source 
Whence  genius  draws  augmented  power  and  force. 

Mason.   Fresnoy.  Art  of  Painting. 

RE-DRESS,  v.  \       Fr.  Redresser;    It.  Eidi- 

Redre'ss,  n.  I  rizzare,  to  direct,  (dirigere,) 

Rf.dre'sser.  >to  set  straight,  right,  or  in 

Redre'ssing,  n.      [  order  again. 

Redre'ssive.         j       To  straighten,  set  or  make 

straight  or  right  again;  to  reform,  repair,  amend, 

or  make  amends  for;    to  remedy,   or  afford,   or 

supply  a  remedy  ;   to  succour. 

But  right  as  floures  through  the  cold  of  night 

I  closed,  stoupen  in  hir  stalkes  lowe, 
Redreisen  hem  ayen  the  sunne  bright, 

And  spreaden  in  hir  kinde  course  by  rowe. 

Chaucer.  Troil.  §•  Cres.  b.  ii. 
Redresse  me  moder,  and  eke  me  chastise, 


And  here  can  I  forget  the  generous  hand, 

Who,  touch'd  with  human  woe,  redressive  search'd 

Into  the  horrours  of  the  gloomy  jail  ?—  Thomson.  Winter. 

And  now  had  Greece  eternal  fame  acquir'd, 

And  frighten'd  Troy  within  her  walls  retir'd, 

Had  not  sage  Heleuus  her  state  redrest, 

Taught  by  the  Gods  that  moved  his  sacred  breast. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi. 
And  as  the  Cretan  labyrinth  of  old. 
With  wandering  ways,  and  many  a  wine 
Involv'd  the  weary  feet,  without  redress 
In  a  round  error,  which  denied  recess. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JZneis^ 
Thus  heav'nward  all  things  tend.    For  all  were  onc( 
Perfect,  and  all  must  be  at  length  restor'd. 
So  God  has  greatly  purpos'd ;  who  would  else 


RED 

Ye  haue  heard  how  the  Prince  of  Wales  could  get  Do 
monie  of  the  King  of  Spaine,  for  the  wages  of  his  men  of 
warre.  which  he  bad  reteined  to  serue  him  in  the  i  " 
the  said  king  home  into  his  countre. 

Holinshed.   Ed*.  III. 


i  Ins 


Dishonour,  and  be  wronged  without  redress. 
REDU'B, 


A  good  man  will  go  a  little  out  of  his  road  to  reduce  the 
j  wandring  traveller;  but  if  he  will  not  return,  it  will  be  an 
I  unreasonable  compliance  to  go  along  with  him  to  the  end 
!  of  his  wandring. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  3.  Rule  19. 

This  once  select  nation  of  God,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  is  become  now  a  scorned, 
squandred  people  all  the  earth  over,  being  ever  since  inca- 
•  pable  of  any  coalition  or  reducement  into  one  body  politick. 
I  Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  ^. 

,      Consequently  they  resolve,  that  all  manner  of  life  what- 
i  soever  is   generable  and    corruptible,   or  educible  out  of 
'A~.'.?~^    r-.i.  v.  ..:    I  nothing,  and  reducible  to  nothing  again,  and  these  are  the 
cotlprr.    JUH,  n.  VI.  I    .....;_,. .„,r-.,,  .,„,,  ,-,„, ,;,;,•,-  „i,,;,m. 


Anasimandrian  and  Democritick  atheisms 

Cudworlh.   Intellectual  System,  p.  137. 
I  vow'd  Vlysses  should,  before  the  grace 


To  make  that  purchase  deare  :  yet,  did  net  vow 
Simply  nminst  it,  since  thy  brow  bad  bent 
To  his  reduction  :  in  the  fore-consent 
Thou  hadst  vouchsafe  it. 

Chapman.   Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiii. 
So  that  it  should  seem  there  needed  no  other  reductive  of 
equability,  than  the  wars  that 


Fr.  Radouber,  to  piece,  mend, 
Redc'bbing,  n.  $  renew,  patch,  or  botch  up,  ! 
(Cotgrave.)  The  etymology  of  this  word  is  un-  i 
certain.  See  Adouber.  Radouber,  in  Menage,  and  j 
Daube  in  Wachter.  Menage  explains  radouber, 
reficere — 

To  refit,  to  repair  or  make  reparation  ;  to  repay  j 
or  make  repayment. 
What  shuld  I  longer  make :    into  my  chamber  all  they  !  have  happened  in  the 

thrust,  Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  215. 

With  fals  Vlisses  help.     O  Gods  re^6Jc  them  vengeaunce         Now  ca„  M$  „,,  vm  ^^ 

■ust.  Phaer.  V.rgM.  JEneuios,  b.  ti.     or  , ,  .,,..:...  .,  „,,„,,,,_  or  ana_ 

Much  his  majesty  doth  marvel  that  you,  Master  Wyatt,  .  gogical  worship,  which  is  bestowed  on  such  images, 
are  not  more  speedy  in  your  advertisements,  considering  the  I  Brtiint.  Saul  $  Samuel,  p.  353.. 

Wyati.  &_«  £  Sir  T.  Wyall,  Mak  ,«,.      ££»£***  £ SETS! £££**  sS «?"* 

Some  notable  provision  and  expedicion.  by  commen  con-  :       „     rn  „        .     ,  ...    ...  ...  „,. 


But  the  loss-  nf  '  .'.kv,  ilsmmes,  and  Guysnes  with 
the  countrie  on  that  side  the  sea,  (which  followed  sone  aft> 
was  suche  a  buffet  to  Englande  as  happened  not  in  m 
than  an  hundred  ycre  before,  and  dishonor,  wherwith  t 
realme  shall  be  blotted  vnryll  God  shall  geue  power 
redubbe  it  with  some  like  requitall  to  the  French. 

Grafton.  Q.  Mary,  an 

After  mv  wil  my  sorow  to  redoub. 


nplar. — Id.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt. 
That  he,  [William  Allynj  with  P.  Persons  th( 


prince  and  peop 
foreigners  abroad 
reducement  of  th 

e   C\    1 

p.  on.: 

gland,  and " 
taral  »u,l  jeol 
h  religion  to 

vho  hy   <;-•■  citing  both 
at  home,  pluit^d  the 

Athena  Ox* 

The  line  of  its 
cible  to  any  curve 
mathematicians. 

r.rticn 

-I ; 
w 

neither  straight,  nor  vt 
ne.  that  I  hat!  rv.<.-\  with 
rks,  vol   :ii.  p.CS3. 

among 

That  1 


I  the  ' 


By  w 
inr.nitf 
neyther 


tse  example  and  negligence  peryssheth  also 
umbre  of  persones,  wiiiche  domage  to  a  reah 
ith  treasure  ne  with  power  can  be  redoubed. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Gorernorr,  b.  .i.  c.  ! 


Reducing  often  to  my  memory  that  conceit  of  the  Bo 
and  splendei     " 


Redresse.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

To  the  intent  to  solicite  the  said  king  to  do,  by  his  media- 
tion, for   t!ic  remedying  and    /v,.V. ■,**,,,,/   i.f  those    foresaid 
Sniuries  and  wrongful!  dealings  of  th  ■  i>  •■:»•  in  this  behalfe. 
Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  979.  an.  1535.  Hen.  VIII.  to  the  Pope. 
Let  them  be  well  aduised  of  theire  owne  saluation  and 
>  hate  and  persecute  the  gospel  of  the  sonne  of  God, 


fortunes  of  his  tin 
little  more  than  c 

Reliquia  Wotloniaua,  p.  66. 

See   Dl'CT,    Adduce,   &C  The  thing  itself  is  made  plausible  by  the  reducibleness  of 

Fr.  Reduire  ■      It.  Ridarre  ■     ice  back  3=ain  int0  w3,er  —#"!/,e-  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  50. 

Sp.  Reducir  ;   Lat. Red itcere,         It  is  not  unlikely  but  that  spirit  of  wine,  which  by  lt» 

(re,  and  dncere,)   to  lead  or     pungent  taste,  and  by  some  other  qualities,  that  argue  it 

dra.v  back  ?L'"c'r  '«Peci:i';>'  '<»   '  ,';''   ''"■■    ■  ?  ";l=  <o  Helmont, 

'    ,      .'      ,        .    ..      M       iatoi         i  ■    :■  — Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  53S. 

To  lead  or  draw  back ;  to 
draw   or  bring  back,   (sc.)  ]      Let  him  therefore  first  make  the  proper  reduction  in  the 
to  its  former  state,    to  its  p"*00   • »"      en  "•  y  wtttrtJiTmrit,.  vol.  vi.  p  iWi 
component  parts,   to  small  students  be  .^^ 

J  or  minute  parts  ;  and,  thus,  i  some  rerse/rch  js  „,  ,  .  ,„„;,,,  ami  lha,  ,hev  snou,d  be  haM. 
to  diminish,  from  a  scattered  or  disorderly  state 
into   order ;    under   rule   or  power ;    and,   thu 


REDU'CE,  v. 

KEDt'CEMEXT. 
REDl'CEH. 

Redi-'cible. 
Redv'cibleness. 
Redu'ct,  v. 
Redu'ctiox. 
Redu'ctive,  adj. 

REDt'CTIVE,  n. 

"Iedo'ctively. 


subjugate,  to  subdue  ;  and,  simply 


fort 


:  they  I 


of  his  owne  cause. — Jewel.  Defence  of  the  Apologia  p.  M2. 

"When  Cesar  vr.derstoode  thys,  he  comforted  the  hearts  of 
the  Galles  with  fayre  woordes,  promysing  them  that  he 
'  l  the  matter.— Goldinge.  Caesar,  fol.  2d. 


wold  see  a  redresse  i 


That  same  most  best  redresser  or  reformer  is  God. 

Acolastus,  a  Comedy,  (1540. ) 
"Where  was  a  cave  ywrought  bv  wondrous  art, 
Deepe,  darke.  uneasy,  dolefull,  comfortlesse, 
In  which  sad  Aesculapius  far  apart 

Emprison'd  was  in  chaiues  remedilesse: 

For  that  Hippolytus  rent  corse  he  did  redresse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
All  straight  to  better  safety  flock  apace, 
None  rest  to  help  the  ruin' while  they  may; 
The  peril  great,  and  doubtfull  the  redress. 
Men  are  content  to  leave  right  in  distress. 

Daniel.  Cicil  Wars,  b.  ii. 
Mancha,  the  Tighter  of  wrongs,  the 


When  Cesar  had  in  this  sort  wasted  the  countryes,  wyth 
the  losse  of  two  cohorts  lie  reduced  the  rest  to  Durocort. 

Goldinge.  Casar,  fol.  174. 

At  what  time  the  wholesome  doctrine  or  the  gospell 

allured  and  reduced  the  hearts  of  all  sorts  of  people  vnto  the 

true  religion  of  God. 

'■     Fox.  Mart.  f.-M.^n.nS.  Persecutions  of  Ihe  Prim.  Church. 

vaine  I  wisht  reducement  c 


My  shape.  Warner.  Albion's  England,  o.  vii 

Allth;kynges  host  there  bc-ying  assembled  and  reducte  tm 
into  one  companye,  newes  were  brought  to  him  that  hys  !  r.-'v 
enemies  were  come  to  Bathe.—  Hall.  Edw.  IV.  an.  10. 

And  likewise  for  reduction  of  your  majesty's  realm  of 
Ireland  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  w  hich,  whether  it  were 
past  or  no,  I  i Sir  Erlwaid  Carne]  doubted. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  No.  34.  Man  15,  IS.".". 


done  for  their 

REDU'NDANT.      See  1 

RE-DU'PLICATE. 
Reduplication. 

Reduplicative. 
mon  term  in  pmnimar. 


Y>  Lr.siness  described  in  various 
rer,  to  these:  the  final' 
d  shall  be  destroyed  ;  a  previous 
iili  rent  tem]  era  aod  i 
judgment ;  and  something  to  be 
and  improvement. 

Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  32:. 


^  See 
>  Redup 
)     Reft* 


Redouble.    Lat. 

licatus. 

■plication  is  a  com- 


Bmbi 


that  reduplicate  advice  of  our  Saviour,  I  will 
>u  whom  ye  shall  fear :  Fear  him  which,  after  he 
:,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto 
lim.— Pearson.  On  Ihe  Creed,  Art.  IS. 


Shall  to  the  sar 
Their  sondry  kings  to  do  their  homaj 
Spemer.  Faer\ 
1584 


as  white :  which  excludes  all  other  considerations.—/ 
To  both  these  may  he  applied  the  termes  of  rcduplit 
and  saturation  :  the  former,  when  essence  or  substal 
but  once  redoubled  into  itself  or  into  another ;  the  ] 
when  so  oft,  that  it  will  not  easily  admit  any  thing  a* 
H.  More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i.  c.  :.  Axi 


that  is,  because  they  ; 


propositions  to  this 
re  rational  creatures, 
.  Logic,  pt.  Ii.  c.  2. 


RE-E'CHO,  v.  )       Gr.  HXw,   from    HX-et<>,    to 
Ree'cho,  n.  )  sound  or  resound. 

To  sound  or  resound  back  again  ;  to  repeat  or 
reverberate  a  sound  again  and  again. 
They  after  follow'd  all  with  shrill  out-cry, 

Shouting  as  they  the  heavens  would  have  brast 
That  all  the  woods  and  dales,  where  be  did  flie, 
Did  ring  againe,  and  loud  re-echo  to  the  skie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  c.  7. 
The  hills  and  vallies  here  and  there  resound 
With  the  re-echoes  of  the  deepe-mouth'd  hound. 

Brown.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  4. 
And  goats  he  brought,  the  pride  of  all  their  race, 
Imported  in  a  shallop  not  his  own ; 
The  dome  re-echoed  to  their  mingled  moan. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XX. 
So  ring  the  forests  with  the  feather'd  brood, 
A  thousand  notes  re-echoing  through  the  wood. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  xi. 

REE'CHY.  I     i.e.  reehy.     See  To  Reek. 
Ree'chely.    (      Vapoury,  steamy,  sweaty. 

Ham.  And  let  him  for  a  paire  of  reechy  kisses, 
Make  you  to  rauell  this  matter  out, 
That  1  essentially  am  not  in  madnesse, 
But  made  in  craft. — Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 


Id.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Bade  him  go 

And  wash  his  face,  he  look'd  so  reechily, 
Like  bacon  him  :in«  >>n  the  chimney's  roof. 

Hans  Beer  Pots.  Invisible  Comedy,  1610.  Stevens. 

REED.        "|        Goth.  Raits ;  A.  S.  Hreod,  reod, 

Ree'ded.       I  red;   Dut.  Riet ;  Gel".  Ricd ;   Fr. 

Ree'den.       V  Roseau.      Skinner   suggests  the 

Ree'dy.         I  Lat.  Radii.    In  A.  S.  Hris  is  said 

Ree'dless.  J  by  Somner  to  be  "  long  and  small 

boughes  to  make  hedges,  rise-wood."     Ger.  Reis  ,■ 

Dut.  Reis,  virgttlta-surculi,  from  risen,  in  altum 

exsurgere,   crescere;     as  surculus  from   suryere, 

quoniam   ex   arbore    vel    radice    arboris   suryat. 

Junius,— Goth.  Glo.    See  also  Wackier  and  Kilian. 

From  A.  Gellius  it  appears  that  trees  (arbores) 

risiny  from  the  beds  of  rivers  were  called  retoe  by 

an  old  Latin  etymologist,  and  this  Wachter  derives 

from  the  Gothic.     And  see  Reit. 


Jhesus  bigan  to  say  of  Jon  to  the  people,  what  thing 
wenten  ye  out  in  to  desert  to  se?  a  reed  wawid  with  the 
wynd?—  Il'iWi/.  Matthew,  c.  11. 

Jesus  began  to  speake  vnto  the  people  of  John.  To  se 
what,  wet  ve  out  into  the  ivj  Mernes  !  Went  ye  out  to  se  a 
reedc  shaken  wyth  the  wynde  I— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Hee  was  contented  rather  to  be  cast  into  the  tower  of 
London,  and  there  to  looke  daily  for  death,  than  to  be  found 
-  .>  cede,  or  to  decieve  his  prince. 

Latimer.  Sermons,  Ep.  Ded. 

Among  which  [plants]  the  reeds  and  canes  may  bee 
raunged  in  the  first  place  :  for  necessarie  they  bee  in  time 
both  of  warre  and  peace;  they  have  their  use  besides,  and 
are  accepted  among  the  delightsome  pleasures  of  this  world. 


Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  36. 

'Where  bouses  be  reeded, 

Now  pare  of  the  moss,  and  go  beat  in  the  reed. 

Tusser.  Husbandry. 
Youths  tombed  before  their  parents  were, 
Whom  foul  Cocytus'  reedtess  banks  enclose. — Mag. 
Pan  taught  to  join,  with  wax,  unequal  reeds, 
Pan  loves  the  ;,:.([. 'tonis,  and  their  flocks  he  feeds. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  Past.  2. 
'Through  reeden  pipes  convey  the  golden  flood, 
T'invite  the  people  to  their  wonted  food. 

Id.  lb.  Georgics,  b.  iv. 

Such  her  deport, 

When  Arethusa  from  her  reedy  bed 

Told  her  how  Dis  young  Proserpine  had  rap'd. 

J.Philip.  Cerealia. 
Here  in  a  covert  near  the  reedy  flood, 
A  fell  wild  boar  lay  deep  immers'd  in  mud. 

Fuwkes.  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Argonauiics,  b.  ii. 

RE-E'DIFY,  v.  I      Fr.  Re-edifier  ,  It.  Riedifi- 
Re-e'difying,  n.  S  care  ;     Sp.  Reedificar ;     Lat. 
Jieadificare,   (re,   and    adificare,   mdes  facere,    to 
make,  to  construct  a  building,  a  house.) 
VOL,  II, 


REE 

To  build  again,  to  rebuild ;  to  establish  again, 
or  re-establish  ;  (met. )  in  knowledge,  in  the  faith  ; 
to  instruct ;  improve,  enlighten — again. 
But  in  short  process  of  fortune's  adversity 
This  church  was  decayed,  and  utterly  fordone, 
In  the  time  of  Aldred,"  then  bishop  of  this  sea, 
"Which  is  rr.'thj\>  /  fro  the  foundation, 
Retayning  therefore  much  land  and  possession. 

R.  Gloucester,  App.  p.  580. 

This  old  Neemie, 

Gat  him  licence  to  reedifie 
The  walles  new  of  Hierusalem. 

Lidgatc.  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 

The  noble  emperours  Antouine  and  Alexander  Seuerus 

gaue  of  the  reuenues  of  the  empire  innumerable  subatace, 

to  the  reedifieng  of  cities  and  commie  houses  decaied  for 

age,  or  by  erth  quaues  subverted. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

We,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  the  body  and  state  of  our 
privy-council,  not  only  considering  the  said  book  to  be  our 
act,  and  the  act  of  the  whole  state  of  our  realm  assembled 
together  in  Parliament,  but  also  the  same  to  be  grounded 
upon  the  Holy  Scripture,  agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  pri- 


The  ruin'd  wals  he  did  reaidifyc 

Of  Troy  novant,  'gainst  force  of  enimy. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen'*,  1>.  ii. 


REE 

eit  that  death  reduces  us  to  a  pitiful 


REEF,  v.  \    Kilian, — totake  in(nemen,capere, 
Reef,  m.     )  rapere)  the  rif  or  rift  is,  carbasa 
substringere,  vela  eontrahere,  &c,  perhaps  from 
reaf-ian,  rapere,  to  seize,  to  pull,  to  drag. 
To  drag  or  draw  in. 
Trine  Up  aloft,  lads.     Come,  re-?/ both  top-sails. 

Dryden.   The  Enchanted  Island,  Acti.  SC.  1. 
A  lowering  squall  obscures  the  southern  sky, 
Before  whose  sweeping  breath  the  waters  tly  ; 
Its  weight  the  top-sails  can  no  more  sustain, 
Beef  top-sails,  reef !  the  master  calls  again. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.2. 
Reefs  are  certain  divisions  or  spaces  by  which  the  principal 
sails  are  reduced  when  the  wind  increases,  find  a-,un    en- 
larged proportionably  when  its  farce  abates.— Id.  lb.  Note. 

REEF,  or)      A.  S.  Ref-an,  reaf-ian,   to   rive, 

Riff.  J  reave,  or  tear  asunder.      A  reef  or 

riff  of  rocks  seems  to  be — 

A  range  of  rocks  seeming  to  be  reft  or  rift  from 
the  main  land. 

In  their  way  to  Querisao  the  whole  fleet  was  lost  on  a  rif 
or  ridge  of  rocks,  that  runs  oft'  from  the  Isle  of  Ayes. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  an.  1G8I. 

The  riff,  or  bank  of  rocks,  on  which  the  French  fleet  was 
lost,  runs  along  from  the  east  end  to  the  northward  about 
,  then  trends  away  to  the  westward,  making,  as 


.  halt  1 


i.— Id.  lb.  Note. 


ered,  I  think 


That  a  less  dangerous  access  may  be  di 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  and  to  find  it  little  more 
seems  to  be  necessary  than  to  determine  how  far  the  prin- 
cipal, or  outer  reef,  which  bounds  the  shoals  to  the  east- 
ward, extends  towards  the  north. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  h.  iii.  c.  5. 

REEK,  v.  \       Dut.  Roochen ;     Ger.  Rauchen  ] 
Reek,  n.     )  A.  S.Recan,  fumare,  vaporare,  eva- 

porare,  to  smoke,  reeke,  or   cast  forth  vapours, 

(  Somner. )   Rook,  rouk, — a  mist  or  fog.    Rooky, — 

niKty  dump,  (Brocket.) 

To  throw  forth— a  smoke,  a  vapour,  a  steam,  an 

exhalation;  t  -  tmoke,  to  steam,  to  exhale. 


bodie  sweates  for  honestie  ;  if 
timer's  day,  you  shall  see  his 
honestie  in   such    sort   to  reeke,  that    it  would   pitie  any 

Christian  s  njle  liuing.— Jn/.w.«.   Rheloriqxe,  p.  149. 


In  yonder  place  where 

Thou  seest.  and 
oi  reeking  x 


from  stones,  and  hildings 


What  lingering  lookes  bewray'd  thyne  inward  thought, 

What  pauses  were  puhlisht  by  perplexcitie, 
Such  reakes  the  rage  of  lone  in  thee  had  wrought. 

Gascoigne.  The  Lookes  of  a  Lover  forsaken. 
All  for  they  casten  too  much  of  worldes  care, 

For  such  encheason.  if  you  goe  nie, 
LYv.e  chiinnies  rreking  you  shall  espie. 

Spenser.  Shephcard's  Calender.  September. 

When  the  gauntlet  was  clap'd  upon  his  arm  to  stanch  the 
ux  at  that  time  of  nuking  bleed,  lie  gave  a  shriek  nniv. 

Howell,  b.i.  s.  1.  Let.  18. 


More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

Hide  me  nightly  in  a  charnell  house, 

Orecouered  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones, 
With  rec/.ie  tlunkes  and  vellow  chappels  [chapless]  sculls. 
Shakespeare.  Romeo  $  Juliet,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

A  good  man  would  be  loath  to  be  taken  out  of  the  world 

r ■<■■<■!.  iini  hot.  fruiii  ;i  sharp  nmienl  ioa  with  a  perverse  adver- 
sary, and  not  a  little  out  of  countenance  to  find  himself  in 
this  temper  tninslau-d  nun  the  ealni  and  peaceful  regions  of 
the  blessed,  where  nothing  but  perfect  charity  and  good-will 
reign  for  ever. — Titlotson.  Ser. 

Now  from  th'  ensanguin'd  Ister's  reeking  flood, 

Tardy  witli  many  a  corse  of  Boian  knight, 

And  Gallic,  deep  ingulft,  with  barbed  steeds 

Promiscuous,  Fame  to  high  Olympus  flew. 

J.Philips.  Cerealia. 

And,  indeed,  melancholy  naturally  infests  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  disturbs  him  in  all  his  operations ;  it  overwhelms  the 
fancy  with  black  >■(■■<  i.s  and  vapmirs,  and  thereby  clouds  and, 
darkens  the  understanding  and  intercepts  the  Holy  Spirit's 
illuminations. — Scott.  Christian  Lije,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 


REEK. 
REEL, 


See  Rick. 


:,.}' 


Dut.  and  Ger.Rollen,  volvere; 
Ger.  Rotte,  a  spinning  reel. 
Ree'i.ing,  n.  J  To  roll  or  turn ;  to  move  in 
curved  lines,  in  crooked  lines  ;  to  move  unsteadily 
out  of  a  direct  line,  and  inclmedly  from  an  upright 
position. 

But  when  they  saw  the  Almayne  rele  and  staggar,  then 
they  let  fall  the  la  vie  bet  wene  them.  —  Halt.  Hen.VIII.an.6. 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 
We  often  see  with  a  clap  of  thunder  doves  or  other  fowlea 


icake  their  neckes  with  a  kinde  of  reeling. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  a.v.  Comment. 

As  when  loud  winds  a  well-grown  oak  would  rend 
Up  ljy  the  roots,  this  way  and  that  they  bend 
His  reeling  trunk.  Waller.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 

Thus  while  she  [Clymene]  sings,  the  sisters  turn  the  wheel. 
Empty  the  wuoily  raul:,  and  fill  the  reel. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iv. 
She  [France]  went  on  indeed,  but  she  staggered  and  reeled 
inder  the  burden  of  the  war. 

Bolinghroke.  State  of  Europe,  Let.  8. 
Thou  that  art  known  where  Pleasure  is  ador'd, 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zutielcss  waist, 
And  wandering  eves,  still  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  Novelty,  her  fickle,  frail  support.— Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 


Id.  Conversation, 


The  weave 

s  of  linen  and  hempen  cloth,  the  principal 

of  the  country,  as  well  as  all  other  artilirers 

trades  in  any  town  corporate  without  paying 

any  fine.— Sm 

th.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

RE-ELE'CT,  v.  \      Lat.EUyere,  (e,  and  tcyere.- 

Reele'ction.  J  Gr.  Aey-eir,  to  gather,  to 
take,  to  choose.) 

To  take  or  choose  out  again ;  to  rechoose. 

I  take  the  question  to  be  strictly  this :  whether  or  no  it 
be  the  known,  established  law  of  Parliament,  that  the  ex- 
pulsion of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  itself 
creates  in  him  such  an  incapacity  to  lie  re-elected,  that  at  a 
subsequent  election  any  vmes  {ttven  to  him  are  null  and 
void,  and  lliat  any  other  candidate  who,  except  the  person 
expelled,  has  the  gicaiest  number  of  votes,  ought  to  be  tha 
sitting  member.— Junius,  Let.  16. 

This  they  wisely  consider  as  an  expulsion,  and  from  the 
permission,  in  this  case,  of  a  re-election,  infer  that  every 
otln  i  o\pul-ioi_i  leav.-s  the  delinquent  i 


■—Johnson.  False. 


,  Rem- 


RE-EMBA'RK,t>.     Fr.  Rembarquer ; 
barcar.  . 

To  go  or  cause  to  go,  to  put  (again)  into  a 
bark  or  barye,  or  boat;  on  shipboard;  (met.)  to 
go  upon,  enter,  or  engage  again  in  any  risk  or 
enterprise. 

Having  performed  this  ceremony  [firing  three  vollies] 
upon    the    island,    which   we   called  Possession    Island,  we 
ur  boat,  but  a  rapid  ebb  tide  setting  N  E. 
to  the  vessel  very  difficult  and  tedious. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  0.6, 


REE 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1776,  the  whole  army  being  re-  I 
embarked,  was  safely  landed,  under  protection  of  the  ship-  I 
ping,  on  the  Bouth-western  extremity  of  Long  Island,  an 
extensive  and  fertile  tract. 

Belsham.  History  of  Great  Britain.  George  III. 

RE-EMBA'TTLE,  v.  A.S.Beat-an,  to  beat, 
to  strike,  to  fight. 

To  fight  again ;  arm  or  prepare  again— for  fight. 
They,  hardVd  more  by  what  might  most  reclame, 
Grieving  to  see  his  glorie,  at  the  sight 
Took  envie,  and  aspiring  to  his  highth, 
Stood  re-imbaitell'd  fierce. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

RE-EMBRA'CE,  v.  To  take  or  hold  within 
the  arms,  (brachia.) 

To  take,  to  infold,  again,  (within  the  arms;)  to 
inclose  or  include. 

The  glittering  spires 

Float  in  the  wave,  and  break  against  the  shore; 

So  break  those  glittering  human  joys. 

The  faithless  morning 


REE 


It  put  hit 
He  once  I 

RE-ENJO'Y,  v.     Lat.  Gaud-ere,  to  be  glad,  or 
to  gladden. 

To  have,  to  use — again  with  gladness,  or  plea- 
sure ;  to  take  delight,  feel  pleasure — in  again. 

Those  whom  it  hid,  with  horrour 

Their  ashy  lodgings  leave, 

To  re-enjoy  the  light. 

Stirling.  Alexandrian  Tragedy,  Chor.  1. 


I  hope  this  Hilary  Term  to  he  merry  in 

among  other  to  re-enjoy  your  conversation  prir 

Howell, 


London,  and 
icipally. 
b.  i.  Let.  10. 


s.  at  eve. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  6. 

RE-ENA'CT,  o.     Lat.  Agere,  actum,  to  do. 

To  put  again  in  act  or  motion  ;  to  put  again  in 
force,  (sc. )  as  a  law  ;  to  decree  again  to  be  law. 

The  construction  of  ships  was  forbidden  to  senators  by  a 
law  made  by  Claudius  the  tribune,  and  re-enacted  by  the 
Julian  law  of  concessions. — Arbuthnot.  On  Coins. 


To  re-embrace  in  < 


RE-ENCO'UNTER.     See  Rencoontee. 

RE-ENCO'URAGEMENT.     To  encourage  is 
to  give  heart  (cor)  or  courage. 

Inspiration   or   animation  again  with   courage, 
with  strength  or  vigour  of  heart. 
But.  O  (my  Wernoek)  how  am  I  to  thee 

Obligen.  for  thy  keene  reeneouragemenU 

To  skill  so  mickle  lov'd  and  sought  of  me 

As  this  of  making  with  art's  elements  1 

Browne.  Willie  St  Old  Wernock. 

RE-ENFIE'RCE.  v.     To  be  or  cause  to  be 
fierce,  (ferns.) 

To  render  fierce,  cruel,  savage — again  j    to  add 
to  the  fierceness  or  savageness. 

Whereat  renfierst  with  wrath  and  sharp  regret, 
He  stroke  so  hugely  with  his  borrow'd  blade, 
That  it  empierst  the  "Pagan's  burganet. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 


RE-ENKI'NDLE,  or)      To  light  or  set  fire 
Re-inki'ndle,  v.  $  to,  (accendere.) 

To  light  or  set  fire  again  to ;  to  heat,  to  in- 
flame— again. 

For  so  a  taper,  when  its  crown  of  flame  is  newly  blowne 
off,  retains  a  nature  so  symbolical  to  light,  that  it  will  with 
greediness  re-in/.i/.a'tt  and  snatch  a  ray  from  the  neighbour 
fire.— Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Dying,  c.  2.  s.  2. 

If  any  of  them  should  have  any  dispositions  to  virtue  and 
divine  love  re-inkindled  in  them;  meer  philosophy  would 
conclude,  that  in  time  they  might  then  be  deliver'd  from 
their  sad  durance. — Glanvill.  Pre-exislence  of  Souls,  c.  H. 


RE-E'NTER,  v.  }       Fr.   Rentrer ,     It.   Rien- 
,       Re-e'ntrt.  \trare;  Lat.Intrare, tomove, 

Re-e'ntrance.  J  go,  or  come  into. 
I  To  go  or  come,  to  move  or  cause  to  move,  into 
again  j  to  put  or  place  in  or  within  again ;  in  pos- 
session again. 
For  the  loue  and  request  of  the  pope,  he  was  content  that 
;  Thurstinus  should  reenter  his  realme.  and  quietlie  inioy  his 
I  prelatship. — Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  180.  an.  1118. 

About  the  latter  end  of  his  reigne.  the  Danes,  which  be- 
fore had  invaded  the  realme.  in  the  time  of  King  Egbert,  as 


REP 
I   RE-ESTA'BLISH,  p.  \  '   Tr.RestMir;    It, 

Reesta'blisher.  V  Ristabilire  ,■  Lat.  Sta 

Reesta'blishment.  J  bilire,  to  make  liable 
or  stedfast,  or  able  to  stand,  (stabilis,  from 
stare.) 

To  make  able  or  strong,  or  stedfast — again  ;  to 
cause  again  to  stand  firmly;  to  confirm,  fix,  settle 
— again. 

In  the  foresaied  parliament  also  was  the  booke  of  seruice 
and  ministration  of  sacramentes  vsed,  in  king  Edward  the 
sixtes  time,  re-established,  and  al  other  fourmes  and  rites 
forbidden. — Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1558. 

All  these  ill  advisers  (to  cover  their  close  designe  of  re- 
establishing popery,  principally  intended)  can  alleadge  for 
arming  papists  against  law  is. 

Prynne.    Treachery  <$■  Disloyalty,  pt.  i.  p.  5. 

He  did  pay  them  in  the  like  coyn.  as  usually  such  un- 
worthy personages  do  recompence  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  their  re-establishment. 

North.  Plutarch,  pt.  ii.  p.  33. 

Restorers  of  virtue,  and  re-estab'ishers  of  a  happy  world. 

Sir  E.Sandys.  Stale  of  Religion. 

Father  Tournemine  endeavours  to  show  that  the  proof  of 

the  predicted  birth  of  Christ  from  this  prophecy  arises  not 

from  the  departure  of  the  sceptre,  but  from  its  re-establish- 

Legaiion,  b.  v.  s.  3. 
re-instate,  (qv.) 
>n  from  what  God  made 
of  a  regeneration  to  re- 


is  aboue  declared, 

of  disseisi 


RCE,  or'V       Force. 
v.  >  strong ;   Fr 

me st.      J   It.  Rinforzc 


Lat.  Fortis, 

.  Renforcer  ,■ 

rorzare ;    Sp.  Re- 


RE-ENFO'RCE,  or 
Re-info'bce, 

Re-enfo'rcemesi 
forzar. 

To  give  force  or  strength  to  again  ;  to  add  to, 
or  to  give  additional,  strength  or  power ;  to 
strengthen  again,  or  to  a  greater  degree. 

I  am  yet  wyllynge  to  treate  of  this  matter  more  at  lengfhe, 

to  renfnrce  this  hvstorye.  and  to  hrynge  it  to  the  poynte  that 

I  wolde  come  vnto. — Brrners.  Froissart.  Cron.  vol.  ii.  c.114. 

So  the  siege  being  levied,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  entred 

it,  and  victualled  and  reinforced  it. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.   King  Edward's  Journal. 


citation  of  this  youthful  knight. 


Doth  i 


nake, 


•  courage,  with  their  might 
A  second  charge  with  speed  to  vndertake. 

Drayton.  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

Alone  he  entred 

The  mortall  gate  of  th'  citie,  which  he  painted 

With  shunlesse  destinie  :  aydelesse  came  off, 

And  with  a  sudden  re-inforcmuni  strucke 

Coriole  like  a  planet.— Shakes.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

The  dreadfull  sagittary 

rr  numbers,  haste  ue  Diomed 
rcemenl,  or  we  perish  all. 

Id.  Troyl.  %  Cres.  Act  V.  sc.  5. 
It  pleased  God.  in  the  most  solemn  and  pompous  manner, 
to  proclaim  the  high  dignity  of  God  the  Son,  to  reinforce  his 
rightful  claim  of  homage,  and  to  command  heaven  and 
earth,  angels  and  men.  to  pav  him  all  honour,  reverence, 
and  .-.doration.—  Water/and.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

So  then  ordinary  Christians  may  thus  remotely  have  the 
use  of  antiquity  (not  to  mention  other  nearer  ways)  with 
respect  to  the  sense  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  with  regard  to 
nticity;  and  their  faith  may  be  both  strengthened 


RE-ENGA'GE,  r.  To  bind  or  pledge  (by 
certain  bonds  or  gages.) 

To  bind  or  pledge  again ;  to  undertake,  to  enter 
upon — agatD,  (scbattle.) 


made  their 

Id.  lb.  p.  126. 
.  the  law  hath  been  that  the 
Beisor  could  not  re-enter  without  action,  unless  he  had 
were  made  a  present  and  continual  claim. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s 

Yet  hath  the  slave  made  a  re-entn/. 

Barry.  Ram  Alley,  Activ.  s 


Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  4. 

That  glory  he  had  before  the  world  was,  and  into  which 
here-entered  after  his  passion  and  ascension,  which  is  called 
"  entering  into  his  glory." — Luke  sxiv.  26. 

Water  land.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  G6. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  think  but  that  so  many  of  their 
orders,  as  were  outed  from  their  fat  possessions,  would  en- 
deavour a  re-entrance  against  those  whom  they  accouut 
heretics.— Dryden.  Retiyio  Laici,  Pref. 

RE-ENTHRO'NE,  or^       Lat.  Thronus ;  Gr. 

Re-intiiro'ne,  b.  V  Boonus,  a  seat. 

Re-inthro'nize,  v.  J  To  place  again  up- 
on a  throne  or  seat;  to  reseat;  to  seat,  to  sit 
again,  (in  power  or  authority.) 

Their  Archigallo's  wrongs  so  lively  did  report, 
lU'l.iting   in  his  right)  his  lamentable  case. 
"With  so  effectual  speech  imploring  their  high  grace. 
That  him  they  re-inthron'd  — Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  8. 


Eestlesse  I  rest  within  this  vale  of  woe, 
Until  the  modest  morne  on  earth's  vast  z 
The  ever  gladst 


Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  5. 
ize,  and  place  in  the 


This  Mustapha  they  did  re-inlhronize,  i 
Woman  empire.—  Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  22. 

Then  Ilia's  valiant  issue,  with  the  sword, 
Her  parent  re-inthron'd,  the  rightful  lord 


Gar//t.  Ovid.  Mclam.  b.  xiv. 
L&t.Erig-ere,  erectum,  to  set 


RE-ERE'CT,  v. 
upright. 

To  set,  to  rise  or  raise  upright  again ;  to  raise 
or  elevate  again. 

My  lines  for  thee  a  Florence  shall  erect, 
Which  great  Apollo  ever  shall  protect. 
And  with  the  numbers  from  my  pen  that  falls, 
Bring  marble  mines  to  re-erect  those  walls. 

Drayton.  Surrey  to  Lady  Gcraldine. 
O  shall  I  never  see  that  happie  houre, 
When  I  (whose  hopes  once  vtterly  were  lost) 
May  find  a  rueanes  to  re-erect  my  state.— Stirling.  Aurora. 
MM 


Lat.  Export-are,  to  bear 


RE-ESTA'TE, 
Had  there  not  been 
us  at  first,  there  had  b 
estate  us  in  it. —  Wallis.  Two  Sern 

RE-EXPO'RT, 

Reexporta'tion. 

To  bear  or  carry  out  again,  (sc. )  things  already 
exported  or  carried  out  of  one  place  or  country, 
and  imported  or  carried  into  another. 

The  goods,  for  example,  which  are  annually  purchased 
with  the  great  surplus  of  eighty-two  thousand  hogsheads  of 
tobacco,  annually  re-exported  from  Great  Britain,  are  not 
all  consumed  in  Great  Britain. 

Smith     Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  ir.  c.  7. 


In  allowing  the  same  drawbacks  u 

on  the  re  exp-rtation 

of  the  greater  part  of  European  ant 

East  Indian  goods  to 

on  to  any  irrnVw  mlenC 

country,  the  interest  of  the  mother  co 

untry  was  saciiturdto 

it,  even  according  to  the  mercantile  i 

leas  of  that  interest. 

Id.  lb. 

of  his 
— Fox, 


R E  FE'CT,  v.  "\       Fr.  Refection  ,•    It.Rcfrzidne; 

Refe'ction.       ^  Sp.  Rejection;    Lat.  Reficerrt, 

Refe'ctory.  j  (re.  and  factre,)  to  make  or  do 
again,  anew  ;  to  refit,  ( qv. ) 

To  repair,  to  renew  or  renovate,  (sc.)  the 
body  with  food  ;  to  refresh. 

Take  than  this  draught,  and  whan  thou  art  wel  re- 
freshed and  refect,  thou  shall  he  more  stedfaste  to  stie  into 
higher  questions  or  thinges. —Chaucer.  Boecius.  b.  v. 

And  in  the  me 
this  worlde  and  i 

vnto  vs  (for  eternall  blessednesse) 
bodie  and  bloud.  in  the  substance  of  bread  and  wi 
Martyrs,    p.  455.    Mich.  II.     W.  Brute  touching 

A  man.  hauing  due  concoction  and  digestion,  as  is  expe- 
diente,  shall  in  the  mornyng  fastyng,  or  with  a  lytell  refec- 
tion, haue  his  inuencion  qmcker.  ins  i'j-t-ment  perfecter, 
his  tonge  redyar.— Sir  T.Elyol.  The  Governovr,  b.  in.  c.  21. 

A  man  in  the  morning  is  lighter  in  the  scale,  because  in 
sleep  some  pounds  have  perspired;  and  is  also  lighter  unto 
himself,  because  he  is  refected. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
But  now  the  peaceful  hours  of  sacred  night 
Demand  refection,  and  to  rest  invite. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 
He  ordor'd  all  things  with  a  busy  care, 
And  cells  and  refect-rie*  did  prepare, 
And  large  provisions  laid  of  winter  faie. 

Dryden.   The  Hind  ana  tht  Panther. 


The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight, 

And  charg'd  perhaps  with  venom,  that  intrudes,  ' 

A  visiter  unwelcome  into  scenes 

Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose,  th'  alcove, 

The  chamber  or  refectory,  may  die, 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame.— Co icpcr.  Task,  b.  vi. 

RE'FEL,  i'.     Lat.  Re-fellere,  re,  and  fallcre,  to 
undeceive. 

To  prove  a  fallacy  or  any  thin<r  to  be  false ;  to 
disprove,  to  refute,  to  confute ;  to  reply. 

Not  one  of  them  would  take  hedehowetn  resist  and  refell 
the  preset  ieopaidye  wbiche  was  comming  out  of  Englande. 


Hail.  Hen.V.an.*. 


REF 


Neither  haue  I  [Luther]  any  more  to  say,  vnlesse 
adversaries  with  true  and  sufficient  probati 
upon  the  Scripture,  can  reduce  and  resolve  my  minde,  and 

urs.  which  tliev  lav  to  rav  charge. 

. 1621. 


Isab.  In  l.rie!V,  tn  sot 
Hm.  I  per.v.a.le.l,  linn- 
How  he  rejirhl  me,  and  1 


Icalwn,  a.  25. 
processe  by : 

■  Mens.  Actr.  sc.  1 


lany  of  the  greatest  < 


,  or 


Re'pekei 

Refer'e: 

Refe'hm 
reduce,  resort ;   to  have  respect 
respect,  to  regard. 

Mercurius  to  Cupide  gave  answere 


iiiK  proofs  brought  out ; 
iWW/7/.     The  lords  all  stand, 
,  most  resolutely  stout. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  h.  iii. 

Fr.  mSnrt  It.  Riferire; 
Sp.n-irrir;  Ln.t. Befir're,  (re, 
and  ferre.)  to  bring  or  bear 
back.     See  Relate. 

To  bear  or  bring  back  ;  to 

send  back  ;   to  recur,  remit, 

regard ;   to 


And  s 


Sir  V:in^,  my  c 


i  the 


'/'he  T^/uhtent  of  Creseide. 
places  be 


Indeede  bookes  o: 
induce  a  man  into  an  nrderlie  general  knowledge 
referre  orderlie,  all  that  he  readeth,  ad  certa  rerum 
and  not  wander  in  studie, 

Ascham.    The  Sehole-master.. 


■eferment  made  from  his  majesty  to  my  lord's 
•bury,  my  lords  of  Durham  and  Rochester, 
hear  and  order  a  matter  of  difference  in  the 
ford,  &c.—Laud.  Diary,  p.  13. 


lames  of  .ktppobt; 
f  the  Cabbala. 


Acknowledging  the  primary  substance  to  be  the  mote 
adequate  uiij.ct  of  di\  ine  creation,  but  the  secondary  to  be 
referrible  also  to  the  primary  or  central!  substance  by  way 
of  causall  relation.—  Id.  Immortality  of  (he  Soul,  b,  i.  c.  4. 

Madam,  we  will  ourself  take  time  to  hear 
Your  cause  at  large.     "Wherein  we  will  you  have 
No  other  refrence  but  repair  to  us; 
"Who  will  accommodate  this  business. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  viii. 

• But  descend 

To  some  particular  :  this  offence  doth  rise 

Or  fall  in  the  degree  or  reference 

To  persons  sinn'd  against.  The  Gamester,  Act  v. 


But  to  do  pood  is  not  only  our  greatest  duty,  but  our 
greatest  interest  and  advantage,  which  is  that  that  Solomon 
chiefly  refers  to  in  the  text.— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  subject,  that  1  must  contract 
what  I  have  to  say  in  reference  to  my  translation. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 


Btackmore.  Creation,  b.  vl. 

RE-FI'GUKE,  v.     Fr.  Refigurer. 

To  frame  or  form  again;  to  fashion  or  shape 
again;  to  make  again  into  a  form,  fashion,  or 
shape. 

The  letters  eke,  that  she  of  olde  time 

Had  him  sent,  he  would  alone  rede 

An  hundred  sith,  atwixt  noune  and  prime, 

lirpiiuriiiti  her  shape,  and  her  womanhede, 

Within  his  herte.  Chancer.   1'roil.  $  Cres,  b.  V. 

Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art, 
If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigur'd  thee  : 

Then,  what  could  death  do  it'  Hum  should'st  depart, 
Leaving  thee  living  in  posterity.— Shakespeare,  Son.  6. 

RE- FIX,  v.  To  fill  again  ;  or  to  have,  hold,  or 
possess,  or  take  possession  of — the  whole  space 
again. 

See  !  round  the  verge  a  vine-branch  twines, 
See  !  how  the  mimic  clusters  roll, 

As  ready  to  refit  the  howl. — Broume.  Anacreon.  Ode. 

RE-FIND,  v.  A.  S.Find-an,  to  seek  or  search, 
and,  consequentially,  come  or  attain  to. 

To  come  to  or  meet  with  again  ;  to  see  or  per- 
ceive again  ;  to  invent,  to  discover — again. 
Seven  autumns  past,  he,  in  the  eighth  the  same 
Re-finding,  said,  It'  such  your  power  so  strange, 
That  they  who  strike  you  must  their  nature  change, 
Once  more  Tie  trie.  Sandys.   Ovid.  Mvtum.  b.  iii. 

RE-FINE,  v.\  Fr.Rnffineri  It.  Rajindre i 
Refi'nedlv.  Sp.  R.finar. 

Refi'nedness.  I  To  finish  highly  again; 
Refinement.  V  to  polish  again,  repeatedly, 
Refi'ner.  j  highly;  to  brighten,  to  purify  ; 

Refi'nery.         j  to  make  or  cause  to  be  polite 
Refi'mng,  n.    J  or  polished,  clear,  pure,  bright, 
brilliant ;  to  add  to,  increase,  or  improve  the  jine- 
jiess,  the  purity ;  to  clear  away  the  coarseness. 
And  the  grosse  matter  of  this  earthly  myne 
Which  chtM'ili  it  thereafter  doth  refyne, 
Doing  away  the  drosse  which  dims  the  light 
Of  that  faire  beanie  which  therein  is  empight. 

Spenser,  Hymne  2, 
Such  is  the  powre  of  that  syveet  passion. 

That  it  all  sordid  basenesse  doth  expell, 
And  the  rrfi/ned  mynd  doth  newly  fashion 
Unto  a  fairer  forme.  Id.  Hymne  1. 
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RE- FIT,  v.     "J      Fr.  Fait,  factum,  ad  hoc  op- 

Refi'tting,  n.  >  turn. 

To  suit  or  adopt  again ;  to  provide  or  furnish 
again  with  things//  or  suitable  or  needful ;  to  put 
into  a  Jit,  suitable  state;  to  lepair. 

Wei 

"Wh( 

Pen 

Befitted  from  your  woods  with  planks  and  oars. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  sEneis,  b.  i. 

Close  by  a  hollow  rock  again  we  sit, 

New  dress  the  dinner,  and  the  beds  refit, 

Secure  from  sight.  tiene,.th  a  pie. using  shade, 

Where  tufted  trees  a  native  arbour  made.—  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

He  will  not  allow  that  there  are  any  signs  of  art  in  the 
make  of  our  present  globe,  or  that  there  was  so  great 
care  taken  in  the  refitting  of  it  up  again  at  the  deluge. 


REFLE'CT,  v. 

Refle'ctent. 
Refle'ction,  or 
Reflexion. 
Refle'ctivb. 
Reflector. 
Reflf/x,  adj. 
Refle'x,  n. 


ain,  an    1778. 

See  Flexible.  Fr.  Re- 
Jirchu;r<yi<:rif\  It.  Riftettere, 
njirs.sivo,  reflexion  :  Lat. 
Rtjh  ctcre,  to  bend  back,  (re, 
and  fiectere. ) 

To  bend  or  turn  back  ;  to 
turn  back  ;  to  cast  or  throw- 
back ;  to  turn  back,  (sc. )  the 
mind  or  thoughts  ;  to  respect, 
to  regard,  to  consider,  con- 
template, or  meditate  again, 
repeated!)-,  continuedly  ;  to 
cast  or  throw  back,  a  thought, 


The  soul  of  man  is  capable  of  very  high  refinements,  i 
o  a  condition  purely  angelical. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii. 
Wari 


greater  refiner  of  spirits  in  little  time. 

Reliquice  Wottoniana;  p.  463. 
Most  of  the  peculiar  words  and  phrases  that  either  I,  or 
any  body  else  that  will  speak  properly  and  intelligibly  in 
this  matter,  make  use  of,  are  borrowed  fmm  the  judicious 
and  elegant  contriver  of  them,  the  profound  restorer  and 
refiner^  of  almost  extinct  Platonism. 

Glanvill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  Pref. 
The  parts  more  pure,  in  rising  are  refln'd, 
The  gross  and  perishable  lag  behind. 


Garth.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xiv. 


■  Will  any  dog 


I  shall  only  take  n.di 
seem  referrible,  partly 

pulse,  and   partly  to  the  distinct  shapes  and  sizes  of  the 
corpuscles  that  compose  the  destructive  matter. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  KS2. 

Tde  tendency  of  this  discourse  is  to  clear  the  artist's  mind 
finm  a  perplexed  variety  of  rules  and  their  exceptions,  by 
directing  his  attention  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
passions  and  affections  of  the  mind.  from  which  all  rules 
arise,  and  to  which  they  are  all  r,  f,r a1, ;,.-.— Reynolds,  Dis.  S. 


Sincerity  to  keep  us  from  making  professions  and  osten- 
tations, (void  of  substance,  of  truth,  of  knowledge,  of  good 
effects  of  lightning  which,     purpose,)  great  semblances  of  peculiar  sanctimony, '   ' 
erity  and  manner  of  ap-  ,  scrupulosity,  spirituality,  rrfinedncss,  '" 


i  often  therefore  taxed  i 


those  Pharisees, 
Ser.  15. 


Practically,  the  rites  of  their  ancient  ■ 


to  1 


ehadow  is  of  no  value  but  as  i 


>the 


Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  p.  8.      refine  me 


RE-FERME'NT,  v.  Lat.  Fcrmentum,  q.d./w- 
vimentum,  afervendo,  to  throw  into  a  heat. 

To  heat  again  ;  to  have  or  cause  to  have  an 
interna]  heat  or  commotion  again. 


Now  seeking  the  truth  is  almo-t  become  as  much  a  phrase 
among  these  gentlemen  as  seeking  the  Lord  was  among 
another  set  of  refiners — Waterland.    W«rl;s,  vol.  viii.  p.  47. 

In  my  apprehension  they  had  altogether  as  good  take  up 
with  tin-  dull  way  of  lying,  or  with  the  common  artifice  of 
erjuiv., cation  ana  mental  nervation,  as  make  use  of  such 
tefinivgs  as  these.— Stillingfieet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 

This  refined  taste  is  the  consequence  of  education  and 
habit ;  we  are  born  only  with  a  capacity  of  entertaining  this 
•fi'umnit,  as  we  are  born  with  a  disposition  to  receive  and 
rules  and  regulations  of  ^ocifty;  and  so  far  it 
may  be  said  to  be  natural  to  us,  and  no  further. 

Reynolds,  Dis.  13. 
While  Grenada  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  there  was 
a  refinery  of  sugar,  by  claying,  at  least  upon  almost  every 
plantation.— Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
1587 


Refle'xible. 

Reflexibi'lity. 

Refle'xive. 

Refle'xively. 
judgment,  censure. 

See  the  quotation  from  Locke. 
Another  answered,  and  sayd,  It  might  wel  be 
Naturally  by  compositions 
Of  angles,  and  of  site  reflections; 

Chaucer.   The  Squietes  Tale,  v.  10,545. 
But  the  sunne  is  thought  to  give  no  otherwise  heat,  but  by 
way  of  angle  in  reflection,  and  not  by  his  neerenesse  to  the 
t:VLrt\i.  —  IIacl;lh<jt.    Voyage*,  vol.  iii.  p.  51. 

Crooked  Erimanthus  wyth  hys  manye  turnynges  and  re- 
flexions  is  consumed  by  the  iuhabyd.urs  with  wateryng  their 
ground.— Brende.   Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  232. 

• The  day  that  beauteous  was, 

Twinkled  as  when  you  see  the  sun-beams  in  a  glass, 
That  nimbly  being  stirr'd  flincs  up  the  trembling  flame 
At  once,  and  on  the  earth  reflects  the  very  same. 

Drayton.  Poly-Otbion,  s.  22. 
As  withered  weed  through  cruel!  winter's  tine, 

That  feeles  the  warmth  of  sunny  beanies'  reflection, 
Liftes  up  his  head  that  did  before  decline, 
And  'gins  to  spread  his  leafe  before  the  faire  sunshine. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  12. 
Although  the  conscience  be  uncertain  in  the  direct  act,  yet 
it  may  be  certain,  right  and   determined  in  the  reflex  and 
second  act  of  judgment  ;  and  it  it  he  it  is  innocent  and  safe. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  C.  2.  R.  3. 
In  many  figures  by  reflex  were  sent, 

Through  this  black  vault  (instructive  to  the  minde) 
That  early,  and  this  tardy  penitent ; 

For  with  Obsidian  stone  'twas  chiefly  lin'd. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  ii.  C.  6. 
Yet,  since  your  light  hath  once  enlumin'd  me, 
With  my  r^ear yours  shall  encreased  be.— Spenser,  son.6G^ 

Puc  May  neuer  glorious  sunne  reflex  his  beames, 
Vpon  the  countrcy  where  vou  make  abode. 

Shakespeare.  \Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  v.  sc.  4: 
Reflexion  makes  the  images  more  dim  then  direct  sight. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  iii.  c.  16. 
In  genera],  brute  animals  are  of  such  a  nature  as  is  devoid 
of  that  free  and  refle.rirr  reav.n  which  i<  requisite  to  acquired. 
art  and  consultation.— Id.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.13. 
The  idea  of  a  being  absolutely  miserable  is  the  idea  of  a 
being  that  sustains  the  fullest  and  compleatest  torments 
that  are  conceivable ;  and  this  must  be  in  a  knowing,  pas- 
sive, and  refieaive  subject. 

Id.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  App.  b,v.  c.5. 
Whiteness  in  bodies  is  but  a  disposition  to  reflect  i 


pi-opoitK 


they  a 


i.i.u  in  the 


irflcctu 


t  of  the 


original  rays  ;  as,  o 
position  to  absorb  < 
rays  of  every  sort  that  tali  on  Domes. 

Locke.  Eleme  j\ts  of  Natural  Philosophy,  C.  II. 

—  The  briny  deep, 
Seen  from  some  pointed  promontory's  top, 
Far  to  the  blue  horizon's  utmost  verge, 
Restless,  reflects  a  floating  gleam.— Thomson.  Summer. 
When  light  passes  through  such  bodies,  it  finds  at  the  very 

it  for  a  r,firr/i»<;  lvdv,  and  yet  si. eh  a  r.flecfent  body,  as  hin- 
ders not  the  passage  through,  but  onlv  from  being  a  straight 
line  with  the  line  incident.— Digby.  On  Bodies,  o.  13, 
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In  vain  the  sight,  dejected  to  the  ground, ' 

Stoops  for  relief;  thence  hot  ascending  steams 

And  keen  reflection  pain.  Thomson.  Summer. 

By  reflection  then,  in  the  following  part  of  this  discourse, 
I  would  be  understood  to  mean,  that  notice  which  the  mind 
takes  of  its  own  operations,  and  the  manner  of  them,  by 
reason  whereof  there  come  to  be  ideas  of  these  operations  in 
the  understanding.— Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

The  days  were  all  in  this  lost  labour  spent ; 
And  when  the  weary  king  gave  place  to  night ; 

His  beams  he  to  his  royal  brother  lent, 
And  so  shone  still  in  his  reflective  light. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mir abilis. 

Forc'd  by  reflective  reason  I  confess, 

That  human  science  is  uncertain  guess. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  i. 

There  is  scarce  any  thing  that  nature  has  made  or  that 
men  do  suffer,  whence  the  devout  reflector  cannot  take  an 
occasion  of  an  aspiring  meditation.—  Boyle.  On  Colours. 

Mind  and  understanding  is  as  it  were  a  diaphanous  and 

crystalline  globe,   or  a  kind  of  notional  world,  which  hath 

some  reflex  image,  and  correspondent  ray,  or  representation 

in  it,  to  whatsoever  is  in  the  true  and  real  world  of  being. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  638. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  demonstrated,  bv  convincing  expe- 
riments, that  the  light  of  the  sun  consists  of  rays  diiferently 
refrangible  and  r,  flexible  ;  and  that  those  rays  are  differently 
reflexible  that  are  differently  refrangible.—  Cheyne. 

As  all  these  rays  differ  in  refrangibility,  so  do  they  in  re- 
flexihiiiiy  :  that  is.  in  the  property  of  being  more  easily  ' 
reflected  from  certain  hodies  than  from  others. 

Locke.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  c.  11.  I 

Ay.  hut  he  spoke  slightly  and  reflsxively  of  such  a  lady. 
That  is,  perhaps  he  treated  her  without  a  compliment,  arid 
spoke  that  of  her  which  she  had  rather  a  great  deal  practice 
than  hear  or  be  told  of.— South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  3. 


But  ; 


;  from  these  two  s 


t! 


Warburton.   Works,  vol. 


Or  what  avail'd 

Ev'n  thine,  thou  chief  of  bards. 
With  inward  light  irradiate,  mil 


The  - 


d,  and  to  mankind  with  ray  reflex 
r'reign  planter's  primal  work  displayed? 

Mason.    The  English  Garden.  1 
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any  earthly  delights,  never  so  fairly  secured,  without  ex- 
pecting adverse  revolutions  and  repealea  of  those joyes. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  6.  S.  2. 
Not  that  I  intend  to    poze  them  with   those  common 
asnigmas  of  niagm  tUm.  fluxi-s.  fvrfujv*.  and  the  like. 

Glamill.   The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  2. 
If  man  were  out  of  the  world,  who  were  then  to  search 
out  the  causes  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  and  the 
hidden  virtue  of  the  magnet? 

More.  An  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
When  any  one  blessed  spirit  rejoyces,  his  joy  goes  round 
the  whole  society;  and  then  all  ''<:r  reinydngs  in  his  joy 
reflow  upon,  and  swell  and  multiply  it. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

By  thus  working  upon  our  spirits  they  can  moderate  as 

they  please  the  violence  of  our  passions,  which  are  nothing 

but  the  flou-i tigs  and  r, !?:,  .  p,  and  fro  from 

our  hearts.— Id.  lb.  pt.  ii.  c.  7: 

Then  terror  seiz'd  them,  when,  with  sudden  shock. 
The  refluent  billow.;  for<-'.l  them  on  the  rock. 

Faivkcs.  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Argonaulics,  b.  ii. 
There  will  be  disputes  among  its  neighbours,  and  some  of 
these  will  prevail  at  one  time,  and  some  at  another,  in  the 
perpetual  flux  and  reflux  of  human  affairs. 

Bolingbroke.   The  Occasional  Writer. 

RE-FLU'ENT.     See  Reflow. 

RE-FO'CILLATE,  v.  >      Fr.  RefodUalion,  re- 

Rekocilla'tion.  $  fodder,  to  refresh,  re- 

vive, recomfort,  recreate,  or  hearten  anew.  Lat. 
Refodllare,  (re,  and  fociUare,  foculo  calorem  resti- 
tuere,)  to  give  or  restore  warmth  by  the  fire. 
Literally — 

To  warm  again. 


Let  them  learn  to  know,  that  God  hathe  appovnted  them 
in  pain  of  eternal  damnatio.  to  be  suiectes  and  not  supe- 
riours,  to  be  ruled,  and  not  to  be  rulers,  to  be  priuate  per- 

nce.  Mic.  Wood  to  the  Reader. 

All  which  when  Talus  thoroughlv  had  perfourmed, 

Sir  Artegall  undid  the  evil  fashion. 
And  wicked  customes  of  that  bridge  refonrmed : 
Which  done,  unto  his  former  iourney  he  retourned. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  2. 


■  worst  princes  s 


I  think  the  longest  time  of  < 
many   more   executions  than   the  short' one  of  our  bl< 
I  reformer. — Cowley.  On  the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwel 

j  This  comely  subordination  of  degrees  we  once  had,  a: 
|  we  had  a  visible  conspicuous  church,  to  whom  all  other  i 
formists  gave  the  upper  hand.— Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  36. 


Humph,  says  my  lord,  I'm  half  afraid 
My  captafala  tum'd  a  reformade. 
That  scurvy  face  I  sure  should  know. 

Cotton.  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of- 


Marry.  sir,  some  precious  cordial, 


RE-FLOAT,  v.  See  Reflow.  Fr.  Refloter  ; 
rejlot,  an  ebb  or  ebbing  of  waters,  (  Cotgrave. ) 

Of  which  kind  we  conceive  the  main  float  and  refloat  of 
the  sea  is.  which  is  bv  consent  of  the  universe  as  part  of  the 
diwnal  motion.— Bacon.  Natural!  Historic,   §  907. 

RE-FLOU'RISH,  v.  >      Lat.  Florere;  flos,  a 
Reflore'scence.  S  flower. 

To  have  ajrain,  to  resume,  to  retake  the  vigo- 
rous or  beautiful  growth  of  flowers;  to  be  again 
in  vigour  or  prosperity  ;  to  be  again  conspicuous, 
showy. 

And  lay  e're  while  a  holocaust, 

From  out  her  ashie  womb  now  teem'd, 
Revives,  reflourishes,  then  vigorous  most 

When  most  unactive  deem'd, 
And  though  her  body  die,  her  fame  survives 
A  secular  bird  ages  of  livesy— Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 
Notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  persecution,  there 
were  some  that  had  courage  to  cesiat  and  stand  firm  :  whom 
God  preserved,  that  there   might  be  still  remaining  some 
seed  and  root  for  Israel  to  reflourish,  and  take  new  life  by 
the  influxes  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Walerland.  Works,  vol.  Hi.  p.  421. 
All  to  reflourish,  fades  ; 

Emblems  of  man  who  passes  not  expires. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  G. 

Nor  can  we,  it  is  apprehended,  peruse  the  account  of  the 
flowering  rod  of  Aaron,  deposited  in  the  most  holy  place  for 
u  perpetual  memorial  of  the  investiture  of  the  priesthood  in 
him  and  his  family,  without  being  led  to  reflect  on  the  as- 
certainment nf  the  Melchisedekian  priesthood  to  the  person 
nf  Christ,  by  the  reflorescencc  of  that  mortal  part  which  he 
drew  from  the  stem  of  Jesse—  Home.  Works,  vol.  iv.  Disc.  16. 


RE-FLOW,  ] 
Reflo'wing,  1 
Re'fluent. 
Re'fluen'ct. 
Reflu'x. 
or  source  ;  to  i 


A.  S.  Flow-an,  to  move,  as 
water  from  its  spring  or 
source. 

To  move  back  again,  as 
water  to  or  towards  its  spring 
glide,  or  run  back  ;  to  re- 


s  costly 
refocillaH-:/:,  a  compnsi.;-,.-  ,  -torative. 

Middlelon.  A  Mad  World,  my  Masters,  Act  iii. 

RE-FORGE,  t\)      Fr.   Reforger,  forger,    to 

Refo'rgek.  j"  fabricate. 

To  form,  frame,  or  fabricate ;  invent  or  con- 
trive again  or  anew;  to  make  over  again. 

This  worde  I  saie  vnto  you  to  truste  vnto :  The  kyngdome 
of  God  receiueth  none,  but  suche  as  be  rf/or^frfandchaunged 
according  to  this  paterne, — Udal.  Luke,  c.  IS. 

But  Christe  beyng  a  newe  reforger  of  the  olde  lawe,  in 
.  ■■:.  :    .;   .    -■   ■     ■  ..■   IT;.. r:U-  \ 

Id.  lb.  c.  24. 

Fr.   Reformer;      It.   Rifor- 

mare)    Sp.   Rcformar ;    Lat. 

Rrforn"irc,  (re,  and  form- are  ,* 
A.  S.  Frem-an,  to  frame,)  to 
frame  aiain,  to  frame  anew. 

To  form,  frame,  or  make 
again  or  anew;  to  make  or 
fashion,  to  shape,  mould,  or  model  anew ;  to  re- 
corapose,  to  reconstruct ;  and,  consequentially,  to 
refit,  to  renew,  to  repair,  to  amend,  correct,  or 
improve. 

And  nyle  ghe  be  confourmyd  to  this  world,  but  be  ghe 
refunnnl  in  newenesse  of  ghoure  witt  that  ghe  preve  which 
is  the  wille  of  God  good  and  wel  plesyng  and  perfit. 

Wiclif.  Romaynes,c.  12. 
But  oure  lyuyng  is  in  heuenes,  fro  whennys  also  we 
abiden  the  Sauyour  oure  Lord  Iesus  Crist  which  schal 
refourm*-'  the  bodi  of  oure  mekenesse  that  is  maad  lyk  to  the 
bodi  of  his  clercnesse  bi  the  v.nniiing  Id  v,  hich  he  mai  also 
make  alle  thingis  suget  to  him.— Id.  Filipensis,  c.  3. 


Into  the 


i  of  one  of  these  reformados  had  he 
d  himself  so  perfectly,  observing  every  trick  of  their 
as  varying  the  accent,  swearing  with  an  emphasis. 
B.Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


For  never  head-strong  reformation  will 

Rest,  till  to  the  extreme  opposite  it  ru 
And  overrun  the  mean  distrusted  still ; 


>'ii]g  too  near  of  kin  to  that  i 


Daniel.  Musipholas. 


r./,u 


Chaucer.  Jack  Upland. 


nd  beholde 


turn  (as  \a flood)  in  abundance. 

Poore  nymph,  her  sorrowes  will  not  let  her  stay; 
ell  the  world  her  countrie's  woe: 
>  come  backe.  perhaps,  as  showing 

t  her  refl»wing. 

Browne,  jintanmas  Pastorals,  b.  i. 

They  who  ponder  frequently,  how  all  things 

move  continually   in  an  interchangeable  flowinq,    and 

flveocie,  may  easily  learn  not  to  imbarque  their 


Or  fives  t 
Or  cares  no 

Our  teares  should  m  i',e  t 


Wherfore  I  pray 
the  buyldynge  of  I 
and  yf  ony  thynge 
your  deuyse.— Ber 

And  so  as  it  were  to  thentent  to  refburme  the  state  of  the  ; 
common  wedth,  he  commaunded  the  people  to  assemble  be- 
fore  him  in  the  theatre,  gathering  the  senatours  into  the  ' 
counseil-house,  as  thoughe  he  mineded  to  make  some  ordi- 
naunce  or  decree  before. — Gotdyvg.  Justine,  fol.  100. 

WincJiester  How  saveft  thou,  wilt  thou  [Bp.  Ferrar]  be 
reformablc  ?— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  141 1 .  an.  1555. 

Deane.  Woman,  [Eliz.  Younc]  I  haue  sued  for  thee  in- 
deede.  and  I  promise  thee  if  thou  wilt 
lord  wilt  be  good  vnto  thee.— Id.  lb.  p. : 

Therupon  they  al  promised  to  trauaili 
the  matter,  offering  theriv  lues  in  all  thynges  ( 
neuer  so  difficult) 


If  then,  by  able  heads,  are  i 

Your  brother  prophets,  who  reform  d  abroad  ; 

Those  able  heads  expound  a  wiser  way, 

That  their  own  sheep  their  shepherd  should  obey 

But  if  you  mean  yourselves  are  only  sound, 

That  doctrine  turns  the  reformation  round," 

And  all  the  rest  are  false  reformers  found ; 

Because  in  sundry  points  you  stand  alone, 

Not  in  communion  join'd  with  any  one  ; 

And  therefore  must  be  all  the  church,  or  none. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Pt 

Although  your  church  be  opposite 

To  ours,  as  black  friars  are  to  white, 

In  rule  and  order  yet  I  grant 

You  are  a  reformado  saint.  Hudibras,  pt.  ii 


But  where  are  its  suMimer  trophies  found  ? 
What  vice  has  it  subdued  ?  whose  heart  reclaim'd 
By  rigour,  or  whom  laughed  into  reform  ? 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

Hence  clamours  sprang  up  without  doors,  and  hence,  as 
was  perfectly  natural,  in  the  moment  of  anxiety,  to  procure 
an  adequate  and  a  fit  remedy  to  a  practical  grievance,  a 
spirit  of  speculation  went  forth,  and  a  variety  of  schemes, 
founded  in  visionary  and  impracticable  ideas  of  refrm,  were 
suddenly  produced. 

Pitt.  Speech  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  May  7,  1783. 

This  was  a  proper  time  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  a 
reformation,  which  every  man,  who  gave  himseir  a  moment's 
time  to  think,  must  be  satisfied  v>as  absolutely  necessary. 
Id.  lb. 

The  practical  definition  of  what  the  popular  branch  of 
our  legislature  was  at  this  day,  he  took  to  be  precisely  this : 
an  assembly  freely  elected,  between  whom  and  the  mass  of 
the  people  there  was  the  closest  union  and  most  perfect 
sympathy.  Such  a  House  of  Commons  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  constitution  originally  to  erect,  and  such  a  House  of 
Commons  it  was  the  wish  of  every  reformer  now  to  establish. 
Id.  lb.  April  18,  1 7S5. 

RE-FCRTIFY.r.      Fr.  Fortifier,  to  strengthen 
or  make  strong;  {fortis ;)   It.  Rifortif care- 
To  strengthen  again  ;  to  defend  or  raise  means 
of  defence  again. 

With  special  capitulation,  that  neither  the  Scots  nor  the 
French  shall  re-f  rt:j\,  nor  cause  to  be  re-fortified,  in  neither 
of  those  two  places  ;  with  the  like  covenant  for  our  part,  if 
the  French  deputies  do  require. 


REFO'SSION.      Lat.  Foci 
Digging  up  again. 


Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  p.  281. 
fossum,  to  dig. 


RE-FOUND,  v.  Fr.  Refondre,  fondre;  Lat. 
Fund-ere,  to  melt. 

To  melt  or  reduce  to  a  liquid  state  again ;  (to 
cast  anew,— Cotgrave;)  to  recast. 


REFRA'CT,v. 
Repra'ction, 

Refra'ctive, 

Refra'ctory,  adj. 

Refractory,  n. 

Refractoriness. 

Refra'ngible. 

Refrangibi'lity. 

Refra'oate. 


REF 

See  Fraction.  Fr.Frac- 
Hon,  refraction ;  It.  Rifrdg- 
neref  rifrazidne ;  Lat. 
Refranyere,  (re,  and  fran- 
gere,)  to  break  back. 

To  break,  (sc.)  the  con- 
tinuity of  a  line,  of  a  ray; 
to  turn,  throw  back,  or  re- 
vert it ;  to  turn  out  of  the 


Refractory,  or  rcfractanj, — Lat.  Refraclarhts  ; 
breaking,  refusingobcdion.L'(o,rt.'si^ting,  opposing, 
law  or  rule,  order  or  authority ;  having,  acting 
with,  a  spirit  of  resistance  or  disobedience. 

Nor  can  any  conversant  in  letters  be  ignorant  what  errour 
as  oft  times  fallen  into,  by  trusting  authorities  at  second 
hand,  and  rash  collecting,  (as  it  were,)  from  visual  beams 
refracted  through  another's  eye. 

Selden.  PreJ.  to  the  Poly-Olbion. 

The  positure  as  well  as  the  colours  themselves  of  the  rain- 
bow be  necessary  results  of  the  mere  matter,  and  are  nothing 
but  the  reflexion  and  refraction  of  the  light  of  the  sun  in 
the  round  drops  of  a  rorid  cloud,  as  Cartesius  has  admirably 
demonstrated.— More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  App.  c.ll. 

"Who  even  in  heaven  so  proudly  durst  contend, 
"Whilst  flying  armies  shining  fields  did  fill ; 

And  though  he  fail'd  in  compassing  his  end, 
Yet  here  below  was  refractory  still. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.   The  tenth  Houre. 

How  sharp  hath  your  censure  been  of  those  refractaries 
amongst  us  that  would  forego  their  stations,  rather  than 
yield  to  these  harmless  impositions. 

Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  306. 

And  'tis  the  observation  of  the  noble  St.  Alban,  that  that 
philosophy  is  built  on  a  few  vulgar  experiments;  and  if, 
upon  further  inquiry,  any  were  found  to  refragate,  they 
were  to  be  discharg'd  by  a  distinction. 

Glanvill.    Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  19. 

Iii  a  rainbow  there  is  really  nothing  without  our  sight  hut 
a  rorid  cloud  diversely  refracting  and  reflecting  the  sun- 
beams in  such  an  angle. — Cudworth.  IntcU,  System,  p.  9. 

Nor  e'er  before  did  dewy  Iris  show 

Such  fa-led  colours,  or  so  maim'd  a  bow; 

Unvary'd  by  the  light's  refracting  beam 

She  stoop'd  to  drink  from  ocean's  briny  stream. 

Rowe.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  iv. 

Ev'n  now  the  setting  sun  and  shifting  clouds, 

Seen,  Greenwich,  from  thy  lovely  heights,  declare 

How  just,  how  beauteous,  the  refractive  law. 

Thomson.  To  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

That  religion  thus  nursed  up  by  politicians  might  be  every 
way  compliant  with,  and  obsequious  to  their  designs,  and 
no  way  refractory  to  the  same.— Cudworth.  Iniell.  Sys.  p. 655. 

Our  Saviour,  when  he  sees  how  refractory  and  perverse 
they  were,  in  interpreting  every  thing  to  the  worse,  and 
censuring  the  ways  whim  Iminite  Wisdom  thought  fittest 
to  reclaim  them  by,  tells  them  that  it  was  nothing  but 
malice  and  obstinacy  which  was  the  cause  of  it. 

Stillingfleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

In  which  last  is  set  down  many  actions  of  Culraer's  life, 
his  demeanour  while  he  was  in  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
and  in  the  country  ;  his  refractoriness,  impudem 
tousness,  unnaturalness,  " 

Whereas  the  refractoj 
taught  them  to  devise  so  many  sophistical  evasions  to  elude 


Fasti  Oxo7i. 

of  the  succeeding  Jews  hath 

only  the 


the  texts  we  speak  of,  that  they 
application  of  them,  but  the  explication 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 

Always  supposing  (as  I  said)  there  be  no  contempt  or 
refractoriness  expressed  towards  the  governours. 

Sharp,  vol.  ii.  Dis.  upon  Co7iscience. 

Every  ray  of  light,  as  it  comes  from  the  sun,  seems  a 
bun  ilk  ni  all  tlieM'  several  sorts  of  rays;  and  as  some  of  them 
are  more  refrangible  than  others,  that  is  are  more  turned  out 
of  their  course  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  another,  it 
follows  that  after  such  refraction  they  will  be  separated,  and 
their  distinct  colour  observed. 

Locke.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  C.  1 1. 

As  all  these  rays  differ  in  refrangibility,  so  do  they  in  re- 
flexibility;  th 
fleeted  from  c 


Should  you  < 


■  the  r 


elkct-  d  fr  mi  : 


by  their  united  act  inn  melt  down  the  stubborn  metal  which 
resists  the  chemi-t's  furnace,  would  you  refer  the  wonderful 
effect  to  chance,  rather  than  to  an  exquisite  polish— to  an  ac- 
curate conformation  and  a  just  arrangement  of  the  mirrors 
and  the  glasses?— Bp.  Horslcy,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  17. 

Rigour  and  severity  were  adapted  to  the  rude  manners  of 
the  first  ages  of  mankind,  and  were  particularly  suited  to 
the  refractory  temper  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Id.  vol.ii.  Ser.  23. 
REFRA'IN,  v.  \  Fr.  Refreindre  ,  It.  Rifre- 
Rf.fra'in,  n.  \nare;  Sp.  Refrenar :  re,  and 
Refra'iner.      J  frcenum,  a  bridle. 


REF 

To  bridle  or  hold  back  with  a  bridle,  with  the 
rein ;    to   rein  back  ;    generally,   to  withhold  or 


stain, 


retain,   to  restrain, 


hold  back 
forbear. 

The  refrain  or  refret  of  a  song.  Fr.  Refraine 
d'une  ballade.  The'  refret, — burden  or  down  of  a 
ballade,  (Cotgrave. ) 

And  if  ony  man  gessith  himsilff  to  be  religious,  and  re- 
freyneth  not  his  iiid^l'.  Inn  iii^eyueth  his  herte,  the  reli- 
gioun  of  him  is  veyn. —  Wiclif.  James,  e.  1. 

If  any  man  among  you  seme  devout,  and  refrayne  not  hys 
vayne.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

His  reson  apperceiveth  it  wel,  that  it  is  sinne  ayenst  the 
lawe  of  God.  and  yet  his  reson  refrainelh  not  his  foule  delite 
or  talent.—  Chaucer.   The  Pcrsones  Tale. 
Great  honour  did  hem  Deiphehus  certaine. 
And  fedde  hem  well,  with  all  that  might  like, 
But  evermo,  alas,  was  his  refraine. 

Id.  Trail.  8s  Cres.  b.  ii. 
But  finally  he  refreyned  his  displeasure,   by  the  good 
meanes  of  the  quene. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.ii.  c.  100. 
x  cohibetors  and  refreinors  of 
nidi,!-  v.l  libertie. 
Hall.  Ken.  VII. 
Forthy 

The  love  of 
A  lesson  too,  too  hard  for  living  clay, 

From  love  in  course  of  nature  to  refraine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 


n.  18. 


f  equal  to  his  life. 


s  they  write,  by  twelve 
le  grand  signiour's  pre- 
delivered  him  a  booke 


Nor  could  be  wioni/hl  his  vnyn^c  to  refrain, 
But  sought  by  arguments  to  sooth  her  pain, 

Dryden.    Ovid.  Metam.  b. : 
Why  did  your  wary  oracles  refrain 
To  tell  what  kings,  what  heroes  must  be  slain, 
And  how  much  blood  the  blushing  earth  should  stain  ' 

Howe.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b. 
Thus,  turning  tow'rds  the  two,  exclaim'd  aloud : 
Say,  whither  would  ye  go  ?  your  course  refrain, 
Unless  you  breathless  mean  to  press  the  plain. 

Hoole.   Orlando  Furioso,  b.  x 

RE-FRAME,  v.     See  Frame  and  Reform. 
To  form,   frame,  make,  or  fashion — again ;  1 
reform. 

It  [silver  spheare]  was  carried, 
men,  vnframed— and  refruoi-d  in 
sence  by  the  maker,  who  likewis 
contayning  the  mystery  of  vsing  it. 

Hakewill.  Apologie,  b.  iii.  s.  1. 

I  shall  he  content  with  it  as  being  the  very  thing  I  would 
have,  yet  without  regarding  whether  he  had  made  it  up  of 
the  same  materials  with  the  former  reframed  or  of  fresh 
stuff.— Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

RE-FRESH,  v.  ~\      A.S.  Frys-an,   to  freeze, 
Refre'sh,  n.  I  to    cool;     Fr.  Refrttisclicr  ; 

Refre'sher.  I    It.   Rinfrescare ;      Sp.  Re- 

Refre'shful.        f  frescar.    The  Spanish  verb, 
Refreshing,  n.     I   Delpino  says,  always  means 
Refreshment.     J  merely   to   cool ;    and   the 
French  (Cotgrave)  is, — to  cool,  refrigerate,  re- 
create, renew. 

To  cool,  to  restore  from,  or  remove,  the  effects 
of  heat ;  generally,  to  renew  or  repair  the  strength 
or  spirits ;   to  recreate,  to  reanimate  or  revive. 


■  reyn 


Fur  Hud  linn  >-7;.v.  .v.'//,/  bothe  my  spyryt  and  ghoure. 

Id.  1  Cor.  c.  16. 

Whanne  the  times  of  refreisching  schulen  como  fro  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  he  slial  sende  thilke  Ihesu  Crist  that 
is  now  prechid  to  ghou. — Id.  lb.  c.  4. 


with  m 

r  the  \ 


i  the' 


tela  good  draught, 
Yvherof  me  thought  I  was  refreshed  wele 
Of  the  brennyng  that  sate  so  nigh  my  herte. 

Chaucer.   The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 

Refresher  of  our  blood, 

Sicour  ayeu  al  langour. 

Id.  Ballade  in  Commendation  of  our  Lady. 


Nel 


r  sh.il 


rem  no  moisture,  ne  the  aire  no  re. 
light.— Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

shewed  refresliement  of  helpe  and 


They  might 
of  comforte.— Id.   The  Testament  of  I. 

And  when  a  dewe  eometh  upo  ye  heate.  it  shal  be  refreshed 
agayne.— Bible,  1551.  The  Bote  of  Jesus  Syrach,  c.  43. 

As  far  as  I  [Sir  E.  Carne]  can  learn,  they  return  again  to 
fetch  more,  always  to  refresh  their  camp  with  fresh  souldiers, 
in  the  lieu  of  such  as  be  perished. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  No.  34.  May  15,  1557. 


REF 

t  And  next  vnto  these  commeth  the  chiefe  physicion,  who 
is  an  olde  man  of  authorise,  hauing  with  him  many  medi- 
cines, oyntments,  salues,  and  other  like  refreshings  for  the 
sicke.— Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  205. 

Vnto  them  wyll  the  grace  and  fauorable  mcrcye  of  God 
gyue  the  lining  wel  and  fountayne  of  all  goodnes,  and  the 
eternal  springynge  floode  of  refreshment  vnto  saluacion. 

Udal.  Revelacion,  c.  21» 

By  reason  whereof  and  of  the  great  hete  yt  that  dav  ap- 
peryd,  after  longe  fyght  the  sayd  appellaut  lyght  from  his 
horse  for  his  refresshement.—Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1384. 


Daniel.  An  Ode. 

Beauty,  sweete  love,  is  like  the  morning  dew, 

Whose  short  refresh  upon  the  tender  green 

Cheers  for  a  time,  but  till  the  sun  doth  shew ; 

And  straight  'tis  gone,  as  it  had  never  been. 

Id.  Son.  47. 
Through  midst  thereof  a  little  river  rol'd, 

By  which  there  sate  a  knight  with  hclme  unlaste, 
Himsclfe  r<f>,  -J.-.-r,  /  v.  r  ':,  -' 
After  his  travell  long  and  labours  manifold. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 
Moreover,  in  lassitudes  and  extreme  colds,  oile  is  a  pre- 
sent refreshing  and  remedie.—  Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxiii.  c.  4. 
Too  long  I  followed  have  my  fond  desire, 

And  too  long  panted  on  the  ocean  streams, 
Too  long  refreshment  sought  amidst  the  fire, 
Fursu'd  those  joys  which  to  my  soul  are  blames. 

Drummond.   Urania, 
Wide  flies  the  tedded  grain  ;  all  in  a  row 
Advancing  broad,  or  wheeling  rmind  the  field, 
They  spread  their  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun, 
That  throws  refreshful  round  a  rural  smell. 

Thomson.  Summer. 


i  to  be  remembered  that,  although  the  worship  o 
chief  end  of  the  institution,  yet  the  refrrsiniient  < 
ranks  of  mankind  by  an  intermission  of  their  la 
ispensably  a  secondary  object.  "Thou  shalt  re 
the  seventh  day,"  said  the  law,  "that  the  son  of  thy  ] 
maid,  and  the  stranger,  may  be  refreshed." 

Bp.Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Si 


Fr.  Refrigerer  ;    It. 
Rifriger&re;    Sp.  Re- 

[  frigerar;  Lat.  Refriye- 

,    from     rej'riyere, 

(re,    and  frig-ere,  to 

freeze  or  cool.)  to  cool 

gain.     See  Refresh. 

To  cool. 

But  when  their  cause  should  be  discided  with  blowes  & 
handstrokes,  their  fury  was  asswaged  &  refrigerate,  their 
hartes  were  in  their  hecks,  &  their  stomackes  as  coulde  as 
any  stone.—  Hall.  Chronycle.  Hen.  VII.  an.  4. 
i  those  unctuo' 
lenitive  and  i 
Holland.  Plinie, 
!  these  towers  according  to  their  seve 


REFRI'GERATE,  v. 
Refri'gerate,  adj. 
Refri'gerant,  adj. 
Refri'gerant,  n. 
Refrigera'tion. 
Refri'gerative. 
Refrigeratory,  adj. 
Refrigeratory,  n. 


the  view  of  divers  meteors.— Bacon.  Nero  Atlantis. 

I  think  sudden  and  unseasonable  refrigerations  of  the  air 
may  proceed  from  the  action  of  subterraneal  bodies  upon  one 
another.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  51. 

And  to  say  a  truth,  all  lectuces  ; 


ive,  and  doe  coole  t 
The  purple  violets  a 


PUn 


l  refri 


Id.  lb.  b.  xxi.  o.  19. 
Because   the  vapours  being  raised  up  into  the   middle 
region,  and  there  refrigerated  and  condensed,  must  needs 
descend  down  again  in  the  furm  of  water. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  C71. 
In  great  contusions  without  a  wound,  if  the  tumour  be 
large,  feel  pappy  and  increase,  notwithstanding  your  appli- 
cation of  rrfngciunts,  you  may  suspect,  &-c. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  v.  c.  0. 
This  grateful  acid  spirit   that  first  comes  over  is,  as  a 
learned  chvniist  and  phjM'-ian  informs  us,  highly  refrigera- 
tor//, diuretic  hinloriiir,  balsamic,  or  preservative  from  pu- 
trefaction, &c.— Berkeley.  Siris,  s.  120. 

[It  is]  a  delicate  wine,  and  a  durable  refrigeratory. 

Mortimer. 

RE'FUGE,  v.}  Vr.Refuir, refuge;  It.Rifug- 
Re'fuge,  n.  >gire;  Sp.  Refugiar  ,-  L&t.Re- 
Refugee'.  J  jfugere,  (re,  and  fugere,)  to  fly 

back  ;    to  fly  back,  (sc.)  from  danger," for  safety. 
A  place  of  safety  or  security ;  a  shelter,  pro- 
tection;  a  retreat,  recourse,  (sc.  in  danger  or 
necessity.  \ 


II  EF 

Thou  glory  of  womanhed,  thou  faire  May, 
Thou  harcn  of  reftde,  bright  sterre  of  day, 
Rew  on  my  child.—  Chaucer.  Man  of  Lama  Tale, 
Thei  had  no  certaine  refuge  nor  place  I 


discourses  used 


Hen.  VI.  an.  14. 


__  my  behalf,  to  induce  them  to  take  13 
•efug'e  was  only,  that  they  would  fain  learn 
how  they  might  hone*stly  answer  the  French. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  b.  i.  No.  33. 

Like  silly  beggars, 

Who,  sitting  in  the  stockes,  refuge  their  shame 
That  many  haue,  and  others  must  sit  there. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  V.  ec.  5. 
Eftsoones  her  steps  she  thereunto  apply'd. 

And  came  at  last  in  weary,  wretched  plight 
Unto  the  place,  to  which  her  hope  did  guyde 
To  fiude  some  refuge  there,  and  rest  her  wearie  syde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 
The  Duke  de  Soubise  refuged  hither  from  France,  upon 
niiscarri.iire  of  some  undertaking  of  his  there. 

Sir  J.  Fenett.  Observations  on  Ambassadors,  p.  111. 
The  boasted  pretence  of  no  medium  between  Sabellianism 


and  Tritheism,  which 
the  last  refuge  both  of 
routed  and " 


II'".-'- 
itirely 
Waterland.   Works,  vol.  if.  p.  54. 

To  Rome  they  swarm  in  shoals  : 

So  sweet  and  easy  is  the  gain  from  fools, 
Poor  refugees  at  first,  they  purchase  here  : 
And  soon  as  denteen'd  they  domineer. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  3. 
The  country  [Cape  of  Good  Hope!  is  pretty  well  settled 
with  farms,  Dutch  families,  and  French  refugees,  for  twenty 
or  thirty  leagues  up  the  country. 

Bumpier.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  an.  1691. 
The  hapless  unbeliever,  while  disordered  nature  is  sound- 
ing in  his  ears,  hath  no  where  to  fly  for  refuge  from  his 
terrors.— Warburton.   Works,  vol.  x.  Ser.  18. 

REFU'LGENT.  ^      See  Effulgent.    Fr.Jfp- 
Refd'lgence.         Vfulger;    It.  Rifiilgere,  riful- 
Refl'lgency.        J  genie;  Sp.  Refulgente ;  Lat. 
Refulgere,  (re,  and  fulgere  ,•   Gr.  d>\e-y-eii<,  to  burn, 
to  blaze,)  to  blaze   or  shine,  repeatedly,  con- 
tinually. 

Emitting  or  sending  forth  incessant,  and,  con- 
sequentially, excessive  brightness,  brilliancy,  or 
splendour  ;  bright,  brilliant,  splendid. 


REP 

RE-FU'RNISH,  v.  Fr.  Fournir,  to  supply, 
provide,  fit — again. 

Henry  the  7th  reuiued  the  lawes,  auanced  justyce,  re- 
furngshed  his  dominyons,  and  repayred  his  manours. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governocr,  b.  i.  c.  24. 

REFU'SE,  v.  ~\  Fr.  Refuser;  It.  Rifusare, 
Refu'se,  adj.  I  ri/turare,  recnsare.q.d.  refutare, 
Re'fuse,  n.  I  and  hence  the  refuse,  reliquiae, 
Refi 'sable.  J  rejectamenta  ;  things  which 
Refu'sal.  I  are  refused  and  rejected,  (Skin- 

Refi'ser.  J  ner. )  Menage  also  derives 
refuser  from  refutare.  (See  To  Refute.)  We 
have  still  in  use,  "recusant"  and  "recusancy,"  from 
the  old  verb  to  recuse,  (qv. ;)  and  in  the  quotation 
there  from  Fox  both  refuse  and  recuse  are  em- 
ployed ;  yet  it  seems  as  probable  that  refuse  may 
be  a  corruption  of  recuse,  as  of  refute. 

To  deny,  to  reject ;  to  give  a  negative  to  any 
request  or  petition. 

Refuse,  n any  thing  refused,  rejected,  abject, 

not  worth  taking'. 


Away  he  gan  him  drawe,  his  conseil  to  refus.—Id.  p.  330. 

&  now  er  thise  hot  man's  bond,  rascaile  of  refous. 

Id.  p.  115. 
An  oth  suore  thei  thare,  to  stand  to  the  ordinance, 
Ouer  the  se  to  fare  bifor  Philip  of  France, 
At  his  dome  suld  it  be,  withoute  refusyng.         Id.  p.  216. 


•r.  Trail.  #  Cres.  b. 


His  bright  refulgent  arms  so  si 
Reflect  the  beams,  as  that  he  s 
Like  that  in  painting  we  a  glory  c 


to  ail 


Dragton.  David  Sc  Goliah. 

And  from  his  seate  tooke  pleasure  to  display 

The  citie  so  adorn'd  with  towres,  the  sea  with  vessels  fil'd, 
The  splendor  of  refulgent  armes,  the  killer  and  the  kil'd. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 
And  after;  giue  me  the  refu'gencie 
Of  most  renown'd  and  rich  posteritie. 

Id.  A  Hymne  to  Venus. 
Suddenly  as  she  [my  soul]  would  fix  her  eyes  upon  the 
object,  her  sight  is  presently  dazled  and  disgregated  with 
the  r-fulgencgani  coruscations  thereof.  —Howelt.b.ii.  Let.oO. 
Like  bright  Aurora,  whose  refulgent  ray 
Fortells  the  fervour  of  the  ensuing  day, 
And  warns  the  shepherd  with  his  flocks  retreat 
To  leafy  shadows,  from  the  threatened  heat. 

Waller.  Of  the  Dunger  of  his  Majesty. 
In  him  the  beauty  of  the  divine  image  was  refulgent,  in 
its  original  perfection :  in  all  the  sons  of  Adam  obscured 
and  marred,  in  a  degree  to  be  scarce  discernible. 

Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

RE-FUND,  V.  >       Vt.Refonder  les  despences,  to 

Refu'sion.  J  restore,  pay,  return.or  give  back 
—the  costs  and  damages,  (Cotgrave.)  Lat.  Re- 
fandere,  (re,  aaAfundere,)  to  pour  back,  to  restore. 

To  pour  back,  to  restore,  to  repay. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  avarice  :  the  one  is  but  of  a  bastard 
kind,  and  that  is,  the  rapacious  appetite  of  gain ;  not  for  its 
ov.ii  sake,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  refunding  it  inmediately 
through  all  the  channels  of  pride  and  luxury. 

Cowley.  Of  Avarice. 

As  I  said  before,  and  the  peripateticks  observe  well,  were 
the  humors  of  the  eye  tinctured  with  any  colour,  they  would 
refund  that  colour  upon  the  object,  and  so  it  would  not  be 
represented  to  the  soul,  as  in  itself  it  is. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 
Oh,  spare 

Thy  suppliant  people,  and  receive  their  prayer ! 

Brass,  gold,  and  treasures  shall  the  spoil  defray, 

Two  hundred  oxen  every  prince  shall  pay; 

The  waste  of  years  refunded  in  a  day. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxii. 

It  hath  been  objected  to  me  that  this  doctrine  of  the 
refusion  of  the  soul  was  very  consistent  with  the  belief  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  in  the  interme- 
diate space,  between  death  and  the  resolution  of  the  soul 
into  the  to  it.— Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  Note  cc. 


What  cas,  (quod  Troilus, 
Hath  guided  thee  to  seen 
That  am  refuse  of  everie 

That  other  toke  to  studie  and  muse, 
As  he  whiche  wolde  not  refuse 
The  labour  of  his  wittes  all.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

For  upon  theyr  refusall  and  forsakinge  of  the  gospell,  the 
anie  was  to  you  by  so  muche  y°  rather  offered. 

Udal.  Romaines,  c.  11. 
|  But  a  certain  gentlewoman  then  prisoner  amongst  them 
i  hadde  presented  causes  of  exceptions  or  refusals  against 
them. — Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  843.  Table  of  the  French  Martyrs. 

At  last  when  as  the  Sarazin  perceivM 

How  that  straunge  sword  refns'd  to  serve  his  neede, 
But,  when  he  stroke  most  strong,  the  dint  deceiv'd ; 

He  fiong  it  from  him;  and,  devoyd  of  dreed, 

Upon  him  lightly  leaping  without  heed 
'Twixt  his  two  mighty  armes  engrasped  fast, 

Thinking  to  overthrowe  and  downe  him  tred. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 


Thus  spoken,  ready  with  a  proud  refuse 
Argantes  was  his  proffer'd  aid  to  scorn. 

Fairefax.  Tasso, 


Considering  also  that  they  fought  not  against  them,  but 
with  the  refuse  and  scattered  people  of  the  overthrown  army 
his  father  had  lost  before.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  207. 

But  I  his  graft,  of  ev^y  weed  o'ergrown. 
And  from  our  kind,  as  refuse  forth  am  thrown. 

Drayton.  Isabel  to  Rich.  II. 


The  sacred  word  refusing  as  a  guide, 
Slaves  they  become  to  luxurv  and  pride. 

Waller.  On  the  Fear  jf  God,  c 
Ere  long  her  brother  may  the  wanton  wed, 
And  reap  the  refuse  of  the  Roman's  bed. 
Rowe.  Lu 


Pharsalia,  b.  x. 

A  fiat  refusal  on  his  [their  prince's]  part  reduces  them  to 
the  melancholy  alternative  of  continuing  to  submit  to  one 
grievance,  and  to  stand  exposed  to  the  other  danger,  or  of 
freeing  themselves  from  both  without  his  consent. 

Bolingbroke.  Dissertation  on  Patties,  Let.  7. 

A  refutable,  or  little  thing  in  one's  eye. — Young,  Ser.  2. 

These  things  in  themselves,  without  respect  to  their  use 

in  promoting  the  salvation  of  men  by  the  propagation  of  the 

gospel,  were,  as  we  are  taught  by  our  Syropho?]iician  sister, 

but  the  fragments  and  the  refuse  of  the  bridegroom's  supper. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  39. 


REFU'TE,  v.\       See  Confute.    Fr.  Refuter; 

Refutation.     V  It.    Refutare  ;      Sp.  Refutar  ; 

Refu'ter.  )  Lat.  Refutare,    (re,    and    the 

obsolete  future, i.  e.  fundere',)  to  pour  ;   and  thus, 


lie  a 

perhaps,  literally,  rcfundere,  to  pour  back  upon  ; 
to  reject,  to  repel,  to  rebate  ;  and,  hence,  (met. ) — 

To  rebate,  (sc.)  the  force  of  argument  or  rea- 
soning ;  to  repel  it ;  to  disprove ;  to  refel ;  to 
demonstrate  or  show  to  be  false. 

Then  I  began  to  refute  that  foule  error,  howbeit  myspeach 
did  nothing  at  all  preuaile  with  him ;  for  he  could  not  be 
perswaded  that  any  soule  might  remaine  without  a  body. 

Hacktuyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 

Considering  which  part  techeth  him  the  trewe  inuocatiort 
and  worship  of  God  and  which  cofirmeth  his  faith,  which 
reiecteth  and  refuteth  the  Iewes  and  vs  castinge  away  God. 
and  his  gospel  as  thei  did. — Joye.  Expos,  of  Daniel,  Arg. 

It  was  answered  by  another  boke  called  the  refutacion  or 

ouercommyng  of  the  apollogie  of  tbeconuencion  of  MadrilL 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  18. 

As  for  the  first  interpretation,  because  it  is  altogether 

wasted,  it  nedeth  no  refutation. 

Caluine.  Declaration  on  the  Eighty-Seventh  Psalm. 

And  then  the  law  of  nations  'gainst  her  rose, 
And  reasons  brought,  that  no  man  could  refute. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  9. 

It  was  the  question  of  the  rich  and  precious  Jewell  of 
England,  to  which  his  hardie  adversary  had  never  the  face 
to  reply.  My  refuter's  forehead  is  stronger,  with  a  weaker 
wit.— .Bp.  Hall.  Honour  of  the  Maried  Clergie,  b.  i.  8.  3. 

The  objections  to  them,  which  atheists  commonly  make, 
even  that  of  physical  and  moral  evil,  and  the  supposed  un- 
just distribution  of  good  and  evil,  which  has  been  made  in 
all  ages,  and  which  is  now  more  prevalent  than  ever,  by  the 
joint  endeavours  of  atheist  and  Christian  divines,  are  easy 
to  be  refuted.— Bolingbroke.  To  M.  de  Pouilly,  Let.  1. 

■With  insolence  and  impotence  of  thought, 

Instead  of  racking  fancy  to  refute. 

Reform  thy  manners,  and  the  truth  enjoy. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  7. 


AI'N,  v.  \ 
,'mxg,  n.  ft 


It.  Riguada- 
Regai'ning,  n.  ( gnare,  to  gain  or  win;   (A.  S. 

Ge-u-innan,  ge-wun,  gtvun,  gan,  or  gain,  acquirere, 

to  seek  or  search   for,   and,  consequentially,  to 

attain  or  obtain.) 

To  attain  or  obtain  again;  to  get  or  procure 

again. 

I  thought  here  to  omit  and  ouerpasse  the  regainyng  and 
conquest  of  the  strong  toune  of  Harflew. 


Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  15, 
this,  then  that  regain'd. 


But  by  degrees 
The  turning 
Unto  the  Dauphin,  all 


So  that  he  ceased,  for  a  time,  to  be  God,  and  wanted  to  he 
made  a  God  again  after  his  resurrection  ;  which  godhead, 
then  obtained,  or  regained,  is  to  last  no  longer  than  his 
mediatorial  kingdom. — Waterland.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  355. 

When  the  sea  smil'd,  and  the  winds  rag'd  no  more, 

He  leaves  his 

And  furrows  i 

Along  the  coast;  at  length  the  snip  regains. 

And  sails  to  Tibur  aud  Lavinium's  plains. 

Welsted.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  XV. 
My  soul  attends  thy  voice,  and  banish'd  virtue 
Strives  to  regain  her  empire  of  the  mi  ud. 

Johnson.  Irene,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

RE'GAL,  adj.  ^        See  Royal.      Fr.  Regale, 
Re'gal,  n.  regent  ,•     It.    Regale,   reggente ; 

Rega'ly,  n.  Sp.Real,  regente ;  Lat.  Regalis, 

Re'gally,  ad.       regens,  from  re-gere,  to  rule,  to 
Rega'lity.  I  order.     Regal  or  Royal, — 

Rf.'galty.  /      Of  or  pertaining  or  belong- 

Re'gext,  adj.        ing  to  a  ruler,  a  king ;  kingly. 
Re'gent,  n.  Regent, — 

Re'gency.  Ruling,    ordering,    govern- 

Re'gentship.  J  ing;  one  who  rules,  orders,  or 
governs  a  state,  a  college,  &c.  (now,  usually,  in  the 
stead  or  place,  during  the  minority  or  incapacity, 
or  in  the  absence  of,  as  substitute  or  deputy  for, 
the  principal.) 

Regals, — ensigns  of  royalty.      Regal,  v., — the 
musical  instrument,  Fr.  Regale,  It.  Regali,  is  also 
called  Rigol. 
Epbriht  of  alle  the  lond  had  the  regante. 
Fro  Douere  vnto  Tuede,  alle  was  his  fee. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  15. 
Mathithade  his  brother  resceyued  the  regante.— Id.  p.  50. 

Al  holiest  they  clepe  ther  hed, 

That  of  ther  rule  is  full  regali; 
Alas  that  evir  thei  ete  bred  1 

For  all  such  falshed  wol  foule  fall. 

haucer.  The  Ploutmannei  Tale,  pt,  t 


REG 

And  as  the  ruby  hath  the  soveraignty" 
Of  rich  stones,  and  the  regahj. 

Chaucer.  The  Floure  of  Courtesie. 
For  all  Thebes  with  the  regalty, 
Put  his  body  in  such  jeopardy. 

Litigate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 


The  worshippe  of  my  regalie 

Is  lore,  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

But  how  commeth  S.  Peter  by  these  regalles,  that  you  are 
Bwnrne  to  defende,  suing  thar  he.  was  neuer  no  kyng,  but  a 
fisher?  All  the  woride  know.Mli  tli.it  requlia  h.-iorcieth  to 
kinges.  and  to  like  power  of  kynges.— Borwrs.  Worhes,  p.201, 

He  gat  graute  of  his  sayd  lordes  that  they  slioulde  ayde 
ami  streiigthe  liyni  to  thcyr  powers,  to  bryng  his  brother 
Archigallo  to  his  former  honour  and  regally. 

Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  40. 

Then  y"  kynge  sped  liym  vnto  Edynborowe,  and  in  pro- 
cesse  of  tynie  wanne  ye  towne,  with  the  castell,  in  the 
wkiche  were  founde  ye  regalia  of  Scotlande. 

Id.  vol.  ii.  an.  1279. 


The  nobles 


wel  pleased   that  kyng 


Hall.  Hen.  IT.  Introd. 


Martyrs,  p.  15.    The  Church  of  Rome  that  now  is,  fyc. 

hat  purpose  was  it  ordeyned,  that  Christen  kynges, 
jghe  they  by  inheritance  succcded  theyr  pro_<eni- 
nge:»,,  shulde  in  an  open  and  stately  place,  before  al 


lltitude  would  giue  no 
doctors,  bachelers,  maisters,  and  other  gradu 
musters.— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1103.  an.  1541. 


Drayton.   The  Miseries  of  Q.  Margaret. 
And  in  regals  (where  they  bave  a  pipe    they  call   the 
Ightiag  lie  pipe  which  containeth  water)  the  sound  hath  a 
ontinuall  trembling.— Bacon.  NaturaU  Historic,  §  172. 
When  raging  passion  with  fierce  tyranny 
Robs  reason  of  her  dew  regalitie, 


Spenser.  Faerie  * 


Fm- 


the  duke  of  Bedford  being  dead, 
Jtie  is  ordain'd  the  regent  to  succeed 
France,  for  five  years  :  where  he  travailed 
With  ready  hand,  and  with  as  careful  heed. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars, 


Thereto  the  duke  of  Sc 
Their  friend,  and  one  of  the  Lancastrian  race. 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  Q.  Margaret. 

One  of  this  sexe,  they  say,  was  begotten  sometime  by 

Hercules,  in  whi«  h  n  -aid  shee  was  the  better  accepted,  and 
had  ihe  prerogative  of  the  regencie  ever  the  greatest  king- 


C'lneaii'd  himselfe  in  France, 
regentahvp. 

Hen.  FJT.  Acti.  sc.3. 


Our  adversaries  sometimes  tell  us  of  a  throne,  a  power  of 
Judging,  a  regal  authority  belonging  to  the  son  ;  and  that 
therefore  he  is  God;  and  they  observe  (as  they  think 
Bhrewdly,  but  in  truth  very  weakly}  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  therefore  none  of  that  title,  as  having  no  regal  domi-» 
Dion,  &c— Water land.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  14. 

He  therefore  gave  them  a  king:  but  such  an  one  as  was 
only  his  viceroy  or  deputy,    ar 
not  left  to  the  people's  electioi 
but  was  chosen  by  himself. 

Warburton.  2 


his  own  regality, 


Though  one,  I  grant  i\  in  the  "en'rous  breast, 

Flow'rs  by  that  name  promiscuously  we  call, 
But  one,  the  rose,  the  regent  of  them  all. 

Camper.  Retirement. 
Justyn  Martyr  tells  us,  that  in  the  beginning  God  had 
committed  the  government  of  the  world  to  angels,  who, 
abusing  their  trust,  were  dcgi  tiled  from  their  regency. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  v.  s.  2. 

REGA'LE,  v.  \      Fr.  Regaler;    It.   Regalare ; 

Rega'lement.  f  Sp.  Regalar.  Roquefort  and 
Lacombe  have  the  verb  galcr,  se  rejouir.  Me- 
nage,—<jalet  rejouissaace ;   which  Dr.  Jault  (the 


REG 

editor)  refers  to  the  A.  S.  Gal,  Ger.  Geil,  lasci- 
viens,  perhaps  from  A.  S.  Gce-cel-an,  to  heat,  to 
warm.  (See  Gallant.)  But  Skinner,  deriving 
from  the  [t.  Regalare,  explains — magnifieis  denis 
seu  conviviis  excipere;  q.  d.  regaliter,  i.e.  more 
regio  excipere.  And  Cotgrave's  explanation  refers 
to  the  same  source. 

Se  regaler,  to  make  as  much  account  and  fake 
as  great  care  of  himself,  as  if  he  were  a  king ;  to 
fare  nobly  at  a  feast.     To  regale  seems  to  imply — 

To  take  pleasure  in  the  refreshment  of  food; 
to  gratify  with  good  cheer;  to  feast  gratefully; 
to  fare  well. 

The  gate  they  pass,  and  to  the  dome  retire, 

Where  Venus  oft  regales  the  God  of  Fire. 

Fawkes.  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Argonautics,  b.  iii. 

The  Muses  still  require 

Humid  regalement,  nor  will  aught  avail, 

Imploring  Phoebus,  with  unmoisten'd  lips. 

Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

See  the  rich  churl,  amidst  the  social  sons 

Of  wine  and  wit,  regaling;  hark,  he  joins 

In  the  free  jest  delighted.  Shenstone.  Economy. 

REGA'RD,  v.       ^        See   Guard,    and    Re- 
Rega'rd,  n.  ward.      Fr. Re-garder ;  It. 

Rega'rdable.  Riyuardare.{re,  andgarder, 

Rega'rder.  guardare,)  to  lookback,  to 

Rega'rdful.  I  respect;  A. S.  Ward-ian. 

Rega'rdfully.        [       To  look  back  upon,  to 
Rega'rdless.  look  after;  to  respect ;  to 

Rega'rdlessly.  have  respect,  reference,  or 

Rega'rdlessness.       relation ;    to    remark,    to 
Rega'rdship.  J  notice,  to  observe,  to  attend 

to  ;  to  care  or  have  care;   to  look  after,   (sc.)  as 

valued,  esteemed,  beloved ;  and  hence,  to  esteem, 

to  belove. 
For  certes,  i 

beginning  oft' 

sorwe  of  helle.— Chaucer.  The  Person 
t  euery  man  to  r, 


R- garde  t 


.ight.- 


Con.  A. 


What  mindeth  he  to  frame,  or  on  what  hope 
In  enemies'  land  doth  he  make  hys  abode? 
Ne  his  ofspring  in  Italie  regardes  ? 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  iv 
And  as  she  shall  me  proue, 
So  bid  her  me  regarde, 


■fw-i 


-Wgatt.  TheLouerscndeth,S{C. 


And  yet  we  cannat  discomfyte  them,  and  they  are  1 
handefull  of  men,  as  to  the  regarde  of  vs. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c, 

They  sawe  that  the  duke  of  Brabant  hadde  so  hygh  i 
nory  as  to  be  lorde  and  souerayne  regarder  by  the  empe 
"    "I  mysdoers  and  robbers. 


i  chiefe  correctour  of  £ 


This  Lewis  [XI.]  also  was  of  so  dyuerse  &  wanton  con- 
ycion  y'  he  wold  goo  more  lyker  a.  yoman  or  a  seruvn^o 
nan,  than  lyke  a  prynce ;  y1?  which  was  tor  no  r<-gaid:dii:p 
or  sparynge  of  good  for  he  was  a  prince  of  moust  Ivberalite. 
Fabyan,  an.  145S. 


Whereby  themselves  r.o  douht  shall  also  gain 
A  like  regard  unto  their  memory. 

Daniel.  A  Funeral  Poem. 
Perdy,  said  Britomart,  the  choise  is  bard! 

II-  should  ndvaunccd  hep  to  high  regard. 

Sail  they,  and  have  our  ladies'  love  for  his  reward. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  I. 


And  we  cannot,  without  a  great  deal  of  phantastick  non- 
sense, suppose  otherwise  of  the  mind  of  man,  a  principle  no 
less  substantial,  but  much  more  excellent  and  rcgardable, 


Ind  ev.-i-ninie  when,  with  regard/till  sight, 
■he,  looking  backe,  espies  that  grisly  wight 

Approaching  nigh,  she  gins  to  mend  her  pace, 
ind  makes  her  fcare  a  spur  to  hast  her  flight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
"imon.  Is  this  th'  Athenian  minion  whom  the  world 
c'd  so  r ■  ff.tr  d fully? 

Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Activ.  sc.3. 
3  much  riisdain'd  the  Dane 

regardless  of  their  hate-. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  12. 
1591 


That  Edgar  after  1 
Unworthy  of  a  wai 
As  generally  he  se 


\.~Stillingfieet,  vol.  ii.  Ser. 


O  impudent,  regardful  of  thy  own, 
Whoso  thoughts  are  center'd  on  thyself  alone, 
Advanc'd  to  sovereign  sway  for  better  ends 
Than  thus  like  ab|ccl  slaves;  to  treat  thy  friend 

Dryden.  Homer. 
Nothing  in  the  earth  doth  more  tend  to  make  i 
less   and   regardless 


)the  p 

up,  vol.iv 


.  17. 


barbarous  neglect,  they  should  '. 
ncss  of  their  eternal  interest,  w 


r  heads,  when  God 
of  those  precious 
?     If,  through  our 


Scott.  The  Christian  Life,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

The  name  which  the  Hebrew  writers  gave  to  this  man- 
sion of  departed  souls  (without  regard  to  any  such  division 
of  the  souls  of  the  righteous  and  the  reprobate)  expresses 
only  that  it  is  a  place  unknown,  about  wheh  all  are  curious 
and  inquisitive.— Bp.  Horstey,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  20. 

Alas,  regardless  of  their  doom, 


The  1 


Norc 


RE-GA'THER,  v.     A.S.  Gad-erian,  to  draw 
or  bring  into  one  place. 

To  collect  or  assemble  again ;  to  recollect,  to 
reassemble. 

He  determined  to  try  his  fortune  another  yere,  when  he 
had  renewed  his  prouisions  and  r ('gathered  more  force. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  G40. 


Tev-etv,  to  beget.) 

To  beget  again  ;  to  breed,  bear,  or  bring  forth 
again ;  to  reproduce,  to  revive,  to  recreate ;  to 
give  a  new  birth  or  life. 

Ihesus  seide  to  hem,  treuly  I  seye  to  you,  that  ye  that 
han  forsaken  all  thingis  and  han  sued  me  in  regeneracion, 
whanne  manne's  son  schal  sitte  in  the  seete  of  his  majeste, 
ye  schulen  sitte  on  twelve  seetis  demynge  the  twelve  kyn- 
redis  of  Israel.— W%cUf.  Matthew,  c.  19. 

They  will  not  receyue  ye  fre  gospell  of  the  lybertye  of  the 
Spirit  to  be  regenerated  by  faith. 

Joye.   Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 

Christ  say  th,  if  we  eate  not  the  fleshe  of  the  sonne  of  man, 

sacrament  of  his  most  precious  bodie  and  bloud  to  norishe 
suche  as  be  by  his  Holy  Spirite  regenerate. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explic.  of  the  True  Calh.  Fayih,  fol.  9. 

First,  it  iustifieth  the  person  in  making  him  accepted, 

and  the  child  of  God  by  regeneration,  before  he  begin  to  doo 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.21.  The  Church  of  Rome  thai  now  is,  fyc. 

That  which  restores  flesh  that  was  lost  consolidates  dis- 
solved continuities,  incorporates  the  newly  received  nou- 
rishment, and  joyns  it  continuously  with  the  preexistent 

parts  of  flesh  and  bone  ;  which  regenerates  and  repairs  veins 
consumed  or  cut  oS.—Cudioorth.' Intellectual  System,  p.  167. 

Whence  we  observe  the  rarity  of  such  conversions,  that 

ihotk'ii    -..-.;;l     -.vv.  y\    cm  iv  ! 

expect  to  be,  called  from  the  depth  of  sin  to  reger.cracy  and 


-Hammond.   Works, 


R'-ii'-nerntinn  complete  stands  in  two  tiling?,  which  .->n\  .is 
:  were,  its  tme  integral  parts,  the  grant  made  over  to  the 
erson,  and  the  reception  of  that  grant.  The  grant  once 
iade  continues  always  the  same;  but  the  reception  may 
ary  because  it  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  recipient. 
Water  land.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  319. 


■ 


irth  ;   for  that  would  be  a  s 
i  part  only,  and  in  subordi 


though, 

the  i.rmcipal  agent. 

Id.  lb.  p.  352. 

I  am  not  unwilling  to  admit,  that  this  short,  but  very 
remarkable  conversation   is  fairly  interpreted  of  the  gift  of 

the  Spirit,  and  that,  when  this  Son- it  is  -.i'vn.  there  is  a  new 
birth,  a  reiwwration ;  but  I  say  that  it  is  no  where  deter- 
mine.! at  what  time  of  life,  or  under  what  circumstances, 
this  gift  is  imparted;  nay,  the  contrary  is  int mimed  by 
comparing  it  to  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  which  in  its  mode 
of  action  is  out  of  the  reach  of  our  rules  and  calculations. 


REG 

RE-GERMINA'TION.     Ff.  Regermer, 
bud  or  sprout  out  again,"  (Cotgrave.) 

See  the  quotation. 

Tile  Jews  commonly  express  resurrection  by 
lion,  or  growing  up  again  like  a  pi; 


RE-GET, 


Gregory.  Noles  on  Scripture,  p.  125. 

To  get  or  acquire,  to  win— again. 


And  then  desire  in  Gasc-oign  to  regel 
The  glorv  Inst,  which  home-broils  hinder  might, 
Advantaged  the  duke,  and  sav'd  his  head, 
Which  questionless  had  e 


Daniel.  Civil  War,  b.  vi. 
Regicida  ; 


}Fr. Regicide;  It. 
Sp.  Regicidium. 
One   who   kills, 


RE'GICIDE,  n. 

Re'gicide,  adj. 

Regici'dal.  J     "One  "who   kdls,   (caedit,) 

slays,  murders  a  king  (regem) ;  the  killer,  the 
murderer  of  a  king ;  the  killing,  the  murder  of  a 
king. 

And  our  posterite  shalbe  reproued  as  children  of  home- 
cides,  ye  of  regicides  and  prince  quellers. 

Hall.  Hen.  IF.  m.\. 

Not  therewith  satisfied  and  contented,  [he]  compassed 
and  accomplished  the  deatlie  and  destruction  of  liys  naturall 

lit'iiiiri.l.-  ;md  l.oHurlv  murder,  but  as  a  regicide  and  de- 
stroyer of  his  kyng.—  Id.  Hen.  VI.  an.  38. 

The  regicide  villain  was  apprehended,  and  command 
given  that  no  violence  sli  old  \k  otler'd  hira,  that  he  might 
be  reserv'd  for  the  law,  and  some  exquisite  torture. 

Howell,  b.i.  Let.  18. 

When  to  his  lust  .Egysthus  gave  the  rein. 

Did  fate,  or  we,  th'  adulterous  act  restrain? 

Did  fate,  or  we,  when  great  Atridesdied, 

Urge  the  bold  traitor  to  the  regicide  ? 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssn/.  b  i. 

For  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  when,  in  the  revolutions 
of  the  state,  the  regicides  came  to  take  their  turn  at  the 
scaffold  and  the  gallows,  their  friends  took  care  to  collect 
and  publish  their  last  spiritual  meditations. 

Warburlon.   Works,  vol.  x.  p.  136. 


I  call  a  commonwealth  reyicidt,  which  lays  it  down  as  a 
fixed  law  of  nature,  and  a  fundamental  right  of  man,  that 
all  government,  not  heing  a  democracy,  is  an  usurpation. 
That  all  kings,  as  such,  are  usurpers,  and,  for  being  kings, 
may  and  ought  to  he  put  to  death,  witli  their  wives,  families, 
and"  adherents  '['he  ennmumw  alth  which  acts  uniformly 
upon  these  priieip'.e-.  oird  which,  after  abolishing  every 
festival  of  religion,  chooses  the  most  flagrant  act  of  a  mur- 
derous remcide  treason  for  a  feast  of  eternal  commemora- 
tion, and  which  forces  all  her  people  to  observe  it— this  I 
call  regicide  by  establishment. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  2. 


REG 

It  is  true  that,  in  human  governments,  the  punishment 
of  a  few  is  sometimes  accepted  as  a  satisfaction  for  the 
offence  of  many;  as  in  military  punishments,  when  a  regi- 
ment is  decimated. — Bp.  Horslcy,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

He  sate,  with  a  patient  degree  of  attention,  to  observe  the 
proceedings  of  a  regimental  court-martial- 

Langton.  Of  Johnson  in  Boswell's  Life. 
O'Daub.  Well,   to   be   sure,   this  same  camp  is  a  pretty 
place,  with  their  drums,  and  the*r  fifes,  and  their  gigs,  and 
their  marches,  and  their  ladies  in  regimentals. 

Sheridan.  The  Camp,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
In  some  countries,  the  citizens  destined  for  defending  the 
state  seem  to  have  exercised  only,  wi'hout  being,  if  I  may 
say  so,  regimented  :  that  is  without  being  divided  into  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  bodies  of  troops,  each  of  which  performed 
under  its  own  proper  and  permanent  officers. 
Smith.    Wealth  oj  Nation*,  vol.  iii.  b.  v.  c.  1. 


RE'GION.  Fr.  Region;  It.  Regidne  ;  Sp. 
Region;   Lat.  Regio,  (from  reg-ere,  to  rule.) 

A  tract  or  district  of  land  or  territory  ruled 
over ;  a  kingdom ;  a  country  ;  a  tract,  a  portion, 
or  part ;  a  quarter,  a  division. 


B.  Brunne,  p.  143. 
Hire  eyen  caste  she  ful  low  adoun, 
Ther  Pluto  hath  his  derke  regioun. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2084. 
Whereof  this  kynge  great  heauinesse 
Hath  take  :  and  thought  in  his  courage 
To  gone  vpon  a  pilgrimage 

In  a  strange  region.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 
Upon  these  lower  regions  of  turmoil? 

;  storms  of  passion  mainly  beat 


Tall  they  are  of  bodily  stature,  as  well  in  one  part  as  the 
other:  in  the  hote  regions,  by  occasion  of  the  naturall 
motion  of  fire  ;  in  the  other,  lor  the  nourishment  by  mois- 
ture.— Ho llan d.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  78. 

Amongst  those  hilly  regions,  where  embrae'd 

In  peaceful  vales  the  happy  Grisons  dwell, 

Oft  rushing  sudden  from  the  loaded  cliffs 
ow  their  gathering  '     " 


REG 


Fr.  Regime  ;    It.  Reggi- 
mento  ,-    Sp.  Regimen,  regi- 


RE'GIMENT 

REGIMENTAL,  uty.    s  ..Mw-,    ^F.  ^-V ,   .-,.-  i 

Regime'ntals,  n.  J  mento  ;  Lat. Regimen,  from 
reg-ere,  to  rule  or  govern. 

Rule,  government ;  also,  a  body  or  number  of 
soldiers  under  the  ret/intent  or  command  of  one 
superior  officer,  the  Colonel. 
Lo  thus  this  worthie  yonge  kynge 
Was  fully  taught  of  euery  thynge, 
Whielie  might  yeue  eneendement 
or  good  rule,  and  good  regiment 
To  such  a  worthy  prynce  as  he.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

Christ  here  entedeth  not  to  disanull  the  temporall  regi- 
ment, and  to  forbul  ruli  rs  to  punishe  en  ill  doers. 

Tyndall.    Workes,  p.  209. 
Lord.  L.  And  a  rare  stateswoman  !  I  admire  her  bearing 
In  her  new  regiment. ' 

B.  Jonson.   The  New  Inn,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
There  chaunced  to  the  prince's  hand  to  rize 

An  auncu-nt  b>:  kr.  hiu'lii  liritmi  Moniments, 
That  of  this  land's  first  conquest  did  devize, 
And  old  division  into  regiments, 
Till  it  reduced  was  to  one  man's  governments. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 
And  giues  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull 
That  novses  it  against  vs. 

Shakespeare.   Antony  Sc  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  sc.6. 

The  regiment  of  the  soul  over  the  body  is  the  regiment  of 
the  more  active  part  over  the  more  passive,  though  both 
makiag  one  composition;  but  the  regiment  of  Almighty 
God  over  the  world  is  not  as  a  part  of  it,  or  as  a  form  or 
soul  informing  it,  but  as  a  rector  or  governour,  distinct, 
Ecry.rate,  and  essentially  differing  from  it. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  41. 

So  far  'tis  well :  but,  with  a  general  cry, 

The  reyiment  will  rise  in  mutiny, 

The  freedom  of  their  fellow-rogue  demand, 

And,  if  refus'd,  will  threaten  to  disband, 
Drydt 


Thomson.   Winter. 
What  are  ye,  monarchs,  laurell'd  heroes,  say, 
But  /Etnas  of  the  suffering  world  ye  sway? 
Sweet  Nature,  stript  of  her  embroider'd  robe, 
Deplores  the  wasted  regions  of  her  globe; 
And  stands  a  witness  at  truth's  awful  bar, 
To  prove  you  there  destroyers  as  ye  are. 

Cowper.    Heroism. 

RE'GISTER,  or^       Fr.Registre ,-   It.  Regtstro, 
Re'gester,  v.  registrare  ;  Sp.Registro,  re- 

Re'gister,  n.  gistrar  ;    Low  Lat.  Reges- 

Re'gistrar.  trnm,    and    also    regestum, 

Re'gistrary.  >  (whence    Milton's    regest.) 

Re'gistuate,  v.  And  Vossius  thinks, — ut  a 

Registration.  digerendo  digesia ;  ita  (uua- 

Re'gistership.  \oyojs)  regesta,  a  regerendo, 

Re'gistry.  J  therefore  registrant  is  writ- 

ten pro  regestum.  Regerere,  to  bear  or  carry  back, 
to  restore;  to  relate;  also,  to  treasure  up.  Skinner 
prefers  regestum,  (see  also  Du  Cangc. )  The  two 
words  seem  distinct ;  and  registrum  to  be  merely  a 
contraction  of  re-rum  gestarum,  of  things  done ;  (sc.) 
a  record,  an  account  of  them.     To  register, — 

To  record,  to  keep  an  account,  (sc.  of  things 
done ;)  to  record,  to  enrol ;  to  keep  a  memorial. 
For  ich  make  Piers  Plouhman,  my  procuratour  and  my 
And  registrer  to  receyuen.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  379. 
For  thi  ich  wolde  whiterly.  that  ge  were  in  registre 
And  goure  numbre  under  notarie  signe.— Id.  p.  405. 
Begester  this  in  thine  remembraunce. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Lone. 
O  excellent  herber  of  lovely  countenaunce, 
Ye  rcgester  my  love  in  your  remembraunce. 


Juvenal,  Sat  16. 


i  it  be  not  in  the  registre 

■  commanded  Hie  villain 
that  it  n 


Id.   The  Craft  of  Lo\ 


Gower.  Con.  A. 


And  wi 
all  that  ] 
booke  of  good  saiynges  of  straungiers.— Golden  Boke, 

Insomuch  that  tin-  (ireekos,  the  chiefs  registerers  of  worthy 
actes,  called  all  thinhabiters  from  the  riuer  of  Danow  north- 
ward by  the  name  of  Celtes  or  Galles. 

Goldinge.  Cecsar.  To  the  Reader,  *7. 
Lo  hither  cometh  a  goodly  maistre's 
Occupacion,  fame's  regestary. 

Skelton.  The  Croivne  of  Laurell. 
1592 


But  first,  here  falleth  fittest  to  unfold 

Her  antique  race  and  linage  ancient, 
As  I  have  found  it  regestrcd  of  old 

In  faery  laud  'mongst  records  permanent 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queeni,  0.6. 
Hitherto  hath  been  collected  what  there  is  of  certainty 
with  circumstance  of  time  and  place  to  be  found  register'd, 
and  no  more  than  barely  regitter'd  in  annals  of  best  note. 

Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  iii. 
Joy  may  you  have,  and  euerlasting  fame, 

Of  late  most  hard  a!  Ihlv  mei.t  by  you  donne, 
For  which  enrolled  is  your  glorious  name 
In  heavenly  regesters  above  the  sunne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  C.  I. 
Others  of  later  time  have  sought  to  assert  him  [Arthur] 
by  old  legends  and  cathedral  regests. 

Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  iii. 
So  there  appeared  numbred  in  the  renter-book  /F.mylius 
made  then  of  them,  three  hundred  seven  and  thirty  thou- 
sand, four  hundred  and  two  and  fifty  men. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  221. 

I  and  my  company  dined  in  the  open  air,  in  a  place  called 

Pente  Craig,  where  my  Begislrary  had  his  country  house. 

Ahp.  Laud.  Diary,  p.  24. 

The  reghtcrship  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  court  petitioned 

for  by  John  George.— Id.  Rem.  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 

Why,  worldlings,  do  ye  trust  frail  honour's  dreams, 

And  lean  to  gilded  glories  which  decay? 
Why  do  ye  toil  to  registrate  vour  names 
On  icy  pillars,  which  soon  melt  away? 

Drummond.  Flowers  of  Sion. 
There  is  another  way  also,  whereby  they  maybe  relieved, 
as  well  as  a  great  many  other  inconveniences  remedied; 
and  that  is  by  a  registry.  For  if  mortgages  were  rcgished, 
land  taxes  might  reach  them,  and  order  the  lender  to  pay 
his  proportion.—  Locke.  On  Bailing  the  J' nine  of  Money. 

The  patent  was  sealed  and  delivered,  and  the  person 
admitted  sworne  before  the  registrar. 

Warton.  Life  ofBalhmst,  p.  136. 
Attend  not  to  his  oaths— they're  made  on  earth, 
Not  register'd  in  heaven— he  mocks  at  grace, 


And  i 


5  creed  God  never  found  a  \\\;\ 


Churchill.    The  Times. 

They  seem  to  have  registered  his  sayings  with  wonderful 
fidelity,  but  not  always  in  the  order  in  which  they  come 
from  him.— Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

Stamp  duties,  and  duties  of  registration,  have  frequenlly 
been  imposed  likewise  upon  the  deeds  transferring  property 
of  all  kinds  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  and  upon  those 
transferring  immoveable  property  from  the  living  to  the 
living.—  Smith.    Wealth  vf  Nations,  b.  v,  c.  2. 


RE-GIVE, 


to  give  back  again. 


The  period  past,  rcgive  1 

RE'GNANT,  adj.  )        Fr.    Regnant;     It.   Reg- 

Re'gnative.  ]  nante ;   Lat.  Regnansy  from 

regnarc,  to  reign,  (qv.) 

Reigning  or  ruling  with  /. ingh/  authority ;  ruling, 
governing,  dominant  or  predominant. 

Right  so  litel  or  nought  is  worthe  erthely  power,  but  if 
regnatifc  prudence  in  hecdes  gouerne  the  smale,  to  whiche 
heedes  the  smal  owen  to  obey,  and  suffice  in  their  gouern- 
aunce.— Chaucer.   The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 

And  to  speak  with  due  reverence,  there  may  he  reason* 
ably  supposed  in  queens  regnant  a  In  tie  proportion  of  tender- 
ness that  way  [to  their  successors]  more  than  in  kings. 

Reliquue  Wottoniants,  p.  1G8. 

The  queen  regent,  regnant,  or  sovereign,  is  she  who  holds 
the  crown  in  her  own  right  ;  as  the  first  and  perhaps  tho 
second  queen  Mary,  queen  Elizabeth,  and  queen  Anne; 
and  such  a  one  has  the  same  powers,  prerogative,  rights, 
dignities,  and  duties,  as  if  she  had  been  a  king. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

RE-GORGE,   v.      Fr.  Gorger,  engorget;    It. 

Ingorgiarc,  ingurgitdre. 

As  the  Fr.  Regorger,  to  overglut  or  overcharge 

the  stomach  ;  to  overrun  or  overthrow  the  banks; 

also  to  vomit,  cast  an  overfull  gorge,  (Cotgrave.) 

Semichor.  While  thir  hearts  were  jocund  and  sublime, 

Drunk  with  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine, 

And  fat  rcgorg'd  of  bulls  and  goats, 

Chaunting  thir  idol.  Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

When  you  have  re-gorg'd  what  you  have  taken  in,  you 
are  the  leanest  things  in  nature. 

Dryden.  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

RE-GRAFT,  v.     Graf-ed,  graft. 
To  cut  again  into  ;  to  fix  or  insert  a  cutting  or 
scion,  again,  repeatedly. 


REG 

RE-GRANT,  v.  To  give  again ;  to  bestow,  to 
concede,  to  yield,  to  allow — again. 

He,  by  letters  ;,., rents,  incorporated  them  by  the  name  of 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Tiie.ity  church  in  Norwich,  and 
regranted  their  lands  to  them.— Aylije.  Pat  ergon. 

This  I  note  to  obviate  a  common  mistake,  as  if,  because 
a  covenant  has  been  once  granted  and  fixed  on  Cod's  part, 
it  may  not  be  properly  said  to  be  regnoilcd,  or  renewed,  with 
a  fleeting  body  of  men,  as  new  gener 
Watertand 


ol.  vii.  p.  314. 

REGRA'TE.  Derham  probably  so  writes  re- 
gret or  regrete ;  meaning — . 

To  be  ungrateful  or  displeasing  to. 

Even  in  the  clothing  of  the  most  sordid  animal,  those  that 
are  the  least  beautified  with  colours,  or  rallior  whoso  clothing 
may  regrate  the  eye,  we  discern  such  strokes  of  inimitable 
skill,  such  incomparable  curiosity,  that  we  may  say  with 
Solomon,  Kccles.iii.  II,  [God]  hath  made  every  thing  beau 
tiful  in  his  time. — Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

REGRA'TE,  v.  \       Low  Lat.  Regratarii,   re- 
Regra'ter.  \-gratatores.      To  regrate,    in 

Regra'ting,  n.  J  our  common  law,  did  an- 
ciently signify  to  buy  by  the  great  and  sell  by 
retail,  ( Minshcw. )  Subsequently,  as  explained  in 
the  quotation  from  Blackstone,  to  buy  by  the  grate 
was  also  called  to  engross,  (qv. )  Du  Cange  de- 
rives from  corradere. 

To  regrate, — Fr.  Regrater, — was  also  to  grate  or 
rub  again  ;  to  scour ;  to  dress  up  again.  See 
Grate,  v. 


Rose  the  regralour  was  hurc  right  name.— Id.  p.  98. 

I  heare  say  that  in  England  we  have  landlords  (nay  step- 
lords  I  might  say)  that  arc  become  -rosier-,  and  burgesses 
are  become  regraters,  and  some  fanners  will  rcoi ■ale  and  buy 
up  all  the  come  that  comrneth  to  the  markets,  and  lay  it  up 
in  store,  and  sell  it  againe  at  an  higher  price  when  they  see 
their  time.— Latimer.  Ser.  before  K.  Edward,  an.  1550. 


Jlegroiiog  was  described  1 


statute  [o  &  6.  Ed.  6.1 


REGRATIA'TORY.      See    Grace,    Grate. 
Fr.  Regratier,  to  thank  or  return  thanks. 

That  welnere  notbynge  there  doth  remayne 
Wherewith  to  gyue  you  my  regraciatorij. 

Skelton.  The  Crownc  of  Laurell. 

RE-GREET,  v.  >       See  Regret  ;   A.  S.  Gret- 
Regree't,  n.         (  an  ;    salutem    dicere,    (pro- 
bably from  Gratd-an,  to  cry  or  call,)  to  salute,  or 
announce  a  salutation. 

To  salute  again ;  to  return  a  salutation. 
The  little  robin,  featherless  and  free, 
Regreets  the  owl  with  many  a  cap  and  knee. 

Drayton.  The  Owl. 
She  thether  goes  in  hope  of  helpe : 


Albion's  England,  b.  i.  c.  6. 
And  shal  these  hands  so  lately  purged  of  bloud, 
So  newly  ioyn'd  in  loue,  bo  strong  in  both, 
Vnyoke  this  seysure,  and  this  kind  regrecle  ? 

Shakespeare.  King  Joint.   Act  iii.  so.  1. 

R  E  G  R  E'  S  S,  n.  ~\       R.  Regresso ;  Sp.  Regresso  ,■ 
Regre'ss,  v.  1  Lat.  Rcgredi,  regress-um,  (re, 

Regression.         I  and  griid-iri,  to  step,)  to  step 
Regra'de,  v.        J  back,  to  go  back. 
A  going  or  coming,  moving  back ;   a  return ;  a 
reiteration. 


Tied  is  called  i-rgrrssion,  when  we  repeate  aworde  eftsone 
that  both  loo  spokco  on;!  ivherscd  before,  whether  the  same 
be  in  the  beginning,  in  tie'  middest,  or  in  the  latter  end  of 
a  sentence.—  Wilson.  Ithelortyue,  p.  208. 


REG 

They  saw  the  darkness  commence  at  the  eastern  limb  of 
the   sun,   and  proceed  to  the  western,  till   the  whole  was 

the  eastern,  till  his  |iui|,t  was  folly  restored:  which  they  at- 
tributed to  the  miraculous  j  e.ssace  of  the  moon  across  the 
sun's  disk.— Hales.  New  Anal,  of  Chronology,  vol.ii.  p.  897. 

All  being  forced  unto  fluent  consistences  naturally  regreise 
into  their  former  solidities. — Brown.   Vnlg.  Err.  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

For  to  desire  there  were  no  God,  were  plainly  to  unwish 


their 


,  ..(., 


11, 


Ii.  lb. 


REGRE'T,  v.  ^       Fr.  Regret,   regrelter.     Va- 
Regre't,  n.         I  rimts  etymologies  are  offered. 
Rf.gre'tfvl.       f  ( See  Menage. )     Skinner  pre- 
Regre'tfilly.  J  il'i's  the    Lat.  Regralum,  q.  d. 
ingratum,   um/rale/'nl,  displeasing.     Dr.  Knott  re- 
fers to  the  Scotch  Greit,  in  A.  S.  Grad-an  ;  Goth. 
Greit-an,  to  cry.      See  Greed,  Greet,  and  Re- 
greet. 

To  weep  or  cry  for  or  after  ;  "  to  bewail,  be- 
moan, lament,  grieve,  sorrow,  repent,  for,"  (Cot- 
grave.  ) 

Yet  they  presumed  for  her  hie  regrate, 

And  stil  mourning.— Chancer.   Testament  ofCreseide. 

Me  semeth  by  langage  ye  be  some  potestate 

Or  els  some  curious  rrloscr  disceiuable, 

Id.  The  Craft  of  Lovers. 
Alas  (quod  he)  wdtat  earth  nowe,  or  what  seas 
May  me  receyuef     Catif.  what  restes  me  nowe  ? 
For  whom  in  Grcee  doth  no  abode  remayne  : 

The  Trojans  eke  oocmlcd  soke  to  wreke 

Their  hainous  wratlt  wyrh  shedyng  of  my  bloud. 

"With  this  cce,  ,v  our  hett-s  from  rancor  moved. 

Surrey,   Virgile.  .Jineis,  b.  ii. 
All,  cruel  fare,  thou  never  struck'st  a  blow 
Hy  all  mankind  >-<-</retted  so. 

Cotton.  On  the  Death  of  the  Earl  ofOssory. 


She  fell  mgr.niutl  for  son-...-  full 
And  lively  biv.illi  her  :-;ad  Lm.-.t  .".id 
Yet  might  her  pitteous  hart  be  seer 
Spenser.  Ft 
Thou  art  retum'd,  but  nought  retu 
Save  my  lost  ji>vs'  rr'/rnful  n....-nw\ 
Fans  It  i< 


Fight,  or  light  i 


Thei 


.vani  we  (lain 
■  prize  the  i 


Alike  regrettedin  the  dust  he  lie; 

Who  yields  ignobly  or  who  bravely  dies. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 

It  is  a  greater  and  more  manly  pleasure,  which  some  men 
take  in  searching  into  the  nature  of  these  things  in  the 
world,  than  others  can  take  in  the  most  voluptuous  enjoy? 
ments  of  them:  the  one  can  only  satist;;;  a  brutish  appetite, 
while,   it    may  he,    something  within    is  very  unquiet  and 


iy  ?v</r. ;  t 


Stitlirififteet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 
Tho*  grief  and  fondness  in  mv  breast  rebel. 
When  injur'd  Tiialeh  bi.l.s  the  town  farewell, 
Yet  still  my  calmer  thought  his  choice  commend, 
I  praise  the  hermit,  but  regret  the  friend. 

Johnson.   London. 

RE-GUE'RDON,  n.  }      Fr.  Reguerdonner,  to 

Regde'rdon,  v.  $  regard  or  reward. 

To  reward,  to  recompense,  or  remunerate ;  to 
benefit,  in  return  for  some  action  done,  some  ser- 
vice performed. 

And  of  what  mede  shall  he  be  reguerdoncd,  certes  of 
ryght  fayre  mede  and  right  great,  abouen  all  medes. 

Tho  toke  this  knight  a  yerd  on  honde, 
And  goth  there  as  the  cofers  stoude, 
And  with  thassent  of  euerichone, 
He  leid  his  yarde  vpon  one, 

And  setteth   the  kyn.e  .  howe  tliilke  same 

And  prcitb  him'that  thei  might  it  haue. 
King.  Stoope  then,  and  set  your  knee  against  my  foot, 

I  gyrt  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  Yorke. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Henry  VI.  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

RE'GULAR,  adj.  ~\       Fr.  Regulier ;    It.  Rego- 

Re'gular,  n.  j  lure,  adj.,  regolarc,  v.;    Sp. 

Regularity.  I   Regular,     areglar ;      Lat. 

Re'gulari.y.  V  Regiflu,  regularis,  fromreg- 

Re'gulate,  v.  I  ere,  to  rule  or  order. 

Regila'tion.  I       Of  or  pertaining,  agree- 

Regula'tor.  )  able  or  according,  to  ride, 


REH 

or  right,  or  direction,  order,  guidance,  or  method  t 
ordered  or  prescribed  course ;  orderly,  metho- 
dical. 

Saint  Austen  saith,  a  man  maybe 

In  houses  that  han  properte, 

As  templers  and  hospitelers, 

And  as  these  chanons  regulars. — Chaucer.  Rom.  4  the  R. 

Yee  have  heard  how  first  they  [MonkesJ  began  of  laymen 
onely,  leading  a  straiten-  life  from  the  societie  of  other  per- 
sons, who,  then  following  the  rule  of  S.  liennet,  were  culled 
regulars  and  votaries.— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1077.  Hen.  VIII. 
Alter  his  death  she  is  free  from  the  law,  to  marie  to  whom 
she  will,  so  it  be  itr  the  Lord,  that  is,  requlariter,  regulurlie. 
Id.  lb.  p.  52.  an.  221.   The  ten  first  Persecutions. 
That  ev'n  the  sceptre,  which  might  all  command 

Seeing  her  s"  nopal  tial,  e,|iial,  regular; 
Was  pleas',!  to  pnt  itself  into  her  hand, 
Whereby  they  both  grew  more  admired  far. 

Daniel.  To  Sir  T.  Egerton,  Knight. 
They  would  have  us  believe,  that  amongst  these  infinite 
worlds  (till  of  them  fortuitously  made)  there  is  not  one  of  a 
thousand  or  perhaps  of  ten  thousand,  that  hath  such  regu- 
larity.  eoncinnity,  and  harmony  in  it,  as  this  wor.d  that 'we 
chanced  to  emerge  in. — Cndimrtli.   Intel!.  System,  p.  674. 

It  never  was  the  work  of  philosophy  to  assemble  multi- 
tudes, but  to  regulate  only,  and  govern  them,  when  they 

were  assembled. — Cairley.   Ess.  On  Avarice. 

He  [Anasagoras  himself]  did  not  only  assert  God  to  be 
the  cause  of  motion,  but  also  the  governour,  regulator,  and 
methodizer  of  the  same,  for  the  production  of  Ibis  harmo- 
nious system  of  the  world,  and  therefore  too  ev  Kai  tcaXtup 
atTuiv,  the  cause  of  well  and  fit. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  383. 
So  bold,  yet  so  judiciously  you  dare, 
That  your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular. 

Drydcn.  Ep.  To  Mr.  Congrevc. 
Let  the  French  and  Italians  value  themselves  on  their  re- 
gularity :  strength  and  elevation  are  our  standard. 

Id.   Virgil.  JEneii,  Ded. 
There  I  the  manly  race,  the  parent-hive 
Of  the  mix'd  kingdoms,  formed  into  a  state 
More  regularly  free.  Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 

This  factitious  salt,  when  I  have  rightly  prepared  it,  did 
sundry  times  shoot  into  long  crystals  with  joints  like  dia- 
monds,   that   did   emulate   native    crystal   as   well   in  the 
regular ness  of  shape  as  in  the  transparency  of  the  substance. 
Boyle.    Works,  vo..  ill.  p.  5ol). 

Critics  would  regulate 

Our  theatres,  and  whigs  reform  our  state  . 

Both  pretend  lo\e.  and  both  iphuuic  rot  "em  !)  hate. 

Dryden.  Prologue  to  the  Loyal  Brother. 

There  is  another  thing  that  lies  at  the  bottom,  that  is  to 

say,  worldly  interest,  and  dominion,  and  power,  which  they 

hope  to  compass  by  such  a  regulation  of  matters  as  they 

desire,— Sharp,  vol.i.  Ser.  10. 

Some  say  that  under  force 

Of  that  controlliiic  ordinance  they  move, 
And  need  not  his  immediate  baud,  who  first 
1'reserrb'd  their  course,  to  regulate  it  now. 

Cowpcr.  Task,  b.  vi. 
Nor  was  the  engine  he  employed  to  defeat  man's  restora- 
tion diiicrent  from  that  with  which  he  procured  his  fall.     It 
was  still  knowledge  without  its  regulator,  temperance. 

Warburlon.   Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  8. 

RE-GU'RGITATE,  v.  )      Fr.   Regurgiler,   to 

Regurgita'tion.  )  regorge,     (qv. );      to 

throw  back  through  the  gorge  or  throat ;  (Lat. 
Gurges. ) 

To  throw  or  cast  back ;  to  reflow  or  flow  back. 

D  and  F  two  valvulre  to  hi  pass  the  spirits  from  the  brain 

into  the  muscles,  but  stop  them  if  they  would  i  egutgitrtle. 

More.   Imnnirtultlg  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

These  two  both  together  are  a  most  artificial  contrivance 
of  nature,  and  of  gre  :t  aihantage  for  aoiinols.  to  hinder  the 
regurgitation  of  the  feces  upward  towards  the  ventricle. 

Cudworth.   Inlc/leeluat  System,  p.  875. 

Whenever,  either  smaller  tubes  are  inserted  into  larger 
tubes,  or  tubes  into  vessels  and  cavities,  such  receiving 
tubes,  vessels  or  cavities,  being  subject  to  muscular  con 
striction,  we  alwnys  fuel  a  contrivance  to  prevent  rcgurgtta 
Hon. — Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  10. 

RE-HABI'LITATE,  v.  >      Fr. Rabiliter,  riha- 
Rehabilitation.  $  b titer ;    Sp.Rehabti- 

lar;  Low   Lat.  Rehabtitare,  (re,  and  habere,)  to 

have  or  hold,  or  cause  to  have  or  hold — again ;  to 

restore. 

To  restore,  to#e-establish  ;  to  enable,  empower, 

authorize,  or  invest  with  power  and  authority 

again. 

Writs,  called  Perindt  rnlere,  rehab, Illations,  abolitions, 
izations,  &c. 
Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  960.  an.  1532,  Peter  Pence  rfoppecf, 


As  to  foreign  powers, 
Great  Britain  in  this  co 
the  most  abandoned  tyi 
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as  long  as  they  were  conjoined  with 
ntest,  so  long  they  were  treated  as 
-ants,  and  indeed  the  basest  of  the 
lent  any  of  them  quits  the  cause  of 
overnment,  he  is  rehabilitated,  his  honour  is  restored, 
ainders  are  purged. — Burke-  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  4. 
•  legislature  confiscates  as  in  the  former  case,  the  whole  | 
ral  estate,  and  the  profits  of  the  real ;  in  all  other 


RE-HEAR,  v.  \      A.S.  Hi/r-an,-  Fr.  Ouir. 
Rf.hea'ring.       $      To   use   the   ear,   hearken, 
listen — again ;  to  attend  again  to  what  is  said. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  censure  the  writings  of 
others,  and  to  give  all  persons  a  rehearing  who  have  suffered 
under  any  unjust  sentence  of  the  Examiner. 

Addison.  The  Whig  Examiner. 

He  will  one  day  re-hear  all  causes  at  his  own  tribunal, 
and  reverse  every  iniquitous  sentence  before  the  great  con- 
gregation of  men  and  angel; 
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I  crane  of  Cupid,  lorde  of  loue 
a  pardon  for  the  same, 

For  that  I  now  reiect  his  lawei 
and  quigbt 


■fa,  I,: 


The  Loiter  excuseth  himself,  §c 


And  furthermore  t 


lawfull  wiues,  and  r 


.1  C.unn 


■:•<•<>!  • 


I  Psalms,  Vs.  S2. 


If  by  this  decree  either  party  thinks  himself  aggrieved,  ]»■ 
mnv  petition  the  chancellor  for  a  reheating  :  whether  it  was 
heard  before  his  lordship  or  any  of  the  judges  sitting  for 
him,  or  before  the  master  of  the  rolls. 

Blaekstone.  Commentaries,  b.  in.  c.  2". 

REHEA'RSE,  v.  "k       To  cause  to  hear  or  re- 
Rehea'rsal.  >  hear. 

Rehea'rser.  -         J       To  tell,  say,  speak  to  the 
ear;  to  recite,  to  repeat,  to  relate,  to  record. 
With  many : 

Ich  can  nat  rekene  hem  ryght  now.  ne  reherc.  here  names. 
Piers  Plotihman,  p.  2SG. 
And  eke  ofmanv  another  maner  crime, 
Which  nedeth  not  rehersen  at  this  time. 

Chaucer.   The  Freres  Prologue. 


.wne  in  Goddes  eare. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

:     ,  .    !  :    i  i  :  :■     !  <  i  '  :  .  '  1 : ,  :    .-  • 

nrye  of  the  hole  worlde,  euen  from  the  firste 
i  laste. — Joye.  Expos,  of  Daniel,  Ep.  Ded. 


Hei 


That  horrour  'gan  the  virgin's  hart  to  perse, 

And  her  faire  locks  up  stared  slide  on  end, 

Hearing  him  those  same  bloody  lynes  reherse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
It  remaineth  now  to  knit  up  this  discourse  with  a  re- 
Vearsall  of  all  the  operations  and  effects  of  the  plants  before 
named.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxv.  c.  8. 
Let  Dryde 
And  his  gi 
But  nhere's  a  second  Virgil  to  rehearse 
Our  heroe's  glories  in  his  epic  verse. 

Rochester.  The  Art  of  Poetry,  c.  4. 
Now  take  vour  turns,  ye  Muses,  to  rehearse 
His  friend's  complaints  ;  and  mighty  magic  verse. 

Id.  Virgil,  Fast.  8. 
This  practice  [the  recital  of  genealogies]  has  never  sub- 
sisted within  time  of  memory,  nor  was  much  credit  due  to 
such  rehearsers,  who  might  obtrude  fictitious  pedigrees, 
either  to  please  their  masters,  or  to  hide  the  deficiency  of 
their  own  memories. 

Johnson.  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands 

RE- HE  AT,  v.     Fr.  Rehaitcr,  to  revive,  rejoice: 
cheer  up  exceedingly. 
But  a  rich  sicke  usurere 
Would  1  visite  and  draw  nere 
Him  would  I  comfort  and  rehete 
For  I  hope  of  his  gold  to  gete.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

RE-HELM.  v.     Helm  is  perhaps  that  which 
cor.  vs  i  A.  S.  Hel-an,  to  cover)  the  head. 
To  put  on  a^ain  the  helm  or  helmet. 
Thev  couched   their  speares,   hut  at  the  metyng  their 
horses' crossed,  but  with  the  crossynge  of  their  speares  the 
than  he  retourned  to  his  men,  and  in- 
continent he  was  rrhclmed.  and  tokc  his  speare.       _ 

Berncrs.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  u.  c.  168. 


exhort  in  like  maner  these  Agamistes 
r  matrimony,  to  take  themselues  to 
to  resist  God's  holy  ordinance. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1768.  an.  1556. 
Reiection  is  then  vsed,  when  wee  lay  such  faultes  from 
vs,  as  our  enemies  would  charge  vs  withall. 

Wilson.  RJieloriqtie,  p.  189. 
And  th'  Romish  rites,  that  with  a  clearer  sight 

The  wisest  th..u-'ht  tv.-y  justly  did  reject. 
They  after  saw  that  the  received  light 
Not  altogether  free  was  from  defect. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 
He  left  a  son  called  D.  Alphonso  the  Chaste ;    but  the 
hatred  that  the  noblemen  did  bear  unto  his  father  was  the 
cause  of  his  rejection,  being  then  also  very  young. 

Prynne.  Treachery  §  Disloyalty,  pt.  ii.  p.  GO. 

For  alwavs  the  weakest  part  of  mankind  are  the  most 

mi  ;>!<;  ,::■.     the  less  they  understand  things,  the  more  de- 

s  ie.it.-.  thev  imaeine  are  laid  for  them,  and  the  best  counsels 

are  soonest  rejected  by  them.— SUUingfieet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

Others  are  impure  and  profane,  rejeelaneous  and  reprobate 


t  God  beareth  no  good  will  or  regard. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  20. 


JE'CT,  v.  ~\ 
ecta'neous.  (_ 
e'cter.  ( 


Fr.  Rejecter;  It.  Rigeltare ; 
Lat.  Reject-um,  past  part,  of 
rejicere,  (ig,  and  jacere,  to 
cast  or   throw.)   to  cast  or 


REJE'CT 

Reject 

Reje' 

Rej: 
throw  back. 

To  cast  or  throw  back,  or  away,  or  aside ;  to 
send  back  or  away ;  to  refuse,  to  repel ;  to  re- 
nounce, to  retort. 


Yet  did  they  to  the  last  stand  out  in  their  opposition  of 

him  and  his  gospel,  even  to  the  final  rejection  of  their  nation. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

The  rejectors  of  it,  [Revelation,]  therefore,  would  do  well 
to  consider  the  grounds  on  which  they  stand  :  and  what  ac- 
count they  will  be  able  to  give  to  the  great  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  at  his  secoud  coming,  for  having  contributed  to  that 
horrid  defection  which  he  hath  foretold  will  be  then  found 
amongst  men.—  Warburlon.   Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  13. 

REI'GLE.      >      Fr.  Reigle,   reiglement ;    Lat. 
Rei'olemest.  ]  Regulare,\o  regulate,  (qv.) 

•  A  rule,  canon,  order ;  also,  a  line,  square,  form, 
pattern,  (Cotgrave.) 

In  one  of  the  corners  next  the  sea,  standetb.  a  flood-gate, 
to  bee  drawne  vp  and  let  downe  through  reigles  in  the  side 
postes,  whose  mouth  is  encompassed  with  a  double  frith. 

Carew.  Suruey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  105. 

For  it  were  a  disparagement  to  the  wise  providence  of 
God,  and  a  lessening  the  rare  ceconomy  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, that  he  should  permit  almost  all  the  world,  and  all 
reialements,  the  varieties  of  event,  and  all  the  changes  of 
kingdoms,  and  all  counsels  and  deliberations,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  moral  demonstrations,  and  to  be  under  the  power 
of  prob  ibilities,  and  yet  that  these  should  be  deceitiul  and 
false.— Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

REIGN,  v.  >       See  Regal,  and  Regnant.    Fr. 

Reign,  n.  j  Regner;  It.Reyndre;  Sp.Reynar; 
Lat.  Regn-are,  to  rule.      To  reign  is — 

To  rule  or  direct,  to  govern,  to  have,  to  exer- 
cise supreme  or  sovereign  power  or  authority  ; 
(usually  the  power  of  a  King. )  Reign,  the  noun — 

Rule;  power  or  authority;  supreme  or  sovereign 
power  or  authority;  the  territory  or  space  (ruled 
over  or  governed) ;  the  region  ;  the  time  or  dura- 
tion of  the  rule  or  government. 

He  regned  fiftene  gere,  and  died  alle  to  rathe. 

R.  Brnnne,  p.  9. 


That  resou  shal  regne.  and  reames  govcrne. 

Piers  flouhman, 

And  he  her3e  that  Archelaws  regnyde  in  Judee  for  Eroude 

his  fadir,  and  dreade  to  go  thidur.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  2. 

But  whe  he  hearde  yt  Archelaus  dyd  raigne  in  Jewrye,  in 
the  rowme  of  his  father  Herode,  he  was  afrayed  to  go  thy- 
ther.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

That  as  synne  regnyde  into  deeth,  so  grace  regne  bi  right- 
wysnesse  into  eueriastynge  lyf  bi  Iesu  Crist  oure  Lord. 

Wiclif.  Romaynes,  c.  5. 

That  as  synne  had  raygncd  vnto  deathe,  euen  so  myglite 
grace  rai/ync  thorow  rigiaeousnes,  vnto  eternal  lyfe,  by  the 
helpe  of  Jesu  Christ.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Right  as  the  hunter  in  the  regne  of  Trace, 

That  Btondeth  at  a  gappe  with  a  spere, 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  1640. 

But  reignes  [regno]  and  familiarities  of  kynges,  maie  thei 
maken  a  inan  to  ben  mighty  ?  how  els,  whau  his  blisfulness; 
durcthe  I  -erpetualhe  —  /,/.   LVa  ins,  b.  iii. 
It  felle  hym  thus, 

That  his  fortune  hir  whele  so  lad, 

That  he  no  childe  his  own  had 

To  reignen  after  his  decesse. — Gower.  Con,  A.  b.  V. 

For  so  he  maie  his  reigne  acheue 

With  thing  which  shall  hem  litell  greue.— Id.  lb.  b.  vli. 
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Neuer  shal!  this  poor  breath  of  mine  consent, 

That  he,  that  two  and  twenty  yearB  had  reign*d 
As  lawful  lord,  and  king  by  just  descent, 

Should  here  bejurtg'd.  unheard,  and  unarralgn'd  ; 
By  subjects  too,  (judges  incompetent 

To  judge  their  king,  unlawfully  detain'd.) 

Daniel.  Cipil  Wart,  b.  il 
At  last,  when  long  she  struggled  had  in  vaine, 

She  'gan  to  stoupe,  and  her  proud  mind  convert 
To  meeke  obeysance  of  love's  mightie  raine. 
And  him  entreat  for  grace  that  had  procur'd  her  paine. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c. 
Like  as  the  tide,  that  comes  fro  th'  ocean  mayne, 

Flowes  up  the  Shenan  with  cootrarie  forse, 
And.  oner-ruling  him  in  his  owne  rayne. 

Drives  backe  the  current  of  his  kindly  c 


Id.  lb. 


.3. 


But  Ben  made  nobly  his  what  he  did  mould; 
What  was  another's  lead  becomes  his  gold: 
Like  an  unrighteous  conqueror  he  reigns. 
Yet  rules  that  well  which  he  unjustly  gains. 

Dryden.  Prologue  to  Albumazar. 
The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  consist  principally  of 
lose  instances  wherein  the  parliament  has  assertea  or 
vercised  this  right  of  altering  and  limiting  the  succession  ; 
right  which  we  have  seen  was  before  exercised  and 
asserted  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII., 
Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Blaekstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

REIKE,  n.  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  rush; 
A.  S.  ^risc,  rise.     See  Rush,  n. 

The  bore  is  yll  in  Laurente  soyle, 

that  feedes  on  reakes  and  reedes,  _ 
Somtyraes,  frome  goodly  pleasant  vine, 

a  sower  tendrell  speedes. -—Drant.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  4. 
Sea-weeds  or  ret'Ae,  rushes  and  reeds  growing  upon  the 
washes  and  meeres.  serve  them  to  twist  for  cords  to  make 
their  fishiug  nets  with.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  1. 

RE-IMBO'DY,  v.  To  invest  or  clothe  with, 
or  assume,  body,  or  bodily,  or  corporeal,  matter  or 
substance. 


RE-IMBU'RSE,  v.     Fr.  Rembourser. 

To  put  into  the  purse  again ;  to  pay  again  or 
repay. 

And  [the  minister]  made  no  scruple  of  insinuating,  what 
neither  he  nor  his  master  intended  to  perform,  a  promise  of 
reimbursing,  after  the  expedition  proposed,  what  the  people 
should  give  to  the  king. 

Eolingbroke.  A  Dissertation  on  Parlies,  Let.  15. 

She  helped  them  powerfully,  but  she  exacted  cautionary 
towns  from  them,  as  a  security  for  her  reimbursement, 
whenever  they  should  be  in  a  condition  to  pay. 

Id.  The  Occasional  Writer,  No.  2. 

Which  excuse  is  much  the  same  as  if  one,  who  had  been 
robbed  upon  the  highway,  should  alledge  that  he  had  a  right 
to  reimburse  himself  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  first  traveller 
he  met ;  the  justice  of  which  reasoning  the  traveller  possibly 
may  not  comprehend. — Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

RE-IMPLA'NT,  t-.  To  fix  or  set  again;  to 
infix  or  insert  again. 

How  many  grave  and  godly  matrons  usually  graffe  or 
reimi'ltiiif  on  their  now  more  aged  heads  and  1~ 
reliques  combings  or  cuttings,  of  ' 
yout.iful  hair!— B 

RE-IMPO'RT,  v.  Lat.  Importare,  to  bear  or 
carry  in  or  into ;  Fr.  Remporter,  to  carry  back 
into. 

To  import,  or  bear,  or  carry  back  into ;  to  con- 
vey back  or  reconvey ;  to  bear  or  carry  in  again, 
(sc. )  thiDgs  imported  or  carried  into  one  place  or 
country,  and  exported  or  carried  out  of  another. 
Bid  day  stand  still, 

Bid  him  drive  back  his  car.  and  reimport 

The  period  past,  re-give  the  eiven  hour. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  2. 

Drawbacks,  however,  it  must  always  be  understood,  are 
useful  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  goods,  for  the  ex- 
portation of  which  they  are  given,  are  really  exported  to 
some  foreign  country,  and  not  cknidestineiy  nimported  into 
our  own.— Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 

R  E- 1 M  P  O'  S  E,  v.  >      Lat.  Imponere,  impositum, 

Reimposi'tion.       J  to  put  upon. 

To  put,  place,  set,  or  fix  upon  again,  (sc.  a  tax, 
a  rate. ) 

If  they  complain,  and  make  good  their  complaints,  the 
whole  parish  is  reimposed  next  year,  in  order  to  reimburse 
them.— Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  2. 

The  parish  is  afterwards  reimposed  to  reimburse  those  five 
or  six.  Such  reimpositions  are  always  over  and  above  tha 
taille  of  the  particular  year  in  which  they  are  laid  on. — Id.lb* 
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RE- IMPREGNATE,  v. '  Lat.  In,  and  prat- 
gnans ;  q.  d.  pra-genuns  ;  generating,  filling  with 
young. 

To  generate  or  cause  to  generate  again ;  to  fill, 
to  saturate. 


The  vigor  of  the  loadstone  is  destroyed  hy  fire,  nor  wi 

e  reimpregnated  by  any  other  magnete  then  the  earth. 

Brawn.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  < 


RE-IMPRE'SS,  v.  \      Lat.  Impress-inn,    past 

Reimpre'ssion.  (part,  of  impremere,  to  press 

into,  and,  consequentially,  to  infix. 

To  press  or  urge  again  ;  to  infix  again  ;  (to 
print  again.) 

I  have  caused  a  reimpressidn  of  this  tract. — Spelman. 

Religion,  of  which  the  rewards  are  distant,  and  which  is 
animated  only  hy  f.'.ith  and  hope,  will  glide  by  degrees  out 
of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  invigorated  and  reiaiprrssed  by 
external  ordinances,  by  stated  calls  to  worship,  and  the  sa- 
lutary influence  01"  example.— Johnson.   Life  of  M Man. 


gain — letters   or   characters  ;    to   in 
again  (in  the  mind). 

s  overthrow  of  stage-playes,  printed 


REIN,  v.  ~\  Vr.Resne; 
Rkin,  n.  V  Sp.  Rienda, 
Rei'nless.  )  rives    from   t] 


I'"r.  Resne  ;     It.  Redina,  redine  ; 
which   Menage   de- 
the  Lat.  Retinaculum, 
(from   retinere,   to   hold   back,)  that  which,   any 
thing  which,  retains  or  holds  back       To  rem, — 

To  hold  back  ;  guide  or  govern,  manage  or 
control. 

To  gioe  the  rein,  is  to  give  up,  yield,  free  from, 
restraint ;  and,  consequentially,  to  set  free,  give 
freedom  or  liberty. 

She  sayd,  Alas  !  youro  hors  goth  to  the  fenne 

V  .;li  wild"  ni.ares,  a  ;    a   i  a,  it.    mae  go 


And  he  that  L 


■  shu 


!  tha 


The  first  was,  that  he  his  hoi 
Ne  pryke  :  and  ouer  that  he 
That  he  the  regnes  fast  hold. 


The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4081. 
Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 


Hi,  horses  lied,  and  he  along  in  chare  was  ouercast. 
Yet  held  he  still  the  mines  in  hand. 

Phaer.  Virgin.  JEneidos,  b,  i. 
Leuinus,  he  whose  ancestours 
kyn.r  Tarquine  droue  away  : 
Through  lyt'e  corrupt,  a;al  rainirsse  youth 
dyd  worke  his  fame's  decay. 

Brant.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  6. 

—  Vlysses  smil'd  to  heare 

So  base  a  svvaine  have  any  ho,  o.  so  high  a  prise  ('aspire, 
And  said,  his  labors  did  affect  a  great  and  precious  hire; 
And  that  the  horse  Pelides  rein'd,  no  mortal  hand  could 


loll  h  ■  h.mscll'e.  —  Cap,, 


II,,:, 


m,, i. 


But  whom  she  doth  foreshevv  shall  raigne  by  force. 
She  tearmes  a  woll'e,  a  dragon,  or  a  beare ; 
A  wilfull  prince,  a  rainr/,',...,:  raging  horse. 

Mirrour  for  Mnyii/lralcs,  p.  381.1. 
So  four  fierce  horses  starting  to  the  race, 
Scour  through  the  plains,  and  lengthen  every  pace, 
Nor  reins  [retinacu/a,]  nor  curbs,  nor  threatening  olios 


But  force 


Drgde, 


•rgil.  Georgics, 


Experienc'd  Nestor  civa.  hi,  son  the  reins, 
Directs  his  judgement  and  his  heat  restrains. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad.  b.  win 
Say  whence  the  wild  ass  wantons  o'er  the  plain, 
Sports  uncontrol'd,  unconscious  of  the  rein 

Warton.  Paraphrase  on  Job,  c.  3S. 

RE-INCE'NSE,  v.     Lat.  Incendere,  incensum, 
to  kindle. 

To  kindle 
reinflame. 


rekindle ;   to  heat  again,  to 


RE-INCI'TE,  v.  Lat.  Inritare,  to  move  or 
urge  to,  (in,  and  citare;  Gr.  Kt-eiv,  to  move.) 

To  move  or  urge  again  to  ;  to  rouse,  to  animate 
again ;  to  reanimate,  to  re-encourage. 


The  tyrant  in  the  van,  though  far  apart, 
He  soon  espies,  while  using  ev'ry  art 
To  dare  the  attack,  he  reinciles  his  band 
And  makes  the  last  effort. 

Lewis.  Statins.  The  Thebaid,  b.  xii. 

RE-INCRE'ASE,  v.  Lat.  Increscere,  to  grow 
to. 

To  grow  again  to  ;  to  augment,  to  enlarge 
again. 

Tho'  when  they  did  perceave 

Of  that  good  henuite  both  they  tooke  their  leave, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtteene,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 

RE-INDU'CE,  v.  To  lead,  draw  or  bring  in, 
again. 


Hel 


ml  orn/jril  t 


.succeed; 


i  strength  ami  greatness  lor  hi; 


RE-INFLA'ME,i>.  Lat. In flammare,  (fiamma, 
Gr.  $Af:"y/ia,  from  <p\ey-eii>,  to  burn.) 

To  warm,  heat,  burn — again ;  to  rekindle. 
Make  fat  with  frankincense  the  sacred  fires, 
To  re-infiame  my  Daphnis  with  desires. 

Drgden.   Virgil,  Past.  8. 

RE-INFO'RM,  v.     Low  Lat.  Informare. 

To  present  again  to,  to  impress  again  upon,  the 
mind,  the  form,  the  idea  of  a  thing  ;  to  give  or 
convey  again  ideas,  knowledge:  generally,  to  in- 
struct, to  furnish,  to  provide  again  with. 

That  is,  to  collect  their  dispersed  dust  which  had  been 
blown  about  upon  the  wings  of  Ho-  wind,  in  order  to  their 
being  redintegrated  into  humane  bodies,  and  i  e/„  formed  with 
their  primitive  souls. — Scall.  Chi  alia,,  Lije,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 

RE-INGRA'TIATE,w.  To  bring  into  favour, 
{ingratiam.) 

To  introduce  or  bring  again  into,  to  gain  or  ob- 
tain again,  favour,  good  will,  kindness. 

Turkill.  who  upon  the  arrival!  of  these  Danish  powers 
kept  faith  no  longer  with  ilie  I'.nglisli,  Ian  joining  now  with 
Canute,  as  it  were  to  reingratiate  himself  after  his  revolt, 
whether  real  or  complotted.  counsel'd  him  (being  yet  voting) 
not  to  land,  but  to  leave  to  him  the  management  of  this 
first  battel.— Milton.   History  „f  England,  b.  vi. 

RE-INHA'BIT,  v.  Lat.  Inhabitare,  {in,  and 
habilare,  from  hub-cre,  to  have  or  hold. ) 

To  have,  hold,  or  keep  again  ;  to  dwell  again  in. 

Towns  and  cities  were  not  reinhahil,  d,  but  lay  ruin'd  and 
waste,  nor  was  it  long  ero  domestic  war  breaking  out, 
wasted  them  more.— Milton.  Hist,  if  England,  b.  iii. 

REINS.  Fr.  Reins';  U.Reni;  Sp.  Renes ; 
Lat.  Renes,  from  Gr.  Pe-em,  to  flow  ;  quod  serosus 
humor  per  renes  decurrat. 

And  in  suche  poiute 

She  haili  my  wounded  herte  anoiute, 

My  temples,  and  my  reyncs  also. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

And  now  by  force  draeg'd  i'loni  the  monkish  cell, 

Where  teeth  he  only  us'd,  nut  hands,  nor  brains, 
But  in  smooth  streams  swam  down  tlm  uah  ease  to  hell; 
His  work  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  puree  his  Fetus, 

Fletcher.   The  Purple  Island,  c  9. 
All  living  creatures  are  fattest  about  the  raiues  of  the 
backe.— Holland.  Pltnit;  b.  xi.  c.  25. 

RE-INSPI'RE,  v.  Lat.  Inspirare,  to  breathe 
into,  (re,  and  inspiraro  ,•  A.  S.  Spir-ian,  to 
breathe. ) 

To  breathe  again  into  ;  to  animate  again,  to  re- 
animate, to  revive ;  to  give,  grant,  or  bestow  again, 
breath,  life,  the  spirit. 


I  clothe  in  fresh  : 


The  knight  ! 
The  i 


angry  i 


Mill,.,,/.  Sound  lo  Laser 
stiffs  stood  around, 
'  breathless  on  the  ground  ; 


When  on  a 

Again  she  rose,  again  to  sutler  death. 

Drgden.  Theodore  %  Houorit 
No  furies  were  at  hand  to  reinspire 
Heroic  thoughts,  and  wake  their  dormant  fire. 

Lewis.  Statins.  The  Thebaid,  b.  i 
Both  bodies  found,  they  raise  a  gladsome  cry, 
(The  sign  agreed,)  and  to  the  weight  apply 
Their  shoulders;  pleas'd.  as  if  preserved  from  death, 
Each  corse  was  rc-ii.spir'd  with  vital  breath.— Id.  lb.  b.; 
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RE-INSTA'L,  v.     Bar.  Lat.  Inslaltare;    Lat. 
Stabulum,  locus  ubi status,  (Skinner.) 

To  replace  or  place  again  in  a  station  or  situa- 
tion. 

For  though  that  seat  of  earthly  bliss  be  fall'd, 

A  fairer  paradise  is  founded  now 

For  Adam  and  his  chosen  sons,  whom  thou 

A  Saviour  art  come  down  to  re-install. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  h.  iv. 

Wert  thou  some  star  which  from  the  ruin'd  roof 
Ofshak'd  Olvmpus  he  mischance  didst  fall; 

Which  careful  .love  „,  nature's  Hue  behoof 

Took  up,  and  in  Bt  place  did  reinstall  I— Id.  Ode  7. 

RE-INSTA'TE,i 
Re-insta'tement. 
condition,  in  which  any  one  stands. 

To  put  or  place  again  in  ;    to  put  again  in,  to 
invest  again  with,  to  restore. 

For  the  just  we  have  said  already,  that  some  of  them  were 
reinstated  in  their  pristine  happiness  and  felicitie. 

Gtanvill.  Pre-eecistence  of  Souls,  c.  14. 
To  day  is  yesterday  return'd  ;  return'd 
Full  power'd  to  cancel,  expiate,  raise,  adorn, 
And  reinstate  us  on  the  rock  of  peace. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  2. 
The  second  advent  is  the  season  when  his  glory  and  ma- 
jesty will  be  openly  manifested  lo  I  he  whole  world,  and  the 
Jews  visibly  reinstated  in  his  favour. 

Up.  Horsleij,  vol.  i.  Ser.  C. 


Lat.  Status,  (from  stare, 
to  stand,)  the  place,  the 


nd   pr< 


t of  her  i 
RE-INSTRU'CT, 


-Id.  lb. 


>.      Lat.  Inslrucre,  instruct- 
ion, to  build  upon,  (in,  and  struere,  to  build.) 

To  rebuild ;  to  form,  to  furnish,  to  provide  again, 
(sc.  with  knowledge  or  learning;)  to  learn,  to 
teach  again. 

The  Galatians  might  be  begotten  again  to  St  Paul,  be- 
cause that  meant  no  more  than  the  being  reinslmeled  in 
the  faith  and  reclaimed  in  manners. 

U'aterland.    lVorl;s,  vol.  vi.  p.  364. 

RE-I'NTEGRATE.     See  Redintegrate. 

l;  E-  INTE'R,  v.  To  put  or  place  ;  to  lay  again 
in  the  earth,  (in  terra,)  to  bury  again,  to  rebury. 

There  where  they  are  most  without  mixture,  is  Tiberiaa 
in  Palestine,  which,  Amitraih  gave  Mendez  the  Jew,  whi- 
ther, and  to  Jerusalem,  upon  any  cell  venietiey,  they  convey 
the  bones  of  their  dead  friends  from  all  places  to  be  rein- 
ierr'd.— Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  8. 

RE-INTI'CE,  v.     To  allure,  to  tempt,  again. 
And  from  the  smith  of  heauen's  wife 

And  reinlisr.  the  club-god  Dys 
And  all  his  diuelles  to  daunt. 

Warner.  AUuuiis  England,  b,  v.  c.  26. 

RE-INVE'ST,  v.  Lat.  Investire,  indere  vestein, 
to  put  on  a  vest  or  covering. 

To  cover,  to  clothe  again;  to  put  again  into 
possession  ;  to  repossess,  to  reoccupy. 

P.assing  through  the  condition  of  being  re-inrested  with 
his  fiery  vehicle.— More.  Defence  of  the  Philos.  Cabbala,  c.  i. 

Think  that  they  [thy  friends]  shroud  thee  up,  and  think 


tie 


They  , 


Ihce  i 


Don?i 

.   Funeral  Elegies. 

In  the  mid 

kini;  had  som 

t  of  a  populous  and  muti 

■  porid  Mihjjcts,  persons  ti> 

me  -I'v-"^-;   [ 

RE-INVO'LVE,  v.  To  roll  i 
lwrap,  to  close  or  surround,  agai 
O  let  them  not  bring  about  their  dai 


fold,  to 


1  sioq'loli-, 


ned  designs,  that 
ss  pit,  expecting 

dreadful  locust* 
cloud  of  infernal 
Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England. 

Fr.  Joindre,  rejoindre  ;    Lat. 

to   put,    place,  or 

Re 

Rejoi'nt,  n.  J  To  unite,  add  (sc.  cue  thin; 
to  another)  again,  to  ;  to  combine,  to  connect  to- 
gether again ;  to  come  together,  to  associate, 
again;  to  add,  (sc.  something  in  answer  or  reply;) 
to  give  a  second  or  an  additional  answer, — an 
answer  or  reply.  , 


RE-JOIN,  v.   ~\       Fr. 
Uivjot'-NDMi,  v.   {Jung-, 
.  fbrin 
J       1 


RE  J 

In  law,— an  answer  to  a  reply ;  the  order  is, 
plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  rebutter. 

But  most  of  all  we  have  herein  to  woonder  at  maister 

Harding,  in  his  late  rsoxjiuler  written  against  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury. — Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1766.  an.  1556. 

They  haue  declaration,  tarres,  replications,  and  reioyn- 
dres,  only  they  lacke  pleasaunt  tburme  of  begynnynge.calied 
in  Latine  exordium.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Goverrwvr,  b.  i.  c.14. 

The  young  tendrons  or  springs  of  the  wild  olive,  being 
boiled  and  laid  too  with  honey,  do  rejoyae  and  reunite  the 
Bkin  of  the  head  which  was  departed  from  the  bones  of  the 
Bkull.— Holland.    Plinie,  b.  xxiii.  c.  4. 
A  short  space  ?euers  ye 

Compar'd  unto  that  long  eternitie, 

That  shall  re-joyne  ye. — B.  Jonson.  Elegie  on  my  Muse. 

When  the  axe  that  was  carried  about  the  wood,  threaten- 
ing all  indifferently,   shall  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree ; 
when  Nathan  shall  rcjoynde. 
1  Cor.  vi.  11,  then  their  hearts 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  604. 

Yet,  lady,  still  remember  I  maintain, 

The  word  in  needful  points  is  only  plain. — 

Needless,  or  needful,  I  not  now  contend, 

For  still  vou  have  a  loophole  for  a  friend, 

Rejoui'd  the  matron.— Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Rejoinder  to  the  churl  the  king  disdain'd  ; 

But  shook  his  head,  and  rising  wrath  restrain'd. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,   h.  \x. 

Ezekiel  saw  dry  bones  rejoynted  and  reinspired  with  life. 
Barrow.  Resurrection  of  the  Body  or  Flesh. 

And  pain  and  pleasure  e'er  shall  be, 

As  Plato  says,  in  company. 

Receive  the  one,  and  soon  the  other 

Will  follow  to  rejoin  his  brother.— Cooper.  Terpsichore. 

RE- JOLT,  n.  See  in  v.  Recoil,  the  quotation 
from  South. 

A  shake  or  shock  again— back  again. 

RE-JOURN,  v.  \     See  Adjourn,  and  Journey. 

Rejournment.  )  Fr.  Jour,  adjourner,  to  put 
back,  to  put  off,  to  another  day. 

To  postpone,  to  put  off  to  a  future  day;  to 
delay,  to  defer,  to  discontinue. 

Concerning  mine  own  estate,  I  am  right  sorry  that  my 
coming  to  Venice  is  rejourned  a  month  or  two  longer. 

Reliquia;  Wottoniaiue,  p.  702. 

To  whose  divine  treatises,  and  to  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves,  1  rejourne  all  such  atheisticall  spirits,  as  Tully  did 
Atticus.  doubting  of  his  point,  to  Plato's  Phasdon. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  27. 

The  PrEetors  being  his  judges,  and  favouring  Verres,  had 
made  so  many  r.j<>urr>:n,  ;</*  and  delays,  that  they  had  driven 
it  off  to  the  last  day  of  hearing. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  713. 


RE-JOY, 

Rejoi'ce, 
Rejoi' 
Rejoi'ce 
Rejoi'ci 


Fr.  Rcjouir,  resjouir,  res- 
jouissant ;  Sp.  Segocijar,  re- 
godear ;  Lat.  Gaud-ere,  to  be 
glad,  or  to  gladden. 

To  feel  or  have  repeated, 


Rejoi'cinglt.  )  prolonged,  continued  joy  or 
gladness;  to  have,  possess.  /<»/  or  gladness,  pleasure 
or  delight ;  to  take  pleasure  or  delight  in  ;  to  have, 
to  use  with  pleasure  ;  to  cause  pleasure  or  delight; 
to  please,  to  gladden,  to  delight. 

No  book  bote  here  conscience 

Nothr.  richesse  bote  the  rode,  to  rejoyesen  hem 
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r  Plauhi, 

fiom  tyraunt  is,  as  ther  ben  many  on, 
That  linlli  ;m  1  it- 1 1 < ■  :is  hanl  as  any  ston. 
Which  wold  han  letf.-  him  sK-rvcn  in  the  place 
Wei  rather  than  han  granted  him  hire  grace: 
And  hem  rejoycen  in  hir  cruel  pride, 
And  rekken  not  to  ben  an  homicide; 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantcs  Talc,  v.  DS67. 
Rise,  let  vs  speake  of  lustie  life  in  Troy 
That  we  have  lad,  and  forth  the  time  drive, 
And  eke  ol  time  routing  vs  rcjoy. 
That  hiiiigu  shall  lun'  hlissc— /</.   Trail.  8r  Cres.  b.  v. 
What!  brid,  quod  Phoebus,  what  singest  thou  now? 
Ne  were  thou  wont  so  merily  to  sing, 
That  to  my  lierte  it  was  a  rejoyring 
To  here  tiiy  vui,- .'  alas  !  v.  hal  smig  is  this  ? 

Id.  The  Manciples  Tale,  V.  17,104. 

And  so  there  whyle  I  me  reioie 

Unto  my  herte  a  great  desyre, 

The  whiche  is  hotter  than  the  fire, 

All  sodenliche  vpon  me  renneth. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

If  these  had  neuer  entred  wo, 

How  mought  they  have  reiaised  so? 
I'ncertaine  Auctors.  The  Lauer  thinkes  no  pahie  to  great. 

What  hope  is  left  us  then,  what  comfort  doth  remavne. 

Our  quiet  herts  for  to  rejoyce  with  the  frutc  of  uur  jiayne 
Surrey.  Ecclcsjastes,  c.  2 
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Ne  may  foresight  of  man  such  order  geve  in  lyef, 
For  to  foreknow,  who  shall  rejoyce  their  gotten  good  with 
stryef.  Surrey.  Ecclesiastes,  c.  2. 

Whe  he  had  red  it  ouer,  he  rehersed  it  again  in  the  open 
asschly  of  hys  souldiers,  to  the  great  cOfort  and  rnoijcement 
of  them  all. — Goldinge.  Ciesar,  fol.  138. 
Which  lie  perceiving,  greatly  'gan  rejoice. 

And  goodly  eouns.  II.  that  fur  wuunded  hart 
Is  meetest  med'eine,  n-mpn  d  :vi:h  sweete  voice. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 
But  chiefly  then,  when  any  nobler  occasion  invited  the 
rej^ycer's  expressions.— Reliquia;  Wottoniana,  p.  137. 


1  the  saint.— Sheldon.  Mir.  of  Anlichr.  p. 203. 

Since  God  is  the  king  of  all  the  world,  and  such  a  king 
likewise  that  the  measures  of  his  government  are  exact 
isdom,  and  righteousness ;  what  have  all 
mankind  to  do,  especially  good  men,  but  to  rejoice  and  be 


glad?— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  13. 

While  to  her  voice 

Ten  ilmusand  hierarchies  of  angel 
SvinpleiiiHHis.  ami  with  dulcet  ' 
Usher  the  song  rejoicing.  Mason.  Musatts. 

We  rejoice  at  the  fortunate  event  which  has  made  another 
happy  ;  we  are  glad  to  hear  of  their  success,  are  happy  to 
e  informed  of  their  welfare. 

Coyan.  On  the  Passions,  c.  2.  s.  3. 

REIT.     See  Reed.     Pliny  seems  to  mean  the 

eedy  substances. 

This  is  the  onely  fish  that  buildeth  upon  the  reiles  and 
tosse  of  the  sea.  and  laieth  her  egs,  or  spawneth  in  her 
est.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ix.  c.  26. 

RE-I'TERATE, 

Reitera'tion. 
Reitera'tedly. 
over  again. 

To  go  over  again  and  again ;  to  i 
again  and  again ;  to  repeat  often 
again. 

This  is  agreed,  and  by  the  Scriptures  playnelie  taught, 
at  the  oblation  and  sacrifice  of  our  Sauinur  Christe  was 
id  is  a  perfite  worke  ones  consummate  in  perfection  with- 
it  necessitie  of  reiteration,  as  it  was  neuer  taught  to  be 
iterate,  but  a  mere  blasphcmie  to  presuppose  it. 

Bp.  Gardner.    Explic.  of  the  true  Cath.  Faith,  fol.  145. 
tr  selues  in  the  word  reiteration :  for  we  doe 
as  you  think.',  a-  la  e\amp]e  I  will  shew. 
'ox.   Martyrs,  p.  842.  Table  of  the  French  Martyrs. 

ave  observed  once  for  all  in  the  hooke  immediately 
going  before,  because  I  would  not  willingly  reiterate  and 
inculcate  one  thing  often. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  21. 

This  would  be  reiterated  often,  untill  such  time  as  it  be 
brought  to  looke  like 

It  is  very  likely  I 
perhaps  willing,  to  r 


V  Itera: 
)  repeE 


JReiterare ;      Lat. 

Iterare,  Her   repetere,   to 

peat  a  journey,  to  go 


any  thing 
to   repeat 


You  deceive  ji 


>  minium.- Id. 


st  readers  will  not  he  able,  or 
Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 

Even  eucharistical  remission,  and  eucharistical  graces, 
by  the  same  principle,  can  be  only  baptismal  remission  and 
ba:ili.:.!i, V.  -races  euiltii.ULd  or  rrilcrated. 

Waterland.    Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  4S4. 

It  is  to  he  observed  that  the  stream,  not  of  blood  alone, 
but  of  water  wiih  tin-  Wood,  was  something  preternatural 
and  miraculous;  for  St.  John  dwells  upon  it  with  earnest 
reiterated  asservation,  as  a  thing  so  wonderful  that  the  ex- 
plicit testimony  of  an  eyc-vvitne=s  was  requisite  to  make  it 
credible;  and  yet  of  great  importance  to  be  accredited  as  a 
main  foundation  of  faith. — Horsley,  vol.i.  Ser,  9. 

They  had  been  reiieratedly  told,  that  their  sole  hope  of 
peace  was  the  very  contrary  to  what  they  naturally  ima- 
gined.— Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  4. 

RE-JUDGE,  v.  To  judge,  jus  dicere,— to  de- 
clare what  is  just. 

To  judge,  deem,  or  doom  again ;  to  pass 
sentence  or  judgment  upon  a  sentence  or  judg- 
ment. 

Snatch'd  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 

Rejudge  his  justice,  be  the  god  of  God. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  1. 

RE-JUVENE'SCENCE.  )      hut.  Juvenilis,— 

Rejuvene'scency.  )  young,  youthful. 

A  restoration  to  youth ;  reinstatement  of 
youth. 

The  whole  creation,  now  grown  old,  expecteth  andwaiteth 
for  a  certain  rejuvencscency. — Smith.  On  Old  Age,  p.  264. 

I  may  possibly  send  you  a  consideration,  whether  Para- 
celsus and  others  deservedly  call  such  accidents,  as  the 
above-mentioned  change  of  nails,  hair,  and  even  of  teeth,  a 
real  renovation  or  rejuvenescence. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
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I  am  very  far  from  being  what  a  healthy  man  would  call 
well.  That  degree  of  health  I  give  up  entirely  ;  I  might  as 
well  expect  rejuvenescence. 

Chesterfield.  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  iv.  Let.  33. 

RE-KI'NDLE,  v.  To  light  or  set  fire  again 
to  ;  to  heat,  to  inflame  again ;  to  re-incense,  to  re- 
inflame. 

A  shining  piece  of  wood,  deprived  in  our  engine  of  light, 
would  yet  retain  a  disposition  to  be,  as  it  were,  re-kindUd 
pon  the  fresh  access  of  the  air. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  165. 
Does  not  this  wise  philosopher  assert 
The  radiant  sun's  extinguish'd  every  night. 
And  every  morn,  rekindled,  darts  his  light? 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  iv. 
Straight  her  rekindling  eyes  resume  their  fire, 
The  Virtues  smile,  the  Muses  tune  the  lyre. 

Thomson.  To  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

RE-KING,  v.     To  make  king  again. 

You  hassard  lesse,  rekinging  him, 

Then  I  vn-king'd  to  bee. 
And  danger  ouer-dares.  if  it 

From  iustice  disagree. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iii.  c.  16. 

RE-KNO'WLEDGE,  v.  To  knowledge  or  ac- 
knowledge; own,  confess,  or  profess  a  knowledge  of. 
•ledged  Jesus  Criste  the  autor 
of  saluacion.—  Udal.  John,  c.  2. 

RE-LAND.  v.     To  land  or  bring,  bear  to,  set 
r  place  upon,  land  again. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  bounty  or  drawback,  the  goods,  it  is 
ell  known,  are  sometimes  shipped  and  sent  to  sea,  but 
soon  afterwards  clandestinely  retanded  in  some  other  part  of 
the  country.— Smith.    Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  2. 

Lat.    Labi,    lapsus,    to 


RE-  LAPSE,  v.\ 
Rela'pse,  n.  > 

Rela'pser.  J 


fall. 


To  fall  back   again ;    to 
slide,   or   glide,   or  pass  back ;    to  fail ;    to  lose 
(ground,  progress)  any  thing  gained  or  made. 
You  promised  by  ofh  vpon  the  Euangelists,  euer  after  to 

beleeue  and  hold  as  the  Christian  faith  taught  and  preached, 
and  neuer  to  offend  againe  in  the  same  heresies,  or  any 
other,  vpon  pain  of  relapse. — Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  745.  an.  1518. 

This  Panonnitane  as  he  was  subtle,  so  did  he  subtelly 
dispute  against  the  last  conclusions,  indeuouring  himselfe 
to  declare  that  Eugenius  was  not  relapsed,  and  had  great 
contention  with  ye  bishop  of  Argens,  John  Segonius,  and 
Frances  de  Fure.'diuines.— Id.  lb.  p.  615.  an.  1431. 

He  [Henry  III.]  commanded  them  all  in  publike  to  re- 
new the  said  sentence  against  all  contradictors  of  the 
sayd  charter,  so  that  if  he  himselfe,  through  any  conceived 
rancor,  had  not  perudventure  observed  it,  he  might  more 
grievously  relapse  into  the  said  deinnr  c.-d  sentence. 

Prynne.   Treachery  $  Disloyalty,  pt.  ii.  p.  36. 


From  all  m'  inquietudes,  that  for  the  fu 
I_dare  defy  the  malice  of  my  stars 

r  relapse  into  distemper. 


Tuke.  The  Adventures  office  Hours,  Actv 


received  truth.— Bp.  Hall.  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

It  then  remains,  that  church  can  only  be 

The  guide  which  owns  unfailing  certainty, 

Or  else  you  slip  your  hold,  and  change  your  side, 

Relapsing  from  a  necessary  guide. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

If  they  afterwards  turn  to  God  with  true  faith  and  re- 
pentance, then  they  enter  into  the  justified  state,  and  so 
continue  all  along  unless  they  relapse. 

When  evil  habits  have  much  and  long  prevailed,  repent- 
ance, however  sincere,  v,  id  hardly  be  completed  at  once  • 
but  the  ordinary  method  is  to  repent  again  and  again,  after 
every  relapse,  till  by  degrees  a  man  gain-,  the  entire  mastery 
Over  his  appetites  and  passions. — Id.  lb.  vol.  vii.  p.  257 

Now  the  distemper,  spite  of  draught  or  pill, 

Victorious  seem'd,  and  now  the  doctor's  skill; 

And  now— alas  for  unforeseen  mishaps! 

They  put  on  a  damp  nightcap,  and  relapse; 

They  thought  they i 


Their  peevish  1 


Rela'tion. 
Rela'tionsiii: 
Re'lative,  ad 
Re'lativf,  n. 
Relatively. 


:  have  died,  they  i 
i  almost  wish  they  had. 

Cowper.  Conversation. 

Fr.  Relater;  It.  Relazione, 
relativo ,-  Sp.  Relator ;  Lat. 
Be-ferre,  re-latum,  to  bring  or 
bear  back.      See  Refer. 

To  bear  or  bring  back  ;  to 
report,  to  repeat,  to  recite, 
to  rehearse ;  to  tell  or  narrate ; 
to  bear  or  bring  back,  (scj 


REL 

the  mind  to;  to  have  or  bear  respect  or  regard  to, 
to  respect,  to  regard.  . 

To  bear  or  carry,  have,  hold,  or  possess,  be  in 
a  state  of  comparison,  connexion,  or  conjunction ; 
and,  hence,  to  be  related  is  to  be  connected,  con- 
joined, or  allied  by  affinity  or  consanguinity.  And 
see  the  quotation  from  Locke. 

Thus  is  Mede  amercede.  as  two  matiere  relations 

Rect  &  indirect.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  55. 

And  man  ys  retort/ rect.  yf  he  be  ryht  truvre.— Id.  lb.  p.56. 

But  dead  echone,  as  they  haue  deserued, 

Saue  one  exeunt,  the  whirl:  was  reserued 

By  Tideus,  of  this  entention 

Litigate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 

And  relacion  . 

Maketh  to  the  queue  how  he  had  do.— Gower.  Con.A.u.vi. 

Than  they  retourned  to  the  kynge  of  Portyngale,  and  to 

his  counsay'le,  and  ther  made  n-lur,..,„  nf  that  they  had  done. 

Berners.  Froimtri.  Cront/ele,  vol.  u.  c.  33. 

Relaiiues  are  those  which  are  comprehended  with  other, 

or  the  which  are  named  one  with  an  other,  and,  as  a  man 

would  say,  haue  a  mutuall  respect  one  to  another. 

Wilson.  Logike.  lol.  12. 


the  relation  of  any  l 
(who  is  then  styled  tt 
intruding  into,  or  un 
in  any  city. — Blacks, 


REL 

.  20,  permits  an  information  in  nalui 
:  brought  with  leave  of  the  Court,  ; 
■rsoii   desiring  to  prosecute  the  sam 

n>hib,r)  ;ij,-  linst  any  person  usurping, 
iwfully  holding  any  ."-- 
ne.  Commentaries,  \ 


r  office 


Mote  not  mislik 

Your  zealous 

Both  light  of  he 


)  tOE 


next  againe 

d  strength  of  mui  relate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  (-iuea/e. 

These  noble  thoughts,  f 

we  find  report  a  v 


;  miracles 
Bcaum.  $  Flctch.   The  Island  Princess,  Ai 


Nor  was  any  before  him  [Julius  Caesar]  of  his  country 
Sinew  or  meddled  in  relation  of  us. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion 


The  corporeal  world 
things,  whereof  one  is  ac-soiu 
laviuiis  mechanism  of  them 
the  different  pliancies  in  us, 
ences  of  them  in  themselves, 

As  bodies  are  considered  ? 


to  be  explained  by  these  two 


Fr.  Relascher;  It.  Rilassdre, 
rilasciare ;  Sp.  Relaxar  ;  Lat. 
Relaxare,  {re,  and  laxare,  to 
loose,  Goth.  Laas-yan,  A.  S, 
Les-an,)  to  loosen  to  slacken ; 
to  remit  the  tightness ;  to  re- 
lease, (qv.) 

To  remit— the  tightness,  the  fastness,  the  con- 
straint ;  to  slacken,  to  loosen  ;  to  remit,  or  re- 
bate, or  abate,  the  rigour,  the  force,  the  strength ; 
and,  consequentially,  to  unstring,  to  weaken. 

For  of  suche  sorte  ought  the  pastime  and  relaxacion  of 
suche  menne  as  are  folowers  of  the  apostl< 


Udal.  Luke,c 


Foule  dissipa 


But  i 


i  followed,  and  fore'd  rout, 
>  relax  thir  serried  files. 

Milton.  Paradii 


Lost,  b.  vi. 
fly  in 


REL 

To  remise  or  remit ;  to  loosen  or  set  loose  or 
free  ;  to  free  from  restraint  or  confinement ;  to 
acquit,  quit,  or  give  an  acquittance ;  generally, — 
to  free,  liberate,  or  discharge,  (to  relax,  qv.) 
Bot  if  thei  wille  with  pes  this  lond  geld  vs  alle  quite, 
Thei  salle  than  baf  reles,  of  fayth  gode  respite. 

li.Brutme,  p.  18a. 

Hit  ys  synne  as  of  sevene. 


le  motion  and  aetivity  of  the  body  cons 

sinewy,   which,   when  the  anthem   wind  blowcth 
■  relax.  — litioui.   Xutu rail  Historic,  §381. 


But  equity,  that  bears  an  even  rein 

Upon  the  present  courses,  holds  in  aw( 
By  giving  hand  a  little  ;  and  doth  gain, 


.  by  the  respee:n     ■ 

.  Inletl.  Syst.  p.  29. 
'ively  to  us,  that  so  besides 


[civil  penalties]  is  destroying  the  civil 
lie  destroying  or   relaxing  of  the  other 
notions]  is  so  far  destroying  or  relaxing 
and  morality.—  Water  land.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  1G8. 


.  As  destroying 
peace  and  safety, 
[motives  of  ' 


there  are  also  different  pliancies,  seemings,  and  apparitions 
be::Niien  in  us  from  them.— Id.  lb.  p.  33. 
Truth  she  relates  in  a  suhlimer  strain 
Than  all  the  tales  the  boldest  Greeks  could  feign. 

Waller.  Of  Divine  Poesy,  c.  2. 
Now  if  this  innocent  [  Archemorus]  had  been  of  any  rela- 
tion to  his  Thebais,  if  lie  had  either  furthered  or  hindered 
the  taking  of  the  town,  the  poet  might  have  found  some 
■  at  Least  foi  the  detaining  the  reader  from  the 
promised  siege.— Dryden.  JEncis,  Ded. 

Our  friends  and  relatives  stand  weeping  by, 

Dissolv'd  in  tears  to  see  us  die, 

And  plunge  into  the  deep  abyss  of  wide  eternity. 

Pom/ret.  A  Prospect  of  Death. 
Those  writers  considered  the  light,  not  only  as  breaking 
forth,  or  streaming  out  from  the  fuller  absolutely,  t.is  they 
ecu. si  tie  red  it  who  illustrated  eternal  generation  thereby,) 
but  also  relatively,  in  respect  of  the  creatures  ;  upon  whom 
it  be.Mii  to  lire.ik  f.utli  and  shine  wln-n  the  Son  exerted  his 
power  in  the  creation.—  Waterlan d.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  294. 

A  mineralist  of  great  veracity  hath  several  times  assured 
me  that  a  known  person  in  the  relator's  country,  the  Ne- 
Jh-rlan.ds,  got  a  great  deal  of  money  by  the  way  of  extract- 
ing a  blue  tincture  out  of  copper,  so  as  to  leave  the  body 
white.—  Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.9G. 

When  the  mind  so  considers  one  thing  that  it  does,  as  it 
were,  bring  it  to,  and  set  it  by  another,  and  carry  its  view 
from  one  to  fothcr ;  this  is,  as  the  words  import,  relation 
andre-p.-ct ,  and  the  denominations  given  to  positive  things, 
intimatim;  that  respect,  and  semii-  as  marks  to  lead  the 
thoughts  beyond 


From  that  great  hour  the 
Pallas  assists,  and  lofty  '. 
Not  till  that  day  s>hall  Jove 


whole  forte 


the  heavenly  host  engage 

In  aid  of  Greece.  Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xv. 

How,  saith  Ambrose,  can  any  one  dare  to  reckon  the  Holy 
Ghost  union:,'  ereatures  >  or  who  doth  so  render  himself  ob- 
noxious that  if  he  derogate  from  a  creature,  he  may  not 
suppose  it  1 


Barrow,  vol. 
r  only  to  show  what  the  autho: 


Ser. 


\tcrland.   Works, 
We  have  all  of  us  some  idea  of  justice,  yet  ar 
doubtfull  whether  particular  actio 
perfect 


.  p.  25. 


e,  yet  are  perpetually 
oincide  therewith  or 
idea  of  that  virtue  as 
afterwards  find 
from.— Search.  Light  of  Natur- 
But  relaxation  of  the  languit 
By  soft  recumbency  of  outstretch'd  limbs; 


Was  bliss  r 

RE-LAY. 

explains, — 


r  days.— Cotcper.   Task,  1).  i. 
?r.  Relayer,  relais.      Cotgrave  well 


things  so  brought  togethe 


Locke.   Hum.  Un 


"  Chevaux  de  relais, — horses  layed  in  certain 
places  on  the  high  way  for  the  more  haste  making, 
or  for  the  ease  of  those  one  hath  already  rid  hard. 

"  Chiens  de  relais, — dogs  laid  for  a  back  set ; 
such  as  are  held  by  the  side  of  a  long  course,  to 
be  hounded  after  a  deer  already  pursued  by  other 
dogs." 

A  relay  of  ground,  is  ground  laid  vp  in  fallow  ; 
generally, — any  thing  laid  up,  stored  up;  a  store, 
a  reserve. 


cr  n7. '■'•''  "'('■ 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  41. 
an  profred  me  to-day 
wif,  I  you  relese 


Verely  anone  I  can  to  fele 

An  huge  parte  released  of  my  smart.  —..... 

Id.  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 
In  hope  I  woll  comforted  he, 
For  love,  when  he  betaught  her  me, 
Saied,  that  hope  where  so  I  go, 
Should  aye  be  relets  to  roy  wo.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
And  in  this  wise  as  we  the  seie, 
■With  tender  herte  we  the  preie, 
That  thou  relesse  tliilke  dette, 

Which  upon  vs  thy  father  sette.— Gower.  Con.  A.  0.  Vli. 
And  thus  come  out  the  treacherie 
Whirl]  vndcr  false  hypocrisie 
Was  hid,  and  thei  that  wened  peace 
T!m>'  mighten  finde  no  release 


werde,  which  all  dcuoureth. — Id.  lb.  b. 


to  send  the  king  of  Spaina 
■  releascment.  you  should  do  vs  great  good. 
Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  u.  p.  247. 
is  that  furious  beast  [unicorn] 
;  "precious  home,  sought  of  his  enimyes, 
Strikes  in  the  stocke,  ne  thence  can  be  releast,    ^ 
But  to  the  mighty  victor  yields  a  ' 


He  slips  aside;  the  whil 


'      ■■ 


Fawkes.  ApoUmtitts  Hlinduts.  Argonaulics,  b.  ii. 

They  have  been  too  long  used  to  the  natives  to  find  any 

novelty  in  their  concern  and  perhaps  have  been  induced 

to  regard  them  with  that  partiality  of  long  acquaintance  or 

ot  relationship  which  picoludes  malevolence. 

Knox.  Essays,  No.  166. 
Relative  has,  indeed,  within  my  memory,  by  a  ridiculous 
"■  false  and  unfounded  accuracy,  crept  into  im- 


proper use,  to  the  t 

Relative  rights  of  persons  are  incident  t( 
bers  of  society,  and  standing  in  various  r 
Other.— Blackitone.  Commentaries,  b.i,  c.  1 


pt.ii. 


e  relays 

o.l, cr  licet. 


For  rattles,  and  conceits  oi  every  cast, 

For  change  of  follies,  anil  retain  of  joy, 

To  drag  your  patient  thruue.li  the  tedious  length 

Of  a  short  winter's  day. —  Young.  Complaint,  Night  2. 

RE-LEASE,  v.  ^       Fr. Rekisser,  re,  and  lais- 
Rei.ea'se,  n.  I  ser,  to  loose  ;    (Goth.  Laus- 

Relea'sable.        \yun,  A.S.  Les-an ;)  sc.  from 
NT.      I  hi 


He  [Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercland]  discharged  all  monas- 

•ics  and  churches  of  all  kind  i.i  tu-.es,  wo,  !.-. I  no).,,-,.;. 

excepting  Mich   as  were   lor   building  of  forts  and   bridges, 
being  lis  it  seems  the  law  was  llienl  not  reh-asenble. 

Drayton.  Poty-Olbion,  s.  11. 
So  I  may  say,  I  am  but  a  prisoner  still,  notwithstanding 
te  releasement  of  so  many.— Howell,  b.  11.  Let.  31. 
Passamont  i'  the  name  of  all  the  rest, 
Bowing  his  body,  as  became  him  best, 
'•  lint  our'd  re/co^r,"  said.  "  Command  what  is 
Feasible."  Gayton.  On  Don  Qniccole,  p.  12a. 

vhich  we  are  obliged  by  the  law  of 


The  chief  had  till'd  four  a< 

He  then  released  the  mons 

Fawkes.  Aj'ulloni 

Releases 


es  of  the  soil; 
rs  from  their  toil, 
i  Rhodius.  Argonau 


estate  in  possession.     The  worth  generally  used  therein  are 
"  remised,  released,  and  for  ever  quit-claimed." 

Blacltstone.  Commentaries,  b.  u.  c.20. 

There  must  be  a  privity  of  estate  betweent  he  relessor  and 
the  relessee.—Id.  lb. 

RE'LEGATE,  t>.  >      See  Legate,  Delegate. 

Relega'tion.  )  Fr.  Belegucr  ,■    It.  Rileocire  ,■ 

Lat.  Relegare,  (re,  and  legare,  i.  e.  lege  mittere,  to 
send  by  law. ) 

To  send  back  or  away,  by  law ;  to  send  into 
exile  or  banishment ;  to  exile,  to  banish. 

Till  four  hundred  years  after  Christ  no  Catholic!:  persons-, 


Relea'sement.     I  hold  or  possession,  from  re- 
Relea'ser.  J  straint. 

KJ7 


against  the  Heretic!,,,,  „av ely  thai  Anus  bt 

self  fo  seditiously  and  tuniultiunily,  that  the  N 
procured  a  temporary  decree  for  his  relegat' 


lip.  lu.jlir.  Liberl'j  :>f  Prophesying,  Ep.  Ded. 


Whilst  we  provide  first  for  the  poor,  am 
solicitude,  we  have  not  relegated  rcli-on 
we  were  ashamed  to  shew)  to  obscure  mui 
tick  villages.— Burke.  On  the  French  lieto 


See  Lenient.  Fr.  Ralentir ; 
It.  Rallentare  ;  Lat.  Relentes- 
cere,  to  become  lenient  again  : 
( Lat.  Leniens,   pres.  part,   of 


RELE'NT,  v 

Rele'nt,  n. 
Reletting,  n 
Rele'ntless. 

To  be  or  become  lenient  or  soft,  soothing,  mild, 
or  gentle  again ;  to  soften  or  mollify ;  to  melt,  to 


RE  L 

dissolve;  to  relax  or  release,  (sc.)  the  rigour  or 
severity;  to  have  or  take  mercy,  pity,  or  com- 
passion. 
Full  oft  I  cry,  and  my  hands  wring, 
Myne  herte  alas  relenteifl  all  in  paine, 
Which  will  brast  both  senew  and  vaine. 

Chancer.  The  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen. 

For  happe  away  hath  rent 

Of  all  my  joy  the  very  bark  3nd  rinde, 
And  I  {alas  !)  by  chance  am  thus  assinde, 
Dayiy  to  moorne  till  death  do  it  relent. 

Wyalt.  The  Loner  lamcntes,  %c. 


■   ■ ; . 
into  salte  dropes.— Sir  T.  Etyot.   The  Govemovr,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

And  for  by  cause  he  thoughte  him  sclfe  dispatched  of  his 
dreame,  in  as  much  as  the  childe  bad  played  the  kyng 
among  the  shepeherdes,  the  cruell  hart  that  he  bare  toward 
the  childe  was  clerely  thereby  relented. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  3. 
But  nothing  might  relent  her  hasty  flight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 
Then  taking  leave  of  them  she  forward  went 
To  seeke  her  love,  where  be  was  to  be  sought; 


Id.  lb.  b.  V.  c.  7. 

The  workmen  let  glass  cool  by  decrees  and  in  such  relent- 
inffs  of  fire,  as  they  rail  tbeir  m-n'mr:  heats,  lest  it  should 
ohiver  in  pieces  by  a  violent  succeeding  of  air. 

Digby.  On  Bodies. 
One,  for  his  king,  that  any  thing  would  act, 
And  for  the  purpose  wanted  not  his  art. 
That  had  a  strong  hand  ;\-\d  relentless  heart., 

Drayton.   The  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair. 
Butr 

Nor  hope  to  be  myself  less  miserable 

By  what  I  seek,  but  others  to  make  such 

As  I,  though  thereby  worse  to  rae  redound: 

For  onely  in  destroying  I  find  ease 

To  my  relentless  thoughts.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  is. 

As  when  impetuous  from  the  snow-heap'd  Alpsfc 

To  vernal  suns  relenting,  pours  the  Rhine; 

"While  undivided,  oft  with  wasteful  sweep, 

He  foams  along.  Thomson.  Liberty,  pi.  iv. 

"Who  saw  the  villain  seiz'd,  and  dying  hard, 

"Without  complaint,  though  by  an  hundred  mouths. 

Relentless  torn.  Id.  Autumn. 

Where  neither  t;  ■  parent  reason,  nor  her  stern  progeny 
the  laws,  will  i  omi.ii  aerate  lis'.-j'niancy  of  temper,  or  distress 
Of  i     i;    bat  K  itb  '    jour  combine  to 

fasten  that  fttal  y  il:e;  which  these  victims  of  their  cruel 
policy  must  submit  to  we.ir  till  as  merciless  a  deliverer  set 
them  free.  —  Warburton.   Works,  vol.  x.  Ser.  22. 

RE'LEVANT.  )      See  Irrelevant.     Fr.  Re- 

Re'levawct.        )  lever,  to  relieve,  (qv.)  to  assist. 

Assisting  or  aiding; ;  and,  consequentially,  hav- 
ing or  acting  in  alliance,  combination,  connexion, 
or  confederacy  with,  or  some  relation  to  ;  relating 
or  relative. 

Relevancy,  as  in  the  quotation  from  Burnet,  is 
of  Scotch  rather  than  of  English  usage. 

Having  shewed  you  that  we  differ  about  the  meaning  of 
Scripture,  and  are  like  to  do  so,  certainly  there  ought  to  be 
a  rule,  or  a  judge,  between  us,  to  determine  our  differences, 
or,  at  least,  to  make  our  probations  and  arguments  relevant. 

King  Charles.  Letter  to  A.  Henderson.  Papers,  <yc.  p.  55. 

Then  the  matter  of  the  charge  which  is  here  called  the 
"  relevancy  of  the  Bible,"  was  to  be  argued  by  lawyers,  whe- 
ther the  matter,  suppose  it  should  be  proved,  did  amount  to 
high  treason  or  not. — Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1709. 

RE'LICK,  or^       By  old  writers  Reliffe,  and 

Rr/LLiLE.  in  Fr.  Relief;    It.  Rilevo  ;    Sp. 

Re'licklv.         V  Relieves. 

Re'lict.  I       Fr.  Religue,  reliqvcs ;   It.  Re- 

Re'liquary.  J  liquid ;  Sp.  Reliquias ;  Lat. 
ReHqvum,  reliquiae,  from  relictum,  (past  part,  of 
reJinquere,  see  To  Relinquish,)  any  thing  left. 

That  which  is  left,  or  which  remains  ;  the  body- 
left,  (sc.)  by  the  soul ;  anything  left  behind,  (sc. ) 
by  one  loved  or  revered,  and,  consequentially, 
preserved  as  a  memorial  or  remembrance. 

Relict — is  usually  applied  to  a  widowed  wife, 
left  desolate  by  loss  of  her  husband. 

And  alle  eten  and  weren  fulfild,  and  thei  to  ten  the  nlifie 
of  broken  gobetis  twelve  cofyns  ful.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.H. 

Notwithstanding  the  trauaile  of  the  almoigner.  that  bath 
draw  vd  in  the  cloth  al  the  remissailes,  as  trcnchour3,  and 
Uie  relief  to  bere  to  the  almesse. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 


REL 

But  aldermost  in  honour  out  of  dout, 
They  had  a  rctike  hight  Palladion, 
That  was  hir  trust  aboven  everychon. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  $  Cres.  b.  i. 
Images  then  an&'reliques,  ye  and  as  Christ  sayth,  the  holy 
ay  to,  are  seruauntes  vnto  man.— Tyndatl.  Workes,  p.  270. 
I  found  her  golden  girdle  cast  astray, 
Distayn'd  with  durt  and  blood,  as  relique  of  the  pray. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 
As  a  thrifty  wench  scrapes  kitchen-stuff,) 
And  barrelling  the  droppings,  and  the  snuff 


Donne,  Sat.  2. 
As  when  the  dove  returning,  bore  the  mark 
Of  earth  restor'd  to  the  long-labouring  ark, 
The  relics  of  mankind,  secure  of  rest, 
Ope'd  every  window  to  receive  the  guest. 

Dryden.  Palamon  $  Arcile,   Ded. 

We  stopt  at  St.  Denis,  saw  all  the  beautiful  monuments  of 

the  kings  of  France,  and  the  vast  treasures  of  the  abbey, 

rubies,  and  emeralds  as  big  as  small  eggs,  crucifixes  aud 

vows,  crowns,  and  reliquaries  of  inestimable  value. 

Gray.  To  Mr.  West,  April  1739. 
The  favours  he  [Johnson]  had  received  from  Mr.  Tbrale 
be  repaid  by  the  exercise  of  kind  offices  towards  his 
phtliegms. 


r  children.— H a  whins. 


RELIE'VE,  or"^       See  Levy  and  Alleviate: 
Relie'f,  v.  Fr.   Relever ;     It.    Rikvare ; 

Relie've,  or        I   Sp.  Relevar ;    Lat.  Relevare, 
Relie'f,  n.  V  to  lift  up  again,  (re,  and  levare, 

Relie'vable.       J  to  lift;    A.S.  Hlif-ian.) 
Relie'vbb.  I       To  lift  or  raise  or  rise  up 

Relie'ving,  n.    J  again  ;  to  assist,  to   support, 
to  sustain  ;  to  aid,  to  help,  to  succour ;  to  lighten, 
lessen,  or  diminish ;  to  mitigate  or  assuage ;  to  raise 
or  remove  from  a  duty  or  task,  as  to  relieve  guard. 
Relief,  (in  painting  or  statuary,) — the  rising  or 
standing  out,  projection  or  prominence  :  in  law, 
see  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 
Now  wille  kyng  R.  alle  his  lond  extende, 
Merschalle  &  Stiward  therfor  about  dos  sende, 
\-  homage  &  feaute  he  askes  8:  releue, 
The  barons  er  fulle  fre,  to  do  as  to  ther  chefe. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  202. 
Relevc  religion,  and  renten  hem  hettere 
And  ich   shall   sende  gow  myselve   Seynt  Michel   myn 
aungel.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  149. 


.4227. 

That  thou  our  friendes  helpe  alwaie, 
And  hindrcth  hem  neither  night  ne  daie, 
But  doe  thy  might  hem  to  relieve. 

And  eke  our  enemies  that  thou  grieve.— Id.  R.  of  the  R. 
I  cannat  wele  express  the  joy  that  they  bad. 
But  I  suppose  tofore  that  day  they  were  nat  so  g'uj 
That  they  wer  so  ascapid  fortune  and  myschefe. 
And  thankid  God  above  that  all  thing  doith  relefe. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Second  Talc. 
Full  ofte  tyme  I  haue  herde  saie. 
That  he,  which  hath  no  loue  ascheued, 
Ilym  thinketh  that  he  is  not  relieued, 
Though  that  his  ladie  make  hym  chere, 


And  he  the  surplus  might  haue.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b. 

There  was  done  many  a  feat  of  armes  :  many  a  one  t; 
and  rescued  agayne,  and  he  that  was  once  downe,  i 
herde  for  hym  to  r>:lrue  agayne  without  great  helpe. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c 

Wherfore  he  counsayled  that  euery  man  sliulde  be 


Then  say  I  thus  :  alas,  that  mannc  is  farrc  from  Hisse 

That  doth  receiue  for  his  rp//V/none  other  gainc  but  this. 

Surrey.    A  Careless  Man  scorning,  .ye. 

The  auctor  vttereth  a  great  many  wordes  from  the  viii  to 

xviii  chapter  of  the  first  booke,  declaring  spiritual!  liunjie 

a»id  thurst,  and  the  releuyngot  the  same  by  spirit uall  feadjng 

in  Christ. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  the  Presence  in  the  Sacrament,  fol.  H. 
For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  or  shade, 
There  I  am  wont  to  sit,  when  any  chance 
fid  teres  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toyl, 
In  common  prison  else  enjoyned  me. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 
Neither  can  they,  as  to  reparation,  hold  plea  of  things, 
wherein  the  party  is  relicvable  by  common  law.— Hale. 
Tell  then,  O  lady,  tell  what  fatall  priefe 

Hath  with  so  huge  misfortune  you  opprest, 
That  I  may  cast  to  compas  your  relief et 
Or  die  with  you  in  sorrow,  and  partake  your  griefe- 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 
1598 


REL 

Thence  shee  steaU-i  forth  to  releif\a  the  foggs, 

Downe  to  the  drowned  lands  of  LincolnesMre. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Sad  Shepherd, 
He  sees  the  dire  contagion  spread  so  faat, 


Dryden.  Ann 

You  find  the  figures  of  many  ancient  coins 


r  Mirabilti. 


This  effect  [fulness  of  manner]  is  produced  by  melting 
and  losing  the  shadows  in  a  ground  still  darker  than  t'now 
shadows;  whereas  that  relief  is  produced  by  opposing  and 
separating  the  ground  from  the  figure,  either  by  light,  or 
shadow,  or  colour.— Reynolds,  Dis.  8. 

The  heir,  when  admitted  to  the  feud  wb;ch  his  ancestor 
possessed,  used  generally  to  pay  a  line  or  acknowledgment 
to  the  lord,  in  ho^es,  arms,  uumey.  and  the  like,  for  such 
renewal  of  the  feud  ;  which  was  called  a  relief  because  it 
raised  up  and  re  established  the  inheritance,  or.  in  the  words 
of  the  feodal  writers,  inci-rtam  e 
vabat.— Blackstone.  Commentar 


longer  looked  upon  that 


The  inferior  ranks  of  people  : 
OTder  as  they  had  done  before, 
distress,  and  the  reliever*  of  their  indigence. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nation*,  b.  v.  c.  1. 

RELI'GION.      A        Fr.  Religion,  rcligieux,  re- 

Reli'gionarv.       I   ligieuse ;    It.  Religidne,   reli- 

Reli'giomst.         I   gidfto,  rrligioaa  ;  Sp. Religion, 

Reli'giois,  adj.     V  religioso ;    Lat.   Religio,  for 

Reli'gious,  n.       J  which   various    etymologies 

Reli'giolsly.       I  have   been   proposed.     See 

Reli'gioi'sness.  )  them  in  VarroandMartinius. 

The  most  probable  appears  to  be — a  religando ;  the 

word  religio  seeming  emphatically  to  express  the 

reciprocal  bond  or  obligation  of  man  to  man,  and 

also  the  obligation  or  duty  of  man  to  the  gods,  in 

heathen  times,   and   to   God   among   Christians. 

Religion,  as  in  common  usage,  may  be  said  to 

express,  generally — 

An  acknowledgment  of  our  bond  or  obligation 
as  created  beings  to  God,  our  Creator ;  a  conse- 
quent return  of  duty  and  obedience  j — godliness, 
holiness,  piety  towards  God ;  reverence  towards 
him,  and  to  things  sacred  or  consecrated  to  him; 
a  strict  and  conscientious  discharge  or  observance 
of  our  duties  or  obligations  to  each  other,  as 
fellow-creatures,  or  creatures  of  the  same  God. 
Hii  ne  sparede  prest  ne  clcrc  that  hii  re  slowe  to  grounde, 
Ne  men  of  relygyofi,  ware  so  hii  eny  founde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  296. 
To  tho  religtoutei  that  were  in  Gascoyne, 
He  gaf  a  thousand  mark.  R.  Brunne,  p.  136. 

Whan  thei  to  Durham  com,  to  the  Bisshop  "Waltere, 
Ther  thei  bigau  a  home  of  religieuse  manere.       Id.  p.  80. 
Gregorie  the  prete  Here,  -art  v.  rite  in  bokes 
The  rulle  of  alle  religious,  rightful  &  obedient. 

Pier*  Plouhman,  p.  S3. 

A  cleen  reliyioun  and  an  unwemmyd  anentis  God  and  tho 

fadir  is  this,  to  visite  fadirles  and  modirless  children  and 

widewis  in  her  tribulacioun,  and  to  kepe  himsilffundeioulid 

fro  this  world. —  Wiclif.  James,  c.  1. 

And  if  ony  man  gessith  bimsilff  to  be  religious,  and 
refreyneth   not  his    tunge,  but  disseyueth  his   herte,  the 
religion  of  him  is  veyn.— Id.  lb. 
A  good  man  ther  was  of  reh'gioun. 
That  was  a  poor  { 
But  rich  he  v 


of  holy  thought  and  werk. 
Chau 
11  pitous. 


Prologu 


Religious  folk  be-i 

Thou  shalt  noi  seene  one  aispuous, 

They  loven  no  pride,   ,e  no  strife. 

But  humbly  they  woll  lede  hir  life. 

Chaucer,  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

He  was  a  man  wont  walke  about, 
He  n'as  not  aye  in  cloister  pent, 

Ne  couthe  rcligiouslivhe  lout. 
And  therefore  was  he  full  ill  shent. 

Id.  The  Plowmannes  Prologue. 

That  gnddesse  chast,  I  keepen  in  no  wise, 

To  seme,  a  figge  for  all  her  chastity, 

Her  law  is  toT^religiousity.  Id.  Court  of  Loue. 

And  thus  when  that  thei  were  counseiled, 

In  black  clothes  thei  them  clothe, 

The  doughter  and  the  lady  both, 

And  yolde  hem  to  religion. 

It  is  not  lawefull  (quoth  thev)  to  put  this  money  into 
corbon  :  that  is  among  the  gyftes  of  the  temple  whichc  they 
woulde  haue  estemed  &  regarded  religiottseiy  and  scrupu- 
lously.— Udal.  Matthew,  c.  27. 

Faith  of  workes  hath  ben  that  light  of  darcknes  in  which 
a  great  part  of  us  Christen  haue  walked  euer  since  Petagius 
and  Faustus  well  about  xu-  o.  years,  and  euer  nfc  and  mo, 
&  in  which  all  our  religious  haue  walked  all  and  more  to 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.viil. 
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this  foflre  or  fiue  hundred  yeare  ;  &  In  which  the  priestea 
also  liaue  walked  a  long  season,  the  Lord  bryng  them  out 
again.— Tyndatt.   Workes,  p.  232. 

For  all  that  thei  pretende  religiousness  of  very  feare,  lest 
the  iudge  should  forthwith  haue  punished  them. 


Lett 


;  of  offending  heaven; 
to  censure  powers  divine. 

It.Jnrisnu.   Cij n tliius  Revels,  Actv 


;  last 


|  I  \      '  : . .  !■■"■.■:■ 

will   and    testament,    contain   something   like    prophetical 
matter  .—lip.  Bn-lotv.  Rem.  p.  638. 

It  hath  been  of  late  confidently  asserted  by  some  that 

never  any  01    I!,.-  anr>:il    pii  i  ^.,,1  ,-r  ■  ..,     .■>_>  d  <d"  an\   sneli 
thing  as  incorporeal  substance;  and 


falsity  whereof  v 
Come,  there  w 


Kill  here  briefly  make  to  appear. 
Cudivnrlh.  Intellectual  System 
iever  any  great  thing,  yet, 
I  (for  folly  of  a  conscience) 


Cut.  Is  a  good  religious  fool. 

B.Jonsnn.  Catiline,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
A  solemn  oath  religiously  they  take. 

By  iiitermuiu.il  vows  [.mte^in;*  there; 
This  never  to  reveal,  nor  to  forsake, 

So  good  a  cause  for  danger,  hope,  or  fear. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iii. 
If  any  one  has  a  mind  to  relax  the  strictness  of  the  gospel- 
rule,  and  to  brin™  it  down  to  his  taste,  he  fill*  to  dechumirig 
against  the  excessive  rigour  of  religionists,  which  fii-hten 
juair.   sobsJl-  persons,  as  it  is  snid.  from  ^.ilinu'in.'  religion. 
3  Waterland.    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  97. 

Lonely  the  vale,  and  full  of  horrour  stood. 
Brown  with  the  shade  of  a  rrhgimts  wood. 

Dryden.    The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

The  truth  is,  he  [Whittyngham]  could  not  abide  any  thing 

that  appertained  to  a  guodiy  n-li>/">n---»e:,.-:  or  monastical  hie. 

Wood,  Athena;  Oxon.  vol.  i. 

The  first  requi 

able  to  observe i 


religion.— Paley,  Ser.  1. 

Our  English  translators  among  the  rest,  in  innumerable 
instances,  for  [lie  oii^in.'il  Jehovah,  which 
occasions   to  have  been  religiously  retain e 

RELINQUISH,  v.  {      Fr.   Reiinquer ;     Lat. 

Relinquishment.  f  Relinquere,  {re,  and  lin- 
quere,  to  leave.)      See  Delinquent. 

To  leave,  to  quit,  to  depart  from,  to  forsake,  to 
resign. 

The  Disdaine  met  him.  and  brought  to  him  from  her 
maiesty  letters  of  reuocation,  with  eommandement  to  re- 
linquish (for  his  own  part)  the  intended  attempt. 

Hacklugt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  194. 

cular   dependence,   for   which   the   publique   must   not   be 
hazarded,  nor  subverted.  * 

/'■  .     i'<  i>  .   pi     I.   [:■.    I     . 


rysostom  also  bears  his  testimony  to  the  same  tiling, 
j  and  in  words  of  like  import,  where  he  speaks  of  the  con- 
verted Jews  as  relinquishing  their  corporeal  services,  upon 
their  embracing  Christianity. 

Waterland.    Works,  voi.  viii.  p.  301. 


took  away  by  a  customary  repeated  course  of  sinning. 

South. 
Sir  C.  CornwalHs,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Cranburne, 
asserts,  that  England  never  lost  such  an  opportunity  of  win- 
ning honour  and  wealth  unto  it,  a^  by  rrlmqmJiing  the  war 
against  an  exhausted  kingdom,  and  a  prince  held  in  little 
veneration  for  suffering  himself  to  be  wholly  governed  by  a 
man  generally  hated. 

Bolingbrokc.  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England. 

RE'LISH,  «.  )      Minshew  (says  Skinner)  de- 
Re'lisii.  v.       f  rives  from  the*  Fr.  Re!echer,  re, 
and  kcher,  lambere,  to  lick  ;  because  we  lick  again 
and  again,  jucundi  saporis  voluptate  illecti. 

To  lick  again,  (sc;  that  we  may  retain  or  retake 
a  pleasing  taste  ;  to  dwell  with  pleasure  (upon  a 
tasteor  savour) ;  to  have  or  cause  to  have,  to  feel. 


I  to  enjoy,  a  pleasing  taste  or  savour ;  to  taste ;  to 
I  savour  of* 


UEL 

But  when  I  cum  to  seadyke  syde 

Then  do  I  hope  to  drinke 
Lyuely  and  myldlie  retlesde  wynes, 


rant.  Horace.  Epistles.   To  Valla. 
title  must  derive 


But  for  the  duke 

Out  of  the  blood,  that  bare  that  honour'd  l 
Therefore  must  cast-and  cunningly  contrive. 
To  see  how  people  relished  the 


Draylo, 
The  body's  life  with  nlcal 
Therefore  the  soul  dotl 
lich,  through 


Hislii 


, ; :.', 


Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 


'.  Soul, 


Nevertheless  i 
or  strings,  as  it 
tone  to  another, 


ivies.  The  Immortality  of 
have  some  slides  or  relishes  of  the  voice 
ere  continued  without  notes,  from  one 
ing  or  falling,  which  are  delightful. 

Bacon.  Nalurall  Historic,  §110. 
So  well  and  so  throughly  ripen'd  they  [figges]  bee  with  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  notwithstanding  the  leaves  be  betweene, 
that  they  yeelu  a  lined  o,ea  am  anil  sweet  lattice  in  tast. 

Holland.  BHniS,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 
On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 
A  savoury  bit,  that  served  to  relish  wine. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  viii. 
The  fruits  of  liberty  have  the  more  agreeable  relish  after 
"     ment. 

.  p.  459. 

"We  do  not  always  find  equal  relish  in  the  same  enjoyment, 
nor  does  the  prospn  t  of  it  always  appear  in  colours  equally 
vivid.— Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  6. 

RE-LIVE,  i>.  To  revive,  to  recreate ;  to  live, 
create,  or  cause  to  live — again. 

Neyther  coulde  they  yet  conceyue  in  mind  the  mistery  of 
ye  crosse,  nor  eesse  for  what  purpose  he  would  be  slaine,  if 
he  would  soon  after  his  death  reliue  agayne.  sith  that  he 

not  dye  at  all.—  Vdal.  Paraphrase  on  Mark,  c.  S. 

As  the  angels  of  God  in  heauen,  because  there  is  among 
the  no  mortahtie,  know  not  the  use  of  matrimony;  so  shal 
they  that  shal  be  relived  in  the  general  resurreccion,  be 
made  lyke  vnto  the  angels. — Id.  lb.  c.  12. 

For  I  wil  reliue  as  I  sayd  on  the  third  day,  &,  being 


REL 

acting  with  unwillingness,  with  regret ;  and  hence 
the  apparently  harsh  usage  of  the  noun  by  Wood, 
as  equivalent  to  reqret. 

He  was  by  nature  passionate,  but  more  apt  to  reluct  at 
the  excesses  of  it.—  Walton.  Life  of  Donne. 

So  spake  the  sovran  voice,  and  clouds  hegan 

To  darken  all  the  hill,  and  smoak  to  rowl 

In  dusky  wreathes,  reluctant  flames,  the  signe 

Of  wrauth  awak'd.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

He  who  suffers  want  without  reluciancie,  may  be  poore 
not  miserable. — H ab i ngton.  Castara,  pt.  iii.  A  Holy  Man. 

Neither  did  Adam's  sin,  or  the  curse  upon  it,  deprive  him 
of  his  rule,  but  left  the  creatures  to  a  rebellion  or  relncta- 
iion.— Bacon.  Of  an  Holy  War. 

lag.  I  have  done  as  many  vtllanies  as  another, 

And  with  as  little  reluttation. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  Pilgrim,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Ros.  Use  'em  with  all  the  austerity  that  maybe, 

They  are  our  slaves  :  turn  all  those  pitties, 

Those  tender  reluclations  that  should  become  your  sex 

To  stem  anger.  Id.  The  Sea  Voyage,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

But  what!  am  I  fallen  again  into  a  new  rehtelatwn  ? 
Have  I  before  contested  with  thy  justice,  and  shall  I  now 
dispute  thy  power.' — ReHqn'ur  Wvttoniaiue,  p.  2G6. 

[It  cannot  be  understood  that  senseless  matter]  hath 
aironapadoKtav,  an  earnest  expectation  of  some  future  good 

In  iNe.l  ;  lb  il  ll  is  on.  ii  :eh-  -uhi  rl  <■•.■:..<  -t.jt,.  to  vanity, 
frustration  and  disappointment  of  desire,  and  <j,0opa,  to 
corruption   and  death  ;  and  that  ovX  enovaa,  not  willingly, 


Thought w 

lis  ninther  s 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 
thrise,  and  the  third  time 
red  be  out  of  her  paiue; 

i  have  bene  relyv'd  againe. 


Id.  lb.  c.  4. 

RE-LOAD,  v.     To  load  again. 

It  is  impossible  for  them  to  reload  as  the  animal  is  seldom 
at  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  yards  distance,  when  he  is 
fired  at:  so  that  if  he  does  not  fall,  they  immediately  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  to  receive  him  upon  their  spears. 

Cook.    Third  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 

RE-LO'NGED.      See  Rejourned. 
Prolonged ;  postponed. 

Then  the  kyng  sent  to  Parys,  commaundynge  that  the 
iourney  and  batayle  between  the  squyer  and  ye  knyght 
sholde  be  retonged  tyl  his  comynge  to  Parys,  and  so  his 
couiiiiauiidment  was  obeyed. 

Berncrs.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  61. 
good 


autlg.  —  Cu 


.    Intel! ret 


i  overrule  all  stubborn  resist  ui'-, 
Waterlt 
Mark  !  how  with  feign'd  alacri 
His  strong  relnrtanc-  down,  h 
And  gives  the  charier,  by  whic 
Becomes  of  price,  a  glory  to  be 


Retiring  to  his  relati 
ford,  James  Seudamnre 
tto  the  great  relnctnnc. 
with  his  pregnant  pans 


Hie 


Liberty,  pt.  ir. 


Athena;  Oxon.  vol. 


well  1  could  t 
.ii.  pt.H.  c.2 


It  is  an  ancient  friend. — Mason.  English  Garden,  h.U 

RE-LUME,  v.      See  Lumine.      Fr.  Ralhmer. 
To  light,  kindle,  inflame  or  set  on  fire  again, 
(Cotgrave.) 

But  once  put  out  thy  light, 

of  excelling  nature, 


Thou  c 

That  can  thy  light  i 


For  the  more  surete,  I  thynke 
•ewce  were  rehmged  unto  the  fesi 
c\t  following.— /d.  lb.  vol. 


hat  Promethean 

Shakespeare.    Othello,  Act  i 


2V>. 


t  J<.hu 


RE-LU'CENT.  See  Lucid.  Fr.  Rehire,  re- 
luisant ;  It.  RHuverc,  rihicente ;  Lat.  Relucens, 
present  part,  of  relucere,  (re,  and  hcere,  to  shine. ) 

Throwing  back  a  light,  a  brilliancy ;  giving  or 
yielding  a  brightness,  or  brilliancy,  or  splendour; 
brilliant,  splendid,  shining,  resplendent. 

There  is  no  best  sauage 

Ne  no  tygre  so  wood 

But  she  wold  change  his  mood, 

Such  r,  lucent  grace 

Is  form'd  in  her  face.—  Skelton.  Soke  of  Philip  Sparoiv. 
By  thee  refin'd, 

In  brighter  mazes  the  relucenl  stream 

Plays  o'er  the  mead.  Thomson.  Summer. 

Joy  fill'd  the  breast  of  Idmon,  to  behold, 

How  from  the  thighs  the  flames  relucent  roll'd 

In  purple  volumes  and  propitious  smoke. 

Fawkes,  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Argonautics,  b.  i. 

EELU'CT.K.  "\  Fr. Reluicter;  Lat. Reluctari; 
Relu'ctant.  I  to  struggle  or  strive  against. 
Rei.u'ctance.  I  Struggling,  striving  against, 
Rfh  u'ctancy.  /resisting,  opposing,  eontend- 
Rei.u'ctantlt.  I  ing  against;  unwilling,  lingcr- 
Rel  ucta'tion.  J  ing, 


[This  noble  theory— that  the  sun  was  in  the  centre  of  it! 
ystem,  and  thai  all  the  other  bodies  moved  round  it,  ir 
perpetual  revolutions]  suffered  a  total  eclipse  throughout  i 


isple 


vea'oly  fixed 


loitering  j     ( generally  ) 


RELY',  v.  }  Skinner  says- 
Reu'ance.  Vor  the  Fr.  Reli 
Reli'er.      J  bind  up.      To  r, 


n.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  S.  3. 

RELY',  v.  ^       Skinner  says— from  re.  and  lye, 
"iter,    (religare,)   to 
rely  seems  equiva- 
lent to   requiescere,   reponere,  to  rest   or  repose 
upon. 

To   rest   or   repose   in    or   upon ;    to   depend 
upon,  (sc.)  with  trust  or  confidence  ;  to  trust  or 
confide  in. 
In  spite  of  fate  they'll  give  their  foe  the  worse, 
On  their  own  vat  in  tnev  s.i  much  rely. 

Drayton.    Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 
False  hope,  ah  !  whither  now  so  speedy  hiest : 
In  vain  thv  winged  feet  so  fast  thou  pliest, 
Hope  thou  art  (lead,  and  joy.  in  hope  •'■tiling, 
Bleeds   in    his   hopeless   wounds,  and   in   nis  death  hei 
dying.  Fletcher.  Eliza,  an  Elegy. 

Out  of  mine 
Haue  smit  n 


Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Actii.  sc, 


REM 

To  thee,  to  thee,  my  heav'd  up  hands  appeal, 
Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  relier. 

Shakespeare.    Rape  of  Lu 
Pelru.  My  means  and  my  conditions  are  no  shatE 
Of  him  that  owes  'em,  all  the  world  knows  that, 
And  my  friends  no jeliers  on  my  fortunes. 


.  #  Ftetch.   The  Tan 
,  when  want  requii 


■  Tam'tl,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 


t  foreign  aid,  nor  overbuys; 
Dative  strength  in  time  of  need  relies. 
Dryden.  Ep.   To  John  Dryden  of  Chesterton. 


■who  is  prompted  by  his  own  courage, 
own  strength  and  skill,  to  atte 
practicable.— Bp.  Harslet/,  vol.  i 


REMAFN.w        ^       Fr.  Bemaindre ;  lt.Rima- 
Remai'n,  «.  I  nere:  Lut.  Remanere, (re.and 

Remainder,  n.       I  manere,  Gr.  Mev-civ,  to  stay, 
Rkmai'nder,  adj.  I  to  abide;)    to  stay,  to  be 
Rf/manent,  or       f  left,  behind. 
Re'mnant.  To   stay,   to   abide,    (sc. 

Re'manence.       '      after  a  number  or  quantity 
Re'hanency.        J  taken  away;)    to  abide,  to     him 
well,  to  continue ;  to  last,  to  wait  or  await, 


REM 

And  whan  he  sawe  that  he  coulde  nat  atcneue  hla  busy- 

nesse,  he   sygnyfied  his  estate  to  the  duke  of  Orlyance, 

vherevpon  he  was  remaunded,  and  so  he  retourned  to  Parys. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c  206. 

They  shall,  notwithstanding,  be  remanded  and  remain 
prisoners.— Prynne.   Treachery  §•  Disloyalty,  pt.  iv.  p.  27. 

REMA'RK,  v.         }       A.S.  Mearc-an,  signare, 
Rema'r\,  n.  I  notarc  ;     Fr.    Remarquer, 

Rema'rkarleness.  I  (re,     and     marqucr,)     to 
Rbma'rkable.  (mark,  note,  heed,  regard 

Rema'rkadly.  I  attentively  ;  also,  to  set  a 

KnM.i'nKFx.  J  new  marh'ov  stamp  upon. 

To  note  again  and  again,  to  note  attentively, 
carefully,  to  note  or  denote ;  to  heed,  to  regard, 
to  observe. 

Louell.  Now,  sir,  you  speak  of  two 
The  most  remarked  i*  the  kingdom. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  Till.  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
Samson  here  I  seek. 


"When  we  were  in  that  hostelrie  alij 

And  after  wol  I  tell  of  our  viage. 

And  all  the  remenant  of  our  pilgrimage.— Chaucer.  Prol. 

My  herte  was  peersed  with  very  compassion, 

That  in  me  remayned  no  life  of  nature. 

Id.  The  Lament  of  Mary  Magdalen. 

To  whom  wilt  thou  me  leaue. 

Ready  to  dye,  my  swete  guest  1  sithe  this  name 
Is  all  as  now  that  of  a  spouse  remaines. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  jEtuis,  b.  iv. 
After  my  wil  my  sorow  to  redoub, 
Troy,  and  the  remainder  of  our  folke, 
Restore  I  shold.  Id.  lb. 

0  Queene  that  in  our  woes  (alone)  such  mercv  dost  extende 
To  \s  the  poore  remain  of  Troy. 

Phaer.   Virgill.  JEneidos,  b.  i. 
Our  sins  and  our  sinfulness  too  must  be  taken  away ;  that 
is.  our  old  guilt,  and  the  remanent  affections  must  be  taken 
off,  before  we  are  friends  of  God. 

Dp.  Taylor.   Of  Repentance,  c.  2.  §  2. 

1  am  confirmed  in  this  interpretation  by  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  Article;  viz.  of  the  remanency  of  concupiscence 
or  original  sin  in  the  regenerate. 

Id.  On  Original  Sin.  To  the  Bp.  of  Rochester. 

What  cunning  means  soever  these  new  physicians  could 

devise  to  overthrow  the  auncient  manner  of  working  by 


Of.  Ebrews,  the  pris'i 

Cho.  His  manacles  remark  him,  there  he  sits. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 
Above  all  things  this  was  remarkable  and  admirable  in 
he  had  to  acquire  the  good  opinion  and  kind- 
nesses of  all  sorts  of  men.— Cowley.   Ess.  Liberly. 

But  I  rest 

Well  satiifr.'d  in  myself,  being  assured  that 

'     :■  '.'  ■■>  >'  ar. 
Too  high  a  pitch  lor  common  sights  to  judge  of, 
Losing  their  proper  splendour,  are  condemn'd 
For  most  remarkable  vices. 

Massinger.  The  Unnatural  Combat,  Act  ii.  SC.  1. 

Know,    reader,    that   our   English    kings   had  always  a 

monck,  generally  of  St.  Alban's  (as  near  London,  the  st.ir.lt 

of  news  and  b:eks,  to  write  the  r-'-.nurknhl^s  of  their  reigns 

Fuller.    Worthies.  Buckinghamshire 


Glanvill.  Preexislence  of  Souls 
lishme 
'hrist. 
Hammond, 

I  shall  only  remark  that  when  this  text  is  away,  there  will 
be  but  one  left  in  the  v.  hole  Scripture  where  that  particular 
form  of  expression  is  used,  of  God's  making  the  world  by 
the  Son.— Walei  land.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
Thus  banish'd,  David  spent  abroad  his  time, 
When  to  be  God's  anointed  was  his  crime, 
And  when  restor'd  made  his  proud  neighbours  rue, 
Those  choice  remarkt  lie  from  his  travels  drew. 

Dryden.  Aslrtea  Redux 
Of  all  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  place, 


RE'MEDY,  ft. 
Re'medy,  v. 
Reme'diable. 
Reme'dial. 

Reme'diate. 
Re'mediless. 
Re'medilessly. 
Re'medilessnes 
Remedying,  n. 


REM 

See  Medic  ixe.  Lat. 
Medicinat  from  med-eri ; 
Gr.  MeSco-eai,  to  heal,  to 
cure  ;  Fr.  Remedie,  reme- 
dier ;  It.  Rimedio,  rime- 
diare ;  Sp.  Remedio,  reme~ 
diar ;    Lat.  Remcdium. 

Any  thing  healing,  curing, 

giving  or  bestowing  health 

or  safety;   aid,   help,   or  assistance;    reparation, 

relief,  (from  disease,  pain,  hurt,  injury,  force,  &c.) 

Phebus,  that  first  found  art  of  medicine, 

(Quod  she)  and  could  in  euerie  wighte's  care 
Remedie,  and  rede,  by  herbes  he  knew  fine. 

Chaucer.  Troii.  Sf  Cres.  b.  i. 
And  toke  him  to  her  hands  and  grace, 
And  said  she  would  her  mind  apply, 
To  helpe  him  in  his  wofull  case, 
If  she  might  be  his  remedy. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  A  Comparison  of  his  Lone,  $e. 
"Whether  the  causes  alledged  to  be  so  weighty  and  so  ur- 
lire  a  general  council,  nor 


To  the  intent  to  solicite  the  said  kyng  to  do  by  his  media- 
tion, for  the  remediiiuq  and  redressing  of  those  foresaid  in- 
juries and  wrongfull  dealings  of  the  pope  in  this  behalfe. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  979.  Hen.  VIII. 
And  [tell  him]  that  his  bale  were  better  ouer  bloune, 
Than  thus  to  pine  rcmedylesse  in  grief. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

So  fast  as  the  Spaniards  did  come  to  enter  they  gaue  thera 

such  entertainment  that  some  of  them  were  glad  to  tumble 

alive  into  the  sea,  being  remedilesse  for  euer  to  get  up  alive. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  U.  p.  169. 

I  haue  bought  a  piece  of  land  in  the  field  here,  fr  I  must 

;,  m  |  I  thither  to  see  what  1  haue  bought. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  14. 
He  going  away  remeditesly  chafing  at  his  rebuke. 

Sydney.  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia,  b.  i 
Then  shall  Cadwallin  die;  and  then  the  raine 
Of  Britons  eke  with  him  alt  once  shall  dye  , 
Xe  shall  the  good  Cadwallader,  with  paine, 
Or  power,  be  hable  it  to  remedy. 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  t 
drizling  like  deawy  rayne, 


His  watrv 
He  up  gan  lifte  toward  the 
From  whence  descende  all  hopelesse  retnedi 


Id.  lb. 


Pensh 
That  fan 


:  s  .«', 


an  of  special  grave  remark  ; 
gloom  o'erspread  his  face, 
*   "    thought  involv'd,  not  dark. 
Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence, 


"Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  bisket 
l  vovage,  he  hath  strange  places  cxt 
-akes.   A,  r,.K  Like 


With  c 

Entellas  thus  :  My  soul  is  still  the  same  ; 

Vnmov'd  with  fear,  and  moved  with  martial  fame  ; 

But  my  chill  blood  is  curdled  in  my  veins, 

And  scarce  the  shadow  of  a  man  remains. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  v. 

Now  in  such  cases  all  that  can  be  expected,  or  need  he 
desired,  is,  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  mixture,  or  some 
portion  of  it,  affords  crystals  or  grains  of  compounded  solid 
figures.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  57. 

Hut  worn  with  years  when  dire  diseases  come, 

Then  hide  his  not  ignoble  age  at  home; 

In  peace  t'  enjoy  his  former  palms  and  pains  ; 

And  grateful  v  be  kind  to  his  remains. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iii. 

Scarce  seven,  the  thin  remainder  of  my  fleet, 

From  storms  pi  served  within  vour  harbour  meet. 

Id.  lb.  JEneis,  b.  i. 


Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  1 

RE-MAKE,  v.     To  make  again  or  anew. 


;  astronomer,  Cassini,  took  the  pains  to  cal- 
culate backward  a  remarkuble  eclipse  or  two  that  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Chinese  annals. 

Boltngbroke,  Ess.  3.  On  Monotheism. 

\  My  Lord  Clarendon,  whom  the  remarkcr  hath  so  strangely 
yoked  with  the  regicide,  was  unjustly,  ungratefully,  and 
i  cruelly  persecuted.— hi.  A  Final  Answer  to  the  Remarks. 


A  Briton's  scorn  of  arbitrary  chains; 
That  were  a  theme  might  animate  the  dead, 
;  the  lips  of  poets 


The  cs 


,  tho*  worth  the  s 


'yet« 


Cowper.  Table  Talk. 
The  saying  of  the  prophet,  "  that  the  ways  of  God  are  not 

in  that  great  event  which  we  this  day  commemorate,  the 
death  and  passion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Bp.  Hartley,  vol.  ii.    Ser.  19. 

RE-MA'RRY 
To  wed  again 

join  in  matrimony  again. 

If  my  doughter  haue  heyre  or  heyres  by  my  lorde  thcrle, 
and  than  she  fortune  to  dye,  ihoughe  the  erle  than  rcmary 
againe  a  sccor.de  tyme,  ami  have  issue  by  the  seconde  wyfe, 
yet  for  all  that  iry  don -liter's  heyre  or  heyres  shall  nnt  be 
disheryted.— Eerncrs.  Froissart.   Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  111. 

Ne'er  trust  them,  they'll  rcmary 

Ere  the  worm  pierce  your  winding  sheet,  ere  the  spider 
Make  a  thin  curtain  for  vour  epitaphs. 

Webster.   The  White  Devil,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

To  measure  again. 


If  there  be  a  ri-ht.  and  n  birth-right  planted  in  the  heir, 
and  not  remediable  by  courts  of  equity,  and  that  right  be 
submitted  to  your  majesty,  whereby  it  is  both  in  your  power 
and  grace  what  to  do,  then  I  do  wish  that  this  rude  mass 
and  chaos  of  a  good  deed,  were  directed  rather  to  a  solid 
merit  and  durable  charity,  than  to  a  blaze  of  glory  that  will 
but  crackle  a  little  in  talk,  and  quickly  extinguish. 

Bacon.  Advice  to  the  King. 
Cord.  All  blest  secrets, 
All  you  vnpublished  vertues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears,  be  aydant  and  remediate, 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

But  now  (alas)  too  late  I  [Crcvsus]  know  it  that  the  riches  I 
possessed  then  were  1 


:  words  and  opinion,  all  which  are 
'Hess  calamity. 
North.  Plutarch,  p.  79. 
The  remedy  is  wholly  in  your  own  hands,  and  therefore  I 
have  digressed  a  little  in  order  to  refresh  and  continue  that 
spirit  so  seasonably  raised  among  jou.  and  to  let  you  see, 
that  by  the  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  of  nations,  and  of  your 
country,  you  are,  and  ought  to  be,  as  free  a  people  as  your 
brethren  in  England.— Swift.  Drapier,  Let.  4. 

To  lament  for  sin  here  is  a  far  less  uneasy  thing  than  to 
do  it  in  a  place  where  there  is  nothing  but  remdiUsi  Mail- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth.—: Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  372. 

The  remedilessness  of  this  disease  may  be  justly  ques- 
tioned.—id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  Ess.  3. 

The  instruments  whereby  this  remedy  is  obtained  (which 
are  sometimes  considered  in  the  light  of  the  :>  inedy  itself) 
are  a  diversity  of  suits  and  actions,  which  is  defined  by  the 
mirror  to  be  "  the  lawful  demand  of  one's  right." 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  S. 

Now  since  all  wrong  may  be  considered  as  merely  a  pri- 
vation of  right,  the  plain  natural  remedy  for  every  species 
of  wrong  is  th.  i  -uui  of  that  right,  whereof 

the  party  injured  is  deprived.— Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  S. 

A  third  remedial,  whereby  a  method  is  pointed  out  to 
recover  a  man's  private  rights,  i 


RE-MEA'SURE, 

RE-MAND,  v.     Fr.  Remander, — to  send  back  •  They  follow'd  1 

again  into  the  hands  (man-us);  to  command  back,         JJrangh  gl nj  shades  ofsadand  sable  night, 

to  order  back,  (into  the  hands  of  a  gaoler,  keeper,        «:  S^SSSEKft  "5 
&C.  )  Faire/ai.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.JCV. 


ishispriv 
Id.  lb.  Introd.  s.  2. 

See  Memory.     Fr.  Be. 

membra-;   It. Rimembrare , 
Sp.  Remembrar ;  also,  Fr. 
Rememorer;     It.  Rimemo- 
Rememorar ;    to  bring  back  again   to 
mind  or  memory ;  to  retain  in  mind  or  memory. 


REME'MBER,  v.} 
Rf.me'niberer.  I  1 

Reme'mbrance.        I 
Remembrancer.     J  . 


REM 

To  bring  back  or  recall  to  mind  or  memory ;  to 
keep,  hold,  retain,  preserve,  in  mind;  to  remind, 
to  put  in  or  into  the  mind. 

See  Recollect,  and  the  quotations  from  Locke 
and  Stewart. 

And  for  to  don  his  observance  to  May, 
Remembrinq  on  the  point  of  his  desire, 


Chau 


The  Kniyhtes  Tale. 


But  ye  lovers  that  bathen  in  gladnesse, 
If  any  droppe  of  pite  in  you  be, 

Remembret/i  vmi  of  passed  heavinesse 
That  ye  have  felt,  and  on  the  adversite 

Of  other  folke.  Id.  Trail.  #  Cres.  b.  1. 

And  saied,  Friend,  in  Aprill  the  last, 

As  well  thou  wnst,  if  it  remember  thee, 

How  nigh  the  death  fur  wo  thou  founde  me.  Id.  lb. 

The  fourth  point,  that  oughte  make  a  man  have  con- 
trition, i>  the  snrwel'ul  rcinrm/inuice  of  the  good  dedes  that 
he  hath  lefte  to  don  b<  re  in  erthe,  and  also  the  good  that  he 
hath  lorne.— Id.   The  Persones  Tale. 


Fur  li.v  my  counseil  i 

Remembrcvte 

He  shall  draw  i 


-Gower.  Con.  A.b.viii. 
Id.  lb.  Prol. 


F  the  worldea 

Resoun  woJe,  and  allowith  and  approvith  nedis  that 
men  visite  and  haunte,  for  the  seid  eende  of  solempne 
rcnifinhniinu-hhi,  tho  plaeis  ;:nil  tho  yniagis  whiche  it  is 
sure  God  to  chese  into  the  seid  eende  and  by  the  seid  evy- 
dencis  of  myraculis  doing. 

Waterland.    "WAVvol.  x.  p.  255.   (ft 
Cro.   Doe  :  but  remember  her  to  come  after  ye, 
That  she  may  behold  her  daughter's  chanty. 

Beavm.  §  F letch.  The  Sea  Voyage,  Act  ii. 

. Since  these  fairest  stars, 

Covev'd  with  clouds  of  your  determinate  will, 

The  splendour  of  the  sun  appear'd  to  me 
But  as  some  little  glimpse  of  his  bright  beams 
Convey'dinto  a  dungeon  to  remember 
The  dark  inhabitants  there,  how  much  they  wanted. 
Massinger.  The  Bondman,  Act  iv. 
But,  Muse,  these  dear  remembrances  must  be 

In  these  convenient  places  registred, 
"When  thou  shalt  bring  stern  discord  to  agree, 


A  slye  and  constant  knave 

Not  to  be  shak'd.     The  agent  for  his  master, 

And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 

The  handfast  to  her  lord.— Shakes.  Cymbeline,  Act  i.  si 

All  which   [feoffments,  exchanges,  &c]   aie  digested  i 

apt  books,  and  are  then  sent  to  the  remembrancer  of  the  1 

treasurer  in  the  exchequer,  to  the  end  that  he  may  m 

and  send  out  processes  upon  them. 

Bacon.   The  Office  of  AUenath 
And  so  likewise,  though  not  so  frequently,  religion  is 

pressed  by  the  remembrance  of  God 

the  actual  thought  of  what  we   do  habitually 

remember  God  is  to  have 

upon  all  proper  occasions 


ninds, 


:tually 

i  the  thoughts  of  him. 
Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  54. 

the  remembrance  of  what 


And  though  all  learning  b 
the  soul  once  actually  under 
Plato  somewhere  would  hav 
but  maieutical  or  obstetricious. 

Cudworlh.    In.l--;h:claa!  St/slcm, 


humane  teaching 


The  bellowing  winds  with  rage  impetuous  i 
And  dash  the  foaming  billows  on  the  shore 
Ev'n  then  the  youth,  with  pleasing  visions 
Glows  with  remembrance  c 


O  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here! 
Y/ho  hidst  me  honour  with  an  artless  song, 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

Cowper.  On  hi*  Mother's  1'ieture. 


REME'MORATE.^  See 
Rememora'tion.  >  Fr. 
Reme'morative.       J  recorc 


See  To  Remember. 
Rememorer, 
record,    remember, 
call  unto  mind,  (Cotgrave.) 

For  whi,  withoute  rememoratiif  signes  of  a  thing,  onof 
thingis,  the  rememomeioun,  or  the  remembraunce  of  thilk 
thing  or  thingis  uuiste  neeiiis  he  the  febler. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  x.  p.  254.  (from  Pocock.) 
"We  shall  find  the  like  difficulties  whether  we  rememorate 
orlearne  anew.— Bryskett.  Desc.  of  Civil  Life,  p.  1606. 

How  apt  we  are  to  forget  those  duties,  wherewith  we  are 
only  encharged  in  common,  without  the  design  of  a  par- 
oration.—Bp.  Hall.  Rem.  p.  293. 
of  them  [images]  up,  suffering  them  to  stand, 
;  ornaments,  for  helps  cf  memory,  of  affection, 
ion,  cannot  bee  abstracted,  to  my  understand- 
ing, from  reverence  and  honour  simply  in  due  kinde. 

Mountagu.  An  Appeals  to  Ccesar,  c.  21. 
VOL.  II. 


ticular  i 


REM 

RE-ME'RC  Y,  v.  Fr  Remercier,  to  thank,  i.e. 
to  repay  (thanks)  for  grace  or  favour  shown. 

;  Queene,  b.  ii-  c.  11. 
RE-MI'GRATE,  v.     Lat. Emigrare,  to  depart, 
to  go  away. 

To  go  away  back  ;  to  return  again,  (sc.  into  its 
former  place  or  state. ) 

When  the  salt  of  tartar  from  which  it  is  distilled  hath  re- 
tained or  deprived  it  of  the  sulphurous  parts  of  tie-  spirit  of 
wine,  the  rest,  which  is  incomparably  the  greater  part  of  the 
liquor,  will  rcmiyrate  into  phlegm. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  499. 
The  Scots,  transplanted  hither,  became  acquainted  with 
nur  customs,  whi.di,  by  occasional  remiyrations,  became  dif- 
fused in  Scotland.— Hale. 

RE-MIND,  v.  \      To  mind  again ;  to  call  again 
Reminder.       ]  to  mind  or  memory,  to  the  re- 
membrance ;  to  remember. 

That  the  high  priest,  continually  reflecting  upon  his 
attire,  which  repiv^ented  the  universe,  might  be  reminded 
not  to  doe  or  speak  any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  thereof, 
or  repugnantly  to  the  rules  of  eternal  reason,  which  is  that 
everlasting  high  priest 


More.  Gene: 
There  is  an  active  and  act 
rtiich  these  outward  objects  ; 


,.'[  v.Iictl-  there  is  no  referein 
1 

REMINI'SCENCE. 


Writings,  Pref.  p.  v. 
:  the  reminders  then 
Intidote  agiinsi  Atheism,  b.  i.  c.  5. 


rUnnL    'hn!i 


>  Jehovah, 
■  rthc  hl.e. 

al.  i.  p.  45. 


Fv.  Reminiscence;  It. 

Remini'scency.  \  Reminisce nza ;  Lzt.Re- 

Remixisce'ntial.  J  ?ninisce?is,  —  reminisci, 
(  Varro,  lib.  v.)  cum  ea,  quae  tenuit  mens  et  memo- 
ria,  cogitantur,  et  cogitando  rcpetuntur.  Vossius 
refers  to  an  ancient  menisci,  which  he  derives  from 
mejt-ere,  the  obsolete  theme  of  mernini.  The  word 
is  not  used  very  discriminately.  See  the  quotation 
from  Smith  in  v.  Record;  from  Hobbs;— and— 

A  research  for,  a  recalling-  to  the  mind,  (sc. 
former  ideas  or  thoughts;)  recollection,  remem- 
brance. 

There  is  yet  another  kind  of  discursion  beginning  with 
the  appetite  to  recover  something  lost,  proceeding  from  the 
present  backward,  from  thought  of  the  place  where  we 
miss  at,  to  the  thought  of  the  place  from  whence  we  came 
last  ;  and  from  the  thought  of  that,  to  the  thought  of  a  place 
before,  till  we  havo  in  our  mind  some  place,  wherein  we  had 
the  thing  we  miss:  and  this  is  called  /emiinsc,  ,-/ee, 

Hobbs.  Human  Nature,  c.  4. 

But  if  you'l  say  that  memory  is  in  the  brain,  but  rcminis- 


,  that  ' 


More.  AnlJdoti   uy.n, 
Those  perceptions  that  have  the  e 
perceptions    "  *~' 


for 


speculation  of  things  purely  int.  lli-ible,  or  v\-v  of  imagina- 
tions made  at  pleasure,  of.  tin -illy ,  el'  e< m.nise, -lie*/,  when  she 
searches  out  something  that  she  has  let  slip  out  of  her  me- 
mory.— Id.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

Would  truth  dispense,  we  could  be  content,  with  Plato, 
that  knowledge  were   but  remembrance,  that  i 
acquisition  w-iv  but  rnrnniseen/nil  evocation,  an 
pressions  but  the  colouring  oi'  old  stamps  which 


Pref. 


in  the  soul  before.— Brown.   Vulgar 

Plato  imagined,  after  more  ancient  philosophy 
every  man  is  born  with  a  certain  reminiscence,  a 
when  we  seem  to  be  taught  we  are  only  put  in  mind 


that 


Bolinybroke,  Ess.  2.  Presumption  of  Philosophers. 

REMI'T,  v.  ~\  See  Mission.  Fr.  Remetire, 
Remi'se,  v.  rends ;     It.  Rimettere,  rimesso  ; 

Remittance.  Sp.  Remittir,  remisso ;  Lat.i?e- 
Remi'tter.  mittere,  remissum,  (re,  and  mit- 

Remi'tment.        tere,  to  send,)  to  send  back. 
Remi'ss.  To   send,    to    cause    to   go 

Remi'ssal.  Vback;  to  put  or  place  back; 
Remissible,  to  let  or  give  leave  to  go  back  ; 
Remission.  to  release,  to  relax,  to  resign, 
Remissive.  to  relinquish ;  to  refer,  to  re- 
Remi'ssly.  duce,  to  return,  to  restore;  to 

Remissness.        release,  to  rebate  or  abate  ;  to 
Remi'ssory.    J  release,  (sc.)  from  punishmeit 
or  penalty,  hence,  to  forgive,  to  pardon  ;  to  relax, 
(sc.)  exertion,  bodily  or  mental,  and,  hence,  to 
neglect,  to  disregard. 

1601 


REM 

To  remise,  (in  Law,)— to  put  away  from,  to 
part  from,  to  release. 

This  is  my  blood  of  the  newe  testament,  which  schat  be 
sched  out  for  manye  into  remissioun  of  synnes. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  26. 

For  certes,  if  he  he  baptised  without  penitence  of  his  old 

gilt,  he  receiveth  tin-  marke  of  haptisme,  but  not  the  grace, 

ne  the  remission  of  his  shines  til  he  have  verny  repentance. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

Notwithstandinge   the   trauaile   of  the   almoigner,   hatb. 

draw  up  in  the  cloth  al  the  remissaites,  as  trenchours,  and 

the  relief  to  here  to  the  almesse. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Lone,  Prol. 
These  be  well  nighe  the  wordes  of  Luciane;  whether  the 
counsayle  be  good,  1  remytte  it  to  the  wyse  reders. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  in.  c.  26. 
Little  regarding  their  incor.st.ancy  and  remissnesses  God's 
cause  or  quarrcll,  [he]  saide  unto  ili-m  right  notably. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1693.  an.  1556. 

Propitiatory,  expiatory,  ren/issorii,  or  satisfactory,  signiiie 

all   one  thing  in  e fleet,    and    is    nothing   els    but  a  thing 

whereby  to  obtaine  remission  of  --ins,  and  to  have  salvation. 

Latimer.  Ser.  Of  the  Plough. 

Cran.  Methinks,  sir,  you  might  have  that  interest 


i  ber 


They  [Papists]  allow  them  [certain   sins]  to  be  such  as 
deserve  punishment,   ..Ulooieh  such  as  are  easily  pardon- 
able :   remissible  ol"  couise,  or  t  xpiahle  hy  an  easy  penitence 
Feltham.  Resolve,  pt.  ii.  Res.  9. 
They  also  doe  by  his  divine  permission, 

Upon  the  thrones  of  mortal  princes  tend, 
And  often  treat  for  pardon  and  remission 
To  suppliants,  through  frayltie  which  offend. 


This  said,  dumbe  silence  I 


Check'd  their  remisnesse,  and  ; 

Aye  me,  but  onely  threatuing  Greeks  not  worthy  Grecian, 
names. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vii. 

He  [Plutarch]  spake  of  a  waXivrpoiro?  ap^iovta  tcotrfiu,  a. 
versatil  harmony  of  tiie  world,  whereby  things  recipmcate 
forwards  and  backwards,  as  when  a  bow  is  successively  in- 
tended and  remitted.— Cud a-o i  ih.  Inteli,  e/uni  Syttt  m,  p. 222. 

Continual  claims  I've  made,  injunctions  got 

To  stay  my  rival's  suit,  that  he  should  not 

Proceed  ;  spare  me,  in  Hillary  term  1  went : 

You  said,  if  1  returned  next  'j^ize  in  Lent, 

I  should  be  in  remitter  of  your  grace.—  Donne,  Sat.  2. 

Yet  all  law,  and  God's  law  especially  grants  every  where. 
exacted  wero  no  undoing.  —  Mitbui.    Tetrachordon. 

You  [Whitby]  object  further,  that  Christ  would  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  called  good,  but  remitted  that  title  to  the 
Father  only. —  Wuicrlund,    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  257.^ 

For  whether  Earth's  an  animal,  and  air 

Imbibes,  her  lungs  with  ennlnoss  to  repair. 


■fires 


requires 
Ovid.  Metam. 


A  compact   among  private   persons    furnished  out   the 
several  remitiunc< ..-. — Addison,  on  Itiay. 
My  generous  brother  is  of  gentle  kind. 
He  seems  remiss,  but  bears  a  valiant  mind. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 
To  dry  parts  of  the  greatest  size,  and  in  the  greatest  re- 
missness of  density,  add  humid  pores  both  very  great  and 
very  rare. — Diyby.  On  Bodies,  c.  14. 

I    This  mild  remissness,  if  it  do  not  prune  a  vice,  at  least  it 
does  but  lop,  and  that  prohibits  not  its  future  growth. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  25. 
:  with  his  friend  for 
slight  affront  or  dis- 

less  in  good  offices,  or 


:  fail  ii 


Water> 


II.,:/;,; 


ol.  x.  p.  HO. 

A  train  of  heroes  followed  through  the  field, 
Who  bore  by  turns  great  Ajax'  seven-fold  shield; 
Whene'er  be  breath'd  remissive  of  his  might, 
Fir'd  with  incessant  slaughters  of  the  fight. 

Pope.  Homer.   Iliad,  b.xiiu 
How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  rrmillino  bid  it-  turn  to  play, 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 
Led  up  their  spoils  beneath  the  .spreading  tree. 

Goldsmith.   The  Deserted  Village-. 

Releases    are   a  discharge   or  conveyance   of   a    man's 

right  in  lands   or  tenements  to  another   that   hath  some 

former  estate   in  possession.     The   words  generally  used 

therein  are,  remised,  released,  and  for  ever  quit-claimed. 

Blacksto„e.  i'onui^nturies,  b.  ii.  c.  20* 


REM 


RE 


being  as  absolutely 
in  the  breast  of  the  emitter  as  the  condition  on  which  the 
blessing  was  originally  conferred,  he  was  pleased  it  should 
be  done  by  one  man  s  willingly  offering  himself  to  death  for 


this  optional  clause, 
:  the  course  of  trade 


The  same  act  of  parliament  which  ! 
hilling  bank  notes,  suppressed  likew 
ind  thereby  restored  the  exchange 


1 1=  lit  ha|>l'"U 


Wealth  ofNalio 


Perhaps  we  should  grow  remit*  and  thoughtless  in  these 
scenes  of  continual  ease  and  delight,  if  we  had  not  those 
dismal  spectacles  to  rouse  and  alarm  us. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  ii.  c.  23. 
■When  the  laws  were  remisshi  or  corruptly  administered, 
good  and  ill  wouid  sometimes  happen  unequally  to  men. 

Warburlon.  Divine  Legation,  b.  v.  s.  4. 

RE-MO'LTEN,  i.  e.  remelied;  melted  or  molten 
again.     See  Melt. 

It  were  good  to  try  in  glass  works,  whether  the  crude 
materials  of  glasse,  mingk'l  with  glasse  already  made,  and 
remoulten,  due  not  facilitate  the  making  of  glass  with  less 
teat— fine,,,.  Kalnrall  Historic,  §  77S. 


R  E  M  O'  N  S  T  R  A  T  E,  v.  ~\        Fr.     Retnonslrer  ; 

Remo'vst ttXNT,  &$.  j   It.  Rimoslrare;     Sp. 

Remo'nstrant,  n.  V  Remonstrar  ,■       Lat. 

Remo'nstrance.  I  Re,    and    mons/rare, 

Remo'nstrator.  J  to  call  to  mind  again. 

To  re-present  (to  the  mind,  to  the  attention); 
to  bring  again  under  consideration  or  review  ; 
to  show  or  exhibit  for  reflection ;  to  urge  reasons 
against  any  previous  act  or  judgment;  to  warn, 
to  expostulate. 

And,  lastly,  your  majesty  did  exhort  them,  by  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  present  time  itself  did  yield  unto  it;  which 
1  did  particularly  remonstrate  unto  them. 

Beliquice  WottonianvB,  p.  494. 
Is  it  not  now  rather  to  be  wondered  that  such  a-weakness 
could  fall  from  the  pen  of  such  a  wise  remonstrant  man  ? 

mtlon.  Animad.  upon  the  Remonstrants'  Defence. 

You  are  not  armed,  remonstrant,  nor  any  of  your  band  ; 
you  are  not  dieted,  nor  your  loins  girt  for  spiritual  valour 
and  Christian  warfare,  the  luggage  is  too  great  that  follows 
your  camp.— Id.  lb. 

So  that  the  king  (with  all  main  speed)  was  glad, 

Both  by  his  remonstrances  well  composed. 
And  with  his  sword  (his  best  defence)  provide 
To  right  himself,  and  to  correct  their  pride. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 
It  is  a  proper  business  of  a  divine  to  state  cases  of  con- 
science, and  to  remonstrate  against  any  growing  corruptions 
in  practice  and  especially  in  principles. 

Wale,  land.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  341. 


The 
Kef, 


it,  .Ii- 


and   soundest  divines,   as  well  Lutheran  as 
ngly  against  it,  detesting  the 
i  tending  to  under- 


mine the  Gospel  of  Christ.— Id.  lb.  vol. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  Parliament,  there  had 
been  a  committee  appointed  "  to  prepare  and  draw  up  a 
general  remonstrance  of  the  stale  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
particular  grievances  it  had  sustained  " 

Clarendon.   Civil  Wars,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 

And  orders  were  sent  down 
chief  rimonstrators — Burnet.  Own  Time, 


clipping  up  three  of  the 


With 

Remonstrating  great  truths 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  9. 

RE'MORA.     Fr.  Remore  ,■    Lat.  Remora,   (re, 

and  mora,)  th  it  which  delays,  hinders,  or  retards; 

applied    to    a   fish.        See'  the    quotation    from 

Spenser. 

All  snrlainly  there  clove  unto  berkeele 


Whir 


an.!  held  her  by  the  heele, 

Spenser.   The  World's  fanitie. 
our  life's  ways, 

s,  are  rocks  or  remoras. 

Donne.    To  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 
■a  supplies, 
warm,  and  dragon's  eyes. 
Route     Lucan.    Pharsulia,  b.  Vi. 
n;rns  do  not  obstruct  us  In  the 


REMO'RD,  it. 

Remo'rdenct. 

Remo'rse. 

Remo'rseo. 

Remo'rseful. 

Remo'rseless. 

Remo'rselessxe 

Remo'rselesslt 
is  applied  to — 

The  gnawing  pains  of  the  mind  or  conscience 
for  any  act ;  to  compunction  or  regret ;  to  the 
relentings  of  compassion  or  sympathy. 

And  God  yeueth  and  departeth  to  other  folke,  prosperitees 
and  aduersities,  medled  to  heape.  after  the  qiulitie  r>f  l.ir 
courages,  and  remordeth  some  folke  by  aduersities,  for  thei 
ue  should  not  waxen  proude  by  long  welfulnesse. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 


Fr.  Rcmordre ;  It.  Ri- 
mordere  ;  Sp.  Remorder ; 
Lat.  Retnordere,  (re,  and 
mordere,  to  bite,)  to  bite 
again. 

To  bite,  to  gnaw  again ; 
to  prey  upon  continually 
or  repeatedly.      Remorse 


Lidgute.  The  Storg  of  Thebes. 


sly  stingyng 
Itebukynge  and  remordlny 
And  nothynge  accordynge. — Skelton. 


T\t 


against  him.  and  by 

beyng  meued  either 

emording 


all  lykelihode  d 

with  loue  or  pitie,  or  other  wyse 

against  the  destructio  of  so  noble  a  prince,  &c. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

^  The  Phocenses  at  the  sighte  of  the  cognisaunce  of  the 

Gnd,  striken  with  inwarde  remorse  of  conscience  for  their 

offences,  cast  downe  their  wepons  and  take  them  to  flight. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.42. 

Wlien  troubled  conscience  reads  accusing  scroules, 

Which  witness'd  are  even  by  the  breast's  own  blood; 
O  what  a  terrour  wounds  remolding  soules, 
"Who  poyson  finde,  what  seem'd  a  pleasant  food. 

Stirling.  Domes-dag.  The  first  Houre. 
But  they,  him  spying,  both  with  greedy  forse 

Attonce  upon  him  ran.  and  him  beset 
With  strokes  of  mortall  Steele  without  remorse, 
And  on  his  shield  like  yron  sledges  bet. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

The  soul  of  the  remorsed  sinner  draweth  near  to  the 
grave,  and  his  life  to  the  destroyers. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  3.  Case  9. 


i  genflema 


Sit.  Oh,  Eglamore,  thou  i 
Thinke  not  I  flatter,  (for  I  sweare  I  doe  not,] 
Valiant,  wise,  remorse-full,  well  accomplish^. 

Shakespeare.  Two  Gentlemen  of  ferona,  Act  i 


In  his  hot  furie:  he  was  none  of  these  remorseful  men, 
Gentle  and  affable;  but  fierce  at  all  times,  and  mad  then. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xx. 
Eurylnchus,  straight  hasted  the  report 
Of  this  his  fellowes  most  remorceful  fate. 

Id.  lb.  Odysseg,  b.  x. 
The  Scythians,  even  the  marble-hearted  Fates, 
Could  not  have  acted  more  remorseless  deeds, 
In  their  relentless  natures,  than  these  of  thine. 

A  Yorkshire  Tragedy   Act  i.  SC.  S 
For  with  such  fell  remorslessness  she  n'er 
Had  heartned  up  her  tallons  and  her  teeth, 
To  wage  her  monstrous  hunger's  war,  as  here. 

Beaumont.  Love's  Mgsterg,  c.  9.  s.  139. 
That  remordency  of  conscience,  that  extremity  of  grief, 
hey  feel  within  themselves.— Kiltingbeck.  Ser.  p.  175, 


Tin! 


Up  to 


having  said,  of  kind  remorse  bereft, 

iz'd  his  helm,  and  dragu'd  him  with  his  left; 

right  hand,  whilst  his  neck  he  wreath'rt, 


Vtrgit.  JEneis,  b.  x. 


falchion 
Brgden 
He  said,  and  with  the  rage  of  rapin. 
The  multitude  tumultuous  rush  aln 
On  sunrcis  and  spears,  on  sires  and  suns  they  tread. 
And  all  remorseless  spurn  the  gory  dead. 

Howe.  Lucan,  b.  vii. 

No;  this  excused  not  the  rigour  of  a  merciless  proceeding 

from   him.  who  had  hut   newly  tasted  of  mercv,  and  heing 

pardoned,  a  thousand  talents,  remorseless' ,,  and  unworthily 

took  his  lellow  by  the  throat  for  an  hundred  pence. 

South,  vol.  x.  Ser.  C. 

When  remorse  is  blended  with  the  fear  of  punishment,  and 

arises  to  despair,  il  constitutes  the  supreme  wr      " 

the  mind.—C-gan.  On  the  Patsioni,  vol.i.  c.  2.  s.  3. 


This  remorse) 
looking  back  upi 

blindly    consulted     his 


REMOVE,  r. 
Remo've,  n. 
Removable, 

Remo'val. 

Remo'vedness, 

Remo'ver. 

Remo'te. 

Remo'telf. 

Remo'teness. 

Remo'tion. 
a  distance  ;  to  put  from  or  out  of 
distant  place. 

Remote,  —  moved    to,   placed    at,   a   distance ; 
situate  afar  off;  distant;  disjoined,  disconnected. 

But  sikerly,  withouten  any  fable, 

The  hors  of  brass,  that  may  not  be  remued; 

It  stant,  as  it  were  to  the  ground  vglued. 

Chaucer.  The  Squteres  Tale,  v.  10,485. 
As  for  to  trusten  some  wight  is  a  preue 
Of  trouth,  and  forthy  wouid  I  faine  remeue 
Thy  wrong  conceit.  Id.   Troll.  §•  Cres.  b.  fa 


Fr.  Remouvoir,  remucr :  It. 
Rimovere  ;  Sp.  Remover;  Lat. 
Removere,  (re,  and  movere,) 
to  move  back  again,  to  move 
again. 

By  Gower,  Chaucer,  &c. 
written  remue,  from  the  Fr. 
Remuer. 

To  move  again,  to  move 
away,  out  of  the  way,  afar,  to 
place,  to  a 


Gower.  Con.  A. 


But  laye  oppressed  and  diseased, 

As  if  a  goushauke  had  seysed 

A  byrde,  whiche  durst  not  for  fere 

For  he  none  other  hede  toke, 
But  that  he  might  by  somme  croke. 
All  though  it  were  agevne  hir  wille, 
Tin-  lusiesof  his  flesh  luifille, 
Whtche  loue  was  not  reasonable. 


When  the  sayd  bisshoppes  entred  the  sayd  svnode.  Austen 

sate  styll  in  the  chayre  &  remouyd  not ;  wherfore  they  were 

wrotlie,  &  disdayued  hym,  &  wolde  not  obev  to  his  requestes. 

Fabyan.  Chronicle,  vol.ii.  c.  119. 


But  duei 


Which  drilling  through  the  sands,  he  did  reuers 
(His  hirth's-traft  strait  remembering)  all  their  I 
And  them  transpos'd,  in  opposite  remones  ; 
The  fore,  behinde  set  ;  the  behinde,  before. 

Chap/nan.   Homer.  An  Hyinne  t 


And  tho'  these  frequent  removes  and  tumblings  under 
climes  of  differing  temper  were  not  without  some  danger, 
yet  the  delight  which  accompany'd  them  was  far  greater. 

Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  40. 
In  this  estate  of  consuls  (two 
Bemoueable  each  yeare) 
Rome  flourished  in  victorie 
Five  hundred  yeares  well  neare. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  xii.  c.  74. 


;  of  a  most  homely 


Starch.  Light  of  X, 


he  might  feel,  when 

conduct  :— tliouyb  until  Mien  he  had 

ow  n     gratification     in     seeking   the 

:   biting  aware  of  the 

they   were    both    i.i ■.  -u  .,• ~.y  i^d-ally 


shepheard. — Shakctijeare.    }i  inter's  Tale, 

j  blame.     But  it  is  the 
mover  of  land-markes, 
when  he  delitieth  amisse  of  lands  and  property. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Oj  Judicature. 

So  forth  she  rode,  without  repose  or  rest, 

Searcning  all  lands  and  each  ,,■>»<. /,-.%/  part, 
Following  the  guvdance  of  her  blinded  guesr, 
Till  that  to  the  sea-ccast  at  Irnuth  -he  her  addrest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ill.  C,  4. 

He  lost  in  this  attempt  his  last  dear  blood  ; 

And  1  [whom  no  remoteness  can  deterr.) 
If  what  seems  dilhcult  be  great  and  good, 

Thought  his  example  could  nor  make  me  err. 

Davenant.  Gondibett,  b  ii.  C.  8. 

If  therefore  we  would  do  God  right  in  our  thoughts  anrl 
conceptions  of  him,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  remove  from 
him  all  delect  in  the  thing,  i  e.  all  matter  and  material  per- 
fections; because  they  are  d.  ferine  in  their  very  kind  and 
nature,  as  excluding  such  substance  and  perfections  as  are 
incomparably  more  excellent  than  themselves;  and  this  is 
to  conceive  <if  him  in  ihe  wav  of  reinotmn,  which  consists  in 
removing  all  kind  of  matter  and  material  affections  from  our 
thoughts  and  apprehensions  of  God. 


may  be  quite  altered. — Addison,  On  A 


Scott.    Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  8.  2. 
posterity  that 


REM 


Homer.  Iliad,  b.  Iv. 

[He]  remit  sly  administers  to  all  immorality  and  disso- 
luteness of  manners,  by  taking  off  the  inlluenee  of  the  best 
instructions  of  their  move  knowing  and  more  edif  ing 
guides.  —  Water/and.    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  104. 

His  obscurities  are  indeed  sometimes  affeoted,  but  tbey 
generally  arise  from  the  remoteness  of  the  customs,  persons, 
and  things  he  alludes  to. — Addison.   On  Ancient  Medals. 

All  theologers,  as  well  Pagan  as  Christian,  give  this  direc- 
tion, for  the  conceiving  of  God,  that  it  should  principally  he 
done,  perriam  remotiouis,  bv  rnv  of  n-mntim,  or  abstract  ion. 
Cadivorlh.  Intellectual  System,?  696. 

Dionysius  the  areopagite,  and  from  him  all  the  school- 
men, assign  three  way?  by  which  we  are  to  frame  our  appre- 
hensions of  the  nature  of  God.  fix.  riant  cuttmtihiit/:,  nam 
eiiiirirniia1  el  rem-dionis ;  i.e.  the  way  of  causality,  the  way 
of  eminency,  and  the  way  of  re  motion. 

Sent/.   Curistian  Life,  Pr.  ii.  s.  2. 

Upon  this  supposition,  every  honest  man  will  find  reason 
enough,  both  to  hear  contentedly  whatever  uneasy  circum- 
stances he  lies  under,  and  to  trust  in  God's  mercy  for  the 
removal  of  them.— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

We  have  searched  every  corner  of  the  human  breast,  and 
found  that  all  our  motives  derive  cilher  immediately  or  re- 
motely from  our  own  satisf  idii.n  and  complacence  of  mind. 
Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  3G. 

The  term,  therefore,  allowed  for  the  indemnification  of  the 
landlord,  ought  not  to  be  a  great  deal  longer  than  what  was 
necessary  tor  that  purpose  :  hsl  the  renmt.ness  of  the  inte- 
rest should  discourage  too  much  this  attention. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  b.  v.  c.  2. 

We  do  not  find  the  conception  of  a  continual  perishing 
and  removal  of  time  by  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  mo- 
ments debases  our  idea  of  God. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  C,  13. 

RE-MOUNT,  v.     Fr.  Remonter ;    It.  Rimon- 

(are ;  Sp.  Remontar,  to  mount  again.     See  Mount. 

To  mount  or  ascend  again;   to  re-ascend;    to 

climb  up  again  ;  to  raise  or  rise  again, 

O  thou  that  art  souerain  comfort  of  courages  anguisshous, 

of  thy  sentences,  an  with  delite  of  singyng,  so  that  I  trowe 
not  that  I  be  vnperegall  to  the  strokes  of  fortune. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 
And  when  he  was  remounted,  he  made  a  countenance  to 
assaile  his  aduersary.— Halt.  Edw.  IF.  an.  6. 
He.  backe  returning  by  the  yvorie  dore. 
Remounted  up  as  light  as  chearefull  larke. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  o.  2. 

■  That  very  morn 

'  '   '  I  Capricorn  ; 

'    account, 


The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

The  shortest  and  the  surest  method  of  arriving  at  real 
knowledge  is  to  unlearn  the  lessons  we  have  been  taught, 
to  remount  to  first  principles,  and  take  nobody's  word  about 
them. — Bolingbrofce.  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King. 

"Without  remounting  to  the  remote  antiquities  of  either 
the  French  or  English  monarchies,  we  may  find  in  much 
later  times  many  proofs  that  such  eliecis  must  always  flow 
from  such  causes.—  5 mith.    Jl'ea'ih  of  Nations,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

RE-MU'GIENT.  Lowing  or  bellowing  again ; 
rebellowing. 

Earthquakes  accompanied  with   remugient  echoes,   and 
More.  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  63. 
REMUNERATE,  v.\       EV.  Remunerer ;    It. 
Remuneration.  I  Rimunerare  •     Sp.  Re- 

Remu'nerative.  >munerar;  Lat. Remune- 

REMti'NERATORY.  I    Wl,    (re,     and     ItlUJlUS, 

I'emi'neuabi'uty.  J  see  Munificent,)  to 
return,  or  repay,  an  office  or  service  done. 

To  give  or  pay  in  return  for,  in  recompense  or 
requital  of;  to  recompense,  to  requite,  to  reward. 
He  [Edward  IV.]  promised  great  rewardes  and  this 
addition,  that  if  any  souldiour,  which  vnlutariely  would 
abide,  and  in  or  before  the  conflict  fiye,  or  turne  his  backe, 
that  then  he  that  could  kil  him,  should  limit-  a  great  remu- 
neration and  doble  wages.— Hall.  Henry  VI.  an.  39. 
And  therewithal  the  execrable  act 

On  their  late  murther'd  king  they  aggravate  : 
How  htr  employ'*!  t In ■  doers  of  the  fact, 
Whom  afterwards  he  did  remunerate. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 

Such  execrable  infamous  apostates  as  these  can  expect  no 

Other  real!    remitueralinn  of  this  tli^r  treachery  and  perlidi- 

ousnesse.— Prynne.   Treachery  £  Disloyalty,  pt.  iv.  p.  216. 

But  liberty  of  will  [is  that]  whereby  men  deserve  com- 


,ii, T'd  i 


i  display  itself 


unishr 

become  fit  oojects  fur  remunerative  justice  U 
Upon.— Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  690. 
The  liberty  and  remunerability  of  human  actions. 

Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  Art.  2. 


From  the  time  of  his  first  engagement  till  about  the  v«v 
770.  he  [Marehi]  continued  with  Reynolds,  who  bad  ft 
everal  years  remunerated  his  services. 

Reynolds.  Memoirs  by  Malon 

Human  legislators  have  for  the  most  part  chosen  to  mafc 


particular  rewards.— Biachsluuc.  Com.  vol.  i.  introd. 

RE-MU'RMUR,  v.  Lat.  Murmurare ;  Gr. 
Mopfj.vpsiv,  properly  spoken  of  flowing  waters  a 
little  roughened. 

To  murmur  again  ;  to  repeat  or  re-echo,  a  mur- 
mur ;  (sc. )  a  sound  similar  to  that  of  roughly  flow- 
ing waters. 

A, jarring  sound  results,  and  mingles  in  the  sky, 
Like  that  of  swans  remurmitriuq  to  the  floods, 
Or  birds  of  different  kinds  in  hollow  woods. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEncis,  b.  xi. 
Where'er  he  pass'd,  a  purple  stream  pursued 
His  thirsty  falchion,  fat  with  hostile  blood; 


And  ; 


i  footsteps,  (1\  'd  the  iichls  v.  ith  ".<- 
'  groan  remurmur'd  through  the  she 
Pope.  Homer. 


[I  tad. 


RENA'TE.     )       Lat.  Renascens,  renatus,  pres. 
Rena'scency.  j  and  past  part,  of  renasci,  to  be 
born  again.     See  Native. 

Born  again  ;  raised  or  risen  again. 
Beyng  not  onely  strange  and  marueyloua,  but  also  prodi- 
gious and  unnaturall,  to  feyne  a  dead  man  to  lie  renaied  and 
newely  borne  agayne.— Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  7. 
And  to  confirm  yourself  in  me  renate, 
I  hope  vou'll  find  my  wits  legitimate. 

Beaum.  $  Ftetch.   Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  Acti.  SC.  1. 
Leave  the  stools  as  close  to  the  ground  as  may  be,  espe- 
cially if  you  design  a  renascency  from  the  roots. 

Evelyn,  b.  iii.  o.  S.  p.  31. 

Job  would  not  only  curse  the  day  of  his  nativity,  but  also 

of  his  renascenen,  if  he  were   to  act  over  his  disasters  and 


nghil 


RENA'Y,  oi 

Rene'y,  Vt 

Renaming,  n 

Rene'ge,  v. 

Renega'te,« 

Renega'de. 

Renega'do. 

Re'niant. 


Brown.  Christian  Morals,  vol.  iii.  p.  23. 
Fr.Renier  ;   \t.Ri:»inj-irc  .- 
Sp.  Renegar  ;    Lat.  Re,   and 
negore,  (ne-go,  quasi  nc-ogo, 
. — Vossuis.     See  Negation.) 
To  deny  or  refuse  ;  to  say 
or  affirm  that  a  thin;r   shall 
not  be,  is  not,  or  has  not  been. 
Renegate,    or   renegade, — 
one  who  denies,  renounces,  or  rejects— his  faith, 
his  ;tlh -fiance.      See  the  quotation  from  Hackluyt. 
Renei/ed  occurs  in  Piers  Plouhman,  which  Dr. 
WhitaUer  interprets  renegado. 
The  lordes  steward  (God  yeve  him  meschance,) 
A  theef,  that  had  rcneyed  our  creance, 
Came  into  the  ship  alone,  and  said,  he  wolde 
Hire  lemmao  be.  whether  she  wolde  or  n'olde. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5421. 
How  may  this  weke  woman  ban  the  strength 
Hire  to  defend  again  this  renegate?— Id.  lb.  v.  5353.' 
What  bondes  and  chaines  me  holden,  ladie  ye  se  wel  your 
self:  a  reniant  foriudged  hath  not  halfe  the  care. 

Id.  Testament  of  Lone,  b.  i. 

And  he  a  stewarde  had, 

One  Thelous,  whiche  all  was  bad, 
A  fals  knight,  and  a  renegate.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 
But  also  they  affirmed  themselues  rather  to  dye  then  to 
renye  theyr  very  God. — Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  3. 

Those  that  vaunted  themselues  by  the  glorious  name  of 
Israel,  those  hath  he  renengued  and  put  awaye  from  the 
inheritaunce  of  the  promises  made  vnto  Israel. 

Udal.  Luke,c.  I. 
In  the  meane  season  while  Petre  reneagueth,  while  he 
sweareth  nai,  while  he  curseth  hymself,  while  he  geueth 
himself  body  and  solle  to  the  deiuil:  the  cocke  crewe  the 
secound  tyme.  whiche  was  the  token  that  the  Lorde  had 
geuen  him.— Id.  lb.  c.  22. 

And  it  was  aplaine  renaming  nf  f'hrisles  faith  to  doo  any 
observaunce  therto  [ydolles  and  mammettes  ] 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  179. 
Man  ye  other  contumelies  and  dispightes,  the  Turkes  and 
the  false  renegate  Christiens  manye  tymes  dooe. 

Id.  lb.  p.  1212. 
For  he  was  a  renegado,  which  is  one  that  first  was  a  Chris- 
"      Turke. 


I  afterwards 


//in  Kluijt. 


»,  vol.  ii.  p. 


The  buckles  on 

And  is  become  the  bellowes  and  the  fan 

To  coole  a  gypsies  lust. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  §•  Cleopatra,  Acti.  sc.  1. 
1603 


Meanwhile,  they  knnck'd  against  the  door, 
As  fierce  as  a!  the  gate  before; 

Relapse  again  V  his  former  fright.— Hudihras,  pi.  iii.  ( 


Dryden.  Absalom  §•; 


RENCOU'NTER,  v.  }       Fr.  Rencontrer ;     It. 

Rencounter,  n.  $  Rincontrare  ;    Sp.  Ren- 

contrar  ;  re,  and  en-counter,  to  go,  to  run  against. 

To  go  or  run  against ;  to  assault,   to  attack,  to 

oppose;  toenga«eor  fi-iht  with  ;   to  come  against, 

to  meet  with,  to  occur  with. 

As  yet  they  sayd,  blessed  be  God  they  kepte  the  feldes, 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  88. 

They  inuade  the  vttermost  bnudes  of  the  Chivrones,  where 

they  reconnlred  many  as  they  fled  scatered  here  and  there, 

and  gate  a  great  bootie  of  cattell.— Goldmye.  Ca-sar,  fol.  160. 

I  fell  in  company  with  Sir  Johan  Joell  and  Sir  Jaqnes 
Planchyn,  and,  without  any  busynesae  or  reencowter,  we 
came  to  the  captall. — Berners.  I'i'-issait.  Cion.  vol.  ii.  c.  29. 


For  I  thinke 
passages  and  r 

vcrelv  that  your  aduers 

i   to   fight,  and   \e  shal 

arie  king  Phillip  will 
find  many  streight 
Edw.  III.  an.  20. 

Who,  seeing 

Hia  warlil 

And  in  the  r 

He  gan  re 

him  from  far  so  fierce  to  pricke, 

>  amies  about  him  gan  embrace, 
■si  bis  ready  speare  did  sticke ; 
as  still  he  saw  him  towards  pace 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b 

U.  o.  1. 

Which  when  this  palmer  saw,  he  gan  to  feare 

His  toward  perill,  and  untoward  blame, 
Which  by  that  new  rencounter  he  should  reare; 
For  death  sate  on  the  point  of  that  enchaunted  speare. 

Id.  lb. 

Was  it  by  mere  chance  that  these  blind  parts  of  matter, 

floating  in 'an    immense  space,  did,  after  several  justlings 

and  rencounters,  jumble  t  lie  in  selves  into  this  beautiful  frame 

of  things?— Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.4. 


REND,  i 

Rent,  v. 

Rent,  n.  f  rended,    rend'd,    rent,    has    been 

Re'nting,  n.  J  formed  the  verb  to  rent, — 

To  tear  asunder,  to  tear  or  pull  away. 

Awey  !  lute  wel  thogte  he,  tho  me  ys  wombe  rende. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  289. 
Ten  schippes  wer  dryuen  thorgh  ille  auisement, 
Thm-gh  a  tempest  ryueu,  the  schipmen  held  tham  schent] 
On  ther  was  on  depe  broken  &  alle  to  rent 

R.  Brunne,  p.  148. 


"^         A.  S.  Hrend-an,    rend~t 
\  tear.      Upon  rent,  the  past  part. 


haucer.   The  TaU  of  Melibeus. 

By  God  he  smote  me  ones  with  his  fist. 
For  that  I  rent  out  of  his  book  a  lefe, 
That  of  the  stioke  myu  ere  wcx  al  defe. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  G216. 
The  Troy  arts  on  the  tother  part  r^nddowu 
The  turrets  bye,  and  eke  the  palace  roofe. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEncis,  b.  ii, 
i  newe  vesture  to  patche 


Thus  both  apparalled  with  the  grievous  renting  of  their 
long  combination,  they  took  divers  ways. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 
She  at  the  first  encounter  on  him  ran 
With  furious  r.Tje,  as  if  she  had  intended 
Out  of  his  breast  the  very  heart  have  tended. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  5. 


A  fearful  vision  doth  1 
Seeming  to  see  in  re 


Oh  thou!  whose  thunder  rends  the  clouded  air, 
Who  in  the  heaven  nf  heavens  lias  fix'd  thy  throne, 
Supreme  of  Gods !  unbounded  and  alone  1 
Hear!  and  before  the  burning  sun  descends, 
Before  the  night  her  gloomy  veil  extends, 
Low  in  the  dust  be  laid  yon  hostile  spires. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 
On  Mount  Vesuvio  next  be  fixt  his  eyes, 


s'dlv  : 


(A  hideous  ruin  .')  that,  with  earthquakes  rent, 
A  Becond  jEtna  to  the  view  present. 

Addison.  Silius  Italicu8,\i,x&, 


((re,  and  do,  quasi  retro  do,)  to 
give  back. 
To  give  back,  to  restore,  to 
return  ;   to  give,  yield,  or  de- 


REN 
From  Lyons  there  is  ano-her  great  rent,  which  runs  across 
the  whole  countrey  in  almost  another  straight  line,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  vast  height  of  the  mountains  that  rise 
nh.jut  it.  gives  it  [the  Rhone]  the  shortest  course  it  can  take 
to  fall  into  the  sea.— Addison.  Remarks  on  Italy.   , 

RE'NDER,  v.  \        Fr.  Rendre,-    It.  Rendere ,■ 
Re'nder,  n.         I    Sp.    Rendir ;      Lat.    Eeddere, 
Re'xderer 
Re'nderin 

Re'ndible, 

Resdi'tio: 
liver  up  ;  to  deliver,  to  place  or  set  before, 
present  or  represent,  to  return  or  turn,  from  one 
state  to  another ;  to  transfer,  to  translate  ;  to 
give  or  bestow,  to  cause  to  have,  or  to  be. 

Til  thei  couthe  speke  and  spele.  and  in  spin  sanctum 

Recorden  hit  and  rcndren  hit.  wyth  remissionem  peccator. 
Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  303. 

Jline  herte  foryeteth  thereof  right  nought, 

It  is  so  writen  in  my  thought. 

And  deepe  grauen  it  is  so  tender 

That  all  by  herte  I  can  it  render.— Chaucer.  R.  of  the  R. 


The  husbandmen  that  would  not  render  to  the  lorde  of  the 
fruit  in  due  tvme,  and  therfore  [the  vineyard]  was  take  from 
them,  and  hyred  out  to  other.— Tgndalt.  Workes,  p.  35. 
And  yet  (O  Goddesse)  wouldst  thou  please  to  sweare 
The  God's  great  oath  to  me,  before  thou  heare 
Thy  blessed  Sonne  here;  that  thou  wilt  erect 
A  phane  to  him,  to  render  the  effect 
Of  men's  demands  to  them,  before  they  fall; 
Then  will  thy  sonnes  renowne  be  general. 

Chapman.  Homer.  A  Hymne  to  Apollo. 


Ttwou'd  be  pretty  now,  i;  I  eho 

ing  up  of  Tournav  bv  Wuolsev's  t 

Milton.  Of  Refi 


-SlaL,:s.   Ci/inbi.!/ '/■:■.  Activ.  EC.  4 

st  upon  the  render- 
n  in  England,  b.  ii. 


Every  language  hath  certain  idioms,  proverbs,  and  pecu- 
liar expressions  of  its  own,  which  are  not  rendible  in  any 
other,  but  paraphrastically. — Howell,  b.  iii.  Let.  21. 

"  Let  us  therefore  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin 
that  doth  so  easily  beset  us  ;"  so  we  read  the  words  of  the 
apostle  :  but  St.  Chrysostom's  rendition  of  them  is  better. 

Bp.  Taijlor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

For  these  two  lords  being  pupils,  and  under  the  king's 
tuition,  were  carried  with  him  to  Oxford,  where  they 
remained  till  the  rendiH'"/  of  tile  place. 

Hutchinson.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 
Encourag'd  hence,  maintain  the  glorious  strife. 
Till  every  soldier  grasp  a  Phrygian  wife, 
Till  Helen's  woes  at  full  reveng'd  appear, 
And  Troy's  proud  matrons  render  tear  for  tear. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 
The  heathen  astrologers  and  renderers  of  oracles  wisely 
forbore  to  venture  on  such  predictions. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  C7I). 

St.  John  himself  follows  that  rendering,  as  you  may  ob- 
serve by  comparing  John  vi   \~>.  with  Is.  liv.  13. 

Waterland.    Works,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  48. 

The  Jews,  who  at  all  hands  lie  upon  the  catch,  charge 
Paul  as  a  perverter  of  the  prophet's  meaning,  in  a  false  ren- 
dition of  the  sense  of  the  place. — South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  2. 

The  true  rendering  of  the  original  I  take  to  be,  "  So  like- 
wise ye,  when  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know  that  he  is 
near  at  the  doors." — Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

RENDEZVOUS,  n.  \     Fr. Rendez-vous.   The 

Rendezvous,  v.  j  noun  is  common  in  our 

old  writers  ;  the  verb  formed  upon  it  is  not  so. 

Assembly  or  meeting,  or  place  of  assembling  or 
meeting  :   of  resort. 

The  generall  agreement  was  to  meete  at  Zante.  an  island 
neere  to  the  maine  continent  of  the  west  part  of  Morea,  well 
kn-iwen  of  ail  tin-  pilots,  and  thought  to  he  the  fittest  place 
of  their  rendeuous. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  285. 

If  we  shall  not  happen  to  meet  at  Cape  Rase,  then  the 
place  of  rendezvous  to  be  at  Cape  Briton,  or  the  neerest 
1  of  Cape  Briton. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  148. 
[  forthwith  from  euery  tent, 
Vnto  the  rendezvous  he  them  inuites, 
Letter  on  letter,  post  on  post  he  sent, 

Entreatance  faire  with  counsell  he  vnites. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  i.  v.  19. 

The  'est  that  escaped  marched  towards  the  Thames,  and 
>rith  others  rendezvoused  upon  Blackheath. 

Sir  X.  Herbert.  Memoirs  of  King  Charles  I. 


The  day  was  nam'd,  the  next  that  should  be  fair; 
AU  to  the  general  rendezvous  repair. 
They  try  their  fluttering  wings,  and  trust  themselves  in 
air.  Drtjden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

There  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  angels  and  all  good 
souls  ;  there  they  live  in  one  family,  and  converse  in  the 
moat  familiar  manner,  and  embrace  one  another  with  the 
mu:t  tender  love. — Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  15, 

RE-NERVE,  v.     Re,  and  nerve,  (qv.) 
To  nerve,  string,  or  strengthen  again. 
The  sight  re-nerved  my  courser's  feet. — Byron.  Sfazeppa. 
RE-NEW,  v.    "V       Fr.  Renouer.      SeeRENo- 

RENE'WABLE.  I    VATE. 

Rene'wal.  I      To  make  or  cause  to  be 

Rf.ne'wee.  [  new  again  ;  to  begin  or  com- 

Rene'wedness.   I  mence  again  ;  to  restore,  to 
Rene'wing,  n.    )  repair,  to  revive,  to  refresh; 

to  keep  or  preserve  new  or  fresh  ;  to  renovate. 
Though  oure  uttir  man  be  coruptid,  netheles  the  ynnere 

man  is  renewid  fro  dai  to  dai.— WicUf.  2  Cor.  c.  4. 

To  wring  and  waile,  to  turne,  and  sigh  and  grone, 

i.      :"  :'..■'  t!  v  :   ....   .     ..  :.:  ..  '   .  :  i    !., 

And  eke  renew  the  wordes  all  that  she 

Between  you  twain  hath  said. — Chaucer.  Court  of  Louc. 

He  made  solempne  processe  agaynst  all  prestres,  deacons, 
and  suhdeacons  that  had  marryed  wyues,  rcnuinye  all  his 
former  statutes  and  actes  made  against  them. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 
The  restfull  place,  renucr  of  my  smart. 

Wyatt.  Complaint  epon  Loue. 
Then  gan  he  all  this  storie  to  renew. 
And  tell  the  course  of  his  captivitie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 
Mirth-marring  monster,  [jealousy]  born  a  subtle  liar 
Hateful  unto  thyself,  flying  thine  own  desire  ; 
Feeding  upon  suspect,  that  doth  renew  thee  ; 
Happy  were  lovers  if  they  never  knew  thee. 

Daniel.  The  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

The  Apostle  here  [Gal.  vi.]  shewethe  unprofitableness  of 

all  these  [ceremonies],  and  sets  up  an  inward  sanctity  and 

renewedness  of  heart  against  them 


Ha. 


Hut  ' 


■  that  t 


■and.   Works,  vol. 


.6G3. 


Thou  art  the  r 
Breeder  of  new,  renewer  of  old  smarts  ; 
Instead  of  rest  thou  lendest  rayling  tears. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

The  words  of  the  original  may  be  rendered,  "  by  the  laver 
of  regeneration,  and  by  the  renewing;"  and  so  some  have 
translated  or  interpreted  them. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  342. 

The  old  custom  upon  many  estates  is  to  let  for  leases  of 
lives,  renewable  at  pleasure. — Swift.  Miscellanies. 

The  revolution  was,  in  many  instances,  and  it  ought  to 
have  been  so  in  all,  one  of  those  renewals  of  our  Constitu- 
tion that  we  have  often  mentioned. 

Bolingbroke.  Dissertation  upon  Parties,  Let.  18. 

He  is  not  his  own  regenerator,  or  parent,  at  all  in  his  new 
birth  :  for  that  would  be  a  solecism  in  speech,  and  a  contra- 
diction in  notion  ;  he  is,  however,  his  own  renewer,  though 
in  part  onlv,  and  in  subordination  to  the  principal  agent. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  352. 

When  it  was  first  intimated  to  Abraham  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  arise  among  his  descendants,  it  was  at  the  same-  time 
declared  that  the  blessing  was  to  reach  to  all  the  families  of 
the  earth ;  and  this  declaration  was  constantly  repeated 
upon  every  renew*;!  of  the  glorious  promise  to  Isaac  and  to 
Jacob — Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  25. 

RENI'TENT.  ~\       Fr.  Renilent,  renUence;   It. 

Reni'tence.        \-  Renitente;  Lat. Renilens,  pres. 

Rem'texcy.  J  part,  of  reniti,  (re,  and  niti,} 
to  strive  against. 

Striving  against ;  resisting,  repressing ;  re- 
luctant. 

To  me  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  is  done  by  an  infla- 
tion of  the  muscles,  whereby  they  become  both  soft  and  yet 
renilent,  like  so  many  pillows,  dissipating  the  force  of  the 
pressure,  and  so  oreventingor  taking  away  the  sense  of  pain. 
Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 


however,  of  not  opposing  this  doctrine,  is  carrying  matters 
to  an  immoderate  height,  and  tends  to  provoke  others  to 
run  into  a  contrary  extreme  out  of  a  kind  of  indignation  and 
excessive  renitence. —  Waterland.   Works,  vol.  v.  c.  5.  p.  97. 

RE'NNET.  )      Some   derive   from  rei'ne,  the 
Re'nneting.  )  queen   of  apples;    others  from 
rana,  because  it  is  spotted  like  a  frog.     Skinner 
suggests  the  city  Rennes.   And  see'the  quotations, 
which  point  to  another  source. 
The  pear-main,  which  to  France  long  ere  to  us  was  known 
"Which  careful  fruit'rers  now  have  denizen'd  our  own. 
The  renal,  which  though  first  it  from  the  pippin  came. 
Grown  through  his  pureness  nice,  assumes  that  curious 
name.  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  18. 

And  I  am  informed  that  pippins  grafted  on  a  pippin  stock 
are  called  renates,  bettered  in  their  generous  nature  by  such 
double  extraction. — Fuller.   Worthies.  Lincolnshire. 

RE'NNET.  Holland  so  renders  the  Lat. Co- 
agulant, and  also  by  the  word  rcndle,  (the  rendle  of 
the  male  hare,  b.  xxviii.  c.  19. )  Perhaps  so  called 
from  ge-runnen,  rinnen,  concretus,  coagulatus,  run 
together;  Ger.Rcnncn,  in  se  fluere,  h.  e.  coagulari. 
Sete  Skinner  and  XYachter. 

Let  a  nource  annoint  her  breast  with  the  rennet  of  an  hare. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  19. 

As  for  the  mischeevous  mouse  called  the  hardishrew,  the 
rennet  found  in  a  lambes  maw  taken  in  wine  healeth  the 
hurt  that  commeth  by  her  biting.— Id.  lb.  b.  xxix.  c.  4. 

Renouer,  renouvelers 
Reno- 
Renovare.    ( See 
To   renovate 
equivalent  to — 

To  renew,  (qv.)  Chaucer  uses  renovel  and  re- 
novelance. 

And  yet  shal  he  not  only  besie  him  in  keping  his  good 
name,  hut  he  shal  also  enforcen  him  alway  to  do  som  thing, 
by  which  he  may  rcnovelte  his  good  name. 

Chaucer.  Tale  of  Metibeus. 

And  certes  ones  a  yere,  at  the  lest  way  it  is  lawful  to  be 

houseled,  for  sothely  ones  a  yere  all  thinges  in  the  erthe 

renovelen.—Id.  The  Persona  Tale. 

And  also  mo  renouelaunces 

Of  old  forleten  aqueintaunces. — Id.  House  of  Fame,  b.  ii. 

For  whosoever  hath  done  wickedly  an  act  against  God,  and 
afterward  is  sorry  for  it,  cryeth  God  mercy,  and  so  commeth 
to  forgivenesse  of  the  same  sinne,  but  by  and  by  willingly 
and  wittingly  doth  the  selfe  same  sin  againe;  he  renoualeth 
by  so  doing  all  those  sinnes  u  huh  helore  tunes  were  forgiven 
him.— Latimer,  Ser.  7.  On  the  Lord's  Prayer. 


RE'NOVATE,  v.  ~)       Fr.  Renoua 
Renova'tio.n*.  I  It.  Rinnovare 

Reno'vel.  (var;  Lat.  Rer 

Reno'velance.      J  Novel.)     Tc 


This  ambassade  was  sent  for  thr 
and  comfort  the  king,  heyng  sorov, 
death  of  so  good  a  queene  and  spou 
renouution  of  the  old  league 


s,  one  to  visite 

sadde  for  the 


Grafton.  Hen.  VII.  an.  19. 
O  man  !  tyrannic  lord  1  how  long,  how  long, 
Shall  prostrate  nature  groan  beneath  your  rage. 
Awaiting  renovation  ?  Tliomson.   Winter. 

"Whereas  renovation,  the  other  article  in  the  text,  seems 
to  mean  a  more  particular  kind  of  renewal,  namely,  of  the 
inward  frame  or  disposition  of  the  man. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  349. 

Secondary  qualities,  resulting  from  the  order  wherein  the 

substances  forming  a  compound  lie  situate,  are  continually 

destroyed  and  renovated  according  to  the  changes  made  in 

that  order  by  motions  of  the  component  parts. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  c.  7. 

RENOU'NCE,  V.  }       Fr.  Renoncer;     It.    Ri. 
Renou'nce,  n.  I  nvnziare ;    Sp.  Renunciur ,- 

Renoi''ncement.      I  Lat.  Renunciare ;  to  bring 
Renou'ncer.  f or  carryback;  to  report, 

Renou'ncing,  it.       I  to    relate,    what    is    said 
Renuncia'tion.      )  or   told;    also,    to    speak 


disclaim,  to  abjure,  to  disown,  to 


To  reject,  I 
deny. 


This  innocent,  whiche  was  decerned. 

His  papacie  anone  hath  weiued, 

Renounced  and  resigned  eke. 

The  archebysshop  of  Yorke,  accordynge  vi 
6hewyed  vnto  them  seryously  the  volt 
f  the  kyng.   with  also  the  tauourc  the  whiche  he 
nto  his  cosyn  the  duke  of  Lancaster  for  to  haue  by: 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 
kyngea 


«!,!, 


or  byll  of  renouncement  sygnyd 

Conditionaly  that  our  subiects  may  euen  so  in  all  respects 
be  permitted  to  depart  with  the  safety  of  their  goods  and 
Hues  out  of  your  dominions;  their  present  renunliation, 
reuocation,  and  retractation  of  the  order  and  composition 
aforesayd  notwithstanding.— Hackluyt.  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  153.-' , 


REN 

And  sayd,  Paynim,  this  is  thy  dismall  day;" 
Yet  if  thou  wilt  renounce  thy  miscreaunce,  ' 

And  my  trew  liegeman  yield  thyselfe  for  aye, 
Life  will  I  grauut  thee  for  thy  valiaunce. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii. 

I  hold  you  as  a  thing  en-skied,  and  sainted, 

By  your  r,'/i. utucwnt,  an  imortall  spirit, 

And  to  be  talk'd  with  in  sincerity, 

As  with  asaint. — Shakes.  Measure  for  Measure,  Acti. : 


He  ot  my  sons  who  tails  to  make  it  good, 
By  one  rebellious  act  renounce:;  to  my  blood. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
Such  a  kind  of  affection,  though  it  were  sufficient  to  make 
the  other  a  martyr,  yet  could  not  preserve  him  from  being 
an  apostate,  and  renounce r  or  blasphemer  «>f  religion. 

Wilkins.  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  14. 


To  trump  t 


ng,  'tis  our  parts 
they  trump  our  hearts. 
Prologue  to  the  Princess  of  Cleves 


The  first  may  be  taken  from  the  known  custom  of  the 
primitive  church,  in  requiring  the  competentes,  or  candidates 
for  baptism,  first  to  make  a  solemn  renunciation  of  idolatry 
and  false  worship,  under  the  general  title  of  the  devil  and 
all  his  pomps,  Szc.—  li'uterland.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

All  that  the 


A111 


n<j  -ild«. 


he  mcmiuain's  shrli.-nii..;  ].,,-,, ,m  shields, 
.  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven, 
canst  thou  renounce,  and  hup  ■  In  lie  fur.dven  > 
Beallie.   The  Minstrel,  b. 


Now,  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  under  Samuel,  there  i 
renunciation,  it  is  true,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  ( 
plainer  English,  a  rehellion. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  v. 


RENO'WN,  v.  }  Fr.  Renovimer;  It.  Rino- 
Reno'wn,  n.  \  mare;  Sp. Renombre.  Re,  and 
Reno'wner.        J  Ltd.Nomen,  a  name;  in  Eng. 

also  anciently  written  Renomme :  having  a  name,  a 

great  name* 

To  name  or  give,  repeat,  resound,  a  name,  a 

great  or  famous  name;  to  celebrate  or  make  known; 

to  proclaim  the  fame  or  reputation. 

aknyght,  that  Thomas  him  misbede; 


;y  if  I 


Thei  suld  haf  ranged  1 

This  wide  worlde.  as  i 
He  wan  bv  strength,  n 
They  i 


i  of  suilk  a  cler- 


ergioun. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  131. 
i  conclusion, 
strength,  or  for  his  In-h  reman 
I  glad  for  pees  unto  him  sende. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkes  Tale,  V.  14,553. 

And  he  a  lustie  mayde 

To  dough ter  had,  and  as  men  saide, 
Kir  name  was  Uosiphele, 

"VVhicbe  tho'  was  of  great  renome.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
If  ye  may  haue  by  prayer  your  cosyn  therle  of  Derby  in 
your  company,  your  voyage  shall  be  moche  the  fayrer,  and 
your  enterprise  the  more  renamed. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  207. 


thate 


.   hall!    tn   Hire   - 


li. y  >.:i\'<-  sailc,  to  sacred  r 


Great  pains,  and  greater  praise, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b,  i 

!o  wrought  divine  Vlysses  through  his  woes; 
!o  croun'd  the  light  with  him,  his  mother's  throes; 
'  :  through  his  great  renowner  I  have  wrought, 
r  brought. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b. 
A  foreign  son-in-law  shall  come  from  far, 
(Such  is  our  doom.)  a  Chief  r,  unu-n'd  in  war; 
"Whose  race  shall  hear  aloft  the  Lilian  name, 
And  thro'  the  conquer'd  world  diffuse  our  fame. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  jEneis, 
For  while,  expecting  there  the  queen,  he  rais'd 

ound  the  temple  gaz'd  ; 
;  rising  town 


;  wandering  eyes. 


Thes 
RENT. 

RENT, 


vi  n-  ; 


ud  their  a 


-Id.  lb. 


INT,  n.  }  Fr. 
nt,  v.  I  Renta 
'ntage.  [  See  t 
'nter.    J  stone. 


Rente ;  It.  Rendita  •  Sp. 
;  Lat.  Reditus,  a  return, 
the   quotation   from   Black- 


i gaf  in  Lydeseye 

;s  grete  and  heye. 

R.  Gloucester,  p, 


sende  gow  myselv 
l  doublin  fher  r 


The  Plowmanncs  Tale,  pt.  ii. 
Vet  pardie,  some  of  hem  tooken  money  for  thy  chamber, 
nd  putte  tho  pens  in  his  pourse,  vnwetyng  of  the  renter. 
Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 

!  might, 

-Goiver.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

rentall  or  book  thereof, 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  No.  27. 

By  the  gouernor's  order  and  renters  of  Castel  de  Mina  and 

other  places,  where  golde  is,  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,  they 

haue  a  place  limited  how  farre  they  must  go  to  trade  within 


his  landlord.— F ulter.   Wo 


Ksjcx. 


Of  all  mankind  beside.  ]',te  had  some  care, 
But  for  poor  Wit  no  portion  did  prepare, 
'Tis  left  a  rent-charge  to  the  brave  and  fair. 

Dryden.  Prol.  After  the  Fire. 

Our  kings,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Civil  list,  have 

not  only  a  private  and  separate  estate,  but  receive  a  kind  of 

rent-charge  out   of  the  publick  estate,   to   maintain    their 

honour  and  dignity,  nothing  else. 

Bolingbroke.   A  Dissertation  upon  Parties,  Let.  17. 
His  lordship's  rent-roll  is  exceeding  great. 

Young.  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  6. 
The  word  rent  or  render,  reditus,  signifies  a  compensation 
or  return,  it  being  in  the  nature  of  an  acknowledgment 
given  for  the  possession  of  some  corporeal  inheritance.  It 
is  defined  to  be  a  certain  profit  issuing  yearly  out  of  lands 
and  tenements  corporeal. 

Blackstofie.    Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

RENVE'RSE,  v.  \       Fr.  Renverser,   to   over- 
Renve'rsement.    )  turn,  evert,  overthrow,  turn 
upside  down,  (Cotgrave.) 
To  reverse,  (qv.) 

Whose  shield  he  beares  renverst,  the  more  to  heap  dis- 
tlayn.  Spenser.  Faerie  Quee?ie,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

First  he  his  beard  did  shave,  and  fowly  shent ; 

Then  from  him  reft  his  shield,  and  it  renverst, 
And  blotted  out  his 


i  falsehood  blent; 


And  himselfe  bafTuld,  and  his  i 
And   broke  his  sword  in  twa; 


What  fortune  strange,  what  strange  misfortune  erst 
Did  tosse  me  with  a  lhou>and  tilings  in  vaine, 
Whiles  sad  despaires  confounded  did  remaine? 
all  my  hopes  were  to  the  winds  disperst? 
againe  renuerst  ? 

Stirling.  Aurora,  s.  77. 
'Tis  a  total  renversement  of  the  order  of  nature  before  'tis 
begun,  and  every  consideration  opposes  it. 

Stukely.  Palceologia  Sacra,  p.  60. 


Erected  whiles,  and  ^ 


RE-OBTAI'N, 
t  again. 


To  get  or  gain  the  hold 


Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  752. 

RE-OPPO'SE,  v.  To  oppose  again,  or  in 
return ;  to  put,  place,  or  set  against,  or  in  resist- 
ance to — a^ain. 


o  far  encourage  contradiction  as  to  promise 
>r  re-oppose  any  pen  that  shall  fallaciously 
fute  us ;  that  shall  only  lay  hold  of  our 
at  digressions,  corollaries,  or  ornamental 
vidence  his  own  in  as  indifferent  truths. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  Pref.  p.  6. 


He  proceeded  i 

tion. — Atterbury. 

RE-O'RDERING,  n.     Ordering  or  arranging 
again  ;  restoration  to  order  or  arrangement. 

Yet  thinking  they  would  never  be  so  bold, 
To  lead  their  lord  in  any  shameful  wise  ; 
But  rather  would  conduct  him  as  their  king, 
As  seeking  but  the  state's  re-ordering. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  ii. 
For  the  re-ordering  of  my  exchanges,  which  have  been 
much  incommoded  h>  the  r.,ll,nr;  m  Sei-nor  B  urlamachie's 
credit  heve.—Retniuitc  Wutdmiance,  p.  485. 

RE-O'RGANIZE,  v.     To  organize  again;  to 
compose  or  arrange  again. 


a;Min.  and  to  ie-o,.  ,-, i/..e  llu/m  into  a  In. mane  Imdv,  and  re 

unite  it  to  its  ancient  soul,  as  it  was  to  quicken  the  ye 
uncorrupted  body  of  our  Saviour. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7.  3.  11 


■_■-.- ncy  all  those  holy  relicks  of  the 


RE-PA'CIFY,   v. 
peace  again. 

Which  on  th'  intelligent 
Of  Richard's  death,  w< 

And  hardly  came  to  be  r 
And  kept  to  hold  in  tl: 


To  pacify  or   restore   to 


RE-ORDAI'N,  v. 

Reordai'ning,  n.      V     To  ordain  again  or  anew. 

Reordina' 


tDAI'N,  v.\ 
i'ning,  n.  V 
ma'tion.       J 


In  this  point  of  reordaining  such  as  were  ordained  in 
heresy  or  schism,  the  church  of  Home  has  not  gone  by  any 
steady  rule.— Burnet.  History  »j  th.;  R.f.>r -nation,  an.  1554.  \ 


vas  notify' d 

;  wrought  to  mutiny  ; 

acify'd, 

r  fidelity. 

~  Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 

RE-PACK,  v.     To  pack  again. 

In  order  to  render  them  what  are  called  merchantable 

herrings,  it  is  necessary  to  repack  them  with  an  addiiional 
quantity  of  salt  ;  and  hi  this  ea>e,  ii  is  reckoned  that  three 
barrels  of  sea  sticks  {i.e.  herrings  caught  and  cured  at  sea) 
are  usually  repacked  into  two  barrels  of  merchantable 
herrings.—  Smith.    Wealth  vj  Nations,  b.  iv.  C.  5. 


RE-PAINT,  v.     To  paint  again 


The  ground  of  this  picture  has  been  repaint, 
white  horse,  which  was  certainly  intended  to  mak 
of  light  broader,  has  lost  its  brightness. — Id.  lb. 


REPAI'R,». 
Repai'r,  n. 
Re'parable. 
Reparation. 
Reparative,  adj. 


Mo  discords,  and  l 


Fr.  Reparer  ,-  It.  Ripa- 
rare ;  Sp.  Reparar ;  Lat. 
Reparare,  (re,  and  parare,) 
■  to  get  again,  restore,  or 
recover.      See  Prepare. 

To  restore,  to  recover, 
to  amend ;  to  make  amends 


The  House  of  Fame,  b.  ii. 

The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coate  he  flings  : 
The  fishes  flete  with  new  repaired  scale: 

The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings  ; 
The  swift  swalow  pursueth  the  flies  smale; 

The  busy  bee  her  hony  now  she  mings. 

Surrey.   Description  of  Spring. 

When  the  Lordes  of  Brytayne  sawe  a 

great  niultytnde  ol   Sa\<ms,  and  theyr  i 

this  lande,  they  assebled  them  togyder,  and  shewed  i 

kynge  the  inconuenyence  and  ieopardy  that  myght  en 


suleryd  the 


Thane  firste,  quod  lie,  I  wyll  and  gyue  to  the  chapcll  of 
Saynt  George  here  in  this  castell,  lor  the  reparations  therof, 
a  tbousande  and  fyue  hundred  frankes. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  52. 

Which  when  he  felt  to  move,  he  hoped  faire 

To  call  backe  life  to  her  forsaken  shop: 
So  well  he  did  her  deadly  wounds  repairs, 
That  at  the  last  shee  gan  to  breath  out  living  aire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  I. 
Pand.  Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repaire  and  health, 
The  fit  is  strongest. 

Shakespeare.    King  John,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

For  the  parts  in  man's  body  easily  reparable  (as  spirits, 
blood,  and  flesh)  die  in  the  embracement  of  the  parts  hardly 
reparable,  (as  bones,  nerves,  and  membranes.) 


REP 


Reparative  inventions,  by  which  art  and  ingenuity  study 
to  help  and  repair  defects  or  deformities. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  60. 

He  [Buckingham]  saw  plainly  that  he  must  abroad  again 

to  rectilie,  by  hi*  best  endeavour  under  the  publick  service, 

his  f.wn  reputation.     Whereupon  new  preparatives  were  io 

band,  and  partly  reparatives  of  the  former  beaten  at  sea. 

Reliquiae  Wotloniana,  p.  230. 
And  lastly  all  that  castle  quite  he  raced, 


And 


foundation, 
defaced, 

hat  there  mote  he  no  hope  of  reparation, 
memory  thereof  t> 


Faerie  Queene, ' 


Th 


Liberty,  pt.  ii. 
t  of  those  you 


So  may  he  add  that  other  title 

have  deserved   for  your  countries  good,  to  make  you  re- 

i  -  breaches  of  the  citv  as  well  as  of  the  nation, 

Itnrt  restorers  or  paths  to  dwell  in.— Stillingfteet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  I . 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  fixed  capital  in  a  great 
counlrv  mav  very  properly  be  compared  to  that  of  repairs  in 
a  pi i\  ate  estate.— Smilli.   IVcallh  of  Xations,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

R  EP.\  PR,  v.  \  Fr.  Repairer,  to  go  to,  to  fre- 
Repai'r,  7i.  Jquent,  to  haunt.  The  Lat. 
Reparare  was  used  in  the  Lower  Ages  as  equiva- 
lent to  redire,  to  return.  The  Fr.  Repair,  the 
haunt  of  a  wild  beast ;  the  den  to  which  it  re- 
turns i  to  which  it  goes.  And,  hence,  to  repair,  — 
To  go  to  again,  to  go  to ;  to  make  way  to,  to 
take  or  betake  the  way  to  ;  to  have  recourse,  to 
resort. 


REP 

As  for  reparty  in  particular,  as  it  is  the  very  soul  of  con- 
versation, so  it  is  the  greatest  grace  of  comedy,  where  it  is 
proper  to  the  characters. 

Dryden.  Preface  to  the  Mock  Astrologer. 

Thev  fancy  that  a  repartee  is  not  so  brisk,  or  a  story  not  so 
■well  told,  or  a  man's  sense  about  any  thins  so  solemnly  de  - 


A  man  renown'd  for  repartee 
Will  seldom  scruple  to  make  free 

Willi  friendship's  finest  feeling.— Co wpcr.  Friendship. 

RE-PASS,  v.  \      Fr.  Re.passer.      To  pass  or 
Repa'ssage.      J  go,  lead  or  bring— back  again  ; 
to  go  over,  to  travel  over — again. 

When  he  had  repassed  his  army,  he  cut  off  the  bridge  the 
length  of  cc.  foote  toward  that  side  of  the  riuer  that  was 
next  theUbians.— Goldinge.  Casar,  fol.  M6. 

Twentie  vnder  the  conduct  of  Cazenoue,  getting  betweene 
the  fort  and  them  ■which  nowhere  issued  foorth,  cut  off  their 
repassage.—Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  359. 

On  the  barons  of  England's  side  a  very  great  number  of 
choice  elected  lords;  who  the  same  year  repassed  back  into 
England  after  the  parliament. 

Prynne.   Treachery  <§•  Disloyalty,  pt.  iv.  p.  48. 

That  'twas  not  giv'n  our  armies  to  destroy 

The  Phrygian  empire,  and  the  tow'rs  of  Troy, 

Till  tli.-y   .linuld  l.ii-ixi.-?  from  Greece  those  uvouring  Gods, 

Who  smil'd  indulgent  when  they  plough 'd  the  floods  : 

With  more  auspicious  signs  repass  the  main, 

And  with  new  omens  take  the  field  again. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  &neid,  b.  ii. 


i  Tale, 


.  5387. 


To  which  lie  seeketh  to  repairs, 

There  as  it  should  nat  appaire. — Id.  House  of  Fame,  b.  ii. 
And  Mars  vnto  his  hous  repeireth. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.vii. 
As^uryng  i,ym  on  his  honour  that  yf  he  would  abyde  and 


Hall.  Hen.  IV.  an.  1. 
And  in  that  case  I  am  a  suitor  that  my  writ  of  Parliament 
is  a  peer  of  this  realm  may  be  sent  unto  me,  and  that  my 
.resent  repair  to  London  may  not  displease  his  majestic 
Cabbala.  The  Earl  of  Bristol  to  the  Lord  Conway,  p.  19. 
She  hath  ordained  this  law,  which  we  approve, 

That  every  knight  which  doth  this  way  repayre, 
In  case  he  have  no  lady  nor  no  love, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ill.  C.  1. 
And  thou,  the  shepherd's  tutelary  God, 
Leave  for  a  while,  O  Pan  !  thy  lov'd  abode: 
And,  if  Arcadian  fleeces  be  thy  care, 
From  fields  and  mountains  to  my  song  repair. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  i. 
A  vacant  throne  high  plac'd  in  Smithfield  view, 


REPA'ST,  n.  } 
Refa'st,  v.        V . 
Repa'sture.     )  i 


Fr.  Rrpas,   repaistre ;    Lat. 
Repascere,  (re,  and  pascere,  to 
feed,)  to  feed  again. 
Food  or  victuals,  or  the  taking  of  food  or  vic- 
tuals. 
"When  he  rysen  rometh  out,  and  ryght  wel  aspieth 
War  he  may  rathest  have  a  repast,  oth*  a  rounde  of  bacon. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  154. 
And  if  I  did,  it  were  a  waste. 
But  all  without  suche  repastt 
Of  lust,  as  ye  me  tolde  aboue, 
r  yet  of 


i  fode  geate.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b. 


Tos 


Dalln 


■  first-! 


i  happy  hour  repair, 
Thy  birthright  claim,  nor  fear  a  rival  there. 

Churchill.  The  Rosciad. 

REPA'NDOUS.  Lnt.Repandus,  (re,  andpand- 
ere,  to  open.      See  Expand.) 

Opening,  stretching  backwards  ;  bent  or  curved 
back. 

And  as  indeed  is  deducible  from  pictures  themselves ;  for 
though  they  be  drawn  repnudous,  or  convexedly  crooked  in 
one  pi,.-ci*,  yet  the  Dolpliin  iii.it  r.irrieth  Arion  is  concavously 
inverted. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  2. 

REPA'RREL.      See  Re-apparel. 


r  wind  in  the  tail  on  him, 
I'll  be  hang'd. 

BcaumH,- Fletch.  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  Pro!. 

REPARTEE',  n.\       Fr.  "  Repartir,    to    re- 

Keparte',  v.  (divide;     also,    quickly    to 

return  a  thrust  or  blow;  to  answer  a  thrust  with 
a  thrust,  a  blow  with  a  blow,  in  fencing,  &o.  ;  and, 
hence,  to  reply  in  speech,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 

To  return  a  quick  answer  or  reply  ;  to  answer 
or  reply  quickly,  smartly,  wittily. 

He  [Henry  the  Great]  would  be  never  transported  beyond 

himself  with  cl'.oler,  but  he  would  pass  bv  anv  thing  with 

eoiiis  repartee,  some  witty  strain,  wherein  he  was  excellent. 

Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  18.  s.  1. 


1  faste, 

When  they  at  meate  were  set 

their  daintie  foode  to  taste, 
In  stead  of  viands,  heartie  sighes 

I  had  for  my  repaste. 

Turbervilc.   To  his  Lone  long  ahscr.i. 

La.  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  lie  ope  my  armes  : 
And,  like  the  kinde  life-rend'ring  politician, 
Repast  them  with  my  blood- 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 
Ne  man  nor  beast  may  rest  or  take  repast 
For  their  sharpe  wounds  and  nnyous  iniuries. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

But  if  thou  striue  fpoore  soule)  what  art  thou  then? 
Foode  for  his  rage,  repasiu 
Shakespei 


Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  iv. 


appear  and  knowing, 


De'ltam.  Martial.  Epigram. 


And  now  they  reach'd  the  naval  walls,  and  found 
The  guards  repasting,  while  the  bowls  go  round. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 
'Tis  true-coarse  diet,  and  a  short  repast, 
She  said,  were  weak  inducements  to  the  taste' 
Of  one  so  uicely  bred,  and  so  unus'd  to  fast. 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

REPATRIATION.  Low  Lat.  Repa/riare : 
Fr.  Repatrier,  to  repatriate,  or  to  restore  to  his 
own  home,  (Cotgrave.)     See  Expatriate. 

Return  to  our  own  country. 

And  so  with  humble  recommendation  of  my  self  unto 
your  favour,  1  wish  your  honour  (in  our  Tuscan  phrase)  a 
most  happy  repatriation.— Reliquia  Wottoniana,  p.  670. 

RE-PAY,  v.  \      Fr.  Payer.      To  pay  back  or 

Repa'vment.  J  return  payment!  to  requite,  to 
recompense. 

I  was  content  thy  seruant  to  remaine ; 

And  not  to  be  rtpayed  on  this  fashion. 

Wyatt.  The  Louer  forsaketh  his  vnkinde  Lone. 

Item  he  borowed  great  somes  of  money,  and  bound  him 
vnder  his  letters  p  ktteates  for  the  ret  -m/.w  of  the  same,  and 
yet  not  one  peny  paid.— Hall.  Hen.  IV.  an.  1. 

Faire  sir,  of  friendship  let  me  now  you  pray, 

That  as  I  late  adventured  for  your  sake, 
The  hurts  whereof  me  now  from  battell  stay, 
Ye  will  me  now  with  like  good  turne  repay. 

And  Justine  my  cause  on  yonder  knight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iy.  c.  2. 


REP 

If  any  of  the  parliament's  forces  have  misbehaved  them- 
selves in  plundering  any  malignants  or  disaffected  persons, 
more  then  by  seising  of  their  arms,  distraining  their  goods 
for  imposed  asses sements.  or  sequesiring  their  plate,  mo. 
neyes,  estates,  for  the  publike  service  upon  promise  of 
repayment  and  restitution,  &c. 

Prynne.  Pvwer  of  Soveraipne,  pt.  iv.  p.  29. 

He  threatened  to  repay  Diotrepbesin  his  kind,  to  excom- 
municate or  depose  him,  for  his  so  rashly  censuring  other 
persons.—  Wateriaud.    Works,  vol.  v.  c.  5.  p.  145. 

Preserve  this  man  ;  and  in  some  comin»  day 

The  Cimbrian  slaughter  well  he  shall  repay. 

Ruu-c.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,b.i. 

Where  a  person  has  laid  out  and  expended  his  own  money 
tor  the  use  of  another,  at  his  request,  the  law  implies  a  pro- 
mise of  repayment,  and  an  action  will  lie  on  this  assumpsit. 
Btacktione.  Commentary,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

REPE'AK,  r.  Skinner  coins  the  Fr.Repicquer, 
from  re,  and  picquer,  to  prick  or  pierce.  In  Sp. 
Repicque. 

If  I  go  to  piequet,  though  it  be  but  with  a  novice  in't,  he 
will  repicque,  and  capot  me  twenty  times  together. 

Dryden.  Feigned  Innocence,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

"  Your  game  has  been  short,"  said  Harley,  *'  I  repiqued 
him,"  said  the  old  man,  witn  joy  sparkling  in  his  counte- 
nance.— Mackenzie.  Man  of  Feeling,  c.  25. 

REPEA'L,  v.  A       Also  written  repel    Tr.Rap- 
Repea'l,  n.        \-peler,  to  recall.      See  Appeal. 
Repeater.        J       To   recall,   to   revoke;    to 
recall,   (sc.  a  judgment,  a  sentence,  a  law,)  to 
abrogate,  to  annul. 
This  was  concluded,  written  and  sealed, 
That  it  might  not  be  repealed 
In  no  wise,  but  aie  be  firme.  Chaucer.  Dreamt. 

That  Henry  duke  of  Herfford  for  dinerse  constferacions 
and  because  he  hath  displeased  the  kynge,  shal  within  xv. 
daies  departe  out  of  the  realme  for  terme  often  yeres,  with- 
out returnyng,  excepte  by  the  kyng  he  be  repealed  again, 
and  that  vpon  pain  of  death.— Hall.  Hen.  IV.  Jntrod. 

But  where  as  ye  iiowe  wolde  repell  agayne  that  ye  ones 
wyllvnglv  agreed  vnto  and  graunted,  therfcre  here  openly 
,:  :.tyne  all  suche  graces  and  grauntesas  he  bath 
made  to  you  before  this  tyme. 

Berners.  Froissarf.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  222. 

The  kynge  [Rich.  II.]  rested  and  sayde.  howe  he  wolde 

go  no  farther,  tyll  he  knewe  what  these  people  ayled,  say- 

enge,  if  they  were  in  any  trouble,  howe  he  wold  repeate 

them  agayne.— Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  c.  384. 

Though  the  hardenes  of  the  law  that  by  parliamet  was 
established,  of  that  and  other  articles  li3th  been  repctled.yet 
that  doctrine  was  neuer  hitherto  by  any  publique  consaile  or 
any  thvnge  set  forth  by  auctorite  empayred. 
Bp.  Gardner.  Explic.  of  the  true  Cathotique  Fayth,  fol.  93. 
Which  my  liege  lady  seeing,  thought  it  hest 

Witn  that  his  v.hu  in  friendly  wise  to  deale. 
For  stint  nf  strife  and  stablishment  of  rest 
Both  to  herselfe  and  to  her  common-weale, 
And  all  forepast  displeasures  to  repeale. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.v.  c.  B. 
That  she  repeales  him,  for  her  bodies  lust. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
Your  last  letters  were  acceptable  ;  and  our  son  before  had 
intention  to  finish  the  marriage  in  his  person;  but  lately 
receiving  intelligence  that  one  Pbilenzo,  of  noble  birth,  now 
in  exile,  though  without  your  consent,  had  long  since 
interest  in  your  daughter's  affection,  we  thought 
to  advise  for  his  r,p,-,il,  than  proceed  to 

Shirley.  The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
I  leave  him,  and  the  noble  lord  who  sits  by  him,  to  settle 
the  matter,  as  well  as  they  can,  together;  for  if  the  repeal 
of  American  taxes  destroys  all  our  government  in  America 
— he  is  the  man  !— and  he  is  the  worst  of  all  the  repealerst 
because  he  is  the  last. — Burke.  On  American  Taxation. 

Vr.Repitcr;  U.Repefere; 
Sp.Repeter,  Lat.  Re- peter e. 
(re,  and  pctcrey)  to  ask,  to 
seek  for,  again.  See  Peti- 
tion. 

To  ask  again,  to  say  or 
speak  again';    to  rehearse, 
to  relate;  to  do  the  same 
thing  again,  frequently ;  to  reiterate. 

I  may  not  forget  here  my  Scala  Cceli,  that  I  spake  of  in 
mv  last  sermon.  I  will  repeate  it  now  againe,  desiring  your 
naoe  in  God's  behalie,  that  ye  will  remember  it. 

Latimer.   The  second  Sermon  before  King  Edward. 
Herein  also  thou  mayest  learne  right  meditation  or  con- 
templation, which  is  notln  !!.-  eU   *;>\u-  y  calling  to  mmde, 
....  i,i  the  iuiiie  ui  t lie  glorious  and  wonderfull 
dedes  of  God.—  Tyudall.   Workes,  p.  21. 

The  often  repetition  of  any  thyng  of  graue  or  sadde  impor- 
ta   ■    e    v  .11  be  tedyous  to  the  reders  of  this  warke. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  1. 


(at  frtiyon  all  this  while  his  booke  did  read, 
Nor  yet  tias  ended  :  for  it  was  a  great 

Ltid  ample  volume,  tliat  doth  farexcead 
My  leasure  so  long  leaves  here  to  repent. 

Spenser.   Fan-in  Qneene, 


Yet  T  can  repeat\vho]c  bonks  tint 
Of  some  selected  friends,  which  I  li 
memory  with.—  B.  Jnmon.  Discover 


e  liked  to  charge  m; 

rerand  repeater  of  sermon; 
r  ami  di-courser   of  God': 

,  as  seeming  troubled, 


-Bibliotk.  Bill.  i.  15. 


"Where  Moses  delivered  the  second  or  repetitinnari/  law. 

Id.  lb.  i.  27. 
What  feels  the  body  when  the  soul  expires, 
By  time  corrupt. -ii,  nrconsum'd  by  fires! 

In  other  forms,  and  ouly  changes  seats. 

Drydcn.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xv. 

In  1665  he  fJemmat]  was  the  repeater  or  repe/itioner  in 
St.  Mary's  church  on  Low  Sunday,  of  the  four  Easier  ser- 
mons, which  hfing  admiral)!}  well  perl'urmed,  all  to  a  word 
memoriter,  without  any  hesitation,  he  obtained  a  great 
esteem  among  the  academians.—  Wood.  Fasti  Oxon.  pt.  ii. 

Your  lordship  will  pardon  me  for  the  frequent  repetition 
ol  these  cmt  words,  which  1  could  not  avoid  iu  this  abbre- 
viation.— Drydm.    Virgil.  ^Etieis,   Ded. 

And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tird, 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  hand  inspir'd. 

Goldsmith.   The  Deserted  Village. 

Whatever  action,  either  good  or  had,  hath  been  done  once, 
is  done  a  second   tune  with    more  ease  and  with  a  better 
r;  and  a  frequent    repetition  heightens  the  ease  and 
picture  of  the  performance  without  limit. 

Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Scr.23. 

RE-PEDA'TION.      Lat.  Re-pedare,   (re,  and 
pes,    foot,)  to  set  the  foot,  to  step — back. 
A  stepping  back,  a  return. 


to  inform  himself  of  ih.it   pleasant  and  true  paradox  of  the 
annual  motion  of  the  earth,  &c. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

REPE'L,  v.  \       Lat.  Repellere,    (re,    and 

Repe'llent,  adj.  I  pellere,  Gr.TIeK-eiv,  to  drive,) 
Repe'llent,  n.  I  to  drive  or  beat  back.  Fr. 
Repi/lse,  n.  >  Reponsser ;     It.   Repid&are, 

Repu'lse,  v.  I  from    Lat.  Repulsum,    past 

Repu'lsion.  I  part,     of     repellere.        See 

Repu'lsive.  J   Compel,  Pi-lse. 

To  beat  or  drive  back  ;  to  force  to  return; — to 
push  or  thrust  back ;  to  reject,  to  refuse. 

And  yet  S.  Paule  doth  exclude  them,  and  repellrlh  them 
dearth'  fmm  uisufycation,  with  all  their  good  zeale,  and 
Willi  all  their  good  workes.— Barnes.    Wurkcs,  p.  230. 


But  heare  will  suhtyll  blyndnes  say,  that  God  sawe 
fore,  that  Jacob  should  doe  good,  and  then  lure  dyd 
chuse  by 


)...,,- 


Win 


And  oft  repidst  by  fatal  riestinie. 

By  the  diuitie  science  of  Minerua. 

Surrey.    Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 

He  repulsed  the  Polonian  king  Stepan  Batore,  with  his 
whole  armie  of  100,000  raeu.—Hackluyt.   Vuy.  vol.  i.  p.  4S5. 

If  we  truste  vpon  commendation  or  vaine  glorye  at  mes 
handes,  we  lose  our  rewarde.  and  shat  appeare  one  daye 
before  the  pre-en<-e  of  the  almi._-l.ti  must  hie  God,  with 
emptie  vessels  tyke  the  fol:sh  viru'ins,  and  shal  suffer  a  most 
greuous  repulse  of  th 


Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol 

12. 

Wliereas  they  reartie  found  them  to  repell. 

Great  hostes  of  men  in  order  martiall, 
■Which  them  forbad  to  land,  and  footing  did  forstall. 
Spenser.   Faerie  Qneene,  b.  v.  c 

12. 

Yet  twice  they  were  repulsed  baeke  afraine, 
And  twice  renl'nrst  liacke  to  t l.c-ir  ships  to  fly; 

The  whiles  with  blood  they  all  the  shore  did  slaine, 
And  the  gray  ocean  into  purple  dy. — Id.  lb.  b.  ii,  c 

10. 

Then, 

Thai"', 

auL'ht  lioth  impudence  and  wit, 

ve  could  think  upon,  and  in  the  end 

Shirley.  Tlie  Merchant's  Wife,  Act  i.  so.  5. 
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Then  there  is  a  repulsion  of  the  fume,  by  some  higher  hill 
or  fahrick  that  shall  overtop  the  chimney. 

Relinuice  Wottoniana?,  p.  38. 
For  the  repulsive  hand  of  Diomed  doth  not  spend 
His  raging  darts  there.— Chap  man.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

The  winds,  like  crafty  courtezans,  withheld 

His  flames  from  burning,  hut  to  blow  them  more  : 
And  every  fresh  attempt  he  is  repell'd 
"With  faint  denials  weaker  than  before. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
■Why  should  the  particles  of  common  salt  repel  each  other, 
so  as  not  to  subside  in  water  I  Why  should  the  most  repel- 
lent particles  be  the  most  attractive  upon  contact  ?  Or  why 
should  the  repellent  begin  where  the  attractive  faculty 
leaves  off.— Berkeley.  Siris,  s.  237. 

First  that  you  do  not  use  repellents ;  for  cold  and  tough 
humours,  of  which  these  swellings  are  created,  are  not 
capable  of  returning  back  as  hot  tumours,  but  do  encrease 
the  more  thereby.—  Wiseman.  Suigery,  b.  i.  c  19. 

'Tis  true,  the  fervour  of  his  generous  heart 
Brooks  no  repulse,  nor  could'st  thou  scon  depart. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XV. 


Id.  lb.  Iliad,  b.  xxi. 
Evil  which  proceeds  not  from  the  will  is  called  a  mischief, 


perties  of  matter  hut  effects  of  pome  exiert.al  force,  which 
he  supposes  to  be  the  repulsion  of  either,  acting  by  different 
rules  in  the  production  of  either. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  22. 

REPE'NT,  adj.     See  Reptile. 

REPE'NT,  v.  \  Vr.Repentir ;  Sy.Repen- 
Repe'ntant,  adj.  ter.  See  Penitent,  and 
Repe'ntantly.  I  the  quotation  from  Locke. 
Repe'ntance.  f  To  have  or  feel  pain, 
Repe'nter.  I  grief,   or    sorrow,   for   any 

Repe'nting,  n.  J  act,  for  a  fault,  for  sin  or 
the  consequences  of  sin;  to  feel  remorse  or  con- 
trition. 


The  kyng  biheld  him  a  stound,  &  sauh 
He  bad  drawe  away  that  hound,  God  has  taken  vengeance. 
Ii.  Brunne,  p.  55. 
Repent  the  quath  repentaunce.  as  reson  the  tauhte 
Aud  shryf  the  sharpUche.  and  shak  of  alle  pruyde. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  87. 

Thanne  Judas  that  bitriede  him  saygh  that  he  was  damp- 

ned  he  repenlid,'  ami  hinimhtc  a^en  the  thritty  pens  to  the 

princes  of  prestis  and  to  the  eldre  men  of  the  puple,  and 

seide,  I  have  synned  bitraiynge  rightful  blood. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  27. 
And  to  him  yave  I  all  the  lond  and  fee. 


To! 


i  leon  both  iu  i, 


As  wel  as  to  a  proud  dispitous  man. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  \.  1707. 
For  if  he  gave,  he  dorste  make  avant, 
He  wiste  that  a  man  was  repentant. 

Id.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Talcs,  v.  127. 
It  hath  and  shall  be  euermo, 

He  maie  not  faile  to  repent.  Gotoer.  Con.  A.  b.iii. 

This  God,  whiebe  herde  of  this  greuance, 
Toke  routhe  vpon  his  repentance, 
And  bad  hym  go  forth  redily 
Unto  a  flood  was  fast  by, 
"VVhiche  Paceole  than  hight.  Id.  lb.  b.  V. 

Full  ofte  it  nometh  to  rcpentaile.  Id.  lb. 

The  they  were  appallyd  in  theyr  myndis,   &  were  very 
repetaut  of  ye  dede  y'  they  had  done.— Fabyan,  an.  1377. 

They  coulde  neither  agree  nor  disagree  to  any  thing  log 

time  together.  One-  whyle  repenting  them  of  that  thevhad 
determined,  and  strevghtwaics  forthought  them  of  that  re- 
pentance.—Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  307. 

The  worde  gone  out  she  backe  againe  would  call, 
As  her  repenting  so  to  have  missayd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 
Thus  the  hard  laws  of  death  were  satisfi'd, 
And  he  left  us  like  orphan  friends  and  dy'd. 
Now  from  the  pulpit  to  the  people's  ears 
Whose  speech  shall  send  repentant  sighs  and  tears. 

Endymion  Porter.  Epitaph  upon  Dr.  Donne, 
1607 
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For  earthly  sight  can  nought  but  sorrow  breed, 
And  late  repentance,  which  shall  long  abide. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  1.  c.  7 
But  Saxo  Grammaticus  sayth,  that  the  savd  Swanus  or 
Sweno,  beywg  conuertedvntn  the  Christen  layth,  dyed  at  the 
length  very  repentauntly,  and  lyke  a  good  Christian  man. 

Grafton,  vol.  i.  pt.  vii.  Egel.lred. 

Those  sentences  from  which  a  too-late  repenter  will  suck 
de.-mei..u ion.—  Donne.  Devotions,  p.  221. 


AVI  i  at  this  repentance  was  which  the  new  covenant  required, 
as  one  of  the  conditions  to  he  performed  by  all  those  who 
should  receive  the  benefits  of  that  covenant,  is  plain  in  the 
Scripture,  to  be  not  only  a  sorrow  for  sins  past,  but  (what  is 

onubltness  of  Christianity, 
Amid  the  roses  fierce  repentance  rears 
Her  snaky  crest ;  a  quick  returning  pang 
Shoots  through  the  conscious  heart,  where  honour  still, 
And  great  design,  against  the  oppressive  luad 
Of  luxury,  by  fits,  impatient  heave.— Thomson.  Spring. 


In  us  poor  few  the  world  consists  alone,' 
And  besides  us  there  not  remaineth  one, 
But  from  our  seed  the  emptied  earth  agen 
Must  he  repcopled  with  the  race  of  men. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

It  hath  a  most  excellent  congruity  with  the  subsequents 

f  the  holy  history  touching  the  descendeuts  from  the  first 

lan,  the  flood,  and  the  repeoplinq  of  the  world  from  Noah. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  179. 


Thus  love  of  honey  can  an 
And  in  a  fly  such  generous 

Yet  by  repeopling  their  decavii.g 
Tho'  seven  short  springs  cmiclmle 

And  in  an  endless  race  their  child: 


ghts 


children  reign. 
Virgil,  Georg.  4. 


I  should  find  it  very  diliienlt  to  brlieve  (unless  I  were  to 
read  it  somewhere  in  the  Bible)  that  of  the  millions  that 
perished  iu  the  genera!  delude,  all  died  hardened  in  impe- 
nitence and  unbelief,  insomuch  that  not  one  of  that  race 
could  be  an  object  of  future  mercy,  beside  the  eight  persona 
who  were  miraeuluu-.lv  saved  in  the  ark,  for  the  purpose  of 
repeopling  the  depopulated  earth. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  20. 

3S,  v.  }  Fr.  Repercuter,  reper- 
repercutive, 
)  repercussiff ; 
'.ipercussione,  riper- 
cussivo  ,-  bp.  Repercutir  ;  Lat.  Repercutere,  ( re, 
per,  quatere,)  to  drive  back,  (sc.)  by  a  repetition 
of  blows  or  strokes. 

To  reverberate,  to  rebound,  to  reflect ;  to  beat, 
drive,  or  strike  back. 


Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxiii.  c.  7. 


REPERCU'SS,  v.  \       Fr.  Repi 
Repercu'ssion.  [cutif,        (a 

Repercu'ssive,  adj.   j   Co'tgrave,) 
Repercu'ssive,  n.     J   It.    Riperci 


Doth  parch  all  things  that  repcrcussi 


The  Man  in  the  Moon. 


X  down  rermin 


-Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xxi.  c.  25. 


As  long  as  we  have  strength  to  make  any  such  resistance, 

[  [Ueale]  should    prefer   that   method  in   agues  before  any 
rioleut  n percussions.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  372. 

What  vigorous  arm,  what  repercussive  blow, 
ramiirs  the  mighty  globe  still  to  and  fro, 
Yet  with  such  conduct,  such  unerring  art> 


REP 

RE'PERTORY.  Fr.  Repertoire;  It.  Reper- 
tbrio :  Sp.  Repertorio ;  Lat.  Repertorium,  from 
repertum,  past  part,  of  reperire,  to  find,  (re,  and 
parere.) 

An  inventory,  an  index,  a  register,  a  repository, 
(se.)  by  or  in  which  any  thing  may  be  found. 

Hermippus,  who  wrote  of  that  art  most  exquisitely,  and 
commented  upon  the  poeme  of  Zoroastes,  containing  a  hun- 
dred thousand  verses  twentie  times  told,  of  his  making; 
and  m;ide  lie&Ues  a  reperfarie  or  index  to  every  book  of  the 
t,aid  pui/sie. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxx.  c.  1. 


•■  theology,  philosophy,  and  history  of  those 
which  preceded  his. 

Bolingbroke,  Ess.  2.  Errour  §•  Superstition. 


REP 


REPI'NE,  v.  \       A  word  of  English  construo 
Repi'Her.  I  tion,  composed  of  re,  and  pine ; 

Rep.  ning,  n.    f  A.  S.  Pinan.     See  Pine. 
Rew'ningly.  )       To  pine  at,  to  be  sorry,  to 
fret,  to  regret.      See  the  quotation  from  Cogan. 


cer.  Court  of  Lone. 

In  king  Josias  time,  (who,  being  young,  did  alter,  change, 
and  correct  wonderfully  the  religion,)  it  was  never  found  in 
Jury  that  the  people  repined  or  saide  The  king  is  a  childe  ; 
this  geare  will  not  last  long. 

Latimer.   Third  Sermon  before  King  Edward. 

Then  the  knyght  retourned  again  to  the,  and  shewed  the 
kynges  wordes,    the  whiche  gretly  encouraged  them,  and 
repuyiied  in  that  they  had  sende  to  the  kynge  as  they  dyd. 
Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  130. 

Certaine,  which  he  repiners  against  the  truth,  do  racke 
and  wrest  a  few  places  out  of  doctors,  and  two  or  three 
councels  for  their  pretensed  purpose. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  Antiquity  of  Priests"  Marriage,  p.  1053, 

She  then  began  them  humbly  to  intreat 
To  draw  them  longer  out,  and  better  twine, 

That  so  their  lives  might  be  prolonged  late  : 
But  Lachesis  thereat  gan  to  repine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  3 

The  English  clergy  bad  bickerings  with  their  Dunstans  ; 

and  stooped  late  and  rrpminy/yxo  this  yoke  under  Anselme. 

Bp.  Halt.  Honour  of  the  Maried  Clergie,  b.  ill.  s.  9. 

Let  rash  repiners  stand  appall'd, 

In  thee  who  dare  not  trust ; 
Whose  abject  smils,  like  demons  dark, 

Are  murmuring  in  the  dust.—  Young.  Resignation,  pt.ii. 

.  degree  of  resentment 

(he  mind  dares  not  to 


Repining  is 

against  some  s 
break  forth  inti 


penor  au'ent, 
strong  expre: 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i 


RE-PLACE,  v.  \      To   place  back   again,   to 
Repla'cemevt.     (put  back  or  restoro   to   its 
place ;  to  reinstate,  to  reinvest. 

A  third  t'  a  point  more  near  the  matter  draws  ; 
Swears  if  they  would,  he  would  attempt  the  thing, 
To  chase  thr  usurper,  and  replace  their  king. 


the 


As  for  the  plants,  when  they  be  a  cubite  long,  [they]  are 
eplanted  in  a  trench  a  foot  deepe. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xiii.  c.24. 
Hee  had  thought  that  it  was  materiall  to  the  replanting 
of  them,  that  they  should  stand  just  in  the  same  position 
and  accustomed  coast  of  the  heaven  as  they  did  before. 

Id.  lb.  b.  xvii.  c.  40. 


Refining  and  purifying  the  minds  and  spirits  of  the  lapsed 
creation,  and  every  where  attempting  the  replantation  of 
thai  beautiful  image  [which]  sin  and  vice  had  obliterated 
and  defaced.— Hallywell.  Saviour  of Souls,  p.  108. 

RE-PLE'ADER.      See  Plea. 

A  plea  or  pleading  again,  anew. 

In  these  cases  the  court  will  after  verdict  award  a  re- 
pleader, quod  partes  replacitent ;  unless  it  appears  from  the 
whole  record  that  nothing  material  can  possibly  be  pleaded 
in  any  shape  whatsoever,  and  then  a  repleader 


lackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii. 


o  him  in  his  voyage, 
?  them  in  Italy,  their 
native  country.—  Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  Ded. 

What  if  we  still  rever'd  the  banish'd  race, 
And  strove  the  royal  vagrants  to  replace. 
With  fierce  rebellions  shook  th'  unsettled  State, 
And  greatly  dar'd,  though  crnss'd  by  partial  fate. 

Churchill.  The  Prophecy  of  Famine. 

The  proportion  between  these  two  classes  of  consumers  is 
determined  by  the  proportion  existing  between  that  part  of 
the  annual  produce  destined  to  the  replacement  of  that 
capital,  and  that  destined  for  the  purpose  of  revenue. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.ii.  c.  3. 

RE-PLAIT,  v.     See  Plait. 

To  plait, — to  infold,  back  again,  over  again. 

In  Raphael's  first  works  are  many  small  foldings  often 
replaited,  [in  some  editions  r,'pleated.]  which  look  like  so 
many  whip  cords.—  Dryden.  On  the  Art  of  Painting,  s.  200. 

RE-PLANT.     A        Fr.  Replanter ;   It.  Ripian- 
Replanta'tion.   V  tare,   to  plant   again.       See 
Repla'nting,  n.  )   Plant,  Implant. 
i    To  set  or  fix   into  (sc.  the  earth)   again;    to        ttX^l^m^ZZ: 
infix,  place  firmly,  rootedly,  again.  I      Did  from  the  pound  rcpi 

The  chiefe  enterpriser,  with  the  fauour  of  her  majestyr  . 
hath  since  continued  the  action  by  sending  into  the  coun 
trey  ngaine  ami  replanting  this  last  yeere  a  new  colony. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  266 


fruitless. 

RE-PLE'NISH,  v.  \       Fr.  Repletion,  repletif; 
Reple'nisher.  I  (repletive,  Cotgrave  ;)  It. 

Reple'te.  J  Replezidne  ;    Sp.  Repleto, 

Reple'tion.  J  replecion ;     Lat.  Replcre, 

repleUt.%  {re,  and  pie  re,  to  fill,)  to  fill  to  the  brim. 
See  Plenty. 

To  restore  plenty,  or  fulness,  or  abundance ;  to 
fill  to  excess ;  to  fulfil,  to  accomplish. 

Ther  as  is  neither  hunger  ne  thurste,  ne  colde,  but  every 
soule  replenished  with  the  sight  of  the  parfit  knowing  of 
God.— Chaucer.   The  Persones  Tale. 
Ware  that  the  sonne  in  his  ascention 
Nc  find  you  not  replete  of  humours  bote 

Id.   The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  v.  15,031. 
Swevenes  engendren  of  repletions.— Id.  lb.  v.  14,998. 
I  am  fully  assertayned  by  aunciente  writinges.  that  this 
lande  was  with  people  replenished  long  afore  Noes  dayes. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 
One  God  euerlasting,  and  without  and   before  the  be- 
ginning the  Father,  &c,  maker  and  preserver  of  all  things, 
and  replenisher  of  all  things  euery  where. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i,  p.  378. 
He  [the  Pope]  therefore,  moued  and  rcpleale  with  furious 
ire  and  pestilent  malice,  goeth  about  to  stirre  all  christen 
nations  that  will  give  eares  to  his  diuelish  enchantments. 

Fax.  Martyrs,  p.  970. 

More  meate  than  accordeth   with   nature's   measure   is 

named  replecion.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castel  of  Helth,  b  iii.  c.  1. 

Daily  they  grow,  and  daily  forth  are  sent 
Into  the  world,  it  to  replenish  more- 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  G. 
Then  tooke  the  angry  witch  her  golden  cup, 
Which  still  she  bore,  replete  with  magic  artes. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  8. 

We  smothered 

The  most  replenished  sweet  worke  of  Nature, 
That,  from  the  prime  creation,  ere  she  framed. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

A  spiritual  body,  consisting,  as  is  presumed,  of  elements 
changed  in  their  inward  qualities,  and  replenished  either 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  or  with  the  graces,  or  virtues, 
or  energies  of  the  Spirit.—  Waterland.  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.227. 

Ox,  or  virgin-heifer,  wont  to  browse 

The  meads  of  Longovicum,  {fattening  soil 

Replete  with  clover-grass,  and  foodful  shrub.) 

Philips.  Cerealia. 
"When  afterwards  they  cast  their  thoughts  upon  the  place, 
it  would  appear  replete  with  the  images  each  in  its  proper 
order  and  situation  wherein  it  had  been  disposed. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  9. 


As  Pringle,  to  procure  a 

Purges  the  prima?  via:  of  repletion. 

Mason.  Epistle  to  Dr.  Shcbbeare. 

RE-PLE'VIN,  v.  }        Low    Lat.    Replegiare , 
Reple'vy,  v.  I  re,  and  plevine ;  Fr.Plevir, 

Reple'vy,  n.  f  to  pledge.    See  the  quota- 

Keple'visable.      J  tion  from  Blackstone. 
To  reclaim  upon  security  or  pledges  given. 
Therefore  I  humbly  crave  your  majestie 
It  to  replevie,  and  my  sonne  reprive. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 
Such  offenders  were  not  replevisable. 

Hale.  History  of  Pleas  of  the  Crown. 
That  you're  a  beast,  and  tnrn'd  to  grass, 


Butler.   The  Lady's  Atw 

Replevy  cannot  be 

From  the  strong  iron  grasp  of  vengeful  destiny. 

Thomson.   Castle  of  Indolence, 


By  replevin;  when  the  tenant  replevies  the  distress  at 
nch  time  when  his  rent  is  really  due. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 


REPLY',  v.    \ 
Reply',  n.  I 

Repli'er.  f 

Replication.  J 


Fr.  Repliquer  ;  It.  Repli- 
care ;  Sp.  Replicor,  respon- 
sum  alternare  seu  gen  ina  e, 
from  the  L&t.  Rej>ticare,  (Skiu- 


To  return  answer  to  answer,  or  to  answer  an 
answer  ;  to  speak  or  write  in  answer,  or  in  return 
to  something  spoken  or  written. 
Ye  mote  herken  if  ye  can  replie 
Ayenst  all  this  that  ye  have  to  him  meved. 

Chaucer.  Prot.  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women. 


l  liketh,  take  it  for  the  beste. 

Id.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  v.  1847. 
"What  man  that  in  the  worlde  crieth, 
Withouten  faile  eccho  replieth, 
4.nd  what  worde  that  hym  lust  to  sayn, 
The  same  worde  she  saith  agayn.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Their  wordes  were  noted  and  their  offers  accepted,  and 
the  couenaunte  made  and  sworne  fcytwene  Kateryn  of  Lan- 
castre  and  the  kynge  of  Castylles  sonne.  and  writynges  and 
publike  instrumentes  and  obiygatory  bondes  made  and  con- 
cluded, without  rcple  or  repentaunce. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  150. 

Good  or  bad  gan  his  brother  firs  reply, 

What  do  I  recke,  sith  that  he  dide  entire? 

Or  what  doth  this  bad  death  now  satisfy 
The  greedy  hunger  of  revenging  yre. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 


,  did  tax  him  that, 
a  question  of  state. 
iSacon.  ApophUfijms. 
As  if  both  the  second  and  third  hypostases  were  hut  cer- 
tain  replications  (or  echoes)  of  the  first  original  Deity  with 
abatement. — Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  5S1. 

The  plaintiff  may  plead  again,  and  reph,  to  the  defendant's 
plea.  The  plaintiff  in  his  replication  may  totally  traverse 
the  plea. — Blackstone.  Comme/itaries,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 

RE- POLISH,  v.  Fr.  Repolir ;  re,  and  polish, 
(qv. )     Lat.  Polire. 

To  polish  again  ;  to  brighten,  give  brightness  to 
again ;  to  refine. 

But  must  we  say  she's  dead  i  may't  not  be  said, 
clock  is  piecemeal  laid, 


That  as 
Not  to  t 
Repolish'd,  without  f 


Donne.  A  Fu?ieral  Elegy. 
A  hundred  times  consider  what  you've  said  : 
Polish,  repolish,  every  colour  lay, 
And  sometimes  add,  but  oftener  take  away. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 

REPO'RT,  v.  \        Vr.  Rappnrter ;    It.  Ripor- 
Repo'rt,  n.  I  tare;      Reportare,    to   bear  or 

Repo'rter.         J  carry  back,  {re,  and  portfire.) 
Repo'rtingly.  J   See  Porter. 
To  bear  or  carry  back;    to  relate;  to  relate 
any  thing  said  or  done;  to  record  or  rehearse,  any- 
thing said  or  done  ;  to  bear  or  carry  by  sound  ;  to 
resound,  to  re-echo. 


And  so  befell. 


I   the 


Of  the  emperoures  dought 
Reported  was,  with  every  i 
Unto  these  Surrieu  marehants. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  La, 

I  have  and  shall,  for  true  or  false  report 
In  wrong  and  right  iloved  thee  all 


live. 


Id.  Trail.  £  Cres.  b.  L 

Within  vi.  dayes  after  ye  duke  of  Gloceter  was  arrestid,  he 
was  foude  deed  in  his  bedde,  beynge  the  xxiiii.  dr.\Q  of  Fe- 
bruary ;  of  whose  muni  re  dvuerse  rep-T/<  s  ;ir  made,  which  I 
passe  ouer.— F abyan.  Hen.  VI.  an.  H47. 

So  as  the  rppor/ made  here  of  the  doctrine  of  the  catholique 
churche  vnder  the  name  of  papistes,  is  a  very  true  report?, 
and  for  want  of  grace  reproued  by  th.uu'lor  as  no  true  doc- 
trine.— Bp.  Gardner.  Exptic.   Of  the  Pnsft.ve,  fol.  25. 

So  y*  bailing  made  all  things  sure  for  tharmy  to  passe,  he 
returned  agayn  both  the  authourof  the  acte,  and  reportcrot 
y  thing  done.— Brende.   Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  32. 

It  ill  beseeines  a  knight  of  gentle  sort, 
Such  as  ye  have  him  boasted,  to  beguyle 


»  of  knighthood, 


r.  Fa 


;rgely  ( 


REP 

— — —  Payre  sir,  how  may  I  weene  it  trew, 
That  ye  doe  tell  in  such  uncerteintee? 
Or  speak  it  ye  of  report,  or  did  ye  see 
Just  cause  of  dread,  that  makes  ye  doubt  so  sore? 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  c.  9. 

If  you  speak  three  words,  it  will  (perhaps')  some  three 

times  report  you  the  whole  three  words. 


The  like  eccho  1 


Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  § 
eccho,  but  only  with  two  repi 


I  will  leave  my  house, 

And  the  discovery  of  my  shame,  to  fate, 

And  any  censure  rather  undergo, 

Than  be  the  reporter  of  my  own  disgrace. 

Tukc.   The  Adventures  of  Fire  flours,  Act  iii. 


Fur  others  say  thou  dost  deserue,  and  I 

Leleeue  it  better  then  reporting!!/. 

Shakespeare.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  i 

If  we  do  admit  them  to  be  true  reporters  of  ma 
ict,  we  must  also  of  necessity  admit  them  to  be 
Vters,  nay,  I  say  more,  infallible  reporters 


These  reports  are  histories  of  the  several  rases,  with  r 
liort  summary  of  the  proceedings,  which  are  preserved  ai 
irge  in  the  record;  the  arguments  on  both  sides  arid  I  lie 
ea^nns  the  court  gave  for  its  judgment;  taken  down  ir 
hurt  notes  by  persons  present  at  the  determination. 

Blackstone.   Cummeiitar/rs,  Introd. 


Fr.  Reposer;  It.  R/posdre  ,■ 
Sp.  Reposai-;  Lat.  Reponere, 
repositum,  (re,  and  ponere,)  to 
put  or  place  again,  back  again, 
to  replace. 

To  put,  place,  or  lay  up ; 
(sc. )   in   a   state  of  rest,  or 
quiet,  or  security;    to  rest; 
reside,  to  abide  or  settle. 
An  eye,  whose  judgment  none  o  fleet  could  blinde," 

Priendes  to  allure,  and  foes  to  reconcile; 

Whose  persiug  tonke  did  represent  a  minde 

With  vertue  fraught,  rep--^;,',  voyd  of  gile. 

Surrey.  Epitaph  on  Sir  T.  W 


The  reposition  of  the  luxated  shoulder  is  performed  either 
by  the  hand,  bandage,  or  force  of  instruments. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  vii.  c.  5. 


i  holy  r 


le  her  chappellane, 
IVeause  she  knew,  she  said,  I  would  disclose 
Jier  counsel],  if  she  should  her  trust  in  me  rrpr 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 

So  forth  she  rode,  without  repose  or  rest, 

Searching  all  lands  and  each  remotest  part, 
Following  the  guydanee  of  her  blinded  guest, 
Till  that  to  the  sea-coast  at  length  she  her  addn 


t  vnpossessing  basl 


Thou  vnpossessing  bastard,  dost  thou  thinke, 
If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposall 
Of  any  trust,  vertue,  or  worth  in  thee 
Make  thy  words  faith'd?- 


-Shalccspeure.  Lear,  Act  i; 


employed  them,  whether  wc  have  been  careful  to  treasure 
up  in  them  such  things  as  might  be  useful  to  our  lives,  or 
have  only  made  them  the  repositories  of  things  idle,  and 
impertinent  and  un  pro  tit  able.— Sharp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  10. 

I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  here  an  instance  of  repose,  in 
that  faithful  and  accurate  painter  of  nature,  Shakspeare  ; 
the  short  dialogue  between  Duncan  and  Banquo,  whilst  they 
are  approaching  the  gates  of  Macbeth's  castle. 

Reynolds,  Dis.  8. 

He  chose  a  single  family,  which,  when  spread  out  into  a 
nation  or  people,  was  to  become  the  public  repositori/  of  his 
holy  name.— Warbarton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  ix.  c.  5. 

RE-POSSE'SS,  v.  \     To  possess   again  ;    to 
Reposse'ssion.  J  have  or  hold,  take  or  enter 

into  possession  again ;  into  the  tenure  or  occupa- 
tion again. 

3  sayde    Dany 

Fabyan,  c.  164 

What  meanes  is  left  to  helpe  me  in  this  plight? 


REP 

Xenophanea  the  Colophonian  rcprefiensively  admon:ahcr( 

the  Egyptians  after  this  manner,  that  if  they  thought  those 

to  be  Gods,  they  should  not  so  lament  them,  but  if  they 

would  lament  them,  they  should  no  longer  think  them  Gods. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  220. 


That  the  religion  of  the  Bramins 

every  moralist  must  allow,  when  he  < 
unworthy  ideas  of  the  Hivinitv,  ideas 
naturally  arise  from  idol-worship. 

Mickle.   Inquiry  into  t 
The  i 


highly   r.  prrhr 


eoi'inuialiiy, 

I.    l'lii!»Xf;ph>J. 


And  from  that  peevish, 

To  repossesse  my  love,  my  heart,  myself 

Brown.  Britm/nit 


t  elfe, 


Pastorals,  h.  i. 

death  of  the  K.  of  Sweden  made  such 
ifter,  ha 

.  Let.  U. 


overcome  all  difficulties,  concluding  with  the 
the  governor  of  riankLinlall,  and  being  ready 
a  re-pos:cs::ion  of  his  country.— Hotvett,  b.  i.  s. 


He  sees  cneamp'd  a  numerous  army  spread 
Beneath  th'  imperial  standard,  proudly  led 
By  Const. m tine,  to  repossess  the  town, 
Which  from  his  rule  Bulgn  ria's  powers  had  i 


Hoole.  Orlando  Fur 


More  at  his  people's  seeking  I 
Another  Charles  succeeded.— 

REPREHE'ND,  v.  } 
Rbprehe'ndeh. 

Rbprehe'nsion. 
Repreiie'nsible. 
Repressive. 
Reprehensivelv. 


Gotha 


Fr.  Reprendre ;  It. 
Rlprcndcre;  Sp.  Repre- 
hendir ;  Lat.  Reprehen- 
dere,  (re,  pre,  hendere, 
A.  S.  Ilent-an,  to  take 
hold  of,  see  Compre- 
hend,) to  hold  or  take  back  ;  to  resume,  to  retain. 
To  take  again,  to  hold  or  stop  from  going  or 
proceeding,  to  repress,  to  check;  and,  conse- 
quentially, (met.)  to  reprimand,  to  reprove,  to 
rebuke,  to  blame. 


Tlin'i  v  -it  ai-  woic-d  ech  lover  reprehend 

Of  thing  fro  which  thou 

.-.'  ik:IVl 

i. 

Chance 

r.    Trvil 

ty  Cm. 

For  doubteth  nothing,  mine  entention 
To  speake. 
We  say  thirdly 

■ueoc  false)  is 


3o  it  not  of  an  obstinate  mynde. 
:ause  obstinately  (whether  it  be 
t'prehended. 

Fryth.   Warkes,  p.  108. 


■ See  what  sweet 

Reposance  heaven  can  beget.— Bp.  Hall.  Poems,  p.  92. 

He  [Dr.  Barnston]  sole  Judge  in  the  Consistory,  when 
church-warden,  out  of  whose  house  a  chalice  was  stoler 
■was  sued  by  the  parish  to  make  it  good  to  them,  becaus 
not  taken  out  of  the  church-chest  (where  it  ought  to  hav 
been  t  r  posited)  but  out  of  his  private  house. 

Fuller.    Worthies.  Ches-shire. 

With  wondrous  reposed ncss  of  mind,  and  gentle  words,  i 
Reputation  answered. — Tr.uf  Boccatini,  p.  104. 

For  riches,  not  of  the  purse,  (which  is  not  here  thought 
of,)  but  of  the  minde,  what  can  be  expected  from  that  age, 
which  is  not  capable  of  observation,  carelesse  of  reposition  ? 
Bp.  Hall.  A  Censure  of  Travcll,  s.  6.  ; 
Letters  can  treasure  up,  and  transmit  matters  of  state  to  ! 
posterity,  with  as  much  faith,  and  be  as  authentic^  registers,  , 
nd  safe  repositories  of  truth  as  any  story  whatsoever. 


There  is  no  kinde  of 
liuing  thing,   that  vseth 

those  that  despise  that  vertue. 

Fives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

Hoc  which  was  then  both  reprehendcroi  his  swearing  and 
witnes  of  his  death,  is  yet  aliue. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  an.  155S.  p.  1907. 

To  complain  in  print  of  the  multitude  of  books  seems  to. 
me  a  self  accusing  vanity,  whitest  the  querulous  repre- 
hend, is  add  to  the  cause  of  complaint,  and  transgress  them- 
selves in  that,  which  they  seem  to  wish  amended. 

Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  Fref. 


Then  wonder  r 


Howell.  Letters,  3 
s  soul  extend 
The  bounds,  and  seek  some  other  self,  a  friend  : 
As  swelling  seas  to  gentle  rivers  glide, 
To  seek  repose,  and  empty  out  the  tide. 

Bryden.  Eleanor  a, 
If  others  rcposite  their  young  in  holes  and  dens,  and 
ecure  themselves  also  therein,  il  is  because  such  Hoard, 
uch  security  is  wanting,  their  lives  being  sought  either  by 
hostility  of  man,  or  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  rapacious 


id,  as  one  carelesse  of  suspition, 

Ne  fawnest  for  the  favour  of  the  great  ; 

;  fearest  foolish  reprehension 

Of  faulty  men,  which  daunger  to  thee  threat. 

which  satire,  human  vices,  ignorance,  and  errours,  and 
all  things  lie, ides,  which  are  produced  from  them,  in  every 
man,  are  severely  reprehended.— Bryden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 

P., prehensions  may  suppress  passions  when  they  are  weak, 
but  do  but  incense  them  whilst  they  are  raging, 

Boyle.   Wor ks,  vol.  vi.  p.  24. 


Fr.  Representer ;  It. 

Ritpprcscutdre  ;  Sp. 
Representor;  Lat  Re- 
prasentare,  {re-  and 
prasentare,  —  re,  pra, 
ens,)  to  place  again;  to 
exhibit   as   ag-ain    prc- 


of  profaneness,  you  will  observe,  in  strict  pro- 
priety of  speech,  belongs  not  only  to  the  flagrant  and  avowed 
impiety  of  (he  atheist  and  libertine,  but  to  the  conduct  of 

him  who,  with. mt  any  thing  notoriously  reprehend*  ir  i,i  bis 
morals— any  thing  to  make  him  shunned  and  disliked  by 
his  neighbours  and  acquaintances,  lives,  however,  without 
any  habitual  fear  of  God  and  .sense  of  religion  upon  his 
mind.— Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  21. 

RE-PRESE'NT,  u. 

Represe'ntant. 

Represe'ntance. 

Representation. 

Representative,  adj. 

Representative,  n. 

Representatively. 

Represe'nter. 

To  statei 

to  place  before  or  propose,  to  show,  hold  forth, 
or  exhibit, — the  form  or  colour,  the  likeness,  the 
image ;  to  be  present  for,  to  act  or  appear  in  the 
character  of,  as  agent  for,  performing  the  functions 
of- 


Also  in  good  by  participation,  and  that  iaclcaped  goo< 
arr  fette,  and  rcpresentatiue  of  goodlie  goodnesse. 

Id.  Testament  of  Loue, 

When  Darius  had  spoken  these  wordes,  y*  representi 
f  ye  present  peril  so  mased  the  al,  y<  they  were  not  al 
hew  their  aduice,  or  to  speke  a  word  to  ye  matter. 

Brende.   Quintus  Cnrtius,  I'ol. 


—Barnes.   Workes,  p.  255. 

that  place  he  hath  set  prices, < 


and  good  example.— Fox,  p.  998.  Henry  V III. 
With  thee  yet  shall  he  leave,  for  memory 
Of  his  late  puissaunce  his  ymage  dead, 
"''■  at  living  him  in  all  activity 


If  we  consider  what  Xuma  ordained  eoncerning  image; 
and  the  representation  of  the  gods,  it  is  altogether  a- reeabl 
unto  the  doctrine  of  Pythagma*  :  who  thought  ihat  God  v. a 
ne;  r  her  sensible  nor  inert  all,  but  invisible,  i  neon  14  hbh;,  an 
onely  intelligible.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  5-J. 


creatures.— Berham.  Phyaico-Theology,  b,  iv. 
VOL,  II. 


They  shew  both  the  d 
of  charity  that  shined 
prrhetisire  shortness,  / 
and  vindicates  C 


:  proceedings. — South, 


As  the  supreme  character  of  the  Most  High  is  verity;  so 
what  can  more  become  or  more  magnificently  deck  lus  re- 
prssentonU  on  earth,  than  veracity  it  self? 

Reliquice  Wottoniana,  p.  153. 
They  affirm  foolishly,  that  the  images  and  likenesses  they 
frame  of  .stone,  or  of  wood,  are  the  representatives  and  forma 
of  those  who  have  brought  something  profitable,  by  then- 
inventions,  to  the  common  use  of  their  living. 

Bonne.  History  of  the  Sept,  p.  93. 
Art  being  but  the  imitator  or  secondary  representor,   it 
must  not  vary  from  the  verity  of  the  cxanmle  ;  or  describe 
things  otherwise  than  they  truly  are  or  have  been. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  19. 
If  kings  become  open  professed  idolaters,  though  private 
persons  may  not  number  them,  and  their  families,  as  Jehu; 
yet  the  representative  body,  or  greater  part  of  their  king- 
doms, (as  mam  pious  divines  alhnii;  may  lawfully  convent, 
depose,  if  not  judge  them  capitally  for  it. 

Prynne.   TrwcheryS,  Disloyalty,  pt.  i.  p.  101. 

God-like  Telemachus,  amongst  them  sat, 
Grieu'd  much  in  mind  ;  and  in  his  heart  begat 

How  (come  from  far  oil  jiart-i  his  spirits  would  fire 
With  those  proud  wooers*  sight. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  i.  p.  5. 
I  cannot  discern  by  any  help  from  reading,  or  learned 

men.  i  who  have  been  to  me  the  best  and  briefest  indexes  of 
bunks)  that  any  nation  hath  in  represent ment  of  i: real  actions 
(either  by  heroicks  or  dramaticks)  digested  story  into  to 
phasant  and  instructive  a  method  as  the  English  by  their 


REP 

Formerly  lie  tvas  received  and  adored  under  the  one  com- 
mon cliarre-ter  of  God,  Lord",  and  Jehovah  ;  not  merely  as 
ive  of  God  the  father,  or  as  invested  with  his 
authority,  t'lt  as  -'rlrilv  and  truly  God.  consuhstantial  vmh 
Go  1  the "father.—  Walerland.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 

He  acts  also  contrary  to  his  trust,  when  he  either  employs 

the  force,  treasure,  and  offices  of  the  society,  to  corrupt  the 

rrp-ewntotivs,  and  pain  them  to  his  purposes;  or  openly 

r  he  electors,  and  prescribes  to  their  choice,  such 

ulnini  he  li.is  by  snl lieitntirtrjs,  threats,  promises,  or  other- 
wise won  to  1 1 is  ii'.'M;'ns :  and  .mii ploys  them  to  bring  in  such 
who  have  promised  beforehand  what  to  vote  and  what  to 
enact.— Locke.  Of  Civil  ~ 


AsCh,-is 


the 


•inp  sustained  the  brunt  of  God's  d 

■mnly  re-instated  in  favour,  and  ' 
tually  in  him.— Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser. ; 


baptismal  immersion  you  were  reprvimtatn-  ,\y 
:h  him,  that  so  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
hi,  in  conformity  thereto,  might  live  a  new  rege- 
— Scolt.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  o.  7. 


' Blackslo, 


RESS,.w.  ^      Fr. 

i'sSION.  >mere' 

/ssive.        J  Repr: 


.  Reprimer  ,-     It.  Repri- 
Sp.  Reprimir  i    Lat. 


RE-PRESS, 

Rf.pre' 

Repressive.        )  Reprimere,  re-press-um,   (; 
and  prem-ere.)     See  Compress,  Depress,  ha. 

To  press  back  ;  to  push  or  force  back,  to  re- 
strain ;  to  hold  or  keep  down,  to  subdue. 

And  reed  Mars,  was  that  time  of  the  yere 
So  feble.  that  his  malice  is  him  r.-ft, 
Repressed  bath  Ueuus  his  cruell  craft. 

Chaucer.   The  Legend  of '  Hypermeslre. 

And  some  so  foil  of  fury  is,  and  despite, 
That  it  surmouutet'u  his  repression. 

Id.  Troil.  8;  Cres.  b.  iii. 
For  he  whiehe  sitte  abmie  the  moone, 
And  all  thynjie  maie  spille  and  spede, 


:  Welshemen  and  Scottes  (whose  often 


things  for  the  advancement  of  justice,  and  for 
■ion  and  punishment  of  malefactors,  as  by  the 
uch  of  the  said  council  as  then  shall  be  present 


Barnel.  Records,  vol.  ii.  b.  j.  No.  5G. 
But  if  thou  may  with  reason  yet  rcpresse 

The  srovving  c\  ill.  ere  it  strength  have  gott, 
And  thee  ahandon'd  wholy  do  possesse  ; 
Against  it  strongly  strive. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 
And  no  doubt,  overgrow  they  would  and  cover  the  whole 
face  of  the  earth,  were  they  not  repressed  and  withstood  by 
guml  hesli.nidrie.—  Holland.    Plime,  b.  xvii.  c.  13. 
Believe  a  friend,  with  thrice  your  years  increas'd, 


Ye  blind  officious  ministers  or  folly, 

Could  not  her  charms  repress  your  zeal  for  murder! 

Johnson.  Irene,  Act  iv.  sc.  10. 
Mental  distress  equally  repressive  of  the  levity  of  the 

bjects,  is  not  attended  with  [hat  disturbance  and  distraction 
[In,    -'its  which  are  apt  to  be  produced  bv  the  pain 
nd  debility  ol  sickness.—  Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  37. 

R  E  P  R I E'  V  E,  v.  }  Fr.  Repris,  from  the  verb 
Reprieve,  n.  > reprendre,  to  take  back. 
Reprif.'vai..  )   See   Reprehend,    and  the 

luotation  below  from  Blackstone. 

Therefore  I  humbly  crave  your  majestie 
It  to  replevie,  and  my  Sonne  reprive. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 
But  alas!  now  he  is  old, 

Tin  'lilli  hung.T,  nipt  with  cold, 
What  is  left  him  : 

Or  from  wants  oft  to  repreeve  him. 

Browne.  The  Shtpheartft  Pipe,  Eel.  3. 
Lies  there  no  way,  my  lord,  them  to  relieve, 
And  lor  llifir  ransoms  two  such  to  retain? 
Quoth  SntTulk,  Come,  we'll  hazard  their  reprieve,  "' 
Aud  share  our  fortunes. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Jgincourt. 


REP 

;  but  rtprlttaU  of  his  dangers ; 
next  stage  to  dying. 

Overbury.  Charact.  G.  7. 
Even  a  short  repentance,  when  sincere,  gains  time,  by  a 
reprieve  from  punishment.— Slillinnjivvt,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  got  a  reprieve  till  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  elder,  when  they  were  finally  abolished. 

IVarhurton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 
A  reprieve,   from  reprendre,  to  take  back,  is  the  with- 
drawing of  a  sentence  for  an  interval  of  time,  whereby  the 
execution  is  suspended 


-Blackstone.  Com.  b.  i 


RE'PRIMAND,  n.  >       Fr.  Reprimands    from 

Re'primand,  r.  )  Reprimer  ;LOit.Re-primere, 

to  repress,  (qv.) 

A  repression  or  restraint,  a  reprehension,  re- 
buke, reproof. 

Lord  Hurghley  reprimanded  the  warm  proceedings  of  the 
heads  against  him,  and  t  Id  then  that  "  as  good  and  as  an- 
cient were  of  another  judgment,"  and  that  "  they  might 
punish  him,  but  it  would  be  for  well-doing." 

Walerland.   Works,  vol.ii.  p.  2S0. 

And  every  now  aud  then  he  [Sir  Roger]  inquires  how  such 
ati  one's  wife  or  mother,  or  son,  or  father  do,  whom  he  does 
not  see  at  church;  which  is  understood  as  a  secret rvpri- 
mand  to  the  person  that  is  absent. — Spectator,  No.  112. 

The  being  not  only  tied,  but  knit  to  her  people  was  her 
aim;  and  she  [Queen  Elizabeth]  pursued  this  great  point  of 
view  on  all  occasions  ;  the  least,  as  well  as  the  greatest ; 
and  even  on  those  where  she  thought  it  necessary  to  refuse 

Bolingbroke.  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England. 


NT,!).!      Print,   (qv.), 

i  n.        j  to  i 


.Premere, 


RE-PRINT, 

Repri'nt,  n.        )  to  press. 

To  print  again,  (sc. )  letters  or  characters . 
mark  or  infix  again  ;  to  re-impress. 

Reprint,  n.  is  in  common  use. 
Doctor  Reinolds,  in  his  preface  to  his  six  Theses,  and  in 
his  overthrow  of  stage  plaves  thorowout.    Printed  loll!),  ami 
now  reprinted  li;29.—Prynne.  Hislrio-Maslix,  pt.  i.  p.  358. 


Walerland.   Works,  vol.  iv. 

The  whole  business  of  our  redemption  is,  in  short 
rub  over  the  defaced  copy  of  the  creation,  to  re  pri, 
image  upon  the  soul,  and  (as  it  were)  to  set  forth  n 
a  second  and  a  fairer  edition. — South,  vol.  i.  Ser..2. 


RE-PRISE,  v.  ~\       Fr. Repris,  from  reprendre, 
Repri'se.  V  to  take  back,  (see  Reprieve, 

Repri'sal.  J  Prise,  Comprise,  &c.  ) 

To  take  back  again  or  in  return ;  to  seize  in 
return ;  to  retake,  to  resume,  to  restore,  to  re- 
ceive, to  repay. 

And  eke  also 

Pride  is  the  cause  of  all  wo, 

That  all  the  worlde  ne  maie  sufiise 

To  stanche  of  pride  the  reprise.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 


It  taketh  agcin,  but  sofle  and  faire 
If  ony  thing  stant  in  contraire, 
With  humbie  speche  it  is  redressed.- 


But  they  were  reprized  and  sent  vnto  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, where  they  remavned  long  after,  but  at  the  last  were 
deliuered.— Grafton.  Edw.  I.  an.  13. 

Wherefore  he  now  begunne 

To  challenge  her  anew,  as  his  owne  prize, 
■Whom  formerly  lie  had  in  battel!  wonne, 
And  proffer  made  by  force  her  to  reprize. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quant,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 
As  now  ye  might  reprise  the  armes  Sarpedon  forfeited. 
By  forfeit  of  your  rights  to  him ;  would  you  but  lend  your 

And  force  Patroclus  to  your  Troy  ? 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vii. 
Your  care  about  your  hanks  infers  a  fear 
Of  threatening  Hoods  and  inundations  near; 
If  so,  a  just  reprise  would  only  be 
Of  what  the  land  usurp'd  upon  the  sea. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
This  gentleman  being  very  desirous,  as  it  seems,  to  make 
reprisals  \l\ton  me,  undertakes  to  furnish  out  a  whole  section 
of  gross  misrepresentation  made  by  me  in  my  quotations. 

Walerland.   Works,  vol.  iv.  c.4.  p.  83. 

She  that  asks 

Her  dear  live  hundred  friends,  contemns  them  all,' 
And  hales  (heir  coming.     They  (what  can  they  less!) 
Make  just  reprisals  ;  and  with  cringe  and  shrug, 
And  bow  obsequious,  hide  their  hate  of  her. 

Cowper.  Task,  b,  ii. 
1610 


used  antithetically  to 


In  this  ease  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  (words  used  u 
synonimous  :  and  signifying,  the  latter  a  taking  in  return, 
the  rormer  the  passing  the  fro;  tiers  in  order  to  such  taking) 
may  he  obtained,  in  order  to  seize  the  bodies  or  goods  of  the 
subjects  of  the  offndiog  stale,  until  satisfaction  be  made, 
they  happen  to  be  found. 
Bltukitone. 


RE-PRI'VATE, 
republic. 

Mir.  The  world  is  full  of  vanity  ;  and  fond  fools 
Promise  thi-mselves  a  name  from  building  churches, 
Or  any  thing  that  tends  to  the  republic  ; 
'lis  the  reprivate  that  I  study  for. 

Randolph.   The  Muse's  Looking  Glass,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

REPROA'CH.t'.    A       Tv.Kepracher;  It.tt'm- 

Repro.v'cit,  n.  I  procciare;  Sp.Rcprochar. 

Refroa'ciiable.         I   Skinner  thinks— from  re, 

Reproa'cbful.  I  and  proche,  propc,  near; 

Reproa'chfl-lly.  in  proximo,  (i.e.)  cominus 

Reproa'chfulness.  J  incrcparo,  or,  as  we  say, 

to  put  it  home.     Caseneuve, — from   reciprocare. 

May  it  not  be  from  A.  S.  Pricc-an,  pungere,  sti- 

mulare  ? 

To  charge  with  any  thing  disgraceful,  discredit- 
able, shameful,  or  dishonourable  ;    to  revile,  to 
upbraid. 
Ne  my  declared  foo  wrought  me  all  this  reprnche. 


Fnrifinsini 

And  toucht  1 

blame? 


!  I  chaunc  d  to  touch  thy  1 
;  without  reprech,  was  T  tl 

Gasc'iijnc.   The  Fruiie  of  Foes, 


And  more  oner  (whiehe  is  moch  to  be  meruayled  at)  he 
also  prohybytcil  that  any  thinpe  shuld  be  red  or  spoken, 
reprochea'ble  or  blasphemous  to  God. 

Sir  T.  Elyol.  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 


Others   vse  th 
nd  reprochfall  t 


emous  Germaine  rimes  to  the  vp- 
nd   from   la-nce  borow  their  scoffes, 
>  iii--  Jobbing  of  vs  Iseianders. 
Rackluyl.  Voyages,  vol.!  p.  5S5. 


What  Tint-he  the  people  so  mutchc  offended  ynn,  that 
should  cither  so  sconu-f.il Iv  and  ■  - 
them  ?— Jewell.  Defence  of'lhe  JpoluyU;  pt.  i.  p.  32. 


And   this 
ye  turne  into 


.manitee  and    curteous   behaueour 

lie  lit-rii  prouoked  vnto  bcu-i  wnies, 
t  of  slaunderous  rcprnchefiilnrsse. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  7. 


Consenting  to  the  safe-guard  of  your  honnui 
I  thought  your  nianiai:'-'  lit:  t'lse  inipuuti" 
For  that  ho  know  you,  mi-ht  reproach  your 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measur, 


v.  ec. 1. 


And,  ever  as  she  went,  her  toung  did  walke 

In  fowle  rcprochc  and  termes  of  vile  despight, 
Provoking  him,  by  her  outrageous  talke, 

To  heape  more  vengeance  on  that  wretched  wight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 
Full  of  disdainefull  wrath,  he  fierce  uprose 

For  to  revenue  thai  fowle  reprochafu.il  shame, 
And  snatching  lm  bright  s;void  l-.-gan  to  close 

"With  her  on  foot,  aud  stoutly  forward  came. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iil.  c.  1. 
But  most  of  them  were  tongues  of  mortall  men, 


Forbear,  ye  Chi  Ts !  r,:pri>'.:-hfi>l  lo  contend; 
Much  would  you  blame-,  should  others  thus  offend  : 
And  lo!  th*  approaching  ;.toi_-ds  your  contest  end. 

Pope.  II oilier.  Ittiid,  h.  xxi'il. 

By  the  Son  of  Man,  we  are  to  understand  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  and  to  speak  a  word  against  him,  will  be  to  talk 
slightly  and  reproachfully  of  him.— Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  11. 


he  defence  of  it  to  the  Cliuvalicr  llayard.  disti 
among  his  contemporaries  by  the  appeliatiun  oft 
vithout  fear,  and  without  reproach. 


against,   to 
bear  testimony, 
pass  sentence, 
disown,   tQ 
reject,  to  abandon  ;  to  reprehend,  to  condemn. 


Declare  them  firsteof  al  to  the  worlde,  to  be  the  reprobate 
veselle,  at  dyehonoure,  which  oi  wylfulneaao  coutenmeth 
pt.  ii. 


tie.—  Bale.  Imar, 


>  call  the  hack,  no  more  than  the  Holy 
ol  reprobation.— Id.  Apol.  fol.  14.  Prefl 


Howunlikely  is  it  that  Justin  should  own  such  reprobates 
as  those  Kuioiiiles  were  i'rir  I'eiluw  Christians! 

Waterland.    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  204. 

To  say  nothing  of  Harsnet's  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross, 
in  1581,  and  of  Hooker's  at  the,  Temple,  in  the  year  l.i 5.5, 
both  contemning  absolute  reprobation. — Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p. 377. 

I  never  knew  any  of  the  Geneva  or  Scotch  model  (which 
sort  uf'sanctiued  v'-pralaliouers  we  ahound  with)  either  use 
or  like  ilii',  w.iv  ofpreachiii!,'  in  my  life:  hut  generally  whips 
and  scorpions*  wrath  aod  vene/ranee,  lire  a, id  brimstone, 
made  tioth  lop  an  1  botiom.  front  and  rear,  first  and  last,  of 
all  their  dincour.es  —.'.>'  ulh.  vol.  in.  Her.  11. 


They  divide  this  central  mansion  of  the  dead 
distinct  regions,  lor  the  separate  lodging  of  the  sol 
righteous  and  the  n probate.— Bp.  Horsley,  vol. ii.  ! 


RE-PRODU'CE: 

Reproducer. 

Reprodl'ction. 
draw,  or  bring  forth. 

To  produce,  or  bring,  or  boar  forth  again 
yield  again. 


,-t  Fr.  Repro 
>  Riprodiirre  ; 
J  and  producer 


Reproduire ;     It. 

Lat.  Re, 

■oducere,  to  lead, 


These  mighty  . 
the  univers  1  coi 
mankind  and  all  1 
of  the  world  after 

pagation  as  now.- 
Tho  experimen 

heat  to  dissipate  t 


ml  Kiehard's  reign. 
Dryden.  Britannia  Rediviva. 

of  Nature,  especially  that  of 

puis  an  end  to  all  the  race  or 

';  in  the  redintegration 


■  i.  als 


.byt 


irv  : 


n.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  ili.  p.  01. 
:  annihilated  '-ould  be  reproduced. 


How  a  person 
to  be  the  same  person  v.  arc 
principle  of  -  nni  m  ss,  nothitr;  necessarily  permanent,  wi 
sup|»osed  to  enter  the  o.i-<i:ial  cr.tupi'Mttoii,  was  but  ill  e 
plained.— Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  34. 

You  understand,  to  be  sure,  that  I  speak  of  Charles  Town 


Death  v.     ..-.■.     '  i 

tan  ;  and  the  evangelical  doctrine 
odv  in  an  improved  state,  to  receive  agE 
thabitant,  was  heightened  into  the  myster 
ion  of  the  annihilated  person.— I:p.  Horsley, 


the  whole 

of  the 
immortal 

o'r.i.ii.'.vr- 


therefore,  employed 


the  people  who 
v/hole  value  of  th 


The  labourers  and  labouring  cattle 
in  agriculture,  not  only  occasion,  like 

nufactures.  :i.e  iep  ■  i-teli  >n  of  a  ralue  equal  to  their  own 
consumption,  <r  To  tie  eai'ilal  wl.ieh  employs  them,  together 
with  its  owner's  profits,  but  of  a  much  greater  value. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Amid  all  the  admirable  contrivances  of  nature,  for  the  re- 
production of  the  spee'es  of  all  the  myriads  of  organized 
nature,  where  shall  we  b  -h..!d  n  v  for  that  of  the  sauic  in- 
dividual.—  Fetlowes.  Cl.rt.tnn  I'i.d^.iphy,  p.  246. 

REPROMI'SSION.  (From  re,  and  promittere, 
to  promise,  qv. )  By  this  word  Wiclif  renders  the 
Lat.  Repromissiones,  (Gr.  EirayyeKias,)  the  Mod. 
Vers. — the  promises. 

But  he  whos  generacioun  is  not  noumhrid  in  hem  took 
tithis  of  Abraham,  and  he  hlesside  this  Abraham  which 
hadde  repromyssiouiis. —  Wiclif.  IZbrcwis,  C.  7. 


REP 

RE-PROVE, t>.  ~\j       Anciently  also  written  re- 

Repro've,  n.         I  preve,  repreef.      Fr.  Reprou- 

Repro'vable.        >  ver  ;     It.  Riprovdre  ,•     Sp. 

Repro'ver.  I  Reprovar ;   Lat.  Re-probare, 

Repro'of.  J  (re,  and  probare,  A.  S.  Prof- 

ian,  see  To   Prove,)  to  reprobate,    (qv. )      The 

Gr.   AtroSoKipafav  is,   by  the    Vulgate,   rendered 

rcprobare ;  and  this  by  Wiclif,  reprove;  in  Mod. 

Vers reject.     To  reprove  seems   to   mean,  to 

reject,  as  not  standing  proof  or  trial ;   and  then, 
generally,— 

To  reject  or  disallow ;  to  condemn,  to  blame, 
to  reprehend,  to  reprimand;  (to  improve,  qv.  :) 
and  it  is  also  used  as  equivalent  to — to  disprove. 


But  he  biheelde  hem  :  and  seide.  what  thanne  is  this  that 
..I    ihe   stoon  whirl!  men   tiiliiinee   repreilden  this  is 

maad  into  the  heed  of  the  corner  1— Wiclif.  Luk,  c.20. 

Thei  knowlechen  that  thoi  knowen  God,  but  bi  dedis  thei 
denyen  whanne  thei  ben  abomynable  and  unbileefful  and 
repreuable  to  al  good  irerk.— Id.  Filemon,  c.  1. 

Thanne  Jhesus  bigan  to  seye  repreef  to  citees  in  whiche 
ful  many  vertues  of  him  weren  don:  for  thei  diden  not 
penaunce.—  Id.  Matthew,  c.  11. 


No.'''  -'ye  he  more  henceforth  in  shame, 

And  neuer  more  shall  he  beleeued. — Chaucer.  Dreame. 

Why  speke  ye  thus  ?  but  men  ben  ever  untrewe, 


For  Juno  with  hir  wordes  bote, 

This  maiden    who  lie  Ecclio  was  hote, 

Iteproaelh,  and  earth  in  this  wise. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Anone  tofore  his  owne  face 

Thei  haue  him  vtterly  refused, 

And  with  full  great  reproue  accused. — Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

Unto  this  manifest  and  false  reproufe,  (because  it  toucheth 
hym,  and  not  his  diseipi.  ^.i.lesus  ainswered  i  erav  kntillv  ; 
so  that  he  neyther  reproued  the  ortlinaunce  of  John,  neither 
playnly  cendcircd  the  fastinges  of  other  me. 

Udal.  Matthew,  c.  9. 


And  for  suche  causes  a 
Spanyardes,    ye   Portyngale 

liastariic  hroder  to  kvnee  l-'e 


Gynecia,  to  whom  the  fearful  agonies  she  still  lived  in 
made  any  small  reproval  sweet,  did  .|i,iLk]\  kind  her  wonts 
falling  to  a  better  way  of  comfort.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 
I  may,  sometimes,  reprovers'  deedes  reproue. 
And  sing  a  verse,  to  make  them  see  themselues. 

Gascoiyne.  The  Steele  Glas. 
Not  sufteriir;  the  least  winckling  sleep  to  start 
Into  hi-  ere,  v.  liieh  th'  heart  mote  have  relieved  ; 
But  if  the  least  appeared,  her  eyes  she  streiedit  reprieved. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  v.  c.  8. 
What  sure  I  weene  the  hardest  hart  of  stone 
Would  hardly  fiude  to  aggravate  her  griefe: 
For  misery  craves  rather  mercy  then  repriefe. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  S. 


Bob.  Sir,  believe  mc,  upon  my  relation,  for  what  ' 

ou  the  world  shall  not  reprove. 

B.  Jonsou.  E'cry  Man  in  iris  Humour,  Act  iii. 

My  lord  of  Sulfolke,  Buckingham,  and  Yorke, 


/,V;,r. 


.■■'all 


ifyo 


These  are  such  things  which  if  men  will  stand  to  defend, 
possibly  a  modest  repiover  may  be  more  ashamed  than  an 
impudent  offender. — Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  1. 

Reprove  of  words  the  too-affected  sound. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 

If  indeed  men  had  no  passions,  or  had  so  mortified  their 
passions,  that  they  were  rarely  earnest  or  zealous  about  ai.v 
thing;  their  unconcernedness  for  religion,  anil  the  things  of 
God,  might  be  the  less  reproveable.— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

Who  gives  his  tongue  a  loose  so  bold  and  vain, 
Censures  my  conduct,  and  reproves  my  reign  : 
Lifts  up  his  thouikl  .reaiiist  me  from  the  dust, 
And  tells  the  world's  Creator  what  is  just. 

Yamij.  A  Paraphrase  on  Job. 
1611 


In  the  numerous  tribe  of  polite  vices,  there  are  still  Boma 

higher  in  the  fashion  than  rubers,  and  tliriel'ore  capable  ot 

the  reprover. —  Warburlon.    IVorlcs,  vol.  x.  Ser.  22. 

RE-PRUNE,k.  To  prune  again,  (lit.  andmet.) 
In  mid-way  flight  imagination  tires  ; 

Yet  soon  i'c-piuiies  her  wing  to  soar  anew. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  !>. 
Water  young  planted  trees,  and  layers.  Src.  and  reprune 
now  abricots  and  peaches. — Lveiijn.  Calendar.  July. 

RE'PTILE,  adj.  ~\       Fr.  Reptile  ;     It.  Rcilite ; 

Re'ptile,  ii.         '   V  Sp.  Reptilian;  Lat.  Reptilis, 

Re'pent,  adj.  J  that  can  or  may  creep  ;  and 
repent,  Lat.  Repens,  pres.  part,  of  repute,  to  creep. 

Creeping,  moving  slowly  ot  sluggishly. 

Reptile  is  also  used  (met.)  for  one  having,  or 
being  distinguished  by,  the  qualities  of  a  creeping, 
crawling  aoimal ;  and  that  should  be  treated  as 
such. 

He  [Burnett,  T.]  has  a  great  genius,  and  bravely  enlarges 


Wak'dby  his  warmer  ray,  tie-  ; .  ,k. 

Lighter,  and  fulUf  sou). 

It  would  be  the  highest  folly  and  at 

Man  to  imagine  that  he,  by  any  of  1 

add  to  the  glory  of  God,  with  whom 

power  and  perfection  for  evermore. 

Warburlon. 

nadvertent  step  may  t 


ally  dwells  all 
vol.  ix.  Ser.  7. 


Thatt 

lint  lie  that  has  humani! 
Mill  tnad  aside  and  let  t 


lie  public  path ; 


RE-PU'BLICK,  n. 


Cowper.    Task,  b.  vl. 
It. 


}Fr.  Republic 
Repul" 
Hea  ;     Lat.  Res-publ* 
the  public  state  or  con- 
dition ;  the  public  weal  ;  the  common-wealth. 

The  common  or  public  wealth,  or  good ;  also 
applied  to  a  form  of  government,  in  which  the 
commonalty  exercise  the  legislative  and  executive 
power,  either  immediately  or  by  officers  by  them 
chosen  and  appointed ;  to  the  people  or  state  who 
live  under  such  a  form  of  government. 

Thus  having  both  such  courngc  nnd  such  might, 

As  to  so  givat  a  bus'ness  did  belong, 

Neither  vet  th.nl;  liv  th    ir  um.atina!   n-.ht 

What  the  republic  suiiWd  ihem  among. 

Drayton.   The  Iiaro?is'  Wars,  b.  i. 
The  town  and  republic!:  of  St. Marino  stands  on  the  top  of 
a  very  high  ami  craggy  mountain. — Addisun.  Italy. 

.Such  n  chimerical  happiness  i-  nui  pi.-ci ..'i,  i ■  t'i  r<'pub(icaiis, 

for  ive  find  the  subjects  ot  the   mobt  absolute  prince  in 

Europe  are  as  proud  of  their  monarch  as  the  Lucquese  of 

being  subject  to  none.—  Id.  lh. 

A  republican  government  is  that  in  which  the  body,  or 


His  political  notions  were  tlio -v  of  an  acrimonious  and 
suily  li-put'dcuu,  for  which  it  is  not  know  n  that  he  gave  any 
better  reason  than  that  a  popular  government  was  the  most 
frugal;  for  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  v.tmld  set  up  an 
ordinary  commonwealth.— Johnsun.  Life  of  Millon. 

Milton's  republicanism  was,  I  am  afraid,  founded  in  an 

envious  hatred  of  greatness,  and  a  rullen  desire  of  inde- 
pendence; in  petulance  impatient  of  control,  and  pride  dis- 
dainful of  superiority.— Id.  lb. 

RE-PU'BLISH,  v.  \      To  publish  again  ;  to 
I'epu'rlisher.  V  present    again    to,    lay 

Republication.  J  again  before,  the  public, 
the  people. 

The  boolte  is  extant  (published  by  warrant,  and  re-pub- 
lished by  command  this  present  yeare)  of  the  proceedings  at 
that  conference,  which  will  averre  all  that  I  say  for  truth 
against  you  here. — MounUigu.  Appetde  to  Casar,  c.  4. 

What  now  has  our  rational  republishcr  to  oppose  to  this 
modest  apology  for  Tsmaelism? 

JVarburton,   Doclrinc  of  Grace,  h.  iii.  c.  3. 

This  shews  the  extreme  folly  of  what  hath  been  asserted 
by  certain  of  our  unwary  friends,  .n. ■:    ■ 
the  enemies  of  our  holy  faith,  that  the  gospel  itself  is  only  a 
republication  of  the  religion  of  nature. 

Id.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ix.  e.  3. 
The  republicati-m  of  a  former  will  revokes  one  of  a  later 
date,  and  establishes  the  first  again. 

Blac-kUvitt,  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  32. 


REP 

REPU'DIATE,  v.  \     Fr.Repudier;  H.Repu- 

Repuou'tion.  ]diare;  Sp.  Repudiar;  Lat. 

Repudiare :  repudium,  a  pudore,  quia  fit  ob  rem 
pudendam,  or— quia  renunciatio  noil  fit  sine  pudore. 
See  Vossius. 

To  put  away,  to  separate  from  ;  to  forsake,  to 
reject,  (especially  one  to  whom  we  are  married 
or  wedded.)  See  the  quotation  from  Montes- 
quieu. 

Edmond  was  elder  brother  to  kynge  Edwarde  the  firste  ; 
and  for  his  deformite  repudiat  and  put  by  from  the  croune 
royall.— Hall.  Hen.  IV.  an.  1. 

By  whiche  treatie  he  had  the  lady  deliuered  in  hys  pos- 
session and  after  her  deliueraunee.  he  refusyng  and  rcpu- 
diatynge  the  manage  of  y«  lady  Margaret,  daughter  to  the 
forsayd  kyng  of  Romanes.— Id.  Hen.  VII.  an.  3. 


For  this  Antiochus  repudiated  his  own  wyfe  called  Laodicc, 
mother  to  Seleuco  Callinico  and  to  Antioche  Hierax  and 
maried  IVrnicen.  Which  marvage  and  repudiation  ordiuorce 
from  his  firste  wyfe  was  the  occasion  of  gieate  mischief  and 
murther.—  Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  11. 

With  this  my  sword  I  will  maintain,  that  they  are  most 
wished  traitors  to  their  countrey,  who  out  of  a  simulation  of 
a  fond  religion,  or  shew  of  preposterous  caution,  shall  give 
contrary  advise,  neither  shall  resolve  that 
be  repudiated  with  greater  care  by  us,  ther 
effected  by  them. — Prynne.  Sovereigi 


dominatic 


His  separation  from  Terentia,  whom  he  repudiated  not 

long  afterward,  was  perhaps  an  affliction  to  him  at  this  time. 

Bolingbroke.  Reflections  upon  Exile. 

The  crime  indeed  which  justifies  divorce  is  too  frequent; 
but  the  husband  is  not  at  liberty,  as  in  ancient  times,  to  I 
repudiate  the  wife  of  his  youth  for  any  lighter  cause  than  an  ! 
'  r  part  against  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  ' 
'    ,   vol    in    Ser.  40 


She  answ'red  him, 

Thy  noble  heart, 

For  heau'n's  decret 


R  EP 

well  fits  this  high  desire 


REQ 


stable  and  intire, 
Thy  wish  repugnes.  and  'gainst  thy  will  is  bent. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  XV.  s.  39. 
■When  stubbornly  he  did  repugne  the  truth, 
About  a  certaine  question  in  the  law, 
Argu'd  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Yorke  and  him  : 
With  oilier  vile  a'    1  ignominious  tearmes. 

Shakespeare.  1  Bt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
And  the  demonstration  proving  it  so  exquisitely,  with 
wonderful!  reason  and  faei'.il  •,  as  i:  is  not  repugnable. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  202. 


anticke  sword 
lyes  where  it  falls, 
—Shakes.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 


1  Player.  - 

Rebellious  ti 

Repugnant  ti 

Those  ill  counsellors  have  most  unhappily  engaged  him 
in  such  pernicious  protects  and  frequent  repugnances  of 
workes  and  words,  as  have  given  both  parliament  and  people 
a  more  then  colourable  if  not  iust  occasion  to  distrust  his 
maiesties  gracious  words  and  promises  for  the  present. 

Prynne.  Soveraigne  Power,  pt.  il.  p.  40. 

To  dispute  and  reason  of  every  severall  kind,  were  an 
endles  peece  of  worke,  and  so  intricat,  as  I  wot  not  how  a 
man  should  rid  himselfe  out  of  it,  if  he  were  once  entred; 
so  repugnant  and  contrarie  are  the  physicians  one  to  another 
in  that  argument.— Holland.  Plinie,  vol.  ii.  b.  xxiii. 

They  speak  not  repugnantly  thereto. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours. 

If  things  in  themselves  evil,  repunnant  to  the  principles 
of  humane  nature,  and  those  of  civil  societies,  as  well  as  to 
the  precepts  of  Christianity,  are  made  lawfull  only  for  the 
carrying  on  their  design,  we 
them ;  for  by  these  fruits  w. 


Plutarch  compla: 


t  go  farther 
its  we  may  know  them. 

StUlingfleet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 
heavily  of  the  repugnances  of  the 


There 


-Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  40. 
nee  between  z 


/ion,  that  a  divorce  is  made  hy  a  mutual  consent,  occasioned 
by  a  mutual  antipathy;  while  a  repudiation  is  made  by  the 
will,  and  for  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  two  parties,  inde- 
pendently of  the  will  and  advantage  of  the  other. 

Montesquieu.  Spirit  of  Laws,  b.  XV.  c.  15. 

Fr.  Repugner  ;  It.  Ripug- 
nare;  Sp.  Repugnar ,■  Lat. 
Repuqnare,  {re,  and  puynare, 
to  fight. ) 

To    fight   against,   to    re- 
pel or  drive  back,  to  resist, 
to    withstand,    to    place    or 
ppose ;    to   be   contrary  to,  to 
o,  uncomplying 


For  if  this  counseil  either  werk  Is  of  i 
on,  but  if  it  is  of  God  ghe  moun  not  i 
enture  ghe  be  foundun  to  repugne  God 


Il  seemeth  (quod  I)  to  : 
that  God  knov.eth  he-form 
fredome  or  libertie,  for  if 


tndo  hem  lest  pera- 
Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  5. 
)  contrarie  greatlie, 


and  aduersary 


>m%  or  els  constitution  by  v-ag 
law  of  kinde,  vtterly  ben  repugi 
Goddes  wil  of  heuen. 

Id.   The  Testament  of  Louc, 


o  with  these  things  well  considered 
,  that  without  all  maner  repugna 


frewill.— Id.  lb. 


ensample  let  al  eristen  kings  hauig  siehe  victoryes 
the  counsels  of  the  godly  lerned  trwe  preehcrs  of 
the  worde  and  aftir  their  doctrine  and  counsells  order  their 
comon  policyes  and  chirches  so  that  their  constitucions  and 
aetis  repugne  not  the  gospell  of  Cryste. 

Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 

Wherfore  it  semeth,  that  it,  wherein  the  one  deliteth,  is 
repugnal  to  the  other's  nature  :  and  where  is  any  repug- 
naunce.  may  be  none  amitie,  sens  frendeshyp  is  an  entier 

Consent  Of  wviic       e         :       ,r    - 

Sir  T.  Elyol.  The  Governovr,  b. il.  c.  II. 

or  the  great  power  and  omnipotencie  of  God  exeludeth 
that  rep/igvuunce,  whiche  mannes  reason  would  deame  of 
Christes  departyng  from  this  worlde,  and  placyng  his  hu- 
manitie  in  the  glorie  of  his  father. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explic.  of  the  True  Fayth,  fol.  4. 

Item,  such  goods  as  were  left  to  be  distributed  in  godlie 
vses,  after  the  arbitrement  of  executors,  by  the  wils  of  the 
dead,  or  were  not  in  their  wils  deputed  to  anie  certeine 
places  or  persons  named,  nor  yet  were  bestowed  by  the  said 
executors  to  the  foresaid  vses,  they  should  collect  to  the  vse 
and  subsidie  aforesaid  and  giue  certificat  to  the  see  aposto- 
likeof  the  quantitie  thereof,  exeominunieaiie 

and  rebellers  against  the  same— Fox,  Martyrs,  p.  264. 


now,  for  laughing  at  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  r 
and  punishments,  as  a  Mormo,  fit  only  to  frighten  ■ 
and  children;  and  now  again,  for  affirming  seriousl 
let  men  laugh  as  thev  pleased,  the  thing  was  a  sober 
U'arburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.i 
For  it  is  repugnancy  of  objects  to  what  we  have  ordinarily 
seen  or  known  that  renders  them  inconceivable,  and  there- 
fore familiarity  may  make  them  easy  to  our  apprehension. 
Search.  Light  of  Nature,  b.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  14. 

RE-PU'LLULATE,  v.      "  Fr.  Repulluler,   to 
reburgeon  or  bud  out  again,"  (Cotgrave.)     See 

PULLULATE. 

Though  tares  repullulate,  there  is  wheat  still  left  in  the 
field.— Howell.  Foe.  For. 

REPU'LSE.     See  Repel. 
RE-PU'RCHASE,  v.     To  purchase  or  acquire, 
gain  or  win  again. 

King.  Once  more  we  sit  in  England's  royall  throne, 
Re-pnrchac'd  with  the  blood  of  enemies  : 
"What  valiant  foe-men,  like  to  autumne's  come, 
Haue  we  mow'd  downe  in  tops  of  all  their  pride  ? 

Shakespeare.  3  PI.  Henry  VI.  Act  V.  sc.  7. 

RE-PU'RIFY,».     To  purify,  (hat.  Purvs;  Gr. 
Tlup,  fire,)   or  cleanse,   or  clear,   (q.d.   by  fire,) 
again. 
Come  ;  when  the  day  takes  any  winke  from  night, 
Let's  to  the  riuer,  and  repurifle 

Thy  wedding  garments. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odys.  b.  vi. 
And  which  is  worse,  my  soul  is  now  denied 

Her  transport  to  the  sweet  Elysian  rest, 
The  joyful  bliss  for  ghosts  repurified. 
The  ever-springing  gardens^  "  " 

:e  Complaint  oj 

Yr.Rcputer ;   H.Riputare; 

Sp.  Reputnr;  Lat.  Rtpulare, 
(re,  and  put-arr,  of  unsettled 
origifl.  sec  Impute,)  to  think 
again,  to  reconsider,  (sc. )  as 
worthy  of  thought  or  con- 
sideration. 

To  hold  or  keep  in  consideration  ;  to  esteem  or 
estimate,  to  account,  to  regard,  to  respect. 
For  which  he  held  his  glory  and  his  renoun 
At  no  value  or  reputatioun. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12.4S9. 
Yet  in  our  myndes  we  considre  what  they  be  made,  and 
do  repute  and  esteme  them,  and  haue  them  in  reuerence 
accordyn    to  the  same  tbynges.  that  they  be  taken  for. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Expos,  of  the  True  Fayth,  fol.  45. 

Many  of  our  kings  comming  to  the  crowne  without  just 

hereditary  title,  by  the  kingdome's,  peere's,  and  people's  free 

election,  onely  confirmed  by  sohseqt.ent  arts  of  parliament, 

which  was  then  e.  ;■;/;,,'  a  Mg.e  :   ni  right  and  title. 

Prynne.  Ti       ;  ■..,  .v  Dk loyally,  pt.  i.  p.  50. 
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It  is  not  a  little  worth  the  memorie,  tt 
of  the  gentlemen  and  souldiers  herein,  who  leauing  all  repu- 
tation apart,  with  so  great  willingnesse  and  with  couragious 
stomackes,  haue  themselues  almos:  ouercome  in  so  short  a 
time  the  difflcultie  of  this  so  great  a  labour. 

Hackluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  72. 

A  miserable  estate  of  ours,  a  time  most  worthy  bewayleyng, 
into  the  which  most  vnfortunately  our  deare  and  holy  mo- 
ther, the  churche,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  is  fallen,  whiche 
doth  nowe  so  little  esteeme  the  moste  precious  bloud  of  her 
most  loueyng  spouse,  Jesus  Christ  :  yea,  and  ljke  an  in- 
chaunted  woman,  nothyng  regardeth  nor  reputelh  of  any 
moment,  that  most  excellent  pryce.  wherewith  she  was  so 
exceeding  louvnglve  and  dearely  redeemed. 

Fuller.  A  Godlye  Treatise.  The  Third  Reason. 

For  now  the  rebel,  thus  forborn,  grows  strong, 
Both  in  his  reputation  and  success. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 
But  this  prozer  Dionysius,  and  the  rest  of  these  grave  and 
reputativelii  learned,  dare  undertake  for  their  gravities  the 
headstrong  censure  of  all  things. 

Chapman.   Homer.  Odyssey,  Ep.  Ded. 

Had  I  so  lauish  of  my  presence  beene, 

So  common  hackney 'd  in  the  eyes  of  men, 

So  stale  and  chcape  to  vulgar  company  ; 

Opinion,  that  did  belpe  me  to  the  crowne, 

Had  still  kept  loyall  to  possession, 

And  left  me  in  repulelesse  banishment, 

A  fellow  of  no  marke,  nor  likelyhood. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  IV.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Thou  thought's!  it  base  to  build  on  poore  remaines 

Of  noble  bloud,  which  ranne  in  others'  veines  ; 

As  many  doe,  who  heare  no  flowres.  nor  fruite, 

But  shew  dead  stocks,  which  haue  beene  of  repute. 

Beaumont.   To  LadyMarqu.  of  Winchester. 

If  you  ask  Tertullian  how  Father  and  Son  can  be  reputed 
one  God,  he  tells  you  in  the  chapter  before,  and  in  that  very 
passage  which  the  Doctor  quotes,  that  it  is  by  unity  of  sub- 
stance, and  original — Waterland.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

O  father,  first  for  prudence  in  repute. 

Tell,  with  that  eloquence  so  much  thy  own. 

What  thou  hast  heard.—  Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xi. 


ease  and  conveniency.— V/mrp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  18. 

To  many  such  worthy  magistrates  as  these,  who  have 
thus  reputably  filled  the  chief  seats  of  power  in  this  great 
city,  I  am  now  addressing  my  discourse. 

Allerbury,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

Reputation  is  the  greatest  engine,  by  which  loose  who  are 
possessed  of  power  must  make  that  power  serviceable  to  the 
ends  and  uses  of  government. — Id.  lb. 


RE-QUEST,  v.  ~\         Fr.    Requcste,    requerir  ; 

Reque'st,  n.  >  Sp.  Requestor  ,■  Lat.  Requisi- 

Reque'ster.  J  turn,  past  part,  of  re-quirere, 

(re,  and  qtuerere,  to  ask  or  seek  for,)  to  seek  again 
j  for  (sc.)  carefullj-,  as  a  thing  needed  or  valued. 
|       To  ask  or  seek  for,  to  beseech,  to  entreat,  to 
petition,  to  sue  for,  to  solicit.      See  Require. 

To  be  in  request, — to  be  sought  after  or  desired. 
j       Request    differs    in    degree    from    require    and 

quisitc,  (qqv. ) 

Out  of  the  ground  a  fury  infernal  sterte, 

From  Pluto  sent,  at  reijueste  of  Saturne, 

For  which  his  hors  for  fere  gan  to  turne, 

\  ■    :  :  .         .■:;■■ 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2687. 
This  lorde  hath  graunted  his  requesle. 

Gower.  Con.  J.  b.  ii. 

Faith  is  the  tn 

Ephes.  ii.  when 

God,  anddriuen 

beholding  his  de 


t  Christes  bloud,  and  is  the  gift  of  God, 
a  man  is  drawen  of  the  goodnesse  of 
ow  true  knowledge  of  the  lawe,  and  of 


Tyndall.    Workes,  p.  225. 
the  ship,  requesting  him 


And  vntill  setting  of  sail 
toacceptethe  same  in  good  part  as  a  lesumonie  ana  witness 
of  their  good  hearts,  zeale  and  tendernesse  towards  him  and 
his  countrey. — Haekluyt.    Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  2S8. 

And,  if  he  chaunce  come  when  I  am  abroade, 

Sperre  the  yate  fast,  for  fear  of  fraude ; 
!      Ke  for  all  his  worst,  nor  for  his  best, 
I      Open  the  dore  at  his  request. 

Spenser.  The  Shrpheard's  Calender.  May. 

The  earnestness  of  the  requester  teacheth  the  petitioned 
to  be  suspicious  :  and  suspicion  teaches  him  how  to  hold, 
and  fortify— Junius.  Sin  stigmatized,  p.  748. 

My  ship  equipp'd  within  the  neighbouring  port 

Tlie  prince,  departing  from  the  Pylian  court, 

Requtstcd  for  his  speed.— Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  IV. 

RE-QUI'CKEN,  v.  To  quicken  again;  to 
revive,  to  re-animate. 


REQ 

When  by  and  by  the  dinne  of  wane  gan  pierc« 
His  readie  sencc:  then  straight  his  doubled  spirit 
Requiekned  \vh;it  in  flesh  was  fatigate, 
And  to  the  battaile  came  he. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

RE'QUIEM.  )      Lat.  Requies,  rest;    Lat.  of 

Requi'etory.  )  Lower  Ages,  Requietorium,  a 
place  of  rest. 

Requiem, — a  mass  for  the  dead,  the  beginning  of 
which  is  Requiem  mternam,  (Du  Cange.) 

Yet  in  the  conclusion  (they  say)  he  deliuered  kinge  Ed- 
•nine's  soule,  after  he  was  dead,  from  hel  (I  pray  God  he 
killed  hym  not  afore)  and  vanquished  all  the  deuels  there  hy 
vertue  of  a  requiem  masse,   so  bringing  him  into  theyr 


The  doleful  Muses  thinking  now  to  write 
Sad  elegies,  their  tears  confound  their  sight : 
But  him  t'  Elysium's  lasting  joys  they  bring, 
"Where  winged  angels  his  sad  requiems  sing. 

Cowley.  The  Elegy  on  Mr.  R.  Clarke. 


Fun.Mon.  p.  419. 

Fr.  Requerir,  requis;  It. 
Rich  iedere,  rich  icsto,  requi- 
site* ;  Sp.  Requerir;  Lat. 
Rcquirere,  {re,  and  queerere, 
to  seek  or  ask  for,)  to  seek 
again,  ask  for.  See  Request. 

To  seek  again  for,  to  ask 
for,  to  demand,  to  claim, 
(sc.  as  necessary  or  needful, 
right  or  due,  pertaining  or 
belonging  to.) 


REQUI'RE,  v. 

Reqim'rable. 

Requi'rer. 

Requirement. 

Re'quisite,  adj. 

Requisite,  n. 

Re'quisitely. 

Re'quisiteness. 

Requisition. 

Requi'sitive. 

Requi'sitorv. 


Not  only  this  Grisildis  thurgh  hire  wit 
Coude  all  the  fete  of  wifly  homlinesse, 

Eut  eke  whan  that  the  cas  required  it, 
The  comune  prolit  coude  she  redresse. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  ^ 

For  if  his  friend  through  any  gate, 

■Woll  compla" 


S211. 


s  pouerte, 

He  should  not  bide  so  long,  till  he 

Of  his  helping  him  require.  Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

But  whiche  is  thilke  your  dereworth  power,  that  is  sc 
clere,  and  so  requirable? — Id.  Boecius,  b. ii. 

Sayeng,  howe  it  was  better  for  them  that  they  shulde  go 
and  requijte  batayle  of  their  enemyes,  rather  than  they 
shulde  come  on  '' 

euer  of  fyue  four 

Bcrners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  32. 

"Wherefore  he  wyllyd  the  duke  to  alowe  that  dede,  and  if 

any  pardo  were  requysyte  for  ye  dede,  or  any  other  to  be 

bad,  that  he  shulde  lyberallyegrauntc  it.—  Fabyan,  an. 1282. 

Estsoones  forth  looked  from  the  highest  spire 

The  watch,  and  lowd  unto  the  knights  did  call, 
To  weete  what  they  so  rudely  did  require: 
"Who  gently  answered,  they  entraunce  did  desire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 
It  contains  the  certain  periods  of  times,  and  all  circum- 
stances requiruble  in  a  history  to  inform. — Hale. 

For  this  justice  is  but  the  distributing  to  every  thing 
according  to  the  requirements  of  its  nature. 

Glanvill.  The  Pre-existe?ice  of  Souls,  c.  13. 
And  yet  such  wrongs  are  held  meet  to  be  done, 

And  often  for  the  State  thought  requisite; 
As  when  the  public  good  depends  thereon, 
"When  great  ia    ■  ;ir,   i.-  «■■; -e:i m1  -h-.m  ri-\f. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  v. 

Besides  the  knaue  is  handsome,  young :  and  hath  all  those 

requisites  in  him,  that  folly  and  greene  mindes  looke  after. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  ii.  ac.  1. 

Provided  the  same  requisition   he  seasonably  made,  not 

upon  rash  and  precipitate  advice. — Rehquur;  Wuttun.  p.  563. 

That  if  the  Gentiles,  whom  no  law  inspir'd, 

i  required; 

ind  law  alone. 

Drydcn.  Religio  Laid. 

Now  and  then  somewhat  of  extraordinary,  that  is  any 
thing  of  your  production,  is  requisite  to  refresh  your  cha- 
racter.— Id.  Juvenal,  Ded. 

Res  non  partn  loborc,  sed  relic/a,  was  thought  by  a  poet  to 
be  one  of  the  requisites  to  a  happy  life. — Id.  Georgics,  Ded. 

We  discern  how  requisitely  the  several  parts  of  Scripture 
are  fitted  to  several  times,  persons  and  occurrences.— -Boyle. 

Subjects  all  the  world  over  being  apt  to  think  imitation 


t  thel 


being  generally 
their  being  iike  their  pri 
Il'vtks.  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 


They  who  talk  of  li ben y  in  r.rilain  on  any  other  principle! 
than  those  of  the  British  constitution,  talk  impertinently  ai 
best,  and  much  chanty  is  rcquinte  to  believe  no  worse  o; 
them,— Bolingbroke.  A  Dissertation  upon  Parties,  Let.  12. 


is  the  interrogate 


RE-QUlTE,t; 
Requi'tal. 

Requirement. 

Requi'ter. 

Requiring, 


Re,  and  quit.      See  Quit, 
and  Acquit. 

To  return,  (sc.  a  quittance;) 
to  return,  (sc. )  good  or  ill,  a 
service  or  injury,  a  courtesy, 
like  for  like ;  to  repay,  to  reward,  to  recompense. 
Requiter, —  see  the  first   quotation  from    Bar- 
row, in  v.  Resent. 

So  be  it,  Troy  :  and  aaued  by  me  from  scathe, 
Kepe  faith  with  me,  and  stand  to  thy  behest, 
If  1  speake  truth,  and  opening  thinges  of  weight 
For  graunt  of  life  requite  thee  large  amendes. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  .Em is,  h.  ii. 

Wherefore  he  thancked  the  king  withall  his  harte  for  his 

honorable    present,    promising   to   requite  his   bounteous 

liberalitye,  by  some  good  tourru-  thai  lay  in  his  owne  pryuate 

power  to  doo.—Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  128. 

The  erle  Douglas  sore  heyng  greued  with  the  losse  of  his 
nacion  and  frendes,  entendyng  a  requitemcnl  if  it  were  pos- 
sible of  the  same,  by  the  consente  of  the  gouernour  of  Scot- 
lande,  did  gather  a  houge  armye.— Halt.  Hen.  IV.  an.  1. 

Thankfulnesse  is  a  requiting  of  loue  for  loue,  and  will  for 
will,  shewing  to  ourfieendes  the  like  goodnesse  that  we  finde 
in  them.—  Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  34. 
He  would  not  once  have  moved  for  the  knight ; 

They  him  saluted,  standing  far  afore; 
"Who,  well  them  greeting.  humbly  did  requiyht, 

id  they  clomb  that  tedious  hight. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 
r  salvage  knight, 
Let  me  this  crave,  sith  first  I  was  defyde, 
That  first  I  may  that  wrong  to  him  requite  : 
And,  if  I  hap  to  fayle,  you  shall  recure  my  right. 

Id.  lb.  b.iv.  c.  6. 
Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harm. 
He  can  requite  thee,  for  he  knows  the  charme 
That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  deeds  as  these, 
And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  lands  and  seas, 
"Whatever  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms. 


I  asked,  to  what  i 


A  small  requital  for  so  great  ado, 

Is  this  poor  present  breath,  a  smoki 

Or  these  dumb  stones,  erected  for  our  saki 

Which  formeless  heaps  few  stormy  changes  mak 


Miltmi, 
gone; 


They  find  they  had  condemned  thent-H  ves.  wlnn  they  so 
readily  passed  so  severe  a  sentence  upon  thn-e  hu- hand  in  en, 
who  had  so  ill  requited  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  for  all  the 
care  he  had  taken  about  it,  that,  instead  •  •(  sending  him  the 
fruits  of  it,  they  abuse  his  messengers,  and  at  last,  murlher 
his  Bon.—Stilting/leet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

Every  receiver  is  debtor  to  his  benefactor;  he  owes  him 
all  the  good  he  receives  from  him  ;  and  is  always  obliged  to 
a  thankful  acknowledgement,  and  whenever  he  hath  oppor- 
tunity to  an  equivalent  requital. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  iii.  c.  4. 
RERE-DORSE.     Hall,  (lien.  VIII.  an.  12,) 
enumerates,  —  "  harths,    rere-dorses,    chimnayes, 
ranges." 

Now  haue  we  manie  chimnies  and  yet  our  tenderlings 
complaine  of  rheumes,  catarhs  and  poses.  Then  had  we 
none  but  rere-dosses,  and  our  heads  did  never  ake. 

Holinshed.  Desc.  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  19. 

RE-REFI'NE,  v.  To  refine  (qv.)  again;  to 
finish  or  polish  again. 

■  For  by  my  theorems, 

Which  your  polite  and  terst  r  gallants  practise 


RE-REIGN,  v.  To  reign,  (qv.)  rule,  or  govern 
again. 

Those  changes  notwithstanding,  they 

A  people  shall  remaine 
Vnchast'd  thence,  and  of  that  streene 
Shall  fiue  at  length  re-raigne. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vi.  c.  32. 

RE'REMOUSE.      A.  S.  Hrere-mus,  the  flitter 

or  flutter  mouse;  A.S. Hrer-an,  agitare,  to  shake. 

The  reremvuse  or  bat,    alone   of  all  creatures  that  flie, 

bringetb  forth  young  alive:  and  none  but  she  of  that  kind 

hath  wings  made  of  pannicles  or  thin  skins. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  61. 

Surely  the  heart  of  a  reremouse,  otherwise  called  a  bat, 

bath  an  operation  which  is  adverse  not  only  to  them,  but  to 

RE-RESO'LVE,  v.      To  resolve  (qv.)  again; 
to  determine  or  decide  again. 


At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 
At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve; 


RE- SAIL,  v.    To  sail  (qv.)  again,  back  again  ; 
A.S.  iSeglian. 
The  Dane  in  raged  sayled  thence, 

And  rigged  out  a  fleete, 
And  did  with  Brenn,  resaylhig  home, 
At  great  advantage  meete. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.iii.  c.  16. 
And  Vortiger  his  sonne-in-lawe 

( Rekingcd)  did  rcsaile 
With  Saxon  forces  :  though  with  fraud 

Not  force  he  did  preuaile.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  19. 

Discharge  this  duty,  and  resail  to  Greece, 
Safe  and  triumphant  with  the  golden  fleece. 

Fawkes.  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Argoiiautics,  b.iv. 

RE- SALE.  A  sale  again,  another  sale.  To 
resell  is  not  an  uncommon  word. 

Monopolies,  and  coemption  of  wares  for  resale,  where  they 

are  nut  restrained,  are  great  meanes  to  enrich;  especially 
if  the  party  have  intelligence  what  tilings  aie  like  to  come 
in  request,  and  so  store  himselfe  before  hand. 

Bacon.  Essayes.  On  Riches. 

RE-SALU'TE,  v.  Fr.  Resaluer ;  It.  Risalu- 
tare ;  Sp.  Resaludar ;  Lat.  Resalutare,  re,  salutare, 
to  wish  health  {salus)  to;  to  salute,  (qv.)  again, 
or  in  return. 

To  wish  health  to  again;  to  greet  again,  or 
return  a  greeting  or  welcome. 

And  thereafter  he  saw  his  unclouded  eyes  weakly  strive 
to   shine    again;    thus    tirst   re-saluting  the  light,  O  where 
am  ll—Suinri/.    Pembroke's  Arcadia,  b.iii. 
Then  up  she  rose  fraught  with  melancholy. 

And  forth  into  the  lower  parts  did  pas, 
Whereas  the  priests  she  found  full  busily 
About  their  holy  things  fur  morrow  mas ; 
Whom  she  saluting  fiire,  taire  rcsaluted  was. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  C.  7. 
Ere  once  the  sweet  fae'd  boy  (now  all  foilorne) 
Came  with  his  pipe  to  resolute  the  morne. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  8.  3. 

RE' SCAT,  v.  \      Sp.  Rescatar,  reseat,  to  ran- 

Re'scat,  n.       ]  som,  to  rescue,  (qv. ) 

We  had  great  trouble  in  our  iourney,  for  that  euery  day 

wee  were  taken  prisoners,  by  reason  of  the  great  dissension 

in  that  kingdome  :  and  euery  morning  at  our  departure  we 

must  pay  reseat  foure  or  hue  pagies  a  man. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

Give  me  leave  to  congratulate  your  happy  return  from  the 

Levant,  and  the   great  honor  you  have  acquir'd  by  your 

gallant    comportment    in    Airier,    in    rc-c seating   so    many 

English  slaves.—! Howell,  b.  i.  s.  5.  Let.  30. 

RESCl'ND,  n.  ^  Fr.  Rescinder;  Lat.Rescin- 
Resci'ssion.  Were,  to  cut  orT,  (re,  and  scin- 
Resci'ssory.  J  dere,  Gr.  Sx^-kj/,  to  cut  otY.  ) 
To  cut  or  lop  off;  and,  consequentially,  to 
destroy,  (sc.)  the  validity,  the  force  or  obligation ; 
to  annul,  to  repeal. 

Contrarily,  the  great  gifts  of  the  king  are  judged  void,  bis 
unnecessary  expences  are  rescind,  d.  hi-  suin-rilumis  cut  oil'. 
Prynne.  Treachery  #  Disloyalty,  p.  168.  App. 
If  any  man  infer  upon  the  words  of  the  prophet  following, 
which  declare  this  rejection,  and,  to  use  the  wouls  of  the 
text,  rescission  of  their  estate  to  have  been  for  their  idol  itry, 
that  hy  this  reason  the  governments  of  all  idolatrous  nations 
should  be  also  dissolved,  which  is  manifestly  untrue,  in  my 
judgment  it  followeth  not.—  Bacon.  Of  an  Holy  liar. 

If  Caius  sell  to  Maevius  sheep  which  be  affirms  to  be 
sound,  but  they  are  indeed  rotten,  the  law  permits  nut 
rescission  of  t  lie  ban-aiii,  bin  foir,  .Cms  lu  icstore  so  much 
of  the  price  as  the  sheep  were  overvalued. 

Bp.  Taylor.   Rule  of  Conscience,  b   iv.  c.  1.  Rule  G. 


yield  l 


rescissory  petitions  of  their  subjects  who  compla! 
the  restraint  of  open  combats  occasioned  multi 
hidden  murders.— Selden.  Duello,  c.  4- 


So  Frimrose  proposed,  but  half  in  jest  as  he  assured  inc. 
that  the  better  and  shorter  way  vonld  he  d>  pass  a  general 

ments  that  had  been  held  since  the  year  in":;3,  during  the 
wlmle  time  of  the  war.  as  lanliy  and  defective  in  their  con- 
stitution —  Burnet,  Own  Time.   Charles  II.  an.  1661. 

"We  read  of  no  subsequent  decree  of  the  apostolical  col- 
lege rescinding  tha  restriction  ■■- Inch,  by  the  act  of  their 
first  assembly,  they  thought  proper  to  impose. 


Bp.IIorsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2U 


RES 

RESCRI'BE,  v.)      Fr.  Rescrire,  rescript;  It. 

Re'script.  »  Rescricere.riscritto;   Sp.Iie- 

scribir ;   Lat.  Rescribere,  to  write  back,  (re,  and 
scrib-cre. ) 

To  write  back,  to  write  in  answer  or  return. 

And  the  kinge  with  publyk  rescript  and  open  recatacion 
confessiDge  his  synne  eetteth  forth  the  glory  of  God._ 

Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  6. 

"Whenever  a  prince  on  his  being  consulted  rescribes  or 
■writes  back  tolcramus,  he  dispenses  with  that  act  otherwise 
unlawful. — Aylijfe.  Parergon. 

This  is  the  ground  of  that  notable  rescript  of  the  emperour 

Theodosius  to  the  Roman  senate;  which  proves  the  Roman 

emperours  to  have  no  right  nor  power  to  declare  or  make 

Jowes,  but  by  the  senate's  concurring  assent  and  approbation. 

Prynne.   Treachery  Sj  Disloyalty,  pt.  i.  p.  4. 

^Vhen  any  doubt  arose  upon  the  construction  of  the  Roman 
laws,  the  usage  was  to  state  the  case  to  the  empei 
writing,  and  take  his  opinion  upon  it.     The  answers 
emperour  were  called  his  rescripts. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries, 

RE'SCUE,  r.  A  Fv.  Rescourre,  recourir ;  It. 
Re'scue,  n.  I  Riscudtcre.  The  Low  Lat. 
Re'sccer.  (  Rescussa,  rescussio,  rescussus, 

Re'scuei.ess.  J  recuperatio  ;  Fr.  Rescousse, 
quod  qui  rem  recuperat,  post  eum  rccurrat,  qui 
hanc  aufert,  (Du  Cange.) 

To  catch,  capture,  or  take  again ;  to  retake,  to 
reseize,  to  deliver  from  captivity,  from  danger; 
to  redeliver,  to  restore  to  liberty  or  safety. 

Friend  forsooth  I  thanke  thee. 

That  thou  hast  liked  me  to  rescow. 

Chaucer.  Of  the  Cuckow  and  the  Nightingale, 
And  in  the  rescous  of  this  Palamon 
The  stronge  king  Licurge  is  borne  adoun. 

Id.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  2570. 
Firste  for  thy  fader  Achilles 
TVhilome  full  many 


of  the 


-v.hr. 


-  i'.tio  : 


i  hele.— Go 


The  were  the  sayde  foure  galeys  soone  heclepyd  wt  ye 
Englysshe  nauye,  and  so  cruelly  assaylyd  yt  they  were 
borded  or  they  lnyglit  be  rescowjd. — Ftii/yan,  an.  1311. 

6o  that  in  om-ly  kmlin^  nul  kiting  (as  snith  ye  reskewer 
and  kouerar  oi  the  ll^imsli  luv-j  ti.fie  ca  tie  no  idolatry. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  3. 
For  a  8«.fte  the  rescuers  (which  within  the  citie  were 
readie  for  all  sudden  aduentures)  were  sent  to  the  wals. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  688. 
Put  to  your  hands,  therefore,  to  rescue  now 

Th'  endanger'd  State  (dear  lords)  from  this  disgrace, 
And  let  us  in  our  honour  labour  how 
To  bring  this  scorned  land  in  better  case. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vi. 
Full  litle  wanted,  but  he  had  him  slaine, 

And  of  the  battell  balefnll  end  had  made, 
Had  not  his  gentle  squire  beheld  his  paine, 
And  comraen  to  his  reskew  ere  his  bitter  bane. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 
Outstripping  so  the  man-feado  horse, 

He  topled  ore  his  side 
The  monstrous  king,  that  reseulesse 
To  flying  people  cride. 

Warner.  Anion's  England,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
"What  encouragement  doth  God  hereby  give  to  others  to 
repent,  when  Nineveh  was  rescued  from  the  very  brink  of 
destruction  by  it  t—S<ill/n<iJli\  t.  vol.  ii.  3er.  4. 
His  fruitless  words  are  lost  unheard  in  air, 
Ulysses  seeks  the  ships,  and  shelters  there. 
But  bold  Tydides  to  the  rescue  goes, 
A  single  warrior  'midst  a  host  of  foes. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viii. 

I  have  been  careful  that  Theodora  should  not  be  made  to 

do  any  thing  that,  the  great  obligations  she  had  to  her 

rescuer  considered,  do  intrench  either  upon  her  piety  or  her 

virtue,  or  so  much  as  upon  her  reservedness. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  257. 
In  their  way  thither  they  may  be  rescued  by  the  owner,  in 
case  the  distress  was  taken  without  cause,  or  contrary  to 
law ;  as  if  no  rent  be  due ;  if  they  were  taken  upon  the  high- 
way, or  the  like ;  in  these  cases  the  tenant  may  lawfully 
make  rescue. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ill.  c.  1. 

RE-SEARCH,  ti.  >      To  search  or  seek  again 
Research,  n.  f  and  again,  carefully,  dili- 

gently, studiously ;  to  inspect  carefully,  to  ex- 
amine, to  investigate. 

I  have  been  the  more  desirous  to  research,  wlth~Bome 
diligence,  the  several  pus  airney,  and  the 

particular  accidents  ofauy  moment  in  their  way. 

Bcliouite  Woltoniantc,  p.  212. 


Reliquite  Wottoniana,  p.  85. 

Nature,  the  handmaid  of  God  Almighty,  doth  nothing  but 
with  good  advice,  if  we  make  researches  into  the  true  reason 
of  things.— Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  6. 

Let  me  take  warning,  lesson'd  to  distill, 

And,  imitating  Heav'n,  draw  good  from  ill.      . 

Nor  let  these  great  researches  in  my  breast 


Churchill.  Gotham,  b.  iii. 
RE- SEAT,  v.     To  scar  again,  (A.  S.  Settan  or 
Sittan,)  to  replace  in  the  seat. 
When  he's  produe'd,  as  soon  he  will  among  you  : 
Speak,  what  will  you  adventure  to  reseat  him 
Upou  his  father's  throne ! 

Dryden.  The  Spanish  Friar,  Act  v. 

RE -SECT,  v.      To  cut  again,   to   cut  off. 
Lat.  Sec-are,  to  cut. 

1  ought  reject 

No  soul  from  wicked  irumortalitie, 

But  give  them  durance  when  they  are  resect 

From  organized  corporeitie. 

More.  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  c.  2.  s.  46. 

RE-SEIZE,  i 
Resei'zure. 
to  repossess. 
In  wretched  prison  long  he  did  remain 
Till  they  out-raigued  had  their  utmo 
And  then  therein  reseized  was  againe. 
Spenser.  Faerie  ( 
Nauar  hath  meanes  to  haue  Nauar, 


}Fr.  Re-saisir,  to  seize  again ; 
to  hold  or  take  hold  of  again ; 


A:.'!  i 


G..d  • 


ill  heire  of  Portugale 
-His  empyre  shall  re-seaze. 

Warner.  Albion')  England,  ' 


he 

Then  the  king  first  found  he  was  circumvented  with  false 
reports  of  the  baron's  disloyalty,  who  so  willingly  restored 
his  castles  to  him  when  those  stormes  were  blowne  over ; 
though  he  made  but  ill  use  of  it,  and  took  occasion  thence 
openly  to  recede  from  his  oath;  whereupon  they  reseised 
those  castles  lor  their  safety. 

Prynne.  Soveraigne  Power,  pt.  ii.  p.  ID. 


RESEMBLE, 

Rese'mblarle. 

Rese'mblant. 

Rese'mblance. 

Rese'mbler. 

Rese'mblingly. 


Fr.  Resembler ,-  It.  Ras- 
somigliare ;  Lat.  Simulare, 
from  similis,  like  ;  to  re- 
present a  similarity  or 
likeness. 

To  present  or  possess  a 
likeness,  like  appearances  or  qualities;  to  liken, 
to  be  like. 

"Many  resemblances  to  her  he  made,"  (Spenser;) 
i.e.  he  did  many  things  representing  the  semblance 
or  likeness  of  one  who  loved. 
These  arrowes  that  I  speake  of  here, 
Were  all  five  on  one  mannere, 

And  all  were  they  resemblable.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  B. 
But  well  I  wote  the  speare  with  euery  naile 
Thirled  my  soule  by  inward  resemblauncc, 
Which  neucr  shall  out  of  my  remembraunce. 

Id.  The  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalene. 
Men  tellen  that  the  maladie, 
Whiche  cleped  is  hydropsie, 

Resembled  is  vnto  this  vice.— Gouitr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
For  man  of  soule  reasonable, 
Is  to  an  angell  resemblable.— Id.  lb.  Pro). 
For  as  the  philosopher  tolde 
Of  golde  and  siluer  thei  ben  holde 
Two  principall  extremitees, 
i  <  . :     i   '.  \  .\   ■:..  :-s 

Of  the  metallc-s  ben  accordant, 
And  so  through  kinde  rescmblant. — Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

Of  foules  there  is  one, 

Wliidie  hath  a  tare  ol  bloode  and  bone, 
Like  to  a  man  in  resemblance.  Id.  lb.  b.  ili. 

The  rusticity  in  clowns  that  he  [Aristophanes]  resembleth 
is  not  natural  but  affected  and  foolish. 

Holland.   Plutarch,  p.  774. 
And  th'  other,  al  yclad  in  garments  light, 
Disculouril  like  tr>  womanish  disguise,* 
He  did  resemble  to  his  lady  bright ; 
And  ever  his  faint  hart  much  earned  at  the  sight. 

.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 
Then  beautie.  which  was  made  to  represent 

The  great  Creatour's  own  resemblance  bright, 
Unto  abuse  of  Iawlesse  lust  was  lent, 
And  made  the  baite  of  bestiall  delight. 

Id,  Ii.  b,  jy,  c.  8, 
1614 
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His  caytive  thought  durst  not  so  hiirh  aspire : 
But  with  soft  sighc-i  and  lovely  tcmblaunce* 
He  ween'd  that  his  affection  enure 

She  should  aread  ;  many  resemblatiuces 
To  her  he  made,  aud  many  kinde  lerot- 

Spenser.  Eaerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 
And  surely  it  was  no  deii-ht  and  pleasure  that  he  sought 
herein  to  content  the  tooth,  but  only  that  he  would  have  the 
name  to  eat  the  resembUrs  ufmjn's  voice. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  C.  5J. 
Good  actions  still  must  be  m?iotain'd  with  good, 
As  bodies  uourish'd  with  resembling  food. 

Dryden.  Astrcea  Redux. 
To  do  good  is  to  become  most  like  to  God.     It  is  that 
which  of  all  other  qualities  gives  us  the  resemllauct  of  hU 
nature  and  perfection. — Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

Tartar  is  a  body  by  itself,  that  lias  few  resemblcrs  in  the 
world.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  516. 

Our  creed  proclaims  him  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth;  the  angel  that  holds  the  book,  in  ti;e  Kevdatiuris, 
describes  him  resemblingly. — Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  402. 

v.     To   produce   again  by 

Concerning  its    [Phceni> 
:tion  it  begets  and  r 

:  a  vegitable  production  in  animals,  aud  unto  a 
natures  transfer  the  propriety  of  plants. 

Broun.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

RE-SEND,  v.     To  send  back  again. 

I  sent  to  her 

By  this  same  coxcombe  that  we  haue  i"  th'  winde 
Tokens  and  letters,  which  she  did  resend. 
And  this  is  all  I  haue  done. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  thai  Ends. Welt,  Act  iii.  sc.  6. 

RESE'NT,  v.  \       Fr.  Ressenlir;  It.Risentirsi; 

Rese'nter.         I   Sp.  Rcscntir ;     Lat.  He,   and 

Rese'ntfi'l.       I  sentire,  to  feel  or  th!. 

Rese'ntingly.    >  and  again  to  reflect  the  wind 

Rese'stive.        I  upon. 

Rese'ntiment.   I       To  feel  sensibly,  to  have  a 

Rese'ntment.  )  strong  sense  or  feeling  of :  as 
now  usually  applied,  to  feel  an  angry  remembrance 
or  recollection. 

See  the  quotation  from  Cogan  for  the  restricted 
modern  usage ;  and  those  from  Wore,  Barrow, 
Cudworth  and  Bull  for  former  usages. 

There  are  many  here  shrink  in  their  shoulders,  and  are 
very  sensible  of  his  dipnriure,  and  the  lady  infanta  resents 
it  more  than  any  ;  she  hath  caus'd  a  ui3ss  to  be  sung  every 
day  ever  since  for  his  guud  voyage:  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves confess  that  there  was  never  princess  so  bravely 
woo'd.—lloivell,  b.  i.  Let.  25. 

In  the  sensitive  part  of  their  natures,  the  earl  [of  Essex,] 
was  the  worst  philosopher,  being  a  great  resenter,  and  a 
weak  dissembler  of  the  k-ast  di^race. 

Eeliquite  Wotlonianec,  p.  175. 

Nor  can  I  secure  myself  from  seeming  deficient  to  him 
that  more  resenting!;/  considers  the  usefulness  of  that  trea- 
tise, [enthusiasm,]  in  that  I  have  in  t  aidod  another  of 
superstition. — More.  Philosophic;.!  Writing*,   I 

For  though  this  king  might  !..:•■.  c  rtscntiment 
And  -will  t'  avenge  him  of  this  injurv. 

Yet  at  that  time  his  state  being  turbulent,  Src. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 

Which  promptitude  is  acquired  by  either  the  often  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  phantasine  to  her;  or  else  by  a  more 
vivid  impress  of  it  from  iis  novelty,  e\cclk-ncy,  mischi?- 

pierce  the  soul  with  an  extraordinary  resentment. 

More.  Immortalittj  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 
The  good   prince  king  James  was  afraid  where  no  fear 
was,  and  bore  dishonourably  what  he  might  1 
safely  ;  nay,  what  he  i  I  .    ttoflj  ■    any  cireum. 

stances,  and  at  any  hazard. 

Bolingbroke.  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England. 
Honour  is  that  vertue  which  renders  a  man  upright  in  all 
his  dealings    and    currespuiuit.'iit   to    ;ill   his  1. 1.,;  i- At  inn.-,  ;  a 
loyal  subject  to  his  princi.-,  and  a  true  lover  of  his  country, 
a  candid  judge  of  persons  and  things,  an  earnest  favourer 
of  whatever  is  good  and  commendable,  a  faithful  resenter 
and  requiter  of  courtesies.— B.irrotv,  vol.  i.  Ser.  i. 
Not  but  his  soul,  rcse?iffid  as  humane, 
Dooms  to  full  vengeance  all  the  olK-nding  train. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvii. 
"When  instant  from  the  keen  resentite  north, 
By  long  oppression  by  religion  rous'd, 
The  guardian  army  came.— Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 
So  it  [prayer]  includeth  that  praise  which  t 
to  God,  implying  our  due  esteem  of  his  most 
fections.  most  glorious  works,  most  just  and  v.ise 
tions  of  providence  and  grace;  that  thanksgivin 
we  should  express  an  affectionate  resentment  of  our  obliga- 
tion to  him  for  the  numberless  great  benefits  wc  receive 
from  him.-~Banou;  vol,  i.  Ser.  6.' 


should  yield 
^client  per- 

iv here  by 
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T  need  takeno  more  pains  to  purge  Empedocles  from  those 
two  imputations  of  corporealism  and  atheism,  since  he  hath 
so  fully  confuted  them  himself,  in  those  fragments  of  his 
stil.  extant.  First,  by  expressing  such  a  hearty  vesetitment  of 
the  excellency  of  piety,  and  the  wretchedness  and  sottish- 
ness  of  atheism  in  these  verses. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  25. 

Throughout  this  excellent  song  the  sacred  virgin  ex- 
presseth'a  deep  sense  of  her  own  unworthiness,  and  upon 
that  accounts  profound  resentment  of  the  singular  favour  of 
the  Almighty  bestowed  on  her.— Bull,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

Resentment  is  a  lesser  degree  of  wrath  excited  by  smaller 
offences  commuted  against  less  irritable  minds.  It  is  a  deep 
reflective  displeasure  against  the  conduct  of  the  offender. 

Cuyan.  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i.  C.2.  8.3. 

RE'SERATING.     Lat.  Reserare,  to  open. 
There  appears  no  reason,  or  at  least  there  has  been  none 
given,  that  I  know  of,  why  the  rescrttlittti  operation  lit'  I  may 
should  be  confined  to  antimony. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  79. 


RES 


Fr.  Reserver  ;  It.  Reser- 
vare  ;  Sp.  Reservar  ;  Lat. 
Reservare,  (re,  and  servare,) 
to  keep  back. 

To  keep  or  hold  back,  (sc. 
from  present  and  for  future 
use,)  to  lay  up  in  store  j  to 
keep    under    restraint ;     to 


RE-SERVE,  t 

Rese'rve,  n. 

Rese'rvance. 

Reservation. 

Rese'rvatory. 

Rese'rvedly. 

Rese'rvedness 

Rese'rver. 
keep  or  take  out  or  except. 

Reserve,  (met. ) — opposed  to  boldness,  open- 
ness,  or  frankness ; — modesty,  caution  ;  a  dispo- 
sition not  confiding  or  communicative. 

These  ben  wellis  withouten  watir,  and  mystis  dryuun 
witli  whvrlvnge  wviulis.  to  whiche  the  thickc  myst  of  derk- 
nessis  is  resented.—  U'iclif.  Petit;  c.  2. 

And  he  rcseruyde  undir  derknesse  aungelis  that  kepten 
not  her  prynshooil. — Id.  Judas,  c.  1. 

Howheit,  with  very  few  words  he  lightly  touched  it,  ac- 
cidentally by  the  way  passing  it  over;  as  moaning  of  likeli- 
hood to  keep  and  reserve  that  to  any  other  place. 

Robinson.  More.   Utopia.  Giles  to  Buslide. 

We  [Edw.  R.]are  pleased,  that  the  reservance  of  our  rights 
and  tiles,  mentioned  in  our  former  articles  sent  to  our  said 


nlidence  and 


Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  b.  i.  No.  50. 

Insomuch  that  when  the  duke  of  Bedford  came  with  the 

king's  letters  patent  to  haue  the  pope's  procurations  and 

reservations  admitted  ;  yet  the  court  of  parlement  would 

not  agree  to  the  same.— Fox.  Actes,  8,-c.  p.  4. 

■Why  had  not  we,  say  they,  dy'd  with  the  strong 

In  foreign  fields,  in  honourable  wise, 
In  .just  exploit*,  and  nuMe  without  wrong; 

And  by  the  valiant  hand  of  enemies? 
And  not  thus  now  reserved  in  our  age, 
To  home-confusion  and  disordered  rage. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 
And  though  they  be  outstripp'd  by  every  pen 

Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme, 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. — Shakes,  son.  31. 
The  French  is  more  generous  in  his  proceedings,  and  not 
SO  full  of  scruples,  reset  ett  'tens,  and  jealous  as  the  Spaniard, 
but  deals  more  franklv,  and  with  a  greal 
gallantry.— Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  21. 
Her  looks  not  let  abroad,  (but  carefully 
Kept  in,  restrain'dl  held  their  reserve 
ving  i 


The  world  is  nimble  in  the  anticipating  of  voices,  and  for 
my  particular,  according  to  my  improvidence  in  all  things 
else,  1  am  in  the.  likewise  no  reserver  of  my  good  will  till  the 
last.— Reliquia  Wottonianat,  p.  370. 

I  think  I  could  give  a  tolerable  account  of  the  doctor's  great 
reserve  and  caution,  in  not  tciline,  the  world,  plainly,  that  he- 
had  changed  his  mind.—  Walerland.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

You  two  draw  up,  with  all  the  speed  you  may, 

Our  last  reserves,  and  yet  redeem  the  day. 

Dryden.  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  iii. 

And  yet,  ev*n  then,  she  cries,  the  marriage-vow 

And  there's  a  .silent  bareaiii  still  imply'd, 
The  parties  should  be  pleas'd  on  either  side. 

Id.  Juvenal,  Sat.  6. 
Prosp.  Since  you  will  venture, 
I  charge  you  bear  yourself  reserv'dly  to  him, 
Let  him  not  dare  to  touch  vour  naked  hand, 
But  keep  at  distance  from  him.— It!.  The  Tempest,  Act  iii. 
"Where  is  that  ancient  seriousness,  and  reservedness,  and 
modesty,  that  heretofore  has  been  thought  not  only  essen- 
tial to  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  but  natural  to  the  temper  of 
an  Englishman.— Sharp,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 

In  this  same  decree,  which  so  remarkably  reserves  the 
abstinence  from  blood,  the  Sabbath  is  not  at  all  reserved  as 
Q  thing  either  of  necessity  or  expedience. 

Bp.  Horsletj,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  22, 


Then  to  her  children  thus,  the  silence  broke, 
"Without  reserve  she,  deeply  sighing,  spoke. 

Cooke.  Hesiod.   The  Theogemy.  \ 

"When  a  landed  estate,  therefore,  is  sold  with  a  reset  ratten 

'  a  perpetual  rent,  if  it  is  intended  that  this  rent  should 

alwaysbeofthesamevalue.it  is  of  importance  to  the  family 

tose  favour  it  is  reserved,  that  it  should  not  consist  in  a 

particular  sum  of  money. — Smith.    Wealth  of  Nat.  b.  i.  c.  5.  | 

The  view  of  these  sacks  made  us  to  think,  that  they  might 

well  be  the  reservatories,  where  Pliny  says,  that  camels  do 

long  time  keep  the  water  v.'hhii  they  drink  in  great  ahnn- 

incewhen  they  meet  with  it,  to  supply  the  wants  which 

they  may  have  thereof  in  the  dry  desarts,  wherein  they  are 

used  to  travel.— Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii.  s  3. 

RE'SERVOIR.    Fr.  Reservoir.    See  Reserve,  j 
A  place  where  any  thing  is  reserved,  or  kept  in 
store. 

tins  from  its  thirsty  bounds  the  springs  of  wealth, 
town  insatiate  reserve  trhi  Ml.—  Thomson.  Liberty, ft.v. 


Lurking  in  liei 

V.lier.s  tliise  robboursan 

Iloldeu  hir  pnvee  l"c  refill 

His  grace  [Henry  VIII.]  t 


Iters  Plouhman,  p.  133. 

,  quod  he, 
lanes  blinde, 
id  thise  tbeves  by  kinde 

nones  Yemunnes  Prol.  v.  16,193. 

efore  willing  and  minding  to 
tie,  except  you  Sir  Gregory, 

■ootinuallv  rvstditty,  Wllleth, 


■    II. is  i 


t  God 


and  to  throw  i 


Still  wrought  by 

And  did  He  not  i 

To  drown  it  ?     What  is  His  creation  less 

Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means, 

Form'd  for  His  use,  and  ready  at  His  will  1 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

The  vast  reservoir,  in  seasons  of  drought  {for  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  immoderate  rains  and  drought  the  climate  was 
liable)  supplied  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country  with  water. 
Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  29. 

RE-SE'TTLE,  v.\       Settle, ,  (qv.)    dim.    of 

Resettlement.      $  set. 

To  set,  to  put  or  place,  (sc.  at  rest,)  again ;  to 
compose,  to  confirm  again  ;  to  fix  or  establish 
again ;  to  sink  to  rest,  (as  particles  in  motion, 
floating,)  to  the  bottom ;  to  subside — again. 

The  Winchester  book  :  being  a  more  particular  inquisition 
than  had  been  before  of  every  hide  of  land  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  conquest,  and  how  they  were  holden  :  whence- 
forth  we  may  account  a  full  re-settlement  of  lordship  and 
propriety  through  the  realm. — Reliqttiat  Wottoniance,  p.  103. 

Nor  would  the  return  of  popery  be  a  proper  means,  were 
there  any  thing  wanting  of  this  kind  to  restore  or  to  resettle 
their  just  rights,  hut  rather  to  unsettle  every  thing, 
back  again  into  the  wildest  confusions. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  461. 

We  may  venture,  however,  to  apply  this  conducting  of 
the  queen  to  the  palace  of  her  lord,  to  some  remarkable 
assistance  which  the  Israelites  will  receive  from  the  Chris- 
tian nations  of  the  Gentile  race,  in  their  resettlement  in  the 
holy  land.— Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

RE'SIANT.  )      Fr.  Resseant  or  reseant;   i.e. 

Re'siance.      president,  (qv.) 

As  for  in  Myddlesex,  I  remember  none  or  in  the  cyfye 
selfe,  eyther  of  resiauntes  therin,  or  of  resorters  thereto, 
Englyshe  men  or  straungers. — Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  900. 

That  the  said  prelates  and  other  persons,  having  the  said 
dignities  and  promotions  spiritual,  continually  should  be 
abiding  and  reseants  upon  their  said  promotions  within  this 
realm.—  Burnet.  Records,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  No.  48. 

That  the  emperor's  authorized  people  shall  not  hereafter 
repute  any  Englishman  vesnjtt!  in  that  countrey,  to  be  any 
factor,  seruant,  or  dealer  in  the  said  companies  affaires,  but 
such  as  the  agent  shall  inregister  by  name,  within  the 
ofliccs  where  custome  is  entered  in  all  such  places  of  the 
laud  where  the  sayd  companie  haue  residences  to  trafflke. 
Hacldttyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  473. 
With  such  an  one  [a  turret]  was  Thamis  beautifide ; 

That  was  to  weet  the  famous  Troynovant, 

In  which  her  kingdome's  throne  is  chiefly  resiant. 

t       S  VI     ■       .     ,:  |,       ,..  ,-.      !     , 

For  God,  whosoever  he  be  (if  haply  there  be  any  other  but 
the  very  world)  and  in  what  part  soever  resiant,  all  sense  he 
is,  all  s'ight,  all  hearing  ;  lice  is  all  life,  all  soule,  all  of  him- 
selfe.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

Len.  Now,  friends,  'tis  left  with  us,  I  have  already 
Dealt,  by  Umbrenus,  with  the  Allobroges, 
Here  resiant  in  Rome. — B.  Jonson.  Catiline,  Act  iv. 
Wherefore  the  king  forthwith  banished  all  Flemings  out 
of  his  kingdome  ;  commanding  his  subjects  likewise  which 
had  a  tvsiance  in  Aritwerpe  to  returne. 

Bacon.  Sen.  VII.  p.  130. 
Fr.Resider,-    It.  Rise- 
dire;    Sp.  Residir;    Lat. 
Residere,  residere,  to  sit  or 
set  down ;  to  settle. 

To  set  down,  to  settle, 
to  stay,  to  abide,  to  con- 
tinue, to  dwell ;  to  settle, 
sink,  or  fall  to  the  bottom. 
Residue,  Lat.  Residuum, 
quod  residel, — that  which 
remains,  stops,  or  stays ; 
that  which  is  left;  the 
rest  or  remainder. 
1615 


RESI'DE,  v. 
Re'sident,  adj. 
Re'sident,  re. 
Residence. 
Re'sidency. 
Residential.' 
Residentiary,  adj. 
Residentiary,  re. 
Reside'ntiariship. 
Re'sidentship. 
Resi'der. 

Re'sidue.  < 

Rbsi'duart.  I 


And  also  the  loutrs  met  at  time 
thidre,  at  no  place  would  he  be  hoste 
as  she  held  residence. — Bate.  F.itylr, 


for  whe  he  resorted 
and  lodged,  but  whet 
Votaries,  pt.  ii. 


The  duke,  for  all  that  the  mater  of  their  comyng  was  plea- 
saut  to  him,  yet  iie  discouercd  nat  to  hastely  his  entente, 
but  sayd.  Sirs,  it  wyll  be  very  harde  to  make  peace  in  that 
place,  where  as  great  hatered  and  warre  is  resydent. 

Berners.  Froissurt.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  129. 

The  duke  of  Yorke  passed  it  ouer  lyghtly  ynough,  for  he 
was  euer  lyghtly  resydeiite  about  the  kynge  and  with  the 
duke  of  Laucastre. — Id.  lb.  c.210. 

Last  of  al  came  the  queere  of  Pauls,  with  their  residen- 
siaries,  the  bishop  of  London  and  the  abbots  following  after 
in  their  pontificalibus.—  Fox.  Actes,  p.  976.  Henry  VIII. 

They  [the  Neruians]  were  sauage  people  and  of  great  va- 

leantness  :  often  rebuking  and  finding  much  fault  with  the 

resident  of  the   Belgies,    for  yeelding   theymselues   to  the 

people  of  Rome,  and  casting  away  lie  vr  auneient  prowesse.: 

Goldinge.  Ctesar,  fol.  53. 

20U5,  facile,  sweet, 
of  gieatnesse,  pride; 


[  mean  she  should  be  c 


One  from  the  forrest  now  approach'd  their  sight, 
Who  them  did  swiftly  on  the  spurr  pursue; 

One  there  still  resident,  as  day  and  night, 
And  known  as  th'  eldest  eke  which  in  it  grew. 

Davenant.  Gondtbert,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

Separation  :  it  is  wrought  by  weight,  as  in  the  ordinary 
residence  or  settlement  of  liquors. 

Bacon.   Naturall  Historic,  §  302. 

This  translavation  ought  so  long  to  be  continued  out  of 
one  vessell  into  another,  untill  such  time  as  it  have  done 
casting  any  residence  downward ;  for  the  sediment  that 
resteth  in  the  bottome  is  the  best. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiv.  c.  18. 

Who  now  remains  as  blessed  in  her  seat, 
As  you  are  with  her  residency  bless'd. 

Daniel.  To  the  Lady  Lucy. 

When  they  believe  it  to  be  no  idolatry,  then  their  so 
believing  it  is  sufficient  security  from  that  crime  which  hath 
so  great  a  tincture  and  residency  in  the  will,  that  from 
thence  onely  it  t"   ~ 


Far  from  your  Capital  my  ship  resides 
At  Keithrus,  and  secure  at  anchor  rides  ; 
Where  waving  groves  on  airy  Neion  grow, 
Supremely  tall,  and  shade  the  deeps  below. 
Thence  to  revisit  your  imperial  dome, 
An  old  hereditary  guest  I 


pe.  Homer.  Odytsey,  b.  t. 
suffer  nothing  like  a  rwt- 


Suppose,  though  I  disown  it,  said  the  Hind, 
The  certain  mansion  were  not  yet  assign'd  : 
The  doubtful  residence  no  proof  can  bring 
Against  the  plain  existence  of  the  thing. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Afterwards,  in  baptism,  the  same  Spirit  fixes,  as  it  were, 
his  dwelling,  or  rcaid<-nti<il  ;ibi>'le,  rt'in^uns  the  heart  in, 
greater  measure.—  Waterland.    Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  349. 


Northamptonshire  was  one.  Pinam  and  Grafton  two  more, 
a  residentiarifihip  in  the  rhun.li  of  Lincoln,  one  or  more 
prebendships  therein,  and  the  office  of  chaunter. 

Wood.  Fasti  Oxon.  vol.  I. 

The   prince   ejector   did   afterwards   kindly   invite    him 

[Th  cot!  ore  Iki.ik]  to  be  his  seerttary,  but  i.e.  luvini,'  e-.u'.iluue, 
declined  that  employment,  as  he  did  the  residenLdup  at 
London  for  the  city  of  Hamburgh.— Id.  Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  i. 


irovided  for  them  all.  their  nature  being  similar. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  20. 
Vhen  all  the  debts  and  particular  legacies  are  discharged, 
surplus  or  residuum  must  be  paid  to  the  residuary  lega- 
,  if  any  be  appointed  by 


Bluvkstone.  Commentaries, 


It.  Rasse- 


SI'GN,  v.  }         Fr.  Resigner 
ii'GN,  «.         I  gnare ;     Sp.    Resignar ;     Lat. 
bxa'tion.   (Resignare,     (re,   and   signare,) 

GNMENT.    J    tO 


RESI'GN. 

Resi' 

R 

Resi'gnment.  J  to  undo  the  sign,  or  signet,  or 
seal ;  to  break  the  seal ;  and,  consequentially,  to 
annul  or  cancel,  (sc.  the  validity  of  a  sealed  instru- 
ment.) to  surrender  or  yield  up,  (sc.  any  thing 
given  or  granted  under  sign  or  seal ;)  and  hence, 
generally, — 

To  surrender  or  yield  up  ;  to  renounce  or  aban- 
don, (to  yield  or  submit.)  See  the  quotation  from 
Cogan. 

Fur  mine  estate,  royall  here  I  resigne 

Into  her  honde.  Chaucer.  Troil.  %  Cres.  b.  l. 

They  dreden  shame,  and  vices  they  resigne.— Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

The  cardinall.  to  bring  y«  worlde  into  a  foole's  paradise, 
was  compelled  eue  with   his  owne  goodwill   to  resigne  his 
,  ■  ■  ■ 

Tijndall.   Workes,  p.  374. 

All  though  he  [Rich.  II .]  had  and  myght  suffyciently  haue 
declared  his  renouncement  by  the  redynge  of  an  other  meane 
persone,  yet  he,  for  the  more  suretie  of  the  mater,  and  for 
the  sayde  retygnaeyon  should  haue  his  full  force  and 
strengthe,  he  therfore  redde  the  scrowle  of  resygnacyon 
hynselfe,  in  maner  and  fourme  as  foloweth. 

Fabyan.  Clironycle,  an.  1  Z'J'}. 

When  all  the  company  prayed  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
■whole  army,  and  thai  Seipio  himself  and  Varus  both  did  first 

to  command  the  whole  camp  :   he  an-v.ercd  them,  he  would 
not  offend  the  law.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  656. 


RES 

men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  stations.  The  more  1 
resiled  from  their  excessive  civilities,  the  more  I  was  loadec 
with  them.— Hume.  Life,  by  himself. 

And  these  rules,  corrupted  by  fraud,  or  debased  by  credu 
lity,  have,  bv  the  common  resiliency  of  the  mind  from  oni 
extreme  to  Another,  incited  others  to  an  open  contempt  o 
all  subsidiary  ordinances,  all  prudential  caution,  and  the 
whole  discipli 

RE'SIN. 


:  uf  regulated  piety. — Rambler,  No.  110. 

.  Resin,  resineux.    See  Rosin. 
bottom  of  the 


RES 

Whether  the  transgression  of  Eve  seducing  did  not  ex- 
ceed that  of  Adam  seduced,  or  whether  the  r  sr-tibility  of 
his  reason  did  not  equivalence  the  facility  of  her  seduction, 
we  shall  refer  it  unto  the  schoolman. 

Brown.  1'ulgar  Errovrs,  b.  i.  c.  I. 

Against  when 

I'll  have  au  excellent  new  fucus  made, 
Re.islice  'gainst  the  s 


V/hirl,   you      :         .         _■ 


we  had  good  store  of  a  pon-  ' 
that  did  not  look  at  all  like  a 
ing  of  a  gummcus  or  resinous 
' '    almost  like  seal- 


RESIPI'SCENCE.  Fr.  Resipiscence ;  Lat. 
Resipiscentia,  from  resipiscere,  (resipere,  re,  and 
sapere,)  to  grow  or  become  sensitive  again;  to 
regain  or  recover  the  senses.  Cotgrave  calls  it 
"  a  second  thinking  wiser  than  the  first ;"  it  is, 
consequentially, — penitence  or  repentance. 

So  powerful  is  the  impression  of  a  divinity  in  humane 
nature,  that  the  most  erring  beleifs  are  fore'd  to  discern  the 
utilty.  and  the  most  perverted  lives  the  necessitie  of  such  a 
soveraigr.  :  who  abounds  with  such  benignitie  ev'n  towards 
these  irritations,  thnt  lie  provides  motives  respectively  pro- 
per for  the  rectifying  each  of  these  errors  :  offering  the  inge- 
nuous reason  and  the  sensual  fear  towards  their  disabuse 
and  resipiscence.— Mountague.  Dev.  ZJss.pt.  ii.  Treat.  3.  s.2. 


Fr.  Resislcr;  It.  R  tixtcre  ,■ 
Sp.  Resistir  ;  Lat.  Resistere, 
(re,  and  sistere,)  Gr.  lo-ruo-Bat, 
to  stand  against.  See  Con- 
sist, Desist,  eVc. 

To  stand  or  stay  against ; 
to  withstand  ;  to  set,  put,  or 
place  against,  to  oppose  ;  to 
strive  or  struggle  against,  to 


RESI'ST,  v. 

Resi'stant,  n. 

Resistance. 

Kesi'stei:. 

Resi'stible. 

Resistibi'lity. 

Resi'stingly. 

Resi'stive. 

Resi'stless. 
contend  against. 

Resistence,  from  resisfens, — is  usually  written, 
improperly,  resistrnice. 


Cha.  I  grant  it 
For  the  honor  of 
By  any  weakness,  forfeited  < 


have  you, 


i  justice,  was  before  you, 
Ar.d  you  have  gain'd  more,  in  a  royal  brother, 
Thau  von  could  lose  bv  vour  resign  of  Epire. 

Benum-  !f  Flelc'h.    The  Coronation,  Act  iv.  sc, 
Then  to  the  Tow'r  (where  he  remained)  went 

The  duke,  with  all  the  peers  in  company, 
To  take  his  offer  with  his  tree  consent, 

And  this  his  resignation  testify.— Daniel.  CivilWars,  b 

And  after,  to  your  issue  that  suruiues, 

A  "  ,od  r,  .,,,„,  ■,..,' of  the  e'oods  ye  leaue; 

v     ,    'l  the  nonor  that  vour  selues  receiue 

Amongst  your  people.— Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ■ 

But  so  much  has  your  danger,  and  that  spell, 

Tile  powerful  name  of  friend,  prevail'd  above  him 

To  whom  I  ever  owe  obedience, 

That  here  I  am.  bv  his  command  to  cure  ye, 

Nai  more  for  ever,  by  his  full  resignment, 

And  willingly  1  ratifie  it 

Beaum.S;  Flelili.  Monsieur  Thomas,  Act  ill.  sc 


net   le 


i  of  so  grct  < 


Temannes  Tale, 


There  mai  be  no  suche  resistence.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 
What  can  he  doo  but  yeld,  that  must  resist  aloone? 

Surrey.  Ecclesiastes,  c.  4. 
After  that  worde  was  broughte  vnto  the  emperours,  that 


nperours,  that 


with  a  breath,  or  oil, 
B.  Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 
When  to  the  cave  they  came,  they  found  it  fast ; 

But  Calidcre.  with  huge  resisllesse  might, 
The  dores  assayled,  and  the  locks  upbrast. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  t>.  vi.  c.  12. 
All  the  bodies  in  the  world,  pressing  a  drop  of  water  on 
all  sides,  will  never  be  able  to  overcome  the  resistance  it 
will  make,  as  soft  as  it  is,  to  their  approaching  one  another, 
till  it  be  removed  out  of  their  way :  whereby  our  idea  of 
solidity  is  distinguished  both  from  pure  space,  which  is 
capable  neither  of  resistance  nor  motion,  and  the  ordinary 
idea  of  hardness—  Locke.  On  Hum.  Undersl.  b.ii.  c.  4.  s.  3. 
According  to  the  decrees  c.f  power  in  the  agent  and 
rcistant,  is  an  action  performed  or  hiudred. 

Pearson.  On  the  Creed.  Art.  6. 
The  name  body,  being  the  complex  idea  of  extension  and 
resittibililii  together  in  the  seine  subject,  these  two  idea*, 
are  not  exactly  one  and  the  same. — Locke. 

Abdelm.  Fly,  fly.  before  the  allurements  of  her  face. 
E'er  she  return  with  some  resistless  grace, 
And  with  new  magick  covers  all  the  place. 

Dryden.   The  Conquest  of  Granada,  Actiii. 

'Tis  resistlessly  plain  that  the  divine  writers  do  not  always 

confine  themselves   to  plain  and  common    grammar,  but 

often  express  their  vigorous  sentiments  in  the  language  of 

the  figurative  construction. 

Blackball.  Sacred  Classics,  vol.  I.  p.  61. 
Because  resistance  is  justifiable  to  the  person  of  the  prince 
when  the  being  of  the  state  is  endangered,  and  the  public 
voice  proclaims  such  resistance  necessary,  they  ha*e  there- 
fore allowed  to  every  individual  the  right 
this  expedience,  and  of  employing  private   1 
even  private  oppression. — Blackslone.  Comment,  b.  i.  c.  ,. 
But  then  he  is  almost  inconceivably  awful ;  absolute  in 


■  au-  enlirely 


hadde  with  harde  bataylles  subd 
Gerniania,  Gracianus  with  a  great  boost  came  downe  to 
resyste  hym. — Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  72. 

Neuerthelesse  there  is  none  so  perfect  in  this  life  that 
findetli  not  let  and  resistance  by  the  reason  of  originall 
sinne,  or  birth  poyson  that  remayneth  in  him. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  1C5. 

After  which  towne  so  yeldyn  syr  Edmunde  of  Woodstoke, 

the  kynges  brother,  than  beynge  at  Burdeaux  as  ye  kyuges 

deputye,  made  such  resyslens  agayn  the  sayde  Charlys  de 

Valoys,  that  a  trewce  was  takyn  for  that  yere. 

Fabyan.  Clironycle,  an.  1325. 
Such  as  rebelled  against  them  they  tooke  as  rebels  and 
resislers  against  God  his  ordinance  and  christian  pietie. 

Fox.  Aries,  p.  158. 


'  The  field  of  comhat  tits  the  young  and  bold, 
The  solemn  council  best  becomes  the  old: 
To  von  the  glorious  conflict  I  resign, 
Letsage  advice,  the  palm  of  age,  be  mine. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b. 
Deaneries  and  prebends  maj 

rick,  by  death,  by  deprivat 

king  or  the  bishop.      "' 


-/I,  ic/.Vo 


become  void,  like  a  bishop- 
r  by  resignation  to  either  the 
.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  2. 


But  they  then,  though  no  more  furious,  yet  more  cou- 

rious  when  they  saw  no  resisler,  went  about  with  pickax. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 

Doth  not  he,  thatlyuetll  after  such  sorte.  rcsis'i»<]'u  denie 

,rist,  his  mouth  sayeth  not  agaynst  him,  but  hys  life  doth. 

Udal.  1  John,  c.  2. 

So  long  he  muzed,  and  so  long  he  lay, 

That  at  the  last  his  wearie  sprite  opprest 

Long  time  resist,  gave  place  to  kindly  rest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 
With  novse  whereof  the  theefe  awaking  light 
Unto  the  entrance  ran  :  where  the  bold  knight 
Encountring  him  with  small  resistence  slew. 

Id.  lb.  b.vi.  c.  12. 

Yea,  the  Statute  of  13  Ed.l.  cap.  3S.  recites;  that  such 

sistance  of  processe  out  of  any  of  the  king's  courts  (much 

ore  then  out  of  the  highest  court  of  parliament)  redounds 

much  to  the  dishonour  of  the  king  and  his  crowne  ;  and 

retreat     that  such  resisters  shall  be  imprisoned  and  fined,  because 

1  they  are  disturbers  of  the  king's  peace  and  of  his  realme. 

Prynne.  Sovereign  Power,  pt.  iii.  p.  12. 
Either  therefore  our  oppositcs  must  grant  all  bishops, 
priests,  ministers,  yea,  all  other  magistrates  whatsoever,  as 
irresistible,   uncensurable,    undeprivable,   uucondemnable, 
for  any  crimes  whatsoever,  as  they  say  kings  are,  which 
they  dare  not  do  ;  or  else  make  kings  as  resistible,  censu- 
rable, deprivable,  and  lyable  to  ail  kindes  of  punishments, 
(by  their  whole  kingdom's  consent  in  parliament)  as  far 
Those  who  have  not  seen  the  strange  effects  of  modes,  ,  forth  as  they,  notwithstanding  all  the  former    "" 
will  never  iniasiae  the  reception  I  met  with  at  Paris  from  |  which  quite  subverts  their  cause.— Id,    o.p.  211 


RESI'LE,o.^ 

ResVliency.  )  1 


Resignation  superadds  to  patience  a  submissive  disposi- 
tion respecting  the  intelligent  cause  of  our  uneasiness.  It  I 
acknowledges  both  the  power  and  the  right  of  a  superior  to  , 
afflict.— Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  c.  2.  s.  3. 

Fr.  Resilier;    Lat.  Re-silire, 
■  (re.  and  salire,  to  leap,)  to  leap 
back.     See  Assail. 
To  leap  or  start  back ;  to  spring  back ; 
quickly. 

in  strike  a  hall  side-long,  not  full  upon  the  sur- 
face, the  rebound  will  be  as  much  the  contrary  way;  whe- 
ther there  he  any  such  that  is,  whether 
a  man  shall  hear  better,  if  he  stand  aside  the  body  reper- 
o.  if  ho  stand  where  he  speaketh,  or  any  where 
in  a  right  line  between)  may  be  tried. 

Bacon.  Xaiurall  Historic,  §  245. 


RESO'LVE,  r.   "\       Fr.  Resouldre ;    It.  Risil- 
Reso'lve,  n.  vere;     Sp.   Resolver;    Lat. 

Reso'lvable.  Resolrere,  (re,  and  solvere,) 

Reso'lihi.e.  to  disjoin,  to  free  or  deliver. 

Reso'llbleness.       See  Dissolve,  Solve,  &c. 
Reso'lvfdly.  To    disjoin,    to   separate, 

Reso'lvedness.         (sc.  the  solid,  the  continu- 
Reso'lvent.  I  ous   parts;)    to  scatter,  to 

Reso'lver.  /disperse;  to  bring  back  or 

Re'solute,  adj.         reduce  to  simplicity,  to  the 
I       Re'solute,  n.  simple   parts  or  dements ; 

!       Re'sohtely.  to   reduce,   to   restore ;    to 

Re'sollteness.        reduce  to  a  fluid  or  liquid 
Resoli'tion.  state:   to  melt,  to  looseu; 

Resoll'tionek.         to  relax. 
Resolutive.        J       To  disjoin,  to  loose,  to 
free   from  (met.)  doubt,   difficulty,    uncertainly, 
danger;  to  remove  doubt  or  difficulty, 
nateness  or  indecision;  to  give  or  pres 
determinate,  distinct  views,  perceptions,  opinions; 
to  clear,  to  determine,  to  decide,  to  ascertain, 
to  fix. 

Resolute,  it.    (Burnet)-— redelivery,  repayment ; 
I  and,    as    in    Shakespeare,    resolute,    determined 
persons. 
Ne  no  man  ne  wondreth,  whan  the  weight  of  the  srrowe, 
\  harded  by  the  cold,  is  rcsolucd  by  the  hrennyng  heate  of 
Phebus  the  Soonue,  for  here  seene  menne  readilv  the  causes. 
Chaucer.  Boecius.  b.  iv. 
Tigris  and  Eufratcs,  resoluen  and  springer-,  of  o  welle  in. 
the  C]  aggee  of  the  roehe  of  the  countrey  of  Achemenec. 
|  1,1.  lb.  b.  r. 

I  [Luther]  haue  giuen  resolute  answere  to  the  first,  in  the 
which  I  persist  and  shall  per>euer  for  euermore. 

•  Fox.  Actes,  #c.  Hen.  fill.  p.  776. 
I  And  ye  shall  enquire  of  the  yearly  resolute*,  deductions,, 
and  paiements  going  forth  of  the  same. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  b.  i.  No.  2"- 

And  so  at  last  (after  longe  and  great  deliberation  had  in, 

the  matter)  because   ther  is  no  better  counsailour.   thou 

leasure  and  lyme.  he  wold  rcsolutelic  with  his  learned  and 

consiimate  iudgemet  cofirme  it. 

Bp.  Gardner.   True  I 
i       It  liketh  me,  quod  she,  to  haue  heard  your  question, 
But  lenger  time  doth  aske  a  resolucion. 

Wyatt.  Complainte  riion  Loue. 
I  Of  the  whiche  wordes  the  duke  made  light  :  and  for 
resolucion  of  answere  at  that  tyme  the  duke  sayde,  Cosyn, 
[  we  kuowe  welle  this  that  ye  haue  sayde  is  trewe. 

Bcrncrt.  Froinurt,  Cmnycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  123, 


Pref.  fol. 


RES 

Horn.  Oh,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolue  it  selfe  into  a  dew. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

And  how  his  limbs,  resolv'd  through  idle  leisour, 
Unto  sweete  sleepe  he  may  securely  lend, 
In  some  coole  shadow  from  the  scorching  heat, 
The  whiles  his  flock  their  chawed  cuds  do  eate. 

Spenser.  Virgil.  Gnat. 
Kit.  No,  Thomas.  1  dare  take  thy  word, 
But,  if  thou  wilt  swear,  do  as  thou  thiuk'st  good ; 


■Mv'd  without  it. 
B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in 
Something  yet  of  doubt  remain 
Which  only  thy  solution 


' 


iii. 


Milton.  Paradii 


For  Henry, 
Is  likely  to  beget  more  conquerors, 
II"  with  a  ladv  of  so  high  resolue, 
(As  is  faire  Margaret)  1     "     ' 


I  doubt  i 


Shakespeare.  1  PI.  Hen.  VI.  Act  v.  sc.  5. 
;  the  opinionative  resolver  thinks  all  these 

,  and  the  theories  here  accounted  mysteries 

are  to  him  revelations.— Gtanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmat.  Pref.' 
Little  doe  these  peremptory  resoluers  know,  either  the 
insinuative  power  of  evill,  or  the  treachery  of  their  own 
heart  in  receiving  it,  or  the  importunitie  of  deceivers  in 
obtruding  it— Bp.  Hall.  Quo  Vadis?  s.  14. 

Agis  meeting  with  Aratus  by  the  city  of  Corinth,  even  as 
he  w.is  consulting  whether  lie  should  light  his  enemic  or  not, 
shewed  himself  in  bis  counsell  then  no  rash  but  a  resolute 
and  valiant  man.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  666. 

Now,  sir,  young  Fortinbras, 

Of  vnimproued  mettle,  hot  and  full, 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

lissant  Danish  powers  victoriously  pursu'd, 
•solulely  here  through  their  thick  squadrons  hew'd 
ay  into  the  north. — Drayton.  Poly-Olbion.  s.  12. 
i.  Sister,  I  should  too  much  bewray  my  weakness, 


-For,'    ■ 


Love's  Sacrifice,  Act  l.  sc.  1. 
ly  alone  without  the  snails 


ishes  of  the  void  shell 

,nth  wax  are  of  a  resolutive  and  discutienl  facultie. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxx.  c. 
:ontinuation  of  these  two  motions  of  the  earth,  i 

and  diurnal,  upon  axes  different  or  not  parallel 
He  into  nothin; 


Cud 


Wherefore  1 
cisely  and  uni 


st  it  should  he  so. 
Intellectual  System,  p.  <>S4. 
though  we  are  used  to  consider  them 

leasure  of  the  legislator,  yet  are  always 
>ns,  known,  perhaps,  in  part  to  us.  but 
God;  and  so  they  are  ultimately  re- 
:  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  v.  p 
)  my  third  general  c 


the  heats  raised  i 


pu hie' 


Own  Time,  1 


in  England,  and  was  ; 
RE'SONANT. 


long 


active  and  eager  man. — Id.  lb. 
See  Resound. 

)      Lat.   Resorbere,   to    suck 
back  again.     See  Absorb. 


RESO'RB,  v. 
Reso'bbent,  adj. 
To  suck  or  sup  up  agaii 
again. 

And  when  past 

Their  various  trials  in  their  various  sph 
If  they  continue  rational,  as  made, 
Resorbs  them  a 


to  swallow  or  imbil 


For  less  than  this  i 
Most  wretched,  bul 
And  uncreated,  bul 


earns  of  mutual  love ; 

divine, 

s  moment  lost, 

i  endless  night. 


Id.  lb.  Night  3. 


Again  r.s  ■rbciil  .«ii]  wave 
Receives  the  waters,  which  il  gave 
From  thousand  rills  with  copious  cui 


RE  SO'RT,  v.  "1        Fr.  Ressorter  ;  trom  re,  and 
Reso'rt,  n.         I  the  Lat.  Sortiri,  to  allot,  to 
Reso'rter.         (hold    by  lot,    sors,   lot,   the 
Reso'rting,  n.  )  allotment,  sc.  of  land,  by  par- 
tition among  the  victors  ;  consequentially,  settle- 
ment, abode:   and,  resort,  to  return  to  our  allotted 
land,  to  return  home  ;  and,  generally, — 

To  return  frequently  ;  to  recur,  or  have,  or 
make  recurrence  or  recourse  frequently  to,  to  fre- 
quent ;  to  repair  to,  to  revisit ;  to  relapse  ;  to 
result,  to  spring  or  issue. 


Allr 

Unto  my  loue  the 


but  that  I  might  resnrte 
jf  goodliheed. 
Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalene 


In  trouth  alway  to  do  you 
As  to  my  ladv  right,  and  ( 
Willi  all  my  witte  and  all 


.  #  Cra.  b.  UL 
But  sygnification  was   soone  made  hereof  by  fyres,  (as 

Cae.-ar  had  counnaunded  beiol  e,  >  and  spedve  >■,,,„,■/  was  made 
thither  frome  the  bulwarkes.— Goldinge.  Casar,  fol.  64. 

the  neighbours  of  the  places 

brought  many 

things 


Afterward  by  t 

ings  to  sell'to 
dwel  among  thei 


Id.  Justine,  fol.  89 


RES 

For  the  design  that  was  laid  for  that  and  all  other  « 
lances  of  the  storv,  we  must  have  resort  to  the  t 
tal  is  given  of  it,  Numb.  wi.—Stillingfleet,  vol.  i.  S. 

;  at  a  ( 

Smith.  'Wealth  of  Nations,  t 

RE-SOUND,  v.  }       Fr.  Resonner  ,    It.  Rise 
Resou'no,  n.  I  nare.;     Sp.  Resonar ;     Lat. 

Resou'nding,  n.     V  Resuvare,  {re,  and  sortare,) 
Re'sonant.  I  to  sound  or  echo,  back  or 

Re'sonance.         J  again,  to  re-echo,  pres.  part. 
Resonans. 

Fr.  Resonnant ;   It.  Risonartte ;   Sp.  Resonante. 
To  return,  to  repeat  a  sound  or  echo  ;  to  report 
or  reverberate  a  sound;   to  sound  frequently  or 
loudly. 

Resonant, — "Resounding,  loud  recording,  sound 
— reporting,  echo-making,"  (Cotgrave.) 

He  plained  him  of  the  heuen  goddes,  whiche  that  were 
ru I'll  to  hem.  he  uvmc  him  to  the  houses  of  the  hell  :  and 
byresouning 
Chaucer.  Bin 
The  secrete  groues  which  oft  we  made'  "■><>wu! 
Of  pleasaunt  playnt,  and  of  our  ladies'  praist 
Recording  oft  what  grace  ech  one  had  tounde. 
What  hope  of  spede,  what  drede  of  long  dela 


Moreover,  the  sonn.l  m: 

nigliUlv    that    resouiltliny 

troke.— Holland.  Pliuie, 
His  huge  trunke  sounded. 


camming  with  a  double 


Many  of  them  may  1 


onstitution.— Id.  lb 


i       Juuenal 
wilbe  found 


his  booke  called  Sat\  r 
tent  and  please  sad  am 

at  resort  of  people. 

Vives.   The  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Won 


Myddlesex, 
■r  of  resiauntes   I 
ten  or  straungers 


;,  or  in  the  eytye 

or   of  resorterx   thereto, 
T.  More.   Workes,  p.  900. 


Sharp,  vol.  ii.  Sec.  5. 

our  undauntedness  appear  theeffecr  of  sullen 
itabie  that  we  may  not  be  suspected  to  be  the 
Works,  vol.'v.  p.  303. 


religion—  Boyll 

As  to  the  habit  of  the  body,  young  peopl 
effeminately,  require  to  be  treated 


"milder  resolve/ 
who  live  a  labouring  life. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  i.  c.  1 


Ransackt  the  wo 
)f  many  wretches  ! 
Tbether  resor/es. 
Asyde,  with  faire 


Ado 


i  playe 


Opium,  (with  which  uu  tamperwit 

danger,)  if  duly  corrected  and  prepared,  proves  sometimes  a 
great  ecse/rer,  and  commonly  a  great  sudorifick. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  188. 

You  all  the  way  resolutely  dispute  with  me  the  point  of  \ 
the  Son's  necessary  existence,  as  much  as  the  other  point  ot 
the  Father's  supremacy  ;  you  are  resolute  in  denying  the  Son 


There  is  (replies  the  Roman)  so  great  a  difference  betwixt  , 
the  case  of  a  resolved  soldier,  that  thinks  himself  in  point  of 
reputation  engaged  not  to  retreat,  and  that  of  a  young  lady 
from  whom  no  ico/f/ooo  ■'.,  much  less  obstinacy,  can  be 
expected—  Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  300. 

Then  teach  my  soul,  to  doubt  and  errour  prone, 

Let  partial  favour,  hopes,  or  interest  guide, 


A  little  lowlv  hermitage  it  was, 

Downe  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forest's  side, 
Far  from  resort  of  people,  that  did  pas 
In  traveill  to  and  froe.  /*.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  2. 

At  which   their  markets   were    dispos'd,   counsels    and 

martiall  courts, 
And  where   to  th'  altars  of  the  gods  they  made  divine 
resorts.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 

But  certainly  some  there  are  that  know  the  resorts  and 
ike  a  house  that  bath  convenient  staires  and  entries  but 
lever  a  faire  roome. — Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Cunning. 
Lys.    You  may   so;    'tis   the  better  for  you  that  your 
esorters  stand  upon  sound  legs. 

Shakespeare.  Prince  of  Tyre,  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 
We'll  in  our  faces  our  colours  display, 
And  hallow  our  yearly  resorting. 

Brome.    The  Painter's  Entertainment. 
When  next  the  sun  his  rising  light  displays, 
And  gilds  the  world  below  with  purple  rays; 
The  Oeeen,  /Eneas,  and  the  Tyrian  Court 
Shall  to  the  shady  woods,  for  sylvan  game,  resort. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  .Eneis,  b.  iv. 
In  fortune's  empire  blindly  thus  we  go, 
And  wander  after  pathless  destiny ; 


To  Pompey's 

Thou.  Cato,  c 

YOL.  II. 


Cha 


The  only  noise  which  rolled  through  the  sky 

Were  holy  echoes  that  to  her  did  hear 

The  sweet  resounds  of  those  rich  anthems. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  p.  300. 

There-.io!/??r7;7?oof  the  sea  upon  the  shore,  and  the  murmur 
if  winds  in  the  woods  wiihont  appaienl  wind,  show  wind  to 
ollow.—  Bacon.    NulurallHislotic,   §317. 

His  volant  touch 

Instinct  through  all  proportions  low  and  high 
Fled  and  pursu'd  transverse  the  lesonanl  fugue. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xt. 
Now  near  the  shelves  of  Circe's  shores  they  run, 
(Cine  the  rich,  the  daughter  of  the  Sun,) 
A  dangerous  coast :  the  goddess  wastes  her  days 
In  Joyous  songs,  the  r 


Dryden.  Virgil.  JEncls,  b  vli. 


:  fourscore  yeara 


of  which  he  named  t 
old.— Boyle.   Works, 


Through  the  throng  of  these  astonish. -d  spectators  t'e 
procession  passed  hv  the  puMic  streets  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
Temple,  wh 


porticoes  resound 
1  the  multitudes. 
Bp.  Horsley.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  32. 

RE-SOURCE.  >      Fr.  Resource,  a  new  source 
Resou'rcei.ess.    (  or  spring  ;  resourdre,  ( re,  and 

sourdre,)  to  spring  or  rise  up  again;  to  abound; 

and,  thus,  resource, — 

The  spring,  well,  or  fountain-head,  of  abundance 

in  need,  of  aid  or  succour  in  distress. 


For  whatsoever  from  onr  1 
Greater  or  less,  a  vast  retu 

and  she  [the 
rn  she  make 

earth]  takei> 

Nor  an 

lint  w 

i  I  only  pleas'd  wit 
th  her  ways,  her  me 

Den) 

d  he 

Of  Old  Age,  pt 

Yet  those  how  feeble,  and,  indeed, 
You  see  too  well  ;  nor  need  my  w< 

Yaliqlll-ll'.l    Without    r,'.-.,,  11  >r,'  ;    ],U< 

flat  by  fate, 

[venous  within,  a  foe  without  the  gate. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b. 
Fear  wing'd  my  flight ;  and  having  once  transgress'd, 
To  flee  I  judg'd  my  last  rrtourr,  and  best. 

Fawkes.  jpollonius  Rhodius.  Argonautics,  b. 
A  poor,  unfruitful,  and  resourceless  subjection.— Burkt 
RE- SOW,  v.     To  sow  again. 
And  [many  times]  they  are  forced  to  r 


.  winter-corne.— Bac 


RE-SPEAK,  v. 
answer ;  to  answer. 


Nat.  Hist.  §  169. 

dn,  in  return  or 


RES 


Ko  ioeand  health  th»t  Denmarke  drinkes  to  day, 
But  the  yre.it  cannon  to  the  clowds  shall  tell. 
And  the  king's  route,  the  heauens  shall  bruite  a£ 
Respeaking  i 


BESPE'CT,  v. 
Rf.spe'ct,  n. 
Respe'ctable. 

Respectabi'litt. 
Respe'cter. 

Rf.spe'ctfi-l. 

RESPt  CTFL't.LY. 

Respe'ctiox. 

Respe  ctive. 

Respectively. 

RespeVtivist. 

Respe'ctless. 

Respf.'cti'ous. 


Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  EC.  2. 
Fr.  Respect;  It.  Rispet- 
tare,  rhpelto  ,•  Sp.  Rrspetar, 
respeto;  Lat.  Rcspkere,  (re, 
and  specere.)  to  look  back, 
to  look  again. 

To  look  back  again,  to 
regard,  to  keep  in  view,  to 
'hold  in  view,  or  in  consi- 
deration, (se.  as  estimable 
or  honourable  ;  deserving 
consideration  or  reflec- 
tion ; )  to  feel,  have,  offer, 
or  pay  regard  or  honour 
to  ;  to  esteem,  to  honour ; 
to  regard  considerately. 

Respective, — having  respect,  regard,  reference, 
or  relation,  especially,  individually  ;  having  espe- 
cial or  particular  regard  or  reference  ;  regardful, 
considerate  ;   reflective. 

Respectably,  respectability,  are  words  common 
in  speech. 

No  respect  hauingrwhat  was  best  to  done, 
Till  rie/ht  an*. ne  beholding  here  and  there, 
I  spied  a  friend  of  mine.— Chaucer.   The  Court  of  Love. 
To  whose  diligence  imminent  dangers  and  difficult  at- 
tempts seemed  nothing,  in  respect  of  his  willing  mind,  for 
the  commodilie  of  his  prince  and  countrey. 

Hackluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  33. 
The  sayd  Christ,  GoeThou  and  do  likewise,  that  is,  with- 
out difference  or  respectio  of  persons. 

Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  78. 
In  dooing  of  all  which  thinees  the  king  hath  not  beene 
thus  renpeefiue,  as  the  pope  now  sheweth  himselfe  towardes 
him.  hut  like  a  perfect  friend  hath  beene  alwaies  contented 
franklie,  liberally,  and  openly  to  expone  all  his  study,  labour, 
trauaiie,  treasure,  puissaunce. 

Fox.  Actes,  t}c.  Ben.  Till.  p.  9S0.  ' 

But  what  haue  these  our  respectiuists  to  doe  with  the  \ 

Apostle  Paule,  seeing  they  are  the  whole  vniuersall  church,  I 

by  whose  authorilie  Paule  either  standeth  or  falleth,  beeing 

but  a  member  onelie  and  a  part  of  the  church. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1173. 
For  they  feared  least  they  should  note  him  for  a  heretike, 
whom  they  were  not  able  perhaps  to  conuince  either  to  be 
erroneous  or  offensiue.  and  therefore  they  haue  found  out 
this  aduerbe  respective,  and  after  numbring  of  the  articles, 
then  come  they  and  say  that  some  be  respeetiuaUt  hepetteallj 
some  errouious.  and  some  offensiue. — Id.  lb.  p.  1170. 

But  by  that  sight  Kalander  soon  judged  that  his  guest 
was  of  no  mean  calling;  and  therefore  the  more  respectfully 
-Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

ist  and  credit  bare, 
;  look  f  effect. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iii. 
All  my  delight  on  deedes  of  armes  is  sett, 

To  hunt  our  perilh-s  and  adventures  hard, 
By  sea.  by  Ian:!,  whvre.-.n  they  may  be  niett, 
Onely  for  honour  ami  for  high  regard, 
Without  respect  of  richesse  or  reward. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 
Tet  the  huge  stroke,  which  he  before  intended, 

Kept  •"-.  his  course,  as  he  did  it  direct. 
And  with  such  monstrous  poise  adowne  descended. 

That  seemed  imn-hl  coul  1  him  from  death  protect: '       ' 
But  he  it  «ei;  did  ward  with  v.ise  respect. 

Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  12. 
Then  Peter  opened  his  mouth  and  said.  Of  a  truth  I  per- 
ceive that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons — Acts,  X.  34. 
What  should  it  be  that  he  respects  in  her, 
But  I  can  make  respective  in  my  selfe  ? 

Shakapeart.   Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Dost  thou  sleepe  t     ./Eaeides,  am  I 

Forgotten  of  thee  f     Being  alive,  I  found  thy  memorie 
Eier  respeoifultt  I'M  111!  ve  abates. 

Interre  me  quickly,  enter  me  in  Plutoes  iron  gates. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 

We  relieve  idle  vagrants  and  counterfeit  beggars,  but 

have  no  care  at  all  of  these  really  poor  men.  who  are,  nie- 

tbinks,  to  be  respectfully  treated  in  regard  of  their  quality. 

Cowley.  Of  Aeance. 

For  standing  now  alone,  he  sees  his  might 

of  raptctiw  awe; 


RES 

2  Cup.  If  it  were  the  basest  filth  or  mud  that  runs  in  the 
channel,  I  am  bound  to  pledge  it  respectively,  sir. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  hit  Humour,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Bob,  Shall  I?  you  hear  fellow  Stephano,  learn  to  know 
me  more  respectively ;  how  dost  thou  think  I  shall  become 
the  steward's  chair,  ha? 

Beaum.  £  Fletch.  Lover's  Cure,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
Tydides  and  my  selfe  fas  halfe  appall'd 
With  your  remorcefull  plaints)  would,  passing  faine 
Haue  broke  our  silence ;  rather  then  againe 
Endure,  respectie^e,  their  so  mouing  cries. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 
Sis.  Why  then  T  see  there  is  no  hope  of  him ; 
Some  husbands  are  r<spectte>s  of  their  wives, 
During  the  time  that  they  are  issueless  ; 
But  none  with  infants  blest  can  nourish  hate, 
But  love  the  mother  for  the  children's  sake. 

ll'tlkins.  Miseries  of  In  forced  Marriage,  Act  iii. 
The  sixth  place  declares  this  prohibition  to  he  as  retpect- 
less  of  human  nature,  as  it  is  of  religion,  and  therefore  is 
not  of  God.— Milton.  Doct.  $  Disc,  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  10. 
This  said,  he  ceas'd  :  the  king  of  men  replies  : 
Thy  years  are  awful,  and  thy  words  are  wise. 
But  that  imperious,  that  unconquer'd  soul, 
No  laws  can  limit,  no  respect  control. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
Check'd,  at  last, 


There  are  three  schemes  which  I  may  call  Catholic,  Sabel- 
ian,  and  Arian,  one  oi  the  three  must,  in  the  main,  be  true, 
fhe  way  to  know  which  is  to  -weigh  and  consider  the  diffi- 
ulties  attendine  each  ;>>•   <  c 

V,  ,„ 


nd  from  her  1 


i  approach  1 


I  the  golden  comb ; 


.2.  §3. 


great  immortals  plac'd. 

Fawkes.  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Aryottauti 

Goodness  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  create  respe 

should  it  be  seated  in  a  mind  which  indicates  extr 

becility,  it  cannot  be  deemed  respectable. 

Cugan.  On  the  Passions, 
We  know  not  their  number,  their  situation,  nor  the  mem- 
ber to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  C.4. 

RESPE'RSE,  v.  Lat.  Resperstts.  past  part,  of 
respergere,  (re,  and  spargere,)  to  sprinkle. 

To  sprinkle,  to  scatter,  to  strew. 

Hence  I  hope  that  they  may  the  rather  be  invited  to  love 
and  consider  the  rare  documents  of  Christianity,  which  cer- 
tainly is  the  great  treasure-house  of  those  excellent  moral 
ami  perfective  discourses,  which  with  much  pains  and 
greater  pleasure  we  finde  respersed  and  thinly  scattered  in 
all  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  Pref.  6.  42. 

Take  David's  Psalter,  or  the  other  hymns  of  holy  scrip- 
ture, or  any  of  the  pravers  which  are  .e^persed  over  the 
Bible.— Id.  Discourse  on  Extempore  Prayer,  s.  31. 

And  they  speak  tluis  particularly  in  the  matter  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  as  appears  in  the  instances  above  reckoned 
and  in  others  respened  over  this  treatise. 

Id.  Of  the  Real  Presence,  §  10. 

RESPI'RE,  v.  ^  Fr. Respirer;  It.Re.spirare; 
Respira'tion.  I  Sp.Respirar ;  Lat. Reapirare, 
RF.spi'nABLE.  J  (re,  and  spirare,  to  breathe, 
Respiratory.  J  A.  S.  Spir-ian.  ) 
To  breathe,  to  take  breath  again  ;  to  cease 
from  laborious  exertion,  (causing  excessive  breath- 
ing;) to  pause,  to  rest. 

Then  shall  the  Britons,  late  dismay'd  and  weake, 
Prom  their  long  vassalage  gin  to  respire, 
And  on  their  Paynim  foei  avefkge  their  wranekled  ire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  C.3. 

■ Then  when  againe  her  respirations  found 

■Pree  passe,  (her  minde  and  spirit  met)  these  thoughts  her 
words  did  sound.— Chapman,  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 


And  ih 

Whil 


l.euii 


>  restraining  fear  at  hand  he  saw. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.i. 
Bom.  He  gon  in  triumph,  and  Mercutio  slaine  ? 
Away  to  hem;- 

And  fire  and  fury  he  mj  conduct  now. 
Shakespeare,  Ron, 


Yet  still  he  heavt.  ...  ith  despair, 

Shakes  all  at  i  of  air: 

A  short  relief,  v-hich  hut  prolongs  his  pain; 
He  faints  by  fits  ;  and  then  respires  again. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xii. 
The  idea  of  respiration,  like  that  of  spontaneous  motion, 
w.  is  one  of  those  thru  <otiv.su  our  complex  idea  of  every 

§  Juliet,  Act  iii.  sc.  2.     animal.— Bolingbroke,  Ess.  2.  Human  Reason. 
1G1S 


RES 

Alone  the  wind  from  Libva's  sands  respires. 
And  burns  each  warrior's  breast  with  secret  fires. 

Hoote.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  Xiil. 
In  the  con 

Tlte  toiling  steeds  expand  the  nostril  wide, 

While  ev'ry  breath,  hy  respiration  strong 

Forc'd  downward,  is  consolidated  soon 

Upon  their  jutting  chests.  Cuuper.  Task,  b.  iv, 

RE'SPITE,  n.  >      Fr.  Respiter,  respit .   It.  RL 
Rbspi'te,  v,        S  spet/o.  Nioot, — from  respirare; 

Menace  and  Skinner, — from  respectus  ;  q.d.  tempus 
respiciendi,  a  pause,  a  cessation  ;  delay. 

To  pause,  cease,  delay ;  to  prolong  or  to  pro- 
rogue ;  to  stay,  to  withhold. 

■ &  said,  the  Scottes  wilde 

Thre  daves  haf  recite,  &■  than  the  castelle  gelde. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  275. 

But  wold  ye  vouchen  sauf  upon  seurtee 

Two  vere  or  three  for  bo  retpiten  me, 

Than  were  I  wel.— Chaucer.  Frankeleintt  Tale,  V.  11,951. 

And  by  this  caus* 

So  that  the  death 

And  when  it  is  so  ferforth  come, 

That  Saul  hath  hym  uiscomfite, 

The  god  bad  make  no  respite. 

That' he  ne  shulde  hym  slea  anone.— Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 


In  doyng  herof  he  spent  ten  dayes.  not  respityng  hys  soul- 
diers  fro  their  labour  so  muche  as  the  nyght  tyme. 

G'lldiuge.  Casar.  Commentaries,  fol.  115. 

By  and  by  after,  so  that  there  was  scarce  so  much  respit 

as  to  order  and  dispose  the  things  they  had  determined,  the 

ennemves.  at  a  w;-.tch  uurde  ^uen.  came  running  down  on 

al  sides— Id.  lb.  fol.  67. 

Those  [lustes]  same  against  the  hulwarke  of  the  sight 
Did  lay  strong  sie^-e  and  battailous  assault, 
espitt  day  or  night. 
Spemer.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 
of  them  a  wicked  death,  saving  this 
ne  respited  a  little  while  longer,  and 
ed  a  poor  and  miserable  life,  never 
i  place.— North.  Plutarch,  p   829. 


ichlit   ■ 


tarrying  long  in  any 


If  we  may  venture  to  declare  more  particularly  in  what 
sense  God  might  be  said  to  have  hardened  their  hearts,  it 
was.  very  prohahly,  hy  forbearing  U»  strike  terror  into  them  ; 
by  giving  them  respite.  -    J 


till  the  first  day  of 


The  entry  therefore  on  the  roll  or  re 

is  respited,  through  defect  of  the  jnr 

the  next  term,  then  to  appear  at  Wes 

Btackstone.   Com 

RESPLENDENT.^         Fr.   B^plendir,    re- 
Resple'ndence.  I  splendissanl ;  It.  Risplen- 

Resple'ndency.  >  dere  ;    Sp.  Resplnndecer  ; 

Resple'nishing.  J   Lat.    Resphndere,     (re, 

RESPLt'NDtsuANT.       /  and  splcndcre, )  to  shine, 
to  return  or  remit,  a  splendour  or  brightness. 
Brightly  shining,  brilliant,  refulgent. 
O  courfin  figure  resplendent  with  glory. 
Chaucer.    The 


',  Craft  nfZouers. 
with 


The  heuyn  visible  is  most  pleasauntly 


Fabyan.  Chronicle,  c.  49. 
There  all  within  full  rich  arayd  he  found, 
With  ro\all  arras  and  retplendent  gold. 
And  did  with  store  of  every  thing  abound, 
That  greatest  princes'  presence  might  behold. 

Spenser.  Futrie  Queene,  b.1.  c.  8. 
There  hang  downe  certaine  buttons  (as  it  were)  like  ber- 
ries round    in  a  circle,  which,   with 
reverberation  of  the  sun  beames,  doe  shine  ; 
sptendent  gold.— Hoilund.  Ptitiie,  b.  xxi.  c.  2 

Son.  thou  in  whom  my  glory  I  behold 
In  full  resplendence,  heir  of  all  my  might, 
Neiriv  it  now  concernes  us  to  be  sure 
Of  our  Omnipotence,  and  with  what  arms 


Of  Deitie 

Their  he; 

the  beholders  of 


,   hold   - 


More.  The  Philosophical  Cabbala,  c.  1. 

1  the  radiant  car, 
;  sweeping  at  their  side;) 
iridles  tv'd. 
Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xlx. 

-    vn  almighty 
■  i.ing  back  upon 
..   pt.  i.  c.  1. 


RESPO'ND,  v. 

Respo'nd,  n. 
Respondent. 
Respc/ndSnce. 
Respo'nsal,  adj. 
Respo'nsal,  n. 
Respo'nsb. 
Responsible. 
Respossibi'litv. 
Respo'nsion. 
Respo'n-sive. 
Respo'nsohy. 
What  was  his  respom 

Ye  pave  me  ones  a  d 
That  I  should  he  tl 


RES 

Fr. 


it.  m- 


espondere,     ( re, 
spondere.)       See    Sponsor, 
and  Correspond. 

To  answer  for,  to  be  an- 
swerable for  ;  to  make  a  fit 
or  suitable  return  ;  to  suit. 
Respo?isible, — an  s  w  e  rabl  e 
or  able  to  answer ;  liable, 
accountable  ;  or  that  may 
be  bound  or  obliged, 
writen,  I  ne  saub  no  herd. 

R.  Brunne,  p,  98. 


i  Troy, 


They  so  proceeded  into  the  stalles,  there  sitting  .ill  the 
masse  time,  the  company  standing  in  their  copes,  and  sing- 
ing a  adenine  respond  in  honour  of  the  visitors. 

Fox.  Aetes,  $c.   fol.  1778.  Quccne  Mary. 
In  the  entring  out  of  the  gate  of  the  citie,  as  men  go  vnto 
Gothlehem.  he^lid  sing  this  hymne,  Fceiix  namgue.     And 
that  respond  being  ended,  &c— Id.  lb.  fol.  585.  Hen.  V. 

For  though 


the  virtue  I 


;  not  proued, 


One  was  answered  at  Cambridge  when  he  pressed  th 
spo'isall,  what  save  ye  to  myne  argumente— whiche  was 
in  dede  of  his  owne  makynge. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explication.  Of  Transubstantiacion,  fol. 

Respnnsinr.s  unto  the  questions.  To  the  first  question  I 
say.— Burnet.  Records,  b.  iii.  No.  21. 

Shew  unto  the  same  how  ye  have  received  letters  from  the 
king's  highness  [Henry  Vltl.]  and  me.  [Wolsey]  responslves 
,  .  ,-.  rehearsed. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  No.  23. 

The  responsorie  which  is  called  the  Gradual!  (being  woont 
to  be  sung  at  the  sfeps  going  vp)  with  alleluya,  ITonorius 
saith  that  Ambrose  made  them,  but  pope  Gregorie  ordained 
them  to  be  receiued.— Fox.  Aclcs,  «yc.  fol.  1275.  Q.Mary.      . 

And  though  to  you  our  good  Circassian  friend 


Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  x. 
We  have  known  many  of  them  taupht  to  begin  to  sing, 
only,  when  a  man  would  have  them:  and  keepe  there  re- 
sponds in  course  after  others,  in  good  concent  and  harmonic. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  29. 
He  was  to  be  responsal  both  to  God  and  the  king. 

Hcylin.  Life  of  Laud,  p.  213. 
The  joyous  birdes,  shrouded  in  chearefull  shade, 

Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempred  sweet; 
Th'  angelicall  soft  trembling  voyces  made 
To  th'  instruments  divine  respondence  meet. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qlieene,  b.  11.  C.  12. 
Peter  alone  pjefore]  spred  to  the  winde 
The  glorious  signe  of  i 


es  notice  that  . 

larger  than  the  model  laid  down  by  Christ, 
meaning,  than  the  form  of  baptism  :  and  he  refers  the 
enl.u-eiiieiit  of  the  responses  to  immemorial  custom  or 
tradition.—  Wateriand.    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  161. 


Thomson.  Spring. 
The  church  was  conducted  in  every  step,  at  first  by  ora- 
cular responses,  and  afterwards  by  a  long  series  and  con- 


Ami  lYoiu  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  v; 

She  call'd  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  5 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  ch 
A  soft  respoiis/re  voice  was  heard  at  e 

And  Hope  enchanted  smil'd,  and  wav'd 


er  golden  hail 
I.   The  Passim 


REST,  r. 
Rest,  n. 
Re'stie. 


And  hymn 


-  all  1 


With* 

Their  humble  song  the  veelding  aire  doth  beat. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  BoVlogiie,  b. 
His  rent  in  fair  respondence  must  arise 
To  double  trebles  of  his  one  yeare's  price. 

Bp.  Hall.  b.v.  Sat 
By  whose  words  it  is  cleare  that  the  ancient  kings 
France  were  inferiour  in  jurisdiction  to  their  whole  kli 
lomes  and  parlis 


for  the  grossest  misde 


Fr.  Hester;  It.  Restore  •  Sp. 
Resfar;    Lat.  Rcstare,— 

To  stop  or  slay,  to  remain. 
Also  as  the  Fr. — 
Re'stifness.      I       "  To   remain,   superabound, 
Re'stiveness.  j  be  behind,  superfluous,  over- 
plus, more  than  enough." 

The  rest, — that  upon  which  any  thins:  resteth ; 
also,  the  remainder,  the  overplus;  that  which  i9 
not  contained,  or  comprised,  or  included  : — other 
of  the  same  kind  or  class.      See  Rest,  infra* 

To  set  up  my  rest ;  i.  e.  resting,  abiding  place ; 
ffiy  stay,  staid  or  fixed  position. 

Restive, — staying,  stopping;  resisting,  refusing 
to  go,  to  move;  obstinate,  stubborn. 

But  if  thou  art  named  a  lew,  and  restisl  in  the  lawe  and 
hast  glorie  in  God,  and  hast  knowe  his  wille. 

Wiclif.  Ramaynes,  c.  2. 

Neuerthelesse  God  hath  written   his  will,  to  haue  his 

benefites  kept  in  memorie,  to  his  glorie  and  our  benefite, 

and  namely  this  benefite  of  all  benefites,  wherin  only  the 

pith  of  our  salvation  resteth.—Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  441. 

But  me  besprent  with  teres,  my  tender  son, 
And  eke  my  swete  Creusj,  with  the  rest 
Of  the  houshold,  my  father  gan  beseche. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  J£neis,h.\\. 
And  would  to  God  we  were  not  like  kicking  and  rcsiy 
horses,  more  ready  to  go  backwarde  then  forward. 

Calvin.  Fovre  Godly e  Sermons,  Ser.  4. 


Coris.  Let  him  kiss  bis  drum  ! 
I'll  save  my  lips,  I  rest  on  it. 

Massinger.   The  Bond 
Malhecco  stopt  In  great  i 

And,  with  pale  eyes  fast  lised  i 
Their  counsell  crav'd  in  iirmiu" -r 


Gio, 


For  their  right  hands  they  [1 

lie  nether  end,  (to  fix  in  the 
:on  above,  to  rest  the  musquet  o 


tortures  of  a  thousand  hells, 

squeteers]  shall 


,P-4. 


Tl,i, 


Prynne.  Treachery  fy  Disloyalty,  App, 
i  much  more  modestly  exnre-ss'd  than 


son/\n  the  Rinnan  brevi.try,  ^ie.i!;ing  of  the  Apostles:  They 
have  deserved  eternal  rewards  by  despising  the  commands 
of  princes.— Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Cansc.  b.  iii.  c.  3.  Rule  6. 

These  are  the  pretty  respnvsnries,  these  are  the  dear 
antimonies,  that  so  bewitched  of  late  our  prelates  and  their 
cliaDlains  with  the  goodly  echo  they  made. 

Milton.  Areopagitica. 

Let  me  remind  you  once  again  that  you  forgot  the  part 
you  was  to  bear.     Your  business  was  not  to  oppose,  but  to 


■i  Under  whom,  they  will  be  much  more  shye, 

\       And  (fearing  m  v  voice, wishing  ih  ine)  grow  resile,  nor  go  on, 
1      To  beare  us  off?  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  r. 

Overt  and  apparent  vertues  bring  forth  praise  ;  but  there 

e   secret   and    hidden   vermes   that    min-    forth   fortune. 

\  mine  deliveries  of  a  man's  sdfe,  which   have  no  name. 

"he  Spanish  name  despmhultvra  partly  expresseth   them: 


ttha 


i  the  wheeles 


,<{,r!,t,. 


Instead  of  answering  the  difficulty  proposed,  which  was 
the  part  of  a  respond'')) t.  you  choose  to  slip  it  over,  and 
endeavour  to  put  me  upon  the  defensive;  which  is  by  no 
tneans  fair.— Id.  lb.  p.  2. 

After  some  short  praiers  and  responsals,  the  mass-priest 

begs  at  the  hands  of  God  this  great  and  blasphemous  favor. 

Brevint.  Saul  $  Samuel,  c.  14. 


RES 

but  dismounted  from  the  saddle  when  he  fonnd  the  heast 
which  bore  lam  began  to  grow  rest  iff  ami  ungovernable. 

Dryden.    I'irgif.  Georgia,  Ded. 
And  now  on  Caucasus,  with  snow  o'er^pread, 
The  rising  morn  her  silver  radiance  shed, 
When  proud  jEeta,  earlier  than  the  rest. 
The  fencing  corslet  buckled  to  his  hr  ast. 

Fowkes.  Apoilunius  Rhadtus.  Argonaufics.b.W. 


Rk'sti.essness. 


stav  or  v: 

be  or  bee 

v.  to  put  ( 


1  quiet. 


■place  in 

tranquil- 
lity ;  in  stillness  or  repose; 
to  be  or  become,  or  cause  to 
be  or  become,  quiet,  peaceful,  tranquil;  still; 
contented ;  to  stop  or  stay,  to  repose,  to  recline ; 
to  rely. 

The  he  adde  a  wule  yrest,  ys  armes  he  gan  to  caste. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  308. 
Tho  this  hatail  was  y  do,  thes  Britones  attelaste 
Nome  the  town  of  Cornboru,  and  ther  inne  hadde  reste 
Thre  dayes  and  thre  nygt.  Id.  p.  141. 

Myght  lie  neuer  noure  [no  where]  fynd  a  restyng  place. 
Right  vnto  Donkastre  the  Danes  gan  him  cbace. 


;  soule  at  Christe's 


Piers  Plaithman, 


■  turnyde  and  sigh  thilk  disciple  stiyi 
which  also  restide  in  the  souper  on 
e  to  him,  Lord,  who  is  it  that  schal  1 


>  Lath  r 


:  he  schal  restr  his  bed. 


By  this  the  vessel  half  her  course  had  run, 
And  as  much  tested  till  the  rising  sun. 

Dryden.   Ovid.  Metafil.  I 
Behind  she  stood,  and  by  the  golden  hair 
Achilles  sciz'd  .  to  him  alone  confest; 
A  sable  cloud  conceal'd  her  from  the  rest. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad, 
Such  an   idle,  restive  presence  as  this  is  utterly  in< 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  4.  | 
He  served  his  country  when  it  was  in  need  of  his  courage  ; 
and  conduct  until  he  thought  it  was  time  to  serve  himself;  , 
1619 


And  ye  schal  fynde  reste  to  youre  soulia.— Id.  lb.  c.  11. 
Thus  walke  I  like  a  resteles  caitif. 

Chaucer.   The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,fil52. 
Thene  Charlys  the  vi.  of  that  name,    newely  crowned 

archebysshop  of  Reynes  and  the  marshal  of  Fraunce  into 
Brytaygne,  for  to  sette  an  vnyte  and  restful!  peas  atwene 
ve  sayd  sir  John  and  the  laste  wvfe  of  sir  Charlys. 

Fnbyan.    Ch.fmycle,   an.  1304. 
So  (saith  he)theyliuTg  reslfuUy  and  in  helth  vnto  extreme 
age,  shall  leaue  the  same  maner  of  lyuvnge  vnto  their  sue- 
cessours.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  21. 

This  also  is  vnmynded  of  wryters  outher  for  restfulnesse 
of  tyme,  or  ellys  for  rudenesse  of  his  dedes,  that  clerkes  lyst 
uat  to  spende  any  tyme  in  wrytyng  of  such  dedes. 

Fnbyan.   Chronycle,  c.  22. 
So  (hat  more  and  more  that  coutre  grewe  to  more  restful- 
ncssc  and  peas.— Id.  lb.  an  1296. 

Well,  well :  but  for  my  owne  parte,  as  I  haue  set  vp 


ground;  my  maiste 

Shakespear 

So  forth  shtfrnde, 

FonoawingTheg..3 
Till  that  to  the 


so  I  will  not  re 
s  a  verie  Jew;    giue  him 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  A 


F*e>, 


present  i 
tii.  90.2. 


Avrora.  out  of  restful!  bed.  did  from  bright  Tython  rise, 
To  bring  each  deathless  e^ency  light,  and  use.  to  mortall 
eyes.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vii. 

With  falre  attendants  then, 

The  sheets  and  bedding  of  the  man  of  men, 

Within  a  cabin  of  the  hollow  keele, 

Spred.  and  made  soft;  that  sleepe  might  sweatly  seele 

His  r,:J full  eyes.  Id.  lb.  Odyssey,  b.  acHI. 

Let  not  his  love,  let  not  his  restiesse  spright, 
Be  unreveng'd,  that  calles  to  you  above 
From  wand'ring  Stygian  shores,  where  it  doth  endlesse 

move.  Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

Meantime,  rctir'd  to  Tyber's  flow'ry  bounds, 
In  the  cool  stream  to  bathe  his  glowing  wounds, 
The  wretched  father  (lather  now  no  more) 
In  sullen  sorrow  rested  on  the  shore. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  Mneid,  b.  x. 
Guard  the  more  strongly  against  a  common  failing,  viz. 
he   resting  in  a  string  of  unmeaning  words,  which  really 

i.  279. 
than 

when  we  see  philosophers  become  flatterers,  and  carrying  on 
the  restless  designs  of  ambition  under  the  pretence  of  teach- 
ing the  art  of  contentment  to  others. 


Slillingflcct,  vol.  ii-  Ser 
I  casts  and  turns  itself  resHesr.lij  from   i 


The  Impotent  triumphs  of  the  Jews  pave  en  eclat  to 
every   movement   which    the    rettlett   though   de*  "    * 
■plrit  of  Julian  was  hourly  pushing  forward. 

Employment  seldom  so  totally  engages  us  as  to 

the  spaces  of  our  time,  hut  resttessnesse,  whimsy, 
come  in  to  supply  the  vacancies. 

Search    Light  of  Nature,  vol .  i. 


RES 

To  re-instate,  to  replace,  to  repair,  to  return ; 
to  put  or  place,  to  bear  or  bring,  back  to  a  former 
state  or  condition  ;  to  recover ;  to  review. 

Commune   rigt,   quath    Pandulf,    we   esseth    [ask]   and 


That  tli.m  I 
Holi  churcl 


vpe  the  t 


(our  love  of  novelty,  variety,  and  i 


vityi 


being  exercised  and  put  in  i 

RE-ST.VGNATE,  v.  ~\        Lat.    Restagn-ans,  ! 

Resta'gnant.  >pres.  part,  of  restagn- 

Restagna'tiov.  )   eire,   (see   Stagnant.) 

to  overflow,  as  pools  or  lakes,  or  as  waters  stopped 
or  dimmed  up  in  a  pool.      In  English, — 

To  be  or  become  stagnant ;  to  cease  from  flow- 
ing :  to  stay  or  stop  the  course  or  motion. 
The  blood  returns  thick,  and  is  apt  to  restagnate. 


Robert  tille  Ineland  kam,  &  bisouht  the  kyng 
Tho  fees  he  fro  him  nam,  restore  ageyn  that  thing. 
R.  Brunne, 
Afturwarde  eftsoones  r 
thingis  —  Wiclif.  Mark,' 
Whanne  Elie  comith  he  schal  fjrste  restore  alle  thingis 


RES 

I  may  add,  that  absurd  practice  of  getting  turf  without 
any  regularity  j  whereby  great  quantities  of  restorabie  land 
are  made  utterly  desperate. — Swift,    Works,  vol.  x.  Let.  7 


and  the  gratious  performances  of  nur  Saviour 
accomplishing  them;  the  promises  of  pardon  to  our  sins, 
and  restarnl  into  God's  favour  upon  the  terms  propounded 
in  the  Gospel,  of  sincere  faith  and  repentance 


Chai 


i  compassion, 

?er.    The  blanket  Tale,  v.  I4,1G3. 


The  nearer  we  come  to  the  t> 

the  restagnant  mercury. — B»yle 

It  proceedeth  from  the  r-.-.-tn  v>> 


Surgei 


Gower.  Con.  J. 


carried  up  or  hindered  frorn  restagnation.—Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

RESTAURA'TION.      See  Restore. 
RE- STEM,  v.      To  stem  or  steer  the  stem  back 
again,  (sc.)  against  tide  or  current. 

And  now  they  do  restem 

Their  backward  course,  hearing  with  frank  appearance 
Their  purposes  toward  Cyprus. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

RESTTNGUISH,  v.      Lat.  Restinguere,  to  ex- 

tinti"i*h.  (qv  ) 

Hence  the  thirst  of  languishing  souls  is  restinguished,  as 
from  the  most  pure  fountains  of  living  water. 

Field.  Of  Coatrov.  {Life,  published  in  1716.)  p.  41. 

RE-STIPULA'TION.    Fr.  Restipuler,  Astipu- 
lation, a  putting  in  of  a  pledge  or  gage. 
A  pledge  or  engagement. 

But  if  the  restipu'afinn  were  absolute,  and  the  withdraw- 
ing ot  this  homage  upon  none  but  civil  grounds,  I  cannot 
excuse  the  good  king  from  a  just  offence. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.   Hezekiah  §  Sennacherib. 

RE'STITUTE,  v.  >      Fr.  Restituer;   It.  Resti- 
Rrstitu'tion.  \tuirej  Sp.  Restituir  j   Lat. 

Restituere,  (re,  and  statuere.  from  statum,  past  part. 

of  stare,   to   stand,)   to  stand,  or  cause  to  stand 

again  ;  to  place  or  put  in  its  place  again. 

To  replace,  to  restore ;   "  to  render,  yield,  or 

give  back." 
And  yf  thow  wite  nevere  to  wham,  ne  were  thow  sholde 


Bere  hit 

to  the  bishop. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  105. 

That  «a 

a  reuful  rat 

lutim. 

Id.  p.  99. 

Rather  have  we  no  res 
Our  lyCto  oure  Lord  G 

e  til  w 

Id.  p.  IE8. 

But  lawe 

or  kind  is  cor 
woman  in  In 
acion  of  thing 

len  to  euerv  nation,  as  coniunction 

e.  sticTssinn  „f  children  ill  herit- 

'hnucer     Testament  nf  Loue,  b.  iii. 

And  tha 
reitilimo  ' 
churche — 

be  sbulde.  in 
Ftthgatt.    Clirt 

SE 

vnge  his  displeasure,  make 
lefore  had  takyn  from  the 

From  an 
Christ  civ, 
the  Briton 

angelical  voice,  almos 
n  to  Cadwallader.  tha 
is  promised. — Drayt 

t  seven  hundred  years  after 
restitution  of  the  crown  to 
n.  Polg-Otbion,  s.  2. 

And'chl 

Restituted  trade 

r'd  the  vales  around  - 

-Dtjer.   The  Fleece,  b.  ii. 

For  than  through  the  first  synne, 

And  bought  it  with  his  flesshe  and  bl 

And  vet  phisike  of  his  conserue 

Maketh  manv  a  restauracion 

Unto  his  recreacion.  Id.  lb.  b.vi. 

For  all  the  meates  and  the  spices, 

That  any  Lumbarde  couth  make, 

Ne  ben  so  lustie  for  to  take, 

Ne  so  farforth  restauratife, 

I  sey  as  for  myn  owne  lyfe. 

As  ben  the  wordes  of  hir  mouth.  Id.  Ii. 

If  I  haue  taken  any  mas  good  from  hym.  then  am  T  bound 
to  pacifie  him  either  by  rcstnrina  it  agavne,  or  els  by  other 
meanes  as  we  two  can  agree.— Fryth.   Workes,  p.  23. 

Which  water  and  white  rine  before  spoken  of  are  both  of 

a  very  coole  fresh  tast,  and  ^  plensinc  ^  any  thing  may  be. 

I  haue  heard  some  huld  opinion,  that  it  is  very  resioratiue. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  Hi.  p.  537. 

They  were  fayne  to  forsake  their  houses,  herytages.  and 
goodes.  and  to  bere  away  nothyng,  and  they  had  no  restore- 
mentoi  the  Frenche  kyng.  f<>r  wlmvL-  sake  they  Install. 


Through  the  knowledge  wherof  they  had  perswaded  them- 
selues,  y"  there  should  be  borne  a  certayne  wonderfull 
restorer  of  the  world.—  Udal.  Matthew,  c.  2. 

Infourme  her  therfore  that  these  thynges  sayeth  he.  which 
is  the  first  and  the  hist,  the  maker  and  redemer,  the  founder 
and  restorer  of  all  creatures.—  Ba le.  Image,  pt.  i. 

A  syn,  be  nat  so  sore  ahasshed  of  the  erle  my  lorde.  whom 
we  haue  lost  (he  was  but  a  man)  se  here  my  lytele  chylde, 
who  shal  be,  by  the  grace  of  God,  his  restorer. 

Bcrners.  Froissart.  Cranycle,  vol.  i.  c.  72. 

The  Lord  (saith  Cyprian)  dooth  vouchsafe  in  manie  of  his 
seruants  to  foreshew  to  come  the  rf.it/ivring  of  his  church, 
the  stable  quiet  of  our  health  and  safeguard. 

Fox.  Actes,  p.  62. 
But  that  fierce  foster,  which  late  fled  away, 

Stoutly  foorth  stepping  on  the  further  shore, 
Ilim  l>.>l(il\   had  his  passage  there  to  stay, 


Now,  in  the  pomp  of  this  atrhiei 
myself  before  Madam  Laura,  with 
happv  restauration  of  Benito. 

Dryden.  Love  in  a 

The  opinion  said  to  r, 


Unle<«  we  take  care  frequently  to  revive  our  religion  with 
this  spiritual  repast  and  restorative  and  still  to  add  new 
fewel  to  it  as  the  flame  decays,  it  will  quickly  pine  away 
and  expire.— Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  4.  s.  3. 

of  tme  religion  before 
.•eral  other  places.) 
Water  land.    Works,  vol.  via.  p.  22. 

-Young.  Complaint,  Nighty. 


RESTRAI'N,  v.  ^ 

Restrai'nable. 

Restrai'nedly. 

Restrai'ner. 

Restraint. 

Restri'ct,  v. 

Restriction. 

Restrictive. 

Restri'ctively 

Restri'ngent. 

Restri'ngency. 


Fr.    Restraint! re  ; 
Restrimr:  Lat.  ite 

to  press  cr  hold  bark  ;  past 
part,   restrictnm,  past  part. 

re>tri>wrt>s.        To     restrain, 
is,— 

To  repress,  to  withhold, 
to  suppress  ;  to  hold  in,  to 
eompress.toconfine.to  limit. 


-Jlalland.  Plin 


.23. 


These  viands  pure ; 

Their  taste  no  knowledge  works,  at  least  of  evil, 
But  life  preserves,  destroys  life's  enemy 
Hunger,  with  sweet  re,l<ir.ttiee  delight. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 
Povson  T  see  hath  bin  his  timelesse  end: 
O  churle, 


I  wil 


left  no  friendly  drop, 


of  larceny  in  particular,  the  prosecute 
—  lilaet.sinne    Commentaries,  b.  iv.  C.  27 


RESTORE,  v.        ' 

Fr.  Reslaurer;    It.  Re- 

Resto're.h. 

statirare,    ristorare  ;     Sp. 

Resto'rable. 

Restaurar ;    Lat.  Restctu- 

Rf.sto'ral. 

rare,    (re,    and    obsolete 

Restora'tion. 

staurare  from  Gr.  2rat/p- 

Restora'tive   rdj. 

'  os.  a  stake, )  to  stake,  or  to 

Resto'rative   n. 

strengthen  or  secure  with 

Rf.sto'rement. 

stakes ; )    to   place   in   a 

Resto'rer. 

state  of  security  again ;  to 

Resto'ring,  n. 

reinstate  in   strength   or 

Happlie  some  poyson  yet  doth  hang 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  #  Juliet,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

When  they  are  foretelling  either  the  sorrows  and  afflic- 
tions, or  temporal  rrstnrement  .and  deliverances  of  that 
people  of  the  .tews,  what  sudden  outleaps  they  will  make  to 
speak  of  the  kin-ilmn  of  Jesus  ChrM.  ;ihd  the  days  of  the 
gospel.— Leigh  ton.  Com.  on  the  First  Epist.  of  Peter,  C.  1. 

By  which  relation  thev  might  indeed  illustrate  the  de- 


■  !-]  S.t 


the 


-Brown.    Vulgar  F.rrovrs, 


security.     Generally,— 


Fletcher.  Christ's  Victory  $  Triumph. 
:  minds  in  battle  won. 
Waller.  Panegyrick  on  Cromwell. 


Yet  sette  I  cas,  ye  have  bothe  might  ; 
venge  you  ;  I  say  that  ther  ben  fill  manv  thirties  that  Miuln 
rostri'ine  von  of  vengeance  taking,  and  make  you  for  to 
auffre,— Chaucer.   Tale  of  Metibeus,  p.  115. 

There  let  your  pity  spred  without  restraint, 
For  lacke  of  pity,  let  not  your  seruaunt  faint. 

Id.  Commandements  of  Lout. 


;  tolde.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b. 


Neither  shoulde  we  haue  any  more  wherewith  to  vex» 
them  with  confessions,  cases  rcserued,  restricted,  or  am- 
pliated  for  our  gaine.— Fox.  Actes,  $c.  p.  1173.  Hen.  VIII. 

For  thev  have  not  devised  one  of  all  those  rule?  of  restric- 
tions, amplifications,  very  wittily  invented  in  -he  Mnall 
logicals  which  here  our  children  in  every  place  do  learn. 

Sir  T.  More.    Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

For  sweetnesse  doth  allure  the  weaker  sence 

So  strongly,  that  uneathes  it  can  refraine 

From  that  which  feeble  nature  covets  faiue 

But  griefe  and  wrath,  that  be  her  enemies 

And  foes  oflife,  she  better  can  restraine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
■Wherein  indeed  we  must  not  deny  a  liberty ;  nor  is  the 
hand  of  the  painter  more  restrainabte  than  the  pen  of  the 
poet. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  19. 

That  Christ's  dying  for  all  is  the  express  doctrine  of  the 
Scripture,  is   elsev.h^re  ninnit.^tr-d    by  the  phrases  of  the 

a  word  of  the  widest  extent,  and  although  it  be  sometimes 
used  more  res!*-ained/y,  yet  never  doth  nor  can  in  any  rea- 
son be  interpreted  to  sign i lie  a  far  small. -r  <1  ^proportionable 
part  of  the  world.— Hammond.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  482. 

So  these  two  persons  were  euer  restrayners  and  refrayners 
of  the  kinges  wilful  I  scope  and  vnbridled  libertie. 

Grafton.  Hen.  VII.  an.  Iff, 

By  that  which  lately  hapned,  Una  saw 

That  this  her  kni-ht  was  feeble,  and  too  faint : 


Which  he  endured  i 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10- 


AboQt  that  time  there 
all  Greece,  restraining  a 
any  vessel  or  bottom,  wherein  there  were 
except  only  Jason,  who  was  chosen  ca 
ship  Argus,  and  had  commission  to  ss 
chase  and  drive  away  rovers  and  pirati 
seas  throughout.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  7, 


general  restraint  throughout 


above  five  persons, 
itain  of  that  great 
1  every  where,  to 


RET 


Wen  hav«  no  power  at  all  to  detract  from  God's  owne 
«flivine  institutions,  or  to  annex  any  conditions  or  restrictions 
to  them—  Prynne.    Treachery  $  Disloyalty,  pt.  iii.  p.  117. 

This  subject  may  he  considered  two  ways:    1.  absolutely 


oet. — Brown,  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v. 
Tis  true.  Juturna  mingled  in  the  s 

At  least  to  try  but.  hv  (he  Srvgian 
I  The  most  religious  oath  the  pods  c 
".Villi  this  res'ric 


I  take) 
cs'riction,  not  tn  bend  the  bow, 
Or  Coss  the  spear,  or  trembling  dart  to  throw. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Mncis,  b.  xii. 

I  dressed  that  wound  with  the  same  digestive,  mixed  with 

•pulv.  Galeni.  upon  di.ssils  with  thick  pl.-rt-ii 


part  was  capable  of- 

Would   you  not  tr 

prescribed  a  purge, 

restringents  upon  it  - 

The  dyes  use  thi 


such  bandage  as  that 
'•man.  Surgery,  b.  vi.  C.  6. 
that  physician  mad  who,  having 


s  dying  of  materials  of  1 


■  W.  Petty.  Tn  Sprat's  History  of  Royal  Society,  p.  293. 
S  common  law  of  England,  indeed,  is  said  to  abhor 
tuities,  and  they  are  accordingly  more  restricted  there 
in  anv  other  European  monarchy  ,  though  even  England 


i'li'iir^n  fur  the  sake  of  I 


It E- STRENGTHEN,  v. 
rtify  again. 

Wherevpon  he  [Lennox]  dooth  re 
iepfe  of  GXMcow.—Holinahed.  St 

RE-  STRIVE,  v.     To  stri 

But  when  amity  was  dead, 


stive  employment}, 
tence  of  conscience. 
■  evade  those  which  ; 

To    strengthen 


or  struggle  again. 


h'dence  could  not  live,  and 
lestion  ;  which,  on  neither 
perform,  and  rest  riving  again  afresh,  with 
ich  together,  I  freed  my  long  captivated 
•n,  No.  133. 


RE-SUBLIME,  v.  \      Sublime,    to    raise    or 
Rrsublima'tion.        {heighten. 
To  sublime  or  raise   again ;    to  heighten  again 
and  again,  (sc.)  by  fire. 

Though  it  be  most  commonly  requisite  to  resublime  the 

sublimate    that  comes  the  first,  time  up,  that  the  salt  and 
colcothar  may  be  more  exquisitely  mixed,  yet  as  far  as  we 

it  above  once  or  (at  most)  twice. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  217. 
Which  is   though  a  known,   yet   a  notable  experiment 

among  chymists.  mercur.   sublimate  may  be  deprived  of  its 
dcarilv  corrosiveness,  and  prepared  " 
Bive  even  to  children,  by  bare 
mercury. — Id.  lb.  pt, 

Fr.  Resulfer;  It.  Risnltai 

Result- 

past 

part,  of  satire,  to  leap,)  t 

leap  or  jump  back  ;  to  spring  back. 

To  spring  or  issue  forth,  (in  return  or  in  con- 
sequence,) to  arise  from,  to  ensue. 

Out  of  that  intermixture  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  resulted 
a  third  language,  call'd  to  this  day  the  Syriac. 


'•sublimations 


RESU'LT,  v.      \       Tr. Resulfer;  It. Risiilta 
Resl'lt,  n.  I   Sp.  Resultar ;    Lat.  Res\ 

Resultant,  adj.   fare,    (re,    and  saltum,    p 
Resu'ltance.       J  part,  of  satire,  to  leap,) 


Howe 


Let. 


There  is  an  exa. 
the  universe,  and  i 


:  geometrical  justic 


The  truth  is,  that  i 


runs  through 
ure  of  things, 
wise  and  almighty  goodness  that 


Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  13. 
external  marks  or  signatures 
here  be  any  certainty,  it  must  be  taken  from  that  which  I 
all  the  total  reiultance.—Iieliquitr  Wuttoniana,  p.  82. 
Whom  had  that  ancient  seen,  who  thought  souls  made 
Of  harmony,  he  would  at  next  have  said 
That  harmonv  was  she,  and  thence  infer, 
Thai  spoils  Mere  hut  resiiltanr,  *  from  her 
And  did  from  her  into  our  bodies  go. 

Donne.  Anatomy  of  the  World.   The  First  Anniversary. 


Such  suppose  a  Deity  that,  acting  wisely,  but  necessarily, 
did  contrive  the  general  frame  of  things  in  the  world  ;  from 
whence  by  a  series  of  causes  doth  unavoidably  result  what- 
soever is  now  done  in  it.— Cudwor th.  Intellect.  Syst.  p.  4. 

For  why  are  such  voluminous  authors  read, 
The  learned  labours  of  the  famous  dead, 
But  to  prepare  the  mind  for  its  defence, 
By  sage  results  and  well-digested  sense. 

Pomfret.   To  a  Friend. 

By  reason  of  the  figure  of  the  resultant  corpuscles,  and 
their  fitness  to  convene,  when  dissolved  in  water,  into 
curiously  shaped  bodies.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  530. 

Not  for  it's  own  sake  merely,  but  for  his 

Much  more  who  tVishhm'.i  it.  he  gives  it  praise  ; 

Praise  that  from  earth  resulting,  as  it  ought, 

To  earth's  nckno-.vVrh'M  so  v  "reign  finds  at  once 

It's  only  just  proprietor  in  him.  Cotvpcr.  Task,  b.  v. 


•  the,  - 


>  ft  boon 


Allethei  saine  this  same 

To  die  in  Jhesu  name  with  pode  rteuocioun 

That  for  vs  suffred  schame,  &  died  thorgh  pa 

We  trowe  it  is  our  frame,  his  resurrection*. 

R.  Brnnne,  p.  162 
And  after  1ms  rcsurectioo  Redemptor  was  hus  nam** 

Piers  Plouhmau,  p.  Wl7. 

Thanne  in  the  resitrrecttoun  whanne  thei  schulen  rise 

agen  whos  wyf  of  these  schal  she  bel—Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  12. 

That  made  me  rise  ere  it  were  day, 

And  this  was  now  Hie  first  inorow  of  Maie, 

With  dreadful  herte,  and  glad  deuocion 


And  we  say,  that  this  Christian  rcsui . 

vesting  and   setting  of  the  souls   of  | 

glorious,  spiritual,  heavenly,  and  imvnoi 

Cud  worth.   I/itcltn 


RESU'ME, 

Resu'mable. 
Resumption 


v.  *\       Fr.  R 

}  Sp.  Rest 
.    J  (re,  and 


Though  ho  understand 
or  believe  ever  so  rghrly 

much,  or  so  well,  or  so  e; 


though  In:  cry,  I.oni,  T."rd  :  he  he 


Resumer;  It.  Resumerc ; 

Resumir;  Lat.  Re-snmere, 

;)  to  take  up 


5,  and  dealings,  and  behaviour  come 
knowledge,  and   his  discourse  e  or  respond  w  th  hi: 


again. 

To  take  back;  to  take  again,  (sc.)  the  same  , 
state  or  position,  the  same  course ;  to  re-enter 
upon,  to  recommence. 

of  the  ! 


Excepte  he  that  resigned  it,  and  ty 
people  eftsones  dyd  resume  it. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Govcrnovr,  b.  i.  ( 

Not  so,  quoth  he,  for  yet,  when  time  doth  serve. 
My  former  shield  I  may  resume,  againe  : 

To  temporize  is  not  from  truth  to  swerve, 
Ne  for  advantage  terme  to  entertaine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c. 


life.— Paley,  Ser.  35. 

RE-SURVE'Y,  v.     Tosurvey;  look  over. 

If  thnu  survive  my  well-contended  day, 

When  that  churl  Death  my  bones  with  dust  shall  < 

And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  resurvey 
These  poor  rude  1 


contrary. — Hale. 

Hence  the  constitutions,  or  as  they  call  it,  the  statu 
Philip  the  sixt,  John  the  second.  Charles  the  fift,  sixt, 
of  resuming  those  things  which  were   alienated  by 
ancestors,  (of  which  resumptions  there 
cited  by  Hugo  Grotius.) 

Prynne.   Trcachmj  Sr  T)ish,Va!ty,  p.  1G7.  App. 

The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.     This  is  re- 

sit  mi  ?iff  what  hart  been  said  before,  after  a  kind  of  break,  to 

connect  it  the  more  closely  with  the  account  of  the  ere.!!  ion. 

Waferland.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  181. 


Waller.   To  a  Lady  in  Retirement. 
"  A  resumption  of  rewards,  granted  to  members  of  the 
Bolingbroke.  A  Dissertation  upon  Parties. 
Calmly  he  heard  till  Amurath's  resumption 
Rose  to  his  thought,  and  set  his  soul  on  fire. 

Johnson.  Irene,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

RE-SU'PINE.  )     It.Risupino;  Lat. Resupinus, 
Resupina'tion.  j  (re,  and  supinus,  from  sup-are 

or  sip-are,  (facere,)  found  in  the  comp.  dis-siparc, 

insipare,  obsipare,) — 

Thrown  back,  or  on  the  back ;    lying  on  the 

this  affection  in  the  eye  a  resupina- 


RESU'SCITATE,  v.  \       Fr. Ressusater ;    It. 

Resuscita'tion.  V  Risuscitare :    Sp.  Re- 

Resu'scitable.  J  snscitar;  hzX.Rcsusci- 

tare,  (re,  ami  sitsc/tarc,  sursum  citt/rr,  ciere,  to  move 
up,)  to  move,  to  set,  up  again. 

To  set  up  again,  to  raise  or  rouse  again,  to 
renew,  to  revive. 

I  beseech  thee,  O  Sonne  of  God,  crucified  for  vS,  and 
resuscitated  Emaimell,  ;omh  roe,  enusenie,  ;ind  defend  thy 
church.— Fox.  Actes,  p.  789.  Hen.  VII I. 

In  hope  that  for  the  spirite  of  Christ  dwellyng  in  vs,  out 
mortall  hnrtves  shal  he  resuscitate,  and  as  we  haue  in  ban- 
tisme  be  buried  with  Christ,  so  we  be  assured  to  be  parte 
takers  of  his  re^urrectio. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Exposicion.   On  the  Presence,  p.  65. 

Here  we  haue  a  cleare  testimonye  of  the  resuscitation  of 

the  dead  to  come  where  the  vngodly  shal  he  pi.n;,  s.shed  with 

payns  perpetual!  and  the  godly  endewed  with  ioye  eternal  I 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  p.  8. 


Our  Vitruvi 

Hon  of  the  figure:  for  which  word  (being  in  trut) 
for  ought  I  know)  we  are  almost  as  much  beholdi 
as  for  the  observation  itself.— Reliquiae  Wottonia: 


i  p.  62. 


Outis.  when  I  have  eaten  all  his  friends, 

Shall  be  my  last  regale  ;— be  that  thy  boon. 

He  spake,  and  downward  sway'd,  fell  resupine, 

With  his  huge  nor!:  aslant.  —  Coicprr.  Horner.  Odyssey,  h  ix. 

RE-SURPRI'SE,  v.     To  surprise;  to  take  or 
catch  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  again. 

The  castle  of  Cadmus  w.is  taken  and  the  city  of  Thebes 
itself  invested  by  I'lneliiilas  the  Lacedaemonian,  insidiou-dy. 
iiid  in  violation  of  league:  the  process  of  this  action  drew 
■  of  the  castle  by  the  Thebans,  a  recovery  of 


-Bacon.  Oft 


i  the  walls  of 
War  with  Spain. 

Fr.  R'surair,   resvrrec- 


RESURRE'CTION. 

Hon  ;   It.  Risiirgere,  risurrezidne  ;   Sp.  Rt 

Lat.  Resurrecfio,    from    resurgere,  to  rise  again  ; 

(surgere,  i.  e.    sursum  regere,  or  erigere,  to   raise 

up.) 

Rising  or  raising  again.     Called  by  Wlclif  also 
the  agen-rising. 


withhold  vs  from  i 

Then  did  th'  alk 
First  strike  ou 

Which  malice  or 
Than  witches' 

To  the  resuscitai 


■  of  dawning  right 
:  sight; 

an  a  retardment  bring 


The  apothecary  told  the  virtuoso  that 
others  pretended  to.— Boyle.   Works,  vol. 


To  wonder  s 
These  hatch 'd  and  those  resuscitated  \ 
New  life  ordain'd  and  brighter  scenes 
Once  prone  on  earth,  now  buoyant  up 


quickened" 

■in  of  life  ex 

of  life  sub. 


Retirement, 

,  when  familiarity  has 

\tural  Theology,  c.  18. 

oplh'rt    to   signify,  not. 
,  but  the  preservation 

wsley,  rol.  ii.  Ser.  20. 

the    Fr. 


RETAI'L,  v.  ^  Skinner  says  from  t 
Retai'l,  n.  S- Retaitler,  It.  Ritaglidre,  to  cut 
Retai'ler.  J  into  pieces;  and,  thus,  to  sell 
by  retail  is  to  sell  large  quantities  of  goods  in 
small  parts  or  pieces.  Tooke  says,  "  To  sell  by 
tale  is  to  sell  by  numeration,  not  by  weight  or 
measure,  but  by  the  number  told  j  and  that  retail 
means — told  over  again."  (  See  the  quotation  from 
FroissartJ     To  retail  as  now  used*  is — 


RET 


RET 


To  eell  in  small  numbers,  portion*,  or  quanti- 
ties; i.e.  cither  by  numeration,  weight,  or  mea- 
sure ;  to  deal  out  or  dispose  of  in  small  portions. 
See  Detail. 

Ye  be  at  a  freer  marte  than  they  of  Fraunce  or  Lombardy 
or  other  realmes  whither  as  youre  marchaundyse  repayreth, 
for  they  be  tayled  and  retayled  agayne  two 
a  yett.  and  ye  passe  by 


reasonable  ordynaunce  : 
Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i 


.  22-2. 


"WheJresoeuer  they  shal  happen  to  sel  or  barter  away  any 
of  their  commodities  to  our  subjects,  they  are  to  barter  or 
sell  by  whole  sale  and  not  by  retails  as  by  the  yard  or  by  the 
ounce  in  their  houses  or  elsewhere,  but  by  the  packe,  &c. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  506. 

By  the  -which  slotnike  [one -forty -eighth  of  a  yard]  the 
retailers  sell  their  wares  out  of  their  shops,  as  goldsmiths, 
grocers,  silkcsellers,  and  such  other,  like  as  we  doe  vse  to 
retaile  by  the  ounce.— Id.  lb.  p.  256. 

To  whom  T  will  refaife  my  conquest  wonne, 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victoresse,  Caesar's  Cssar. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

And  so  I  hnpe,  since  first  my  hopes  are  gone, 
To  find  in  many  what  I  lost  in  one; 
And,  like  to  merchants  after  some  great  loss, 
Trade  by  retail,  that  cannot  now  in  gross. 


Carctc.   The  Spark. 


i  proof.— Walerland.   Works,  vol.  v,  p.  297. 


hese,  and  most  other  things  which 
in  which  the  labouring  poor  buj 
r  fully  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  in  gr« 
i  country.— Id.  lb. 


i  sold  hy  retail,  the 
I  things,  are  gene- 
towns  than  in  the 
remoter  parts 

The  profits  of  the  fanner,  of  the  manufacttiTeT,  of  the 
merchant,  and  retailer  are  all  drawn  from  the  price  of  the 
goods  which  the  two  first  produce,  and  the  two  last  buy  and 
sell.— Id.  lb    '    " 

Fr.  Retenir  ;  It.  Ritenere ; 
Sp.  Retener  ;  Lat.  Retinere, 
to  hold  back,  ( re,  and  tenere. ) 
To  hold  or  keep  back,  to 
'  withhold  ;  to  hold  back 
upon  ;  to  keep  or  stay  with  ; 
to  hold,  keep,  or  pertain  to. 
Retainer, — one  who,  that 
which,  retains ;  the  retaining  :  also,  one  who  is 
retained  or  kept,  (sc.)  in  attendance,  in  service; 
or,  perhaps,  one  who  keeps  or  stays,  (sc.)  in 
attendance  or  service;  an  adherent;  one  who 
appertains  to  ;  and  hence, — 

Retinue,  —  the  atteudants    or   followers ;    the 
meny,  or  many. 
The  kyng  his  retenanz  alle  tille  him  he  drouh 
Of  Injzlis  &  Normanz,  &  gadred  folk  fer  &  nere. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  100. 
And  al  the  riche  retynaunce.  that  roteth  hem  on  fals 

lyvynge 
Were  hyd  to  that  brudale.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  27. 

Tor  the  humours  hen  to  ranke  and  haboundant  in  the 
tody  of  man;  sometime  of  infirmitee,  for  febleuesse  of  the 
vertue  of  retentif,  as  phisike  maketh 


;  temporall  lordee,  in  those  I 


For  ye  anal  vnderstande 
dayes,  kept  other  maner  of 
reteyndour  of  housholde  seruautes  and  other  nombre,  fer  re 
excedyng  v*  the  lordes  at  these  dayes  done. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1452. 

And  cause  leaue  to  be  giuen  that  they  may  passe,  stay, 
and  returne,  and  when  they  please  depart,  in  such  sort  that, 
for  our  loue  and  contentation,  the  satd  worshipful!  John 
Keele.  with  the  ship  and  mariners,  haue  no  lei 
or  retention. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  v.  p.  1. 

Then,  preacing  to  the  pitlour,  I  repeated 
The  read  thereof  for  guerdon  of  my  paine. 
And,  taking  dowue  the  shield,  with  me  did 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queen 


Daniel.  Civil  Wart, 
"We  will  adde  to  all  this,  the  retainment  of  the  same 
which  the  deceased  had  here,  unless  there  be  some  sj 
reason  to  change  it  j  so  that  their  persons  will  be  as 
tually  distinguisht  and  circumscribed  as  any  of  ours  ii 
life. — More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.  11 
I  haue  within  this  ile  bene  held  for  v 


He  was  so  far  from  countenancing  or  abetting  the  wicked 
lus,  that  he  gave  a  manifest  evidence 
Hating  upon  the  principal  agent  and 
i  thought  to  have  done  to  Jesus. 

Sharp,  vol.  v.  Disc.  3. 

To  tame  our  malicious  and  revengeful  passions,  it  is  not 
enough  that  we  abstain  from  all  unjust  retalliations  of  in- 
juries ;  but  we  must  moreover  restrain  ourselves  even  from 
that  lawful  displeasure  and  just   resentment  which  may 

disposition. 

Life,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

sures  or  pains  :  we  feel  tint,  and  consequently  regard 
what  happens  to  other  people,  until  having  received  hurt 
from  them,  and  found  t" 
upon  them  to  desist  from  offending  i 
expedience  of  exerting  ourselves  upon  such  < 
Search.  Light  of  Nature,  i 


,  by  r 


;  find 


An  end  to  my  retention.— Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  I 

What  words  (said  she)  flye  your  retentive  pow'rs  ? 
You  know,  you  locke  your  counsailes  in  your  tow'n 
'  i  my  firme  1 


From  those  1 


:  frailties.— Id.  lb. 


I  within  itself  [the 


Those  secret  checks  which  are  raisec 
heartl  readily  conspire  with  all  outward 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Kabul  $  Abigail. 

They  cannot  want  outward  retentires  from  sin  that  live 
either  among  friends  or  enemies.— Id.  lb.  Kehemiah. 

The  great  lord  Mortimer  erected  again  the  round  table  at 
Kenelworth,  after  the  ancient  order  of  King  Arthur's  table, 
with  the  retinue  of  an  hundred  knights  and  an  hundred 
ladies  in  his  house,  for  the  entertaining  of  such  adventurers 
as  came  thither  from  all  parts  of  Christendom. 

Drayton.  Mortimer  to  Isabel,  Annot. 

Still  Hebron's  honour'd,  happy  soil  retains 

Our  royal  hero's  beauteous,  dear  remains. 

Dryden.  Absalom  £  Achilophel. 

Strow'd  bibulous  above  I  see  the  sands, 

The  pebblv  gravel  next,  the  brers  then 

Of  mingled  moulds  of  more  retentive  earths, 

The  gutter'd  rocks  and  mazy-running  defts 


Thomson.  Autumn. 
assertions,  brought  in 
argument  a  priori,  is 


This  whole  train  of  suppositions 
is  part  of  the  retinue  to  wait  upon 
ittle  else  but  a  train  of  error  and  false 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  Iv.  p.  467. 
By  denying  that  indulgence  and  undisturbed  liberty  of 
to  the  members  of  the  national  church  which  the 
>  every  petty  conventicle  enjoy. 

Blackstone.  Com/mnt'iries,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 


He  had  eke  wenches 
That  whether  that  sii 
Or  Jakke,  or  Raufe,  i 
That  lay  by  hem,  they  told 


Chaucer.  The  Persont 
Ilobert  or  sire  Hue, 


Tale. 


For  mekenesse  in  countenai 
dedes  and  in  long  continuaur 
liuery,  to  al  my  retinue  deliuert 


Gower.  Con.  A. 


>  to  scorn,  my  seruice  to  retaine, 
i  me  thought  you  vsed  crueltie. 

Hyatt.   The  Louer  abused  t 


as  It  is  impossii 
>  God  and  Mamn 


i  be  retayrted  vnto  two  diuers 
!o  the  other,  so  it  w  impossible 
-Tyndalt.   Workes,  p.  233. 


j  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  hath  allured 
unto  him  by  retainours  many  of  your  subjects. 
Burnet.  Records,  vol.  i.  b.  iii.  Ho.  16. 


He  is  at  all  times,  therefore,  surrounded  with  a  rnultituile 
of  retainers  and  dependants,  who,  having  no  equivalent  to 

by  his  bounty,  must  obey  him,  for  the  same  reason  that  sol- 
diers must  obey  the  prince  who  pavs  them. 

Smith.    Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iii.  C.  4. 

Yet  we  must  needs  acknowledge,  that  upon  what  pnsses 

there  depend  our  constitution,  our  strength,  the  acuteness 

of  our  senses,  the  quickness  of  our  parts,  the  refeftfAfcflfeM  of 

our  memory,  much  of  our  y  tssions,  desii  :■■-.  and  tempers. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  c.  19. 
Those  "kings'  daughters"  were    already  distinguished 
ladies  of  the  monarch's  own  court ;  these  vlrgi 
duced  to  it  by  the  queen;  they  follow  her  as  part  of  her 
retinue,  and  are  introduced  as  her  companions. 

Bp.  Hartley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

RE-TAKE,  v.     To  take  again  ;  to  seize  again. 

They  in  the  end  prevailed,  that  a  day  should  he  appointed 
when  the  house  should  be  resolved  into  a  committee  of  th 
whole  house,  and  the  remonstrance  he  then  Waken  ml 
consideration.— Clarendon.  HUt.  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  i.p.31 

And  it  is  now  usual  for  the  court,  upon  the  conviction  of 
a  felon,  to  order  (without  any  writ)  immediate  restitution  of 
such  goods  as  are  brought  into  court  to  be  made  to  the  seve- 
ral prosecutors.  Or  else,  secondly,  without  such  writ  of 
restitution,  the  party  mny  peaceably  reioke  his  goods. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  27. 

RETALIATE,  v.  >       Lat.  Talioy  from   talis, 

Retaliation.  (such  as.       Fr.  RetaUnnne, 

requited,  quitted,  satisfied,  or  payed  back  with  the 
like,  (Cotgrave;)  i.  e.  with  such  {talis)  as  had 
been  received. 

To  return  like  for  like,  to  quit  or  requite,  to 
repay  (in  kind). 

Not  that  I  shall  be  mine  own  officer, 
And  hate  with  hate  again  retaliate  ; 

But  thou  wilt  lose  the  style  of  conqueror 
If  I,  thy  conquest,  perish  by  thy  hate. 


The  Prohibition, 


will  be  evident  that  what  some  have  so  highly 

e  in  all  cases  an  adequate  or  permanent  rule  of 
Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

levenge  in  this  case  naturally  dictates  retaliation,  and 
>t  we  should  impose  t  t>e  like  duties  and  prohibitions  upon 
:  importation  of  some  or  all  of  their  manufactures  into 
■s.  Nations  accordingly  seldom  fail  to  retaliate  in  this 
oner.— Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

RETA'RD:  v.  ^  Fr.Retarder;  It. Ritardare  ■ 
Retarda'tion.  V  Sp.Retardar;  Lat. Retardare, 
Reta'rdment.  J  (re.  and  tardus,)  to  make  or 

cause  to  be  slow ;  to  forslow. 

To  forslow.  to  delay,  to  hindef,  to  impede,  to 

detain,  to  postpone,  to  prolong-. 

Then,  us  behoven,  yer  elde  sick  aecrewes, 
Time  to  forelav,  with  spels  retarding  it. 

Browne.   Yonge  Willie  $  Old  Wernoch. 
Some  years  it  [the  Nile]  hath  also  retarded,  and  came  far 
later  then  usually  it  was  expected. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  8. 


as  their  melioration,  acceleration,  retardate 

Cowley.  The  College. 
Then  did  th'  allotted  hour  of  dawning  right 


Which  malice  or  which  art  no  i 

Than  witches'  charms  can  a  i 

To  the  resuscitation  of  the  day, 

of  the  Spring, 


Suns  lost  their  I 
Nought  could  rt 

Metaphysicks  I 


Id.  On  his  Majesty's 
i  the  proud  blasphemer  felt 
rce,  and  Niles 


ly  succeeded  physicks  and  mytho- 
logy in  the  manner  here  observed,  and  became  as  great  a 
fund  of  superstition,  but  they  were  carried  still  farther,  and 
corrupted  all  real  knowledge,  as  well  as  retarded  the  progress 
of  it.— Bolingbroke.  Human  Reason,  Ess.  2. 

RETCH,  v.  \  Also  written  reck,  (qv.) 
Re'tchless.  Vi.  e.  to  heed,  to  care.  See 
Re'tciilesslv.  J  also  Wretchless. 

I  rede  thee  love  away  to  drive. 

That  maketh  the  retch  not  of  thy  live, 

The  folly  more  fro  day  to  day 

Shall  growe,  but  thou  it  put  away.— Chaucer.  R.  of  the  & 


Of  other  thing  1 


!  relchelh  nought.— Id.  lb. 


Daunceth  he  merry  that  is  mirthlesse, 
"Who  should  recke  of  that  is  retch  lesse. 

Id.   The  Assembly  of  FouU. 
And  retchlesse  of  hys  life,  he  gan  both  syghe  and  grone. 

Surrey.  Complaint  of  a  dying  Loner, 
We  retchlesly  discharge  c 


RETE'CTION.  Lat.  Refectns,  past  part,  of 
retrgere,  to  uncover,  to  discover,  to  disclose. 

Discovery,  disclosure. 

A  liquor  may  alter  the  colour  of  a  body,  by  freeing  It  from 
those  things  that  hindered  it  from  appearing  in  its  genuine 
colour;  and  though  this  maybe  said  to  be  rather  a  resto- 
ration of  a  body  to  its  own  colour,  or  a  refection  of  its  native 
colour  than  a  change,  vet  still  there  intervenes  in  it  a  change 
of  the  colour  which  the  body  appeared  to  be  Of  before  tbja 
operation  —Boyle.  Workst  vol,  i.  p.  665. 


RE'TIARY. 
Re'ticle. 

Reti'culate. 
Re'tiform. 


RET 

From  the  Lat.  Rete,  a  net. 
Chaucer  describes  "  the  reete 
of  the  Astrolabie  to  be  the 
zodiake  shapen  in 


RET 


net." 

Reticle,  (in  common  use,) — a  small  net  j  reliform, 
Fr.  Retiforme,  formed  or  fashioned  like  a  net. 

■We  will  not  dispute  the  pictures  of  reliary  spiders  and 
their  position  in  the  web. — Brown.   Vulg.  Err.  b.  v.  c.  19. 


The  reliform  tunicle  is  whitish,  for  the  better  and  more 
true  reception  of  the  species  of  things. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  \A :  ii. 

The  frnit  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  child's  head, 
and  the  surface  is  reticulated,  not  much  unlike  a  truffle. 

Cook.   Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  8. 


RE'TICENCE.  Fr.  Reticence,  Ls.t.Rcticenlia, 
from  reticere,  (re,  and  iacere,)  to  keep  silence. 
As  the  Fr.— 

Silence,  concealment,  counsel  keeping,  (Cot- 
grave.  ) 

keeping  silence, 
ire  emptmtiral. 
Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  841. 

Vr.Retirer;  It.  Ritirare;  Sp. 
Retirar.  (re,  and  titer,  from  the 
Lat.  Trahere,  to  draw,)  to 
draw  back  ;  to  withdraw.  See 
To  Retreat. 

To  draw  back  or  withdraw ; 
to  move  or  cause  to  move  backwards;  to  recede; 
to  withdraw,  (sc. )  to  a  place  of  secrecy,  or  pri- 
vacy, or  solitude ;  to  secrete,  to  seclude. 

It  was  greatly  for  their  saueguard,  that  they  retyred  by 
lytle  and  lytle  without  appearance  of  any  feare. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  b.  viii. 

Richarde  Neuell,  gentleman,  then  steward  of  the  hous- 
hold,  perceiuing  his  retire,  came  by  and  by  vnto  him,  and 
after  gentle  intertainment  demanded  of  him  whether  he 
would  speake  with  ray  lord  or  no. 

Fox.  Acles,  p.  1693.  Queene  Marie. 


Whereupon  retiring  to  the  house  of  a  near  relation  of  hi: 
dwelling  within  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre  in  the  suburb  i 

London,  ^K-nt  tin-  remainder  of  his  days  iri 


great  reliredness 


He  was  banished  into  Patmos,  a  little  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago; and  during  his  retirement  there,  was  favoured  in  a 
particular  manner  with  revela 
i.-omiiir.toil  to  writing,  and  left 
the  church. —  Waterland.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 

RE-TOLD,  i.e.  told  or  narrated  again. 

Vpon  whose  dead  corpes  there  was  such  misuse, 

Such  lienstlv.  slinnu  Vsse  transformation, 
Bv  those  Welshwomen  done,  as  may  not  be 
(Without  much  shame)  retold  or  spoken  of. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Henry  IF.  Act  i.  sc. 

Btrint.  The  circumstance  considered,  good  my  lord, 

What  euer  Harry  Percie  then  had  said, 

To  such  a  person, 


RETO'RT,!'.  ^  Fr 
Reto'bt,  n.  ISp.i 
Reto'rting,  n.  |  (re, 
Reto'rtion.      J  back 


RETI'RE, 
Reti'be,  n. 

RETl'r.F.DNEt 

Reti'rkmen 
Reti'rer. 
Reti'ring,  ; 


"With 

avail. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.iv. 

Then 

Gre 
Andd 
Who 

That  1 
trongly 

e  dost  thou  hope  he  is  not  shipt  ? 
e,  our  hope,  might  haue  le/i/r'd  1 
ti»  dispaire  an  engine's  hope, 
aath  set  fooling  in  this  land. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II,  Ac 

ii.  80.  2. 

Fr.  Retorquer;  It  Ritdrcere; 

Retorcer;  Lat.  Retorquere, 
and  torquere),  to  twist 
back. 
To  twist,  to  writhe,  back ;  to  bend  or  curve 
back  ;  to  turn  back  or  return ;  to  throw  or  cast 
back,  (met.)  any  thing  said. 

And  then  both  the  devil  and  man,  foreign  and  intestine, 
shall  have  their  malices  re'-trted  uu'.'ii  themselves  again. 

Burnet.  Records,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  No.  8. 

To  this  sweet  voyce  a  dainty  musique  fitted 

Its  well-tun'd  strings,  and  to  her  notes  consorted, 

And  while  v,  ■i.h  dtttfoU  wyes  the  song  she  dittied, 
The  blabbing  echo  had  her  words  retorted. 

Spenser.  Brit  tain's  Ida,  c.  2. 

I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certaine  courtier's  beard  ;  he  sent 
me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  well,  hee  was  in 
the  mind  it  was  :  this  is  call'd  the  retort  courteous. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

Episcopius  was  here  caught  in  his  own  snare,  as  bishop 
■Bull  justly  observes,  retorting  his  own  concessions  upon 
him  with  irresistible  force. 

Waterland.    Works,  vol.  V.  p.  204. 


hands  of h 

on  the  great  picture 

finished. — ^Reynolds. 


[  and  carried 
which  he  afterwards  retouched  and 
(  Journey  to  Flanders,  $c. 


RE-TRACE,  v.  Trace;  from  traclus,  past 
part,  of  trahere,  to  draw. 

To  trace  or  draw  over  again  ;  to  trace  back,  to 
re-survey,  (sc.)  the  lineaments;  generally,  to 
review. 


Pope.  Burner.  Odyssetf,  b.  XXIV. 
What  transport,  to  retrace  our  boyish  plays, 
Our  easy  bliss,  when  each  thing  joy  supply'd  ; 


,  thy  erring  tongue, 


Wide  wanders,  Laoda: 

The  sports  of  glory  to 

{Retorts  Euryalus  :)  he  boasts  no  claim 

Among  the  great,  unlike  the  sons  of  fame. 


Of  the  wild  brooks  I— Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  1. 

RE-TRACT,  v.  \       Fr.  Retraire;   It.  Ritirar- 

Retractable.       I  si;    Sp.  Retraher s   Lat.  Re- 

Retra'ctate,  v.    \  trahere,  past  part,  of  retrac- 

Retracta'tion.     [  tfunfc  to  withdraw  or  draw 

Retra'ction.         I  back.      See  Retreat. 

Retra'ctive,  n.  J       To    withdraw    or    draw 

back;  to  move  or  step  back;  to  withdraw,  (sc. ) 

any  thing  said  or  done ;  to  recall,  to  recant ;  to 

revoke. 

Wherfore  I  beseke  you  mekely  for  the  mercie  of  God  that 
ye  preye  for  me,  that  Crist  have  mercie  of  me  ami  fury  eve 
me  my  giltes  (and  namely  of  myn  translations  and  endit- 
inges  of  worldly  vanitees,  the  which  I  revoke  in  my  retrac- 
tions.)—Chaucer.   The  Persones  Tale,  Conclusion. 


Thus  hauing  obtained  of  him  the  platforme,  the  height, 
the  fortification  and  passages  vnto  it,  and  hauing  prepared 
eight  good  lathers,  and  raised  all  the  countrey  against  the 
Spanyard,  that  he  neither  might  haue  newes,  nor  succours, 
nor  retract  on  any  side,  he  determined  to  march  forward. 

Haclcluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  358. 

Here  be  e 
ay  en  their  ^ 

St.  Augustine  was  not  ashamed  to  retractate,  we  might 
say  revoke,  many  things  that  had  passed  him  ;  and  doth 
even  glory  that  he  seeth  his  infirmities. 


Translators  of  t 


,  To  the  Reader. 


A  toad-like  reliredness  and  cluseness  of  mind. 

Sidney.   Arcadia,  b.  ii. 
The  willing  drumme  a  lustie  marche  to  sounde. 
Whiles  ranke  retyrers  gaue  their  enimies  ground. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruites  of  Warre. 


find, 


Of  life, 


the  other  day's  turnings  and  places  of  re. 

"    '  to  fight  all  on  a  front  in  the  plain  fi 

North.  Plutarch,  p. 


nult  of  a  large  family  unfit  i 


Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Elisha  x 


■  Shun 


And  then  with  gestures  full  of  grave  respect 

The  duke  he  to  his  own  apartment  led;, 
To  each  distinct  retirements  did  direct, 
And  all  the  wounded  he  ordain'd  to  bed. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  i.  c.  6. 
For  there  groweth  firme  lande  not  onely  by  that  which 
livers  bring  in  (as  the  Islands  F.ch.nades,  which  were  heaped 
and  raised  up  by  the  river  Achelous;  and  so  by  Nilus  the 
greater  part  of  .E-ypt.  into  which,  if  we  beleeue  Homer, 
finm  the  Island  Phariis  there  was  a  cut  by  sea  of  a  day  and 
night's  sailing  :)  but  also  by  the  retiring  and  going  backe  of 
the  sea..— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  85. 

To  them  the  king:  No  longer  I  detain 
[       Your  friendly  care  :  retire,  ye  virgin  train ! 

I       Retire,  while  from  my  weary'd  limbs  1  lave 
The  foul  pollution  of  the  briny  wave. 
Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vi. 


Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey, 

A3  for  those  little  retortings  of  my  own  expressions,  of 
being  dull  by  design,  witty  in  October,  shining,  excelling,  , 
and  so  forth  ;  they  are  the  common  cavils  of  every  witling 
who  has  no  other  method  of  shewing  his  parts  but  by  little 
variations  and  repetitions  of  the  man's  words  whom  he 
attacks'.— Tatter,  No.  239. 

The  free  thinking  politician,  who  shews  from  history  that  , 
this  connexion  was  constant  and  invariable,  is  in  trapped  by  \ 
the  retortion  of  nature  an-d  reason,  to  prove  against  himself 
the  divinity  of  that  institute  be  labours  to  discredit. 

Warburton.   The  Divine  Legation,  b.  V.  s.  2. 

Nor  is  this  principle  or  objection  of  Solomon's  fool  less 
i  retortion  than  the  other. 

Id.  Works,  vol.  i.  Ser.  21. 

RE-TOSS,  v.     To  toss,  cast,  or  throw  back. 

Toate  and  re 

Mean  time  with  sails  declin'd 

The  wandering  vessel  drove  before  the  wind: 
Toss'd  and  retoss'd,  aloft,  and  then  below. 

Dryden.  Cymon  %  < 
All  was  tempestuous  din  on  ev'ry  side, 
And  all  around  the  roar  of  war  was  up, 
From  rock  to  rock  retost.  from  wood  to  wood. 

Warton,  Eel.  5. 

RE-TOUCH,  v.     Fr.  Retoucher ;  It.  RUoccare ,- 

Sp.  Retocar ;  to  touch  again. 

To  touch  again,  over  again  ;  to  add  new  touches, 
(sc.)  for  the  sake  of  improving;  finishing  more 
highly. 

He  [Mr.  Walter  Moyle]  had  also  furnished  me,  according 
to  my  request,  with  all  the  participial  ,^  :.-  -  in    \ 
and  Horace,  which  are  used  by  them  to  explain  the  art  of 
poetry  by  that  of  painting;  which,  if  ever  I  have  time  to 
retouch  this  essay,  shall  be  inserted  in  their  places. 

Dryden.  A  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

|  When  they  conceived  a  subject,  they  first  made  a  variety 
of  sketches,  then  a  finished  drawing  of  the  whole  ;  after  that 

1  a  more  correct  drawing  of  every  separate  pari,  — heads, 
hands,  feet,  and  pieces  of  drapery  ;  they  then  painted  the 
picture,  and  after  a"      ' 


For  that  only  cause  made  I  a  boke  of  retractations,  that 
my  readers  mighte  wele  knowe  that  myne  owne  wrytynges 
did  not  in  all  poyntes  ple'ase  me. — Bate.  Apologie,  fol.43. 

For  it  is  notto  bee  doubted  but  they  looked  for  a  glorious 

victorieand  aperpetuall  triumph  by  tins  man's  ntraetanun. 
Fox.  Acles,  p.  1712.   Queene  Marie. 


The  imperiall  proclamations 
conteining  the  retraction  or  cc 
which  against  the  Christians  w« 


:  vp, 


,  n  lunched  it  from  the  1 


1623 


Reynolds,  Dis.  1. 


itermand  of  those  • 
before  decreed. 

Id.  lb.  p.  74. 
The  seas  into  themselves  retract  their  flows, 
The  changing  wind  from  every  quarter  blows. 

Drayton.  Of  his  Ladie's  not  coming. 
We  could  make  this  use  of  it,  to  be  a  strong  rslractiva 
from  any,  even  our  dearest  and  gainfullest,  sins. 

Bp.  Hall.  Rcmaines,  p.  139. 
Still  as  the  ground  recedes,  retracts  her  view 
With  sharpened  sight,  till  she  [Alcyone]  no  longer  knew 
The  much-lov'd  face.— Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.viii. 

The  vice-chancellor  (or  deputy  vice-chancellor)  and  heads 
proceeded  against  him,  and  forced  him  at  length  to  sign  a 
feigned  retractation,  which  they  had  drawn  up  for  bim. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  376. 
Here  storms  in  hoarse,  in  frightful  murmurs  play, 
The  seat  of  night,  where  mists  exclude  the  day. 
Before  the  gates  the  son  of  Japhet  stands, 
Nor  from  the  skies  retract-  hi-  head  or  hands. 

Cooke.  Hesind.   The  Theogony. 

Its  arms  [a  cuttle-fish]  instead  of  suckers  were  furnished 

with  a  double  row  of  very  sharp  talons,  which  resembled 

those  of  a  cat;  and  like  them  were  r,trae>able  into  a  sheath 

of  skin,  from  which  they  might  be  thrust  at  pleasure. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

RETRE'AT,  v.  \     Also  written  Retray,  retrait, 
Retre'at,  n.        j  or  Retraict,  retract.     See  Re- 
tract. 

To  draw  back  or  withdraw ;  to  move  or  go 
back,  (sc.)  out  of  the  way,  out  of  danger;  into 
security  or  privacy;  to  retire. 

Er  thou  make  any  suche  assaies 
To  loue,  and  faile  vpon  thy  fete, 
Better  is  to  make  beaw  relreate. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii.* 

They  v 


And  all  other  hanginges  and  habylyments  in  the  hall  and 
ehambre.  whereunto  the  kynge  rctrayed  after  dynner,  and 
spyces  and  wyne  taken. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  227. 


thee 

The   Englishmen  geuen  to 
desire  of  rauine,  neither  chased  nor  folowed  their 
but  beynge  content   with   their  prey  and   gaine   began  to 
retraite  towarde  the  syege  again. — Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  10. 

The  death  of  these  twoe  so  hardye  young  men,  and  of  the 
rest,  moned  Alexander  greatly  :  yet  perceiuing  no  remedye 
in  ye  matter,  caused  the  retreit  to  be  sounded. 

Brende.  Qui/itus  Cur tius,  to).  241. 
Upon  her  eyelids  many  graces  sate, 

Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browes, 
Working  belgardes  and  amorous  retrate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b,  ii.  c.  3. 
She  is  the  mighty  queene  of  Faery, 
Whose  faire  re'traitt  I  in  rav  shield  doe  beare. 

id.  lb.  c.  9. 

So  furiously  she  strooke  in  her  first  heat, 

Whiles  with  Ions  fight  on  foot  he  breathlesse  was. 
That  she  him  forced  backward  to  retreat. 
And  yeeld  unto  her  weapon  wav  to  pas. 

3  Id.  lb.  b.iv.c.6. 

The  earle  of  Lincolne,  deceiued  of  his  hopes  of  the  coun- 
tries concourse  vnto  him,  (in  which  case  he  would  haue 
temporized,)  and  seeing  the  businesse  past  retraict,  resolued 
to  make  on  where  the  king  was,  and  to  giue  him  bartaile. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  33. 

Others  more  milde 

Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing 
With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp 
Their  own  heroic  deeds  and  hapless  fall 
By  doom  of  battel.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 
O  glorious  he,  beyond 


RET 

To  return  the  part,  portion,  or  allotment ; 
generally,  to  return,  to  restore,  to  requite,  to 
repay,  to  remunerate. 

We  male  note  and  learne.  First  to  consider  and  learne 
the  righteous  retribution  and  wrath  of  God  from  heauen 
vpon  all  iniquitie  and  vnrighteous  dealing  of  men. 

Fox.  Actes,  p.  155. 

I  came  to  tender  you  the  man  you  have  made, 


Indeed,  she  is  not  dead !  but  laid  to  sleepe 
[       In  earth,  till  the  last  trumpe  awake  the  sheepe 
I       And  goates  together,  whither  they  must  come 
I       To  heare  their  judge  and  his  eternall  doome  ; 
I      To  have  that  finall  retribution. 

Expected  with  the  fleshe's  restitution. 

B.  Jonson.  Elegie  on  Lady  Digby. 
J  Such  a  theism  as  acknowledges  not  onely  a  God  or  omni- 
|  potent  understanding  being,  but  also  natural  justice  and 
;  morality  founded  in  him  and  derived  from  him;  neverthe- 
|  less  no"  liberty  from  necessity  anywhere  and  therefore  no 
distributive  or  retributive  justice  in  the  world. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  Pref.  p.  ii. 

Neither  is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty  to  defer  the 

retributory  comforts  of  his  mourners  till  another  world: 

even  here  he  is  ready  to  supply  them  with  abundant  con- 

Bp.  Halt.  Remaines,  p.  183. 


His  daring  peers 


Th-msrlvea  from  danger  of  worse  beating. 

Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 
Of  all  his  works,  creative  bounty  burns 
With  wannest  beam;  and  on  your  open  front 
And  liberal  eve,  sits,  from  his  dark  retreat 
Inviting  modest  want.  Thomson.  Spring. 

RETRENCH,  v.\       Fr.   Retrenches  re,  and 
Retrenching,  h.     >  trencher,  or  trancher,  to  cut 
Retrenchment.     J  or  carve,  from  trunc-are,  to 
cut  off. 

To  cut  or  lop  off,  (sc.  all  superfluity  or  super- 
abundance ;1  to  curtail,  to  prune  or  pare  away. 
Also  equivalent  to — to  Entrench,  (qv. ) 

(As  if  he  had  meant  to  suffer  like  a  martyr  for  the  truth) 
he  told  us  flatly,  that  he  was  born  in  the  Low  Countreys  at 
Betft.  This  retrenched  all  farther  examination  of  him  ;  for 
thereby  he  was  inelligible.— Reliquice  Uotioniame,  p.  571. 

What  is  natural  is  reasonable,  but  what  is  extravagant 
nor  to  do  it  S'llUfi^fleet.  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3. 


able  service  v 


es  of  the  law  of  Moses  in  the  worship  of  God 
.  and  a  more  inward  devotion,  amorereason- 
e  established. — Bolingbroke.  Fragments,  §  75. 


I  rather  wish  than  expect  that  you  should  give  yourself 
the  trouble,  by  transpositions  of  some  and  retrenchments  in 
Others,  to  link  them  into  a  coherent  discourse. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  716. 

Resign'd 

To  gad  necessity,  the  cock  foregoes 
His  wonted  strut ;  and,  wading  at  their  head 
With  well  considered  steps,  seems  to  resent 
His  alter'd  gait  and  stateliuess  rctrench'd. 

Coirper.   Task,  b.  v. 

All  ancient  hooks,  having  been  preserved  by  transcription, 

were  liable,   through   ignorance,  negligence,  or  fraud,  to  be 

corrupted  in  three  different  ways,  that  is  to  say,  by  retrench- 

trigs,  additions,  and  alterations. 

Harris.  Philological  Inquiries. 

It  [Gulliver's  Travels]  appeared  in  the  November  follow- 
ing. (I72f>.)  with  several  retrenchments  and  alterations, 
owing  to  the  timidity  nf  the  printer,  of  which  Swift  com- 
plains heavily  in  his  correspondence. 

Scott.  Memoirs  of  Swift,  §6. 

RETRIBUTE,  v.  ~\       Fr.  Retribuer :    It.  Re- 
Retribl'tion.  Itribitire;     Sp.  Rctribuir : 

Retri'butory.  J  Lat.  Retribuere,  (re,   and 

Retri'butive.  )  tribuere,  to  give  to  three, 

{tribus,)  to  part,  to  apportion.)    See  Distribute. 


when  he  has  got 
sionate  heats  or 
ltonlytore/ri6»/e 

proportionate  to  his  transgression. 

Locke.  Of  Civil  Government,  c  2.  s.  8. 
The  taxes  then  given  were  given  by  way  of  retribution  ; 
lich  was  generally  the  method  in  her  time. 

Bolingbroke.  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England. 
If  vice  receiv'd  her  retribution  due 
When  we  were  visited,  what  hope  for  you  1 

Cowper.  Expostulation. 

RETRIE'VE,  v.  ^      Toretrieve(  Skinnersays) 
find  again.     Fr.  R 
trouver ;   It.  Ritrovare,   (i 
and  trouver,  to  find ;   Ger. 
Treffen.)     See  Contr 

To  find  again ;  to  discover,  to  recover,  restore, 
regain,  repair. 

For  their  boundless  running  on  often  so  confounds  the 
self,  [he]  must  either  give 

lis  ma 

r  of  Rhyme. 

B.  Jonson.  Staple  of  News,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

But  Fame  said,  Take  heed  how  you  lose  me,  for  if  you 
do.  you  will  run  a  great  hazard  never  to  meet  me  again, 
there's  no  retrieving  of  me — Hnwell,  b.  ii.  Let.  1-1. 

He  [Beza]  avers  solemnly  that  the  reformed  had  been  so 
far  from  discarding  the  euc 
only  had  most  strictly  prese 


But  yet  in  the  state  of  natui 
lute  or  arbitrary  power  to  use 
him  in  his  hands,  according 
boundless  extravagancy    "  " 


RETRIE'VE,  v.\ 
Retrie'ver,  n.        I  i 
Retrie'vable.        f  t 
Retrieving,  n.     )  i 


Now  from  the  nature  of  this  position,  there  ensueth  a 
necessity  of  retrocoputation. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  17* 

RE-TROD.      Trodden  backwards. 
The  pleasing  paths  of  Venus  I  retrod. 
No  more  a  mortal.  Cooper.  Theagenes  to  Sylvia. 

RETROGRADE,  v.\       Fr. Ret rograder;  It. 
Re'trograde,  adj.  \  Ritrogradare.  ;   Sp.  Re- 

Retrograda'tion.  f  trogradar ;   Lat. Retro- 

Retrogression.  J  gradiri,  to  step   back- 

wards. 

To  step  or  go  back,  to  recede,  to  retire,  to 
return,  to  revert ;  to  move  reversely. 

And  if  he  be  in  the  west  side  in  that  condicion,  than  is  ho 
retrograde.— Chaucer.  Astrolabie,  Conclusion. 


Holland.   Plinie,  b.  i 
Bring  new-defended  faith  against  faith  known; 
Weary  the  soul  with  contrarieties; 
Till  all  religion  becomes  retroarade. 
And  that  fair  'tire  the  mask  of  sin  be  made. 

Daniel.    Civil  War 


The   starres   themselv 

speedilv  in  their  rtd  <«/ra, 
forward—  Ho/land.  Piin, 


thought   to  retu 


ifice,  that  they 
ler  retrieved  it, 

vol.  viii.  p.271. 


With  this  they  all  were  satisfy'd, 

Applauded  the  profound  dispute, 

And  grew  more  gay  and  resolute, 

By  having  overcome  all  doubt, 

Than  if  it  never  had  fall'n  out; 

And,  to  complete  their  narrative, 

Agreed  t'  insert  this  strange  retrieve. 

Butler.   The  Elephant  in  the  Moon. 

If  you  hear  who  it  is  to  be  given  to,  pray  let  me  know; 
for  I  interest  myself  a  little  in  the  history  of  it.  and  rather 
wish  somebody  may  accept  it  that  will  retrieve  the  credit  of 
the  thing,  if  it  be  retrievable,  or  ever  had  any  credit. 

Gray,  Let.  28.   To  Mr.  Mason. 

RETROACTIVE.     Fr.  Rttro-actif. 

That  which  can  or  may  act  backwards,  upon 
things  done  in  time  back  or  past. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  which  has  been  hinted  already, 
that  as  the  death  of  Christ  had  a  retroactive  effect  on  those 
that  lived  and  died  before  they  were  redeemed,  so  it  may  be 
beneficial  to  those  who  never  heard  of  it  since. 

Bolingbroke.  Fragments.  §  33. 

His  [lord  Molesworth's]  motion  was  not  literally  adopted  ; 
but  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was  introduced,  a  retroac- 
tive statute,  to  punish  the  offences  which  did  not  exist  at 

Gibbon.  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life. 
RETROCE'SSION.      See  to  Cede.     Fr.  Re- 
troce'der ;    Sp.  Retroceder. 
Motion  backwards. 


so  forth  to  Adam,  as  you  shall  find  it  by  refmgrada- 
mthe  32d  verse  vnto  the  first  of  the  fifth  chapter  of 
;. — Holittshed.   Historic  of  England,  b.  vi.  c.  10. 


temporary  unt 
When  a  pari 


-Brown.    Vul.  Er, 


lent,  acting  atrainst  the  declared  sen 
have  appeared  as  surprising  a  phennm. 
in  the  moral  world,  as  a  retmgrad.-  motion  "f  th-  sun  or 
other  signal  deviation  of  thine*  !r  m  [heir  orrlinarx  ro 
in  the  natural  world  I— Bolingbroke.  On  Parties,  Let.  4. 

And  indeed  what  safisfacr.ry  ncrount  c; 
varying  lengths  and  vicissitudes  nf  days  a 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  station 


d  i  hx 


splay'd 


Two  geomantic  figures  wei 

Above  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid; 

One  when  direct,  and  one  when  retrograde. 

Dryden.  Palam.it  $  Arcite,  H.  if. 

RETROMI'NGENT.  )      Lat.  Retro,  ana  mn- 
Retromi'ngency.  f  gens,     pres.    part,     ot 

ningere.     See  the  quotations. 

ngents,  and  such  as  conple  back- 


RETRC'DE,  v.  \      Lat.  Rc-tn,dere,  to  thrust 
Retrc'se.  (  back.      See  Intrlde. 

To  thrust,  shove,  or  push  bark. 
The  term  of  latitude  is  breadthlesse  line  ; 
A  point  the  line  doth  manfully  retmde 
From  infinite  processe  ;  site  doth  confine 
This  point ;  take  site  awav,  it's  straight  a  spark  di? fmn 
More.  Of  the  Soul.  pt.  ii.  b.  ii    c  2.* 


I  have  a  sense  of  something  in  me  while  I  thus  "peak,, 
which  I  must  confess  is  of  so  retrose  a  nature  that  I  want  a 
name  for  it.  unless  I  should  adventure  to  term  it  Divine 
sagacity—  H.  More,  General  Pref. 

RETU'ND,  v.  Sp.Retundir;  La.t.  Re- tundere; 
re,  and  hmdere,  to  beat  or  bruise. 

To  beat  or  bruise  back ;  to  repel ;  to  beat 
back,  (sc.)  the  edge,  and,  consequentially,  to- 
blunt. 

This  ignorant  and  conceited  confidence  of  both  may  b& 
retunded  and  confuted  from  hence. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  62r.. 

This  [the  skull]  is  covered  with  skin  and  hair  which  serve- 
to  keep  it  warm,  being  naturally  a  very  cold  part,  and  also- 
to  quench  and  dissipate  the  force  of  any  stroke  that  shall 
be  dealt  it,  and  retund  the  edge  of  any  weapon. 

May.  On  the  Creation, 


to  revert ;  to  give  back,  (in  return  ;)  to  restore; 
to  remit,  to  repay;   to  give  back  an  answer,  to 
reply,  to  report ;  to  render. 
The  day  approcheth  of  hir  returning, 
That  everich  shuld  an  hundred  knightes  bring, 
The  bataiile  to  darreine.  as  I  vou  told. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  V.  2027. 
jay 


husbande,  and  to  here  tydynges  what 
syons  were  take. — Berners.  froissart.  Cron.  vol.  ii.  c 
•"ive  daies  there  be  since  he  (they  say)  was  slaine, 

And  foure  since  Florimell  the  court  forwent, 
Ind  vowed  never  to  relume  againe 
Till  him  alive  or  dead  she  did  invent. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii. 


The  one,  that  it"  I  here  remaine,  t'  assist  our  victorie, 
My  safe  r, •tunic  shall  neiier  line,  my  lame  shall  neuer  di< 
If  rnv  rrt/tr>ie  ohtaine  suceesse,  much  of  niv  tame  decay e 
But  death  shall  linger  his  approach,  and   I  Hue  mar 
dayes.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i 

But  I  would  neuer  credit  in  you  both 
Least  cause  of  sorrow  ;  but  well  knew  the  troth 
Of  this  thine  owiie  relume:  though  ail  thy  friends 
I  knew,  as  well  should  make  relumlesse  ends. 

Id.  lb.  Odyssey,  b.  xi 
Was  it  the  strength  of  this  tongue,  valiant  lord, 
In  that  black  hour  that  sav'd  yon  from  the  sword? 
Or  was  my  breast  expos'd  alone  to  brave 
A  thousand  swords,  a  thousand  ships  to  save  ? 
The  bopes  of  your  return  .'—D'rjden.  Odd.  Mctam.'b.s.V 
The  chapmen  that  give  highest  for  this  can  make  mo 
irofit  by  it,  and  those  are  the  returners  of  our  money.— Loch 
But  if  the  wand'rer  his  mistake  discern, 
Judge  his  own  ways,  and  si-ii  t->r  a  return. 


REVE.      A.S.  Re/a,  ge-refa,   from  rief-an,  to 
reave.     Spelman  says, — Exactores,  quod  mulctas 
regias,  et  deliquentium  facilitates,  in  fiscum  rape- 
rent,  exigerent,  deportarent. 
See  the  quotation  from  Fuller. 
And  ther  is  reson  as  a  reve.  rewarding  treuthe. 

Piers  Vlouhman,  p.  54. 
The  reve  was  a  slendre  colerike  man, 
His  berd  was  shave  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can. 

Chaucer.  Prologue,  to  the  Canterburg  Tales,  v.  579. 

The  Reeve  (which  hath  much  affinity  with  the  Dutch, 

Grave)  signifieth  an  officer  to  overset',  and  older,  being  chief 

Fuller.   General  Worthies,  c.  15. 


REVEA'L,  v. 
Revea'ler. 
Revea'lment. 
Re'velate,  v. 
Revela'tion. 


Fr.   Reveler :     It.  Rivelare; 

Sp.  Revelar ;  Lat.  Revelare, 
•  (remand  velare,)  to  discover,  to 
uncover. 

To  discover,  to  disclose,  to 
open;    to  show  openly  or  manifestly;   to  make 

Honour  and  glorie  be  to  him  that  is  myghty  to  conferme 

ghnu   hi   my  gospel   and  nrechyng   of   lesus  Crist   bi   the 

reuelacivun  of  mysterie  holdun  stille  in  tynies  euerlastyng. 

Witlif.  Romagnes,c.  16. 

For  priestes  of  the  temple  tellen  this, 


Gnwer.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 


i  be  the  God  of 
and  aboue  all  goddis  and  the  lorde  of  all  kingis  and  reueter 
of  all  secretes—  Joge.  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.  3. 

He  sawe  it  in  fayth  and  had  the  day  of  Christ,  that  is  to 
tay,  all  those  thinges  that  shoulde  chaunce  hym,  playnely 
renelated  vnto  him,  albeit  he  were  dead  many  hudred 
yeares  before  it  were  actually  fulfilled  and  reuelated  vnto 
ye  world.— Fryth.  Workes,  p.  109. 

That  you  may  be  knowe  not  alonely  open  lyers  and  blas- 
phemers of  God  and  his  blessed  eternal  word,  but  also  of  his 

vol.  a 


Earely  the  morrow  next,  before  that  day 
His  ioyous  face  did  to  the  world  revele, 
They  both  uprose  and  tooke  their  ready  way 
Unto  the  church,  their  praiers  to  appele. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

Nought  could  here  be  done, 

But  straight  was  known  as  soon  as  once  design'd. 
Court,  council-chamhrr,  closer,  nil  were  won, 
To  be  revcnlers  of  the  prince's  mind. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vu\ 
Though  feanga  BtiU  hug  suspicion  in  their  bosoms, 
They  hate  the  causers  ;  love  to  hear  secrets  too, 
Yet  the  revealers  still  fare  the  worse, 
Being  either  thought  guilty  of  ends  or  weakness. 

Shirleg.  The  Merchant's  Wife,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
If  all  or  most  of  the  truths  declared  in  the  Epistles  were 


then  h.-came  of  those  Christians  who  were  fallen  a-!ec[>  '  ; 

St.  Paul  witnesses  in  his  first  'o  the  Corinthians  many  wen 

before  these  things  in  the  Epistles  were  revealed  to  them. 

Locke.   The  Reasonableness  of  Christianif\ 

In  this  state  of  darkness  and  error,  in  reference  to  tr, 


■  Savi 


rfou 


v-rT.i        Up 


h,!:, 


And  this  is  or 
impieties  to  be  ( 

to  dignity  that  r 


brought  with  him  dissipated  this  darkness;  made 
nvisible  true  God  known  to  the  world:  and  that 
i  evidence  and  energy,  that  polytheism  and  ido- 
no  where  been  able  to  withstand  it.— Id.  lb. 


.vhy  he  permits  :-o  ninny  1 


Divine  providence,  in  compassion  to  the  frailty,  the 
perfection,  and  the  blindness  of  human  reason,  hath 
pleased,  at  sundry  times  :i->  1  in  divers  manners,  to  dist 
and  enforce  its  laws  by  an  immediate  and  direct  revela 
The  doctrines  thus  delivered  we  call  the  revealed  or  di 
law,  and  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  Holy  Scriptu: 
Blacks/one.  Commentaries,  Introd. 


.'VEL, 


Re'i 


Yr.ReRveWa\{royi\m\VnJh-)\ 
to  wake,  to  watch ;    Lat.  Vigi- 

To  wake   or   keep   awake, 

(sc. )  in  feasting,  dancing;  fi  c.  ; 

to   spend   the   time  joyously, 

See  the   quotation  from 


Re'veller. 

Re'veli.ino, 

Re'vei.ry. 

Revei'lle. 
mirthfully,   wantonl; 
Locke. 

Reveille,  —  an    awakening-,    raising-,   or   rousing 
from  sleep,  (sc.)  by  beat  of  drum  or  otherwise. 

■ The  kynge's  raoder  Richard 

Ariucd  at  that  rivals,  brouht  him  busses  thritti 

('hi.!,-;.,erl    v.  \\\\    \  ii..,,'      ,  .'  i.i       ■]■■:■]  I 

R.  Brunne,  p.  153. 


Piers  Plouhman,  \ 
For  which  (his  noble  duk,  as  he  well  can, 
Comfortcth  and  honoureth  every  man, 
And  made  revel  all  the  longe  night. 
Unto  the  strange  lordes,  as  was  right. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v. 
This  revelt,  full  of  song,  and  full  of  daunce, 
Last  afortenight,  or  little  lasse. 

Id.   The  Legend  cf  P!til<,me>ie. 
Dancen  he  coulde  so  wel  and  jolily, 
That  he  was  clepid  Perkin  Rcvelour. 


Id.    The  Cokes  Tale,  v.  4368. 


The  saydmen  a 
nto  the  sacrame 
ence.— Fabgan. 


And  now  the  drums,  the  camp's  low  thunder  make 
War's  thick  united  noise  from  ev'ry  guard ; 

Tho'  they  reveitlecs  scorn,  whom  grief  does  wake, 
"Who  think,  sleep,  Nature's  curse,  not  toyFs  re  wan 
Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  ii. 


Now  Birtha's  dawn,  the  1 
o  soon  love  beats  roe/lies 
And  like  the  dewy  morn 


Dryden.   The  Wife  of  Bath. 


-Iii.   .//■ .-  adder's  Feast. 


Kwnoi,  revellings,  were  among  the  Greeks,  disorderly 
spending  of  the  night  in  feasting  with  a  licentious  indul- 
gence to  wine,  good  cheer,  musick,  dancing,  &c. 

Locke.  Paraphrase  on  Gatatians,  c.  5.  Note  10. 

At  fall  of  eve  the  fairy  people  throng, 

Thomson.  Summer. 
Yonder  stars  :  for  other  ends  they  shine, 

Than  to  light  teretiers  from  shame  to  shame, 
And,  thus,  be  made  accomplices  in  guilt. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  0. 


REVE'NGE,  v. 

Reve'nge,  n. 

Reve'ngeabi.e. 

Reve'nge  as  ge. 

Reve'ngeful. 

Reve'ngefully. 

Reve'ngefulnes: 


Fr.  Reveneher;  H.Ven- 
giare,  vendicare  ■  Sp.  Ven- 
gar ;  Lat.  Vindicare,  vim 
dicerc,  to  denounce  vio- 
lence.     See  Avenge,  and 

-  Venge. 

To  inflirt  pain,  to  punish 
— in  retaliation  of  an  in- 
jury; to  retaliate  an  injury 
or  wrong;  to  gratify  the 
desire   of  punishment  for 

punish    with   malignity   or 


Reve'ngement 

Reve'ngeh. 

Reve'ngingly. 
wrong  received  ; 
malice. 

Sec  the  quotations  from  Hobbs  and  Cogan. 

As  soone  as  we  knewe  of  yourcommynge.  we  lepte  on  our 
horses  and  departed  to  come  to  seme  you,  and  to  avde  to 
revenge  the  dethe  of  our  fathers,  whome  Kicharde  of  Biir- 
deauix  hathe  caused  to  be  slayne. 

Berners.  Froissart.   Cronych,  vol.  ii-  c.  240 

He  prayed,  therfore,  yi  he  might  alwais  be  victoror,  and 
that  the  empire  of  the  whole  worlde  myghte  come  into  his 
handes,  requiringe  that  hee  woulde  not  neglecte  to  take 
reuengeaunce  of  so  foule  an  act. 

Brevdc.   Quintus  Curtitts.  fol.  13<i. 

Likewise  as  of  men,  he  who  so  is  most  like  stomacked 
vnto  a  woman,  nor  lusty  couraged,  wil  remember  iniurie 
longest,  and  seeke  for  vengeance  most  violently,  nor  can  be 


rives 


Instruction  nf  a  Christian   Woman 


■■„<!.■!:. 


with  her  own  hands  saddled  i 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  "bAii. 

For  they  were  brought  to  the  king  of  the  country,  a  tyrant 
also,  not  through  suspicion,  greediness,  or  rere'igrfuhu-ss.  as 
he  of  Phrygia,  but,  as  I  may  term  it,  of  a  wanton  cruelty. 


Id.  It.  vol.  ] 
of  all  falsehonde 


nines  Tale,  v.  12,933. 
reuelt  toke  no  regarde 


Turn,  Towri.lge,  let  us  hack  to  the  Sabrinian  sea, 
Where   lli-.fi-"  handmaids  still,  in  that  recoursefull  deep. 
With  Unoc  rough  gods  of  sea  continual  ;kv/,  keep. 

Drayton.  Polu-Olbivn,  s.  1. 

And  in  the  end  agreed 

That  at  a  masque  and  common  revelling 

Which  was  ordain'tl,  they  should  perform  the  deed. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iii. 
For  that  brave  sun,  the  father  of  the  day, 

Doth  love  this  earth,  the  mother  of  the  night, 
And  like  a  reveller  in  rich  array 

Doth  dance  his  galliard  in  his  leman's  sight. 

Davies.  On  Dancing. 
Lastly,  where  keep  the  winds  their  revelry, 
Their  violent  turnings,  and  wild  whirling  hays, 
But  in  the  air's  translucent  gallery  ?  Id.  lb. 
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nt  God,  which  is  a  iust  teuenr, 
■  wrongs,  woulde  not  suffer  that  wretch   long  to  liue  upon 
j  earth.— Paa.  Actes,  p.  1112.  lien.  VIII. 

:       They  nor  none  of  theyr  nacio,  as  farre  as  they  may  lette 
!  it,  shall   not   hurt  nor  harme  any  man  of  ye   cofitrey  of 

Flauders  at  any  tvme  hereafter  in  r.-n->  r-„i,  t  of  this  wane. 
Fabyan^  Chronijde,  an.  137S. 

Wherefore  after  punyshmet  done  vpon  some  of  his  ene- 
I  myes  he  ferynge  ye  sequell  and  reuevgement  of  the  same 
;  laft  that  countree  and  rejourned  vnto  Rome 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  c.  63. 
I       Ne  ought  the  praise  of  prowesse  more  doih  marre 
I       Then  fowle  revenging  rage,  and  base  contentious  iarre. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  e.  2. 
So  long  they  fight,  and  full  revenge  pursue, 

That,  fainting,  each  themselves  to  breathen  lette  ; 
And,  ofte  refreshed,  battell  ofte  renue.— Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  7. 

Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice  ;  whiche  the  more  man's 
nature  runnes  to,  the  mere  nap-lit  law  to  weed  it  out.  For 
as  for  the  first  wrong,  it  doth  but  offend  the  law  ;  but  the 
revenge  of  that  wrong  putteth  the  law  out  of  office. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Revenge 

The  buzzard,  for  he  doted  more 

i       Through  blind  hace  loue  induring  wrong 
Reuenueahle  in  season. 

Warner.   Albion's  England,  b.  vit 


REV 

A  thtrortna  ships  rtuft  with  revengeful  fire 

To  Tenedos  the  proud  /E^ean  lades, 

rang  those  high  immortal  Iliads. 

Drayton.   Thi  Owl. 
which  ariseth  from  an  ex- 
ing  him  that  hath  hurt  ua 
hurtfull  to  himself,  and  to  acknowledge 
he  same;  and  this  is  the  height  of  revenge. 

Hobbs.    Human  Nature,  c.  9. 
Men.  A  ffuard  !  a  guard  !  we,  full  of  hearty  teare, 
For  our  good  father's  loss, 
(?nr  sn  we  well  may  call  him, 
Who  did  beseech  your  loves  for  our  succession,) 
Cannot  so  lightly  over-jump  his  death, 
As  leaves  his  woes  revengeless. 

Afarslon.   The  Malecontent,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Vnder  those  bright  rayes, 

Tn  which  heauen's  feruour  hurles  about  the  dayes; 
Must  I  no  more  shine  his  revenger  now; 
Such  as  of  old.  the  llion  overthrow 
Witnett  my  anger.— Chapman.   Homer.  Ody$sey,  b.  si. 
With  that  lie  drives  at  them  with  dreadful}  might, 
Both  in  remembrance  of  his  friends  late  harme, 
And  in  revengement  of  his  owne  despight. 
Spen 

I  haue  belyed  a  lady, 

The  princesse  of  this  country  ;  and  the  ayre  on't 
Rfwngi;gly  enfeebles  me.  or  could  this  carle, 
A  verv  drudge  of  nature's,  have  subdu'de  me 
In  my  profession  1— Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Actl 
Repenting  England  this  revenqeful  day 

To  Philip's  manes  did  an  offering  bring  ; 

England,  which  first,  bv  leading  them  astray, 

Hatch  d  up  rebellion  to  destroy  her  king. 

Dryden.  Annus  Afi 
Ev'n  he,  the  king  of  men,  the  foremost  name 
Of  all  the  Greeks,  and  most  renown'd  try  fame, 
The  proud  revenger  of  another's  wife, 


Faerie  Queene,  b.  Iv. 


Yet  by  his 


i   life. 


Id.    Virgil.  &neis,  b.  xi. 

Tn  despair  is  not  onlv  to  reject  the  mercy  which  God 

offers,  hut  tn  question  his  truth  and  sincerity,  to  slight  his 

pt'ie-ire.  to  disparage  his  goodness,  and  to  look  upon  him 

a<  a  niest  rn  =nq,  lu!  and  implacable  being. 

Slillingfleet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  9. 
Revenge  impatient 


l'd  sword  in  thunder  down 


And,  with  a  wi 
Tho  war  tienon 


Collins.    The  Passions. 
Revenge  is  an  insatiable  desire  to  sacrifice  every  conside- 
ration of  pity  and  humanity  to  the  principle  of  vindictive 
Justice  —Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  c.  I.  5  3. 
He  smiled  revengefully,  and  leap'd 
Upon  the  floor;  thence  gazing  at  the  skies. 
His  eye  balls  fury  red,  and  glowing  vengeance. 

Dryden  Sf  Lee.  (Edipus. 

REVE'NUE,  n.  Fr. Revenue,  from  revenir,  to 
come  back,  to  return. 

The  rent ;  the  return  of  gain  or  profit ;  the 
income. 

Whereupon  it  commeth  to  passe,  that  vnto  this  day  the 
whole  island  is  the  king's  owne  fee  simple,  and  that  aU  the 
reuenues  thereof  pertaine  vnto  him. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  8rc.  vol.i.  p.  10. 
And  it  is  sayde  that  when  king  Rufus  heard  of  this  ad- 
uenturous  deed,  he  sent  for  the  sayde  knight,  and  gaue 
him  certevne  of  his  landes  and  reuencives  in  Northumber- 
land, and'  commaunded  him  euer  afterwardes  to  be  called 
Perseye,  because  he  had  pcrced  or  bored  out  the  kinge's  eye. 
Grafton.   William  Rufus.  an.  6. 
Those  hold  that,  by  the  lessening  our  money  one-fifth, 
all  people  who  are  to  receive  money  upon  contracts  already 
made  will  be  defrauded  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  due 
and  thus  all  men  will  lose  one-fifth  of  their  settled  u  vnucz 
and  all  men  that  have  lent  money  one-fifth  of  their  princi 
pal  and  use. — Locke.  On  Raising  the  Interest. 

The  king's  ordinary  revenue  is  such  as  has  either  subsisted 
time  out  of  mind  in  the  crown,  or  else  it  has  been  grained 
bv  parliament,  by  way  of  purchase  or  exohang-  for  .itch  of 
the  king's  inherent  hereditary  revenues  as  were  found  in- 
convenient to  the  subject. 

Blackstone.    Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

The  revenue  derived  from  labour  is  called  wages ;   that 

derive,!  from  stn.-l;,  hv  the  person  who  manages  or  employs 

it,  is  called  profit.—  S  ,iilh.  'Wealth  of  Nations,  b.i.  c.  6. 

REVE'RBERATE,  v.  \       Fr. Revcrberer ;  It. 

Reve'rberate,  adj.  I  Ricerberer  ;    Sp.  Re- 

Reverbera'tion.  >  verberar  ;  Lat.Reuer- 

Reve'rberatory.  I  berare,  (re,  and  verbe- 

Reve'rb,  e.  J  rare,  to  beat,,)  to  beat 

back. 

To  beat  or  strike  back ;  to  reject,  to  repel,  (sc.) 
the  sound  or  noise  ;  to  resound,  to  re-echo. 

And  every  soun 

Wis  but  of  aire  revcrberatioun. 

Chaucer.  Tht  Clerket  Tale,  v.  7815. 


REV 

For  the  perpendicular  bearr.es  reflect  and  reverberate  ih  I 
themselues.  so  that  the  heat  is  doubled,  euery  beame 
striking  twice,  and  by  vniting  are  multiplied. 

Hackluyt.    Foyages,  vol.iii.  p.  49. 

We  suppose  these  great  indrafts  doe  growe  and  are  made 

by  the  reuerberatirjn  and  reflection  of  that  same  current 

which,  at  our  comming  by  Ireland,  met  and  crossed  vs. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p 


Thy  yonge9t  daughter  do's  not  loue  thee  least. 

Nor  are  those  empty-hearted,  whose  low  sounds 

Reuerbe  no  hollownesse. 

Shakespeare.  King  Lear,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

The  lofty  hills,  this  while  attentively  that  stood, 

As  to  survey  the  course  of  every  several  flood, 

Set  forth  such  echoing  shouts  which  (even-  v. 

With  the  reverberate  sound  the  spacious  air  did  fill. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  9. 

Both  audibles  and  visibles  will  be  reverberate;  as  in 
mirrours,  and  in  ecchos. — Bacon.   Katurall  Historic,  §261. 

To  the  reflexion  of  visibles  small  glasses  suffice,  but  to 
the  reverberation  of  audibles  ore  required  greater  spaces,  as 
hath  likewise  been  said  before.— Id.  lb.  s.  271). 

Moreover,  the  sound  made  by  reverberation  of  the  aire, 
wl  icn  men  call  eccho,  is  hurtfull  unto  them ;  for  they  feare 
iniehrily  that  resounding  noise,  comming  with  a  double 
stroke. — Holland.  Pliuie,  b.  xi.  c.  19. 

The  heat  is  neuer  so  vehement  on  the  hill  top  as  in  the 
vallie,  because  the  reuerbernti^n  of  the  sunne  beames  either 
reached  not  so  farre  as  the  highest,  or  else  becommeth  not 
so  strong  as  when  it  is  reflected  upon  the  lower  soile. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Britain?,  c.  I  7. 

Which  shadows  [in  Plato's  cave]  they  concluded  to  be  the 
only  suhstances  and  realities,  and  when  they  heard  the  sounds 
made  by  those  bodies  that  were  betwixt  the  light  and  them, 
or  their  reverberated  ecchos,  they  imputed  them  to  those 
shadows  which  they  saw. 

Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  IP. 

Snch  an  aggregate  of  corpuscles  as  should,  without  breaking 
such  fre.il  nodies  as  glasses,  be  able  in  its  passage  thorough 
them,  that  is,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  to  melt  them ; 
which  to  do  is  wont,  even  in  our  reverberatory  furnaces,  to 
cost  the  active  flames  a  pretty  deal  of  time. 

Boyle.   Works,  vo'..  iii.  p.  Ci'.. 

REVE'RDURE.u.  U.Riverdhe :  Fr.Reverdir, 
to  flourish  or  wax  green  again,  (Cotgrave.) 

The  swete  tyme  of  Marche  was  come,  and  the  wyndes 
were  apeased,  and  jre  waters  swaged  of  their  rages,  and  the 


Bern 
REVE'RE.f. 
Re'vbrence,  b. 

Reference,  n. 
Re'verencer. 
Re'verend. 
Re'verent. 


Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  159. 


Revere'xtially. 
Re'verexdly. 
Re'verently. 
Reve' 


Fr.  Reverer,  reverencer  ; 
It.  Riverire :  Sp.  Receren- 
ciar  ;  Lat.Revereri,(re,&nd 
vereri;  ve,  i.  e.  valde,  and 
reri,)  to  think  much  and 
►  again  of ;  to  regard  or  re- 
spect much  and  again. 

To  think  much  or  highly 
of;   to  regard,  to  respect, 
(sc.  as  highly  estimable  or 
honourable  ;    as   deserving 
submission  or  obedience,  worship  or  adoration.) 
to  worship,  to  adore,  to  venerate. 
And  ich  a  roos  ryght  up  with  that,  and  revcrencede  hym 
fayre.  Piers  Ploubman,  p.  22S. 

Reson  reverentliche.  by  for  al  the  reame 
Prechede  and  provede!  that  thuse  pestilences 
Was  for  puresynne.  topunyshe  the  puple. — Id.  p.  81. 
Which  in  the  daies  of  his  fleische  offride  with  greet  cry  & 
teeris.  preieris.  and  bisecliinti'.  tn  hym  tint  myghte  make 
him  saaf  fro  deeth,  and  was  herde  for  his  teuereuce. 

Wiclif.  Ebrewis,  c.  5. 
And  folien  such  folke  than  that  wenen,  that  thilke  thing 
that  is  right  good,  that  it  is  eke  right  worthy  of  honor  and  of 
f  entrance.— Chaucer.  Boecius.  b.  iii. 
And  they  with  humble 
K.neling  upon  Mr  knees  lui  reverently 
Him  thonken  all.  Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  Y.  7999. 


ful  buxumly 

La 

me  and  as  he  drough 


Towarde  the  woodde.  he  sigh  beside 
The  great  gastly  serpent  glide. 


Goteer.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Euery  vtwarde  reuerent  behauiour  is  a  token  of  an  in- 
warde  worship  and  reurence  of  the  same  thing  where  vnto 
thou  knelest. — Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  3. 

And  albe  it  that  he  [Charlis  the  8.]  refusyd  hyr  reuerencc, 
and  sayde  that  she  [Pucelle]  erryd  in  hyr  choyse. 

Fabyan.  Chronicle,  an.  1422. 

The  pope  will  be  called  most  holy,  hys  cardinalles  most 
reverend,  hys  byshoppes  reverend,  hys  abbottes  and  priors 
most,  and  other  glorious  titles  haue  they  that  passe  master 
faire,— Fryth.  Workes,  p.  105. 


The  ancient  maner  of  the  Romans  from  our  forefathas 
hath  beene,  that  in  such  case,  first  they  purge  themselues 
with  water,  then  for  a  little  they  absteine  reuerendlie,  and 
so  resort  to  the  church. — Fox.  Actes,  p.  106. 

Wherfore  when  thou  geuest  any  vtwarde  reuerenee  to  an 
image  thou  shewest  thysel  with  inwarde  worship  to  refer- 
ence y'e  same — Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  3. 

Desiring  instantly  first,  second,  and  third,  according  to 
the  lawes,  letters  reuerenlioU  or  dimissories,  to  bee  giuen 
and  deliuered  vnto  mee  in  this  behalfe. 


rex. 


Edw.  VI. 


ntertained  the  two  quenes  with  those  vyrgins  that 
jrs.— Brende.  Quinine  Curlius,  fol.  45. 


and  deede  that  siiew'd  great  modestee. 
And  knew  his  good  to  all  of  each  degree, 
Hight  Reverence.— Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.i.  e.  10. 

By  then  I  was  halfway  advane'd  in  the  room, 
His  worship  most  rev'rendly  rose. 

Cotton.  A  Voyage  to  Ireland,  c 
A  fearful  vision  doth  his  soul  molest ; 

Seeming  to  see  in  rev'rent  form  appear 
A  fair  and  goodly  woman  all  distrest ; 

Which,  with  full-weeping  eyes  and  rented  hair, 
WringiDg  her  hands, 


Bid  yonder  man  come  home  to  me  and  dine, 
(Quoth  1)  bespeak  him  r,  i  ceentltt  you  see; 
Scorn  not  his  habit ;  little  canst  thou  tell, 
How  rich  a  mind  in  those  mean  rags  doth  dwell 
Drayton.   The  Legend  of  The 

And  they  are  M.  Antonius  his  precepts,  oioov  Store,  revere 
the  gods,  and  ev  airaa,  Deovt  tiKoX,,,.,  in  every  thing  im- 
plore the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  gods. 

Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  426. 


Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.  i. 

About  this  time,  says  he.  [Polybius.j  the  Athenians  were 

governed  bv  two  men,  quite  sunk  in  their  affairs  :  had  htrie 

or  no  commerce  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  were  become 

great  reverencers  of  crowned  heads. 

Sicift.  Dissentions  in  Athens  e}  Rome,  e.  3. 

But  when  the  Fates,  in  fullness  of  their  rage, 
Spurn  the  hoar  head  of  unresisting  age, 
In  dust  the  reverend  lineaments  deform, 

1  pour  to  rises  the  life-blood  scarcely  warm  ; 


This,  this  is  ivii-ery  I 


Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxii 

A  reverential  silence  may  well  become  us  in  so  awful  a 

subject,  in  which  imagination  has  nothing  to  do,  and  of 

which  our  most  refined  and  elevated  thoughts  are  infinitely 

unworthy.—  Waterland.   Works,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  550. 

Tho'  this  action  of  his  driving  the  buyers  and  sellers  out 

because  we  have  not  the  same  authority  that  he  had,  yet  it 
will  teach  us  that  we  ought  every  one  of  us  to  behave  our- 
selves reverently  in  the  house  of  God.— Sharp,  vol.  v.  Dis.  9. 
committed  to  writing, 
rs  of  them,  that  it  was 
of  the  Masorites  to  number  not  onelyf 


the' 


s  of  the  Old 


Testament.— Government  of  the  Tongue. 

They  [Jews]  made  him  an  object  of  terrour  more  than  of 
awe  and  rrverence.  and  their  religion  was  a  system  of  the 
ranked  superstition;  for  nothing  can  he  more  true  than 
what  St.  Austin  quotes  somewhere  from  Varro.  that  they 
v  ho  .we  religious  revere,  and  the  superstitions  fear.  God. 

Bolingbroke.  Fragments,  §  75. 
intellectual  world,  and, 
n,  as  absurdly  as  many 
others,  but  more  rmrmimllu  toward  the  Supreme  Being. 
Id.  Ess.  1.  On  Human  Knowledge. 

When  we  presume  to  talk  of  the  Supreme  Being,  it  be- 
comes us  to  proceed  humbly  and  reverentially,  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  our  conceptions  are  all  drawn  from  experience 
of  what  has  passed  among  ourselves:  and  the  same  expe- 
rience may  evince  that  every  thing  passing  with  us  is  by  no 
means  applicable  to  him. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  C.24. 

RE'VF.RIE.  Fr. Rester,  to  rave.  Resvene,  a 
ramnff, idle  talking,  dotage,  trifling,  folly.vain  fancy, 
fond  imagination,  (Cotgrave.) 

See  the  quotation  from  Locke. 
But  this  is  an  excursion  so  wilde  or  so  wide,  that  I  am 
awakened,  as  it  were  with  a  fright,  out  of  this  reverie  or 
dream. — More.  Conjectura  C 

When  ideas  float  in  o 
regard  of  the  understandi 
resvery ;  our  language  * " 


Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  ii.  c.  IP. 


elision  ! 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  292. 

A  traveller,   (says   Mr.  H.)  who  describes  the   religious 

tenets  of  any  nation,  but  does  not  dive  into  the  mysteries  of 

their  theology,  dishonestly  imposes  his  own  reveries  on   the 
world,  and  does  the  greatest  injury  and  violence  to  letters  and 


Mickle.  Inquiry 
REVE'RSE, 


;  Bramin  Philosophy. 


b  «<U- 


Keve'kseless. 

Reve'bsibi.e. 

Reve'rsei.y. 

Reversion. 

Reve'rs.onary. 

REVERSIONER. 

Reve'rt,  II. 
Eeve'rt,  n. 

REVEVl'INU,  n. 
UeVe'rTIVE,   adj.  _ 

See  the  quotations  from  Blackstone. 
That  pity  was  to  heare  the  soun, 
And  the  complaint  of  their  notes, 


Fr.  Revertir  ;  It.  River- 
tere  ;  Sp.  Reverter  ,•  Lat. 
Reoertere,  (re,  and  vertere, ) 
to  turn  back. 

To  turn  back  or  return  ; 
to  turn  over,  to  overturn ; 
to  turn  in  a  contrary  or  op- 
posite direction  or  position ; 
to  come  or  bring  back  again, 
to  change  or  alter  to  the 
contrary ;  to  repeal. 

To  reverse  and  to  revert 
differ  only  in  the  appli- 
cation. Reversion,  in  Uilal, 
— the  residue. 


REV 

|      The  kjng  likewise  in  the  reuersall  of  the  attainders  of  his 
partakers,  and,  discharging  them  of  all  offences  incident  to 

his  service  and  succour,  had  his  will;  and  Acts  did  passe 
accordingly. — Bacon.  Ben.  VII.  p.  12. 

If  the  judgement  be  given  by  him  that  hath  authority,  and 
it  be  erroneous,  it  was  at   common  law  reversible  by  writ  of 
error.— Hale.  History  »J  I'luis  <>}  the  Crown,  c.  26. 
4nt.  You  have  not  beene  in  law  (friend  Dejip) 
Nor  in  prison,  nor  a  suitor  at  the  court, 
Nor  beg"d  the  revers;ny:  of  some  great  man's  place. 

Webster.   The  Undicsse  vf  Mu/fy,  Act  Hi.  sc.  J. 
By  which  means,  and  quitting  the  king  of  his  promised 
reversionary  odiee-rs  and  a  piece  of  honest  policy,  (which  I 
have  not  time  to  relate,)  he  got  a  grant  of  it  1'iuin  his  ma- 
jesty.— ReliquicE  Woltoniante,  p.  2G. 

s  fast  engaged, 


REV 


B-.'t  fro  ward  fortune  and  perverse, 
When  high  estates  she  dolh  reverse, 
And  maketh  hem  to  tumble  doune 
Off  her  whele  with  sodaine  tourne. — Id. 

Mei 

Of  many  a  m 

Than  ev.r  ('a 
That  all  the  , 

n,  more  of  authoritee 

The  strength  of  John  they  vnderstond, 

Tiie  grace  in  which  they  bay  they  stond, 

And  him  to  Jesu  Christ  reuert. 

Id.  Bom.  of  the  Rose, 


Bom.  of  flie  Rose. 
By  the  path  of  penaunre  yet  woll  I  reuert 
To  the  well  of  grace,  iiin\;  there  to  fetch. 

Id.  The  Remcdie  of  Loue. 
"What  shall  befalle  here  afterwarde 


i  enery  side 


i  stant  all  reuersed. — Gower.  Con.  A.  Pro]. 
*  goth  home  ageine 

Mine  reuers'e.—Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 


Fram  Troie 

Bv  ship,  he  found* 
■Withmanyawindiesto 

This  hot  ]:  ,-r  came  on  hi-,  syde,  and  gaue  the  kni:ht  suche 
.  stroke  hvtwene  the  nccke  ami  the  shulders,  that  he  re- 
•ersed  forw.trde  hcedlyny  to  the  necke  of  his  horse,  and  yet 


J  in 


Froissarl.    Cron/jclc,  vol. 
ales]  caused  the  walles  to  be  vnd 


ml  ou.Ue  ■       .'.■.■-''  ',.  '.■:-. 

Hoiinshed.  Bdw.III.an.n7 
Wherhy  he  fyndyng  the  pore  woman  to  sustovn  wronge 
tuersrt  his  inji'ii":  :;',  and,  according  to  truth  and  tustyc 
iiue  to  her  that  she  <'<-,.■.■..    !    d. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Governor);  b.  ii.  c. 


But  [he]  was  deprived  of  all  his  dignitie,  for  some  default 
(1  cannot  tell  \.  ha; )  in  his  :us/>er;  and  furthermore?,  after 
his  eeners/an  home,  was  snoiU-d  also  of  all  that  he  brought 
with  him— Fox.  AcUs,   p.  152. 

And  so  thcTe  the  rcueiciun  of  the  countie  of  Bloyes  after 
his  decease  was  solde  for  she  sum  me  of  two  hundred  thon- 
eaiido  irankes.— Burners.    Fro  /mart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  1S2. 

None  of  them  all  lacked,  insomuch  that,  after  the  feast 
■was  done,  the  .\p->-th-s  hy  the  Lord's  commandement  ga- 
thered together  the  i Twi-.in.i.  a:,d  tiierewyth  fylled  twelue 
baskettes. —  Utful.   Erasmus.   St.  Marks,  c.  6. 

If  thei  woulde  sende  an  armye  into  Gascoyne,  the  Gas- 

coynes  wonldc    rcu.uie.  and  dune  againe  to  the  Englishe 
part.—  Ball.  Hen.  Vi.  an.  13. 

Where  be  the  batteillea,  where  the  shield  and  speare, 
And  all  the  cuinjiie^ts  which  them  high  did  reare, 

That  matter  made  for  famous  Poets  verse, 
And  hoastfull  men  £0  oft  abasht  to  hear? 

Beene  they  all  dead,  and  laide  in  dolefull  herse  ? 
Or  doen  they  only  sleepe,  and  shall  again  reverse  ? 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii,  c.  4. 
For  the  faire  damzell  from  the  holy  herse 
Her  love  sicke  hart  to  other  thoughts  did  steale; 

Out  of  lid  <■ 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  3. 


Could  that  atchieve  wheieto  he  did  aspire, 
He  unto  her  would  speedily  revert. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiieenc,  b.  iv. 

c.6. 

This  eagle  (whose  prophecie 
later  of  Merlin,  have  been  of 
Bacis  were  to  the  Greeks,  or  t 
foretold  of  a   reverting  of  th 
Saxons,  and  Normans,  to  the  f 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbia 

among  the  Britons,  wit 

crown,   after  the   Uri 

i.  Set, leu.  Illustrations, 

the 
»eof 

ans) 

3.2. 

The  bending  head,  deprest 

Beneath  his  helmet,  nods  upon  his  Ulmm  ; 
His  shield  rrrcrs'rl  o'er  the  fallen  warrior  li 
And  everlasting  slumber  seals  his  eyes. 

Pope.  'Homer 

Iliad,  b. 

A  reverse  ofteii  clears  up  the 

passage  of  an  old  poet  a 

the 

idilisun.  On  A 

cicnt  Medals. 

After  his  death  there  were 

cversal  letters 

found  among 

lis  iiapcis.— Bui/ivl.   Own  Time.   Charles  II. 

This  is  properly  credible  which  is  not  apparent  of  itself, 
lor  certainly  to  be  collected,  either  antecedently  by  its  cause, 


On  the  deed,  Art.  2. 


,  quiet,  and  com 
th  not  musick 


ue  all  begg'd  before.— Dryden,  Ep.  4. 
->  their  primitive  order  and  regularity, 
jsed. 
Water  land.    Works,  vol.  viii.   p.  458. 


The  I 


-t  but  her  ajitjstropbe.— Pea  chum.  Vn  M  u  tck. 
-  Till  agai 


leaves 
A  yellow  waste  of  idle  sands  behind. 

'Thomson.    Tu  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
The  expressions  therefore  of  seeking  the  Lord  and  delight- 
ing  in   his   messenger   are   ironical,    expressing  the   very 
reverse  of  that  which  they  seem  to  affirm. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  31. 
Each  court  of  appeal,  in  their  respective  stages,  may,  upon 
hearing  the  matter  of  law  in  whieh  the  error  is  assigned, 
reverse,  or  atiirm  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  courts,  but 
none  of  them  are  linal,  save  only  the  house  of  peers,  to 
whose  judicial  decisions  nil  other  tribunals  mii-l  therefore 
submit  and  conform  their  own.  And  thus  much  for  the 
reversal  or  affirmance  of  judgments  at  1, 


llpph     of    , 


Blackstone.  Comme 
;  pocket  this  letter,  1 
land  ;  and  on  the  ci 


■  pf  it, 


reversnlhi  with  them, 

account  which  we  had  to  communicate. 

Lowth.  Life  of  Wykeham,  s.  9. 
Even  now  thy  lot  shakes  in  the  urn,  whence  fate 
Throws  her  pale  edicts  in  rcteiscless  doom. 

Seward.  Sonnet. 


Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
A  man  leascth  lands  to  another  for  years,  and,  after  the 

lessor  or  rcrrrsii'i'er  entereth,  and  maketh  a   feotunent  in 
fee,  or  for  life,  of  the  same  lands  to  a  stranger. 

Id.  lb.  vol.ii.  b.  iii.  c.  11. 
Fleet  through  the  winding  shades  in  rapid  Might 

The  nymphs,  as  aing'd  with  tenour.  tiy  their  sight. 
Fleet  thoiiL'h  they  tied,  the  mild  reverted  eye 
And  dimpling  smile  their  seeming  fear  deny. 

Mickle.   The  Lusiad,  b.  ix. 


RE-VEST, 

Revr'sture. 


v.\  Fr 
>Sp.  i 
J  to  cl 


Reveslir ;  It.  Rivestire  ,• 
Revestir ;  Lat.  Revestire, 
clothe  again  j   to  resume  a 


Eeve'stry. 
est  or  clothing. 

To  put  on  a  clothing  or  garment   again,  an 
dditional  garment ;  to  dress  or  attire  again. 

Revest ry  (now  called  Vestry),— the  dressing  or 
.Hiring  room. 

1627 


The  gods  man  vor  drede  to  church*  wend*  anon, 
8:  reuestede  him  by  the  auter.  it.  Gloucester,  p.  W 

Ich  sawe  the  feld  ful  of  folk,  fram  ende  to  the  otUe r 
And  reson  revested,  rygt  as  a  pope. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  81. 
"Wbome  Philbert  seeing  to  be  renested,  came  and   pluckt 
his  garments  from  his  uacke  with  7-eale  and  vehemeeie. 

Fox.  Acles,  p.  836.  Hen.  Fill. 
And  before  the  churche  of  our  lady  the  bysshoppe  of  Parya 
was  reuesled  with  the  amies  of  our  Lorde  Jesu  Christ,  with 
all  the  colledge,  and  great  nobre  of  other  of  the  clergy. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  221. 
Drne  nexte  vnto  the  albe,  whan 
Fubyan.  Chronicle,  voj.  i.  c.  221. 
A  gentleman  called  maister  Thomas  Hussey  of  Lincoln- 
shire, which  was  once  an  officer  in  ye  duke  of  Xorthfulk's 
house,  did  come  into  the  rat,  sir,,.'  to  untune  hu-  nne  Mourn ■ 
Fox.' 4clcs,  p.  M61.  Queene  Mary. 
Then  they  went  to  the  reuestry,  and  opened  the  chalices, 
corporas  cases,  and  chrismatory,  and  viewed  all  tln^e  thiups. 
Id,  ft.  p.  J778. 
The  aultars  of  this  chapell  were  hanged  with  rjche  rev.es- 
ime  of  clothe  of  gold  of  tissue 

Her  nathelesse 

Th'  enchaunter  finding  fit  for  his  intents 

Did  thus  revest,  and  decl.l  with  dew  habiliments. 

Spenser,  t 'aerie  Queene,  b.ii.  c.  1. 

Howbeit  by  the  tables  hanging  in  the  reuestrie  of  Saint 
Paules  at  London,  and  also  a  tahle  sometime  hanging  in 
Saint  Peters  Church  in  Cornehill,  it  should  setine  that  the 
said  Church  of  Saint  Peter  in  Cornehill  was  the  same  that 
Lucius  builded.— Holinshed.  Historic  of  England,  b-  iv-  c.19. 

The  effectual  power  of  words  the  Pythagoreans  extolled  ; 
the  impious  Jews  ascribed  all  miracles  to  a  name,  which 
was  ingraved  in  the  rciesliary  of  the  temple. 


REVi'CTIOIV, 

Wo  is  me,  (that  no  er 


e.  a  i 


rical. 


i  error  may  be  wanting  to  this  i 
age.)  do  we  live  to  see  a  reliction  of  the  old  6adducism  so 
lone,  since  head  v.ud  forgotten. 

Bp.  Hall.   The  Great  Mysterie  of  Godliness,  s.  9. 

If  we  suppose  our  present  calculation,  the  phonix  now  in 

nature  will  be  the  sixt  from  the  creation,  hut  in  the  middle 

conclude  its  daies,  not  in  its  own,  but  the  last  and  general 
flames,  without  all  hone  of  reviction. 

'  Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c  12. 

RE-VI'CTUAL,  v.  \      Fr.  Vicfuailles;  It.  Vet- 
Revi'ctiiallini;,  n.    \  tovayliare,  vMtivdtjha ,•  Sp. 
Vitualla  ;   Lat.  Victus,  food. 
To  supply  or  furnish  again  with  food. 


We  wyll  go  know,;  what  thev  Im,  and  what  they  seke  hero 
at  this  tynte  of  night:  peiadnenture  titer  he  some  that  are 
cuinynge  Lu  reuilagle  ye  castell. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  b.  i.  c.  241. 

And  the  daye  that  I  gaue  it  vp,  it  was  fournysshed  with 
rytagles  to  hane  teen  kepte  'eilen  yere  w  ithout  any  reuy- 
iaytynge: — Id.  lb.  vol.ii.  c.  170. 


;  action  as  God 


RE VI'E,  v.  Fr.  Rpivier,  to  revy  at.  play,  ( Cot- 
grave.)  "  To  vie  was  to  hazard,  to  put  down  a 
certain  sum  upon  a  hand  at  cards ;  to  rente  was  to 
cover  it  with  a  larger  sum,  by  which  the  chal- 
lenged became  the  challenger,  and  was  to  be  revied 
in  his  turn,  wilh  a  prupuft  innate  increase  of  stake," 
(Gifford.)  This  explains  the  usage,  but  does  not 
account  for  it.     See  Vie. 

To  vie  and  revie  are  (generally)  to  challenge 
d  retort,  to  criminate  and  recriminate. 


State  Trials,  35  C*uri«  //. 


Jut,:ruon  I 


REVIE'W,  v.  -\  Fr.  Revoir,-  It.  Riredere; 
Revie'w,  n.  >  Sp.  Reveer  ;  Lat.  Revidere,  to 
Revie'wes.  J  view  or  look  back  upon. 
To  look  back,  to  look  at  or  see  again ;  to  in- 
spect or  investigate  again;  to  reconsider;  to 
carefully,  critically. 


The  plant!  which,  when  he  went,  were  growing  green*, 

Retaine  their  former  liu'ries  to  he  seene, 

When  he  reuiewes  them  ;  his  expected  eye 

Preseru'd  their  beauty,  ready  oft  to  die. 

Beaumont.   Of  the  Prince's  Returne. 

Count  Gondomar's  coming  was  a  great  advantage  unto 
ne,  who  hath  done  me  many  favours,  besides  a  confirmation 
if  the  two  sentences  of  view  and  review,  and  of  the  exe- 
ution  against  the  viceroy. — Ho  well,  b.  i.  s.  3.  Let.  14. 

And  back  the  drooping  war  ship  comes  again, 

Dispirited,  and  thin  ;  her  sons  asham'd 

Thus  idly  to  review  their  native  shore; 

With  not  one  glory  sparkling  in  their  eye, 

One  triumph  on  their  tongue — Thomson.  Britannia. 

Who.  form'd  to  dullness  from  their  very  youth, 

Lies  of  the  day  prefer  to  gospel  truth, 

Pick  up  their  little  knowledge  from  reviews, 

And  lay  out  all  their  stock,  of  faith  in  news. 


Who  shall  dispute  what  the  reviewers  i 
Their  word's  sufficient ;  and  to  ask  a  r 
In  such  a  state  as  theirs,  is  downright 


REV 

of   Palinurus,  Warner  may  have   meant  hii  re-  Andnowforal 

*  the  Lord  our  Ood, 

appearance.  giuing  vs  a  nayle  in 

Or  how  ^neas  building  there  the  citie  Acesta  peopled  the  our  eyes,  and  give  } 


e  space  grace  hath  bene  shewed  from 
causing  a  remnant  to  escape,  and  in 
'>  holy  place,  that  our  God   may  light 


i  litl*  / 


hapning  here.—  Wa 


Troians  ; 
uisc  of  Palinurus,  and 

Addition  lo  .!/!//<> 


Ezra,  ix.8. 


Revive,  and  i 


RE-VILE,  w.  ^       Fr.Vilen 
Revi'le,  n.         I  putare,  (M 


Id.   The  Apology. 

■letter;    quas  vilem  re- 


and  in  the  garden  flow'r 
:  themselves  with  moderate  showers. 

Waller.  Instructions  to  a  Painter. 
xval  of  Arianis 
s  of  the  ti 


pedient  to  part 


Water, 


be  ever  looked  upon  as 
;  that  shall  make  it  ex- 

Works,  vol  iv.  p.  304. 


nshew. )    Ali 
Revi'lement.    I  homunculo  vili  et  nullius  pretii 
Revi'ler.  finsultare,  (Skinner.) 

Revi'ling,  n.    j       To  treat,  act  towards,  speak 
Revi'lingly.    )  of,  as  vile,  mean,  or  base;  to 
apply  degrading,  debasing,  contumelious,  or  op- 
probrious language. 

2  that  while. 

It.  Brunne,  p.  161. 

And  tolde  hem  in  what  degree 

His  father,  and  his  bretherne  bothe, 

Whiche  as  he  sayd  weren  wrothe, 

Hym  had  beaten  and  reuiled. 

And  out  of  Rome  for  euer  exiled—  Go  wer.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Therefore  see  that  thou  not  once  desire  vengeaunce,  hut 
remit  all  vengeaunce  vnto  God,  as  Christ  did,  which  (sa\  ih 
Perer,  1  Pet.  ii )  whe  he  was  reuiled,  reuiled  not  again, 
neyther  threatned  when  he  suffered. 

Tyndall.     Workes,  p.  93. 

Whohaue  applied  themselues  to  ridde  their  count  rev  from 
dishonor,  to  auouch  the  trueth,  and  to  shake  off  the  y'uke  of 
railers  and  reuilers.—Hackluyt.    Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  553. 

Yet  they  endured  all  with  patience  milde. 


down  in  them  the  undisguised  state  of  the  mind.— Pope. 


When  there  is  defaulted  the  many  whole  editions  he  had 
nothing  fur.  the  charge  he  was  at  the  sending  of  his  copies 

before  he  printed  them   unto  his  friends  for  their  animad-  ™*°1.  ,"..!,:;.,,  , 

versions  nod  advices,  his  sending  them  sheet  by  sh 

priuU-,1,  and  suneving  the  revises,  and  the  great  n' 

gave   away   to  his   acquaintance,   it   will   appear  that  the  ,       That  the  gross  matter  which  they  saw  laid   in  the  grave 

remainder  of  his  income  was  but  a  slight  matter.  and  turn  to  corruption,  or  burnt  into  ashes  and  blown  away 

Fell.  Life  of  Hammond,  p.  20.  by   the    air,  should  ever  be  raised   or  collected  again  and 

Fir'd  that  the  house  reject  him,  'sdeath !  I'll  print  it  \  SEgS*.  °f  thiS  the  m0St  sPecula,ive  Bnwn*  "«m  had  no 

And  shame  the  (boh.  -youi  interest,  sir   with  Lintot.  VStackhouse.  Appar.  to  his  History  of  the  Bible,  p.  12. 

Lin  tot,  dull  rogue !  will  think  your  price  too  much:  rr 

Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouch.  .       This  noise  we  found  to  he  a  more  constant  circumstance 

Pope.  Prologue  to  the  Satirea.  I  0f  this  experiment,  than  the  revivification  of  part  of  the 

The  author  is  to  be  excused  who  never,  in  regard  to  his  '  mercury  conlained  in  l' 

eyes,  nor  other  impediments,  gives  himself  the  trouble  of 

d  revises. — Boyle.  j       To  which,  [salts  or  sulphurs.]  by  this  means,  when  the 
quicksilver  is  driven   from   them   in   the  revivification,   it 

of  these  letters  has  been  a  kind  of  examina-  is  probable  that  very  many  of  them  stick. 

fairly  and  faithfully  have  I  set  id.  lb.  vol.  i.  pt.  iv.  p.  645. 
Neither  will  the  life  of  the  soul  alone  continuing  amount 

The  revisers  of  this  version,  seemingly  aware  of  this  im-  to  the  rcvivisccncc  of  the  whole  i 
propriety,  have  put  into  the  margin,  Then  began,  &c. 

Pilkington.  Remarks  on  Scripture,  p.  188.  '       ^he  gan 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  requested  a  sight  of  it,  and  made  an  «ie  reviviscency  of  the  reformation,  in  the  day  of  Queer 

obliging  offer  of  illustrating  it  by  a  series  of  his  own  notes.  Ehzahrth.  were  again  ratined  by  the  authority  of  the  queen 

This  prompted  me  to  revise  it  with  all  possible  accuracy.  a"d  °*  ™e  clergy. 

Mason.   Translation  of  Du  Fresnoy,Pxe!.  |  Id-  Ao  Necessity  of  reforming  the  Church  of  England,  p.  20. 

But,  with  much  general   reverence  for  the  opinions  of  It  is  clear  that  if,  upon  judgment  to  be  hanged  by  the 

tie  s,.  leaned  commentators,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  stops  neck  till  he  is  dead,  the  criminal  be  not  thoroughly  killed, 

have  been   misplaced  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  by  the  .  hut  t 

Jewish  critics,  upon  the  last  revision  of  the  text. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8.  There  raay  be   also  a  bil]  of  revivort  wnen   the  suit  is 

t^t^   ,rT,r.rrr,             ^-      «-   •   •             Tl     t>  ■   •    .  *  I  abated  by  the  death  of  any  of  the  patties ;  in  order  to  set  the 

RE-VrSIT,  v.      Iv.  F.eciSiter  ;     It.  Fivisitare  ;  proceedings  again  in  motion,  without  which  they  remain  at 

Lat.  Fevisitare,  (re,  and  visitare,   a  frequentative  a  stand.— Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  27. 

from  videre,  to  see. )      In  Froissart  it  is  equivalent  These  meditations  will  put  us  on  our  guard  against  those 

to  revise  ;  to  look  back  upon;  to  look  over  again,  eross  currupnons  of  the  rinisuaii  J  ctarins  which ,  the^caprice 
to  overlook.     Generally, — 
To  visit  or  come  to  see  again. 


Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  79. 


Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  Art.  2. 

eliuion.  with  some  alterations,  in 


-Bp.  Horsley,  vol. 


Keganllesse  of  that  queane  so  base  an 
To  be  uniustly  blam'd  and  bitterly 


Also  they  saye  that  ye  haue  not  dilygently  reuisyted  nor 
ouersene  the  letters  patentes,  I'vuen.  accorded,  sworne  and 
sealed  by  Kyng  Johan.— Bemers.  Froiss.  Cron.  vol.  ii.  c.222. 


3  cool  umbrage  seek 


Her  bitter  rayling  and  foule 

Id.  lb.  D.  n.  c.4. 

Past  these  reuiles  ;  his  manlesse  rudenesse  spurn'd 

Diuine  Vlysses. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvii. 

The  gracious  Judge  without  revile  repli'd  : 

My  voice  thou  oft  hast  heard,  and  hast  not  fear'd, 

Hut  still  rejoy'et.  how  is  it  now  become 

So  dreadful  to  thee  ?  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

The  love  I  bear  to  the  civility  of  expression  will  not  suffer 
me  to  be  revilingly  broad. — Maine. 

Then  thus  the  prince  :  To  these  shall  we  afford 

A  fate  so  pure  as  by  the  martial  sword? 

To  these,  the  nighily  prostitutes  to  shame, 

And  base  revilers  of  our  house  and  name? 

Pope.   Homer.  Oth/ssstj,  h.  ii. 

Scoffs  and  rcvilings  are  of  the  growth  of  all  nations;  and 
consequently  neither  the  Greek  poets  borrowed  from  other 
people  their  art  of  railing,  neither  needed  the  Romans  to 
take  it  from  them.—  Dry  den.  Juvenal,  Ded. 

From  long  complaints  arose  this  haughty  sty 


No.  i 


-,|„ 


i  the  gods,  and  I,  who  ne'er  offend, 
Oft  prove  the  rancour  which  he  cannot  mend. 

Lewis.  Statius.   Thebaid,  b.  xi. 

REVI'NCE,  v.      Lat.  Fevincere,  to  convince. 
Which   being  done,  when   he  should  see  his  errour  by 
manifest  and  sound  testimonies  of  scriptures  reuinced,  Lu- 
ther should  finde  no  fauour  at  his  hands. 

Fox.  Actes,  p.  775.  Henry  VIII. 

REVI'RESCENCE.    Lat.  Fevirescere, to  grow 

or  become  verdant  or  green  again,  strong  again. 
Renewal  or  revival  of  strength,  of  youth. 

A  serpent  represented  the  divine  nature,  on  account  of  its 
great  vigour  and  spirit,  its  long  age  and  revirescenee. 

Warburlon.   The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  4. 


Still  streaming  fresh  revitit,  to  allay 
Thirst  inextinguishable.— Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 
Tell  what  were  the  mutual  feelings  when  first  you  revi- 
sited your  families  and  friends  !— of  the  child  returning  to 
the  fond  parent's  care — of  the  father  receiving  back  from  the 
grave  the  joy,  the  solace  of  his  age — of  the  husband  restored 
to  the  wife  of  his  bosom — of  the  wife,  not  yet  the  widow, 
again  embracing  her  yet  living  lord  ! 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  39. 

REVI'VE,  v.        }       Fr.  Revivre,  revifier ,    It. 

Rivivere  ,-  Sp.  Revivir  ; 
Lat.  Fevivisccre,  to  come 
or  cause  to  come  to  life 
again  ;  (re,  and  vivere,  to 
ivifica'tion,   j  live.) 

iyi'soence.      J       To  live  or  cause  to  live 
Revivi'scency.     )  again;    to   animate,   to  in- 
spire again  or  re-animate,  re-inspire;  to  rouse  or 
raise  again  ;  to  renovate  or  renew, 
liippe 


Rev 


Since  vitality  has,  somehow  or  other,  commenced  without 
a  designing  cause,  why  iua>  not  the  same  cause  produces 
reriviscency  ? — Coyan.  Disquisition  the  Third. 

REUK.  A.  S.  Ric-a ,  Ger.  Reich,  (Lat.  Rex,) 
a  ruler.     The  Glossanj  says — a  man. 


Sevene  seythe  seilh  the  bok.  syngeth  day  by  day 
Tbe  alther  ryghtfulleste  reuk.  that  regneth  upon  eerthe. 
Id.  p.  107. 
.  and  reukes  fill  fewe. 

Id.  p.  225. 

Ryght  so  qtiath  that  mike,  resnn  hit  sheweth 
That  he  that  knoweth  cleregie.  can  sonner  a  ryse 
Out  of  synne  and  be  saf.  Ii.  p.  235. 


Bestes  ruwelen  hem  al  by  ] 


I'TE,t>.  ^       Fr.  Ri-unir,  It.  R, 

ion.  >  Sp.  Reunir.  to  unite  ( 

n.  )  into  one  again. 


or  join 


RE-UNI'TE,t>. 

Reuni'tion. 

Reu'nion. 

To  conjoin  again ;    to   rejoin ;   to  be  or 
to  be  at  one  again  ;  to  restore  again  to  concord  or 
agreement.     See  Atone. 

being 


The  young  U 
boiled  and  laid 

iknll.— Holhmc 


Plit 


or  springs  of  the  wilde 
th  honey,  do  rejoyne  and  retinue 
i  was  departed  from  the  bones  of 


ilie 


'iued,  because  the  ; 


nd  smooth  water. 


After  which  the  duke,  by  the  queen-mo 


nediation, 


Ilackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.11,  p.  240.  is  reconci|ed  ,„  ,„e  king;  who.  fur  feaie  ol   Ins  ,«.,,.  by 

Therfore  onelv  cotrition  in  the  which  is  made  a  reniuivg,  an   edict  of  re-union,  admits  no  religion  but  the  popish, 

aketh  awaysinne.     Hee  hath  therfore  his  rcuiuour  present  promiseth 
vith  him,  and  dwellyng  within  hym. 

Barnes.  Epitome  of  Workes,  p.  369.  |       We  cone 


And  in  her  clurk-s  the  ' 

Tin'  which  anibrosiall  ml. 

liable  toheaietheskk 


'ill  red  did  phew 


I. ;it.  Iievis-um,   past  part,  of 


REVI'SE, 
Revi'se,  n. 

Revi'sal.         V      To  look  or  inspect  again,  (sc. 
Revi'ser.  I   with  a  view  to  correct  or  amend,) 

Revi'sion.      J  to  re-examine.     By  the  revise 


ke  and  to  revive  the  ded. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qaeene,  b 
The  king  has  now  his  curious  sight  sufiis'd 
With  all  lost  arts,  in  their  r.-riral  view'd  ; 
Which  when  re-tor'd  our  pride  thinks  new  devis' 
Fashions  of  imndes,  call  d  new  when  but  renew 
Davenant.  Gondibert,  b. 
The  inventor  or  this  argument,  or  rather  the  r 
that  which    had   been    before  used    by  some   scht 
afflrmeth  it  to  lie  as  irond  a  demonstration  for  the  e 
of  a  God,  from  his  idea,  as  that  in  eeometry  for  a  t 
having  three  angles  e.|nal  to  two  right  is  from  the 
triangle.— Cuiiuorth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  721. 
1628 


Soveraigne  rower,  App.  p.  39. 
9-  '  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Christian  mystery  of  the 
resurrection  of  life  consisteth  not  in  the  soul's  being  re- 
united to  these  vile  raes  el"  mortality,  these  gross  bodies  of 
ours,  (such  as  now  they  are,)  but  in  having  them  changed 
into  the  likeness  of  Christ's  glorious  body,  and  in  this 
mortal's  putting  on  immortality. 
3  Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  799. 

|       I  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  I  believe  the  resur- 
Knatclibull.  On  the  New  Testament  Translation,  p.  93. 

I  For  even  in  such  experiments  it  appears  that  when  the 
4-  form  of  a  natural  body  is  abolished,  and  its  parts  violently 
of  scattered  by  the  bare  re-union  of  some  parts  after  the  former 
:R,  manner,  the  very  same  matter  the  destroyed  was  before 
of  other  bodies,  be  brought 
ature  with  the 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  1U.  p,  CU 


and  reunit- 
Bolingbroke.  Of  a  Patriot  King. 
Proclamation  is  made  by  a  voice  issuing  from  the  throne,— 
The  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife  hath 
nade  herself  ready,"  *.  e  hath  prepared  herself,  by  penitence 
nd  reformation,  to  be  reunited  to  him. 

£p.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Set.  6. 

RE-VO'ICE,  v.     To  call,  speak,  back  again; 


Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 

REVO'KE,  v.        \       Fr.Revoguer;    It.  Rivo- 

Revo'ke,  n.  I  care;     Sp.  Revocar ;    Lat. 

Revo'kement.  I  Revocare,  (re,  and  vocare,) 

Revocable.  Vto  call  back;  to  recall;  to 

Ue'vocate,  v.  I  repeal. 

Revocation.  j       To  recall,  to  repeal ;   to 

Revocatory, a<//.  j  countermand;  to  restrain. 

Revoke,  n. — common  in  playing  cards,  when  a 
•party  does  not  follow  suit,  when  in  his  power  to 
do  so. 

If  your  holiness  did  grant  us  [Henry  VIII.]  all  those 
things  justly,  ye  did  unjustly  revoke  them  ;  and  if  by  good 
land  truth  the  same  was  granted,  they  were  not  made 
frustrate  nor  annihilate  without  fraud;  so  as  if  there  were 
no  deceit  nor  fraud  in  the  revocation,  then  how  wrongfully 
and  Bubtilly  have  been  done  those  things  that  have  been 
done  !— Burnet.  Records,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  No.  42. 

Some  remedy  sbould  be  found  for  these  euills,  either  by 

the  consent  and  agrement  of  rich  men's  wiues,  which  with 

their  example  shoulde  reuofce  other  againe  vnto  better  minds. 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ii.  c.  8, 

To  the  which  question,  of  one  assent,  they  sayde.  that  if 
the  sameiugdement  were  now  to  be  geuen,  the  same  justices 
Bnd  sergeaunt  aforesayde  would  not  giue  the  same,  because 
it  seemed  to  them  that  the  sameiudgenu-nt  is  reuocablc  and 
is  enonyous  in  euery  part. — Grafton.  Bich.  II.  an.  10. 

"Which  it  coulde  not  bee  attained  at  the  pope's  handcs, 
Trnlesse  the  king  would  recompence  and  requite  the  same 
by  rcuocatiny  of  such  statutes  as  were  made  and  enacted 
liere  in  the  hifrh  court  of  parliament,  for  the  surety  of  suc- 
cession and  stablishment  of  the  realme. 

Fox.  Actes.  Hen.  VIII.  p.  980. 

Meaning  by  this  exile  to  appease  the  furious  rage  of  the 
>  people,  and  that  pacified,  to  reuocale  him  to  his 
;,  as  the  queene's  chefe  frend  and  counsailer. 

Grafton.  Hen.  VI.  an.  28. 

In  the  meane  time,  the  king  by  the  aduise  of  his  councell. 


So  well  be  did  his  busie  paines  applv, 

That  the  faint  spright  he  did  revoke  againe 
To  her  fraile  mansion  of  mortality. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi. 


REV 

Eumenea,  therfore,  gettinge  the  vpper  hande  in  two 
pitched  fieldes  together,  vpheld  and  maintained  his  side  for 
a  while,  whiche  was  not  a  litle  empaired  by  the  reuollingeot 
his  adherentes.— Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  72. 

The  king,  in  this  mean  time,  (I  know  not  how,) 

Was  drawn  into  some  actions  forth  the  land, 
T'  appease  the  Irish,  that  revolted  now.  _ 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  D.  i. 

The  Romanies 

Must,  or  for  Britaines  flay  vs  or  receiue  vs 
For  barbarous  and  vnnaturall  reuolts 
During  their  vse,  and  slay  vs  after. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

As  a  thunderbolt 

Perceth  the  yielding  ayre,  and  doth  displace 
The  soring  clouds  into  sad  shoures  ymolt ; 
So  to  her  yold  the  flames,  and  did  their  force  revolt. 

Spejtser.  FaerieQueene,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 
*Tis  in  their  wills,  their  mercies,  or  revenges, 
And  these  revolts  in  vou  shew  mere  rebellions. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  The  Island  Princess,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Of  indignation  at  those  practical  revolters  that,  having 

begun  in  the  spirit,  will  needs  end  in  the  flesh ;  that  having 

made  a  shew  of  ^odlinesse,  deny  the  power  of  it  in  their 

lives.— Bp.IIall.  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

'  abide  well  mean 

account  of  damn; 

Id.  Sermon  on  Gc 

Those  blessings  may  all  be  forfeited,  or  f 

pi-rsmi  n'folts  from  (Jori,  either  for  a  time  or 

Ukmi  such  person  is  no  longer  in  a  reg.-m-rate 

of  sonshin,  with  respect  to  any  saving  effects  ; 

nri.'in.tl  grant  of  adoption  or  sonship  in  baptism   stands  in 

full  force,  to  take  place  as  often  as  any  such  revoltcrs  shall 

return,  and  not  otherwise.—  Wuierland.  Works,  vol.vi.  p.348. 

In  the  simplicity  of  my  heart  [I]  would  needs  try  if  I  could 

make  the  deists  believe  too.     I  found  it  was  thL.  that  most 

revoltedhim.—  li'urhurtnn  On  „<  wr.-tl  O.  <</v  Ii.jh-ctioas.  pl.i. 


REW 

HeaTen  has  to  all  allotted,  soon  or  late, 

Some  lucky  revolution  of  their  fate. 

Dryden.  Absalom  $  AchitopUl. 

From  above  and  behind  each  eye  arises  an  elegant  yel- 
lowish white  crest,  revolved  backward  as  a  ram's  horn. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
She  dreads 

An  instant's  pause,  and  lives  but  while  she  moves. 

Its  own  rcvolvevcij  upholds  the  world.— Couper.  Task,  b.i. 

That  this  revolution  was  performed  in  the  same  space  of 
time  in  the  beginning  of  the  world  as  now,  1  would  not  over 
confidently  affirm.— Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  23. 

In  truth,  it  were  easy  to  fir 
success  in  the  political  princi 
first  arose,   independent  of  i    r 
own,  principally  in  tin.-  rvv<<lul'-»nry  phrensy.  the  spirit  of 
trr-ason  and  revolt,  which  prevailed  ii 
were  the  first  prey  of  his  unprincipled  z 


xtnmnlinnry 


Id. 


.29. 


ignorance, 
arts,  vol.  i. 


iColf. 


I ;  and  the  revolt  of  i 


But  sin 
That  so 
Was  punish'd  with  revolt  of  his  from 


Cowper.  Task,  b.  vi. 

Fr.  Revolver  :    It.  Ri- 

volvere  ,-      Sp.   Revolver  ; 

Lat.  Revolvere,     {re,  and 

volvere,  to  to\\,  A.S.Wea- 

Jopian,  circumfcrri,  to  be 

borne  or   carried  round ; 

(seeEvoLVE,  Involve,)  to 

roll  back. 

back ;  to  roll,  turn,  carry,  or 

circle  ;  (met.)  to  turn  over  in 


Don  Julian  apprehending  the  meaning,  got  letters  of  revo- 
co^fln  and  rame  back  to  Spain,  where  he  so  comply'd  with 
the  king  that  he  became  his  favorite. 

Howell,  b.  i.  s.  3.  Let.  32. 

Let  it  be  nois'd 

That,  through  our  intercession,  this  reuokement 
And  pardon  comes—  Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  i.  sc.2. 
Though  the  grant  be  revocable,  in  this  case,  upon  the  per- 
son's returning  to  his  old  sins,  yet:  it  is  a  real  and  a  present 
grant  ;  tike  as  the  lord,  in  the  gospel,  really  forgave  his  ser- 
vant all  his  debt,  but  revoked  the  grant  upon  that  servant's 
new  misbehaviour.—  Waterland.    Works,  vol.  v.  p.423. 

We  should  very  nicely  and  curiously  examine  our  con- 
sciences,  those  faithful  n-eonls  and  redsUTs  of  our  actions, 
and  wherever  we  find  the  least  item  of  an  uncancelled  guilt, 
immediately  cross  it  out  by  a  hearty  sorrow  for  and  moral 
revocation  of  it.— Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 
But  hold — the  fates  revoke  their  first  decree, 
And  GEdipus  revives  alone  in  thee. 

Lewis.  Statins.   Thehaid,  b.  ii. 
A  devise  by  writing  may  be  also  revoked  by  burning,  can- 
celling, tearing,  or  obliterating  thereof  by  the  devisor,  or  in 
his  presence  and  with  his  consent. 

Blackstone,  Commentaries,  h.  xxxii.  c.  23. 

REVO'LT,  u.  \       Fr.Revolter;  It.  Rivoltdre  ; 

Revo'i.t,  n.         I  from  revolulum,  past  part,   of 

Revo'lter.         I-  revolvere,  to  roll,  to  turn  back. 

Revo'ltinu,  n.  J  To  turn  or  cause  to  turn 
back ;  to  repel  or  drive  back ;  to  reject  or  cast 
back;  to  turn  back  or  away  from,  (sc. )  obedience, 
allegiance  ; — to  rebel;  to  desert,  to  forsake. 

Revolts,  (Shakespeare,)  —  those  who  have 
revolted;  revolters. 

He  made  al  such  feare  him.  as  before  were  reuolted,  and 
regarded  him  little.— Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  11. 

For  they  had  not  lost  the  battaile  at  such  tynie  as  the 
messengers  were  dispatched  that  brought  the  newes  of  their 
reuolt.—Id.  lb.  p.  184. 


REVO'LVE,  v. 

Revo'lvencv. 

Revo'lving,  n. 

Revo'luble. 

Revolu'tion. 

Revolutionary. 

Revolutionist. 

Revolu'tion  ize, 

To  roll  or  turn 
bear  round,  or  in  a 
the  mind,  to  consider,  to  contemplate. 

Revolution,  (met.)  —  a  turning  back  or  away, 
(sc. )  from  a  present,  to  a  former  state,  or  (gene- 
rally) from  the  present  course  or  progression  ;  and 
hence,  an  entire  change,  (sc.)  in  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, or  in  some  especial  department. 

Myne  owne  yearthly  ladie,(quod  I  tho)and  yet  remember 
to  your  worthiness,'  how  inn--  sithen  hi  many  ri'iioluijiifj  of 
yeres,  &c— Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Lime,  b.i. 

But  the  daye  naturell,  that  is  to  sayne,  2-i  boures.  is  the 
rcuolvcion  of  tin*  equinoctiall,  with  as  moche  partye 
zodiake,  as  the  Sonne  of  his  proper  mnuinge  rassetlie 
meane  while. — la.   The  Concluciuns  of  the  Astrolabie 

The  cause  of  your  dreame  in  your  slepe  was  th: 
being  kinge  reunified  in  mynde  as  ye  lave  in  beihie  what  was 
to  come  aftir. — Jooe    Jl.iposicion  if  Daniel,  c.  2. 

sages  of  dii 
realmes,  finally  foundc  i his  tretise  in  Florence. 

The  Golden  Boke.  The  Prologue,  p 
ohted  the  registers  iu 
thyng  —  hi.  Let.  12. 


,  perhaps,  he  said,  and 


i  followed  those  alarmists 
ivho,  on  any  men  of  learning  belonging  to  that  country  being 
mentioned,   immediately  ally  them    to    the  revolutionists, 
without  regard  to  difference  of  opinion,  or  distance  ol  nine. 
Smith.  Life,  p.  24. 
Not  that  his  neighbour  bad  indeed  a  place, 
But  would  accept  one— that  was  his  disgrace; 
Who,  in  his  turn,  was  sure  my  father  plannd 
To  revolutionise  his  native  laud. 

Crabbe.   Tales  of  the  Hall,  b.  X. 

RE-VO'MIT,  v.  Fr.  Revomir  ■  Lat. Reromere, 
to  tiomi'l  or  throw  forth,  back  again.  See  E  vomit, 
Vomit. 

To  throw  forth,  cast  forth,  eject  back  again. 

Wherfore.  like  as  death  was  of  might  to  swallow  hem,  so 
was  it  not  able  to  holde  him,  beeing  once  deuoured.  but  east 
hem  up  again,  as  it  was  therto  constrained,  ye  third  daie 
euen  as  the  whale  did  reuomit  the  prophete  Jonas 

Udal.  Actes,  c.  2. 

Plato  compareth  lawes  to  pillis,  medecy 
which  if  y  syke  hodye  reuomit,;  there  is  no  h 
fore. — Toi/e.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  p.  87. 

They  poure  the  wine  dowue  the  throate  without 
ado-,  that  they  might  cast  it  vp  againe  and  so  take  mi 
the  place,  vomiting  and  reromiling  twi 


be  loked 
ogether 


REVU'LSE,  v.\ 
Revu'lsion.  V. 

Revu'lsive,  n.     )  ] 


I  remember,  on  a  day, 
capitol,  I  red  a  right  meru 

They  vnclerstaiidiii-  vi  rie  well  the  renolndous  of  the  time, 
'  '   1  courses. 

Brende.  Qnintns  Curtius,  fol.  70. 


•  appoirrted  < 


Ere  he  to  gentle  sleepe  1 
His  thoughts  reuolue  th. 
What  houres  from  me  w 


1  ncgirrt  ! 


,  Idyll.  16. 

Vs  then,  to  whom  the  thrice  three  yeere 

Hath  fild  his  revoluble  orbe,  since  our  arrivall  here, 
I  blame  not,  to  wish  home  much  more. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 
Nay,  but  the  terme,  sayd  he,  is  limited, 

That  in  this  thraldonre  Britons  shall  abide; 
And  the  iust  revolution  measured 

That  they  as  straungers  shal  be  notifide. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

A  little  before  he  had  said  the  word  was  divine  substance ; 

and  he  here  speaks  of  the  godhead  being  communicated  or 

imparted  to  the  Son,  and  wniUnij  again  in  the  Father  as 

the  head  or  fountain.— Waterland.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  458. 


that  winch  they  hauc  drunke. 

Hakewill.   Apologie,  b.  iv.  3.  3. 

Fr.    Revulsion  ;     Lat.  Re- 
Isio,    from    revulsus,     past 
part,    of  revellere,   (re,    and 
vellcre,  to  tear.) 

To  tear  back ;  to  tear,  pluck,  or  pull  away. 
Revulsion  is  also  "  the  drawing  or  forcing  of 
humours  from  one  part  of  the  body  into  an  other," 
(Cotgrave.) 

There  is  a  fifth  way,  stanching  of  blood,  also  in  use,  to  let 
blood  in  an  adverse  part,  for  a  revulsion. 

Bucon.   Nilturull  Hislnrie,  §  Cf>. 

In  his  sicknesses,  if  they  were  not  so  violent  to  make  the 

recollection  of  thoughts  impossible,   be   never  intermitted 

study,  but  rather  re-infore'd  it  then  as  the  most  appropriate 

rerti'f..ire  anil  diversion  of  pain. 

Fell.  Life  of  Hammond,  p.  16. 
The  plethora  evacuated,  you  may  i 
ilir  coni  i. n  v  pails  by  tiii.tion,  nil. ping,  fontanels,  &c. 
WUeihan.  Surgery,  b.i.c, 

There  she  fix'd, 

Then  suddenly  nruh'il  the  brazen  point. 

Rending  him  as  she  puil'd.— Cowjier.  Homer.  Iliad, 

The  new  produce  and  the  new  capital   whirli   V.as  l 

creali  d.  if  one  may  say  so,  by  the  colon)  trade,   nnii.ta 

(treat   Kiilaill   a   greater  ,|Uantitv  nl"   pin,:  on  i  v,    !.,',,i  i    I 

what  ran  have  been    Ihrown    out    n!    elnpluvment   by  tin 


RE-WAKE,  v.  i.  e.  to  walten,  or  awaken  again. 
She  oft  him  kist,  and  shortly  for  to  sain, 
Him  to  rcwaken  she  did  all  her  pain. 

Chaucer.   Trail.  %  Cres.  b.  iii. 

REWA'RD,  n.        ~\       See  Reguebdon.       Fr. 

Rf.wa'rd,  v.  j  Reguerdonner.        Fr.   Re. 

Rewa'rdable.  [yorder,  (re.  ;ind  pnrder,  to 

Rewa'rdableness.    <keep,1   to  keep   in   view; 

Rewa'rder.  A.  S.  Ward-inn,  to  look  at 

Rewa'rdfi'L.  J  or  to  direct  the  view.    See 

Tooke,  vol.  i.  p.  409. 

To  look  again  at,  to  remember,  to  reconsider  ; 
to  look  at,  as  deserving  favour  or  punishment; 
and,  thus,  to  remunerate,  to  recompense,  to  repay, 
to  requite,  accordingly. 

For  riche  rewardons  to  Roberd  gan  loute. 


richessis  than  the 


Widif.  Ebrewis, 


RHE 

RE-WRITE,  v.     To  write  again,  over  again. 

Write,  and  re-write,  blot  out,  and  write  again, 
And  for  its  swiftness  ne'er  applaud  your  pen. 

Young,  Ep.  2.  To  Mr.  Pope. 

RHA'BDOMANCY.      Gr.  •PaZoo.uatrruo.;  0aj8- 
5os,  a  rod,  and  p-ccurttu,  prophecy.     See  the  quo- 
tation. 
As  for  the  divination  or  n\v,,wo»  from  the  staff,  it  is  an 
Id    lb       fV""'!"1  relique,  and  tlie  practise  th.ereo/  is  accused  by  God 
*"■  *"•     himself;   My  pt.  p.e  a-k  counsel   of  their  slocks,  and  their 
Take  rewards  ot  [i.e.  pay  regard  to,  or  foot  again  at]  tbyn      »'"#  declarelh  unto  them.     Of  this  kind  of  rhabdomancy 
©wne  valewe,  that  thou  ce  be  to  Ebl  I  was  that  practised  bv  Xabuchadouosor  in  that  Caldean  mis- 

Chaucer.  The  tenants  Talc.  \  cellany,  delivered  by  Ezekiel. 

Brawn.  Vulgar  Erroars,  b.  v.  c.  22. 


And  yet  of  danger  Cometh  no  blame 

In  n  tporjl  [i.  e.  in  regard]  of  my  doughter  shame. 

Id.  Mom.  of  the  Bose. 


RHE 

Then  he  maketh  the  dead  men's  soules  by  a  I 
prosopopcea,  to  speake  out  of  purgatory  pinfolde. 

Fox.  Aetes,  p.  627.  Henry  VIII. 


■  \  Fr.  Jtapsodie ;  It.  JRapso- 
\<lia;  Ltit.  Jiupsadia;  Gr. 
J  'Pad/wota,    coutextura    carmi- 


RHA'PSODY 

Rhafso'iiical. 
This  shuld  a  rigtwise  lord  haue  in  his  thougt,  I        Rha'psodist. 

Ami  nat  be  like  tirauntes  pi  Lombard}',  •,■,„,     /ft,,.™    x  

That  nan  no  rewarde  [i.  e.  regard]  hut 'at  tvrennv.  "'"».    (*'"'    pmrr-e,,-,   «„«•<■,   to  sow,  and  *,3„.  a 

/,/.  Legends  of  Good  Women.  SOi1=  i)  Sliui  'o  have  b,  C.I  (»,  [ojnnlly  eppiied  to  the 
songs  of  Homer,  connected  and  collected  into  an 
entire   poem,  (or  from  pajSSos,  a  ro.l. ) 

Bnpsodie,  a  joyning  of  diverse  verses  together, 
(Bullokar.)  An  improper  collection  or  confused 
heaping  up  of 


Wherfore  God  himselfe  toke  reward  to  the  thynges,  and 
tberon  suche  punyshment  let  fal. 

Xd,  Testament  of  Lone,  b.  ii. 
Thou  seruest  a  full  noble  lord, 
That  maketh  thee  thrall  for  thy  reward, 
Which  aye  reneweth  thy  tourment, 
With  folly  so  he  hath  thee  blent.—  Id.  Rom  of  the  Rose. 

For  right  as  lawe  punisheth  brekers  of  preceptes,  and  the 
contrary  doers  of  the  writen  coustilurions ;  right  so  aven- 
ivard,  law  rewardcth  and  yeueth  mede  to  hem  that  law 
strenghten. — Id.  Testament  of  Lone,  h.  iii. 

But  while  he  hath  o  date  to  Hue, 
He  wol  nothyng  rewarde  ageyne, 

'l  for  to  gyue  a  greyne. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 


Neuertheles  euery  man 
labour:  if  he  preach  much, 
if  he  preach  litle  therafter  s 


.  sentences,  (Minshew.)     See 
the  quotation  from  Beloe. 
Tis  hard  to  speake  things  common.  , .   nexlf  ; 
And  thou  maist  better  he'y.z  ::  *. 

Cif  Homer's  forth  in  a:r     :      ■    •  .     .' 
First  publish  things  unspoken  »nd,  i 

L.  .'    .       .    '■'  .       .   Art  of  Potlric. 

They  [Prynne's  Works]  are  all  in  the  English  tongue,  and 

by  the  generality  of  scholars  arc  leaked  upon  to  be  rather 

■      I   PI  .  ft  i%  than  any  w.iy  j.r.iita  or  concise, 


We  also  tell  them  that  the  best  worke  that  any 
■woorketh  with  God's  helpe  and  grace,  is  not 
with  heauen  of  the  nature  or  goodnesse  of  the  v.  erke  it  sci  Ge 


ximariti     *  '         In  "lesc  lines  ",e  writings  of  the  Provencal  poets  : 

H  >•  alluded  to,  in  which  simplicity  is  gem  roily  sar 
.  "         |  heed  to  the  rhapsodies  of  romantic  love. 

Langhornj  ■:./'. 


Select  ballads  in  the  old  Scottish  dialect,  most  of  them  of 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  363.      the  iirst-rate  merit, are  alsoin;ers;v r     o  , e'lhoseofour 

minstrels;  and  the  arless  pradru-rious  of 

!yi     these  old  r/v '.  !»  aye  occasionally  coijfgimed  jrifi)  speci- 

position  of  contempnrnn  poets  or  r.  higher 

ngin  the 


Wliose  cause.  I  pray  you,  sir,  if  envie  shall  stirre  up  any 
wrongfull  accusation,  defend  with  your  mightie  rheloiick' 
and  other  your  rath  gifts  of  Icaniine.  as  you  can. 

Spenser.  Epistle  to  Maister  Harvey. 
"  es  are  vocal,  tears  have  tonges, 

'  made  with  lungs; 


there  be  word, 
Sententious  showers,  O  let  them  fall 
Their  cadence  is  rhetorical. 

Cra.haw.  On  the  Death  of 
Hiernm  informe  U6 ;  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
rhfforicuil   stage-playies,    to   sweet    polished    orations    and 
poems,  despise  the  plairte  common  phrase  and  humble  stile 
of  the  Scriptures  as  base  and  sordid. 

I'rgnne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  p.  541. 

Much  more  must  stage-playes  (wherein  the  quintessence, 
thecoufluem-j  ,,„  ted,  empha- 

tically expressed,  elegantly  adorned,  rhetorically  pro- 
nounced) be  ■  |  |  mil  to  draw  men  on  to 
these  grosse  lecherous  shines.—  Id.  lb.  p.  SS5. 

Certainly  such  rhetoricutians  as  this  cannot  he  intended 
for  any  hut  such  as  are  of  the  very  weakest  capacity. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i.  c.  10. 
I  As  no  less  was  that  before  bis  book  against  the  Brownists, 
to  write  a  letter  to  a  prosopopoeia,  a  certain  ihctoriz'd 
woman  whom  he  calls  mother,  and  complains  of  some  that 


Neither  of  C  .milt  of  heresy 

at  all,  but  to  magnify  another  kind  of  guilt,  as  still  greater 

according  to  their  way  of  reasoning,  or  rather  rheloricating. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  V.  p.  357. 

Poldly  presum'd  with  rhetorician  pride, 

To  hold  of  any  question  either  side. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  iii. 
The  convictive  evidence  and  rapid  progress  of  the  Gospel 


Albe  it  he  sayth  the  firste  doers 
ewarde,  for  theyr  wyll  and  entent  is  full  ermnlv  puysel  in 
balaunce  before  hynl,  th.it  is  the  mrard,  r  of  all  good. 

Chronicle,  vol.  i.  c.  170. 


Ah  I  noble  knyght,  what  worthy  meede 

Can  wretched  lady,  quitt  from  wofull  state, 

Yield  you  in  lieu  of  this  your  gracious  deed? 

Your  vertue  selfe  her  owne  reward  shall  breed, 
Even  immortall  prayse  and  glory  wyde. 

And  it  is  certain,  the  action  that  is  lint  in  jilTerent,  and 
without  reward,  if  n'nne  ore,'  u;  >  i  our  own  choice,  is  an  act 
of  duty  and  of  r.ii"i<>.i,  a  rl  .  ■  -r::rdable  by  the  grace  and 
favour  of  God,  if  done  in  CkiC- nc,  to  the  command  of  our 
superiors. — Bp.  Tpylof.   11   v  I.  tiny,  s.  2. 

What  C3n  be  the  praise  or  rrrardableness  of  doing-  that 
■which  a  man  cannot  chuse  but  do 2 

Goodman.    Winter  Evening  Conf.  p,  2. 

But  this  religious  fear  is  not  a  fear  of  God  as  a  mcer  arbi- 
trary omnipotent  Being,  much  less  as  hurtful  and  mis- 
chievous (which  could  not  he  riisjoyned  from  hatred;)  but 
an  aweful  rrgard  of  him  as  of  pni 

of  vertue. — Cudworth.    I  |n  Coo. 

Which  good  and  evil,  pleasure  or  p-iin,  attending  our  ob- 
servance, or  breach  of  the  law,  by  the  decree  of  the  law- 
maker, is  what  we  call  reward  and  punishment. 

Locke.  Hum.  Under  si.  b.  ii.  c.  27. 

That  the  victory  of  our  reason  might  thro'  the  difficulty 
of  it  be  rendered  more  glorious  and  rewardahle,  God  hath 
furnished  its  antagonist,  our  sense,  with  the  weapons  of 
worldly  temptation  to  assault  and  oppose  it. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  4. 


Nor  heed  rewardful  toil,  nor  seeken  praise. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence. 
Death,  the  deliverer,  who  rescues  man  !  ■ 
Death,  the  rewarder,  who  the  rescued  crowns  ! 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  4. 

RE-WORD,  v.     To  word  again,  or  repeat  in 
the  same  words. 

That  I  haue  vttered  ;  bring  me  to  the  test 

And  I  the  matter  will  re-word  ;  which  madnesse 

Would  gamboll  from.— Shakes?,  are.  Hamlet.  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 


of  the  < 
class;  of  those  who  had  all  the  ad 

times  in  which  they  lived,  and  who  wrote  for  fame  am.  1 
posterity. -^Percy.  Rcliques,  Pref.  p.  i 
According  to  the  first  derivation  [a 
poet,  author  of  various  son^s  or  nor:. 
together,  making  one  poem  of  which  : 
be  detached  and  separately  recited.  A' 
it  signifies  a  singer.who  h,  !  -  -  i 
either  hisown  compositions  or  those  o 
Beloe.  fffl 


RHE'TOR. 

Rueto'rical. 

RttETO'lUCALLY. 
RUETO'IUC.ATB,  V. 
RlIETORl'CIAN. 


Rhetori'cia: 
RuE'rottics. 
"    ;'TonizE, 


Fr.  Rheteur,  rhetoriquer, 
Mtoriser  ,■  It.Heldre;  Lat. 
Bhlor,  a  spuakcr ;  Gr. 
'Pn-rwp,  from  fettv,  dicere, 


A  Kfteforioian,  literally,  is 
Q  speaker ;  Inner-,  one  ivho 
studies,  practises,  teaches 
j  speakintr,  as  an  art.      See 
the  quotations  from  Wilson  and  Blair. 

Bhctarieh  was  subsequently  extended  to  in- 
clude written  composition;  it  should  be  founded 
upon  Logic. 

Thyng  that  al  the  worlde  wot.  wherefore  sholdest  thow 
spare 

To  reherccu  hit  by  retoryk.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  203. 

It  muste  ben  a  rethor  excellent, 

That  coude  his  colours  longing  for  that  art, 

If  he  shuld  hire  descriveu  ony  part. 

Chaucer.  TheSquieies  Tale,  V.  10,292. 

And  with  rhelorike  come  forthe  musyke,  a  damosell  of 
oure  house,  that  singeth  nowe  lighter  modes  or  prolacions 
aid  now  heauier. — Id.  Boecius,  b.  ii. 

With  boke  in  hand,  than  come  Mercurivs, 

Right  eloquent  and  ful  of  rclhorie, 

w  ith  polite  termes  and  delicious, 

With  penne  and  inke  to  report  al  redie. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Creseide. 


Whtorique  is 
matter  at  largr 

rather  an  artificiall  declaration  of  the  mynd 
of  .my  cause  called  in  contention,  that  may  through  reason 
largely  be  discussed.— Jf'i'jon.  Arte  of  Bhelorique,  p.  1. 
1030 


■     r 
had  so  snaken  and  disconcerted  learned  pride,  that  tire  next 
age  saw  a  torrent  of  beiie'.  ers  pour  into  the  church,  from  the 
schools  of  t'o  c  rf  their  plriiosoX'lrers, 

and  the  cloisters  of  their  priests. 

Warburlon.  Introduction  to  Julian. 
Like  quicksilver,  the  rhel'ric  they  display 
Shines  as  it  iuns,  but  grasp'd  at  slips  away. 

Cowpcr.  Progress  of  Errour. 
The  power  of  eloquence  having,  after  the  days  of  Pericles, 
become  an  object  of  greater  consequence  than  ever,  this  gave 
birth  to  a  set  of  roe::  nil  then  unknown,  called  rhelonciuns, 
and  sometimes  soph;; is,  uhocrose  irr  multitudes  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war;  such  as  PioSagoras,  Prodicas,  Thrasy- 


mus,  and  one  who  was  more  eminent  than 
Gorgias  of  Leontium.  The  sophists  joined 
rhetoric  a  subtile  logic,  and  were  generally  < 
physical  sceptics. — Blair,  Lect.  25. 


the 


RHEUM. 

RlIE'l'MATirK. 
RlIE'tMATISM. 


}Fr.  licume.rh 
ma;  $>\>.Reumu 
Ages,Bheuma ,-  < 
p'eeif,  to  flow. 


ei/mc;   It.  Reu- 

Lat.  of  Low. 

Gi'. 'Pet^ua,  from 


See  the  quotations  from  Pliny. 

Reumes  and  moystures  do  increase,  than  meates  and 

diinkes  na'nra.ly  verv  hot,  wold  be  raoderatlv  vsed. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castel  of  Ileitis,  b.  ii.  c.  24. 
Also  it  is  singular  against  the  sbarpe  and  eager  flux  of 
fleam  which  the  Greekes  call  rhemnes. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  25. 

Some  prescribe  for  to  cut  the  root  thereof  into    thin 

roundles,  and  to  keepe  them  eniiled  up,  or  hanking  by  a 

string,  and  then  to  sceth  them  ;  for  to  be  eaten  against  'the 

flux  of  hmif   ■  .lllinerirrealijw. 

Id.  Ib.b.  xxii.  c.  18. 
Moreover,  it  is  thought  to  bee  singular  good  for  the  aquo- 
ities  gathered  v  Chin  me  hdie.  and   the  diseases  caused 
3  dropsies,  &c,  for  the  headach,  for  rhtumatuke 


These  \ 


laJs'c,  or  cold, 
that  I  were  waxed  ol 
Id.  Henry 

What,  is  Brutus  sieke  t 

And  will  he  steale  out  of  his  wholsome  bed 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night  t 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  anrl  vnpurged  ayre 
To  adde  vnto  his  sicknesse  ! 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Cessar,  Act  ii.  Se.  I. 
The  throtling  quinsey  'tis  my  star  appoints, 
nd  to  rack  the  joints. 

Drydcn.  Palamon  fy  Arctic, 


The  South  he  loos'd,  who  night  and  hofrours  brings ; 
And  fogs  are  shaken  from  his  flaggy  wings. 
*rom  his  divided  beard  two  streams  he.pours  ; 
His  head  and  rheumy  eyes  distil  in  showers. 

Dryden.  Odd.  Metam.  h.  1. 

RHINOCEROS.  Fr.  Rhinoceros ;  It.  Rino- 
cironte  ;  Sp.  Rinnceronte ;  Lat.  Rhinoceros  ;  Gr. 
'PtTOKcptos,  from  jSii/,  the  nose,  and  mpus,  a  horn. 
See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 
Por  there  is  no  beast  but  hath  his  enemy:  as  the  cony 
the  pnl.-1-t.  &  shcepe  the  woolfe,  the  elephant,  the  rinoccros; 
and  so  of  other  beasts  the  like. 

Hacktuyt.  foj/dgei,  vol.  in.  p.  513. 
In  the  same  solemnities  of  Pompey,  as  many  times  else, 
v.-as  shewed  a  rlinnnr'rns,  with  one  home  and  no  more,  a^td 
the  same  is  in  his  snout  or  muazle. 

Holland,   Fl'iiie,  h.  \iii.  c.  ?.<:. 


igo; 


RIB 


RHOMB.        ^       FT.Rhomhe;  It.ToWw,-  Sp. 

Rho'mbick.       Ifl/ioro&o;    Lat.  RAom&im;    Gr. 

Rho'mboid.       I  'Po/jflos,  (utto  tou  peu0cadM,  in 

RHOMBryiDAL.  7  ttyrmit  circumaiji,  to  be  driven 
round  in  a  circle,)  a  reel  or  whirl.      Also — 

A  quadrilateral  figure,  having  equal  sides  and 
unequal  angles. 

*  The  equal  inclinations  of  the  sides  (which  make  the  right 
analel  are  stronger  thnn  the  rhnmbe  or  losenge,  or  anyother 
irregular  square. — Relic 


S-e  how 

111    J'/eoe 


warlike  muster  they  appear, 

id  wedges,  and  half-moons,  and  wings. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  h.  ii. 


With  as  much  case  I'll  evin  e  clear  and  clean 

That  the  ernsse  lint  s  of  a  rhomboides. 

That  from  their  meeting  to  all  angles  presse, 

Be  of  one  length,  though  one  from  earth  to  heav 

Would  reach,  ami  that  tin-  oilier  were  much  lesse 

Than  a  small  digit  of  the  lowest  of  seven. 

So  as  she  'pears  to  us,  yet  I  could  prove  them  ev 

More.  On  Hie  Saul,  pt. 

The  amianlhu 

the  pile  of  velvet ;  the  se 

deck  of  cards;  and  they  : 

such  as  are  rhomlmid,  wit! 


RHU'BARB.  \  Vc.  Rhubarb;  It.  Rabir- 
Riiaba'rbarate.  (  baro  ;  Sp.  Rm/barbo ;  Lat. 
Rhabarbarum,  i.  e.  Rha  barbarienm.  (See  Rha, 
in  Vossius.)  Ammianus  is  supposed  to  allude  to 
it,  (1.  22) :— "  Neere  unto  this  is  the  river  Rha,  on 
the  sides  whereof  groweth  a  comfortable  and  hol- 
som  root,  so  named,  good  formally  uses  in  phvsick," 
(Holland.) 

And  for  my  parte,  heinge  of  a  cholerike  humour  myxte 
with  fleume,  many  yeres  continually  in  cruditie,  I  aeuex 
found  any  tiling'  betier  then  pync  ,-.v  /  '>.  chewed  v.  ith 
raysonsof  corens.— Sir  T.EIyal.  Castelof  Hellh,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 


The  salt  humours  must  be  evacuated  by  the  sennate, 
rhnbarbarate,  and  sweet  manna  purgers,  with  acids  added, 
or  the  purging  waters. — Flayer.  On  Ihe  Humours. 

RHYME,  v.  \       Fr.  Rimer,  to  rhyme  ,•  to  write 

Rhyme,  n.        I  or  speak  in  meter ;   It.  Rimare  ; 

Rhy'meless.    >  Sp.  Rimar ;    all,  says  Skinner, 

Rhv'mee.        I  from  the   Lat.  Rhj'thmus ;    Gr. 

Rhy'mester.  J  'Pv6p.os,  numerus,  modus.  In 
A.  S.  Rim-craft,  r/crim-crrrfl,  is  the  craft  or  art 
of  numbering  ;  qe-rimnn.  rinuin,  hriman,  numerare  ; 
Ger.  Ret'men  ;  D ut.  Riimen  ,-  Sw.Rima.  Wachter 
and  Ihre  consider  rhyme  or  rime  to  be  of  northern 
origin,  and  to  have  been  applied  to  the  termina- 
tion of  verses  or  parts  of  verses,  with  words  or 
syllables  of  similar  sounds,  by  northern  poets, 
long  before  the  practice  of  rhyming  was  known  by 
the  more  southern  poets.  The  word  appears  in  the 
northern  languages  to  have  been  applied  generally 
to  numerous  or  metrical  writinq,  as  the  Gr.'Pv8p.os 
was  ;  and  thence  the  French  and  Italian.  Rhyme 
is  found  equivalent  to  rhythm,  (qv, ),  but  is  more 
commonly  nscd  to  denote — 

Verses  terminating  with  similar  sounds :  also, 
verse  or  poetry  in  general. 

Tooke  has  adopted  the  A.  S.  Hrim-an. 

That  reuthe  is  to  rede,  othere  in  ryme  shewe. 

Piers  Plauhman,  p.  151. 


Chaucer.   The  Chanones  Yei 


But  all  the  holle  progenie 

Ofgoddes  in  that  ilke  tyme 

To  longe  it  were  for  to  ryme.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

Surelie  to  follow  rather  the  Gothes  in  rytning  than  the 
Greekes  in  trew  versifving,  were  even  to  eate  acornes  with 
swyne,  when  we  may  freely  eate  wheate  bread  arnonges 
riten.— Aschum.  fheScholemasler,  b.ii. 

These  writers  have  not  left  behind  them  such  filthy  and 
reprochful  stuffe  as  that  base  rymer. 

Hacktuyt.   toyages,  vol.i.  p.  552. 
• Railing  rhymes  were  sow'd 


■With  that  a  ioyous  fellowship  issewd 

Of  imnstiales  making  gorily  meriment, 
With  wanton  bardes,  ami  r.aens  impudent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtfcene,  b.  iii. 

Too  popular  is  tragic  poesie, 

Sri  tin injT  his  tip  toes  fi-i-  a  farthing  fee, 

And  doth  beside  on  ehnia*  !<■::*  numbers  tread, 

Unhid  ianiMct  flow  fmni  <:  uclcss  head. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  i.  S 
Methought  I  fear'd,  lest  the  horse-hoofed  well 
His  native  banks  did  i  run  ily  over-swell 
In  some  late  discontent,  thenee  to  ensue 
Such  wondrous  rabblements  of  rhymesters  new. — Id. 


Waller.  Preface  to  his  Poems. 

Had  the  chronicler  spoken  of  been  mentioned  as  a  poet  or 
rln<aier,  I  should  have  readily  concluded  that  this  is  the  man, 
and  this  the  chronicle.—  Walerlaud.   Works,  vol.  jr..  p.  238. 


Idler,  No.  60. 
Latin  song  in  rime  extant  in  print,  which 
victory  obtain'd  by  king  Clothair  the 
second  over  the  Saxons,  in  the  year  622,  and  serves  to  sup- 
port the  above  opinion,  that  the  vulgar  poets  of  that  period 
had  already  adopted  the  art  of  rimeing  from  the  hymns  of 
the  church. — Ritson.  Metrical  Romances,  vol.i.  p.  18. 


nade  upon  a  gre; 


Cowper.  Table  Talk. 


RHYTHM. 

Rhy'thmical. 
mony. 
Some  partfell  in  rithm,  and  that  God 


Lat.  Rbrihmus,  Gr.  'Pudfios. 
Numerical  proportion  or  har- 


,  full  rude  also. 


Mason.  On  Cliurch  Musk 


;.        which  we  now  employ  to  distinguish 
florid  from  more  simple  melody,  was  used  to  denote  that 

which  w.us  siinplv  ;7> ylhuwa'.  or  acoentual. 

'    •     p.  28. 


expresses  rhylhn, 


s  rhythm  is  propor- 
letre  is  proportion, 
-No  English  word 

Harris.   Philological  Inquiries,  pp.67,  69. 


RI'ANT.     Tt. Riant,  from  rire  ,■  Lat.  Rulere. 
Laughing,  geering,  fleering,  (Cotgrave.) 

This  melancholy  kind  of  greatness,  though  it  be  certainly 
he  highest,  ought  not  to  be  studied  in  all  sorts  of  edifices, 
rhere  yet  grandeur  must  be  drawn  from  the  other  sources  ; 


R I B,  v.  X      A.  S.  Rib,  ribbe ,   Ger.  Ribbe,  ripp ; 

RiB.n.  )  Dut. Ribbe;  Sw. Ref,  re/ben.  Wachter 
derives  from  my;  incurvus,  pars  corporis  inflexa. 
It  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  Rupp-an,  to  rip,  to  reave, 
which,  in  Swedish,  is  ref-wa,  or  rif-Wa,  whence 
their  ref,  ref  ben.  The  Gr.Aoupa,  trabs,  from  5opc, 
ramus  decerptus,  is  rendered  by  Chapman  rib. 
And  a  rib  seems  to  be,  any  thing  ripped  or»tom 
asunder  ;  and,  hence,  are  so  called — 

The  bones  which  extend  separately  or  asunder 

from  the  back-bone  ;  the  split  boards  with  which 

the  sides  of  a  ship  are  covered  or  strengthened  ; 

certain  parts  of  a  leaf  or  stalk  ;  a  strip ;  a  shred. 

1631 


jtgtc-  ther  yse. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  23 
Which  masse  he  willed  to  be  reared  hye 
Toward  the  skies,  and  ribbed  all  with  oke. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  Mnds,  b.  Ii. 
And  my  good  L.  though  the  skornful  doe  mocke  me  fpr  a 
time,  yet  in  the  end  I  hope  to  geue  them  all  a  rib  cf  roste 
for  their  paiues.— G(is<-r,i,jue.   The  Steele  Glas. 

In  vliklic  v  re.tlynce  ye  geaut  brake  a  rybbem  y  eyde  of 
Corneus. — Falnt/ia.    Ckr.-nujel-\  vol.  i.  c.  4. 

Thirdly,  in  setting  on  vour  feather,  whether  it  is  pared  er 
drawn  v..'i.  .Ml  ;..'  '  c,  illie   •    '  l-e  ii 

the  hard  quill  which  dividelh  the  feather.) 

Ascham.  The  Schale  of  Shooiinge,  b.  i. 


Shakespeare.  1 

he  Merchant  of  Ve 

lice,  Act  ii. 

Then  did  Vlysses  mo 
Like  to  a  rider  of  a  r 
To  stay  himsclfe  a  ti 
His  drenched  weeds, 

unt  on  rib,  perforce, 

■ne,  while  he 'might  shift 
that  were  Calypso's  gift. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey, 

Long  and  capacious  as  a  shipwright  forms 
Some  bark's  broad  bottom  to  out-ride  the  storms. 
So  large  he  built  the  raft  :  then  rihh'd  it  strong 
From  space  to  space,  and  sail'd  the  planks  along. 

Pope.  Id.  lb. 
That  done,  he  rises,  humbly  bows. 
And  gives  thanks  :'.•>•  ti.;-  princely  blows; 
Departs  not  meanly  proud,  and  boasting 
Of  his  magnificent  rib-Toa%tme;.—Ifudibras,  pt.il.  t.  1. 
But  rude  at  first,  and  not  with  easy  slope 
Receding  wide,  they  press'd  against  the  ribs. 
And  bruis'd  the  side.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

RI'BALD,  adj.  \        Fr.  Ribaud ,    U.Ribaldn; 

Ri'bald,  n.       .    I  Dut.  Rabaud ;  Low  Lat.  Ri- 

Ri'baldish.      "    I  baldus.     Skinner  thinks  from 

Ri'baldous.         J-  re,  and  Fr.  Baud  ,  It.  BAldo, 

Ri'baldously.     I  bold  ;  (q.d.)  valde  audax,  i.  e. 

Ri'baldry.  I  impudens.       Ihre, — the  Suio- 

Ri'baldrous.  )  Goth.  Ribalder,  from  the  Isl. 
Hrid,  pugna,  and  balldr,  audax.  Junius, — from 
the  Gr.'PoPaAAet^,  tumultuari.  kribaud  seems  to 
have  been  a  robber,  (A.  S.  Ri/pere,)  rapper  or 
reaver;  (see  To  Reave:)  and  thenee  any  profli- 
gate character  was  so  called.  And  ribaldry, — all 
sorts  of  profligacy  and  indecency.  Chaucer's 
ribaud,  (Rom.  of  ihe  Rose,)  whom  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
calls  "  a  poor  labourer,"  "  though  to  robben  he  dis. 
daineth,"  yet  "  in  the  taverne  all  dispendeth," 
(se.)  his  earnings  and  his  time:  this  disdain  of 
robbery  appears  to  be  a  peculiarity  to  the  many,  of 
whom  the  poet  is  especially  speaking  ;  and,  con- 
sequentially, it  may  be  inferred,  the  common 
practice  or  occupation  of  the  class  was  rapine. 
Cotgrave  describes  a  ribaud  to  be — "  a  rogue, 
ruffian,  rascal,  scoundrel,  varlet,  filthy  fellow." 
And  it  is  to  filthiness,  obscenity,  low  and  vulgar 
scurrility,  that  the  word  ribaldry  is  now  usually 
applied. 

Have  reuthe  of  alle  thuse  rybaudes.  that  repenten  hem 
sore.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  118. 

On  fastyng  daies  by  fore  none,  ieh  fedde  me  whit  ale 

Oii'jht  ul'resona  mong  rybaudes.  here  rybaudrye  tohuyre. 
Id.  p.  109. 

A  wise  man  saied,  as  we  may  seen, 

Is  no  man  wretched  but  he  it  ween, 

lie  he  king,  kniejit,  or  r':'-autle, 

And  many  a  ei:>n>:<!  is  merrie  and  baude, 

That  swinketh,  and  beareth  both  day  and  night, 

Many  a  burthen  of  great  might. 

Chaucer.    Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

4nd  not  to  wander  liche  a  dulled  asse. 
Ragged  and  tome,  disguised  in  array, 

Rtiaud  in  speech,  or  out  of  measure  passe, 
Thy  bound  exceeding,  thinke  on  this  alway. 

Id.  The  Court  of  Loue. 

Nay,  let  him  tell  us  of  no  ribandrie. 

Tell  us  som  moral  thing,  that  we  mow  leTe 

Som  wit,  and  thanne  wol  we  gladly  here. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Prologue, 


And  great  drinker  of  wine,  and 


i  this  thy  bill  vnto  my  mas 
Id.  lb. 


12,194 

furious  droonke- 


cardes,  then  I 
1850.  Queene  Marie. 


Ttiya  ctiapyter  he  spendeth  si  vpport  njbaadouse_  raylyng, 
so  shamefull   and   abhnmynahle,    that   t  weene  for  verye 

shame  .vi<[  n!','.-n.:  wri  nThoiu-st  tnennes  eares,  it  were  better 
boutne  it  then  relierse  it.— Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  704. 


To  lau.7h  them  to  scnrne,  to  mock,  to  iest,  to  chide,  to 
br.-v.vk-,  ;md  ribuutdouslii  to  raile.  calling  the  apish,  piuisli. 
Id.  lb.  p.  366. 
In  stead  thereof  scoffing  scurrilitie. 

And  scornfull  folly  with  contempt  is  crept, 
Rolling  in  rhymes  of  shamelesse  ribaudrie 
Without  regard,  or  due  decorum  kept. 

Spenser.   The  Teares  of  the  Muses. 

Others  may  talke  of  mirth,  as  a  thing  they  have  heard  of, 
or  vaiolv  land..-, I  .  onel\  the  Christian  feeles  it ;  and  in  com- 
parison  thereof  scornetli  the  idle,  ribaldish.  and  scurrilous 
mirth  of  the  prophaue.—  Bp.  Hall.    Works,  vol.  i.  s.  23.  p.  84. 

Hence  was  that  brand,  which  Seneca  stamped  vpon  all 
sruriil  nis  persons,  which  I  would  such  Christians  whose 
tongue*  are  tipt  and  hearts  delighted  with  ribaldrous  songs 
ami  JHSts,  ivuul.l  seriously  apoly  unto  their  consciences. 

Prynne.    IIistrio-Maslis,  pt.  i.  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 


ny  ribaldrous  pas- 


This  first  step  made,  within  a  trice, 

The  truly  docile  animal 
(Young  minds  too  soon  are  skill' d  in  vice  !) 

In  ribaldry  was  clerical.  Cooper.   Ver-Fert,  c.  3. 

RIBAND,  n.  \       Fr.  Ruben,    rubenner.     Me- 

Ri'bani),  v.        Vnage  derives  from  rttbeus,  red, 
Ri'bbon.  )  because    the    more    beautiful 

ribbons  are  of  that  colour.  Skinner  thinks  the 
French  borrowed  their  word  from  us,  and  that 
riband  is  re  and  bind,  or  bende,  vinculum  replica- 
ini..,  fascia  rsplieata,  vel  quod  replicari  potest, — a 
folded  or  redoubled  bandage.  Lye  suggests  rib 
and  band,  —  a  band  with  which  the  ribs  were 
<rirded  ;  perhaps  a  ript,  stript  band,  as  if  ript  or 
torn  from  a  broader  substance. 
A  band  or  fillet  of  silk,  satin,  &c. 


s  rich  rotchette. — Chau 


Beaum.  %  Fletch.    Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  iii.  sc. 

lefore  that  castle  W3S  an  open  plaine. 

Ami  in  the  midst  thereof  a  pillar  placed  ; 
)n  which  this  shield,  of  many  sought  in  vaine, 
The  shield  of  Love,  whose  guerdon  me  hath  graced, 
Was  hang'd  on  high  with  golden  ribbands  laced.^ 


See.  Britain,  see  thy  Walpole  shine  from  far, 
His  aiure  ribbon,  and  his  radiant  star. 

Young.   The  Instalment. 

RT'BIEE,  or)      A  musical  instrument.     Why 
Re'beck.         (put  for  an  old  woman,  unless, 

perhaps,  from  its  shrillness,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  cannot 

guess.      See  Rebeck. 
A  rybibour  and  a  rato 


Piers  Plouhman,  p. 


And  so  befell,  that  ones 

Tiiis  sompnour.  waiting 

R  -ne  '01*11  in  s. im). lie  a  widewe.  an  olde  ribibe, 

Feiuing  a  cause,  for  he  wold  hi 


pray, 
The  Freres  Tale,  V 


And  pll 


.  3332. 


RIC 

I  Judge  the  same  hath  ,of  certain)  an  ercellen*  spirit  of 
nourishment  of  rize.  made  into  a  creame :  for  rize  is  in 
Turkey,  and  other  countries  of  the  East,  most  fed  upon  ; 
hut  it  must  he  thoroughly  boyled  in  respect  of  the  hardness 
of  it :  and  also  because  otherwise  it  bindeth  the  body  too 
much.— Bacon.    Natural!  Historic,  §49. 

A  rice  field  produces  a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  than 
the  most  fertile  corn  field  Two  crops  in  the  year,  from 
thirty  to  sixty  bushels  each,  are  said  to  be  the  ordinary  pro- 
duce of  an  acre.— Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  b.i.  c.  11. 

RICH,  adj.  \        Fr.Riche;  It.Ricco;  Sp.Rico  ; 
Rich,  v.  Ger. Reich;  Dut.R,,k;  Sw.Rik, 

Ri'chess.       I   A.  S.  Ric,  richen,  from  the  Goth. 
Ri'ches.        T  Ric-jan,   congerere,  colligere, — 
Ri'chlt.        I  to    collect,    to    draw    together. 
Ri'chnf.ss.  J   See  Enrich.— Riches, — 
A  collection,  accumulation,  or  heap,  a  great 
quantity,  a  number,  (sc.)  of  money  or  coin,  lands, 
cattle  ;  (met.   any  moral  or  mental  qualities  or 
possessions;)  plenty,   abundance,    wealth;    opu- 
lence, fruitfulness,  fertility;  costliness,  precious- 


RID 

That  for  which  either  God  approves  us,  or  wise  men  esteem 
us,  or  we  can  speak  peace  and  content  to  ourselves,  is  not 
any  thing  without  us,  any  thing  that  fortune  hath  given  to 
us;  but  something  that  we  may  more  truly  call  our  own; 
something  that  we  were  neither  born  with,  norcould  anybody 
hinder  us  of,  nor  can  be  taken  from  us  ;  that  is  to  say.  the 
riches  of  our  minds,  our  virtuous  and  commendable  qua- 
lities.— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

With  the  greater  part  of  rich  people  the  chief  enjoyment 
of  riches  consists  in  the  parade  of  riches,  which,  in  their  eye, 
is  never  so  complete  as  when  they  appear  to  possess  those 
decisive  marks  of  opulence  which  nobody  can  possess  but 
themselves.— Smith.    Wealth  of  Rations,  vol.  i.  b.i.  c.  11. 

Columbus  turned  his  view  towards  their  minerals;  and 
in  the  richness  of  the  productions  of  this  third  kingdom,  he 
flattered  himself  he  had  found  a  full  compensation  for  the 
ficancy  of  those  of  the  other  two  (animals  or  vege- 


nsignilicancv  ol 
abTfes.)— Id.  lb. 


c.7. 


RICE.  Fr.  Bizi  It.  Rho ;  Sp.  Arroz  ;  Lat. 
Orpza  ,  Gr.'Op^a.  The  word  is  said  (Martinius) 
to  be  Arabic,  and  to  have  its  name  from  its  con- 
strinsent  or  binding  qualities,  which  are  indeed 
ascribed  to  it  from  very  early  times. 

As  for  us  Italians  fto  say  a  truth)  we  set  most  store  by 
rice,  whereof  (being  husked  and  cleansed)  we  make  grotes, 
like  for  all  the  world  to  those  which  other  men  nesidps  due 
make  of  barley  husked.  The  leaves  w  tily  that  this  graine 
rice  doth  h<?aie.  hv  pulpmis  .mid  fleshie.  resembling  porret  or 
leekes.  but  that  they  be  broader  :  the  stem  growth  a  cubit 
high,  the  (lower  is  of  purple  colour,  and  the  root  round  liXe 
&  jem  or  uearle.— Holland,  Plinie,  b.xviii.  c.  7, 


And  ther 
That  he  n 
Other  myd  boc. 


olde  house  in  the  lond  non, 

som  lond,  other  myd  byldynge, 
ryche  cloth,  other  other  ryche  thynge. 
t  R.  Gloucester,  p.  271. 


For  ich  am  myd  my  fon  on  ech  half  by  set, 
And  gef  ich  hem  may  ouer  come  thoru  gou  the  bet, 
Ich  gou  myd  me  at  holde,  and  in  grete  richesse  gou  do 
Of  giftes,  and  of  chatews,  and  of  londes  al  so.— Id.  p.  113. 


Id.   p.  378. 

Mvl  elk-  was  the  rkhessc,  thei  purueied  hir  passage, 
&  led  her  into  Fraunce,  spoused  for  to  he. 

R.Brunne,  p.  30. 
71i'  ahbey  of  Rumeve  he  fetTed  richely, 
"With  rentes  fulle  gode  &:  kirkes  of  pris.— Id.  p.  35. 

For  my  sister  Aleyse,  that  is  now  forsaken, 

For  on  of  mor  richenase  of  Nauer  thou  has  taken. 

Id.  p.  155. 
;  mechel  richesse 


RICKETS.^  Adisea 
Ri'cketish.  >  infants ; 
Ri'ckety.      )  he   decla 


Mede  vs  y  i 

Than  for  holyn 


oth 


And  ther  c 
That  he  g 


Whereof  they  made  the  fou 
In  all  this  world  no  iich-r  ' 


—  —  Ar 

lit?  with  him  brought,  in  swiche  pompe  and  richetse. 
That  never  was  ther  seen  with  mannes  eye 
Sovoble  array  in  al  West  Lumbardie. 

Id.   TheClerkes  Tale,  v.  8SI8. 


Thise  presents  ben  ful  richelich  yfette. 

This  is  to  sain,  the  swerd  and  the  mirn 

Id.  The  Squier 

Till  that  when  the  bodye  deye  ; 
And  than  he  -drill  be  riched  SO, 
That  it  male  faile  neuermo.— Gower.  Con. 


i  Tate,  v.  10,4S0.  1 


RICK,  or>      Dut.  Rok;    Sw.  Roek ,-    "  A.  S. 

Reek.  )  Hreac,  a  reeke  or  rick,  a  stack,  a 
heap,"  (Somner;)  from  ric-jan,  to  rake,  collect, 
heap  together.      See  Rich. 

A  heap  (of  hay,  corn,  &c.)  raked  or  collected 
together. 

And  with  their  sharp  sithes  of  conning  al  moweti  and 
made  thereof  great  rekes  and  noble,  ful  of  al  plenties  to  fed. 
me  and  many  another.— Chaucer.  Test,  of  Lone,  b.  i. 

A  ctop  so  plenteous  as  the  land  to  load, 
O'ercome  the  crowded  barns,  and  lodge  or.  ricks  abroad. 
Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  ii. 

A  disease,  says  Skinner,  aroong 
the  existence  of  which 
declares  to  be  new  in  his 
time,  and  then  wholly  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  he  would  derive  it  from  Ger.  Rccken,  to 
reach,  to  stretch,  to  extend,  because  in  this  disease 
the  apophyses  (natural  prominences)  of  the  bones, 
stretch  forth  and  swell  out. 

Insomuch  that  I  have  sometimes  observed  with  wonder, 
that  an  excellent  person  (whom  I  need  not  name  to  you 
cures  the  r/r*c>(\>  generally  in  children  of  several  ages  and 
complexions,  without  having  hitherto  failed  las  she  pro- 
fesses) in  any  one,  by  prescribing  no  other  remedy  than  the 
single  use  of  the  above  described  colcotharine  ilowers,  which 
I  presented  her  with.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  245. 

Whence  multitudes  of  reverend  men  and  critics 

Have  got  a  kind  of  intellectual  rickets, 

And.  by  th'  immoderate  excess  of  study. 

Have  found  the  sickly  head  f  outflow  the  body. 

Butler.   Upon  Human  Learning. 

Surely  there  is  some  other  cure  for  a  rickeiish  body  thaa 
to  kill  it— Fuller.  General  Worthies,  c.  11. 

But  even  in  a  young  animal,  when  the  solids  are  too  lax, 

(the  case  of  rickety  children,)  the  diet  ought  to  be  astringent. 

Arbuthnot.  On  the  Nature  of  Aliments,  Prop.  7. 

So  crude  and  rickety  notions,  enfeebled  by  restiaint.  when 
permitted  to  be  drawn  out  and  examined,  may.  by  the  reform 
of  their  obliquities,  and  the  correction  of  their  >  lrulency,  at 
i  length  acquire  health  and  proportion. 

Warburton.   Works   vol.  i.  p.  145. 


Lght.— Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 
I  these  hounds  cuen  from  this  line  ti 


Of  j 


not  call  riches  better  than  the  baggage  of  vertue  ;  the 
word  is  better,  tmppdnnmta.  For  as  the  ba-eage  is 
rmy,  so  is  riches  to  vertue.— Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Riches. 

x  the  richnesse  of  all  heavenly  grace 
chiefe  degree  are  heaped  up  nn  bye. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quccnc,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Then  her  men  tooke  land  ; 

first,  brought  forth  Vlysses'  bed,  and  all 

r,cht„  fumisht  it;  he  still  in  thrall 

1-subduing  sleepe.— Chapman.  Homer.  Odyt.  b.  xih. 


i  British  vale,  and  he  it  ne'er  so  rare, 

But  Catmus  with  that  vale  for  richness  shall  compare 

Drayton.  PolyOlbion,b.x 

The  first  thing  that  is  given  in  charge  to  all  those  i 
are  rich  in  this  w-rid  is,  that  they  be  not  high  minded 
v\b  n\o<ppovctv,  that  they 


from  thence  to  despis< 
meaner  circumstances  than  they. 

Sharp,  vol.  I.  Ser.  4 


RID,  i'.        \      A.S.    Hridd-an.       "  Ahreddan, 
Ri'ddance.  (  to  set  free,  to  brirfc'  or  rid  out  of, 

to  draw  or  pull  out.     Ariddan,  veprflcre,  to  put  or 

rid  away,"  (  Somner. ) 

To  free  or  set  free,  to  deliver ;   to  clear,  to  set 

or  get  quit  of;    to  disencumber,  to  disembarrass  ; 

to  drive  away  or  remove. 

;anst  not  rid  thee 
■■when  thou  wouldest. 

Vices.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  p.  160. 

Being  caryed  from  the  banket  halfe  deade,  he  was  tor- 
menU'd  with  so  intolerable  paine,  that  he  desired  to  haue  a, 
sworde  to  ridde  hym  selfe  out  of  it  wythall. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  65. 

Right  glad  was  Calepine  to  be  so  rid 

Of  his  young  charge  whereof  he  skilled  nought. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  Iv.  0.4. 

Yet  having  cause  to  do  as  now  he  doth, 

To  mitigate  the  envy  of  his  blood, 

Thoucht  best  to  lose  a  friend  to  rid  a  foe, 

And  such  a  one  as  no.v  he  doubted  so.  • 

Daniel.    Civil  Warst  b.  X. 
You  haue  no  children,  butchers  !  if  you  had. 
The  thought  of  them  would  haue  stirr'd  vp  remorse  I 
But  if  vou  euer  chance  to  haue  a  childe, 
Looke'in  his  vouth  to  haue  him  so  cut  off, 

;  rid  this  sweet  voug  prince  ! 
Shakespeare  3d  Pt.  Htn  VI.  Act  v.  &*  6 


RID 


Else  surely  death  should  be  no  punishment 
As  the  great  iudge  at  first  did  it  ordaine, 

Cut  rather  riddance  from  long  languishment. 

Spenser.  Daphnaida. 
Huz.  A  fair  riddance  ; 

We  have  enough  o'  the  tribe  ;  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 

Furnish  her  expedition  with  a  pair 

Of'  my  own  garters.  The  Gamester,  Act  v. 

Such  persons  as  would  feed,  and  desire  to  be  corpulent,  or 
to  ktM-pe  their  bodies  soluble,  and  have  the  riddance  of  their 
bellie  at  eommaund,  shall  doe  well  to  drinke  often  at  their 
repast  —Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxiii.  c,  I. 

Hi-.*  likes  your  house,  your  housemaid,  and  your  pay, 

Reduce  his  wages,  or  get  rid  of  her, 

Tom  quits  you  with,  "  Your  most  obedient,  sir." 

Cowper.  Truth. 

No  polish  can  make  sterling ;  and  that  vice, 
Though  well  pcrfum'd  and  elegantly  dress'd, 
Like  an  unburied  carcase  trick'd  with  flow'is, 
Is  but  a  garnish'd  nuisance,  titter  far 
For  cleanly  riddance,  than  fur  fair  attire. 

Id.  The  Task,  b.  vi. 

KI'DDLE.u.^       See  Raddle. 
Ri'ddle,  n.        {       A  riddle  or  raddle,— any  thing 
Ri'tiDLER.  |  made    of    twisted    or   writhed 

Ri'ddmngly.  J  sticks  or  twigs,  wire,  &c. 
To  riddle, — to    twist,    to  wreathe,  to   involve. 
Also  to  use  a  riddle  or  raddle ;  to  shake  or  other- 
wise pass  through  a  riddle;  to  sift. 

In  Spenser, — riddling  skill,  (met.)  skill  in  things 
riddled  ;  consequentially,  in  solving  or  interpreting- 
them.  A  riddle,  (met.)  —  any  thing  twisted, 
writhed,  involved,  or  perplexed;  anything  per- 
plexing or  puzzling. 

And  the  Lord  seide  to  Symound,  Symound,  lo  Satanas 
nath  axid  vou  that  he  schude  ridlc  as  whete. 

Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  22. 
And  now  (as  it  wer  by  a  mysticall  ryddel  or  a  darke 

figure)  they  professed  that  ineffable  Trinitic  of  the  Father, 
and  the  Sonne,  and  the  Holy  Gost. 

■..     I.'..  .       ■■   .■ 


Id.  lb.  c.  13. 

The  tale  our  gossip  Redcap  told  before, 

You  so  well  riddled,  that  there  can  no  more 

Be  said  of  it.  Drayton.   The  Moon-Calf. 


And,  as  she  lookt  about, 

she  did  behold 

Howov 

re  was  likewise 

Be  bolde, 

be  bolde,  and  e 

very  where,  be 

That  m 

jch  she  niuz'd 

By  any 

ridling  skill  or 

commune  wit 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 
Robin  Goodfellow,  he  that  sweeps  the  hearth  and   the 
house  clean,    riddles  for  the  country  niaides,  and  does  all 
their  other  drudgery,  while  they  are  at  hot-cockles. 

B.  Jonson.  Love  Restored. 

The  6ame  are  shred  and  minced  so  small,  as  they  may 
passe  through  a  sieve  or  a  riddle. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  II. 
Oft  purposes,  oft  riddles,  he  devys'd, 

And  thousands  like  which  flowed  in  his  braine, 
With  wbieh  lie  fed  her  fancy,  and  entys'd 
To  take  to  his  new  love  and  leave  her  old  despys'd. 


Spenser.  Faerie  Qu 


c.  10. 


RIDE,  V.    ^        A.S.Bid-an;  Dut.Ryden;  Ger. 

Ride,  n%        I  Reiten  ;  Sw.  Rida.     Junius  would 

Ri'der,  n.     ("derive from  Gr-Epetd-etu,  ingruere; 

Ri'dino,  n.  J  it  is,   perhaps,  from  krad-ian,  to 

hasten,  to  move  hastily,  quickly,  speedily.     (See 

Rathe.)     It  is,  by  usage, — 

To  convey  or  carry,  on  a  horse  or  other  animal. 
or  in  any  sort  of  carriage  ;  to  sit  upon  such  animal 
or  in  such  carriage,  whether  the  motion  be  slow 
or  fast ;  to  convey  or  carry ;  be  conveyed,  carried, 
sustained. 

i,  &  thuder  ward  gan  ryde. 
spradde  aboute  wyde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  288. 
The  ferth  day  of  Septembre,  in  the  heruest  tide, 
At  Donkastre  mot  men  ae  manyon  to  batale  ride. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  17. 
Fayne  were  to  folweu  hem.  and  faste  ryden  after. 

Piers  Plouhman. 
Short  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wide, 
Wei  coude  lie  sitte  on  burs,  and  fay  re  ride. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  93. 
With  fresshe  thynges,  and  with  glade 
The  noble  towne  was  all  behonged, 
And  euery  wight  was  sore  alonged 
To  see  this  luslie  luuic  i/de.—  Gower.   C>ii.  A.  b.  vi. 


She  tooke  her  horrid  stand 

Vpon  Vlysses  huge  blacke  barke,  that  did  at  anchor 
Amidst  the  fleet.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad, 

And  drawne  it  was  (that  wonder  is  to  tell) 
Of  two  grym  lyons,  taken  from  the  wood 
wre  all  others  did  excell, 


T'  obey  t 


RIDGE,  n.  \ 
Ridge,  v.        >  J 
Ri'dgv.  J  f 


Venice  (except  such; 

are  all  annual,  or  at  most  bfonial.     No  man,  &c. 
Harrington.  Oceana, 
Hear.  I  would  go  drunk 
A  thousand  times  tn  bed,  rather  than  dream 
Of  any  of  their  riddlemy  riddtemics. 

Brome.  A  Jovial  Crew,  Act  i. 
Though  like  the  pestilence  and  old  fashion'd  love, 
Piddling/!/  it  catch  men,  and  doth  remove 
Never,  tiil  it  be  starv'd  out.  yet  their  state 
Is  poor,  disarm'd  like  papists,  not  worth  hate. 

Donne,  Sat.  2. 

Why  all  this  frantic  pain 

To  construe  what  his  clearest  words  contain, 
And  make  a  riddle  what  he  made  so  plain  ? 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
Perhaps,  the  riddling  visions  of  the  night 
With  contrarieties  delude  our  sight; 
And  when  fair  scenes  of  pleasure  they  disclose, 
Pain  they  forctel,  and  sure  ensuing  woes. 

Rowe.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  vii. 
Lady  R.  Oh,  fate  !  I  fear  thee  still.    Thou  tiddler,  speak 
Direct  and  clear;  else  I  will  reach  thy  soul. 

Home,  Douglas,  Act  iii.  se.  -. 
Ot.  II. 


!iis  shield, 

i  behold, 
1  gold. 
Id.  Palamon  $  Arcile. 


Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xvi. 
A.  S.  Erie,  hricg,  hryege ;  Dut. 
Rugge;  Ger.  Ruck;  Sw.  Rygg  ; 
from  A,  S.  Erac-an;  Dut.  and 
Ger.  Ruck-en  ;  Sw.  Rycha  ,-  to  reach,  to  extend  ; 
•,  as  Wachter  suggests,  to  expand,  ob  longitu- 
latitudinem  ejus;  perhaps  merely  on 
if  the  length  ;  reaching  from  the  neck  to 
the  break  or  breech  of  the  legs.  Ridge  is  usually 
applied  to — 

An  extended  lhn\  raised  from  or  standing  above 
the  adjoining  surface;  as  the  ridge  of  &  mountain, 
a  ridge  of  land,  the  ridge  of  a  roof,  the  ridge  of  the 
nose. 

The  same  ridge  of  the  hyll,  which  went  from  the  further 
side  of  the  marris  almost  to  the  camp  of  hys  enemyes,  was 
parted  hum  theyr  sayd  camp  with  a  mean  valley. 

Goldinge.  Ccesar,  fol.  249. 


diiii'iu 


first  sctfeth  forth  his  plough,  and  thej 
lueakcth  it  ill  furrowe.s, 


As  the  plough 

tilleth  his  land,  anu  ut 

ridgeth  it  up.— Latimer,  Ser.  4.  Of  the  Plough. 

So  loud  the  echoes  cvy'd,  that  they  were  heard  to  shriek 
To  Furnesse  ridged  front — Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  27. 

(In  quite  opoos'de  Capriccios)  he  climes 
The  hardest  ni.'ks,  and  highest:  euery  way 
Running  their  ridges.— Umpiuan.  Homer.   To  Pan. 
It  draweth  downe  by  urine  the  corrupt  bloud  in  the  reins 
and  loins,  lying  cluttered  about  the  ridge-bone. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.xxii.  c.  21 
The  winds  were  hush'd,  the  billows  scarcely  curl'd, 
And  a  dead  silence  ssill'd  the  watery  world; 
When  lifted  on  a  ridgy  wave  he  'spies 
The  land  at  distance,  and  with  sharpen'd  eyes. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  v 
Rocks  rich  in  gems,  and  mountains  big  with  mines, 
That  on  the  high  equator  ridgy  rise, 
Whence  many  a  bursting  stream  auriferous  plays. 


RID 

RI'DGEL.  )  "A  rig,  riget,  rigil,  or  rtgsie,  id 
Ri'dgeling.  )  a  male  (horse  or  other  animal) 
who  has  escaped  with  a  partial  castration,  because 
some  portion  of  his  testicle  was  covered,  and  so 
hidden  from  the  operator's  view,"  (  Tooke,  vol.  ii. 
p.  225.)     See  Rig,  and  Roil. 

Pen.  A  pox  of  yonder  old  rigel, 
The  captain,  the  old  captain. 

Bcattm.  §  Fl,:ich.   Woman  Pleas'd,  Actii.  sc.  6. 

O  Tityrus,  tend  my  herd,  and  see  them  fed; 

To  morning  pastures,  ewr.imj;  waters  led; 
And  'ware  the  Libyan  ridgei's  butting  head 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Past.  9. 
O  Tityrus,  tend  them  well,  and  see  them  fed 
In  pastures  fresh,  and  to  their  watering  led ; 
And  'ware  the  ridgling  with  his  budding  head. 

Id.   Theocritus,  Idyl.  3. 

Fr.  adj.  Ridicule;  It. 
Ridicolo  ;  Sp.  Ridiculo  ; 
L&t.  Ridiculus,(fvomrid~eref 
to  laugh,  see  Deride,)  caus- 
ing or  deserving  laughter. 

That  which  causes  or  ex- 
cites to    laughter ;     which 
which  excites  or  exposes  to 


RI'DICULE.n. 

Ri'dicule,  v. 
Ri'diculer. 

RiDl'cULIZE,  V. 

Ridi'culous. 

Ridiculously. 

Ridiculousness. 
deserves  laughter ; 
mockery,  jeering,  or  raillery. 


Sowas  the  commiug  and  assaulting  < 
the  people  and  common  souldiors  but  £ 
but  a  ridicle.—Fox.  Actes,  p.  132. 


trifle,  to  the  king 


This  ceremt 
the  scriptu 


ill  order  a 

of    (hid, 


ubtile  enemye  was  it  (sayth  Giraldus)  that  prouided 
o  ridyculouse  and  obprobriouse  a  falle. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 


K,il>!>iiies  the  doctors 


Specialise  if  he  had  seeue 
foolishlie  and  ndi.-,,/, :,/.•;//>■  seeking  hoi.  s  and  comers  tO  hide 

themselves  in. — Fox.  Actes,  p.  1102.  Hen.  VIII. 

My  heart  still  trembling,  lest  the  false  alarmes 
That  words  oft  strike  vp,  should  ridiculize  me. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XXiU. 

Not  understood,  till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage. 
As  mockt  they  storm;  great  i.uigliter  was  in  heav'n 
And  looking  down,  to  see  ihe  hut. hub  strange 
And  hear  the  din  ;  thus  was  the  building  left 
Ridiculous,  and  the  work  t  '.infusion  nam'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii. 

According  to  that  hyp. iff, ■■  b.  it  wmild  fullow,  that  every 

the  smallest  and  most  rniueinpt  iblc  animal,  that  could  see 

the  sun,  had  a  higher  decree  of  entity  and  perfection  in  it 

than  the  sun  itself;  a  thing  udim/m/xly  absurd. 

Cudworth.   InldL  dual  System,  b.  i.  c.  5.  p.  856. 


9.  p.  168. 

3  one  of  those 


he  does  upon  his  own,  he  might  rather  rli 
be  pitied  for  their  falseness  Hien  laughed 
lousness. — More.  Antidote  against  Atheii 

Truth,  'tis  suppos'd,  may  bear  all  light! 
principal  lights  or  natural  mediums  by  which  things 
be  view'd,  in  order  to  thorow  recognition,  is  ridicule 
or  that  manner  of  proof  by  which 
liable  to  just  raillery  in  any  subject. 

Shaftesbury.  On  Wit  #  Humour,  s.  1. 

Theyindeavour  to  ridicu/r  and  banter  all  humane  as  well 
as  divine  accomplishments  ;  all  virtue  and  government  of  a 
man's   self,  all  learning   and   knowledge,   all  wisdom   and 

mended  or  he  esteemed  more  excellent  than  a  beast. 

Clarke.   Of  S<itui<i!  und  lUee.iUd  A\  :iy:-.,t,  Inln.d, 


They  are  generally  t 


Love's  humblest  i 


inrable  doth  sufficiently  shew 
.!'  this  trusting  in  our  riches ; 
from   God,   Thou  fool,   this 


Ridicule  having,  from  the  ban 
same  effect  in  barbarous  mini 
darts  of  Marius,  which,  though 


ingci.    Tthutlus,  b.  i.  El 
s  of  a  skilful  disputant, ' 


i   i  lie    surface. 


RIP 


RIF 
•    RIFF-RAFF.     From  A.  S.  Ref-an,  reaf-i 
rive  or  tear  away. 


Jane  borrow'd  maxims  from  a  doubling  school, 
And  look  I'or  truth  the  test  of  ridicule; 

T^Z^m^'^nl^test  I      A  torn,  tattered,  ragged  set   (of  persons 

Crabbe.    Tales  of  the  Hall,  b.  viii.      things). 

Ktrehor,  bewildered  as  be  was,  bad  yet  some  ground  for 
his  rambles,  lie  iuirli  followed  antiquity ;  unluckily  imk-.'d 
for  him.  it  was  proved  the  ignis  faluus  of  antiquity,  so  he 
was  ridiculously  misled. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  4. 

In  necessity  they  eat  a  thousand  rifrnffes,  even  to  the 
swallowing  down    of  co.ile-,  and  putting  sand  into  the  pot- 
tage that  they  make  wiiii  this  meal. 
Where  a  county  is  divided  into  three  of  these  intermediate  Ihul.tugt.   Voyages,  vol.  111.  p.  300. 

jurisdictions,  tl 


Blackaione.  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  Introd.  s.  4. 

RIDO'TTO,  n.  I      It.  Riddlto  ■  past  part.,  re- 
Rido'tto,  b.         \  ducerl,  1  reduction,)  withdrawn, 
retired;  and  hence,  the  noun;  a  place  of  retire- 
ment, a  retreat.      Florio  calls  it — 

"  A  home,  a  lodging;,  a  withdrawing  place;  or 
other  place  where  good  companie  do  meet;"  it  is 
also  the  company  or  assembly. 

There  the  sweet  graces  kept  their  court.- 

The  nymphs,  the  fauns,  and  dryads  piay'd, 
Thither  the  muses  would  resort, 

For  wii  es  and  daughters  of  the  swains, 


That  then 

The  riff-rag  ol  theii 


'  Ci---ruu--:!l,  . 


;  i.  sc.  1. 


RITL.E,  v.  }       Fr.Bifler;    Dut. RuffiHen,  to 
Ri'fle,  n.       \  reave,     or    bereave.        See    To 

Rl'FLER.  /    RafFI.E. 

Ri'FLiNG.n.  )  To  reave,  to  ransack,  to  spoil, 
to  pillage,  to  rob,  to  plunder ;  to  seize  or  take 
away. 


Jell  : 


i  and  rifled  1 


The  whiche  company  when  thev  were  Iandyd  i  Fratice, 
nd  barde  that  y  Freshe  1  ordie  were  I  treatye  of  a  peae, 
ind  no  man  to  them  gaue  v.agys   as  they  tofore  were  pro- 
How  then  must  four  long  months  be  worn  away?    Four  I  mysed,  fell  vpo  a  towne  callyd (Belli,,  I  and  it  ruffled 
„_.k.    ; ,.;„,,    ,i..„  ...ui    K„   „„  .„,„.      .,„  .{,„„■     „„  Fubyan.  Chronicle.   Charles  II.  an.  31. 


and  assemblies  will  depend  upon  t 


■  regula 


Murders  commonly  they  did  none,  except  it  were  by  the 
Rambler   No   1»4       prouocatinn  of  such  as  resisted  them  in  (heir  ,;/./;, nycs  and 
'  spoyles.— Grafton.  Richard  I.  an.  2. 

RIFE,  adj.\  _    Dut.  Rf;   Sw.  Rij :  A.S.Rif;  | 


RIFE,  adj.  "\       Dut.  Rvf:    Sw.  Rtj  ;  A.  S.Rif;  |      will  any  mm  ,nnt  aespera 

Ri'fei.v.        Vlargus,  copiosus,    abundans,   fre-  to  rifle  for  a  rich  suit  ?— Bp. 

Ri'feness.    J  quens  ;  large,  copious,  abundant,  . 

..     y      ^    .          2           °.            .r     ™     ',..                   .  P,r,  riff    in    i  Willi  ennk    Bl 


u  c  ~  °«u~  a  o  'r>-  -  4-1  Parting  both  with  cloak  and  coat,  if  any 
frequent;  it  maybe  from  the  A.  S.  Rip-an,  to  r;flcr  _/„,„„.  Doctrine*  Discipline  of  D 
reap •  the  harvest,  crop,  or  produce  reaped,  and 
hence,"  consequentially, — 

Copious,  abundant,  plentiful ;  frequent,  preva- 
lent, predominant. 


The  Sax-ones  in  beore  power  tho  beo  were  so  riue, 
Sene  kyuges  beo  maden  in  Engelonde,  and  sethen  bute 
fyue. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  4. 

To  Richere  that  was  erle,  men  told  it  fulle  rif. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  G8. 
Philyp  of  Macedony  the  kynge 
Two  sonnes  had  bv  his  wife, 
Whose  fame  yet  hi  Grece  is  rife.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

These  astronomers  thinke.  where  Mars  doth  raigne, 
That  all  debate  and  discorde  must  be  rife. 

Guscoigne.   The  Fruites  of  Warre. 


Hanny  !  who  ran  ahstaine.  when  rancor  rife 
Kindles  revenge,  and  threats  his  rusty  knife. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

"Witness  the  world,  wherein  is  nothing  rifer, 
Than  miseries  unken'd  before  they  come. 

Daniel.   The  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

But  ah  !  unwise  and  witlesse  Colin  Cloute, 

That  kydst  the  hidden  kindes  of  many  a  weede, 
Yet  kydst  not  ene  to  cure  thy  sore  heart-roote. 


The  rifenesse  of  their  familiar  excommunications  may  have 
taught  them  tu  seek  for  a  spnilesnesse  above;  and  if'heir 
furious  censures  had  left  but  one  man  in  their  church,  yet 
mmunicate  the  greater 


From  purple  violets  and  the  teile  they  bring 
Their  gather'd  sweels,  and  riff.-  all  the  spring. 

Addison.   Virgil.  Gcorgies,  b.  iv. 


On  the  grave  of  Augusta  these  garlands  be  plac'd, 
We'll  r,y/e  the  sp,  ing  of  its  earliest  bloom, 

And  there  shall  the  cowslip  and  primrose  be  cast, 
And  the  new-blossom'd  thorn  shall  whiten  her  tomb. 

Goldsmith.  Threnodia  Auguslalis. 

On  the  17th  of  January  (17S1)  the  Americans  were  dis- 
covered posted  at  a  place  called  Cowpens,  rear  an  open 
wood,  and  drawn  up  in  two  lines  ;  the  first  of  which  con- 
sisted of  militia  only,  the  second  of  continental  infantry  and 

Virginia  riJltiuen.—Brlthani.  Il/.itory  of  Great  Britain. 


RIFT,  n.  \     Rived,  He'd,  rift,  past  part,  of  the 
Rift,  v.     f 

tear  away  or  astm 


A.S.  Rcf-c 


hallo  of  himselt'e,  the  old  r 


I  have  not  time  nor  words  to  lament  the  visible  decay  of 
religion  and  piety  owing  to  those  heats  and  animosities  so 
life  amongst  us  :  the  whole  nation  feels  it,  aud  every  good 


A  tear,  rent,  or  breach  ;   a  breach,  a  disruption, 
a  fissure,  or  cleft. 


Viaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
i  doth  teach, 


When  lucky  gale  of  winde 

All  thy  puff  sai.es  shall  (ill,  looke  well  about, 
Take  in  a  rift. 

Surrey.  Praise  of  M cane  and  Constant  Estate. 

With  grounded  axe  cutte  him  in  twaine, 
And  rifted  him  throughoute. 

Drant.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  1. 

And.  thinking  of  those  liraunches  grcene  to  frame 

A  giriomi  for  her  dainty  forehead  tit, 
He  pluckt  a  hough  ;  out  of  whose  rifle  there  came 
Smal  drops  of  gory  bloud,  that  trickled  down  the  same. 

Spenser..  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  2. 


-  Then  Ii',!  shrieke,  that  , 


Kalcrland.  Works,  vol 


Should  rift  to  1 
it.  p.  ID.  '  Slit 


kapeare.  The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  V.  so.  1 


RIG 

^—  She  did  confine  thee, 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers, 
(In  her  immitigable  rage)  into  a  cloven  pine, 
Within  whose  rift  imprisoned,  thou  didst  painfully 
Remain  a  dozen  years.— Dryden.   The  Tempest,  Act  L 


In  pageant  rubes.  .-111,1  wreath',1  with  sheeny  gold, 
And  0,1  their  tv,  dieli!   Inmns  aer.al  cooneil  hold. 

Collins.   Un  the  Superstitious  of  Scotlan-l. 

RIG  i.e.  Ridge,  (qv.)j  "A.S.  Rig,  dorsum,  a 

back  of  a  man  ,,r'  I, cist  ;    also  a  ,,.!,,,  .  ' 
RigSban.—ilie  back-bone,  (Som'ner.) 

There  the  poure  presseth  by  fore,  whit  a  pak  at  hus  rung'. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  203. 


To  liele  h,s  rigge  bun— Chaucer.   Cokes  Tale  of Gamelyn. 

For  when  he  was  nrrayde  then  gan  he  firste  be  wrothe, 
For  his  womb  lokid  out  and  his  riao  both. 

Id.   The  Maichantes  Second  Tale. 


RIG.  v.        )      A.  S.  Wrigg-an,  to  cover.    Sec 

To  cover,  to  clothe,  to  dress. 

Where  the  Troyans  fast 

Fell  to  their  vorke,  from  the  shore  vnstock 

High  rigged  ships.  Surrey.   Virgile.  &ncis, b.iv. 

So  at  last  they  concluded  to  go  to  Rochell  as  they  dyd, 
and  there  to  take  the  se ;  there  they  rugged  an  xviii. 
vesselles. —  Bcrners.  Froissart.  Cronyele,  vol.  ii.  c.  46. 

And  after  they  had  restjd  theym  ii.  dayes,  and  prepared 
for  the  ruugimgi-  „f , heir  oidenanee.  Kiev  assaulted  tbecytie 
xiiii.  dayes  continually.— Fabgan.  Chronicle.  Phil.  IV.  an.4. 


j".  -  u 


i  breaches, 
.  <y  Fh-ieh.  Monsieur  Thomas,  Act  ii. 


I  should  offer  wrong 

To  her  mind's  fortitude,  should  1  but  ask 
How  she  can  brook  Ibe  rough  high  goiog  sea, 
Over  whose  foamy  back  our  ship,  well  rigg'd 
With  hope  aud  strong  assurance,  must  transport  us. 

Massinger.   The  Renegado,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 

With  stays  and  cordage  last  he  rigg'd  the  ship, 
And,  roli'd  on  levers,  launch'd  her  in  the  deep. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey, ^.V. 

That  done,  hears  up  to  th'  prize,  and  views  each  limb, 
To  know  her  by  her  rigging  and  her  triinm. 

Dryden.  Prologue  to  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  pt.  ii. 

RIG.         |      Perhaps  as  rogue  is  one  who  has 

Ri'ggish.  S  covered,  cloaked,  or  concealed  pur- 
poses,  of  thievery  or  deceit,  so  rig  is  one  who  has 
cloaked  or  disguised  purposes  of  wantonness ; 
hence,  rig, — 

A  want, ,n  ;  and  riggish,  wanton.  lewd. 

A  rig,  (Cowper,)— a  gamesome,  a  knave's  trick, 
a  freak. 

Reak,  in  Beaum.  &  Fletch.  seems  to  be  the 
same  word. 


For  vildest  things 

Become  theniselues  in  her.  that  the  holy  priests 
Blesse  her,  when  she  is  riggish. 

Shakespeare.  A  atony  Sc  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Hip.  Then  thev  rore  and  whistle  for  cans  of  wine, 
And  down  they  (ling  me  ;  am!  in  that  rage 
(For  they  are  violent  fellows)  thev  play  such  reaks. 

Beaum.  .J  Flclch.   The  Sea  Voyage,  Act  iv.  SC.  I 

The  wanton  gesticulations  of  a  virgin  in  a  wild  assembly 
or  gallants  warmed  with  wine,  could  be  no  other  than 
riggish,  and  unniaidenly. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cant.  John  Baptht  Beheaded. 

Away  went  Hilpin.  neck  or  nought; 

i  ■-.    l.  when  be  set  out, 

Of  running  such  a  rig.  Coicper.  John  dTpi'l, 


EIGHT,  adj. 

Eight,  ad. 

Eight,  n. 

Eioiit,  v. 

Ei'ghten,  v. 

Ei'ghtwise. 

Ei' 

Ei 

Ei' 

El'GHTWISENESS. 

righteousness. 

Ri'ghtful. 

Rightfully. 

Ei'ghtfulness. 

Ei'ghtly. 

Rl'G 


RIG 

Lat.  Reei-u 
Dut.  and  Ger.  Rccht  ,•   Sw. 
Rcett:    A.  S.  Riht ;    Goth. 
Raiht,  cjaraiht  ,.    in  Sp.  De- 
recho  \   Fr.  .Dr 

Right,  adj. — ruled,  or- 
dered, commanded,  just ; 
agreeable  or  conformable, 
*  suitable  or  adapted,  becom- 
or  convenient,  fit,  pro- 


se,  or   design   of  the 
or  ruler;  of  the  rule 
ler ;  with  the  good  or 
well-being  intended  or  de- 
signed.     See  quotation  from  Hooker. 

Right,  n that  which  is  ruled,  ordered,  com- 
manded, just;  justice. 

Riijhieims,  (  enus  corrupted  from  wise,  iois,wus) — 
A.S.' Right-win  ;  rightly,  wise  ;  just,  pious,  (Lye.) 
Right  implies  a  rector  or  rufer ;  overman  as  a 
created  being;  God  or  the  laws  of  God,  his 
creator ; — over  man  as  a  member  of  a  particular 
state  or  society;  the  law  of  the  land  or  of  the 
society,  according  or  consistent  with  those  of 
God. 

Right,  also,  always  implies  a  correlative  dutg  ; 
if  there  be  no  such  dutg,  the  right  or  rule  is  a 
mere  unauthorized  order  or  command.     See  Just, 
and  Law. 
Com  Edward,  Eilred  sonne,  out  of  Normundie, 

is  moder  side, 
Right  heyre  of  the  lond,  thorgh  grace  that  may  betide. 


But  let  the  justice  beware  that  he  do  it  [/".  e.  (lampncfh 
him  that  is  culpable  I"  !!»■  detli)  rigiilfullii,  and  that  he  do 
it  not  for  deJit  to  spill  blood,  but  for  keping  i /,,//( 

Chaucer.   The  Persones  Tale. 

1  hold  and  beleve,  that  God,  which  that  is  ful  of  j 
and  o>:  li'ilitiche/t*  ::■:,',  hath  suffered  this  betide,  byju 
resonable.— Id.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus.   , 

Nor  in  no  wise  ne  foule  not  the  trace 

I  righlwisely, 
"Which  by  reason  me  seemeth  in  this  caee, 
May  be  called,  La  belle  Dame  sans  Mercy. 


RIG 

The  difference  of  the  which  operations  from  the  roote 
"  they  spring,  maketh  it 
of  sanctifying  ligliti-niisii 
Habitual,  that  1    ' 

tii.ipl.s  „i  the  Holy  Gbo: 
afterwa  '    ' 

for  the  which  F.nn'ch. 
and  other  s 

Hooker.  Of  Justification,  Sfc 


righteous,  but  the  synncrs  to  reoentaunee. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

be  riijhifiil  in  the  sight  of  Cod  to  lucre  ghou  rather  than 
God,  deme  she  —  Wielif.  Dedis,  c.  4. 

But  Peter  and  John  answered   vnto   them  atid   sayde  : 
e  right  in  the  syghte  of  God,  to  obeye  you  moare 
than  God,  iujge  ye— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

But   Ihesus  answond   ::nil    seide  to  him  sutler  now,  for 
thus  it    fall. til  to  n»  to  fullille  all    righlfulm 
Buffride  him.— Wielif.  Matthew,  c.  3. 

Jesus  answered  and  sayde  to  him  ;   Let  it  be 
For  thus  it  becumeth  vs  to  fullil  all  right, 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  a  moughte  schal  devoure  hem  so  % 
helthe  schal  be  withoute  ende,  and  riyhlfulnes, 
i  of  generacions. —  Wielif.  Advent,  p.  155. 

And  anoon  hise  eeris  weren  opened  and  the  bond  of  his 
tunge  was  unbounden  and  he  spak  rightly.— Id.  Mark,  c.  7. 

For  slain  is  man  right  as  another  beest, 

And  dwelleth  eke  in  prison,  and  arrest, 

And  hath  siknesse,  and  gret  adversite, 

And  oftentimes  gilteles,  parde. 

Chaucer.  The  Kniglila  Tale,  v.  1311. 


He  that  was  pious  ;unl  ju  t  was  reckoned  a  righteous 
Godlinesse  and  integrity  was  Leul'd  and  counted  riyh 
nesse.  And  in  their  ohl  S;p.nn  English,  iigh(emts\\2.$ 
wise,  and  rigtilemi^'i  ■-::■■'  was  originally  right-win 
the  fear  of  God  that  is  the  beginning  of  \  '    ' 

good  understanding. — Pellliam,  Res. 


Cowper.  Task,  b.iii. 

RI'GID.  "t        Fv.Riqide,    rigueur  ,■     It. 

Ei'gidly.  Rigido,    rigdre :     Sp.  Rigido, 

Eigi'dity.  I  rigor ;     Lat.  Rigidus,     rigors 

Ri'gidness.  I  from  Lat. Rigere  ;  Gr.'Pty-tty, 

Ei'goor.  j  to   stifl'en   or  be   stiff   (with 

Ri'goeous.  cold). 

Ri'gorously.      I        Stiff,    unbending,    or    in- 
Ri'gorousness.  J  flexible;  and,  consequentially, 
severe,  harsh,  austere. 
The  stormes  are  past,  these  cloudes  are  overblowne, 
And  humble  chcre  great  rigour  bath  represt. 

Surrey.  Bonum  est,  %c. 
Who  would  think  that  an  assembly  which  a  little  before 
harts)  nken  vnto  theire  prince  with  such  fierccnes  and  rigour, 
Luuie  Uauc  ucene  so  sodeinlvappaled  for  feare. 

Brendc,  Quinlus  Curtius,  fol.293 


RIG 


For  whan  I  come  there,  I  shall  fynde  and  se  daylye  before 
me  sir  Olyoer  of  Clyssone,  whom  I  can  nat  loue  nor  neuer 
dyde.  nor  he  me  (who  shall  attempte  me  with  rygorous 
VfOTdes).—Berners.  Froissart.  Cronijclet\o\A.  c.  130. 

I  am  derided,  suspected,  accused,  and  condemned,  yea. 
more  than  that,  I  am  riyirousti<:  reu-cted  when  I  proffer 
amendes  for  my  \\ZTma.  —  Gasct>igne.   The  Steele  Glus. 

But  the  rigorousnes  of  the  tempest  was  such,  and  the 
force  of  the  yce  so  great,  that  they  hurst  and  spoyled  the 
foresaid  prouision.— Hacklnyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  41. 

In  which  prison  there  were  some  which  would  not  eate 
fleshe,  nor  drinke  wine.  Now  the  same  Attalus  was  taught 
of  God,  that  lie  should  admnnish  those  prisoners  of  their 
rigorousnesse,  which  Attalus  did. 

Latimer.  Ser.  Third  Sunday  in  Advent,  an.  1552. 
Though  you  sometimes  proclaime  me  too  severe, 
Rigid,  and  harsh,  which  is  a  drug  austere, 
In  friendship,  I  confesse;  hut.  deare  friend,  heare. 

B.  Jonson.  Epistle  to  a  Friend. 

To  have  seen  you  only 

And  to  have  toueh'd  th.it  t"u.tu:v  making  hand, 
'Will  with  delight  weigh  down  all  tortures  that 
A  flinty  hangman's  rage  could  execute, 
Or  rigid  tyranny  command  with  pleasure. 

Massinger.  The  Renegado,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

"Which  severe  observation  of  nature  hy  the  one  in  her 

commonest,  and  by  the  other  in  her  ahsolutest  forms,  must 

needs  produce  in  both  a  kind  of  rigidity,  and  consequently 

more  naturalness  than  gracefulness. 

Retiquia  Wottoniana>,  p.  56. 

Many  excellent  men  left  their  means  and  their  friends, 

and  betook  themselves  to  deserts  and  solitary  places,  wholy 

giving  themselves  over  to  meditation,  to  prayer,  to  fasting, 

to  all  severity  and  rigidnesi  of  life. 

Hale.  Remains.  Sermon  on  Peter's  Fall. 

Therewith  upon  his  crest 

With  rigor  so  outrageous  he  smitt, 
That  a  large  share  it  hew'd  out  of  the  rest, 
And  glauncing  downe  his  shield  from  hlame  him  fairly 
blest.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

Their  steeds  dne  stagger,  and  amazed  stand  ; 

And  eke  theni'u-lves  too  rnli-ly  rigorous, 
Astonied  \  "" 


bound  ;  as  also  their  indenture  which  was  called 

rot,-,  wherein  was  specilied  the  foresaid  homage  and  ft-.iltie 

to  the  king  and  crowne  of  England,  by  the  said  king  of 

Scots,   nobles,  and  prelates,  to  be  made,  hau 

seales  annexed  to  the  same.— Fox.  Actes,  p.  34 


Bacon.  Naturall  Historie,  §81. 
and  then  thin, 


And  rather  for  your  owne  causes  beyng  i 


il.-ill. 


■  kind  haunt 


taught  then  ouerthi 

persecuted.— Graf  It 
Wide-stretching  f 
The  hospitable  genius  lingers  still, 
To  where  the  broken  landscape,  by  degrees, 
Ascending,  roughens  into  rigid  hills.—  Thomson.  Spring. 
In  case  of  lighter  injuries,  the  law  of  mercy  requires  us 

•wholly  to  remit  and  forgive  them  ;  and  not  rigidly  to  exact 

the  hurt  of  the  offender  for  such  trifling  offences,  as  do  no 

great  hurt  either  to  our  selves  or  others. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

A  string  may  jar  in  the  best  master's  hand, 


And  the  most  skilful  archer 

1 
Flotinus   rigidly  and 


i  his  aim. 

.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 
perstitiously  adheres  to  Plato's 


Intellectual  System,  b.  i. 
If  the  gangrene  be  from  cold,  the  part  is  first  benumm'd, 
then  accompanied   with   a  pricking  pain,  also  a   redness, 
which  by  degrees  turneth   black,   and  horrour  and  rigour 
seizelh  upon  the  patient.—  Wiseman.    S>ir//ery,  b.  vi,  c.  2. 

If  I  am  in  the  right,  and  my  brother  in  the  wrong,  to  be 
6ure  it  is  my  hapi'inr^s,  and,  peihap\  'tis  only  his  misery ; 
and  what  an  unmerciful  part  it  is  for  me  to  damn  or  cen 
sure,  or  rigorously  treat  him,  merely  because  it  is  his  lot  tc 
be  miserable  and  mine  to  be  happy  ! 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  iii,  c.  1, 


T'.r    r 


•joy; 


Also  the  king  (then  being  within  ape)  granted  to  release  |  Breathing  upon  a  glass  or  smooth  body  giveth  a  dew ;  and 
e  Scottes  of  all  their  homage  and  fealtie  which  vnto  the  in  frosty  mornings  (such  as  we  call  rime  frosts)  you  shall 
alme  of  England  bv   their  charter   ensealed    they    were     find  drops  of  dew  upon  the  inside  ol  gl  iflB  windowes. 

Bacon.  VcM~~~l 

The  air  is  now  cold,  hot,  dry,  or  n 
ck,  foggy,  rimy,  or  poisonous. — Ha 

RI'MPLE,  v.  >i  The  word 
Ri'uflino,  n.  I  appear  to  be 
Ri'pple,  tt.  ("  mere  omissic 
Ri'ppling,  n.   J  ter.     A.  S. 


/;.(«■.  ///. 


RI'GOL.  A  circle,  say  the  commentators; 
and  Mr.  Malone  produces  a  passage  from  Nash's 
Lenten  Stuff,  in  which  the  word  is  written 
"ringol,"  with  the  addition,  or  "ringed  circle." 

This  sleepe  is  sounde  indeede  ;  this  is  a  sleepe, 
That  from  this  gnlden  rigoll  hath  diuore'd 
So  many  English  kings. 

Shakespeare.   Hen.  IV.  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
About  the  mourning  and  congcal'd  face 
Of  that  black  blood,  a  watery  rigol  goes. 

Id.  Rape  of  Lucrecc. 

Skinner, — from  the  Lat.  Rivulus. 
-from  the  Dut.  Ricole,  rimdus. 


RILL,  n.  }  Skim 
Rill,  v.  )■  Lve,— i 
Ri'llet.    J  See  Ra 


A  small  spring  or  brook,  a  small  gentle  stream. 

■Whence  climbing  to  the  cliffs  herself  she  firmly  sets 
The  bourns,  the  brooks,  the  becks,  the  rills,  the  rivulets, 
Exactly  to  derive.  Drayton.  Poly-OIbion,  s.  1 

But  whilst  th'  industrious  muse  thus  labours  to  relate 
'1  ln.se  rillcls  that  attend  proud  Tamer  and  her  state. 

Id.  lb 
The  water  which  in  one  pnole  hath  abiding 
Is  not  so  sweet  as  rilles  ever  gliding. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  3. 
Apollo,  mighty  king  !  let  Envy, 
Ih-imleing  and  vrrhosr.  from  Lethe's  lake 
aeasurable  ;  while  thy  favour 


Adn 


5  rimple  and  ripple 
the  same,  with  the 
omission  of  m  in  the  lat- 
Hrympelle  ,•     Dut. 
Rompelen  ;  rugare,  to  wrinkle  or  form  into  wrinkles 
or  small  uneven  lines.      See  Rimple,  Crimple. 

To  roughen  or  ruffle  slightly ;  to  move,  to  run 
(applied  to  water)  with  an  uneven  surface. 
And  yet  moreouer  worst  of  all, 
There  is  set  to  kcepe,  foule  her  befall, 
A  rimpled  vecke  ferre  ronne  in  rage, 
Frouning  and  yellow  in  her  visage. 
Which  in  await  lieth  day  and  night, 
That  none  of  him  may  haue  a  sight. 


Clio 


of  the  1 


Young.  Complaint,  Night  0. 
Capitation  taxes  are  levied  at  little  expense;  and,  where 
they  are  ritjoronstii  exacted,  afford  a  very  sure  revenue  to 
the  state.— Smitt.    Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  2. 

RI'GMAROLE.  Whether  rigmarole  and  rag- 
manrole  be  the  same  word  or  not,  seems  still  a 
matter  of  doubt.  The  origin  of  both  remains 
unaccounted  for.  See  Jamicson,  in  v.  Ragman 
Role. 

I  have  troubled  Tindall  once  or  twyse  here  afore,  and 
himselfe  while  he  laboured  to  winde  out.  hathe  so  messhed 
and  entangled  hims.dfe  therein,  that  he  hath  in  the  hiidling 
of  that  one  matter  alone,  vtterlve  destroyed  the  foundacion 
of  all  the  heresies  that  thev  ban.,  in  all  thevr  whole  ragoe- 
mans  rolle.—Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  653. 

For  by  Jupiter  and  his  high  majestye, 

I  dyd  what  I  coulde  to  scarpe  out  the  scrolles, 

Apollo  to  rase  out  of  her  ragman  rotles. 

Skelton.  The  Crowne  of  Laurell. 


The  wholesome  draught  from  Aganippi 
Genuine,  and  with  soft  murmurs  gentl; 
Adown  the  mountains  where  thy  daughters  haunt. 

Prior.  Callimiichus.  Hymn  2. 
Axius,  that  swells  with  all  his  neighbouring  rills, 
And  wide  around  the  floating  region  fills. 

Pope.    Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 
From  me  the  true  believer  shall  receive  the  living  water ; 
not  in  scanty  draughts  fetched  with  toil  from  this  penurious 
rill,  but  in  a  well  perpetually  springing  up  within  him. 

Bp.  Horsleij,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  .",:!. 

RIM.  A.  S.  Rima,  ora,  margo,  labrum.  Sie- 
rima,  ora  maritima,  the  sea-coast  or  shore,  ( Som- 
ner.)  Skinner  says,  the  inner  rim  of  the  belly  is 
the  peritonaeum,  q.  d.  Margo  seu  ora  ventris 
(i.  e. )  intestinorum  quae,  instar  fasciae  vel  institse, 
obvolvit.  Tooke  calls  it  the  utmost  extent  in 
breadth  of  any  thing,  from  the  A.  S.  Rym-an,  to 
extend.      See  Room. 

The  extreme  part  or  edge,  the  border,  that 
which  surrounds  or  envelopes. 

Which  ascendynge  vp  into  the  head,  and  touchynge  the 
rijme,  wherein  the  brayne  is  wrapped,  causeth  head  ache, 
trembling  of  the  members,  duskyshnes  of  the  sight,  and 
many  other  sycknesses. 

SirT.Elgot,  Castel  of  Heltli,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

■ •  The  lance  his  target  tooke, 

■Which  could  not  interrupt  the  blow,  that  through  it  cleerely 

And  in  his  bellies  rimme  was  sheath'd,  beneath  f  is  girdle- 
stead.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 
Pist.  May  shall  not  serve,  I  will  have  forty  moyes  ; 
F..r  1  will  fetch  thy  1  urn  me  out  at  thy  throat, 
In  droppes  of  crimson  blood. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Activ.  sc.  4. 
It  is  a  singular  countrepoyson,  resisting  the  venome  of 
serpents,  even  as  the  rim  of  the  paunch,  which  is  called  in 
Latine  centipellio.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.xxviii.  c.  9. 

Struck  through  the  belly's  rim,  the  warrior  lies 
Supine,  and  shades  eternal  veil  his  eyes. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiv. 

RIME.      Lat.  Rima,  a  hole  or  chink. 
Though  bird 


The  skin  was  tense,  also  rimpled  and  blistered. 

Wiseman.  Surgery. 
Left  the  Keswick  road,  and  turned  to  the  left  through 
shady  lanes  along  the  vale  of  Eeman,  which  runs  rapidly  on 
near  the  way,  rippling  over  the  stones. 

Gray.  To  Dr.  Wharton,  Oct.  18,  1769. 

Reached  shore  through  a  most  turbulent  rippling,  occa- 
sioned by  the  tierce  current  of  the  tides  between  the  islands 
and  the  coast. — Pennant.  Tour  in  Scotland. 

This,   together  with  the  indraught  of  the  lagoon,  and  of 
the  shoals  before  it,  causeth  Btrong  I    ■  plingt  and  whirlpools. 
Coo*.  Third  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 
Throughout  the  lanes  she  glides  at  evening's  close, 
And  softly  lulls  her  infant  to  repose  ; 
Then  sits  and  gazes,  but  with  viewless  look, 
As  gilds  the  moon  the  rimpling  of  the  brook. 

Crabbe.   Parish  Register,  pt.  i. 

RIND,«.  A.S.Rind,rindr,hrind;  Ger.Rinde. 
Wachter  suggests  the  Ger.  Reinen;  A.  S.Hrin-an, 
tangere,  ut  sit  quasi  margo  arboris,  or  from  reinen; 
adhserere,  quasi  aliquid  arbori  adha?reseens.  Ju- 
nius,—the  Gr.  'Piros.  It  is  more  probably  from 
A.  S.  Wreon,  wry  on,  to  cover,  to  protect. 

The  bark,  peel,  husk,  or  skin  ;  the  outward 
coat  or  covering  of  trees,  fruits,  S.c. 

leue  toke, 


The  prince  after  the  fest  i 

With  jnlif  men  of  gest  toward  the  North  he  schoke, 

To  chace  kyng  Robyn,  where  he  myght  him  fynde, 

That  slouh  the  guile  Culm  11.  destinic  hiin  r.ite  &  rynde. 

So  bitter  teares  wept  not  as  I  find 

The  wofull  Mirra,  through  the  barke  and  rinrf. 

Chaucer.   Trail.  S;  Cres.  b.  iv. 

The  ryndes  of  orenges  taken  in  a  lyttel  rjuantitie  do  com- 
fort the  stomake,  where  it  disgesteth,  specially  condite  with 
sugar,  and  taken  fastvngu  in  a  smalle  quantitie. 

SirT.EIyot.  Caslel  of  Helth,  b.  ii.  p.  28. 

Next  within  this  hard  shell  [of  the  cochos  nut]  is  a  white 
rine  resembling  in  shewe  very  much  euen  as  any  thing  may 
do  to  the  white  of  an  egge  when  it  is  hard  boyled. 

Hacklnyt.    Voyages,   vol.  iii.  p.  537. 

Him  haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam 

The  pilot  of  some  smal' 


Deetl 


aly  rind 


1  tell, 


But  that  God.  with  whom 
dawbings  and  fucuses  of  hy 
a  rotten  core  through  the  : 


r  the  lee.— Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.i. 

■hew,  and  in  the  rinde 
lop  the  brimming  stream. 

Id.  lb.  b.iv. 

im  we  have  to  do,  sees  through  all 


Shoot  up  t 

RING, 


ristian  Life,  pt.  iii.  c.  4.  p.  685. 

1  stock  and  grafted  twig  combin'd 
;  same,  and  wear  a  common  rind. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  iv. 


ve  no  epiglottis,  yet  can  they  so  contrarl 
the  rimor  chinch  of  th.  ir  larinx  as  to  prevent  the  admissior 
of  wet  or  dry  indigested;  either  wherof  getting  in  occasion 
eth  a  cough,  until  it  be  ejected. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  S 

RIME.  )      A.  S.  Hrim  ;  Dut.  Rum,  riipe ;  Ger. 

Ri'my.    j*  Tteif;   Sw.  Run. 

See  the    notation  from  Grew. 

In  a  hoar  frost,  that  which  we  call  a  rim 
of  quadrangular  prismes  exactly  tigured,  b 
any  order,  one  over  another. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra, 


A.  S.  Ring-an,  hringan  ;    Dut. 

Ringhen  ;    Sw.  Ring  a  ■    pulsare, 

to  beat.    Lye  suggests  from  ring, 

annulus,  as  applied  to  a  metallic 

instrument  of  music  of  that  circular  form,  and 

which,  when  beaten,  returned  argutum  ac  strepe- 

rum  sonum. 

To  beat  or  strike,  (a  metallic  substance,)  to 

produce  sound ;  to  sound  or  cause  to  sound,  as 

multitude     metal    when    beaten    or   struck  ;    generally, —  to 

id  without  ^  sounj>  t0  resounfj  .  t0  keep  Up  a  constant 'or  re- 

:.  3.  b.  S3.  '  peated  sound. 


I  heard  in  the  next  bush  beside 
A  nightingale  so  lustely  sing, 
That  with  her  clere  voice  she  made  ri. 
Through  all  the  greene  woode  wide. 
Chaucer.  Of  the  Cuckow  c 

But  I  ley  something 


Id.  The  Marchantes  Second  Tale. 
Item.  That  no  minister  do  counterfeit  the  popish  mass, 
in  kissing  the  Lord's  board,  &c,  ringinyot  the  sacrying  bell, 
or  setting  any  light  upon  the  Lord's  board. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  b.i. 

•Whether  it  being  height  infinite,  and  therefore  the  sound 
of  so  huge  a   frame,  whiles  it  is  whirled  about,  and  never 
resteth  in  that  revolution,  cannot  be  heard  with  our  eares, 
1  cannot  so  easily  resolve  and  pronounce ;  no  more  I  assure 
you,  than   I   may  vuiu.'h  the    yim/nxj  of  the  starres  that  are 
driven  .-.bout  therewith,  and  roll  with  all  their  owne  spheres. 
Holland.  Pttnie,  b.  i.  c.  3. 
And  oftentimes  great  grones,  and  grievous  stownds, 
When  too  huge  toile  and  labour  them  constraines  ; 
And  oftentimes  loud  strokes  and  rinyuig  sowndes 
From  under  that  deepe  rock  most  horribly  rebowndes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 


RIN 

And  I  will  kisse  thy  detestable  bones, 
And  put  my  eyeballs  in  thy  vaultie  browes, 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  houshold  wormes. 
Shakespeare.  John,  Act  iii. 

Where  Pharamond 

As  truly  valiant,  as  I  feel  him  cold, 


RI'OT,  v. 
Ri'ot,  n. 

RIOTER. 


"\       Ft.  Riote,  riotter ;  It. 
I  riottare,  which  is  by  some  de- 


And* 


°ng  t 


Such  as  would  blush  to  talk  ; 

Or  back  such  bellied  c 

And  from  this  present,  spight  of  all  these  bugs, 


Andi 


i  tVi 


i  doth  ( 


i  appear, 
wen  trace  tne  lower  grounds, 
When  fairies  in  their  ri.-.ylets  there 
Do  dance  their  nightly  rounds. 

Drayton.  The  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

And  he  removed  that  day  the  he-goats  that  were  ring- 
stroked  and  spotted,  and  all  the  she-goats  that  were  speckled 
and  spotted.—  Genesis,  XXX.  35. 

Thou  royal  ring-tail,  fit  to  fly  at  nothing 
But  poor  men's  poultry,  and  have  every  boy 
Beat  thee  from  that  mo  with  bis  bread  and  butter. 

Beaum.  §  Ft  etch.   Piiilasler,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 


Take  the  green  branches  of 
there  will  dis'iil  and  drop  from 
liquor,  which  healeth  rtnyu-urms. 


and  burne  them, 

and  shingles. 
Holland.   Plinie,  b.  xxiii.  c.  3. 


The  touch,  I  have  heard,  gives  almost  as  good  ev: 
9  the  sight,  and  the  ringing  of  a  medal  is,  I  know, 
oni mo n  experiment.— Addison.  On  Medals,  Dial.  3. 


presently.—  Waterland.   W orks,  vol.  iv.  p.  429. 

RING,  v.  ~\  A.  S.Hrincg  ,-  Dut.  Ringh,  rinck  • 
R[ng,  n.  VGer.  Ring;  Sw.  Ring.  Skinner 
Ri'nolet.  )  knows  not  whether  from  the  Ger. 
Lenchcn,  enntorquere ;  it  is  more  probably  from 
the  A.  S.  Wring-an,  to  wring,  to  wreathe.  Wachter 
says,  a  ring,  proprie  est  omne  id,  quod  per  decli- 
nationem  tinea  recta  in  se  redit. 

A  round  or  circular  line  or  course  ;  any  thing 
forming  a  round,  circle,  or  orbit. 

A  body  of  persons,  formed  into  a  ring  or  circle, 
*,he  better  to  hear  their  leader  or  other  person 
presiding  or  addressing  them  ;  and  hence,  ring- 
leader,  leader  of  a  number  of  persons  assembled 
or  associated  for  a  common  purpose. 

Edward  did  smyte  round  peny,  halfpeny.  ferthyng, 
The  croice  passed  the  bounde  of  alle  thorghout  the  ryng. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  238. 
On  alio  hure  fyvefyngres.  rycheliche  yrynged 
And  ther  on  rede  rubies,  and  othr  riche  stones. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  24. 
The  vertue  of  this  ring,  if  ye  wo!  here, 
Is  tins,  that  if  hire  list  it  for  to  were 
Upon  hire  thombe,  or  in  hire  purse  it  here, 
Ther  is  no  foule  that  fleet h  under  heven, 
That  she  ne  shal  wei  understood  his  steven, 
And  know  his  men  in  j-  oneiilv  and  plaine. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,461. 

Judge  infernall,  Minos,  of  Crete  king, 

Now  commeth  thy  lot,  thou  commest  on  the  ring. 

Id.  Legend  of  Ariadne. 


Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  6G. 

He  caused  it  to  be  proclaymed  that  they  shoulde  forsake 
theyr  baggage,  and  cast  themselues  in  a  ring. 

Goldinge.  Ccesar,   Commentaries,  fol.  129. 

In  the  number  of  whome  may  rightly  be  accompted,  and 
v.o  lesse  recommended  to  the  studious  ChrNten  reader,  these 
three  learned  fathers  of  blessed  memory,  whom  the  printer 
of  this  booke  hath  diligently  collected,  ami   in  one  volume 

John  Frith,  and   Robert  Barnes,  chief  ringleaders  in  these 
latter  tymes  of  thys  church  of  England. 

Tyndall.   Worhes.   Prcf.  by  Fox,  p.  I. 

But  when  he  sawe  that  the  chiefe  ringleader  and  master 

of  mischiefe  was  une  of  the  fiue,  he  then  was  vehement  to 

execute  his  purpose  —Hackluyt.  Toy.  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  IOC. 

Right  so  from  you  all  goodly  i 


With  which  th*  unsanctify'd  bridegroom 
Is  niarry'd  only  to  a  thumb  ; 
I  As  wise  as  ringing  of  a  pig. 

That  us'd  to  break  up  ground,  and  dig.) 


Such  wavy  ringlets  c 

If  I  the  prize,  if  me  you  seek  to  wife, 

Hear  the  conditions,  and  commence  the  strife; 

Who  first  Ulysses'  wondrous  bow  shall  bend, 

And  through  twelve  ringlets  the  fleet  arrow  send, 

1 1  i  its  will  I  follow,  ;ind  forsake  my  home, 

For  him  forsake  this  lnv'd.  this  wealthy  dome. 

Id.  lb. 


)  rived  from  the  Lat.  Rixa.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  same  word 
as  rout,  differently  written,  and 
with  some  difference  also  in 
the  application.  Generally, — 
A  disorderly,  tumultuous  excess,  of  mirth,  licen- 
tiousness, luxury;  any  indulgence  of  the  passions. 
(See  Rout.)  Law-writers  distinguish  thus: — a 
route  should  be  a  speciall  kincle  of  unlawfull  as- 
sembly;  a  riot,  the  disorderly  fact  committed 
generally  by  an  unlawful  assembly.  See  the  quo- 
tation from  Blaekstone. 

Git  gos  kyng  Robyn  forth  in  his  rioterie. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  338. 
Mercury  loveth  wisdom  and  science, 
And  Venus  loveth  riot  and  dispence. 

Chaucer.   Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6281. 
Thise  riotoures  three,  of  which  I  tell, 
Long  erst  or  prime  rong  of  any  bell. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,525. 

i       And  of  swiche  woman  Soloman  sayth,  that  a  man  were 

better  dwell  in  a  desert  than  with  a  woman  that  is  riotous. 

Id.   Tate  of  Melibeus. 

In  the  meane  season  he  and  his  companions  spent  their 

timeinrobbiugandr;o/(';;(7.— Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.i.  p. 11. 

And  for  ye  kynge  myght  not  so  hastely  furnysshe  hym  of 

his  souldyours,  he  therefore  sent  vnto  the  erle  of  Neuers,  by 

whose   meanys,  as   to  the  kyng,  was   shewed  how  this  ryet 

bega,  comaundynge  him  yl  he  shulde  se  this  ryet.  appeased 

Fabyan.  Chronicle,  vol.  i.  c.  23i 

This  ma,  before  yedeth  of  his  fader,  applyed  hym  vnto  all 
vyce  and  insolency,  and  dre.we  vnto  hym  all  rijottours  and 
wylde  deysposed  persones. — Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  c.  236. 

By  the  aduyces  of  theym  many  good  ordenaucis  and 
statutyswere  made  tooppresse  the  ryot to>rse  and  other  mys- 
cheuys  that  at  the 


ere  vised.— Id.  lb.  an.  1314. 


rhadt 


Intellectual  System.  \< 

beards  uncomb'd,  and  sweeping  long, 
knees  in  shaggy  ringlets  hung. 

Mickle.   The  Lusiad, 


Pay,  mid  that  grove,  in  lovelorn  ! 


The  workmen,  accordingly,  very  seldom  derive  any  ad- 
vantage from  the  violeme  of  those  tumultuous  combinations 
which,  partly  from  the  interposition  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
partly  from  (he  superior  steadiness  of  the  masters,  partly 
from  the  necessity  which  the  greater  part  of  the  workmen 
are  under  of  submitting  for  the  sake  of  present  subsistence, 
generally  end  in  nothing  hut  the  punishment  or  ruin  of  the 
ringleaders.— Smith.  Wealth  ofNaliojis,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

RINSE,  v.  \  Fr.  Reinser ;  Skinner  derives 
Ri'nsing,  n.  J  from  the  (Goth.  Hrains,)  A.  S. 
Dut.  and  Ger.  Rein  }  Sw.  Rem,  purus,  mundus  a 
sordibus  purgatus  ;  and  this  word  is  probably  the 
A.  S.  Rein,  ren,  ragn,  rain,  from  renian,  rinnan, 
pluere,  defluere. 

To  cleanse  any  thing  by  passing  water  or  other 
liquid  through  it,  or  by  passing  any  thing  through 
water  or  other  liquid ;  to  soak  in  and  press  out, 
water,  &c. 


And  he  say  til  also,  if  we  would   consider  wli  it 
and  dignity  is  in  the  nature  of  man,  we  should  i 
how  great  shame  it.  is  to  wast  it  away  rint<>us/y,  and  to  leade 
the  life  delicately  and  deliciously. 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

Those  that  haue  theyr  blynde  darkenes  yet  styll,  haue 
maruaile  at  this  so  great  a  chaungeing  of  myndes  and  lyfe 
in  you,  and  thynke  scorne  that  their  riotousnes  is  condemned 
by  your  temperate  fare.—  Udal.   1  Pel.  c.  4. 


To  the  i 


tliev  might   spend  their  first  yeares  not  in 
it  in  labor  and  trauel. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  22. 


i  prevent. 


t  Cary. 


Rinsing,  n.  is  in  common  usage 


ct  the  priest  rem;-  his  hands,  least  any  parcels  of  the 

■  bloud  be  left  behind  in  his  fingers  or  in  the  chalice. 

Fox.  Actes, p.  1273.  Queene  Mary. 


For  so  may  chaunce  (and  i 


Or  that  begun  in  Lent 

By  Wyat  and  his  friends   the  marriage 
That  Mary  did  intend  with  Philip  Kin 
Since  these  but  riots  were — Drayton.  Poly-i 
No  pleasures  vaine  did  chime, 
Of  rimes,  or  ryots,  at  your  feasts, 
Orgies  of  drinke,  or  fain'd  protests. 

B.Jonson.   To  the  Memory  of  Sir  . 
Which  stately  manner  when  as  they  did  see, 

The  image  of  superfluous  riotize. 
Exceeding  much  the  state  of  meane  degree, 

They  greatly  wondred  whence  so  sumptuous  guize 
Might  be  maiutayn'd,  and  each  can  diversely  devize. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii,  c.  I. 
In  such  things  therefore  did  Luculluslavishlyandno/or/s/y 
spend  his  goods,  like  spoils  gotten  of  slaves  and  barbarous 
people.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  446. 

Had  these  men  lived  in  those  good  pagan  days  wherein 
they  might  have  rioted  with  devotion,  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
in  drunken  bowls,  and  worshipp'd  in  the  arms  of  a  strumpet, 
!  no  men  would  have  been  more  religious  than  they. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

!  If  you  take  to  this  kind  of  reasoning  (which  is  really  not 
reasoning,  but  running  riot  with  fancy  and  imagination) 
about  matters  inlmitelv  surpassing  human  comprehension, 
you  will  make  lamentable  work  of  it. 

Waterland.    Works,  vol.i.  p.  210. 


•  more  actually  do  an  unlawful  < 


Gascoigne.   The  Fru 
valued  bowle,  in  which 


I-aire  lords 


i  lad:. 


nd  about  you  ring. 


.  vi.  Introd. 
Som.  How  now.  Sir  William,  whether  were  you  sent  ? 

Lu.  Whether  my  lord,  from  bought  and  sold  Lord  '1  alhot, 
Who,  ritt.i,!  about  w  itii  hold  aduersitie, 
fries  out  for  noble  Yorke  and  Somerset, 
To  beate  assayling  death  from  his  weake  regions. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 


of  War  re. 


V,\  v.hi.'h  me.-mes  they  1km  ante  belter  scoured,  and  looked 
airer  and  brightor  a  hundred  times,  than  if  they  had  been 
■insed  and  washed  in  water;  and  yet  no  part  of  their  sub- 
tance,  but  the  filth  only,  was  burnt  away. 

Holland.  Plinic,  b.  \\\.  c.  1 


and  tumult 


-li><ieksl'»te.    Commentaries^ 


The  same  day  (G  June,  17S0)  attempts  were  made  by  the 
rioters   on   the    Bank   and   Pay-Olfice;     but    these,   being 

strongly  guarded,  happily  escaped  that  destruction  which 
must  have  involved  the  whole  nation  in  irreparable  distress 
and  ruin. — Bclsham.  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  vii. 


'/     /■■ 


RIP,  v.        ^ 
Rip,  n.  J-( 

Ri'ppino,  n.  J  ( 


■  hidden  keep, 


RIP 

A.  S.  Hryp-an,  rip-pan,  secare, 
» discindere,   dissuere,    (to   reap,) 
rend,  or  slit  asunder. 
To  cut  or  slit ;  to  eut  or  tear  up  or  open;  and, 
consequentially,  to  lay  bare. 

Yet,  for  as  mutche  as  these  men  thinke  in  good  policie  to 
huddle  vp  their  maiers  in  the  darke,  it  wil  not  be  amisse  to 
rlppe  them  abroade,  and  to  bring  them  foorthe  into  the 
light.—  Jewell.    Works,  p.  2-10. 

■When  each  partie  had  ripped  vp  their  sundry  fortunes  and 
perils  past,  they  highly  praysed  God. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  pt.  iii.  p.  $4. 
Such  helplesse  harmes  yts  bet' 
Then  rip  up  griefe,  where  D 

His  ["Alexander's]  continency  unto  woman,  and  for  that 
he  did  moderately  use  the  exercises  of  his  body,  doth  so 
much  more  condemn  Csesar's  excess  and  frailty  of  his  youth, 
doing  and  suffering  filth v  things,  not  to  be  ripped  up  any 
further.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  617. 

Eudox.  This  ripping  of  auncestors  is  very  pleasing  unto 
me,  and  indeede  savoureth  of  good  conceipt,  and  some  read- 
ing withall.— Spenser.   View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

It  is  said  indeed,  that  he  once  gave  him  a  ripp  in  his 
flesh-colour  doublet,  but  this  was  only  to  make  work  for 
himself,  in  his  private  character  of  a  tailor. 

Spectator,  No.  13. 
Jove's  teeming  head  the  monstrous  birth  contains, 
And  the  barb'd  iron  ripp'd  thee  from  his  brains. 

Fawkes.  The  Rape  of  Helen. 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  temppst-toss'd, 
Sails  ripp'd,  seams  op'ning  wide,  and  compass  lost. 

Cowper.  My  Mother's  Picture. 

RIP.  >  They  (says  Skinner)  are  called 
Ri'pier.  \ripiers  who  convey  fish  from  the  sea- 
shore to  the  inner  parts  of  the  kingdom,  q.  d.  Lat. 
Riparii,  from  the  bank  or  shore  (ripa)  of  the  sea. 
Spelman  decides  for  ripp,  the  basket  in  which  the 
fish  were  carried ;  and  ripp  may  be  so  called 
because  made  of  ripped  or  slit  willows  or  osiers. 
And 


5  of  the 

Cornhyll  and  Chepe,  and  other  stretys  of  London,  to  all  men 
that  wolde  of  them  by  it,  excepte  fysshemongers  and  other 
that  wolde  bye  the  sayde  fysshe  to  make  sale  of  it  a?avn. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1400. 
Hig.  But  what's  the  action  we  are  for  now?    Ha' 
Robbing  a  ripper  of  his  fish. 

Beaum.  §■  Fletch.  Beggar's  Bush,  Act  v.  6C.  1. 

RIPE,  v.  \  A.S.Ripian;  Dut.  Riipen.  ma- 
Ripe,  adj.  I  turescere,  which  Skinner  thinks 
Ri'pely.  I  is  from  rippan,  metere  ;  because 
Ri'peness.  j*  fruits  are  not  reaped  till  mature  ; 
Ri'pen,  v.  I  and,  thus,  to  ripe  or  ripen  will 
Ri'ping,  n.  J  mean,— 

To   be    in    a   state    fit    for    reaping,    cutting, 
gathering,  plucking  ;  to  reach  or  attain  their  full 
growth;  to  mature,  to  perfect ;  to  complete. 
Sholde  no  ryngynge  do  me  ryse.  tyl  ich  were  rype  to  dyne. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  110. 
A  non  he  het  elde.  an  hih  for  to  clymhe 
And  shaken  hit  sharpliche.  the  ripen  sholden  falle. 

Id.  p.  310. 
Thanne  he  seide  to  hise  disciplis,  suthely  thcr  is  myche 
ripe  corn,  but  fewe  work  men.     Therfore  preye  ye  Lord  of 
the  ripe  corn  that  he  sende  werk  men  into  his  ripe  corn. 

Wictif.  Matthew,  c.  9. 

T  have  here  in  my  gourd 

A  draught  of  win.  ye  of  a  ripe  grape, 
And  right  anon  ye  shul  seen  a  good  jape. 

Chaucer.   The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17, 031. 
This  mightie  Soldan  by  his  wife 
A  doughter  hath,  that  in  this  life 
Men  saide  there  was  none  so  feire, 
She  shulde  hen  hir  father's  heire, 
And  was  of  yeres  ripe  enough.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

RIPE,  n.     Fr.  Rive  ;  It.  Ripa;  Lat.  Ripa. 

The  bank,  or  side  (of  a  river). 

There  are  at  this  present  time  three  hundred  salters,  and 
three  salt  springs  in  the  towne  of  Wich,  whereof  the  prin- 
cipal! Is  within  a  but-shoot  of  the  right  ripe  (or  banke)  of 


Holinshcd.  Description  of  England,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 
The  saintes  must  be  paeimt   and   abyde   God's  haruest, 
Until  the  wickednesse  or  ungodly  sinners  be  full  ripe,  yt  GorJ 
may  ripe  it  in  dew  season.— Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  260. 

"What  should  that  serve  for,  but  to  rype  them,  and  prepare 
teady  for  such  as  be  more  lewd. 

Fives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.i.  c.  12. 


His  age  besides  scarcely  ryp',  and  yet  sufficient  for  ! 

great  thinges,  did  marueouslye  set  forthe  all  his  doinges. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol  3 

After  he  [William  Tindall]  had  likewise  made  his  aboat 

a  certain  space,  being  now  furrhpr  r,pm<.;l  in  the  knowledf 

of  God's  word,  k-.-i.uinj;  that  vniuersitie  also,  he  resorted' 

one  maister  Welch,  a  knight  of  Glocestershire 

Fox.  Actes,  p.  9S1 


!  had  i 


Hen.  VIII. 

ofound  matters, 


which  in  his  sermons  he  ripely  and  exactly  explaned. 

Id.  lb.  p.  770. 
For  there  was  some  of  the  seed  that  light  vpon  a  good 
groiid,   and  therof  sprang  grasse,   the   which   grewe,  and 
waxed  vntil  it  came  to  it  ful  ripenes. —  Udal.  Marl:,  c.  4. 

They  ought  to  folowe  thriftie  husbandmen,  whiche  think 
it  not  sufficient  to  plant  or  to  sowe,  except  they  dooe  also 
their  diligence,  that  the  same  that  beginneth  to  gTowe,  may 
come  to  hys  full  ryping.—Id.  Actes,  c.  14. 


.1. 


Where 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  v. 
Some  deepe  empurpled  as  the  hyacine, 
Some  as  the  rubine  laughing  sweetely  red, 
Some  like  faire  emeraudes,  not  yet  well  ripened. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.ii.  c.  12. 

And  efr,  when  yeares 

More  rype  us  reason  lent  to  chose  our  peares, 
Ourselves  in  league  of  vowed  love  we  knitt. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  4. 
Thus  she  him  trayned,  .^nd  thus  she  him  taught, 

In  all  the  skill  of  deeming  wrong  and  right, 
Untille  the  ripenesse  of  man's  yeares  he  raught. 

Id.  Tb.  b.  v.  c.  1. 


In  the  maritime  parts  and  sea-coasts  of  Spaine  ye  shall 
meet  with  palmes  that  beare  dates,  but  they  are  hut  tart  and 
unpleasant,  and  indeed  never  come  to  their  maturitie  and 
ripenesse. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  iii.  c.4. 

Slubber  not  biuine-sce  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  very  rtping  of  the  time. 
And  for  the  Jewe's  bond  which  he  hath  of  me, 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mmde  of  loue. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Actii.  sc.8. 

Apples  and  gTapes  gathered  before  they  be  ripe,  and  laid 
on  heaps  together,  will  ripen  well  enough  afterwards,  and 
the  example  were  more  eminent  in  medlars,  if  what  some 
call  their  ripenes,  others  did  not  call  their  rottenness. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  126. 

All  that  the  grapes  owe  to  his  ripening  fires, 

Is  paid  in  numbers  which  their  juice  i 
Waller.  Fori 

Should  they  submit  ere  our  designs  a 

We  both  must  perish  in  the  common 

Lost  in  a  general  undistinguish'd  ruin. 

Addison.  Cato,  Actii.  sc.  1. 

The  Jewish  multitude,  if  I  conjecture  aright,  was  rrpe  to 
rise,  had  he  declared  himself  the  temporal  Messiah  which 
they  expected.— Bp.  Horslcy,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  24. 


■inking  of  Healths. 


Mickle.  History  of  the  Portuguese  Empire  in  Ask 
RI'PPLE.      See  Roiple. 


RISE,  v.  \  A.S 
Rise,  n.  \en;  E 
Ri'ser.  {  gere,  ; 

Ri'sing,  n.  J       To 


S.  Alison,  risan  ;  Ger.  Reis- 
Vut.Riisen;  Sw.  Resa ;  sur- 
assurgere,  crigere: 
To  move  (come  or  go")  up  or 
upwards,  to  grow,  to  spring  upwards;  and,  thus, 
to  come  into  existence,  into  view  or  notice  ;  to 
become  elevated,  eminent,  or  conspicuous;  to 
become  of  greater  value  or  estimation,  more 
valued,  prized,  or  esteemed. 

Ei  Hush  of  Burgoyn  he  sent  a  letter  vnto  me, 
That  I  suld,  or  thou  went,  be  betraied  thorgh  the, 
&  if  werre  or  wo  had  risen  vs  hituen, 
The  and  thine  to  slo  with  me  he  suld  haue  bien. 

it.  Bruntte,  p.  154. 

Thanne  alle  the  virgins  risen  up  and  araveden  herlaumpis. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.25. 

For  in  the  risynge  asren  to  lyf,  neither  thei  schulen  wedde 


And  if  a  man  in  honour  rise, 

Or  by  his  wit,  or  by  his  prowesse, 

Of  that  hath  she  [Enuiej  great  heauinesse. 


He  spake  thereof  so  folIHe, 
That  he  awaked  Jelotisie, 

Which  all  afraied  in  his  ristm 
When  that  he  heard  iangling. 


Would  not  the  barbarous  deeds  have  been  believed 
Of  Marius  and  Sylla.  by  our  children. 
Without  this  fact  had  rhsc  forth  greater  for  them  r 
B.  Jonson.  Catiline,  Act  Hi. 

Men  have  rise 

I '  ,         ....  .:'■>■■■>.;';•, 

From  dark  originals,  and  sordid  blood, 
Nay  some  that  had  no  fathers,  sons  of  the  earth, 

I  flying  people,  have  aspir'd  to  kingdoms, 

5  tremble,  and  have  practisM  frowns 


Made  i 

To  awe  the  world. 

Beaum.  £  Fletch.  The  Coronation,  Act  iv.  a 

Ovr  ship  now  past  the  streights  of  th*  ocean  flood  ; 
She  plow'd  the  broad  sea's  biUowes,  and  made  good 
The  ile  JEae,  where  the  pallace  stands 
Ofth"  early  t 


Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xii. 
daily  race. 


He  would  not,  by  alternate  shade  and  L'ght, 
Produce  the  needful  change  of  day  and  night 


Blackn 


Creation, 


■'  -lesign  was  r 


much  to  perform  the  office  of 
torian,  as  to  take  ris^s,  from  the  several  cinum- 
should  relate,  to  convey  unperceivedly  into  the 
hose  young  persons  of  quality,  for  whom  I  wrote, 
piety  and  vertue. 
Boyle. 


hi  ]'ow.-rltss  humble  fortune, 
These  ardent  risings  of  the  kindling  si 
Then,  ev'n  superior  to  ambition,  we 
Would  learn  the  private  vertues  how  t 
Through  shades  ;iud  plains,  along  the 
Of  rural  life. 


Works,  vol. 
depress 


>  glide 

Thomson.    Winter. 


It  is  not  their  nominal  price  only,  but  their  real  price, 
which  rises  in  the  progress  of  improvement.  The  rise  of 
their  nominal  price  is  the  effect,  not  of  any  degradation  of 
the  value  of  silver,  but  of  the  rise  in  their  real  price. 

Smith.    Wcalih  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  U. 

RISIBLE.-)      Fr.  Risible;    It.  Risibik;     Sp. 

Risibl'lity.  (Risible;  Lat.  Riderey  to  laugh. 
See  Ridicule. 

That  may  be  laughed  at ;  laughable ;  and  also 
that  can  or  may  laugh. 

We  are  in  a  merry  world,  laughing  is  our  business ;  as  if 
because  it  has  been  made  the  definition  of  man,  that  he 
is  risible,  his  manhood  cousisteth  in  nothing  else. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

How  comes  lowness  of  style  and  the  familiarity  of  words 
to  be  so  much  the  propriety  of  satyr,  that  without  them  a 
poet  can  be  no  more  a  satyrist,  than  without  risibility  he 
can  be  a  man.—  Drydcn.  Juvenal,  Ded. 

A  few  wild  blunders,  and  risible  absurdities,  from  which 
no  work  of  such  multiplicity  was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time 
furnish  folly  with  laughter,  and  harden  ignorance  in  con- 
tempt;  but  useful  diligence  will  nt  las!  prevail,  and  there 
never  can  be  wanting  some  who  distinguish  desert. 

Juhnson.  Preface  to  hi*  Dictionary. 

Sp. 
exhibits   some 
mology 
riters.       The  true 
Hrisc-iati,  vibrare, 
Hare,  to  brandish,  to  quiver,  to  shake ;    and, 
thus,— 

To  set  upon  a  chance  ;  to  set  at  hazard,  to 
hazard,  to  emperil,  to  endanger. 

Possibly  it  may  be  allowed,  as 
it  [interest]  should  be  within  su 

profit,  and  discourage  their  industry;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  low  as  should  hinder  men  from  risquit/g  their 
money  in  other  men's  hands. 

Locke.  On  Lowering  the  Interest 
Besides  the  dead  intervals  of  ceasing  profit,  which  happen 
to  money  more  than  land,  there  is  another  reason  why  the 
profit  and  income  of  money  let  out  should  be  a  little  higher 
than  that  of  land  ;  and  that  is,  because  money  out  at  inte- 
rest runs  a  greater  risque  than  land  does.—  Id.  lb. 


RISK,  or  ^  Fr.  Rismie ;  It.  Rischit 
Risque,  v.  [Riesgo.  Menage  exhibit 
Risk,  n.       {  curious    attempts    at    et> 


Ri'sker.      J  from  various 
origin   seems  to  be  the    A.' 


Whan  that  the  firste  c 
Up  fist  this  joly  lover 
And  him  arayeth  gay,  at  point  devise. 


He,  therefore,  wisely  cast  f 


'  observe  and  smoke 


To  save  himself,  and  hang  the  rest.— Hadibras,  pt  Iii  c3. 


RIV 


Churchill.   The  Duellist,  b.  iii. 
His  art  [Sculpture]  was  so  much  set  on  overcoming  this 

diftiri.;t\  that  li,  flt.-i-iiii.i3  wa>  foreverattempting  it,  thou»h 
by  that  attempt  lie  naked  every  thing  that  was  valuable  in 
the  art  —Reynolds.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

RISSE.  Dut.  Rus,  virga,  surculus,  a  rysen, 
|ui  sere,  to  arts*,  (  Kilian. ) 

A  shoot,  or  sprout,  twig,  bough;  rising  or 
springing  forth. 

And  thereupon  he  had  a  gay  surplise, 

Chaucer.   The  Mill'eres  Tale,  v.  3244. 
Her  flesh  was  tender  as  dewe  of  floure, 
Her  clieare  was  simple  as  bird  in  boufe, 
As  white  as  lilly  or  rose  in  rise.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

RITE.  it.       ^       Fr.  Rile  ;  It.  Rito ;   Sp.  Rito  ; 
Ri'TUAi„n.  Lat.  Ritus.    Ritus  for consuetudo 

Ri'tual,  adj.  Vis  manifestly,  (says  Vossius,) 
Ri'tualist.  from  the  Gr.  Tpi&os,  by  meta- 
Ri'tually.  )  thesis  and  the  rejection  of  the 
letter  0  ;  and  rpi&os,  from  rpi$-en>,  tercre,  signifies 
a  trodden  way  or  path;  and  (met.)  a  long- 
followed  custom.  It  is  more  probably  the  A.  S. 
Riht,  an  ordinance,  custom,  ceremony. 

A  custom  or  customary  observance;  a  cus- 
tomary ceremony. 

But  when  Moses  did  institute  the  riie  and  auctoritie  of 
priesthood,  he  made  no  menrifoi  i<f  thys  priesthoode  whiche 
shonhie  bee  ul"  the  same  kvnred  with  the  tribe  of  Juda. 

Udal.  Hebrues,  c.  7. 
Conteining  no 
purpose.— Fox.  . 


Thus,  when  that  pi 

He  gan  renew  th 

And  to  the  knight  1 


Or  the  hallow'd  qui] 


lire's  wrath  was  pacifide 


■  to  abyde. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 

uiptiall  posts  did  crown, 


"Whereto  in  some  parts  of  ft, is  ];in-.i..ni  is  joined  also  the 
solemnity  of  drinking  out  of  a  cup,  ritually  composed, 
decked,  and  filled  with  country  liquor. 

Drayloti.  Poty-Olbion,  s.9,  Selden.  Illustrations. 

In  whose  ritualists,  as  Ben  Casern,  Sid  Ben  Hali,  Abdalla, 
&c,  if  you  find  any  such  thing,  it  will  be  more  than  could 
be  expected.— Gregor y.  Notes  on  Scripture,  p.  99. 


.  Ser.  5. 

The  ritual   law3  restrained   the  Jews  from  conversing 

familiarly  with  the  heathens  or  unclean  persons;  notwith- 
standing which,  our  blessed  Lord  sat  down  to  eat  with 
publicans,  in  order  to  convert  them,  showing  mercy  to  their 
soul.—  Waterland.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  453. 


He  had  mentioned  i 
erms;  but  insuchwhi 
xpress  the  universal  < 


such  which,  perspicuously  though  figurai 
"    omprehension  of  it,  and  the  ai 
tion  of  the  rituul  law. — Bp.  Horsley, 

As  the  apostles  assembled  to  consider  whether  the  Gentile 
converts  were  to  be  holden  to  any  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual, 
and  if  to  any,  to  what  part,  it  was  beside  their  purpose  to 
mention  any  thing  that  was  not  considered  bv  those  who 
'    hem  as  a  branch  of  Judaism.— Id.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  22. 

of  the  sons  of  Adam,  because  ritually  unholy 
and  profane,  were   deemed  to  be   naturally  unrelated   to 
Warburton,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  5. 


RI'VAL,  ri.  ^       See  Co-rival.     Tr.Rlval;  It. 

Ri'val,  adj.       Rivale;    Sp.  Rival ;   L&t.Rivalis, 

K  i'val,  v.      I  from  rivus,  a  river.    Rivals  are  so 

Riva'lity.     f  called,  q.  d.  contenders,  strivers, 

Ri'valry.      I  for  the  use  of  the  same  river,  of 

Ri'vALsmp.  )  the  water  of  the  same   rivers,- 

quia  ut  agricolas,  rivum  habentes  communem,  de 

usu  aqua?,  saepius  contendunt,  ita  hi  certent  de 

eadem  amasia,  (Vossius.  )     Generally — 

A  contender,  St  river,  competitor  for  the  same 
object  with  another;  one  who  emulates.  It  is 
used  by  Shakespeare  for  one  who  has  the  same 
duty  to  perform ;  a  comrade. 


but 


in  her,  love -fellow  ship  maintained 
'als,  and  beauty  taught  the  beholders 
cadia,  b,  i. 


"  Hath  in 
friendship  between  ; 
chastity  I— Sidney,  j. 

'Tis  crue  he  was  rivalVd  by  a  strong  and  subtile  faction, 
which  cared  and  consulted  for  his  ruin,  as  a  foundation 
they  must  build  upon. — Reliquice  Woitoniance,  p.  188. 

In  Cupid's  school  I  never  read  those  books, 
"Whose  lectures  oft  we  practise  in  our  looks, 
Nor  ever  did  suspicious  rival  eye 
Yet  lie  in  wait  my  favours  to  espy. 

Drayton.   The  Lady  Geratdine  to  Surrey. 

If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and 

Marcellus,  the  riuals  of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  hast. 
Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

Eros.  Caesar  hauing  made  vse  of  him  in  the  warres 
'gainst  Pompey,  presently  denied  him  riualily,  would  not 
let  him  partake  in  the  glorv  of  the  action. 

Id.  Antony  #  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 
For  not  the  craft  of  rivalship  {though  more 
Than  states,  wise  rivals  study  interest) 


nming  hn-;ist. 


Some  cold  di-rnuo 

Amid  the  long  withdrawing  vale, 
Awakes  the  rivall'd  nightingale. 

Thomson.  Hymn  on  Solitude. 

"We  may  certainly  infer  from  them,  that  they  absolutely 
exclude  all  rival  or  anti-gods,  set  up  in  opposition  to  God 
the  Father;  consequently  all  idols,  and  all  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  nations.—  Waterland,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

Johannes  Duns,  surnamed  Scotus,  and  dignified  with  the  j 

title  of  Doctor  Subtile,  w.ii  cohMderai-le  enough  to  support  ■ 

a  kind  of  rival?,!' tp   ng?"mst    Thomas    Aquinas,   and  to  be 

founder  of  a  new  sect  or  division  among  the  schoolmen.         ! 

Id.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  404.  ' 

The  artificers  and  manufacturers  of  such  mercantile  states, 
therefore,  would  iiiiuiedLiiely  lie  rivalled  in  the  market  of 
those  landed  nations,  and  soon  after  undersold  and  justled 
out  of  it  altogether.— Smith.   Wealth  of  Natio?is,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

Rivcihhip  and  emulate 
professions,  an  object  of 
the  very  greatest 


excellency,  even  in  mean 
,  and  frequently  occasion 
r6.  b.  v.  c.  1. 


RIVE,  v.  >      See  Arrive.   Fr.  Rivage,  (usually 
Ri'vage.    )  derived  from  ripa,)  the  sea-shore  or 
coast,  a  water-bank,  water-side,  sea-side,   (Cot- 
grave.  ) 

To  rive  or  arrive  is — to  flow,  to  sail  to ;  and 
rivage,  the  coast  or  shore  reached  or  landed  at ; 
generally, — the  coast,  the  shore. 

Thider  heo  gonne  ryue,  and  Brut  sende  vp  there 
Tre  hondred  men  y  armed  wel,  to  loke  wat  lond  yt  were. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  14. 


R.  Brunne,  p.  31. 


is  wight, 
is  sight, 


Where  he  begin  would  1 

And  happeneth  thilke  tyme 

The  lordes  both,  and  tht 

The  high  festes  of  Neptune 

Upon  the  stronde  at  riuage, 

As  it  was  custome  and  vsage 

Solcmpneliche  thei  be  sigh.  Goioer.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

For  Ihon  Vicount  Harhon,  vice  admyrall  of  Fraunce,  had 
brought  the  whole  nauy  to  the  riuage  and  shore  adioynyng 
to  the  toune.— Hall.  Hen.  V.  an.  4. 

You  suddenlie  came  to  the  Rhine,  and  not  with  anie 
armie  of  horssemen  or  footmen  but  with  the  terrour  of  your 
presence  did  preserue  and  defend  all  that  frontier  :  for 
Maxiniias  once  being  there  vpon  the  riuage  countervailed 
anie  the  greatest  armies  that  were  to  be  found. 

Holinshed.  Historic  of  England,  b.  iv.  c.  24. 

Yet  goldsmithes  cunning  could  not  understand 
To  frame  such  subtile  wire,  so  shinie  cleare; 
For  it  did  glister  like  the  golden  sand, 

The  which  Pactolus  with  his  waters  shere 
Throwes  forth  upon  the  rivage  round  about  him  nere. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

O  doe  but  thinke 

You  stand  vpon  the  riuage,  and  behold 
A  citie  on  tlr  inconstant  bill  owes  dauncing. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  iii.  Ch. 

RIVE,  v.     See  Reave,  and  Rift. 

To  tear,  to  rend  asunder ;  to  split  asunder. 
Loke,  whan  that  he  is  set,  thou  right  anon 
Arise,  as  though  thou  wolriest  with  him  play; 
And  I  shal  rite  him  thurgh  t ho  sides  tway, 
While  that  thou  stroglest  with  him  as  in  game, 
And  with  thy  dagger  loke  thou  do  the  same. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12.7G0. 


RIV 

And  whan  she  might  her  time  well  aspie, 

Upon  the  fire  of  sacrifice  she  start, 

And  with  his  sword  she  rofe  her  to  the  herte. 

Chaucer.   The  Legend  of  Dido. 

The  strokes  wherof  so  shaked,  crushed  and  rived  y« 
walles,  that  within  fewe  daies.  the  cytie  was  dispovk-d  of  .,11 
her  toures  and  outwarde  defences.— Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  3, 


Amit 


night 


That  seem'd  their  soules  they  would  have  ryven  quight 
Out  of  their  breasts  with  furious  despight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  10. 

Like  as  the  lightning  brond  from  riven  skie, 

Throwne  out  by  angry  Jove  in  his  vengeance, 
With  dreadfull  force  falles  on  some  steeple  hie. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  6. 
.apneas,  his  contracted  body  bends 
And  o'er  him  high  the  rin-n  targe  extends, 
Sees,  through  its  parting  plates,  the  upper  air, 
And  at  his  back  perceives  the  quivering  spear. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  XI. 

Where  waving  wide, 

Thick  pines  wiih  darkening  umbrage  hide 

The  rugged  vaults,  and  riven  tow'rs 

Of  that  proud  castle's  painted  bow'rs.— Warlon,  Ode  11. 


To    ruffle,  into  wrinkles ;  to 
rinkle  ;       to      wither      into 
wrinkles;  to  shrivel,  (qv.) 

He  salle  the  ken,  our  lond  to  bren,  and  werre  bigynne. 
Thou  getes  no  thing,  but  thi  riuelyng,  to  " 


RI'VEL.  v. 
Ri'vel,  n. 

Rl'VELLING. 


.}: 


.282. 


the 


"Men  loue  gbe  ghoure  wyues  as  Crist  louyd 
and  ghaf  hvim.ill'  for  it  to  mak  it  hooli,  and  ciensioe  u  wmi 
the  wnisschvng  of  watir  in  the  word  of  lyf  to  phyue  the 
chyrche  glorious  tohymsilf  that  ithadde  no  wem  ne  n/ncltng 
orony  such  thing,  but  that  it  be  hooly  and  undefoulid. 

Wiclif.  Effesies,  c.5. 

Loggers  with  these  hoodes  wide, 

And  high  shoos  knnpped  with  dagges, 

That  frouncen  like  a  quale  pipe, 

Or  bootes  ritvunn-M  a  «/;".'.     [Frock  or  cassock.] 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  Rose. 


and  all  my  face 


,ight  ' 


The  widow  may  for  all  thy  paine  disburse  : 

A  rivel'd  skinne,  a  stinking  breath,  what  than  ? 

A  tothelesse  mouth  shall  doe  thy  lippes  no  harme  ; 

The  gold  is  good.  Wyatt.   Hozv  to  vse  the  Court. 

The  leaves  be  somewhat  longer  and   thicker,  with  long 
uts  or  lines  wrinkled  and  riveted  thoughout. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xiii.  c.  21. 


She  calls  her 

ie  quean,  and  rivel'd  v. 

t  worthy  of  her  hate. 


wish'd  she  could  be 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  3. 


and  ripening  against  the 
ind  by  that  means  commeth  short  of  the  rivcls  and 
blacknesse  that  the  outlandish  pepper  hath. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xii.  c.  7. 

f    The  white  head  and  gray  beard,  the  crow-foot  about  the 

in  the  face  besides  appearing,  beare  witness  of  long  expe- 
rience.— Id.  Plutarch,  p.  322. 

Then  droop'd  the  fading  flowers  (their  beauty  fled), 
And  clos'd  their  sickly  eyes,  and  hung  the  head, 
And,  rivel'd  up  with  heat,  lay  dying  in  their  bed. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

Praise  from  the  rivell'd  lips  of  toothless,  bald 


}Fr.  Riviere ;  It.  Rh 
Rio  ;  Lat.  Rivus,  fror 
"Peeiv,  to  flow. 


RI'VER,  7 

Rl'VERET. 
Rl'VULET. 

A  flood  or  flowing  course,  a  current,  a  stream, 
of  water  ;  a  river  implies  a  spring  or  well,  whence 
its  water  issue. 

Gret  plente  heo  fonde  of  fissch,  as  heo  wente,  by  the 
weye, 

Of  wodes  and  i 

The  brode  river  somtime  wexeth  drey. 
The  grete  tounes  see  we  wane  and  wende. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  3026, 
Tyll  she  came  there  the  launde  was. 
Through  whiche  there  ran,  a  great  riuere, 
It  thought  her  fayre,  Gower.  Con.  A.  b,  iv. 


ROA 

These  rivereis  or  furrows  thus  devised  and  conveighed, 
the  Latins  expresse  by  the  name  of  Corrugi :  a  word,  as  I 
take  it.  derived  a  Corrivando,  i.  of  drawing  many  springs 
and  rils  together  into  one  head  and  channell. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiii.  c.  4. 

From  thence  we  went  by  Polwitherall  creeke,  then  to  the 
Polpenriih,  whervnto  a  riveret  falleth  that  riseth  not  far 
from  thence.— Holinshed.  Description  of  Britain*:,  c.  12. 


ie  muse  we  must  enforce, 
r  intended  course; 
"iverets  doth  dispose. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s. 


The  shades,  like  ample  shields,  defend  me  from  the  sun, 
Through  which  me  to  refresh  the  gentle  rivulets  run. 

Id.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  G. 
The  water  every  whit  as  clear  and  wholesome  as  if  it 

larted  from  the  breasts  of  a  marble  nymph,  or  the  urn  of  a 

iver-god. — Cowley.  Of  Greatness. 


Thes 


Nilus 


geth  foortl 
-horse.— Hollrtn 


i  another  I 


:  called 


Black  ii, 
Every  good,  every  desirable  thing  is  i 


,  ii.  p. 


i  full  perfec- 
is  world,  all 

the  charming  things  that  here  attract  our  hearts,  are  all  of 
them  but  so  many  rivulets  derived  from  the  inexhausted 
ocean  of  his  perfections,  but  thin  and  scanty  and  imperfect 
emanations  from  his  iuriuite  fulness.— Sharp,  vol.iv.  Ser.  8. 

Where  silver  rivulets  play  through  flowery  meads, 
And  woodbines  give  their  sweets,  and  limes  their  shades. 
Young.  Love  of  Fume,  Sat.  5. 

Three  or  four  of  the  creatures  here  described  are  Egyp- 
tian :  the  two  last  are  notoriously  so;  they  are  the  river- 
horse  and  the  crocodile,  those  celebrated  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile.— Id.  Notes  on  the  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

Rl'VET,  v.  \      Fr.  River,-    It.  Ribadire ;     Sp. 

Ri'vet.  ( Rivetear.     Cotgrave  explains  the 

Fr.  River, — to  rivet  or  clench,  to  fasten,  or  clench 
back  the  point  of  a  nail,  &c.  ;  also  to  thrust  the 
clothes  of  a  bed  in  at  the  sides.  Minshew  says 
that  rivets  (in  armory]  are  the  joints  by  which 
arms  are  Btted  and  fastened  to  the  body.  'Menage 
derives  from  gt/rare.  Duchat,— from  the  Ger.ifet- 
ben.  to  rub.      To  rivet  seems  to  mean, — 

To  fasten  or  secure  by  a  return,  perhaps  by 
beating  back-,  ( Fr.  Reba'ttrc,  It.  Ribattere ,-)  to 
clench,  to  fasten  firmly  ;  to  give  a  last  or  finishing 
stroke. 


My  niece  Hester  is  absolutely  reclaimed  from  those  foolish 
impressions  which  she  had  taken,  God's  name  be  ever 
blessed  for  it ,  and  it  is  none  of  the  least  ends  of  my  going 
to  rivet  that  business.— Reliquice  Jf'ottoniance,  p.  568. 

Some  sharp  their  swords,  some  right  their  morions  set, 
Their  greaves  and  pouldrons  others  rivet  fast. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  ll'ars,X).u. 
And  then  (forsooth)  the  faint  defects  of  age 
Must  be  the  scene  of  myrth,  to  cough,  and  spit, 
And  with  a  ]nlsie  lumliiin-  mi  his  gorget, 
Shake  in  and  out  the  riuet :  and  at  this  sport 
Sir  Valour  dies  ;  cries,  O,  enough,  Patroclus. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  $  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
That  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  true  happiness,  sepa- 
rate from  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour, 
is  a  firm  unalterable  maxim,   ticetrd  in  the  vltv  frame  and 
constitution  of  things. — Watertand,  Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  3. 
In  golden  armour  glorious  to  behold  ; 
The  rivets  of  their  arms  were  nail'd  with  geld. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
I  could  be  ever  happy  in  thy  sight, 

"  **  ;  day,  and  through  the  night 


Toil  wi 

Toil  on  from  watch  to  watch,  bidding  mv 

Fast  riveiled  on  science,  sleep  defy. 

Church, It.    Gotham,  b.  ui. 

Every  useful  habit,  which  the  earlier  parts  of  his  educa- 
tion might  have  had  some  tendency  to  form  in  him.  instead 
of  being  rivetted  and  confirmed,  is  almost  necessarily  either 
weakened  or  effaced.— Smith.    Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  1. 

ROAD.    )      Vr.Rade, — a  road,  an  open  har- 
Roa'der.  fbour    for     shipping.       Road     (via 

equestris, —  Skinner)  was 

Also  anciently  written  rode,  the  past  part,  of 
to  ride,  (qv.);  any  place  ridden  over.  Rode  is 
used  by  old  authors  as  we  now  use  inroad,  incur- 
sion, invasion. 


Where  as  these  men  of  armes  be, 
Sometyme  ouer  the  great  sea, 
So  that  by  londe,  and  eke  by  ship, 
He  mote  trauaile  for  worshyp, 
And  make  many  hastie  rodes.—Gower.  Con.  A. 
By  meanes  hereof  it  can 
raunge  verve  farre  abrode, 
their  neyghbourss. 

Goldinge.   Ccesar.  Commentaries  fol.  3. 


The  boundless  space,  through  which  these  rovers  take 
Their  restless  roam,  suggests  the  6ister  thought 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  9. 


Of  boundless  t 


:  camp.— /d.  lb. 


i  the  night, 
.261. 


ROAN.  Fr. Rouen ,rouan, roan;  It.(obs.)i?o<ino, 
ruano :  Sp.  Ruano,  ravus  color  equorum ;  and, 
according  to  Scaliger,  from  the  Lat.  Ravus,  yel- 
lowish, or  of  a  colour  between  yellow  and  grey, 
(Menage  and  Skinner.)  The  word  is  not  con- 
fined by  usage  to  this  colour. 


By  the  way  as  we  rowed  we  saw  boates  passing  bet  v.  ;\t 
the  roaders  and  the  shore,  and  men  in  their  shines  swim- 
ming and  wading  to  shoare. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  1G1. 
Mar.  'Tisatoil,  sir; 
Like  riding  in  one  rode  perpetually, 
It  offers  no  variety. 

Beaum.  £  Fletch.   Love's  Pilgrimage,  Act  ii.  sc.  3.         aU  s^urr'd  and 
In  the  meane  time,  whilest  this  siege  continued,  a  num-  .      A  sorrel  mane'' 
ber  of  Scotishmen  made  a  road  into  the  countrie  of  Glen- 
dale  within  the  Englishe  marches.  J        ROAR,  V. 
Holinshed.  Historie  of  Scotland,  ar 


O  how  it  yern'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld 
In  London  streets  that  coronation  day. 
When  Bullinghrooke  rode  on  roane  Barbary, 
That  horse  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid, 
That  horse  that  I  so  carefully  haue  drest. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  \ 
How  shall  I  answer  hue  and  cry, 

gelding,  twelve  hands  high, 


i luck  . 


And  with  express  condition  also  that  the  Athenia: 
should  make  no  rodes  into  Pharnabazus'  dominions, 
hurt  or  spoil  any  of  his. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  179. 

There  having  cast  out  his  anchor,  and  riding  at  rode,  1 
put  a  messenger  on  the  shoar,  and  sent  him  unto  the  city 
his  wife. — Id.  lb.  p.  554. 


A.  S.  Rar-an  ;     Dut.  Reeren  ; 

Reery  applied  to— 
The  loud  noise  made  by  the 
lion    or   other   beast ;     to    any 
,  similar  noise  or  sound.     Generally, — to  any  loud 
noise  or  cry  of  animals,  the  wind,  the  sea,  &c. 


ROAR,  v.     }       A 
Roar,  n.  I  Fr. 

ROA'RER.  f         T 

Roa'ring,  n.  )  lion 


he  criede  with  a  greet  voice  as  a  lioun  ' 
,  Tonui.—  Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  10. 
But  how  coursly  the  stoicks  philosophize,  when  they  are 

ice  turned  out  of  their  rode-way  of  moral  sentences,  any  Be  ye  sobre  and  wake  ye.  for  youre  aduersari 
ie  but  moderately  skilled  in  nature  and  metaphysicks  may  as  a  rorynge  lioun  goith  aboute  sechinge  whon 
sily  discern.  deuoure.—  Id.  Petir,  c.  5. 

.    /  ■     ■  ■■■  1     r.i.  c.  I.')'.  '.■:: 

In  fair  Arisbe's  wall  (his  native  place) 
He  held  his  seat :  a  friend  to  human  race. 
Fast  by  the  road,  his  ever-open  door  i^oun  come  me  rain. 

Oblig'd  the  wealthy,  and  reliev'd  the  poor.  Chaucer.    The  Legend  of  Good  h  t 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b. 


Emong  : 


It  is  not  more  than  fifty  years  ago  that  some  of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  petitioned  the  parlia- 
ment against  the  extension  of  the  turnpike  roads  into  the 
remoter  counties.— Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

Vovages,  and 

ith  all  seafaring  men. 
of  Parley,  vol.  i.  c.  9. 


We  often  meet  with  the  word 
suppose  it  is  still  a  common  tern 
Tooke.  Diversi 


ROAM,  v.     \        Skinner  says, — perhaps  from 
Roam,  n.  I  Room  ;   it,  as  room  also,  is  from 

Roa'mer.  f  the  A.S. Ryman;  DuURmjmen  ; 

Roa'ming,  n.  J  viam  aperire,  ampliare,  dilatare, 

to  extend,  to  expand,  to  amplify. 

To  move  over,  wander  over  an  extent  of  space, 

to  range  or  rove  about  or  abroad. 


And  up  he  yaf  a  roring  and  a  cry. 

As  doth  the  mother  whan  the  child  shal  die  ; 

"  Out !  helpe  I  alas  !  harow  !"  he  gan  to  cry. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  V.  10,2.VS. 
"Why  nill  1  bring  all  Troie  vpon  a  rooref 

Id.  Troil.  $  Cres.  b.  v. 


Rumand  i 


ipesi 


R.Brunne,  p.  264. 
toward 


By  the  rode   quath  repentaunce.    thow 

By  so  that  hit  be  in  thyn  herte,  as  ich  hure  thy  touge. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  104. 
And  now  is  Religion  a  rider,  a  roamer  by  the  street. 

Id.  lb. 
Tho  come  hire  other  frendes  many  on, 
And  in  the  alleves  romed  up  and  doun. 

Chaucer.   The  Frankeleiues  Tale,  V.  11,324. 
This  sorweful  prisoner,  this  Palamon, 
Goth  in  his  chambre  roming  to  and  fro, 
And  to  himselftr  complaining  of  his  wo. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1072. 
This  passed  forth,  till  now  this  other  daie 
It  fell  that  I  come  roming  all  alone 
Into  his  chambre,  and  founde  how  that  he  laie 
Upon  his  bedde.  Id.  Troil.  $-  Cres.  b.  ii. 

He  romed  round  about  the  desart.  to  find  out  some  un- 
nown  way  that  might  bring  him  to  the  next  sea-port. 

These  roaming  up  and  down  to  seek  some  settling  room. 
First  like  a  deluge  fell  upon  Illyricum. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  S. 
[These  arc]  the  ravings  and  roomings  of  a  busy  fancy. 

More.  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  2S2. 
There,  through  the  prison  of  unbounded  wilds, 
•  ""  hand  of  nature  from  escape, 


i'lde  . 


■  Russian  exile.— Thomson.    Wiuttr. 


,'e  .i  length 
1640 


h.  The  Traveller. 


How  Ctlathe  him  hath  forsake, 

And  Acis  to  hir  loue  take, 

His  herte  maie  it  not  forbeare, 

That  he  ne  roreth  as  a  beare.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

He  perceiuing  his  enemies  dayly  to  increase  vpon  him. 
and  all  the  countries  about  to  be  in  a  rore.  making  fires  and 
singing  songs,  &c. — Fox.  Actes,  p.  656.  King  Edto.  IV. 

"Whose  [the  ryuer  of  Martia]  head  springing  out  of  the 
top  of  an  high  mountayn.  and  fallyng  duwne  vppoa  a  rocke 
bei.eih,  made  muche  noyse  and  roryng. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtitts,  fol.  16. 
Thereat  he  rored  for  exceeding  paine, 
That,  to  have  heard,  great  horror  would  have  bred. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  8. 
Be  not  affrighted  when  ye  hear  the  roar 
Of  the  wide  waters  when  they  charge  the  shore. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

Fearful  and  high  it  blazes  ;  help,  good  people, 

Gov.  Pox  o'  their  paper  houses,  how  they  smother  ! 
They  light  like  candles,  how  the  rore  still  rises  ! 

Beaum.  §•  Fletch.  The  Island  Pri/icess,  Acti.  sc.  2. 

Gaz.  My  master's  ware  !— We  are  undone  !— O  strange  ! 
a  lady  to  turn  roarer,  and  break  glasses  ! 

Massingcr.   The  Renegado,  Acti.  sc.  3. 
Gil.  You  are  not  mad  upon  the  sudden  now. 
Fr<t.  No.  Gill.     I  have  been  mad  these  five  hours: 
I'll  sell  my  mill,  and  buy  a  roring. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.   The  Maid'in  the  Milt,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

The  same  ocean,  entring  (as  we  wil  shew)  into  many 
amies  and  creekes,  keepeth  a  roaring  against  the  other 
gul.'es  and  teas  within  the  earth,  and  so  neer  comrneth  unto 
them,  that  the  Arabian  guile  is  not  from  the  ..Egyptian  sea. 
above  115  miles.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  68. 

So  roll  the  billows  to  th'  Icarian  shore, 

From  east  and  south  when  winds  begin  to  roar, 

nsions  in  the  clouds,  and  sweep 
ruffled  deep. 
Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 

Who  can  number  the  groans  and  the  plaints,  the  roarings 

and  the  howlings,  the  curses  and  imprecations,  which,  out 

of  the  anguish  of  their  souls,  they  do  continually  belch  out 

against  God,  against  themselves,  and  against  all  the  world! 

Sharp,  vol.vi.  Ser.  10. 

The  roarer  is  an  enemy  rather  terrible  than  dangeroui. 
He  has  no  other  qualification  for  a  champion  of  controversy 
thai1  a  hardened  front  audzstrong  voice. — Rambler,  No.144. 


ROB 

ROAST,  v.  \     Fr.  Rost,  roster;  It.  Arrostire. 

Roast,  n.  J  Lye  and  Somner  have  Ge- 
rost-od.  The  Ger.  Rost  (Wachter)  is  crates,  a 
grate,  and  roslen.  (torrere,)  to  heat  or  dress  by  fire 
upon  a  grate  ;  he  observes  that  the  Gr.  Tepxr-eii/, 
is  to  dry,  to  burn,  and  rapa-os,  a  grate ;  and  that 
hence,  by  metathesis,  rost  and  roslen  may  have 
been  formed.     To  roast  (in  culinary  usage)  is — 

To  dress  or  cook  meat,  vegetables,  fruits,  by 
placing  them  to  a  fire;  meat  commonly  being 
suspended  and  turned  ;  then,  generally,  to  roast 
is  to  heat,  to  burn,  to  parch;  (met.)  to  heat  or 
place  in  a  hot  situation  ;  to  jeer,  to  banter. 

To  rule  the  roast,  (sc.)  as  king  of  the  feast, 
orderer,  purveyor,  president ;  or  may  it  not  be  to 
rule  the  roost,  an  expression  of  which  every 
poultry-yard  would  supply  an  explanation  ?  See 
the  quotation  from  Jewell,  in  v.  Roost. 

The  comon  of  the  oste  bouht  tham  hors  flesch. 

Or  mules  or  assis  ro$le,  or  haf  Men  mete  lesse. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  175. 

He  coude  rosle,  and  sethe,  and  broile,  and  frie. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  319. 

And  so  sitteth  downe  by  his  Are.  and  vpon  the  hard 
ground  rosteth  as  it  were  his  wearie  sides  thus  daintily- 
stuffed.—  Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 

Who  home  straite  led 

A  fiue-yeares-old  male  oxe  :  feld,  slewe,  and  Head : 
Cather'd  about  liim  :  cut  him  vp  with  art  ; 
Spitted  and  roasted  ;  and  his  euery  part 
Diuided  orderly. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xix. 
Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the  ro«(, 
Hath  giuen  the  dutchy  of  Aniou  and  Mayne 
Vnto  the  poore  king  Reignier. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 


Larceny  from  the  person  is  either  by  privately  stealing,  or 

by  open  and  violent  assault,  which  is  usually  called  robbery. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  17. 

ROB.  It.  Robbo:  Fr.  Rob;  the  juice  of  black 
whortleberries  preserved,  (Cotgrave.)  The  word 
is  said  to  be  from  the  Arabic  verb  Raba  or  rubaba, 
concinnare,  coliigere.      See  Menage. 

The  infusion  and  decoction,  prepared  as  before,  being 
evaporated  to  a  thicker  consistence,  accord  in;;  to  the  several 
degrees  of  thickness,  passeth  nit  o  a  jelly,  deirntuhl,  sapa  n./> 
extract,  which  contains  all  the  virtues  of  the  infusion  or 
decoction,  freed  onely  from  some  of  the  watery  parts. 

Arbuthnot.  Nature  of  Aliments,  c.  3. 

ROBE,  v.  \  Fr.  Rdbbc  :  It.  Roba  ;  Sp.Ropa, 
Robe,  n.  J  Low  Lat.  Roba,  rauba.  In  A.  S. 
Hrif  is  venter,  the  belly,  and  reaf  is  vestimentum, 
a  clothing  or  covering.  In  Ger.  Raub  is  vesti- 
mentum, and  reif,  venter;  the  application  of  hrif, 
reif  to  the  trunk  of  the  body  may  be  because  it  is 
rived  or  severed  by  the  lower  limbs,  and  of  reaf, 
and  raub,  to  the  clothing,  because  used  to  cover 
the  trunk  of  the  body.    (  See  Breeches.)     A  robe 

A  vestment  or  clothing  thrown  over  other  gar- 
ments ;    and  usually  applied  to   those  worn   on 

ceremonious  occasions. 


Was  1 


The  i 


"V        Fr.   Rober;     It.  Rubare 

>  Robar  ,•  Dut.  Rooven ;  Ger 

.  J  ben:  A.  S.  Reaf-an,  rt/ppan ; 


ROB, 

Ro'bbi 
Ro'bbi 
Raub-jan,  to  reave,  to  rip,  to 


\e  Fox. 
Sp. 
R,tu- 
Goth. 
to  tear  away,  to 
take  away,  with  force  or  violence.  (See  the 
quotation  from  Blackstone.)  Generally,  to  take 
away. 

To  take  away,  to  deprive  of,  to  plunder,  to  de- 
spoil. 
The  kyng  made  hym  wroth  ynow  and  no  wonder  yt  was 
That  strange  men  in  hys  owne  londe  dude  hym  such  trespas 
That  a  sailede  ys  loud  and  to  rubbery  drowe 
And  robbede  yes  bestes  and  his  gam,  and  hyi 


Hure  robe  was  ryecher.  tha 

Thus  >o/,o./  in  russett.  ich  ; 


And  you  shall  kn 


:  Plouhman,  p.  2-1. 

Id.  lb.  p.  16li. 

re  Hose,  p.  180. 
;  wherefore  these  roabes 


)  the  schrewe  rcldnniceii  1 


■  here  willi 


at  stonde. 
Id.  p.  94. 

Justyn  &  Godemunde,  of  Danmark  dukes  riche, 
Aryued  in  Southfolk  &  brent  Ipsewiche, 
Men  &  woman  slouli,  &  mid,,  /  thoruh  the  lond. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  3S. 

It  sais  of  tham  this  sawe, 

That  thei  dred  no  thing  God,  no  gemed  euenhed  of  lawe, 
Botfelawes  vnto  thefes,  to  roiiot<rsofilkcuutre. — Id.  p  65. 
Poverte  myght  passe  whith  oute  peril  of  robbynge. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  270. 
And  Ihesus  biheeld,  and  seide,  a  man  cam  doun  fro  Jeru- 
salem into  lerico:  and  fel  among  theuys,  and  thei  ruhhidni 
hym,  and  woundiden  hym,  and  wenten  awey:  and  lefts  the 
man  half  alyue.—  Wiclif.  Luk.  c.  10. 
The  strong,  the  feeble  overgothe, 
But  I  that  weare  my  simple  clothe, 
Robbe  both  robbed,  and  rnbhours, 

And  guile  guiling,  and  guilours. — Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 
And  hir  in  bothe  his  armis  hent, 
And  put  his  honde  towarde  the  cofre. 
Where  to  robbe  he  made  a  profre. —Gower.  von.  A.  b.  V. 
My  father  your  exemplar  is 
I  haue  it  right  weil  vnderstonde.— Id.   lb. 
These  two  were  twinnes,  and  twixt  them  two  did  share 

The  heritage  of  all  celestial!  grace ; 
That  all  the  rest  it  seem'd  they  robbed  bare 
Of  bounty,  and  of  beautie,  and  all  vertues  rare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 
Each  place  abounding  with  fowle  injuries, 
And  fil'd  with  treasure  rackt  with  robberies. 

Id.  Mother  Hubberd's  Talc. 
Bold  Amycus  from  the  robb'd  vestry  brings 
The  chalices  of  heaven,  and  holy  things 
Of  precious  weight.— Dnjdcn.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xii. 


What  Christian  soldier  is  there  that  will  not  he  touched 

St.  Francis,  or  of  St.  Augustine,   do  such  service,  for  en- 

largin"  tic  Christian  borders :  and  an  order  of  St.  Jago,  or 
St.  Michael,  or  St.  George,  only  to  rob,;  and  feast,  and  per- 
form rites  and  observances?— Bacon.  Of  an  Holy  War. 

Lear.  I'll  sec  their  trial  first :  bring  in  the  evidence. 
Thou  robed  man  of  justice,  take  thy  place; 
And  thou,  his  yoke-fellow  of  equity, 
Bench  by  his  side.—  Shakespeare    K.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  6. 
So,  as  she  bad.  that  witch  they  disaraid, 

And  rob'd  of  roiall  robes,  and  purple  pall, 

And  ornaments  that  richly  were  displaid; 

Ne  spared  they  to  strip  her  naked  all, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  S. 
In  auncient  time,  all  the  images  and  statues  erected  to 
the  honour  of  any  men  were  in  their  gownes  and  robes. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiv.  c.  5. 
When  rosy  morning  call'd  them  from  their  rest, 
Ulysses  rob'd  him  in  the  cloak  and  vest. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  v. 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour, 
When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town, 
She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  id' country  brown. 

Goldsmith.  Deserted  Village. 

RO'BIN.  \      The  redbreast;    Low  Lat.  Rube- 

Ro'binet.  f  cula  ;  a  rttbedine  pectoris,  from  the 

redness  of  his  breast.     A  bird  familiarly  called 

Robin ;  as  other  animals  are  called  Tom,  Jack,  &c. 


And  robyn  red  breste 
He  shal  be  the  preest 
The  requiem  masse  ' 


Skelton.  The  Boke  of  Philip  Sparow. 

The  nightingale,  of  birds  most  choice, 

To  do  her  best  shall  strain  her  voice ; 
And  to  this  bird,  to  make  a  set, 
The  mavis,  merl,  and  robinet. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymphal  8. 


ROBU'ST. 

RoBIl'sTIOtlS. 
RoBU'sTIOUSLl 


Fr.  Robitste ;  It.  and  Si 
Robuslo ;     Lat.   Robustrts 

:ig,  firm,    (from 
strength.      See  Cobrobo. 
Robu' 

Strong,  hale,  hearty;  of  confirmed  strength  or 
gour;     of    rude    strength;     vigorous,    rudely 


After  they  had  rush'd  in,   he  being  newly  awak'd,   and 

staring  upon  them,  and  [hiiikiue  to  defend  himself,  a  robust 
boisterous  rocue  knock!  him  down,  and  so  the  rest  fell  upon 
him,  and  strangled  him  with  much  ado. 

Howell  b.i.  s.  3.  Let.  22. 


ROC 

Why  fell  I  not  from  that  my  all.arm'd  horse, 
On  which  I  rode  before  the  gates  of  Gaunt, 
Before  the  Belgic  and  Burgonian  force, 

There  challenging  their  countrie's  combatant; 
Cast  from  my  seat  in  some  udmstious  course, 
That  they  of  me  the  victory  might  vaunt? 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  v 

Indeed  the  common  people  have  most  robustious  bodies. 

Fuller.    Worthies.   Cambridge-shir 

Indeed  the  multitude  commend  writers  as  they  do  fencei 

orwrestlers,  who.  if  they  come  in  robusliously,  and  put  for 

with  a  deal  of  violence,  are  received  lor  tb-  'braver  fellows, 

B.  Jonson.  Dis 

That  robustiousness  of  body,   and  pu 

which  is  the  only  fruit  of  strength. 

Sir  E.  Sandys.  Slate  of  Religion,  sig.  S.  2. 
Survey  the  warlike'  horse  1  didst  thou  invest 
With  thunder  his  robust  distended  chest  ? 

Young.  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

This  proceeded  rather  from  the  robustness  of  the  bladder, 

that  was  able  to  resist  the  weight  of  a  taller  pillar  of  water, 

than  from  the  non  eravitatiou  of  water  in  the  upper  part  of 

the  tube  on  that  in  the  lower.— Bogle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.ik>u. 

No  works  indeed, 

That  ask  robust,  tough  sinews,  bred  to  toil, 

Servile  employ  1  but  such  as  may  amuse, 
Not  tire,  demanding  rather  skill  than  1 


of  person, 


Taste, 


}Fr.  Roc, 
Rocca;  Sp 
cleft,  or  pnyi 
ner.)    But' 


roche,   rocher ;    It. 

Roca,  from   p<o{,   a 

i/u,  to  break,  ( Skin- 

Tooke  consult  rs  rock 


ROCK. 

Ro'CKLESS 

Ro'ckt. 

Ro'CKINESS.  _ 

to  be  the  past  part,  rog,  rock,  from  wrig-an,  to  cover, 
and  so  called,  because  covered  or  nidden,  (sc.)  by 
water  ;  though  afterwards,  from  similarity  of  ap- 
pearance, when  left  uncovered  by  the  secession  of 
the  waters,  masses  of  a  like  substance  upon  the 
coast,  or  upon  land,  received  the  same  name ;  and 
rocli,  (met.)— 

A  sure  hold,  a  solid  foundation,  a  security, 
defence,  protection.     See  Rock,  infra. 

Rockiness  is  not  uncommon  in  geological 
works. 

So  that  he  was  al  to  raced  pecemel  in  a  stonde, 
Kehe  Ivm  from  other,  among  the  roches,  er  he  com  to 
gronde.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  22. 

And  what  sowne  is  it  like,  quod  he  ? 
Peter,  lyke  the  beating  of  the  see, 
Quod  I,  against  the  rockes  holow, 
Whan  tempests  done  her  sbippes  swalow. 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.iii. 
Er  thei  to  londe  might  approche, 
The  ship  to  claue  vpon  a  roche, 
And  all  goth  downe  in  to  the  depe.— Gower.  Con.A.  b.viii. 

The  firste  of  these  legates  or  messengers  was  Simon, 
whose  name  he  chauncrcd.  aiol  calbal  h\m  Cephas;  the 
which  word  implieth  as  much  as  this  I.atioe  name  Petrus, 
yt  is  to  saie,  a  rocke  or  a  stone. —  Udul.  Marke,  c.  4. 


;  the  \ 


i  vp. 


Surrey.  Virgile.  jEneis,  b.  iv. 
as  a  rockesure  waie  to  make  al  obe- 
ghospell,  and  to  prouoke  the  rulers 

.mm.   Dedication  to  Queue  Katerine. 


The  mariner  yet  halfe  amazed  stares 

At  perill  past,  and  yet  in  doubt  ne  dares 
To  ioy  at  his  foolhappie  oversight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.i.  C.6. 
But  all  of  diamond  perfect  pure  and  clene 

It  framed  was,  one  massy  entire  mould, 
Hew'n  out  of  adamant  rocke  with  engines  keene, 

That  point  of  spearc  it  never  percen  could. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  7. 
Mav  not  a  thousand  dangers  sleep 
In  the  smooth  bosome  of  this  deep? 
No,  'tis  so  rocklesse,  and  so  cleare, 
That  the  rich  bottom  does  appeare 
Pav'd  all  with  precious  thines.  nor  tome 
I'ti  in  shine, raot  ve.-.sels,  but  there  home. 

Beaumont.  Of  Loving  al  First  Sight. 
The  sov'reign  castle  of  the  rocky  isle, 

Wherein  Penelope  the  princess  lay, 
Shone  with  a  then. and  lamps,  v.  Inch  did  exile 

The  shadows  dark,  and  turn'd  the  night  to  day^ 


tlu  Jim: 


And  sworn  till  I  was  falne  vpon  a  flood, 

Whose  shores,  me  thought,  on  good  aduantage  stood, 

For  my  receit,  rock-fre 


ROC 

I'm  clear  by  nature,  as  a  rocklcss  stream, 
But  they  dig  through  the  gravel  of  my  heart, 
And  raise  the  mud  of  passions  up  to  cloud  me. 

Dryden.  Duke  of  Guise,  Act  11 
My  heart's  so  plain, 

That  men  on  everv  passing  through  may  look, 
Lite  fishes  gliding  in  a  rluistal  brook; 
When  troubled  most,  it  does  the  bottom  show, 
'Tis  weedtess  all  above,  and  rockless  all  below. 

Id.  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  i 
What  could  I  do,  alas  !  encompass'd  round 
"With  steepy  mountains  and  a  rocky  ground? 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furio 
This  genial  intercourse,  and  mutual  aid, 
Cheers  what  were  else  a  universal  shade, 
Calls  nature  from  her  ivy-mantled  den 
And  softei     " 


i  human  rock-work  i 


Cowper.  Charily. 

ROCK,  n.  "\       See  Rock,  ante. 

Rock,  v.       >      A  rock  (roy,  rok)  is,  the  part — 

Ro'cket.  J  covered  by  the  wool  —  of  the 
machine  which  spinsters  use.  Rocket,  the  dim.  of 
rock,  part  of  the  dress  of  a  bishop,  or,  as  formerly, 
of  women  ;  or  that  with  which  a  person  is  covered. 
(See  Tooke.)  Rokett  (in  Froissart)  appears  to 
have  been  a  spear,  with  its  point  or  head  covered, 
to  prevent  injury,  as  the  point  of  a  fencing  foil 
now  is ;  a  firework,  with  the  powder  closely 
covered. 

To  rock,  rook,  rouk,  or  ruck, — to  cover,  to  lie 
covered,  to  lie  close  ;  to  take  shelter. 

Rooky,  (in  Shakespeare,)  seems  to  be  merely 
rooking,  i.  e.  covering,  protecting,  sheltering. 

To  rook  appears  also  to  signify, — to  play  the 
rogue,  (see  Rogle,)  to  practise  loguery  -,  and, 
consequentially,  to  cheat,  to  rob,  to  plunder. 


-Chaucer.  Mom.  of  the  R. 

His  casule,  chimer,  and  rochet,  were  all  to  be  rent  and 
tome  from  his  back.— Fox.  Actes,  p.  207.  Ken.  II. 

For  if  the  Gospell  were  taught  without  checke,  in  awhyle 
shoulde  nothinge  remayneof  that  generation,  neythermyter 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

These  homicides  all 

That  in  a  wayte  lye  to  minder  men. 
O  false  murderer,  rucking  in  thy  den  ! 

Chaucer.  The  Nonnes  Prcsles  Tale,  V.  15,1(12. 
What  is  mankynde  more  unto  you  yholde 
Than  is  the  shepe  that  roukelh  in  the  foldej 

Id.  TheKnightes  Tale,  v.  1310. 
Now  ryse,  my  dere  brother  Troylus, 


Fore 

To  wepe,  and  in  thy  bed  1 


And  on  the  Moday  r 


Id.  Trail.  St  Cres.  b. ' 


<}..lr<  r.    Cuii.  J.  b.  iv. 


Croiiijilc,  vol.  ii.  c.  173. 

n  the  marches  of  Calays. 

ay  nexte  commyng,  and 
there  contynewe  thyrty  dayes  complete,  the  Fridayes  onely 
excepte,  and  to  deliuer  all  maner  of  knyghtes  and  squyers, 
gentlemen,  straungcrs  of  anv  inaiu-r  o''  n  icyon,  whatsoeuer 
they  be,  that  wyll  come  thydcr,  for  the  breakynge  of  fyue 
sne.ires,  niiiher  slurp  or  ml.ril,  .  at  tl.Jr  pleasure. 

id.  n.c.te-2. 

Haue  lazie  wings,  be  euerleane, 

In  sullen  corners  rucke, 
When  thou  art  seene  be  thought  a  signe 

To  folke  of  euill  lucke.—  ll'iiaer.  Albion  s  Eng.  b.  vii. 

The  owle  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  euill  signe  i 

Dogs  howl'd,  r-i  l.hiueuiis  1   mi" M  sbunk  down  trees  ; 
The  rauen  rolled  her  on  the  chimnies  top, 
And  chatt'ring  pies  in  dismall  discords  sung. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  II.  Actv.  sc.  6. 

All  noises  else, 

At  bonerire5,  rockets,  fireworkes,  with  the  shoutes 

That  cry  that  gladnesse,  which  their  hearts  would  pray, 
Had  they  but  grace  of  thinking,  at  these  routes, 
On  th'  often  camming  of  this  holy-day. 

B.  Jonson.   Vnderwoods.  To  the  King. 
Each  prest  adorn'd  was  in  a  surplesse  white, 
The  bishops  dond  their  albes  and  copes  of  state, 
Aboue  their  rockets  button'd  faire  before, 
And  miters  on  their  heads,  like  crowues  they  wore. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlagne,  b.  ii.  8.  4. 


ROD 

Alcides  ne'er  more  fit  for  war's  stern  shock, 
Than  when  with  woman  spinning  at  the  rock. 

Drayton.  Queen  Catherine  to  Henry  Tudor. 

Light  thickens, 

And  the  crow  makes  wing  to  the  rookie  wood. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  ill.  sc.  2. 
Then  on  the  rock  a  scanty  measure  place 
Of  vital  flax,  and  turn'd  the  wheel  apace. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Mctam.  b.  viii. 
Wild.  In  the  gaming-house,  where  I  found  most  of  the 
town  wits  :  the  prose-wits  playing,  and  the  verse-wits  rook- 
ing.—Id.  The  Mock  Astrologer,  Act  iii.  sc.  i.\ 

How  any  one's  being  put  into  a  mixed  herd  of  unruly  boys, 
and  there  learning  to  wrangle  at  trap,  or  rook  at  spanfarthing, 
fits  him  for  civil  conversation  or  business,  I  do  not  see. 

Locke.  On  Educative,  s.  10. 


ROCK,  v.  ~\  Fr.  Rocquer  un  enfant,  to  rock 
Ro'cker.  >a  child.  Skinner  and  Junius 
Ro'cking,  n.  J  think, — from  the  Ger.  Rucken  ,• 

Sw.  Rucka,  rugya,  cedere,  movere,  motitare,  to 

set  in  motion.     (A.  S.  Rtccan,  to  reach.) 

To   move,  to  set  in  motion  ;  and  further,  to 

move  to  and  fro,  backwards  and  forwards ;  and, 

consequentially,  to  lull  to  rest. 
Al  so  hemselve.  suffren  muche  hunger 
And  wo  in  wint  tyme.  with  wakyng  a  nyghtes 
To  ryse  to  the  ruel.  [reel]  to  rocke  the  eradel,  Sas. 


The  Reces  Tale,  v.  4154. 

vith  all,  he  savth,  that  be 
1  seeke  in  the  Scripture 
i  true  fayth.  though  ten 
eday. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.2S7. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  rocking  her  to  and  fro,  In 

faith,  mistress,  said  he,  it  is  high  time  for  you  to  bid  us 

good  night  for  ever,  since  others  can  possess  your  place  in 

your  own  time. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

Midwiues,  rockers,  nurses,  with  the  cradle  and  all,  -were 
prepared  and  in  a  readines. 

Fox.  Actes,  p.  1450.  Qtteene  Mary. 
Then  faire-helm'd  Hector  turn'd  to  Troy,  and  (as  he  trode 

the  field) 
The  black  bul's  hide,  that  at  his  backe  he  wore  about  his 

shield, 
(In  the  extreme  circumference)  was  with  his  gate  so  rockt, 
That  (being  largei  it  (both  at  onoei  his  necke  and  ankles 
knockt.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi. 


ROG 

And  by  his  very  strength  my  line  so  far  doth  (tretch, 
As  draws  my  floating  cork  down  to  the  very  ground, 
And  wresting  of  mv  rod  doth  make  my  boat  turn  round. 
Drayton.   The  Muses' Elysium,  Nymphal  0. 
When  he  [Octavius]  saw  that  the  king  Antiochus  made 
no  hast  to  give  him  his  dispatch  presently,  but  said  he  would 
make  him  an  answere  another  day.  [he]  made  no  more  adoe, 
but,  with  a  wand  or  rod  that  he  had  in  his  hand,  drew  a 
.give 
that 
compasse. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiv.  c.  G. 

Princes  do  find  so  great  conveniency,  ease,  and  security  in 
their  government  by  law,  that  the  sence  of  that  will  keep 
them  far  better  within  the  compass  of  laws  than  the  people's 
holding  a  rod  over  them,  which  the  best  princes  are  like  to 
suffer  the  most  by,  and  bad  will  but  grow  desperate  by  it. 

Stillingfleel,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 
Feeling,  but  as  monarch  ought  to  feel, 
Not  for  myself,  but  them,  I'll  kiss  the  rod. 
And,  having  own'd  the  justice  of  my  God, 
Mvs.lt  with  firmness  to  the  ruin  give, 
And  die  with  those  for  whom  I  wish'd  to  live. 

Churchill.  Gotham,  b.  ii. 

RO'DOMONT.  "k  Fr.  Rhodomontade  ;  from 
Rodomonta'de.  >  Rodomnnt,  one  of  Boyardo's 
Rodomoxta'do.  J  and  Ariosto's  fighting  men. 
A  blusterer,  a  boaster. 

He  had  thought  to  have  ben  the  leader 

Had  the  match  gone  on, 

And  triumpht  our  whole  nation 

In  his  rodomont  fashion. — B.  Jonson.  Masque  of  Owles. 


preach  ech  contrary  to  other  i 


In  like  manner  to  procure  sleepe,  by  lying  in  some  pretie 
bed  that  mav  be  rocked  to  and  fro,  is  oftentimes  good  for  a 
man  s  health.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  4. 

At  every  gate 

The  thronging  populace  with  hasty  strides 

Press  furious,  and,  too  eager  of  eseape, 

Obstruct  the  easy  way  ;  the  rocking  town 

Supplants  their  footsteps.  Philips.  Cider,  b.i. 

His  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had  kept, 

Was  weary,  and  without  a  rocker  slept ! 

Supine  he  snor'd.  Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

The  trembling  altar  his  appearance  spoke  ; 

The  marble  flour  and  glittering  ceiling  shook; 

The  doors  were  roc!.',! :  the  statue  seem'd  to  nod. 

And  all  the  fabric  own'd  the  present  god. 

Id.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  XV. 

Every  part  of  a  tree  will  not  do  for  this  purpose,  [rook's 
nest,]  as  some  branches  may  not  be  sufficiently  strong:  a \d 
still  others  mnv  1  ,_■  ton  much  exposed  to  the  rod.inqs  <>i  the 
Wind.— Goldsmith.  History  of  the  Earth,  b.  iv.  c.2. 

ROD.     Dut.  Roedc;  Ger.  Rult,  rets;   Sw.Sis. 

Wachter  derives  from  n/s-en,  surgcre,  quia  surgit 
e::  arbore,  et  crescendo  crigitur.  See  Risse, 
Rush,  and  Reed. 

A  shoot  rising  or  springing,  (from  a  tree.)  A 
long',  thin  shoot  or  twig  ;  a  long  stick,  used  as  an 
emblem  of  authority ;  long,  slender  twigs,  col- 
leeted  into  a  bundle  ;  a  long  stick  to  measure  with. 

For  ye  shall  see  ladies  stond, 

Ech  with  a  great  rod  in  hond. 

Clad  in  black  with  visage  white 

Ready  each  other  for  to  smite.— Chaucer.  Dreame. 


With  v  hiehe  I  am  of  loue  smiten. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

I  have  authorytie  geuen  vnto  me  by  Christ  to  punishe 
rebellions  and  such  as  are  vnrewlve  with  the  rodde  of  coi- 
reccion. —  Vdal.  ICor.  c.  4. 

164a 


Beaum.  $  Fletc/i.   The  Coronation, 

The  duke  of  Epernon,  in  a  kind  of  i 
desir'd  leave  of  the  king  to  block  up  Rochel,  and  in  six 
weeks  he  would  undertake  to  deliver  her  to  his  hands;  but 
I  believe  he  reckons  without  his  host. 

Howell,  b.  i.  s.  2.  Let.  24. 

If  we  have  no  reason  for  it,  all  these  glorious  words,  gene- 
rous, brave,  flee  are  nothing  but  empty  flash  and  mere  rho- 
domontado. — Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

St.  Jude  argues  with  the  rodomonls  of  his  time,  out  of  the 
storv  ofthe  archangels  and  the  devil's  contestabout  the  body 
of  Moses.—  Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 

ROE,  (of  a  fish.)  The  roan  or  roes  of  fishes, 
ova  piscium,  Ger.  Roijhcn  ,•  Dut.  Rogher :  Skin- 
ner derives  from  Lat.  Renes,  the  reins.  Wachter, 
— from  the  Gr.  'Poy-av,  lumare,  to  swell. 

Ben.  Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Romeo. 

Mer.  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dryed  tiering.  O  flesh,  flesh, 
how  art  thou  fishified  ! 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  c]-  Juliet,  Act  ii.  6C.  4. 

ROE.         \      A.S.Raa;  Dut.Ree,  Ger.Rek; 

Roe'buck.  J  Sw.  Rae.  Ihre  thinks  it  is  so  called 
from  its  colour,  (sc.  roan,  (qv.)  between  a  yellow 
and  grey,)  and  adds  that  the  turtle-dove  is  in  the 
Goth,  called  Urava-dubo,  and,  as  he  conjectures, 
on  the  same  account. 


Che 


.4083. 


The  roe's  much  swiftness  doth  no  more  avail, 
Nor  help  him  now,  than  if  he  were  a  snail. 

Drayton.  Koah's  Flood. 
A  harmless  roebuck  gave  the  rustling  sounds  ; 
Lo,  from  the  thicket  swift  as  thee  he  bounds. 

Mickle.  Lusiad,  b.  ix. 

ROGATION.  Fr.  Rogation,-  It.  Rogazione ; 
Sp.  Rogacione;  Lat.  Rogatio,  from  rogare,  to  ask, 
to  beg.     See  the  quotation  from  Hooker. 

I  wishe,  M.  Bilney,  that  you  would  but  once  search  and 
set  out  the  first  origine  of  these  rooation  daies. 

Fox.  Actes,  p.  914.  Henry  VIII. 

As  things  inuented  to  one  purpose  are  by  vse  easily  con- 
uerted  to  more,  it  grew  that  supplications  with  this 
BOlemnitie  for  the  appeasing  of  God'swrath,  and  the  I 
ing  of  publique  euils. 
Litanies.— Rogalic. 


of  the  Greeke  church  termed 
r  of  the  Latine. 
Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Polilie  b.v.  s.  41. 


ROGUE,  n. 

Rogue,  v. 

Ro'guery. 

Ro'gcesiup. 

Ro'guish. 

Ro'gcishlt. 

Ro'giisusess. 

Ro'glt, 


Skinner  and  Juniusmention, 
among  other  etymologies  that 
have  been  suggested,  the  A.  S. 
Wreg-an,  to  accuse.  Tooke 
considers  it  to  be  (according  to 
the  usual  change  of  the  cha- 
racteristic) the  past  tense,  and 
therefore,  past  part,   of  tha 


ROI 

A.S.  verb  Wreg-an,  to  wrine,  to  wrie9  to  cover,  to 
cloak ;  and  the  meaning,  covered,  cloaked,  to  be 
the  most  aptly  applied  to  the  character  designated 
by  the  term. 

One  who  has — cove/W,  cloaked,  concealed,  secret 
designs  or  purposes;  insidious,  treacherous  de- 
signs; a  dishonest  person;  very  early  applied  to 
vagrants  or  vagabonds,  beggars  or  mendicants, 
from  their  common  dishonesty ;  also  applied  to  a 
playful  knave,  an  arch  fellow;  to  one  who  prac- 
tises insinuating  or  ingratiating  artifices. 

For  if  hee  be  hut  once  so  taken  idely  roguing,  hee  may 
punish  him  more  lightly,  as  with  stockes,  or  such  like. 

Spenser.  State  of  Ireland. 

And  to  these  may  be  added  another  sort  of  like  loose  fel- 
lowes,  which  doe  passe  up  and  downe  amongst  gentlemen 
by  the  name  of  jesters,  but  are  (indeed)  notable  rogues,  and 
partakers  not  nncly  <.u  in, my  stealthes,  by  setting  forth  other 
men's  goods  to  he  stolne,  but  also  privy  to  many  traitrous 
practices  and  common  carryevs  of  ncwes,  with  desire  whereof 
you  would  wonder  how  much  the  Irish  are  fed.—  Id.  lb. 

Wherefore,  ti  coin  piss  his  intent,  t.e  [Marius]  f.  11  in  friend- 
ship with  Giaucia  and  one  Statnrninus,  two  of  the  most  bold, 
most  desperate,  and  nio.-r  harehvaiud  \  oimg  men  that  were 
in  all  Rnme,  who  had  all  the  raublement  of  rogues  and  beg- 
gers,  and  such  tumultuous  people,  at  their  commandment. 
North.  Plutarch,  p.3Cl. 

To  live  in  one  land  is  captivity. 

To  run  all  countries  a  wild  roguery.— Donne,  Elegy  3. 
Tho.  This  was  thy  roguing, 

For  thou  wert  ever  whispering;  fye  upon  thee. 

Beaum.  $>■  Fletch.  Monsieur  Thomas,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 


ROL 


Though  the  perst 


vhich  you  reckoned,  yet  the 
Spenser.  State  of  Ireland. 
here! 
tvas  given  me, 

.   The  Pilgrim,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 


ey  thing.— M.  The  Mad  Lot 
tell  thee  there  is  nothing 


Under  the  sun  (reckon  them 
Crept  into  th'  world  with  mai 
So  mad,  so  senceless,  poor  an 
Roguy,  and  scurvy.— Id.  The 

His  heir  roguishly  wasteth  ; 


Besides  all  these,  V: 
I  think  my  author  c 
Such  hearty  rogues  ■ 


Grainger.  On  Eccles.  p.  303. 
a  sort  of  wights, 
i  Teckelites, 

ie  king  and  laws, 


Drydcn.  Epilogue  /■>  Constantluc  (lie  C 
senseless  than  the  roguery 


<>t  m]i1  aiiriksmrv  aii-l  an 
That  out  lit"  garbages  of  i 

Presag'd  th'  events  oftri 


;  or  battle. 

Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 
Cur'd  of  her  splenetic  and  sullen  fits, 
To  such  a  peer  my  willing  soul  submits, 
And  to  such  virtue  is  more  proud  to  yield, 
Than  'gainst  ten  titled  rogues  to  keep  the  field. 


C'HIYh 


The  Candidate. 


ROIST,  v.     ^       Fr.  Rastre;  a  ruffin,  roysier, 
Roi'ster,  n.     I  hackster,     swaggerer ;     saucy, 
Roi'ster,  v.     j  paultry,    scurvy  fellow,    (Cot- 
Roi'sting,  n.  J  grave.)        The     Fr.    Rustaady 
which   may  be  the  same  word,  is  explained  by 
Cotgrave  to  be  a  clown,  a  boor,  a  rude,  unman- 
nerly clown  ;  and  is  derived  by  Vergy  (see  Menage) 
from  the   Lat.  Rusticus.     Roist  seems  more  pro- 
bably to  descend  from  hrcos-an,  nvsan,  to  rush, 
mere,  irruere,  impetum  facere  ;  and  to  be  applied, 
generally,  to  unruly  violenec. 

To  act  with  unruly  violence,  riotously,  blus- 
teringly ;  turbulcntly,  licentiously. 

There  was  not  to  be  seene  in  his  house  any  courtlie  royst- 
ing  or  idlenesse  ;  no  pompe  at  all,  no  dishonest  word,  no 
swearing  could  there  he  heard.— Fox.  Actes,  p.  1368. 

These  roysters  tooke  from  him  all  that  they  could  finde, 
leauing  nothing  behinde  Hum,  insomuch  as  [hey  tooke  awaie 
tlie  very  hose  from  his  legs,  for  all  that  he  could  doe. 

Id.  lb.  p.  805.  Hen.  VIII. 
I  haue  a  roisting  challenge  sent  amongst  '. 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greekes 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsie  spirits. 

Shakespeare.   Trogt.  fy  Cres.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Then  ror/s/er  doystcr  in  his  oylie  tearmes, 

Cults,  thrusts,  and  mines  at  whomsoever  he  meets. "" 

Relume  from  Pemussus,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

But  all  his  [Edmond  CampianJ  searching  in  Loudon  avail- 
ing not,  he  did  at  length,  upon  some  intimation  received,  go 
into  B'-rks,  where  with  his  attendants  making  great  enqui- 
ries, did  with  lnueh  ado  liud  him  out  (disguised  like  a 
roi/ster,  as 'tis  said)  in  the  house  of  Edw.  Yates,  Esq.  at 
Lyford.—  Wood.  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  i. 

His  [Churchyards]  heels  being  equally  restless  with  his 


ROIL.  Chaucer  writes  the  verb,  to  roll,  reile, 
and,  according  to  Junius,  voile;  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  noun  by  Udal  and  Gascoigne  seems  to 
be,  to — lazy,  unwieldy,  roUiwj  corpulence, — or  it 
may  be  a  corruption  oirigoL 

Holinshed  mentions  the  Flemish  roile,  as  an  outlandish 
horse,  daily  brought  over. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

Andlothes  theeiiefe  <>i  hi.,  I.-riraUh-d  sides. 

Is  better  much  than  is  the  hairbrainde  colte 

Which  headlong  rmmes  and  for  no  bridle  bydes, 

But  huntes  for  sinnc  in  euery  hit  and  holte. 

Gascoigne.  The  Complaint  of  Phylomene. 
Nulla  in  turn  magno  est  cor/>ore  mica  satis,  There  is  not 
oneerummeor  droppe  of  go<;d  I'aei<-ti  in  all  th.it  great  regie's 
\>0dys.-Vdul.  Ftouresfor  L-.utnc  ^caliug,  tol  <il). 


Jd.  lb. 

ROLL,  v.    ^       Fr. Route,  rentier ;  \t.Rotolare; 

Roll,  n.        !   Sp.  Arollar :  Dut.  Rollen  ;  Ger. 

Ro'ller.        f  Rollen  ;     Sw.  Rulla ;      Low  Lat. 

Ro'lling,  n,  J  Rotulu,  rotulare,  from  Lat.  Rota, 
a  wheel. 

To  wheel  or  turn  round  or  about ;  to  turn  over, 
to  move  or  turn  upon  its  own  axis  ;  to  revolve,  to 
involve,  or  enfold,  to  enwrap  ;  to  move  in  rolling 
masses ;  to  make  circuitous  movements. 

And  than  wold  he  upon  his  Bihle  seke 

That  ilke  proverbe  of  Ecclesiaste,  « 

Where  he  commandeth,  and  forhedeth  faste, 

Man  shal  not  sutler  his  wif  go  nude  aboute. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  2326. 
This  yongest,  which  that  wente  to  the  toun, 
Ful  oh  in  hcrte  he  rolleth  up  and  doun 
The  beautee  of  thise  floreins  new  and  bright. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,771. 

And  the  fletyng  streme  that  reileth  downe  diuersly  from 

high  mountaignes  is  arrested  and  resisted  oftc  tyme  "by  (he 

encountryng   of  a  stone  that  is   departed   and  fallen  from 


Comming  out  of  the  wat.-r,  she  roicUih  herselfe  into  a 
yellow  cloth  of  fourteene  braces  long. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

Also  tftc  shippes  doe  rmth-  very  much  in  the  harbour,  by 
reason  in  Anile  weather  the  sea  will  hee  mightily  growen 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  552. 

If  I  should  be  ru  ed  by  the  mile  which  reciteth  the  ports 
that  send  barons  to  the  Parliament,  I  must  then  adde  to 
these,  Hastings  and  Hyde.— Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  17. 

In  the  which  rdle  was  conteyned  dyuerse  artycles  agayne 
ye  mayreand  ruh  s  of  the  cy  lie  of  I.-Vgrn,  and  Unit  hy  they  in 
the   corny nal tie   of  the  cytie  was  grcuouslye  taskyd   and 


wrong)  d.  —  fu!':i-i>(.  Chcomjcle,  an.  1257. 


Thispum'shement 
should  beare  vp  a  ;^ 
as  often  as  it  rolled  i 
could  neuer  en  use   it  to  lie,  but  that  it  rolled  downe  to  t 
hilles  foote  againe  immediately.—  Udal.  Fluwres,  fol.  ln;>, 


.ntohim.thnt  he  ["Hi^vnhu   j 
vnto  the  top  of  an  hill,  and 

featte  it  vp  againe.  but   he 


Whom  when  (.n  giniind  she  groveling  saw  to  r»u 
She  ran  in  hast  ins  life  to  have  bereft ; 

But,  ere  she  could  him  reach,  the  sinfull  sum  h- 
Having  his  ram  .-ii  corse  quite  sencelesse  left 

Was  iled  to  hell.— Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv. 


.  Pt.  Hen.  I V.  Act  iii. 


Not  what  you  haue  reseru'd,  nor  what  acknowledge, 
Put  we  i'  th'  roll  of  conquest. 

Shakespeare.  Aniottg  §  Cleopatra,   Act  v.  SC.  2. 
Well,  when  the  said  seed  is  gotten,  and  the  plot  of  ground 
laid  even  and  smooth,  with  cylinders  or  rollers,  it  must  be 
sowne  of  a  good  thicknesse  in  the  moneth  of  Aprill. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvn.  c.  10. 

How  abject,  how  inglorious,  'tis  to  lie 
Grovelling  in  dust  and  darkness,  when  on  high 
Empires  immense,  and  rolling  worlds  of  light, 
To  range  their  heavenly  srein's,  the  muse  invite 

Bluckmore.  Creation,  b.  i 

Then  thus  Ulysses  !   Happy  king,  whose  name 

The  brightest  shin,-,   in  all  th,-  rolls  of  fame! 

In  subjects  happy!  with  surprise  I  gaze! 

Thy  praise  was  just ,  their  .-.kill  tiaiiMvnds  thy  praise. 

Pope.   Homer.    Odyssey,  b.  viii 


S.iil  they  ■ 
lint  'ti/;is 


I, tho 


Pope  is  always  sm-oth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  Dryden  s 
page  is  a  natural  field,  rising  imo  inequalities,  and  diver- 
sified by  the  viuied  exuberant  of  ahundanl.  vegetation  ; 
Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn,  shaven  hy  the  scythe,  and  levelled 
by  the  roller. — Johnson.  Life  of  Pope. 

Mark  well  the  rollings  of  her  flaming  eye  ; 

And  tread  on  tiptue,  if  you  dare  draw  nigh. 

Young.  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  6. 

ROMA'NCE,  n.  \        For   the    origin    of   the 
Roma'ncer.  !  term  see  the  quotation  from 

Roma'ntick.  [Percy;  and  for  its  applica- 

Roma'ntigal.  J  tion,  that  from  Ritson.  As 
the  old  romances  were  remarkable  for  the  extra- 
vagance of  their  fictions,  romance  became  applied 
to— 

Any  wild,  extravagant  story,  or  invention  of  the 
imagination. 

Sir  Henry,  Pallid  sonne.  the  romance  ssis  so  there, 


Vi.'miVuui 
■  beivrli  th 


ucer.  The  Ri> 


The  god  of  love  th; 

Anon,  as  ve  shall  1 

Word  liy  word,  hy  right  -  mjiri^e. 

So  as  the  r amount  shall  devise.- 

And  eke  in  otherwise  alpo, 
Full  oft  tyme  it  fallet.-  so, 

M\n  ere  with  ■»  rood  pitance, 
Is  fed,  of  redvge  of  romance, 
Of  Idoyne,  and  of  Amadas, 

'i'jat  whiVni'.e  were  in  my  cas. 


■as  succeeded  by  what  was  called  the  romc 
lixture  of  the  language  of  the  Franks  and  t 
le  songs  of  chivalry  became  the  most  popula 

iniaals,  though  this  name  was  at  first  given 
oetry.—  Percy.  Rtliques,  vol.  iii.  p.  xxi. 

If  what  is  called  a  metrical  romance,  in  its  i 


)  any  piece  of 


irly  concluded   ihat  this  species  of  com^ 

ii  at  a  very  early  period  to  the  CJreeks 

ime,  adopted  from  them  by  the  Romans 

Rilson.  Romances,  vol.  i 


Yet  thus  it  is  ;  nor  otherwise  can  be; 
So  far  from  aught  romantic,  what  I  sing. 
Bliss  has  ro  being,  virtue  has  no  strength. 
But  from  the  prospect  of  immortal  life. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  8. 

RO'M  ANIZE,  v.  ^      Romanist,— a.  professor  of 
Ro'manism.  I  the    Roman    Catholic    re- 

Ro'manist.  >  ligion. 

Ro'mish.  I       To  romanize, — to  adopt, 

Ro'mist.  J  to  follow  Roman  or  Latin 

words  or  idioms  of  speech;    Roman  (Catholic) 
ceremonies  or  principles  of  belief. 
Yet,  if  your  English  romanized  hearts, 

'Gainst  nature's  custome  swell  with  foule  defame, 
Brandish  your  stings,  and  cast  your  vtmost  darts 
Against  the  greatnesse  of  her  glorious  name, 
Yet  shall  it  hue  to  your  eternall  shame. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  787. 
Besides  these,  manie  other  greeuances  the  said  Romanists 
doo  inflict  and  infer.— Fox.  Actes,  p.  241. 

Thus  Papists  have  the  common  faith  (and  I  wish  to  God 
they  had  no  more)  and  their  own  proper  Romanism,  to  the 
very  same  or  like  purpose  as  the  Jews  have  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  and  the  Talmud  of  their  rabbies. 

Brevint.  Of  the  New  Waies  to  Salvation,  p.  5. 

,  and  is,  and  shall 


}A.  S.  Rode,  crux,  a 
gibbet,  or  ^allowes,  a 
(Somner.)     Ger.  Rode ;    I 


Bulls  or  letters  of  election  only  serve  in  the  Romish 
CYiUXQh.—Ayliffe. 

For  as  the  Romisis  hold  fast  the  distinction  of  mortal  and 
venial  sins,  so  the  Pharisees,  with  the  same  result,  distin- 
guished of  the  divine  precepts  and  commandments,  that 
some  were  great,  that  is,  necessary  to  be  observed,  and  some 
small,  that  is,  such  as  did  not  bind  the  conscience  with  so 
strict  an  obligation,  but  that  the  violation  of  them  might, 
with  a  very  fair  ron)nurtiii<Mit  with  the  divine  justice,  be 
dispensed  with.— South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  5. 

RO'MESCOT,  or  )      See  the  quotations  for  a 

Ro'meshot.  S  sufficient  explanation. 

This  Jue  was  the  firste  kynge  that  grauntyd  a  peny  of 

euery  lyre  house  thorowe  this  realme  to  be  payed  to  ye  court 

of  Rome,  which  at  this  day  is  callyd  Rome  scole,  or  Petyr 

pens,  and  vet  is  payed  in  many  placis  of  England. 

Fabyan.  Chromjcle,  c.  141. 
And  this  was  the  course  the  Romanes  observed  in  the 
conquest  of  En^lami,  lor  L 1 1 e \  planted  some  of  their  legions 
in  all  places  convenient,  the  which  they  caused  the  coun- 
trey  to  maintaine,  putting  upon  every  portion  of  land  a 
reasonable  rent,  which  they  called  Romescot. 

Spenser.  Slate  of  Ireland. 


ROMP,  n. 
Romp,  v. 
Ro'mpishness. 
in  her  play. 


^  See  1 
V  a  name  ■ 
J       A  girl- 


A  romp  is 
given  to — 

noisy  and  boisterous 


KOO 
About  the  year  1380,  in  the  place  of  the  provencial,  a  new 
species  of  poetry  succeeded  in  France,  consisting  of  chants, 
roe^-itix,  l).ii:idjs,  lfndcnux,  and  pastorales.  Froissart  culti- 
vated it  [this  new  species  of  poetry]  with  so  much  success 
that  he  has  been  called  its  author. 

Warner.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  405. 

RO'NDURE.  Fr. Rondeur,— around,  acircle, 
a  globe. 

So  it  is  not  with  me  as  with  that  muse, 

Stirr'd  hy  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse ; 
Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use, 

And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse ; 
Making  a  complement  of  proud  compare, 

With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich  gems, 
With  April's  first-born  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 

That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure  hems. 

Shakespeare,  son.  21. 

RONT.     See  Runt. 

RO'NYON.     See  Royne. 

ROOD. 

rood 

Roo'dtree.  J  (Somner.)  Ger.  Rode ,■  Scotch 
Rude.  Rode  is  the  common  A.  S.  for  crux  in  the 
A.  S.  version  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  Goth. 
Gnlija,  whence  our  galloios.  Junius  derives  from 
Old  Isl.  Roda,  an  image  ;  and  which  Dr.  Jamieson 
seems  to  favour.  But  the  origin  may  lie  more 
nearly  at  hand ;  rode  is  not  only  a  cross,  but  a 
certain  measurement  of  land  made  by  a  rod,  and 
the  cross  may  have  been  rudely  formed  in  the 
imagination  of  the  early  A.  S.  converts  of  trans- 
verse rods.  The  ornaments  of  pictures  of  our 
Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  Saints,  may  have  been 
additions  of  after  times. 

Thnru  here  luther  mode, 

Heo  brogte  oure  Lord  Jhesu  Christ  to  dye  on  the  rode. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  Gl. 

And  gut  quath  Reson  by  the  rode,  ich  shall  no  reuthe 
have.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.7\. 

He  died  whan  I  came  fro  Jerusalem, 

And  lith  ygrave  under  the  rode-beem. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue. 

This  lorde  hir  asketh  euermo 

Howe  she  beleueth,  and  she  seith, 

I  leue  and  trust  in  Christes  feith, 

Whiche  died  vpon  the  roode  tre.—Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

By  tempeste  of  thuder  and  lyghtenynge,  a  parte  of  the 

steple  of  the  church  was  throwen  downe,  and  ye  crusifix 

with  the  image  of  our  ladv,  also  stondynge  vpon  the  roode 

lofte,  was  lykewyse  ouerthrowen  and  brokyn,  and  shatered. 

Fabyan.   Chronycle,  c.  223. 

And  nigh  thereto  a  little  chappel  stoode, 

Which  being  all  with  yvy  overspred 
Deckt  all  the  roofe,  and.  shadowing  the  roode, 

Seem'd  like  a  grove  faire  branched  over  hed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 


I  talked  I 
would  immediately  snatch 
self  In  the  glass,  clap  her  ; 
and  make  passes  on  the  wa 
it  to  make  some  other  us< 


'  my  perriwig,  try  it  upon  her- 
take  off  my  cravat,  and  seize 


'robust. — Thomson.  Autumn. 

bv  (icu'r.il  Clive. 

Churchill.    The  Rosciad. 


ROOF,  n.  \       A.S.  1 
Roof.  (  past  part. 

Roo'fless.  f  Minshew, 
Roo'fy.       J  derive   it 


RONDEAU',  or  )       Cotgrave    calls  the   ron- 
Ro'ndel.  j  deau  de   rime  —  a  rliime   or 

sonnet  that  ends  as  it  begins. 


Hrof;  Dut.  Roef;  the 
of  Hraf-nan,  sustinere. 
Junius,  and  Skinner, 
from  the  Gr.  Opotpos, 
tectum,  (  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  p.  350. )  The  uses  of  a 
roof  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  word  meant 
a  covering,  a  protection  ;  but  according  to  Tooke's 
etymology  it  is — 

That  which  is  sustained  or  supported,  (sc. ) 
by  the  sides  of  the  building ;  and  thence  applied 
to  the  covering,  that  which  covers,  overspreads, 
is  super-imposed  ;  and  further,  to  the  whole  house 
or  habitation. 


ROO 

Thither  he  bend  his  way,  determin'd  thore 
To  rest  at  noon,  and  entr'd  soon  the  shade 
High  roofl  and  walks  beneath,  and  alleys  brown 
That  open'd  in  the  midst  a  woody  scene. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 
Heaven's  arch  is  oft  their  roof,  the  pleasant  shed 
Of  oak  and  plain  oft  serves  them  for  a  bed. 

Drummond.  The  Speech  of  Caledonia. 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 

By  its  own  weight  made  stedfast  and  immoveable, 

Looking  tranquillity  \—Congreve.  Mourning  Bride,  Act  ii. 

Their  walls,  o'ergrown  with  moss,  display; 

And  columns,  awful  in  aecay, 

Rear  up  their  roofless  heads  to  form  the  various  scene. 

Hughes.  The  Ecstasy-. 
Whether  to  roofrj  houses  they  repair, 
Or  sun  themselves  abroad  in  open  air. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georyics,  b.  iii. 

ROOK,  reck  or  rich,  i.e.  heap. 
A  litel  fyre  is  mingled  with  a  greate  rooke  of  fowell.  so 
that  by  lytel  and  litell  it  setteth  al  the  whole  rooke  on  fyre. 
Udat.  S.  James,  c.  3. 

ROOK.  )      A.  S.  Hroc;  Dut.  Roeck;  cor- 

Roo'kery.  J  nix  frugivora:  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  this  bird  to  theft,  Skinner  would  derive 
our  verb  to  rook,  i.  e.  to  cheat,  to  steal.  The  re- 
verse is  more  probably  the  fact.  The  name  of 
the  bird  is  usually,  however,  derived  from  its 
hoarse  voice  (rauc-us.) 

The  crowes  and  ronkes  have  a  cast  by  themselves;  for 
■when  they  meet  with  a  hard  nu  which  they  are  not  able  to 
cracke  nor  breake  their  si, ales  with  their  bills,  they  will  flie 
aloft  and  fling  it  against  some  rock  or  tyle-house. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  12. 

If  such  divine  ministeries  as  these,  wherein  the  angel  of 
the  church  represents  the  person  of  Christ  Jesus,  must  lie 
prostitute  to  sordid  fees,  and  not  pass  to  and  fro  between 
our  Saviour  that  of  free  grace  redeem'd  us,  and  the  sub- 
missive penitent,  without  the  truccage  of  perishing  ' 

shames 


i  the  i 


l  call; 


Wreath  their  capacious  nests  anew. —  Warton,  Ode  10. 

At  the  commencement  of  spring,  the  rookery  (in  the 
Temple)  which,  during  the  continuance  of  winter,  seemed 
to  have  been  deserted,  or  only  guarded  hy  about  five  or  six, 
like  old  soldiers  in  a  e.-irtison,  now  begins  to  be  once  more 
frequented  ;  and  in  a  short  time  all  the  bustle  and  hurry  of 
business  is  f.iiilv  commenced. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature.  Of  the  Pie  Kind. 


ROOK, 


Roc 


Goth.  Runis  ,•  A.S.i?w»i;  Dut. 
Rui/rn  ;  Ger.  Raum  ;  Sw.  Rum. 
From  the  Gr.  'Pu^trj,  platea,  or 
>  tupvs,  latus.  (See  Skinner  and 
Junius. )  It  is  the  past  part,  of 
the  A.  S.  Rymun  ,-  Dut.  Rut/men  ,• 
Ger.  Raumen ;  Sw.  Ryma,  to 
amplificare,  cxtendere,  (see  Ri'M- 
i,  place,  space,  extent. 


>r  your  holy  daies, 
That  lighten  balades,  rotulels,  virelaies. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women. 
Whiche  boke  was  called  the  Melyader,  counteyninge  all 
the  songes,  baladdes,  ruud.au.r.  and  vyrelayes,  whiche  the 
gentyll  duke  had  made  in  his  tyme. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol  n.  c.  26.  I 

This  mayer  fvrste  of  all  mayors  brake  that  auncient  and  [ 

olde  contynued'eustome,  and  was  rowed  thylher  by  water; 

for  ye  which  ye  watermen  made  of  hym  a  roudell  or  songe 

to  his  great  prayse. —  Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1^54. 

This  sort  of  writing  call'd  the  rondeau  is  what  I  never  i 
Xnew  practis  d  in  our  nation,  and,  I  verily  believe,  it  was 
not  in  use  with  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  neither  Macrobius 
nor  Hyginus  taking  the  least  notice  of  it. 

Pope,  Let,  14.  To  Cromwell. 


:re  in  couchis,  schal  be  prechid  i 

Wiclif.   Luk,  i 
He  goth  and  geteth  him  a  kneding  trough, 


Chaucer.   The  Millercs  Tale,  V. 

Like  the  sparke  fired 

Up  in  thy  roofe,  whiche  for  a  throwe 
Lieth  hid,  til  whan  the  windes  blowe 
It  blaseth  out  on  entry  side.— G'/wcr.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 


Much.  Here  had  we  now  our  countrie's  honor  roof'd, 
Were  the  grae'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iii.  sc.  - 


ROOM. 

Roo'mage. 

ROOMTH. 

Roo'my. 

Roo'miness. 

Roo'mless. 

Roo'msojie. 
roam,  dilalare, 
mage.)  and  means — extct 
See  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  p.  260. 

Dr.  "Waterland,  in  a  note  on  the  passage  quoted 
from  his  Works,  says,  "  Arombe  signifies  the  same 
with  a  for  off,  or  at  a  distance,  from  removeo,  or 
the  Sax.  Ri/man ;"  and  adds,  "  that  Pecock  has 
this  expression — more  or  lesse,  nijyher  or  romber." 
Room  then  is, — 

Extent,  space,  place  ;  applied  to  the  different 
spaces  enclosed  as  apartments  in  a  house.  Roomed 
way,  (in  I'dal,)  extended,   spacious. 

Roomful  house,  (in  Donne,)— a  house  full  of 
room,  abounding  in  room ;  in  common  speech,  a 
roomful  is  a  room, — full  of,  or  filled  with,  people, 
furniture,  SLc 


Chaucer.   The  House  of  Fame,  b.  il. 

His  ilnughter  had  a  bed  all  hy  hireselve, 
Iii  lit  in  tin  s.iinr  ch.-iml.rc  by  and  by; 
It  mighte  be  no  bet,  and  cause  why, 

id.  The  Reves  Talc,  v.  4142, 


Ve  vote  well  that  the  beast  is  in  a  place 

That  is  not  derke,  and  hath  roume  and  eke  space 

To  welde  an  axe,  or  swerde,  staffe,  or  knife. 

Chaucer.   The  Legend  of  Good  Women. 


.  i r  altogether, 
<ie  :  but  being  a  benefice 
set  to  sale  it  was  fined  for  euery  yere  to  the  princes. 

Udal.  John,  c.  II. 

The  2.1  day  the  Swalow,  to  his  no  small  reioicing,  came  to 

bim  againc  in  the  night  10  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Cape 

Finister,  hauing  put  roomer  and  not  being  able  to  double 

the  Cape,  in  that  there  rose  a  contrary  wind  at  south-west,     j 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  56. 

For  M-  Hawkins  and  his  companie  went  more  to  the  west,  I 
vpon  which  course  bavin;;  say  led  a  while  liee.  espied  another 
iland,  which  liee  thought  to  bee  Teneriffe,  and  being  not 
able,  by  mcanes  of  the  fogge  vpon  the  hils,  to  discerne  the 
same,  nor  yet  to  fetch  it  by  night,  went  roomer  vntill  the  I 
morning.— Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  501. 

And  sithen  what  a  man  i 

and  innnodialli,  lit.:  wole  h  ■ 

have  ii  in  'ftiatli.  that  is  to  seie,  for  to  have  it  arombe,  and 

bi  a  meene.— Waterland.   Works,  vol.  x.  p.  2G2. 

Thei  that  are  of  such  sortes,  dooe  choose  the  brode  and 
the  wide  roamed  waie,  and  at  the  firste  vieu  delectable  and 
Mattering,  but  leading  the  straight  path  to  death. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  13. 

The  shyppe  wherein  Jesus  preached  is  very  narowe  and  | 
roumles  to  vncleane  and  synfull  persons,  and  eontrarily 
mooste  wyde  and  large,  vnto  suche  as  are  in  cleane  lyfe  and 
purged  of  theyr  synnes. — Id.  Marke,  c.  3. 

By  the  helpe  of  his  owne  and  their  friends,  he  removed 
the  Cardinall  [Beton]  anil  bis  adherents  from  the  usurped 
room-;  and  autlini'itie.  .  .  This  Earle  of  Arrane  made  a  title 
to  haue  and  inioie  that  oflice  and  roome,  [governor  and 
protector]  as  next  in  bloud  to  the  yongqueene. 

Holinshed.  Scotland,  an.  1543. 

"Gut  pride  of  ritcti  and  ramc-some  thrones, 
That  wingeth  now  your  darts, 

It  will  (1  would  not  as  I  feare) 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b,  iii. 
By  this  the  drouping  day-iight  gan  to  fade, 

And  yield  bis  ro-.em,:  t<>  sail  succeeding  night, 
Who  with  her  sable  mantle  gan  to  shade 
The  face  of  earth  and  waves  of  living  wight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 


The  hens  rui 
For  they  go  1 
Straight  ouei 

Nos 


ROO 

the  mashfat 
ale  ioust.— Skellon.  Elinour  Rumming. 


the  lightest  lampe  of  all, 
But  they  that  rousted  were  in  rest 

nor  fraught  with  fearefull  dreames, 
Do  pack  apace  to  labours  left 

and  to  their  taske  doe  fall. 

Turbervile.  The  Loucr  to  his  Bed. 

Geate  you  nowe  vp  into  your  pulpites  like  bragginge 
cockes  on  the  roust,  flappe  your  whinges,  and  crow  out 
aloude.—Jetvell.  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  35. 

When  the  crowned  cock, 

That  to  the  village  lately  was  the  clock, 

Comes  to  roost  by  him,  with  his  hen,  foreshewing 

The  shower  would  quickly  fdi  that  then  was  brewing. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 
The  husbandman,  surveying  of  his  ground, 
'Mungst  all  ilie  trees  this  nak  had  quickly  found; 
And,  by  all  signs  and  likelihood  of  Made, 
The  birds  therein  their  nightly  roosting  made. 


Id.    Tit?  Ctrl. 


King  Candaulas  bought  of  Butarchus  a  painted  table, 
wherein  was  ilrawne  the  defeature  and  destruction  of  the 
Magnetos,  which  tnnke  up  no  greate  roume,  and  weighed 
out  the  poise  thereof  in  good  gold. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  38. 

We  find  man,  of  all  sensible  creatures,  to  have  the  fullest 
brain  to  his  proportion,  and  that  it  was  so  provided  by  the 
Supreme  Being  for  the  bidding  of  the  intellective  faculties  ; 
it  must  needs  be  a  silent  character  of  hope,  when,  in  the 
ceconomical  providence  of  nature,  (as  I  may  term  it,)  there 
is  good  store  of  roomage  and  receipt  where  those  powers  are 
Stowed.— Rel/</ui«>  It'ottuniaiuv,  p.  81. 

Now  in  a  roomful  house  this  soul  doth  float, 

And,  like  a  prince,  she  sends  her  faculties 

To  all  her  limbs,  distant  as  provinces. 

Donne.   The  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

But  Rydoll,  young'st  and  least,  and  for  the  others'  pride 

Not  finding  lilting  >■<••, mth  upnn  the  rising  side. 

Alone  unto  the  west  directly  takes  her  way. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  6. 

Tie  [William  Kufus]  laid  the  foundation  of  Westminster 
Hall  which  though  it  be  a  verie  large  and  room t hie  place, 
yet  after  it  was  finished  at  his  returne  out  of  Nonnandie 
[when]  he  came  to  view  it  :  ...  he  repented  that  he  had 
made  it  no  larger.— Holinshed.    William  Unfits,  an.  1099. 

I  see,  I  see  thee,  in  the  fatal  hour, 

Subjected  to  the  victor's  eruel  po  ver  ; 

Led  hence  a  slave  to  some  insulting  sword, 

Forlorn,  and  trembling  at  a  foreign  lord; 

A  spectacle  in  Argos,  at  the  loom, 

Gracing  with  Trojan  fights  a  Grecian  room. 

Dryden.  Homer.   Iliad,  b.  vi. 

With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty  strength, 

Whose  lowlaid  mouths  each  mounting  billow  laves. 

Id.  Annus  Mirabilis. 

And  what  a  jail !  so  little  roomy, 

Sc  dank,  so  sultry  and  so  gloomy, 

Howard,  who  ev'ry  prison  knows, 

Ne'er  ventur'd  there  to  thrust  his  nose. 

Mason.   The  Dean  and  the  Squire. 

ROOST,  n.    \       A.  S.Hrost,  past  part,  of  the 
Roost,  v.  V  verb  Hrest-an,  rest-an,  to  rest. 

Roo'sting,  n.  )  Dut.  Roesten,  in  pertica  galli- 

naria  quiescere,  sedere,  sidero  ;  it  is  used  (Kilian 
adds)  of  birds,  q.d.  rustcn,  —  to  rest,  to  repose, 

to  lie  down.     The  roost  is, * 

The  place  of  rest,  of  repose,  slumber  or  sleep. 


Mme  certain  was  (he  flowing  of  the  cock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey  clock, 
And  sooner  than  the  matin  bell  was  rung. 
He  clapp'd  his  wings  upon  his  roost,  and  sung. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

ROOT,  n.   ^       Sw. Roet.     The  A.  S.  Writhian, 
succrescere,  to   grow,    seems  to 
Roo'tedly.  I  suggest  the  true  etymology.   The 
root  of  a  tree  is  that  from  which 
it    grows,    which    supplies     the 
nourishment  of  its  growth. 
To  root, — to  infix,  as  the  root  in  the  ground  ;  to 
establish,  to  confirm.     Also, — 

To  eradicate  or  tear  up  from  the  roots,  from  the 
foundation  ;  to  erase,  to  exterminate. 
The  prince  after  the  fest  sone  his  leue  toke, 
With  jtdif  men  of  gest  toward  the  North  he  schoke, 
To  chace  kyng  Kobyn,  where  he  myght  him  fynde, 
That  slouh  the  gode  Comyn,  destroie  him  mte  &  rynde. 


My  plouh  shal  be  i 


And  al  the  riche  retyuaun 
ynge 

Were  byd  to  that  brudale. 


.  and  puche  a  two  the  rotes. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  131. 

that  rolt'lh  hem  on  fals  lyv- 


Therl'nie  as  gbe  ban  taken  fesus  Crist  oure  Lord,  vvalke 
ghe  in  him  and  be  ghe  root/d  and  bildid  about  in  him  and 
cmifermvd  in  the  ludeiie  as  ghe  ban  lenu  d.  aUmndy ngc  in 
him  in  doynge  of  thankingis. — Wiclif.  Colocensis,  c.  2.. 

And  as  they  passiden  forth  eerly  thei  sayen  the  fyge  tree 
maad  drye  fro  the  rotis.—Id,  Mark,  c.  11. 

And  whan  I  was  not  ferre  therefro, 


Ii.  of  the  Hose. 


But  netheles  or  he  forthe  went 
A  fyry  darte  me  thought  he  sent 

And  threwe  it  through  mine  herte  ; 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
nerliuing  God,  if  it  be  his  holy  will, 


Whom  I  pray 
shortly  to  root  out  from  the 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 
The  tyme  was  when  it  was  nedefull  to  beare  with  the 

sinistre  routed  persuasion  of  the  Jewes. 

Udal.  Galathians,  c.  5. 
Hannibal,  being  as  yet  skarse  manne  growen,  was  made 

captaine  nf  ( 'art b age,  nut  beeause  there  was  skarsity  of  men 
of  more  yercs  and  experience,  but  for  the  natural  hatred 
that  was  kuowen  to  be  routed  in  him  againste  the  Romanies 
euen  from  his  verye  childhode — Goldyny.  Justine,  fol.  119. 

And  Cassander  the  father  of  them,  the  rotcr  vp  of  the 
king's  house,  spared  neitherwomen  nor  children,  nor  neuer 
ceased  vntill  he  had  vtterly  destroyed  all  the  offspring  of 
the  king's  posteritye.— Id.  lb.  fol.  SO. 

Rochester  will  haue  Ioue  to  goe  before  and  fayth  to  spring 
out  of  lone.  Thus  antichrist  turneth  the  rules  of  the  tree 
vpward.— Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  130. 

But  by  a  long  continuance,  a  stronge  depe  rotcd  habitte, 
not  lyke  a  rooteles  tree,  scante  vp  an  end  in  a  lose  heape  of 
light  sand,  that  wil  with  a  blast  or  two  he  bio  we  down. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  130. 

Much  hurt  was  doone  in  diuerse  parts  of  the  realme  and 
at  sundrie  time-.,  as  by  (browing  downe  nf  steeples,  churches, 
and  other  buildings,  with  the  roolwaltiny  of  trees,  as  well 
in  woods  as  orchards.— Holinshed.  Henry  ill.  an.  1222. 

:  soules  do  drowne, 
ar'd  not  Abram's  race  X 
As  O.ev  for  lack  of  faith,  so  may  we  fall ; 

Wind,  springs  ,n  some,  is  rooted  in  us  all. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  The  Second  Houre, 


EOP 

In  that  fayre  face 

The  false  resemblaunce  of  deceipt,  I  wist, 
Did  closely  lurke  ;  yet  so  true-seeming  grace 
It  carried,  that  I  scarse  in  darksome  place 

Could  it  discerne  ;  though  I  the  mother  bee 
Of  falshood,  and  roote  of  Duessaes'  race. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c. 
Hee's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 
One  spirit  to  command  ;  they  all  do  hate  him 
As  n>ut ally  as  I.— Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  iii.  sc.  2, 


Nay,  lady,  sal  :    if  I  but  wnve  this  wand, 

Your  nerves  are  all  chain'd  up  in  alabaster, 

And  you  a  statue,  as  Daphne  was 

Moot-bound,  that  tied  Apollo.  Milton.  Comus. 

Lampetia  would  have  help'd  her,  but  she  found 

Herself  witheld,  and  /  voted  to  the  ground. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  ii. 

Heap  weights  instead  of  wounds  ;  he  clianc'd  to  see 

Where  southern  storms  had  rooted  up  a  tree; 

This,  rais'd  from  earth,  against  the  foe  he  threw. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xii. 

Men  may  go  a  great  way  towards  the  rooting  out  the  very 
seeds  of  religion  in  their  minds,  -.'.hen  they  h*ve  given  tbeni- 
selues  up  to  all  manner  nf  wickedness,  but  the  foundation 
of  it  standeth  sure  and  ^im.—StillingJtect,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

But  the  late  times  made  the  matter  yet  ten  times  worse 
with  us,  when  the  rooters  and  through-reformers  made 
clean  work  with  the  church,  and  took  away  all. 

South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  1. 

But  the  detestation  of  the  Portuguese  name  was  deep  in 

India;  and  that  routed  odium,  fo  which  their  villanies  and 

cruellies  had  given  birth  and  had   lung  niunished,  was  now 

felt  to  militate  against  tbein  more  than  millions  in  arms. 

Miekle.  History  of  the  Portuguese  Empire  in  Asia. 


ROPE,  n.  \       Goth.  Raip;  A.  S.  Rape ;  Dut. 

Rope,  v.       V  Reep,   roop  ;    Sw.  Rep,  re/.— The 

Ro'pery.  J  Dut.  Roopen  ;  Sw.  Repa,  trahere, 
to  draw,  seems  to  present  the  immediate  origin  of 
the  respective  Dut.  and  Sw.  nouns;  but  the  A.  S. 
Rap-an,  vincire,  to  bind,  is  probably  the  original 
source.      A  rope  is — vinculum  ligamentum. 

That  which  binds,  tins,  fastens  ;  a  string,  a  cord, 
(of  some  thickness,  greater  than  string  usually  so 
called,  or  than  cord.) 

To  rope, — to  draw  out,  (sc.)  with  adhesive, 
glutinous,  slimy  continuity  of  parts;   and  ropy, — 

Adhering,  tenacious,  slimy,  glutinous. 
Me  rong  hellen  in  al  the  toun,  &  vaste  the  ropes  drou. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  509. 
n,  and  for  he  was  of  the  same  craft  he 


dwellide  with  hem  and  wrou 
maker ts  crafte. —  Jf'icl/f.  Dcd 


Tyl  P.oliyn  the  r^n-re    aryse  thei  hysouhte. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  107. 
We  cleft  the  walles  and  closures  of  the  towne  ; 

Wbertoall  helpe;   and  vnderset  the  feet 

AVith  sliding  voiles,  and  bound  his  luck  with  ropes. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  h.  ii. 
Her  lewde  lyppes  twayne 
They  slauer  men  sayne 
Lyke  a  ropye  rziyne.—Skellon.  Elinovr  Ramming,  p.  I'd  7. 


Naturall  Historic, 


.845. 


And  like  those  upon  ropes  that  walk 

On  gossimer,  from  si, ilk  to  stalk. 
The  tripping  fairy  tricks  shall  play 
The  evening  of  the  wedding  day. 

Diayton.    The  Muse,'  Elysium,  Nymphal  8. 


With  proper  instruments  they  take  the  r 

Axes  to  cut,  and  ropes  to  sling  the  load. 

Pope.  Hume 


It  is  a  usual  practit 
when  they  will,  with 


i  These  times  for  our  funan. bum;, <•■■:, 
>  attempt  somewhat  like  to  flying, 
r  heads  forwards,  slide  down  a  long 


It  [I\  laminari  i|  is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
TTCT.urtfui,  which  signifies  to  fly,  and  may  refer  to  such  kind 
of  rope-dancers. — Id.  lb. 

Both  sick  and  healthful,  old  and  young,  conspire 

In  this  one  silly  mischievous  desire. 
Mistaken  blessing  which  old  age  (hey  call, 
'Tis  a  long,  nasty,  darksome-  hospital, 

A  ropy  chain  of  rheums.— Dnjden.  Juvenal,  6at..!0. 


Oft  drops  the  ropy  gore  upon  her  tongue, 
"With  cordy  sinews  oft  lu-r  j.iv.  s  are  strung, 
And  thus  suspended  oft  the  filthy  hag  has  hung. 


-  The  sickly  taper, 


.  Bharsatia,  b.  vi. 


Fawkes.  Appollotiius  lihodius.  Argonauties,  b.  i. 
The  new  ropery,  and  the  forges  where  they  put  fresh 
touch-holes  into  old  cannon,  are  established  upon  an  exten- 
sive plan,  but  there  is  little  activity  in  either. 

Swinburne.   Traet'is  ILnntjlt  Spain,  Let.  17. 

RO'PERY.  >  Rope-tricks  we  may  suppose 
RorE-TitiCKs.  )  to  mean  tricks  of  which  the 
contriver  would  deserve  the  rope,  (Stevens.)  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  word  gallows  is,  in  vulgar 
tongue,  not  unfrequently  applied  as  an  epithet  to 
a  fellow,  rogue,  &c,  supposed  to  be  worthy  of  the 
gaUows. 


Nur. 


Shee  may,  perhaps,  call  hin 
■Why  that's  nothing:  and  he 
rope-trickes.—Id.  Taming  of  I. 


ithU  t 


>'RAM       Fr.tfo 


RO'RAL 
Ro< 
Ro'rt 
Ro' 


Rosee;  ■  Lat.  Ros,   roscidus, 
damp,  moist. 


On  Libanon  at  first  his  foot  he  set, 

And  shooke  his  winys  with  r<><n  re  Mav  ilewes  wet. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  b.  i.  s.  14. 

The  positure  as  well  as  the  colours  themselves  of  the 
rainbow  be  necessary  results  of  the  mere  matter,  and  are 
nothing  but  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  the  light  of  the 
sun  in  the  round  drops  of  rorid  cloud,  as  Gutesius  h  :s 
admirably  demonstrated. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  c.  11.  App. 

The  spirits  of  the  wine  do  prey  upon  the  roscide  juice  of 
the  body,  and  intercommon  witli  the  spirits  of  the  body,  and 
bo  deceive  and  rob  them  of  their  nourishment. 

Bacon.  Natnrall  Historic,  %  55. 

In  a  rainbow  there  is  really  nothing  without  our  sight  but 
R  rorid  cloud  diversely  refracting  and  reflecting  the  sun- 
beams iu  such  an  angle. 

Cudworlh.   Inl  ■lltciual  System,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

The  appearance  of  the  rainbow  is  made  by  the  refracted 
and  reflected  sunbua  us  limn  t:,r  f.'llini;  uinp.s  of  small  roscid 
lahi.—  Ilalcrtand.    Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  42. 

Hygeia's  sons  with  hounds  and  horn, 

And  jovial  cry.  awake  the  morn. 

These  see  her  from  the  dusky  plight, 

Smear'd  by  th'  embraces  of  the  night, 

"With  roral  wash  redeem  her  face, 

And  prove  herself  of  Titan's  race.— Green.  The  Spleen. 

RO'SARY.     Fr.  Rosaire;  It.  and  Sp.  Rosario; 
Low  Lat.  Rosarium,  corona  rosacea,  a  garland  or 
chaplet  of  roses. 
See  the  quotations. 

Among  the  which  friers  there  was  one  named  Alanus  de 
Rupe,  a  blacke  frier,  which  made  the  roxarie  of  nur  Lndu's 
Psalter  (so  they  terme  it).— Fox.  Actes,  p.  G67.  Edw.  If. 

"Whom  erst  thy  bowed  hamme  did  lowly  greete, 

■When  at  the  corner-crosse  thou  didst  him  meete, 

Tumbling  his  rosaries  hanging  at  bis  belt. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat. 

The  rosary,  otherwise  called  Virgin's  Psalter,  is  a  new 


fori 


150  Ave  Maries  and   15  Paters  tacked  together  with  little 

buttons  upon  a  string. — Brevint.  Saul  s  Samuel,  c.  8.  p.lGD. 

Christ  has  now  knit  them  into  rosaries  and  coronets,  he 

nath  put  them  into  prom 


;  and  rewards,  be  halli  made 


ROSE. 

Ro'sART. 

Ro'SEAI.. 

Ro'sEATE. 

Ro'sED. 

RO'SEN. 

Ro'SER. 

Ro'sET. 

Ro'st. 

RO'SINESS. 


Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Dying,  c.  3.  s.  1. 

Fr.  Rose ;  It.  Rosa  ,•  Sp.  Rosa  ,■ 
Lat.  Rosa;  Gr.  'Po5ov. 

Rosy,  roseal,  roseate, — bearing  a 
resemblance  to  the  colour,  the 
ruddy  colour  of  the  rose;  to  the 
scent  or  smell ;  the  fragrant  scent 
of  the  rose.  Roser  or  rosary,  a 
plantation  of  roses.  The  rose-bush 
is  called  by  Chaucer  the  roser. 


Priue  pride  In  pes  es  nettille  in  herbore, 

i'hs  rose  is  uiyghtlcs,  Iher  nettille  spredis  ouer  fer. 

B.  Brmme,  p.  260. 


ROS 

For  brode  roses,  and  open  also, 

Ben  passed  in  a  day  or  two, 

But  knoppes  will  fresh  bee 

Two  dayes  at  least,  or  els  three.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of 

His  leefe  a  rosen  chapelet 

Had  made,  and  on  his  head  it  set. 


ROT 


id.  ib. 

hath  chased  away 


And  after  that  Lucifer  the  day  . 
he  darke  nvght,  the  dav  lli--j  fairer 
he  sonne,  [Roseos  equos,]—ld.  Bo 

Certes  they  ben  like  to  an  hound 
oser,  or  by  other  bushes 

In  thilke  mirrour  saw  I  tho. 

Among  a  thousand  things  mo, 

A  ro^t-r  ..-nailed  full  of  rosis, 

That  with  an  hedge  about  enclosis.— Id.  Rom.  of 


rnerewith  all  rosy  hewed  tho  woxe  she. 

Id.  Trail.  $■  Cres.  b.  ii. 
The  woman  sitting  vpon  the  rosecouloitred  and  tenhorned 
beaste  full  of  names  of  blasphemye,  she  syttyng  arayed  in 
purple  and  rosecoloure. 

Udal.  Pre/,  to  the  Kinges  Majestie  Edw.  VI. 

The  rosiall  colour  whiche  was  wonte  to  be  in  his  visage 
tourned  into  salowe,  the  resydue  pale,  his  ruddy  Iyppes  wan, 
ami  his.  even  leriy  and  holowe. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Governovr,  b.  ii. 
The  golden  morning  bright  with  ?-■■•<'(  whu-les  did  mount- 
ing ryse.  Phaer.  Viryill.  .Eneidos,  b.  vii. 
Ham.  Such  an  act 
That  blurres  the  grace  and  blush  of  modestie, 
Cals  vertue  hypocrite,  takes  otl'the  rose 
From  the  faire  forehead  of  an  innocent  loue, 
And  makes  a  blister  there. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

■ His  hatband  too  ; 

'Tis  of  grand  price,  the  stones  are  rosial,  and 

Of  the  white  rock.— Dave nant.  The  Wits,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

With  most  choice  flowers  each  nymph  doth  braid  her  hair, 

And  not  the  niean'st  but  bauldric  wise  doth  wear 

Some  goodly  garland,  and  the  most  renown'd 

With  eurious  /.^w.V  ariadems  are  crown'd. 

Drayton.  The  Muses  Eiysium,  Nymph.  3. 
Can  you  blame  1 


Her  yellow  golden  heare 

Was  trimly  woven  and  in  tresses  wrought, 
N^-  other  tire  she  on  her  head  did  wcaie, 
But  crowned  with  a  garland  of  sweete  rosure. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queen 

The  rosy-fingTert  morning  \\:li\\ 

"Weary  of  aired  'i'ith.ine'.s  saffron  bed, 
Had  spread  her  purple  robe  through  dcav.-y  ai 


And  Orna  now(iniportun'd  to  possess 

Her  long-wished  joys)  breaks  thro'  her  blushes  so, 
As  the  fair  morn  breaks  through  her  rosyness, 

And  from  a  like  guilt  did  their  blushes  -row. 

Davena/ii.  Gondiht  rt,  b.  iii. 
Is  justice  fled  from  heaven?  can  that  permit 
A  foul  deformed  ravisher  to  sit 
Upon  her  virgin-cheek,  and  pull  from  thence 
The  rose-buds  in  their  maiden  excellence  ! 

Carew.   Upon  the  Met; nets  of  . 
Under  an  elder  on  his  sandy  marge 
Was  Tavy  set  to  view  his  nimble  charge, 
And  there  his  love  he  long  time  had  expected ; 
"While  many  a  roxr-cheeki  nymph  no  wyle  neglected 
To  woo  him.— Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b,  ii.  i 

As  pines  the  mountains,  or  as  fields  the  corn, 
Or  as  Thessalian  steeds  the  race  adorn; 
So  rosy-colour'd  Helen  is  the  pride 


Behi 


Hence  burly  corpulence 

;  [Death]  familiar  wear,  and  sleek  disguii 
id  the  rosy  bloom  he  loves  to  lurk, 
abush  in  a  smile. — Young.   The  Complain 


Lo  !  where  the  rosy-t.osom'd  hours, 

Fair  Venus'  train,  appear, 
Disclose  the  long-expecting  flowers, 

And  wake  the  purple  year  \-~Crtnj.  <><!,:  on  the  Spring. 
What  time  the  jneund,  r >■>.■:;,  besom'd  hours 
Led  forth  the  train  of  Phoebus  and  the  Spring. 

Cooper.   The  Tomb  of  Shakespeare. 

When,  not  unmov'd,  I  view'd 

Her  sparkling  eyes,  her  features  rosy-hucd. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxv. 

RO'SIN.  ^       Fr.Jtowe;  It.  Reslna;  Sp.Re- 
Ro'sined.   >$ina;  Lat.Resina;  Gr.'Pertv-n,  from 
Ro'siny.   J  {te-eiv,  to  flow,  because  it  flows  from 
trees,  chiefly  the  fir  or  pine. 
See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 


Forr 

Hackluyl.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p. 
Rosin,  if  it  be  found  in  the  flrre,  is  thought  a  fault  in  the 
cii.ul,  whereas  the  only  eomniunitie  <>t  ilie  pitch  tree  is  her 
?sin.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  10. 

i  proverbe.  That  wine 
ind  trimmed  in  cold. 
Id.  Id.  b.  xviii.  c.  31. 
But,  Cargo!  my  fiddlestick  cannot  play  without  rosin. 

Wilkins.  Inforced  Marriage,  Act  iv. 
Of  all  sorts  of  soil,  the  best  is  that  upon  a  sandy  gravel  or 
a  rosin y  sand. — Temple.  Gardening. 

RO'SMARINE.  \      Fr.  Rosmarine ;  It.  Rosma- 
Ro'semary.  )   rind;    Sp.    Rosmero ;     Lat. 

Rores  marini,  (  Virg.  culex,  v.  402. )  Vossius  sug- 
gests various  reasons  for  the  name:  ros,  because 
it  is  of  a  dewy  nature,  because  it  appears  as  if 
sprinkled  with  dew ;  or  t 
"sfwiyi/ds ;  and  marinas,  eit 
best  in  places  near  the  sea. 
taste  like  that  of  sea  water. 
His  herbe  propre  is  rosemarine.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b. 
And  greedy  rosmarines  with  visages  deforrae. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii. 
rosemaryes, 
unces  nnje-jk  b  Ui 


ause  it  is  used  in 
because  it  thrives 
r  because  it  has  a 


stid  throw  into  the  well  su, 
And  fragrant  violets,  and 


He  thaws  like  Chaucer's  frosty  Januere, 
Ami  ,-et.s  ,\  month's  mind  upon  smiling  May, 
And  dyes  his  beard  that  did  his  age  bewray, 
Biting  on  aiuiys-seede  and  rosemarine. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  4. 
Of  roses,  violets,  and  lillies  raix'd, 
And  sprigs  of  flowing  rosemary  betwixt, 
She  form'd  the  chaplet  that  adorn "d  her  front. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xii. 

RO'STRAL.  )       U.Roslrato;    Lat.  Rost rat  us, 

Ro'strated.  {from  rostrum,  a.  Todendo ;  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  beaks  of  birds,  and  trans- 
ferred, by  metaphor,  to  ships ;  the  sharp  or  pointed 
part  of  the  prow. 

A  rostral  or  rostrate  coronet, — a  coronet  given 
fur  a  naval  exploit  or  victory. 

Now  for  as  much  as  we  are  light  upon  the  mention  of 
navall  or  rostrate  coronets,  this  would  be  noted,  That  in 
old  time  the  said  brasen  beake-heads  of  ships  woon  from 
the  enemies,  and  set  upon  the  front  of  the  tribunals  or 
publtcke  pulpit  in  Home,  served  foi 
tiJie  the  forum  or  common  place  of  the  citie. 

Holland.  Plin 


compass.—  Taller,  No.  161 

He   [Lucullus]  brought    to  Italy  an  hundred  and  ten 
I  gallies  of  the  fleet  of  jUithridates. 

Arbuthnot.  On  Coins. 


\       A.  S.  Rotan,    rotian  ;    Dut. 
(  Rotten  ;      Ger.   Rottm  ;     Sw. 

/Rota,  putrescere,  to  putrefy,  to 
corrupt. 
To  putrefy,  to  corrupt,  to  decay. 


ROT,  p. 
Rot,  b. 
Ro'tten 


Vou»-e  richessis  ben  rotun,  and  youre  clothis  ben  < 
lougtis.— Wiclif,  James,  c.  5. 
Your  rosing  redde  to  rolling  shall  l 

Chaucer. 

That  ilke  fruit  [medlar]  is  even  lenger  the  wers, 
Til  it  be  roten  in  mullak,  or  in  stre. 

Id.   The  Revet  Tale, 


!  of  all  the  bodie  might 
ice  noysome,  and  doe  dammage  to  the  head. 

Fox.  Actes,  p.  1559.  Queen  Marie. 
The  flattering  fruite  is  fallen  to  ground  before, 
And  rotted  here  they  were  halfe  mellow  ripe. 

Spenser.  The  Shepheard's  Calender.  December. 
And  I,  that  whilome  wont  to  frame  my  pype 
Unto  the  shifting  of  the  shepheard's  foote, 
Sike  follies  now  have  gathered  as  too  ripe, 

And  cast  them  out  as  rotten  and  unsoote.— Id.  Ib. 
His  cattle  must  of  ror-and  murren  die, 
Botches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  imbosa, 

And  all  his  people.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.xlL 


ROV 


Wallowing  she  lay,  like  t 


Drayton.  The  Moon-Calf. 

The  hero,  levell'd  in  hia  humble  grave 
With  other  men,  was  now  nor  great  nor  brave  ; 
While  here  his  trophies,  like  their  master,  lay, 
To  darkness,  worms,  and  rottenness  a  prey. 

Otway.   Windsor  Castle. 

Yes  ;  give  the  pulse  fall  empire:  live  the  brute, 
Since,  as  the  brute,  we  die.     The  sum  of  man, 
Of  godlike  man  !  to  revel,  and  to  rot. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  7. 

He  found  conceal'd  beneath  a  fair  outside 
The  filth  of  rottenness,  and  worm  of  pride. 

Cowper.  Expostulation. 


KOTA'TION.^       Lat.  Rota,  awheel;    rota- 

Rota'tor.  \tio,   the   motion   of  a  wheel. 

Ro'tatorv.  J  Rotator,  —  Fr.  Rotateur ;  two 
muscles,  a  greater  and  less,  which  turn  about  the 
eye,  (Cotgrave.) 

A  wheeling,  revolving  motion  ;  motion  or  pro- 
gression round ;  successive  change  in  such  pro- 
gression. 

Touching  the  wheelright  you  write  of,  who  from  a  cart 
came  to  be  a  captain,  it  made  me  think  of  the  perpetual 
rotations  of  fonune,  which  y.m  know  antiquity  seated,  upon 
a  wheel  in  a  restless  though  not  violent  volubility. 

Howell,  b.  iii.  Let.  11. 

Equal  rotation  is  equal  vicissitude  in  government,  or  suc- 
cession to  magistracy  confer'd  for  such  convenient  terms, 
enjoying  en/n I  vacations,  as  take  in  the  whole  body  by  parts, 
Bucceedine  others,  thro  the  free  election  or  suffrage  of  the 
people.— Harrington.  Oceana,  p.  54. 

As  rota-men  of  politicks 

Siraiglit  east  about  to  over-reach 

Th'  unwary  conqu'ror  with  a  fetch, 

And  make  him  glad  (at  least  to  quit 

His  victory,  and  fly  the  pit.)-— Hud i bras,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

This  articulation  [of  the  hip]  is  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened by  great  strong  muscles  ;  viz.  on  the  outside  by  three 
ghites,  on  the  inside  by  the  triceps,  together  with  the  levi- 
dus,  and  the  four  little  rotators. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  vii.  c.  8. 

ROTE.  In  old  Fr.  Rote,  (Lacombe  and 
Roquefort.)  Ritson  {Dissertation  on  Romance, 
p.  clxv.)  explains,  in  a  note,  "  the  rote  to  be  from 
rota,  a  wheel,  in  modern  French  vielle,  and  in 
vulgar  English  hurdy-gurdy,  which  is  seen  so  fre- 
quently, both  in  Paris  and  London,  in  the  hands 
of  Savoyards." 


He  taught  hir,  till  she  was  certayna 

Of  harpe,  citole,  and  of  riote, 

With  many  a  tewne,  and  many  a  note 

Upon  musicke,  upon  measure.— Go luer.  Con.  A.  b. 


There  did  he  find  in  her  delitious  hour 

The  faire  Parana  playing  on  a  rote, 
Complayning  of  her  cruell  paramoure, 


ROTE.  \  Fr.  Routine,-  to  say  by  rote;  to 
Routi'ne.  $  say  by  memory  or  recollection,  with 
little  attention  to  the  meaning :  the  metaphor  is 
perhaps  borrowed  from  the  motion  of  a  wheel, 
(rota;  see  Rote,  ante,)  which,  when  once  begun, 
continues  with  little  impulse.  Roated,  in  Shake- 
speare, is,  perhaps,— rooted,  fixed,  infixed,  im- 
pressed,—no  deeper  than  your  tongue. 


Therto  he  coude  endite,  and  make  a  thin, 
Ther  coude  no  wight  pinche 

r  statute  coude  he  pi 


nig, 


Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V, 308. 


I  thinke  it  meete  that  euery  christen  man  not  onely  know 
0  by  roate,  and  without  the  boke,  but  also  exercise  himself 
therm  euermore  continually,  as  with  the  daily  bread  of  the 
so\ilt><—Tyndatt,  Workes,  p.  39. 


Now  it  Ives  you  on  to  speaks  to  th*  people ; 

Not  by  your  owne  instruction,  nor  by  th'  matter 

Which  vnur  heart  prompts  yon.  hut  with  such  words 

That  arc  but  roated  in  your  tongue ; 

Though  but  bastards,  and  syllables 

Of  no  aliowance,  to  your  bosomes  truth. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

For  the  utmost  they  can  pretend  to  is  a  few  terms  of  the 

atheistical  phil'is-phv,  which  th-j  have  !■■  irned  by  rote,  and 

do  cant  and  smattcr  with  as  much  skill  and  understanding 

as  parrots  do  the  lessons  that  are  taught  them. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 
He  has  certain  set  forms  and  routines  of  speech. 

Butler.  Remains,  vol.  ii.  p.  272. 

RO'THER.     See  Rudder,  and  Rout,  v. 

ROTU'ND.  \  Fr.  Rotondite ;  It.  Rotdndo, 
Rotu'ndity.  ( '  rotondita,  rotondare ;  Sp.  Rotunda, 
rotuiuluhid ;  Lat.  Rotundas,  from  rota,  a  wheel, 
which  Vossius  derives  from  the  Gr.  'PoSetv,  cum 
impetu  ferri,  mere  ;  ho  adds,  the  Gr.  Tpoxos,  rota, 
is  from  rpex-civ,  to  run.     See  Round. 

Circular,  globular,  orbicular,  spherical;  having 
the  form  of  a  circle,  globe,  or  sphere. 
And  th'ui.  .-ii!  >]i;[';inr.  thunder, 
Strike  flat  the  ihH:e  mtundih,  o  th'  world, 
Cracke  Nature's  moulds,  all  gennaines  spill  at  once 
That  makes  ingratefull  man. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


After  having  survey'd  this  dome,  I  went  to  see  the 
rotunda,  (at  Cornel  which  is  Erm orally  said  to  have  been 
the  model  of  it.— Addison.  Remarks  on  Italy. 

I  have  often  consider'.!  with  mw  If  whether  the  ordinary 
figure  of  the  heathen,  or  that  of  the  Christian  temples,  be 
the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  capable  of  mau'iiinVenre, 
and  can't  forbear  thinking  the  cross  figure  more  proper  for 
such  spacious  buildings  than  the  rotund. — Id.  lb. 

In  the  next  place,  the  figure  of  the  shield  being  round,  it 
is  an  emblem  of  perfection,  for  Aristotle  has  said  (he  round 

mortal  reputation  that  the  emperor  has  acquired  by  his 
great  actions,  rotundity  being  an  emblem  of  eternity  that 
has  neither  beginning  nor  end.— Id.  Ancient  Medals. 

ROVE, 

Rove,  n. 

Ro'ver.  Wandering  mode  of  life, — a  ram 
Ro'ving,  n.  I  bier,  a  ranger,  a  wanderer. 
Ro'vingly.  J  To  rove, — to  ramble,  to  range,  to 
wander,  (sc. )  from  one  thing  to  another,  change- 
ably,  unsteadily ;  to  move  about  without  end  or 
object  ; — to  shoot  at  rovers,  to  shoot  without  aim, 
at  random  ;  to  take  a  random  shot. 

And  so  to  the  number  of  forescore  of  them  departed  with 
a  barke  and  a  pinnesse,  spoiling  their  store  of  victual!,  and 
taking  away  a  great  part  thereof  with  them,  and  so  went  to 
the  Islands  of  Hispaniola  and  Jamaica  a  rouing. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  517. 

And  ouer  yt  the  best  men  of  ye  cytie  by  thyse  ryotous 

persones  were  spoyled  and  robbid ;  and  by  the  rouers  also 

of  ye  see.—Fabi/an.  Chronycle,  p.  350.  an.  1265. 

ion  Anselmus  iudgynge  the 

[  a  tyrat,  obstinately  withst 

face  like  a  ruffelinge  rouer.—Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii.' 

Per.  She  roved  at  mee  with  glauncing  eye. 

Spenser.   The  Shepheard's  Calender.  August. 
"With  daily  shew  of  courteous,  kind  behaviour, 
Even  at  the  marke  white  of  his  hart  she  roved, 
And  with  wide-glauncing  words  one  day  she  thus  him 
proved.  Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

Cup.  O  yes,  here  be  of  all  sorts,  flights,  rovers,  and  butt- 
shafts. — B.Jonson.   Cynihiii's  Herds,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

Yet  Pompey  the  Great  deserveth  honor  more  justly  for 
scouring  the  seas,  and  taking  from  the  rovers  846  saile  of 
ships.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  25. 
"Whene'er  I  wive,  young  Strephon  cry'd, 
Ye  powers,  that  o'er  the  noose  preside  ! 
Wit,  beauty,  wealth,  and  humour  give, 
Or  let  me  still  a  rover  live.  Stepney.  The  Spell. 

The  wild  ravings  of  men's  fancies  into  odd  similitudes, 


almost  all  conversations  than  the 
discourse.— Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

Unless  a  wise  man  hath  the  keeping  it.  [wit,]  that  knows 
when,  and  where,  and  how  to  apply  it,  it  is  like  wildfire  that 
flies  at  r^rers,  runs  hissing  about,  and  blows  up  every  thing 
that  comes  in  its  way,  without  any  respect  or  disci 

Id.  lb. 
1C47 


ROU 

God  has  actually  been  pleased  to  discover  by  supernatural 

revelation  (what,  by  reason,  without  it,  he  can  either  not  at 
all,  or  but  rovingly  guess  at.)— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  V.  p.  522. 

A  roving  soldier  seiz'd  in  Sophia's  temple 

A  virgin  shining  with  distinguisb'd  charms, 
And  brought  his  beauteous  plunder  to  the  sultan. 

Johnson.  Irene,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
In  thy  nocturnal  rove,  one  moment  halt 
'Tv.-ixi  stage  and  stage  of  riot  and  cabal; 
And  lift  thine  eye  (if  bold  an  eye  to  lift, 
If  bold  to  meet  the  face  of  injur'd  heaven) 
To  yonder  stars.  Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  9. 

ROUGH,  adj.')        A.S.Hruh,    ruh  ;     Dut. 

Rou'ghen,  v.      I  Rouw;     Ger.    Rough;     Sw. 

Rou'ghish,         >  Ruggig.      Skinner  prefers  the 

Rou'giii.y.  Lat.  Rudis  ,-    Junius,  the  Gr. 

Rou'ghness.  J  TpixuSys,  pitosus,  hairy.  Tooke 
considers  it  to  be  the  past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  verb 
Reaf-ian,  to  reave,  to  tear;  and  applied  to  the 
edge  or  surface  of  things  reft  or  torn  asunder. 

Having  a  torn,  ragged,  uneven  surface;  (lit. 
and  met. )  coarse,  unpolished,  harsh,  severe,  rude, 
uncivil,  unmannerly,  boisterous. 

He  lokede  so  rowe.—R.  Gloucester,  p.  25. 

He  loked  wel  rowe.—Id.  p.  507. 

For  as  I  trow,  I  have  you  told  ynow 
To  reise  a  fend,  al  loke  he  never  so  row. 


'tccr.   The  Chanones  Yemann 
i  land  thou  seekest  were  not 


t  Tate,  v. 
itraungef 


What  if  tl 

If  not  unknowen  ?  or  auncient  Troye 

In  rough  seas,  yet  should  Troye  towne  be  sought! 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 

To  take  a  cause  out  of  your  bands  into  mine,  I  do  but 
line  office  ;  you  meddle  further  than  your  office  will  bear 
ou,  thus  roughly  to  handle  me  for  using  of  mir 


Burnet.  Records, 


No.  8. 


Of  the  rough  r 
Meetes  1 


Udal.  Matthew,  c.  11. 
Whereof  the  winter,  for  the  roughnesse  of  it,  is  cleane 
taken  away  from  shootinge  :  except  it  he  one  daye  amongea 
twenty,  or  one  yeare  amonges  forty. 

Ascham.    Toxophilus,  b.  i. 
As  a  tall  ship  iii^scd  in  f  rmihlous  seas, 

Whom  raging  \\  hides,  threntning  to  make  the  piay 
diversely  disease, 
billowes  by  the  way. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
Now,  for  the  knitting  of  sentences,  which  they  call  the 
ioynts  and  members  therof,  and  for  all  the  compasse  of  the 
speech,  it  is  round  without  roughnesse,  and  learned  without 
hardnesse.— Id.  E.  K.  Epistle  to  Maister  Harvey. 

The  roughnesse  of  paper  is  pollished  and  smoothed  either 
with  some  tooth,  or  els  with  a  porcellane  shell:  but  the 
letters  in  such  slicke  paper  will  soon  fade  and  decay. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xiii.  c.  12. 


lot,  rots  or  burning  starres  deploring: 
,  you  fish ;  in  roughs,  use  songs  and  dances. 
Fletcher.  Piscatory  Eclogues,  Ei 


This  man,  with  lyme  and  rough-cast,  doth  present 
Wall,  that  vile  wall,  which  did  these  louers  sunder. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  V.  SC.  1. 
There's  a  diuinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.— Id.  Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

A  rough-hewn  seaman,  being  brought  before  a  w 
ass  for  some  misdemeanour,  was  by  him  sent  away  t 
and  being  somewhat  refractory  after  he  heard  his  doom, 
insomuch  as  he  would  not  stir  a  foot  from  the  place  where 
he  stood,  saying,  "  It  were  better  to  stand  where  he  was 
than  go  to  a  worse  place." — Bacon.  Apophthegms.    ,. 

Thy  head  is  like  a  rough-hewn  statue  of  jet, 

Where  marks  for  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  are  yet  scarse  set. 

Donne,  Elegy  8. 

For  wherever  that  [the  csesura]  is  used,  it  gives  a  rough- 
ness to  the  verse,  of  which  we  can  have  little  need  in  a 
language  which  is  over-stocked  with  consonants. 

Dryden.  JEneis,  Ded, 

Some,  friends  to  vice,  industriously  defend 

These  innocent  diversions,  and  pretend 

That  I  the  tricks  of  youth  too  roughly  blame, 

Alleging  that,  when  young,  we  did  the  same. 

Stepney.  Imitation  of  Juvenak 

Imperfect  shapes,  in  marble  such  are  seen, 

When  the  rude  chisel  does  the  man  begin; 

While  yet  the  roughness  of  the  stone  remains, 

Without  the  rising  muscles  and  the  veins. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  I. 

However,  in  occasions  of  merriment  they  were  first  prac- 
tised ;  and  this  rough -cast,  unhewn  poetry  was  instead  of 
stage-plays,  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
together,— Id.  Juvenal,  Ded, 


ROU 

This  proves  that  wit  docs  but  rough-heir, 
leaves  art  to  polish  and  review. 

Butler.  Satire  upon  Plagiaries. 


there!     'With  such  I 


Drgden.    The  Assignation,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

I  could  endure 

Chains  no  where  patiently  :  and  chains  at  home, 
Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all. 
Then  what  were  left  of  roughness  in  the  grain 
Of  British  natures,  wanting  its  excuse 
That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgust 
And  shock  me.  Con-per.  Task,  b.  v. 

The  nut  of  [the  hiccory]  whose  shell  is  thick,  hard,  and 
rfi'. .,'.;.:»,.  contains  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  kernel. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  iv.  V.  227.  Note. 

ROU'XCEYAL.  A  pea  so  called  from  the 
place  whence  it  was  imported,— Rouncesval. 

The  eolewort,  colliflower,  and  cabbage  in  their  season, 
The  rouncefall,  great  beans,  and  early  ripening  peason. 

Dragton.  Polg-Olbion,  s.  20. 

Hear.  And  another,  stumbling  at  the  threshold,  tumbled 
in  his  dish  of  rounceiah  before  him. 

Brome.  A  Jovial  Crew,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

ROUND,  or  \      A.  S.  Runian ;    Dut.  Boenen; 

Roi'\E.  )  Ger.  Batmen,  mussitare,  susur- 

rare.  to  mutter,  to  whisper.  In  the  Glossary  to 
A  Vine  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect  is  found  reawni, 
did  whisper.  . 

To  mutter,  to  whisper,  to  talk  or  speak  whts- 
peringly,  lowly,  privately,  secretly.  This  word  is 
sometimes  misused,  as  if  from  the  verb  to  round ; 
q.d.  to  speak  roundly ;  without  stop,  hesitation,  or 


l  in  her  ere, 

-Piers  Plouhman,  p.  64. 

Of  what  so  commeth  from  any  tong, 
Be  rovnud,  red,  or  song. 
Or  spoken  in  suertie  or  drede, 
Cerraine  it  mote  thider  nede. 

Chaucer.  The  House  of  Fame,  b.  ii. 
■What  dost  thou  at  my  neigheboures  hous? 
Is  she  so  faire  ?  art  thou  so  amorous  ? 
"What  rownest  thou  with  our  maide? 

Id.   The  in/of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5751. 


ROU 

When  he  men  rometh  out,  and  ryghlwel  aspieth 
"War  he  may  rathest  have  a  repast  oth  rcunde  of  ba 


Full  faire  was  Mirthe,  full 
A  fairer  man  I  never  sigh 

Full  roddie  and  white  in  every  pi 


Piers  Plouhman 
long  and  high, 


Chaucer.  Bom.  of  the  Pose. 


And  if  that  he  ne  constrained  hem  not  e 
roundenesse  enclined,  the  thynges  that  been  ti 
by  stable  ordinaunce,  thei  should  departen  f 
[well]  that  is  to  saine.  from  hit  beginnyng  a 
is  to  saine,  tournen  into  nought.— Id.  Boecn 

And  she  began  a  rouniell  lustely 


Id.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 


■ —Now 

Materials  for  the  n 
Cylindric, 


sturdy  post, 
grinders  weight 

Excessive  ;  and"  a  flexile  sallow,  entrench'd 

Bounding,  capacious  of  the  jui( 


Philips.    Cider,  b.  ii. 
s  they  think)  comes 


And  therupon  he  telleth  this, 

That  as  the  shelle  whole  and  sounde 

Enclnseth  all  aboute  rounde 

What  thvnge  within  a  neie  belongeth 

Right  so  this  Orbis  vnderfongefh 


Indeed,  from  such  peopl 
gracefully  unless  it  be  in 
some  silly  word  they  have  taken  up.  either  a  round  oath, 
or  a  curse,  or  the  corruption  of  one.  or  something  that  is 
near  akin  to  it.— Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  IS. 

Each  poem  his  perfection  has  apart : 

The  British  round  in  plainness  shows  his  art. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry,  c.2. 

It  were  better  to  deny  roundly  that  the  same  attributes 
belong  to  both,  and  then  we  should  clearly  apprehend  each 
other.— Waterland.   Works,  vol.  i  p.  65. 

allow  you  to  say  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 


These 


euerichone. 
great  curiosilie  in  kemminge  of  theire  heades, 
•  'ome. 
Brende.  Uuinltts  Curtius,  fol.  233. 

I  lost  the  challenge  at  shooting  at  rounds,  and  won  at 
rovers.— Burnet.  Records,  b.  ii.  K.  Edw.  Journal. 
The  Spaniardes,  vniting  themselves,  gathered  their  whole 


:  T.ifli 


I  doubt  not 
the  round- 
p.  239. 


And  i 


•.—Id.  lb. 


And  rounclh  tales 

Afterwarde  when  they  wer  stepped  fro  the  bar,  they 

hame-d  to  lie  heard  ron'ne  and  reioyce  to  gether.  that  thei 
lu.l'ginea  ;.n  1  en-alive  for  acquitay'le  of  theyr  felow,  with 
v  ho  Ihem  s  -11'  ha  !  ben  at  the  sain-  rubbery. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  998. 

that  they  be 


It  is  goo1,  til  it  em- 
net  lad  by  follies,  ne  1 
hauc  an  eygh  of  Joue  t 


ruler  of  cominalti 
one  other  eare  rowner.  that  he  ne 
le  comontie  that  he  hath  t"  rule 
.Fox.  Actes,  p.  505.  Hen.  IV. 


But  Trotr.part,  that  his  r 

In  loftv  looks  to  hide  a 

Wasi 


The  very  last  yeere.  a  knight  of  Rome,  as  he 
with  another  that  had  been  consull,  and  roun 
the  eare,  fell  downe  starke  dead. 

Holland.  Plinie, 


These  landes  lye 

ut  that  they  stretch  toward  Asia,  accord: 
rs.<e  of  the  'world. — Ilaekluijl.  Voyages,  v 
Hoh.  Colin,  to  heare  thy  rymes  and  roundelaycs, 

"Which  thou  wert  wont  on  wastefull  hilles  to  sing, 
I  more  delight  then  larke  in  summer  dayes, 
"Whose  eccho  made  the  neighbour  groves  to  ring. 

Spenser.  Shcpheard's  Calender.  June. 

The  troubled  tears  then  standing  in  his  eyes, 
Through  which  he  did  upon  the  letters  look, 

By  a  stone  cast  into  a  standing  brook. 


Her  golden  lecites  s 

1  tramels,  tl 

Did  out  of  order  stray 


Dragton.   The  Borons'  War 
re  roundly  did  uptye 
:  heart 


Thus  flocked  all  the  folke  1 


They're  here  with  me  already 
Sicilia  is  a  soforth. 

Shakespeare. 


b.  vii.  c.  5 
whisp'ring,  rounding; 
rinler's  Tale,  Act  i.  'sc. 


about  her  daintie  eares. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c. 
Through  armes  and  vassals  Rome  the  world  subdu'd. 
That  one  would  weene  that  one  sole  citie's  strength 
Both  land  and  sea  in  roundnes  had  survey 'd. 
To  ba  the  measure  of  her  bredth  and  length. 

Id.  The  Ruines  of  lion 
lim  rownd  about. 
Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c. 
Her  chearefuil  words  much  chcar'd  the  feeble  spright 

of  the  siel.e  virgin,  that  her  downe  she  layd 
In  her  warme  bed  to  sleepe,  if  that  she  might ; 

And  the  old  woman  carefully  display'd 
The  chains  about  her  round  with  busy  ayd. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c 
A  troupe  of  faunes  and  satyres  far  away 
Within  the  wood  were  dancing  in  a  rownd, 
Whiles  old  Sylvanus  slept  in  shady  arber  sownd. 


They  will  i 


the  1 
eing  round. 


ah- 


■oundncss  without  any  thing 
mt  any  thing  being  white. 
King  sweet.— Sharp,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  12. 

Is  this  the  custom  of  king  Arthur's  court? 

Are  all  round-table  knights  of  such  a  sort  ? 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

I'ncautious  Arcite  thought  himself  alone, 

And  less  than  all  suspected  Palamon, 

Who.  listening,  heard  him.  while  he  search'd  the  grove, 

An  1  loudly  Bung  his  romi  Mas  or  love. 

Id.  Palamon  $  Arcite. 

Make  it  thy  vernal  care,  when  April  calls 
New  shoots  to  birth,  to  trim  the  hedge  aslaunt, 
And  mould  it  to  the  roundness  of  the  mound. 
Itself  a  shelving  hill.— Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  n. 
Home  is  in  this  manner  the  centre,  if  I  may  say  so, 
round  which  the  capitals  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  coun- 
try are  continually  circulating,  and  towards  which  they  are 
always  tending.— Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

The  effects,  therefore,  of  a  capital  employed  in  such  a 
roundabout  foreign  trade  of  consumption 


likely  I 


those  of  one  employed  i 
kind,  except  that  the  final  returns  are 
re  distant,  as  they  must  depend  upon  the 
ree  distinct  foreign  trades. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  5. 


And  therin,  Anacharsis  the  Scythiai 
Hvperbios  the  Corinthian,  invented  the  c 
ro'undell  or  globe.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.vi 


Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  6. 

of  turning  the 


ROUSE.  See  Caroise.  From  the  Ger. 
Bausch,  semiebrietas  as  Skinner,  or  ctapula,  as 
Wachter  interprets,  _  a  dizziness  of  the  head. 
The  Ger.  verb  Battschen,  Dut.  Buyschen,  is  stri- 
dere,  crepare,  strepitum  edere  ;  in  A.  S.JIris-ciav, 
I  to  make  a  ruslliuy  noise.  The  word  is  perhaps 
I  formed  upon  the  verb  to  rouse,  to  arouse,  to  raise, 
I  to  excite,  to  animate.  See  the  quotation  from 
j  Beaumont. 

This  is  the  wine, 
Which,  in  former  time, 
Each  wise  one  of  the  magi 
Was  wont  to  arouse 
In  a  frolick  bouse, 
Becubans  sub  tegmine  fagi. 


Otl.  And  we  will  have  a  rouse  i 
bold  Britons,  i'  faith. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Silent  Woman,  Act  m.  sc.  2. 

Cas.  'Fore  heauen,  they  haue  giuen  me  a  rou-sc  already, 

il/on.  Good-faith  a  litle  one:  not  past  a  pint,  as  I  am  = 

souldier.  Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  in.  sc.  ... 


all  wes  on  the  waves  they  went, 
That  their  hrode  flaggv  tinnes  no  fome  did  ret! 
'  .''.-■ 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 


Fr.Bonile.  rotondite.    Bound 
;    corrupted   from   the   Lat. 
Rfiiinidiis.  (see  KotiniO  and 
rime  meaning,  viz. 
iT.l-ar,     globular,    orbi- 
cular,   spherical,    bavin?;   (he     lainst  inform  h 
form   or    shape    of    a   circle,     g^Sifg 
globe,  or  sphere.     It  is  also 
used  less  rigidlv.     'Having  the  even,  unbroken 
motion  of  a  circle  or  wheel ;   having  no  odd  or 
unven  parts,— as  a  round  sum,  a  round  number  ; 
having  no  stops  or  breaks  ;  no  secret,  unseen  lets 
or  htnderances;  (met.)  no  concealed  motives  or 
purposes,  as  round  dealing,  i.e.  fair,  open,  candid, 
sincere,  hearty. 

re  thei  set. 

,  Pref. 


Attonce  he- wards  and  strikes  ;  he  takes  and  paies; 

Nov.-  feist  to  yield,  now  forcing  t 
Before,  behind,  and  round  about  hi 

S. u  deuhle  was  his  Raines,  so  double 


be  his  praist 
Id.  Faerie  Queene, 


Nor.  I  have  took  s 


Beaum.  |  Fletch. 
Grac.  Fie 


The  Knight  of  Malta,  Act  i 


nst  the  Parliamenteers  and  Roundheads  now 
resist  them. 
Pr.vne.  Soveraigne  Power  of  Parliaments,  pt.  iii.  p.  98. 

thou  woot,  to  make  a  shew  to  shroud  thee 

;.      .-;   ,:-,...    :  ,     :       e;  ii.iea.  that  sv.ais  all  the 

world,  may  let  fall  on  thee. 

.1  .'.'..tee  al  Midnight,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
But  if  you  fondly  passe  our  profit 


You  need  not  swear  them  ;  your  lord,  by  his  patent. 
Mands  bound  to  take  his  rw,.,c. 

Massinger.  The  Duke  of  Milan,  Act  l.  sc.  1. 

ROUSE,  v.  \      See  Arouse. 

Roo'ser.  )  To  raise,  to  excite,  to  stir  up, 
to  awake,  to  make  or  cause  to  be  alert,  to  put 
upon  the  watch. 

A  rousing  lye,  says  Skinner,- 
awakc  the  sleeping. 

itcKscr,— one  who,  that  which— arouses,  awak- 
ens, is  used  by  Swift,  (Strephon  $•  C/.loe.) 

And  whan  the  daie  began  to  r 

Tim  ii-iighten  thei  f 


that  would 


.  Je  frendes  fynde, 

Thei  fonde  frendship  all  behynde.— Gower.  Con. 


That  wheie  1 


vaties 

Fro  all  the  hour 

ds  a  preuie  way. — Chaucer.  Dreame. 

cipline 

John,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

e  but  a  fewe  nombre  of  houndes,  onely  to 

harborowe  or  row* 

e  the  game. 

Sir  T.  Elijot.  Governovr,  b.  1.  0. 18. 

ROW 


Some  have  heads  like  harts,  some  like  to  snake*, 
Some  like  wild  bores  late  ronz'd  out  of  the  brakes. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii. 

(With  force  collected)  1 

He  put  on  the  outward  garb  of  a  devotee,  while  his  heart 
was  still  as  hard  as  ever,  and  his  mind  nnt  changed.  His 
present  fears,  rather  than  any  thing  of  true  penitence, 
mused  nun  up,  and  made  him  have  recourse  to  God. 

Waterland,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  33. 

Nature,  through  all  her  works,  in  great  degree 

Borrows  a  blessing  from  variety  ; 

Music  itself  her  needful  aid  requires 

To  rouxe  the  soul,  and  wake  our  dying  fires. 

Churchill.  The  Apology. 

ROUST.     Rowest. 


Bp.  Hall, 


ROUT,  v.  A.  S.Hrut-an;  Dut.  Rotelen,  to 
snort,  snore,  or  rout  in  sleeping.  To  rowt  or  rewt 
is  to  low  like  an  ox  or  cow,  { Rav,  who  refers  to 
the  A.  S.Hrut-an. )  Hence  also  the  A.  S.Hrvther, 
bos,  a  rother-  beast. 

Riche  men  roaten  tho,  and  in  here  reste  were 

Tho  hit  shon  to  the  shephurdes.  a  she  were  of  blisse. 


bnrdon  a  ful  strong; 
'ing  heren  a  furlong, 
i  eke  par  compagnie. 

Id.   The  Revet  Tale,  i 


h  middaie,  that  he  arise. — Grower*  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

while  the  false  dis^rnijlvin:?  pharisey  laye  at  his 
h:g  in  his  soft  bed,  Christ  contynued  without  dores, 
al  night  at  prayer.— Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  1353. 


ROUT,  v.       ^       Fr.  Route,-    It.  Rdtta •     Sp. 

Rout,  n.  I  Rota;  Ger.  Rotte  ;  Dut.  Rot  ,- 

Roi/ttier,  or  >  Sw.  Rotte.      The  etymologists 

Ru'ttier.  I  are  divided  between  the  Lat. 

Row.  )  Rupta  and  rota.    (SeeVossius, 

De  Vitus,  lib.  ii.  C.  16;  Menage,  Wachter,  Spcl- 
man,  and  Junius:  and  see  Riot.)  If  from  rupta, 
the  meaning  will  be— 

An  irruption,  a  bursting  or  rushing  in  ;  then 
applied  to — 

Those  who  make  an  irruption,  an  inroad,  an 
invasion  ;  to  the  concourse  or  assembly ;  to  the 
road,  way,  path,  course,  the  invaders  take;  to  the 
consequences  of  such  inroad  or  invasion ;  tho 
tumult,  devastation,  defeat,  discomfiture,  over- 
throw, (of  the  invaded.)     If  from  rota, — 

A  globe  or  compact  body  of  men  ;  persons  as- 
sembled, collected,  united  together;  an  assembly 
or  concourse;  their  acts  and  deeds;  the  course 
they  take  or  pursue.      See  Riot. 

A  toid  /see  the  quotations  from  Gower  and 
Byron)  seems  merely  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of 
rout. 


d,  and  so  the  23.  of  September  en 
a  noyse  of  trumpets  and  shalmes 

v,  that  it  v.  as  to  tin-  px-ar  woin.k-r- 
the  Frenchmen,  and  of  all  other 
the  sight. 
HurUmit.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 


Notwithstanding  y«  ( 


A  rnttier  or  course  to  he  kept  for  him  that  will  sayle  from 
Caho  Verde  to  the  coast  of  Brasil,  and  all  along  the  coast  of 
Brasil  vnto  the  riuer  of  Plate. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  719. 

Awhile  they  fled,  but  soone  retourn'd  againe 
With  greater  fury  then  before  was  found; 

And  evermore  their  cruell  capitaine 

Sought  with  his  raskall  routs  t'enclose  them  round. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  C.  9. 

The  lustie  shepheard  swaynes  sate  in  a  rout. 

The  which  did  pype  and  sing  her  prayses  dew, 
And  oft  reioyce,  and  oft  for  wonder  shout. 

Id.  lb.  b.  vj.  c.  9. 


ROW 

|  to  bo,— to  raise  or  rouse,  move  or  stir,  out  of  sta* 

To  row  is— 

To  move  or  steer,  that  is,  stir,  (sc.)  a  boat, 

ship,  &c,  to  move  or  pass  along,  as  if  driven  or 

impelled  (as  usually  implied)  by  oars. 

Rowing,    (Wiclif), — that  which    is  roivs  or  is 

rowed;  the  boat. 

Ac  free  wil  fr  free  wit.  folweth  a  man  evere 

To  repenten  and  ryse.  and  rowen  out  of  synne 

To  contrition  to  confession,  til  he  come  to  hus  ende. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p   163. 

And  thei   rowiden  to  the  cuntre  of  Gerazenes ;   that  Is 
agens  Galilee. — Wiclif.  Luh,  c.  8. 


But  the  shot  miss'd  us  all,  or  else  we'd  been  routed. 

Cotton.  A  Voyage  to  Ireland. 

Whereupon  the  meaner  sort  routed  together,  and  suddenly 
assayling  the  Earle  of  Northumberland  in  his  house,  slew 
him  and  diuers  of  his  seruants.—  Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  68. 

Here,  at  our  gates,  your  brave  efforts  unite, 
Turn  back  the  routed,  and  forbid  the  flight. 

Pops.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.vi. 

The  route  of  a  camel-driver  is  a  scene  that  scarce  could 

exist  in  the  imagination  of  an  European,  and  of  its  attend- 


Langhorn.  Collins.  Oriental  Eclogues,  Ed.  2. 

A  rout  is  where  three  or  more  meet  to  do  an  unlawful  act 
upon  a  common  quarrel,  as  forcibly  hreaking  down  fences 
upon  a  right  claimed  of  common  or  of  way  ;  and  make  surae 
advances  towards  it. — Bluchttuw.    Cuinmentaries,  b.  iv.  C.2. 

I  said  nothing  to  you  about  it,  [Don  Juan,]  nnderstaii'iing 
that  it  is  a  sore  subject  with  the  moral  reader,  and  has  been 
the  cause  of  a  great  rnw. 


Algathes  the  rowers  and   the   mariners  hadden  by  this 

ydrawenin  tohyrmouthes,  anddronken  the  wicked  drinkes. 

Chaucer.  Boeciut,  b.  iv 


spent  300.000  ducats  in  the  same,  and  yet 
neuer  could  enter  so  far  into  \'".:_-  iaml  as  my  m/iil-  with  that 
poore  troupe  or  rather  a  handfull  of  men,  being  in  all  about 
100  gentlemen,  souldiers,  rowers,  boat  keepers,  boyes,  and 
of  all  sorts.— Hucktnyt.    Voyny-s,    vol.  iii.   p.  637. 

In  this  wide  inland  sea,  that  hight  by  name 
The  Idle  Lake,  my  wand'ring  ship  I  row, 
That  knowes  her  port,  and  theiher  sayles  by  ayme. 


. Or  that  long  I 

;       Once  rowabte,  but  now  d> 
In  neighbour-townes,  anc 


Our  black  i 
Bright-che. 


To  Mr.  Hoppner,  Oct.  28,  1319. 
Tell  him  [Campbell]  all  this,  and  let  him  take  it  in  good 
him.— Id.   To  Mr.  Murray,  May  20,  1820. 

ROW.  A.S.  R<ewa  :  Ger.  Reihe,  reige ;  Dut.  j 
Rehe  ;  Sw.  Rad ;  linea,  ordo,  series,  a  line,  order, 
or  series.      See  Rew. 

A  line  ;  things  standing,  set,  put,  or  placed  in  a 
line,  in  lineal  order  or  succession. 
But  right  as  floures  through  the  cold  of  night 

Iclosed,  stoupen  in  hir  stalkes  lowe, 
Redressen  hem  ayen  the  -.urine  l-ri^ht, 
And  spreaden  in  hir  kinde  course  by  rowe. 

Chaucer.    Troil.  $  Cres.  b.  ii. 


Con.  A.  b.vli. 
a  row  equally  dys- 


1  the  route,  and  sesid  him  t 


But  nightingales  a  full  great 
That  flien  over  his  head  aboi 
A  twenty  thousand 


And  bad  \ 
That  thei 

Departe  ai 


ies  as  it  were 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  9. 

t 

Chaucer.  Bom.  of  the  B. 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Prologue. 


Ofv 


.  b.  ii. 


But  of  some  dele  I  am  beknowe 
That  I  maie  stonde  in  thilke  rowe 
Among  hem.  Id.  lb. 

For  naked  thei  ben  bore  bothe, 
The  lorde  no  more  hath  for  to  clothe, 
As  of  hym  that  like  throwe, 

Then  hath  the  poorest  of  the  rowe.— Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 
These  route*  of  companyons  that  were  on  the  rnoutayne 
taw  right  well  the  orderynge  of  the  Frenchemen. 

Bemcrs.   ffoi.^c.rl,    Croityclc,   vol.  i.   c,  213. 


Eche  after  other  by  degree. 

In  substance  and  in  propertie. — 

Greate  posies  of  streight  timber  t 
tant  a  two-fote  space  one  from  another,  are  let   into  the 
grounde  and  fastened   agnyne  on  the  inside,  and  rammed 
surely  with  a  great  deale  of  earth. 

Goldinne    C&sar,  t>.  vii.  fol.  191. 


Spenser.   The  Ruines  of  Rome. 
Meantime  the  kin?,  his  son,  and  Helen,  went 
Where  the  rich  wardrobe  breath'd  a  costly  scent. 
The  king  selected  from  the  glittering  rows 
A  bowl ;  the  prince  a  silver  heaker  chose. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XV. 
And  now  the  train,  with  solemn  state  and  slow, 
Approach  the  rov.it  g.ite,  through  many  a  row 
Of  fragrant  wood  walks,  and  u|  lialiny  bowers, 
Radiant  with  fruitage,  ever  ltlv  with  flowers. 
Mickle.   The  Luciad, 


ROW, 


■H7. 


k.S.Row-an.rewan;   Ger.Ru- 

deren;    Dut.  Roeden,  or  roeyen  ,■ 

Ro'wer.         V  Sw.Ro.    Skinner  derives  all  from 

Ro'wiNG,n.    J  the  Ger. Reg-en,  to  move.      The 

Ro'wable.    J  Dut.Roer,  roeder,    is  derived  by 

Kilian  from   Dut.  Roeren,  to  move,  the  ship  being 

guided  or  steered  by  the  motion  of  the  rudder. 

See  RtDDER. 

The  Dut.  Roeren  is  the  Goth.  Reiran ;  A.S. 
Hreran;  Ger.  Ruren,  to  move,  to  rear,  to  raise.  To 
"  rowen  out  of  synne,"  in  Piers  Plouhman,  seems 


i  breeze  from  shore  began  to  blow, 
i  ship  their  oars,  and  cease  to  row  ; 
;  their  yards  atrin,  and  all  their  sails 
court  the  wind  and  catch  the  gales. 

Dryden.  Odd.  Metam. ' 


a-  tin-  dni-'ii't;  ho-!v  (!n« 
ross  a  rower's  seat  the  nt 

awkward,   lia^lni^.  lie  il 


icplac'd! 

udely  known.) 

A  galley  in  which  were  100  men  in  Turkish  habit,  armed 
Mickle.  Discovery  "/India. 
ROW.  Cloths  rowed  and  unrowed ,  barbed, 
rowed,  and  shorn  ;  unbarbed,  unrowed,  unshorr 
(See  Rastell,  under  the  title  Drapery;  or  Stat. 
27  Henry  VIII.  c.  13  )  Skinner  doubts  whether 
from  the  Fr.  Rouer.  to  turn,  to  wheel,  (rota.)  be- 
cause cloths  are  smoothened,  rota  circumducta, 
by  a  wheel  (or  cylinder)  drawn  over  them. 

And  to  certifie  us,  whether  our  set  clothes  he  vendible 
there  or  not ;  and  whether  they  be  rowed  and  shorne ;  be- 
cause oftlirues  they  goe  vndrest. 

Hackluyt.    Voyages,  Vol.i    p.  298. 

RO'WEL.n. )        Fr.    Rouelle,    from     roue,    a 
Ro'wel,  v.       t  wheel,  (rota. )    Cotgrave  says, — 
Any  small  hoop,  circle,  rinir,  or   round  thing, 
that's  movable  in  the  place  which  it  holds;   (sc. ) 
in  the  bit  of  a  bridle,  in  spurs,  in  armour,  in  far- 
riery. 

Than  y«  kinge  was  ;m  ;irel]".(  h  ):e  n  prelate  of  Ihe  churche, 
with  a  cope  of  reed  sylke,  and  a  payre  of  spurres,  with  & 
poynte  without  a  roweU. 

Beroeis.   Froissart.  Crnnycle,  vol.i 
A  goodly  person  ;  and  could  menage  faire 
His  suit.hnrne  sn-ul  with  curded  canon  bitt, 


,245. 


Fucrie  Queene, 


lis  is  truth,  and  so  far  I  dare  speak  yet ;  he  has  yet  past 

of  physick,  spaw.  or  any  diet,  a  primitive  pox  in  bis 

:s  ;  and  o'  my  knowledge  he  has  been  ten  times  rowelVd. 

Beaum.  8;  Flelcn.  The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  iii.  so 


ROY 

Enreg'd  the  more,  by  what  might  have  reforra'd 


Cou^er.  Task,  b.  vi. 

RO'WEX,    i.e.  Rowihinqs,  latter  srrass.   after 

mitit.     tSee  Kay,  and '  Mcmre,    Suffolk    W'onh  , 

Rowen  or   roughings    is    applied    to   the   second 

growth  both  or  corn  ami  grass. 

The  /-<>»■>•»  rrasse  afterwards  commeth  up  so  thicke  and 
hU'h  for  pasture  ami  hirr.i-e.  lliat  it  jecldeth  as  great  a 
benefit  as  the  crops  of  hay  before. 


To  royalize  his  blood,  I  spent 


Shakespeare.  Ilieh.  III.  Act  i 
Pallas  had  put  hy 


I  e  1  • 


RO'YAL. 

Ri.'v.U.t.V. 
Rn'VAt.M. 
Ru'VAl.TV. 
Ro'VAUST. 


Ro'valizf,  v.  )  Rentr.  from  Fr.  Roy  ;  It.  Re  ; 
Sp.  /?«/ ;    L at.  /iV.r,  a  kins. 

Reidl  or  ktn-ly  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  kings 
convenient  or  becoming,  suitable  to  or  befittins  a 
kirnr ;  e.g.  noble,  magnanimous,  splendid,  illus- 
trious. 

:  feer  wey  is  bettere 


rmrmi  p  and  resort, 


Than  richesse  other  re 
A  cursiri"  be  the  tvme  t 
That  .vasniyl.ulirsih 
And  al  the  mi!  lonl-iii 


-  frit"  so 'that  it  was  oo  p.-ntie,  ' 
"Wit hnoren  meat  and  drink  to  stand  and  see 
The  kmges  honour  and  tlie  riallee. 

Id.  The  Court  of  Loue. 
Ther  mav  men  Test  and  renllee  beholde, 

but  all  to  den-  thev  l.imi'M  it  or  tlu-v  rise. 

'  li.   The  Man  „f Lawes  Tail,  v.  4775. 


/,/.   Prat,  to  lire  Canterbury  Tales, 


sneriall  —Gmrer.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 


For  thyntte.  ivhiohe  is  if  kynsres  sette, 
With  kyiiLes  ought  it  not  lie  lette. 
Wi  ;,t  kvi.;te  of  lawe  taketh  no  kepe, 
Bv  l.iwe  he  maie.  no  ritifttHnf  kepe, 
Do  lawe  awaie  what  is  a  kynge  '.—Id.  lb. 

And   this  done,   the   kvnee  ordeynd  a  myall  feest,  and 
helde  open  houshoulde  for  all  honest  comers. 

Fabliau.   Chronicle,  an.  1398. 


Crortycte,  vol.  ii. 


[The  kins  heintrj  I  mave  save,  only 
theeslablishement  rind  cotiniiarion  of  |j 
in  tins  royalme  for  euer.— Udal,  Pref. 


uilvin..'  for 

Ldw.'vT.'' 


His  majesi 


.rent  from  myall  lynage  came 
it  kiuges  and  qiiL-etivs.  that  had  of  yore 
'iter.  st'ef-ht  t'r  on  east  to  westerne  shore, 
:  iiuild  ill  their  snhjeetl.,0  h    M. 

iy-ort.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
:reater  debasement  can  there  he  to  roi/al  dig- 


nr  mining,  to  the 
j  of  prelatry. 
i/i  England,  b.  ii. 


■  omlhts  most  necessarily  yecld.  that 
tne  ports,    ions,    navy,    ammunition,  amies,  and   revenues 
thus  seised   on  by  the  parliament,  thomtli   his    o 
point  of  possession,  yet  are  not  his,  but  the  kingdonie's  in 
lioint  of  right  and  interest. 

I'rynnc.  Sovereign  Power  of  Parliament,  pt.  ii.  p.  12. 


With  all  his  vile 

These  strantrer  kni'tli 
And  rich  purveyance 


Odyssey,  b. 
snip,  forth  were  1 


Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  2S. 
Anciently  written  Rial,  rial- 
e,  or  realttti  ami  realm  as  ive 

..iv  write,  ancienllv  also  »rt- 
•n    royalme..      Fr.  Royal,    ,;,/- 

It./lVri'e.      Sp. 


be  red. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii. 
feares  in  Banquo  stick  deepe. 

i  that 


Ami  ill  his  . 

"Which  would  be  fear'd. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Rude  Indians,  torturing  all  the  najnl  race. 

Hint  wiin  the  llitutie  ami  dear-bout;!. t  sceptre  grace 

That  suffers  best.  Walter.   'To  the  King. 

Characters  too  were  drawn  as  nearly  approaching  to  pri- 
'ate  ones,  as  traeie  dignity  wouid  pinna:  ami  nti.utinns 
.lised  rather  from  the  impulse  of  common  humanity,  than 
;  of  royally  and  the  fate 


M,i,<,u.  Lli'i 


Let.  1. 


ROYNE,  or  l        See    Arovnt.       Fr.    Rortqer, 

Roigne.  which  Menage  derives  from  the 

Rovmsii.        V  Lat.  Roilrrc.'xn  gnaw. 

Rr/Ysocs.       I       To  gnaw,  to  eat,  to  corrode. 

Ro'nion.        J       "  Arm/riBBS,  i.e.  fbrfnov*,  Seall 

(says  Took  el  is  a  separation  or  discontinuity  of 

the'  skin  or  flesh,  by  a  gnawing,  eating,  forward 

malady." 

The  roynish  clown;  (lit.)  the  clown  who  has 
such  malady,  ronton,  any  one  who  has  it;  the 
scabbv,  scurvy  clown,  or  "other  person. 


•  Roynnnse  scabbes 


Piers  Plouhman 


Her  necke  was  of  pood  fashion 

In  length  and  greatnesse  by  reason. 

Without  bhriue,  scai.be,  or  loine .— Chancer.  S.  of  the  R. 

To  hem  was  well  lilting  and  able, 

The  fule  crooked  bowe  hidous. 

That  knottie  was,  and  all  roi,wvs.—Id.  lb 

The  whiche  vnto  my  ladie  drawe, 

For  euer  on  them  1  lounge  and  gnawe. 

Gotrer.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 
Yet  did  lie  murmure  with  rebellious  sound, 

in  salvage  choler  pan  redound. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  9. 
2  Lord.  My  lord,  the  minn*h  clown,  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  grace  was  .unit  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 

Shaktapeare.  As  You  Like  h.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Aroynt  thee,  witch,  the  rumpe-fed  ront/on  cryes. 

Id.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

RO'YTISH.  Ray  says,  rowty  is  over-rank  and 
strong  ;  spoken  of  corn  or  crass  land. 

Mr.  Moore  [Suffolk  Words,)  "  Rout  is— coarse 
grass,  which  looks  brown  and  sere  in  the  spring." 
No  weed  presum'd  to  shew  its  mulish  face 


And  softly  royne, 


Thorns,  bria 
With  all  the 

Into  his  de.i 
Were  n„t  at 


RUB, 
Ri-s.  n 
Rrtnt 


far  from  Eden  set. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  p.  S5. 

Ger.  Rrib-en  •    Dut.  WrSven, 
terere,  conterere,  fricare; — 

To  move  one  thing  in  close 
contact  or  with  pressure  against 
another  ;  to  press  hard  upon  or  against,  (while  in 
motion;)  consequentially,  to  cause  a  stoppage, 
hinderance,  or  obstruction  ;  a  difficulty,  a  strunule  ; 
to  hinder  or  obstruct;  also,  to  cleanse,  to  polish. 
Rubber  is  also,  consequentially,  applied  to  a 
struggle  or  contest,  (sc.)  at  some  game  or  play. 


win:  rub'.uoj  —So  T.  I.L.nt.   f./i/.V  •)  llillli,  b.  ii.  c.  32. 
Some,  with  holding  in   the  nocke  or  their  shafte  harde, 

ubt.e  the  skinne  of  their  lingers. — .helium.  Toxi'ptiilus,  b.  li. 

Ah!   sir,  said  Paridel,  do  no'  rlisln.iy 
I 

As  ye  have  done  for  llle  ;   tlie  left  hand  rubs  the  right. 

......     . .,.',  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

■ Give  me  a  true  friend, 

That,  where  i  ccasion  is  to  tli  a  benefit, 

Aims  at  tlie.  before  it. 

i'oi.u.'.ii.,  <■'<■    '•'•  ■  i-'u  J'.s.i,trf,  Actii.  sc.  1. 


EUB 

Sir  John  after  this  could  have  stood  down  the  son, 
Dividing  the  pulpit  and  text  with  one  fist, 

The  glass  was  cumpell'd  still  rul.bers  to  run, 
Aud  he  counted  the  fift  evangelist. 

Cartwiight.  The  Chambermaid's  Posset. 


i  Tuesday  meeting, 


•.  Epistle  to  C.  S. 
country  comes  in 
■  they  conclude  at 


inner  what  shall  I  ■■  iloi  e  this  parliament. 

Killiyieu:  The  Parson's  Wedding,  Act:  K.i 

Much  rubbing  taketh  down  the  bodie  and  causctb  lear 
esse.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxvni.  e.  4. 

This  last  allusion  gall'd  the  panther  more, 

Because  mile,  d  it  iiii.'i'd  upon  the  sore. 

Yet  seeln'd  she  not  to  winch,  though  shrewdly  pain'd  ; 

But  thus  her  passive  character  t 

The  servants  wash  the  platter,  scour  the  plate, 
Then  blow  the  hie  with  puffing  cheeks,  ami  Lay 
The  rubbers,  and  the  balluiu  ilnit 

Id.  Jurenal,  Sat.  3. 


II or.  mid  lie  Panther. 


And  those  are  wonderfully  busy  and  active  1 
anil  stumbling-blocks  in  our  way  —S/oiip,  vol.  \  i.  Ser.  14. 

He  (Elmer]  used  bar  recreation  to  bowl  in  a  garaen.  and 
Martin  Maipielate  thence  took   this  taunting  scoff,  lliat  the 

gone  too  far.  say.  the  devil  go  with  it.  and   then,  quulh  he, 

the  bishop  wouai  follow.—  ;!  osttt   Athena  Oa-wi.  vui  i. 

Behold  him  taken  up.  rubb'd  down, 


RU'BBAGE.  "\        From   the   verb   to    rub,  .,. 

Rc/nniDtE.        (  that  which  comes  ofl'  by  rub- 

Rl'mi.sH.  (bu,y. 

Rljbble.  J        Pieces,    Fragments,    ruins; 

unused  or  usMess  particles.  Bartt  luterf.rels  the 
Lat.  Rurfeiatio.  a  luitn^  of  ntbbtth,  a  p.aii  j,  uiih 
rubble  and  like  matter  tempered  with  lime. 

Causing  ihem  to  tjurie  the  dead  carcases,  and  id  gather  vp 
tlie  rubt.i-It  broken  dowiit  from  the  castle  wallet,  and,  to 
scuure  the  ditches.  —  F-x.   Ac/en,  p.  l92.   Htn.  VII, 

For  sue))  conceits  as  these  seem  somewhat  too  fine  amoi.g 
this  rubbagf,  though  1  do  not  produce  l hem  in  *purt. 

Bettqttia   H "utlunitnm;  p.  12. 

Buried  in  rubbidgc  and  dust.- -Bp.  Hail.  Rem.  p.  5J. 


G5Q 


u  sifled'st  long-hid  dusl 

i  searchedbt  ruhtt.ih  to  c 

Cartwriyht,    2*0  Ike  A 


f  of  str  Htnry 


Others  might  bt-  named,  who  from  finding  fault  with  the 
Council  of  Nice  tor  coiruptin- Christkihiiy,  (as  tliey  fondly 
supjiosed,)  have  gradual!),  and  in  a  Lourse  of  yeais,  come 
to  reject  Christianity  itself  as  needless  and  useleiS.  and  ail 
revealed  religioo  3i  mere  i  nhb^h 

WaUrland.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  102. 
Embruted  every  faculty  divine; 
Heart-bury'd  in  the  rubbish  of  the  world. 

Yuujig    Complaint,  Night  2. 
They  consisted  only  of    Kentish    rubb(e~stone,    artfully 
worked,  and  consolicated  with  exceedingly  hard  mortar,  in 
the  Roman  manner,  much  excelling  the  s'lpersrrui'ture. 

Pennant.  Londi  ...   St.  Pa  a  ft  Cut/tedral. 


It.  Rii- 
Rubrica ;    Low 
from  ri/Oer, 


R  L"  B  R I C  K,  adj.  \         Fr.  Rubrique  ; 
Ri'brick,  n.  Ibrica;   Sp.  Rubric 

Rt -'brical.  (  L  it.  Rulirica,  fro 

Rt'BRicATE,  v.       J  red.      See  Miniai 
Red,  the  noun,  is  applied  to  certain  poitions  of 

books  (the  prayer  book,   law  book,)   written  or 

printed  with  red  ink. 

After  thy  text,  ne  after  thy  rubriche 
I  ivol  not  work  as  moehel  as  a  gnat. 

Chaucer.   The  II  if  if  Bullies  Prologue,  v.  59!3. 
For  the  confirmation  of  the  preniisses.markeheere. [reader] 

I  beseech  thee,  the  rubiicl.e  heere  following,  written  Oeloie 

the  .Masse  ul' tile  hue  violin, les.  in  tlie  Masse  hooke. 

Fox.  Actet,  p.  1271.  Queene  Marie. 
For  the  one  he  doth  rubricate  onlie  with  his  red  letters,   t 
the  other  he  doth  rubricate  with  their  owne  tiloud. 

Id.  lb.  p.  536.  lien.  V. 
You  persecute  inirenuniis  men  over  all  your  book,  with 
this  one  over-tiieil  ;  ub,  teat  conceit  -till  of  Musi, inc. 

Milton.  Ammad.  upon  the  Mimonslrants'  Vrfence,  ic. 
Other  festivals  I  enquire  not  after,  as  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
and  the  rest  that  stand  rubricate  in  old  Kaiet,  uirs. 

Sjielman.  On  the  Original,  of  Terms,  c.  2. 
The  light  and  rays  which  appear  red,  or  rather  make  ob- 
jects appear  so,  I  call  rubriek  or  red-making. — Mrwlon. 

It  is  prescribed  in  the  rubriek  of  this  day's  service,  that 
if  there  he  a  sermon  tit  all.  and  not  a  homily,  it  shall  he  upou 
tins  ar0uuiiut,  The  lluiy  oiSubjecUou.— Sharp,  vohii.  Ser.2*. 


RUD 

Then,  with  his  silver  beard  and  maeic  wand, 
Let  Comus  rise  archbishop  of  the  land  ; 
Let  him  your  rolinr  ami  ymr  f  '..sis  prescribe, 
Grand  metropolitan  of  all  the  tribe. 

Camper.  Progress  of  Errour. 

RTJ'BY.  "I       Fr.  Mubis's    Sp.Rubi;   It. 

Ru'bied.  I  Rubino  :    Low  Lat..  Rubhiits, 

Ru'dtfv,  v.  from    the    Lat.    Ruber,    red. 

Rubi'fick.  V  Dn  Cange  calls   it   the  car- 

Rubifica'tion.       buncle  ;  and  see  the  quotation 

Ru'biform.  from  Pliny. 

Rc'ntorjs.  J       A  stone,  so  called  from  its 

red  colour. 

To  rubify. to  redden  or  give  a  red  colour  to. 

On  alle  hure  fvve  fyngres.  ryrhelichc  yryn-cd 
And  ther  on  rede  rallies,  and  oth'  riche  stones. 

Piers  Plovhman,  p.  24. 
And  be  ye  wise,  as  ye  be  faire  to  se, 


The  Rime  af  Sire  Tapes, 
lat  she 
fcly  hewed, 


Cha 


Trail.  &■  ' 


Tables  ar 
With  ang 


S!i. :>.r*i> 


nnes  Tale,  v.  16 

I  cherry. 
Pericles,  Act  v.  i 

1 

Millall.  Paradise  Lost, 


Thus  I  sprinkle  on  thy  breast 
Drops,  that  from  my  fountain  pure 
I  have  kept  of  precious  cure, 
Thrice  upon  the  finrjei ' 


-Til.  Camus,  V.  911 


RUD 

His  rtidde  is  Hie  ^r.irh-t  in  'jrair 
He  had  a  seniely  nose 

c; 

But  Oifls  mutl' 
■Was  white.  r..i 
And  eucry  day  her  benuii:  newed. 

Some  one.  fir  she  is  white  of  skynne, 

Some  one,  fur  she  hath  a  rodic  cheke. 

While  the  wondering  of  the  people  caste 

her  chpkes  (nf  whichc  she  lu-foru  had  most 
great  shame  w 


RUD 


r  T.  3f->re.    W'orta-s,  p  .r,fi. 


Then  theyUupht  to  paynt  the  black?  of  eie 

dinr<  ft'  ci.-i :\-   .-.  :v.  •!  alter  the  natural  colour  ( 
and  visage.— r»i'»-s.  Instrue.  of  aChtiMun  Worn 


I!.'/,fjttes.   The  Bnit  and  the  Mantle. 


The 

oronarium  or  laton,  after 

put  six  scrnpals  ofL'olil.  a 

stone — Halland.   PUnie,  b 

d  be 

educed  into  aver 
v.  c.  8. 

V\nd  nv'ixt 

-  And  wh 

nd,  that  h 

Spenser.  Faerie 

she  did  shed- 
seem'd  to  make 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  v.i\. 
Her  cheeks,  like  apples,  which  the  sun  had  rudded. 


Tale,  Act  v.  sc.  .3. 
Ulc  of  jEsypt  and 


There  be  againe,  who  having  prepared  and  rubified  the 
skin  witli  salnitre,  do  anoint  [he  place  where  the  haire  is 
gone  or  groweth  thin. — Holland,  plime,  b.  xxix.  c.  6. 

enough  iri  conscience   to  pass  ail 


rubificakon,  and  hx 


-//    u;:t.  h.  n.    Let    12. 


Du    Deere  lad.  heleeue  it; 
For  they  shall  yet  helye  thy  happy  yeeres, 
That  say  thou  art  a  man ;  Diana's  lip 


S'iala^>aora.     Ttra'flh   Night,   Act  1 


,  That  while  the  i 


rw/o/r*.  cerulitick. 
one  from  mother; 
proper  to  each  of  tilt 


Cosmo.  S,icr, 


Oh  race  to  death  devote!  with  Stygian  shade 
Ear-h  destin'd  peer  inmeml  mi:  lams  invade. 
With  tears  your  wan  distuned  cheeks  ar.-  drown'd, 
With  sanguine  drops  the  wails  are  rubied  round. 

Pape.  Homer.  Odijsscij,  b.  ii. 
His  ample  forehead  bore  a  coronet 
With  sparkling  diamonds  and  with  rubies  set. 

Drgden.  Palamon  Sf  Arcile,  b.  ii. 

Of  those  rays  which  pass  close  by  the  snow,  the  rubifarm 
vill  lie  the  least  refracted,  and  so  come  to  the  eye  in  the 
liiectest  lines.—  Newton.  Optics. 

RUCK.     See  Rock. 

RUCTA'TION.     See  Eructate.     Gr.  Epeiry- 
;iv,  to  throw  out. 
A  throwing  out  or  ejection,  (sc.  of  wind.) 
Absteyne  from  meate,  that  irrgender  botches,  inflamma- 


ai'i'dyx.— Id.  lb. 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  iiis  eves  were  blue, 
Poa'da  ins  lips,  ami  I'rVii  and  fair  his  hue. 

Drijden.  Palamon  S;  Ar 

Not  so  the  diamond  shifts  its  trembling  beam  ; 
Not  so  the  ruby  flames  with  ruddy  s' 


Odyssey,  b.  v. 
e  of  an  anchor  does  no  where 


A  iganautics,  1 


oreur  in  Homer.     Tile  ships  of  i 
riutd.r  ami  ballast. 

Fawltcs.  Apailonius  Rhodi. 

RU'DDOCK.     A.S.Ruddttli,  the  rud  or  red- 


The  greedie  carle 
Where  ruddocks  I 


The  ouzell  shrills 


probably  the  same  origin  ;  ruth- ed, 
radii*,  rude.  Rude,  then,  or  wrath.  (  q 
tortured,  (sc. )  with  anger;  ami  rudt 
equivalent  to — 

Rugged  or  rough,  ill  or  unformi 
fashioned;  coarse,  uncivilized,  unt 
lished. 

He  knew  not  Caton.  for  his  wit  was  rode, 

■I  bat  b..de  a  man 


'/•;,,-  .U  ■/,'.-■ 


Ho, 


0    hi  a  da  Fa 


RfD  adj. 
Run,  n. 
Rud,  u. 
Rc'ddy. 
Ru'udiness 
Ru'ddle. 
Ichsatstillea 


Rud  is  red.  Ruddij  is  usually 
applied  to  a  slighter  or  less  de- 
■  gree  of  colour  than  red  is. 

Ruddle,  or  red  earth,— see  the 
quotation  from  Pliny. 

icience  wolde.  and  thus  sone  this  doctour 
.  roddede  hus  chekes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  2-13. 


It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 
It  ruddied  all  the  enpse-wood  glen. 

Scott.  Lmj  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  c.  6. 

RU'DDER,  or)      A.S.  Mother;  Got.  Border; 

Ro'trrr.  J  Dpt.Roer,  roeder)   Sw.Roder; 

Somncr  calls,  rather — an  oare,  the  blade  or  broader 
part  of  an  oare.  U  seems  to  have  been  applied 
generally  to — 

That  "which  rows,  moves,  steers,  guides,  or  di- 
rects the  course  of  (sc.  a  ship,  a  boat,  any  thing.) 

Edward  do  turne  the  rather,  &  fare  ouer  the  se. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  2S9. 
The  queene  her  selfe  accustomed  aye 

In  the  same  ba.qe  to  play. 

It  needeth  neither  ina-t  no  rather. — Chaucer.  Dreame. 

The  ship  of  loue  hath  lost  his  rather. 


O  tbrm  |'.i\r. 

Thou  art 
Above  all 


h'ii-cd  wr.hallthe  joyntes  of  the  s 

atie  amies  most  magnifyde 
ts  that  ever  batteill  tryde, 
•  hetherward  awhile. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
1651 


O  lend  'rook  w 
Sith  thou  ha 

Who  bath  t'rec 
For  to  appen 

And  she  was  c 
Defence  ageyn 
To  make. 

■tide  song  after 
o  obteyne  of  Ju 

They  were  all 
And  go  thou 
Her  scattred  1 


...    ■,      i:      ei::<  I,  .i  :    i  .J  ul   ii.)   si;;ht. 
— .',/    Ticlift/i  Nil/hi,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


wound 

ill.  Gotham,  h.iii. 


Cowpcr.  Retirement 


RUE 

RU'DIMENT.  >     Fr. Rudiment;  It. Rudiminte, 

Rudime'ntal.  i  Sp.  Rudimentos  ,-  Lat.  Rudi- 
mentum. 

The  rude  state,  the  first  or  embryotic  origin  or 
beginnitii; ;  the  first  lessons  for  rude  ignorance  ; 
elementary  instruction;  elements  or  earliest  prin- 
ciples. 

And  partly  because  they  shoulde  by  suche  maner  (as  a 


RUF 


structed  I 


godly 


e  thinges  that  helonge  vnto  tru 
;  of  man.—  Udal.  Marke,  c.  7. 


-Id. 


linge  of  the  gho*pel: 
pt  a  man  wil   beleu< 
r«,  c.  2. 
But  first  I  t 


:  Wilderness, 

There  he  shall  first  lay  down  the  rudiments 
Of  his  yreat  warfare,  ere  I  *end  him  forth 
To  conquer  Sin  and  Death,  the  two  grand  foes, 
Byhumiliati       " 


Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i 


;thyi 


id  rudiments  of  arm 
,vas  thy  delight 


t  the  promis'd 


Cowper.  Con: 
RUE,  v. 

Rl'E'FUL. 

Rce'fully. 

Rue'fclness 

Rle'inu,*. 

Rc'thful. 

Rl'thfci.ly. 

Ru'thless. 

Ru'THl.ESSNE 

with  or  for,  to  compassionate. 
passion  ;   and.  hence — 

.Ruf/,,— compassion  or  sympathy,  mercy,  pity  : 
as  also  sorrow,  mournfulncss. 

And  slow  vaste  in  eyther  half,  that  reuthe  yt  was  ynou. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  175 

An  telle  out  euere  the  tethe  man,  &  the  nyne  thoru  out  Ik 


Anciently  also  written  Rew. 
A.  S.  Hreowan,  hremcsian, 
reow-sian;  Ger. Reuwen ,■  Dut. 
Rouwen ;  in^erniscere,  lugere, 
poenitere,  to  groan,  moan,  or 
lament,  to  repent. 

To  moan,  to  mourn,  or  be 

sorry,  to  lament,  to  grieve,  to 

regret,  to  repent,  to  grieve 

or  feel  com- 


And  let  smyte  of  her  aire  heuedys.  S:  made 
Thokyngtheibondefastey  now,  that  rewlit 


•en fol  dom.' 
Id.  p.  327. 

he  gan  crie. 
Id.  p.  12G. 

'un'ne,  p.  71. 
Thorgh  pite  mykelle  he  les,  &:  reufulhed  of  herte. 

Id.  p   2G3. 
The  Walssh  wer  alle  day  slayn.  now  rewes  tham  ther  res, 
&  Leulyn  is  fulle  fayn  to  pray  Edward  for  pes. — Id.  p.  237. 
So  wol  the  fader  for  gyven  folke.  of  mylde  hertes 
That  rufuttiche  repenten.  and  restitution  maken. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  331. 
For  though  I  made  ghou  soori  in  a  pistle  it  rewith  me  not 
though  it  Tewide.—  Wiclif.  2  Corynth.  c.  7. 

Whanne  his  disciplis  weren  clepide  togidere  he  seyde  to 
hem,  y  have  ruthe.  on  the  punle  for  lo  now  the  thridde  day 
th'-'i  abiden  me  and  ban  not  what  to  ete. — Id.  Mark,  c.  S. 

The  Lord  swoor  and  it  schal  nnt  rewe  hym,  tliou  art  a 
preest  withouten  ende  bi  the  ordre  of  Melchisedech. 

Id.  Ebrewis,  c.  7, 
The  listes  shal  I  maken  in  this  place, 

As  1  shal  even  juge  ben.  and  trewe. 

Chaucer.   The  Knighies  Tate,  v.  1S64 
But  sens  T  see  there  is  no  better  way. 


In  harde  weyes  men  gone  softe, 
And  er  thei  climbe  auise  them  o 
And  men  seen  all  daie,  that  rape 
There  came  a  fisher  in  the  weye, 


Con,  A.  b.  v. 
,i.— Id.  lb.  b. 


And  whan  that  he  hath  vnderstonde 

The  cause,  he  hath  of  hym  great  routh.—Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

Lne  in  mv  tiname  befure  mine  eies,  me  thought 

With  rufiill  chere  I  s:iw<;  where  Hector  stood; 

Out  of  whose  eies  there  gushed  streames  of  teares. 

Surrey     Viryile.   .Eh-.-is,   b.  n 
And  ofte  the  owle  with  rufutt  song  complain'd 
From  the  house-top,  drawing  long  dolelull  tunes. 

If  ruthfnl  gods  haue  any  power,  I  trust, 

Amid  the  rocks,  thy  guerdon  thou  shalt  finde , 

"When  thou  shalt  clepe  full  oft  on  Dido's  name.— Id.  lb. 

She  from  hence  is  fled 

Who  was  the  guide  and  giuer  of  my  breath, 


RUF 

Hall, a  rising,  an  insurrection,  a  tumult;  and, 

hence,  a  ruff  or  ruffe  is — » 

Tumult,  confusion,  disorder,  disturbance.  And 
ruffier— 

A  disorderly  person,  a  disturber  of  peace  or 
good  order. 

To  ruff  or  rvffie,—to  raise,  to  throw  up  ;  to 
raise  a  contest  or  disturbance,  to  contest. 

Raff  or  ruffe,— articles  of  dress,  so  called  be- 
cause raised  or  puffed  out  or  up,  or  some  parts 
raised  or  laid  over  others,  (sc.)  in  plaits,  folds, 
wrinkles. 

Ruff  and  ruffle  are,  however,  evidently  used  by 


And  haue  escapt  the  ruthl 


ath. 


s  if  akin 
>  fourth  booke 


hath  beene  described  the 
>e  of  Antichrist,  flourishing  in  his 
the  time  of  William  Conquerour 
364.  Edw.IlI. 


He  in  great  passion  all  this  while  did  dwell, 

More  busying  his  quicke  eies  her  face  to  view. 
Then  his  dull  eares  to  heare  what  shee  did  tell; 
T  flint  would  rew 
irrowes  which  ye  shew. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  t 
Who  when  those  pittifull  ( 
-      ugh  all  t' 


Faire  lady. 


Hist 


ild  da 


lefiilly  r 


Id.  lb. 


And  fortunes  tell ;  and  lead 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  4. 
Help  me,  yee  banefull  byrds  !  whose  shrieking  sound 
Is  Mgne  of  Jieerv  dt\i*-h,  my  deadly  cries 
Most  ruthfulty  to  tune. 

Id.  The  Shrpheard's  Calender.  August. 
I  pray  God  this  sudden  riches  make  not  again  a  long 
epentance  ;  this  sudden  joy  a  long  ruing;  this  speedy  en- 
iching  a  longer  taking. 

Sir  T.  Smith.  Speech  Fourth.  On  the  Queen  s  Marrying. 
Why  should  I  more  molest  the  world  with  cries, 


But  Thomyris  deuised  with  her  se-lfe  howe  she  might  be 
reuenged,  and  with  like  pullicie  and  deceypte  uegyled  her 
enemies  nowe  being  in  their  chiefe  ruffe  for  theyr  new  gotten 
victorie. — Goldioge.  Justine,  fol.  6. 

And  some  be  weeded  from  the  finer  stutTe, 

Some  stande  by  proppes  to  maynteyne  all  their  ruffe. 

Gascoiyne.  Garduings. 


And  thereto  they  have  so  ruffled  and  tangled  the  temporall 
and  spiritual  regiment  together,  and  made  thereof  such  con- 
fusion that  no  man  can  know  the  one  from  the  other. 

TyndaU.   Wnrkes,  p.  185. 

This  capitayne  moche  steyed  the  citie,  notwithstandyng 
that  xx.  or  more  persones  were  sleyne  in  the  ruffle. 

Hull.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  19. 

clerke,  and 

Ictts,  p.  ^03. 

entrynges  of  our  philosophic,  whereby  it  was 


Where  as  he,  scant  bearing  the  1 
going  in  his  changes  and  soft  apparel 
among  the  delicat  rvfflcrs  in  the  coui 


.\i:h  .- 


.  [lie 


;  people  rued. 

Dryden,   Ep.  12. 
Alarm'd,  the'  inferior  demons  of  the  place 
Rais'd  rueful  shrieks  and  hideous  yells  around. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence. 
With  boil'd,  bak'd,  roast,  all  justling  in  the  street ; 
Dejecting  all,  and  ruefully  dismay'd. 

Dryden.  Absalom  $  Achitophel. 
Divine  Achilles!  wilt  thou  then  retire, 
And  leave  our  hosts  in  blood,  our  fleets  on  Are? 
If  wrath  so  dreadful  till  thy  ruthless  mind, 
How  shall  thy  friend,  thy  Phoenix,  stay  behind? 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 
But  the  vex'd  droll,  by  force,  was  fated 
To  be  conducted  where  be  hated. 
The  careful  carrier  held  her  prize 

In  spite  of  all  his  rueful  cries.— Cooper.   Ver-Vert,  c.  3. 
When,  exercise  and  air  my  onlv  aim, 
And  heedless  whither,  to  that  field  I  came, 
Ere  yet  with  ruthless  joy  the  happy  hound 
Told  hill  and  dale  that  reynard's  track  was  found. 

Cowper.   The  Needless  Alarm. 
Str.  Now  fair  befal  thy  softness ;  yet  upbraid  not 
My  ruder  and  unpitying  ruthlessness. 

Potter.  sEschylus.  Prometheus  chained. 

RUE.  Fr.  Rue ;  It.  Rata  ,-  Sp.  Ruth  ;  Lat. 
Ruin,-  Gr. 'Ptrra,  from  the  verb  pv-stv,  servare,  to 
serve,    quia   ut    Dioscorides    docet,    valetudinem 


Vdat.  Matthew,  c   I. 
Wherupon  Anselmus  iudgynge  the  king  a  scismatike.  a 
2bel,  and  a  tyrat  obstinately  withstode  him  to  the  very  lace 
ke  a  ruffelinge  rouer.— Bale.  English  Votaries,  fol.  o5. 
Whiles  the  proud  bird,  ruffinghis  fethers  wyde 
And  brushing  his  faire  brest,  did  her  invade. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 
Thenceforth  the  fether  in  her  lofty  crest. 

Ruffed  of  love,  gan  lowly  to  availe; 
And  her  prowd  portaunce  and  her  princely  gest, 
With  which  she  earst  tiyumphed,  uow  did  quaile. 


example ;  they  were 
that  twenty  shillings 
ruff.— Howell,  b.  i.  s 


me  to  that  height  of  excess  her 
ere  us'd  to  be  paid  for  starching  c 
.  Let.  32. 


(V( 


To  Diomede.  [  woll  aljiate  I 

Tho  came  this  woful  Theban  Palara 

Will:  Motcry  lieid,  ami  ru-iy  as-hy 

Anil  HKissinu'  over  nl"  wepin^  Emou 


-Id.   Trail.  .J  Cres.  b.v. 


Andy 
Ifthei 
Than  is 


Id.  The  Knighies  Tale,  v.  2814. 
n  crie  so  rufully. 

■r.   The  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen. 
of  beautie  croppe  and  rote, 

ye  liven  hy  my  trouth. 

Id.  Troilus  Si  Creseide,  p.  ii 


I       But  woo  to  you  farisees  that  tithen  mynte  and  ruwe  and 

ech  eeibe. —  Wiclif.  I.ulc,  c.  II. 
I       First.  They  [the  Exorcists]  are  to  try  the  devil  by  holy 

water,   incense,   sulphur,   r».-,   which   from   thence,  as  we 

suppose,  came  to  he  called  herb  of  grace. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  §  10. 

RUFF,  b.  ^  The  A.  S.  lirof,  rof,  rofe,  is 
the  top,  the  raised,  the  sus- 
RVffle,  v.  i  talned,  the  elevated  part  of  any 
Rc'ffle,  ti.       (  thins:.      See  Roof. 


The  tailor  staies  thy  ieasure, 

Todecke  thy  bodie  Kith  hu  n  fli  9  umaure. 

Shakespeare.   The  Taming  of  the  Shreir,  Act  IV.  I 

Rl'ffling,  n.  J    seems  to  be — elevation,  exalta-  i       Ru^e  tnc  Tartars,  as  they  fled  thy  fur 
,  tion ;   in  Udal,  ruffle,  the  elation,  haughtiness ;  in 


The  wyld  woodgods.  arrived  in  the  place, 
There  find  the  virgin,  doolful,  desolate, 

With  ruffled  rayments  and  fay  re  blubured  fi 
As  her  outrageous  foe  had  left  her  late. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qu 


The  swiltest  hours  i  otjserved  as  they  flew. 

Shakespeare.  A  Lover's  Complaint. 

Your  harpes  sweet  touch,  curl'd  lockes,  fine  shape,  and 

Given  thee  by  Venus,  would  have  done  your  fine  dames 
little  good, 


and  dust  had  ruffled  them,  and  had  as  little 
Chapman  Homer.   Iliad,  b.  iii. 


thee 
~$Flctch.  The  Loyal  Sublet,  Act  i.  80 


RUG 

ent  and  people  complaii 
assaults.  If  not  murde 
«  of  ruffle, 


Eikon  Basilike. 
in  that  spiritual 


Sn  roll  tlie  billows  to  th'  Icarian  shore, 

Burst  their  dark  mansions  in  the  clouds,  and  sweep 
The  whitening  surface  of  the  ruffled  deep. 


ruffle,  and,  low  dropp.ng,  seal 
i  mourner  to  the  poplar  shade 
ibandon'd  to  despair,  sh 

through  the  night. 


Thomson.  Spring. 


Tii, 


;  touch'd  the  ruff  that  touch'd  Qui 


of  Fame,  Sat. 


Indebted  to  some 

For  more  than  half  the  tresses  it  sustains; 

Her  elbows  rnffled.  and  her  tott'ring  form 

III  propp'd  upon  French  heels.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

The  person  who  works  the  lace  of  a  pair  of  fine  ruffles, 
for  example,  will  sometimes  raise  the  value  of,  perhaps,  a 
pennyworth  of  flax,  to  £30  sterli 


Smith.    Wealth  of  Natit. 


RU'FFIAN,a<f/ 
Rtj'FFIAN,  n. 

Ru'ffian,  t>. 

RU'FFIANING,  n. 
Ru'FFlANLV. 

Ru'ffianous. 
disorder,  tumult. 

Disorderly,  tumultuous,  licentious,  boisterous, 
brutally  violent. 

Out  of  the  whych  chase  it  was  certainly  knowe  that  there 


The  Fr.  Ruff  en,  It.  Ruf- 
fiano,  though  differently  ap- 
plied, are  no  doubt  the  same 

tvonl,h:r.  inc;'  the  suite  nrinin 
as  the  English,  namely,  to 
ruff,  to  raise  or  excite,  (sc. ) 


RUG 

narse,  thick  covering  or  coverlet  for  beds,  horses, 
c.      Riigine.  the  dim.  of  rug. 
Rug, a  kind  of  dog,  may  be,  as  Skinner  thinks, 

The  townes  built  of  stone,  the  people  rude  in  conditions, 


i  stiffness,  eon- 


Thick  vapou 
Macb. 


Haclcluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  II.  pt.  11 
1  then  get  him  to  bed ;  they  did  so, 
smotlier'd  him  with  ruggs  and  pillows, 
nu.  S,  Fletch.  The  Little  Thief,  Act  v 
mes  her  seat,  from  whose  abiding  flies 
[  the  trouble 


p.  87. 


in  the  catalogue  ye  goe  for  men, 
and  greyhounds,  mungrels,  spaniels,  curres, 
Showghes,  water-rugs,  and  deuy-wolues  are  clept 
All  by  the  name  of  dogges. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  ill.  sc.  1. 
Look,  this  is  the  knight,  in  the  rug-gown. 

Eastward  Hoe,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
The  friendly  rug  preserv'd  the  ground, 
And  headlong  knight,  from  bruise  or  wound. 

Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

The  lips  [of  the 

ichor  from  it  with  a  soft  rugin  with  her  own  hand.    _ 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  ri.  c.  4. 

RU'GGY.       "\       Rough,   roughed;    having   a 
Ru'gged.  I  torn,  ragged,  wrinkled,  uneven 

Ru'ggedly.       (  surface  •   (lit.  andmet.)  coarse, 
Ru'ggedness.  J  unpolished, harsh,  severe,  rude, 
un    vil,  boisterous. 

Tho  came  this  woful  Theban  Palamon 

With  tlutcry  herd,  and  ruggij  asshy  heres, 

In  clothes  blake,  ydropped  ail  with  teres, 

And  (passing  over  of  weping  Emelie) 

The  reufullest  of  all  the  compagnie. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  2814. 


places,  calling  the 


]  gathered  t 


li,-  rujf,., 


Maud,  ruggij. 


.  whictie  hadde  robbed  and  slayne  a  ma 
;he  barne  where  Gysyppus  laye. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Gofer: 


Image,  pt.  i. 
le  rufyan  or 
e,  was  entred 


light  rnjfiarnino  and  blasphemous  carnal  g'ispelling. 

Udal.  Peter.  (J„hn  Olde  to  the  Duchesse  of  Somerset.) 


She  v 


vglye 


Fox.  Aeles,  p.  1084 

Hen. 

rin 

If  it  hath  ruffian'ds, 
What  ribbes  of  o  ike 
Can  hold  the  mortie 

vpon  the  sea, 

—  Shuke*iiearc.  Othetli 

Acr^c.! 

The  windes 

Who  take  the  mjfinn  billnwes  by  the  top, 

Culling    heir  lll.iiistrnus  heads.  a,,,1   lianein'- 

With  ue.irT'ning  clamois  on  the  -li.ii.'rv  ol,.t 

Id.  2  PI.  lieu.  IV 

Act  ii 

Let  our  rnffianln  lov 

^///IT'X^'pUi 

.Acti 

sc.2 

To  shelter  tho  said  in,, nun, cot  fr.Mii  al.  Die 

uffianus  pride 
of  that  noble 

vglye  lipped.  Skelton.  EHnour  Humming. 

The  rugged  forhead,  that  with  grave  foresight 

Welds  kin^domes,  causes,  and  affaires  of  state, 
My  looser  rimes,  i  wute,  doth  sharply  wite 
For  praysing  love  as  I  have  done  of  late. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  1 
Arri.  Come,  ye  must  resolve,  say  yea  or  no. 
Orian.  Then  no;  nay,  look  not  ruggedly  upon  me, 
I  am  made  up  too  strong  to  fear  such  looks. 

Beaum.  $  Ftelch.   The  Wvman-Haler,  Act  v.  bc.  3 

And  as  for  the  rvggednesse  of  any  blade,  it  [the  bloud  of, 

bucke  f^uat J  Will  take  il  a\vav  more  etj'eetuaiiv.  and  pollish  i 

better  than  the  very  file.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  9. 

But,  as  an  elf  (the  devil's  valet) 

Is  nut  so  slight  a  thing  to  get ; 

In  hell  are  us'd  the  rngged^t.— Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

For  I  am  apt  to  suspect  that  if  we  were  sharp-sighted 
enough,  or  had  such  perfect  microscopes,  as  I  fear  are 
to  be  wished  than  hoped  for,  our  promoted  sense  might 
discern  in  the  physical  smTaccs  of  bodies  both  a  great  many 
latent  ruinjr.hirsscs,  and  the  particular  sizes,  shapes,  and 
situations  of  the  extremely  little  Ijudies  that  cause  them. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  G80. 

This  respect,  therefore,  we  owe  to  humane  nature,  which 
is  common  to  all  men,  to  file  off  that  unmanly  sharpness 
ami  rutwdness  of  humour  which  renders  us  perverse  and 


RUL 

Weaknesses,  whether  they  be  outward, 

palsies,  ciamps,  tremblings. —Smith.  OnOI:'.  Age,  p.  63. 

The  signs  are  evident  to  the  sight:  the  inside  is  turned 
outward,  and  the  tumour  is  of  a  fleshy  colour  and  rugous, 
by  reason  of  the  folds  and  wiiul.lcs  of  the  <■  at 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  iii.  c.2. 

RU'IN,  v.     \       Fr.  Ruiner,   rulne  ,•    It.  Ruin. 

Ru'inate,  v.      Lat.Ruina,  from  ruere;  and  that 

Rvina'tion.    Vfrom  Gr.'Pueiv,  trahere,  to  draw 

Ru'iner.         I  or  drag. 

Ru'inous.  Ruere  is— to   draw,   drag,   or 

Ru'inously.  J  pull,  so  as  to  cause  a  downfal, 
a  destruction.      To  ruitt  is,  hence, — 

To  destroy,  or  cause  or  bring  to  destruction  ; 
to  overthrow,  to  fall  or  cause  to  fall,  to  overturn, 
to  demolish,  to  subvert,  to  lay  waste ;  to  pull, 
tear,  break,  to  pieces ;  to  bring  to  waste  or  want. 

For  in  this  world  there  is  no  creature, 


nger  than  this,  through 


At  Rome  first  if  we 
The  wall  and  all  thl 
Stante  in  ruine  and 
The^felde  is  where  ' 

The  buildings  with! 


Truil.  §  Cres.  a.  iv. 


,  the  palais.— Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 
t  are  also  of  earth,  but  ruined  and 


t  of  good  order.— Hacking!.   I  <,,,„,/,., 


p.  329. 


True  it  is  that  this  part  vnderneath  remaineth  at  this  day 
inhabitable,  because  of  the  corrupt  aire,  as  also  for  that  by 
time,  which  consuineth  all  things,  it  is  greatly  ruinated. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

Aurely,  whiche,  as  before  ye  haue  harde.  helde  and  occu- 

pved  the  invddell  part  of  Brytayne,  with  Cambria  or  Walis, 

Uyd  his  diligence!,,  repair.-  turn  .,/    places,  as  well  temples 

and  other. — Fabyan.   Chrouycle,  c.  93. 

The  power  of  this  empyre  is  ruinously  deminished. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

Therefore,  Sir  Terpin,  from  you  lightly  throw 

This  squalid  weede.  the  palterne  of  dispaire, 

And  wend  with  me,  that  ye  may  see  and  know 

How  fortune  will  your  vuiu'il  name  repaire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b  v.  c.  4. 


Ye  heavenly  spirites,  whose  ashie  cinders  lie 

But  not  your  praise,  the  which  shall  never  die 

Through  your  lane  verses,  ne  in  ashes  lest. 

Id.  I  he  Raines 

/  Rome. 

But  Priam's  amorous  birth, 

Against  Tydides  bent  his  bow,  hid  with  a  hill  of 

Part  of  the  ruinated  totnbe  for  hnnor'il  llus  built 

Chapman.  Homer.  Hi 

ad,  a.  xi. 

Of  these  Roman  coynes  great  plenty  haue  beer 

e  found, 

and  daily  are  found,  which  v.eic  hid,  as  the  Saxon  ' 

hromcle 

saith,    when    Maximus    carried    so    many    Britai 

France  with  him,  anil  at  diners  other  times  ouerc 

the  ground  in  the  sodaine  ruinating  [in  some  Editi 

Camden,   item/lines 

Money. 

She  gript  his  hand,  and  said, 

Mars,  Mars,  thou  ruiner  of  men,  that  in  the  dust 

last  laid 

Where  C 
A  bark  w 
And  the  I 


He, 


had  i 


Pharsalia,  b.  viii. 


erlasting  rest. 

Crabbe.  Parish  Register 


Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 
Then  to  my  ear  transmit  some  gentle  song. 

Of  those  whose  lives  are  yet  sincere  and  plain,    \ 
Their  bounded  walks  the  rug,,rd  cliffs  along. 

And  all  their  prospect  but  the  wintery  main. 
Collins.  On  lite  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

RU'GINE,  v.  \      Fr.  Rugine,  ruginer  un  os,  to 
Ru'gine,  n.       )  scale  or  scrape  a  bone,  (Cot- 
grave  ; )  from  the  Lat.  Runcina,  a  plane,  ( Menage ;) 
runcina,  from  runcare,  to  hew,  to  hoe,  to  cut  up. 

You  ought  to  apply  it  on  the  suspected  part ;  and  the  next 

day,  v.  lien.'  you  shall  find  it 


So  many  cities,  and  with  bloud  thy  godhead  dost  diste 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  1 
Andall  the  hinder  partes,  that  few  could  spie, 


The  diadem,  with  mighty  projects 
To  catch  renown  by  nnm.,.,  iuani,i 
Is  worth,  with  all  its  gold  and  -litt' 
Just  what  the  toy  will  sell  for,  and 

n'd 

CoirjH-r' 

Table  Talk. 

But  I  will  rally 
Not  a  look,  not 

and  combat  the  ru 
a  smile,  shall  my  p 

ssirln  ,h- 

Gold 

::^,So»g. 

Though  a  parti 

ble  to  sell  them 
the  same  accid 

may  sometimes  be 
ent  —Smith.    Wealll 

abiimta 

ce  of  goods 

,     not    being 

is,  b.  iv.  c.l. 

Wiseman.  Surgery, 


RUG.      >      A.S.  Rooc;    Ger.   Dut.   and  Sw. 

Rd'gine.  (  Rock,  indumentum  ;  believed,  (says 
Wachter.)  to  be  from  the  Gr.'PaKos,  lacera  vestis. 
Skinner  thinks  it  may  be  from  rough,  q.d.  trough 
garment.  Tooke  considers  it  to  be  the  same 
word  as  rock,  ( qv. ),  the  past  part,  of  wrig-an,  to 
covet,  by  the  usual  change  of  the  characteristic  i 

A  cover  or  clothing  ■.  it  is  usually  applied  to  a 


open'd  the  fissun 


RUGO'SE.  )       Fr.  Rugueux,  rugositc  ;   It.  Ru- 

Rugo'sitt.     igdso;    Sp.  Rugoso  ,•    Lat.  Ruga ; 

Gr.'PuTts,  from   pveiv,   trahere;    ruga,   a  wrinkle, 

being  (  Vossius)  aliud  nihil  quam  cutis  in  plicas  et 

quasi  sulcos  contracta. 

Wrinkled,  drawn  or  contracted  into  folds,  fur- 
rows, or  wrinkles. 

1653 


Of  all  these  expensive  and  uncertain  piojccts,  however, 
which  bring  bankruptcy  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
who  engage  in  them,  there  is  none  pel  ha], »  more  perfectly 
ruinous  than  the  search  after  new  silver  and  gold  mines. 


RULE,  v.  ~\        Fr.  Reigler,  reigle  ;    It.  Rego- 
Rule,  n.  lore,   regoh  ;     Sp.  Reglar,    regla, 

K  'i.able.     I  from  the  Lat.  Rcgula,  itself  from 


of  which  the  La 
Ki'ler.        I  mologists    give     no    satisfactory 
Ri/ly.        J  account.   In  A.S.  we  have  Reijol, 


hum 

regula,  norma,  canon,  and  the  verb  ric-sian,  Goth. 
Rair/non,  reihinon.  regere,  regnare,  imperare,  guber. 
nare,  to  rule  or  reign,  command  or  govern.  (See 
RruiiT. )     As  the  Ft.  Reigler,  to  rule,  is,— 

"  To  order,  govern  ;   temper,  moderate  ;  guide, 

square,  direct ;  to  do  things  by  line  and  level ; 

also,  to  decree,  establish,  determine,  ordain  ;  also, 

to  give  a  rule  (or  order)  in  a  cause,"  (Cotgrave. ) 

Forrichtfulliche  reson.  sholde  ruelegow  alle. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  15. 
And  for  thy  rygtful  ruehjna.  be  rewardid  in  hevene. 

Id.  p.  S. 
Take  Ehe  tent  to  ghou  and  to  al  the  flok  in  which  the 
hooly  goost  hath  sett  ghou  bisschopis  to  rente  the  chirche 
of  God  which  he  purchaside  with  his  blood. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  20. 
I  erie  out  on  the  ministres,  quod  he, 

Tliat  shulen  kepe  and  reuten  this  citee ; 
Harow  !  alas  !  here  lith  mv  felaw  slain. 

Chaucer.  The  Nonnes  Preesles  Tale,  v.  15,049. 
P.aisoun.  Knowest  him  no  more? 
Lamaunt.  Nay.  certes,  I, 
Saue  that  lie  yale  me  rules  there, 
And  went  his  way  1  nist  where.— 7S.  Rom.  of  lie  Rise. 

Their  hoost  of  Southworke  that  with  them  went  as  ye 


R  U  M 

what  rum  we  sold  by  the  gallon  or  firkin,  we  sold  ' 
lade  into  punch,  v\i,er>  ■  froli  ksome.  t 

Dumpier.   Voyage  to  Campeacliy,  an.  1675.      1 

Thus  began  his  meek  wife  : 

t  must  and  it  shall  be  a  barrack,  my  life, 
m  grown  a  mere  mopus;  no  company  comes,  | 

ts,  and  rust;  dull  rums. 
Swift.  Tht  Grand  Question  debated. 


BosiJe 


But  a  rabble  of  t 


I  pity  them  greatly,  but  I  must  be  mum. 
For  how  could  we  uo  without  sugar  and  rum? 

Cowinr.  Pity  for  Poor  Afrit 


RUaiBLE,  v.  ~\  Fr.  Rammt 
Ro'mble,  it  \peht;  Uut.Ro 
Ri'mbling,  n.    J  from   the   A. 


Rommeler;    Ger.  Rum- 
melen,  strepere, 
A.  S.  Hrarman,   to 
cry  out,  to  make  a  noise.     See  Grimbi.e. 

To  make  a  confused,  continued  noise,  as  of  any 
substance  heavily  rolling. 

To  reeme  (noted  by  Somner)  is  still  used  in 
Lancashire.     See  Gloss,  of  Lancashire  Words,  by 
John  Collier. 
He  slily  toke  it  out.  this  cursed  heine, 


mes  botome 


BUM 

The  description  these  [writers]  give  of  the  muscular  part 
if  the  gullet.  Dr. Drake  saith,  is  very  exact  in  rumtuanlt,  but 
lot  in  men,- Dei  ham.  Puytico-Theolagy,  u.  iv.  c.  11.  .No.  40. 

A  various  croupe  the  herds  and  flocks  compose. 

Rural  confusion !  mi  tlie  j-'ras*y  bank 

Simui;  rum  in  ittn<j  lie  ;  wnile  oilitrs  siand 

Half  in  the  fijoo  I,  aoo,  <,it.ij  b^epding,  sip 

The  circling  surface.  Thomson.  Summit. 

Perhaps  some  doctor,  of  tremendous  paunch, 
... 

Ou'Uves  ttieiii  ;      :  ;.n  .  lYon'i  his  nury'd  flock 
■         .  ■ 

Lameuts  the  weakness  of  tu^e  latter  times. 

Id.    Autumn. 
long  day  past 

with  the  next  cot, 
labour  lost. 
Young.  Complaint,  yight  9. 

Skinner  says. — signifies 


XllL-.t 


en  a  traveller, 
■  'Mich  of 
night's  approach,  canten 


I   to  remove  the  goods 
Vhold     of    a     ship.       The 
J  quotations  from  Hackluyt 
J  leave  no  doubt  as  to   the 


wisely 


That  clerkes  to  t 
I  not  howe  that  i 
The  wofull  world 

To  modifie,  an<i  to  adresse 

Hnsyeftes  vpon  suche  largesse, 

That  he  measure  nought  excede. — Id.  lb.  b. 

Let  them  learn  to  know  th; 
in  pain    of  eternal  damnatio 
rinurs.  to  be  ruled  and  not  to  be  rulers,  U 
and  not  relmirmers  of  common  causes. 
Bp.  Gardner.   True  Obedience,  fol 

The  olde 


RU'MMAGE,  ov\ 

Roo'mage,  v. 
Ri/mmagb,  h. 
Ru'mmager. 

Ri  'm:.iaginGj 
meaning. 

To  (ill  a  room  or  space  ;  to  find  room  or  space 
for;  to  pack  or  stow  away  ;  and,  hence,  to  look 
into,  search,  examine,  the  rmimage  or  space  into 
which  things  are  packed  or  stowed  j  to  search,  to 
toss  or  tumble  about  in  searching.      See  Room. 

And  that  the  masters  of  the  ships  do  looke  wel  to  the 
AbouteTrhome  he  found  mucheheauineise,r«w6/t',  haste     rmn.-i-iivy.   for  they  mi;_ht  hntig  awav  a  great  deale  more 
into     then  they  doe,  if  they  would  take  paine  in  the  mmagiag 


The  peple  rrlc-ri  ami  r 
"Whereis  this  false  t\ 


anone?  Yemannu  Tale,  t 
Id.   TheMonkcs  Tale, -\ 


r  T.  More. 

In  the  mean  while  the  s 


.  p.  ■):;. 


Hackluyt.   Voyages,  \ 


T  hC- 


illtd 


hatbe  appoynted  them, 
subi'.'<-te>  and  not  supe- 
rs, to  be  priuate  persons 


To  the  Reader, 
sir  Roger  Mortimer,  and  the  bishop  of 


Surrey.   Virgile.  ^Encis,  b.  iv. 

For  none  otherwise  dooeth  the  doctrine  of  the  Ghospell 
trouble  the  people,  but  as  a  medicine  of  phisike  doetli 
»rutche  or  stiere  the  body  For  excepte  there  hee  fyrste  a 
stierying  and  a  raumhtt-iug  in  the  bodie,  it  ruust  nedes 
tvholly  perishe  altogether.  —  Udal.  Lit!:,  c.  23. 


place  as  is  conueuient.— Id.  lb. 


nobles   and   barons. 


th-  i 


HMMi 


lay, 


Gascoigne.   The  Complay     of  Phyla; 
Ne  shall  the  Saxons  selves  all  peaceably 

Enioy  the  crowne.  which  they  from  Britons  wonm 
First  ill,  and  after  ruled  wickedly. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  111. 
Ne  thine  be  kingdomes,  ne  the  scepters  thine ; 

But  real  mes  and  ruh  rt  thou  doest  both  confound, 
And  loyall  truth  to  treason  doest  incline.— Id.  lb.  b.  ii 


to  he 


For  the  removing  the  impression  of  y, 
opiniastre  a;td  not  >  uhihl-  .  first,  and  above 
that  all  matters  past,  which  c.innot   he  revoked,  your  lord- 
ship  would    turn    altogether    upon    insatisfaction,    and    nol 
upon  your  nature  or  proper  disj 

to  !  there  lives  also  the  iminortall  praise 

O  womankinds,  most  laithfull  to  her  mate, 
Penelope  :  and  from  her  tar  awakes 
A  rrifpsse  route  of  y-.n-nu-n.  which  her  wood. 
All  slaine  with  darts,  he  wallowed  in  their  bloorl. 

Spenser.   Virgil.   Gnat. 
This  author  looked  upon  it  as  a  ruled  point,  a  thin"  uni- 
versally n-reed  to.  that  ih.-re  neither  w,^  nor  could  be  any 
demonstration  a  priori  of  the  existence  of  God. 

Water  at  ad.    Works,    vol.  iv.  p.  407. 
And  some,  with  whom  compnr'd  your  insect-tribes 
Are  but  the  beings  of  a  summer's  dqy, 
Have  help  t,le  hL'ale  of  empire,  rul'd  the  storm 
Of  mighty  war.  Thomson.  Spring. 

Bold  was  thy  aim,  and  glorious  was  the  prize  ! 
(Ulysses,  with  a  scornful  smile,  rr-ilies  :) 
For  other  rulers  those  proud  steeds  demand, 
And  scorn  the  guidance  of  a  vulgar  hand. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  x. 
Thy  rulers  load  thy  credit,  vear  by  year, 
With  sums  Peiuvian  mines  could  never  clear; 
As  if,  like  arches  built  with  skilful  hand. 
The  more  'twere  press'd  the  firmer  it  would  stand. 

Cowper.  Expostulation. 


i  batt'red  ballanees, 
im tiered  bones  all  broken  rudely 
is  the  high-aspyring  with  hujie  i 
Spenser.  Fae. 
:ecret  heard,  she  plighted  him  li 


-'e.[ bless  she  pin'il  with  c 


Now  whilest  the  mariners  were  rr.mnging  the  shippes, 
and  mending  that  winch  was  auiisse.  the  miners  followed 
their  labour  for  getting  tog  ther  of  sufiicient  quantitie  of 
ore.  and  the  carpenteis  inrieuoured  to  doe  their  best  for  the 
making  vp  of  the  boate  or  piniiesse.— Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  88. 

The  first  thing  he  [the  said  familiar]  doth,  he  seizeth  the 
party's  breeches,  searel  eth  his  po<  kets,  and  taketh  his  keys, 


The  counsel  rumbled  till  i 

Dryden.   The  W,f  of  Bathes  Tale. 
Therefore  you  wisely  scorn  your  style  to  humble, 
!  to  wave  the  rumble. 

Butler.  A  Palinode. 


Or  for  the  i 
RUMINATE, 


,  "^  Fr.  Rumher  ;  It.  Bu 
V  nare  ;  Sp.  Rumiar  ;  I 
J  Ruminare.   from   rumen 


a„J  ,o 

ii;r... •!.'<:,, 

th  all  his  ciosels  and  trunk 
Huu-elt, 

t'.i.  s.  5.  Let.  42. 



And  this  (I  take  it) 

Is  the  nv.ine 
The  sourse  o 

motiue  of  our  preparations 
this  our  watch,  and  the  ct 

eefe  head 

Of  1 

ispo.t-1 

Shtt/iespeare.   Hamlet,  Acti.  se.l. 

Last 
(which 

winter,  being  urged  to  publish  my 
soon  after  came  forth,)  [  ,  ^immayed 

History  of  Cold, 
among  my  loose 

Our 

greedy  se 

amen  rummage  every  hold 

Ru'minatok. 

mtf,  I  he  gullet,  the  passage  to  the  stomach,  from 
Tl.«rd Essex,  Oct.im.     '"""■  *e  c.nu™e. °'  P^?*-      Hence^ 


Smile,  on  the  hooty  of  eaih 
Liirj.  ss  the  priests  who  with 
Take  what  thty  like,  and  i 


To  ruminate  is  to  pass  and  repass  the  food  to     *°  enlarge 


Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 

RU'MMER.    From  the  Dat.Ruymer,  ampliare, 


and  front  the  stomach,  to  repass  it  for  chop 
again  ;  and  hence,  further,  to  chew  the  chew'd  or 
cud  ;  and  (met. )  to  revolve,  to  reflect,  to  re- 
examine;  to  weis-h,  to  ponder,  to  deliberate,  to 
muse  or  meditate  upon. 

let  hym,  before  Hint  nci-asinn  of  ire  doth  happen,  amis- 
tome  hym  seife  to  befiolde,  and  marke  well  them  that  be 
an-ry.  w  ith  the  successe  of  that  anger,  and  ruminate  it  in 
his  niuide  a  ^-ood  sp.ic-  alter. 

Sir  T.Elyot.  Castel  ofHellh,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

__  For  my  own  particular,  the  more  I  ruminate  upon  it,  the 
imagination  and  shaketh  all  the 
.at  sometimes  I  struggle  with  my 
o  to  believe  it  vet. 

II,  welt,  b.  ii.  Let.  24. 


A  large  (roomy  or  spacious)   vessel ;    a  large 


glass. 


n  Rhenish  rummers  walk  the  round  ; 
mmpers  every  king  is  ctown'd. — Dryden,  Ep.  7 
pledge  the  last  t 


they   cal. 


a  wild  fig  tree  which 
of  Romulus,  as  the 
feeding  there 


im  out  of  charity  with  him. — Id.  Amtioyna,  Act  iv.  £C   1. 

With  that 

A  German  oft  has  suillM  his  throat,  and  sworn, 
Deluded,  that  imperial  Rhine  he-ti.Vd 
The  generous  rummer,  whilst  the  oitner.  pleas'd, 
Launhs  inly  at  his  L'uests.  thus  entertain'd 
With  foreign  vintage  1'iom  his  cider  cask. 

Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

RU'MOUE,  n. 


that 


RT'M.     Mr.  Thomson 


It  is  a  melancholy  of  min 

c   .-„«,!,„   ,„     ■  simples,' extracted  from  man 

sajs,  is     the  American     drie  contemplation  of  my  tr; 

nnme  Tor  spirit  distilled  IVom  sus'ar.     It  was  called     rum,, 

kill  devil  by  sailors,  and  thence,  in  cant,  signified  a  Shakespeare. 

parson.      It  is  said,  by  the  annotator  on  Swift,  to        she  [Nature] 

be  in   Ireland  '  a  cant  word  for 

clergyman.'"     Bv  usage. .  "      tick  animals ;  expression  and  sq 

I  quadruped; 


poor  country    mentation  i 
A  queer,  odd,  indescribable  person  or  thing. 


)Fr.  Rumeur;  It.  Romore ; 
Sp.  Rumor ;  Lat.  Rumor,  from 
/>t;ua,  dicium,  or  rather  from 
pevfia.,  Jiuxus ;  rumor  being, 
nihil  aliud,  quam  sermo  in  populum  emanans.  It 
i'ehew  their  "cud"  in  may  have  sprung  from  the  A.  S.  Hraman  ;  (see 
|  To  Rumble;)  a  word  which  seems  not  unhappily 
to  describe  the  confused,  continued,  or  repeated 
sound,  in  or  by  which  rumours  are  conveyed : 
rumour  being  applied  to — 

A  spreading,  circulating  conveyance  of  news, 
indistinct  circulation  or  report;  generally,  report, 
fame. 


Plutarch, 

owne,  compounded  of  many 
obiects,  am!  indeed  the  sun- 
tells,  in  which  by  [my]  often 

As  You  Like  It 

yed  all  these  mel 


mil  i 


the 


eer'es  ye  can  do  nothing  a  right  but  if  it  ba 
of  the  people,  and  for  yle  rumours. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  U. 


1G5-1 


RUN 


Uilal.  Ma/theu;  c. 
•  blithe  with  many  a  tale  gan  sow 

Surrey.  Virgile.  jEncis,  b. 
imc  fall  of  antichrvst  and  his  kyhgdome. 

Bui,:.  On  the  Revel,  pt. 
i  double,         the  voice  and  eccho, 
i  of  the  feared. 

Shakespeare.  2  PL  Hen.  IV.  Act  iii.  EC 


Hoole.  Ollauiio  Furinsn, 


RUMP.  "I  Ger.  Rumj 
Rr'NIPKR.  J-cus;  Sw.  Ru 
Ru'bPish   )  derives   from 


Ger.  Rump/;  Dut.  Romp,  trun- 
luinpn,  cauda.  Wachter 
from  the  Lat.  Rump-ere, 
truncus  est  pars  a  toto  avulsa  It  may  be 
the  A.  S.  Rum,  amplus,  latus,  large,  broad. 
rump,  in  English  history,  see  the  quotation 
Hume. 


Tm  he,  rile.   To  a  Fickle  and  Vnconslant  Dame. 


neither  cross  iior  pile, 
conqueror  did  disco:',]) 


He.  Thomas  wirhlowe  ,  both 

just  devil  of  Woodsiork  ;  o 

several  apparitions,  the  frights  a 
upon  the  rumpish   commissioner: 


RUN 

time  runs,  i.  e.  moves  or  passes  along,  swiftly, 
speedily. 

To  move  or  pass,  come  or  go,  swiftly,  speedily; 
to  keep,  pursue,  or  follow,  to  keep  or  hold,  to 
proceed  in  a  way  of  path,  course  or  current,  train 
or  tract;  to  How,  to  stream,  to  glide  along,  to 
move  as  a  current  of  water,  as  any  liquid  or  fluid, 
to  melt. 

To  run  after, — to  pursue,  to  follow. 

To  run  awit'j, — to  flee. 

To  fun  ouef,— to  overflow ;— to  move,  to  go  over 
hastily,  cursorily. 

To  run  through, — to  pierce,  to  stab  ; — to  go 
through,  look  through,  hastily,  cursorily. 

Ac  ladde  hvm  in  to  London,  &  ys  men  eclion, 


Thorgh  out  Chestroschire  wrrre  gan  tbei  dryue. 
Unto  Wync.hc.stie,  alle  tile  loud  lllei  wan. 

J!.  Brunnc,  p.  1. 

Enip*uurs  and  erles,  and  alle  mane  lordes 

Thuruuh  giftes  haven  geomen.  to  rennen  and  to  ryde. 

Pirn  Plnuhman,  p.  SI. 
And  alle  Rome  renders,  for  robbers  in  Fraunce 
Beru  no  salver  over  see.  tliut  kynges  svgne  sheweth. 

Jit.  p  70. 
And  anoon  alle  the  pnple  seynge  Ibesus  was  astonyed  and 
tliei  dcedden,  and  u.ci  n:nn    -y  gretleu  hiin. 

WicliJ.  Mark,  c.  9. 
And  tbei   twevne   rinnini   togidre,  and    thi'.k   otliir  dis- 
ciple ran  bifore  Petir  and  cam  lust  to  the  graue. 

id.  Jon,  Q.  20. 


Am:  swing  ins  ,1'i/ij'  . 


Cowper.  Epitaph  c 


-Id.  Rom.  of  I .:■!•  .".  re. 


Liclie  to  a  man  wli 

In  either  honde  a  water  spout, 

Wherof  the  stremes  rennen  out.  Id.  lb.  o.  vii. 

Those  same  workes  that  bee  done  afore  fayth,  though  they 
seeme  vnto  men  laudable,  yet  are  they  but  vayne,  and  I  doe 
iudge  them  as  great  strength,  and  as  swift  running  out  of 
the  way—  Barnes.   Workes,  p.  233. 

We  saw  many  of  them  wel  fauoured,  hauing  blacke  and 

great  eyes,  with  a  cheerefull  and  steady  looke,  not  strong  of 

budy,  yet  sharp  witted,  nymble,  and  exceeding  grc.it  <  uniurs. 

Hackluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  296. 

"Whome  they  coulde  not  ouercome  by  battell,  they  ouer- 

came  with  fear  of  beating  and  made  them  run  atenii,  not 

like  enemies  ouercome  by  battell,  but  like  run  ungate  &\a.\ies. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  12. 

Wondering  at  it,  he  demaunded  the  cause  of  hys  riuina- 
gatcs,  of  whom  a  great  number  resorted  to  hi  in  day  by  day. 


all  efforts  should  I 

they  called  the  parliament,  in  allusion  to  that  part  of  the 

animal  body.— Hume.  History  of  England,  an.  1659. 

RU'MPLE,  v.  )      A.  S.  Hnjmpettc,  a  rimple,  a 
Ru'mfle,  n.       Jwri-nkle.      See  Rimple. 
Ans.  The  peremptory  analysis  that  you  call  it,  I  believe 
•will  be  so  hardy  as  once  more  to  unpin  your  spruce  fasti- 
dious oratory,   to  rumple  her  laces,   her  frizzles,  and  her 


Milt 

m.  A, 

,stiauts   Deft 

And  ye 

Lucre 

tia's  fate  wo 

lid  bar  t 

at  vow ; 

And  I'.u 

iia  would  In 

On  Rut 

faultles 

For  the 

Drydeu.  Juvenal, 

Each  v 

alspe 

k.  in  which 

re  l.o 

Organs 

perple 

t'd,  and  clue 

often. 

og  veins. 

Id.  Casar,  fol.  206. 
Ca'snr  hauing  vnuersttindiug  hereof  by  hys  prysoners  and 

uiiiiieai/s,  sent  in  liis  hoi>mcn  before,  and  c in     ,       :    I    - 

joicmcii  to  folow  immediately  after  them.— Id.  lb.  fol.  119, 
That  cruell  word  her  tender  hart  so  thrii'd, 
That  suddein  cold  did  n.one  through  every  vaine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  7. 
And  then  with  such  as  with  the  time  did  run. 

As  one  that  never  cross'd  what  they  began, 
But  seem'd  to  like  that  which  they  touk  in  hand. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  v. 
Thus  spake  she,  and  Vlysses  knew  'twas  Pallas  by  her 
Ran  to  the  runners;  cast  from  him  his  mantle,  which 
And  herald,  grave  F.urybates,  the  Ithacensian, 


RUP 

By  this  the  vessel  half  her  course  had  run, 
Ami  as  much  rested  till  the  rising  sun. 

Dryiien.   Ovid.  Metam.  0.  X. 
By  land  and  sea,  where'er  my  arms  he  spies, 
An  ignominious  ruunauate  he  flies. 

Roue.  Luean.  Vharsaliu,  b.  V. 
Pale  Mel. inch. ,\  sit  retir'd  ; 


alwajs  ready  to  bring  upon  then. 

Sjnith.    Health  of  Nations,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

RU'NDLE.  )      i.e.  a  Toimdlet,  from   its  shape, 
1,'.  Ndi.et.      ((Skinner.)     In   Chapman,    "his 


■.//../  t  if-.r 


,./,,/ 1 


lift  up,  and  (wreathing 


uoou  the  lady  mm  knewj  villi  iu\ 


In   that   solemn 

triumph,  did   not 

If  Chios  by  the  ru 

e  feast  of  1 
ie  [Julius  r 

made 

Long  before  tha 

tie  in.— Id. 

lTxixfc.7. 

lets  or 

Yo 

Have  there  a  ru 
As  much  of  Alic 

idlel  of  brisk 

Carlwriyht. 

claret,  and 
The  Ordinary, 

Actii 

RU'NNET. 

vroperly,  rennet 

An  apple 

also  written 

and 

A  cbilde  will  ch 

ose  a  sweet 

ng,  because  it 

s  pre 

\seham.   The  Seliote-i 


RU'NNET.      Also  written   rennet,    (qv.) 
Gloucestershire  it  is  called  running,  (Grose.) 


-As nourishing milke,  wl 

en  runnel  is  put 

n  heapes  of  tuu^U  tlnckf  c 

ud,  though  in 

I hiii lie. — Chapman.  Jlumu 

RUNT,  or)      A  Scotch  or  Welch  rati.    Oxen, 
Ront.  )  says  Lye,  of  a  much  smaller  size 

than  ours.  Also  applied  to  trees  of  a  stinted 
growth  ;  to  a  withered  old  woman.  In  Dutch, 
rind,  rund,  is  bos ;  in  German,  rind  is  also  60s. 
Wachter  derives  from  rennen,  co-ire  ;  the  word 
being  properly  applied  to  cattle  reserved  for 
breeding ;  but  this  does  not  account  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  word  to  stinted  trees,  &c.  unless 
we  suppose  it  to  have  been  first  restricted  to 
dwarfish  kine,  and  thence  extended  to  trees,  &c. 
But  see  Jamieson,  and  Moore's  Suffolk  Words. 
If  he  thorgh  traytorie  salle  be  at  gour  deuys, 
I  salle  do  him  hang  hie,  or  drawe  with  ruueys. 

R.  Brunnc,  p.  17/. 
My  ragged  routes  all  shiver  and  shake, 
As  duel!  high  tov.cis  111  an  earthquake. 

Spenser.   The  Shepheard's  Calender.  Februarie. 

And  therefore  a  man  of  yeares,  who  is  a  politician,  roust 
old  runi-trees  or  dodils,  whi,  h  icjuuing  .is  it  were  al  others, 


RU'PTION.  ^        Fr  Ruption,  rupture  ;  It. Rot. 
Ru'FTOREj  n.    ytiira;    Sp.  Rotura  ,-    Lat.  Rup- 


RUN,  0.       ^       Goth,  and  A.  S.  Rinnan;   Ger. 
Run,  n.  \  Rennen;     Dut.    Runnen ;      Sw. 

Ru'nnel.  Renna.       In    A.  S.    it    was    also 

Rc'nner.  >  written  Yrnan,  arnan :  in  old 
Ru'nning, n.  j  English  Renne,  currere,  fluere; 
Rij'nagate.  I  always  applied  to  swift  motion, 
Ru'naway.  J  whether  of  animate  or  inanimate 
things,  as  the  horse  runs,  the  stream  runs,  (met. ) 


J  tura,  from  ruptum,  past  part,  of 


A  break  or  breach,  a  burst  or  bursting. 
Rupture,  11.  &  v.  are  common  terms  in  surgical 


ofHeltU,  b.li.  c.32. 


Mean  while  the  tepid  caves  and  fens  and  shoares 
Thir  hroni  as  numerous  hatch,  from  the  egg  that  soon 
Bursting  with  kindiy  rupture  lorlh  discios'd 
Thir  callow  young.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 


When  he  [Gihhon] 
greatly  alarmed  hy  a  prodigious  ini 
conceived  to  proceed  from  a  rupture 


England 


1787  : 


hich  I  always 
Sheffield.  Memoirs  of  Gibbon. 

RU'RAL.  "I       Fr.  Rural;    It.  Rurale ;    Lat. 

Ro'rallv.     V  Ruralis,   from    rus  ,•     Gr.   Apovpu, 

Ru'ralist.  J  preciso  a,  (Vossius.)  The  Gr. 
ApoEiv  (  says  Lenrrpp)  denotes — aptum  et  utilem 
faeere.  untie  aramli  notio.  His  editor  is  inclined 
to  derive  rus  from  an  obsolete  theme,  fiu-civ.  rum- 
pere,  rus  beinir — quod  rumpitur,  laceratur  aratro, 
that  which  is  broken,  torn  asunder  by  the  plough, 
thus  making  rus  mean  earth,  from  the  A.  3.  Er- 
ian,  which  is  considered  by  Tooke  to  have  given 
the  Lat.  Ar-are.  May  not  rus  have  had  the  same 
origin  ? 

Rurals,  n. — .countrymen,  clowns. 

Rural,  adj of  or   pertaining  to  the  country; 

having  the  qualities  or  properties  of  country,  as 
opposed  to  town ;  suited  or  adapted  to  the 
country. 


.  tempests,  and  i 


Where  vertue  is  in  a  gentvl  man, 
rfferance,  more  aff.vbilitie 

T.  Klijct.   The  Goeernovr 


,-.i.!i 


p.  15 


very 


And  for  the  vyllages  and  men  of  the  countre  there  about, 
had  ayde  the  duke  agayne  the  towne  and  castell,  therfore 
ye  said  sir  Thomas  punysshed  the  sayd  vyllages  and  rurallis 
by  greuous  fines,  and  helde  them  I  great  survytude  and 
daunger. — Fa'tym    Cr.niue/e.   Ptiilip  de  f'aloys,  an.  19. 


That  is  the  highest  head  in  all  men's  sights, 
Of  my  old  father  Mole,  whom  shepbeard's  quill 
Renowmed  hath  with  hymnes  fit  lor  a  rurall  skill. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  c.  C.  Of  Mulabilitie. 


You  have  recalled  to  my  thoughts  an  image  which  must 
have  pleaded  strongly  with  nur  Egvpli.in  mralists  for  a 
direct  and  unqualified  adoration  of  the  solar  orh. 

Coventry.  Pliil.  to  Had.  Conv.  3. 

In  hunting  heasts  of  prey  her  youth  employs; 
And  Phcebe  rivals  in  her  rural  joys. 

Druden.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  i. 


The  college  itself  [Jesus]   is  rural!:/  situated   at   some 

distance  from  the  body  of  the  town  on  the  Newmarket  road. 

Wakefield.  Memoirs,  p.  76. 


RUS 

A  "gentleman  of  his  train  that  rode  a  pretty  distance  be- 
hind him.  conceiving  by  the  premises  it  might  be  a  beginning 
of  some  mischievous  intent,  spurred  up  his  horse,  and  with 
a  violent  rush  severed  him  from  the  duke,  who  with  the  rest 
went  ou  ouickly  through  the  town. 

Retiquice  Wottoniante,  p.  230. 

Remit  such  rushers  not  into  the  church  only  but  pulpit, 
to  the  philosophy  school  to  be  shamed. 

Whitlock.  Manners  of  Ihe  English  (1654.) 

"Wo  to  the  multitude  of  many  people,  which  make  a  noise 

make  a  rushing  like  the  rushing  of  mighty  waters. 

Isaiah,  xvii.  12. 
So  Belgian  mounds  bear  on  their  shatter'd  sides 
The  sea's  whole  weight  increased  with  swelling  tides; 
But  if  the  rushing  wave  a  passage  finds, 
Enrag'd  by  watery  moons,  and  warring  winds, 

Addison.   The  Campaign. 

Upon  the  rushing  in  of  the  air  into  the  other  glass  (then 

;  also  made  accessible  to  the  atmosphere}  the  body  that  at 

first  shone  so  strongly,  and  that  continued  to  shine  so  long, 

shewed  no  glimmering  of  light.— Bogle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  169. 

!  RUSH,  n.  \  A.  S. Rise  or  rico.  (See  Rise,  h., 
Ru'shv.  I  which  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  calls— small 
|  Rl-'shed.  (twigs.)  Dut.  Rus,  virgulta,  from 
,  Ru'sher.  J  rysen,  to  rise  or  arise.  Rush,  so 
|  called  from  its  tall,  upright  rise,  or  growth  up- 
'  wards  ;  (met.) — 
I  Any  thing  of  as  little  value. 
!  i?HsA-bucklers, — perhaps  bucklers  as  slight  as 
;  if  made  of  rushes.  Rusher,  (B.  Jonson), — one  who 
j  spread  the  rushes. 

To  be  corsed  in  constarye.  hue  counteth  nuah  a  rusche. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  4". 
That  kind  hath  set  through  his  knowing 
j      About  the  red  roses  springing, 
j      The  stalke  was  as  rishe  right, 
I      And  thereon  stood  the  knoppe  upright. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  (he  Rose. 
j  Take  into  this  number  also  their  servants  ;  I  mean  all 
:  that  flock  of  stout  bragging  rushbucklers. 

Sir  T.  More.  Utopia,  by  Robinson,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 
j  The  Portugals  haue  named  them  all  according  to  some 
propriety  which  they  haue;  some  they  call  rushtaifes,  be- 
cause their  tailes  be  not  proportionable  to  their  bodies,  but 
long  and  small  like  a  rush. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  100. 

j      To  come  now  to  the  brittle  rushes  that  grow  in  marish 

grounds,  which  serve  to  thatch  houses  and  to  make  mats.      i 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  33. 

All  the  ladies  and  gallants  lie  languishing  upon  the  rushes 

like  so  many  pounded  cattle  in  the  midst  of  harvest. 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Fidlers,  rushers,  puppet-masters,  juglers,  and  gipsies.— Id. 
A  rushie  ground  must  be  broken  up  and  turned  over  and 
broad  spade;  but  if  it  be  stonie,  it  would  be 


But   his  firste 


I  companie.  according 


Yea  than,  (quod  1 

That  sit  in  white,  in  russet,  and  in  gtene. 

Chaucer.  Court  cf  Ir 

"Which  skinnes  are  painted,  some  yellow  and  red.  so 
b'.acke  and  russet,  and  euery  man  according  to  his  ov 
fancy.— Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  517. 

ie  Gray  Prye 

as  the  shejie  doth  dye  i 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  p.  C87. 
e  plaine  russet  cote  Jone  of  the 
commeth  creeping   home  to  my 
her  selfe  gently  vnto  hym,  and 
riling  io  his  proniiB. 
True  Obedience,  fol.  62. 
That  which  is  either  purple  or  ash-coloured  and  russet  to 
see  to,  as  also  that  which  will  soone  be  dissolved,  is  of  ex- 
ceeding efficacie. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxiv.  c.  12. 

Himself  a  palmer  poor,  in  homely  russet  clad. 
(And  only  in  his  hand  his  hermit's  staff  lie  had.) 

Draytun.  PolyOlbion,  a.  12. 
A  goodly  hotch-potch  !  when  vile  russetings 
Are  matched  with  monarchs,  and  with  mighty  kings. 

Bp.Hnlt,  b.i.  Sat.  3. 
Henceforth  my  woing  minde  shall  he  exprest 
In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersie  noes. 

Shakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  v.  sc.  2, 

"Whole  provinces 

Appear  to  our  sight  then,  even  leek 
A  russet-mote  upon  a  lady's  cheek. 

Middteton.  The  Witch,  Act  i.  sc.  2- 
Even  his  Doric  dialect  has  an  incomparable  i 
its  clowrishness.  like  a  fair  shtperde>s  in  Iktci 
talking  in  a  Yorkshire  tone. — Drydtn.  Theocri 
Thus  solitary,  and  in  pensive  guise. 
Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  r,,>.\W  mead, 
And  through  the  sadden'd  grove,  where  scarce  is  heard 


Pret 


One  i 


i  toe 


igged  with  ; 

Th< 

Is  Foothy.  trippii 

Who  thought  it  r 


vo  tined  forkes, 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii. 
near'st  to  her  of  kin 
;  down  from  Vermin's  rur.hu  Tin. 

Drayton.   Puly-Olbion, 
t  true  honor's  glorious  piize, 


RUSH,  v.      \       A.  S.Hreos-an,  mere,  com 
Rush,  n.  (  cadere,  deeidere ;  to  fall,  to 

Ru'sher.         (  together;  to  move  with  the  i 
Rushing,  n.  )  and  quickness  of  any  thing 


.  corruere, 
11,  to  fall 
:  force 
;  thing  fall- 
ing.     Ger.  R.uiscltni ;    Dut.  Ruyschen, — 

To  move  "with  force  and  haste';  to  push  or  press 
on  rapidly,  violently. 


foundid  on 
nd  herethl 


flodis  crimen,  and  wvndis  hlewen, 
linns,  and  it  Telde  not  doun,  for  it 
-Wiclif.    Matthew,  c.  7. 


So  the  Englisshme  brake  vp  y  barryers  and  came  to  3 
gate,  and  het  and  rushed  so  therat,  v[  tlit-y  made  the  gate  1 
trymble  and  shake.— Earners.  Froii.snrt.  Crunyrte,  vol.ii.  c. 
The  whiles  faire  Amoret,  of  nought  affeard. 

Walk!  th'oiiKh  the  wood  for  pleasure  or  for  need, 
When  suddenly  behind  her  backe  she  heard 
One  lushing  forth  out  of  the  thickest  weed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  lv.  c.  I 


By  only  tilting  with  a  rush-like  lance. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  7S8. 
Mel    O  fortunate  old  man  !  whose  farm  remains 
For  you  sufficient  and  requites  your  pains. 
Though  rushes  overspread  the  neighbouring  plains. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  Eel.  1. 
As  slow  he  winds  in  musefnl  mood. 

Near  the  rmh'd  marge  of  Cherwell's  flood.—  Warton.O&e  1 1 . 
Oft  too  the  coward  hare,  then  only  bold 
Wh.-n  niischi.-f  |.roni|its,  or   wint'ry  famine  pines, 
VViii  quit  her  r'lsh-yimrn  form,  and  steal,  with  ear 
Up-prick'd,  to  gnaw  the  toils 

Mason.  English  Garden,  b.  ii. 
A  narrow  brook,  by  rushy  Dinks  conceal'd, 
Runs  hi  a  bottom,  and  divides  the  field. 

Cuwpcr.  Needless  Alarm. 
RU'SSET,  adj.  \  Fr.  Rousset ,-  It.  Rossetto; 
Ru'sket,  n.  I   Lat.  Russus,   somewhat  rosy 

Ru'ssrt,  v.  for  red  j  reddish,  tinned  with 

Ro'sseting,  n.    J  red;  "brown,  ruddy,  inclined 
to  dark  red,"  (Cotgrave.) 

An  apple,  so  called  from  its  colour. 
Russet,   adj.    is    used    (Shakespeare)    met.     as 
equivalent  to — homespun  ;  plain,  unadorned. 
Thus  robed  in  russett.  ich  romede  a  boute 
Al  a  Bomer  seson.  picrs  piouhman,  p.  166.  , 

1656  ' 


For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme, 

"Whether  the  hlessom  blows,  the  summer-ray 

Russets  the  plain,  inspiring  autumn  gleams, 

Or  winter  rises  in  the  blackening  cost ; 

Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more, 

And  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat.— Id.  A  Hymn. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  no  tree  was  seen, 

Earth,  clad  in  russel,  scorn'd  the  lively  green. 

Churchill.  Prophecy  of  Famine. 

RUST,  n.    \       A.  S.  Rust,  rustian  ;  Ger.  Rosti 

Rust,  v.         I   Dut.  Roest ,-   Sw.  Rost,   perhaps 

Rl'sty.  /"(see   Wachter,)     from    the    Lat. 

Rv'stiness.  )  Russus,  and  so  applied  from  the 

(russet)  colour  it  gives  to  the  surface  of  metal 6 « 

but  as  dross  is  from  dreos-un,  so  rosse  or  , -it: 

be  from  reos-an  or  hreos-an,  to  rush,  to  fail. 

Dross.)     Rust,  v.  is  used  (met.) — 

To  spoil  for  want  of  use,  of  action  or  exertions 
to  feel  or  move  as  if  clogged  by  rust. 

But  gadir  ye  to  j-ou  tresouris  in  hevene,  where  neither 
rust  ne  mought  disttieth  and  where  theiis  delven  not  out 
and  stelen.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c  (i. 

Rust  of  defame  is  inseparable. 

A  Ballad  imputed  to  Chaucer. 

And  on  his  haunch  a  rusty  fel  fauchoun, 

Chaucer.   Testament  of  Creseide. 

She  was  adrad,  and  he  out  hrayde 

A  rusty  swerde,  and  to  hir  saide, 

Thou  shalt  be  dead.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vili- 


' 


Their  armour  they  should  make  look  so  tvatily  and  ill— 
favouredly,  as  well  might  become  such  weareia. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  L 


Some  armed  with  leather,  and  some  with  rus/ye  1 
and  some  there  were  ryght  well  armed. 

Beniers.  Froissart.   Cionyclc,  vol   ii. 


.  21<h 


In  like  wysi?  as  wee  see  bv  rust  it  and  rankretf  pottes  when 
they  shall  be  made  cleane,  fyrst   tluy  ruhbe  away  the  rtittt, 

phete,  fyrst  by  his  wepynge  scoured  and  made  full  cleane 
his  snuiefioni  the  rus'itu-s^  and  cankeryn^e  of  his  fculo 
eyn,  and  after  washed  it  with  wepvnge  teares. 

Fyshrr.  Sewn  Psalmes,  Ps.  6. 
But  at  her  feet  her  sword  was  likewise  layde. 

Whose  long  rest  rusl.d  the  bright  steely  brand; 
Yet  whenas  Iocs  enforst,  or  friends  sought  ayde, 
She  could  it  sternely  draw,  that  all  the  world  d  ism  ayde. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  9. 


i[. .11.1,1 


Pin  u; 


are   raised   in    Julie,    either 
tooke,  and  being  scoured  from 
rosse  or  filth,  and  seuered  from  such  heads  as  are 
of  them  since  the  last  setting,  they  are  interred  againe  in 
Julie  or  August  by  ranks  or  rowes. 

Holinshed.  Descriplio?i  of  England,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 
And  on  his  head  a  steele-cap  he  did  weare 
Of  colour  rustie-bxowne,  but  sure  and  strong. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  12. 
The  powder  beeingincorporat  in  honey  and  gall-nuts,  doth 
smooth  and  c\ea.re  the  mstinesse  of  the  windpipes,  occasioned 
by  a  rheume.— Holland.  Plinic,  b.  xx.  c.  17. 

Our  rational  faculties,  which  being  unemploy'd  will  na- 
turally contract  rust,  and  grow  every  day  more  weak  and 
restive.— Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  iii.  c.  3. 
The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 
For  want  of  fighting,  was  grown  rusty. 

Hudibras,  pt.  i.C.1, 
Strange  doctrine  this  !  that  without  scruple  tears 
The  laurel,  that  the  very  lightning  spares  ; 
Brings  down  the  warrior's  trophy  to  the  dust, 
And  eats  into  his  bloody  sword  like  rust. 

Cowpcr.   Table  Talk. 


Fr.  Rustique  ;  It.  Rtisti- 
co  ;  Sp.  Rustico  ;  Lat. 
Rusticus,  from  rus.  See 
Rural. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
country  ;  having  the  man- 
ners of  the  country  ;  plain, 
unadorned,  simple  ;  also 
rude,    uncivilized,    unpol- 


RU'STICK,a#. 

Ru'stick,  n. 

Ru'sTICKLY. 

RUSTICAL. 

Ru'STICALLY. 

Ru'STICALNESS. 

Ru'sttcate,  v. 
Rustica'tion. 
rusti'city. 

ished. 

Rustication, — Fr.  Rustication, — husbandry,  coun- 
try business,  rural  work  ;  also,  a  duelling  in  the 
country,  (Cotgrave  ;)  and  in  the  latter  usage  it  is 
explained  by  Cockeram. 
The  Lacedemones  somtime  purposely  caused  their  rusticall 


of  men,  and  most  rude  amonges  al  the 

Brev.de.  Quintus  Curtius,  f 

By  these  examples  it  doth  appere  how  good  m 

alwaye  flee  from  rewardes  all  though  they  mought  Ik 

lefully  taken,  whiche  in  them  was  neyther  folyshei 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Governovr,  b.  ii 
This  poet,   more  circumspect    then   Theocritu 


the 
natter  it  self  declareth,  seemeth  to  doubt  least  that  ecloge 
ihich  is  intituled  Pollio,  will  nut  appeare  rust  id;  Mo-  eooiuh. 
Phaer.    Virgill,  Life,  p.  14. 
But  let  that  same  delitious  poet  lend 
A  little  leave  unto  a  rusticke  Muse 
To  sing  his  mistresse  prayse  ;  and  let  him  mend, 
If  ought  amis  her  liking  may  abuse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  Introd. 
Which  he  perceiving  kindly  doth  entreat, 

Reproves  the  rustics  for  that  offer'd  wrong, 
Averring  it  an  injury  too  great, 
To  such,  of  right,  all  kindness  did  belong. 

Drayton.  Muses  his  Birth  §  Miracles,  b.  i. 
To  you  it  seemes  so,  (r?tstickly,)  Aiax  Oileus  said; 
Your  words  are  suited  to  your  eyes.     Those  mares  leade 

still  that  led.— Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiii. 
Whether  he  useth  them  by 


/  rudenesse  of  shepheards,  either  for  that  their 
I  would  make  his  rimes  more  ragged  and  rusti- 
because  such  old  and  obsolete  wordes  are  most 
ltry  folke.— Spenser.   Epistle  to  Maistcr  Harvey. 

lese  men  have  no  regard  at  all  to  the  speculation 

;iven  to  much  thereto,  and  rant  they  are  so  high 


Zelen  [herewith;  anil  beside,  their  subt ilties  and  quiddities 
doe  blind  others,  considering  that  the  practise  of  these  mat- 
t'-is  must  pa^se  through  the  hands  of  rusticall  peasants, 
who  are  so  far  otf  from  conceiving  astronomie  and  the  con- 
stellations above,  that  they  know  nut  one  letter  of  *he  book, 
nor  never  learned  their  ABC. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  24. 

My  brother  Jaques    he  keepes  at   schoole,    and   report 

speakes  goldenly  of  his  profit;  for  my  part,  he  keepes  me 

rustically  at  home,  ur  (to  speak  more  properly)  staies  me 

heere  at  home  vnkept. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  i.  so.  1. 


RUT 

Some  will  wonder  how  this  shire,  lying  so  near  to  London, 
the  staple  of  English  civilitie,  should  be  guilty  of  so  much 
rusticaluess.— Fuller.   Worthies.  Hartford-shire. 

Seemeth  that  such  wilde  woodes  should  far  expell 
All  civile  usage  and  gentility, 
And  gentle  sprite  deforme  with  rude  rusticity. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
Lay  bashfulness,  that  rustic  virtue,  by; 
To  manly  confidence  thy  thoughts  apply. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Art  of  Love,  b.  i. 
Hence  to  your  fields,  you  rtt sticks !  hence  away, 
Nor  stain  with  grief  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 

Pope.   Homer.    Odyssey,  h.  xxi. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  the  sweetness  and  rusticity  of  a  pastoral 

cannot  be  so  well  expressed  in  any  other  tongue  as  in  the 

Greek,  when  rightly  mixed  and  qualified  with  the  Doric 

dialect. — Addison.   Essay  on  Virgil's  Georgics. 

The  time  is  now  come  when  the  town  is  again  beginning 
"  beauty  sees  an  end  of  her  ba- 


RY  E 


RU'STLE,  v.  }  A.  S.  Hristlan;  Ger.  Ras- 
Ruysselen  ;  from 
nsi/an,  to  shake. 
To  make  the  noise  of  things  shaken  ;  of  armour, 
(in  Pliny,)  silk,  straw,  leaves,  &c.  ;  now  generally 
confined  to  that  of  things  similar  in  substance  to 
the  latter. 

Being  charged  to  make  a  signe  to  declare  if  he  were  a 
dumbe  Bpirite,  he  russe/ed  and  made  a  noise  againe,  and 
that  was  the  sign  and  token 


RU'STLE,  v.  \  A.  S.  Hn 
Ri'stle,  n.  \seln;  Dut. 
Ru'stling,  u.    J  Goth.  Hrisi, 


Fox. 


p.  11 


Hen.  VIII. 


let  his  sword  fall  upon  it,  another  knight  all  in 
ue  rustling  in.  who  struck  the  shield  almost  as  soon 
,d  so  strongly  that  he  brake  the  shield  in  two. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 
Go  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  out. 
russle. — Shakes.  Meas.  for  Meas.  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 


In  the  time  of  the  Cimhrian  warres, 
hat  armour  was  heard  to  rustle,  and  tti< 
ut  of  heaven.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c 


:  her  back  behind, 

That  eas'ly  moving  with  the  wanton  wind, 
Made  a  soft  rustling,  such  as  you  do  hear 
Amongst  the  reeds  some  -luting  river  near. 

Drayton.   The  Man  in  the  Moon. 

Not  the  sea,  when  up,  the  North-spirit  blows 

Her  raging  billows,  bellows  so  ag  " 
Not  such  a  rustling  keeps  a  fire,  r 
Through  woods  that  grow  agaiuv 
Chapma 


)  with  violent  blore. 
omer,  Iliad,  b.  xiv. 


le  wood,  and  sees 
His  course  at  distance  by  the  bending  trees. 

Dryden.  Pulumun  $  Arcile,  b.  ii. 
A  house  there  is  (and  that's  enough) 
From  whence  one  fata-l  morning  issues 

But  rustling  in  their  silks  and  tissues. 

Gray.  A  Long  Story. 

■When  the  noise  of  a  torrent,  the  rustle  of  a  wood,  the 

song  of  birds,  or  the  play  of  lambs,  had  power  to  fill  the 

attention,  and  suspend  all  percept: 


The  Li 


No. 


RUT,  v.  ^ 
RuT.n.       }Ru 
Ru'ttish.  J  sta 


Fr.   Ruit,    reaty   from   the    Lat. 
Rugitus,  and  rere,  to  bellow  as  a 
ig,  from  rugire,  (See  Menage.) 
Rut, — from  the  noise  the  deer  make  at  the  season 
/hen  they  seek  to  copulate. 

After  cours  of  conception,  non  tok  kepe  of  other 
As  when  thei  hadde  rutyed.  anon  thei  resten  after. 

Piers  Pluiihman,   n.  222. 


tnd  there  arose  such  rut  th*  unruly  rout  among, 
rhat  soon  the  noise  thereof  through  all  the  ocean  rung. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s. : 
Soph.  Pray  be  not  mistaken  ;  by  this  hand 


Petru.  For  rutting, 

Sooh.  You  are  much  deceiv'd.  . 

Bcaum.Jf  Fletch.  The  Tamer  Tamsd,"  kzt  i 


That  is  an  aduertiseinent  to  *  proper  malde  In  Florence, 
one  Diana,  to  take  heede  of  the  allurement  of  one  Count 
Rossilion,  a  foolish  idle  hoy,  but  for  all  that  very  rultish. 

Shakespeare.   Alt's  Welt  that's  Ends  Well,  Act  IV.  SC.3. 


Dryden.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  x. 

RUT.     >      See  Rout. 

Ru'tty.  j      The  rout,  course,  or  tract,  (se.  of  a 
vheel.) 

i  headlong  fall 


With  such  a  confluence  of  streames,  that  on  the  moun 

taine  grounds 
Farre  off,  in  frighted  shepheards'  cares,  the  bustling  noise 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 


That  heav'nly  voice  I  more  delight  to  heare. 
Than  gentle  airs  to  breathe,  or  swelling  wav< 

Against  the  sounding  rooks  their  bosoms  tour, 

Or  whistling  reeds,  that  ruttu  .T.mhui  laves. 

Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  < 


ween   Sheffield   Place  and  East 

Indian  wigwam. 
ibon  to  Lord  Sheffield,  Jan.  1721, 


I  was  almost  killed 
Crinsted,  by  hard,  froze 
disgrace  the  approach  ol 

RUTH.     See  Rue. 


RU'TILANT.       Lat.   Rntilare,    rutilus,    from 
Gr.  Epvdpos,  red  ;   Fr.  Rutiler.  "  to  glisten,  glitter, 
shine,  glare,"  (Cotgrave.) 
Parchments  coloured  v 


RU'TTER.  Fr.  Rcistre,  a  German  horseman, 
(Cotgrave.)  Ger.  Reitcr,  reuter,  equilans,  eques, 
from  reiten,  to  ride. 

A  rider  ;  a  horseman,  a  cavalier. 


togyder  iu  thewode  of  Respayh 


rtiilerie,  and  ce 
aur  new  archerii 
i  open  skirmish 


l  copany  of  rut  /era  gade 
art.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c 


I    Mil,, 


ite  Englishe  !"  and  i 
Utopia,  by  Robins* 


strung  shooting  is  decaie 
Sir  T.  Mori 

If  brauerie  or  honour  c 
make  the  an  liappie 

whiche  in  beste  man 


Drant.  Horace.  Ep.  to  Numitius. 

S«ph.  It  should  be  but  by'r  lady 
She  holds  him  out  at  pike's  end,  and  defies  him, 

And  now  is  furtiiAl,  such  a  regiment  of  rulters 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.  The  Tamer  Tamed,  Act  i,  bc.  4. 
RU'TTER.     See  Rout 

RYE.     A.  S.  Ryge,  rige;  Ger.  Rockm;    Dut. 

Rogge  ;  Sw.  Rogh.  Skinner  thinks  from  hrige ; 
the  ridge,  q.  d.  ridged  with  prickles  or  spikes. 
Wachter  thinks  otherwise.     See  Rocken. 

A  quarter  of  whete  was  solde  at  London  for  xvis.  and 
derer  shuld  haue  been,  had  nat  ben  the  prouycyon  of  mar- 
chauntes  that  brought  rye  and  ryejloure  out  of  Spruce. 

Fabyan.  Chronyde,  an.  1402. 


That  which  is  t 


secale  and  fan-ago  in  Lati 
doe  but  to  be  harrowed  and  t 
j  broken.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  o,  lfl. 


s. 


O  (says  B.  Jonson)  is  a  most  easy  and  gentle 
letter,  and  softly  hisseth  against  the  teeth  in  pro- 
lation.  It  is  called  the  serpent's  letter.  It  varieth 
the  powers  much  in  our  pronunciation.  It  some- 
times inclineth  to  z,  as  in  muse,  wise.  So  after 
the  liquids,  as  bells,  gems,  icens,  burs.  Where 
the  vowel  sets  hard,  it  is  commonly  doubled. 
Bp.  Wilkins  observes,  that  it  is  framed  by  an 
appulse  of  the  tongue  towards  the  upper  teeth 
or  gums,  and  then  forcing  out  the  breath  from 
betwixt  the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth.  The 
disability  of  pronouncing  this  letter  is  called  lisp- 
ing* when  it  is  corruptly  sounded  th.  It  is  of  the 
same  affinity  with  z}  as  p  with  bt  t  with  d,  c 
with  g. 

SA'BBATH.  *\       Fr.Sabath;  It.Sdbbato; 

Sa'bbathless.  I   Sp.  Sabado.  Fr.  Sabatizer, 

Sabba'tic.  1  to  rest,  or  keep  holy  the 

Sabba'tical.  > sabbath  day.      Sabbath  is 

Sabbata'rian,  adj.   I  applied,    consequentially, 
Sabbata'rian,  n.         to— 
Sabbata'rianism.    )       A  time  of  rest ;  a  ces- 
sation from  toil,  trouble,  or  any  affliction. 

And  it  was  don  eftsoones  whanne  the  Lord  walkide  in  the 
sabatis  hi  the  comes,  and  hise  disciplis  bigunnen  to  passe 
forth  &  plucke  eeris  of  the  com.— Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  2. 
For  all  that  mo  vein  doth  in  change  delight ; 
But  thenceforth  all  shall  rest  eternally 
With  him  that  is  God  of  Subaoth  hight; 
O!  that  great  Sabaoth  God,  grant  me  that  sabbath's  sight. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  c.  8.  Underfite. 
And  although  men  should  refrain  themselves  from  injury 
and  evil  arts,  yet  this  incessant  and  Sabbathless  pursuit  of  a 
man's  fortune'leaveth  not  that  tribute  which  we  owe  to  God 
of  our  time,  who,  we  see,  demandeth  a  tenth  of  our  sub- 
stance, and  a  seventh,  which  is  more  strict,  of  our  time. 

Bacon.  Of  Learning,  b.  ii. 
Only  there  is  mention  of  a  sabbath  in  the  second  verse  of 
this  chapter,  of  which  there  were  no  words  before.  And 
this  is  that  sabbatisme  or  rest,  that  the  author  to  the 
Hebrews  exhorts  them  to  strive  to  enter  into  through  faith 
and  obedience. — More.  Defence  of  the  Moral  Cabbala,  c.  2. 

The  Jews  doo  reckon  their  daies  by  their  distance  from 
their  sabaoth,  so  that  the  first  daie  of  their  weeke  is  the  first 
daie  of  the  sabaoth  and  so  fuorth  vnto  the  sixt. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  c.  14. 
I  do  not  mean  tending   to 


Laws  against  profanation  ; 


.  (1673.) 


Sabbatarian  paradoxes,  and  Apocalypticall  frensies  under 
the  name  and  covert  of  the  true  professores  of  Protestant 
doctrine.— Mountagu.  An  Appeale  to  Ccesar,  Ded. 


effectual 

observe  the  sabbath  as  t 

desire.—  Sharp,  vol.  iv. 

The  famous  sabbatica 
it  with  a  mighty  torre 
credible  bigness  that 
admirable  nature  of  thi 
and  rests  all  that  day.— 

Even  many  of  their  laws  <  fur  instance,  the  law  of  jealousy, 
those  for  the  attendance  of  the  Jfws  at  their  three  great 
festivals,  and  for  their  resting  in  the  r.  ihbatic  year)  were  so 
contrived,  as  to  be  demonstrative  proofs  of  the  immediate 
interposition  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  that  peopl 


t  of  the  sabbatar, 


ix  days  bears  all  before 
•ies  stones  of  such  in- 
passing  over  it:  the 
tat  it  keeps  thi 


lint 


A  Iter  bury, 
with  his  clumsy  port  the  wretch 
ignorance  and  harmless  manners 


Scr.  I. 


lost 


Profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  vulgarly  (but  improperly) 
called  sabbuth-breaking,  is  a  ninth  offence  against  God  and 
religion,  punished  by  the  municipal  law  of  England. 


Blackstone.  Commentaries, 

SA'BLE,  r.  ^        Fr.  Sable,-   It.  Zibellino  ; 


SA'BLE,  n.\ 

Sa'bi.e,  adj.    \ 
Sa'bled.        J 


Cebt-llinas;  Ger.  Zabel ;  Sw. 
Sabel.  A  skin,  (says  Wachter,) 
imported  from  Siberia,  and  hence  the  name  of 
libeling  for  Siberinao.  For  other  conjectures 
;e  Menage  in  vv.  Ermine  and  Matte  Sabline. 


The  stedfast  loue  he  alwayes  ment. 

Vncertaine  Aucturs.   Thassault  of  Cupide 

Next  him  went  Griefe  and  Fury  matcht  yfere; 
Griefe  all  in  sable  sorowfully  clad, 
Downe  hanging  his  dull  head  with  heavy  chere, 
Yet  inly  being  more  then  seeming  sad. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ih\  c.  12 
Ophe.  Nay,  'tis  twice  two  moneths.  my  Lord. 


Nay 


the 


Shakespeare.   Hamlet,  Act  in.  sc.  2. 
Nought  but  profoundest  hell  can  be  his  shroud; 
In  vain  with  timbrel'd  anthems  dark 
The  BaMe-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipt  ark. 

Milton.  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity  t,  24. 

And  sabled  all  in  black  the  shady  sky. 

Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death. 

Last  came  the  felon,  on  his  sable  steed, 
Arm'd  with  hia  naked  sword,  and  urg'd  his  dogs  to  speed. 
Dryden.  Theodore  %  Honoria. 

At  the  same  t 


SA'BRE,  ft.  )      Ger.  Sake?;  Dut.  and  Sw.Sa- 
Sa'bre,  v.      \  bel ;  Fr.  Sabre.    From  the  Arabic 
Seif,  gladius.     See  Wachter  and  Ihre. 

A  radiant  sabre  grae'd  hia  purple  zone, 
And  on  his  foot  the  golden  sandal  shone. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XX. 
You  send  troops  to  s 

SA'CCHARINE.  )  Fr.  Saccharin ;  It.  Zac- 
Sa'ccharize,  v.  )cherino;  Lat.  Saccharum  : 
which,  ( Vossius  says,)  is  in  the  Arab.  Saccar.  Pliny 
calls  it  a  kind  of  honey,  gathered  and  candied  in 
certain  canes.  (See  Sugar,  and  the  quotation 
from  Pliny.)  Vossius  adds,  that  the  name  Saccha- 
rium  was  given  (to  sugar),  because  it  resembled 
this  kind  of  honey  so  gathered  from  canes. 

Sugary, — having  the  properties  of,  or  resem- 
bling those  of  sugar. 


Arbuthnot.    0) 


salt,  sweating 
Aliments,  c.  3. 


;  reader  will  pardon  the  introduction  of  the 
verb  saccharize,  as  no  other  so  emphatically  expressed  the 
author's  meaning;  for  some  chymists  define  sugar  to  be  a 
native  salt,  and  others  a  soap. 

Grainger.   The  Sugar-cane,  B.  i.  Note. 

SACERDO'TAL.  )      Fr. Sacerdot,  sacerdotal; 

Sacerdo'te.  /It.  Sacerdotc,  sacerdotule ; 

Sp.  Sacerdotet  sacerdotal ;  Lat.  Sacerdos :  one 
who  administers,  presides  over  sacred  things, 
sacred  rites  or  ceremonies;  a  priest. 

Priestly ;    of   or  pertaining  to  a  priest  or   a 
minister  of  religion. 
Eld.  Lob.  I'le  rai 


love  a  fever  and 

ith    to  drink   and   sacerdote   upon 

i  whore  from  an  hcq.it  il.  thai  t i  i r. ■  ■ . 


-Beautn.  %  Fletch.   The  Scornful  lady. 


The  ancient  Fathers  s 
cniis<.'<|m'iit  thiT'iipon.- 


Ji'ulerlund.    Works,  vol. 


Clemens,—  who  adds  to  epistolary  writing,  sacerdotal,  away 
riling,  though  like  the  epistolary,  by  an  alpinist,  v.t 
to  the  use  of  the  priests,  not  so  well  known, 
judgment  explains  their  nature. 

Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  4. 


;h  equal  judgt 

Warburton. 

A'CHEL.     Lat.  Sacculus :  Ger.  Seekel;  dim. 


of  sac*. 

A  small  sack  or  bag. 

Sille  ye  tho  thingis  that  ye  han  in  possessioun :  &  gyue  ye 
tresour  that  faylith  not  in  heuenes.—  Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  12. 


Our  leader  draweth  together,  his  richesses  into  his  toure, 
and  thei  been  ententife,  about  sarpleris  or  sacheltes,  vnpro- 
fitable  for  to  taken.— Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

Dutch.  And  that  fine  little  eye  to  it,  like  an  elephant's, 
Lord.  Yes  if  her  feet  were  round  and  her  ears  sachets. 

Beautn.  #  Fletch.    Woman  Pteas'd,  Act  v.  sc.  2 
Mor.  O  my  importunate  belly,  I  have  nothing 
To  satisne  thee;   I  have  sought, 
As  far  as  my  weak  legs  would  carry  me, 
Yet  can  find  nothing  :  neither  meat  nor  water ; 
Nor  any  thing  that's  nourishing, 
My  bellies  grown  together  like  an  empty  sachet. 

Id.  The  Sea-Voyage,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Then  he  shewed  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  clergy  on 
former  days;  and  how  the  Bishop  of  Rome  abused  Peters 
keys  to  fill  Judas's  satchel. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  b.  ii.  c.  15. 

The  shell-fish  is  collected  by  the  women,  whose  business 
it  seems  to  be  to  attend  at  low  water,  with  a  basket  in  one 
hand,  a  stick,  pointed  and  barbed,  in  the  other,  and  a  satchel 
at  their  backs.— Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  4. 


SACK,n.  A       A.S.  Saec :    Fr.  Sac ;    It. 

Sack,  v.  ISacco;   Sp.  Saca  ;   Lat.  Sac- 

Sa'ckclothed.  ("  cus;  Gr.  2a*/as,  a  word,  (says 
Sa'ckftjl,  n.  J  Skinner,)  common  to  all  lan- 
guages,— a  relic,  as  it  is  believed,  of  the  ante- 
diluvian tongue;  and  hence  the  verb,  to  sack, 
saccos  expilare.  (See  Sack,  infra.)  Vossius  de- 
rives the  Greek  from  the  Hebrew.  Commonly— 
A  large  bag  (for  corn,  flour,  coals,  &c.) ;  a  large 
loose  robe. 

"  Lord  Jhesus,"  he  said,  "als  so  verreyly 
"  As  my  luf  is  on  the  laid,  &  on  tin  moder  Mary, 
■■  li.  Ip  me  to  venge  thi  dede  of  this  Sarazins  kynd, 
"  That  gaf  conseile  &  rede,  the  to  bete  &  bynd, 
"  &  namly  on  that  blode,  that  com  of  fals  Pilate, 
"  That  wist  sakles  thou  stode,  whan  he  on  thi  dome  sate. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  182. 
That  somme  sewe  the  sak  for  shedynge  of  the  wete. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  128. 
And  thei  schulen  profecie  a  thousynde  daies  two  hundride 
and  sixti,  and  schulen  be  clothid  with  sackis. 

Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  11. 
And  the  sunne  mas  maad  blak  as  a  sak  of  heire,  and  al  the 
moone  was  maad  as  blood.—  Id.  lb.  c.  C. 


A 

'J'};.! 

sturdy  harlot  went  hem  ay  behind, 
was  hir  hostes  man,  and  bare  a  sakke, ' 
what  men  yave  hem,  laid  it  on  his  bakke. 

Chaucer.   The  Sompnourei  Tale,  v 

7736 

She  ne  had  on  but  a  st 
And  many  a  cloute  on 
This  was  her  cote,  and 
Nor  more  was  there  ne 
To  cloath  her  with. 

hermantele, 
uer  a  dele 

Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

So  been  Augustins,  and  Cordileers, 

nd  Carmes  and  eke  sacked  freera, 

nd  all  frecrs  shode  and  hare.— Id.  lb.  p.  226. 


So  been  Augustins,  and  Cordileers, 
And  Carmes,  and  eke  sacked  freers, 
And  all  freers  strode  and  bare.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


The  whiche  man,  after  examyned  by  the  erle  of  Arundel], 
confessyd  that  he  was  sente  tbyther  by  the  sayd  bysshop,  to 
the  ende  to  murder  kynge  Henry  the  jjjj ;  after  whiche  con- 
fessum.  the  savd  erle  let  sakke  that  man,  and  soo  caste  hym 
in  the  Thamys.— Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1427. 

I  was  in  sackcloath,  I  nowe  am  1  cladde  in  golde, 
And  weare  such  roabes,  as  1  my  selfe  take  pleasure  to 
beholde.  Gascoigne.  Deuise  of  a  Maske. 

The  Parricide  was  afterwards  sow'd  up  in  a  sack  or  bag; 
and  in  after-times  there  was  sow'd  in  with  him,  an  ape,  a 
cock,  a  serpent  (or,  as  some  more  particularly,  a  viper)  and 
a  dog.— Holiday.  Juvenalis,  Sat.  S.  Note. 


Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.2,f', 


The  antient  penitents  are  described  in  Scripture  as  g 

ing  themselves  with  sac!;elath,  and  repenting  in  dust 
ashes ;  in  allusion  to  the  antient  manner  of  great 
solemn  mournings,  which  was  to  put  on  sackcloth,  cover 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  . 


Th"  filiating;  sack  is  thrown  aside, 

The  vestments,  proper  for  a  ride, 

Su.-h  as  we  oft  in  Hvde  park  view 

Of  fustian  white  lapell'd  with  blue, 

By  Betty's  care  were  on  the  spot. —  Whitehead.   The  Dog. 


s  \c;-; 

s 

s 


ACK.  v.  "-,  S 
ack,  n.  V  (are, 
a'ccaoe.  J   Lye 


See  Sack,  ante.     Saccos  expi- 

to  plunder,  bag  and  baggage 

thinks  it  is  from  Secce,  bel- 

written   scecce,  from  scec-an,   certare, 


To  pillage,  to  plunder,  to  i 


ie.  Muse,  the  man  who  after  Troy  was  sack'c 
townes  and  men,  and  could  their  manner 
-B.Jonson.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetrie. 


Now  will  I  sing  the  sackful!  troopes,  Pelasgian  dragos 

That  in  deepe  Alus,  Alope,  and  soft  Trechina  dweld. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 

Your  common  gift  shall  two  large  goblets  be,  ' 
Of  silver,  wrought  with  curious  imagery; 
And  high  embost,  which,  when  old  Priam  reign'd, 
My  conquering  sire  at  sack' J  Arisba  gain'd. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  xix. 

View  but  an  army  at  the  sacking  of  a  town,  and  see  what 
observation,  or  sense  of  moral  principles,  or  what  touch  of 
conscience  for  all  the  outrages  they  do. 

Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

SACK.  Lat.  Saecare — is  to  strain  through  a 
sack  or  bag ;  and  in  Low  Lat.  Saecare,  per  saccum 
colare  et  exprimere  ;  and  saccadum,  liquor  aqua? 
facci  vini  admixtus,  sacco  expressus,  (Du  Cange.) 
For  the  kind  of  wine  so  called,  see  the  commen- 
tators on  Shakespeare,  lien.  IV.  pt.  i.  Drake, 
Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

What  can  the  cai 

His  poet  sack, 
Are  they  so  scanl 

For  want  of  knowing  the  poet,  to  say  him  nay  ? 

B.  Jonson.  An  Epigram,  p.  485. 

T.et  me  rejoice  in  sprightly  sack,  that  can 
Create  a  braine  even  in  an  empty  pan. 
Canary  !     Its  thou  that  dost  inspire 
And  actuate  the  soule  with  heavenly  fire. 

F.Beaumont.    The  Vertue  of  Sack. 

SACK-BUT.  Old  Vr.Sacquebulte,  a  sort  of 
trumpet,  (Roquefort;)  from  Sp.  Sacabuche,  tuba 
ductihs,  and  this  from  the  Sp.  Sacrrr  del  buche,  be- 
cause they  who  use  this  instrument  draw  up  their 
breath  with  great  force,  anil  blow  with  all  their 
might,  (  Skinner.)  And  Delpino  says,— Sp.  .Sacrr- 
bnche,  a  musical  instrument,  called  a  sack-but, 
from  si/ca  and  buche,  drawn  out  of  the  maw. 


„,.       — Look  in,  and  you  would  swear 

That  Babylonian  tyrant  with  a  nod, 

Had  summon'd  them  to  serve  his  golden  God. 

''■'■ii  thought  th'einplovment  seems  to  suit, 
Psaltry  and  sackbul,  dulcimer  and  flute. 

Cowper.  Progress  of  Err  our. 


SA  CRAMENT. 
Sacra  me'ntal,  adj. 
Sacramf.'ntal,  n. 
Sacrame'ntally. 
Sacbame'ntarv,  adj 

Sacramenta'rian. 
devotion  to  any  thing 
ceremony  of  devotion. 

For  this  thing  a  n 
ami  hi-  schal  dravye    .  .„ 
in  oo  fleisch.  this  sacrament  is 


Fr.  Sacrement ;  it.  Sa- 
cramtnto;  Sp.  Sacramen- 
to; Lat.  Sacramenlum 
Juramentum  militare, 
(from  sacrare,  to  devote 
to,)  a  military  oath 

An  oath ;  a  sacred 
bond  or  obligation  by 


schal  forsake  his  fadir  and  modir, 

yf,  and  thei  schulen  be  tweyne 

—       Wiclif.  Effesies, 


Tale,  v.  9574. 
an  holy  signe, 


Butt 
That 

For  to  receivi 

Chaucer.   The  Marchant 

This  worde  sacrament  is  as  much  to  say  a 
and  representeth  alway  some  promise  of  Go 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  143. 

And  priests  may  receive  and  take  (ministring  the  sacra- 
ment and  sacramentals  in  the  church  to  the  congregation,  a 
living  for  the  same.— .Burner.  Beards,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  No.  25. 

The  inward  eyes  as  soone  as  they  see  the  bread,  they 
passe  nuer  the  creatures,  and  thinke  not  of  that  bread 
which  his  baken  of  the  hakci,  but  „f  hviii  that  called  him 
selfe  the  bread  of  trie  which  is  Minified  l,v  the  lilistieall  or 
sacrantenlull  bread.— Frgth.    U'nrkcs,  p.  134. 

The  sacrament  of  the  altar  was  not  instituted  to  be  re- 
ceived of  one  man  for  another  sacramentallg,  no  more 
than  one  man  to  receive  it  in  faith  ami  cleanliness  of  lite  lor 
himself.— Burnet.  Records,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  No.  25. 

If  M.  Hardinge  had  wel  considered  that  whole  homile, 
happily  he  woulde  haue  charged  Chrysostome  him  selfe 
with  his  sacramentarie  quarel.  > 

Jewell.  Rcplie  to  Hardinge,  p.  334. 

That  no  person  be  admitted  or  received  to  any  ecclesias- 
tical function,  benefit,  or  office,  being  a  sacramrnlari/, 
infected  or  defamed  with  any  notable  kind  of  heresy,  or 
other  great  crime.— Burner.  Records,  pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  No.  10. 


his  frendes  rightly  be  called  sac 

Jewell.  Replie  to  Harding,-,  p. 

There  cannot  be 

A  fitter  drink  fo  make  this  sanction  in. 
Here  I  begin  the  sacrament  to  all. 

B.  Jonson.  Catiline,  Act  i.  8' 

When  desperate  men  have  sacramented  themselvei 

destroy,  God  can  prevent  and  deliver.— Abp.  Laud,  p.  St 


Of  holy  disciplir 
The  sacra, 

SACRE 


uns.  l.y  evryrule 
glorious  war 
;  of  God's  elect ! — Cowper.  Task, 


Fr.  Sacrer,  sacre,  sacristain  ; 
It.  Sacro,  sacristano;  Sp.  Sacro, 
sacristan  ;  Lat.  Sacer,  from  the 
Gr.  A710S,  purus.  Sacre,  the 
verb,  was  used  by  our  old 
writers  as  we  now  use  conse- 
crate. Waterhouse  uses  sa- 
crare as  a  verb. 
To  hallow,  to  dedicate,  to  devote  unto,  to  set 
apart  for  the  service,  honour,  or  worship  of. 
Sacred, — hallowed,  dedicated,  devoted  to,  holy, 
venerable  ;  of  inviolable  purity  : — inviolable  ;  of 
religious  obligation  ;  religious. 

Dedicated  to  ill  or  mischief,  accursed. 
Ac  hym  self  hym  crownede,  &  made  hvm  kyng  so. 
The  sacrgng  was  lute  worth,  and  natheles  vt  was  ydo. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  106. 
I  sacred  he  was  tbo  to  kyng  of  erchebvsshopes  tuo 
Of  Canternuiy  &  K.ucrwyk,  S;  other  bysshopes  also. 

Id.  p.  330. 
Which  tent  was  church  perochiall, 


Orda 

For  the  feast  and  \ 


-Chaucer.  Dreame. 


And  scing  that  the  oyle  is  not  of  necessitie,  let  If.  More 

tell  me  what  more  vertue  is  in  the  oyle  nf  conlirnmiid,  in 

as  much  as  the  bishop  sacrelh  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

Tgndall.    Workes,  p.  253. 

He  [Charlys]  was.  by  the  sayd  pope  Leo,  or  Leon,  saeryd 

or  enoynted  emperoure  of  Rome. 

Fabyan.    Chronycle,  c.  155. 
On  trinyte  Sunday,  the  yereof  oure  lorde  a  M.ccc.Lxrin. 
kyng  Charles,  sone  and  heyre  to  kyng  John,  was  cimnicd 
and  saci  ed  kynge  in  the  great  churche  of  our  lady  in  Iteyus. 
Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  c.  223. 
Wherwith  Panthus  scapte  from  the  Grekish  dartes, 
Otreus  Sonne,  Phelius  prest,  brought  in  hand 
The  sacred  reliques,  and  the  vanquist  gods. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  jEneis,  I),  ii. 


Vnbricim,  wno  was  counted  the  most  skilful!  Aruspex  of 
our  age,  saith,  That  usually  they  lay  three  egges  ;  whereof 
they  take  one  of  them  to  sacre  and  blesse  tas  it  were)  the 
other  egges.  and  the  nest :  and  then  soone  after  they  cast  it 
away.—  Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  0. 

As  farr  then,  he 

Thy  chaste  Fame  shot  (Q  Queene  of  Archerie) 
Suering  my  song,  to  euery  deitie. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Hymne  to  Diana. 
Thereby  a  christall  streame  did  gently  play, 
Which  from  a  sacred  fountaine  welled  forth  away. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
Said  then  the  palmer  ;  "  Lo  !  where  does  appeare 
The  sacred  snile  where  all  our  perills  grow  ! 
Therefore,  sir  Knight,  your  ready  arms  about  you  throw." 
Id,  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
Come,  come,  our  emprei 


;,  our  empress,  with  her  sacred  wit, 
and  vengeance  consecrate, 

uaint  with  all  licit  we  intend. 
Sliahc. ■}-  -me.   Tilus  Audronicus,  Act  ii.  fie.  1. 


Holland.  Plinie, 


The  few  by  Nature  form'd  with  learning  fraught, 

Born  to  instrucr,  as  others  to  be  taught, 

Must  study  well  the  sacred  page  ;  and  see 

"Which  doctrine,  this,  or  that,  does  best  agree 

With  the  whole  tenour  of  the  worke  divine. 

Dryden.  Religio  Laici. 

Next  mighty  Pan,  was  her  illustrious  lord, 

Her  high  vicegerent,  sacredly  ador'd. 

Pomfret.   On  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 

For  how  can  we  think  of  him  without  dread  and  reve- 
rence, when  we  consider  how  he  is  secluded  by  the  infinite 
sacrednessoi  his  own  Majesty  fioin  all  immediate  converse 

The  sacring  of  the  kings  of  France  (as  Leysel  says)  is  the 

sign  of  their  sovereign  pncsl  I I.  as  well  as  kingdom  ;  and 

in  the  right  thereof  they  are  capable  of  holding  all  vacant 
benefices  of  the  church. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  "n  (he  Original  Nature  of  Government. 


One  instance  more  of  sobriety  of  mind,  which  ought  to 
be  sacredly  regarded  by  the  young,  is  persevering  and  ex- 
pressing a  due  esteem  and  reverence  of  such  as  are  farther 
advanced  in  years. — Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

Erm.  Oh  !  my  liege,  remember 
What  honour's  voice  inspires,  when  helpless  woman 
Implores  and  pleads  the  .,-<-  rctne.,*  uf  promise. 

Mickle.   The  Sjege  of  Marseilles,  Act  iii.  6C.4 

The  cellarer,  sacrist,  and  others  of  the  brethren,  who  had 

hoped  to  have  been  cntcl gained  wit eir  diverting  arts,  &c. 

when  they  found  them  to  lie  only  two  indigent  ecclesiastics, 
v.ho  could  only  administer  spiritual  consolation,  and  were 
consequently  disappointed  of  their  mirth,  heat  them  and 
monastery. 

ncu-nl  Minstrels  of  England. 

In  the  sacristg  [at  Bruges]  is  a  picture,  painted  by  John 
Van  Eyck,  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  George  and 
other  Saints. — Reynolds.  Journeg  to  Flanders 

SACRIFICE,  v.\        Fr.  Sacrifer,    sacrifica- 
Sa'crifice,  n.  [  teur:    It.  Sacrificare,  sacri- 

Sacri'ficable.         j  Jtcatiire  :      Sp.    Sacnficar. 
Sacri'ficant.  V  sacrificador;  Lat.  Suckfico, 

Sachi'ficator.        j  sacrum  facere  :  to  make  or 
Sa'crificer.  I  render    sacred,    (sc. )    by 

Sacrifi'cial.  J  slaughter,  or  other  act  of 
devotion. 

To  slay  or  immolate— in  devotion  or  dedication 
to  ;  to  offer  up,  to  give  qr  yield  up ;  as  a  victim, 
to  slaughter ;    generally,  to  destruction,  to  loss  or 


a  pnue  stude  there, 

i  war  nere. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  25. 

And  notheles  such  sacrifise  y  ne  kepte  not  at  myn  house.* 

Id.  lb. 

Saul  for  he  sacrifisede,  sorwe  hym  by  tydde 

And  bus  sones  for  hus  synnes. — Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  232. 

Therfore  britheren  I  biseche  ghou  bi  the  merci  of  God, 

that   ghe    ghyue  ghoure  bodies  a    lyuyng  sacrifise  hooli 

piesynge  U>  god  and  ghoure  fieruyse  resonable. 


Wiclif  Romaynes,  c.  I2» 


SAC 


SAD 


Fulfille  thi  seruyce,  be  thou   sobre.  for  I  am  saerifised 
low,  and  the  tyme  of  my  departyng  is  nygh. — Id.  Tyte,cA. 
Whan  the  orison  was  don  of  Palamon 
His  sacrifice  he  did,  and  that  anon, 
Full  pitously,  with  alle  circumstances. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2283. 
For  Troie  in  great  deuocion 
Came  also  with  possession 
Ayenst  this  noble  sacrifice 
With  great  honour,  and  in  this  wise 
Unto  the  gates  thei  it  brought.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Both  did  their  best,  for  neither  now,  ranne  for  a  sacrifice ; 

Or  for  the  sacrificers  hide  (our  runners  usual  prise.) 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxil. 

Metellus  the  high  priest  and  chief  sacrificer  at  Rome,  had 
a  stutting  and  stammering  tongue. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.  25. 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  a  peculiar  custom  of  sacrificing 
to  the  Muses,  which  was  either  designed  to  soften  and  mol- 
lify their  passionate  transports,  it  being  their  custom  to 
enter  the  battle  calm  and  sedate,  or  to  animate  them  to 
perform  noble  and  heroical  exploits,  deserving  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  those  goddesses  to  posterity. 

Potter.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

The  soothsayers  inspected  all  the  sacrifices,  to  presage  the 
success  of  the  battle;  and,  till  the  omens  proved  favourable, 
they  rather  chose  tamely  to  resign  their  lives  to  the  enemy 


In  the  yeere  1535,  the  poj 
land,  requiring  king  James  t 
"  England,  whome  r     '     ' 


Nor  was  it  unfrequent  to  punish  notorious  offenders,  by 
dragging  their  remains  out  of  their  retirement,  and  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  graves  to  which  they  had  no  just  pretension, 
as  may  appear  from  several  instances.  Sacrilegious  persons 
were  commonly  thus  treated. 

Potter.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

Plato  makes  it  the  necessary  introduction  to  his  laws, 
to  estahlish  the  being  and  providence  of  the  Gods  by  a  ] 
law  against  sacrilege  And  he  explains  what  he  means  by 
sacrilege,  in  the  following  words: — "Either  the  denial  of  j 
the  being  nf  the  Gods  ;  or,  if  that  be  owned,  the  denial  of  I 
their  providence  over  men;  or.  thirdly,  the  teaching,  that 
they  are  flexible,  and  easy  to  be  cajoled  by  prayer  and  sacri- 
fice.— U'arburton.   The  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  §  3. 

However.  Psyche  falls  into  the  snare  her  sisters  bad  laid 
for  her.  and  against  the  express  injunction  of  the  God,  sacri- 
legiously attempts  this  forbidden  sight. — Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  §4. 


Forth  came  that  auncient  lord,  and  aged  queene, 
Arayd  in  antique  robes  downe  to  the  grownd, 
And  tad  habiliments  right  well  beseene. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  1.  c.  11 

Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad  talk  was  that,  where- 
rith  my  brother  held  you  in  rhe  cloister. 

Shakespeare.    Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

!  I  ! 


-Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  (v 


And  settl'd  in  1 

Sad  resolution  and  secur 

Folp.  Go, 
Straight  .u'ive  out  ahout  t 
That  I  am  dead  :  do  it  w 
Sadly,  do  you  hear  ? — B.  Jonson.    The  Fox,  Act  i*>  1C.  I. 

But,  O  my  virgin  Lady,  where  is  she! 
How  chance  she  is  not  in  your  company  ! 

E.  B.  To  tell  thee  sadly.  Shepherd,  without  blame, 
Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  her  as  we  came. — Milton.  Comus. 

Chlae.  But,  sweet  lady,  say  ;  am  I  well  enough  attired 
for  the  court,  in  sadness  f— B.  Jonson.  Poetaster,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


Tli.it  : 


'Tis  my  destiny 


than  to  defend  t 


-Id.  lb. 


SAD. 

Sa'dden 
Sa'dly. 
Sa'dnes 


The  etymology  of  this  word  j 
has  scarcely  been  attempted. 
Minshew  derives  from  the  Ger. 
Schatt,  shade,  because  sad  people 


Although  his  fJephthah]  vow  run  generally  for  the  words, 
Whatsoever  shall  come  forth,  fee.  yet  might  it  be  restrained 
in  the  sence,  for  whatsoever  was  sacrificable,  and  justly 
subject  to  lawfull  immolation. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  14. 

Homer  did  believe  there  were  certain  evil  demons,  who 
took  pleasure  in  fumes  and  nidours  of  sacrifices;  and  that 
they  were  ready,  as  a  reward,  to  gratify  the  sacrificants  with 
the  destruction  of  any  person,  if  they  so  desired  it. 

Halliwell.  Me/am.  p.  102. 

It  being  therefore  a  sacrifice  so  abominable  unto  God, 
although  he  had  pursued  it,  it  is  not  prohable  the  priests 
and  wisdome  of  Israel  would  have  permitted  it;  and  that 
not  onely  in  regard  to  the  subject  or  sacrifice  it  self,  but  also 
the  sacrificator,  which  the  picture  makes  to  be  Jepthah. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errourt,  b.  v.  c.  14. 

This  observation  will  be  of  use,  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  Eucharist   in  its  sarri final  view  under  a  distinct 
chapter  below. —  Waterland.    Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  41. 
Pliant  and  powerless  now, 

Like  new-born  infant  wound  up  in  his  swathes, 

Or  victim  tumbled  Hat  upon  its  back, 

That  throbs  beneath  the  sacrificer's  knife.— Blair.  Grave. 

The  law  may  be  explained  as  an  institution  requiring 
perfect  obedience,  and  threatening  judgment  on  every  ; 
transgression  ;  at  the  same  time,  accepting,  in  mercy,  cer- 
tain sacrificial  atonements.— Gilpin,  vol.  iii.  Hint  38. 

SA'CRILEGE.  ^       Fr.  Sacrilege;    It.  Sacri-  ' 

Sacrtle'gious.        I  legio  ;   Sp.  Sacrilegio ;   Lat. 

Sacrile'giouslt.    >  Sacrilegium:  sacrum,  legere, 

Sa'crileger.  I  i.e.  furari,  to  steal :   et  qui 

Sa'crii.egist.  J  nocturnus  divum  sacra  le- 
gerit,  {Horace,  Satire,  1,  S,  117,)  legere,  to  gather 
or  take  up  ;  consequentially,  to  take  away,  to  : 
steal. 

To  commit  sacrilege  is — to  take  away,  to  steal 
any  thing  sacred,  or  consecrated,  or  dedicated  to  i 
holy  or  religious  uses. 

Thou  that  wlatist  mawmetis,  doist  sacritegie. 

Wiclif.  Romaynes,  c.  2. 

For  ghe  han  brought  these  men  neither  sacrilegeris, 
neither  blasfemynge  ghoure  goddesse. — Id.  Dedis,  c.  19. 

The  thirde,  whiche  was  after  shamed, 

Was  Xabugodonosor  named; 

And  he  Hierusalem  put  vnder, 


affect  solitude  (or  the  shade).  It  seems  clearly 
to  be  the  past  part,  sat,  sad,  sad,  of  the  A.S. 
verb,  Seltan  or  scetan,  sedere,  sedare,  to  set,  and 
to  mean,  set,  settled,  sedate. 

A  sad  stone  (so  Wiclif  renders  Petra,  a  rock)  is 
a  set,  fixed,  firm  stone, — 6rmly  set. 

Sadness,  (firmitas,  firmamentum, —  Wiclif,)  is 
sottledness,  firmness,  fixedness,  stability.  Saddere 
men  (fermeore)  in  Com.  Vers,  strong.  R.  Brunne 
uses  setness  (see  Set)  (or  settlement,  settled  agree- 
ment.    Sad  then,  is — 

Fixed,  firm,  compact,  cohesive,  heavy,  dense, 
gloomy. 

Sedate,  grave,  serious,  gloomy,  melancholy, 
grievous,  mournful. 

A  sad  man  is — a  sedate,  grave  man. 

A  sad  fellow  is — one  who  does  serious  things, — 
things  of  serious  consequence  ;   and  thus, — a  mis- 
chievous fellow. 
Ich  shal  sei  the  my  sone,  seide  the  frere  thenne 
How  seven  sithes  the  sadde  man.  syngeth  on  the  dav. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  167. 


owen  to  sust* 
o  ussilf. 
Id.  Romaynes,  c.  15. 
maad  parcerneris  of  Crist,  if  netheles  we 


Though  I  be  absent  in  bodi,  bi  spyryt  I  am  with  ghou, 
ioivnge  and  seyn^e  ghoure  ordre  and  the  sadnesse  [Com. 
Vers,  stedfasiness]  of  ghoure  bileue  that  is  in  crist. 

Id.  Colocensis,  c.  2. 

Therfore  ye  britheren  bifore  witinge  kepe  you  silff.  lest  ye 
bedisseiued  bi  errour of  unwise  men,  and  folic  awei  fro  vou're 
owne  sadnesse.  [Com.  Vers,  stedfasiness.]— Id.  1  Petir,  c.  3. 

Thus  saiden  sude  folk  in  that  citee, 
"Whan  that  the  peple  gased  up  and  doun. 

Chaucer.   The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8879. 


From  off  a  hill  whose  concave  womb  re-worded 
A  ptaintful  story  from  a  sistering  vale, 
My  spirits  to  attend  this  double  voice  accorded, 
And  down  I  lay  to  list  the  sad-tun'd  tale. 

Shakespeare.  A  Lover's 


The  limping  smith  observ'd  the  sadden'd  feast, 
And  hopping  here  and  there,  (himself  a  jest,) 
Put  in  bis  word,  that  neither  might  offend  ; 
To  Jove  obsequious,  yet  his  mother's  friend. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad, 
Thus  joyful  Troy  maintain'd  the  watch  of  night; 
While  fear,  paie  comrade  of  inglorious  flight, 
And  heaven-bred  horrour,  on  the  Grecian  part, 
Sat  on  each  face,  and  sadden  d  every  heart. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b 
Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await, 
Labour,  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Pain, 
Disease,  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train, 


And  Death,  sad  refuge  1 


When  I  assert,  that  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  son 
his  moral  writings  communicates  a  sympathetic  t 
the  reader's  mind,  I  by  no  means  detract  from  hi 
honours.— Knox.  Ess.  No.  92. 

Warm  Charity,  the  general  friend, 
Witli  Justice,  to  herself  severe, 
And  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  sad-pleasing  tear. 
Gray.  Hym     ' 


SA'DDLE,  r. 


^  A.S. 
V  Dut.  Sa 
J  content 


Adversity,  p.  147. 

Sadl;     Ger.  Sattel; 

el.      Skinner  is   not 

ith  the  A.  S.  Sett,  a 

sed,  but  resorts  to  the 


liuyri- 

s  chere  vndiscomfited 


[care  of  vertue,  sadde,  and  well  ordi- 
lath   putte   vnder  foote  the  proude 

wiclif  vppmi  either  fortune,  he  maie 


-Id.  Boecius,  b. 


S.icriicge  U  the  diversion  of  holy  and  ecclesiastick  things 
oprnphaneand  secular  use  :— as  Simeon  and  Levi,  theft  and 
acrilrgi*  be  evil  brethren  :  theft  rohs  thy  neighbour,  sacri- 
pge  thy  God—  Spelman.  English  Words,  Pref. 

O  Time,  had'st  thou  preserv'd,  what  labouring  man  bath 

Thin  lung  before  this  day,  might'st  to  thyself  have  won 
A  deity  with  the  goris,  and  in  thy  temple  plac'd  ; 
But  sacrilegious  thou,  hast  all  great  works  defae'd. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  21. 

O  Holy  Ghost,  whose  temple  I 
Am,  but  of  mud  walls  and  condensed  dust, 

And  being  sacrilegiously 
Half  wasted  with  youth's  fires,  of  pride,  and  lust, 

Must  with  new  storms  be  weather-beat; 

Double  in  my  heart  thy  flame.—  Donne.  The  Litany. 


Sa'ddlsr. 

seat,  from  seltan, 
Lat.  Sedile. 

A  saddle, — a  seat  on  horseback  ;  a  saddling,  a 
hollow,  similar  to  that  between  the  back  and 
front  of  a  saddle  ,-  a  saddle-hill,  shaped  concavelv 
like  a  saddle. 


And  er  that  Arcite  may  take  any  kepe, 
He  pight  him  on  tin-  pomel  of  his  hed, 
That  in  the  place  he  lay  as  he  were  ded, 
His  brest  to-brosten  with  his  sadel  how. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale, 
A  stede  there  was  sadilid, 
Smarth  was  it  and  eke  flete; 
Gamelyn  diddin  a  peire  of 


Then. 

That  f. 


-Id.  The  Coke's  Tale. 

by, 


hugely  on  his  haughtie  c 
saddle  forced  him  to  fly. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 
Of  the  saddles  in  i 
any  ancient  writers. - 


-Potter.  Antiquities  of  Gr, 


Id.    The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2532. 
For  if  that  on  have  beautee  in  hire  face, 
Another  stont  so  in  the  peples  grace 
For  hire  sadnesse  and  hire  beni-rnitee, 
That  of  the  peple  the  gretest  vois  hath  shee. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  94G3. 
Whiche  treaty  was  wysely  handled  by  sadde  and  discrete 
counsayle  of  bothe  parties. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  278. 


Whereby  as  I  grant  that  it  seemeth  outwardlie  tobeverie 
thicke  &  well  doone  :  so  ir  you  respect  the  sadnes  thereof,  it  '       On  each  s 
dooth  prooue  in    the  end    tobeverie  bnl'ow  &■  i,ot  able  to     the  opening 
hold  out  water.— //o /in  5/1  erf.  Drscrip.  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  22. 


Mr.  John  Dennis  was  the  son  of  a  sadler,  in  London,  born 
1657.— Pope.  TheDunciad,  b.  i. 

There  is.  however,  about  three  or  four  leagues  to  the  south 
?st  of  it,  and  very  near  the  shore,  a  remarkable  saddle-hill, 
nich  is  a  good  direction  to  it  on  that  quarter. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
On  each  side  of  this  break  the  land  is  quite  low  ;  beyouri 
remarkable  saddie-like  hill. 

Id.  Third  Voyage,  b.  vi  c.  3 


For  tmUlt-tm  s 

Hisjuurnev  tc 

When  turnin'u  n 


SAG 

•rerunM  had  he 


;  in.  Cowper.  John  Gilpin. 

SA'DDUCEE.  ^       Their  tenets  are  expressed 
Sa'dducism.  Vin  the  quotation  from  Wic- 

Sa'dducize,  v.     J  lif. 
For  sjduceen  seien,  that  no  rising  aghen  of  < 


men  is, 
neyther 


neithir  aungel 

For  the  Sad uces 
angell.  nor  spirite 

That  earthly  and  cold  disease  of  sadducism  and  atheism 
More.  Song  of  the  Soul,  (1649.)  Pre 

Infidelity,    or  modern    Deism,    (which  is  little  else  bi 
revived  Epicureism,  Sadducism,  and  Zendichism. 


Waterland.   Works, 
Sudd  (cizing  Christians,  I  suppose,  they  were,  who  said, 
there  rvas  no  resurrection,  neither  angel  or  spirit. 

Atlerbttry.  Ser.  vol.  ii.  Pref. 

SAFFRON,  n.  \      Fr.  Saffran,  saffranee ;    It. 
Saffron,  v.         f  Zafferdno  ;        Sp.    Azafran  ; 
Ger.  Saffran;     Dut.  Saffraen,      Vox    Arabica,  a 
flavo    colore    desumpta,    (Wachter.)      See   also 
Menage,  and  the  quotation  from  Fuller,  infra. 
To  tinge  or  stain  with  yellow,  or  saffron  colour. 
And  in  Latin  I  speke  a  wordes  fewe, 
To  saffron  with  my  predication, 
And  for  to  stere  men  to  devotion. 

Chaucer.   The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12  218. 


t,660. 


appointed  ;  but,  as 

s  saffron- coloured  co 

Sidney.  Arcadia, 


Give  us  bacon,  rindes  of  walnuts, 
Shells  of  eockels,  and  of  smalnul: 
Ribands,  bells,  and  safrond  lynni 


B.  Jonson.  Song  28. 
Mlicia,  and  especially 


The  principal]  saffron  groweth  i 
upon  the  mountaine  Corycus,  thei 

Lycia  and  namely  upon  the  hill  Olympus  :  and  then  in  a 
third  degree  of  goodnessr,  is  reckoned  the  s.iffmn  eenturipi- 
num  in  Sicilie.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxi.  c.  6. 

Plenty  hereof  in  this  county,  growing  about  Walden,  a 
fair  market  town  ;  which  saffron  may  seem  to  have  coloured 
with  the  name  thereof.  It  is  called  (as  Serapione  affirmeth) 
tahufnr<t»  by  the  Arabians,  whence  certainly  our  English 


SAG,  v.  Supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Swag. 
It  is  the  Goth.  Sig-uan  ;  A.  S.  Sig-an,  asig-an, 
cadere,  delabi,  subsidere ;  Ger.  Sieg-en ,■  Scotch, 
To   Segg.      See  Jamieson  ;  also  Nares,  and   Mr. 

Moore's   Suffolk    Words. 
To  fall,  to  sink,  to  subside,  to  settle ;  to  move 

along,  as  if  sinking  or  dragged  down. 
The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear, 
Shall  never  tagg  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
Syrinx  the  faire  !  from  whom  the  instrument 
That  tils  your  feasts  with  joy,  (which  when  I  blow, 
Drawes  to  the  *<>;/.//>.■(/  diui;  milke  white  as  snow) 
Had  his  beginning. — Browne.  Brit.  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 
This  said,  the  aged  street  [Watling]  sagg'd  sadly  on  alone. 
Drayton."  Poly-Olhion,  s.  Hi. 
Sure  I  am,  no  hospital  is  tyed  with  better  or  stricter  laws, 

that  it  may  not  sayg  from  the  intention  of  the  founder. 

Fuller.    Worthies.  London. 

SA'GATHY.  Perhaps  the  Fr.  Sayette,  saitte, 
very  coarse  silk.     And  see  the  quotation. 

I  have  given  myself  some  time  to  find  out,  how  distin- 
guishing the  frays  in  a  lot  of  muslins,  or  drawing  up  a 
regiment  of  thread  laces,  or  making  a  panegyritk  on  pieces 
of  sayatlnj  or  Scotch-plod,  should  entitle  a  man  to  a  laced 
hat  or  sword,  a  wig  tied  up  with  ribands,  or  an  embroidered 
coat.—  Tatter,  No.  270. 

SAGE,  adj. 

Sage,  n. 

Sa'gely. 

Sa'geness. 

Saga'cious. 

Saga'ciously. 

Saga'cious  ness. 

Saga'city. 
Seog-an,  to  see. 

Sage, — seeing  or  foreseeing,  provident  or  pru- 
dent, wise. 

t  Sagacious,— seeing  clearly  ;  quick  or  sharp 
sighted ;  quick  scented. 


Fr.  Sage,  sagacite ;  It. 
S<)ggin,  sagdce  ;  Sp.  Sagaze ; 
Lat.  Sagax,  from  sag-ire, 
_  acute  sentire ;  to  feel  acutely, 
'  to  see  or  perceive  clearly. 
The  origin  of  sag-ire  is  (says 
Vossius)  obscure  ;  perhaps 
the  Goth.  Saihw-an,   A.  S. 


SAG 

AsTulliuscnn  determine, 

Which  in  his  time  was  full  sage. 

In  a  booke  he  made  of  age  —  Chaucer.  Bom.  of  the  Rose. 

In  whose  tyme  sikerlich  the  seven  sages  were 
In  Rome  ydwelling  decently. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Second  Tale. 
This  sage  then  in  the  starres  had  spyed  the  fates 
Threatned  him  death  without  delay. 

Id.  The  Death  of  Zoroas. 
And,  if  by  lookes  one  may  the  mind  aread, 
He  seemd  to  be  a  sage  and  sober  syre. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 


To  whom  our  Saviour  sagely  thus  repli'd. 
Think  not  but  that  I  know  these  things,  or  think 
I  know  them  not ;  nor  therefore  am  I  short 
Of  knowing  what  I  ought:  be  who  receives 
Light  from  above,  from  the  fountain  of  light, 
No  other  doctrine  needs,  though  granted  true. — Id.  lb. 

Yourselfe  knowe  four  or  five,  which  as  in  all  good  learn- 
inge,  vertue,  and  sagenesse,  they  geve  other  men  example 
what  thinge  they  should  do,  even  so  by  their  shootinge  they 

learninge  may  honestlye  use.—Jscham.    Taxophilus,  b.  i. 

So  sented  the  grim  feature,  and  upturn'd 
His  nostril  wide  into  the  niurkie  air, 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  s 

That  instinct  suggests 
for  their  safety,  and  m£ 
above  our  apprehension. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  i 

"Wherefore  they  sayaci<>us!i/  apprehended,  that  there  i 
needs  be  some  other  my  story  ur  intn-ue  c.r  naiuiv.  in 
business,  than  was  commonly  dream'd  of,  or  suspected 

Cudwort/i.    Intellectual  System,  \ 

It 

weigh   things   so   impartially,   or  deliberate 

transact  so  cautiously,  as  the  man  that  is  free  from  those 
manifold  prepossessions  which  his  mind  is  fraught  with. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 
Where  this  love  is  not  only  called  tto\vwhs,  of  much 

substantial  and  intellectual  thing,  but  also  irpzo-plvTaTo?,  the 
oldest  of  all,  and  therefore  senior  to  chaos,  as  likewise 
avTort\n<:,  self-perfect  or  self-originated. 

Cudwortli.  Intellectual  System,  p.  259. 


I  have  a  sense  of  something  in  me  while  I  thu 
which  I  must  confess  is  of  so  retruse  a  nature  that 
name  for  it,  unless  I  should  adventure  to  term  i 
sagacity,  which  is  the  first  rise  of  successfull  reast 
cially  in  matters  of  great  comprehension  and  momt 

More.  Pfiilovphicui  Wiitmgs,  Pref.  p.  vii. 


Nor  thee,  his  a 
Chaucer,  whost 
Well-moraliz'd, 
Of  time  and  lai 


laughing  say. 


iins  thrnugh  the  gothic  cloud 
iage  o'er  thy  genius  thrown. 

Thomson.  Sunm 


Another  sensible  evidence  of  a  divine  providence  is,  the 
sagacious  providence  ul'  things  that  have  no  foresight  in 
themselves.— Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  4. 

A  quickness  in  the  mind  to  find  out  these  ii 
ideas  (that  shall  discover  the  agreement  or  disa 
any  other)  and  to  apply  them  right,  is,  I  suppose 
is  called  .sagacity.— Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv 


To  live— to  thrive— to 

Smart,  Ode  7. 
The  world  grown  old  her  deep  discernment  shews, 
Claps  spectacles  ul)  her  stn;m:i<>us  nose, 
Peruses  elnsely  the  true  Christian's  face, 
And  finds  it  a  mere  mask  of  sly  grimace. 

Cowper.  Conversation. 
Natural  sagacity,  improved  by  generous  education,  and 
exercised  in  a  civilised  community,  was  enabled  to  make 
just  conclusions  concerning  the  powers,  the  passions,  the 
duties,  the  vices  of  man  as  an  individual,  and  as  connected 
with  others  in  his  domestic,  social,  and  civil  relations. 

Knox.   Em.   No.  12. 

SAGE.  Fr.  Sauge,  saulge ;  It.  Salvia;  Sp. 
Salvia,-  Lat.  Salvia,  from  salvere,  hoc  est,  salvum 
esse, — 

A  herb  so  called  on  account  of  its  salutary 
efficacy, 

rn 


Ourraoderne  Herbarists  in  these  daies,  doe  call  that  In 
Latine  Sa/i-ia,  i.  Sange,  which  the  Greeke?  name  Elelispha- 
cos.  An  bearbe  it  is  much  resembling  mints,  of  a  grey  and 
hoarie  colour,  and  withall  odoriferous. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  25. 

SAGPTTAL.  )  Vossius  details  various  ety- 
Sa'gittarv.  $  mological  conjectures;  from 
Sagaci,  i.  e.  veloci  ietu  ;  from  Gr.  'S.uyfxa,  theca 
clypci,  from  a7ri5os,  (Pramisso,  S.)  oblique  case 
of  ams,ferrea  cuspis,  or  from  aayt,  omnia  armorum 
genera.  Tooke  affirms, — the  Lat.  Saggitta,  (pro- 
nounced sag-hitta,)  is  the  past  part.  Skit  of  the 
A.  S.  verb  Scytan,  to  shoot,  to  throw,  to  cast 
forth. 

Belonging,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  an 
arrow. 

The  ix.  signe  in  Nouembre  also, 
Whiche  foloweth  after  Scorpio, 
Is  cleped  Sagittarius.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

The  dread  full  saggitary 

Appanls  our  numbers,  haste  we  Diomed 
To  re-enforcement,  or  we  perish  all. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  £  Cress.  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

The  way  of  finding  them  is,  by  passing  one  string  from 
ear  to  ear,  and  another  from  the  nose  to  the  ofpwn  of  the 
head.  The  former  of  these  will  shew  you  the  coronal  suture, 
the  second  the  sn,,Htnl,  which  usually  begins  where  these 
lines  intersect.—  Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  v.  c.  9. 

SAIL,  n.  "\  A.  S.  Segl,  seglian  ■  Ger.  Seget, 
Sail,i?.  I  segelen  ;  Dut.  SeyU  seqhd,  seyten  ; 
Sai'ler,  or  }  S'w.Segeh  set/to-  Yr.Singler;  Sp. 
Sai'lor.  I  Cinglar;  Low  Lat.  Siyla.  All  of 
Sai'ly.  J  which  may  have  come  from  the 
Goth,  and  A.  S.  Sig-an,  labi,  to  glide  along. 

To  glide,  to  float  along,  to  swim ;  to  move  or 
pass  along,  with  a  gliding,  floating,  motion  or 
course,  by  the  action  or  impulse  of  the  wind; — 
upon  wings :  to  strike  sail,— to  lower  it,  to  take 
it  down;  (met.)  to  slacken  speed,  move  more 
slowly,  with  more  humility. 

IK-  wende  with  al  ys  power,  &i\d  sai/edc  hem  a  non. 

R.  Gloucester,  v.  17. 

Heore  seylcs  heo  spredeth  in  the  se,  thyrier  coineth  y  wis. 

Id.  p.  133. 

Fro  Cipres  he  was  saltan d.—R.  Brunne,  p.  171. 

And  we  wenten  up  into  the  schip  of  Adrymetis  and  bi- 

gunnen  to  sai'/c,  and  weren  borun  aboute  the  places  of  Asic. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  27. 

And  we  entred  into  a  ship  of  Adramicifi,  and  lowsed 

fro  lande,  apoynted  to  sayle  by  ye  costes  of  Asia. 

*  Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  with  a  litil  . 


-Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.-ll, 

!  mayne  sayle  to  the  wynd 


that  fasting  w; 


"  Wei  said  by  corpus  Domini,"  < 

"  Now  longe  mote  thou  sailen  b 

Thou  gentil  maister,  gentil  mar: 

Chaucer.    The  Prin 


And  tame  I  wol  again 


Id.  The  Man  of  L awes  Tale,  \ 
rthie  companie 
i  good  na 


.  till  that  he 
;  port  of  Ant: 


i  driueth, 

Sower.  Con.  A.  b.  l 


There  I  found  i 
wishing,  I  must  cc 
my  hand,  and  will 
by,  might  have  tlw 


ord  among  some  of  the 
ing  it  about  my  head,  th; 


Sidney.  Arcadia, 
Two  dayes  now  in  that  sea  he  sayled  has, 
Ne  ever  land  beheld,  ne  living  wight, 
Ne  ought  save  perill,  still  as  he  did  pas. 

Spe7iser.   Fan  ic  Queene,  h.  ii.  c 
'All  those,  and  all  that  els  does  horror  breed, 
About  them  flew,  and  hid  their  sayles  with  feare : 
Yet  stayd  they  not,  but  forward  did  proceed, 
Whiles  th'  one  did  row,  and  th'  other  stifly  steare. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  ( 


SAI 

i  his  kingly  pride 
ipireoftr 

,  by  chaunce  hath  sp'ide 
A  goshauke,  which  hath  seized  for  her  share, 
Uppon  some  fowle. — Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  4. 

>  the  know- 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  70. 

Awhile  thus  taking  breath,  our  way  yet  fair  in  view, 
Tlie  Muse  her  former  course  doth  seriously  pursue. 
From  Penmen's  craggy  height  to  try  her  saitg  wings. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  a.  D. 

Such  dalliance  as  alone  the  north-wind  hath  with  her, 
Oritha  not  enjoy'd  from  Thrace  when  he  her  took 
And  in  his  saily  plumes  the  trembling  virgin  shook. 

Id.  lb. 

At  last  his  sail-broad  vannes 

He  spreads  for  flight,  and  in  the  surging  stnoak 
Uplifted  spurns  the  ground.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.ii. 


SAL 


Sails  w< 
materials  tit  tor  receiving 
we  have  mention  of  leatl 
for  want  of  other  sails,  to 
came  the  fable  of  Hercuh 


nly  of  linen, 


Voyages, 


les  of  any  other 
id  repelling  the  winds.  In  Dio, 
rn  sail*:  it  was  likewise  usual, 
ang  up  their  garments  ;  whence 
i  who  i6  feigned  to  have  sailed: 
•with  the  back  ot  a  lion,  because  he  used  no  other  sail  but 
his  garment,  which  was  a  lion's  skin. 

Potter.  Antiquities  •  f  Grace,  b.  in.  c.  16. 


It  is  of  great  use  to  the  sailot 
line,  though  he  cannot  with  it  f 
ocean.—  Locke.  Hum.  Undent. 


i  know  the  length  of  bis 
)m  all  the  depths  of  the 
.  c.  1.  Introd. 


On  the  13th.  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  sailed  from 
Plvinonth  Souii'!,  with  the  Adventure  in  company;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  3'Jth  anchored  in  Funchiale  road,  in  the 
island  of  Madeira.— CooA.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

Her  fancy  folio w'd  him  through  foaming  waves 
To  distant  shores  ;  and  she  would  sit  and  weep 
At  What  a  sailor  suffers.  Cowper.   Task.  b.  i. 

Every  individual  had  been  sick  except  the  scil-maker, 
an  old  man  between  seventy  and  eighty  ?  i  ars  of  age. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.ii.  c.  10. 


Y\\  Siiim-t ;  It.  Sancto,  santo ; 
p.  Sancto  or  Santo ;  Lat. 
Sanctus,  from  sancire,  and  this 
from  sacer  (  Vossius) ;  hallowed, 
c  devoted,  dedicated,  to  holy  or 
pious  purposes.  (See  Sacred.) 
And  a  saint  is — ■ 

A  holy,  or  pious  person ;  in 
the  Christian  church,  one  so  nominated,  and 
canonized,  for  his  holiness  or  piety. 


.Toy  may  you  have,  and  everlasting  fame, 

Of  late  most  hard  atchiev'ment  by  you  donne, 

For  which  enrolled  is  your  glorious  name 

In  heavenly  regesters  above  the  sunne, 

Where  you  a  saint  with  saints  your  seat  have  wonne! 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

And  in  the  unconceiving  vulgar  sort, 

Such  an  impression  of  his  goodness  gave, 

As  sainted  him,  and  rais'd  a  strange  report 

Of  miracles  effected  on  his  grave.—  Daniel.  CUinrars,b.i. 

Lady.  Shall  we  be  the  better  by  it  then  ? 

FA<t.  L.   No,  he  thru  makes  a  womau  better  by  his  words, 


inted,— Fuller,   tt'u 


Shakespeare.  Passionale  Pilgrin 
-  into  th 

i  persons, 


Lngla 


Then  Woolsey  ^ 
And  by  that  title  1 
And  meriting  as  ' 

There  thou  must 


Dar  ony  of  ghou  that  hath  a  cause  agl 

demed  at  wickid  men,  and  not  at  hooli  men 

not  that  seyntis  schulen  deme  of  this  world 

Wiclif 

wher  ghewiten 
1  Corynth.  c.  6. 

How  dare  one  of  you  hauyng  busines  wi 
law  under  the  wicked  and  not  rather  und 
Do  ye  uot  know  the  saynctes  shal  iudge  tut 

h  another  go  to 
*r  the  saynctes  ? 
world  ? 
Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  she  was  holden  there 

A  saint,  and  ever  of  her  day  yhallowed  dere, 
As  in  hir  law  ;  and  thus  endeth  Lucresse. 

Chaucer.  The  Legend  of  Lucrece. 

While  there  is  oyle  for  to  fire 
The  lampe  is  lightly  set  a  fire, 
And  is  full  herde  er  it  be  queinte, 

Whiche  God  preserueth  of  his  grace. 

bring,  of  V 

in  power  and  goodness  great ; 

tainting  as  his  seat. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  24. 
n  sober  gravitee, 
And  seeme  as  saintlike  as  sant  Radegund. 

Spenser.  Mother  HubUrd's  Tale. 
Oliver  Cromwel  when  Protector,  gave  him,  (John  Pointer) 
a  Canonry  Ch.  Ch.  in  Oxon,  as  a  rtward  f<T  the  juiins  lie 
took  in  converting  him  to  godliness,   i.  e.  to  canting  Puri- 
tanism aud  Saintism.—  U'ood.  Fasti  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 


chier,  of  Essex.— Id.  lb. 

All  this  they  do  to  mask  their  depraved  tempers,  that  they 
may  appear  what  they  are  not,  in  the  view  of  the  world,  and 
juggle  themselves  into  a  saint-like  reputation. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  C.  4. 
She,  half  an  angel  in  her  own  account. 
Doubts  not  hereafter  with  the  saints  to  mount, 
Though  not  a  grace  appears  on  strictest  search, 
But  that  she  fasts,  and  item,  goes  to  church. 

Cowper.   Truth. 
Then,  rising  light,  your  host  you  bless, 
And  o'er  his  saintly  temples  bland  distil 
Seraphic  day-dreams  of  Htav'n's  happiness. 

Mason.  Elfrida. 
If  suff'rings,  Scripture  no  where  recommends, 
Devis'd  by  self  to  answer  selfish  ends, 
G[\  c  saiutship,  then  all  Europe  must  agree 
Ten  starv'ling  hermits  suffer  less  than  he. 

Cowper.    Truth. 

SA'KER.      Fr.Sacre;    It.  Sagra,  sayro ;     Sp. 
Sacre.     A  hawk,  and  a  species  of  artillery.    Min- 
shew  suggests, — sacra  avis:    it  is  more  probably 
from  the  verb  to  sack. 
Four  pieces  of  ordnance,  called  sacres,  were  lost. 

Strype.  Memorials,  vol.  v.  c.  56, 
As  this  he  Wter'd  ;  on  his  right  hand  flew 
A  saker ;  sacred  to  the  god  of  view  ; 
That,  in  his  tallons  trust,  and  plum'd  a  doue. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xv. 
Of  guns  the  long  saker  is  most  esteemed. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1688. 

SALA'CIOUS.  I    Fr.  Solace,  qcitf;  lt.Salace; 

Sala'city.  f  Lat.  Sataxy  not  from  sal,  salt, 
but  from  sal-ire,  to  leap,  ( Gr.  AA\e*»/, — Vossius) 
as  animals  in  the  rutting  season.     As  the  Fr 

Lecherous,  lascivious,  lustful. 

After  she  had  buried  him  [Josh.  Allein],  and  being  not 
able  to  continue  long  without  a  consort,  she  freriy  courted  a 
lusty  chaundler  of  Taunton,  alienated  his  ajfecSbrls  by  false 
reports,  from  a  young  damsel  he  was  enamoured  with,  and 
by  three  days  courting,  they  were  the  fourth  day  married, 
as  I  have  been  credibly  informed  by  several  persons  of 
Taunton,  and  so  obtained  him  meerly 
cious  humour.—  Wood.  Athena;  Oxon.  v 


the  fire.— Bacon.  Natur, 


i  supply  her  j 


The  other  ground  that  brings  its  long  life  into  question, 
is  the  immoderate  sallucity,  and  almost  unpar.illehl  excess 
of  venerv,  which  every  September  may  be  observed  in  this 
animal.— Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  0. 

What  piety  forbids  the  lusty  ram, 

Or  more  salacious  goat,  to  rut  their  dam? 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  x. 

O,  nobly  done  !  lascivious  old  man  ! 

licet  match  for  satyrs,  or  salacious  Pan. 

Fawkes.  Theocritus,  Idyl.  4. 

SA'LAD.  Fr.Salade;  It.  Insalala  ,-  Sp.  En- 
salade,  quasi  salada,  salted ;  because  eaten  with 
salt,-  the  Lat.  Acetarium,  because  eaten  with 
vinegar,  (acetum.) 

And  after  that  they  yede  about  gadering 

Pleasaunt  salada  which  they  made  hem  eat, 

For  to  refresh  their  great  vnkindly  heat. 

Chaucer.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

And  thus  having  so  good  a  reason  as  this,  to  induce  and 
draw  us  on.  we  may  not  sticke  to  have  pretious  baulmes 
upon  our  heads,  so  it  be  under  our  sallats  and  mourrons 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xiii.  c.  3. 

Caesar  supping 
rius  Leo,  there  w; 
perfume  put  into  it  instead  of 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  599. 

The  Dutch  have  instructed  the  natives  in  the  art  of  gar- 
dening: by  which  means  they  have  abundance  of  herbage 


SAL 

I  SA'LAMANDER.  1  Fr.  Salamandre ;  }t 
|  Salama'ndrine.  )  Salamandra  ;  Sp.  Sola- 
mandria  ;  Lat.  Salamandra  ;  Gr.  'S.aKupavSpiva,  so 
called,  Martinius  thinks,  quodamet  propre  aaikop 
(Jivmidum)  habere  navfyav.  (stabulum.)  See  the 
quotation  from  Plinie. 
The  salamander  to  the  ark  retires  ; 
To  fly  the  flood,  it  doth  forsake  the  fires. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 
|  The  salamander  made  in  fashion  of  a  lizard,  marked  with 
spots  like  to  starres,  never  comes  abroad  and  sheueth  it 
selfe  but  in  great  showers ;  for  in  faire  wheather  he  is  not 
seeue.  lie  is  of  so  cold  a  complexion,  that  if  hee  doe  but 
touch  the  lire,  hee  will  quench  it  as  presently,  as  if  yee  w*re 
put  into  it.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  G7. 

There  is  an  ancient  received  tradition  of  the  salamander, 
the  fire,  and  hath  force  also  to  extinguish 
Hitlurie,  §  SCO. 

,  We  laid  it  [the  coquette's  heart]  into  a  pan  of  burning 
l  coals,  when  we  observed  in  it  a  certain  ■><.■/«  »iandriue  quality 
that  made  it  capable  of  living  in  the  midst  of  lire  and  flame, 
without  being  consumed  or  so  much  as  singed. 

Spectator,  No.  28! 
__  SA'LARY.     Fr. Salarie,(sakrier;)  It. Solaria; 
j  Sp.  Salario ;    Lat. Solarium,  from  s a/,  salt.      (See 
the  quotation  from  Pennant.)     Generally — 

Pay  made  for  services  done  in  stated  times,  or 
periods  of  time. 
And  som  tyme  my  svaui 

The  pope  causeth  his  to  be  knowen,  by  theyr  shauen 
crownes,  by  gathering  vp  of  tithes,  masse  pence,  and  offer- 
inges,  by  the  gjlden  trentalles,  and  talarye*  to  sing. 

Frylk.   Workes,?.  101. 

Moreover,  this  tearme  in  Latine  of  sal.  is  taken  up  and 
used  in  warre,  yea,  and  divers  honours  and  dignities  bestowed 
upon  brave  men  for  some  worthie  sen-ice,  goe  under  this 
name,  and  hee  called  salaries.— Holland.  Plinte,  b  xxxi.  c.7. 

As  to  my  saltan/,  he  told  me,  I  should  have  24  dollars  per 
month,  which  was  as  much  as  he  gave  to  the  old  gunner. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  I&'jQ. 

The  latter  [the  Romans]  also  made  salt  part  of  the  pay  of 
their  soldiers,  which  was  called  solarium  ;  and  from  which 
is  derived  our  word  salary. — Pennant.  Tour  from  Chester." 

SALE.     See  Sell. 

SA'LEBROVS.  )      Lat.  Sulebro&us,  from  su- 
Salebro'sity.        Slebree,  ut  saepius  salicndum  : 
a  rough  or  rugged  way,  difficult  to  pass,  requiring 
the  exertion  of  leaping. 
Rough,  rugged,  rutty. 

We  now  again  proceed 

Thorough  a  vale  that's  satcbrous  indeed  ; 

bruising  our  flesh  and  bones  ; 

To  thrust  betwixt  mass}  and  pointed  stones. 

Cotton.  Wonder*  of  the  Peake,  (.1661.J 
I  believe  not  him  that  said,  if  crownes  were  rightly 
viewed,  there  would  be  more  kingdoms  than  kings  :  for 
nature  rises  to  soveraignty.  and  there  is  a  blaze  of  honour 
gilding  the  bryers  and  inticing  the  mind,  yet  is  not  this 
without  its  thornes  and  salebrosity. 

Feltham.  Upon  Ecclej.  ii.  2. 

LASU  *.***-*•** 

The  besv  larke,  the  messager  of  day, 
i>aUu-eth  in  hire  song  the  morwe  gray. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighle*  Tale,  v.  1494. 
i  privee  spice  of  pride,  that  waiteth  first  to  be  satetved.  or 
!  worthy  than  that  other  i 


ing.—Dan 


]<":Z 


,  all  be  he  lesse  \ 


Id.   The  Persona  Tale. 


\Vi;h  tli.it  Constance  anonepreyend 
Spake  to  hir  lorde,  that  he  abide, 
So  that  I  maie  tofore  ride. 


Tot 


viche  shall  him  salu.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii, 
But  Cilauce,  seeing  all  that  chaunced  there, 
Veil  vetting  h"W  their  errour  to  assoyle, 
Full  glad  of  so  good  end,  to  them  drew  nere, 
And  her  sahud  with  seemely  be-accpyle. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  S. 
By  this,  that  straunger  knight  in  presence  came, 
And  goodly  salved  them  ; 


Him  answered, 


;  became—/^.  lb.  b.  i 
Lat.    Saliens,  from    sal-\ 


SA'LIENT. 
leap;   Gr.  A\\w. 

Leaping,  jumping, 
The  legs  of  both  sides  moving  tog/ether,  as  frogs  | 
saliant  animals,  is  properly  called  leaping. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  i 


SAL 

The  goddess  then  t  "  Who  best  can  send  on  high 

The  salient  spout,  far  streaming  to  the  sky  ? 

His  be  yon  Juno  of  majestic  size."— Pope.  Dunciad 

Cold  horrours  thrill  each  sick'ning  vein; 
Deep  broken  sighs  my  bosom  strain  ; 
The  salient  pulse  of  health  gives    " 
And  life  and  pli 


-Blacklock. 


Ode. 


Saline;     Sp.    Saline,   a 
-pit     or    salt-house  ;      It. 
Lat.  Satinarius,   from 
,  salt. 
Having  the  qualities  of  salt ;  having  or  causing 
to  have  the  nature  of  salt. 


SALI'NE.  ^  Fr.  t 
Salina'tion.  I  salt-pit 
Sau'nous.  f  Salso  : 

Salsu'gixous.  )  sal,  salt, 


PI  nt  a 


tin-  same  plcl 
serving  and  e 

When  woot 


of  Embalming, 


lany  other  bodies  do  petrifie,  either  by 
the  sea,  other  waters,  or  earths  abounding  jn  such  spirits  ; 
we  do  not  usually  ascribe  their  induration  to  cold,  but  rather 
unto  salinous  spirits,  concretive  juices,  and  causes  cir- 
cumjacent, which  do  assimilate  all  bodies  not  indisposed  for 
their  impress  ions. —Br  own.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

The  knowledge  of  the  distinction  of  salts  which  we  have 
propOEcd,  whereby  they  are  discriminated  into  acid,  volatile, 
or  lalsuginous  (if  I  may,  for  distinction  sake,  so  call  the 
fugitive  salts  of  animal  substances)  and  fixed  or  alcalinate. 
Bogle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  7G5. 
There  is  one  material  refreshment  which  this  easterne 
side  of  Patagonia  seems  to  be  very  defective  in,  and  that  is 
fresh  waters;  for  the  land  being  generally  of  a  nitrous  and 
saline  nature,  the  ponds  and  streams  are  frequently  lirarki.-li. 
Anson.   Voyages,  c.  5. 
He  [Aristotle]  supposed  (and  mankind  were  for  ages  con- 
tent with  the  solution)  that  the  sun  continually  raised  dry 
[from  the  earth,  and  deposited  them  upon 


■■:     ;■ 


L.    ^        Fr.    Saliva!  .-     It.    Salivale  ; 
,v.       Sp.  Salivoro;   Lat.  Saliva  ;  Gr. 


the  sea;  and  hence,  say  his  follower 
are  more  salt  at  top  than  at  bottom. 

Goldsmith.  Hist,  of  the  Earth 

SALI'VAL. 

Sa'livate 

Saliva'tion.    VSiaAos,    from     at-tew,     movere, 

Sali'vary.        I  (Lennep.)     Saliva,  commonly 

Sali'vous.       J  called  spittle,   is   the   water  or 

fluid  that  rises  in  the  mouth,  or  is  secreted  by 

certain  glands,  called  salival. 

In  the  room  of  the  said  glands,  they  [woodpecker  and 
other  birds]  have  a  couple  of  bags  filled  with  a  viscous 
humour,  as  it  were  a  natural  bird-lime  or  liquid  glov.  Which , 
by  small  canals,  like  the  salival,  being  brought  into  their 
mouths,  they  dip  their  tongues  herein  :  and  so,  with  the 
help  of  this  natural  bird-lime,  attaque  the  prey. 


Grew.   Cosmo.  Sacra, 


The  methods  of  salivating  \ 
esides  which  faculty  of  rai: 
enuates,  resolves.—  Wiseman 


Surgery,  b.  viii.  c.  10. 
is  not  properly  spittle 


The  humour  of  sain 
putrified  blood.— Id.  lb. 

Such  animals  as  swallow  their  aliment  without  chewing, 
Want  salivary  glands.— Arbuthnot .  On  Aliments,  c.  1. 

There  also  happeneth  an  elongation  of  the  uvula,  through 
the  abundance  of  salivous  humour  flowing  upon  it. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

Whether  a  gentle  salivation, 

Consistently  with  reputation, 

Might  not  of  precious  use  be  found. 

Churchill.   The  Ghost,  b.  i. 

SA'LLAD,  or)      Fr, Salade,  a  helmet  or  head- 
Sa'llet.  J  piece.     It.  Celdta  ;   Sp.  Celada. 

The  Sp.  Celada,  is  an  ambush,  a  place  of  ambush, 
and  also  a  helmet,  a  cclando,  from  covering,  or 
hiding,  (Delpino;)  and  Du  Cange,  (in  v.  Celata, 
i.e.  insidiae,)  says,—  Celada,  the  helmet,  is  so  called, 
because  the  soldier  who  wears  it,  cetetur  et  occul- 


a  nemine  agnoscatur. 
thought  echo 


And  to  the  barge 

Horse,  male,  trusse,  ne  bagage 


But  was  lodged  and  roome  ynough.— Chaucer.  Dreame. 

Thewhiehe  came  shortly  to  London,  a  lytell  before  hi 
corcnacion,  and  musteryd  in  the  Moore  Feldes  wele  i  poi 
IIII.  M.  men,  in  theyr  beste  iakkis  and  rusty  sah-tUs,  \wl 
a  fewe  in  whyte  harnys,  nor  burnysshed  to  the  sale. 

Fabyan.  Chronyclc,  an.  HP 

Some  bare  hie  salettc  in  his  hande,  some  on  his  backe 
8£ln\dreWe  their  s^erdes  after  them  naked,  and  snn.e  i. 
the  shethes.— Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  lac. 


,  this  word  sallet  y 


born  to  do  me  j 


LLY,  v.  ~\  Fr.  Saillir,  saillie;  Sp.  . 
ly,  n,  V  Lat.  Salire,  to  leap,  to 
iance.     J  forth. 


cleft  with  a  brown  bill ;  and,  many  a  time,  when  I  have 
been  dry,  and  bravely  marching,  it.  hath  served  me  instead 
of  a  quart-pot  to  drink  in  i  and  now  the  word  sallet  must 
serve  me  to  feed  on. — Shakespeare.  Hen.  VI.  Activ.  sc.  10. 

SA'LLOW.  |       Fr.  Saute,   saulx ;    It.  Sdlcio, 
Sale,  n.         f  sake ,-  Lat.  Salix,  quod  salit  et 
surgit  cito,  (see  Vossius,)  from  the  long  shoots  it 
makes  in  a  season's  growth. 
To  make  fine  cages  for  the  nightingale, 
And  baskets  of  bulrushes,  was  my  wont : 

Was  better  seene,  or  hurtl'ull  beastes  to  hont  ? 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  December. 
The  leaves  of  pomegranats  and  almond  trees  stand  much 
upon  the  red  colour.  But  very  straunge  It  is  and  wonderfull 
w  hieli  !i,'i|)peiielli  to  the  elme,  tillet  or  linden,  the  olive  tree, 
aspe,  and  still, ,«■  or  a  illuu  ;'<,[■  their  leaves  after  midsum- 
mer, turhe  about  upside  downe. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  23. 
Forlo  !  their  spears  the  Syracusians  wield, 
And  bend  the  pliant  sallow  to  a  shield. 

Fawkes.  Theocr.  Idyl.  16. 

SA'LLY.v.^  m   Fr.  Saillir,  saillie;    Sp.  Salir  - 

spring 

To  issue  forth,  to  rush,  to  burst  forth  ;  to  make 
an   eruption,   an  excursion ;    to  run   out   extra- 
vagantly. 
Tho  him  she  brought  abord,  and  her  swift  bc*e 
Forthwith  directed  to  that  further  strand  ; 
The  whicli  on  the  dull  waves  did  lightly  flote, 
And  soon  arrived  on  the  shallow  sand, 
Where  gladsome  Guyon  salied  forth  to  land. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  C.  6. 
And  now,  all  girt  in  armes  ;  the  ports,  set  wide, 
They  sallied  forth,  Vlysses  being  their  guide. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxiv. 
How  well  were  we  within  the  narrow  bounds 
Of  our  sufficient-yielding  Macedon, 
Before  our  kings  enlarg'd  them  with  our  wounds, 
And  made  these  sallies  of  ambition  ! 

Daniel.  Choruses  in  Philolas. 
Then  said  the  Redcrosse  knight,  "  Now  mote  I  weet, 
Sir  Guyon,  why  with  so  fierce  saliaunce, 
And  fell  intent  ye  did  at  earst  me  meet; 
For,  sith  I  know  your  goodly  gouvernaunce, 
Great  cause,    I    weene,   you  guided,   or  some  uncouth 
chaunce."  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  I. 

Tt  might  be  on  account  of  some  of  these  uncautious  sallies 
of  Origen,  that  he  was  forced  to  purge  himself  to  Pope 
Fabian,  in  a  letter  to  him.—  Water  land.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  2o'l. 
We  find  people  very  brisk  and  active  in  seasons  of  joy, 
breaking  out  continually  into  wanton  and  extravagant  sallies 
unless  restrained  by  decency  and  reflection. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  21. 
SALMAGU'NDI.      Fr.  Salmigondi,   sorte  de 
ragout.       Salgami-conditus,  salmi- conditus,  salmi- 
gondi,  (Menage.)      Lat.  Salgama,   pickles,   pre- 
serves, and  conditus,  seasoned. 
A  seasoned  hotchpotch. 

The  first  delighting  in  hodge-podge,  gallimaufries,  forced 
meats,  jussels,  and  salmagundies. 

King.  AH  of  Cookery,  Let.  9. 
SA'LMON.  \      Fr.Saumon;  It.Salmone,-  Sp. 
Sa'mlet,       )  Salmon  ;   Lat.  Salmo,  so  called — 
a  saliendo,  from  the  leaps  they  make.      Pennant 
says,—"  They  spring  with  amazing  agility  over 
cataracts  of  several  feet  in  height." 
The  third,  the  goodly  Barow  which  doth  hoord 
Great  heaps  of  salmons  in  his  deepe  bosome. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.iv.  c.  11. 

Then  they  leave  it  to  their  Creator's  protection,  who,  by 

a  gentle  beat  which  he  infuses  into  that  cold  element,  makes 

it  brood,  and  beget  life  in  the  spawn,  and  to  become  samlets 

early  in  the  spring  next  following. 

Walton.  Angler,  pt.  i.  c.  7. 
In  the  countrey  of  Aquitaine  or  Guienne  in  Fraunce,  the 
river  salmon  passeth  all  other  sea  salmons  whatsoever. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ix.  c.  18. 
For  its  strange  leaping  (or  flying  rather),  so  that  some 
will  have  them  termed  salmons  a  saliendo. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Herefordshire. 

S ALOO'N.      Fr.  Salle,  salon ;  It.  Sdta,  salone ; 

Sp.  Sola,  salon  ;   Ger.  Sal ;   Dut.  Sale  ,-   A.  S.  Sele. 

A  palace,  a  hall,  a  prince's  court  or  house  ;    Gr. 

Auatj.      See  Wachtcr  and  Menage. 

He  [Mons.  Bordier]  took  Du  Fresnoy  to  that  house  now 
Livry,  which  is  hut  two  leagues  from  Paris,  to  paint  the 
saloon.— Mason.  Du  Fresnoy.  Art  of  Painting. 

S  A  LOOT.     Turk.   Saleb.     The   root  of  the 

male  orchis  dried. 
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SALT,  n. 
Salt,  v. 

Sa'lter/' 
Sa'ltern. 
Sa'ltish. 
Sa'ltless. 
Sa'ltness. 


Fr.Sel;  It.  Sdle:  Sp.  Sal,  \ 
It.  Sat.  Ab  a\os,  est  salts,  et  per  ' 
apha^resln,  sal,  (Vossius.)  The 
Gr.  AAy,  sal,  is  derived  by  Lennep 
from  a\-€tv,  coaccrvare;  so  named 
a  naturae  ad  coagulandum  proclive, 
(see  the  quotation  from  Pliny); 
further,  that  the  sea  is  so  called, 
ob  sahedinem  aquae,  from  the  salt  taste  of  the 
water.  His  editor,  Scheideus,  deduces  the  word — 
a  notione  exsilicndi,  subsultandi;  it  being  the 
nature  of  salt  to  leap  and  explode  when  thrown 
upon  fire :  (of  course  it  must  have  been  thrown 
upon  fire  before  it  received  this  name.)  Salt  is 
used,  consequentially, — . 

Seasoning,  savour,  taste,  relish  ;   adjectively — 
Having  a  taste,  relish,  inclination  for— salacious. 
Met.— 

Wit,  humour ;    high  seasoning  or  savour. 
Of  salt  fysch  and  eche  fresch,  and  fay  re  ryueres  ther  to. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  1. 
Ye  ben  salt  of  the  erthe,  that  if  the  salt  vanishe  awey 
wherynne  schal  it  be  saltid.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  5. 
11 1  am  your  doughter,  your  Custance,"  quod  she, 
"  That  whilom  ye  han  sent  into  Surrie; 
It  am  I,  fader,  that  in  the  salte  see 
Was  put  alone,  and  dampned  for  to  die.* 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  L awes  Tate,  V.  5463. 
But  passe  thei  the  salte  fome. 
To  whom  Christe  bad  thei  shulen  preche 
To  all  the  worlde,  and  his  feith  teache. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
True  preachyng  is  a  sailing  that  stirreth  vp  by  persecu- 
tion, and  an  office  that  no  man  is  mete  for,  saue  he  that  is 
seasoned  hymselfe.— Tyndall.   Wcrkes,  p.  196. 

Every  man  sees  (as  I  sayd  before)  new  wax  is  best  for 
printing;  new  claie  fittest  for  working;  new  shorn  woll 
aptest  for  sone  and  surest  dying ;  new  fresh  flesh  for  good 
and  durable  sailing. — Ascham.  Schole-master,  b.  Ii. 

But  of  the  causes  of  all  these  things,  and  of  the  ebbing 
and  flowing,  and  soilness  of  the  sea;  and  finally,  of  the 
original  beginning,  and  nature  of  heaven  and  of  the  world, 
they  hold  ],;n'il\  th<-  s.-tme  opinions  that  our  old  philosophers 
hold.— More.  Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
irtificiall  or  nat 
:  considered  in  v 
may  be  reduced  into  two  causes  i  for  salt  commeth  e 
an  humor  congealed,  or  els  dried. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxi.  c.  7. 
Much  like,  as  when  the  beaten  marinere, 
That  long  hath  wandred  in  the  ocean  wide, 
Ofte  soust  in  swelling  Tethys  saltish  teare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  3. 
He  that  hath  beheld  what  quantity  of  lead  the  test  of 
saltlcss  ashes  will  imbibe,  upon  the  refining  of  silver,  hath 
encouragement  to  think  it  will  do  very  much  more  in  water. 
Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.ii.  c,  5. 
A  salt-cat  made  at  the  saltern.— Mortimer. 
The  earth  that  is  brackish,  and  standeth  much  upon  salt- 
petre, is  thought  to  be  more  sound  for  many  plants  than 
others.— Ho  Hand.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  4. 

Now  when  the  solemn  rites  of  prayer  were  past, 
Their  sailed  cakes  on  crackling  flames  they  cast. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 
'  Where  is  the  salt ;  where  are  the  hospitable  tables  ?     For 
in  despight  of  these  he  has  been  the  author  of  these  tioti- 
bles. '—Potter.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  iii.  c.  21. 

I  asked  of  a  sailer  how  manie  fornaces  they  had  at  all  the 
three  springs,  and  he  numbred  them  to  eighteene  score. 

Halinshed.   Desc.  of  England,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 

I  return  to  the  embalming  of  the  Egyptians;— and  shall 

nest  proceed  to  speak  of  the  surgeon  or  embalmer,  and  all 

other  inferior  officers  under  him,  such  as  the  dissector,  em- 

boweller,  pollinctor,  salter,  and  other  dependant  servants. 

Greenhill.  On  Embalming,  p.  233. 

Salt-petre,  in  Latine  sal-petree,  rather  so  called  because, 

it  is  wrought  up  at  the  Inst  to  a  mi  ky  r-r  stony  consistency. 
Fuller.    Worthies.  Northamptonshire. 
This  prickly  shruh  delights  most  in  barren  sandy  grounds  ; 
and  they  [prickle-pear,  or  shrub]  thrive  best  in  places  that 
are  near  the  sea;  especially  where  the  sand  is  saltish. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1GS5. 
Probably  there  may  be  saltpetre  earth  in  other  places, 
especially  about    Passage— Fort,  where  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed, the  canes  will  not  make  good   sugar,  by  reason  of 
the  salt  nets  of  the  soil.— Cook.    Third  Voyage,  an.  1675. 

If  we  had  a  larger  assortment  of  goods,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  salt  on  board,  I  make  no  doubt  that  we  mi^lit 
uch  pork  as  would  have  served  both  ships 


-Id.  lb,  b.  iii.  , 


SAL 

The  art  of  making  salt  was  known  in  very  early  times, 
«o  the  Gauls  and  Germans  :  it  is  not.  therefore,  likely  that 
theBritnns.  who  had  in  several  ulaces.  plenty  of  tall-springs, 
should  be  ignorant  of  it.— Pennant.  Journey  from  Chester. 

Whence  the  sea  has  derived  that  peculiar  bitterish  salt- 
net:  which  we  find  in  it,  appeals,  by  Aristotle,  to  have  ex- 
ercised the  curiosity  of 


Goldsmith.  History  of  the  Earth, 


T,  n.  "\  Fr.  Saull,  s 
■ant.  {Sp.  Saltan 
a'tion.  (satire,  to  lea 
atory.  )  A\eiv. ) 


S  A  LT,  n.      ^       Fr.  Sault,  sauller ;   It.  Saltan ; 

Lat.  Sallus,  from 

leap   or  jump ;    (Gr. 

I.TATO 

A  leap,  jump,  spring,  or  bound. 


When  he  cha! 
g  .  iii  alwaies  sa, 
doe  when  he  is  chased  in  sight,  hut 


Id.   Vision  of  Delight. 
and  followeth  after  other 


ly  passant. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  16. 
dancer  with 


Host.    A  second,  a  lavoltetere,  a  saltatory, 
a  kit  at  his  bum. 

Beaum.  #  Flelch.  Fair  Maid  of  Ike  Inn,  Act  in.  sc.  1. 

—  Nature  to  him 

Has  giv'n  a  stouter  stalk,  patient  of  cold, 

Of  Phoebus  ev'n  in  youth,  his  verdant  blood 

In  brisk  snllnli'.n  circulates  and  flows 

Iudesinently  vigorous.— Smart.  The  Hop-Garden,  p.  37. 

SA'LTIER.     Fr. Saulloir.    St.  Andrew's  cross, 
termed  so  in  Heraldry. 
Upon  his  surcoat  valiant  Nevil  bore 
A  silver  sallire  upon  martial  red. 

Draijlon.   The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  ii. 

The  bleeding  ruby  in  a  field  of  gold, 

Or  infant  language  pain'd  the  tender  ear 

With  fess,  bent,  argent,  chev'ron,  and  s 


Cuvthorn.  Nobility. 


SA'LVAGE.      Si 
SALVA'TION 


Fr.  Salut ;  It.  Salvazione  ; 
Sp.  Salvation,  trom  Lat.  Sal- 
vare,  to  save.  Generally 
applied  to, — 

Safely,     (so.)    from    the 
effect's  of  evil  or  sin ;  secu- 
on  or  conservation, 
ving,  a  reservation,  an  exception. 

is  wel.  and  wilnede  to  my  soule 
e  sothness.  that  he  seih  in  myn  werkes. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  205. 


Al  be  it  that  it  was  not  our  entente 

He  shuld  be  saof,  but  that  we  wold  him  hente. 

Chaucer.  The  Freres  Tale  ' 

For  thy  to  thy  salttacion 

T:in;i  .hr,lt  haue  informaciou 

Such  as  Siloester  shall  the  teche, 

The  nedeth  of  none  other  leche. —Gnwer.  Con.  A. 


This   name    Jesus    signifieth   a   sauioure.   and   therefore 
tlferc  is  nothinge  asked  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  but  that  is 
wholesome  &  helpyog  to  the  taluacion  of  the  asker. 

Sir  T.  More.   IVorkes.-pAS. 

Him  the  most  High 

Rapt  in  a  balmie  cloud  with  winged  steeds 
Did.  a*  thou  saws',  ruccave  U>  walk  with  God, 
High  in  sfilvatinn  and  the  climes  of  bliss 
Exempt  from  death. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

I  consider  the  admirable  powers  of  sensation,  of  phan- 
tasie,   of  memory,   in  what  talvaloriet  or  repositories  the 
species  of  things  past  are  conserved. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  15G. 

We  have  not  only  manifested,  that  there  is  a  natural 
prnlepsis.  ami  anticipation  of  a  God,  in  the  minds  of  men.  as 
the  object  nf  their  fear,  preventing  reasnn  ;  but  also  that 
the  belief  thereof,  is  sustained  and  upheld,  by  the  strong,  n 
reiwm  :  tin-  phrennmen.i  nf  nature  being  no  way  s.ilrn-'-le, 
nor  the  causes  of  things  a^siuMieable.  withmit  a  Deity. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  691. 

The  main  principle  of  his  religion,  as  a  papist,  is  more 
destructive  of  the  comfort  of  a  conjugal  society,  than  are 
the  principles  of  most  beret  teks.  \  ea  than  those  of  pagans  <>r 
atheists  :  for  bobling  that  there  is  no  solvability,  but  it.  the 
church  ;— and  that  none  is  in  the  church,  but  such  as  ac- 
knowledge Bubjectiou  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

Sanderson.  Case*  of  Contcitnce,  p.  2. 


himself. — Locke. 


SAL 

.  does  not  violate  the  right  of  another,  by 
nions.  and  undue  manner  of  worship,  nor 
to  another  man's  affairs; 
;  salvation  belongs  only  to 
[  Letter  concerning  Toleration. 


Between  each  act  the  trembling  salvers  ring 
From  soup  to  sweet  wine,  and  God  bless  the  king. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  Ess.  4. 

I  shall  inquire  what  salvos,  or  qualifying  considerations, 
we  may  reasonably  understand  the  general  doctrine  of  God 
the  Father/a  being  the  only  true  God,  or  Lord. 

Walerland.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  72. 


merchants,  paying  only  a  reasonable  reward  to 
those  that  saved  and  preserved  them,  which  is  entitled 
salvage. — Blackstone.  Co. 


SALU'BRIOUS. 

Salubriously. 

Salu'brity. 


Fr.  Salubre,  salutaire  ,■ 
It.  Salubre,  salutarc;  Sp. 
Salubre,  sahtifera  ;  Lat. 
Salubris,  salutaris,  salttti- 
fer,  from  salus,  quod  in- 
serta  liquida  a  Or.  2aoy, 
safe.     See  Save. 

bearing, 


Sallti'ferous. 

Saluti'ferously 
venit,  quod  est  salv 

Causing   or    producing,    bringing 
safety,  health  ;  healthy,  wholesome. 

Who  though  his  heart  were  sunk  and  gon< 
The  precious  portion  it  again  receive, 
Whilst  from  the  cheerly  salutiferous  eu\ 
A  draught  of  liquid  life  he  drinketh  up. 


Beaumont.  Psyche 


Give  the  salubrious  draught 
Persuasion  has  the  force  of  a  command, 

King.  Art  of  Love. 

In  senates,  he,  to  freedom  firm, 

Enlighten'd  freedom,  plann'd  salubrious  laws. 

Thomson.    To  the  Memory  of  Lord  Talbot. 
Though  God  be  but  one.  yet  hath  he  about  himself  innu- 
merable auxiliatory  powers,  all  of  them  salutiferous  and  pro- 
curing good  of  that  which  is  made,  &c. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  501. 

But  that  highest  and  most  ancient  Being,  the  Parent  of 
all  things,  the  chief  Prince  of  this  great  city,  and  the  Em- 
perour  of  this  invincible  army,  who  governeth  all  things 
snlntifcrous'i,.  Him  have  tln.v  covered,  concealed  and  ob- 
scured, by  bestowing  counterfeit  personal  names  of  Gods 
upon  eacli  of  these  things. — Id.  lb.  p.  509. 

When  St.  Paul  delivered  over  to  Satan,  the  design  of  it 
the  day  of  the  Lord  Jenis  "—  ll'atcrland.  Works,  vol.  V.  t).  58. 

The  draught  is  nauseous,  though  salubrious;  hence  the 


ings,  Even.  3. 


Tin-  gr.  ;ii  pltiioso-  h - 
nethod  of  fabricating  a  i 
perior  salubrity  and  duration  to  that  vulgar  atmospherical 
air,  which,  for  want  of  better,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
breathe  for  upwards  of  live  thousand  years. 

Mason.  Ode  to  Pinchbeck,  Note  2. 

But  its  aperient  quality  was  so  very  slight,   that  what 
effect  it  produced  was  rather  salutary  than  hurtful. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ill.  c.  9. 
Or  plough  Tunhridgia's  saluliferoua\\\\i% 
Industrious,  ami  with  draughts  clialybiate  heal'd, 
Confess  divine  Hygeia'a  blissful  s 


Smart.   The  Hop-Garden. 


SALUTE,  v.  "|  Also  written  salue,  sal 
Sali'if.  n.  (nearer  the  Fr.  Saluer ; 
Saluta'tion.  (  Salutarc;  Sp.  Saludar ; 
Salu'tatory.   J    Salutare,  to  wish  health. 


]  at. 


>  back  to  thee  t 


He  faire  the  knight  saluted,  louting  low, 
Who  faiie  him  quited,  as  that  courteous  was. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  L  c  L 

jrrows  do  adjourn, 

Drayton.  Mortimer  to  Queen  ltabcl 

Farewell  yong  Princes  :  to  graue  Nestor's  eare 
This  salutation  from  my  gratitude  beare. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b,  w. 

The  good  emperor  never  ceas'd  by  prayers  and  tears,  till 
he  was  absolv'd  ;  for  with  coming  to  the  bishop  with  suppli- 
cation into  the  salutatory,  some  out-porch  of  the  church,  he 
was  charged  by  him  of  tyranuical  madness  against  God,  for 
coming  iu  to  holy  ground. 

Milton.   Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

The  morning-lark,  the  messenger  of  day, 
Saluted  in  htr  song  the  morning  gray. 

Dryden.  Palamon  Sr  Arcite. 

The  most  common  salutation  was  by  the  conjunction  of 
their  right  hauds,  the  right  hand  being  accounted  a  pledge 

"  friendship  ,      '■..■\.r,-  [■■■):_..  ..:...: 


ashore  to  acquaint  the  governor  of  our 
arrival,  and  to  make  an  excuse  for  our  not  saluting  ;  for  as 
I  could  salute  only  with  three  guns,  except  the  swivels, 
which  I  was  of  opinion  would  not  be  heard,  I  thought  it 
was  better  to  let  it  alone. — Cook.   Third  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

But  at  the  very  time  while  he  is  bowing  at  the  threshold 
of  the  rich  man,  the  philosopher  shall  pass  by,  and  because 
he  possesses  only  a  competency  without  superfluity,  and 
without  influence,  he  shall  nc 
mon  civility  of  a  salutation.— 


SALVE,  v.  \        Goth.     Salbon,    ungere,     to 

Salve,  n.       V  anoint;     A.  S.    Seaffian ;     Ger. 

Sa'lving,ji.J  Salben;  Dut.  Sal/en,  satven  ; 
Sw.  Saliva,  unguentum.  All  of  which  (Junius 
thinks)  have  a  wonderful  affinity  with  the  Gr. 
A\ei<puv,  to  anoint,  to  rub,  or  smear  with  oint- 
ment.     To  salve,  is, — 

To  mollify,  assuage  or  mitigate,  to  relieve,  to 
aid  or  help,  to  remedy,  to  apply  a  remedy,  to 
heal,  to  rescue  ; — to  save  or  keep  safe.  There 
seems  a  confusion  in  the  usage  of  the  verb  to 
salve; — sometimes  as  if  from  the  A.  S.  Sealf-ian  ; 
and,   sometimes,  as  if  from  salve.     See   Salva- 


To  other  woundes,  and  to  broken  amies, 
Soni  hadden  salves,  and  som  hadden  charmes. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  27li 


Which  Cambell  seeing,  though  he  could  not  salve, 
Ne  done  undue,  yet.  for  to  waive  his  name 

And  purchase  honour  to  his  friends  bebalve, 
This  goodly  counterfesaunce  he  did  frame. 


All  vrnnu's  have  mendes 
Now  therefore,  lady,  ris 
And  see  the  salting  of  ; 


it  no  amendes  of  sha 

r  blotted  name.' 

Id    76.1 


"  But  mine  is  not,"  quoth  she.  "  like  other  wown 
For  which  no  reason  can  finde  remedy." 

"  Was  never  such,  but  mote  the  like  be  found,'' 
Said  she;  "  and  though  no  reason  may  apply 
Salve  to  your  sore,  yet  Love  can  highei 


.)     Salus,. 

To  hail,  to  welcome,  to  greet ;  to  congra- 
tulate ;  to  receive  with  marks  of  welcome,  of 
respect,  of  affection,  as  by  firing  guns,  shaking 
hands,  embracing,  joining  lips,  &c. 

For  so  as  the  vois  of  tin  salutacioun  was  maad  in  myn 
eeris  :  the  yong  child  gladide  in  joye  in  my  wombe. 

U'iclif  Luk,  c.  1. 
Swiche  salutations  and  contenances 
Pr.Sicn,  as  doth  a  shadwe  upon  a  wall. 

Chaucer.   The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13,938. 
|      When  that  noble  top  doth  nod  I  believe  she  salutes  me.      , 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i 
1  11)64  ' 


Epicurus,  (who  was  also 
all  probability,  therefore  * 
that  he  might  not  seem  t< 
L-ritUB,  did  by  violence  ini 
hypothesis;    for 


atomick  atheist,)  I 


fmm  Demo- 
iberty  of  will,  into  his 
of.   he  ridiculously  de- 
Third  Motion  of  Atoms,  called  by  Lucretius, 
Exiguum  Clinamen  Principiorum. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  Pref.  p.  vl. 

SA'MBUKE.  A  musical  instrument;  per- 
haps so  called,  because  made  of  the  sambuhe  or 
elder  tree. 

And  whatsoever  ye  iudge,  this  I  am  sure,  that  lutes, 
harpes,  all  maner  of  pypes,  barbitons,  snmbvkes,  with  other 
instrumentes  every  one.  whiche  standeth  by  fine  and  quicke 
fj.igeringe,  be  end',  mnt-d  of  Ai  Utuile,  as  not  to  be  broughte 
in  and  u*ed  among  them,  which  studye  for  learnynge  and 
vertue. — Ascham.   Toxophilus,  b.  i. 


SAM 

SAME,  adj.  ~\      Goth.   Samo  ,■    A.  S.  Same; 

Same,  n.  >  Ger.  Same ;  Dut.  Saemen ;  Sw. 

Sa'meness.    J  Samme ;    at   one   place,  at  one 

time ;    from  A.  S.  Samnian  ;    Ger.  Sammen,  sam- 

ten  ;   Dut.  Sue/ncn,  smi/iclm  ;    Siv.  Samla,  colligere, 

congiregare,  to  collect  or  bring  together,  to  summon, 

(sc. )  into  o>ie  place,  at  one  time ;  congerere,  to  form 

into  one  heap,  mass,  or  body  ;  to  counite,  to  conjoin 

into  one.     ( See  the  quotation  from   R.  Brunne, 

and  To  Summon.)     And,  hence,  same  is — 

One  in  nature  or  kind,  in  qualities ;   having  or 
possessing  unity  or  oneness  ;  having  no  sensible 
difference.     And  see  the  quotation  from  Locke. 
To  Paris  turned  the  kyn£,  for  that  ilk  sawe, 
&  ther  a  samenyng  his  barons  thider  gan  drawe. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  H3. 
"When  my  fader  and  she  suilk  samenyng  can  make. 

Id.  p.  156. 
And  oon  and  the  same  spirit  worchith  alle  these  thingis 

Wielif.  1  Corynlh.  c.  12. 
I  thought  they  spake  wisely  that  estemed  all  thinge 


alrr. 


ift-he 


thought  thetfore  no  man  collide  uttre  a  worde  beyng  the 
tawemanin  thendeof  a  worde,  that  he  was  when  he  beganne 
to  speake. — Bp.  Gardner.  Explic.  of  Trattsubstantiat.  fol.98. 
"What  soeueris  done  to  the  lest  of  vs  (whether  it  be  good  or 
bad)  it  is  done  to  Christ,  and  what  soeuer  is  done  to  my 
brother  (if  I  be  a  Christen  ma)  that  same  is  done  to  me. 

Tyndail.   Workes,  p.  3S3. 
Much  more  than  that  which  was  in  Paphos  built, 
Or  that  in  Cyprus,  both  long  since  this  same. 
Though  all  the  pillours  of  the  one  were  guilt, 
And  all  the  others  pavpim-m  were  with  yvory  spilt. 

Spejiser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 
For  what  concord  han  light  and  darke  sam  ? 

Id.   The  Slieplteard's  Calender.  June. 

There  are  some  who  would  persuade  us,  that  body  and 

extension  are  the  same  thing  who  change  the  sigmtk-atien 

of  words,  which  I  would  not  suspect  them  of,  they  having 

BO  severely  condemned  the  philosophy  of  others. 

Locke.  Hum.  Vnderst.  b.  ii.  c.  13. 
Whatever 


llM'n.lerV 


Pastorals,  b. 


Alas  then,  0  love,  why  dost  the 
set  such  a  work  for  my  desire  to  t; 
impossible? — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b. 

Walla  by  chance  was  in  a  meatli 

Learning  to  sample  ea 

Whole  troops  of  heroes  Greece  has  yet  to  boast, 
And  sends  thee  one.  a  sample  of  her  host. 
Such  as  1  am,  I  come  to  prove  thy  might. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vii. 
A  naturalist,  before  he  chose  one  as  a  sample,  would  ex- 
amine many,  si  nee.  if  he  tunk  the  lirst  that  occurred,  it  might 
have,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  such  a  form  as  that  it  would 
scarcely  be  known  to  belong  to  that  species.— Idler,  No.  82. 
To  both  these  kinds  of  cloth  they  work  borders  of  different 
colours,  in  stitches  Munewliat  like  earpeting,  or  rather  like 
those  used  in  the  samplars  which  girls  work  at  school. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 
Our  traders  deal  out  knowledge  in  bulky  volumes,  and 
ir  girls  forsake  their  samplers  to  teach  kingdoms  uaxlmn. 
Idler,  No.  2. 
Fr.Sanctifier;    It.San- 
tificdre;     Sp.  Santificar ; 
Lat.  of  the  Lower  Ages, 
Sanclificare,  sanctum  fa- 
cere,  to  hallow  or  make 
holy.  See  Sacked,  Saint. 
To    hallow    or    make 
holy  ;     to    purify,    (sc.) 
from   sin   or   the   conse- 
quences of  sin  ;  to  keep 
or  preserve  pure,  and  in- 
violate.     See  the  quota- 


SA'NCTIFY,  v. 

Sa'nctifier. 

Sa'nctificate,  v. 

Sanctifica'tion. 

Sa'nctimony. 

Sanctimo'nious. 

Sanctimo'niously. 


SAN 

Another  of  these  ordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit, 

inetificatinn  ;  -winch  consists  in  the  purifying  o 
Tections  from  those  wicked  inclinations  and 
ists.  which  countermand  God's  witi  in  U6,  and  set  i 
unity  against  him,—  Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 
i  tilings,  which  to  free  choice  relate  ; 


■  put 


aA'NCTITUDE. 

Sa'nctity. 
Sa'nctuary. 
Sa'xctuarize,  V 
tion  from  Tyndail. 

Spirituel  marchandise   3  proprelv  simonie,  that  is  < 
-   '-   buy  tiling  spirituel,   that   is,  thin-  which 


teineth  to  the  i 


s  of  God,  and  t 
Chi 

purify. 


The  Persones  Tale. 
)oynt  a  thing  to  holy 


mist,  du 


n-   its 


Sanctuary,  a  place  hallowed  .1 


and  her  first  decree. 

Dryden.  Palamon  §■  Arcite,  b.  I. 
Ev'n  then  her  awful  sanctify  appear'd; 
The  swains  the  local  majesty  rever'd. 

Pitt.   Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  viii. 
To  form  his  party,  histories  report, 
A  sanctuary  was  open'd  in  his  court, 
Where  glad  offenders  safely  might  resort. 

Dryden.   Tarquin  $  Tullia. 
All  which  operations   tending  wholly  to  improve  us  in 
piety  and  virtue,  which   together  make  up  true  sanctity  or 
holiness,  he  is  accordingly  stiled  the  Sanct'fier. 

Seeker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  1. 

In  the  blessed  sacrament,  [says  Bishop  Taylor.)  we  receive 

him  who  is  life  and  light,  the  fountain  of -race,  i\\esancfijier 

of  our  secular  comfort,  and  the  author  of  holiness  and  plory. 

Knox.  On  the  Lord's  Supper,  §  32. 

All  that  by  sage  and  sanctimonious  rites 

Might  of  the  gods  be  ask'd,  we  have  essay'd ; 

Gave  they  benign  assent.  Mason.  Caractactu. 


Prohibit  idols  from  his  1ki1!o,\  "d  siir 


Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  Ii. 


For  solitude,  however  some  ma 
Seeming  a  sanctuary,  proves  a  | 
A  sepulchre,  in  which  the  Hvin 
Where  all  good  qualities  grow  s 


SAND,  n. 
Sand,  v. 
Sa'nded. 


Cowper.  Retirement. 

A.  S.  Sand ;   Ger.  Dut.  and  Sw. 


i  begin 


begins  to  exist,  during 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  27.  ' 
We  worship  the  Father  of  Truth,  and  the  Son  the  Truth 
itself,  being  two  things  as  to  hypostasis;  but  one  in  agree- 
ment, consent,  and  sameness  of  will. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System, -p.  559.  \ 
A  sameness  of  the  terms,  if  it  really  existed,  would  be  an 
argument  for  assigning  one  and  the  same  meaning  to  the 
promises.— Bp.  Hartley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  26. 

SA'MITE.  Fr.  Samy,— which  Cotgrave  calls  ' 
"  a  silken  or  half  silk-stuff,  which  hath  a  gloss  i 
like  satin,  and  is  narrower  but  lasteth  better  than  ! 
it."  Dut.  and  Ger.  Sam  met ;  Low  Lat.  Samitum, 
exametum;  Gr.  E£cc-/utos,  because  consisting  of 
six  threads,  woven  with  six  threads.  See  Du 
Cange,  in  v.  Exametum  ;  Menage  and  Wachter. 
'  And  in  an  over  gilt  samite 

Clad  she  was.  Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Mayde  Elene  al  so  tyte, 

In  a  robe  of  samyte 
Anoon  sche  gan  her  tyre. 

Ritson.   Lybeaus  Discanvs,  v.  832. 

SA'MPHIRE,  or  )       Skinner  quotes  from  Min- 

Sa'mpire.  J  shew  ;  the  Fr.  Saint  Pierre, 

q.d.  herbgc  Sancti  Petri;    and  Sherwood, — herbe 
de  S.  Pierre. 

■ Halfe  way  downe 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  sampire;  dreadfull  trade  ! 

Me  thinkes  he  seemes  no  bigger  then  his  head. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Activ.sc.  6. 

But  far  within,  upon  a  mossy  throne, 

With  washy  ooze  and  samphire  overgrown, 

The  sea-green  king  his  forky  sceptre  rears. 

Hughes.  The  Court  of  Neptune. 


t  done  they  went  to  Westminister,  &  toke 
r  of  seyntwary  men.— Fabyan.  Chronycle, 
a  the  yonge  man  begynner  of  all  this  bus] 
v\\   or  otherwise,  feryng  ye  sequell  of  ye 

ppeareth  also  that  in  the  Old  Testa 


sible  & 


ctifi- 


cation.— Burnet.  Records,  b.  iii.  Nc 

And  therefore  of  the  out  warde  formes  we  take  but  litle, 

according    to    the  Nicene    Decree,     aeknowledcinge,     that 
spiritual  foode  to  serue  to  sanctimuni.;  not  to  sacietie. 

Jewell.  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  285. 

Ainulphus  of  royal  British  hloud  was   an    holy  hermit, 

who,  waving  the  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  betook  him- 


A'hen  in  that  way  they  wei 
tcarce  seconded  again  for  i 

Alb.  Let  these  tears  tell 


—Fuller.    n;,rth.,,<s.  Ii,', 
t,  next  Sehert  them  sut 

Drayton,    t'ofy  Vlbmn 


urn.  £  Flctch.   The 


1  true  filial  1 


:  and  pure, 

m.  Paradise  Lost, 


\        I  e.    th 

V  tern  or  pr 
J  the  kind  c 


t.  the  example  ;  the  pat- 
precedent  ;    pattern  of 
'  or  sort, 
pecimen  (sc. )  of  skill,  and  in- 


Sampler, 

dustry. 

And  thauh  men  maden  bokes.  God  was  here  maister 

And  seynt  spirit   the  saumplarie.  and  seide  what  men 

sholde  wryte.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  231. 

For  lesu  entride  not  in  to  hooli  thingis  maad  by  hondis 

that  ben  saumpteris  of  verrei  thingis,  but  in  to  heuene  it 

Bflff  that  he  appere  now  to  the  chere  of  God  for  us. 

Wielif.  Ebrewis  c.  9. 
VOL.  II. 


About  him  all  the  .validities  of  heaven 

Stood  thick  as  starrs,  and  from  his  sight  receiv'd 

Beatitude  past  utterance.  Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

But  cause  of  feare  sure  had  she  none  at  all 

Of  him,  who  goodly  learned  had  of  yore 


The  course  of  loose  effection  to  forstall, 

And  lawlessc  lust  to  rule  with  reasons  lore; 

That  all  the  while  he  by  his  side  he  bore, 

She  was  as  safe  as  in  a  sanctuary. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

Laer.  To  cut  his  throat  i'  th'  church. 

Kin.   No  place  indeed  should  murder  sanefurize. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  7. 

Those  men  have  little  or  no  sense  of  religion,  that  make 
no  conscience  of  sanctifying  that  day,  or  that  put  110  differ- 
ence between  it  and  other  days.— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

Wherefore  likewise  doth  Saint  Peter  ascribe  our  election 
to  the^Father  predestinating,  to  the  Son  propitiating,  to  the 


Sand  ;  Vanfj.o<;,  from  ^oeiy,  commi- 

nuere ;    to    break,    or    bruise    into 

small  particles: — all    the  etymo- 

Sa'ndv.       J  logists  ( though  with  some  doubt). 

The  k.S.Surifi-rian,  si/nd-rian,  to  sunder,  presents 

an  obvious    origin :   sundred,    separated   into    the 

smallest  particles. 

Sanded, — means  of  a  sandy  colour,  which  is 
one  of  the  true  denotements  cf  a  blood-hound. 
(Steevens. ) 

Sand-blind,— -having    the    sight    blinded ;    the 
appearances  of  floating  particles,  small  as  sand. 
His  folk  went  vpto  lond.  him  seluen  was  the  last, 
To  bank  ouer  the  soud,  plankes  thei  ouer  kast. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  To. 
Thei  gede  on  the  sand,  to  that  Ilde  wele  inouh.— Id.  p.77. 
this  was  takun  up  thei  usiden  helpis,  gird- 
;  schip  and  dmhlen   lest  thei  sehulen  fallo 
i.—  Wictif.   Dedis,  c.  27. 


ige   to.'.'idre   tl 
Faire  in  tl 

Litll  Pertelo 


1  Tale,  ■ 


r  life  de.Mi-cd  nia\   he  brooke ; 

his  time  vngraued  amid  the  sandes-. 

Surrey.    Virgile.  JEneh,  h.  IT. 
mndie  Cheasell  haue 
me  in  stead  of  better  Hierse. 

Turbervile.  An  Epitaph  on  Maister  Win. 
mder  belongingthereto  was  this.  How  those 
f  pillars,  togither  with  their  fmes  and 
»  high. 


fitted  to  the  sockets  of  their  shafts!  hi 

compassed  this  enterprise  and  brought 

means  of  certaine  bags  or  sacks  filled  wi 

Holland.  Pli 

Thes.  My  hounds 


//', 


effect,  by  the 
xxxvi.  c.  H. 

tan  kinde, 


ung 


With  eares  th.it  suc-pe  away  the  morning  t 
Shakespeare.    Midsummer  Xiyhi'i.  Dream 
Travellers  and  seamen, 
dashed  on  a  rock,  for  eve 
only,  but  all  such  dangers  whatsoever. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  L48. 
trongly  forth  did  stretch 


I  all  I 


That  th'  utmost  sandy  breach  they  shortly  fetch,, 

Whiles  the  dread  dauntjer  does  behind  remained 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  b. 


Why  Signiors.  and  my  honest  neighbors,  will  you  impute 
mt  as  a  neglect  of  iny  friend-,  which  is  an  imperfection  in. 
te?  I  have  been  sand-blind  from  my  infancy. 

Beaum.  $•  Flelch.   The  Martial  Maid   Act  i.  «Qi  2, 


nge  In'  extreme  ot  (Ethiopia's 


Pl-nrsalin.  b.  X. 


O  '•'■»>•"•     " yoflkeRarlh.c.i. 

They  established  their  precepts  on  the  firm  basis  of  re- 
vealed religion,  a 1 1 1 1  not  on  tlie  Miudy  foundation  of  human 

SA'NDAL.  Fr.  SanHeU ;  It.  Sandal)  Sp. 
S'ladalia;  Lai.  Sandulitim ;  Gr.  2M>ita\im>,  pro 
o^5k\ioi'.  Lemess  think? — from  aurreiv.  onerure, 
tri  load.  S  hcideus,— from  jaw,  o-afi5us,  tabula 
linnea,  bee  uise  nriiriiuilly  made  of  wooden  boards, 
bound  to  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

Ann"  mm  Hamuli. !e  h-un  thai  thei  schulden  not  take  ony 


Possessing  blnod,  (sp.)  in  abundance;  full  of, 
abounding  with,  blood  ;  red,  crimsou,  like  blood 
in  colour. 

A  Frankelein  was  in  this  enmpagnie; 
White  was  Ins  herd,  as  is  [tie  dayesie. 
Oi'  his  complexion  lie  was  >an,pini. 

Ckaucer.  Prologue  lo  tlie  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  333. 


'  This  faee  had  been  i 


--nmlie.  if  that  lie  rt-.Ue 
.4>eltoai.  Seh»le  u'i«/'i 


I  doubt  his  will  like  a  hard  sph 
lnderstatiding  ci. 

Mill.,,,.    TheD-e.    and  Discipline  of  D 


inferioui  [at  ulril 


And  into  a 
Sharpe  are 


/■'.,  ■. 


faster  than  his 


SANE.        ^       Fr. 

It.  Sana, 

Sinai;..!.      (   en  ,  re,     tnaln 

S»oi  ir.  mi- 

Sanj  nos.       nabk  .     Lai     Sanubili*. 

that    to  iv 

S  I's.irn  r.   j   lir   in  tile   sound  :     sunt 

re,  sanus, 

Gr   Suos.  sound,  whole. 

S'iriMe.— that  mav  be  made  whole, 

that  may 

i  :  'U  ,'1  i  healable.  eurahle. 

X  trie,  (  met.  )— sound,  heulthv  in  mind 

or  mental 

0  medicine  sanatife  ti 

Those  that  are  mnahle  m   pi 

s  dreadful 

U    I       .1      i  l«<e  uyiin.l  H 

lairij.  Pref. 

Neither  was  it  nnely  the  peculiar  judgemeni . 

Is.  two-hand  swords,  and  speares  with 

Were  [hell  lite  weapons;  faire  short  swords,  with  sanguine 

Mad  use  in  like  salt.  —  C'lapnmn.   Homer.  Hind,  b.  XV. 

Now    as   touching    t'-e   anparell   of  these   knights,    it    re- 
.  us  King  E  I  Maul,  the  first  ileuiser  of  this  order 
•ft  it.  tli  it  is  to  sale,  eerie  yean-  one  of  the  colours,   that 
;  tu  say,  scarlet,  .-.i/.-,-.-//' ..-  in  grain,  nine  and  white 

Holtn.litd.   Vise,  of  Lixjland,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

Lad.   r  would  seed 
His  eve  to  the  cml.rs  then,  and  have  it  sangrtin'd, 
'Twill  look  a  great  .lei      ■ 

J«ik.  *  Fteleli    The  Captain,  Act  ii.  sc.2. 
This  animal  of  Plato  t-niitailieth   nut   only   . 


?  all  other  herbs,  for  'lie 
:t  ulcers,  and  bleeding 
en  had  in  greater  esliina- 


t  the  first  and  chief 


Iter  dig  nlcft  spread  ruthil 


I'n    /i->  Dr.  Shclbeare. 


II. 


Fr.  Sangvifier,  sanguin  ,- 
Ii.  Sanyutficare,  sanguigno, 
■  angni  u  o  .  Sp.  Sanguines)  , 
I. .it.  Sanguineus,  sanguis, 
blood  ;  of  uncertain  origin. 
To  langmf,,,  is- 

To  make,  cause  or  prn- 
rtoce,     blood.        Sumjuine, 


laving  the  life 

tJA.sc-i',Nui.L.\T.    j  animated,  hopeful,  ardent. 


I  shall  not  -tiention  what  with  warm  applications  we  have 

perfect  ami  ..'/■  ./..i//,-.,/. ,  animals,  when  they  seemed  to  have 
been  killed.— Boyle    IT... is.  vol  iii.  p.  124. 

There  belongs  to  it  the  oplick  nerve,  and  according  to 
modern    disco  Is,    besides    sanguiferous 

vessels.— Id.  lb.  vol.  vi.  p.  73b*. 

This  task    has    been    undertaken    accordingly  by  every 

of  them. — Balingbroke.  Frag.  of'Stmgs,  Ess.  2b. 

Well— one  at  least  is  safe.    One  shelter 'd  hare 

lias  never  heard  the  sanguinary  yell 

Of  cruel  man,  exulting,  in  her  woes.— Couper.  r<wi,  Yiii. 

^SA'NIOUS.  Fr.  Sameut;  It.  Saniuia ,  Lat. 
Saniosus,  from  sanies,  corrupt  blond  or  matter. 
Snnies  is  said  to  be  of  a  thinner  substance  than 
blood  (  sam/iti-.),  v.irie  crassa,  trlutinosa,  et  colorata. 
(Sue  1 'osm.vs.  )     Fr.  .S'„„,v«.,._ 

"  Mattery,  corrupt,  yielding,  or  full  of  filthy 
moisture,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 

II  daily  growing  more  painful,  and  not  to  he  endured,  I 
was  sent  for,  and  observing  the  ulcer  sanious,  proposed 
digestion,  as  the  only  way  to  remove  the  pain. 


Lat. 


SAP 

I  am  blest  in  a  wife  (Heaven  make  me  thanWuIl) 

Inleri.u.r  to  none  :  .'ins  pride  to  speak  it) 

Yet  if  I  were  a  free-man,  and  could  purchase 

At  any  rate  the  certainty  to  enjoy 

Lisanders  conversation  while  I  liv'd, 

Forgive  me  my  Calista,  and  the  sex, 

I  never  would  seek  change. 

Beavm.  *  Fields,  Tlie  Lover's  Progress,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 
Dor.  Who's  that  ? 


S.VNTON.  A  holy  man.  'Sa 
Saiictits, — Lacombe. ) 

There  was  formerly  a  snnlnn  whose  na 
which  for  the  space  of  an  hundred  years  v 
ply'd  himself  to  prayer 


Saint, 


..HSV 


SAP.  *!        A.  S.    Srrp,    srepin,    sapiens; 

Sa'pi.ess.  Oct.  S,i),   Dut.  Sapi   Sw.&i/ig 

Sa'pling.  n.   V  In  Fr.  Sere.       Supu.  plantarum 
SVppy.  I  sucrus    Pailadio    vocatur,    quia 

SVppiness.    J  s<roi(,  hoc  est  sapida  est.       All, 

perhaps,  from  the  A.  S.  Sip-an,  sgp-nn,  maccvare, 

hnmeet.ire,  itrigare,  to  steep,  to  sop,  to  moisten, 

to  water.      And  applied  to — 

The  moisture  or  juice  of  plants.      See  Sap, 

infra. 
(O  how  it  pleasd  my  fancieones)  tokoeele  vpon  my  knees, 
To  grilTe  a  plppine  slncke,  when  .H.;..nc  begins  t,,  -well  : 

he)  farewell  '—G,h.co,ijhc.    I'lmii  tlie  Fruile  of  Fellers. 

As  if  but  nue  soule  in  them  ail  did  dwell. 

Which  did  her  powre  into  three  parts  ilivyde; 
lake  three  laire  branches  in.  ifi'.e  fit  re  and  wide, 

Tnat  from  one  ioo!e  derit'd  their  vita  I  ...;i 

Spenser.   Fnciic  Queens  b.  iv.  c.  2. 


Ilea i,, u   *  Fields.   The  Captain,  Act  i. 
And  through  the  cumn'mus  thicks   as  fearfully  he  in 

He  with  his  bran.  he. I  bead  I  he  lender  snplh.g*  sliak 

That  sprinkling  their  moist  pearl  , In  seem  for  him  to 

Di  nylon.  P..ly-Olbi»n, 


The  tallow 
of  His  on  ne  a 


of  their  wombs  [kine  ant 

beemmeth  like  vnto  oile 


In  her  left  band  a  cup  of  gold  she  held. 

And  wilh  her  rii.'lit  the  riper  fruit  did  reach, 
W'hose.v.///./  liquor,  that  with  fuluesse  sweld, 
Into  her  cup  she  sciuzd  with  dainlie  breach 
Of  her  fine  lingers  —  Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  t 


12. 


Some  fell  the  trees,  others  saw  anr 
nient  logs,  and  one  chips  off  the  snp, 
principal  man. — Dnmpicr.   I'oijnyes,  ; 

These  heartless.  ,*.//.';<  services,  which  had  no  godliness, 
nn  sincerity,  no  Hue  love  of  vioil  in  them,  were  not  the  ser- 
vices which  God  requiied,  or  took  delight  in. 

II  altrland.    lV„rks,  vol.  vi.  p.  218. 

The  snppn  parts,  and  next  resenibline  juice, 

V,"    .  i  a..'.:  to  in. as  uire,  for  the  body's  use, 

Supplyin 

Much  of  their  brnsh  or  small 
sappy,  so  that  when  we  brake  a 


V.,  age  1 


1  apprehend  it,  be  ascribed 
Hie  E.  Indies,  (1055.)  p.  103. 


Bet  the  sop  that  made  them  shoot,  and  makes  them 
flourish,  rises  from  the  root  through  the  trunk,  and  their 
productions  are  varied  according  lo  the  variety  of  strainers 
through  which  it  f\o-n.—Balingbroke    Lei.  la  Pope. 

We  recreate  our  minds  and  delight  our  ears  with  melo- 

diou-  -  .nulls,  attempt-rate  the  ii  c.nsiant  undulations  of  the 

,,  I    voice  to  a  sapless  log, 


A't/ox.   Remarks  i 


rigid   . 


Wc  all  know  that  the  mountain-oak.  which  is  one  day  to 
make  the  strength  of  our  Heels,  is  of  slower  growth  than 
the  saplings  which  adorn  our  garde 


Hard.  Life  of  tt'arburlen. 

Ft   Sapper;     h.ZappHre;    Sp, 

Stunner  sa\s — the  A.  S. 
:o  soften  by 
steepins  in  liquor,  to  soke  or  wash  in  water  or 
other  liquor,  to  sappe.  ilcnce  to  sappe  may 
mean — 


SAP,  r.     ^       Fr.  Sapr 
Sk'pper.       ,   ZapttT.      S 

Sa'p..ATH.    /    Sip  an.  K 


SAP 

To  soak  or  wash,  (sc.)  the  roots,  the  founda- 
tion ;  consequentially,  to  undermine. 

To  undermine  (by  any  means),  to  work  a  way 
under  the  foundations  (by  digging  or  otherwise), 
to  subvert;  to  work  under  ground,  out  of  sight. 


Tlicr.  .- 

my  kin  ; 


SAR 

I      I  shall  cite  one  or.iy  for  a  sample,  because  lie  has  urged  it 


of  while  morl 

of  England,  b. 

ong.  that  tliey 
■lining,  can  do 

ire  leaguer- 
good  upon 

ools  belonging 

to  pioners, 

SAPONA'CEOUS.  )      A.S.Sape;  Gcr. Srife: 
Sa'pomary.  (Out.  Zetp;    Sw.S<epm 

Lat.  S>ipo  :   Eng.  Snap,  (qv. ) 

Of  or  pertaining  to,  having  the  qualities,  the 

likeness  of — soup. 


i  they  i 


SA'FiD.  1  It.  Sapdres  L 
Sapi'oity.  I  nor  Some  thin] 
Sa'pidness.  ( applied  to  tlnng 
Sa'pour.       J  taste,  and  thenc 

others  reverse  the  order.    See  Sa 

find  Insipid,  and  Sayooh. 

Tasteful  ;  having  a  high  relish  or  flavour. 
There  is  some  sapar  in  all  aliments  as  being  to  be 

guished  and  judged  In-  the  gust,  which  cannot  be  ad 

in  ayt.— Brown.    I'li/./ar  Enanrs.  b.  iii.  C.  21. 


Deserted  Village.   \  these  sappli 

lo^rewal'firat  !      s  vvv 
of  frpod   or  ill  ' 

Pli 


metre1,  so  called  from 

SA'RCENET.      Fr.  Sarcenet;   Low  Lat:  .Wa- 
ding   with    those    enumerated    by    his 
translator. 

And  surely  she  fa  woman    in  Cnns  nampd    Primp"' "al   is 

of  his  hand  the  lute,  and 

■■■:::;.::::; 

HIRE.  )  Fr.Saphir  ;  It.  Zo/r.rn ,  Sp. 
bine,  i  Safin,  or  zephio ,  Lat.  $ap. 
Gr.  ^.a-^tpiwos.      See  the  quotation  from 


ossius ;  I 


Thus 

with  Hi 


■  feet  —Id.    lb. 


the  lungs.— Id.  lb. 

When  the  Israelii 

the  flesh-pots,  they  1 


yet 


.mil  relish  of 
nd  to  return. 
Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  17. 


tures,  and  disagree  in   qualities 
either  more  numerous,  or  more  considerable,  or  both  .' 

Boyle.    Warkt,  vol.  i.  p.  532. 
Now  anpnur  being  an  accident  or  an  affection  of  matter, 

thai  relates  to  nnr  ttingue,  palate,  and  other  organs  nf  otste, 
»ery  possibly  he,  that  the  small  pans  of  a  body  may 


1  gemmes  gr. 


•s  Tale,  v.  H,3S: 
Con.  A.  b.  vii. 


Clay,  flint,  and  jet  now  lb 

Jewellers  reckon  among 
azure  gems,  win  h  usi,  .Ik 
sort  of  stones,  because  of  the 

Sometimes  they  appeared 


beors 

ness.  or  by  their  slendei 
to  pierce  into  and  make  perceptibl 
i  parts  of  the  ( 


"  I  think,"  says  he.  "  I  shall  now  chi 
the  reading  of  such  books  as  are  rath 
instructive:  such  as  are  sapid,  pathetic. 
ing.— Knox.  Christian  Philosophy,  §  JJ 


r  figure,  to  be  unable 
oppression  upon  the 

Id.  /4.'vol!i.  p.  573. 

iefiy  apply  myself  to 

nelyrelish- 


A'PIENT.  ^  Fr.  Sapience:  It.  Sapiente, 
a'piexce.  >  sapienza  ;  Sp.  Sapiencia  ;  Lat. 
apie'ntial.  )    Sapiens,  sapirnlia,  from  saperr, 


In  what  Salamon  i 


Spot  more  delicious 


Alcinous,  li 
Held'dall'iai 


Sapient 
to  the  English — 


rs  Plouhman,-ct.<X. 
you  have  nede  of 
of  Melibcus. 


Eve. 


;  the  place  adr 


t  of  taste, 
And  elegant,  of  sapience  no  small  part. 
Since  to  eacli  nvaniug  favour  v. a  apply, 
And  palate  call  judicious.  ft.  75. 

Open  your  bibles,  where  vou  will,  in  all  the  sapiential  or 
prophetical  books.— Bp.  Hull.  Rem.  p.  GG. 
At  this  deep  Sidrophel  look'd  wise, 
Jled,  """ 


The  '■ 
Vlier 


He  saw.  Gray.  Progress  of  Poesy. 

^  SA'RABAND.    Fr. Sarahande ;  It. Sarabanda ; 
Sp.  Zarabundaj  supposed  to  be  of  Moorish  origin. 
See  Menage. 
No  more  for  Moorish  sarabands  thev  call, 
""    on  the  wall. 

Hurte.   The  Vision  of  Death. 

Fr.    Sarcasme;     It.    Sar. 

Umo;       Lat.    Sarcasmus  ; 

(from  c-upKut,- 

detrahere,  to  tear 

Gr.  2ap|j)   met.   a  biting,  bitter 


Gr.2 


off  the  flesh 
mockery  or  t 

A  keen,  or  cutting  reproach,   fas  if  tearing  0 
lacerating  the  flesh  ;)  cutting  and  bitterly  wound 


the  feelii  _ 


f  wisdoms,  the  (how  Inn",  ve 
ever  a  sounding  in  our  ears 

Hammond.    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  5S1. 
after  this  snrenstical  manner,  below  the 


And  wli 


Hebrew  calf,  ; 
be  wicked —  ar 


SARC' 
called  oal 

Gr.  2„oTO 


any  other  .-Bu'u-n.    l",ljZ~'L  roar,,  b   m.  c'' ii'"^"''     " 

SARCO'TICK.  Fr.  Sarcoliotte ;  It.  Rimedi 
samih-i :    Sp.  Sarcotko. 

Breeding  new  fle^h,  (o-a^,)— Cotgrave. 
But  if  too  mild  detergents  or  sarcoliclts  caused  the  flesh 
re  ",'"Z<.  '»."'•.  To'i'V •','!■'  '■' '••'  '■"'•'  f""1'""1   'W"s  ara 

SA'RDINE.  >      Fr.  Sardoine;    It.  Sardanico  s 

Saroo'nvx.  S  Sp.  Sardonica  ;  Lat.  Sitrilonyx ; 
Gr.  2«p6Wnf      See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

Also  the  name  of  a  fish,  probably  so  called  from 
the  island  of  Sardinia. 

Anonn  I  was  in  spirit,  and  lo  a  scete  was  sette  in  heuene. 


Il'iclif.  Apocalips,  c.  3. 
treated  of  the  onyx,  I  must  not  defer  to 


SARDO'NIAN.  ^       Fr.  Sardonien  ;    It.  Sar. 

Saudo'nic.  >  dunico ;       Lat.    Sardonius. 

Sabdo'nican.  J  Sardonian  laugh,  (yt\<ez 
SapSni/io?,)  a  bitter  laugh.  See  the  quotation  from 
Taylor's  Pausanias. 


SAT 

Fly,  fly  to  the  courts  ; 

Fly  to  fond  worldlings  sports. 

Where  strain'd  sardonic/;  smiles  are  closing  still, 

And  grief  is  forc'd  to  laugh  against  her  will. 

Reliquice  Wottoniance,  p.  391. 

Who  [Ulysses]  his  head 

Shrunke  quietly  aside;  and  let  it  shed 
His  malice  on  the  wall.     The  suffering  man 
A  laughter  raising,  most  Sardinian 
With  scorne,  and  wrath  mixt. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XX. 
Shunning  the  Wow,  but  gratified  his  just 
Resentment  with  a  broad  Sardonic/:  smile 
Of  dread  significance.  Cowper.   Id.  lb. 

This  same  island  [Sardinia]  is  free  from  all  kinds  of 
poisonous  and  deadly  herns,  excepting  one  herb,  which 
resembles  parsley,  and  uhich  tiiey  say,  c.uises  those  who  ea 
it  to  die  laughing.  From  tins  riroiiin>t:in,:i-  Homer  first,  ant 
others  afrer  him.  call  laughter,  which  conceals  some  noxious 
design.  Sardonican. 

Taylor.  Pausanias.  Descrip.  of  Greece,  vol.iii.  p.  149. 

SARK,  n.  A.S.  St/ric,  syrc ,  Siv.  Scerk,  from 
Gr.  2-npiKos,  serirum.  silk,  of  which  sar/ts  were  first 
made.  (  See  Hire  and  Jamieson. )  Sark  is  a  f. 
mon  Scotch  word.  The  A.  S.  St/ric,  also  written 
(Ihre)  scyric,  is  probably  scired,  scert,  (i.  e.  shirt,) 
from  the  v.  sciran,  to  cut,  to  shear. 

A  shirt ;  or,  as  the  female  covering  is  called,  a 
shift. 

Bare  in  serkeSe  breke  Isaac  away  fled.— J!.  Brunne,  p.161. 
Flaunting  beans  gang  with  their  breasts  open,  and  their 
-Arbulhnot.  John  Bull. 


SA'RPLTER,  n.  Fr.  Sarpilliere.  A  piece  of 
canvas,  cloth,  or  other  stuff  to  wrap  or  pack  up 
wares  in,  (Cotgrave. ) 

So  that  there  was  a  subsidie  paied  for  al  sarpliers  of 
wooll  that  went  out  of  the  relme.  and  in  semblable  wise  for 
felles  and  hides—  Holinshed.  Chronicles.  Edw.  I   an.  1294. 

SASH.  )  Fr.  Chassis,  a  case  ( casse),  sc.  for 
Sa'shed.  (  a  pane  or  more  panes  of  glass. 
You  are  to  know,  sir,  that  a  Jezebel  (so  called  by  the 
nei-hlmnrhuod  from  displaying  her  charms  at  her  window) 
appears  constantly  dress'd  at  her  sostt,  and  has  a  thousand 
little  tricks  and  fooleries  to  attract  the  eves  of  all  the  idle 
young  fellows  in  the  neL'hbum  iiund.— Spo  tutor,  No.  175. 

s  of  Pall-mall. 

Gay.  Trivia,  b.  :ii. 
Then  dedicate  each  glass  to  some  fair  name. 
And  on  the  sas/t  the  diamond  scrawls  my  flame. 

Id.  Epist.  2. 
The  windows  are  all  sashed  with  the  finest  chrystalline 
glass  brought  from  England.— Lady  Mounlague,  Let.  43. 

SASH.    >      Skinner  writes  it  shash,  and  calls 

Sa'shed.  (  it a  tiara,  a  Turkish  cap.     It  is  also 

so  written  (as  a  known  English  word)  05-  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert ;  and  is  supposed,  by  Mr.  Thom- 
son, to  have  been  adopted  during  the  crusades  : 
but  when  was  this  name  given  to  the  girdle  worn 
by  the  Christian,  in  imitation,  probably,  of  the 
Jewish  priest?  Skinner,  upon  the  authority  of 
Doct.  Th.  H.  gives  an  It  ilian  word,  sessa.  a  kind  of 
shaggy  cloth,  with  the  folds  of  which  the  Turks 
adorn  their  caps. 

A  belt,  girdle,  band,  ribband. 
Shops  breathe  perfumes,  through  sashes  ribbons  glow, 


To  whom  th'  arch  enemy. 

And  thence  in  heav'n  call'd  Satan,  with  bold  words 
Breaking  the  horrid  silence  thus  began. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 


Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  1. 
For  salanical  it  is,  [the  inquisition.]  by  the  conjunction  of 
three  qualities  ;  indefatigable  diligence,  profound  subtilty, 
and  inhuman  cruelty. — Trapp.  Popery  Stated,  pt.  U.  §  12. 

This  spiritual  assassinacy,  this  deepest  die  of  bloud  being 
most  sutauically  designed  on  souls,  and  (because  they  can- 
not get   those   into   their   power)  practising   it   in    effigie, 
slaughtering  them  here  in  ttiis  t'other  Ctilvary,  the  place  for 
crucifying  of  reputations,  turning  men  (upon  i 


t  of  the 


Whose  flambeau  gilds  the  1 


Ithel 

Whether  the  Druid  slipt  or  broke 
i  made  of  ash? 


Gay.   Trii 


If  Hector's  spear 

Or  Agamemnon  wore  a  sash  ? 

Cawthorn.   The  Antiquarians. 
They   are  so  sashed  and   plumed,   that  they  are  grown 

iimteiy  more  insolent  in  tlu-ir  fine  r-Iothos.  oven  than  they 
;re  in  their  rags. — Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

SA'TAN.  ^       The  word  is  Hebrew,  mean- 

ing,  as   Milton   interprets  it, 
the  enemy,  the  arch-enemy. 

Sata'mcally.    (      The   enemy  :    the  devil 

Sa'tasism.         I   Sala/ric/t,  —  devilish;    diabo- 
Sa'tamst.         J  lical. 

And  thilke  dragnun  was  cast  doun,  the  greet  olde  serpent, 
tint  is  clcpid  the  deuel.  and  solhanas  that  disseyueth  al  the 
world—  IViclif.  Jpocalips,  c.  12. 


For  them,  whose  s 


nr.-H  1 


Elegy  on  Dr.  Donne. 
There  shall  be  fantastical  babblers,  and  deceitful  satunists, 
in  these  last  times,  whose  words  and  deeds  are  all  falsehood 
and  lies.— Granger.  On  Eccl.  (1621,)  p.  343. 

SATE.  ^       Fr.  Satiete ,-     It.  Sdzio,  sa- 

Sa'teless.  I  ziare,  sazieta  ,-  Lat.  Saliare,  to 
Sa'tiate,  adj.  \  suffice,  to  content,  to  give 
Sa'tiate,  v.  J  enough,  from  satis  ,■  perhaps 
Sati'ety.  I  the    Gr.   'Sonreiv,   to  stuff  or 

Satia'tion.      J  stow  closely. 
To  have  or  give  enough  ;  to  suffice,  to  content ; 
to  g've  or  take  till  the  desire  of  receiving  is  over ; 
to  glut. 

But  vertue,  as  it  neuer  wil  be  moued, 

Though  lewdnesse  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heauen: 
So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angell  link'd, 
Will  sate  it  selfe  in  a  celestiall  bed,  and  prey  on  garbage. 
Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 
Wherefore  did  nature  pour  her  bounties  forth, 
With  such  a  full  and  unwithdrawing  hand, 
Covering  the  earth  with  odours,  fruits  and  flocks, 
Thronging  the  seas  with  spawn  innumerable, 
But  all  to  please,  and  sate  the  curious  taster 

Milton.  Comus. 
When  she  had  giuen  her  moane  so  many  teares, 
That  now  'twas  satiate;  her  yet  louing  feares 
Askt  thus  much  further. — Chapman.  Horn.  Od 


SAT 

|  The  secondary  planets  move  round  about  other  planets. 
Besides  the  moon,  which  moves  about  the  earth  ;  four  moons 
move  about  Jupiter,  and  five  about  Saturn,  which  are 
called  their  satellites. 

Locke.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  c.  3. 
1  Their  solidity  and  opacity,  and  their  saielliiinus  attend- 
ance, their  revolutions  about  the  sun,  and  their  rotation* 
about  their  axis,  are  exactly  the  same. 

Cheyne.  Philosophical  Principles 

|       SA'TIRE.  "\        Fr.  Safyre,   satitrie;     It. 

Sati'ric.  I   Satira,  satirico  ,-    Sp.  Satyra, 

|        Satirical.  I  satyrico  ;    Lat.  Satirtt.  satt/ra, 

i       Satiricai.lt.       \satura.     The  origin   of  this 

!       Sati'rjcalness.   I  word  has  been  the  subject 

\       Sa'tirist.  I  of  much  dispute.      Dryden's 

Sa'tirize,  v.       )  Preface  to  the  Translation  of 

Juvenal  gives  a  full  view  of  it.     See  the  quotation 

from  him  below,  and  under  the  word  Satyr. 

Dryden  calls  it — 

An  invective  poem  :  i.  e.  a  poem  in  which  the 
vices  and  follies  of  men  are  inveighed  against,  ex- 
posed, and  held  out  to  ridicule,  or  contempt. 

His  [Heinsius]  chief  ground  is  in  effect  this,  that  accord- 

the  comedy,  than  the  tragedy,  not  declaiming  against  vice, 
but  jeering  at  it.— Holiday.  Juvenal,  Pref. 

For  a  satyr  as  it  was  born  out  of  a  tragedy,  so  ought  to 
resemble  his  parentage,  to  strike  high,  and  adventure  dan- 
gerously at  the  most  eminent  vices  among  the  greatest  per- 
sons, and  not  to  creep  into  every  blind  taphouse  that  fears 
a  constable  more  than  a  satyr. 

Milton.  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  s.  6. 


And  surely  Nashe,  though  he  a  proser  were, 
A  branch  of  laurel  yet  deserves  to  bear, 
Sharply  satyric  was  he.—  Drayton.   To  H.  Reynolds,  Esq, 

Or  they  be  morall,  which  for  the  most  part  be  mixed  with 
some  satyricall  bitternesse. 

Spenser.  The  Shtpheara's  Calender,  Argument,  p.  20. 

Thus  does  he  implie  the  epidemical  impietie  of  those 
times,  wherein  hell  was  counted  rather  a  fable,  than  a  place 
of  justice,  and  only  such  satyrically  supposed  to  believe  it, 

Illustrations. 


.xix. 


Since  sonnets  thus  in  bundles  are  impress'd, 
And  ev'ry  drudge  doth  dull  out  satiate  ear. 

Drayton,  Idea  31. 
Thus  fairely  shee  attempered  her  feast, 
And  pleas 'd  them  all  with  meete  satiety. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 


To  tread  the  steps  of  perilous  despite. 
I  first  adventure,  follow  me  who  list, 
And  be  the  second  English  satirist. — Bp,  Hall, 


Amongst  the  Romans  it  [the  l 


(As 


Nor  can  he  satiate 

en  slmuld'i  with  this  vilev 


.   Satietie  of  state, 


still  must  please 
Past  all  these  pleasures,  even  past  these. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 


Such  be  thy  life,  O  since  the  glorious  rage 
That  rir'd  thy  youth,  flames  unsubdued  by  age  ! 
Though  wealth,  nor  fame,  now  touch  thy  sated  mind, 
Still  tinge  the  canvas,  bounteous  to  mankind. 

TicktU.   To  Sir  G.  Kneller. 
He  saw  those  troops  that  long  had  faithful  stood, 
Friends  to  his  cause,  and  enemies  to  good. 
Grown  weary  of  their  chief,  and  satiate  with  blood. 


ily 
used  for  those  discourses  which  decry'd  vice,  or  expos'd 
folly,  but  for  others  also,  where  virtue  was  recommended. 
But  in  our  modern  languages  we  apply  it  only  to  invective 
poems,  where  the  very  name  of  satire  is  formidable  to  those 
persons,  who  wou'd  appear  to  the  world,  what  they  are  not 
in  themselves.     For  in  English,   to  say  satire,  is  to  meaD 


r^t'tvii 


that  word  i 


Dryden.   Ded. 


Lucan.  Pharsulia, 


And  the  great  dragon,  that  ol 
and  Sathanas  was  caste  oute 
wwlde.— Bible.  1551   lb. 


"Which  deceauetu  aU  the 


Oh,  had  thy  gentle  spirit  past  in  peace, 

'he  son  expiring  in  the  sire's  embrace, 
Virile  both  thy  parents  wept  thy  fatal  houi 
Lnd  bendin?  o'er  thee,  mix'd  the  tender  si 


His  very  crimes  attest  his  dignity; 

His  sateless  thirst  of  pleasure,  gold,  and  fame, 

Declares  him  born  for  blessings  infinite. 

Young.   Complaint,  Xight  7. 
The  variety  of  objects  dissipates  care  for  a  short  time  ; 
but  weariness  snmi  ensues,  and  salt <.■/<,  converts  the  promised 
pleasure  to  iudhreren.ee,  at  least,  if  not  to  pain. 

Knox.  Christian  Philosophy,  s.  57. 

SA'TELLITE.  }      Fr.  Satellite;    It.  Satellite; 

Satelli'tious.  *  Lat.  Satettes.  Vossius  thinks 
from  a  Syriac  word  meaning  latus,  and  applied 
to  one  who  attended  the  side,  upon  the  person  of 
another. 

See  the  quotation  from  Locke  for  the  astrono- 
mical usage. 

1663 


The  safyrique.  says  he,  is  a  dramatick  pnem,  annex'd  to  a 
tragedy;  having  a  chorus,  which  consists  of  satyrs;  the 
persons  represented  in  it.  are  illustrious  men  :  the  action  of 
it  is  great;  the  stile  is  partly  serious,  and  parti)  jocular; 
and  the  event  of  the  action  most  commonly  is  happy. 

Id.  lb. 


So  that  the  Greek  poem,  made  according  1 
of  a  satyr,  ami  expressing  his  ipiahties,  niu 
called  satyrical,  and  not  satire.— Id.  lb.   Ded. 


— Id.  lb. 

Libel  and  satire  are  promiscuously  joined  together  in  tl 
notions  of  the  vulgar,  though  the  satiri.-t  and  lib.  Her  diffi 
as  much  as  the  libeller  and  murderer, 
of  human  life,  the  satirist  never  falls  upon  persons 
not  glaringly  faulty,  and  the  libeller  on  none  but  > 
cunspieuuu&iy  commendable.- 


-Tatter,  No.  92. 


Covetousness  was  undoubtedly  none  of  his  [Xen-]  fault?; 
but  it  is  here  described  as  a  veil  cast  over  the  true  meaning 
of  the  poet,  which  was  to  satirize  his  prodigality  and  volup- 
— Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  4.  Argumeot. 


Horace,  the  politest  ■writer  whom  the  world  ever  produced, 
adopted  satirical  writing,  and  succeeded  in  it,  though  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  natural  disposition  was 
not  severe. — Knox.  Dssays,  No.  137. 


Id.  lb.  No.  10. 
To  maintain  the  contrary  is  to  satirise  his  majesty's  go- 

are  so  disjoined  from  those  of  his  people,  that  they  cannot 
be  effectuated  bv  the  uninfluenced  concurrence  of  honest 
men.— Id-   The  Spirit  of  Despotism,  s.  37. 

SA'TISF Y,  v.  \       Fr.  Satisfaire  •  It.  Sa- 

Satisfa'ction.  tisfctre,    soddisfare  ;      Sp. 

Satisfactory.  I   Satisfaccr ;     Lat.    Satis- 

Satisfactorily        ffacere,-     to    do    enough. 

Satisfa'ctoriness.       See  Sate. 

Satisfier.  J        To    do    enough;     as 

much  as  may  be  sought  or  wished,  to  content,  to 

fulfil,  to  please  fully  ;  to  give  or  pay  enough,  as 

much  as  may  be  due  or  required ;  to  content,  to 

appease ;  to  remove  all  wish  for  more,  all  need  of 

more. 

But  halewe  ye  the  lord  Crist  in  youre  hertis,  and  euer- 
more  be  ye  redi  to  sotisfaccioun  to  ech  man  axinge  you 
resnun  of  that  feith  and  hope  that  is  in  you,  but  with  myld- 
nesse  and  drede.—  Wiclif.  1  Pet.  c.  3. 

Graunte  me  grace  of  verray  penance,  confession  and  satis- 
fcclinn  to  dnn  in  this  oresent  lif.  thorgh  the  benigne  grace  of 
him.  that  is  king  of  kinges  and  preste  of  all  prestes,  that 
bought  us  with  the  precious  Mode  of  his  herte. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

That  masses  satisfactory  should  continue  to  he  sung  for 
souls  departed,  by  priests  hired  thereunto,  I  think  it  not 
convenient.— Burnet.  Records,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.   No.  25. 


To  bathe  in  blood  of  faithlesse 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
'  Hereafter,  lest  (past  fates) 

Hell   be  thy  headlong  home,   retire  ;    make  bold  stand 

Where  he   advanceth ;  but  his  fate,    once   satisfied,  thou 

A  free  and  full  sayle :  no  Greeke  else  shall  end  thee. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xx. 
His  whole  felicity  is  endltsse  strife, 
No  peace,  no  satisfaction,  crownes  his  life. 

Beaumont.  Of  the  Miserable  State  of  M an. 


Now  there  could  be  no  satisfactory  confutation  of  this 
atheisti.-k  hypothesis,  without  a  fair  proposal  first  made  of 
the  several  grounds  of  it  to  their  best  advantage. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  175. 

Were  you  able  satisfactorily  to  answer  the  following 
quei' 


this 
for  all.— Waiertand.   Works,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii. 

The  substance  of  a  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
n    Monday  -I    Peeemb    IMS.    touching  the 
f  the  king's  answer  to  the  proposit"      " 
"     i  lasting  peace,  " 


i  of  both  Houses  f 
bid.  164S. 
Wood.  Athena;  Oxon.  vol. 


SAT 

Yea,  the  angels  themselves,  in  whom  no  disorder  Is  fear'd, 
as  the  apostle  that  saw  them  in  his  rapture  describes,  are 

di-hnemisliM  and  quaterniou'd  into  their  celestial  prince- 
doms, and  satr.tpirs.  according  as  God  himself  has  writ  his 
imperial  decrees  through  the  great  provinces  of  heaven. 

Milton.   The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
Th'  innumer 


Roll  1 


lord 


With  all  his  satraps.  Glover.  Leonidas,  b.  iv. 

The  government  also  of  this  country,  -which  the  Persians 


SATURATE,  v.  \  Fr.Saturite;  It.Saturo, 
Sa'turate,  adj.  [saturitd  ;  Lat.  Satur,  from 
Saturation.  (  Satis.      See  Sate. 

Satu'rity.  J        To    give    enough ;    as 

much  as  is  wanted,  as  much  as  can  be  received 
or  taken  ;  to  fill  to  excess. 

For  be  the  figures  of  the  salts  never  so  various  ;  yet  if  the 
atoms  of  water  were  fluid  and  alterable,  they  wouM  always 
i  those  figures,  as  to  fill  up  all  vacuities  :  and 


erjuently  the   water  would  h 
itity  of  any  salt,  which  it  is  i 


Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  i. 


To  both  these  may  be  applied  the  termes  of  reduplication 
and  saturation  :  the  former,  when  essence  or  substance  is 
but  once  redoubled  into  it  self  or  into  another;  the  latter, 
when  so  oft,  that  ii  will  nnr  easilv  admit  any  thing  more. 

More.   Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i.  c.  2. 
Who  seeing  their  saturitie, 
And  practising  to  winne 
His  purples  thence,  '  Exces.se,'  he  sayd, 
'Doth  worke  accesse  to  sinne. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  V.  c.  24. 

Still  night  succeeds, 

A  soften'd  shade,  and  saturat cd  earth 

Awaits  the  morning-beam.  Thomson.  Spring. 

The  innocent  are  gay— the  lark  is  gay, 

That  dries  his  feathers,  saturate  with  dew, 

Beneath  the  rosy  cloud, 

SATURDAY.  A.S.Saternes  dag;  Saiurni 
dies.     See  the  quotation  from  Verstegan. 


And  for  weder,  &  other  thing  on  erthe,  aftur  hem  muche 

ia.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  113. 

And  the  day  unto  which  we  yet  give  the  name  of  Sater- 

tUai,  did  first  receive  by  being  unto  him  [the  Idol  Seaterj 

celebrated,  the  same  appellation. 

Verstegan.  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  3. 

SATU'RNAL,  n.  ^  Fr.  Satumales,  satur- 
Saturna'lian.  I  nien  ;  It.  Saturndh\  satur- 
Sati/rnian.  }  nino ;         Sp.      Saturnales, 

Lat.  Saturnalia. 


Sa'turnine. 


A  man's  own  experience  may  discover  unto  him,  the  ex- 
cellency. s<i<)f'ict»ri»fsa,  and  the  advantapeonsness  of  those 
graces,  and  virtues  that  are  recommended  bv  Christianity. 
Boyle.   Works,  vol.vi.  p.  778. 

For  the  transgressions  of  man.  man  ought  to  make  satis- 
faction :  hut  he  could  not.  God  could  ;  but  he  ought  not. 
And  therefore,  that  lie  might  satisfy—  both  that  ought  and 
could,  it  was  lil  i  h.a.  the  sadsji,  r  should  he  (iod  and  man. 

Sheridan,  Ser.  3.  p.  97. 

It.  is  very  true,  that  motives,  not  at  all  akin  to  pride, 
frequently  induce  those  of  high  rank  to  neglect  or  even 
refuse  satisfying  their  creditors.—  Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

The  word  satisfaction  is  frequently  employed  to  express 
the  full  accomplishment  of  some  particular  desire;  which 
always  communicates  a  temporary  pleasure,  whatever  may 
he  the  nature  of  that  desire.— Cogan.  Passiuns,  c.  2.  §  3. 

It  was  high  time  to  think  of  settling  Omai ;   and  the 

presence  of  these  chiefs,  I  guessed,  would  enable  me  to  do 
it  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 


SATRAP.  \  Fr.Satrape;  It.  Sdtrapo •  Sp. 
Sa'trapy.  S  Satrapa;  Lat.  Satrapa ;  Gr.  5a- 
TpmrTjs,  a  Persian  word.     See  the  quotation  from 


Beloe's  Herodotus, 


Saturnalia)}, — of  or  pertaining  to  the  Saturnalia, 
feasts  of  Saturn  ;  and,  consequentially,  insubor- 
dinate, licentious. 

Saturnine,  —  sad,  grave,  sedate,  gloomy  :  so 
applied,  because  those  born  under  the  planet 
Saturn  were  said  by  astrologers  to  be  distin- 
guished by  disposition,  sad,  grave,  &c. 

Seating  himselfe  within  a  darkesome  cave, 
(Such  places  heavy  Satnniisls  doe  crave) 
Where  yet  the  gladsome  day  was  never  scene, 
Nor  riui'bus'  piercing  hrai.is  had  ever  beene. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.i.  3. 1. 

Whether  we  celebrate  the  Christian  festivals,  or  the  bloody 

Sa/a:  nais,  01  h.nl>.uou>  Uaeehanalia,  is  no  greate  matter  to 

him,  provided  our  minds  he  but  canker'd  with  wrath  and 

malice,  and  cruelty  ami  revenge. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 
Here  pleas'd  behold  her  mighty  wings  out-spread 
To  hatih  a  new  salumian  age  of  lead. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  i. 
I  may  cast  my  readers  unto  two  general  divisions,  the 
Mercurial  and  the  Sal  amine.      The  first  are  the  gay  parts  of 
my  dis'iples,  who  require  speculations  of  wit  and  humour; 
the  others  are  those  of  a  more  solemn  and  sober  turn,  who 
find  no  pleasure  but  in  papers  of  morality  and  sound  sense; 
the    former  call   every  thing  that  is   serious   stupid.     The 
latter  louk  upon  e\  eiy  thing  as  impertinent  :ii;i;  is  ludicrous 
Spectator,  No.  179. 
Hence  so  many  various  systems  of  morality  to  suit  every 
man's  bent  of  mind  and  frame  of  constitution.      The    indo- 
lent, the  active,  the  sanguine,  the  (legmatic,  and  the  satur- 
nine, have  all  their  correspondent  theories. 

War-burton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ix.  Introd. 
In  order  to  make  this  saturnalian  amusement  general  in 
the  family,  you  sent  it  down  stairs. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 
1669 


SA'TYR.     Fr.  Satyre;    It.  Satdt 
Lat.  Sati/rus.     See  the  quotation  from  Pliny 


mountaines  of  India  the  satyre* 
rein  they  are,  is  called  the  region 
;  of  all  others  most  swift  in  foot- 
les run  with  allfoure;  otherwiles 
men  :  but  so  light-footed  they  are, 
very  old  or  sicke,  they  can  never  be 


Among  the  w 
haunt,  (the  coun 
of  the  Cartadali) 
manship  :  which 
upon  two  feet  on 
that  unlesse  the 
taken.— Holland'.  Plinie 


Scaliger  the  father  will  have  it  descend  from  Greece  to 
Rome;  and  derives  the  word  satyre,  from  satyrus,  thatmixt 
kind  of  animal,  or,  as  the  ancients  thought  him,  rural  god, 
made  up  betwixt  a  man  and  a  goat ;  with  a  humane  head, 
hook'd  nose,  powting  lips,  a  bunch,  or  struma  under  the 
chin,  priek'd  ears,  and  upi  ighl  limns  ;  the  body  shagg'd  v.  ith 
hair,  especially  from  the  waste,  and  ending  in  a  goat,  with 
the  legs  and  feet  of  that  creature. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded.  p.  xvil. 


SA'VAGE,  aq 
Sa'vage,  71. 
Sa'vage,  v. 
Sa'vagelv. 
Sa'vageness. 


Fr.  Sauvage ;    It.  Salvdg- 

tl'ia,  salvuticn  ;     Sp.   Salra/je  ; 

Low  Lat.  Salvaticus  pro  sil- 
vaticus,\n  the  woods,  (silva,) 
wild,  untamed. 

Wild,  untamed  ; — as  birds 
or  beasts ;  brutal,  ferocious,  cruel. 
Greekes  weening  that  were  yong  of  age, 
That  this  tigre  had  be  saunge, 
And  cruelly  besetting  all  the  place. 

Lidgate.  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

As  salvage  bull,  whom  two  fierce  mastives  bayt, 
When  rancour  dotli  with  rage  him  once  engore, 
Forgets  with  wary  warde  them  to  awayt, 
But  with  his  dreadfull  homes  them  drives  afore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  H. 

Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock, 

Hen.  V.  Act  iii.  sc  5. 
My  heart  agrieud  that  such  a  wretch  should  raigne, 

That  Phalans  had  no  re  si  loi'ile  a  mind. 

Mirrour  fur  Magistrates,  p.  442. 
If  this  sort  once  possess  the  arteries 
Of  forlorn  man,  madness  and  stupor  seize 
His  iiitvti'i'd  heart,  and  death  dwells  in  his  eyes. 

More.  Preexistence  of  Souls,  (1647)  s.  38. 

Rosse.    Your  castle  is  surpriz'd  :    your  wife,  and  babes 
satiitaehi  slaughtei'u. — Sluikcspvare.   Macbeth,  Act  iv.  SC.  3. 

Breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly, 

That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty: 
The  flash  and  out-break  of  a  fiery  mind; 
A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood 
Of  general  assault. 


Id.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 


. This  is  the  bloodiest  shame, 

The  wildest  sauagery,  the  vildest  stroke 
That  euer  wall-ey'd  wrath,  or  staring  rage 
Presented  to  the  teares  of  soft  remorse. 

Id.  John, 

■  Her  fallow  leas, 

The  darnell,  hemlock,  and  ranke  femetary, 
Doth  root  vpon  j  while  that  the  culter  rusts 
That  should  deracinate 


Id.  Hen.  V.  Act  v.  sc  2. 

ime  ferities  have  savaged 
deceased  ;    yet  had  they 
Brawn.    Vulgar  Errours,  h.  vii.  c.  19. 
As  man  in  his  perfect  stale  is  the  best  of  all  animals  ;  so 


And  though  the  blindi 
on  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
as  to  disenter  the  bodie 
therein  no  design  upoi: 


The  lion  thus,  with  dreadful 
Roars  through  the  desert,  an 
When  the  grim  savage,  to  bit 
Too  late  returning,  snuffs 


his  young: 
is  rifled  den 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 


In  quest  of  prey  ; 
Rough-clad;  dev< 
And  elegance  of  1 


Thomson.  Summer. 


Ivjiendati 
Savag'  '  ' 


-  The  sullen  door, 


e  himself, 
weet  engagement  of  the  feeling  heart.— Id.  lb. 


suffered  with  impunity.     Th: 
corrupt  nature.—  Waterland. 


If  ve  contemplate  a  tarage  nation  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
(  mipinr  indolence  and  a  carelessness  of  futurity  will  be 
found  to  constitute  their  general  character. 

Try  if  'twill  tame  these  insolent  invaders; 
Who  thus,  in  snrageneis  of  conquest,  claim 
Whom  chance  of  war  has  spar'd.— Mason.  Caractacus. 

SAV.VNNAH.  In  the  West  Indies,  (says 
Delpino. )  Savana  signifies  a  plain.  And  see  the 
quotation  from  Dam  pier.  But  Savana  in  Spanish, 
(Delpino  also  says.)  is  a  large  sheet  for  a  bed; 
and  sometimes  used  for  a  large  1  nen  cloth. 


ntly  sandy,  and  many  of  the 
Coolc.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

Fr.  Sauce,  saucer  ;  It.  Salsa ; 
Sp.  Salsa,  from  salsus,  savoury; 
Sale  as.persus.  (  See  Insulse.) 
Applied  generally  to — 

Seasoning ;  to  any  savoury, 
ig  addition  to  food.  Sauce, 


SAUCE,  n. 

Sauce,  v. 

Sau'cf.r. 

Saij'cy. 

Sau'cily. 

Sau'cixess. 
met.  fas  sail  also). 

Seasoning ;  wit  or  humour  carried  to  excess,  in 
contempt  of  superiors;  and  hence, — impudent 
language  ;  impudence. 

To  sauce, — to  season  ;  to  add,  or  intermix  sea- 
soning, or  any  addition  to  the  main  thing. 

Saucer. — a  vessel  to  contain  sauce ;  or  to  he 
used  for  any  similar  purpose. 

Ac  here  sauce  was  over  soure   and  unsavourliche  grounde 

In  a  morter  post  mortem,  of  nieny  liilere  peynes. 

Piers  Piouhman,  p.  244. 

Wo  was  his  coke  hut  if  his  sauce  were 

Poinant  and  sharpe,  and  ready  all  his  gere. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  In  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  234. 

Such  sawce,  as  they  haue  serued, 

F.nen  as  they  haue  deserued 

Therof  God  send  them  part — Wyall.  The  Loiter  suspected. 


>  Hollands,  (an.  1572.) 


SAV 

I  himself;  but  he's  1 
Dryden.  An  Evening's  Love,  Act  iff. 
ijid  because  none  should  remember  his  practises,  nor 
ptjet  The  rest  to  come,  he  shaveth  his  crown  as  broad  as 
rmcer.Slrype.  Mem.  Mary,  vol.  iv.  c.  35. 
l  very  little  wit  joined  with  a  preat  deal  of  jotfeiflw,  wifl 
Me  a  man  to  i.i.ke  sport  with  the  most  serious  aigu- 
nts.— Scolt.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

And  the  brown  loaf 

Lodg'd  on  the  s 


SAV 


And  therefore  fqnod  I 


Of  S 


Cowper.  Taste,  h.  iv. 


But  if  I  put  it  [a  snow-ball]  into  a  si 

it  will  lose  its  specific  essence,  being  tu 

may  exchange  its  qunlitv  of  freizin  •  f<- 

Search.  Light  of  Nat, 

Wantonness  and  sauciness  are  lauglu 


naged 


Sa'ving,  b. 
Sa'vingly. 

Sa'vingness 
Sa'viouh. 

Safe,  adj. 
Safe.  v. 
Sa'ffxv. 

Sa'ff.nfss. 
Sa'fetv. 


&  tiler  be  soiled  i. 


Fr.  Sauver,  savfi  It.  Sal- 
riirr.salrn  ;  Sji.  Sairar,  salvo ; 
Lai. Solvere,  i.e.  salvum  esse, 
from  the  Or.  2aoj,  (inserta 
liquida. )     To  save — 

To  take  out,  to  keep  out 
of  harm,  ill,  danger  ;  to 
rescue  or  free  from,  to  pre- 
serve from,  harm,  ill,  or 
danger;  to  secure,  to  keep 
from  waste,  from  expendi- 
ture ;   to  reserve ;    to  spare. 

Saviour,  emphatically, — 
r  of  men. 

water,  &  myd  fristendom  monge 
!  ].niv  Him: j,  as  he  dude,  auongc. 

Jt  Gloucester,  p.  239. 
de  ill  his  lonrl  that  reft, 
antte.  or  rhorgh  other  theft, 

uilte  in  the  eonrte  of  lay, 


a  good  niaunes  life. — 5t> 

This  name  Jesus  sienifieth  a  sauioure,  and  therefore  there 
is  noihinge  a-ked  in  the  name  nt  .lesns,  but  that  is  whole- 
some and  helryng  lo  the  saluacion  of  the  asker. — Id.  Its  p.18. 

Flee  then  my  son.  and  ceue  this  trauail  end  J 
Ke  shall  I  thee  forsake  in  sunf.gard  till 
1  haue  thee  brought  vnto  thy  fathers  gate. 

Surrey.    Virgile.  JEneit.n.W. 
Sagittarius,  one  of  ye  foresayde  iiii  of  that  company,  the 
■which-  mvne  auctor  rep.  rlith  tn  he  a  bysslinp.  fled  to  haue 
tuucgardyd  hym  selfe,  but  in  his  flu-lit  lie  was  slayne. 

Fata/an.   Chronycle,  c.  123. 
Say  heav'nly  powers,  where  shall  we  find  such  love, 
Which  of  ve  will  he  mortal  tn  redeem 
Man's  mortal  crime,  and  just  th'  unjust  to  sare, 
llnclls  in  all  heaven  charilie  sodeare? 

Milton.  Purudise  Lost,  b.  iii. 
Seest  thou  yon  dreary  p'ain.  forlorn  and  wilde. 
The  seat  of  aesnlation.  voyd  of  light, 
Sare  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful?  Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

The  meaning  of  which  observation  is. that  we  may  under- 
stand, that  as  in  the  person  prayed  for  there  ought  tn  he  the 
great  disposition  of  t.eine  m  a  sorrohlc  condition  ;  so  there 
ought  also  all  the  intermedial  aptnesses. 

Pp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser  G. 
And  a  man  cannot  ordinarily  know  that  he  is  in  a  save- 
ablc  condition.— Id.  vol.  iii.  Ser.  1. 

This  not  doing  the  deed,  to  make  him  a  saver  he  was  fain 
crave  another  help  of  the  same  band  under  the  new  name 
a  subsidie.—  Fuller.    Worthies. 


Miso  bad  oo  snnner  espied 
of  Ainpbialus — Id.  Ih.  b.  ii. 


ike  you  so  vpon  me  f 
You  Like  It,  Act  iii.  sc. 

|n  one  kind   of  meat  w 
t  as  far  as  from  India: 

i     .-vciai    land   to   find 


C'Ulon    En-  to  John  Bradshiw,  T.sq. 
an  sqoitter-breech,  why  do  you  lean 


When  sparking  bowis  go  round. 

And  tunnies'  tales,  in  sav.n.ry  snore  are  drown'd, 
Xliou  mutter'st  prayers  ob6Cene.—  Dryden.  Persius,  Sat. 


...    •     .  ..■.    '.    :     1  ...-I    :1      ' 

p 

Ich  shal  by  seche  for 
To  a  menden  ous  of  i 

Id   p.  lib. 

For  God  sent  not  his  sone  into  the  world,  that  he  juge 
the  world,  but  that  the  world  be  saued  by  kirn 

Wicttf.  Jon.  c.  .1. 

For  God  sente  not  hys  Sonne  into  the  woilde.  to  oon- 
dempne  the  workle:  but  that  the  woilde  thoiuv.e  him, 
mygbt  tie  toned—  Bible.  15.51.  lb. 

But  he  sigh  the  wynd  strong,  and  was  aferd,  and  whanne 
be  higanne  to  drenche  he  criede  and  seide,  lord  make  me 
sou/.— Wiclif.   Malihtu;  c.  14. 

But  when  be  sawe  a  mychfye  wynde,  he  -was  afrayed. 
And  as  lie  hecanne  to  svnikc,  lie  avi.il  sayinge :  master 
sauc  me.— Bible,  1551.    lb. 

And  if  thou  vverken  wolt  by  good  cnnsel, 


Sllll    1    s 


nr.  mtleres  Tale, 
■  the  death  only, 


As  for  hir  sonles  safele. 

At  lord  and  lady,  and  hir  meine, 

I  aske.  whan  they  hern  to  me  shrive. 

The  propertie  of  all  hir  live—  Id.   The  Bom.  of  the  Rose. 


ii.  re  vvi:ti  -oo  '  n.nrage 


Gower.  Con.  A. 


Shall  bet! 
H.memrt 


f.,,,1.  .«,' 


en.  thy  name 

us  matter  of  my  song 

never  shall  my  baip  thy  praise 

thy  father's  praise  disjoine. 


M'illon.  rarndise  Lost,  b   iii. 
istretb  iuslice  in  due  order, 


i  you  should  safe  my  going, 


plentie. — II  alio  sited.   Chi 


And  that  which  I 
Is  Fulvui's  death. 

Shakespeare    Antony  H  Cleopatra,  Act  1. 
"  Panncer  without  discretion  to  attempt. 

'      ,   Mite  is  :   then  fore,  sir  knight, 
A  rend  what  course  of  you  is  saftM  dempt. 
And  bow  we  with  our  foe  may  come  tn  fight." 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucenc,  b.  iii. 
Here  now  beboveth  us  well  to  avysc.      r 
And  of  our  uifel)  good  beede  to  take; 
For  here  before  a  petlous  passage  lyes.— Id.  lb.  b.n. 

He  thenceforth  bis  approved  skill,  to  ward, 

.  ...Me  round  in  warlike  gyre, 
Heine.,  hrel  he.  nc  c  .r'd  for  his  snuf.iard. 
But  rugely  rag'd,  and  like  a  cruell  tygre  " 


/./.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  5. 


And  after  her  are  gone 

All  tin  brave  knichte-.  that  doen  in  armes  excell. 
To  safeguard  her  ywa 


i  all  alone.— Id.  lb. 


He  kept  H  e  verge  of  Troy,  nor  dar'd  to  wait 

Achilles'  fury  at  the  Scaean  gate; 

He  tiy'd  it  once,  ami  scam-  v.. is   ."'■'.J  1'V  fate. 


Dryden.  Playi.  K.  Arthur,  Act  ii. 

Now  ask  tlie  fruit  of  all  his  favour — 

'•  lie  was  not  hitherto  a  saver." 

Swift.  The  Pheasant  &■  the  Lark. 

The  nature  of  certain  subjects  proper  for  moving  the  pas- 
Bions  may  require  a  little  in,  re  latitude,  and  lh.ii,  without 
offence  to  the  criiics.  sure  there  may  be  room  for  a  soring 
in  eqnitv  from  the  severity  of  thecommon  law  of  Parnassus, 
as  well  as  of  the  King's  Bt  " 
Lansdowr, 

Thee  are  capable  of  being  vnrieo'y  born  of  water  and  the 
spirit,  and  of  being  ado]  led  into  sonsl:i]>  with  Mint  rie|.ends 
thereupon;  because,  though  they  bring  no  vi.tees  with 
them,  r.o  positive  i  iebtenusness,  yet  tlnv  brine  ....  obstacle 
or  impediment  —Wolcrland.    H'c'/.-.i,  vol.  vi  p.  357. 

As  to  the  sore'e  and  sariraross  which  it  promiseth  rtho. 
great  imposture  of  the  times]"  I  do  sincerely  represent  here, 
both  v  bat  it  is,  and  what  it  can  do. 

Bretinl.  Saul  %  Samuel,  Pref.  p.  v. 


The  British  Enchanters,  Pret 


SAV 

From  the  loud  camp  retir'd.  am!  noisy  court, 


Uliun  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 


Which,  mill  hiu 
Nay  if  thy  poet 

Time  poultry  a 
carce  any  thing,  i 


Sa'vovkc 

or  perceptii 

And  send  of  hus  sauce, 


SAV 

Fr.  Saveur,   savonrer ;    It. 

Snix'irc,  sujinrdir  ;    Sp.  Sarnr, 

SavDfe&t;    Lilt.  Supere.     (See 

Sapid.)       Savour   is  applied 

'  either  to  the— 

Taste  or  smell ;  to  the 
relish. or  flavour,  scent, odour: 
(met.)  quick,  keen  sensation 


SAW 

There  will  be  something  peculiar 'and  distinguishing  In 
disposition  oflus  heart --/Ci'ri  I, mil.  If,,,!,,,  vol.  \iii   p.418. 
There's  a  dearth  of  wtt  in  this  dull  town, 
When  silly  plays  so  savooriiy  go  down. — Dnjden. 
Then  when  he  hath  done  his  best  toward  the  dispatch  of 


Dr  hunger  ye  take 

e,  ih  suj-L-t  it-  with  thy  lippes. 

Pias  PlouUmun,  p,  142. 

preacher,  Ihe  sleep  oi  a  l.tljuunn^  man  is.  sweet. 
While  as  they  rode,  he  hetter  mark'ri  her  face, 

Her  beauK-uiis  tenuis,  and  Ikt  pk'asin:;  viace, 

That  mvnur'd  of  a  court.                    Hm,U.  A  riot  to,  b. 

aren  rype 

Jrf.  p.  309. 
W.  p  307. 

Omai  himself  now  began  to  think  that  they  were  of 
food  than  a  boiled  one.— CWf*.   Thud  lr<"/<iy,  u   iii.  c.  6 

.s-,„i.'/,.   ;r, ,.//;,  ,./  A',,:,,, 


SA'VINE.     Fr.  Sarinier ;   Lat.  Sarjtna.     See 
the  quotation  from  Pliny. 


his  purpose  spede 
Co 


SAU'NDRES.  Fr.  SW/V.  "  Son*™,  _  a 
sweet  smelling  wood,  bruught  out  of  the  Indies," 
(Cotgrave.) 


I  woll  not  me  tlicrol  excuse.  Gower.  Con.  A.  h.  ii. 

SAUNTER,  v.  }       Skinner  derives  from  the 
Sau'nter,  n.  \  Fr.  Sau/er,  to  leap,  to  skip; 

Sau'nterer.  J  i.e.  consequentially,  to  move 
desultorily,  without  fixed  aim  or  object.  Lye  says, 
some  learned  men  suppose  it  formed  of  the  It. 
Alia  sunt,,  terra,  and  refer  its  origin  to  the  time  of 
the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land;  but  he  thinks 
the  word  too  modern  for  such  an  origin  :  others 
again,  from  sans  terre*  applied  to  wanderers  with- 
out a  home.  (  See  Grime. )  Mr.  Thomson  in- 
vents   a   Barb.  Lat.  Seynitare,  from    seynis,    idle, 


God  halh  departid  l 


as  fulliUidof  thi 
as  filled  of  the  i 


For  to  lien  fray  and  z 


liegish. 

To  V  iter  or  linger  about ;    to  wander,  stroll,  or 
move  about  idly,  sluggishly. 

Unhappy  wretch  ! 

What  hast  t potion  h,   thi,  fclch, 

Ofallthv  tricks,  in  tin,  n,  ,   i,.„!r, 
Thy  holy  brotherhood  o'  th'  hlade  » 

And  growing  to  thy  horse  a  centaur  ? 


Upon  the  first  suspicion  a  father  has, 

minleiioij  temper,  lie  must  carefully  oh 

'  listless  ami  iuU.ir  irnl  in  a       ...   ,. 


vigorous  and  eager. — Locke.  Of  I 


Prologue,  v.  5751 


Id.  Trail.  Ss  Cres.  b.  i. 
-Id.  Rom.  of  the  Hose. 
ke 
Make, 


Con 


;  prnpre  slrength  and  stineri- 
efence  of  the  Apology,  p.  C04. 


Facie  Queene, 


Holinslied.  Description  of  Scotland,  C.  5, 
-  Tin,  hyle  thinketh  it  no  pain, 

Drayton.    The  Owl. 


lip.  Hall.  Poslscrij. 
i  hearing  the  image  of  Christ  i 


SAUTE,  i.e.  Salt,  (qv.)     A  bit.-h  is  said  to  1 
salt,  when  in  heat,  (Moor,  SuffulkWords.) 


SAUTE,  i.e.  Assault. 


All  is  for  iioughl,  lour  lakrih  iii,  heed  thereto 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  Ihe  Black  Knight. 

SAU'TER.  )       Sauler  is  the  Psalter  or  Book 
Sai/try.        (of  Psalms.      Sautry  is  also  psal- 

terium,    a   musical   instrument,   a   harp   or  lyre. 

See  Du  Canye. 
David  in  the  sauler.  of  shuche  maketh  mynde. 


For  him  was  lever  han  at  his  heddes  lied 
A  twenty  hokrs,  cmllieil  in  hlaek  or  red, 

Chaucer.  Pial.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  270. 
As  harpes,  pipes,  lutes,  and  smihii. 

Id.   The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind. 

The  sou-tin.  [ii|ir,  ami  hauilnn's  noisy  hand, 
And  the  soft  lule  lirnililiiiu  licnr.-u  li  I  lie  lunching  hand. 
Dryden.  The  Flower  and  Ihe  Lea/. 

SAW,  n.     A.S.  Saga,  a  saying      See  Say. 
Any  thing  said  ,•  a  saying ;  a  sententious  say- 
ta  ;  a  maxim. 


afsaid  i 


:  afier  gan  I  drawe. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  205. 
To  Paris  turned  the  kyng.  for  that  ilk  same. 
&  ther  a  samenyng  his  barons  thider  gan  drawe. 

Id.  p.  143. 
And  that  my  sawe  be  soth.  the  sonter  bereth  witnesse.    . 
Piers  PUuhman,  p.  177. 
Fullin-I  wole  Arcite  of  his  felaw. 


For  i 


T.dkende  both  foil 
Nowe  tolden  Ihei, 


i.j/4/M  Tale,  v.  1457. 


Prologue,  V.  16,151. 


Id.  lb. 

crefore,  I  will  for  the  most  part  deale 


SAW,  n.      -\       A. 


I  the  beauty  of  the  antique,  because  he 
'resnoy's  Judgment.  Principal  Painters,  j 


Ho,  ace.  Art  of  Poetry. 

Saw-an,saga -,  Qer.Sceg- 

Dut.  Saey-ev,  saeye  ; 

ay  ;  Fr.  Sa'er,  or  mr, 
.  )  scie  ;  It.  Sfii-are,  seya  ■,  Sp. 
a.  Menace  derives  the  Fr.'  from  the 
lo  in!.  The  Spanish  is  plainly  the 
(from   sec-are,    q.  d.   seceria,  unless 


SAY 

formed  from  the  sound,— Vossius.)  Skinner, 
Wachter,  and  Ihre,  refer  the  northern  words  to 
the  Lat   Sec-are,  to  cut.     To  saw  is  (by  usage)— 

To  cut,  by  moving  the  tool  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  pressure  of  the  edge  upon  the  material 
to  be  cut. 

Sawyer  was  formerly  written  sawer,  as  lawyer, 
lawer. 

And  because  it  [elme]  twineth  and  casteth  not,  it  is  pass- 
ing good  for  hinges  and  hookes,  for  sawne  bords,  for  ledges 
injures  and  gates. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  40. 

Carpenters'  art  was  the  invention  of  Dedalus.  as  also  the 
tooles  thereto  belonging,  to  wit,  the  saw,  the  chip,  axe,  and 
hatchet,  the  plumbe  line,  the  augoer,  and  wimble,  the  strong 
glew,  as  also  fishglew,  and  stone-saudre. 


>  svnne.  for  suche  men  as  ben  trewe 
:en.  Id.  p.  202. 

worche.  wi  sykel  othr  wt  syth 


By  which  meanes  the  slit  is  hindred,  and  theworke  goeth 
not  forward  :  which  is  the  cause  also  that  the  sawyers  draw 
up  and  let  downe  the  saw  twice,  before  the  teeth  send  from 


]  the  ] 


Id.  lb.  b.  xvi.  c.  43. 
hid)  although  they  be  greene, 


them  any  dust 

Theoke  and  the  box 
doe  stiffely  withstand  the  saw-gate,  choking  and 
their  teeth  even.— Id.  lb. 

Then  saws  were  tooth'd,  and  sounding  axes  made. 

(For  wedges  lirst  did  yieldine;  wood  invade;} 
■    And  various  arts  in  order  did  succeed. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Georgia,  b.  i. 

The  persons  I  am  now  arguing  against,  love  their  palats 
too  well,  to  admire  those  who  can  discern  no  difference  of 
tasts;  and  would  be  well  enough  contented  to  be  thought 
deaf  if  they  could  put  no  distinction  between  the  pleasant 
sound  of  vocal  or  instrumental  musick,  and  the  harsh  jarring 
of  two  saws  drawn  cross  each  other. 

Stillingfleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

Make  chips  of  elms  produce  the  largest  trees, 

Or  sowing  saw-dust  furnish  nurseries. 

Butler.   The  Elephant  in  the  Moon. 

It  is  that  [landscape  by  Rubens]  where  two  men  are 


The  sauter 

For  to  seggen  as  thei  seen. 

Certes  ich  seyde.  and  so  me  God  helpe 

Id.  p. 
And  the  tempter  came  nigh  &  seide  to  him,  yf  thou 
odis  sone,  seye  that  these  stones  be  maad  looves. 

ir,c;;/.  Malt.  c.  4. 
yf  thou  be  v*  sonne 
lade  bread. 

Bible,  1551.  lb.  j 

And  Pilat  axide  him  art  thou  kyng  of  Jewis  I  and  Jhesus 

answeride  and  seide  to  him  thou  seist. —  IViclif.  Mark,  c.  15. 

And  Pylate  aked  him  :  arte  thou  the  kynge  of  the  Jewes  ? 

Ami  he  anavetad  and  saide  vnto  him  :  thou  sar/est  it. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  Jhesus  answeride  S:  seide  to  hem  treuly  I  sey  to  you, 

if  ye  han  feith  and  douten  not,  not  oonly  ye  schulen  do  as 

fyge 


SCA 

:he  tailor  brings  a  suit  home  ;  he  it  imji, 
,ooks  o'er  the  bill,  likes  it. 

B.  Jonson.  Epigram*,  Epig.  12. 
Edm.  In  wisdom,  I  should  ask  thy  name; 
Jut,  since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike. 
I      And  that  thv  tongue  some  say  of  breeding  breathes, 
1      What  safe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  disdain  and  spurn. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  V.  sc.  t. 


thee  i 


)  the: 


.21. 


Reyn 


SA'XON.  ~\ 
Sa'xonism.  V 
Sa'xonist.  J  ' 


Journey  to  Flanders  S>-  Holland. 

See  the  quotation  from  Ver- 


len  of  Saxons  they  undoubtedly  have  (though 

nlikely)  of  their  use  and  wearing  of  a  certaine 

or   weapon    invented    and    made    bowing 


crooked,  much  a 

fter   the 

fashi. 

thereof  it  should 

of  late  I  conferred 

With    111 

Li;isius  about  the 

S1.COIIS 

trie-  a 

sithe 


Weston,  their  tre 

That  mine  of  wisdome,  and  of  counsells  deep, 
Great  say-master  of  state,  who  cannot  erre, 

But  doth  his  carract,  and  just  standard  keepe 

In  all  the  prov'd  assayes. — B.  Jonson.  Underwoods. 

SAY.n.  Fr.  Saye;  It.  Saia.  Menage  and 
Skinner  derive  from  the  Lat.  Sagum,  a  military 
cloak;  because  (says  Skinner)  the  kind  of  stuff 
called  Sat/  was  ve'rv  suitable  for  making  snch 
cloaks,  the  Fr.  Saye,  It.  Saio,  Sp.  Sayo—is  a 
sayum,  or  cassock. 

This  is  making  of  that  fine  say.  whereof  silke  cloth  Is 
made;  which  men  also  are  not  abashed  to  put  on  and  use, 
because  in  summer  time  they  would  f 


done  to  ; 


lie  a  waye,  and 
Bible,  1551.  lb. 


do  that  wl 
shall  say  1 

That  other  answered,  "  I'not  how  that  may  be  ; 
He  wote  well  that  the  gold  is  with  us  tweye, 
What  shuln  we  don  '.  what  shuln  we  to  him  seye  T  " 

Chaucer.   The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,750 


It.'". 


Holland.  Plin 


;ither  ^ 


But  soth  is  said,  gon  sithen  are  many  yeres, 
That  feld  hath  eyen,  and  the  wood  hath  eres. 

Id.  The  Knightet  Tale, 
Certainly  his  noble  saiyngs,  can  I  not  amend. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 
Thus  grante  I  yow  myn  holl  voyce, 
Chese  for  vs  both.  I  yow  praie: 
And  what  as  euer  that  ye  saie, 

Right  as  ye  woll.  so  woll  I.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

And  she  began  the  wood  rage, 
And  asketh  hym,  what  diuel  he  thought 
And  bare  on  hond,  that  hym  ne  rought 
What  labour  that  she  toke  on  honde, 
And  saith,  that  suche  ; 


lent  learned  man.M.  Justu. 

ppellation  (who  I  also  found 

to  concurre  with  me  in  opinion)  he  could  presently  put  me  in 

mind  that  a  sithe  is  yet  at  tins  present  in  the  Nether-lands 

called  a  saisen—  I'erstegan.  Restitution  of  Decay.  Jntell.  c.l.  ; 

Elstob,  the  learned  Saxonist.  ! 

Note  in  Bp.  Kicolson's  Ep.  Corr.  i.  68. 
The  language  is  nut  much  more  easy  or  intelligible  than  ' 
that  of  many  of  the  Norman  Saxon  poems  quoted  in  the 
proceeding  section;  it  is  full  of  Saxmiisms,  which  indeed 
abound,  more  or  less,  in  every  writer  before  Gower  and 
Chaucer  —  ll'arton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  49.  j 

SAY,  v.     )      That  the  word  did  exist  in  Goth. 

Sa'ying,  n.  f  is  clear  from  the  compounds  inn- 
sagaht,  ( Serm.  Luc,  i.  29,  insaht  narratio,  Luc  i.l.) 
In  A  S.  Sag-an,  sceg-an,  secqan,  dicere,  narrare  ; 
Ger.  Sag-en ;  Dut.  Seqghen ;  Sw.  Sceg-a.  Wachter 
thinks  all  are  of  Latin  origin  -.  in  which  language 
seco,  sequo,  and  sequor,  were  anciently  used  for 
dicere,  (see  Sequor  in  Vossius.)  Be-sequi,  is  re- 
sponded. Verba  (  Wachter  adds)  secari  dicuntur, 
sicut  dicuntur  rumpi,  (see  Wachter  and  Hire. )  The 
Ger.  Sarg-en,  scindere  (probabi/  the  same  word 
as  sag-en)  is  also  referred  by  Wachter  to  the  same 
Latin  origin.      See  To  Saw.     To  say  is— 

To  project  or  produce  :— to  utter,  or  to  give 
utterance,  (sc.)  vocally,  or  in  separate  words,  or 
vocal  sounds,  by  speech,  or  the  organs  of  speech  ; 
subsequently— in  writing.  To  speak,  to  tell,  to 
pronounce,  to  relate,  to  repeat,  to  rehearse,  (sc. 
in  words,  orallv  or  in  writing. )  Saying  is  distin- 
guished from  singing,  as  in  the  directions  to  sing 
or  say,  (see  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  ) 

"  Mv  Goddes  of  heuene  and  of  erthe,  wat  segge  now  ge  ?" 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  57. 

"  The  prynce."  he  seide,  "  other  kyng  nys  to  preyse  m>gt, 


er  knight  was  of  the  two, 
n  the  lande  was  attendant, 
liiche  heire  was  apparent 
:  after  his  fathers  daie. 


Id.  lb.  b. 


Tii.it  in  t 


eofv 


St  wylde 


Je." 
Id.  lb. 


But  it  was  a  common  saying  v.\th  him,  that  suche  alterca- 

ions  were  for  a  logician,  and' not  merely  for  a  philosopher. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  5. 

Flatly  unjust,  to  bind  with  laws  the  free, 
And  equal  over  equals  to  let  reigne, 
One  over  all  with  unsucceeded  power. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 
My  heart  hath  beene  a  store-house  long  of  things 
And  savings  laid  up,  portending  strange  events. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 
'Tis  hard  to  sail,  if  gTeater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism. 
I.  Say  first,  of  God  above,  or  man  below, 
What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know? 

From  which  to  reason,  or  to  which  refer? 

though  the  God  be  known, 


Id.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  I, 
I  say  the  pulpit  (in  the  sober  use 
Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  pow'rs) 

Must  stand  acknowledge,  while  the  world  shall  stand, 
The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 
Support,  and  ornament,  of  virtue's  cause. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

SAY,  v.  \     i.  e.  to  assay.     To  try  or  attempt. 
Say,  n.    f  to  examine,  to  prove. 
Which  when  he  spyde  upon  the  earth  t'  encroch, 
Through  the  dead  carcases  he  made  his  way, 
Mongst  which  he  found  a  sword  of  better  say, 
With  which  he  forth  went  into  th'  open  light. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  11. 

Once  I'll  say 

To  strike  the  ear  of  time  in  those  fresh  strains, 
As  shall,  beside  the  cunning  of  their  ground, 
Give  cause  to  some  of  wonder,  some  despite. 
And  more  despair,  to  imitate  their  sound. 

B.  Jonson.   The  Poetaster,  To  the  Reader. 


And  henge  on  hym  a  schcld, 
Ryche  and  over  geld, 

Wyth  a  gryfToun  of  say. 

Ritson,  vol.  fi.  Lybet 


i  Ditconia. 


Whether  the  woollen  manufacture  of  England  is  not 
divided  into  several  parts  or  branches,  appropriated  to  par- 
ticular places,  where  they  are  only  principally  manufactured; 
fine  cloths  in  Somersetshire,  saies  at  Sudbury,  crapes  at 
Norwich,  and  so  forth  '.—Bp.  Berkeley.  Querist,  $  520. 

SCAB.      ^        It.  Scabbia;  Dut.  Schabbe;  Sw. 

Sca'bbed.    V  Sltnbbe;  Lat.  Scabies,  from  seabere, 

Sca'ebt.  J  2nairr-e,i>,  fod-ere,  to  dig.  Per- 
haps  from  the  Dut.  and  Ger.  Schab-cn,  A.S. 
Scaf-an,  to  shave,  radere,  tondere ;  to  rub  or 
scrape  off;  to  peel  off.  In  Latin  as  well  as 
English  applied  tniet.)  to — 

A  shabby  fellow ;  a  mean,  dirty,  fellow. 

A  scab, — a  dry,  hard  portion  of  skin,  peeling  or 
separating  from  the  continuous  surface  of  the 
skin,  usually  covering  a  sore,  and  formed  from 
the  matter  of  it. 


■  Rynouse  scabbes 


Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  3 


And  fathermore 

Of  pockes.  and  of  scab,  and  every  s< 
Shal  every  shepe  be  hole,  that  of  tin 
Drinketh  a  draught;  take  kepe  oft 


For  thvs  little  scabbe  of  his  folve  hee  laboureth  s 
to  hide  and  couer,  so  that  a  manne  must  put  of  the  clouW 
ere  he  can  spie  the  botche.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  10.5. 

There  might  seeme  some  deformitie  in  their  owne 
cankered  carkase.  bv  the  comparyng  of  these  whole  mem- 
bers to  their  seabed  body.— Fryth.  Workes,  fol.  110. 

The  keepvng  of  people  from  heresies  and  putting  the 
scabbed  heretikes  out  of  the  clene  flocke.  is  one  of  the 
special  tilings  that  the  apostle  gaue  the  bishop  «  ironic  'it- 
Sir  T.  More.    Jl'„rkes.  p.  939. 


thy  I 


Virgil.  Georgia,  b.  t 


:  distiller, 


Id.  The  Alchymilt, 


That  free  from  gouts  thou  l 

And  clear  from  scabs,  produe'd  by  fteealng  III. 

Drydev     " 
Th'  infectious  scab,  arising  from  extremes 
Of  want,  or  surfeit,  is  by  water  cur'd 
Of  lime,  or  sodden  stave-acre,  or  oil 
Dispersive  of  Norwegian  tar.  renown'd 
By  virtuous  Berkeley,  whose  benevolence 
Kxplot'd  its  powers,  and  easy  medicine  thence 
Sought  for  the  poor.  Dyer.  The  Fleea,  b.  x. 

A  kind  of  periodic  bird,  [the  cuckoo] 

Of  nastv  hue.  and  body  scabby, 

No  would-be  plav-wricht  half  so  shahby. 

Lloyd.   To  David  Garrick,  Esq.  (1.60.)  p.  84. 

SCA'BBARD.  Dut.  Schabbe.  Schobbe  vetus. 
Operculum,  (Kilian.)  In  Dutch  and  German, 
Scheide,  or  Schet/de,  a  sheath,  (qv. )  from  A  S. 
Scead-an,  separate,  sprrretrare,  dividere;  to  sepa- 
rate, to  dispart.  Scabbard,  (Scauberd.  in  R. 
GloucWter)  seems  to  form  more  readily  from 
A.  S.  Scaf-an.     See  Scab. 


The  sheath  or  case  in  which  a  sword  or  other 
instrument  is  enclosed,  and  from  which  it  is 
drawn. 

Old  K.  You  will  say  so  then, 
Alas  sweet  neece,  all  this  is  but  the  scabbard, 
Now  I  draw  forth  the  weapon, 

Biauyn.  Sf  Fletch.  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Sometimes  it  [lightning]  hath  been  known  to  scorch  up 
the  cloaths  without  penetrating  the  body;  and  sometimes 
again,  to  break  all  the  bones  without  discolouring  the  ilesh 
or  cloaths;  nay.  even  to  melt  the  sword  without  injuring 
the  scabbard. —  Warburton.  Julian,  b.ii.  c.3. 

Some  of  our  people  said  they  could  distinguish  several  of 
the  natives  parading  about  in  tliu  diithcs  nt  our  unfortunate 
comrades;  and  among  them  a  chief  brandishing  Captain 
Cook's  hanger,  and  a  woman  holding  the  scabbard. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  v.  c.  4. 


SCA'BROUS.  )       Fr.  Scabreux ;  It.  Scabrdso,- 
Scabre'dity.       f  Sp.  Escabroso  ;    Lat.  Scabro- 
sus,  scaber,  from  scabies.      See  Scab. 
Rough,  rugged,  harsh,  uneven,  halting. 
Lucretius  is  scabrous  and  rough  in  these  ;  he  seeks  them : 
as  some  do  Chaucerisms   with  us,  which  were  better  ex- 
punged and  banished. — B.  Jcnsou.  Discoveries. 

He  will  find  neves,  inequalities,  roughnesse,  scabrediiy, 
palenesse  —  Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,   p.  558. 

Then,  his  verse  is  scabrous,  and  hobbling,  and  his  words 
not  every  where  well  chosen. — Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 

SCA'FFOLD.     "\       Fv.Eschafaul.eschafauder, 

Sca'ffoldage.       >  eschafaudage  ,■  Dut.  Schavot. 

Sca'ffolding,  n.  J  Some,  (says Skinner,)  derive 
from  Ger.  Schawhausz,  and  this  from  the  verb, 
schawen,  spectare,  and  hausz,  a  house  :  or  from  the 
same  schawwen,  and  vat,  a  vessel,  or  any  thing 
that  can  huld  or  contain,  (sc. )  spectators;  q.d.  a 
place  to  look  or  see  from.  Skinner  himself  prefers 
Oer.  ScHnffen,  efficere,  formare,  to  make,  to  frame, 
to  shape  ,■  fabrica  tumultuaria,  a  fahrick  hastily 
raised.  Lye  refers  to  the  A.  S.  Scglf,  a  shelf. 
The  word  is  applied  to — 

A  fabrick  raised,  a  stage  for  a  temporary  pur- 
pose ;  from  which  something  is  to  be  seen,  or  on 
which  some  spectacle  is  to  be  exhibited :  or  any 
other  structure  to  be  formed,  or  work  to  be  per- 
formed, by  builders,  painters,  or  other  artists. 
Smntitne  to  shew  his  lightnesse  and  maistrie 
He  plaieth  Herode  on  a  skaffold 


SCALE,  v. 
Scale,  n. 
Scales. 

SCALL. 

Sca'led. 
Scald,  v. 
Scald,  n. 
Sca'ling,  n. 
Sca'leless. 


Chau 


The  Millercs  Tale,  v.  3484. 


-la.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


They  dradde  none  assaut, 

Of  ginne,  gonne,  nor  skaffi 

Worc'ster  (who  had  escap'd  unhappily 

His  death  in  battle)  on  a  scaffold  dies. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars, 

And  like  a  strutting  player,  whose  conceit 

Lies  in  his  ham  string   ami  doth  thinke  it  rich 

To  heare  the  woodden  dialogue  and  sound 

'Twixt  his  stretcht  tooting,  and  the  scrtffnlage. 

Shakespeare.  Trogi.  §  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

They  [faith  and  consideration,  hearing  of  God's  word,  &c.] 
are  all  but  scaffolds  to  that  heavenly  building  of  inward 
purity  and  goodness;  and  when  this  is  .nice  finished  for 
eternity,  then  must  those  scojl  44..  all  go  down  as  things  of 
no  farther  use  or  necessity.— Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

Yet  this  solution  but  once  more  affords 

New  change  of  terms,  and  .i-./.f  4,1  ,n:,  .if  words. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  i.  Knowledge. 

As  soon  as  the  priests  had  ended  their  prayers,  the  carcass 
of  the  .log.  with  what  belonged  to  it,  were  laid  on  a  whatta, 
ox  scaffold,  about  six  feet  high,  that  stood  close  by. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

He  begins  now  to  look  for  those  excellences  which  address 

themselves  to  the  admiration,  and -i.lcrs  deception  as  a 

scaffold  i  mi  to  be  now  thrown  aside,  as  of  no  importance  to 
this  finished  fabrick.— Reynolds.  Art  of  Painting,  Note  52. 

SCALA'DO.  \     From  the  Sp.  Escalada,  sea- 
Sca'lary.         )  lada,  Fr.  Escalade;  It.  Scalata, 
the  assault  of  a  city  per  scalas,  (Skinner,)   by 
ladders.      See  Escalade,  and  Scale,  infra. 
And  therefore  friends,  while  we  hold  parley  here, 
Raise  your  scalado  on  the  other  side, 
But  enter'd  wreak  your  suffrings. 

Beaum.  8f  Fletch.   The  Double  Marriage,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
Finally  as  touching  the  honour  which  geese  deserved  and 
woon  by  discovering  the  skallade  that  the  Frenchmen  made 
into  the  capitoll  hill  of  Rome,  I  have  written  heretofore. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  XXiX.  c.  3. 
He  [Caius  Gracchus]  made  at  nearer  distances  certain 
elevated  places  and  scalary  ascents,  that  they  might  with 
better  ease  ascend  or  mount  their  horses. 

Broum.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  13, 
VOL,  II,    , 


SCA 

Skinner  says, — To  scale,  from 
the  Sp.  Escalar  ■  Fr.  Escaller, 
escheller ;  It.  Scalare,  per  sca/us, 
ascendere,  to  mount  or  ascend 
by  ladders.  Scales  (of  fish), 
from  the  Fr.  Escailles ;  It.  Sca- 
ylia.  Scales  (of  balance),  from 
the  A.  S.  Sceale,  lanx,  trutina. 
To  scald,  from  the  Fr.  Es- 
chauder,  from  the  It.  Scaldare, 
calida  mere,  q.  d.  ex-calidare,  to  burn  with 
hot  (water).  Scald  head  (he  thinks),  may  be 
— caput  ustulatum,  or  scaled  head  :  in  this  latter 
he  agrees  with  Tooke  ;  who  derives  all  these 
words  and  manv  others  (see  Shell,  Shoal,  e\c. ) 
from  the  A.  S.  Sci/l-an,  to  divide,  to  separate,  to 
make  a  difference,  to  discern,  to  skill :  and  he  is 
elaborate  and  decisive  in  his  explanation  of  some 
of  the  passages  quoted  below ;  and  which  explana- 
tions are  not  only  applicable  to,  but  confirmed  by 
various  other  passages  from  our  eider  writers,  and 
also  quoted  below.  We  have  (he  observes)  scale, 
a  ladder ;  and  thence,  scale  of  a  besieged  place  ;  a 
pair  of  scales  j  a  scale  of  degrees ;  scale  of  a  fish  or 
of  our  diseased  skin  ;  scale  of  a  bone,  or  (he  might 
have  added)  of  any  other  substance  ;  scall,  and 
scaled  or  scald  head  ;  in  all  of  which  one  common 
meaning  presents  itself,  viz.  divided,  separated. 

Scale,  Lat.  Scala,—*  ladder,  so  called  from  the 
separations  between  step  and  step,  or  of  the  sepa- 
rate stepping-pieces  of  which  it  consists.  See 
Escalade. 

Scale  of  a  besieged  place,  consequentially,  be- 
cause effected  by  mounting  or  ascending  by  a  scale 
or  ladder ;  and  to  scale,  to  mount,  to  ascend,  to 
climb. 

Scall  or  scald,  because  the  skin,  or  a  portion 
(of  the  skin)  is  separated  from  the  flesh  by  the 
heat ;  and  hence,  scalding  hot,  is  hot  enough  to 
take  off  the  skin  ;  burning  hot— excessively  hot. 
See  the  quotation  from  Sir  T.  More. 

In  Meas.  for  Meus "  The  corrupt  deputy  was 

scaled,  by  separatinq  from  him,  or  stripping  off  his 
covering  of  hypocrisy."  The  tale  of  Menenius 
(in  Coriolanus)  was  "scaled  a  little  more,"  by 
being  divided  more  into  particulars  and  degrees  ; 

more  circumstantially  or  at  length "  Scaling  his 

present  bearing  with  the  past,"  (also  in  Corio- 
lanus,) looking  separately  at  each,  and,  thence, 
comparing  them. 

"  An  old  seek  is  aye  shailing,"  ( Ray's  Scottish 
Proverbs)  i.e.  parting,  dividing,  separating,  break- 
ing, (Tooke.)  The  shedding  or  spilling  of  the 
grain  is  the  consequence. 

"  Scale, — to  spread,  as  manure,  gravel,  or  other 
loose  materials,  (North.)  Shale  or  skuil, — to 
scatter  and  throw  abroad,  as  mole  hills  are  when 
levelled,  (North.)"  Grose,  (see  also  Brocket,  and 
Jamieson,  Nares,  and  the  Commentators  on 
Shakespeare.)  Jamieson  supplies  some  peculiar 
Scottish  usages,  all  tending  to  establish  the  ety- 
mology of  Tooke. 

Next  the  foresaied  cercle  of  the  ABC  vnder  the  crosse 
line  is  marked  the  scale,  in  maner  of  twoo  squaires,  or  els 
in  maner  of  led.lers,  that  s.-ructh  by  his  xxii.  poinctes,  and 
his  diuisions  of  full  many  a  subtell  conclusion  of  this  forsaid 
scale.— Chancer.  Aslrolabie,   Conclusion. 


Upon  the  poore  folke  they  geten 

Full  much  of  that  they  spend  or  kepe, 

Nis  none  of  hem  that  they  nill  strepe, 

And  wrine  hem  selfe  well  at  full, 

Without  scalding  they  hem  pull.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

As  hote  he  was,  and  likerous  as  a  sparwe, 
With  scalled  browes  blake,  and  pilled  herd. 

Id.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  C2S. 

And  euer  amonge  the  holy  tales, 
Like  as  thei  weren  fisshes  scales 
They  fellen  from  hym  nowe  and  efte. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  h.  il. 

The  Grekes  toward  the  palace  rushed  fast 
And  couered  with  engines  the  gates  beset, 
And  rered  vp  ladders  against  the  walles, 
Under  the  windowes  scaling  by  their  steppes. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneii,  b.  ii, 


Than  shall  al  these  scalde  and  scabbed  peces  scale  clene 

of,  and  the  hole  body  of  Christes  holy  church  remaine  pure. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  185. 

He  had  promised  himself  not  only  the  conquest  of  him, 
but  the  scaling  of  the  walls,  and  delivery  of  Pamela. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 
How  often  have  I  scaled  the  craggie  oke, 
All  to  dislodge  the  raven  of  her  nest? 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  December. 
He  [Manlius  Capitolinus]  was  the  first  Roman  knight  or 
man  of  amies,  that  was  honored  with  a  murall  crown  of 
gold  for  skating  over  the  wall  in  an  assault. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  28. 


Others  have  besides  I 


,  slMrne  prickes,  as  the  v 
folke  use  to  polish  and  t 


And  here,  by  this,  is  your  brother  saved,  your  honour  un- 
tainted, the  poor  .Mariana  advantaged,  and  the  corrupt  de- 
puty scaled.— Shakespea  re.  Meas.  for  Meas.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
1  shall  tell  you 

A  pretty  tale;  it  may  be,  you  have  heard  it; 

But,  since  it  serves  my  purpose, 


To« 


a. lie    . 


-Id.  Coriolanus, 


Your  gravity  once  laid 

My  head  and  heels  together  in  the  dungeon, 
For  cracking  a  ..wW  officer's  crown,  for  which 
A  time  is  come  for  vengeance,  and  expect  it ; 
For  know,  you  have  not  foil  tluee  lours  to  live. 

Beaum.  $■  Fletch.  The  Bloody  Brothers,  Act  i. 

Will  catch  at  us,  like 
Ballad  us  out  o'  tune 
Shakespea 
But  you  have  found, 

Scaling  his  present  hearing  with  his  past, 

That  lie's  your  listed  enemy,  and  revoke 

Your  sudden  approbation.— Id.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii. 

Satan  from  hence  now  on  the  lower  stair 

Looke  down  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  view 

Of  all  this  world  at  once. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 


mpets  ;  and  scald  rhymer: 
r.lniio  .S'  Cleopatra,  Act  v. 


'■  And   Counlet  peise  I  lie  ' 

So  first  the  right  he  put  : 
And  then  the  gvant  str.n 
To  fill  the  other  scale  wi 


puissance  strong 
uch  wrong- 
Faerie  Queene,  b. 


Eva.  This  is  well;  he  has  made  us  his  vlouting-stog, 
desire  you.  that  we  maybe  friends;  and  let  us   knogc 

plains  together,  to  he  revenge  on  this  same  scall,  scur' 
cogging  companion,  the  host  of  the  garte 


Shakespeare.   Meng   Id 


of  Windsor,  Act  i 


But  to  all  weathers. 

The  chilling  frost  and  scaaling  sun,  expose 

Their  equal  face.  Carew.  Cu-lam  Krilantiicura. 

And  the  right  side  of  his  [Hugh  de  Lacie]  face  from  the 

chin  Ypwnnis  by  a  inisciianee  was  shreudlie  skalled. 

Holinshed.  Conquest  of  Ireland,  c.  24. 

Her  head— altogether  bald, 

Was  overgrown  with  scurfe  and  filthy  scald. 

Spenser.  Sh.']4l,.'ai4's  CuUadcr.  December. 

Baveuse.  f.  A  certain  scalcss  fish,  that  covers  her  selfe, 
when  she  lists  with  her  own  foam. — I'olgnive,  in  v.  Baveuse. 


■  pittifi 


outcries  he  heard 
lefully  resound, 
he  thether  steard, 
nig  phocas  bound 


me  upon  the  \ 

Spenser.  Faeri 

Before  the  gates  there  s 

■  side  a  formidable  shape  ; 


But  ended  foul  in  many  a  s 
Voluminous  and  vast,  a  sei 
With  mortal  sting. 

She  came  not,  like  a  good  < 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 


d  wife,  to  know 
I  plants  that  grow  ; 
Nor  did  so  far  from  her  own  country  roam, 
To  cure  scald-heads  and  broken  shins  at  home. 

Cowley.   Wisdom. 
Trembling  he  sat.  and  shrunk  in  abject  fears, 
From  his  wild  visage  wip'd  the  scalding  tears. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii, 
A  very  ravenous  wolf,  with  craving  maw, 
With  'hungry  teeth  ami  wide-devouring  jaw, 
He  ehaig'd  wilh  fury,  as  the  folks  report, 
Srafd  the  high  wall,  and  sack't  a  royal  fort 
Replete  with  various  wealth. 

Francis.  Horace.  Epistle,  b.  ii. 
The  head,  back,  and  tail  is  fenced  with  pretty  hard  scales, 
joyned  together  with  a  very  thick  tough  skin  :   over  its  eyes 
there  are  two  hard  scallg  knobs,  as  big  as  a  man's  fist. 

Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  1676 
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SCA 


,  we  unmoored,  and 


On  the  1 5th  of  January,  1 7 
acatta  the  guns,  which,  on  ho 
ten.— Coo*.  Third  foj/age,  b.  v.  c.  10. 

Fot  the  mind  uses  a  nicer  balance  than  the  master  of  the 
mint;  a  cobweb  will  draw  down  the  srtil*  when  nothing 
otfers  to  counterpoize  —Search.  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  i.  c.  6. 

Langh»rne.  Enlargement  nf  the  Mind,  Epis.  1. 

SCA'LLOP,  or)        See   Escalop.        Skinner 

Sco'li.op.  f  believes  from  the  A.  S.  Scald, 

sceald,  sheik ;  and  that  it  signifies  a  shell  generally, 

and  also  a  kind  of  shel!  fish,  ostreum,  piscis  testa- 

cens,  tear   e^oK-riv. 

To  scallop  is— to  form  or  shnpe  in  likeness  to 
the  edge  of  the  shell  of  the  scallop;  i.e.  with  seg- 
ments of  circles. 

The  great  fraUapiin  the  sea.  are  counted  of  the  same  rare 
fas  sca-sna'esl  winch  lie  hidden  nlsn  in  the  time  of  great 
heat  as  well  as  mid.  They  have  certaine  nailes  as  it  were, 
shining  like  fire  in  the  night  season. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  ii.  c.  33. 
Behold,  the  ensiles  nf  a  Christian  knight. 
WhoBP  fie'd  is.  like  his  minde.  of  siluer  bright 
His  blniidy  cmsse  supports  hue  c.ilden  shels, 
A  precious  pearle  in  euerv  tea  Hop  dwels. 

J.  Bcaummt.   J'pnn  L><rd  Buckingham's  Armes. 
h  was  a  gentleman  with  a 


-K    ;; 


Through  freezing 


-he  I 


cer's  hound, 
be  crown'd; 
set  thy  feet 
and  snaking  sleet 
Gag.   Trivia, 


fasts.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

fire-place,  surrounded  with  heaps  of 

Conk.  Second  Pot/age,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

SCALP,  n.  >      Skinner   derives   the   scalp   of 

Scat. p.  v.       S  the  he  id  Cin  It.  Scalpo  Mia  testa,) 

frnm  the  Out.  Shelpe,  a  shell;  and  a  scalping  iron, 

th  it  which  takes  off  the  skin  of  the  head,  scalpsit. 

Cl:i''i''il"i  inn  sctilnnim,  n  scalpendo. 

The  scalp, — is  that  which  is  shuled,  or  scaled,  or 
stripped  (the  skin,  hair,  &c.)  from  the  scull. 


scalpe  taken  c 

That  to  the 
The  deadly 


2emet  semeth  i 
e  ye  beuty  of  o 
i  out  of  the  charnel  hnw 


>ir  T.  Afore.  Worker,  p.  57. 


his  dulled  senses  all  dismay'd. 

Spenaer.   Facie  Queene,  b.  \.  c.  11. 

The  Anthropophagi,  about  the  North  pole,  use  to  drinke 

out  of  the  sculs  of  men's  heads,  and  to  weave  the  sca/pes, 

haire  and  all.  in  steed  of  mandellions  or  stomachers  before 

their  breasts,  according  as  Isogonus  the  Nt'cean  witnesseth. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.2. 

In  the  first  place  the  hairy  scalp  presents  itself  to  our 

eyes;  and  therein  is  to  be  considered  its  thickness,  sense, 

and  vessels,  with  the  muscles  that  lie  under  it. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  v.  c.  9. 
The  art  of  scalping  the  head  was  probably  introduced  to 
avoid  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  carrying  these  sanguinary 
trophies  to  any  considerable  distance. 

Beloe.  Herodotus,  b.  iv.  Note  70. 
Her  rank  oppressions  gave  them  cause  to  rise. 
Her  want  of  prudence  means,  and  arms  supplies, 
Whilst  her  brave  rage,  not  satisfied  with  life, 
Rising  in  blood,  adopts  the  scalpinn knife. 

Churchill.  Gotham,  b.  i. 

SCA'MBLE,  v.  *\       Skinner  says,  if  he   had 
Sca'mbler.  >  Greek    enough     he    would 

Sca'mbi.ivo,  n.      )  boldly  derive  from  the  Gr. 
"ZKauo-os,  ohfique,  incurvate,  writhing.       Dr.  Percy 
thinks  scamble.  to  be  so  written  for  scramble,  (qv.) 
Giffbrd,  in  his  note  upon  Ford,  says,  "  Scamhling 
appears  to  be  used  for  obtaining  by  impudent  im- 
portunity, by  false  pretences,  &c  in  a  word,  much 
in  the  sense  of  skeldsr  as  we  have  in  Johnson, 
Dekker,   and   others.       See  Todd,  who   gives   it 
amons:  the  words  considered  by  Tookc  as  false 
English. 
Whereas  I  bathe  not  now  in  blisse  pardie. 
But  boyle  in  Bale  and  shamble  thus  in  skathe, 
Bycause  I  thinke  im  thine  vnennstancie. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

It  may  be  In  like  sort  that  your  honour  will  take  ofTense 

at  my  rash  and  retchlesse  behauhmr  vsed    in  the  composi- 

tico  of  this  volume,  and  much  more  that  being  scumbled  vp 


after  this  manner,  I  dare  presume  to  make  tendour  of  the 

protection  therof  vr.to  your  inn:>hi"s  bards. 

Halinihed.  Ckro  tiete,  Eplst.  Ded. 
"  Tea,  bat  it  is  a  harder,  and  not  so  ea^ie  for  an  old  mm, 

since  the  cushion  was  taken  away  frnm  it :"  meaning,  since 

Dr.  Scambler  bad  scumbled  away  the  revenues  thereof. 

Fater.    Worthies.    Loudon. 
Cn-nt.  My  lord,  I'll  tell  you.— that  self  bill  is  urg'd, 
Which  in  the  e'eventh  year  o'  the  las:  king's  reign 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  against  us  yass'd, 
But  that  the  wambling  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  oi 


■,,'.        .,„:, 


r.  Act  i.  s 


A  world  of  desp^rat?  un    erMki'irjs.  pnssUiIy, 
Procures  some  hungry  meals,  some  tavern  surfeits, 
Snme  fripperv  m  hide  nakedness;  perhaps 
The  smwt>h  ,.,  hall  a  ducat  now  and  then 
To  maraud  noise  it  wit],  the  lalt'iin-,'  hostess, 

For  a  week's  lodging.— Ford.  Chaste  $  Noble,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

But  now  the  pillars  that  hare 

Up  this  blessed  town  in  that  reeular  debate,  and 
Seambting.  are  dead,  the  more'*  the  pity. 

Beaum  8f  Fletch.  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Act  iv.  sc.  2 


And  what  they 


SCA 

Vossius  de  Vitiis  .■  —  he  derives  o-koi'SeiXoi'  with 
Scapula,  from  o-Ko£-eix,  tn  halt,  to  trip,  to  stumble  ; 
and  expl  iin~  it  to  be  any  thin?  laid  in  the  way. 
th.it  may  cause  th-  p  issen.'er,  who  strikes  his  t'o..c 
against  it,  to  stumble  or  fall.  And  hi 
New  Test.  <rfcai<iSaAig-eu<  is  tniet.i  to  cause  one 
to  fall  into,  to  ensnare  into,  sin  and  rail 
Parikurnt,  and  the  quotation  from  Sharp.) 
Scandal  is. — 

A  cause  or  occasion  of  sin  ;  also,  a  charge  or 
imputation  of  sin  or  evil,  of  guilt  or  criminality  ; 
(falsely,  is  usually  implied  or  understood.) 

is  also  applied—to  things  scandalous, 
opprobrious,  or  infamous. 


.  lasting  j 


.,.  |  through  ' 
Drayton.  Th 


On  the  Death  of  the  Ear!  of  i 


father' 


The  Scots'  proverh  (is]  "  It  is  well  1 
son  was  never  a  scamhlrr  "    A  scamhler.  in  its  literal  sense, 
is  one  who  goes  about  among  his  friends  to  get  a  dinner,  by 
the  Irish  called  a  cosherer. 

Sleerens.  Note  on  Shakespeare's  Much  Adoe,  ut  sup. 

SCA'MPER,  v.      The  It.  Scampare.     Fr.  Es- 
camper,    Sp.  Escampnr.  to  escape,  are  derived  by 

Menage  from  campus,  thus exscampus.  exscam,m, 

scatnpn  ;  to  run  frnm  the  field,  ex  campo  exire.    See 
To  Escape,  and  Scape. 

To  run  with  the  speed  and  disorder  of  those 
who  are  pursued  by  an  enemy. 

His  wandering  slaves  lie  did  command. 

And  made  them  scamper  right,  and  in  rude  rantres  run. 
Pomfret.  D.U*  Noviaainut. 

We  were  fore'd  to  cut  our  cables  in  all  haste,  and  scamper 
away  as  well  as  we  could.— Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  lliSS. 

What  causes  move  us.  knowing  as  we  must, 

That  these  menageries  all  fail  their  trust. 

To  i 


By  their  petulant  ' 

The  goods  den. 

Of  no  meane  person  :  who  [they 

Could  neuer  more  see  his  return 

Chapman. 


vnuld  say) 
r.   Odyssey, 


.  \r, -■ 


hi  ps   i 


s  and  puppies  cost  i 


While 

S  C  A  N,  v.  \     Fr.  Scandre  un  vers  ,■   It.  Scandere 
Sca'nsion.  fan  rerso  ,•    Lat.  Scandere  versus  :  — 

sic  enim  (says  Skinnerl  ab  uno  digito  ad  altcrum 

quasi  per  gradus  ascendimus. — 

To  measure,  and  number  the  feet  of  averse; 

to  examine  it ;  and  thus,  generally, — to  examine, 

to  balance,  to  ponder,  to  weigh. 


I  thought  highe  time  about  me  for  to  looke. 

Gascoigne.  Memories. 
Whose  silver  (rates  fhv  which  there  sate  an  hory 
Old  aged  sire,  with  hnwer  g'.as-e  in  hand, 
Hight  Tvmel  she  entred,  were  heliefe  or  sory; 
Ne  staide  till  she  the  hi-hest  stme  had  scavd, 
Where  Cynthia  did  sit.  that  never  still  did  stand. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  Of  Mula'jilitie,  c.G. 
Moreover,  it  was  commonly  scanned  abroad  of  everybody, 
ed  the  goddess  was  not  content,  nor  glad  of  Al- 


that 

and  that  she  did  hide  herself, 
would  not  see  him,  nor  have  him  come  near  her. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  181. 
Bold  is  the  wretch,  and  blasphemous  the  man, 
Who,  finite,  will  attempt  to  scan 
The  works  of  him  that's  infinitely  wise. 

Pomfret.  On  the  Divine  Attributes. 
Polr/.  Myreverend  city- Friends,  you  are  well  met! 
On  what  great  work  were  your  grave  wisdoms  set? 
Which  of  my  actions  were  vnu  tantnii'a  here? 

S'gden.  Marriage  a-la-Mode,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
A  pen  I  handled  for  a  fan, 
And  learnt  not  how  to  dance  but  scan. 

H'harlrm.  Sappho    Advice. 
Wonderful  is  the  advantage  of  scansion,  aided  by  the  oc- 
casional admission  of  / .  <  prrrehusmaticus,  in  detecting  the 
errors  of  copyists  and  printers. 

G,p,rd.  B.  Jonson.   Workt,  vol.  iii.  p.  178.  Note. 

SCA'NDAL,  n.     ^        Fr.  Scandale :    It.  Scan. 
Sca'ndal,  t).  I  dalo  ;  Sp.  Escandaln  ;  Low 

Sca'xdalize,  v.       I   Lat.  Scandalum.     The  Gr. 
SCA'NDALOUS.  r  SKni'SaiW.    crKai-rinAifto.  — 

Sca'ndalocsly.       I  are     only     to     be     found 
Scandalousness.  )  apud    ecclesia    scrip/ores. 
16.4 


Beaum    §  Fle.lch     Iiiui/:;r.uiS  Llr.u'.tnanl,  Actii.sc: 

Cat.  Hear  me.  the  villain 
Scandals  her.  honnur'd  lords. 

Id     Th'  Lau-es  of  Candy.    Act  ii.  sc  I 

For  nr.w  thou  art  enfore'd  t'  anolneize 

With  forei-li  states,  lor  two  enorniou-  things. 

Wherein  then  dost  appear  to  seat 

The  public  right,  and  common   muse  of  kin-.'s. 

This,  hv  the  calumniators  of  F.*: 
injected  as  one  of  the  ti 

ding  to  mv  cliarila 
nit  a  very  virtuous  sense.— C;„-l.„.  Of  lih.n,, 


taken  from  them,  yet  as  we  comnv" 

a  quite  different  sense  in  our  language  Too.  v,  iiac  thuae  tonus 

have  in  scripture. — Sharp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  3. 

A  troop  of  silly  pilgrims,  as  "lis  said. 
Foolishly  zealnus,  scaudaioush,  play'd, 
Instead  of  heroes,  and  of  love's  complaints, 
The  angels,  God,  the  virgin,  and  the  saints. 

Dryden.   The  Art  of  Poetry. 

TVTien  Scandal  has  new  minted  an  old  lie, 

Or  tax'd  invention  for  a  fresh  supply, 

'Tis  call'd  a  satire,  and  the  world  appears 

Gathering  around  it  with  erected  ears.— Cotcper.  Charily. 

Words  tending  to  scandalize  a  magistrate :  or  person  in 
a  public  trust,  are  reputed  more  highly  ir  virions  than  when 
spoken  of  a  private  man. — Blackstone.  Com.  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

Then  TCatnre  injur',!,  sc.ndaliz'd,  defil'd, 
TTnveil'd  her  blushing  cheek,  look'd  on.  and  smil'd. 

Cou-per.  Expostulation. 
But  if  that  proves  otherwise:  and  either  the  scandalous- 
ness of  their  lives,  or  imminent  danger  of  being  at  length 
perverted  by  them,  requires  a  more  speedy  and  abrupt  step 
to  be  taken,  we  shall  do  well,  on  some  flagrant  occasion,  to 
"  commerce  with  them  at  once. 

Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  28. 


ij. 


Junius  has  some  suspicion 
that  Scant,  may  he  from  the 
A.  S.  verb  Scctn-nn,  fran":cre, 
comminuerc  ;  to  break,  to  re- 
duce to  small  pieces.  Skinner 
says,  —  Scant,  to  which  any- 
thing is  wanting;  any  thing 
cut  or  shorn  close  ;  from  which 
the  rnnf/Vs  or  corners  are  cut 
or  shorn  away.  See  Cantle, 
Canton-. 

Curt,  short  ;   deficient,  scarce,  sparing,  parsi- 
monious, penurious. 

Scantlrt.—a  short  or  small  piece  or  portion  ;  a 
portion  or  proportion. 


SCANT, 
Scant,  n 
Scant,  v. 
Sca'ntt. 
Sca'ntilt. 
Sca'ntixess. 
Sca'n  ii  v 
Sca'ntness. 
Sca'ntle,  v. 
Sca'ntlbt. 


SCA 

To  scantte,— to  shear  or  divide;  to  reduce  to  I 
Bmall  pieces  or  portions ;  to  diminish,  to  lessen,  ;  ' 
to  be  deficient,  to  toil  or  fall.  , 

And  Seint  Gregory  Etayth,  that  precious  clothing  is  culpable  I 

for  the  derthf  nf  it.  ami  i'.T  Lis  sol'tn^se.  and  for  his  stniime-  ' 
nesse  and  disiruisinir.  and  for  the  suDerlluitee,  or  for  the  i 
inordinate  *c-i  u».. ■;...■  of  it.— C.aurcr.  The  Persoiies  Tale.       \  , 


i  provisions  are  the  staple  commodity  of  thnt  place  and 
s  neighbourhood,  the  knowledge  of  t':-  ~: 
be  of  great  use  to  such  cii.i--.rs,  as  iim 
r  scant. — Anion.   Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 


applies   remedy  to    these    mischief?. 


:  i,c.i>,t/u'.-;s.- 


It  appeareth.  I\I.  Harding 
reuaile  the  traditit 


-Id.  Rom.  of  the  R. 


Bp.  Jewell.  RgptiS  to  Hardhirjr,  p.  552. 
The  tyme  doth  flete,  and  T  see  how  the  bowers  do  bend, 

So  fat.  that  1  hauu  .,c  mi  the  space  to  marke  my  roinniing 

end.  Wyatt.  The  Absence  of  his  Loue. 

Alurede  ladde  an  vncertayne  lvl'e,  and  vneasv,  v.i.h  fewe 

folks  aboute  bvm   in  the   wode  cnuntree  of  Sonicrset^hyre, 


Thau  to  brvnpe  this  sMrye  to  effecte,  whereof,  if  I  shuld 
declare  ye  speciahves  tb-reof.  wolde  aske  a  longe  tyme  ;  for 
V  shall  vnderstnnde  that  thev-.e  ii  stnrves  of  the  great 
Charlvs.  and  of  this  t,^ws,  occupy  in  Fieshe,  of  leuys  of 
eteax  scateteoiiy  ouer  LX1III.— Id.  lb.  c.  C2 

And  after  Whitsontyde  the  kyng  beyng  scantly  hole  of 
y«  wofid.  as-em'ilvd  bis  tioust  and  made  toward  j"  kynges 
cf  We.tiaxo.i  —  Li    lb.  e,  i:;o. 


she  [the  Nun  of  Kent]  was 
jiving  hypocrite;  the  good 
her  so  long,  that  he  could 

,  volii.  pt.  ii.  b,  ii.  No.  21. 
Drayton.  I>uvid  §•  Goliah. 


ng  in  unwieldy  bulk,  or  sinking 


f  alone.— Dryden.  Etconora. 

if  sensual  goods,  that  we  not 

:unstant  succession  and  circle 
X/A-.pt.iii.  c.3. 

in  of  capacity,  which  we  are 


apparent  good,  that 


>  so  far  as  to  keep  i 


tanking 


the  Duke  of  Monta; 

Key 

To  suppose  the 


i  still  firm  ;  be  prov 


In  plenty  hoard 


Per.  Was  she  a  maid  do  you  think! 

For  s|,j  had  hut  a  *m»t  fame 

BmunuffFtetck   Rule  a  Wife,  $c  Act  i 


Scott.  Lay  of  the  last  Minsticl,  c.  3. 

SCAPE,  v.  )      i.  e.   'Scope  or  escape,  (qv.) 
Scape,  n.       \      To  go  away,   get    away,  (sc.) 
out  ot"  the  reach  of  danger,  out  of  difficulty,  out 
of  sight,  out  of  notice  ;  to  avoid  or  evade. 

Heo,  that  niygte  ul  ,-t  .>/.■■,  b;  gmie  to  fie  faste. 

R.  Gloucester,  p  20. 
Git  he  shaped  out,  the  monke  of  prisoun. 

For   wbanne  thei    schulen   seie  pees  is  and  sikyrnesse, 


SCA 

A  scapular;/,  ( Fr.  Scapulaire  ;  It.  ScaputArc ; 
Sp.  Escapulario,)  so  called  because  thrown  over 
the  shoulders.     See  the  quotation  from  Brevint. 

What  betnkeneth  your  great  hood,  jour  scaplerie,  your 
knotted  girdle,  and  your  wide  cope  ? 

Jack  Upland.  Imputed  1"  Chaucer. 

Not  one  side  too  heavy  for  the  other,  hut  all  in  nine  equi- 

part  ;  on  the  other  pnrt  tie  viscera  of  the  holly  counterpoised 
with  the  Wei    ht  oflhe  ::c  ipulnr  part,  and  that  useful  cushion 
of  tlesh  behind.— Derltam.  t'husieo-Thcologti,  b  v.  c.  2. 
The  head  of  the  shoulder-bone  being  round,  is  inserted 

upon  every  occasion  -  -  11  ....  i/nnr  cw/  </•'>'!/<  I),  vii.  c.  5. 


,m   the   neck 
;  hereon  who 


The  l.adtrc  it  pin-  which   is  rail' 
made  of  two  Bm  ill  pie. 

SCAR,  n.  ~)  Fr.  Eschar :  Gcr.  Srhar,  vul- 
nus,  vel  iccisio.  (says  Wachtef;) 
tVotn   the    Ger.  Schrer-en,  secure, 

Sca'rry.  )  to  sheer,  to  cut,  (sec  SltF.felt;) 
and  Serenitis  derives  from  the  Sw.  Sham,  to 
cut:— and  in  Sw.  Sheier  (Ihre  says)  is  a  rock 
divided  from  the  land;  and  Tooke  considers  it 
{scar)  to  be  the  past  part,  nf  the  A.  S.  Scjr-an. 
to  shear,  to  cut,  to  divide,  to  separate.  Camde'- 
says,— scan  is  a  enn-v.  stnnv  hill  ;  and  Ran-  a 
scone,  the  cliff  of  a  rock,  and  a  naked  rock  on  fhr 
dry  land,  from  the  Sax.  Carre;  cauies.  Pot  scars 
(he  adds),  pdt-sAmfs,  or  bruken   pieces  of  puts. 


the  same  word,  (Roy.) 


Such  is  the  .raniilir  of  them  here  in  Em; 

parison  of  the  p'eiuie  that  is  to  be  seene  in  ot 

Holiushed.   Description  ../  Emjla 


i  onrf  Miracles,  b.  i. 
do  but  search  into 


laid  before  you  scape;  we  have  wife  a 
,y  Fletch.   The  Honest  Man's  Fortune, 


H. 

Rap  coal  I  sell 


Drayton.   The  Moon-Cal'. 


And  I 


:arkt 


Id.  Noah's  Flood. 

While  the  world  was  hut  thin,  the  ages  of  mankind  were 

longer:  and  as  the  world  grew  I'uller.  so  their  lives  were 

successivelv  reduced  to  a  shorter  >eantlet,  till  they  came  to 

that  time  of  life  which  they  now  have. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind. 
Why  am  I  JCOnfeS.  by  a  nf-rgalU  birth? 
My  >oul  disclaims  the  kindred  of  her  earth. 

Dryden.  Absalom  5"  Achilophel. 


.  Jupiter  or  Pan, 


Satyr,  or  fawn,  c 


Milton    Paradise  Regained.  1 


colour,  the  parts  t 


„<eer    Con.  i.  Ptol. 


C.aswjne.  Fruites  o/  Warrt. 


Ilulland.  Plinie,  b.  x: 


The  Tragedy  of  Ifoffmnn,  (1C31.) 
His  fury  when  his  waves  on  Fumesse  seem  to  war, 

Drayton.  Polf-Otbiom  s.  28. 
So  after  all  the  spoil,  dispra.-e  and  wreck, 
That  time,  the  world    and  death,  rcuid  i-rinc;  combin'd( 


Safe  and  all  tearless  j 


FlouersofSin: 


Holiruktd.  Historic  of  Scotland,  an.  H27. 
Wretch  <  thou  hast  >  ,pd  ajsin.  once  more  thy  flight 
Has  sav'd  thee,  and  the  partial  cod  of  Unlit. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  XX. 

SCA'PULAR.  \      Lat. Scapula,  the  shoulder- 

Sca'pclarv.        (blades;    from  o-«a7rreo-Gat,    to 

be    hollow  :     externally    they    project,    internally 

thev   are   hollow,    (Vossius.)     Of  or   pertaining 

to— 

The  shoulder  blades. 


Drgden.    r,,g,l    Ceorgics,}>.l. 
We  found  in  it  both  the  hands  of  Captain  Cook  entire, 

tluin.    that    ilii.u'td    the   thumb   fiom    the    lore  finger,    the 
whole  length  oi  the  metacarpal  hone. 

Cook.   Third  Voyage,  b.  V.  c.  4. 

SCA'RAB.  )      Lat.  Scarahccus;    It.  Starebeti 
Sca'rabie.    )  Gr.   Ka.po.t3os. 


Beaum.  St  Fleleh.   Thierry  tj  Thendcret,  Actu.  SC.  1. 
TJp  to  my  pitch  no  common  judgment  flies, 
I  scorn  all  earthly  dung-bred  teWflOfiM. 

Drayton.  Ideas  S.  31. 


SCA 


Such  as  you  render  the  throne  of  majesty,  the  court,  ins- 
pected and  contemptible;  you  are  scnmbees  that  batten  in 
her  dung,  and  have  no  palats  to  taste  her  curious  viands. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.   The  Elder  Brother,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Hew  the  scarab  lays  its  eggs  in  the  leaf,  whether  by  terre- 
brating  the  leaf,  or  whether   the    maggot  when  hatched, 


With  loftie  eyes,  halfe  loth  to  looke  so 
She  thancked  them  in  her  disdainefull 
Ne  other  grace  vouchsafed  them  to  sh< 
Of  princesse  worthy 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 


doth  i 


[  could  never  s 


Derham.  Physica-Theology,  b.  ii.  c 
times  painted  a  hawk. 


To  signify,  the 
this  was  tropical  ; 
in  its  claws,  and  this,  as  we  see  in  Clemens,  was  of  the 
enigmatic  kind. —  Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  4. 

SCA'RAMOUCH.     It.  Scaramixcia ,-  Fr.  Es- 

carmocheur ; — a  skirmisher. 

A  buffoon,  so  called,  from  the  skirmishing 
antieks  he  performs. 

They  [Saturr.ian  and  Fescennine  verses]  were  made  ex- 
tempore, and  were,  as  the  French  call  them,  impromptus  ; 
for  which  the  Tarsians  of  old  were  much  renowned  ;  and  we 
see  the  daily  esamples  of  them  in  the  Italian  farces  of  Har- 
lequin and  Scaramucha. — Dryden.  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 

Th'  Italian  merry-andrews  took  their  place, 

And  quite  debauch'd  the  stage  with  lewd  grimace; 

Instead  of  wit.  and  humours,  your  delight 

Was  there  to  see  two  hobby-horses  fight. 

Stout  scaramoucha  with  rush  lance  rode  in, 

And  ran  a  tilt  at  centaure  Arlequin. 

Dryden.  Epilogue  spoken  by  Mr.  Hart. 

Scaramouch  is  to  have  the  honour  of  the  day,  and  now 
marches  to  the  engagement  on  the  shoulders  of  the  philo- 
sopher.—  Warburton.  On  Prodigies,  p.  31. 

SCARCE,  adj.}         Fr.EscarS;     It.  Scarso  ; 

Scarce,  ad.  Sp.  Escasso  ;     Dut.  Schaers. 

Sca'rcely.  \  Menage  forms  the  It.  Scarso 

Sca'rceness.        f  from  exparcus  ,■    Wachter, — 

Sca'rcity.  from    the    Ger.  Karg  :    Dut. 

Sca'p.cehead.  J  Karig.  Tooke  thinks  it.  may 
have  a  northern  origin,  but  proposes  nothing. 
In  Dut.  Schaers,  is  a  share,  from  sheer-en,  A.  S. 
Scyr-an,  to  shear.  May  not  schaers,  parcus,  be 
from  the  same  source,  sheared  or  short,  (see 
Short;)  and  thus  mean  short;  consequentially, — 

Deficient,  wanting,  sparing  ;  parsimonious,  pe- 
nurious ;  and  also  rare,  unfrequent. 

Hys  moder  he  dude  in  warde,  Si  sears  Iyf  lede  he  fonde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  334. 
For  I  seie  this  thing,  he  that  soweth  scarsli  schal  also 
repe  srarsli,  and  he  that  sowith  in   blessyngis  schal  also 
repe  of  blessyngis. —  Wiclif.  2  Cor.  c.  9. 
tooke  that  no  man  for  scarce  thee  hold 
For  that  may  greeue  thee  manifold. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
The  thridde  maner  is  venial  sinne  ;  trewely.  scarsely  may 
,  for  the  corruption  and 


Conceals  him  ;  v.  hen  twelve  years  he  scarse  had  seen, 

I  lost  him.  but  so  found,  as  well  I  saw 

He  could  not  loose  himself:  but  went  about 

His  Father's  business.— Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.i 

And  what  the  people  but  a  herd  confus'd, 

A  miscellaneous  rabble,  who  extol 

Tiling  vulgar,  ami  wei!  weigh'd,  srarce  worth  the  prais 

They  praise  and  they  z  ' 


And  know  not  whom, 


Id.  lb.  b. 


And  eke  so  faint  in  even"  ioynt  and  vayne, 
Through  that  fraile  fountain,  which  him  feeble  made, 
That  scarcely  could  he  weeld  his  bootlesse  single  blade. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c. 
High  o'er  his  head  the  circling  lash  he  wields; 
His  bounding  li 

For  the  raritv  of  transparent  gems,  their  lustre,  and  the 
great  value,  which  their  scarceness,  and  men's  folly  sets 
upon  them,  imboldens  some  to  say,  and  inclines  others  to 
believe,  that  such  rare  and  noble  productions  of  nature 
ndowed  with  proportionable,  and  consequently, 
'■  _       -Boyle.    »',„;.-,,  vol   iii    p.  514. 


SCA 

A.  S.  Scearf,  is  a  fragment,  probably  from  the 
verb  Scyr-an,  to  shear,  to  separate  :  and  a  scarf, 
fascia,  qua  laesum  brachium  sttspenditur.  semper 
ex  latiori  serico  vel  linteo  descendilur,  (Skinner.) 

Scarf  is  applied  to— 

A  loose  piece,  (sc. )  of  silk,  gauze,  &c.  used  as 
an  article  of  dress,  or  for  the  purpose  mentioned 
by  Skinner,  viz.  to  support  a  disabled  limb. 

Scarf  or  Scarp,  (  FY.  Escarpe.)  Cotgrave  calls 
"  a  littie  wall  without  the  main  rampier  of  a  fort," 
i.e.  separated  from  it. 

To  scarf  ( see  the  quotation  from  Anson), — to 
piece  or  put  parts  or  pieces  together. 

Ham.  Vp  from  my  cabii 
My  sea-gowne  scar/1  aboul 
Grop'd  I  to  finde  c 


;  in  the  darke, 
Shakespeare.  Hamlet, 


The  sturdy  plough-man  doth  the  sol 
All  scarfed  with  py'd  colours  to  the 
"Whom  Indian  pillage  hath  made  fortunate, 
And  now  he  gins  to  loathe 


^1  \U-are) 


All  hands  are  at  work,  first  to  build  the  house  they  are  to 
dwell  in.  and  to  divide  it  into  its  several  apartments,  and 
then  to  store  them  all  with  provision  against  the  ensuiDg 
time  of  scarcity.— Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  4. 

Another  defect  of  this  great  painter  [Rubens]  is  his  inat- 
tention to  the  foldings  of  his  drapery,  especially  that  of  his 
women  ;  it  is  scarcely  ever  cast  with  any  choice  or  skill. 

Reynolds.  A  Tcur  to  Flanders  §•  Holland. 


103. 


Bp.  Hall,  b. 
For  this  was  TJony,  Florimells  ow-ne  d™ 
■Whom  having  lost  (as  ye  have  hea 
And  finding  in  the  way  the  scattre 
The  fortune  of  her  life  long  time  did  feare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  r 


"With  eager  haste  away  she 


Skinner   gives  a 
o  dis-courage  : — animos  seu  cor 


SCARE, 
the  It.  Score 
adimere. 

To  scare  seems  to  be,  to  cause  to  separate,  or 
disperse,  (A.  S.  Scyran,  see  Scar.)  We  have 
the  expression — To  sheer  off, — applied  when  it 
appears  dangerous  or  disagreeable  to  stay  any 
longer.     And  see  To  Fear. 

To  disperse,  or  put  to  flight ;  and  hence,  ap- 
plied to  the  feeling  which  causes  or  attends  the 
flight  :— 

To  terrify,  to  affright  or  frighten. 


The  very  same  Metellus  1 


ecame  blind  in  his  old  age  i  for 
skare-fire,  at  what  time  as  he 

would  have  saved  and  got  away  the  Palladium,  i.  the  image 

of  Minerva,  out  of  the  temple  of  "" 


SCA'RIFY.  l>.    )        Fr.    Scarifier;     It.    Scarifi- 

Scarifica'tion.  (care:   Lat.  Scariftcare.      But 

Vossius  thinks  Scari/o  the  true  Latin  word.  fir. 

^Kapttp-aadat,  scalpere.  radere,  superficiem  leviter 

scindere.     The  A.  S.  Scyr-an,  to  cut  (see  Scar), 

still  presents  itself  as  the  root.      Cotgrave  says,— 

Slightly  to  open  or  make  incision  into. 

And  for  the  foresaid  corns  of  the  feet  especially,  if  they  be 

scarrijied  and  scraped  before,  it  is  of  great  I 


Holland.  Plinie,  1 


xxii.  c.  23. 


Holland.  Plinie, 


:  delit 


-Id.   The  Persones  Tale. 


Of  n  hich  ther  was  a  dosein  in  that  hous. 
Worthy  to  hen  stewardes  of  rent  and  lond 
Of  anv  lord  that  is  in  Englelond, 
To  maken  him  live  by  his  propre  good, 
In  honour  detteles,  but  if  he  were  wood, 
Or  live  as  scarsly,  as  him  list  desire. 

Id.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  579. 

But  in  his  court  let  him  first  deuise 
To  exile  scurcehead  and  couetise. 

Lidgale.   The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

This  is  to  eayn,  the  more  that  cloth  is  wasted,  the  more 
nust  it  cost  to  the  poure  peple  for  the  scarcenesse. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

I  say  ret  that  honestee  in  clothing  of  man  or  woman  is 
incovenable,  but  cettes  the  superfluitee  or  disordinat  scor- 
■itee  of  clothing  is  reprevable. — Id.  lb. 

For  thv  my  sonne,  as  thou  arte  holde 

Touchende  of  this  telle  me  the  shrifte, 

Hast  thou  be  scarse  or  large  of  gifte 

Unto  thy  loue,  whom  thou  seruest  —  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Wliat  man  that  scarse  vs  of  his  good. 

And  wol  not  gyue,  he  shall  nought  take.— Id.  lb.  p.  159. 

Panthus.  quod  I,  in  what  estate  stand  we? 
Or  for  refuge  what  fortresse  shall  we  take  ? 
Scarse  spake  I  thus,  when  wailing  thus  he  sayd. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 
the  riche  wanteth,  what  can  the  pore  finde, 


■  Lett 


My  grained  ; 


that  body,  where  against 
l  hundred*  times  hath  broke, 
loone  with  splinters. 
Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Activ.  sc.  5. 
Th'  insnared  fish,  here  on  the  toppe  doth  scud, 
There  underneath  the  hanckes,  then  in  the  mud  ; 
And  with  his  franticke  fits  so  scares  the  shole, 
That  each  one  takes  his  hyde  or  starting  hole. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  5. 
Thereat  the  scarcrow  wexed  wondrous  prowd, 
Through  fortune  of  his  first  adventure  fayre. 
And  with  big  thundering  voire  rtvyled  him  lowd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Bob.  Oh  craven-chicken  of  a  cock  o'  th'  game  ;  well,  what 
remedv  ?  did  thy  father  see  this.  O'  my  conscience,  we 
would'cut  off  thy  masculine  gender,  crop  thine  ears,  beat 
out  thine  eyes,  and  set  thee  in  one  of  the  pear-trees  for  a 
scarecrow. — Beaum.  $  Fletch.  Love's  Cure,  Actii.  sc.  2, 

It  much  conduces,  all  the  cares  to  know 
Of  gardening,  how  to  scare  nocturnal  thieves, 
And  how  the  little  race  of  birds  that  hop 
From  sprav  to  spray,  scooping  the  costliest  fruit 
Insatiate,  undisturb'd.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 


Now  concerning  the  juice  or  soveraigne  liquour  before- 
said,  the  manner  was  to  draw  i 
scarification,  either  out  of  the  i 
maister  stalke.— Id.  lb.  b.  xix 


■  forth  of  the  stem  and 


with  all  the  artifice  of  r 


so  we  kept  under  sal 
Dumpier.   Voyages, 


Ah.:   -. 


who  in  a  common  scarsilie,  lyueth  most  scarsely,  and  f 
quickliest  the  sharpencsse  of  staruing,  when  euerye  man 
lor  lack  is  hungerbitten. 

Cheeke.    The  Hurl  of  Sedition,  p.  49. 

The  grounde  was  vntylled  and  vnsowen,  wherof  ensued 

great  scarsytie  and  hunger,  and  after  hunger  ensued  deth. 

Fabyan.  Chronyclc,  c.  75. 


Goldsmith.  The  Traveller. 

SCARF,  n.  \      Also  written  Scarp.      Fr.  Es. 

Scarf,  v.      (  eharp  ,•    Ger.  Scherpe.      Skinner 

derive?  from  the  Ger.  Schcrf,  segmen,  or  rather 

from   the    A.  S.    Scearp,  clothing,  apparel.       In 

1C7G 


They  will  think  you  defunct  in  earnest,  and  findine;  your 
vital  motions  continue,  hut  no  signs  of  sensation,  they  will 
send  doctors  and  surgeons  to  wrap  you  in  Misters  and 
scarify  you  all  over. 

Search.  Light  of  Xature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  23. 

SC  A'RLET,  adj.  ">      Fr.  EscarJate  ■.  Sp.Esrar- 

Sca'rlet,  n.  S  lata  ;     It.  Scarlatlo  ;     Ger. 

Scharlach  ;    Low  Lat.    Scarletum.       Of  unknown 

origin.      See  Scharlach   in  Wachter,    Ecarlate  in 

Menage,  Scarlatum  in  Du  Cange. 

Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 

Ful  streite  yteyed.  and  shoon  ful  moist  and  newe. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  458. 

Hee  had  a  faire  companion  of  his  way, 
A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red. 
Purfled  with  gold  and  pcarle  of  rich  assay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

All  sodainely  she  saw  transfigured 
Her  linnen  stole  to  robe  of  scarlet  red. 
And  moone-like  mitre  to  a  crowne  of  gold. 


To  say  nothing  of  the  graine  brought  out  of  Galatia, 
Affricke,  and  Portugall.  whereof  is  made  the  royall  skarlel, 
reserved  for  princes  only  and  great  captaines  to  weare  in 
their  rich  mantles  of  estate  and  coats  of  armes. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  uli.  c.2. 

"When  they  [the  cochineel]  fly  up  they  are  red,  when  they 
fall  down  they  are  black  :  and  win  n  tir^t  tliev  are  quite  dry 
they  are  white  as  the  shect_wherein  they  lie,  though  the 


SCA 

which  would   pass  unnoticed,   or  might 

Invested  with  the  t:old  chain  .-mil  the  •;rnrl,-l  mbe,  :i  solemn 
■moxiery  of  magistracy.—  U>f>.x.  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  56. 
There  was  one  piece  of  scarlet  broad-cloth,  four  or  five 
"yards  in  length,  conspicuous  among  the 
which,  no  doubt,  had  been  a  present  frorr 

Cook,   Third  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

SCA'RMOGE.      See  Skirmish. 

SCATHE,  v.  \       Goth.   Skath-jan,    ga-shath- 

Scatfie,  n.  jan  ;    A.  S.  Scath-an,  s'cath-ian; 

Sca'theful.  >  Ger.  Schaden;  Dut.  Schaeden  ,- 
Scatheless.  I  Sw.  Skada.  The  A.  S.  Scad- 
Sca'thely.  J  ian, sca>d~an, dividere, separare, 
rto  divide,  to  sever  (see  Shade),  appears  to  give 
the  origin.  Sceath-ian  is,  to  take  away,  to  steal. 
And  hence — "  to  harm,  hurt,  or  do  scath,  or  mis- 
chief."    To  scathe  may  thus  be — 

To  separate,  to  sever,  (sc.)  parts  constituting 
one  whole  ;  what  appertains  or  belongs  to  an- 
other ;  and,  thus,  to  harm  or  injure  ;  also,  to  sever, 
to  split,  to  rend  asunder,  to  destroy. 

Grete  scath'-  afterward  in  a  1  i title  thrawe 
Come  til le  kyng  R-  for  that  envios  sawe. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  180. 
Woute  gult  Gori  wot.  gat  ich  thys  scaythe. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  63 
But  he  was  slaine  alas,  the  more  harme  is, 
Unhappily  at  Thebes  all  to  rathe, 
PcdJmite,  and  many  a  man  to  scathe. 

Chaucer.   Troil.  $Cres.b,x. 
A  good  wif  was  ther  of  beside  Tiathe, 
Hut  she  was  som  del  defe,  and  that  was  scathe. 

Id.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  445'. 
Creseide.  which  that  never  did  hem  scathe, 
Shall  now  no  lenger  in  her  blisse  bathe. 
But  Antenor,  he  shall  come  home  to  toun 
And  she  shall  out.  Id.  Troit.  %  Cres.  b.  iv. 

0  scnthful  harm,  condition  of  poverte, 

With  thirst,  with  cold,  with  hunger  so  confounded. 

Id.   The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  4519. 
But  at  the  laste  than  thought  I, 
Thar  scathrt.-.ss.  full  sikerly, 

1  might  vnto  the  welle  go, 

"Whereof  shull  I  abashen  so.  —  la.  Bom.  nf  the  Rose. 
Thou  sleer.  devourer,  and  confusion 

Thnn  madest  thy  reclaiming  and  thy  lures 
To  ladies  of  thy  smthtich'*  apnaraunce, 
And  of  thy  words  larsod  witli  jdeasaunce. 

Id.    The  Legend  of  Hipsiphile. 
Whereas  I  bathe  not  now  in  blisse  pardie, 
But  boyle  in  Hal,-  and  skamblo  inns  in  ska  the, 
Bycause  I  thinke  on  thine  vnconstancie. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 
But  he  was  after  demed  an  enemy  to  the  empyre  for 
harme  and  scathes  by  hym  done  in  Fraunce. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  75. 
So  be  it,  Troy :  and  saued  by  me  from  scathe, 
Kepe  faith  with  me,  and  stand  to  thy  behest, 
If  I  speake  truth,  and  opening  things  of  weight 
For  graunt  of  life  requite  thee  large  amendes. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  Mneis,  b.  ii. 
Astonnied  some  the  scathrfull  gift  beheld, 
Benight  fay  vow  vnto  the  chast  Minerve.— Id.  lb. 
Thereat  sir  Guyon  smylde  ;  "  And  is  that  all," 
Said  he,  "  that  thee  so  sore  displeased  hath  ? 
Great  mercy  sure,  for  to  enlarge  a  thrall, 

e  turne  to  greatest  scath! 


SCE 

To  disperse,  to  dissipate ;  to  throw  about,  to 
drop,  to  "fall,  to  shed  in  small  scanty  parts,  or 
portions. 

He  that  is  not  with  me  :  is  agens  me,  and  he  that  gedrith 

t  gather- 


eth  i 


t  with  me,  is  agalst  me.     Anr 
icattereth  abrode.— Bible,  1551 

which  persecution  they  fled  i 


lb. 


.  all   ■ 


and  preached 

that  Jesus  was  Christ  the  Sauiourof  the  world,  boll)  by  the 

Bcripture  and  also  by  miracles.— Tyv.dall.   Workes,  p.  275. 

They  kepte  theyra  hole  togyder  without  scatterynge  or 
epryngynge  abrode.— Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  217. 

The  godly  matrone  by  the  hand  him  beares 
Forth  from  her  presence,  by  a  narrow  way, 
kattred  with  bushy  thornes  and  ragged  breares, 

c.10. 

But  the  rest  (despairing  by  reason  of  the  shamefull  flight 
of  the  gouernor'  did  .*f"//<'W".'/''"'  depart,  wandring  whither 
they  thought  good,  without  anie  order. 

Holinshed.  HLsiorie  of  Scotland,  an.  1544. 
Yet  oft  annoyd  with  son  dry  bordragings 
Of  ni'i.'jhhi.ur  Scots,  and  t'nrrein  srntterlings 
With  which  the  world  did  in  those  (laves  abound. 


Ftun.    du,: 


And  gathering  unt 
lawes  out  of  all  the  w 
long  had  lurked,  hee  i 


all   the   scntterlings  and    out- 


A  thousand  temptations  doth  1 
would  otherwise  come  upon  us,  sci 
adversary,  and  counter-i 


:  Slate  of  Ireland. 


!  freedom  shall  I 


XlmKfzprti.  c.   i;><ni>o  &  Julie*.  Act  i 


Hath  scath'd  the  forrest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines. 
With  singed  top  thir  statelv  gvtiwih  though  bare 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.— Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  i. 
Then  said  tiie  prophesier— that  is  the  scathfull  wind  and 
.read full   tempest,    which    shall    blow   such   calamitie    and 
rouble  to  the  wh-de  -i;:ir  uftho  whole  reahne  of  Scotland. 
Holinshed.  Historic  of  Scotland,  an.  1279. 

A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of. 
For  shallow  draught,  and  bulk,  unprizable; 
With  which  such  ::ra!hf:<!  LM-a'p!'.'  did  he  make 
"U  itli  the  nif-t  noble  tottnm  of  our  fleet, 
Thar  very  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss, 
Cry'd  fame  and  honour  on  him. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

SCA'TTER,  v.  ^  Dut.  Schetteren;  A.  S. 
Sca'tterrdly.  I  Scad-inn ;  Dut.  Sheeden, 
Sca'tterer.  \sheydens    Ger.  Shexden  ;  to 

Scattering,  n.  f  divide,  to  separate,  to  dis- 
Sca'tteringly.  I  perse.  See  Scathe,  and 
Sca'ttekung,  n.  J   Shed. 


The  idea  of  God,  is  not  a  i-nnvM  lament  «m-  a-iii-e^ntioii  nf 
thin.'s,  which  exist  ^cutler,  fit y  ami  apart  in  the  world;  for 
then  would  it  be  a  nicer  arbitrations  tiling  ,  and  it  nii^ht  be 
what  every  one  pleased  ;  one  adding  more  things  together, 
and  another  fewer.— Cudiwrth.  luteih-cttntt  System,  p.  695. 

So  God  sends  us  from  heaven  in  one  volume,  a,  at  least 
virtual,  collection  of  those  divine  truths  and  holy  precepts, 
others  scatter  h/<jl;/  and  soannL'lv  ^h  an  out  of  human  honks. 


As  we  found  the  hulls  of  these  ■.<.'//./.',/  round  the  places 
where  the  Indians  had  made  their  fires,  we  took  for  granted 
that  they  were  fit  to  eat ;  those  however  who  made  the  ex- 
periment  paid  dear  for  their  knowledge,  of  the  contrary,  lor 
they  operated  both  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic  with  great 


SCA'VENGER.     A.S.  Scaf-an ;    Dut.  Sena- 
ben  ;  Ger.  Schaben,  to  shave,  to  scrape.      Applied 

Those  who  scrape  and  clear  away  the  filth  from 
publick  streets,  or  other  places. 

To  see  the  pope's  blacke  knight,  a  cloaked  frere, 
Sweating  in  the  channel  like  a  srarengere. 

Bp.  Hall.  Satires,  b.  iv.  Sat.  7. 
Do  not  I  know  thee  for  the  Alguazier, 
Whose  dunghil  all  the  parish  scavengers 


For  thee  the  scavenger  bids  kennels  glide 
Within  their  bounds,  and  heaps  of  dirt  subside. 

Gay.  Trivi 


For  my  own  ps 
then  some,  that 
scelestique  villain 

SCENE. 
Sce'nery. 
Sce'nick. 


t,  I  think  the  world  1 
uffer  under  that  nam 
s.—Feltham,  pt.i.  R 


Fr.  Scenes  It.  Scena,-  Sp. 
Scena  ,-  Lat.  Scena ;  Gr. 
2k7)V7],  commonly  derived  from 
acta,  i.  e.  umbra, — quia  scena 
proprie  sit  umbraculum  seu 
the  word  being  first  applied  to  the 
shaded  part  of  a  theatre.  See  the  quotation  from 
Potter. 

The  shaded  part  of  the  theatre  assigned  to  the 

actors ;  the  dramatick  action,  part  or  parts  of  the 

dramatick  action  represented  there;  the  painting 
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before  which  the  actors  perform  their  parts ;  tiny 
view  or  spectacle;  a  combination  of  objects  viewed, 
or  presenting;  themselves  to  the  view  or  sight. 

Sceno-yraphy, — Gr.  ^ktjvtj,  and  yoatp-eiv,  to  de- 
scribe. 


Ik-  l...»ktt 

('iti"s\.|'  hi,' 
C'nncours  ill 


n  with  lofty  putt 
ighty  bone,  and 


They  dance  over  a  distracted 
their  confused  affections,  in  the  . 
of  the  four  prime  European  nati 


Laves  Triumph. 

■  actors,  reaching 
.  agreeably  to  the 


■juiip,-  i.l  |„'i*;- 


taking,  iiiii 

to    pn-M-r, 
res  are  dim 

ultto 
D 

':,,','" 

On  Poel 

!/* 

Pa 

We  shall 

,ere  also  represen 

to  vo 

the  ich 

ME! 

Hi- 

with  a  prospect  of  Met 

2" 

„,.,!    ;, 

1. 

•■> 

I  shall  not  urge,  as  of  much  weight,  what  hath  been  ob- 
served who  take  this  M<!r  of  ihe  (|m-sUoti,  the  xcenicut  image 
of  Job  and  his  friends  sitting  togi-ther  on  the  ground  seven 
days  and  seven  nights  without  a  word  speaking. 


'Tis  yours,  this  niclit,  to  bid  the  r 
Of  rescued  nature  and  reviving  sense  ; 
To  chase  the  charms  of  sound,  the  pomp  of 
For  useful  mirth  and  salutary  woe  ; 


SCENT,  n.    \       Formerly  also   written   sent. 

Scent,  v.  I       Vr.Sentir;   It  Sent i re  :    Lot. 

Sce'ntful.        >  Scntire,    to    feel :     usually    re- 

Sce'ntless.      I  stricted  in  English  to  the  fcel- 

Sce'ntingly.  J  ing  or  sense  of  smell. 

To  feel  (by  the  sense  of  smell),  to  smell;  to 
cause  to  smell,  or  emit  a  smell.      And  the  noun — 

Smell,  that  which  smells  or  causes  the  sensation 
of  smelling;  an  odour,  a  perfume. 


One  that  bad  marked  him  would  have 
eyes  would  have  run  into  him,  and  his  so 
unkindly  did  either  take  a  scent  of  dange] 


(  ]in.'Ki-nt!y  of  yrmi.  —  II»!hiiid.  Vii>: 


Fcr.  Is  Virolet  in  the  conspiracie  7 
Ron.  The  head  of  all.  lie  only  swtedme: 
tnd  from  his  f.-ar.  tlo'.t  I    |ila:d  fihe  is  ficd. 

Beaum.  4"  Ft  etch.   The  Double  Marriage,  Act  i. 


Holt  otd.  Plinie,  ' 


SCH 

A  maiden  gath'ring  on  Hie  plaines 

A  sentpiU  nose^av  'to  set  net-re  her  pan, 

Or  as  a  favour,  for  lier  sliephenrds  rap) 

Is  been     f.irre  offto  stray    if  she  Lave  spide 

A  flower  that  mi-ht  increase  her  ;■ 

Browne.  BtiUinnia't  P-i>.tvKils,  b.  ii.  S.  2. 

The  tentfull  osprey  by  the  rocke  had  fish'd. 

And  many  a  i  riit  e  shrimp  in  bcadops  di>Vd. 

Some  way  convaytl  her.  Id.  16.  b.  ii.  s.  3. 

Yet  I  find  but  one  man,  Richard  Smart  by  name  (the 
in  fire  remarkable  because  hut  once,  and  that  scentingly  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Fox)  burnt  at  Salisb  ny. 

Fttti-r.    Worthies.   Wi.'Utire. 


nly,  soft.  In:.:; 


Meantime  the  kin?,  his  son.  and  Helen,  went 
Where  the  rich  wardrobe  breath'd  a  costly  scent. 

tysstf,  b.  xv. 

Ye  blossoms,  that  one  varied  landscape  rise, 

And  send  your  scr>>tf>.>  tribute  to  i!ie  s.;ie3  ; 

PilFiiM'.e  nke  yon  my  il  b  -anehes  smile, 

Grace  the  young  year,  and  cUd  the  grateful  isle! 

"  Savage.    The  Volunteer  Ln  ureal,  No.  2. 
The  thins  which  first  strikes  him  and  fixes  his  attention. 


tlit 


6iuil  of  rich  perfumes  \ 


SCE'PTRE. 

Sfcfc'M-Mtn. 

iSatirptlr.  h -il-ull 


nice  of  the  jji'ot'u- 
fe»,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 


Task.  b.  vi. 

eltro  i   Sp. 
am ;     Or. 


SCH 

Than  sir  Toys  of  Sanxere.  marshal]  of  Prance,  sfsrnifyed 
(Ties  ■    sshmen  to  Parys  toy«  kyng,  and  to  the 

■  ■  were"  tlier.  and  nude  v.  ritvnjres  and  r.r«d>il?s 
to  he  set  vp  on  the  pales,  and  in  other  places  sayeng  thus, 
&c  —  Berners.  Froinart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  -73. 

Then  were  certain  devices  for  laws  delivered  to  my  learned 
council  to  pen.  a-  hy  a  schethtlc  appeareth. 

Burnet.  Records,  pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  King  Edward's  Journal. 
Of  folded  scheditl  i  had  she  many  a  one. 
■\Vhich  she  perus'd,  sijrh'd,  lire,  and  ;_ave  the  flood. 

Shakespeare.  A  Lover's  Complaint. 

Gr.  Svnua,  hahihis,  from 
axelsiv.  hafere,  the  habit,  form. 
Our  application  of  this  word 
seems  to  be  mortem,  and  pecu- 
liar to  our  own  language. 

The  form,  or  frame,  fabrick, 
plot,  the 


tit"  quotation  from  Potter.)     It  is  a;  plied,  gene- 
rally, to— 

The  ensign  of  authority;  to  royal  or  imperial 
auihoritv  or  power. 

And  she  tint  Imre  lite  scep'r*  fill  of  floiires, 
Shal  here  adistafhire  cost  t  . .  m  q  :it« 

Chaw .    The  ,\l.  nicer.   Tale,  v.  1  1."7S. 


Tint  ir.  a  hndy  fchiclt  rtflth  freely  yeeld 


SCHEME,  n. 
Scheme,  v. 
sche'm  itism. 

Sciif/matist. 

construction,  contrivance  ;   the  plan 
design  or  purpose. 

Schemer  is  common  in  speech. 

1  mi^ht  tary  Ion-  time,  in  dcrlarin™  the  nature  of  diuers 
sW/<m.?<f.  which  are  wordes  nr  sentences  altered,  either  by 
speak  in  p.  or  writing,  contrarie  to  the  vulgare  custome  of 
our  speech,  without  chauncinp  their  nature  at  al. 

Wilton.  Arte  o/Jthetwique,  p.  179. 
All  schemes  are  slighted  which  attempt  to  shine 
At  once  with  strange  nnd  prnh.-'i  '■- 

Parnell.  On  the  different  Styles  of  Poetry. 

They  are  not  either  of  them  ihgenerable  and  incorruptible 

elements,  much  less  the  sole  matter  of  all   tangible  bodies, 

hut   only    two  of  the  primor  ial   and  of  the  most   obvious 

schematisms  of  that,  which  is  imk-.-d  ti  -  ti  liversal  matter. 

Bntjlc.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  106. 

The  treasurer  maketb  little  use  of  the  schemath/x,  who 

plying    hitn    with    their    visions,    but    to    he 

nnvinced    hv    the  comparison    that   his   own 

notions  are  the  best— Swift.   Litter  to  Dr.  King. 

Baron    Ptifl^ndnrf  observed    well  of   those   independent 

W- it. -v!n:ul.    Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  500. 
For  useless  lay  the  now-n^cle-ted  ^hain  : 
Threats  fail'd,  and  pumshuu  ■nt*  were  .v.7n*wV  in  vain. 

Lewi*.  Statius.   Thebaid,  b  ii. 

The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  muUi^lyin?  paper  money  to 
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Euen  to  be  called  arayler,  seditious,  amaVcr  of  diseordt, 
and  a  troub-er  of  the  como  peace,  yea  a  tchisvuttike  and  an 
bereticke  also.— Tgndall.   Workes,  p.  190. 

Surely  by  hys  holy  sainctes  &  martirs  he  meaneth  theyr 
holy  scysmatikes  and  heretiques. 

Sir  T.  Afore.   Workes,  p.  S02. 


SCHT'KROUS. 


>Fr.  Sdrr 
SAtro;  Lat 
2*If>p-OS,  tliDH 
swelling,  froi 


Schirrui .-  Or. 
rrfurus;  a  hard 
m  o-fceipo-ftf,  in- 


■     ■    .  I 

-,    iCUtfill 


Bo   ItnU.  Cn,.t.  Christ  before  Pilate. 
•  Phoebus'  shine, 


Doth  now  cnm'ti 


her  glomie  sceptred  hand, 

tan,   To  James  Earl  of  Desmond. 


counted  sacred,  and  the  most  solemn  oaths  are  sworn  1 
Potter.   Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  i. 
Hifrh  on  his  car  Sesnstris  struck  my  view 
Whom  scepter"  d  slaves  in  golden  hai 

SCERN,  i.e.  Decern. 
But,  as  he  nigber  drew,  be  easily 
Might  sceme  that  it  was  not  I, is  sweetest  sweet. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

SCHF/nrLE.  Also  anciently  written  Owfftfc, 
fqv.  -  Fr  Scftrtfe,  Rf*«ftifr,  ccrfnfe;  It.  I  feniftJ  i 
Sp.  O       '■      L   I    SS  .neheda;    Gr.  2yf5n  or 

o"X'Ji').  a  sheel    "f  papotl.  from  rjx'|-c"')  to  di\ide, 

14  A  scrowh  hatui-uriiini,  or  private  instrument 
in  writing:  an  addition  or  scrowl,  annexed  unto  a 
testament  or  other  deed."  Also  a  list,  a  cata- 
logue. 


du    -/■''.  to  harden.      Cot 

-\  h  ird  and  almost  in«onsible  iivollinsr ;  a  ker- 
nr-L  hred  between  the  flesh  and  skin,  by  cold; — 
or  of  thick  and  clammy  flcgm. 

Snrh  a  thine  breeds  in  men  upon  the  hardnesse  of  liver 
or  srdeeoe.  which  the  phvsir-i.ips  r.nl  tcirrhits,  i.  an  hard 
wedge,  and  cake  under  the  short  rihs. 

Holland.    MiMi,  b.  vi.  c  15. 

All  hard  and  icktrrdni  turn 
in^r  of  iiiinmrs,  are  healed  wil 

As  for  cistern  e  ^^■^l,(?r^.  tb^  yh\  sic  inns  ;i!?.i  themselves  con- 
fesse.  that  they  hree-1  -  '      ■  '    sities  in  the 

bellie,  yea,  and  otherwise  bee  hurtful]  to  the  tliroat. 

Id.  lb.  b.  xxs!.  c.  3. 
The  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  hreathirfr,  occasioned  by 
schirrnsitie*  of  tiie  Rlands.  is  not  to  be  cured  any  otherwise 
than  by  extirpation. — Arbuthnot.  On  Diet,  c.  S. 
The  touch  file  crates  :  yet  useful  i 
As  sharp  corrosives  to  the  schirriimis  flesh, 
Or,  to  the  stubborn  temper,  keen  i 

Jaga.  Edge-Hill,  b.  iii. 
A  fine  portrait  of  Vesalius  the  anatomist,  when  young, 
He  has  a  skirrous  bone  in  his  left  hand,  the 
other  holds  a  compass. 

Reynolds,  Journey  to  Flanders  $•  Holland. 

SCHISM.  ^       Fr.Scismk;  It.Scis- 

■    tick.  j  mo  ;    Pp.  I 

Schisha'tical.  i  Lat.  Scismi;  Or.Svitr- 

ncAi.LY.  J  fxa.   from    &jftf;-kip,    to 

ScBi$ma'ticAlness,  ft.   I  divide  or  sever.     Cpt- 

Schi'smless.  J  grave      renders      Fr. 

Scismather.  to  schematize  it,  to  play  the  schisma- 
tic.1-.     See  the  quotation  from  Locke. 

A  division,  a  separation. 

Neither  had  the  world  any  r?st  this  many  hundred  yeares 
for  reformyiiL*  of  friers  and  monkes  and  ce:isvn?  otschii/ncs 
that  were  among  our  clexjy.—  Tyndalt.  Workes,  p.  176. 


Therefore  we  are  well  assured  that  your  schiswaticall  su- 
perintendentship  can  not  stande,  though  al  the  power  of  the 
world  were  ueute  to  holde  it  vp. 

Jewell.  Defence  of  the  Apology,  p.  C97. 
Item.  Whether  any  such  as  were  ordered  schematically, 
and  contrary  to  the  old  order  and  custom  of  the  enthohek 
church,  or  being  unlawfully  and  *rhismcticaifn  married 

Burnet.  Records,  pt.  ii.   b.  ii.   No.  15. 
Schism  is  a  rent  or  division  in  the  church,  when  it  comes  to 
the  separating  of  congregations  ;  and  may  also  happen  to  a 
true  church,  as  well  as  to  a  false. 

Of  True  Religion,  $:. 
None  gives  religion  a  mere  dangerous  v.ound, 
(Of  which  rirme  union  i->  s  cer'aine  sign* ) 
'i  •'-■')  ■  ■    ■  .:■■.-..  .i      truth  confound, 

And  to  divide  what  faith  should  fast  combine 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  Seventh  Houre. 

As  mischievous  a  mark  as  any  of  her  carnality,  is  her 

dissension  and  schismatic  t  ness  f:\en  to  mutual  persecution; 

as  also  the  unnatural  and  unchristian  wars  of  one  part  of 

reformed  Christendom  against  the  other. 

More.  On  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  113. 
The  peace  and  good  of  the  church  is  not  terminated  in 

provided  for  the  joint  consultation  or  all  reformed  Christen- 
dom: that  all  controversy  may  end  in  the  final  pronounce 
or  canon  of  one  arch-primate  or  prut'  -t  mt  pope. 

Milton.  Reason,  of  Church  Government;  b.i.  c.  6. 

Schism  then,  for  the  same  reasons  that  have  already  been 

alledqed,  is  nothing  else  but  a  separation  made  in  the  com- 

munioti  of  the  church.  np.>n  a-v-nunt  of  something  in  divine 

sary  part  of  it. — Locke.  Let.  concern.  Toleration. 

He  that  denies  not  any  thing  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
teach  in  expre-ss  words,  nor  in;ikes  a  -enni.tr  ;■■■ 
sion  of  anything  that  is  rn.t  mar. ift.s:!y  contained  in  the 
sacred  text :  however  he  may  he  nicknamed  by  any  sect  of 
Christians,  and  di-dnrtd  by  snme.  or  all  of  them,  m  be  unerly 
void  of  true  Christianity  ;  vet  in  .feed  and  in  'ruth  this  inan 
cannot  be  either  a  heretick  or  schismatic*.— lb.  lb. 

But  heingscAw»//.'i.v>//w  inclined,  he  [.I"hn  Geree]  refused 
to  conform  to  certain  ceremonies  in  the  Ch-.reh  of  England. 
Wood.  AtheniE  Oxon.  b.  ii. 
The  vulgar  thus  through  imitation  err; 

As  oft  the  learn'il  by  belli 

So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 

By  chance  ^o  riirht,  they  pnrpusei>  go  wrong  : 

So  sr/thntfitu-i  tile  p'ain  believers  qi.it. 

And  are  but  damn'd  for  having  too  much  wit. 


The  sin  of  is  bj  no  means  the  object  of 

temporal  coercion  aud  punishment. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 


SCHO'LY.n. 
Scho'ly,  v. 

Scho'lical. 
Scho'liaze,  v. 
Scho'liast. 
Scholia'stick. 


Fr.  Schoiinste  ;  It,  Sco- 
finfite :  Sp.Erokarhrj  Lat. 
Schnliastes ;  Gr.2xo*iao-T7js, 
scriptnr  scholwrvm,  (quasi  a 
<TXoXtat£lv-)  quod  per  otium 
(eva-xo^v)  componati.r,  (see 
scholium 


Vossius  and  Martinius.)     A  schobj, 
seems  to  have  been, — 

A  note,  remark,  or  observation,  to  explain  of 
illustrate,  written  without  much  labour.  See 
School. 

He  therefore  which  made  vs  to  liue,  hath  also  taught  va 
to  pray,  to  the  end  that  speaking  vnto  the  Father  in  the 
Sonnes  owne  prescript  fmiie  without  sthnlr/  or  glosse  of 
ours  wee  may  bee  sure  that  we  vtler  nothing  which  God 
v.ul  evtlicr  d^.illow  or  den  v. 

Hooker.  Eccl^siasticuH  Politic,  b.v.  §35. 

This  being  required  euen  of  learners  in  the  schonleof 
Christ,  the  ilutie  of  their  teachers  in  bringing  them  vnto 
sueii  rirenesse.  must  neeiies  bee  somewhat  more 

sentences  of  scripture,  and  then  paraphrasti- 
cally  to  sehotn  them,  to  vary  them  with  sundry  formes  of 
speech,  withoi  ■  ting  about  *ny  thing  which 

they  contain.— Ii.  lb.  b.iii.  §8. 

AVherennto  Maximus  Tlanudes  (except  mymemorie  fail 
mel  nddetb  this  acholic  after  his  maner.  sailing  that  from 
morning  vnto  noone  (wbiche  is  six  of  the  clocke  after  the 
vneqiial!  arcompt)  each  one  dooth  trauell  about  his  neces- 
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It  is  a  common  tclintical  errour  to  fill  our  papers  and 


ah  Umii^:.  '.:i; 


forth  j       The 


SCI 

tio.-.s  of  scholarships,  exhibitions, 

-.    uk;,  prudent     altogether   of    the 


olnsy, 


them  or  meanings,  that 

!l„-    av'ims    tliiMusehcs  perhaps 

,,  ■  ■  :     i  .silv  ,,  alh.wed  the  law- 

ful  parents  ■riliem.-s«'.j 

1     KM  uj  „  7',,/,,  §  10. 

From  rnoro  toe.  •,,,,;, 

,1  .Mlti^plore^ 

Alas'l   what'  ho'ao'i'nl'h  . 

^,lv"inl^!i-  shines 

Bln,-k!,,ek.  Tn  Br  Bealtic. 

SCHOOL,  n.        1 

Fr.  Eschole.  mv.oh.;    It. 

School,  v. 

*■  d!a,   S  i    ''.■■■■.■/.,.■  Lat. 

SCIIO'OI.FIIV. 

Schola  .  (i  .  2\-j\t).  otiiiuit 

Snno'oi.u.6,  n. 

inhibitin  Dpcris.  from  rrxe- 

Snio'l.Alt 

«»  ofiMtn    i ,  i  '..         as  ap- 

BcRqLA'alTT. 

Plie      ■   '  re    ■  ment  from 

Sm-VLARLIKU. 

ICHO'LARSHIB. 

sequentialiv,    leisure     fnr 

Schola'stic,  ailj. 

study,  for  literary  or  philo- 

sophical  speculations;     to 

Sohoi.a'stical. 

the  place,  where  literary  or 

Sciiola'sticau.v. 

philosophical  men   assem- 

Scholasticism.     , 

bled.      See   the   quotation 

from    Piiny.      (  See  al 

so  Schoh.)     The  common 

mo'leni  application  is 

to 

The   place,  the   hi 

use    in   which    persons    are 

tau?ht,  instructed,  ed 

icated,  disciplined,  trained; 

then,  to  the  system  r 

r  peenlt.r  doctrines  of  dif- 

ferent  seeU  :  te  testier 

nr  instructors;   lim.tedlv.— 

SCIA'GRAPHY.  \         Or.    itcia.-)  patpta.     from 
Sciatf.'ricai..  V  aiuu.  a  shadow,  and  ypucp- 

Sci  \'i  i-'hicam.v.        j    eo/,  HCnb&'e,  dtsctlbeie:    to 

ttQit   ir delineation  of  shade  or.  shadow; 

l.i-l. ■  or  shallow,  oMo.m  >h  iilrs  or  shadows. 


U„Uj  War,  t 


l0"   t'h'nMK1'    ""  Wi"e  "3b   '"   'hi  P°'-  ,VhPln   'h0U  f°1;C 

Allhaven^Tan'     ':       Z    -'.'•',      '■!',',   ,',..' 

To  leue  the  right  vale.                           II.  Beunne,  p.  279. 

Beaum  ,v  Field.   Woman  Plrae'd,  , 

Freres  en  to  senle 

The  slcelc-farM  „■*„„;»„„  salehel  tahes, 

And  lerne  logyk  and  lawe   and  eke  eontemplaoion. 

Piers  Ploulimcm,  p.  406. 

For  vhv.  the  ha-'le  we  liial..-    V  on  know. 

He  gliede  awei  fro  hem  and  departhle  the  disciplis,  and 

To  knowledge  and  to  »irti  I   ■  si   ■; 

disputed  in  the  sgole  of  a  myghti  man  ecll  dai. 

rTialif.  Dedis,  c.  19. 

I.eonides  his  tutor  and  scbaolemaiiter,  by  n 

He  deparled  from  theoi,  and  venerated  the  disciples,  and 

reproot'e.  said  no  to  hi  in  [Ah  x  a  rider]  thus.  Sir  yt 

he  disputed  dailye  in  the  scale  of  one  called  Tyanniis. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

those  nations  where  there  groweth  incense 

But  all  that  he  mirrht  of  his  frendes  hente, 

Holland.  Pliuie, 

On  liokes  and  on  lernitirr  he  it  spente, 

Sith  that  in  salvage  forests  she  did  dwell, 

And  besilv  jran  for  the  snules  praie 

So  farre  from  court  and  royall  citadell, 

Of  hem    that  lavr  him  vvhervvith  to  folate. 

The  great  schoolmaistie^e  or  all  courtesy. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  282. 

Spenser.  Faerie  (liteen 

Than  were  ther  vonee  sr"/<'re;  two, 

To  this  abuse,  and  the  mischiefs  of  confoundi 

That  dwelten  in  the  halle  of  which  I  say. 

fication  of  words,  logick  and  the  liberal  scien 

/,/.   The  Reves  Tale,  V.  3950. 

have  been  handled  in  the  schools,  have  given  re 

Twies  a  dav  it  passed  thurcrh  his  throte. 

Locke.  Hum.  Undent 

Twies  a  day  it  passed  thurgh  his  thr 

To  scoleward  and  homeward  whan  he  wente. 

Id.   The  Prioresses  Tale,  v.  13,478. 
There  maie  a  man  the  schole  lere 
Of  rhetoric  the  eloquence.  Goiver.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Your  owtie  scholeman  say,  the  popes  power  is  so  greate, 
that  no  man  can,  nor  may  discusse  it, 

Barnes.  WorJces,  p.  213. 
The  nominates   against  the  reales  :    the   scholasficalles 
against  the  canonistes;    the  contention  is  greater,  &  the 
doubtes  darker,  then  euer  they  were  before. 

Bp.  Jewell.  Replie  to  Hardinge,  p.  259. 
As  for  virtue  he  counted  it  hut  a  school-name, 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b,  iv. 
.V  ■■■".   ''  ■'■:';. :^:   Hr>  ha's  bin  bred  i' th' warres 


For  hee  pictured  the  nnble  ladie  Hesione.  K.  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  Philip  the  bin-  bi,  f:iih.T,  with  the  soddesse 


■walking-place  with 
the  learned  clerks 
weie  woont  to  mee 


I'avuuiors    of  learning, 
Pliuie.  b.  xxxv   c.  10. 


He  remembers  only  the  name  of  Conon,  and  for^e 
other  on  set  purpose  (whether  he  means  Anaximam 
dispute  not);  but  he  was  certainly  forgott 


shew  his  cou'uiy  .swain  ■■ 


Dryden.   Virgil,  Ded. 

;  and  scholasiical  sense  of  that  word. 


As  for  the  obligation, 
that  treat  scholasHcnlty 
under  that  general  head, 


If  on::ht  to  be  determined  whether  those  wee 
ordingjo  the  schu 


ords,  that  they  (.-uuld  tin 
i.ar  quiddities,  eiituii'S, 


-Locke.  Hum.  Under: 
ntemperate 


Undoubted  t 


CiuiiLo,  [h.  Intvlh-vtutit  :J,,.-,Iciii,  n.  i 
e  that  swell 


'inter  Evenings,  Even.  26. 

tly  fam'd  fnr  bringing  forth, 
irshijt  and  genuine  worth. 

Cowjjcr.    Tii-ocin 


SCIATIC.      Fr.  Iscfatiquc,  mqtigue  ;   It.  *  Sp. 
•atir./,     Liit.  Scinticus,    ischiadic  us  ;    Or.  Iirxia- 

\  gouty  pain  in  the  hip,  (Cotgravc.) 

<\\\  „ny  inurt  tl  let  hiln'.elf  alune.  —  Pope. 

SCI'ENCE,  n.    A       Fr.  Science;   It.  Scifaza; 
SriF/NTiAi..  Sp.  Scimcier;  Lat.  Scientia, 

1   '     ^  toTno\vP;CVossi,us"de- 
■S     from      Gr.    Icko)-,— 
kw,     ftco),    from    eid-eiv, 
to  sec  ;    Lennep, — from  (rxi~*iu*  obsolete  theme  of 

giving  it  an  origin  of  much  similarity  to  that  of 
skilly  from  scylan,  to  separate  ;  to  discern,  (to  ken.) 
For  the  philosophical  distribution  of  science,  see  the 
quotation  from  Locke. 

Science  is  generally  used  as  equivalent  to — 

Knowledge,  emphatically,  not  imperfect  or  pre- 
tended. 

Science  may  be  thus  briefly  distinguished  from 
art ;  Science  is  knowledge  :  art, — power  or  skill 
in  the  use  of  it ;  and  thus,  logick  is  a  science,  and 
also  an  art :  the  art  is  the  practical  use  of  the 
science  •  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  And  see 
Whately,  Logic,  c.  2.   Note. 

Painting,   music,  &c.   are  arts  ;    and   the  best 
artist  is  he  who  uses  the  scipnee,  the  principles  of 
the  science,  with  the  greatest  practical  skill  and 
dexterity. 
Ge  syre  ieh  seytle  by  so  that  no  man  were  a  grevede 

lell  wuide  leli  knewe  and  routhe.  !■;  \  ndcliriic  in  nun  harte. 
Piers  Plouhmaii,  p.  274. 
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TjO  thus  dane  Aristoteles 
These  thre  sciences  hath  deuided, 
And  in  nature  also  decided, 
"Wherof  that  eche  of  hem  shall  seme. 

And  as  our  vineyards,  fallows,  meads,  and  hedges, 
Defective  in  their  natures,  prow  to  wildness  ; 
Even  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves,  and  children, 
Have  lost,  or  (to  not  learn,  for  want  of  time. 
The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.    Act  v 
There  is  not  in  the  world  any  art  or  icier, 

unto  itself  an  end,  (as  every  one  doth  s 

hath  been  therefore  thought  defective, 

]ivc-r:-il  simply  whatsoever  is  needful  to  the  same  end ;  but 

all  kinds  of  knowledge  have  their  certain  bounds  and  limits  ; 

eacb  of  them  presupposeth  many  necessary  things  learned 

in  otliLT  .witness  and  known  beforehand. 

Hooker.  Ecc'.esiasticall  Politie,  b.  i. 


Masques  at  Court. 


set 


For  these  scintillations  are  not  the 
upon  the  collision  of  two  hard  bodies,  but 
flamable  effluencies  discharged  from  the  bo 
Brown.   Vulgar  E, 

The  light  being  tremulous  and  twinkling, 
they  seemed  to  emulate  so  many  little  stai 
but  dark  night,  and  continued  this  scintilla 
one  would  have  expected.— Boyle.  Works, , 


5  collided, 
well  as  brisk, 
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i  !      Scissible, — that  can  or  may  be  cut  or  severed. 
Scissure, — a  cleft,  a  rent. 

The  differences  of  impressible,  and  not  impressible;  figu- 
rable,  and  not  figurable  j  mouldable,  and  not  mouldable ; 
scissible,  and  not  scissible;  and  many  other  passions  of 
matter,  are  plebeian  notions,  applied  unto  the  instruments 
and  uses  which  men  ordinarily  practice. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Hislorie,  §846. 

To  this  sect  may  be  imputed  all  the  scissuret  that  have 
happen'd  in  Christianity. — Howell.  Letters,  b.  iii.  Let.  3. 


That  I 

Love  on  the  thro 

Encompass'd  wil 


satellite  beams.— Green.  The  Spleen.        dent  to 


So  saying,  from  the  tree  her  step  she  turnd, 
But  first  low  reverence  don,  as  to  the  power 
That  dwelt  within,  whose  presence  had  infus'd 
Into  the  plant  sciential  sap,  '     '   ' 


l/est  men,  both 
it— Howell,  b.  ii 


-Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  ix. 

nes,  the  most  speculative  and 
a  Germany  and  Italy,  seem  to 
Let.  9. 


Few  among  the  experienced  in  didactics  have  read  Milton's 
letter  m  Hnrtlib  with  approbation  :  curious  as  it  is,  and  dis- 
playing 3s  it  does  scintillations  of  great  genius,  yet  what 
parent  or  preceptor  is  persuaded  by  it  to  adopt  the  plan  in 
his  own  case  or  practice?— Knox.  Rem.  on  Grammar  Schools. 

SCIO'GRAPHY.     See  Sciagraphy. 

SCI'OLIST.  >        Lat.  Sciolus,   qui    putet   se 

Sci'oLors.        (  multa  scire. 

One,  who  is  knowing,  wise ; — in  his  own  con- 
ceit: a  pretender  to  knowledge. 

Indeed  some  sciolist.-)  will  boast  to  distinguish  bones  of 
beasts  from  men  by  their  porosity,  which  the  learned  deride 
as  an  undifferencing  difference.— Fuller.   Worthies.  Essex. 

hap  to  be  term'd  learned  men,  tho'  they 
but  the  scraps  of  knowledge  here  and 


|  SCISSITA'TION.  Lat.  Scissitari  t  which 
(Vossius)  is  spoken  of  those  who  desire  to  know, 
and  ask  of  those  who,  they  suppose,  do  know. 

]       An  asking  ;  an  inquiry. 

I  There  is  not  a  more  noble  proofe  of  our  faith,  then  to  cap- 
:  tivate  all  the  powers  of  our  understanding  and  will  to  our 
Creator;  and,  without  all  sascitations,  to  goe  blmdefold  whi- 
ther hee  willleade  us.— Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Annunciation. 


there, 


■  gathered  t 


Secondly.  The  s 
Thirdly,  The  tl 


,  may  be  divided  properly  into  these  three 

wledge  of  things,  as  they  are  in  their  own 
ir  constitutions,  properties,  and  operations, 
of  right  applying  our  own  powers  and 
ment  of  things  good  and  useful, 
branch  may  be  call'd,  ern^tui-riKrj.  or 
the  doctrine  of  signs,  the  most  usual  whereof  being  words, 
it  is  aptly  enough  term'd  also  losi'k. 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv.  c.  21. 

The  necessity  of  this  intuitive  knowledge,  in  each  step  of 

seien'ifical  or  demonstrative  reasoning,    gave  occasion,    I 

imagine,  to  that   imstnki-n   axiom,    that   all  reasoning  was 

"ex  [jrrecogMitis  &  pra?eoucessis."—  Id.  Jb.  D.JV.  c.  2. 

Sometimes  it   [the  understanding]  rests  upon  testimony, 
when  testimony  of  right  has  nothing  to  do.   because  it  is 
easier  to  believe  than  to  be  scientifically  instructed.— Id.  lb. 
The  works  of  speculation  or  ecienee  may  be  reduced  to  the 
four  classes  of  philosophy,  mathematics,   astronomy,  and 
physic. — Gihiton.    Rininn  Empire,  c.  52. 
A  fugitive  from  heaven  and  prayer  ; 
I  mock'd  at  all  religious  fear. 

Deep  scipnr'd  in  the  mazy  love 
Of  mad  philosophy; 


Howell.  Letters,  b.  iii.  Let.  8. 
I  could  wish  these  sciolom  zelotists  had  more  judgement 
joined  with  their  zeal. — Id.  lb. 

I  have  inclosed  a  small  part  of  it  within  brackets,  looking 
upon  it  as  a  marginal  gloss,  made  by  some  ignorant  sciolist, 
and  afterwards  fuisted  into  the  text. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  166. 

en  for  the  most  part 

it  in  learning,  little 

rash  and  unsound. 

Knox.  Ser.  8. 


SCLERO'TICK 

stiff,  from  cvcAe-eio, 

Therefore  the  ciliary  processes,  or  rather  the  ligaments  in 
the  inside  of  the  sclerolick  tunicles  of  the  eye,  by  a  late  in- 


I      The  writers  against  religion  have  1 
men  of  great  pride  and  audacity; 


better  than  tciolit 


;  and  in judgn 


SCIO'MACHY.       Gr.  2/cm,    a   shadow,   and 
H-axv,  a  fight  or  combat.      See  the  quotation. 

But  pray 
by  the  nan 


C-  u-l.- 


■ 


Hoist  sail,  ami  bai  k  my  voyaee  plough 
To  that  blest  harbour,  which  I  left  before. 

Francis.  Horace,  o.  i.  Ode  34. 
The  volumes  of  scientiftcal  and  literary  societies  or  aca- 
demies are  infinite.— Kn>:r.    Winter  Evenings,  Even.  2. 

Vovages  a-id  travels,  wh-n  not  obscured  by  scientific  ob- 
servations, are  always  delightful  to  youthful  curiosity. 

Id.  Essay  14. 

SCPMITAR.  Fr.  Clmeterre ;  It.  Scimifarra  ,■ 
Sp  Cimatarra ;  Low  Lat.  Scimitarra :  Turcis 
dicit'ir  quod  Latinis — Gladius  falcatus,  (Vossius 
de  Vitiis,  lib.  i.  c.  7.)     See  Cimbter. 

A  falchion.      See  the  quotation  from  Potter. 

He  dies  vpon  my  semitars  sharpe  point, 

That  touches  this  my  first  borne  sonne  and  heire. 

Shakespeare.   Titus  Andronicus,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

They  had  sometimes  another  sword  call'd  Kojir,  which 
was  the  same  with  the  Roman  Enxis  falcatus,  and  our  faul- 
chion.  or  sermeter,  and  was  clu.-ily  us'd  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Argos  —  Potter.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

Wit  in  his  [Dr.  South]  hand  was  sharp  and  irresistible, 
and  made  its  way  like  the  smmitnr  or  the  battle-axe. 

Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  62. 

SCINTI'LLANT.  ^  Fr.  Scinfiller,  scintilla- 
Scintilla'tion.  >  tion  ;  It.  Scintillare,  Scin- 
Scinti'llous.  J   tillazione ;   Lat.  Scin-tilla, 

which  some  Latin  etymologists  derive  from 
scindere,  q.d.  scindilla  ,-  quia  flam  ma  videtur  quasi 
scindi,  dum  scintilla  excutitur;  because  the  fiame 
seems  to  be  split  when  the  spark  is  thrown  out. 
Vossius  thinks  this  far- fetched  ;  and  thinks  scin- 
tilla is  spitUella,  from  the  Gr.  27T(i/07/p,  of  the  same 
signification. 

A  spark,  or  sparkling ;  an  atom  emitted. 


Government  of 

I  SCl'ON.  Fr.  Scicn.  Minshew  derives  from 
scind-ere,  quia,  sc.  (says  Skinner)  scinditur  ab 
arhore:  potius,  he  adds,  from  situm,  for  insitum, 
implanted.  Others, — from  scissurtt;  thus,  scissum, 
scissio,  scissione,  scion.      See  Menage. 

A  slip  or  cutting,  (sc.)  to  be  engrafted  or 
inserted. 

Our  st/ens,  put  in  wilde  and  sanage  stock, 
Spirt  vp  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds 
And  ouer-looke  their  grafters. 

Shakespeare.   Hen.  V.  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 
It  (>he  eider  tree]  will  grow  of  siona  and  impes  even  as 
the  poplar  —Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vi.  c.  20. 

SCI'SSARS.  Fr.  Ciseaux ;  It.  Cesdie.  In 
Sp. Tigerast or tixeras.  (SeeCiZAR.)  Manifestly, 
(says  Junius.)  from  Cisitts,  the  past  part,  of  ce'd- 
or,  ctd-erc,  to  cut.      Caseneuve  resorts  to  Sicilire, 

j  used  by  the  Latin  writers  on  affairs  of  husbandry, 
for  secare,  to  cut.  Minshew  derives  the  French 
fr  m  the  Lat.  Scissus,  and  the  Sp.  from Scissur as. 

I  Scissars.  are  instruments  to  cut  or  sheer  with  ; 
small  sheers. 


Gr.  2kA.7jpos,    hard,    rigid, 
indurare,  to  harden. 


,       SCOFF,  v.     A      Manifestly,  (says  Junius.) from 
Scoff,  n.  1  the  Gr^tta-tr-retf,  a  word  of  the 

Sco'i-fer.  V  same    meaning :    but   he   doe3 

Sco'ffery.  I  not  attempt  to  trace  its  pro- 
Sco'ffingly.  J  gress  into  our  language.  The 
Dut.  Schobben,  schoffen  (he  adds)  is  convitiare, 
calumniare,  —  to  reproach,  to  calumniate;  but 
I  this  must  be  a  consequential  usase.  -The  A.  S. 
\  Sceof-an;  Ger.  Schaf-fen  ;  Dut.  Shiyven,  to  shove, 
seems  to  present  the  true  origin.  Somner  ex- 
plains, the  A.  S.  A~sceaf-an,  —  to  shut  out  or 
exclude,  to  explode,  to  drive,  or  hiss  out.  To 
scoff,  then,  may  mean, — 

To  shove  or  push,  (sc.)  contemptuously,  as  to- 
insult,  is  to  leap  on  or  against,  (sc.)  contemp- 
tuously :  and  then,  generally, — 
|  To  act  or  behave  towards  with  insult*  eon- 
tempt,  derision,  contumely  ;  to  speak  of  or 
to,  contemptuously,  contumeliously,  slightingly, 
scornfully. 

"  Bereue  me  goddesse,"  (quod  hel  "of  thy  might, 

My  skornes  all  and  thoffet,  that  I  haue 

No  power  for  to  moken  any  wight. 

That  in  thy  seruice  dwell.— Chaucer.   The  Court  of  Loue, 

And  so  in   this  jolly  scoffing  bravery  he  went  over  us 
all,   saying,  he  left  one, 
another,  because  she  was 


And  mo  berdes  in  two  hou 
Ymade,  than  graines  be  of 

Aid  me,  Narcissi  \  aid  r 
Destiny;  and  ere  hei 


ucer.   The  House  of  Fame. 

>  keep  pace 

ssars  cut 

; tougher  thread 


My  thread  of  life, 

Of  moral  death,  that  ties  me  to  the  world. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  5. 
As  to  the  Parca?,  supposed  in  heathen  mythology  to  spin 
the  thread  of  life,  and  by  their  scissars  to  determine  the 
period  of  it,  I  should  understand  this  thread  only  to  express 
the  series  of  events  befalling  every  man,  not  the  series  of 
causes  operating  to  bring  them  forth. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.ii.  pt.  iii.  c.26. 

SCI'SSIBLE.  "\       Lzt.Scissilis,  contraction  of 
Sci'ssile.  I   Scissibiles  :      Scissio,     from 

Sci'ssion.  j  scissus,  past  part,  of  scindere, 

Sci'ssure.  )  to  cleave,  to  cut. 


e  was  over- way^aru 
Sidney.    Arcadia,  b.  ii. 


For  all  her  worries  she  drownd  with  laughter  vaine, 

And  wanted  grace  in  utt'ring  of  the  same. 

That  turned  all  her  pleasaunce  to  a  sc«ffiig  game. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii. 

"  You  al waves  loue  vour  friends  vrith  scotfrs  to  try.  " 


"  But  where  will  Ca?sar  giue  his  souldiers  ground, 

"  In  Italie.  or  the  Triniacrian  ilet 

"  I  sweare  I  know  not." — Beaumont.  Horat.  lib„u".  Sal. 6. 

Cry  the  man  mercy,  lone  him.  take  his  offev. 
Foule  is  most  foule,  being  foule  to  be  a  acryrfcr; 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  lU  Actiii.  sc.  5. 

King  Henrie  the  rift  in  his  beginning  thought  it  a  meere 
scofferie  to  pursue  anie  fallow  deere  with  hounds  or  grei- 
hounds. — Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

He  [Alphonso]  did  icoffingly  and  audaciously  profess,  that 
if  he  had  stood  by  whilst  God  made  the  world,  he  could 
have  directed  the  frame  of  it  better. 

H.  More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  App.  c.  5. 


ment  of  our  arguments,  I  car 
That  subtilty  is  as  consistent 
1  theories.— Id.  R.  c.  II, 


much  subtilty  i 

onely  advertise  them  of  this,. 

with  truth  as  the  must  gioise 


A  Socrates  himself,  in  that  loose  age, 
Was  made  the  pastime  of  a  scoffing  stage. 

Dryden.   The  Art  of  Poetry. 

Only  we  have  learnt  this  much  already,  that  scoffs  and 
revilings  are  of  the  growth  of  all  nations  ;  and  consequently 
that  neither  the  Greek  poets  borrowed  from  other  people 
their  art  of  railing,  neither  needed  the  Romans  to  take  it 
from  them. — Id,  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 

How  weak  is  mortal  pride  !     To  heaven  alone 
Th'  event  of  actions  and  our  fates  are  known  : 
Scoffer,  behold  what  gratitude  we  bear  : 
The  victim's  heel  is  answer'd  with  this  spear. 

Pope.  Homer,   Odyssey,  b.  xxii. 

In  answer  to  which  divers  did  exercise  their  pens,  some 
scojpnylij  and  some  in  earnest. 

Wood.  Athena*  Oxonienses,  vol.  ii. 

Alas,  not  so  !  the  poorest  of  the  flock 
Are  proud,  and  set  their  faces  as  a  rock; 
Denied  that  earthly  opulence  they  choose, 
God's  better  gift  they  bcoff  at  and  refuse. 

Cowper.  Expostulation. 

If  indeed  they  have,  since  they  came  to  a  full  use  of  rea- 
son, deliberately  |>r.u"esse<i  Christianity,  and  then  forsaken 
it,  and  become  railers  and  scoffers  at  it;  this  case  is  worse 
than  if  they  had  never  believed.— Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

SCOLD,  v.    }       A.S.Be-scyldigan;  Dut.Be- 

Scold,  n.  I  schuldigert;   A.  S.  Scyld-an,  cri- 

Sco'lder.  Vminari,( Benson;)  Ger.  Schelten; 

Sco'lding,  n.   I  Dut.  Schelden ;     crimen    obji- 

Sco'ldingly.  )  cere,  verbis  injuriosis  infamare, 

lacessere ;  to  attack  with  injurious,  reproachful, 

an^ry  language.      The  Sw.  Skalla,    (Ihre   says,) 

means,  to  bark,  and  thence  convitiari,  to  scold; 

and   this  he  refers  to  the    Ger.  Gellen,    to    yeli, 

(which  is  also  written  schallen.)     In  Dut.  Ghillen, 

stridere,  (schal,    sonitus;)    A.  S.  Giellan,   gyllan. 

To  scold  is— 

To  attack,  to  assail   with,  to  use  towards,  re- 
proachful angry  language ;  rude,  noisy,  quarrel- 
some language. 
To  storme  and  to  scolde.  sclaunders  to  make. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  28, 
A  sclaunderous  tunge,  a  tunge  of  a  skolde, 
Worketh  more  mischiefe  than  can  be  tolde. 

Skelton,  Against  Sclaunder. 
&  fal  from  meke  learnyng  into  idle  despiti 
and  scoldyng,  about  wordes.— Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  372. 

In  the  second  chapter  he  raungeth  the  field,  and  searcheth 
out  with  all  diligence,  what  worde  I  haue  spoken  that  might 
be  take  in  the  worst  sence,  and  calleth  them  rayling,  gest- 
ing,  and  scolding  woordes. — Fryth.    Workes,  p.  66. 

Whether  any  be  braulers,  slanderers,  cinders,  scolders, 
and  sowers  of  discord  between  one  person  and  another. 

Abp.Craniticr.  Art.  of  Visitation. 


Tra. 


That  mortal  earcs  might  hardly  indure  the  din. 

Shakespeare.   Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Gre.  Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults  ? 
Petr.  I  know  she  is  an  irkesome  brawling  scold: 
If  that  be  all  masters,  I  heare  no  harme. 

Id.  lb.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

He   [De  Burgo]    shewed  himself  so  forward  for  it  [the 

divorce  of  K.  Hen.  VIII.  from  Q.  Katharine]  that  the  women 

of  Oxon.  did   not  only  scold  at   him  publicly,  but  threw 

stones  after  him  as  he  passed  along  the  street. 

Wood.  Fasti  Oxon.  vol.  i. 
But  human  frailty  nicely  to  unfold, 
Distinguishes  a  satyr  from  a  scold. 

Buckinghamshire.  Ess.  on  Poetry. 
"Good  ancient  gentlewoman,"  said  this  rough  old  soldier, 
"  spare  your  breath,  and  set  your  hearts  at  rest,  for  our 
master  is  not  a  man  to  be-  s<  ratrheil  and  folded  out  of  his 
kingdom."—  Warburton.  On  Bolinybroke's Philosophy,  Let.l. 
A  common  scold,  communis  rixatrix,  (for  our  law-latin 
confines  it  to  the  feminine  gender,)  is  a  public  nuisance  to 
her  neighbourhood."— Blackst^ue.  C.'i,imcntarics,b.iv.  c.13. 


SCO'MFIT, 


discomfited. 


Thenne  it  foloweth  in  the  storye  of  Brenne,  when  he  was 
thus  sc->mfiit<;l  nf  the  Komaynes,  he  tourned  his  people 
towarde  the  Macedoynes  or  Greks,  and  deuyded  his  people 
ill  ii.  hosts.— Fabyan.  Chronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  31. 

SCOMM.         \      Lat.   Scomma  :     Gr.  Sfrwujuu, 
Scomma'tick.  (from   okwtttw,   irridere,   cavil- 
lores  a  scoff,  a  taunt.     A  scomm  is— 
VOL.  II, 


The  heroique  poem  dramatique,  is  tragedy.     T 
matiqne  narrative  is  satyre  ;  dramatique  is  comedy 
Hobbs.  Answer  to  Pref. 


SCONCE,  v.  ■)      See  Ensconce.   Ger.  Sehantz  ,- 

Sconce,  n.  (Dut.  Schantse;  Syr.Skans,  mu- 
ni m t.'ii turn.  Wachter  writes  learnedly  and  elabo- 
rately, but  not  satisfactorily.  Hire  thinks  the 
opinion  of  Junius  more  probable,  that  schantze  in 
Dut.  formerly  signified  the  branches  of  cut  trees 
tied  together  in  bundles,  that  these  bundles  of 
branches  were  used  in  forming  ramparts,  and  that 
hence  the  name  schantze  was  extended  to  the  ram- 
part or  fortification  itself.  And  he  derives  from 
the  A.  S.  Scan-an,  frangere,  comminuere,  to  break, 
to  separate  into  small  parts.  Skinner  thinks 
sooner  originally  signified — 

A  bulwark  or  defence  ;  then  the  head. 

To  sconce,  to  put,  to  impose  upon  the  head, 
(sc.)  a  charge,  a  fine  ;  and,  hence,  to  fine.  In  Lan- 
cashire— a  lantern  is  called  a  Scoance,  and  the  name 
in  other  parts  is  not  uncommon  for  a  utensil  to 
hold  a  candle.  In  the  North,  Grose  says,— a  fixed 
seat  by  the  side  of  a  fire-place  is  so  called;  perhaps 
from  its  snugness  and  security. 

My  meaning  was  further  at  the  head  of  the  riuer  in  the 
place  of  my  descent  where  I  would  haue  left  my  boates,  to 
haue  raised  a  sconsc  with  a  small  trench,  and  a  pallisado 
vpon  the  top  of  it.— Haclduyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  256. 

Amphialus  at  the  same  time  issued  out,  and  winning 
with  an  abundance  of  courage  one  of  the  sconces  which 
"    way  for  his  friend  Anaxius. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 
Now,  as  I  am  a  christian,  answer  me, 
In  what  safe  place  you  have  bestow'd  my  money ; 


Basilius  had  builded, 


Ors 

That: 


King.  "What  will  they  do  with  this  poor  Prince,  the  gods 
know,  and- 1  fear. 

Di.  Why  sir:  they'l  flea  him,  and  make  church  buckets 
on's  skin  to  squench  rebellion,  then  clap  a  rivet  iu's  sconce, 
and  hang  him  up  for  a  sign. 

Beaum.  $  Fletck.  Philaster,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Young  Lo.  "What  art  thou  now  then  ? 

Sav.  If  you  consider  me  in  little,  I  am  with  your  worship's 
reverence  sir,  a  rascal  :  one  that  upon  the  next  anger  of 
your  brother,  must  raise  a  sconce  by  the  high  way,  and  sell 
switches.— Id.   The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Besides  Agricola  had  this  excellence  in  him,  so  provi- 
dently to  chuse  his  places  where  to  fortify,  as  not  another 
General  then  alive.  No  sconce  or  fortr.  *s  of  hi*  raising  was 
ever  known  either  to  have  been  fore'd.  or  yielded  up,  or 
quitted.— Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 


■  (superior  in  number  by 

idies  on  the  south-side  of 

if,  upon  the  advantage  of 


At  length  upon  the  hearin 
mathematic  lectures  by  ace 
sconce  of  a  groat,  if  he  had  bei 
so  extreamly  taken  ' 
study  of  that  noble 


of  Sir  Hen.  Savile'i 


Wood.  .Uiuinc  Oxon.  vol. 


If  lthI.U-ii  sconces  hang  not  on  the  walls, 

To  light  the  costly  suppers  and  the  balls  ; 

If  the  proud  palace  shines  not  with  the  state 

ofbuniishM  bowls,  and  or  reflected  plate; 

If  well-tun'd  harps,  nor  the  more  pleasing  sound 

Of  voices,  from  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound; 

Yet  on  the  grass,  beneath  a  poplar  shade, 

By  the  cool  stream,  our  careless  limbs  are  lay'd. 


:  the 


andle  so  loose,  that  it  will 
e,  and  break  it  into  shatters. 
wift.  Direction  to  the  Butler. 


SCOOP,  n.  \      Dut.  Schorpe,  schuppe,  a  shovel. 

Scoop,  v.        V  Shoep-en,  Ger.  Sehopfen,  to  draw 

Sco'ppkt,  v.  J  out.      The  origin  may  be  the 

A.  S.  Scypp-an,  to  frame,  form  or  fashion,  to  shape. 


SCO 

A  scoop, — any  thing,  something  formed  (Jn 
contradistinction  to  a  fiat  instrument  or  tool)  to 
dig  out  with,  to  hollow,  to  excavate  with. 

To  scoop, — to  hollow  ;  to  excavate  ;  to  draw  or 
take  out  in  a  scoop,  to  lade. 
Liv.  Never  hope  it. 

As  to  tame  Petruchio. 

Beaum.  fy  Fletch.  The  Woman's  Prize,  Act  1.  sc.  2. 

The  savorie  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rinde 

Still  as  they  thirsted  scoop  the  brimming  stream. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

What  do  we  with  all  our  endeavours,  but  as  that  fond 
man,  who  wearies  himself  lading  out  the  channel  with  a 
shallow  dish,  while  the  spring  runs  full  and  unchecked? 
Yam  man  !  can  1,  ■  j.u^ibly  hope,  to  scoppet  it  out  so  fast  a« 
it  fills  ?— Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  Ps.  lx.  2. 

These 

With  weighty  rains,  and  melted  Alpine  snows, 
The  mountain-cist. tiis  till,  those  ample  stores 
Of  water,  scoop'd  among  the  hollow  rocks. 

Thomson.  Autwnp 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow. 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow; 


Nor  did  I  acquaint  them  with  what  I  intended  to  do,  tort 
piaced  her  towards  the  light,  and  passed  a  scoup-ftke  instru- 
ment up.— Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

SCOPE.  It.  Scdpo ;  Lat.  Scopus ;  Or.  Ikottos, 
that  which  is  looked  at,  viewed,  aimed  at;  from 
tr/ceTTTeo-eot,  to  view,  to  observe. 

That  which  is  viewed  or  observed ;  the  mark, 
aim,  intention,  design,  purpose ;  the  space  or 
extent  viewed ;  generally, — space,  room,  extent, 
enlargement. 

If  thou  didst  see  upon  what  rack  my  tormented  soul  is 
set,  little  would  you  think  I  had  any  sxope  now  to  leap  to 
any  new  change.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

Which  when  the  prince  beheld,  &  lothfull  sight, 

And  that  perforce,  for  want  of  lender  light, 

He  mote  surceasse  his  suit,  and  lose  the  hope 

Of  his  inn;;-  labour  ;   lie  san  fowly  wyte 

His  wicked  fortune  that  had  turnd  aslope, 

And  cursed  Night  that  reft  from  him  so  goodly  scope. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

Luc.  Why  how  nowe  Claud io  ?    whence  comes  this 

restraint. 
Cla.  From  too  much  lttwrty,  (my  Lucio)  liberty. 


Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  i.  sc. 


Ang.  I  did  but  smib  till  \ 
Now,  good  my  lord,  giue  m< 
My  patience  here  la  touch'd 


Jesus  Christ,  tho  main  scop,'  and  design  of  all  divine  revela 
tion,  hath  been  the  gradual  .lisrovery  nf  this  great  mystery 
of  the  mediation.— Scott.  Christi.ui  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 
Dumb  as  a  senator,  and  as  a  priest 
A  piece  of  mere  church-furniture  at  best ; 
To  live  ectrang'd  from  God  his  total  scope, 
And  nil  end  sure,  without  one  glimpse  of  hope. 

Cowper.  Tirocinium. 
SCO'PPET.     See  Scoop.  ' 

SCO'PTICAL.    Gr.-2KwrrtKos9from<rRuirr-w, 

irridere,  cavillare,  to  scoff,  to  haunt.     See  Scomm. 
Scoffing,  taunting,  deriding. 

Another  most  ingenious  and  spritefull  imitation  of  the 
life,  and  ridiculous  hunmumf  Aiax,  I  must  needs  note  here, 
because  it  ll i.  s  all  hi.-,  Iran  slat  nr.-.  ami  interpreters  ;  who  take 
it  meerely  for  serious,  when  it  is  apparantly  scopticatl  and 
rediculous,  with  which  our  author  would  delight  his  under- 
ter. 

xvii.  Comment. 
And  Hellen  (in  contempt  of  her  too  much  obseruing  men) 
bids  her  renounce  heauen,  and  come  line  with  Paris  till  he 

speaking  it:    which    Villa,     Kinhanus,    and  al  other  i 
preters  (but  these  adverbum)  haue  vtterly  mist. 

Id.  lb.  Pref. 
And  in  the  meane  time  shew  you,  that  in  this  first  and 

next  verse,  Homer  [speaking  sceptically]  breakes  open  tho 

interpreter  vnderstood,  or  touched  at,  being  yet  the  most 
ingenious  conceited  person  that  any  man  can  shew  in  auy 
heroicall  poeme,  or  in  any  comick  poet. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  Comment, 
10  E 


SCO'RBUTE,  n. 
Scobbu'tick,  adj. 
Scorbu'tick.  n. 
Scorbu'tical. 
Scokiu'ticu.ly. 


CO 

Fr.  Scorbut,  scorbutique; 
It.  Scorbuto,  scorbutico ; 
Low  Lat.  Scorbutus,  the 
curvy.  Dut.  Scheurbuick; 
Ger.  Scharboch ;  Sw.  Skor- 
bjua.  Wachter  thinks  the  Ger.  Dut.  and  Sw. 
have  sprung  from  the  Lat.  and  that  the  Lat.  may 
have  been  formed  from  the  Dut.  Scherpte,  acri- 
monia  ;  and  he  calls  it  a  disease  arising  from 
acrimony  of  blood.     But  see  Scurvy. 

Another  obseruation  of  this  our  author,  is  the  scuruio  or 
irtirhu',',  whereunto  they  are  much  svibiect  in  nauigations 
neere  the  line:  the  cau-e  1:.  ascribed!,  the  weaknesse  of  the 
fitomai.'k  in  immoderate  heate  ;    salt  meats,  specially  fish, 


Purchas.  Pilgrimage, ' 


I  confess,  that  the  scorbute  did  justly  punish  me  for 
defaults  in  the  best  philosophy  My  inward  discomforts 
begot  the  disease. — Boyle.    Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  350. 


:  h.  i-hth  « 


'  the  dry  season,  and  my 

men  L'nnviir:  scnhulirl:  for  want  of  refreshments,  so  that  I 
tit  to  search  further;  I  resolved  to 
leave  this  coast.— Dumpier.  Voyages,  an.  10U9. 

A  person  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  a  full  and  scorbutical 
bndy,  by  some  accident  broke  her  shin,  and  endeavoured  the 
curing  of  it :  but  it  daily  growing  more  painful,  and  not  to 
be  endured.  I  was  sent  for,  and  observing  the  ulcer,  proposed 
digestion,  as  the  only  way  to  remove  the  pain. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

Thus  in  scorbntically-mMted  ill  bodies,  abounding  with 
caenchymia,  we  frequently  see  these  simple  ulcers  afflicted 
with  sharp  humours,  which  corrode  them,  and  render  them 
painful  sordid  ulcers. — Id.  lb. 

Spoon-wort  was  there, 


supply. 

Jlarie.  Eulogius. 
Mention  hath  already  been  made  of  sweet  wort  being 
given  to  such  as  were  scorbutic. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i,  c.  3. 

SCORCH,  v.  \  Skinner  derives  from  the 
Scotching,  ru  f  Fr.  Escorckerj  It.  Scorticdre : 
Lat.  Excorticare,  i.  e.  cortice  exuere,  because  the 
skin,  which  is  as  it  were  the  bark  of  the  body, 
falls  on'  when  scorched.  Lye  has  found  two  in- 
stances of  scormed,  ustus,  (parched.)  Serenius 
has  no  doubt  that  the  old  Goth.  S/rior,  ignis,  is 
the  origin.  Skinner's  opinion  seems  rational.  Or 
it  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  Sci/r-an,  to  scar,  (qv.)  ; 
and  see  Scald.      To  scorch  is — 

To  burn  the  outward  part,  the  skin,  the  surface; 
to  burn  superficially  or  slightly  ;  to  parch,  to  dry 
with  heat. 

And  eke  Nero  gouerned  all  the  peoples,  that  the  violent 

■Wind  nothus  sknrcliih,  and  baketb  the  brermyng  sandes,  by 

his  drie  heate,  that  is  to  saie,  al  the  peoples  in  the  southe. 

Chaucer.   Boecius,  b.  ii. 

But  such  as  once  haue  fealt  the  sftortehing  fire, 

Will  seldome  (eftej  to  play  with  flame  desire. 

Gascoiyie.    The  Fruites  of  Warre. 

H:s  tenants  deliuered  their  euidences  to  their  landlord, 
who  did  scantlie  well  peruse  them  when  be  floong  them  all 
in  the  fire.  The  p.. ore  tenants  .-spiring  this  subtill  jiranke 
to  be  verie  vniitting  for  a  bishop,  could  not  bridle  their 
toongs.  but  brake  out  on  a  sudden  :  Thou  an  archbishop  I 
Naie,  thou  art  a  scorchritlein. 

Holinshed.   Description  of  Ireland,  c.  5. 

Besides,  it  causeth  it  to  seeme  scortchrd  and  full  of  knots, 
yea  and  tu  grow  like  a  dwarfe  or  wreckling. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  22. 

The  heate  whereof,  and  harmefull  pestilence, 

So  sore  him  novd,  that  tor- 1  him  to  retire 

A  little  baefceward  for  his  best  defence, 

To  save  his  budy  from  the  scorching  fire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

The  excessive  sn:rrfiinyx  of  this  and  the  two  following 
months  (and  not  seldom  the  winters  also.)  do  frequently 
imlan^er  the  untimely  falling  ><(  blossom  and  fruit  before 
their  maturity.— Ei ■vhjn.  Kalendarium.  June. 


ling  dews  and  to 


IS,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

SCORE,  u.)      Skinner   resorts   to   the   Lat. 

S<  rb,  n,  |  Excorticm  (See  Scorch.) 
Tooke  finds  it  in  the  A.S.  Sci/r-an,  to  shear,  to 
cut,  to  divide  to  separate. 


SCO 

Score,— for  the  number  twenty,— our  ancestors 
are  supposed,  that  they  might  avoid  the  embar- 
rassment of  large  numbers,  when  they  had  made 
twice  ten  notches,  to  have  cut  off  the  piece  or 
talley  (taglie)  containing  them,  and  afterwards  to 
have  counted  the  scores  or  pieces  cut  off,  and 
reckoned  by  the  number  of  separate  pieces  or 
by  scores.      See  Tooke. 

Score,  n. — an  account  or  reckoning  by  divisions, 
marks  or  notches,  cut  in  pieces  of  stick  or  wood. 

Score,  v. — to  cut,  to  make  an  incision,  to  mark 
by  a  line  cut ;  to  set  a  mark  upon,  to  charge  or 
set  it  to  the  account. 

In  the  vyf  hondred  ger  of  grace  Seynt  Austyn  hyder  com 

And  four  score  ger  and  tuo,  to  prechy  Cristendom. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  230. 

For  I  wol  pay  you  wel  and  redily 

Fro  day  to  day,  and  if  so  be  I  faille, 

I  am  your  wif,  score  it  upon  my  taile, 

And  1  shal  pay  as  sone  as  ever  I  may. 

Chaucer.    The  Shipmannes  Tale,  V.  13,344. 


)  beholde. — Gotver.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

Soone  after  in  the  stede  of  those  three  score  and  tenne,  he 
chose  other  three  score  and  tenne  discyples  as  I  before 
shewed  you,  whome  he  sent  aboute  to  preache  as  he  had 
sent  his  twelve  apostles  before. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1075. 


The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 

For  whose  sweete  sake  that  gli-rimi?  badge  he  wore, 

And  dead,  as  living  ever,  him  ador'd : 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scor'd, 

For  soveraine  hope,  which  in  his  helpe  he  had. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  C.  1. 
The  mightie  shield  all  scored  full  they  view 
Of  pictures  faire.  ranged  in  meet  array. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  b.  xvii.  S.  58. 

1  Guard.  Bear  up,  man, 
'Tis  but  a  scratch. 

Get.  Scoring  a  man  o'r  the  coxcomb 
Is  but  a  scratch  with  you. 

Beaum.  fy  Fletch.  The  Prophetess,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Thou  hast  most  traterously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the 
realme,  in  erecting  a  grammar  sclmole  ;  and  whereas  before, 
our  fore-fathers  had  no  other  bookes  but  the  score  and  the 
tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  vs'd.  and  contrary  to 
the' king,  his  crowne.  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper- 
mill. — Shakespeare.  Hen.  X'l.  Act  iv.  sc.  7. 

The  litle  that  I  have  growes  dayly  more 

Without  my  care,  but  onely  to  attend  it; 

My  lambes  doe  every  yearc  increase  their  score, 

And  my  flockes  father  daily  doth  amend  it. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  9. 

Frank  to  the  mansion-house  now  come. 

Rejoic'd  to  find  himself  at  home; 

Neighbours  ,  round,  and  cousins  went 

By  scores,  to  pay  their  compliment. 

Somervilc.   The  Yeoman  of  Kent. 

It  very  ill  becomes  this  gentleman,  when  he  has  such 
lame  scores  of  bis  nun,  and  while  he  bends  under  the  weight 
of  many  insuperable  objections,  to  grow  so  exceeding  flip- 
pant, and  above  measure  assuming,  upon  the  strength  only 
Of  two  or  three  stale  cavils,  borrowed  l'mm  ancient  heresies. 
Waterland.    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  12. 


They  have  likewise  a  method  of  scoring  them  with  a 
heated  instrument,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
being  painted  in  a  variety  of  neat  and  elegant  designs. 


Cook.   Third  Voyage, 


SCO'RIOUS.  Lat.  Scoria;  Gr.  Skw/ho,  from 
o-Kwp.  stercus,  q.d.  metalli  stercus.  See  the  quo- 
tation from  Pliny. 

The  gross  substance  cast  up  from  the  pot  or  vessell  and 

swimming  aloft  whether  it  be  the  drosse  comming  of  gold 
thus  tried,  by  heat  of  tile  furnace,  or  any  other  metallj  is 
named  scoria.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiii.  c.  4. 


onely  many  drossie 


For  by  the  fire  they 
scnrii.us   parts,  but  whatsoever  they  had  l 
earth  or  loadstone.— Brown.   Vulgar  Erro 


SCORN,  v.  ^  tout.  Schemen;  Fr. Escornen 
Scorn,  n.  ft.  Schernire;    Sp.  Escarneier ; 

|       Sco'rner  (  It.   Scdrno,    scon/arc.    Menage 

Scorning,  n.  [derives  from  schernir.  The 
Sco'rnful.  Fr.    Escorner,       It.    Scornare, 

|       ScVftN FULLY.  J  mean — to    strip  off  the  horns, 


SCO 

(contw  )  ;  and,  consequentially,  to  deface,  to  dis- 
grace ;  and  hence — 

To  strip,  deprive,  or  divest — of  grace  or  favour, 
of  respect  or  honour  ;  to  disrespect,  to  dishonour, 
to  disdain  ;  to  contemn ;  to  treat  disdainfully  or 
contemptuously. 

"  Treus  thou  askes  a  throwe,  for  tuo  gere  or  thre, 

"  Tho  men,  that  the  knowe,  say  thou  tkornet  me. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  195. 

The  scpture  scorned  me. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  192. 

And  aftir  that  thev  hadden  scorned  him  thei  unclothiden 
him  of  the  mantel— W  id  if.  Matthew,  c.  27. 

The  damsel  is  not  deed  but  slepith,  and  thei  scorneden 
him.— Id.  Mark,  c.  5. 

The  maiden  is  not  dead,  but  slepeth.  And  they  laughte 
him  to  scorne.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

His  felaw  that  lay  by  his  beddes  side. 

Gan  for  to  laugh,  and  scorned  him  ful  faste. 

Chaucer.   The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  15,092, 

So  loveth  she  this  hendy  Nicholas, 

That  Absalon  may  blow  the  buckes  home : 

He  ne  had  for  his  labour  but  a  scorne. 

Id.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3388. 
ng,  which  is  a  wicked  sinne, 
i  a  man  for  bis  good  werkes  : 
for  certes,  swiche  scorners  faren  like  the  bmle  tode,  may  not 
endure  to  smell  the  swete  savour  of  the  vine,  whan  it  flou- 
rish eth.—Ztf.  The  Pcrsunes  Tale. 

But  such  a  scomefull  chere  wherewith  she  him  rewarded 

"Was  iieiier  snie  f  trow  the  like  to  such  as  well  deserued. 
Surrey.  Of  a  Ladie  that  refused  to  dance  With  him. 

Language  so  good,  mixt  with  such  sprightly  wit, 

He  made  the  theatre  so  sovereign 

With  his  rate  scsmk-s.  he  ••<■■  n>'<i  tins  crouching  vein. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.   The  Nice  Valour,  ProL 
If  wrathfull  wight ;—  then  fowle  rebuke  and  shame 
Be  theirs  that  have  so  cruell  thee  forlorne  ! 
But,  if  through  inward  griefe,  or  wilfull  scorne 
Of  life,  it  be  ;  then  better  doe  advise. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 
To  love  myself  I  learned  had  in  schoole. 
Thus  I  triumphed  long  in  lovers  paine. 


Afterward  speke  i 


inge 


those  that  c 
repay d  with  i 


lament  and  plaine ! 


Id.  lb.  b.vi.  c.  8. 
re  so  ful,  that  they 


He  declareth  that  when  the  faithfull  ; 
can  no  more  endure  the  oppressions,  ar 
wicked,  there  is  alway  helpe  aboue,  if  with  hungry  desires 
they  call  for  it.— Bible,  15S3.  Psalme  cixhi.  Note  b. 

Thefollvofman 

Let  in  these  wasteful  furies,  who  impute 
Folly  to  mee,  so  doth  the  prince  of  hell 
And  his  adherents,  that  with  so  much  ease 
1  suffer  them  to  enter  and  possess 
A  place  so  heav'nly,  and  conniving  seem 
To  gratifie  my  scorneful  enemies. 

Milton.  Paradtte  Lost,  b.  X. 
The  goodly  horse  of  hot  and  fiery  strain, 
In  his  hi-ii  courage  bardlv  brook'd  bis  food, 
That  ditch  or  mound  not  lately  could  contain. 
On  the  firm  ground  so  j 
Crest-faU'n  hangs  down 
Drayton. 

It  was  this  that  raised  his  spirits,  and  made  him  (Job] 
stand  his  ground  against  the  opposition  of  his  friends,  and 
the  scorn  ofhisem-mi^.—StiinngJleet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  9. 

i  they  looked  on  with  a  very  scornful 
it  God  hated  them  because  they  did. 
Id.  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 
Let  us  possess  our  souls  in  patience  and  peace;  and  go 
on  in  the  plain  paths  of  godliness  and  bom  sty,  without  turn- 
ing To  the  right,  or  to  the  left,  for  whatever  men  scornfully 
witty  can  say  of  us,  or  to  us  —A" 
Or  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  pow' 

\    III  in   ]■;'>    ■    ■  ,■■     •■':■:■ 

That  were  a  theme  mitrht  anima' 
And  move  the  lips  of  poets  cast  i 


All  but  themselv 
piety,  and  thought  t 


Every  instance,  greater  > 
ruth,  instead  of  seeking  an> 
onable  depravity  of  ht  art 
;sted  in  a  studious  oj.poMt 


Cuwper.  Table  Talk. 
less,  of  wilfully  disregarding 
embracing  it,  argu 


dislike 
. .  isition  to  it,  or  an 
Works,  vol.  i 

The  frontispiece  to  the  Rules  of  Holy  Dying  cannot  but 
excite  mirth  even  in  tbo>e,  v,h,,  dn  not  habitually  sit  in  the 
seat  of  the  scorner.—Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  44. 

SCO'RPION.  Fr.  Scorpione ;  It.  Scorpidne  ; 
Sp.  Escorph7i ;  Lat.  Scorpio ;  Gr.  Skopttios.  Of 
uncertain  etymology.  Some  suggest  the  Gr. 
2/iop7T(£-eie,  to  scatter,  to  cast.  Applied  (met.) 
from  the  stinp;  of  the  animal  to — 

A  severe  lash  or  scourge. 


And  lo  y  have  gouun  to  you  power  to  trede  on  serpentis 
and  scorpiouns,  and  on  al  the  vertu  of  the  enemy  :  and  no 
thing  schal  anoye  you. —  Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  10. 

Beholde  T  geue  vnto  : 
and  scorpions,  and  ouer  a 
nothyng  shal  hurt  you.— Bible,  1551.  It. 

Or  if  he  axe  an  eg  :  whether  he  schal  areche 
pioun?— Wiclif.  Luk,c.  II. 

Or  yf  he  aske  an  egge  :  wyll  he  offer  him  a  sco 

Bibl, 

The  land  scorpions  doe  lay  certaine  little  won 

in   manner  o!   egs  ;  and  when  they  have  so  di 

likewise  lor  their  labour,  as  live  spider. 

Holland.    Plane.. 


SCORSE,  v.  )     Grose  says, — Scorce  or  scouce, 

Scorse,  n.  S  in  the  Exmore  dialect,  is  to 
exchange  :  in  Scotch,  Cose  or  coss  has  the  same 
signification.  Lye  thinks  scorse  is  a  corrupt  writ- 
ing of  cose,  which  he  derives  fnun  hiosa,  eligere, 
to  cheese  or  choose.  The  A.  S.  Ccos-an,  had  before 
been  given  by  the  Gloss,  to  G.  Douglas,  and  this 
reason  added, — that  an  exchange  is  a  mutual  or 
alternate  election  or  choosing,  (or  taking,  for  that 
is  the  literal  meaning.)     See  Choose. 

To  exchange,  to  barter,  to  deal. 

A  horse-courser,  or  corser,  or,  (as  Lye  thinks,) 
a  horse-coser,  is — a  horse-dealer. 


But  Paridell  son 
Could  not  arise. 
Till  that  young  s 
Then  drew  he  hi 


the 


e  him  reared  from  below  ; 

*ht  sword,  and  gan  about  him  throw. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 
But  in  this  song  of  mine,  he  seriously  that  reads, 
Shall  hnd,  ere  I  have  done,  the  Briton  (so  extoll'd, 
V  Imse  height  .  aeh  mountains  strives  yi  vainly  to  uphold) 
f.latehM  with  as  valiant  men,  ami  nf  ;is  clean  a  might, 
As  skilful  to  command,  and  as  inur'd  to  fight. 
Who,  when  tiieir  fortune  will'd  that  after  they  should 


intspc.  "Will  you  scnurse  witli  him  ?  you  arc  in  Smithlield, 
you  may  lit  yourself  with  a  fine  easy  going  street-nag,  for 
your  saddle,  again  Mirhaehmis  term,  do. 

j3.  Jonson.  Bartholomew  Fair,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

And  therein  sat  an  old  old  man,  halfe  blind, 
And  all  decrepit  in  his  feeble  corse, 
Yet  lively  vigour  rested  in  his  mind. 
And  recompenst  them  with  a  better  scorse  : 
Weake  body  well  is  chang'd  for  mind's  redoubled  forse. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 


SCO'RSED.  That  is,  coursed,  chased;  from 
It.  Scdrso,  past  part,  of  scorere,  (currere,)  to  run. 

Him  first  from  court  he  to  the  citties  coursed, 
And  from  the  citties  te  the  tnwnes  him  prest, 
And  from  the  townes  into  the  countrie  forsed, 
And  from  the  country  hack  to  private  farmes  he  scorsed.  ' 
Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  9. 

SCOT.  Fr. Escot,  Scot;  It. Scotto;  Sp.Escote. 
Tooke  derives  from  the  A.  S.  Scyt-an,  to  throw, 
to  cast. 

Scot  or  shot, — is  a  cast,  so  much  cast  or  thrown 
down,  (sc. )  as  a  share  of  the  reckoning  of  the 
whole  sum  to  be  paid.      See  Escot,  and  Shot. 

But  yet  or  we  entre  I  shall  counsell  that  we  ryde  to  the 
froter  of  our  enemyes,  for  I  thinke  there  hi'  some'  among 
tlni  in  that  to  anannee  themselfe,  or  to  seke  for  some  forage, 

lv""  •' '■  ahrorhj  in  the  mnrny  ng,  we  may  fortune  to  mete 

with  suehe  that  shall  pay  for  our  scolle. 

Bemers.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  207. 

Twas  time  to  counterfet,  or  that  hotte  termagant  Scot, 


I IV. 


He  cannot  scape  yet  s 

SCOTCH.  In  Macbeth,  the  first  folio  reads 
scorch'd ;  in  the  other  examples,  scotched,  and 
scotches.  In  the  Scottish,  they  have  to  scutch, 
which  Jamieson  says,  means — to  beat,  to  drub  :  in 
scutching  lint,  -he  adds,  the  flax  is  beat  with  a 
switch,  and  he  thinks  scutch  and  switch  may  be 
radically  the  same.  Our  older  lexicographers 
have  not  the  word.  To  lash— is  to  throw  or  cast 
out,  to  strike  with  any  thing  thrown  out,  to  cut 
with  it. 


SCO 

To  scotch — may  have  a  similar  meaning ;  from 
A.  S.  Scyt-an,  to  shoot  or  throw  out;  consequen- 
tially, to  strike, — 

To  cut,  to  give  or  make  a  cut,  or  incision. 


t  the  braynes  of  many  a  learned  brow. 
trtervile.   To  tin-  Uo.jlnnj  /i'mi/e  <j  S:n:"i'lumh: 
have  scolch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iii.  sc.  2 
'II  beat  'em  into  bench-holes ;  I  have  yet 


He  was  too  hard  for 
before  Corioles,  he  scot 
Carbinado.— hi.  Cariolanus,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Then  give  him  [the  eel]  three  or  four  scotches  with  a 
knife:  and  then  inn  into  bis  belly  and  those  scotches — 
sweet  herbs.— Walton,  Angler,  pt.i.  c.  13. 

A  cook  perhaps  has  mighty  things  profess'd, 

Then  sent  up  hot  two  ili.slms  nicely  dress'd  ; 

What  signify  Scotchl-collops  to  a  feast. 

King.   The  Art  of  Cookery. 

SCO'TOIUY.  It.  Scatomia;  Lat.  Scotoma-, 
Gr.  ~2,K0Tu>fxu,  from  o-kotov[xui  ;  aKurros,  darkness, 
dimness  ;  generally  applied  to — 

The  dimness  accompanying  a  dizziness. 

Mos.  O,  sir,  'tis  past  the  scoiamu ;  he  now 
Hath  lost  his  feeling,  ami  hath  left  to  snort. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Fox,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
I  have  got  the  scotomy  in  my  head  already, 
The  whimsey:  you  all  turn   round— do  not  you  dance, 
gallants?— Massinyer.  The  Old  Law,  Act  iii.  so. 2. 

SCO'UNDREL.  The  Fr.  Maraude,  a  scoun- 
drel ;  Maraudaille,  scoundrelism.  ( Cotgrave. ) 
Skinner  says,  either  from  the  Ger.  and  Dut. 
Schande,  ignominy,  q.d.  an  ignominious  or  infa- 
mous man  ;  or  from  the  It.  Scandaruolo,  from 
scondere  (abscondere),  to  hide  ;  a  hidcr,  and  thus, 
a  rogue,  (qv.)  The  instances  of  the  usage  of 
this  word  are  so  modern,  that  it  seems  difficult  to 
connect  it  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  origin;  otherwise, 
the  first  etymology  of  Skinner  seems  plausible. 
Ger.  and  Dut.  Schande  ,•  A.  S.  Scande  ,•  from  scun- 
ian,  ascunian,  to  shun  ;  to  avoid,  to  fly  from,  to 
det«st,  to  eschew,  (Somner.)  Scoundrel  would 
then  mean — 

One  shunned;  because,  infamous  ;  and  hence — 
An  infamous  fellow ;  a  base  villain,  or  rascal. 
These  are  the  goddesses  enroll'd 
In  Curll's  collection,  new  and  old, 
Whose  scoundrel  fathers  would  no  know'em, 
If  they  should  meet  them  in  a  poem.— Swift.  To  Stella. 
Go!  if  your  ancient,  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood, 
'  pretend  your  family  is  young; 
your  fatlters  have  been  fools  so  long. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  4. 
And,  as  to  the  thief,  he  appeared  to  be  a  hardened  scoun- 
drel, I  punished  him  more  severely  than   I  bad  ever  done 
any  one  culprit  before. — Cook.   Third  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 


Nor  own 


HeJConcannon  by  name]  married  there  an  opulent  widow, 
:  coming  into 

SCOUR,  v.    ~\       Goth.  Scauron;  Ger.  Seheu- 

Sco'urf.r.  \mi;   Dut.  Shueren;  Sw.Sfoira; 

Sco'uring,  n.  J  Fr.  Escurer ;  It.  Scurare,  fri- 
care,  defricare,  mundare,  purgare  fricando,  to  rub, 
to  cleanse,  to  clear  off  foulness  by  rubbing.  The 
A.  S.  Scyr-an,  tondcre,  to  shear  ;  radere,  to  clear 
away  by  scraping  or  rubbing,  seems  to  be  the 
original  word. 

To  clear  off  or  away  (by  rubbing) ;  to  cleanse, 
to  purify,  to  purge. 

To  clear  away  forcibly  by  rapid  motion ;  to 
move  rapidly ;  to  run,  to  range  swiftly. 

In  these  latter  applications  the  It.  Scorrere 
(Lat.  Currere),  to  run,  to  over-run,  is  considered 
by  Thomson  to  be  the  root.     See  Scur,  Scurry. 


This  lldgar,  ainogo  other  of  his  polytyke  dedes,  vsed,  in 

the  somertyme,  to  scowre  the  see  with  certevne  shvppes 

of  warre,  and  agayne  the  wynter  he  prouydeii  to  lave  the 

sayd  shyppes  in  sure  hauyns.— Fabyan.  C/ironycle,  c.  193.     I 

1683 


Those  doctours  knew  of  none  authoritie  that  one  byshop 

should  haueaboue  another,  neither  tliiuight  ur  once  dreamed 

that  euer  any  such  should  lie,  or  of  any  such  wh^peryng  or 

of  panhnis,  or  .■.vuiua/v,;  of  purgatorv,  as  they  bane  la\  ned. 

Tyndall.    Worltes,  p.  176. 

[There]  being  but  newe  scourers  of  olde  heresie. 

Martin.  Man:  of  Britain,  1554. 

For  they  themselves  were  evill  groomes,  they  sayd, 

Unwont  with  beards  to  watch,  ot  pasture  sheepe, 

But  to  furray  the  land,  or  tenure  the  rieepe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  vi.  c.  11. 

There  is  a  kind  of  poppies  intieb  sought  after  for  blawn- 
cliing  and  bleaching  "f  limien  cloths;  fur  being  skoured 
therewith,  it  is  wnmleriull  bow  white  and  pure  they  will 
looke.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  .\ix.  c.  1. 

They  dwelt  in  the  furthest  r. 
upon  the  great  Alpes,  and  the  rr 
joyneth  to  the  Thuscan  sea.  and 
are  mingled  ' 


light  pinnae 


Meiiii 


irates,   let  all  the  trallick  and 
litcrcourse  of  merchandize.  — A'e/7/;    l'lularch,  p.  207. 

It  hath  come  to  passe,    th 
•tamping  of  coloquintida,  have 
ny,  by  the  vapour  only. — B<ic< 
Thus  outlaws  open  villain-  maintain, 
They  steal  not,  but  in  squadrons  scour  the  phi 


/(  Historic,  §921. 
Medal. 


rker  was  an  honest  poor  man  (as  a  scbismatieal 
s  you)  and  a  scourer  or  calender  of  worsteds  in 

iVnnd.    Atbriu,'  O.mn.   vol.  i. 


new  the  Arabs  sc. 


untry  far, 
would  dare 

tisalem  Delivered,  b. 


SCOURGE,  n.  ~\       Fr.  Escourgee,  a  scourge 

Scourge,  v.  I  or  whip  ;     It.    Scoreggidre ; 

Sco'urger.  f  from  Corium,  corigia,  coreg- 

Sco'urging,  n.     )  gia,    scoreggin,      (Menage.) 

Lat.  Scutica  ,■    It.  Scorrazza,  quo  qttis  excorialur, 

aut  excorriggitur,  lit  ita  dicam,  i  Martinius.)     The 

Fr.  Escourgee,  and  the  Lat.  Corrigia,  a  thong,  a 

latchet. 

A  thong,  a  lash,  a  whip  (sc.  of  strips  of  leather, 
cords,  fie),  a  chastisement,  a  punishment,  an 
affliction. 


mi 


hym  &  scourged  '. 


&  suththe  naked  hym 
bounde 

To  a  tre— R.  Gloucester,  p.  203. 
Therfore  Pilat  took  thanne  Iesus  and  scourgide. 

Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  19. 
Then  Pylate  toke  Jesus  and  scourged  hym. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 


cordis,  he  droof  c 


:  he  hadde  maad  as  it  v 


t  alle  i 


temple,  ,Y 


t  scourge  of  sma 
Wiclif.  Jon,  c.': 


..,..<  ofailv 


Andhemades 

And  suffreth  \ 
With  sharpc  r. 
Ful  often  to  bi 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8969. 
Plato  had  a  cause  his  seruante  to  scourge,  and  yet  cleped 
his  neighboure,  to  performe  the  doing,  himself  would 
t,  lest  wrath  had  made  him  a  maistreil,  ami  so  might  he 
haue  laid  on  to  moche—  Id.  The  Testament  of Loue. 
My  Ratclif,  when  thy  retchlesse  youth  offendes, 
Receue  thy  scourge  by  others  chastisement. 

Surrey.  Exhortacion  to  learne,  8jc. 
Other  tasted  of  mockynges  and  scouro'mges.  more  ouer  of 
bondes  and  prysonment.— llibl.-,  ia.il.  Ilcbrues,  e.  11. 

1  Bish.  Put  on  his  spurs,  and  girt  him  with  the  sword, 

The  scouroc  of  inlhiels,  ami  tines  of  speed. 

Beuum.  ,Y  Flelch.   Toe  Ku:,,hl  of  Malta,  Act  iv.  SC.  1. 


T.et  tyr 


rge  of  God. 

Pope.  Homer.  Od>is:e>/,  b.  ii. 
The  sect  of  the  scourgers  {i.  e.  flagellants)  broached  several 
capita!  errours.  —  Tijndnll.   Unpin':;  IIiA.  of  England. 

These  are  occasions,  wherein  we  ought  to  kiss  the  rod*, 
which  scfiirg".'!  us.  and  reverence  that  authority,  which  wo 
think  has  been  unjustly  exercised  against  us. 

BoliiiybroLf.   Finn!  An:-  icer  to  Remarks. 
despotism  itself  do  any  great  matter  without  aid 


free 


encouragements, 
ore  to  the  valour 
X,  or  peremptory 


of  .'iriiiics,  than  any  scttnjvs  nf  punis 

edicts  concluding,  For  such  is  our  Wi 

Search,  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii. 


SCO 

SCOUT,  n.  >      Vr.Escoute,  a  spie,  eaves  drop- 

Scout,  v.  fper,  prying  companion:  also  a 
scout,  scout-watch,  or  sentinel  :  the  discoverer,  or 
forerunner  of  an  army,  (Cotgrave.)  Skinner 
derives  from  Escouter  (  auscultare,  )  to  listen. 
Junius  gives  the  Dut.  Sclwtcts,  speculatores,  from 
Schowen,  speculari,  and  derives  from  the  Greek 
of  the  Later  Ages  2kou\toi,  auscultatores,  lis- 
teners. Tooke  says,— a  scout  means  (subaud. 
some  one,  any  one)  sent  out,  (used  in  old  Eng.  as 
equivalent  to, — thrown,  or  cast ;  and  is  past  part. 
of  Scyt-an.  to  throw,  tc  cast  forth,  to  throw  out.) 

One  sent  out  before  an  army,  to  collect  intelli- 
gence by  any  means. 

To  scout, — to  throw  or  cast  away ;  to  reject ; 
to  act  as  a  scout,  or  as  one  sent  out  as  a  spy  ;  to 
go  out  or  about  as  a  spy. 

To  scout,  (met.)— to  reject,  to  repel  or  re- 
pulse. 

Such  -was  his  hap  to  warre  both  night  and  daye, 

To  watche  and  warde  at  euery  time  and  tyde. 

Though  foes  were  farre  yet  showted  he  alwaye. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

Thus  cotynually  they  were  faine  to  make  watche  by  their 
ccnistal.les  in  y«  feldes,  and  high  wayes about  y«  courte,  and 
to  sende  out  scout  watches  a  myle  of,  to  se  euer  if  any 
euche  people  were  commyng  to  them  warde.  as  they  were 
enfoutmed  of,  to  the  entent  that  if  theyr  scnulwatche  hard 
any  noyse,  or  raouyng  of  people  drawyng  to  the  cite  warde, 
than  incoutynent  they  shulde  gyue  them  knowledge. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cromjcle,  vol.  i.     c.  16. 

The  best  sort  of  those, 

That  woo  thy  mother,  watchful!  scouts  addresse 
Both  in  the  streights  of  th'  Ithacensian  seas, 
And  dusty  Samos. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XV. 
Mount.  What  were  those  past  by  ? 
Roc.  Some  scout  of  soldiers,  I  think. 
Beaum.  %  Flelch.  The  Knight  of  Malta,  Activ.'sc.  2. 
Whereas  his  posting  scouts,  king  Henry's  power  descry'd, 
Tow'rds  whom  with  speedy  march,  this  valiant  general 
hy'd.  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  22. 

Jun.  Take  more  men, 
And  scout  him  round. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  Bonduca,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 


See  tools  of  arbitrary  sway, 

And  priests,  like  locusts,  scout  away 

Before  the  western 


—  Walsh.  Imitation  of  Horace. 


je  he  [Michael  Hudson]  being  esteemed  an 
ding  and  sober  person  and  of  great  fidelity,  was 
made  »coufm«fer-generaI  to  the  army  in  the  north  parts  of 
England.—  Wood.   Athena  ftron.  vol.  ii. 


That  these  menageries  all  I 
To  send  our  sons  to  scout  a 
While  colts  and  puppies  co: 


[  scamper  there, 

Cowper.  Tirociniu 


When  lo  !  so  will'd  her  fate,  a  numerous  band 
Of  Christian  scouts  were  ambush'd  near  at  hand, 
Dispatch'd  to  impede  the  passage,  o'er  the  plain, 
Of  sheep  and  oxen  to  the  pagan  train. 

Hoole.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  iv. 

SCOWL,  n.  \  A.  S.  Sceol-eag  ;  Ger.  Shtsl, 
Scowl,  v.  )  shiel.  Wachter  derives  from  the 
Gr.  EiX-eii',  verterc.  eontarquere,  to  turn,  to  twist. 
Tooke  thinks  scowl  is  the  past  part,  of  Sct/Uan,  to 
separate:  that  Sceol-eag  are  separated  eyes,  or 
eyes  looking  different  ways :  and  he  produces  this 
very  early  usage — "  Than  scripture  scorned  me 
and  a  sklle  loked,"  ( Vision  of  Piers  Plouhman, 
p.  53.) 

A  scowl,  (of  the  eyes)— is  a  look  or  cast  of  the 
eyes  (with  contracted  brows)  indifferently,  side- 
wavs  or  straightforwards :  a  frowning  look  of 
anger  or  discontent.     To  scowl,  formed  upon  the 

To  look  frowningly,  with  anger  or  discontent, 
gloom  or  sullenncss. 

Miso  having  now  her  authority  increased,  came  with 
tcouling  eyes  to  deliver  a  slavering  good  morrow  to  the  two 
ladies. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 

But  with  bent  louring  hrnwes,  as  she  would  threat, 
She  scould.  and  frownd  with  froward  countenauuee ; 
Unworthy  of  faire  ladies  comely  governaunce. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 


SCR 

As  when  from  mountain  tops  the  dusky  clouds  ■ 
Ascending,  while  the  north  wind  sleeps,  o'respread 
Heov'ns  chearful  face,  the  lowring  element 
Scowls  o're  the  dark'ned  lantskip  snow,  or  shoure. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  u. 
I've  seen  the  morning's  lovely  ray 

With  rosy  wiiu's  so  richly  bright, 
As  if  he  senrn'd  to  think  of  night, 
When  a  ruddy  storm,  whose  scout 
Made  heaven's  radiant  face  look  foul, 

Call'd  for  an  untimely  night 

To  blot  the  newly-blossom'd  light. 

Crashaw.  The  Delights  of  the  Muses. 

■ In  rueful  gaze 

The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye,  by  man  forsook, 
Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  him  fast, 
Or  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  downward  cave. 

Thomson.  Summer. 
Each  letter'd,  grave,  pedantic  dunce 
Wakes  from  his  lethargy  at  once, 
Shrugs,  shakes  his  head,  and  rubs  his  eyes, 
And.  being  dull,  looks  wondrous  wise, 
With  solemn  phiz,  and  critic  scowl. 

Lloyd.    To  William  Hogarth,  Esq. 
Lower'd  the  grim  morn,  in  murky  dies, 
Damp  mists  involv'd  the  scowling  skies, 
And  dimm'd  the  struggling  day.— Warlon.  The  Suicide. 

SCRA'BBLE.  Dut.  Schraepen,  schrabben, 
schraeffen,  schraeffeten, 

To  scrape, — of  which  word,  (scrape,)  scrabble 
is  the  diminutive,  with  the  mere  change  of  p 
into  b. 

And  he  changed  his  behauiour  before  them,  and  fained 
him  selfe  mad  in  their  hands,  and  scrabled  on  the  doores  of 
the  gate,  and  let  his  spettel  fall  downe  vpon  his  beard. 

Bible.  1  Sam.  xxi.  13. 

SCRAG,  n.  \  Scrag  appears  to  be  formed 
Scra'gged.  > from  crag;  and  in  G.  Douglas, 
Scra'ggv.      )  crabs  are  called  scrabbis.     Lye 

has  Hrac-od,   laceratus,   ragged ;    the   common 

prefix  ge-  forms  gch-rac-od,  whence  geh-rag,  grag, 

crag, — a  ragged  or  broken  mass. 

Any  thing  ragged,  cleft,  cracked  or  broken  :  any 

thing  bare,  or  meagre,  spare  or  lean. 

the  universities   to   s'.oro   themselves  with  good 
learning,  and  there  unfortunately  fed  wi  ' 
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i  ■  ■  ;■  1 1  ■■ '  ■  - 

?nt  home  again  with  such  a  scholastical 
ats,  as  hath  stopp*d  and  hinder'd  all  true 


the  j 


Nor  untrembling  canst  thou  see, 

How  from  a  scraggy  rock,  whose  prominence 
Half  overshades  the  ocean.  Philip.  Cider,  b.  i. 

The  Bashec  Island  hath  one  steep  scraggy  hill,  but  Goat 
Island  is  all  flat  and  very  even. 

Dampier.     Voyages,  an.  1687. 
Such  a  constitution  is  easily  known  by  the  outward  ap- 
pearances of  the  body  being  lean,   warm,   hairy,  scraggy, 
dry    v  11 1, out  a  disease,  with  hard  and  firm  muscles. 

Arbuthnot.  Nature  of  Aliments,  c.  G. 

SCRA'LLING.     Perhaps  scrabbling  or  scram- 


bling. 

Let  him  but  aMempt 
yoong  scrolling  pull""" 


touch  the  egs,  they  will  shew  ] 
Ilolinbhvii.  Description  of  Ireland,  i 


SCRA'MBLE,  v.  ^       Scramble,  certatim  arri- 
Scra'mble,  n.  Vpere,—  either    from     the 

Scra'mdler.  J  Dut.JKraMefen,totearwith 

the  nails,  or  from  scrcop-an ;  Dut.  Schrcffen,  ra- 
dere,  scalpere,  q.  d.  corradere,  to  scrape  together, 
(Skinner.)  In  the  North  it  is  called  a  scraffle. 
In  the  Lancashire  dialect,  a  striving  to  catch 
things  on  the  hands  and  knees  on  the  floor  is 
called  a  scramble,  scrabble,  or  scrattle.  Generally,— 
To  strive  or  struggle,  disorderly,  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  to  seize,  or  get  possession  of  all  or  any 
portion  of  a  common  prize. 

The  cowardly  wretch  fell  down,  crying  for  succour,  and, 
scrambling  through  the  legs  of  them  that  were  about  him. 
Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 
Dor.  I  thank  ye,  dear  friend, 
I  know  she  loves  him. 

o  the  moon,  believe  that, 

.§  Fletch.  Mans.  Thomas,  Act  ii.  sc,  1. 

and  can  lead  him  on, 

II,  I  dare  make  him  drunk ; 

,  and  if  this  will  do, 

mongst 'em. — Id.  Captain,  Actii.  sc.l. 


Unless  he  leap  i 


I  love  a  souldiei 
And  if  he  fights 
This  is  my  verti 
111  scramble  yet 


But  because  the  desire  of  money  is  constantly,  almost 
every  where  the  same,  its  vent  varies  very  little,  but  as  its 
greater  scarcity  enhances  its  price, and  increases  the  scramble; 
there  being  nothing  else  that  does  easily  supply  the  want  of 
it.—  Locke.  Of  Lowering  of  Interest. 

All  the  little  scramblers  after  fame  fall  upon  him. 

Addison. 

To  the  undiscerning  eye  of  giddy  ambition  it  naturally 
presents  itself,  amidst  the  confused  cramble  of  politics  aud 
war,  28  a  very  dazzling  object  to  fight  for. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

SCRA'NNEL.     Scrannil,   a   meagre   or  lean 

person,  (  Gloss,  of  Lane.  Words. )    The  word  seems 
connected  with,  if  not  the  same  as  cranny,  a  small 
chink  or  fissure  :  and  applied  by  Milton  to  pipes, 
as  if  not  sound  or  air-tight.      And  hence, — 
Harsh,  shrill,  shrieking ;  sharp,  meagre,  spare. 
"  And  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
"  Grate  on  their  ccrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw." 

Milton.  Lycidas. 
Unlike  to  living  sounds  it  came, 

Unmix'd,  unmelodis'd  with  breath; 
But,  grinding  through  some  scrannel  frame, 
Creak'dfrom  the  bony  lungs  of  death. 

Langhorne.  Fables  of  Flora,  Fab.  11. 

SCRAP,  or  )      A  scrap  (of  food)  quod  a  cibo 

Scrape.  f  abrasum.  Skinner,  _  the  past 
part,  of  the  A.  S.  Screop-an,  any  thing,  something 
scraped  off,  (Tooke.) 

A  small,  a  minute  portion. 

A  poore  man  shall  as  soone  breake  his  necke  as  his  fast 
■with  them,  but  of  the  scraps  and  wyth  the  dogges,  when 
dinner  is  done.— Tyndalt.    Workes,  p.  134 

He  drinkes  water,  and  lives  on  wort  leaves,  pulse,  like  a 
hogge,  or  scrapes  like  a  dogge. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  157. 


Thrice  in  a  week  he  chang'd  a  hoarded  groat, 
With  which  of  beggars'  scraps  he  bought. 

Otivay.  Complaint  of  his  Muse. 

There  are  no  tame  animals  here  (Botany  Bay]  except  dogs, 
and  of  these  we  saw  hut  two  or  three,  which  frequently  came 
about  the  tents,  to  pick  up  the  scraps  and  bones  that  hap- 
pened to  He  scattered  near  them. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

SCRAPE,  v.~\  A.  S  Screop-an;  Dut. Schrab- 
Scrape,  n.  1  ben,  schrapen  ;  Ger.  Scfir a ppen ; 
Scra'per,  n.  V  Sw.  Skrupa,  radere,  corradere, 
Scra'ping,  h.  I  scalpere  ;  to  rase,  to  scrvb, 
Scra'pingi  f.  J   (qv. ) 

To  draw  one  thing  (usually,  something  edged, 
an  edged  tool  or  instrument)  over  the  surface  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  another  thing  or  sub- 
stance, (to  rub  ;)  to  draw  or  get  together  by 
scraps,  by  bits  or  small  portions,  by  parsimonious 
earnings  or  savings.      Scrape,  n.  (met. ) 

A  state  of  difficulty  ;  generally,  the  effect  of 
heedlessness  or  mischievousness. 

And   scrapid  the   dorr   welplich,   and  wynyd   wyth  his 

mo  with 
After  a  doggis  lyden,  as  ner  as  he  couith. 

The  Pardonerc  Sr  Tapstre. 

And  then  shall   he  done  therein  as  did  a  lyke  learned 

priest,  that  through  nut  al  the  ghospels  scraped  out  diaboltu 

and  wrote  Jesus  Christus,    because  he  thought  the  deuila 

name  was  not  mete  to  stande  in  bo  g^od  a  place. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  421. 
i  ewig,  not  with 
a  pen,  so  that  it 
shall  neuer  be  perceuied,  a  man  that  will  prime  may  easely 
see. — Ascham.  Discourse  of  Germany. 

The  abbot  of  St.  Albans  sent  the  book  so  disfigured  with 
scrapings  and  blottings  out,  with  other  such  writings  as 
there  were  found,  unto  the  king. 


r  soon  einig  may  be  I 


State  Trials.   I/en.  V. 


i;u. 


Thereafter  all  that  mucky  pelfe  he  tooke, 

The  spoile  of  peoples  evil  gotten  good, 

The  which  her  sire  had  scrap'!  by  hooke  and  crooke, 

And  burning  all  to  ashes  pour'd  it  down  the  brooke. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  2. 
The  same  experience  hath  taught,  that  for  old  olive  trees 
(overgrowne  with  a  kind  of  mossie  skurfe)  it  i6  passing 
goodj  ech  other  yeaxe  to  scrape  and  claw  them  well. 

Holland.  Piinie,  D.xvU.  C.  18. 
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Yet  this  inestimable  pearle,  wil  all 

Our  dunghil  chanticheres,  but  obuioUs  call; 

Each  moderne  scraper,  this  gem  scratching  by ; 

His  oate  preferring  far.  t 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxjv 

Unblest  with  his  ill-gotten  store, 

Th'  insatiate  youth  still  craves  for  more  ; 

To  counsel  deaf,  f  examples  blind, 

Scrapes  up  whatever  he  can  find. 

Somervile.   The  Bald  Baichelor. 

Having  laid  a  pretty  quantity  of  these  scrapings  together, 
I  found,  as  I  looked  for,  that  the  heap  they  composed  was 
white.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  721. 

That  live  scraping!//  and  uncharitably,  and  uselesly  to 
the  world,  all  their  lives  long,  and  then  when  they  come  to 
die,  think  to  attune  for  their  sins  and  neglects  of  this  kind 
by  shewing  some  extraordinary  bounty  to  the  poor,  or 
devoting  some  part  of  their  estates  to  public  or  pious  uses  ? 
Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

To  arrive  at  this  surprising  expedition,  this  musical  leger- 
demain, it  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  do  little  else  than  scrape 
and  pipe. — Knox,  Ess.  70. 

The  too  eager  pursuit  of  this  his  old  enemy  through  thick 
and  thin  has  led  him  into  many  of  these  scrapes. 

Waburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii. 

SCRAT,  i.e.  Scratch,  (qv.) 

Ambitious  mind,  a  world  of  wealth  would  haue, 

So  serais,  and  scrap,  s,  fur  srorl'e  and  scornie  drosse. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  506. 


It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  women  in  such  cases  to  scrat 
the  faces,  slit  the  noses  of  such  as  they  suspect, 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  G10. 

SCRAT,  n.  A.  S.  Scritta,  hermaphroditus  ; 
because  such  being  supposed  to  have  a  small  scrat 
or  scratch,  or  fissure. 

At  the  same  time  word  was  brought  out  of  Vmbria,  that 
there  was  an  hermaphrodite  or  skrat  found,  almost  twelve 
yeers  old.— Holland.  Livy,  p.  1036. 

SCRATCH,  v.}       Dut.  Krassen,   kratsen,  or 
Scratch,  n.         {  kretsen  •       Ger.     Kn-cCcn  ,• 
'  Fr.     Grater ;      It.    Grattare. 
Chaucer  writes — "  cratching 
of  cheeks."      See  Cratch. 

To  make  narrow  or  lineal  separations  of  the 
surface,  by  drawing  a  rough  or  hard  substance 
over  it;  to  tear  the  surface,  (sc.  with  the  nails, 
with  any  thing  pointed  : )  to  draw  irregular  lines  ; 
to  write  irregularly,  badly. 

The  which  kind  of  pleasure,  if  any  man  take  for  his 
felieuv  th. a  ni:ni  must  needs  grant  th.it  then  he  shall  be  in 
most  felicity,  if  he  live  that  life  which  is  led  in  continual 
hunger,  thirst,  itching,  eating,  drinking,  scratching,  and 
tubbing.—  Sir  T.  More.    Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

Himself,  which  methinks  is  strange,  shewing  at  one  in- 
stant both  steadiness  and  nimbleness  ;  sometimes  making 
him  turn  close  to  the  ground,  like  a  cat,  when  scratching!'} 
she  wheels  about  after  a  mouse. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 


[  tell, 


:  that  his  talants  may 

;,  or  rend  his. tender  h; 

Spenser.   Faerie  Que 


Thn.  'Tis  most  necessary, 
Hang  up  your  julips  and  your  Portugal  possets, 
Youi  barley  broths,  and  sorrel  saps,  they  are  mangy, 

.And  breed  the  scratches  only. 

Beaum.  #  Flelch.   Monsieur  Thomas,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Can  we  not  leave  this  worme  ?  or  will  we  not  ? 
Is  that  the  truer  excuse  ?  or  have  we  got 
In  this,  and  like,  an  itch  of  vanitie. 
That  scratching  now's  our  best  felicitie  ? 

B.  Jonsoti.  Epistle  to  a  Friend. 
Thou'lt  ha'  vapours  i'  thy  leg  again  presently;  pray  thee 
;o  in,  It  may  turn  to  the  scratches  else 

Id.  Bartholomew  Fair. 


Such  hands  may  wound,  but  not  incense  a  man. 
Nor  boast  the  scratch  thy  feeble  arrow  gave, 
A  coward's  weapon  never  hurts  the  brave. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  XI. 

Biaek  soot,  ct  yellow  walnut,  shall  disgrace 

Thin  little  red  and  white  of  Emma's  face. 

Those  nails  with  scratches  si. nil  deform  my  breast, 

Lest  by  my  look  or  colour  be  express'd 

The  mark  of  aught  high-born,  or  ever  better  dress'd. 

Prior.  Henry  it  Emma. 
No  skill  in  swordmanship,  however  just, 
Can  be  secure  agains:  a  madman's  thrust; 

Although  immortal,  may  be  prick'd  or  scratch*  d. 

Cowper.  Charily. 

If  it  were  not  so  common  among  us  we  should  be 
astonished  to  think  how  a  man,  by  looking  upon  a  few 
scratches  upon  paper,  according  to  the  shapes  in  which  they 


are  drawn  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  what  his  senses 
and  his  experience  could  not  have  informed  him. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  Ii.  c.  21. 

SCR  AW.  The  quotation  explains  the  Irish 
usage  of  the  word. 

Neither  should  that  odious  custom  be  allowed  of  cutting 
arrows  (as  they  call  them)  which  is  (laying  off  the  green 
surface  of  the  ground  to  cover  their  cabins,  or  make  up  their 
ditches.— Swift.  Drapier's  Letters,  Let.  7. 

SCRAWL,  v.  >      Contracted   (says    Skinner) 

Scrawl,  n.       )  from  scrabble. 

To  scrape,  or  scratch,  (sc.)  ill  formed  letters. 
Beware  of  Latin  authors  all ! 
Nor  think  your  verses  sterling, 
Though  with  a  golden  pen  you  scrawl, 
And  scribble  in  a  Berlin.  Swift. 

But  as  the  name  of  every  plant  and  flower 
{So  common  that  each  peasant  knows  its  power) 
Pin  Bicians  in  mysterious  cant  express, 
T'  amuse  the  patient,  and  enhance  their  fees  ; 
So  from  the  letters  of  our  native  tongue, 
Put  in  Greek  scrawls,  a  mystery  too  is  sprung. 

Tickell.  The  Horn-Book. 
In  sable  scrawls  I  Nero's  name  perus'd, 
And  Herod's,  with  a  sanguine  stain  suffus'd. 

Harte.  The  Vision  of  Death. 


;REAK,or^  Also\ 
reech,  v.  \  A  scr 
reak,  n.  ("cry  of  ti 
hreech.       )  haps  it 


SCREAK,  or 

SCREl 

St 


written  To  shriek,  (qv. ) 
screech  or  shriek,  is — the 
,  or  passion  ;  per- 
be  called,  sharper 
and  harsher  than  a  scream ;  but,  in  human  beings 
especially,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it. 
In  Lancashire  they  use  reak,  and  also  ream. 

But  scorning  all  these  kindes 

I  would  become  a  cat, 
To  combat  with  the  creeping  mouse 

and  scratch  the  screening  rat.—  Turherville.  The  La  iter. 

The  litle  babe  did  loudly  scrike  and  squall, 
And  all  the  woods  with  piteous  plaints  did  fill. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b,  vi.  c,  4. 
Let  screeching  owls  nest  in  your  razed  roofs. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  i.  Sat.  9. 

It  keepeth  them  from  starting  or  skriching  in  their  sleep 

forfeare,and  allaieth  the  paine  whl-di  il,e\  ieele  in  toothing. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  19. 

Under  his  cave  the  buzzing  screech-owl  sings, 
Beating  the  windows  with  her  fatal  wings. 

Drayton.   The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  v. 
The  birds  obscene,  that  nightly  flock'd  to  taste, 
With  hollow  scrvechex  Ikd  the  dire  repast; 
And  ravenous  dogs,  allui'd  by  scented  blood, 
And  starving  wolves  ran  howling  to  the  wood. 

Pope.  Thebais  of  Statius,  \>.  i. 

Others  peep  forth  into  the  light,  as  it  were  only  to  see  it; 
and  having,  by  a  skreek  or  two,  given  testimony  to  the 
misery  uf  this  life,  presently  die  and  vanish. 

Bp.  Bull,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  I. 

The  owl  at  Freedom's  window  scream'd, 

The  screech-owl,  prophet  dire,  whose  breath 

Brings  sickness,  and  wh 
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From  trembling  tombs  the  ghosts  of  greatness  rise. 
And  o'er  their  bodies  hang  with  wistful  eyes; 
Or  discontented  stalk  and  mix  their  howls 
"With  howling  wolves,  their  screams  with  screaming  owls, 
Savage.  The  Wanderer,  C.  4. 
The  famish'd  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by. 

Gray.  The  Bard. 

SCREEN,  v.  ^  Fr.  Escran,  escrene,  ecrene; 
Screen,  or  V  Low  Lat.  Screona,  screuna.  In 
Skreen,  n.  J  some  places, — the  holes  or 
caverns  dug  in  the  earth,  and  covered  with  heaps 
of  dirt  (of  which  Tacitus  speaks  as  usual  among 
the  ancient  Germans,  Ger.  c.  16,)  are  at  this  day 
called  Escrenes.  See  Du  Cange,  Voss.  (de  Vit. 
lib.  ii.  c.  17,)  and  Menage.  The  editor  of  Menage 
derives  from  the  Ger.  Schrein,  area ;  and  this 
(Wachter  says)  is — the  Low  Lat.  Screona,  also  from 
scrinium.  (See  Shrine.)  Skinner  thinks — from 
Ger.  Schirmen,  tegere,  protegere,  to  cover,  to  pro- 
tect, to  defend. 

A  screen  is — any  thing  that  covers,  hides,  con- 
ceals, protects. 

He  brought  our  Saviour  to  the  western  side 

Of  that  high  mountain,  whence  he  might  behold 

Another  plain,  long  hut  in  bredth  not  wide, 

Wash'd  by  the  southern  sea,  and  on  the  north 

To  equal  length  back'.!  with  a  ridge  of  hills 

That  screen  d  the  fruits  of  th'  earth  and  seats  of  men 

From  cold  Septentrion  blasts. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 
There,  as  they  entred  at  the  scriene,  they  saw 
Some  one,  whose  tongue  was  for  his  trespasse  vyle 
Nayld  to  a  post,  adiudged  so  by  law. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  9, 


The  whiles  the  prince  hard  preased  i 
And  entraunee  wuime  :   sireight  th'  other  lied  away, 
And  ran  into  the  hall,  where  be  did  weene 
lliiu.v. -lie  tu  save  :   but  he  there  slew  him  at  the  skreene. 
Id.Ib.c.U 


Browne.  Britan 


as  tney. 

i  Pastorals  b.  ii. 


e  anchored  was  a  to' 
grew  between  them  a 


'he  Duellist,  b.  i. 

As  soon  as  learning  began  to  dawn,  toward  the  beginning 

nf  the  sixteenth  century,  these  birds  of  night  were  forced  to 

fly  from  day,  though  they  screeched  and  clapped  their  wines 

Bolingbroke.  Ess.  Authority  in  Matters  of  Religion. 

SCREAM,  v.  )     In  Lancashire — toReam,  (see 

Scream,  n.  )  Rumble,)  from  A.  S.  Hrceman, 
plorare,  clamare,  ejulare,  to  weep,  to  cry,  to  weep 
with  crying  and  bewayling,  (Somner.)  In  Sw. 
Skreema,  is — terrefacere;  in  Dut,  Schroom, horror; 
schroomen,  horrere,  horreseere,  (Ihre  and  Kilian.) 

Scream  is  especially  applied— to  the  cry  of 
terror  uttered  by  females ;  of  children  in  pain  or 
passion  ; — though  not  confined  to  these. 

Where  we  lay,  our  chimneys  were  blowne  downe, 

And  (as  they  say)  lamentings  heard  i'  th'  ayre  ; 

Strange  schreemes  of  death. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
Macb.  I  haue  done  the  deed ; 

Didst  thou  not  heare  a  noyse? 
Lady.  I  heard  the  owl  schreame,  and  the  crickets  cry. 

Did  not  you  speake?  Id.  lb.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

For  soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around, 

And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound, 
As  of  a  'lame  distress'd,  who  cry'd  for  aid, 
And  fill'd  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

Dryden    Theodore  $  Honoria. 
JPBp 


A  little  within  the  shoar  whe 
of  negroes,  natives  of  this  coas 
sight  by  a  large  grove  of  trees  t 

the  shoar. — Dumpier.    Voyages,  an.  10B3. 

Beneath  a  table,  trembling  with  dismay, 
Coucb'd  close  to  earth,  unhappy  Medon  lay, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  new-slain  i.x's  ample  hide: 
Swift  at  the  word  he  cast  his  screen  aside. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxii. 

He  therefore  timely  warn'd  himself  supplies 
Her  want  of  care,  screen,,,,,  and  keeping  warm 
The  plenteous  bloom,  that  im  rough  bla-J  may  sweep 
His  garlands  from  the  boughs.— Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 

Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a  screen 

From  sultry  suns  ;  and  in  their  shaded  walks 

And  long  protnuted  bov.'rs,  enjoy 'd  at  noon 

The  gloom  and  coolness  of  declining  day.— id.  lb.  b.  i. 

SCREEN,  n.  >     Perhaps, consequentially,  from 

Screen,  v.        f  screen,    supra  ;     which,     being 

sometimes  made  of  twigs  at  some  distance  apart, 

would  serve  as  a  sifter.     Some  say — from  the  Bar. 

Lat. Secerniculum,  i'rom  se-cernere.     See  Secern. 

A  skuttle  or  skreene,  to  rid  soil  from  the  corn. 

Tusser.  Husbandry  Furniture. 

Mixing  it  with  one  part  of  rotten  cow-dung,  (some  prefer 
horse-dung)  or  very  mellow  soil,  screen',!  and  prepar'd  some 
time  before.— Evelyn.  Kalendarium.  May. 


Screw,  n.  j  Ger.  Schrawbe. 
rives  the  Fr.  from  ex,  and  roue  ;  because  it  is 
turned  round  like  a  wheel.  Wachter, — from  the 
Ger.  which  (he  says)  is  the  genuine  word,  and 
Germanic  in  its  origin.  See  the  quotation  from 
Wilkins,  for  a  scientific  description  of  the  screw. 
To  screw  (met.)  is, — 

To  twist  close,  to  distort. 

To   twist  close,   to   pinch   hard;     to  squeeze 
tight. 


No  i 


.   ,lo« 


end? 


■Why  should  1 

Screiv'd  to  my  memorie. 

Shakespeare.    Cymbeline,  Act  ii.  sc 

With  stormes  of  whistlings  then,  his  flocks  he  draue 

Vp  to  the  mount. ;ines ;  and  occasion  gaue 

For  me  to  vse  my  wits  ;  which  to  their  height, 

I  striu'd  to  shrew  vp.—  Chapman.  Homer.  Odys.  b.ilv 


SCR 


SCR 


The  salt  rttles  also  that  crc 
the  one  of  them  from  the  othei 
course  of  the  cutting  ] 
perfect  maner,   if 


he  same  doo  so  separat  '      Scrteewasaname, 

:  they  resemble  the  slope  two   sorts   of  officers 

t  of  a  scrue  or  gimlet,  in  verie  notary,  or  in  a  large 

doo  imagine  himself  to   looke  deeds  and  v.  ntimrv 

_    _;  top  of  the  mast  vpon  them.  officer. 

Hotinshed.  Description  of  Britaine,  c.  10.  and  es 
"Why,  suppose  I  had  a  delicate  terete**  gun.  if  I  left  her         Leave  dangerous  truths  to  unsuccesfu.1  satires, 
clean,  and  found  her  foul,  I  should  discover,  to  my  cost,  she         And  flattery  to  some  fulsome  decf— ■•— 
bad  heen  shot  in.— Dnjden.  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  Act  v.  sc.l.  "Whom,  when  they  praise,  the  wo 

That  which  is  usually  recited  for  the  sixth  and  last  me-         Than  when  they  promise  to  give 
chnrri-  Jaeuitv.  is  the  screw. 
Of  wedge  that  is  multiplied, 


^^^soTslS'a  '  terpre^l  vnto^e  ^^^l^^S.'S 


i  be  a  kind 
,tinued  by  ahelical[spiral] 

iviug  its  motion  not  from 


.in;,  i 


If  while  our  backs  are  turned  an  unlucky  boy  screws  a 
piece  of  deal  upon  one  of  the  leaves,  we  do  not  reckon  the 
chip  or  the  deal  a  part  of  the  table. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 
How  readily  upon  the  gospel  plan, 
That  question  has  its  answer— What  is  man? 
Sinful  and  weak,  in  ev'ry  sense  a  wretch  ; 
An  instrument,  whose  chords  upon  the  stretch, 
And  strain'd  to  the  last  screw  that  he  can  bear, 
1'ield  only  discord  in  his  Maker's  ear.— Cou-per.  Truth. 

SCRIBE.  ^       Fr.  Scribe,  escrivaine,  escri- 

Scri'bble,  i>.       \vaillee;    U.Scriba;    Sp.  Es- 

Scri'bble,  n.       \  criba  •   Lat.  Scrib-ere.    Becan 

Scri'bbi.er.         V(see    Vossius)   derives    from 

Scri'bblisg,  n.   I  the      Dut.    Schrabben,       (to 

Scri'bable.  scrape,)   because  a    line    or 

Scriba'cioi's.     J  stroke  in  writing  is  formed  by 

scraping  or  drawing  (sc.  a  style,  a  pen)  over  the 

surface  (of  paper,  parchment,  or  other  substance). 

Scribble  would  then  be  scrabble,   with  the  mere 

difference  of  the  vowel.      Vossius  thinks  scrib-ere 

is  manifestly  from  Gr.  rpaf-uv, — 7  changed  into 

c.     The  origin  of  all  is  probably  the  same.      See 

Grave. 

Scribe, — a  writer ;  and  see  the  quotation  from 
South. 

To  scribble, — to  write  careless,  hasty,  ill-formed 
letters ;  to  write  carelessly,  hastily. 

And  I  seve  to  you  that  but  your  rigtwisnesse  be  more 
plentunus  tlianne  of  ..  iVr  and  f  irisees  ye  schul  not  entre 
in  to  the  kingdom  of  hevenes. —  If'iclif.  Matthew,  c.  5. 

For  I  saye  vnto  you.  excepte  your  ryghteousnes  exceade 
the  ryghteousnes  of  the  tcnih.'*  and    pharyses,  ye  can  not 
entre'into  the  kingdd  of  heaue. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 
In  sooth  to  say,  though  all  the  erth  so  wanne 
Were  parchment  sniO'.th.  white,  and  scribabell. 
And  the  great  sea.  that  called  is  the  oceane, 
Were  toumed  into  ink  blacker  than  sabell. 
Euery  stick  a  pen.  each  man  a  scriuener  abell, 
Not  coud  thev  write  womans  trechery, 
Beware  therfore.  the  blind  eateth  many  a  flie. 

Ballad  on  Woman' i  Chastity.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 
One  of  the  foresayde  jj  parsonis  so  condempned,  was 
scrube  to  the  pope,  and  that  other  was  donar. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  159. 
Thereat  Jove  wexeth  wroth,  and  in  his  spright 
Did  inly  grinige.  vet  did  it  well  conceale  ; 
And  bade  Dan  Phrr-iiu.    c    be  her  appellation  seale. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  Of  Mutabililie,  C.6. 

My  hastv  hand  forthwith  doth  scribble  on  apace, 

Least  willing  hart  might  thinke.  it  ment  to  come  behind. 

Gascoigue.   The  Loucr  derfareth  his  affections,  SfC. 

For  al  ye  time  betwene  his  death  &  the  pclamTg  could 

scant  haue  sufhsed  vnto  ye  bare  wryting  alone,  all  had  it 

bene  but  in  paper  i  scribled  forth  in  hast  at  adueture. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  56. 

Mv  lowely  and  myek  scribling  unto  your  noble  grace  at 

this  time  is,  grudging  in  my  conscience,  that  the  religion 

which  we  do  ohserve  and  keep  is  no  rule  of  S.  Benet,  nor 

yet  no  commandment  of  God. 

Strype.  Ecctes.  Mem.  Hen.  Till.  b.  l.  c.  35. 
But  soon  forgetting  what  she  went  about, 
Poor  queen,  she  fell  to  scribling  to  her  lover  : 
Here  she  put  in.  and  there  she  blotted  out, 
Her  passion  did  so  violently  move  her. 

Drayton.  Barons'  liars,  b.  vi. 


But  this  was  one  o 
to  set  me  right,  and 
much  to  no  purpose.- 

That  pestils 


yed  to  draw 
scribe' signifies  a  church- 
skilful,  and  conversant  in  the  law  to  interpret 
it.— South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  1. 


believes  no  more 
Essay  on  Criticism. 
the  charitable  expedients  employed 


If  1  you 

By  which  that  she  i 

Or  for  to  rekken  of 


prcv 


b  array. 

The  Marchanlct  Tale,  V.  9500. 
The  statue  of  Mars  upon  a  carte  stood 
Armed,  and  loked  grim  as  he  were  wood, 
...  hed  thei  shiner  two  figures 


Of  whiche  thynge  all  the  ordinaunce  and  the  sothe  (for  as 
moche  as  folke  that  been  to  comen  after  our  daies,  shal 
knowen  it)  I  haue  putte  it  in  scripture,  and  in  remem- 
braunce. — Id.  Boccius,  b.  i. 


-Id.  Rem.  on  Occasional  Reflections. 
SCRI'MER.  A.S.  Scrimbre,  (or  scirmbre,  a 
fencer,— Vcrstegan. )  A  sword  player,  a  master 
of  defence  or  fencing  master,  (Somner.)  Dut. 
Scheimer;  Fr. Escumeur,  from  Shirmen,  to  defend. 
See  Screen  and  Skirmish. 

The  scrimers  of  their  nation, 

He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye, 

If  you  oppos'd  them.— Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  7. 


-Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 


:.    Shrine,    (qv.)     Lat.  ScWni'i 
Verstegan,)  a  chest  or  cofer. 


SCRINE, 
Anciently,  (si 
Help  then,  O  holy  virgin,  chiefe  of  nyne, 
The  weaker  novice  to  perform  thy  will ; 
Lay  forth  out  of  thine  everlasting  scryne 
The  antique  rolles,  which  " 
Of  faerie  knigh' 


This 


if  infinite  remembraunce  was, 
i  foregone  through  many  ages 
"recorded  still  as  they  did  pas, 


Ne  suffred  them  to  perish  through  long  eld. 
As  all  things  els  the  which  this  world  doth  weld 
But  laid  them  up  in  his  immortal  serine, 
Where  they  for  ever  incorrupted  dweld.— Id.  lb. 


Sw.  Shrappa,  skreppa. 
Minshew  derives  from 


Lastly.  til.T  i 


'  popes  (though 


many),  for 


SCRIP.       , 

Scri'ppage.  )  Minshew  derives  from  Scirpus, 
a  rush,  whence  Scripea.  a  basket  made  of  rushes. 
Skinner  prefers  A.  S.  Scra-pe,  meet,  convenient, 
fit,  q.d.   Theca  commoda.      May  it  not  be — 

A  scrap-bag,  a  small  bag  or  sack  for  scraps  ? 

And  he  seide  to  hem,  whanne  I  sente  you  without  saehel 
and  scrippe  and  schoon,  wher  ony  thing  faUide  to  you! 
■    '  -heileiden  nothing.— Wiclif.  it./.',  c.  22. 


-Bible, 

Whan  folk  in  chirche  had  yeve  him  what  her 
He  went  his  wav,  no  longer  wold  he  rest. 
With  scrippe  and  tipped  slaf,  ytucked  hie. 

Chaucer.   The  Sompnoures  1 

Was  full  of  sbipmen  and  pilgrimes, 

Witii  scn\~    ,.,  I.rcttc  full  of  leasings, 
Entermelled  with  tidings.— Id.  House  of  Fa. 
He  picks  out  five,  away  with  him  to  bring, 
Such  as  he  knew  would  fit  his  trusty  sling. 
And  in  his  scrip  them  closely  doth  bestow, 
By  which  he  vows  Goliah's  overthrow. 


Drayton.  David  $•  Goliah 
honorabl. 

//,  Act 


)  and  scrip- 


Cla.  Come  Shepheard,  let  vs  make  a 

though  not  with  hagge  and  baggage,  yet 

page. — Shakespeare.  As  You  Li' 

"  Blest  he  Telemachus !  in  every  deed  ^ 
Inspire  him.  Jove  !  in  every  wish  succeed  !' 
This  said,  the  portion  from  his  son  convey  d 
With  smiles  receiving  on  his  serin  he  lay'd. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvn. 


Whiche  Daniell  in  his  scriplu 

Expowned,  as  to  fore  it  tolde.- 

Tha"r7e  the  olde  man  sayde,  sir,  surely  vnder  this  torobe, 

father:  than  the  lorde  or  Manny  redde  the  senp- 

-  tombe.  the  whiche  was  in  latyn,  and  ther  he 

founde  >•■  the  olde  man  had  sayd  trouth,  and  gaue  hjm  his 


lyeth  : 

found*  , 

rewarde.— Bemers.  Frois 


But  herein  appeared  1 
d  th 

,1  ntl 
ThapM 


jrt.  Cranycle, 
true  hautine 


:  of  Scipioes  before 


Holland.  Plinie.b.vii.  c.  25. 


With  such  differences  of  reeds,  vallatory,  sagittary,  scr 
and  others,  that  might  be  furnished  in  Judea. 

Brown.  Miscell.  p. 


By  scripture  it  hath  in  the  wisedome  of  God  seemed  meet 
to  deliuer  vnto  the  world  much  but  personally  expedient  to 
be  practised  of  certaine  men;  many  deepe  and  profound 
points  of  doctrine. 


hereupon 
the  cleere  pe: 
in  beliefe  of 

looking  glasse 


being  the  maine  originall  grou 
of  dutie  depend  ;  many  prophesi 
whereof  might  confirme  the  wo 


three  or  four  lines  i 


the  men:  v,  the  truth,  the  righteous- 
all  that  faithfully  serue,  obey  and 
honour  him ;  yea.  many  entire  meditations  of  pietie,  to  be 
as  patternes  and  presidents  in  cases  of  like  nature ;  many 
things  needfull  for  explication,  many  for  application  vnto 
particular  occasi  ns.  -uch  as  the  prouidence  of  God  lrom 
time  to  time  hath  taken  to  haue  the  seuerall  bookes  of  hu 
holy  ordinance  written.  " 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Pohtie,  b.  l.  §  U 

It  is  ridiculous  to  sav.  that  bills  or  exchange  shall  payout 
debts  abroad :   that  cannot  be,  till  scrips  of  paper  can  be 
[Scrips  of  paper.  Locke  afterwards  calls 
rit  on  paper.] 
Locke.  Considerations  on  Interest.  Sec. 

For  if  vou  will  stand  to  what  you  have  granted,  That 
scripture'is  as  perfect  a  rule  of  faith  as  a  writing  can  be  : 
vou  must  then  grant  it  both  so  compleat,  that  it  needs  no 
addition  and  so  evident,  that  it  needs  no  interpretation  : 
For  both  these  properties  are  requisite  to  a  perfect  rule,  and 
a  writing  is  capable  of  both  these  properties. 

Chillingworlh.  Religion  of  Protestants,  pt.  l.  c.  2. 

This  grand  scripturient  paper-spiller, 

This  endless,  needless  margin  filler, 

Was  strangely  tost  from  post  to  pillar. 

Wood.  Athena  Oxon.\o\.n.  ITm.  Prynne. 

It  must  argue  great  conceitedn 


ess  and  self  sufficiency,  for 

, ttended  to,  as  a  scripturist, 

or  a'  textuarv.  in  opposition  to  the  Christian  world  ;  unless 
lie  I'M  r-tirlv  cii-.MCers  .-.ml  confutes  what  the  oM.'St  writers 
have  pleaded  1,  r  th    r  -  i  ce ,.  truction,  and  next  as  fairly 

proves  and  enforces  his  own.  ,_.,_„    T„..„j 

Water/and.   Works,  vol.  vn.  p.  9.  Introd. 
Whoever  expects  to  find  in  the  Scriptures  a  specific  direc- 
tion for  ever)'  moral  doubt  that  arises,  looks  for  more  than 
he  will  meet  with.— Paleg.  Philosophy,  c.  4. 


SCRIPT. 

Scri'ptiire. 

SCRI'PTL'RAI 

Scri'ptorv. 

SCRIPTI'RIE 

ScRt'PTi: 


Lat.  Scriptum,  past  part,  of 
scrib-ere,  to  write.    Scripture, 

Fr.  Escripture ,-    It.   Scrit- 

tiira  ;  Sp.  Escritura  ;  Lat. 
Scriptum.  (See  Scribe.) 
Script  or  Scrip, 


popes  i 


Any  thing  written  ;    usually  applied  to  some 
:  then  not  very  scribacinus.  or  not  so  pragmatical.  ]  legal  or  mercantile  instrument  in  writing. 

Barrow,  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy.         Scripture a  writing  ;  emphatically,  a  holy  or 

This  is  the  same,  (some  few  alterations  being  made,)  with     sacred   writing.      The    Scriptures, — contained  in 
a  fanatical  scribble  publish'd  open  and  bare-fae'd  to  the  comnrisiii"  the  Bible.     See  the  quotation  from 

World—  Wood.  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  Hooker 

And  Martin  Mar  prelate,  the  Marvel  of  those  times,  was  "  . 

the  first  presbyterian  scribbler,  who  sanctified  libels  and         And  he  b.gan  at  Moyses  &  at  alle  the  profetis  and  de- 
l  the  use  of  the  good  old  cause.  claride  to  hem  in  alle  scriptw"  "■' 

Dry  den.  Religio  Laid,  Pref.  1 


Wiclif.  Lnk,  c.  24. 


Giving  up  as  indefensible,  what  is  truly  scriptural,  is  l 
r  casting  off  scripture;  and  unbelievers  will  refute  01 


whereas,  keeping  close  to  the  plan  of  Cod's  word,  we  need 
not  tear  maintaining  our  ground.— Seeker,  vol.  u.  Set.  35. 

SCRI'VENER.  See  Scribe.  Fr.  Escrivain; 
Sp.  Escribano. 

A  writer;  one  who  writes  or  draws  up  in 
writing— legal,  commercial,  or  mercantile  secun. 
ties ;  securities  for  money. 

The  wofull  complaint,  which  that  ye  shall  here, 

But  even  like  as  doth  a  skriuenere. 

That  can  no  more  what  that  he  shall  write, 

But  as  hi,  ^^^tlX-nlof  ineBlack  Knignt. 

Touching  thy  letter,  thou  art  wise  inough, 

I  wot  thou  nilte  it  deigneltche  endite, 

As  make  it  with  these  argumentes  tough, 

Ke  scriveinishe  or  crafte.y  thou  it  «to  ^  #  ^  fc  & 


SCR 


This  also  is  to  be  noted  as  a  restimonie  remaining  still  of 
our  language,  deriued  from  the  Saxons,  that  the  generall 
name  for  the  most  part  of  enierie  tilfull  artilicerin  Iris  trade 
endeth  in  here  with  vs.  albeit  tin-  //  be  left  out,  and  er  onlie 
inserted,  as  Scrincnlierc.  writtlim.-,  sliibh.-re.  &e.  for  scii- 
uencr,  writer,  ami  shipper,  &rc,  beside  raanie  otlier  relikes 
of  that  speech,  neuer  to  be  abolished. 


Holt 


Send  for  vour  daughter  by  your  seruant  here, 
My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scmi-iier  presemlie. 

Shakespeare.   Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  V.  SC.  4. 

The  paltry  pomp  of  Fundi's  foolish  mayor, 
The  scrivener  Luscus;   now  with  pride  elate, 
With  incense  fum'd,  and  big  witli  robes  of  state. 

Francis.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  5- 

SCRO'FULA. )        It.   Scrdfa,   scrofola;     Fr. 

Scro'fulous.  (  Scrufoles  ,■  Lat.  Scrofula,  from 
scrofa,  a  sow.  The  disease  and  the  animal  have 
the  same  Gr.  name,  Xoipas. 

A  cataplasme  of  the  leaves  and  hogs  grease  incorporat 
togither,  doth  resolve  the  ..'.  .r/,»/.-s  or  swelling  kernels 
called  the  king's  evill.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  14. 


Taints  downwards  :ill  the  :;t;nloated  scale 
Of  order,  from  the  chariot  to  the  plough. 

Cotcper.   Task,  b.  iv. 

SCROLL,  or  >      Fr.  Escrcme.    (See  Escrow.) 
Scrowl.  f  The  book  wherein  a  gnaler  sets 

down  and  registers  the  names  and  surnames  of 
his  prisoners :  a  roll  containing  the  particulars  of 
the  court's  expense:  a  survey  of  ground  held  by 
a  copyholder.  (See  Colgmve.)  Minshew  thinks 
senilis  corrupted  from  roll :  and  Skinner  derives 
escroue  (see  Screw)  from  ex,  and  roue,  a  wheel. 
We  say  indifferently, — 

A  scroll  or  roll  of  parchment ;  a  paper  or  writ- 
ing, rolled  or  folded  up. 

Knowynge  that  y«  sayd  Baylly  vsed  to  here  scrowys  and 
propheeye  aboute  by,  shewyng  to  his  copany  that  he  was  an 
enchauter  and  of  vile  disposicio.  and  that  they  shuld  well 
knowe  by  such  bokes  as  he  bare  vpon  hym. 

Fabyan.  Chranycle.  Hen.  VI.  an.  1450. 

All  though  he  [Rich.  Il.Jhad  and  myght  sufficiently  haue 
deriared  his  renouncement  by  the  re'iyngeof  an  ether  meaoe 
persone,  yet  he,  for  the  more  sore;  ie  >r"  the-  mater,  and  for  the 

he  therfore  redde  the  scrowl,-  of  re«>  gn  i.-yi.n   hvmsell'e,  lit 
maner  and  fourme  as  foloweth.— Id.  lb.  an.  1.198. 
To  whose  hands,  custody. 


of  the  said 

aecompts.   book 

s.     ,:,,,!,  s,  h 

struments,  or  other 

y  part  thereof,  did, 

or  is  cotne.- 

-Burnet.  Recor 

is,  pt.  ii.  b. 

i.  No.  28. 

What  wo 

der  though  my 

melancholic 

us  muse, 

Whose 

some  lucklesse  slarre  contractes 

Her  bold 

ecute  refuse 

my  abortiue 

scronles. 

Sliri 

ng.  OS  an  I 

undation  of  Doner. 

Butherei 

l  appeared  his  [Caesar's]  tru 

hautinesseof  mind 

that  unmatchal 

e  spit  it  .if 

is,  that  when  upon 

tin   battel 

vol    Hie  eofe 

of   Pompej 

Scipioes  before  Thapsus,  c 

hands,  he  was  most 

„//  —{Jutland.  Plinie, 


When  the  strangers  go  away,  their  Peans  [guides  among 
the  Moors,]  desire  them  to  give  tlu-m  their  names  in  writ- 
ing, with  a  certificate  of  their  hom^t  and  diligent  serving 
'em  :  and  these  they  shew  to  the  next  comers,  to  get  into 
business  ;  some  being  aide  to  produee  a  large  scrowl  of  such 
certificates.— Dampier.    Voyages,  an.  1689. 

There  is  in  the  poor-house  of  this  city,  his  own  [De  Vos.] 

portrait  by  himself,  in  black,  leaning  on  the  li.uk  of  a  chair, 

with  a  scroll  of  blue  paper  in  his  hand,  so  highly  finished,  in 

the  broad  manner  of  Correggio.  that  nothing  can  exceed  it. 

Reynolds.  Journey  to  Flanders  §  Holland. 

SCROYLE.  "  These  scroyles  of  Angiers  :"— 
Fr.  Esc rouelles,  i.e.  scabby,  scrophulous  fellows, 
(Whalley  and  Ste?vens.)  Fr.  Les  escrouelles,  the 
king's  evil,  (Cotgrave.) 


I  cry  thee  mercy,  my  good  semi,?,',  was  t  thou? 

Id.   The  Poetaster,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

SCRUB,  v.  )      To  scrub  is— to  scrape,  by  the 

Scrub,  n.       )  change  of  the  vowel  a  into  u,  and 

thep  into  6.     (See  Scrape.)     The  difference  of 
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usage  now  depends  upon  that  with  which  the  act 
's  performed:  thus,  —  the  butcher  scrapes  his 
block  with  a  knife,  and  scrubs  or  rubs  it  with  a 
brush. 

scrub, — one  who  scrubs  or  scrapes  together; 
any  one,  any  thing  mean. 

Now  sooupingin  side  robes  of  royalty, 
That  erst  did  shrub  in  lowsy  brokery. 

Bp.  Hall.  Satires,  b.  i.  Sat.  2. 
Must  I,  thought  I,  giue  ayme  to  such 

A  skrub  and  such  a  saint, 
That  skowndrell,  and  this  counterfeit  ■ 
Confounded  so.  I  faint. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vi.  c.  31. 

Gra.   Now  by  this  hand  I  gaue  it  to  a  youth, 
A  kinde  of  boy,  a  little  scrubbed  boy, 
No  higher  then  thy  sclfc,  the  judges  clearke. 

Shakespeare.  Mi  reliant  <</  Venice,  Act  V.  SC.  1. 

The  yawning  youth,  scarce  half  awake,  essays, 

His  lazy  limbs  and  dozy  head  to  raise  : 

Then  rubs  his  grummy  eyes,  and  scrubs  his  pate. 

Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  3. 
"We  lay  here  all  the  day,  and  scrubb'd  our  new  bark,  that 
fever  we  should  be  chased  we  might  the  better  escape. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1681. 


And  neighbouring  jades  resolv'd  to  tarry. 
Rather  than  with  such  scrubs  they'd  marry. 

King.  Art  of  Love,  pt.  ii. 
As  the  hair  was  got  off  one  part,  another  was  applied  to 
the  lire  till  they  had  got  off  the  whole,  yet  not  so  clean  but 
that  another  operation  was  necessary  ;  which  was  to  carry  it 
to  the  sea  side,  and  there  give  it  a  good  scrubbing  with 
sandy  stones,  and  sand. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  25. 

Well ;  all  this  is  very  pleasing ;  but  how  goes  on  business 
in  the  shop — (I  beg  pardon) — in  the  warehouse?  O,  the 
scrubs  mind  that.— Knox.    Winter  Evenings,  Even.  9. 

SCRU'PLE,  n.     ~\       Fr.  Scrupule ;    It.  Scrb- 

SCRU'PLE,   V.  I    poh  ;    Sp.EsCTUpldo  ;     Lat. 

Scru'pler.  I   Scrupulus,    from    scrupus, 

Scru'pulize,  v.       Jsaxum  asperum,   a  sharp 
Scrupulous.  J  stone  :    hence,   a  hurt,    a 

Scrupulously.  hinderance,     an     impedi- 

Scru'fulousness.   |  ment.      Met — 
Scrupulosity.       J        A    difficulty,    a   hesita- 
tion, a  doubt,  a  fear,  an  apprehension  ;  a  nicety,  a 
delicacy. 

A  weight  equalling  twenty  grains,  or  the  third 
part  of  a  dram  :  any  small  portion. 

And  sith  I  looke  in  this  matter  but  only  vnto  God,  it 
maketh  me  little  matter,  tlnm-li  men  cal  it  as  it  please  the, 
&  say  it  is  no  consience  but  a  foolish  scruple. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  1435. 

Thinke  you  that  apostles  would  not  haue  bene  to  scrupu- 
lous to  haue  dronke  his  very  bloud  ?  seing  it  was  so  playne 
agaynst  Moses  lawe  if  they  had  vnderstand  hym  so  grossely 
as  ye  do.—  Fryth.    Workes,  p.  143. 

He  ware  vpon  his  head  a  diademe  of  purple,  interpaled 
with  white,  like  as  Darius  was  accustomed,  and  fashioned 
his  a]i;iaraile  after  the  manner  of  the  Persians,  wythout 
scrupulositie  of  anye  euill  token  that  it  signifyed  fur  the 
victorer  to  chaunge  his  habite  into  the  fashion  of  him 
whome  he  had  vanquished. 

Brende.    Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  151. 

From  the  bough 

She  gave  him  of  that  fair  enticing  fruit 
"With  liberal  hand  ;   he  scrupftt  not  to  eat 
Against  his  better  knowledge,  not  deceav'd, 
But  fondly  overcome  with  femal  charm. 

Milton.   Paradise  Lost,  b.  is. 

If  you  please,  fetch  hither  that  of  Greekelade,  which  I 

will  not  importune  you  to  believe  :  but  without  scruple  you 
cannot  but  credit  that  of  a  monk  of  St  Dewi's. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion, 

Away  with  those  nice  scruplers,  who  for  some  further 
ends  have  endeavoured  to  keep  us  in  an  undue  sense. 

Bp.Hall,  Remaines,  p.  295. 

The  much  urging  this  article  not  to  be  found  in  ancient 
creeds;  not  to  have  been  taught  or  beleeved  of  the  Easterne 
churches;  not  of  that  of  Constantinople;  and  I  know  not 
what  else,  tending  to  make  men  first  waver  in  their  faith, 
then  to  dmibt  of  their  faith,  and  at  length  flatly  to  denie 
their  faith  ;  if  in  this,  why  not  in  other  articles  that  eyther 
are  or  may  be  so  scrvpulized,  all  made  ours,  laid  unto 
our  charge  by  our  adversary,  and  made  the  pul.iick  doc- 
trine of  our  Church  f — Muuntagu.  Appeale  to  Ccesar,  c.  18. 

The  consideration  whereof  ought  eternally  to  silence  their 
scrupulosity  who  are  so  amused  tbat  the  harms  of  the  body 
should  be  the  pains  of  the  soul,  the  body  in  the  mean  time 
being  not  pained. 

H.  More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  p.  104 
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We  shall  therefore  choose  rather  to  break  those  laws  of 
method,  (neglecting  the  scrupulosity  thereof)  and  suhjoyn 
them  immediately  in  this  place,  craving  the  reader's  pardon 
for  this  preposterousness. 

Cudworth.     Inlr'h-ei  ua!  System,  b.  i.  C  3. 


The  scrupulousness  of  the 
ceased  persons  deprives  us  ol 

of  anatomizing  tin-  bodies  of  men.  ana  mucn  more  mose  oi 
women.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

I  have  been  so  severe  in  rejecting  not  only  relations,  but 
even  authors  not  otherwise  obscure,  that,  how  much  soever 
I  foresaw  my  scrupulousness  might  unpMVeiisli    my  history, 


Id.  lb.  p.  478 


I'n-f. 


It  may  indeed,  and  doth  sometimes  happen,  that  this 
perplexity  and  scrupulosity  about  actions  doth  proceed 
from  distemper  ami  indisposition  of  body  ;  and,  where  it 
doth  so,  it  is  a  spice  of  that  religious  melancholy  I  am  here 
to  speak  of.— Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

In  matters,  I  mean,  where  duty  doth  intervene,  and 
where  pure  conscience  ought  to  guide  and  govern  us  ;  from 
making  professions  and  ostentations,  (void  of  substance,  of 
truth,  of  knowledge,  of  good  purpose,)  great  semblances  of 
peculiar  sanctimony,  integrity,  scnipninstt it,  spirituality, 
refinedness,  like  those  Pharisees  so  often  therefore  taxed 
in  the  Gospel. — Barrow,  vol.i.  Ser.  II. 

In  what  more  the  love  of  God  consists.  I  know  not :  so 
that  I  temple  not  to  rest  it  on  reason,  rather  than  on  pas- 
sion.— Gilpin.  Hints  for  Sermons,  §  29. 

Pleasure  and  interest  are  his  chief  good,  his  only  objects 
of  serious  pursuit  ;  and  in  the  attainment  of  these  he  is  not 
scrupulously  delicate.— Knox.  Ess.  No.  102. 

Motives,  indeed,  are  not  to  be  too  scrupulously  inquired 
into,  while  actions  are  fuiind  to  he  laudahle. 

Id.  Ser.  Religion  the  chief  Concern  of  Life. 

SCRUTA'TOR.  ^       Fr.  Scrutateur,  scrutine ; 

Scrutiny,  n.  I  It.    Scrulatdre,     scrutinio ; 

Scrutinize,  v.       f  Sp.Escrutbiader,escrutinio; 

Scru'tinous.  J   Lai.  Scrutator,  scrutinium  ; 

from  scrutari,  to  search  into;  from  Lat. Scruta, 
Gr.  XpvT-n,  ypvnj,  oris,  lumber;  things  thrown 
aside  together,  as  litter  or  refuse :  and  thence 
scrutari,  to  look  into  such  things,  (sc. )  for  some 
article  that  may  be  applied  to  a  use.  See 
Vossius  in  v.  Scruta.     And,  generally,  Scrutiny, 

A  search,  an  examination,  an  inquirv  an  invea- 


Of  all  gentylwomen  he  hath  the  scruteny 
In  Fames  courte  repoityng  the  same. 

Skelton.   The  Crowne  of  Zaurelt, 
For  al  three  months  a  scrutiny  was  held, 
And  searchers  then  sent 
That  in  that  time  if  any  ' 
They  should  make  proof 
Drayton. 
But  age  is  fro  ward,  uneasy,  s 
Hard  to  be  pleas'd,  and  parsi: 


,  ven  y.hereaoour, 

were  conceal  d, 

and  straightly  bring  them  out. 

Moses  Jiis  Birth  Sj  Miracles,  b.i. 


Denham.  Of  Old  Age,  pt. 


The 


Hales.  Letter  fron, 


Aijtiffe.  Parergon. 

Nor  did  he  [Eusehius]  live  to  see  how  easily  the  Arian 

sophistry  was  defeated  and  baffled  after  it  had  passed  the 

scrutiny  of  such  mast"-1"  v 


And  he  should 
though  candid,  ser 


Every  thing  about  him 
declared  to  be  good  ;  and  he 
tinize  into  its  defects,  or  to  endeavour  ti 
might  be  better.— Goldsmith.  History  of  L 


fa  rational, 
mi,  Ev.  -i2. 


thinks  it  presumptu 


As  all  good  bi-tory  deals  with  i 
lionv,  so  the  peculiar  business  las  it 
bislon    is  to  scrutinize  their  religu 

principail  is  the  considerate 


ems  to  me)  of  religic 
motives:  of  these  t 

Divine  Legation,  b. 
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I  have  likewise  scrutinized  minutely  the  motions  of 
freewill,  explained  the  difference  between  necessity  ai.d 
certainty,  and  shewn  the  consistence  of  liberty  with  pre- 
appointment.— Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  ft-  ui-  c.  28. 

SCRUZE,  v.  >      For  squeeze,  to  compress,  or 
Scru'zing,  ».    f  press  close  together.     It  seems, 
(  Lye  adds.)  to  be  formed  from  screw.     Phillips,  in 
his   New    World  of  Words,   says— the    obsolete 
verb  "  scruse,"  is  to  crowd  or  press  hard :  through 
heedless  pronunciation  corrupted  by  Londoners  to 
scrouge,  (Johnson   and    Pegge.)     It   is   probably 
from — to  crush. 
The  soveraine  weede  betwixt  two  marbles  plaine 
Shee  pownded  small,  and  did  in  peeces  bruzc ; 

Into  his  wound  the  juice  thereof  did  scruze. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

Tho  up  he  caught  him  twixt  his  puissant  hands, 

The  lothfull  life,  now  loosd  from  sinfull  bands, 

Above  three  furlongs.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

And  as  for  immoderation  in  drinking,  the  first  news  that  we 

hear  of  wine  is  in  Noah's  drunkennesse  ;  he  was  the  true 

Janus,  the  inventer  of  the  scruzino  of  the  grape  to  his  cost. 

Bp.  Hall.  Christian  Moderation,  §  2. 

SCRY,  i.e.  Ascry,  {qv.l 

And  so  with  the  scry,  he  was  fayne  to  flye  in  his  shirte 
barefote  and  barelegged,  fro  house  to  house,  fro  garden  to 
garden,  in  great  dout  and  feare  of  taking  by  the  frenchmen, 
who  had  scaled  and  won  the  fortresse. 

Bernen.  Froissarl.  Crongcle,  vol.  i.  c.  272. 

On  Christmas  day,  nor  all  the  feestes  after,  there  was 
1;,  :!,,,  englyasl  men  euery  nyght 

loked  to  be  waked  with  serges.— Id.  Ii.  vol.  i.  c.  371. 

SCRYDE,  i.  e.  Descried,  (qv.) 
They  both  arose,  and  at  him  loudly  cryde, 
As  it  had  bene  two  shepheards  curres  had  scrgde 
A  ravenous  wolfe  amongst  the  scattered  flockes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  e.  12. 

SCUD,  v.       ~\       Ger.  Schiessen,  celeriter  mo- 

Scud,  n.  V  veri ;    schieten,    fugere ;     Sw. 

Scu'dding,  n. )  Skutta,  cursitare,  to  move 
quickly,  to  fly,  to  run ;  from  A.  S.  Scyt-an,  to 
shoot,  (qv.) 

To  shoot  along,  run,  flee,  or  flit  along;  move 
speedily  or  rapidly.  And  see  the  last  quotation 
from  Falconer. 

The  Driades  were  wont  about  thy  lawns  to  rove, 

To  trip  from  wood  to  wood,  and  scud  from  grove  to  grove. 
Dragton.  Polg-Olbion,  s.  26. 

The  baron  of  Ophalie  not  sleeping  nor  slacking  his  matter, 
tgudded  with  all  hast  into  England. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  an.  1290 

When  he  [the  lion]  hath  gained  the  thickets  and  woods, 
and  gotten  once  into  the  forrests  out  of  sight,  then  he  skuds 
away,  then  hee  runneth 
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Di.  All  ttiey  were  but  scratches ;  but  the  loss  of  bloud, 
lade  him  faint. 
Cle.  We  dally  gentlemen. 
Thra.  Away. 
Di.  Wei  scuffle  hard  before  he  perish. 

Beaum.  Sc  Fletch.  Philaster,  Actv.  sc.  1. 

His  captaines  heart, 

Which  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  brest,  reneages  all  temper, 
And  is  become  the  bellowes  and  the  fan 
To  coole  a  Gypsies  lust. 

Shakespeare.  Ar.long  S;  Cleopatra,  Acti.  sc.  I. 
:  manner  of  their  shuffling. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b  x.  c.  3. 
i  blind  scuffles, 
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A  worthie  sport  i 


Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii. 
>  hear : 


She  rais'd  her  voice  on  high,  and  sung  so  c 

The  fawns  came  scudding  from  the  groves 

And  all  the  bending  forest  lent  an  ear. 

Drgden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

All  which  time  we  scudded,  or  run  before  the  wind  very 
swift,  tho'  only  with  our  bare  poles,  that  is,  without  auy 
sail  abroad. — Bumpier.   Voyages,  an.  16S7. 

The  jilt,  not  many  hours  before, 

With  the  Plate-fleet  had  left  the  shore, 

Laughs  at  the  credulous  fool  behind, 

And  joyful  skuds  before  the  wind. 

Somervile.    The  Fortune  Hunter,  c.  5. 

The  blatk'ning  ocean  curls,  the  winds  arise, 

And  the  dark  scud  in  swift  succession  flies. 

Falconer.  The  Shipwreck,  c.  2. 

Scudding  is  that  movement  in  navigation  by  which  a  ship 
is  carried  precipitately  before  a  tempest. — Id.  lb.  Note. 

SCU'FFLE,  n.  \      Skinner    thinks    it   to    be 
Scu'ffle,  v.        j  shuffle,  (qv.)  with  the  change 

of  h  into  c,  and  to  mean — 

A  confused  and  tumultuous  contest  or  fight. 

See  Cuff? 
Neither  had  this  sknfflinn  an  end  vntill  night  was  begun  : 

at  what  time  the  Latin'es.  ltutiles,  and  Troians  left  the  wild 

medley,  howbeit  not  discontinuing  their  malice. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  Add.  to  b.  ii. 
Get.  Scoring  a  man  o'r  the  coxcomb 
Is  but  a  scratch  with  you  \  o'  your  occupation, 
Your  scurvy  scuffling  trade  ;  I  was  told  before 


The  meek  and  bashful  boy  will  soon  be  taught, 
To  be  as  bold  and  forward  as  he  ought ; 
The  rude  will  scuffle  through  with  ease  enough. 
Great  schools  suit  best  the  sturdy  and  the  rough. 

Cowper.  Tirocinium. 
The  officer  refusiug  to  give  it  up.  and  being  joined  by  the 
rew  of  the  pinnace,  which  was  waiting  for  Captain  Cook,  a 


-v. 


nsued.  in  which  Pareea  was  knocked  do 
:  blow  on  the  head,  with  an  oar. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage, 


SCULK,  or)       The  Dut.  Schuylen,  Sw.Ski/la, 

Skulk,  v.  )  and  Sckolha,  are— latitare,  occul- 
tare,  to  lie  hidden,  to  hide,  to  conceal.  In  It.  Glou- 
cester and  Gower,  it  is — 

To  move  or  go  under  covert,  secretly,  slily  :  and 
the  origin  seems  to  be  the  A.  S.  Sci/l-a?i,  to  sepa- 
rate, to  secrete.     And  see  To  Sheer. 

To  secrete ;  to  go  secretly,  or  concealedly ;  to 
go,  or  move  into,  be,  or  stay  in  secret  places  ;  to 
conceal,  to  lurk. 

Bote  hii  thus  myd  scolkgnge  vp  the  Englysse  wende. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  25G. 

When  he  seeth  the  lusty  knightes 

Reuden,  where  these  women 

Away  he  sculkelh  as  au  hare.- 


Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

Pae.  Are  not  you  he  that  rather  than  you  durst  goe 
industrious  voyage  being  press'd  to  the  islands,  skulk'd 
the  fleet  was  gone? 

Beaum.  Sf  Fletch.  The  Martial  Maid,  Act  n.  s( 


In  iawes  and  brest-lockes  with  an  oxes  blood 
New  feasted  on  him,  his  lookes  full  of  mood. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odgsseg,  b.  xxii. 

But  I  suppose  thev  chose  Perico  rather  for  the  scene  of 
their  enterprizc  partly  because  they  might  there  best  skulk 
among  the  islands. — Dumpier.  Voyuges,  an.  16S5. 

They  would  forthwith  publish  slanders  unpunished,  the 

authors  being  anonvmous.  and  sl.ull.ing  under  the  wings  of 

publishers,  a  set  of  men  who  neither  scrupled  to  vend  eitn.  r 

calumny  or  blasphemy,  as  long  as  the  town  would  call  for  it. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad.  Scriblerus  on  the  Poem. 

The  thief  discover'd  straight  his  prey  forsook, 

And  skulk'd  amid  the  sedges  of  the  brook. 

Seattle.   Virgil,  Past.  3. 

SCUI.L,  or)        Skinner   says,  —  the   shell  of 

Skull,  n.  fthe  head,  but  why  so  used  he 
does  not  explain.  Scull,  Tooke  considers  to  be — 
the  past  part,  of  scyl-an,  to  divide,  to  separate, 
whether  applied  to  the  separated  bone  of  the  head, 
or  to  a  division,  or  portion  of  fish  divided  or  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  body ;  i.  e.  to  shoals  of  fish. 

See  Scale,  Shoal,  and  Shoulder. 

Corineus  tok  hys  bowe  of  hym.  &  smot  hym  a  wonde 


And  with  the  staf  she  draw  ay  nere  and  nere, 
And  wend  han  hit  this  Alein  atte  full, 
And  smote  the  miller  on  the  pilled  skull. 
That  doun  he  goth,  and  cried,  "  Harrow  !  I  die." 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4233. 
And  she  to  his  byddyng  obeide, 
And  toke  the  scullc,  and  what  hir  liste 
She  rtrinketh,  as  she,  whiche  nothyng  wist 
What  cup  it  was  :  and  than  all  out 
The  kynge  i 


Hath  tolde,  it  was  I 


;  senile. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 


Ryuers  ren  nat  till  the  sprynge  be  full 

Better  a  dumme  mouthe  than  a  br3vneles  scull. 

Skelton.  The  Crowne  of  Laurell. 

The  anthropophagi  about  the  north  pole  use  todrinke  out 

of  the  sculs  of  mens  heads,  and  to  weare  the  scalpcs,  haire 

and  all.  in  steed  of  mandellions  or  stomachers  before  their 

breasts,  according  as  Isogonus  the  Nicean  witnesseth. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.vii.  c.  2. 
1688 


But  all  the  ground  with  sculs  was  scattered 
And  dead  mens  bones,  which  round  about  were  flong ; 
Whose  lives,  it  seemed,  whilome  there  were  shed. 
And  their  vile  carsases  now  left  unburied. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
The  cormorant  next  comes,  by  his  devouring  kind, 
Which  living  o'er  the  fen  immediately  doth  find 
The  fleet  best  stor'd  of  tish,  when  from  his  wings  al  full, 
As  though  he  shot  himself  into  the  thicken'd  skull, 
He  under  water  goes,  and  so  the  shoal  pursues. 

Dragton.  Polg-Olbion,  s.  25. 

Anon,  he's  there  afoot. 

And  there  they  fly,  or  die,  like  scaled  sculls 
Before  the  belching  whale. 

Shakespeare.   Trail.  *  Cres.  Act  v.  »c.  5. 
Forthwith  the  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay 
With  frit:  innumerable  swarme,  and  shoates 
Of  fish  that  with  their  films  and  shining  scales 
Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  seniles  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  sea.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost.  b.  vii. 

of  drinking  beer  in  the 
sculls  of  their  enemies  at  the  palace  of  Odin. 

Bolingbroke.  Fragments  of  Essays,  §  50. 
The  scull,  below  the  eye-brows,  they  cut  off,  and  having 
cleansed  it  thoroughly,  if  they  are  poor  they  merely  cover 
it  with  a  piece  of  leather ;  if  they  are  rich,  in  addition  to 
this  they  decorate  the  inside  with  gold  ;  it  is  afterwards  used 
as  a  drinking  cup. — Beloe.  Hist,  of  Herodotus,  b.  iv.  c.  65. 

SCULL.)  A  kind  of  boat.  Minshew  derives 
Scu'ller.  f  from  the  hollowness  of  a  boat  like  a 
shell  or  scull;  or  it  may  be,  (  Skinner  adds,)  from 
the  Fr.  Escuclte,  Lat.  Scutula,  from  some  resem- 
blance to  a  platter  or  charger.  G.  Douglas  uses 
the  word  skul  for  a  vessel  to  contain  liquids: — 
"  We  kest  on  mony  a  shut  of  warme  milk, "  (  p.  29, 
v.  -20.)  "  In  fiakoun  (flagon)  and  in  skull:'  (p.  '210, 
v.  5.)  The  Glossarist  declares  for  the  etymology  of 
Minshew.     See  Hire  in  v.  Skoal,-  and  Jamieson. 

Ono.  I  erre,  you  have  the  marshaling  of  all  the  ghosts 

too,  that  passe  the  Stygian  ferry,  and  1  suspect  you  lor  a 

share  with  the  old  sculler  there,  if  the  truth  were  known-.- ; 

but  let  that  scape. — B.Jonson.  Cynthia's  Recels,  Act  i.  sc.l. 

Struck  with  dumb  wonder  at  those  songs, 

He  [the  dog]  wish'd  more  ears,  and  fewer  tongues. 

Charon  amaz'd  his  oar  foreslows, 


-Fletcher.  Boethii 


What  notes  invent,  what  new  petitions  move? 
Her  soul  already  was  consign'd  to  fate. 
And  shivering  in  the  leaky  sculler  sate. 

Drgden.    Virgil.  Gcorgics,  b.  iv. 
"  This  is  his  moral,"  say  his  under-pullers, 
"  The  poor  and  innocent  are  safe  in  scullers." 

Bgrom.  Remarks  on  Horace,  p.  238. 

SCU'LLION.  "V       Old  Fr.  Sculler,—"  Officier 
Scu'llioxly.      >  qui  a  soin  de  la  vaisselle,  des 
Scu'llerv.        J  plat,  et  des  assiettes,"  ( Roque- 
fort.)    Fr.  Escuelle,   a  platter;    q.d.  Escullion,   a 
washer  of  plates   and   dishes,    (Skinner.)      Lat; 

The  servant  whose  duty  it  is  to  clean  the  plates 
and  dishes,  or  other  kitchen  utensils.  And  hence 
applied  to — any  thing  low,  and  mean.  ' 

They  bee  not  vsed  to  coulde,  as  you  may  see  by  their 

si'i'ie:.'    !    .-■    !      ..    lae.  s.    Lan.'.es.    an.!    I'eele.    will,    all    the 
place  where  they  stande. — Barnes,   h'orkes,  p  311. 

At  Christmas  a  fire  happened  at  the  king's  palace  at 
Westminster;  the  effect,  as  it  seems,  of  the  great  feasting 
there.  For  it  fell  chiefly  in  the  kitchen  and  otliee  aiijoining, 
as  the  scullery— Strypc.  Eccles.  Mem.  Edw.  VI.  c.  24. 

Which  brought  forth  his  scullionly  paraphase  on  St.  Paul, 
whom  he  brings  in,  discoursing  such  idle  stuff'  to  the  maids 
and  widows,  as  his  own  servile  inurbanity  forbears  not  to 
j. at  m  the  ..[.estlcs  mouth,  of  the  soul's  conversing. 

Milton.  Colustcrion. 


XI. i; 


dough-bak'd,— a  little 
'     -cake:  his 


Upon  an  address  from  parliament  to  remove  his  chancello 
and  tieasurer,  his  answer  was,  "  that  he  [Richard  th 
Second]  would  not  remove,  at  their  request, 


i  kitcher 
Bolingbroke.  Rem. 
shall  pay  so  much  respect 


i  the  Hist,  of  Eng.  Let.  6. 
o  my  contemporaries  as 
rillingly:   therefore  shall 
may  appear  fashionable  and 


scu 

courtly  ai  well  aa  clear  and  luminous  wherever  I  have  the ' 
option;  but  where  I  want  skill  to  compass  both,  shall  hope 
for  indulgence  if  I  prefer  clearness  and  aptness  before  neat- 
ness and  politeness,  and  fetch  comparisons  from  the  stable 
or  the  scullery  when  none  occur  suitable  to  my  purpose  in 
the  parlour  or  the  drawing  room. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  Introd. 

SCU'LPTOR. 

Sci/lpture,  n. 


Sculpture 

Scu'lptile. 

.Scui.pt. 

differs  from  scalpere  only  in  usage  ;  and  he  derives 
from  the  Gr.  TAa<pto,  with  the  JEolic  prefix,  <Ty\u$o>, 
<jy>  wpa>, — 

To  grave  or  engrave,  to  cut  or  carve  into,  to 
inscribe. 


-Gower.  Con.  -4.b.iv. 


The  i 


descrintit 


[Mo 


-Sandys. 
find  i 


!  side  Moses  horned,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  commandment  against  s,-nip!ile  images. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  9. 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabrick  huge 

Rose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 

Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voyecs  sweet, 

Built  like  a  temple,  where  piasters  round 

"Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 

With  golden  architrave;   nor  did  there  want 

Cornice  or  freeze,  with  bony  sculptures  grav'n. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

A  pleasing  vigour  his  fair  face  express'd ; 

His  neck,  his  hands,  his  shoulders,  and  In, 

Did  next  in  gracefulness  and  beauty  stand, 

To  breathing  figures  of  the  sculptor's  hand. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Met.  b,  xii. 

Still  as  a  tomb-stone,  never  to  be  mov'd, 

On  some  good  man  or  woman  unreprov'd 

Lays  its  eternal  weight ;  or  fix'd  as  stands 

A  marble  ronrstrby  the  scv.lploi's  hands, 

Plac'd  on  the  hero's  grave.— Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii. 

"What  are  to  him  the  sculptures  of  the  shield, 

Heaven's  planets,  earth,  and  ocean's  watery  field? 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xiii. 
The  massy  sculptur'd  vase, 

Glittering  with  golden  studs,  four  handles  grace; 

And  curling  vines  around  each  handle  roll'd 

Support  two  turtle  doves  emboss'd  in  gold. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 

If  these  observations  have  hitherto  referred  principally  to 
painting,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  art  is  much  more 
extensive  and  complicated  than  sculpture,  and  affords  there- 
fore a  more  ample  field  for  criticism;  and  as  the  greater 
includes  the  less,  the  leading  principles  of  sculpture  are 
comprised  in  those  of  painting.—  Reynolds,  Dis.  10. 

SCU'PPER.  Shipper  holes,  (says  Skinner,) 
are  holes  in  the  benches  of  a  ship  (in  transtris) 
through  which  the  water  flows;  from  the  Ger. 
Srhojjfen,  haurire,  because  through  them  the 
water  is  drawn   or  drained  off,     They  are  said 

Holes  in  the  deck,  through  which  the  water 
drains  off. 


No  ! 


JUR,  v.  ~\ 


SCT'R. 

Sc 

So 


•e  at  sea,  but  by  the  violence  of  the 
ng  of  the  ship,  we  made  a  great  quan- 
our  holes,  ports,  and  scuppers. 

Anson.  Voyages,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

i.  e.  to  Scour ;  to  move  rapidly, 
i  clear  the  ground  swiftly. 


:  of. — Berners.  Fr< 


t  aduyse  the  dealynge  i 
Cronyclc,  vol.  ii.  C.  33. 


1  have  seen  these  Britains,  thai  you  magnifie, 
Run  a-.  th.'V  would  ou'run  time,  ami  roaring 
K;im-1v  for  merry,  maring;    the  light  shadows, 


SCURF. 
Scu'rfy. 

Scu'RFINESS. 

Scu'rvy,  n. 
Scu'rv*,  adj 
Sctj'rvilt. 
VOL,  H,        * 


to  battell.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  882. 

Dut.  Schorft,  schorftig,  scurf, 
scurfy ;  A.  S.  Sceorf-a,  from 
sceorf-ian,  rodere,  mandere,  to 

'gnaw,  to  bite,  (Skinner;)  with 
whom  Lye  coincides, — quod  in 
morbum  jstum  cdacem  optime 


quadrat.  Scurvie  or  scorbie,  (says  Junius,) — is  the 
disease  which  is  commonly  called  Scorbute.  He 
and  Skinner  give  to  the  words  Scorbie  or  scorbute 
the  same  origin.  (See  Scorbute.)  Scurvy  seems 
no  other  than  scurfy,  (See  Koyne;)  and  (met.) 
is— 

Shabby,  mean,  vile,  worthless ;  despicable,  con- 
temptible. 

He  said,  "He  never  denyed  pilgrimages,  but  that  much 
sciirff must  he  pared  away,  ere  it  could  be  well  done;  as 
superstition,  idolatry." 

Slrype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Hen.  VIII.  b.  i.  c.  22. 

Her  crafty  head  was  altogether  bald, 

And,  as  in  hate  of  honorable  eld, 

Was  overgrowne  with  scurfe  and  filthy  scald. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucenc,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

And  euer  to  remayne 

In  wretched  beggary, 

And  maungy  misery, 

In  lousy  lothsumnesse, 

And  scabbed  scorffynesse.—Skellon.  D.  of  Albany,  %c. 


Pi.  Is  she  not  very  angry? 

Scr.  You'l  find  that  quickly; 
May  be  she'll  call  ye  saucy  scurvey  fellow, 
Or  some  such  familiar  name. 

Bcaum.  8?  Fletch.   The  Wild  Goose  Chace,  Actii.  sc.  2. 
Such  boyst'rous  trifles  thy  Muse  would  not  brooke, 
Save  when  she'd  show  how  scurrify  they  looke. 

Berkenhard.  On  the  Collec.  of  Beaum.  Sr  Fletch.  Works. 
A  cake  of  scurf  Vies  baking  on  the  ground, 
And  prickly  stubs,  instead  of  trees,  are  found. 

Dryden.  Palamon  $  Arctic,  b.  ii. 
But  here  come  folks  a-preaching  to  us 
A  saving  doctrine  to  undo  us, 
Whose  notions  fanciful  and  scurvy, 
Turn  old  religion  topsy-turvy. 

Lloyd.  The  Cobbler  of  Tessington's  Letter. 

Upon  examination,  we  found  their  teeth  loose  ;  and  that 
many  of  them  had  every  other  symptom  of  an  inveterate 
sea  scurvy. — Cool:.  Scorn!  J'oyuyc,  b.  i,  c.  4. 

She  makes  forward  advances  to  the  unwary  to  bring  them 
to  her,  but  when  she  has  gotten  them  fast  in  her  felters  she 
uses  them  sci/rvily,  allowing  them  no  rest  in  her  service, 
ami  feeding  (hi  in  only  with  delusive  exneel  ilions  and  stale 
scraps  of  enjoyment  that  have  utterly  lost  their  savour. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  32. 

SCU'RRILE.  )        Fr.  Scurrilite ;   It.  Scurru 
Scurrility.        I  litd. ;      Lat.    Scurrilis,     from 
Scurrilous.        f  scurra,  a  jester,  a  scoffer.    Of 
Scu'rrilously.  J  uncertain  etymology;  perhaps 
from  Scyr-an.     (See  Scour.)    "The  adjective  is 
applied  from  the  lowest  uses  of  jesting  or  scoffing. 
Jesting  or  scoffing-,  like  a  vulgar  buffoon  ;  with 
vulgar,  low  calumny  or  scandal  ;  low,  vulgar,  in- 
decent or  unbecoming. 

Now  I  need  not  to  tell  that  scurrititie,  or  ale-house  iest- 
ing,  would  be  thought  odious,  or  grosse  mirth  would  be 
deemed  madnesse. —  Wilson.   Arte  of  Rlteiorique,  p.  4. 


(Which  necr  heard  scum!  term,  into  whose  port 
Ne'er  entred  wanton  sound,)  to  my  petition 
Season'd  with  holy  fear. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 
The  people's  guilty  too,  of  brow  more  bold, 
That  sits,  and  dares  ihrice-scurrile  lords  behold. 

Holyday.  Juvenal,  Sat.  8. 

Herein  onelie  are  the  inferiour  sort  somewhat  to  be 
blamed,  lh.;t  Kang  thus  asManbled,  their  talks  is  now  and 
then  such  as  savnuivth  of  ■■rum lUie  and  ribaldrie. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.C. 
If  either  you,  or  I,  know  the  right  way 
To  part  scurriliiie  from  wit,  or  can 
A  lawfull  verse,  by  th'  eare,  or  finger  scan. 

B.  Jonson.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetric. 
One  would  suspect  him  [John  Standish]  not  the  same 
i  by  Bale  a  scurrillous  fool,  and  admired  by  Pils 


■  piety  i 


•;:,    j  -do 


Fuller.    Worthies.  Lancashire 

He  is  ever  merry,  but  still  modest :  not  dissolved  into 

ndtcent  laughter,  or  tickled  with  wit  scurrilous  m  iiijnrKiu> 
Habington.  Caslara,  pt.  iii 

If  we  are  of  a 

sanguine  and  jovial  disposition,  our  idle 
many  tempting  opportunities  to  intempe- 
mess,  profaneness  and  scurrility,  and  all 
esses  of  a  lewd  and  dissolute  conversation. 
Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 

But  Ponet,  la 

e  bishop  of  Winton,  now  in  exile,  excel- 

SCU 

In  this  book  he  Is  exceeding  bitter  againnt  Morus  and 
retends  to  give  a  true  history  of  his  notoiious  impurities 
etli  ;u  Ceneva  and  Leyden,  and  an  account  tf  his  own  par- 
ieular  life,  to  vindicate  himself  from  what,  as  he  thought, 
ras  scurrilously  said  of  him  by  Morus. 

Wood.  Fasti  Oxon.  vol.  i. 


may  be  so; 

ut  then 

remember 

it  was  n 

t  till  you 

elves  had  led 

o  the  abus 

s  of  words 

anil   iiai 

calumny  plain  dealing 

urbanity 

ll'o 

rhuriun. 

io  the  Freelhinkcrs. 

We  must  acknowledge,  and  we  ought  to  lament,  that  our 
public  papers  have  abounded  in  scurrility. 

Bolingbroke.  Answer  to  the  Defence. 
Within  a  few  years  satire  has  reassumed  her  original  rude 
form  of  scurrilous  and  petulant  abuse 

Knox.  Essay  on  Satire. 

SCUSE,  i.  e.  Excuse. 

And  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman, 
And  know  how  well  I  haue  deseru'd  this  ring, 
Shee  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  euer 
For  giuing  it  to  me. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

SCUT.  Lye  suggests  the  Goth.  Skaut,  6m- 
bria,  the  edge  or  border:  it  is  perhaps  from  the 
A.  S.  Scyt-an,  to  shoot ;  that  which  shoots  up,  (sc.) 
like  the  short,  erect  tale  of  a  hare. 


The  husband  [should]  take  a  frogg  and  spit  her  fas  it 
were]  a  length  upon  a  reed,  so  as  it  goe  in  at  the  shut  or 
mu:rixe  behind  and  come  foorth  againe  at  the  mouth. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxii.  c.  5. 

■Which  in  the  hare  holds  not  the  common  position,  but  is 
aversly  seated,  and  in  its  distention  enclines  unto  thecoccix 
or  scut.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  15. 

SCUTE.       "\       See    Escuage,   Escutcheon. 

Scu'tage.        V  Low  Lat.  Scutagium,  from  Lat. 

Scu'tcheon.  J  Scutum,  a  shield.  Scutcheon, 
Fr.  Escusson, — 

A  small  target  or  shield.  See  the  quotations 
from  Blackstone  and  Hume. 


imselfe  a  Mountacute, 
armes  that  I  dyd  quarter  in  my 
Gascoigne.  Deuise  of  a  Masks. 


id  crownes  of  golde 
i  bought  and  solde. 

Skelton.   Why  t 


folowing,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  hede  t 

London,  and  the  drapers  armes,  and  at  the  fett  myn  owne 

amies, and  my  meTchauntmaike.—Fabyan.Chrunic'/rs,  Pref. 


For  within  the  chap 


of  Bellona,  he  caused  to  bee  set 
ncestours;  taking 
his  predecessours 


ipell  of  Belli 

il    >■  i.ields    id' 


:  honourable  dignit 


e  aeennipanied  ' 
Holland.  Plin 


.And  following  ibese  vain  pleasures  ant 
[Alcihiades]  was  in  hie  galley,  he  caused  the  plam-ks  of  ihe 
poop  thereof  to  be  cut  and  hroken  up,  that  he  might  Ii.-  the 
softer;  for  his  bed  was  not  laid  upon  the  overlop.  but  laid 
upon  girthes  strained  ov<_r  the  hole,  cut  out  and  fastened  to 
the  sides,  and  he  carried  to  the  wars  with  him  a  guilded 
scucliiou  uheivin  lie  had  no  cognizance  nor  ordinary  device 
of  the  Athenians,  but  onely  had  the  image  of  Cupid  in  it, 
holding  lighting  in  his  hand.—  North.  Plutarch,  p.  171. 

Though  all  the  titles,  coronets,  and  stars, 
That  statesmen  aim  at.  and  that  Malton  bears, 
Enrich  your  'scute/',  on.  dignify  your  crest. 
Beam  on  your  coach,  and  blaze  upon  your  breast. 

Cawthorn.   The  Equal,  of  Human  Conditions 

This  pecuniary  satisfaction  (in  lieu  of  personal  attendance, 

scu/ifcr,  bearing  a  shieldjat  hi'.i  came  to  be  levied,  by  assess- 
ment at  so  much  for  every  knight's  fee  under  the  name  of 
scutage. — Blackilnuc.    Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  8. 


The  king  could 
if  they  declined  t 


re  in  war  the  personal  attendance  of 
lost  all  the  landed  proprietors;  and 
vice,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  bim  a 
which  was  called  a  scutage. 
History  of  England,  vol,  ii,  App.  2, 
10  F 


SEA 

SCU'TTLE.  Ft.  EscoutiUes ;  It.  Scodella; 
Sp.  Escotilla.  Skinner  thinks  may  be  from  the 
Dut  Schn/te,  a  boat,  or  from  schuilel,  scuttella,  a 
kind  of  dish  or  platter :  it  is  more  probably  from 
the  A.  S.  Sct/l-an,  to  shoot. 

The  scuttles  in  the  deck  of  a  ship, — the  opening 
through  which  goods,  &c.  are  shot  into  the  hold. 

A  coal-scuttle: — to  shoot  coals  into  the  cellar  is 
a  common  expression ;  from  the  scuttle  they  are 
shot  or  thrown  upon  the  6re. 

To  scuttle  off  or  away,  is— to  scud  or  scuddle  off. 

To  scuttle  a  ship, — to  make  openings  or  holes. 

The  commodore,  having  no  occasion  for  these  other  vessels, 

had  ordered  the  masts  of  all  five  of  them  to  be  cut  away  at 

his  first  arrival ;  and  on  his  leaving  the  place  they  were 

towed  out  of  the  harbour,  and  scuttled  and  sunk. 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.  Hi.  c.  4. 

"We  hoysed  out  our  boat,  and  took  up  some  of  them ;  as 

also  a  small  hatch,  or  scuttle  rather,  belonging  to  some  bark. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1636. 

Then  we  jogg'd  on  a<rain  to  the  northward,  and  saw  many 
small  dolphins  and  whales,  and  abundance  of  scuttle-shells 
swimming  on  the  sea.— Id.  lb.  an.  1699. 

SCU'TTLE.     Dut.  Schotel;  Fr.  Escuelle ;  It. 

Scodella  ;  Sp.  Escudilla  ;  Lat.  Scutel/a,  scutula,  a 
dish,  a  platter,  from  scutum,  (says  Vossius,)  because 
the  scutella  was  formed  like  an  oblong  shield. 
Scull  is— 

A  Scotch  name  for  a  basket  of  a  semicircular 
form,  (Jamieson.)     It  is  perhaps  the  same  word 
as  the  preceding. 
A  skuttte  or  skreene.  to  rid  soil  from  the  corn. 

Ticsser.  Husbandry  Furniture,  p.  14. 


Suddenly  attempting  their  purpose  (the  rocks  being  very 
dangerous  for  the  boat,  and  the  stn-gate  exceeding  great)  by 
shooting  their  arrows  hurt  and  wounded  every  one  of  our 
men. — Drake.   Voyages,  an.  1578. 


•  rydynge  vpon  the  see  stronde 
the  whiche  of  his  corage  and 
—Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  37. 


This  Moruidus  walkyng 
espyed  a  wonderful!  mons 
knyghthod,  he  thought  to 

Ne  did  it  then  deserve  i 


I.tMrnin'j  his  ship  from  those  white  rocks  to  S 
Which  all  along  the  southerne  sea-coast  lay 
Threatning  unheedy  wrecke  and  rash  decay, 
For  safety  that  same  1  '" 
And  nam'd  it  A\bioa.~spenser, 

I  that  would 

iem  to  hold 
"What  time  she  listed,  tie  them  in  a  thread, 
Which  ever  as  the  seafarer  undid; 
They  rose  or  scantled,  as  his  sails  would  drive, 
To  the  same  port  whereas  he  would  arrive. 

Drayton.  The  Moon  Cat/. 
How  should  I  joy  of  thy  arrive  to  hear? 
But  as  a  poor  sea-faring  passenger, 
After  long  travel,  tempest-torn  and  wrack'd, 
By  some  unpitt'ing  pirate  that  is  sack'd. 

Id.  Charles  Brandon  to  Mary  the  French  Queen. 

Such  murmur  fill'd 

Th'  assembly,  as  when  hollow  rocks  retain 

The  sound  of  blustering  winds,  which  ail  night  long 


Had  rnus'd  the  sea, — now  with  ho 
Sea-faring  men  orewatcht,  whose 
Or  pinnace  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay 
After  the  tempest. 


cadence  lull 
tbyc 


SCYTH.     See  Sithe. 
SDAIN,  or  ^ 

Sdeign.  V     i.  e.   Disdain,  disdainful. 

Sde'ign-ful.  J 

Yet  durst  she  not  disclose  her  fancies  wound, 
Ne  to  himselfe.  for  doubt  of  being  sdnyned, 
Ne  yet  to  any  other  wight  on  ground, 
For  feare  her  mistresse  shnld  have  knowledge  gayned. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

Lifted  up  so  high 

I  'sdrind  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher 
Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b,  iv. 
She  strikes,  and  twines  away  her  sdaignefull  eyes 
From  his  sweet  face,  she  fals  dead  in  a  swoune, 
Fals  as  a  floure  halfe  cut.  that  bending  lies. 

Fairefax.   Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  XX.  s.  128. 

SEA.  Goth.  Saiio  ;  A.  S. Ste ;  Dut. See ;  Ger. 
See;  Sp.  Sio\  from  the  Gr.  %e-civ,fervere,  bullire, 
(|ee  5'  uSwp,  bulliebat  aqua.  Homer,  Iliad,  21,  v. 
365,)  say  the  etymologists;  but  the  Gr.  has  no 
name  for  the  sea  derived  from  that  verb. 

Sea  is  opposed — geographically — to  land,  to 
rivers,  lakes,  &c.  ;  it  is  applied  to  the  great  mass 
of  salt  waters,  or  different  portions  of  it, — to  any 
large  quantity,  liquid  or  fluid  ;  to  any  thing 
stormy  or  distinguished  by  other  qualities  of  the 
sea. 

Sea  is  very  much  used,  prefixed. 

Othei  half  ger  we  habheth  nowe  y  went  with  oute  reste 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  u. 

The  sea  is  a  collection  of  waters  in  the  deep  vallies  of  the 
earth  :  if  the  earth  were  all  plain,  and  had  not  those  deep 
hollows,  the  earth  would  he  all  covered  with  water;  because 
the  water  being  lighter  than  the  earth,  would  be  above  the 
earth,  as  the  air  is  above  the  water. 

Locke.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  c.  7. 

If  we  should  offer  to  make  a  rude  estimate,  we  should 
find  that  all  the  rivers  in  the  world,  flowing  into  the  bed  of 
the  sea.  with  a  continuance  of  their  present  stores,  would 
take  up  at  least  800  years  to  fill  it  to  its  present  height. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  pt.  i.  c.  15. 


— —  And  thervpon 
With  alters,  *nd  with  stale*  out 
Thei  send  in  euery  londe  aboute 
The  yonge  children  for  to  seche.— Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

And  yet  the  more,  if  he  strake  handes,  if  he  geue  his  had 
writing,  and  scale  it :  so  is  the  promise  more,  and  more  be- 
leued.— Tyndatl.   Workes,  p.  142. 

Now  she  brought  them  to  see  a  seeled  dove,  who,  the 
blinder  she  was,  the  higher  she  strove. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 


i  these  1 


thou  appeer. 


vour  maiesty, 

:babe. 

■.  Hen.  VI.  Ac 


These  seales  be  hardly  killed,  u 
braines.  In  their  sleepe,  they  i 
thereupon  they  he  called  i 


Holland.  Plinte,  b.  ; 


Troteus,  thy  song  to  heare, 

Seas  list'ning  stand,  and  windes  to  whistle  fear; 

The  lively  dolphins  dance,  and  bristly  seales  give  eare. 

Fletcher.   The  Prize,  Eel.  7. 
He  told  us  tl 
ery  ordinary  i 


Volkelius, 
turns  all  his 
the  Eucharii 


The  passion  which  firps  the  competitors  in  any  honourable 
contest  is  a  laudable  amhition  to  excel ;  and  the  prize  is  no 
otherwise  valued  than  as  the  mark  and  seal  of  victory. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  27. 

The  use  of  seals,  as  a  mark  of  authenticity  to  letters  and 
other  instruments  in  writing,  is  extremely  antient.  We 
read  of  it  amone  the  Jews  and  Persians  in  the  earliest  and 
most  sacred  records  of  history. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  20. 

A.  S.  Seam,  seamster  ;  Dut. 
Soom  ;  Ger.  Saum  ;  Sw.  Seom, 
sutura ;  seoma,  consuere. 
Wachter  derives  from  the  Lat. 
Su-ere.  Skinner,  —  from  to 
sew  or  to  sow ;  or  from  Lat. 
Sumen. 

The  line  formed  by  sewing  or  sowing,  the  con- 
tinued suture; — a  suture,  a  juncture;  a  mark 
resembling  a  lineal  suture. 


3  forced  to  eat  i 


any  seals  but  to  make  lines,  cutting  , 
their  skins  into  thongs.— Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  1683. 

The  price  of  raw  hides  is  a  good  deal  lower  at  present 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago;  owing  probably  to  the  taking 
off  the  duty  upon  seal  skins,  and  to  the  allowing,  for  a  . 
limited  time,  the  importation  of  raw  hides  from  Ireland  and 
from  the  plantations,  duty  free. 


And  the  coote  was  wit 
therfor  thei  seiden  togidrc 
whos  it  is. — Wiclif.  Jon, 


,  it,  but  c 


uun  al  aboute. 


Smith.   Wealth  t 


Thatc 


;lyf  ysloth,  8s  y 


p.  40. 


Now  is  Robert  Cristen,  he  dightes  his  nauie, 
&  ferde  ouer  the  see,  &  conquerd  Normundie. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  25. 
Thanne  he  roos  and  commaundide  to  the  wyndis  and  the 
nee;  and  a  greet  pesiblenesse  was  maad. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  8. 
Then  he  arose,  ind  rebuked  the  wyndes  and  the  sea,  and 
there  foiowed  a  great  calrae.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 
He  mote  be  ded,  the  king  as  shall  a  page  ; 
Som  in  his  Led,  som  in  the  depe  see. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  3032. 
And  God  called  the  dry  land  the  erth,  and  the  gatheryng 


And  the  eric  of  AnnuU-1].  with  xxvii.  vesselles  with  hym. 
Whether  thev  wolde  or  nat,  were  fayne  to  caste  ancre  in  a 
lytell  bauen  called  the  Palyce  a  two  small  leases  fro  Rochell, 
and  ye  wynde  was  so  streynable  on  seeborde,  that  they  coude 
nat  departe  thence. 

Berner*.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  150. 


The  seal,  in  general,  resembles  a  quadruped  in  some 
respects  ;  and  a  fish  in  others.  The  head  is  round,  like  that 
of  a  man  ;  the  nose  broad  like  that  of  the  otter;  the  teeth 
like  those  of  a  dog;  the  eyes  large  and  sparkling;  no  ex- 
ternal ears,  but  holes  that  served  for  that  purpose. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

SEAL,  v.  \      Fr.  Seel,  seau;    It.  SigiUo  :    Sp. 

Seal,  n.  )  Sigilo  .-  Lat.  Stgillum  ;  Dut.  Seahel ; 
Ger.  Siegel;  Sw.  Sigill ;  A".  S.  Sigcl,  sigej-un  ; 
Goth.  Siglt/an.  ga-siglyan,  signare,  to  sign,  to  set 
or  make  a  sign  or  mark.      And  see  Seel. 

To  set  a  sign  or  mark,  (sc. )  in  token  of  assent, 
affirmance,  assurance ;  to  affirm,  or  confirm,  to 
assure,  to  secure;  and  also — (from  the  effect  of 
sealing)  to  fasten,  to  fix ;  to  fasten  together, 
closely,  to  close,  to  shut. 

Of  him  haf  thei  chart  re  seled  with  his  scale. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  29, 

For  he  had  grantid  ther  to  the  chartre  for  to  sele, 

&  after  that  sek/ng  alle  suld  thei  come 

The  barons  &  the  kvng,  &  tak  of  tham  hard  dome. 

Id.  p.  300. 

And  I  saigh  in  the  righthond  of  the  sitter  on  the  trone,  a 
book  writun  withvnne  and  without,  and  seelid  with  seuene 
seelis.—  Wiclif.  ApocaUpt,  c.  5. 

rie  that  it  wrought,  [the  steed]  he  coude  many  a  gin; 

Or  he  had  don  this  operation. 

And  knew  ful  many  a  sele  and  many  a  bond. 

Chancer.   The  Squieres  Tale,  V.  10,429. 


lottes  who  shal  haue  it.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Let  us  than  speke  of  chiding  and  repreving.  which  ben 
ful  grete  woundes  in  mannes  herte,  for  they  unsow  the 
seames  of  frendshiD  in  mannes  herte. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

O  sheare  that  shreadst  the  seeme-renf  sheete  of  shame. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 
And  every  spam  the  nymphs  shall  sew 
With  th'  smallest  of  the  spinner's  clue. 

Drayton.   The  Muses'  Elysium,  Xymphal  P. 

The  remainders  of  thy  sacred  person  are  not  yet  free ;  the 
souldiers  have  parted  thv  garments,  and  cast  lots  upon  thy 
scamelesse  coat.— Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  vol  ii.  p.  273.  The  Crucifix. 

The  righteousness  evangelical  must  be  like  Christ's  seam- 
less coat,  all  of  a  piece  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  1. 
In  these,  heav'n's  holv  fire  does  vainly  burn  ; 

Nor  warms,  nor  light*,  hut  is  in  sparkles  spent; 
■Where  froward  authors,  with  disputes,  have  torn 
The  garment  seamles  as  the  firmament. 

Davenunt.   Gondiberf,  b.  ii.  C.  5. 

t  was  to  paint  shops  of  barbers, 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxv.  c.  10. 

Lo !  what  is  it  that  makes  goose  wings  so  scant, 
That  the  distressed  sempster  did  them  want. 

Bp.Halt,  b.  ii.  Sat.  1, 
Istnen.  Offidlers:  Thou  a  company  f 

No,  no,  keen  th\  cnum.-nn  :.i  h.ime,  and  cause  cuckolds. 


Deli.  Why.  sir? 
Fast.  That  you  cai 
m-rent  fellows. 
B.  Jomon,  Every  t 


rt  yorselves  with  such  poor 
ofhisHumovr,  Actli.sc.  2. 


SEA 

I  am  sorry  I  can  follow  the  allegory  90  far,  being  informed 

that  now  it  is  not  only  geam-ripl  but  torn  in  the  whole  cloth. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Sussex. 

The  subject  of  his  sermon  was,  to  prove,   "  That  Christ's 
poverty  was    the   pattern  of  humane   perfection;    and   that 

men  professing  eminent  srut.'tity  should  conform  to  his  pre- 
cedent, goins  on  foot,  feeding  on  barley  bread,  wearing 
seamless-woe,  ;;  n  ■       >  houses  of  their  own,  &c. 

Id.  lb.   Yorkshire. 

JBmil.  Oh  fie  vpon  them  :  some  such  squire  he  was 


Say,  has  the  small  or  greater  ] 


Who  can  forsake  thy  walls,  and  not  admire 
The  proud  cathedral,  and  the  lofty  spire  ? 
What  temptress  has  not  uruv'd  thy  scissars  good  ? 

Gay,  Ep.  2. 


— —  Which  bids  us  seefc 
Som  better  shroud,  from  better  warmth  to  cherish 
Our  limbs  benumm'd,  ere  this  diurnal  starr 
Leave  cold  the  night,  hnw  we  his  gather d  beams 
Reflected,  may  with  matter  sere  foment. 

Milton.   Paradise  Lost,  b.  3 

And  first  he  wonders  at  my  extreame  prodigality  of  credit, 
&  srtir.-dtiess  of  conscience  ;  in  citing  an  epistle  so  convicted 
by  Bellarmine,  Baronicus. 

Bp.  Hall.   Honour  of  the  Married  Clergie,  §5. 

There  sate  we,  till  we  saw  him  feeding  come, 
And  on  his  necke  a  burthen  lugging  home, 
Host  highly  huge  of  ser,   vond  ;  which  the  pile 
That  fed  his  fire,  supplide  all  supper  while. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ix. 

j  to  shew  gracious,— 
trees,  is  seldom  seen 
of  such  acts  as  his 

'Beaum.  8>-  Fletch.  Wit  without  Money,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 


SEAM,  n.  See  Enseam.  A.  S.  Seime,  seam, 
or  sweet  tallow,  (  Somner. )  Fr.  Sain ;  Sp.  Sayn  ; 
It.  Saime;  Lat.  Sagina,  fat.      Cotgrave  calls  it — 

The  tallow,  fat  or  grease  of  a  hog,  or  of  a 
ravenous  wild  beast. 


Thai  t 


-  Shall  the  proud  lord, 

his  arrogance  with  his  own 
Shakespeare.  Troil.  §*  I 


lAR,  v.  "\  A.  S.  Sear-an;  Dut.  Sooren, 
ar,  adj.  I  soren,  urere,  arescere,  siccare, 
ar,  n.  f  to  parch,  to  dry,  to  wither. 

a'redness.  J       To  parch,   to  burn,   to  dry, 


Id.  Rom.  of 

Breakinge  and  ill  lucke  in  vowes  I  will  passe  over,  with 
n  hundred  mo  sere  thinges,  which  chaunceth  everyday  to 
hem  that  shoote  most.— Ascham.  Toxophilus,  b.  i. 

Therefore  1  have  seene  good  shooters  which  would  have 
ar  everyebowe  a  sere  case,  made  of  wullen  clothe,  and  then 

ou  mayeputtc-  thr.  e  m-  four  >.i  th'-m  so  cased,  into  a  lether 


Friar.  Thy  conscier 

Else  thou  would'st  s 
Ford. 


Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

:full  leafe  is  drie  and  sere, 
with  wiivling  all  are  wasted." 
Spenser.  The  Shepheard's  Calender.  Jan 


Iry  sear  piece  of  leather, 
North.  Plutarch,  p.  586, 

Take  to  your  better  judgement  my  declining, 

My  age  hung  full  of  impotence,  and  ills, 

Hath  seal'd  that  sap  up,  at  the  best  and  happiest 

Beaum.  $  F/eh-h.  Monsieur  Thomas,  Act  ii.  SC  4 

He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere, 
Ill-fac'd,  worse  body'd,  shapeless  every  where. 

Shakespeare.   Comedy  of  Errours,  Activ.  SC  2 

I  have  liv'd  long  enough  :  my  way  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 


consf'iciice,  or  the  like;  then  it  !■■•  .  1  es  more, 
>ture,  and  in  common  language,  than  1  have  now 
-Sharp,  vol.  ii.  A  Discourse  of  Conscience. 

it  will  he  requisite  to  shew  what  this  seared  nets 
:e  means:  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
lace  of  scripture,  in  1  Tim  iv.  2.  Having  their 
seared  with  n  hut  iron.  —  S-> uih,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  2. 


This  once  resolv'd,  the  peasants  were  enjoin'd 
Sere-utood,  and  firs,  and  dodder'd  oaks  to  find. 

Dryden.  Palamon  .',■  Arei 


t  pang  of  pity  pierce 


The  Minstrel,  b.  i. 


For  me,  enamour'd  of  sequester'd  1 
And  charm'd  with  rural  beauty,  to 
Win  re  chance  may  throw  me,  ben< 
My  languid  limbs,  when  summer  1 


sea 

SEARCH,  v.  \      FT.Cherchen    It.  Cercctre; 
Search,  n.  I  q.d.  Circare,  i.  e.   circumcirca 

Se'archer.         >dispicere,  ubi  lateat  quod  in- 
Se'arching,  n.   [  vestigamus,  to   look   around, 
Se'archless.    J  cast  our  eyes  around  to  dis- 
cover, where  that  may  lay,  which  we  seek  to  find, 
(Junius;)  and  see  also  Menage. 

To  look  after  or  about,  seek,  or  inquire  ;  to 
pry  into,  to  investigate,  to  examine ;  to  explore, 
to  try. 

He  serchis  alle  the  coste,  where  were  best  comyng, 
To  bring  in  frankis  oste,  forto  take  our  kyng. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  268. 


Thei  fellen  vnto  his  accorde, 

That  Phorceus,  of  his  recorde, 

Whiche  was  an  astronomien, 

And  eke  a  great  magician, 

Shulde  of  his  calculacion 

Seiche  of  constellacion, 

How  thei  the  citee  mighten  gette. — Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  V. 


For  the  divisions  of  Uculjcn,  tin  re  were  great  ^anhithjs 
of  heart.— Judges,  v.  16. 

Dyuers  Troyans  beynge  vnder  the  rule  of  nobles  of  the 
same  lygnage,  as  llclenus  son.;  ut  I'ryanius,  Eneas,  Arrlhe- 
norus,  and  othrre  .lerr/iW  the  wurhle,  and  landyd  in  dyuers 
countries.— Fabyan.  Cronycls,  c.  76. 

When  searchers  see,  al  corners  in  a  sbippe, 

(And  spie  no  pens  by  any  sight  they  see.) 


See  Cere,  Cerecloth. 

To  close  or  fasten  up,  as  with 


SEAR.D. 

Se'arcloth 
wax,  (cera.) 

Whan  this  Charlys  was  dede,  bis  fredys  entedynge  to  haue 
caryed  ye  corps  into  Fraunce,  causyd  it  to  be  serial  and 
ennynted  Willi  ryehe  and  precyous  oyntmentis,  and  aroma- 
tykes.— Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  175. 

Thus  this  duke  dyed  in  Calais ;  his  body  waB  enbaunred 
and  seared  in  leed  and  couered,  and  so  sente  by  see  into 
Euglandc.—  Baiters.  Froissarl.   Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  226. 


Gaseuiyne.   The  Steele  Glal. 


She  was  well  pleasd.  and  forth  her  damzells  sent 
Through  all  the  woods,  tn  sunt  It  from  place  to  place 
If  any  tract  of  him  or  tidings  they  l 
Spenser.  Fat 


ueene,  b.  iii.  0.  6. 


Prosperity  ih  es  ,<urci<  a  gentleman  s  temper, 
More  than  his  adverse  fortune. 
Beaum.  S,  Fletch.  The  Custom  of  the  Country,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Yet  you  must  see  him,  lest  impatient  love 
Should  urge  his  lumper  to  tun  nice  a  search, 
And  ill-tiin'd  absence  should  disclose  your  crime. 

Smith.  Phadra  §  Hippoidus.  Act  iii. 
With  searching  wisdom,  fatal  to  their  ease, 
They  still  find  out  why  what  may  should  not  pie; 


rteuiisa  to  Chios. 


cloth  gloves  doth  show, 
The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  7. 


Then  perriwigs  and  set 

To  make  their  hands  a 

Draylo: 

Pod.  I  marked  the  man,  if  he  be  a  man. 
Fool.  H'as  much  adoe  to  be  so, 
Searcl;lh<  and  sirrups  glew  him  close  togethe; 


Beaum.  8;  Fletch. 
in  hell,  God  doth  a 


for  a  Month,  Act  V.  s 
j  wrap  the  whole  mai 


Won 


,  Ser.  5. 


so  that 
'  any  pail 


SE  ARCE,  v.  ~\       Fr.  Sasser,  to  sift  or  searce; 

Searce,  n.         >  from    squassare  for   excussare, 

Sea'rcer.         J  to  shake  out,  or  from  setacium, 

because   made   of  hair  (seta.)     (See  in  Menage, 

Caseneuve. )     Searce  and  search  have  probably  the 

To  sift,  to  boult. 

That  ellebore  was  like  unto  a  valiant  and  bardie  captaine  :  I 
for  when  (quoth  hel  it  hath  stirred  all  the  humme  wilbin 
the  bodie,  it  selfe  issueth  forth  first  and  maketh  way  before 
them.  Morover,  there  is  a  straunge  and  singular  devise, 
To  clip  the  root  of  ellebore  with  small  sizzers  or  sheares 
into  little  peeces  ;  then,  to  sift  them  through  a  sercer,  that 
the  hark  or  nod  may  remaine  still. 

Holland.  PlaiailT.ci. 


at  either  exquisitely  calcined  hartshorn,  or 
pipes,  or  [which  is  better  than  that)  ntuftnn. 
lete.een  the  knuekies.  and)  burnt  to  a  perl'e,  t 
ing  fully   powdered   and    scarsrd,   and    well 


Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii. 


A  man  would  not  thinke  ( 
weh  wrought  serce- 
and  the  verie  manner  of  the  woofe  t 
as  it  is,  of  it  selfe)  that  all  were  to  a: 


.  the  long  yarne  in  her 
polished  soeunningly, 
glewish  and  clammie 

'  VId7lb%0).  i.  p.  323.  I 


Tli'  iiitieing  -mile:  the  modest-seeming  eye, 
Beneath  whose  beauteous  beams,  belying  heaven, 
Lurk  searchless  cunning,  cruelty,  and  death. 

Thomson.  Spring. 
O !  teach  me  to  reveal  the  grateful  charm 
That  searchless  nature  o'er  the  sense  of  man 
Diffuses,  to  behold,  in  lifeless  things, 
The  inexpressive  semblance  of  himself, 
Of  thought  and  passion. 

Ahenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  iii. 

He  told  the  people  whom  he  met,  as  he  was  advancing 
along  the  shore,  that  he  was  in  search  of  plants,  which 
indeed  was  also  true.— Coolc.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 

And  scorn  of  wickedness,  and  esteem  of  our  duty,  shewn 
in  practice,  will  recommend  us,  not  only  to  fallible  beings, 
but  to  the  unerring. ^'/rc/.e/'  ni  our  henrfs,  and  Iiu3l  rewarder 
of  our  deeds. — Secher,  vol.  i.  Ser.  13. 

SE'ASON,  n.        \       Fr.  Saison  ;  It.  Stagidne, 

Se'ason,  v.  I   Sp.    Snznn,     which     some 

Seasonable.  1  derive  from  satin,  the  time 

Se'asonableness.   >  for  sowing",  setting,  plant- 

Se'asonably.  [  ing  ;    and  hence  extended 

Se'asonage.  to    the     different     periods 

Seasoning,  n.        J  for  the  different  labours  of 

husbandry,  the  different  times  of  the  year  :  others 

from   statio,   q.  d.   says    Skinner,   temporis  statio. 

(See  Menage,  Skinner,  and  Junius.)     To  season, 

Fr.  Assaisoner,  Skinner  derives  from  Ger.  Saltzen, 

salire,  sale  condire,  to  preserve  with  salt.    Junius 

thinks  the  latter  merely  a  metaphorical  use  of  the 

former  : — to  preserve  or  prepare  meats  for  keep. 

ing  at  proper  times.      Season  is  applied  to — 

The  four  divisions  of  the  year  ;  to  a  fit  or  pro- 
per, convenient  or  suitable  time  :  a  portion  of 
time. 

To  season, — to  do  any  thing  at  a  fit  or  proper 
time  ;  to  prepare  for  fit  or  proper  use  ;  to  pre- 
pare by  time  ;  to  mature  :  to  give  a  taste  or 
savour ;   to  savour,  to  qualify,  to  temper. 


y  shop  into  shrobbis.  Piers  Plouhman,  p  5. 

In  somer  seson  thider  wold  he  go, 

And  May  bis  wif,  and  no  wight  but  they  two. 

Chaucer.   The  Merchanles  Tale,  V.  9924. 
The  seson  priketh  every  gentil  herte, 
And  maketh  him  out  of  his  slepe  to  sterte, 
And  sayth,  "  Arise,  and  do  thin  observance." 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale.  v.  104G. 
Some  season,  the  englisshemen  folowed  them  so  nere, 
hat  all  day  they  skyrmys»hed  tosuyther:  and  in  a  skyr- 


That  I  mistht  be  found  faith  full  to  my  father,  and  Lord 
n  distriimtyng  vnto  my  hretheren  and  felowes  of  one  faith, 
heir  due  and  necessary  fode  :  so  dressing  it  and  s,^is"u,n><j 
l,  that  the  weake  stomackes  may  receiue  it  also,  and  be  the 
etter  for  it.— Tyndall.    Workes,  p.  33. 

A  stele  must  be  well  seasoned  for  castinge,  and  it  must 
.e  made  as  the  graine  lyetb.  and  a--,  it  l:.  '.".'h.  cr  i.v-  i!  v.iil 
lever  flye  cleane.— Ascham.  Toxophilus,  b,  ii. 


And 


giue 


To  her  foule  tainted  flesh. 

Shakespeare    Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
Siein.  We  charge  you,  that  you  baue  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  seasoned  office,  and  to  winde 
Your  selfe  into  a  power  tyrannicall. 

Id.  Coriolanus,  Actii.  sc.  3. 
Then  came  faire  May,  the  fayrest  mayd  on  ground, 
Deckt  all  with  dainties  of  her    .u.sons  pryde, 
And  throwing  fioures  out  of  her  lap  around. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  Of  Mutabililie,  c.  7. 
There  he  so  many  ill  favoured  quick-sands,  and  rocks  in 
the  way  (as  I  have  it  from  a  good  hand)  that  one  may  easily 
take  a  prospect  of  vour  sbipwrack  if  you  go  on  :  therefore 
desist,  as  vou  regard  vour  own  safety,  and  the  seasonable 
advise  of  your  J.  H.— Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  15. 

Seasanablenesse  is  the  best  in  all  these  things  which  have 
their  ripenesse  and  decay.  We  can  never  hope  too  much 
of  the  timely  blossomes  of  grace,  whose  spring  is  perpetuall, 
and  whose  harvest  begins  with  our  end. 

Bp.  Hall.  Holy  Observance. 
Thus  seasonabhi  did  this  grave  and  learned  [Bullinger]  man 
instruct  this  young  and  towardly  prince.  [Edw.  VI.] 

Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.ts.  i.  c.  30. 
In  burtben'd  vessels  first,  with  speedy  care, 

His  plenteous  stores  do  seasoned  timber  send  : 
Thither  the  brawny  carpenters  repair, 

And  as  the  surgeons  of  maim'd  ships  attend. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
Still  sing  the  God  of  seasons,  as  they  roll. 
For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme, 
Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  summer-ray 
Russets  the  plain,  inspiring  autumn  gleams  ; 
Or  winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east ; 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more, 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat. 

Thomson.  A  Hymn. 
And  when  thev  exoire,  the  trade-wind  (which  constantly 
blows  on  that  coast  at  W.  S.  W.  an  S.  W.)  returns  with 
customary  seasonabtenesse  of  weather. 

Dampier.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  ( 
I  doubt  not  but  they  were  very  glad  to  have  so  great 
authority  as  they  thought  him  [Socinus]  to  be, 
interpretation  which  was  so  seasonably  devis 
of  their  cause,  in  so  much  danger 
text  that  was  so  plain  and  full  against  them. 

Tillolson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  44, 
i  the  workman- 
ung,  so  refresh 
ning  as  the  light ;  which  is  that,  thai 
■  fruitions,  that  lays  open  the 


■  the  relief 


SEC 

Thanne  Jliesus  spak  to  the  puple,  and  to  hise  diieiplto, 
d  seide.  on  the  dialer  „(  Muvses  ban  sete  scrims  and  Kin 
es.—  ITictif.  Matt.  c.  23. 

Then  spake  Jesus  to  y*  people,  and  to  his  disciples.sayinge: 
The  scribes  and  the  pbarises  syt  in  Moses  stale. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Me  thought  I  was  a  loft,  and  yet  n 

The  drie  coler,  with  his  hete, 
By  weie  of  kynde  his  propre  sete 
Hath  in  the  galle,  where  he  dwelle 


He  followed  fast,  and  chaced  him  so  me. 

That  to  the  folds,  where  shcepe  at  night  doe  seat, 

And  to  the  litle  cots,  where  shepherds  lie 

In  winters  wralhfull  time,  he  forced  him  to  flie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  9. 
Before  I  see  thee  sealed  in  that  throne, 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  vsurpes, 
I  vow  by  Heauen,  these  eves  shall  neuer  close. 

Shakespeare.  3  PI.  Hen.  VI.  Act  i.  sc.  1 

Not  Babylon, 

Nor  great  Alcairo  such  magnificence 

Equal'd  in  all  thir  glories,  to  inshrine 

Belus  or  Serapis  thir  Gods,  or  seat 

Thir  kinss,  when  Ljypt  v.ith  Assyria  strove 

In  wealth  and  luxury. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

Light  as  the  lightning  glimps  they  ran,  they  flew, 
From  thir  foundations  loosning  to  and  fro 
They  pluckt  the  seated  hills  with  all  thir  load, 
Rocks,  waters,  woods. — Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 

Peace  shall  goe  sleepe  with  Turkes  and  Infidels, 

And  in  this  seal  of  peace,  tumultuous  warres 

Shall  kinne  with  kinne,  and  kinde  with  kinde  confound. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
Or  whether  that  the  body  publique,  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  gouernor  doth  ride, 
Who  newly  in  the  scale,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command  ;  lets  it  strait  feell  the  spur. 

Id.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wilde, 
The  seal  of  desolation,  voyd  of  light, 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful.—  Milton.  Paradise  Lost.  b.i. 

Thir  tabli 

The  gates  of  heaven  unfold  ;  Jove  summons  all 
The  gods  to  council  in  the  common  hall. 
Sublimely  sealed,  he  surveys  from  far 

the  fortune  of  the  war. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  X. 
And  o'er  the  seat,  with  plenteous  wadding  stuff'd, 
Induc'd  a  splendid  cover,  green  and  blue, 
Yellow  and  red,  of  tap'stry  richly  wrought 
And  woven  close,  or  needle-work  sublime. 

Cowper.  Task. 

SE'CANT.     Lat.  Secans,  cutting. 
A  line  so  called  because  it  cuts  another  line, 
called  the  tangent. 


the   I 


and  in  a  word,  gives  opportunity  t 


:  enjoyment  of  all  the 


-South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  14. 
Charity  is  the  grand  seasonage  of  every  christian  duty :  it 
gives  it  a  gloss  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  a  value  in  the  sense 
of  men.— Id    vol.ix.  Ser.  5. 


King.  Art  of  Coo'.rnj. 
This,  besides  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  make  the  pre- 
Ltions,  was  very  serviceable  to  us  on  many 
and  came  at  a  very  seasonable  time. 

CooA-.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  2. 


T,  n.  \        A. 
,  v.     )  Ger. 


>'!»„/.  sulci;    Sw.Sute.     See 


SEAT,  n.  \       A.  S.    Setl,  setol ;     Dut.  Sate, 

Seat,  v. 
Set,  Sit-.- 

That  on  which  we  set  or  sit,  put  or  place  any- 
thing ;  in  which  we  reside  or  dwell ; — place  or 
position. 

To  seat, — to  put  or  place  on  a  seat  ;  to  put  or 
place  ;  to  reside ;  to  fix. 


The  fields,  the  camp, 


SEC 

SECERN.  Lat.  Secernere,  (se,  and  cerenre, 
to  separate,  to  disjoin.)     See  Secrete. 

To  separate ;  to  strain  out. 

Birds  are  better  meat  than  beasts,  because  their  flesh 
doth  assimilate  more  finely,  and  secerneth  more  subtilly. 

The  pittiite  or  mucus,  secerned  in  the  nose,  mouth,  palate, 
stomach,  intestines,  and  wind-pipe,  is  not  an  excremen- 
titious  but  a  laudable  humour. 

Arbuthnol.  On  Aliments,  c.  6. 

SE'CLE.  Lat.  Seculum ;  Fr.  Siecle ;  It.  Se- 
colo. 

A  century,  a  hundred  years. 

Df  a  man's  age,  part  he  lives  in  his  father's  life  time,  and 
part  after  his  son's  birth  ;  and  thereupon 
said  tiiat  three  generations  make  one  secle, 

SECLU'DE,  v.  X       Sp.  Secluso;     Fr.  Seclus, 

Secld'sion.  f  kept  or   shut  up  from,  de- 

prived of,  (Cotgrave);  Lat.  Secludere,  (se,  and 
claudere,)  to  shut  in,  to  confine. 

To  shut,  keep,  or  confine,  away  from  ;  to  keep 
private  or  apart,  in  close  retirement  or  solitude. 

But  you  baue  belle  of  long  continuaunce  seclude!  from  the 
scriptures,  whiche  is  cause  of  such  grosse  errours  as  ye  are 
now  fallen  in,  so  that  ve  could  neither  search  them,  nor  yet 
once  looke  on  them.— Frylh.    Workes,  p.  3.  To  the  Reader. 

For  how  can  we  think  of  him  without  dread  and  reve- 
rence, when  we  consider  how  he  is  secluded  by  the  infinite 
sacredness  of  his  own  Majesty  from  all  immediate  converse 
and  intercourse  with  us. — Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 

If  they  have  any  vices,  he  will  now  be  in  much  greater 
danger  of  moral  infection,  and  will  suffer  worse  conse- 
quences from  it.  than  if  he  had  not  been  sclnded  from  boys 
at  a  boyish  age.— Knox.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  397. 

The  invincible  mansion  of  departed  spirits,  though  cer- 
tainly not  a  place  of  penal  confinement  to  the  good,  is 
nevertheless  in  some  respects  a  prison.  It  is  a  place  of 
seclusion  from  the  external  world. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  20. 

SE'COND,  adj.  ~\  Fr.  Scconde,  seconder;  It. 
Se'cond,  n.  j   Secondo,  secondare;   Sp.Se- 

Se'cond,  v.  \  cjundo,  segwidaf ;     Lat.  Se- 

Se'condary,  adj.  \'cimdiis,(romscqui,orsec-are; 
Se'condary,  7t.  [from  seq-ui,  secundus,  sequi- 
Se'condarilv.  \  tur primum  ;  from  sec-ore; 
Se'condariness.  I  in  se-cundo,  sectio  sive  divi- 
Se'conder.  J  sio    incipit,    cumunum    sit 

indivisum.      See  Vossius  and  Martinius. 

The  next  in  place  or  order  to  the  first ;  the 
next  in  degree.     To  second, — 

To  stand  or  be  placed,  to  follow  or  succeed, 
next  to ;    in   assistance,  support,  aid,    or   main- 
tenance; to  assist,  to  support,  to  aid,  to  maintain. 
Jhesus  dide  efte  this  secounde  tokene,  whanne  he  cam  fro 
Judee  into  Galilee.— Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  4. 

Thys  is  againe  the  seeonde  myracle.  that  Jesus  dyd.  after 
he  was  come  oute  of  Jewrye  into  Galile.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Secondarily  I  say  that  no  man  is  so  great 
repent  and'beleue,  but  that  he  is  righti 
the  prom' 


^E'DE,  v,  ^       Lat.  Seccdere,   (se, 
e'der.  1  dcrey  to  go,)  to  go  aws 

e'ss.  [       To  go  away,  depar 

e'ssion.       J  parate  from. 


SECE'DE,  v 

Sece' 
Sec 


Silent  ,wv</.s\v,  wa-te  solitude. 

More.  Song  of  the  Saul,  (1G47,)  b.  iv.  Pref. 
Under  the  times  of  the  gospell,  what  need  we  any  other 
witnesse  then  the  eels  and  cloysters  of  retired  votaries, 
whose  very  secession  proclaimes  their  contempt  of  sinfull 
seculars  ;  and  doth  as  good  as  say,— This  people,  which 
knoweth  not  the  law,  is  accursed? 

Bp.  Hall.  Peacemaker,  §  S. 
The  brave  with  tyrant  ministers  contests; 
Instead  of  speeches  now  I'll  write  protests; 
Call  back  the-  thunderstruck  seceding  crew, 
Instead  of  going  out.  I'll  turn  out  you, 

Cambridge.  Parody  on  Death  and  the  Lady. 
The  nfrrtlino  n.emW-rs  hail  .-main  resumed  their  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  Mr.  Pulteney  thought  proper 
to  vindicate  the  extraordinary  step.  \ihk-h  they  had  taken. 
Smoltet.  Hist,  of  England,  an.  1739. 
[Sir  Rob.  Walpole]  affirmed  the  nation  was  generally  sen- 
sible that  the  many  useful  and  popular  acts  which  passed 
towvds  the  end  of  the  last  session,  were  greatly  forwarded 
and  facilitated  by  the  secession  of  those  'entlemen.—  Id,  lb. 
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law  there  is  i 


sinner,  if  he 
Crist  and  in 
lesh  and  vnto  the 
perfect  that  is  not  founde  a  sinner. 
Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  120. 


First  of  al  on  mv  part  I  should  abstain  from  al  c 
ment    with  that    party,    either   by   word,  writing 
sccundarily,  procure  by  al  honest  way 
dishonest,  to  repair  this  malignity 


if  I  would  not  by 
Eccles.  Records.  Jlcn.  T'lII.  So.  S4. 
When  in  that  way  they  went,  next  Sebert  them  succeeds, 
Scarce  seconded  again  for  sanctimonious  deeds. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  6.11. 
The  great  Seianus  crackes,  and  of  that  face. 
■Which  once  the  second  in  the  world  was  nam'd, 
Are  basons,  frying  pans,  and  dishes  franVd. 

Beaumont.  Juvenal,  Sat.  x. 
Soul.  There  is  one  desperate  fellow,  has  broke  into  us, 
And  here  he  ban^s  ye  two  or  three  before  him, 
There  five  or  six  ;  ventures  upon  whole  companies. 
Ptol.   And  is  not  seconded? 
Soul.   Not  a  man  follows. 
Bcaum.  $  Fletc/t.    The  Humourous  Lieutenant,  Act  iii.  sc.  G. 

If  Europe  herself  bath  so  many  mother  languages,  quite 
discrepant  one  from  the  other,  besides  secondary  tongues 
and  directs,  which  exceed  the  number  of  their  mothers, 
■what  sha'l  we  think  of  the  other  three  huge  continents  in 
point  of  different  languages.— Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  GO. 

But  here  you  exclaim,  of  the  "strange  abuse  made  of 
quotations  and  second-hand  representations." 

Waterlaad.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ill 


that  we  view  1 
sense  ;  a  sensi 
comparison,  bi 


rgil.   Georyics,  b. 

if  the  perception. 
Norri 

lminary  in  anotln 


SEC 


By  creeping  close  into  his  spcrecie. 

Spenser.  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  oyain 
They  beene  ybrought  into  a  comely  boure, 


wTiy  steal  ye  men's  children  for  to  make  hem  your  & 
\\  that  theft  ia  against  God's  hosts,  and  situ  your  sec 
t  perfect  J— Jack  Upland. 


n.  A.  Prol. 
reygne 


lighly  interesting  l 


And    about    this    seaso,    reygned,   or 
«  cursyd  secle  of  yt  detestable  &  false  prophete  Machomet 
Fabyan.   Chronycle, 


where  he  wishes  to  take  on  board  the  eight 

inor  canons,  of  his  college*. 
on.   Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii,  p.  242. 
lie  respectable  mover  and  seconder,  by  a 
ir  sense  and  expressions,  that  their  propo- 

■en  the  ridiculous  and  dangerous. 
Burke.   On  the  Durutiun  »f  Parliaments. 

SE'CRET,  adj.  \        Fr.  Secret ;     It.  Segreto  ; 
Sf/cret,  n.  Sp.  Secret o  ,-     Lat.  Secretus  ; 

Secret,  v.  (past  part,  of  secernere,)  to 

Sf/crecy.  put  away  from,  asunder,  or 

Se'crrtly.  apart;    to    keep    away,    in 

Se'creting,  n.  private. 

Se'cretary.  I       Secret,^. — separated  or 

Se'cretariship.    [  set    apart,    removed,    with- 
Secre'te,  v.  drawn,  (sc. )  out  of  sight,  or 

Secre'tion.  view ;     hidden,    concealed, 

Se'cretist.  private, 

Secreti'tious.  The    Lat.  Secretarium    is 

Se'crktory,  adj.      a  secret,   or   private   place  ; 
Secretness.        J   Fr.  Secretaire  ,■  It.  Seer etario, 
segretario  ;    Sp.  Secretario ;   Low  Lat.  Secrctarius, 
one  entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  his  office,  of  his 
employer. 
This  juge  unto  this  cherl  his  tale  hath  told 


II..'  shu 


■  tell    i 


O  messager,  fulfilled  of  dronkenesse, 
Sinmg  is  thy  breth,  thy  limmes  faltren  ay, 
And  thou  bewreiest  alle  secrenese. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5192. 
"  But  this  is  counsaile,  keepe  it  secretly" 
(Quodshe)  "  I  nold  for  all     i 
The  queene  of  loue  it  wist."  Id.  Court  of  Lone. 


■  r.ii.i  ti.n'ke  the  prease ' 
Make  large  roome,  but  I 
And  take  these  billets  to 


[quod  she)  '  vp  to  the  wall, 
oke  ye  do  not  tary, 

Id.  The  Assembly  of  Ladies. 


He  seith  in  open,  phy,  to  sinne, 

Of  whiche  that  he  nys  a  novice.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

"Was  neuer  yet  so  wise  a  clerke, 

Whiche  might  knowe  all  goddes  werke, 

Ne  the  secrete,  whiche  god  1 

Ayene  a  man,  maie  not  be  li 


-Id.  lb.  b. 
Whenne  he  [Constantyne]  awoke  he  called  I 


mynde,  and  tolde  i 

comannded  the  sygne  of  the  crosse  to  be  peynted,  am 

in  his  baners  and  penons,  and  of  all  his  knyghtes. 

Fabyan.    Cluonyc'c, 


LX  or  fourskore  varlettes  armed,  and  ainonge  them,  there 
were  thre  or  foure  that  knewe  ye  secretnes  of  liis  mynde  ;  he 
had  commaunded  his  secret  varlettes,  (hat  whanne  soeuer 
he  mettc  any  persone,  and  made  suche  a  sygne  to  theym, 
that  incotynent  they  shulde  slee  hym. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  29. 
There  came  to  the  duke  of  Berrey  a  clerke,  secretorie,  to 
and  sayde  to  hym  in  secret,'  maner  ;   Sir, 
ewe  you  a  thyng  in  secretness,  whiche  is  lykeiy  to 
■.  poore  coclusyon.— Id.  lb.  vol.ii.  c.  I8G. 


Sir  Peter  of  Craon, 


A  loathly,  wrinckled  hag,  ill  favoured,  old, 

Whose  si  cret  tilth  good  manners  biddeth  not  be  told. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 
Mnlf.  I  haue  play'd  the  fool,  the  gross  fool,  to  believe 
The  bosom  of  a  friend  will  hold  a  secret, 
Mine  own  could  not  contain. 

Massinyer.  The  Unnatural  Combat,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

That  best  can  handle  his  deceitfull  wit 
In  subtil  shifts,  and  finest  sleights  devise, 
Either  by  slaundring  his  well  deemed  name, 


lso,  for  the  secreting  of  their  consultations. 

Bacon.  Advice  to  Villiera. 
None  alive  did  better  ken  the  secretary-craft  to  get  coun- 
els  out  of  others,  and  keep  them  in  himself. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Kent. 
For  I  could  muster  up,  as  well  as  you, 

My  giants  and  my  witches  too, 
"Which  are  vast  Constancy,  and  Secretness, 
But  these  1  neither  look  for  nor  profess. 

Donne.   The  Damp. 
The  deist  thinks  he  stands  on  firmer  ground; 
Cries  ijytwi  the  mighty  secret's  found. 

Dryden.  Religio  Laid. 
There  I  saw  how  the  secret  felon  wrought, 
And  treason  labouring  in  the  traitor's  thought  : 
'ot  to  murdei " 
Palamon  $ 

Again,  generation  and  corruption  may  he  sufficiently  ex- 
plains! |,y  concretion  and  secretion,  or  local  motion,  without 
substantial  forms  and  qualities. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  b.  i,  c.  1. 
They  suppu-o  two  other  divine  hypostases  superiour  there- 
unto, which  were  perfectly  secrete  from  matter.— Id.  lb.  c.  4. 
Some  things  I  have  not  yet  thought  fit  so  plainly  to  reveal, 
not  out  of  any  envious  design  of  having  them  buried  with 
me,  but  that  1  may  barter  with  those  serretists,  that  will  not 
part  with  one  secret  but  in  exchange  for  another. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  315. 


They  [glands]  give  the  blond  time  to  stop  and  separate 
thnniL,'!)  the  pi-res  nf  the  capillary  vessels  into  the  secretory 
ones,  which  afterwards  all  exonerate  themselves  into  one 

If  they  shall  say  unto  you,— Behold  he  is  in  the  desert,— 
go  not  forth;  behold  he  is  in  the  secret  chambers,— believe 
it  not.— Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

And  one  thing  more— to  free  yourself  from  foes, 

Never  a  secret  to  your  friend  disclose  ; 

Secrets  with  girls,  like  loaded  guns  with  boys, 

Are  never  valued  till  they  make  a  noise. 

Crabbe.   Tales  of  the  Hall,  b.  xi. 

When  king  John  of  France,  in  order  to  pay  his  debts, 
adulterated  his  coin,  all  the  officers  of  his  mint  were  sworn 
to  secrecy.— Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  V.  c.  3. 

The  verse  has  a  primary  sense  which  reveals  a  future 
state,  and  a  secondary  sense  which  hides  and  secretes  it. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  vi.  §3. 

As  Pringle,  to  procure  a  sane  secretion, 

Purges  the  prima;  viae  of  repletion. 

Mason.  Epis. 


you  call  loue,  to  be  i 


Shakespeare.    Othello,  Act  i.  SC.  3. 


The  sectaries  of  mv  celestial  skill, 
That  wont  to  be  the  world's  chief 
They  under  keep.—  Spenser. 

Wherevpon  the  queene  regent  did  send  Noualle  the  king 
of  Frances  orator  in  that  realme,  to  request  the  queene  of 
England,  that  she  would  call  hir  ships  home  againe.  and 
that  she  would  not  send  aiding  souldiers  to  the  lords  of  the 
religion  (whom  Lesleus  neuer  tearmeth  by  anie  other  name 
than  sectaries  and    seditious    persons)   whereby  the  peace 


-HolU 


i  of  \ 


i  Dr.  Shebbeare. 


our  gratitude. 
iox.  Ess.  No.  44. 


SECT. 


Secta 
Se'ctabjsm. 

Se'ctarist. 


Fr.  Secte  ;  It.  Sctta  ;  Sp. 
Secta;  Lat.  Secta,— a  fol- 
lower, (sc. )  of  a  particular 
doctrine,  from  sequi,  to  fol- 
low ;  or  a  partisan,  from  the 
Lat.  Sec-are,  to  sever  or  part. 
See  Vossius  and  Murlinius. 
The  doctrine  followed: 
the  party  separated  ;  or  fol- 
lowing" a  particular  or  especial  doctrine  or  creed  : 
holding  or  teaching  particular  tenets  or  prin- 
ciples. 

And  no  gome  elles 

And  he  is  svaunt  al  way  he  seith.  and  of  lms  secte  bothe 
And  whethr  he  he  oth'  be  nat.  he  bereth  the  sygne  of 

Savyour.  savede  al  mankynde, 


Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
Nothing  hath  more  marks  of  schism  and  sectarism  than 
this  presbyterian  way.— King  Charles. 

The  best  learned  of  the  philosophers  were  not  igno- 
rant, as  Cicero  witnesseth  for  them,  gathering  the  opinion 
of  Aristotle  and  his  scctators,  with  those  of  Plato,  and  the 
Academicks,  to  this  effect,  that  the  same  power  which  they 
called  animam  mi/ndi,  the  soul  of  the  world,  was  no  other 
than  that  incomprehensible  wisdom,  which  we  express  by 
the  name  of  God,  governing  every  being  as  well  in  heaven 
as  in  earth. — Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

In  one  place,  he  adviseth  his  sectatours  in  disputations  to 
be  ambiguous  :  and  in  another,  to  bring  forth  any  thing 
that  occurs,  rather  than  give  way  to  their  adversary ; 
counsel  very  well  becoming  an  enquirer  after  verity. 

GlanviU.    Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  17. 

These  six  branches  will,  as  I  conceive,  embrace  the  whole 
business  :  through  which  I  shall  run  in  as  many  several 
chapters  or  sections. — lieti<iunv  IVol/un/anu;  p.  74. 

Ill  the  section  of  bodies,  we  find  man,  of  all  sensible  crea- 
tures, to  have  the  fullest  brain  to  his  proportion,  and  that  it 
was  so  provided  by  the  Supreme  Wisdom,  for  the  lodging  of 
the  intellective  faculties.— Id.  p.  80. 

Who  I  beseech  you  is  it  in  this  case  that  makes  the  sect  ? 
Is  it  not  those  who  contract  the  church  of  Christ  within 
limits  of  their  own  contrivance  ?  who  by  articles  and  cere- 
monies of  their  own  forming,  separate  from  their  commu- 
nion all  that  have  not  persuasions  which  just  jump  with 
their  model  ?— Locke.  Third  Letter  for  Toleration. 

This  done,  he  sent  a  journeyman  sectary 

He'ad  brought  up  to  retrieve,  and  fetch,  and  cany. 

Butler.   Upon  Nye's  Beard. 
But  that  unfaithful  test  unsound  will  pass, 
The  dross  of  atheists,  and  sectarian  brass. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Segment-leaves,  are  leaves  of  plants  divided  or  cut  into 
many  shreds.—  Milter.  Gar.  Diet. 

As  the  paths  of  error  are  various  and  infinite,  the  gnostics 
were  imperceptibly  divided  into  more  than  fifty  particular 
sects,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  appear  to  have  been  the 
basilidians,  the  valentinians,  the  marcionites,  and,  in  a  still 
later  period,  the  manichceans. 

Gibbon.  Decline  #  Fall,  c.  15. 

Milton  was  certainly  of  that  profession,  or  general  prin- 
ciple, in  which  all  mc/,;;/,,/,;  amec  .  a  departure  from  esta- 
blishment.— War/on.    Milton,  son.  14.  Note. 


SE'CULAR 


Piers  Plouhman, 
eligioun  I  lyuyde 


267. 


For  after  the  moste  straytest 
Pharisaye.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 
This 


king  was  cleped  Cambuscan 
regioun, 


That  them  as  no  wher  in  no 
So  excellent  a  lord  in  alle  thi 
Him  lacked  nought  that  longeth  to 
As  of  the  secte  of  which  that  he  wa: 
Chaucer.  The  Sq 
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I.  \  Fr.  Seedier ,-  It.  Secolare ; 
V  Sp.  Secula,  seglar;    Lat.  Se- 

Se'cularize,  v.  J  cularts,  from  s,_r(t!i/m,  sequicu- 
lum,  from  sequi,  to  follow.  Seculum  nihil  aliud  est 
quam  annorum  multorum  series  et  sequela;  a 
series,  sequence  or  succession  of  many  years. 
Secular  is  used  as  distinguished  from  eternal,  and 
equivalent  to — 

Temporal ;  pertaining  to  temporal  things,  things 
of  this  world,  worldly :  also  opposed  to — spiritual, 
to — holy. 


;  apert. —Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  It. 


Tale,  v.  10,326. 


SEC 

And  right  so  In  semblable  cas 
This  vice  hath  eke  his  officer! 
Amonge  these  other  seculers 
Of  great  men,  for  of  the  smale 
As  for  to  accompte  he  set  no  tale. 


their  way.— Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  4.  p.  95. 

The  famous  secular  poem  of  Horace  was  composed  for  this 
last  day,  in  the  s 

In  secular  duties,  secularily  is  apt  to  creep  in  too  much, 
and  it  is  very  easy  always,  in  the  performing  them,  to  keep 
the  mind  and  heart  intent  upon  Gml,  or  to  perform  them 
upon  a  purely  religious  principle,  which  is  the  only  thing 


all— but  let  the  younger  clergy,  more  especially, 

v  .1  •  !,o  v  th-v  bo   oiu         . 

'    lives.—  Bp.  Horsleg,  vol.  i.  Ser  13. 


SE'CUNDINE.  Fr.  Seconds,  secondines  ,■  It. 
Seconda,secondiner:  Sp.  Secundum: ,  Lat.  Secundce, 
quasi  secutidte  membranae.      See  the  quotations. 

The  casting  or  the  skin,  is  by  the  ancients  compared  to 
the  breaking  of  the  secun.line.  or  call:  hut  not  rightly:  for 
that  were  to  make  every  casting  of  the  skin  a  new  birth: 
ami  h.  ,n!cs    t!i'-  .■■  cuu  :'.".     :-!>!■. i-'i  i  ■  er.  not  shaped 

according  to  the  parts;   but  the  -kin  is  shaped  according  to 
the  parts.— Bacon.  Nal.  Hist.  §  730. 

Now  for  the  use  of  the  young  during  its  enclosure  in  the 
womb  there  are  several   parts  formed   as  the  membranes 
inveloping  it,  called  the  seeundhies.  the  umbilical  vessels. 
Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii.  p.  343. 

SECU'RE,  adj.  \       Aneientlv  written,  as  now 

Secu're,  v.  I  in  Scotch,  Si/ter.     Fr.Seur,- 

Secl'rei.y.  I   It.  Sicuro  ,•  Sp.  Seguro ;  Lat. 

Secu'rement.       /  Securus, i.e.  sine  aura,  with- 

Secu'reness.         I  out  care,  careless. 

Secu'rity.  J       Careless,    or    free    from 

care,    from  fear  ;    careless,   heedless  ;    confident ; 

free  or  freed  from  fear,    or  cause  of  fear,  from 

hazard,   from  danger ;   and,  consequentially,  safe. 

To  secure,— 

To  free  from  fear,  or  cause  of  fear,  from  hazard, 
from  danger;  to  place  in  safety,  in  certainty;  to 
confirm,  to  guard,  to  protect  in  safety. 
And,  fortn  be  the  sikerore,  he  wende  to  Scotland, 
And  made  hym  there  gret  ost  of  folk  of  that  lond. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  75. 
Whan  thou  of  thise  ert  sikere  to  the  thorgh  aliance, 
Than  is  cyme  to  hikere  with  the  kyng  or  France. 

R.  Brnnne,  p.  256. 
So  wele  were  thei  chastised,  alle  com  title  his  grith, 
That  the  pes  of  the  lond  the  sikered  I ' 


Unto  the  terme  for  told,  of  S 
The  pope  did  him  hold,  witl 
And  certainly  a  man  hath  n 
To  dien  in  his  excellence  at: 
"When  he  is  siker  of  his  good 


:  And: 


Id.  p.  34, 
Id.  p.  316. 


The  Knit/hies  Talc,  v.  3050. 


This  lorde,  whiehe  horde  of  this  tern 
That  he  tofore  his  gate  blewe. 
Tho  wist  he  by  the  iawe.  and  knewe, 
That  he  was  sekerhj  deade.— Id.  lb. 


For  your  seciniiu  from  :ioy  treachery  (hiving  no  hostage 
worthy  to  countervail  you)  take  my  word,  which  I  esteem 
above  all  respects.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 


He  r  iree  I 
Yet  ere  1« 
Him 


tun 


fled, 


:  from  him  and  fly  : 
t  his  t      '  ■ 


the  whiles  he  was  thereof  se 
Spenser.   Faerie  Qucene 

But  ah  I  who  can  deceive  his  destiny, 
Or  weene  by  warning  to  avoyd  his  fate  ? 
That,  when  he  sleepes  in  most  security 
And  safest  seemes,  him  soonest  doth  amate. 
Id.  lb. 


Ami  s,/;-r,le  to  the  regals  or  A 

And  both  herearter  likely  to  be  queenes ." 

Id.  The  Legend  of  Ariadne. 

For  at  an  hole  in  shone  the  mone  bright, 

And  by  that  light  she  saw  hem  bothe  two, 

But  sikerly  she  n'iste  who  was  who. 

Id.   The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4226, 

And  I  pray  you  let  me  speke  with  your  adversaries  '.: 
orivee  place,  for  they  shuln  not  knowe  that  it  be  of  yourt 
will  or  youre  assent ,  and  than,  whan  I  knowe  hir  will  anc 
air  entente,  I  may  conseille  you  the  more  seurely. 

Id.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus 

And  trewely  it  sit  wel  to  be  so, 

Tnat  bachelers  have  often  peine  and  wo : 

On  brotel  ground  they  bilde,  and  brotelnesse 


That  he  t 

His  cart  driue.  at  an 
Wherof  that  he  migt 
But  well  is  hym,  tha 
Whiehe  elles  shulde 


Id.  The  Marchanlcs  Tale,  v.  0153. 
!e  to  hie 


!. — Gotver.  Con,  A.  b.  i 
god  woll  helpe. 
;o  beside'.— Id.  Ii.  b.  v, 


Lightly  she  leaped,  as  a  wight  forlore, 
From  her  dull  horse,  in  desperate  distresse, 
And  to  her  feet  betooke  her  doubtfull  iickernesse. 

Id.  lb. 
And  unto  Worc'ster  he  himself  did  move 
A  reconcilement  to  he  made  of  all : 
But  Worc'ster,  knowing't  could  not  he  secur'd, 
His  nephew's  onset  yet  for  all  proeur'd. 


But  you  at  home  blest  with  .ivtcn'tl  ease, 
Sitt'st  and  beleev'st  that  there  are  seas, 
And  watrye  dangers. — Corbet.  The  Country  Life. 

And  how  his  limbs,  resolv'd  through  idle  leisour, 
Unto  sweete  sleepe  he  may  securely  lend. 

Spenser.   Virgil' 

Aga.  'Tis  done  like  Hector,  but  securely  done, 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deale  disprising 
The  knight  oppos'd. 

Shakespeare.   Troyl.  £,-  Cress.  Act  i 


Browm   Vulgar  Errours. 

Sop.  Alas,  my  son,  nor  fate,  nor  heaven  it  selfe, 
'an  or  would  wrest  my  whole  care  or  your  good 
ro  any  least  securcness  in  your  ill. 

Bcaum.  %  Fletcli.  The  Bloody  Brother,  Act  ii.  sc.4. 


The  sacred  craole  to  your  charge  receive. 
Ye  seraphs,  and  hy  turns  the  guard  relieve  ; 
Thy  father's  angel,  and  thy  father  join, 
To  keep  possession,  and  secure  the  line. 

Drgden.  Britannia  Rediriia. 

"The  winds,  my  friend,  inspire  a  pleasing  gale; 
The  ships,  without  thy  care,  securely  sail. 
Now  steal  an  hour  of  sweet  repose;  and  I 
Will  take  the  rudder,  and  thy  room  supply." 

Id.   Virgil.  .Euros,  b.  v. 

In  this  district,  however,  the  people  seemed  to  live  in  a 
state  of  conscious  security,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
advantage. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

SEDA'N.  Florio  calls  Seggictta,  "  a  kind  of 
chaire  used  in  Italy  to  carrie  men  and  women  up 
and  down."  And  Skinner  derives,  Sedan,  q.  d. 
Sedana,  sediana,  from  the  Lat.  Sed-ere,  to  set. 

A  seat ;  an  enclosed  seat  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  It.  ScggiHta. 

Nay,  some  have  learn'd  the  trick 

To  beg  for  absent  persons  :  feign  them  sick, 
Close  mew'd  in  their  sedans,  for  fear  of  air : 
And  for  their  wives  produce  an  empty  chair. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  2. 


His  silence  here,  with  blushes,  Paris  breaks: 
"  'Tis  just,  my  brother,  what  your  anger  speaks  ; 
But  who  .ike  thee  can  boast  a  soul  sedate, 
So  firmly  proof  to  all  the  shocks  of  fate  ?" 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  III. 
Go !  fair  example  of  untainted  youth, 
Of  modest  wisdom,  and  pacific  truth; 
Compos'']  in  sutienngs.  and  in  joy  sedate, 
Good  without  noise,  without  pretension  great. 

Id.  Epil.  on  Robert  Diyby. 

If  we  did  heartily  believe,  and  seriously  consider  what  the 

present  life  is.  and  ■.',':.  it  Mil!  com,-  after.     If  we  Aid  sedately 

weigh   the  infinite  disproportion  between  a  moment   and 

eternity. — Sharp,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 

They  might  have  afforded  us  more  light,  if  they  had  had 
less  heat,  and  had  been  careful  to  preserve  the  coolness  and 
sedateness  proper  to  religious  or  learned  inquiries. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  499. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  those  common-place  ideas 
which  may  he  found  in  every  good  book  of  morality,  hut 
shall  proceed  to  remind  you  of  the  substantia)  pleasures 
which  belong  to  the  sedate,  the  serious,  1 1. > -  thoughtful. 

Knox,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  G. 
Thus  while  she  spoke,  her  eye,  sedately  meek, 
Look'd  the  [aire  fervour  i  '  maternal  love. 

Beatlie.   The  Judgment  of  Paris,  p.  555. 

his  [Saint  Andrew]  deep  and  piercing  eye 

Look'd  wisdom,  and  mature  sedateness  weigh'd 
To  doubtful  counsels. 

IJau.il/on.  Episode  of  the  Thistle,  b.  i. 

SE'DENTARY.  )      Fr.  Sedentaire:  It.Scden- 

Se'dentariness.  f  tiirin  ;  Sp. Sedentatie ;  Lat. 
Sedentariits,  from  sedere,  to  set,  or  sit. 

Remaining  or  continuing  sitting  or  at  rest; 
motionless,  inactive. 

Lastly,  the  great  expence  it  will  require,  being  not  to  re- 
main sedentary  in   one  place   as  other  agents,   but  to  be 
often  in  itinerary  motion — Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  25. 
And  on  their  orbs  impose 

Such  restless  revolution  day  by  day 

Repeated,  while  the  sedentatie  earth, 

That  better  might  with  birr  K  ss  compass  move, 

Serv'd  by  more  nohle  than  her  self,  attaines 

Her  end  without  least  motion. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  nil. 
Length  of  years 

And  sedentary  numness  craze  my  limbs 

To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure.— Id.  Samson  Agonisles. 


Real  scruples  of  ( 
but  with  a  few.  anil 
terprising  of  any.— 


as  to  this  particular,  remain 
most  sedentary  and  least  en- 


ogether  with  the  wealthier 


Possess  ye  therefore,  ye  who, 


But  that  of  idleness,  and  taste  r 
But  such  as  art  contrives,  posse 
Your  element ;  there  only  can  j 


SEDATE 
Seda' 

Seda' 

Se'oa 


A'TE.  "\  It.  Sedato;  Lat.  . 
tely.  I  past  part,  of  Sed-are, 
teness.  I  aliquid  resident;  to  c; 
tive.      J  thing  to  settle,  or  beci 


It.   Sedato  ;     Lat.  Sedalus  : 

facerc  ut 

cause  any 

i  still. 


See  Sad. 

Still,  quiet,  composed,  calm,  tranquil,  serious. 
Sedative  (not  uncommon),  Fr.  Se'datif, — 

Quieting,    assuaging,    mitigating,"  easing,   ap- 
peasing, stinting,  (Cotgrave.) 
169* 


Those  that  live  in 
sort  in  the  country,  are  inclined  to  paleness,  whicl 
inn  uteil  f.i  tl  ,;t  of  motion  ; 

seldom  stir  abroad.— X.  Addison.  West  Barbary,  (1G' 

But  of  all  the  barbarians,  this  humour  would  be  least 

seen  in  the   Egyptians;    whose  sages  were  not  sedentary 

scholastic  sophists,    like    the   l.recian;  but   men  employed 

ami  bus.i-.i  in  the  public  '  government. 

Wabnrton.  Divi..c  Legation,  b.  iii.  §  4. 

SEDGE.  "\       A.S.Sccg;    Dut.  Seek,    carex, 
Se'dged.     >  from  sccundo,  because  easily  cut ; 
Se'i.gy.      /  or  rather  from  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  leaves  which  cut  the  hand.       The  gladiolus 
(Skinner  adds)  has  its  name  for  the  9ame  reason. 
Jay.  But  why  all  this  haste,  sir? 
71."  i.   I'll  tell  von  quickly.      is  I  late  was  angling 
In  the  great  lake  that  lies  behind  the  palace, 
From  the  tar  shore    thick  set  with  re.  ils  .mil  sedges. 

Beaum.  $  Flelch.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Activ.  sc.  1. 

Their  horse  at  chariots  fed. 

Or  greatest  j.uislv,  ami  on  a  ,.'ge.  that  in  the  fens  is  bred. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 
Iris.  You  nimphs  cald  navades  of  ye  windring  brooks, 
With  your  tcdifd  crownes.  and  euer.barnieles.se  lookes, 
Lcaue  vour  crispe  channels,  ami  on  this  greene-land 
Atiswere  your  summons.— SAoira.  Tempest,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Hot.  Reuolted  Mortimer '. 
lie  neuer  did  fall  oh.  ,i,y  ,oueraigne  liege, 
But  by  the  chance  of  Wane  ;  to  pr.    .c  that  true, 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue.     For  all  those  wounds, 
Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  betooke, 
When  on  the  gentle  Scuernes  siedgie  banke, 
In  single  opposition  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  houre^ 
In  changing  hardiment 


Id. 

Jar,.  Let's  go  discharge  our 
Or  speaks  a  good  word  of  her 

A  sedglu  clltse  light  on  him  : 
The  fiend  ride  through  him 

$)t  C  fieaam.  *  Flelch.  I 


1  Pt.  Hen.  IF.  Act  I. 
selves,  and  he  that  f 


!  Prize,  Act  v.  80. 2. 


Drijden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
with  humble  sedges  round. 

Philips.  To  James  Craggs,  Esq. 

Fr.  Sediment;    It.  Sedimento  ,- 
for  sedere,  to  set,  or  settle, 
settles,  or  sinks ;  which  subsides. 
playing  about 


-  ,.f  t!  ,/ii 


■  j^ros^T  parts 


Nor  bind  thy  brow 

SE'DIMENT. 
Lat.  Sedimentum 

That  which  set: 

The  spirits  in  the 
and  hitting  against  t 
in  process  of  time  at 
especially  ;  and  so  n 

sisti'iiiv,  and  M'ttlc  into  some  SUCH  HKe  moisi  seuuoeoi  u>  13 
found  at  the  bottome  of  the  ventricles,  which  nature  dis- 
charged through  lit  passages  w  lieic!)\'  t)a?  spirits  are  left 
more  pure. — H.  More.  Immortality  of  llie  Sotit,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

There  is  also  a  sort  of  water,  of  which  there  is  only  one 
email  pond  upon  the  island,  as  far  distant  as  the  lake,  and, 
to  appearance,  verv  pood,  with  a  yellow  sediment  at  the 
bottom.— Coo*.    Third  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

SEDI'TION.  ^       Fr.  Se'dition  ,■   It.  Sedizidne ,■ 

Sedi'tiocs.        I    Lat.  Sedilin,    from     se,     i.  e. 

Seditiously,    f  seorsim,    et    Hum,    (Vossius.) 

Sedi'tionarv.  J  (See  Ambition.)  Seorsimire, 
— to  go  separate  or  apart :  and  thus,  separation, 
departure,  discord,  or  dissension  (among  citizens). 

Departure,  dissension,  (so.  from  union  or  peace, 
from  submission,  from  obedience  ;)  dissension, 
resistance,  contention  (against  established  autho- 
rity). 

And  oon  there  was  that  was  seid  Barahas  that  was 
bounden  with  men  of  discencioun  that  hadden  doon  man- 
slaughter and  sedicioun.—  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  15 

Albe  it  he  layeth  great  defaut  vnto  kyng  Richarde,  say- 
ing i  sedncious  &  vyle  wordis,  y'  kyng  Richard  fal>ly  brake 
his  appoyntmetes,  &  kept  no  prr.messe  y1  by  hym  was  made. 
Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1192. 

For  wee  see  such  miseries,  hange  ouer  the  whole  state  of 
common  wealth,  through  the  great  misorder  of  your  sedi- 
tion, that  it  niaketh  vs  much  to  reioyce,  that  we  haue  bene 
neither  parteners  of  your  doings,  nor  conspirers  of  your 
counsayles- 


And  such  for  drede  or  gayne  as  shall  thy  name  refuse, 
Shall  perishe  with  their  golden  godds  that  did  their  harts 
seduce.  Surrey.  Psalm  73. 

Now  will  I  endeauour  my  selfe  to  ouerthrow  and  vtterly 

put  out  the  second  ermur  whiche  hath  long  raigned  and 
seduced  mzny.—Fryth.   Workes,  p.  95. 

I    will    explaine,    that   which    being   before   misticallie 
couered,  and  commonly  miscimsf rued,  might  be  perilk 
in  wincing  you.— Gascoigne.  T 


Youth  of  England. 


An.ii 


The  Hurl  of  Sedition. 
.  your  seditious  mmucs,  thinges  that  ^ 


For,  as  for  these  mv  [Boner's]  accusers,  as  they  be  euil, 
infamed,  notorious,  and  criminous  persons,  so  are  they 
manifest  and  notable  heretickes,  and  seducers  of  the  people, 
especially  touching  the  sacrament  of  the  aultar. 

Fox.  Edw.  VI.  p.  1195. 

But  if  the  Scripture  allow  them,  that  you  can  not  deny 
but  it  is  so,  then  resist  not  ye  doctrine  ut  Cm],  i.nt  know- 
ledge ynur  i  mi  o  ran  nee  and  seduction,  and  returne  gladly 
into  the  right  way.—Fryth.   IVorkes,  p.  3.  To  the  Reader. 

Who  so  hateth  the  intolerable  oultrage  of  your  abuses, 
and  pitieth  the  miserable  scducinge,  and  mocking  of  the 
people.— Jewell.  Answer  to  M.  Hardinge's  Conclusion. 

And  after  her  did  Paridell  produce 

His  false  Huessa,  that  she  might  be  scene  , 
Who  with  her  forced  luautie  did  seduce 


and  obeyed, 


t  be  not  holpen,  to  growe  to  wildem  ^e. 
Id.  lb. 

non  he  preached  before  King  Edward, 


UUovr."—Strype.  Eccles.  Memor.  Hen.  VIII.  b.  i.  c.271. 

If  any  speake  vnreuerently  or  seditiously  against  the 
prince  or  the  prime  counsel!,  I  haue  seene  them  not  onely 
interrupted,  but  it  hath  beene  moued  after  to  the  house,  and 
they  haue  sent  them  to  the  Tower. 


What  l 


Smith.  Commonwealth, 
sty  of  princes  can 


When  the  distracted  Ocean 
Swells  to  sedition,  and  obeys  no  law? 

Habington.  Castara,  pt.  iii. 
A  seditianary  in  a  state,  or  a  schismatick  in  the  church, 
is  like  a  sulphureous  fiery  vapour  in   the   bowels  of  the 
earth,  able  to  make  that  stable  element  reel  again. 

Bp.  Hall.   Remains,  p.  71. 
In  vain  seditious  scribes  with  libel  strive 
T'  inflame  the  crowd  ;  while  he  with  watchful  eye 
Observes,  and  sheots  their  treasons  as  they  fly: 
Their  weekly  frauds  his  keen  replies  detect ; 
He  undeceives  more  fast  than  they  infect. 

Dryden.   Absalom  #  Achilophcl. 

If  any  thing  pass  in  a  religious  meeting  seditiously,  and 

contrary  to  the  public  peace,  it  is  to  be  punished   in  the 

same  manner,  and  no  otherwise,  than  as  if  it  had  happened 

in  a  fair  or  market.— Locke.  On  Toleration. 

I  shall  now  move,  "  That  it  is  the  c 

Bill  passed  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
for  securing  and  detaining  persons  accused  of  treason  and 
sedition  :  and  that  a  Bill  be  brought  in  to  suppress  seditious 
societies  and  seditious  practices. 

Pitt.    Speech,  April  19,  1799. 

SEDU'CE,  v.  ~\  Fr.  Seduire ;  It.  Sedurre ; 
Sedi'cement.  Sp.  Seducir;  Lat.  Seducere  : 
Sedu'ceu.  I  (se,'  and  ducere,)  to  draw  or 

Sedi'cing,  n.      Vlead  apart  or  away  from. 
Sedc'cible.         I       To  draw  or  lead  apart  or 
Sedu'ction.       I  away,    out    of    the    way    or 
Sedu'ctive.       J  path  ;  to  withdraw,  to  allure, 
to  cutice,  to  mislead. 


ion  of  this  Corn- 
present  Majesty, 


■  What  seducing  charme 
ir  clouded  minds  such  i 
out-law,  and  neglect  the  king? 


xe,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 


Beaumont.  Bosworth  Field. 
l  weak  part  in  Eve  to  yield  to  the  seduce- 


Howcll, 
i  artist, 


Parez.  No  indeed, 
There  was  no  wisdom  in't,  to  bid  a: 
An  old  seducer  to  a  femal  banquet, 
I  can  cut  up  my  pye  without  your  instructions. 
Beaum.  <§■  Fletch.  Rule  a  Wife  #  have  a  Wife,  Act  ii.  SC.  1. 

The  vicious  examples  of  ages  past,  poyson  the  curiosity 
of  these  present,  affording  a  hint  of  sin  unto  seduceable 
spirits,  and   soliciting  those  unto  the  imitation  of  them, 

v,  Intsc  heads  were  never  so  jierversly  principled  as  to  invent 
them. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  19. 


The  true  sense,  which  is  only  known  by  the  tradil 

the  other  is  not  a  direction,  bi 
man.— Strype.  Eccles.  Memoir.  Mary  I. 


ingenuous  young  i 
ible  mi  " 

a  ledge: 


takes  up  the  book,  from  the 


The  flattering  clime  of  courts  explore, 
Nor  spoil  the  convent's  simple  hearts. 

Langhorne.   The  Sun-Flotver  and  the  Ivy. 

SE'DULOUS.  ^  Fr.  Sedulite;  Lat.  Seduli- 
Se'dulously.  1  tas,  sedulus,  from  sedes,  as 
Se'dtjlousness.  (  assiduus  from  assid-ere,  to 
Sedi/lity.  J  sit   to;    sitting  to,  keeping 

close  to,  closely  employed  upon. 

Keeping  closely,  earnestly  employed ;  studi- 
ously, actively,  diligent,  industrious;  taking  much 
pains  or  labour. 

Be  sedulous  to  discharge  thy  trust,  to  perform  thy  charge; 
be  zealous  for  souls,  and  careless  of  money. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 

But  for  the  imputation  of  rashness,  in  making  it  my  busi- 
nesse  to  divulge  those  secrets  or  misteries  that  Moses  had  so 
sedulously  covered  in  bis  obscure  text;  I  say,  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  Christianity,  the  times  now  more  then  ever  requiring 
it,  to  pull  orl  the  veil  from  Moses  his  face. 

More.  Def.  of  Philosophic!;  Cabbala,  c.  12.  App. 

When  the  very  hauing  of  the  bookes  of  God  was  a  matter 
of  no  small  charge  and  difficultie  in  as  much  as  they  could 
not  be  had  otherwise  then  only  in  written  copies,  it  was  the 
necessitie  not  of  preaching  things  agreeable  with  the  word, 
but  of  reading  the  word  it  selfe  at  large  to  the  people,  which 
caused  churches  throughout  the  world  to  haue  publique  care 
that  the  sacred  oracles  of  God  being  procured  by  common 
charge,  mi;:ht  witti  great  s>-dulitie  lie  kept  both  intire  and 
sincere.— Hoo k er.  Eccles.  Politie,]).-?.  §22. 


S  EE 

i  sedulity  of  that  divine  spark,  tl 
latter  of  conquest  and  triumph, 


And  therefore  all  things  are  in  some  measure  obscure  «ud 
intricate,  that  the  i    "    " 
man,  may  have  matte 
has  done  bravely  by  a  superadvi 

More.    Antidote  ay.tinst  Atticism,  b.  it.  C.O\ 

The  Britons  squeeze  the  works 

Of  sedulous  bees,  and  mixing  odorous  herbs 

Prepare  balsamic  cups,  to  wheezing  lungs 
Medicinal,  and  short-breath'd,  ancient  sires. 

J.  Philips    Cider,  b.  iL 


That  matchless  lady  Jane  [Grey]  was  a  conspicuous 
studier  of  the  inspired  books;  wherein  her  prospered  sedu- 
lousness  gave  her  an  understanding  much  above  her  age 
and  sex,  though  not  above  her  virtue. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  316. 

Hence  the  precepts  importing  the  general  tenor  of  Chris- 
tian practice  are  usually  cinched  in  terms  implying  great 
sedulity  and  contention  of  soul.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  14. 

Practice  is  justly  called  purblind  ;  for  practice,  that  is 
tolerable  in  its  way,  is  not  totally  blind:  an  imperceptible 
theory,  which  grows  out  of,  accompanies,  and  directs  it,  ia 
never  wholly  wanting  to  a  sedulous  practice. 

Reynolds.  Art  of  Painting,  Note  8. 

I  next  endeavour  to  prove,  that  even  those  of  them 
(namely,  the  several  sects  of  Grecian  philosophers)  who  did 
not  believe  this  future  state,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  Bociety 
sedulously  taught  and  propagated  it. 

Warburton.  Rem.  on  Occasional  Reflections,  §  5. 

SEE,n.  Fr.  Siege;  It.  Sede,sedia;  Sp.  Sede; 
Lat.  Sedes,  a  seat.      Sec  Siege. 

A  seat,  (sc.)  of  power;  of  episcopal  power  or 
jurisdiction. 

His  holiness  shewed  me,  that  he  perceived  by  your  grace's 


apostolick.— Burnet.  Records,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  No.  29. 

Nor  that,  which  that  wise  king  of  Jnrie  framed 
With  endlesse  cost  to  be  th'  Almighties  see. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  C.  10. 

You,  Lord  Arch-bishop, 

Whose  sea  is  by  a  ciuill  peace  maintair'd. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

SEE,  v.  >      Goth.  Saihwan ;  A.  S. Seon ;  Dut. 

Seer.  j  Si  en  ;  Ger.  Sehen ;  Sw.  Se.  Junius 
and  Skinner  derive  from  the  Gr.  ®eaop.ui,  by  the 
change  of  6  into  <r.  Wachter, — from  aiig,  och,  the 
eye,  by  prefixing  the  sibilant  s  quia  verba  sen- 
suum  derivari  solent  ab  organis.  Se  in  A.  S.  was 
the  article,  equivalent  to  the,  by  which  it  has  been 
supplanted.      To  see  is — 

To  take  ;  to  receive  sensations  or  feelings — by 
the  eye  ;  to  keep  or  hold — before  the  eye  ;  to  look 
at,  to  behold,  to  observe :  generally — to  perceive, 
to  conceive,  to  discern,  to  distinguish,  to  detect. 
See  the  quotations  from  Locke  and  Reid. 

Seer, — one  who  sees ;  sees  into  the  future, 
foresees.     See  Seek,  Seem. 

But  I  seye  to  you  that  every  man  that  seeth  awomman  to 
coveyte  hir  hath  now  do  leecherie  bi  hir  in  his  herte. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  5. 


-Bible,  1551.  John, 


d  sat  eting  at  his  bord: 
t  the  frere  speke  a  word, 
saide,  "  God  you  see." 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  V.  7678, 

'id.  Trail.  Sf  Cres. 
She  was  wel  more  blisful  on  to  see 
Than  is  the  newe  perjenete  tree; 
And  softer  than  the  wolle  is  of  a  wether. 

Id.  The  Milleres  Talc,  v.  3248. 

But  netheles  she  herde  his  boone, 

And  saide.  in  truste  of  Christes  lawe, 

Whiehe  done  was  on  the  crosse  and  slawe, 

Thou  blynde  man  beholde  and  see—  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.lf. 

And  as  they  were  golg  vp  into  the  citie,  they  met  with 
damosseles  y t  came  out  to  draw  water,  and  sayd  vnto  them ; 
is  there  here  a  sear.  And  the  maydes  answered  *he ;  yea, 
behold  he  goeth  there  before  you. — Bible,  15G1,  1  Sam.  o.  9, 


SEE 


7mo.  I  see  before  me  [man]  nor  heere,  nor  heert; 
Nor  what  ensues  but  haue  a  fog  in  them 
That  I  cauuot  looke  through. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Soir.  Care,  and  utmost  shifts 
How  to  secure  the  lady  from  surprisal, 
Brought  to  my  mind  a  certain  shepherd  lad, 
Of  small  regard  to  see  to,  yet  well  skill'd 
In  every  virtuous  plant,  and  healing  herb, 
That  spreads  her  verdant  leaf  to  th'  morning  ray. 


pots,  &c.  for  shelter 


Milton.  C 
h  consult, 


Should  kings  and  nations  from  thy  moi 

Thy  counsel  would  be  as  the  oracle 

Urim  and  Thummim.  those  oraculous  gems 

Of  Aaron's  breast ;  or  tongue  of  seers  old 

Infallible.  Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii. 

In  the  beginning  of  15S3,  he  contracted  with  certaine 
spirits  to  act  and  converse  with  them,  and  appointing  Edw. 
Kelley  to  be  his  seer  or  skryer,  the  first  sight  and  discourse 
they  had  with  them  was  at  Lesden  on  the  28th  of  May  the 
same  year.  — HW.  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 


fracting  the  ra>s  of  light ;  so  that  those  that  come  from  the 
same  point  of  the  object,  and  fall  upon  different  parts  of  the 
pupil,  are  brought  to  meet  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye, 
whereby  the  whole  object  is  painted  on  the  retina  that  is 
spread  there.—  Locke.  Elements  of  Nat.  Phil.  0.11, 

It  is  not  without  reason,  that  the  faculty  of  seeing  is  looked 
upon,  not  only  as  more  noble  than  the  other  senses,  but  as 
havin-  something  in  it  of  a  nature  superior  to  sensation. 
The  evidence  of  reason  is  called  seeing,  not  feeling,  smelling 
or  tasting.  Yea,  we  are  wont  to  express  the  manner  of  the 
divine  knowledge  by  seeing,  as  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  most  perfect  in  us.— Reid.  Inquiry,  c.  6.  s.  1. 

SEED,  n.  ^  A.S.Sad;  Dut.Saed;  Ger.Sat, 
Seed,  v.  I  saat ;  and  Sw.  Sad,  which  Ihre 
See'dlixg.  >  derives  from  soa,  serere.  The 
See'dnfss.  [  A.S.  Sad  is  also  the  past  part. 
See'dy.        J  of  the  A.S.  verb  Saw-an,  (saw-ed> 

sau-ed,  seed),  that  which  is  sowed  or  sown.       Seed 

is  applied  generally,  to — 

The  origin,  first  principle, source,  as — the  cause; 

also,  to  the  product,  offspring,  progeny,  race,  as — 

the  effect. 

To  seed, — to  bear  or  produce  seed. 
Sholde  nevere  wete  t 

And  the  servauntis  of  the  husbonde  man  camen  and  seiden 

to  him,  lord  wher  thou  hast  not  sowen  good  seed  in  the  feeld I 

Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  13. 

Then  came  the  seruauntes  of  the  housholder,  and  sayde 

vnto  hyni :  Syr,  sowedst  not  thou  good  seede  in  thy  closse  ? 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

•  also  and  alle  sevene  and  leften 

clif.  Luk,  c.20. 


Prepare  also  i 
to  your  tender  plants    and   seedlings  newly  sown,     it   tl 
weather  prove  very  hitter.— Evelyn.  Kalendarium.  Nov. 

Till,  vain  of  mortals  empty  praise,  he  strove 


Pope.  Homer.  Iliad, 
Ask  we  what  makes  one  keep  and  com  bestow, 
That  Power  who  bids  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow. 

Through  reconcil'd  extremes  of  drought  and  rain, 
Builds  life  on  death,  on  change  duration  founds, 
And  gives  th'  eternal  wheels  to  know  their  rounds. 

Id.  Moral  Essay,  E 
He  therefore,  who  would  see  his  flours  dispos'd 
Sightly  and  in  just  order,  ere  he  gives 


!  thet 
Forecasts  the  future  whole 

Whether  you 

The  vernal  blades  that  rise 
Of  hue  purpurea!. 

SEEK, 


Cowper.  Task,  b. 


Mason.  English  Garden, 


.  \  Goth.  Soc-yi 
>  (i.  e.  se-ic-an) 
J  Ger.    Suchen, 


And  the  thridde  to. 

The  floure  nill  seden  of  my 


Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


Wei  wiste  he  by  the  drought,  and  by  the  rain, 
The  yelding  of  his  seed,  and  of  his  grain. 

Id.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales, 


,597. 


Perseuer  st5.ll  vnto  the  daye  of  Christes  commynge,  that 
you  maye  than  appeare  ryche,  and  aboundauntlye  ful  of 
good  workes,  whernf  in  this  world  you  make  as  it  wer  a 
seedenesse,  and  shal  reape  ye  frute  therof  at  y'  day  w*  moste 
plenteous  encrease.—  Udal.  Philippians,  c.  1. 
But  all  without, 

The  barren  ground  was  full  of  wicked  weedes, 

Which  she  herselfe  had  sowen  all  about, 

Now  growen  great,  at  first  of  little  scedes, 

The  seedes  of  evill  wordes  and  factious  deedes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Bueene,  b.  iy.  c.  1. 
— —  Nor  creeps 

That  hardy  worm  with  pointed  tail, 

But  if  I  be  under  sail, 

Flying  faster  than  the  wind, 

leaving  ail  the  clouds  behind, 

But  doth  hide  her  tender  head 


Beaum.SeFletch.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Activ. 


they  made  their  king  in,   and  strengthned  it 

.11. 

th  firre  rafters.— Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.xxiv. 


Thick. 

That  from  the 


Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  i.  SC.5. 
say  thrive,  thrive  brave  artillerie  yard, 


yan;     A.  S.  Scc-an, 
i);      Dut.    Soek-en; 
Sought.     J  Ger.    Suchen  ,•     Sw.    Soeka,    from 
the  verb  to  see,  (Skinner,)  because  they  who  seek 
any  thing,  see  or  look  for  it. 

To  look  for  or  after ;    to  search,  to  inquire,  to 
try  or  endeavour ;  to  find  or  discover,  to  get  or 
gain. 
Brut  wende  forth  into  Engolond,  and  aspiede  vp  anddoun 
For  to  seehe  an  ese  place,  to  make  an  heued  toun. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  23. 
For  the  luther  Maximian  westward  hider  sogie, 
And  Cristenemen,  that  he  fond,  to  strong  deth  he  brogte. 
Id.  p.  81. 
The  body  son  thei  fonde,  the  hade  was  in  doute. 
Up  S:  doune  in  the  felde  thei  souht  it  aboute. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  22. 
And  thei  helden  the  word  at  himsilf  seekinge  what  this 
schulde  be,  whanne  he  had  risun  agen  fro  deeth. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  9. 


The  Freres  Tale,  v.  0992. 


Saie  thing  that  never  was  done  ne  WTOught. 

Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
And  ouer  that  was  saidc  them  eke, 

Men  shulde  it  in  the  prestes  fynde, 
Their  order  is  of  so  highe  a  kynde, 
That  thei  be  diuisers  of  the  weie.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

The  golde  hath  made  his  wittes  lame, 


Unto  the  god  fnste  thei  besoughtc 

That  thei  ne  shulde  not  befoole 

Their  witte  vpon  none  erthly  werkes, 

Whiche  were  ayenst  the  astate  of  elerkes.— Id.  lb.  Prol. 

Montr.  I  required  not 
To  be  sought  to  this  poor  way  ;  yet  'tis  so  far 
A  kind  of  satisfaction,  that  I  will 
Dispense  a  little  with  those  serious  oaths 

Massinger.  The  Unnatural  Combat,  Act  v.  8C.  2 

It  was  your  delight 

To  seek  to  me  with  more  obsequiousness 

Than  I  desired.  Id.  The  Picture,  Act  i.  sc.  2 


whereby  he  corr 
Antinomian  doctrines,  and  oth«r  dangerous  errors ;  and  by 
degrees  fell  to  grosser  opinions,  holding  (as  a  presbylerian 
writer  saith)  universal  redemption.  &c.  and  afterwards  be- 
came a  seeker,  and  I  know  not  what. 

Wood.  AthencE  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

SEEL,  0.  )      To  seel  a  ship,  a  nautical  term 

Seel,  n.     )  (says  Skinner),  when  a  ship  leans, 

yields,  gives— t j  one  side ;  perhaps  from  syllan,  to 

give.     See  To  Sell. 

"When  a  ship  seels  or  rolls  in  foul  weather,  the  breaking 

'  1  a  thing  very  dangerous.— Ralegh. 

black  tempests  rise ; 
I       Then  mount  they  to  the  troubled  skies : 
I       Thence  sinking  to  the  depths  below, 

The  ship  hulls  as  the  billows  flow : 
'       And  all  aboard,  at  every  seele, 
I       Like  drunkards  on  the  hatches  reele. 

Sandys.  Ps.  (ed.  163G,)  p.  181. 

!  SEEL.  Seems  to  be  the  same  word  as  sal,  in 
sal-d.     ( See  Seldom.  )     Ray  says — 

Seel  or  seal,  time  or  season,  it  is  a  fair  seel  for 
you  to  come  at ;  i.  e.  a  fair  time  or  season : 
spoken  ironically  to  them  that  come  late,  (  Essex. 
ab.  A.S.  Sal,  time.)  See  also  Moore,  Suffolk 
Words. 

j  SEEL,  v.  Fr.  Siller  les  yeux  ;  to  close  the 
eyes  of  the  dead,  of  a  hawk :  Fr.  Secler,  to  seal, 
(qv.)  and  consequentially,  to  fasten  together,  to 
close,  to  shut. 

To  close,  to  shut,  to  hoodwink  j  to  sow  up 
closely. 

logo.  Why  goo  to  then  : 
'      Shee  that  so  young  could  giue  out  such  a  seeming 
To  secle  her  father's  eves  vp.  close  as  oake. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  iii.  sc.  3- 

■ Come,  seeliny  night, 

Skarfe  vp  the  tender  eye  cf  pittifull  day, 
And  with  thy  bloodie  and  inuisible  hand 
Cancell  and  teare  to  pieces  that  great  bond, 
Which  keepes  me  pale.—  Id.  Macbeth,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
1       Ambition,  like  a  seeled  dove,  mounts  upward, 

Higher  and  higher  still,  to  perch  on  clouds, 
;       But  tumbles  headlong  down  with  heavier  ruin. 

Ford.  The  Broken  Heart,  Act  ii,  sc.  S 
When  he,  tame  crow,  was  winking  at  his  farm, 

:  been  here,  and  present,  would  have  kept 


Both  eyes  and  beak  1 


SEE'LY.     See  Silly. 


Art  ii 


And  Wisdom's  self 

Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude, 
Where  with  her  best  nurse  Contemplatie 
6he  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  1 


SEEM,  0.         -\       See  Beseem. 

Seedier.  Skinner    says,   from    Ger. 

See'ming,  n.  Ziemen,  decere,  and  this  from 

See'minglv.  Ger.  Sclien  ;    Dut.  Sien  ;   be- 

Sbe'mingness.    >  cause  pleasing  to  the  eyes  or 

See'mless.  sight. 

See'mly.  It   seemrth — appears    to    be 

See'mliness.         an  elliptical  expression  ;  q.  d. 

See'mlihed.  )  it  seemeth  as  it  should  or 
ought ;  i.e.  to  see  or  look  or  appear  fit,  becoming, 
convenient,  suitable,  proper;  it  is  good  or  well 
looking,  it  looks  well ;  is  good  or  pleasing  or 
agreeable  to  see  or  looli  at :  it  is  specious  .  spe- 
cious or  plausible  in  appearance,  at  first  sight : 
it  appears  or  looks  as  if  it  were  really  so. 

To  seem,  is, — to  look,  to  present  to  the  sight, 
to  appear  or  present  the  appearance. 

And  othere  seiden,  he  semeth  to  be  a  teller  of  newe  feendis. 
for  he  teelde  to  hem  ihesu  and  the  aghenrisyog. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c  17. 

Other  sayde  :  he  semeth  to  be  a  tydynges  bringer  ot  new 
dyuels,  because  he  preached  vnto  them  Jesus  and  theresur- 
rectyd.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Andi 

He  which  that  misconceiveth  oft  misdemeth. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  10.28T. 
Well  could  she  sing  and  lusteljr 
None  halfc  so  well  and  seemrly: 
And  cothe  make  in  song  such  refraining, 
It  sate  her  wonder  well  to  sing — Id.   Rom.  of  the  Rose 


SEE 

Dame  Richense  on  Tier  hond  pan 


And  f  >r  [lira  it.  i.  suche  > 


ei 


-Chaucer.  R.  uftluli 


tower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 
wer  farre  more  seeming  that  they  should  wt  ttie  by 

lie  leaning  uf  thy  g<m:!  p...  ...^c.  shamefully  begin  to  bee 


Can  only  make  I 


J.ioiji.   The  , 


TluMcfore  to  .ir;me  e.a-1; 
nit  nhwives  afier  one  f'.ishi' 


>\v  ii(»\viie\v,ii''i, 


•  1      A 

V  Ger. 
J  lire, 


//^m.  I,  madam  it  is  common. 

Queen.   If  it  be; 
Why  neemes  it  so  particular  with  thee? 

Ham.  Secmes  Madam  ?     Nay  it  is  :   I  know  not  seemes. 
Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
Beyond  this  flood  a  frozen  continent 
Lies  dark  and  wilde,  beat  with  perpetual  storms 
Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail,  which  on  firm  land 
Thaws  not.  bur  gathers  heap,  and  ruin  seems 
Of  ancient  pile.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

Lord  Angelo  is  precise, 

Stands  at  a  guard  with  enuie  :   scarce  confesses 
That  his  blond  flowes  ;  or  that  his  appetite 

If  power  change  purpose,  what  mir  seemers  be. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 


T   oppose   your   cunning.      Y'are  meek,    and   humhle- 

Yon  si^ne  your  place,  and  calling,  in  full  seeming. 
With  meekenesse  and  humilitie. 

Id.  Hen.  Fill.  Act  ii.  sa  4. 


In  her  ears  the  sound 

Yet  wrung  of  bis  persuasive  words,  impregn'd 

'Mi/ton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 
What  is  this  vain  and  idle  reputation 
"Which  to  the  show  you  seemingly  respect? 


Drayton.  Matilda  the  Fair. 

Thence  he  her  drewe 

By  the  faire  lockes,  and  fowly  did  array 

That  Artegall  himselfe  her  seeutetesse  plight  did  rew. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  2. 

And  riddle  neatly;   sludie  the  hardest  language 
And  'tis  no  matter  whether  it  be  sense,  or  no 
So  it  go  seemlie  off. 

Beaum.  §•  Ftelch.  The  Loyal  Subject,  Act  iii.  sc.  6. 

He  [John  Terer]  erected  a  secm.lt/  water-work,  built 
teeple-w.se,  at  the  bridge  gate,  by  his  own  ingenious  in- 
ustry  and  charge. — Fuller.    Worthies.  Chester. 

Of  face  faire  and  manlike,  ci.'s  bright  and  shining,  and  in 


SEETHE,  v.  ]        A.  S.  Srotltan  :  Dut.  Sled-en  ; 
ler.Sied-en;  Sw.  Sittda,  bul- 
ebuilire,    fervere,    aqua 
fervida  coquere.'    P.  Plouhman   writes  the   past 
tense  Solli. 

To  boil ;  to  be  boiling  hot.  Seethed,  seeth'd, 
see'd,  sod,  sodden. 

Peter  fyshed  for  his  food,',  and  hys  fello-.vc  Andrewe, 
Some  liiev  sold,  ami  some  they  s„lh.  i:  so  they  lined  1,0th. 
Piers  Plouhimtit,  fol.  51.  i).  2. 
He  coude  roste.  ami  s.  the.  and  broile,  and  fiie. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  C'liit.rbury  Titles,  v.  3S4. 

Certes,  right  so  thise  shrewes  tic  hold  hem  not  npaicd  of 
rostcil  lie-.!,  and  smtd  t.  villi  uhi,  i,  ti.e  pel  le  foiicl!  hem  in 
gret  reverence.— Id.    The  Persottes  Talc. 

Vapour,  a  dewie  misle,  as  tlie  smoke  of  a  seething  pot. 

Tyndall.    Warkes,V.1. 

But  the  women  of  every  family  by  r-Mii..'  have  the  office 
and  chaise  of  cookery  for  in\'.':/»y  and  dressing  the  meat, 
and  ordering  all  thin:-,  ll.e.cio  bclonj-injj. 

More.   Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

The  kynge  of  Englatide  and  the  great  men  of  his  oost  had 
euerwitii  ilnym  in  t  .  i  ..■,;. a.  lenles,  ;  auiiions,  m>  lies, 
ouyns,  and  forges,  to  n,,th  and  to  bake,  and  to  forge  shoos 
for  horses. — Berners.    'Fn,i.ssart.  Cronyilc,  c.  210. 

And  many  times  (:iu-:r  ('rink  is'  meath  made  of  honey,  or 


Jacob  sod  potage,  and  Esau  came  fio  the  felde  &  was 
favntve,  &  sa\de  to  Jacob:  let  me  suppe  of  y1  redde  nota-e, 
for  I  am  faynty.— Bible,  1551.  Genesis,  c.  25. 

Of  all  creatu-es,  this  [lobster]  onely  hath  a  tender  and 
short  kind  of  liesh,  which  in  the  so-ihing  will  not  hang 
tn^iiher,  nnlesse    it  be   ■  ■■;<!,■■,   alive  in  ^raiding  water,  and 


SEI 

SEINE.)       Fr.  Sacunc,    sane;    It  Sagena; 
Sr'iNF.it.   1  Lat.  Sagenn ;     Gr.  2ttyip>$— which,, 

'ol-r.ive  calls,— 
A  very  great  and  long  fishing  net. 
The  „,„,„.  is  a  net,  of  about  fortie  fathome  in  length,  with 


Carew.  Stir  net/  »}  Cornwall,  fol.  30. 

Sai/ners  complayne  with  open  mouth,  that  these  drouers 
torke  nuicli  prejudice  to  the  commonwealth  of  fishermen, 
nil  rtape  ilii-rei  v  »■  all  dame  to  theniselues.— Id.  lb.  fol.  32. 


-Datnpicr.    Vuyayca, 


stuitf. — .lttti'tt.    J'"tt"[t''S,  C.  12. 

They  make  also  a  kind  of  seine,  of  a  coarse  broad  "rasa, 
the  blades  of  which  arc  III  e  lla-s  ;   ihcbe  they  twist  and  lie 

wide  as  a  large  sack,  is  from  sixty  to  eighty  fathom  long. 

Cook.  First  Voyaye,  b.  i.  C.  IS. 

For  two  or  three  days,  great  quantities  of  mackerel  had 
been  caught  by  the  natives,  v.  uhui  the  reef,  in  seines. 

Id.   Third  "oyoye,  b.  ill.  c.  3. 

SE'JOIN,  v.  ~\     Lat.  Sejunyere,{se, and jungere,") 
Seju'nction.   V  to  separate  things  joined. 
Seju'.ngible.  J       To  separate,  to  sever. 
I  would  be  the  first  that  would  cast  this  stone  at  Rome  : 


lh„  i  i 


i  should  be  seja, 


Bp.  Hall.   The  llttp<,cri, 


EIZE,  v.  i 

at  }i 


Belore  misfortun 


P.Fletther.   The  Purple  Islan 


id  heenc  some  man  of  place, 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.8. 


The  fire  thus  foim',1.  she  '.  :s  iii<-  kettle  on, 
(Like  bumish'd  gold  ti.e  lnile  ...,:!,- >  shone.l 

Drtjden.  Ovid,  iletnm.  b.  V 

This  operation  they  repeat  till  they  think  the  contents  i 
ufficiently  stewed  or  seethed. 

Cook.    Third  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c. 


SE'GMENT.      See  Sect. 

SE'G'REGATE,  v.  ~\       Fr.  SSgrtger ;    It.Se- 

Se'cregate,  adj.  \gregare  ,.     6(t.  Srgregar  ; 

Seghf.ha'tion.  J   Lat.  Scriregare,  a  grege 


separ.ii-'.'.  i 
To  sepa 


It  is  not  that  I  am  ienorant  how  many  several  texts  ol 

bnnrjr,;  how  all  those  tevs  n.av  lereiw-  a  kindi  r  and  nimt 
luoliliied  intcrpietat.on.— Drydett.   R<t"j->  L"i::.   t'rel 


hprd,   a 

erallv,— 


i  before,  besides 


The  spawn  and  egg  are  sejungible  from  the  fish  and  fowl, 
and  vet  still  retain  the  prolifick  power  of  generation. 

Id.  lb.  Art.  1. 

SEIZE,  v.  J  See  Disseize.  Fr.  Saisir  ; 
.  Saisire,  which  signi- 
occupare,  manum  inji- 

,  piissiueihjum  tradere, 
(Vossitts,  de  \  it.  lib.  ii.  r.  -■>  i  n>  in  Sessions,  or 
the  Gr.2cicic.feif,  surer,  t  .  ,•  . '  .  ,  -',■.:•  Mttage, 
Skinner,  Vu  Cange.)  It  is  perhaps  merely  the 
verb  To  cheese.     A.  S.  Ceos-an,  cis-an,  to  take. 

To  take,  to  take  hold  or  possession  of;  to  take 
or  keep  hold,  fast  hold ;  to  fasten,  to  fix. 


Aquitayne  &  No 

Act 


-i:.  at" 


.  p.«. 


Vorto  nyme  hastelycv 

Knoute  8z  Edrik  thei  seised  thorgtl  tresone 

l.ui.wuhani  £;  Beiliuid,  the  tuun  of  Huntyngt. 
Ii.  Brt 

He  gaf  londes  bityme,  of  whilk  ther  successouie 
Hold  git  the  set/syne,  wiih  fulle  giele  honoure. — Id.  p.  ?2. 
This  knight,  whiche  houed  and  abode 
All  M.ih  nhcl  e  i\ y  in  brake, 


Is  ;  for  death 
rjud  .ed  and 


ther  side—  Dighy.  Of  Bodies,  c  7.  ' 
The  Characteristics,  and  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  are  two 


tVatbiirt.,,1.    Il'uiks,  vol. 


I  oiiseei:  l.riess  of  another 


i  the  Cetrinient  of  Ins  r„nune,  or  even  to  the  u,,      . 
i  his  own  ease.— Bp.  Hartley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  21. 
VOL.  u. 


SEI'GNIOE.     Sc 


..ifEiiyla 
iii-ie,  he  j 
VUl.  vol 


SEL 


-— Wlic-n  that  disdainful  beast, 
etng  fierce,  hici  sudden  doth  surprize; 
And.  scizhi'i  cruel!  clawcs  nn  trembling  brest, 
Under  his  lordly  foot  him  proudly  h vh  sun  rest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
As  when  a  beare  hat.,  seiz'd  her  eruell  clawes 
Ur'pan  the  carkasse  of  some  heist  too  weake, 
Proudlv  stands  oser.  and  awhile  doth  pause 
To  beare  the  piteous  beist  pleading  her  plaintiffe  cause. 
/,/.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  4. 

Admiration  seiz'd 

All  heav'n,  what  this  might  mean,  or  whither  tend. 

Millon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 
Adam.  Heav'ns  high  behest  no  preface  needs: 
Sufficient  that  thy  prayers  are  heard,  and  death, 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgtess, 
Defeated  of  his  seisure  many  dayes 

Giv'n  thee  of  grace.  Id.  lb.  b.  xi. 

The  Indians  having  perceived,  by  our  seizure  of  the  bark 
the  night  before,  that  we  were  enemies,  they  immediately 
fled  into  the  woody  parts  of  the  island. 


.  ii.  Ser  1 


SELCOPTH.  )      "That  much  people  saved 

.  1 1  • .  v .      1  of    »lm;«/'/i     sores,"     (Piers 

Plnnhm  in,  snaking  of  Christ's  miraculous  cures  ) 

In  A    S    S -'c  'Hh,   romp,   of  setd,  seldom,    rarely, 

Seldom  or  rarely  known;    rare,  strange. 


S,ienser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  S. 

SELD.  "\        Set  in  A.  3.  h—well,  very  well, 

Sf.  t  dom.  a'l).    I  enough,     and    sel-d     is — rare, 
Sk'i.u.isi,  ././.     (  unusual,  (Somner.) 
Sr'i.domnf.ss.  J        A.S.  Selil.  scllan  ;   Dut.  Set- 
i  en  ,  tier  .N>  .en.    Wachtor  leads  back  to  the  A.  S. 
Syllit:  sella;  mirabilis.      See  Sii.lv,  anil  Seel. 

Tnokc  produces  the  quotation  from  Chaucer's 
Clrrkes  Tale,  where  it  is  used  adjectively,  and 
rem  irks, — the  Dutch  have  also  the  adj.  selden, 
seffenj  the  Germans,  Setlen:  the  Danes,  Seldsom; 
the  Swedes.  SeUxynt. 

Rare,  unusual,  uncommon  t   and  the  adv. — 
Rarely,  unusually,  uncommonly,  scarcely. 

Sommc  [apples]  aren  rype 

ir.  and  also  more  grettour 


Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism. 

It  seldom  happens,  however,  that  great  fortunes  are  made, 
even  in  great  towns,  bv  any  one  regular,  established,  and 
well-known  branch  nf  'business,  but  in  consequence  of  a 
long  life  of  industry,  frugality  and  attention. 

Smith.  Wealth  t}/ Nations,  b.  i.  e.  10. 

SELE'CT.  v.  \  It.  Scgiliere;  Lat.  Setigere, 
Sf.le'ct,  arlj.  {  schrt-uin,  (se,  and  let/ere,  Gr. 
Sele'ction.  f  \cy-eiv,)  to  choose,  to  take 
Sei.e'ctob.  J  out  or  apart  from  others. 
To  choose  out  of;  to  take  in  preference,  or 
because  preferred,  to  others. 

To  whom  th'  aggrieved  son.  fas  if  disgrae'd) 

"  All  !  father.  ha\  e  you  then  selected  me 

To  be  the  man.  whom  you  would  have  displac'd 

Out  of  the  roll  of  immortality  V — Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.vi. 

Him  for  to  seeke.  she  left  her  heavenly  hous, 


With  which  high  God  h  -  ■••n.-k'iinnship  iiath  deckt. 

Spenser.  Fn<rie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 
And  Rioha-d.  duke  nf  York,  still  srruecling  for  the  crown, 
Whom  S  lis'.urv  as.l-.t-.  the  n   in  v.  :  h  v.  h  se  renown 
The  month  of  fame  seem'd  flU'd,  there  having  with  them 

Some  few  selected  Welsh,  and  southern  gentlemen. 

Dra//ton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  22. 

While  we  single  out  several  dishes,  and  reject  others,  the 


SEL 
confirm  or  strengthen  the  sameness,  identity  or 
individuality  of  some  person  or  thing. 

Selfish,— pertaining  to  self*    partial   to,  sub- 
servient to  self;   the  interests  or  pleasures  of  self. 


And  thorg  I 


nerwas  Engolond  brougt  first  in  seruage, 
l  of  this  selue  lond  forst  gef  truage. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  59. 


Holy  writ  \ 

Solitarie  by  hemsetf.  and  in  here  seiles  lyvedeu 

Whith  oute  borwynge  other  begginge. 

Piers  Plotthman.  p.  2S5. 


Therfore  jhesns  rriede  iit 


mple,  techinge.  and  s 
:,  and  ye  knowen  of  whennes  I  am :  a 
silf.  but  he  is  trewe  that  sente  me,  who! 
Wiclif.  Job,  c  7. 


Then  cried 
know  me.  and  whece  I  am  ye  know.     At 
come  of  my  «Jf/e,  but  he  that  sente  me  is 


eple  as  he  taught,  saying:  ye 
whome  ye 


There  breathes  t 


An    I 


Dyden    Orid    Mctam.  b.  xiil 
a  man  on  British  ground 


ll.:l:  l„„l 


Than  th  its 


,  -07. 


i  gret  peine  t 


Id.   The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  10,054. 


Id    The  Clerhes  Tale,  v.  7958. 

)gone 

S.ive  certainly,  whan  that  the  month  of  May 
Is  cornen.  Id.  Legend  nf  Good  Women. 

I  saw  how  stedfastnes  did  flee  with  winges  of  often  change 
A  dyeing  bird 


,  and  let  the  world  provide  the  rest. 

/,/.   Palawan  s,  Arcite 

Men,  in  their  ill-advised  zeal  to  defend  the  scri;-tured.ic- 

trine   of  the   Son's   divinity,   were  not  always  sutbciently 

careful  in  selecting  their  arguments. 

Warburl   n.   Balingbroke's  Philosophy ,  let,  2. 
let  the  hov's  judgement  then  be  exercised  and  strength- 
ened by  being  eaily  habituated  to  the  wmk  of 

Knox.  Liberal  Education,  $  25 

Like  all  inventors  and  selectors  of  their  own  systems,  they 
have  beeo  hurried  to  excess,  and  have  disgraced  the  rational 
parts  of  their  philnsonr-  bv  far-fetch 'd   refinement*  or  by 

foolish  tenets,  v.hici u'd  uncinate  only  in  the  madness  ol 

enthusiasm. — Id.  Ess.  104, 

SELF. 
Sblve. 

Se'lfish. 
Se'lfishlt. 
Se'lfishnf.s 
Sele-nf.ss. 


Of  I 


few  days  in  all   shew  ,  f  -t.rchlness.  yet  mice  a 

to  her  duty  to  Lhl  I    in  whom  tin 

of  the  sight  increased  the  moie  unquiet  longing. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 
Upon  the  earth  the  spring 


theie,  when  each  plai 


.Caere  lay  still  brown  as  any  fallow  fie'. 

Drayton.   The  Moon-Calf. 
Sc  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 

'i  ie  which  lie  will  ma  every  hour  survey, 
for  uluuting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure. 

Shakespeare,  Son.  42. 


Goth.  Silba,  or  silbo  ,-  A.  S. 
Sylf,  or  sylfa :  Dut.  Self ;  G.r. 
Seib.  B.  'Jonsnn  calls  se  If  a 
pronoun  signify  ing  a 
lion.  'Wallis  declares  it  to  be 
a  noun  substantive,  to  which 
the  Lat.  has  scarcely  any  substantive  that  corre- 
sponds; the  word  persona  or  propria  persona 
approaches  nearest :  thus — mi/  self,  thy  self  our 
selves,  your  selves  (  ego  ipse,  &C. )  are  mea  persona, 
tua  persona,  nostra?  persona?,  esc.  Himself,  itself. 
j  themselves,  (he  says,!  are  used  for  Ms-self,  ils-sef 
\  their -selves  i  .and  (by  introducing  own)  his  own 
self  its  own  Sf  If,  their  own  selves,  are  ipsius  propria 
persona,  ittorum  propria-  persona.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
has  shown  (from  Hickes)  that  sylf  in  A.S.  was 
declined  like  other  adjectives,  and  joined  in  con- 
struction with  pronouns  personal  and  substantives 
just  .as  ipse  in  Latin  :  and  he  thinks  that  a  custom 
was  gradually  introduced  of  annexing  self  to  pro- 
nouns in  the  sing,  number  only,  and  selves  to 
those  in  the  plural ;  and  this  he  imagines  was  one 
cause  of  the  mistake  grammarians  have  committed 
in  considering  self  to  be  a  substantive:  self  is  un- 
!  doubtedly  prefixed  to  nouns  substantive  adjee- 
1  tively,  and  annexed  to  pronouns,  substantively. 
Could  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  be  dis- 
covered, the  various  usages,  and  their  progress 
might  be  accounted  for  ; — it  may  sometimes  be 
supplied  by  same,  as  in  Chaucer  and  North,  self 
place,  sttme  place;  by  own,  as  by  any  sc7/'industry 
in  Sidney,  any  industry  of  its  own. 

The  force  of  the  word  seems  always  to  be  to 


And  in  the  scire  moment  Palamon 
Is.  under  Venus,  eslward  in  the  place. 
With  baner  v.lote.  a  id  hardy  cl  ere  and  nice. 

The  Knijhtes  Talc,  v.  2rtT 
And  at  the  last  he  tolse  c  I 
That  ther  at  first.  Arcite  a 
Hodden  for  love  the  batai.le  hem  hetwene, 
That  ii.  that  srh  e  gro'  e    sn'e  ;m,      ,,  n-\ 


i  tree— Id.    '. 


Ol'r 


,.</,/.- 


II.-  nil  ether 

And  weneth  of  him  srln, 
That  suehe  as  he  is.  the 


gan  to  poure — Id.  House  of  Fame,  b.  id. 

For  good  counseill  is  good  to  here. 

All  though  a  man  be  wise  hyin  ...  Inc. 

Yel  is  lliewisuonic  nn  le  of  twelue  —  Gr.u  el .    1 

ight 

10.  Id.  !'■  b  i. 

Let  vs  receaue  alt  thinges  of  God  whether  i' 
h;id  :  let  vs  humble  out 

submi«eoursefne.i  vino  his  miiuio      ..  t 

wittidraw  our  sclua  from  his  correction. 

Tyndall.    ■' 
Thev  both  perceived  a  thing  which  floated.  i'r 
and  nearer  to  the  bank:  but  rather  by  the  favourable  work- 
ing of  the  sea,  than  by  any  selfmdus'try. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 
Wholly  her's,  all  selfness  he  forbears. 

Id.  Astrophel  $  Stella. 
The  whiles  that  mighty  man  did  her  cemear.e 
With  ail  the  ci  il  tennes  and  cruell  menne 
That  he  could  make:  and  eeke  that  angry  foole 
Which  follow'd  her,  with  cursed  hai  ds  uncleane 
r  horse,  did  with  his  smarting  toole 
dainty  selfe,  and  much  augment  her  doole. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queue,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 


t  this  love v 


that  the  most  hone: 
that  grew  hereof. 


i  incorporated  into  them, 

ved  the  young 

,\as  there  no  jealousie  i 


!  ere  grew  a 
,s  between  them,  which 
lived  in  one  ulf  place.— Sorth.  Plutarch,  p.  43. 

By  reason  whereof,  having  to  deal  with  another  captain 

alike  venturous  and  valiant  :is  himself,  in  ail  service  and 
execution,  he  shewed  the  self  boldness  and  courage  that 
Hannibal  did.— Id.  lb.  p.  159. 
He  at  the  length  was  slame  and  lavd  on  ground, 
Yet  holding  faste  twixt  !  oth  his  amies  extended 
I-'.iyre  I'astoreii.  who  with  th      ,  ;    some  wound  _ 
Launcht  tluough  the  arme  :  11  d-  wn  with  him  in  drerie 
swouud.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  Ii. 


The  , 


i  tut  authors  doe  affirme. 

Holland.  Plil 
O  false  and  wicked  colours  of  desire ! 
Eternal  bondage  unto  him  that  si  cks 
To  be  possest  of  all  things  that  he  likes 


Love  did  us  both  will 
Our  woundti  both  one 


SEM 


■  ■       ■  Do  you  feel 
What  follows  a  nlf-thud,  whether  you  venture, 
And  to  what  punishment? 

Beaum.  $  Flelch.   Thierry  Si  Theodaret,  Act  iv.  sc.l. 

In  the  story  I  dare  follow  none  of  the  modern  erroneously 
transcribing  relators  or  seeming  correctors,  but  have,  as  I 
might,  took  it  from  the  best  self  ■fountains. 

Drayton.  Potg-Olbion,  s.  8.  Note. 

Thou  self-idea  of  all  joys  to  con* 


Who 


quently  the  sa-r.e  ini!i\  id'.: 
agreed,  personal  identity  c 
corisciousr.ess  (which  is  t 
call  self)  without  involvin 


the  whole  —Cudworth.  In 


Than  both  might  have  of  selfishness. 

Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 
•While  nourtht  save  narrow  selfishness  succeeds, 
And  low  desi-'n.  the  sneaking  passions  all 
Let  loose,  and  reigning  in  thy  rankled  breast. 

Til  ,,„s,u.  Britannia. 

"Whatever  contradiction  may  vulgarly  lie  supposed  he- 

ire  really  no  n'oren;,..o«ii  .  than  self,  i,  and  ambitious,  'self  A 
■nd  revengeful,  selfish  and  vain. 

Hume    On  tile  Understand!,,/,,   s.  0. 


SELL,  it.     Fr.  Se.lle  ■  It.  Sella,  aseat,  a  saddle 
Lat.  Sella. 
A  seat ;  a  seat  on  horseback  ;  a  saddle. 


With  his  hi  iu'lit  b'ade  did  Mr.it:'  at  him  so  fell, 

On  his  broad  shield.  iVtr'noi. 'hut  li'auncing  fell 
On  his  horse  rie.  :'.:,■  ivfore  tie  quilred  sell. 
And  from  the  head  the  body  sun  ■'■veil  quiedit. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 
Yet  was  the  force  so  furious  and  so  fell, 
That  horse  and  man  it  made  to  reele  asyde  : 
Xath'lesse  the  prince  would  not  fois  ike  his  sell, 
[For  well  of  yore  he  learned  had  to  ryde.)— Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.8. 

The  tyrant  proud  frown'd  from  his  lofty  cell, 

And  with  his  lonkes  made  all  his  mons'ers  tremble. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  iv.  s.  7. 

SELL,  v.   \       A.  S.  Syllan  ,  Dut.  Setten ,  Ger. 

Se'ller,  b.   >  Selc-n  ■   Sw.  Sarlja,  dare,  tradere, 

Sale,  n.  )  to  give,  to  deliver;  to  give  or 
deliver,  for  or  in  exchange  for;  hence — vendere. 

Verstegan  says  :  "  Si/le,  or  scale,  to  pay  or  to 
give  ;  silintj,  paying  or  giving.  We  now  use  the 
word  selling  for  ought  that  is  given  or  delivered 
for  the  value  thereof." 

It  is  used  where  something  is  given  or  delivered 
in  exchange  for  money  or  security  for  money  ; 
and  thus  (as  buy  also  is)  distinguished  from  bar- 
tering or  exchanging  goods  for  goods,  wares  for 
wares.     As  opposed  to  bin/, — 

To  give  or  deliver,  part  with  or  dispose  of,  for 
something  paid  and  received  as  equivalent. 

Thise  sent  this  men  &  said,  "  that  thet 


•  'J  iial  t 


if  thou  v.o'f 


o  pore  men  and  thou 
Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  19. 


haue  treasure  in  heauen,  &  come  &  folow  me. 


into  the  temple  of  god,  and  castide  out 

t  lniu;-;htcn  &  solden. 

Wiclif.  Malt.  c.  21. 


:  said  to  then 
it  vp,  &  lyke 

.e,  let  hy mart 


)w  he  that  hath  a  wallet  let 
scryppe.  And  he  that  hath 
i  &  bye  one.—  Biblc,lS51.  lb. 


For  hou  manye  euerweren  possessioncris  of  feeldis  either 
ofhousis  thei  .v/,/,/*  and  broughten  the  prisis  of  tho  thingis 
that  ihei  seelden  and  leiden  bii'ore  the  feet  of  apostlis. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  4. 

But  thei  that  use  'hem  in  misse  manere, 

I  trowe  thei  shall  abie  'hem  dere. 

The  Plowman's  Tale,  pt.  iii. 

His  highness,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  hath  ordained 
and  taved,  That  the  sellers  thereof  shall  not  take  for  any  of 
the  said  bibles  unbound,  above  the  price  of  ten  shillings. 

Burnet.  Records,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  No.  24. 

furniture  of  woordes,  as  It 

simple,  so  it  addeth  hut  sural  wch'ht  vnto  the  trueth. 
Jewell.  Replie  to  M.  Hardinge,  p.  (545. 


T :"  I , 


n  -ill. 


ah 


lines  dear :  plentv  of  buyers,  and  but  few  r,  Hers;  and  so 
y  the  rule  of  contraries  plenty  of  s.  n,  ,s  and  few  buyers 
lakes  land  cheap. — Locke.  Of  the  Lowering  of  Interest. 

nvdiniini-liing  the  number  of  sellers,  therefore,  weneces- 

u  ih  riiini.  :-:i  fa  .t  of  bmers.  and  are  thus  likely  not  only 
a  hue  foreign  pomls  dearer,  but  to  sell  our  own  cheaper, 
tan  if  there  was  a  more  perfect  freedom  of  trade. 

Smith.    Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 


this  form,  be  those  uhns 
literature  tire  concerned. 


SE'LVEDOE.     In    Dut.  Self-egghe,    self-f. 
self-hant;  ora  pmni  \el  tela;;   e'xtremitates'pa 


suit:  is  f 

1 /rn,,  '~\ 
Mr.  Tlio 


.  .9,-'/; 

thinks 


the  A.  S.  verb  S&l-an,  Dut.  >'..'-,,,.  ii  ere,  ,i„. 
cire,  to  bind,  to  fasten.  Zed  or  sal  will  not  give 
zclf  or  self;  otherwise  seh-i  Ige  might  be— the 
fastened  edge,  the  clnsoil  ,..],,.  i  n,  ,.,  tho  Dut. 
it  is  plain  that  seh-edge  is  a  compound  word,  the 
latter  portion  of  which  is  edge.  May  it  not  be  the 
self  or  seine-edge;  emphatically  its  own  proper 
edi/e  i  the  final  edge  of  the  piece;  that  which 
finishes  or  confines  it. 


And  whanne  thei  dredden  and  bowiden  her  semblaunl 
into  erthe,  thei  seiden  to  hem,  what  seekeu  ye  him  that 

lyeth  with  deede  men  I— IV  id, f.   Lull.  c.  24. 


Chancer.   The  S,j,,ieres  Tale,  V.  10,828. 
Full  like  to  her  was  thilke  image, 
That  maked  was  like  In  r  semblaunce.-Id.  R.  of  the  R. 

Whan  that  oure  Lord  had  created  Adam  cure  forme 
father,  he  sayd— in  this  wise  :  '  It  is  not  good  to  be  a  man 
allone:  make  wc  to  bun  an  l.elpe  seminal ',  to  himself.' 


Id.   Tale  of  Mehbeue. 


In  all  this  ra 
If  that  Ibete 


Wi.,.1., 
That  hi 
Ilisku.de 


that  is  to  hym  semblabie—Id.  lb. 

a"a.Cu'e'L    myinlc' and"  will.  iVoilig 
iibiauul  of  all  soiiint  and  lieinnes. 


nie'ils!o!iS..l''^thj'"l"ia.    ° 

Id.  lb.  b  vi 


Stmbtably  furnishe 
Da.  Deere  Lad. 


line  was  Blunt, 

ing  himselle. 

.  Pt.  Hen.  lr".  Act  l 


Id.   Twelfe  Vil 
Two  youths  approach,  whose  semblant  feat 


Their  blood  devuh  ing  flout  I 


upes  of  jacyn 


■..huge 


And  they  made  fyftie  loupes  of  jacincto  alongebv  the 
of  the  vttermost  curtayne,  euen  in  the  scluege  of  the 
pling 


-Id.  lb.  i 


SE'MBLANT,  adj.  \       Fr.  Sembler,  semblant; 
Se'mblant,  n.  It.   Srmbiare,    seml.iinte, 

Sb'mblance.  [simigliare, 

Se'mblabi.e.  I*  Sp.    Semblanle  ,■       Lat. 

Srs'MBLABLy.  I   Simulare,    from    similis, 

Se'mblative.  J  like.     See  Similar. 

Like  ;  having,  bearing,  presenting,  showing,  a 
like  or  similar  appearance.     The  n 

Likeness  ;  like  appearance  ;  generally,  appear- 
ance, form  or  figure,  representation. 

Ther  come  in  tuelf  olde  men  myd  euene  pas  there, 
Men  ofwel  vayr semhlanl.  and  iuain 'ins  Hi  here 
Of  olyue,  as  in  sygne  that  hii  of  pes  were. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  139. 


Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 
I  last  the  visionary  semblance  view'd 
Of  Hercules,  a  shadowy  form  ;  for  he. 
The  real  son  of  Jove.  ui  Ileaien's  high  court 

Celestial  banquets. — Fenton.  Homer  Imitated. 
SE'.MI.      Lat.   Semis,   from   tho    Or.  Hiwus; 
for  anions,  hoc  atitem  baud  dubie  pro  /uais  tui 
vicinum  juecros  metlius,  (Lennep,)  middle;    q.d. 
divided  in  the  middle ;  a  moiety,  a  half. 
Semi  is  much  written — prefixed. 
Of  double  worsted  was  his  semicope. 
That  round  was  a  belle  out  of  the  presse. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Talcs,  v.  244 
He  cometh  to  the  carpenteres  nous, 
And  t-till  he  stant  under  the  phot  window; 


Uteres  Tale,  v.  3094. 


Thou  woulst  make  an  absolute 
fixture  of  thy  foote,  v,ould  giue  an 
gate,  in  a  semi-ccled  farthingale. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  lliues  of  Windsor,  Act  i 


N 


SEN 


There  is  a  good  I 


:mented  together,  and  plaisterei 
When  lie  has  pray'n  and  preac] 


Iimob.  Voyage,  b.  iii. 
d  the  sabbath  down, 


Vowper.  Progress  oj  F.rraur. 
to  one  leading  note  is  railed  a 


though  the  eter 


„„ 


SE'MINAL,  adj.  "|        Ft.  Seminal,  semer;    It. 

Se'minal,  n.  Seminate,    seminare .-     Sp. 

SEMINA'LITY.  Semiimrio.  snnentar  ;    Lat. 

Se'minary,  adj.  Seminalis,    from    semen,    a 

Se'minary,  n.  >seed.      >>..•"•».   quasi  sert'- 

Semina'tion.  men,    from   sererc,   to  sow. 

Se'mined.  (See  Seed.)     Seminal,— 

Sbmini'fioal.  That   can  or   may  see.!, 

Semini'ferous.  J  or  bear  or  produce  seed: 
of  or  pertaining  to  seed. 

Seminary, — where  seeds  are  set:  (met.)  where 
the  seeds  or  first  principles  are  implanted  ;  the 
seed  or  first  principle,  the  origin. 

A  seminal  form  is  a  created  spirit  organizing  duly  pre- 
pared matter  into  life  and  vegetation  proper  to  this  or  the 


Which  seminal  princi]  le  is  a  mixture  of 
cles  of  matter  and   spirits,  derived  and    canted  Irom  the 
plant  or  animal.— Hal*'.  Orir,ui  <7"  Maa.'ur.d,  p.  76. 

The  seminals  of  other  iniquities. 

Brown.  Christian  Morals,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

For  if  in  every  part  from  whence  the  seed  dotli  Bow,  there 
be  contained  the  idea  of  the  whole  :  there  mis  a  srmniahtn 
and  contracted  Adam  in  the  rib.  which  by  the  information 
of  a  soul,  was  individuated  into  Eve. 

Id    Vulgar  Erroun,  b  vi.  c.  1. 

The  true  seeds  of  cypresse  are  indistinguishable  by  old 
eyes.  From  such  undiscernable  semmalities  arise  sponta- 
neous productions. — Id.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  3. 

Seminary  vessels,  both  preparatory  and  ejaculatory. 

Smith.  On  01,1  Age.  (1666.)  p.  117. 


repose,     cast  or  throw.    In  Luke  xxi.  1,  "  They  castiden  1  er 

e  raise  g'"S'  '  is  in  A'  S  Se'"ian-  '"  M<"h  *»•  44-  "  Alla 
Vriii-e.  hi'xtt'i  of  I  hiit  thing,"  is  in  A.  S.  Sendon.  And  .a 
.  p.557.  the  old  English  version  quoted  by  Mr.  Mooke. 
„  of  ,he  (Mark  xii.  41.)  the  word  is  cast,  (to  cast  niouey.) 
.-  tthey)  and  in  the  three  remaining  verses  it  is  sent .  "  She 
s>„te  twey  minutis;  this  pore  widevve  sente ;  all 
e  wotM  senten:'' — send  and  cost  being  thus  used  as  equi- 
.,,.,,,  '  valcnt  terms.  And  so  send  continues  in  vulgar 
J.  p.  SI  speech  to  be  still  used;  and  see  the  quotation 
ir  years  ,  from  Spenser. 

To  throw  or  cast,  to  shoot ;   to  cause  to  go  or 
move  ;  to  convey  by  agency  of  another  ;   to  confer. 
It  is  used  with  correspondent  English  preposi- 
tions as  equivalent  to  the  compounds  of  the  Lat 
Mittere  ,•  to  emit  or  send  forth,  to  immit,  to  dis- 
miss, to  transmit,  &c 
This  er,  bi  gretc  lordes  to  this  kyng  ofte  sende, 
That  he  schulde  for  Godc's  lone  v  3  wylle  sum  del  amende. 
B.  Gloucester,  p.  54. 
Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  vi.  !       0ure  ]ordi  among  other  tninf,es,  hym  se„de  a  fair  sondo, 

SE'NARY.     Lat.  Senarius,  six.      See  the  quo-       That  he  hadde  »■>  h°>*  a°s'«  at  Colchestre  in  this  londc. 
tation.  |      Kyng  Macnlon  hurde  telle  her  of  in  Scotlonde, 

The  senary  or  the  number  six  has  a  double  reference,  the  '       To  hym  to  Gloucestre  so.ia  he  sende  hys  sonde.— Id.  p. 351. 

cre;,!l,^!,:;;:  *& JS  WcSlZ  i."e  whole  i  ?«tf JS&^^ttSMT 

SE'NATE.         "V        Vr.Senat;   U.SenatO;   Sp.  A  Brunne,  p.  19. 

Se'nator.  I   Srnado  ;      Lat.  Senatus  :     so        After  than  thow  seyndest  hem  sumer.  that  is  hem  sovereyn 

Senatorial.       I  called  quia  a  senioribus  con-  j°ye 

Senato'rian.       fstabat,  because  it  consisted       * 
Senato'rially.       of  the  senior  or  older  men; 
Se'natorsiiip.    )  and  thus  constituted  a  coun- 
cil of  the  ancients.    See  the  quotation  from  North,  j  ye  it  to  me;  that  I  also  come  and  worschipe  him. 
Fram  the  eenataur  of  Rome  hii  come,  .md  thys  seyde  :  Wiclif.  Matthew, 


Upon  a  supposition  of  a  future  sempiternily  this  would 
produce  the  same  clifneulty,  'without  sncli  interposition  of 
the  Divme  Wi.il -in  ami  Providence. — Id.  lb.  p.  227. 


Did  lie, 


And  blisse  to  alle  1 


'  Lucie,  the  candour  of  Hume,  to  Allure  the  kyng 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  I9S. 
I'or  which  this  emperour  hath  sent  anon 
lis  senatour,  with  ren".  ordinance. 


The  Man  o/Lawes  Tale, 


them  to  Bethleem,  saying :  Goo 
thechilde,  and  whe  ye  haue  founde  hi 
hat  I  maye  come  and  worship  him  als 


.  brynge 


It  bapned  t 

This  h.r.Ie. 
Of  Uonn:  v. 


lit,  r  [his,  he  ■     :  ',:■  :i  hmnln  ,1  counsellors  of  tlie  best  and 
ic-stest  men  of  the  city,  which  lie  called  patricians;  and 

whole  company  of  them  together  he  called  scnalus,as 

:■  ■■  .'.    -,'..,'.     ;'■  [.:  '  ,  1  -1  the  Am  o-nts. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  21. 
fou  are  my  second,  sweet,  to  every  cup, 


For  I  came  c 

My  liege  lord 

Salueth  you  as  he  best  can 
And  semi.  ,7,  you  in  honou 
By  me.  that  am  al  redy  at 
This  stede  of  bras.— Chuuc, 


>f  ynnr  feste 
The  Sauieres  Tale, ' 


Wherof  myn  herte  myght  amende, 
Not  of  so  muche  as  slie  sende 

saide,  Grete  him  well—  Gmcer  Con.. 


I  Byn 

'.  sc.7.  j  Wherefore  in  all  haste  he  (Rycharde  1st.)  sent  downe. 

tours:  either  because  '  gyuyRe  strayte  commauudement  that  thev  shol-l  cease  m 

or  that  there  were  no  the  not,  lint  the  people  were  in  such  ire  &  wodenes.  th.,1 

worth  to  bee  elected  "><-■>'  reliayncd  not  lor  all  the  kyoge,  Sonne,  tj  II   Ihe;    ha.i 
I.  Li,,vs,  p.  7 


onest  zealous  pursniv 

B.J-m 

Her  garments  blue. 


;.o)„r,hip  of 

i  neere  hope, 


It  [Mr.  Locke 


'..ones  at  Court. 
asleep:    this    I 


v  Diction,,,,,. 
o contain  the 
od  expanded 


In  his  right  band  be  held  a  trembling  dart, 
Whose  fellow  he  before  had  sent  apart 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qnee 

But  first  whom  shall  we  ;e"d 

In  search  of  this  new  world,  whom  shall  we 
Sufficient?  Milton,  farad 

delightful  eare. 
by  night  from  neighbouring 


Thy  words 


I'hei  nine 

Cos.   Hey-day! 
Good  words  my  i: 


this  i 


u  a 

tell  inc.  Decliu, 


them  to  despise  it  — 1,1. 

SE'MPITERNE. 


the  world,  but  to  teach 
It. 


Fr.    S    npiternel 
SEMI  I  I  'v'll  •  '■'  ■  J      >;    "Z"'1  '"U!a     scnifnlcran  ; 

Sempite'rmtt.         /     Sp.     Sempiterno;        Lat. 
SempUernus.  semper  and  aternux.     See  Eternal. 
Eternal,  or  without  either  beginning  or  end; 
everlasting. 

That  is  the  God.  whose  n 
All  other  thynees  shall  s 

And  bisbeiuge  is»c  '  h  vih 


If  the r 

ice  hen  qualiiicalion  lorn 


r.  Of  Education,  §  43. 
pore  as  that  of  many 


lout  mine  eircumstaoee.  who  i.  Ihe  ■<  ,'..     .    ' 
B.auin.  a  Flelch.   The  Laws  of  Canity,  Aei  iii   se 
This  was  a  merry  message. 

j.  We  hope  to  make  the  .,e-.d,r  blush  at  it. 


ih-st  with  i 

Or  less  he  1 

His  woillirh 
Never  ill 


.•jili. 


stay 


SEND,  r.  ,       Dut    .'.,  w,/, ,,.  senden  ,■    Gor.  Sen- 

Se'nder.      \  tlen ;    Sw.  Stmda .-     A.S.  Sendon, 

.iaceie,  jaculatj,  emitlerc,  mittere,  J'ucere  ut  eat,  to 


SE'NDAL.      Fr.    Sendah      It.    Cemhdr  ■     Sp. 

Cmdali   Low  Lat.  Cenddum,  a  very  thir.  or  line 

silk. 
And  e-e  woithly  women   wit  goure  longe  fyngrcr 
'i'hat  i;e  or  selke  Ulitt  .ctidel.  to  sewen  vvenne  tyrne  yj. 

fiert  fiouhmcit,  p.  158- 


Chaucer.  Prat,  la  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  441. 
The  courteins  were  of  sendall  thyn. —Gowcr.  Can.  A.  b.  i. 

SE'NESCHAL.  )       Fr.  Seneschal,   sencschall; 

Si-'NE-ni  mince.  (  It  Seniscdlco,  siniscdlco  ;  Sp. 
Seniseal;  Low  Lat.  Seneseallus.  (See  Marshal, 
i.  c.  Marischal.  Low  Lilt.  Mariscalcus. )  Menage, 
Waehter,  Vossius,  Lye,  &c.  have  written  largely 
upon  this  word  ;  and  the  result  seems  to  be  that 
sen  is  (Goth.  Sineigs)  senior,  (qv.)  and  sculcus, 
,  Goth.  Skulk*;)  A.S.  Scale,  seealc ;  Ger.  Selmlli ; 
It.  Scalin,  (as  in  Mareschal,)  and  that  thus 
senescalcus  is — senior  servus,  honoratior, — 

The  elder  servant,  the  superior  officer. 


The  seneschall  was  cal'd  to  deeme  the  right. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 
Which  to  provide,  she  hath  this  castle  dight, 

".ild   M  dolfort,  a  111.111  '-I  niiel.lo  might, 

Who  executes  her  wicked  v.  ill  with  worse  despight. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

Then  marshal's,  feast 

Serv'd  up  in  hall  with  sewers,  and  rsneshals. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ix. 

'.•      gouemyng  of  Laguedocke  was  taken  awaye  fro  the 

duke   of  Berrey,   and   deuyded    into  .^mm,  halluces  to  the 

kynges  profyte.—  Berncrs. 

SE'NIOR,  or 


Se'ignior,  adj.  Ifn. 

Si'gniory. 
Senio'rity. 
Se'niorize,  v. 

Sene'scence. 
Se'nile. 
Seni'lity. 
sineig,  senex,  sinis/a. 


Cron.  vol. 

Seigneur , 
Sp.  Sent 


i.e.  semi-uiortuus  ;  or  by 
metathesis  from  the  Heb. 
or  the  Arabic.  ( See 
Vossius.)  In  the  Gothic 
version  of  the  Gospels 
laxime  senex,  are  of  ordi- 
nary occurrence;  and  Warhter  thinks  sen  may 
mean  senior,  e.g.  Senones,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Suevi,  (Tac.  Ger.  c.  89.)  Sin,  in  A.S.  Lye 
interprets,  semper,  perpetuo.  Further  the  ety- 
mologists do  not  carry  us  :  a  conjecture  may  be 
allowed  that  the  verb  see  is  the  radical  origin,  and 
that  sen  or  sin  means  seen.  A  senior,  one  who  has 
seen  many  years,  much  time  pass  away. 

Aged  or  elderly,  more  aged  or  elderly  ;  having 
seen,  passed,  lived — many,  more,  years. 

Senior  or  siynior, — a  title  bestowed  on  elders, 
or  superiors,  or  those  having  or  exercising  autho- 
rity or  power,  rule  or  dominion,  lordship,  sove- 
reignty. 

And  hym  sulfite  wolde  wende 

Vor  to  wynoe  seynui-ye  abuute  ill  other  ende. 

11.  Gloucester,  p.  1S6. 
Rollo  was  his  name,  a  knvght  fulle  douhty, 
That  Alfnde  wend  wele,  liaf  lorn  the  seiynory. 

And  [Rod]  yaf  her  [reason]  sith  such  aduantage, 


Ills  f.ii-e  mother  hehight 
From  Grekish  amies:  hi 
Dreed  lul  i n "arms,  chargi 


:  so  (talking 


■h  ir.  old  times  was  called  Cclaii 

Hoi 

i  faire  he  was.  as  Cithereas  mak 


that  goeth  to  Apamia, 
'and.  Plinic,  b.  V.  c.  29. 


For  Cupid  deignes  r 


'■e/az    Godfrey  of  Boulogne, 


Think'st  thou  to  signorize,  or  be  the  king 

Of  such  a  number,  nobler  than  thy  selfe. 

The  names  of  lord,  signi.tr,  seigneur,  senni 

French,  and  Spanish  languages,  seem  to  1 

ported  only  elder  men,  who  thereby  were  gro\ 

among  the  several  governments  and  natio 


The  earth  and  all  things  wi 


Id.  E.  3. 

1  the  Italian, 


Temple.  On  Government. 
ctions  the  ringleader  is  looked  on  with  a 
.  so,  in  this  case,  the  first  provoker  has.  by 
d  primogeniture,  a  double  portion  of  the 


1  continue  in  the  state  wherein 
st  senescence  or  decay,  without 
of  one  another.—  Woodward. 


.—Boyle.  On  Cok 
styled  senior,  Ion 


Burke.  Abridg.  of  Evg.  Hist 


handled 


In  consequence  of  this  idea,  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
and  of  horses  and  dogs,  are  commonly  the  cliicf  objects  ul' 
pursuit,  even  among  those  whose  .uniuTily  ought  to  lender 
them  patterns  of  industry,  frugality,  and  decency  to  the 
junior  members. — Knox:   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  177. 

They  [the  clergy]  were  the  statesmen,  they  were  the 
lawyers;  from  them  were  often  taken  the  bailill's  of  the 
seiyiieunul  courts.— Burke.   Ability,  of  Eug.  Hint.  b.iii.c.G. 

Mr.  Edwards,  when  going  awa 


runouts  of  yourselves."    Johnson  did  not  rcia.li  this  at  all, 
it  shook  his  bead  with  impatience. 

Boswell.  Life  of  Johnson,  an.  177S. 

SENO'CULAR.    Having  six  eyes,  senos  oculos. 

So  that  as  most  animals  are  biuoeual,  spiders  for  the  most 
(as  Mr.  Willughby  thought) 
multocular,  having  as  many 


part  octonocular,  and    son 
eyes  as  there  are  perforata 


Physi 


-Theology,  b.  viii.  c.  3.  p.  37: 


Se'nsated. 
Se'nseful. 
Se'nseless. 
Se'nselessly. 
Se'nselessness. 
Se'nsible,  adj. 
Se'nsible,  n. 
Se'nsidleness. 

Sensidi'lity. 
Sensitive. 
Se'nsitively. 
Se'nsive. 

Se'nsory,  n. 
Senso'rial. 
Se'nstjal. 

Se'nsualist. 
Sensually. 
Sensua'lity. 
Se'nsualize,  v. 


Kit  chirping,  and  send  voyecs  out,  th.n 
Fot  soluiesse,  and  their  weake  faint  : 


Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i 


SENSE,  n.  Fr.  Sens,  sensible,  sensilif, 

;     It.    Sirtso,    sensdto, 
Sensa'tiox.  si-iisihile,    seitsiiivo,     sensivo, 

sensndle,  sentire  ;  Sp.  Senso, 
seniato,  sensacion,  sensible, 
sensitivo,  sensual,  senlir ;  Lat. 
Sensus,  sendee,  to  hen,  to 
feel,  to  think;  which  (Vos- 
sius) may  perhaps  be  (by 
transposition  of  letters)  from 
the  Gr.  Ato-6av-ecr0at. 

The  bodily  senses  are,— 
seeing,  hearing,  smelling, 
tasting,  feeling.  Sense  is 
then  applied  to — 

Perception,  apprehension, 
conception  by  the  mind  ;  to 
the  perceptions,  apprehen- 
sions, conceptions  of  the 
mind;  to  the  mind,  thought  ; 
to  what  the  mind  thinks,  or 
receives  or  comprehends  by 
thought;  the  meaning  or 
signification. 

Tooke  remarks  our  im- 
adj.  proper  use  of  the  adj.  sere- 
other  adjectives  in  bill*,) — "  We  have  serseful, 
full  of  sense  .■  sensiliee,  that  can  feel  ;  and  sc/:si!>,!< , 
that  may  be  felt :  and  yet  we  talk  of  a  sensible 
man,  who  is  very  sensible  of  the  cold,  and  of  any 
sensible  change  in  the  weather." 
Sensation, — feeling,  idea. 
Sensual. — relating  to,  acting  upon — the  senses, 
or  bodily  feelings. 
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SEN 

A  sensual  person,  or  sensualist, — one  whose 
thoughts,  feelings,  are  confined  to  his  bodily  feel- 
ings  or  sensations ,  who  is  addicted,  devoted  to 
their-  gratification. 

Sensuous  is  used  by  Milton  as  equivalent  to 
sense/ul,  full  of  sense  or  feeling  (bodily  or  corpo- 
real) ;  and  he  converts  sensible  into  a  noun  sub- 
stantive. 

Thou  Shalt  vnderstand  therefore  that  the  Scripture  hath 
but  one  senee,  which  is  the  litleral  since.  And  that  litteral 
sence  is  the  roote  and  grounde  of  all.  and  the  ancre  that 
neuer  fayleth,  whereunto  if  thou  cleaue  thou  canst  neuer 
erre  or  go  out  of  the  WAV.—Tyndall.   IVorkes,  p.  166. 

lVpilios  llietll  there.  Ml,-,  and  leaning  there 

The  senseless  stock,  a  gnezely  si    hi  doih  heave, 

Unto  Antonius  boonl.  ■■   ii    no  ,■',,,  (l  lL 

Vncerlainc  Auclors.  Cicero's  Death. 

Then  he  was  lying  down  scnsclcHy  on  his  sensless  friend, 


And  from  thys  eternal!  duiiipuaoion  of  sresy/,/,  ,,aine  in 
Hie  fyre  of  bed,  tbci  thought  that  neuer  any  ol  the  kynde  of 
man  should  e  be  |0  eser  lied,  hut  by  the  iliciyles  ,,|  thepassion 
of  Chnste,  and  fay  the  in  him  ooinon  or  to  come. 

Sir  T.  Mure.   IVorkes,  p.  1281. 

Palms  do  rejoyce  to  be  joyned  by  the  match  of  a  male  to 

And  shall  sensive  things  be  so  sensless  as  to  resist  sense! 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  J. 
If  thou  wilt  mighty  be,  flee  from  the  rage 

Of  crucll  will,  anil  see  thou  kepc  the  lice 

Front  the  foul  yoke  of  sciewui/  bondage. 

Wyatt.  He  rulcth  not,  %s. 

Originally  all  conceptions  proceed  from  the  action  of  the 
tiling' itself,  whereof  it  is  the  conception.  H™  v.l.oh  the 
action    is    present,    the   conception    11    pruduceih    is    called, 

Sense:   and  the  thine  |,v  whose  act tie-  same  is  pro, meed, 

is  called  the  object  of  the  sense— Hobbs.  Hum.  Xulure,  c.  2. 

That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sence 
Then  womans  lightnesse? 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii.  SC.  2. 


And  no  advantage  gaine.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. ' 
■  Sense  of  p\e  ^ 

-Id.  lb.  b.vi. 


;  of  life  perhaps,  an 


On  a  green  sliadie  bank  profuse  of  flours 
Pensive  I  sate  me  down  ;  there  gentle  sleep 
First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  scis'd 
My  droused  sense.  Id.  lb. 

Now  let  the  sciolist  tell  me,  why  things  nnist  nee 
s    Ins    individual    • 


him  ?  atid  why  I 


,.  the  infallible  criterion  i    It 
i  black  to  negroes,  and  our 
ug'els  to  them  are  fiends. 

Glaneill.    runny  ../  Damuli-inj,  c.  22. 


Theladie,  heath n 
Found  nothing  tli 
Having  oft  scene 


Then  up  he  too 

Him'tohiscastl 

And  in  a  douge 


And  if  a  man  have  hi 

with    \eu:iuulity  and  i. "r 

pute  before  he  pas^,  the'  s 


,  so  high  as  r,.s 
lu  laire  and  i,a 


Faerie  Qucene,  b.  : 


Horse)  ides    wiiieth  o,' a  woman,  dial  for  a  sevei 
end  was  raised  agaiue  to  lite.— Holland.  Ptinu,  t 


SEN"  SEN 

Then  I  spied  a  great  stone,  and  sitting  awhile  rjpon't,  I  I      This  works  the  natural  effect  of  choler,  and  turns  his 

fell  to  weigh  in  ray  thoughts  that  that  stone  was  in  a  happier  rage  against  him  by  whom  he  was  last  affronted,  and  most 

condition  in  some  respects,  than  either  those  sensitive crea-  sensibly.— Dryden.   Virgil.  .Eneis,  Ded. 

toes  or  vegetables  1  saw  before-lTo-eM,  b.  ii.  Let.  50.  |      SauiHve  kn0„.ledge  reachingn0  farther  tllan  the 

The  leniitire  faculty.  through  the  nature  of  man's  tense,  of  thh>8"  actnally  present  to  our  senses,  is  yet  much  nar- 

inay  express  itself  niore  .--«.-. M-,7.,  towards  an  inferior  object  lower  lhan  either  of  Hie  former. 

than  towards  Coil ;  this  is  a  piece  of  frailty.— Hammond.  I  Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  IV.  c.  3. 

-iilN  ]iref.--ni'L-  there,  assisted  by  her  imme-  '       The  ,-  'me  iii:  a.  when  it  again  recurs  without  the  operati 


ent  the  spirits,  by  virtue  of  v 

■  -  r  >        i 
.    r 

pt.  iv.  b.ii.  c.  11. 
And  this  brave  knight,  that  for  this  vertue  flghtes, 
Now  comes  to  point  of  that  same  perilous  sted, 
Where  pleasure  dwelles  in  sensual 

dangers    and    ten    thousand  magick 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.ii.  c.  12. 
And  they,  so  perfect  is  their  misery, 
Not  once  perctive  their  fmil  disfigurement. 
But  boast  themselves  more  comely  than  before  ; 
And  all  their  friends  and  native  home  forget, 
To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  « nj.ua/  sty. — Milton.  Comus, 
But  negligent  security  and  ease, 
Unbridled 

That  only  fi  -aght  his  appetite  to  please, 
As  it  in  midst  of  much  abundance  sat. 

Drayton.    Thomas  Cromwell,  p.  160. 
ly  and  complexion, which 
do  not  ^o  much  as  dream  of. 

■     :,    Pref.  p.viii. 
>  the  ease  she  hid  from  her  visible 
ana  sensuou    ■  perf  rma   ce  of  religious 

duties,  her  philo-is  now  broken,  and  flagging,  shifted  off 
fl  m  her  sell  the  labour  of  hi-h  snaring  any  more,  forgot 
her  heavenly  flight,  ai.'i  lcfr  th- dtill  and  drnyling  carcase 
to  plod  ort  in  the  old  road,  and  drudging  trade  of  outward 
conformily  —Mi  /,.,?.   If  Reformation  in  England,  b.  i. 

To  which  poetry  would  he  made  subsequent,  or  indeed 
rather  precedent,  as  being  less  suttle 


.  me  i 


For  these  heavenly  graces  are  the  palate  by  which  the 
immortal  mind  lastes  and  relishes  its  heaven,  the  blessed 
organs  and  seneoriee  by  which  it  feels  and  perceives  the 
joys  of  the  v.orld  to  come,  and  '  '" 
relish   and  enjoy  them,   than 


which  it  < 


le  and   fii 
-Id.  O/Edu 


that  is  in  it. 
Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  4.  s.  4. 
Now  the  sensual  man  is,  of  all  men  living,  the  most  im- 
proper for  enquiries  after  truth,  and  the  least  at  leisure  fur 
it  — .;/,  rbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

If  ever  we  mean  to  conquer  our  bad  inclinations,  we  must 
nol  only  abstain  from  the  sins  we  are  inclined  to,  but  also 
from  the  occasions  of  them.  If  it  be  sensuality  we  must 
starve  it  out  by  prudent  fasting  and  abstinence. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 
A  sensualized  soul  would  carry  such  appetites  with  her 
thither,  for  which  she  could  find  no  suitable  objects. 

Norris.  On  the  Beatitudes,   p.  165. 
Nor  is  he 


;  tells 


tl  at  ' 


coctor,  did  plainly  deny 


If  the  se 


.  Q.  Isabel  to  Mortimer. 

The  first  thing  to  he  considered  in  common  to  all  the 

leii  faculty  of  seeing,  hearing,  smell- 

.  mid  the  organs  ministring  to  these 

ether  with  the  exact  accommodation  of  those 

senses  and  their  r.r_  tn>  t  >  the  state  and  make  of  every  tribe 

of  animals. — Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

Which  when  I  say  the  senses  convey  into  the  mind,  I  mean 
they  from  external  objects  convey  into  the  mind  what  pro- 
ducts there  those  perceptions.     This  great  source  of  most 
of  the  ideas  we  have,  depending  wholly  upon  our  senses, 
and  deriv'd  by  them  to  the  understanding,  I  call  sensation. 
Locke.  Origin  nf  Ideas,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 
As  those  of  the  one  are  sensaied  by  the  ear,  so  those  of  the 
Other  are  by  the  eye.—Hoake,  in  Hist.  Ii.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  194. 
But  'tis  in  v  lin  ;  the  -  retch  is  drench'd  too  deep; 
His  soul  is  stupid,  and  his  heart  asleep; 
dlous,  and  so  gross. 


Hes 

Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  3. 
For  of  all  Nature's  works  we  most  should  scorn 
The  thing  who  thinks  himself  a  poet  bnrn, 
Unbred,  untan  :!.(.  he  rhymes,  yet  hardly  spells, 
And  seme  lei        as  squirrels  jangle  hells. 

*  f  .-■-  ■■it's  Trans,  of  Lucretius. 

Thus,  from  their  profane  neglect  of  God's  worship,  men 
mi u rally  sYuU-  into  an  h  Lbiiual  statelessness  and  incogitancy 
from  thence  to  not  believing;  and  from  thence 
to  disbelieving  him.  in  an  casv  and  almost  necessary  transi- 
tion.— Sc     .  •:     ii.  c.  3. 

p     lieular*«wi«*  objects,  do 

i        i*iinct  perceptions  of  things, 

according  to  those  vi  ri  wrier  ■: o  those  objects  do 

:■■  those  ideas  we  have,  of 

b   id.  bitter,  sweet,  and  all 

those  which  v.  ■  c 


n  referring  them  all  to  the  senses;  and 
in  beginning  an  account  of  language  in  that  manner. 

Tooke.  Diversions  of  Purley,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 
The  very  notion  nf  death  is,  that  all  sensation  and  activity 
and  power  of  motion  is  in  that  state  of  the  man  extin- 
guished.— Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  20. 

When  he  brings  the  same  affair  before  the  people,  he  talks 
of  it  as  only  the  wild  and  seusrless  escape  of  a  few  desperate 
wretches.— H'^/.r:  ,.:.    T'«e  Dh-i»e  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  3. 

The  Hylozoists  indeed  by  Cudworth's  account  of  them 
held  a  mean  between  perceptivity  an<f  sencclesurss,  between 
motion  and  rest.— Store*'.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt  i.  c.  5. 
The  discovery  of  the  mines  of  America,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  very  s'-«*ible  effect 
upon  the  prices  uf  thin::s  in  En-land  tili  after  i 5 TO. 

Smith.    Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c  11. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  these  admonitions  of  nature,  however 

Mn, ale.  are  too  often  vain;  and  that 

many  who  mark   with  such  accuracy  the  course  of  time, 

■■;  the  decline  of  life. 

The  cud  den  loss  of  the  employment,  even  of  the  ships 
which  import  the  eighty-two  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco, 
which  are  over  and  above  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain, 
might  alone  be  felt  verv  sensibly. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

This  spiritual  sword  of  God's  awful  word  penetrates  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  human  mind— pierces  to  the  very  line 
of  M-vav.iiinn,  as  it  were,  of  the  sensitive  and  the  intelligent 
principle. — Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

But  the  apostle,  having  represented  these  extraordinary 
gifts  to  be  as  defective  in  themselves  as  they  are  con- 
temptible in  their  abuse,  thought  fit  to  add.  that  this  defect 
did  not  proceed  from  any  penurious  influx  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  from  the  narrowness  of  the  human  recipient ; 
the  pa->.iges  to  the  soul  being  so  clogged  up  with  corporeal 
is  to  be  unable  to  convey  to  the  sensory  any 
oblique  glimpse  of  the  Sovereign  Good. 

Warburton.  Doctrine  of  Grace,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Vibrations  in  the  sensory  nerves,  excited  by  the  impression 
of  external  objects  and  propagated  to  the  brain,  communi- 
cat?  vibrations  to  the  corresponding  raotory  nerves,  and 


than  i 


B-: J  ■ 


if  i 


Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  c.  3.  s.  5. 
any  little  hint  which  may  do  real 


Hum.  Undent,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

•  collation  ii  is  not  the  gold  or  the  silver,  the 
food  or  the  ..                                          -nefit  consists,  but  the 

and  feels  the 

.  u  that  bestows  them;  so 

it    is  the   rood  r.rceptance,  the  sensiblencss  of, 

Sobriety  is 

channels  it  is  conveyed ;  whether  by  the  ordinary  m  :tln  ds 
of  persuasion,  illustration  and  argumentation  as  commonly 
apprehended,  or  by  agitating  the  sensorial  and  motorial 
ether,  or  by  ision  of  perceptions. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  3. 
The  wide-stretch *d  realm  of  intellectual  woe, 
Surpassing  ..:  maul  far,  is  all  our  own. 

Young.   The  Complaint,  N'ight  7. 
.  1  I  le  hedge,  divides  his  offals  with 
■    ■     r,i'  the  real  sensualist  than  he  who 
dines  at  an  elegant  table.— Mickle.  Lusiad,  Introd. 
Now  during  the  performance  of  these  actions  tl 

■  r  else  he  would  have  gaps  in  his 
uld  he  wofull  heresy  to  allow;   but 

■  e  he  receives  no  b  i 
_'  suspended,  for  he  does  the  i.auie 

"sualist. 
St  ireh.  light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  29. 
sometimes  opposed  in  scripture  to  pride,  and 
other  di.-on'^.-  o:  the  mind.     And  sometimes  it  is  opposed 
to  sensuality.— Gilpin.  Hints  for  Sermons,  §20. 
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SENTENCE,*.   ^        Fr.  Sentence;    It.  Sen- 

Se'Ktbnce,  17.  tuiza  ,  Sp  Sentencia  ;  Lat. 

-Mf.    (from  sentiens, 

OS.  V  pres.    p.irt.    of  sentire,  to 

iouslt.      j  think.)    what    the    mind 

Sente'ntiotjskrss.   I  kms.  thinks,  judges.     By 

J   us  applied  to — 

.    >sion  of  a  judgment ;  a  judgment  or 

adjudication,  determination  or  decision. 

A  saying,  a  maxim;   an  axiom,  any  thing  ex- 
pressed in  bi  1  or  sentence  in  gram- 
mar, see  the  quotation  from  Lowtfa. 
And  which  of  you  that  hereth  him  best  of  alle, 
That  is  to  sayn,  that  telleth  in  this  cas 
Tales  of  hest  sentence  and  most  solas, 
Shal  have  a  souper  at  youre  alle  cost 

,       :.-..:  ■  -     :. 

Chaucer.  Prut,  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  798. 
Herken  what  is  the  sentence  of  the  wise, 
Bet  is  to  dien  than  have  indigence. 

Id.   The  Man  of  Lames  Tale,  v.  4469. 
That  daie  maie  no  counsaile  auaile, 
.., 
;   !;edaie 
Maie  none  aj  ;  ^e  ser.e  in  tleiaie. —Gou-er.  Con.  A.  b  ii. 

If  it  he  so,  that  they  wyll  so  conrynue.  they  do  ynell  and 
ronne  in  the  maledyction  and  sentence  of  the  holy  lather  the 
pope.- 

Cati  louche  a  trouth,  ;  n  :  cioke  subtjlly 

With  Iresshe  vtteraunce  full  sent?»cyQu$ly. 

Skellon.    The  Bouge  of  Courte,  Trul. 
"Who,  though  he  tryed  by  his  peeres 

Of  treason  was  acquitted 
Yeat  a!>o  ol  a  siatuts  new 

He  beiri 

:  an.'!  .i  it  on.  and 
Too  strickly  senime'st  so. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  viii.  c.  40. 

He  from  virauth  more  coole 

Came  the  mild  Judge  and  intercessor  both 
To  sentence  man  d  they  heard 

;    -  in  the  garden. — Hilton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  x. 
ce  is  for  open  war;  of  whiles. 
More  unexpert.  I  boast  not :  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  t 


[  laugh,  when  those  \ 


Ai  ..  ■ 


i  at  the  spear  i 
il  them,  shrinl 

■ 


Id.  Id.  b.u\ 
ebold 
and  ilar 


they  know  in 
Exile,  or  ignominy,  or 
The  sentence  of  thir  conquerour.— Id.  lb. 
Learne  a  rule  out  of  this  oracle  or  sententious  riddl 
which  goeth  in  this  forme  ;  ma. is  I 

Hullaiui.   P.-.t.j.  b.  .win.  c. 


Thence  what  th  iana  taught 

In  Chorus  or  it 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  deligi.t  receiv'd 
i  they  treat 

i  human  life. 
Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 
They  describe  her  [Fame]  in  part  finely  and 
and  in  part  gravely  and   *,  mtnii '.  >u    'y:   they  say,  luok  how 
•  -:  e  hath,  so  many  eyes  she  hath  underneath, 
so  many  tongues,  so  many  \oiccs,  ^i;e  pik'ks  up  so  many 
ears.— Bacon.  Fragment  of  an  Essay  vn  Fame. 

Noser  teipsvm  of  Thalcs :  Neve  tempi/*  of  Pi  r  • 
nimis  of  Cleobulus ;   which  notwitlista;i»iim:  to  speak  indif- 
ferently, are  but  vulgar  prec<  pts  in  morality,  carrying  with 
them  nothing  above  the  line,  or  beyond  the  extemporary 
eententios     ■  -h  us. 

Brown,  f'u'gar  Errouri,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

ii  excuse  for  such  a  wretch,  as 

being  convict  and  thereupon  justly 

,.  them  :  yet  through  the  powerful 

h   not  only  a 

him,  hut  preferment  and  honour,  and  the 

,     ertbeless,  stand  out 

. 

miserably,  than  to  live 
;er.  5. 
The  style  is  clear  and  strong,   short  and   i 
abounding  v  i  '  :■   ■•     '  »-  '    ■•■ 

.;.,,  vol.  iv.  p.  263. 

lam  confident  the  Medea  is  none  of  his:  tho' I  esteem 
mtioutneuolit,  which  he  himself 
to  be  suitable  to  a  tragedy. 

Dryden.  Of  Dramatic  Poesie. 


A  ssnience  is  an  assemblage  of  words  expressed  in  proper  ' 
arm  and  ranged  in  proper  order,  and  concurring  to  make  a 
omplete  sense.—  Lowth.  Introd.  to  English  Grammar.  - 

When  icntrnce  of  death,   the  mos 


X\'ec- 


SEP 


for  i 


veil 


nspicuous  gland  of  a 


om  have  always 
oeeu  esteemed  m  all  nations  exu-ciuely  useful,  notwith- 
standing that  somewhat  remained  tone  supplied  in  them 
by  the  common  sense  of  the  hearers  or  readers. 

S r,  \ul  iii.  Ser.  21. 

SE'NTIMENT.     "\       Fj?.  Sentement ;    It.  Sen- 
Sentime'nTAL.  >  timento  ,      Sp.  Senitmiatto. 

lately  introduced  by  translators,  from  the  French; 
and    others    familiar    with    that    language,    from 

Keeling,  thought;  the  sense  or  meaning;  re- 
ferring   mnre   immediately   to   the   feeling,  than 

Chaucer  seems  to  use  it  emphatically  : — "  I 
this  emiite  of  no  settlement ;  not  as  m\  own 
thoughts,  not  my  own  invention,  but  from  the  ' 
Latin, — as  I  heard." 


i  make  of  senhi 


i.liio.MOi.oui'  L-Mnnal 

Here  toils,  and  Death,  and  Death's  half-brother,  Sleep, 

Kjnns  terrible  to  view,  tiieir  centry  keep. 

Dry  den.   Virgil.  JEneis. 

Nothing  worthy  of  note  happened  till  the  ni^lit  between 
he  12th  and  Mtti,  when  John  H  unson,  a  rmir.i.e,  who  was 

nusket  and  accoutrements—  Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

Upon  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  not  only  the  sentry  placed 
over  the  prisoner,  but  the  whole  watch  upon  the  quarter- 
deck where  he  was  confined,  bad  laid  themselves  down  to 

sleep  —Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  G. 

Fr.  Separer  ;  It.  Sepa- 
rare;  Sp.Sepcrar,  Lat. 
Srparare;  and  that  frorg 
se-par,  (i.  e.  sine  par  : ) 
without  match,  or  mate, 
or  fellow;  consequently, 
alone;  unjoined  with  any 
thing  else.  See  Vossius 
in  v.  Sperno. 

To  be  or  cause  to  be 
•unite,    to 


SE'PARATE,  «A\ 

Separate,  v. 

SEPARATELY. 

Se'parateness. 
Separation. 

SEPARATIVE. 
SEPARATIST. 

SEpaiiatory. 

SEPARABLE. 

Sf.'parableness. 

StPARABI 


The  Latin  word  [--olonia]  signifies  simply  : 
ruti.nt  of  d  well  tug,  a  departure  tredn  home,"  a  guiug  outof  lue 

SEPO'SE,  v.  £     Lat.  Seponere,  sepos-iluJtl;  (sc, 
1  posit-um,)  to  set  apart. 


To  set  apart,  or  aside 


Tofunhnu  me  somi 

For  why,  to  every  \o 


Kvnesius  thoug 
Oils  [iliilosuphy, 

B'.sli.tinek,    lo    s 


disjoin,  to  dispart,  to  divide,  to  discing 


Legend  of  Good  Women,     Cn 


iogget.—TijndaU.   Workes,  p.  116. 
And   surelie  the  distance  hetw 


I  landes  St  ' 
countyug  t 


ie  hopes  of 
timenl   of  hi 

my  soul  to  u 


n.llld.     I     sll.lll      II;    VL-I      fie     persUluhul 

younger  titan  my  Liodv. 

Cudwarlli.  Intellectual  Sysl 


These  argumen 


Every  tiling  indelicate  will  of  rourse  be  excluded;  but 
perhaps  thete  is  no  less  danger  in  works  caded  scut, mental. 
They  amok  the  h-art  inuie  successfully,  because  more 
cautiously.— Knox,  Ess.  171. 

Nay  ev'n  each  moral  sentimental  stroke, 
"Where  not  the  character,  but  poet  spoke, 
He  lopp'd,  as  foreign  to  his  chaste  design, 
Nor  spat'd  an  useless,  though  a  gulden  line. 

Whitehead.  Prologue  to  the  Raman  Father. 

She  has  even  the  false  pity  and  sentimentality  of  many 
modern  ladies. 

War  ton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  436. 

SE'NTINEL.  )      Also  written  Cenlinel,  centry. 

Se'ntry.  j       Yi.Sentinelle;   It. Sentinella ; 

Sp.  Sentinela.  From  the  Lat.  Sentire,  to  hen,  to 
perceive,  to  see,  to  look;  and  hence  also  sentni, 
(Skinner.)  * 

One  who  looks;  watches,  keeps  watch  or 
guard.      And — 

To  sentinel,  (Ford,) — to  watch,  to  guard. 

And  having 
They  fall  t 

That  you  will  walke  the  guardian  sentinel!, 
My  soule's  safe  genii,  that  she  need  not  feare 
A  mutinous  thought,  or  one  close  rebell  there. 

F.Beaumont.  Elegy. 


Par. 


That  sentinel  just  thrones,  double  their  guards 
About  ;.,iu    ... 

Ford,  The  Lover's  Melancholy,  Actii.  sc.  1. 

„ What  strength,  what  art  can  then 

Suffice,  or  what  evasion  bear  hiin  safe 

Through  the  strict  senteries  and  stations  thick 

Of  angels  watching  round?— M Won.  Paradise  Last,  b.  ii. 


itwixt  London  and  Lvsbnn, 
shoiiid  nut  sioppe  any  kinde  of  frendhe  devvtie,  that  I  could 
eytber  shevvio  linn,  or  do  to  his.  if  the  greatest  matter  of  all 
did  not  in  certeyne  pointes  separate  our  mvndes 

Ascham.  The  Schole-master,  b.  ii. 
Else  the  ambition  of  one  of  them  meeting  of  an  under- 
mining politick,  did  occasion  this  causeless  separation. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  No.  18. 

I  answere  :  though  they  (fayth,  loue,  and  hope,)  be  inse- 
perable,  yet  they  haue  severable  and  sundry  offices,  as  it  is 
aboue  sayd  of  the  lawe  Si  fayth.— Tyndall.   Worka,  p.  138. 
O  cry  for  mercy,  leave  your  wicked  ways, 
And  God  from  lime  shall  separate  those  days 
Of  vengeance  coming,  and  he  shall  disperse 
Those  clouds  now  threat'ning  the  whole  universe, 
And  save  the  world,  which  else  he  will  destroy. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 
But  if  any  shall  abuse  our  courtesie  of  endeavouring  to 
help  his  imagination  !or  at  least  to  gralifie  iti  in  this  sym- 
bolical representation  we  have  m?.de,  by  conceiving  of  this 
center  of  the  soul  hut  as  some  dull  divisible  point  in  matter, 
and  of  no  great  efticacy.  and  of  the  vital  or  arbitral  ions  ex- 
tension of  it.  as  grossely  as  if  it  would   necessarily  argue 


i  Altier.m,  pt. 
or  the  right, 


body. — More.  Antidoi 
But  pardon  too,  if, 

From  the  tine  gold  I  separate  the  allay, 

And  shew  how  hasty  writers  sometimes  stray. 

Dryden.   The  Art  of  Poetry. 
Sacred   things,  which  continue  their  state  of  separateness 
and  sanctity.—  M ede.  Rev.  of  God's  House.  (1038.) 

He  who  made  the  separation,  is  not  exempt  from  sharing 
the  misfortune  which  he  brought  upon  his  party. 

Pope.   View  of  the  Epic  Poem. 


Seoll.   Cltm/uni  Life.  pt. 

em  then  first  condemn  Dr.  Clarke  for  leadi 
and,  when  they  have  done,  I  will  defend  the 
by  the  concurring  verdict  of  the  whole  cii 


of  speech,  which  never  gives  the 
my  Hung,  hut  where  the  substance 
-Walerland.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  53. 


the  prevail- 
ame  of  sub- 
;  separate,  or 


Which  may  appear,  partly  by  the  separahleness  of  such 
substances  from  some  gems  (as  we  exemplified  in  grannies.) 
Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  512. 
I  shall  not  insist  on  this  experiment,  because  of  that  much 
more  full  and  eminent  experiment  of  the  srp.nnli  UMiie 
of  extreme  cold,  that  was  made  against  their  wills,  by  the 
formeutioued  Dutchmen  that  wintered  in  Nova  Zembla. 

Boyle.  Wor/cs,  vol.  i.  p.  491. 
1703 


SEPT.  Fr.  Cep,  the  slock  of  a  tree  or  plant, 
(Cotgrave.)  It.  Ceppo  ,  Sp.  Srpa;  from  Cippus, 
a   sharp  stake;    or  Caput,   the  head,   (met..)  the 


And  this  judge  being  i 
adjudgelh  for  the  most  p 
thai  is  the  Lord  of  the  sc 


For  the  Irish  man  standeth  so  me-h  ,, ; ....      , 

thai  l.e  terinetn  a, ne  idle  01  the  English  i,j,l    and  planted 
Ireland,  Bohdeagh  Galteagh  in, a  i      la      ,sh  ci  ui 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c. 

Because  the  inferiour  sort  of  the  Irish  were  poor,  and  r 


But  he  seemed  to  suspect,  that  the  true  and  antient  Rus- 

he  provinces  of  that  e n..  v,cie  r'.anei    v.ni'e  like'the 

Janes  than  any  thing  near  so  blown  as  the  present  jie-e  i- 


Their  officers  had  little  power  over  their  soldiers  •  who 
being  all  of  the  old  Irish  :„ ,,!.,  ,,!'  i  :  ,,,  see  ei.l  i-h 
govern'd  by  the  fryars. 

Clarendon.  Civil  Wai  s,  vol.  iii.  p.  430. 

SEPTE'MBER.  Fr.Septmbre;  It.  Settembre,- 
Sp.  Septembre ;  Lat.  September  ,■  the  seventh  month 
from  March,  with  which  month  the  Roman  year 
commenced.  Vossius  and  others  say  from  Imber. 
See  Octoeer. 

His  [Libra's]  propre  month  is  sayd  Septembre, 
Vl'haljc  yeueth  men  cause  to  rememhre, 
If  any  sore  be  Iefte  behynde 
Of  thynge,  which  greue  maie  to  kynde. 

Gamer.  Con.  A.  b.  vil. 

pla, 
tiay  or  Sunday)  «  sately  with  joylull  minds  and  thankful 
hearts  to  God  arived  at  Plimouth. 

Sir  F.  Drake.  The  World  Encompassed,  p.  108. 

SE'PTENARY,  adj.  ~\       Fr.  Septennaire;  It. 

Septenary,  n.  V  Settenario  ;   Sp.  Septe- 

Septe'nnial.  J  nario:  Lat.  Septenarius, 

seven. 

Septenary, — consisting  of  seven. 

Septennial, — at  every  seventh  year ;  or  during 
seven  years. 

But  among  all  the  ancients  I  have  met  with,  Macrobius, 

in  las  first  bookeofScipio'sdreaine,  extolling  (as  I'll iio  doth) 
the  rare  and  singular  effects  of  the  septenary  number,  most 
cleerely  and  learnedly  expresaetl]  the  remarkeable  pawses 

the  course 


:  8  hours;  which 


The  tune  nf  the  penrarchie  indured  likewise  49  yeares,  or 
seauen  septruuries.  —  Holinshed.  Deic.  of  Britiiine,  c.  9. 

A.iri  the  number  declares  the  nature.  The  Hebdomad  or 
Septetttry  is  a  lit  symbole  of  God,  as  he  is  considered  having 


More.  Deje 
uoject  which  < 


:e  of  Phil.  Cutbala,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 
all  others  employed  the  elo- 


SEP 

Nor  can  (he  three  hundred  years  of  John  oftimes,  or 
restor,  overthrow  the  assertion  of  Moses,  or  afiord  a  rea- 
dable eticouraL-enu-nt  hewnd  his  s.-ptwtyenary  i:t- ttriu il.a- 
011. — Brown     Vulyar  Erruurs,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

Whereas  in  o 

ition.— Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  (i. 

SE'PCLCHRE,  n. 

St'PlICHRE,  V. 


}  Fr.  Sepulrre,  sepul- 
I  lure ;  It.  Sepolcro.  sepnl- 
f  lira  ;       Sp.     Sepu/chro, 

)  sepullura  ;     Lat.    Sepul- 


Sf.pi'lchral 
sepulture. 

)ll  made  by  Mr.  Bromley,  who  proposed     cltnim,    sepullura  ;     from    sepultum,    past    part,    of 

brought  in  for  repealiirj  the  septennial     sejiilirc,    to    bui'V,    and    this    from    seps,    Sepes,    a 

■  frequent  meeting  ana  caning  of  par-    hedge,  a  fence,  a  defence.      See  Bt'RY. 

HM.  oj  Lugland,  Geo.  //.  b.  «.  c.  5.       J        Sepulchre_thsit    in  which,  tne   place    where,  a 

s'TRION.   ^       Fr.    Seplentrion  ;     It.     burial  or  entombment  is  made  ;  a  tomb,  a  grave. 

tone;     Sp.    Sep-         Sepulture, — a  burial,  or  burying,  an  interment 

or  entombment. 

eys. 


1       Fr. 

Setlen 

Septf.'ntrionallt.      V  tentrion  ;  Lat.  Septe. 

St-:prF.'\TRioNATE,  v.    |  (  Seplem  Triones,  Festus; 

Septe'sis'al.  )  but  Vossius  is  doubtful.) 

The  seven  stars  forming  the  constellation 
Arctns.  th<-  Bent;  and  which,  from  its  position  in 
the  North,  gives  name  to  the  North,  generally. 

And  eke  tnis  Nero  governed  all  the  peoples  that  be  vnder 
the  colde  sterres.  that  liishtei.  the  ,eptclrhm.  that  is  to 
sain,  he  eout-rned  all  the  peoples,  that  be  vnder  the  partie 


.166. 

And  Joseph  broughte  lynnen  cloth  and  took  him  doun 
and  wlappide  in  the  lynnen  cloth  &  leyde  him  in  a  sepulcre 

dore  of  the  sepulchre.— Wiclif.  MarA; 


Yet  be.  as  teller!,  us  s„-  t..nins. 

This  wide  world  had  in  subjectioun. 

Both  est  and  west,  south  and  septentrinun. 

Id.    The  M,„ikes  Tale.  ' 


i  of  these/ir 
rath  nede 


■  clothe,  and  toke  him  doune,  and 
nen  clothe,  and  layde  him  in  a 
f  ye  roeke,  and  rolled  a  stone  vnto 


Chaucer.  The  Personcs  Tale. 


SEQ 

SEQUA'CIOUS.  ^       Fr.  SSquiHe,  sequent.-  It. 
Ssqca'cioisness.     I   Sequace*   teqtiMa,    teywfa, 

SeQlVcitY.  I   sequente,  sequente  ,     S|>  >Y- 

SE'QUEL.  \qndn  ;      Lat.   Seqtinx.      se- 

Se'qient,  adj.  I  qarla,  srfjuens,  from  setfiri, 

Sf'qif.nt,  n.  I  to  follow,    [xequuor,    from 

Se'quence.  J  Or.  Eir-o,uu.i.  con  versa  i  on- 

sonante  priori,  et  spiritu  aspero. — Vossius.  i    May 

it  not  be  Goth.  Soc-yan,  A.  S.  Sec  an,  (Se-ic-au,) 

to  seek  ? 

Sequacious  and  sequent  are  used  alike. — follow- 
ing, attending,  accompanying,   succeeding,   con- 
tinuing in  the  same  course  or  order ;  coming  after, 
(sc)  a  force  used  to  draw,  ductile. 
If  vertue  yet  no  voide  unthankfull  time, 
Failed  nf  some  to  blast  her  endles  fame, 
A  goodly  meane  hoth  lo  delerre  from  rrime, 
And  to  her  steppes  our  *eqitetc  tn  enflame. 

Surrey.   Of  tin  Death  of  Sir  T.  W. 
For  oftentimes  it  hat!)  heen  seen,  that  to  a  new  enterprise, 
there  followeth  a  new  maner,  and  strange  tequet. 

Strype.   Ecclvt.Memnr.   Hm.  VIII.  b.  i.  c  3. 

The  two  dukes  hereupon  returned  to  court,  bringing  the 

nevt  dav  the  king's  letters  to  the  cardinal,  who  having  read 

tht'in,  delivered    immediately    the  great  seal;    in  sequence 

thereof,  also  submitting  himself  to  the  king. 

State  Trials.   Hen.  VIII.  an.  20    Cardinal  Wolsey. 

This  [Robert]  was  cunynge  in  many  scyences,  &  a  man 

of  good  maner  and  vertue ;    he  made  dyuers  impnes,  se- 

queuscs,  and  respondes,  as  O  JuCa 


Fabya 


Chronycle,  c.  205. 


Than  sawe  I  well,  that  the 
of  decrees  $ept,-mtvi<*nais.  ascendeth  in  th 
fio  Cite  hed  of  Capricorne  —  Id.  Astrolabie. 

Thou  art  as  opposite  to  euery  good, 


of  Uenus  in  her  latitude 


s  opposite  to  euer 
Shake'spear 


To  equal  lengln  back'd  ■ 
That  screen'd  the  fruits 
From  cold  Seplentrion  b 


3  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  i 


iOfl 


For  in  the  .Ethyopi 

wanl  again  by  the  nature  ot  beat 
Sept ''utrin  ..-all,  the  same  is  driver 
reason  of  moisture  apt  to  fall  dow 


Fur  if  they  be  powerfully 
commnniy  sink  down  and  I 


Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

the  juice  or  bloud  is  drawne  up- 

of  heat:  but  among  the  nations 

ie  inferior  parts,  by 

d. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  78. 

and  equally  let  fall,  they 


«!.„„■ 


ery  experiment,   that 


facultie.   whereby, 

trionate  at  one  exti 

When  Waueny  it 

That  these  two  e 
From  Laphamfor 


:.— Id.  lb. 
way,  on  this  septcnirinl  side. 
vo  eastern  shires  doth  equally  divide, 
mford  leads  on  her  stream  into  the  east. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion, 
But  if  the  spring 


RE'PTICK.  )      Fr.  Scptique t    Lat.  Septicus  ■, 
Se'ptical.       )  Gr.    Stjtttikos,   from   <rr}Tr-€iv,    to 
it,  to  putrefy. 
Putrefactive. 

Cedar.— after  the  nature  of  etptick  and  escharotirk  medi- 
nes.  corv.i.les  an  1  conMiiiics  the  fles  i  in  a  very  short  time. 
appli-.i  to  ;.  living  b.id,  ;  but.  on  tlie  contrary,  is  a  sove- 
Un  prdservativ..'  t>.r  the  san.e  boiiv  the  very  niotiu-nt  it  is 
jpnved  of  lib.' .  —  Greruhill.  Art  of  Embalming,  p  272. 
There  was  no  ahsurdity  in  Galen,  when  as  a  xeptical  medi- 
n"  he  (.'on, mended  the  ashes  of  a  salamander. 

B,own.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 

SEPTILATERAL.    Having  seven  sides  (sep- 
m  uittrn  ). 

We  neirin  with  Saturn,  and  successively  draw 


And  than  out  of  his  sepulture 

There  spronge  anone  perauenture 

Of  floures  suche  a  wonder  sight. 

That  men  ensample  take  might 

Upon  the  dedes,  which  he  dede. —Gower.  Con.  A.  b.i. 

Than  at  last  came  in  there 

His  masons,  for  thei  shulde  craue, 

Where  that  he  wolde  be  begraue, 

Thei  shulden  make,  and  what  sculpture.— Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

Sir  John  Conweie  being  president  of  Vlster,  in  viewing 

he  sepulture,  testified  to  haue  seene  three  principall  iev.  els. 

Hotinshed.   Firs'  Inhabitation  of  Ireland. 

ke  you  are  :   I  know  wliat  reason 
thou  should'st  not  he  glad, 


Lear.  Regan 
I  haue  to  think 
I  would  diuorct 
Sepulchring  an  adultresse, 


Shakespeare.  Lear,  Actii.  sc.'- 

thou  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 
make  us  marble  with  too  minli  conceiving ; 
so  seputcher'd  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 
kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

Milton.  Epitaph  on  Shakespeare 

i  the  land  of  darkness  yet  in  light, 


Vherfore,  after  punysshmet  done  vpon  some  of  his  ene- 

'"I"      -.'!.■■     i..- 1  ■.  '.    . 

laft  that  countree  and  retoumed  vnto  Home.— Id.  lb.  c.  63. 

Of  such  our  witrone  here,  the  viscont  Mountacute, 

Hath  many  comely  sequtnees.  well  sorted  all  in  sute. 

Gascoigne.   Deuise  for  a  Mask?  for  Viscount  Mountacute. 

AH  matter  whereof  creatures  are  produced  by  putrefaction, 
have  evermore  a  closeness,  sentour.  and  sequncitie. 

Bacon*  Naturalt  Historic,  §900. 

In  the  greater  bodies  the  forge  waseawe  the  matter  being 
ductile  and  sequacious,  obedient  to  the  band  and  stioke  ol 
the  artificer,  apt  to  be  drawn,  formed  or  moulded  into  such 
shapes  and  machines,  even  by  tiomsie  lingers. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Yet  many  of  these  have  continued  in  a  certain  channel, 
and  carried  a  constant  stream,  as  will  plainly  appear  in  the 
sequel  of  our  worthies. — Fuller.  Gen.  Worthies  of  England, 

The  servility  and  seqitaciousness  of  conscience. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Artijicial  Handsomeness,  p.  181. 

Although  Almighty  God  be  not  bound  or  straitned  in  bia 
operation  to  the  sfquacti.-usmss  of  the  matter,  yet  it  is  not 
improper  fur  us  to  suppose  that  he  may  peisue  the  laws  of 
his  own  making,  where  it  consists  with  his  de^iL-n  i.nd 
intention.— Hale.    Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  304. 

I  have  seene  the  fearfnll  teqttete  of  that  experiment,  in  a 
man,  who  upon  the  taking  of  that  medecine,  threw  hiraselfe 
headlong  from  an  high  loft  and  brake  his  necke. 


Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp 
Oft  seen  in  charnel  vaults,  and  sepulchres, 
Ling'rinq  ami  silting  by  a  new  made  grave, 
As  loath  to  leave  the  body  that  it  lov'd.— Id.  Com 


Obscurely  sepuUh.-i'd. 


Prior.  Solomon,  b.  i. 


ghter  of  Tho.  Tindale.  Esq. 

ceive.  in   V\';irv,ick>hire.  particularly  at 


Like  as  the  ^ 

Each  changing  place  with  that  \ 


i  goes  before, 
1  forwards  do  contend. 

Shakespeare, 
■'■'  ■     -  A  sequent  king,  who  seeks 
To  stop  thir  overgrowth,  as  innate  guest; 
Too  numerous. 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x\L 


Per.  Sir  Holofernes.  this  Berowne  is  one 
with  the  king,  and  here  he  hath  framed  a  let 
of  the  stranger  queenes;  which  accidentally, 
of  progression,  hath  miscarried. 

Shakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  iv.  sc. 

Vhat  should  I  instance  in  that,  whereof  no  Scripture,  i 
books,  liut  the  whole  world  is  lull;  the  u\p.\ itabie  sequen, 
of  sin  and  punishment  l—Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  A.cvii  34. 
Tell  my  friends, 

Tell  Athens,  in  the  .sequence  of  degree. 

From  high 


dt  church  of  which  place  his 
Wood.  Athenee  Oxon.  vol.  i. 


Shakespeare    Tn 


nf  Athens,  Act! 


i       Orph* 


The  common  rites  of  sepulture  bestow, 
To  soothe  a  father's  and  a  mother's  wo 
Let  their  larue  gifts  procure  an  urn  at 
And  Hector's  Pshes  in  his  country  rest 
Pope.  Ho 


ines  from 

described,  I  would  i 

bases  are  the  seven  sides  of  the  septilateral  figure.  like  wliited  S'pulrhrr.s.  at 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  20.  formity  —  K?iox,  Ess.  96. 

CPTUA'OENARY.  }        Fr.    Septuaqenaire  ;  Mr.  Monkhouse  happen 


Iliad. 


ttl'tt/etnma  :    Sp    Sfftamjenario,  septuagesh 
/Septuaytnanus,  seventy  ;  septuage.simust  se 


day  to  pull  a  flower  from 

ruck  him. 
Fiist  Voyage,  b.i.  C.  14.  | 


Dryden.   For  St.  Cecilia's  D/v. 
As  to  the  violence  which  those  gentlemen  ate  forced  to 
use  wilh  our  church's  forms,  it  wilt  appear  more  fully  in  the 
sequel.—  M'aterland.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

From  the  eequacioui  earth  the  pole,  and  nnw 
Unmairy  from  the  closely  clinging  vine. 

Smart.    Tne  Hop-Garden. 

The  sequel  of  the  psalm,  from  the  end   of  the  seventh 

ver--e.  exhibits  'be  n.  marriage,— that  is.  the  rest. .ration  o* 

the  convened  Jews  lo  the  religious  prerogative  of  their 
nation.— Bp.  Hartley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6, 


SER 

SEQUE'STER,  v.~\       Fr. Se'qucstrer ,   lt.Se- 

Seqce'strate,  u.        I  questrche;  Sp. Secrestar ,■ 

Skouestra'tion.        )■  Lat.  Sequester,  an  arbi- 

Se'questrator.  j  trator,    a    mediator;    so 

Srque'strable.        J  called,  because  each  party 

follows  (sequitur)  his  judgment ;   or  rather  from 

seqim,    h.  e.    dico,    ewa,    because    he    pronounces 

(dical)  judgment:   from  sequester,  Vossius  adds — 

is  sequestrare,  to  act  as  sequester,  or  arbitrator  ; 

a'so  sepamrr,  to  separate.     Cotgrave  explains  the 

Fr.  Sequestrer,  — "  To  lay  aside,  to  put  into  an  in- 

dilFiTt'iit    person's   hands ;"    and   secjutstrett'mn, — 

"  the  separating  of  it  from  the  possession  of  those 

who  contend  for  it"     (See  the  quotation  from 

Bl.ukstnne.)     To  sequester,  generally,  is, — 

To   separate   or   part    from,   to  withdraw,   to 
recede,  to  retire,  to  seclude  ;  to  go,  to  put  aside, 


[i.  anointed,  sygned,  &  marked 
Sir  T.Mare.  Worl.es,  p.  1040. 
itrange  unto  us.   and  a   great 


.—Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  Jit  ii. 
I   desire    them    to    reflect   upon    aged    seguestred 
t  will  not  maintain  —  Fa'/rr.   Oc/.cr/  II ot/htes. 


SER 

SE'RAPH.  ^  Fr.  Seraphin,  which  Cotgrave 
Seha'phicr.  Vcalls— -"a  burning  or  flame 
Sera'phical.  j  coloured  angel ;"    lt.Serafinoi 

Sp.   Seraphin,   from   the    Heb.   Seraphim ;    from 

seraph,  to  burn. 

Seraphic,  —  angelic,    heavenly,    purified    from 

earthly  dross.      See  the  quotation  from  Boyle. 
From  ahnue  flakred  the  srrajdiins,  wherof  euery  one  had 

syxe  wynges. — Bible,  1551.  Esay,  c.  0. 


Which  1mm  IIil-it  ['.ices  d nt  out  liei'ie  light. 

Spenser,  Ilyninel.  On  Heavenly  Beauty. 


SER 


the  Lamb, 
tegte.    To  my  Muse. 


DanUL  Civil  JVa 


But  first  a  pardon  beg^i'd,  if  t 
Other  wisU'd  sequestration. 


Yet  by  their  , 
loyalty,  those  ore 


Miltun.   Jl'/Juri/  of  England,  b.  ill. 


O,  piteous  my  fate,  vouchsafe  to  mic 
What  guilt  provuhes  him,  and  what 


Hartshorn,   and    divers   other   bodies    belonging 
alt.— Boyle. 


The  infallible  effect  of  the  long  absence  of  a  master,  whose 
retain  is  quite  despaired  of.  viv,  the  insolence  of  his  servants 
and  neighbours,  the  danger  of  his  sun  and  wife,  and  the 
sequestration  of  his  estate. 

Pope.   View  of  the  Epic  Poem,  {from  Bossu.) 

Have  the  periodical  criticisms,  in  which  the  nation  at 
large  is  deeply  interested,  I  mean  the  journals  of  literature, 
those  important  publications  '..Inch  miht  have  great  influ- 
ence on  the  priiiei].  es  and  learning  of  tlie  tunes  ;  have  these 
been  in  the  hands  of  nun  win,  enjoy  leisure,  and  a  compe- 
tency in  the  sequestered  shades  of  O\ioni  and  Cambridge  ! 
Knox.  Liberal  Education,  Apr>. 

A  sequestration  issues  to  seize  all  his  personal  estate,  and 
the  profits  of  his  real,  and  to  detain  them  subject  to  the 
order  of  the  court.  Seqit,»,fr,tti»>ts  were  hist  introduced  by 
sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth  ,  before  which  the  court  found  some  diiiiculty  in 
enforcing  it's  process  and  decrees. 

Btackslone.  Commentaries,  b.  \\\.  c.  27. 

SERA'GLIO.  Fr.Serrail;  It.  SerrayUo ;  Sp. 
Serailo.  Menage  calls  it  —  *'  a  Turkish  word, 
that  signifies  palace."  Skinner  thinks  it  from  the 
It.  Serrara,  to  serr,  (qv. )  to  shut  up. 

We've  here  no  gaudy  feminines  to  show, 

As  you  have  had  in  that  great  seraglio. 

Broome.  To  Mr.  J.  B. 

VOL.  II. 


The  same  seraphim,  in  Hebrew,  springs  from  the  root 
seraph,  which  sign. lies  to  burn  or  flame. 

Id.  lb.  p.  250.  Note. 

Thus  some  very  seraphieal  men  do  talk.  But  it  is  a  very 
hard  doctrine,  and  vet  withal  very  hard  to  be  disputed 
against.— Sharp.   Wurks,  vol.iii.  Ser.  12. 

He  [William  Cartwright]  became  the  most  florid  and  sera- 

SERENA'DE,  n,\      Fr  Serexr.de  ,•    It.  Sere- 
Serena'de,  v.  )  na/a ;   Sp.  Serenada;  from 

Fr.  Serein,  It.  Serine- ;  applied  to— 

The  fresh  and  cool  air  of  evening  ;  to  the  even- 
ing, evening  musick  : — "played  (adds  Cotgrave) 
at  ihe  door,  or  under  the  window,  of  a  lovely  or 
beloved  object." 

Mixt  dairce,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  bal, 

Or  sereaale.  which  the  starv'd  lover  sings 

To  his  proud  fair,  be>t  qLit.sd  v.ith  disdain. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

These  midnight  alarms,  under  the  name  of  serenades,  do 
greatly  annoy  many  '.veil  disposed  persons  not  only  in  the 
place  above-mentioned.  Imt  also  in  most  of  tile  polite  towns 
of  tin>  island.— Taller,  No.  222. 


This  my  oil 
"  The  fogs 


Irilhant.  pt.  i.  Res.  5. 

1*  the   phleenviti  k    Im- 


itcmpati 
out  of  h< 


Thomson.  Spring. 


Tnough  in  no  proud  t 
Nor  Ini-eien  incense  on 
Yet  wh.te  roii'd  faith  C" 


Was  siteak'd  with  azure,  preen,  and  gold; 

But  thn'  Herenrl.j  snlt  and  lair. 

Fever  hung  brooding  ill  the  air. — Cotton.  Death. 

Wherefore  the  preferableness  of  virtue  does  not  arise  ro 
lueh  from  the  transports  she  occasions  as  from  the  calm 
irenily  and  stea  :y  cotni-1  icencc  n!  mind  she  ensures. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  26. 

SE'RES.     Fr.  Serre,  a  hawk's  talon;  serrcr, 
0  close,  to  serr  or  serry,  (qv. ) 
The  talons,  the  claws. 

■ So  tiiiaitih  v.e  thus  farre  prease 

Vpon  the  Glee  i  a  lis;  and  perhaps,  may  overturne  their  wall, 
Their  trussed  spirits  ;  let  ale  tliey,  so  serpent-like  dispos'd 
That  they  will  fight,  thoueh  in  our  seres. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xii. 
An  eagle  rose  ;  and  in  her  seres  did  trusse 
A  goose,  all  white,  and  huge—  Id.  lb.  Odyssey,  b.  XV. 


SERF.     Fr.  Serf,  (servus, )  a  servant, 
A  slave,  a  bondman. 


ring 


i-eri  e  e/  ■   in  loci  lilanil 


region. — lb.  lb. 

When  I  go  aserena 
to  make  fiddle-strings  of  my  sm; 
Dryden.  An  E 


with  'em,  I'll  give  'em  leave 
ny's  Love,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
"  To  dance,  dress,  sing,  and  serenade  the  fair, 
"  Conduct  a  finger,  or  reclaim, a  hair." 

P.  Whitehead.  State  Dunces. 

SERE'NE,  v.  A       Ft. Serein,  sereigner  ;  lt.Se- 

Sere'ne,  n.  I  renar :  Lat.  Serenus.  Vossius 
Skre'nei.y.  V  thinks  serenus  opposed  to  plu- 
Sere'neness.  I  vius,  rainy,  and  to  be  derived 
Sere'nitiidf..  from  the  Or.  Sepos,  dry  :  and 
Sebe'sity.        J  thus  applied  to  such  weather 

as  we  should  call — 

Fair :    generally, — calm,  still,   tranquil,   quiet, 

clear.     To  serene,— 

To  clear,  to  still,  to  compose. 

Serein,  Fr — the  mildew,  the  harmful  dew  of 

some  summer  evenings.      See  Serenade. 
passes,  makes  the  wind  to  lye 


A  great  part  cf  them  were  surfs,  and  lived  in  a  state  of 
absolute  slavery  or  villainage. 

Hume.  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  App.  2. 

SERGE.  Fr.  Sarye :  It.'  Sargia,-  Sp.  Serja, 
saijei.  Skinner  derives  from  Ger.  Scrye,  teges, 
tegmen;  in  Dut.  Saryie,  a  coverlet;  but  whence 
the  Ger.  Serge? 

Take  the  same  wool,  for  instance,  one  man  felts  it  into  a 
hat,  another  weaves  it  into  cloth,  another  weaves  it  into 
kersev  "r  serge,  another  weaves  it  into  arras  ;  and  possibly 
these  \ariouslv  s.i.. diversified  according  to  the  phantasy  of 
the  artificer.— Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  157. 


Gay    Siteplieias  II,..'..  Past. 
Dart  and  sullen  Exe,  whose  murmuring  wave 


With  gentle  I 


Fans  ha  a 


uad,  (1655.) 
one  egg  in 


Deer.  The  Fleece,  b.  lii. 

SE'RGF.ANT,  or^        Fr.    Seryeant,    seryent ; 

Se'rjeant.  >  It.  SeryinUi  Sp.Sargento: 

Se'iueanty.  J  all  (says  Skinner)  from  the 

Lat.   Serviens ;     in  which    Junius   and    Spelman 
concur. 

A  serjeant  at  law,  (says  the  latter,)  quia  ser- 
viens ad  legem  :  and  grand  Serjeant)/,  grande  ser- 
vitium.  See  the  quotations  from  Blackstone  and 
Gibbon. 

Cotgrave  says, — seryent  in  old  Fr.  was  a  foot, 
man,  or  souldier  that  screes  on  foot. 
10  8 


SEE. 

In  his  s-ihtend  (rere  that  William  ni  reenand1, 
Extendours  he  sette  fortn  extend  the  land. 
Erldanl  S:  liaronie  h..w  mvlci.e  feile  to  the  schelde, 
Knv,;lu  4;  sergeancie  als  how  mykelle  thei  helde. 


-it.    Tlir  Clcrkes  Tale,  v.  S3SG.     intere.t 

.      .  could  in  no 

MOTto  whatever,  fail  of  e 

■Amy  Tales,  v.  292.  ' 


SER 

Socrates  «eemed  not  to  express 
least,  when  he  bid  one  of  his  friends,  when  he  was  dying, 
offer  up  a  cock  to  /Esculapius  for  bis  deliverance. 

Stittintjteet,  vol.  i.  *er  C 
One  might  hare  expected  that  events  so  awful  and  tre- 
deatli  and  judgmei 


[tiestion  so  deeply 


•  several  degree*  of  the 


Car.  He  is  tarn'd  wihle  upon  the  question  ;  he  looks  as  he 
had  seen  a  terjennt. 

B.  Jonson.   Ever ij  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Actiii.  SC.  I. 

To  avoid  ihe  vague  expressions  of  the  follower*,  Src. 
1  use.  ;il'tL-i  Vdhdianba.in.  the  word  \enenuts,  fur  all  horse- 
men who  weie  nut  kni.'hts  There  were  Serjeants  at  arms, 
.it  law;  and.  if  we  visit  the  parade  and  West- 
minsttrr-hall.  we  mav  observe  :he  strange  r-  suit  of  the  dis- 
titi:-tiii:i  —njr,bnn.   It'ii.ttM  Empire,  c.  60.  Note  O. 

Such  was  the  tenure  by  grand  serjeanty  per  magnum  ser- 
vitium.  whereby  the  lena-it  wai  bound,  instead  of  serving 
the  king  generally  in  his  wars,  to  do  some  special  honorary 
sr-.t.e  to  the  king  ->  person:  as  to  carry  his  banner,  his 
si.nrd.  or  tin-  like:  nr  tube  iiis  hnlltr.  cham|iion,  or  other 
officer,  at  his  corona' ien  — /;.  .7.  ';■/  ■>;<■.   C  .mment.  b.  ii.  c.  5. 


e  are  grown  men  and  women,  nay.  even  middle-r^ul 

lor  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  the  whole  course  of  their 
-Id.  lb. 


requisite  in  religion  is  seriousness  :  noimpressio 


thout  it—  Id.  lb. 


SERMON, 


The  decrees  were  those 
ices     from    apprendere. 


SE'RI  \L.  i.e.  Cental,  (qv.) 
I  si-:  pome  first  all  in  their  clokes  white, 
A  companv  that  Rare  for  their  delite, 

Cli.v.L'Vts  !'re-h  nfukes  srrinll. 

Newly  sprung — Chaucer.   The  Flower  •%■ 


Fr.  Sermon,  sermonncr  ; 
It.  Srrmvrte,  scrmoitdre;  Sp. 
Sermon,  sermoneur :  Lat. 
Scrmo,  srrmoci/wri :  Varro 
derives  from  Series,  (see 
ante,)  Sraliger  from  Gr.  Etp- 
€tv,  or  ep-w,  vectere.  to  knit 
or  join  together,  to  connect. 
Otheretymolo^icshavebeen 


Sermocina'tion. 
Sermo'cinator. 
Sf.rmone'er. 

Si-'rMOMXG,  71. 
Sr'RMoMZE,  D. 
St;RMO\IZO. 

Sermo'sical. 
(first  styled  appren-     su™ostl?d.      See   VtmhtS; 
d""ree"i  I  ™llVt  JricHU,         A   discourse:    generally   applied  to  discourses 
Id.  lb.  Introd.  §1.  delivered  from,  or  adapted  to,  the  pulpit;   a  dis- 

course of  religious  admonition  or  instruction. 
Another  bisshop  tham  bi,  the  first  said  his  sermnun. 

Ii.  Brunne,  p.  143. 

Prechours  of  Godes  wordes 

Saven  thurgh  here  scn/ium  maimes  sunk*  fro  belle. 

Piers  Ploukman,  p.  114. 
Right  thus  while  false  semblant 


Leaf. 

Sp.  Seriei 


SE'RIES.      Ft.  Sine:    It.  Sent 
Lat.  Series,  from  serere.  to  knit  or  ji 

A  conjoined  or  connected,  succession,  or  course 
or  rrder. 

What  may  T  conclude  of  this  longe  eerie, 

But  aTter  snrwe  I  rede  us  to  be  merie, 

And  ihankeii  Jupiter  of  all  his  crace. 

Chaucer.   The  Knighies  Tale,  v.  3069. 

Such  divine  fatalists  make  fate  to  be  an  implexed  series 
or  cuiifjirenaiinn  nf  rauses,  all  in  themselves  necessary, 
Whereof  Glm!  is  the  chief.— Cudu-orth.   Intclt.  Sg*tem,  \\.  3. 

Jove  and  ethereal  thrones  !  with  heaven  to  friend, 
If  the  long  ie>ie*  of  my  woes  shall  end, 
Of  human  race  now  rising  fjom  repose 
Let  one  a  blissful  omen  here  disclose. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  20. 


[      The  Amnios   is  a  general   investment,   containing  the 
sudorous  or  thin  seiouhj  per-ptra    le  through  the  skin. 

■j.  b.  v.  c.  21. 


The  rumour  of  Ihe  throat.  1 
of  s vi. -din w'mg  and    hrealhins 

■ 

viscus.t)  of  the  humour.— Id.  lb.  CO. 

SE/RPENT,  adj.  \  Fr.  Serpenfe;     Ir.  Ser- 

Se'ki'fnt,  n.             I  prufr ;  Sp.  Serptente:  Lat. 

Sb'rpestinb,  adj.     .  Ser/irns,     prcs.    part,     of 

Serpentine,  v.       I  xerp  ere,  to  creep  or  crawl, 

Se'rpENTIZB,  V.        J    Gr.  Ep7T-€iv. 

Serpent,  adj.— serpentine,  winding,  writhing,  as 
the  motion  of  a  serpent. 

Serpentine  also  is— subtle,  crafty  as  the  serpent: 
in  any  way  resembling  a  serpent 

Or  if  he  axith  fvssche.  v.ln-tl  et  vc  schal  cj  ue  him  a  serpent 
for  the  fyssche.— Ifictif.  Luk,  c.  11. 

Or  vf  he  aske  fysshe.  will  he  for  a  fysshe  geue  him  B 
terpen!.— Bible,  1351.   lb. 

Is  eleped,  of  hi>-  kin 0- 

That  be  the  stone  nobfc  n  ol  nil, 

The  whiche  thai  m-*n  t-arbuiii-le  call. 

Bereth  in  his  heed  about  on  high  —Gmoer.  Con.  A.  b.  I. 

Nowe  this  plaunce  that  Tyndall  in  rajlinp  upon  popes 
maketh  by  ye  wave  at  al  temporal!  princes  and  lawt-s  i^  (yf 
they  playneU'  dutst  upeakc 

e  purpc 
al  the  terpentine  st 


S  E'  R I O  U  S.  ^  Fr.  Serieux ,-  It.  Seridso,  serin : 
Sf/rioi-sly.  V  Sp.  Serio  ;  Lat.  Serius  ,-  from 
Sb'hiousnbss.  /  se.  i.e.  sine,  and  risus  ;  an  origin 

to    whit  h    Vossins    does    not   refuse    his    assent, 

because   he    finds   in   Cicero  and  Horace,   serius 

opposed  to  jncosus. 

Averse  from  merriment  or  levity ;  sedate,  grave; 

weighty,  momentous,  important. 

S.iint  Paule  woulde  not  haue  made  so  serimts  and  earnest 
remetnbra>tce  of  the  putting  vpon  of  t lie  haudes  (  whiche  he 
K-iieirseth  as  earnestly  as  haptisnie")  if  it  were  hut  such 
customable  maner  thai  m-n  mave  doe  and  leaue  vndone  as 
ti.ty  list.— Si/  T  Afore.    Wnrket,  p  4S0. 

The  aTchehysshop  of  Yorke,  accordynge  vr 
des\re.  shewyd  vnto  them  serimnstn  the  voluntary  n 
syngeof  the  kyng.—Fabyin.  Chronycte,  an.  POO. 
Shee  that  taught 

Th*»  Granes  grace,  and  made  the  Vertucs  thought 


Chaucer.  Horn,  of  ihe  Rose. 
Then  sayd  he  thus  to  Palamon  the  knight; 

To  maken  you  asserten  to  this  thing." 

Id.   The  Knighies  Tale,  V.  3002. 
YVithonten  words  mo,  right  than 
False  semblaunt  his  sermon  began, 
And  saied  hem  thus  in  .uid.euce.— Id.  Bom  of  the  Rose. 

I  suppose  hee  [Jonas]  did  it  not  in  one  day:  but  went 
faire  and  easyly  nfL-achyin^  here  a  sernwi,  and  there  .ano- 
ther, and  ret>uked  the  sinne  of  the  people,  for  which  they 
must  perish. —  Tyndall.    lf'urkes,  p.  20. 


So  worthy  a  part  of  diuine  semice  we  should  grently 
■wrong,  if  we  did  not  estetme  preaching  as  the  blessed  ordi- 
nance of  God.  sermons  as  keyes  to  the  kingdome  of  h<-auen, 
as  wings  to  the  soule.  as  spurres  to  the  good  affections  of 

diseased  mindes.  — //-../.t.  La-Iis/asticail  VvUtie,  b.  v.  §  22. 


placed  there,  where  1 


.  felt 


easy  impression 


spired  ignorun 

These  obr-treperous  sermneinators  ma 
upon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.— H owell. 

The  wits  will  leave  you.  if  they  once  perceive 

For  senuoneeres.—B.Junstm.  Epigram  on  the  Court  Pitccll 


Theii 


>  up  of  feigned  stories 


With  Love's  deli; 


-Spenser.  Britain's  Ida.        thought  preaching  the  sole  work  of 


Messed  Virgin)  and  of  theii 
And  for  the  truth  of  this  I  appeal  t« 
dumes  of  their  sermons  and  postils  it 
er.M. 

c>:  sermonizing,  they  have  cast  off  God*! 
he  primitive  church  nevei 
Lord's  day. 


ride  a  puppy  of  me. 

j  sometimes,  and  oftentimes  ; 


Xirhi.tso't.   O't  the  Catechism,  \ 


sl.Wo). 


"  First  then  of  Ihe  first  (fnrcive  my  sf! 
namely,  of  Ihe  line  man."— Knox.  Ess.  No. 
.  »  Fletch.   The  Woman's  Prize,  Act  iii.  sc.4.  1     Jt  really  (rives  no  improper  idea  of  Ihe  method  which  the 
>!pli  with  this  man  compare  we  justly 


i-..ih,j\l 


..Vd. 


ordinary  ; 


s'ROSE,  ov\        Fr.    Sin 
'not  s.       ^     y  Sitrdsa  .■    £ 


Id.    Winter  Evenings,  Even.  37 
mix,    sernsile ;      It. 
Sp.    Seroso .     Lat. 
'Opos  (spiritu   in 


„>l,nl.  Drier  iplinn  ■■}  Scotland, 


Their  serpent  windiii. 

Circling  annul   

Empty  themselves 


Those  lesser  fires  ; 


.-.:.:■ 


M,ll.,n.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viL 

.1    Mill. 

•r  Saturn's  reign 

iteichain. — Di  untmond  s.  13. 

their 

ayming  at  their  fleet ;  and  that  we  much 
are  they,  so  serpent-like  c.sposd 
r    Iliad,  o.X'S. 


1  luht, 


When,  rlreaiiful  In  hcholil   fmm  n 

And  in  Doll  lv  sweep  alone  the  n   I  Ii 

Their  fluming  crests  above  tl  e  waves  they  show, 

Their  liellies  >eem  to  luir.i  t lie  tins  helovv  : 

Drgden.  Virgil.  j£,u-is.  h.  il. 

Slillinij/tiit.  vol.  ii.  Ser.5. 
In  those  fair  vales  by  Nature  form'd  to  please, 
Where  Gun  lain  livei  iih  ease, 

,'Tlie  rii  he, i  tract  '.he  Anrlalusiaus  know, 

l-'crlile  in  heiliaL'e.  cr.ileful  t 


■  ell    ■ 


II, 


The  Vision  of  Death. 


Old! 


r  leanness prndu 


fore-ground.  —  Mas  >n.   Sole  on  Gi/ir,  Let.  4. 

SERPI'G!NOnS 
jfine  .    11. ir.  l...t    Strplpo,  from  »   p  ■  ■• .  I"  i 


SerpU 


SER 

SERR,  V.     \       Pt.    Serrert      It.    Serr&re,    to 
Sr.'RR'Nn,  n.  (close,    compact,    which   (Skinner 

thinks)  is  from  the  L  it.  .S', ,,/,  o  il.  ohserare,  to  bolt 

or  bar.     And  sec  the  writers  in  Menage.      See 

Shaft. 
To  close,  to  compress,  to  compact,  to  constrain, 

to  force  or  press  close  together. 

For  the  heat  dotli  attenuate:  and  by  attenuation  doth 
send  forth  the  spirit  and  in<>i.>ter  put  ofabidy;  and  upon 
that,   ttie  more  gross  of  tile  tangible  parts  do  contract  and 

serve  \setr]  themselves  together. 

Bacon.    A'nh'ntl/  llhlorie,  §  ,SL\ 


Grinding  of  the  teeth  is  cruised  Mi 


-Id.  lb.  §714. 
'  the  browes.  is  a  gathering, 
Id.  lb.  §  710. 


SER 

i  S.  Edward  tyme  the  erle  suld  i 


Seinanntis  obeie  ghe  to  fleischl 

treiiil.lvtig  in  svmpiet.esse  ol'  ghee 
srr„,i,i„c  ,it  till-  ighe  .is  |,1  ■.■.  I1--J  10 
of  Crist,  doynee  tii"  iville  uf  tioil   I 


Piers  Plouliman,  p.  181. 

fll.'lic     .tll'l 


Impniient  thus  th?  TheMn  chief  sin 


Wilkin.   The  Epyoniad,  b.  ii. 
nginc  hath  devis'd, 
e,  like  his  own  fell  hand 

Gloccr.   The  Athcnaid,  b.  ii. 


SE' URATE.  ">       Fr.  Sier ;  It.  Seq-are  :  from 
Lat.  Sec-are.  to  cut ;    Sp.  Ser- 
'  rar  ;    Lat.  Serra,  quasi,  seccrra, 
also  from  sec-are,  (Vossius.) 
Resemblinaf,  formed  or  fashioned  like,  a  saw  or 
the  edje  of  a  saw. 

Th?  common  heron  hath  if  s  most  remarkable  parts  adapted 
to  litis  service:  lonelier  fur  w.niing.  nnii  a  long  neck  answer- 
aide  tiierelo  to  reach  piey.  a  w  uie  e\teusi  ve  lliroatro  pouch 
if;   long  tues.  with  sire   g  Iwnkeil  t.-ilmis,  one  of  which  is  re- 
in the  tlgnve  I 


If  while  they  [hei 


Tlie  t.i-rule>l  iioi'iier  in  tiie  [■■  r  il  uf  a  fl<evi:-r,  anil  the  frinee 
■n  the  wing  of  a  fly,  <iis;.l.:y  an  arcuia  y  of  delineation 
rhich  no  pencil  ever  yet  could  rival. — Knox.  Ess.  115. 


1,1.     1'lujSi 

.,-ri,e 

l"0!h  h.  i 

.c. 

presenteil 

li.nii. 

ff  and  to 
in  New  11 

ly'oMh 

hut  t 

-u;.o-tivi 

rd. 

l  ve  lay  o 

will   he  1 

aiiMriictli 

i-  ting 

r  or.  the  back 

cm.  Pulgar  Straws,  b.  ii 

.c.  2 

SERVE,  v. 
Se'rvage. 
Se'rvant,  n. 
Se'rvant,  v. 
Se'uver. 


FY.  Servir.  serfage,  ser- 
Viteur;     It.  Servire,  serri. 

serl-icio,  serladors  Lat.' 
S  '.  ire  ;  from  senuis,  so 
called — a  servanda,  seu 
custodierido;  sera-rercfrorii 

the  Gr.  tyvw.  See  Con- 
serve,  Preserve. 

A  servant,  or  one  who 
serves,  is  the  correlative 
of  master.      To  serve, — 

To  do  the  bidding  of  a 
master ;  to  obey,  to  per- 
form, to  execute  his  orders 
or  commands ;  to  work  or 
labour;   submit  or  be  sub- 


file me  alootn 
And  Martha 


I  be  delytterid  fro  s 


-Id.  Luk, 

I  about  much  seruyvr/e,  and  stode 


i  Bind"  (quod  she) 


Chancer.   The  Cle 


Than  was  he  both  in  lordship  at 

Id.   The  l'r< 

And  after  that  came  woful  F.me 


■  don  the  office  of  fun 


And  netheles  vet  or 
He  shope  his  feigiu 
To  knightes,  which 

Yafe  the  conqueste 


Id.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2012. 


Id.   The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8C72. 


He  set  his  body  tor 

The  kynge  vpon  this  wrongru 
To  kepe  his  reigne  from  set  naije. 


In  highe  estate  it  it 
To  go  to  lowe.  and  in 
It  greaelh,  for  to  go  t 


Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 
plite, 


For  the  elementes 
To  man.' 

Cassibulmi  hauynj 


ith  stonde  —  Id.  lb.  b.  i 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 
Id.  lb.  b.  v. 


ilmi  hanynge  indygnacion.  wrote  vnto  hvm  sharpe 
t  answeies  sl.ewv  nge  thai  he  and  euerv  uulilr  man 
tie  specially  to  kepe  his  countre  from  srrmiye.  and 

,.  ,,L-    his    stihgettcs    that    tl-ev   nc-jil  cna.y  hocrtic   & 

nlinate ;  to  aid,  to  help,  to  assist,  to  benefit,  to     francbyse.— Fabian.  Ckronycle,  c.  18 
rofit,  to  behove  ;   to  avail ;  to  supply  the  wants ;        _  .     „     , 

jpply   the    purposes,   stand    in    or   supply   ito\^l^£^2^&!^«Z& 
Jace  01  i  comons,  and  kepeth  them  iu  scritngc. 

In  to  the  lond  of  Crece  he  wende,  &  tho  woncde  he  there  Berners.  Frohsart.  Cronycle,  c.  381. 

OniiekuiiIc.*iirPi-iiiniii,i,inny  men.  that  tiior  were,  Whiche  cause  and  such  like  taken  away   lean  not  hut 

UM-ethennMraff^.  I  put  trust  in  the  place  as  Nic  romancers  do  in  their  <;,,Vs 


They  hnldc  that  it  is  not  lawfu 

cilliii.'  this  inanei    of  loin;  rind   m- 
nieiCeimary.—  Sir  T.  M«re.    Uuik<: 


P.i.  •_». 


It  foloweth  :   tn  <•  Clni-thti  r:-li;:i<>n  (v.h Vh   the  mercy  of 

Coil  would  haue  free,  otiely  with  the  celebratio  uf  a  few  and 

manifest  sacramentes)  they  uppit^se  with  sinulr  burdens. 

Barnes.   Workes,  p.  J74. 

When  Tynriall  hath  prnued  bythys  vnprohable  case,  that 

e  hotly  ol  Chr\h!  :   then    he  lame- 


Of  hi-.'tu>t  God  that  loves 


Oni.Aanus,  Act  1 


Of  him  uhc 
Done  to  his 

Svi  i  H';t    '•'.    . 


Btaum.  $  I'telck.   Tin  titder 

Those  lonR  and  suhordinaie  c-Mica 
mental  servicrab/rncxs  of  such  things, 
fancy,  no  desiyne-  .»t  any  Fn^t  Ciiim-. 


Cowhy.    The  Soul, 


»i'T<'s.  Ike  $.0  many 


,P- 11. 

And  heo  sclialle  he  fucIi,  fli.it  nn  prince  dnrre  hem  forsake, 
Ac  for  heure  nrowus^e  yladlichc  in  to  here  seruhr  take. 

Id.  p.  112. 
■William  was  hisheire.  receyned  the  heritage. 
That  we  kalle  the  bastard,  that  sette  vs  in  iritarje. 

Jt.  Brunne,  p.  52. 

-Id.  p.  290. 


faimer's  chit: 

pounds  a  yea 


(1     HI     eV      I 


t  afte 


WQX&.—  Tyudutt.   Wort 


To  tame  his  youth,  his  lofty  crest  downe  po'th£ 
His  threats  he  feareth,  and  ubeyes  the  raine 

Oi"  tlualdome  base,  am!  ■- >  ,//c,<,.^,  though  loth. 

I'airefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  via. 


;  needful  to  pii<  h  nprm  s 


an.-  diifi'ted.  and  in  the  ac-(|Uisi'n>n  ot  "hn 
passed  their  designs;  and  to  shew  the 
religion  above  all  other  means,  for  the  att; 


This  celebrated  father  is  full  and  express,  in  hi  a  famous 
creed,  against  any  thing  created,  or 
astertmg  one  undivided  glory  and  i 
Persons.—  Hatcriund.    W-iLa,  vol.  i 


iriinu  ut  all  the  three 


SET 

A  sitting;   the  time  or  duration  of  sitting  or 
meeting   to   sit ;— the   meeting   or   assembly   so 

sitting. 

But  the  last  day  of  that  parlament  or  session  the  prince 


SET 


the  I 


The  menaces  afTe.'tecily  and  insolently  thrown  out  on  one 
side,  and  the  flattery.  srrrilely  uilereil  on  the  other,  ate 
equally  i.l.|ei-ls  of  our  contempt. 

Bolingbroke.  Remarks  an  the  History  of  England,  Let.  12. 

But  it  [the  mechanical  or  corpuscular  philosophy]  princi- 
pally owes  .!s  re-establishment  and  lustre,  to  Mr.  Boyle,  that 
honourable  person  of  ever  blessed  memory,  who  hath  not 
only  shewn  its  usefulness  in  physiology  above  the  vulvar 
doctrines  of  real  qualities  and  substantial  forms  ;  but  like- 
wise its  great  terviceabtmen  to  religion  itself. 

Benlley,  Ser.  4.  i 

While  we,  O  shame 

Look  tamely  on,  an' 

tabl.orr'd, 


ShliCh.   Commonwealth,  b.  11.  Co. 
The   said   Lord  President   and  Council  shall   keep  fout 
gener  ' 

lue  by  the  spacer  of  one  whole  month. 

b.  i.  No.  50. 


tnd  comtth  for  to 
outrageous,  and 
le  Personnel  Tale. 


:  by  the  space  of  one  whole  month. 

Unmet.    Records,  pt. 
Then  of  thir  session  ended  they  bid  cry 
"With  trumpets  regal  sound  the  great  resu' 


i  base  degen't 


;  thel 


JEneid. 


By  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  commonly  called  t 
Apprenticeship,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  persi 
the  future  exercise  any  trade,  craft,  or  mysler 
exercised  in  England,  unless  lie  looi  previous 
an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  at  least. 

Smith.   IVenlth  of  Not,, 


ound  to  obey  the  unlawful  commands  of 


he  deals.— Palct 


eive  the  spectator.— Reynolds, 
Whose  trade  it  is  to  smile,  tc 


Dr  Johnson, I  y  his  int 
Pembroke  College,  I  ixfon 
time,  obtained  a  servitors 

Beauty  of  every  kind  i 
this   peculiar  advantage 


i,  Est 


Cau-per.   Table  Talk. 


v  chiefest  greets, 

Imitation  of  Jnvenal. 


SESQTIA'LTER.  )       Fr.  Sesqniaftire,    "one1 

Sesquialteral,         (and    a    half,   or   half    as 

much  again,  as  three  in  respect  of  two,"  (Cot-  I 

grave.)      Sp.  Sesr/aiaflera  ,    I. at   Si'^qilial/er,  sesqui, 

i.  e.  semis,  que;   Or.  H^ir/u,  half,  (  Vossius. ) 

e  rlanete  about  the  sun.  and  of 


Goth.  Sat-inn  ;    A.S.Sellan; 

Dtit.  Setten  :   Ger.  Selzen  ;    Sw. 

Scettia,  ponere,  loeare,  statuere, 

je'tter.  /  to  put  or  place.      See  Settle. 

Se'tting,  n.   j       To  put  or  place — in  any  state, 

position. 
To  set  firmly,— to  lix,  to  establish. 
To  set  in  order  or  according  to  rule  ;  to  dispose, 

To  be  hard  set, — to  be  set,  put,  or  placed  in  a 

1 .1  pu  .  or  place,  or  plant ;  to  place,  to  station, 
)  appoint  to  a  place,  station  or  office. 

To  set,  at  a  rental,— to  put  or  place  (in  the 
ccupatiori  of  another). 

tStJ  (with   prepositions') — is  used  as  eqi.ii\  alt  fit 
■      f  the  Lat.  Ponere. 


To 


the; 


are  pi  i 


ot  the  conij 
inst,  to 
set  upon,  to  impose  ;  to  set  across,  to 

)  also  frequently 
i    elliptical  ;    the 


•  proporti 
,  planets 


the  i 


SPSS,  v     i.e.  Assess,  (qv.)      See  also  Cess. 

When  the  hostages  were  brnuyht    in  hv  the  day  limitted. 


them,  the  Greci 


compos.' 
transpose. 

To  sit,  (with  prepositic 
used  in  phrases  or  expi 
ellipsis  must  be  supplied  from  the  context. 

To  set,  as  the  sun, — to  cease  or  desist  from 
motion  ;  and,  consequentially,  to  go  down  :  as  the 
S'ttinq  is  opposed  to  the  risiuq  or  apparent  ascent 
of  the  sun. 

A  set, — a  fixed,  regular,  usual  number  or  quan- 
tity ;  a  combination,  disposition  or  arrangement; 
that  which,  any  thing  which,  is  sit,  planted, 
staked. 


Forto  reise  the  treuage,  that  c 


hem  wvslyche, 

•tide  baldeliche. 
It  Gloucester,  p  If. 


:   lole 


la.  The  Tale  of  Met 


-Id.  Trail.. |  I 


Wherfore  if  thou  desire  this  blisse  in  paifite  ioye,  thou 
nust  set  thy  purpose  tlier  venue  toloweth,  and  not  lo  loke 
tier  the  bodily  goodes. — Id.  Tatutrunt  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 

The  tyme  seite  of  kinde  is  come, 

This  lady  hath  bir  chambre  noine ; 


Ascoaai.  Of  Hie  Affaires  of  Germany. 
Therefore  gatte  bee  them  his  eternall  sprite,  that  there 
riiglit  tiee  nothing  desired,  to  the  declaration  and  selling 
ut  of  his  worde.— Barnes.    Worlies,  p.  293. 

Than  began  he  sGvvhat  plainly  to  confesse  &  declare,  not 

Illy  what  be  had  done  lor  the  s.llio.je  forth  of  that  secte, 
hi  also  parlly  what  oppmiox  hv  anil  oiler  his  felovves  had 


Anone  afie 


kyng  • 


Northfolk  his  baner  wis  .lis;  l.iiei! 


bridge  ol  liuvincs,  a  company  of  heynnus.  by  the  settyny  on 

wlio  sayd  howe  tiny  knowe  all  ilie  counlrey,  and  that  they 
wolde  tiling  them  into  such  a  place  on  the  frenche  boost, 
yt  they  shulde  haue  some  wynnynge. 

Berners.  Frotssarl.  Cronyele.  vol.  i.  c.  58. 
He  pulletll  downe,  he  selleth  up  on  by  ; 
He  gives  to  this,  from  that  he  takes  away. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  2. 
Of  one  and  the  same  vine  hraunch,  a  man  may  in  this 
sort  make  many  kihus  oi'sioiis  or  ac'.. 

Holland.  Flinie,  b.  xvii.  o  SI. 

peggs  that  niake  this  n.usi.ke.  as  honest  as  I  am. 

.•  .    •  .,«a,e.  OUietlo,  Actii.  sc.  1. 


And  raild  on  I.a.lv    fortune  in  good  termes, 
111  good  set  termes.  ami  vol  a  moik-v  Inole. 

Slmk-spcnrc.   As  Y„a  L,ke  It,  Act  i 


Shall  stiike  bis  fathers  c 

Id.   Hen.  V.  Act !.  sc.  2. 
Nor  aged  Holms,  nor  his  son9,  were  there, 
Nor  servants,  absent  on  another  care  ; 

Their  on-hard  bounds  to  strengthen  and  adorn. 

St  Paul  was  tl„  refore  said  by  some  of  the  vulgar  Athenians, 

mi   not  only  to  Ii.hl-  m  ole  Jesus  a  god  bu:  also  Anastasis 

i  rcsti.  lection,  a  gtililess  too. 

Cadworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  5i9. 
Sebastian  Caho'n.  tiorn  in  llristnl.  of  Genoese  parents, 
ho  was  tli.-  cbiet  .  /.'.-  toil!:  of  I  In-  first  voyage  into  those 

arts,  was  constituted  the  liist  governor  thereof,  during  his 

I  s  ,  , I/,-,,,.    (I    Maiy,  Vol.  V.  C  40 


SE'SSION.  Fr.  Session,  It.  Srssidne :  Sp. 
Scssto ,-  Lat.  Sessio,  from  sessum,  past  part,  of 
Sai-ere,  to  sit.     See  Assize. 


Edward  had  thei  inaistri,  &  thanked  God  his  grace. 

Id.  p.  2?. 
&  said  Scotlond  suld  he.  thorgh  right  &■  olde  iclurssc, 
Holden  of  bis  se,  and  of  nun  els  that  as —Id.  p.  205. 

In  the  parait  of  a  pilgrim,  and  in  a  ponre  licknesse 
Holy  seyntes  hym  seih   as  mvere  in  -■•.'/    of  riche. 

Pars  Piouhman,  p.  2ns. 
And  all  that  hulpe  hvrn  eryc.  to  settcn  otht  to  sawe. 

Id   p.  M7. 
And  he  settide  on  hir  liise  hondis  &  anoon  sche  stood  up- 
right and  glorifiede  God.—  Wiclif.  Luk,c.  13. 
1708 


the  other  .>l.  uo  a  Oenianil  of  bis  own.  to  counterbalance 
that  of  the  plaintiff,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  |art. 

Bluck.lone.  Commcntaiies.  b.  iii.  c.  20. 

I  rerkon  the  times  of  Caesar  (Julius]  free;  because  the 
commolions  kit  eyiry  body  a  side  to  take;  and  the  parties 
were  pretty  eqaal  at  the  set-out. 


Byron.  Diary,  Feb.  18,  1821. 


SET 

SETA'CEOUS.     Lat.  Seta,  a  hair. 
Hairy,  bushy. 


the  rib  of  the  leal,  when  tender,  and  makes  way  fur  its  egg 
into  Hie  very  pitli  or  heart  thereof. 

Durham.  Phi/sico-  Theology,  b.  viii.  c.  6. 

SETH,  i.  e.  Asselk.      See  Assets. 
Wherfnre  it  may  wele  appere  to  all  that  rede  this  story, 
■that  what.  1  vnviifi.  this  mm  was  denied  of.  that  he  purged 
liym  in  suche  wyse,  hv  pnnuiiee,  that  he  made  a  seM  and 
Lincndcs  lu  Goddcs  pleasure. 

Fabi/an.  Froissart.  Crontjcle,  c.  194. 

SE'TON.     Fr.  Seton,  from  Lat.  Seta,  a  hair, 
of  which  the  seton  was  made. 

made  way 


dischaigc  ..f  I 


SE'VEN.  t.  Goth.  Sibun;  A.S.  Seof-on; 
Se'venth.  I  Dut.  Seven,  Ger.  Sieb-en  ;  Svv. 
Sk'venthly.  >  Sico.  In  Lat.  Septe.m;  Gr.'Eirro. 
Se'vennight.  I  Why  this  number  is  so  called 
Se'vesty.  J  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture. 
See  Waehler  in  v.  Sieb-en,  and  Lennrp  in  v.  'Eirro. 
Srveiiniyht, — a  space  or  duration  of  seven  nights 
(and  days),  a  week. 

Seventy. — ton  times  seven. 

Fro  tire  hy  gynnyng  of  the  world,  to  the  tyme  that  now  is, 
Sene  ages  tiler  hahbeth  y  be,  as  sene  tyme  y  wys. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  9. 
Seuentenc  gere  was  he  kyng  thorgh  conquest  &  desceit. 

R.  Bi  unite,  p.  51. 
Alle  thise  passid  the  se.  so  com  the  erle  of  Arloys 
In  prison  did  tliani  be  a  scnciiijijiil  in  Calcys  —  Id    p.  258. 


Thcr 


1  sustres.  that  i 


SETTLE,  v.  ~\  The  A.  S.  Saht-Unn,  snhl- 
Sb'ttle,  n.  j  linn,  are  found  (see  Lye)  used 
Sf.'tti.edness.  i  met.  componere,  to  com- 
Se'tti.ement.  j  pose,  i.  e.  to  set  or  put  toge- 
Sp.'tti.ek.  I  ther,    at    one,    in    peace,    in 

Se'ttmnq,  v.    )  concopd  ;    they  are  from  the 
verb  Saltan,  sillnn,  to  set.  to  sit. 

To  place,  fix  or  establish  ;  to  confirm  ;  to  cease 

deposit;  to  fix,  a  res:dcnce,  an  abiding  or  dwelling 
place  :  (met.  )  to  compose,  to  repose. 

Til  that  your  sight  t/tnteM  he  a  while. 

Then 


('/  vie  i  »,; 

-l'i    his  shil'tes  atiroache, 


>i,  p   125. 


.-  f.:l  i 


Beaain.  *  Flelch. 

Every  third  year  (after  I 
tion)  the  college  shall  giv 
and  ancient  Latin,  of  the  f 

They  come  up  many  tin- 

fallen  from  higher  places  - 

Itchanc'd.  a  cloud  of  he 

Stretchd  down,  dependt 
The  man  (their  he.irrv  v 

Our  design  was   to 
native  Indians—  Da 


n  proper 
■C..l"ve. 


ary  . 


On  her  [Piio'-cs- Sophia]  therein-,  an. I  the  heirs  of  her 

Blackslone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  3. 
of  the  pre*eu'  century,  in  the  act  of  ,.irt.  ■„,.•„/,  whereby  thy 

and  some  new  provisions  wi-iv  added,  at  ibe  same  fortunate 
£era,   for   better  securing   our    religion,    laws,   and    liheltles: 

people  of  England."  a  enidiog  to  the  anient  doctrine  of  the 

This  question,  (Who  were  to  be  considered  as  the  poor  of 

each  panshi  af'.ci  some  vaii.i'.nm,  v. 1  !.t..t  d.  t,  mimed  by 

the  1:1th  and  14th  of  Chatlis  II.  when  it  was  enacted,  that 
forty  days'  undislurbcd  residence  sho'iid  gam  any  person  a 
' '  i  any  parish 

Smith.    Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

(  sinters.— Id.  lb. 


:  elude,  and  8eye  ich  1 


this  i  but  til  serenttj 

brother,  yf  he  synne 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
:h  he  was  amendid  ; 


And  in  the  nc-cke  ol  all  the  uorld  diil  ride':" 

Spenser.    The  Rui, 
As  when  a  wearie  traveller,  that  strayes 
By  muddy. shore  of  broa  I  ,™.  , ,'i,.;l  Nile, 


Doth  ineete  a  crus 

While  this  great  C 
Who  fell  before  ...■ 
Or  under  lliou's  o 

SE'VER,  v. 
Se'veual,  v. 
Sf.'vf.ral,  Ullj. 
Se'veral,  n. 

SeVEI.a'i.ITY. 


i,t   r., 


odesty  and  women  once  do  sever, 

nay  hid  farewell  to  our  fame  for  ev«r. 
Diaijiun.  lunate*.  „j  .Siitiiburt/  to  the  Black  Prime. 


Hot  i  iitltcd.  Description  of  Ireland,  C.I. 
eneralt 


In  time  past,  the  people  of  this  ile  vsed 
their  grounds,  hut  now  rhey  dig  stonie  hil 
the  stones  thereof  tliev  make  rude  walles,  mu 
■'    'Description  of  II, , lutm 


of  Deuon 

So  both  tooke  goodly  ! 
The  Tyrian  lords  and 


Veil 


?ave,  and  parted  see 
ipettscr.  Faerie  Cine 
frojan  youth,  each  ' 


raijedy  of 

Darius. 

>rrr  ;    It.  Seve- 
from  the  Lat. 
y.Stparer's  It. 

rpantte. 

i.  e — 

to  disunite.  In  disjoin,  to  dis- 
part, to  divide,  to  distinguish. 
Set  mi/  is  used   as  a  verb 
in  l.olinshed. 
light  of  Christies  dispell  may  not  he  hid  nor 


And 


though 


f.d.-e 


I  lye, 


dome  so  well  111. ike  their  tale  befoie  hoi  that  their  vntrnuth 
shall  in  some  parte  appere. — Sir  T.  More,  Woiku,  p  209. 
I  Whan  y  Brytons  were  ware,  that  were  disparkled  and 
seueiud  iii  many  comics,  ihcy  ilrewe  to  thcynl  in  al  hasty 
wy.se. — Fnbijan    Chronijcte,  c.  92. 

Those  two  riuers  enclose  a  neck  of  land,  in  regard  of  its 
fruitfulnessc,  not  unworrhi  of  a  seueiniic: 

Carew.  Suruen  of  Cornwall,  fol.  152. 
j       In  midst  of  wrath,  of  wounds,  of  blood,  and  death, 


Then 


ck  the  stoutest  pou'rs  that  forward  press'd. 
Daniel.  C>ri(  Wars. 
1709 


B.Jonson.    The  Poetaster,   Act  V.  £0. 
Apollo  answerd  :  Strangers?  though  before 
Yee  dwell  in  wooddie  (.missus  ;  \cl  no  moro 
Yee  most  he  made,  yuor  owne  reeiprncalls 
To  your  lou'd  cittie,  and  faire  seueralU 
Of  wiues,  and  houses. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Htjmne  to  Apttti 
All  the  several  Hies  of  ihc  dcjiecs  prohibited  run  still  upc 


tirch  of  ('In 
>   dilh-ilii';: 

'  l'.t"ri,'e  1 


jiship,  huwei 
Hear  Phcebus  clipping  Hyai 


her's  blood, 
sight  could  vie 


Drayton.   The  Batons'  War 

ving  considered  ilie  precedent  apertions. 


Collect  their  ««■< 
To  search  anew. 
Amid  the  might 


For  the  clearer  a|  prehemling 
'.oeralltj  and  distinctly  of  each. 


ased  by  or  descends  i 


Still  in  thought  as  free  as  evi 

What  are  England's  rights. 

Me  from  my  delights  to  setei 


nianix,  p.  3d. 
they  be, 


iImA   Wo 


:  therein.— Id.  lb. 
id  the  inheritance 


wper.   The  Nee/roe's  Complat 


'RE.  I.  Fr.  SO  (re  .  [t.  Severe  ;  Sp. 
elv.  \  Seven) :  Lat.  Sevens,  from  the 
ity.    J   Gr.  Sefco-fai,    i.e.    venerari,  and 


Cquivillt'llt  to  0-ep.l'OS,  llltctalll'is  :    such,  adds  Vos- 

sius,  are  they  who  regulate  their  lives,  severe,  (so 

Rigid  or  rigorous;  exact, austere,  coerced,  stiict, 
straitened,  constrained;  distressing;  confined  to 
strict  rules,  to  method,  or  order,  within  bounds; 
strict,  methodical,  concise. 


Daniel.  Cleopatra,  Chorus, 
t  death.  I  did  but  jest: 


Vtiich  knows  no  pity, 


SEW 

pies  do  prove,  iliat 
he  Mnildiours  wai 
ie  capiaynes.  to  _s 


■nnnsesfheRoTTiiTnes, 

the  ermue  Kept,  woii- 


Cuduarlu. 

lntellec 

iual  Sgttem,  p 

ass  we 

on  now  to  the  Counci 

of  Arer 

■Sniiim,  in  the  v 

lirer  on  their  s 

useol  it  Willi  all  imae 

Wall 

am  very  apt  to  think  that  great  see 

rih,  of  punishm 

1  del 

eve  it  "ill  he  found. 

seldom  make 

men. 

—  Locke.  0,i  Edneiilm 

i,  i*i. 

or  nil 

st  Hie  masters  of  the 

liff-ren 

trades  be  BOBj 

to  exact  the  children 

,','.'„'.'" 

mie'm  eteryweek'.'™ 

Sun  i 

j-s,  should  l/e  set  apar 

foi    :  ■ 

he  liv 

s  of  children  and  ser 

"u.'iii' 

ilneed;»"ru°mieHy.  uj 

iddern  laws  rarely  i 

L-r  iLt.i 

s  —  Id.  lb. 

Air1  aaor  with  divers  sp 
The  flcshe.  "hen  it  »  as 
Sue  t,'lk..-lll,and  tn:iket!i  I 

Ol  every  cunr.se  ttie  (live 

'I'll.-  Strang 

Tli.it  «erc  thai  day  scrv 


l.idynlc.  Siege  of  Troy. 


i  g.uilbole,  d 


>EW,  n.  )  Spelman  describes  the  office. of 
Jr'wer.  f  Sewer  to  be — -to  taste,  and  place  in 
er.  the  dishes  at  a  feast ;  and  he  adopts 
opinion  of  Cnwel,  that  the  word  is  de- 
:<l   from   the   Fr.  Asseoir.  disponere.  eollncare. 


(u, 


,T 


lislli 


all  i T 


To  carr.de. 
To  haue'gud 
And  plum-pics  for  a  king. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  24. 

Goth.  Stiijan  ;     A.  S.  Siwiatl  ; 
Sw.  Sj.       In    Lat.  Sa-crc ;     Gr. 
Kouravtti',    for   kutu  -  auciv, 
existed.) 

I'.,  join  together,  by  the  intervention  of  string;, 
thread,  silk,  ixc.  ;  by  needle  and  thread,  silk,  &c, 
or  other  material,  prepared  in  like  manner. 
Sonime  sewelhe 


SEW,  or  "I 
Sow,  v.       K,-  Sv 


olde 


d  fygge  leues  together  and  made  them 
womlren  I  hegan 


Yematmes  Prologue,  v.  15,974. 
they  were  naked,  they  sowed 


.ved  the  art  of  sowing. 


With  spear  and  s 
And,  leaving  thi: 


Tin-  S.ut  Shepherd,  Act  l 
^Eacides  to  spin  and  sew? 


I  field 

lluliler  P.lilas 


:,jL, 


Drydi 

SEW,  v.  \      See  Sue.     Fi\  6Vit\?,  to  follow  : 

Sb'wer.  f  issir,  to  issue,  to  go  or  depart  out, 
to  flow  ..n-th,  ( Cotgrave. ) 

To  sew  a  pond — is  to  flow  or  eotise  the  waters 
to  flow  forth;  and,  consequentially,  to  drain  the 
pond. 

Sneers   (called  shores)  —  are  courses,   canals, 


some  cermnnnics  he  rode  to  the  table,  when  he 
delivered  his  hobby,  and  srwal,  kneeling  at  the 
table  where  the  emperor  was.  All  this  seems  at 
van  in  e  with  the  common  etymology. 

What  can  snoed  here  mean  ;  probably,  sai/erl, 
assayed  or  tasted.  The  Fr.  Essayenr  is  one  that 
tastes,  or  takes  an  assay ; — essayer,  is  to  take  a 
taste,  make  a  trial  of; — essay,  is  the  taste  or 
essay  of  a  princes  meat,  or  drink,  and  also  the 
vessel  whereon!  or  piece  whereof,  it  is  t  iken,  (see 
Cntyrave. )  Sewer  then  may  be  from  Essayenr, 
sni/eur.  To  sew, — from  the  verb  Essayer.  sm/er  : 
and  the  noun,  from  the  French  noun,  applied  as 
we  now  use  gout,  or  haul-gait,  to  dishes  or 
viands  of  hiirh  taste  or  flavour. 

The  French  have  also  their  Escuyer  trenchant, 
a  carver  or  squire  of  the  mouth;  also,  a  taster; 
(for  he  that  carves  to  a  prince,  ever  tas'cs  of  what 
he  carves,  before  his  master  touch  it, — Cotgrave.) 
And  from  this  escuyer,  our  sealer,  is  by  some 
thought  to  have  sprung ;  but  the  carver  or  carving 
esquire  has  his  share  in  the  tasting. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  —  Semes  are  dishes,  from 
the  same  verb  Asseoir.  Slay  it  not  be  from  the 
verb  to  Seethe  ? 


Tale  v.  10.381. 


nil  ilyd  VIM. 


Cltronycle,  an.  1376. 
bster  thy  wool. 
isbandiy.  September. 


t.g  the  pleasant  vi.leiges  I 


M  .:-i.    /'. 


The  dregs  and  feculence  of  ev'ry  land. — Cowper.  Task. 
SEX.      ^       Fr.  Sexe  ;    It.  Scsso  :    Sp.  Sexo  ,■ 
Sexus,   or  scans,   fiom  the  old 
,  for  sextain,  because 
(per  sexum)   animal   is   cut   'secatur)   or  divided 
into  male  and  female,  (Vossius.) 

The  division  or  distribution  into  male  and 
female  kind ;  as  distinguished  into  male  or 
female. 

Sexual,  is  a  very  common,   though   modern, 


X.      ^       Fr. 

xt'AL.  VLat.5 
xf.d.    J  supint 


SEX 

Dor.  Stay  Sophocles 
Let  not  soft  nature  so 
(And  lose  her  gentle  *r 

ilea 

with  this  tie  up  my  sight, 
raiialarm'd  lie 

x'd  huiuanitie) 

l/».  t  Flclch.  Four  Plages 

Till  Theseus  in  las  arms  c.inviv'd  villi  rare. 
Tar  from  so  sa.l  a  si   lit,  the  sww 
"Tvvere  lo: 

r's  fate, 

iVlieniutt  a;.i.ru.(  i.ai-  to  .he  nuptial  state. 

Drtjilcn.   Palam-jn  #  Arcilt 

A  wife  !  ah,  gentle  deities,  can  he 

1 
All  things  would  prosper,  ml  the  '. 

J'upe.  Januanj 

vixens.vvhosopi 

that  he  became  ever  afti  i  a 

the  only  theatrical  writer,  pill  aps  the  only  poet.  111 

entertained  an  aversion  to  the  »cr.—- 

The  adoption  of  the  v  or  Martyn 

at  Cambiidce.  and  In   In 

sideied    as   the  rent   of   '  the   Ltlluean 

system  ill  Britain. — Putteneu.  Sketches  if  Botany. 

SEX.VGENARY.  )      Ff.SexagfMtfa  i  \t.Ses- 
Sexage'simal.  j  sai.ti.M  ;  Sp.  Sexagenario, 

sixlv,  six  lens,  or  thre 

Sexagesimal,  (Lat.  Sexagesinius,)  the  sixtieth. 
These  are  the  textigeno  ,   .arris,  who, 


i  acctcncy  a 


ravitj  of  dress  suitable  n 

(',.,.  '  u    ( 

SEXA'NGULAR.  \      Hating  six  angles  («s 
Sexa'ngi-laiilv. 
Chrystal  is  in  its  na 


ainiihs). 


SEXE'NNTAL.  Lat.  Sex,  annus,  at  every 
sixth  year,  or  lasting  six  years. 

This  evil  was  not  so  much  the  vice  of  their  constitution 
itself;  as  it  must  now  lie  in  your  contrivance  of  sexcuntatl 
elective  judicatories. — Burke. 

SF,'XTANT.  )      Fr.  Sextant,  textile!  It.  Ses- 

Si'.vnt.E.  t  d  S  1  lil ,-   Lat. 

Sextans,  sextilis.  from  six,  six.  We  have  the 
words,  but  not  their  particular  usage,  Irom  the 
Latin. 

A  sextant  is  an  astronomical  instrument  mea- 
suring GO  deg.  or  the  tilli  part  ol  .'Kill,  the  circle. 

SliIiIi:  in  astrology,  at  the  same  6th  distant  ; 
or  two  signs,  SO  deg.  each. 

To  the  hlanc-moone 

Her  office  they  presrrib'd.  to  til*  other  five 
Thir  plauetaric  motions  and  aspects 
'  ,  square,  and  trine,  i 


Ofn 


s  efheacie.—  Millnn.  Paradise  Lost,  b.x. 


I  speake  against  l 
o  I  haue  done  heft 


nd  music  be  tolde 


Though  daunger 

Gascoiyne.    The  Complaint  of  Phtjlomene. 
The  -vcr  of  womankind  of  all  other  is  most  bound  to  have 
egardful  eye  to  men'!  judgments.— Sidneg.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 
Her  eyes  at  all  points  arm'd  with  those  deceits, 
That  to  her  sex  are  natural  every  way. 

Dragton.    The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret, 
J710 


That  the  re  il  .  >.  is  terminated  in  the 

o'.iserv  aliinis  have  convicted  il  of  faM.nori  ;  and  that  [that] 
planet  receives  the  riusliy  li.tM.  wc  discern  in  its  textile 
aspect,  from  the  eaith  si. 

Glanvill.  l\,,uig  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  18. 

In  one  halfhnur,  I  have  learnt  to       i 

With  an  indifferent  .coed  ui.a'c  :  conjunction, 
Opposition,  trine,  sijuare.  and  sixii'.e,  ere  now  no  long;! 
liu-  bears  10  me,  1  llianl;  my  si. 

Dri/den.  An  Evening  s  Zone,  Act  iii. 

The  intercourse  of  trade  olid  friendly  offices  was  carried 
on  lii.tvv.eii  us  and  the  natives,  wiiiini.t  being  disturbed  by 
any  one  accident,  till  the  evening  of  the  :^d,  when  a  man 
found  means  to  pet  into  .Mr  Bay.y's  observatory,  and  to 
cairy  oil' a  s,.e!u nl  unobserved. 

Cook.  Tliird  Votjage,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

SE'XTON.  )      Fr.  Sacristain  ;   It.  Sagrtst&no , 
Sr.'xTONRv.   )  Sp. Sacristan ;  a  iarra  loco  querli 

custodit;  from  the  sacred  place  of  which  he  lias 
the  i  ii...  Spelman  says  he  was  called  by  our 
ancestors  seyerstane. 

The  same  maistcr  Joban  W'orens  for  all  his  prmnoeions 
he  r.  signed  the  ail.  and  i.  '(.  ■■■!  m  I  '  "  "  "■  '  1a  1 
lvueng,  and  that  was  the  .u.el,„n,  of  our  lady  churche  in 
Renes,  worthe  by  \ere.  if  he  be  resydent.  a  C  frankes. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Crongcle,  vol.  ii.  c.  197. 

Let  the  merry  hells 

joys  work  unknown  miracles) 
hout  help  of  sexton,  and  presage 

;   fox  future  age  ! 
Cowley.  On  liis  Majesty's  Return  cut  of  Scotland. 


SHA 


The  sextan  or  deeper  nf  this  cell  was  apprehended,  and 

N„  trivial  price 

Should  set  him  free -  siiinll  should  he  my  praise 

atm-rs  ml  (if  2IJO0  pound  \vh  I'll  Juid'er  1  •  .1. 1  in  dwindle    and 

To  lead  him  shackled,  and  expos'd  to  scorn 

Of  gathering  crowds,  the  Britons'  boasted  chief. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiii.  c.  I. 

J.  Philips.  Blenheim. 

They  may  b  ta  dispensation  to  hold  the  clerkship  and 

lie  told  me,  that  most  of  the  men  and  women  on  the 

island  were  thus  pointed:    and   also  that   they  had   all  ear 

EjectedT^akeToonTror-httman  earth  ■ 

rings  made  of  gold,  and  gold  shackles  about  their  legs  and 

arms. — Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1690. 

The  monarch's,  ten,  in  1  and  the  teuton's  trade  ! 

Young.  Com  plaint,  Night  9. 

He  carried  with  him  the  shackle  of  thebilbo-bolt  that  was 

about  his  leg,  which   was  taken  from  him,  as  soon  as  he  got 

Parish  clerks  and  sexlont  are  also  retrarded  by  the  com- 

on shore    by  one  of  the  chiefs,  and  given  to  Omai. 

mon   law.  as   persons  v.-|  „    haic  fice'u,.!ds   in    their  nllices  ; 

Coo*.   Third.  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

and   til-,.-.   ■,.   t             ,    :           n    ,-.   I    •    punished,  jet  they  can- 

SHAD.       ftpctrmr  savs     the  fish  railed   hi-  Plinir 

SE'XTUPLE.      Six  times,  six-fold. 
Winch  well  a-reeth  unto  the  proportion  of  man ;  whose 


Brawn.   Vulgar  Eirours,  b.  iv.  c.  5 
SHA'BBY.    "\       Lyeisinelinedtothinks/M%: 


manno    clothed    in 


Tsat  d  i.n    on  one  of  1 


The  New-River  Head. 
I,  at   the  other  end  of 

''c'/d'.nii'ih,  Ess.  r. 


Touke.  Diversions  of  Purley,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 

SHACK,  n.  Perhaps  Shake.  The  grain  shaken 
from  the  ripe  ear  ;  and  which  lin-s  were  turnd  out 
to  find  and  feed  upon.     Applied  generally  to — 


Yoke  seldom  thy  swine,  while  the  shuck  time  doth  last. 
Timer.   II usbandi ,,,  September. 

SHA'CKLE,  v.  ~\  A.  S.  Seeacuh  Dot.  Schae- 
Sha'ckles,  n.  )■  chel ,  Junius  thinks,  may  be 
Shack-lock.  J  from  the  A.S.  Sccac-au,  to 
shake,  because  a  prisoner  in  shackles  cannot  mote 
without  shaking  them.  Skinner, — from  the  verb 
Shacchclen.  to  involve,  to  infold;  and  this  from 
Shack™,  rapere,  borate  robbers  deserve  a  chain 
of  the  ki.id  called  shackles.      To  shackle  is— 

To  fetter,   tp   manacle,   to   chain;    to  impede, 
embarrass  or  restrain,  free  action  or  motion. 


SHAD.  Gcsner  says,  the  fish  called  by  Pliny 
(ix.  48)  glands  is  the  Ger.  Schad;  so  named  from 
Schade  (see  Scathe),  a  damno  quod  iulert. 

With  this  staffe 

Old  Alvarez  has  led  up  men  so  close, 


The  wiles  the  prince,  prickt  with  reprochful  shame, 

Reviving  thnnekt  of  glory  and  of  fame. 

United  all  his  pomes  to  ],uiue  limiselfe  from  blame. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c 
The  eastern  A 


ern  Avon  vaunts,  and  doth  upon  her  take 
To  be  the  onlj-  ci.ild  of  sliadejnt  Savernake. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  e.  3. 
Enforst  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  s/uiilie  gnne  not  fair  away  they  spide, 
That  pruuiist  aide  the  tempest  to  withstand. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
They  say,  that  in  the  towne  Syene  (which  is  above  Alex- 

"'  IM  ;m  ^ ■')    •••'    nomie-ll.le    ill    the    i.niMcS    of    slimmer 

it  a  pit  hesunke  in  the  ,-„„!  i,  „ p., hi  alloier 


I  directly  t 

h  his  [Tibald]  I 


II.,. 


.73. 


and  through. 


Like  bleeding  * 


■swift  desire, 


Beaum.  $  Flelch.  Love's  Cure,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
The  last  [Hasselquist]  says  that  the  shad  is  found  in  the 

Mediterranean  near  Smyrna,  ami  on  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
n.-ar  Rosetto;  and  that  ill  the  months  December  and 
January  it  ascends  the  Nile,  as  high  as  t'ano;  tint  n  ,s 
stuffed  wild  pot  joram,  and  when  dressed  in  that  manner 
will  very  nearly  intoxicate  the  eater. 

Pennant.   The  Shad-herring. 

SHADE,  n.  ~\  Dut.  Schaede,  schaeduwe, 
schaedataen  ;  Ger.  Sckatt.en. 
It)  Su-.  Skuijga,  ski/i/tja  ;  A.  S. 
Scade,  see ud 'cut a n  ;  Goth. 
Scadau,  which  Junius  thinks 
has  a  manifest  affinity  with 
the  Gr.  2ma,  umbra.    "Tooke 

and  part'  of  A.S.  Scead-an, 
Goth  Skaid-an,  (but.  Scknjd-en,  GUr.Sctieiden), 
sepurare,  sogregare,  dividere  ;  and  mean  (some- 
thing-, any  thin":)  secluded,  separated,  retired  ;  or 
something  by  which  we  are  separated  from  the 
weather,  sun,  Sec.      Shade,  consequentially,  is— 

Obseurcness,  darkness;  cloudiness,  gloominess; 
coolness,  shelter  ; — a  retired  or  sheltered  place  ; 
lit  whirl)  shelters,  obscures. 
Shade  or  shadow, — the  representation  of  form 
'  figure,  separating  or  obstructing  light. 
To  shadow, — to  darken,  obscure,  protect,  cover  ; 
so,  to  represent  obscurely,  darkly,  imperfectly; 
to  sketch,  delineate  or  describe  imperfectly,  in  an 
unlitiis'.ied  style. 
: kyng  r 


Godes  blesside  body,  hit  bar  for  c 
And  lot  a  fereth  the  feonde.  for  s 
May  no  grysliche  gost  glyde  titer 


„,.,, 


lay  iv 


Peter 


be  he  came  by,  might  shadow  some  of  the.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Certes  a  shadnwp  hath  likenesse  of  the  thing  of  which 
ladoivcd— Chaucer.   The  Persones  Tale. 

Thou  nowe  knowest,  that  thilke  very  reuerence  lie  ma 


i  by  l 


■  ■./,,',(',, ,,  ij  transitorje  dii 


The  line  of  distance,  which  makes  the  third,  with  all  its 

dominations  and  simdoiciui/s. —  Ecelyii    UJ  Aielnteeliira. 

■ Darkness  now  rose, 

As  day-light  sunk,  and  Inougl.i  m  low-ring  night 

Privation  men  ol  ligl.'t  an,,  a;, sent  day. 

Milton.  Pmii'dise  Regained,  b.  iv. 
The  Jews'  religion  was  of  far  less  perfection  and  dignity 

;■'"    "    rs.  "ins    g    11, ,,t    mil!,    whcicol    tlmrs   Was    bit   a 

Hooker.  Eeclesiuslicall  Polilie,  b.  viii. 


that    doling   Ins   voyage  along  the 


)  do  good  to  both.— Dryden.   Viiyil.  ACtieis,   Ded. 


we  called   Lii nchc.u i  "due.  because   h 
both  wind  and  sun.— Coo*.  Second  I'e 

t  means  by  which  the  painter  works,  and  on  which  the 
of  his  picture  depends,  aie  light  atal  .hade,  wan,,  and 
olours.— Reynolds.  On  the  Ail  of  Painting,  Note  39. 
!  of  the  first  rules,  for  instance,  that   I  believe  every 


Id.  Boeeius,  b.  iii. 

l,',|lt  .ii d  ,„  .,'.;.  ,'      ,'   '•.;.;,'.,.',  ,..,,,' ugure,  and  adark 

or  Narcissus  shortly  to  tell, 

v  ad .lino  to  that  well 

As  they  in  r-i.ip  fa!-,    .  mis.  their  Ii!.  linings  are  of  thekind 

day,  when  be  came  from  hunting.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

"tc'i'm'/'V      '",".".'.,  '.'       ■iMnri''',;'"!!,,!'!™1'™!1™! 

How  is."  (quod  1)  "  that  he  is  shaded  thus 

ieo|s'.'"ii"l  ■■  '    '.'    :'-,'        !.  '..■  'hen-  e)  is' 'aiid'ol'leii 'lea/them'to 

lib  yonder  cloth,  1  not  of  what  colour?" 

Id.   The  Court  of  Loue. 

SHAFT.         ^      Ger.  Schafl,  sai/ilta,  el  owmc 

here  he  hcholdes  the  worde  that  sholde  confounde 

,       in  bin    S,  ,.„,,,„:     'lbe    A.s'Srnf-an, 

iZ^vJS^T^ZSTS,*  wr'e ' 

hurt,  throw  or  shift.     A. uf  1  .-oke  concurs,  that 

shaft  means,  thai  v.hfch  is  slwo'd.      Applied  to— 

SHA 

AnV  missive  weapon ;  an  arrow,  (sc.  east, 
thrown,  shot  from  a  bow;)  to  tli.it  by  which  a 
cart  or  otiier  c.rria^e  is  s/wcrd  or  fnrctd  along. 

Shaft  of  a  mine, — the  opening  sluiced  or  sho- 
velled into  it. 

Sh  ft  of  a  pillar, — perhaps  from  the  shipe  re- 
sembli'n,'  the  maud  arr  w  or  missile  weapon. 

Soinner.  in  v.  "  Sceafles-bi/rq,  Shafies-bary,— 
so  called  happily  (saith  Mr.  Camden)  from  the 
churches  spire-steeple,  such  as  the  Saxons  called 
shafts.  Rather  ( 1  t.ike  it)  from  the  fashion  of  the 
hill,  being  round  and  smooth,  s/iafl-lihe.  and  giving 
name  to  the  place  before  any  church  there 
erected." 


SHA 


SHE 


tham  away  thei  j 


The  inhabitants  could  not  inform  him  of  the  colour,  shag-  ]       Tresore  that  thei 

■tdiieii,  and  other  qualities  ..I  llie  dog.  It-  Brnane,  p  3!1 

More.  Mj.teraofGodUnr>t,(\t,m.)         He  sigh  his  wvves  modir  liggynge   and  uckakm  \>ith 

.   a-    r     .    „■       a     n.  .h.!,,!.,,  fever**.— Wiclif.  Matthew. c. 8. 

And  in  iim.t  nT  luiir.  Aji'lu.  v.  !:o  had  cast,         I 

About  liis  hri  'hi  :i-,nei  t,  a  cln ul  ;  mil  hi  1  h<More  1 1 i in  beare         Thei  schulen  gyve  intn  youre  bnsum  a  pond  mesure  and 
Jotcs  huge  .1  Hi  11  h-wl.ere  .l.o,;S  ,■  sin  hi.  Wei  IllliJ,  Mil!  ,,■/,  i/.„„  Holder  and  uvelllowilige 

Chapman.  ll«mcr.  Iliad,  b.  XV.  j  Id.  Luk.e.6. 

„f  all  earths  crassie  sphere,      ^^toEA 

*  headstrong     B«"e  into  y.mre  Usomes  -HiUr.  IUI.  /,.. 
With  tint  l!ie  cli-nle  his  cluh'.c  gan  iA«A'<?, 
So  huge  a  worke,  and  not  to  us,  due  offerings  first  enrtan-i".'         Frtuming  ins  eyen  gau  w  make, 

Id    lb.   b.  vii.    I        An  i  hidnus  there,  as  man  in  fa   (*, 

For  ire  lie  brent  in  his  visage  —Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R, 


Father  of  Grids,  wil 

IT  tii'Mi  wilt  see  the  shag-liaird  Greeks, 


;  an  old 


.-,  It's  I 


inke  is  him  byraft, 

e  as  is  a  shaft 

er.    The  Kntg/tles  Tate, 


;  cipres  death  to  plaine, 

id.    The  A-semblg  of  Fowls. 


not  far  from  London,  who  had 

hand-basket,  sn  that  in  tinie  tlttr  *hag-d»y  was   so  well-bred, 
thai   his  master  us'd   l-i   send   him  by  himself  In   Simlhlield 
mouth,  and  a  note  in  the 
■Howell,   b.iv.  Let.  33. 


Shambles  wiib   . 


I  will  spepke  of  those  shnfles 
daye.  nio-t  commonly  do  appro 
three  principal!  pans,  the  siele 
whereof  every  one  must  be  sevt 

vhich   Ku-Jisheinen.  at 
e  and  allnwe.     A  .-hnfl 

rallye  upnken  of. 
Ascham.    T'.xnphilus, 

Therefgre  let  your  how  have  gnnd  bigge  hende.  a  s 

spoken  of.— Id    lb. 

0pon  a  day, 

Dan  Faunus  cbaunst  to  mee 

and  shaft 

s  did  raunge, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b  ii.  c.  2. 
Called  they  are  so.  for  that  they  are  but  a  cubite  or  three 
nine  inches.  — Holland.   PlF..ie,  b.  vii.  c  2. 

Arhilles  march'd  not  to  the  field, 


1  V„| 


icer  stumbles  in  the  shaft. 

nows  he  was  nut  meant  for  draft. 

Lloyd.    The  Cobbler  of  Cripplegate's  Letter. 

■  influence  of  uninst  preposition  it  must  he  attri- 
liat  stime  kinds  of  literary  pursuits,  indisputably 
Hi  least,  sued  as  the  study  of  antiquities,  have 
acked  with  all  the  shafts  of  ridicule. 


SHAG.  adj. 


Knox,  Ess.  73. 

(A.  S.  Sceacga,  coma, 
a  bush  of  hair ;  also  the 
boughes.  branches,  and  leaves 
oftrcesorhearbs:  also  flames 
like  hairs.  Hereof  our  shagge 
for  clothe  of  an  high  nap  :  as 
also  our  shock,  for  a  shaggy, 
or  shaqgp.d  doirs,  (  Somner. )  Shock  is  shake,  the 
past  part,  of  shake,  and  written  by  Harrison 
shocked,  shack'd.  Shag,  may  be  snaked,  shak'd, 
shag,  meaning  any  thing  shnked,  in  the  bushy, 
rou'sh,  confused  state  of  hair,  leaves,  shaked. 

Bushy,  rouijh,  rugged  ;  uncombed,  unsmoothed ; 
unpolished. 

Pope  uses  the  verb  almost  literally  ;  i.e.  shaken, 
shattered,  bruised. 

Pand.  I  will  serve  :  your  offers  must  he  full  of  bounty, 
■velvets  to  furnish  a  gown,  silks  for  petiroats,  and  foreparts, 
shag  fur  lining. 

Beaum.  fy  F letch.   The  Woman  Hater,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Full  hlacke  and  griesly  did  his  face  appeare, 
liesmeard  with  smoke  that  ni-h  his  eye -sight  blent ; 

\\';l   ,    in     ;-"■!    I .  i  ■ .  l  I"  ■  I .   :  v  r  i .  I    i:     .  i  i  I  ■  ■   .■  '.     ,.w     .'   lic'ire. 

The  which  he  never  wont  to  combe,  or  comely  slieare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  the  gnat  hart,  and  differing  onely  in 
the  beard  and  long  shag  about  the  shoulders. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  33. 
"When  as  those  fallow  deer,  and  huge  haunch'd  stags  that 

graz'd 
Upon  her  shaggy  heaths,  the  passengers  amaz'd 
To  see  their  mighty  herds,  with  high  palm'd  heads  to 

The  woods  of  o'ergrown  oaks. 

Drayton.  Pohj-Olbion,  s.  12. 

Tlound-roofd,  short-jointed,  fet  locks  shag  and  long, 
Bioad-breaei,  full  eyes,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide. 

Shakespeare.  Venus  *y  Adonis, 


Holinshed.  Description  of  Britaine,  c.  10. 
.ere  somtime  white  buls  with  shackt  heares 


But  full  great  pittie.  that  sn  faire  ; 


For  on  asandie  lull.  Hi  .!  still  -lid  (titt 
And  fall  avay,  it  mounted  was  lull  hie: 
That  every  breath  of  heaven  shaked  itt. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  I.  c.  i. 

■ —  When  soon  the  troubled  ground, 

On  her  black  bosom  felt  the  thumier.  which  awoke 
Her  genius,  with  the  shock  th.it  vu.lentlv  *W,* 
Her  entrails.  Drayton.  PotgOlbion,  s.  S2. 

Jove  was  extremely  mou'd  with  him,  and  said,  What 


and  curled  manes  like  fierce  lions. 

Id.  Description  of  Scotland,  c.7.  Tho„  V.^iaie^Aa/rVr  of  the  earth,  thou    lord  of  , 

cent  can  foil,  seas?  Chapman    H'-mer.  Hind, 

floLks  of  shag-wooCd         Thou  makest  us  a  by-word  among  the  heathen;  a  i. 
of  the  head  among  the  people  —Plaint  ,4. 

ewhohad  thcirkeep.  

u.  iu,t    Poly-Olbioii,  s.  13.  ^llt  when  aloft  he  shakes  it  in  the  skies. 

Shouts  in  their  ears,  and  lightens  in  their  eyes, 
-  A  bleak  expanse,  j        Deep  hnrmur  seizes  evcrv  (ireeian  breast. 

with  wavy  meks,  cheerless  and  void  |      Their  force  is  humlled,  and  their  fear  con  feat 


Then  proves  if  he 

And  makes  amongst  the  herds, 

Them  frighting  from  the  guard  o 


S'i'I'I  HI 


Of  ever 

Flie*  en 


i  the  dreary  i 


It  s 


Pope.  Ilumri 
;  highly  probable,   that  the  shake  I 
'    by  the  firing  and  explo 


lll.ul. 


ulptu 


5  frontispiece  appear'c 


In  shaw,  spoils  heie    l'heseus  was   beheld. 
And  Perseus  dreadtul  with  Jlinnrva's  sliield. 

Pope.   The  Temple  of  Fan 
As  if.  like  him  of  fabulous  renown 
They  had  indeed  abili 


The  -v 

Though,  from  the  colour 
probably  be  that  of  the  larg 


:ent  in  song  —Cowper.   Task. 
and  shag-jiness  of  the  hair,  ai 


,  [if  thai 

capable  or  reaching  near  so  far  as  divers 
done,  but  that  the   fire   passes  through 


I  believe  they  would  cordially  agree  with  me.  that  a  truly 
excellent  comedy   is   that  wliieh  causes   them   -o 
sides  most  freqneutly  with  the  du.lleiy  ul  Us  iCenes.  and  the 
wit  and  humour  of  its  conversation. 

Knox.   Winter  Evening*.  Even.  54. 

Puff.  Why,  by  that  shake  of  the  head,  he  gave  you  tn  un- 
derstand that  even  though  they  had  nioe  justice  in  their 

a  greater  spirit  shown  on  ihe  part  of  the  people,  the  country 


f.dl  i 


<  the 


nbuion  of  the 


r  sea-bear.  For  the  hand  ul"  the  heart  is  the  index,  declaring 

r,  b.iiLc.5.  If  well  or  if  ill.  ho«  its  master  »ill  stand: 

I  heed  not  the  loimtie,  of  its  f.i-  i.dship  tbatV  swearing 

SHAGUE'EN.      Fr.  Chagrin  ,-  It.  Zigrino.    See;         I  judgeof  afriendby  theiAaAjo" 

the  two  last  quotations  from  Goldsmith. 

"  I  have  laid  it  all  out  in  a  bargain,  and  here  it  is,"  pulling     wrote  Marino  Faliero]  so  it  can  be  no  great  shakes. 
out  a   bundle  from   his  breast:    "here  they  are;    a  gross  i  By  on  to  Murray,  Sep.  28, 

of  green  spectacles. 


77, l-  It 


SHA'LDER. 

T.eland  hrnrd  Ilia 
of  Darwent  also  to 


tli.u  kin ■  1  i  :  '■ 


.  „f  which 
Tlie  Ass. 


SHAKE,  i>.  A  Dut.  Slioclien  :  Cor.  Scl.nclien  ,• 
Shake,  n.  I  Sw.  Shaka  ;  Fr.  Chocquer ;  A.  S. 
Siia'ker.  [   Sceac-an,    quatere,    concutcre, 

Sha'king,  n.  J  agitare. 

To  move  or  cause  any  thing  to  move,  to  and 
from,  (quickly)  backwards  and  forwards  ;  to  cause 
it  to  quake  or  tremble,  or  totter;  to  agitate  or 
act  upon  with  sudden  and  repealed  motion  ;  to 
move  from,  and  consequentially,  to  weaken  or 
disturb  the  steadiness  or  stedfastness,  the  firmness 
I  or  fixedness. 

Shakes,  n.  in  Byron,  is  a  vulgarism,  which  may 
I  be  traced  to  the  custom  of  shaking  hands;  the 
I  shake  being  estimated  according  to  the  value  set 
I  upon  the  person  giving  it,  and  hence  applied  to 
|  the  person. 

He  hi  gan  to  tchakc  ys  axe,  for  to  smyte  anon, 
Ac  knygu s  criede,  5;  gede  bi  twenc  hem  monynn. 

II.  Gloucester,  p.  25. 
The  kynge's  side,  alias  !    Symoun  did  doun  sehake. 


SHALE,  i.e.  Shell,  (qv.)  and  Scale. 


R.Brunn 


.217. 
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There  saw  I  Coll  Trajetour 
Upon  a  talile  of  sicaniour 
Flay  an  vncouth  thini;  to  tell, 
I  saw  him  .airy  a  wind  mell 

Un.k-r  a  walnotc  sual,-  —Chaucer.  ITcuse  of  Fame.  b.  ill. 
But  if  thou  examine  their  rlnctrine.  thou  Shalt  fmde  that 
this  fault  is  away  m  all  then  frutes.  and  therefore  are  they 
worme  eaten  ami  *h.;U:.  wnh  nut  kemelles. 

Tyndatl.    Hmkes,  p.  2U. 
And  master  philosopher,  if  he  drinkc  his  part, 

Will  not  tr.th-  his  tin  -■  in  lie  huske  or  the  shale. 
Hut  It"  to  the  kernel!  hv  the  depth  of  his  art, 
To  be  fjUlid  in  the  bntliu'ie  nl  a  pnt  good  ale. 

/'.  Lfauoinjil.    Thr  Ex-Ale-Tmian  sf  Ale. 
Const    To  horse  you  gallant  princes,  straight  to  Uuse. 

lloe  hut  behold  y.unl  i re  and  startled  hand, 

And  your  faire  shew  shall  suck  away  their  souls. 
Leauing  them  but  tin'  Jl'i'ii  ami  huskes  oi  men. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

SHE'ELING.  Sheal—o.  cottage  or  shelter: 
the  word  is  usual  in  the  wastes  of  Northumber- 
land and  Cumberland. f  Camden.)  And  in  Scotch, 
see  Jamicson. 

It  had  much  of  glamour  might 

Couht  make  a  ladje  seem  a  knight, 


.  slice lioij  s 


Scoff    lay  o]  the  Last  Minstrel,  O.J, 


SHA 

Should.    )  debere,  to  owe.  "  By  the  faith  I  shall 
to  God,"  per  firlem,  quam   deheo    Deo,  (Chaucer  , 
iitfra.)    A.  S.  Sciil-nn;  Ger.  Seal  en.  soil  en  :   Sw. 
Simla,  debere  ;    Dut.  Schuld,   debitum,  schuldii/h, 
debens.       In    A.  S.    it  is    also  written,  sccal-an.  : 
Sceal.  (says  Lye,)  joined  to  an  infinitive  has  the  i 
force  of  the  future:  as — Hwast  sceal  ic  singan,  What  [ 
shall  I  sinjr,  or  what  shall  or  owe  I  to  sins'  j_Thu 
scen/l  hatan  ;  Thou  skalt  call ;  or  thou  shall  or  owesl. 
to  call.      Nu  sceal  he  sylf  faran  ;   Now  he  himself 
shall  so  ;   or  now  he  himself  shall  or  owes  to  go 
(oacjhl  to  go).    Wachter  says  that  the  Ger.  Sullen, 
debere,  embraces  within  itself  not  only  those  duties 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  others,  but  also 
pecuniary  debts,  and  even  those  penalties  which  [ 
we  owe  to  the  laws,  and,  in  fine,  all  those  future 
circumstances  (futuros  casus)  which  ought  to  be, 
or  become,   or  be  done  (fieri).     And   he   adds,  I 
that  no  one  has  discovered  the  origin  of  the  word. 
Lye  thinks  the  application  to  future  time  is  to  be 
deduced  from  the  meaning  owe,  since  that  which 
any  one  owes  to  do,  is  still  to  be  done  ;  is  still  a 
duty,  a  debt  to  be  performed.     But  this  does  not  ! 
reach   the   difficulty  felt  by  Wachter.     Whence  j 
scjl-aii,  sciilm,  de-bere,  to  owe?      It  is  at  least 
worth  a  conjecture.     The  A.S.  Scyl-an,  in  Dut.  j 
Scheel-e.n,    Ger.  Schelen,  (see    Skill.)  means,   to 
divide,  to  distinguish  :   (met.)  to  discern,  to  see 
distinctly,  the  separate  and  distinct  qualities  of 
things: — to  see,  to  view  or  survey,  to  perceive,  . 
vvli.it  is : — to  see,  to  ken,  to  know :   and  hence  its 
application   to  right  and  duty.      In  Chancer,  the 
duty — "  I  shall  to  God,"  is,  I  know  to  be  God's,  I 
arli'nnii-ledt/e   to    God.      The    distinction    between 
shall  and  will;  in  their  application  to  future  time, 
is  founded  upon  their  meaning  :  shall,  upon  fore- 
sight i  will,  upon  the  wish  or  desire,  the  willing- 
ness to  do  what  is  to  be  done ;  though  in  usage 
now  transferred  to  instances  where  no  wish  or 
willingness  can  be  supposed. 

Slwulil,  or  shdde,  is  contracted  from  shulled ; 
and  would,  or  wolde,  from  tootled. 


Dede  him  toke  Si  lie  died, 


t  hym  bi  gan  to  telle, 
That  the  schiddt'  first  fader  and  moder  quelle  : 
Ami  sc-liith  lie  schnlrf?  mony  lond  ouer  passe  and  wende 


And  kynges  come  of  hys 


R.  Brunne,  p.  2(3. 
the  worlde  wot.  wherefore  sholdesl  thow 
t  by  retoryk.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  203. 


For  by  the  faith  I  shall  to  God,  I  wene 


The  Court  of  Loue. 


Id.   The  Knighles  Tale,  i 
I  hid  fro  him  my  sorwe, 
V  the  bond,  Seint  John  to  bortve, 
am  youres  alt 


And  said  him  thus;   '  Lo.  I 

Beth  swiche  as  1  have  ben  to  you  and  sliali: 

Id.   The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,839. 
Tihurce  answered,  and  saide  ;  "  Brother  dere, 
First  tell  me  whither  I  shal,  and  to  what  man." 

Id.   The  Second  Konnes  Tale,  v.  15,708. 
And  ye  shnl  bothe  anon  unto  me  swere, 
That  never  mo  ye  skill  my  contree  dere, 
Ne  maken  wen..-  iijimi  me  night  ne  day, 
But  ben  mv  frendes  in  all  that  ye  may. 

Id.  The  Kniglltes  Tale,  v.  1753. 
And  therfore  of  his  wise  purueyanee 


mgrs  and  prngr 
>v  siieressioiis, 


He  wolde  don  so  ferforthly  h 
Upon  the  tyrant  Creon  hem 
That  all  the  peple  of  Grece  s 
How  Creon  was  of  Theseus 
As  he  that  hath  is  deth  ful  v 


'ten  at  debate 
Id     The  Aid 


Men  shuldcn  tvedde 
For  youthe  and  eldi 

What  thall  befalle  here  afterwarde 

God  wote,  for  no'.ve  vpon  this  tide 

Men  see  the  worlde  on  euery  side 

In  soudrie  wise  so  diuersed 

That  it  well  nigh  slant  all  reuersed.— 

For  all  reason  wolde  this, 

That  vnt.i  him.  whiche  the  head  is, 

The  membres  buxom  shall  bowe. 

Thei  sein,  that  God  is  mighty  there. 
There  make  thei  none  other  sky']]. 


who  saiyth  a  great  partie) 
suche  a  maladie 


Id.  lb.  V.  745. 
s  Tale,  v.  3230. 


Sicin.  It  is  a 
Vhereit  is:  no 
Carta.   Shall  i 


Id.  lb.  b.  i 
i  poison 


.  arysc  agaynste 


.13. 


And  ther  shal  be  earthquakes  in 
alquirteis,  &  ramishmefit '&  troubles.  These  are  the  be- 
gyunvnges  of  sorowes.  But  take  hede  to  your  selues.  For 
rl.ev  .<'.<.'  hryn:.''.'  you  vp  to  ye  counsels  &  intothe  sinngnees, 
&  ye  shut  b  •  beaten  :  yea.  &  shal  be  broughte  before  rulers 
ami  km  ,es  for  my  sake  for  a  testiraonyall  vnto  them. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Jhesus  answerde  and  seide  to  hem.  undo  this  temple,  and 
in  litre  daves  I  sehal  reise  it.  Therfor  the  Jewis  sciden  to 
him.  in  {■  uriye  atid  si\c  jeer  this  was  bildid,  and  scliall 
thou  in  thre  lines  reise  it?—  WicHf.  Jon,  c.  2. 

And  he  was  there  to  the  deth  of  Eroude  that  it  schulde  be 
f  illilli  t  that  was  seid  of  the  Lord  bi  the  pr.iphete  seiyinge 
fro  Eaipt  I  have  ciepid  my  sone.— Id.  Mall.  c.  2. 

And  thou  Cafarnanm  whether  thow  scalt  be  arerid  up  to 
beveues?  tlmii  .ulutll  go  dnun  into  belle,  for  if  the  vermes 


SHA'LLOP.  Fr.  Chalonpe ,■  which  Duchat 
derives  from  the  Ger.  Schale.  (See  Scallop.) 
The  Fr.  Goquilh,  a  shell,  is  also,  a  boat  or  any 
open  vessel  fashioned  like  a  bason  or  scallop  shell, 
(Cotgrave.) 


Did  I 


thes 


fuv  i 


op  from  the  flntii 


and: 


i  land. 


:  dwellid  in  <o  this  dai.—  Id.  lb. 


Spenser.   Faerir.  Queene,  b.  iii.  C,  7. 
And  goats  he  brought,  the  pride  of  all  their  race ; 
Imported  in  a  shallop  not  his  own  ; 
The  dame  re-echoed  to  their  mingled  moan. 

Pope,  lioiaer.  Odyssey,  b.  XX. 
Yet  there  might  be  little  harbours  or  coves  for  shallops, 
after. — Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1CS7. 

i  H  A'  L  L  O  W,  adj.  "j       Shallow,  shelve  or  shelf, 
and  shoal,  seem  to  be  the 
same     word,     differently 
Sha'llowly.  j  written.     ShoaU,    (brevi- 

Sha'i.i  o\v\ess.        J  bus  vadis,)  in  the  quota- 
tion   from    Dryden's    Virgil,    is,    in    G.   Douglas, 
Shellies  and  mideipis.  (i.e.   undeep.)     The    glos- 
sarist  says — that  shellies  are  fine  blue  slates,  (see 
1713 
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Slate,  anciently  written  Sclate ;)  and  he  thinks 
the  word  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  Sceala,  whence 
the  English  Scale  and  shell,  and  perhaps,  he  adds, 
the  Eng.  Shelf,  shelves,  and  shallow.  To  shelve, 
(Scotch,  see  Jmnieson,)  is — to  separate  in  lamina. 
Shelvy  rocks, — those  which  appear  in  a  variety  of 
lamina;  also,  those  which  form  the  bed  of  a 
shallow  river.  Shallow  or  undeep  seems  conse- 
quential, and  to  be  only  applicable  to  the  shoals 
or  shelves,  or  separate  and  distinct  ridges,  banks, 
or  masses,  rising  from  the  main  bed  near  to  the 
surface.     ( Met. ) — 

A  shallow  fellow,  is — one  whose  depth  or  bottcm 
is  soon  fathomed,  reached,  found ;  superficial ; 
opposed  to  profound,  or  deep ;  shortsighted, 
simple. 


Or  winged  canvas  with  the  wind  to  fly. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtieenc,  b.  il.  c. 
But  out,  alas  !  no  sea.  I  find, 
Is  tiMubleil  like  a  lover's  mind. 
Within  it  rocks  and  shallows  be, 
Despair,  and  fond  credulity. — Suckling.  Love's  World. 

But  for  you  [rebels]  looke  to  taste  the  due 


A  good  reply  or  second  speech,  without  a  good  sctled 

speech,  shewclh  shalUnn.ts  and  weakenesse. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Discourse. 


It  then  evidently  r 
the  deepest  wisdom,  a 
ness. — Burrow,  vol.  ii 

Nature,  that  found 
scapula]  necessary  tc 
tended  for  the  joint. 


Fenlon.  The  Dream. 


less  [in  the  caviiy  nf  ihn 
vays  of  securing  it  from 


That  thought  alone  thy  state  impairs, 

Thy  lofty  sinks,  and  .lull  Wl  tin  profound, 
And  straitens  thy  diffusive. 

Young.   The  Complaint,  Night 

We  found  the  water  shallower  here,  than  at  the  sal 
distance  from  any  other  part  of  the  coast. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c. 
We  have  less  than  a  tmn  im-r'>  line  in  s..ur,ding  the  dent 


only  , 


i  the  a 


with  i 


litiy  \atds 


Cook.    Third  Voyage,  b  v.  c.  7. 

SHALM,  or»       Fr.   Chalemie,     chalemelle.      A 

Sha'wm.  f  little  pipe  made  of  a  reed,  or  of 

a  wheaten  or  oaten  straw.      Menage  savs — Cha- 

lumeau,  from  calame/lus,  diminutive  of  Calamus,  a 

straw,  a  reed,  a  pipe.     Gower  writes  Shalmele. 

A  musical  pipe. 


nd  many  another  pipe—  Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.  111. 
f  Pan,  and  all  that  was  likyttge, 


It  thought  tha 
In  suche  accot 
Ol  bunilianie. 
With  coriK-inu 


ly  muskyt, 

at:  wits 

•on  bates 
Pro.   Sim 


.in, "iii.  iir.jireste, 

ml,  Ps.  130.  The  Auctar. 


Ii  Flelch.  Knight  of  the  Burning  Peella. 


Wherefore  Lysander,  wh 
players  of  pipes  or  shatmes 


■ee  if  theThebti 

again,  coiuuiainied  in- 


tuited all  the  women- 

orlk.  Plutarch,  p.  378. 

g  hy  break  of  day.  Agesilaus  desirous  to 


c-rs  to  put  garlands  upon  their 
sound  their  shaims  or  pipes, 

Id.   lb.  p.  516. 


nds.  where  twice  each  day 


A  reverend  dome  there  s 

Assembling  prophets  the 

In  prayer-,  an)  hymns  to  heaven's  eternal  King, 

The  cornet,  flute,  and  shaivmv,  assisting  as  they  sing. 

Ottvay.    Windsor  Castle. 

SHAM,  adj.  \  Junius  and  Skinner  do  not 
Sham,  n.  >  notice  this  word.  Lye  derives 
Sham,  ».        J  it  from  the  Welsh  Skommi,  and 

explains  it — fallere.  decipere,  ludincare. 
To  play  false,  to  deceive,  to  make  sport  of. 

I  am  billing  to  hope  the  best,  and  that  it  is  a  meer  dis- 
satisfaction in  them  as  to  our  revealed  religion  .  and  that 
this  pretended  zeal  for  natural  religion  is  more  than  a  meer 
snai't  and  disguise  to  avoid  a  more  odious  imputation.  | 

Slitlingjleet,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  9    I 

I  had  this  account  from  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Coppinger.  who     i 

this,  he  could  n.it  Ml  whether  t   ev  should  proceed  thither 
or  no ;  but  they  did  go  thither,  and  found  all  this  a  sham. 

Dampier.    Voyages,  an.  1688. 

Then  all  your  wits  fhat  Hear  and  sham, 
Down  rrom  Don  Quixote  to  Tom  Tram, 
Prom  whom  1  jests  and  puns  purloin, 
And  slily  pui  them  offf.r  mine. 


SHA 

1  To  blush,  to  redden;  to  blush  at;  to  feel  dis- 
graced by ;  to  cause  the  feeling  or  sensation  of 
shame.  See  the  quotations  from  Bacon,  Locke, 
and  Cogan. 
I  "The  trouth  is  shameless,"  (Gower) ;  i.e.  free 
from  shame;  has  no  cause  for  shame.  A  shame~ 
less  man  we  now  call — one  who  has  no  shame  or 
sense  of  shame. 

Shameful, — full  of  shame  or  cause  of  shame ; 
indecent  or  unbecoming;  disgraceful,  degrading, 
ignominious,  infamous. 

A  duk  ther  was  of  this  Innd.  Fulpence  was  ys  name, 
He  stod  ageyn  hym  mid  ys  ost,  &  dude  liym  izret  schame. 
It.  Gloucester,  p.  75. 
Grete  pite  it  was,  that  the  hede  of  Cristendam 
Suld  for  any  trespas  take  so  foule  a  sella 


li.  Brunne,  p.  323. 
Alle  was  thorffh  Edrik,  that  mykelle  was  to  Wame. 
He   was   the   kynge's    conseiloure,    &  did  him   mykelle 

schame. — lit.  p.  42. 
For  whoso  schamrth  me  and  my  wordis  :  marines  sone 
schal  sc'.ame  him  whanne  he  cometh  in  his  majiste  and  of 
the  fadris  and  of  the  holy  aungels.—  Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  9. 

For  whosoeuer  is  ashamed  of  me,  and  of  mv  sayinges  :  Df 


■ipline  of  the  colle 


far.    To  F.  Shpphard,  Bsn. 
at    the  same  time,  may 


formance—  Smith,   iv.ulih  >f  yaiions,  vol.iii.  b.  v.  c.  I. 

SHA'MBLES.  A.  S.  Scamol,  a  bench,  a  form, 
a  footstool.  Hence  our  modern  word  of  shambles, 
used  as  for  the  formes,  stalles  or  benches  whereon 
butchers  expose  their  meat,  (  Somner. )  In  Scotch, 
Shamyll. 

And  streichtwaies  the  kins  compassed  the  commons 
about  as  they  h  d  bt-fiie  n  fh»  ki-  nf  sliet-|ie  that  sbuld  liaue 
beene  closed  "itliin  some  foM.  tilt  it  pleased  the  slieepliemd 
to  appoint  fnortlt,  which  slum d  lie  thrust  into  pasture,  and 
which  taken  to  go  to  the  shaaihe/s. 

Holinthed.  Historic  of  England,  an   1881. 

Dirin  I  care  not  if  my  throat  were  next :  for  to  live  still, 
and  live  here,  were  hut  to  grow  fit  'or  the  <hawhles. 

Beoum   $  F/elch.   Cupid's  Rerenge,  Ac!  iv.  sc.  1. 

As  for  horse  flesh,  1  know  not  whether  Miev  xill  any  pur- 
posely fur  the  shamble* i  or  whether  tney  only  do  it.  when 
they  are  not  likely  to  live.—  Uampier.   Voyages,  an.  1688. 


l  schame  :  to  holde  the  loweste  pla 

Id-  lb.  c 

with  shame  to  take  the  ]<n 


(Enuie]  is  full  glad  in  hir  courage, 

le  see  any  great  linage 

irought  to  nought  in  shamefull  wise. — Id.  . 

nefasl  she  was  in  maidens  shamefastnesse, 


Id.   The  Knighles  Tale,  \ 


GJirer.  Con.  A.  t>.  vi, 


erwasnothingy1  he  more  bated  and  abhorred, 
t  tbei  serned  of  nought  but  to  the  shinning  of 
ie  as  wer  in  verv  science  much  better  lerned, 

illes  ignorant.— Sir  T.  Mure.    IVorkes,  p.  5. 


SHAMBLING,  orf/. 
Sha'mbuni;,  ti. 


See  Scamble. 


;  Cliflorde  sawe  himselfe  so  sor 
liycauseofthe  that  were  there  pi 
-Berners    Froissarl.  Cron.  vol. 


374. 


So  when  nurse  Nokes,  to  act  young  Ammnn  tries, 
With  shamhtioq  legs    long  chin,  and  foolish  eves. 

Smith.   To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  John  Philips. 


he.—  Drudrn.   The  Spanish 

Fryar,  Act  i. 

SHAME,  n.           1 

See  Ashame.      Goth. 

Shame,  v. 

Shama    mic,    pudet    me, 

Sha'mf.r. 

erubesco;    A.  S.  Seam-an, 

Sha'minc,  71. 

scamian  ;   Dut.  Srha-men ; 

Sha'mefackd. 

Ger.      Schaemel,  ,         Sw. 

Sha'mf.facedness. 

Slcamai.   shumma.       What 

Sha'mfful. 

we  now  write  s/iailie -fareil, 

Sha'mrfuu.y. 

is  in  A.  S.  Scam  fast,  srarn- 

Sha'mkpolness. 

f/rslnesse.     which    Somner 

Sha'mri  F.ss. 

interprets   —    Shame/ant, 

SlIA'MFt.Essl.T. 

.hanuf'is'nesse  ;    as — stcd- 

Siia'mki.essnfss.     J 

f.ist.  'steilfastness.      It     is 

also  found  so  written 

in  old  authors  j    the  source 

of  the  change  is  nbvini 

slv  from  the  effect  of  shame 

in  manv  eases  upon  tl 

-  fare.     Gower  says,  "  She 

snmrirle  reritii    1  ■•    mi 

for  shame.-     In  the   Lat. 

Go  not  shamefully  a  begging  from  house  to  house,  as  friers 
doe.—  Tt/ndall.   Worker  p.  59. 

Then  began  decrees,  ordinances,  depocytions.  dispnsy- 
cyons.  reseruatintis.  |irmi\Mims  with  like  .■■hamrfulnps  for  to 
spring,  and  there  is  no  remedy,  but  they  must  contynue. 

Barnes.   Workes,  p.  204. 

He  [Bonner]  alledged,  or  rather  shamelessly  and  slander- 

and  notorious  criinini'iis  persons,  and  also  open  and  mani- 
fest heretics.— Slate  Trials.  3  Edw.  VI. 

And  how  much  that  lo^-e  might  move  us,  so  much,  and 
more  that  faultiness  of  her  mind  removed  us;  Iter  beauty 
being  ballanced  by  her  shamelessness. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  n.  it. 

But  conscience  made  her  come  to  her  self,  and   leave 

Philorlea.  who  blushing,  mm  withal  smiling,  making  shame- 

,  and  pleasure  shamefaced,  tenderly  moved 
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Petru.  My  means  and  my  conditions  are  no  shatturt 
Of  him  that  owes  'em.  all  the  world  knuwc  that, 
And  my  friends  no  reliers  on  mv  fortunes. 

Btaum.ScF  letch.   Woman's  Prize,   Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Him  he  chaced  long 

Through  the  thicke  woods  wherein  he  would  have  hid 

His  sfiamrft/lt  head  from  his  avengement  strong, 

And  oft  him  threatned  death  for  his  outrageous  wrong. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  in.  c.  5. 
Griefe,  and  despight,  and  gealosy.  and  scorne, 
Did  all  the  way  him  follow  hard  nehynd  ; 
And  he  himselfe  himselfe  loath'd  so  forlorne, 
So  ihamrfttllij  forlorne  of  womankynd  ■ 
That,  as  a  snake,  still  lurked  in  his  wounded  mvnd. 

Id.'  lb.  c.  10. 

Thou  art  a  tkamtleu  villain, 

A  thing  out  of  the  overcharge  of  nature; 
Sent  like  a  thick  cloud  to  disperse  a  plague 
Upon  weak  catching  women. 

Beaum.  fy  F/elch,   The  Maid's  Tragedy.  Act  v. 
Then.  Pray  stay  there  lady  ; 
And  when  the  night  came,  came  he.  kept  he  touch  with  yef 
Be  not  s,Ofhame-fac'd.—Id.  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Act  hi.  sc.2. 
And  next  to  her  sate  goodly  shamefnslncsse, 
Ne  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  ground  upreare, 
Ne  ever  once  did  looke  up  from  her  desse, 
As  if  some  blame  of  evill  she  did  feare. 
That  in  her  cheekes  made  roses  oft  appeare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

For  shame,  which  is  an  uneasiness  of  the  mind  upon  the 

thought  of  having  dune  siuT'i-th:  n  i;  wh  i<0i  i>  indecent,  or  will 

lessen  the  valued  esteem  which  others  have  for  us,  has  not 

always  blushing  accompanying  it. 

Locke    Of  Humane  Understanding,  b  ii.  c.  20. 
Tis  yours.  O  warriors,  all  our  hopes  to  raise; 
Oh.  recollect  your  ancient  wortli  and  praise: 

Flight,  more  than  shann'fui,  is  .lestnx  ti\e  here. 


by  the  perception  that  they  are  lost  It  may  arise  from  tho 
immediate  detection,  or  the  fear  of  detection,  or  something 
ignominious  It  may  also  arise  from  native  diffidence  in 
young  ingenious  minds,  when  surprised  into  situations 
where  they  attract  the  peculiar  attention  of  their  superiors. 
Cogan.  On  the  Pallium,  c.  2  §3. 
From  that  period  at  which  the  mind  begins  to  think, 
Sophron  was  remarkable  for  a  quality  which,  in  children,  is 
c&\lvdshimrface/»exs  Hecouht  never  enter  a  rnmi,  lull  nf 
company  without  M.ewing  his  distress,  by  a  viuler.t  suffusion 
of  blushes,— Knox%  i^,s.  159. 

SHANK.  A.S.Scnnca  sceanea;  Gcr.  Schink; 
Dut.  Schencle;  Sw.  Skunk,  the  skunk  or  ley; : 
Earm  scunta.  the  arm-bone  (Somner.)  See  Suin. 
Applied  to — 

The  le?,  from  knee  to  ancle  :  the  le?;  the  sup- 
port, as  the  lesr  to  the  body  ;  the  leg  or  arm,  the 

Thei  hrak  in  tuo  his  ichanktvt,  to  mak  the  tnumbe  mete, 


And  here  and  thi 
To  sit  and  rest  the  walkers 
And  as  you  hai 


he  ros,  &  seiued  in  his  degTe. 

Id.  p.  55. 
pleasant  arhors  pight, 
indry  flowing  bankes, 


Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 


Chapman.   Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ix. 
nra.  His  legs  were  ever  villanous.  since  I  knewe  him 

Beaum  $  Finch.  Qiu-ro  <•} Cnnfh,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 
'The  deuce  con  found,  "berries,  "  these  drum-stick  shanki, 
They  t 

'  e  perfectly  disgraceful  !  " 

;  Character  of  Harlequin. 


Lei    feel   - 


lb. 


Most  ugly  s).-!|'cs  and  hnrriLl?  aspetle, 
Such  as  damn  nature  self.'  more  ft  are  to  sec, 
Or  ihntne.  tli.it  ever  -.IlmiI .'  so  t'owle  defects 
From  her  most  funnnv:  hanri  escaped  hee. 


Vulsr.it*  tlM-  pn^ise  quoted  from  Wirlif  below,  is, 

■»  t^;ii  tiin.  pruhmrit  me  et  mens  sermones.  hnnc 
RHUS  V^o-P.n-  rruhrsot"  Tn  shame,  in  Wiclif.  is 
in  the  tttfifr  1351  niiH  nitr  prevent  version,  to  be 
ashamed.     To  lAmnCi  i  Ut. )  may  mean- 


To  that  I  air,-  , 


nolde  mayd. 

Id.  Ih.  b  iii. 


Prescribe  new  rules  fur  knots  Loops,  niameaus,  wigs. 

Warton.  Fashion.  A  Satire. 

SHAPE,  v.  ^  Dut.  Schuep-en,  schep-en  i 
SHAPE,  n.  I  Ger.  Schaffien  ;  Sw.  Skapa  ;  A.  S. 
Sha'pfless.   [   Sceappiun.    scippan,     sn/ppan; 

Sha'pely.  J  formare,  fingere ;  to  form,  or 
frame. 

Tn  form  or  frame,  to  make,  to  bring,  or  reduce, 
to  a  form  or  figure,  an  tmtijre  or  representation; 
to  fashioi;  tn  prepare-,  to  adapt;  tn  make  suit- 
iblc  or  Ue-o-ning  nr  proportioned  tn. 


SHA 

His  praier  did  him  bryng  o 


esters  sheres. — Id.  p.  91. 

dredde  thorough  answer  takun  of  these 
t  weren  not  seen,  and  schapide  a  schip  into 
his  hous  bi  which  he  dampnyde  the  world 


1  ther  have  we  non 


e  onr  destinee  be  shape 
rard  to  dien  in  prison, 

i  cmnniiss'Oll, 


The  Freres  Tale, 


)  iiloiigiit  ilV  t 


Id.   The  Knighles  Tale, 


Id.    The  Sompmmrei  Tale,  v.  360. 
pnour,  "  benedicite,  what  say  ye  7 


Id.  The  Freres  Tale, 
Wei  semed  eeh  of  hem  a  fayre  burgeis, 
To  sitten  in  a  gild  halle,  on  the  deis. 
Everich.  for  the  wisdom  tliat  he  can 


i  [fie  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  371 


fortune,  %>■  1  ■. i c- h e  maie  euery  tlired 
To  breke  and  knitte  of  mans  spedi 
Shape.  ;is  this  knight  rode  in  a  pase 
That  he  by  strength  ta 


■Cottier.  Can.  A.  b.  i 


Ennie  if  that  I  shall  descriue, 
He  is  not  shapely  for  to  wiue 
In  erth  amonge  the  women  here.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

A  valiant  corps,  where  force  and  beauty  met, 
Happy,  alas  !  to  happy,  but  for  foes  ; 

Of  ma'nhodes  shape,  where  she  the  mold  did  lose. 

Surrey.  Of  the  Death  of  Sir  T.  W. 
And  eke  his  garment,  to  be  thereto  meet, 
He  wilfully  did  cut  and  shape  anew. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  7, 
Which  speaclies  she  applying  to  the  scope 
Of  her  intent,  this  further  purpose  to  him  shape. 

Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  5, 


!  thou  ktiow'st  wh 


.rid  sh.it 


■  do  vnperfnrm'il  escape, 


Alas  for  Sicily  !  rude  fragments  now 

Lie  scatter'd,  where  the  shapely  column  stood. 

Cawper.   The  Task,  b.  II. 
Sunk  are  thy  how'rs  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mouldring  wall. 

Goldsmith.    The  Deserted  Village. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  last  half  century  to  depre- 
ciate his  work  [Grotius  de  Jure]  as  a  shapeless  compilation 
in  which  reason  lies  buried  under  a  mass  of  authorities  and 
quotations—  Mackintosh.  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature. 

SHARD.  \     Shared,  shar'd, shard.  See  Share. 

Sha'rded.  )  Any  thin?  separated  or  divided  ; 
a  part  or  partition,  a  fragment,  or  division  ;  a  scale, 
or  shell.      See  Scale,  and  Shell. 

Sharded,— covered  with,  encased,  enclosed  in, 
protected  by  shards,  or  scales,  or  shells. 

Shard-borne  beetle  is — the  beetle  borne  along 
the  air  by  its  shards  or  scaly  wings,  (Steevens.) 
For  longe  tyme  it  so  befelle. 


;  of  your  glory, 
euum.  (f  Fletvh.  Doid 


SHA 

?  though  I  am 


.Marriage,  Act  !.  SC.  I. 


And  as  she  loketh  to  and  fro, 

She  si-li.  liir  thought,  a  dragon  tho, 

Whose  scherdes  shynen  as  the  Sonne 

What  is  it,  that  art  and  the  wit  of  m 
ar  there  is  means  found  to  make  a  st 
r  cement  by  the  broken  sheards  of  pol 


-Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 

l  hath  not  devised! 


Two  Gentlemen  of  1 


How  many  even  amoogst  t 
to  fancy  him  in  the  shape  ol 
to  have  many  other  absurd  e 


will  he  found,  upon  enquiry, 

1  unfit  conceptions  of  him  ? 
On  Hum.  U riders,  b.  i.  c.  4. 
thorn, 
Pope.  Messiah. 


Upon  that  shore  he  spyd 
There  hv  his  maister  left 
In  Phaeilrias  flitt  barck  o 


over  that  perlous  shard. 
Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b.  i 


To  apprehend  thus, 

Drawes  vs  a  profit  from  all  thiogs  we  see: 
And  often  to  onr  comfort,  shall  we  finde 
The  sharded  beetle,  in  a  safer  hold 

Then  1=  the  full-wing'il  eagle. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Actiil. 

Her  obsequies  haue  bin  as  farre  inlarg'd, 
As  we  haue  warrantis,  her  death  was  doublfull, 
And  but  that  great  command,  o're-swaies  the  order, 
She  should  in  ground  vnsanctitied  haue  lodg'd, 
Till  the  last  trumpet.     For  charitable  praier, 
Shardes,  flints,  and  peebles,  should  be  throwne  on  ht 

Ere  the  bat  hath  flowne 

His  cloyster'd  flight,  ere  to  Mark  Heccats  summons 
The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsie  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peale, 
There  shall  be  done  a  deed  of  dreadfull  note. 

Id.  Macbeth,  Act  iii. 
Not  heathpout,  or  the  rarer  bird. 
Which  Phasis  or  Ionia  yields, 

Than  the  fat  olives  of  my  fields; 

Than  shards  or  mallows  for  the  pot, 

That  keep  the  loosen'd  body  sound. 


Horace,  Epode  2. 
To  sharp,  or  shear  (see  Shear) 


HARE,v.  ''I  To  share,  or  shearfsee  Shear: 
jare,  n.  I  is  from  the  A.  S.  Scear-an,  scyr- 
ha'rer.  /  an,  scyr-ian,  to  cut. 

ia'ring,  n.  )       To  cut,  to  clip,  to  separate. 


SHAKE, 

Si 

Si 

separate. 
to  divide  ;  to  part,  to  portion,  to  partake. 

Share  or  sheerer that  which  cuts  or  divides, 

as  the  plough-snare,  or  sheerer  (contracted,  Tookt 
thinks,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  er,  er.) 

Share-bone, — where   the  body  is   separated  or 
divided. 

He  schal  be  demed  to  the  deth.  bote  yf  he  do  it  mythie 
In  to  svkel  othr  into  sithe.  to  shar  other  to  culter. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p. 


To  I 


eepet 


and  nurse  my  canckred  care 

Gusceigne.   To  his  Loue's  long  Absence. 
And  therfore  must  all  Israel  go  downe  to  ye  Philistines, 
to  mende  eiterve  man  his  share,  his  mattock,  his  axe,  or  his 
cycle- — Bible,  1551.  1  Sam. 

And  every  day,  for  guerdon  of  her  song, 

He  part  of  his  small  feast  to  her  would  share ; 

Companion  she  became,  and  so  continued  long. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  8, 

The  wicked  stroke  upon  her  helmet  chaunst 
And  with  the  linee.  winch  in  itself  it  bore. 
Her  veritayle  shard  away,  and  thence  forth  glaunst 
Adowue  in  vaiue,  ne  harm'd  her  any  more. 

Id.  ».b.Ti,C.e. 
Hli 


rer  in  this  happiness, 
ihis  marriage, 
i  all  the  honor  jmssi'  k>. 
Id.   Women  Pleas'd,  . 


They  spread  their  gems  the  genial  warmth  to  share. 
And  boldly  trust  the  buds  in  open  air. 

Dryden.    Virgil.  Georgics,  1 
A  field  d.-ep-furrow'd  next,  the  god  design'd. 
The  third  tin*1  lahonr'd  hv  the  sweating  hind  ; 
'Hie  shining  .*i.f»  tiitl  many  ploughmen  guide, 
And  turn  their  crooked  yokes  on  every  side. 

.Porrt.  Hamer.  Iliad,  b.  x 


They  i 


■  11, o 


i  of  God,  and  the  brethren  of  Chn. 


When  they  trade  upon  a  joint  stock,  each  member  shen  hxj 
in  the  common  profit  or  loss  io  proportion  to  his  share  ill 
this  stock,  they  are  called  joint-stock  companies. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  I. 

It  redresses  the  old  Manichean  impiety,  so  derogatory  to 
it,  [God's  glory,]  which  makes  an  evil  principle,  a  sharer 
unli  him  in  the  direction  of  the  universe. 

Warburton,  vol.  x.  Ser.  18. 

SHARK,  n.  ~\       Skinner  says,— perhaps  from 

Shark,  v.       V  the  A.  S.  Scear-an,  to  sheer,  to 

Sha'rker.      J  cut:  applied  to   the   fish,  from 

its  voracity;  and  to  the  person,  from  his  similar 

qualities— seizing  and  devouring  easerly,  greedily. 

Steevens   says, — I  believe,  to  sharh  up,  means 

to  pick  up  without   distinction,  as  the  sharh-dsU 

collects  his  prey.      To  sharh,  generally  is — 

To  prey  upon  another,  by  fraud  or  rapine  ;  to 
cheat,  to  trick,  to  rob,  to  plunder. 
Fac.  'Slid,  prove   to  day,   who  6hall  sharke  best.     Sub. 
Agreed.  B.Jonson.  Alchtjmisl,  Acti.  8C.  1. 

Now  sir,  young  Fortiubras, 

Of  vnimproued  mettle,  hot  and  full, 

Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  heere  and  there, 


That  hath  a  stomacke  in't 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
A  hungry  renegado,  a  dirty  sharker  about  the  Romish 
ourt,  who  only  scribbles  that  he  may  dine. 

SirH.  Walton.   Let.  Io  M.  Velserus,  (1612.) 


Dram.  Pers. 
by 


Edmund  Gayton.  Bach,  of  Phys.  actually  c 
virtue  of  a  dispensation  from  the  delegates  ],  M . 
of  his  beadleship  in  tin-  yenr  following  by  the  pa 
rian  visitors,  lived  afterward  in  London  in  a  sha 
dition,  and  wrote  trite  thines  meerly  to  get  bread 
him  and  his  wife. —  Wood.  Athena?  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 


While  we  lay  in  the  calms  we  caught  several  great  sha 
sometimes  2  or  .3  in  a  day,  and  eat  them  all,  boyling 
squeezing  them  dry.  and  then  slewing  them  with  vmei 
pepper,  &c.  fur  we  had  but  little  flesh  aboard. 

Dumpier.    Voyages,  an.  11 


Wretcl 


who  live  upon  the  shark,  and 
poysoners  of  youth,  equally 


And  thus  David's  messengers 

so  iii.ni)  sharks  unit  runnagates; 
conn, lenient  an  ill  nature  out  of  it 
petition,  v.hieh  the)  might  have  cc 


J, (led   1 


vol. 


SHARP,  adj.  ' 

Sharp,  n. 

Sharp,  v. 

Sha'rpen,  v. 

Sha'rper. 

Sha'rply. 

Sha'hpness.  , 
easily,  keenly,  i 
on,  to  sheer  or  share.     Sharp,  the  adj 

Cutting  or  piercing,  (sc. )  quickly,  easily; 
having  an  edge  or  point,  that  will  cut  or  pierce, 
quickly,  easily.     Met 

Acute,  quirk — of  apprehension  or  invention  ; 
piercing,  penetrating,  keen,  eager;  pungent  or 
poignant,  painful ;  causing  or  afflicting  pain : 
biting,  bitter,  acrid  :  also,  biting,  sour,  acid,  tart. 


Dut.  Scherp,  schaerp,  scherp- 
en  :  Ger.  Scharf,  scharfen  ; 
Sw.  Shterpa  ;   A.  S.  Scearp-an, 

■scyrpan,  scindere,  secarp, 
acucre,  aeuminare  ;  to  cut,  to 
bring  to  an  edge  or  point  that 
will  cut  or  pierce,  (sc. ) quickly, 

kinner  refers  to  the  A.  S.  Scyr- 


SHA 

A  sharper,  (met.)_one  who  practises  sharp- 
ness* (sc. )  in  cheating,  defrauding,  gaining  any 
advantages. 

Whan  the  kyng  herd  say,  that  Dauid  weired  on  him, 

To  Wales  lie  went  Ins  v.uv  fulle  sdiurpln  &  fulle  brim. 

R.  Branne,  p.  244. 

And  thei  dredrlen  lest  we  schuhlen  have  fallun  in  to 
teharpe  places.— Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.27. 

And  thei  schulen  falle  by  the  scharpnesse  of  swerd. 

Id.  Luh,  c.  21. 
Wo  was  his  coke,  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinant  and  sharpe,  and  reaav  all  his  cere. 

Chaucer.   Prot.  to  the  Canterbury  Talcs,  v.  353. 
And  after  that,  with  sharpe  speres  strong 
Thei  foineden  eche  at  other  wonder  long. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1656. 
He  tooke  an  arrow  full  aharpely  whet, 


Tor  their  passing  studv  ban  fresshed  our  wittes,  and  oure 
ndt-rsta-idyni:"  han  excited  in  ennsideracinn  nf  trouth  by 
harpenes  of  their  reasons  —Id.   Testament  o/Loue,b.i. 

Fro  wordes  ni!o  strokes  thus 
Thei  lelle,  and  so  Telegonus 
Was  sore  hurte,  and  well  nigh  dede 
But  with  his  sharpe  speare 
He  maketh  defence. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 
Id.  lb.  Prol. 


But  whan  the  shnrpnes  of  the  spore 
The  hors  side  smiteth  to  sore 
It  greueth  ofte. 
But  wherein   he  sharpened  his  wits  to  the  piercingest 
point,  was  touching  his  men.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

But  whether  it  were  ri<,'ht  or  wrong,  it  was  with  so  cruel 
and  mortal  war  revenced,  the  countries  round  about  joining 
their  help  and  power  to  the  puissance  and  malice  of  both 
parties,  that  most  flourishing  and  wealthy  people,  being 
some  of  them  shrewdly  shaken  and  some  of  them  sharply 
be. lien,  the  ju  ii-cn i-.-t\  were  not  fini'.ht".  or  ended,  until  the 
Alanpnlita-is  at  the  last  were  yielded  up  as  bondmen  into 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nephelogetes. 

More.   Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

And  were  the  riche  wanteth,  what  can  the   pore  finde, 

who  in  a  common  s<\-u*sttie,  Kiieth  most  scarsely,  and  feeleth 
quicklie>t  tite  •.i>i,rpr-,^s--  of  staruing,  when  eurye  man  for 
lack  is  bungerbitten. 

Sir  John  Cheekc.   The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 
O  lord,  sai  I  Musirlorus.  how  sharp  wit  ted  you  are  to  hurt 
your  self;    No.  answered    he.    (Pyvoeh-s)  but   it  is  the  hurt 
you  speak  of,  which  makes  me  so  sharp-wilted. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 
.Not  that  great  champion  of  the  antique  world, 


■Who 
Ami  both 

So  many  f 
When  hiir 
With  Centaures  1 


■,■..;,!, 


Spe 


niderment) 


Much  more  me  needs  (to  draw  th 

Of  beauties  queene.  the  worlds  so 

To  sharp*  my  sence  with  sundry  beauties  vew. 

And  steale  from  each  some  part  of  ornament. 

Id.   To  the  Ladies  of  the  Court. 
Jul    It  is,  it  is,  hie  hence  he  gone  away: 
It  is  the  lnrke  that  sings  so  out  of  tune 
Str;iiiii:lj;  liariii   ihvnnls    a-id   \  "ipieas  nj  sharpes. 

Shntcespeare.  Romeo  $  Juliet,  Act  iii.  SC.  5. 
Which  they  die"  nut  fro'  Ihe  dells 
For  ili-ir  bairns1  bread   wives  and  sells; 

And  ciy  mil  stones  are  good  meat- 

B.Jons-m.  Love's  Welcome. 
The  sling,  the  stiff  how.  and  the  sharpen'd  lance, 

F!n;«tin:i  coufusMU   on  the  v.aiers  rude. 


SHA 

To  this  the  Panther  sharply  had  reply'd ; 

She 'wisely "rave  the  loser  leave  to  chide. 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
The  sharp-set  squire  resolves  at  last, 
Wbate'ec  oefel  him  not  to  fast. 

Soniervile.   The  Officious  Messenger. 
We  had  but  little  wind  during  the  night,  some  showers  of 
snow,  and  a  very  sharp  frost. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  h.  iii.  c.  1. 

Perhaps  yo'll  think  I  act  the  same, 

As  a  sly  sharper  plays  his  game  —  Cotton.  Life,  Vision  8. 

The  sharpness  o!  the  air,  and  gloominess  of  the  weather, 

for  two  or  three  days  past,  seemed  to  indicate  some  sudden 

change—  Coo*.   Third  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

SHATTER,  ».  ~\      i.e.  to  scatter,   (qv.)  to 

Sha'tter.  >  divide,  or  cause  to  divide  or 

Sha'tturv.  J  separate. 

To  separate,  to  disperse,  to  dissipate  ;   to  sever 
(bv  breaking)  into  parts  or  pieces. 

'Shatter-brained. — one  whose  brains,  or  thoughts 
are  dispersed,  not  collected. 

Windows  are  shiver'd  to  forgotten  dust, 

The  slates  fall  shattered  from  the  roof  above. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  ii 

Of  Bodies  some  are  fragile  ;  and  some  are  tough,  and  no: 
fragile ;  and  in  the  breaking,  some  fragile  bodies  break  bul 
where  the  force  is  ;  some  shutter  and  Hie  in  many  pieces. 
Bacon.  Naturatl  Historie,  §S11 


Bio 


Meantime  his  busy  mariners  h 
His  shattered  sails  with  riggit 
And  willing  pines  ascend  his  b 
Whose  lofty  heads  rise  highe 
Id 
You  may  likewise  stick  the  candle  so  loos 
fall  upon  the  glass  of  the  sconce,  and  break  it 
Swift.  D(it'>:!i'u:s 


SHE 


The  juice,  thus  diluted,  is  strained  through  some  fibrous 
tuff  like  fine  shavings ;  after  which  it  is  fit  for  diinkiDg. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  14. 

S  H  A  \V.    J\.  S.  Scua,  a  shadow  :  Dut.  Schawe. 

A  shade,  a  shady  place, — natural  or  artificial. 

"Welcome,  quod  he,  and  every  good  felaw  ; 
Winder  ridest  thou  under  this  prene  show? 

Chaucer.  The  Frercs  Tale. 
For  love  of  him  thou  lovedst  in  the  shn-.ve 
1  mean  Adon,  that  with  the  bore  was  slawe. 

Id.  Troil.  %  Cres.  b.  iii. 

And  saide  here 

1  vol]  abide  vnder  the  shaive 

And  bad  bir  women  to  withdrawc— Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
I  rede  that  ye  drawe 
Into  the  wode  schawe. 
Your  heddes  for  to  hyde. 

Ritson,  vol.  ii.  Lybceu. 
Tymely  as  the  day  can  dawe, 


Ditconv  ■. 


,  IV- r 


In  wodes  i 


Mirabilis,  p.  510. 

loose,  that  it  will 

it  into  shatters. 

lite  Butler. 


The  quarries  art 
shells,  hut  of  too  , 
ordinary  buildings. 

SHAVE, 


-iver.   The  Athenaid,  b.  x 
■  grit  stone,  often  filled  i 


HAVE,  v.  ~\  Dut.  Shave,  shauen  ;  Ger. 
ha'veling.  I  Schaben;  Sw.Skaf-wct;  A.S. 
ha'ver.         (  Scaf-an.    soef-an,   tondere,   ra- 

ha'visg,  n.  J  dere,  polire  :  to  shave,  to  polish, 
to  make  smooth  or  fine,  (  Somner. ) 

To  cut,  (sc.)  from  the  surface,  superficially, 
in  thin  portions ;  to  cut  closely,  smoothly  ;  to 
plain,  to  move  or  keep  in  motion,  close  to  the 
surface. 

Shaveling, — a  shaven  priest  or  other  person. 


SHE.     Dut.  Su,  Ger.   Sie :    A. S.  Sheo,  heo ; 

Goth.    Si,    ilia,   ipsa.      Verstegan,    (c.  7.)   says, 

"  Heo,  shee  ,• — in  some  places  of  England,  they  yet 

say,  heo  or  hop,  instead  of  she."     See  He,  and  It. 

Heo,  in  R.  Gloucester,  is  Cordelia. 

"  Sire,"  quod  heo.  "  bi  live  Godes.  Lordes  of  alle  tnyng, 

'■  Y  loue  more  thi  leue  lyf  than  al  that  in  the  world  vs." 

Ii.  Gloucester,   p.  SO. 

p.  11. 

A  voice  was  herd,  an  high  weepynge,  &  myche  weilynge, 
Rachel  by  weepynge  her  sonnes  and  sche  wolde  not  be  com* 
fortid  for  thei  ben  not.—  Wiclif.  Molt.  c.  2. 

Me  gathereth  floures,  partie  white  and  red 

To  make  a  sotel  gerlond  for  hire  tied 

And  as  an  angel  hevenliche  she  song. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1051. 


Venn 


hele  s 


i  fell 


Gower.  Con.  A.  I 


Chaucer.  Pr«l  la  the Cantc bury  Tales,  v.623. 
The  clergy  wylh  their  false  and  subtil  wyles  had  hegniled 
nd  mocked  the  people.  S:  hrnncht  then,  int..  ilie  igr.oraunoe 

milling  hut  the  ihaarn  flncke.  of  Ihem  that  sh„re  the  whole 
rorlde.— Tyndalt.   HmJ.es,  p.  250. 
Shavelyvges  of  prodigious  beastlinesse — Bale.  Image,  pt.ii. 

He  scours  the  right  hand  coast,  som  times  the  left, 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  louring  high 

?  sharing*  nf  fish  (wll 


Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii 


here  will  be  found,  a  strength  of 
t  thy  life ;  my  lance  as  well  as  thine 


ienily  place. 


:'.. 


•>"" 


the 


1  with  blood  bespr 


.■M  rcile,  b.ii. 


Pope.  £p.  to  Satires,  Dial.  2. 


learning,  they  pretend  to.  is  a  few 
|  sharing*  of  wit,  gathered  out  of  plays  and  romances,  and 
these  they  pin  upon  religion,  as  vou  have  seen  unhappy 
I  bovs  do  rags  at  mens  hacks,  to  expose  it  to  scorn  and  de- 
rision —Scull.  Christian  Life,  pt.ii.  c.  3. 
1  The  /Egyptians  from  a  very  early  age  share  their  heads, 
which  being  constantly  exposal  to  the  action  of  the  sun, 
become  firm  and  hard.— Beloe.  Herodotus,  b.  iii,  c.  1. 
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In  the  maner  as  I  shall  tell. 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd. 
For  softness  ..I..'  and  sweet  attractive  grace: 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

SHEAF.   ^       Dut.    Schoof,    schoove  ,•     A.  S. 

She'afy.      V  Sceaf,   the   past   part.,    sceaf,  or 

She'aved.  J  sceaf-od.  from  the  verb  scuf-ian,  to 
shore;  that  which  is  shta-'d  together. 

Any  number  or  quantity  slior'd  together,  pushed, 
put  together:  applied  to  stalks  of  corn,  reeds, 
arrows — put  together,  collected. 

Half  a  shef  of  arwes. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  02. 

The  which  child  of  her  nativile. 
To  all  eond  thewes  home  was  she. 
As  liked  to  the  -.-..Hots  or  she  was  borne, 
That  of  the  shefe  she  should  he  the  corne. 

Chaucer.   The  Legende  of  Hgpermeslre. 
Certnine  I  am  full  like  indeed 
To  hiin  that  ca<t  in  eaith  his  seed, 
And  hath  jnv  ofthe  new  springing, 
Whan  it  greeneth  in  the  ginning. 
And  is  also  faire  and  fresh  of  flour, 


•es  all  —  Id  Pam  ,f  the  R. 
nakers  of  Enplanric  si  nuld 

-ind  for  edee  tooles  at  that 

","«"f  England,  h.i\.c    II. 

Y„„  Litre  II,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
forn.nl  plar, 

Hanging  her  pate  and  pined  cheek  heside. 

Id.  A  Larcr's  Complaint. 
They  will  looke  at  his  verie  how.  and  shcire  of  arrowes,  as 


In  some  places  the  fashion  is 
the  straw  in  the  middest :  and 
they  sit  downe,  and  then  crop  off  the  ( 


Plinie.  b.  viii.  c.  32. 
rith  ahcokeor  sycele 


Id.  lb.  b.  xviii. 


SHE 


SHE 


SHE 


The-bow-man  (which  no  country  hath  the  like) 
With  his  sheaf  arrow  pr.iveth  by  his  might, 
II ow  mam-  sr<>r>-  nd)'.-  hi:,  foe  can  strike, 

Drayton.  The  Bailie  of  Agincouri. 
Be  not  too  narrow,  hasbandn-.en  ;  hot  fling 
From  the  full  sheaf,  with  charitable  stealth, 
The  liberal  handful.  Thomson.  Autumn. 

Ceres,  kind  mother  of  the  bounteous  year, 
Whose  golden  lucks  a  sheafy  garland  bear. 

Gay.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  vl. 
How  strongly  also  did  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits,  conse- 
crateil,  and  lifted  up  to  God,  represent  Christ  the  first-fruits, 
raised  from  the  dead ?— G ilpin,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  H. 


See  Share  and  Shard.    Dut. 
Scheeren;  Ger.  Scharen,  sche- 
ren  ,■   A.  S.  Scear-an,  scir-an,  to 
cut. 
-     To  cut,  to  divide,  to  separate 

Shear,  sheer,  or  (as  Beaum. 
&    Fletch.     write     it)     shaer, 
means — separated  or  severed, 
re, — ignorance    separated  from 
any  the  smallest  mixture  of  information. 

"  Shot  sheer  atony, — so  separated  as  to  leave 
not  the  smallest  particle  behind,"  (Tooke.) 

F.'imt.iiie  shere,  fin  Spenser,)  separate  from  all 
intermixture  or  pollution;  unmingled,  and,  conse- 
quent! dly, — pure. 

To  shear  off,— part  or  separate  from ;  move  off 
or  away. 

Sheath,  n.  in  the  singular,  is  not  now  usual. 


SHEAR,  or  ^ 
Sheer,  v. 
Shear,  udj 


Shea'ri> 
Shea'rl 
Sheard, 
Sherd. 
"  Sheer 


:  a  shappesters  sheres— Piers  Plouhman,  n  01. 

.  scheep  he  was  led  to  sleyng,  and  as  a  lombe  bifore  l 


ope;,}  de 

He  w: 


And  naturally  hath  h 
By  circuite  as  doeth  t 

God  yeve  me  sorwe.  1 
Not  only  thou  but  ev 
though  he  wove  shot 

Sliuld  have  a  wif. 


[  to  sleyng,  and 
is  dnumbe  wit] 
-Wiclif.  Dedis, 


n:vl  lib 


:ind  cometh 


V  ■■  bo,l. 
That  ntvi 


Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  i- 
ut.  and  1  were  pope, 
ful  high  upon  his  pan, 
Chaucer.   The  Menkes  Prologue,  v.  13,035. 


le  euenvng  before,  that  is  to 
the  eat'vng  of  the  pasehall 
kes,  p.  1308. 
he  mnier  of  ye  Jewes.  and 


oever  it  did  ii 'tit,  it  thruughlv  \hr>nd. 

Id.  lb.  b.  l 
t  great  burden'd  ships  through  these  thy  ' 


Yet  goldsmithes  cunning  could  not  understand 

'I'u  frame  such  subtile  wire,  so  shinie  cleare  ; 
For  it  did  glister  like  the  golden  sand. 
The  which  Pactolus  with  his  waters  .here 
Throwes  forth  upon  the  rivage  round  about  him  i 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b 
I,  fonder  then  Cephisus  foolish  chyld, 
v.'bo,  having  vewed  in  a  fountaine  shere 
His  face,  was  with  the  love  thereof  beguyld; 
1,  fonder,  love  a  shade,  the  body  far  exyld'd. 


which  is  broken  without  pitie,  and  in  the  breaking 
thereof  is  not  found  a  shearde  to  take  fire  out  of  the  hearth, 
or  to  take  water  out  of  the  pit.— Bible,  1583.  Isaiah,  xxx.  14. 

Cit.  Let  him  look  narrowly  to  his  service,  I  shall  take 
him  else ;  1  was  there  my  self  a  pike-man  once,  in  the 
hottest  of  the  day,  wench,  had  my  feather  shot  shacr  away, 
the  fringe  of  my  pike  burnt  off  with  powder,  my  pate  broken 


All  his  right  side.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

Of  other  care  thy  little  reckoning  make, 

Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers  feast, 

And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest. — Id.  Lycidas. 


Beaum.  t;  Fletch.   The  Mad  Lover,  Act  \ 


Fir.r  shears  the  forehead  of  I 

And  suppliant  stands,  invoking  every  power 

To  speed  Ulysses  to  his  native  shore. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiv. 
When  their  defenceless  limbs,  the  brambles  tear ; 
Short  of  the  wool,  and  naked  from  the  sheer. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  Georg.  3. 


The! 


-lock  i 


That  silly  thing  t 


fellow's  fate  foresees  its  own  ; 
Uncurl'd  it  hangs,  the  lata!  sheers  demands, 
And  tempts,  once  more,  thv  sacrilegious  hands. 

Pope.    The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  c.  4. 
n  call  sheer-wit  avoid, 
so  nauseously  is  cloy'd  ! 
Humour  is  all ;  wit  should  be  only  brought 
To  turn  agreeably  some  proper  thought. 

Buckinghamshire.  Essay  on  Poetry. 

At   a  sheep-s//eaTz"(7,    a  countryman    standing   by,    the 

sheep  kicked  the  sheers  out  of  the  shearer's  hand,  and  it 

struck  the  inside  of  bis  leg,  and  cut  the  great  artery  in  his 

leg—  Boyle.  Work!,,  vol.  vi.  p.  473. 

Could  f  recall  those  notes,  which  once  the  muse 

Heard  at  a  shearing,  near  the  woody  sides 

Of  blue  topp'd  Wreakin  \—Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  i. 

At  shearing-time,  along  the  lively  vales, 

Rural  festivities  are  often  heard  . 

Beneath  each  blooming  arbour  all  his  joy 

And  lusty  merriment.— Id.  lb. 

SHEATH,  v.    }        Dut.    Schet/de,      scheede  ,• 

Sheath,  n.  j  Ger.  Scheide  ,■      A.  S.  Scrrtke, 

Shea'thing,  n.   V  sceathe ;    from    Dut.    Scheyd- 

Shea'thy.  I  en;      Ger.    Scheiden ;      A.  S. 

Shea'thless.     J   Scead-inn;  to  separate, — non 

quia  a  gladio  facile  separatur,  sed  quia  gladium 

condit  et  separetn  facit,  ( Wachter. )     And  Tooke 

pronounces   Sheathe   to   be   the   third  person  of 

Scead-an,  to  separate,  to  seclude. 

Sheath,— that   which    shades,    secludes ;     and, 
consequentially,  covers,  protects,  incloses. 

To  sheath,— to  inclose,  to  incase,  to  cover,  to 
protect. 

That  ich  in  ys  inneward  my  swerd  ne  make  a  schelhe. 

R.  Gloucester,  v.  13a. 


It  Is  generally  conceived,  m  earwig  hath  novrings.  and  is 
reckoned  amongst  impennous  insects  bv  many  ;  but  he  that 
shall  narrowly  observe  them,  or  shall  ^"ith  a  needle  put 
aside  the  short  and  shealhie  cases  on  their  back,  may  extend 
and  draw  forth  two  wings  of  a  proportionable  length  fot 
flight,  and  larger  then  in  many  flies. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  27. 
Some  insects  fly  with  four  wings,  as  all  vaginipennous,  or 
a  i  insects,  as  beetles  and  dorrs. — Id.  lb. 


He' 


ho  hath  drawn  his  sword  against  his  prince,  ought 
v  away  the  scabbard,  never  to  thin!;  of  sheathing  it 
-Clarendon.  Cieil  Wars,  vol.  iii.  p.  110. 


After  this 

general,  and 
o  sheath  the 

Captain 

om. — Dumpier.    Voyages, 

es  of   the 

to  planks, 
an. 1080. 

But  when 

He../,ee'/; 

Walks  ovc 

his  foe  lies  prostrate  on  the  plain, 

his  paws,  uncurls  bis  nuen'  inane, 
'd  with  Moo, Hess  honours  of  the  day 
r  and  disdains  lh'  inglorious  prey. 
Diyien.   The  Hind  and  I 

e  Panther. 

Your  shining  swor  Is 
And  pitch  your  lane. 

Pope.°  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iii. 

The  fatal  cans-  was  now  nt  Inst  explor'd, 

Her  veil  she  knew,  and  saw  his  sheothirss  sword. 

Eusden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  v 

The  sword  was  not  likely  to  be  sheuihcd,  till  tyranny  01 

the  one  hand,  or  anarchy  on  the  other,  had  introduced  ; 

new   species   of  slaughter   in   the   place   of  the  old  ;    am 

judicial  murders  had  succeeded  to  the  military. 

Warburton,  vol.  x.  Ser.  19 
And  to  complete  the  scene  of  distress,  we  saw  by  th« 
H-ht  of  the  inonn  the  aUfntlihtp  boards  from  the  bottom  o 
the  vessel  floating  away  all  round  her. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  3 
They  found   the  sliealhhig  gone  about   the    floor  head 


damaged. — Id. 
SHED,  v. 


part  of  a  plank   a  little 


k 


A.  S.  Seed-art,   scead-an,— 

separate  or  sever ;  to  dis- 

Shu'dder.         f  perse,  to   dissipate.      See   To 

She'dding,  n.  J    Scatter,  and  Shade. 

To  disperse,   to  throw ;   to   cast  dispersed!)' ; 

generally, — to  spill,  to  drop. 

A  shed, — a  place  for  seclusion,  retirement,  re- 
treat. 

"  No  shed,— no  difference  between  things;  to 
shead,  (Lancashire,)— to  distinguish,  from  A.  S. 
Scead-an,  to  distinguish,  disjoin,  divide  or  sever," 
(Hay.) 

the  maistry  nys  not  a  kynge's,  ne  be  he  neuer  so 


Hys 


ghtes,  that  vnder  hyn 
ler  gadered  hys  poer, 


A'   /;■ 


Therfnre  , 


■;/.  Jo 


i  Petir,  putte  thou  thi  6werd  i 


16. 


ibee'd  Ibieks.  thy  plea.-i 


is  i  thrive) 
^  men  neing  wash  o  at  will,  upon  tne  slteenng  day, 
My  wool  1  foilh  in  lo  Us.  hi  'or  the  winter  lay. 

U.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymphal  6, 


Then  savde  Jesus  vnto  Peter:  put  vp  thy  swearde  into 
the  sheath  —Bible,  1551.  lb. 

It  would  have  done  a  man  good  at  his  heart,  to  have  seen 
how  proudly  they  displayed  ttieir  peacock  feathers,  how 
much  they  made  of  their  painted  sheatlis,  and  how  loftily 
they  set  forth  and  advanced  themselves. 

More.   Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
Within  his  side  be  siieniii'd  bis  weapon  keclle, 
Downe  fell  the  Worrhie  on  the  dnstie  plaine. 

Fairefax.   Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  iii.  s.  45. 
There  has  the  purple  vengeance  a  proud  seat, 
Whose  ever-braudisht  sword  is  sheath'd  in  blood. 

Crashaw.  Steps  to  the  Temple, 
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"  Thorn  ssedynge  of  thy  brother  blod,  that  thu 
"  He  salle  sched  vs  o  sonde 
That  somme  sewe  the  sak. 
He  took  also  the  cuppe  af 
schal  be  silted  (or  you.—  lVicl 


Id  The  Mankn  Tale,  v.  14.049. 
For  thei  [Contecke  and  Homicide]  accomptcn  their  wrath 
But  if  there  be  shedynyc  of  blood  .—Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

My  bloud  of  this  new  Testainiit.  Ibat  is  to  say  my  blond 
for  whose  shedding  sake  this  new  Testament  and  couenaut 
is  made  to  you,  for  the  forgeuenes  ofsinne. 

Tyndall.    Workes,  p.  443. 
But  all  the  grownd  wiln  sculs  was  scattered 
And  dead  nun's  bones,  which  round  about  were  (long; 
Whose  lives,  it  seemed,  whilome  there  were  shed, 
And  their  vile  earcaseB  now  left  unburied. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  0,  7= 


SHE 

rans  t'employ  it  as  your  wish 


The  [ii.a.dij  Brother,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Entriu;:  his  hen  ;  each  tiling  beheld,  did  yield 
es  with  clieeses  heapt ; 
Sheds  stult  with  laiil.-s  ai  (1  (mates,  distinctly  kept. 

Cii'ijniian.    Hairier.  Odyssey,  b.  ix. 
As  vapours  blown  by  Austcr's  sultry  breath, 

..hi  pla-nos,  .mil  >l,.'ddi>iti  seeds  of  death, 
: !;    r  ■:.   ..!'  burning  Silius  rise, 
e  paicli'd  earth,  and  blacken  all  the  skies. 

p„i,e.   Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 
The  thedding  trees  herran  the  ground  to  strow 
With  yellow  h.r.es,  and  bitter  blasts  to  blow. 

Dri/den.   The  Hind  mid  Ihe  Panther. 
About  20  yards  from  the  tower,  are  little  shed*,  built  with 
st.ills.   to  lay  lie:   orovisions  mi.  both  of  meat  and  fruits  of 
all  sorts,  and  that  in  great  plenty. 

Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  16SS. 
They  met  with  many  houses  in  the  vallies  that  seemed  to 


I  of  sheds  very  sliL'hMy  I 


First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
clarus,  ful- 


SHE EN,  adj.  \       A.  S.  Seen,  scene, 
Sheen,  7i.  >  gidus,  lucidus. 

Shee'ny.  /         Clear,      bright,     brilliant, 

splendid.      See  Shine. 
After  sharpest  shoures  quath  Pees,  most  slieene  is  the 


That  of  the  see 


i  Plouhman,  p.  364. 
Lueina  the  stiene, 


Chaucer.   The  Frankcleines  TaIe,V.ll,357. 

Her  garment  was  so  bright  and  wondrous  slieene, 
It  to  compare,  nor  tii.de  like  suilfe  to  that. 


O]  Mutabilitie,  c.  7. 


Spenser.  Foe. 
Then  when  he  was  nil  dteht  he  tooke  his  way 

Of  the  wilde  brails,  in  his  new  (liorv  slieene. 

Id    Mother  HiMerd's  Tale. 
Yet  he  her  followed  still  with  corage  keene 
So  lone:,  that  now  the  gulden  Hesperus 


But  fir  arrive  in  sji  .nd'etl  sheen 
Celestial  Cupid  her  fam'd  son  advane'd, 
Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  intrane'd, 
After  her  wand'ring  labours  long. — Mii 
Or  did  oflate  earth's 


Amongst  us  here  1 


,  liesii-'-e  the  wall 
thou  some  goddess  fled 
3  hide  thy  nectar'd  head? 

Id.  Ode  7. 


Meantime  tinnumher'd  glittering  streamlets  play'd, 

And  hurled  every  where  Ibeir  waters  sheen. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  1. 

To  her  succeeds 

Th    sheeny  form  of  EpicaBte. 

Fenlon.    Homer  Imitated,  p.  404. 


A.  S.  Sceap,  sccop  ;    Dut. 

Shef.'pish.  Schattp :    Ger.  Schoff.     The 

Sbee'pishlv.  etymologists   resort    to    the 

Shee'pishness.        Gr.Siterr-en',  tegere.  because 

Shef/pbite.  (_  it  is  itself  covered  with  much 

Shee'pbiter.        (  wool,  and  also  covers  us  with 

She'pherd.  its  wool ;  but  the  Greek  has 

She'phebdESS.         no  name  for  this  animal  from 

She'pherdish.         this  verb' j  and  if  our  northern 

She'pherdlino,  J  ancestors  wished  to  call   it 

firm  the  qualities  above  ascribed,  they  had  words 

of  their  own  for  the  purpose.      The  Gr.  Upo^arov, 

penis,   is  said  to  be  sn  called,  irapa  to  Trpo&aiv-tiv 

ttj  Boo-ict).  because  driven  or  forced  to  go  before 

by  the  shepherd.      The   Eng.  Sheep,  Ger.  Schaff, 

rn.v  have  a  similar  origin.     The  Gcr.Sc/w/?'™, 

also  written  shieben,  is— agere,  pellere,,  A.  S.  Sceof- 

ti.t.  scif-an,  to  shove.)  to  drive.     Schaff,  sceap,  or 

,.,   may  have  been  merely  a  drove,  as 

sheep  driven  on  the  way  (se.  to  market)  are  still 

called  :    they  were  the  earliest  objects  of  care  to 

mankind,  ami  fur  pasture  were  driven  from  place 

to   place  in  numbers,  by  their  owners ;  and  from 

this  circumstance,  perhaps,  their  names. 


SHE 

Sheepish,  (met.)  from  the  timid,  simple  dispn- 
.ition  of  the  animal,  is — timid  to  excess,  exces. 
■ilessly,  timorous  or  bashful;    simple, 
ally,  inooc  int. 
At  Herford  seliep  &  orf,  &  fruyt  at  Wircestre. 
Sope  a  boute  Cuuyntre,  yrn  at  Gloucestre. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  6. 
The  aepurdei  and  the  ssep  al  so  ssulle  to  pyne  of  belle. 

/,/.  p.  35], 
Dede  and  tire  salle  fede  the  schepurdes  &  thate  sehepe. 

It.  Bruime,  p.  66. 
know  my  scheep,  and  my 


l  {rood  sehepurde,  and 


I  am  that  good  shepeherd.  and   know  myne,  and  am 
knowen  of  myne. — JBt'Me,  1551.  lb. 

The  shepen  brenning  with  the  hl3ke  smoke. 

Chancer.  The  Kniyhtcs  Tote,  v.  2002. 


ii  ii.arred  wele, 
In  stead  of  hedge,  was  that  gardin. 
Come  neuer  shepherde  therein. — Id.  Rom.  cf  the  Rose. 


For  if  the  wolfe  come  ;' 


lei  shuld  their  flocke  defende. 

i  poure  shepe  offende 

ynge,  though  it  be  lite, 

all  ready  lor  to  smite. — Gower.  ( 

in  peace  stode  witli  the  hounde 

y  man  vpon  this  grounde 

be  lorde  as  the  shepeherde 

goode  accorde. 
sheperdesse, 


neb! 


the  lorde  of  * 

1  though  she  be  vm 

•  he  Bought  for  his  k 


SHE 

But  ■when  my  point  was  gain'd,  then  thus  I  spoke  ; 

"  Hilly,  my  dear,  how  sheepishly  yon  lnnk  ! 

Approach,  my  spouse,  and  let  me  kiss  thy  cheek; 

'J'liuu  ttiuuldst  be  always  thus,  resign'd  and  meek!" 

Pope.    The  Wife  of  Bath. 

SheepiehnaM  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  the  faults  im- 
puted to  a  private  education,  are  neither  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  being  bred  at  home.  m»r  if  tltey  were,  are  they 
incurable  evils. — Locke    On  Education,  §69. 

For  during  his  exile  and  flight  hefore  Saul,  in  which  he 

i  v  put  to  all  tlie  hardships  whii  b  usually  bt.-f.tll 

i:i  :  I  h.- in  re  the  strung,  there  happening  a  ereat, 

and  solemn  festivity,  such  as  the  sheep-shearings  used  to  he 


■ 


^saLre,  to  beg  of  a  rich  and  great  man,  some 

■   ' 
a;  thut  nu',i.lile  time  of  joy  and  feasting. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  10. 
The  mimber  of  sheep  allowed  to  he  kept  in  one  flock  was 
restrained  to  two  thousand.     Sometimes,    says  the  stauite, 
one  propriet  ir,  < »r  lander,  wonhl  keep  .1  dock  t>f  t '\enty-f<>ur 

History  of  England,  hen.  Vlll.  c.  33. 


t)nm.-.ji)il.- 


S'ie*p  do  not  show  the  shephe. 
aten,  by  producing  the  grass  it? 
jv.ardly  di-ested  the  pasture,  tin 


how  much  they  have 
hut  after  they  have 
oduce  outwaidly  wool 


that  Clii 


When  the  rest,  who  as  sheep  had  hut  followed  their 
fellows,  so  shrr/ushh/  had  submitted  themselves,  these  only 
a-imitted  their  safely  to  the  thickest  part  of  those  desert 
woods— Id.   lb.  b.iv. 

He  would  also  have  drawn  her  eldest  sister,  esteemed 
her  match  for  h?iuly,  in  her  sheperdish  attire,  hut  that  rude 
clown  her  cuardian  would  not  suffer  it. — Id.   lb.  b.  i. 


For  with  such  pimsaunce  and  impetuous  maine 

inui.c  nn  theTti,  ih.it  forst  them  fly, 

■ ,  win-lias  the    '/■_  ':■  -  ,i\>  swaine 

With  greedy  pace  forth  rusing  from  the  forest  nye. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queette,  b  ii.  c.  9. 
Show  your  sheepe-biting  face,  and  be  hang'd  an  houre. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,   Act  v.  sc.  1. 
To.  Wouldsf.  thou  not  he   glad   to  haue  the   niggardly 
rascally shcepe-Oiter,  come  bv  some  notable  shame? 

Id.   Twelfth  Night,  Actii.sc.  5. 
That  sheepcot,  which  in  yonder  vale  you  see, 
(Beset  with  groves,  and  those  sweet  springs  hard  by) 
I  rather  would  my  palace  wish  to  be, 
Than  any  roof  of  proudest  majesty. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  via. 
But  in  the  entry,  on  an  oxes  hide, 
Neuer  at  tanners;  his  old  limbes  implide 
In  warme  sheep-fels  ;  yet  ouer  all,  we  cast 
A  mantle,  fitting,  for  a  man  more  grac'st. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XX. 
When  T  frown,  they  hang  their  most  dejected  heads, 
Like  fe.ii'ful  :,'-•  -phottutls ;  shew  Vni  a  crust  nf  bread 
They'll  saint  me  presently,  and  skip  like  apes 
For  a  sup  of  wine. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.   TheSea-Vot/agc,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
lere  be  found 

sheep-walks  near  so  Bound  ? 

Drayton.  Poly-Gib,..,,,  s.  25. 

Thou  sh,;pt  ),  ',-:',  i'i  >u  heardman  whatsoever,  when  thou 

pcrceivest  in  summer  time  by  thy  shaddow  growing  short, 

that  nnonestead    is  at    hand,  drive  thy  slo-rpr.   and   cattaile 

out  of  the  sunne,  into  some  waime-stall  and  place  of  shade. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  33. 

Let  each  young  shepheardlino 

Walke  by,  or  ston  his  cave,  the  whilst  I  sing. 

Biowi.i:   Britannia's  Pastorals,  b. ).  S.  2. 


First,  with  assiduou 

■ 

Then  spread  with  St 

With  fern  beneath, 


Whether  to  flowery  pastures  ye  repair, 
And  the  lov'd  name  of  shepherdesses  bear. 

Fawlces.  A  poll.  Rhodius.  Argonauttcs,  b.  iv. 

SHEET,  n.    ^       See   Shoot,  which  was  an- 

Sheet,  v.  I  ciently    also     written     Scheie. 

Shee'ting,  n.  f  A.S.  Sceate,scete ;  which  Tooke 

Shee'ty.  )  considers  to  be  the  past  part, 

of  the  verb  Sn/t-an,  scit-an.  projicere,  dijicere,  to 
throw,  to  cast  forth,  to  throw  out. 

The  sheet  of  a  bed, — linen  or  other  substance 
thrown  over  a  bed;  a  shrrt  of  paper,  — as  much  as 
is  thrown  o!T  at  once  ;  sheet  oi'  lightning, — light- 
ning- thrown  out,  spread  out;  sheet  of  water, — an 
expanse  oi' water. 

Sheet  or  shote-anchor, — the  anchor  thrown  out, 
(sc. )  for  security  or  preservation,  &c 

And  iie  sigh  (lie  srheetis  leid,  anrl  the  sudarie  that  was  on 
}:\<  heed  n>>t  leid  with  the  scfteetis  but  bi  it  silf  wlappid  into 
a  place.— Wiclif.  Jon,c.20. 

And  he  sigh  heuene  opened  and  a  vessel  enmynge  doun 
as  a  greet  srhr'e  with  f.ure  enrneris  to  be  lete  doun  fro 
heuene  into  erthe. — Id.  Dedis,  c.  10. 

But  whyle  they  made  redy,  he  fel  into  a  traunce,  and 
■  ■      i..  d.  aiMl  a  c-i-ayne  vessel!  come  doune  vnto 
him,  as  it  had  bene  a  great  shrte,  knit  at  the  foure  corners, 
and  was  let  doune  to  the  earth.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  in  his  owen  cbambre  hem  mad  a  hedde, 
With  shctes  and  with  chai-ms  laire  yspredde. 

Chaucer,   The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4138. 

Thy  pallat  the  did  daine 

The  roughest  berry,  on  the  rudest  hedge, 

Yea.  like  the  stngge.  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets, 

The  barkei  ..f  frees  tlmu  Inows'd. 

Shtikfspenre.   Antony  S;  Cleopatra,  Act  i.  SC.  4. 
In  the  most  1  >  1  _■  1 1  a-  rl  palmy  =tate  of  Home, 

The  graves  vtond  tenantlejs,  and  the  sheeted  de 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets. 

Id.    Hamlet,  Act  i.  SC.  1. 
Ah,  but  in  vain,  their  want  we  do  deplore, 

Long  time  since  swa.ld  ed  in  th'  ir  winding  sheet : 
And  she,  I  think,  is  buried  at  their  feet. 

Drayton.   Pastoral,  Eel.  8. 
7/7,7    I  pour  nn  thy  pate  a  pot  of  good  ale, 
And  by  the  ro»ues  o'  th'  a  riii'ue  thee  instal: 

To  beg  on  the  way,  to  rob  all  thou  meets: 

To  steal  I  mm  the  hciiie,  hnth  the  shin  atul  the  sheets. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  Beggar*!  Bush,  Act  iii.  sc.  S. 

A  sheet  of  blank  paper  that  musl  have  this  new  impri- 
niaiurcl  •■!  n-inu  it.  before  P  is  qualified  to  communicate 
any  thing  to  the  puMirk.  will  make  its  way  in  the  world  but 
very  heavily.  —  Spe'nt  r,  No.  i-io. 


Whether  it  would 

not  on  many  accounts  be  right  if  we 

1  filth—  Berk,  l  tj.    The  tin,  list,  §522. 

I'll  seek  some  lonely  church,  or  dreary  hall. 

Where  fancy  paints  the  chinni'iinn  taiier  Wne, 
Where  damps  lian-4  iimuhrriiif;  "ii  ' : 

And  sheeted  gliosis  diii.k  up  the  mi.... 

Smollett.  Lore  Eleijy. 
Were  the  Niagara  IhiiR  broken,  at  lensi  if  some  r.,n,i,le- 

and  scene  of  confusion  :   hut  it  could  not  he  that  vast,  that 
nifonn.  and   simple  object,  Which  is  most  capable  of  ex- 

SHELF.         "\       See   Shallow,  anrl    Shoal. 
She'lfy.  I   In  Scotch  SchM.      Shelves  in 

Shelve,  j).  [the  quotation  from  Dryden's 
She'lving,  n.  )  Virgil  is  in  G.  Douglas,— 
schaldis  bankes  of  sand  (hrevia  et  syrtes).  The 
glossarist,  after  noticing  the  etymologies  of  Skin- 
ner and  Junius,  savs,  perhaps  from  the  Dut. 
Schelle,  a  shell,  (qv. ) 

A  shelf  in  the  sea a  separate  or  distinct  ridge, 

bank  or  mass,    rising  from   the  main   bed   near  , 
towards  the  surface. 

A  shelf,  for  books,  Sc., — a  deal,  or  separated  or  i 


Or  in  tliir  pparlie  shells  at  ease,  attend 

Mni-t  nutriment,  or  nn.ler  rneks  rhir  food 

In  j  limed  armour  watch.—  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

Now  with  his  hands   instead  of  broad-palm'd  oares, 
The  swaiue  attempts  to  get  the  shrtl-strm-rd  store. 

Browne.  B>  ihnniiu'*  Past  ■  rats,  b.  ii.  s.  1. 


»■<•'  < 


SHE 

ir  Lord  Jcsu  Crist  that  never  for- 
e:    To    miit'lie]    am    I    pdin-d.   tor 
moche  defouled  for 

Tale. 


oae  days  were  i 

ot  invented. 

Potter.   Ani'iq-nHa,  t>f  Gre  ■cr,  lj 

Whatever  perns 

the  swarthy  Indians  boast, 

isui'i's,   ami  llieir  golden  coast, 

ns't  !  —  Gut/iii/rr.    Sii/picio,  Poem 

of  1 


Tn  sheb-e,— to  furnish  with,  place  upon,  shelrrs; 
consequentially,  to  oLp  down,  decline,  incline, slope, 


as  shelves  or  sh. 

low 

in  the  sea. 

Ah  me  !  (poor  we 
I  grounded  me,  a 

d  ca 
Da 

,„■;.  The 

appy  shelf, 
Complaint  of  Rosamaixl. 

Entring  his  den  ;  each 
Oor  admiration  :  shrlu 
Sheds  stuft  with  lambs 

§1 

Ha 

Leapt ; 
t,i,i-tli   kept. 

b  ix. 

God  wisheth  none 

And  howsoever  » 

He  always  give 

B    Jo 

::-: 

:£v." 

a 

tranee  shelf : 
weet, 

Here  he  glanceth 
from  whence  lie  des 
shelving  of  his  books 

end. 

Zi 

I  had  been  drown 
shallow  :  a  dealt,  t 
man.— Shakes.  The 

17,o! 

ihhorra- 

r„" 

)',*'"'/,  i'"' 

'.""a 

His  grave-stnr.c  « 

Rlde 

there 

Goldsmith.  History  of  the  Earth,  vol.  i.  c.  3. 

Hefore  its  death,  it  pressed  out  a  certain  membrane  round 
he  whole  surface  of  its  body.  This  membrane  was  en- 
irely  of  the  shelly  rat 


":'pi>  ■ 


-Id.  lb.  vol.! 


SHE'LTER,  v.  ~\       Skinner  knows  not  whe- 

She'lter,  n.         Vtherfrom  Shell.     Shelter  is 

She'lteri.ess.      J   probably  shiclde.r,  from  A.  3. 

Snil.nn.  tegere,  protegere,  to  cover,  to  protect. 


sin  ,nlsi;,p  that  man  is  worthy 

Chaucer,  The  Pe 

The  kinge  him  hath  rebuked  eke, 

And  euen  man  vpon  him  cride. 

That  was  iie  shealc  on  euery  side, 

Ayene  and  in  to  prisone  ladde.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

By  whose  powers  and  mercy  all  knvgbthod  the  enemves 

of  ye  lande  were  shendfully  chasvd  ami  vtterlv  confounde'd. 

Fabyan.  Chrmycle,  c.  79. 

Debatefull  strife,  and  cruell  enmity. 

The  famous  name  of  kiiiehth I  l.'iwly  slirnrt. 


Ve  wieht 


e  oft  forbad, 

iidement. 
Id.   lb.  b. 


A  C" 


a  protection,  a  defence,  a  security. 


Methought  T  sat  upot 
And  watcli'd  the  fish 

He  spoke,  and  speaki 


I  shall  only  add   that  i 
entirely  liee  from  shoali 


■.  Odyssey,  b  xix. 
\ocrU,ss,  Idyll.  22. 
ryil.  Mneis,  b.  v. 
rat  Essays,  Ep.  4. 


Drops  from  some  pent 


if  the  earelesse  prey, 

Bp.  Hall.  ' Satires,  b.  iii.  S 

e  deed,  he  glares  around, 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  I 

her  downy  pillow— 


Route.  Jane  Sho 


Though  bending  from  the  blast  ofca.'f  rn  stnrms. 
Thmigh  sh.-nt  their  leaves,  and  shutter'. I  are  their  arms: 
Yet  Heaven  their  van. ins  plants  fir  use  designs; 
For  houses  cedars,  and  for  .In:  |, in-  pn,  s 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Grorgics,  b  ii. 

SHE'RBERT.     From  the  It.  Snrbtfto,  a  word 
of  Arabian  origin,  (says   Skinner.)  who  seems  to 
suspect  it  to  have  some  connexion   with  xtjrup, 
(or  sirrop,)  qv. 
The  fragrant  dairy  from  its  cool  recess 

Of  keen  .-//,-,  '-,-/  the  lie  tie  laste  relieve 

Armstrong.    The  Art  of  P,  an  ring  Health,  b.  i. 

SHE'RIFF.     ^        . .  _   „  . 

Shbieve  Sar-geref;     reeve   of 

Shrie'va'l.  I  the  shire. 

Shuie'vaitv       '       S^e  the  quotations  from  Sir 

She'riffwick.       T     Smith    and    liluckstone ; 

She'riffdome.  J  und  Sm"E- 


l  shereijves  clerk  < 
l  shereve  hadde  h' 


;  Plouhman,  p.  72. 


ol.  to  the  Cantrrhunt  Talcs, 


■  lea  true  to  four  leajr 


wif. 


,  ;.iii, 


^|  Als 
V  also  S 
/Oer.,! 


.   Second  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  15. 

ritten  Shale,  (qv.)    See 

.K.     Dut.  Srhaete.  schelle; 

Schale;  X.S.Sceala,  which 
Skinner  derives  from  the  A.S.Sceal  iav,asaeal-ian, 
(maxrilian.)  to  shale  or  pull  oil  the  shales  or  shales, 
(Somnor;)  but  this  is  a  particular  application. 
And  shell  is  the  past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  v.  Set/llan, 
to  divide,  to  separate.  "  To  sheal.  to  separate, 
most  used  of  milk.  So  to  sheal  milk  is  to  curdle 
it,  to  separate  the  parti  of  it,"  (  Ray.) 

Shell. — that  which  separates,  divides,  parts, 
(sc.)  from  the  substance  (animal  or  vegetable) 
within  it;  which  it  contains  or  covers  :  the  walls 
of  a  house,  separate  from  the  interior,  is  called  the 
'shell. 

Whiche  water  hahottndeth  most  of  reed  purpure.  that  is 
to  saine,  nf  a  maner  ./,./ -fi. ■■/,.■.  with  whiche  men  dyen  pur- 


,  to 


A.  S.  Scenrl-ait, 
destroy,  to  undoe, 
to  rebuke,  to   blame,  to  dis- 
grace, to  dishonour,    ( Somnei 


the  west,  Cristelldom  1 


Gloucester,  p.  81. 
ydde  hys  throte,  astrangled  he  was  rygt 


llvt  hvh-ne.l 

there. 
And  deyde  atte  horde  al  styf,  wytb 


eide  to  Samuel. 


-Chau 


For  if  a  i 
Nyle  ghe 


Holinshed.  Historic  of  Enyla 
above  all  the  lady  fair 


I  he  telle 


the 


The  Yeoman  of  Kent. 
At  solum  !,-  Achituphel, 


the  nobility  and 


.  A.  b.  vii. 

,  „/  ./  pesco.l. 


of  Lawcs  Prologue,  V.  4442. 
lime  of  Sir  Topas,  V.  13,836. 


The  sheriff  is  an  officer  of  yi 
Blackston 


SHI 

This  (government  of  the  thin]  he  [the  earl]  osnalljexeT-  1 
cised  nv  his  deputy,  still  railed  in  I.a'in  lueeeem-et.  and  in 
English  the  shrrif.  ilnm  or  shire-rere,  signifying  the 
officer  of  the  W„re  .'upon  whom  hy  Process  of  time,  the  civil 

administration  of  it  is  >>>.i  toiall- devolved. 

Btacl;<l'me.  Commentaries,  Introd.  §4. 

SHE'RRY.  A  well  known  wine  (says  Skinner) 
from  the  city  Xeres  in  Andalusia,  whence  it  is 
imported  into  this  country. 

A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  it:  it 
ascends  me  into  the  hraine. 

Shakespeare.  2  PI.  Hen.  IV.  Act  IV.  sc.  3. 
The  second  propertie  of  your  excellent  shcrris,  is,  the 
warming  of  the  blood. — Id.  lb. 
SHEW.     See  Show. 


SHI 

Gold  were  the  pods,  their  radiant  garments  gold 
And  gold  their  armour:  these  the  squadron  led, 
August,  divine,  superior  by  the  head  ! 
A  place  for  amhnsb  lit.  they  fn.ir.d.  and  stood 
Cover'd  vim  slue, its.  beside  a  silver  flood. 
Pope.  Hi 


SHIFT,; 
Shift,  ». 
Sm'FTP.n. 

SlIl'FTING 

Sh 


it,  (sc. )  to  divide. 

To  divide,  to  part,  to  put 
part  from  part ;  to 


Hind,  b.  xviii. 

A.  S.  Scufi-an,  dividere,  par- 
tiri,  to  divide,  to  shift  .•  land 
scyft-nn,  to  divide  or  shift  land, 
as  amongst  coheirs,  (  Somner;) 
and   Mr.  Tyrwhitt  so   explains 


change;  to  change 
or   have 


■  remove,  (sc.) 
change  place ;  to 


The  first  currant  shilling  or  siluer  peeoes  of  twelue  pence 
stamped  within  memnrie.  were  coined  by  K  Henrie  the 
eight  in  the  twentilh  yeare  of  his  reigne. 

Ilnliii  lull     lj,  seiipli.,,  „f  England,  b.  ii.  c.  25. 

The  dull  fat  captain,  with  a  hound's  deep  throw, 
Would  W!»i  out  a  laueh.  in  a  base  note: 
And  pr  tisi  a  hundred  Zenoa  jusi  as  much 

As  a  dipt  sixpnee,  or  a  shilling  Dutch. 

Drndrn.  Prr.iut.  Sat.  6. 

The  shiHi  g  too  seems  originally.to  have  been  the  denn- 
mination  of  a  weight.  When  wheat  is  at  twelve  shillings 
the  quarter,  says  an  ancient  statute  of  Henry  iii.  then 
v.\a.t,  I  l.r,  :  1  el'  u  faithing  -hall  weieh  r'owii  eleven  shillings 
aud  four  pence  .Smith     If'eallh  i>f  Knti<>:is,h  i    c.  4. 

SHILL-I,  SHALL-I.     Shall  I?  Shall  I  ?  .in 


or  measures;  to  resort     p™^  -,„,!   0f  indecision;    of  one  who  does  not 
to    other    means,   methods  or     i.,,__,  v,:„  „„.n  minrl 


SHI'BBOLETH.     Used  (met. )  for — a  charac-     expedients;    to    get    out   of,    evade    or    escape 
(dangers,  difficulties). 

Shifty,  is  a  common  word  in  Nottinghamshire. 
A  shifty  fellow,  is — one  quick,  cunning  at  eva- 
sions, at  expedients  ;   at  shifting  his  ground. 

Shift.— an  article  of  clothing,  often  shifted  or 
changed. 
Witnesse  Tiburces  and  Ceciles  shrift. 
To  which  God  of  his  bountee  wolde  shift 
Corones  two.  of  floures  wel  smelling, 
And  made  his  angel  hem  the  corones  bring. 

Chaucer.    The  Second  Nonnes  Tale,  v.  15,081. 
God  clepeth  folk  to  him  in  sondry  wise, 
And  evericb  hath  of  God  a  propre  sift, 
Som  this,  som  that,  as  th.v  him  liketh  .'hilt. 

Id.  The  IV if  of  Bathes  Prol. 


And  bad  shappe  hyn 


tenstic,  a  criterion 

His  prowess  quell'd  their  pride 

In  that  sore  battel  when  so  many  dy'd 
Without  reprieve  arijudg'd  to  death, 
For  want  of  well  pronouncing  shibboleth. 

Milton.  Samson  Affomstes. 

SHIDF.S.  Ger.  Scheirle.  ashiile.  Segmentum, 
from  sceadian,  separare,  dividere,  (Skinner.)  See 
Shivf.. 

And  ich  wene  hit  worth  of  menye   as  was  in  Noes  tyme, 

Tho  that  he  simp   the  simp  ef  shiries  and  of  bordes. 

Piers  Plnvhman,  p.  196. 
ishup  of  shides  and  of  bordes. 

Id.  p  177. 

This  kvnge  the  wether  ean  hehnlde, 

And  wist  well,  thei  moten  holde 

Her  cours  endlnnge  the  marche  right, 

And  made  vpnn  the  derke  night, 

Of  ereat  shtrles  aiu\  of  blockes. 

Great  Arc  aeein  the  great  rockes, 

To  shewe  vpnn  the  hilles  high  : 

So  that  the  flete  of  Grece  it  sigh.— Gotver.  Con.  A.  b.  63. 

SHIELD,?!.)      Dot.    Srhild;     Ger.    Schild  ; 

SniFin,  v.  (  Siv.  S/ioht ;  A.  S.  Scylrl.  from 
A.S.  Sct/U-an;  Ger.  Schilden,  tegere,  protegere ; 
to  cover,  to  protect. 

A  cover,  a  protection,  a  defence  ;  a  defensive 
piece  of  armour ;  to  guard  or  ward  against  offen- 
sive weapons. 

Hii  caste  awey  sseld  &  suerd,  &  turmle  al  to  loue. 

n  Gloucester,  p  309. 
The  Brytones  tho  of  this  loud,  to  schilde  hem  fro  schame, 

Cheson  hem  anew  kyng.  Asrlepiod  was  ys  name. 

Id.  p.  SO. 
Castels  &  citez  that  he  of  Isaac  held. 
Baronies  ,V  feez,  lie  '.'aid  hill!  ilk  a  sclield. 

R.  Brun'ie,  p.  If7. 
He  had  so  li"ht  ansnere.  that  Arthure  toke  his  leue, 
Gnd  schilde  vs  fro  the  werre,  that  non  with  other  pr.-ue 

Id.  p.  336. 
This  sely  carpenter  hath  gret  mervaile 

And  'said  !   '•  1  am  ad.'  el  Cy  S--I.it  Thomas  ' 


needes  make  shifle 
dc-syring  hym  both  I 

Hereby  it  is  clean 
in  olde  times,  misli 
Rome. — Jewell.    Wc 


helpe  hym,  and 

B 

that  the  godly  I 


56S7. 
of  money, 


SHI'MMERING.    A. S. Scymrian,  to  cast  forth 

roves  orbeimes.  tocast  a  shadow.     L'ut   .'■ 
whereof  our  shimering  for  an  imperfect  light,  like 
unto  that  of  twilight.     Dut.  Schemeringhe,  (Som- 
ner.) 

And  by  the  wall  she  toke  a  staf  anon  : 

And  saw  a  liiei  sh,  mee:ng  ni  n  'igbt. 

For  at  an  hole  in  sho.  e  the  mora  bright. 

And  hy  that  light  she  saw  hem  hnthe  two, 

But  sikerly  she  uist  who  was  who 

The  Bern  Tal:  v    !2M. 


Cm, 


For! 


hohnew  of  Bailie. 


i  thei 


Da 


Civil  Wc 
sy  sliifte, 
hould  abrayd, 
■  up  did  lif'te, 
lly  layd. 
Faerie  Queenc,  1 


SHIN.     Out.  Sheene,  skene,  scheen-bem i    Ger. 
Shiene,  schien-been  ,-   Sw.  Sheen,  sheen-l 
Scina,  scen-ban  ■,    probably  the  skin   or  skinned 
hone ;  the  bone  covered  or  protected  by  shin  only; 

(quia  n  itur.iea  parte  tibia mdcrarnavit, —  Wachter. 

rives  from  the  Dut.  Schumen,  di 
or  Seandic,  Shinnn,  abradere.  1    Shin  is  used  alone, 
bone  being  understood.      See  Shank. 

The  pure  fetters  on  his  shirmes  grete 

Were  of  his  bitter  salte  teres  wele. 

Chaucer.   The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  12i0. 

There  came  an  olde  rybibe 

She  balt'd  ofakybe 

And  had  broken  her  sln/n 

At  the  threshold  cummyng  i 


And  by  her  side  herself'  she 
Spens, 

Pip.  They  have  so  little 
As  well  mav  free  them  from  the  name  of  shifters. 
Beaum.  £  Fletca.  The  Bloody  Brother,  Act  iv 

The  ding-thrift  heire  his  shift-got  summe  mispent, 
Comes  drooping  like  a  pennylesse  r 


Slcclton.  Eli 

our  Bumming. 

Di.  You  say  true,  are  your  swords  sbarp  1 
country-men,  what  ye  lack,— if  you  contii 

back  upon  the  first  liruken  shi".  I'll-  hue  \i 

Well  my  dear 

Beaum    !;  Fleleh.   Philasler,  Act  i 

.1  Offlee.  Stay,  brother.  I  may  live,  for  surely  I  find 

nt  hurt  in  the  leg.  a  dangerous  kick  on  the  shin-hove. 

Id.   The  lloiu-sl  Man's  Fortune,  Act  ii.  s 


Gol  sh'itil-  that  he  died  snde 
Chaucer 
Thus  taketh  the  nightingale 
I  prav  to  God  alway  with  he 
And  joy  of  loue  he  send  her 


Tab;   v.  3354. 


he  Xialitint)  tie. 
•  Tale,  v.  2106. 


Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat 
ries  which  Christians  must  believe 
eh  shifting  pageants  to 


SHIN". 


Druden.  Art  of  Poetry. 


The  truth  is,  lie  was  a  shiftless  I 
Again  nothi 


INF.,  v.      ~\       Gc 

ne,  n.  I  on  ,- 

'ninqness.    [  Sclte 

'nt.  J  litem 


,  i  files 


,  who  h  li.uli  many  enemies, 


Thai  ih  "i  fur  ener  were  saue. — Gower.  Con.  A 

But  Perseus,  that  worthie  knieht, 

Whom  Pallas,  of  hir  great  might 

Halpe,  and  toke  him  a  shelde  tberto.—  Id.  lb. 

Ve.  madame.  savdc  the  kiutei  than, 


.\V.  Tieni.  I.aunful,  \ 


Tim;  s  ,\'il  ih"  ri-jeil  nv 

Wliieh  r,';i'il>t  iiuiii  th 
Without  sound,  hong  i 


F  i,    '•'     .T.aeis.  b    ii. 

■  And  first  be  fovgM  a  stiong  and  spalious  s'/ie/il 
th  twenty  severall  hewes  ;    about  whose  verge 

■ee  fold  and  radiant  :  and  on  the  hacke  he  set 
andle  ;   n.ie-fold  w.-re  the  equal]  lines  be  drew 

whole   eireutilfeience  ;    in  wliieh,  his  band   did 


Cumiier.  Companion  to  the  Temple,  pt.  i.  §3. 
Then  came  drum,  trumpet,  hautboy,  faille,  flute, 
Next  snuffer,  sweener,  shifle,;  soldier,  mute. 

Churchill.  TheRosciad. 
New  !,r;  hy  all  Hie  world,  as  I  believed. 
1  wonder'd  iiiueh  that  I  so  Utile  grieved; 
Vet  was  I  Ifi-iiieii'i!  at  tlu-  painful  view 
Oi  sl,,f I/ess  want,  and  i-a'i  nut  what  to  do. 

Crabbe.   Tales  of  the  Hall,  b.  xi, 


Goth.  Skein-am   A.S.  Srin. 
Dut.    Schlinen;       Ger. 
SHi'NINQNESS.    (  Schrir.cn  ;     Siv.   Shinn.       The 
Shi'nt.  J  literal  meaning  seems  to  be- 

To  stund  or  start  forth  ;    to  show,  to  exhibit,  tf) 
(when  it  doth  '  manifest;  to  show  clearlv,  conspicuously. 

To  emit  Or  throw  forth  light;  a  bright  light; 
to  be  light,  to  lighten  ;  to  be  1  ,-:.i,t  i 
SidVliih'nt,  hleiii,  luminous;  to  giitl.r.  I 
(met.)  to  be  conspicuous,  splendid,  illustr:ous  ; 
aiso  to  give  light,  warmth  (  as  the  sun),  animation, 
encouragement,  favour;  to  favour,  to  be  pro- 
pitious. 

.    Of  gold  shone  hi 


SHII.L.  i.e. 

SHI'LLING. 
A.S  Scitt,  si, Hi, 
an,  Ger.  Scheie, 
plures  minores  i 


Shell,  (qv.) 

Vnt.Srhellinq-  Ger.  Schilling; 
il  or  sq/lling  ,■  from  the  A.  S.  Scyl- 
,  to  divide,  (pars  solidi  majoris  in 
livim, — Wachter.) 


A  part  or  portion  (of  a  weight  or  coin)  ;  now 
the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound  or  sovereign. 
He  esste,  "  w 

Yfenyfrerev 

Pics  Plouhrr. 

Fiue  of  these  pencemade  .liei-'  shillini,.  whieb  they  called 
seining,  prohahly  from   ,■,  ,i, ;,;,,:,  whieb'tbe   Romanes  vsed 
for  the  lourrh  part  of  an  o.tnre.— Camden.  Rem.  Money. 
J  720 


R    Brunne.   p    MS. 
hrennynge  &  srhunnngc  but  ye  wolden 


icm  :  and  liia  race  dyd 
i  the  gold, 


For  at  an  bole  in  si 
And  hy  that  lights 
But  sikerly  she  n'i 


Tale,  V.  16,429. 


Id.  The  Reces  Tale,  V.  4226. 


;  such  glory  and 


SHI 

ucement  vayne, 


SHI 

Bute  a  schipful  ther  of  a  scapede .—  7?.  Gloucester,  p.  70. 


it  fayrely  for  to  thyne. 
Faerie  Queene    b.  i.  ( 


Milton, 


;  children,  and  of  other  god  that  heo  hadden  with  hem 
y  do.  Id.  p.  39. 

:  Teteford  in  North  folk  his  banet  was  displaced, 
le  thre  kynges  were  sl.-tvn,  the  tother  were  affraied, 
»at  thei  went  to  ther  s<  kipp  '■  so  hard  he  sette  his  chace, 
lward  had  the  maistri,  &  thanked  God  his  grace. 


And  bad  shappe  hym  a  sh up.  of  shides  and  of  hordes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  177. 
And  ii-h  wene  hit  worth  of  menye.  as  was  in  Noes  tyme 

Tho  that  he  s/iap  the  shitp  of  shides  and  of  bordes. 

Id.  p.  196. 


SHI 

Tn  shootinge  as  in  all  other  flrfngM,  aptneste  Is  the  first. 

ind  fhiefe  thingc.  which  it  it  he  nwave,  nevtlier  ruunni^ 
ior  use  d.;th  any  -j.m<i  at  all.  as  the  Smites  and  Frenchmen. 
nth  knowledge  and  use  of  shootings,  shall  become  good 
lehers,  when  a  cunmnge  ship-'myht  shall  make  a  strong 
hippe  of  a,  sallowe  tree. — Ascham.   Toxophilus. 

To  see  those  northern  climes,  with  great  desire  possess'd, 
Himself  he  thither  ihipp'd.  and  skilful  in  ih-  -lob- 
Took  every  seveial  height  with  his  true  astrolobe 

Drayton.  Poly-Otbion,  s.  19. 
And  well  I  wot,  that  as  shipping  and  navigation  speeds 
fell  or  ill,  as  the  merchant  buyeth  cheape  or  deare.  the 
rice  may  rise  and  fall.—  IlnHund.   Vim,.-,  i,   xxxiii.  c.  13. 


Dana 
thra  to  i 


)  take  poul  fro  t 


Throw  es 
The  epitl 

slr.ihc.  ami 


■Uist; 


Dryden.  To  the  Duchess  of  York. 

SHI'NGLE.  ")      Fr.Esckandole i  Ger. Schindei : 

Shi'ngled.  (and  Holland  writes  it  shindle,  so 
rendering  the  Lat.  Scandulce.  Scattdidte  pro  seen- 
dul<v,  from  sctndere,  to  split. 

A  division,  a  deal. 


dial  be  savede. 
Piers  Ptuuhman,  p.  178. 
i  the  verie   fall  also  it  ioineth  with   Orwell  hauen,  so 
v  that  of  manie  they  are  reputed  as  one.  and  parted  but 
shingle  that  douth  run  a  I  on-  bet  weene  them. 

Holinshed.   Description  of  England. 
ie  hourds  or  shindies  of  th°  wild  oke  called  rohur,  be  of 

■nade  of  other  must-trees  and  especially  of  the  beech. 
shindies  are  more  e.isily  rent  or  cloven  out  of  all  those 
i  which  yeeld  rosin,  hut  setting  aside  the  pine-wood 
y,  none  of  them  are  lasting.     Cornei 


After  thre  monethes  we  departed  in  a  sh 

Thries  I  was  at  schipbreche,  nvght  and  i 
depnesse  of  the  see.—  Wiclif.  2  Corynth.  c. 

I  suffred  thrisc 
the  depe  of  the  s 


>-><-l.p.     Nyght  &  day  haue  I  bene  i 


But  aftirward  that  in  the  fo 
on  us  seilynge  in  the  stoony 
schipmtn  supposiden  sum  cunt 


"  Hast  i 
The  sor 


lie  (iai   the  nyght  cam 
abou te    mydnyuht    the 

Wiclif.  Ded'is,  c.  27. 
fourtenth  night  was  come  as  we  were  caried 

te  midnight,    y  shipme  demed  yt  there  ap- 


s  was  the  first  that  sailed  with  a  ship,  and  so  hee 
e  seas  from  .-Egypt  to  Greece:  for  before  that  time 
I  but  troughs  or  (lat  planks,  devised  by  king  Ery- 
■osse  from  one  iland  to  another  in  the  red  sea. 

Id.  lb.  b.  vii.  c.  56. 

The  king  required  a  loan  of  money,  and  sent  to  London 

and  the  port  towns  to  furnish  ships  for  guard  of  the  seas. 

Nov  his  attorney,  a  great  antiquary,  had  much  to  do  in  this 

business  of  tlup  -m»ueij.~lYhiU-t<>eli.   Mcmor.  Charles  I.  p.  7. 

In  wanton  ioyes  and  lustes  intemperate, 

Did  afterward- -s  make  a  tin p,r nick  violent 

Both  of  their  life  and  fame  for  ever  fowly  blent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene    b 


Ifwethi<s 
No  d.,uht  ( 


:e  will  s 
:  for  eve 


-Davies.  Hymns  of. 4s 


ii.e.  12. 


-Bible,  1551.  lb. 
:  herd,"  (quod  Nicholas)  ' 


Nepos  writeth, 
that  the  housen  in  Koine  were  no  otherwise  covered  over 
head  but  with  shindies,  uutill  the  warre  with  K    Pyrrhus. 

Holland.  Pltnic,  b.  xvi.  c.  10. 

They  shingle  their  houses  with  it.— Evelyn,  h.  ii.  c.  4.  §  1. 

I  reached  St.  Asaph,  as  bishop's  see.  where  there  is  a  very 
poor  cathedral  church,  covered  with  shingles  or  tiles. 

Hay.  Pern.  p.  123. 

SHI'NGLE S.  Holland  (in  a  marginal  note  on 
Plinie.  b,  xxx.  c.  13. )  calls  the  Gr.  EpTnjy  (a  disease 
so  named — quia  serpit.)  the  shingles ;  and  Skinner 
says  it  is  a  kind  of  erysipelas,  which,  if  it  surrounds 
the  whole  body,  causes  death,  and  derives  from 
the  Lat.  Cingulum,  a  girdle.  This  disease  was 
also  called  Zona. 

All  these  things  are  affected  by  emollient  fomentations 
applied  inwardly  in  clysters,  and  why  not  outwardly  to  the 
skin?  Such  are  used  successfully  in  other  eruptions,  as 
eiysi],e)as,  shingles.— Arbuthnot.  On  Diet,  c.4. 

SHIP,  n.        ~\         Dut.    Schip,    schep  ;      Ger. 

Ship,  v.  Schiff;   Sw.  Skepp  •   A.S.Scip; 

Shi'pful.         I    Goth.  S/upp.      Skinner  and  Ju- 

Shi'plkss.        Vnius, — from    the    Lat.  Scapha ; 

Shi'ffkr.  Wachter,— from  the  Ger.  Schie- 

Shi'pping,  n.   I  ben,  (A.S.  Sceof-an,)  to  shove, 

Shi'pi.f.t.        J  to    push;    because    pushed    or 

forced  on  by  oars.     Tooke, — from  A.S.  Scippan; 

Dut.  Schep- en  ,■  Ger.  Schqffen  ;  Sw.  Shaba t  to  form 

or  frame,  (to  shape)  ;  and  that  it  means — 

"  Something  formed,  ( illiquid  formatumjin  con- 
tradistinction from  a  raft,  (sc. )  for  the  purpose. of 
conveying  merchandize,  .^c.  by  water,  protected 
from  the  water  and  the  weather,"  and  it  may  be 
added,  by  usage,  furnished  with  sails. 

Ware  by  the  schippes  mowe  come  fro  the  se  and  wende, 
And  brynge  on  lond  god  y  now.— ii.  Gloucester,  p.  2. 


Him  had  he  l.-vrr,  I  dare  \wl  undertake, 
At  thilke  time,  than  all  his  whethers  hlake, 
That  she  had  had  J,ip  hircs<-lf  alone." 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3534. 
Than  ere  I  was  ware,  I  neighed  to  a  sea  banke,  and  for 
ferde  of  the  beastes,  shipcruft  1  cride. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 
A  shipmnn  was  ther,  woned  fer  by  west: 
For  ought  I  wote,  he  was  of  Dertemouth. 

Id.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Talcs,  v.  390. 
And  nuer  this  of  suche  nature 

Like  to  the  melodie  of  heuen 
In  womens  voice  thei  singe, 
With  notes  of  so  great  likynge. 


i  of  suche  musike, 


-Gower.  Con.  A,  b.  i 


Tho  sonne  arist.  the  weder  c 
The  shioman,  which  behindf 

i  wyndes  saugh 


Towards  Tharse  his  cours  he  s 


Light.—  Id.  lb.  b. 


To  dri 


:  &  togaderi  t 


luder  god  of  neizebores  a 
&  of  porchas  of  neizbores  ssipede  hom  wel  moi 


)  hedrou, 


We  craued  not  mirlv  freodome  from  our  foes, 
But  shippyng  eke  with  sayles  and  all  full  bent 
To  come  againe  from  whence  we  first  were  went. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruites  of  Warre. 

As  to  ye  geauntes  that  Bruta  founde  in  this  He  at  his 
arryuayll,  they  myght  he  brought  in  to  this  lande  by  some 
meane  of  shrjppes  or  otherwyse.  rather  than  to  be  borne  of 
those  women  as  there  also  is  imagyned. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  1, 

Though  thou  hast  a  thousand  holy  candels  about  thee, 
a  C.  ton  of  holy  water,  &  shipfult  of  pardoues,  a  clothe  sacke 
full  of  friers  coates,  and  all  the  ceremonies  in  the  world,  and 
al  the  good  workes,  deseruings  and  meritesof  all  the  men  in 
the  worlde,  bee  they  or  were  they  neuer  so  holy,  Gods 
worde  onely  lasteth  for  euer,  and  that  which  he  hatb 
sworne,  doth  abide,  whe  all  other  thvnges  perish. 

Tyndall.    Workes,  p.  62. 

This  also  is  to  be  noted  as  a  testimonie  remaining  still  of 
our  language,  derived  from  the  Saxons,  that  the  generall 
name  for  the  most  part  of  euerie  skilful!  artificer  in  his 
trade  endeth  in  h>-n?  \\  ith  vs.  al  ieit  the  h  be  left  out,  and  er 
onlie  inserted,  as  scriuenhere,  writi-here,  s/iipt/cn;  &c  for 
scriuener.  writer,  and  sluppn-,  &c.  beside  manie  other  relikes 
of  that  speech,  neuer  to  be  abolished. 

Holinshed.  Description  ofBritainr,  c.  fi. 


They  go  to  the  sea  betwixt  t 
one  side  lieth  out  like  an  arn 
fashion  of  an  hauenet  or  peer 


hils.  wherof  tl 
vhither  shiptels 


Our  father  and  mother,  we  were  sure,  first  with  the  ship- 
wrack,  and  then  with  the  other  dangers  we  daily  past,  would 
have  little  rest  in  their  thoughts  till  they  saw  us. 

Sidnty.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 


The  first  ships  were  built  without  art  or  contrivance,  and 
had  neither  strength  nor  durahloiiess,  beauty  nor  ornament; 
hut  consisted  only  of  planks  laid  together,  and  just  so  com- 
pacted as  to  keep  out  the  water. 

Potter.  Antiquities  nf  Greece,  b.  iii.   c.  14. 
By  viewing  Nature,  Nature's  handmaid.  Art. 

Makes  mighty  thin*:-,  from  small  tieiinnings  grow: 
Thus  lishes  first  to  shippinn  did  impart. 
Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the  prow. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
Of  all  forms  of  death  the  most  terrible  was  that  by  ship- 
wreck, as  wherein  the  luinv  was  pwallnv.pd  up  by  the  deep; 
whence  Ovid,  though  willing  to  resign  his  miserable  life, 
yet  pravs  against  this  death. 

Potter.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 
Fire  wood  is  very  convenient  to  be  got  at,  and  easy  to  be 
shipped  off.— Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

The  coast  is  not  like  Hartlepool ;  there  are  no  rocks,  but 
only  chalky  cliffs  of  no  gr<-rit  height  till  yon  come  to  Dover; 
there  indeed  they  are  nnhle  and  picturesque,  and  the  oppo- 
site coasts  of  France  begin  tn  hound  your  view,  which  was 
left  before  to  range  unlimited  by  any  thing,  but  the  horizon; 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  shipless  sea,  hut  every  where  peopled 
with  white  sails,  and  vessels  of  all  sizes  in  motion. 

Gray.   To  Dr.  Wharton,  Let.  53. 


URE.  ^  A.; 
tre-mote.  Vverb 
ire-reeve.  J  ner.) 


A.S.  Sciry    scire,    from   the 

Set/ran,  to  divide,  {  Skin- 

And  see  the  quotation 


SHTRE. 
Shi: 

Sh 
from  Holinshed. 

A  portion,  division,  or  partition  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Saxones  and  the   Englische  tho  heo  hadden  al  an 

honde, 
Fyue  and  thritti  schiren  heo  maden  in  Engelonde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  3. 
The  bisshop  of  Canterbire  therof  payed  was  he, 
For  him  and  alle  his  schire  this  gift  gaf  fulle  fre. 


lien  said  ther  we 
"  &  if  ge  wille,  wi 
The  cuntre  herd  i 
Had  ther  bestis  a' 


R.  Brunnc, 
owe  in  mores  &  in  medis. 
iwe  of  bestis  do  gode  nedis." 
e,  the  folk  of  ilk  a  schire 
thorgh  inede  &  thorgh  mire. 


i.  299. 


Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Englelond, 
To  maken  him  live  by  hi*  propre  good, 
In  honour  detteles.  but  if  he  were  wood, 
Or  live  as  scarsly,  as  him  list  desire ; 
And  able  for  to  helpen  all  ; 


Chaucer.  Prol.  to  t 


Canterbury  Tales. 
fieng  to 


word  Schyran, 
ie  termed  shires,  or  as  we  yet  speake,  shares,  or  por- 
of  which  some  one  hath  fortie  miles  in  length  (as 

.)  and  almost  so  manie  broad. 

Holinshed.   Inscription  of  England,  b  ii.  C  4. 
hird  seignorie  or  shire  there  is  that  goeth  to  Apamia, 


I  time  \ 


I'liuic,  \ 


Yes,  Thirsis.  I  doe  know  thee  and  thy  name, 
Nor  is  mv  knowledge  grounded  all  on  fame; 
Art  not  thou  he.  tlmt  hut  this  other  yeare, 
Scard'stall  the  wolves  and  foxes  in  \hesheere? 

Browne.  Thirsis  fy  Alexis. 
The  borough  law  had  been  likewise  anciently  established 
among  the  Saxons,  whereby  every  shire  was  dinded  into 
so  manv  hundreds  or  boroughs,  consisting  at  fust  of  one 
hundred  families  therein  usually  inhabiting:  every  hundred 
in  so  many  tythings,  consisting  o 


SHI 


If  the  matter  was  of  (Treat  importance  it  was  put  in  the 
full  shircmnte ;  and  if  the  sreneral  voice  acquitted,  or  con- 
demned, decided  lor  one  party  or  the  other,  tllis  was  final  in 
the  cause.— Burke.  Abridg.  oj  Eag.  Hist,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 


earl,  or  alderman,  vvh 


>  officiated  by  his  deputy, 


or  shire.     Shin 


her  of  these  hundreds  r 
Saxon  word  siunifyini; 
Blacltatone.  Commentaries,  v< 


Introd. 


HRK,    ^ 
ierk,  or  >of 

tRK.  )    tO 


See  Shark.  Laud  was  aaoused 
fraud  in  contracting  for  licenses 
sell    tobacco  :     see   the    first 


SHIRK 

Sherk 

Shi- 
quotation. 

To  prey  upon  another,  by  fraud  or  rapine ;  to 
cheat,  to  trick ;  to  shift  from  or  evade — trouble, 
danger,  &c. 

Certainly  he  [Land]  mifrht  have  spent  his  time  much 
better,  and  more  for  his  erare  in  the  pulpit,  than  thus 
i.'-e//.-,u</  and  rakinjr  in  the  tohaero-shops. 

Stale  Tiiuli.  lfilO.   Harbollle  Gri,n</mi,: 


Tell 

me.  you  that  ne 

that  a 

of  no  oil 

pnnini 

selves 

tell  n 

e.  Mav  it 

that  it 

s  its  0 

vn  scours 

My 

asr  letters  will  ha 

sion  bere:  on 

of  the  ri 

Ln 

rd  Byron 

ainbow,  (1S35.)  Ser.  p.  40. 
you  to  expect  an  explo- 
i.  Ravenna,  s'eptll,  1820. 

SHIRT,  n.  ^        From   the    A.S.  Sa/ric,   sq/rc. 

Shirt,  v.       VinHusium:     Junius,    from    Dan. 

Shi'rti  fss.  )  Shiorle.  indusium  ;  Tooke,  from 
the  A.S  Sci/r-an.  to  shear,  of  which  he  considers 
it  to  he  the  past  part.  Scired,  scirt,  (i.  e.  skirt.) 
See  Sauk,  and  SKIRT. 

To  cut  off  a  shirt,  i.  e.  n  part  or  portion  sufficient 
for  that  article  of  clothing. 

And  shirt  is,— 

A  part  or  portion  sheared  or  cut  off. 


W'm  s.,  that  halt  iii.n  paid  of  bis  pnverte, 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  If  Bathes  Tale 
Bv  Rod  T  bad^e  lever  than  mv  inert*, 
That  ve  had  red  I  is  legend    as  have  I. 

1,1.   The  Nonnes  Pretsles  Tale, 
Save  of  a  dnitehter  that  I  left,  alas, 


nitrht 


that  t 


Alas  tha 

When  Nessus  wist  he  shulde 
He  tnke  tn  Deianvre  his  sher, 
aloud  was  o 


Through  i 


Bvi 


Id.   Trait.  .,■  Cres.  h.  iv 


.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b. 


And  seize  tlie  living — 
Aht  Tor  so  many  souls, 
But  naked  now,  or  sltii 


'  tin'-   I 


wan, rd  with  vital  blood, 

with  air. 
Id.  King  Arthur,  Act  i 
1  pyebalrl,  linsey-wolsey  brothers, 
sleeveless  some,  and  shi.l/rss  others. 

Pope.   The  Duncind,  b.  ii 


SHI'TTLE. 


ill,.  Wealth  of  Na 


-  derives  skittle  from 
A.  S.  Sceot-an,  to  shoot ;  and 
Sw'ttleness.     ( see  Toohe. 
Shi'ttlecork.  )       A    shuttle    or    skittle -cork 
(miscalled  cock)  is  a  cork  shot,  i.e.  thrown  or  cast 


E.      ^ 

adj.      I   j 
ess.     fs 


SHI 

(backward  and  forward) ;  knocked  about  from 
one  to  another;  and  hence,  consequentially, 
skittle, — 

Light,  volatile,  giddy. 

But  and  it  were  well  sought 

1  trow  all  will  be  nought 

Not  voithaj&tffeJcocke. 

Stelton.  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court? 

Stone  cups,  stone  vessels,  .-.hi/ties,  all  of  stone. 
With  which  the  nymphs  their  purple  mantles  wove. 

Chap/nan.   Homer.  (Jdyssey,  b.  xiii. 
We  passe  not  what  the  people  say  or  thirike  : 

Their  shillle  hale  makes  u-  but  co-.varils  shrinke. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  456. 
The  vaine  shittlenesse  of  an  vnconstant  head. 

Barret.  Alvearie  in  v. 


SHIVE,  or     "|     Dut. Behdffer, mhelver, shelffe- 

Siieeve.  I  ren,sheveren,  sheveii;  Ger.  Shee- 

Shi'ver,  n.        \fer,      schiefferen,     segmentum 

Sui'ver,  i>.        I  secare,  tindere,  assulatim  fran- 

Shi'vering,  7i.  J  gere,  in  micas  frangere ;  to  cut, 

to  split,  to  break  into  small  parts.     ( See  Kilian. ) 

Skinner  derives  from  Ger.  Scheden  (A.  S.  Seead- 

an),  which  is,   to  divide  or  separate  by  cutting, 

splitting,  breaking  or  otherwise,  (  Wachter.)  Shive 

or  sheeve  (also  written   as   in  Chaucer,  —  shiver) 

seems   to   come   more   obviously  from   Sceaf-an, 

sccrf-an,  to  shave;  sceaf-wa,  a  shaving. 

Shire,  or  shaving, — a  cut  or  cutting,  a  slice,  a 
chip,  a  paring. 

Shiver, — a  part  or  portion ;  usually  a  very  small, 
minute,  part,  portion  or  fragment;  a  mite,  an 
atom — Hammond,  on  Matt.  vii.  3,  explains  mote 
to  be  a  small  thin  shiner  of  wood. 

To  shiver, — to  part,  to  separate,  to  dissever. 
The  noyse  of  foules  for  to  be  deliver'd, 
So  loude  rang.  "  Have  don 


I  al  to  sbiverd. 
The  AiM'mbly  of  Fowls 


Xhut  J,:rcrta  shaftes  upon  sheldes  thicke. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2607. 
"  N'ow  dame,"  quod  he,  "  jeo  vous  die  sanz  doute, 
Have  I  nat  of  a  capon  but  the  liver, 
^\nil  of  your  white  hred  nat  hut  a  shiver, 
And  after  that  a  rosted  pigges  hed 

■  ded) 


omly  i 


■  valor  ejiihnh  !>y  [lie  i 


M.'il. 


»F  a  cut  loal'e  to  steale  a  shiae 

Shakespeare.   Till 

'  there  bee  any  spell  or  shiver 


4ndronicus,  Act  i 


.13. 


Edg.  Hadst  thou  beene  ought 
Tint  en/iniore.  feathers,  ayre, 
(So  many  I'aihome  (town,-  pn  eipitating) 
Thoud'st  shiuer'd  like  an  egge :  but  thou  dost  breath. 
Shakespeare.  K.  Lear,  Act  iv.  si 
Thes 
bones- 

But,  glaimcing  on  the  tempred  metall.  brast 

In  thousand  :.hirer.;,  an'i  so  I'nrlh  lu'-ide  her  past. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 
Or  surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock, 
Though  all  to  ,hi' - < .,  dasht,  tlie  assault  renew, 
Vain  battry,  and  in  froth  or  bubbles  end. 

Milton.   Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 
Vpon  the  breaking  and  shivering  of  a  great  state  and  em- 
pire, you  may  be  sure  to  have  wanes. 

.Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Vicissitude  of  Things. 

And  nf  this  kind  of  parts  itself  there  is  also  a  variety,  ac- 

"  the  tools  employed  to  work  on 

de  by  the  plane  being  in  smite 

tilings  rlifT,  [in-  fn, mi  those  ..hirrs  or  thin  and  flexible  pieces 

of  wood  that  are  obtained  bv  borers,  and  these  from  some 

others  obtainable  by  other  tools. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  576. 
The  bullets,  which  gTazed  upon  it.  would  have  driven 
before  them  such  shivers  of  brick  and  stone,  as  would  have 
prevented  the  garrison  from  forming  behind  it. 

Anson.    Voyages,  b. iii  C.  14. 

Wachter  says  the  Ger. 
Schaur,  is.  a  trembling;  and 
Schauren,  to  tremble ;  but 
that  he  does  not  find  the  word 

1722 


SHIVER, 
Sui'ver,  n. 
Shi'verws, 

Shi'very. 


in  other  dialects.  He  has,  however,  Schavder, 
horror, — but  unfortunately  thinking  the  ,1  super- 
fluous,  he  overlooked  the  Dut.  Sliudderen.  shiMen, 
to  tremble,  to  shudder  or  shake.  This  Dut. 
Shudden,  may  be  formed  from  Shoe/ten,  to  shake, 
(in  A.S.  Scenc-an ;  the  root,  peihaps,  of  the 
whole.)  The  Sieambric  (as  Kilian  calls  the  dialect 
spoken  in  Gueldres)  had  the  verb,  Schveuatn,  to 
shake.      See  Chiver. 

To  shake,  to  tremble,  to  quake,  to  quiver. 

To  be  in  a  shiver,  is  a  common  expression. 

From  hence  birwanl  if  von  see  a  noore 


cold  in  tlie  streeie,  you  ii.ay  byd  him  walk 
hym  in  band  that  be  feeieth  no  harme. 

P' 
Tisiphone  each  where  doth  shake  and  . 

Whose  iockes  uncombed  cruell  adders 

Spen 

Streight  hitter  storms,  and  balefull  cou 

Id    Faerie  Quee 

quiet  to  col 


run,  'or 


bling  1 
terrour  bring  cold  I 


A  genial  dav  in  April  is  among  lis  the  sulijecl  o 
nngratiilatiioi  Aid  while  the  I  lac  blossoms. 
I  drops  ils  gold  -'lusters,  the  >h,r>  '  t   ,/  cms 


chimney. — A'no.r,  Esi 


!,. 


«anmh  at  tlie  Mtir  of  : 


I 


SHOAL,  or 


Shoal,  v.        V  division,     a     portion,     (n     p;« 

Shole,  adj.     j  separated    from   a  main    bo(!v 

Sh'/aly.        )   See  Sent.. 

To  shnle.  (Ch;tpman,J — is  to  move,  to  eomp, 
shotls  or  divisions. 

Shoals  in  the  sea,  are  shallows,  shelves.  Si 
Shallow. 

Shonling,     (Milton,)  — growing    or    becomii 

Shole,  adj.  ( Spenser,  Dampicr,  Cook, ) — shallo 
or  shoaly. 

Shoaled  our  water.— £0t  into  slinllow  w;itor. 
Thuspluckt  be  from  the  shore  his  lance,  &  left  the  «au 
The  wave  sprung  entrails,  about  which  fausens  ami  oth 
Did  shale,  to  nibble  of  the  fat  what  his  sweet  kinrleys  l,i 


Mrp, 


lill.i 


,iries  in   such  troops,  and  so 
houses  were  in  deliberation 


JleliqttitT  WnltonianCE,  p.  '. 
i  lenper  agoe, 


Pal.  Sicker  this 
I  sawe  a  xhole  of  shepherdes  o 
"With  sinyint:.  ami  slmutin-.  aid  y  lly  chere. 

Spenser.    The  Shepheatd's  Calender.  May. 

What  they  met 

Solid  nr  slimie.  as  in  raping  sea 

Tost  up  and  down,  tm-rtluT  cinwded  drove 

From  each  side  shoaling  towards  the  mouth  of  hell. 

Milton.   Paradise  Lost,  b.  X. 
But  this  Molanna,  wpre  she  not  so  thole. 
Were  no  lesse  faire  ami  heautifnll  then  shee : 
Yet,  as  she  is.  a  fairer  flood  u>ay  no  man  see. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qn^ne.   Of  MutahilUie.  c.0. 
From  thence  there  came  a  great  shnle  of  cro"'<.  making  a 
marvellous  imSe,  that   rame  fhim:   toward  Cicero's  ship, 
which  rowed  upon  the  shore.— Aoith.  Plutarch,  p.  729. 

When  bright  nooue  did  flame 

Forth  from  the  s>-a,  in  .•/<■./.•.>  the  sca-cahies  came, 

Am\  onlerlv,  at  last,  lay  downe  and  slept 

Along  tlie  sands.  Chu}>mnn.   H-mcr.   Odyssey,  b.  iv. 

Beneath,  a  shoal  of  silver  fishes  glides 

.And  plays  about  the  gilted  barces"  sides. 

IV utter.  On  St.  James')  Park, 


SHO 

The  scaly  herd,  a  numerous  throng, 


Whose  still-increasin-  thmts  supply 
The  poor  man's  wants,  the  great  one's  luxury.  |  due 

Snnu-rvile.   The  Two  Springs. 
Sergestus  in  the  centaur  soon  he  pass'd, 
Wcdg'd  in  the  rocky  shoals,  and  sticking  fast. 

Drijdtn    Virgil.  sEneis,b.v. 
Yet  all  goods  imported  hy  sea  for  Pnira  are  landed  at 
Payta.  lor  the  Bay  of  Chirapee  is  fall  of  dangerous  slmles, 
and  therefore  not  frequented  by  sliipping. 

Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1684. 


To  he  sure  he  will  rather  have  t 

produced  hy  a  long  process  in  a  kiii 
"leavier  lees  may  hav 


SHO 

i  desired  to  have  a  pair  of  thoti  made  after  the 


There  ; 


good  wide  channels  hety 

>ass,  and  in  some  places  .*/,( 
■  of  turllK-giass— /(/.    lb. 


<  Mr  the  knocks 


the  lighthouse  ki 
i  eye  the  warning 


Jing  some  protecti* 


Virgil,  JEneis, 
i  befriends, 


Public  Spirit. 


to  separate  \ninshonh,  one  body  of  wbi 

as  Carolina,  and  hut  seldom  farther. 

Goldsmith.   History  <>(  th,-  Earth,  pt.  tv.  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

The  shn-ils,  he  said,  consisted  of  coral  rocks,  many  of 
been  ashore  —Conk.   Fi,\t  Voyngr,  vol.  ii.  c.  4. 

As  we  were  steering  c'o^e  nmnil  its  western  extremity, 
■with  an  intention  of  fetching  the  west  side  of  Mi i wee,  we 
suddenly  sif>at<'<t  our  water,  and  observed  the  sea  breaking 
on  some  detached  rocks  almost  right  a-head. 

Id.    Third  Voyage,  h.  V.  c.  5. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  mid-way  between  them  was 
twenty-nine  and  thirty  lath. (ins.  <kcrc  .sing  gradually  as  we 
approached   either  continent,    with    the  ddt'erence  of  being 


s  from  land. — Id.  lb 


SHOCK,  n.  \      Shod;  the  past  part,  (shohen, 
Shock,  v.       )  shake,  shuck,)  of  the  verb  to  shake. 

(qv-) 

A  concussion ;  a  quaking,  or  trembling ;  a 
dashing  or  striking,  with  a  violence  or  force,  that 
shakes. — To  shock,  (met.)— 

To  cause  a  trembling  or  shuddering,  (sc.)  of 
anguish,  horror,  dislike. 

A  shock  of  corn,— so  much  as  is  shake  or  shaken 
into  a  pile  or  heap.      Dut.    Schoche.   concussus, 
jactatio,  ( Kili.m  ; )  and,  consequentially,  strues. 
Shock  (dog.)     See  Shag. 
Reap  well,  scatter  not,  gather  clean  that  is  shorn, 
Bind  last,  shock  apace,  have  an  eye  to  thy  corn. 

Tusser.  August's  Husbandry. 
Corn  tithed,  sir  parson,  together  go  get, 
And  cause  it  on  shocks,  to  be  by  and  by 


At  once  thev  stoop  and  sw 
While  Ihmu4.li  their  cheei 
The  rural  scandal,  and  the 


Itch  mil  the  m  ister  walks,  builds  up  the  shocks: 
His  sated  eye,  l'eels  his  heart  heave  with  joy. 


Ibis  dreadful  manner  v 

lined,'  slight,  Indigene, 


,  who  bad  been  till  then 
on,  from  a  single,  and 
;  depth  of  the  grossest 


ring  villanies.— Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  25. 
The  infidel  principles  which  have  been  recently  diffused 
with  uncommon  industry  and  art,  have  an   immediate  ten- 
dency to  produce,  in  a  readine.  ace   this  :;'■■  ,■>.,  ,,,  efdnipluin. 


SHODE.  A  bush  of  hair,  the  head,  (Skinner. 
who  thinks  it  may  be  from  A.  S.  Scade  lucus,  q.d. 
nanus  cajnllorum.  ) 


With  discomfort  and  sorv  coui 

Chaucer.   I 

Crulle  was  his  here,  and  as  th 

Full  slreight  and  even  lay  his 


he  Km.,'. I, 
gold  it  sh, 


The  day  upon  the  host  affrightecllv  doth 
To  see  the  dreadful  shock,  their  fust  enc 
As  though  it  with  the  rear,  th  ;  thunder 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion 


Id.  It. 
r  gave, 


v.'h 


the 


bled  | 


On  her  black  bnseii]  tvll  (i.e  iiiuu  I..:,  which  awoke 
Her  genius,  with  the  sh,.ek  that  violeiitly  shook 
Her  entrails.  Id.  lb. 

The  sheaves  being  yet  in  shocks  in  the  field,  they  thought 
they  might  net  grind  the  wheat,  nor  make  any  commodity 
of  the  profit  thereof. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  85. 

While  these  by  Juno's  will  the  strife  resign, 

The  warring  gods  in  fierce  contention  join  ; 

Rekindling  rase  each  heavenly  breast  alarms  ; 

With  horrid  clangour  s/kh/AI  i!i'  elberial  arms. 

Pape.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.  xxi. 

So  great  was  the  love  which  the  Jews  had  to  their  own 
country  and  religion,  such  an  opinion  was  generally  received 
among  them  of  the  peculiar  favour  of  God  towards  them. 
that  they  who  could  not  he  shocked  hy  persecution,  were  in 
danger  of  being  overcome  by  flattery 

Stillingfleet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

Recause  the  conclusion  is  too  shocking  to  appear  in  broad 
terms,  and  too  weak  to  hear;  therefore  you  keep  it  under 
cover;  and  lay  colours  upon  it,  the  better  to  deceive  and 
draw  in  an  unwary  reader. —  Water  land.   Works,  vol.  i.  p. 144. 

I  would  fain  know  why  a  shock  and  a  hound  are  not 
distinct  species  as  a  spaniel  and  an  elephz 


Locke,  limn.  Untlerst. 


Neglecting  this,  the  master  straight  spurr'd  on, 
But  th'  active  Moor  his  horse's  shock  did  shun; 
And  'ere  his  rider  from  his  reach  could  go, 
Finlsh'd  the  combat  with  one  deadly  blow. 

bryden.  Tin  Conquest  o/ Granada,  Act  i.  sc.  1, 


Id.   The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3316. 
SHOE,  v.  \       Goth.  Sko  ,•  A.  S.  Sco,  seen,  seha  ■ 
Shoe,  b.       V  Dut.  Sehoe,  schoen  ,    Ger.  Schu, 
Shoe'less.  J  schuh  :  Sw.  Ska.      In  A.  S.  Ge-txy, 
calcei,    ge-scod.    calceatus.      Sceag-ian,    calceare. 
(SeeZye. )     'Tooke   derives    from   A.S.  Sky-mi, 
ge-scyan,  suppnnere,  to  place  under.      Sceod,'  sup- 
under  placed,  (sc,  1  the  foot;   the  snip 
of  the  foot,  (Die.  of  Parley,  Rvo.  ed.  vol.  ii.  pp.  63 
and    145  )      In    Murk  vi.    shood   with    sandals    is 
U7ro5e3errei'ous  cavoaXia.  hound  under  with  sandals  • 
and  the  shoe  or  sandal  was  itself  called  ujroRjj/m', 
sti-moihing  bound  under. 

The  shoe,  then,  was  something  placed  under  the 
foot— to  save  it  from  injury  ;  the  covering  or 
upper  leather  was  a  subsequent  improvement. 

And  cornmaundide  hem  that  thei  schulden  not  take  ony 
thing  in  the  weye  hut  a  yerde  oneli.  not  a  srnppe.  oe  breed. 
nether  money  in  ther  gerdil  :  hut  schoori  with  sandalis,  and 
that  thei  schulden  not  be  clothid  with  tweie  cootis. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  6. 

And  comauded,  them  that  they  shonlde  take  no  thyng 
unto  their  iorney,  saue  a  rodde  om-ly,  neither  sorippe" 
ne\  tlier  bread,  ueylher  innnve  in  their  pourses,  but  shoulde 


e  shood  with  sandals.— Bible.  1551.  U. 

So  been  Augustins,  and  cordileers. 
And  carmes,  and  eke  sacked  freers. 
And  all  freers  shade  and  bare. — Chaucer.  lion 
Tlis  rede  was  red,  his  even  grey  as  goos, 
With  Poules  windowes'corven'on  bis  shoos. 
Id.  The  Milleres 

of  the  Rose. 
Tale,  3317. 

thongs  above  the  foot — Bel"e.   lleiotlnltis,  h.  i    Note  249. 
SHOG,  v.       I      See    To    Jog.       Shoo,    from 
Sho'gging,  n.  f  shake,  shock,  past  part,  of  shake, 

(qv.)      See  also  Shag  and  Shock. 

To   shake   to    cause    to    shake  or  tremble ;    to 

move  at  a  shaking  pace;  as  a  shag  trot;  to  move 

slowly  away. 

And  the  boot  in  the  mydilil  of  the  see  was  tchaggid  with 


p.  1 193. 


'itick.  Come,  prethee  1 


These  famed  words  agon 

So  set  the  goddesses,  that  they  in  anger 

an  to  sh,g 

Through  the  vio'ence  of  Bitch  shoggisig, 

ftliej]  are  leapt 

587.]  p.  365. 

Another's  diving  bow  be  dill  adore 

Drtnlen.   Up.  to  1 

,e  Man  of  Mode. 

SHOOT, v.     }        Dut.  Selieten 

Ger.  Schies- 

Shoot.*           M|    Sw,  Shuita 

A.  S.  Sceo. 

Sltoo'rER.           !   tan,      sci/l  an.     ill 

Snoo'TiNG.n.   /  prnjiccre,  jacul  i 

;    to    throwi 

Shoo'tbess.        i.  si.  or  send  out 
Shot.               )    Tooke,  ii.  ISO. 

ar  forth.    See 

To  throw  or  cast  ;   to  throw,  cast 

or  send  out 

r  forth,  to  emit,  to  eject,  to  project 

to  thrust  or 

tsh  forth,  to  expel  ;   to  move  or 

lass,  like  any 

He  looketh  w 
thou  workest,  1 
whether  thou  be 


For  though  a  widewe  hadde  hut  a  shoo, 

(So  plesant  was  his  in  principio) 

Vet  wold  he  have  a  ferthing  or  he  went. 

Id.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  255. 
what  hart  thou  workest,  and  not  what 
thou  acceptest  the  degree  thou  art, 
apostle,  or  a  shoemaker. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  85. 
The  popes  and  byshops  will  keepe  their  feete  ful  cleane 
with  shoes  of  gold  and  siluer. — Frylh.   Workes,  p.  98. 

As  the  tale  is  told,  it  fell  out  upon  a  time,  that  a  shoe- 
maker  when  he  went  by  seemed  to  controule  his  workc- 
manship  ahoute  the  shoe  or  pantophle  that  he  bad  made  to 
a  picture,  and  namely,  that  there  was  one  lalchct  fewer 
than  there  should  bee:  Apelles  acknowledging  that  the 
man  said  tin-  indeed,  mended  that  fault  by  I  he  nest  morn- 
ing, and  set  forth  his  table  as  his  manner  was. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxv.  c.  10. 
A  shoeless  soldier  there  a  man  might  meet 
Leadiog  bis  monsieur  hy  the  arms  fast  bound; 
Another  his  had  shackled  on  the  ground. 

Drayton.   The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

When  he  [the  smith]  had  observ'd  them,  he  told  the  host 

of  the  house.  "That  one  of  those  horses  had  travelled  far; 

and  that  he  was  sure  that  bis  four  shoes  had  been  made  in 

nether  his  skill  was  able  to 


discover  or  i 


thing  shut  or  thr 

A  shot,— (shot,  past  part,  of  shoal)— from  a  gun, 
or  bow,  or  other  machine;  something  cast  or 
thrown  forth,  emitted,  ejected,  expe  led. 

A  shoot  of  a  tree, — cast  forth,  thrown,  emitted 
from  the  tree. 

"  A  shotlen  herring, . —  one  that  has  cast  or 
thrown  forth  its  spawn." 

A  shot  window, — a  projected  window,  thrown 
out  beyond  the  rest  of  the  front,  very  common  in 
our  old  houses;  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  supposes  it  a  shut 
window. 

»9Ao^c- anchor,  or  s^efV-anchor.      See  Sheet. 

Skot, — cast  down  as  share  or  sum  to  be  paid. 
See  Scot. 

Shot-free, — free  from  shot;  from  expense,  da- 
mage, &c. 

Ashe  wolde  schete  an  hert,  al  a  geyn  hvs  wille 

To  dethe  he  schel  ys  owne  fader,  that  he  lay  ther  stille. 


Oft  tille  r 


AmI  .. 


:  Inglis 


.  then 


:  sr  hewed  : 


R.B, 


i  out  shot  ynowh. — Piers  Ptouliman,  p.  355. 
And  shotlen  ageyns  hym  with  shot.— Id.  p.  403. 
Pipen  he  coude.  and  fishe,  and  nettes  bete, 
And  turneu  cuppes,  and  wrastlen  we],  and  shete. 

Chaucer.   The  Reres  Tale,  v.  3926. 
Rut  who  so  shootelh  right  ywis, 
May  therewith  doen  great  harme  and  wo. 

Id.  Rom.  of  Ihe  Rose. 
That  Pandarus,  for  all  his  wise  speaoh, 
Felt  eke  his  part  of  love's  -In.l'es  kene. 

It  made  his  hew  a  day  full  ofte  grene. 

Id    Troil.  S,-Crcs.  b.ii. 
The  sailing  firre,  the  cipres  death  to  plaine, 
The  shooter  ewe,  the  aspe  for  shaftes  plaine. 

Id.   The  Assembly  of  Fowles. 
And  forth  he  goth.  jnlif  and  amorous, 


arpen 


Id.  The  Uillira  Tale.  v.  3356. 


SHO 


He  hath  so  well  his  ehalte  tymed, 

That  he  hvm  through  the  boilv  smette. 

And  thus  the  fals  wight  he  lette .—  Gamer.  Con.  A.  b.ii. 

The  same  is  blind,  and  wotteth  not  what  he  doth,  and 
erreth  and  shoteth  at  a  wrong  marke. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  81. 

This  wise  reason  is  their  sholcanere  and  all  their  hold. 

Id.  lb.  p.  264. 

But  whv  I  bringe  in  Textor  was  this;  at  last,  when  he 
hath  rokened  all  slmotrrs  that  he  can,  he  sayih  thus.  Pctrus 
Crinitus  wrvtetb,  that  the  Scotles,  which  dwell  bevnnde 
Enclarrde,  he  very  excellent  shunters,  and  the  best  bowmen 
in  warre — Aschnm.   Toxophilus,  b.  i. 


And  I  promise  you 


nge,  by  my  iudgement,  is  the 

relitel  or  nothinge  at  all,  what- 
oever  you  and  some  other  saye — Id.  lb. 
Thev  stop  their  eares  against  the  sound, 

winch  is  the  surest  shielde 
Against  the  dreadful  shut  of  wordes 
that  thousandes  had  beguilde. 

Gascoigne.  Of  the  Louen  Estate. 

Herein  make  abode 

So  many  learned  impes.  that  >lvn,!e  abrode, 
Arid  with  their  braunches  sprcd  all  Britany, 
No  lesse  then  to  her  elder  sisters  broode. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  IV.  c.  11. 

Atrides  bad  for  share, 

Faire-cheekt  Chryseis  :  after  which,  his  priest,  that  shoots 

Chryses,  the  faire  Chryseis  sire,  arriv'd  at  th'  Achive 
fleete. 

With  infinite  ransome,  to  redeeme,  the  deare  imprison  d 
feete.  ... 

Of  his  faire  daughter. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

His  magnetic  beam,  that  gently  warms 

The  univers.  and  to  each  inward  part 

"With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen, 

Shook  mv  isible  vertue  even  to  the  deep.  ___ 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ill. 


Therefore,  when  anv  favo 

Chances  to  [ia*s  through  I 


f high  Jove, 


For  all  shafts  that  flie 


Li<*ht  not  in  vaine.  so 

mew 

rke  the  shon/ers  will, 

thunder  cast  from  skie 

Takes  open  vengeanc 

e  oft 

Fairefax 

Godfrey  of  Bovlagjie,  b.  xvii 

And  from  her  brow  n 

ed  shaft  there  flew, 

But  that  some  blourt 

rsed  engine  got. 

Bloud  of  sonie  vali 

iglu  or  man  of  fame. 

For  that  proud  sho 

tresse 

scorned  weaker  game. 
Id.  lb.  b.  xi 

But  come,  the  bow; 

ercie  goes  to  kill, 

And  shooting  well,  is 

then 

ccounted  ill : 

Thus  will  I  saue  my 

Not  wounding,  pitie 

not  let  me  do't ; 

shew  my  skill, 

That  more  for  praise. 

then  purpose  meant  to  kill. 

Shakespea 

e.  L, 

■e's  Labour  Lost,  Act  IV 

.1. 

The  Turkish  bow  jriveth  a  very  forcible  shoot ;  insomuch 
that  it  hath  been  known,  that  the  arrow  hath  pierced  a  steel 
target,  or  a  piece  of  brass  of  two  inches  thick  ;  but  that 
which  is  more  strange,  the  arrow,  if  it  be  headed  with  wood, 
hath  been  known  to  pierce  thorow  a  piece  of  wood,  of  eiyht 
inches  thick  —  Bncun.   Naturull  Historic,  c.  8.  §  704. 


Just. 


Beau 


weaver,  and  as  good  a  workman,  as 
#  Fletch.  The  Cnxcombe,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
forgot  vpon  the  face  of 


SHO 

While  we  were  shooting  this  gulph.  nur  soundings  were 
from  thirty  to  seven  fathom,  very  irregular,  and  the  gtound 
at  bottom  very  foul.— Coo*.  F iisl  Voyage,  b.  in.  c.  5. 

Thus  when  Roger  shot  the  hawk  hovering:  over  his  master's 
dovehouse,  he  only  pulled  the  trigger,  the  action  of  the 
spring  drove  down  the  Hint,  the  action  ol  the  Hint  struck 
fire  into  the  nan.  the  action  of  the  tire  set  the  powder  in  a 
blaze,  that  ot  the  powder  forced  out  the  shot,  that  of  the  shot 
wounded  the  bird,  and  that  of  gravity  brought  her  to  the 
ground.—  Search.  Light  of  Nature,  pt  i.  c.  2. 

As  we  were  crossing  a  little  river  that  lay  in  our  way  we 
saw  some  ducks,  and  Mr  B3nks  as  soon  as  he  had  got  over 
fired  at  them,  and  happened  to  kill  three  at  one  s/io(. 

Cook.  Firs'  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

SHOP,  n.  \  Fr.  Eschoppe,  echoppe.  Junius 
Sho'pping.  (  thinks  shop  may  be  from  shape, 
formare,  because  in  it  artists  give  form  or  shape 
(forman)  to  their  commodities.  Tooke  thinks 
shop  (shope,  past  part,  of  shape)  to  be — illiquid 
formatum. 

Something  sltope  or  sknpen  (in  contradistinction 
from  a  stall)  for  the  purpose  of  containing  mer- 
chandize for  sale,  protected  from  the  weather. 
And  see  Ship. 

To  go  shopping, — to  go  to  different  shops,  cheap- 
ening, bargaining,  buying.  See  the  quotations 
from  Cowper  and  Byron. 

Shop-lifter:— to  lift  is  to  take  up,  to  thieve: 
a  shop  lifter,  one  who  thieves  from  shops  (usually 
presenting  themselves  as  customers). 

And  as  for  yron  &  late  to  be  so  drawen  in  length  ye  shall 
se  it  done  in  xx.  shoppis  almost  in  one  strete. 

Sir  T.  More.  Works,  p.  127. 
Which  tooles,  I  openlie  confesse,  be  not  of  myne  owne 
forging,  but  partlie  left  unto  me  by  the  cunningest  master, 
and  one  of  the  worthiest  jcnth-nieti  that  ever  Englande 
bred,  Syr  John  Cheke  ;  partlie  borowed  by  me  out  of  the 
shoppe  of  the  dearest  frende  I  have  out  of  Englande,  Joh. 
Sturmius. — Aschnm.  Scliote-master,  b.  ii. 

Galen  would  have  the  liver,  which  is  the  shop  and  source 
of  the  blood,  and  Aristotle  th  ■  heart,  to  be  the  first  fram'd, 
to  legai'd  'tis  pnmum  vivens,  &  ultimum  moriens. 

Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  30. 
In  gospel-phrase  their  chapmen  they  betray  ; 
Their  shops  are  dens,  the  buyer  is  their  prey. 

Dryde 

Like  those  women  they  call  shop-lifters,  who  when  they 
are  challenged  for  their  'thefts,  appear  to  be  mighty  angry 
and  affronted. — Swift.  Examiner,  No.  28. 

s  and  gives; 
Drydcn,  Epist.  13. 
Nor  deems  he  wiser  him.  who  gives  his  noon 
To  miss,  the  mercer's  plague,  from  •hop  to  shop 

The  pnlish'd  counter,  and  approving  none, 
Or  promising  "i:h  smiles  to  call  again 


SHO 

But,  being  thy  guest ;  He  be  his  supply, 

For  all  weeds,  such  as  mere  necessity 

Shall  more  than  furnish     lit  him  with  a  sword, 

And  set  him  where  his  heart  would  haue  bene shor'd. 

Chapman.   Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvl. 
A  ground  lying  low  is  soone  ouerflowen, 
And  shored  houses  cannot  long  continue: 
Joints  cannot  knit  where  as  is  no  sinew 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  353. 
So  that  I  beleeve  there  are  men  which  would  be  puritans  ; 
but  indeed  not  any  that  are.     One  will  have  binr  orre  that 
lives  religiously,  and  will  not  revell  it  in  a  .v/noe/Vairexcesse. 
Feliham,  pt.  vi.  lies.  5. 
Through  all  the  navy  doth  like  ardour  reigne, 
They  quit  the  s//ore,  and  rush  into  the  main: 
Plac'd  on  their  hanks,  the  lusty  Trojans  sweep 
Neptune's  smooth  face,  and  cleave  the  vielding  deep. 

There  is  commonly  a  declivity   from  the  shore  to  the 
middle  part  of  the  channel,  and  those  thory  parts  are  gene- 
rally but  some  fathoms  deep. — Burnet.   Theory. 
Vice  is  the  act  of  man,  by  passion  tost, 
And  in  the  shoreless  sea  of  folly  lost  : 
But  thou  what  vice  disorders,  canst  compose, 
And  profit  by  the  malice  of  thy  foes. 

West.  The  Hymn  of  Cleanthes. 

Can  she  unappall'd. 

When  all  'he  flood-gates  of  the  sky  are  ope, 
The  shoreless  deluge  stem  T 

Grainger.   The  Sugar-Cane.  b.ii. 

SHORE,  v.  )       Dut.  Schore,  fulcimen,  schoren, 
Sho'rer.         I  shooren,  suffulcire,  to  prop  up.  to 

support.      P.   Plouhman    says "  It   had   three 

sharers  to  shove  it  up  three  shides,  of  one  length," 
(i.  e.  three  sections,  deals,  cut  or  divided  timber, 
see  Shide  ;)  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
shore  is — 

A  piece  of  wood,   separated,  divided  from   the 
main  bulk,  or  trunk,  and  used  as  a  prop  or  sup- 
port ;  and  hence  to  shore,  consequentially, — 
To  prop,  to  support. 

Bote  thenne  took  ich  hede 

Hit  hadde  shoriers  to  shove  it  up.  t lire  shides  of  o  length ve 
And  of  o  kynne  colour.  Piers  Ptovhman,  p  305. 

Then  setteth  he  to  it  another  sharer,  that  all  thinge  is  in 
the  Newe  Testament  fulfilled  that  was  promysed  before, 
and  also  that  there  is  no  promise  behynde  of  ought  to  be 
shewed  more,  saue  the  resurrection.  Nowe  thys  tAorer  is  so 
surely  sette.  that  it  is  slrortlye  blovven  downe  quite,  if  a  man 
saye  no  more  but  what  than.— Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  473. 

props  and  shores  to  support  vines,  the  best 
d)  are  those  of  the  oke  or  olive  tree. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b  xvii   c  22. 


(asi 


:  of  account,  or  shop-books.  Are  no 
Blaekslone.   Common 


per.  Task,  b.  vi. 
allowed  of  them- 


I  asked  him  t 
himself,  and  wh 
engaged  with  h 
And  he  knows, 
perhaps  never  ti 


■  and  some  ladies  ti 
-Byron.  Life  bg  Mo 


Tf  manhood,  good  manhood  I" 
the  earth,  then  am  I  a  shot/en  herring. 

Shakespeare.   1  PI.  Henry  IV.  Act  ii, 

Fal.  Though  I  cnuld  scape  shot  free  at  London, 

he  shot  heere  :  here's  no  scoring,  but  vpon  the  pate. 

Id.   lb.  Act  v. 

As  thev  grow  in  vears  they  become  more  dexterou 


Some  cut  the  shoot,  and  plant  in  fuiro'.v'd  ground; 
Some  cover  rooted  stalks  in  deeper  mould. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  ii. 
So  spoke  he.  boastful ;  but  the  winged  dart 
Stopt  short  of  life,  and  mock'd  the  shooter's  art. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.v. 

The  law  of  arms  doth  bar 

The  use  of  venom'd  shot  in  war.— Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

For  if  he  feel  no  chagrin  or  remorse. 

His  forehead's  shot-free,  and  he's  ne'er  the  worse. 

Butler.    Upon  Drunkenness. 

In  a  third  sort,  the  seed  of  the  world  takes  deeper  hold, 
and  makes  very  strong  and  promising  slmnts ;  but  thorns 
and  bad  weeds,  the  earlier  possessors  of  the  field,  rise  up 
lind  choak  it.— Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 


SHORE,  n.~\       A.  S.  Score;    Dut.    Schorre, 

Snow?,  v.        I  schoore,  pars  rupta  aut  scissa ; 

Sho'reless.    f  also  schore,  ripa,  ( Kilian  :  who 

Sho'ry.  J  considers  them  to  be  different 

words.)  Shore  is  the  past  part,  of  the  verb  to 
shear,  (qv. )  "  Shore,  (says  Tooke,)  as  the  sea- 
shore,  shore  of  a  river,  is  the  place  where  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  land  is  interrupted,  or  separated  by 
the  sea  or  the  river  ;" — the  bound,  the  limit. 

Shore  (the  verb  formed  upon  the  noun)  is — to 
set,  to  place,  to  bring  to,  to  go  to  the  shore  or  to 
the  hind ;  to  land. 

In  the  second  quotation  from  Chapman,  shored 
is— landed,  firmly  set — as  on  land:  in  Mirrour  for 
Magistrates  it  is  merely  the  past  part,  of  shear, 
and  means — separated. 

At  last  they  in  an  island  did  espy 


That  v 


rbyi 


SHORT,  adj.     ~\     Dut Schorte.  schorten .•  Ger. 
I       Short,  adv.  Schorten,    defii-ere.        A.  S. 

I       Short,  v.  Sceort  ;  in  Ger.  Kurtz,  cod. 

1  Sho'rten,  r.  ><qv.)  Wachtcr  thinks  the 
I  Shortening,  n.  I  words  are  the  same,  and  that 
!       Sho'rtly.  I   they  might  be   formed  from 

I  Siio'rtness.  J  the  Dut.  Schemen,  rumpere, 
to  break  ;  and  this  verb,  he  refers  to  the  Ger. 
Scheren,  to  shear,  to  divide. 

Shored,  or  shorn,  is  the  past  part,  of  shear,  (  A.  S. 
SCI/ran).  Shored,  shor'd,  short,  means  —  cut  off, 
and  is  opposed  to  long,  which  means — extended. 
(See  Shear.)  To  short  (the  verb)  is  formed  upon 
the  past  part.  : — we  now  use  shorten. 

To  cut  off,  to  lop  off,  to  curtail,  (sc.  part)  and, 
consequentially,  to  lessen,  to  diminish,  to  abridge  or 
abbreviate,  be  or  cause  to  be  brief;  to  take  from 
the  dimensions  or  extent ;  to  reduce,  to  contract, 
to  confine  ; — to  diminish  or  reduce  the  distance, 
the  duration  or  continuance  ;  to  bring  near  ;  to 
approximate,  to  take  from  the  efficiency  ;  to  fail 
or  cause  to  fail ;  to  be  or  become  deficient,  or  im- 
perfect, inadequate  or  unequal  to. 


Thorgh  Edrike's  conseile  Knoute  did  him  slo, 
8.*  tok  quene  F.mnie  Sc  wedded  hir  to  wife. 
Thorgh  Edrike's  conseile,  scho  scorled  his  life. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  49 
Schortly  forto  say,  to  Snowdon  has  he  tight. — /(/.  p.  263. 


Faerie  Queene,  b.  Hi.  c.  12. 


hor'd  from  bis  ship  to  her. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XV. 


This  saye  I  brethren,  the,  tyme  is  shorte. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 


The  Pertonet  Tale, 


SHO 


But  it  was  spoken  in  so  short  a  wise, 
In  such  awaite  alway,  and  in  such  feare. 

Chaucer.   Troil.  £  Cres. 


Id.   TheKnighles  Tale,  v.  1380. 

Upon  that  other  side,  to  speke  of  the  horrible  disordinat 
(traimiesse  ol' elothiruj.  ris  hen  thise  rutted  sloppes  or  hanse- 
lines,  lliat  thurgli  Inr  short tt esse  cover  not. 

Id.   The  Persones  Tate. 


proof  he  hath  done  :  and  *■ 

own  shnrt-siyhtotliii's*  and 
all  petulance  of  arguing  01, 


we  ought  to  be,  we  I 
,  whether  a  Being  of 
ere  is  any  competent 


;  why  he  came,  be  telleth 
•Uj  thei  hym  sayde  naie.— I 


•ard  sir  Robert  Carroll,  wher  they 
o.vb-it.  their  wav  was  shorted,  for 
>  of  the  Pount  Volant,  the  Frencli- 

Fruis.virt.  Cronycle,  vol  i.  a 285. 
go  vnto  my  graue, 
y  byrth  and  then  my  name: 
'■"'"'■''  many  yeares, 


IVijatt.  Epitaph  on  Sir  T.  Gravener. 

i  nroi-laniritimi  signed  for  sho'tning  of  the  fall 


triu't.    h't'c •',■</:;,    K .   E.hra run  Jo urmt /,    1.3.30, 

After  short  silence  then 
is  read,  the  great  consult  began. 

Milton.  Puradise  Lost,  b.  i. 


SHOVE,  v.  }  Dut.  Schuiven  :  Gov.  Schrlhn,, 
Shove,  n.  \  schaffen ;  Sw.  Skuf-wa  ;  A.S. 
Sceof-an,  scof-an,  sat f- an  ;  Dut. 
Schorfle.  sctiook;  Got.  Svhavfvl; 
Sw.  Skif-wel ,-  A.  S.  Scqfl,  to 
shove,  to  pus1-.  —  Shovel,  (dim.  of  Shove:  i.e. 
skov-dcel,)  that,  which  shaves  or  pushes. 
To  push,  to  thrust ;  to  press  again. 
To  shovel, — to  work  with  a  shovel;  to  push, 
thrust,  take  up,  throw  up,  (sc.  with,  or  as  with  a 
shovel.) 

Rote  the nne  took  ich  hede 

shidesof  o  lengthy e 


I  .>f  o  kyn 


For  it-l'ijl  is  wiiU  i'ori'f  f 


-Piers  Plovhm 

is  Osewold  the  Rev 


The  Iieres  Prologue,  v.  3907. 


Short  pleasures,  for  long  \ 


Tber  was  grt 
To  lift  him  u 
So  unweldy  ■ 


Full  long  I  sfwfp,  and  knocked  eke, 
And  stode  full  long  all  berkening, 
If  that  I  heard  any  wight  comming. 

Id.  The  Rom.of  the  Rose. 
The  high  god  ordeineth  so. 
That  be  within  a  tvme  also. 

When  he  was  strengest  in  liis  yre, 

Was  shorten  oute  of  his  empyre.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 


Of  thy  perfection,  bow  shall  1  attaine.  Id.  lb. 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate  ;  but  what  thou  liv'st 
Live  well,  how  long  or  sh»rt  permit  to  Heav'n  : 
And  now  prepare  thee  for  another  sight.        Id.  lb. 
Think  not  but  that  I  know  these  tilings,  or  think 


Thus  <reannf  with  his  rt: 
The  whiche  euen  upon  i 
And  of  this  pore  vassal 


night 


i  abo 


No  other  doctrine  needs, 

Gentle  lady,  may  thv  grave 

Peace  and  quiet  ev,  r  have; 
After  this  thy  travel  sore 

That  to  give  the  world  increase, 

Id.  Epitaph  on  the  March,  of  Winchester. 
But  headlong  joy  is  ever  on  the  wing. 

in  wintry  solstice  like  the  shnrtm'-.i  light 

Soon  Bwallow'd  up  in  dark  and  long  outliving  night. 

Id.   The  I\i<:-iui>. 
Shortly  therein  so  perfect  he  became, 
That,  from  the  first  unto  the  last  degree, 
His  mnrtall  life  lit-  learned  bad  to  frame 

Spenser.   Faerie  Qtteene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 


ling  for  their  native  shore  ! 
wives  or  helpless  children  moi 

elts  to  leave  the  tender  train, 


Vhu  come  ye  not  to  C 
v'd  about  the  shore; 


I'd  with  the 
Iliad,  b.  ii. 


meth  from  the  can 
Kildare  on  the  mo 


Dryden.  P, 

larnim  %  Arcite,  b.  iii. 

Wh 

ght  l.vi-v 
sightedne 

a  and  liableness  to  error. 

laclce.  Hum.    Vnderst.  b.  iv.  c.  14. 

She. 

Engl 
ford 

eye- 

rl-hand.  an   art,  as  I  have  been  told,  known  only  in 
nd,  may  perhaps  be  thought  worth  the  learning,  both 
spatch  in  what  men  write  for  their  own  memory,  and 
alment  of  what  they  would  not  have  lie  open  to  every 
Id.  On  Education. 

Honour  at  be 
of  our  views  a 
discernment  to 

st  is  Imt  an  expedient  to  supply  the  chariness 
id  lead  us  into  those  courses  which  we  want 
see  the  prudence  of. 
Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  c.  19. 

ed  to  swim  behind,  and  push  the  boat  forv 
my  hands;  and  the  tide  favouring  me.  I 
ir  that  I  could  feel  the  ground  ;   I  rested 

"swift.  Gulliver's  Travels.  Lit.iput,  , 


He  i 


Derham.  Physuo-  T/ieo/og,,, 


I.   Note. 


We  made  the  high  land  of  Otaheite  on  the  21st,  ai 
noon  were  about  thirteen  leagues  east  of  Point  Venus,  for     ; 
which  we  steered,  and  got  pretty  well  in  with  it  by  sun  set,     ; 
When  we  thartened  sail.— CooA.  Second  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  11,    [ 


Drgden.   The  Wild  Gallant,  Act  iv. 

We  see  bodies  moved  by  nthrr  bodies,  striking  or  shoving 
gainst  them,  hut  the  mover  gives  no  more  motion  than  it 
ad  itself  before  and  always  loses  so  much  as  it  has  im- 
arted  to  another. 

Search.    Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  c.  7. 

laracter  of  the  animal 
;;   they  determine  its 
that  of  rooting  in  the  ground  ;  and  every  thing 
:  its  body  agrees  with  this  destination 

Paley,  Natural  Theology,  c.  15. 
1725 


SHO 

SHOUGH,  I.e.  Shock  or  shag,  (qv.) 
Much.  I,  in  the  catalogue  ye  goe  for  men, 
As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  muugrels,  spaniels,  curres, 
Sh„,,.yi„;,  water-rugs,  and  demy-wolues  are  clipt 
All  by  the  name  of  dogges. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iii.  sc.l. 
SHOUGH,   i.e.  Shog,  (qv.) 
By  tomorrow  tins  , thy  maiden-head 

Shall  not  he  worth  a  chicken,  if  it  were 
Knockt  at  an  out-cry  :  go.  I'll  h'a  ye  before  me  : 
ShniKih,  .'.//,, n,,!,,  up  to  vmir  coop,  pea-hen. 

Beaum.  ij-  Fletch.   The  Maid  in  the  Mill,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

SHO'ULDER,  n.  }       Dut, Scholder. schomler, 
Sho'ulder,  v.  JsGer.  Schutter ,    Sw.  Skul- 

Siio'ui.dering.  n.  )  dra:  A.  S.  Sculilur,  sa/ldre. 
Wachter  thinks  these  words  may  have  the  same 
origin  as  shield,  (quia  clypeo  simile. )  Tooke,— 
that  shmilde  (for  so  he  asserts  it  should  be  written, 
and  he  produces  the  instance  quoted  below)  is  the 
past  p  tit.  of  Sci/lan,  to  divide,  to  separate. 

The  part  where  the  arms  separate  from  the 
body.. —  From  the  strength  across  from  one  to  the 
other,  skou'der  is  used  (met.)  for  strength,  a 
strong  support ;  also  a  part,  where  the  arm,  the 
shank — terminates,  or  is  fixed. 


■I   I'rjdwe 
i.ady.  in 


Ther 


i  thanne  y  honge  wast 
pcynt  was  and  y  wort 
tas  al  ys  thogt 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  17< 
te  hath  foundun  it:  he  joyeth  and  leilh  j 
,  and  he  cometb  hoom.—  It'iclif.  Luh,  c.  1; 
lath  founde  hym,  he  putteth  hym  on  hi 

brode,  a  tbikke  gnarre, 
he  n'olde  heveof  barre, 


Chaucer.  Pro/.,  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  551. 
The  noblest  of  the  Grekes  that  ther  were 

Willi  shieke  pas.  and  even  red  and  wete, 
Thurghout  the  eitee,  In  the  maister  strete. 

Id.  TheKnighles  Tale,  v.  2t>31. 
And  this  geant  also  gladde  is, 
And  toke  this  ladie  vp  alofte, 

And  set  hir  on  his  shnlder  softe. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 
The  due  fashion  of  byrth  is  this,  fyrste  the  head  Cometh 
srwarde,  then  foloweth  the  necke  and  'houldrs. 

Bgrlhe  nf  Mankgndc.  fol   13,  (1540.) 
They  hytte  so  euyn  bothe.  that  their  sheldes  fell  in  pecs  j 


shall  feele  afore  i 

It  is  not  draw, 

because  it  lacket 

Her  golden  lot 

Etllbtc.lded  Wi 


i  the  point.— ,i 
nly  so  farre  o, 


Id.  Itich.  Ill    Act  i 
pam's  his;  I,  creeping  hy  the  side, 

',/  oil'  h\   his  iuip.-limns  tide. 

Dryden.  Tyravnick  Lave.  Act 
ong  the  foremost,  deals  his  blows, 


Gold,milh.   The  Deserted  Village. 

The  sail  is  pointed  at  the  top.  square  at  the  bottom,  and 

curved  at  the  side:    somewhat  ivsemhling  what  we  call  a 

shoulder  of  mutton  sail,  and  used  for  boats  belonging  to  men 

of  war.—  Cook    First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  IS. 

SHOUT,  n.    ~\       Skinner  says,    either   from 
Shoot,  v.  !  the  sound,   or  from  the  Dut. 

Sho'lteb.  (  Schirte,   scheule    (our   Shoot), 

Sho'utino,  n.  I  Jaculatio,  q.d.  vocis  contents 


SHO 

rjneulatio:    it  is  (Tonke)  the  past  part,   of  the 
verb,  tn  shout  s  tnennins. — 

"  Sound  thrown  forth  from  the  month  -.,*  sound 
ejected   or   ejaculated;    ejaculation,   i  sc. )  of  the 
voice  exerted,  raised,  exalted.      See  Speech. 
Up  goeth  tlie  trumpe.  and  for  to  sh-.u/e  and  ahcte. 

Chaucer.   The  Legend -f  Good  Women. 
And  men  cried  in  the  sfrete,  "  Se  Troilus 

put  to  flight  tlie  Grekes  rout." 


■With  rhai  urn 
Fur  through  t 
Ran  cow  and 
They  roiintn 

With  this  the 
yns  Rychard  - 


Id      The   Swmes   freezes    Tale,  V.   15,401. 

was  a  great  sAW.  crying  kyng  Richarde 


Ifrd    I 


reel  n-  (tie  Grecians  advaocei 
.  to  etti'Mirape  ami  animate  th 


The  Spnrtan  lien,.  Act  i 


SHOW,  or 
Shrw,«  ft  i 
Shk'wish. 


lb. 

Dot.  Schowen  ;  Ger.  Schanweit; 
A  S  .S'ajf/(i-/««,ostendere,  mnn- 
strare, — 

To  cause  ro  see  or  perceive  ; 
to  exhibit  or  hold  forth  ;  to  offer,  bear,  or  bring 
forth;  to  present,  to  the  eye  or  view;  to  dis- 
cover ;  to  point  out.  direct,  or  guide  to  j  to  seem. 
to  appear,  or  cause  to  appear;  to  cause  to  per- 
ceive,  or   apprehend,  or   understand;    to  teach; 

A  show,  is  emphatically  an  exhibition,  a  spec- 
tacle intended  to  please  or  amuse,  by  its  gaiety 
or  splendour. 

Showy. — ostentatious    of  appearance  ;  conspi- 
cuous ;   splendid,  i:ay,  or  gaudy. 
This  kynsr,  tho  he  sey  then  deih.  ys  knygtes  he  let  or  sende, 
And  schewede  hem  aj  the  wey  wyder  lie  schulde  wende 

R.  Gloucester,  p  122. 
That  the  Inn.!  is  thin.  [William's]  thi  helm  schewes  it  the, 
Forsworn  is  Ilaraldyn,  he  salle  no  dure 

R.  Brunne,  p.  70. 

>f  meny  holy  seyntes 

Piers  Plouhman,  p  210. 

But  after  these  thing's  whanne  tweyne  of  hem  wanderin, 

he  V.H-,  «Ji>uid  in  another  Hknesse  to  hem  govnge  to  a  toun. 

Wictif.  Marft.c.  1G. 

And  the  devel  ladde  him  into  an  high  hil,  and  schewide 

to  him  alle  the  rewmes  of  the  world  in  a  moment  of  tyme. 


■  deuyll  i 


ym  into  an  bye  1 


«jnckly..g, 
il.al  con 


rselven  shewed  here  tn-day 

•■nt.  and  confirme  every  del 
:s  all,  and  your  opiniaun. 

Chtwcrr.   The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9379. 


And  that  by  wnrdes  hut  a  fewe 

J  shall  by  reason  proue  and  shewe.—Gotoer.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Shall  1  say,  O  Zelmane  !  alas  your  words  be  against  it. 
Shall  1  say  prince  Pryocles  ?  wretch  that  I  am,  your    ' 
manifest  agair. 


He  tooke  the  charge  of  me.  and  of  the  crowne, 
And  with  kinde  al<f  ires  of  loue  so  brought  to  passe, 
That  througli  Demascus  great  report  was  blowne 
How  good,  how  i 


Simple 

And  all  me  way 

And  often  knocl 


•fax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne, 

groun,  1  his  eyes  were  lowly  bent, 
hew,  and  vnide  of  malice  bad  ; 
way  iie  prayed,  as  he  went. 


He  said  j  and  cloatb'd  himselfe  in  coarse  array  : 
A  labouring  hind  in  sh-u\  then  forth  he  went, 
And  to  th"  Athenian  towers  bis  journey  bent. 

Dryden.  Palamon  8r  Arcite,  b.  i. 

There  is  nothing  which  lies  more  within  the  province  of 
a  spectator  than  puhlick  sh-us  and  diversions;  and  as 
among  these  then- are  none  which  can  pretend  to  vie  with 
those  elegant  entertainments  that  are  exhibited  in  our 
theatres.— Spectator,   No.  235. 

When  they  had  taken  any  spoils  from  the  enemy,  the 
men  would  make  a  present  of  ever)- thing  that  was  rich  and 
showy  to  the  women  whom  thev  most  admired. 

Id.  No.  434. 

My  motive  for  singlinj  out  this  man  [the  Mail  of  Ross] 
was  two  foil  :  fir^t  to  distinguish  real  and  solid  worth  from 
thowish  or  plausible  expense,  and  virtue  from  vanity. 

Pope  to  Tonson.  June  7,  1732. 


BoHnffbroke.  On  Human  Reason,  §6. 

In  some  disorders,  ii  is  no  more  possible  for  men  to  hinder 
wicke-l  thought-,  from  takine  possession  nf  their  minds,  or 
I  la-pVmous  words  from  coming  out  of  their  mouths,  than 
to  hinder  any  other  distemper,  (for  plainly  Mils  is  one)  which 
may  atta  k  any  other  cart  nf  them,  from  shewing  itself  by- 
its  common  effects  —Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

Rut  the  outward  act  being  a  matter  of  great  form  and 
suaded  themsehe-  of  what  it  ey  had  a  gnat  mind  to  believe. 


Id.  vol.  i.  Ser.  15. 

Countries  which  contribute  neither  revenue  nor  military 
force  towards  the  support  of  the  empire,  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  provinces.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as 
a'tpendag  s  a<  a  sort  of  splendid  and  sh>>wy  equipage  of  the 
empire  —Smith.    Wealth  of  Nations,  b.V.  c.  3. 

The  girl  after  some  entreaty  complied,  and  sat  down  on 
the  other  side  of  him  ;  he  loaded  her  with  beads,  and  every 
showy  trifle  that  would  please  her. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

He  was  conducted  all  over  the  ship,  every  part  of  which 
he  viewed  with  great  attention.  On  this  occasion  Otoo 
was  the  principal  show-man. — Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  12. 


Dm. 


SHO'WER,  n.  }  A.S.  Scar,  samr 
Sho'vyer,  v.  I  Scheurc ;  Ger.  Schm 
Sho'werless,  (  Shur.  Junius,  Skinr 
Sho'wery.  J    Wachter  agree,  that  e 

consists  of  drops  of  water  broken  from  the  clouds  ; 
Tooke,— that  it  is  the  past.  part,  of  Scyr-an  ,- 
and  means. — 

"(Clouds) broken,  divided,  separated;" and  con- 
sequentially,  falling  in   drops;   (met.)  any  thin"; 
falling,  like"  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow  from  the  clouds. 
After  sharpest  thou 


And  this  was  on  the  sixte  morwe  of  May, 
■Which  May  had  peinted  with  his  softe  shoures 
This  gardin  ful  of  leves  and  of  floures. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  \ 

His  month  assigned  eke  also 
Is  Aueril,  whicbe  of  shnures 
Muiistreth  wey  vnto  the  fioures.— Go wer.  Con.  A 

As  when  a  windy  tempest  bloweth  hye, 

That  nothing  may  v.-nhsUiiii.l  Ins  stormy  shovre, 

The  clowdes.  as  thinges  affrayd.  before  him  flye  ; 

But.  ail  so  soone  as  his  outrageous  poure 

Is  layd,  they  fiercely  then  begin  to  thoure, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  t 


Soone  as  the  gates  were  open  to  them  set, 

They  pressed  forward,  entraunce  to  have  made : 

Bat  in  'he  middle  way  they  were  ymet 

With  a  sharpe  tkoun  of  arrowes,  which  them  stay'd 

And  better  bad  advise.  Id,  lb,  b.  v. 


SHR 

He  saw  them  in  thir  forms  of  battle  rang*d, 

How  quick  they  wheel'd,  and  flying  behind  theffl  shot 

Sharp  sleet  of.atrowy  shower  against  the  face 

Of  thir  pursuers,  and  overcame  bv  flight. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii. 

The  shnwre-diswluer  answerd  :  What  a  speech 

Hath  past  thy  pallate,  O  thou  great  in  reach 

Of  wrackfu.l  empire.— Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiiL 

It  is  reported,  that  if  a  hilly-field,  where  the  stuhhle  is 
standing,  be  set  on  tire,  i 
forth  great  store  of  mushrc 


the  shoury  season,  it  will  put 
Bacon.   Haturall  Historic,  §  6. 


Shone 


r-attending  H\men.  from  above, 
on  the  bed  the  whole  Idalian  grove. 

Dryden.  Palamon  §  Arcite,  b.  i 


With  joy  they  saw  the  growing  empire  rise, 

And  showers  of  wealth  descending  from  tlie  skies. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  il. 
Scarce  in  a  showerless  day  the  heavens  indulge 
Our  melting  clime  ;  except  the  baleful  cast 
Withers  the  tender  spring,  and  sourly  checks 
The  fancy  of  the  year. 

Armstrong.  Art  of  preserving  Health,  b.  i. 
The  convex  glass,  which  in  that  Opening  glows, 
Mid  circling  ravs  a  pictured  Saviour  shows  1 
Bright  it  collects  the  beams,  which  trembling  all. 
Back  from  the  God,  a  aftotwry  radiance  fall. 

Savage.  The  Wanderer,  c.  2. 

SHR  AG.  "The  ends  of  sticks— of  the  birchen 
twigs  in  a  broom,  or  of  whins  or  furze."  "  Yar 
brum  ovvt  ta  ha'  tine  s/traija."  This  was  said  to  a 
man  about  to  dress  recently  thra&hed  barley  for 
market.  The  clipping  of  live  fences.  (Moor, 
Suffolk  Words.)  It  is" probably  strap  ;  any  thing 
rough,  sharp,  craggy,  prickly. 

SHREAD,  «.  A        A.S.    Screade,    scread-an. 

Shread,  v.         >  Skinner    suggests    from    the 

Shre'dding,  n.  J  verb   7b  Shear.     And  Tooke 
forms  it  from  the  past  part,  of  that  verb.— 
shred, — 

A  cut,  or  piece  cut,  separated  or  severed, 
broken  or  torn  ;    a  section  or  segment,  a  frug- 


And  let  of  ihrrden  euery 


Gotcer.  Con.  J.  D.  i. 


"  Then  since."  quoth  she,  "  the  tenne  of  each  man  s  life 
For  nought  may  lessened  nor  enlarged  bee  ; 
Graunt  this;  that  when  re  shred  with  fatall  knife 
His  hue.  which  is  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
Which  is  of  them  the  shortest,  as  I  see, 
Eftsoones  his  life  may  passe  into  the  next." 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

Jlfonc.  He  is  very'  brave. 

Lis.  The  shreds  of  what  he  steals  from  us,  believe  it 
Makes  him  a  mighty  man. 

Beaum.  §■  Flcich.    The  Maid  in  the  Mill,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

In  lopping  and  shredding  of  trees,  when  the  cut  standetH 
open,  there  would  he  no  hollow  places  made  like  cups,  for 
feare  that  water  should  stand  therein. 

Holland.   Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  23. 

It  [our  Common  Prayer]  they  say  hath  a  number  of  short 
cuts  or  shreddings,  which  may  be  belter  called  wifhes  than 
prayers. — Hooker.  Ecctesiaslicult  Politie,  b.V.  §27. 


abroad  in  a  pie-bald  livery  of  coarse  patche: 

shreds,   such  as  it   has  pleased  chance,  or  their  country- 

taylor,  (I  mean  the  common  opinion  of  those  they  have 


i  of  the  richeBt  and  \ 


;  endowed  universitie 


.i.e.  I. 

SHREW,  or      ^      Waehterand  Skinneragree 

Schhew,  it.  that  a  shrew  is — mulier  ela- 

Schrew,  adj.  mosa,    from    Ger.    Schreien, 

Schhew,  t\  to  cry  out ;   Skinner  adds — 

Schre'wed,  or        or   rather   from   Beschrryen, 

Shrewd.  >to   diffame,    to    calumniate. 

Shre'wdly.  Schreicd,  the  adj.  he  derives 

Shre'wdness.         either  from  Ger.  Beshreyen, 

Shre'wish  to  fascinate,  q.d.    bewitched, 

Shre'wishly.  orfromthe  Lat.  Crudtis,  q.d. 

Shre'wishness.  j   Orudetis.     A  shrew  (see  the 

instances  quoted  below  from  R.  Gloucester,  (iower, 

&c.)  was  male  as  well  as  female ;  and  in  Chaucer's 

translation  .from  fioethius,  Pessimi,  improbi,  are 


SHR 
interpreted  shrews.  Tooke  (who  evidently  con- 
siders A.  S.  St/r-wian,  suri-gan,  sorghian,  to  be 
the  same  word  differently  written  and  applied) — 
thinks  Syrwed,  syretord.  the  past  part,  of  Syrwan, 
syrewan,  to  vex,  tn  molest,  to  cause  mischief  to,  is 
our  modern  shrewed  or  shreiod  ;  and  that  Syrwe, 
syrewe,  is  our  modern  shrewe  or  shrew,  and 
means — 

"  One  who  vexes  or  molests  ;"  —  a  vexatious, 
mischievous,  vicious,  evil,  person,  and  (according 
to  modern  usage) — a  woman  who  vexes,  or  molests, 
annoys,  aggrieves — with  her  tongue  or  temper. 

Shrewed  or  shrewd,— vexed,  troubled,  provoked, 
and.  consequentially,  amrry.  ill-tempered;  bitter, 
or  biting,  cutting;  and  hence,  keen,  cunning,  pe- 
netrating,  sagacious. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  explains  the  verb  in  Chaucer, 
To  Curse,  i.  e.  to  imprecate  upon  us  —  trouble, 
vexation,  sorrow,  (qv.) 

A  sone  he  hadde  schreice  y  now,  Maxencius  to  name, 


rewede  dede  — hi.  p. 


R  Gloucester,  p.  84. 
eo  ne  leuede  get  nogt 


SHR 

Skat.  Of  all  the  plots  the  king  hath  laid  for  me 
This  was  the  shrewdest,  'tis  my  life  they  seek 
And  they  shall  have  it :  if  I  should  refuse 
To  accept  the  challenge  in  the  king's  behalfe, 
They  have  some  cause  to  take  away  my  life, 
And  if  I  do  accept  it,  who  can  tell, 
But  I  may  fall  by  doubtful  chance  of  war? 
'Twas  shrew'd,  but  I  must  take  the  least  of  evils. 

Beaum.  %■  Fletck.  The  Noble  Gentleman,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Hut  it  is  shreudltf  probable,  that  fluid  perceptive  matter 
•ill  not  fail  to  find  the  colours  tinctured  from  one  another 
:i  some  measure  in  the  whole  object  here  also. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  pt.  iii.  b.  ii.  c.2. 


Her  Garhoile 

[Caesar], 

Made  ou 

of  her  imp 

t  wanted 

Sinn:!,;,. 

greeuing  grant, 

Did  you 

V '  ,,""'i,  ' 

M|'m-r 

E.  Anti.   Good  signior  Anr-jelo  you  must  excuse  vs  a 
My  wife  is  shrewish  when  1  keepe  not  houres. 

Id.  Comedie  of  Errours,  Actiii.  sc 

He  is  verie  well  favour'd,  and  he  speakes  verie  sf.n.ri:.!/ 

one  would  think*1  his  niotlu-r-.  mi  Ike  were  srarse  out  of  h 

Id.   Twelfth  Night,  Act  i.  sc 

Hel    I  pray  you  though  you  mncke  me,  gentlemen, 


SHR 

written  Shirle.  G.  Douglas  renders  vociferans 
"  with  skirllis  and  with  shrckis."  It  is  applied  to 
a  sound  that  is — 

Harsh,  grating  ;  piercing  harshly  upon  the  ear. 

,  p.  30. 
Certes  he  Jakke  Straw,  and  his  meinie 

Chaucer.  The  Noitttes  Preesles  Tale,  v.  15-10. 

The  armonye  of  them  that  pvpe  in  recorders,  flutes,  and 

dromes,   and   the   shirle   showl'e   of    tropeltes   wanes   and 

shames,  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  the  to  Hie  delyght  of  men. 

Bate.  Image,  pt.  iii. 

As  he  fully  shrilly  ihnght.—Turbervile.   To  his  Friend. 

These  parts  first  dispose  the  voice  to  hoarseness  or  shril- 


At  last  tliev  hear!  a  Ii 
Throughout  the  wood  1 
And  made  the  Jul r..->.i 


:  shrilled  cleare 

t  would  rive  in  twaine. 


d  most  properlie 


the  i  !  re  i n ion  of  mankind  creates  a 
we  have  deserved  it. 

Seeker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  15. 

Either  (savs  Skinner  1  from 
the  0:in.  Shriger.  clnmo,  or 
from  the  Dut  Schrechen.  to 
tremble,  Srhriek,  tremour;  or 
from  the  Ger.  Schreyen,  to  cry, 
srhret'lien.  to  forrifv,  srhrer/;,  terror:  all  of  them 
(he  adds)  formed  from  the  sound-  they  (and  the 
Sw.  Shrrhri)  appear  all  the  same  word,  applied  to 
the  en/,  and  the  feeling  of  fear  or  terror  it  causes. 
See  Screech,  and  Screak. 


And  dign 

not  nnely  II 
all  openly.  I 


He  mis 


roliyw,  T. 

•  [iinpn.his 


1  Flee  shreicedneKse  and  do  gnod- 


re/cerfchamhcrleyn 


Id.  lb. 


For  i 


1    they. I 


is  of  the  heyre  may  vse  their 

fmysbyleue&  vseetiyll  rleiivs; 

rr  grace  is  withdraw...!  from  such  inaner  of  men    wherfore 

he  spirits  haue  the  more  power  to  hnrte  and  greue  them. 

Fubyan.  Chronycle,  c.  31. 

If  too  wary,  then  she'll  shrew  the, 

Cotton.   The  Joys  of  Marriage,  p.  70*. 


a  little  sbrau-) 
Merchant  of  Venice, 
Ttartern  and  the  cat 


Her  onely  fault,  and  that  is  faults  enough, 
Is.  that  she  is  intolerable  curst, 
And  shrown,  and  froward. 

Shakespeare.   Taming  of  the  Shreic,  Act  i. 


The  p. i.e, 


!  so  straineth  Ihen 


7Vie  Court  of  Loue. 


dwells  e 
,  and  all  I 


The  Konnet  Preesles  Tale,  \ 
with  rufnl  shrilcs  and  oryes. 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c. 
line  passing  all  foresight. 

it  ladies  loud  and  piteous  shrioht. 

Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c. 

vy  and  confusion,  disorder  and  sad  t 
etual   woes  and  continual  slu  icki ny>,  n 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser. 

>>/,.■;  the  fierre  insulting  foe 


A  widow,  and  a  slave  on  foreign  shores. 

Pope.   Homer.   Odyssey, 
When,  lo!  fierce  Scylla  stoop'd  to  seize  her  prey, 


Again— the  shrieking 

The  gentle  air— the  Strieker*  lack  a  friend. 

Crabbe.   Tales  of  the  Hall,  b.  vii. 
SHRIEVE.     See  Sheriff. 
SHRIFT.     See  Shrive. 

SHRILL,  adj.}       Shrill,  is  plainly  from   the 

e    source    as    Screak,    ni 

Shriek ;    Shriekel,   or   Shrigle, 

J  shrill  i    it  was   anciently  also 


H,.T.,,: 


nn  the  ( 


Homer.   Iliad, 
ided  thrice, 
ill's  extreinest  sp 

J.  Philips.  Ceit 


t's  thundering  aide 

milling  tide. 
ll'arlon.   The  Grave  of  King  Arthur. 

SHRIMP.  )      In  A.S.  Saimin-an,  is  nrcsoere, 


The  surges  of  t 


ally,  to  contract.'  'Skinne 
rst  be  so  called  from  the  Gi 
on  the  bi 


and 


■  half  under  its  upper, 
.vth. 


consequen- 
rloubts  whether  the 
Sdrrump,  a  wrinkle, 
from  the  wrinkles  on  the  back.  Junius  thinks— 
from  the  Ger.  K 
together,  becnu 
gibbous  shape.  ( 
It  is  applied  (m. 

Any  thing  diminutive,  contracted  in  its  f 
Scrimp,   as  adj.  and   v.   are  common  w 
Scottish  writers.      See  Jamieson. 

Religion  hath  take  up  all  the  corn 

Ortr  ding,  am!  we  here!  men  hen  shrimpes; 

Of  felile  trees  ther  cimien  wretched  impes. 

Chaucer.    The  Monies  Prologue,  1 

The  periwincle.  prawn,  the  cockle,  and  the  shrin. 

Draylon.   Poly-Olhi, 

Beyond  this  Lagnne  there  is  another  large  one. 

is  an  island  and  inwn.  nanieit  Ilaniae,, :  its  miiat.it a 

fishermen,  whose  duel  employment  is  to  lake  shri; 

Dumpier.    Voyages, 


Such  ihmL's  as  these  go 


Echaid.    around.,  of  the  Coot    of  the  Clenjij.  p.  41. 

Very  true,  says  I.  and  I  wondrtd  how  such  a  shrimp  as 
you  could  dragg  ahout  such  a  gr.  at  caieass  as  mine. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  ii.  c.  23. 

SHRINE,  n.)  See  Enshrine.  Dnr. Sdnyn, 
Shrine,  v.  I  Ger.  Scrain  ;  Sw.  Slm/n ,-  Fr. 
Escrine ;  It.  Scrignn  ,•  Sp.  Escriuo  ;  Lat.  Srri- 
nium,  a  basket  or  chest,  in  which  books,  writings, 
or  other  secret  things  were  deposited.  We  apply 
the  word  to — 

That  which  contains  or  holds,  in  which  is  placed 
or  deposited— any  thing  consecrated,  sacred,  holy, 
adored,  loved. 

In  Normandye  he  dyde.  &  thulke  ger  al  so, 
Sein  Egwineat  Tucsl.ain  in  snue  was  verst  ido. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  478. 
Now  lies  he  in  schryne  in  golde  that  is  rede. 

It.  Urunne,  p.  23. 


"  Forsooth."  (quod  shel  a  tender  ' 
la  shrined  there,  and  Pity  is  her  r 
She  >a*  an  egle  wreke  him  on  a  1 
And  pluck  1 


But  made  her  subtiil  workmen  ma 
Of  all  the  rubies  and  the  stones  fin 

In  all  F.L'ipt  that  she  cmilde  espie. 
An  1  nut  full  iheshrinr  nfspicerie. 


This  dead  corse,  and  in  the  tfni»e  it  shetxe. 

Id.   The  Leyende  of  Cleopatras. 

And  after  toke  with  hym  ye  hod  ye  of  that  blessyd  man 
[seynt  Hyllary]  and  eausyd  it  to  be  had  into  the  mo- 
nastery of seynt  Denys,  and  there  shrpnt/d  hym. 

Fabyau.  Chronycle,  c.  32. 

The  spiritualtie  all  that  ceason  preached  the  Pope 
,       ■    i  for  recreation  and  quvetnes,  shrining 

them  ahvay  for  saintes.—  Tyndalt.    Workes,  p.  331. 

It  falls  me  here  to  write  of  chastity, 
That  fay  rest  vert-ie,  far  above  the  rest : 
For  which  what  needes  me  fetch  from  faery 
Forreine  ensamples  it  to  have  exnrest  ? 
Sith  it  is  shrined  ill  mv  -ov.T.mies  hrest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  Introd. 

Poore  Union's  spoiles  Vlysses  had,  who  shrind  them  on 

Heme.  Chapman.  Homer,  Iliad,  b.  x. 

"Whoever  by  consulting  at  thy  shrine 
Return'd  the  wiser,  or  the  more  instruct 
To  Hie  or  follow  what  c< 

nnoVjUSl^ri, 


.  fatal  < 


To  thy  delu 


•  Regained,  b.  i. 


,vith  the  crowd  to  see  a  shrine; 
But  fed  us,  by  the  way,  with  food  divine. 

Dryden.  The  Character  of  a  good  Parson. 

SHRINK,  i'.    ~\  Dut.    Schrinhen;        Ger. 

Shrivk,  n.  \  Srhrencken:    A.  S.  Scrinc-an, 

StiRi'vKER.         farescere.  to  drv,  to  wither. 

Shrinking, n.  J  To  wittier;  'to  diminish,  to 
pssr*n.  to  contract,  to  draw  into  a  smaller  compass, 
o  withdraw,  to  retreat  (from  fear,  dislike,  &c. ) 

For  shmvke  with  heat,  the  ladies  eke  to  brent. 
That  thev  ne  wist  where  thev  hem  murht  bestow. 
The  knights 


Chaucer.   The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
as  of  doutous  judgement,  for  some- 


she  touched  the  Heauen,  i 
He  look*  askew  with  hi 


And   -In-u 
Would  W 


•  weiehing  the  decayed  plight 
»  syiiewt-s  of  her  chosen  knight 
while  her  forward  course  pursew. 


Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  9. 
le  kept  their  ground 
of  Scotland,  an.  834. 


"Which  public  death  f 


Milton.  Lycidas. 


ceiv'd  with 

The  least  felt  touch  of  a  degenerous  fear) 
Gave  life  to  envy,  to  his  courage  praise. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 
We  are  no  cowardly  shrinkers, 
But  true  Englishmen  bred  ; 
We'll  play  our  parts,  like  valiant  hearts, 
And  never  fly  for  dread. 

Old  Sea  Song.  Neptune's  Raging  Fury. 

It  is  given  very  well  in  case  of  contractions  and  shrinking 
of  sinews  —Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  23. 
We  all  have  sinn'd,  and  thou  hast  laid  us  low, 

As  humble  earth  from  whence  at  first  we  came: 
Like  flyiiiL:  sha-'i  s  brfon'  the  rhmds  we  show, 
And  shrink  like  parchment  in  consuming  flame. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirahilis. 

It  was  the  same  all  along,  we  having  purposely  forborn  to 
take  off  the  bladder,  whose  regular  intumescencies  and 
shrinking*  sufhVientlv  manifested,  that  the  vessel,  whereof 
it  was  a  part,  did  not  leak.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  381. 

As  to  ancient  Troy 

Was  that  Paltaihan  una-.'  tent  from  beav'n, 
Be  thou  to  Chains.  At  thv  presence  known 
Pale  Demonax  will  shrink.— Glover,  ThtAthenaid,  b.xvi. 


SHR 

SHRIVE,  r.  ^       Shrift,    is    shrived,     shriv'd, 

Shri'ver.  shrift.  'Sw.Sltrifia,sJtrift;  which 

SHRi'vtNfi,  n.   V(Ihre     thinks)     they    received 

SnRo'viNG,n.   (  from  the  earl}  English  preachers 

Shrift.  J  of  the  gospel.       The  word    is 

common  in  the  A.  S.  ecclesiastical  writing,  Serif- 

an.  to  hear  confessions  (says  Somner)  and  enjoyne 

penance.     Svrift-boc,  a  confessional.     Ihrc  adopts 

the  derivation'  from  the   Lat.  Scrib-ere,  to  write, 

because  the  penance  required  was  given  in  writing: 

Skinner  also  from  scrib-ere,  because  the  names  of 

those  confessing  were  written  down.      Neither  of 

these  reasons  have  introduced  the  word  into  the 

Italian  or  French.      Lye  quotes  three  instances 

from  A.S.  version  of  Boethius,  where  the   Lat. 

Cm-are  is  rendered  serif- an  :  and  to  shrive  trees, 

(Somner  tells  us,)  is  to  prune  them  ;  putare,  am- 

putare,  resecare.      To  shrive  is  by  usage — 

"  To  hear  confessions  and  enjoyne  penance." 
A  necessary  portion  of  the  duty  of  those  who 
had  the  cure  of  souls. 

Shrove -tide. — the  tide  or  time  when  people  are 
shrived  or  shriven. 


R.  Brunn 

i  confessio.  that  cometh  of  shrif/e  of  mou 
Piers  Plouhman 


.261. 


A  good  Frvday  ich  fvnde.  a 
That  unlawfullechehadde  j 
And  for  he  by  knew  on  the  i 


oerites,  that  - 


I  hus  lyf  tyme 

i  to  Crist  shrove  hym. 

Id.  p.  197. 

bath  to  shrive  him, 

be  holden  so  parlit, 


ashamed  to  do  fane  thinges, 


jn,  he  that  hath  not 

3  confessions. 
The  Persones  Tale. 
"  Nay,"  quod  the  sike  man,  "  by  Seint  Simon 
I  have  been  shriven  this  day  of  my  curat; 
I  have  him  told  al  holly  mi'n  estat." 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  767S. 


For  understond  wel,  that  after  the  time 
defouled  his  baptisme  by  sinne,  if  he  wol  t 
ther  is  non  other  way  but  bypenauce,  and 
faction.— Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

Stomak  ne  conscience  know  I  non  ; 

I  shrew  thise  shrifte-faders  everich  c 


thru  : 


Id.  The  Freres  Tale,  t.  7023. 


And  ( 


thi> 


Of  pri  :.-.  if  there  ought  elles  is 

WhL-rof  that  1  meshri,,,-  shall, 

What  thynii  it  is  inspeciall 

My  father  asketh  I  you  praie.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

For  what  a  man  shall  axe  or  seine 

Touchcnd  of  sh rifle,  it  mote  he  pleine 

For  trouth  his  wordes  wol  not  peint.  Id.  j 

Shrift  in  the  care  is  verely  a  worke  of  Sathan,  and  tl 
the  falsest  that  cuer  was  wrought,  and  that  most  hath  c 
uoured  the  fayth.—  Tyndall.    Workes,  p.  147. 

But  afterwards  she  gan  him  soft  to  shrieve, 

And  wooe  with  fair  entreatie,  to  disclose 

Which  of  the  nyruphes  his  heart  so  sore  did  mieve. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  i 
Frtar.  O  fearful  !  if  thou  wilt  not,  give  me  leave 

Ford.  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  Act  ii.  sc. 
Their  din-os.  their  trenta'.s,  and  their  shrifts. 
Their  r 

Kur.  See  where  she  comes  from  shrift 
I      With  merrie  looke. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  §■  Juliet,  Act  iv. 

For  he  fears 

His  uncle  else,  if  lie  should  know  the  drift, 
Will  hinder  alt.  and  call  his  cuz  to  shrift. 

Ford.  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  Act  iii. 
|       Hew  saist  thou  (friend)  have  I  not  well  discourst 
,  though  plai 


Rich.  The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  shri't. 
Clar.  When  hee  was  made  a  shriuer  'twas  for  shift. 
Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iii.  i 
Wife.  Servant,  your  counsel's  excellent  pood, 
And  shall  be  follow'd,  'twill  be  rarely  strange 
To  see  him  stated  thus,  as  though  he  went 
A  shroui  t<;  through  thi-  city,  ur  intended 


SHR 

Eating,  drinking,  merry-making,— what  else,  I  beseech 
you,  was  the  whole  life  of  this  miserable  man  here,  but  in 

Hale.  Sermon  on  Luke  xvi.  25.  (ed.  1C83),  p.  4- 
Unlesse  some  base  hedge-creeping  eollyhist 
Scatters  his  refuse  scraps  on  whom  he  liri 
For  Easter  gloves,  or  for  a  .throve-iide  hen. 
Which  bought  to  give,  he  takes  to  sell  a-rain. 

Bp.  Halt,  b.  iv.  Sat.  5. 

SHRI'VEL,  v.  Skinner  says,  either  from  the 
Dut.  Sehrompelen,  Ger.  Schrumprh-n.  to  draw 
into  wrinkles  ;  or  from  the  Lat.  Seribillare.  It 
is  perhaps  a  diminutive  from  shrive,  which  <  Som- 
ner says)  is  to  prune;  and  consequentially,  to 
lessen,  to  diminish. 

To  draw  up  together,  to  contract,  (into 
wrinkles. ) 

We  need  not  bemoan  the  shrirell'd  condition  of  the  de- 
ceased, as  if  they  were  stript  almost  of  all  substance  corpo- 
real, and  were  too  thinly  clad  to  enjoy  themselves  a>  t"  any 
object  of  sense. — More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii    o.  3. 

Still  at  heishrivell'd  breasts  they  hong,  whene'er  mankind 
she  curst, 

Otway.   The  Poet'*  Complaint  of  kit  Muse. 
He  calls  for  Famine,  and  tin-  meagre  fiend 
Blows  mildew  from  between  his  *hrir<lt'<t  lips. 


A-  a  i 


C(  .:■■ 


The  Task. 


SHROWD.n.^  See    Ens 

Shrowd,  y.        1    Scrud,  vestit 
SHRo'WDY.  t    Srn/dan,    vc! 

shro'wdless.  J   (Skinner. ) 


rowd.  A.  S. 
9,  clothed,  from 
restore,  to  clothe, 
Shro'wdless.  J  (Skinner.)  This  past  part. 
,*as  formerly  a  general  term  for  any  kind  of 
covering,  (see  the  quotation  from  Pennant.)  or 
clothing,  (Tooke,)  though  now  commonly  applied 
only  to — 

that  with  which  the  dead  are  clothed,  and 
(shrowds)  with  which  the  masts  of  a  ship  are 
dressed  or  clothed. 

"  I  shope  me  into  a  shroud  as   I  a  schepeherd 
were  ;** — Pitrs  Pluuhman  as  quoted  by  Tooke  :  but 
see  the  quotation  in  v.  Shrub. 
And  the  erth  waxeth  proud  withall, 


And  then  become  the  gnuuid  m>  proude, 

And  maketh  so  qutii.t  his  robe  and  faire, 

That  it  had  hewes  an  hundred  paire, 

Ofgrasseand  tloures.  Chaucer.   Rom.  of  the  Rose* 

I  had  routhe.  and  eke  pite, 

And  gan  anone,  so  softly  as  1  coude, 
Among  the  bushes  prive'.y  me  to  shmnrte. 

Id.    The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight* 


rhe  princes  were 
deof  the  wind  bb 
1  place—  Sidney. 


There  I  found  my  sword  among  some  of  the  tkrowdg, 
wishing,  I  must  confess,  if  1  died,  to  be  found  with  that  in. 
my  hand. — Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

And  in  the  mid^t  thereof  a  slverseat, 

"With  a  thick  arber  goodly  over-dight. 

In  which  she  nl't^n  usd  Irian  open  heat 


s  blast. 


1  pale  and  c 


Herselfe  1 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  1 
The  towne  then  shew  me:  piue  my  nakednes 

Linnen  or  woollen,  you  haue  brought  to  dense. 

Chapman.   Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vk 
If  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodg'd 
"Within  these  shmudie  limits. 

Milton.  MS.ofComus,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
As  some  fair  tulip,  by  a  storm  opprest, 
Shrinks  up,  and  t'nhls  its  silken  arms  to  rest : 
And,  bending  to  the 
Hears  from  within, 
So,  shrou-ded  up,  your  beauty  f 

Dryden.  Conqutst  uf  Granada,  Act  v. 
There  is  a  small  island  railed  Santa  Clara,  which  lies  east 
and  west ;  it  is  (dan  indifferent  length,  and  it  appears  like  a 
dead  man  stretched  out  in  a  shroud. 

Dampier.    Voyages,  an.  1G&4. 

Mr  Hicks,  who  was  commanding  officer  on  board,  took  it 

into  his  head  to  punish  him.  by  giving  him  twelve  lashes 

with  a  cat-o'nine  tails  ;  and  accordingly  ordered  him  to  be 

taken  to  the  gang-way,  and  tied  up  to  the  shrouds. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 
The  far  greater  part  stood  exposed  [at  Paul's  Cross]  in  the 
open  air  :  for  which  reason  the  preacher  went,  in  very  bad 
weather,  to  a  place  calhd  the  shrou  ds  ;  a  covered  space  on 
the  side  of  the  church,  to  protect  the  congregation  in  incle* 
meut  seasons.— Pennant.  London,  p.  512. 


SHR 

To  where  a  mangled  corse 

Expos'd  without  remorse 
Lies  shroudless,  unentumb'd,  he  points  the  away — 
Points  to  the  prowling  wolf  exultant  o'er  his  prey. 

Dodsley.  Melpomene. 

SHRUB.  ^  A.  S.  Scrobbe,  scrybe. 
Shru'bbed.  I  Bushy  trees  of  low  growth 
Shrd'bby.  J  are  called  shrubs,  and  the  word 
Shrtj'bbery.  J  may  have  been  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  bushes  which  sprung  up  in  grounds 
where  the  trees  have  been  scrubbed  up. 


In  l 


i  softe 


j  the 


Piers  Plouhman,  p.  I. 

Neere  at  hand  were  growing  diuers  shrubbed  trees,  the 
boughes  whereof  {for  the  greater  reuerence  and  exornation 
of  the  present  solemnitie)  he  cutting  and  sliuing  dovvne, 
perceiued  blood  in  great  abundance  issuing  from  the 
broken  branches. — Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.ii. 


Anderson.    Expos,  of  Bencdictus,  (1573.)  fol.  64. 

Farre  in  the  forrest,  by  a  hollow  glade 
Covered  with  mossie  shmbs,  which  spredding  brode 
Bid  underneath  them  make  a  gloomy  shade, 
Where  foot  of  living  creature  never  trode, 
Ne  scarse  wyld  beasts  durst  come,  there  was  this  wi^hi's 
abode.  Spenser.  Faerie  Quecnc,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 

They  [rushes]  cannot  justly  be  reckoned  in  the  ranke 
ithev  of  .s/iruf's,  or  brier-bushes  and  brambles,  ne  yet  of  tall 
ilanta  growing  up  with  stems  and  stalkes. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  37. 

First  march  the  heavy  mules,  securely  slow, 

'  )'er  hills,  <iYr  dale-:,  u'er  crags,  o'er  reeks  they  go  : 
Jumpin-  lii-h  o'er  the  shmh^  of  the  rough  ground, 
Rattle  the  clattering  cars,  and  theshockt  axles  bound. 

Pope.  Hunter,   l.'htd,  b.  x:-:iii. 


They  lop  off  the  small  branches  of  the  large  trees,  dig 
under  the  roots,  and  there  burn  the  branches  and  small 
shrubs  and  plants  which  they  root  up. 

Cook.    Second  Voyage,  b.  hi.  c.  9. 


SHU 

SHU'DDER,  v.  \     nut.Schuddctuschudderen; 

Shu'dder,  n.  S  Ger.  Schutten,  schuttern,  qua- 
tere,  tremere.  Plainly  enough  (says  Skinner), 
from  the  It.  Scuotere,  Lat.  Excutere,  to  shake  off". 
Waehter, — from  Quatere. 

To  quake,  to  shake,  to  tremble,  (with  fear, 
horror.) 


Saue  bowlings  out  and  shuddering  feare 

Came  nought  to  eare  or  sight, 
With  grieuous  groncs  of  dying  ghosts. 

Warner.  Albion's  England, 


)  strong  shudders, 
immortal]  gods  tl 

Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  ; 


heauenly  agues 


Enter  a  modern  shrubbery  formed  of  a  selectii 
most    agreeable    flowering    shni.hu,    and    consider, 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  garden  of  Alcinous,  in  the  neias  oi 
Elysium,  in  Milton's  Paradise,   to  be  compared  with  the 
insermixtnre  of  the  lilac,   the  syringa,    the    laburnum,  the 
double-blossomed  cherry,  peach,  and  almond. 

Knox,  Ess.  No.  115. 

These  are  their  bread,  the  only  bread  they  know: 
These,  and  their  willing  slave  the  deer  that  crop3 
The  shrubby  herbage  on  their  meagre  hills. 

Armstrong.    The  Art  of  preserving  Health. 

SHRUB.  By  an  easy  corruption  of  y  to  h, 
St/rop  becomes  Shrop,  shrup,  shrub,  (Tooke.) 

SHRUG,  v.      ^       Waehter  thinks— from  the 
Shrug,  n.  Vsame  source  as  Shreek,  (qv. ) 

Shru'gging,  n.  J  which  is  also  anciently  written 

Shright,    very   nearly  approaching    to    Holland's 

Shrigged.     It  is  applied  to — 

A  motion  or  action  of  the  shoulders,  by  drawing 

or  raising  them  towards  the  ears :   (in  expression 

of  different  feelings.) 
The  touch  of  the  cold  water  made  a  pretty  kind  of  a 

shrugging  come  over   her  body,   like  the  twinkling  of  the 

fairest  among  the  fixed  stars.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 

Atticus  is  of  opinion,  That  the  shaddow  of  elmes  is  one 
of  the  thickest  and  most  hurtfull :  neither  doe  I  make  any 
doubt  thereof,  if  they  be  let  to  spread  into  trreat  amies  anil 
boughs  at  libertie:  marie  if  the  braunches  thereof,  or  of  any 
tree  within-  forth  be  shriqqed.  iconstrict;i-i  I  thinke  that  the 
shade  will  doe  no  harme  at  all. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  12. 
Yet  though  he  cannot  skip  forth  now  to  greet 
Every  line  silken  painted  fool  we  meet, 
He  them  to  him  with  amorous  smiles  allures, 
And  grins,  smacks,  shrwjx,  ami  such  an  itch  endures, 
As  prentices  or  school-hoys,  which  do  know 
Of  some  gay  sport  abroad,  yet  dare  not  go.— Donne,  Sat.  2. 
Upon  his  being  told  that  they  were  in  the  Centurion  four 
hundred  firelocks,   and  between   three   and  four  hundred 
barrels  of  powder,  he  shrugged  up  bis  shoulders,  and  seemed 
saying,  that  no  ships 


The  fright  was  general ;  but  the  female  band 
(A  helpless  train)  in  more  confusion  stand: 
With  horrour  shuddering,  on  a  heap  they  run, 
Sick  at  the  sight  of  hateful  justice  done. 

Dryden.   Theodore  %  Honoria. 
Who  see  dire  spectres  through  the  gloomy  air 
In  threatening  forms  advance,  and  shuddering  hear 
The  groan  of  wandering  ghosts,  and  yellings  of  despair. 

Blachmore.  Creation,  b.  iii. 
But  see  Jerne's  moors  and  hideous  bogs, 

Slow  tries  his  mazy  step  on  th'  yielding  tuft, 
Shuddering  with  fear.  Dyer.  Flcecn,  h.  ii. 

SHU'FFLE,  v.  ~\       The  dim.  of  shove.     A.  S. 

Shu'ffle,  n.         I   Scuf-ian,   to  shove,  to  push. 

Shu'ffler.  >  See  Scuffle. 

Shu'feling,  n.     I      To  shove,  or  push  (sc.  the 

Shufflingly.    J  feet,)  to  move  at  low  short 

steps ;  to  move  at  short  distances  ;  to  move  about, 

to  and  fro,  disorderly,  confusedly,  irregularly;   to 

move  from,  push  out  of  the  direct  course,  to  evade  ; 

to  move  or  push  together,  irregularly,  hastily,  (sc. 

to  escape  not'ee  or  detection  ;   and  hence) — frau- 

|  dulently. 

I  On  a  night  when  the  lieutenant  and  he  for  their  disport 
of  the  j  were  plaieng  at  slidegrote  or  shoofleboord,  suddenlie  eom- 
hether  meth  from  the  caidin.ill  a  maiulil urn  to  execute  Kildare  on 
elds  of     the  morrow.— Ilolinshcd,  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  an.  1528. 


11.  sides,  ,'is  exiles  ever  from  your  homes, 
You  live  perpetual  in  disturbancy ; 
Contending,  thrusting,  shuffling  for  your  rooms 
Of  earse  or  honour,  with  impatiency. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b  viii, 
A  shoeless  soldier  there  a  man  might  meet 
Leading  his  monsieur  by  the  arms  fast  bound  ; 
Another  his  had  shackled  by  the  feet, 
Who  like  a  cripple  shuffled  on  the  gro 
The 


Thei 


Drayton.  The  Battle  ofAgincourt. 
of  this  perverse  hypothesis  is  only  to  shuffle  off 
"     ;  are  drawn  from  apparitions. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i.  c.  13. 


;  The  voice  of  conscience  can  be  no  more  heard  in  this  con- 
tinual tumult,  then  the  vagient  cries  of  the  infant  Jupiter, 
'  amidst  the  rude  .■./,  .<///  .■■■  and  dancings  of  the  Cietick  C'ory- 
;  bantes,  and  the  tiiickling  and  clashing  of  their  brazen 
!  targets.— Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  18. 

I  We  shall  he  condemned  for  the  evils  that  we  have  done, 
and  shall  then  remember;  God  by  his  power  wiping  away 
the  dust  from  the  tables  of  our  memory,  and  taking  oil'  the 
consideration  and  the  voluntary  neglect  and  Hide  shittflinys 
of  our  cases  of  conscience.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

i  A  mere  undistinguished  chaos,  where  sense  and  reason, 
brute  and  man,  are  shuffled  together  without  any  order,  like 
a  confounded  heap  of  ruins. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

One  may  judge  from  hence,  that  Socinus's  pretended  rea- 
sons n^iinst  the  notion  of  remembrance  were  mere  shuffle 
and  pretence,  carrying  more  of  art  and  colouring  m  them, 
than  of  truth  or  sincerity. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  64. 

We  had  fair  weather,  and  a  pretty  smart  gale  of  wind  at 
east,  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  it  shifted  to  the  S.W. 
being  r.unv,  but  it  soon  came  about  a -.rain  to  the  east,  and 
blew  a  gentle  gale;  yet  it  often  .*///<  //.'■■,'  about  totheS.E. 

Dampicr.   Voyages,  an.  1686. 


SHU 

Perhaps  I  may  go  shufflingly,  for  I  was  never  before 
walk'd  in  trammels;  yet  I  shall  drudge  and  moil  at  con- 
stancy, till  I  have  worn  off  the  hitching  in  my  pace. 

Dryden.  Spanish  Friar,  Acti. 

The  paralytic,  who  can  hold  her  cards, 

But  cannot  play  them,  borrows  a  friend's  hand. 

To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 

Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences.— Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

A  provision  of  endless  apparatus,  a  bustle  of  infinite 
inquiry  and  research,  or  even  the  mere  mechanical  labour 
of  copying,  may  be  employed,  to  evade  and  shuffle  off  real 
labour,— the  real  labour  of  thinking.—  Reynolds,  Dis.  12. 


SHUN,  v.  I      A.S.   Scun-it 

Shu'nless.  y  scunian ;  to  fly,  fly  from  or  av< 
See  Eschew. 

To  fly  from,  move  out  of  the  way,  avoid; 
evade. 

Ech  mein  shoneth  hies  compnnye.— Piers  Plouhman,  p, 

Bot  Henry  Dauid  sonne,  that  his  heyr  suld  be, 
Contek  for  to  schonne,  to  Steuc-n  mad  feaute. 

It.  Brunne,  p. 
I  will  beware,  and  make  a  glasse 


To< 


thes 


"  Sir  Smug,"  he  cries,  (for  lowest  at  the  board, 
Just  made  fifth  chaplain  of  his  patron  lord, 
His  shoulders  witnessing  by  many  a  shrug 
How  much  his  feelings  suffer^,  sat  Sir  Smug.) 

Cowper.  Hape, 
VOL.  II. 


lut  when  they  be  dekird  the  same 
which  so  they  shunde  before, 

'hev  erie  and  call  for  Tv^nls  |"[»li- 
for  their 


■  Counsell  of  Epicure. 


:th. 


Id.  Of  the  Affections  of  his  Lone. 
Disleall  knight,  whose  coward  corage  chose 
To  wreake  itseli'e  on  beast  all  innocent. 
And  shund  the  maike  at  which  it  should  be  ment; 
Therby  thine  amies  seem  strong,  but  manhood  fray], 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

• — ■ Alone  he  entred 

The  mortall  gate  of  th'  eitie,  which  he  painted 
With  shun  lease  destinie  ;   a\  delesse  came  off, 
And  with  a  sudden  re-mforcement  strucke 
Corioleslike  a  planet. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

It  is  not  supposed,  that  we  should  have  power  always  to 
resist,  unless  we  before-hand  do  what  is  in  our  power  to  shun 
temptation. — Atterbury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 

Very  variously   written    by 

our  old  authors.   (See  Shoot.) 

Dut.  Schutten;   Ger.  Schutten  ; 

Shu'tter.         I   A.  S.  Scyt-an,  to  throw  or  cast. 

Shl-'ttle.       J       To  cast  or  throw  to,  (sc)  the 

door ;  to  throw  it  close,  to  close  it ;  to  close  in, 

to  inclose,  to  include  ;  to  exclude,  to  close  against ; 

to  close,  to  conclude. 

To  get  shut  of  any  thing, — to  get  it  thrown  or 
cast  off  or  away,  clear  away  ;  to  get  clear  of,  rid, 
or  free. 

Shuttle,— see  Shittle. 

Jesus  cam  while  the  ghatis  v.eren  sihit,  and  stood  ill  the 
myddil  and  seide  pees  to  ghou.—  Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  20. 

The  same  daye  at  night,  which  was  the  morow  after  the 
Saboth  day,  when  the  doves  were  shut,  where  ye  dysciples 
were  assembled  together  for  feare  of  the  Jewes,  came  Jesus 
and  stode  in  the  myddes,  &  said 


Bible, 

And  on  a  day  befell,  that  in  that  houre, 
Whan  that  his  mete  wont  was  to  be  brought, 
The  gailer  shette  the  dores  of  the  toure; 
He  hered  it  wel,  but  he  spake  right  nought. 

Chaucer.   The  Nonues  Preesles  Tale, 


My  windowes  weren  shit  ei 
And  through  the  glasse  tin 
Upon  my  bed  with  bright  ! 


-Id.  Dreamc. 


His  thread-bare  coat  and  hatchet  face. 

Somervile.  The  happy  Disappointment. 
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He  will  in  at  the  wyndowe  crepe. — Goiver.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Syr  Thomas  More  a  litle  before  he  was  arrayned  and 
condemned  (in  the  yere  of  our  Ionic,  !.'.:::>.  and  in  the  xxvii. 
yere  of  the  raygn  of  kvng  Henry  the  eight)  being  shit  vp  so 
close  in  prison  in  the  lower  that  lie  had  no  pcune  nor  hike, 
wrote  with  a  cole  a  pistle  in  latino  to  maister  Anthony 
Bonuyse.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1454. 

And  [he]   suffered  grief  so  to  close   his  heart,  that  his 
breath  failing  him  with  a  dreadful  shutting  of  his  eyes,  ho 
fell  down  at  her  bed  side.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 
Ban.  The  king's  a  bed. 

He  hath  beene  in  vnusual  pleasure, 

And  sent  forth  great  largesse  to  your  offices. 

This  diamond  he  greetes  your  wife  withall, 

By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostesse. 

And  shut  up  in  measurelesse  c 


SIN 


Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  a.  i.  s.  4. 

Just.  An  honest  weaver,  and  as  good  a  workman,  as 
'er  sltol  shuttle. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.   The  Coxcomb,  Act  V.  SC.  1. 

A  thousand  waves  he  them  could  entertaine, 
With  all  the  thrifiles  games  that  may  be  found; 
With  mumming  and  with  masking  all  around. 
With  dice,  with  cards,  with  balliirds  farre  unfit, 

Spenser.   Mother  Habberd's  Tale,  p.  363. 


Sebastian,  Act  iv.  s 


Id.  Juvenal,  Sat.  5. 
■  doing  honour  to  their 


rom  l.eir.g  seen,  thei  had  some  chance  of  escaping  :  lull  r 
inall  crevice  in  one  of  the  shutters  rendered  all  their  invo 
ations  ineffectual. — Anson.   Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

Now.  shepherds,  clip  your  fleecy  care; 
Ye  maids,  your  spinning-wheels  prepare; 
Ye  weavers  all  your  shuttles  throw. 
And  bid  broad-cloths  and  serges  grow. 

Gay.  The  Shepherd's  Week,  Past.  1, 


i  author  of  1 


l  disgrace  ? — Cotpper.  Hope. 


SHY,  adj.  }       Dut.  Schouwen;  Ger.  Schewen; 

Shy,  v.         V  Sw.  Ski/,  to  shun,  to  eschew,  (qv. ) 

Shy'nbss.    J       Tc   shy,   is    used   in    common 

speech,  (of  a  horse,)  as,  He  shies  at  a  post, — starts 

away  from. 

Shy,  adj.  is  applied,  to  one  who  shuns,  avoids, 
evades,  company  or  society  ;  shuns  or  avoids  to 
be  seen:  and  thus,  timid,  diffident,  bashful,  retir- 
ing, reserved ;  one  who  shuns  through  fear  of 
consequences,  and  thus,  wary,  cautious. 

Tis  not  impossible 

But  one.  the  wickedst  caitiffe  on  the  grounde 

May  seem  as  sine,  as  graue,  as  just,  as  absolute — 

As  Angelo.        Shakespeare.  Jleas.for  Mens.  Act  v.  6C.  1. 

It  can  be  no  offence  to  the  knowing  and  ingenious,  that 
men  have  a  shyness  and  jealousy  against  such  truths  as  they 
been  acquainted  with. 

More.  Philosophical  Writings,  Pref.  p.  iii. 


have  no 
They 


It  abounds  with  goats,  who.  not  being  accustomed  t( 
disturbed  were  no  ways  sh:i  or  apprehensive  of  danger, 
they  had  been  frequently  tired  at. 

Anson.  Voyages,  b.  it. 


To  the  account  already  gi' 
a  all  parts  of  this  country 


swiftn 


with  c 


■n,  I  must  add,  that  there  are 
good  number  of  Vicunnas  or 
y  reason  of  their  shyness  and 
culty.— Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.6. 


SIC 

But  for  to  loke  of  tyme  ago, 
Howe  lust  of  loue  excedeth  lawe, 
It  ought  for  to  he  withdrawe. 
For  euery  man  it  shulde  drede. 

And  namelicln-  in  h:s  ,/Ar. ■<!, . 
Which  tourneth  oft  t 


He  wonneth  in  the  land  of  Faye'ree, 
Yet  is  no  fary  borne,  ne  sib  at  all 
To  elfes  but  sprong  of  seed  terrestrial, 
And  whvlome  by  false  fanes  stolne  away, 
Whyles  yet  in  infant  cradle  he  did  crall. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  t 


Thet 


■  Let 


■    !h, ['A- 


i  to  Tiii 


SIB,  or)      Goth.  Sib,  pax,    Gasibyon,  recon- 

Svb.  jciliari,  (Junius.)  A.  S.  Sib,  syb, 
sybbe,  which  Somner  explains — peace,  quietness, 
concord,  agreement ;  kindred,  alliance,  affinity. 
Sih-ian. — to  make  peace  or  pacify.  Dut.  Ghe- 
sibbe  :  Sw.  Si/.  "  No  more  sib'tj  than  sieve  and 
riddle,  that  grew  both  in  a  wood  together,"  (Ray, 
North  Country  Words;  and  see  Jamieson,  in  v. 
and  Gossip.  See  also  Sibrit,  in  Moor's  Suffolk 
Words. ) 

Allc  that  were  ogt  vsub  Edmonde  the  Kynge. 

Other  in  alvance  of  eny  loue,  to  dethe  he  let  brytlge. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  315. 

And  ho  is  sybbe  unto  thuse  sevene. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  325. 
And  to  pnverte  hym  weddeth 

The  wyche  is  sibbe  to  Cryst  self.  Id.  p.  268. 


And  though  so  t 


:in  of 


:inrede  be  more  stedefast 

;  thev  ben  but  litel  sibbe 
iesbe'nnighs.W.rtohem. 
er.   The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 


'.  with  leechf 
Off  me  with  that  corruption. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.   Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

SI'BILLANT.  )  Lat.  Sibilans,  pres.  part,  of 
Sibila'tion.  S  Sibilare,  to  hiss,  from  Sibilus, 
which  Qttintilian  has  recorded  to  be  one  of  the 
three  words,  (muyitus,  sibilus,  murmur,)  formed 
from  the  sound,  (ovonoratrua,  i.  e.  fictio  nominis,) 
permitted  to  the  Latin  tongue. 
Hissing. 

All  metalls  quenched 
lng  sound  ;  (which  hath 
withstanding  the  sound  be  created  between  the  water  or 
vapour,  and  the  air. — Bacon.  Katurall  Historic,  §  176. 

It  hath  been  tried,  that  a  pipe  a  little  moistened  on  the 
inside,  but  yet  so  as  there  be  no  drops  left,  maketh  a  more 
solemn  sound,  than  if  the  pipe  were  dry ;  but  yet  with  a 
sweet  degree  of  sibilation  or  purling. — Id.   lb.  §  230. 

each  of  the  other 
of  lisping  and  sibilar 


That  which  is  concreted  by  exsiccation 
humidity,  will  be  resolved  by  humectation,  as  earth,  dirt, 
and  clay  ;  that  which  is  coagulated  by  a  fiery  sicrift/.  will 
suffer  colliquation  from  an  aqueous  humidity,  as  salt  and 
sugar. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

SICK,  adj.  ~\  Goth.Siuks;  A.S.  Seok :  Dot. 
Sick,  v.  Sieck  ,■   Ger.  Siech  ,•    Sw.  Suih. 

Si'ckex,  v.  Either    from   the    Dut.  Smack, 

Si'ckish.  weak,     languid,    or    8wich-en, 

Si'ckless.  I  to  shake,  to  agitate,  t  Skin- 
Si'cklv,  adj.  1  ner. )  It  may  be  from  the 
Si'cklt,  ad.  A.S.  Syc-an,  to  suck;  and  iip- 
Si'cklied.  plied,  consequentially,  from  the 

Sickliness.  weakness,  and  ailing  condition 
Si'ckness.      J  of   sucking    children,    of   such- 


lings. 


S  has  in  English  the  sam 
guages,  and  unhappily  pre 

that  it  produces  in  the  ear  of  a  foreigner  a  continued 
English  Dictionary,  Let.  S. 


isal  letter 
letters. 

Holder.  Elements  of  Speech. 
a  hissing  sound  as  in  other  lan- 


i.—John 


None  wist  of  other  howe  it  atoode.— Gower.  Con.  d.  b.  viii. 


SI'BYL.      "^       Lat.  Sybiita,   q.d.  aiov  8oi\rr, 
Si'bylline.  \  trios,    Mo\.   for  Btos ;    and  bv\-n, 
Si'byllist.  J  for  jSoua??.      See  Vossius,  who  is 
not  satisfied  with  this,  but  has  nothing  better. 

The  pictures  of  the  Sybils  are  very  common,  and  for  their 
prophecies  of  Christ  in  lii-h  esfem  with  Christians  ;  de- 
scribed commonly  with  youthful  faces,  and  in  a  defined 
number. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  11. 

The  other  extream  may  be,  in  concluding  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  sibylline  oracles  (as  any  ways  relating  to  Chris- 
tianity) to  have  been  a  mere  cheat  and  figment  ■  and  that 
there  never  was  any  thins  in  those  sibylline  books,  which 
were  under  the  custody  of  the  quindecimviri,  that  did  in  the 
least  predict  our  Saviour  Christ  or  the  times  of  Christianity. 
Cudworth.   Intellectual  System,  p.  282. 

They  did  not  all  acknowledge  the  sibyl  to  have  been  a 
prophetess  neither,  since  upon  Celsus  mentioning  a  sect  of 
Christians  called  Si>>ul!Uist  Oriuen  tells  us,  that  these  were 
such  as  using  the  sibylline  testimonies,  were  called  so  in 
way  of  disgrace,  by  other  Christians,  who  would  not  allow 
the  sibyl  to  have  been  a  prophetess. — Id.  lb.  p.  284. 

The  great  agent  in  this  affair  is  the  sibyl ;  and,  as  a  virgin, 
she  sustains  two  principal  and  distinct  parts;  that  of  the 
inspired  priestess,  to  pronounce  the  oracle  ;  and  that  of 
Hierophant,  to  conduct  the  initiated  through  the  whole 
celebration. —  Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.4. 

SI'C  AMORE,  or  >      Fr.  Sycomore ;     It.  Sico- 
Sy'camore.  f  mdro  ;    Sp.  Sicomoro  ;   Lat. 

Sicomorus  ;  Gr.  ^VKo^opea,  from  <rvK-n,  a  fig,  and 
fxopea,  morus.  The  large  maple-tree,  ridiculously 
so  named,  (says  Skinner,)  though  there  may  be 
some  resemblance  in  the  leaves  and  trunk,  to  the 
Egyptian  Si/comorus,  See  the  quotation  from 
Holland's  Plimj. 

There  saw  I  Coll  Tragetour 

Upon  a  table  ofsieamour 

Play  an  vncouth  thing  to  tell, 

I  saw  him  carry  a  wind  mill 

Under  a  walnote  shale.— Chaucer.  Souse  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 

The  hegge  also  that  yede  in  compas, 

And  closed  in  all  the  greene  herbere, 

'With  sicamour  was  set  and  eglatere. 

Id.  The  Flower  §  the  Leafe. 

In  JEgypt  likewise  there  be  found  many  trees  which  grow 
lint  elsewhere;  and  principally  the  suromnre,  which  there- 
upon is  called  the  /Evfrptian  fisrtree.    The  tree  for  leafe,  big- 


SI'CCITY.       Fr.  Siccite ;    It.  Siccit&j     Lat. 

Sicritas,  from  siccus,  dry.     See  Desiccate. 
Dryness, 
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'eak,  ailing,  diseased,  bordered  ;  nauseating, 
(as  if  affected  with  a  sick  stomach,)  disgusted. 

That  tyme  at  Westmynstir  Harald  sore  seke  lay. 

R.Brunne,  p  5J. 
Now  is  Eilred  our  kyng  fallen  in  sekeness.—Id.  p.  46. 

Syknesse  com  eke  among  men,  that  aboute  wyde, 
"Wat  vor  honger,  wat  vor  wo,  men  deyde  in  eche  syde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  GTS. 


Among  ghou  manye  ben 
Many  are  weake  and  sicke  a 
He  took  oure  infirmyteea  and  bar  ( 
He  toke  on  him  oure  infyxrnities,  ai 

&  gaue  theym  power  ouer  vnclene  spirites,   to  cast  them 

out,  &  to  heale  al  maner  of  sicknesses,  &  al  maner  diseases. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Thanne  he  seide  to  the  si/keman  in  palesye;  rise  up  take 
tin  bed  and  go  into  thin  nous.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  9. 

Then  sayd  he  Vnto  the  sycke  of  the  palsye  :  aryse,  take  vp 
thy  bed,  and  go  home  to  thyue  house.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

To  Canterbury  they  wende, 

The  holy  blisful  martyr  for  to  seke, 

That  hem  hath  holpen,  when  that  they  were  seke. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  18. 
Who  is  so  trewe  and  eke  so  ententif 
To  kepe  him,  sike  and  hole,  as  is  his  make? 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale, 

"  Seinte  Marie,  how  may  it  be, 

That  Damian  entendeth  not  to  me  ? 

Is  he  ay  sike?  or  how  may  this  betide?" 

His  squk'rs,  which  that  stnclen  ther  beside, 

Excused  him,  because  of  his  siknetse. 

Which  letteth  him  to  dor 

Non  other  cause  mighte  l 

And  as  these  holy  bokes  seyn. 
The  houndes  comen  fro  the  halle, 
Wher  that  this  sicke  man  was  falle, 
And  as  he  laie  there  for  to  deie 
The  woundes  of  his  maladie 
Thei  licken,  for  to  doone  hym  ease. 

Gower.    Con.  A.  b.  vi. 
Upon  the  foole  vpon  the  wise 
Sekenes  and  hele  enter  commune 
Maie  none  eschewe  that  fortune.— Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

I  shewd  to  hym  [my  lord  cardinall],  at  the  same  tyme, 
yr  credence  of  soden  sekeness  of  yo'  srvants,  wich  daily 
cotinewes. — Lodge.  Iltust.  Thomas  Alen  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  an.  1516. 

In  singing  how  he  doth  complaine,  in  sleping  how  he 


9  Itl;. 


:  him  taxy.— Id.  lb.  v.  9773. 


Clor.  The  riuer  hath  thrice  flow'd,  no  ebbe 
And  the  olde  folke  (Times  doting  Chronicles) 
Say  it  did  so.  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great  grand-sire  Edward  sick'd.  and  dy'de. 
Shakespeare.  2  Ft.  Ben.  IF.  Act  iv. 


Vol.  O  flatter  me :  for  Loue  delights  in  praises. 

Pro.  When  I  was  sick,  you  gaue  me  bitter  pils, 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 
Shakespeare.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 


For  if  such  holy  song1 
Inwrap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold ; 
And  speckled  Vanity 
"Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould. 

Milton,  Ode  14. 
Our  heires  waxe  sickishe  of  our  health, 

Too  long  oure  here  abod, 
Meane  while  the  neerer  to  our  graues 

The  further  wee  from  God. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v. 


Whom  Calepine  saluting,  as  became, 

Besought  of  courtesie,  in  that  his  neede, 

For  safe  conducting  of  his  sickehj  dame 

Through  that  same  perillous  foord  with  better  heede, 

To  take  him  up  behinde  upon  his  steed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  < 

And  loue  of  vs, 

Who  weare  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life, 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iii.  sc 
Yor.  I  do  beseech  your  Mrik'stn1  impute  his  words 
To  wayward  sickliness,  and  age  in  him. 

Id.  Rich.  II.  Act  ii.  S( 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  vs  all, 


P.  Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John  !  fatigu'd  I  said, 
Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead. 

Pope.  Prol.  to  Satires. 
She,  with  one  maid  of  all  her  menial  train, 
Had  thence  retir'd ;  and  with  her  second  joy, 
The  young  Astyanax,  the  hope  of  Troy, 
Pensive  she  stood  on  Ilion's  towery  height, 
Beheld  the  war,  and  sicken'd  at  the  sight. 


Id.  Homer.  Iliad, 


The  medicine  had  scarce  any  i 
upon  her,  and  did  not  make  her  sic 
Slept  upon  it.— Boyle.    Works,  vol. 


So  much  the  more,  as,  from  a  little  elf, 
He  had  an  high  opinion  of  himself; 
Though  sickly,  slender,  and  not  large  of  limb, 
Concluding  all  the  world  was  made  for  him. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  t 
Sicknes 


a  sort  of  early  old  age  : 

stter  than  a  thousand  vol 
-Pope  lo  Steele,  July  15, 


i  of  phi! 


My  personal  maladies  and  sickliness  cannot  rightly  infer 
the  inefficacy  of  the  medicines  I  impart  or  recommended. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  316. 


The  doctrine  of  Fate,  hnlh  liven  still  growing  from  age  to 
age,  in  absurdity  and  impiety:  and  therefore  no  wonder, 
that  virtue,  whose  specilic  bine  it  is,  should  proportionably 
sicken  and  decline. — Warburton.  Defence  of  Pope. 

Years  of  dearth,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  generally  among 
the  cuininnn  people  years  of  .Mcknrss  and  mortality,  which 
cannot  fail  to  diminish  the  produce  of  their  industry. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  8. 


SI'CKER.     See  Secure. 


SI'CKLE.n.^         Dut-    Sickel,    seechel ;     Ger. 

Si'ckled.         \  Sichel,  seckel ;    Sw.Sikel;  A.  S. 

Si'ckler.  J  Sicol.  Skinner  derives  from 
the  Lat.  Secula,  itself— a  secando,  to  cut.  Varro, 
(lib.  iv.)  Fakes  are  so  called— a  farre,  by  the 
change  of  a  letter,  and  these  (falces)  are  in  Com- 
pania  called  secula,  a  secando. 

A  tool  or  instrument  with  which  corn,  &c.  is 
cut ;  a  reaping  hook. 

And  whanne  of  it  self  it  hath  brought  forth  fruyt:  anoon 
he  sendith  a  sikil,  for  reping  tyrae  is  come. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  4. 

And  assone  as  the  frute  is  broughte  forth,  anone  he 
thrusteth  in  the  syckell,  because  the  haruest  is  come. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Upon  his  head  a  wreath,  that  was  enrold 

With  ears  of  come  ol  every  sort,  he  bore  ; 

And  in  his  hand  a  sickle  he  did  holde 

To  reape  the  ripened  fruits  the  which  the  earth  had  void; 
"f  Mutabilitie,  c.  7. 


JSpenter*  Faerie  Queene. 


The  fruitful  Ceres  to  great  Saturn  born, 
The  first  with  sickle  cropp'd  the  rip'ned  corn. 

Drayton.  The  Owl. 
Their  sicklers  reap  the  corn  another  sows. — Sandys. 

Another  field  rose  high  with  waving  grain, 

With  bended  sickles  stand  the  reaper-train  : 

Here,  stretch'd  in  ranks,  the  levell'd  swarths  are  found, 

Sheaves  heap'd  on  sheaves  here  thicken  up  the  ground. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 
When  Autumn's  yellow  lustre  gilds  the  world, 
And  tempts  the  sickled  swain  into  the  field, 
Seiz'd  by  the  general  joy,  his  heart  distends 
With  gentle  throws;  and  through  the  tepid  gleams 
Deep  musing,  then  he  best  exerts  his  song. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 

Ye  vanquishers  of  Greeks, 

Beneath  your  spears  you  servile  herd  will  fall, 

As  corn  before  the  sickle.— Glover.   The  Athenaid,  b.  xxx. 

SIDE,  n.   \        Dut.  Slide;    Ger.  Seite;    SW. 

Side,  v.  Sidas      A.  S.  Sid,    side;    Iatus, 

Si'der.         V  Iongus,  long,  large,  great.     A.  S. 

Si'ding,  n.   I   Side  and  wide,  loimo  lutequc,  larire 

Si'dle,  v.   J  and  wide,  (Somner.)  Junius  (who 

derives  the  Lat.  noun  Latus  from  the  Gr.  U\arvs, 

spacious,  extended,)  thinks  sides  also  are  so  called 

because  in  latum  cxtensce.      Right  side,  left  side, 

are  in  old  authors  called  right  half,  left  half.     See 

Half. 

The  extent  from  hips  to  shoulder,  in  land  ani- 
mals ;  the  corresponding  part  in  aquatic ;  the 
parts  running  collaterally,  as  the  sides  of  an  animal 
do  ;  parts  or  parties  opposed  ;  extreme  parts ;  the 
coast,  the  edge,  the  margin  ;  the  part  opposed  to 
centre,  back,  &c. 

To  place,  or  stand,  to  be,  at  the  side  of;  and 
also  (met. )  in  collateral  position  ;  as  pair  or  match, 
to  match  ;  to  balance,  to  equipoise ;  to  take  the 
side  or  party,  to  espouse,  to  engage,  to  enlist  in — 
the  cause  or  party. 

For  ther  nas  knygt  in  monylond,  ny  stalewarde  man, 
That  in  the  o  syde  ther  was  ;  &  al  for  a  wommon. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  0. 


And  thei  schulen  go  aboute  thee  s 
lie  sidis,  and  caste  thee  doun  to  tl 
nat  ben  in  thee.—  Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  ID 


Bible,  1551;  lb. 


But  oon  of  the  knyghtis  openvde  his  side  with  a  spere, 
and  anoon  blood  and  watir  wente  out.—  Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  19. 

But  one  of  the  soudiers  with  a  speare,  thruste  him  into 

the  syde;  and  forthe  with  came  there  out  blonde  and  water. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

~~     lady  tho  was  crope  a 


i  hide. — Gower.   Con. 


As  she  that  wotde  her  g 

It  is  great  wonder  that  men  caste 

Her  hert-e  vpon  suche  wronge  to  winne, 

Where  no  beyete  male  be  inne, 

And  doth  disease  on  euery  side.  Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

Therefore  crossing  her  arms,  and  looking  a  sideward,  upou 
the  ground,  do  what  you  will,  -aid  she.  with  us. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

But  lyke  as  his  seruauntes  were  seruyd,  euyn  soo  became 
of  hym,  soo  that  he  myghte  goo  or  rylc  i'rowarde  or  syde- 
ward?,  but  towarde  the  chapell  myght  lie  in  no  \vyse 
atteygne. — Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  127". 

They  were  compelled  to  fight  as  it  were  by  companies  and 
parts,  by  reason  of  bogs  and  marishes,  with   such  sideling 

At  their  first  incounter  he  otierthrew  the  sa 

Jpictish  hnrsseme 

lim  quite  through. 
Id.  It> 

For  thee,  thy  minde  is  ill  disposde,  thy  bodies  powers  are 

And  therefore  are  thy  troopes  so  weake  :    the  souldier 


■ Fly,  was  he  a  full  priest ! 

Fly.  He  belly'd  for  it.  had  his  velvet  sleeves, 
id  his  branch'd  cassock,  a.  side  sweeping  gown, 
i  his  formalities,  a  good  cramm'd  divine  ! 

B.Jonson.  The  New  Inn,  Act 


All  1 


SID 

ver  closely  eide 
launces  might  not  glide: 
hat  sided  Paridell, 
from  his  sight  did  hide. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  1 


i.  c.  9. 


Fit.  *Tis  impossible : 
Foe,  nor  oppressing  odds  dare  prove  Vitelll, 
If  Clara  side  him,  and  will  call  him  friend. 

Beaum.  $  Flctch.  Love's  Cure,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
He  sided  there  a  lusty  louely  lasse, 


He  fain 


shad 


md  as  bold  appeares 
mowne  that  virgin  twenty  yeares. 
Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b. . 


acquaintance, 


Thou  rlar' 

ii,  U-in  de 


Ford.  Perkin  Warbeck,  Act  1,  SC.  2. 


In  r 


{  country,  friend, 
Where  I  have  sided  my  superiors. 

Id.  The  Lady's  Trial, 

Unnumber'd  as  the  sands 

Of  Barca  or  Cyrene's  torrid  soil, 

I.r\  icd  to  .w',/-'  with  warring  winds,  and  poise 

Thir  lighter  wings. 


Mitto 


Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 


ese  thoughts  may  startle  well,  bu.1  not  astound 

e  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 

a  strong-siding  champion,  conscience. — Id.  Camus, 

ngs  had  need  beware,  how  they  side  themselves  and 
as  of  a  faction  or  party  ;  for  leagues  \\  ithin 
■  pernicious  to  monarchies. 

Bacon.  Ess.  On  Faction. 

and  if 


rising  to  great  place,  is  by  a  winding 


?  sleeues,  and  skirts, 


th  pearles,  downe  sleeues, 
iderborn  with  a  btewish  tim 

vKispi.-are.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  iii. 


adversaries;   as  the  papists  .i\n[  their  aiders. 

Sheldon.  Mir.  of  Antichnst,  (1G16.)  Pref. 

I   defined  heresy,  not  merely  a  mistake  of  judgment, 
(though   in   fundamentals)  but  espousing  such   erroneous 

judgment,  either  teaching  and  disseminating  it  or  openly 
supporting  and  assisting  those  that  do,  siding  with  them  in 
it.—  Water  land.    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  86. 

He  is  much  offended  that  you 
such  questions,  which  may  be 
than  maintained  and  drawu  into  siding*  and  partakil 

Wood.  Athence  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 
""'Fan'?  sickly  soul,  though  turn'd  and  toss'd  for  ever, 
From  side  to  side,  can  rest  on  nought  but  thee  : 
Here,  in  full  trust ;  hereafter,  in  full  joy 

Young.   Complaint,  Night  9. 


stickle  and  keep  c 


Whe- 


tl  -in 


ing  i 


:  jar. 


t  Without  Mouping,  hud  side i !,■<</. 
nd  squeezing  his  body. 

Swift.  Against  abolishing  Christianity. 
But  lo  !  the  storm  itselT  assistance  lends, 
While  one  assaults,  another  wave  defends: 
Tiiis  lays  the  siJi'/mig  alder  on  the  main, 
And  that  restores  the  leaning  bark  again. 

Howe.  Lucan.  Pharsatia,  b.  v. 


Yet  all  this  while  I  have  been  sailing  w  ith  so, 
or  other  toward  the  point  I  proposed  in  the  be^ 
greatness  and  excellency  of  an  heroic  poem,  i 
the  difficulties  that  attend  that  work. 

Dryden.  Dedication  t 


This  ho 

lse  is  generally  at  the  root  of  a  tree. 

at  upon 

ike  an  irregular  sided  cone. 

Conk.   I  irsi  I  I'jjage, 

A  mane 

'  the  town  dines  late,  but  soon  enough, 

;,  ,."./ 


With] 

0"  ensure  a  aide-box  station  at  half  price. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  Ii. 

SI'DER  AL.  "|       Fr.  Syderal,   syderation;    It. 

Side'heal.        I   Sidereo  ;     Sp.    Sidereo  ;     Lat. 

Si'derated.     f  Sidereus,  from  sidits,  a  star,  or 

Sideiia'tio.v.  J  rather  constellation,  from  Gr. 
EiSor,  forma,  species ;  sunt  enim  sidera  forms 
sive  figurse  cselestes  e  stellis,  (Vossius.) 

As  for  the  misliking-  of  trees  (called  sideratio) 
whereby  they  consume,  wither  away,  and  crumble 


powder,  it  is  a  thing  caused  only  of  the  wea- 
't  and   influence    of   some   planet,  (Holland, 


Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  i 


S I  E 

Sideral, — starry,  stellar,  astral. 
Sideiate,—  struck,  blighted,  blasted   (by   the 
stars  or  planets.) 
These  changes  in  the  heav'ns,  though  slow,  produc'd 

Like  change  on  sea  ami  land,  sideral  blast, 

Vapour,  and  mist,  and  exhalation  hot, 

Corrupt  and  pestilent. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

So  parts  cauterized,  gangrenated,  siderated  and  mortified 
become  black,  the  radical  in  nature,  or  vital  sulphur  suffer- 
ing an  extinction,  and  smothered  in  the  part  affected. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  12. 


By  the  contagious  vapour  of  the  very  eggs  themselves 
producing  a  mortification  or  syderation  in  the  prrts  of  plants 
on  which  they  are  laid. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Ten  thousand  stars  adorn  the  glittering  train, 
Fall  when  she  falls,  and  rise  with  her  again  ; 
And  o'er  the  deserts  of  the  sky  unfold 
Their  burning  spangles  of  sidereal  gold. 

Broome.  Paraph,  on  Eccles.  c.43. 

SIEGE,  n.  )       See  Besiege.      Fr.  Siege,  sieger, 

Siege,  v.  §  assieger ;  It.  Assedio,  assedidre  ; 
Sp.  Sitio,  sitiar,  from  the  Lat.  Sedes,  sedere,  as  we 
say, — to  sit  down  before  a  town. 

To  set  or  beset ;  to  set,  place  or  station,  (sc.) 
a  force,  an  armed  force,  before  or  around. 

Siege,— a  setting  or  besetting  (with  like  intent) ; 
also  a' seat,  a  stool :  literally  and  consequentially. 


SIG 


R.  Brun 


p.  271. 


Whanne  marine  sone  sr-]Kil  mme  in  his  maieste,  and  alle 

hise  aungelis  with  him  thanne  he  schal  sitte  on  the  scge  of 

his  magestee,  <i:id  alle  folkis  schulen  he  gaderid  bifore  him. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.25. 

And  alle  we  that  ben  in  this  aiay, 


We 


i  alle  < 


While  that  the  seige  thereabouten  lay. 


Cha 


a  Tale,  v.  866. 


On  morrow,  whan  the  bird  began  to  sing, 
Into  the  siege  he  corameth  full  prively, 
And  by  hiraselfe  he  walketh  soberly. 

Id.  The  Legend  of  Lucrece. 
And  for  the  straunge  mens  sake, 
That  comen  fro  the  siege  of  Troie, 

-Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 


Thei  maden  well  the  i 


At  Tmie  when  kynge  Vlysses 

Upon  the  sege  amonge  the  pres 

Of  hem,  that  worthye  knightes  were 

Abode  longe  tyme  stille  there.— Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

The  whiche,  as  before  is  sayd,  with  his  Brytons,  gyif  the 
ytie  of  London  with  a  stnm'jr  .w/-'.ov,  and  ke.pt  e  the  fore  say  d 
,iuius  Gallus  and  his  Romaynes  in  streyte  holde. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  65. 

The  reason  I  laid  downe, 

Was  but  the  sparing  of  my  horse,  since  in  a  sieged  towne, 
I  thought  our  horse-meate  would  be  scant. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 
Who  with  bold  grace,  and  comely  gravity, 
Drawing  lo  him  the  eies  of  all  arownd, 
From  lofty  siege  began  these  words  aloud  to  sownd. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
That  wicked  band  of  villeins  fresh  begon 
That  castle  toassaile  on  every  side, 
And  lay  strong  siege  about  it  far  and  wyde.  ' 


to  the  j 
le  belly. 

Ifol.'.i,! 


nd  troubled  neither 
>t  with  the  trouhle- 
iut  doing  any  thing, 


Plin 


There  are  no  footsteps  of  any  siege  among  (he  primitive 
Grecians  :  their  cities  were  not  fortified  with  walls,  but  lay 
open  to  all  invaders  :  and  their  inhabitants,  once  conquered 
in  open  field,  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  conquerors. 

Potter.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

The  town  of  Calais  had  been  defended  with  remarkable 
vigilance,  constancy,  and  bravery  by  the  townsmen  during 
a  siege  of  unusual  length. 

Hume.  History  of  England,  Edw.III.  C.  15. 

Full  oft  the  Tynedale  snatchers  knock 

At  his  lone  trat.',  and  prove  the  lock ; 

It  was  but  last  St.  Barnabright 

They  seiged  him  a  whole  summer  night 

But  fled  at  morning.— Scott.  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel,  c.4. 


SIEVE,?;.   \       Anciently,  sz've .-  whence  sived, 
Sift,  v.  (siv'd,    sift.  '    A.  S.  Sibi,   sift  -an  : 

Si'fting,  n.   T  Dut.  Seite,  seuen,  sift-en;    Ger. 
Si'veyer.      J  Sift,  siftan,  (by  modern  usage, 

sichten, — WachterJ  to  scarce,  to  boult. 
To  sift  is— 
To  separate,  to  shake  apart,  the  smaller  from 

the  larger  parts  or  particles,  the  coarser  from  the 

finer;  to  discern,  to  search,  to  examine  minutely, 

thoroughly;  to  scrutinize. 

The  mullok  on  an  hepe  ysweped  was, 


i  Tale,  v.  16,406. 


Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yeman 
Liv.  Never  hope  it. 
'Tis  as  easie  with  a  sive  to  scoop  the  ocean,  as 
To  tame  Petruchio. 

Beaum.S,-  Ftetch.   The  Woman's  Prize,  Act  i.  sc.2. 

You  are  best  but  honourable  earth  ; 

And  lmwc'er  *i  j  let  [Vom  that  coarser  bran 

Which  doth  compound,  and  knead  the  common  man, 

Nothing  immortal,  or  fr-.m  -  nth  refin'd 

About  you,  but  your  office  and  your  mind. 

Drummond.  Elegy,  p.  662. 


Leave  this  occupation  and  sifting  of  letters,  to  those  mas- 
ters that  shut  up  a  thing  so  magniikent  as  philosophy  is,  in 
syllables  :  and  do  im brace,  yea  bring  to  nothing,  and  utterly 
destroy  the  mind,  in  teachin-  thin-  ■  that  are  not  worth  the 
labour  and  study.—  North.  Plutarch,  p.  1011. 

For  Time  will  aske  much,  to  the  sifting  out 
Of  each  mans  disposition,  by  his  deeds. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvi. 


William  Siveyer  \ 
chere  his  father  w* 
nend  his  humility 


Mask.  Why  then,  are  y< 
he  sieve  of  all  your  ladies  i 


■  Shhikkv  in  this  bishoprick, 
r  or  siiv-maker;  and  I  cora- 
ig  his  father's  trade  for  his 

Falter.    Worthies.  Durham. 


Set.  2. 

in  every  part  like  ; 


Mr.  Banks's  house  admitted  th 
sieve,  and  it  ran  through  the  lo' 
would  have  turned  a  mill.— Cool;.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.10. 

I  shall  not  wonder,  if,  to  those  who  have  not  sifted  this 

question  to  the  bottom,   (which  few,  I  am  persuaded,  have 

done,)  the  evidence  of  a  providence,  arising  from  prophecies 

of  this  sort,  should  appear  to  be  very  slender,  or  nmic  at  all. 

Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  17. 

SIGH,  n.  ^  Anciently  written  Sihc;  and  the 
Sigh,  v.  \  past  part,  of  Sigh,  was  (sighed, 
Si'gher.  f  sigh'd)  sight;  Dut.  Sudden  ;  Sw. 

Si'ghing,  n.  J  Sucka  ;  A.  S.  Sic-an,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  word  as  sgc-an,  to  suck  : 
applied  to  the  sucking  or  drawing  in  the  breath 
previous  to  the  emission. 

To  draw  in  or  inhale,  to  exhale  or  emit,  the 
breath,  (sc.)  with  longer,  deeper  breathings  than 
common. 


lie  si/ghede  and  < 


Ofth 
"  Great 


l  have  doun.- 


is  my  wo,"  (quod  she)  and  sighed  sore 
that  feeleth  deadly  sharpe  distresse. 

Chaucer.  Troit.  fy  Ores. 


The  morow  came,  and  ghostly  for  to  speke, 

This  Diomede  is  come  vnto  Creseide, 

And  shortly  for  himselfe  snake  and  seide, 

That  all  her  sighes  sore  doune  he  leide.—  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

This  knight  adviserh  him,  and  sore  siketh 
But  at  the  last  he  said  in  this  manere. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6811. 
Than  wold  she  sit  adoun  upon  the  grene, 
And  pitously  into  the  see  behold, 
And  say  right  thus,  with  careful  silces  cold. 

Id.  The  Frankeleines  Talc,  v.  11,204. 
Then  tooke  I  with  mene  hondes  twey 

The  arrow,  and  full  fast  ii  out  plight. 
And  in  the  pulling  sore  1  sight.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


SIG 

Layd  in  my  quiet  bed,  in  study  as  I  were, 
I  saw  within  my  troubled  head,   a  heape  of  thoughts 

And  euery  thought  did  shewe  so  lively  in  mvne  eyes. 
That  now  1  sighed,  and  then  I  smilde.  as  cause  ot  thoughteB 
did  rise.— Surrey.  No  Age  is  content 

I  was  belov'd  of  many  a  gentle  knight. 

And  sude  and  sought  with  all  the  service  dew: 

Full  many  a  one  for  me  deepe  groand  and  sigh't. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  8. 

Now  for  the  oppression  of  the  needie,  Sc  for  the  sighes  of 
iie  poore,  I  will  vp  saith  the  Lord,  &  wil  set  at  liberty  him, 


Here  I  unclasp  the  book  of  my  charg'd  soul, 
Where  I  have  cast  th'  accounts  of  all  my  care : 
Here  have  1  sunnnM  my  tight  ;  here  I  enroll 
How  they  were  spent  for  thee  ;  look  what  they  are. 

Daniel   To  Delia. 

Yet  sometimes  a  divided  sigh,  martyr'd  as  'twere 
1'  th'  deliverance,  will  break  from  one  of  them, 
When  the  other  presently,  L'ives  it  ,-o  sweet  a  rebuke, 
That  I  could  wish  myself  a  sigh  to  be  so  chid, 
Or  at  least  a  sigher  to  be  comforted. 
Beuum.  8f  F letch.   The  two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  ii.  SC.  1. 


This  world,  'tis  true, 

Was  made  for  Czesar— but  for  Titus  too; 

And  which  more  blest?  who  chain'd  his  country,  say 

Or  lie  whose  virtue  sigh'd  to  lose  a  day  ? 

Pope.  Ess.  on  Man,  Ep.  1. 

The  passion  of  love  is  the  most  general  concern  among 
men  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  by  my  last  advices  i'rum 
Oxford,  that  there  are  a  set  of  sighers  in  that  university, 
who  have  erected  themselves  into  a  society  in  honour  of 
that  tender  passion.— Spectator,  No.  30. 


regret  upon  some  good 
ernal  emotion,  which  act- 
;  upon  the  lungs,  produces 


'  lust  to  Iji.e 


-Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 


sigh.— Goldsmith.  Hist,  of  the  Ea, 

The  pret.  per.  of  See 
was  anciently  written  Sigft  ; 
whence  Sighed,  sigh'd,  sight. 
Any  thing  which  is  seen  ,- 
also  the  sense,  the  faculty  by 
which  any  thing  is  seen ; 
vision,  view,  inspection. 

Sightly, — seeming  good,  or  of  good  seeming,  or 
appearance  to  the  eye. 
The  kyngwepte  with  h 


So  clcne,  and  fair,  &  purwyt,  among  other  men  heo  bctl 

That  me  knoweth  them  in  eche  loud  bi  sugte,  where  n 

hem  seth.  It.  Gloucester,  p. 


He  made  fyre  come  doune  from  heaue  in  >■<•  sinht  of  men. 
Bible,  1551.  lb. 
If  that  your  eyen  cannot  seen  aright, 
Loketh  that  voure  mind  lacke  not  his  sight. 

Chaucer.  The  Chan.  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16,886, 

Lo  howe  Egypt  all  out  of  sight 
r  >r  reason  stant  ill  misbeleue. 
For  lacke  of  lore,  as  I  beleuc.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

The  daie  made  ende,  and  loste  his  sight, 

And  comen  was  the  derke  night, 

The  whiche  all  the  daies  eie  blent.— Id.  lb. 

But  stilt,  although  we  fail  of  perfect  rightfulnes, 

Seek  we  to  tame  these  childish  superfluities  ; 

Let  us  not  wink,  though  void  of  purest  rightfulness. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 
It  is  generally  known  and  observed,  that  light,  and  the 
object  of  sight,  move  swifter  than   sound  ;  for  we  see  the 
flash  of  a  peece  is  seen  sooner,  than  the  noise  is  heard. 

Bacon.  Naturatl  Historic.  §  210. 
The  foolish  and  short-sighted  die  with  fear. 
That  they  go  no-where,  or  they  know  not  where. 

Denham.  Of  Old  Age. 

Then  Minerua  thought. 

What  meatus  to  wake  Vlysses,  might  bo  wrought, 
That  he  might  see  this  lonely  sighted  maid. 
Whom  she  intended,  should  become  his  aid: 
Bring  him  to  towne;  and  his  return  aduance. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vi. 
Borgio  and  he  from  this  dire  region  haste ; 

Shame  makes  them  sightless  to  themselves  and  dumb. 
Their  thoughts  fly  swift  as  time  from  what  is  past; 
Aud  would  like  him  demolish  all  to  come. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,b  i.e.  5. 


And  take  my  milke  for  gall, 
"VVhere-eiisr,  in  your  sightless 


SIG 

nd  in  sond  a  signe  v/iot— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  231. 

nd  oon  of  hem  roos  up,  Agabus  bi  name  and  signified  bi 

spirit  a  greet  hungur  to  comynge  in  al  the  world,  which 


S.'/u  tie,,!',  arc.    Mnein'tit, 


Sir  Randel  Crew  first  brought  the  model  of  excellent 
building  into  tlies,-  remoter  parts ;  yea  brought  London  into 
Cheshire,  in  tiie  loftiness,  sigittiniess.  and  pleasantness  of 

Glass-eyes  may  he  used,  though  not  for  seeing,  for  sight- 
liness.—Fuller.  Holy  Stale,  (IMS,)  p. 290. 
Tims  watch'd  the  Grecians,  cautious  of  surprize, 

Eaeh  voice,  each  motion,  drew  their  ears  and  eyes  ; 
Eacli  step  of  passing  feet  inereas'd  th'  affright ; 
Aim!  hostile  Tit  Mas  ever  full  in  sight. 


:  Claudius. — 11 


Hon 


Hi,. 


Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect  and  most  delightful 
our  senses.  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  varis 
ideas,  converses  with  objects  at  the  greatest  distance 


ated  with  its  proper  enjoyments-— Spee/atar,  No.  411. 

He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 

And  on  the  sigidless  eve-hall  pour  the  day. 

Pope.  Messiah. 

We  have  already  chosen  thirty  members  the  most 
siyhlti/  of  all  her  majesty's  stlhjeets.  We  elected  a  president, 
as  many  of  the  ancients  did  their  kings,  by  reason  of  his 
height.— Guardian,  No.  108. 

When  reach'd  her  ear  thy  much  lov'd  sister's  death, 

Her  eyes  grew  sightless,  and  she  lost  her  breath. 

Bogse.   The  Disconsolate  Hilaria. 

SI'GIL.       Cotgrave   has    sigille,    sealed,   and 
sii/il/nlif,  sigillative,  sealable.       It.    Sigillo ,-    Lat. 
Sigillum. 
A  seal. 

And  sorceries  to  raise  th'  infernal  powers, 
And  sigils  fram'd  in  planetary  hours. 

Brgden.  Palamon  S,-  Arcite,  b.  ii. 

SIGMO'IDAL.  From  the  Gr.  2,  sigma,  and 
etoos,  form  or  shape. 

Formed  or  shaped  like  the  Gr.  sigma. 
It  must  necessarily  thrust   the  blood  through  the  open 

passage  of  the  vena  arteriosa.  where  the  sign, aid,,!  portals 
hindering  ils  return,  it  must  pass  through  the  strainer  of 
the  lungs.—  Smith.  On  Old  Age,  (1G66)  p.  233. 


Fr.  Signe,  signals,  siq- 
nifier  ;  It.  Sdgno,  segndle, 
significant  Sp.  Sena.senal, 
significar ;  Lat.  Signum, 
which  (Vossius  says)  is 
either  from  the  Gr.  AeiK- 
vvg.t,  ostendo,  or  from 
onuttav,  or  rather  from 
o-Tty^i),  which  is  from  cmf- 
eii>,  pungere,  signare,  or 
from  ix"">r,  vestigium. 
Saepe  enim  spiritus  in  S 
abit.  Perhaps  from  A.  S. 
Sceng-an.    See  To  Singe. 

A  sign  is that  which 

marks,  notifies,  or  denotes, 
betokens,    shows    or    de- 
clares,    (sc.)     something 
known  or  to   be  known ; 
a  mark,   note,   token ;    a 
distinction,    a    manifesta- 
tion, declaration,  evidence ; 
.    a  type,  a  symbol. 
To  signify, — to  make  a  sign  or  mark,  a  note  or 
token ;  to  make  known,  to  declare,  or  manifest, 
the  mind,  the  meaning,  purpose,  import ;  to  mean, 
to  purpose,  to  import. 

Signal,  adj — remarkable;  conspicuous;  worthy 
of  note,  or  distinction  ;  memorable. 

Significant,  is  used  emphatically,  (sc. )  express- 
ing much  meaning  ;  and  B.  Jonson  uses  signifying 
in  the  same  manner. 

Signature  (sc. )  of  plants.  Sec  the  second  quo- 
tation from  H.  More. 

Signer,  is  in  common  use. 

That  -was  to  sygm/fye, 

That  he  ssolde  be  due  of  Norma'ndye,  Si  kyng  of  Engelond. 
B.  Gloucester,  p.  345. 


SIGN,  n. 

Sign,  v. 
Si'gnal,  adj. 
Si'gnal,  n. 

Signa'lity. 
Si'gnalize,  v. 
Signa'tion. 
signature. 
Si'gnaturist. 

Sl'GNEB. 
Sl'GNET, 

Si'gnify,  v. 

Significant,  adj. 

Significant,  n. 

Significance. 

Signi'ficancy. 

Signi'ficantly. 

Signification. 

Significative. 

Signi'ficatively. 

Signi'ficator. 

Signi'ficatory. 


And  there  stode  vp  one  of  them,  named  Agahus.  and 
signified  hy  the  spirite,  y<  there  shoulde  be  a  greate  dearth 
thorowe  oute  all  the  worlde,  which  came  to  passe  in  the 
Emperour  Claudius  dayes.— Bible,  1551.  16. 

'*  And  here  I  vow  me.  faithful,  true,  and  kind, 

Without  offence  of  mutabilitie, 

Humbly  to  serue,  while  I  haue  wit  and  minde, 

Mine  hole  alii  ititiee,  and  lay  lady  free, 

In  thilke  place,  there  ye  me  signe  to  be." 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Loue. 

Phebus  the  sonne  ful  jolif  was  and  clere, 

For  he  was  nigh  his  exhaltation 

In  Martes  face,  and  in  his  mansion 

In  Aries,  the  colerike  bote  sionc. 

Id.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,402. 

The  cenfer  that  standeth  a  middest  the  narrowest  cercle, 
is  cleapet  the  signet. — Id.  Astrolabie. 


Hereafter  shall  1 


et  pillers  through  his  hve  prowesse, 

y  at  Gades,  for  to  signijie, 

:  no  man  might  him  passe  in  cheualrie. 

Id.   The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight 
though  I  tell  not  as  blive 
"  n  right 


-Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


That  folk  enduten  in  this  lif  present. 

Id.   The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale, 
The  vertue,  whiche  is  in  the  stones, 
A  very  signe  is  for  the  nones 
(II  that  a  kynge  shall  he  honest, 
And  hnhle  trewely  his  behest 
Of  thynge,  whiche  longeth  to  kinghed. 


And  prayth  to  w 
What  thynge  it  1 


And  \ihaii  thai  he  the  soolh  herde, 
Where  that  the  kynge  Vlysscs  was 
Aluiie  vpon  his  hois  great  pas 
lie  mile  hym  forth,  and  in  his  hond 


And  therefore  herein  signification!  are  naturall  and  con- 
cluding upon  the  infant,  but  not  to  be  extended  unto  signa- 
Uties,  or  any  other  person. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  21, 

Those  other  examples  of  the  signation  of  the  foetus  from 
the  mother's  fancy,  Fienus  rejecteth. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  pt.iii.b.iii.  c.7. 

We  come  now  to  the  signatures  of  plants.  I  demand 
whether  it  be  not  a  very  easie  and  genuine  inference,  from 
the  observing  that  several  herbs  are  marked  with  some 
mark  or  sign  that  intimates  their  virtue,  what  they  are  good 
for,  and  there  being  such  a  creature  as  man  in  the  world 
that  can  read  and  understand  thee  signs  and  characters; 
hence  to  collect  that  the  Author  both  of  man  and  them 
knew  the  nature  of  them  both. 

Id.   Anlidate  against  Atheism,  b.  ii.  C.  6. 

Whoever  shall  peruse  the  signatures  of  Crollius,  or  rather 
the  phytr.guinny  of  Porta,  anil  strictly  observe  how  vegetable 
realities  ate  eonimoniv  hoved  inlo  animal  representations, 
may  easily  perceive  in  very  many,  the  semblance  is  but 
postulatory. — Brown,   Vulgar  E,  rums,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

Signaturisls  have  somewhat  advanced  it;    who   seldom 

omitting  what  ancients  delivered  ;  drawing  into  inferences 
received  distinctions  of  sex,  not  willing  to  examine  its 
human  resemblance. — Id.  lb. 

They  ;  as  if  signets  in  their  master's  hand. 
Gave  true  impressions,  keeping  still  otic  forme. 

Stirling.  Domes-dag.   The  Eighth  Hourc. 
Goe  signijie  as  much,  while  here  we  march 
Vpon  the  grassie  carpet  of  this  plaine. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 


Fori 


ibutl 


Other  some  not  so  veil  seine  in  tin-  English  tongue,  as 
crimps  in  other  lan-uro-es,  if  they  hat. pen  '"  beare  an  olde 
ford,  albeit  very  naturall  and  significant,  erv  out  straight- 
fay,  that  we  speake  no  English,  but  gibberish,  or  rather 
uch  as  in  olde  tune  E\  anders  mother  spake. 

Spenser.  Epistle  to  Mauler  Harvey. 
Tar!,-.  Since  you  ate  tongue-ty'd.  and  so  loth  to  speake, 
In  durabe  significants  pn  ckivmc  vour  thoughts. 

Shakespeare.  1  PI.  Hen.  II.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 


Eald-I 


With  lisshcs  1 


tin!  enen  so  sav  they  tint  tiie  iloetours  called  the  sacra- 

nt  the  body  ,\:  b] 1  of  Christ  after  the  same  manor  onely, 

ause  it  is  the  memoriall,  the  earnest  and  scale  of  boiiv 
I  blond,  as  the  vse  of  Scriptures  is  to  call  signes  hy  the 
uesoi thynges  signified  therby.—  Tyndall.  Workes,  p. 447. 


erie  of  Derby. — Berne 

As  he  rode  forwarde  in  the  forest  of  Mans,  a  great  sygni- 

fi/caciian  fill  to  hytn,  hy  the  whiche  if  he  had  doone'well, 
he  shuhle  haue  called  his  eounsayle  aboute  hym,  and  well 
aduysed  hymselfe  or  he  had  gone  any  further. 


It  [the  rhitivlii  hath  yet  os  should  haue  an  other  sign 
cuiimi,  little  knoven  among  the  common  people  now 
dayes.  That  is  to  wit,  it  signifieth  a  congregation,  a  mo 
tude  or  a  company  gathered  together  in  one,  of  all  degn 
of  people. — Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  249. 


compound  word  call  Grandfather,  the 

whom  we  call  Great-grandfather,  they  call  Thirda-fader. 

Camden.  Remains.  Languages. 

This  sentence  must  either  be  taken  tropically,  that  bread 
may  be  the  body  of  Christ  „i,,n,ji,  .,/.,./„,  or  else  it  is  plainly 
absurd  and  impossible. 

Abp.  Usher.  Ana.  to  the  Jet.  Malone,  p.  190. 

Seeing  the  sultan's  dominions,  in  the  time  of  the  holy 
war,  extended  from  Sinus  Arabius  to  the  north  eastern  part 
of  the  midland-sea  where  a  barbarous  kind  of  greek  was 
spoken  by  many — Amirall  (thus  compounded)  was  significa- 


One  saith,  diverse  diseases  of  the  body  and  minde  pro- 
ceed their  influences  [the  starrcs]  as  I  have  already  proved 
out  of  Ptolomy,  IMmanus,  1, cumins.  Cardan,  and  others,  as 
they  are  principal!  significators  of  manners,  diseases. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  190. 


And  I  will  signe  it. 

Shakespeare.   Merchant  of  t'enice,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Y'are  meek,  &  humble-mouth'd 

You  signe  your  place,  and  calling,  in  full  seeming, 
With  meekenesse  and  humilitie  :  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm'd  with  anngahcic,  spleene,  and  pride. 

Id.  Hen.  Fill.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

1.  List  list. 

2.  Hearke. 

1.  Musicke  i'  th'  ayre. 

S.  Vnder  the  earth. 

4.  It  signes  well,  do's  it  not  ? 

Id.  Anthony  §■  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Tiiou  Saint  George  shal  called  bee, 

Saint  George  ol'mery  England,  the  signe  of  victoree. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  i.  c.  10. 
God  and  thou  know'st,  with  wdiat  a  heavy  heart 
1  took  my  farewell,  when  I  should  depart ; 
And  being  sbipp'd,  gave  signal  with  my  hand 
Up  to  the  cliff,  where  I  did  see  thee  stand. 
Diayton.  Many  the  French  Queen  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
1733 


If  this  geer  hold 

Best  hang  a  signe-posl  up,  to  tell  the  signiors, 
Here  ye  may  have  some  lewdness  at  liverie. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch,  The  Chances,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 
The  people  press  on  every  side,  to  see 
Their  awful  prince,  and  hear  his  high  decree. 
Then  signing  to  their  heralds  with  ids  hand, 
They  gave  his  orders  from  their  lofty  stand. 

Dryden.  Palamon  S/  Arcite,  b.  iii. 
Who  dares  inglorious,  in  his  ships  to  stay, 
Who  dares  to  tremble  on  this  signal  day; 
That  wretch,  too  mean  to  fall  by  martial  power, 
The  birds  shall  mangle,  and  the  dogs  devour. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 
Now,  of  all  the  in 


Hampton.  Polybius,  b.  x.  c.  2. 
any  attribute  of  God 


These,   knowing  no  other  Europeans  hut  Spaniards,  It 
might  be  expected  they  would  treat  all  strangers  with  the 
often  and   so  signally 


by  the  practice  of  virt 

God,  taken  from  the  seal  of  his  law",  and  participations  of 

his  nature.— Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 


SIL 

Hef  novices  are  tanght,  that  bread  and  wine 

Are  by  the  visible  and  outward  signe, 

Receiv'd  by  those  who  in  communion  join. 

But  th'  inward  grace,  or  the  thing  signify'd, 

His  blood  and  body,  who  to  save  us  dyd  ; 

The  faithful  this  thing  signify  d  receive  ; 

What  is't  those  faithful  then  partake  or  leave? 

For  what  is  signify'd  and  understood, 

Is,  by  her  own  confession,  flesh  and  blood. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

If  he  declares  he  intends  it  for  the  honour  of  another,  he 
takes  away  by  his  v.-np'U  th./  significance  of  his  action. 

,,  SUltingfleet, 

Thus  you  see  the  force  and  significancy  of  those  texts  (and 
of  all  texts  which  intimated  a  plain  personal  distinction  be- 
tween the  Father  and  Christ .  H'-vnusr  the  Sabellians. 

Waterland.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  295. 

For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do 
Bhew  forth  the  Lord's  death,  until  he  come,  Kma-neWeie.  _ 
ye  do  significantly  express  it,  ye  do  solemnly  publish  and 
declare  it.— Atterbury,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  6. 

To  perform  this,  he  made  frequent  use  of  tropes,  which 
you  know  change  the  nature  of  a  known  word,  by  applying 
it  to  some  other  signification. 

Dryden.  Letter  to  Sir  R.  Howard,  j 

You  seem  to  forget,  that  it  is  some  time  since  words 
have  been  no  longer  allowed  to  be  signs  of  things.  Mo- 
dem grammarians  acknowledge  them  to  be  (as  indeed 
Aristotle  called  them,  <rv^jSo\a  vaQnuaw)  the  signs  of 
ideas;  at  the  same  time  denying  the  other  assertion  of 
Aristotle,  that  ideas  are  the  likenesses  of  things. 

Tooke.  Diversions  of  Purley,  pt.  i.  c.  I. 

One  of  which  [boats]  I  sent  away  with  an  officer  round  a 
point  on  the  larboard  hand,  to  look  for  anchorage.  This  he 
found,  and  signified  the  same  by  signal. 

Cook.   Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

No  soldier  durst  begin  the  battle  till  the  signal  was  given  ; 
and  the  signal  was  contrived  to  be  given  in  such  a  manner, 
that  no  one  could  know  the  exact  time  of  it,  but  all  waited 
for  it  patiently  ;  nor,  after  the  signal  was  once  heard,  was  it 
lawful  for  any  man  to  attack  or  strike  the  enemy,  who 
had  not  taken  the  military  oath. — Knox.  Antipolemus. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  extensive,  but  defenceless  plains 
of  Scythia  or  Tartary,  have  been  frequently  united  under 
the  dominion  of  the  chief  of  some  conquering  horde  or  clan  ; 
and  the  havoc  and  devastation  of  Asia  have  always  signal- 
ized their  union.— Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  1. 

Since  the  adherence  I 
serviceable  upon  great  o 
upon  common  ones,  no  wonder  it  becomes  the  object  of  desin 
in  some  degree  with  all  men,  and  gives  them  vexation  upoi 
being  crossed,  and  pleasure  upon  being  gratified. 

Search.  Ltyht  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  23 

Nobody  ever  saw  one  animal,  by  its  gestures  and  natura 
cries,  signify  to  another,  this  is  mine,  that  yours;  I  an 
■willing  to  give  this  f 


Wealth  of  Nations, 


The  new  name  was  always  significant;  and 

part,  when  given  by  Divine  authority,   pre«li 

peculiarity  in  the  character,  the  life,  the 

the  destiny,  of  the  person  on  whom  it  was  imposed. 

Bp.Horsley,  vol.i.  Ser.  13. 

The  third  Commandment  would  have  been  of  very  small 
significancy  under  the  Gospel,  as  it  only  prohibits  swearing 
in  vain,  if  our  Saviour,  by  a  subsequent  law,  had  prohi- 
bited swearing  at  all.— Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  30. 

It  [Lord]  is  a  word,  therefore,  of  large  and  various  signi- 
fication, denoting  dominion  of  every  sort  and  <!i  ■m 
the  universal  and  absolute  dominion  of  God  to  the  private 
and  limited  dominion  of  a  single  Blave. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  30. 

2  Kings  xiii.  15—19.  Here  it  is  not  difficult  to  appre- 
hend, that  the  prophet,  by  God's  command,  directed  the 
king  to  perform  a  significative  action, 


had  beforehand  ( 


p. 194. 


•naps 


Warburlon.  Divine  Lega 

SI'GNIOR.      See  Senior. 

SI'KER.     See  Secure. 

SILE. )      Sw.  Si/lta,  lutum,   (Ihre,) 

Silt.    )  from  A.  S.  Si/li-an,  to  soil. 

To  sile  is, — to  strain,  to  purify :    Siv.  Silo. 

A  sile  is, — a  sieve  or  strainer. 

Silt, — may  be  that  which  is  strained  or  left  by 
straining ;  the  soil,  the  sediment. 

Sile  is  still  common  in  northern  counties. 

In  lone  process  of  time,  the  tilt  and  sands  shall  so  choak 
and  shallow  the  sea  in  and  about  it. 

Brown.  Miscellaneous,  p.  190. 

In  the  great  level  near  Thorny,  severall  trees  of  oak  and 
firr.  some  severed  from  their  roots,  others  joyned  to  their 
roots  which  stand  in  firm  earth  below  the  moor,  and  in  all 
lain  there  hundreds  of  years,  till  covered  by 


the  inundation  of  the  fresh  and  salt  wa 
moorish  earth  exaggerated  upon  them. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  s.  2 


SIL 

SI'LENT.       ^       Fr.  Silence :  It.  SileTe,  sitinte,  \ 

Si'lence,  n.       I  silenzio;     Sp.  Silencio ;     Lat. 

Si'lence,  v.       I   Silens,   pres.    part,    of   silere, 

Si'lencing,  n.   (  which,  with  the  Gr.  St-yay,  the 

Si'lestly.  etymologists    consider    to    be 

Silf'ntiary.    J  formed   from  the    sound:    the 

note  of  silence,  both  with  Greeks  and  Latins, they 

remark,  was  St.     They  distinguish  silere,  to  dis-  ! 

continue   speaking,  from  tacere,  to  abstain  from  ; 

speaking.      Silence  consists  in — 

Absence  of  any  sound ;  and  is  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  stillness,  secrecy,  cessation,  discontinuance  ■ 
of  speech,  or  sound,  or  noise ;  oblivion,  muteness, 
taciturnity. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b. : 


wv  11  be  conten- 
ous,  we  haue  no  such  custome  nor  the  church  of  God. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workcs,  p  827. 

'Twere  a  concealment  worse  than  a  theft, 


To  hide  your  doings,  and  to  silence  that, 
Which  to  the  spire,  and  top  of  prayses  vouch'd, 
Would  seeme  but  modest. 

Shakespeare,  Coriolan 


Ac:  i 


For  they  will  not  remember  how  much  the  scholler  of 
Plato,  (who,  like  an  absolute  monarch  over  arts,  hath  almost 
silenced   his   master    throughout   the    schools 
labours  to  make  poesie  universally  current.  bv  civ  ir.g  laws 
to  the  science. — Daienauf.  GomiiUyt,  Prof.  p.  367. 


There  Faunus  saw  that  pleased  much  his  eye, 
And  made  his  hart  to  tickle  in  his  brest, 
That,  for  great  ioy  of  somewhat  he  did  spy, 
He  could  him  not  containe  in  silent  rest  ; 
Put,  breaking  forth  in  laughter,  loud  protest 
His  foolish  thought. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  Of  Mniabil 

Now  whenas  all  the  world  in  silence  deepe 
Ysbrowded  was,  and  every  mortall  wight 
Was  drowned  in  the  depth  of  deadly  sleepe, 
Fdire  Malecasta,  whose  engrieved  spright 
Could  find  no  rest  in  such  perplexed  plight, 
Lightly  arose  out  of  her  wearie  bed.— Id.  lb.  b.  ii 


But  he  for  joy,  to  see  his  happy  guest. 

Legend  of  Thomas  Cro!:.u-e!l. 


Drayto 
only  adde  his  predictions  of  earthquakes  :  or  rather 


ties  in  cine*-,  his  .u7e,cri/.<o  of  violent  wine.es  aiid  tem- 
More.  Defence  of  Philosophical  Cabbala,  pt.  iv.  c.  3. 


The  ,w7,  ac'd  preacher  yields  to  potent  strain. 
And  feels  that  grace  his  prayer  besought  in  vain. 

Pope.  Imitation  of  Horace,  Ep,  1 


Arriv'd,  the  hero  in  his  tent  they  find. 
With  gloomy  aspect,  on  his  arm  reclin'd, 
At  avvful  distance  long  they  silent  stand, 
or  speak  their 


Loth  to  advance, 


The  emperor  afterwards 
the  silentiary,  again  confirming  it. 

Barrow.  On 


Id.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

his  rescript  by  Eustathius, 

Pope's  Sup'-maeri. 

faith,  he 


What  the  compilers  recommended  chiefly 
silently  passes  over;    and   instead  of 
same  doctrine,  seems  to  throw  it  quite  out. 

Waterland.    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  S87. 

After  their  death,  and  when  the  interested 
who  have  been  served  by  their  cunning,  Inv 
by  the  universal  icveiler.  they  have  keen  considered  as  little 
fortune." 

"  Here,"  I  have  said,  "at  least  I  should  possess 
The  poet's  treasure,  silence,  and  indulge 
The  dreams  of  fancy,  tranquil  and  secure." 

Coicper.  Task,  b.  i. 
But  man  is  frail,  and  can  but  ill  sustain 
A  long  immunity  from  grief  and  pain  ; 
And  after  all  the  joys  that  plenty  leads, 
With  tiptoe  step  vice  silently  succeeds 

Id.  Expostulation. 
1731 


SIL 

SILI'CIOUS.  Made  of  etVi'ctum,  i.  e.  goat's 
hair ;  a  kind  of  clothing  first  used  in  Cilicia, 

A  garment  of  camels'  hair  :  that  is,  made  of  some  texture 

of  the  hair,  a  course  garment ;    a  cilicious  or  sack-cloth 

habit ;  sutable  to  the  austerity  of  his  life ;  the  severity  of  his 

doctrine,  repentance;  and  the  place  thereof,  the  wilderness. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  15, 

SILI'CIOUS.  Lat.  Silicious,  from  silex,  a 
flint.  Vossius  thinks— from  Gr.  Xo.ai£,  calx.  See 
Calcariocs. 

Flinty,  stony. 

Silicious  earth  is  often  found  in  a  stony  form,  such  as 
flint  or  quartz  ;  and  still  more  frequently  in  that  of  a  very 
fine  sand,  such  as  that  whereof  glass  is  made. 

Kirwan.  On  Manurei. 

SILI'QUEOUS.       Miller    says,  —  Siliqvous, 

having  seed-vessels  (in  Lat.  Siliqute)  husk,  pod 

or  shell. 

SILK.  "V       The  A.  S.  Seolc,  seolcen,  seolc 

Si'lken,  adj.  I  in/irm.  Sid,  siden.  sidwtjirm, 
Si'i.kex,  v.  1  arc  evidently  of  modern  intro- 
Si'i.ky.  fduction.     The  Dut.Siide;  Ger. 

Si'lkiness.  Sceden;     It.  Seta;     Fr.  Soye ; 

Si'lkness.      J    Sp.  Seda,  a  Sidoniis,  from  the 

Sidonians;     A.  S.  Seolc ;     Eng.  Silk,  from    Lat. 

Sericuni;   Gr.  ■S.ijqmov,  a  seribus,  from  the  Seres. 

See  the  quotations  from  Pliny  and  Gibbon. 

Silken,  silky,  from  the  qualities  of  silk,  are  used 

met smooth,  soft,  delicate. 

And  ge  trorthly  women,  wit  goure  longe  fyngres 


.1  fee  c 

„«* 

and  sendel.  to  s 

Piers  Plouhman 

p.  148. 

d   he  vseth  in  his  wrytynge  muche  playne  poetrye, 
with  he  dauuseth  naked  not  all  in  a  net,  but  for  the 
part  so  starke  naked  without  any  net  at  all,  that  there 
the  bredth  oi  silken  threde  to  couer  his  poetry. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  421. 

The  several  graces  and  elegancies  of  musick,  the  soft  and 
silkii  touches,  the  nimble  transitions  and  delicate  closes. 

Simth.  On  Old  Age,  U666,)  p.  144. 
And  on  her  now  a  garment  she  did  weaxe 
All  lilly  while,  wilhoutten  spot  or  pride  ; 
That  seemd  like  w:7,c  ami  silver  woven  neare; 
But  neither  silke  nor  silver  therein  did  appeare.  , 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 
The  first  people  of  any  1 
the  Seres,  famous  for  the 
yeeld— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vi.  c.  17. 

Her  golden  lockes.  that  were  uphound 

Still  in  a  knot,  unto  her  heeles  dovvne  traced, 
And  like  a  silken  veile  in  compasse  round 
About  her  hacke  and  all  her  bodie  wound. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv, 
Hor.  Gods,  von  doe  know  it,  I  can  hold  no  longer; 
This  brize  hath  prickt  my  patience:  sir,  your  silknesi 
Qearely  mistakes  Meramas,  and  his  house  ; 

:  i.    :C  ,  a  .pint  beneath  his  roofe, 
Subject  unto  those  poore  affections 
Of  under  mining  envie,  and  detraction, 
Moodes,  only  proper  to  base  groveling  minds. 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster,  Act  iii.  E 
It  is  commonly  said,  that  in  the  Hand  Coas  there  be 


r.ccmieredof  flowe 


v  ;  artist  1 


>nd  fall  from  the  cypres 


And  let  the  little  i 


On  highe 


Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  V. 
For  now  when  near  the  morning's  dawn, 
The  youth  began  as  'twere  to  yawn; 
His  eyes  a  silky  slumber  seiz'd. 

Congreve.  An  impossible  Thing. 
I  scarcelv  nii'lcrstand  mv  own  intent  : 
T.ul  sill,  -'/eo  m-like.  so  long  within  have  wrought. 
That  I  am  lost  in  mv  own  web  of  thought. 

Dryden.   The  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  i.  sc.  2, 
I  need  not  explain  that  silk  is  originally  spun  from  the 
bowells  of  a  caterpillar,  and  that  it  composes  a  golden  tomb 
from  whence  a  worm  emerges  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly. 

Gibbon.  Decline  f  Fall,  c.  40. 


'  pine,  the  oak,  and  the  ash  were  e.  inoion 
fn  tiie'foiests  both  of  Asia  and  Europe;  but  as  their  educa- 
tion is  more  difficult,  and  their  produce  more  uncertain, 
they  were  cenerally  neglected,  except  in  the  little  island  o{ 


t  of  Attica.— Id.  lb. 


Off  with  these 
The  vest  of  st( 
Were  fitter  now. 


my  lic.c'e,  and  brazen  helmet, 
Mickle.  The  Siege  o/Marteilla,  Act  i.  JC  3, 


If  your  sheep  are  of  Siturian  breed, 

Nlghtlv  to  house  them  dry,  on  fern,  or  straw, 

Silkening  their  fleeces.  Dyer.   The  Fleece,  b.  ii. 

There  are,  who  over-rate  our  spunky  stores, 
Who  deem  that  X:iturc'  L'mnts  no  clime,  but  ours, 
Xo  spread  upon  its  fields  the  dews  of  heaven, 
And  feed  the  silky  fleece.  Id.  lb. 

The  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  and  the  breeding1  of 
sVk-worms.  seem  not  to  have  been  common  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy  before  the  sixteenth  century.   Those 


SILL.  A.  S.  Sifl;  basis,  columna.  Hercoles 
syla,  Hercules'  pillars,  (Somner.)  Dut.  Sijle ;  Svv. 
Sytla ;  Ger.  Saul,  which  Skinner  derives  from 
trie  Lat.  Solum.  Lye  thinks  it  more  probably 
from  the  Goth.  Suljan,  fundarc,  to  found  or  lay  a 
foundation.      See  Groundsell. 

The  base  or  foundation  ;  a.  door- sill,  a,  window- 
sill, — upon  which  the  side  posts  or  pillars  rest. 

And  with  his  axe  he  smote  the  cord  atwo  ; 
And  down  goth  all ;  he  fond  neyther  to  sette 
Ne  breed  ne  ale,  til  he  came  to  the  telle. 
Upon  the  flore,  and  ther  aswoune  he  lay. 


SIL 

"  O  God,"  (quod  she)  "  so  worldly  selinesse 
Which  rlerkes  callen  false  felicite, 
Ymedled  is  with  many  bittemesse." 

Chaucer.  Trail.  §•  Cres.  b.  iii. 
Now  was  this  a  grete  selly. 
That  trew  luf and  so  grete  envy 
ALs  b,-twb;  tliam  twa  was  than 

Rilson,  vol.  iii.  Ywaine  §  Gawin. 
I      A  silly  man,  in  simple  weeds  forworne, 
And  soild  with  dust  of  the  long  dried  way; 


And  face  all  tand  i 

Forth,  ye  fine  wits. 
And  for  the  cloyed 
Is  not  a  gnat,  nor  I 


!  travell  I 
scorching  sunny  ray. 

Spenser.  Faerie  (laccio ', 


already  in  Charon's 


Bur 


over  a  sille,  and  hath  one  foot 
Inalomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  441. 


31'LLY.  ^  Skinner  thinks  Sill,,, 
Si'llilv.  >6i/7}07js,  written  by  Chauc 
Si'lliness.  J  is  from    Ger.  Selig,  beatu: 


SI'LLABUB,  Skinner  savs,  is  in  Lancashire 
called  Sillibauck,  and  Dr.Th.  H.  derives  from  Dut. 
Sulle,  sille,  canalis,  and  Bui/ch,  venter ;  and  sup- 
poses the  thing  to  be  so  called  from  the  form  and 
size  of  the  vessel  out  of  which  it  was  usually 
drunk ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  a  name  should  be 
compounded  of  two  Dutch  words  for  that  which 
was  of  home  manufacture  and  consumption. 

And  while  the  bag-pipe  plays,  each  lustv  jocund  swain 
Quaffs  sillabubs  in  cans,  to  all  upon  the  plain, 
And  to  their  country  girls,  whose  nosegavs  they  do  wear. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  8.  14. 

stultus, 
Chaucer  Sell/, 
us,  sanc- 
tus,  pius ;  holy  men,  being  for  the  most  part  evnBeis, 
i.  e.  simple ;  because,  as  the  common  lexicons  say, 
they  judge  of  others  from  themselves  ;  they  them- 
selves being  wnSeis,  men  of  good  morals,  pure 
minds.  The  Ger.  Selig,  is  the  A.  S.  Seliy,  sellic, 
ge-selig  ,■  and  it  may  be  that  they  are  but  conse- 
quential usages  of  the  A.  S.  Selig,  datus,  donatus, 
condonatus.praeditus;  beatus,  felix,  bonus,  from  the 
verb  Sell-an,  to  give  ;  given  or  endowed  with  gifts, 
blessed,  happy,  good.  It  has  already  appeared 
that  our  own  word  happy,  from  hap,  is  by  usage 
restricted  to  good  hap,  and  that  fortunate  and 
prosperous,  owe  their  present  restricted  applica- 
tion to  usage  also.  In  Chaucer,  Seliness,  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  interprets  happiness,  that  is,  the  pos- 
session of  much  given,  many  gifts,  many  blessings. 
See  Unsely. 

Sely,  or  silly, — simple,  harmless ;  i.  e.  good, 
unsuspecting,  or  unsuspicious,  guileless,  harmless, 
simple  ;  and  further,  foolish. 

A  great  selly, — is  a  great  folly,  (Ritson.) 

She  sighit  sely  sore,  (if  Ellis  and  Jamieson  are 

right,)  is  wonderfully  sore  ;  and  is  a  consequential 

usage,  from  sellic,  bonus,  dignus,  moratus,  mirabilis. 

See  Wachter,  Ihre,  Ruddiman's  Gloss,   to   G. 

Douglas,  and  Jamieson. 

Tho  this  sell  mon  this  herde,  to  sorwe  ys  herte  drowe. 

S.  Gloucester,  p.  33. 

Thus  craftely  hath  she  him  besette 

With  her  lime  roddes,  panter  and  snare, 

The  setie  soule  caught  in  her  nette, 

Of  her  sugred  mouth  alas  nothing  ware. 

Chaucer.   The  Remedie  of  Loue. 

Those  sely  clerkes  han  ful  fast  yronne 

Toward  the  fen,  bolhe  Alein  and  eke  John. 

Id.   The  Reees  Tale,  v.  40S8. 


But  if  a  sely  wif  be  i 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5950. 
j      Now  if  he  wot  it  nat,  how  may  he  say, 
j      That  he  hath  very  joy  and  silinesse, 
\     That  is  ot  ignorance  aie  in  derkenesse  ? 

Id.  Trail.  %  Cres.  b.  iii. 


four  works  addresse. 

uui  a  nne  wtt  can  make  an  elephant. 

Bp.  Hall,  b,  vi.  Sat.  1. 

Having  layne 

Her  in  a  hoate  like  the  canowes  of  Tnde, 
Some  seely  trough  of  wood  or  some  trees  rind. 

Browne.   Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  S.  2. 

O  fooles,  to  raise  such  silly  forts,  not  worth  the  least 

Nor  able  to  resist  our  force,  with  ease  our  horse  may 

Quite  ouer  all  their  hollow  dike. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viii. 
These  kind  of  knaues  I  know,  which  in  this  plainnesse 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 
Then  twenty  silly-ducking  obseruants, 


'J  hat  itivuh  their  duties  l 


Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
l,  ignorant  horse,  subjection? 
and  boar,  so  sillily 
;ss,  and  by  one  man's  stroke  die, 
1  you  might  swallow  and  feed  upon  r 

Donne,  son.  12. 
re  sillily  arrogant  and  misbecoming, 


So  that  it  is  great  weakness  and  silliness,  and  not  con- 
science, that  prevails  with  these  men  I  am  speaking  of,  to 
live  in  disobedience  of  the  laws. 

Sharp,  vol.  ii.  A  Disc,  of  Conscience. 

Make  it  a  rule,  to  abstain,  not  only  from  the  more  shock- 
ing sort  of  oaths  and  imprecations,  but  from  paliialing  tln-m 
under  silly  disguises,  or  using  others  in  their  stead,  that 
are  gentler;  for  besides  that  they  will  lead  you  to  worse, 
they  are  bad  in  themselves.— Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  32. 

SI'LLY-HOW.  In  Sw.  Seger-hufwa.  Hufwa, 
is  in  Eng.  Howve,  (qv.)  a  hood;  and  silly,  A. S. 
Scelig,  happy,  prosperous.  "  In  Scotland  the 
women  call  a  Italy  or  sily-how,  (i.  e.  holy  or  for- 
tunate cap  or  hood,)  a  film  or  membrane  stretched 
over  the  heads  of  children  new  born,"  (Ruddi- 
man,  Gloss,  to  G.  Douglas  in  v.  How ;  and  see 
Dr.  Jamieson. ) 

Great  conceits  are  raised  of  the  involution  of  membranous 
covering,  commonly  called  the  silly-how,  that  sometimes  is 
found  about  the  heads  of  children  upon  their  birth,  and  is 
therefore  preserved  with  great  care,  not  onely  as  medical  in 
diseases,  but  effectual  in  success,  concerning  the  infant  and 
others  ;  which  is  surely  no  more  then  a  continued  supersti- 
tion.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  11. 

SILT.     See  Sile. 

SI'LVAN,  or)  It.  Silvano ;  Lat  Sylvanus, 
Sy'lvan.  J  from  sylva ;  Gr.  'XA-n,  wood. 

Of  or  pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  woods  or 
groves ;  woody. 

■ Steepe  Parnassus,  on  whose  forehead  grow, 

All  syluan  off-springs  round. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xix. 
Broke  by  the  jutting  land  on  either  side  ; 
In  double  streams  the  briny  waters  glide. 
Betwixt  two  rows  of  rocks,  a  sylvan  scene 
Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Mneis,  b.  1. 
The  restless  fever  of  ambition  laid, 
Calm  I  retire,  and  seek  the  silvan  shade. 

Churchill.  The  Prophecy  of  Famine. 

SI'LVER,  n.  \  Goth.  Siluha  ,  A.  S.  Seolfer, 
Si'lver,  v.  sulfer,   Dut.  Silver;   Ger.  Sil- 

Si'lveren.  ber;  Sw.  Silfwer.     Junius  de- 

Si'lverino,  n.  >  rives  from  'the  Gr.  2tAj3euv, 
Si'lverly.  I  to  shine.  Wachter — (because 
Si'lver  y.  j  according  to  Tacitus,  silver  was 

Si'lverless.  J  either  unknown  or  disregarded 
by  the  ancient  Germans,)  also  resorts  to  a  Greek 
I  origin,  and  prefers  tho  Gr.  A\<jios,  white,  (s  pre- 


SIL 

fixed,)  taking  its  name  (as  aurum,  gold,  also  does) 
from  its  colour,  t-kinner  suggests, — Sel,  bene, 
multum,  and  fcr-an,  to  fare;  to  fare  well,  to 
prosper ;  because  much  or  plenty  of  this  metal, 
effiiit  heatns.      Not  one  of  these  is  satisfactory. 

Silver,  (met.) — having  the  whiteness,  the  pallid 
whiteness  of  the  colour  of  silver,-  white,  whitish; 
having  the  softness,  gentleness  of  sound,  which 
that  metal  has  ;  soft,  gentle,  dulcet. 

Of  seluer  or  and  of  gold,  of  tyn  and  of  lede. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  1. 
For  he  s 


Four  and  twenti  thousand  ponde  he  gaf  away  to  go 
To  haf  pes  in  his  lyue,  the  lond  no  more  schende. 
The  Danes  tok  the  siluer,  to  Danmark  gan  wende. 


And  whanne  he  had  cast  forth  the  silver  in  the  temple, 

he  passide  forth  and  ghede  and  hangide  himsilf  with  a  snare. 

Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  27. 


Whan  was  thi 

Rauished  in  s 

And  by  appar; 

Cupide  the  king  tinging  a  si 

Which  men  might  here  fro  1 


Me  no  such  cares  t 


T,:;:ianu  nt  of  Creseide. 
:  combrous  thoughts  offend, 


Ne  once  my  minds  unmoved  quiet  griev 
But  all  the  night  in  sitter  sleepe  I  spend, 
And  all  the  day  to  what  I  list,  I  doe  attend. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  vi.  c.  9. 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time, 
And  iet  the  base  of  heav'n's  deep  organ  blow. 

Milton,  Ode  13. 
Not  Ancum's  silver  d  eel  excelleth  that  of  Trent. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  26. 

Siluer  and  gold  whether  the  angry  or  favourable  gods 

haue  denied  them,  I  doubt.    Neither  wil  I  affirme  that  there 

is  no  vaine  in  Germany  which  yeeldeth  siluer  &  gold;  for 

who  hath  sought  it  ? 

Greneway.  Tacitus.  Description  of  Germany. 

The  silvers 
With  the  1 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
The  siluer-bow  bearer  [the  sun]  and  she, 
That  beares  as  much  renowne  for  archery; 
Stoop  with  their  painles  shafts,  &  strike  them  dead, 
As  one  would  sleepe,  and  neuer  keepe  the  bed. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  h.  XV. 
Between  compulsion,  and  a  braue  respect : 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dewe, 
That  siluerly  doth  progresse  on  thy  cheekes. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

The  silver  here,  and  all  over  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  is 
said  to  oe  finer  and  richer  in  proportion  than  that  of  Portosi 
or  Peru,  though  the  oar  be  not  so  abundant. 

Dumpier.  Voyages,  an.  1686. 

You  must  rub  it  on  well,  till  you  find  every  little  cavity 
of  the  metal  sulliri 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  492. 
"  Of  all  th'  enamel'd  race,  whose  silvery  wing 
Waves  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring, 
Or  swims  along  the  fluid  atmosphere, 
Once  brightest  shin'd  this  child  of  heat  and  air." 

Pope.  The  Duneiad,  b.  iv. 

The  northern  nations  who  established  themselves  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  seem  to  have  had  silver 
money  from  the  first  beginning  of  their  settlements,  and 
not  to  have  known  either  gold  or  copper  coins  for  several 
ages  thereafter.— Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

And  thou,  cherubic  Gratitude,  whose  voice 
To  pious  ears  sounds  sili.  i  In  -so  sweet, 
Come  with  tliv  precious  incense,  bring  thy  gifta, 
And  with  thy  choicest  stores  the  altar  crown. 

Smart.  On  the  Omniscience  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

His  head,  [Discipline] 

Not  yet  by  time  completely  silver'd  o'er, 
Bespoke  him  past  the  bounds  of  freakish  youth, 
But  strong  for  service  still,  and  unimpair'd. 

Cowper.  Xtni,b. ii. 


SIM 

SI'M AGREE.  Fr.  Chemagrte,  umagrie.  Me- 
nage derives  from  simia,  an  ape  or  monkey; 
others  from  simulacrum.  Cotgrave  calls  it  "  a 
wry  mouth  or  filthy  face,  crabbed  visage,"  &c. 
Dryden  applies  it  to'  the  visage  of  the  Cyclops  iu 
his  attempts  to  look  amiable. 


SI.MA'R.     See  Cy 


Dryden.  Olid,  Metam. 


Fr.  Similaire;  It.  Simi- 
qlii'uiti' ;  Sp.  Semejanie;  Lat. 
'Similis;  Gr.  OfiaKos,  even. 
See  Dissimilar,  Resemble, 
&c. 

Like  ;   having  like  quali- 


Si'mile. 

SlMl'LlTLDE. 

Similitu'din. 

ties,  like  appearances. 

He  seyde  by  a  syn 
■weye.—  Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  8. 

He  spake  by  a  similitude.     A  sower  went  out  to  sowe 
sede  :  and  as  he  sowed,  some  fel  by  the  wave  side. 

Bible,  1551. 


SIM 

SI'MMER.  Written  by  More,  Simber,  and  J 
by  Skinner,  simper  ;  the  latter  thinks  it  the  same  | 
word  as  simper,  subridere,  (qv. ) 

To  boil  or  bubble  gently,  with  a  gentle  noise.      | 

Placing  the  vessel  in  warm  sand,  increase  the  heat  by  , 
degrees,  till  the  spirit  of  wine  begin  to  simmer  or  to  boil  a 
little.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  712. 

Which  things  seem  to  me  to  be  contriv'd  even  in  the  be- 
half of  these  creatures  themselves,  that  their  vital  heat  and 
moisture  may  not  always  onely  simber  in  one  sluggish  ; 
tenour,  but  sometimes  boil  up  higher  and  seethe  over,  the 
fire  of  life  being  more  then  ordinarily  kindled  upon  some 
emergent  occasion. 

More.  An  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

SI'MNEL.  Law  Lat.  Siminellus,  simnellus, 
synmellus;  Spelman  calls  it, — 

A  purer  kind  of  bread,  so  named,  because  made 
&  simila,  that  is,  the  purer  part  of  meal. 


Thus  s 

"  That  pitee  rennetl 
(Fel-ng  his  similituc 
Is  proved  all  daye,  £ 


le  sayde. 

sone  in  gentil  herte 

!  in  peines  smerte) 


Tale,  v.  10,792. 


of  his  famiher  —  Id.  Boecius, 

i  proue  nothyng,  but 


turf       J 
e  te 
Tyndatl.   Workes,  p 


Du.  Sen.  "But  what  said  Jacques? 
Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  t 

1  Lord.  0  yes,  into  a  thousand  similies. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
But  Spondanus  would  excuse  Homer,  for  expressing  no 
more  of  his  application  ;  with  affirming  it  impossible  ; 
that  the  thing  compared,  and  the  comparison,  should  an- 
swere  in  all  parts  ;  and  therefore  alledges  the  vulgar  vnrter- 
standing  of  a  simile,  which  is  as  grosse  as  it  is  vulgar  ;  that 
a  fi^i.'iiui/f  must  ,n„  pede  semper  claudieare. 

Chapman.  H«mer.  Iliad,  b.  ii.  Comment. 


Herrick.  Hesperidei 


■i:<. 


Had  Phcebus  faild  to  move 

nililude  of  Periphas  (the  sonne 

vtes)  king  at  amies,  and  had  good  ! 


Of  grave  Ep}tes)  king  at  ; 
To  old  Anchises ;  being  wise 


The  same  kind  of  nourishment  taken  in  by  animals,  is 
turned  into  blood,  milk,  flesh,  hones,  nerves,  and  all  the 
other  similar  parts.— Cuduorlh.  Intellectual  System,  p. 32. 

My  present  concern  is  with  the  commandment  to  love 
<uir  neighhnur,  which  is  a  duty  second  and  similar  to  that  of 
the  love  of  God. —  Waterland.   Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  2. 


SI'MONY.  ~\         Fr.  Simonie,    simoniaque ; 

Simo'niack.  I   It.  Simonia ;      Sp.  Simonia. 

Simoni'acal.       f  So  namedfrom  Simon  Magus, 

Simoxi'acally.  )  who  proffered  money  to  the 
apostles,  in  purchase  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Simony, — the  corrupt  presentation  of  any  one 
to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  for  gift  or  reward, 
(Blackstone,  b.  iv.  c.  4.) 

For  hit  is  symonye  to  sulle.  that  send  is  of  grace. 

Biers  Plouhman,  p.  150. 

Spirituel  marchandise  is  proprely  simonie,  that  is,  cor.- 
tentif  desire  to  buy  thing  spirituel,  that  is,  thing  which 
apperteineth 


It  is  simonie  to  sell  a  benefice  (as  they  call  it)  but  to 
resigne  vpon  a  pension,  and  the  to  redeme  the  same,  is  no 
simony  at  rill.  Oh  crafty  iugglers  and  mockers  with  the 
word  of  God. — Tyndall,   Workes,  p.  108. 

And  hath  committed  simony  withal  spirituall  thinges, 
whiche  euen  as  the  cursed  Simon  Magnus  dyd,  she  hath 
solde  for  muche  monve  and  for  great  riches. 

Vdal.  Revelation  o/ St.  John,  c.  IS. 


Is  but  a  hermoniake 
And  no  more  ye  make 
Of  symony  men  say 
But  a  childes  play. 

Skelton.  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again,  p.  2S3. 

Whose  examination  and  proofes  being  sent  vnto  the  pope, 
he  pronounced  him  an  hererike,  schism.ttike.  and  simoiii.i/.e 
and  declared  him  accurssed,  condemning  hint  to  perpetunll 
prison.— Holinshed.  Hist,  of  Scotland,  an.  1177.  Jam.  IU. 

It  is  but  reasonable  to  believe,  the  Holy  Ghost  will  not 
descend  upon  the  simoniacat,  unchaste,  concuhinarics.  sc]  >:- 
maticks,  and  scandalous  priests,  and  excommunicate. 


To  which  let  me  here  add  another  near  of  kin  to  this,  at 
least  in  name,  and  that  is  letting  the  mind  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  any  new  notion,  run  immediately  after  similes  to 
make  it  the  clearer  to  itself;  which,  though  it  may  be  a  good 
way,  and  useful  in  the  explaining  our  thoughts  to  others ; 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  right  nu-thuJ  tn  settle  true  notions  of 
any  thing'iu  our  selves,  because  fonlios  .tlways  fail  in  some 
part,  and  come  short  of  that  exactness  which  our  concep- 
tions should  have  to  things,  if  we  would  think  aright. 

Locke.  Conduct  of  the  Undent.  s  31. 

From  the  knowledge  I  had  of  this  tree,  and  the  similarity 
it  bore  to  the  spruce,  I  judged  that,  with  the  addition  of  in- 
spissated juice  of  wort  and  melasses,  it  would  make  a  very 
wholesome  beer. — Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

Such  is  the  similitude  between  Judaism,  the  ancient 
stock,  and  Christianity,  which  was  ingrafted  upon  it. 

Gilpin,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  42. 

To  the  greater  part  of  manufactures,  besides,  it  has 
already  been  observed,  there  are  other  collateral  manufac- 
tures of  so  similar  a  nature,  that  a  workman  can  easily 
transfer  his  industry  from  one  of  them  to  another. 

Smith.    Wealth  o}  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

In  all  eases  this  apparent  distance  is  proportioned  to  the 
distance  between  the  point  of  the  retina,  where  the  picture 
is  made  in  one  eye.  and  the  point  which  is  situate  similarly 
to  that  on  which  the  picture  is  made  on  the  other  eye. 

Reid.  On  the  Mind,  c.  6.  s.  3. 


Yet  all  day  sits  she  simpering  in  her  mew 

Like  some  chaste  dame,  or  shrined  saint  in  shew. 

Bp.  Hall.  Satires,  b.  iv.  Sat. 


Ami  \ 


l  teach  you  how  to  simper, 
'tis  proper  you  should  whimper. 

King.  Art  of  Lo 


The  proud  Parnassian  sneer, 

The  conscious  simper,  and  the  jealous  leer, 
Mix  on  his  [Cibber]  look.—  Pope,  L-unciad.  b.  ii. 
Betty,  with  bridled  chin,  extends  her  face, 
And  then  contracts  her  lips  with  simpering  grace. 

King.  Little  Mouth), 
If  she  attempts  the  dimpled  smile,  delightful  I 
The  dimpled  smile  of  affectation's  frightful : 
Mark  but  her  bagatelles— her  whine— her  whimper— 
Her  loll— her  lisp— her  saunter,  stare — her  simper. 

Cunningham.  An  Epilogue. 
There  might  the  muse  have  saunter'd  at  her  ease, 
And,  pleasing  others,  learn'd  herself  to  please; 
Lords  should  have  listen'd  to  the  sugar'd  treat, 
And  ladies,  simpring,  own'd  it  vastly  sweet. 

Churchill.  Epistle  to  William  Hogarth. 

Fr.  Simple,  simplesse,  sim- 
plicite;  It.  Semplice,  sem- 
pliciltt,  semplicista  ;  Sp. 
Simple.  simpk;a,siniplicista; 
Lat.  Simplex,  quasi  sine 
plica,  without  fold,  (plic-are, 
Gr.  meicei!'. )  See  Com- 
plex, double. 

Plain,  single;  without  fold 
or    involution,    mixture    or 
composition  ;   unmixed,  un- 
minrjled.  clear,  perspicuous. 
Plain, without  guile,  with- 
out art  or  design,  sincere, 
guileless,  artless,  undesigning,  unsuspecting,  ere- 
dulous,  silly. 

Simple.  Fr.  n. — a  simple  in  physic];,  a  physical 
drug,  (Cotgrave.)  A  herb  or  plant  used  for 
medicines  is  so  called. 


Thenne  hadde  Pacience  as  pilgrimes  have  in  here 
Sobrete  and  symple  speche. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  252. 


(if.  Malthe 

For  oure  plorie  is  this,  the  witnessyng  of  our  con 
that  tease  and  cleDnesse  ol  - 


SI'MPLE,  adj. 
Si'MrLE,  n. 

Sl'WPLE,  !'. 

Si'mpleness. 

Si'mpler. 

Si'mpless. 

Si'mpletox. 
Simpi.i'ciax. 

SlMPLl'CITV. 

Si'urury,  v. 
Simplifica'tion. 
Si'mplibikr. 
Si'mflist. 

Simply 


Of  l 


v  wit   the  doubleness? 
ote  of  all  cursedoesse. 

To,   Chanonr,  Y,mmn, 


Simony  was  not  unknown  in  those  times  ;  and  the  clergy  | 
sometimes  bought  what  they  intended  to  sell.  It  appears  I 
that  the  bishopric  of  Carthage  was  purchased  by  a  wealthy 
matron,  named  Lucilla,  for  her  servant  Majorinus.  The 
price  was  400  foil 


Gibbon.  Decline  $  Fall,  c.  lo. 

Serenius  derives  from  Sw. 
Semper,  semner,  which  Ihre 
says,  is  spoken  of  any  one  who 
affects  extraordinary  modera- 
tion  in   his   food,    (Somner.) 

the   A.  S.  Smerc-ian,   smer-ian  ; 

to  smirk. 

r  smile  affectedly,  conceitedly, 


SI'MPER,  r. 

Sl'MPER. 
Sl'.MPERER. 

Si'mperixg,  n. 

Si'mperixgly. 
Gr.  2eu.cos. 

Perhaps   from 
Ger.  Schmicren,— 
To  smirk,  —  i 
foolishly. 

With  a  made 
pering  and  smiling, 
seemed  to  languish 


Cle.  The  second  ? 

Di.  She  is  one  that  may  stand  still  discreetly  enough, 
and  ill  favour'dly  dance  her  measure ;  simper  when  she  is 
courted  by  her  friend,  and  slight  her  husband. 

Beaum.  S,-  Fletch.  Philaster,  Acti.  sc.  1. 
1786 


MM  Tale,  v.  10,767. 
Beseching  your  excellence  to  defend 

-,\  if  igi  oraunce  offend 
In":.: iv  v.  .  c.  Id.  Ballade. 

That  other  arrow  (hat  hurteth  lesse. 
Was  eleped  (as  I  trow)  simplesse.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

tn  so  moche  as  it  is  fertherestc  fro  the  middleste  s 
uie  of  the  poincte.— Id.  Bo,,,     .  b.iv. 
Veftes  were  faire.  but  nat  for  thy 

They  help.'  me  but  simply, 


But  Bialacoil  loosed  bee 

To  gone  at  large  and  to  be  free 

He  clothelh  riches  (as  men  sey 

Under  the  simi>l,sl  of  pnuerte, 
And  doth  to  seme  of  great  deserte 
Thynge,  which  ' 


And  with  a  counterfeit  rimpltut 
Whiche  hid  was  in  a  fals  courag 
Feigned  an  heucnly  message. 
To  light  or  for  to  make  cheste 
It  thought  them  then  not  honest 
But  of  simplicitee  and  pacience 
Thei  maden  then  no  defence. 


Phisiciaus 
Their  Simula 


SIM 

:  sympUnes  to  beleue  s 


Before  this  cite  ther  were  many  assaultes 
if  the 
them   vp  symply,  for   alwaies   they   thought 


mysshes,  nygh  euery  daye,  for  they  of  the  cite 

yelde   tl 

rescued, 


re) 

320. 

e  skry- 


Thus  having  past  all  peril!,  I  was  come 
Within  the  compasse  of  that  islands  space  ; 
The  which  did  seeme,  unto  my  simple  doomo, 
The  onelj  pleasant  and  delightful)  place 
That  ever  troden  was  of  footings  trace. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  Iv. 
On  every  hill  side,  and  each  vale  he  lookes, 
If  'mongst  their  store  of  simples  may  be  found 
An  hearbe  to  draw  and  heale  his  smarting  wound.    _ 
Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii 
Go  therefore  thou,  with  all  thy  stirring  train 
Of  swelling  sciences,  the  gifts  of  grief,; 
Go  loose  the  links  of  that  soul-binding  chain, 
Enlarge  this  uninquisitive  belief: 
Call  up  men's  spirits,  that  simpleness  retain. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars, 
See.  how  she  paceth  forth  in  virgin-white, 

Like  what  she  is,  the  daughter  of  a  duke, 
And  sister :  darting  forth  a  dazling  light 

On  all  that  come  her  simplesse  to  rebuke. 


And  here  in  making  mention  of  this  matter,  I  cam 

detect  the  knaverie  of  these  herbarists  and  simpters. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxi 


Impatient  simpers  climbe  for  blossomes  here  ; 


O  happy  men  !  you  ever  did  possesse 
No  wisedome,  but  was  mixt  with  simp 
So  wanting  malic 


Lyou 


mplii 


Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  3. 
it  lucky,  the 
p.  44" 


Sometimes  the  veriest  simplirians  ar 
wisest  politicians  least,  especially  where 
served.—  Archd  Artiway.   Tab,  of  Mod.  (1 

That   precept    of  the   Pythagoreans,   simptifie  your 

reduce  your  self  to  one.  how  wise,  how  holy,  how  true 

What  a  sure  foundation  is  it  of  life,  liberty,  and  easie 

city  in  things  belong  ns  to  virtue,  religion,  and  justice 

More.  Defence  of  the  Moral  Cabbala,  pt.  iv, 


h.itil   i 


mistaken  by  £ 


-L-.ch,     Hi: 


Brown.   Vulgar  Errou 


The  first  who  fell,  beneath  my  javelin  bled  ; 
King  Au-jia's  sun,  and  .spouse  uf  Agamede : 
(She  that  all  simples'  In-aling  virtues  knew. 
And  every  herb  that  drinks  the  morning  dew.) 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 

I  know  that  here  are  several  sorts  of  medicinal  herbs 
made  use  of  by  the  natives,  who  go  often  a  simpling,  seem- 
ing to  understand  their  virlvus  nun-h,  and  making  great  use 
of  them. — Dampier.    Voyages,  an.  1US8. 

They  divided  the  divine  attributes  into  so  many  persons  ; 
because  the  infirmity  of  a  human  mind  cannot  sufficiently 
conceive,  or  explain,  so  much  power  and  action  in  a  sim- 
plicity so  great  and  indivisible  as  that  of  God. 

Pope.   View  of  the  Epic  Poem,  S.  I. 

Philosophers  have  generally  advised  men  to  shun  needless 

occupations,  as  the  certain  impediments  of  a  good  and  happy 

life  :  they  hid  us  endeavour  to  simpiifu  ourselves,  or  to  get 

into  a  condition  requiring  of  us  the  least  that  can  be  to  do. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  34. 

While  botanists,  all  cold  to  smiles  and  dimpling, 

Forsake  the  fair,  and  patiently— go  simpting. 

Goldsmith.  Prol.  to  Zobeide. 

This  being  of  a  more  balsamic  nature  than  the  other, 
proves  that  these  people  have  some  knowledge  of  simples. 
Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

They  look  upon  persons  employing  their  time  in  making 
verses,  pictures,  or  in  reading  hunks,  as  .simpletons  easily  to 
be  deceived;  as  much  their  natural  prey,  as  the  pigeon  is 
to  the  kite.— Knox.    Winter  Evwings,  Even.  60. 

Byimitation,  I  do  not  mean  imitation  in  its  largest  sense, 
but  simply  the  following  of  other  masters,  and  the  advantage 
to  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  their  works. 


The  simplification  of  machines  renders  them  more  and 
more  perfect,  but  this  simplification  of  the  rudiments  of 
languages  renders  them  more  and  more  imperfect,  and  less 
proper  for  many  of  the  purposes  of  language  ;  and  this  for 


SI'MULACHRE.     Fr.  Simulacra  It.  Simute- 
cro;   Sp.  Simulacro;  Lat.  Simulachrum,  any  thing 

(figure,  image,)  made  in  likeness  (similis)  of  some 


Phidias  the  Atheniense,  whom  all  wryters  do  ct 
madeofyuory  the  simulurJiy,'  <u-  nna^e  -if  Jupiter, 
by  the  gentiles,  uu  the  In  i:he  hilie  of  Olympus, 
Sir  T.  Etyot.  Thi  " 


I'MULATE,  v.  \       Fr.  Simuler  s 
imula'tion.  \lare;     Sp.  Sim 

i'mular.  J   Simulare,(from , 


It.   Simu- 
\mular  •     Lat. 
Si'mclar.  )   Simula re,(  from  similis,  like,  ) 

to  form,  to  feign,  to  counterfeit  a  likeness.  See 
Dissemble,  and  the  quotation  below  from  Boling- 
broke. 

To  feign  that  to  be  which  is  not ;  to  put  on,  or 
assume  false  appearances  ;  generally — 
To  feign,  to  pretend,  to  counterfeit. 
The  monkes  were  not  threitened  to  be  undre  this  curse, 
because  they  had  vowed  a  simulate  chastyte. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

The  royalists  were  at  night  fain  to  hang  lighted  matches 

on  the  hedges  (so  to  simiiate  tle-ir  ahnad  thereabouts.) 

Fuller.    Worthies.  Barkshire. 

As  Christ  in  the  gospel  rebuketh  the  Pharises  aboue  al 
other  that  were  open  sinners,  and  calleth  them  ypocrites, 
that  is  to  saye  simulars  and  painted  sepulcres. 

Udal.  Prol.  to  the  Romaynes. 

I  feare  me  some  maintaine  blindnes  more   with   theyr 

simulation,  then  they  open  the  ly;;ht  with  theyr  pu-aehing. 

Fryth.   Worlds,  p.  UI. 

■ Hide  thee,  thou  bloudy  hand  ; 

Thou  periur'd,  and  thou  sunulur  of  vertue  ; 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

of  simulation   (which    is    this   last 
either  of  a  natural!  falsenesse,  or 

fearfnlue-se  ;  or  of  a  n.ituie.  that  hath  some  maine  faults; 
which  because  a  man  must  n-i/ds  disguise,  it  maketh  him 
practice  simulation,  in  other  thim-s.  lest  his  hand  should  be 
out  of  use.— Bacon.  Of  Simulation  §*  Dissimulation. 


The  chain  to  elineli,  and  make  it  softer  sit 

Thomson.  Libei  ty,  pt.  iii. 
Simn.'rition  and  dissimulation,  for  instance,  are  the  chief 
arts  of  cunning:  the  first  will  be  esteemed  always  1  «>  a  wise 
man  unworthy  of  him,  and  will  be  therefore  avoided  by 
him,  in  every  possible  case  ;  for,  to  resume  my  Lord  Bacon's 
comparison,  simulation  is  put  on  that  we  may  look  into  the 
'  nds   nothing 
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them.  It  is  usually  applied  to  offences  against 
the  laws  of  religion,  or  morality,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  state.  See  the  quotation  from 
Hobbs. 

To  sinner  (in  Pope), — see  Saint. 
And  the  archehyssop  of  Canterbury,  Wyllam  that  tho  was, 
Sacrede  hym,  as  yt  was  vvgt,  wel  st/uuo.h.cfte,  alas! 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  4-15. 


B.  Brunne,  p.  1. 
And  suffren  hem  that  synful  beon.  til  tyme  that  thei  re- 
pen  ten. —Piers  Plouhman,  p.  3S9. 

■  And  seide  to  the  Jewes 

That  seeth  hym  synneles.  cesse  nat  ich  bote 
To  stryke  with  stoon  otb/  with  staf.  this   strompett  to 
dethe.  Id.  p.  231. 

Thaune   Judas   that   bitriede   him    saygh   that    he  was 

dampned  he  ren<  ntide  and  bmu-hte  agen  the  thritty  pens 
to  the  princes  of  prestis  and  to  the  eldre  man  of  the  puple, 
and  seide,  I  have  si/uu,^/  bitraivuge  rightful  blood. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.27. 

Then  when  Judas  whiche  betrayed  him,  sawe  that  he  was 

condempned,  he  repeted  him  selfe.  &  brought  agayne  the 

xxx.  plates  of  syluer  to  the  chief  e  r.riestes  &  elders,  saying: 

I  haue  tinned  betray  inge  the  in 


Bible,  1551.  lb. 
1  power  to  forgeue 


That  ye  mayeknowe  t 
forgeue  synnes  in  erthe.- 

Jhesus  seide  to  hem  hoole  r 
but  thei  that  ben  yvel  at  eese 


for  I  cam  not  1 


another,   whereas 


Bolingbrokc.  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King. 

SIMULTANEOUS.  )      The  Barb.  Lat.  Si- 

Simultaneously.  )  multaneus,  is  simulates. 

(See  Simulate.)    Our  own  word  and  the  modern 
Fr.  Simultanee  are  from  the  Lat.  SimuL 

Being,  or  acting  at  the  same  time,  in  unison. 
All  that  we  have  need  of,  in  the  performing  of  these,  is 
only  God's  concurrence,  whether  previous  or  si  m  a  i  hi  a  ■■mis. 
Hammond,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  2. 

He  introduces  the  deities  of  both  acting  simultaneously. 
Shensione. 

SI'MULTY.  Fr.  Simulte;  Lat.  Simultas,  from 
simulitas,  or  similitas.      Applied  to — 

The  feeling  of  envy  or  hate,  that  arises  between 
those  who  have  similar  pursuits,  or  objects  of 
rivalry. 

Nor  seek  to  get  his  patmn's  favour,  by  embarkim;  hints. -If 
in  the  factions  of  the  family;  to  enquire  after  domestic 
stmultirs,  their  sports  or  affections.—  B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 


nede  of  the  phisicion,  but  the  sycke.      I  came  not  to  cad  the; 
ryghteous,  but  the  synners  to  repentaunce.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  whanne  Symount  Petir  sayz  [saygh]  this  thing:  he 
felde  doun  to  the  knees  of  Jhesus  and  sevde,  Lord  go  fro 
me  :  for  Y  am  a  synful  maw.— Wiclif.   Lnk,  c.  5. 

When  Symon  Peter  sawe  that,  he  fell  doune  at  Jesus 

knees,  sayinge :   Lorde  go  fro  me,  for  I  am  a  st.unrfitll  man. 

Bible,  1551.  Luke,  iii.  2. 

He  that  oft  falleth  in  sinne,  he  despiseth  the  mercy  of  God. 
and  encreseth  his  sinne,  and  is  unkind  to  Crist,  and  he 
waxeth  the  more  feble  to  withstand  sinne,  and  sinneth  the 
more  lightly,  and  the  later  arisetli,  and  is  more  slow  to 
shrive  him.— Chaucer.   The  Persones  Tale. 


For  as  Jesu  my  s 

There  nis  creature  in  all  this  wnrh 

Like  vnto  her  that  1  would  gladly 


Id.  Ballad  Pleasant. 


SIN,  i 
Sin,  v 


Si'nless. 
Si'nlessness. 


the  following  reasons. 
VOL,  II, 


j  the  Formation  of  Language*. 


A.  S.  Si/nne,  syng-ian,  si/n- 
leus,  synne-ful;  Dut.  Sonde, 
sundc,  sinulii/hni  ,■  Ger.  Sundr, 
siiitditiJit'it  ;  S\v.  Synd.  Junius 
derives  from  Gr.  Sipavj  no- 
cere,  la-dere,  to  hurt,  to  injure. 
Wachter,— from  Ger.  Sun-en, 
expiare,  to  expiate,  to  atone 
for;  sin,  being  that  which 
ought  to  be  expiated  or  atoned  for.  To  sin  seems 
to  signify, — to  go  or  do  wrong  (see  Wrong),  to 
err,  to  go  astray ;  and  may  be  allied  to  the  A.  S. 
verb,  Si/ndrian,  to  go  apart  or  asunder. 

To  go  or  do  wrong,  to  act  in   disobedience,   in 

opposition — to  the  laws  of  God  ;  to  violate  them, 

to  offend  against  them,  to  neglect  or  disregard 
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Thou  blamist  Crist,  and  sayst  ful  bitterly, 
He  misdeparteth  richesse  temporal; 
Thy  neighebnur  thou  witest  sinfully. 
And  sayst,  thou  hast  a  litel,  and  be  hath  all. 

Id.   The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  y.  452G 

Full  ofte  er  this  it  hath  be  seine 

The  comen  people  is  ouerleyne, 

And  hath  the  kynges  synne  abought, 

All  though  the  people  u^iiU-  nought. — Gower.  Con.A.b.vll 

But  Achiloo  the  priest  and  hee, 

So  as  the  bckes  it  recorden, 

For  certaine  some  of  golde  accorden, 

That  Thilke  horrible  sinfull  dede 

Assoiled  was.  Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

Down  he  fell  • 

A  monstrous  serpent  on  his  belly  prone, 

li.  lur-tant.  but  in  vaine,  a  greater  power 

Now  rul'd  him,  pum.-ht  in  the  shape  he  sinn'd, 

According  to  his  doom.' — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  X. 

. Cut  first  I  mean 

To  exercise  him  in  the  wilderness, 
There  he  shall  first  lay  down  the  rudiments 
Of  his  great  warfare,  ere  I  send  him  forth 
To  conquer  sin  and  death  the  two  grand  foes, 
liy  humiliation  and  strongs   ~ 


Id.  Paradise  Regained, 
Satanic  strength 


11  crimes  are  indeed  sins,  but  not  all  tins  crimes.    A  sin 
'  be  in  the  thought  or  secret  purpose  of  a  man,  of  which 


sin  by  a  positive  13W. 

Hobbs.  On  the  Common  Laws  of  England. 

King.   So,  if  a  sonne  that  is  by  his  father  sent  about 

nieirh.iudize.    doe    sinfull//   miscarry    vpon    the    sea;    the 

imputation    of    Ins    vHkednes>e.    by    your    rule,   should    be 

imposed  vpon  his  father  that  sent  1 
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— —  Nor  yet  staid  the  terror  there 
Infernal  ghosts,  and  hellish  furies,  round 
Environ'd  thee,  some  howl'd,  some  vell'd,  so 


To  shew  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  dayes 
To  thee  and  to  thy  ofspring;  good  with  bad 
Expect  to  hear,  supernal  grace  contending 
With  sinfulness  of  men.— Id.  Paradise  Last,  b.  xi. 

For  when  this  externall  frame  of  godliness  shall  break 
ibout  their  ears,  they  being  really  at  the  bottome  devoid  of 
he  true  fear  and  love  of  God, 


sn'fiilri,*^  and  corruptii 
thing  to  allure  them  ti 
much  for  their  present 


,  and  destitute  of  a 
heir  faculties,  by  reason  i 
f  (heir  natures,  it  will  be  a 
assent  to  that  which  see 

lidole  against  Atheism,  pt. 


!  condescended  I 
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Since,  -prep. 
Since,  conj. 
Since,  ad. 

SlTH. 

Sithe'nce. 


Is  there  no  means,  but  that  a  .tin-sic*  land 

Must  be  let  blood  with  such  a  Imist'rous  hand? 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 

All  sin  is  foolish  u[ 
from  ignorance,  erroui 
plying  weak  judgment,  and  irrational 
the  dictates  of  reason,  and  best  rules  of  wisedom  ;  as  pro- 
ducing very  mischievous  effects  to  ourselves,  bereaving  us 
of  the  chief  goods,  and  exposing  us  to  the  worst  evils. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  18. 

If  men  did  duly  weigh  the  sinfulness  and  the  danger  that 
all  schisms  and  separations  of  this  kind  do  bring  upon  a 
nation,  they  would  be  thus  affected—  Sharp,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 

such  familiarity  to  those 
ere  apt  to  turn  the  favours 
.  the  less  admire  at  his  gra- 
cious condescensions  to  those,  the  sinlessness  of  whose  con- 
dition will  keep  them  from  turning  his  vouchsafements  into 
any  thing,  but  occasions  of  joy  and  gratitude. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  287. 
How  usual  it  is  for  persons,  -well  advanced  in  piety,  when 
they  are  making  such  enquiries  as  these,  to  dwell  altogether 
on  their  defects  and  miscarriages,  without  regarding  the 
regular  course  of  a  virtuous  and  well-ordered  life  ;  and  to 
condemn  themselves,  as  false  and  insincere,  because  they 
are  not  perfect  and  sinless  ? — Atterburij,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  12. 

Dut.  Sicht-ent,  sind ;  Ger.  Sett, 
sint ;  Sw.  Sid,  sed-an,  sich-an  ; 
Scotch,  Sen,  syne.  In  Dut.  and 
'  Ger.  Sicht,  visus  ;  Sw.Sedd. 

Mr.  Tooke  has  written  upon 
these  words  in  his  best  manner. 

Sithe — applied  to  time,  seems  so  used  with  a 
subaudition  of  time  ,•  time  sith  or  seen — time  past, 
time,  generally. 

"  Since  is  a  very  corrupt  abbreviation,  confound- 
ing together  different  words  and  different  combi- 
nations of  words ;  and  is  therefore  in  modern 
English  made  (like  but)  to  serve  purposes  which 
no  one  word  in  any  other  language  can  answer ; 
because  the  same  accidental  corruptions,  arising 
from  similarity  of  sound,  have  not  happened  in 
the  correspondent  words  of  any  other  language." 

Where  we  now  employ  since,  was  formerly,  ac- 
cording to  its  respective  signification,  used,  some- 
times,—  1.  Seothan,  sioththan,  setthan,  siththan, 
silhthen.  sithen,  sithence,  sithens,  sithnes,  silhns  .- 
sometimes,  —  2.  Syne,  sine,  sene,  sen,  syn,  sin  ; 
sometimes, — 3.  Seand,  seeing,  seeing  that,  seeing 
as,  sens,  sense,  sencc  ;  sometimes, — 4,  Siltlte,  sith  ; 
sithe,  sith,  seen  that,  seen  as,  sens,  sense,  sence. 

Accordingly  since,  in  modern  English,  is  used 
four  ways ;  two  as  a  preposition,  connecting  (or 
rather  affecting)  words,  and  two  as  a  conjunction, 
affecting  sentences.  It  is  also  used  adverbially, 
as,  when  we  say, — It  is  a  year  since ;  i.  e.  a  year 
tern. 

When  used  as  a  preposition,  it  has  always  the 
signification,  either  of  the  past  part,  seen  joined  to 
thence,  (that  is,  seen,  and  thence-forward ;)  or 
else  it  has  the  signification  of  the  past  part,  seen 
only. 

When  used  as  a  conjunction,  it  has  sometimes 
the  signification  of  the  present  part,  seeing  or 
seeing  that ;  and  sometimes  the  signification  of  the 
past  part,  seen,  or  seen  that.      As  a  preposition,— 

1.  Since,  (for  Silhan,  sithence,  or  seen  and  thence- 
forward,) as, — "  Such  a  system  of  government  as 

the  present,  has  not  been  ventured  on  by  any 
king  since  the  expulsion  of  James  the  Second." 

2.  Since,   (for  syne,  sene,   or  seen;)  as, — "  Did 
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George  the  Third  reign  before  or  since  that  ex- 
ample?" As  a  conjunction, — 3.  Since,  (for  seand, 
seeing,  seeing  as,  or  seeing  that,)  as, — "  If  I  should 
labour  for  any  other  satisfaction,  but  that  of  my 
own  mind,  it  would  be  an  effect  of  phrenzy  in  me, 
not  of  hope ;  since  it  is  not  truth,  but  opinion,  that 
can  travel  the  world  without  a  passport."  4.  Since, 
(for  siththe,  sit/i,  seen  as,  seen  that,)  as,  —  "Since 
death  in  the  end  takes  from  all,  whatsoever  for- 
tune orforce  takes  from  any  one  ;  it  were  a  foolish 
madness  in  the  shipwreck  of  worldly  things,  where 
all  sinks  but  the  sorrow,  to  save  that." 

Junius  says, — "  Since  that  time,  Exinde.  Con- 
tractum  est  ex  Angl.  Sith  thence,  q.d.  sero 
post :  ut  Sith  illud  originem  traxerit  ex  illo  Seithu, 
sero  ;  quod  habet  Arg.  Cod." 

Skinner  says,  —  "  Since,  a  Teut.  Sint ;  Belg. 
Sind,  post,  postea,  postquam.  Doct.  Th.  H. 
putat  deflexum  a  nostro  sithence.  Non  absurdum 
etiam  esset  declinare  a  Lat.  Exhinc,  E  el  H  ab- 
jectis,  et  x  facillima  mutatione  in  s  transeunte  :" 

again,  he  says "Sith  ab  A.  S.  Siththan,  syththan ; 

Belg.  Seyd,  sint,  post,  post  ilia,  postea.  * 

After  the  explanation  I  have  given.  I  suppose  it 
unnecessary  to  point  out  the  particular  errors  of 
the  above  derivations.  Sithence  and  sith,  though 
now  obsolete,  continued  in  good  use  down  even  to 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts. 

Hooker  in  his  writings,  uses — Sithence,  sith,  see- 
ing, and  since.  The  two  former  he  always  pro- 
perly distinguishes,  using  sithence  for  the  true 
import  of  the  A.  S.  Siththan,  and  sith  for  the  true 
import  of  the  A.  S.  Siththe ;  which  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  because  authors  of  the  first  credit 
had,  very  long  before  Hooker's  time,  confounded 
them  together,  and  thereby  led  the  way  for  the 
present  indiscriminate  and  corrupt  use  of  since  in 
all  the  four  eases  mentioned. 

Seeing,  Hooker  uses  sometimes,  perhaps,  (for 
it  will  admit  a  doubt,)  improperly.  And  since, 
(according  to  the  corrupt  custom  which  has  now 
universally  prevailed  in  the  language,)  he  uses 
indifferently  either  for  sithence,  seen,  seeing,  or 
sith. 

Such  is  the  doubtful  use  of  it  by  Shakespeare, 
in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  6hould  fear; 

,S><  nnj  t  hat  death,  a  necessary  end, 

WU1  come  when  it  will  come." 

For  it  may  either  be  resolved  thus  ; — It  seems 
strange  that  men,  seeing  that  death  will  come 
when  it  will  come,  should  fear ; 

Or, — Strange  that  men  should  fear;  it  being 
seen  that  death  will  come  when  it  will  come. 

The  firste  age  &  tyme  was  from  oure  firste  fader  Adam 

To  Noe,  &  selhlhe  tho  other  from  Noe  to  Abraham. 

S.  Gloucester,  p.  9. 

The  thrid  sorrow  of  this  lond  com  thorgh  the  Sessons, 

That  ten  sillies  aryued  vppon  the  Bretons 

&  sithen  were  chaced  ageyu  away  with  maistrie. 


,p.7. 


.nd  he  axide  his  f.idir  how  long  it  is  sithe  this  hat 
lim?  and  he  seyde  fro  childhood.  —  Hut:/.  Mart. 


Bible,  155!.  lb. 


For  s-nre  the  fathers  dyed,  all  thinges  continue  in  the 
same  estate  wherein  they  wer  at  the  hegynnynge. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
"  O  mighty  Goo.  if  that  it  be  thy  will, 
Sin  thou  art  rightful  juge.  how  may  it  be 
That  thou  wolt  soffren  innocence  to  spill. 
And  wicked  folk  regne  in  Prosperitee  V 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5234. 


For  . 


tied  i 


And  therefore  .. 


Id.    The  Marclmntes  Tale,  V.  10,131. 


t  van  a  man  destreine, 


TheKnighles  Tale,  v.  1SI7. 


.    The  Rom.  of  the  Ron. 

What  shuld  I  tellen  hem,  sin  they  ben  tolde! 
In  youthe  he  made  of  Ceys  and  Alcyon, 
And  sithen  hath  he  spoke  of  everich  on 
This  noble  wives,. and  thise  'overs  eke. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lames  Prof.  v.  4478. 


To  Cristes  c 


igret  I 


And  sithen  than  that  we  fynde, 
That  werres  in  her  owne  kynde 
Ben  towarde  god  of  no  deserte  : 
And  eke  thei  bringen  in  pouerte 
Of  worldes  good,  it  is  merueile, 

That  thei  a  pees,ne  connen  set. — Gower.  Con.  A. 


t  was  Constance, 


And  whan  he  wist 
Was  neuer  father  1 
Wepende  he  kiste 


thousande  sithes  he  hir  kiste. — Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

man  may  alwaye  erre,  S:  yet  not  fayle  nor  fal  away  fro 
'.,  sith  euery  errour  is  not  dapnable. 

Sir  T.  More.  Works,  p.  775. 


Jewell.  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  122. 

Euer  sithence  the  time  of  this  lawe,  a  woonderful  vn- 
cleanesse  of  life,  and  manners  in  Goddes  ministers,  and 
sondrie  horrible  enormities  haue  Mowed.— Id.  lb.  p.  180. 


For  sithens  shootinge  was  neglected  and  decayed  amonge 
the  Romaynes,  many  a  hattayle  and  fielde  hath  ben  lost. 

Ascham.  Toxophilus,  b.  i. 

But  whenas  Calidore  was  comen  in, 
And  gan  aloud  for  Pastorelt  to  call, 
Knowing  his  voice,  although  not  heard  long  sin, 
,'ived  therewithal!, 


!  suddei 


I  wondrous  joy  felt 


L  thousand  sithes  ] 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi. 
that  carefull  houre 


Id.  The  Shepneard's  Calender.  January. 


But,  faire  Fidessa,  sithens  fortune  guile, 
Or  enimies  poure,  hath  now  captived  you, 
Returne  from  whence  ye  came,  and  rest  aw 
Till  morow  next.— Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i. 


It  is  not  in  thy  p. 
Nor  stop  the  torr 
(If  thou  neglects! 
Sith  that  thou  arl 
Proud,  and  doth 


r  to  turn  this  destiny, 

:  still  I  shall  fall  upon  thee. 


Thus  we  see  that  there  was 
these  things,  1 
and  the  kingd. 


death  of  s 

dr  o.vne.'t: 


cause  of  dissimulation  in 
only  people  before  Christ, 

es  of  the  world  since. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politie,  b.  iii.  §  11. 

ill  by  conceiving  sin  hath  the  soul  of  life ; 
;  is  no  recovery  without  repentance,  the 
n,  but  by  wilh- 


1  from  it ;  the  will  t 


companied  it  before 
inordinate  delight  did 
begin  with  a  just  sorr, 


Ins 


first  begin  sin,  so  repentance  must 
v.— Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 

dothbeleue&is  baptised,  he  appoint- 


eth  that  tliepartietowhom  haphsmeis  admimstred  sliail  first 
beleeue,  and  then  be  baptized  ;  to  the  end  that  beleeuuig  may 
go  before  this  sacramet  in  the  receiuer,  no  otherwise  then 
preaching  in  the  giuer,  sith  equally  in  both,  the  law  of 
Christ  deelareth  not  onely  what  things  are  required,  but 
also  in  what  order  they  are  required.— Id.  lb.  Pref. 


Again 


the  later  euen  of  the  apostles  owne  times, 
had  that  which  in  the  former  was  not  tlmiiodit  vpon  in  tins 
generall   proposing  of  the  apostles  times,  there  is  no  cer- 


Baptizing  of  infants,  althought  confest  by  themselues  to 
haue  beene  continued  euen  sithence  the  verie  apostles  owne 
times,  yet  they  altogether  condemned. — Id.  lb. 


Fi>r  it  [imputation?  consisteth  in  such  a 
in  doing,  nor  at  that  very  time  belong  vi 


sand  deeds  of  Ml, 
while  they  were 
i  any  other  but  to 


him  from  whom  they 
there  can  I 


Peraduentui 

as  then    w'cll 


ie,  and  therefore  how  men  either 
should  be  made  partakers  of  them, 

niagined,  but  onely  by  imputation. 

her.  Ecclesiasticatl  Potilie,  b.  v.  §  56. 


the  Church  hath  not  now  the  leisui 
se  those  things  whereupon  so  much  time 
lent,  haue  sithence  that  lost  their  dignitie 
the  reading  of  the  Jaw,  the  Prophets  and 
Psalmes  bee  a  part  oi  the  seruice  of  God,  as  needful  vnder 
Clin-t  as  before,  and  tin.'  adding  the  New  Testament,  as 
profitable  as  the  ordaining  of  the  Old  to  bee  read  ;  if  there- 
with in  stead  of  Jewish  prayer  it  hoe  also  for  the  good  of  the 
church  to  annexe  that  varie'tie  which  the  apostle  doth  com 
mend;  seeing  (hat  ihe  time  which  wee  spend  is  no  more 
then  the  orderly  performance  of  these  things  necessarily 
I'.-qnired,  why  are  wie  thought  to  exceed  in  length? 

Id.  lb.  §  32. 

SIN.VPISM.     Fr.  Sinapiser  ;    It.  Senapismo ; 

Cataplasm,  ex  sinapi  •  i.e.  of  mustard. 
The  places  ought  before  the  application  of  those  topicke 


SIN 


Knox.  On  the  Folly  of  War. 
Let  us  consider  also,  that  rinci  rity  is  a  duty  no  loss  plain 
than  important;  tli.it  our  consciences  require  it  of  us,  and 
reproach  us  for  every  breach  of  it ;  that  tiie  light  of  nature 
taught  it  the  very  heathens,  though  imperfectly,  as  it  did 
every  thing  else;  and  that  scripture  abounds  with  the 
strictest  precepts  of  it,  and  strongest  motives  to  it. 


prepared  ' 
tbicative  made  of  mi 
-Holland.  Plinte,  b.  ? 


,  untill  the  pla 


SINCE'RE.    "^       Fr.  Sincere ,■  It.  Sincero;  Sp. 

Since'rely.       I  Sincero ;    Lat.   Sincerus,  i.  e. 

Since'reness.   i  sine  cera,  applied  to  honey  freed 

Sijck'ritv.  J  or  cleansed  from  the  mixture 
of  wax  (cera).     And  thus  generally — 

Freed  from  impurity,  from  any  thing  foul, 
polluted  or  corrupt,  from  tilth  or  foulness,  pol- 
lution or  corruption  ;  unmixed,  unalloyed,  un- 
corrupt.      And  further, — 

Pure,  candid,  ingenuous,  faithful ;  free  or  frank. 

Sine  vulnere  corpus  sincerumque  fuit,  i.  e.  sound, 
entire.  See  the  second  quotation  from  Dryden, 
and  that  Irom  Hooker. 

I  aunswere  that  master  Wickliffe  was  noted  while  he  was 
liuing,  to  be  a  man  not  onely  of  most  famous  doctrine,  but 
also  of  a  very  sincere  life  and  conuersation. 

Fryth.   Worka,  p.  117. 

Seldomenr  neuer  shall  you  find  commonwealths  or  gouern- 
ment,  which  is  absolutely  ami  sincerely  made  of  any  of  them 
aboue  named,  but  alwaies  mixed  with  another,  and  hath 
the  name  of  that  which  is  more,  and  ouer-ruleth  the  other 
ahvaies  orfor  the  most  part. —  Smith.  <'<mmonwcalth,  b.i.  c.6. 
If  they,  or  any  of  them  do  depose,  that  I  have  not  sincerely 
an, I  wholly  declared  as  is  contained  in  the  second  article,  let 
him  and  every  of  them  be  examined,  in  virtue  of  their  oath, 

State  Trials.  Edw.  VI.  1550.  Bonner. 


kept  1 


uised  cimrehes  throughout  the  world  to 
;,  that  the  sacred  oracles  of  God  being 
in  charge,  might  with  great  sedulitie  he 

looker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politiet  b.  v.  §  22. 

Id  know  the  true  and  syncere  Vermillion 

have  the  rich  and  fresh  colour  of  skarlet. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiii.  c.  7. 


Daniel.  Ded.  of  the  Queen's  Arcad. 
01.  I  rest  as  far  fro 
Ash 
I  kn 

What  I  should  eat,  drink,  touch,  or  on]' 
Beaum.  %  Flelch.  The  Bloody  Bro 
You  mend  old  shooes  well,  mend  your  ol 
1  suddenly  s 

i  Pleas'd,  Act  iv 


1,1.   ill,. 


SINE.      Fr 
quotation. 
The  sine  or  right  si 


2iecW,    fine 


Sinus  ■     Lat.    Sinus.      See   the 


//.    Drill.    .l/W.-m    b.  xii. 


And  a  good  man  may  likew  i.^e  know  when  he  uhcys  God 
sincerely.  Not  but  that  men  often  deceive  themselves  with 
an  opinion,  or  at  least  a  groundless  hope  of  their  own 
sincerity ;  but  if  they  will  heal  fairly  W"  '  ' 
use  due  care  and  diligence,  there  are  very  few  ca: 


wherein  1 

of  obedience  to  God;  For  what  can  a 

rrimself,  if  not  the  reality  of  his  own  i 


,ly. 


Tillolson,  Ser.  15. 


Hullon.  Course  of  Mathematicks,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 
SI'NECURE.     Lat.  Sine  cura,  without  care. 
See  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 
But  oh  1  the  nymph  that  mounts  above  the  skies, 
And,  gratis,  clears  religion's  mysteries, 
Kesolv'd  the  church's  welfare  to  ensure, 
And  make  her  family  a  sine-cure. 

Young.  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  5. 

The  great  patent  offices  in  the  exchequer  are  in  reality 
and  substance  no  other  then  pensions,  and  in  no  other 
light  shall  I  consider  them.  They  are  sinecures.  They  are 
always  executed  by  deputy.  The  duty  of  the  principal  is  as 
nothing. — Burke,   tin  Economical  Reform. 


When  the  clerk  so  presented 
the  rectory  thus  invested  in  him 
sine-cure ;  because  he  hath  no  cu 


distinct  from  the  vicai 
aecomes  what  is  called 
;  of  souls,  bavin-  a  vica 


SI'NEW.n. 

Sl'NEW,  v. 
Sl'NEWLESS. 

Si'newy. 


Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c,  2. 

A.  S.  Sina,  sine,  sinew,  sinewa, 
sinu,  nervus.  Dut.  Senue.sinnwc; 
Ger.  Sene.  In  old  English  also 
written  Sin .-  "  And  karf  atoo 
a  veyn,  and  the  next  sin," 
(P.  T.,  v.  588.)  Lye,  in  Junius. 
Applied,  consequentially,  to — 

.Strength,  might,  firmness,  vigour,  energy. 
Usage  of  labour  is  a  gret  thing;  for  it  maketh,  as  sayth 
Send  Bernard,  the  labourer  to  have  strong  ariues  and  hard 
sinewes.— Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

It  is  not  the  bones,  nor  the  sinowes,  nor  the  fleshe  that 
hangeth  thereon,  but  it  is  the  highest  parte  of  man,  the 
very  soule  of  man,  hee  is  the  grounde  and  auctor  of  all 
conscupisence. — Fryth.   Workes,  p.  269, 

By  that  which  lately  hapned,  Una  saw 

That  this  her  knight  was  feeble,  and  too  faint ; 

And  ail  his  :.:)/.  !!■:■  v.nxeli  v.'eake  and  raw, 


»  both  these  lands  together, 
And  hauing  France  thy  friend,  thou  ^ha.ll  not  dread 
Tile  scattrcd  lee.  that  hopes  to  rise  againe. 

Shakespeare.  3  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  ii.  sc.  6. 

Whose  sinewed  wings  (in  their  resistless  course) 

Beat  the  thin  air,  with  such  a  violent  force, 

That  the  light  birds  dropt  headlong  from  the  skies. 

Drayton.  The  Owl. 
All  that  ever  was  said  against  these  helps  to  beauty, 
eerns  to  many  wise  women  weak  and  sinewless. 

Bp. Taylor.  Artijieial  Handsomeness,  p.  19-1. 

That  first  and  virgin  birth  of  thine 

Be  so  articulate,  so  masculine, 

So  truly  limh'd.  so  sinewy,  so  compact, 
very  way 


tjuv 


His  [Hugh  do  Lacic]  neckwa 

s  also  not  tlesbie  but  sinewish 

Holinshei 


Conquest  of  Ireland,  c.  1\. 


His  [Meilerius]  i 
fieshie,  a  stout  a 
emulous. — Id.  lb. 


valiant    gentleman    he    was 


In  the  principal  figures  of  a  picture,  the  painter  is  to  em- 
ploy the  sinews  of  his  art,  for  in  them  consists  the  principal 
beauty  of  his  work. 

Dryden.  Paral.  between  Poetry  %  Painting. 

These  seats  our  sires,  a  hardy  kind, 
To  the  fierce  sons  of  war  confin'd, 
The  flower  of  chivalry,  who  drew 
With  sinew'd  arm  the  stubborn  yew.— Tickell.  Ode. 
1739 


Bold,  firm  and  graceful,  are  thy  generous  youth, 

By  hardship  sinew'd,  and  by  danger  fir'd, 

Scattering  the  nations  where  they  go,— Thomson.  Simmer. 

The  son  of  Letus,  brave  Pelasgus'  heir, 

iiippnthous,  dragg'd  the  carcase  through  the  war; 

The  .urirwy  amies  hor'd  the  feet  he  bound 

With  thongs,  inserted  through  the  double  wound. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii. 

Then  wither'd  weakness  foils  the  sinewy  arm 
Of  man's  meridian  and  high-hearted  power. 

Young.  On  Public  A  fairs,  p.  417. 

S I N  G,  v.  \       Sw.  Sjunga ;  D  ut.  Singhen ; 

Si'nger.  Ger.  Singen  ;   A.  S.  Sing-an  ; 

Si'nging,  n.  Goth.    Sigguan,     legere,     to 

Si'ngingly.  read:     sigguan  loltos,    legere 

Song.  libros  (Luc.  iv.  16),  to  read, 

So'ngish.  to  recite.        Applied   to   the 

So'ngless.  V  reading  of  numbers   of  per- 

So'ngster.  sons,  the  murmuring  sound  of 

So'ngstress.         numbers  reading,  their  chant, 
So'nnet.  or  musical  modulation  of  voice 

Sonnette'er.  in  reading  or  recitation ;  and 
So'nneting,  n.  hence — 
So'nnetist.  )  To  utter  vocal  sounds  in 
tune  or  harmony,  in  musical  proportion  or  con- 
cord ;  to  write  or  speak  in  verse,  in  poetry  ;  to 
record,  to  relate,  to  rehearse,  to  celebrate  in  verse 
or  poetry.  Applied  also  to  the  vocal  utterance  of 
certain  birds ;  to  sounds  resembling  the  strains  of 
musick. 

Song, — any  thing  songe,  songen,  or  sung. 
So  gret  &  murye  was  that  song,  that  me  song  ther  inne 

wyde, 
That  the  folc  stod,  that  ther  were,  as  hii  were  y  nome. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  190. 

Better  him  wer  with  eise  in  clostre  haf  led  his  life, 
The  seruise  of  his  song  recorded  and  lered. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  172. 
&  thi  raesse  songen.'— Id.  lb. 
And  ich  sang  that  song  tho. 


Hauynge  the  harpis  of  God   and  syngrjnye  the  song  of 
Moises  the  seruaunt  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lombe. 

Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  15. 

Hauing  the  harpes  of  God,  &  they  songe  the  songe  of  Moses 
the  seruaut  of  God,  and  the  songe  of  the  Lambe. 

Bible,  1551.  It. 
These  birdes,  that  I  you  deuise, 
They  song  her  song  as  faire  and  well, 
As  angels  done  espirituell, 
And  trusteth  me,  when  I  hem  herde, 
Full  lustie  and  well  1  ferde : 
For  never  yet  such  melodie 
Was  heard  of  man  that  mighte  die. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  Ihe  Rose. 

And  right  anon  in  comen  tombesteres 

Fetis  and  stnale,  and  yonge  frnitesteres. 

Singers  with  harpes.— Id.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,411. 


unce,  in  blisse,  and  i 


singings, 
ede. 
Id.  Troll.  %  Cres.  b. 


And  playen  sonyes  on  a  smal  ribible ; 
I'le  ilo  he  song  somtime  a  loud  quinible. 

Id.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3332. 

In  a  foreste  alone  he  was 

He  sawe  vpon  the  grene  gras 

The  faire  floures  fresshe  springe, 

He  herd  among  the  leues  singe 

The  throstel,  with  the  nyghtingale.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Whan  that  she  sigh  the  bowes  thicke, 
And  that  there  is  no  bare  sticke, 
But  all  is  hid  with  leaues  grene. 
To  woodde  cometb  this  Philomene, 
And  maketh  hie  tirste  yers  flight, 
Where  as  she  siny.nh  daie  and  night: 
And  in  hir  .™i,,;/all  openly 
She  maketh  I ' 


-Id.  lb.  b.  v 


But  wolde  God  that  nowe  were  one 

An  other  suche  as  Arione 

«  hiehe  had  an  harpe  of  suche  temprure 

And  therto  of  good  measure 

He  somie,  that  he  the  beastes  wilde 

Made  of  his  note  tame  and  milde.— Id.  lb.  Prol. 

For  when  I  wolde  with  hir  glade, 

And  of  hirloue  songes  make  : 

She  saide,  it  was  not  for  hir  sake, 

And  liste  not  my  songes  here, 

Ne  witen,  what  the  wordes  were.— Id.  lb.  b.i. 


SIN 

Nowe  since  I  hane  performed  cilery  part 
Of  thy  commaunde.  as  neare  as  tonge  can  tell. 
Content  thee  yet  before  my  muse  depart, 
To  take  this  sonel  for  my  last  farewell. 

Goscoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 
And  them  before,  the  fry  of  children  yong 
Their  wanton  sportes  and  childish  mirth  did  play, 
And  to  the  maydens  sownding  tymbrels  song 
In  well  attuned  notes  a  ioyous  lay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

And  when  the  Are 

Of  appetite  was  quencht :  the  muse  inflam'd 
The  sacred  singer.     Of  men  highliest  fam'd, 
He  sung  the  glnries  ;  and  a  poeme  pend, 
That  in  applause,  did  ample  heauen  ascend. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  Till. 
Their  diriges,  their  trentals,  and  their  shrifts, 
Their  memories,  their  ringings,  and  their  gifts. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
Counterfaite  courtiers— speaking  lispingly,  and  answering 
tingingly.— North.  Philosopher  at  Court,  (1575),  p.  16. 
Thir  song  was  partial,  but  the  harmony 
(What  could  it  less  when  spirits  immortal  sing :) 
Suspended  hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  thronging  audience.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  u. 

Yet  not  the  more 

Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Cleer  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sur 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song. 

Now  is  the  pleasai 

The  cool,  the  silent ; 
To  the  night-warnlii 


Id.  lb.  b 

!  where  silence  yields 
that  now  awake 
r'd  song.  Id.  lb. 


This  sing-song  was  made  on  the  English  by  the  Scots, 
after  they  were  flush'd  with  victory  over  us  in  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  the  second. — Fuller.   Worthies.  Barkshire. 

Assist  me  some  extemporall  god  of  rime,  for  I  am  sure  I 
shall  turne  sonnet.  ^ 

Shakespeare.  Zoue's  Labour  Lost,  Act  lv.  sc.  3. 
Nor  list  I  sonnet  of  my  mistress'  face, 
To  paint  some  blowesse  with  a  borrowed  grace. 

Bp.  Hall,  txi.  Sat.  1. 
Yea,  and  the  prophet  of  the  heaT'nly  lyre, 
Great  Solomon,  sings  in  the  Englteh  quire  ; 
And  is  become  a  new-found  sonnetist. 
Singing  his  love,  the  holy  spouse  of  Christ. — Id.  Sat  8. 
Leavie  groves  now  mainely  ring, 
With  each  sweet  birds  sonneting. 
Notes  that  make  the  ecchoes  long. 

Browne.  Thyrsis'  Praise  lo  Ins  Uittrt  ». 
For,  fro'  thy  makings,  milke  and  melly  flowes, 
To  feed  the  sont/slcr-swaines  with  art's  soot-meats. 

Browne.  Egl.  Willie  S,-  Wernock. 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble; 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble  ; 

Never  ending,  still  beginning. 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying  ; 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning. 
Think,  O  think,  it  worth  enjoying. 

Dryden.  Alexander's  Feast. 
I  ne'er  with  wits  or  witlings  pass'd  my  days, 
To  spread  about  the  itch  of  verse  and  praise  ; 
Nor  like  a  puppy,  daggled  through  the  town 
•So  fetch  and  cany  sing-song  up  and  down. 

Pope.  Prol.  to  Satires. 
Here  seem'd  the  singer  touch'd  at  what  he  sung, 
And  grief  a  while  delav'd  his  hand  and  tongue. 

Parnell.  To  Lord  Vise.  Bolingbroke. 
The  recitative  part  of  the  opera  requires  a  more  mas- 
culine beauty  of  expression  and  sound  :  the  other,  which 
for  want  of  a  proper  English  word)  I  must  call  the  songish 
part,  must  abound  in  the  softness  and  variety  of  numbers, 
its  principal  intention  being  to  please  the  hearing,  rather 
than  to  gratifle  the  understanding. 

Dryden    Pre!.  I"  Albion's  England. 


SIN 

In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more, 
And  silent  rows  the  sonoless  gondolier; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore, 

Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  4.  8.  3. 
A  suite  of  tales  was  published  by  George  Whetston,  a 
sonnet-writer  of  some  rank,  and  one  of  the  most  passionate 
among  us  to  bewail  the  perplexities  of  love  ! 

Warton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ill.  p.  483. 

SINGE,  v.  \      Dut.  Senghen;     Ger.  Sengen  ; 

Si'ngingly.  f  A.  S.  Scengan.  ustulare,  urere, 
adurere;  to  scorch, — to  mark  (by  scorching  or 
burning  or  by  "  nipping  cold,"  Holland's  Plinie.) 
perbups  originally  to  mark,  or  make  a  mark  or 
sign. 

To  scorch, — to  burn  so  as  to  mark  the  surface, 
not  deeper  than  the  surface. 

Thou  sayst  also,  I  walke  out  like  a  cat; 
For  who  so  wolde  senge  the  i 


:  Preestes  Tale,  T.  14,849. 

ndged,  and  bloud- 

Holland.   Plinie,  a.  xvii.  c.  24. 

The  corns  of  the  ordinarie  -wheat  Triticum,  being  parched 

or  rosted  upon  a  red  hot  yron,  are  a  present  remedie  for 

those  who  are  scorched  and  sindged  with  nipping  cold. 

Id.  lb.  b.  xxii.  c.  25. 


But  to  answer  more  home  to  the  purpose,  I  confess 
the  bodies  of  devils  may  be  not  only  warm,  but  sindginyly 
hot,  as  it  was  in  him  that  took  one  of  Melanchthon's  rela- 
tions by  the  hand,  and  so  scorched  her,  that  she  bare  the 
mark  of  it  to  her  dying  day. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  App. 

The  scorching  flames  climb  round  on  every  side  : 
Then  the  sing'd  members  they  with  skill  divide  ; 
On  these,  in  rolls  of  fat  involv'd  with  art, 
The  choicest  morsels  lay  from  every  part. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyss,;/,  h.  xiv 


And  also  I  [Richard  II 

regaly,  and  kyngely  hyghnesse,  clerelye,  frelye,  si/ngulerlyt 

and  hooly,  in  the  moost  best  maner  and  fourme  that  I  may. 

Fabyan.  Chronyele,  an.  1309. 

And  they  cotinued  daily  with  one  accorde  in  the  teple,  & 
brake  breade  in  euery  house,  and  dyd  eate  their  meate  to- 
gether, with  gladnes  and  synylenes  of  heart  prayiynge  Li.nl, 
&  had  fauoure  with  al  the  people 


-Bible,  1551.  Dedis, 


Seruauntes  be  ohedyent  vnto  youre  carnall  masters,  with 
feare  and  tremblynge  in  singleness  of  youre  heartes,  as  vnto 
Chryst.— Id.  Ephesians,  c.  6. 

Most  sorrv  truly  we  be.  that  your  grace,  (Mary]  whom  we 
should  otherwise  honour  for  the  king's  majesty's  sake,  by 
your  own  deeds  should  provoke  us  to  offend  you  ;  we  do  per- 
ceive great  discommodity  to  the  realm  by  your  grace's  sin- 

9"  ""  "'  State  Trials,  Edw.  VI.  an.  1551. 

But  singularly  before  God  is  it  called  vnrighteous  mam- 


Yet  did  false  Arehimage  her  still  pursew, 

Now  that  he  had  her  singled  from  the  crew 
Of  courteous  knights. — Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 
But  he  might  have  altered  the  shape  of  his  argument,  and 
explicated  them  better  in  single  scenes. 
Cor.  That  had  been  single  indeed. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  ii.  sc.  1 . 
That  you  may  know  my  single  charity, 


!  all  i 


Wol.  You  haue  heere  lady, 
(And  of  your  choice)  these  reuerend  fathers, 
Of  singular  integrity,  and  learning  ; 


Fr.  Single,  singulaire  ,■  It. 
Singulare ;  Sp.  Singular  ; 
Lat.  Singulus.  of  unsettled 
etymology.  Vossius  resorts 
to  the  Hebrew.  Martinius 
suggests  signatttm,  the  one 
marked.  Others — sine  angulo, 
or  seinel  unum. 

One,  only,    alone,   simple, 
particular,  individual ;   separate,  disunited. 

To  single, — to  take  one  from  more,  to  select, 
to  separate. 

Singular, — particular,  especial,  peculiar,  extra- 
ordinary, uncommon. 

And  yet  say  I  more,  that  right  as  a  singuler  persone 
sinneth'in  taking  vengeaunce  of  another  man,  right  so 
sinneth  the  juge.  if  he  do  no  vengeaunce  of  hem  that  it 
han  deserved.— Chaucer.   Tale  of  Melibeus. 


SI'NGLE,  adj.  " 

Sl'NGLE,  V. 

Sl'NGLENESS. 

Si'nglt. 

Si'ngular,  adj. 
Si'ngular,  n. 
Si'ngularist. 
Singula'ritt. 
Si' 


repenting  him  of  all  his 

Id.   The'Persones  Tale. 


But  whan  the  soule  beholdeth.  and  seeth  the  high  thought. 
that  is  to  saine  God.  than  knoweth  it  togither  the  somme 
and  singularities,  that  is  to  sain,  the  principles,  aod  eueriche 
of  hem  by  hymself.— Id.  Boecius,  b.  v. 


Innumerous  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade 

Of  new-sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 

Mellifluous.  Thomson.  Spring. 

"While  Philomel  is  ours  ;  while  in  our  shades. 

Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night, 

T!,j  *  ibir-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay.— Id.  Summer. 

And  some  have  said,  that  once  the  humorous  god, 

Resolving  all  such  scribblers  to  confound, 

For  the  short  sonnet  order'd  this  strict  bound: 

Set  rules  for  the  just  measure,  and  the  time, 

The  easy  running  and  alternate  rhvme. 

Dryden.   The  Art  of  Poetry. 
"Who  weaves  the  chaplet,  or  provides  the  bays, 
For  such  wool-gathering  w»^'/fmas  these? 

Su-ifl.  A  Poem  by  Dr.  Delany, 

aral  sonnet-maker  and  j       But  looke  that  thine  eye  be  single  and  rohbe  not  Christ  of 
pleasing  to  men  and  ,  his  honour,  asrribe  not  that  to  y*  deseruyngof  thy  woikes, 


Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  ii.  t 
So  spake  the  fervent  angel,  but  his  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  season  judg"d, 
Or  sinqular  and  rash,  whereat  rejoie'd 
Theapostat.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 


And  in  this  course  of  setting  down  medicines  even  as  I 
meet  with  any  hearbe  of  any  singularilie,  I  will  raunge  it 
there  whereas  I  know  it  to  be  most  soveraigne  and  effectunil. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxv.  c.  9. 
i  our  selves  I  know  not  how,  singu- 
the  shew  of  such  natural!  rudenesse, 
ire  in  that  disorderly  order. 

Spenser.  Epistle  to  Maistcr Hatvey. 
And  what  delight  to  be  by  such  extoll'd, 
To  live  upon  thir  tongues  and  be  thir  talk, 
Of  whom  to  be  disprais'd  were  no  small  praise, 
His  lot  who  dares  be  singularly  good. 

Milton.  Paradise  Begained,  b.  iii. 
Him  soon  she  tingled  from  the  flying  train, 
And  slew  with  ease.  Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.xi. 


Oftentimes  we  : 
larly  delighted  wil 
and  take  great  pie; 


spirits,  and  soveraigt 
the  most  fragrant  set 
pounded  with  other  things,  then  when  singly  it  self. 


[■-:..!■ 


Fuller.   Worthies.  Cornwall. 

o  show  that  the  Father  singly  is  the 
:  Christ  is  excluded  from  being  the 
sist  upon  it,  that  you  misunderstand 
d.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 


irse  and  practice  of 
en  throughly  to  live 
t  singularity  in  this 
on  upon  any  man's 


There  was  without  werre  pees, 
"Without  enuie  loue  stoode, 
Richesse  vpon  the  commune  good, 
And  not  vpon  the  singuler, 


Gods  law  is  pure  and  tingle  :  loue  t 
he  be  good  or  bad.  And  by  loue  Goi 
nede.—  Tyndall.    Workes, -p.  201. 


Con.  A. 


.  whether 


l  of  his  time.—  Wood.  Fasti  Oxon 


which  is  geuen  you  freely  by  the  ) 


,  combat.— Holin sh ed. 


.  how  the  offer  was  made  hy  king  Ed 
ng  of  more  bloudshed,  that  the  tw 
->e  matter  thus  togither  in  a.  singula 
Hhtorie  nf  England,  b.  vii.  c.  10. 


Though  according  to  the  common  < 
the  world  it  be  somewhat  si ",,/,/,:  r  fur 
up  to  the  principles  of  their  religion, 
matter  is  so  far  from  being  a  refle 
prudence,  that  it  is  a  sin(, 

Tillotson,  Ser.  1. 

But  it  being  plain,  that  there  are  besides  singulars,  other 
objects  of  the  mind  universal ;  from  whence  it  seems  to  fol- 
low, that  sensihles,  are  not  the  only  things;  some  modern 
atheisrick  "its,  have  therefore  invented  this  further  devise 
to  maintain  the  cause,  and  carry  the  business  on. 

Cudicorth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  854. 

Men  not  enduring  to  be  termed  a  foppish  simpleton, 
doting  on  speculations,  and  enslaved  to  rules;  a  fantastical 
humourist,  a  precise  bigot,  a  rigid  stoirk.  adenuire  sne.ik^hy, 
a  clownish  sinnul'inst,  c>r  nnn-cnnl'ormist  to  ordinary  usage, 
astiiTopiniatre.— Barren;  vol.  iii.  Ser.  34. 


From  'mongst  the  herd,  the 
Carefully  singled  out,  and  ri> 
With  grandeur  mock'd,  for  j 
Only  in  greater  pomp  at  last 


-  best 


rifice  decreed, 
)  bleed. 

Churchill.   The  Times. 
Even  the  pain  which  they  might  otherwise  inflict,  is  pre- 
vented by  a  consciousness   of  having,   with   singleness  of 
heart,  espoused  a  -ause  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  founded 
on  scriptural,  as  well  as  the  highest  human  authority. 

Knox.  Christian  Philosophy,  Prct 


SIN 

The  love  o{  singularity  has  too  often  a  pernicious  effect 
In  disputing  societies,  and  sometimes  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing; and  it  is  highly  prejudicial  to  that  investigation  of 
truth,  which  is  the  professed  object  of  these  institutions. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 


it  Providence  thus  singularly  provided  for  i 
5  cheer  must  have  been  salt  beef  and  pork. 
Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c. 


SI'NGULF.  \      tat.  Singultus,   a  sob  or  sigh, 
Si'ngult.        )  which  Vossius  derives  from  sin- 

gulus,  because  it  rises  separately  or  singly,  and  at 

some  interval. 

There  an  huge  heape  of  singulfes  did  oppresss 
His  strugling  soule,  and  swelling  throbs  empeach 
His  faltring  toung  with  pangs  of  drerinesse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 


,  with  sinyulfs  rife, 
ake  his  undersong. 

Id.  Colin  Ctout's  come  Home  again. 

?  stopt  from  eyther  eye 


SI'NISTER.    ^        Fr.  Sinistre  .     It.  Sinistra  , 
Si'nisterly.       I    Sp.  Siniestro,-     Lat.  Sinister, 
SiNisTRons.        J  from  the  Gr.  Apt<rrcpos,  which 
Si'nistrously.  )  the    editor   of   Lennep,    with 
some  speciousness,  considers  to  be  the  comparative 
form   of  an   obsolete  adjective   Apis,   vehemens,   a 
particle  of  which  remains  in  apt,  vehementer,  apt- 
•crepeis ,  vehementior  ;  and  thence,  pejor,  magis,  in- 
faustus,   &c.       And   thence,   it  must   be   added, 
sinister  is  opposed  to  dexter,  (qv. ) 
In  English,  the  common  usage,  is — 
Opposed  to  the  right,  (sc.  hand;)  left,  on  the 
left-hand. 

Opposed  to  right ;  ill  or  evil,  treacherous. 
Opposed  to  good,  or  good  fortune  ;  unfortunate, 
unlucky. 

I  thought 
again,  vpo  s 


Fox  doubts  not  to  say,  '  That  as  general  councils  1 
"    en  observed  to  err,  so  princes  and  parliam 
'nformed  by  s' 


i  hotely  lmdt'k'ii  ru;.-iM  him  in  force  hi  to  for- 
beare  his  suite  of  the  premunire,  the  byshop  therefore  did 
the  more  forbeare.— Srr  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  297. 

And  why  should  you  so  sinisterly  judge  the  prince,  that 
if  ye  had  shewed  these  same  unto  him,  he  would  have 
thought  that  ye  had  brought  ih;it  UW  unto  him,  more  for  the 
etrengthning  and  confirmation  of  your  opinion,  than  for  any 


And  understood  no 
Rather  than  solid  i 
Crooked  by  nature,  ben 

The  heavens  admit  not  these  sinister  and  dexter  respects; 
there  being  in  them  no  diversity  or  difference,  but  a  simpli- 
city of  parts,  and  equiformity  in  motion  continually  succeed- 
ing each  other. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

For  he  concludes  the  Pythagoreans  to  have  held  two  such 
substantial  principles  of  good  ami  evil,  merely  because  they 
sometimes  talkt  of  the  contrarieties  and  conjugations  of 
things,  such  as  imile  and  infinite,  dextrous  and  sinistrous, 
eaven  and  odd,  and  the  like. 

Cudworih.  Intellectual  System,  p.  221. 
Many  in    their  infancy  arc   sinistrously   disposed,   and 
divers  continue  all  their  life  left-handed. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 


Thai 


:  eagle, 


•  hearts  with  fright, 


SIN 

It  proves  that  the  man  to  whom  it  is  shewn,  has  left  his 
merit  to  stand  or  fall,  as  it  mipht  be  able  of  itself;  and  in 
the  honesty  of  an  upright  and  ingenuous  spirit,  has  scorned 
arts  to  repel  the  weapons  of 
ter  Evenings,  Even.  40. 


>iNK,n.         >( 
l.'NK.NO,B./c 


'unka  ;  Dut.  Sincken  ; 
Ger.  Sinker;  A.  S.  Sine- an,  sen- 
Goth.  Sigu-an;  deponere, 
subsidere,  deprimere,  demergere ;  to  put  or  place 
down,  to  set  or  settle  down :  sine,  in  A.  S.  was 
applied  to  any  deposit,  hoard,  treasure ;  con- 
sequentially— to  any  collection,  to  riches,  filth  col- 
lected and  deposited. 

To  set  or  settle  or  cause  to  settle  down  ;  to 
press  down,  to  depress,  to  lower,  to  degrade;  to 
subside,  to  submerge  ;  to  fall  down,  to  decay. 

A  sink,— that  through  which  any  thing  settles 
down,  or  descends;  in   which  (filth  or  foulness, 
lit.  and  met. )  is  deposited,  or  deposits  itself. 
But  if  they  weren  wrought  of  lime  and  ston  ; 
They  percen  so,  that  thur-h  the  wall  they  gon ; 
And  som  of  hem  ,w ».'.-.■  doun  into  the  ground, 
(Thus  ■ 


Chaucer.   The  Chanones  Ye  man 


Tale, 


16,3 


Full! 


?  in  to  my  witte. —Gower.  Con.  A. 


So  good  a  part  so  hard  a  happe  should  have  1 

A  sweete  perfume  to  fall  into  a  sinke, 

Gascoigne.    The  Fruites  of  Wane. 

The  bailife  that  had  the  charge  of  the  puhlick  sinkes 
vaulted  under  the  ground,  dealt  with  Scaurus  for  good 
securitie.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvi.  c.  2. 

Whose  corage  when  the  feend  perceiv'd  to  shrinke, 
She  poured  forth  out  of  her  hellish  sinke 
Her  fruit  full  cursed  spawne  of  serpents  small, 
(Deformed  monsters,  fowle,  and  blacke  as  inke.) 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1, 


Return,  then,  heroes!  and  our  answer  bear, 

The  glorious  combat  is  no  more  my  care ; 

Not  till,  anihUt  vn  snikiotj  navy  slain, 

The  blood  of  Greeks  shall  dye  the  sable  main. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix, 

In  short,  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  stamp,  and  the  im- 
probability of  notifying  a  bloody  battel  will,  I  am  afraid 
both  concur  to  the.. linking  of  those  thin  folios,  which  have 
every  other  day  retailed  to  us  the  History  of  Europe  i'oi 
several  years  last  past.—  Spectator   No.  445. 

"When  we  are  in  want  of  necessaries,  we  must  part  with 

all  suneiih.itics  ;   of  which  the  value,  as  it  rises  in  times  ol 
'  prosperity,   so  it  sinks  in  times  of  poverty  anrj 


SIR 

Here  Ouse,  slow  winding  through  a  level  plain 
Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er, 
Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 
Delighted.  Cowper.   Task,  b.  I. 

But  what  is  less  known,  and  probably  more  deserving 
curiosity,  is  that  they  [rivers]  run  in  a  more  direct  channel 
as  they  immediately  leave  their  sources  ;  and  that  their 
sinuosities  and  turnings  become  more  numerous  as  they 
proceed.— Goldsmit h.  Animated  Nature,  pt.  i.  c.  14. 


SIP,  n. 


^  Dut 
>  bere ; 
/      To 


ut,  Sippen  ;     A.  S.  Sip-an,   sor- 
see  To  Sep. 
Si'ppet.  )       To  draw   up   small   quantities  of 
liquid  by  the  lips  ;  to  drink  or  imbibe  small  po- 
tions, small  quantities. 

Thus  serueth  he,  without  meat  or  sip- 
Chaucer.  Q.  Anelida  and  false  Arcitc. 
And  ye  wil  geve  me  a  sippet 

Of  your  stale  ale.  Skelton.  Elinour  Rumming. 

As  melting  honey  dropping  from  the  comb, 
So  still  the  words,  that  >  irmn  between  thy  lips, 
Thy  lips,  where  smiling  sweetness  I; ftps  her  home, 
And  heav'nly  eloquence  pure  manna  sips. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Victory  #  Triumph. 

But  this  will  cure  all  strait,  one  tip  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight. 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.  Milton.  Comut. 


Estif.  Green  goose  you  are  now  in 
Beaum.  fyFLetch.  Rule  a  Wife  %  ha 

ippels. 

n  a  Wife,  Act 

V..C.1. 

Ridotta  tips  and  dances,  till  she  see 

The  doubling  lustres  dance  as  fast  as  she. 

Pope.  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ij 

Sat.  1. 

Charles  sipped  a  little  of  the  poisonous  draught,  but 
however  to  infect  his  whole  conduct. 

Bolingbroke.  On  Parties 

enough 
Let.  2. 

"  Adieu,"  Vinosa  cries,  ere  yet  he  sips 
The  purple  bumper  trembling  at  his  lips, 
"  Adieu  to  all  morality  !  if  grace 
Make  works  a  vain  ingredient  in  the  case." 

SI'PHON.     Lat.  Sipho;  Gr 

Sufitui/.   from  the 

distress.— Smith.    Wealth  of  Nations,  b. : 

SIN  QUE,  i.e.  Cinque,  qv. 


Beau 


%  Fletch.  A  Wife  for  a  Moneth,  Act  i 


SI'NUOUS.  ^      Vr.Sinuevx:  U.Sinudso;  Lat. 

SiNto'siTY.      I   Sinuosus,  from  shirts,  a  bay,  or 

Si'nuated.      f  bow;     a   curve   or   curvature, 

Sinua'tion.    J  plait  or  fold. 

Bowing  or  bending,  curving,  winding. 
It  would  be  tryed,  how,  and  with  what  proportion  of  dis- 
dvanta-e,  the  voice  would  be  carried  in  an  horn,  which  is 
line  arched  ;  or  in  a  trumpet,  which  is  a  line  retorted  ;  or 

Bacon.  Nalurall  Historic,  §  132. 
Thesf 


StH.-.n 


The  reason  was,  that  he  [Nathanael]  was  a  man  without 
guile:  h?  had  an  honest  and  upright  hearr.  no  sinister  or 
secular  ends  to  serve,  no  evil  affections  to  mislead  him  ; 
therefore  was  he  fitly  disposed  both  to  believe  and  erabr; 
the  Gospel.— Waterland.  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  58, 


V-  tliir  ].M,rr  dimension  drew, 
:e  ground  with  sinuous  trace. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi 

Meander  is  a  river  in  Lycia,  a  province  of  Natolia,  or  Ast 

Minor,  famous  for  the  sinuosity  and  often  returning  ih'-ren 

Drayton.  Rosamond  to  K.  Henry,  Annotation 


nd  more  sinuated.- 

The  humane  brain  is,  in  proportion  to  thr  bodv,  muc 
larger  than  the  brains  of  brutes,  having  regard  to  the  siz 
and  proportion  of  their  bodies,  and  fuller  ■  t  .-rfractus,  c 
I  tinuations.—Hate.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  6J>- 


sound  which  liquids  make  when  the  si/ihnn  is  drawn 
out;  or  rather  from  the  Hebrew,  (Vossius.) 
Beneath  th'  incessant  weeping  of  these  drains, 


In  rainbow  dews  their  crystal  to  the  sun  ; 
Or  sink  in  subterranean  cisterns  deep; 
That  so,  through  leaden  siphons  upward  drawn, 
Those  streams  may  leap  fantastic. 

Mason.    The  English  Garden,  b.  iii. 

SIR.  )       Fr.  Sieur,  sire;   It.  Ser,  sere,  dominus, 
Sire,  (contracted  (Skinner)  from  the  Fr.  Seig- 
neur;  It.  Signore ;    Lat.  Senior.     (See   Senior.) 
Applied  first  to_ 

Seniors  or  elders, — then  as  a  title  of  rank,  of 
respect  generally.  Sir?  (Skinner  adds)  is  na- 
turally the  master  (dominus)  of  the  family  ;  it  is 
the  elder  of  a  family  or  race,  the  progenitor,  the 
parent. 

"  Sire,"  qnod  heo,  "  bi  hye  Godes,  Lordes  of  alle  thyng, 
Y  loue  more  thi  leue  lyf  than  al  that  in  the  world  ys." 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  30. 
And  suthe  ich  sauh  hym  sute.  as  he  a  sure  were. 

Piers' Plouhman,  p.  143. 
nd  my  lord, 


"Sire  knight,"  (quod  he)  "  my  maistei 
Now  draweth  cutte,  for  that  is  min  ac< 
Cometh  nere,"  (quod  he)  "  my  lady  pri 
And  ye,  sire  clerk,  let  it  he  > 
Nestudieth  nought,  lay  hand  to.  every  man." 

Chaucer.   Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V. 
Than  spake  our  hoste  with  rude  speche  and  bold: 
And  sayd  unto  the  Nonnes  Preest  anon, 
"  Come  nere.  thou  Preest.  come  hither,  thou  sire  Jot 
Telle  us  swiche  thing,  as  ui.iv  our  hertes  ulade." 

Id.   The  Nonnes  Precsfes  Prologue,  v.  14 
"  Upon  a  night  .Tnnkin,  that  was  our  sire, 
Red  on  hi*  honk,  as  'he  sat-  by  (lie  fire." 

Chaucer.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  ( 
Paine  and  distresse,  sickenesse,  and  ire, 
And  melanchnlly  that  angrie  Aire, 
Ben  of  her  paleis  senatours.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose* 
This  hachiler  was  tho  counsailed 
And  wedded,  and  of  thilke  empire 
He  was  cr 


The  most  ragged 
is  no  lesee  the  a  syr,  which  ii 
John,  tyr  Thomas,  syr  William 


hath  receiued.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.ii, 
idle  idiote  amonge  theyro* 


SIS 


O  worthinesse  of  nature,  hreed  of  greatnesse ! 
"Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  .o/re  base." 

Shakespeare.  Cymbetine,  Activ.  sc.  2. 

Be  not  angrie 

(Most  mighty  princesse)  that  I  haue  adu-ntur'd 
To  try  your  taking  of  a  false  report,  which  hath 

'     *  'i  confirmation  your  great  judgement, 

:'—ld.  lb.  Act  i.  sc.  7. 
SI'REN.     Lat.  Siren  ;  Gr.  Selves,  from  c<p-ew, 
nectere,  vincire,   because   they  hind  or  hold   fast 
listeners  to  their  sons; ;    or  from  crvpav,  trahere, 
because  they  attract  them. 

Song  of  meremaidens  of  the  see, 

That  for  hir  singen  is  so  clere: 

Though  we  meremaidens  clepe  hem  here 

In  English,  as  is  our  vsaunce, 

Men  clepe  hem  sereins  in  Fraunce. — Chaucer.  R.  of  the  It. 

Over-against  the  creeke  Paestanum,  there  is  Leucasia, 
called  so  of  a  meremaid  or  sirene  there  buried. 

Holland.  Pliaie,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 


He  also  is  so  skill'd  at  the  soft  w 

apon, 

that  by  the  fair 

isinuating  carriage,  by  the  help  of 

r  ■■  ]io 

son.  wiiisper  in 

estruction  to  the  soul. — Hammond, 

vol.  iv 

Ser.  1. 

First    to  the  sirens  ye  shall  come,  t 

tat  ta 

,,- 

The  minds  of  all  mm.  whom  iheV 

With  their  attractions.     Whosoeue 

■  shall 

(For  want  of  knowledge  mou'd)  bu 

the  call 

Of  anv. •<>>•„.    1.-   ■ 

Hell,  wife  and  ehl    ',e.,       ■ 

That  neuer  home  tunics  his  aflecti 

Nor  they  take  joy  in  him.  :.   . 

''«,,«„,,  b.  xii. 

Next,  -where  the  sirens  dwell,  von 

Their  song  is  death,  and  makes  de 

Unblest,  the  man,  whom  music  ■■  i 

Nigh  the  curst  shore,  UK 

No  more  that  wretch  BE 

His  blooming  offspring,  i a  1    ■ 

Pope.   1!   -ner.   Odyssot.  h.  xii. 

SIRO'CCO.  It.Sirdcco,  scildcco ;  Fr.  Sirocco, 
siroch.  Menage  fashions  it  from  Eimis.  Skinner 
thinks  it  may  be  cental  Syrincus.  or  blowing  from 
Syria,  which  lies  south-east  of  Italy.  Libeccio, 
is  Lybian,  or  African. 

Thwart  of  these  as  fierce 

Forth  rush  the  Levant  ai.d  the  Ponent  windes 

Eurus  and  Zephir  with  thir  lateral  noise, 

Sirocco,  and  I.ibecchio  —Milton.   Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

1  ought  not  to  complain  :  for  though  it  is  a  sirocco,  and  a 
heavy  rain,  I  have  not  yawned  these  two  days. 

Byron.  Diary,  Jan.  8,  1S21. 

SI'RRAH.  The  writing;  of  this  word  by 
Holland.  Sirr-ha.  seems  to  confirm  the  etymology 
of   Minshew — Sir  ha!    adopted  by   Skinner  and 


She  seeing  mine  eyes  still  on  her  were, 
Seen,  smilingly,  quoth  she, 
Sirrah .'  look  to  your  rudder  there, 
Why  look'sl  thou  thus  at  me ! 

Drayton.    Tin'  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  7. 

Apelles  could  not  endure  that,  but  putting  forth  his  head 
from  behind   the   painted  table,   and  scorning   thus  to  be 
checked  andreprooved,  SiYrAiMijuorh  1m. j  remember  you  are 
higher  I  advise 
.xxxv.  c.  10. 

SIRT.  See  Syrtes.  Minshew  says, —  Sirtes, 
sandy  places  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Africa,  where 
the  sands  are  moved  in  waves.  Lat.  Syrtes,  from 
-S.vp.sw,  trahere,  to  draw  together.  See  the  quota- 
tion from  Sallust. 

They  discovered  the  immense  and  vast  ocean  of  the 
courts  to  be  all  over  full  of  flats,  shelves,  shallows,  quick- 
sands, crags,  rocks,  gulfs,  whirlpools,  sirts,  &c. 

Transl.  o/Boccalini,  (1626,)  p.  42. 

When  the  sea  begins  to  swell,  and  to  be  agitated  by  the 
winds,  the  waves  roll  along  with  them  slime,  sand,  and 
stones  of  a  prodigious  size  ;  so  that  as  the  wind  shifts,  the 
bed  of  the  waters  changes  :  and  from  this  quality  of  dragging 
their  channel  they  derive  their  name  syrtes. 

Hose.  Sallust.  The  Warayainst  Jugurlha,  p.  2 

3I'RUP,  or^l  Fr.  Si/rop  ,•  It.  Sirdppo ;  Low 
Sirnpiis  or  syrupus ;  from 
!  ottos,  succus  Syriacus, 
the  use  of  si/rups  orig^ 
Hated  with  the  Syrians  (Becman);  or  from  the 
Arab.  Sirab,  a  drink,  a  potion,  a  medicated  drink. 
See  Vossius  and  S/tinner. 


SI'RUP,  or^       Fr.  Sv, 
Sv'rup.  I  Lat.  Sin 

Si'ropt.  (  Gr.  Supta 

Si'rutv.        J  because  t 


The  pope  hath  great  prouisi 
get  him  of  the  best  that  may  1 
dayntely  *o  make  digestion,  w 
coloured  out  of  kynde. — Frylh. 


They'll  fetch  you  conserve  from  the  hip, 
And  lav  it  softly  on  your  lip, 
Through  their  nibbling  bill-  they'll  chirup 
And  fluttering  feed  you  with  the  sirup. 

Id.  The  Muses'  Elysium.  Nymph.  2 
Yet  when  there  haps  a  honey  fall, 

We'll  lick  the  syrupt  leaves ; 
And  tell  the  bees,  that  their's  is  gall 

To  this  upon  the  greaves.—  Id.   The  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

Apples  are  of  a  syrupy  tenacious  nature.— 

The  juice  which  trickles  into  these  vesseli 
persons  who  climb  the  trees  for  that  purpose,  morning  and 
evening,  and  is  the  common  drink  of  every  individual  upon 
the  island  ;  yet  a  much  greater  quantity  is  drawn  off  than  is 
consumed  in  this  use.  and  of  the  surplus  they  make  both  a 
syrup  and  coarse  sugar. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 


Knox.  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  3. 

SI'STER,  n.  ~\        A.  S.    Swcoster,    siveostor  ,■ 

Si'ster,  r.        I  Goth.  Sivlstar;     Dut.  Sustar  ,• 

Si'sterhood.   f  Ger.  Schwesler ;     Sw.    St/stcr. 

Si'sterlv.       J  Hire  thinks  the  labours  of  ety- 

nioloo-lsts  upon  the  origin  of  this  word  have  been 

hitherto  in  vain.      See  them  in  Wachter.     Swces, 

is  sut.-s,  proprius;  swa-sre  mrry.  proprius  cognatus; 

S'nryre     ttimi.     proprium    filium.        Siccestre,    or 

siceuster,  may  be  a  female  born  of  his  or  her  own 

parents,  of  the  same  parents  of  her-  or  him-self, 

of  his  or  her  own  blood ;    i.  e.   of  any  one  so 

related. 

Females  by  the  same  parents  are  sisters  ;  males 
and  females,  so  related,  are  brothers  and  sisters. 
More  extensively  applied  to  female  relations ; 
females  of  the  same  kin  or  kind ;  of  the  same 
society  or  association. 
For  he  (Lear]  seide,  thou  ne  louest  me  nogt  as  thi  sostren 

doth, 
Ac  despisest  me  in  myn  olde  Hue. — It.  Gloucester,  p.  31: 

His  moder  was  Sibriht  sister,  that  was  a  fole  k3*ng. 

R.  Brunnc,  p.  14. 
Ther  ben  sevene  lustres  that  serven  Truthe  evere. 

Piers  Ploahman,  p.  125. 
Put  hisidis  the  cross  of  .Thcsus  stooden  his  moder  and  the 
sislir  of  his  modir  Marie  Cleophe  and  Marie  Maudeleyn. 

Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  19. 
Then  stode  by  the  crosse  of  Jesus  -liis  mother,  and  his 
mothers  srsfrr.  Marve  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalene.— Bible.  1551.  lb. 

So  song  the  mightv  muse  she, 
That  cleped  is  Caliope, 
And  her  seuen  sisterne  eke. 

Chaucer.  The  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 
Phedra  hir  vonge  suster  eke, 
A  lustie  ma'ide,  a  sohre,  a  meke, 
Fulfilled  of  all  curtosie, 
For  snsterhode  and  companie 
Of  loue,  whichc  was  hem  betwene, 
To  see  hir  suster  be  made  a  quene, 
Hir  fader  ltfte.  Golfer.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Cat.  Yes,  I  do  service  for  your  sister  here, 
That  brings  my  own  poor  child  to  timeless  death. ; 
She  loves  your  friend  Amintor,  such  another  false-hearted 

Bcaum.  #  Fletch.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Thus  have  I  given  your  lordship  the  best  account  I  could 
of  the  s/sd'r-dialects  of  the  Italian.  Spanish,  and  French. 

Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  59. 
And  after  much  debatement 

And  I  did'yeeld  to  him. 

Shakespeare.   Mcas.for  Meas.  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

And  with  her  neeld  composes 

Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or  berry  ; 
That  even  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses. 

Shakespeare.  Pericles,  Act  v.  Ch. 


Mil. 


Runs  breathless  to  the  place,  and  breaks  the  crowd. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis.  b.  Iv. 
Well  then  we  hear  no  more  of  this  sisterly  resemblance 
[of  Christianity]  to  Platonism. 

Warburton.  Bolingbroke's  Philosophy,  Let.  3, 
1742 


SIT 

SIT,  v,  Mr.  Tyrwbitt  says, — to  become,  to  suit 
with  ;  and  it  may  be  that  suit  is  the  word  intended, 
though  written  without  the  u. 

To  sit  as  a  garment, — easily,  becomingly,  grace- 
fully ;  and  hence,  to  fit  or  befit,  to  beseem,  is  the 
usual  explanation. 

The  Fr.  //  sied,  quoted  by  Mr.  Todd  in  his 
Note  on  Spenser,  countenances  this,  though  Cot- 
grave  (ed.  1673, )  writes, — this  garment  becomes, 
beseems,  lefts  or  Jits  him  well.  To  this  may  be 
added  that  Chaucer  writes, — it  sate,  in  the  past 
tense. 

My  word  shal  stand,  that  warne  I  you  certain  : 

I  am  king,  it  sit  me  not  to  be. 

Chaucer.   The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  10,189. 

But  as  for  me,  I  say  that  evil  it  sit 

To  assay  a  v.il  whan  that  it  is  no  nede, 

And  putten  hire  in  anguish  and  in  drede. 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Tule,  v.  8336. 


>  sing; 


I  lustcly 


i  well  and  seemely : 


For  thy  my  sonne,  if  thou  wolt  loue, 

It  silte  the  well  to  leaue  pride, 

And  take  humblesse  on  thy  side, 

The  more  of  grace  thou  shalt  gete.— Gowcr.  Con. 

For  if  men  shonlde  trouthe  seche, 

And  finde  it  not  within  a  kynge, 

It  were  an  vnsittende  thynge. 


Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 


^       Sw.  Silta  ;  Dut.  Sitten  ,  Ger. 
vStteen;   A.S.  Sitlan ;  Goth.  Sit. 


But  shephcards  fas  Algrind  used  t 
Mought  not  live  ylike  : 
With  them  it  sits  to  care  for  their  1 
Enaunter  their  heritage  doe  impaire. 

Spenser.  The  Shcpheard's  Calender.  May. 

The.  The  nightingale  is  sovereigne  of  song, 
Before  him  sits  the  titmouse  silent  bee; 
And  I,  unfit  to  thrust  in  skilfull  throng, 
Should  Colin  make  iudge  of  my  fooleree. 

Id.  lb.  November. 

SIT, 

Sl'TTt..,. 

Si'ttino,  n.  J  an,  sedere  : 

To  sit,  (or  to  set,) — to  place  or  put,  to  be  or 
cause  to  be  in  any  place,  position,  or  posture,  in 
any  state,  situation  or  condition  •  applied  to  a 
state  of  rest, — to  be  at  rest;  to  continue  at  rest; 
to  reside,  to  dwell,  to  abide :  applied  to  a  posture 
of  rest,  as  distinguished  from  standing  or  kneel- 
ing,— to  place  or  put,  to  be  or  cause  to  be  in  a 
seat ;  in  a  seat  of  power  or  authority. 

Set,  and  sit,  differ  in  usage  only.      See  Lie. 

Set  that  down,  sit  down,  (sc' yourself.)  Tiie 
usage  of  sit  is  more  restricted  than  that  of  set ;  it 
is  more  commonly  applied  to  the  posture  of  the 
body. 

For  who  is  gretter  :  he  that  siltith  at  the  mete,  or  he  that 
mvnvstrith  1  whir  not  lie  that  siitilh  at  the  mete  ?  and  I  am 
ill  the  mvddil  of  you  as  he  that  mvnystrith. 

trietif.  Luk,  c.  22. 

For  whether  is  greater,  he  that  syttelh  at  meate  :  or  he 
that  serueth?  Is  not  he  that  soil,//,  at  meate  I  And  I  am 
amonge  you,  as  he  that  mynistreth. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

But  at  thelaste  whanne  the  ellevene  disciplis  saten  at  the 
mete,  Jhesus  apperide  to  hem  and  reprevede  the  unbileve 
of  hem  and  the  hardnesse  of  herte  for  thei  bileviden  not  to 
hem  that  hai'nleii  seven  that  he  was  risun  fro  deeth. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  16. 

After  that,  he  appered  vnto  the  eleuen  as  they  sate  at 
meate:  and  caste  in  their  teth  their  vnbeleve  and  hardnes 
of  herte  :  because  they  beleued  not  them  whiche  had  sene 
him  after  his  resurrection. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 


I  vis  he  silteth  so  ncrcmine  hart, 

To  speake  of  him  at  eve  or  morrow, 

It  cureth  me  of  all  my  sorrow.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

There  founden  thei  at  home  sittynge 

Lucrece  his  wife  all  enuironed 

With  women,  whiche  were  abandoned 

To  werche.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Which  rynge  bare  of  obliuion 

The  name,  and  that  was  by  reason 

That  where  on  a  finger  it  sale, 

Anone  his  loue  he  so  foryate. 

As  though  he  had  it  neuer  knowe.— Id.  lb.  b.  fa. 


SIZ 


The  said  lord  president  and  council  shall  keep  four  gene- 
ral sittings  or  session  in  the  year,  every  of  them  to  continue 
by  the  space  of  one  whole  month. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  b.  i.  pt.u.  No.  56. 

Thou  from  the  first 

Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread 
Dove-like  sn/sl  brooding  c 

For  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the 

Millions  that  stand  in  arms,  and  longii 
The  signal  to  ascend,  sit  lingun^  here 

Accept  this  dark  opprobrious  den  of  sh 
The  prison  of  his  tyranny  whoreigns 


t  delay?  Id.  lb. 

They  were  contented  to  adjourn  tbeai  houses 


done  for  some  days, 
Up  the  Guild-Hail  chi 


they  had 
ppoint  committees,  qualified 


Nor  did  the  shores  and  woods  appear  less  destttude  of  v 
ml ;  so  that  we  hoped  to  enjoy  with  ease,  what,  m 
ituation,  might  be  called  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  1.  ( 


SITHE,  (* 
SITHE. 

Sl'THED, 

Soy 


5-} 


,)     See  Since. 

A.  S.  Sithe ;  and  although 
written  without  the  c,  it  may  be 
from  A.  S.  Scead-an,  to  sever  or 


separate :  or  otherwise  from  A.  S.  Sig-an,    Sw. 
Sia-a,  procidere. 
That  which  severs,  cuts,  mows,  hews. 


Clar.jujoh. 


>took     Fnrtliose 
Wars,  b.iv.  \m^'~Z 


le  very  sythes,  there  be  tr 
iebe  shorter  than  ftlier,  e 
Plinie,  b.xviii.  C.2S. 


j  handle  and 


SITE.  ~\       Also  written  scite. 

Si'ted.  j       Barb.  Lat.  Situare;  Vr.Situer; 

Si'tuate.  \-U.Sito,  situare  ;  Sp.Sitio.situar; 
Si'tuated.  I  Lat.  Situs,  which  Vossius  derives 
Situa'tion.  J  from  sin-ere,  nam  unumquodque 
ibi  situm  est,  hoc  est,  positum,  ubi  illud  sivimus, 
hoc  est,  liquimus.  It  seems  more  easily  (consi- 
dering its  meaning)  to  be  formed  from  the  obsolete 
past  part,  of  sistere,  sistitum,  sistum,  situm. 

The  place  on  which  any  thing  stands ;  place, 
locality ;  seat,  or  settlement ;  the  state  or  condition  ; 
the  circumstances  within  which  any  one  stands  or 
is  placed. 

"We  ask  nothing  in  gift  to  the  foundation,  hut  only  the 
house  and  scite,  the  residue  for  the  accustomed  rent. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  pt.  ii.  No.  30. 

Set  out  with  all  this  pomp,  when  this  imperial  stream, 

[Thames] 

Himself  establish'd  sees  amidst  his  watry  realm 

His  much-lov'd  Henley  leaves,  and  proudly  doth  pursut 

His  wood-nymph  Windsor's  seat,  her  lovely  sib>  t o  view. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  15. 

The  other  but  a  child, 

Compared  with  her  phere,  and  Inglewood  is  call'd, 
Both  in  their  pleasant  scitcs,  most  happily  install'd. 

Id.  lb.  s.  30. 
These  spacious  streets,  where  every  private  house 
Appears  a  palace  to  receive  a  king : 
The  site,  the  wealth,  the  beauty  oi  the  place, 
Will  soon  inform  thee  'tis  imperious  Rome, 
Rome,  the  great  mistrts  of  tin-  eonquer'd  world. 

Beaum.  %  Ftelcti.   The  Prophetess,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
It  sited  was  in  fruitful  soyle  of  old. 
And  girt  in  with  two  walls  on  either  side. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queeuc. 


He  [King  Hen.  VIII.]  conferred  on  him  [John  Tn-j.n 
well]  and  his  heirs  the  rich  demesne  and  scite  of  vlubll.  ton 
a  mitred  abby  in  Dorsetshire,  possessed  at  this  day  by  hi: 
posterity.— Fuller.    Worthies.  Cornwall. 

Without  the  hall,  and  close  vpon  the  gate, 
j  orchard  ground  \ 


Time  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun, 

Nor  youth  all  quit  ;  but.  spite  (if  heaven's  fell  rage, 

H„,n  ■  boat, ly  j.oep'd  tlirnu  ;b  lattice  of  se.ir'd  age.  _ 

Shakespeare.  A  Loccr's  Complaint. 
The  stooping  syihrionn.  tiuit  ibii'u  barb  the  field, 
Thou  mak'st  wink  sure  ;  in  night  all  creatures  sleep. 

Marston.  Malcontent. 
Time,  cruel  time,  come  and  subdue  that  brow, 
Which  conquers  all  but  these  ;  and  thee  too  stays, 
As  if  she  were  exempt  from  scythe  or  bow, 
From  love  or  years  uusuliject  to  decays. — Daniel,  s.  23. 

Thou  saw'st  g: 
Whe 


The  seeking  for  a  fortu 
game  :  it  is  a  hundred  tc 
er  all;  especially,  i 


then,  is  but  a  desperate  after- 

e,  if  a  man  fling  two  sixes  and 

:  hand  be  no  luckier  than  mine. 

Cowley.  The  Danger  of  Procrastination. 


\  i.e.  to 
>  to  impost 
J  or  sessiot 


assise,  to  cess  or  assess  ; 

pose  a  tax  or  rate  at  an  assize 

session  ;  generally — to  impose  a 

rate  the  measure,  weight,  quan- 


ships  through  these  thy 


the  sharp-edg'd  scythe  shears  up  the  spiring 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  "   '" 
2  Qu.  Honoured  Hippolita 
Most  dreaded  Amazonian,  thou  hast  slain 


■  Flelch.   The  Two  Noble  Kinsman,  Act  i.  sc. 


j  roll'd.  Glover.  Leonidas,  b.  IV. 

lelinus  call'd  his  painted  tribes  around, 

wept  toe  pub-  1.  eions  with  the  scythed  car, 
While  bellied  Cresar  fled  to  gain 
in  easier  triumph  on  Pharsalia's  plain. 

Warton,   Ode  21. 

Fr.  Six;  It.  SU;  Sp.  Seiz; 
Lat  Sex;  Gr.  E|,  undoubtedly 
(says  Lennep)  from  exeiV>  though 
the  cause  of  signification  is  not 
]  plain.  Scheidius  conjectures  that  it  is  €k,  or  e|, 
beyond,  in  addition  to,  (from  an  obsolete  verb 
sig'nifrins;  cedere,  accedere  ;  the  root  is  probably 
the  verb  ic-an,  to  eke,  to  add,)  and  applied— to  the 
1  number  one  more  than  fine,  i.e.  than  the  number 
of  fingers  on  the  hand  ;  or  to  the  first  unit  added 
from  the  second  hand  to  the  number  five  already 
i  counted  on  the  first. 

I       Six-teen,— six  and  ten  ;  six-It/,— six  tens,  or  six 
times  ten. 


SIZE, 

Si'za'r. 

tax,  a  rate  ; 

tity,  portion. 

A  size  at  Cambridge  is  a  portion  of  bread  or 
drink,  which  scholars  (sizars)  have  at  the  buttery. 
To  size  is  to  set  down  how  much  they  take  on 
their  names  in  the  buttery  book.  (Minshew.) 
Continual  claims  I've  made,  injunctions  got 
To  stay  my  rival's  suit,  ilia;  be  should  not 
Proceed  ;  spare  me,  In  Hillary  term  I  went; 
You  said,  if  I  return'd  next  'size  in  Lent, 
I  should  be  in  remitter  of  your  grace.  Donne,  Sat.  2. 

There  was  also  a  statute,  for  the  dispersing  of  the  standard 
of  the  Excbequor,  throughout  England ;  thereby  to  size 
weights  and  measures;  and  two  or  three  more  of  less  im- 
portance.—Bacon.  Men.  VII.  p.  101. 

SIZE,  n.  ^  See  Size, ante.  Stze.asappliedto 
Size,  v.  >iwtt,  seems  tobeto(seeiS/i»tner,) — 
Si'zeable.  J  A  rated,  apportioned,  propor- 
tioned, bulk,  bigness,  largeness,  (magnitude  or 
quantity ; )  proportioned  to  some  standard ;  of 
usual  growth,  or  stature :  as,  a  man  of  good  size, 
a  tree  of  good  size. 

To  size, — to  apportion,  to  arrange  or  rank  ac- 
cording  to  bulk  ;  to  give  bulk  or  bigness  to. 

Sizes  in  Shakespeare  (Lear),— is  apportioned, 
settled  measure  or  quantity. 

The  act  spoken  of  in  Fabyan  is  called  in  Rastal, 
"  An  acte  for  assize  of  fuel ;"  and  it  fixes  the  quan- 
tity of  coals  to  a  sack,  and  the  dimensions  of 
different  sorts  of  fire-wood,  shides,  billets,  fag- 
gots, &C 

■e  -was  an  acte  of  parliament  for  wood  and  coal 
le  sis  ■  after  the  purification  of  our  ladie,  that 
yere  of  our  Lorde  1543  that  no  man  shall  bar- 
gaine,  sell,  bryng,  or  conueigh  of  any  other  sise,  tobevttered 
or  soldc,  ypon  pain  of  furfaiture. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle.  Henry  VIII.  continued. 
When  as  the  age  was  long,  the  size  was  great ; 
Man's  growth  confess'd  and  recompens'd  the  meate  ; 
So  spacious  and  large,  that  every  soul 
Did  a  fair  kingdom  and  large  realm  control. 

Donne.  Anatomy  of  the  World,  p.  177. 

Tis  not  in  thee 

To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  trains 

To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes 

And  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  holt 

Against  my  comming  in.— Shakes.   Lear,  Act.  ii.se.  4. 

Now  what  my  1 


Ofr, 


,    led 


l  loftie  quickset. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b. ' 


Had  habitable  situalu, 

Three  colours,  black, 

So  graceful 


Id.  lb.  b.  xxiii. 


I  red,  and  white, 


Swift.  The  Progress  of  Beauty. 
Borne  away 

On  swelling  tboip.'lit,  his  wafted  spirit  flies 
To  the  vain  bosom  of  his  distant  fair; 


Indeed  if  we  consider  the  advantage  of  its  scihm  • 
ve  may  find  it  surpassing  most  places  for  health  and  pleasure 
n  America;  for  the  country  about  it  is  of  n  sendv  soil,  which 
toon  drinks  up  all  the  rain  that  falls,  to  which  these  parts 
ire  much  subject.— Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1685. 

Thus  situated,  we  began  to  clear  places  in  the  woods,  in 
>rder  to  set  up  the  astronomer's  observatory,  the  forge  to 
repair  our  iron  work,  tents  for  the  sail-makers  and  coopers 
1  casks  in ;  to  land  our  empty 


Eneas  bi  gan  hys  of  spryng  to  Lumbardie  f 


the 


.  Gloucester,  p.  10. 
Id.  p.  9. 


That  is,  forte  God 

The  date  was  nien  hundreth  sexli  Ss  sextene, 

Thai  was  alle  forwondred,  for  his  dede  come  tene. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  37. 

Elye  was  a  deedli 

til.  -c  yens 


s,  and  in  preier  he  preiedt 
not  reyne  on  the  erthe,  &  it  reynyde  not 
.  sixe  monethis.—  Wictif.  James,  c.  5. 


ma  mortal,  eue  as  we  ar 
i  space  of  thre  yeres  and  s 


i  i  .  pe  tin-  ' 


And  as  my  1 


tly    Ti. 


sr-'d,  my  feare  is  so. 

Id.  Hamlet,  Act  ill 
li  Bhall  never  come  to  farther  ; 


erthe  til  the  nynth 


tr  derknessis  weren  maad  on  al  the 
.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  27. 

as  there  darkenes  ouer  al  the  lande 
-Bible,  1551.  lb. 


down  wood  for  fewel; 
were  absolutely  necessary  occupations. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage. 


■ 


nto  the  nynth 

i  clepid  bareyn. 

Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  1. 
And  bebolde  thy  cose  Elizabeth  she  hath  also  coceaued  a 
5ne  in  her  age.  And  this  is  her  syxl  moneth,  though  she 
e  called 


And  i 


-Bible,  1551.  lb. 


fold  and  another  thrit 

Parte  fell  in  good  ground,  and  brought 
some  an  hundred  folde,  some  sixty  fold,  soi 


Can  you  confess  your  penurious  uncle, 

In  his  full  face  of  love,  to  be  so  strict 

A  nigard  to  your  Commons,  that  you  are  fain 

To  size  your  belly  out  with  shoulder  fees? 

Beaum.  S;  Flelch.   Wit  al  several  Weapons,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Now  all  the  horrours  of  the  heavens  he  spies, 
And  monstrous  shadows  of  prodigious  size. 
That,  deck'd  with  stars,  lie  scatter'd  o'er  the  skies. 

Addison.  Odd.  Melam.  b.  li. 
From  east  to  west,  look  all  the  world  around, 
Two  troops  so  matclrd  were  never  to  be  found: 
Such  bodies  built  lor  strength,  of  equal  age, 
In  stature  sizd  ;  so  proud  an  equipage: 
The  nicest  eye  could  mi  distinction  make, 
Where  lay  th'  advantage,  or  what  side  to  take. 

Drydert.  Palamon  8r  Areiie. 
He  should  be  purged,  sweated,  vomited,  and  starved,  till 


He  found  here  some  cockl 
one  of  them  was  no  more  tn 
great  variety  of  other  shell-fr 

By  their  joint  labours,   th 


an  two  men  could  e; 
Cook.  First  Voyage,  b 
e  whole  was  drawn 


entitled,  The  Legal  Judicature  in  Chancery  staled. 

Hurd.  Life  of  Warburton. 

It.  Assisa.  assizdre,  to  size  ;  also 

sesse,  to  assize.   "  Sisa, — a  kind 

syse  or  glew  that  painters  use," 

(Florio.) 

Tell  him  if  be  i'  th'  blood-ciVd  field  lay  swoln, 
Sbewinc  the  sun  his  teeth,  grinning  at  the  moon, 
What  yon  would  do. 
Beaum  fy  Flelch.  The  Two  Noble  Kmsnten,  Act  \.  se.  1, 


SIZE.       "^       I 

Sl'ZY.  VtO! 

Sl'ziNESS.  J    Of  S 


The  blood  let  the  first  t 

fold  is  capable  of  producing  : 


siziness  and  viscosity  i 


SKAIN,  or)      Fr.  Escaigne,  glomus,  seu  vo- 

Skeix.  (lumen    fili.      Skinner  suggests — 

from  the  prep.  Ex,  and  the  Lat.  Carina,  on  account 
of  its  hollowness ;  and  he  observes  that  very  many 
things  hollow,  especially  if  oblong,  were  called 
Carina. 

Some  for  very  nede 

Lav  down  asknin  of  threde 

And  some  a  skain  of  yarne.— Skelton.  Elinour  Rumming. 
Dae    When  you  came  first,  did  you  not  walk  the  town, 

In  a  lon^  cloak  half  compass  ?  an  old  hat, 

Lin'd  with  vellure.  and  on  it  for  a  band, 

Beaam   #  Fletch.   The  Noble  Gentleman,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
Our  style  should  be  like  a  skein  of  silk,  to  be  carried  and 
found  by  the  right  thread,  not  ravelled  and  perplexed;  then 
all  is  a  knot,  a  heap. — B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

SKATE,  v.  I      Lye  says,  perhaps  from  Skud, 

Skate,  n.      f(qv.) 

Skates,— from  A.  S.  Scit-an,  to  throw  out,— are 
so  called  from  the  action  of  the  limb,  required  in 
using  them. 

The  Dut.  Schaetse ;  Fr.  Eschasses ;  Eng. 
Escnlches,  or  Skatches,  are  (Minshew  and  Cot- 
grave  ) — 

Stiles  or  stilts 

Or,  where  the  Rhine 

Branch'd  out  in  many  a  long  canal  extends, 

Fruni  every  province  sw.iriiiiiiu.  void  of  care, 

Bala-,  ia  ruslies  forth  ;  and  as  they  sweep, 

On  sounding  >kales.  a  thousand  different  ways,, 

In  eir-liug  poise,  swift  as  the  winds,  along, 

The  then  gay  land  is  maddi 


SKE 

SKE'LETON.      Fr.  Scetete,  schelete  ;   It.  Sche- 
letro  ;     Sp.  Esquelctn 
(cadaver)  from  o-Ke\A 

Democritus,  Leucippus,  and  Protagoras,  took  only  the 
dead  carcase  or  skeleton  of  the  old  Moschical  philosophy, 
namely  the  atomical  physiology. 

Cudicorlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  51. 

My  men  saw  two  or  three  beasts  like  hungry  wolves,  lean 


A  skeleton,  ferocious,  tall,  and  gaunt ; 

YVh.ise  li.o>e  teeth  in  their  naked  sockets  shook; 

And  grinn'd  terrific,  a  Sardonian  look. 

Hart.   The  Vision  of  Death. 
The  whole  skeleton  considered  jointly,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  performing  that  office  to  the  little  world,  that  Atlas 


SKE 

He  [Dr.  Berkeley]  professes,  however,  in  his  title-page, 
(and  undoubtedly  with  great  truth,)  to  have  composed  hii 
book  a^tinst  \\\v  scepticks  as  well  as  against  the  atheists  and 
freethinkers.  But  that  all  his  arguments,  are,  in  reality, 
merely  sceptical,  appears  from  this,  that  they  admit  of  no 
answer  and  produce  no  conviction.  Their  only  effect  is  to 
cause  that  momentary  amazement  and  irresolution  and 
coufusion,  which  is  the  result  of  scepticism. 

Hume.  Essays,  Note. 

SKERE.  The  same,  says  Lye,  as  Sheer, 
mundus,  purus;  cleansed  or  clean,  purified  or 
pure  ;  i.  e.  separated  from  every  thing  unclean,  or 
impure.     See  Sheer. 

Of  the  byshop  he  hath  powere 


ilously  reported 


they  appear  t 


rformed,  if  either  the  bones  were 
and  jointed,  as  upon  dissection 
IS,  Suryery,b.  vii.  c.l. 


Thomson.   Winter. 


Tim*  we  pass  along  beti 


Search.   Light  of  Natu 
ive  pr.jlrii.ty  more 


,  vol. 


oil.,},;, 


compare  it.— Conk.  Third  Voyage,  b  iii.  c.  9. 

SKATE.  A. S.  Sceadda  •  It.  Squadro  ;  Lat. 
Squat us,  squntina  ;  quasi  squalus,  a  squallore,  i.e. 
cutis  asperitate,  (Vossius.) 

The  fresh  call  of  a  ray  or  xkrat,  yea.  and  the  same  pre. 
served  and  kept 


-Ho, 


Ptin 


Anon 


ling,  the  yawl, 


SKEAN.  A.  S.  Sceg-ene,  Gladus,  ensis,— a 
sword,  a  skein.  See  the  quotation  from  Drayton. 
Verstegan  describes  the  skein  to  have  been  bow- 
ing, crooked,  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  sithe. 

Resides  this,  he.  or  any  man  els  that  is  disposed  to  mis- 
chief or  villany,  may  under  his  mantle  goe  privily  armed 
without  suspicion  of  any,  carry  his  head-peece,  his  skean,  or 
pistol  if  he  please,  10  be  alwaves  in  readines. 

Spenser.   Of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

So  gloriously  they  show,  that  all  the  rest  among 


The  Sax 

And  of  those  cro 

Which  in  their  thu: 

They  Saxons  first  ^ 

Scuruie  knaue.  I  a' 
his  nJraines  males,  ai 
euery  knaue  t 


oked  j 


Drayton.  Pohj-Otbio 
of  his  flurt-gils,  I  am  i 
must  Btand  by  too  am 

Borneo  $  Juliet,  Act  i 


A  system  of  precepts,  though  exquisitely  compacted,  is, 
in  comparison,  but  a  skeleton,  a  dry,  meagre,  lifeless  bulk, 
exhibiting  nothing  of  person,  place,  time,  manner,  degree, 
wherein  chicily  the  llesh  and  blood,  the  colours  and  graces, 
the  life  and  soul  of  things  do  consist ;  whereby  they  please, 
affect,  and  move  us  :  but  example  imparts  thereto  a  goodly 
corpulency,  a  life,  a  motion ;  renders  it  conspic 
specious,  and  active,  transforming 
into  the  reality  of  singular  subsiste 


,  vol. 


liversality 
Ser.  2. 


SKE'LLUM.  Sw.  Shelm;  Dut.  Shelm,-  Ger. 
Schelme;  Fr.  Schelme.  The  Ger.  Schelme  (Wach- 
ter)  is  a  skinned  carcase,  from  Sckel-en,  to  skin, 
or  take  off  the  skin,  (A.S.  Sq/l-an,  to  separate  ;) 
then  tortured  in  its  application,  to  an  abject, 
worthless  person.  Dr.  Jamieson  has  an  instance 
of  the  word  shelm. 

Sir  Richard  Greenvil  (in  1643)  having  deserted  to  the 
king  at  Oxford,  they  declared  him  traitor,  rogue,  villain, 
and  shellum. — Biograph.  Britann.  p.  2306. 

SKEP.  Sw.  Skepp,  skuppa;  Dut.  Schap  ,- 
Ger.  Schaff.      See    Ship,    Shape  ;    and   skep,   in 

Any  thing  made,  formed  or  fashioned — to  hold, 
or  constrain  ;  a  cask,  a  case,  a  box,  basket,  hive, 
&c. 

A  pitch-fork,  a  dung-fork,  sieve,  skep,  and  a  bin, 

A  broom,  and  a  pail,  to  put  water  therein. 

Tusser.  Husbandry  Furniture. 

Most  commonly  written 
Scrj>tick.  Fr.  Sceptique ; 
It.  Scettico  ;  Lat.  Scepticus  ,■ 
Gr.  2/c€7rTiKos,  —  one  who 
can  or  may  seek  or  search. 
One  (says  Cotgrave,)  who 
is  ever  seeking  and  never  finds.  See  the  quota- 
tion from  Hume. 

Be  bv  thy  vertue  bold  !  when  that  sun  shines, 


SKE'PTICK. 


Ske'pticalkess. 
Ske'pticism. 
Ske'fticize.  v. 


Her  straitrht 


,  false  light 


with  disgrace  put  i 
;  self  and  crooked  ]i 


i  text  tbc 


Th' 


Davenanl.  Gondibert, 
r'd  youth,  whose  flaming  breast 


Epithalmy. 

■ 


Shake.- 

SKEG.     Perhaps  Shag,  shagged. 

That  kind  of  peaches  or  abrieots  which  b< 
love  hetter  to  he  g  raffed  either  upon  a  sk?g  or  wild  plumb 
stocke.  or  quince  —Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  10. 

SKE'GGER.  The  salmon  trout.  "  I  know 
not,"  says  Skinner,  "  whether  from  the  A.  S. 
Sceatga,  any  thing  hairy,  and  so  called — ab  eximia 
cutis  IcEvitate  ct  motlitie." 

The  Thames  about  Windsor— a  little  trout  called  a  samlet, 
or  skegger  trout  — Walton.  Ang'.er,  pt.  i.  c.4. 

And  it  is  noted,  that  those  little  salmons  called  skrggcrs, 

by  such  sick  salmons  that  might  not  go  ro  the  sea ;  and, 
that  though  they  abound,  yet  they  never  thrive  to  any  con- 
siderable bigness.— Id.  lb.  c.  7. 


Makes  goddesses  and  angels  all, 

Hi's  contemplation  finds  no  rest, 
For  all  Ins  joys  are  sceptical. — Brom 

Notwithstanding  all  which,  that  hath  b 
by  us;  we  shall  not  our  selves  venture,  to  determi 
thing,  in  so  great  a  point;   but  sceptically  h 
cided.— Cud/cor  lh.   Intellectual  System,  p.  SOG, 

Continual 
ing  or  electii 

If  any  one  pretends 


■t-rinLT  or  tri-n/i' ■riln.^s,  concerning  c 
-Fulter.  Ser.  Of  Assurance,  p.  4. 

>  sceptical,  as  to  deny  1 


(for  really  to  doubt  nf  it  is  manifestly  impossible) 
let  him  for  me  enjoy  his  beloved  happiness  of  being  nothing, 
until  hunger,  or  some  other  pain  convince  him  of  the  con- 
trary.— Locke.  On  Hum.  Underst.  b  iv.  c.  10. 

You  can  afford  to  sceptieize,  where  no  one  else  will  so 
much  as  hesitate.     For  almost  every  one  philosophizes  dog- 

Shuft.  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  s.  1. 

We  got  clear  of  popish  subtilty  and  sophistry,  showing 

that  there  is  a  medium,  namely,  moral  certainty,  between 

scepticism  on  one  hand,  and  papal  infallibility  on  the  other. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  127. 

We  shall  conclude  this  discourse  against  the  Cartesian 

scepticism,  with   that  of  Origen's,   knowledge   is  the   only 

thing  in  the  world,  which  creatures  have,  that  is  in  its  own 

nature  firm  ;  they  having  here  something  of  certainty,  but 

no  where  else.— Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  721. 

1744 


ll'.s  al.M.iu 


i  the 


l  maketh  them  skere  ; 
ngeth  1 


Chaucer.   The  Plowmannes  Tale. 
And  for  men  saine  vnknowe  vnkiste, 
Hir  thome  she  holt  in  hir  fiste, 

That  there  wynneth  i 


And  is  all  war 


!  that  she  hereth  : 
!te  her  selfe  she  skiereth, 
i  of  had  I  wist.— Go wer.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 


SKETCH,  n.\       It.  Schizzo ;    Fr.  Esquisse ; 

Sketch,  v.  f  Dut.  Schets  ;  Ger.  Schitz. 
Wachter  derives  from  Schalten,  —  a  shade  or 
shadow.  Tooke, — from  the  A.  S.  verb  Scit-an  ,• 
Dut.  Schieten  ,-  Ger.  Schicssen,  to  throw,  to  throw 
off.      See  To  Shoot. 

Any  thing  (a  design")  thrown  off,  cast  off,  (sc.) 
in  outline ;  a  delineation,  or  unfinished  draught 
(of  an  intended  picture  or  performance). 

To  make  a  sketch,  or  a  more  perfect  model  of  3  picture,  is, 
in  the  language  of  poets,  to  draw  up  a  scenery  of  a  play; 
and  the  reason  is  the  same  for  both  ;  to  guide  the  under- 
taking, and  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  such  things, 
whose  natures  are  difficult  to  retain. 

Dryden.    Parallel  of  Poetry  $-  Painting. 


;  finish  for  himself. — Id.  lb. 

This  plan  is  not  perhaps  in  all  respects  so  accurate  as 
might  he  wished,  it  beingcomposed  from  the  memorandums 
and  rude  sketches  of  the  master  and  surgeon,  who  were  not, 
I  presume,  the  ablest  draughtsmen. 

Anson.    Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

The  method  of  Rubens  was  to  sketch  his  compositions  in 
colours,  with  all  the  parts  more  determined  than  skftches 
generally  are ;  from  this  sketch  his  scholars  advanced  the 
picture  as  far  as  they  were  capable;  after  which  he  re- 
touched the  whole  himself. 

Reynolds.  On  the  Art  of  Pointing,  Note  II- 

Our  point  being  only   to  shew,  that   the   anti-christiart 
power  in  question   is  a  spiritual  and  not  i 
have  at  present  r 


ower,  I 
/do  with 
>  sketched  out,  further  than  as  some  circumstances,  con- 
cerning thtse  abominations,  speak  more  fully  to  the  general 
truth  we  are  upon.—  Warburton,  vol.  x.  Dis.  28. 

SKEW.    \      See  Askew.     Dut. Scheef,  scheeL 

Ske'wed.  f  Skinner  seems  to  think — from  Dut. 

Sehouic/m,  to  eschew,  to  shun.     "  In  Dan.  Ski&v 

is— wry,  crooked,  oblique  ;   Skiawr,  to  twist,  to 

wrest;*  Sf;ia>vt,  twisted,  wrested,"  (Tooke.) 

To  skew, — to  form  or  frame  obliquely,  crookedly ; 
to  view  or  look  up,  cast  the  eyes  upon,  crooledl'y, 
obliquely. 

Skeiv  in  Holinshed  is  perhaps— a  skiff, 
I  find  also  that  as  these  Scots  were  reputed  for  the  most 
Scithian-like  and  barbarous  nation,  and  longest  without 
letters ;  so  they  vsetl  commonlie  to  steale  ouer  into  Britaine 
in  leather  sk*u-rs,  and  be  can  to  helpe  the  Picts  about  or  not 
long  before  the  beginning  of  Cesars  time. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Britaine,  c.  4, 
Put.  Do  you  think  sir. 
This  is  the  end  we  fight  >  can  this  durt  draw  us 
To  such  a  stupid  tameness,  that  our  service 
Neglected,  and  look'd  lamely  on,  and  skete'd  at 
With  a  few  honourable  words,  and  thus,  is  righted  1 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.   The  Loyal  Subject,  Act  ii.  sc.  I, 
Mir.  As  I  live  I  am  asham'd.  thiswench  has  reach'd  me, 
Monstrous  asham'd.  but  there's  no  remedy 
This  skeic'd  eyed  < 


Id.  The  Wild-Goose  Chase,  Act  i 
ufry  of  speech  i 


.  1. 


Com.  Sen.  Here' 

Mem.  I  remember  about  the  year  1602  many  used  this- 
skew  kind  of  language.— Brewer.  Lingu 

Windows  broad  within  and  narrow  without,  or  skewed  and 
closed.— 1  Kings,  vi.  4.  (margin.) 

Several   have  imagin'd.   that   this  skue  posture   of  thff 
axis  is  a  most  unfortunate  and  pernicious  thing. 

Bentley,  Ser,  8, 


SKI 

SKE'WER.  In  Devonshire  (Lye)  called  a 
Skiver,  which  is  perhaps  a  shiver,  (qv. )  from  A.  S. 
Sceaf-an,  to  shave,  to  cut ;  meaning — 

A  cut  or  cutting,  a  slip,  (sc. )  of  wood  ;  after- 
wards applied  to  metal  of  the  same  form,  and  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Sweet-breads,  and  collops  were  with  skewers  prick'd 

About  the  sides;  imbibing  what  they  deck'd. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

These  are  roasted  in  their  shells,  then  stuck  upon  long 
wooden  skewers,  and  taken  off  occasionally  as  wanted  ;  being 
eat  without  anv  other  preparation,  though  they  often  dip 
them  in  oil,  as  a  sauce.— Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

SKIFF.    )      In  German  written  Schiff,  a  ship; 
Skiff,  v.  )  from  which  it  differs  only  in  the  ap- 
plication.     See  Ship. 

A  boat,  formed  for  lightness. 
Nor  turn'd  she  to  Damascus  kingdomes  large, 
Nor  to  the  fort  built  in  Asphalres  lake, 
But  iealous  of  her  deare  and  precious  charge, 
And  of  her  hmr  ,'ish  nri'il,  the  way  did  take 
To  the  wide  ocean,  whither  skiffe  or  barge 
From  vs  doth  seld  or  neuer  voiage  make. 

Faire/ax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  xiv.  8.  69. 

They  two  have  cabin'd 

In  many  as  dangerous,  as  poor  a  corner, 
Peril  and  want  contending,  they  have  skift 
Torrents,  wlm^e  hMijn;  tyranny  and  power 
1'  th'  least  of  these  was  dreadful,  and  they  have 
Fought  out  together. 
Beaum.  $  Fletch.   The  two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i. 


SKI 


Who  ever  taught  a  shitless  man  to  teach, 

Sidney.  Arcadia, 


Hight  Bruncheval  I 


It  skillefh  very  much  in  this  matter  and  question  now  in 
and,  to  know  the  nature  of  the  earth  wherein  wee  meane 
i  plant,  how  many  trees  it  may  well  bcare  and  nourish. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  12. 
Q.  Mar.  And  so  say  I. 

York.  And  I :  and  now  we  three  have  spoke  it, 
It  skills  not  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom. 

Shakespeare.  2  PI.  Henry  VI.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 


I  Politic,  b.  v.  s.  73 


S.  Colli.  Thus  with  short  plu 
That  * 


ts  Heaven's  deep  will 
s  drown'd ! 


t  abyss  where  hun 

We  here  but  coasters,  not  discoverers  are. 

Dryden.  Tyrannick  Love,  Act  iv.  SC.  1. 
I  sail'd  upon  a  stormy  sea, 
(Thousands  embarkU  alike  with  me) 
My  skijf  was  small,  and  weak  beside. 
Not  built  methought,  to  stem  the  tide. 

Cotton.  Friendship,  Vision  6. 

S  K I L  L,  v.       -\       Dut.  Scheelen ;  Ger.  Schelen  ; 

Skill,  n.  I   A.  S.  Scylan;    to  separate,  to 

Ski'lful.  I  distinguish. 

Ski'lfully.      i       To  distinguish,  to  discrimi- 

Ski'lfulness.   I  nate,  to  mark,  note,  or  observe, 

Ski'lless.  )  distinctions  or  differences  ;  to 
discern  ;  to  see  or  perceive  clearly  and  distinctly. 
Also,  to  differ,  have  or  make  or  cause  a  difference. 
And  skill,  n.' — 

Discernment,  discrimination  ;  power  or  ability 
to  perceive  or  to  perform  ;  knowledge,  ability, 
art,  dexterity,  adroitness;  also  distinct  or  par- 
ticular cause  or  reason. 


■:■;.:      :'■■:; 


. 


&  he  suld  do  his  wille,  in  alle  that  skille  mot  se. 

Id.  p.  245. 
Philip  herd  that  chance,  how  the  Inglis  had  done, 
&  alle  how  it  bigan,  &  alle  the  skille  why. — Id.  p.  252. 
At  conseil  &  at  nede  he  was  a  skilfulle  kyng.—  Id.  p.  311. 
In  Hike  maner  also  loon  the  apostle  for  humelnesse  in  his 
epistle  for  the  same  skile  sette  not  his  name  to  fore. 

Wiclif.  Prol.  to  Ebrewis. 
A  king  to  kepe  his  lieges  in  justice, 
Withnnten  doute  that  is  his  office, 
All  woll  he  kepe  his  lordes  in  hir  degree, 
As  it  is  right  and  skil,  that  they  bee 
Enhaunsed  aud  honoured. 

Chaucer.  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Prol. 
And  all  that  wrought  is  with  a  skilful  thought, 
The  gost,  that  from  the  fader  gan  proeede, 


To  whom  Cecile  answered  boldely  ; 

"  Men  migtaten  dreden  wel  and  skilfully 

Tin  ;  life  to  lese,  min  owen  dere  brother, 

If  this  were  living  only  and  non  other."— Id.  lb.  v.15,724. 

Me  thinketh  thus,  that  neyther  ye  nor  I, 

unjht  h.t'f,-  this  wo  to  maken  skilfully, 

For  there  is  art  inough  for  to  redresse, 

That  yet  is  misse,  and  sleen  this  hevinesse. 

Id.  Troil.  8f  Cres.  b.  iv. 
Myne  holy  father  so  I  wyll, 
For  ye  haue  tolde  me  suche  a  skyll 
Of  this  ensample  nowe  tofore, 
That  I  shall  euermo  therfore 
Her  afterwarde  I 


Who  by  her  wicked  arts  and  wiely  skill. 
Too  false  and  strong  for  earthly  . /,■  7  or  mi^ht, 
Unwares  me  wrought  unto  her  wicked  will, 
And  to  my  foe  betrayd,  when  least  I  feared  ill. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12, 

As  when  a  skilful  marriner  doth  reed 

A  storme  approching  that  doth  perill  threat, 

He  will  not  hide  the  daunger  of  such  dread, 

But  strikes  his  sayles,  and  vereth  his  main  sheat. 

Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  12, 
And  though,  by  skillesse  builders  fram'd  and  wrought. 
Their  engines  rude  and  rams  were  late  elect, 
5Tet  aow  the  forts  and  toures  (from  whence  they  fought) 
Were  framed  by  a  cunning  architect. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  xviii.  s.  41, 

From  these  the  congregated  troops  obey 
Young  Amphius'  and  Adrastns'  equal  sway  : 
Old  Merops*  sons;  whom  ski! I'd  in  \':\\  >s  to  come, 
The  sire  forewarn 'd,  and  prophesy'd  their  doom. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iL 


Id.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  v, 

The  distribution  of  land  and  water,  say  they  [philosophers] 
is  admirable  :  the  one  being  laid  against  the  other  bo  skil' 

fully,  that  there  is  ;i  \ust  equipoise  of  the  whole  globe. 

Goldsmith.    Anim  tied  Nature,  vol.  i.  c.  15. 

The  ship  would  quickly  strike  against  the  rocks  for  want 
of  skilfutrx'ss  in  the  pilots. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  35. 

SKIM,  v.  \        Scum,     that    which    is 

Skim,  n.  I  shimmed  off,  is  the  past  part. 

Ski'mmer,  n.  of  the  verb  to  shim.  Thence 

Ski'mming,  n.         I  the  It.  Schiama,  and  the  Fr. 
Skum,  or  CEscume,     ecume,    (Tooke.) 

Scum,  n  &  v.  I   Menage  derives  the  Fr.  and 

Sku'mmy.  1   It.  from    the    Lat.  Spuma. 

Sku'mmer,m.  Scv.  J   The    Dut.  Schium;     Ger. 

Schaum;  Sw.Skumm.     Wachter  and  Ihre  derive 

also  from  the  Lat.    To  scum  is — 

To  move  or  pass  over  or  along  the  surface  ;  to 

move  or  remove  any  thing  from  the  surface ;  to 

pass  or  glide  along  superficially. 

And  in  the  same  yere,  sir  Edmonde  of  Holande  erle  of 

Kent,  was   by  the  kynge  made  admyrall  of  the  see;  the 

whiche  .storyd  and  sky  mm  id  ye  see  ryghtwell  &  manfully 


■ A  second  multitude 

With  wond'rous  art  found  out  the  maseie  ore, 
Severing  each  kind,  and  scum'd  the  bullion  droas. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  L 
The  rest  had  severall  offices  assynd  : 
Some  to  remove  the  scum  as  it  did  rise, 
Others  to  beare  the  same  away  did  mynd  ; 
And  others  it  to  use  according  to  his  kynd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  U.  c.  9. 
But  evil  on  itself  shall  hack  recoil, 


Who,  but  skimnu 
disciplined  to  leave 
wife,  who  forthwitl 


Fabyan.  Chn 
ig  any  thing  that  came  before  him,  was 
the  trough-handling  of  all  to  his  gentle 
caused  us  to  be  put  in  prison. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 


Golde  and  syluerwas  no  more  spared  then  tl 

rayned  out  of  the  clowdes.'or  scorned  out  of  the 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle, 


These  were  the  sktimmy  remnants  of  those  rebels,  whose 
naughty  minds  could  not  trust  so  much  to  the  goodness  of 
their  prince;  as  to  lay  their  hang-worthy  necks  upon  the 
constancy  of  his  promised  pardon. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iv. 


Gower.  Con.  A. 


And  i 

Gather'd  like  scum,  and  settled  t 
It  shall  be  in  eternal  restless  ch; 
Self-fed,  and  self-consum'd.—  M, 

The  uppermost  part  of  the  roc 
thickest  and  bulbous  like  to  an  oni 
onely,  and  given  unto  them  for  to 

Holland.  Plinie,  b 
Full  in  the  prince's  passage,  hills  of  sand. 

And  dangerous  flats  in  secret  ambush  lay, 

Where  the  false  tides  skim  o'er  the  eowr'd  land 

And  seamen  with  dissembled  depths  betray. 


■  .Uiralnlis 


Straight  to  the 
Embark'd  his  ; 
Still  coasting, 


ml  skimm'd  along  the  sea  : 
gain'd  Cajeta's  bay. 

Id.  Virgil.  Mneis,  b.  vi. 

But  the  natives  in  these  months  watch  the  rivers,  and 

take  up  thence  multitudes,  skimming  them  [locusts]  from 

off  the  water  with  little  nets— Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1688. 

There  are  different  degrees  of  skimmers;  first,  he  who 
goes  no  farther  than  the  title-page  ;  secondly,  he  who  pro- 
ceeds to  the  contents  and  index,  &c. 

Shelton.  Deism  Revealed,  Dial.  8. 

1.  Hear,  ye  sullen  powr's  below; 

Hear,  ye  taskers  of  the  dead. 

2.  You  that  boiling  cauldrons  blow, 

You  that  scum  the  molten  lead. 

Dryden.  CEdipus,  Act  iii.  sc  I. 
They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mother'd  oil; 
Or  from  the  founts  where  living  sulphurs  boil, 
They  mix  a  medicine  to  foment  their  limbs  ; 
With  scum  that  on  the  molteu  silver  swims. 

Id.   Virgil.  Georgia,  b.  iii. 

The  salt,  after  its  crystallizing,  falls  down  to  the  bottom, 
and  they  take  it  out  by  wooden  scummers,  and  put  it  in 
frails.—  Ray.  Rem.    p.  120. 

I  have  met  with  persons  who  could  not  understand  more 
of  what  they  read  in  Latin  or  French  than  in  English,  be- 
cause their  mother  tongue  affording  too  easy  a  passage  to 
their  thoughts  th.-y  skim  lightly  over  the  surface  and  never 
touch  the  greater  part  !\  in-  ,ii:  the  bottom. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  10. 

They  relished  the  very  skimmings  of  the  kettle,  and  dregs 
of  the  casks. — Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

They  stigmatize  them,  in  the  aggregate,  as  people  whom 
nobody  knows,  as  the  scum  of  the  earth,  as  born  only  to 
minister  to  their  pride,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  their 
luxury.— Knox,  Ess.  76. 


SKIN. 

Si 

S: 


KIN,  B.       ^ 

KIN,  V.  I    1 

ki'nning,r.   I  £ 
ki'nny.         J  e 


Dut.  Schinde,  schinden,  deglu- 
bere,  excoriare;  Ger.  Schinden  ,- 
Sw.  Skinn,  skinruB.  Wachter 
says, — not  from  the  Lat.  Scind- 
but  from  the  Gr.  2/ri/Tor, 
pellis.  Skinner  derives  from  A.  S.  Scin-an,  to 
shine,  because  the  skin  presents  itself  conspi- 
cuously to  the  eye.      Skin, — 

The  covering  of  the  flesh  of  animals  j  also  the 
covering  or  coating  of  vegetables.  To  shin  is 
either— 

To  cover  with,  or  strip  off,  the  shin,  the  hide  : 
generally, — to  cover  over,  thinly. 

And  Jon  was  clothid  with  heeris  of  camels  and  a  girdil  of 
skyn  was  aboute  his  leendis.—  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  I. 

igyrdUof?, 


1551.  lb. 

"  For  when  his  horse  is  in  the  stable 
He  may  it  sell  againe  parde, 

For  at  the  least  the  skinne  is  his. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Hir  nose  baas,  hir  browes  hie, 
Ifir  <  ies  small,  and  depe  sette, 
Hir  chekes  ben  with  teres  wette, 
And  riuelyn,  as  an  empty  skyn 
Hangyng  downe  vnto  the  chyn.— Gowcr.  Con.A.h.1. 

Mother,  for  loue  of  grace. 

Lay  not  a  flattering  vnction  to  your  soule, 

That  nut  your  trespasse,  but  my  madnesse  speakes  : 

It  will  hut  skin  and  filme  the  vleerous  place, 

Whil'st  ranke  corruption  mining  all  within, 

Infects  vnseene.— Skakespeure.  Hamlet,  Act  iii,  W.  9, 


S  Kl 

Tiab.  Because  authorise,  thouph  it  erre  like  others, 
Hath  yet  a  kinde  of  medicine  in  it  selfo 
That  skins  the  vice  o'  th"  top. 

Shakespeare.   Meas.  for  Meas.  Actii.  sc.  2. 

binning  of  an  old  sore,  it  will  break  out 
—Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  C. 


This  ii 
Then! 


those  myall  spnyles  he  tooke, 


And  the  false  foxe  him  helped  to  array. 

Spenser.    Mother  Hubbcrds  Title. 
"Let  not  the  dinner's  daughter's  sonne 

Possesse  what  he  pretends, 
He  I  ues  to  die  a  nob.e  death 
That  life  for  freedoine  soendes." 

Harrier.  Albion's  England,  h.  iv. 
And  [it  cureth)  the  hones  charged  with   purulent  and 
skinnie  matter  —Holland.  Plinie,  b  xxiii.  The  Proeme. 
And  it  is  still  episcojnry  that  before  all  our  eyes  worsens 


the  top.— Milton 

/(■'•f/>rt)ifitiuii  ni  England,  b.  i. 

After  all.  that 

his  machine  might  not  seem  too  vi 

lent. 

l::npin.j   after  Turnus.      The-  woum 

skinned  ;  but  the 

Dnjden.   Virgil.  JEneis, 

bed. 

These  skins  were  always  worn  with  their  hair  on  ;  and  to 

render  them  mors  terrible  and  frightfnl,  the  teeth 

frequently  placed 

Poller,    Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  iii 

c.4. 

Then  the  Hocv 

ser  immediately  mounts,  and  rides 

after 

more  game,  lea\ 

hand,  and  ready 

o  take  off  his  hide. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an. 

1676. 

was  born  did  I  hear  so  much  wit, 

And,  madam,  1 

laugh'd  till  I  thought  I  should  split. 

As  you  should 

Bay,  Now,  am  I  skinny  and  lean  ? 

Swift.  Hamilton's  Bawn. 

The  wounds,  o 

ur  own  earth  ha'h  formerly  receive< 

are 

yet  deep  and  ghastly,    which   though  skinned''  over  by 

e,  are  seen,  by  those  who  pry  the  lea 

yond  its  surface. 

to  bear  all  the  marks  and  memory 

of  a 

ruined  world.—  J 

arburton,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  2. 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  these  [the  whistling  duck]  is, 
that  the  end  of  their  beaks  is  soft,  and  of  a  skinny,  or  more 
properly,  cartilaginous  substance. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

Before  they  set  forward,  therefore,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed,  that  they  should  eat  their  vulture;  the  bird  was 
accordingly  skinned  —Id.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

SKINK.    )      A.  S.  Sccenc,  a  cup,  sccrnc-fuU,  a 

Ski'nkrr.  fcup-full.  A.  S.  Sccncan,  to  ^ive 
drink,  to  play  the  Scinher,  (Soinner.)  Dut.Schen- 
ken  ;  Ger .-  Schencheu. —  to  pour,  to  pour  (wine: 
and  consequentially,  to  serve  wine,  when  poured.  ) 

«  Sh/nk.—ta  fill  drink,  to  drink,"  ( Gloss,  to 
G.  Douglas;)  and  see  Jamieson;  also  the  quota- 
tion below  from  Bacon.      Sklnh, — 

To  pour  and  serve  wine. 

Skinher, — a  wine- server,  cup-bearer. 

Bacchus  the  win  hem  $kinke/h  al  aboute. 

Chaucer.    The  Marchantes  Talc,  V.  9596. 
Aim    Villaines,  why  skin  ft  yon  not  vntn  this  fellow, 

He  makes  me  blythe,  &*  merry  in  my  thoughts. 

Lodge.   Lo;kiug-glass for  England. 

We  find  also  that  Scotch  skinek  :  (which  is  a  pottage  of 

beef,   but  loti^  bulled  —Bacon.   Nut  u  rail  Hist^ne,   §43. 

But  sweet  Ned.  to  sweeten  which  name  of  Ned.  I  giue 
thee  this  peniworth  of  Mi^ar,  clapt  euen  now  into  my  hand 

by  an  \  nder  ykmh-r,  one  that  nener  spake  otlier  English 


welcome. — Shakespei 


hiilintrs   and 


Pt. 


.IV. 


pence,  and,  yo 


The  reconciler-bowl  went  round  the  board. 
Which  empty'd.  the  rude  ekinker  still  restor'd. 

B-gdcn.  Homer.  Iliad.b.i. 
The  gnds  laugh'd  out,  unweary'd,  as  they  spy'd 
The  busy  skinkcr  bop  from  side  to  side.—  Tickell.  Id.  lb. 

SKIP,  v.       \       In  AS.  Forth-  scipe.— is  expe- 
Skit-.  n.  I  dition,  speed,  dispatch;  but  all 

Ski'pfkr.         (other   traces   of  the   word  are 

Svt'PFIXQt/T.   J    Inst.        To  ship,  h.— 

To  move  by  short,  quick,  jumps  or  leaps  ;  to 
move  or  pass  over  hy  a  jump  or  leap  :  generally, — 
to  pass  over,  to  omit,  to  rniss. 


R.  herd  it  say,  he  dred  an  oste  mot  skip 
Behind,  &  stop  his  way  bituex  him  &  Philip. 

Ji.-Brunne,  p.  181. 

And  over  skippers  al  so.— Piers  Phuhman,  p.  221. 

And  he  castide  awev  bis  cloth  &  tkippifte  and  cam  to  him. 
UicUf.  Mark,  c.  10. 

And  whanne  the  apnstlis,  Barnabas  and  Poul,  herden 
his,  thei  torenten  her  cootis,  ami  thei  iku.-ten  out  among 
he  peple.  and  crieden  and  seiden,  men,  what  doen  gue  this 
hing?— Id.   Dedts,  c.  14. 

Than  shal  your  soule  up  into  Heven  skippe 

Swifter  than  doth  an  arow  of  a  bow. 

Chaucer.  The  Alarchantes  Tale,  V.  9476. 

The  lambc  thinkes  not  the  butcher's  knife 


But  euery  nyght  the  engiisshe  oste  made  good  and  sure 
ratehe.  for  they  doubted  makyng  of  tkryes:  and  euer  the 
"r  harneys,  and  euery  day 


art  of  the  osl 

s  skrymysshes  made,  and  men  slayer 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle, 


th'Tl 


Fori 


,   the  • 


To  nimble  shifts  the  knight  himsclfe  betaketh, 
And  skippcth  here  and  there  for  his  defence. 

Fairefax.  Godjrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  vii.  8.  39. 
If  one  read  skippingly  and  by  matches,  and  not  take  the 
thread  of  tlie  story  along,  it  must  needs  puzzle  and  distract 
the  memory.—  Howell.  Inslr.  For.  Trav.  p.  39. 

But  in  a  quick  succession  of  thought,  it  is  easy  to  run 
ideas  one  into  another,  skipping  over  the  intermediate  terms 
which  should  keep  them  distinct. 

Watcrland.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  434. 


povei  of  knyghtes  and  made  warro 

pon  his  s  i yd  brother,  and  lastly  liese^ed  hym  in  y*  cytie  of 
rienne,  wher  vpon  eyther  parte  was  by  tkgwiysshMi  and 
ssautes  great  people  slayne.— Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  99. 


And  doolefull  sorrowe  lieape  with  deadly  liarmes : 
Such  cruell  game  my  tcarmnget  disarmes. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b. 
At  length  they  car.ie  -vhereas  a  troupe  of  knights 
They  saw  togetl  er  t-kn  mt\hi>iy.  as  seamed: 
they  were  all,  all  full  of  fell  despight. 


:  of  them  the  1 


.  KiG. 


Bemember  you  1 


lowest  station  of  human  life, 
I  ballad  says,  is  that  of  a  skipkenncl  turned 
mt  of  place.— Swift.  Directions  to  the  Footman. 

The  nightingale  may  claim  the  topmost-bough, 
While  the  poor  »ra*sho|>|i'  rs  must  chirp  bslow. 
Like  him  unnntie'd,  I,  and  such  as  I. 
Spread  little  wings,  and  rather  skip  than  fly. 

Cowper.  Table  Talk. 

SKI'PPER.     Dut.  Schipper,  a  shipper,  or  ship- 


SKIR.     See  Scun,  i.  e.  to  i 


They  built  small  works  or  forts  of  timber,  wher 
plant  little  guns,  and  lie  in  sight  of  each  othei 
months,  skirmishing  every  day  in  small  parties,  an 
times  surprising  a  brest-work — Dampier.   Voyages, 

LighL  are  their  skirmishes,  their  war  is  flight. 

And  still  to  wheel  their  wavering  troops  oelight. 

Roue.  Lucan    Pharsalia,  b.  viil. 

Tho'  there  seldom  happens  a  pitch'd  battel  between  them, 
yet  there  are  often  skirmishings,  which  keep  the  soldiers  on 
each  side  upon  their  guards.  —  Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1G88. 

In  this  skirmish  only  two  of  the  Indians  were  hurt  with 
the  small  shot,  and  not  a  single 


Enforced  from  the  old  As 
Sht 

Send  out  moe  horses,  sbir 


■  A  skyrgaliarde.—Skelton.  Laureate. 


SKI'RMISH,  v.^\  WrittenScarmishscarmage, 
Ski'rmish,  n.  >scrymish;  "A.  S.  Scrimbre, 
Skirmishing,  n.  )  gladiator,  a  sword-player,  a 
master  of  defence,  or  fencing  master.  Kiliano, — 
Schermer :  hence  our  words  of  shinnish  and 
skirmishing;  as  also  the  Fr.  (who  to  words  of 
other  languages  beginning  with  s  often  prefix  e) 
Escrimer"  (  Somner.  1  Fr.  Escarmoucker  ;  It. 
Sen ramucn iire ;  Sp.  Escaramuzar.  (See  Scara- 
mouch.) The  word  seems  to  have  an  affinity 
with  the  A.  S.  Scyr-an,  to  part,  to  divide. 

To  fight  partially  or  in  parts  or  divisions;   4o 
make   partial   attacks ;    to   engage   in   slight   or 
partial  conflicts. 
And  whan  the  Thebans  were  besette  about, 
The  manly  knights  would  bane  pricked  out,' 

With  hir  fomen  on  that  other  side. 

I.ydyate.   The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 
Now  let  her  sleps,  aod  we  our  tales  holde 
OfTmi'.us,  that  is  to  paleia  ridden. 

Fro  the  scurmishe  of  whu.h   I   Vdl  tnlde. 

Chaucer.  Troll.  %  Cres.  b.  lL 

:  king, 

-Id.  Ariadne  of  Athens. 


I  botbe  partyes  slayne,  wnur.d.-d,  am!  takyn  prvs.oiers. 
1  Berners.  Braiaart,  Cronj/cle,  vol.  i. 


f  I  had  r 
:ience  to  destroy  them  * 


C».,k.   Fn 


.ief.    hbewed 
in  to  kill! 

Voi/tiue,  I 


SKIRT,  n.  )      Shirid,  shefd,  skirt,  from  A.  S. 
Skirt,  v.     )  Scyr-an,  to  cut,  to  divide,  to  se- 
parate. 

The  part,  where  the  continuity  is  separated  ;  a 
separate  part  or  portion ;  the  edge,  the  border,  the 
bound  or  boundary. 

In  a  long  purple  pall,  whose  skirt  with  gold 
Was  fretted  ail  about,  she  was  arayd. 

Spenser.   Facri    Queene,  b.  if.  c.  9, 
Lear.  Of  all  these  bounds,  euen  from  this  line,  to  this, 
With  shaddi.wie  loriusrs.  and  with  Champams  rich'd 
With  plenteous  riuers,  and  wide-shrted  nieades 
We  make  thee  lady.— Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  i.  AC  I. 

Emit.  Canst  not  thou  work  such  flowers  in  silk,  wench  f 

Worn.  Yes. 

Emit.  I'll  have  a  gown  full  of 'era,  and  of  these, 
This  is  a  pretty  colour, wi'lt  no',  do 
Rarely  upon  a  skirt  wench. 


Beattm.  #  Fletch.   The  Two  Noble  Kir. 


-The  t 


ughes 


and  round 
i  downie  gold 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  1 


And  the  coast  itself  seemed  quite  rocky  and  barren,  and 
Jhe  water's  Edge  skirted  with  precipices. 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.  i.  B.  10. 
The  skirts  or  outer  part  of  the  island,  especially  that  part 
of  it  which  borders  on  the  main  sea,  is  woody. 

Bumpier.  Voyages,  an.  1687. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to  disagree  with  those 
found  by  the  Russians:  and  also  in  not  having  the  outer 
toes  of  the  bind  feet  skirted  with  a  membrane. 

Cook.   Third  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

Mighty  winds, 

That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 


SKIT. 

Ski'tti 


^       From   the   A,  S.    Scyt-an, 
I  throw  o 


IILY.     f         A 

es.      )  oasts, 


wench,  who  throws  or 
(sc.)  lures  or  enticements; 
a  wanton.  'A  jeer  or  jibe  thrown  or  cast  out. 
See  Tonhe. 

Skittish,  a  slUtish  horse,— one  that  throws  or 
casts  itself  out  of  its  course;  unsteady,  giddy. 
Generally— unsteady,  uncertain. 

S/nttefs.  (sLit-<htls)  dim.  of  shit,— the  bowl  cast 
or  thrown  ;  the  pins,  thrown  at. 

[Herod]  at  the  request  of  a  dancing  skit  stroke  off  the 

he:id  of  St    J rilm  the  1'aplist. 

Howard,  Earl  oj  Northampton.  Bef.  agt.  Sup.  Proph.  (1583, 


SKY 

Thy  high  estate  which  sets  thy  heart  on  fire. 
Or  new  found  choyce  which  cannot  seme  thee  long, 
Shal  make  me  dread  with  pen  for  to  reherse, 
The  skittish  deedes  in  thys  my  parting  verse. 

Gascoigne.  Farewcl  with  a  Mischtefe. 
For  so  moche  as  syr  Edwarde  his  sone,  to  whom  he  had 
lylle   before  geuen    the  erldom    of  Chester,    wolde    haue 
chaungyd  some  of  theyr  sfajttt/she  codycyons. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1257.  Hen.  III. 
A  skittish  filly  will  be  your  fortune  Wei  ford,  and  fair 
enough  for  such  a  packsaddle. 

Beaum.  $  Ftetch.   The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  ill-  EC.  1. 

Withal  it  is  observed,  that  the  lands  in  Barkshire  are  very 

efciti/.vli,  ami  often  cast  thmr  owners;   which  yet   I  impute 


SLA 

■  The  pale  deluge  floats 


skilfulhies 

The  beat 

passed  by ; 


of   tl,<- 


very  jilt: 


ml  skittishly  played  as  they 


Situation  of  Paradise,  (1663,)  p.  93. 
Name  not  yourself  her  lover,  but  her  friend. 
How  many  skittish  girls  have  thus  been  caught! 
He  prov'd  a  lover,  who  a  friend  was  thought. 

Dryden.  Ovid.   Art  ofZove,  b.  i. 
No  more  the  wherry  feels  my  stroke  so  true: 
At  skiiltes,  in  a  grizzle,  can  I  pi     " 


\V;,!i:n,fM, 


:£rl,e 


SKREEN.     See  Screen. 
SKRIES,  n.     See  Ascnv. 

But  euery  nygbt  the  Englisshe  oste  made  good  and  sure 

watche.  for   thee  doubled    leaking   of  threes  :   and  euer  the 

most  part  of  the  oste  laye  in  their  barneys;  and  euery  day 

were  skrymysshes  made,  and  men  slayne  on  both  parties. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  18. 

SKUD.     See  Socd. 
SKUE.     See  Skew. 
SKULK.     See  Scum. 
SJKULL.     See  Scull. 

SKY.      ^       G.  Douslas  renders — pernmbram, 

Skv'ey.    I  (Mn.  ii.  732. )  throw  the  shy.    A.  S. 

Sky'ish.   f  Scua,    scuum,    umbra;      Sw.    S/iy ; 

Sky'ed.  J  Dut.  Schet/e.  and  it  is  so  used  by 
Chaucer  and  Goi'-cr,  a  sh;ide.  a  cloud  ;  and  is  pro- 
bably from  the  A.  S.  Scead-ian.  (See  Shade, 
Shaw.)     It  is  usually  derived  from  the  Gr.  2/aa. 

A  shade,  or  shadow,  a  cloud  ;  and  thence  ap- 
plied to  the  region  of  the  clouds,  the  heavens. 
And  let  a  certaine  winde  go, 
That  blewe  so  hidously  and  hie, 

Id  all  the  welkeu  long  and  hrode. 

Chaucer.  The  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 


i  skye. — Gower.  Con. . 


■With  that  she  loketh,  and  i 
Downe  fro  the  skie  there  en 


icha 


lb.  b.  v. 


The  whiche  dragons  aboute  drowe.- 

God  laved  him  [Joseph]  where  be  could  neither  seesu 
lor  mooiie.  neyther  any  starre  of  the  skije,  and  that  m 
ems.—Tyndall.   Wurkcs,  p.  98. 

Whose  wals  were  high,  but  nothing  strong  nor  thick, 

And  golden  foile  all  over  them  displayd. 

The  purest  sktje  with  bright 


Fat 

f  wee  have  regard  to  the  coldnesse  o 
is  that  the  well  should  stand  in  some  coole  and  shadowie 
place  not  exposed  to  the  sunne,  and  nathelesse  open  to  the 
"   may  have  the  full  view  and  sight  (as  it 


■  skie..— Holland.  Plin 


The  skiebred  eagle 


If  I 


bee  I  do  1 


Spenser.  Friend's  Passion. 
i  thing 


That  none  but  fooles  would  keepe  ;  a  breath  thou  art, 
Seruile  to  all  the  a/n/ic-inflltences, 
That  dost  this  habitation  where  thou  keepst 
Hourely  afflict.— Shakes.  Meas.  for  Meas.  Act  iii,  se,  t 
Now  pile  your  dust,  vpon  the  qulcke,  and  dead, 
l  haue  made, 


Tot 


.  Pel  it 


Hamlet,  . 


■  Olympu 

The  third  his  feet 

Shaddowd  from  either  heele  with  featherd  maile 
Skie-linctur'd grain.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,l 


As  soon  as  the  soui  is  dislodged  from  this  cloudy  mansion 
in  the  body,  all  filings  w:ll  thni  appear,  not  as  liy  an  un- 
certain s!;,rlni:i/  in  a  dark  room,  hut  in  an  open  and  distinct 
view,  and  then  it  will  be  impossible  to  be  any  longer  de- 
ceived by  false  representations  of  things. 

Slilliugfleet,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  9. 

Slabber  is  also  written  Slob- 
ber and  Slubber.      From    the 
A.  S.  Slip-on,  to  slip,  to  be  or 
cause  to  be  slippy,  slipper;/, 
Sla'ver,  n.  I  slm.pii,  nr  slablo/.     Slab  is,  in 

Sla'ver,  v.  I  Dut.  Slibbe,     slibber,     limus, 

SLA'nnRY.  I  sftpperigh,  limosus  et  lubricus; 

SLu'niiErttNGi.Y._J  muddy,  slftny,  sUpperyi  Dut. 
Slabhen,  sltibbercn,  sorbire. 

Slab,  is  any  thing  slippery;  slime,  —  wetted, 
slipped,  earth,  stone,  &c. 

Slabber,  or  slaver, — the  slimy  moisture  that 
comes  (slips  or  slides)  from  the  mouth  or  lips. 

To  slabber,  or  slaver, — to   produce,  to  drip  or 
drivel,  to  cover  with  such  slimy  moisture.    Also — 
To  sup  up  in  a  slabbering,  'sloppy  manner,  i.  e. 
so  as  to  wet  or  s'op  the  lips  with  the  pottage. 

A  slab,  (sc. )  of  timber,  stone,  &c., — a  slip  :  in 
Tttsser,  said  to  be  the  outermost  piece,  (i.  e.  slip) 
cut  off  by  the  sawyer.     See  Beslabber. 
Tho  cam  sleuthe  al  by  slobered.  wit  to  slymedeyen. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  110. 
Save  slop  of  thy  timber  for  stable  and  stye 
For  horse  and  for  hog,  more  cleanly  to  'ye. 

7'usser.  'Husbandry.  September. 
Ill  huswife,  unskilfull.  to  make  her  own  cVese 
Through  trusting  or  others  hath  tins  for  1,,-r  foes  • 
Her  milk  pan  and  cream-pot.  so  stable, \l  and  sost, 
That  butter  is  wanting,  and  cheese  is  half  lost. 

Id.  lb.  April. 
In  the  superscription  it  Tthe  hrcve  of  Pope  Julius]  appeared 
slubbered,  by  reason  of  often  handling,  peia/lvenutic  ljing 
among  so  many  his  writings  ami  old  letters. 

State  Trials.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  19. 
For  the  rest  so  perfect  proporlioned,  that  nature  shewed, 
account. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

Miso  having 
scouling  eyes 


aulho 


:oodly  portly  lady,  a  won 

.!/<,„    y.    Act   1.   SC.    1. 


Id.  lb.  b.  Ii. 
Make  the  grewell  thicke,  and  slab. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  sc. 

0  love!  how  sweet  thou  look'st  now?  and  how  gentle? 

1  should  have  sluhber'd  thee,  and  stain'd  thv  beauty. 

Beaum.  «■  Flelcli.  The  Mad  Lover,  Act  v.  sc. 
Isab.  Who  I  ?  I  than! 
a  things/,,/,/,,.,',/.  ,,n  si, 
of  a  presence— Id    Wit 

■ This  object,  which 

Fiering  it  onely  heere,  should  I,  (damn'd  then) 
Slauuer  with  lippes  as  common  as  the  stayres 
That  mount  the  capitoll. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  i.  Be.  7. 

• But  I  will  sell  my  dukedome 

To  buy  a  slobbry  and  a  durtie  farme 
In  that  nooke-shotten  lie  of  Albion. 

Id.  Hen.  V.  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 
Who  ingross  many  pluralities  under  a  non-resident  and 
slubbring  dispatch  of  souls. 

Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smeclymnuus. 
Now  the  gentry  of  this  county  were  generally  addicted  to 


pari 


them  sc 
doing  ! 


to  purpose. - 


alter. 


Aod.v/„/,/,e,  ,„,,/,,  patch  up  some  slight  and  shallow  rhyme, 
Upon  Parnassus'  top,  that  strive  to  be  install'd. 
Yet  never  to  that  place  were  by  the  Muses  call'd. 

Drayton.  Pohj-OWion,  s.  21. 

Is  the  marriage  done  Sir  ? 

Hut.  Yes,  they  are  knit;  but  must  thisslubberdeqiillion 
Have  her? 

Beaum.  (j-  Flelch.  The  Custom  of  the  Country,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
They  must  be  diligently  cleansed  from  moss,  slab,  and 
lose. — Evelyn. 
Like  to  a  light  fast  lock'd  in  lanthorn  dark, 
Whereby  hy  night  our  wary  steps  we  guide 
In  slobby  streets,  and  dirty  cbanels  mark. 

More.  Pre-cxistcncc  of  the  Saul. 
And  Mathiolus  hath  also  a  passage,  that  a  toad  commu- 
licates  its  venom,  not  ouly  by  urine,  but  by  the  humidity 

Brown.  Vulgar  Brrours,  b.  iii  c.  13. 


So  Armarillis  and  the  cool 
ack-posset,  in  The  Man's  the 
tade  the  most  diverting  part 


slabbers  his  heard  < 


King.  Art  nf  Cookery,  Let.Vt 
When  waggish  boys  the  stunted  heesom  ply, 
To  lid  the  s/abfiy  pavement,  pass  not  hv 
Ere  thou  hast  held  their  hands.— Gay.   Trivia,  b.ii. 

Other  affairs  to  dispatch  of  more  importance  betwixt 
Queen  Slabber-Chops  and  mvself 

Dryden.   The  Tempest,  Act  iii. 
Quoth  she,  "  Athough  thou  hast  deserv'd, 

Base  s//,/,/,e,, legallia,,.  to  be  serv'd 


i  my  fame,  than  thy  desert. 


Of  all  mad  c 

It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite.  " 

Pope.  Prol.  to  Salirtl. 
Your  greedy  slavering  to  devour, 
Before  'twas  in  your  clutches,— power. 

Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

Three  legs  upholding  firm 

A  massy  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 
When,  bless  each  little  slabbering  mouth, 


,1/,,,. 


77,.'  /,,„„  , 


It  [the  libnya]  lies  in  wait  for  wild  anima: 

so  closely  as  to  break  all  the  bones  ;  then 
whole  body  over  with  itsslaver,  it  makes  it  t 


G-hlsmith. 


\Natu 


pt. 


SLACK,  adj.  ~\       See    Aslake,    and    Lack. 
Slack,  n.  Dut.    Slaeeh ;    Ger.    Schlacl,  ; 

Slack,  v.  Sw.  Sink ;    A.  S.    Sla-c,  sleac, 

Sla'cken,  v.  >  from  the  verb  sleac-ian,  sleac- 
Sla'cking,  n.  j  gian,  tardare,  remittere,  re- 
Sla'ckly.  I  laxare,  pigrescere ;  to  be,  or 
Si.a'ckness.  J  cause  to  be,  slow,  to  retard,  to 
remit,  to  relax,  or  loosen  ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  or 
become  sluggish,  inert,  or  inactive. 

Slack,    adj slow,  tardy;    inactive;     relaxed, 

loose,  remiss,  abated,  diminished,  weakened. 

Slake,  in  Norfolk,  is, — leisure,  (Grose.)  In 
the  North,  very  small  coals,  to  damp  or  abate 
the  burning  of  the  larger,  are  called  slalte,  slack, 
or  sleek. 

And  whanne  thei  hadden  take  up  the  ancris  thei  bitooken 
hem  to  the  see  and  slahulev  togidle  the  iointouris  of  gouer- 
n.iols  ;    [siullll  laxanles  junctliias  eubei  naculorum.] 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  27. 

Right  so  fortune  that  semcth,  as  it  suffreth  with  slaked 

ur  vngouerned  bridles  it  suffreth  bridles,  that  i-s  to_saine.  to 

been  gnuerned,  and  passetb  hy  thilke  lawe,  that  is  to  saine, 

by  the  deuine  ordenaunce. — Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  v. 


The  wedding  l 


Tor 


i  feasl 


And  so  many  a  storie  for  to  make, 

It  were  to  longe.  lest  that  1  should  slake 

Of  thing  that  heareth  more  effect  and  charge: 

Id.  Legends  of  Cltopairiu. 
The  noblest  of  the  Grekes  that  ther  were 
Upon  hir  shouldres  carreden  the  here 
Witli  slacke  [some  ed.  slake]  pace. 

id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2904. 
And  ir  she  than  hede  toke, 
Howe  piloi.sliche  on  bit  I  looke, 
Whan  that  I  shall  mv  leue  take 
Hir  ought  of  mercy  for  to  slake 

Hir  daunger,  whiche  saith  euer  naie. —Gou-er.  C.  A.  b.iv. 
Their  fastynges  were  als 
worne  awaye?—  Sir  T.  M,„, 


Wet 


[ifnrmed  that 


negligent  and 


i  of  the  said  laws  and  proclamations. 

Stale  Trials.  Edw.  VI. 


:  ,./.„■ 


ipayi 


Tho  rainesofthe  regiment  Ml  into  the  hands  of  a  pezzant 
not  a  puissant  prince,  a  man  eu,'l  qualified,  dissolute,  slutl-.e 
and  licentious,  lint  regarding  the  dignitie  of  his  owne  per- 
son, nor  fauoring  the  good  estate  of  the  people.   "      -   ■ 

HolinsHed.  Historic  of  England,  b.  vii.  c.  I. 


So  God  agaynewarde  vseth  hvmselfe  towards  hym,  in 
l.oldynge  nym  the  more  slackety,  and  than  the  tother  waxeth 
thereby  the  more  faynte.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  591. 

I  haue  trauelled  with  the  more  paines  to  absolue  and  end 
this  my  worke  ;  not  after  the  maner  of  a  student,  but  as  a 
traueller ;  whose  nature  and  condition  is,  that  when  he 
dooth  set  foorth  on  his  iournie  verie  siacklie  and  slowlie, 
then  dooth  he  mate  the  more  hast,  and  trauell  the  more 
speed ilie.— Ho oker.  Conquest  of  Ireland,  Proem. 

But  the  Romans  could  not  follow  the  Britains  farre,  be- 
cause they  wanted  their  horssemen  which  were  yet  behind, 
&  through  slacking  of  time  couid  not  come  to  land. 

Holinshed.  Historic  of  England,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

1  have  marked  in  you,  I  will  not  say,  an  alteration,  but  a 
relenting  truly,  and  a  slacking  of  the  main  career,  you  had 
so  notably  begun  and  almost  performed. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

But  being  none  of  them  who  think  all  things  done,  for 
which  they  have  once  given  direction,  he  followed  every 
where  his  commandment  with  his  presence,  which  witnessed 
of  every  man's  slackness  or  diligence,  chastising  the  one, 
and  encouraging  the  other,— Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

Xe  ever  Artegall  his  griple  strong 

For  any  thing  wold  slacke,  but  still  upon  him  hong. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  C.  2. 


What  means  the  bull, 

Unconscious  of  his  strength,  to  play  the  coward, 

And  See  before  a  feeble  thin?  like  man. 

That,  knowing  well  the  slackness  of  his  arm, 

Trusts  only  in  the  well-invented  knife  I— Blair.  Grace. 

SLADE.  A.S.Slad,  slade,  a  valley,  (Som- 
ner.)  A  path  or  way  in  the  vales,  between  the 
mountains,  (Lye.)  Perhaps  from  A.S.Hlid-an,  to 
hide,  to  cover.     See  Glade. 

fog  doth  mat  my  smoother 


The  thick  and 


The  dainty  glo 


Well.  I  must  of  another  errant  to  Sir  John  Falstaffe  from 
y  two  mistresses  :  what  a  beast  am  I  to  slacke  it. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Hives  of  Windsor,  Act  iii.  sc.4. 

reath'd  for  Eve 
es  shed. 

n.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

So  it  cometh  to  passe,  that  they  seeme  to  move  more  slowly, 

when  they  go  their  highest  circuit :  not,  for  that  naturall 

motions  doe  either  hasten  or  slacke,  which  bee  certaine  and 

several]  to  every  one.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  16. 


I  saw  likewise  stand, 

Vp  to  the  chin,  amidst  a  liquid  lake, 

Tormented  Tantalus  ;  yet  could  not  slake 

His  burning  thirst.— Chapman.    Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xi. 

Some  in  her  threaden  fillet  still  did  bide, 

And  true  to  bondage,  would  not  break  from  thence, 

Though  slackly  braided  in  loose  negligence. 

Shakespeare.  A  Lover's  Complaint. 
Th'  enraged  commons  ready  are  to  rise 
Upon  the  regent,  to  his  charge  and  lay'd, 
That  from  his  slackness  and  base  cowardice 
These  towns  were  lost,  by  his  neglect  of  aid. 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  Q.  Margaret. 

It  is  the  partiality  or  slackness  of  the  subordinate  inferior 
executions,  that  is  guilty  of  this  prevalence  of  sin. 

Up.  Hall.  Ser.  Acts,  ii.  37,  38,  40. 
These  are  your  fatal  seats,  and  this  your  Troy. 
Time  calls  you  now,  the  precious  hour  employ. 
Slack  not  the  good  presage,  while  Heaven  inspires 
Our  minds  to  dare,  aud  gives  the  ready  fires. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  ^neis,  b.  V. 

Illustrious  nymphs,  from  ocean  sprung,  arise, 
Bless  with  a  recent  view  our  longing  eyes. 
Bid  from  the  thirsty  soil  a  torrent  burst. 
Or  open  some  hard  rock  to  slake  our  thirst. 

Fawkes.  Apollonius  Iihodius.  Argonautics,  b.iv. 

Moderate  refreshments  or  recreations,  are  not  only  useful, 
but  sometimes  necessary  to  breathe  our  spirits  after  they 
have  been  almost  stifled  in  a  croud  of  business,  and  divert 
thoughts,  which  like  the  strings  of  a  lute,  by 


being  slackened  i 


And  in  other  3 


i. — Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i 
actually  cold,  like  unheated  i 


kept  lime  long  without  staking,  and  without  imparting 
:  ambient  liquor  any  sensible  heat. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  479. 


e  or  colour  for  slackness  in  our  bounden  duties, 
pleading  any  exemption  nr  discharge  from  true  Christian 
'   ix.  p.  283. 


And  makes  the  task  1 


Id.  lb,  b.  vi. 


The  shaking  head,  and  the  contracted  limb ; 
And  ling'ring  atrophy,  and  hoary  age ; 
And  second  childhood,  slack'ning  ev'ry  nerve, 
To  joy,  to  reason,  and  to  duty  dead  ! 

logo.  Sdgc-Hill,  b.  iv. 


SLAG.  Grose  says — in  Gloucestershire,  th* 
copper  dross  :  it  is  perhaps  the  A.  S.  Slog,  slough, 
(qv.  )     Holinshed  writes  it  slawke. 

The  inert,  heavy  dross  or  sediment,  the  refuse 
or  recrement ;  generally,  —  the  sediment,  th< 
sludge. 

In  the  yeere  after,  hauing  well  doonged  it  in  the  meane 
time  with  slawke  ofjhe  sea,  they  sowe  barlie  in  the  selfe 
places  where  the  turaes  grew. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Britaine. 

I  somewhat  doubt,  whether  this  be  totally  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  air  and  length  of  time,  or  to  the  leaving  of  metal  in 
the  slaggs  in  old  times,  before  great  furnaces  were  in  use. 
Boyle.    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  742. 

SLAIN.     See  Slay. 

SLAM.  See  Lamm.  To  slam  one  (in  the 
North)  is  to  beat  or  cuff  one  strenuously,  to  push 
violently,  (Grose.)  It  is  also  so  used  in  Suffolk; 
to  slam  the  door, — to  push  it  violently,  to  bang  it. 
Lye  says,  to  slam  is, — 

To  beat  or  bang,  to  conquer,  to  defeat : — Slam- 
pant  in  North,  and  Slampaine  in  Holinshed,  seem 
to  denote, — a  hit,  a  knock,  a  cuff. 

It  may  be  corrupted  from  Goth.  Slahan ;  A.  S. 
Slan  ;  Dut.  Slaen,  to  strike,  to  beat. 

The  townesmen  being  pinched  at  the  heart,  that  one 
rascal  in  such  scornefull  wise  should  giue  them  the  slam- 
paine.— Holinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  3. 

In  the  mean  time,  Polyperchon,  who  had  the  government 
of  the  king's  person,  meaning  to  give  Cassander  a  slampant 
and  blurt,  he  sent  letters  patent  unto  the  people  at  Athens, 
declaring  how  the  young  king  did  restore  unto  them  their 
popular  state  again. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  633. 
Thus  all  the  while  a  club  was  trump, 

There's  none  could  ever  beat  the  rump; 


— Loyal  Songs. 


from  the  Lat.  Scandalum.  (See  Menage,  and 
Scandal.)  Junius  suggests  the  A. S.  Sle-an,  to 
beat,  to  strike  ;  consequentially,  to  wound  by  the 
tongue :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Fr. 
Esclandre  also  denoted  slaughter;  but  Junius 
concludes,  nevertheless,  that  the  French  is  from 
the  Latin. 

A  defamation,  detraction,  unjust  imputation, 
(Cotgrave. )  Scandal,  calumny.  See  the  quota- 
tion from  Tillotson. 

And  he  hath  not  roote  in  him  silf,  but  is  temporal,  for 
whanne  tciba  -i  is  maad  for  the  word  : 

'4iustdrid.—Wictif.  Matthew,  c.  13. 

Mannes  sone  schal  sende  his  aungelis,  and  thei  schulen 


The  sclandre  of  Walter  wonder  wide  spradde 
That  of  a  cruel  herte  he  wikkedly. 
For  he  a  poure  woman  wedded  hadde, 
Hath  murrired  both  his  children  prively: 
Swich  murmur  was  among  hem  comunely. 


As  that  the 

If  that  a  man  list  gentill  to  be  hold, 

He  must  all  eschewe  that  thereto  is  contrary, 

Asclaundrous  tonge  is  his  great  adversary. 

Id.  The  Letter  of  Cupid. 
A  voice  was  nerde.  whan  that  thei  fel, 
Whiche  saide  :  O  damned  man  to  hell, 
Lo  thus  hath  god  thy  scLiwier  wroke, 
That  thou  agein  Constance  hath  spoke, 
Bekaowe  the  sotbe  er  Uiat  thou  die.— Gvteer.  Con,  A,  b.  ii. 


T.  More.    Workes,  p.  622. 


SLA 

First  slaunder  he,  which  al waves  beareth  bate, 
To  happy  harts  in  heauenly  state  that  bide : 
Can  play  his  part  to  stirre  vp  some  debate, 
Whereby  suspect  into  my  choyse  might  glide. 

Gascoigne.  A  Lady  wronged  by  false  Suspect, 
Yet  it  is  not  onely  by  the  com  on  lawes  of  this  realme  vpon 
greate  payue  forbydden,  that  any  man  shoulde  wvth  any 
sclaunderous  railing  wordes  misse  vse  him  selfe  tnwarde  his 
prince,  but  also  by  the  plaine  statute  De  scandal  is  magna- 
turn  sore  and  straightlye  prohibited,  that  no  man  sbal  sclaun- 
derously  speake  of  anye  man  in  y*  r 
Sir: 

"  O  let  that  name,"  quoth  she,  "  from  book  be  torn, 
test  ill  that  place  the  sad  displeased  earth 
Doth  loath  itself,  as  slander  d  with  my  birth." 

Drayton.  The  Barons1  Wart,  b.  T. 
Soone  as  they  thence  departed  were  afore, 
That  shameful!  hag,  the  slaunder  of  her  sexe, 
Them  follow'd  fast,  and  them  reviled  sore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  S. 

And  let  it  he  to  good  men  no  slight  satisfaction,  that  the 

slanderer  here  confesses,  he  has  no  further  notice  of  me 

than  his  own  conjecture. — Milton.  Apol.  /or  Stncctymnuus. 

Truth  shall  retire 

Bestuck  with  slandrous  darts,  and  works  of  fa   h 
Rarely  be  found.  Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

Whether  we  speak  evil  of  a  man  to  his  face,  or  behind 
his  back:  the  former  way  indeed  seems  to  be  the  most 
generous,  but  yet  is  a  great  fault,  and  that  which  we  call 
reviling:  the  latter  is  mure  mean  and  base,  and  that  which 
we  properly  call  slander  or  backbiting.— Titlotson,  Ser.  42. 

So  far  it  [a  life  of  religion]  is  from  abridging  us  of  any  of 
our  earthly  delights,  (as  its  enemies  slanderously  represent 
it;  that  it  abundantly  heightens  them. — Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 


Condemns  th'  injurious  deed,  the  slancTrous  tongue, 
The  thought  that  meditates  a  brother's  wrong. 

Coieper.  Tr'jth. 
SLANG.     See  Sling. 


SLANT,  adj.  \       See  Aslant.     Skinner   de- 

Slant,  v.  I  rives  from  the  Dut.  Slanghe ; 

Sla'nting,  n.    f  Ger.  Schlange.  serpens ;    Dut. 

Sla'ntwise.  J  and  Ger.  SMingen,  serpere, 
torquere  ;    A.  S.  Slinc-an,  sling-an. 

Oblique ;  being  or  moving  at  any  angle  less 
than  a  right  angle. 

Slant,  the  noun,  is  common  in  speech, — as  it 
lies  on  a  slant. 


.ii.,t:ii,.- .. 

pusht 

itll  v 

nils  rude  in 

thir  shock. 

Tine  the  s 

ant  lightning 

t  flame  driv'c 

* 

Kindles  th 

egumm 

ie  bark  of  firr  or  p 

Milton. 

Paradise  Lost 

b. 

Where  the  gTeenhill  so  gradual  slants. 

Or  flowery  glade  extends, 
Long  may  these  :Vur,  t>se  i'.,\ 'rile  haunts 

Prove  social  to  my  friends ! 

Cunningham.  An  Inscription- 
Lo  !  on  the  side  of  yonder  slanting  hill 
Beneath  a  spreading  oak's  broad  foliage,  sits 
The  shepherd  swain.  Dodsley.  Agriculture,  c.  3. 

SLAP,  r.    A       GeT.Schlappe,  colaphus.  ictus 

Slap,  r.         V  in  vultum.  in  Eng.  Slap,  from  the 

Slap-dash.  J  Lat.^/a/)Aer,sprefixed(\Yachter). 

It  is    perhaps    from   the  A.  S.  Slip-an,   labi ;    to 

slip,  to  fall. 

To  come  down,  slap,  i.e.  as  if  slipped  oiT  the 
feet,  (on  the  ice,  (fee. )  To  slap  doivn  or  throw 
down  stop,  as  if  sipped  out  of  the  hold  or  hand  j  to 
ship,  to  throw  a  blow,  as  if  with  the  slip  or  fall  oi 
the  hand — unclosed — before  it  is  closed. 

And  what  defence  can  properly  be  used  in  such  a    •  -]!- 
cable  encounter  as  this,  but  either  the  slap  or  the  spurn. 
Milton.   >. 


Dirk,  who  thus  long  had  passive  sat. 
Here  strok'd  his  chin,  and  cock'd  his  1 
Then  slapp'd  his  hand  upon  the  board 
And  thus  the  youth  put  iu  his  v;ord.— 


Peg's  servants  complained 
ito  the  warehouse,  then  strait  went  si 
oddle.— Swift.  History  of  John  Bull,  pt.  ii. 
The  kiss,  snatch'd  hasty  from  the  side-lon| 
On  purpose  guardless,  or  pretending  sleep 
The  leap,  the  slap,  the  haul ;  and.  shook  t 
Of  native  music,  the  respondent  dance. 


Prior.  Alma,  i 
they  offered  to  i 


Thomson.    Winter. 
l.— Prior.  Alma,  c  1. 


If  it  happened  that  r 


thrown,  after  the  contest  |       A  very  slatternly,  dirty, 


slipped  his  arm 
with  the  I 


they  parted  e 

their  friends,  and  in  this  case  each 

hallenge  to  a  new  engagement,  either 

antagonist  c 


Cook.  First  To 


SLASH,  v.\      Dnt.Slaghcn;    Ger.  Schlagen  ; 
Slash,  n.      (  A.  S.  Slag-an,   pecutere,   caedere, 
to   strike,   whether  with"  the   hand,   sword,  &c. 
(Wachter.)     To  slash  is— 

To  strike  with  a  lash,  or  any  thing  thrown  out ; 
to  strike  or  cut  at. 

Slish-slash,  i.  e.  slash-slash. 

But  soone  the  knichts  with  their  bright  burning  blades 
Broke  their  rude  troops,  and  orders  did  confound, 
Hewing  and  slashing  at  their  idle  shades. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaeene,  b.  u,  c.  9. 
?eue?  'tis  like  demi 


adorning,  hi;, 
SLAVE,. 


SLA 

but  at  the  same  time  very  genteel 
;d  to  the  use  of  my  daughter. 

Chesterfield, 
slatternly  or  stifflyworn,  far  from 
awkwardness  of  the  speaker.— id. 


SlV' 


Whafs 


lapi.'.e 


in  a  barbers  s 
Is  tailor  cal's 

Tin     T.nnui 


i  and  slash, 
Act  iv. 


Prince  Giolo,  and  his  royal  si 
Scarr'd  with  ten  thousand  cu 

:  quality 


ly  blisters, 
Distinguish'd  slashes  deck  the  great.— Prior.  Alma, 


LATE,  n.  ~\  "Lapis  scissilis,"  sa 
late,  v.  I  ner;  and  Junius  derives 
la'ter.  /  verb,  to  slit.  Tooke, 
la'tv.         J    A.  S.  Seyl-an,  to  scale, 


says  Skin- 
i  derives  from  the 
from  the 
Seyl-an,  to  scale,  to  sepa- 
rate ;  and  traces  it  thus : — sltalit,  shlait.  shlaie,  slate. 
In  Goth.  Skaljos;   Dut.  Schalien  ;    Scotch,  Shdhjs; 
and  Old  En?,  (see  the  quotations  from  Wiclif  and 
Fabyan).  Sclates.     See  Scale. 
Slater  is  common. 

And  they  foundun  not  in  what  partie  thei  schulden  here 
hem  in  for  the  puple  wenten  on  the  roof,  and  by  tl;  -  sclvlti., 

Shesas.—rTiclif.  Lulc,  c.  5. 

stoone  and 

Fahyan.  Chronijcte,  c.  131. 

With   sunne   and  the   frost  togilher,   it  [the  Columbine 

e  into  most  1 1 1 i r i  ../.iV.vor  liaki-.-. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  8. 


See  Enslave. 

Ger.  Schlew  ;  Dan.  and  Sw. 
Slaf;  Fv.Esclave;  U.Sehiaro; 
Sp.'  Esclavo ;  Low  Lat.  Scla- 
vus.  The  word,  in  its  present 
application,  is  from  the  Slavi 
or  Sclavi,  reduced  to  servitude  by  the  Germans. 
(  See  the  quotation  from  Gibbon.)  In  the  Slavo- 
nian tongue,  slava  or  slawa,  laus,  gloria,  is  a  word 
:  (says  Gibbon}  of  familiar  use  in  different  dialects, 
and  forms  the  termination  of  the  most  illustrious 
|  names. 

One  reduced  to  captivity,  to  servitude,  to  bond- 
age; who  is  bound  or  compelled  to  serve,  labour, 
or  toil  for,  obey,  another. 

To  slave, — to  reduce  to  servitude  or  bondage  ; 
to  treat  as  a  slave,  to  subject,  to  make  subser- 
vient.     See   the    note   on   the    quotation    from 
Shakespeare. 
There  dyd  I  see  such  sightes.  as  yet  my  heart  do  pricke, 
I  sawe  the  noble  Bragadine.  when  he  was  fleyd  quicke. 
First  like  :i  >Uiur  enforst  to  beare  to  euery  breach, 
Two  briskets  laden  full  with  earth  Mustafiadyd  him  teach. 
Gascoiyne.  Deuise  of  a  Maske  for  Vise.  Jloimtucittc. 
In  this  hall,  all  vile  service,  and  all  slavery,  with  ail  la- 
boursome  toil,  and  drudgery,  and  base  business,  is  done  by 
bondmen. — More.  Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

Nay  grant  they  had  slav'd  my  bodv,  my  free  mind, 
Like  to  the  palm-tree  walling  fruitful  Nile, 
Shall  grow  up  straighter  and  enlarge  it  selfe 
'Spight  of  the  envious  weight  that  loads  it  with. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  The  False  One,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 
Let  the  superfluous,  and  lust-dieted  man, 
That  slaues  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  do's  not  feele,  feele  your  poure  quickly. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


SLA 

SLAY,  v.  ^       This  word   and  the  past 

Si,a'yer.  J  tense  and  past  part,  are  very 

Sla'ylng,  n.  |  variously  written. 

Slaughter,  n.  V  Slaughter  is  formed  upon 
Slaughter,  v.  [  the  past  part.  Slawghed, 
Slau'ghterer.  I  slawqh'd,slauqht.  The  Goth. 
Slaughterous.  J   Slahan  ;     A.  S.  Slan  ;     Dut. 

Slaen ;   Ger.  Schlagen,  to  strike,  to  beat,  to  smite ; 

and    consequentially,    to    quell    or    kill.        (See 

Sleight.)     Compare  Chaucer  and  Dryden. 
To  strike  or  beat  (sc.  to  death);    to  kill,   or 

quell ;  to  put  to  death. 

No  tonge  telle  may 

That  folk,  that  ther  was  y  slawc  on  evther  side  that  dav. 
■       p.  17. 


The  kyng  s 


mark-]  will  resolve  and  cleave  into  most  thin  s 


Sonnets  and  elegies  to  Chloris. 
Would  raise  a  house  about  two  stories, 
A  ljrick  ode  would  slate.Stvift.   Vanbrugh's  House. 
All  the  stone  that  is  slatit,  with  a  texture  long,  and  paral- 
lel by  the  site  of  the  strttum,  will  ^plir  oi.lv  len-tirwjys.  or 
hori/t'iitLtllv:    and.  if  pi n. _  _ <  1  in  any  other  position,  'tis  apt  to 
give  wav.  start,  and  burst,  when  any  considerable  weight  is 
laid  upon  it. — Woodward.  On  Fossils. 

proceed 

anv  r„„ 


But  I  in  armes 

Do  rather  choose  my  flitting 

And  to  be  the  lord  of  those  that  riches  nave, 

Then  them  to  have  my  selfe,  and  be  their  servile  sela\ 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  i 
For  knots  of  cord  to  ev'ry  town  they  se 
The  captiv'd  English  that  they  caught 
For  to  perpetual  slavery  they  intend 
Those  that  alive  they  on  the  field  should  find. 

Drayton.   The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

Bequeath  not  to  their  lot 

The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take, 
The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot ; 
Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe,  or" " 


R.  Brunne,  p.  14. 
R.  there  many  a  man  slouh  he, 
ne  of  Dare  he  smote  in  tuo  his  the. 

Id.  p.  191. 

hard,  the  slauhtcr  &  the  drede, 

Fulle  sone  afterward  the  kyng  to  Gork  gede.— Id.  p.  91. 

And  nyle  ye  drede  hem  that  sleen  the  hodi ;    for  thei 

moun  not  slee  the  soul,  but  rathir  drede  ye  hym  that  may 

leese  hothe  soule  and  bodi  into  helle. 

WxcUf.  Maittieio,  c.  10. 

And  the  keper  of  the  prisoun  was  awaked  and  sigh  the 
ghatis  of  the  prisone  opened,  and  with  a  swerd  drawen  out 
he  wolde  have  slaw  hymsilfF.— Id.  Dedis,  c.  16. 


Not  as  Cayn  which  w; 
Lnd  wherefore  slew  he 

But  the  erthe  tileris 


-Bible,  1551.  lb. 


ynge  the  sone  seyden  withynne 
;:    and   thei  token  and  castiden 


t  the  gappe  ; 
ie  mishappe. 
The  Kn.yhU-s  Tale, 


-Id.  lb.  v.  2040. 


Shakespeare.  Rapt  of  Lucrece. 


i  perch'd  s 


SLA'TTER,  v.     ~\       Lye  refers  to  slut;  and 

Sla'ttern,  n.         I  slatler   does   seem    formed 

Sla'ttern, adj.       Vfrom    that   word,    and    to 

Si.a'tterni.y,  adj.  I  express  the  effect  of  tazi- 

Sla'tternly,  ad.  )  ness,  or  si 'uttishn ess.  Dryden 

distiiifiruishps  a  slattern  from  a  slut  in  degree  only. 

K.i;  .  iu  hisJVo;  th  Country  Words,  explains  aDawgos, 

nr  dawfdn.  to  bo.  a  dirty  or  slittrruig  woman. 

To  be  sluggishly,  lazily,  idly,  carelessly  inat- 
tentive to  order,  neatness,  cleanliness;  to  idle,  to 
move,  to  act  idly,  lazily,  carelessly. 

■oman. — Ray,  in  v.Daicgos. 
i  heard,  that  of  late  I  had  made 


A  friendship  with  one  that  bad  since  been  her  maid ; 
One  Prose,  a  slatternly  ill-favour'd  toad. 

Cotton.  Epistle  to  Sir  Clifford  Clifton 
From  her  own  native  Jrance  as  old  Alison  past, 

She  reproach'd  English  Nell  with  neglect  or  with  malice 
That  the  slattern  had  left,  in  the  hurry  and  hast, 
Her  lady's  complexion  and  eye-brows  at  Calais. 

Prior.  A  Reasonable  Affixation 
This  sort  of  woman  is  usually  a  janty  slattern  ;  she  hang: 
on  her  cloaths.  plays   her   head,  varies   her  posture,  ant 
changes  place  incessantly. — Spectator,  Ntf.  4o4. 
Beneath  the  lamp  her  tawdry  ribbons  glare, 
The  now-Bcour'd  manteau,  and  the  slut  i  em  air. 


They  are  commonly  such  people,  rude,  silly,  superstitious 
idiots'  nasty,  uncleane.  lowsy,  poore,  dejected,  slavishly 
humble. — Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  158. 

Detaining  them  in  more  than  Egyptian  slavishness. 

Fotherby.  Atheom.  p.  113. 

His  willingness  to  serve  such  base  things,  is  the  grept 
brand  of  his  f'crvi -liners .—Id.  lb.  p.  120. 

Their  somrs  are  very  melancholy  and  doleful;  so  is  their 

muck :  but  whether  it  be  natural  to  the  Indians  to  be  thus 

melancholy,  or  the  effect  of  their  slavery.  I  am  not  certain. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1684. 

He  loves  command  an  1  due  restriction; 


She  i 


She'll  have  her  will 
From  the  Euxine  t 
or  subjects,  c 


have  her  fits.— Gay,  Fable  12. 
e  Adriatic,  in  the  state  of  captives 
illies  or  enemies,  of  the  Greek  empire,  they 

been  degraded  by  chance  or  malice  from  tve  sig- 
nification of  glory  to  that  of  servitude. 

Gibbon.  Decline  #  Fall,  c.  55. 

To  exchange  that  temperate,  conditional  subordination  of 

the  clergy,  here  laid  down,  for  the  slavish  dependency  which 

Hohbes  and  his  followers  prescribe,  would  prove  a  very  ill 

bargain  for  the  state.— Warburton.  Alliance,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

But  if  others  (high  strained  expressions  of  civility,)  of  the 

same  sort  are  coined  from  time  to  time  to  succeed   them. 

this    renews   and    perpetuates    the   mischief;    besides    the 

further  inconveniences  of  making  a  language  absurd,  and 

imprinting  a   character    of    slavishness    upon    i: 

groundless  pretence  of  refining  and  polishing  it. 

Seeker,  vol 

SLA'VER.     See  Slab. 

1749 


iii.  Ser.  7. 


Divided  is  thy  regne,  and  it  shal  be 

To  Medes  and  to  Perses  yeven,  quod  he. 

And  thilke  same  night  this  king  was  slaive. 

Id.   The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  14,240. 
The  3leer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there 
His  herte-blood  hath  bathed  all  his  here  : 
The  naile  ydriven  in  the  siiode  on  hight 
The  cubic  ii<-th  with  mouth  J.  i;.ing  upright. 

Id.  The  Kniffhtes  Tale,  v.  2008. 


•  Medea,  p.  309. 


He  made  of  hem  tlr.^u-h 
So  great  slaughter  and  < 
That  as  the  death  from  his  swerd  they  fled. 

Lidgate.   The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 


And  therof  was  he  ylad  enough.— Id.  lb. 
Euen  so  Rochester  laveth  to  Martin n  Lnthers  charge  the 
stauingSz  lni.iiU'ryvg  oi  Chri  ten  men,  hecause  they  will 


Man.  Ofr 


Ohi 


indeed  me  thought  I  heard  the  nois> 
, they  1 


slaying  them,  that  outcry 
From  slaughter  of  one  foe  could  not  ascend. 

Milton.  Samson  Agor,istes. 
And  he  hath  giuen  it  to  the  fourtrished,    that  he  may 
handle  it  ;   this  sword  is  sharpe,  and  is  fourbished,  that  he 
may  giue  it  into  the  hande  of  the  slayer. 

Bible,  15S3.  Ezekiel,  xxi.  II. 

For  the  proud  souldan,  with  presumptuous  cheare 
And  countenance  sublime  and  insolent, 
Sought  onely  slaughter  and  avengement. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Zueene,  b.  V.  c,  9, 


SLE 


SLE 


i  slaughterer  doth, 
will  kill. 

Mourne  not,  except  thou  sorrow  for  my  good, 
Ouely  giue  order  for  mv  funeral!. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 

I  have  supt  full  with  horrors, 

Direnesse  familiar  to  my  staugktmm  thoughts 
Cannot  once  start  me.     Wherefore  was  that  cry? 

Id.  Macbeth,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 
When  he  was  knowne  once  to  carie  a  cruell  hand  over  his 
poore  patients,    in   cutting,    launcing.    dismembering,    and 
cauterizing  their  bodies,  they  quickly  began   to  alter  his 
name,  and  to  tearme  him  the  bloudie  butcher  or  slaughter- 
man.—Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xxix.  c.  1. 
The  stayer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there, 
The  gore  congeal'd  was  clotted  in  his  hair: 
With  eyes  half  clos'd,  and  gaping  mouth  he  lay, 
And  grim,  as  when  he  breath'd  his  sullen  soul  away. 

Dryden.  Palaman  £  Arcite,  b.  U. 
In  his  black  thoughts  revenge  and  slaughter  roll, 
And  scenes  of  blood  rise  dreadful  in  his  soul. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
nany  valiant  s 


Y.Uir 


thy  < 


-Id.  lb.  b. 


Or,  worse  than 

To  shameful  bondage 

Beneath  the  heech,  whose  branches  bare, 

Smit  with  the  lightning's  lit  id  glare, 

O'er  hangs  the  craggy  road, 
And  whistle  hollow  as  they  wave; 
Within  a  solitary  grave, 

A  slayer  of  himself  holds  his  accurs'd  abode. 

Warton.  The  Suicide. 

SLEAVE,  v.  >       Thomson   says,—  To  Shave, 
Sleave,  n.        f  is  to  untwist  thread  for  placing* 
it  in  the  slay  or  reed.      Nares, — that  sleaved  and 
sleid  silk  are  the  same.      See  Slay. 

Eight  wild  men  all  apparelled  in  green  moss  made  with 
tiered  s\\k.—Holiushed.  Historic  of  England,  p.  835. 

The  more  subtle,  and  more  hard  to  sleave  a-two,  silken 
thread  of  self-seeking,  is  that  dominion  over  consciences. 

Whillock.  Manners  of  the  English,  (1554.) 
Mertilla.  O  I  could  wish  this  place  were  strew'd  with 


And  that  ( 
Whereon  i 


i  thickly  thrumb'd  with  grass 


r  Cloris  hi 

At  length  I  on  a  fountain  light 
Whose  brim  with  pinks  was  platted 
The  bank  with  darfidillies  dight, 
With  gras3.  like  sleave,  vas  matted. 

Id.  The  Quest  of  Cynthia. 
Macbeth  does  murther  sleepe,  the  innocent  sleepe, 
Sleepe  that  knits  up  the  rauel'd  sleeue  of  care. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Let  coarse  bnld  hands  from  slimy  nest 
The  bedded  fish  in  banks  out-wrest, 

Bewitch  poor  fishes'  wand'ring  eyes.— Donne.  Witchcraft. 

SLED,  or  ^       Dut.  Sledde,  slidde  ;  Ger.  Schlit- 

Sledge.       V  ten  ,-    Sw.  Slceda.      Wachter,  Ihre, 

Sle'ddf.d.   J  and    Skinner,    concur    to    derive 

from  A.  S.  Slidan,  Ger.  Schlitten,  to  slide ;  and  if 

this  etymology  be  ri«ht,  the  proper  way  of  writing 

the  word  will  be  sled. 


Some  write.  That  Satyrus,  a  great  architect 
conveied  it  [Oheliske]  to  Alexandria  by  the  n 
boltomes  or  steads.— Holland.    Plinie,  b.  xxxvi 


engraver, 


le  smot  the  sledded  Pollax  on  the  ice. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc. 
From  thence  he  furrow'd  many  a  churlish  sea; 
?he  vinv  Ithene,  and  Yolgha's  self  did  pass, 

Who  stra.:  dnih  Miller  on  his  writ r'y  lea, 
Lnd  horses  trampling  on  his  icy  face. 

P.  Fletcher,  Eclogue  2.  s.  1 


between  their  legs. 


Usually  [by  connii 


■.  nt  h-ngth  ripened  by  humanity 

offender  from  the'extreme  torment  of  being  dragged  on  the 
ground  or  pavement. — Blachstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

A  stedac  cannot  he  drawn  along  as  smoothly,  and  easily 

and  swiftly  as  a  carriage  with  wheels:  but  it  may  he  dragged. 

Tooke.  Div.  of  Pur  ley,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

SLEDGE.  Dut. Sleghcl,  slceghel ;  Sw.Slagga; 
A.  S.  Slecg,  from  the  verb  Slag-an,  to  strike;  A.  S. 
Slegele,  any  thing  to  strike  with. 

A  tool  to  strike  with ;  a  heavy  hammer. 
To  throw  the  sledge,  to  pitch  the  bar, 
To  wrestle,  and  to  run. 
They  all  the  youth  excell'd  so  far, 
That  still  the  prize  they  won. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  2. 

She's  a  good  plain  wench,  that  will  do  as  I  will  have  her. 

and  bring  me  lusty  boys  to  throw  the  tledpe,  and  lift  at  pigs 

oflead.— Beaum.  $  Fletch.   The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Your  casting  of  the  sledge,  or  learning  how 
To  toss  a  pike  ?  all  chang'd  into  a  sonnet  ? 

Ford.  The  Lover's  Melancholy,  Act  ii.  sc-  1. 
Otherwise  it  would  follow  that  the  quick  stroke  of  a  light 
hammer  should  be  of  greater  efficacy  than  any  softer  and 
more  gentle  striking  of  a  great  sledge. 

mtkins.  Archimedes,  b.  i.  c.  8. 


Dut.  Slecht;  Ger.  Siicht ; 
Sw.  Slat;  A.S.  Stith;  Goth. 
Sfahits,  laevis,  smooth  ;  Dut. 
Slechten;  Ger.  Schlichten,  to 
smoothen,  to  polish  ;  perhaps, 
from  A.  S.  Slag-an,  slic-an ;  Goth. 
Slahan,  to  beat,  to  beat  flat, 
then,  consequentially,  sleek  will 


Smooth,  plain  ;  having  a  glossy  smoothness; 
having  the  smoothness  of  an  oily,  greasy,  sub- 
stance ;  smooth  with  fatness. 


Thou  sayst  also,  I  walke  out '. 
For  who  so  wolde  senge  the  c 
Than  wol  the  cat  wel  dwellen 
And  if  the  cattes  skin  be  slek 


Fred.  Come,  your  honour. 
Tour  house,  and  you  too,  if  you  dare  believe  me, 
Are  well  enough ;  sleek  up  your  self,  leave  crying. 
Beaum.  $  Fletch.   The  Chances,  Act  ii: 


Id.   The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pes/le,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

That  the  bodie  thereof  is  not  all  over  smooth  and  slicke  fas 
we  see  in  birds  egs)  which  excellent  authors  have  tearmed 
Tenerum,  is  showed  by  good  arguments. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

He  clensd  his  broad-soild-shouldcrs  ;  backe  and  head 
Yet  neuer  tam'd.     But  now,  had  fome  and  weed. 

Knit  in  the  (aire  curies.      Whirl)  dissohi \\  ;  and  he 

He  cloth'd  him  with. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vi. 
Let  their  heads  hee   slickcly  comb'd,   their  blew  coats 
brush'd,  and  their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit. 

Shakespeare.   Taming  of  t lie  Shrew,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

I  confess,  we  may  live  to  the  spectacle,  and  the  bearing- 
staffe;  to  the  stooping  back,  to  the  snow,  or  to  the  slcikncss 
of  the  declining  crown.—  Felt  ham,  Res.  22. 


SLE 

Tour  cheeks,  by  sleeking,  are  so  lean 
That  they're  like  Cvnthia  in  the  wane. 

Su-ifl.  Sheridan's  Reply. 
Bay.   An  old  hag  once  told  me, 
That  my  friend's  hands  should  tenr  my  heart,  should  rend 
Each  string,  and  while  it  wrung  the  master-cord, 
With  nU-tk  adulterous  smile  should  mock  my  woes. 

Mickle,    The  Stcge  of  Marseilles,  Act  ii.  BC.  4. 
Thus  all  is  here  in  motion,  all  is  life  : 
The  creaking  wain  brings  copious  store  of  corn  : 
The  grazier's  sleeky  kine  obstruct  the  roads. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  HI. 
[She]  ordered  them  to  be  employed  in  common  drudgery. 
They  lost  their  sleekness  and  grace,  and  were   soon  pur- 
chased at  half  the  value.— Rambler,  No.  138. 

SLEEP,  t\  ^       Out.        Sfaepen;       Ger. 

Sleep,  «.  Schlaffen;     A.S.    Slap-an, 

Sleb'peb,  slap-an;      Goth.      Step- an, 

dormire,   Wachter  and    Ki- 

lian  derive  from  slap,  laxus 

remissus,    languidus  ;     Dut. 

Slappen  ;     Ger.     Schlnfen, 

luxare,     torpere,      donnire  : 

perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  Slaw- 

ian,  pisrrescere  j  Goth.  Slaw 

an,  silere,  tacere,  to  be  slow  or  sluggish,  still. 

silent. 

To  sleep, — opposed  to  wake, — see  the  quota- 
tion from  Milton. 

Cotgrave    says,    Fr.   Dormir   is,  —  to   slug  it. 
Slepp  is, — inertness;    inactivity,  laziness;  drow- 
siness, stupor,  of  bodily  and  mental  faculties. 
The  foure  &  tuenty  houres  he  spendert  in  holy  life. 
The  ferst.  viii    hoi' res  in  praier  alderbest. 
The  tether,  viii.  houres  in  slepe  &  in  rest. 


Slee'pily. 
Slee'piness. 
Slee'ping,  n. 
Slee'plkss. 


i  Phvhman,  p.l. 
til  the  book,  more  than  syxty  wynter 

i  Ivflude.  and  at  the  laste  a  wakeden. 
Id.  p.  257. 


yghen  ■ 


ne  he  cam  and  founde  hem  sUpynge  for  her 
hevyed.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  26. 
And  he  came,  and  founde  them  a  slepe  agayne. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
And  after  these  thingis  he  seith  to  hem,  Lazarus  oure 
frond  x/epi/ti  :  hut  I  go  to  reyse  him  fro  sleep.  Therfor  his 
rtisciplis  seirlen,  lend,  if  he  *(i<piih,  he  schal  he  saaf.  But 
Jhesus  liarirle  seide  .if  his  dec-th  :  hut  thei  gessiden  that  he 
seide  of  slcpyng  of  sleep — Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  11. 

And  after  that,  he  sayd  vnto  the:  our  frende  Lazarus 
slepe th,  but  I  go  to  wake  him  out  of  slepe.  Then  sayde  his 
dvsciples  :  Lnrde  yf  he  sl^pe,  he  shall  do  well  ynough. 
How  be  it  Jesus  svn.ke  of  hi*  death  :  but  they  thought  that 
he  hadde  spoken  of  the  naturall  slepe.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 
)  lyen  hath  great  disease, 


Whit  h  may  l 


In  winter  tln-v  travH 
and  smooth  with  snow, 
nsled  w'll  draw  a  man 


the  i 

urn  miles  in  3  days. 

Milton.  History  of  Muscovia,  t 
n  rapid  sleds, 


So  have  I  seen,  amidst  the  grinning  throng, 
TU-  .■..       ,■■   |-,.  .>:i  ■•'  .■■.-.  .■■.        r.'g'd  along. 

Lloyd.  Epist.  to  C.Churchill. 

These  [rein-deer]  are  fitter  for  drawing  the  sledge,  to  which 

the  Laplander  accustoms  them  betimes,  and  yokes  them  to 

it  by  a  strap,  which  goes  round  the  neck,  and  comes  down 


II 

off.  nded  with  ' 
he  lov'd  tootlil. 
a  toothed 


,  that  ' 


cause  the  remonstrant  was  so  much 
ho  were  tart  against  the  prelates,  sure 
rs.  which  I  took  were  as  improper  as 
-Milton.  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Now  with  a  crooked  scythe  his  heard  he  slinks, 
And  mows  the  stubborn  stubble  of  his  cheeks. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  Xiii. 
Me,  when  to  town  in  winter  you  repair. 
Battening  in  ease  you'll  find,  sleek,  fresh,  and  fair; 
Me,  who  have  learn'd  from  Epicurus'  lore. 

Rowe.  To  Richard  Thornhill,  Esq. 
Of  brave  Troxartas'  line,  whose  sleeky  down 
In  love  compress'd  Lychomile  the  brown. 

ParnelL  The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  #  Mice,  b.  i. 
1/fiO 


Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
i  out  his  slepe  for  fere  abraide; 

hat  he  Mas  waked  of  his  slepe. 


And  also  it  is  not  like  to  me, 

That  any  herte  should  sleepy  be, 

In  whom  that  love  his  firy  dart  woll  smite. 

Id.  The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale. 
Thou  shalt,  he  saide,  whan  time  is 
Awaite,  and  take  right  good  kepe, 
Whan  that  the  pr.pe  is  fast  a  slepe, 
And  that  noni  i     ei  m e  me  —a.m-tr.  Con.  A.  b.  if. 


Er  1  were  sette  on  suehe  a  slough, 

And  beare  suche  a  siepijc  moute, 

Bothe  eien  of  my  head  were  out.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv, 

Lo  see  myne  eyes  flow  with  continual  teares, 
The  body  still  away  slepelessc  it  weares. 

Wyatt.   To  his  vnkinde  Lone. 

Nor  think,  though  men  were  none. 

Tint  heav'n  w.uild  want  spectators.  God  want  praise, 


Unseen,  both  i 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 
"  Hether,"  quoth  he,  "  me  Archimago  sent, 
He  that  the  stuhhorne  sprites  can  wisely  tame, 
31c  bids  thee  to  him  send  for  his  intent 
A  fit  false  dreame,  that  can  elude  the  sleepers  sent." 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  1.  c.  1, 
Without  the  castle,  in  the  earth  is  found 
A  cave  resembling  sleep//  Morpheus'  cell, 
In  strange  meanders  winding  under  ground, 
Where  darkness  seeks  continually  to  dwell. 

,  Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  fclfj 


T  rather  ehuae  to  endure  the  wounds  of  those  darts,  which 
envy  caslcth  at  novelty,  than  to  go  on  safely  and  sleepily  in 
the  easy  ways  of  ancient  mistakiugs.—  Ralegh. 

Distrust  will  cure  a  lethargy;  of  a  slcepful  man  it  makes 

a  wakeful  one,  and  ->\  kL-ef.s  nut  poverty. 

Scotl.  Esi::Li  on  Dnij»_T>j,  (IG3j,)  p.  138. 

You  euer 

Haue  wi*hM  tin-  w'.v,,,..^  nf  this  husines,  neuer  desird 
It  to  be  stir'd ;   bur  oft  ha»ie  hindred,  oft, 
The  passages  made  toward  it. 
Shahespec 


Golden  in  [ 
Erinns  dan 
To  him  wh 
When  on  h 

That  is  ve 


O  peace  of  mind,  repairer  ufdtvav 

Care  shuns  thy  soft  approach,  ami 
Dryd, 


Henry  VIII. 
h  of  thorns, 


the  arm  is  covered  ;  the  past  part.  oUlef-an,  (Dut.  1 
Shown,)  induere,  to  put  on,  clothe,  or  cover. 

Sleeveless,  (met. )  means, — without  a 
pretence,  (Tooke.) 

A  cover  or  clothing  for  the  arm. 

To  laugh  in  the  sleeve, — to  laugh  cov* 


L'H.Utrt 


:   The  Chunones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16,693. 

'  (quod  she)  "what  echeth  soche  renome 

t  be  steuelesse  wordes  of  the  people,  but  by 
by  God  nothinge." 


s  which  Seneca  tells  us  of  great 
however  Lipsius  thinks  gond  to 


Hall.  Balm  of  Gilead. 
'rs  the  best ! 


vay! 


Id.   Cymmi  §  Iphigenia. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  their  prayer,  they  loudly  invoke 

their  prophet,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  both  old  and 

young  bawling-  out    very  siratiL^ly,  as  if  they  intended  to 

Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1686. 
For  quiet,  friend,  the  soldier  fights, 
Bears  wearv  marches,  .s7<v/j/(.\s*  nights, 
For  this  feeds  hard,  and  lodges  cold.— Otway,  Ode  16. 


Kids  all  the  furies  haunt  each  peevish  line 

That  thus  have  r;i.  l.'.l  their  friendly  reader's  eyne; 

Worse  than  the  logogryphes  of  later  times, 

Or  hundreth  riddles  shak'd  to  slcecelcsae  rhvines. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  St 

Their  armour  is  a  piece  of  huffalo-hide,  shaped  like 
arters'  frocks,  being  v.-iilmul  stccres,  and  sewed  both  s 
s  for  the  head  and  the  arms  to  c 
oynges,  an.  1687. 


orth. — Dampie, 

Sh-->  heirs  an  i< 


What  age  and  ; 
Had  done,  we  1 
By  night  as  bu 


ifon 


Parish  Register. 


Wnrhn 


ift,  or  comelier  eloaths, 
ts  never.— Kate  is  craz'd. 

Camper.   Task,  b.  i. 
,  [Cervantes,]  made  Sancho 

tious  Dulcinea. 

The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii. 


2  time,  those  who  had  charge  of  t 


After  si 
themselv' 

appeared  to  go  to  sleep;  the  others,  improving 
turiiry,  came  gently  upon  them,  and  lifting  t' 
the  basket,  carried  off  their  prize:  the  slerpe 
aw^khii:,  missed  the  bisket,    but    presently  le 


adorned,  by  the  i 

the  Malmmmetart  religion  :  and   some  vestiges  of  a  similar 

Scandinavia—  Gibbon.  Decline  $  Fall,  c.  33. 

SLEET.  )      A.  S.  Sliht,  a  shower.      We  call 
Slee'tt.    )  what  is  between  snow  and  rain,  sleete, 

(Somner.)     It  is  (Tooke)  the  past  part,  of  sle-an, 

projicere,  to  cast  forth.      Sle-ed,  sleed,  sleet.      See 

Sleight. 

Something,  that  which  (between  snow  and  rain) 

is  cast  forth,  (sc. )  from  the  clouds. 


Milton.   Paradi.se  Regained,  b.  iii. 


And  hear  their  thunder  rattling  in  the  wind. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
O'er  Cornwall's  cliffs  the  tempest  rnar'd, 


SLE'NDER.    ^       Dut.  Siinder,  tenuis,  exilis; 
Sle'nderly.       Vis  applied  to  any  thing  easily 
Sle'nderness.  J  broken  or  bent ;  of  small  sub- 
stance :  and  may  be  of  the  same  origin  as  Slant,  to 
bend  out  of  a  right  line. 

Small  in  bulk  or  dimensions,  in  girth  or  circum- 
ference ;  small,  thin,  slight,  weak. 
Hire  freshe  beautee,  and  hire  age  tendre, 
Hire  middel  smal,  hire  armes  long  and  sclendre. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantcs  Tale,  v.  9575. 

This  maketh  that  our  heires  ben  so  sclendre 
And  feble,  that  they  moun  not  wel  engendre. 

Id.  The  Monkes  Prol.  v.  13,941. 

Aulns  Gellius  sayeth,  that  it  were  a  great  deale  better  for 

a  man  to  bee  sharpely  rebuked  yea  and  openly  to  haue  his 

faultea   published  of  his  enemy,  then   to  bee  coldly  and 

slr/nlcrly  prayed  nf  his  frende. 

Fryth.   Workes,  p. 


To  the  Christian  Reader, 
leave  out  that 


i  advised  the  king 
ire  slenderly. 

Slrype.  Memorials,  b. 


lb.  Hen.  VIII.  b.  i.  c.  33. 
cle  hart  conceived  hasty  fyre,- 
arkes  of  lire  which  fall  in  sclcndcr  flex, 

liaa-'.'kt  ail  her  veines  with  passion  entyre. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 
f  have  playde,  Augustus,  wantonly, 

ke  a  cobweb  weaving  slenderly, 

nly  playde.  Id.  Virgil's  Gnat. 


i  suffice  to  make  him  ; 


Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 
l  affection  of  matter, 


e  of  King  Arthur. 
ong  gale,  attended 


SLEEVE.     )        Skinner   derives   from    Dut. 

Sleeveless.  \   Shove,    teamen;      A.  S.     S'uf, 

(slefj  formerly  called  earm-siife,  that  with  which 


make  perceptible  impress 

.ous  parts  of  the  organs  of  t; 

Bpyle.    Wurks, 


The  greater  part  cannot,  from 
tunes,  make  such  a  compensatii 
quired  by  him  [a  tutor]  when  fo 


SM 

SLENT.  Slants,— sly  jokes  op  petty  lies. 
"  He  slants  a  pood  deal ;"  he  is  given  to  lying, 
(Brockett.)  Slent,  in  the  first  quotation  'from 
North,  is  in  the  subsequent  edition  (1670)  Jest. 
(See  Nares. )  It  should  perhaps  be  written  as  in 
Brockett, — Slant;  meaning — 

Sloping  or  bending  (se.  out  of  a  right  line); 
bending  or  curving,  going  or  dealing  crookedly. 

nceited  man,  and  that  could 


the  true  practice  thereof:  though  ot 

sible  to  be  found.— Id.  lb.  p.  918. 

Andwhen  Cleopatra  found  Antonius' jests  and  stents  to  he 
but  gross,  and  snuldiev-like,  in  plain  manner,  she  gave  it 
him  liuoly.  and  without  fear  taunted  him  thoroughly. 

Id.  lb.  p.  763. 

SLEW.     See  Slat. 

SLEY.  )  A.S.  Sim,  pecten  tectoris,  the  slay 
Sleid.  f  of  a  weaver's  loom,  (Somner. )  Per- 
haps (Skinner)  from  the  A.S.  Slag-an,  slcean,  to 
strike,  to  beat : — Percusm  feriunt  insecti  pectine 
dentes,  {Ooid.  Me.tam.  lib.  vi.  v.  58. )  See  the 
quotation  from  Croxall.  Mr.  Thomson  says,  a 
slay  is — 

A  weaver's  reed  fastened  in  a  frame,  which 
beats  the  woof  close  in  the  web. 


silke. 


i  exasperate,  thou  idle 


.VW.'.'./Hv/re.   Troi/t.  #  Cress.  Act  A 


B'et  when  she  weav'd  the  tli'ni.-il  silk 
With  fingers,  long,  small,  white  as  milk. 

Id.  Pericles,  Act  iv. 
Around  the  solid  beam  the  web  is  ty'd, 
While  hollow  canes  the  parlinii  warp  divide  ; 
Thro'  which  with  nimble  (light  the  shuttles  play, 
And  for  the  woof  prepare  a  ready  way ; 
The  woof  and  warp  unite,  pn-s-'d  hy  the  toothy  slay. 

Croxall.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  vi. 

SLICE,  «.  >      Junius  writes—  Sclise:  and  de- 

Suce,  n.      f  rives  from   A.S.  Slit-an,  to  slit; 
Ger.  Sclileissen,  scindere,  findere,  to  slit,  to  split. 

To  divide,  to  cut;  usually,  to  cut  into  pieces 
broad  and  flat. 

Any  thing  so  formed  as  to  cut  into  such  pieces ; 
the  piece  or  part  so  cut. 
Dog,  (he  replied)  urge  not  my  ruth,  by  parents,  soule, 

I  would  to  God  that  any  rage  wnuld  let  me  eate  the  raw, 
Slic't  into  pieces.— Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 

ars,  and  nail'd  them  upon  tho 


Whereas  the  pellican  hath  a  beake  liroade  and  flat,  much 
like  the  slice  of  apothecaries  and  chirurgions,  with  which 
they  spreade  their  plaisters.  no  way  fit  to  pierce. 

Hakewill.  Apologie,  b.  i.  o.  1 .  §  5, 

Now  let  us  imagine  an  iron  bar  sliced  out  into  a  multi- 
tude of  plates  as  thill  as  paper  and  r.ei  [rally  smooth. 

Search,  light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  c.  8. 
Be  his  the  great  concern  to  show, 
If  Roman  gowns  were  tied  or  no  ; 
Whether  the  Grecians  took  a  slice 
Four  times  a  day,  or  only  twice.—  Lloyd.  A  Dialogus. 

SLICK.     See  Sleek. 


SLIDE,  n.  -\         A.S.  Slid-an,   slider-ian, 

Slide.k.  I  Dut.  Slidderen,  sledderen,  labi, 

Sli'der,  n.  |  dilabi ;    see  Glide. 

Sli'der,  adj.  V     To  move  in  a  continuous, 

Sli'dder.  I  uninterrupted  motion  ;  with- 

Sli'dinoness.  lout    step,    or    rotation:     io 
Sli'degrote,  n.  )  move  or  pass  along  smoothlr, 

mign.  prooamy  ne  re-     ^^^  8ecretly.  sti„y       AlsQ  without  firrnnees  of 

Hints  to  Young  Men.  \  step  ;  without  resistance. 


SLI 

Bat  It  is  ympossible  that  thei  that  ben  oonys  lightned  fc 
ban  taastid  also  an  heuenli  ghifte.  and  hen  maad  parteneris 
of  the  hooly  poost.  and  netl.eles  ban  taastid  the  good  word 
of  God,  and  the  vertues  of  the  world  to  comynge,  and  ben 
tlidttn  fur  awei,  that  thei  ben  reuewid  eftsoone  to  penaunce. 
Wictif.  Ehrewis,  c.  6. 

For  bothe  Troilur  and  Troie  toun 

Shall  knotlesse  throughout  her  herte  slide. 

For  she  woll  take  a  purpose  for  to  abide. 

Chaucer.   Trail.  #  Cres.  b.  v. 


The  whiche  wandryng  happes  nathelesse,  thilke  declining 
ownesse  of  the  yerth  and  the  flowyng  order  of  the  sliding 
rater  gouerneth. — Id.  B»ecius,  b.  v. 


Ageyn  hvm  selte  he  maketh  a  treyne, 

Into  the  whiche  if  that  he  slide. 

Hym  were  better  go  beside,— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.vil. 

For  than  he  leseth  his  lustie  weie, 

With  dronkeship.  and  wote  not  whither 

In  whidie  he  maie  pt-rcas  to  fall. 

That  he  shall  breke  his  wittes  all.— Id.  To.  b.  vi. 

Often  [he]  had  used  to  be  an  actor  in  tragedies,  where  he 
had  learned,  besides  a  stidingness  of  language,  acquaintance 
with  many  passions,  and  to  frame  his  face  to  bear  the  figure 
of  them.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.li. 

It  chaunst  feternall  God  that  chaunce  did  guide) 

As  he  reeoiled  backeward,  in  the  mire 

His  ni-'h  for  wearied  feeble  feet  did  slide, 

And  downe  he  fell,  with  dread  of  shame  sore  lerrifide. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

On  a  night  when  the  lieutenant  and  he  for  their  disport 
wenjpktivi.L'at  sii,i,;jn<te  or  sboofieboord,  suddenlie  commeth 

morrow  — Holinshed .  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  an.  1528. 

In  all  her  religion,  and  in  all  her  actions  of  relation  to- 
wards God,  she  bad  a  strange  evenness  and  untroubled 
passage,   sliding  toward  her  ocean  of  God  and  of  infinity 


SLI 

Abject  or  cast  aside,  (se.)  of  little  value,  of 
little  force  or  strength  ;  and  thus  further,  incon- 
siderable, inefficient,  weak,  feeble,  small,  slender. 

Sleight  of  hand, — an  adroit,  dexterous  cast  or 
motion  of  the  hand;  adroitness,  dexterity.  ToCasI, 
(qv.)  was  used  consequentially,  as  equivalent  to — 
To  forecast  or  project,  to  contrive.  And  sleiyht, 
(met. )  is  a  dexterous  trick  or  contrivance  ;  an 
act  of  slt/ness  ;  a  subtle  manceuvre.  In  the  third 
quotation  from  Chaucer,  slightly  is  slily.  See  Sly, 
and  Sley. 

And  stele  up  on  myn  enemy 
For  to  slee  hvm  itchlichc.  slehtes  ich  by  thenke. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  93. 
And  hardily  they  dorsten  lay  her  necke, 
The  miller  shuld,  not  stele  hem  half  a  pecke 
Of  corn  by  sleight  ne  by  force  hem  reve. 

Chaucer.   The  Reves  Tale,  v.  393?. 

slite.  ' 

Id.  The  Ploxrmannes  Tale. 
weshen  thev,  and  set  hem  doun  and  ete, 
■'fall  slightly,  Pandari 


SLI 


Gan  draw  him  t 


frith  a  certain  and  silent  motic 


'hen  lookes  upon  a  hill,  whose  sliding  sides 
i  goodly  flocke,  like  winter's  covering,  hides. 
Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals, 


(The  mingled  ;,aete  h:>  muniei'd  ; 
Haul'd  fi'inn  beneath  the  violated 
And  on  the  sacred  pile  the  royal  victir 
Dryden.    J 
They  have  not  only  $lid  imperceptibly 
openly  into  artifice 


ti'i/Ir.ruinC!  S 
1  holy  mire 
had  made), 


i>"/,'.'?p'<7-'...'.v 


have  plunged 

On  Human  A.    .  . 


!  tied  i 


For  as  young  child] 

Go-cart's,  to  keep  their  steps  from  sliding  ,- 
When  members  knit,  and  legs  grow  stronger, 
Make  use  of  such  machine  no  longer. 

Prior.   Epist.  to  Fleetwood  Shephard,  Esq. 
Prospects,  however  lovely,  may  be  seen 
Till  half  their  beauties  fade  ;  the  weary*  sight. 
Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smile,  slides  off 
Fastidious,  seeking  less  familiar  scenes. 

Cowper.    Task,  b,  i. 

SLIGHT,  or 

Sleight,  adj. 
Slight,  n. 
Slight,  v. 
Sli'ghten,  v. 

Sli'ghter. 

Sli'ghtfll. 

Sli'ghtingly. 

Sli'ghtlv,  adj. 

Sli'ghtlv,'«(/. 

Sli'ghtness. 

Sli'ghty. 
To  slight  is— 

To  cast  or  throw  down,  to  overthrow,  to  destroy, 
to  demolish.      See  the  quotation  from  Clarendon. 

To  cast  down  or  away;  to  reject,  to  object, 
(sc.)  as  of  little  worth  ;  to  contemn,  to  neglect,  to 
disregard. 

Falstaff  was  slighted,  i.e.  thrown  into  the  river. 

The  letters  of  Cassius  were  slighted  off,  i.e. 
thrown  off  or  aside  ;  disregarded. 

The  maid  puts  him  off,  slights  him,  i.e.  throws 
him  aside  ;  the  dreadful  laws  were  loosely  slighted  ; 
thrown  or  put  aside,  disregarded,  contemned.  And 
thus  slight,  the  adj.  is,— 


Id.  Trail'.  $  Cres.  b.  ii. 

The  sacrilege  whiche  he  wrought 

Was  cause,  why  the  Grekes  sought 

Unto  the  towne.  and  it  belaie, 

And  wolden  neuer  parte  awaie, 

Till  what  by  sleight,  and  what  by  strength, 

They  had  it  woune  in  brede  and  length, 

And  brente,  and  slayne,  that  was  within. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Ana  thoughe  it  be  darkened  with  mens  slepghtye  iugling 
&  counterfeit  craftes,  as  it  wer  with  certain  mists  for  a 
while;  yet  at  the  time  of  God  apoynted,  it  bursteth  out 
again,  and  sheweth  it  self  clerely  like  the  sonne,  whan 
darknes  is  banished  and  chased  away. 

Bp.  Gardner.   Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  6. 

For  the  instruction  of  my  consciece  in  the  matter,  I  haue 
not  sleighthj  looked,  but  by  many  yeres  studied  &  aduisedly 
considred.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1435. 

Alas  how  long  wyll  you  lacke  vnderstanding?  perceyue 
you  not  yet  how  they  would  keepe  you  in  daicknes  because 
you  shoulde  not  espye  theyr  priuy  practice  and  sleightly 
conueyaunce. — Fryth.   Workes,  p.  97. 

The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  riuer  with  as  little  re- 
morse, as  they  would  haue  drown'de  a  blinde  bitches 
puppies. — Shakes.  Merry  Wittes  of  Windsor,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

You  haue  condemn'd,  and  noted  Lucius  Pella 
For  taking  bribes  heere  of  the  Sardians  ; 
Wherein  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side, 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  was  slighted  off. 

Id.  Julius  Ctzsar,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 


IT       ! 


;  thei 


Heare  your  ov.n  ■  di_rm;y 
See  your  most  dreadfull  1; 
Behold  your  selfe,  so  by  a 


wes,  so  loosely  slighted ; 

sonne  disdained. 

Id.  2  Ft.  Hen.  IV.  Act  T.  s 


Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.li 


Daniel.  Sonnet  to  Delia. 


Where  an  entangled  ram  does  half  appear, 

And  strugles  vainly  with  that  fatal  net. 

Which,  though  but  „/-  i inly  set. 

Con-leg.   The  Davideis,  b.  ii 

Where  gentry,  title,  wisedom 

Cannot  conclude,  but  by  'he  yea  and  no 
Of  general  ignorance,  it  must  omit 
lli-all  necessities,  and  giue  way  the  while 
To  vnstable  slightnetse. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Actiil.  sc.  I. 
It  is  the  best  point  of  wisdom,  to  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  fixing  good  motions,  which  otherwise  are  of  them- 
selves light  and  slighty. 

Bp.Hall.  Conl.  Heha 
In  three  days  his  Majesty  lu-ing  present,  they  slighted  and 
demolished  ail  the  works  of  that  garrison. 

Clarendon.  Ilistorg,  vol.  ii.  p.  4S3. 
Eneourag'd  thus,  the  blameless  man  replies; 
"Nor  vows  unpaid,  nor  slighted  sacrifice, 
But  he  our  chief,  provok'd  the  raging  pest, 
Apollos'  vengeance  for  his  injur'd  priest. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
They  who  accuse  JEneas  for  want  of  courage,  either  un- 
derstand not  Virgil,  or  have  read  him  slighHu ;  otherwise 
they  would  not  raise 


And  if  it  w 
proof,  (such  fi 
in,)  it  should 

Though  it 


yet  so  long  as  there  is  other  sufficient 
reasonable  man  must  readily  acquiesce 
lighlingly  spoken  of. 

H  ulerland.    »"i/)  'is,  vol.  iv.  p.  465. 


Our  word  seems  formed 
thus — slay,  or  sley,  sleyed, 
sln/'d.  skit,  or  skhli't.  Scotch 
Siioht ,-  Out. ,%'  ehten.slichtcn  ; 
Ger.  Schtichten,  destruere, 
dirimere,  cvertere,  from  A.  S. 
Slf'ian,  pereutere,  caedere, 
decidere,  dejicere,  (to  slay,) 
to  strike  or  beat,  to  strike, 
to  fall  or  cause  to  fall ;  to 
cast  down.  (  See  S/.-inner, 
Junius,    and  also  Jameson. ) 


Mont.  Some  forty  crowns,  nay  rather  not  so  much,  'tis 

Mni.    lis  strange  to  me.  that  your  estate  shou'd  have  so 
ow  an  ebb.  to  stick  at  such  sleight  sums. 
Beaum.  *  Fleleh.   The  Honest' Mans  Fortune,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Thus  I  herle 

My  i  Avi'.ei'd  si-ells  into  the  spuugie  air. 

Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  sleight  illusion. 

Milton.  M.S.  Mass  of  Com.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
No  more-shall  now  the  darkenesse  of  the  night 
Defend  thee  from  the  vengeance  of  thy  fone  ; 
But  with  thy  bloud  thou  shalt  appease  the  spright 
Of  Guizor  by  thee  slaine  and  murdred  by  thy  slight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  7. 


Prig.  Will 
Some  sleight 


e  see  any  feats  of  activity, 

f  hand,  legerdemain  ? 

urn.  %  Fleleh.   Beggar's  Bush,  Act  iii. 


Cler.  That  boyish  shijhi- 


Much  more  to  slight, 


isdom  to  blaspheme, 

or  deny  their  powers. 

B.  Jonson.  Sejanu 


but  a  slight  and  trivial  preparation,  yet 
experience  has  given  us  a  better  opinion  of  it,  than  I  fear 
of  the  preparation  will  as  yet  allow  you. 

Bogle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 

May  he  indiff'rent  to  her  house  of  clay, 
And  thghi  the  hovel  as  beneath  her  care. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

Nor  should  you  suffer  yourselves  to  suspect  that  the 

weight  of  this  argument  is  at  all  diminished,  if  there  be 

others,  accounted  in  the  rank  of  learned  men,  who  have 

affected  to  think  slightly  of  the  religion  of  their  country. 

Warburton,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  13. 

We  are  told  by  a  menial  servant,  or  some  other  of  our 

spies,  that   a  person  whom  we   esteemed  our   friend  has 

spoken  slightingly  of  us,  made  a  joke  upon  us,  or  cast  a 

severe  reflection.— Knox,  Ess.  25. 

i  his  [Gainsborough]  best 
to  negligence. 

Reynolds,  Dis.  11. 

SLIKE,  i.  c.  lihe.—so-lihe.     See  Swilke. 


SLIM.  A  word  of  very  common  use  in  Lin- 
colnshire, says  Skinner, — from  the  Dut.  Slim  ,• 
Ger.  Schliinm,  which  Kilian  interprets  to  have 
anciently  signified  i-ilis,  of  little  worth  :  and  in  the 
North,  slim  is — wicked,  mischievous,  perverse  ; 
and  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense  with  sly,  (qv.) ; 
it  also  signifies,  —  slender-bodied,  and  thinly- 
clothed,  (Grose.) 

The  church  of  Rome  indeed  was  allowed  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal church.  But  why  I  Was  it  in  regard  to  the  succession 
Dl  St.  Petei !  no  that  was  a  slim  excuse. 

Barrow.   On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Dut.  Slym;  Ger.  Schl 

sordes,  eluvics.     A.  S.  Slim, 
ccenum,  slime,  mud.     Ihre 

sumests  Lim,  lime,  (qv.) 

An  adhesive  substance ;  holding,  binding  fast ; 
viscous,  glutinous. 
Tho  cam  Sleuthe  al  by  slobered.  wit  to  shjmed  eyen. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  110. 


SLIME.      ^      Dut 
Sli'mt.  \  Slcm,  s 

Sli'miness.  J  limus. 


1   do  not  believe   you  are  so  great  ; 
tlighter  of  it,  as  not  to  preserve  it  tenderlv  and  thriftily. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  102. 


Tgndall.   Worket,  p.  6. 
As  when  old  father  Nilus  gins  to  swell 
With  timely  pride  above  the  Aegyptian  vale, 
His  fatrie  waves  doe  fertile  slime  outwell, 
And  overflow  each  plaine  and  lowly  dale. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  I. 
And,  shortly  after,  everie  living  wight 
Crept  '..ttii  likes  won  nature, 

Soone  as  on  them  the  sun  s  life-giving  light 
Had  powred  kiudly  heat  and  formall  feature. 

Ii.  Colin  Clout's  come  hornt  again. 


TTnsatiate  yet,  they  mount  up  higner, 
Where  never  sun-born  fro-  durst  to  aspire, 
And  in  the  silken  beds  their  slimu  members  place; 
A  luxury  unknown  before  to  all  the  watery  race ! 

Cowley.    The  Plagues  „/  Egypt. 

are  procreated  by  the  sun1 


On  painted  barges,  o't 
Which,  pouring  down 
Makes  green  the  sail 


Hac  Homo,  p.  47. 


So  there  I  come  to  an  anchor  Jan.  aoth.  in  :r.  f.ith.nn- 
water,  black  slimy  ground ;  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
ehore;  from  which  distance  I  took  the  sight  of  the  town. 

Dampier.    I'mjages,  an.  liiihh 

— ■ Nor  will  the  Muse  prescribe 

A  slimy-born  and  sun-begotten  tribe  ; 

Who,  far  from  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound, 

In  fields  their  sullen  conventicles  found. 

Drydcn.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 


Hew  the  soft  slime  o 
the  sea,  into  the  stony 
conceive!  This  slime 
powerful  petrifying 


thes 


tthe 


Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  ' 


SLING,  v.  }       Dut.  Slinghe:    Ger.  Scldinm  : 

Sling,  n.       V  Sw.  Sliunga  :   A.  S.  Sling-art,  cir- 

Sli'nger.     J  cumagere,    torquere,    conjicere, 

vibrurc,  jaculari,  to  throw  or  hurl  around,  to  cast, 

to  diirt.     See  the  quotation  from  Potter. 

To  throw;   usually  from  something  hanging,  or 
pendulous  ;  to  move  along  or  convey  upon  some- 
thing (a  rope,  cord,  strap,  &c. )  hanging  loosely. 
&  fyftie  armed  sueynes  porters  at  that  gate.- 
With  slenge.;  .v  magueies  tin  i  kast  to  kyng  Richard 
Our  Cristen  hi  parcelles  kasted  ageynward, 

R.  Brunne,  p.  183. 
Sleuthe  with  bus  slynge.  an  hard  sauht  he  made. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  403. 
Sire  Thopas  drow  abak  ful  fast; 
This  geaun 


Out  of  a  fel  staffe  s 


cer.   The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas. 

thereof  dyd  remayne  in  the 

Bible,  1554.  Kynges,  c.  3. 


Clouds  from  t 
"With  your  ce 
Their  smells, 


;  till  there  rise 
sers  sling  aloof 


Id.  Poly-OMon,  s.  2. 

The  most  common  [engine]  in  field  engagements  was  a 
sling;  which  we  are  told  by  some,  was  invented  by  the 
natives  of  the  Balearian  islands,  where  it  was  managed 
with  so  great  art  and  de\ferily,  that  young  children  were 
not  allowed  any  food  by  their  ninth. ts,  till  they  could  -Hug 
it  down  from  the  beam,  where  it  was  placed  aloft.  Slings 
resembled  a  platted  rope,  snme  vhat  broad  in  the  middle, 
with  an  oval  compass,  and  so  by  little  and  little  decreasing 
into  two  thongs  or  reins.  The  manner  of  slinging  was  by 
whirling  it  twice  about  the  head,  and  so  casting  out  the 
bullet. — Potter.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

They  repulsed  the  cavalry,  cut  the  archers  and  stingers  to 
pieces,  surrounded  the  enemy's  hit  wing,  and  were  the 
first  that  obliged  them  to  fly. 

Bladen.  Cesar.  Comment,  b.  iii.  c.  32. 


This 


M'.i  timer. 
J.  i.   p.'.lio! 


For  the  wily  fox, 

Safe  in  th'  increasing  number  of  his  foes, 
Kens  well  the  great  advantage  ;  slinks  behind, 
And  slyly  creeps  through  the  same  beaten  track. 
And  hunts  them  step  by  step. — Somervile.  The  Cha 


SLIP,  n. 
Slip,  v. 
Sli'pper,  adj. 
Sli'pper,  n. 
Sli'ppered. 
Sli'ppery. 

Sl.l'PPERINESS. 

Sli'pping,  n. 


Vut.SHppen;  Ger.  Srhlip- 
pen,  Svf.S'lipa';  A.S. Slip-an, 
labi,  dilabi. 

By  the  word  slide  we  ex- 
press a  continuous  motion, 
without  step  or  rotation.  By 
slip,  —  a  motion  by  which  a 
state  of  firmness,  entireness, 
security,  uprightness,  direct- 
ness, equipoise,  is  lost ;  to  a  motion,  involuntary, 
sudden,  unexpected,  unnoticed,  without  effort. 
It  is  also  used  as  equivalent  to  slide,  (qv. ) 

A  slip,— a.  small  part  easily  removed  from  the 
main  body  ;  any  thing  (see  Slop)  easily  put  on  or 
off.  A  small  narrow  portion.  Also, — counterfeit 
pieces  of  money — of  brass,  and  covered  over  with 
silver,  were  by  the  common  people  called  Slips. 
See  the  quotation  from  Shakespeare,  and  the 
commentators  upon  it. 

Slipper;/,— smooth,  too  smooth  to  stand  or  move 
upon,  to  hold  or  keep  ;  infirm,  unsteady,  unsure. 

Slibber  sauce  in  Tyndall  is — slippery  or  slabby 
sauce. 


What  in 
Or  hold 
Or  a  slipper 


i. — Chaucer.  Praise  of  If  omen. 

the  hym  selfe  forshape 
f  an  adder  he  sliple 
de,  and  forthe  he  sk 

:  that  goth  to  folde 


And  hath  the 

His  mouth  upon  the  grns  he  wipeth, 
And  so  with  feigned  chore  hyl 


1  who  it  dedo. 


peth, 


The  greyhound  is  agreeu'd.  although  he  see  his  game, 

If  stil  it  slippc  he  must  be  stayde,  when  he  would  chase 
the  same. — Gascoigne.  An  Absent  Dame  complayning. 

Founde  thou  not  manye  stones,  that  is  to  save,  muehe 
constaunte  people  whan  thou  began  to  edify  thy  clmrche, 
were  not  they  whych  thou  did  set  in  the  tnundncimi  scire 
and  shipper  earth  !—  Fisher.  Penitent.  Psalms,  Ps.143.  pt.  ii. 

Many  haue  so  slipper  a  minde  yt  they  can  not  kepe 
in  memory  a  thing  shewed  too  theym  by  the  space  of  an 
houre.— Id.  It),  pt.  iii. 

I  know  they  bee  slipper  that  I  haue  to  do  wyth,  and  there 
is  no  holde  of  them. — Barnes.   IVorkes,  p.  283. 


SLI 

Kathelesse  so  sharpely  still  he  him  puraewd, 
That  ,ir  advantage  him  at  last  he  tooke/ 
"When  his  foote  stipt,  (that  slip  he  dearely  rewd) " 
And  with  his  yron  dub  to  ground  him  strooke. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,b.vi. 

Let  the  world  think  me  a  bad  counterfeit,  if  I  cannot  give 
,im  the  slip  .it  an  instant. 

J5.  JuTLsurt.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  ii.  sc.  8, 

Romeo.  Good  morrow  to  you  both,  what  counterfeit  did  I 

Mer.  The  slip,  sir,  the  slip,  can  you  not  conceiue? 

S/i'.tJojspcare.   Romeo  §  Juliet,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
King.  Impudent  too?     "Well  what  have  you  sworn? 
C/nr.  That  I,  a  simple  waiting-woman,  having  taken 
My  bodily  oath,  the  first  night  of  admittance 
Into  her  ladiship's  service,  on  her  slippers, 
{That  was  t h l-  Imuki  to  serve  her  well  m  all  things, 
And  to  know  no  religion  but  her  pleasure. 

Beattm.  $  Fletch.   The  Lover's  Progress,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 


Into  the  It-ane  and  .-.hppfi'.i  pantaloone, 
"With  spei  tacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  S< 
The  first  true  verdict  at  the  first  may  bring, 
The  last  is  slow,  qv  slipper  as  the  slime, 
Oft  changing  names  of  mnoeenee  and  crime. 

Mirtour  for  Magistrates,  p. ! 
But  foolish  mayd,  whyles  heedlesse  of  the  hooke 
She  thus  ofr-tinies  was  beating  off  and  on, 
Through  ',<i/>pr>  if  footing  led  into  the  brooke, 
And  there  was  caught  to  her  confusion. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtteene,  b.  v.  i 
O  blessed  glorious  Trinity, 
Bones  to  philosophy,  but  milk  to  faith, 


!r;liiiL.s  hath. 


These  worldly  advantages,  these  honours,  profits,  plea- 
sures, whatever"  they  be,  are  of  uncertain  continuance,  and 
in  ay,  in  a  l;Hle  time.  >/■■/  away  Irom  us;  to  be  sure,  we  shall, 

us:    and   therefore,"  wli'v    should    «e   rest    in    them?     Why 
should  we  boa»t  of  them  1—AtUrbvry,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  6. 

The  students  did  not  forbear  to  whisper  among  them- 
selves, that  rather  than  there  should  be  a  mistake  in  the 
,  he  [R.  Burton]  sent  up  1 


But  when 

"We  make  a  deep  i 


i  the  1 


i  Oxuu.  vol.  i. 
.nots  ia  free, 


SLINK,  v.  "»       Dut.  Slimjhen  ;   Ger.  Srhthvjai  ; 

Slink,  adj.  J  A.  S.  Slinc-an,  to  crawl  or  creep. 
"  Slinge,  to  go  creepinyly  away,  as  if  ashamed;  to 
sneak.  Hence  a  slink,  a  sneak  or  sneaker."  See 
Brockett. 

To  creep  or  crawl  away ;  to  go  off  or  away ; 
as  if  ashamed  or  afraid ;  to  sneak,  or  steal  off 
privily. 

To  slink  her  foal  is,  perhaps,  to  sling,  i.  e.  to 
cast  it. 


The  Marchantes  Second  Tale. 

'  And  if  it  go  against  you  and  your  part  go  to  wracke,  then 
iUnke  away  fro  the  fielde,  and  make  as  ye  came  not  ther. 
Sir  T.  More,  Workes,  p.  3SG. 

;voihu; 


Her  slippci 
And  raised 

back  doth  rowle  with  for 

brest,  lift  vp  against  the 

Surrey. 

ed  tong ; 
■irgile.  JEneis 

b.ii. 

Edwin  being  wounderonslie  amazed,  thanked  his  f 
but  refused  to  depart  Hie  cnun'rie.  s.ith  l.c  had  no  H'it 
outwanllie  gincii  In  ]  la','  such  a  sli/iper  part. 

HoUmhei.  Historic  of  England,  1).  V. 

c.  25 

On  his  feet 
fastened  undc 

he  had  untiling  but  slippers,  which,  aftc 

r  his  knee,  having  wrapped  about,  with 
his  naked  legs.—  Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  v. 

r  the 

n.inj 

wood  the  slip  e 
The  battening  bastard  shoots  again  and  grows  ; 
4.nd  in  short  space  the  laden  boughs  arise, 
With  happy  fruit  advancing  to  the  skies. 

Drydcn.   Virgil.  Georgic3,X>.  ii. 

Thrice  rung  the  bell,  the  s'ipp.-r  knork'd  the  ground, 
And  the  press'd  watch  retum'd  a  silver  sound. 

Pope.   Rape  of  the  Lock,  C- 1. 

Where  shafts,  and  spears,  and  dart.-,  promiscuous  flew; 
And  sanguine  streams  the  siipp<  rii  ground  embme. 

Drijden.    Virgil.  sE/ieis,  1>.  xii. 

I  caused  one  of  the  bystanders  to  thrust  his  arm  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and  with  his  hand  to  make  part  of 
the  oiled  surface  of  the  uppsr  marble  slide  off,  on  any  side, 
from  that  of  the  lower,  which,  by  reason  of  the  smoothness 

and  slipperiticxs  of  the  surfaces,  lie  found  most  easy  to  do.^ 


p.  367. 


The  £ 


-Id.  lb. 

But  the  sword  more  merciful  than  he  to  himself,  with  the 
slipping  of  thr  pommel,  the  point  swerved,  and  razed  hint 
but  upon  the  side.— Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

His  stomackc  abhorreth— longyng  after  tlibbersause  and 
swashe,  at  which  a  whole  stomacke  is  readye  to  cast  hys 
gorge.— Tgndall.   Workcs,  p.  65. 

d  Thomas 

of  Irelande,  an.  1532. 

And  yet  if  he  saied  as  muche  after  agayne,  and  therupo 
were  called  again,  he  might  say  againe  that  he  were  ouer- 
sene  in  the  saying,  of  a  liyhtnt^se  ofv.it  and  rtippeynvm  of 
tonge.— Sir  T-  Moro.  Workes,  p.  925, 


Upper  t 


Like  quicksilver,  the  rhet'rk:  they  display 
Shines  as  it  runs,  hut  grasp'd  at  slips  away. 

Cowper.  Progress  of  Errour. 

And  mistake  in  the  names,  by  a  slip  of  their  pen, 

May  p>:rhai'S  have  occa'd.m'ii  mist. ike  in  the  men. 

Byrom.  On  the  Patronage  of  England. 

By  the  13th  and  Hth  of  Charles  II.  chap.  7,  the  expor- 
tation, not  only  of  raw  hides,  but  of  tanned  leather,  except 
in  the  shape  of  boots,  shoes,  o;  .-.'  ppm,  w>^  prohibited. 


Cowper.   Truth. 

SLIT,  n.       ^       A.  S. SUt-an,  to  divide.    Slot, 
Slit,  v.  I  (of  a  deer,)— the  cleft,  (fissura 

Sli'tting,  n.   [cervini  pedis.) 
Slot.  J       Any  cleft  or  fissure. 

To  separate  ;  to  pull  or  tear  asunder;  to  cut, 
10  o 


TheMonkes  Tale,  V.  14,402. 


In  holy  churche  of  suche 


Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

earl,  [Northumberland,]  thinking  the  same  fdagge] 
be  sufficiently  safe  in  that  place,  it  was  by  the  earl's 
nt  taken  from  thence,  and  put  into  a  slit  in  the 
nattress  that  lav  under  the  earl's  bed,  near  to  the 
.—State  Trials'.  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  loS4. 


But  the  f.iir  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 

And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th'  abhorred  shears, 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.  Milton.  Lycidas. 


tiXV 


The  en  gin 


blocke  of  wood  of  the  length  of  foure  foot  and  an  halfe, 
which  dooth  ride  vp  and  doone  in  a  slut,  ra'iet,  or  regall  be- 
tweene  two  peeces  of  timber,  that  are  framed  and  set  vp- 
right  of  flue  yardes  in  height. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  C.  11. 

For  certainly  this  tormentor  of  semicolons  is  as  good  at 
dismembring  and  slitting  sentences,  as  his  grave  fathers  the 
prelates,  have  bin  at  stigmatizing  and  slitting  noses. 

Id.  Apology  for  Suieci ymnuu .:. 

For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  his  port, 
His  frayings,  fewmets,  he  doth  promise  sport, 
And  standing  'fore  the  dogs. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

The  labouring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  unbarberl  grounds 
"Where  harbour'd  is  the  hart ;  there  often  from  his  feed 
The  dogs  of  him  do  find;  or  thorough  skilful  heed. 
The  huntsman  by  his  slot,  or  breaking  earth  perceives. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13. 

Proceeding  on  to  speak  of  mysterious  things  in  nature  I 
had  occasion  to  fit  the  language  therafter,  matters  not;  for 
the  reading  of  this  odious  fool,  who  thus  ever  when  he 
meets  with  aught  above  the  eojitatinn  "i'  his  breeding,  leaves 
the  noisome  stench  oF  his  rude  slot  behind  him,  maligning 
that  any  thing  should  be  spoke  or  understood  above  his  own 
genuine  baseiies. — Milton.  Colasterion. 

The  upper  part  of  him,  the  blow 

Had  slit,  as  sure  as  that  below.—  Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 


SLO 

SLOOP.     Contracted  from  shallop,  qv. 

And  besides  at  this  island  we  might  build  canoas,  it 
being  plentifully  stored  with  large  cedars  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, and  for  this  reason  the  Jamaica  men  come  hither  fre- 
quently t'.>  build  sloops.— Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  lt-80. 

SLOP,  n.  ^       Skinner  has  three  different  ety- 
Slop,  v.      Vmologies,  for  what  he  thinks  are 
Slo'ppy.    J  three    different    words.       Junius 
thinks  Slop  (a  pair  of  slops)  has  the  same  origin 
as  sleeve.     Tooke — that  slop  generally  is  the  past 
part,  of  slip.     And  see  Slope, 
i       A  slop, — liquid,  &c.  that  slips  or  has  slipped. 
Slops  worn  by  sailors,  labourers, — that  slip  on 
easily  without  dragging. 
'       To  slop, — to  spill  liquids. 
i       Sloppy, — wet  with  slops. 
j       His  overest  sloppe  it  is  not  worth  a  mite. 

Chaucer.    The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16,100. 

And  well  might  his  proportion  be  judged,  for  he  had 
rthing  upon  him  but  a  pair  of  slops,  and  upon  his  body  a 
jat  skin,  which  he  cast  over  his  shoulder. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.i. 

When  your  surgeon's  paid, 

And  all  your  leaks  stopt,  see  whose  stops  are  heaviest. 

Beaum.  §■  Fletch.  The  Mad  Lover,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 


"We  made  it 


l  perpendicular  slit  in  a  piece  of 

fd  to  one  part  of  the  upper  basis. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  252. 


Zoe,  for  fear  of  the  old  t 
Into  the  army  quickly  r 

By  timely  changing  of  h 


"When  the  hounds  pursue  upon  the  scent,  until  they  have 
unharboured  the  stag,  they  are  said  to  draw  on  the  slot. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 


SLIVE.  >      A.  S.  Slif-an,  findere,  to  cleave,  to 
Sli'ver.  f  slive,  to  sliver.      The  word  is  thus 

recognised  by  Somner  as  of  common  use.     Mr. 

Moor  has  preserved  it  in  his  Suffolk  Words.     And 

Grose  says.— to  slive  is  to  sneak,  in  Lincolnshire. 

See  also  Ray  and  Brockett. 

To  cleave,  to  split,  to  slit  or  slide,  to  divide. 
Alas,  that  he  all  hole  or  of  him  some  slivere 
Should  have  his  refute  in  so  digne  a  place, 
That  Jove,  him  sone  out  of  vour  herte  race. 

Chaucer.   Troil.  #  Cres.  b.  iii. 

She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 

From  the  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither. 

And  come  to  deadly  use.— Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iv.  SC.2. 

. ■  An  enuious  slitter  broke. 

When  downe  the  weedy  trophies,  and  her  selfe, 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brooke,  her  cloathes  spred  wide, 
a  while  they  bore  her  vp. 


Jd.  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

When  frost  will  not  suffer  to  dike  or  to  hedge, 
Then  get  thee  a  heat,  with  thv  beetle  and  wedge, 
Once  Hallowmas  come,  and  a  tire  in  the  hall. 
Such  stivers  do  well  for  to  li?  by  the  wall. 

Timet.  Husbandry.  December, 

SLOE.     A.  S.  Sia,  prunum  sylvestre. 
A  sloe, — so  called  happily  from  its  slowness  ic 
the  passage  through  the  belly,  (Somner.) 
Or  search'd  the  hopefull  thicks  of  hedgy-rowes. 
For  brierie  berries,  or  hawes,  or  souer  sloes. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iii.  Sat.  1 
I  fed  on  scarlet  hips,  and  stony  haws, 
Or  blushing  crabs,  or  berries,  that  emboss 
The  bramble,  black  as  jet,  or  sloes  austere. 


Who 

And  brought  n 
Bigger  than  th 


come  hither  private  for  his  < 
mght  munition  with  him,  six  great  slops, 
Dutch  hoys. 
B.  Jonson,  the  Mchymist,  Acti 


SLO 

For  this  purpose  they  take  to  sea  with  them  a  gr 
ler  of  mats,  which,  whenever  the  i 
Uopingly  against  the  gunwale  from  due  end  uf  th 
:ne  other,  their  lowered-. 

illows  nod 
bank's  s/ftpy  side, 


Where  the  i 

Patient,  with  his  well-thrown  r 
Many  an  angler  breaks  the  t;de  ■ 


A  Landscape. 
to  walk  up  to 


At  the  other  end  the  earth  is  raised  sloping, 
the  entrance,  which  is  by  a  hole  hi  the  top  uf  the  roof  over 
that  end.— Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

The  land  upon  this  side  of  the  island  rises 
slope,  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  country.— Id.   lb.  b.  iii.  c.  11. 

The  self-complacent  actor,  when  he  views 
(Stealing  a  sidelong  glance  at  a  full  house) 
The  slope  of  faces,  from  the  floor  to  th*  roof 
naster  spring  controll'd  them  all) 


len  we  lay  out  a  day's  diversion  by  some 
abroad  we  regard  what  will  entertain  us 
notwithstanding  some  trifling  inconvenier 
;,  or  indifferent  accommodations  at  a  paltr 
Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol. 


little  excur- 
ces  of  sloppy 
.  pt.  ii.  c.  27 


SLOPE,  71.  \  Skinner  derives  from  Dut. 
Slope,  v.  I  Slap,  laxus,  remissus,  —  loose, 
Slo'peness.  V  slack,  from  the  line  formed  by  a 
Slo'pingly.  I  rope  hanging  loosely.  —  Tooke 
Slo'py.  J  considers  it  to  be  the  past  part. 
of  the  verb  to  Slip : — and,  consequentially,  to 
mean — 

That  which,  the  surface  of  ground,  &c.  which 
we  slip  along,  slip  down  ;  which  lies  on  an  in- 
clined plane ;  on  a  declivity ;  obliquely  to  the 
horizon. 


For  manv  ti 
That  manv 

For  trust   It, 

Which  fell  1 


ue  beguiled  beene, 
they  haue  set  in  hope, 
n  afterward  a  slope. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  oj 
:  toppel  on  their  warder's  heads  : 


Though  castle: 

Though  pallaces  and  pyramids 

Their  1k-;i'1s;  to  their  inundations  :  Though  the  treasure 
Of  Nature's  germaine,  tumble  altogether, 


19. 


Oft  till  the  star  that  rose,  at  evening,  bright, 
Toward  heav'n's  descent  had  slop'd  his  westring  wheel. 
Milton.  Lycidas,  V.  3 

The  fosse  goeth  not  directlie  but  slope  wise  ouer  tl 
greatest  part  of  this  island. 

Hull  ashed.  Description  of  Brita 

It  riseth  three  or  foure  miles  or  more  within  the  land 
slopewise.—Id.  lb.  c.  14. 

The  growing  upon  slopes  is  caused,  for  that  moss,  as  on 

the  one  side  it  cometh  uf  nmhtnrc  and  water,  so  on  the 

other  side  the  water  must  hut  slide,  and  not  stand  or  poole. 

Bacon.  Nalurall  Historic,  §537. 

at  quantity  of  water,  and   space 

■i  v,  nil  a  sloper  rise  and  fall. 

Id.    lb. 


"Where  then 
enough,  the  wi 


To  noontide  shades  incontinent  he  ran, 
Where  purls  the  brook  with  sleep  inviting  sound; 
Or  when  Dan  Sol  to  slope  his  wheels  began, 
Amid  the  broom  he  Lask'd  him  on  the  ground, 
Where  the  wild  thyme  and  camomile  are  found. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  1. 
But  soft— by  regular  approach— not  yet — 
First  through  the  length  of  yon  hot  terrace  sweat : 
And  when  up  ten  sleep  :.1<pr>.  you've  dtagg'd  your  thighs, 
Just  at  his  study-door  he'll  bless  your  eyes. 

Pope.   Moral  Essays,  Epis.  1. 
Lye.  Your  country  friends  were  told  another  tale: 


That  from  i 


^        Rather,  (says  Skinner,)— 

I   from  our  verb,  to  Slow,  and 

f  then  more  properlv  written 

.  J    Slowth  ;    and   Junius— S/ow 


SLOTH,  n. 

Sloth,  v. 

Slo'thful. 

Slo'thfclne 
and  slothful,  piger,  iners.     Tooke  considers  i 
be  the  third  pers.  sing,  of  Slow,—slowetk,  slowth, 
or  slovth,  sfotk. 

That  which  sloweth,  or  maketh  one  slow.     See 
Slouch,  &c.  Slut,  and  Slcg. 

Laziness,  idleness,  tardiness. 

Sloth,— the  animal,  so  called  from  its  sloth. 


Herydelnesse  hi 
To  tauerne,  and 


:h  al  ydel,  that  er  batayles  sogte, 
ssal  brynge  to  synne  lecherye, 
sleuthe,  and  lo  hasarderve. 

R.  Gloucester,  $.195. 
thou  smellest  hem  thurgh  my  praiere, 


Now  help  thy  selfe,  and  leave  it  1 

The  first  point  of  slouth  I  call 
Lachesse,  and  is  the  chief  of  all, 
And  hath  this  properly  of  kinde 
To  leuen  all  thy  rig  behynde. 
I  woll  the  tellen  abouen  all, 
In  whome  no  vertue  maie  befall, 
Whiche  yeueth  vnto  the  vices  res 
And  is  of  slouth  the  slowest. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 


The  Lord  commaudeth  the  talent  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  euill  and  slouth  full  seruant,and  tobyndehym  hand  and 
foote.— Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  34. 

Ifshootingecoulde  speake,  she  woulde  accuse  Englande  of 
unkindnesse  and  stothfulnesse  ;  of  unkindnesse  toward  her, 
because  she  beinge  left  to  a  little  blind  use.  lackes  her  best 
maiutainer  which  is  cunninge.— Ascham.  Toxophilus,  b.  i. 

And  at  Wynchester,  in  the  newe  abbey,  he  put  in  monkes, 
where,  before  dayes,  were  seculer  preestes  ;  ye  cause  wherof 
was,  for  so  nioch  :.s  the  preestes  Hed  or  neclegently  stowthed 
the  deity ne  seruyceof  God,  and  settevykers  in  theyr  places, 
v.hvle  they  lyued  at  theyr  pleasure  in  other  places,  and  spent 
the'patrimoney  of  that  churche  after  theyr  sensuall  wyll. 

Fabgan.  Chronycte,  c.  193. 

But  nowe  seeinge  the  order  of  communion  is  no  more  ob- 
scrued  amongst  vs,  and  that  through  the  negligence,  and 
ilouthfiihies,  as  wel  of  the  laye  people,  as  of  the  priestes,  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  the  often  saieinge  of  priuate  masses,  hath 
founde  out  a  godly  remedie  for  this  wante. 

Jewell.  Heplie  to  Hardinge,  p.  473. 


And  end  their  i 


;  good  knights, 

t  of  praise  and  fame 

ill  delights, 


r'd  oak,  and  all  the  bai 
av'd  his  fortune  with  z 

Di'/dcn.  Vugit.  ^neis,  Past.  9. 

1754 


So  she  him  lefte,  and  did  herselfe  betake 
Unto  her  boat  again,  with  which  she  clefte 
The  slouthfull  wave  of  that  great  gries-y  Like. 

The  chief  thus  answer'd  mild  :  "  Immortal  maid 
I  own  thy  presence,  and  confess  thy  aid. 
Not  fear  thou  know'st.  witholds  me  from  the  plains, 
Nor  ilolh  hath  seiz'd  me,  but  thy  word  restrains." 

Pope.  Homer,  liiad, 
Still,  with  your  voic?,  the  slothful  soldiers  raise, 
Urge,  by  their  father's  tame,  their  future  praise. 


SLO 

■  natural  for  men,  when  they  are  beaten  out  of  other 
es,  (o  fetcli  apologies  for  their  neglect,  or  slothfulness 

■  business  that  is  pressed  upon  them,  from  the  great- 
(  the  work,  and  their  own  want  of  strength  and  ability 
:hrough  it.—  Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 


SLO  BLU 

Slough  of  a  wound  or  sore, — the  inert,  senseless  I      Ah !  when  will  this  long  weary  day  have  end, 


The  lower  sort  still  are  ambi 

s  they  can,  every  day  indeed, 

!  the  beginning  of  i 


tlness  or  drunkenness.— Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser. 


i  follow  them  as  close 
that  especially  :  con- 
,  the  remainder  in 


skin,  or  matter,  that  separates  or  ■ 

That  was  wel  twight,  min  owen  Hard  1 
I  pray  God  save  thy  body  and  Seint  El 
Now  is  my  cart  out  of  the  slough,  pard< 


SLOUCH,  n.  ~\  Skinner derives Slowch from 
Slu'i-chino,  adj.  Vthe  Dan.  Shift  Hebes,— 
Slo'uching,  n.  J  the  Ger.  Schlausz,  negli- 
gens.  Tooke  thinks  it  is  the  A.  S.  Slac,  (ch  for  ft) 
from  the  verb  Slac-ian,  to  slow,  or  cause  to  be 
slow,  (qv.)  Applied  to  a  slow  pace;  one  who 
moves  a  slow  pace. 

A  lazy,  idle  fellow ;  one  who  moves — lazily, 
idly,  heavily ;  too  lazy  to  move  upright ;  with  a 
bend  or  stoop  ;  a  lazy,  stooping,  lowting  position 

i'he  first  of  those  rude  rascalls  Lypon  bight, 

A  foul  great  stooping  slouch  with  heavie  eyes, 

And  hanging  lip.— More.  On  the  Soul.  Psychozoia,  8.  8. 

Begin  thy  carols  then,  thou  vaunting  slouch  { 
Be  thine  the  oaken  siaf,  or  mine  the  pouch.  . 

Gay.  The  Shepherd's  Week,  Past.  1. 

The  awkward,  negligent,  clumsy,  and  slouching  manner 
t,f  a  booby.— ettesierfield. 

As  some  take  stiffness  for  a  grace. 
And  walk  a  dancing-master's  pace, 

Mistake  the  slouching  of  a  bear.— Lloyd.  A  Dialogue. 

SLO'VEN.        ^       Slowen,  slouen,  sloven  (and 

from  slowed),   past 

tos/ow,(qv.) 

make  slow  or  cause  to 

One  who  is  too  slow,  lazy,  idle — to  do  any  thini 


:  Freres  Tale,  V.7H5. 


Beaum.  &  Fletch.  The  FaithfuL  Shepherdess,  Act  iii.  sc.  1 
r  sloughe^ 


Passing  over  Haerlem  m 
ik  of  money  did  I 


huge  island  slough, 
-Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  10. 


,0'VEN.        "|        Slowen,  i 
o'vf.nly.  \  slut,  qv.    fr 

o'venliness.    (  part,  of  the 
o'vkn'ry.        )  i.e.  to  mak 


arefuHy 


-to  dress  properly,  neatly. 


::-;>'■ 


I  beseech  ye,  friends 


disagreeing 


1 — Milton.  An  .l;><>i'-iiii  for  Sincvtymtiuust 

:  multitudes  of  sects,  and  professed  slovenli- 

seivice.  (in   too  many)  have  not  been  guilty 

Bp.  Hall.   The  Remonstrants'  Defence. 


e.  Hen.  V.  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

vhcTuhy  liir  l,usVmd  his 


inshed.   Chron.  of  [,rit:n:h\ 


The  medium  Ivt we.',i 


I  endeavour  to  keep.- 


Somervile.  The  Bald  Balchdor. 
That  its  worship  may  not  be  exposed  to  contempt  by  the 
sln-er.'iiie**  and  baibaritv  uf  it*  nutward  appendages. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 
Who,  destitute  of  humour,  wit,  and  taste, 

And  frustrate  each  good  purpose,  whilst  they  wear 

Tiie  robes  of  learning  with  a  sloven's  air. 

Churchill.  Gotham,  b.  ii. 

The  reader  reflects,  how  little  this  invincible  demonstra- 
tion for  our  holy  faith  hath  been  hitherto  insisted  on;  how 
slightly  it  hath  been  handled  ;  and  how  hastily  &n&  slovenly 


hurried  c 


-Warburtou.  Julir, 


Ci.nclv- 


SLOUG  H.  )      A.  S.  Shg,— a  hollow  filled  with 

St.o'L-r.HY.  i  mud  or  mire,  (Junius.)  Tooke 
thinks  it  the  past  part,  of  Slacc-ian  {a  broad),  to 
slow,  (qv.);  meaning — 

Slow  (water),— sluggish  water;  water,  mire, 
that,  stays,  docs  not  drain  off. 

Slough  of  an  animal  (serpent), — the  skin  cast ; 
probably  so  called  from  the  sluggish  state  of  the 
animal  during  this  process  of  nature;  or  because 
the  skin  cast  (like  the  slough  of  a  wound)  is  an 
old  skin — succeeded  by  a  new. 


And  when  the  mind  is  quickned,  out  of  doubt; 
The  organs,  though  dc-funct  and  dead  hefore, 
Breake  vp  their  arowsie  -raue,  and  newly  nioue 
With  casted  dough,  and  fresh  legeritie. 

Shakespeare.  lien.  V.  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

The  tubercles  and  breast  sunk,  and,  after  the  casting 
forth  of  some  corrupt  sl"vghs.  the  matter  became  weli 
scented.—  Wiseman.   Treatises,  b.i.  c.  21. 

But,  when  by  genial  rays  of  summer  sun 

Purg'd  of  his  sh>u<jh,  he.  nimbi}  t^tids  the  brake, 

Winning  liis  sling,  his  crested  head  he  rears 

Terrific.  J.  Philips.  Cerealia, 

When  he,  re 

Of  pompous 

And  in  his  summer  livery  rolls  along, 

Erect,  and  brandishing  his  fbrky  tongue, 

Leaving  his  nest,  and  his  imperfect  young. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iii. 

Neither  should  that  odious  custom  be  allowed  of  cutting 
scraws  (as  they  call  them),  which  is  flaying  off  the  green 
surface  of  the  ground  to  cover  their  cabins,  or  make  up  their 

thia'giee^awardT'a 

turns  ail  into  bog  by  t 


my  love  r 

How  slowly  do  the  houres  theyr  numbers  spend  t 
How  slowly  does  sad  Time  his  feathers  move  I 

Spenser.  Epithalamion. 
Being  moderatlie  taken  (saith  he)  it  [aqua  vita;]  slowcth 
ge,  it  strengthneth  youth. 

Holinshed.  D.-?rrij>ti<>ii  of  Ireland,  c.  2. 
We  haue  also  the  shworme,  which  is  blacke  and  graiesh 
f  colour,  and  somewhat  shorter  than  an  adder. 

Id.  Description  of  England,  c.  6. 
Impatient  friends,  stand,  that  your  strength  may  last!      , 

I  wish 

To  you  such  slowness  as 

Lhii-riiiuit.   Goiidibcit,  b.  i 
|       The  small-ey'd  slow-worm  held  of  many  blind, 
Yet  this  great  ark  it  quickly  out  could  find, 
And  as  the  ark  it  was  about  to  climb, 
Out  of  its  teeth  shoots  the  invenom'd  slime. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 
What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire; 
The  pealing  or'icn,  and  r  1  u.-  pairing  choir. 

Tickell.  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Addison. 
Another  backward  t.i  the  tower  would  go, 
__  Arid  sl'iwly  eats  1ms  way  against  the  wind; 


I  in  all  the  speckled  pride 


Swift.    Dn 


r,  Lot.  7. 


SLOW,  adj.  ^       A.S.    Slac-ian,    (a,   broad,) 
Slow,  n.  I  slaw-ian,  tardare,  to  retard,  to 

Slow,  v.  > delay;  to  move  a  short  space 

Slo'wly.         J  in   a  long   time.     See   Slack, 
Slo'wness.     )  Slouch,   Slough,    Slug,   Slo- 
ven, Slut. 

Tardy,  delaying,  dilatory  ;  lingering,  loitering, 
dull,  heavy  ;  inert,  inactive,  unready. 

Slow-worm,    (A.  S.    Slaw-wyrm'e.)      See    the 
quotation  from  Goldsmith. 
A  sloive, — a  sloth  or  sluggard. 

His  lorde  answerde  and  seide  to  him,  yvel  servaunt  and 
alow  ;  wistist  thou  that  I  repe  where  I  sewe  not,  and  gedre 
togidre  where  I  spredde  not  abrood.—  Wwlif.    Mutt.  c.  25. 


stode  vs)  we  sailed    harde    by  the  costes   of  Candy, 
against  Salmo.—£/6/t!,  1551.  lb. 

"  Fie  on  you"  (quod  she)  "euerichone, 

Chaucer.  The  House  of  Fame, 
It  is  a  s'oire  may  nat  forbeare, 
Ragges  ribaned  "with  gold  to  weare, 
For  also  well  woll  loue  be  sette 
Under  ragges  as  rich  rotchette  —  Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rt 

sette.— ffoiffor.  Con.  A. 


There  ben  other 

Which e  vnto  loue  do  great 
If  thou  thyn  herte  vpon  he 

Fri.  I  would  I  knew  not  why  it 

Looke  sir,  here  (Mines  tin*  inly  tow 

Shakespeare.   Romeo 


Spenser.  Faerie  Qu 


Those  words  of  < 


nwm:\s  (if  api.Teheiisiuii  . 


a  master  of  Israel,  and  1 

Having  uttered  : 

and  the  whole  body  slowly  retreated. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  4 

Various  circumstances  might  take  place,  added  to  tin 
slowness  of  the  precession,  w  lelard  the  e\ccutiun  till  nine 
the  very  time  fixed  by  St  Mark. 

Knox.  Christian  Philosophy,  App.  I 

SLU'BBERf.     See  Slab. 

SLUDGE.    A  word  common  in  vulgar  speech, 
written  by  Holinsbed  Sluwke.      See  Slug. 
SLUG 


Slug,  v. 


Si.u'ggardize,  i 

Slu'ogish. 

Slu'ggishly. 

Sni'GGtSHNESS. 


themj 


reptile.  )      See  Slow. 

A  slow  reptile, — any  thing 
slow,  lazy,  dull,  heavy, 
lumpish,  drowsy,  dronish. 

To  slug, — to  be  or  cause 


to  be  lazy,  dull ;  inert. 

She  was  arisen,  and  all  redy  dight; 
For  May  wol  have  no  siognrdie  a-tiight. 

Chancer.   The  Knightea  Tale,  v.  1042. 
Than   cometh  sompnolence,   that  is,  sluggy  slumbring, 

wliuit  rnaketh  a  man   lie-,  y,  and  dull    in  bony  and    in  smile, 
and  this  sinne  cometh  of  slouthe.—Id.   The  Persones  Talc. 

He  woll  not  leue  his  sluggardie.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv.  I 
neuer  haue  list  to  slepe,  and 
ewas  woont  to  take  in  shm.jhn/. 
Sir  T.  More.    Worlds,  if.  L2J6. 


■  l;nd  ! 


And  line  in  iu^t  of  joyful  jolitie, 

ii'.jatt.    The  Lover  vnhappy. 
But  now  after  they  had  twise  by  experience  in  theselues 

slepe,    for  a  redye    lemedy    a^aynste    tl,at    sL.-yyi *!<,>.    slej-y 
sicknes,  gaue  he  the  this  lesson  to  rise. 

Sir  1'.  More.    Wv:L;\\,  p.  ] ." 7 5 . 
Wherfnre  I  doe  sore  marueile,  y*  there  bee  certein  men 
the  which   geue  the  seines,  to  slouthfulvcs  Sz  slu-^nhi^s 
and  will  not  learne  those  things,  that  bee  good. 

Barnes.   Workes,  p.  289. 
For  all  he  did  was  to  deceive  good  knights, 
And  draw  them  from  pursuii  of  [praise  and  fame 


That  he  did  i 
waking  to  defei 


'.  Faerie  Queent 
,  before  he  bad  i 


f  Usury  J  doth  dull  and  dampe  all  industries,  improvements, 
and  new  inventions,  wherin  money  would  be  stirring,  if  it 
were  not  for  this  slugge  — Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Usury, 

And  it  is  still  episcopacy  that  before  all  our  eyes  worsens 
and  sings  the  most  learned,  and  seeming  religious  of  our 
minivers  —Miit:>!t.  Of  Re/or  ma  I  ion  in  England,  b.  i. 

For  all  the  words  that  came  from  gullets, 

If  long,  were  slii>fi  ;  if  shnrt  ones  bullets. 

Cutlon.   To  John  Bradshau;  Esq. 

And  said  ;  "  Ah  !  wretched  sonne  of  wofuil  syre, 

Doest  thou  sit  wayHng  by  blacke  Stygian  lake, 

"Whylest  here  tliy  shield  is  hangd  for  vie 

And,  singgish  german.  doest  thy  forces  t 

To  after-send  his  foe,  that  him  may  ovei 


ihyre? 
)enet  b. 


I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 
Then  (liuing  dully  sluggardiz'd  at  home) 
Weare  out  thy  youth  with  shapelesse  idlcnesse. 

Shakespeare.   Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  i.  sc.  i. 

come  sluggishly  to  possess  what 
either  by  their  own  seeking,  or 
place  where  they  could 


Who,  that  the/  might 
others  had  won  for  the 
by  appointment, 


Mill-stones,  in  the  Greek  -nMiel,  . 


that  is,  asses  mill-stones  ;  either  because  asses  [as  St.Hillary 
will  have  it]  used  to  draw  them  about  (before  men  taught 
the  wind  and  water  m  <i«  that  work  for  them),  or  because 
the  lower  mill-stone  was  called  ovot,  an  asse  from  the 
sluggishnesse  thereof,  as  always  lying  still. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Anglesey. 

Add,  that  it  would  also  weaken  and  enervate  mens  natural 

faculties,  bv  sltto</ing  them,  and  rather  beget  a  puffy  conceit 

and  opinion  of  knowledge,  by  a  multifarious  rabble  of  in- 

d :_".■> ted  notiuiis,  than   the  truth  thereof. 

Cudivorih.  Intellectual  System,  p.  321. 
So  a  man  being  shot  with  a  slug  near  the  external  canthus 
of  the  right  eye,  through  that  bone,  it  seemed  to  the  chirur- 
geon  that  dressed  it,  u>  have  passed  directly  forwards. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 
As  fore'd  from  wind-guns,  lead  itself  can  fly, 
And  pond'rous  slugs  cut  swiftly  thro'  the  sky. 

Pope.  Dunciad,  b.  i. 
For  sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  sluggard  sleep. 

Dryden.  Palamon  $  Arcite,  b.  i. 
Answerable   to  my   conjecture,    there   remained   in   the 
bottom  a  salt,  not  onlv  far  more  sluggish  than  the  fugitive 
one  of  urine.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  305. 

On  shore  they  [sealsj  lie  very  sluggishly,  and  will  not  go 
out  of  our  ways  unless  we  beat  them,  but  snap  at  us. 

Dampicr.    Voyages,  an.  16S3. 
How  should  this  instance  of  the  operative  virtue  of  God's 
word  reproach  our  sluggishness  and  insensibility? 

Atterbury,  vol.  iv.   Ser.  5. 


Every  man  who  has  undertaken  to  instruct  others,  can 
tell  what  slow  advances  he  has  been  able  to  make,  and  how 
much  patience  it  requires  to  recal  vagrant  inattention,  to 
stimulate  sluggish  indifference,  and  to  rectify  absurd  mis- 
apprehension.— Knox.  On  Liberal  Education. 

I  would  rather  wish  a  student,  ,i:.  soon  as  lie  goes  abroad, 
to  employ  himself  upon  whatever  he  has  been  incited  to  by 
anv  immediate  impulse,  than  to  go  sluggishly  about  a  pre- 
scribed task.— B eynolds,  Disc.  12. 

SLUICE,  n.)       Fr.  Esclusc;  ft.  Sebum   Sp. 

Sluice,  v.        V  Esclusa ;     Dut.  Shtyse; — from 

Slu'icy.  J  the    Lat.    Clausus,  'closed     or 

dammed  up.     Sclusa,— locus   ubi  coucluduntur 
aquae. 

A  place  in  which  water  is  closed  or  inclosed; 
a  dam. 

To  sluice,  (or  to  unshtice,  qv. ) — to  open  that 
which  closes,— the  gate  ;  to  issue  forth,  (sc.  )  in  or 
like  floods  of  water  ;  to  wet  or  waste  abundantly ; 
to  overwhelm. 

His  eoveunr  led  his  men  homeward,  while  he  kept  him- 
self still  lumim.bt,  as  if  he  had  stood  at  the  gate  of  a  sluice 
to  let  the  stream  go,  with  such  proportion  as  should  seem 
good  unto  him.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

Most  of  their  towns  are  thereby  incornpass'd  with  water, 
which  by  sluces  they  can  contract  or  dilate  as  they  list. 

Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  5. 
Jul.  Oh,  thou  hast  op'd  a  since  was  long  shut  up, 

And  let  a  fioud  of  grief  in  ;  a  buried  grief 

Thy  voice  hath  wak'd  again. 

Beanm.  %  Fletch.   The  Maid  in  the  Mill,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

[I  say]  that  he  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Glousters  death. 

Surest  his  soone  beleeuing  aduersaries, 

And  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 

Slu&d  out  his  innocent  souie  through  streames  of  blood. 
Shakespeare.  Rich,  II.  Act  i.  sc.  I. 


SLU 

Nigh  on  the  plain  in  many  cells  prepar'd, 
That  underneath  had  "tins  of  liquid  fire 
Sluc'd  from  the  lake,  a  second  multitude 
Win  wondrous  art  found  out  the  massie  ore 
Severing  each  kind,  and  scum'd  the  bullion  i 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 


Torr.   Yc 

U  WI 

ong  me;  if  you  think  I 

11  sell  one 

drop 

Witl.m  the 

ns  for  pageants:  but  le 

t  honour 

Call  for  im 

Turn  fL.rtt. 

her  through  embattell'd  foes, 

In  dusty  pi 

There  will 

be 

he  first. 

Dryden.   The  Spanish  Tryar 

Act 

The  water  which  yields  this  salt  works 

n  from  oi 

toft 

hole 

in  the  sand-bank  befo 

e  mentioned,  li 

./«.«,  and  t 

ato 

ily  in  spring-tides. 

Datnpier. 

'oyages,  a 

n.  109 

The  yellow  harvests  of  the  ripen 'd  year, 

An.!  Halted  vineyards,  one  sad  waste  appear! 
While  Jove  descends  in  iitncij  sheets  of  rain, 
And  all  the  labours  of  mankind  are  vain. 


The  weight  of 

And  half  the  skies  descend 


rs  sap  ■  the  yielding  wall, 
floating  bulwarks  fall, 
the  thunderer  pours, 

n  sluicy  showers. 


Id.  lb. 


SLU'MBER,  v.  ^      Also  written  (as  in Gower) 

Slu'mber,  n.  I  slower. 

Sli/mbeker,  i       Dut.  Shu/men,  sluymeren  ,- 

Slu'mbering,  n.    f  Cxer.    Scklum-mtrn  /    A.  S. 

Slumberous.         I   Slummeran,  nictare,  dormi- 

Sll'mbery.  J  tare,  to  wink,  to  be  inclined 

or  disposed  to  sleep. 

To  be  sleepy,  drowsy,  inert ;  to  compose,  to 
still,  to  quiet ;  to  repose. 

And  sayd  "  Awake,"  full  wonderlich  and  sharpe. 

"What  i,hnnhrest  thou,  as  in  a  litergie  ? 

Or  art  thou  like  an  asse  to  the  harpe, 

That  heareth  sound,  whan  men  the  stringes  ply. 

Chaucer.   Trail.  £  Cres.  b.  i. 


Pandare  a  bed,  halfe 

The  carpenter  out 
And  thought,  "Alas, 


in  a  slombring. 
of  his  slomber  st 


Id.  The  Reves  Tale, 


Than  cometh  sompnolence,  that  is  shi^y  siumhrwg, 
which  maketh  a  man  hevy,  and  dull  in  body  and  in  soule, 
and  this  shine  cometh  of  slouthe.— Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

"With  mochell  wo  but  at  laste 


SLU 

[      Now  charg'd  with  blessings  while  you  6eek  repoee, 
!       Officious  slumbers  haste  your  eyes  to  close  ; 
And  glorious  dreams  stand  ready  to  restore 
I      The  pleasing  shapes  of  all  you  saw  before. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilit. 
|       Beneath  an  ample  portico,  they  spread 
i       The  downy  fleece  to  form  the  slumberous  bed  ; 
And  o'er  soft  palls  of  purple  ^rain,  unfold 
Rich  tapestry,  stiff  with  inwoven  gold. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 
i       Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between  ; 
!       And  flowery  beds  that  slumberous  influence  kest, 
From  poppies  breath'd. 

Thomson.    Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  1. 

They  immediately  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  which  was 
miraculously  prolonged,  without  injuring  the  powers  of  life, 
during  the  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  seven  years. 
Gibbon.  Decline  #  Fall*  e.  33. 
With  these  the  statesman  strove  to  ease  his  care, 
To  sooth  his  sorrows,  and  to  divert  despair: 
But  long  his  grief  sleep's  geutle  aid  denies ; 

At  length  the  hero  from  the  earth  he  rais'd  : 
Then  to  his  lips  convey'd  the  balmy  draught ; 
The  senseless  chief  the  tit/wl/mta  poriou  quaft. 
His  heavy  eyes  the  slumb'rotts  potion  clos'd, 
Ere  yet  his  tongue  his  various  doubts  propos'd. 

Cambridge.   The  Scribleriad,  b.  V. 

SLUR,  v.  )      Perhaps  a  corruption  of  stutter,— 
Slur,  n.      )  to  do  as  the  slut  does,  (slovenly  or 

sluttishhf ;)   Slirt,  from  slurred,  slur'd,  slurL 

To  do  any  thing  lazily,  carelessly,  dirtily  ;   to 

smear,  to  soil,  to  tarnish,  to  pollute  ;  to  cast  a 

soil  or  spot  upon  ;  to  pass  slightly,  (with  a  view  to 

escape  notice) ;  to  cheat. 
This  touched  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Rich  to  the  very  quick, 

and  was  a  slur  that  could  not  be  effaced,  without  the  utmost 

difficulty.— Slate  Trials.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  26. 

Where  banquet  and  wine  were  nothing  scarce; 
All  which  he  slirted  away.— B.  J<mson,  s.29. 
What  was  the  public  faith  found  out  for, 
But  to  slur  men  of  what  they  fought  for  I 

Hudibraf,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 
I  can  manage  the  little  comb, — set  my  hat,   shake  my 
garniture,  toss  about  my  empty  noddle,  walk  with  a  courant 
slurr,  and  at  every  step  peck  down  my  head. 

Dryden.  Secret  Love,  Act  v. 

A  manger  was  the  place  that  first  received  the  Lord  of 
glory.  This  slur,  this  affront  God  then  thought  fit  to  put 
upon  all  that  external  splendor  and  grandeur,  which  usually 


•  would  have  \ 


Sharp,  vol.i.  Ser.  11 
species  of  beings  wanting  t< 
:  would  have  been  a  alum  U 
ive  given  being  to  such  crea 


tvndeth  them  in  the  eares,  he  infburmetta 
leweth  them  playnly,  that  it  is  he.  whiche  with- 
i  from  euyl,  dclyucreth  hym  fromepryde,  kepeth  , 


oft  INt'nint:  how  the  hnunds  and  horn 

From  the  ~;de  of, on-  hnar'hill, 
Through  the  high  woodechorinp  shrill. 

Milton.  L' Allegro. 
Yea,  rather  than  my  losse  should  draw  on  hers, 
ilUaiv.  Heaven,  the  suite  which  my  sad  soule  preferres!) 


Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  5. 
And  as  a  slumh'ur  stretching  on  his  bed, 
Tins  way  he  thi-.,  and  that  waj  scattered 
His  other  leg,  which  le. ;  v.  irh  foes  up  bear. 

D»nne.  The  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

The  drouping  night  thus  creepeth  on  them  fast ; 

And  the  sad  humor  loading  their  eye-liddes, 

As  messenger  ■  > I  Moiphtu:-,  on  them  cast 

Sweet  tumbling  deaw,  the  which  to  sleep  them  biddes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  J. 
So  long  they  sought,  till  they  arrived  were 
In  that  same  shady  covert  whereas  lay 
Faire  Crysogone  in  slombry  traunce  whilere. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  6.  | 

God  hath  set 

Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night  to  men 

Sueot   s.ve,  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep 

Now  falling  with  soft  slumbrous  weight  inclines 

Our  eye-lids.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

In  th'  English  fleet  each  ship  resounds  with  joy, 

And  loud  applause  of  their  great  leader's  fame  : 
In  fiery  dreams  the  Dutch  they  still  destroy. 
And  slumbering  smile  at  the  imagin'd  flame. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis, 


In  every  part  of  the  human  I  (jure,  when  not  spoiled  by 
too  great  corpulency,  will  be  found  this  distinctness,  the 
parts  never  appearing  uncertain  or  confused,  or,  as  a  musi- 
cian would  say,  sluricd;  and  all  those  smaller  parts  which 
are  comprehended  in  the  larger  compartment  are  still  to  be 
there,  huwever  tenderly  marked. 

Reynolds.  Art  of  Painting,  Note  56. 

Those  worthies  seem  to  see  no  shame  in, 

Nor  strive  to  pass  a  slur  on  gaming. 

Cambridge.  A  Dialogue. 


Slut,  or  (as  Gower  writes 
it)  shut,  is  the  past  part,  of 


SLUT. 

Sll'ttery. 

Slu'ttish. 

Sluttishly.        j  i.e.  to  make  slow,  or  cause  to 

Slu'ttishness,  j  be  slow,  and  formed  thus- 
slowed,  slow'd,  sloud,  shut,  slut.      Slut  formerly — 
as  sloven  now — was  applied  to  males  as  well  as 
females.      See   Tooke. 

One  who  is  too  slow,  lazy,  idle, — to  do  any 
thing  carefully,  cleanly  ;  to  dress  properly,  neatly ; 
a  lazy,  uncleanly,  dirty  person. 


The  Letter  of  Cupid. 
Why  is  thy  lord  so  sluttish  I  thee  preye, 
And  is  of  power  better  cloth  to  beye, 
If  that  his  deile  accorded  with  thy  speche  r 

Id.   The  Chanones  Yemannes  Prologue,  V.  16,104. 
Among  these  other  of  sloutes  kinde, 
Wlii.  he  all  labour  set  behinde, 
And  hateth  all  besines, 
There  is  yet  one,  whiche  Idelnos 
Is  cleped.— Gower.  Con,  A,  b.  iv. 


. 


Than  he  shewed  them 
tbe  nature  of  the  Spanya 
lousy,  and  enuyous  of  other 


SLY 

in  inaner  of  Cimniiuny.-asion.  ail 
'iey  he  slutty-islx'  and 

Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  31. 

Clo.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honestie  vppon  a  fonle  slat, 
■were  to  put  good  meate  into  an  vncleane  dish. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  iii.  m.1i 

Nor  i'  th'  appetite. 

Sluttenj,  to  such  neate  excellence  oppos'd, 
Should  'make  desire  vomit  emptiiiesse, 
Nor  so  allur'd  to  feed.— id.  Cymbetine,  Act  i.  sc.  7. 
These  make  our  girls  their  slutt'ry  rue, 
By  pinching  them  both  black  and  blue, 
And  put  a  penny  in  their  shoe, 
The  house  for  cleanly  sweeping. 

Drayton.  Nymphidia.   The  Court  of  Fairy. 

What  rooms  are  these  ? 

Olr.  They  are  sluttish  ones. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.   The  Maid  in  the  Mill,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

They  have  taken  a  toil,  surely  very  laborious,  out  of  infi- 
nite huge  volumes  to  pick  whatsoever  may  seem  to  be  either 
absurdly,    or   falsely,    or   fondly,    or    scandalously,    or   dis- 
honestly, or  pas.biunaU.ly,  or  stuttnhhj  runeeived  or  written. 
Sandys.  State  of  Religion. 

The  onelie  meane  at  those  daks  whereby  hir  husband  his 

cieane  bedding  and  ciuilitie. 

Holinshed.  Chronicles  of  Irelande,  an.  1524. 

Be  it  enacted  then 

By  the  fair  laws  of  thy  firm-pointed  pen, 


Treatise  of  Charily. 
y  are  of  the  to  auro- 
phrases  it,  and  are  generated 


of  Ibis  iH.is.nm. 
ing  out  foul  i 
effect  of  Div 


Fuller.   Worthies.  Essex. 
look  upon  the  strange  in- 


them  to  cleanlii 


SLY.  "\  Als 
Sm'ly,  or  I  haps 
Si  i'ly.  f  (i.e.  s 
Sly'ness.  J  omittt 


I  nasty  clothes  Xn  !i.ni,  nu  and  liR*.a 
!  Providence,  designed  to  deter  met 


Pay.  On  Hie  Creation,  [it. 


written  SL-igli  ,   and  is  pcr- 
the   same   word   as    Slight, 
sleyed,  sleifd,  sb/'d,  the  final  d 
omitted,)  meaning — 
Acting  with  forecast ;  forecasting  or  projecting ; 
cautious,  circumspect ;  cunning,  crafty  ;  subtle. 

Substance  sit/,  in  Spenser,  is  substance  slight 
or  slender.  Milton,  Cnmus,  v.  155 — "  To  cheat 
the  eye  with  blear  illusion,"  had  been,  in  the 
MS.  examined  by  Mr.  Todd,  _  "  with  sleight 
illusion." 

Slightly,  in  the  fifth  quotation  from  Chaucer,  is 
Slitg. 

And  stele  up  on  myn  enemy 

For  to  slee  hym  slehliche.  slehtcs  ich  by  thenke, 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  VS. 
Lol  sende  you  as  scheep  in  the  myddil  of  wolves,  therfor 
be  ghe  tlygh  as  serpentisj  and  simple  as  dowuis. 

Wictif.  Matthew,  c.  10. 
A  thefe  he  was  forsoth,  of  corn  and  mele, 
And  that  a  slie,  and  us  ant  for  to  stele. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  3937. 
A  col  fox,  ful  of  sleigh  iniquitee. 

Id.   The  Nonnes  Pieestes  Tate,  v.  15,151. 
And  eke  men  brought  him  cut  of  his  contre 
Fro  yere  to  yere  ful  prively  bis  rent. 
But  honestly  arid  x!,,,,!,:,,  W  it  spent. 
That  no  man  v-multed  liuw  n.at  be  it  hadde. 

Id.    The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1446. 
And  if  this  man  slee  here  himselfe,  alas, 
In  my  presei.ee,  it  mil  he  no  soiias, 
What  men  would  of  it  deme  I  can  tiat  say, 
It  needcth  me  fuil  tti  }hly  for  to  play. 

Id.  Trail.  %  Cret.  b.  ii. 
Tho  weshen  they,  and  set  hem  doun  and  ete, 
And  after  nouns  fall  shuh'li/,  Pandarus 
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Thei  shope  amonge  them  such  a  wile, 

The  kynge  was  dead  within  a  while, 

So  slily  came  it  not  aboute, 

That  thei  ne  ben  discouered  out,  ' 

So  that  it  thought  them  for  the  best 

To  flee,  for  there  was  no  res te.— Go iver.  Con.  A.  b. 

Two  goodly  beacons,  set  in  watches  stead, 

Therein  gave  light,  and  tlamd  continually; 

For  they  of  living  fire  most  subtilly 

Were  made,  and  set  in  silver  sockets  bright, 

Cover'd  with  lids  deviz'd  of  substance  sly, 

That  readily  they  shut  and  open  might. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i 
Beneath  that  shade  two  rivers  slily  steal, 

Through  narrow  walks,  to  wide 
Who  swallows  both,  till  j-roudly  - 
1  hastes  to  shew  her  beauty  I 


>  does  swell, 

l)::i-jnan(.    Gondibert,  1 


One  may  believe  that  this  was  in  your  head,  by  your  slily 

remarking,    presently  after,    that  Tertulliau,    Origen,    and 
I.aetaniius  alii nned  the  same  thing  of  angels  and  souls,  as 


The\   it  mpte 

And  then,  w. 

They  left  r 


Waterland.   Works, 


Swift.    She; 
opportunity  offering  > 


danger   of  alter  damage   to   himself,    (1 >j,U    with    mi  nite 

detriment  to  all  the  world  beside  and  in  breach  of  every 
moral  obligation,  he  will  act  wisely  to  embrace  it. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  36. 

SMACK,  n.  ^  Dut.  Smaecken,  sapere,  gus- 
Smack,  v.  >  tare  ;  Ger.  Schmaeck,  gustus  et 
Sma'cking,  n.  J  sapor;  Sw.  Smaha  ;  A.  S. 
Smecc-can,  to  taste,  to  have  or  take  a  smack  or 
savour  of,  (Somner.)  Ihre  is  inclined  to  believe 
the  verb  formed  from  the  sound  of  the  lips  in  eat- 
ing eagerly,  and  thence  appropriated  to  the  taste. 
The  word  is  applied  to — 

The  sound  of  the  lips,  separated  from   com- 
pression ;    to — a  similar  sound,  as  of  a  whip  ;   of 
the  hand  upon  the  face ;  to — a  taste,  a  savour, 
relish. 


She  behind  thy  back 

liberall  is,  she  woll  nothing  withsey, 
martly  of  another  take  a  smack, 
en  all  the  pack. 

Chaucer    The  Letter  of  Cupid. 


Thus  fare 

Then  Battus  kindly  leadeth  her, 

And  eueras  she  trips, 
"  God  blesse  thee  mouse,"  the  bridegroome  said, 

And  smakt  her  on  the  lips. 

Warner.  Altitun's  Eitgl-.nid,  h 
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Minute,"  thin,  slender ;    opposed  to  large  or 
great ;  delicate,  gentle ;  opposed  to  gross. 

as  me  may  gut  yse 
j  ath  gare  ybe. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  289. 

swithe  into  the  grete  stretis  and  smale  stretis  of 
tbe  citee  :  and  bringe  yn  hider  pore  men  and  feble.  blyiide 
aud  crokid.  —  Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  14. 

Ovide,  amonges  other  thinges  smale, 

Said,  Mida  bad  under  bis  longe  heres 
Growing  upon  his  bed  two  asses  eres. 

Chaucer.  The  Wtf  of  Bathes  Tale,  V.  6535. 

To  supper  set,  full  smally  they  eat.— Id.  Remedie  of  Loue. 

His  shoulderes  of  large  brede. 

And  smallish  in  the  girdlestede.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


Sidney.  Arcadia, 

The  Frenchmen  seeing  they  could  not  that  way  pre 
continued  their  battery  hut  smally,  on  which  before 
had  spent  1500  shot  in  a  day. 

Burnet.  Records.  Journal  of  K.  Edward's  Reign,  a 


A  kynnesma  of  Sigebert,  lat 
euenge  the  deposyng  of  hys  kyn 
:  beset  y°  house  where  Kenulph  & 
ccopanyed.— Fubyan.  Chronycle,  c.  152. 
Thenceforth  I  gan  in  my  engrieved  ore: 
To  scorne  all  difference  of  great  and  sm 
Sith  that  the  greatest  often  are  opprest. 
And  unawares  doe  into  dannger  fall. 

Spenser.   Vision  of  L 


kynge,    entendyng    to 

esma.  av.aytid   ye  tyme, 
j  was  smally 


Since  when  the  greatness  of  his 
The  smallness  of  his 
The  same  on  others, 


World's  Vaniiie. 
Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  ii. 


Esteem  and  kindness  in  one  breast  i 


1  grow : 

But  'twas  heaven  knows  how  many  years  ago. 
Now  some  small-chat,  and  guinea  expectation, 
Gets  all  the  pretty  creatures  in  the  nation. 

Dryden.    An  Epilog", 
That  sort  of  animals  being,  by  reason  of  their  malttui 
the  fittest  of  those  furnished  with  lungs  i 
could  procure.— Boyle. 


Works,  vol.  ni.  p  arii. 


Knights,  lords,  and  dukes— mad  wretch,  forbear, 
Dangers  unthought  of  ambush  there  ; 
Confine  thy  rage  to  weaker  slaves, 
Laugh  at  small  fools,  and  lash  small  knaves. 


tast 


The  heauen  is  far,  tbe  worlde  is  nigh, 

Whiche  couetise  bath  now  \vi;bu',de, 
That  thei  none  other  thinge  beholde, 
But  only  that  thei  mighten  winne.— Gower 

Con.  A 

Prol 

For  thei  ben  stigh  in  suche  a  wise, 
That  thei  by  shjyht.  and  by  queintise 
Of  fa  Is  wiirn-:  bnngen  inne, 
That  doth  hem  ofte  for  to  wynne, 
That  thei  be  not  worthy  therto,— Id.  lb.  b 

soft  delights,  that  witchingly 
m  sweetness  through  the  breast, 
pleasures  always  hover'd  nigh  ; 


And  better  Ceres  ;  trembling  to  approach 
The  lit  tie  barrel,  which  he  fears  to  broach: 

He   says  tin-  wimlil-,  nfrt-n  draws  it  back, 
And  deals  to  thirsty  servants  but  a  smack. 

Dryden.  Pcrsius,  Sat.  4. 
Tn  wrile  in  pain,  and  counterfeit  a  bliss, 
Like  the  faint  w//aeAi.'.>/  of  an  after-kiss. 

Id.  Prol.  to  the  Mock  Astrologer. 
Would  often  boast  his  matchless  skill, 
'l'u  mill  tin-  sti-i-d,  and  yuide  the  wheel, 
And  as  he  pass'd  the  gazing  throng, 
Willi  ^aaialul  eas.-,  and  mwi-Ci/  the  throng. 

Whitehead.   The  Youth  #  the  Philosopher. 
But  when,  obedient  to  the  mode 
Of  panegyric,  courtly  ode, 
The  bard  bestrides  his  annual  hack, 


[  find  no  favour  of  I 


ack, 


Lloyd.  A  Familiar  Epistle  to  a  Friend. 
Thy  soldiery,  the  pope's  well  manag'd  pack. 
Were  train'd  beneath  his  lash,  and  knew  the  smack. 
And,  when  he  laid  them  on  tbe  scent  of  blood, 
Would  hunt  a  Saracen  through  fire  and  flood. 

Cowper.  Expostulation. 

MALL,  adj.  \        Dut.  Smal:     Ger.  Schmal ; 

Sp.  Smal ,-    A.  S.  Smat,   smal, 

smel.      Smallunge,  minutio,  di- 

Sma'lness.        I  minutio,     a    diminishing ;     a 

Sma 'lush.       J  making  small,  thin,  or  slender. 

See  Mall. 
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SMALT.     i.e.  Smelt. 
To  make  a  light  purple,  min 


Churchill.  The  Ghost, 


gle  ceruse  with  logwood  water 

c  mingled  with  smalt  of  luce. 

Pcacliao, 


SMA'RAGD.  Dut.  and  Ger.  Schmaragd ; 
Lat.  Smaragdus ,-  Gr. 'S.^apa.yoos,  from  ay.a.c-a.o'a-e.iv, 
or  ixapa<ra-(iy,  to  shine.      See  Emerald. 

The  forth  was  of  a  smaragde  or  an  emerald,  which  is  not 
only  grene  of  his  owne  nature,  but  be  niaketh  all  the  ayre 
aboute  him  to  seme  grene  also. — Bale.  Image,  pt.  ill 

SMART,  adj.  i,      Dut. Smerte,  Ger. Schmertz; 
Smart,  n.  Sw.  Smarra;   A.  S.  Smeort-an, 

Smart,  v.  V  dolere,  cruciare,  to  pain.    Ihre 

Sma'rtly.  I  supposes    the    word    to    have 

Sma'rtness.     J  been   primarily  applied  to  the 

punishments  of  the  martyrs;    and  is  inclined  to 

derive  from  the  Lat.  Martijrus  ,•  he  thinks  that  t lie 
tter  s 

tion.      Perhaps  from   the 

(qv. )     Smart  is  generally  applied  to — 
An  acute,  quick,  pungent,  cutting  pain. 
Smart,  adj acute,  sharp,  quick,  lively,  acti' 

brisk  ;  trim,  spruce. 


Ge  seggeth  soth  by  : 


t  soule  quath  ich.  ich  have  seyen 


Hold  not  the  devils  knif  ay  to  thin  herte, 
Thine  anger  doth  the  all  to  sore  smcrte, 
But  shew  to  me  all  thy  confession. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoer, 
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..  j,.  >•  Alas,  saiil  she, 
i  Is  ther  no  ship,  of  so  many  as 
Vol  brintren  home  my' 

U  wansued  of  Ins  l"'l"-r 


than  were  my  herte 

neines  smerle." 
The  Frankeleines  Talc,  v.  11,005. 


But  in  the  parties  themselves,  these  two  causes  I  conceive 
of  Atheism,  I.  More  abundance  of  wit  than  judgme---    - 
of  witty  and  judicious  learning. 


■  sleth  myn  ht 
lie  destroyed  1 


And  for  to  lede  hym  swi 
After  the  bright  dales  la 
There  ben  ordeined  for  t 
Four  hors  his  chare,  and 
Wherot  the  names  tell  I 


Tile  I 


len  the  sunoe  hath  eke  the  darke  opprest, 
ought  the  day,  it  dorh  nothing  abate 
luailes  of  mine  endlesse  marl  and  paine. 
Slimy.  Oflhe  restless  Stale  of  a 


The  filthy  blotte 


And  sad  B.epentance  used  to 

*"T  smarting  sc 
n  to  wash  a 
Spenser.  F 

•  speed  well  ynough  1 

l  they  i 


•  Qucene,  b.  l.  c.  10. 
their  wicked  deeds 


-Holland.  . 
;  stony  cold 


ell  the  secrete  of  your  mortal!  smart : 

rinds  nieseht  helne.  v.  ho  •'.  :es  Ins  griefe  imparl." 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  n.  c.  1 


Thrice  had  the  golden  sun  his  bote  st 
In  the  west  niHinc,  and  thrice  them  I 
Out  of  the  baulmv  east,  since  the  swe 
Had  in  that  disinall  rave  beene  sally 
Browne.    Britannia's 


informed 
a  of  sound  learning 
t  sinatterers. — Cranmcr's  Letter 


That  as  for  my  parts,  they  were  such 
That,  indeed,  I  had  a  small  materia, 
Which  I  lately  bad  got  more  by  pract 
By  silting  o' 


Hooker. 

he  saw ; 
flaw, 

and  reading, 
:re  pleading. 
Voyage  to  Ireland,  I 


Cation.  A  I'  oyage  la  i, rasana,  c,  -- 
The  small  time  I  supervis'd  the  glass-house,  I  got  among 
...  i    .      .jus  some  smattering,  of  the  Italian  tongue. 

Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  3. 
But  being  a  virtuoso,  able 
To  smaller,  quack,  and  cant,  and  dabble, 
He  held  his  talent  most  adroit. 
For  any  mystical  exploit. — Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

For  all  other  sciences,  they  were  in  a  manner  extinguished 
during  the  course  of  this  [Assy 

1 
Chaldeans,  some  of  that  race  long  amused  Ignor 
credulous  people. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Ancient  Sr  Modern  L 
iversally  kiiov.in: 
Undent,  vol.  i: 
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And.  all  within,  it  full  of  wyndings  is 

And  hidden  wayes.  that  scarse  an  hound  byjmell 

Can  follow  out  those  false  footsteps  of  his. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtteene,  b.  V.  c.  9. 

Such  nasty  smelters. 

That  if  they'd  been  unfurnish'd  of  club-truncheons, 
They  mirti't  have  cudgcll'd  me  with  their  very  stinks, 
It  was  so  strong  and  sturdy. 

Jiciium.  &  Fleteh.  The  Sice  Valour,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
But  the  milde  ayre  with  season  moderate 
Gently  altempred    and  .1.  ;  osd  so  well, 

1  aerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

Smelling  is  another  sense,  that  seems  to  he  wrought  on  by 

bodies  at  a  distance:  though  that  which  immediately  affecta 


distance,  iinnu.:.  my  nerves. 

Locke.  Elements,  of  Natural  Philosophy,  c. 


■ire  excepdn"  only         All  the  smell  of  plants,  am!  of  other  bodies,  is  caused  by 

V     -  :™/,t     the-e  volatile  parts,  a;  .1   is  «    ,d  wherever  they  are  soal- 

and  the  eculenet 


Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  3. 
ill  strike  as  smartly 


Her 


■his  ■ 


t  of  that  salt  and  -marlnest.  which  the  i.l-n 
part  of  the  world  are  so  fund  of.— Ailcrliunj,  vol.  i.  Se 

Birch— 

Ah,  why  should  birch  supply  the  chair  ?  since  oft 
Its  cruel  twi^s  compel  t lie  smirliag  youth 

To  dread  the  hateful  Beat.— Dadsley.  Agriculture, 


Ami  t 


o,     n 


■■  h-at    from  tit".;  be  =  1  kn 
,elves  in  raising  a  burr 

a;  peel  en  nr  ir  >■ la'll. 

Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i. 


Others,  that  they  may  seem  v. 
lili.c  smattering  in  every  thing. 

Locke.  Hum 

SMEAR,  v.  ~\       See  Besmear. 

Smear,  ;i.       V      Smergh,  in  Scotch,  is  marrow: 

Sme'abt.  J  and  A.  S.Smere,  any  kind  of  fat, 
greasy  substance.  (See  Jamieson.)  Dut. Smeeren; 
Gar.  Schmieren ;  Svv.  Smi/ija  ;  A.S.  Smcr-an  ; 
uneere,  linere,  illinere; — 

To  cover  or  rub  over  with  any  greasy,  slimy, 
dirty  matter.     To  soil,  to  daub. 

Smear,  n.  is  not  unusual. 

Her  shone  smcrcd  with  talow.— S*e«o*.  EtinoiirRntnnting. 

And  Lancashire,  not  as  the  least  I  ween, 

Thoro'  three  crowns  three  arrows  nwirV  with  blood. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincaiirl,  p.  10. 
But  if  that  honest  licence  now  you  take. 
If  into  rogues  omnipotent  you  rake, 
Death  is  your  doom,  impal'd  upon  a  stake: 


tered  i 

shews  us,  that  ta  must  be  incon- 

ceivably subtile.— Reid.  On  Hie  Human  Mind,  c.  2.  s.  I. 

They  could  not  be  far  nil.  as  we  smelled  the  smoke  of  fire, 
though  we  did 


it.— Coo/:.  Second  Voyage,  1 

Dut.  SchmeUen  ,•  Gcr.  Scltmcb- 
m;  Sw.  Smnlta;  A.S.  Melt-an, 


SMELT,  v.  } 

Sme'lter.      ) 
mill-an,  to  melt. 

To  reduce  to  a  liquid  or  fluid  state  :   usually 
applied  to  the  melting  of  ores. 

What  tools  are  used  in  smelting,  their  figures,  : 
the  whole  manner  of  »  orking  i—ltr-yle.  Tt'orks,  vol.  v.  p.  711. 

The  smelters  come  up  to  the  assayers. 

Woodward.  On  Fossils. 


Th-  min 


impal'd  i 


the  builder  of  the  furnace  . 
of  the  timber,  the  burner  of  the  charcoal  I 
made  use  of  in  the  smelling-house,^ 
brick-laver,  the  workme 
Wright,  the  forger,  the 
different  arts  i 


brick- maker. 

i  attend  The  furnace,  the  i: 

,  must  all  of  them  joiu  1 

,  produce  them. 


r. 


,f  Nations,  hi.  c.  I. 

Smere-ian,    subridere, 


SMASH.     See  Mash.     A  word  very  common 
in  speech. 

SMATCH,  i).  \  i.e.  Smack,  (qv.)  by  the 
Smatcii,  n.  f  common  change  of  ch  into  tell. 
Smaught  is  the  past  tense. 


But  vit  ner  the  lattir 

He  held  it  nat  al  Ihly  that  GefiVei  did  rlattir 
But  wisely  hym  gnvernyd,  as  Gc.iYcy  hym  t 
For  percell  of  las  ■■■■  i    .  .  i. 

light. 
.Second  Tale. 

Neuerthelesse  nr 
toungue  (which  nr 
muolie  passe  on,)  > 
sundry    woordes    a 

manofonrtvme  and  in  our  Englishe 
lat  he  was  borne  in.— U ial.  Luke   Pref. 

1  prythee  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord, 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect: 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  ,„iateh  nl  lienor  in 
Shakespeare.  Juiias  Call 

t. 

,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

Rowe.  Lucan.  Pharss 
This  word  has  not  been  satis- 


SMERK,  or") 

Smirk.d.        (_  arridere, — to  smile;  ta 
Smirk,  n.       [  Somner.     (See  Mbrry.)     Saa- 
Smirk,  art)'.    J  viter  et  cum  leni  susun 

(Junius.)— 

To  smile  sweetly,  and  with  a  gentle  or  slight 
I  factorily  traced  to  its  origin.  In  murmur, — affectedly,  conceitedly; — as  if  to  gain 
or  show  favour  or  admiration. 

Which  granted  so,  and  held  deserued  due. 

I  may  full  well  on  stage  supplie  the  place  a  while. 

Till  i  bane  re  your  view 

Tint  1  hau-  cause,  as  these,  to  plaine  of  fortune's  guile. 

Which  smirking  through  at  lir.-t,  she  seeme  to  smooth 
and  smile. — Mi, roar  fir  Magistrates,  p.  s-77. 


j!i     '    1;  '..  '/,'-   •     ■       .   '■    ' 

Frai3e  his  proficiency, 


,  the  I 


Cowper.  Progress  of  Erronr. 
SM  A'TTER,  m.  ~\  Skinner  thinks — so  written 
Sma'tter,  t>.  lq.  d.  Smacker,  (rather 
Sma'tteuer.  f  S matcher.        See    Smatch.) 

Sma'tterisq,  n.  )  He  that  has  a  smattering  of 

learning,  qui  primoribus  tantum  labiis  literas  de- 

gustavit.      And — 

To  smack,  to  taste,  to  savour ;  to  have  a  mere 

taste,  a  slight  taste  or  savour ;  to  act,  to  employ, 

slightly  or  superficially. 
For  I  abhor  to  smaller 
Ofonesodeuillysheamatter 
But  I  will  make  further  relacion. 

Skcllon.  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  ! 


SMELL,  v.  ^ 

Smell,  ... 

Smf.'ller.        (A.S. — Smell,  the  sense  of  smell- 

Sme'lling,!!.  J  ing,  is  Surac,  a  word  which  also 
denoted,  taste.  Min'shew  derived  it  from  the  Ger. 
Schmeicken;  A.S.  Smrecc-an,  to  smack:  ami  he 
did  so,  rashly  as  Skinner  thought,  and  as  he 
thought  himself,  it  may  be  supposed,  from  the 
omission  in  his  second  edition.  It  may  however 
be  remarked,  that  the  Ger.  Schmeicken  denotes 
both  taste  and  smell:  that  taste  is  not  the  mere 
touch  of  the  organs  of  tasting,  nor  smell  of  the 
organs  of  smelling ;  and  that,  from  this  coincidence, 
the  word  applied  to  the  one  may  have  owed  its 
appropriation  to  the  other.  It  is  only  to  suppose 
siii.c-liaii,  or  smiriiHan,  a  diminutive  of  smaccan,  and 
the  word — by  dropping  the  guttural— is  formed. 
To  smell,  (see  the  quotation  from  Locke.1 

To  have  or  cause  to  have  sensations  or  feelings 
by  the  nose,  through  the  medium  of  air. 

To  have  or  cause  to  have  an  odour,  a  seen*. 

To  scent,  to  savour, — to  scent,  to  trace,  discern 
by  the  scent. 

Ge  seggeth  soth  by  my  soulequath  ich.  ich  have  seyenhit 

Her  smyt  no  thynge  so  smerte.  ne  smclteth  so  foule 

As  shame.  Piers  Pluuhman,  p.  22S. 

And  thei  tooken  the  bodi  of  .Thesus  and  hounden  it  ill  lyn- 
custom  to  iewis  for  to  byrie.—  Wielif.  Jon,  c.  111. 

There  saw  I  eke  the  fresh  hauthorne 

In  white  motley,  that  so  swote  doth  smell. 

Chaucer.   The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 

The  ilourie  yere  yeldeth  swete  smelles,  in  the  first  som- 
mer  season  warmynge. — Id.  Boccins,  b.  iv. 

Toward  the  golde  he  [Fahricius]  gan  him  drawe, 

Vherof  [golde)  in  all  mennes  loke 

Parte  vp  in  his  honde  he  toke, 

He  put  it  for  to  smelle  and  taste, 

But  he  ne  founde  no  comforte  there.— Gower.  Con.  A.b.i 


So  thou  niai.-t.  with  th] 

Seating  the  aire,  atweene  resoundini 

Draw  to  tbj  e 


And  \.  I..p  1 


thj 


Yongt  Willie  *  Old  I 
Cud.  Seest  how  brag  vond  bullocke  beares, 

Sa  smirke.  so  stnoolhc.  lis  pricked  eares? 
.      .  .''..i      ,     . 

.  si!  :s  hu  mellow  charms  infold, 
And  nought  if  Lyce  but  herself  is  old, 
Her  grizzled  locks  assume  a  smirking  grace. 
And  ait  has  levell'd  bel  deep  furrow'd  face. 

Young.  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  5. 
Oh  !  torture  me  not,  for  love's  sake. 

With  the  snnik  of  those  delicate  lips. 
With  that  head's  dear  significant  shake. 

..  is s  of  the  hoop  and  the  hips. — Jenyns.  A  Song. 

SMI'CKER,  adj.  \  A.  S.  Smicre,  elegant, 
Smi'ckerino,  n.  J-trimme,  gallant,  pretty, 
Smi'cklt.  )  smugg:  well  or  cunningly 

wrourrht  or  contrived,  (Somner.)  Mr.  Gifibrd 
says,  "smckiy  is— lini-uily,  ei.eminatcly."  We 
should  now  perhaps  saj  —  suing!;/.  Smickering  (in 
Drvden)  seems  to  he — a  smack,  or  taste  for. 

Regardful  of  his  honour  he  forsook 

The  smicker  use  of  court  humanity. 

Ford.  Fames  Memorial,  v.  574. 

Bai).  Shall  I  be  brave,  then  I 

7/«m.  Golden  as  the  sun. 

llay.  What's  he  that  looks  so  smickly. 

Id.  The  Sun's  Darling,  Act  H.  sc.  1. 

We  had  a  young  doctour,  who  rode  by  our  coach,  and 
seem'd  to  have  a  smickering  to  our  young  lady  of  Pilton, 
and  ever  rode  before  to  get  dinner  in  a  readiness. 

Drydcn.  To  Mrs.  Steward,  Let.  85. 


SMI 

Smithy.     See  Smith. 


SMIGHT.     See  Smite. 

SMILE,  v.     "}      DutSmwlat!  Ger.Sckmol- 

Smile,  n.  len ;    Sw.  Smmla.     The  origin 

Smi'ler.  Vof  this   word   is   perhaps   the 

Smi'lingly.  A.  S.    Smal,    exilis,     gracilis. 

Smi'lingness.  J  Smelt  or  smilt,  (past   part,   of 

the   lost  verb,)  tenuis,   mitis,    blandus,    serenus. 

Smylt    or    smolt     metier,    (Dut.    Smo'el    zceder,) 

weather, — when  the  sky  is  clear  and  without  wind, 

(Somner.)      See  the   quotations  from   Chaucer, 

Phaer,  and  Dryden.      To  smile — 

To  move,  to  contract  the  features,  about  the 
mouth  especially,  from  some  feelings  of  pleasure 
or  self-satisfaction  ;  to  look  favourably  or  kindly, 
to  favour,  be  favourable  or  propitious  to 


SMO 


And  thought,  all  thi 
They  wenen  that  no 
But  by  my  thrift  ye 
For  all  the  sleigh  te  i 


begile, 


■  philosophic 
Chaucer.  The  Saves  Tale, 

It  is  of  Lone,  as  of  Fortune, 

"Which  win  tome  woll  of  f.ilke  smile. 
And  gloinbe  on  hem  anoth 


The* 


■ 


-hile.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Hose. 

•v  the  cloke. 

The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2001. 


For  as  I  thought,  that  smiling  sign 

Would  to  requests  reasonable, 

Because  smitim/  is  t\r. m.iMe 

To  euery  thing'that  shall  thriue.—  Id.  Dream 

A  softe  paas  thei  daunce  and  trede, 


of  the  gods  and  men  to  hex  all 


Spenser.  The  Faerie  Qutene,  b. 
And  her  against  sweet  Cherefulnesse  was  placed, 


Id.  lb.  b.  iv 


Shes 


mine  eyes  still  on  her  were, 
Soon,  smilhh/itj,  quoth  ■■  lit-, 
"  Sirrah  !  look  to  your  rudder  there, 
"Why  lookst  thou  thus  at  me  ?" 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  7. 

The  philosopher  [Socrates]  having  been  silent  all  the 
while,  smtiitKil.i  said,  I  tlmu  -ht  after  so  much  thunder  we 
should  have  rain.-  -Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  9. 

Begin  auspicious  boy,  to  cast  about 

Thy  infant  eyes,  ami,  with  :ismi/r,  thy  mother  single  out; 

Thy  mother  well  deserves  that  short  delight, 

The  nauseous  qualms  of  ten  long  months  and  travail  to 

Then  smile;  the  frowning  infant's  doom  is  read, 
No  god  shall  crown  the  board,  nor  goddess  ble^  the  bed. 
Dryden.  Virgil,  Past.  4. 
Thus  pencils  can  with  one  slight  touch  restore 
Smiles  to  that  changed  face  that  wept  before. 

Id.  Astresa  Redux. 
Ev'n  children  follow 

His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  exprest, 
Their  welfare  pleas'd  him,  and  their  cares  distrest. 

Goldsmith.   The  Deserted  Village 
The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain, 
That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb, 
Had  made  despair  a  smithiqness  assume. 

Byron.  Child..:  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  S.  16.  c.  3, 

SMILT.     See  Smelt. 

SMIRCH  is,  perhaps,  5 'mutch' d  or  Smudg'd. 

Cel.  Tie  put  my  selfe  in  poore  and  meane  attire, 
And  with  a  kindr  of  vmiwr  smhch  my  face. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  LiU-  It,  /  ct  i.  sc.  3, 


■■■■':.        -. 


Th  ascent  is  easy,  and  the  prospect  clear, 

From  the  smirch'd  scullion  to  th'  embroider'd  peer. 

Smoltetl.  Advice. 

SMITE,  v.  A       Dut. Smyten;  Ger. Schmeissen ; 
Smi'ter.        V  Sw.  Smita  :    A.  S.  Smitan,  ferire, 
SMi'TiNO,n.  J  percutere,  (mitt-ere.) 
To  strike, — to  beat,  to  give  a  blow ;  to  afflict. 

Myd  god  herte 


Thei  com  Philip  so  nere,  that  he  cried,  "  tak  the  kyng,"  J 
Bot  non  so  hardi  were,  to  smyte  him  for  no  thing. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  203. 

Edward  did  smijte  rounde  prny,  halfpeny,  ferthyng, 
The  croice  passed  the  bounue  of  alle  thorghout  the  ryng. 

Id.  p.  238. 
Batailles  simile  never  eft  be.  ne  man  bere  eg  tool 
And  yf  eny  man  smyth^n  hit.  be  smi,l<-  th'  wt  to  dethe. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  62. 
And  thei  that  weren  aboute  him,  and  sighen  that  was  to 
ome  seiden  to  him,  Lord  wher  we  smytun  with  swerd  ? 
Liui  oon  of  hem  sm<»d  the  scru.iuitt  of  the  prince  of  prestis 


what  woulde 
of  the  hyest 


"When  they  whiclie  were  about  ! 
folow,  they  said  vuto  him  :  Lorde, 
swearde.  And  one  of  them  smote  z 
priest  of  all,  &  smote  of  his  rygt  eare.— Bible,  1551.  lb, 


;  of  the  prince  of  prestis,  ; 


if.  Matthew,  c.  26. 
of  them  which  were  wyth  Jesus,  stretched 


And  behold, 
out  hys  hand 
uaunt  of  the  hie  priest,  and  smote  of  his 


Bible,  1551.   lb. 
not  a  smyter  but 


How  gi'et  a  snrwt-  sufi'ereth  now  Arcite  1 
The  deth  he  relet  Ii  ihurgh  his  herte  smite; 
He  wepeth,  waileth,  crieth  pitouslv. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  1151. 
And  on  the  nose  he  smote  him  with  his  fist ; 
Doun  ran  the  bloudy  streme  upon  his  brest. 

Id.  The  Revcs  Tale,  v.  4203. 
For  if  the  wolfe  come  in  the  waie 
Their  gostly  staffe  is  then  awaie, 
Wherof  thei  sliuld  their  nocke  defende. 
But  if  the  poure  shepe  oifende 
In  any  thynge,  though  it  be  lite, 
Thei  ben  all  ready  for  to  smite.— Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

And  when  I  called,  no  man  gaue  me  answere,  was  my 
hande  clane  smitten  of,  that  it  myghte  not  helper  Or  had  I 
not  power  to  delyuer.—  Bible,  1551.  Esaye,  c.  50. 

The  Lorde  God  hathe  opened  myne  eare,  therfore  can  I 
not  say  nay  :  nor  withdrawe  my  selfe,  but  I  offer  my  back 
vnto  the  smiters,  and  my  chekes  to  the  nippers.— Id.  lb. 

Suddeinly  an  innumerable  flight 

Of  harmeful!  I'owles  ahoul  them  fhiUenng  cride, 
And  with  their  wicked  winges  them  ofte  did  smight,'] 
And  sore  annoyed,  groping  in  that  griesly  night. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quaene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
—  Till  Satan,  who  that  day 
Prodigious  power  had  shewn,  and  met  in  armes 
No  equal,  raunging  through  the  dire  attack 
Of  fighting  seraphim  confus'd,  at  length 
Saw  where  the  sword  of  Michael  smote,  and  fell'd 
Squadrons  at  once.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

So  the  workeman  comforted  the  founder,  and  hee  that 
smuic  with  the  hammer,  him  that  smote  by  course,  saying, 
It  is  readie  for  the  sodering,  and  he  fastened  it  with  liailes 
that  it  should  not  be  moued.— Bible,  1583.  Isaiah,  xli.  7. 

Yet  not  the  more 

Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  muses  haunt 
('leer  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunnie  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

And  the  torrid  clime 

Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire.— Id.  lb.  b.  i. 
If,  like  Moses'  rod,  it  turns  us  into  serpents,  and  that  we 
j  devils;  yet    * 


i  appears 


One  hand  her  bosom  sm 

The  lifted  lawu,  that  drinks  her  falling  i 

Savage.  The  Wanderer,  c.  2. 

Breath'd  hot, 

From  all  the  boundless  furnace  of  the  sky, 

And  the  wide  glittering  waste  of  burning  sand, 

A  suffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 

"With  in, taut  death.  Thomson.  Summer. 

175a 


All  that  secre  regret,  and  those  inward  smitings,  lanfatus 
et  ictus,  which  are  so  often  felt  in  the  minds  of  men,  upon 
the  commission  of  any  great  sin,  do  argue  some  common 
intimations,  even  in  the  light  of  nature,  of  another  judg- 
ment after  this  life,  wherein  they  shall  be  accountable  for 
such  actions  as  men  do  not  punish  or  take  notice  of. 

Wilkins.  Of  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

Smit  with  the  glorious  avarice  of  fame, 
He  claims  no  less  than  an  immortal  name. 

Mason.  Art  of  Painting,  v.  C83. 

SMITH,  n.~\       A.S.  Smith  smith-ian;    Dut. 

Smith,  v.  Smid ;  Ger.  Sckmid,  sckmid-en ; 

Smi'thery.     >  Sw.    Smed,    smed-a,  —  one    who 

Smithy,  or      smit-eth,  (sc.)  with  a  hammer,  &c 

Smi'ddy.       J  Tooke  observes  that  this  name 

was  given  to  all  who  smote  with  the  hammer. 

(See  Carpenter,   and    Tooke,  ii.   414,  8vo.   ed. 

Note  by  the  Editor.)   In  Isaiah,  xli.  7,  our  version 

has — "  The  carpenter  encouraged  the  goldsmith." 

The  Bible,  1651,  reads—"  The  smt/the  contorted 

the  moulder." 

[He]  shal  be  domed  to  the  deth.  bote  yf  be  do  hit  smythie 
In  to  sykel  oth1  into  sithe.  to  shar  other  to  culter. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  CI. 
A  softe  pas  he  went  him  over  the  strete 
Until  a.  smith,  men  callen  Dan  Gerveis, 
That  in  his  forge  smithed  plow-harneis; 
He  sharpeth  share  and  cultre  besiiy. 

Chaucer.   The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3687. 
Ther  were  also  of  Martes  division, 
The  armerer,  and  the  bowyer,  and  the  smith, 
That  forge  th  sharpe  swerdes  on  his  stith. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  20,026. 
The  god  of  fire,  whiche  Vulcanus 
It  hote,  and  hath  a  crafte  forth  with 
Assigned  for  to  be  the  smith 

Of  Jupiter.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.v. 

Your  borrowed  meane  to  moue  your  mone,  of  fume  with- 
Being  fet  from  smithy  6moaking  coale,  ye  seeme  so  by  the 


For  as  the  smith  with  hammour  beats 

His  forged  mettall,  so 
He  dubs  his  club  about  their  pates 
And  sleas  them  on  a  row. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
His  blazing  locks  sent  forth  a  crackling  sound, 
And  hiss'd  like  red  hot  ir'n  within  the  *mithn  drown'd. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xii. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  so  entirely  the  business  of  the 
grazier  from  that  of  the  corn-farmer,  as  the  trade  of  the 
carpenter  is  commonly  separated  from  that  of  the  smith. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

The  din  of  all  this  smith-  -ry  may  .some  time  or  other  pos- 

to  save  some  little  matter  from   their  experimental  philoso- 
phy.— Burke.  A  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

SMOCK.  >  A.S.  Srnoc,  —  now  applied 
Smo'ckless.  J  (though  not  exclusively)  to  the 
simple  under-dress  of  a  female, — seems  formerly 
to  have  been  an  article  of  more  importance,  and 
may  be  from  the  A.  S.  Smicre ;  Dut.  Smuck  ; 
Ger.  Schmuch ;  Sw.  Smuck,  ornatus,  dressed, 
adorned.  Piers  Plouhman  opposes  it  to  hair, 
(i.  e.  a  hair-shirt.)  Chaucer  speaks  of  it  as 
wrought  with  silk.      See  Smug. 

Hue  sholde  unsywe  bure  smok.  and  sette  ther  an  heire 
To  afaiten  hure  flesch.  that  fers  was  to  synne. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  87. 
For  through  her  smncke  wrought  with  silke, 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
■"  Naked  out  of  my  fadres  hous"  (quod  she) 


folw 


a/am 


All  your  plesance  wo' 

But  yet  I  hope  it  be  not  your  entent, 

That  I  siiiukit:-,  out  of  your  ;.a^eis  went." 

Id.  The  Clerkcs  Tale,  v.  S6M. 
Tho  casten  thei,  that  he  and  shee, 
Foorthe  with  their  children  on  the  morowe, 
As  thei  that  were  full  of  sorowe, 
All  naked  but  of  smncke.  and  sherte, 
To  tendre  with  the  kynges  herte, 
His  grace  shuld  go  to  seche, 
And  pardon  of  the  death  he  seche. —Gower.  Con.A,\>*i. 

On  th'  other  side  they  saw  the  warlike  mayd 

Al  in  her  snow  while  si/mr/.-,',  with  lo.'ks  unbownd, 


SMO 

Tn  which  houH  ;Scrrani]  this  order  was  precisely  kept, 


■  sl.k  gJ 


:  ti.e  r 


Lady  Mo 

Old  chiefs,  reflecting  on  their  former  deed 
Disdain  10  rust  wltli  batter  a  invalids  ; 
irnl  active  in  the  foremost  ranks  appear, 
And  leave  young  smoik-fned  beaux  to  gui 


SMOKE,  o.  •)  Dut,  Snwock,  smuyck,  smoken, 
Smukk,  n.  i  smouk-eii,  smuychen  ,■  A.  S.  Smic- 
S.vio'kf.r.  I  an,  fum-are,  evaporare  ; — 

Smo'keless.  (  To  evaporate,  to  exhale,  to 
Smoking,  n.  I  reek;  to  cause  an  exhalation,  a 
Smo'kv.  J  eluud,  afume;  to  fume,  to  fumi- 

gate ;  and,  consequentially,  applied  to  express  a 
rapidity  of  motion;  causing  the  exhalation  of 
heat ,  a  discovery,  a  perception  of  first  symptoms, 
(as  smoke  of  latent  lire.) 

To  smoke  a  person, — is  nearly  equivalent  to — 
To  roast  him. 

Tn  see  his  hidden  purposes ;  also  to — 
Smoker  is  a  common  word. 
And  sette  agen  the  Cristenemen  afnre  in  ech  ende. 
Thai  [lie  smn/.e  tlicrol  lie  ill  s^oid  lullu-  st-nche  &  blende. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  407. 
A  bresid  reed  he  serial  not  breke,  and  he  schal  not  quench 
im.kun.jc  ilex  lil  he  caste  out  doom  to  victorie. 

WieliJ.  Matthew,  c.  12. 


;  the  smok  of  a  great  fornace. 


Bible,  1551.  Jo. 


The  bente  I 

That  such  : 

That  m-n 
Had  of  that 


i  her  homes  all  pale 
a  Cancro  ioyned  wei 
m  Heven  gan  ava  h 


fCe  went  by  the  way  of  c 
!  mercury  presently  rose 


uvk.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

SMOOR,  or)      Dut.  Smooren ;  A.S.  Smoran, 

Smose.  J  to  smother.      See  Smoildlr. 

So  he  wrapped  them  and  entangled  them,  keping  down 

by  foice  thefctherbed  and  pillovves  hard  vnto  their  mouthes, 

thai  within  .1  whiic  ■  mond  and  stilled,  theyr  breath  failing, 


Among 
Scalds,  a  vvoru  wuicn  , 
language." — Percy.  0, 

The  ship  is  wafted  ( 


SMU 

they  were  distinguished 


!  vp 


i  God  I 


:  soules  into  the  ; 


heaue. — Sir  1 

SMOOT.     See  Smut. 
SMOOTH, 


A.S. Smoelh, from  Smeth-ian, 
planare,  requare ;  to  make 
plain  or  even: — perhaps  by 
smiting,  or  beating  flat.  See 
the  quotation  from  Isaiah. 

J       To  make  plain  or  even,  to 
flatten,  to  level,  to  polish  ;  to 
move  evenly,  to  glide,  to  flow  ;  to  level  or  remove 
roughness,  harshness,  difficulty ;  to  case,  to  miti- 
gate, to  mollify. 
The  abbey  of  Renynges,  &  of  Cyrencestre  al  so, 
11 II  rei'dc-  vorst  of  smelhe  grounde,  &  gut  mo  therto. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  424. 
Her  fleshe  tender  as  is  a  chicke 
With  bente  brovves,  smooth  and  slicke. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
t  smooth. 
Bible,  1551.  Gen.  c.  27. 
And  she  put  y«  skynnes  vpon  his  handes  S;  upon  the 
moothe  of  his  neck. — Id.  lb. 
Some  other  thinke,  the  mettal  maketh  all, 
Which  temprcd  is  both  rounde  and  smooth  to  see. 

Gascoigne.    Vpon  the  Fruite  of  Fetters. 
The  fore  castel  of  my  ship 
Shall  glide  and  smolhely  slip 


teMOOTH,  adj. 

Ssto'oTHEN,  t 
Suo'OTHER. 

Smo'othly. 
Smo'othness 


Beholde,  Esau  my  brother  is  roughe. 


Skelton.  Colin  Cloufs  come  Home  again 
the  carpenter  encouraged  the  goldsmith,  and 
.Ihetli  with  the  hammer,  him  that  smote  the  an 


Trail.  S;  Cres.  b.  iii. 


It  was  a  vaut  ybuilr  for  gTeat  dispence, 
With  man)'  raunges  reard  along  the  wall, 
And  one  great  chimney,  whose  long  tonnell  thence 
The  smoke  forth  threw-.— Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 
This  is  that  pernicious  smoake  which  sullyes  all  her  glory, 
ouperitidtning  a  sn.ity  curt  ur  fmr  upon  all  thai  it  lights, 
spnyling  the  moveables,  ta rn I ~ l.i n -   tin    plate,   gildings,   ami 

sluncs  with   those  piercin.'  and  acrimonious  spirits  which 
accompany  its  sulphure  —  Evelyn.  Fumifugium. 
Thear,  courlng  ore  two  sticks  a-crosse, 

They  chat  how  young-men  them  in  youth, 
And  they  did  young-men  mocke. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ix.  c.  47. 

I  know  not  whether  you  took  notice 
my  brother's  kitchen-chimney,  which 
heard  near  a  hundred  years,  and  has  s 


smok>'-j'ick  in 
stood  still  from 


its   I i r > I  s 


'.cry 
ible  t 
-Evelgn.  To  Aubrey,  Feb.  1675 


i  the 


The  Vulcan  may  eaeily 
any  other  so  high  a  mom 
that  appears. in  the  like  form  all  along  the 
Mn"'n'a!l    the  day.  and  in  the  night  it 
forth  flames  of  fire.— Dumpier.    Voyages,  an.  16S4. 

The  public  scribe  or  registracy  of  the  university  that  now 
was,  being  given  more  to  bibbing  and  smouking  than  t lie 
duty  of  his'  office,  manv  learned  and  valiant  persons  are 
omitted  by  h\m— Wood"  Fasti  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

Tinsel.  Thou'rt  very  smart,  my  dear.     But  see  !  Smoke 


The  Latian  plains,  wiih  palms  and  laurels  crown'd : 
Proud  of  his  steeds  he  smoaks  along  the  field. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  .Enei.l,  1 

No  rafter'd  roofs  with  dance  and  labor  sound, 


Sighs  Ihc  :-i,ionLi.;..;  tu.'cc,  survey, 
'  unwilling  steeds  another  way. 

Pope.  To  Lord  Batlmrst,  Epit 


nails,  that  it  should  no' 
ironsm. ■'.'/!  contorted  the 
"       smote  with  the  hamm 


Bible,  1551,  "The 
In   15S3,    "Hee 
"] 
Bible.    " 


nub,  xli.  7 


For  though  we  live  amongst  the  tongues  of  praise, 

And  troops  of  jc  '.c'.i/ ,/  people,  that  collaud 

All  that  we  do.— Daniel.  To  Lady  Anne  Clifford. 

Such  smiling  rogues  as  these, 

Like  rats  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  atvvaine. 

Which  an'  t   intiinee  l'  vnlonse,  ,w'/i  euery  passion 

That  in  the  natures  of  their  lords  rebell. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Actii.  sc.  2 
For  in  this  smoothing  age  who  durst  indite 
Hath  made  his  pen  an  hired  parasite. 
To  claw  the  back  of  him  that  beastly  lives, 
And  pranck  base  men  in  proud  superlatives. 

Bp.  Hall.  Sat.  Prol 
Come  my  fair  girls,  let's  see.  what  will  you  buy? 
Heie  he  line  nigbt-inasks,  plaster'd  well  within. 
To  supple  wrinkles,  and  to  smooth  the  skin. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  7 

en  down 

Milton.  Comus 


Hoyv  sweetly  did  they  f.ete  i 
Of  silence,  through  the  emp 
At  euery  fall  smoothing  the 


i  with  gentle  gales, 

liau  smoothly  sails. 

Dryden.  Otiit 


vith  the  utmost  caution, 
especially  in  the  night. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

SMO'THER,  v.  )      Dut. Smooren;  A.S.Smor- 
Smo'ther  n.  )  an>  to  smuddcr  or  smother. 

To  suffocate,  to  stifle;  to  choak;  to  keep  or 
restrain  from  issuing  forth,  to  suppress. 

She  smothered  with  so  monstrous  a  weight,  did  sink  down 
under  it  to  the  earth. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

They  veeld  a  distinction  and  varietie  in  our  words,  cutting 
and  hevving  them  llucke  and  shnrt.  framing  mem  pleasant, 
plaine,  and  readie,  drawing  them  out  at  length,  or  smudder- 
ing  and  drowning  them  in  the  end. 


Orl.  I  rest  much  botmde 

Thus  must  I  from  the  smoe 

From  tyrant  duke  vnto  a  1 

Shakespean 

There  is  nothing  makes  a 

by  procuri 


,  well. 


suspect  much,  more  than 
,  should  remedy  suspicion. 
ot  to  keep  their  suspicions 


in  smother. — Baci 
But  thei 


Ess.  Oj  Suspicion. 

■  fiery  sort  of  zeal,  and  i 


which  may  lie  smothering  for  a  time  till  n  meets 
with  suitable  mailer  and  a  freer  vent,  and  then  it  breaks 
out  into  a  dreadfull  flame.— Stillingfleet,  vol.  n.  Ser.  0. 

SMO'ULDER,  v.  "V      Smoulder, smouder, smoo- 
Smo'llder,  n.  }  der,  smudder,  smother,  seem 

Smo'cldrv.  J  to  be  merely  dilleic'iituavs 

of  writing  the  same  word ;  from  the  A.  S.  Smoran, 
to  smoor  or  smore,  (qv.)  Sir  T.  More  writes 
Smowder,  Jewell—  Smooder :  Holland—  Smuddcr. 
Smoulder  seems  now  commonly  applied  to—    _ 

The  smother  of  smoke  arising  trom  any  thing 
heated  or  on  fire. 
Mine  eyes  can  ncyther  quenche  the  cole, 

which  warmes  my  heart  in  all  this  haste. 
Nor  yet  my  fancie  make  such  flame, 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 


And  yi  is  yl 


yt  Faulesignilicth  by  th 

nuch  lenger,  and  the  thi 
-Sir  T.  M  e  re.   Workes,  p. 


;  your  smnoda 
Jewell.  Ans, 


wood,  hay,  and 
ione  ended,  the 
d  is  hotest  aud 

God 


scattered. 

to  M.  Hardir.ge. 

ruddy  skies, 
the  fume  offends 

Gascoigne.'  Deuise  of  a  Maskc  for  Viscount  Mounlacute. 
They  preassed   forward   vnder  their  ensignes.   bearing 
dovvne  such  as  stoode  in  their  way,  and  with  their  owne 
lire  smootdercd  and  burnt  them  to  ashes. 

Holinsbcd.   Historic  of  England,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

3f  them  falling  with  their  horsses  and 
.._.  .  ditch  (shadowed  with  re:d  aud  sedgei 

■*re'.v  therein)  v.ere  smouldered  and  pressed  tn  neon. 
Id.  lb.  b.  viii.  c.  11. 


great 


That  never 

The  British  language,  which  our  vowels  wants, 
An  I  lars  so  niiieh  upon  hnrsli  consonants, 
Cnmes  with  such  grace  from  thy  mellifluous  tongue, 
As  do  the  sweet  times  or  a  v.c!l-set  song, 

And  runs  as  r.    I  lien  Eni  -'■  lips  of  thine, 

As  the  pure  Tuscan  limn  the  Florentine. 

Drayton.  Q.  Catharine  to  Owen  Tudor. 
Ne  any  lake,  that  seems  most  still  and  slowe, 
Ne  poole  so  small,  that  can  his  smoothnesse  holde 
When  any  winde  doth  under  heaven  blowe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc.  Of  Mulabilitie,  e.  7. 
How 
Thcl 


Swift.  To  Dr.  Sheridan. 

How  many  different  trades  are  employed  in  each  branch 

of  the  linen  and  woollen  inanutneturcs,  from  the  growers  of 

the  flax  and  the  wool,  to  the  bleachers  and  smoothers  of  the 

linen  or  to  the  dyers  and  dressers  of  the  cloth  1 

Smith.    Wealth  of  Nations,  0.  i.  c.  1. 
1760 


With  such  a  horrid  clang 
As  on  mount  Sinai  rang, 
While  the  n  &  fire,  and  J  cloudi  out  brake. 

Milton,  Ode  17 

The  heavens  it  doth  fill 

With  thundring  noyse,  and  all  the  ayre  doth  choke, 
Tl.nl  mile  can'hrc.th.  nor  see,  nor  In  arc  al  will, 
Till    n  'h  smoultlry  cloud  of  duskish  stinck.ng  smoke. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  l.  c.  * 
Or.  bv  the  holy  butcher  if  he  fell, 
Th'  inspected  entrails  could  no  fates  foretel : 
Nor,  laid  on  altars,  did  pure  flames  arise: 
But  clouds  of  ;.,.,,</,'  ei.ee  sinnkc  forbade  the  sacnilce'. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  m 

Such— but  envious  time 

Forbids  the  muse  to  these  fair  scenes  to  rove, 
•Still  minding  h.r  nl  her  uiiiinisli'd  Iheme, 
Trom  russet  heaths,  ami  yioonl.f*  nig  furnaces, 
To  trace  the  progress  of  thy  steely  arts. 

Jago.  Edge-Hilt,  b.  in 

SMUDGE.ti.')       Formed  upon   the  n.  sniK, 
Smutch,  ».         >(qv.)     Smutchin,  (in  Howell' 
Smu'tchix.       J  so  called  from  its  dirtiness. 
To  smear  or  stain  with  dirt  cr  fitth. 


SMU 

Bnt  rather  -wish  the  beauty  of  the  mind 


•  What?  has't  smulch'd  thy  nose? 

'  Shakespeare.   The  Winter's  Tale,  Acti 


i  of  toothless  bald 


I  artificer, 

iay  much  disturb 

Cowpcr.  Task,  b.  ii. 


Corruption.  ".  ID.  0.  IV. 

SMUG,  re.  ~\        Dut.    Smuclt,  smucken;     Ger. 

Smug,  v.       >  Schmuck,  schmucken  ,■    S\v.  Smuck, 

Smu'gly.  J  smyka,  ornatus,  ornare.  ''  Smug 
is  the  past  part,  of  smtrt/-an,  siueaij-an,  deliberare, 
studere,  considerare.  Applied  to  the  person  or  to 
dress,  it  moans  studied :  that  on  which  care  and 
attention  have  been  bestowed,"  ( Tooke. ) 

Studiously  nice  or  neat ;  studiously  or  carefully 
dressed. 

I  coulde  haue  brought  a  noble  regiment 

01  .,„,:,,,. kinnde  niiiitvs  in'.,  my  onnirey  soyle. 

Gascoi<j;tc.   t'oy  ,ye  into  llallande,  an.  1572. 

Thus  said  he  sningg'd  his  beard,  and  stroked  up  fair. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  21. 


Butl 

h.  in.  and  outvi- 
ed in  before  thi 


iitgd  with  oil,  and  deckt 
;  and  a  feast  secret 
-Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b. : 


th  a  young  rnnii  see  his  swee!  bran  e 
.  ii|i  Imhi^l-HV,  puis  up  his  cloake,  : 
ldeis,  tics  his  garters, 


SNA  SNA 

SMUT  v.      ~\       Dut.  Smetten,  besmel/en ;  Ger.  I     I  [Makbeth]  perceive  this  man  [Maltduffe]  will  neo 

S  '  1     c  7      •,-„ „       i„.     Q„,,//„        A    <5       my  commandements,   till  he  be  ridden  v.  i 

Smut,  re.  I   Schmitzen;    few.  Annua ;    A.  s.  »r„j;„,i,.j    »,-, 

Smu'ttino.m.  f  Smittan,     besmittan,     polluere, 

Smu'tty.  {  maculare,  inficere ; — 

Smu'ttily.  To  defile,  to  dirty,  to  smear 

Smu'ttiness.  J  or  stain  with  dirt  or  filth ;  to 
pollute,  to  contaminate. 

Smut  in  corn,— a  disease  showing  itself  by  a 
dirty  blackness. 


Unlimited.  Historie  of  Scotland. 

Lan.  I  may  live  to  requite  it,  put  a  snaffle  of  sack  in  my 
)Uth  and  then  ride  me  very  well. 

Beaum.  S,-  Flelch.   Kit  witlnul  Money,  Act  Y.  BC.  I. 


Ye  Acherusian  fens,  to  mine  resign  your  glory, 
Both  that  which  bos  within  the  goodly  territory 
Of  Naples,  as  that  IV  n  Thespnsia's  earth  upon, 
Whence  that  internal  flood,  the  smutted  Acheron 
Siiov,',  forth  her  sullen  head. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  25. 

I  think  Clotho  had  her  fingers  smutted  in  snuffing  the 
candle,  when  she  hegun  to  spin  the  thread  of  her  lite,  and 
Lache.-is  frown'd  in  twisting  up  —Illicit,  b.  ii.  Let.  1. 


As  for  my  wife, 

I  would  you  bad  her  spirit,  in  such  another, 

The  third  oth'  world  is  yours,  which  with  a  snaffle, 

You  may  pace  easie,  but  not  such  a  wife. 

Shakespeare.   Anthony  i>  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  SC.  2. 


Sooth  him  with  praise,  and  make  him  understand 
The  loud  applauses  of  his  master's  hand: 
This  from  his  weaning  let  him  well  be  taught; 
And  then  betimes  in  a  soft  snaffle  wrought. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.iii. 

SNAG.    >       Perhaps   snack,   or   sncck ;    that 
Sna'ggy.  )  which  we  may  snatch,  catch  or  seize 

hold  of;  anything  jutting  or  projecting.     Prior 

applies  the  word  to  the  teeth. 

'     the   North,  Grose  says,  is   tetchy, 


that,  considering  the  sottishness  c 

rh^wlth'Sa^^oft^Un-enrporirles:  '  p^T'ft  "is  ^W^irtST-^ta 

and,  being  a  secular  priest,  doth  now  and  then  abate  the      catch  at.      A  snag, — 

A  short  projection. 


I  am  the  rather  confirmed  in  my  hopes,  becausi 
hath  been  found  out  against  the  smaotiuy  of  wheat 
wise  in  some  good  proportion  :  I  ray.  the  sm.mlmii 
which  makes  it  a  negro,  as  mildew  makes  it  a  dwa: 
by  mingling  the  seeds  with  lyme,  as  your  husbandi 
inform  you.— Id.  lb.  Middlesex. 

Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad, 
Halffrnlh.  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad, 
In  puns  or  politics,  or  talcs,  or  lies. 
Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies. 


help 


These  pla 
'dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  6.      Jf"^?  m 


And  yet  the  one  her  other  legge  had 

Win  I,  with  astaffeall  lull  of  litle  ... 

She  did  support,  and  Impot 

Spemi 


Faerie  Queene, 


We  only  fear  the  beaux  may  think  it  hard, 
To  be  to-night  from  smutty  jests  debarr'd. 

Congrece.  Epilogue,  p.  280, 


.  plums  upon  n 
on  my  west,  apt  for  s 
upon  their  . 


M"re  than  voni  life,  vour  honi 
Was  that  I  brought  you  ? 

Beaam.  $  Flelch.  The  Lo 


SNAIL,  v.\      A.S.  Snag-el,   (or  snakel,}  thp 
Snail,  re.      J  diminutive  of  snake,  the  past  part, 
of  the  A.S.Snic-an,  to  creep,— 

Met any  creeping,  slow,  or  sluggish  being. 

This  [tobacco]  lately  grew  in  this  county  [Gloucestershire], 
:„  ...„.,  I  fcut  now  may  not.     It  was  first  planted  about  Winch,  ono, 
were  gooa  ror  nothing     ana  mariy  got  great  estates  thereby,  notwithstanding  the 
I  great  care  and  cost  in  planting,  re  planting,  transplanting. 
Temple.  On  Gardening,  i  catering,  snailing.— Fuller.   Worthies.  Gloucestershire. 

Bearing  his  pawn-laid  hands  upon  his  backe 
As  similes  their  shells,  or  pedlers  do  their  packe. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  2. 


I  quickly  appear, 

ok  wond'rous  smngglij. 

Gay.  Beggar's  Opera,  Act  i 


'GGLE,  v.  ~\       Dut.  Smokkelen,   sn 
iGLEE.  >  laar,    from    A.  S.  Snn 

ioling,  re.     J  serpere  ;  to  creep  by 


SMU'GGLE,  v 

Smu'ggli 

S; 
and  little,  (  Somner. ) 

To  creep  in,  to  steal  in  ;  to  act  by  stealth  ; 
slily  or  insidiously,  with  a  view  to  escape  de- 
tection. 

We  might  there  find  proofs  of  his  perfidious  behaviour, 
and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  discover  the  secret  of  his 
■  ,  o.ytnq  correscon, iencc  with  his  neighbouring  governors, 
and  the  Snanyards  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Anson.    Voyages,  b  i.  c.  5. 

nuggling.  and  pre- 


th  •  ! 


the  em 


sting   ; 


ran  o°en.  betore  the  first  of  May  in  the 

r  of  illegal  running.  &c. 

History  of  England.  Geo.  II.  (1757.)  §  34. 

goods  without  pay- 


And  I  bad  the  greatest  reason  to  believe  that  not  a  single 
article  was  smuggled  by  any  of  our  people  who  were  ad- 
mitted on  shore,  though  many  artful  means  were  used  to 
tempt  them. — Cook.  First  Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

The  most  hazardous  of  all  trades,  that  of  a  smuggler, 
though,  when  the  adventure  succeeds,  it  is  likewise  the 
most  profitable,  is  the  infallible  roaii  to  bankruptcy. 

Smith,  Wealth  oj  Hal  ions,  b.  i.  c.  10, 
VOL,  II. 


An  untimely  shower,  or  an  unseasonable  drought ;  a  frost 
too  beg  continued,  or  too  suddenly  broken  up,  with  rain 
and  tempest  ;  the  blight  of  the  spring,  or  the  smut  of  the 
harvest  ;  will  do  more  to  cause  the  distress  of  the  belly, 
than  all  the  contrivances  of  all  statesmen  can  do  to  relieve 
ii,— Burke.  On  n  Ilpieidc Peace,  Let.  3. 

SNACK,  i.  e.  Snatch  ;  so  much  as  is  taken  at 
a  snatch, — a  part  or  portion ;  a  share. 


tker'd  treutlles:  ropy  wine,  a  dish 

her,  logs,  or  stale  stinking  fish. 

nies  talking,  if  one  piece  thou  take, 
:  be  cantled,  and  the  judge  go  snack. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  7. 


At  last  he  whispers, 

SNA'FFLE,  t«.  >    Vlut.Snavel;  Ger.  Schnebbe. 

Sna'ffle,  n.  i  The  nose  ;  that  which  sniffs 
or  snaffles.  Dryden  renders  the  Lat.  Capistrum, 
(ahead  stall,)  bv  our  English,  snaffle. 

A  bridle,  so  called. 

To  snaffle,— (generally,)  to  bridle,  to  manage, 
to  guide. 

The  wonries  of  the  prophete  wel  seruing  for  this  purpose  ; 
with  a  snuffle  anil  a  biydle  hold  harde  my  iaws  O  God,  when 
I  dooe  notapproche  lowardes  thee. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1360. 

For  hitherto  slie  writers  wilie  wits 
Which  haue  engrossed  princes  chiefe  affaires, 
Haue  been  like  horses  snaffled  with  the  bits 
;      Of  fancie,  feare,  or  doubts. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  J85, 


Oh  master  Pompey,  How  is't  man  ? 

Clow.  Snails,  I'm  almost  starv'd  with  love,  and  cold  and 
one  thing  or  other. 

Beaum.  8;  Flelch.    Wit  at  Several  II  capons,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Yet  when  he  had  once  enjoyned  himself  so  hard  a  task, 
he  then  considered  the  Greek  proverb,  that  he  must  either 

Dryden.  Ded.  to  Juvenal. 
It  is  a  square  place  boarded  in,  and  filled  with  a  large- 
quantity  of  large 


-Addison.  Italy.  Swilzerlana. 


SNAKE.)       A.S.  Snaca;    Dut.  Snake  ;  from 

Sna'ky.      )  the  A.  S.  Snic-an,  serpere,  to  creep. 

Snic-ende  wyrme,  reptile,  a  creeping  worm,  or  the 

ike,  ( Somner. ) 

It  is  equivalent  to  the  Lat.  Serpens,  a  serpent. 

The  throte  of  hem  is  an  open  sepulchre,  with  her  tungis 

hei  diden  gilefulli,  the  veiuin  ot  !«.K.  is  under  Inrlippjs 

Wiclif.  Romaynes,  c.  3. 

All  ye  that  ladies  are  of  Lvmbo  Lake 

With  iiissingh.il res,  and  ...,„/.„■  bush  bedect, 
Your  beddes  of  Steele  and  ban:  i-h  ib  ones  forsake. 

Turbervite.  He  sorrowu,  8;c. 


Which  by  the  south-' 

The  crocked  a 

Nor  swelling  streames  of  that  God  snakiepaced, 

Which  hath  so  often  with  his  overflowing 

Thee  drenched.  Spenser.  The  Raines  of  1 


ty  to  her ;  (for  I  see  loue  hath  made 
Shakes.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  iv.  ic.  S, 
10  P 


For  opposi 
Wines  on 


NA 

<l  his  infant  cry, 
ked  tongues  ihey  threat; 
Dryilen.   B'itanvia  Redi\ 


SNA 

SNAP,  i.e.    Snarl,  (qv.) 

And  some  of  tygres,  that  did  seeme  to  gien 
And  snar  at  all  that  ever  passed  by. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ^ 


sometime*  exceeding  four  feet  in 
t  :  i lie  middle  of  l Tie  body  thick e 
i/ereil   with  small  scales,  the   be 


n,,h 


SNAP, 
Snap.//. 
Ssa'ppei 


til    oblong, 
Peii'iant.  British  Zoology    Ilrptdrs. 

nut.Snnppen;  Ger.Schnap- 

pen ;     Sw.    Snappa,    capture, 
'pere. 


SNARE,  n.  }        Dut.  Snncren  .  Ger.  Schnuren  ; 

Sva'ie,  v.       I    Sw.  Snierja,   vinoire,   logula,   vel 

Sva'rf.r.        f  lnquco    constringcre  :    aDd    tnus 

Sva'ry.        J  irretire,  illoqueare,— 

To  oatch  nr  take  by  Ruile  ;  to  take  in  a  net  or 

noose;   to  allure,  to  seduce,  tj  inveigle,  to  entrap, 

to  surround  or  entangle  by  treachery  or  guile,  by 

allurements  or  enticements. 


SNA 

|      Should  stupid  libels  grieve  your  mind, 
You  soon  a  remedy  may  find  : 
Lie  down  obscure  like  other  folks 

Below  the  lash  of  snorters'  jokes.— -Swift   To  Dr.  Delany. 

Sometimes,    when     we    came    suddenly  upon    them,    or 

waked  them  out  of  their  sleep  (for  they  are  a  sluggish  sleepy 

and  look  as  fierce  as  if  they  meant  to  devour  us. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 

Ger. 


Sv 

hendprp. 


Wai  hter    derives 

rbbe,  the  beak  of  a 

bird,  with  which  it  snaps  or 

To  catch  or  snatch  at  j  to  try  to  catch  or  seize  ; 
to  try  or  endeavour  to  bite  ;  to  be  bitter  or  sharp. 
To  snap  is  also. — to  make  a  sharp  sound  or  noise. 
To  map  or  hnapp  (qv. )  asunder  is, — to  sunder 
sharply,  shortly  ;  to  break  sharply  asunder. 

Again,  some  of  ihem  promote  false  plaintes  against 
hnneste  simple  meniie   becfm:   their   princes   or  capitaines, 


'While  that  thou  kepest  thy  conseil  in 
son  :  and  whan  thou 
!  holdeth  thee  in  bis 


Snapping,  like  to  t 


As  when  a  gentle  pre]  ho 

With  little  curs,  which 
Snapping  behind  ;  soon  a 


Donne.  The  Storm. 


his  way  mole: 

angry  hound, 


P.  Fletcher.   The  Purple  Island,  c.  II. 

Elder  Lo.    Come,  come,  you  would  know  it;  that's  as 

good  :  but  not  a  snap,  never  long  for't,  not  a  snap  dear  ladie. 

Beaum.  $  Fietch.   The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

Die.  Take 


of  a  snap,  sir,  ha's 
Id.    The  Spanish  i 


r    Mercu 
trifles. 

Shakespt 


:  cozening  counte- 

irate.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

being  (as   I   am) 
a   snapper -\p   of 


oi.'/t  qutii,  Willi  :\  kuuvVi:Jt  <y"> 


Holinslied.    Dcsaiplir 


prim- 


of  England.  E,lw.  III.  an.  13C7. 
i  will  but  spoil  ye  too, 

Plmi'il,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
ers  anil  logwnnn-ships  haie  sailed  this 


•"ip-li'iim 


way.   the 

snop/j'd  by  them. — Dnmpier    rnuntjm,  vi 
A  village  cur.  nTmapphl,  race, 

The  pertesl  puppy  ..r  the  place. 

l.in.ji.iM  tl,.u  Ins  ire  ile  tl,..i  ,t 

Was  blest  with  miuic'i  sweetest  note.- 

Qui.tl,  Richanl  in  jest.  Inrtimi  wi-tl,  ., 
■■  Methinks  i-hilil   yml  seem  snmelhinR 

When  my  husband,  has  been  more  than 
■  For  his  [Aiirastus]  steeil 


ail,  Fab.  46. 

felly. 

nit  in  the  belly.' 


S.-"„rii, 
Int..  a  i 


r'd  fragment  flew  to  Trow 

C.wp,;.   Homer.' Iliad, 


Id.    Task,  b.  iv. 


lyng  vnto  ihe  law  of  God.  yet  are  we  so  weake,  and  the 
snare*  and  necasios  so  innumerable,  that  we  fall  dayly  and 
hourely. — Tyudatt.   Workes,  p.  91. 


Stirling     I)  ,i/!,:s:;iiii.    'The  Twelfth  Houre. 
That  had  her  eyes  dispos'd  their  lookes  to  play. 

But  wayward  heautie  doth  not  lancie  moue, 
A  fro w ne  forbids,  a  smile  engendreth  loue. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  b.  iL  s.  20. 


His  worthie  shield,  whom  he  with  guilefull  snare 
Entrapped  slew,  and  brought  to  shamefull  grave. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i, 
Never  prate  o'nt ;  nor,  like  a  cunning  snarcr. 
Make  thy  clipp'd  name  the  bird  to  call  it  others. 

Middleton's  Witch,  (before  1 


i  the  vault  their  snary  ^ 


'T\\as  Irs  at  cards,  each  novice  to  trepan, 
And  call  the  wants  of  rogues  the  right  of  man. 

Crubbe.  Parish  Register. 

SNAUL,  r.     Spenser  uses  Ensnarle  (qv.),  to 

Snaile  seems  to  be  a  diminutive  of  snar, — 
To  ensnare  ;  to  entangle. 


You  snnrle  yourself  i 


ny  and  heynonse  absnrdi- 
wynde  yourself  nute. 
mer.  Atis.  to  Bp.  Gardner, 


Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.l?. 

SNAUL.  v.  >      The  Dut  Snarrtr, is_premere, 
Sna'ri.rr.      f  murniurare,  strepere.     *S//o*7and 

Gnarr  (Skinner  thinks),   are  both   formed  from 

the  sound,  and  are  applied  to — 

The  angry,  nasal  noise  or  sound  of  a  dog. 

Who  each  at  other  stare,  and  ■.»,,>!   and  swell. 

P.  Fletcher.   The  Purple  Island,  c.  8. 
Do  ye  anorlt,  you  black  jill  ?  she  looks  like  the  picture  of 
America—  Bcuttm   §  Fietch    Ktnght  of  Malta,  Attv.sc). 
Merc.   I  slum  in  vain  the  importunity 
Jove  cannot  'scape  him  —Ca>cw,   Calum  Bn 


And  play  together  when  they've  none. 

Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  3. 
Ev-n  from  the  dep'h    of  hell  the  damn'd  advance, 

The  gaping  three-numrh'ii  dog  forgets  to  marl, 
The  furies  hearken,  and  their  shakes  uncurl 

D'l/tlen.   Virgil,  Georgia,  b.  iv. 

1762 


first  burned  faire  till  sc 
and  ihe  dust  gathered 

the  sim-ste  lug,   anit    h.i 
candle  wasted  in  half  t 

And  thus  in  ourdaies  don 


■    .hist:    Hhir-h 


Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  3 


t;ul  in  I'ausanias.  that  there  alwaiei 
;  image  of  Minerva. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errov 


Honglasting 
and  by  ihe 


SNATCH,  v.}       Dut. Snachen,  captare,  capti- 
Snatch,  n.       Vtare, — 

Sna'tcher.  J  To  catch  or  take,  or  try  or 
attempt  to  catch  or  take,  by  quick,  sudden  motion 
or  action  ;  hastily,  sharply  ;  eagerly. 

A  snatch, — a  part  or  portion  snatched,  or  catched 
or  taken — hastily,  sharply,  eagerly  ;  a  catch. 
His  obseruaunces.  nor  his  queynt  aray, 
His  skalding  sighes,  nor  yet  his  cooling  care, 


When  the  boy  saw  that  hys  father  was  dead,  and  that  the 

catch-poles  began  to  snatch   at  l>im,  he  was  sore  dismayed, 
and  thought  that  he  should  dye  Xo.—Fryth.    Workes,  p.  57. 

Before  we   enterprise   hereunto   [historye]  we  ought  to 
haueaIittle5naiV/<eof  ciuile  pullicy.— Gotdyvg  Justine,  Pref. 

Out  of  her  gored  wound  the  cruell  steel 

He  lightly  snatcbt,  and  did  the  floodgate  stop 

With  Ins  faire  garment. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  C.  1. 
Like  dastard  curres,  that,  having  at  a  bay 
The  salvage  beast  emhost  in   wearie  chace. 
Dare  not  adventure  or.  the  stubborne  pray, 
Ne  byte  before,  hut  mine  fn.m  puce  to  place 
To  get  a  snatch  when  turned  is  his  lace.— Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

Aran.     Why  then  it  seemes  some  certaine  snatch  or  so 
Would  serue  your  turnes. 

Shakespeare.   Titus  Andronicus,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 


c  tlieagoni, is  1, 

ay  in  the  mid 

-Sl.tllrluJl.Ct. 


Mir,  our  for  Magistrate*,  p.  278. 
ne  the  coursing  catchers  onely, 

:-ndm.  nt  of  the  Scot, 
ililv  nci'.-hl-our  to  vs. 
Sliu.';c*pp(.te     Hen.    V.  Act  1.  SC.  2. 

t  of  one  single  person  whom  death 


Thus  Tegasus.  a  nearer  way  to  take. 

May  boldly  deviate  Horn  the  common  track  : 

And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

Pope.  Essay  un  Criticism,  v.  150. 
And  this  time  we  happened  to  have  no  victuals  die-s^i, 
ut  I  offered  one  of  them  some  hi>.  uir.  which  he  t»aU/nd 
nd  threw  overboard  with  great  disdain. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  i. 


Marine  Society 


SNATHE,  or  ^       A 
Sneed.  V  Dut 

Sna'ttock.       J  turn 


A'v*. 


■////- 


A.  S.  Snarl,  snide,  , 

A.  S.  'verb  Snut-ah,  to 
hew,  to  polish,  to  make  smooth,  (Somncr. ) 

A  cutting, — a  cutting  of  wood  (formed  into  a 
hold  or  handle). 


This  is  fixed  on  a  long  sneed,  or  strait  handle. 

Evelyn,  b.  ii. 
Snattncks  of  that  very  ciosg;   of  cedar  some, 
juniper. — Gaytou.  On  lion  Quixote,  p.  275, 


§2. 


Or  of  tough  ash  the  forfe-sisle  ami  the  rake. 

Scolt.  Amoebeean  Ecl.2. 
SNEAK,  v.  ^  AS  §»ic-an,  repere,  to 
Sneak,  n.  |  creep,  to  go  softly  or  easily. 

Hence,  perhaps,  (says  Sum- 
ner)  our  sneak.      To  sneak 

ripxre  se.      See  Snake. 
To  creep — covertly,  meanly,  servilely  ;  to  move 
or    act    with    creeping    servility,    covertly,    con- 
cealedly. 


SNE 

nd  in  Ilia  small  hushes  used  to  shrow 


"Its  an  hardc 
Must  either  (Ir 
Or  asked  lor  il 


Pan.   Where?  Yonder? 


iDxj 


Tis  Troylus  3 
Tnil.  $  Cres.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
shaking  Iheir  chops, 


Beaanl.  «•  Ftelch.  The  Woman-Hater,  I 
Falsi  How  ?  the  prince  is  a  jacke,  a  sneake-c 
'  hee  wete  heere.  I  would  cudgell  him  like  a  do 
rould  say  so  —Shakespeare.   1  Pt.  Hen.  If.  Act  i 


thins  for  ids 

oibcience,  fur  1 


'Tis  to  defie  euery  man  we 
6Coffer)  and  to  pronounce  all 
simpletons  and  superstitious 

And  beg  for  pardon  at  our 

Butter.   Til 

Such  persons  are  deeply  ac 

where  it  proceeds  not  from  i 


!.  p.  16. 

.  doting 


r  epithets)  whirh  marks  the  present  tin 


we  complied  with,  or  assented  to.  in  the  last  company  in 
whirh  we  were  engaged  — Knox,  Ess.  12. 

Vice  has  spread  more  generally,  and  has  taken  deeper 

denied  its  parentage,  and  pretended  to  be  related  to  virtue. 
Warburlon,  vol.  x.  Ser.  33. 

SNEAP,  v.  1       To  sneap  is— to  snap  or  sneb, 

Sneep,  n.      (  snib,  or  snub,  (qqv.)     Grose  says, 

to  snape  or  sneap, — to  check  ;   as  children  easily 

sneaped.       Herbs    and    fruits    sneaped   with    cold 

weather.       It    is   a  general  word    used    all    over 


That  we  do  enough  hate  our  corruptions ;  wher 

sharpest,  we  do  hut  gently  sneap  them,  as  Eli  did  1: 

Or,  as  some  indulgent   parent  dntli  an   unthrifty 

whom  he  chides,  and  yet  feeds  with  the  fuel  of  his 

Bp.  Halt,  vol.  \ 


,  at 


When  into  i 
Is  often  sne, 
With  vexill. 


sely  wind, 

il  1,'y  fear. 


More.  Sony  ../  u,c  .?...,/,  pt.'i'ii.  c.  3.  s.  18. 
Ferd.  Berowne  is  like  an  enuious  sneoping  frost, 
That  bites  the  first  borne  infants  of  the  Spring. 

Shakespeare.  Loue's  Labour  Lost,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Fal.  My  Lord,   I  will   not  vndergo  this  sneape  without 
reply.— Id.  2  PI.  Hen.  II'.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

SNEB,  or)       Dat.  Snabben,  snappen,  caplare, 
Snib,  v.      )  raptare,  to  catch  or  seize,  to  snap. 
See  Snub. 

To  catch  or  snap  at  —  angrily,   chidingly;  to 
check  forbiddingly ;  to  repress ;  to  nip,  to  pinch. 
But  it  were  anv  persnne  obstinat. 
What  so  he  where  of  highe.  or  low  estat, 
Him  wolde  he  snibhrn  sharplv  for  the  nones. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  523. 
I  have  my  sone  snihbed,  and  yet  shal. 
For  he  to  vertue  listeth  not  to  emend, 
But  for  to  play  at  dis.  and  to  dispend. 

Id.  The  Frankeleinei  Prologue,  v.  11,000. 


Id.  Mother  Huhherd's  Tale. 
carper  will  take  me  at  re- 


llollaiid.  Suetonius,  p.  57. 

SNECK,  or  ,  A  sneik  or  snick  of  a  door  is 
Smck.  f  the  catch  or  latch;  that  which 
snatches  or  catches  hold.  To  snee^-up,  or  snic/t-up, 
is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to — '•  Go  Iving  your- 
self:" (q.d. )  Snick-up,  c'a(c/i  up,  latch-up,  the 
noose  or  cord Mr.  Weber  produced  the  quo- 
tation from   Taylor  in  support  of  this  explana- 


A  Tiburne  hempen  caudell  will  e'en  cure  you  ; 
It  car,  cure  travtors,  hut  I  hold  it  fit 
T'  appiy't  ere  they  treason  do  commit. 
Wherefore  in  Snarta  it  yek-ped  was 
Saick-up,  whirh  is  in  English  galh.wgras'-i. 

Taylor.  Praise  of  Hempseed. 

Mick.  Shall  not  my  father  go  with  us  too? 

Mist.  Mer.   No  Michael,  let  thy  father  go  snick  up,  lie 

while  he  lives. 
Beaitm.  $■  Ftelch.  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  Act  ii.  sc.l. 

Wife.    Look   George,  did  not  I  tell  thee  as  much,  the 

Knight  of  I  he  Hell  is  in  earnest.  Kale  shall  not  he  be- 
holding to  him,  give  him  ills  money  George,  and  let  him  go 
snick  up. — Id.  lb.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

SNEED.     See  Snathe. 

SNEER,  v.  ~\  This  word  does  not  appear  to 
Sneer,  n.  I  be  of  very  long  date  in  our  lan- 
Sneer-er.  fguage.  It  is  applied  to  a  turn 
Sneerful.  J  of  the  nose  similar  to  that  of  a 
snarling  dog. 

To  turn  up  the  nose  contemptuously;  scorn- 
fully, or  scoffingly  ;  to  speak  or  act  with  a  slight 
emotion  of  scorn  or  scoffing  ;  of  disparagement  or 
derision. 

Knowledge  of  hooks  and  men  exalts  their  thoughts 


Wurlon.   Tin-  1'iir, -l m  ,/:hl  the  One-horse  Chaise. 
That,  from  dependance  av  I  from  pride  secure, 
Nor  yet  so'  low.  tn.it  i  my  J/. i  il 'should  fear, 

Churchill.   The  Conference. 
Who  can  refute  a  sneer  ?    Who  can  compute  the  number, 

laraging  in  si  mint  mils  which  emwd  the  pages  of  this  elaborate 
listnry  !—l'oi<y.   Moral  I'/ulosojiliy,  vol.  ii.  b.  v.  c.  9. 

The  buffoon  and  sneerer  are  still  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
iharter.—  Warburlon.  On  Prodigies. 

Such,  so  adorn'd,  the  cell  I  mean  to  sing! 
Ceil  ever  squalid  !   where  the  .-neerful  maid 

That  comes  to  all.  Shenslone.  Economy,  pt.  iii. 


She  spoke.     Telemachu 

CoiisU.ii.fd.  Ins  m.snil  . 
■J  he  smiling  queen  the  I 
'■  So  may  these  impious 


itton.  Paradise  Regained,  h.  iv. 
then  sneez'd  aluud  ; 
ho'd  through  the  crowd. 

ill,  hy  late  oppress'd  1" 


SNICK  AND  SNEE.      Snick  is  perhaps  Snerk 
r  snatch  i    and    Situs,  sneed,  —  u  cutting.       See 


parallel ;   as  comedy  is  a  repre- 


nte,  and  a  thousand 
/  Poetry  Ik  Painting. 


Diyden.  A  Paralt 
SNIFF,  v.  ~\  Dot,  Snoffen,  snoffen.  snuyven, 
Sniff,  n.  >  snvffctra  ■  l,,:r.  Sclmaujhi,  ,cluuf- 
Smft,  v.     J  JUn;    Sw.  Smif-wa.      'lo    Snujf. 

(qv.) 

'lo  draw  the  air  or  breath  strongly  up  the  nose. 

(Ger.  Schnebbe.) 

The  diminutive  is— To  snivel,  (qv.) 


I  scornful. 
As  you  should  say.  Now,  am 

He,  ent'ring  at  the  study-dot 
It's  ample  area  'gan  explore  ; 

C'onjectui'd.  sn 
Better  then  all 
Food 


tl,  sniffing  round  and  round, 

n  all  the  books  he  found, 

ielly  fur  the  mind. 

On  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Throckmorton's  Bulfinch. 


d  one  single  sup, 

■  ti.rf.,,,1  yui-smuus  t'erses,  1767. 


To  snuff.     To  sttift  in  contempt.— Id.  lb. 

SNI'GGLE.   Skinner  says — a  word  well  known 
to  anglers.      It  seems  to  be  diminutive  of  sneak. 
See  the  quotation  from  Walton. 
Because  you.  that  are  but  a  young  angler,  know  not  what 


SNEEZE.tO        Dut.Niesen;    Ger.  Niessen  , 

Sneeze,  n.        \  Sw.  Nysa,  nuisa ;     A.  S.  Nies- 

Snee'zing,  n.  )  an,    srternutare,     to    neese    or 

sneeze,   ( Somner  ; )    A.  S.  Naese,   the  nose.     See 

Neeze,  and  the  quotation  from  Bacon. 

Sneez'd  in  Pope,  is  neeziny  in  Chapman. 
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ng  ;    and 


i   any   hoards  about  a  mil 
ank.oi  any  place  where  yot 


lowest,  take 
,(o 


he  river  banks) 

help  of  a  short 
tick,  put  in  your  bait,  and  as  far  as  you  mav  c  intruieniiy. 
Walton,  Attglti.  pt.  i.  c.  13. 

Now  Martell,  have  you  rememhred  what  we  thought  of 
Mart    Yes  sir.  1  have  ittii/led  him. 

Beaum.  £  Flelch.  Thierry  $  Tltcodoret,  Act  il.  10, 1, 


SNIP,  V.  ~\  Dut.  Snippen  ;  Ger.  Schnippen, 
Snip,  n.  I  secare,  to  cut.  Wachter  derives 
Ssi'ppeb.  f  from  A.  S.  Cnif,  a  knife.  It  is, 
Sni'ppet.  J  probably,  the  same  word  as  snap, 
(to  knap,)  to  break  off,  sever,  separate  shortly, 
(to  nip;)   and  thus, — 

To  cut.     To  go  snips,  is  to  gn  shares ;  each  to 
take  his  cut,  or  share,  or  division. 

Taylor    I  take  measure  of  your  worth  sir, 
And  because  I  will  nut    lili.t  y..u  with  any  large  bill 
Of  circumstance  s.  I  will  snip  off  particulars. 

Beaum.  8;  Ftetch.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  iv.  ec.  1. 
Lecu    If  you  are  so  resolv'd,  I  have  provided 


SNU 

The  nose  was  ugly,  long,  and  big1, 


Id.   Thierry  $  Theodoret,  Act  i 


The  leaves  grow  disposed  and  distant  by  certain  spaces 
asunder,  much  like  unto  those  of  cinquefoile  or  hempe, 
snipped  and  cut  about  the  edges  ordinarily  in  five  parts. 


Holland.  Piinie, 


Like  to  acenso 

Why  what  a  de 

Shakespen, 

Mask.   Pray, 


appl- 


nip,  and  cut,  and  slish  and  slash, 
n  a  barbers  shoppe: 
s  name  tailor  cal'st  thou  this? 
The  Taming  of  III e  Shrew,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
,  let  me  go  snip  with  you  in  this  lye, 
Dnjden.  An  Evening's  Love,  Act  V. 
Therefore  I  fitted  it  with  a  cannula,   which   I  retained 
■with  a  snip  of  pTaister,  and  applied  a  thin  piece  of  sponge 
press'd  out  of  wine  upon  it,   with  compress  and  bandage 
over  it,  directing  the  dressing  of  it  twice  a  day. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
For  some  have  doubted  if  [the  beard]  'twere  made  of  snips 
Of  sables,  glew'd  and  fitted  to  his  lips. 

Butler.  Nye's  Beard. 
Or  witches  simpling,  and  on  gibbets 

Cutting  from  malefactors  snippets  ?—Hudibras,  pt.il.  c.  3. 
Dennis  and  dissonance,  and  captious  art. 
And  snip  snap  short,  and  interruption  smart. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  ii. 
They  must,  like  our  taylors.  have  all  their  fashions  from 
the  French,  and  study  the  French  league  for  every  altera- 
tion, as  our  snippers  go  over  once  a  year  into  France,  to 
bring  back  the  newest  mode,  and  to  learn  to  cut  and  shape 
it.— Id.   Dnjden.   The  History  of  the  League,  P.S. 

SNITE,  v.  }        Dut.  Snuyten;    Ger.  Schneut- 
Sxot.  V  zeu  ;  Sw.  Snyta  ;  A.  S.  SnyL-an,  to 

Sno'tty.      J   wipe.      Candel-syntels, — 
To  wipe  ;  to  wipe  the  nose;  to  cleanse  it:  and 
hence,  to  snite  a  candle  ;  cleanse  or  clear  away. 

Snot,  —  that  which  is  suited  or  wiped  away. 
See  Snout. 
Theodorus  drew 

Holland.  Piinie, 


X.»r  * 


oth  which  actio 
ith,  being  intei 
i  ought  to  do,  t 


;  snetting  his 

s,  the  passage  of  the  breath  through  the 
epted  by  the  tongue;  'tis  fore'd,  as  it 
go  through  the  nose. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

after. 


Sniv'Uiny  and  i 


■•iln.g  i  .lh 


Cowper.  Progress  of  Er, 


SNORE,  v.    \     Dut  Snorchen;  Ger.Snorchen, 

Snore,  n.         I  snarchlen.    In  A.  S.  Snora,  ster- 

Sno'ring,  n.     VnuUtio;    Snorey  snored,  snor'd) 

Snort,  v.  I  — snort. 

Sno'rting,  n.  J       To  snore> — to  breathe  loudly 
through  the  ?wse. 

To  snort  -to  soun^  or  utter  a  strong  sound        Her  Ihrote  ;iso  whitB  of 
(as  horses  do)  through  the  nose.  As  snowe  on  brauuee  am 


SNOW, 

Snow,  n. 

Sno'wV.         (  schneyen;  Goth.  Snawis.     Junius, 

SnoVish.    J  —from   the    Gr.  Nidi-eiv;    Skin- 

r, — from  the  It.  Aeve. 

To  snow,  (met.)— to  fall  plenteously 

See  the  quotation  fr-om  Locke. 


He  dranke,  and  wel  his  girdel  underpight ; 
He  slepeth,  and  he  snoreih  in  his  gise 
All  night,  until  the  sonne  gan  arise. 

Chaucer.    The  Man  of  Lawes  Tate,  v.  5209. 


Id.  The  Revcs  Tale, 


So  good  a  staile  she  had. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vi. 
His  horse  (spoyld  both  of  guide  and  king,  thicke  snoring, 


Seh.  Thou  do'st  snore  distinctly, 

Shakespeare.  The  Tempest,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Come,  my  sweet  Corrinna,  come; 

Laugh,  and  leave  thy  late  deploring  : 
Sable  midnight  makes  all  dumbe, 
But  thy  jealous  husband's  snoring. 

F.  Beaumont.  A  Charmc. 
He  chafes,  he  stampes,  careers,  and  turnes  about, 
He  fomes,  snorts,  neighs,  and  lire  and  smoke  breaths  out. 
Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  b.  XX.  s.  29. 

They  fall  soone  asleepe  above  the  water,  and  keepe  such 
,  snorting  and  routing  in  their  sleepe,  that  they  bewray 
rhere  they  be,  and  so  are  easilv  taken. 

Holland.  Piinie,  b.  ix.  c.  10. 

A  pleasant  beverage  he  prepar'd  before 


Chaucer.  Horn,  of  the  Rv. 


Who  swallow'd  i 
And  snor'd  seem 
In  slumber,  and 


s  bound 
Palamon  $-  j 


msequently  riches,  whi 

ie  cnntinual    importunities  of  his  covetous  a 

i  he  became  Master  of  the  Rolls,  S  Nov.  1643. 

Wood.  Athena  Oxon.  vol 


■  Quenchless  his  thirst ; 

■  river  at  redoubled  draughts, 

de  nostrils,  snorting,  skims  the  wave. 

Thomson.  Summer. 


Oft  will  his  snnrliini  steed,  with  terrour  struck, 
II  is  \\  tinted  speed  refuse,  m*  start  aside, 
With  rising  smoke,  and  ruddy  flame  animv'd. 

Jogo.  Edge-H 


SNITE.     A.S.  Snite.     A  woodcock  ;   snipe  or 
suite,    (Somner.)     Perhaps   so   called  from   the 
peculiar  length  of  its  bill  or  snout. 
The  felde  fare  and  the  snyte. 

Skelton.    Philip  Sparou;  p.  293. 
The  heron  leaves  watching  at  the  river's  brim, 
And  brings  the  snyte  and  plover  in  with  him. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

SNI'VEL,  v.  \      The  dim.  of  Sniff— as  snuffle 
Sni'velt.er.     (is  of  snuff.     See  the  first  quo- 
tation in  v.  Sneeze. 

To  make  a  sniffing  or  snuffing  ;  to  have  a  run- 
ning at  the  nose  ;  to  cry,  weep  or  fret  as  children 
do. 
Lett 

I  left  our  young  poet  sniveling  and  sobbing  behind  the 
scenes,  and  cursing  somebody  that  lias  deceived  him. 

Dryden.  Pro/.,  to  the  Mistakes,  p.  625. 

He'd  more  lament  when  I  was  dead, 
Than  all  the  snivellers  round  my  bed. 

Swift.   On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 
Rending  old  rakes  to  church  in  shoals, 
Like  children,  sniv'ting  fur  their  souls. 

E.More.  The  Trial  of  Selim  the  Persian, 


SNOUT,  vA       Dut.  Snuyte;     Ger.  Sclmute. 
Snout,  n.       V  Snout  is  the  past  part,  of  suite, 
Sno'uty.       )  — that  which  is  suited  or  wiped. 
The  nose,  or  noscl. 

■Who  that  metef  h  hvm  first  pav  him  on  the  snort. 

The  Pardonere  $  Tapslere. 
A  good  father  certes  no. 


Bothe  eien  of  my  r 


-Gower.  Con.  A. 


Id.  Prol. 

The  golden  tressed  Phebus  high  on  loft, 
Thrise  had  all  with  his  beames  clere 
The  snowes  molte,  and  zeplnrus  as  oft 
1  brought  ayen  the  tender  leaves  grene. 

Id.  Trail.  #  Cres.  b.  v. 
This  markis  hath  hire  spoused  with  a  ring 
Brought  lor  the  same  cause,  and  than  hue  sette 
Upon  an  hors  suow-whtle,  and  we!  ambling. 

Id.  The  Cterkes  Tale,  v.  8199. 
Her  snowisse  throte.— Id.  Trail.  $  Cres.  b.  iii. 
And  ofte  also  the  great  shoure 
Out  of  suche  place  it  maie  be  take, 
That  it  the  forme  shall  forsake 
Of  reyne,  and  in  to  snowe  be  torned. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 
A  lovely  ladie  rode  him  faire  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  asse  more  white  then  snow; 
Yet  she  much  whiter:  but  the  same  did  bide 
Under  a  vele,  that  wimpled  was  full  low  ; 
And  over  all  a  blacke  stole  shee  did  throw. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
There  they  doe  finde  that  godly  aged  sire, 
"With  snowy  lockes  adowne  his  shoulders  shed; 
As  hoary  frost  v>  ith  spangles  doth  attire 
The  mossy  htaunches  of  an  oke  halte  ded. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  10. 
Her  snowish  necke  with  blewish  vaines 

Stood  bolt  vpright  vpon 
Her  portly  shoulders.—  Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iv. 

Snow  is  the  small  particles  of  water  frozen  before  they 
unite  into  drops. — Locke.  Elements  of  Nat.  Phil.  c.  ti. 

Ev'n  when  the  vital  sap  retreats  below, 

Ev'n  when  the  hoary  head  is  hid  in  snow ; 

The  life  is  in  the  1<  af,  and  still  between 

The  fits  of  falling  sihjw  app^us  the  streaky  green. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

— The  stately-sailing  swan 

Gives  out  his  snowy  plumage  to  the  gale; 
And,  arching  proud  his  neck,  v.  ith  oary  feet 
Bears  forward  fierce,  and  guards  his  osier-isle,. 
Protective  of  his  young.  Thomson.  Spring. 

Thus  a  snow-ball  having  the  power  to  produce  in  us 
(he  ideas  of  white,  cold,  and  round,  the  powers  to  produce 
those  ideas  in  us,  as  they  are  in  the  mow  ball,  I  call 
qualities.—  Locke.  On  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

And  in  yon  mingled  wilderness  of  Mowers, 

Fair-handed  Spring  unbosoms  every  grace  ; 

Throws  out  the  snow-drop,  and  the  crocus  first. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

The  inhabitants  of  those  places  where  the  fields  are 
continually  white  with  mow,  generally  become  blind  long 
before  the  usual  course  of  nature. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  vol.  i.  c.  3. 

b.  i.  C.  4. 

SNUB,  v.  \      See  Sneap,  and  Sneb. 

Snob,  n.  f  To  check ;  to  acold,  to  rebuke, 
to  reprove,  to  chide — pettishly. 

Therewith  the  srvaunt  hmkh  d  him  to  fight, 
Inllatnd  with  soniefuli  wrath  and  high  dlsdaine, 
And  lifting  up  his  dreadful!  clnh  on  bight, 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.i.  c,  6. 

This  appears  from  the  trees  which  grow  on  and  near  the 
sea-shores  all  along  the  western  oast  <f  England,  whose 
heads  and  bmnihs  I  have  observ'd  to  run  our  far  to  land- 
snub'd  by  the  wil    ' 


Boots  and  shoos  arc  so  h»ng  snouted,  that  one  can  hardly 
kneel  in  God's  house,  where  all  genuflection  and  postures 
of  devotion  and  decency  are  quite  out  of  use. 

Howell,  b.  iii.  Let.  3. 
Dio.  Thou  art  like  thy  name, 
A  cruel  boar,  whose  smmt  haih  runt,  .'  up 
The  fruitful!  vineyard  .if  the  mimnon-wealth. 

Beaum.  %  Flehh,   The  Prophetess,  Act  ii.  sc.  3.      their'bouirhs  and  leaves  had  been  par'd  or  shaven  off 
1   side.— Bay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

We  frequently  see  the  child  that  has  been  beholden  to 
Chronicles  of  Ireland.      neither  of  these  .mpulses  in  their  parents,  in  spight  of  being 
neglected,  snub'^d,  and  thwarted  at   borne,  acquire  a  beiia- 
a  modest  virgin  well      vioitr  which   makes  it  as  agreeahle  to  all  the  rest  or  the 
rce.  U  much  to  be  pre    I   world,  as  that  of  every  one  else  of  their  family  is  to  each 
fenei.—BurtoA,  Ajialamyjif-Melaachafyt  \>.  027.  I  other.— Taller,  Ho.  225. 
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He  [Fitzmoris]  procured  a  ynnng  harlot,  who  was  . 


SNU 

SNUDGE.         \       i.e.    Snug,  or  snnc,- 
Snu'dginc,  adj.  j  who    has    sneaked,    or 

SMlWtS. 

A  sneaking,  mean,  miserly  person. 


To  gayue  good  guide,  withuut  respects  of  fame. 

Gascoigne.   The  Fruiles  «/  Warn. 

Anil  thus  your  husbandrye,  me  thincke,  is  more  like  the 

life  of  a  covetous  wirn/.ye  tlr.u  ofte  very  evill  proves,  then  the 

labour  of  a  good  husbmide  that  knoweth  well  what  he  doth. 

Ascham.   Toxnphilus,  b.  i. 

Some  of  his  friends,   that  were    smidgin;/   peniefatlters, 

■would  take  him  vp  verie  roughlie  for  his  lauislung  and  his 

oulragious  expenses. 


Hotinshed.   ZV.e;/y,'i 


f  Iu:'.tli;i, 


SNUFF,  v.       ~\       Snuff  is  the  past  part,   of 
Snuff,  n.  To  sniff,  (qv.)  that  which  is 

Svu'ffer.  sniffed. 

Snu'kfingi.y.     V      To  snuff  (the  verb  formed 

Snu'ffi.e,  v.       I  upon  the  past  part.)  is — 

Snu'ffi.ing,  n.  To  draw  the  air  or  breath 

Snc'ffungly.  J  up    the   nose;    to   smell,    by 

aetion  of  the  nostrils  ;   to  move  or  turn  up  the 

nose,   (se. )  in  scorn,  or  derision;   in   anger,   in 

indignation.      Also,  to  take  away  or  remove  the 

snuff,  or  nose — of  a  candle. 

To  take  a  thing  in  snuff— was  a  common  ex- 
pression :  in  scorn,  anger,  indignation,  affront. 

Such  enuie  hoyles,  such  falshood  fire  doth  blowe, 
That  bountie  burnes,  and  truth  is  called  thief, 
And  pood  desert-  s  are  brnue'ht  into  such  brief. 
That  slauinler  snuff.-  which  sweares  the  matter  out, 
Brings  oftentimes  the  nohlest  names  in  doubt. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruiles  of  Warre. 

A  water-spaniel  came  down  the  river,  shewing  that  he 
hunted  for  a  duck,  and  with  a  snuffling  grace,  disdaining 
that  his  smelling  force  could  not  as  well  prevail  thorough 
the  water,  as  thorough  the  air. — Sidneg.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 


Ye  said  also.  Behold,  what  awearinesse  is  it.  and  ye  have 
snuffed  at  it,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. — Malacki,  i.  13. 

As  a  thrifty  wench  scrapes  kitchen-stuff, 

And  barrelling  the  droppings,  and  the  snuff 
Of  wasting  candles,  which  in  thirty  year, 
Relicly  kept,  perchance  buys  wedding  cheer. 


Here  the  yet  i 
Virgil  says,  " 


Drgden.  Persius,  Sat.  1. 


Gag.   The  Tan, 
•e  plying  their  e' 


As  forth  he  walk'd,  in  quest  of  prey, 
The  hunters  met  him  on  the  war; 
Fear  wings  his  flight  ;  [lie  marsh  he  sought; 
The  snuffing  dogs  are  set  at  fault. 

E.  Moore.  The  Wolf,  the  Sheep  and  the  Lamb. 
Tom,  a  pert  waiter,  smart  and  clever, 
Adroit  pretence  who  wanted  never. 
Curious  to  see  what  caus'd  this  rout, 
And  what  the  doctors  were  about, 
Slily  stepp'd  in  to  snuff  the  caudles, 
And  ask'd  whate'er  they  pleas'd  to  want  else. 

Cawlhorne.   The  Auti-juaiians 
Quick  to  his  side  he  flies  amain, 
And  peeps,  and  snuffs,  and  peeps  again. — Id.  lb. 


Churchill.  The  Rosciad. 
SNUG.  >  A.  S.  Snuc,  the  past  part,  of 
Snu'gness.  f  snic-an,  to  sneak,  to  creep  ;  asnug 

spot,  a  spot  into  which  any  one  has  sneaked,  has 

gone,  creepingly,  covertly,  closely. 

And  hence,  snuy, — 

Close,  covert,  sheltered,  secreted — comfortably 


Betwixt  then 

Where  inui . 
So  to  have  done  amiss,  so  to  be  shent. 

Sidneg.  Arcadia,  b.  i 
Did  I  not  see  you  rascal,  did  I  not  ? 
"Where  YOU  lay  ,hu-j  to  shah  young  Damon's  goats? 

Drgden.  Virgil,  Past.  : 
Ordered  the  carpenters  to  cut  down  our  quarter-deck  t 
aake  the  ship  snug,  and  Ihe  fitter  for  sailing. 


Donne,  Sat.  2. 
and  he  went  away 


The  bride  was  praising  sir  Dauphii 
in  snuff,  and  I  followed  him. 

B.  Jonson.   The  Silent  Woman,  Act  iv 

What  hath  bin  seene. 

Either  in  snuff,,,  and  packings  of  the  dukes. 
Or  the  hard  reine  which  both  of  them  hath  borne 
Against  the  old  kinde  king ;  or  something  deeper, 
Whereof  (perchance)  these  are  but  furnishings. 

Shakespeare.  K.  Lear,  Act  iii 

Chine.  Harry,  foil  1  you  sell  snuffers  too,  if  you  be  n 
bered;  but  I  pray  you  let  me  buy  them  out  of  your 
for,  I  tell  you  true,  I  take  it  highly  in  snuff,  to  learn  1 
entertain  gentlefolks  of  you,  at  these  years,  i'  faith. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Poetaster,  Act  ii 

Rut.  Good  gentlemen  ; 
You  seem  to  have  a  snuffing  in  your  head  Sir, 
A  parlous  snuffi*,;,  but  1  lis  same  dampish  air — 
:'     A  ilampi-b  air  iiidee-1 
Beaum.  Sf  Flelch.   The  Custom  of  the  Country,  Act  iv 


.vhosoeuer  shall  he  found  so  ouerlhwartlie 
eut,  he  takes  the  matter  farr  awrie. 

Hotinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  1. 

He  snuffs  the  wind,  his  heels  the  sands  excite, 

He  roars,  and  promises  a  more  successful  flight. 

Drgden.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iii. 

Snuff  the  candles  at  supper  as  they  stand  on  the  table, 
rhich  is  much  the  securest  way;  because,  if  the  burning 
a.//ha|ip  ns  t.>  get  nut  of  the  snuffers,  you  have  a  chance 


Who,  with  high  nostrils,  snuffing  up  the  wind, 
Now  stood,  the  champion  of  the  salvage  kind. 

Drudsn.  Tin  Conquest  of  Granada, 


Dampier.   Voyages, 


From  me  fair  Health's  fresh  fountain  springs, 
O'er  Hie  snfl  Suugnes,  spreads  her  wings; 
And  Innocence  reflects  her  ray 
To  gild  my  calm  sequester'd  way. 

Warton.  The  Phaeton  and  ihe  One-horse  Chaise. 

SO.  Skinner  says, — from  A.  S.  Siva;  Dut. 
Soo  ;  Ger.  So  ,■  and  Junius  thinks  so  is  the  Gr.  ns, 
reversed.  Tooke  affirms— that  "  the  Ger.  So,  the 
Eng.  So,  (though  in  one  language  it  is  called  an 
adverb  or  conjunction,  and  in  the  other  an  article 
or  pronoun,)  are  yet  both  of  them  derived  from 
the  Goth,  article  Sa,  so  ,•  and  have  in  both  lan- 
guages retained  their  original  meaning,  viz.  it  or 
that."  Tooke  has  shown  that  it  (qv.  or  as  it  was 
anciently  written  hit,)  means  said,  and  that — taken. 
From  the  manner  in  which  he  has  traced  these 
words  to  their  meaning  it  seemed  pretty  plain 
that  he  would  conclude  so  (for  sa)  to  be  the  past 
part,  of  the  A.  S.  verb  Sreg-an,  to  say ;  "  so,  in  the 
said  manner,"  and  this  is  one  of  the  additions  from 
his  papers.  (See  theSvo.  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  351.  See 
As  and  Such.  )  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
Ger.jEs  is  also  an  article  or  pronoun,  and  in  Eng. 
As  is  an  adverb  or  conjunction.  The  various 
usages  of  so,  may  be  explained  by  substituting  it 
or  that,  and  supplying  the  ellipses,  of  cause  or 
case,  state  or  condition,  sort  or  kind,  &c. 
For  he  was  so  god  knygt,  and  also  so  noble  kyng, 
He  beod  for  to  geue  hyin  ys  dogter  in  spousyng. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  65. 


The  duke  Roberd  fulfilled,  so  did  William  the  kyng. 


I  praye  God  if  it  were  so  I  strangle  of  this  brede. 

Bifor  the  kyng  &  lham  alle  strangled  at  the  horde. 

Td.l 

So  me  God  helpe. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  33. 

i  And  to  dude  ich  ne-.-ere.— Id.  p.  S7. 
176S 


SOA 

And  if  It  falle  that  he  fynde  it,  treuly  I  seye  to  yon,  (hat 

e  sehal  have-  juk  Ihelul  mine  ll'.au  ml  iivuty  and  uyue  that 
rriden  m.t.  S<>  it  is  nut  tne  wine  hil.jre  youre  fadir  that  is 
i  heveues,  that  oon  of  these  litil  perische. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  e.  18. 
If  it  happen  that  he  fynde  hym.  verelye  I  saye  vnlo  you: 
e  reiovseth  more  in  ihat  shepe,  the  of  the  nyi.ty  and  nyne 
ihieh  welile  not  aslraye.  Euen  so  it  is  nut  the  iiyl  of  your 
uher  in  heauen,  that  one  of  these  lytel  onesslinuUie  pi  iysh. 
Bible,  4551.  lb. 
loore,  so  that  Pilat  wondride. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  15. 
;r  a  worde,  so  that  Pylate  mer- 


A  reman  had! 
At  that  time, 
And  hei  was  < 


I  node 


.  i/iviio. 


Id.   lb.  V.  101, 

-Guwer.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

c,  whichc  neweth  euery  daie 

n,  so  as  I  maie.  Id.  lb. 

I  must  submit ; 

lard  terms  »»«'«■  my  peace  be  bought. 

Drgden.   The  Com/uest  of  Granada. 
[  speak,  and  what  I  speak  shall  stand; 
:er  site'er  provokes  our  lifted  hand, 


Pope.  Homer.  Iliad, 


SnkF 


{  mectare, — 

f     To  wet  or  moisten  thoroughly ; 
,  ...  J  to     keep     in     any     liquid    till 
horoughly  wetted,  or  drenched. 
To  drench,  to  drink,  to  imbibe  copiously. 


the  Sydonian  merchant  J.  Buckhurst  be 

em,  and  then  1  know  they  will  be  well  so 

Howell,  b.  i. 


Ihuv  appeal-,  it  is  not  un 
hiele:s  in  some  vaporous  « 
iiat  they  may  became  vis.il 
lure.  Inunnrlultln  of  the  $> 


i.  Let.  2. 

they  soak 


eeii  Africa  and  Brazil,  tl 
thin!,   there  should  not 

;  to  the  N.W. 
Dampier.   Voyages,  vol. 


But  Jove  ordain'd  that  Boreas'  blast  should  blow, 
While  moist  Arcturus  snak'd  the  vales  below. 

Fawkes.    Apollon.  llhodius.  Argonautics,  b.  II. 
The  wind,  at  the  same  time,  was  variable,  and  squally; 
which  obliged  the  people  to  attend  the  decks,  so  that  few  in 
the  ships  escaped  a  good  soaking. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

SOAP,  or  "\  A.  S.  Sape,sap-an;  Dut.  Seej>e, 
So?E,n.&v.  \seepen;  Ger.  Stiff,  stiffen  ,-  Sw. 
So'apv.  )   Siipa;  Lat.  Sapo.    Wachter  de- 

rives from  Ger.  Suben,  (still  existing  in  Saubern, 
seubern,)  to  cleanse.  Skinner,— from  the  A.  S. 
Sippan,  to  sop.  Pliny  says  that  Soap,  Lat. 
Sapo,  was  made  ex  sebo,  (or  sevo, )  &c.  See  the 
first  quotation  from  him,  and  that  from  Arbuthnot. 


To. 


lap- 


Wircestre, 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  6. 


i  Master  Wilhpoll. 
invention  derived 


•  thicke 

in  iieiinanie,  and  a  great  dealo 
Plinie,  b.«viii.s.l». 


[  for  thoie  tnpg.bala 


The  same,  [tar  water]  as  a  snapy  medicine, 
grurnous  concretions  of  the  fibrous  part.— Ber  he  ley,  Siris,  §  96. 

AU  snips  and  soapy  substances,  and  consequently  ripe 
fruit*,  the  juii'ts  of  pungent  and  .iromatical  plains  ;  all  tlmsc 
substances  resolve  solids,  and  sometimes  attenuate  or  thin 
the  fluids  —Arbttthnot.  On  Diet,  c.  1. 

All  these  means,  emdoyed  under  the  Messiah's  covenant 
for  the  reformation  ot  men,  are  expressed  under  the  ima^e 
of  a  fuller's  s»op.  which  restores  a  soiled  garment  to  its  ori- 
ginal purity. — Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  32. 

SOAR,  v.      ^        Fr.  Essorer;    It.  Sor&re,    per 
volifare,   (Menage.)     Cr. 
2up-€ii/,  trahere^  (Junius.)     It  is 
erhaps  sor  (sur)  aire.      Sor  (sopra)  aria;  upon 
the  air  ;  mounting  upon  the  air. 

To  mount,  to  rise,  along  or  upon,  the  air,-  to 
rise  on  high,  to  reach  or  attain  great  height  or 
elevation. 

This  same  stede  slial  here  vou  evermore 

V.'itliouten  harme.— Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tale,  t.10,436. 

Ilepreue  me  no  more, 

As  doeth  an  hawke,  that  listeth  I 


"With  prudish  modestie,  and  s 


)AR,  v.      \ 
i'aring,  n.  /  : 


Id.  Trail.  $  Cres.  1 


He  fleeth,  that  no  man  hym  reclaimer!.. 
Thus  to  the  fre: 


And  all  the  champaine  o're  he  soared  light. 

Spenser.  Muiopoim 
Thy  love's  high  waring  cannot  be  a  crime; 


Love  seeks  no  honour,  tad!  does  honour  bring. 
Davenant.  Gundibert,  b. 

With  steddie  wing 

Now  on  the  pnlar  windes.  then  with  quick  fann 

Of  lownng  eagles,  to  all  the  fowles  he  seems 
A  phcenix.  Mi'ton.  Paradise  L> 

Warm'd  with  more  particles  of  heavenly  flame, 
He  wing'd  Ins  upright  flight,  and  s»ai'd  to  fame. 

Dry  den.  S 
It  is  not  till  the  wings  have  acquired  strength  and  agility 

Undauntedly  in  the  (ields  nf  air.  Miimindt'iil  of  the  mv-i  and 
the  fostering  feathers,  which  lately  supplied  it  with  warmth 
and  prolectiuii — Kn»x.    Wittier  Evui oys.   Even.  25. 

Proverbs  were  ambitiously  seized  by  the  lyric  and  by  the 
epic  muse  in  their  most  rapid  career, 
*oarings.-~Parr.  On  Education. 


i  \  Gui.-'Cirdih 


SOB,  v.        \       Somner   says,    perhaps    from 
S  iB,  n.  Vthe  A.S.Seof-ian,  lugere,  queri, 

So'bbing,  n.  J  to  mourn,  to  lament,  to  com- 
plain, to  make  moan  :  but  sob  seems  to  express  a 
physical  action,  probably  supping  up  strongly, 
convulsively,  the  breath.  See  the  quotations  from 
Bacon  and  Goldsmith. 

To  sob,  is  also  to  sop,  to  soak ;    a  tree  being 
sobbed  and  wet  swell?,    (Mortimer.) 
And  thus  she  spake,  sobbing  in  her  compleint. 

Chaucer.  Trail,  §■  Cres.  b.  iv. 
The  lasse  woftill  of  hem  bothe  nist 
"Where  that  he  was,  ne  might  o  word  outbring, 
As  I  said  erst,  for  wo  and  for  tabbing.  Id.  lb. 

In  my  right  honde  my  penne  I  holde, 
And  in  my  lefte  my  swerde  kepe, 


Thy  cbylde  and  myn,  whiche  sobheih  fast. 

There  heare  hanged  about  their  eares 

This  Inrde  gr.th  then  an  nunible  pas, 
That  whilom  proude  and  noble  was. 
Forthwith  the  scaling  ladders  come, 


Turbervile.  Of  the  Loner's  Estate 

Sighing  is  caused  by  the  drawing  in  of  a  greater  quantity 

of  breath  to  refresh   the  heart  that  laboureth  :  like  a  great 

draught  when  one  is  thirstv      5  hhinq  is    the  same  thing 

Stronger—  Bacon.  Naturall  Hislurie,  §714. 

And  all  her  sister  nymphi 


SOB 

A  wonderous  bag  with  both  her  hands  she  binds, 
Like  that  where  once  Ulysses  held  the  winds , 
There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs, 

■'.■-,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tongues 

Pope.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  c.  4. 
Her  hand  she  shifted  to  her  blubherd  face 

Mickle.  SijrMartyn,c.-\. 
This,   [sigh]  when  the  mind  is  strongly  afTected.  is  re- 

;   .■,!,>., „;l  ii  the  sigh  still  more  invi- 
gorated.— Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  pt.  ii.  c.  5. 

SO'BER,  adj.}  Fr.  Sobre ;  It.  Sdbrio  ;  Sp. 
So'ber,  v.  I    Sobrio  ,■  Lat.  Spbrius,  opposed 

So'berlv.  I  to   ebrius,   qui    multas   haurit 

So'berness.  (  brias,  one  who  drinks  many 
Sobbi'ety.  I  cups.  Bria,  a  kind  of  gup, 
So'rerize,  v.   J  from  the  Gr.  Bpu-e.f,  scaterc, 

abundare.      Sobnus,    i.    se.    i.  e.   sine  briis.     See 

Assobre. 

Abstinent,  or  abstaining  from  drunkenness  or 

ebriety  ;  from  any  thing  intoxicating,  any  excess; 

temperate,   moderate,    well   regulated  ;    regular, 

steady,  collected,  unimpassioned,  sedate,  serious, 
Thenne  hadde  Pacience  as  pilgrimes  have,  in  here  poke 
Sobre/e  and  symple  speche.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  252. 
But  we  that  ben  of  the  dai  ben  sobre,  clotlnd  in  the 


For  T  seie  bi  the  grace  that  is  ghouun  to  me  to  alle  th; 

)  sauere,  but  for  to  fauere  to  sobrenesse,  and  to  ech  man  i 
lod  hath  departid  the  mesure  of  feith. 

Wictif.  Romaynes,  c.  1 
Men  must  enqueren  (this  is  min  assent) 
Wheder  she  be  wise  and  sobre,  or  dronkelewe, 
Or  proud,  or  elles  other  waies  a  shrew. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  V.  941 

And  after  diner  Dan  John  soberly 

This  chapman  toke  apart,  and  prively 

He  said  him  thus.— Id.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13,185 

Subernesse  also,  that  restreineth  the  outrage  of  drinke. 

Id.  The  Personea  Tul 


Wherefore  Pope  July  was  wroth  an  1  c.i-.t  how  tu  bring  the 
'renchmen  do-vtie,  Vet  soberly  lest  while  he  brought  linn 
iwer  he  should  geue  an  occasion  to  lift  vp  y«  emperour 
igber.— Tyndall.    Workcs,  p.  369. 

With  their  fast,  they  destroy  the  fast  which  God  com- 
naundeth,  that  is  a  perpetual]  sobernessc  to  tame  the  fleshe. 
Id.  lb.  p.  244. 
Of  all  Gods  workes,  which  doe  this  worlde  adorne. 
There  is  no  one  more  faire  and  excellent 
Then  is  mans  body,  both  for  poure  and  forme, 
Whiles  it  is  kept  in  sober  government. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  it.  c.  9. 
But.  meant  he  well,  or  mus'd  he  yll, 

My  mother  comtning  in, 

^hnds  all  amys,  and  soberly 

The  fryer  did  thus  begin. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  is. 
Who  therefore  wisely  did  submit  each  birth 


Curt  id  iyiit.  Upon  the  Dram.  Poems  •>/  Mr.  John  Fletcher. 
With  Thracian  wines  recruit  thy  honour'd  guests, 
For  haiipv  counsels  flow  from  sober  feasts. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 
A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring. 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

Francis.  Essay  on  Criticism. 
They  must  first  deny  a  God,  and  despise  an  immortal 
soul,  they  must  conquer  their  own  reason,  and  cancel  the 
law  written   in   their  hearts,   they   must   hate  all  that  is 
serious,  and  yet  soberlt,  believe  themselves  to  be  no  better 
than  the  beasts  that  perish,  before  men  can  come  to  make  a 
scorTat  religion,  and  amock  at  sin.— Slitlingfleel,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 
Her  with  Egyptian  wine  inspir'd, 
With  the  full  draught  to  madness  fir*d, 
Augustus  aober'd  into  tears, 
And  turn'd  her  visions  into  real  fears. 

Francis.  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  37. 
Nature  imparting  her  satiric  gift, 
Her  serious  mirth  to  Arbuthnot  and  Swift, 
With  droll  sobriety  they  rais'd  a  smile 
At  Folly's  cost,  themselves  unmov'd  the  while. 

Cowper.  Table  Talk. 
J  766 


soo 


Sobriety  is  sometimes  oppos'd  in  scripture  to  pride,  and 
ther  disorders  of  the  mind.  And  sometimes  it  is  opposed 
j  sensuality. —  Gilpin.   Hints  for  Sermons,  §20. 

And  when  we  met  a  shepherd  old  and  lame, 

Cold  and  diseased  11  seemed  my  blood  to  lame, 

And  1  was  thankful  for  the  moral  sight, 

Thai  laterumt  the  vast  and  wild  delight. 

Crabbe.   Tula  of  the  Hall, \,.\\. 


sccta,  (sc.)  Homayiorum,  from 
So'kesian.  t  the  verb  Snc-an,  sec-an,  adire, 
So'KEMANRT.  J  scgui,  to  follow;  to  attend 
upon.  Somner  describes  soc  to  be,  the  power. 
authority,  or  liberty  to  minister  justice,  and  exe- 
cute laws;  the  should  have  added,  among  his 
followers  or  associates,  vassals,  tenants;)  also  the 
shire,  circuit,  or  territory,  wherein  such  power  is 
exercised  by  him  that  is  endued  with  such  a  pri- 
vilege or  liberty.  Whence  our  Law  Lat.  word 
of  soca,  for  a  seignory  or  lordship  enfranchised  by 
the  king  with  the  liberty  of  holding  or  keeping  a 
court  of  his  socmen  or  socagers,  i.e.  his  tenants, 
whose  tenure  is  hence  called  socayium,  in  English 
socaye. 
I  cannot  but  assent  to  Mr,  Somner's  etymology  or  the 

word  ;  who  derive-  i:  In. in  tin.-  Saxon  a|  pt-llal lull  .,..,■,  which 
signifies  liberty  or  privilege,  and,  being  joined  to  a  usual 
termination  is  called  ...,:<i.j.'t  in  Latin  suctujium  ;  signilying 
thereby  a  free  or  privileged  i - 


lutely  lokewans,  and 

SOCIABLE, 

So'ClAL. 

So'ciABLY. 

So'ctABLENESS. 


:enure  mkemauria  —  Id.  lb. 
fa.Socivhki  U.SuciMk; 

l--p.  S'Ciobte  ;  Lilt.  Sociubi- 
lis,  from  soc-iare,  fOcins, 
from  sFiyui,  to  follow,  to  ac- 
company.     See  Soc. 

That  may  be  followed, 
accompanied ;  accessible, 
conversible;  that  seeks  fol- 
lowers or  companions  ;  is 
desirous  of  them  ;  friendly  ;  seeking  or  pursuing, 
uniting  for,  the  common  weal  or  good,  the  weai 
of  the  community ;  the  advantage,  happiness, 
pleasures  of  others. 

If  ye   would   consider  those   thinges    with   pure   simple 


Smith.  Commvnwcullh,  t>.  i. 
:  honest,  pure,  and  just, 


Paiadins  Lost,  b.  till. 

Yet  not  terrible, 

That  I  should  leaf,  nor  sociably  mild. 

As  R.ii'liael,  that  1  should  much  conhde. 
But  solemn.  Id.  lb.  b.xi. 

Had  she  persever'd  just,  there  would  have  been 
Some  that  would  sin.  mis-thinking  she  did  sin. 
Such  as  would  call  her  friendship  love,  and  feigu 

Domie.  On  Mistras  Boultlrtd. 
And  he  still  on  was  led,  hut  with  such  thoughts 
Ai.vnnirtaliird  id"  things  past  and  to  come 

Lndg'd  in  his  brcst,  as  well  might  rcommend 

Such  solitude  before  choicest  suciety. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.i. 

There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 

In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 

That  sing,  ai  .       i     ,n.   u    their  glory  move, 

And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes.— Id.  Lycidas. 

God  having  designed  man  for  a  sociable  creature,  made 
im  not  only  with  an  inclination,  and  under  a  necessity  to 
ave  fellowship  with  those  of  his  own  kind  .  but  furnished 
nn  also  with  language,  which  was  to  be  the  greater  instru- 
iient  and  common  tie  ol  society. 

Leake.  Hum  Undent.  ».  Hi;  c.  t. 
We  have  implanted  in  our  original  constitution  inclina- 
ons  to  love,  pity,  gratitude,  sociublciias,  quiet,  joy,  reputl- 


Rather  he  ' 


of  great  benignity,  and  pie; 


soc 


Be  delighted  and  satisfied  with  this  on 
one  action  after  another,  tending  in  n  com 

God—  Cf/Uiwrth-     Ititrllrclitul  St/.tlrii),    |)     1 

thing;  in  doing 

Nor  does  there  need   much   penetrattoi 
Search.   Light  of  Natu, 

to  observe  how 
/vol"'  pt.  i-c.  2. 

Such  then  was  the    root  and   foundation 
Pagans.— War  button.  Dunne  latjation,  b. 

ivieJ  by  modern 

A  scene  of  perfect  easy  sociality. 

,,' 

Boswcll.  Lift  of  Johnson. 
Dut.Sncke;  Ger.  Soc*;   S«\ 


OCK.  "\       Out.  Soclie;   Ger.  Sue/: ;   Svv. 

u'cki.kss.      V  Siicl'n  ,-    A.  S.Sfooc;    Fr.  Socqite  ; 
ii'cking,  n.  J   It.  Sticco  ;    Lut.  Soccus  ,-    which 


SOCK 

S( 

which 
Vossius  derives  from  the  Hebrew,  and  Wacbter 
from  the  Phrygians:  criKxr-><  ne  observes — sunt 
cal.'eamenta  Phrygia  apud  Hesychiur.i.  See  the 
quotation  from  Kennett. 

For  that  low  sock  wherein  she  us'd  to  I/ear", 

Marching  in  greaves,  a  helmet  on  her  head. 

Drayton.    The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  ii. 


Slia!leS[>ear< 


Amongst  the  rest  you  shall  behoUl  on 
hangeof  time  (that  alters  all  tliings)very 


,o„t,i  a  comic  vein, 

■c|>lleii    .  i  m  1 "  .■  i  -  eb   if  .1  r.i  ■•c, 

that  tralhVd  with  toe  stage. 

Id.   To  Htnrg  Reynolds,  Esq. 
»  well-trod  stage  anon, 

:  Shakespeare.  Fancy's  child, 

native  wuod-notes  wild. — Milton.  V Allegro. 

air,  the  feet  of 
w  through  the 
angel,  become 

rn.  Is  Flelch.   The  Woman  Hater,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 


rijdtn.  Mac-Fleckn 
rovering  for  the  fe 


There  arose  a  great  question  between  Pythagoras'  disci 
pies  and  ttie  scholars  of  Socrates,  for  that  the  soerolis/e 
said  it  was  better  anil  more  commodious  t hot  al  things  .stiwli 
be  in  commotion.— Martin.   Marriage  of  Priestes.  (1554.) 


On  the  Mind,  pt.  i. 


Is  it  such  a  pleasure  to  he  non-plus'd  in  mood  and  figure 
that  vim  had  rather  he  snapped  in  the  mouse-trap  of  ; 
syllogism,  than  treated  socralically  and  genteely  ? 

Goodman.    Winter  Evenings,  pt.  iii 

It  has  been  usual,  among  the  admirers  of  Socrulic  mora 
lity,  to  compare  it  w  ilh  the  evangelical. 

Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  17 

SOD.     Sodden,  past  part,  of  Seethe. 
And  as  a  smith  to  harden  any  toole, 


Where  they  lye  so,! 


Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey, 
are  in  limbo  patrum, 
8r  Fletch.   The  Captain,  Act  iv. 


SOP 
SOFT,  adj.      ~\      Dut,  Saeft,  soft,-  Ger.  Sanft , 
So'ften,  v.  A.  S.  Soft,'  perhaps  from  Swef- 

So'ftly.  I  ed,  sweft,  sopitus,   past  part. 

So'ftness.  Vof   Swrf-ian,    (see   Sweven,) 

So'ftener.  I  sopire,  lenire. 

So'ftf.ning,  n.   I      Gentle, quiet,  placid,  lulling, 
So'ftling.         J   soothing  ;     tender,     delicate, 

effeminate;  pliant  or  pliable  (met.  simple,  silly.) 
To  soften, — to  mollify,  to  soothe,  to  assuage,  to 

relax,  to  melt. 
We 


in  housis  of  kyngis—  Wictif.  Malt.c.  II. 

Other  what  went  ye  oute  for  to  se  ?  a  man  clothed 
rayment?  Behold  they  that  weare  soft  clolhjug, 
kynges  houses.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Britl 


n,  if  I 


•iqmlies,  pt. 


:.6. 

SO'CKET.  Fr.  Stiuchelte.  dimin.  of  souche, 
the  stock  or  trunk.  See  the  first  quotation  from 
Plinie. 

The  stem  or  trunk  ;  that  (incision  or  hollow)  in 
which  any  thing  is  set  or  fixed,  ingrafted,  or 
inserted. 

Two  goodly  beacons,  set  in  watches  stead, 
Therein  gave  lighr.  ami  llain'il  il  uuially  : 


Spenser 

F 

Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

And 
the   .i 

stock.. 

* 

tly.  that  the  impe  stand 
'to/land.   Plinie.  L'.vni 

se 

t 

weene    it 

barke  in 

And 
bore] 

both  of  them  (as  well  the 
r  sockets,  if  they  be  hoyled 

'.1,. 

I,i 

s  the  wh 
(1  keepe 

"/*'.  b  x 

te)  [elle- 
^v.  c.  13. 

Bes 

des 
of 

these  also  he  found  sur 

?;;! 

of  England, 

sse,  and 

D.ii.C.13. 

Holinslted.  Chronicle.  King  John,  an.  1204. 

SOD.  Dut.  So*,  soode.  It  is  perhaps  Sod, 
the  past  part,  of  Seethe,  to  boil :  and,  conse- 
quentially, wetted,  soaked  or  steeped  in  water: 
and  applied  to — 

Lumps  of  wet,  or  moist  or  damp  turf. 


Hotinshed.  Historic  of  England, 
He  [Adrian]  caused  a  great  trench  to  be  cast 


wall  In  in-  lii.nlc  on  the  mi. it  side  o!  [lie  same,  of  turfe  and 
sods.— Id.  Historic  of  Scotland.  Mogall. 

Yellow  sheaves  from  rich  Ceres  her  cottage  had  crown'd, 

Her  casement,  sweet  woodbines  crept  wantonly  round, 
And  deck'd  the  sod  seats  at  her  door. 

Cunningham.  Content. 

SODA'UTY.  Fr.  Sodalile  ;  It.  Sodalizio  ,■ 
Lat.  Sodoles,  quasi  sedales,  quod  una  sederent 
essentque  :  because  they  sit  and  take  meat  to- 
gether, (  Festus. ) 

Companionship  at  meat,  at  the  table :  gene- 
rally— companionship,  fellowship,  society. 

secular  or  ecclesiastical.— Forth.  Sacra.  1C33.  p.  ISO.' 

A  new  confraternity  was  instituted  in  Spain,  of  the  slaves 
large  imlulgencies  —  Sliltingfleet.  Ser. 

SO'E FUL.  Fr.  Srau;  Scotch  Say, sat/e ;  Ger. 
Sou,  saw  ,-   Sw.  Sao,  vas. 

A  pail,  a  bucket.  Ray  calls  a  So  or  soct,  a 
tub  with  two  ears,  to  carry  on  a  stang  or  wooden 

No  more  than  a  pump  grown  dry  will  yield  any  water, 


vessel  in  which  the  end  of  the  vard  fixes. 

Cook.  Second  Vogagc,  b  iii.  c.  2. 

SOCRA'TIC,  adj.  \       For  the  application  of 
Socra'tical.  i  these  words  to  a  mode  of 

Socha'tically.  /  discnurse,  commonly  pur- 

So'cratist.  J  sued    by    Socrates]  '  see, 

the  quotations  from  Watts. 


SO'FA.  Persian  Snfat.  A  sofah  ,•  a  low  seat, 
a  small  bank  of  earth,  (Thomson.)  The  A.  S. 
Swcff-an,  (see  Sweven,)  is  dormire,  to  sleep,  to 
lull  to  sleep. 

The  king  seeing  his  brother  enter  the  room  with  Belsora 
in  his  hand,  he  leaped  off  from  the  sofa  on  which  he  sat 
and  cty'd  out,  'Tis  he  !  'tis  my  Abdalia  '.—Guardian,  No.  1 9S. 


Thus  first  X'ecessity  iniented  stools. 
Convenience  next  suggested  elbow-cn 
And  Luxury  th'  accomplish 'd  sofa  last. 


Coarser.  Task,  b.  i 


an  be  ocupied  in  ony  gilt,  phe  that  ben 
spyrytual  enfortne  ghe  such  oon  in  s|iyryt  of  soflnessc, 
bilioldynge  thisilf  lest  that  thou  be  temptid. 

Wiclif.  Galathies,  c.  6. 
And  I  my  silf  poul  biseche  ghou  hi  the  myldenesse  and 
and  I  absent  triste  in  ghou  —  Id.  2  Coiyulh.  c.  10. 

I  Paule  my  selfe  besech  you  by  the  mekenes  &  softnes  of 
Chrysle,  whiebe  when  1  am  presenle  ainot.ge  you,  am  of  no 
reputacion,  but  am  bolde  towarde  you  beynge  absent. 

Bible,  1551.  Hi. 
Under  a  shepherd  soft  and  negligent. 
The  wolf  hath  many  a  shepe  and  lambe  to  rent. 

Chaucer.  The  Doctoures  Tale,  V.  11,971. 
Fro  Jerusalem  vnto  Burgoine 
Ther  nis  a  fairer  necke  iwis 

To  fele  how  smooth  and  soft  it  is.— Id.   Horn,  of  the  Rose. 
And  soft  unto  himself  he  sayed  :  Fie 
Upon  a  lord  that  wol  have  no  mercie. 

Id.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1724. 
Out  at  the  dore  he  goth  ful  ptively, 


Whan  that  he  sa 

w  his  time 

soflelg. 
Id.    The  Revcs  Tale,  V 

-{1)56. 

Now  were  they 
In  hem  I  felt  ho 

Now  softening  w 

Thus  ease  and  a 

asie,  now  were  they  wood, 
t  alleggement, 

i-t-r  tn-eihcr  were. — Id.  Rom.  of 

heR. 

In  harde  weyes 
And  er  thei  clin 

beeau,«th 

-fie, 
in  otte. —  Gower.  Con.  j 

.b.iii. 

The  waters  fall  with  differe 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  1 

ii..-  v., nil  did  call; 
rw  answered  to  all. 
er.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i 

c.  12. 

Whiles  every  sence  the  humour  sweet  enibayd, 
And  slombring  *<■//  n  y  hart  did  steale  away, 

Her  daintie  limbes  full  softly  down  did  lay. 

Id.  lb.  b. 

-c.  9. 

We  receive  fas! 
adeth  his  guest 

ions  of  our  companions  :   the  drnnkard 
nto  dronkenness      Effeminate  men  and 

Wooton,  Christ.  Manual,  (1576.) 

Because  he  m 

The  free  spectators,  subject 

,  the  rites  being  done, 

.  Jonson,  Horace. 
The  sirens  will  so  soften  with  their  song, 
(Shrill,  and  in  sensuall  appetite  so  strong) 
His  loose  affections,  that  lie  giues  iliein  head. 

Chapman.   Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xii. 
A*p.  Thou  art  some  prating  fellow. 
One  that  hath  stud\ed  out  a  trick  to  talk 
And  move  sfft -hear  led  people. 

Bvaum.  #  Fletch.    The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  v. 
The  s^fit'xt  body  in  the  world  will  as  invincibly  resist  the 


Repeating  to  herself  t 


Thr   Fit, 


-  If  of. 


There  heing   only  some  few  Diiheists   to  he  excepted, 

(such  as  Plutarch  ami  Alliens)  who  out  t.f  a  certain  s<-ft»vss 
and  tenderness  of  nature,  that  they  might  free  the  one  good 

brides,  him,  an  evil  soul  or  deemon  also  in  the  world  self- 

Cadw-irth    Intellectual  System,  p.  369. 


T  allow  that  elevations  and  softening*  of  the  voice  judi- 
ciously managed,  are  tvth  ortinmental  and  useful. 

Abp.  Hart.  Charge  to  the  Clergy,  (17-12.) 

Upon  more  mature  consideration,  they  came  at  last  to 
this  conclusion  :  to  impose  the  Creed  as  before,  and  to 
qualify  the  seeminj*  harshness  of  the  damnatory  clauses  by 
a  softening  rubrick.—  Waterland.    Works,  p.  306. 

Some  of  them,  now  and  then  pot  up,  and  said  something 
sfter  the  manner  of  their  first  harangues;  and  one  sung  a 
\ery  agreeable  air,  with  a  degree  of  softness  and  melody 
which  we  could  not  have  expected. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  Hi.  C.  13. 

it  powerful  influence  in 
erat  Education,  Introd. 
SO'GGY.  Gifford  had  not  met  with  the  word 
elsewhere:  "I  have  heard  it  applied,"  he  adds, 
"  to  hay  that  has  been  cut  too  early,  and  sweats 
as  it  lies  in  heaps."  Perhaps,  from  A.S.Suggan, 
to  such,  to  absorb. 
Cor.  How  now,  Mitis !  what's  that  you  consider  so  se- 

Mil.  Troth,  that  which  doth  essentially  please  me,  the 
warping  condition  of  this  jra-t/n  ruM  ^'»-/7  multitude. 

B.Johsoh.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  iii.  sc.2. 

SOIL,  (i.  c.  assoil,  qv.) 

But  now  bicause  he  speaketh  of  oure  sophystrie  :  let  vs 
consider  how  substantially^  the  man  soylcth  the  first  reason, 
that  he  woulde  were  rekeued  so  lyghte. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  G2G.  , 

SOIL.     Tr.Sol;    ItSudlo;  Lit.  Solum. 
The  earth,  land,  ground,— land,  with  reference 
to  its  produce. 

I  saw  Trove  fall  down  in  burning  gledes  : 
Xeptunus  town  clene  razed  from  the  soit. 

Surrey.  Virgite.  JEncis,  b,  ii. 
Whereof  ii  some  but  simple  seeme,  consider  well  Ifcpsoyte.  , 
They  -rew  not  all  at  home,  some  came  from  forreyne 

The  which  (per  case)  set  here  againe.  no  pleasant  sauour 
yeeldes.  G.  it'.  I>,  P.ai,™  of  Guic-iync. 


SO'JOtTRN,  v.  \  Fr.  Sejommer  ;  It.  Snnnio.-- 
So'jot-RS-,  n.  I  nitre.  Du  Cungcsays, — Diur- 
So'jocrner.  [mire,   diem    exigere,   mcrari, 

So'jot'RNixo,  it.  J  no?tris    sojourner.       Menage 

and  Skinner  suppose  it  to  be  sub-diurnare,  q.  d. 

ad  tempus  scu  aliquot  dies  cominorari, — to  tarry  j 

or  abide  for  a  time,  for  some  days. 

To  tarry,  abide,  stay,  dwell,  to  remain,  to  reside, 

(sc. )  for  a  time,  for  days. 
Ther  held  thei  long  soiour.  R.  Brunne,  p.  24G. 


The  Englis  kynges  turned,  thei 


i  rest  a  Bangore.— Id.  p.  3.         ouer,  in  the 


SOL 

For  if  your  crood  will  I  lese, 

I  mote  be  dead.  I  may  not  chese, 

And  if  t'int  thou  foryetc  me, 

Mine  herte  shall  neuer  in  liking  be 

Nor  elsewhere  lind  solluce.— Chaucer.  Bom.  of  the  Rose, 

For  he  kepte  reuell,  daunsyng,  and  solas,  and  euery  da7 

was  newe  to  begyn. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  ICO. 
In  Chaucer  I  am  sped 
His  tales  I  have  red 


The   Romysh  clergy  satled   them  selues  all  the  wnrlde 


Sothiiche  seide  the  frere. 


l  these  marchants  in  that  toun 
?,  as  fell  to  hii  plesance. 
Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale, 


!  mansion.— Id.  Rom.  nf  t 


And  there  he  dwelte  for  a  while, 

Till  afterwarde  in  to  that  yle. 

Fro  when  he  cam,  ayene  he  tourneth, 

Amonge  the  Grekes,  till  that  he  dyde. 


Gower.  C.  A.  b.v. 
lie  hast  you  may. 


Prince.  Good  lords,  make  all  the 
Say,  vncle  Glocester,  if  our  brother 
Where  shall  we  soiourne,  till  our  coronation  ? 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iii.  ; 

Thee,  I  re-visit  now  with  holder  wing. 

Escap't  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  dctain'd 

In  that  obscure  sojourn. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  : 


Short  so 
For  we 


s  view'd  the  Gallilean  towns, 
:  Jerusalem,  few  days 

Id.  Paradise  Regained, 


('..II 
Nor 

1  ttir  i 

ught  prosper  Ihut 

obear, 

vas  plained  there. 

Drayton.   The  Moon-Calf. 

N 

The 

r  every 

s.dh)W   1 

plant  on  every  so 

oundlaTu 

low; 

Soi'i.ixess. 

Soi'l.URR. 

pollute,  to  st;i 

A  soiled  horse,- 

liis  foulness  by  spr 

Besides  them  both  i 


•Which  Peshly  a 


the  myrtles,  ami  !o  mounts  the  vines. 

Drytten.  Virgil.  Oeorgics,  b.  ii. 
;  more  affected  l.v  the  dithrence  of  soils  than 
it-tree.— Siailli.    IVeullh  of  Xatioas,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

Goth.  Sautjmi;    A.  S.  S,,l-ian; 
Gee.  Salm,    Svr.Soelus  Fr.Soti- 

ilkr  :   It.  Smjliiire.      To  soil,  or 


rangers  before  thee,  and  soionrners.  like  all 
r  daves  are  like  the  shadowe  vpon  the  earth, 
e  abiding.— Bible,  15S3.  1  Citron,  xxix.  1  J. 

ruing  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  dwelt 
mr  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

BiUc.  Exodus,  xii.  40. 
■Within  the  fane  a  stone  of  sable  hue 

■Who  held  it  lawless,  when  they  s<>joiirn'd  here, 
To  slay  the  sheep,  or  sacrifice  the  steer; 
Instead  of  these  the  full-fetl,  pantper'd  steed 
Was  doom'd,  a  victim,  at  this  fane,  to  bleed. 

Fawkes.  Apoll.  Rhodius.  Argonautics,  b.  ii. 
Henrv  Bvram  was  horn  near  Dunster  : 

t'of  Aug.  15S0,  and  in  Oct.  term  1507 


,  to  file  or  defile ;    to 
cleansed  of  purged  of 


was  soyld  with  fowl. 

1, 

oming  without  the  i 


c  Qiteene,  b.  i 


Egypt, 


Exeter  Coll.  where    he  continued  in  the  I 

5  iw/ot''    till  he  was  elected  a  student  of  Ch.  Ch.  21  Dec. 

1599  —  Wood.  Athena  Oxon.  pt.  ii. 

SO'KEN.  A.S.  Socne,  (see  Soc,)  toll,  (Tyr- 
whitt.) 

Privilege  assumed  of  taking  toll. 

Toll  for  grinding  corn.  Cowell  says,  "  there  is 
bond  sneome  and  love ;  sorame-bond,  where  tenants 
are  bound  to  grind  at  the  lord's  mill ;  love,— where 
they  do  it  freely  out  of  love  to  their  lord."  Perhaps 
where  the  lord  allows  it  to  be  done  freely  or  with- 
out paying  toll. 

Gret  solcen  hath  this  miller  out  of  doute 

"With  whete  and  malt,  of  all  the  land  aboute. 

Chaucer.  The  Rcces  Tale,  v.  39SG. 


the  prophet  rehearceth)  pryde,  plenty  of  feauyng,  sola- 
cyouse  pastymes,  ydelnesse,  and  rrueltie. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 
Thus  they  awhile  with  court  and  goodly  game 
Themselves  did  solace  each  one  with  his  dame. 
Till  that  great  lady  thence  away  them  sought 
To  vew  her  castles  other  wondrous  frame. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  it.  c.  9. 
Unkiiidnesse  past,  they  gan  of  solace  treat. 
And  hnthe  in  plc-isaum  e  ot'liic  iovr.us  shade, 
Which  shielded  them  against  the  boyling  heat. 
And,  v,  it!i  Greene  1. ouches  dorking  a  cloomy  glade. 
About  the  fountaine  lixe  a  girlond  made.— Id.  lit.  b.  i.  c.7. 

Did  he  open  so  to  us  this  hazardous  and  accidental  door 
of  marriage,  to  shut  upon  us  like  the  gate  of  death,  without 
retracting  or  returning,  without  permitting  to  change  the 
worst,  most  insupportable,  most  unchristian  mischanc  ■  of 
marriage  I'nr  all  the  mischiefs  and  sorrows  that  can  ensue, 
being  an  ordinance  that  was  especially  given  as  a  cordial 
and  exhilarating  cup  of  solace,  the  better  to  bear  our  other 
crosses  and  alllrctions  ? 

tlillon.   The  Doct.  $  Discipline  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

A  cause  supreme,  that  might  all  nature  steer, 

Avert  our  danir-r.  and  prevent  our  fear. 

Who  when  implor'd,  might  timely  succour  give, 

Solace  our  ai"j  ..    (its  relieve. 

Btackmore.  Creation,  b.  T. 

But  the  mind  having  a  natural  propensity  to  pleasure 
loves  to  solace  herself  in  the  contemplation  of  whatever  be- 
longing to  her  she  conceives  will  do  her  honour. 

Search.  Light  o/Xatnrc,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  21. 

The  ingenious  biographer  of  the  poet  Gray  has  informed 
us,  that  the  most  approved  productions  of  his  friend  were 
brought  forth  soon  after  the  death  of  one  whom  the  poet 
loved.     Sorrow  led  him  to  seek  for  solace  of  the  muse. 

Knox,  Ess.  50. 


SOLAR. 


)       Fr.    Solairej     It.    Sola  re ;     Sp. 
J  Solar  ,•   Lat.  Solaris,   from  sol,  the 


Sunny  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  sun.  And  sec 
the  quotation  from  Locke. 

Ve  Adar  was  an  intercalary  month,  added,  some  years, 
unto  the  other  twelve,  to  make  the  sotr.r  and  lunar;  Mar 
agree. — llalcyh.   History  of  the  IVorld,  b.  li.  C.  3. 

Mnneths  are  not  one!}  l'liinrv,  and  measured  bv  the  moon. 


Our  solar  system  consists  of  the  sun,  and  the  planets  and 
otnets  moving  ali.iut  it. 

Locke.  Elements  of  Kalaral  Philosophy,  c.  3. 
The  corpuscles  that  make  up  the  beams  nflo/hf  le  •     ... 
ffluviums.  or  minute  particles  of  some  ethoreal  stihstaiue, 
hrusling  on  one  another  from  the  lucid  body.— Boyle. 
1  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
'   ■  walk,  or  milky  way  : 


Ills   so.. 

Far  as 

Yet  sii 


VLACF.,  v.  ~\ 

'..ACE,  „.  }-  i 

I.A'CIOVS.         J    i 


SO'LAC 

Si 

s 


yielde, 
He  i 


1    .oil,, 


lb. 


Bacon.   Physiological  lie 

than  brass  alone, 


aell  to  haue  her.  that  doth  seeke  her, 
Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soi/lnrc. 

Shakespeare.   Trail.  %  Cress.  Act  h 
The  fitchew,  nor  the  sonlcd  horse  goes  to'ot  with  i 
riotous  appetite.—/^.  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  G. 


The  place 

heaps  of  dirt 

on  that  side  of  Ravenna  ti 

the  sea's  discharging  it  self 


is  shown  for  the  haven,  is  on  a  level  with 

proOahly  been  stopped  up  by  the  great 

'mo  it;  for  all  the  soil 

ft  there  insensibly  by 


Fr.Solacier;  It.  Sollazzure; 
Sp.  Solaza,  Lat.  Solatium, 
from  solatum,  past  part,  of 
solan,  l.  e.  ei,  qui  solus  ac  deroHetus  est,  bonam 
spent  (Score, — to  give  hope,  to  encourage  the 
solitary  and  forsaken.      Generally — 

To  encourage,  to  cheer,  to  comfort,  to  soothe, 
to  recreate,  (to  console,  qv.) 
Home  forto  wend  to  childe  &  to  wife, 
To  visitte  ther  londes,  to  lofarether  life. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  4. 
His  solace  was  alle  reft,  that  scho  fro  him  was  gon, 
Ke  no  sonne  him  left,  hot  ging  Edward  alon.— Id.  p.  252. 

n,  p.  3cr. 

word  of 


t  (hide. — Chaucer.  Horn. oft 


pie  Nature  t 
Behind  the  cloud-topt  hill,  an  humuler  heaven. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep   I. 
Careless  of  earth,  exulting  lifts  his  eyes. 
Spreads  his  linn  wing.— and  gams  upon  t'le  shiest 


And  grows  f 

SOLD,  n.  Gcr.  Sol,/;  It.  Soldo;  Sp.  Sol. 
dnda  ;  Fr.  Soul,/.  Souldirr's  lendings.  entertain- 
ment, or  pay.  (an  old  word.)  (C'otgrave.)  See 
Soii.utF.it.  Her  soldc  to  entertain,  i.e.  to  take  or 
receive  her  pay. 

An  he  seide  to  hem,  smyte  ye  no  man  wrongfully,  nether 
roae)e   a  s  c  ta  en„e  an      e5eapaje    V,ci",/"7,,V.'c.' ;L' 

Saytl  Guyou,  "  Noble  lord,  what  meed  so  great, 

Or  grace  of  canhly  pnnre  so  soveraine. 

But  by  t 


r  wondrous  worth  and  warlike  I 


But  were  your  will  her  .w./o  to  .  ittirtaine, 
And  numhred  be  mongsl  knighis  of  Maydenhed, 
Great  guerdon  well  1  .vote,  should  you  reniaine, 
And  in  her  favor  high  be  reckoned. 

Spenser.  Fjeric  Quetne,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 


SOL 

SO'LOAN,  or^        Or.   of  the    Lower    Ages, 
So'udan.  V  ~2ov\Tavus  :     Lat.     Soldanns  ; 

Sn'i'DANNEss.  j  Fr.  Soldan,  souldan,  sultan  ; 
Sp.  Soldan;   It.  Sultdno.      See  Sultan. 

Soudan  (in  the  Egyptian  and  Moorish  tongues) 
doth  signifie  a  king,  prince,  or  sovereign,  (Cot- 
grave.  ) 

Now  fell  it.  that  these  merchants  stood  in  grace 
Of  him  that  was  the  smidan  of  Surriej 
For  whan  thev  came  from  any  strange  place 
He  wohi  (.1'  his  heniL'iie  curtesio 
Make  hem  good  chere. 

Chaucer.    The  Man  of  Lau-es  Tide,  v.  4618. 
This  snudanncssc.  whom  I  thus  blame  and  warrie, 
ely  hire 


What  sliu 


:  in  t 


r.-ik-  Inn'-'-' 


l  the  suttd-ni  r 

n,  that  s 


Tlinn'jh  like  a  cover'd  I 
"Wont  rule  in  arm'd,  and 
Defi'd  the  hest  of  Panim 
To  mortal  combat  or  carr 


as  lo  long! -Id.  lb.  v.  43 

,  where  champions  bold 


Millon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 


And  I  perswadc  me  God  hath  not  permitted 

His  strength  again  to  grow  up  with  his  hair 
GarrisonM  around  about  him  like  a  camp 
Of  faithful  souldieiy,  were  not  his  purpose 


Samson  Aynnisles,  V.  506. 


What  kings  decree,  the  san/dier  must  obey, 
WaiiW  a-ainst  foes ;  and  when  the  wars  are 
Fit  only  to  maintain  despotic  power  ; 


By  kings,  who  seek  ; 


nsmonda  &  Guiscardo. 


it,  or  I  shall  no  longer  style  you  soldi.-rx,  but 
those,  indeed,  who  disclaim  the  laws  of  Rome, 
be  ranked  among  the  meanest  of  the  people. 

Gibbon.  Decline  tf  Fall,  c.  G. 
the  name  of  souldiership  and  sense, 


The  soldan.  as  he  (led, 

Oft  call'd  on  Alia,  gnashing  with  despite, 

And  shame,  and  murmur'd  many  an  empty  curse. 

/.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

Fr.  Souldoyer;  It.  Soldato , 
Sp.  Soldado;  Dut.  Soldaet  ; 
Ger.  Soldat  j  one  who  served 
for  pay,-  Ger.  Bold,  which 
Wachter  derives  from  sel-rn,  to  give,  (to  sell,  qv. ) 
Others  derive  from  the  Lat.  Soldurii,  qui  salario 
cnndumntur,  those  who  are  hired  for  a  salary. 
(See  Salary.)  But  the  soldurii  (Caesar)  do  not 
appear  to  have  served  for  pay.  (See  the  quota- 
tion from  Smith.)  Others  again  derive  the  It. 
Soh/o,  (the  pay,)  from  soldo,  the  coin  ;  Lat.  Sot- 
dus.  menstruum  stipendium,  their  monthly  pay; 
Lnw.  Lat.  Solidare,  stipendium  prsebere  ;  solidata, 
stipendium  unius  solidi,  quod  datur  militi.  See 
Du  Conge,  Vossins,  (de  Vitiis,)  Wackier,  Kilian, 
and  Mniage  ;   and  see  the  quotation  from  Smith. 

MiVtes  in  the  Vuk.  New  Test,  is  rendered 
kniqhtis  by  Wiclif;  soldiers,  (soudioures,)  in  Bible 
1551. 


a  paniu-nt,  and  more  u>  betoken  a  wap  d  or  hired  man  to  ! 
fight,  tha  otherwise,  yet  Czesar  in  his  Comentaries  called  j 
tnlduret  in  the  tongue  gallois,  men  who  deuoted  &  swore 
th'-msel-ies  in  a  certaine  band  or  othe  one  to  an  other,  and 

to  the  captaine. — Smith.  Caiummiiveattli,  b.  i.  c.  18. 

Which  to  expresse,  who  could  refraine  from  teres? 
What  Myrmidon  ?  or  yet  what  Dolopcs  ? 
What  stern  Vlysses'  waged  snldiar  r 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 
He  had  been  brought  up  in  some  soldiery,  which  he  knew 
how  to  set  out  with  more  than  deserved  ostentation. 

Sidney.  A rcadia,  b.  iv. 
But  he  was  ioyous  and  gladde  of  theyr  comynge,  for  so 
moche  as  he  had  nede  of  suche  sowdyoures  to  defende  hym 
and  his  lande  agayne  his  enemyes. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  82. 
Hys  apparell  is  souldier-lyke,  better  knowen  by  hysfearce 
doynges  then  by  his  gay  goyng. 

Ascham.  A  Report  §•  Discourse  of  Germany. 

For  nothing  deckes  a  souldier  so,  as  doth  an  honoui'd 

wound,  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 

■  Soldieross 

That  equally  canst  poize  sternness  with  pity, 
Whom  now  I  know  hast  n.m-h  mm.-  power  on  him, 
Than  ever  he  had  en  thee,  who  ow'st  his  strength, 


Wirh  mimirs.  and  as  profligate  as  sweet; 

Who  sell  their  laurel  for  a  myrtle  wreath, 

And  love  when  they  slumUi  lijht ;  when  such  as  these 

Presume  to  lav  their  hand  upon  the  ark 

Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause?—  Cowper.  Task,  b.ii. 

SOLE.  Fr.  Sole*  Soulier;  It.  Sudta  ;  Sp.Suela,- 
La.t.Solea;  Dut.  Sole  ;  A.S.Sol,  sole;  all  mani- 
festly (says  Lye)  from  the  Goth.  Sufyn,  a  sandal ; 
from  suit/an,  ga-sulyan,  fundare.      See  Sill. 

Sole  of  the  foot,— the  bottom  of  it ;  that  part 
upon  which  we  move  or  tread  ;  sole  of  the  shoe, — 
the  bottom  of  it. 

Sole,  It.  Sdgliola, — a  fish,  so  called  from  its  flat- 
ness, in  which  it  resembles  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Most  vert  nous  virgin,  borne  of  hevenly  berth, 

That,  to  redeeme  thy  woeful  parents  head 

From  tyrants  ra^e  and  e\  ei --liyinir  dread, 

Hast  wand  red  through  tin.?  world  now  long  a  day, 

Yett  ceassest  not  thy  weary  soles  to  lead. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 
Dorida.  Had  I  that  foot  hid  in  those  shoes, 

(Proportinn'd  to  my  height) 


Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire, 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lyes ; 
Now  thriue  the  armorers,  and  honors  thought 
Reignes  solely  in  the  breast  of  euery  man. 

Shakespeare.  lien.  V.  Second  Chorus. 
Lieu.  Yet  I  wish  sir, 
(I  meane  for  your  particular)  you  had  not 
Jnyn'd  in  commission  with  him  ;  but  either  haue  borne 
The  action  of  your  selfe,  or  else  to  him,  had  left  it  soly. 

Id.  Coriolanus,  Act  iv.  sc.  7. 
The  laurel  importing  conquest  and  sovereignty,  and  so 
by  consequence  soleness  in  that  faculty. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  England. 

God  is  the  oldest  of  all  things,  because  he  is  unmade. 

From  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  all  Thales  his  other 

gods  were  generated,  and  the  nil' spring  of  c 

Deity.— C    ' 


eity.— Cudwvrlh.  Intellectual  Syst, 
1  not  only 


this,  if  they  did 


,  thin 


And  h 


.  $  Flelch.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i.  SC.  1. 

The  ape  clad  snuldierlike,  fit  for  th'  intent, 

In  a  blew  jacket  with  a  crosse  of  redd 

And  manie  slits,  as  if  that  he  had  shedd 

Much  biood  throgh  many  wounds  therein  receaved. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tate. 
Conclude  we  therefore  sauldior-like, 

And  let  a  combate  veeld 
Vnto  the  hardier  nf  v's  twa'tne 

The  honour  of  the  field. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iii. 

And  all  your  richt  lu>nr>urrdi!e  ulmir  with  ye? 

Drew  your  dead-doing  sword,  and  huekl'd  with  him? 

Benum.  #  Flelch.  The  Loyal  Subject,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 
VOL.  II. 


'  Elysium,  Nymph.  2. 

of  haunch  behind, 

and  fox  like  form'd  his  paw, 
Large  leg'd,  dry  so  I'd,  and  of  protended  claw. 

Tic/cell.  A  Fragment  on  Hunting. 

Phoebus,  1 
Whom  fin 

Are  fell'd  for  thee,  and  to  thy  glory  shine; 
By  thee  protected,  with  our  naked  soles. 
Through  flames  misin-M  we  niareh,  and  tread  the  kindled 
coals. — Drydfit.    Vivyil.   .Xiieis,  b.  xi. 

1       The  dresses  for  the  feet  and  legs  amongst  the  Greeks  and 

I  Romans  were  nearly  the  same;    they  had  both  shoes  and 

1  sandals,  the  former  covered  the  whole  foot,  the  last  consisted 

j  of  one  or  more  soah,  and  were  fastened  with  thongs  above 

'  the  foot. — Beloe.  Herodotus,  b.  i.  Note. 

I       Here's  the  fattest  of  carp,  shall  we  dress  you  a  brace  ? 
I       "Would  you  chuse  any  soirl*;  or  n  mullet,  m  plaice? 

Cambridge.  The  Fable  of  Jotkam. 

j  SOLE.  A  Fr.Seul;  It.  Solo  :  Sp.  Solo  ; 
I  So'lely.  I  Lat.  Sofas,  which  ( Vossins)  may 
I  So'leness.  j  be  from  theGr.'OAos.^o/«s,(Oscan, 
I  So'leship.  )  sollvs,)  the  whole,  entire,  the  whole 
!  undivided  into  parts;  or  it  may  be  Se,  i.e.  sine 

alils,  and  therefore,  alone. 
I       Alone,  only,  single ;  without  any  other. 

Trewly  she  was  to  mine  eye, 
J      The  solein  fenix  of  Arabic  Chaucer.  Dreame. 

I  The  aforesaid  tenement  standing  in  the  parisshe  nf  Scvnf 
:  Mighellforsaid,  (I  will  and  bequelh)  unto  the  said  Elizabeth 

Ckroinjvle,  Pref.  p.  xi. 


Every 

solutions  ,  and  the  discontented  would 
not  perversely  look  solely  at  the  former 
and  the  latter  in  that  of  others.— Seeker,  vol, 

This  ambit 
a  fault  in  our 

We  enter  not  into  the  manner  in  which  the  death  of 
Christ  saves  us  from  the  effects  of  sin.  This  is  a  matter 
solely  with  God.— Gilpin,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  17. 

France  has  an  advantage,  over  and  above  its  abilities  in 

the  cabinet  and  the  skill  of  its  negotiators;  which  is  (if  I 

may  use  the  expression)  its  soleness,  continuity  of  riches 

and  posver  within  itself,  and  the  nature  of  its  government. 

Chesterfield. 

SOLECISM.      -\       Fr.  Solecisms;    It.  Sole- 
So'i.ecise,  v.  I  cismo;   Sp.  Solecismo  ;  Lat. 

So'lecist.  >  Soloicismus ;      Gr.     Hokot- 

Soleci'stical.       I  Kiapios,  so  called  from  Soli, 
Sor.Ect'sTicALLY.  )  a  town  of  Cilieiae,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Solon,  and  peopled  by  the 
Athenians,   who    were    afterwards    charged    with 
corrupting-  the  language  of  their  parent  state. 
The  word  is  not  only  applied  to — 
A  corruption  or  impropriety  of  speech  ;  but  to 
any  impropriety  or  incongruity. 

My  mind  lately  prompted  me,  that  I  should  commit  a 
great  solecism,  if  among  the  rest  of  my  friends  in  England, 
I  should  leave  you  unsaluted.— Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  40. 

T.  Ca.  buzz'd  me  in  the  ear,  that  the  Ben.  had  barrell'd 
up  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  yet  it  seems  he  had  not  read 
the  Ethicks,  which  anion-  other  precepts  of  morality  forbid 
self  commendation,  declaring  it  to  be  an  ill-favour'd  solecism 


This  being 

to  solecize  in  their  language,  when 

More.  Mystery  of  Godl 


ii.  Let.  13. 

loose  a  principle— to  fancy  the  holy  writers 

"      lot  like  the  sense. 

t,  (16(i0,)b.i.  c.9. 

great  solecism  to 

Waterlavd.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  209. 

Shall  a  noble  writer,  and  an  inspired  noble  writer,  be  called 
a  soleci.it,  and  barbarian,  for  giving  a  new  turn  to  a  word  so 
agreeable  to  the  anah^y  and  L'enius  of  the  Greek  tongue? 

Blaekivnll.   Sacred  Classics,  i.   159. 


nd  wtoute  an  husband. — Fahya 
To  whom  god  Neptune,  softly  smyling.  thu: 


According  to  this  hype 

thesis,  the  u 

e  of  these  combina- 

las  long  been  authorised  by  con- 

Slant  custom.—  Tyrurhilt 

Glass.  lo  Ch 

ucer,  in  v.  Self. 

I  have  attempted,  by 

recollecting 

ild  meditations,  and 

lich  I  bad  formerly 

some  nt"  them  (briefly,  and  almost 

S„ln;\lir„ll,i),    to   give   a 

he  two  first  of  your 

questions,  together.—  Wo 

laiion.  Rtlig 

on  of  Nature,  Introd. 

SO'LEMN.         "j 

Fr.  Solcnnel,   solennizer  s 

So'l.EMNI.Y. 

It.  Solenne 

,solermizzare;  Sp. 

So'LEMNESS. 

Sofrmne, 

soleinjiiznr ;     Lat. 

Sole'mnity. 

,    Siilrnnix. 

Salemie  dicitur 

Ro'lemmze,  V. 

'  quod  sollis,  hoc  est,  omnibus 

Sole'mnizate,  v. 

singulisqu 

e   annis    fit:    be- 

Soi.emniza'tion. 

cause  it  (sc.  a  solemne  rite 

So'lemnizing,  n.  J 

or   ceremony  is  performed 

in  all  years,  or  in  e 

very  year.) 

Snllv*  (an  old 

Oscan  word!  means- 

-Inlus,  omni 

«.   ( See  Vossins. ) 

sometime  snle 
Vorlhics"  Engia 


Whom  «e  resist.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. ; 


Solemn  is  now  commonly  applied  to — 

Ritual   or  ceremonial    (observances),  at  stated 
times,  regular  periods;  at  any  one  time  or  more. 
Ritual,   formal,    ceremonious,   serious,   grave; 
causing  a  feeling  of  seriousness,  devotion,  reve- 
rence, awe. 
Whan  William  was  coruned  kyng  so  solemply, 
&  had  taken  homage  of  barons  bi  &  bi, 
He  turned  ouer  the  se  vnto  Normundi.— R.  Brunnt,  p.  73. 
10  Q 
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While  a!  the  last  vpon  a  solemne  Any, 
As  custome  was,  the  people  ferre  and  nere 
Before  the  rioone  vnto  the  temple  went, 
With  sacrifice  devout  in  their  mini  re 

Chaucer.   The  Testament  of  Crestide. 


the 


■.  <     ■  / 


Prol.  lo  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  257. 
Duk  Theseus,  with  all  his  compagnie, 
Is  comen  home  to  Athenes  his  cilee, 
With  alle  bliase  and  gret  lolemBnite. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2702, 
If  that  ye  liste  te  taken  hede, 
Therof  a*or,v,iri»  taie  1  rede, 
Whiclie  I  shall  tell  in  remembrance. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
And  happeneth  thilke  tyme  so, 
The  lordes  both,  and  the  commune 
The  high  testes  of  Neptune 
Upon  the  strtnide  at  riuage. 
As  it  was  eustome  and  vsage 
Solempneliche  thei  be  sigh.— Id.  lb.  a.  viil. 

So  that  in  to  the  large  strete 

This  horse  with  (Treat  solrmoitce 

Was  brought  within  the  citee  —  Id.  lb.  b.i. 

Whether  they,  and  every  of  them,  have  solemnized  matri- 
mony between  his   parishioners,   or  any  other  persons,  the 
banes  not  before  asked,  three  several  Sundays,  or  hoi)  flays 
Burnet.  Records,  pt.  ii.  b  ii.  No.  15. 

That  they,  nor  any  of  them  from  henceforth,  do  presume 
to  .*,,/,:',jj„i2,/.V  lii;rtri:iuMiv  111  their  churches,  chappels.  or 
elsewhere,  between  anv  persons,  that  have  been  married 
before—  Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  No.  26. 


SOL 

SOLI'CIT,  v.  \  Fr.  Solicitor  ,  It.  Soiled.  } 
Solicita'tion.  I  tare:  Sp.  Solicitor;  Lat.  I 
Soli'citor.  Solicilare,   sullicitare,    (sub, 

Sou'ciTors.  I  and  luctare,  from  lacerc,   to 

Soli'citocsly.  (entice,  to  allure:)  Nam 
Soli'citol'sness.  sollicitare  (.liruntur,  qui  alli- 
Sou'cittde.  I  ciunt  spe  aliqua,  aut  metu, 

Soli'citrfss.  J  (Vossius. )  See  the  quo- 
tations from  .Martin,  and  Holland. 

To  entice,  to  allure,  to  tempt  j  to  draw,  to 
attract,  to  entreat,  to  implore,  to  sue  for;  to  \ 
tempt,  to  incite,  to  excite,  to  arouse  ;  to  try,  to 
urge  earnestly,  importunately,  anxiously.  And 
hence — 

Solicitude,  is  —  earnestness,  eagerness,  careful, 
ness,  anxiety. 

He  will  send  thither,  with  all  speed,  the  Bishop  of  Bayton 
to  further,  sollicile,  and  set  forth  the  same. 

Burnet.  Records,  b.  ii.  No.  22.  I 


So  as  ye  maybe  sure  to  have  of  him  effectual 
and  advise  in  the  furtherance  and  s'dticilation  of  your 
charges,  whether  the  pope's  holiness  amend,  remain  long 
sick,' or  (as  God  forbid)  should  fortune  to  die.— Id.  lb. 


SOL 


My  Lord  Chamberlain  hirr 
out  any  alteration,  avow'd  to 
s'llicitrexs,  as  well  as  the  fa 
be  refus'd  to  my  Lady  Hyde. 


elf,  in  restoring  my  play  with- 
ne.  that  I  had  tSe  most  earnest 
rest  ;  and  that  nothing  BOli'd 
-Drydtn.   Cleomenes,  Ep.  Ded. 


To  solicit  by  labour  what  might  he  ravished  by  arms,  « 
esteemed  unworthy  of  the  German  spirit. 

Git'bun.  Decline  #  Fall.  c. 

While  the  merchant  and  the  mariner   are  solicit,  ns 

■unx-nts.  and  soundings,  [hi- nati.nihst  is  employ 

in  observing  wonders,   though  not  so  beneficial,  yet  to  Ii 

of  a  much  ninn.-  noi-runt   nature.     The  salt  ness  of  the  i 


He  who  tolMtov 

iu  inquires  what  is 

aid  of  him.  w 

11  rer- 

tainly  hear  something  which  will  rende 

r  him  uneasy. 

Knox,  Ess.  25. 

SO'LID,  adj. 

^        Fr.  Solide: 

It.  Sdlido 

Sp. 

So'lid,  n. 

Solido:  Lut.  Solidus.hom 

As, 

So'l.IDATE,  V. 

1  i.e.totus,  quae 

nulla  parte  1 

ix„ta 

SoLi'niTY. 

soiitia  nnm 

man. 

So'ltdly. 

1  tur,   (Festus. 

See  Vp 

siuii 

So'lidness. 

J  see   also    the 

quotation 

from 

Locke. 

Solid  is  opposed  to — superficial  j  to — h 
to— liquid  or  fluid.     Generally,  solid  is. — 

Firm,  strong;  weighty,  grave,  important. 
And  vndcrstande  well,  that  euermore  this  cercle  ei 


; shewed  i 


huueer.  Aitrolabie. 


Smith.  Commoinoealih, 


ept  and  observed  t 


Yield  :  and  we  will  mediate  such  accord, 

As  shall  dispense  with  rigour  and  the  laws ; 

And  interpose  this  snlrmn  faith  of  our 
Betwixt  your  fault  and  the  offended  pou'r. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wa 

The  ruin'c 
Of  Trovnc 
And  built 
By  which 

wals  he  did  reasdifye 

lie  lyes  entombed  solemnly. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  h. 

A  diligent  decency  in  Polycletns  ahove  others;  t 
though   the  highest  praise   he  attributed  by  the  m 
lest  he  should  gn  free  from  exception,  some  think  he 
tolemness.—Re/iquia;  Wutloniana,  p.  55. 

Then  gan  they  sprinckle  all  the  posts  with  wine, 
And  precious  odours  fete  lit  from  far  away. 

nders  they 

%alrm 

ill/  did  avow, 

..f  Jesus' ( 

V. 

aliv 

at  the  right 

ii 

Ser.'  8. 

hand  of  God,—  S 

Plutarch  well  condemns  the  vulgar  hoth  amongst  the 
Egvptians  and  Greeks,  for  that  in  their  mournful  solemni- 
ties, they  sottishly  attributed  tn  the  gods,  the  passions  be- 
longing to  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Cud  worth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  508. 


As  we  have  i 
for  the  solemn*: 
Journey  to  .Tern 

But  they,  wl: 
should  by  nn  m 


dedication, 
only  of  hu- 


nj  of  which  we  find  c 
lem.  thu'  yet  that  fes 
;  —Sharp,  vol.  v.  Dis 

have  the  misfortune  to  be  of  this  make, 
ins  trust  to  their  own  most  solemn  pur 
\vs.     Their  chief  safety  is  in  flight. 

Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  27. 

iour,  just  before  he  Tetired  to  the  garden, 


■  id  urmnst  effort.  Jesus  gave  it  solemnly  in 

ded  treason.)— to  the  eleven,  whose  loyally 

unshaken.  Jesus  in  that  awful  hour  gave  it 

he  had  loved 

SO'LERT.       Lat.  Solera  (soti-ers,  solfos  (see 
Solemn)  et  nrs,  qui  totum  artcm  callet,— Vossius.) 

Crafty,  subtle. 

It  was  far  more  reasonable  to  think,   that  because  man 
was  the  wisest  (or  most  sotert  and  active)  of  all  animals, 


"What  diligence  can  here  suffYse  vs  ?     "What  solicitude  can 
we  thynke  here    \iimigh?  agaxnstc    the  cummyng  of  thy s 
almightye  king.— Sir  T.  More     H'urkes,  p.  12(36. 
;h  speed, 

niet    Civil  Wars,  h.  i. 

And  not  onely  we  men  are  sollicited  and  moved  by  salt 

,  more   than  by  any  thing  else   ro  our  meat;  but  mutions, 

j  bceufes,  and  horses  also  have  benefit  therhy  in  that  respect. 

Holland.  Ptiuie,  b.xixi.  c  Z. 

Tha.  Let  me  embrace  thee  with  a  sister's  love, 

A  sister's  love,  Cleophila!  for  should 

My  brother  bene<.lonb  study  to  forget 
|       The  vows  that  he  hath  made  thee,  I  would  ever 
!       Solicit  Ihy  deserts.— Ford.  Lover's  Melancholy,  Act  V.  sc.l. 

Must  she 

"Who  hath  preserv'd  her  spotless  chastity 
From  all  solicitation,  now  at  last 
From  agues  and  diseases  he  emnrac*  d  ? 

Carew.   Upon  the  Sickness  of  E.  S. 

And  [this  is  that,  if  any  thing,  that  has  made]  those  that 
have  been  well,  give  a  visit  to  their  sick  friends,  of  whose 
health  they  have  been  over-desirous  and  felicitous. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  1  j. 

Beauty  is  a  good  solicitress  of  an  equal  sute,  especially 
where  youth  is  to  be  the  judge  thereof. 

Fuller.    Worthies.  Northamptonshire. 

So  long  as  men  are  perswaded.  that  there  is  an  under- 
standing Being  infinitely  powerful,  having  no  law  but  bis 
own  will,  (because  he  has  no  superiour)  that  may  do  what- 
ever be  pleases  at  anytime  to  them,  they  cm  never  securely 
enjoy  themselves  or  any  thing,  nor  be  ever  free  fiom  dis- 
quieting fear  and  solicitude 

Cudivorth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  S3. 

"With  gentle  touches  he  performs  his  part, 

This  way  and  tli.it,  soHc/Uoy  the  dart, 

And  exercises  all  his  heavenly  art. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  Xii. 

"We  usually  blame  the  body  to  an  high  degree,  as  the  great 
clog  and  hindrance  of  the  soul  ;  the  obstructor  of  its  free 
and  natural  motions,  the  offerer  of  impious,  of  filthy,  of 
im.iges  ;  the  so/ii  " 
man.— A  tier  bury, 

The  boat  was  se 
and  the  produce   of  the  place  ;  and  we 

fate  to  depend 


Of  Michael  from  the  armorie  of  God 

Was  giv'n  him  tempred  so.  that  neither  keen 

Nor  avtid  might  resist  that  edge. 

Milton.  Parodist  Lost, 

The  earth, 

Though  in  comparison  of  heav'n  so  small, 
Nor  glistering,  may  of  v/H  good  coutaine, 

"U  !:,  se  \ertue  on  it  self  worken  no  effect, 


Cnwlrif.    The  Muse. 


There  was  an  oliut 
Amidst  a  hedge  :  a 
Fresh,  and  the  pfil 


"hi;  ' 


It  shew'd  a  coJumne  for  solid  it  tj 

Chapman.   Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XXiiJ. 

It  is  above  the  wit  of  a  man  to  imitate  nur  Homer's  wit : 
of  Aiax  for  giving  such  a  force  to  ir.  [the  stone.]  as  eould  not 
spend  it  selfe  upon  Hector,  hut  turoe  after  upon   the  earth, 


of   \\,- 


never  have  reeoild  so  fiercely. 

ohsitleratlnn,  the 
-Id.  lb.   Iliad.  1 

stone  cnu 

It  [the  oake] 
carise  of  all  the 

find  s'everall  er 

leareth  also  misseltoe.  though 
se  may  he.  the  closeness  and  ml 
of  the  oake;  which  maketh  se 
ptions.  —Bacon.  Kaluratl  Hut 

a-elv.  Tl 
</».-..  of  tl 

,1 ;,'.'.  §''!;'.' 5 

But  had  my 

wisedome  reacht  so  farre,  to 

snow  of  th 

When  to  the  solid-ported  de 

To  hale  out  hatefull  Pliitoes 

He  had   not  scapt  the   sir 

dangerous — Chltpmon. 

thsof  hell  his  son 

antes  of  Sivx.  s 
Homer.  Od<i*scy 

ne  was  sen 
b.  ii 

An  animal  e 

onsists  of  so/ 

1  and   fluid   part 

,  unless  on 

For.  if  : 


,  being  i 


one  he  calcined  S( 


,  aeain 


upon  the  reporl 

The  apostle  r 
all  the  churche 
implored  for  all 


;  should  t 


t  defiles  the 
•  anchoring  ground 


Voyages,  b.  i 


ost  solicitouslo  inioin  that  wliiHi 
piously  observed,  that  God  shoul 
—Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  30. 


Let  not  the  greater  difficulty  of  another's  cure  lessen  the 
solln-,!'  !,.»€**  of  thy  care  for  thine,  nor  make  thee  less  ear- 
nest in  the  imploring  and  labouring  for  relief. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  362. 

And  hence  we  are  bid  to  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear 

and  trembling,   Phil   ii    12.  i  e   with  a  holy  solicitude  and 

jealousy,  lest  one  time  or  other  we  should  be  tempted  and 

overcome,  and  at  the  last,  finally  miscarry. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 
ItTO 


A:  buthnot.  Nnlure;f  Alio 
The  idea  nt  solidity  ve  receive  by  our  touch  ,  and  it  arises 
from  The  resistance  «bich  we  find  in   l.ody.  tn  il.e  entrance 
of  anv  other  bodv  into  the  place  it  posses-es,  till  it  has  letl 
it.— Locke.   Of  Hum.  Undent,  b  ii    c.  4. 

Upon  careful  inquiry,  this  apnenrs  to  be  only  a  groundless 
sutnrse:  as  is  hirgeh-  and  >■/..////  proved  by  the  judicious 
Bp  Bull.— Watcrland.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  Iti5.  Ser.  7. 

It  is  plainly  set  down  by  Aristotle,  an  horse  and  all  sotid- 
ungutnns  or'whnle  hn.nv.l  animals  hive  no  gall:  and  ti.e 
same  is  also  delivered  Ivy  Pliny  :  which  notwithstanding  we 
finde  repugnant  unto  e\pcrieuce  and  reason. 

Broun.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  111.  c.  2. 


wherein 
He  t« 


Bp.  HorsUy,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  18. 


SOL 


SOLIFI'DIAN,  adj.  "\       Compounded  of  the 
Soi.ifi'dian,  n.  >  Lat.  Snlus,    alone,    and 

Soi.ifi'dianism.  J  firlrs,  faith.     The  quo- 


oVfidean  Christian 


Such  is  first  tlie  perswasion  of  the  solijidiaos,  that  all 

religion  en-. si  .'s  in  ' ■.  '  .■■  u  •/  ari»ht.  th.it  the  being  of  ortlio. 
dox  (as  that  is  opposed  to  erroneous)  opi 


That\ 


Hammond    Works,  vol.  i.  p.4S0. 
to  answer  the  Papists,  who  charge 


:  take 


-Till., 


vel    ,:, 


,  but  may  1 


SO'LIFORM.     Compounded  of  Lat.  Solis,  of 
the  sun,  and  forma,  form  or  shape. 

Formed  or  otherwise  similar  to  the  sun. 
For  light,  and  sight  and  the  seeing  faculty,  may  both  of 


ueit:  ■ 


./,,-., 


Codworlh.  Intellectual  Sijslem,  p.  204. 

SOLI'LOQUY.  )      Fr.  Solihque ;    It.  Solild- 

Sot.t'r.oQuiZF,  v.   f  quia  ;    Sp.  Soliloquio  ;    Lat. 

Soliloquium,  solus,  and  eloquium,  a  speech  by  one ; 

i.e.  alone. 

A  speech  alone ;  a  speaking,  or  talking,  a  dis- 
course, alone  ;  or  of  any  one  to  himself  j  a  mono- 


Soliloqnies ;  or  holy  selfe-eonferen 
upon  sundry  choice  occasions. 

Bp.  Hall. 
"  Hold,  mighty  man."  I  cry.  "  a 


!  of  the  devout  soul, 
liloqmes.  The  Title. 


From  Patrick's  Pilj 
First  a  soliloquy  i 


i-tly  , 


i.'in-.l. 


Some  hero  frighted  at  the  noise  of  drums. 

Buckirigliamsltire.  Essay  on  Poetry. 
He  could  petition  heaven  for  grace 
With  sanctimonious  voice  and  eyes, 
And  at  a  proper  time  and  place 
Religiously  soliloquise.  Cooper.   Ver-Verl.  c.  2. 

SO'LIPEDE.  Lat.  Solidus,  solid,  and  pes,  a 
foot.     See  the  quotation. 

For  solipids   or  firm-hoofed  animals,   as  horses,   asses, 

mules.  &e.  they  are  also  in  tni-My  i il.cr,  so  is  it  delivered 

that  Job  had  a  thousand  she-asses:  that  the  Midianites  lost 


SOLITARY. 

So 'i.ITARY. 

Solita'iuan,  n. 

So'litarily. 

So'litarixess. 

So'litude. 

Solita'riety. 

Solita'ire. 


Broum.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 
Fr.  Solitaire  ;  It.  Solitario  ; 
Sp.  S.i/iliiiio  :  Lat.  Sii/iiiuiiti, 
from  solus,  alone,  (sine  aliis, 
ithout  others.     See  Sole.  ) 
Being  alone  ;  or  one,  any 
one,    being   all  ;    single,    se- 
cluded, retired ;  remote  from 
publicity  ;  private. 


SOL 

fly  these  and  many  other  advantages,  he  that  holds  his 
peace,  and  he  that  cannot  speak,  may  please  themselves  ; 
and  he  may  at  least  have  the  rewards  and  arrets  of  militu- 
nnr.;.i,  if  he  misses  some  of  the  pleasures  of  society. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  22. 

At  which  this  honest  man. 

Finding  that  nought  hut  hate  and  scorn  he  wan 

Drayton.   The  Moon  Calf, 
Let  hut  thy  wicked  men  from  out  thee  go, 
And  all  the  fools  that  crowd  thee  so, 
Even  thou  xvhnd^t  thy  millions  l.oast, 
A  village  less  than  Islington  wilt  grow, 

A  solitude  almost.  Cowley.  On  Solitude. 

Tt  hath  heen  disputed,  which  is  a  state  of  great  perfec- 
tion, the  social  or  the  soli  tarn ;  whereas,  in  truth,  neither 

;ed  Lord  (the  i 


You  describe  so 
one  of  the  ancier 


■"V.  ' 


.  Ser. 


Along  t 


to  the  Egvptinns,  hefore  all 
commonly  called)  the  first  C 
-Citdwort/i.  Intellectual  Sy.u 
icse  lonely  regions,  where  VI 


V  a  ■ :,. 


■  behind. 


tint 


utic  Life. 
and  prin- 

,"in-  ;    ,111- 
■  I:,  of  his 


ll.lV    WJ 

S-titari. 

AViiith  < 


lesseth.  ther  were  suche  eremytea 
iself.  and  in  here  selles  lyveden 
uynge  other  begginee. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  285. 
O  thou  maistresse  of  all   vertues,   discended   from   the 
souerain  seate,  why  art  thou  commen    into  this  solitarie 
place  of  myne  exile.— Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  1. 

A  man  myght  preach  long  inough  without  persecution, 
yea  &  get  fauour  to,  if  he  would  not  medle  with  the  pope, 
byshops.  prelnts.  and  holy  ghostly  people  that  lyue  in  con- 
templation   and    su/i/arinrs,    not   wyth   great   men  of  the 
•worlde.—  Tyndall.    Workes,  p.  196. 
So  choosing  solitarie  to  abide 
Far  from  all  neighbours,  that  her  divelish  deedea 
And  hellish  arts  from  people  she  might  hide, 
And  hurt  far  offunknowne  whomever  she  envide. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quccne,  b.  iii.  c.  7, 
Who  out  of  smallest  things  could  without  end 
Have  rais'd  incessant  armies  to  defeat 
Thy  folly;  or  with  solitarie  hand 
Reaching  beyond  all  limit  at  one  blow 
Unaided  could  have  finisht  thee,  and  whelmd 
Thy  legions  under  darkness. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 


"Which  Nature  gives  an  ass's  hack. 

Shenstone.    The  Progress  of  Taste. 
As  socn  as  a  person  was  seized  with  the  distemper  [small- 
pox] he  vas  removed    to  some  solitary  place,  very  remote 

course,  and  the  patient  supplied  with  riailv  food  by  reaching 
it  to  him  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole  [at  Sava]. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

SOLI'VAGANT.        Lat.  Solus,    alone,   and 
pagans,  wandering. 
A  solitary  wanderer. 
A  description  of  the  impure  drudge  ;— that  is  to  say,  a 

snliriifl.ni!  ni  solitary  vagrant. 

Granger.  On  Ecclcs.  (1621.)  p.  99. 

SO'LLAR.n.  Low  Lat.  Solarium;  Ger.  Soller; 
locus  tabulatus  in  quacunque  nedium  parte.  Ab 
obsoleto,  sul-en,  tabnlare,  (  Wachter. )     See  Sill. 

A  soler  seems  originally  (says  Tyrwhitt)  to  have 
signified  an  open  gallery,  or  balcony  at  the  top  of 
the  house  ;  though  latterly  it  has  been  used  for 
any  upper  room,  loft,  or  garret. 

And  whanne  he  was  comen  thei  ledden  hym  into  the 
soler. —  Wiclif.  Dedis,c.9. 

Gamelyn  sought  his  brother  tho 

Whither  he  was  yflowe 

And  saugh  where  that  he  loked  out 

At  a  soler e  window.— The  Cokes  Tale  of  Gamelyn. 

And  leste  that  nyght  myghte  haue  bene  occasion  to  breake 
of  this  delectable  ami  p!...-is::unl  sermon,  there  were  many 
candelles  in  the  sollare  [Ed.  1551.  solar]  \\  lieras  we  were 
than  assembled.—  Udal.  Jctes,  c.  20. 

And  ordeyned  me  to  stade  in  chambres  and  solers  to 
throwe  stonys  &  by  their  ordenauces  &  pollycy  to  haue 
destroyed  ye  duke  &  his  company. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle.  Hen.  VI.  an.  1425. 

Another  thing  there  is  in  our  markets  wnrthie  to  be  looked 
vnto,  and  that  is  the  rei-ariage  of  giaine  from  the  same  into 
lofts  and  sollais.~Holini.hcd.  Dojcrin.  ,./  T.nii.  b.  ii.  c.  IS. 

SOLSTICE."!       Fr.  Solstice,-    It.  Solsthio  ; 
Solsti'tial.      >  Sp.  Solsticio  ,•   Lat.  Sots/ilium  ; 
So'lstead,  n.  J  solis  statio  ; — 
The  sun  stead,  or  stay  of  the  sun,  (Cotgrave,) 
because  the  sun  then  appears  to  stay  or  stop. 
About  the  summer  solstice  it  sheweth  a  red  ftoure. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxvi.  c.  5. 

If  it  be  gathered  about  the  summer  solstead.—Id.  lb. 

Now  three  circles  there  be  enfolded  within  the  zones 

afore-named,  which  distinguish  the  inequalities  of  the  ilaies  : 

namely,  the  summer  solslitiall  tropickc,  from  the  highest 

'  part  of  the  zodiacke  in  regard  of  us,  toward  the  north  clime. 

1  Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  70. 
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Tho  sun" 

Had  first  his  precept 

As  might  affect  the  earth  w 

Scarce  tnllerable.  and  from 


move,  so  shins, 


Tlic  sun  . 
D.irlin.i,, 


-Mi.io,..   ParadU    l.oil. 


?  had  not  shed 
parch'd  with  heat 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.i. 


Fr.  SauUre;  It.  Solrere  ; 
Sp.  Salter ;  Lat.  Soleere,  to 
disjoin,  to  loosen.     See  Dis- 


To  loosen,   or   relea 


to 


to   des 


riisjo 


dis 


the  solidity  ;  to 
?lt ;  to  free  from  (sc.)  re- 
aint,  difficulty;  to  clear, 
explain.  And — 
Solvent,— loosening  the  so- 
lidity; meltinpr;  releasing,  (sc.)  from  debt ;  pay- 
ing or  able  to  pay. 

Without  the  hlynde  bussing?  of  a  papist,  may  no  sinne  be 
saluted,  fur  that  is  the  vpholdvng  of  their  kyngdome. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 
Here  M.  Harding  taketh  in  hande  to  answeare  the  autho- 


;nVvrance  in   the  margin,  M.  Ji 
jpeareth,  his  solutions  be  very  el 

it  withstanding  I  will  not  thus  leai 

:jht  full  «ell,  hut  I  will  declare  vn 


■is    alii  -aiion  soluted. 

Jewell.  Replie,  p.  168. 

:.  although 


Hale.  Origin.  <>f  Mankind,  p.  56- 
;  that  Thehan  monster,  that  propos'd 


.niL'ht.lv  ;n:t!  in.'iki'  it  .soluble. 
Holland.  Plmie.b.  xx.  c.  2. 

Porredge  is  poison,  they  hate  a  kitchin  as  they  hate  a 
counter,  and  show  'em  out  a  feather  tied  they  swmind.  Ale 
is  their  eating  ami  their  diirikin;-!  Mirely,  w  liieli  keeps  their 

Beaum.  <%•  Ftelch.   The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
He  put  to  study,  and  not  knowing  how 
To  giue  fit  answer;    lit  lien  tooke  on  her 
Tli'  osteins  solution,  and  did  this  prefer. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XV. 
A  fourth  sort  therefore  of  speculators  there  is,  who  con- 
ceive that  after  this  x<,/ufi"n  of  tl  e  souls  or  spirits  of  wicked 
men  and  daemons  from  their  vehicles,— That  their  pain  is 
continued  to  them  even  in  that  separate  state. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b,  iii.  c.  18. 

Though  it  would  not  be  abstersive,  opening,  and  solutive 
as  mead,  yet  it  would  be  more  lenitive  in  sharp  diseases. 

He  rthe  good  man]  thinks  God  abundantly  solvent,  and 


;  poorer  for  laying  < 

Having  joined  the  ideas  of  substance,  yellow,  malleable, 
lost  heavy,  and  fusible,  it  takes  that  complex  idea  ft*  be 
he  complete  idea  of  gold,  when  yet  its  peculiar  fixedness 
are  as  inseparable  from  those 
as  or  qualities  of  that  body,  as  they  are  from  one 
—Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  ii.  c.  32. 
i  can  show  a  reason  why  the  word  gold,  signifying 
of  body  the  ring  on  his  iin/jer  is  made  of.  should 
e  that  sort  rather  hv  its  n.lmir,  weight,  and  fusi- 
nn  by  its  colour,  wer_hf,  rmtl  .■.'.■/ ubilitu  in  aq.  regia. 
Id.  I'o.  o.  iii.  c.  9. 


seemed 


On  the  first  appearance  of  the  Anna  Pink, 
■wonderful  to  us  how  the  crew  of  a  vessel,  which  came  to 
this  rendezvous  two  months  after  us,  should  be  capahle  of 
working  their  ship  in  the  manner  they  did,  with  so  little 
appearance  of  debility  and  distress  :  But  this  difficulty  was 


,  solved  when  ,:;..-  c,;niu  I 


i  anchor. 


Voyages, ' 


I  commend  the  ancients  for  their  way  of  solving  the  unity, 
as  taking  the  best  that  human  wit  could  invent  or  rest 
upon.— Waterland,  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  46. 


SOM 


manner  of  our  English  refiners,  b) 

alum  for  vitriol,  but  in  a  f;ir  less  proportion,  we  m;ule  sol- 

vent.-,  fur  silver,  as  good,  as  their,-.,   if  nut  inu'.:i:  h._-th-r. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iti    p.  450. 
Homer  has  divided  each  of  liis  poems  into  two  parts,  and 
has  pur   n   particular   intrigit*,    nn-1    the   sutuliun   of  it,    into 
each  part—  Pope.  Homer.  0/ the  Epic  Poem. 

"What  could  induce  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  to 

imperfection,  hath  ever  been  one  of  the  most  difhVuK  (if  all 
questions-— Nor  could  this  difficulty  have  been  solvit,  if  the 
Scriptures  had  not  solved  it  for  us.— Gilpin,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  24. 


Why  should  these  nations  of  < 

enter  into  any  pe.-'.mian  dealings  with  a  pt.-ople.  wlm  ;i 1 1<- 
to  reverse  the  v  cry  nature  of  things  ;  anmn^st  wliorn  They 
the  debtor  prescribing  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the 
dium  of  his  snlvi-nci;  to  the  creditor,  discharging  one  of 
with  another;  turning  his  very  penury 
and  paying  his  interest  with  rags. 


So  sung  Philander,  as  his  friend  went  round 

In  The  rich  ichor,  in  the  generous  blood 

Of  Bacchus,  purple  god  of  joyous  wit, 

A  brow  solute,  and  ever-laughing  eye. 

Yountj.  Complaint,  Night  '2. 

They  contemplate  nothing:  two  sentences,  "  It  is  very 
ommon,"  or  "  It  is  very  strange,"  make  at  once  the  sum 
nd  the  detail  of  their  philosophy  and  of  their  helier,  and 
re  to  them  a  solution  of  all  difficulties. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  I.  Ser.  11. 

SO'MBRE.  >        Fr.    Sombre;    Sp.    Sombra,    a 
So'mbrous.    )  shade  or  shadow;    Lat.  Umbra, 
l  shade. 
Shady,  dark,  gloomy. 

And  late  in  Hagley  you  were  seen, 

With  bloodshed  eyes,  and  sombre  mien, 

Hymen  his  yellow  vestment  tore, 

And  Dirge  a  wreath  of  cypress  wore.— Grainger.  Solitude. 


That  African  torrent,  arose  fr 
of  the  dregs  of  Greece  and  Italy, 

the  church  with  thefiltiinc.il  con 
riancy  of  thought,  and  a  snmbroi 


.  sparkling  luxu- 
ry, vol.  viii.  p.  293. 


Poor  Cowper  had 
melancholy,  which, 
around  him  a  sombi 


SOME.  Goth.  Sum)  A.  S.  Sum,  siime;  Dut. 
Som.  sommeyh,  aliquis,  quidam ;  probably  from 
the  A.S.  Sam-ian,  to  bring  together,  to  assemble. 
Some,  always  implies — more.-  from  which  one, 
a  few,  or  many  (of  the  same  number  or  quantity) 
is  or  are  taken. 

All  and   some  is    equivalent   to — one   and   all: 
what  Chaucer  elsewhere  calls  "  the  somme  and  sin- 
gularities" summam  et  singula.      See  in  v.  Single, 
the  third  quotation  from  him. 
This  kyng  hadde  eke  Hertortschire,  that  on  bischopriche 

is; 
Ac  Schropschire  nath  haluendel  to  thilke  bischopriche  i 

wis. 
And  som  of  Gloucestre  schire,  and  of  Warwik  schire  al  so. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  5. 
From  Douere  in  to  Chestre  tilleth  "Watlingestrete, 
From  south  est   in  to  north  west,  and   that  ys  som  del 
grete—  Id.  p.  8. 

Somme  of  ows  sothfast.  and  some  variable 
Some  lite]  and  some  large.  Piers  Plouhmrtn,  p.  308. 

Ac  the  kyng  and  somme  of  ys  defendede  hem  so  faste, 
That  heo  for  hem  alle  o  Hue  a  scapede  atte  last. 

Id.  p.  56. 
So  that  vewe  contreyes  beth  in  Enpelnnd, 
That  monekes  nabtieth   of  Normandye  somlhing  in  her 


Looke  that  thou  h 
First  to  Balne  hem 
Ami  if  il  fell,  that 
Salue  the  first,  be 

ot  dumm 

orae  ay, 
ay: 

. — C/iancer.  Rom 

ofllieRo 

Gorl  clepeth  folk  t 
And  everich  hotli 
Som  this,  sum  that 

i  ;.„! ., , 

as  that  1 
Id. 

m  liketh' shift. 

Tilt  Wi)  af  Bathes  Prolog: 

This  is  all  and  ton 
More  parlit  than  \ 

,  lie  held 

eddiny  li 

freeltee .—  Id.  lb 

v.  5683. 

So  farre  folk  and  s 

-i  fresh  had  he  [Mirth] 

■  weren  oil  and  sonw.~Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
faren  well  nigh  nil  mid  some, 


Id.   Troil.  4  Cres.  b.  ii. 
Fir.  Ii'.iniirne  is  this  erl  of  Pavie  come, 
Of  which  the  fame  up  sj.i.inu  to  more  and  lesse  : 
And  to  the  peples  eres  all  and  some 
Was  couth  eke.  Id.   The  Clerkes  Tale,  T.  8815. 


As  king  rova'l,  be  ;rbebns]  r..de  vpon  a  chare, 
The  whi-h  l'hitnn  ....,,<;.«.•  eidert  vnright. 
The  brightnesse  of  his  face  whan  it  was  bare, 
N uiLilit  behold,  for  persin 


That  by  .u,>„  cas,  sin  f..'tiine  is  changeable, 


Id.   The  Test,  of  Creseide. 
re  presence, 


Id.   The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  1 


For  pnssibb 
And  a  ■     ' 
That! 
Thou 

>rtaine  is,  to  purpose  for  to  go, 
'  '    wliile,  as  written  is  in  geste, 

r  spake.         '  Id.  Troil.  %  Cres.  b.  iii. 

I  the  nightingale  say, 
'  good  cuckow  go  somewhere  away, 

Id.  Of  the  Cuchow  and  the  Nightingale. 


She  wit 


Fore 


lie mi-  that  Ibis  feuer  of  jelousie 

Sumdele  it  groweth  of  sotie 

Of  loue,  and  somdele  of  vntrust. 


The  t 


fthiche  might  not  do  s 
!  hir  eie  vpon  the  sea, 


■  nought. 


Id.  lb.  b. 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 

Ot  some  great  nmmiral.  were  but  a  wand, 
He  walkt  with  to  support  uneasie  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 

Yet  haply  of  thy  race 


il  slaughter  bent.— Id.  lb.  b.vi 
*  Maeedoynes  with  theyr  duk 
oust  gyue  to  men  sonwdele  c 


SON 

SOME,  term.  Dut.  Saem  ,•  Gcr.  Sam.  It  de- 
notes ( Skinner)  the  quality,  aliquid,  q.  d.  ali- 
quanlum  tali  qualitate  imbutum.  And  VVa<  titer, — 
•'  In  compositis  adjectivatur  a  socio,  si'miYra/que 
ei,  cui  anneititur.  significat,  sive  substantivnm  sit, 
sive  adjectivum  ;"  and  he  instances, —  Seltsum, 
insnlitns,  rarn  similis  ,  heilsam,  (wholesome,)  salu- 
taris,  saluti  similis. 

SO'MER.  Fr.  Sommier,  a  sumpter-horse. 
See  Suyipter. 

So  thus  after  this  the  prouost  two  tymes  a  weke  sends 
euer  to  saynte  Peiiyce  two  sown:,  charged  with  flnreyiis  to 
the  kynge  of  Nauevr.  who  receyued  the  money  with  gladde 
chere. — Berners.  Fruissurt.  Crohyc'le,  vol.  i.  c.  186. 

Than  the  duke  studyed  a  lytell.  and  sayd.  I  am  content 
that  ye  here  with  you  as  mm  he  as  ye  may  heare  in  males 
and  some?*,  and  untie  othetw ise.  and  if  ye  haue  any  prisoners, 

Our  land  dooth  yeeld  no  asses,  and  therefore  we  want 
the  generation  of  mules  and  somers. 

Hotinshed.  DeteHptibn  of  England,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

SO'MER  SET.  Sopra  saho,  which  the  French 
have  corrupted  to  soubresault,  and  the  English 
to  somersault,  somersaft,  sunimersaut,  and  then  to 
somerset,  (Tooke. )  Cotgrave  (in  v.  sobressaut) 
writes  it  also  sobressault.  In  It.  also  called  salto 
moriale. 

A  leap,  (accompanied  by  a  turn  over  of  the 
body.) 

He  instantly  assays.  Droijion.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  6. 

First,  that  could  make  love-faces,  or  could  do 
■With  hotting  gambols,  his  own  bones  to  break, 

Donne.   The  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

Now  I  will   only  make  him  break  his  neck  in  doing  a 

somerset,  and  that's  all  the  revenge  I  mean  to  take  of  him. 

Beaum.  .y  Ftelch.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  iv. 


Hndibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  3. 

SO'MNOLENCE.  "|        It.    Sonnifero.    sonno- 

Somni'ferous.  1  lenza;      Lat.    Somnifer  ; 

Somna'mbii.ism.         (and  of  the  Lower  Ages, 

S0MNA>MB0LIST.         J    Somnolentia. 

Somnolence, — sleepiness,  disposition  to  sleep. 

Somniferous,  —  bearing  or  bringing  (ferens) 
sleep. 

Sumnao.hu'ist, — walking  (ambnlans)  in  the  sleep, 
a  sleep-walker. 


and  this  sinne  cometh  of  slouthe. 

Towarde  the  slowe  progenie 
There  is  vet  one  of  companie, 
And  he  is  cleped  Somoohnre. 
Which,,  dothe  to  Sloiith  his  rem 


The  Persones  Tale. 


.  iv. 


They  ascribe  all  to  this  redundant  melancholy,  which 
omineers  in  them,  to  somnif-'-ous  potions,  and  naturall 
auses.— Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  CI. 

The  somnamhnlixt  direets  himself  with  unerring  certainty 
hrough    the  meist    intieme  windings,  and    over   the  most 


R.  Brunnc,  p.  22. 
n  hisidis  the  weye, 


Therfore  c 


ncioun  was  maad  at 
tim.—  IViclif.  Jon, 


»o  was  there  dyscennon  amonge  the  people  about  him. 
And  j.imc  oftheym  woulde  haue  taken  him  :  but  no  man 
layed  hindes  on  hym.— Bible,  IS51.  lb 


tiieu  r\ehcste—  Fabyon 
I  would  not  (as  they  t( 


i  read,  write, 


I'l  praise  it.  hut  I  wold  some- 
dav  as  I  did. 
Troy  I.  ty  Cres.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 


The  scarlet  poppy. 


The  serpent  sntt'lst  beast  ofall  the  field. 
Of  huge  extent  ,«.„/,„,,,  with  brazen  eyes 
And  hairie  main  terrific  —Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.vii. 
Yet  for  a  dance  they  seemd 

S">nilni'  eMr.'ive  ;.iiii  and   Wilde,  perhaps 

For  joy  of  offerd  peace.  Id.  lb  b.  vi. 


:  tee.lv  b.,pe  to  find 

mage,  us  asunder.— Id.  lb. 


Those  persons  who  are  snlij.tt  to  ,<■  on  rio>l"ili<m  sel.1i.rn 
if  ever  retain  any  recollection  of  the  niij.cts  of  their  percep- 
tions, while  under  the  influence  if  this  disorder. 

Shuarl.  On  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  Note  O. 

SON.        \      Dut.    Sine;     Ger.    Srme ;    Sir. 

So'nship.  t  Son  ;  A.  S.  Sunt! ,  Goth.  Sumts, 
derived,  bv  C.tsaubon  and  others,  from  the  Gr. 
T.os;  by  Martinius,  from  the  Ger.  Sohen.  s*eni 
A.  S.  Sawan ;  Goth.  Saian,  to  sow  j  who  adduces 


SON 

the  Lat.  Satus,  from  severe,  to  sow,  in  confirma- 
tion, by  analogy.  It  may  be  added,  that  seed  is 
.ki  common   use  for  offspring,   progeny,   descen- 

An  immediate  male  child  or  offspring;  gene- 
rally—  progeny,  offspring,  descendant,  issue; 
generation. 

Brut  this  noble  prince  sones  hadde  thre 

J$y  hys  wyf  lunogen,  noble  men  and  fre. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  23. 

Fourtene  childre  he  gate  opon  tuo  wifes, 

Sex  sonnes  &  aulit  douhtres.  R.  Brunne,  p.  27. 


Benedicite, 

tie  of  the  felicitee 

,  and  eke  of  all  the  wo 
aalt  be  shriue  of  bothe  t 


or  name  was  Beige  ;  who  in  former  age 
ladie  of  great  worth  and  wealth  had  beene, 

mother  of  n  frutefull  heritage, 
ily  snnnes. 

Sj,rnst?r.   Faerie  Queene, ' 


Art  thou  that  traitor  angel,  art  thou  hee, 

"Who  first  broke  peace  in  heav'n  and  faith,  till  then 

Uuhruk'n.  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms 

-Conjur'd  against  the  highest?  Id.  lb.  b.ii. 

It  is  probable  that  they  made  the  child's  name,  by 
adjecting  the  syllable  son  to  the  appellation  of  the  father. 

Fuller.  General  Worthies,  c.  24. 

Regeneration  on  the  part  of  the  grantor,  God  Almighty, 
means    admission    or    adoption    into    snn&hip,    or    spiritual 

citizenship.— <f'«/V,  land.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  348. 

'SONG,   SONNET,  &n.     See  Sing. 

SO'NNISH.  i.e.  like  the  sun  or  beams  of  the 
■tun.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  refers  to  the  two  following 
lines  in  illustration  :  — 

And  Phebus  died  hath  her  tresses  grete 


,  with  which  they  ma 


SOON,  ad.  >  Goth.  Suns  ;  A.  S.  Sona  ;  Dut. 
Soon,  adj.  )  Sean  ,■  in  Ger.  Schivind  ;  which 
directs  us  to  the  Goth.  Swinthnon  ;  A.  S.  Swithian, 
(dropping  the  n)  valere,  whence  swithe,  valide,  or 
valde,  prompte,  ocyus,  promptly,  readily,  quickly. 
(See  Swithe.)  Soonly, (see  in  Dr.J.)  is  amisprint 
for  so  only. 

Readily,   quickly,    speedily,    early,    in    a   short 
time  ;  without  delay,  without  stop  or  stay. 
So  that  heo  hadde  sane  gret  power  on  honde. 
And  grot  ost  made  and  strong,  and  vp  the  kyngsette. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  26. 
Sorow  &  site  [sighs]  he  made,  ther  was  non  other  rede, 
For  his  sonne  &  heyre,  that  so  sons  was  dede. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  5. 
Apocalips  of  Ihesus  Crist  which  God  gaf  to  him  to  make 
open  to  hise  seruauntis.  whiche  thingis  it  bihoueth  to  be 
maad  soone. —  Wictif.  Apocalips,  e.  1. 


-hi.  i:/„, 


do,  that  I  be  restored  the 
.  13. 


So  that  it  proueth  l 


i  lore.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

an  conceive  his  destiny, 

Spetiser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c. ' 


'Tis  gone,  while  we  but  say  'tis  here. 


The  Doctoures  Tale,  i 


1,971. 


Chan 

With  hir  salte  teres 

Her  breast  ami  fare  ibathed  was  ful  swete, 

XJnbroiden,  hangerj  all  about  her  eares. 

Id.   Troil.  $■  Cres.  b.  iv. 

SONOROUS.  ^  Fr.  Sonoreux ;  It.  Sondro  ; 
Sono'hously.  I  Sp.  Sonoro ;  Lat.  Sonorus, 
Sonorousness.  Vfrom  sonus,  and  this  from 
Sonori'fick.  I  tonus;  Gr.Tovo-etv.intendere ; 
Soni'ferous.  J  to  stretch  or  draw  out  (espe- 
cially) the  voice  or  sound.  See  Sound. 
Sounding  ;  full,  high,  loud — in  sound. 

All  the  while 

Sonorous  inettal  blowing  martial  sounds. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 
s  chamber,  making 


Another  time 


His  expressions  are  sow 
ubitme  and  lofty.— Dryde; 


ndgn 


table  to  his  thoughts, 


•ememberthe  last  maker  of  viols,  lutes,  &c.  of  whom  I 
iredof  what  aye  he  thought  such  instruments,  especially 
,  ought  to  he.  to  attain  their  full  and  best  seasoning  for 
rousness.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  450. 

he  should  ask   me.  Why  a  clock  strikes,  and  points  to 

i"t.r  ?  .-mil  I  should  say.  it  is  by  an  indicating  form  and 
rjl  /.-  quality;    whereas  I  ough 


As  to  the  second  sense  ol 
though  it  cnnld  not  possibly 
soont-r,  but  so  lately  made?  we  say, 
question:  bnth  because  time  was  r 
world,  and  there  was  no  sooiut  or  la 
Cud  worth,   Irit 

They  who  are  soonest  in  a  conriit 

of  it,  [labour.]   are   likely  >.>m<rst  in 

and  to  acquire  the  earlv  habit  of  ind 

Smith.  Wcali 


nthnny  §■  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
•  of  the  question,  why  the  world, 


;iade  together  with  the 
.dertit.il  System,  p.  887. 


SOOP,  v.  A.  S.  Sweop-an,  to  swoop,  or  sweep, 
verrere,  exhaurire. 

To  weep  off  or  away, — to  clear  out  or  away; 
to  move  with  full  sweep  or  sway,  like  the  train  of 
stately  robes like  the  course  of  wind  or  water. 


.  goldei 


'.'"};■.'.   heroic  1 


Cracks  the  sln-ii;.'  hearts  of  pines,    v,  hn.se  <  able 
Held  out  a  thousand  storms,  a  thousand  thuni 
And  so  m;u!e  mightier,  takes  whole  villages 
Upon  his  back,  and  in  that  heat  of  pride, 
Charges  slrong  towns,  towers,  castles,  palaces, 
And  layes  them  desolate. 

Beanm.  $  Flelch.  Philaster, 


noted  to  soupc 
ull  spirits. 
ejh.  Languages. 


r  souping  in  side  robes  of  royalty, 

t  erst  did  skrub  in  lousy  brokery. 

Bp.  Hall. 


ting  tor 


SOOT.  ^  Fr.Suye;  Dut.Soet;  A.  S.  Snot, 
Soo'ty.  >  sooth,  which  Skinner  derives  from 
Soo'tif.d.  J  the  A.  S.  Seoth-an,  Ger.  and  Dut. 
Sied-en,  to  boil,  to  seethe ;  but  his  reason  is  too 
remote.  Soot  may  be  smoke,  sod  or  sodden^ 
together;  condensed.  See  the  quotation  from 
Boyle. 

Sooty  is,  consequentially,  black. 


And  this  will  appear,  let  the  subject  matter  of 
what  it  will,  either  the  atmosph-  re  in  gross,  or  th 
part  thereof,  or  .vmi^i-mw.  panicles  of  Undies,  as  s> 
or  whatever  else  the  philosopher  may  think  it. 

Derham.  P/iysico-2'httology, 


sounds  be 
nne  f,.ncy, 


er.   Troil.  8f  Cres. 


But  It  U  the  pret 
er  ivory  hand  his 
ngers  combing  his 

iest  spectacle  to  see  her  stroaWng  with 
collied  cheeks,  and  with  her  snowy 

Careut.  Ccclum  Britannicum, 

Sont  also,  though  thin 
ied  to  be  a  very  good  cc 

ne.  spread  in  a  field  or  garden,  is 
Bacon.  Naturoll  HUlorie,  $  597. 

Then  can  he  term 
Lady  and  queen. 
But  she  all  ,„„tij 
She's  white  as  mo 

nd  \ 

irty  ill-fac'd  bride 
rgin  deily'd; 

s  milk,  or  flakes'  new 
Bii.  Hull.  Satir 

s,  b.  i.Sat.  7. 

When  wood  being  1 


i  cloke. — Chapman. 

a  chimney  is  dissipated  by 


which  is  so  far  from  being  any  .me  of  the  punciples  of  the 
wood,  that  you  may  by  a  further  analysis  separate  five  or 
six  distinct  substances  from  it  —  Boyle,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.52fi- 

But  see  the  fading  many-colour'd  woods, 

Shade  deepening  over-shade,  the  country  round 

Imbrown;  a  crowded  umbrage,  dusk,  and  dun, 

Of  every  hue,  from  wan-declining  green 

To  sooty  dark.  Thomson.  Autumn, 

The  distant  Seres  first  behold  thee  flow  ; 

Nor  yet  thy  spring  the  distant  Seres  know 
'Midst  sootu  Elhmps.  in'\t,  i],y  ciin.int  roams; 
The  sooty  Ethiops  wonder  whence  il  comes. 

Roue.  Lacan.  Phanalia,  b.  x. 

With  the  dirt  they  appear  nearly  as  black  as  a  negroe; 
and  according  to  our   best  discoveries,  the  skin  itself  is  of 

colate  colour. — Cook.   Pint  Voyage,  b   ii.  c.  6. 

SOOTE,  i.e.  Sweet,  (qv.) 


He  Canterbury  Tal*s,\ 


Lo.  how  finely  the  graces 

To  the  instrument: 
They  daumen  oetfly,  and  singen 


Spenser.  The  Sheplieaid's  Calender.  April. 


A.  S.  Snlh,  true ;  ge- 
snfk  inn,  to  affirm,  to  prove, 
to  verefie,  or  avcrrc,  (Scun- 
ner.) 

Truth  is  that  whirh  a 
man  troweth  or  thinketh  ; 
and  soth  or  socp//t  may  be 
that  whUh  a  man  sayeth. 

To  snoth-say,  is— to  tell 
or  say  the  truth,  to  foretell 
or    predict,    (the    truth;) 


SOOTH,  or 
Soth,  n.  Sr  v. 
Soo'thly. 
Sooth-fast. 

SOO'THPASTNESS. 

Soo'thness. 
Sooth. 
Soo'thsaw. 
Soo'thsay.  n. 
Soo'thsayer. 
Soo'thsaving. 
generally  to  foretell. 


For,  as  me  may  t 

Vor  the  snthuast  God,  tho  he  jse,  that  we  nolde,  vor 

nothyng, 
Fr2m  otire  synne  vs  wyth  drawe,  ne  that  non  prince,  ne 

[kyng] 
Ne  mjgte  brynge  vs  out  of  the  lond.  Id  p.  253. 

Mid  wuche  bodi  dar  y  come  In  tlii  sigt  ene. 
That  bi  nom  the  my  n  frensdiipe  fur  thi  sol  finesse  al  clene? 
Id.  p.  3.5. 
He  ligges  at  Wynchestre,  the  soth  it  is  to  seie. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  28. 


)  science  sothlilhe.  1 


hath  euerlastinge  lyf. —  Wichf.  Jon,  c.  6. 


soo 


Which  eamen  and  deyen  to  him  maister  we  -witcn  that 
thou  an  iot&ftut  and  reckist  not  of  my  man  for  neither 
thou  bil'oldist  into  the  face  of  man  but  thou  techist  the  wey 
of  Gud  in  trutlie.— Wc/i/.  Mark,  a.  12. 

Therfore  stonde  pheand  be  she  trird  ahouteshoure  leendis 
in  sottif>ishn\i«:  ;;nd  cloihid  with  t be  liaburioun  of  riglitwys- 
nesse.-Zrf    Efrsies,  c.  G. 

He  was,  I  trow,  a  twenty  winter  old, 

And  I  was  fourty,  if  I  shal  say  lo/fc, 

But  yet  I  had  ithvav  a  coltes  loth 

Chaucer.   The  W,f  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6182. 




Had  anveartlilv  spirit 

Gluen  this 

uggesii  m  :    it'  our   priests,   or  soothsayers, 

challeng 

Of  prophets. 

t'might  hold  it  false;    and  be  the  rather 

mnv'd 

To  keepe  un- 

pailace, but  these  eares,  and  these  selfc  eyes 

approved 

It  was  a  goddesse. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 

Theophilus  a 

learned  bishop  of  Alexandria  having  fallen 

into  their  ham 

s  was  so  roughly  u"  .1  i.v  i  ):..:■,.  that  ere  he 

could  get  out  of  their  fingers,  lie  was  fain  to  use  his  wits 

Some  saitien.  that 
Whan  that  we  bei 
He  goth  ful  nigh 


e.  I  l 


Id.   The  ll'if  of  Bathes  Tale,  ' 
Right  as  the  Friday,  solhli/  for  to  tell. 
Nov  shineth  it.  ami  nuw  it  raineth  fast, 
Eight  so  gan  gery  Venus  overcast. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  • 
"J.ooke  than"  (quod  she)  "  thou  perseuer  in  my  t 


But  now  know  I  in  very  salhfashiers,*. 
That  in  gret  lordship,  if  I  me  v,  el  avise, 
Ther  is  gret  servitude  in  sondry  »■  se 

Id    The  Clerkes  Tale,  V.  SG71. 
Solhlij.  a  man  may  change  bis  ptirpos  and  his  cotiseil,  if 
Id  '  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
Tihuree  answered  ;  "  Saith  thou  th  is  to  me 

Id.   The  Second  Nooms  P,, isles  Talc,  v.  15,738. 
Tbou  must  dis^ouer  all  thy  worching, 

How  thou  seruest.  ami  ..r'v.h.,t  thing. 

Beii  all  to  heaten  and  to  draw.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Both  soolh<au-es  and  lesings  —  Id.  House  of  Fame,  b.  ii. 


Or  what  trueth  can  be  spoken   of  a  lyar?     Sothsainge, 
ritchcrafle,  sorcery  and  dreamynge  is  hut  vauyte.  '  "™=  ' ■' 

Bible,  IS5\.  Eccles.  c.34.      'scanoth 


SOP 

SOP,  n.  )  Sop,  the  n.  upon  which  the  verb 
Sop,  v.  f  is  formed.  Is  (Tooke)  the  past  part. 
of  A.  8.  verb,  £>ip-an,  to  sip.  And  the  A.  S. 
"  Sip-an,  or  si/p-an,  is  to  soften  by  steeping  in 
liquor,  to  soke  or  wash  in  water  or  other  liquor," 
(  Somnor. ) 

That  which  is  sokctl,  or  steeped  ;  (met.)  a 
sweet  or  savoury  morsel.  See  the  quotation  from 
Dryden  for  the  origin  of  this  latter  application. 

Jhesus  answeride,  he  it  is.  to  whom  1  schal  areebe  a  sop 
of  breed,  and  whanne  he  had  wett  bred,  be  gaf  to  Judas  of 
Symount  of  Scariolh  —  II  ultf.  Jon,  c.  13. 
Jesus  aunswered.  he  it  is  to  whom  I  geue  a  s 
'  ftaue 


-Bible,  1351.  76. 


.Judos 


Many  report  that  a  ce 

tain  soothsayer  forewarned  him  of 

danger  which  thrt 

in  the  ides  of  March. 

at  when   the  day  v 

muse,  he  called  to  the  soothsay 

r.  and  sai'!.  laughing, 

ides  of  March  are 

which  he  answered, 

softly, 

'  Yes  i  but  they  at 

Languor 

le.  Plutarch.  Ciesar. 

Dear 

was  the  kindlie  lo 

ve  which  K. 

thrin  bore 

This 

She 

vas  her  genius  and 

her  counsel 

*'         jr            el 

he  go. — Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 


Ne  whiche  i 

For  solhrlid 
And  durst  s 


This  paytiim  > 
His  hanries  1 r 


Ami  sai  is:  I)  hurtle  .».'■  I.:  '  ::<, 
That  louest  all  i u nl wiseuesse, 
Unto  thy  dome  lorde  1  appele. 


Turbe 

euill    anr]  of 


;,;H£,,ight 

i  iiife 

Vpon  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  Arhundle. 

rneth  he  to  lieware  of  witchcraft,  6or- 


Now  I  bethink  me, 

Some  other  means  I  have  which  may  be  us'd, 

"Which  mice  of  Melibreus  old  I  learnt. 

The  soolhesl  shepherd  that  e'er  pip'd  on  plains. 

Milton.  Comus. 
Ne  soothliehe  it  is  easie  for  to  read 
Where  now  on  earth,  or  how.  lie  may  be  found; 
For  be  ne  wonneth  in  one  eerteine  stead, 
But  restlesse  walketh  all  the  world  arownd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 
And  it  came  to  passe,  as  we  went  to  prayer,  a  certain 
datunsell   possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination,   met  us  : 
which  brought  her  masters  much  gain  by  sooth-saying. 


Slie-.ves.  visions    w..,/,-™  7.<.  anil  prophesies; 
And  all  that  fained  is,  as  leasings.  tales,  and  lies. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quccne,  b.  ii   c.  i 


.  grvfoi 


■  |  r-.y. 


i  in  hi,  flight, 

That  would  ins  itghtliili  ravine  rend  away  : 

With  hnlenus  Inirnrlinth  tug.  ther  slnight. 

And  souce  so  si  re,  that  thev  the  heavens  affray  ; 

The  wise  <   ntliMiii-  i.  seeing  so  sad  sight. 

Th' amazed  vulgar  telles  of  wanes  and  mortal  light. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c. ! 


Through  iv  , 


Syr  ]\Tarlyn, 

SOOTHE,  ».  1         A.  S.   Gr-sothian.    nssrntiri. 
Sooth,  n.  j  blandiri.  Skinner  thinks  from 

Soo'thf.r.  >  the    A.  S.  Soth,   verus,   true, 

Soo'tiiing,  n.        (see.  Sooth,)  q.d. — to  receive 
Soo'thingly.   J  as  true;  to  assent  to  or  ap- 
prove   as    true,    whatever    another   says.       The 
Goth.  Solhi/nn.   ga-sotln/an,   saturare,    satiare,    to 
satisfy,  may  be  the  origin. 

To  assent  to,  to  please,  flatter  by  assenting  ; 
to  flatter  ;  to  please,  to  gratify  ;  to  assuage,  to 
lull,  to  allnv. 

Words  of  sooth.— soothing  words,  (Shakespeare.) 
The  laughter-loving  dame  discern'd  her  mov'd  mind,  by 


sake) set  a 
t  away  for  a 


Thus  laboureth  he,  til  thai  the  day  can  dawe, 
And  than  he  taketii  up  a  s<j>  in  fine  clarre, 
And  14. .-].:.[  i,i  I..     !"  'J  :  ii.-ni  sittetli  he. 

Chauctr.    the  Marchuntcs  Tale,  \ 

.971fi. 

0  soppe  of  sorrowe  sou  it  en  into  care. 

Id.  The  Complaint  of  Crescide. 

A  Frankelein  wa 

in  this  ennapagnje ; 

Of  his  complexion  he  was  sanguin, 

Wei  lu\ed  1,^  by  tlie  .....rwe  n  ■■■■■/<  in  win. 

Id.  Pr«I.  to  the  Canteibury  Tales, 

v.  514. 

The  bathes  were 

than  araied 

..v  .1 

iqin 

ft.  Idler. 


Con.  A.  b.  v. 

le. 
,'.*  Triumph  on  Earth. 


t  goddesse  poure  could 
1  chide,  whoom  Venus 


Ci:iji.w:'i.  Homer.  Iliad. 


ri  uihle  ii.ii>y.  tl.rlft.  ti.e  hiit'on-lintclielor, 
t-vvilliam,  sups-in-wiite,  tiie  campion. 

Drayton.  Poly  Otbion.  8.  15. 
Cerberus,  when  he  had  received  the  top,  permitted 
to  pass  freely  to  Elysium. 

'Dryden.  Postscript  to  the JEneie. 
s  are  however  several  kinds  of  fruit,  besides  those 
been  alre.'nly  mentioned  :   particularly  the  sweet 


1  loves  him  in  his  maw,  loaths  in 
;  soothes,  and  yeas  and  nays  on  eit 


•  too  suddenly  1 


Cromwell. 
of  the  archbishop  being  greatlie  soothed 


Rich.  Oh  God,  oh  God.  that  ere  this  tongue 

That  layd  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  inn  prowd  man,  should  take  it  olfa/am- 
With  words  of  sooth  —Shakes.  Rich.  II.  Art  i 


The  godlike  man  they  found 

Pleas'd  with  the  solemn  harp's  harmoniattfl  - 

(The  well  wrought  harp  from  ronnuer'ri  The 

Or  ;  nhsh'ii  siller  was  its  costly  frame)  : 


The  3  Spanish  Indians,  who  were  very  shy  at  first,  began 
to    be  more    hold,  and   drawing    nearer,   us'.eil    1  tally  silly 

as    many  falshoods,    purposely  to   draw    them   into   their 
Clutches.— Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1684. 


Saered  history  lias  acquainted  us  with  the  power  of  music 
over  the  passions,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  the  verse  as 
well  as  the  lyre  of  David  was  able  to  soothe  the  troubled 
spirits  to  repose.— i'nojr,  Ess.  51. 


p.  which  is  well  1 

SOPH. 

SO'PHI. 

So'piitc. 

So'PHlSM. 
So'PHIST. 
Sn'pHISTER. 
SO'PDISTER,  V. 
SOPHI'STICK. 
SlJPHl'STIC.lL. 
Sl.PHl'sTICAU.Y. 
SOPIII'STICATE,  V. 
SOPHI'STIPATB,  llll 

Sopiiistica'tiom.' 

PoPIll'sTlCATOIt. 


Cot*.  -Firs!  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

Fr.  Sip/ne.  sophisme ; 
It.  Sofisma  ,.  Sp.  Sophis- 
mer ;  Lat.  Sophisma  .■  Gr. 
2o<pto-ua.  from  o-odua,  wis- 
dom ;  aotpia-T-ns,  a  teacher 
of  wisdom,  a  name  arro- 
gated to  themselves  by  a 
sect  of  pretenders.  ( See 
the  quotation  from  North, 
and  from  Sydenham's 
Plato,  and  a  specimen 
from  SirT.  More.)  and 
as  these  men  supplied 
their  want  of  wisdom  and 
useful  knowledge  by  sub- 
tlety of  disputation,  hence  a  sophism  is  — 

A  subtle  fallacy  ;  a  fallacy,  a  deception  in  argu- 
I  metit.      To  sophisticate, — 

j      To  practise  fallacy  or  deception  :  to  counterfeit 
(the  truth  1 ;  to  counterfeit,  to  falsify,  to  corrupt 
the  purity  or  genuineness,  to  adulterate. 
j      The  foule  chorle.  that  for  his  couetise, 
1       Had  him  bttraied.  wiih  his  xphislrie. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women. 
First  I  say.  that  in  their  owne  sophistry  a  similitude  is 
I  the  worst  and  fehh  si  ar  urn,  nt  that  1  in  he  and  proueth  lest 
and  soonest  deceauelh.— ryndii/V.    Wurhes,  p.  171. 

Although  this  argument  be  a  very  sophisme.  yet  is  there 
neither  one  rule  in  i.  ;>;/,/, :,  tliat  can  prone  this  argument, 
nor  yet  one  sophister  so  foolish  as  to  grauiit  it. 

Frylh.   IforlM,  p.  44. 

Forlyke  wyse  as  though  a  soph^.sier  woulde  with  a  fonde 
argumente,  prone  vnlo  a  symple  soule.  that  two  egges  wer 
thre,  heeause  that  there  is  one,  and  there  be  twavie,  and 
one  and  twayne  make  three:  yt  simple  vnlearned  man, 
though  he  larke  learnyng  to  soyle  hys  fond  argument :  hatho 
'    ynough  to  laugh  thereat,  and  to  eat  the  two  eggea 


SOP 

tJnto  whome  the  lord  Cobhani  thus  answered:  It  is  well 
MOphhtred  of  you  fOFBOOth.  Preposterous  are  your  Judge- 
ments euermore.  For  as  the  Prophet  Esay  Raith,  ve  iudge 
euill  good,  and  good  euill  —Fox.  Aales.  Hen.  P.p.  517. 

By  your  workes  we  iudge  you  and  your  zeale  to  righteous- 


zeale  of  right 
Sophistical 


Skeiton.   The  Croivne  of  Laurcll. 
t  on  my  helmet  weare 

-:■:  that  in  my' shield 

Minerue  contain, 

kirn,',  then  any  here. 

■lain,:  Auctars.  Death  of  Zoroas. 

:heir  song  of  peace, 


Come  fight  with  me,  tha 
Ajiolloes  laurell  both  for 


T' approve  the 
Fourthly.  That 


well    as   a!)suluit-iy  |  eil'cct,   includes  necessary  existence 

M-re.  Antidote  ayrtinst  Atheism,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  A] 

Rut  those  that  came  aitheRce,  having  mingled  it  fphi 


That  would  sophisticate  imply 

Both  are  unlawful,  I  deny.— Hudibrai,  pt.  I.  c.  1. 

Duke.  Speak  plainly  your  intent. 
I  love  not  a  sophisticated  truth, 
With  an  allay  of  lye  in't. 

Dryden.   The  Assignation,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 
Even  when  the  materials  imployed  about  experiments 

has  produced  them,  or  art  ought  to  prepare  them;  even 
then,  1  say,  there  may  be  a  very  considerable  disparity 
betwixt  concretions  of  the  same  kind  and  name. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

It  is  scarcely  imaginable  to  him,  that  has  not  been  very 
conversant  with  the  drugs  and  simples  sold  in  shops,  how 
generally  they  are  adulterated  by  the  fraudulent  avarice  of 
the  sellers,  especially  if  they  be  such,  whose  preciousness 
may  make  their  s>.phisticntiun  very  beneficial  to  them,  that 
practice  it.— Id.  lb    vol.  i.  p.  319. 

Last  see  him  waging  with  the  fools  of  rhyme 


Dunce  al'te 


sophs  and  cits, 


Beaux,  doctors,  tern 
Condemn Yl  to  suffer 

Thompson.  On  Mr.  Pope's  Works, 
soph  at  Cambridge,  Pope  was  about  his 


translation  of  Homers  tin 


We 


Jort, 


Lastly,  that  these  ; 


in   their  sophistic  sub- 
Millon.  Of  Toleration. 

He  11  It'rbp  thes 
Cmnfngham. 

The  wicked  m 

The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  iii. 

He  is  rattling 

t  fear  truth  should  lie  long  overwhelmed 
lams  of  falsehood;  it  will  always  rise  at  last 
:r  the  strongest  opposition. 

Search.   Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.   Introd. 
This  branch  produced 


■  Majesty  Geo.  IT. 


SOR 

and  taste  of  opi 


powers  dependii 


Iterations  on  different  p; 
Pleas'd  if  my  rl 


im.  Vnderst. 
ist  measure  keeps, 
my  reader  sleeps. 


Cowpcr.  Progress  of  Errour. 
SO'RCERER.  ^  Fr.Soraer,-  Lat. Sorlitor, 
So'rceress.  I  a  caster  of  lots,  (sorles,)  soro, 

So'rcerous.  /  frntn  aup-eiv,trnhere,  to  draw. 

So'rcebv.  J   Witches,   in  foretime  called 

lot-tellers,  now  commonly  called  sorcerers.  Cata- 
logue of  English  printed  books,  1595,  (cited  by 
Tooke. ) 

A  teller  of  lots,  of  fortune,  of  fates;  a  witch  or 
wizard ;  an  enchanter. 

And  some  Jewes  seiden.  whith  sorcerie  he  wronhre. 

fieri  Plouhmdn,  p.  312. 
The  mother  was  on  elfe  by  aventnre 
Ycome,  by  chnrmes  or  by  rorcerfe, 

Chaucer.    The  Mm  of  Lima  Tale,  V.  5174. 


That  cmithen  do  th 
Of  men  and  cliauuj 
Ofarrmagike  iorce, 


Whiche  is  the  goddes: 
She  that  was  prompt 

aylyfe,  or  leie  officer,  c: 
nd  sorseryes  thai  sbuld 


alyi.se. 


ie—  Id.   lb. 


s.   poysened    vi 
-i?«/e.  English  i 


y  had  the 


Cowley.    Essay  on  Ay,  ,ca 


greatest.— South'.    Wealth  of  Nations,  1 

SO'PITE,  v.  j  Fr.  Soporal,  soporifere  , 
So'porated,  adj.  I  U.Snporifero  ■  Lat.  Soporus, 
So'forous.  V  so poriferus,  from  f  opor  ,■  G r. 

Sopori'eerous.  Yirap,     tn'st'o     vera,    (either 

Sopori'fick.  J  sleeping  or  waking;)    Gr. 

TVeto-flat.  subesse.      See  Scaliger  in  Vossius. 

Scporiferous, — bearing    or    bringing   sleep,  or 

sleepiness,  drowsiness  ;   sleepy,  drowsy. 

Sopite, — to  lull  to  sleep ;  to  still,  to  quiet,  to 


after-deceptions,  is  the  pe.tinaeious  adherence  of  many  of 
these  first  impressions  to  our  garduate  understandings. 

GlamiU.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing  c.  8. 
7  cordially  commend,  that  the  s„[,l,isli,'„l„rs  of  wine  may 
suffer  punishment  above  anv  ordinary  thief. 

Whilaker.  Blood  of  the  Grape,  (1654,)  p.  107. 
This  narrow  search  which  ail  their  soules  must  sift, 
No  subtle  wit  by  s„pl,,sl,  ),  can  shift. 

Stirling.   Domes-day.   Seventh  Houre. 


at  I 


more  sfporifemus  than  opium,  and  soon 

to  a  dead  sleepe,  that  he  shall  never  rise 

Holland.  Plinie, 

I  suppose,  that-the  sopor iferans  medicin* 


The  sec. 

'J'.i  have 


All 


died 


the 


Wisdom  of  Sirach,   ( 

Dr.  Harris.  On  the  Fiflij-third  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  p.  256. 


bestow  a  few  words  upon  ir — B<l,"</I"„/.,'    Fragment;;,  §  Ml. 

A  set  of  men,  smitten,  not  with  the  love  of  wisdom,  hut 
of  fame  and  glory,  men  of  great  natural  ability's,  notable 
industry  and  boldness,  appeared  in  Greece;  and  assuming 


Bacon.  Naturatl  Historic,  §  375. 

Many  differences  and  disputes  arising  concerning  religion, 

which  were  not  then  quite  s. .,,;,,;!.  our  author  l'meius,  who 

w;.s  only  a  spectator,  laid  aside  Itis  trade,  and  totally  applied 

himself  to  the  study  of  sacred  letters. 

Wood.  Athena?  Oxon.  vol.  i. 

His  grace  [Ahbot]  hath  formerly  shewed   his  dislike  of 

them   both,  and   hearing  that  you'  (W.  Page]  take  up  tbe 

bucklers  in  a  theam  of  so  small  necessity,  and  of  so  great 

II  draw  a  new   reply   (foi 

idle  spectator)  and  beget 


Cowley    The  Plagues  of  Egypt. 


opoiati.  Humcr.  Odyssey, 

•nd,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  33. 
eath  not  only  the  sot 

aws.  both  before  and 


is  much  offended  that  ynu  do  stickle  and  keep  on 
Mu-slions.  which  may  he  better  sopited  and  silenced 
ilained  and  drawn  into  sidings  and  partakings 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii. 
a  resurrection  as  this,  Plotinus.  (though  perhaps 

some  cause  to  affirm,  that  ir  would  he  hut  a  resurrection'  to 
another  sleep  ;  the  sou]  seeming  not  to  be  thoroughly  aw'Ake 
here,  but  as  It  were  snporalcd,  with  the  dull  steams  and 
opiatick  vapours  of  this  gross  body. 

Cuduiorlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  795. 
In    small  syncopes  it  may  perhaps  rouse  the  snirits  a  I 


SORD,  i.e.  Sward,  (qv.) 
Pol.  This  is  the  prettiest  low-h 


The] 


Talc,  Art  i 


the  I 


Sydenham.  Plato.  Dialogues,  vol.  i.  p.  19.  Note  6.  ] 


1  ineffectual  remedy 


Ilusttc  of  grass.e  surd.  Mtlton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

SO'RDID.     ^       Fr.Sordide;   It.  Sdrdido;   Sp. 

Sordidly.       }Sordido:     Lat.  Sordidus,   from 

So'rdidnfss.  J  sordes,  perhaps  the  Gr.  Zoipos,  a, 
heap,  (amixen.lsc.  of  filth. 

Filthy  or  foul,  dirty,  (met.)  abject,  mean,  base; 
covetous  of  filthy  lucre. 

Amongst  them  all  she  placed  him  most  low. 


I  faerie  Quecne,  b.  v.  c.  6. 


son 


Nor  by  alternate  shreds  i 

S.r,',,//,  shifting  hands  i 

Croshaui.   The  Gt;i 


light 

li  shades  and  night. 

us  Epiphany  of  our  Lord  God. 


There  is  a  second  sort  of  matter  affecting  ulcers,  that  i 

thick,  generated  of  abundance  of  gross  tough  humours,  an 

rendering  the  ulcer  foul ;    whence  it  is  tailed  a  sound  ulcet 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  it.  c.  1 


thing  I 


-Water  laud.    Works, 

►r  three  vol.  were  offered 


of   giMiranc 

Motives  of  avarice  had  pre 
Juilas  to  conspire  with  his  m; 


SORE.n,//. 


S  .'ttA 


S  I'-rrtv 


him  [Pelham]  by  such 
six  pence  a  peice.  such  is  the  sordidness 
verty. —  Wood.  Alhence  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

led  upon  the  sordid  mind  of 
;r's  enemies  against  his  life. 
Bp.  Horstey,  vol  ii.  Ser.  19. 

But  he  who  reads  and  considers  duly  the  lerv  striking 
ions  in  Lord  Melcombe's  Diary,  will 
;  the  venality  in  its  full  growth,  and 

i  from  low  to  high  life. 

Knox.  Spirit  of  Despotism. 

Sorrow,  sorrowful,  — 
A.S.  Sort/e.  soroj all;  Dut. 
Stroke,  soryhrualiyh  .•  Ger. 
S<>ry  ;   Sw.  Sort/.    Skinner 

s  tys  of  sore,  adj from  A  S. 

Stvrer.  swar  ;  Dan.  Scar  : 
Dut.  S'caer  ;  Ger.  Scliwer, 
_  gravis,  molestus,  diffidlis. 
All,  I  believe,  contracted 
from  the  L:tt.  Secerns.  Sore, 
the  n  and  sore,  the  adv.  he 
refers  to  the  adj.  Junius 
has  three  Greek  origins, 
aoipos,  cumulus.  \\zvjpa,seabics, 
or  aup-itv,  trnhere.  Under 
the  words  sorrow  and  sorry, 
Sknner  refers  to  the  A.S.  verbs  Surian,  snryian, 
t'ol  re.  soryian,  curare,  and  to  the  Dut.  and  Ger. 
Synonyms',  hut  concludes  all  to  be  from  the  adj. 
tore.  '  Tooke  thinks  sorrow,  sorry,  sore,  are  one 
word,  with  one  meaning,  and  by  change  of  the 
ell  itacteristie  y  to  o.  are  the  past  part,  of  the  A.  S. 
Syrw-an.  si/rrwan,  syrc-tciun,  to  vex,  to  molest,  to 
cause  mischief.  In  A.  S.  written  Sorw,  sorwe, 
sorh,  sorhy.  snre,  sar;  in  Old  Eng.  Sorwe,  soreice, 
soor.  Sic. '  And  the  word  was,  and  is,  the  general 
name  for — 

Any  malady,  or  disease,  or  mischief,  or  suffering ; 

any    thing generally — by   which   one   is    vexed, 

grieved  or  mischieved.      Sore,  the  adj. — 

C msing  pain,  anguish,  or  distress ;  painful,  dis- 
tressing, afflicting.      Sore,  the  adv  — 
Painfully,  distressingly,  excessively. 
Sorrow, painfulness  of  mental  suffering;  an- 
guish, distress,  affliction  ;  vexation,  painful  regret. 
(  See  the  quotation  from  Cogan. )     Spenser  forms 
upon  the  adj.  or  past  part,  the  verb  To  sore. — 
To  cause  to  be  sore  ;  also,  to  vex,  to  trouble. 
Sorry, — grievous,  mischievous,  causing  grief  or 
mischef;    c.tusing    pain    or   regret;    regretting; 
vexatious,  troublesome  ;  not  worth  the  trouble,  or 
pains  ;   worthless,  mean,  poor. 

His  axe  tho  he  to  hym  com.  so  grisliche  he  schok  &  faste. 
That  the  kyng  quakede  &:  ys  men,  so  joreheo  wereagaste. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  24. 
And  God  wole,  that  men  ofte  in  wraththe  &  in  sore. 
That  after  here  grele  wraththe  here  loue  be  the  more. 

Id.  p.  55. 
This  worde  dude  much  soru-e  this  seli  olde  kyng. 

Id.   p.  33. 
Tho  this  kvng  hadtle  go  a  houte  in  such  sorw/ul  cas, 
At  the  last  he  com  to  Caric,  there  ys  dogter  tval. 

Id.  p.  35. 
The  rede,  as  for  sorinesse.  by  turnede  hym  atten  ende, 
And  assailede  the  wyte,  S;  made  hym  abac  wende. 

Id.  p.  131. 
That  tyme  at  Westmynster  Harald  sore  seke  lay. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  52. 
Now  of  tine  sorowes.  that  git  not  endid  are, 
Henry  in  his  writyng  telles  what  thei  ware.— Id.  p.  7. 

The  wiche  is  callid  caritas.     Cristes  owen  fode 
Aud  lolacelh  alle  soulet.  torghfut  in  purgatorie. 

fieri  etouhman,  p.  305. 


SOU 

Forwhat  cause  blame  hem  sore,  that  thei  be  boole  in  feith. 
WtcLif.  Tyte,  c.  1. 
And  thei  ful  son/  bigunnen  ech  bi  him  self  to  seye,  Lord 
rher  I  am?— Id.  Matthew,  c.  26. 
And  they  were  ccctadynge  mnwfttt,  and  beganne  euerye 
ne  of  them  to  saye  vnto  hym  :  Is  it  I  maister  ? 

Bible,  1551.  Ib. 


I  1 

■inaad.  soroirf id,  butforghe  weren  maad  sormtful  to  penaunce. 

WioHf.  2  Coryntli.  c.  7. 

Wherior  though  I  made  you  sory  with  a  letter.     I  repent 

not:  thoughe  I  dyd  repent.     For  I  perceaue  that  that  same 

But  I  nowe  reioyce,  not  that  ye  were  sort/,  but  that  ye  so 
sorowed,  that  ye  repented. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  greet  wepyng  of  alle  men  was  maad.  and  they  felden 
ontheneckenf  p'.ul  nnr]  kissiden  hym.  and  sorewiden  moost 
in  the  word  that  he  seide.  for  thei  schulen  no  more  se  his 
face—  Wict  if.  Dcdis,  c.  20. 

And  they  wepte  all  ahoundantlye  and  fell  on  Paul's  necke 
and  kyssed  hym,  sor-wino  mostenf  all  for  the  wordes  whiche 
he  spake,  that  they  shoulde  s 


SOR 

He  now,  to  prove  his  late-renewed  might, 
High  brandishing  his  brmht  denw-burriing  blade. 
Upon  his  crested  seal;,  so  snre  did  smite, 
That  to  the  scull  a  va-.  nm«  wound  it  made: 
The  deadly  dint  his  dulled  sences  all  dismaid. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene.h.i.  c.ll. 
He  from  that  deadly  throw  made  no  defence, 


lull,  his  iii-art,  v,  Inch  it  <,.d  s«iehj  gryde 

Id.  lb.  b.iii.c.9. 

There  also  those  two  Pandionian  maides, 

Calling  on  Itis.  His  evermore. 

"Whom,  wretched  boy,  they  slew  with  guiltie  blades ; 

For  whome  the  Thracian  king  lamenting  sore, 

Turn'd  to  a  lapwing,  fowlie  them  upbraydes. 

And  fluttering  round  about  them  still  does  snre- 

Id.   Virgil's  Gnat. 

Nay.  this  removing  and  replanting  of  them  is  the  proper 
cure  of  many  .*"r<j>/c  a.  fur  lYum  that  time  forward,  subject 
they  will  not  be  to  those  injuries  that  use  to  infest  them. 


The 


aOii 


Bible,  1551.  lb. 
penaunce   into 


Wrath  was  the  prince,  and  s>.ru 
That  he  so  wilfully  refused  grac 


.  Faerie  Queene, 
place  devoyd. 


jut  sorowe  of  the  world  ■ 

Wictif.  2  Corynth.  c. 
For  godly  torow  causeth  repentaunce  vnto  saluacion  n> 
d  bee  repented  of:  when  worldly  sorow  causeth  death. 

Bible,  1551  7 
And  whanne  the  younge  man  had  herde  these  wordis  1 
rente  awey  sorowfttl  for  he  hadde  manj 


Only  the  intellect,  withouten  more. 

That  dwelled  in  his  herte  sike  and  sore, 
Gnu  fei.len.  whan  ilie  herle  Telle  deth  ; 
Dusked  his  eyen  two.  end  failled  his  hreth. 

Chaucer.   The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  2S05. 

For  certes 
e.— Id.  Th 

the  flesl 

roeeiteth  ayenst  thesplrife  :  and  ever 
the  flesh  is,  the  sorier  may  the  soule 
s  Tale. 

She  said,  certes,  that  she  sorrv  was, 

That  he  hath  had  such  perill  and  such  caas. 

Id.    The  Legend  of  Dido. 

For  in  sw 

che  cas  wimmen  have  swiche  sorwe, 

Ore 


.  :..1'l 


That  atte  lastc  certainly  they  die. 

Id.    The  Knightes  Talc, 
How  gret  a  sorwe  sutTereth  now  Arcite 
He  wepeth,  waileth,  cricth  pitously.— Id.  lb.  v.  1 


This  Hercules  hym  threw 
Lyggende  there  vpon  the 


The  women  ant!  the  c 


With  many  a  j..r»>  hertcs  thought 
Of  hem  wliiche  or  her  body  bore 
The  children  had. 

/,;.  lb.  b 

She  snwe  hir  father  forme  and  sike, 

Id.  Ib.  b 

For  though  I  he  my  seluen  strange, 
Enuie  maketh  myn  hert  change, 
That  I  am  sorou-fulli)  hesladde 
Of  that  1  tee  another  gladde 
With  hir. 

Id.  Ib.  b 

Mourne  not,  < 


Which  greater  grew,  the  more  she  did  contend, 
And  almost  rent  her  tender  hart  in  tway 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucen^  h.  £  c.  T. 
Such  is  the  weakenesse  nfatl  mortall  hope; 
So  tickle  is  the  state  of  earthly  tilings. 
That,  ere  they  come  unto  their  aymed  scope, 
They  fall  too  short  of  our  fraile  reckonings, 
And  bring  us  bale  a:.d  bitter  sorrowing*. 

Id.  lb.  b,  vi.  c.  3. 
Why  yeeld  1  thus  to  plaints  and  sorrowings, 
As  if  all  hope  and  helpe  were  perisht  quite  I 

Fatrefax    Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  vi.  s  86. 

Where  they  express  no  more  than  drops  on  lilies; 
Hut  when  they  tail  in  storms,  they  bruise  our  hopes; 
Make  us  unable,  though  our  comforts  meet  us, 
To  hold  our  heads  up. 

Massinger.  A  Very  Woman,  Act  iii.  sc.  4.. 
Who  when  he  saw  his  sonne  so  ill  bedight— 
Was  inly  touched  with  compassion  dreare, — 
That  lie  these  words  hurst  fnrtli  ;    "Ah!  sory  boy, 
Is  tins  the  hope  that  to  my  hoary  heare 
Thou  brings. "—Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  3. 

Yet  goodness,  whose  inclnsure  is  but  flesh, 
Holds  out  oft  times  but  sorrili/. 

Beattm.  §•  Ftetch.  The  Nice  ValotiOi.Act  ii.  sc.  I. 
But  thnt  which  gladded  all  the  warrior-train. 
Though  most  were  sorel.i  wounded.  n..ne  were  slain. 

Dryden.   Paiamtm*  Arctic,  b.  iii. 
For  do  their  very  best,  they  cannot  fly, 
But  often  each  way  ].  ok,  and  often  *ureh/  sigh. 

Thomson.    Castle,  of  indolence,  c.  1. 
Grief  seiz'd  the  thunderer,  by  his  oath  eiigns'd; 
"  '  •  r..g*d. 


Wlii-rcfore  the  Scripture  was  geuen.  that  we  may  applye 

the  medicine  of  the  Scripture,  euery  man  ti  his  own  s-rrs. 

Tyndatl,   WorHes,  p.  3. 

And  incontynet  he  was  taken,  and  his  heed  stryken  off, 

wherof  many  fulkes  were  s»>ir>,  and  were  sore  dysplesed. 

Berners    Froissart.  Ctonycte,  vol. i.  c.  30. 
For  with  the  soreness  of  the  fall,  if  she  had  not  had  breath 
given  her,  she  had  delivered  a  foolish  soul  to  Pluto. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b  iv. 
Amazed  with  this  speech,  he  turned  his  eve  full  of  hum- 
ble sorrowfulness,  to  Pluloclea.— Id.  Ib.  b.  iii. 


shc-lc,  which  thrill  her  dung  hart, 
forth,  as  of  his  nwne  aceorde  ; 

which  lately  did  dispart 


Fell  s 

And  t 

Her  bleeding  hrest  and  ri 

Was  closed  up,  as  it  had  not  beene  sor'd. 

Spenser  Faerie  Que 
But  she  to  none  of  them  her  love  did  cast, 
Save  to  the  noble  knight,  sir  Scudamore, 
To  whom  her  loving  hart  she  linked  fast 


r  trouble  of  au  baiu 


limy.— Id.  76.  b.  Iii.  c.  6. 


sense  of  a  present  evil.— Locke.  Hum.  UnderxKh.il  c.  20. 

We  must  also  look  to  the  undoing,  as  well  as  we  can,  our 
fore-past  sins,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  God's  forgiveness 
of  them.  But  this  is  no  waj  in  the  world  to  bt-  done,  but 
by  meekly,  and  sorrowfully  confessing  them. 

Sharp,  vol.  v.  Dis.  C. 

It  may  he  a  comfortable  thought  to  us.  that  amidst  our  tor- 
consternation  at  The  advances  ol  a  pesiilmce  abroad,  there 
are  yet  many  great  and  excellent  designs  on  foot,  aiany 
coinine-oi.iiih-  charities  >.'oing  no.  promoted  and  encouraged 
by  some  ol  all  ranks  ami  orders  of  men,  through  the  whole; 
nation. — Waterl and.  Works,  vol  uii  p.  4j7. 

This  fort  was  but  sorrily  governed  when  I  was  there. 

Dampier.   J'oyaycx,  an.  TG90. 

Nay  indeed,  under  colour  of  relaxations,  they  [pleasures] 

are,  to  those  who  engage  thoroughly  in  them,  sore  fatigues. 

Seder,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

Such  is  the  good  man's  triumph  over  a  calamity  which, 

of  all  those  which  afflict  poor  mortals,  is  indeed  the  sorest* 

the  most  afflicting.— Knvx,  Ser.  2. 


SOR 

Sorrow  is  the  direct  opposite  of  joy.  It  expresses  a  mental 
Buffering,  under  the  privation  of  some  good  we  actually 
possessed,  or  concerning  which  we  entertained  a  pleasing 
expectation.— Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  c.  2. 

In  such  a  fine  mould  or  soil  as  that  of  those  more  southern 
regions,  agriculture  is  an  easy  art;  and  one  man,  with  a 
couple  oStorry  horses,  will  be  able,  in  a  season,  to  cultivate 
as  much  land  as  will  pay  a  pretty  considerable  rent  to  the 
proprietor,— Hume,  pt.  ii.  Ess.  1. 

SORE,  or  ^        Fr.   Saur ;     It.   Sduro,    which 
Soare,  n.     >  Ferrari    derives    from    Subrufus ; 
So'rel.       J  nearly    or    approaching    to   red. 
Subrufo,  sabro,  savro,  sceuro.     (See  Menage.     Le 
Ori^ini  d'ella  Ling.  Ital. )    A  stag  of  four  years  old 
is  called  a  sore,  and  of  three  a  sorel;  and  so  named 
(Skinner)  from  their  colour;    a  saturo  colore,  a 
strong  or  deep  colour. 
Foure  yoked  stedes  full  different  of  hewe; 
The  first  was  son!,  with  mane  as  reed  as  rose. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Creseide. 

Of  the  soare  faulcon  so  I  learne  to  flye, 

That  flags  a  while  her  fluttering  wings  beneath, 

Till  she  her  selfe  for  stronger  flight  can  breath. 

Spenser.  Of  Heauenhj  Bra/ilir. 

Now,  sir,  a  bueke  the  first  yeare  is  a  fawne,  the  second 

yeare  a  pricket,  the  third  yeare  a  sorell,  the  fourth  yeare  a 

soare,  the  fift  a  buck  of  the  first  head,  the  sixt  yeare  a  com- 

pleat  buck. 


Anonymous.   The  Relume  from  Pernassus,  Act  i 


The  vniiii'i  males  which  our  fallow  deere  doo  bring  fourth, 
.re  commonlie  named  according  to  their  seuerall  ages:  for 
In.-  lust  veere  it  is  a  fawne,  the  second  a  puckot,  the  third 
.serell,  the  fourth  a  soare,  the  fift  a  bucke  of  the  first  bead. 
Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 


As  many  goats,  and  nastie  swine  ;  an  hundred  fiftie  marcs 
All  sorrell,  most  with  sucking  foals. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 

SORITES.  Gr.  Zapcirris,  from  acopos,  a  heap, 
which  Cicero  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
Lat.  Acervalis,  from  acervus,  a  heap.  See  the 
quotation. 

The  word  sorites  denotes  an  heaping  up  together;  the 
syllogism  that  bears  this  name  contains,  as  it  were,  a  heap 
of  premisses,  ranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  attribute 
of  the  preceding  becomes  always  the  subject  of  the  following, 
till  the  conclusion  is  formed,  of  the  subject  of  the  first  of  the 
premisses,  and  the  attribute  of  the  last  of  them  reciprocally. 
Croasaz.  Art  of  Thinking,  pt.  iii.  c. ;). 

SORREL.  Fr.  Sorel,  surelle ;  A.  S.  Sure, 
sower,  (Skinner.) 

A  herb,  so  called  from  the  sourness  of  its  taste. 


Francis.  Horace,  1 


.  Sat.  4. 


SORT,  v.  Fr.  Sortir,  to  issue,  come  or  go 
forth.  (  See  Menage. )  It  is  probably  not  more 
than  a  consequential  usage  of  sort,  infra. 

To  issue,  to  come  or  bear  to  an  issue  or  event ; 
to  the  issue  or  event,  aimed  at  or  expected  to 
succeed. 

Por  where  destruction  I  do  once  pretend, 

All  that  man  doth,  still  sortc/h  to  that  end. 

Drayton.  Legend  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 

I  am  sure  sweet  Kate  this  kindness  merits  thankes. 
"What  not  a  word  ?  Nay  then  thou  lov'st  it  not : 
And  all  my  paines  is  sorted  to  no  proofe. 

Shakespeare.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

The  opinions  of  some  of  the  ancients,  that  blown  aires  do 
preserve  bodies,  longer  than  other  aires,  seemeth  to  me  pro- 
bable; for  that  the  blown  aires,  being  over-charged  and 
compressed,  will  hardly  receive  the  exhaling  of  any  thing, 
but  rather  repulse  it.  It  was  tried  in  a  blown  bladder, 
whereinto  flesh  was  juit,  and  likewise  a  flower,  and  it  sorted 
not.— Bacon.  Naturall  Historie,  §351. 


lised  betwixt  them,  would 
not  sort  to  anie  luckie  conclusion  for  his  purpose. 

Holinshed.  Historie  of  Scotland. 

Trinces,  in  regard  of  the  distance  of  their  rortune,  from 
that  of  their  subjects  &  servants,  cannot  gather  this  fruit, 
[friendship]  (except  to  make  themselves  capable  thereof) 
they  raise  some  persons,  to  be  as  it  were  companions,  and 
almost  equals  to  theselves,  which  many  times  sorteth  to  in- 
convenience.—Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Friendship. 
VOL.  IT. 


SOU 
SORT,  n.         \       Fr. Sort;  It.  Sdrte,  lot ;  Fr. 
Sort,  v.  Sorte  ;   It.  Sdrta,   kind,  both 

So'rtable.  from  the   Lat.  Sors,   perhaps 

So'rtal.  from    Gr.    *2,vp-€iv,   to    draw, 

So'rtance,         >  lot,  luck ;    state  or  condition 
So'rter.  allotted.     Sort, — used  (lit. ) 

So'rting,  n.  from  the  Lat.  Sors. 

Sorti'tion.  Lot,     allotment,     fortune, 

Sortile'gious.  J  fate  ;  state  or  condition,  allot- 
ted or  assigned  ;  or  to  which  any  one,  any  thing, 
is  assigned,  apportioned  or  appropriated ;  or  in 
which  it  is  arranged,  ranked,  placed  or  classed ; 
class  or  kind  ;   degree,  manner,  form,  or  fashion. 

To  sort, — to  have  or  take  or  give  by  lot ;  to 
happen  or  befall. 

To  sort,  or  assort, — to  arrange,  separate,  dispose, 
or  distribute  into  destined  classes  or  kinds,  into 
orders ;  into  their  proper  or  peculiar  kinds  or 
species  ;  to  adapt,  to  accommodate,  to  suit. 


Chaucer.  Troll.  $  Cres.  b.  v. 
Anon  to  drawen  every  wight  began, 
And  shortly  for  to  tellen  as  it  was. 
Were  it  by  aventure,  or  sort,  or  cas, 
The  sothe  is  this,  the  cutte  felle  on  Ihe  knight, 
Of  which  ful  blith  and  glad  was  every  wight. 

Id.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  844. 

That  Paris  now  with  bis  vnmanly  sorte, 

"With  mitred  hats,  with  oynted  bush  and  beard, 

His  rape  enioyeth.  Surrey.   Virgilc.  JEtieis,  b.  iv. 

Why  then,  quoth  she,  vnwroken  shal  we  die  ? 

But  let  vs  die  .  for  this !  and  in  this  sort 

It  liketh  vs  to  seeke  the  shadowes  darck  !  Id.  lb. 

A  man  cannot  speake  to  his  sonne  but  as  a  father,  to  his 
wife  but  as  a  husband,  to  his  enemy  but  upon  teannes, 
whereas  a  friend  may  speake  as  the  case  requires,  and  not 
as  it  sorteth  with  the  person.—  Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Friendship. 

And  when  my  careful  eye  I  cast  upon  my  sheep, 
I  sort  them  in  my  pens,  and  sorted  so  I  keep. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nympli.  6. 

The  world  indifferently 

i  >ispns,!,.  br-.tv.  ixt  us ;  rverv  one  his  kingdoms  ;  I,  the  seas, 

Pluto  the  blaeke  l»i .-  Jupiter  the  principalities 

Of  broad  heaven,  all  the  skie  and  clouds,  was  sorted  out : 

And  high  Olympus,  common  are,  and  due  to  eithera  birth. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  XV. 
Lam.  Where  is  he'; 

Chart.  Receiving  entertainment  in  your  house 


There  on  a  day,  as  he  persew'd  the  chace, 

He  chaunst  to  spy  a  sort  of  shepheard  groomes 

Playing  on  pypes  and  caroling  apace, 

The  whyles  their  beasts  there  in  the  budded  broomes 

Beside  them  fed,  and  nipt  the  tender  bloomes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c 


And  by  deuice  let  blockish  Aiax  draw 
The  sort  to  fight  with  Hector. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  «§•  Cres.  Act  i. 


With  your  doi-h-don  ;   none  of  nobler  sort, 
Would  so  offend  a  virgin. 

Id.  Midsummer  Night's  Dreame,  Act  i 

What  good  got  you  by  wearing  out  your  feet, 
To  run  on  scurvy  errands  to  the  poor, 
And  to  bear  money  to  zsort  of  rogues, 
And  lousy  prisoners  1 

Massinger.   The  Virgin  Martyr,  Act  i; 


Welln 

Comes  armed  through  c 

That  was,  and  is,  the  question  of  these  wars. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

For  if  there  be  considered  on  the  one  side,  the  truth  of  re- 
ligion established;  the  constant  peace  and  security;  the 
good  administration  of  justice:  the  temperate  use  of  the 
prerogative,  not  slackened,  not  much  strained  ;  the  nourish- 
ing state  of  learning,  sortable  to  so  excellent  a  patroness; 

and  subject ;  the  habit  of  ot  -'flu-nee,  and  flu;  moderation  of 
discontents.— Bacon.  On  the  jldvancement  of  Learning, 


SOT 

partaker  of  them,  they  would  draw  more  i, 
upon  him  than  benefit,  being  nothing  sortal 
disposition  or  breeding.— Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  < 


Here  doth  hee  wish  his  person,  with  such  powers 
As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  qualitie, 
The  which  hee  could  not  leuie. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  TV.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

The  remainders  of  thy  sacred  person  are  not  yet  free ; 
the  souldiers  have  parted  thy  garments,  and  cast  lots  upon, 
thy  seamelesse  coat  (those  poore  spoiles  cannot  so  much 
inrich  them,  a*  gluntie  thee;  whose  Scriptures  are  fulfilled 
by  their  barbarous  sortitions.). 

Bp.  Halt.  Cont.  The  Crucifixion. 


From  whence  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that  the  essei 
the  sorts  of  things,  ami  <.'om,e<jUrii[ly  the  sorting  of  t 
the  workmanship  of  the  understanding,  that  abstrac 
makes  those  general  ideas. —Lackc.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  i 


But  it  being  evident,  that  things  are  rank'd  under  names 
into  sorts  or  species,  only  as  they  agree  to  certain  abstract 
ideas,  to  which  we  have  annex'd  those  names  ;  the  essence 
of  each  genus,  or  sort,  comes  to  be  nothing  but  that  abstract 
idea,  which  the  general,  or  sortal  (if  I  may  have  leave  so  to 
call  it  from  sort,  as  I  do  general  from  genus)  name  stands 
for.— Id.  lb. 

The  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  all  sorts  of 
grain  imported  into  Great  Britain  to  that  of  all  sorts  of  grain 
consumed,  it  has  been  computed  by  the  author  of  the  Tracts 
upon  the  Corn  Trade,  does  not  exceed  that  of  one  to  fiv* 
hundred  and  seventy.—  Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.iv.  c.  5. 

The  shepherd,  the  sorter  of  the  wool,  the  wool-comber  or 
carder,  the  dyer,  the  scribbler,  the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the 
fuller,  the  dresser,  with  many  others,  must  all  join  their 
different  arts  in  order  to  compleat  even  this  homely  produc- 


SOSS.     See  Soite. 


SOT.n.  ~\       The   Goth.   Sauhts ;    A.  S. 

Sot,  v.  Suht  s  Dut.  Sucht ,■  Ger.  Sucht, 

So'ttish.  la    disease,    a    sickness;     and 

So'ttishly.       f  Wachter  conceives    the   Ger. 

So'ttishness.       Sucht,  to  differ  in  nothing  from 

So'tie.  J  seuche,  except  in  the  manner  of 

forming  it  from  the  verb  sicchen,  a^rotare.      (See- 

Sick. )     Lye  cites  from  P.  T.  v.  493,  "And  there- 

wyth  he  caught  a  cardiacle  and  a  cold  sot"     Sotie- 

(Fr.  Sotise)  in  Gower,  soted  priest,  in  Chaucer,  &c.,, 

approach  so  close  to  a  disease  of  the  mind a, 

diseased  or  disabled  state  of  mind-— as  to  afford 
a  conjecture  that  Eng.  Sot,  Fr.  Sot,  in  their  com- 
mon application,  have  no  other  origin, — unless  we 
owe  them  to  the  A.  S.  Seotk-ian,  the  past  part, 
of  which  is  sod  (See  Assot  and  Besot.)  Menage 
derives  from  stoho,  Skinner  from  exoticus>  and 
Junius  from  the  Hebrew. 

A  sot, — one  in  a  state  of  mental  disease  or 
weakness,  inertness,  stupor,  (with  drink ;)  a  sense- 
less, stupid,  infatuated  person,  or  dolt;  a  dotard  ;r 
or  otherwise,  —  one  sod  or  sodden  with  drink., 
drenched  ;  an  habitual  drunkard. 


The  Scottis  I  telle  for  sottis. 


R.  Brunne, 


But  he  that  can,  nc  neuer  so  wel  him  behaue,  and  hath 
verlue  haboundannlc,  in  manyfolde  maners,  and  be  not 
weal  I  bed  with  soche  ycarthlie  goods,  is  holde  for  a  rooky 
and  saied  his  wit  is  but  sotted. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Lone,  b.  i\ 


The  Floto-srand  the  Leo  f. 


the  like  of  Ins  visage, 
dc  there  were  an  ymage 
i  nymphe,  as  tho  was  fare 
hat  loiie  his  herte  a^aye 


It  were  a  woman,  that  he  sighe. — Gou\ 

And  hath  with  in  hyra  selfe  so  tamed 
His  herte,  that  all  the  solie 
of  lout*  lor  chiualrie 
He  lefte,  and  K  hym  leef  or  loth, 
To  Troie  fortfr  with  hem  he  goth, 
10  R 


sov 

To  seen  a  man  from  his  estate 

Through  his  sotie  effeminate, 

And  leue  that  a  man  shall  dooe, 

It  is  as  hose  aboue  the  shooe 

To  man,  whiche  oughte  not  to  he  vsed. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii.  , 

The  girl,  thy  well  chosen  mistress,  perchance  shall  defend  \ 
thee,  when  Basilius  shall  know  how  thou  hast  sotted  his 
mind  with  falsehood,  and  falsly  sought  the  dishonour  of 
his  house. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

The  king  and  the  queen  will  use  so  much  the  more  hate 
against  their  daughter,  as  they  had  found  themselves  sotted 
by  him  in  the  pursuit  of  their  love. — Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 
What  heare  ye  of  the  Scottes 
They  make  vs  all  sotles. 

Skelton.  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  t 

1  am  totted, 

Utterlv  lost :  my  virgin's  faith  has  fled  me. 

Seatim.  $•  Fletch.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

"When  Jeremy  his  Lamentations  writ, 
They  thought  the  wizard  quite  out  of  his  wit, 
Such  sots  they  were,  as  worthily  to  lie 
Lock'd  in  the  chains  of  their  captivity. 

Drayton.  To  Mr.  George  Sandys. 
Nor  stirs  it  him  to  think  on  the  impostor  vile, 
Who  seeming  what  he's  not,  doth  sensually  beguile 
The  sottish  purblind  world.  Id.  Poly-Olbion,  a.  13. 

Menander  the  comicall  poet,  bringeth  in  a  husband  upon 

the  stage,  who  to  reproach  his  wife  for  her  sottishncsse  and 

want  of  sense,  giveth  her  thi 


Like  drunken  sots  about  the  streets  we  roam : 
"Well  knows  the  sot  he  has  a  certain  home  ; 
Tet  knows  not  how  to  find  th'  uncertain  place, 
And  blunders  on,  and  staggers  every  pace. 

Dryden.  Palamon  #  Arcite, 
.•Nevertheless  though  these  stoicks  were  such  sottish  coi- 
pore.ilists,  yet  were  they  not  for  all  that  atheists. 

"    Intellectual  System,  p.  420. 


Though  they  plainly  confute  themselves  in  all  this,  by 
sometimes  acknowledging  matter  and  motion  infinite  and 
eternal,  which  argues  either  their  extreme  sottishness  or 
impudence. — Id.  lb.  p.  645. 

It  is  an  unquestioned  fact,  that  the  evangelic  history  of 
the  demoniacs  hath  given  occasion  to  the  most  scandalous 
frauds,  aud  sottiih  superstitions,  throughout  almost  every 
age  of  the  church ;  the  whole  trade  of  exorcisms,  accom- 
panied with  all  the  mummer;-  of  frantic  and  fanatic  agita- 
tions, having  arisen  from  thence. 

Warburton,  vol.  x.  Ser.  27. 


But  soverain.y  name  Pertelote  shright, 
Pul  louder  than  did  Hasdruballes  wif, 
Whan  that  hire  husbond  hadde  ylost  r. 


SOVEREIGN,  <r#. 

SOVEREIGN,  n. 

Sovereignly. 

So'VEREIGNNESS. 

Sovereignty. 

So'VEREIGNIZE,  V. 


Fr.  Souveraign,  one 
who  acknowledges  no 
superior,  (  Cotgrave. ) 
It.  Sovra.no  ,■  Sp.  Sove- 
rano;  Lat.  Supremus, 
supreme, 


Being  above  all  other;  most  powerful,  most  able, 
most  efficacious ;  chief,  principal,  predominant. 
-Corineus  hatte  here  souereyn,  that  so  strong  was  of  honde, 
That  hym  ne  mygte  no  mon  ne  geant  at  stonde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  15. 
And  that  folc  of  Est  Angle  vnderuonge  there 
Kyng  Egbrygt  to  her  souenjn,  &  seruage  hym  here. 

Ys  no  vertue  so  feyr.  of  value  ne  of  profit 

As  ys  suffr?.-  i  !,if  be  tor  Godes  loue. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  225. 

Oheye  ghe  to  ghoure  souereyns,  and  be  ghe  suget  to  hem, 

for  thei  parfytli  waken  as  to  gheldinge  resoun  for  ghoure 

soulis,  that  thei  do  this  thing  with  ioie  and  not  forewynge. 

Wiclif.  Ebrewis,c.U. 

Eithir  he  that  techith  in  techinge,  he  that  styrith  softli 

in  monestinge,  he  that  gyueth  in  symplenesse.  he  that  is 

souereiin  in  bie  h  mercy  in  gladnesse. 

Id.  Romayncs,  c.  12. 

Crist   is  soveraine,  and  the  preest  mene  and  mediatour 

betwix  Crist  and  the  sinner.— Chaucer.   The  Persones  Tale. 


i  Preeste$Ta?e,-v,  15,368. 


r.— Gower.  Con.A.b.m. 


For  thy  if  that  thou  will 
Howe  that  thou  might  t 
Acqueint  the  with  chari 
Whiche  is  the  vertue  so 


Then  afterwards  he  in  his  stead  did  raigne; 
But  shortly  was  by  Coyll  in  batteill  slaine  : 
"Who  after  long  debate,  since  Lucies  tyme, 
Was  of  the  Britons  first  crownd  soveraine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 


The  fee  of  the  duchy  of  Bretayne  is  of  so  noble  a  con- 
dycion,  that  soueraygnely  there  ought  none  to  enterprise 
any  mater  there,  but  al  onely  their  owne  naturall  lorde. 

Berners.  Frolssart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  1S1. 

The  antique  world,  in  his  first  flowring  youth, 
Found  no  defect  in  his  Creator's  grace  ; 
But  with  glad  thankes,  and  unreproved  truth, 
The  guifts  of  soveraine  bounty  did  embrace. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
Yet  rightfull  kingdome  she  had  none  at  all, 

But  did  usurpe  with  wrong  and  tyranhie 
Upon  the  scepter,  which  she  now  did  hold. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  4. 


Host.  Your  ladyship,  and  all  your  train  are  welcome  ; 

Lady  F.  I  thank  my  hearty  host. 

Host.  So  is  your  sovereignty^ 
Madam  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  new  gown. 

B.  Jonson.  The  New  Inn,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 
King  Meleus,  Theseus,  Hispan,  and 

Philoctes  did  no  lesse  : 
But  soiteraignlie  the  Sonne  of  Joue 

Bestird  him  in  the  presse. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ii. 


SOU 
I  Soul-scot  (A.S.  Sawel-sceat,  sawUsceat)t — money 
paid  at  the  opening  of  the  grave  to  the  parish 
priest,  for  the  good  of  the  deceased's  sow, 
(Somner.) 
t  The  pope  here  of  was  glad,  &  twei  holy  men  hym  sende, 
I      Fagan  and  Dimian,  hys  soule  for  to  amende 

That  rygt  bi  leue  hym  tagte,  and  gef  hym  Cristendom. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  73. 
Ge  seggeth  soth  bymy  soule  quath  ich.  ich  have  seyen  hit 

Such  a  barn  was  ybore.  in  Bethleem  the  cyte 

|      That  mannes  soule  sholde  save,  and  synue  destruye. 

Id.  p.  352. 
For  what  profitith  it  to  a  raanne  if  he  wynne  al  the  world 
and  suffre  peyring  of  his  tont  ?  or  what  chaungyng  schal  a 
man  give  for  his  soule/— Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  16." 

What  shall  it  profyt  a  man,  thoughe  he  should  wynne  all 
the  whole  worlde  yf  he  loose  his  owne  soule.'  Or  els  what 
shall  a  man  giue  to  redeme  hys  soule  againe  with  all ! 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
And  all  that  wrought  is  with  a  skilful  thoueht, 
The  gost,  that  from  the  fader  gan  procede, 

I  :■:■' 

Chaucer.  The  Second  Nonncs  Preestes  Tale,  v.  15,795. 


For  thy  good  his  whyle  a  man  may 

Echone  to  sette  peace  with  other 

And  louen  as  his  owne  brother 

So  mate  he  wynne  worldes  welthe 

And  aftirwarde  his  soule  helthe.—  Gower.  Con.  A.  Pro!. 


"  f.Iercy,"  quod  she,  "  mj 
Er  uat  your  court  depart. 
I  taughte 


ine  lady  queue, 
h  me  right. 

Id.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  1 


But  souerainnesse  ayenward  shulde  thinke  in  this  wise,  I 
am  seruaunt  of  these  creatures  to  me  deliuered,  not  lord  but 
^efendour;  not  maister  but  infourmer,  not  possessour  but 
in  possessyon.— Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 

"  My  liege  lady,  generally,"  quod  he, 

"  Women  desiren  to  han  soverainetee, 


Nimrod  was  the  first  that  sovereignized  over  men. 

Id.  Z6.p.22G. 
"  O,  impudent,  regardful  of  thy  own, 
Whose  thoughts  are  centerd  on  thyself  alone, 
Advanc'd  to  sovereign  sway,  for  better  ends 
Than  thus  like  abject  slaves  to  treat  thy  friends." 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

For  Jove's  own  tree, 

That  holds  the  woods  in  awful  sovereignty, 
Requires  a  depth  of  lodging  in  the  ground ; 
And,  next  the  lower  skies,  a  bed  profound : 
High  as  his  topmast  boughs  to  Heaven  ascend, 
So  low  his  roots  to  Hell's  dominion  tend. 

Id.  Virgil.  Gear.  b.  ii. 
Mel.  How  does  that  laugh  become  my  face? 
Phil.  Sovereignly  well,  Madam. 
Mel.  Sovereignly  !  Let  me  die,  that's  not  amiss. 
That  word  shall  not  be  yours ;  I'll  invent  it,  and  bring 
it  up  my  self. 

Dryden.  Marriage  A-la-Mode,  Act  in.  sc.  1. 

For  the  serious  persuasion  of  a  witness,  who  seeth  in 
secret,  of  an  omnipotent  Sovereign,  equally  benevolent, 
wise,  just,  and  holy,  must  inconceivably  animate  to  every 
thing  good,  and  deter  from  every  thing  evil. 

Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  27. 
They  [the  Israelites]  would  have  a  king  who  would  deter- 
mine sovereionly,  and  command  their  armies. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  v.  s.  3. 
The  parliaments  ador'd  on  bended  knees 
The  sov'reignty,  they  were  conven'd  to  please  ; 
What  e'er  was  ask'd,  too  timid  to  resist, 
Complied  with,  and  were  graciouly  dismiss'd. 

Cowper.  Expostulation. 

SOUGH,  n.  i.  e.  a  sew  or  sewer. 

But  if  there  be,  yet  could  not  such  mines,  without  great 
pains  and  charges,  if  at  all,  be  wrought;  the  delfs  would  be 
so  flown  with  waters,  fit  being  impossible  to  make  any  addits 
j  or  soughs  to  drain  them)  that  no  gins  or  machines  could 
suffice  to  lay  and  keep  them  dry. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

SOUL,  n.  \        Chaucer   writes    also     Sauk; 

Soul,  v.       >  Goth.  Saiwala  ;  A.  S.  Sawcl,  sawal, 

So'ulless.  J  sawl,saut;  Dut.  Siele  ;  Ger.Secfe ; 
Sw.  SiteL  Junius  suspects  it  to  be  an  elegant 
compound  to  denote  the  icelloflife,  from  Gr.  Zaw, 
I  live,  and  Wala,  a  well  or  fountain.  Ihre 
suspected  some  etymological  connexion  between 
fitted  anima,  and  S'ialJ]  ipse,  self.  We  use  soul  as 
equivalent  to — 

The  spirit,  the  breath  of  life  ;  the  animating  or 
vital  principle  or  power;  an  animated,  intellectual 
or  intelligent  being. 

1778 


I  bathe  geuen  to  other  ] 


The  perfitt  forme 

Or  other  beast,  dissolve  it  s 
And  who  can  tell  yf  that  the  sowle  of  man  ascende, 
Or  with  the  body  of  it  dye,  and  to  the  groun 

Surrey.  Ecclesiastes,  c.  3. 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  are  of  opinion,  that  the  reasonable 
part  of  the  soul  is  immortal  and  incorruptible  ;  for  that  the 
soul,  if  it  be  not  God,  yet  the  work  it  is  of  eternal  God  :  as 
for  the  unreasonable  part,  it  is  mortal  and  subject  to  corrup- 
tion.—Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  683. 

« Thou  hast  givn  me  to  posses 

Life  in  myself  for  ever,  by  thee  I  live. 
Though  now  to  death  I  yield,  and  am  his  due 
All  that  of  me  can  die,  yet  that  debt  paid, 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathsom  grave 
His  prey,  nor  suffer  my  unspotted  soule 
For  ever  with  corruption  there  to  dwell. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

Woman  is  her  name,  of  man 

Extracted;  for  this  cause  he  shall  forgo 
Father  aud  mother,  and  to  his  wife  adhere; 
And  they  shall  be  one  flesh,  one  heart,  one  soule. 

Id.  lb.  h.  viii. 
But  to  guide  nations  in  the  way  of  truth 
By  saving  doctrine,  and  from  errour  lead 
To  know,  and  knowing  worship  God  aright, 
Is  yet  more  kingly,  this  attracts  the  soul, 
Governs  the  inner  man,  the  nobler  part. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 
Unto  the  first  of  these  [parts  of  human  knowledge]  the 
consideration  of  the  original  of  the  soul,  whether  it  be 
native  or  adventive,  and  how  far  it  is  exempted  from  laws 
of  matter  and  the  immortality  thereof,  and  many  other 
points  do  appertain  ;  which  have  been  not  more  laboriously 
inquired  than  variously  reported;  so  as  the  travel  taken 
there,  seemeth  to  have  been  rather  in  a  maze  than  in  a  way. 
"    Advancement  of  Learning,  pt.  ii. 


Bacon.  On  t 


Who,  comming  to  that  sowlc-diseased  knight, 

Could  hardly  him  intreat  to  tell  his  grief: 

Which  knowne,  and  all,  that  noyd  his  heavie  spngnt, 

Well  searcht,  eftsoones  he  gan  apply  relief 

Of  salves  and  med'eines,  which  had  passing  prief. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  I 
By  east  and  west  let  Frauce  and  England  mount, 
Their  battering  canon  charged  to  the  mouthes, 
Till  their  soule-fearing  clamours  haue  braul'd  downe 
The  flintie  ribbes  of  this  contemptuous  citie. 

Shakespeare.  A".  John,  Act  ii.  sc. 


Id.  Anthony  fy  Cleopatra,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Yea,  we  are  guilty  of  M«/-«tttrd«rl  which  U  so  much  the 
more  heinous  by  how  much  the  soul  is  more  precious  than 
the  body.— Hopkins,  Ser.  4. 

Hut  taking,  as  we  ordinarily  now  do,  (in  the  dark  con- 
ceri1ii  ■:  these  matters i  tin:  r.m,:  nf  man,  fi-r  ;in  immaterial 
substance,  independent  from  matter,  and  indifferent  alike  to 
it  all,  there  can  from  the  nature  of  things  be  no  absurdity 
at  all  to  suppose,  that  the  same  soul  may,  at  different  times, 
be  united  to  different  bodies,  and  with  them  make  up,  for 
that  time,  one  man.— Locke.  Of  Hum.  Undent,  b.  ii.  c.27. 


sou 


sou 


When  we  speak  of  the  soul  as  created  naturally  immortal, 
we  mean  that  it  is  by  the  divine  pleasure  created 
Bubstance,  as  not  having  in  it  self  any  composition,  i 
particles  of  corruption,  will  naturally,  or  of  it  sel" 
for  ever;  that  is,  will  not  by  any  natural  decay,  or  by  any 
power  of  nature,  be  dissolved  or  destroyed ;  but  yet  never- 
theless depends  continually  upon  God,  who  has  power  to 
destroy  or  annihilate  it,  if  he  should  so  think  fit. 

Clarke.  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell. 

My  survey  of  man,  I  shall  begin  with  the  soul  of  man,  by 
reason  it  is  his  most  noble  part,  the  copy  of  the  divine 
image  in  us;  in  which  we  have  enough  to  fill  us  with 
admiration  of  the  munificence,  power,  and  wisdom,  of  the 
infinite  Creator,  when  we  contemplate  the  noble  faculties  of 
this  our  superiour  part.— Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.v.  c.l. 

Yet  still  you  travel  with  unwearied  toil, 

And  range  around  the  realm  without  control, 

Among  my  sons  for  proselytes  to  prowl, 

And  here  and  there  you  snap  some  silly  soul. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

And  sure,  if  aught  below  the  seats  divine 

Can  touch  immortals,  'tis  a  soul  like  thine  : 

A  soul  supreme,  in  each  hard  instance  try'd, 

Above  all  pain,  all  anger,  and  all  pride; 

The  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath, 

The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death. 

Pope.   To  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

In  like  manner  he  resolved  that  the  soul  of  the  world  (for 
such  a  thing  is  always  supposed  by  him)  was  not  made  by 
God  out  of  nothing  neither,  nor  out  of  any  thing  inanimate 
and  soulless  preexisting,  but  out  of  a  preexisting  disorderly 
soul,  was  brought  into  an  orderly  and  regular  frame. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  Si/stem,  p.  215. 

To  say,  that  though  none  of  the  parts  alone  have  life  in 
them,  yet  the  conjunction  of  them  altogether,  maketh  life, 
is  absurd;  it  being  impossible  that  life  and  soul  should 
result  from  a  congeries  of  lifeless  and  soul-less  things;  or 
thai  mindless  things  i  til  I  ■  set  mind. 

Id.  lb.  p.  823. 

Four  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  concerning 
the  origin  of  human  souls.— 1.  That  they  are  eternal  and 
divine.  2.  That  they  were  created  in  a  separate  state  of 
existence,  before  their  union  with  the  body.  3.  That  they 
have  been  propagated  from  the  original  stock  of  Adam,  who 
contained  in  himself  the  mental  as  well  as  the  corporeal 
seed  of  his  posterity.  4.  That  each  soul  is  occasionally 
created  and  embodied  in  the  moment  of  conception. 

Gibbon.  Decline  £  Fall,  c.47. 

The  second  best  chattel  was  reserved  to  the  church  as  a 
mortuary  :  and  in  the  laws  of  King  Canute  this  mortuary  is 
called  soul-scot  (sawhsceat)  or  symbolum  animae. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  c.  28, 

SO'ULDER,  n.  ^       Fr.  Soulder ;  It.  Saldtire ; 
So'ulder,  v.  >  Sp.  Soldar,  (to  soldar,  metal, 

So'uldering,  n.  J  quasi  solidary  to  make  solid. ) 
To  consolidate ;  to  unite,  to  close,  or  fasten ; 
confirm  or  amend. 

And  he  [Petir]  took  hym  bi  the  right honrl  and  heuyde  hym 
up  :  and  anoon  hise  leggis  and  hise  feet  were  soivdid  togidre, 
[conjif matte  sunt]  and  he  leppide  and  stood  and  wamlride. 


O  b, '■-■-■'Lu.ini?  wel  coulde  he  blowe  and  soune. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  567. 
This  worthy  monke  toke  all  in  patience, 
And  saide  ;  I  wol  don  all  my  diligence, 

To  telleu  you  a  tale,  or  two  or  three. 

Id.  The  Monkes  Prologue,  v.  13,9-18. 

■  And  of  the  harpe 

The  mery  sowne,  whiche  is  to  like, 
That  fonde  Paulius  forth  with  phisike. 


The  science  of  mi 

That  teacheth  vpon  harmonie 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b. 


Through  notes  of  accordement. — Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 

No  longer  Fame  could  hold  her  peace,  but  blew  a  Waste 


And  euery  man  was   warned  to  be  redy,    at  the  fyrst 

undyng  of  the  trumpette. 

Bemers.   Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol,  i.  c,  18. 

Dismayed  with  so  desperate  deadly  wound 

And  eke  impatient  of  unwonted  payne 

lie  iowdly  brayd  with  beastly  yelling  sownd, 

That  al)  the  fieldes  rebellowed  againe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

The  league  was  in  solemne  wise  confirmed,  and  such  pu- 
nished as  had  doone  anie  thing  sounding  to  the  breach  of 
the  szme.—Holiiished.  Historie  of  Scotland.   Ferithuris. 

And  what  you  know  we  take  delight  to  hear, 

That  you  are  ever  sounding  in  our  ear: 

And  yet  so  shameless,  when  you  tempt  us  thus, 

To  lay  the  fault  on  beauty  and  on  us. 

Drayton.  Ep.  of  Mrs.  Shore  to  Edw.  IV. 

The  nature  of  sounds  hath,  in  some  sort,  been  inquired,  as 
far  asconcerneth  mtisick:  but  the  nature  of  soundsiu  general 
hath  been  superficially  observed.  It  is  one  of  the  subtillest 
pieces  of  nature.— Bacon.  Natur all  Historie,  §  114. 

But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hibla  bees, 

And  leaue  them  hony-lesse. 

Brit.  O  yes,  and  soundlesse  too  : 
For  you  haue  stolne  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
And  very  wisely  threat  before  you  sting. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Ccesar,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 
That  which  is  conveyed  into  the  brain  by  the  ear  is  called 
sound;  though,  in  (ruth,  till  it  come  to  reach  and  affect  the 
perceptive  part,  it  he  nothing  but  motion.  The  motion, 
which  produces  in  us  the  perception  at  sound,  is  a  vibration 
of  the  air,  caused  by  an  exceeding  short,  but  quick,  tremu- 
lous motion  of  the  body,  from  which  it  is  propagated;  and 
therefore  we  consider  and  denominate  them  as  bodies 
sounding. — Locke.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  o.  11. 
j  Every  articulate  word  is  a  different  modification  of  sound: 
By  which  we  see,  that  from  the  sense  of  hearing  by  such 
modifications,  the  mind  may  be  furnish'd  with  distinct  ideas 
to  almost  an  infinite  number.—  Id.Hum.Underst.  b.  ii.  c.18. 
ithe 


And  from  alofte  the  stewarde  of  our  state, 

(The  sounding  plumbe)  in  haste  poste  hast  must  raunge, 

To  try  the  depth  and  goodnesse  of  our  gate. 

Gascoigne.   Voyage  into  Hollande,  an.  1572. 


Pern.  Then  I,  as  one  that  am  the  tongue  of  these 
To  sound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Act  V.  sc.  2. 

Jam.  Though  there  were  an  ambush 
Laid  for  my  life,  Tie  on  and  sound  this  secret. 

Beaum.  §-  Fletch.  The  Spanish  Curate  Act  iii.  sc,  4. 

Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat, 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride. 

Shakespeare,  son.  80. 
I      Much  like  a  man,  who  dreaming  in  his  sleepe 
That  he  is  falling  from  some  mountaine  steepe 
j       Into  a  soundlesse  lake,  about  whose  brim 
!       A  thousand  crocodiles  doe  waite  for  him. 

Broivne.  Britannia's  Pastorals  b.  ii.  s.  2. 

We  continued  this  course  till  the  following  night,  and 
I  en  frequently  brought  to,  to  try  if  we  were  in  soundings, 
!  But  It  was  the  5th  nf  November,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
|  before  we  struck  ground,  and  then  we  had  forty -two  fathom, 
and  a  bottom  of  grey  sand  mixed  with  shells. 

Anson.  Voyages,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 
;  'Tis  very  probable  that  the  great  bending  between  New 
Holland  and  New  Guinea,  may  have  both  rivers  and 
lapunes,  which  may  cause  these  great  tides  ;  or  else  there 
may  be  a  passage  of  the  sea  between  both  places ;  as  it  is 
laid  down  in  some  draughts:  Or  if  neither  of  these,  there 
I  may  be  at  least  a  large  and  deep  sound. 

Dumpier.   Voyages,  vol.ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  8. 

My  orders  to  Mr.  Burney  were  first  to  look  well  into  East 
Bay,  and  then  to  proceed  to  Grass  Cove,  the  place  to  -vhich 
Mr.  Rowe  had  been  sent ;  and  if  he  heard  nothing  of  the  boat 
there,  to  go  farther  up  the  sound,  and  come  back  along  the 
west  shore. — Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  8 


addition  of  gold  and  the  seventh  part  of 
silver  to  the  rest  above  named,  and  all  the  same  stamped 
and  united  togidre.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiii.  C.  5. 

And  since  I  am  entred  into  the  feat  of  sodring,  it  were 
verie  meet  and  convenient  to  annex  unto  this  present  dis- 
course, all  things  else  concerning  it,  that  wee  may  under 
one  view  behold  the  admirable  works  of  Nature  in  this 
kind.  The  soder  of  gold  then,  is  borax,  which  1  have 
shewed  alreadie.  Iron  is  sbWeU  with  the  stiffe  potters  cley 
argilla,  brasse  ore,  fee. — Id.  lb. 

For  trials  inform  us,  that  this  will  run  with  so  moderate 
a  heat,  as  often  needs  not  endanger  the  melting  of  thin  and 
delicate  pieces  uf  work,  that  are  to  be  sodered;  and  if  this 
sihx-j-W-''-  be  so  well  made,  as  some  I  can  shew,  you  may 
with  it,  soder  even  upon  soder  itself,  made  the  ordinary 
way  with  brass  and  spelter,  and  so  fill  up  those  little  holes 
or  crannies  that  may  have  been  left  or  made  in  the  first 
sodcriii'i,  and  are  not  safely  to  be  mended,  but  by  a  soder 
more  easily  fusible  than  the  first. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  451. 

SOUND,  n.    ^        Anciently    written    Soune. 

Sound,  v.  ^  Fr.    Son,    sonner ;     It.    Sudtio, 

So'unding,  n.   tsonare;   Sp.  Son,  sonar ;    Lat. 

So'cndless.  J  Sonus,  from  Tonus,  Gr.Tou-ctv, 
to  stretch  or  draw  out,  (sc.  the  voice.  See  the 
quotation  from  Locke.) 

As  far  as  souneth  unto  ho)iestee, — as  far  as  har- 
monizeth  with,  is  in  unison  or  concord  with— 
honesty. 

To  sound,  (sc. )  as  a  signal  or  token,-^to  direct, 
to  betoken,  to  tend. 

I  preve  it  thus,  for  in  none  other  space 

Of  all  this  toune,  save  only  in  this  place, 

Feele  I  no  wind,  that  souneth  so  like  paine, 

It  saith,  "  Alae,  why  twined  be  we  twaine." 

Chaucer.  Trail,  Se  Cres.  b.  v. 


Keep  to  your  subject  cluvj  in  all  you  say; 
Nor  for  a  sounding  sentence  ever  stray. 

Id.  Art  of  Poetry,  c.  1. 
Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 

Inspiration  breath'd  around: 

Every  shade  and  hallow'd  fountain 

Miirmur'd  deep  a  8olemn  sound. 

Gray.  Progress  of  Poesy. 


j       SOUND,  adj.}       A.  S.  Sund,   gesund ;    Diit. 
Soo'ndly.  >  Ghesond ;  Ger.  Sund,  gesund  ; 

Soundness.  J  Sw.  Sund.  Wachter  refers  to 
I  the  Gr.  2«s,  and  Lat.  Sanus.  Hire  to  the  Lat. 
■  Sanus  only.  In  A.  S.  it  is  also  Sund-full,  gesund- 
full,  integer,  sanus,  prosperus.  It  may  be  from 
the  A.  S.  Sunder,  divisus,  distinctus,  divided, 
distinct  or  separate  (sc.)  from  all  other;  and,  con- 
sequentially, entire,  whole. 

Whole,  wholesome  ;  healed  or  healthy;  robust, 
strong ;  fixed  or  fast.  Sdund  is  also  used  as 
;  equivalent  to  sane; — wise,  judicious. 

"  to,"  he  seide,  "  thei  clepude  me  sam  ded  kyng  some, 
And  get  ich  habbe  leuer  sam  ded  hem  ouercome, 
Than  hoi  and  sond  be  ouercome."—^.  Gloucester,  p.  163. 

So  fareth  hit  by  the  ryghtful 

Thauh  he  falle  he  falleth  nat.  bote  as  ho  fulle  in  a  bote 
Thai  .v.  is  saf and  soundc.  that  suteth  with  ynne  the  bortle 
Sot  hit  fareth  quath  tile  frere.  by  ryghtful  mannes  fallynge. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  168. 


To  Rome  is  come  this  holy  creature, 
And  iindeth  ther  hire  frendes  hole  and  sound. 
Chaucer.  The  Man  of  La 


Tale,  v.  5569. 


SOUND,  i 

Sound,  n. 
So'under. 

SO'UNDING, 


A.  S.  Sund,  mare,  frettim, 
vadum.  Fr.  Sonde,  sonder ,- 
Sp.  Sondar.  To  prove,  try,  ' 
feel,  search  the  depth  or 
bottom  of.  The  A.  S.  Sun-  j 
drian,  syndrian,  (to  sunder)  is  to  separate,  to 
divide,  to  distinguish ;  and,  consequentially,  to  : 
discriminate,  to  investigate,  to  examine;  and  hence 
(as  Cotgrave), — 

To  prove,  try,  feel,  search — the  depth  or 
bottom  of. 

Sound,  a  bay  or  firth  (sinus),  the  Gloss,  to  G. 
|  Douglas  says,  "is  any  great  indraught  of  the  sea 
betwixt  two  headlands,  where  there  is  no  passage 
1  through,  as  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic  between 
1  Denmark  and  Norway  is  eminently  called."  {Be- 
twixt two  head-lands,  i.  e.  dividing,  separating 
them.)  Wachter  rejects  this  etymology  without 
reason. 

Sound  of  a  fish, — the  swimming  bladder.  A.  S.  ' 
I  Sund,  natatio,  is  probably  from  the  A.  S.  verb 
|  Sivimman.    The  pool  of  Siloa  (natatoria)  is  in  the 

Goth,  version,  Swumsa. 
i      A  sond  ( Fr.  Sonde),  is  als<wa  probe.  \ 


,  wound, 


Now  God  that  art  of  trouth  soveraine, 

And  seest  how  I  lie  for  trouth  bound, 

So  sore  knit  in  loues  fyrie  chaine, 

Euen  at  the  death  through  gyrte  with  many  i 

That  likely  are  neuer  for  to  sound. 

Id.  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 

And  when  she  syth  withouten  drede 
Hir  lorde  vpon  his  owne  grounde, 
That  he  was  come  safe  and  sounde, 
In  all  this  worlde  ne  might  be 


Her  bleeding  brest  and  riven 
Was  closed  up,  as  it  had  not  1 
And  every  part  to  safety  full  j 


Gower.  Con.  A. 


b.ii.  c.  12. 


But  if  pride  now 

..*<  b  a  fall  in  what  I  an 
i  proverb  sound  and  a 


i  attempting, 
;  Fletch.   Woman  Pleased,  Act  i.  ac.  3. 
Nor  will  it  ought  empaire  a  king  to  give  a  sound  content 
To  any  subject  soundly  wrong'd. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xix. 
Hast  thou  a  living  soul,  a  human  sense, 
To  like,  (iislike,  prove,  order,  and  dispense? 
The  depth  nf  reason  soundhi  to  advise, 
To  love  things  good,  things  hurtful  to  despise  ? 

Drayton.  Black  Prince  to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury, 


sou 

Ber.  My  thankes  and  dutie  are  your  maiesties. 
Kin.  I  would  I  bad  that  corporall  soitudnesse  now. 
As  when  thy  father,  and  my  selfi 
First  tride  our  souldiership. 

Shakespeare.  Ail's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  i.  sc.'2. 
So  the  French,  when  our  generals  soundly  did  pay'era, 
Went  triumphant  to  church,  and  sang  stoutly  Te  Deum. 

Swift.  A  Left-handed  Letter. 
I  will  not  answer  for  the  acuteness,  much,  less  for  the 
soundness  of  his  distinction. 

Water/and.    Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  238. 

Courteousness   is   the    skin   and   outside  of  virtue,  and 

though  a  man  would  wish  in  the  first  place  to  enjoy  vigour 

of  limbs  and  soundness  of  constitution,  yet  if  he  can  have  a 

good  skin  too  it  is  no  detriment  to  his  person. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c,  34. 

SOUP.     See  Sup. 

SOUR,  adj.  ^       Sour   is    probably  the   same 
Sour,  v.  I  word  as  Sore.    ( See  Tooke,  8vo. 

So'urish.        Ved.  vol.  ii.  p.  211.)     A.S.Sorg- 
So'urly.         I  ian,  tristare,  constristare, — 
Sg'urness.     J       To  trouble,  to  distress ;  to  be 
or  cause  to  be— harsh,  unpleasing,  unkind;  mo- 
rose, severe. 


Be  ye  war  of  the  sour  dough  of  Farisees  and  of  Saduceis  : 
Thanne  thei  undirstonden  that  he  seide  not  to  be  war  of 
sour  dough  of  looves  ;  but  of  the  techyng  of  Pharisees  and 
Saducees.—  Wiclif.  Malt.  c.  1G. 

For  wailed  wine  and  meates  thou  had  tho, 
Take  moulded  bread,  pirate,  and  sider  sown?. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaynte  of  Creseide. 
Thus  maie  a  mans  wit  he  lerned 
Of  hem,  that  so  delites  taken, — 
Whan  thei  with  death  ben  ouertaken, 
That  erst  was  swete  is  than  soure. — Gotver.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 


And  as  thou  couldest  not  see  leaueu  though  thou  brakest 
-p  a  loafe,  except  thou  smelledst  or  tastedst  the  sourencs, 
\iti  so  couldest  thou  neuer  see  true  faith  or  loue,  except 
hou  sawest  -workes.— Ti/ndall.    Workes,  p.  225. 


His  lovely  words  her  seemd  due  recompence 
Of  all  her  passed  paines  ;  one  loving  howre 
For  many  yeares  of  sorrow  can  dispence; 
A  dram  of  sweete  is  worth  a  pound  of  sowre. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queen 
Gom.  Have  you  never 
Heard  of  a  Roman  lady  (Oriana) 
Bemembred  as  a  president  for  matrons, 
(Chaste  ones,  I  pray  you  understand)  whose  hi 
Tax'd  for  his  soure  breath  by  his  enemy, 
Condemned  his  wife,  for  not  acquainting  him 
With  his  infirmity? 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.   The  Knight  of  Malta,  J 


All  greatest  sweetf 
The  headlesse  cou 
To  all  difficulties  a 


.■n-  stiiircd  first  with  sou' 
'  vnlockes. — Stirling.  Av 


When  pleasing  linimVaux  \'-\\l-  unto  his  lot, 
Some  sow  risk  Itochelle  cuts  tliv  thirsting  throate. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  v.  Sat.  2. 


As  touching  the  nature  of  Levain, 
proceeded  of  sourenesse.— Holland.  Pli 

To  torment  and  afflict 
unnatural  in  itself,  than 


needlessly,  is  not  ] 


: 


?s  ;  and  chooses  rather 
I  and  sour  obedience. 
Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  3. 


To  this  reply'd  the  stern  Athenian  prince, 
And  sourly  smil'd  :  "  In  owning  your  offence 
You  judge  yourself;  and  I  but  keep  record 
In  place  of  law,  while  you  pronounce  the  word." 

Dryden.  Palamon  $  Arcite,  b.  ii. 

It  takes  off  the  sourness  and  moroseness  of  our  spirits, 
and  makes  us  affable  and  courteous,  gentle  and  obliging, 
and  willing  to  embrace  with  open  arms,  and  an  hearty  love, 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. — Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser,  2. 

They,  who  run  into  such  extremities,  make  religion  ap- 
pear uninviting  to  others,  and  lay  a  heavier  burthen  on 
themselves,  than  they  will  be  able  to  hear,  at  least  without 
souring  their  tempers.—  Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  23. 

Ail  hardships  under  which  men  put  themselves  of  their 
own  accord,  not  being  enjoined  in  Scripture,  nor  evidently 
needful  to  preserve  them  from  sin,  and  to  raise  their 
thoughts  to  a  better  world,  (especially  if  they  tend  to  pro- 
mote rigour  and  sourness  rather  than  mildness  and  humi- 
lity) hurt  instead  of  benefiting  them,  and  discredit  religion 
With  oth.ers.-W.  Ser.  2.  6 


SOU 

SOURCE,  «.  Fr.  Source,  sourer  .-—Menage 
thinks  from  Sourgir,  Lat.  Surgere,  to  arise.  It 
has  probably  proceeded  immediately  from  the 
It.  Sdrsi  or  siirsi,  pret.  per.  of  Sorgere,  to  arise,  to 
spring. 

That  from  which  any  thing  rises  or  springs, 
takes  its  origin  ;  the  origin  or  beginning,  the  spring 
or  fountain  ;  the  rise.  See  the  quotation  from 
Stewart ;  and  see  Sourde,  infra. 

Therfore  right  as  an  hauke  upon  a  tours 
Up  springeth  into  the  aire,  right  so  praieres 
Of  charitable  and  chast  besy  freres, 
Maken  hir  sours  to  Goddes  eres  two. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7520. 
Me  fleyng  at  a  swappe  he  hent, 
And  with  his  sours  againe  vp  went, 
Me  caryingin  his  clawes  starke. 

Id.  The  House  of  Fame,  b.  ii. 
Wrier  as  the  Poo  out  of  a  welle-sraal 
T:iketh  his  fir.--.tr  springing  arid  his  sours, 
That  estward  ay  encreseth  in  his  cours. 

Id.  The  CUrkes  Prologue,  v.  7924. 

The  faded  lockes  fall  from  the  loftie  oke, 
The  fiouds  doe  gaspe,  for  dryed  is  their  sourse. 
And  fiouds  of  tcares  flow  iu  theyr  stead  perforce. 

Spenser.   The  Shepheard's  Calender.  November. 

This  was  to  me  that  overflowing  source, 
From  whence  his  bounties  plentifully  spring, 
Whose  speedy  current  with  unusual  force 
Bare  me  into  the  bosom  of  the  king. 
Drayton,   The  bty 


SOU 


Gaseoigne.  Psalme  of  De  pro/undil. 
As  when  a  griffon,  seized  of  his  pray, 
A  dragon  fiers  encountreth  in  his  flight, 
Through  widest  ayre  making  his  ydle  way, 
That  would  his  rightful]  ravine  rend  away : 
With  hideous  horror  both  together  smight. 
And  souce  so  sore,  that  they  the  Heavens  affray. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
In  which  his'worke  he  had  sixe  servants  prest, 
About  the  andvile  standing  evermore 
With  huge  great  hammers,  that  did  never  rest 
From  heaping  stroakes  which  thereon  soused  sore. 


Sending  the  king  woord  that  he  had  prouided  at  his 
rothers  manor,  against  his  coming,  good  pientie  of  some  & 
owdred  meat,  whatsoeuer  he  should  find  beside. 

Holiuslied.  Historie  of  England,  b.  viii.  c.  ". 

But  when  the  falconers  take  their  hawking  poles  in  hand, 
And  crossing  of  the  brook,  do  put  it  < 


,  that  makes  it  t 


urce  therof  ariseth   at 
of  the  l'eliguians. 

Holland.  Pli 


Cromwell. 
the  foot  of  the  . 


This  source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  himself; 
and  though  it  be  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with 
external  objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly 
enough  be  called  internal  sense. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Undent,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

All  rivers  have  their 
elevated  lakes ;  and  it  is 
they  acquire  that  velocity 
current. — Goldsmith.  Anin 


either  in  mountains, 
ir  descent  from  these  th 
h   maintains   their  futu 


the 


Who  is  it  that  ever  thought 
ivatec,  in  speaking  of  God  i 
t  of  light 


I'lf. 


tence  ;  of  the  sun  as  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  of  land 
one  of  the  sources  of  national  wealth  ;  or  of  sensation  and 
reflection,  as  the  only  sources  (according  to  Locke)  of  human 
knowledge  ;— propositions  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
■  equal  clearness  and  conciseness  in  any  other 
!— Stewart,  i'..  .  i..  •■ 


SOURDE,  v.  )       Fr.  Sourdre,   from   Sourgir, 
Soc'rden,  v.     (  Lat.  Surgere,  to  arise. 
To  arise,  to  raise ;  to  spring,  to  issue  ;  to  have 
or  take  its  source. 

The  spices  that  sovrden  of  pride,  softly  whan  they  sourden 
of  malice  imagined,  avised.  and  forecaste,  or  elles  of  usage, 
ben  dedly  sinnes,  it  is  no  doute. 


The  Persones  Tale. 


Now  sith  that  so  is,  that  ye  have  understond 
pride,  and  which  be  the  spices  of  it,  and  how  mennt 
sourdeth  and  springeth  ;  now  ye  shul  understond  w 
the  remedie  ayenst  it. — Id.  lb. 

But  to  all  this  was 

the  towne  of  Brugys  and  other 

Fabyan.  Chrontjcle.  Car.  F, 

For  the  wliiche  mnrdre  sourdt/d  great 
John  [of  France]  and  the  sayde  kynge  of 
contynued  man 

Tha  the  Cris 
luded,  toke  the; 
pylgrymage  vnto  the  holy 


atwene  kynge 
uerne,  whiche 
after.—  Id.  lb.  John,  an.  3. 


quykened  so  many  o| 
eche  was  contrarious  vnto  other. — Id.  lb.  c.  234. 

SOUSE,  v.  \     From  the  Lat.  Salstim,  as  the 
I       Sodse,  ji.       jDut.  from  Salituni;   Dut.  Soure, 

j  soute-bryu,  sottte.  pekel ;  salt,  salt-brine,  sult-pic/tlr. 

I       To  salt,  or  immerge,  steep,  sink,   or  soak  in 

|  salt  water  ;  to  imraerge,  plunge,  throw  into  any 
liquid.  It  is  also  written  Soss.  See  the  quota- 
tion from  Swift  and  also  from  Tusser,  in  v.  Slab. 

To  souse,  Ger.  Saussen,  strepitum  edere,  from 
the  sound  of  wind,  or  of  falling  water,  says 
Wachter  :  it  may  be  of  any  thing  falling,  plung- 
ing, splashing,  into  water  ;  and  thus, — 

To  dash  against,  to  plunge  or  make  a  plunge  ; 

J  to  throw  or  fall  precipitately. 

1780 


Drayto 


i  ground. 


Poly-Olbion,  s.  20. 


Dio.  But  what  shall  we  do  the  whilst? 
Get.  Kill  swine,  and  souse  'em, 
And  eat  'em  when  we  have  bread. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  The  Prophetess,  Act  i.  sc.  I 

How  like  a  wildfire 

She'U  leap  into  your  bosom;  then  seeing  me, 
Her  conscience,  and  her  fears  creeping  upon  her, 
Dead  as  a  fowle  at  souse,  she'll  sink. 

Id.  The  Chances,  Act  iv.  sc. 
I  am  of  that  opinion,  and  will  dye  in't, 
There  is  no  understanding,  nor  can  be 
In  a  soust  souldier.  Id.  The  Captain,  Act  i.  sc. 

Jag.  Ill  tell  you  id  a  word,  I  am  sent  to  lay 
An  imposition  upon  souse  and  puddings, 
Pasties,  and  penny  custards. 

Id.  The  Woman's  Prise,  Act  i.  bc. 
Get.  Shall  he  be  roasted  whole, 
And  serv'd  up  in  a  souce-tvtb  ? 

Id.  The  Prophetess,  Act  i.  sc. 

Do  vou  think,  master,  to  be  emperour 

With  killing  swine  !  you  may  be  an  honest  butcher. 

Or  allied  to  a  seemly  family  of  sotrce-u-ives. — Id.  lb. 

Come  on  then,  Satire!  general,  unconfin' 

Spread  thy  broad  w' 


-Swift.  Stella  at  Wood-Park. 


the  kind. 
Pope.  Epilogue  to  Satires,  Dial.  2. 
From  wholesome  exercise  a 
To  sossing  in  an  easy  chair. 
Between  these  two  extendeth 
A  slit  from  ear  to  ear, 
That  every  hour 
Gapes  to  devour 
The  sowce  that  grows  so  near. 

Butler.  Ballad  on  Oliver  Cromwell. 
These,  Nature's  commoners,  who  want  a  home. 
Claim  the  wide  world  for  their  majestic  dome  ; 
They  made  a  private  study  of  the  street ; 
And,  looking  full  on  every  man  they  meet, 
Run  souse  against  his  chaps. 

Young.  Epistle  to  Mr.  Pope,  Ep.  I. 

SO'UTER.  ^        A.  S.  Sutere,   sulor,   a   shoe- 
So'item.y.     >  maker.  Lane. Soicter,  (Somner.) 
Sc/utagb.     J   Still  used  in  Scotland. 
Soutage, — the  material  in  which  any  thing  is 

sou-ed  up,  packed  up  ;  applied  to  the  material  in 

which  hops  are  packed  up. 

Chaucer.  The  Bevcs  Tale,  v.  3901. 

Or  being  a  simple  soicter,  will  find  fault  at  the  shape  of 

the  legge  :  or  if  they  be  not  there  stopped,  they  will  not 

spare  to  step  up  higher,  and  saie.  that  Apelles  painted  dame 

Venus  verie  deformed  and  euill  fauoured. 

Gascoigne.   To  the  Youth  of  England. 
And  as  two  the  special  bassawes  of  that  proude  soulerlg 
Sowdan,  may  we  well  consyder  the  worlde  and  the  fleshe. 
Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  1296. 
For  else  to  wander  up  and  downe  unwaited  on 
And  unregarded  in  my  place  and  project, 
Is  for  a  solders  soule,  not  an  old  souldiers. 

Beaum.  Sc  Fletch.  The  Mad  Lover,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Take  soutage,  or  hair,  that  covers  the  kell. 

Tusser.  Husbandry.  August. 
Some  close  them  up  dry  in  a  hogshead  or  fat, 
Yet  canvas  or  soutage  is  better  than  that.  Id.  lb. 

SO'UTERRAINE.       Fr.  Souterrain,    subter- 
rane. 
Defences  against  extremities  of  heat,  as  shade,  grottoes 
are  necessary  preservatives  c'  L"' 


SOUTH,  n. 
South,  adj. 
So'uthern. 

So'UTHERLY,  Of 

So'OTHERNLY. 

So'uTHLY. 

So'lITHWARD. 

So'UTHI 


sow 

A.  S.  Sidh;  Dut.  Swjd, 
Ger.  Sud;  Fr.Sud;  It.  Sud; 
Sp.  Sur.  Wachter  suggests 
the  Ger.  Sieden,  testuare,  fer- 
A.  S.  Seoth-an,  to 
seethe.  This  is  adopted  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Menage  ; 
and  Tooke  considers  south  to 
ie  the  past  part,  o'f  the  A.  S.  verb  Seoth-an. 

South,  geographically, — the  point  at  which  the 
un  is  seen  by  us  at  mid-day. 
From  south 


■When  the  south  wi 
their  purpose  lowsed 

And  eke  Nero  gouerned  all  the  peoples,  that  the  violent 

plesi 

Boecius,  b.  ii. 
But  trusteth  wel,  I  am  a  sothernemzn. 

Id.  The  Persones  Prologue,  v.  17,289. 
And  therefore  vnderstande   wel,    than  any  two  degrees 
That  lien  vlvke  far  from  any  of  these  two  lieades,  trust  wel 
that  thilke  two  degrees  ben  lyke  declinacion,  be  it  south- 
ward or  northwarde  — Id.  Aslrolabie. 

He  lyueth  sixthly,  for  deth  which  he  not  drede, 
Hath  liym  hense  tane,  but  vet  lie  hoped  sure. 

Fabyan.  Chromjcle,  c.  117. 

And  evidently  it  appeareth,  that  when  she  is  northerly, 

and  retired  higher  and  farther  from  the  earth,  tin-  titles  are 

more  gentle,  than  when  shee  is  gone  southerly:  for  then  she 

worketh  neerer  hand,  and  putteth  forth  her  full  power. 


Holland.  Plinie, 

astronomers,  that 


winter,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  Ptolomy  and  Hipparchus, 
neither  in  summer  commeth  so  much  northernly  towards 
vs  as  then. — Hakcuill.   .Ip"!n<pe,  b.  ii.  c. 4.  s.  4. 

I  will  myself  conduct  thee  on  thy  way, 
When  next  the  southing  sun  inflames  the  day: 
When  the  dry  herbage  thirsts  for  dews  in  vain, 
And  sheep,  in  shades,  avoid  the  parching  plain. 


Here  the  warm  planet  ripens  and  s 

The  well  baked  beauties  of  the  sout 

Id.  Don  I 


Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  v. 

SO'UVENANCE.     Fr.  Souvenir,  souvenance; 

It.  Sovvenire,    to  remind  or  remember.       Menage 

derives  from  siib-venire,  to  succour,  to  occur,  to 

come  into  (so. )  the  mind  or  memory. 

They  must  provide  for  meanes  of  mnintenaunce, 
And  to  continue  their  wont  countenaunce  ; 
But  shepheard  must  walke  another  way, 
Sike  worldly  soroemv  he  must  for-say. 

Spenser.  The  Shepheard's  Calender.  Mag. 
Now  somewhat  sing,  whose  endlesse  sovenaunce 
'     shepheards  swaines  may  aye  remaine. 


Emong 
SOW.     See  Sew 


V,  v.  ^  G( 
er.  V  Ger. 
ing,  n.  J  Sao, 


Goth.  Saian  ;  A.  S.  Saw-an , 
Saen ;  Dut.  Saeyen  ,•  Sw, 
serere,  seminare.     To  sow 


SOW, 

So'wer 

So' 
generally,  is 

To  set,  to  place,  that  which  will  grow,  germi- 
nate, vegetate  ;  that  which  will  bear,  propagate, 
or  produce  its  like ;  any  fruit ;  to  spread  or 
scatter. 

Ne  that  bailif,  ne  forester,  re  soffrede  horn  nower  come, 
To  sows,  ne  to  other  thing,  that  hor  bestes  nere  inome. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  429. 

And  he  spak  to  hem  many  thingis  in  parablis  and  seide, 

lo  he  that  somith  ghede  t 
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And  summe  seideti  what  wole  this  sower  of  wordis  seie  f 
Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  17 
But  Isis,  as  seith  the  cronike, 
Fro  Grece  in  to  Egypte  cam, 
And  she  than  vpon  honde  nam 

Whiche  no  man  knewe  tofore  there.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.v 

For  he  fonde  of  his  owne  wit 

The  fyrst  crafte  of  plough  tillynge. 

Of  earynge,  and  of  corne  sowynge. 

And  how  men  shulde  set  vines, 

And  of  the  grapes  make  wines.  Id.  lb. 

This  monster  blithe  with  many  a  tale  gan  sow 

This  rumor  then  into  the  common  ears. 

Surrey.   Vtrgile.  JEneis,  h.  iv 
O  happy  queene  of  faries,  that  hast  fownd, 
Mon^st  many,  one  that  with  his  prowesse  may 
Defend  thine  honour,  and  thy  foes  confownd  ! 
True  loves  are  often  so/cn,  but  seldom  grow  on  grownd. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  9 
Well  may  overtimely  and  hastie  sowing  oftentimes  faile 
ut  late  soivin;/  shrill  ever  mi^.v..'  rind  tU.<vive  the  inaister. 


What  makes  a  plenteous  harvest,  when  to  turn 
The  fruitful  soil,  and  when  to  soio  the  corn  ; 
The  care  of  sheep,  of  oxen,  and  of  kine  ; 
And  how  to  raise  en  L-lms  the  teeming  vine; 
'Flu    birth  and  genius  of  the  frugal  bee: 
I  sing  Maecenas,  and  I  sing  to  thee. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  Georgics,  b.  i. 
;  of  potatoes  is  cultivated  with  less  expense  than 
'  '  '    generally  precedes  the 


SPACE 
Space,  v 


Kiclif.  Mallhe 


.13. 


And  he  spake  many  thinges   to   them    in   similitudes, 
Baying  :  Beholde,  the  sower  went  forth  to  snwe. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 


an  acre  of  wheat  :  the  fallow, 

sowinq  of  wheat,  more  than  compensating  the  hoeing  and 
other 'extraordinary  culture  which  is  always  given  to  pota- 
toes.— Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

SOWLE.  To  soivle  one  by  the  ears,  (Lin- 
colnshire)—to  pull  by  the  ears  as  dogs  pull  swine, 
(Grose.)  The  word  is  common  in  Nottingham, 
and  other  parts  northerly,  as  well  as  in  Suffolk, 
(See  Moor's  'Suffolk  Words.)  I  believe  (says 
Skinner)  from  sow,  to  seize  and  pull  by  the  ears 
as  dogs  do  (soiven)  swine.  This  Ray  adopts. 
He'el  go  he  sayes,  and  sole  the  porter  of  Rome 
Gates  by  th'  ezTCs.Shalcespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

SOY.     See  the  quotation. 

I  have  been  told  that  soy  is  made  partly  with  a  fishy  eom- 
position,  and  it  seems  most  likely  from  the  taste:  tho' a 
"  my  acquaintance,  who  was  very  intimate  with 
d  often  from  Tonquin  to  Japan,  from  whence 
comes,  told  me,  that  it  was  made  only  with 
sort  of  beans  mixt  with  water  and  salt. 

Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  1(188. 

,n.       A       See  Expatiate.    Fr.Espace, 
I   spatieux  ;  It.Spazio;  Sp.  Es- 

Spa'ceful.  I  pacio  ,■   Lat.  Spatium  ;    Mo\\c, 

Spa'cious.  \  27ra5(0i>,  for   urah'iov,   airo  ttj? 

Spaciously.       I   a-Taa-ews,  denoting  the  place  or 

Spa'ciousness.  I   station  for   the   spectators  of 

Spa'tiate,  v.  J  athletic  contests.  Stadium 
was  then  applied  generally — to  any  place;  and 
hence,  as  we  judge  of  size  or  magnitude  from  the 
place  or  room  occupied,  space  was  extended  by 
usage  to  express — 

Size,  room,  magnitude  ;  a  portion  of,  extent  of 
place  :  it  is  also  applied  to  time,— a  portion  of 
time  ;  duration  of  time.  See  the  quotation  from 
Locke. 

Spenser  uses  space  as  a  verb. 

About  thei  gan  him  chace,  &  hunted  him  als  hayre, 

Long  had  he  no  space  to  duelle  no  wele  fare. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  210. 

Grace  God  gaf  him  here,  this  lond  to  kepe  long  space. 

Id,  p.  213. 

Vitailled  was  the  ship,  it  is  no  drede, 

Habundantly  for  hire  a  ful  long  space. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5226. 

Howe  can  you  be  comfortlesse  in  anye  tribulacyon,  when 
Chrvst  and  hys  holye  spirite,  and  with  them  theyr  vnse- 
parable  father,  (if  you  putte  full  truste  and  confidence  in 
them)  bee  neuer  neyther  one  finger  breadth  of  space,  nor 
one  minute  of  time  from  you? 

Sir  T.  More.  Worlces,  p.  1140. 

So  had  his  sword  made  him  so  spacious  a  room,  that 
Amphialus  had  more  cause  to  wonder  at  the  finding,  than 
labour  for  the  seeking. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

But  she,  as  fayes  are  wont,  in  privie  place 

Did  spend  her  dayes,  and  lov'd  in  forests  wyld  to  space. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

Lo  thus  they  rode,  till  at  the  last  they  spide 

Two  armed  knights  that  toward  them  did  pace, 

And  ech  of  them  had  ryding  by  his  side 

A  ladie,  seeming  in  so  farre  a  space; 

But  ladies  none  they  were-  Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

1781 


By  him  I  sweare  (then  whom  none  more  frt  view) 
That  what  I  now  Bhall  utter,  is  as  true, 
As  past  beliefe.     The  ship  in  those  profound 
And  spacefull  seas,  so  stuck  as  on  dry  ground. 

Sandys.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  ill. 
But  faire  before  the  gate  a  spatious  playne, 
Mantled  with  greene,  itselfe  did  spredden  wyde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

Most  spaciously  we  dwell,  where  we  possess 

All  sinless  pleasnres  Nature  did  ordain  ; 
And  who  that  all  may  have,  yet  will  have  less, 

Wiser  than  Nature,  thinks  her  kindness  vain. 

Gondibert,  b.  i.  c.  6. 


So 

Th 

North-Riding  am 
mother  Yorkshire 
queen  of  all  the  s 

for  j 

s  ,-1,1 

§g 

orthily  is  crown'd 
le  Trent. 
Poly-Olbion,  8.  28. 

For  astonishme 
pon  one  object  o 

'  reel 

caused  by  the 

fixing  of  the  minde 
it  doth  not  spoliate 

-Bacon.  Nalurall  Hist.  §7 


This  space  consider'd  barely  in  length  between  any  two 
beings,  without  considering  any  thing  else  between  them,  is 
call'd  distance ;  if  consider'd  in  length,  breadth  and  thick- 
ness, I  think  it  may  be  call'd  capacity.  The  term  exten- 
sion is  usually  apply'd  to  it  in  what  maimer  soever  consider'd. 
Locke.  On  Hum.  Underst.  b.ii.  c.  13. 
island  to  the  town  of  Guiaquil, 
d  near  as  much  from  one  side  of  the 
In  that  spacious  place  ships  of  the 
greatest  burthen  may  ride  afloat. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1684. 
Thus  avarice  and  prodigality  are  at  an  immense  distance; 
but  there  is  a  spar,-  marked  nut  !>y  virtue  between  them, 
where  frugality  and  generosity  reside  together. 

Bolingbroke.  The  Occasional  Writer,  No.  11. 

Here  Ouse,  slow  winding  through  a  level  plain 

Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er, 

Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 

Delighted.  Cowper.   Task,  b.  i. 

SPADE.  \      A.S.Spadu,spada;   Dut.  Spade, 

Spa'ddle.  )  spai/e  ;  Ger.  Spate  ,•  Sw.  Spada. 
Wachter, — from  the  Gr.  BaSvs,  others  from  mrSi/, 
trahere.  It  appears  to  be  merely  the  A.  S.  Spcet- 
an,  to  spit,  i.e.  to  throw  out,  to  throw  up:  a 
spade's  depth  thrown  out  in  digging  is  still  calied 
a  spit.     (  See  Spit.)     A  spade  is, — 

That  which  (a  tool  which)  throws  out,  (so.) 
earth,  gravel,  &c. 

Spaddle,  (i.e.  spade-dcel,)— the  dim.  of  spade. 

Spadille, — the  ace  of  spades;  cards  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  figure  impressed. 

Ech  man  to  pleye  wt  a  plouh.  a  pycoyse  othr  a  spade. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  61. 
His  berd  as  any  sowe  or  fox  was  rede, 
And  therto  brode,  as  though  it  were  a  spade. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  554. 


Gascoigne.   The  Fruiles  of  Warre. 

Her  dainty  hands  (not  us'd  to  such  a  trade) 

She  n  iih  a  mattock  toils,  and  with  a  weary  spade. 

Fletcher.   The  Purple  Island,  c.  9. 
By  th'  shoulder  of  a  ram  from  off  the  right  side  par'd 
Which  usually  they  boil,  the  spade-bane  being  har'd. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  5. 
With  his  broad  sabre  next,  a  chief  in  years, 
The  hoary  majesty  of  spades  appears, 
Puts  forth  one  manly  leg,  to  sight  reveal'd, 
The  rest,  his  many  colour'd  robe  conceal'd. 

Pope.  Rape  of  the  Lock,  c.  3. 


Her  liai.pv  lord  is  rueknVd  hi  spadille: 
And  if  she's  brought  to  bed,  'tis  ten  to  one, 
He  marks  the  forehead  of  her  darling  son. 

Young.  Love  of  Fame, 


So  that  a  transverse  section  of  it 
pearance  of  the  mark  upon  ennls  railed  a  spade,  the  whole 
being  much  wider  in  proportion  to  ils  lenglh. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  l.  c.  18. 

And,  where  the  peacock  shews 

His  azure  eyes,  is  tinctur'd  black  and  red 
"With  spots  quadrangular  of  diamond  form, 
Ensanguin'd  hearts,  clubs  typical  of  strife. 
And  spades,  the  emblem  of  untimely  graves. 

Coivper.  Task,  b.  iv 

SPADI'CEOUS.  Low  Lat.  Spadkeus,  from 
spadix,  a  branch  torn  from  the  palm  tree  (Gr. 
Iiruv,  trahere),  and  from  the  colour  of  the  fruit: 
applied,  generally,  to — 

A  light  red  ;  a  bright  bay  colour. 
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them. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  23. 

SPAG  Y'RICK.  "\        Fr.  Spargirie,  xpargirique; 

Spaot'rical.         >  Low   Lat.  Spagirus,   spagi- 

Spa'gtrist.  J  ricus  :    used,  (says  Vossius) 

for  alehemista, — "  Puto  autem,  spagiricos,  dici  a 
duobus  artes  officiis :  qua;  sunt  resolvere  compo- 
sita,  et  resoluta  componere.  Nam  ffnav,  trahere, 
extrahere  ;  ayeip-eiv,  congregate."  A  spagyrist 
is — 

A  chgmist,  or  cilelu/misl. 
It  was  a  huge  diligence  a 
discovered   to  man   the   si 


d  care  of  the  divine  mercy,  that 
rets  of  spaijyric  medicines,  of 
>r,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  26. 
ant.  that  have  learnt  to  frame 
:ike,  to  a  skilfull  musitian,  that 
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|  And  if  you  would  plant  fig-sets 
'  verily  to  be  a  span  long,  and  then 
'  ground.— Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xvii.  c. : 


With  each  a  little  changeli 

B.  Jonson.  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  ii.  fie.  2. 
Am  I  not  totally  a  span  new  gallant, 
Fit  for  the  cboycest  eyes? 

Beaum.  £  Fletch.   The  False  One,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 
Laza.  Faith,  you  may  intreat  him  to  take  notice  of  me 
for  any  thing;    for  being  an  excellent  farrier,  for  playing 
well  at  span-counter  or  srickin-  knives  in  walls. 

Id.  The  Woman  Hater,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
The  officers  all  exceedingly  well  horsed,  and  every-  man, 
officer,  and  soldier  having  a  pistol   ready  spatin'd  in   one 
hand,  that  he  resolv'd  not  to  pursue  that  design. 

Clarendon,  Civil  Wars,  vol.  iii.  p.  243. 
;  still  Avignon,  and  the  pleasing  coast 


former  edition  of  this 


it;  or  like  to  some  cunning  spagiriek,  that  can  intend  or 
lerait  the  heat  of  his  furnace,  according  to  occasion. 

Bp.Hall.  Of  Contentation,  §4- 

I  have  endeavoured  to  deliver  milters  of  fact  so  faithfully, 
that  1  may  as  well  assist  the  less  skilful  readers  to  examine  i 
the  chymical  hypothesis,  as  provoke  the  spagijrical  philoso- 
phers to  illustrate  it. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  463. 

Most  of  those  [philosophers  and  the  chymists]  (on  the  one 
hand)  looking  upon  the  spagi/n's/s  as  a  company  of  mere 
irrational  opera 1 1 -1-5.  vhosi.  cx^i  in  m>  i:rty  indeed  be  ser- 
viceable to  apothecaries,  ami  p<il,,i]>s  t  >  jihysicians,  but  are  j 
useless  to  a  philosopher,  that  aims  at  curing  no  disease  but 
that  of  ignorance  ;  and  most  of  the  spagyrists  (on  the  other  : 
hand)  looking  upon  the  corpuscularians  (if  I  may  so  call  ! 
them)  as  a  sort  of  empty  and  extravagant  speculators,  who 
pretend  to  explicate  the  great  book  of  nature  without  having 
so  much  as  looked  upon  the  chiefest  and  dilhcultest  part  of 
"  i  phenomena,  that  their  art  has  added  to  the 
t  and  obscure  volume. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  358. 

SPALL.     Fr.  Espaule;  It.  Spdlta,  a  shoulder. 
See  Epaulet. 
Who,  soone  prepard  to  field,  his  sword  forth  drew, 
And  him  with  equall  valew  countervayld: 
Their  mightie  strokes  their  haberieons  disraayld, 
And  naked  made  each  others  manly  spalles. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  G. 

SPALT,  adj.     Spates,  or  spalls,  are  chips;  and 

spalt,  (Ger.  Spalten,)  is  split, — easily  spilt,  split,  or 

severed,  into  small  parts.      See  Spelt  and  Spill. 

Of  all  oke  growing  ; 

e  spalt  an 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.ii.  c.  22. 

SPAN,  n.  \       Dut.  Spanne,    spannen  ;     Ger. 

Span,  v.       I    Spanne,  spannen  ;  Sw.  Spann;   Fr. 

Spank,  v.     (  Espan  •   It.  Spanna  ;    A.S.  Span, 

Spa'nker.  J  spannan,  to  measure  by  spans,  i.  e. 

by  the   hand  extended  from  the  thumb  to  the 

little  finger,  (Somncr.)   Also,  he  adds, — to  stretch 

out,  to  knit  or  tie  straight ;  whence  our  spanning 

of  an  house,  as  also  of  a  cart  wheel.     Skinner 

suggests,  doubtfully,  the  Ger.  verb  Spannen,  ten- 

dere,   extendere  ;    and  Tookc  thinks   a  span   is 

merely  the  past  tense,  and  therefore  the  past  part. 

of  the  A.  S.  Spin-an,  to  spin,  to  extend,  or  stretch 

out  ;  to  draw  out. 

To  span,  (formed  upon  the  noun,)  is  to  stretch 
or  draw  out,  to  extend,  to  expand;  to  measure — 
by  extension,  (sc. )  of  the  hand ;    to  mete  or  mea- 
sure.     A  span  is  usually  restricted  to — 
A  short  extent  (of  space  or  time). 
Span-newe, — see  Spick  and  Span. 
Spank,  v.,  Spanker,  n., — common  words  in  the 
north  of  England.     To  move  with  long  spans  or 
strides,— at  a  rapid  pace. 

This  tale  was  aie  span  newe  to  begin. 
Til  that  the  tale  departed  hem  a  iwinne. 

Chancer.  Troii.  $  Crcs.  b.  iii. 
My  hande  is  the  foundacion  of  the  earthe,  and  my  right 
hande  spannelh  ouer  the  heauens.— Bible,  1551.  Esaye,  c.4S. 
Who  hath  measured  heauen  with  his  spanne,  and  hath 
comprehended  all  the  earth  of  the  worlde  in  thrc  fyngers  ? 
Id.   lb.  c.  40. 
Buck.  My  surueyor  is  falce  ;  the  ore-great  Cardinal 
Hath  shi.'w'd  him  l'mUI  .  my  life  is  sj.mul  already : 
I  am  the  shadow  ofpoore  Buckingham. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  Till.  Acti.  sc.  1. 
Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well  measur'd  song 
First  taught  uur  English  music  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  Midas  ears,  committing  short  and  long. 

JfitfWj  s.  13, 


That  holds  tlu-c  t.auish'd,  cl.iims  my  care  the  most : 

Oft  on  the  well-known  spot  I  fix  my  eyes, 

And  span  the  distance  that  between  us  lies. 

Tickell.  An  Epistle. 

The  mind  having  got  the  idea  of  the  length  of  any  part 
of  expansion,  let  it  be  a  span,  or  a  space,  or  what  length  you 
will,  can,  as  has  been  said,  repeat  that  idea  ;  and  so,  adding 
it  to  the  former,  enlarge  its  idea  of  length,  and  make  it 
equal  to  two  spans,  or  two  paces,  and  so  as  often  as  it  will, 
till  it  equals  the  distance  of  any  parts  of  the  earth  one  from 
another,  and  increase  thus,  till  it  amounts  to  the  distance 
of  the  sun,  or  remotest  star. 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.ii.  c.  15. 

We  are  not  told  the  year  is  coming— or  the  day  is  coming  : 
but  the  hour  is  coming ;  which  intimates  to  us,  that  we 
should  accustom  ourselves  to  measure  our  lives  by  the 
shortest  span.— Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  22. 

SPANG,  n.  ~\  A.S. Spanye,  ge-spong  -,  Dut. 
Spa'ngle,  a.  V  Spanyhe  ;  Ger.  Spanye  ,•  Sw. 
Spa'ngle,  v.  J  Spann,— all  explained  to  mean— 
fibula,  a  button  (of  metal).  Dut.  SpengheL,  spanghe, 
emblema  ;  and  derived  from  span, — to  stretch,  to 
draw.  But  Tooke  asserts  spange  to  mean  any 
thing  shining,  though  he  produces  no  authority"; 
we  certainly  so  use  it. 

Any  thing  shining,  sparkling,  glittering,  (small 
bits  of  bright,  shining,  metal.) 

Our  bumbast  hose,  our  treble  double  ruffes 
Our  sutes  of  silke,  our  comely  garded  capes, 
Our  knit  silke  stockes.  and  Spanish  lether  shoes, 
(Yea  veluet  serues,  oft  times  to  trample  in) 
Our  plumes,  our  spanys,  and  al  our  queint  aray, 
Are  pricking  spurres,  prouoking  filthy  pride. 

Gascoiyne.   The  Steele  Glas. 
The  other  knight  was  all  in  milk  white,  his  attiring  else 
all  cut  in  stars,  which  made  of  cloth  of  silver,  and  silver 
spangles,  each  way  seemed  to  cast  many  aspects. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

The  colours,  that  shew  best  by  candle-light,  are;  white, 

carnation,   and  a  kinde  of  sea-water  greene  ;    and  oes,  or 

spang*  as  they  are  of  no  gTeat  cost,  so  they  are  of  most  glory. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Masks  £  Triumphs. 

A  vesture— sprinkled  here  and  there 

With  glittering  spanga  that  did  like  stars  appear. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene. 
And  when  the  golden  glorious  sun  goes  down, 
Would  she  put  ou  her  star-bestudded  crown, 
And  in  her  masking  sute  the  spangled  sky, 
Come  forth  to  bride  it  in  her  revelry. 

Drayton.  King  John  to  Matilda. 
Ah  !  look  if  this  be  he,  Almighty  King, 
Before  heav'ns  cpanglcd  were  with  stars  of  gold, 
Fre  world  a  center  had  it  to  uphold, 
Whom  from  eternity  thou  forth  didst  bring. 

Drummond.  On  the  Virgin  Mary. 
There  they  doe  finde  that  godly  aged  sire, 
With  snowy  loekes  adowne  his  shoulders  shed  ; 
As  hoary  frost  with  spangles  doth  attire 
The  mossy  braunches  of  an  oke  halfe  ded. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 
And  to  the  sun  displays  his  plumes, 
Which,  like  the  heaven's  o'er-arching  skies, 
Are  spangled  with  a  thousand  eyes. 

Gay.  The  Peacock,  §c. 
But  his  is  a  pleasure,  that  is  not  moTe  great  than  unquiet, 
for  it  makes  him  querulous  and  unruly  ;  and  because  he 
cannot  by  his  struggling,  and  reaching  forth  his  little 
hands,  get  possos,,inn  nf  these  shining  spangles  that  look  so 
finely,  their  tires  produce  waters  in  his  eyes,  and  cries  in 
his  mouth,  that  are  very  little  of  kin  to  the  musick  the 
Platonists  fancied  in  the  spheres  he  looks  at. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  443. 
On  the  rude  cliffs  with  frosty  spangles  gray, 
Weak  as  the  twilight  gleams  the  solar  ray. 

Mickle.  Lusiad,  b.  iii.  I 

SPA'NIEL,  n.  *      It.  Can  di  Spagna  ;  Fr.  Es- 

Spa'nibl,  v.      )  pagneul.      See  the  quotation 

from  Pennant,  1 

1782 


SPA 

I  A  Spanish  dog,  or  breed  of  dogs ;  eery  docile, 
and  fond ; — hence,  spaniel  is  used  for  a  fawning, 
obsequious  person. 

And  if  that  she  be  foul,  thou  eayst,  that  she 
Coveteth  every  man  that  she  may  see  ; 
For  as  a  spaniel,  she  wol  on  him  lepe, 
Til  she  may  finden  som  man  hire  to  chepe. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5777, 


crouch. 
And  with  their  glavering  lips,  his  very  feet  to  touch. 

Draylon.  Poty-Olbion,  s.  28. 

All  come  to  this  ?— The  hearts 

That  spanield  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  #  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  sc.  10. 
Be  not  fond, 


With  that  which  melteth  fooles,  I  meane  sweet  words, 
Low-crooked- curtsies,  and  base  tpattUU  fawning. 

Id.  Julius  Ccesar,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

During  my  stay  at  home,  every  body  this  cur  chanced  to 
meet,  made  so  much  of  their  landlord's  spaniel  I,  that  they 
seemed  to  have  added  to  oracles  that  proverb  of  Love  me 
love  my  dog.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  3S4. 

The  spaniel  lover,  like  a  sneaking  fop, 

Lies  at  our  feet :  he's  scarce  worth  taking  up. 

Dryden.  Prol.  to  the  Princess  of  Cleves. 
The  third  division  of  the  more  generous  dogs,  compre- 
hends those  which  were  used  in  fowling;   first,  the  His- 
paniolus  or  Spaniel:  from  the  name  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  we  were  indebted  to  Spain  for  this  breed. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Dog. 

SPAR,  n.  )      A.S.  Sparran :  Dut. Spane;  Ger. 
Spar,  v.      f  Sparr,  sperren, — 
To  stop,  close  or  shut  up,  to  make  fast. 
A  spar, — that  which  fastens  ;  usually  a  bar,  or 
beam. 
Better  were  Koberd,  in  pes  haf  holden  him  stifle, 
Than  layn  in  prison  sperd,  &  at  his  fomen  wille. 

R.Brttnne,  p.  91. 
He  tought  it  [my  herte]  so  him  for  to  obey 
That  he  it  sparred  with  a  key. — Chaucer.  Rom.  of 'the  Rose.  ^ 
And  so  befell,  by  aventure  or  cas. 
That  thurgh  a  window  thikke  of  many  a  barre 
Of  yren  gret,  and  square  as  any  sparre, 
He  cast  his  eyen  upon  Emelia. 

Id.  The  Kmghtes  Tale,  v.  1076. 
And  to  Creseides  house  they  gan  wende, 
But  lorde  this  sely  Troilus  was  wo. 
Him  thought  his  sorowful  herte  brast  atwo, 
For  when  he  saw  her  doores  sparred  all, 
Well  nigh  for  sorow  adoun  he  gan  to  fall. 

Id.  Trail.  9  Cres.  b.  v. 
The  dore  thereof  oft  tymes  opened  fc  speared  again. 

Bate.  English  Folaries,  pt.  ii. 
The  gilt,  sparres,  and  the  beames  then  threw  they  down, 
Of  old  fathers  the  proud  and  royal  workes. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 
And,  if  he  chaunce  come  when  I  am  abroade, 
Sperre  the  yate  first,  for  fear  of  fraude  ; 
Ne  for  all  his  worst,  nor  for  his  best, 
Open  the  dore  at  his  request. 

Spenser.   The  Shcphcard's  Calender.  May. 
When,  chased  home  into  his  holdes, 
Theare  sparred  vp  in  gates, 


The  valiant  Theba 


all  i 


Warner.  Albion's  England,  h.  u. 

Priam's  six-gated  city, 

Dardan,  and  Tymbria,  Ilias,  Chetas,  Trojan, 
And  Antenorides,  with  massy  staples, 
And  corresponsivc  and  fulfilling  bolts, 
Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy. 

Shakespeare.  Prol.  to  Troil.  £  Cres. 


Mad.    I've   heard   yoi 
;  your  windows, 


have   offer'd, 


to 


B.  Jonson.    The  Staple  of  A* 

But  that  which  did  the  good, 

Was  God's  good  inspiration,  that  gaue 
A  spirit  beyond  the  spirit  they  vsde  to  haue  : 
Who  tooke  the  Oliue  sparre,  made  keene  before, 
And  plung'd  it  in  his  eye. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  is, 

SPAR.    >      Skinner  calls  it  the  bark  or  coat  of 
Spa'rry.  (rude  metal  or  mineral;  perhaps  from 

sparran,  to  close  or  inclose,  because  the  mineral 

is  inclosed  in  it.     See  ante,  To  Spas. 


SPA 

The  clear  spar,  which  in  most  of  our  lead  mines  in  England 
is  found  nest  to  the  metalline  veins,  be  at  least  semi- 
diaphanous,  and  be  of  so  glassy  a  contexture,  that  it  usuaLiy 
breaks  into  smooth  and  glossy  superficies. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  5"S. 
In  which  manner  spar  is  usually  found  herein,  and  other 
minerals  ;  or  such  as  are  of  some  observable  figure  ;  of  which 
sort  are  the  sparry  stria?,  or  icicles  called  stalactitas. 

Woodward. 


HenrV 


-ith  th'  ascending  springs  let  me  advance, 
ids  of  magnets,  minerals,  and  spar. 

Smart.  The  Immensity  of  the  Supreme  Being. 


SPA'RAGUS. 

Spe'kage. 


>     i.e.  Asparagus,  (qv.) 


mpany 
.  theyn 


As  touching  speraaes  there  is  not  an  hearb  in  the  garden, 
whereof  there  is  so  great  care  taken  of  them. 

Holland.  Plinie,  o.  xix.  c.  8. 
Next  that,  shall  mountain  sparagus  be  laid, 
Pull'd  by  some  plain,  but  cleanly  country-maid. 

Congreve.  Juvenal,  Sat.  11, 

SPA'RBLED.     See  Disperblyd. 

Wherfore  the  people  of  that  coutre  sette  vpon  theyro,  and 
sL'vw  iheyr  captayne  and  the  more  parte  of  theyr  c 
where  thorough  that  symple  feleshyp  whiche  namt 
"-,  was  disseueryd  and  sparbelyd. 

Fabyau.  Chronycle.  Lodouici  IX.  an.  1254. 

But  after  longe  fyght,  the  vyctory  fell  vnto  the  erle  of 
Salesbury,  and  the  other  lordys  vpon  his  partye,  and  the 
kynges  boost  was  sparbled  and  cbasyd,  and  many  of  his  noble 
men  siayne.— Id.  lb.  an.  1461. 

SPARE,  v.        \       A.  S. Sparian ;  Dut. Spae- 
Spare,  adj.  ren  ;      Ger.    Sparen  ;      Sw. 

Spare,  n.  Spara  ;    Ihre  and  Skinner — 

Spa'refulness.       from  parcere;  Wachter  prefers 
Spa'rely.  War  en,  to  guard.      Jt  is  pro- 

Spa'reness.  V  bably  a  consequential  appli- 

Spa'ring,  n.  cation  of  spar-an,  to  shut  up, 

Sparingly.  to  keep  fast  or  safe. 

Spa'ringness.  To  preserve,  to  reserve;  to 

Spa'ry.  keep  or  withhold  from,  or  from 

Spa'rer.  j   the  use;  to  forbear;   to   ab- 

stain; to  give,  use,  employ  reservedly,  abstinently; 
with  parsimony,  fruLMlil},'tuoderately,  temperately, 
gently,  leniently,  kindly ;  to  forbear  or  abstain, 
from  punishment ;  to  forbear ;  to  punish,  hurt,  or 
injure ;  or  from  the  severity  of  punishment ;  to 
forgive. 

Spare,  adj — abstinent,  scanty,  lean,  poor. 

Spare  time,  txc — time  to  spare;  i.e.  to  withhold 

or  withdraw  from  one  purpose,  and  bestow  upon 

another. 

Sparye  he  wolde  myld  men,  and  harde  chastv  the  proute. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  428. 

Wat  myd  fure,  wat  myd  suerd,  hii  destrude  al  that  hii 

founde. 
Hii  ne  sparede  prest,  ne  chyrche,  that  hii  ne  brogte  to 
grounde.  Id.  p.  226. 

For  lefe  ne  for  lothe,  folc  wild  thei  not  spare. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  220. 
Thyng  that  al  the  worlde  wot.  wherefore  sholdest  thow 


i  hit  by  retoryk.- 


Ploithman,  p.  203* 


Yt  God  spared  not  the  naturall  braunches,  lest  happlye  he 
also  spare  not  thee.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

"Pees,  with  mischance  and  with  misaventure," 
Our  boste  saide,  "  and  let  him  tell  his  tale. 
Now  letteth  forth,  and  let  the  Sompnour  gale, 
Ne  spareth  not,  min  owen  maister  dere." 

Chaucer.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  6916. 
?are  what  I  saie  : 


Thei 


iaie 


•  r.otr. 


And  namely  tho  that  spaiand  beene, 

That  woll  not  wash  hir  hertes  cleene 

Of  the  filth,  nor  of  the  vice 

Of  greedy  brenning  auarice.  Id.  Rom.  of  I 

For  who  that  lawe  hathe  vpon  honde, 

And  spareth  for  to  do  iustice 

For  mercy  :  doth  not  his  office, 

That  he  is  mercy  so  bewaretb : 

newe,  whiche  he  spareth, 
I  men  he  greueth.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 
Largess  his  hands  could  never  skill  of  sparefulness. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 
O  spare  thy  happy  daies,  and  them  apply 
To  better  boot,  but  let  me  die  that  ought. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii,  c.  II. 


YVli.'.u  fW  ( 


SPA 

After  whiche  requeste  thus  to  the  mayre  and  to  the  cyfe- 
zyns  made,  after  aduyce  &  counceyll  amonge  them  selfe 
takyTi,  ili\syr.?d  a  spnrynge  of  ye  lordys  till  they  my;rlit  s;,ekt- 
w[  the  kynge,  and  knowe  his  pleasure  in  that  belialfe;  but 
fynallye  no  sparynqe  at  that  tyme  myght  be  grauntvd. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle.  Henry  III.  an.  1258. 

For  life,  I  prize  it 

As  I  weigh  griefe  (which  I  would  spare:)  for  honor, 
'lis  a  deriuatiue  from  me  to  mine, 
And  onely  that  I  stand  for. 

Shakespeare.  The  Winter'*  Tale,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
— —  Or  are  they  spare  in  diet, 
Free  from  grosse  passion,  or  of  mirth,  or  anger. 

Id.  Henry  V.  Act  ii.se.  1. 

■ She,  [Nature]  good  cateress, 

Means  her  pravhinn  unlv  u>  the  good, 
That  live  according  to  her  sober  laws, 
And  holy  dictate  of  spare  temperance.—  Milton.  Comus. 
There  arose  strong  and  great  winds  from  the  south,  with 
a  point  east;  which  carried  us  up,  (for  all  that  we  could  do) 
towards  the  north:  by  which  time  our  victuals  failed  us, 
though  we  had  made  good  spare  of  thera. 

Bacon.  New  Atlantis. 
From  the  time  that  they  begin  to  dismarch,  their  motion 
increaseth  by  little  &  little  more  sparely. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  16. 
[There  is  some  pain]  of  returning  the  gross  habit  of  sin  to 
a  spareness  and  slenderness  of  stature. 

Hammond,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  2. 

For  otherwise  they  [bees]  are  very  thriftie  and  overgreat 

sparer*,  and  such,  as  at  other  times  will  drive  out  those  that 

wast  prodigally  and  be  gluttinous,  no  lesse  than  such  as  be 

idle  luskes,  and  slow  at  worke. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.19. 

And  justly,  what  unjustly  they  abuse. 

Shall  unto  them  more  sparingly  be  lent* 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  Second  Houre. 
Homer,  being  otherwise  sparie  ynough  in  speaking  of  pic- 
tures and  colours,  yet  commendeth  the  ships  painted  ther- 
With.— Holland.   Plinie,   b.  xxxiii.  c.  7. 
Be  mindful  of  those  limbes  in  russet  clad 
Whose  toil  to  yours  is  warmth,  and  graceful  pride; 
And,  oh  !  be  mindful  of  that  sparing  board, 
Which  covers  yours  with  luxury  profuse, 
Makes  your  glass  sparkle,  and  your  sense  rejoice  ! 

Thomson.  Autumn. 

Since  no  man  is  infallible,  let  him  use  this  licence  very 

sparing! t, :  for  if  too  many  foreign  words  are  poured  in  upon 

us,   it  looks    as   if  they  wer 

natives,  but  to  conquer  them. 

Dryde 

This  opinion,  I  say,  Mr.  Hobbes  mentions  as  possible: 
But  he  does  it  with  such  hesitancy,  rtiiiideiu-e  and  sparing- 


Irony  is  the  keenest  weapon  of  the  orator.  The  moralists, 
those  luminaries  of  the  Gentile  world,  have  made  it  the 
vehicle  of  their  gravest  lessons  ;  and  Christ,  our  Great 
Teacher,  upon  jus!  occasions  was  not  sparing  in  the  use  of 
it. — Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  31. 

And  taught  at  schools  much  mytbologic  stuff 

But  sound  religion  sparingly  enough. 

Cowper.   Tirocinium. 

SPARK,  v.  \       A.  S.  Spairc,  spearc;  Dut. 

Spark,  n.  Sparcke,    sparckelen,    spar- 

Spa'rkish.  (/ere,  iJispenjcre  ;  to  scatter, 

Spa'rkful.  to  disperse.     See  Speak. 

Spa'rkle,  v.  To  scatter,  to  spread,  to 

Spa'rkle,  n.  V  throw  about ;  to  throw  out, 

Spa'rkler.  to   shoot   out,   to  eject   or 

Spa'rklet.  emit,     to     disperse,     (sc.) 

Spa'rkliness.  small  particles  of  light;  any 

Spa'rklingly.  bright  particles,  as  of  wine, 

Spa'rklingness.  J  &c.      Hence,   to  glitter,  to 

shine — brightly,  brilliantly  ;  in  bright  or  brilliant 

lustre,  (met.)  with  animation  or  vivacity. 

Sparkle  (spark- dal), —  the  dim.  of  spark.      See 

the  quotations  from  Leland,  Fabyan,  and  Beaum. 

&  Fletch. 

A  spark,  (met.) — a  glittering,  showy,  person. 


Dedicate 


Till  , 


?er.   The  Complaint  of  Mars  &■  Venn 
s  shouldres  hanging 
d,  as  fire  sparklit 


A  mantelet 
Bret-ful  of  i 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2231. 

Like  the  spar  he  fired 

Up  in  thy  roofe.  whiche  for  a  thro  we 

Lieth  hid,  til  whan  the  windes  blowe 

It  blaseth  out  on  euery  side.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

The  liuely  sparkes,  that  issue  from  those  eyes, 

Against  the  which  there  vaileth  no  defence, 

Have  perst  ray  hart,  and  done  it  none  offence, 

With  quaking  pleasure,  more  than  once  or  twise. 

Wyatt.  The  Loiter  describeth  the  Sight  of  his  Loue. 
1783 


|      The  Danes  had  preparid  a  navy  to  come  to  rob  in  Eng 

land;  but  it  w;.  and  greater  ship  of  them  taken 

by  the  Englisch  men. 

Leland,  vol.  ii.  Owte  of  a  Booke  of  Chroniques,  §c, 

Serle,  yoman  of  the  robys  to  King  Richard,  sparkelid 
rumors,  as  he  cam  owte  of  Scotland,  that  King  Richard  was 
yet  alyve.     But  at  the  last  he  was  hangid  at  London. 

Id.  lb. 

The  whiche  [this  Hengiste  and  all  the  other  Saxons 
whiche  ruled  the  vii.  pryncipates  of  Brytayne,  as  after  shall 
be  shewed]  when  he  had  thus  rule  of  the  foresavd  iii.  pro- 
uynces,  he  sent  for  moo  Saxons,  and  gadcrid  that  were 
sparkled  abrode ;  so  that  in  thyse  prouvnees  the  faythe  of 
Criste  was  all  quenchyd  and  in  slepe. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  91. 

The  philosophers  to  whnme  God  had  enspired  certaine 
sparckh's  of  truthe,  knowledged  that  the  cheefest  poynte  of 
wisdome  and  direction  of  a  mannes  lyfe,  was  to  know  hym- 
selfe. — Fryih.    Workes,  p.  83. 

Fayre  is  my  love,  when  her  fay  re  golden  haires 
With  the  loose  wynd  ye  waving  chance  to  marke; 
Fayre,  when  the  rose  in  her  red  cheekes  appeares; 
Or  in  her  eyes  the  fyre  of  love  does  sparke. 

Spenser,  son.  81. 

Delight  upon  her  face,  and  sweetnesse  shin'd  : 
Her  eyes  do  spark  as  starres.  as  starres  do  move. 

P.  Fletcher.  Thomalin,  Egl.  6.  S.  19. 

Who,  thereat  wondrous  wroth,  the  sleeping  spark 
Of  native  vertue  gau  eftsoones  revive. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

Hitherto  will  our  sparkcfnll  youth  laugh  at  their  great 
grandfather's  English,  who  had  more  care  to  do  wel,  than 
to  speake  minion-like.—  Camden.  Remaincs.  Languages. 
Whom  when  the  prince,  to  batteill  new  addrest 
And  threatning  high  his  drvartfull  stroke,  did  see 
His  sparkling  blade  about  his  head  he  blest, 
And  smote  on" quite  his  left  leg  by  the  knee, 
Thatdownebetombled.— Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.S. 

What's  become,  Post, 

Of  my  lieutenant? 

Post.  Beaten  and't  please  your  grace, 
And  all  his  forces  sparkled. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.   The  Loyal  Subject,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

The  sparkles  seem'd  vp  to  the  skies  to  flie, 
The  horses  ney,  and  ciattring  armours  sowne, 
Pursue  the  eccho  oner  dale  and  downe. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  i.  S-  73. 

I  most  humbly  confess,  that  though  my  fortunes  are  poor, 
and  my  studies  private,  yet  I  cannot  deny  certain  sparkles  of 
honest  ambition,  remaining  in  me, whereby  I  desire  the  world 
should  know,  that  my  most  vertuous,  and  most  dear  and 
royal  master  hath  not  utterly  forgotten  me. 

Wotton.  Letter  to  the  King,  an.  1037. 

Spread  o'er  the  earth  thy  sable  veil, 
Heaven's  twinkling  sparklets  to  conceal, 
That  darkness  seems  to  day  t'  improve. 

Cotton.   The  Night. 
Desire  of  power,  on  earth  a  vicious  weed, 
Yet  sprung  from  high,  is  of  celestial  seed: 
In  God  'tis  glory;  and  when  men  aspire, 
'Tis  but  a  spark  too  much  of  heavenly  fire. 

Dry  den.  Absalom  §  Achilophel. 

The  florid  fustian  of  a  rhyming  spark, 
Whose  random  arrow  ne'er  comes  near  the  mark, 
Can't  on  her  judgment  be  impos'd,  and  pass 
For  standard  gold,  when  'tis  but  gilded  brass. 

Pomfret.  Slrcphon's  Love  for  Delia  justified. 


Vouchsafe,  illustrious  Ormond,  to  behold 
What  power  the  charms  of  beauty  had  of  old ; 
Nor  wonder  if  such  deeds  of  arms  were  done, 
Inspir'd  by  two  fair  eyes,  that  r.pnrklrd  like  your  own. 

Dryden.  To  the  Duchess  of  Ormond. 

My  thoughtless  youth  was  wing'd  with  vain  desires ; 
My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wand'ring  fires, 
Followd  false  lights,  and  when  their  glimps 
My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkl, 


gone, 
Id.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

The  weighty  shock  his  neck  and  shoulders  feel ; 

His  eyes  flash  sparkles,  his  stunn'd  senses  reel 

In  giddy  darkness.— Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

But  what  wou'd  you  say,  should  you  see  the  sparkler 
shaking  her  elbow  for  a  whole  night  together,  and  thump- 
ing the  table  with  a  dice-box.— Guardian,  No.  120. 

Sir  John  [Suckling]  threw  his  repartees  about  the  table 
with  mm  h  fparklnn-s;:  and  gcntileness  of  wit  to  the  admi- 
ration of  them  all.— Aubrey.  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.  p.  551. 


She  affirmed  1 


,  that  she  had  divers  times  observed 
some  diamonds  of  hers,  which  some- 
times would  look  more  sparklingly  than  they  were  wont, 
and  sometimes  far  more  dull  than  ordinary. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p. 452. 


SPA  SPA 

I  have  I  know  not  how  often,  seemed  to  myself  to  observe  I  For  my  part,  the  ligaments  and  sinews  of  my  love  to  you 

manifestly  greater  clearness  and  sparklingness  at  some  have  been  so  strong,  that  they  were  never  yet  subject  to 
mes  than  at  others. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  452. 


SPE 


Sir  John  [Suckling]  threw  his  repartees  about  the  table 
with  much  sparkliness,  and  gentileness  of  wit,  to  the  admi- 
ration of  them  all. — Aubrey.  Anecdotes,  b.  ii.  p.  551. 

For  why  should  I  the  gallant  spark  command, 
"With  clean  white  gloves  to  fit  his  ready  hand? 
Or  in  his  fob  enlivening  spirits  wear, 
And  pungent  salts  to  raise  the  fainting  fair? 

Jenyns.  The  Art  of  Dancing,  c.  1. 

But  their  eyes,  especially  those  of  the  women,  are  full  of 
expression,  sometimes  sparkling  with  lire,  and  sometimes 
melting  with  softness. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  17. 

SPA'RROW.  Goth.  Sparwa  ;  A.  S.  Spearwa ; 
Dut.  Sparre;  Ger.  Spier;  Sw.Sparf.  In  Fr.Es- 
parvier  ;  It.  Sparviere ;  Low  Lat.  Sparvarius,  is  a 
spar- hawk,  or  sparrow-haivk.  The  Lat.  (Vossius, 
de  Vit.  lib.  ii. )  derives  from  the  Ger.  Spariver, 
and  this  so  called,  as  of  Spar-var:  that  is,  spread- 
ing its  wings  far, — procul  spargens  pernios.  Spar- 
row, anciently  written  Sparwe,  A.  S.  Speariva, 
may  be  from  the  A.  S.  Spi/r-ian,  to  search  after, 
from  the  active  disposition  of  the  bird. 

Whethir  two  sparrowis  [A.S.  tweyen  spearwan]  ben  not 
sold  for  an  halpenv  ?  and  oon  of  hem  schal  not  falle  on  the 
erthe  without*  your  fadir  ?—  IViclif.  Mallhew,  c.  10. 


Bible,  1551.  lb. 
This  frere  ariseth  up  full  curtisly. 
And  hire  embraceth  in  his  armes  narwe, 
And  kisseth  hire  swete,  and  chirketh  as  a  sparwe. 

Chaucer.   The  Sompnoures  Tale,  V.  7384. 

This  haue  I  heard  oft  in  saying, 
That  man  may  for  no  daunting 
Make  a  sperhauke  of  a  bosarde.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

The  cocke  sparrow  (by  report)  liveth  but  one  yeare :  the 
reason  why  men  so  thinke,  is,  because  in  the  spring,  there  is 
not  one  of  them  found  with  a  blacke  bill,  and  yet  in  summer 
before,  it  began  to  bs  blacke. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  X.  c.  36. 


SPA'TTER,  or^V 
Sfi'tter,  v.  \i 

Spa'tterdash.    )  1 


Grainger.    The  Sugar-Cane,  b.  iv. 

SPA'TIATE.     See  Space. 

SPA'TTER,  or"\  Formed  upon  spat  or  spate, 
the  past  tense  of  spit,  to 
throw  out. 

To  throw  out;  to  throw  out  upon,  (sc.)  any 
dirt  or  filth  ;  to  besprinkle,  to  asperse. 

Spatter-dash, — against  which  dirt  thrown  up  in 
walking  dashes,  or  strikes. 

The  noise  he  made,  being  a  man  of  no  few  words,  joined 
to  the  yelping  sound  of  Miso,  and  his  unpleasant  inlieretrix. 
brought  together  some  number  of  the  shepherds,  to  whom 
he  without  anv  regard  of  reserving  it  for  the  king's  know- 
ledge, spattered  out  the  bottom  of  his  stomack,  swearing  by 
him  that  he  never  knew  that  Zelmane,  whom  they  had 
taken  all  to  be  a  woman,  was  as  arrant  a  man  as  himself 
was. — Sunn''!.   .Ircadia,   b.  iv. 

Sir  Edw.  told  him,  he  fear'd  that  fort  would  be  the  cause 
of  the  loss  of  the  town  :  the  Orave  spallefd  and  shook  his 
head,  saying,  'twas  the  greatest  error  he  had  committed 
siiKv  l.f  knew  what  belong'd  to  a  soldier. 

Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  15. 

They  fondly  thinking  to  allay 

Thir  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 

Chewd  bitter  ashes,  which  th'  offended  taste 

With  spattering  noise  rejected  —Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  x. 

Where  famish'd  dogs,  late  guardians  of  my  door, 

Shall  lick  their  mangled  master's  spatte.-'d  gore. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 
He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
With  spatler'd  boots,  strapp'd  waist,  and  frozen  locks  ; 


they  breed  early  i 


Sparrows  are  proverbally  i 
the  spring,  make  their  nests  under  the  eaves  ot  n< 
holes  of  walls,  and  very  often  in  the  nests  of  the 
after  expelling  the  owner. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.   The  Sparrow  Finch. 


News  from  all  nations  lumb'ring  at  his  back. 

Cowper.  Task, 
I  Why  now,  here's  a  fellow  made  for  a  soldier  :_there' 
for  a  spatterdash,  with 

I      SPA'TTLE.     See  Spit. 

|      SPA'TULA.     Fv.  Spatule;    It.  Spitola,     Sp.  | 

Espatula;  Lat.  Spathula,  spatha ;  Gr.  SiraHn,  from 
j  o-nav,  trahere,  to  draw,  (to  draw  off,  to  skim.)  { 
'  Now  applied  to — 

I  An  instrument  with  which  surgeons  or  others 
i  draw  out  or  spread  out — salves,  ointments,  &c.       | 


Let  him  such  words  and  th'  art  of  lust  injoy. 
Whose  pavement  of  round  Spartan  marbles  grows 
Slipp'ry  with  drunken  spaulings. 

Holyday.  Juvenal,  Sat.  11. 
The  new-born  infant  from  the  cradle  takes 
And  first  of  spittle  she  lustration  makes ; 
Then  in  the  spawl  her  middle  finger  dips, 
Anoints  the  temples,  forehead  and  the  lips. 

Dryden.  Persia;  Sat.  2. 
Let  him  who  does  on  iv'ry  tables  dine 
Whose  marble  floors,  with  drunken  spawlings  shine; 
Let  him  lascivious  songs  and  dances  have. 

Congreve.  Juvenal,  Sat.  11. 

SPAWN,  v.  A       The  eggs  (says   Skinner)   of 

Spawn,  n.        >  fishes  ;  from  theDut.  Spene,  sue- 

Spa'wser.  )  cus,  lac  muliebre.  A.S.  Spanar, 
the  teats  or  speanes  of  females,  especially  a  cow, 
(Somner.)  To  spane  a  child,  (says  Ray,  sc.)  to 
wean  it ;  that  is,  keep  it  from  the  spean  or  breast. 
Spawn  is  perhaps  from  A.  S.  Spiwan ;  Dut. 
Spreiumi  ;   Ger.  Speyen. 

To  throw  forth,  to  eject. 

Spean, — that  which  ejects  or  emits,  (sc.)  milk, 
nourishment. 

Spawn, — that  which  is  thrown  forth,  ejected  or 
emitted.  Applied  (met.)  contemptuously,  re- 
vilingiy. 

All  this  was  before  the  invention  of  printing,  when  books 
came  but  single  into  the  publique,  which,  since  that  mistery 
is  made  common,  come  swimming  into  the  world  like  shoals 
of  fishes,  and  one  edition  spawnelh  another. 

Fuller.   Worthies  General,  c.  10. 

And  'twas  the  plague  of  countries  and  of  cities, 

When  that  great  belli'd  house  did  spawn  committees- 

Brome.  Speech  to  General  Monk, 

1  think  about  that  time  [April]  he  spawns,  and,  as  I  have- 
formerly  told  you,  with  the  help  of  the  melter.  hides  his. 
spawn  or  eggs  in  holes,  which  they,  both,  dig  in  the  gravel 
Walton.  Angler,  pt.  i.  c.  14.. 

The  barbel,  for  the  preservation  of  their  seed,  both  tile 
spawner  and  the  melter,  cover  their  spawn  with  sand. 
*  Id.  lb. 

Whose  corage  when  the  feend  perceivd  to  shrinke, 

She  poured  forth  out  of  her  hellish  sinke 

Her  fruitfull  cursed  spawne  of  serpents  small, 

Deformed  monsters,  fowle,  and  black  as  inke. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1- 

Barefoot  may  no  neighbour  wade 

In  ill;-  cool  strea 


To  wash  their  hemp,  and  spoil  the  fry 
Beaum.  t}  Fletch.   The  Faithful  ' 


SPARSE,!).        "t       Fr.EsparSi 
Spa'rsedly.  >  past  part,  of  sp 

Spargefa'ction.  J  Vossius  derives 


t  grew  to  liardnesse  in  the 
rring  it  thrice  a  dav  witli  a  spatule. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.xxiii.  c.  17. 


Lat.  Sparsus, 
1  spargere,  which  ,  foresaid  vessell 
i  from  the  Gr. 
EcrirapoK,  (with  g  inserted)  o-Treip-eiy,  to  sow.      It  SPA'VIN,  n.  \      Fr.  Espavent,  (cparvin  ;)     It. 

hns  probably  the  same  Gothic  origin  as  the  English  |       Spa'vin,  v.       |  Spaveuio,    spavinto.        Skinner 
Spark,  sparkle,  (qv. )  and  to  speak.  |  thinks  from  the  Lat.  Spasmus.     See  Spasm. 

To  scatter,  to  spread.  |     Troubled  with  the  ,aropasse,  infec,ed  with  the  fashions, 

And  I  am  assured,  that  the  rumoure  of  this  thing  beeyng     full  of  windegalls,  sped  with  the  spavins. 
tparsed,   (as  it  is)  throughout  all   Jeuvye,   is  heard  emong  :  Shakespeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  ni.  sc.  2. 

'     ler  all  partes  of  Jewery,  !      So  ,vhen  a  jockey  brings  a  mare, 
bearing  witnesse  that  ,      0r  horsei  or  selding.  to  a  fair. 


[the  juice  of  mulberries,]  F ran.  The  night,  and  all  the  evil  the  night  covers, 

to  frie  and  take  their  fer-         The  goblins,  haggs,  and  the  black  spawn  of  darkness, 
Cannot  fright  me.  Id.  The  Kight  Walker,  Act 

Virtue  breedeth  satisfaction  and  joy,  vice 
pleasure  and  anguish  of  conscience. — Barrow 


!!,■■  kvn-d 


:  hande.— Udal.  Actes,  c.  10. 


lie.  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  ayre, 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deepe, 
To  Morpheus  house  doth  hastily  repaire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 
And  like  a  raging  flood  they  sparsed  are, 
And  ouerllow  each  countrey,  field  and  plaine 

Fairefax.   Godfrey  of  Bovloqne,  b. 


Though  she  be  spovin'd,  old.  and  blind, 
With  founder'd  feet,  and  broken  wind. 

Somervile.  The  Bald  Batchelor. 
For  oft  an  eager  chapman  is  betray'd 
To  buy  a  founder'd  or  a  tpavin'd  jade, 
While  he  admires  a  thin,  light-shoulder'd  chest, 
A  little  head,  broad  back,  and  rising  c 


Fr,': 


Sat.  2. 


There  are  doubtless  many  such  soils 
his  nation. — Evelyn.  Pomona,  Pref. 


SPASM.  ^         Fr.  Spasmc,    spasmat'upw ; 

Spasma'tick.      V  It.  Spasmo  ;     Lat.  Spasmus ; 

Spasma'tical.  /  Gr.  ^atruos,  nervorum  con- 
tracts, from  aitav,  trahere,  contrahere,  to  draw 
together. 

A  contraction  or  drawing  together  ;  a  convul- 
sion, a  convulsive  contraction. 

It  cureth  those  who  have  their  necks  drawne  backward  to 
heir  shoulders  with  the  spasme. 

Holland.    Plinie,  b.  xx.  c.  5. 
Being  taken  with  salt  and  oile,  it  [rost  garlirke]  is  a  sove- 
raigne  remedie  for  them  that  bee  bursten  or  spaemalieke, 
that  U  to  say,  vexed  with  the  crampe.— Id.  lb.  c.  6. 


SPAW.     A  mineral  water,  so  called  from  Spa, 
sparsedly  throughout     in  Germany. 

The  first  disci  very  nftliis  v.  .iter  ITnalii  M.'c  water]  (though 
variously  reported)  isbiliivcd  I'min  a  fmttinan  to  a  Dutch 
lord,  who  passed  this  way,  and,  drinking  thereof,  found  it 
in  taste  very  like  to  that  at  the  spate  ill  Germany. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Kent. 
He  is  past  cure  of  physick,  spaw,  or  any  diet. 

Beaum.  §•  Fletch.  The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 


The  naughtiness  of  infidelity  will  appear  by  c 
its  effects  and  consequences,  which  are  plainly  a 
all  vices  and  villanies,  a  deluge  of  all  mischiefs  and  outrages 
upon  the  earth. — Waterland.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  282. 

So  when  the  Jewish  leader  stretch'd  his  arm, 

And  wav'd  his  rod  divine,  a  race  obscene, 

Spawn'd  in  the  muddy  beds  of  Nile,  came  forth. 

Polluting  Egypt.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

Great  quantities  of  the  brown  scum  continued  to  appear 
upon  the  water,  and  the  sailors  having  given  up  the  notion 
of  its  being  spawn,  found  a  new  name  for  it,  and  called  it 
sea-saw-dust. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

SPAY,  v.  \     Castrare  feminam  (says  Skinner),, 

Spay,  n.  ffrom  the  Lat.  Spado,-  Gr.  SiraSai/, 
from  o-wav,  trahere,  extrahcre,  to  extract  or  draw 
out.  See  To  Splay,  and  the  quotation  from  Hol- 
land's Plinie. 

In  examining  the  condition  of  our  red  deere,  I  fiiKj  that 
the  young  male  is  called  in  the  first  yeere  a  calfe,  in  the 
second  a  broket,  the  third  a  spaie,  the  fourth  a  stjgon  i 
stag,  the  lift  a  great  stag,  the  sixt  an  hart,  and  ,  " 
vnto  his  death. — Holinshed.  Desc.  of  England,  b.  1 

When  sows  and  bitches  may  be  spay'd. 


SPAWL 
Si 

Si 


t\VL,t».    ^ 


From    the    Dut.  Spcemven  ; 
■  Ger.  Speyen,  spuere,  (Skinner;) 
or  from  A.  S.  Spcellian,  dim.  of 
pcet-an,   to   spit.      Where    Dryden   uses   spawl, 
3eaumont  has  spittle.     See  Spit. 
To  throw  out  (sc.  the  moisture  of  the  mouth.) 
How  do  the  muses  suffer  every  where? 
Taken  in  such  months,  ser.surM  in  such  eares  ; 
That  'twivt  a  v.  itfe.  a  line  or  two  rehearse, 
And  with  their  r)n  uiae  ti^'Ltlu  r,  spawle  a  verse. 
F.  Beaumont.  Elrpu  upon  Mr.  Fra 
1784 


cyder's  made. — Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  ?>. 
A.S.  Sptccan,  and  also, 
sprac-an  ;  Dut.  Sprek-en  ; 
Ger.  Spreehen;  Sw.  Sprulia, 
fare,  dicere.  Some  ety- 
mologists have  supposed 
from  brechen,  rumpere,  to 
break  or  burst  forth  :  it  has. 
perhaps,  the  same  origin  as 
w  the  A.  S.  Sparc,  spearc, 
a  spark  ,•  Dut.  Sparek-elcn,  to  throw  forth,  and 
I  thus— 


And  in  what  sign  be 
SPEAK.t;. 
Spea'ker. 
Spea'kaele. 
Spf.a'king,  n. 
Speech. 
Spf.'eciiless. 
Spe'f.chlessnes 
Spe'echman. 
Spo'h 


SPE 

To  utter  (sc.)  sounds;    to  utter,  to 
or  pronounce  articulate  sounds, — the   tongue  or 
language. 

To  talk,  to  discourse,  to  converse  ;  to  address 
in  words  or  language,  to  accost ;  to  announce, 
to  make  known,  to  declare,  to  proclaim,  to  pro-  | 
nounce. 


Id.  p.  125.  | 
Now  of  Steuen  to  speke  turne  we  eft  ageyn, 
Our  tale  wille  we  no  breke,  bot  telle  forth  the  certeyn. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  111. 
S.  Dunstan  tille  him  spak  wrotlifulle  wordes.— Id.  p.  37. 
No  non  so  faire  of  face,  of  spech  so  lufly.—  Id.  p.  30. 

And  when  ich  flee  fro  the  body,  and  [in]  feye  leve  the 

caroygne 
Them  am  ich  a  spirit  spechefes.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  2M-. 


:  fadir,  fortheli 
ye  schulen 

for  neither  I  cam  of  my  silf,  hut  he  sente  me.   Whi  knowen 
ye  not  my  speche  ?  for  ye  moun  not  here  my  word. 

Id.  Jon,  c.  8. 
Jesus  sayde  vnto  them,  yf  God  were  youre  father,  then 
woulde  ye  loue  me.  For  I  proceaded  forth,  and  come  from 
God.  Neythercame  I  of  my  sell'e  fur  he  sente  me.  Why 
do  ye  not  knowe  my  speche  ?  Euen  because  ye  can  not 
abyde  the  hearynge  of  my  wordes — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  whanne  thei  take  you  and  leede  you  forth  nyle  ye 
hifore  thinke  what  ye  schulen  snr/:>\  but  s/»-kp  ye  that  thing 
that  schal  be  gyuen  to  you  in  that  our,  for  ye  ben  not  the 
spelceris  but  the  holy  goost—  Jf'iclif.  Mark,  c.  13. 

Or  what  profyt  of  circumcisioun  ?  mych  hi  al  wise,  first 
for  the  spekyngis  of  God  wercn  hi  taken  to  hem.  and  what  yf 
summe  of  hem  bileuyden  not  ?—  Id.  Ramaynes,  c,  3. 

"  Lordinges,"  (quod  she)  "  now  herkeneth  for  the  beste  ; 
But  take  it  nat,  1  pray  von.  in  disdain  ; 
This  is  the  point,  to  speke  it  plat  and  plain, 
That  eche  of  ye  to  shorten 


O  goode  God  !  how  gentil  and  how  kind 
Ye  semed  by  your  speche  and  your  visage, 
To  day  that  maked  was  ouie  marriage. 

Id.   The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  S6G5. 
And  shortly,  whan  the  sonne  was  gone  to  reste, 
So  hadde  I  spoken  with  hem  everich  on 
That  I  was  of  hir  felawship  anon. 

Id.  ProL  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  30. 

Some  raenne  there  been,  that  no  goodnesse  spreaken  ; 
[Ed.  1598,  speaken]  and  wher  euer  your  words  been  heard 
&  your  reasons  been  shewed  soche  cuil)  speakers  ladie,  by 
aucthorite  of  your  excellence  shallen  been  stopped  and 
ashamed. — Id.  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 

Als  for  to  speake  of  time  ago 
The  cause  why  it  changeth  so 
It  nedeth  nought  to  specifie, 
The  thynge  so  open  is  at  the  eie 
That  euery  man  it  male  beholde.— GoKvr.  Con.  A.  Prol. 


ome,  and  thus  began  a  strife. 

we  in  all  this  worlde  to  seche 
woman,  than  in  dede  and  speche 
bettir  auise  hir.  what  she  dooth, 

Ne  better,  for  to  saie  a  soothe, 

Kepe  hir  honour  at  all  tide. 

And  that  was  at  midnight  tide, 

With  open  head,  and  foote  all  bare, 
"*    'ieare  to  sprad,  she  gan  to  fate, 
Upon  hir  clothes  gyrte  she  was,  ■ 
Al  specheles  vpon  the  gras 
She  glode  forth, 


The  speaker  is  he  that  dooth  commend  and  preferre  the 
<Us  exhibited  into  the  parlement,  and  is  the  mouth  of  the 
arlement.— Smith.  Commonwealth,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 


The  other  losinge  his  moneye,  and  heapiuge  othes  upon 
othes  one  in  anothers  necke,  most  horrible,  and  not  speak- 
able,  was  rebuked  of  an  honest  man  which  stoode  by  for  so 
doinge.—  Ascham.   Toxaphilus,  b.  i, 


Lctte  all  bytternes,  fearsnes  and  ' 
cursed  speakynge,  be  put  awaye  from 
ciousnes.— Bible,  1551.  Ephes.  c.  4. 


And  [frere  Barns] 


,  to  speake  of  them, 
"  geuyngvpthet 
lore.    JVorkes,  p.  ! 


Jam.  This  soul  I  speak  of, 
Or  rather  salt  to  keep  this  heap  of  flesh 
From  being  a  walking  stench,  like  a  larg 
Stands  open  for  Lhe  entertainment  of 
All  impious  practices  :  but  there's  no  cor 
An  honest  thought  can  take  up. 

Beautn.  $  Fletch.  The  Spanish  Cu 


None  other 


■  doth, 


Id.  lb.  b.  ■ 


And  then  they  are  willed  to  choose  an  able  and  discreete 
s  it  were  the  ui'uith  "f  them  all,  and  to  speake 
name  of  them,  and  to  present  him  so  choaen  by 

l  to  the  prince.—  Sm itfi.  Cv/n/tionn-rrilih,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

VOL.  II. 


To  your  new  ce 

Freely  behind  your  back.  what  J  i 
You  are  the  p/ou.h  si  thing,  ami  I 
Reason  to  be  so  that  I  ever  read  i 

I,  here  thou  spak'st, 

Knew  it  not  good  for  man  to  be  a 
And  no  such  company  as  then  tin 
Intended  thee,  for  tryal  onely  bro 
To  see  how  thou  couldst  judg  rj 


Milton.   Paradise  Lr.it,  b.  ■ 


Upon  his  hasty  knock  the  door  was  opened,  and  he  c 
manding  his  attendants  to  stay  without)  himself  entred 
the  House  ;  at  which  the  speaker  rose  out  of  his  chair, 
stood  below,  and  the  king  stept  up,  and  looked  round  al 


It  is  not  at  all  harsh,  in  the  reading  of  J 
stand  the  speakings  of  God  according  as  th 

of  the  matter  naturally  apply. 

//.  More.  Defence  of  Hie  Philosoph 


that   eiititult'd    their   laws    divine,    and    made   themselves 
spokesmen  betwixt  God  and  the  people. 

Id.  Defence  of  the  Literal  Cabbala,  Introd. 

Here  is  speech  that  Scultetus  is  to  make  the  next  Latin 
sermon ;  but  when  we  know  not. 

Hales.  Remains.  Mr.  Hales  to  Sir  D.  Carlton,  Nov.  1618. 

Ne  in  her  speach,  ne  in  her  haviour, 

Was  Hghtnessc  scene  or  looser  vanitie, 
But  gratious  womanhood,  and  gravitie, 
Above  the  reason  of  her  you t lily  veares. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b,  ii.  c.  2. 

From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreaiii'd  for  Eve 
Down  drop'd,  and  all  the  faded  roses  shed  : 
Speechless  he  sin...]  and  pale.  fill  llm.-.  at  length 


3PE 

SPEAR,  n.  "\  A.  S.  Speare;  Dut.  Sparre, 
sperre;  Ger.  Sper ;  Lat.  Spa- 
ms ;    Low  Lat.  Sparro,  which 

Spf/aring,  n.    |   Festus  calls — a  javelin  of  a  very 

Spe'ary,  adj.  J  small  size,  so  named — quodspar- 
gatur.  Servius  describes  it  to  be— telum  rusticum 
in  modo  pedis  recurvam.  Roquefort  has  the  Old 
Fr.  Spare,  a  sort  of  dart.  The  A.  S.  Speare,  Dut. 
Spcerre,  is  a  stake,  sudes,  and  seems  to  be  merely 
a  spar,  a  stake  or  bar,  first  used  to  spar  or  shut 
up  with,  then  formed  into  a  weapon  of  defence  or 
offence,  and  for  that  purpose  sharpened  at  the 
point :   sudes  prseacutas. 

To  spear, — to  pierce  or  strike  with  a  spear,  or 
lance. 

Speares,  i.  e.  spears-men,  or  men  armed  with 

Myd  arwen  &  myd  quareles  so  muche  folk  first  me  slow, 
Audseththewith.vpere.tsmytonadoun.thatdeolwasynow 


the  syde,  and  for  the  with  came  there 


Fin 


.i  himself  he  inward  s i  1  ■  ■ 


/.//.(  ■ 


Catching  and  grasping  1 
speaking  hollow,  trembling  of  the  neather  lip,  pale 
the  face,  the  memory  confused,  specchelcsnesse,  cold  sweats. 
"    ■   of  Life  £  Death. 


And   he  mde   to    hem,    make  ghe  redi  t 
knyghtis  that  thei  go  to  Cesarie,  and  horse  men  seuenti,  and 
spire  men  twei  huudnde  fro  the  thhdde  our  of  the  nyght. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  23. 

And  he  called  vnto  him  two  vnder  captaynes  saying: 
make  redy  two  hundred  soudiers  to  go  to  Cesarea,  and 
horsmeti  threscore  and  ten,  and  speare  men  two  hundred, 
at  the  thyrd  lioure  of  the  nyght—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  fell  in  speche  of  Telephus  the  king, 
And  of  Achilles  for  his  queinte  spere. 
For  he  coude  vwth  it  hot  hi-  hide  and  dere. 

Chaucer.  The  Snuieres  Tale,  V.  10,552. 
For  longe  tyme  it  so  befelle, 
That  with  his  swerd,  and  with  his  spere, 
He  might  not  the  serpent  dere.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
Than  he  toke  four  C.  spenres  of  the  most  specialist  and 
Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  C  304. 
His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  hut  a  wand, 
He  walkt  with  to  support  uneasie  steps. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  i. 


But  where  the  blue  claie  aboundeth  (which  hardHe 
rinketh  vp  the  winters  water  in  long  season)  there  the 
rass  is  spearie,  rough,  and  verie  apt  for  brushes. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Britaine,  c.  IS. 

The  expert  speare-men ;  euery  myrmidon, 

(Led  by  the  braue  heire  of  the  mightie  sould 

Vnpeerd  Achilles)  safe  of  home  got  hold. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  Hi. 

The  principal  of  their  offensive  weapon  in  later  ages  was 
he  spnir,  or  pike,  the  body  (if  which  was  composed  of  wood, 

Potter.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

Our  diversion  was  therefore  changed  tn  spearing  or  salmon, 
vl.iHi  v.,    saw  pishing  in  great  numbers  through  the  surf 


l  small  river.— Cook.  Th 

while  the  i 
From  the  high 


Thei 


through  midnight  azure  rides, 
adown  his  spear-staff  glides, 

Michle.  Lusiad,  b. 


The  Muscouits  doo  i 

graue.— -Holi.ishcJ.  D> 

Look'd  down  av.  bile 


Awhile  your  loud, 


pt.ionofl 


S.  Nicholas  to 
>se  hand  they  t 

f  shooeson  his 


d  his  lool 
spnkc: 


Dryden.  Ovid.  Ajax  %•  Ulysi 
ntimely  joy  suspend, 
ijurious  clamours  end: 
ill-tim'd  aiiMhu.se. 
Ver,  and  the  justest  cause. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  x 


It  [dis 
sententi' 
against  every  thing  good.— Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser. 

to  assert  that   Sr.  IVtcr,    upon   this  occasion, 

spokqman  of  the  company,  and  replied  to  ou 

tion,  "  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am?"  in  the  name 

Bp.  Horslcy, 


SPE'CIES.         ]       Fr.  Special,  specifier,  spe- 
\l,  adj.  cieux  ;   It.  Specie ;   Sp.  Espe- 

Spe'cial,  n.  tie;    Lat.  Species,   from  the 

Specialize,  v.         old  specerc,   videre,  to  see; 
Spe'ciallv.  derived     by    Scaliger    from 

Specialty,  or  Speats,  whence  the  ancient 
Latins  viewed  or  observed 
the  motions  nf  their  enemies, 
Speci'fick,  adj.  V  (Be  Cans.  c.86. )  and  Species 
Speci'fick,  n.  (which    Lucretius   uses  pro 

Speci'fical.  aspectu)   is  any  thing  seen; 

and  then  applied  to  any 
i'ficate,  v.  particular  class  of  objects 
causing  the  same  or  similar 
sensations  to  the  sight.  Spe- 
cies is  declared  by  Cicero  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  Gr. 
I3ea.      See  Idea. 

That  which,  any  thing  which,  is  seen  or  is  the 
object  of  sight ;  any  sensible  form,  appearance, 
representation,  image. 


SPE 

A  class,  order,  division  or  disposition  of  things 
causing  the  same  or  similar  sensations  to  the 
sight ;  having  or  showing  particular  or  discrimi- 
nating qualities— the  same ;  having  or  showing  the 
same  form,  or  appearance. 

To  specify,— to  name  the  particular  or  distinct 
thin?  or  things;  to  |  articularize,  to  discriminate, 
to  distinguish;  to  denote  or  signify  particularly, 
or  distinctly . 

Speciousness  is  'not  an  uncommon  word. 

The  kins  of  Alimayne  sende  specialliche  inou 

To  king  Jon.  -R-  Gloucester,  p.  497. 

Thei  praied  God  specially,  that  he  wild  tham  saue. 

r  M.  Brunne,  p.  23. 

Absteyne  ghou  fro  al  yuel  spice.—  Wiclif.  1  Theis.  c.  5. 

And  therfore  of  his  wise  purveyance 
He  hath  so  wel  beset  his  ordinance, 
That  speccs  of  thinges  and  progressions 


Chaucer.  The  Kniglitcs  Tale,  v.  3013. 
But  natheles,  let  us  now  descende  to  the  special.  Ye  shul 
rst  proccden  after  the  doctrine  of  Tullius. 

"  Id.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 


Certes  than  is  envie  the  werst  s 
ther  sinnes  be  somtime  only  aye 
ertes  envie  is  ayenst  al  maner  v 


>  that  is  ;  for  sothly  i 
3D  special  vertue  :  b 
1  alle  goodn 


Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 
And  so  befell  that  on  a  day  this  frere 
Had  preched  at-a  chirche  in  his  rnanere, 
And  i -,ci"a.7i/aboven  every  thing 
Excited  he  the  p  pie  in  Iris  preening. 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  /29a. 

Which  is  a  thing  of  poets  told, 
Neuer  yseine  nother  of  yong  nor  old, 
But  as'Boccbas  list  to  specific, 
Cleare  expouning  this  dark  poesie. 


But  it  is  ft  essence  of  spirits  Is  : 

substance  specifically   do-linct    fi  ,.  i    ail   corporeal   mattei 
whatsoever. — More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 


SPE 

We  are  thankful  to  the  adversary  that  he  hath  invited  ns 

to  meet  him  on  such  advantageous  ground,  by  comparing 

LStly  be  deemed  the  most  indefinite  of  the  scrip- 

prophecies,  r'"   " 


And  hence  it  is  that  the  will  of  man  bv  the  instituted  law     dent  lor  the  completion  of  prophecy  which  bis  extensive 
reading  could  produce.— Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Eer.  17. 
I  propose  next  to  describe,  the  specious  or  decent  man. 
in.  I  mean  him.  who  governs  all  his  actions 
-Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 


of  the  divir 
goodness  and  power  is  enabled  to  act  as  a  reasonable  ere; 
ture,  to  determine  it  self,  and  to  govern  its  proper  actions 
according  to  the  law  of  his  creation,  wit 

.  concurrent,  new  imperate  act  of  the  Divine 
special  Prv.ivnee  to  everv  particular  determination  of  his 
will.— Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  40. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  scion  alters  the  nature  of  that 

stock;  and,  while  ihe  root  gives  fatness  to  the  stock,  and 

,  i  juice  to  the  scion,  the  scion  gives  goodi 

•-  the  fruit. 


JCK.n.  "\  A.  S.  Specce,  macula.  Tabes, 
ck,  v.  I  nota ;  a  spot,  a  blot,  a  blemish,  a 
ckle,  n.  (mark;  Dut.  Spickelen,  maculis 
'ckle,  t>.  J  distinguere,   variegare;   to  dis- 


the  plant,  and  a  specification  to  the  fruit.  tinguish.    to    diversify   or   variegate    with    spots. 

Bp.  Hall.  Christ  Mystical.     ^  ,s  (nat  which  fe  spU  or  thrown  out>  and  spcck 

'  to  be  perfectly  co-equal,  and    may  have  the  same  meaning.  _   Sec  Speak. 
A  small  spot,  (disC 
surface  it  is  upon.) 

Speckle, — the  dim.  of  speck. 
Like  him  that  wandring  in  the  bushes  thick, 
Tredes  on  the  adder  with  his  rechlesse  foote, 
Rered  for  wrath  swelli 
Dismayd,  geues  back  s 


generical 
iree  men  a 
—Citai'-orth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  590. 


i  justice  none  could  ere  decide  ; 
At  that  more  specious  name  they  open  strait, 
And  sacred  rites  of  funral  they  provide 


Id.  Destruction  of  the  City  of  Thebes,     having  i 


Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  n.  c.  1 

That  the  species  of  things  to  us  are  nothing  hut  the  rank 
in_  thern  under  distinct  names,  according  to  the  comple: 
ideas  in  us ;  and  not  according  to  precise,  distinct,  real 
settees  in  them,  is  plain  from  hence,  ' 

idivi  luals  that  are  rank'd  into  one  sort,  call'd  by  one 
common  name,  and  soreeeiv'd  as  being  of  one  species,  have 
vet  qualities  depending  on  their  real  constitutions,  as  far 
different  one  from  another,  as  from  others,  from  which  they 
are  accounted  to  differ  specifically. 

Locke,  num.  Undent,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

This  general  rule  of  justice  is  always  at  hand,  and  we  '  ue"t,athed  therewith.— Holla'n 
carry  it  about  us  in  our  own  breasts  :  for  this  is  the  pecul:— 
adv 
ail  i 


sodenly  for  fere. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 
But  in  these  so  iittlebodies,  (nay  prickes  and  specks  T3ther 
an  bodies  indeed)  how  can  one  comprehend  the  reason, 
e  power,  and  the  inexplicable  perfection  that  nature  had 
ereiu  shewed  ?  How  hath  she  bestowed  all  the  five  senses 

nd  mamTf     *  a  S™'  '--Holland.  Plmie,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

ill'd  by  one  Oft  stooping  to  support 

Each  flour  of  slender  stalk,  whose  head  though  gay 

Carnation,  purple,  azure,  or  sped  with  gold, 

Hung  drooping  unsustain'd.— Hilton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  ix. 


With  vinegre  alone,  it  [cumin]  cureth  the  blacke  spots 
and  speckles  appearing  in  any  part  of  the  bodie,  if  the  place 
'  '  -Holland.  Plinie,  b.  XX.  c.  15. 


I  woll  not  saie  in  generall 

For  there  be  some  in  speciall. 

In  whom  that  all  vertue  dwelleth.— Cotcer.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

AIs  for  to  speake  of  time  ago 
The  cause  why  it  changeth  so 
It  nedeth  nought  to  specific. 
The  tbynge  so  open  is  at  the  eie 
That  euery  man  it  maie  beholde. — Id.  lb. 
Than  he  toke  four  C.  speares  of  the  moost  specialist  and 
surest  men  of  war  of  all  his  company. 

Bemers.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  304. 

The  specialtees  wherof  do  so  rertbrth  in  the  first  chnpiter  ' 
of  this  boke  appere,  that  we  shall   here  nede  - 
therof. — Sir  T.  More.   IVorkes,  p.  105. 


■  of  this  rule,  that  by  it  we  may  very  easily  discern 
•cialities  of  our  duty,  without  looking  abroad,  or 
course  to  external  instructions. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  iii.  c.  9. 
The  srewow-  and  interior  generation,  are  two  spe- 
cial:!,.:! taueht  by  the  Catholics,  and  heavily  complained  of 
bv  vour  friend  Dr.  Whitbv,  as  unscriptural  definitions. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  228 

What  assistance  I  received  from  them,  was  made  known 
in  general  to  the  public  in  the  original  proposals  for  this 
work,  and  the  particulars  are  specified  at  the  conclusion  of 
it.— Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  Postscript. 

And  to  talk  of  specific!!  differences  in  nature,  without 
ference  to  general  idea 


rehersall 


He  assured  the  lady  that  if  she  would  drink 
oction  of  sarsa,  with  the  specifiers,  usually  prescribed 
uch  cases,  she  might  enjoy  good  health 


For  at  his  wonted  time  in  that  same  place 
Au  huge  great  serpent,  all  with  speckles  pide, 
To  drench  himselie  in  moorish  slime  did  trace, 
There  from  the  i       -  -  lie  to  hide. 

Spenser.  FirgiVsGnat. 
Therewith  enrag'd  she  loudly  gan  to  bray, 
And  turning  fierce  her  speckled  taile  advaunst, 
Threatning  her  angrie  sting,  him  to  dismay. 

Id.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
When  I  some  antique  jar  behold. 
Or  white,  or  blue,  or  speck'd  with  gold; 
Vessels  so  pure,  and  so  refin'd, 
Appear  the  types  of  woman-kind. — Gay.  ToaLady,  Ep.13. 

,      Here  we  struck  ground  with  sixty-five  fathom  of  line,  the 

if  ,S     r„lZmt IK    i       tattom  consisting  of  grey  sand,  with  Mack  speck,.       .. 
Hum.  Underst.  b.  ill.  c.  6.  Anson.  Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

This  probability  is  increased  by  the  hills  that  bounded  it 
toward  the  laud,  being  covered  with  thick  snow  when  those 
toward  the  sea.  or  where  we  lay,  had  not  a  speck  remaining 
on  them, — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 


Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  161. 

From  forests,  fields,  from  rivers,  and  from  ponds, 
All  that  have  webs,  or  cloven-footed  ones  ; 
To  the  grand  ark  together  friendly  came, 
Whose 'several  species  were  too  long  to  name. 

Drayton,  hoahs  Flood. 

Those  pretty  mirrors,  like  a  crevice  in  a  wall,  though,  a 
uuiow  perspective  rfeiofa1 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  S( 

. — . By  which  [bridge]  the  spirits  perverse 


Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  l.  c.  5. 
c  worship,  and  the  right 


In  short,  the  specificati 
direction  of  it,  are  nearly  concerned  in  this  doctrine.  ,  numbers  of  a  sort  of  m0,„.  elega 

II  aterland.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  2,.     ^  white._M.  nird  Voyage, 

Though  the  divine  nature  abounds  with  innumerable  vir- 
tues and  perfections,  yet  'tis  impossible  for  us,  by  our  own 
natural  light,  to  discover  any  other  of  them  than  those  of 
which  he  himself  hath  imprinted  some  specimens  upon 
created  beings.— Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.ii.  c.  6. 

Who  truth  from  specious  falsehood  can  divide, 

Has  all  the  gownsmen's  skill  without  their  pride. 

Dryden.  Absalom  §•  Achitophel. 

To  these  considerations  may  be  added,  that  we  are  com- 
manded to  walk  decently,  or  speciously,  which  implies  a 

"Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii.  regard  to  men's  opinion.-Bnrroic,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

Special  Providence  in  relation  to  the  acts  themselves,  are  I  know  what  may  he  said  speciously  enough  to  persuade, 

those  special  actings  of  the  nivin-  power  and  v.  iii.  whereby  "  ,1,"0'  n!"   *"«: 

he  acts  either  it,  ,    :                         M                                      to  n.ented,  but   would  rather  have  weakened  the  power  of 

the  rules  of  general  Providence,  but  above,  or  besides,  or  France.-iio/inotro/.c.  On  Ii, story.  Let.  8. 

against  them :  and  these  I  e                                       of  Divine  M(er  fce  [Gain.borougli]  had  invented  a  new  species  of 

Providence.— Hale.  Or,g,n.  of  Mankind,  p.  36.  dramatic   panning,    i.i    which    probably  he  will  never  he 

[Christ]  the  Physician  and  the  Saviour,  that  hath  pro-  g^^&^JtaS-.'S  S!™^ 

mises  of  long  life  annexed  to  some  sp. -cm.    ,1  la<  «-'>'-;■■„  ,.. ..,,,., •„,.-  ];,>,  v.!,,,!,  were  generally,  and  ought  to  have  been 

Hammond,  vol.  IV.  ser.  a.  always   the  su,,ject  of  nis  pencii  .  ,„,  ,,rv  imprudently,  or 

And  therefore  Trarno,  for  the  time  I  studie,  rather  presumptuously,  attempted  the  great  historical  style, 

Vertue  and  that  part  of  pi  for  which  his   previous  habits  had  by  no  means  prepared 

■Will  I  applte,  that  ire  t>  .  f  hanpinesse,  him.— Iteynolds,  Dis,  14. 

Byvei'ues;ov:/j;:'r,,»;;;;;o/«esArOT,Acti.sc.i.  t»-M^.!i^.»^|i*^i?>  » 


Fr.  Spectacle,  spectatevr  ; 
It.  Spellacolo,  spettulvre ; 
Sp.  Kspictaculo,  especlator; 
Lat.  Spectacuhm  ;  from 
Species, — any  thing  seen. 

Any  thing  that  may  be 
seen,  or  viewed,  looked  at. 
show ;  an  exhibition  to  the 


SPE'CTACLE, 

Spe'ctacled. 

Specta'cclab. 

Specta'tor. 

Spectato'rial. 

Specta'toeship. 

Specta'teess. 
or  beheld ;  a  sight 
sight. 
"Glasses  to  aid  the  sight  are  called  spectacle 


Poverte  a  spcctakel  is.  as  thinkefh  me, 
Thurgh  which  he  may  his  very  frendes  see. 

Chaucer.  The  )Y if  of  Bathes  Tale, 


,  c;  '■.. 


Such  i 


per  remedy  is  by  i 


kynges  power 
To  make  within  an  hower 

That  shalbe  a  spectacle 

Of  renowme  and  worldly  fame. 

Skclton.  Wl,y  come  ye  not  to  Court  t 
And  [he]  thought  no  eyes  of  sufficient  credit  in  such  ; 


,  and  therefore  ( 


i  the  i 


debt,  to  compel  the  performance     an(j  ,B«(a(ur.—  Sidney.  Arcadia,  b. 
:  the  specifical  sum  due. 


t  himself  to  be  a 


Blackstonc.  Commentaries,  b.  i 


Our  Saviour  specialising  and  nominating  t 


Matter  being  of  one  simple  homogeneal  nature,  and  not 
distin.'uisjab'.e  by  spccificall  differences,  as  the  schools 
speak,  it  must  have  even  where  the  very  same  essentiall 
properties.  —More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i.  c.  11. 


Here,  the  intended  punishment  is  explained  specifically, 
that  is,  with  its  circumstances. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  6. 

A  specification  of  a  few  improvements  will  add  but  little 
to  the  sum  of  my  transgressions. 

Knox.  On  ihe  University  of  Oxford. 


Pitifull  spectacle  of  deadly  s 

I: 

Which  shee  in.  i.nghart 

And  the  cleane  waves  with  purple  gore  did  ray. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  ii  c.  1. 
Bru.  All  tongues  speake  of  him,  and  the  bleared  sights 

,Actil.BC.l. 


SPE 

The  whiles  to  me  the  treachour  did  remove 
His  craftie  engin;  and,  as  he  had  sayd, 
Me  leading,  in  a  secret  corner  layd, 
The  sad  spectalour  of  my  tragedie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  ii. 


Carcw.  Of  Mr.  William  Davenani's  Play. 

If  thou  stand'st  not  i'  th'  state  of  hanging,  or  of  some 

death  more  Jong  in  spectatorship.  and  crueller  in  suffering, 

"oehold    now   presently,   and   swoond  for   what's   to  come 

vpon  thee. — Shakespeare.  Coriulanus,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 


Have  ye  no  griefs  at  home  to  fix  you  there; 
Am  I  the  only  object  of  despair? 
Am  I  become  my  people's  common-show, 
Set  up  by  Jove  your  spectacle  of  woe? 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 
Two  powers  divine  the  son  of  Atreus  aid, 

But  high  in  heaven  they  sit,  and  gaze  from  far, 

The  tame  sj/ectalors  of  his  deeds  of  war.—  Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 


SPE 

[They]  understood  not  Plato  when  he  said  that  man  doth 

upward  with  th..'  eye,  hut  to  have  his  thoughts  sublime  ; 
and  not  only  to  behold,  but  speculate  their  nature,  with 
the  eye  of  the  understanding. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 
But  now  to  goe  on  still  with  our  astrologie  and  specula- 


Holland.  Pliilii 


For  speculath 

Till  it  hath  ir 
Where  It  nun 


Slia/cespenre.  TroyL 


Of  feather'd  Cupid, 
My  speculaiiue,  anc 
That  my  disports  c 


t  my  estimation. 


Id.  Olhello,  Act  i 

)  a  thin?  unknown 


ity  of  spectators  who  live  in  the  world 
thing  to  do  in  it;  and  either  by  the 

i  ■" 


I  am  afraid  the  most  charitable  will  hardly  think  it 
possible  for  me  to  lie  a  daily  spectatress  of  his  vices  without 
tacitly  allowing  them,  and  at  last  consenting  to  them. 

Idler,  No.  42. 

The  paralytic,  who  can  held  hcr  cards, 

But  cannot  play  them,  borrows  a  friend's  hand, 

To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 

Her  mingled  mi  is  an  1  sequences;  and  sits 

Spectatress  both  and  spectacle,  a  sad 

And  silent  cipher,  while  her  proxy  plays. 

Couipcr.  Talk,  b.  i. 

SPE'CTRE.  Fr.  Spectre;  It.  Speltro ,■  Sp. 
Espectro  ,■  Lat.  Spectrum,  from  Specere,  to  see. 
See  Species. 

Any  thing  seen ;  a  vision,  an  apparition ;  a 
fantasm,  a  ghost  or  spirit. 


•-  gray : 
>'  no  nun  uer  radiant  linger  still'd  the  roar 
Of  thunder,  chas'd  the  clouds,  and  l3id  the  winds, 
And  grisly  spectres,  which  the  fiend  had  rais'd 
To  tempt  the  Son  of  God  with  terrors  dire. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 
The  ghosts  of  traitors  from  the  bridge  descend, 

With  bold  fanatic  spec/res  to  rejoice: 
About  the  fire  into  a  dance  they  bend, 
And  sing  their  sabbath  notes  with  feeble  voice. 

Drydcn.  Annus  Mirabilis. 


viev. 


•Styg): 


Where  the  i 

Nor  fear'st  tie.'    ,.  1 1;  eiei  ili.uial  e.eiy  to  tread, 
TiiroiieA'.  villi  eale  ;  hosts,  familiar  with  the  dead? 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  si. 

Rous'd  from  their  slumbers, 

In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise, 
Grin  horrible,  and.  obstinately  sullen, 
Pass  and  repass,  hush'd  at  the  foot  of  night. 

Blair.  The  Grave. 

-SPE'CUL ATE,  v.  ~\      Fr.  Spkuler,  speculate; 
'tion.  It.  Specoldre ;  Sp.  Specu- 

Spe'culatist.  tar;  ha.t.  Speculari.t'oiLV, 

Srx'cuLATtvE.  to  view.     See  Species. 

-  To  see,  to  view,  to 
look  out  or  about ;  to 
observe,  to  consider,  to 
contemplate ;  to  look,  or 
search  or  examine  into ; 
to  form  or  frame  theories;  to  look  forward  to 
consequences;  to  try,  venture,  risk  or  hazard,  to 
form  or  frame  schemes,  upon  a  view  or  prospect, 
(so.)  of  beneficial  or  profitable  results. 

Lat.  Specuhris,    Fr.  Speculaire, — that  may  be 
seen  into  or  through,  transparent ;  aiding  or  help- 
ing the  sight. 
Such  wisdom,  that  in  her  lives  speculation; 
Such  goodness  that  in  her  simplicity  triumphs. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 


You  teach  (though  w 

To  our  late  times,  the  use 

Though  which  ,:,1  thincs  within  without  were  shown. 

Donne.   To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 
Look  once  more  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount 
Westward  much  nearer  by  southwest. 

Milton.  Paradise  Itvyained,  b.  iv. 
[For  who  would  not  more  readily  learn]  to  draw,  by  setting 
goad  picture  before  him,  than  by  merely  '  ./i,./  upon 

he  laws  of  perspective. — Barrow,  vol  m    .-,■,.. ' 

Fu'llicriiuuc  Ansiotle  declares,  t)    e 

erniiie  the  lleity,  dues  constitute  :..''.,      ■  \:. 

:  self,  distiller  [Vein  Me  se  other  ■.'/  ec  e    '-,■..■       lei     ,-,  ol'  nhv 


SPEED,  v. 
Speed,  n. 
Spe'eder,  n. 
Spe'edful. 
Spe'edfully 
Spe'edless. 
Spe'edy. 
Spe'edily. 
Spe'ediness. 
success,  to  prosp 


siology.  and  the  pure 
all,  three  speculative  s 
objects,  physiology,  t 
or  ruetaphysicks.— Cu 


'iences,  dis 


/«/..< 


'  .■,,.,,'., 


Divers  other  instances  mi -lit  1  .■  ; 
requisiteness  and  advantageousness  of  some  knowledge  m 
matheiuaticks  to  a  speculative  naturalist. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  431. 
For  if  the  light  of  reason  may  it  self  be  extinguished, 
much  more  may  the  voice  of  conscience  tie  drowned  :  which 
being  a  practical  principle.  Is  perpetually  warred  upon  by 
our  lusts,  and  p.tssieus.  and  sinful  1ku..l,  ,  whereas  the  other 
being  a  more  speculative  power,  hath  no  contrary  in  the  mind 
of  man  to  struggle  with.— Atterbury,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  4. 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  the  three  first  chapters,  I  have 
-hseuurs  d  i  wee  ,v;,  <■:,/, >>,vch,  than  'tis  fit  in  a  book  that  is 
design'd  fur  common  use  and  edification. 

i'co,7.  Christian  Life,  Pref. 

Thy  specular  orb 

Apply  to  well-dissected  kernels  ;  Io  ! 

Strange  forms  arise,  in  each  a  liille  plant 

Unfolds  its  boughs  :  observe  the  slender  threads 

Of  first  beginning  trees,  their  roots,  their  leaves, 

In  narrow  seeds  described.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 


lapidaries  and  ( 


the  i 


My  privileges  are  an  ul.i.fuh.ii", 
specnlatory,  interrogatory,  redarei 
the  privy  lodgings.— fame.  Coshi.r, 


linu-r 


>n,l,r 


rcum&ml  utatory, 


The  object  i 

coloured  object  may  serve  for  a 


eye :  and  you  [nms 


Boyle.   Work. 

Whatever  preference  therefore,  in  specult 

give  to  the  republican  form,  he  could  not,  v 

ciples,  be  practically  an  enenw  to  the  goven 

Bp.  florslt'if,  vol.ii 


rell-known  branch  ( 


S-m 


ingenious  specnlntist,  Mr  Hume,  seems  to  wish 
iiink,  that  as  dtath  is  unavoidabli-  bv  Ihepolituvu 
lie  animal  body,  the  British  constitution  may  ,.:ie 
h  of  despotism.—  Knox.  The  Spirit  of  liapotim. 
■ifi  U-nvc  the  sjiecutatist  takes 
ry  liait'-brain'd  nrosselyte  he  makes  ; 
■ot'ore  prints.— Coirper.  Progress  of  Errour. 

Now  roves  the  eye  ; 

ted  on    his  speculative  height, 

i  its  command.  Id.  The  Task,  b.i. 

cience  either  signifies,  speculatively,   the  judg- 
iss  of  things  upon  vvbarever  principles  \\>-  di.un._- 
i  only  opinion,  a  very  unable  judge 

»  Mr.  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 


SPE 

Dut.  Spoed,  spoeden,  festi- 
natio,  festinare ;  (derived  by 
Kilian  from  the  Gr.  XtcovZii, 
haste.)  A;S.  Sped,  a  progress 
or  proceeding,  good  speed  or 
success,  the  event,  an  effect  or 
bringing  a  thing  to  pass.  Sped- 
an,  spedian,  to  go  forward  or 
proceed,  to  have  good  speed  or 
ir.  (Sec  Sumner.)  Skinner 
says,— perhaps  from  the  It.  Spedire ;  Lat.  Ex- 
pedite. 

To  go  forward,  to  move,  to  come  to  an  issue  or 
event,  to  fare ;  to  proceed,  to  advance  ;  to  get  an 
advantage  ;  to  cause  to  succeed,  to  aid  or  assist; 
to  proceed  to  the  desired  event,  to  a  prosperous 
issue,  without  hinderance    or  opposition,  easily, 

swiftly,    quickly,    expeditiously,    hastily, with 

quick,  swift  or  fast  motion;  to  hasten,  to  dis- 
patch. 

The  Cristyne  were  of  the  Saracens  auonywar  byset, 
And  vor  the  Saracens  were  war,  hem  */.:■,/./<* -\vel  the  bet. 
R,  Gloucester,  p.  396. 
When  Robert  sauh  &  wist,  how  the  conseile  gede, 


er  mot  he  spede. 

Id.   p.  109. 
Spar  hit  nat  and  thou  shalt.  spede  the  betere. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  59. 
If  it  bihoueth  to  haue  glorie  it  spcdiih  not.  but  I  schal 
■  i:  ■         nd  to  Mil,'  teuelacioiins  of  the  lord. 

Wietif.  2  Cor.  c.  12. 
Alle  thingis  ben  lefful  to  me,  but  not  alle  thingis  ben 
spedefut.—ld.   1  Cor.  c.  6. 

And  biseche  if  in  ony  maner  sum  tyme  T  haue  a  spedi 


i  spedde, 

r.  The  Bemedie  of  Lou 


uiheient.— Id.  Boei 


Moche  more  t 
fro  all  talcntes, 
IK'  folovren  not  ii 


an  the  thynges  been  absolute,  and  quicke 
*  affections  of  bodies,  as  God  or  his  angels, 
discernyng  thynges obiect  fro  withoutfurtb, 
ihen  and  speden,  the  deedes  of  hir  thought. 


This  ilke  servant  anon  right  out  yede, 
And  his  maiater  shette  the  dore  nnon, 
And  to  hir  labour  spedil//  they  gon. 

Id.  The  Ciianones  Yemanncs  Tale,  v.  16,609 
And  netheles  great  diligence 
Thei  setten  vp  thilfce  dede. 

And  spillen  more  than  the!  spede.— Gower.  Con.  J.  b.  iv. 
For  I  was  further  fro  my  lone 
Than  erthe  is  from  the  heauen  aboue, 
And  for  to  speake  of  any  spede 
Sti  wi.-.te  1  me  none  oilier  rede, 
Uut  as  it  v.cie  a  man  lorsakc— Id.  Il>.  b.i. 


And  I  [Thorpe]  s 


Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  67. 
s  I  may  not  nowe  otherwyse 
I  perceyue  (as  Augustine 


■  Trials.  Ilea.  VIII. 


U'ful  helpe  of  ahmsiin'}-.' 


Speeder  of  nights  spies 

And  guide  of  all  her  dreames  obscurities. 

Chapman.  Homer.  A  Ilymne  to  Hermes, 


SPE 

■  — —  It  obeys  thy  powers 
And  in  their  6hip  returne  the  speedlesse  wowers. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b,  i 
The  medley  ended,  Hercules 

Did  bring  the  Centaure  bound 
To  prison  ;  whereas  Megara 

In  raiserie  he  found  : 
(For  Lycus,  specdetes  in  his  lust. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  b.  i.  c.  ( 

He,  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  ayre, 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deepe, 
To  Morpheus  house  doth  hastily  repaire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c. 

For  which  his  faith  with  her  he  fast  engaged, 

And  thousand  vowes  from  bottome  of  his  hart, 

That,  all  so  soone  as  he  by  wit  or  art 

Could  that  atchieve  whereto  he  did  aspire. 

He  unto  her  would  speedily  revert.— Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  G. 


All  understanding  Homers  intent  was  (as  by  the  speedi- 
nesse  of  a  mans  thought  or  minde)  to  illustrate  Junos  swift- 
ness in  hasting  about  the  commandement  of  Jupiter  which 
was  utterly  otherwise.— Id.  lb.  b.  xv.  Comment. 

Ulysses  hastens  with  a  trembling  heart, 
Before  him  steps,  and  bending  draws  the  dart : 
Forth  flows  the  blood  ;j*an  eager  pang  succeeds; 
Tydides  mounts,  and  to  the  navy  speeds. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 

He  saw  a  young  Indian,  whom  he  judged  to  be  about 
nineteen  or  twenty  years  old,  come  down  from  a  tree,  and 
he  also  ran  away  with  such  speed  as  made  it  hopeless  to 
follow  him. — Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

AH  was  now  fullfilled  :  and  the  world  was  speedily  to  see 
that  great  personage,  who  had  been,  more  or  less,  expected 
through  every  age  since  the  fall  of  man. 

Gilpin,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  15. 

SPEET.      See  Spit. 

.SPELL,  ti.    A       Fr.  EspeUer,  to  join  letters  or 

Spell,  v.         I  syllables  together,  (Cotgrave  ;) 

Spe'lful.        (  Dut.  Spellen,    explanare,     (Ki- 

Spe'lling,  n.  )  lianj)    Ger.  Spel,  spil,   sermo. 

Spellen,  to  divide  a  word  into  letters  and  syllables, 

(Wachter,   who   derives   the  verb   from    spalten, 

findere,  and  the  noun  from  the  Gr.  TleAav,  jieri. ) 

A.S.  Spellian, — to  declare,  to  tell  an  history 
or  tale  ;  whence  (by  way  of  metaphor)  our  spelling 
of  syllables  or  words :  also,  to  teach,  instruct,  j 
train  up ;  whence  our  setting  of  one  a  spell,  or 
lesson. 

"  Spel, — a  story  or  history,  a  speech,  a  rumour,  '' 
a  fable,  a  tale,  discourse.  Also,  learning-,  doc-  , 
trine,  knowledge,  teaching.  And  hence  our  ' 
spell,  for  a  kind  of  incantation  per  sermones  vel  j 
verba,"  (Somner.)     See  Gospel. 

To  tell,  to  teach,  to  relate  ;  to  declare,  to  ex- 
plain, to  interpret ;  to  learn,  to  read  ;  to  speak  oi 
utter  words  or  their  separate  and  distinct  syllables  j 
to  utter  words  of  charm  or  inchantment  (incantare 
carmen) ;   to  charm,  to  inchant. 

A  spell, — a  tale,  LS^c.  a  charm  ;  a  spell  or  lesson, ' 
(as  Somner  calls  it,)  i.  e.  a  task  to  be  performed : 
a  task,  a  set  portion  of  work;  a  turn,  or  share  of 
work. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,— Quad  spel  is  iU  play. 
Bot  that  thise  lowed  men  vpon  Inglish  tellis, 
Right  story  can  me  not  ken,  the  certeynte  what  spellis. 

P.  Brunne,  p.  25. 
Now  hold  your  mouth  pour  charite, 
Bothe  knight  and  lady  fre, 
Andherkeneth  to  mv  spell, 


SPE 


And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 

Find  out  thy  peaceful  hermitage, 

The  hairy  gown  and  mossic  cell, 

Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 

Of  every  star  that  heav'n  doth  shew, 

And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew ; 

Till  old  Experience  do  attain 

To  something  like  prophetic  strain.  —Milton.  II  Penseroso. 


A  better  senator  nei 

The  helm  of  Rome,  wt 
The  fierce  Epirot  and  t 
'  >  settle  peace, 


r  held 


>  repell'd 
African  bold, 
to  unfold 
The  drift  of  hollow  states  hard  to  be  spetl'd. 

Id.  To  Sir  Henry  Vt 
Cries  the  stall-reader,  Bless  me  !  what  a  word  on 


,:,;;<■  - 


s  might  walk  to  Mile 


SPE 

The  foure  &  tuenty  houres  he  spended  in  holy  life. 

B.Brunne,  p.  23. 
The  poraile  that  went  thider,  that  had  no  spendyng, 
Thei  suore  ther  oth  togider,  to  lette  for  no  thing. 

Id.  p.  125. 

A  sepndour  that  spende  mot. — Piers  Ploufiman,  p.  76. 

And  a  womman  hadde  hen  in  the  blodi  flixe  twelue  yeer, 
and  hadde  resseyved  many  thingis  of  ful  many  lechis,  and 
hadde  spendid  a!  hir  good,  and  was  nothing  amendid,  but 
was  rather  the  worse.—  Wictif.  Mark,  c.  5. 

And  there  was  a  certayne  woman,  which  was  diseased  of 
an  yssue  of  blood  xii.  yeares,  &  had  suffred  many  thynges 
of  manv  phisicions,  and  had  spent  al  yi  she  had,  and  felt 
id  worse. 
Bible,  1551.  lb. 


And,  as  the  old 
The  clasping  ch 
■     •  i  right  i 


If  she  1 


:m.  and  thaw  the 
vok'd  in  warbled  s 


-Id. 


For  who  of  you 
sitte  not  and  kount 
haue  to  performe? — ll'ielif.  Luk, 

Not; 


14. 


"Which  doen,  he  balmes  and  herbes  thereto  applyde, 
And  evermore  with  mightie  spels  them  charmd; 
That  in  short  space  he  has  them  qualifyde, 
Aud  him  restord  to  helth,  that  would  have  algates  dyde. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  b.  ii.  c.G. 
Al.  Nothing  Madam, 
But  only  thinking  what  strange  spells  these  rings  have, 
And  how  they  work  with  some. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  The  Loyal  Subject,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

[He]  has  made  this  a  play  for  his  children,  that  he  shall 
win,  who,  at  one  cast,  throws  most  words  on  these  four 
dice  ;  whereby  his  eldest  son,  yet  in  coats,  has  play'd  him- 
self into  spelling,  with  great  eagerness,  and  without  once 
having  been  chid  for  it,  or  forced  to  it. 

Locke.  Of  Education,  §  151. 

Yet  not  all  it's  pride  secures 

The  grand  retreat  from  injuries  impress'd 


i'hl 


The  pannels,  leaving  an  obscure,  rude  i 
In  characters  uncouth,  aud  spell  amiss. 

Cowper.  Task,  b 
Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells, 
By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 
Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthrall'd.— Id.  lb.  b. 
Here,  while  his  eyes  the  learned  leaves  peruse, 
Each  spelful  mystery  explain'd  he  views. 

Hoolt:  Orlando  Furivto,  b.  3 


SPELT.  ^         Fr.  Espeaultr 
Spe'lted.    y  spclta  ,•     Sp.  Spelta 


!  the  foule  caitife 
Was  halfe  to  gripe  so  enteutife 
As  largesse  is,  to  yeue  aud  spend. 

Chaucer.   Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Fat  as  a  whale,  and  walken  as  a  swan  ; 
Al  vinolent  as  hotel  in  the  spence  ; 
Hir  praier  is  of  ful  gret  reverence. 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7512. 
And  netheles  me  semeth  so, 
For  ought  that  thou  hast  yet  misdo 
Of  tyme,  whiche  thou  hast  spended, 
It  maie  with  grace  ben  amended.— Goirer.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
But  the  verve  grounde 
Was  for  to  compounde 
With  Elynour  in  the  spence 

To  paye  for  her  expence. — Skellon.  Elinour  Rumming. 
Yf  that  be  trew,  who  may  him  se'.fe  so  happy  call, 
As  I,  whose  free  and  sumptius  [uous]  spence  doth  shvne 

beyonde  them  all? — Surrey.  Ecclesiastcs,  c.  3. 
Forbetteriscosteupon  somewhat  worth,  than  spence  upon 
nothinge  worth. — Ascham.  Toxophilus,  b.  ii. 

But  if  they  wolde  go  forthe  with  hym,  and  to  take  snche 
fortune  as  falleth,  other  good  or  yuell,  if  good  fortune  and 
3  haue  their  part,  so  that  they  demaunde 


rages, 


■  flir  1 


:  tl.r.t 


It.  Spelda  or 
Dut.  Spelte ; 
Spe'lter.  )  Ger.  Spelt.  Wachter  says,  the 
word  to  him  denotes — granum  fissum,  a  split 
grain,  from  spaltev,  to  split. 

Spelled  beans  are  splitted  or  split  beans. 
Spelter,    Thomson    calls— a   demi-metal.      See 
Pewter. 


Bur  1 


,  and  in  atchit 


Do  rather  choose  my  flitting  houres  to  spend, 

And  to  be  lord  of  those  that  riches  have, 

Then  them  to  have  my  selfe,  and  be  their  senile  sclave. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

For  he  had  touched  an  article  in  the  instructions  to  the 
commissioners,  who  were  to  leuie  the  beneuolence  ;  that  if 
they  met  with  any  that  were  sparing,  they  should  tell  them, 
that  they  must  needs  haue,  because  they  laid  vp  ;  and  if 
they  were  spenders,  they  must  needs  haue,  because  it  was 
seene  in  their  port,  and  i 


Oh  what  a  pr 
our  gluttons  hi 

prodigall  spendthrifts,  if  hee  had 
lucre  Borne  '.—  If -Hand.  Plinie, 


Bacon.  Hist,  of  Hen.  Til. 

fa  Barbell]  have  borne  among 

vbat  would  he  have  cost  our 

taken  upon  our  coasts 


18. 


I  have  sometimes  made  e 
the  vessel,  by  leaving  a  lurm 
or  three  days  :  for,  not  only 

put  the  speller,  but  also  all  t 
soever  of  the  liquor  the; 
spelter,  as  appeared 
their  leaving  the  wa 


these  fall  to  the  bottom  of  l 
two  of  spelter  there  for  two  , 


SPEND,  v. 
Spe'nder. 
Spe'nding,  n. 
Spendthrift. 
Spence, 


valri 


on 


wnll  you  tell. — Chaucer.  Itimc  of  Sire  Thopas. 


A  man  may  say  ful  soth  in  game  and  play 
"  Thou  sayst  ful  soth,"  quod  Roger.  "  by  mv  fay  ; 
But  soth  play  ijuade  spel,  as  the  Fleming  saith." 

Id.   The  Cukes  Prologue,  V.  4353. 
Fri.  O  she  knew  well, 
Thy  loue  did  read  by  rote,  that  could  not  spell. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  %  Juliet,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

If  I  read  aught  in  heaven, 

Or  heav'n  write  aught  of  fate,  by  what  the  stars 
Voluminous,  or  single  characters, 

r  conjunction  met,  give  me  to  spelt, 


y  were  diffused,  did  settle  upon  the 
li  by  its  increase  of  bulk,  and  by  ' 
clear  and  colourless. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  394. 

It.  Spaidere;  Vr.Dcspendre; 
Sp.Despender  ,•  Dut.  Spendcn  ,- 
Got".  Sp'udcn  ;  Su\  Spiildtra  ; 
A.  S.  Spend-an,  aspendan.  I 
Junius  suggests  the  Gr.Sirei/S-  ' 
to  pour,  to  offer  a.  libation,  (sc.  to  the  gods) 
and  thence  extended  to  any  offering.  Wachter 
lias  no  doubt  that  all  arc  from  the  Lat.  Pendere 
(prefix  .S),  to  weigh.      See  Expend. 

To  weigh  out,  to  deal,  distribute,  dispose  of  (in 
weighed  portions) ;  to  disburse,  to  part  with  ;  to 
bestow,  employ  or  lay  out ;  to  part  with  (wholly), 
to  waste,  to  exhaust,  to  consume ;  to  waste,  to 
wear  out ;  to  wear  away. 

Spence,  is  expense ;  also  as  Fr.  Despence,  de- 
spencerie, — a  store  room,  from  which  the  various 
articles  in  store  were  dispensed  or  distributed. 
Spenser, — one  who  dispenses.  See  Dispe.nd  and 
Dispexte,  and  Spens,  in  Jnmieson. 

Spendthrift,— a  spendthrift  heir,  (  Locke.)    One 
who  spends,  (lavishly,  wastefully,  prodigally,)  the 
earnings,  the  savings— of  thriftiness. 
1788 


Tin'  Trojans,  wurn  with  toils,  and  spent  with  woes, 
Leap  on  the  welcome  laud,  and  seek  their  wish'd  repose. 
Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  i. 
Most  men,  like  spendthrift  heirs,  are  apt  to  judge  a  little 
n  hand  belter  than  a  great  deal  to  come ;  and  so,  for  small 
ratters  in  possession,  part  with  greater  ones  in  reversion. 
Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  21. 


spends  is,  inmost  cases,  ennstm:,  i  1  v  idle  guests  and  menial 
servants,  who  leave  nothing  behind  them  in  return  for  their 
consumption—  Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

This  complaint,  however,  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  is  not 
always  confined  to  improvident  spendthrifts. 


SPE'RABLE.  )       See  Desperate.     Lat.  Spc- 
Spe'rate.  )  rare,  to  hope. 

That  may  be  hoped. 

YVe  may  cast  it  away,  if  it  be  found  but  a  bladder,  and 
discharge  it  of  so  much  as  is  vain  and  not  sperable. — Bacon. 
"We  have  spent  much  time  in  distinguishing  between  the 
spcrate  and  desperate  debts  of  the  clergy. 

Bepr.  to  Q.  Anne,  in  Scion's  SI.  of  a.  A.'s  Bounty,  (1721.) 

SPE'RAGE.      See  Sparagl-s. 

SPERE.  Dut.  Speuren,-  Ger.  Spuren  ;  A.S. 
Spi/r-ian,  to  search  out  by  the  tr.ick  or  trace,  to 

inquire    and     make  diligent  search.     Lane To 

Spirre,  (  Somner. )      See  Spere  in  Jamiesnn. 

To  searih  or  seek,  to  inquire,  to  ask,  to  re- 
quest, to  desire. 


Edward  told  William  of  Alfred  alle  the  case, 

&  praied  him  of  help,  for  he  dred  harder  pase, 

&  if  he  myght  conquere  Inglond,  that  was  his  speyre. 

R.  Brunite,  p.  53. 
Of  Robert  is  no  speyre  to  mak  of  parlement. — Id.  p.  104. 


My  well,  myn  herte.  and  all  my  witte 

Ben  fully  sette  to  herken  and  sper 

What  any  man  woll  speke  of  her.— Gower.  Con.  A. 


KRM.  ^|        Fr.  Sperme 

irma'tick.  [spermo,-  Sp. . 
;rma'tical.  I  Sperma ;  Gr 
/rmatize,  v.  J  aneip-eiv,  to  si 


SPERM 

Spe 

Sper 


It.  Sperma, 

Esperma ;    Lat. 

Swepfiu,    from 


Lo  Adam,  in  the  feld  of  Damascem 
With  Goddes  owen  finger  wrought 
And  not  begeten  of  mannes  sperme  unclene 


C  It  a  u 


The  Monkes  Talc,  v.  14,015. 


-Holland.  Plinie, 
There  in  soft  down  the  liquorous  sparrow  sat, 
Pamper'd  with  meats,  full  spermatic  and  fat. 

Drayton.  The  Owl. 
A  nerve  is  a  spermatical  part  rising  from  the  brain  and 
he  pith  of  the 


P.  Fletcher.    The  Purp 


Note. 


Yet  all  this  being  only  in  the  way  of  natural  and 
animal  perception,  is  indeed  nothing  but  adull  and  drow 
plastick  and  spermatid:  life,  devoid  of  all  consciousness  ; 
self-enjoyment. — Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  106. 


all 


either  perfectly  dead  and  stupid,  and  without 
all  manner  of  life,  or  else  endued  with  such  a  kind  of  life 
only,  as  is  by  some  called  plastick,  spermatical  and  vegeta- 
tive, by  others  the  life  of  nature,  or  natural  perception. 

Id.  lb.  p.  130. 
The  opinion  of  Aristotle  extendeth  further,  from  whose 
assertion  all  men  should  be  hermaphrodites ;  for  affirming 
that  women  do  not  spermatize,  and  confer  a  place  or  recep- 
tacle rather  than  essential  principles  of  generation,  he  de- 
ductively includes  both  sexes  in  mankind. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  Hi.  c.  17. 
"  You  have  hitherto  existed  as  a  part  {or  have  had  a  parti- 
cular existence) ;  you  will  hereafter  be 


the 


W,  v.     \ 


Dut.  Spouwen  ;  Ger.  Speyen  ,■ 
A.S.  Spiwan;  Goth.  Spe  uan, 
to  spit  or  throw  out.      (Lat. 


SPEW,  v 

Spe1 

Spe; 

Spuere. ) 

To  throw  out,   to   eject,  to  expel,  to  vomit, 

(usually  what  comes  from  the  stomach,  as  spit, 

from  the  mouth.) 

And  Solomon  sayth :  '  If  thou  hast  founden  hony,  ete  of 

it  that  sufficeth ;  for  if  thou  ete  of  it  out  of  mesure,  thou 

Shalt  spewe,  and  be  nedy  and  poure.' 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
And  (I  wyl  as  I  say  leaue)  all  hys  deuelyshe  lies  which  he 

speUeth  and  speweth  oute  vpon  honest  men. 

Sir  T.  More.   Work 
For  the  cuppe  of  the  Lordes  ryghte  hande  shall  corapasse 

thee  aboute,  and  shamful  spewing  in  steade  of  thy 

shyppe. — Bible,  1551.  Abacuck,  c.  2. 
Therewith  she  spewd  out  of  her  fllthie  maw 
A  floud  of  poyson  horrible  and  blacke; 
Full  of  great 'lumps  of  flesh  and  gobbets  raw, 
Which  stuTirk  so  vihlly,  tli  il  it  for- 1  linn  slacke 
His  grasping  hold,  and  from  her  tnrne  him  backe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
The  soil  exhaling  clouds  of  subtle  dews, 
Imbibing  moisture  which  with  ease  she  spews, 
Which  rusts  not  iron,  and  whose  mould  is  clean, 
Well  cloth'd  with  cheerful  grass,  and  ever  green, 
Is  good  for  olives. — Dryden.   Virgil.  6-v<n  .  b.  n. 
The  lower  vallies  in  wet  winters  are  so  spewy,  that  they 

know  not  how  to  feed  them. — Mortimer. 

Fr.  Sphere;  It.  Sfira; 
Sp.  S/era  ;      Lat.  Sphara  ; 

A  globe  or  circle ;  any 
round  figure  or  thing. 

To  sphere,  (see  Ensphere,) 
— to  be  or  cause  to  be,  to 
stand  or  be  placed  in  a  globe 
or  sphere;   to  circle  or  en- 


SPHERE,  n. 
Sphere,  v. 
Sphe'rick. 

Sphe'rically. 
Spiie'ricalnes 
Sphericity. 
Sphe'ry. 
Sphe'ruls. 
circle. 


Spheroid,  spheroidal,  &c- 
i  mathematical  books. 


common  words 


in,]  ...  ;       ,  io     -  v.    !.!  i 

He  knew  ful  wel  how  fer  Alnath  was  shove 
Fro  the  hed  of  tliilke  fix  Aries  above 
That  in  the  ninthe  spere  considered  is. 


Chau 


The  Frankeleines  Tale,  v.  11,502. 


Whereat  he  wondred  much,  and  gan  enquere, 
What  stately  building  durst  so  high  extend 
Her  lofty  toures  unto  the  starry  sphere. 
And  what  unknowen  nation  there  empeopled  were 
Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  i 

And  as  a  voice  is  heard 

With  emulous  affection,  when  any  towne  Is  spher' 
With  siege  of  such  a  foe,  as  kils  met 


and  for  the 
the  yoyce,  from  Thetis  issue 


Makes  sound  his  trumpet 

throwne, 
Won  emulously  th'  eares  of  all. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 

Would  Diana  pleas'd 

To  shoot  me  with  a  death  no  more  diseas'd, 
As  soone  as  might  be  :  that  no  more  my  mone 
Might  waste  my  blood,  in  weepings  neuer  done; 
nplisht 


;  Greekes  prefer'd. 

Id.  lb.  Odyssey,  b. : 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet  Sol 
In  noble  eminence,  enthron'd  and  sphear'd 
Amid'st  the  other.— Shakes.  Troy  I.  ,y  Ci  ess.  Act  iv. 

And  [light]  from  her  native  east 

To  journie  through  the  airie  gloum  began, 

Spltear'd  in  a  radiant  cloud,  for  yet  the  sun 

Was  not ;  shee  in  a  cloudie  tabernacle 

Sojourn'd  the  while.       '       Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  1 

What  wicked  and  dissembling  glasse  of  mine, 
Made  me  compare  v.irh  Ilenoia's  ,,phcry  eyne? 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dreame,  Act  ii. 

Mortals,  that  would  follow  me, 
I. uve  Virtue,  she  alone  is  free, 


Higher  than  the  sphertj  c 


Milton.  Comus. 


And  upon  Huntclipnab,  you  every  where  may  find 

(As  though  nice  nature  lov'd  to  vary  in  this  kind) 

Stones  of  a  spheric  form  of  sumlrv  inlcl.lcs  fram'd. 

Drayton.  PolyOlbion,  s.  27. 

We  think  the  heav'ns  enjoy  their  spherical, 

Their  round  proportion  embracing  all. 

Donne.  Anatomy  of  the  World,  p.  178. 

And  it  [circle]  seems  beside,  to  have  the  approbation  of 
nature,  when  she  worketh  by  instinct  which  is  her  secret 
school:  for  birds  do  build  their  nests  spherically. 

Reliquiae  Wottonianic,  p.  14. 

Suppose  a  man  born  blind,  ;md  now  adult,  and  taught  by 
his  touch  to  distinguish  between  a  cube  and  a  sphere  of  the 
same  metal,  and  Highly  of  the  same  bigness,  so  as  to  tell, 
when  he  felt  one  and  the  other,  which  is  the  cube,  which  is 
the  sphere.— Locke.  Hum.  Und.  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

Neither  can  we  conceive  every  thought  to  be  of  some  cer- 
tain determinate  figure,  either  round  or  angular,  spherical, 
cubical,  or  cylindrical,  or  the  like. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  858. 
And  consequently  all  verities  in  us  (they  being  but  com- 
plex axiomatical  thoughts)  must  of  necessity  be  long,  broad, 
'"    f  spherically  or  angularly  fi. 


and  thick 


Id.  lb. 
idies  receive  their  figure  and  limits  from  such  lets 
as  hinder  them  from  attaining  to  that  splicricalness  they  aim 
at. — Digby.  On  Bodies, 

And  now  we  understand,  that  Aristotle  dealt  not  inge- 
niously with  Xenophanes,  when  front  that  expression  of  his. 
that  God  was  ,r,/,uipc.eoii,r,  or  sphcryform,  lie  would  infer 
that  Kenophanes  made  God  to  be  a  body,  and  nothing  else 
but  the  round  oorpereul  vorhl  animated. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  378. 

Upon  the  taking  the  lead  from  off  the  fire,  it  is  wont  to 
be  educed  to  most  of  its  former  qualities  ifor  it  will  not  of 
itself  recovei  its  sphvricity.) — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p. 44. 

There  is  but  little  variety  of  other  vegetable  productions, 
though,  doubtless,  several  had  not  yet  sprung  up  at  th 
early  season  when  we  visited  the  place,  and  many  moi 
might  be  hid  from  the  narrow  */,/,..>■.■  of'our  researches. 

Cook.   Third  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  1 

More  vapours  still  gathering  as  they  are  obstructed,  the 
parts,  or  little  spherules,  become  more  neighbourly,  or  cot 
tiguous,  than  when  they  had  a  freedom  of  ranging  wide  from 
each  other. — Brooke.    Universal  Binniy,  b.  ii.  Note 

SPIAL.     See  Spy. 


■  kinds.     See  Du  Cange,  and  see  Speci 


SPI 

A  spice,  (met.)  is,— a  small  portion  or  quantity ; 
sufficient  to  season  or  savour ;  to  give  a  taste  or 
flavour ;  and  hence, — 

need, — having  a  taste  or  flavour,  a  relish  ;  and 
(met.)  nice,  delicate,  dainty,  tender. 

And  nom  with  hym  spicery,  that  to  fysik  drow, 
And  wende  hym  to  Wynchestre  quoyntoliche  ynow, 
And  seyde  the  kynge's,  that  he  wolde  hym  to  hele  brynge. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  151. 

What  havest  t 


Ne  how  the  fire  was  couched  first 
And  than  with  drie  stickes  clover 
And  than  with  grene  wood  and  spycerie- 


Chaucer.  The  Knightei  Tale,  v.  2935. 


He  waited  after  no  pompe  i 


t,  and  his  apostles  twelve, 
first  he  folwed  it  himselve. 
Id.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales, 


Ye  shulden  be  al  patient  and  meke 
And  han  a  swete  spiced  conscience, 
Sith  ye  so  preche  of  Jobes  patience. 


Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue, 


Tho  thought  him  cold  gras  goode, 

That  whilome  ete  j" 

Thus  t 

In  which  meane  tyme  a  spycer  or  grocer  namyd  Petyr 

Gylle,  of  Paris,  with  one  John  Vayllaunt,   prouoste  of  the 

kynges  money,  with  a  companye  of  vm.  C.  men  in  hamesse, 

rode  vnto  the  cytie  of  Meaux 

Fabya      ~ 


he  torned  from  delices. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i 


Chronycle.  K.  John 


Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel 
:  we  wonten  gambole,  daunce, 


Warner.  Albk 

Pri.  Fye,  no  corruption. 
Cle.  Take  it  ;  'tis  yours. 
Be  not  so  spiced,  it  is  good  gold 
I  know  ye  have  ways  t 
Beaum. 

And  eke  the  fayrest  Alma  mett  him  there 
With  balme,  and  wine,  and  costly  spicery. 
To  comfort  him  in  his  infirmity.^ 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii. 

Here  stands  a  bak'd  meat,  he  wants  a  little  seasonin 
A  foolish  mistake;  my  spice- box,  gentlemen, 
And  put  in  some  of  this,  the  matter's  ended. 

Beaum.  £  Flelch.   The  Bloody  Brother,  Act  ii. 
They  [the  Dutch]  are  so  careful  to  preserve  it  in 
own  hands,  that  they  will  not  suffer  the  spice  to  grow  t 
uninhabited  islands,  but  send  soldiers  to  cut  the  trees  c 
Captain  Rofy  told  me,  that  while  he  lived  with  the  D 
he  was  sent  with  other  men  to  cut  down  the  spice-i 
and  that  he  himself  did  at  several  times  cut  down  7  < 
trees. — Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  16S6. 
Too  busy  senates,  with  an  over-care 
To  make  us  better  than  our  kind  can  bear, 
Have  dash'd  a  spice  of  envy  in  the  laws, 
And  straining  up  too  high,  have  spoil'd  the  cause. 

Dryden.  Odd.  Melam. 
Now  lay  fresh  honey  near  their  empty  rooms, 
In  troughs  of  hollow  reeds,  whilst  frying  gums 
Cast  round  a  fragrant  mist  of  s 
Thus  kindly  tempt  the  famish' 
And  gently  reconcile  them  to  t 


Addison.  Virgil,  Georg. 
hen  a  ship  well  freighted  with  the  stores, 
'furl'd, 


■  Venetians,  during  the  fourteenth 
,  carried  on  a  very  advantagi 
ther  East  India  goods,  whic 
.her  nations  of  Europe. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations, 


Cowper.  Charity. 

nd  fifteenth  cen- 
1S  commerce  in  spi.  <  ncr. 
they  distributed  among 


SPICK  AND   SPAN  NEW.     "  In  Dut.  they 

say, spickspelder  nieuw.       And  spyker  means   a 

warehouse  or  magazine.  Spil  or  spel  means  a 
spindle;  schiet-spoel,  the  weaver's  shuttle,  and 
spoelder,  the  shuttle  thrower.  In  Dut.  therefore 
spickspelder-nieuw,  means  new  from  the  warehouse, 
and  the  loom.     In  Ger.  they  say,— Span-new,  and 


SPI  SPI 

funckel  new.     Sponge  means  any  thing  shining ;  !      Split  of  corn,  will  then  be  so  called  from  the  1 
as  funckel  means;  to  glitter  or  sparkle.      In  Dan.     erect  position  in  which  it  stands,  and  the  modem 


jFunckelnye ;  in  Sw.  Spill,  spangande  ny ;  In  Eng, 
we  say, — spick  find  spar  new,  fire  new,  brand  new. 
The  two  last  speak  for  themselves  ,•  spick  and  span 
■new  meaning,  shining  new  from  the  warehouse." 
So  far  Tooke.  They  also  say  brand-niew  and 
trier  neuw  in  Dutch.  The  German  etymologists, 
Wachter,  and  the  Swedish  Hire,  give  a  different 
account.  Wachter  is  fanciful  enough  ;  he  says — 
span  means  novus,  and  deriving  it  from  spcnen,  to 
milk  ;  he  thinks  span-new,  may  be,  new,  like  the 
first  milk  after  calving.  Ihre,— that  spangande  is 
from  spoan,  a  segment ;  and  th°.t  the  expression 
means — as  new  as  a  chip  just  cut.  Junius  thought 
the  expression  borrowed  from  the  fuller's  art,  un- 
folding, extending,  and  smoothing  his  clothes  on  a 
machine. 

This  tale  was  aie  span  newe  to  begin, 

Til  that  the  tale  departed  hem  a  twinr.e. 

Chaucer.   Trail.  §■  Cres.  b.  iv. 

Among  other  things,  Black  friars  will  entertain  you  with 
a  play  spick  and  spun  new,  and  the  Cock-pit  with  another. 
Howell,  b.  i.  s.  4.  Let.  2. 

And  they  [Macedonians]  were  all  in  goodly  gilt  armours, 

and  brave  purple  cassocks  upon  them,  spick  and  span  new. 

Norll,.  Plutarch,  p.  213. 


spike,  a  nail,  from  its  resemblance. 

Spike-nard,  (nardi  spica,) — see  the  second  quo- 
tation from  Holland's  Plinie. 

Bote  yf  that  sed  that  sowen  is.  in  the  sloh  steri'e 
Shal  nevere  spir  springen  up.  ne  spik  on  strawe  curne. 

Piers  Plnuhmun,  p.  211. 


Skelton.  Elinour  i 


The  head  of  Nardus  spreadeth  into  certaine  spikes  or 
ea-es,  whereby  it  hath  a  twofold  use.  both  of  spike  and  also 
of  k-al'e  ;  in  which  regard  it  is  so  famous. 

Id.  lb.   b.  xii.  c.  12. 

For  the  body  of  the  ships,  no  nation  of  the  world  doth 
equal  England  for  the  oaken  timber  wherewith  to  build 
them  :  and  we  need  not  borrow  of  any  other  iron  for  spikes, 


SPI 

O  thou  Tntynde, 

Here  shalt  Hi  nth  finde, 

(If  that  the  liste  to  come  and  see) 

A  lady  dede  for  loue  of  thee, 

So  as  I  shall  mv  selue  spill 

Whom,  if  it  had  been  thy  will, 

Thou  mightest  saue  well  enough.— Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

If  thou  wilt  go.  quod  she,  and  spill  thv  self 

Take  vs  with  thee  in  all  that  mav  betide. 

Surrey,  firgile.  JEncit,  b.  ii. 
From  thence  he  shootes  his  arrowes  every  where 

On  us  fraile  men.  his  wretched  vassals  here, 
Like  as  himselfe  us  pleaseth  save  or  spill. 

Spenser.  Colin  Clout's  come  home  againe. 

Much  more  then  that  which  was  in  Paphos  built 
Or  that  in  Cyprus,  both  long  since  this  same, 
Though  all  the  pillours  of  the  one  were  guilt, 
And  all  the  others  pavement  were  with  yvory  spilt. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

Fnr  the  flower  of  the  rosin  is  taken  greetle  and  fresh,  as 
t  disalleth  from  the  tiee,  together  with  a  good  quantitie  of 
,  and  short  spite  or  chips  of  the  tree  plucked 


away  with  the  : 


-Holland.  Plinie,  t 


Who  now  dare  blush  at  my  a.-quaintnn 
Am  I  not  totally  a  span-new  gallant, 
Fit  for  the  choycest  eyes  ? 
Beaum.  %  Flclch 


Fletch.   The  False  One,  Act  i 


Then,  while  the  honour  thou  hast  got 

Is  spick  and  span  new,  piping  hot, 

Strike  her  up  bravely  thou  hadst  best, 

And  trust  thy  fortune  with  the  rest.— Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.3. 

SPECULATED.     See  Spike. 

SPl'DER.  Dut.  Spinne;  Ger.  Spume ;  Sw. 
Spindel  ,■  Dut.  and  Ger.  Spinner ;  Sw.  Spinna  ,■ 
A.S.  Spin-an,  to  spin.     Spider,  (qd.) 

Spinder  or  spinner,  ( Skinner,)  so  named  from 
spinning  his  web. 
Nature,  that  gaue  the  bee  so  feate  a  grace, 
To  finde  hony  of  so  wondrous  fashion, 
Hath  taught  the  spiiler  out  of  the  same  place 
To  fetch  poyson  bj  Btraunge  alteracion. 

Wijall.  How  by  a  Kisse,  §c. 
I  ioy  to  see  how,  in  your  drawen  work, 
Your  selfe  unto  the  bee  ye  doe  compare  ; 
And  me  unto  the  spyder,  that  doth  lurke 
In  close  awayt,  to  catch  her  unaware.— Spenser,  Son.  71. 

The  third  kind  of  spiders,  be  they  which  are  so  wonderfull 
in  their  fine  spinnin;  ami  skiiiull  workmanship:  these 
weave  the  great  and  large  cobwebs  that  we  see  ;  and  yet 
their  verie  worn  I  "trifle  whereof 

they  be  made.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.  24. 


3  Sir  George  VUliers. 
e  and  there, 
Thomson.  Autumn. 


A  youth  about  ten  years  of  age,  one  day  in  the  sessions 
yard  leaning  over  the  spiked  pales  to  see  the  malefactors, 
was  suddenly  frighted  down  by  the  mar:  hal's  men  :  in  his 
falling  he  was  catch'd  by  one  of  those  spikes  in  the  middle 
of  his  wrist,  it  passing  between  the  bone  and  tendons;  he 
hung  thereby  till  he  was  taken  down. 

Wiseman.   Treatises,  b.  v.  c.  2. 


Dash'd  from  their  hoofs,  while  o'er  the  dead  they  fly, 
Black,  bloody  drops  the  smoaking  chariot  dye  : 
The  spik,/  wheels  through  heaps  of  carnage  tore; 
Aud  thick  the  groaning  axles  dropod  with  gore. 

Pope.  Homer!  Iliad,  b. 

Sometimes,  however,  nails  much  smaller  than  a  s: 
would  still  be  taken  in  exchange  fol 

Cook.   Third  I'uyige,  b.  iii.  c 

Whether  you  choose 

The  vernal  blades  that  rise  with  seeded  stein 
Of  hue  purpnreal :  or  the  cloven  white, 
That  in  a  spiked  ball  collects  i 


But  lay  it  to  a  sore  with  pitch,  you  shall  see  it  fetch  out 
spill  and  ends  of  broken  arrowes  sticking  still  within  the 
flesh.— Id.  lb.  b.  XX.  c.  6. 


They  seek  to  spin  my  Mr,,  d  ;  'tis  that  alone 
Must  for  the  nation's  crying  sins  atone. 

Drydcu.  Soliloquy  of  a  Royal  Exile. 

He  who  would  have  shuddered  to  Mill  a  drop  of  blood,  iu 
a  hostile  contest,  as  a  private  man,  shall  deluge  whole  pro- 
vinces, as  an  absolute  pn.n  .  ,,.i  !  m:.  Ii  .».  ci  t'ne  subjugated 
plains  which  he  has  fertilized  with  human  gore. 

Knox.  Spirit  of  Despotism. 


SPIN,  v. 
Spi'nnep.. 
Spi'nning,  i 

Spi'nny. 

SlM'.NSTER. 
Spi'fJSTRT. 

Spi'ndle,  V 


Mason.  The  Er.glii 


Garden,  b.  ii. 


Spider-like 

Out  of  his  selfe- drawing  web. 
Shukespear, 


Hen.  rill.  Act  i 


Scaliger  relates,  that  in  Gascon}',  his  country,  there  are 
spiders  of  that  virulence,  that  if  a  man  treads  upon  them, 
to  crush  them,  their  poyson  will  pass  through  the  very  soles 
of  his  shooes  —  Derham.  Phys.  Theol.  b.  iv.  c.  13.  Note. 

To  turn  purveyor  to  an  overgorg'd 
And  bloated  spider,  till  the  pamper'd  pest 
Is  made  familiar,  watches  his  approach, 
Comes  at  his  call,  and  serves  turn  for  a  friend. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  T. 

SPI'GOT.  Dut.  Spycher,  spieker,  clavus  in 
modum  spicce  vel  spiculi  acutus,  (Kilian.) 

A  spike  or  spiked  peg. 

Pist.  O  base  Hungarian  wight :  wilt  y"  the  spigot  wield. 
Shakespeare.  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor,  Act  i.  sc.  S. 

Then  take  out  the  iplgg  I  with  your  left  hand,  and  clap 
the  point  of  it  in  your  uii.tii,  and  keep  your  left  hand  to 
watch  accidents.— '-Swift.   Direclions  to  the  Butler. 

SPIKE,  n.      ~\       Ft.  Spique,  spiquenard  t   it. 
do    Sp.Espiga, 

■  cs'jii'u  nardi ,-  Dut.  Spijclt,  spijch 
ardc. 
Large  iron  nails,  called  by 
seamen  speeks,  perhaps  (says  Skinner)  from  the 
Lat.  Spica,  from  iEnl.  Srraxos,  for  rrraxos,  (see 
Vossius)  and  this  perhaps  from  the  old  verb  oraai, 


The  weedy  farrows  let  the  pi 
Till  on  the  top  W  inverted  roots  are  lai  : : 
There  left  to  wither  in  the  noon-tide  ray. 
Or  by  the  spiky  harrow  clear'd  away. 

Scott.  Amcebatau  Egl.  2. 

Xcxt  morning  I  made  the  natives  another  visit,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Forster  and  .Mr.  r  n1.-.  <     .;.  iog  with  me 
various  articles  which  I  presented  : 
they  received   with   a   great   deal    of  Indifference!   except 

hatchets  and  spii.e-naits ;  these  they  most  -.leemed. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  4. 


SPILT,  v.     -\       Dut.  Spillen  ,    A.S.  Spillan ; 

Spill,  n.  >  privare,consumorc,corrumpere, 

Spi'llinc,  n.  J  vitiare ;  to  deprive,  to  destroy, 
to  waste,  to  spoil,  to  perish. 

To  destroy,  to  waste,  to  perish  ;  to  throve-  away, 
to  scatter,  to  effuse,  to  pour  out,  to  shed. 

Spill,  the  noun,  seems  to  be  a  piece  spilt  or 
split  away,  taken  off.     (SeeSPALT.)    And — 

Spilt,  in  Spenser,  seems  to  be — pieced  ;  diversi- 
fied with  pieces. 


R.  Brur.nc,  p.  114. 
ibloac spillyngo!n:cTi.—Id.  p.  1S4. 


Vut.  Spinnen,-  Ger.  Spinnen; 
Sw.  Spinne;  Goth,  and  A.S. 
Spinnan,  to  draw  out.  See 
Wipe,  and  Woman. 

To  draw  out  or  produce, 
to  extend  or  stretch  out,  to 
lengthen  or  prolong;  to  move 
or  run  round  as  a  spinning- 
wiieel ;  to  run  out  in  length  or  in  a  long  line  or 
course. 

Spinster,  ( Skinner  says, )  is  the  name  given  to 
unmarried  females,  because  they  are  presumed  to 
be  occupied  in  spinning.  In  Du  C'ange, — Fusus, 
mulier  vel  muliebris  sexus,  ctti  fusus,  ut  viro 
gladius  et  arraa,  competit  j  and  Spelman  (  Gloss. 
in  v.  Spinster.)  mentions  one  who  upon  his  tomb 
had  eleven  sons  pourtr;  yeri  girt  with  swords,  and 
as  tunny  daughters  with  spindles  (fusis).  And 
Alfred  in  his  will  calls  the  female  part  of  his  family 
the  spindle-side,  (  Turner,  b.  vii.  c.  11.) 

To  Spindle,  diminutive  of  Spin,  i.e.  Spin-dad, — . 
to  spin  or  draw  out  thinlv,  slenderly ;  to  run  out 
into  length. 

Spindle,  the  noun, — that  on  which  the  thread 
is  spun ;  any  thing  drawn  out  as  thread :    thin, 
spare,  as  a  thread. 
Hue  spak  t 


lieceite,  weping,  spinning,  God  hath  yevon 
To  woman  kir.div,  v.\  ile  i!  a:  thev  mav  liven. 
Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologu 


l'/vfftfcmyglite.- 
:  he  thy  w 


108. 


O  mighty  Cod.  if  that  i 
Sin  thou  art  rightful  juge  how  may  it  be 
That  thou  wolt  sofl'ren  innocence  to  spill, 
And  wicked  folke  n-gne  in  prusperitee  ? 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lames  Tale,  V.  5234. 

The  queue  and  other  ladies  mo 

So  long  praieden  the  king  of  grace, 
Til  he  his  lif  him  granted  in  the  place, 
And  yaf  him  to  the  queue,  all  at  hire  will 
To  chose  whether  she  wold  him  save  or  spill. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v,  6477. 
1790 


They  laid  to  pledge  their  wha 
Their  ribskin  and  their  spind 
Thoyi  nedel  and  their  thimbi 


Skelton.  Elinour  Ramming. 


And  this  effeminate  love  of  a  woman,  doth  i 
a  man,  that,  if  he  yield  to  it,  it  will  not  only  make  him  an 
Amazon,  but  a  bumhi.  a  <  r  whatsoever 

other  vile  occupation  their  idle  heads  can  imagine,  and  their 
weak  hands  perform. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

:  still 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b,  iv.  c.  t. 


SPI 


-ilnUa,r.  i-ihi 


gbt ;  OX  her  spindles  twine 
;ong. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey, 


i  spindle, 
•nan  Pleas'c 


Grown  a  meer  man  of  mat. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch. 

Closter  the  sonne  of  Arachne  taught  the  first  making  of 

the  spindle  for  woollen  yearne  ;  and  Arachne  her  selfe  was 

the  fir^t  .-pimirr  of  (lax  thred,  the  weaver  of  linnen,  and  of 
nets. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  56. 

The  picture  of  a  companie  of  spinsters,  so  lively,  that  one 

would  imagine  h  -  saw  i^rv  \voiii;m  niakin.'.:  hast  to  .spin  off 

herdistallc,  striving  avie  who  shall  have  done  her  taski  lirst. 

23.  21.  b.  xxxv.  c.  11. 

But  as  a  spinster  poore  and  juste,  ye  sometimes  sec  strait 

lac't 
About  the  weighing  of  her  web,  -who  (carefull)  hailing 

For  which  she  would  prouidc  some  meanes,  is  loth  to  be 
too  large 

Jn  giuiug,  i.ir  in  fakim;  wek-ht  ;  but  euer  with  her  hand, 

Is  doing  with  the  weights  and  ' A  I  ill  both  in  just  poise 

stand.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xii. 


How  beautiful,  saith  Isaiah,  are  the  feet  of 
bringeth  good  tydings,  that  publisheth  salvation 
feet  so  beautiful,  and  is  the  very  bringing  of  tht 
bo  decent  of  itself?     What  new  decency  can  hi 


that 


salvation,  and  I  iinli^iir;  the  salvation  of  others,  we  should 
think  it  but  a  mean  employment  to  spend  our  time  in 
spinning  tine  nets,  for  the  catching  of  flies. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 
Quick  and  more  quick  he  spins  in  giddy  gyres, 
Then  falls,  and  in  much  foam  his  soul  expires. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  viii. 
Unlnvi]  ['">  ';■'       '     ■.  in  the  loom  unskill'd, 
She  [Camilla]  chose  the  nobler  Pallas  of  the  field. 

Id.   Viigil.  jEneis,  b.  vii. 
As  closely  following  as  the  running  thread 
The  spindle  follows,  and  displays  the  charms 
Of  the  lair  spinster's  breast,  and  moving  arms. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiii. 
Ah.  Cry  out  with  a  hollow  voice,  what  dost  thou  do  in 
bed  v.lili  .;.;s  .■■...■■         ■  '!,//> bed  fellow  ? 

Addison.  The  Drummer,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
The  spinner  is  almost  always  a  distinct  person  from  the 
t  the  ploughman,  the  harrower,  the  sower  of  the 
e  reaper  of  the  corns,  .are  ntVn  the  same. 

'"  alth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
s  carried  on  in  Scotland 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  knitting  of  stockings  by  ser- 
"  lired  for  other  purposes. 

Id.  lb.  b.i.  c.  10. 


seed,  and  t 


Smilh.    /r, 


A  long  short-pointed  prick  has  piere'd  my  leg  : 

How  high  these  thorns  and  spindling  brambles  grow  ! 

Fawkes.  Theocritus,  Idyl.  4. 
Full  many  Grecian  maids,  for  charms  renown'd, 
"While  merrily  they  twiri  the  spindle  round, 
Till  day's  decline  thy  praises  shall  proclaim, 
And  Grecian  matrons  celebrate  thy  fame.—  Id.  /J.  Idyl.  24. 
The  prejudices  and  pride  of  man  have  long  presumed  the 
sword  and  spindle  made  for  different  hands,  and  denied  the 
other  sex  to  partake  the  grandeur  of  military  glory. 

Idler,  No.  5. 
I  should  indeed  be  unwilling  to  find  that,  for  the  sake  of 
corresponding  with  the  Idler,  the  smith's  iron  had  cooled 
on  the  anvil,  or  the  spinster's  distaff  stood  unci:!' 

Id.  No.  2. 
The 

SPINE,  n.~\  Fr.  Espi?ie;  It.  Spina;  Sp. 
Spi'nal.  Espina;  Lat.  Spina,  which  (Vos- 

Sfi'ket.  I  sius  thinks)  may  be  from  the  Gr. 
Spi'nous.  VSirtf-eif,  extendere,  to  stretch  or 
Spin-o'sity.  I  draw  out,  quia  in  acumen  exten- 
Spi'ny.  I  ditur,  because  it  is  drawn  out  to 

Spi'niness.  j  a  point.  The  A.  S.  Spin-an  is 
probably  the  origin.      Applied  to — 

A  thorn ;  to  the  bone  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  back. 

Spinale  medulle, — the  spinal  marrow  ;  the  mar- 
row of  the  back  bone,  derived  from  the  brain,  and 
like  a  main  stock,  from  which  all  the  sinews  under 
the  head  do  grow,  (Cotgrave.)  See  the  quota- 
tions from  Paley. 


SPI 

Spinous,  spiny,— long,  thin,  as  a  spine  or  thorn ; 
prickly,  piercing,  tearing,  vexing,  or  vexatious, 
troublesome. 

Spinet,  Lat.  Spinetum,— where  spiny  or  thorny 
bushes  grow. 

Roses  their  sharp  spines  being  gone, 

But  in  their  hew. 

Beaum.  ■§•  Fletch.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

The  amplitude  of  that  place  where  the  nerves  meet  in  the 
spinal  marrow  is  not  large  enough  to  receive  the  distinct 
impresses  of  all  the  objects  the  mind  retains  in  memory. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  e.  7. 

A  satyr,  lodged  in  a  little  spinet,  by  which  her  majesty 

and  the  prince  were  to  come,  at  the  report  of  certain  cornets 

that  were  divided  in  several  places  of  the  park,  to  signify 

her  approach,  advanced  his  Lead  above  the  top  of  the  wood. 

B.Jonson.  The  Satyr. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  true  and  genuine  meaning  of  this 
passage,  upon  which  no  charge  of  Pelagianisme  can  be 
fastened  ;  nor  needclU  it  any  spinous  criticisms  for  iii  exnli- 
QVition.-Mede.    Works,  Disc.  4. 

:  woods,  on  trees,  cold  spinie  gras- 

i  pierce 

For  softnesse,  and  their  weake  faint  sounds  :  (so  talking 


SPI 


id,  as  in  well  { 

hoppers 
;  chirping,  and  send  voyces  out,  that  i 


ithef 


These  i 


i.iii. 


Wi.  No,  no,  farewell  Toby. 
Farewell  spiny  Nicholas,  no  such  thing. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  The  Night-Walker,  Act  iii. 
The  simile  Spondame;  hi^lilv  commends,  as  most  apt  and 
expressive:  but  his  application  in  one  part  doth  abuse  it, 
in  the  other  right  it :  and  that  is,  to  make  the  old  men 
resemble  grasshoppers  for  their  cold,  and  hloudlesse  spini- 
?iesse.     Tython  being  for  age  turned  to  a  grashopper. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iii.  Comment. 

duel ;  the  rapier  enti 
short  ribs  under  the 
breadth  of  the  spine, 


:  yountr  gentle 


in,,-,, 


Treatises,  b.v.  c 


Fullo 

Forth  from  the  bone  the  spinal  marrow  flies, 
And  sunk  in  dust  the  corpse  extended  lies. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xx. 
He  [Jeremy  Taylor]  could  bear  with  the  harshness  and 
roughness  of  the  schools,  and  was  not  unseen  in  their  sub- 
tUties  and  spinosities.—  Wood.  Athena  Oxon.  vol.ii. 

Durion.     A  fruit  that  in  shape  resembles  a  small  melon, 

but  the  skin  is  covered  with  sharp  conical  spine;,  whence 

its  names  ;  for  dureiti  the  Malay  hm^uae.e,  si-nilies  prickle. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  II. 

Ast.  with  five  rays  of  almost  equal  thickness,  beset  with 
numerous  spines.— Pumanl.  British  Zoology.  Asterias. 

The  spine,  or  back-bone,  is  a  chain  of  joints  of  very  won- 
derful construction.  Various,  difficult,  and  almost  incon- 
sistent unices  were  to  be  executed  by  the  same  instrument. 


Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.8. 
It  was  further  also  (which  i^  another,  and  quite  a  distinct 
purpose  from  the  rest)  to  become  a  pipe  or  conduit  for  the 
same  conveyance  from  the  brain,  of  the  most  important 
fluid  of  the  animal  frame,  that,  namely,  upon  which  all 
voluntary  motion  depends,  the  spinal  marrow. — Id.  lb. 

Ast.  stellated  with  four  or  six,  but  generally  with  five 
lanceolate  convex  spiny  rays  ;  varies  infinitely  in  color. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Asterias, 

SPI'NNET.      The    Fr.  Espinette,    (Cotgrave 
says,)  is  a  pair  of  virginals. 
When  Miss  delights  in  her  spinnet, 
A  fiddler  may  a  fortune  get.— Swift.  Cadenus  £  Vanessa. 

SPIRE,  n.  \  Fr.  Spire,  spiral;  It.  Spira, 
Spire,  v.  I  spirdle  ,■      Sp.  Espira,     espiral  ; 

Spi'ral,  adj.  I  Lat.  Spira ;  Gr.  ^-n-etpa,  linea 
Spi'ral,  n.  (  flexuosa  faciens  orbes  non  re- 
Spi'rally.  deuntes  in  se:  circuits  non  ad 
Spi'rv.  )  eundem  punctum  reductus. 

A  circular  line  circumvolving  a  circular  line  ; — 
then  applied  to  a  continuance  or  repetition  of 
folds,  twists  or  wreaths,  rising,  and  gradually  de- 
creasing as  they  rise  to  a  point,  at  the  summit  or 
top,  and  thus  forming  a  column  or  pillar  diminish- 
in-  towards  the  top.     Hence,  to  Spire  is, — 

To  rise,  spring  up,  shoot  up  or  forth  eonically, 
pyramidically ;  —  in  a  tapering  form,  or  form 
diminishing  or  lessening  towards  the  top. 


i  the  sloh  stem 


Piers  Plonhman,  p.  211. 
,  Out  of  this  ground  muste  come  the  spire,  that  by  processe 
of  tyme,  shall  in  greatnesse  sprede,  to  haue  branches  and 
blosomes.— Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.iii. 
In  gentle  ladies  breste  and  bounteous  race 
Of  woman-kind  it  [the  rose]  fayrest  flowre  doth  spyre, 
And  bearetb  fruit  of  honour  and  all  chast  desyre. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  a. 
Thou  saw'st  great  burdened   ships  through  these  thy 

vallies  pass, 
"Where  now  the  sharp-edg'd  scythe  shears  up  the  sp-Xny 
grass.  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  I:;. 

"When  Thames  his  either  banks  adorn'd  with  buildings 

fair, 
The  city  to  salute  doth  bid  the  Muse  prepare  ; 
Wln^c  turrets,  fanes  and  .-.jure;:,  when  wislly  she  beholds, 
Her  wonder  at  the  site  thus  strangely  she  unfolds. 

Id.  lb.  s.  16. 

The  JE-Tptians  (among  many  other  memorable  and  won- 

derfull  v.orkes  wrought  by  their  princes)  sptake  much  of 

these  two  pyramided,  the  mightie  tpires  and  steeples  whereof 

(by  their  saying)  doe  a 


Hot 


Plin 


■  f.pi>c-sletph; 


If  you  say  it  consists  of  points,  fr 
necessarily  demonstrate,  that  every  sl 
what  long  body  you  will,  is  as  thick  a 

II.  More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  h.  i.  c.  4. 

But  when  the  blue  claieaboundeth  (which  hardlie  drinketh 
vp  the  winter's  waters  in  long  season)  there  the  grasse  is 
spearie,  rough,  and  verie  apt  i 


Holt! 


Dcsc 


Bacon.  Natitrall  Historie,  §  592. 
Then  cast  a  languishing  regard  around, 


Some  [watches]  have  stri: 
none  ;  some  have  the  balance 
a  spiral  spring,  and  others  by 

Locke.   On  Hum.  Undent  b.  iii.  c.  6. 
The  sides  are  composed  of  two  orders  of  fibres  running 
Circularly  or  spirally  from  base  to  tip.— Bay.  On  the  Creation. 
Around  our  pole  the  spiry  Dragon  glides, 
And  like  a  winding  stream  the  Hears  divides. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  !. 

Or  ')  -■  pa',1  '.'■:  <:>:    :.■.  ■-.'  i  hi  iv. 

Of  some  old  fane,  whr.se  steeple's  Gothic  pride 
Or  pinnacled,  or  spir'd,  would  boldly  rise 
"  In  tufted  trees  high  bosom'd." 

Mason.   English  Garden,  b.iii. 
Something,   perhaps,  like  the  organization  of  reptiles, 
mi^Vtt  have  been  hit  upon  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist;  or 
might  have  been  exhibited  in  an  automaton,  by  the  combi- 
nation of  spring,  spii  al  wires,  and  ringlets. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  16.  p.  314. 
From  this  a  tube,  or  round  body,  was  formed,  by  which 


r,  or  both,  was  carried 
to  the  clouds.— Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

The  marks  upon  the  face  in  general  are  spirals-,  which  ara 
drawn  with  great  nicety,  and  even  elegance,  those  on  one 
side  exactly  corresponding  with  those  on  the  other. 

Id.   First  Voyaye,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 
Close  to  the  beach  it  was  covered  with  high  spiry  trees, 


Fr.  Esprit,  spirihteux ; 
It.  Spirito,  spiritdso ;  Sp. 
/.' 7<i/  //",  (spiriiaso  ;  Lat. 
Sjijritns,  fro  in  Spirare,  to 
breathe.  Martinius  derives 
from  cttcjo  aepa,  traho  aera  ; 
to  draw  in  the  air.  Vossiua 
suspects  it  to  be  formed 
from  the  sound.  Tooke,— 
that  it  is  one  of  those  Lat. 
verbs  which  are  evidently 
*"from  our  own  northern  lan- 
guage: Lat. Spir- are;  A.  S. 
Spir-ian,  to  search,  seek, 
look  after,  to  investigate,  to 
examine.  (See  To  Aspire.) 
But  the  A.  S.  verb  never 
was  applied  to  the  act  of 
breathing,  nor  the  Latin  to 
that  of  searching.  —  In  the 
]><iss;i£>-es  quoted  b.-low  from 
the  Gospels— Spirit  is  in 
the  A.S.  version  Gast,  ( Ghost.  > 


SPI'RIT.n. 
Spi'rit,  v. 
Spi'ritally. 

Spi 

RITEDLY. 

Spi 

Spi 

Spi 

RITEDNESS. 
RITFUL. 

Spi 

RITLESSLY. 

Spi 

RITLESSNESS. 

niTors. 

Spi 

ritual,  adj. 

Spiritually. 

Spirituality. 

Spi 

RITUALTY. 

Spi 

RITUALIST. 

Spi 

RITUALIZE,  V. 

Spi 
Spi 

RITUALIZER. 
RITUOUS. 

Spi 
Spi 

RITUOUSNESS 
ITUO'SITY. 

i;;n 
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The  Lat.  Spirittts,  from  which  our  word  infflae-  I 
diately  comes,  is  (as  Animus  and  the  Gr.  ni/cvjua, 
also  are) — 

The  breath,— that  which  breathes,  has  or  gives 
breath  or  animation,  life  or  vitality,  to  material 
bodies  ;  the  soul,  the  mind ;  also  ghost,  spectre : 
it  is  also  applied  to  the  more  active  qualities  of 
animated,  intelligent  beings  ;  emphatically,— 

Life,  animation,  vivacity  ;  and  hence,  courage, 
energy,  ardour,  eargerness,  vigour  ; — to  the  mind, 
the  g'eneral  or  characteristic  feelings  or  qualities 
of  the  mind,  the  temper,  the  disposition.  Further, 
it  is  opposed  to  matter  or  body,  or  any  gross 
qualities  of  body  ;  and  thence  applied — 

To  any  thing  pure  or  purified,  refined,  aethe- 
real ;  a  pure,  refined,  immaterial  being.  See 
Sprite. 

Spirituous,  as  now  usually,  was  also  formerly, 
written,  spiritous.     Spiritedly  is  not  uncommon. 

And  whanne  it  was  evyn  thei  broughten  to  him  many  that 
hadden  develis,  and  He  castide  out  spiritis  bi  word. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  8. 

When  the  euen  was  come,  they  brought  vnto  him  many 
that  were  possessed  with  deuyls.  And  he  cast  oute  the 
sphiles  with  a  word.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 

He  gaf  to  hem  power  of  unclene  spiritis  to  cast  hem  out 
of  men.  5:  to  heele  every  languor  &  sykenesse. 

WUKf.  Matthew,  c.  10. 


SPI 


SPI 


But  when  the  comforter  is  come,  whome  I  wyll  sende  vnto 
you  from  ve  father,  whiche  is  the  spirite  of  truthe,  -which 
proceadeth  of  the  father,  he  shall  testifye  of  me. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  a  beestli  [aninialis]  man  parseyueth  not  tho  thingis 
that  ben  of  the  spy  rut  of  God,  for  it  is  foli  to  him.  And  he 
mai  not  undi:>tnm!t-.  fur  it  is  examyned  goostli,  but  a  spy- 
ritual  man  demeth  alle  thingis.—  Wiclif.  1  Cor.  c.  2. 

For  the  naturall  man  perceaueth  not  the  thinges  of  tho 

spirite  of  God.      For  they  are  but   folyshnes  vnto  hym. 

Neither  cau   he  perceaue  them,  because  he  is  spiritualty 

examined.    But  lit'  thai  is  spiritual!,  discusseth  all  thynges. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

It  is  sowun  a  beestli  bodi,  it  shal  rise  a  spiritual  bodi.  if 
ther  is  a  beestli  bodi,  ther  is  also  a  spiritual  bodi. 

Wiclif.  1  Corynth.  c.  15. 

It  is  sowen  a  naturall  body,  and  ryseth  zspirituall  bodye. 
There  is  a  naturall  bodye  and  there  is  a  spirituall  bodye. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 


So  feble  were  his  spirites,  and  so  low, 
And  changed  so,  that  no  man  coude  kn 
His  speche  ne  his  vois,  though  i 


of  thy  neighbour  thou 


r'Heven.—  Id 


eshly, 
I  also  < 
The  Pcrsones  Tale. 


Of  euery  wisdome  the  pariiti 
The  highe  god  of  his  spirite 
Yafe  to  men  in  erth  here, 
Upon  the  forme  and  the  mal 
Of  that  he  wolde  mate  hem 


H-ise. — Cower.  Con.  A. 


So  that  vyce  *as  accompted  for  small  or  none  offence,  the 
■whiche  reigned  nat  only  in  the  temporaltye,  but  also  in  the 
tpirituattye  and  hedes  of  the  same. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  82. 

To  the  which  [babv]  she  was  moder  bothc  naturally,  and 
tpiritualhi.  &  welcomed  ye  kmge  hir  lorde  in  light  humble 
maner.— Id.  lb.  c.  113. 


When  therefore  the  gracious  ipirations  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
re  within  thee,  be  thankful  to  the  infinite  munificence  of 
bat  blessed  spirit.— B p.  Hall.  The  Balm  ofGilead. 

Their  fiery  spirits,  making  th'  ayre  so  fine. 
That  they  in  flood  were  there,  as  well  as  wine. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Bacchus. 

On  thee 

Irapresst  the  effulgence  of  his  glorie  abides, 
Transfus'd  on  thee  his  ample  Spirit  rests. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

He  ceas'd,  and  next  him  Moloc,  scepter'd  king 
Stood  up,  the  strongest  and  the  fiercest  spirit 
That  fought  in  hearti ;  now  fiercer  by  despair. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

Thou  Spirit  who  ledst  this  glorious  Eremite 
Into  the  desert,  his  victorious  field 
Against  the  spiritual  foe,  and  broughtst  him  thence 
By  proof  of  the  undoubted  Son  of  God,  inspire, 
As  thou  art  wont,  my  prompted  song  else  mute. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 
And  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 
Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good, 
Or  th'  unseen  genius  of  the  wood. 

Id.  II  Penseroso,  v.  151. 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 

(The  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 

To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days. 

Id.  Lycidas,  v.  70 

Or  unsphere 

The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 

"What  worlds,  nr  what  va?t  regions  hold 

The  immortal  mind  that  halh  forsook 

Her  mansion  in  this  fleshy  nook. — Id.  It  Penseroso,  v.8S. 

— — :  The  sum  of  all  is  this 

The  rigor  of  the  law  against  you  all. 
Cas.  My  roval  spirited  daughter  \ 

Beaum.  is  Flttvh.   The  La  ices  of  Candy,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 


Yet  had  not  proof  enough;  the  pyle,  drave  through  it, 

His  braine  in  blood  drown'd ;    and  the  man,  so  late  so 

spiritfull, 
Fell  now  quite  spirit-lcsse  to  earth. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xii. 

The  same  [external  profession]  will  this  church  of  Lao- 

dicea  hold  on  spirili^sht  and  lazily,  with  little  life  or  zeal. 

"  More.  On  the  Seven  Churches,  c.  I). 

This  is  not  a  loving  agreement,  arising  from  oneness  of 

spirit,  but  a  dead  stupidity,  arguing  a  total  spirittessness. 

Leighton.  Commen't.  on  1  Peter,  c.  3. 

—  They  grow 

Deep  under  ground,  materials  dark  and  crude, 
Of  s;jiritaus  and  fierie  spume,  till  toucht 
With  heav'ns  ray,  and  temperd  they  shoot  forth 
So  beauteous,  op'ning  to  the  ambient  light. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  \i. 


And  said,  this  daie  venim  is 

In  im'.v  L'lmrche  of  tcmporall. 

Whiche  medleth  with  the  spirituall. — Id.  lb.  b. 


•iriled  or  proud,  wyl  som- 

s  own  prayse. 

■  T.More.   Workes,  p.  1190. 

[Foure  or  fyue  fonde  freres]  take  vpon  them  selfe  to 
preache  and  save  to  the  people  of  themselfe,  we  bee  the 
spiritfuilles,  we  searche  the  bottome  of  Goddes  commaude- 
iuent,  we  vnderstande  the  scrypture  in  hys  right  sense. 

Id.  lb.  p.  399. 
Then  if  any  ther  be 
Of  high  or  low  degree 
Of  the  spiritualty 

Or  of  the  temporaltye. 

Sftelton,  Colin  Chuft  come  home  again. 


red, 


,.1  v.  ;ts  in.  1  cf  sfHi  Huall  repast, 
id  liDj  Beeb  to  keep  his  body  low  a 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qtt 


ir  in  th."  e-mu-  d-^ee  {]  ;..t  vir-ins  live  more  spiritually 
i  other  persons,  in  the  same  decree  is  their  virginity  a 
e  excellent  state. — Id.  Holy  Living,  p.  71. 


For  it  is  not  pla 
f  our  bodies,  f rot 


And  yet  our  high-flown  enthusiasts  generally,  (however 
calling  themselves  Christians)  are  such  great  spiritualists, 
and  so  much  for  the  inward  resurrection,  as  that  they  quite 
allegorize  away,  together  with  other  parts  of  Christianity, 
the  outward  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  and  indeed  will 
scarcely  acknowledge  any  future  immortality,  or  life  to  come 
after  death;  their  spirituality  thus  ending  in  Sadducism, 
and  infidelity,  if  not  at  length  in  downright  atheism,  and 
sensuality. — Cuduiorth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  795. 

By  thus  spiritualizing  (if  I  may  so  speak)  the  corporeal 
works  of  God,  there  may  accrue  to  the  pious  soul  uses  far 
more  valuable  than  they  can  afford  the  body. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  V.  p.  416. 

These  ancients  say,  that  impure  souls  after  their  depar- 
ture out  of  this  body,  wander  here  up  and  down,  for  a  certain 
space,  in  their  spirituous,  vaporous,  and  airy  body,  appearing 
about  sepulchres,  and  haunting  their  former  habitations. 

Cudtiorth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  7S6. 

The  operation  was  not  always,  especially  at  first,  so  early 
manifest,  as  the  spirituousuess  of  the  liquor  made  some 
expect.— Bo yle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  379. 

,  that  we  derive  the  moisture  and  fluidity 
the  water  that  is  in  the  universe,  their 
sistency   and   solidity  from   the  earth,   their  heat  and 
activity  from  the  fire,  and  their  spirituosittj  from  the  air. 

Cttdworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  421. 
And  to  God  indeed  this  name  is  attributed  to  signifie  his 
most  simple  nature,  and  bis  most  powerfull  energy  ;  but  to 
other  substances  of  this  kind  it  seemeth  also  assigned  to 
imply  the  manner  of  their  origine;  because  God  did  by  a 
kind  of  spiration  produce  them.—  Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  34. 

"With  all  the  warmth  of  a  zealot  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  he 
[Juvenal]  pours  his  majestic  verse,  and,  amid  the  roost 
spirited  invective  and  the  finest  morality,  emits  many  a 
luminous  irradiation  of  poetry  beautifully  descriptive. 

Knox,  Ess.  137. 
"Whether  they  are  not  growing  vain  and  thoughtless, 
languid  in  their  sentiments  of  true  honour  and  virtue,  in- 
frequent or  spiritless  in  their  devotions,  unmindful  of  past 
sins  and  future  improvements,  forgetful  of  their  latter  end. 
Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  23. 
Nothing  contributes   more  to  prove  the  spirituality  of 
man,  than  the  exalted  delight  which  he  is  able  to  derive 
from  the  operations  of  his  intellect  or  his  fancy. 

Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  61. 
It  feems,  however,  to  be  the  decisive  doctrine  of  scrip- 
ture, that  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  state  of  our  souls, 
our  bodies,  in  some  spiritualized  form  which  we  understand 
not,  shall  be  again  united  to  them. — Gilpiri,  vol.  i.  Ser.22. 


■  ■<,;■•;- 


Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ix.  a.  2. 
Fermented  liquors   brewed,  and  spirituous  liquors  dis- 
tilled, not  for  sale,  but  for  private  use,  are  not  in  Great 
Britain  liable  to  any  duties  of  excise. 

,     Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.v.  c.2. 

SPIRT,  or    *\       With   a    slight    variation    of 

Spurt,  v.        I  meaning  from  tho  Dut.  Spruy ten. 

Spirt,  n.         >  Surgere   in   altum,    (  Skinner.) 

Spu'rting,?i.  I  Spurt,   by  a   customary   meta- 

Spl'rtle,  v.  J  thesis,  is  the  same  wordas  sprout, 

the  past  part,    of  the  A.  S.  Spryt-an,  germinare, 

to  shoot  out,  to  cast  forth,  (Tooke.)     To  spurt, — 

To  shoot  out,  to  eject  or  cast  or  throw  forth. 

If  a  man  have  a  desire  that  both  garlicke  and  onions  may 

be  kept  long  for  his  provision,  their  heads  must  be  dipped 

and  well  plunged  in  salt  water,  warme  :    by  this  meaues 

indeed  last  they  will  lunger  without  spurting. 

Holland.   Plinie,  b.  xix.  C  6. 


Toads  a 

dark  and  liquid  matter  behinde  :  which1 
to  be  true,  and  a  venemous  condition  thei 
therein. — Brown.   Tulgar Frrours,  b.iii.  c 


That  it  may  appear  aicry  and  spirituous.,  &  fit  for  the  |      The  brains  and  mingled  blood 
relcome  of  chearful  guests  :  the  principal  difficulty  will  he 
:i  contriving  the  lights  and  stair-cases. 

■         ,  P-  42. 


/-.-    Il'ui.'.ill 


Spitif  in  i's  ].,-im::rv  sipsiihaihm,  is  breath:  angel 
nessenger  :  and  t  doubt  not,  but  if  we  could  trace  them  t 
heir  sources,  we  should  find,  in  all  languages,  the  name; 
vhi.'h  stand  for  thi:  :/s  that  fail  not  under  our  senses,  t 
lave  had  their  lust  rise  from  sensible  ideas. 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iii.  c.  1 


In  the  intervals  of  my  tits,  I  both  began  and  made  some 
progress  in  the  promised  discourse  of  Public  Spiritedness. 
Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  48. 


When  we  come  abreast  of  the  head-lands,  we  find  it 
calm;  yet  see  the  breeze  curling  on  the  water  on  both, 
sides  of  us,  and  sometimes  get  a  spurt pf  it  to  help  us  for- 
ward.— Dumpier.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  4. 

AHast  I  perceived  two  white  specks  in  the  middle  of  the 

boil,  and  squeezing  it,  two  small  white  worms  spurted  out. 

Id.  lb.  an.  1676. 

The  terraqueous  globe  particularly,  which  circumvolves 
at  the  rate  of  about  lniiOmih-s  an  hour,  would  by  the  centri- 
fugal force  of  that  motion,  be  soon  dissipated,  and  spirtled 
into  the  circumambient  space,  was  it  not  kept  together  by 
this  noble  contrivance  of  the  Creator,  this  natural  inherent 
power ;  namely,  the  power  of  attraction,  or  gravity. 

Derham.  Physico- Theology,  b.  i.  c.  5.  p.  84. 


SP1 

SPISS.         ^       Fr.Epais;    It.  Spesso;   Lat. 

Spi'ssated.     >  Spissus,  which    Vossius  derives 

Spi'ssitude.  7  from  Gr.  STnSyos,  cfensus,  ci- 
scurus. 

Dense,  thick,  muddy,  gross. 

Prom  his  modest  and  humble  charity,  virtues  which 
rarely  cohabit  with  the  swelling  windiness  of  much  know- 
li-'l^'e,  i^suL'd  this  spis.s  and  dense,  yet  polish'd  ;  this  copious, 
yet  concise  treatise  of  the  variety  of  languages. — Brerewood. 

Neither  sunne  nor  shade,  ne  yet  the  light  of  candle, 
causeih  them  [Emerauds]  to  change  and  loose  their  lustre  : 
but  contrariwise,  as  they  ever  send  out  their  owne  raies  by 
little  and  little,  so  they  culei  I:iIih-  nvii.roc.iHy  the  visuall 
heamesof  our  eyes;  and  for  all  the  spissitud.:  and  thicknesse  ; 
that  theyseeme  to  h:i\  v.llu'v  ad  mil  gently  our  tii^lit  to  pierce 


SPI 

SPIT,  n.  )      A.  S.  Spitu ;  Dut.  Spet,  spit ;  Ger. 
Spit,  v.    J  Spiss,  which  Wachter  derives  from 
spadeu,  fodere,  fodicare,  transfigere,  (see  Spade,) 
to  dig,  to  transpierce.     It.  SpiMo. 

To  pierce,   to  transpierce,  to  penetrate  (with 
any  thing  sharp-edged  or  pointed.) 
And  yspyted  hym  thorn  out  myd  an  yrene  spyte. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  207. 
and  if  he  came,  bad  me  not 
•  Gurton's  Needle,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 


SPL 


ohabitants.— Howell, 


Warburton.  Die 


i  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 

Also  written  Spet.  A.  S.  Spit- 
tan,  spcet-an,  spiwan  ;  Dut.  Speeu- 
nien;  Ger.  Speyen;  Sw.  Spy. 
See  Spew  and  Spade. 
t,  or  cast  out,  to  eject,  to  emit. 
I'hanne  he  hadde  seid  these  things,  he  spette  into  the 
:he,  and  made  clay  of  the  ^,,,1,1,  and  anointide  the  cley 
his  yglien .—  Iful,/.  },m.  c.  !). 


SPIT,  v. 
Spit,  n. 
Spi'ttle. 
Spa'ttle. 
To  throw 


spoken,  lie  spat 


As  sone  as  he  had  thu 
and  made  clave  of  the  syc 
eies  of  the  blynde.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

But  it  [flees]  was  kept  alway  witn  a  dra| 

And  many  other  marvailes  vp  and  douu. 

And  with  two  buls  maked  all  of  bras, 

That  spilten  fire. 

Chaucer.    The  Legend  of  Hij 

Their  whole  knowledge,  by  learnyng  wi 
was  tied  only  to  their  tonge  and  lips,  and  n 
to  the  brain  and  head  ;  and  therefore  was  : 
the  mouth  againe. — Ascham.  The  Schole-m 

The  spatle  of  their  tongue 

And  (I  wyl  as  I  sayleaue)  all  hys  deuelyshe  lies  which  he 
spelteth  and  speweth  oute  vpon  honest  men. 

Sir  T.  More.   WorJies,  p.  736. 

And  whether  the  head  of  a  deer,  that  by  age  is  more 
spitted,  may  be  brought  again  to  be  more  branched. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  757. 

Great  Hector  put  downe  quite, 

Laid  flat  in  field,  and  with  a  erowne,  of  princes  com- 

So  stopt  up.  that  he  scarce  could  breathe ;  his  minds  sound 


r  religious  aunt,  wh< 
to  take  out  the  boy, 
:  long  linger  dips. 


I  expiates  his  forehead  i 

Beaumont.  Persiu 

try  trees  yeeld  a  glutinous  and  gummie  hue 
a  thin  liquor  in  manner  of  spittle. 

Holland.  Plinic,  b.  \< 

:i  a  small  fi 

the  point  of  some  hooke.— Id.  lb.  b.  xviii.  c."33. 

No  man  could  spit  from  him,  without  it  [the  tongue] ;  but 

would  be  forced  to  drivle,  like  some  paraliticks  or  a  fool : 

the  tongue  being  as  a  stopcock  to  the  air,  till  upon  its  sud- 

dain  removal,  lln'  sn/7//e  is  thereby  driven  away  hefoie  it. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  i.  c.  5. 


And  never  hatch'd  within  the  lab'ring  head. 
No  blood,  from  bitten  nails,  those  poems  drew. 
But  churn 'd,  like  speltle,  from  the  lips  they  flew. 

Dryden.  Pcrsius,  Sat  1. 

After  making  a  few  boards  to  weather  a  spit  that  run  out 
from  an  island  on  our  lee,  Captain  Clerke  made  the  signal 
for  having  discovered  an  harbour. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  cape  there  appeared  to  be  a 

lagoon,  and  on  the  two  spits  which  formed  the  entrance  we 

saw  an  incredible  number  of  the  large  birds  that  resemble 

the  pelican.—  Id.  First  Voyage,  b.  ill.  c.  2. 

VOL.  II. 


Such  are  not  to  bee  liked  that  giue  a  man  a  shoulder  of 
inutif.il.  ami  hreal.o  he.  bead  with  the  spille  when  they  haue 
done. —  Wilson.  Arte  of  Rhctorique,  p.  133. 


huge  fat  shoulder  he  cuts  out,  and  spits  it  wondrous 
:is  good  friend  made  a  goodly  Cre :  of  which  the  force 


Who    hoi, 


:■  led 


Gather',!  about  him  ;  cut  him  V, 

Spill,',!,  and  roasted;   and  his  etierv  part 

Diuided  orderly.  Id.  lb.  Odyssey,  b.  xix. 

Just  reeking  from  the  fat  sur'loin. 

Somervile.  Hobbinol,  c.  2. 

SPI'TAL,  or)       Fr.  Hospital,    a   hospital,    a 

Spi'ttle.         (  spittle ;   It.  Spedale.     Manifestly 

corrupted  (say  Junius  and  Skinner)  from  hospital*. 

See  Hospital. 

A  place  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of 
strangers  (hospites) ;  for  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
needy,  aged  or  infirm  ;  for  the  care  or  cure  of 
the  sick  or  diseased. 

Hospital  ami  spittle  are  sometimes  discriminated 
in  their  application. 

secrete  gate  and  out  thereat 


;  lye, I 


So  that  my  self  myght  still  hue  lose. 

The  Louer  that  once  disdained  Loue,  %o. 

If  the  deuill  shoulde  himself  sit  and  deuise  to  speke 
sptghtfnlly,  what  could  he  say  more  like  hymsclf  against 
thispartoftheholy  sacramet  „i  pen.iiicc,  the  he  now  spekelh 
by  y=  mouth  of  this  his  holy  spiritual  ma. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workcs,  p.  380. 

When  Ferpenna  Vento,  being  of  the  same  faction,  arrived 

in  Spain  full  of  money,  and  w  ill,  a 1  innoboi  ,,i  soukliers, 

intending  to  make  war  in  his  behalf  against  llctellus,  his 

camp  but  of  Sertorius  :  the  which  spirited  Perpenna  to  the 
heart,  being  proud  and  stately  by  means  of  bis  wealth  and 
estate,  coming  of  a  noble  house.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  492. 

Cleo.  I  have  found  out  a  way  shall  bring  me  to  him, 
Spight  of  Photinus  watches. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.   The  False  One,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 


He  does  backebite.  and  spigt/lf/itl  poison  spues 
From  leprous  mouth  on  all  that  ever  wrilt : 
Such  one  vile  Envy  was. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  1.  c.  4. 


A  rude  disorder'd  i 
Ofmenandwome 
Did  one  another  throng. — Dav 


espy 

t  spitefully 

s.  On  Dancing. 


He  opened  ; 

Theio  ,,,  a  v 
Delivered  h 


At  Paules  crosse  or  els  where 
Openly  at  Westminster 
And  saynt  Marv  spitlel 
They  set  not  by  us  a  whistel. 


Testament  of  Creuidc. 


The  Boke  of  Colin  Chut. 


The  most  pari  of  those  lelt-hand  rascals, 

The  very  vomit,  sir.  of  hospitals, 
Bridewels,  and  spittle-houses. 

Beaum.  ,y  Fletch.  The  Nice  Valour,  Act  i 
She  felt,  or  fancy, I  in  her  buttering  mood, 


SPITE.n.  "J  Fr.  Bespit;  It.  Despklo ,■ 
Spite,  v.  I   Sp.    Despecho  ,•       manifestly 

Spi'tepul.  I  (says  Junius)  from  despectus  ; 

Spi'tepully.  >yct  is  inclined  to  derive  our 
Spi'tefulness.  I  Eng.  Spite  from  the  Ger. 
Spi'tocs.  Spilten.     (See  Despite.)    G. 

Spi'tolsly.       )  Douglas  says, — "  I  spitte  for 

disspite  to  sc    thanic   spt/lt,"  (i.  e.    the  verses  of 

Virgil  hpbilt. )     Spite,  (met. )  is— 

Contempt,  malignity  ;    malign  or  malicious  will 

or  inclination  ;  malicious  mischief. 


The  hist  of  hem  is  called  Pride 
That  other  arrow  next  him  beside, 
It  was  oleperi  Villanie, 
That  arrow  was  with  fellonie 
LiLvciiiincil,  ami  with  spitous  blame. 


This  carpenter 


n  despeire, 

mightily, 

1  j/iim ,/..///  ; 


And  shore-  linn  bard,  and  era 
"  What  Nicholas.'  what  how 

Id.  The  Mitleres  Talc,  v.  3469. 


Nature  hir  had  framde  so  perrite 


finde.—  2'o,s,  .  ei.'c.    77/c  C'ew/j,', 
But  thus  with  irefu 
*  Diana  did  begin. 


,  and  face  that  shook  with  spile, 
Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ill. 
1793      • 


We  did  not  question  but  we  should  either  get  a  good  com- 
merce with  the  Indians,  by  such  toys  as  we  had  purposely 

brought  with  us.  or  else  force  our  way  though  theii  co, v, 

in  spight  of  all  their  opposition. — Dam},,,  r.  r,,,/„grs.  an  HIM. 

What  concord  can  there  be  between  a  spiteful  and  devilish 
spirit,  and  the  foundation  of  all  love  ami  goodness? 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 
Now  all  the  doctor'o  money's  spent, 
His  tenants  wrong  him  in  his  rent; 
The  farmers,  spit. full,,  comhi,,',!, 


You  will  say,  bad  thoughts  enter  your  mind,  in  spite  of 
your  best  endeavour ;  they  may  :  but  if  they  are  not  enter- 
tained, with  other  guests,  they  are  received  coldly,  they 
will  never  stay  long.— Gilpin,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  42. 

But  they  plead,  that  avoiding  censure  is  impossible  ; 
people  will  say  ill-nalureil  things,  ami  make  spii,-(ul  eon- 
Btructions;  some  will  always  tie  raising  stones,  and  others 
believing  them;  and  why  should  one  give  one's  self  trouble 
to  prevent  what  after  all  cannot  be  prevented  ? 

Seeker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  15. 

SPLASH,  v.  )    The  English  Splash  (says  Ihre) 
Splash,  n.       J  is — to  sprinkle  or  spatter  with 
water  or  mud  ;  the  Sw.  Plasha,  fo  move  the  water 
noisily  while  washing.     See  To  Plash. 

Then  answered  'squire  Morley,  "  Pray  get  a  calash, 
That  in  summer  may  burn,  and  in  winter  may  splash; 
I  love  dirt  and  dust ;  ami  'tis  always  my  pleasure, 
To  take  with  me  much  of  the  soil  that  1  measure." 

Prior.  Down-Hall. 


While  the  water  and  sweat  ;;„l,,.h->/>l,i\/i'  in  their 
Swift.  Description  of  anlr. 


AY,  v.    ^       i.  e.   To  display  ;    to  unfold. 
y,  n.  >  to  expand,  to  extend,  to  spread 

ying,  n.  J  or  stretch  out,  to  open  widely. 


SPLAY,  v.    }      i.e.   To  display ;    to 
Splay, 
Spla'yi 

As  in  the  extracts  from  Pliny  and  Chapman ; 
to  open  the  parts  which  enclose. 

The  floures  of  many  divers  hew, 

Upon  hir  stalkes  gon  for  to  sprede, 
And  for  to  splay  o 
Agaitie  the  sunne. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight, 

- The  queen  the  peeping  day 

Espied,  and  navy  with  'm. /,,,/,/  sails  depart 
The  shore,  and  eke  the  port  of  vessels  void. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 

And  vntill  the  grayne  of  mustard  seed  beyng  digged  into 
the  yearthe,  did  ferre  and  wvde  splenyh  his  boughes  abroode 
ouer  Asia,  ouer  Afrike,  &  Europe.—  Will.  Preface  to  Luke. 

And  the  casting  abroad  of  his  hands,   the  splaying  of 
Christ  vpon  the  c:otits.~Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  277. 
10  T 


SPL 


Miso  his  wife  [was]  so  handsom  a  beldam,  that  only  her 
fate  ana  her  splayfoot  have  made  her  accused  for  a  witch. 

Fnlesse  votl  will  take  it  for  a  splayed  or  gelded  sow;  as 
if  Agamme'mnnii  would  iiinnate,  thai  as  this  sow  [being 
tplwird]  is  free  from  Venus,  so  had  he  never  attempted 


Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xix.  Comment. 


Sowes  also  are  spirited  j 
before,  they  b_>  kept  from  ir 
forelegs  for  to  make  in< isn 
fcrtli  their  stones:  and  by 
to  be  fit.— Holland.  Ptini, 

The  douhlers  of  a  hare,  t 
Salines  from  a  splayfoot 


lane;  they  them  by  the 
they  will  sooner  grow 


Croaki.i-  ,,fi 
Are  not 

Mr  pi.' 


He  [J.  Evans] 
ever  was  helield—  he  was  of  a  m 
head.  Iieetle-hrow'd.  thick  should 
down-look'd,  of  black  curling  slilF 


n. seiner  as  thy  crossing 

Ford.  Tim  Broken  Heart,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

the  most  perfect  saturnine  person  that 


Hadst  thou  hnt.  Janus  like,  a  face  behind, 

To  see  the  people,  what  ./i/rv-vtoii//,  v  Kiev  make  ; 
To  mark  their  fingers,  pointed  at  thy  hack. 

Drydcn.  Persius,  Sat.  I. 


SPLEEN. 

Sple'exed. 
Sple'enful. 

Sple'exv. 


Fr.  Splenique,  splenitique  ,■ 
It.  Splenetico;  Lat.  Splen  ;  Gr. 
2tr\i]f. 

The  spleen  is  the  supposed 
seat  of  whims,  humours,  or  un- 
certain tempers ;  of  melan- 
choly, fretfulness,  peevishness, 
angriness. 

See   the    quotation    from 
Spi.e'xitive.     )    Paley. 
Spleenless  is  useil  by  Chapman,  (met.) — 
Free  from  uncertainty  or  change ;  even,  equal, 
teady. 
Spleened,  (Arbuthnot,)  deprived  of  the  spleen. 
Nowe  ouer  this  for  to  wite. 
Of  liner,  of  longe,  rif  galle,  0f  splenc, 


Vnto  this  cawle,  is  fastned  the  splenc  on  the  left  side  of 
he  belly  just  overagaiust  the  liver. 

Holland.  Plinic.  b.  xi.  c.  2J. 


Dulie.  Pry'thee.  no  more, 
Beside  my  spleen.— Ford.  L 


Ferentes  :  by  the  faitlt 

nadc  me  laugh 

,rc  \v  Saci  ifioe,  Act  i   SO.  2. 


Now  will  I  hence  to  seeke  mv  lonely  Monre, 

And  let  myj;J.-'»-w  smin.-.  tins  null  tielloure. 
Shakespeare.   Tilus  Andronicus,  Act 


And  Horace  seems  to  have  purged  himself  from  those 
splea.lic  reflections  in  thove  ode,  and  epudes,  before  he 
undertook  the  iml.le  Murk  nt"  satires,  which  were  properly  so 
called.— Dnjden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 

If  highly  born,  intolerably  vain, 
Vapours  and  pride  by  turns  possess  her  brain, 
Now  gaylv  m  id.  now  suutly  splenetic; 
Freakish  when  well,  and  Iretlul  when  site's  sick. 

Pope.   The  Uije  0/ Bath. 

This  daughter  silently  lours;  the  other  steals  a  kind  look 
at  you;  a  third  is  exactly  well  behaved;  and  a  fourth  a 
splenetic/:.—  Taller. 

The  splroirl:  vein  has  divers  cells  opening  into  it  near  its 
extremities  in  humane  bodies,  tu:t  lit  quadrupeds  the  cells 
open  into  the  trunks  of  the  splenick  veines. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

The  famous  Burleigh  used  to  say.  that  "  he  never  cared 

other  parts  of  the  cuninionweallh  were  in  ti  consumption  " 
Boliuybroke.  History  of  England,  Let.  14. 

It  is  possible  in  my  opinion,  that  the  spleen  may  be 
merely  a  stuffing,   a   soft  cushion   to  till  up  a  vacancy  or 

hoilu.v,    winch,   unless  otctipicd.    would   leave  the  package 


But  wayward  Fortune  takes  a  spleenful  joy 
The  wisest  schemes  of  mortals  to  destroy. 

Cambridge.  The  Scribleriad,  b.  vi. 

I  think  I  can  confidently  declare,  that  I  was  n«t  influ- 
enced by  spl.airlie  or  envious  motives,  when  I  attacked  the 
pride,  folly,  and  wickedness  of  some  among  the  nominal 
great,  who  justify  every  enormity,  under  the  name  of 
fashionable  indulgence. — Knox,  Ess.  175. 


1       Fr.  Splendeur ;   It.  Splen- 
I  dere,  splendido  ;   Syi.Er.plni- 


SPLE'NDENT 

Sple'ndid. 

Sple'ndidly.  j  dente;   Lat.  Splendent!,' past 

Splendidness.  Vpart.  of  splendere,  to  shine. 

Sple'ndour.  I  See  Resplendent. 

Sple'ndorous.  I       Shining,  bright,  brilliant, 

Sple'xdidious.  J  glittering;   illustrious,  con- 


nect! 


Spleiidrous  and  splendidious  rest  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Drayton. 

A  full  moone  having  about  her  a  round  circle,  sheweth 
circle  is  most  sptendant. ^Holland.  PUiue,  b.  xvili.  c.  3j. 

Fame  is  a  winged  warriour  thev  beheild, 


Fairefax.   Godfrey  of  Movloyne,  b.  vi-ii.  s.  84. 


The  Sirens  He';  a  ..,,/, 
Her  wings  to  waft  vs, 

and  so  vrg'd'our  keele. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  Xii. 

- I  know 

A  spleeoi/  Lotto  ran  : 
Onr  cause,  tl.at  she  s 
Our  hard-rul'u  king  — ■ 

icr  for 

mi  not  wholsome  to 

Snakes'.  Hen.  VIII.  Actiii.  SC.  2. 

But  here  yourselves  \ 
That  litst  you  drink 

this  liquor. — Drayton.  Nymphidia. 

Tbroi-n  ruin  i  1:  of 
Will.outen  ci.-li  care 

■  cum  the  gaping  maw, 

i3;i!  Hall.  'Satires,  b.  iv.  Sat.  4. 

I  have  received  ninr-h 
my  sptenclicnl  infirmity 

benefit  by  yours  [advice],  touching 

Eye.    Some  SpltnMvi 

Shew  fine  in  iu. 

Bcaum.  $■  Ftc'c 

youths  now.  that  had  never  seen 
toak,  will  grow  in  clioler;  it  would 

1.  The  Elder  Brother,  Actir.  sc.  1. 

Siil'-en  to  tsTaiiliiol  his  envious  heart  possest, 
And  much  tie  hated  all,  nut  most  the  1  est. 

Pope.   Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 

Animals  spleened  grow  salacious  —Arbuthnot. 

The  spleeohil  pittenns 

A  prince  more  propel 
t 

ryilsu.   Vic  Hind  and  the  Pdnlhtr. 

strut  k,  who  in  comparison  of  his  own 
lid  think  divers  great  ami  splendent 
i  captivi- 


We  may  admire 

The  blaze  and  aplendovr*  hut  not  handle  fire 

B.  Jonson.  Elegy  on  Lady  Anne  Pawhl. 

Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerc't 

Of  heav'n,  and  from  eternal  tpfyndork  (lung 

1'or  bis  revolt.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.i. 

Hi'Tort!  him  as  in  splend'rous  arms  Tie  rode, 


Thunder i 


Diayton.   The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 


Iltmsellim 

/  in  li, 

ding  fear, 

tit  $•  Miracles,  b 

iil 

Celestial  hri 
That  did  the 

His  browse 

s 

}:; 

>pUn<li<hui 

n  place, 

s  rays.             Id. 

Ii 

The  questio 
Ilispietv     In 

t'wha 

Re", 

how  far  extends 
early  spends : 

SPL 

Their  liveries,  whose  gaudin-ss  evinces  not  the  footman^ 
deserts,  but  bis  lord's  *plendidnexs,  and  in  men's  esteem 

entitles  the  lacquey  to  nothing  but  a  good  master. 

Bugle.    Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  18. 
The  Pelian  javelin,  in  his  better  band, 
Shot  tremliline;  rays,  that  glitter'd  o'er  the  land  ; 
And  on  bis  hre.i-t.  the  beamy  splendours  shone 
Like  Jove's  own  lightning,  or  the  rising  sun. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b,  xxli. 

Tb'  Iberian  realm 

Could  bnast  no  purer  lu-ast.  in.  spriplillier  mind, 
No  race  more  splendent,  and  no  form  so  fair. 

Sherutone.  Lute  §■  Honour. 
All  the  women  appeared  very  cbJ  \gdidly  dicssed  after  the 
Kamtschadale  fashion.— Cuok.   Third  l~-»jug<;  b.  vi.  c.  2. 

We  see  throuph  all  this  splendid  obscurity,  that  some- 
thing grand  is  approaching  The  several  :>hades  of  dark- 
ness by  degrees  give  way.  Day  comes  on  more  and  more — 
till  at  l.n^lh  the  sun  ijses  in  all  its  jjiory  ;  and  opening  into 
its  fullest  splendor,  surrounds  the  earth  from  one  end  of  it 
to  the  other.— Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

SPLENT,  or  A       But.  Splcnfer,  splinter,  splet- 

Splint,  n.  ter;  Gov. Splitter;  Sw.  Split/or ; 

Splint,  v.  V  Dut.  Sptyten,  sptinteren  ,    Ger. 

Spu'nter,  n.     I   Spteissen,  to  split. 

Spli'nter,  v.  J  A  splint, — a  part  severed  or 
broken  off,  a  fragment ;  a  piece  or  part ;  a  seg- 
ment or  section,  a  cutting. 

To  splint  or  splinter,— to  sever  into  broken 
pieces  or  fragments  ;  also  to  support  or  secure  by 
pieces  affixed  ;  to  prop  or  support. 

Splent,  (in  a  horse,) — a  swelling  hard  as  a  splint 
of  wood. 

Splinter'd,  in  Shakespeare,  is  by  more  editors 
altered  to  splinted. 
When  the  wood  is  cut  into  many  clefts  and  sphnt*.  fresh 


11.  I 


urgeous  being  called 

■ 


splinters,  have  flown  out 
of  the  materials  thereof.  [Theobalds.] 

Fuller.    Worthies.   IfalfurdJiire. 


The  broken  rancour  of  vnnr  high-swoTi 
Hut  lately  .ipliuter'd,  knit,  anil   myn'd  t 

Must  gently  be  preseru'd,  cherisrht,  am 


::i\    <1,~ 


.'lub'rcii  faiths 


.i/.:/, 


Beaum.  §  Fletch.   The  Maid 

And  with  the  fearful  shock. 

Their  suears  ill  splinters  Hew,  their  beavers  both  unlock. 

Drayton.  PolipOtbion,  s  12. 

A  man  may  he  in  the  regions  of  death,  before  he  per- 
ceives bis  bead  to  ache  ;  and  instead  of  a  stall  in  his  hand, 
may  have  a  splinter  in  his  elbow. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol   ill.  Ser.  1. 

It.  even  when  crush 'd.  a  number  did  cmif.mnd  ; 

To  venge  the  vvhule,  each  splinter  gave  a  wound. 

Stirling.   Jonathan. 

But  all  the  ancients,  after  the  sevenlh  day,  did  use  splinte; 
and  so  have  1  where  they  mieht  safely  be  used  :  for  they 
not  only  keep  the  member  steady,  hut  strei^ht. 


Therefore  be  not  disturber]  in   vnnr  tlmugMs,  bu 
ontused  wound. — Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  3. 
From  worldly  hopes  and  false  dependance  freed, 
I'll  seek  no  safety  from  a  ■  vihtl,  ,  \l  ivcd. 

Ilarlc.    The  Conrlier  $  Prin 
Loud  shrieks  of  horrottr  through  the  fleet  resound, 
lUiihts  tin-  torn  .'unlaL'.',  rattle  far  around 
The  splinicr'd yard-arms.  Mtcktc.  Litsiad,  b. 


'ing 


SPLIT,  o.      ^       See  Spi.fnt.     Dut.^/^«i; 

Spi.i'tter.         V  Ger.  Splcissen,  spal/en. 
Splu'tteii,  v.  )       To    sever,  or  separate  into 
parts ;    to  part,  to  divide,  to  break,  to  burst,  to 
cleave,  to  rive  asunder. 

Splutter  (not  an  uncommon  word  in  vulgar 
speech)  maybe, — to  split  or  splitter;  otherwise! 
to  splutter. 

&•  if  a  clerke  men  foiinde  in  his  londe  that  reft. 
Thorn h  slauhter  or  woutirle,  nr  ih«»r^rli  otht-r  theft, 
Men  sold  schewc  his  guilte  iu  the  courts  of  lay. 
&  thtr  be  saued  or  spttte,  hot  Thomas  said  him  nay. 

Il.Bruttnt,  p.  129. 


SPO 


— — *  He  strait  Inform'd  a  lute, 

t,  and  frets  to  it  ;  of  which  a  sute 
;  of  splitted  quills  ;  in  equall  space 
vpon  1  lie  neck  ;  and  did  einhrace 

Chapman.  Homer.  Hymne  to  Hermes. 

nee  resolv'd,  the  peasants  were  enjoin'd 
id,  and  lirs,  and  dodder'd  oaks  to  find. 

Hiding  axes  to  tile  grove  tliey  go, 

Dryden.  Pal'amon  tr  Arcile,  b.iii. 


And  when  cold  ' 


should  be  referred  to  the  ancestor. 

Bp.  Hartley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  17. 

SPLU'TTER.     See  Split. 

SPOIL,  n.     ~\       See   Despoil.      Fr.  Spolier ; 

Spoil,  v.  It.    Spngliare ,-     Lat.    Spolium, 

Spo'iler.         V  from  the  A.  S.  verb  Spillun,  pri- 

Spo'ilfol.       I  vare,  (Tooke.)     See  To  Spill. 

Spolia'tion.  J  Vossius  derives  the  Lat.  Spo- 
lium either  from  o-noX-n,  yEolic  for  a-ro\-n,  amictus, 
since  spoliare  is  vextem  dctrahere,  to  draw  off  the 
clothing  ;  or  from  rncvAaeiv,  to  plunder. 

Spoil,  n. — that  which  is  taken  away;  plun- 
dered, or  pillaged ;  the  prize,  pillage,  plunder, 
booty.     To  spoii — 

To  seize  or  take,  to  deprive  or  bereave,  to 
destroy,  to  waste,  to  perish  ;  to  deprive  or  bereave 
(sc.)  of  its  use  or  usefulness;  to  harm,  to  injure, 
to  mar,  to  corrupt. 


his\ 


ego  into  a  st imi-j  in-ni.i.s  nous  and  take  awey 

t  lie  bvnde  first   i  Ik'  si ::,.■  man  and  thanne 

his  nous.— Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  3. 


wayehis  gondes,   e:;coptc  lie  fust  bvnde  tlia 
,nd  then  spoytc  his  house.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

If  netheies  we  ben  foundun  clothid  and  not 


i  not  he  spoilid.  but  be  clothid 
;  deedli  be  sopun  up  of  iyf. 

Wiclif.  2  Corynlh,  c.  5. 


Chronycle,  c.  200. 


He,  like  a 

And  his  fiayi 


'.I'M 


Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  ii.  b.  5. 
He  that  lost  all  shall  find  a  treasure,  and  he  that  spoiled 
litfi  shall  be  found  naked  and  spoiled  by  the  destroyer. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 
There  are  many  good  things  which  are  wholly  sp, 


acts  of  kindness.— 1 
There  the  sad  mo 


hiis'inn  -ran.'.,  humility, 
y,  the  doing  favours,  and 


But  thou  trm 

snnn 

]  t 

olon 

canes 

Lest  they  con 

Clio  j 

nan.   lion 

er.  Odyssey,  b.  ii 

The  spoils  we 

re  dis 

in 

uishe 

1  by  two  n 

ames, 

ming  eith 

taken  from  the 

cad. 

"," 

moveables' helo 

g.  -d 

and  title,  by  I  he 

assed  to  th 

e  ennq 

Pot 

or.  A 

li, 

miici 

of  Greece, 

b.iii.  c.  1 

He  combated 

this 

tro 

ngon 

e,  (this  m 

ghty  . 

nd  dreadfi 

looked  in  the  division  of  t 

Gibbon.  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  p.  101, 


sro 

By  the  slow-dripping  urn  of  Styx  she  swore, 
The  prophet's  peaceful  mansions  coimoie 
Front  those  rapacioui  spoilers  should  be  free.    . 

West.  The  Story  of  Phineas. 
Spoliation  is  an  injury  done  by  one  clerk  or  incumbent  to 

Blackslone.  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  b.iii.  c.  7. 

SPOKE.     See  Speak. 

SPOKE.     Ger. Spriclten, radii  rotao,(  Wachter.) 
The  radii  of  a  wheel;  the  steps  of  a  ladder; 
formed,  fixed,  like  spikes. 

Sandys.  Ovid,  b.  ii. 


si*o 


The  i 


:  sphe 


Lovelace.  On  Lyiic  Poems.  Set  by  Gamble. 

SPO'NDEE.  ^       Lat.  Spondeus ;     Gr.   Siroe- 

Sponda'ick.       VSaios,  in  metre,  a  foot  of  two 

Sponda'ical.  )  syllables,  from  cnrwSti,  libatio, 

because  used  in  making  libatiohs. 

Spondiasm  is  used  by  Holland  in  his  translation 
of  Piutarch,  of  music/:. 
Nor  is 't  long  since,  they  [ianibicks]  did  with  patience 

Into  their  birth-right,  and  for  fitness  sake, 
The  steadie  spondcees  ;  so  themselves  doe  beare 
More  slow,  and  come  more  weightie  to  the  eare. 

B.Jonson.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetrie. 
The  nimble  dactyl  striving  to  out-go 
The  drawling  spondeet  paring  ,t  below. 

:ing  spondees  labouring  to  delay 


The  breathle: 


Pythagoras  caused  the 
and  so  by  a  heavy,  grave,  J 
appeased  their  fury.—  Fern 


SPO'NDYLE,  n.  Lat.  Spondi/lus  ,•  Gr.  Swot 
8uA.os  ;    Fr.  Spnndi'les, — 

The  knut-kles  or  turning  joints  of  the  chini 
back  or  neck  bone,  (Cotgrave. ; 

The  first  *pon,h,le  or  turning  joint  in  the  chine  of  a  drrign 
dotli  pininise  .in  casic  and  favourable  accesse  unto  the  pre 


Bp.  Hall.  Satires, 


Da  vies.  On  Dancing. 
Ian  to  change  the  tones  ; 

ieol.  imisick  he  presently 
a  Lore,  Melancholy,  p.310. 
ertainly  a  great  advantage 
lavery  of  any  rhyme;  and 
ity  of  every  syllahlc,  which 

.  Letter  lo  Sir  R.  Howard. 


ence  oi  pnnc 

Do  crack,  a 
His  whole  ! 
Tunis  down 


Ho 


Plit 


.  Jonson.  The  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
SPONGE,  or  1  Fr.  Esponae,  espongieux,  or 
Spunge,  n.  I  spongieux ;  It.  Sput/na  ;  Sp. 
Sponge,  v.  j  Esponjn  ;  Dut.  Spongie ;  Lat. 
Spo'ngy.  >  Spongia  ;    Gr.  27ro-y7ic.,  0-71-07- 

Spo'ncuous.  70s. 

Spo'nginess.     j       To  spunge,  (met.)— to  draw 
Spo'ngek.         J  or  drain  ;  to  absorb  or  sup  up; 
to  extract,  to  exhaust. 

And  oon  ran  and  fullide  a  spaungc  with  vynegre  and 
puttide  about  to  a  reed  and  gaf  to  him  to  drinke. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  15. 
And  one  ran  &-  fylloil  a  .y.nnge  fu]  of  vlneger,  and  put  it 

Oispttngcs,  we  find  three  sorts  :  the  first  thicke,  exceed- 


ndye 


.il.  ill. 


toaimcd  achlll 
His  face  all 


ilii  th,  v 
this  is 


■am.— Holland.  Ptiaie,  b. 
11  r:\  w  ilh  a  spnnqe  he  drest 
over,  hecke    and  hands,  and   all    his  h.'ii.ie 
St.— Chapman.  Homer.  Itiad,  b.  xviii. 
except  betweene  the  words  of  translation  and  the 
:  selfe,  there  bee  contradiction,  euerv 
an  intolerable  blemish 


minde  of  scripti 

little  difference  snoum  n 

necessarily  to  be  spunged 

Hooker.  MecicsiaslkaU  Polilie,  b.  v.  §  19. 
1755 


Old  Proteus  hath  been  known 


Fro 


1  leave  his  finny  herrl, 
loaui-tiespawled  beard. 
luylon.   PolyUtbuw,  S.2. 


S/tuketpeurei  Cymbeline,  Acta.  sc.  4. 
[  For  which  purpose.  ipaHgebili  it  [the  lighls]  is  and  full  of 
hollow  pipes  within.— Holland,  l'la.u,  b  XI.  c.  25. 

Paper  participates  in  some  sort  of  the  carocters  of  the 


the  Dutch  thick,  ci 
thereof:— Fuller. 

HES 

^:i:p'sPz:d 

Consider  the  sp 
thinness  ot  the  tin 

cles  in  the  little 
Immoilulttyof 

ness  of  the  brain,  and 
■incites  that  are  there. 
he  Soul,  pi.  lit.  b.  il.  c.  9. 

How  came  sucl 

cesslul)  rebellion, 
plate  and  money,  1 
of  the  schisutalu-al 

^H?:: 

>,:-.  !,.,  ihe'ca.rjibgon 
South,  vol.  i.  Ser:  12j 

Now  what  man 

1  eating'  the  bi 
listian  Life,  pt 

keep  buch  a  company  of 

e    perpetually    /■;,  'Jnng 

•ad  out  of  his  children's 
iii.  c.  2. 

So  saying,  with  a  sudden  blow 

t'rtish'd  111  his  luxury  anil  pride, 
'i  he  sponger  on  the  public  (ly'd. 

Gay.  The  Man,  the  Cat,  S,c. 

The  cod  it  self 
neither  spongy  nor 
brittle,  yet  harder 

or  shell   is  almost  half  an   inch  thick; 
woody,  but  ol' a  substance  between  both, 

Dtu.-iiti'-i .   lounges,  an.  1GS2. 

Colbert  made  th 
his  successors  how 

most  of  all  these  advantageous  clrcum- 
he  filled  the  national  spunge,  he  taught 

Bvlinijbrol-e.  On  History,  Let.  7. 

Some  of  the  sm 
tree,  which  is  a  lig 

ll    SJJUillJIJ    VifMtll, 

Coulc. 

made  of  the  bread-fruit 
mil  easily  wrought. 
First  1  "'jii'jc,  1).  i.  c.  18, 

SPO'NSOR.  >      Fr.  Spnnseur :  Lat.  Sponsor. 
Spo'nsional.   f  See  Spontaneous. 
One  who  gages  or  pledges  himself,  promises  or 
gives  surety  for  another.      See  the  quotations. 

i.  22,  ottf  mediator  is  called  the  sponsor, 
Scotl.  Christian  Life,  pt.  I.  c.4. 


The  church  demands  the  security  of  sponsors,  who  are 
intended,  if  the  infant  should  bo  l.ll  an  oiplmn.  or  neglected 
by  its  parents,  to  see  it  jn-opeily  in  shunted  in  the  advantages 
promised,  and  the  conditions  required. 

Gilpin,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  23. 

SPONTANEOUS.  ^1        Fr.    Spontnne:      It. 
Spontaneously.  {  Sponldnea  :    Lat.Sp(7i- 

Sponta'neousness.       f  laueus  ;     from     sptnde. 
Spontaneity.  J   voluntarily;  rJillingly;  of 

free  will ;  from  the  Gr.STroi/Sit,  libuliu  ;  a  voluntary 

offering,  sanctioned  by  a  libation. 

Voluntary,  willlnu',  of  free  will  or  accord  ;  self- 

willing,  self-moving,  self-acting. 


capable  of  spontai 


rib.   Intel 


lunii'ili .  alioii  of 'mailer,  or  the  iiatitral 
Hate.  Oily 

iose  principles,   [the 
i.  „f  Mankind,  p.  49. 

thing  is  meant  by  it)  —Hobbs.  Of  Litjt 

ity  #  Necessity. 

■Where  ever-during  snows,  pcrpetna 

A  cheering  purple  berry,  big  with  w 
Intensely  fervent.                            J 

il  blood, 
yield 

Philips.  Cider,  b.  It. 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  (ruly  luxur 
of  many  kiuds  spontaneously.— Anson. 

ant.  producing  fruits 
Voyages,  b.  i.  c,  i. 

The  first  10  binds  the  will,  that  things  foreknown 
By  spontaneity,  not  choice,  are  done. 

Dryden.   The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 
As  the  inquiry  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  sponta- 
neously presents  itself,  it  is  to  this  that  I  shall  devote  the 
*    :  of  the  present  discourse. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  \1. 


It. 


[  rising  ground  close 


SPONTOO'N.      Fr.  Esponto; 
Sp.  Espontone. 

A  sharp  pointed  (panto  or  punto)  instrument. 

A  large  bodkin  was  called— pontone. 

They  have  no  defensive  armour;  hut,  besides  their  we: 
pons,  the  chiefs  carried  a  staff  of  distinction,  in  the  sam 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.ii.  c.  H 

About  thirty  or  forty  men,  each  armed  with  a  spontoon, 

bow,  and  arrows,  stood  drawn  up  ( 

by  the  village.— Id.  Third  Voyage, 

SPOOM.     See  Spume. 

SPOON,  n. 

Spoon, 

Spo'onage.     /  of  wood  ;  and  a  spoon  may  have 
Spo'onful.  J  been  a    broad   splint    used   for 
lading ;  now  improved  by  scooping  or  hollowing 
out  the  end. 

Therfore  behoveth  him  a  ful  long  spone, 
That  shal  ete  with  a  fend. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tate,  v.  10,846. 

Beingshot  past  the  cape,  we  presently  tooke  in  oursayles, 
which  onely  God  had  preserued  vnto  vs  ;  and  when  we  were 
shot  in  betweene  the  high  lands,  the  wind  blowing  trade, 
without  any  inch  of  sayle,  we  spooned  before  the  sea. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  349. 

[I  would  wene]  y«  one  sponeful  of  good  workes  should  no 
more  kill  ye  soule,  the  a  pother  of  good  wurts  shuld  kil  & 
destroi  ye  bodi.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  617. 

Ser.  Faith  sir,  here  are  no  oats  to  he  got,  unless  you'l 
have  'em  in  poiredge :  the  people  are  so  mainly  given  to 
spoon-meat. 

Beaum.  #  F.'etch.  The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  ii.  sc,  1. 
;  chappes  disgrac't  her  tongu& 


'N,  n.  ~\  Dut.  Spam.  The  A.  S.  Spot 
,  v.  ^  Somner  calls — a  chip  or  splinter 
/  of 
J  be 


And  spoonage  t 


Warner.  Albion's  England,  I 


:  altogether  with  spoo 


One  peculiar  propertie  hath  the  wild  olive,  that  a  spooneful 
of  the  decoction  of  their  leaves  with  honey,  is  given  with 
succe6se  to  them  that  spit  and  reach  up  bloud. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xxiii.  c.  4. 

Because  our  pease  were  all  eaten,  and  our  flour  almost 

spent,  we  cut  our  beef  in  small  bits  after  'twas  boiTd,  and 

th  a  little  flour,  and  so 

ier.  Voyages,  an.  1675. 

Captain  Swan,  though  with  much  reluctance,  gave  way  to 

a  small  enlargement  of  our  commons,  for  now  we  had  not 

aboue  10  spoonfuls  of  boil'd  maiz  a  man,  once  a  day. 

Id.  lb.  an.  1686. 

SPORA'DICAL.  Gr.  SiropaS.Kos,  from  <n«p- 
tiv,  spargere,  dispergere,  to  spread,  to  disperse. 

For  the  application  to  disease,  see  the  quota- 
tions. 


poradictc,  because  they  happen 
epidemicks  rage. 

Sydenham.  Works,  c.  1.  p.  3. 
>ase  is— what  in  a  particular  season  affects 
rbutlinol. 


SPORT,  n. 
Sport,  v. 

Spo'rtful. 

Spo'rtfullt. 

Spo'rtfulness. 

Spo'rtingly. 

Spo'rtive. 


Hickes,  (Diet.  Islandicum, 
p.  88.)  Isl.  Spott,  ludibrium  ; 
A.  Sport,  ludibrium  ;  Dut. 
Spot ;  Ger.  Spott,  ludus, 
lusus ;  Fr.  Deport,  disport, 
sport,  pastime,  recreation, 
'pleasure,  (Cotgravc;)  It. 
Disporto.  Skinner  suggests 
— jucunde  se  portare ;  i.e. 
gerere,  "  to  bear  himself  plea- 
santly j"  or — se  a  laboribus 
_  deportare,  (i.  e. )  subducere, 
lahorcs  intermittere,  interquicscere,  to  forbear,  to 
withdraw  from,  to  intermit  labour  or  toilsome  oc- 
cupations ;  —  becoming,  according  to  this  latter 
suggestion,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  verb  To 
Divert;  to  turn  away,  to  withdraw  from  severe 
study,  from  painful  or  unpleasing  subjects ;  and 


Spo'rtiveness. 
Spo'rtless. 
Spo'rtlino,  n. 
Spo'rtsman. 


SPO 

To  amuse,  to  cheer,  to  please,  (sc. )  with  play, 
or  playful  games  or  occupations ;  to  play,  to 
frolic,  to  joke  or  jest ;  to  be  playfully  gay,  joyous 
or  mirthful. 

Of  slouth,  there  is  no  man  ashamed  hut  we  take  it  as  for 
a  laughyDge  matter  and  a  sporte. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  102. 
And  [this]  unfathered  lady  [role]  could  sportfully  put  on 
the  lion's  skin  upon  her  own  fair  shoulders,  and  play  witli 
the  club  with  her  own  delicate  hands. 

Sidney.    Arcadia,  b.  iii. 
He  got  out  of  the  river  and  shaking  off  the  water  (as  great 


his  sportfulness.—Id,  Ib.Xi.i 
And  upon  garlands  we  are  set, 
With  wreaths  and  posies  sporting. 

Drayton.  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  6. 

Bids  thee  leaue  these,  and  with  her  soueraigne  grace, 
Here  on  this  grasse-plot,  in  this  very  place 
To  come  and  sport. 

Shakespeare.  The  Tempest,   Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


And,  them  before,  the  fry  of  children  yong 
Their  wanton  sportes  and  childish  mirth  did  play, 


;  maydens  sounding 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene 
Who  says  these  Romish  pageants  been  to  high 
To  be  the  scorne  of  sporlful  poesv  .' 

Bp.  Hall.  Satires,  t 
When  sadnesse  dejects  me,  either  I  coui 
another  sadnesse,  or  1  kindle  squibbs  about  me  again,  and 
trie  into  sportfulnesse  and  company. 

Donne.  Letter  to  Sir  H.  G.  p.  288. 
For  the  question  you  there  put.  you  do  it  I  suppose  but 
sportingly.- — Hammond.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 

Sad  language  fits  sad  lookes  ;  stoff'd  menacings, 
The  angry  brow  ;  the  sportive,  wanton  things  ; 
And  the  severe,  speech  ever  serious. 

B.  Jonson.   Horace.  Art  of  Poetrie. 
One  of  thy  rressed  curls  there  falling  down, 
As  loth  to  be  imprison'd  in  thy  crown, 
I  saw  the  soft  air  sportively  to  take  it, 
And  into  strange  and  sundrv  forms  to  make 
Drayton.  The  Duke  of  Suffo 


SPO 

Gray  dawn  appears ;  the  sportsman  and  his  train 
Speckle  the  bosom  of  the  distant  plain. 

Cowper.  Progress  of  Errcur. 

SPO'RTULE.  )       Fr.  Sportvle;  It.  Spbrtula; 

Spo'rtulary.  )  Sp.  Esportula  ;  Lat.  Snortula, 
sporta  ;  Gr.  "Zwupis,  a  basket ;  applied  to  the  dole 
or  alms  carried  away  in  the  basket.      Generally — 

Sportute, — alms  ;  sportulary,  eleemosynary. 
The  bishops,  who  consecrated  the  ground,  had  a  spill  or 
sportule  from  the  credulous  laity.— Ayliffe.  Parergon. 

Hereupon  it  is,  that  these  sportulnry  preachers  are  fain  to 
sooth  up  their  many  masters,  and  are  so  gaged  with  the  fear 
of  a  starving  displeasure,  that  they  dare  not  be  free  in  the 
reprehension  of  the  daring  sins  of  their  uncertain  benefac- 
tors ;  as  being  charmed  to  speak  either  placentia  or  nothing. 
Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,   Dis.  3.  c.  7. 

SPOT,  n.  }       Dut.  Spotte.  Junius  says,— 

Spot,  v.  I  perhaps  from  to  spatter,  con- 

Spo'tless.  >  spurcare,    to    be    foul,    (see 

Spo'tlessness.   I  Spatter.)       Tooke     affirms 
Spo'tty.  J  spot  to  be  the  past  part,  of 

spit;  A.  S.Spittan,  to  throw  out ;  spot — the  mat- 
ter spitten,  spate  or  spitted.  And  see  Spout,  and 
Speck. 

A  speck, — a  blot,  a  stain;  (met.) — a  mark  of 
impurity  ;  surface  marked  or  denoted  ;  a  specific 
place. 


tst.  of  Creseide. 
cripture  sayeth 


?  French  Queen. 


Shall  I  conclude  her  to  be  simple,  that  has  her  time  tc 
begin,  or  refuse  sportiveness  as  freely  as  I  have  ? 

Wallon.  Angler, 
Out  of  her  window  close  she  blushing  peeps  ; 
Her  weeping  eyes  in  pearled  dew  she  steeps  ; 
Casting  what  sportiest  nights  .she  ever  led. 

P.  Fletcher.  Piscatory  Eglogues,  Egl.  7, 
And,  while  the  robes  imbibe  the  solar  ray. 
O'er  the  green  mead  the  sporting  virgins  play 
(Their  shining  veils  unbound.)     Along  the  skies 
Tost,  and  rctost,  the  hall  incessant  flies. 
They  sport,  they  feast ;  Nausicaa  lifts  her  voice, 
And,  warbling  sweet,  makes  earth  and  heaven  rejoice. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.vi 


the  disk,  and  some  the  javelin  dart, 

sster'd  from  the  vast  resort, 

te  spectator  of  the  sport.—Jd.  lb.  b.  iv. 


Aside 

When  sporlful  coots  run  skipping  o'er  the  strand. 

Dryden.    Virgil.  Georyics,  b.  i. 

Now  there  is  nothing  more  surprizing  in  its;  own  nature 

than  to  see  or  hear  a  serious  tiling  spnrtftilly  represented, 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

If  a  history  so  circumstantiated  as  that  is,  shall  be 
resolved  into  fable  or  parable,  no  history  whatever  c;m  stand 
secure,  but  a  wide  door  will  be  opened  to  the  rovings  of 
sportive  wit,  or  wanton  fancy. 

Watcrland.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  16. 

Where  the  linnets  sit  and  sing, 

Little  sportlings  of  the  spring. 

Swift,    On  a  Lady's  Spaniel. 

Ye  days,  that  balmy  influence  shed. 

When  sweet  childhood,  ever  sprightly, 

In  paths  of  pleasure  sported  liirhtlv. 

Whither,  ah  whither  are  ye  fled  \— Seattle.  Ode  to  Hope. 

We  had  a  pleasant  day,  and  the  evening  brought  us  all  on 
hoard;  myself  and  party  met  with  good  sport. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  C.  4. 


And  dark'nin 

Play  wanton,  ev'ry  moment,  cv'ry  spot. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 
When  again  the  lambkins  plav. 

Pretty  sportlings  full  oi  Mav.— Philips,  To  Miss  Carteret. 
VS6 


Her  gite 

Syth  that  al  the  iustice  of  man  is  : 
like  a  fowle  spotted  clowte.  and  that  i 
in  the  syght  of  God—  Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  ', 

This  your  sedition  is  not  onely  most  odious,  ul 
horrible,  that  hath  spotted  the  whole  countrie  v 
staine  of  ydlenesse. Sir  John  Chcekc.  Hurt  of  i 


Wyld  beast es  in  yron  yokes  he  would  compell ; 

The  spotted  panther,  and  the  tusked  bore. 

The  pardale  swift. — Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  f.  c.  6. 

Through  cruell  knife  that  her  deare  heart  did  kervo 
And  now  she  is  with  her  upon  the  way 
Marching  in  lovely  wise,  that  could  deserve 
No  spot  of  blame,  though  spite  did  oft  assay 
To  blot  her  with  dishonor  of  so  faire  a  prey. 

Id.  Lb.  b.iv.  o.l. 
Sweete  Love  devoyd  of  villanie  or  ill. 
But  pure  and  spotlet,  as  at  first  he  sprong 
Out  of  th'  Almighties  bosome,  where  he  nests. 

Id.  The  Teares  of  the  Muses. 
Lord,  if  thou  look  for  a  spollessness,  whom  wilt  thou  look 
upon !— Donne.  Devotions. 

The  broad  circumference 

Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  ev'ning  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  I. 
Thus  he  that  has  an  idea  made  up  of  barely  the  simple 
ones  of  a  beast  with  spots,  has  hut  a  confused  idea  of  a  leo- 
pard ;  it  not  being  thereby  sufficiently  distinguished  from  a 
lynx,  and  several  other  sorts  of  beasts  that  are  spotted. 

Locke.  Of  Hum.  Underst.  b.ii.  c.  29. 
This  brilliant  is  so  spotless,  and  so  bright, 
He  needs  no  foil,  but  shines  by  his  own  proper  light. 

Dryden.   The  Character  of  a  Good  Parson. 
Yet  cherish'd  there,  beneath  the  shining  waste, 
The  furry  nations  harbour  :  tip*  with  jet, 
Fair  ermines,  spotless  as  the  snows  they  press. 

Thomson.    Winter. 
Two  water  snakes  swam  by  the  ship  :  they  were  beauti- 
fully spotted,  and   in  every  respect  like  land  snakes,  except 


afford  i 

ing  eye  of  envy.- 


Cook.  First  Voyage,  I 
spotless  in  their  characters 
ir  evil  report  among  those  i 


SPOUSE,  n. 
Spouse,  v. 
Spou'sage. 
Spou'sal,  adj. 
Spou'sal,  n. 
Spou'sess. 
Spou'sing,  n. 
Spouseless. 
Spouse-breach. 
Spouse-head. 


Ser.  17. 

See  Espouse. 

Fr.  Espouse ;  It.  Sposo  ; 
Sp.  Esposo,  esposa ;  Lat. 
Sponsns,  from  spondere,  and 
this  from  the  Gr.  ^prtviciy, 
to  make  libations  ;  and  thus 
—  spondere,  to  pledge,  or 
sanction  a  pledge  or  secu- 
rity (by  making  libations). 
Spouse, — 


SPO 

One  joined  to  another  under  certain  pledges  or 
sureties — man  and  woman  to  each  other,  joined  or 
united  in  marriage  or  wedlock  ;  married,  wedded. 

Spouse-breach, — (a  compound  of  a  foreign  with 
a  native    word)    has   given    place    to — adulter)'. 

And  see  Wed-lock. 
And  this  mayde  y  spoused  was  of  so  riche  blode. 


Id.  p.  466. 

He  the  emperoure's  dogter  in  spoused  thus  nome, 

Id.  p.  66. 
And  y  erouned  hym  sulne  kvng  thnm  the  quene  rede, 
And  huld  hyre  in  sponsbruche  in  vyl  flesse's  dede. 

Id.  p.  220. 
A  fol  womman  in  spousbreehe  he  huld  vnder  ys  wvf. 

Id.  p.  279. 

&ledhirvnto  France,  spoused  fortobe.— R.  Brunne,  p.  30. 


Whan  thei  were  trouth  plight,  &  puracied  the  sposage, 
Helianore  forth  hir  flight  to  Rouhan  hir  menage. 

Id.  p.  153. 
And  Abraam  nat  hardy,  ones  to  letten  hym 
Ne  for  brightnesse  of  here  beaute.  here  spouse  to  he  by 
knowe.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  215. 

The  architriclyn  clepith  the  spouse,  and  seith  to  him,  ech 
man  spttith  first  good  wyn;  and  whanne  men  ben  filled, 
than  that  that  is  worse;  but  thou  hast  kept  the  good  wvn 
into  this  tyme. — Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  2. 

And  Jhesus  seide  to  hem  whether  the  sones  of  spausaylis 

in  nun  faste  as  long  as  the  spouse  is   with  hem?  as  longe 

tyme  as  thei  ban  the  spouse  with  hem  thei  mmin  not  faste. 

Id.  Mark,  c.  2. 


•  clerk  of  Oxenforde,"  our  hnste  said, 
ride  as  stille  and  coy,  as  doth  a  maid, 
newe  spoused,  sitting  at  the  bord. 

Chaucer.   The  Clerkes  Prologs 


The  Ch-rhrs  Tale,  V.  8262. 


O  swete  and  wel  beloved  spouse  dere 
Ther  is  a  conseil,  and  ye  wot  it  here, 

Which  that  right  fayn  T  wold  unto  you  saie, 
So  that  ye  swere,  vp  wol  it  not  bewraie. 

'Id.   The  Second  Nonnes  Tale, 


Gotver.  Con. 


v.'h  <•  biU-h-de  is  in  manage, 
Ami  t.-:i :.'ih  in  a  maner  speche 
Of  Thereus  the  spouse-brecftc.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

At  whiche  mariage  was  no  persones  present  but  the  spowse, 

he  rp'i'wsse,  the  duches  of  Bedforde  her  modcr,  y  preest, 

wngentylwumcn,  and  ayongman  to  helpe  the  prei-M'  svnw. 

Fabijan.  Chronych,  nii.'liitH. 


When  in  the  happie  choyce. 
The  spouse  and  spoused  have  the  formost  voyee  ! 

B.  Jo?ison.  Epithalamion. 


SPR 

Oh  indolent!  to  waste  thy  hours  away! 
And  sl<-<'p'st  thou  careless  of  the  bridal  day? 
Thy  spousal  ornament  neglected  lies; 
Arise,  prepare  the  bridal  train,  arise! 

Pope.  Homer. 
Nor  for  a  dear,  lost  father  only  flow 
The  filial  t 


Tot 


:  the 


Resort  the  nobles  from  the  neighbouring  i3les.— Id.  lb.  b.i. 

No  ;  never  shall  my  conscious  lips  betray 
Such  innocence,  such  sacred  spousal  love. 

Micfcle.  The  Siege  of  Marseilles,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

SPOUT,  n.  ^       Spout,  to   spoufe  out  water. 

Spout,  v.        I   Dut.   Spuyten,  to   spit.     Junius 

Spou'ter.       [  and   Tooke  affirm  it  to  be  the 

Spou'tless.  J  past  part,  of  Spitt-an,  to  spit,  to 
throw  out. 

The  place  whence,  that  from  or  by  which  any 
thing  is  spitten  or  thrown  out,  ejected  or  emitted, 
from  which  any  liquid  is  poured  ;  also, — a  mass  of 
water  falling,  not  in  drops,  but  in  a  continuous 
stream,  like  liquor  from  the  spout  of  a  vessel. 

To  spout,  (met.) — to  throw  out,  utter  or  pour 
forth,  (sc. )  words. 

Spouter,— an  utterer  of  words,  an  abundant  or 
copious  talker. 
Who  kepte  Jonas  in  the  fishes  mnwe, 


Cliau 


The  Man  of  La  tees  Tale,  -\ 


This  signe  is  veraily  i 

Liehe  to  a  man,  whiche  halte  a 

In  either  honde  a  water  spoilt, 


lem  down  hard  by  the  murmuring 
.  which  spouted  out  of  the  side  of 
ttom  of  the  valley  made  of  many 


n:;cd  ■ 


a  pretty  brook,  like  a  C( 
— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

me  of  them  I  saw  my  selfe 
idance  of  water  that  this  me 
.vithall.— Holland.    Phme, 


s  fish  s 


■  last  Biifh  grace  1 


Spenser.  Faer, 


T  wrought, 


He  left  two  sonnes,  of  which  faire  Elferon, 
The  eldest  brother,  did  untimely  dy  ; 
Whnso  rnihti-  (, ',-!,■<?  the  mi-htie  Oberon 
D.-iihly  supidide,  in  spousall  and  dominion. — Id.  lb.  c 
Where  Phcebus  self,  that  god  of  poets  hight. 
They  sav,  did  sing  the  spousall  hvmne  full  cleere, 
That  all  the  gods  were  ravisht  with  delight 
Of  his  celestiall  song  and  rausicks  wondrous  might. 
Id.  lb. 


From  his  throte  brake  out 

My  wine,  with  mans  flesh  gobbets,  like  a  spout. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ix\ 
No  hands  could  force  it  thence,  so  fixt  it  stood, 
Till  out  it  rush'd,  expell'd  hy  streams  of  spmtthjg  blood. 

Dryden.  Odd.  Mefr'im.  b.  xii. 

They  are  likewise  very  full  of  blnod,  for  if  they  are  deeply 

wounded  in  a  dozen  places,  there  will  inslandrVush  out  as 

many  fountains  of  blood,  spouting  to  a  oniMiierabk'  distance. 

So  the  good  man  doth  not  plant  his  bounty  in  one  small 
hole,  or  spout  it  on  one  narrow  spot,  hut  witb'an  open  hand 
disseminates  it,  with  an  impartial  rerard  distils  it  all  about. 
Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  31. 
Neither  is  it  desirable,  that  a  hoy  should  acquire  that  love 
and  habit  of  declaiming,  which  m;iy  introduce  him  to  spout- 
ing clubs  or  disputing  societies. 

Knox.  Liberal  Education,  §  20. 
The  diameter  of  the  base  of  this  spout  1  judged  to  be  about 
fifty  or  sixty   feet  ;    that   is,   the   sea  wbhin  this  space  was 
much  agitated,  and  foamed  up  to  a  great  height. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b,  i.  c.  6. 

The  quoters  imitate  parrots  or  professed  spouters,  in  com- 

rnittingwonls   only  u>  lnenmry,  purposely  for  the  sake  of 


The  countrv.  v.ilh  what  ardour  he  contrives 
A  peep  at  Nature,  when  he  can  no  more. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

SPRACK.  Spray,  (Grose  says.)  is— lively,  ac- 
tive ;  but  he  docs  not  subjoin  where  it  is  used. 
Steevens  mentions  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath. 
Malnne  supplies  an  example  from  The  Supplement 
to  Cibber's  Life.—"  Mr.  Dogget  was  a  little  lively 
sprack  man."  It  may  be  sprtsc,  from  A.  S.  Sprac- 
an,  to  talk.  Spreec-ot,  is  a  chatterer  or  great 
talker. 


SPRAIN,  n.  )       Lye  and   Skinner  agree  that 
Sprain,  v.       (sprain  is  corrupted  from  strain. 
Perhaps  from  spray,  qv.  (spray-en,  ftprayn,  sprain,) 
— a  solution  of  continuity,  by' spreading. 


SPR 

The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  vein, 
The  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  ankle  sprain. 

Gay.  Trivia,  b.  i. 

SPRAT.  Dut.  Sprot,  halecis  pullus,  the  young 
or  sprout  of  the  herring,  (as  some  think,  Kilian,) 
from  sprottcn,  to  sprout. 

Before  that,  a  plump  vintner 

Kneeling,  and  nffnng  incense  to  his  dn'tie. 
Which  shall  be  only  this,  red   prats  and  pilchers. 

Beaam.  8,-  F letch.   The  Bloody  Brother,  Act  ii.  EC.  2. 

SPRAWL,  v.    )      Sprawl  is  the  dim.  of  spread, 
Spra'wung,  n.  \  spread  die,  spraddle,  sprawl. 
To    spread   about  ;     to    move   with  the   limbs 
spreading,  or  thrown  out ;  to  throw  or  toss  about, 
widely. 

As  kynge  Menandcr  in  alaye 

The  sooth  hath  fonde,  where  she  laye 

For  loue  of  hvni,  whirls  w;i;  hir  make. 

Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  tv. 

I  haue  seene  it,  saith  Cambrensis,  experimented,  that  a 
toad  being  inrompasm.nl  with  a  thong  of  Irish  leather,  and 
creeping  thitherward,  indeuoring  to  bane  skipt  oner  it,  sud- 
denlie,  rcculed  backe,  as  though  it  had  bcene  rapt  in  tho 
head  :  wherevp-m  he  began  t<>  :-j»-<t!l  to  the  other  side. 

Ilotinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  2. 

As  if  you  put  the  haire  of  an  horsse  taile  in  mire,  puddle, 
or  in  a  doonghill  for  a  certeinc  spare,  it  will  turne  to  a  little 
thin  spraHintj  worme,  which  I  haue  often  seene  and  experi- 
mented.— Id.  lb. 

And  often  with  his  r.prairling:-,  came  aloft; 

Yet  no  way  kept  down  death's  relentlesse  force : 

But  (full  of  water)  made  an  heauie  corse. 

Chapman.    Homer.   Batpaxomyomaxia. 

The  tumbling  gohVt  the  wide  floor  o'erflows, 

A  stream  of  gorg  burst  spouting  from  his  nose ; 

Grim  in  convulsive  agonies  he  sprawls; 

Before  him  spurn'd  the  loaded  table  falls. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  Xxii. 

I  mean  all  such  as  can,  for  some 

This  hand  hath  :ent  to  their  long  home; 

And  some  lie  sprawling  on  the  ground, 

With  many  a  gash  and  bloody  wound. 

Iludibras,  pt.  i.  c.  S. 
Oft  I've  seen, 

Evn  at  her  frown  the  Imist'rovis  uproar  cease, 

And  the  mad  pickers,  tanx'd  to  diligence, 

Cull  from  the  bin  tlic  spmwtiny  sprigs,  and  leaves, 

Smart.  The  Hop  Garden. 

SPRAY.  As  stray  and  straggle  (corrupted 
into  stroll,)  are  of  the  same  origin  with  straw  or 
streiu,  so  spray  and  sprall,  (corrupted  from 
spraddle,)  may  have  one  origin,  viz.  the  verb 
Hprtnlan,  to  spread.      Spray  is  applied  to — 

The  little  twigs  or  shoots  at  the  extent  of  a 
branch  or  bow  ;  also  to  small  drops  of  water  scat- 
tered or  dispersed,  by  the  wind  or  the  dashing  of 
the  waves. 


The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas. 


Those  beauties  r 
Enthron'd  upon  her  brows. 

Drayton.  Ode  to  the  Neia  Year. 
Cloris.  Nay  that  those  sweet  harmonious  strains  v/o 

Anmngst  the  lively  birds'  melodious  lays, 
As  they  recording  sit  upon  the  sprays. 
Were  hovering  still  for  music  at  thine  ears. 

Id.   The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymphal  4. 
The  painted  birds,  companions  of  the  spring. 
Hopping  from  sprat/  to  sprnit,  were  beard  to  sing. 

Dryden.   The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
Tt  being  so  very  hazy  and  thick  in  the  horizon,  that  we 


SPREAD,  v.   \         Dut,  Speaden,      spreyden  • 

Spread,  n.  I    Ge\\  Spreifcn ;      Swv  Spnda ; 

Sprea'der.  >  A.S.  Spredan,  extendere,  ex- 

Sprea'ding,  n.   I  pandere. 

Sprea'dingly.  J  To  extend  or  stretch  out, 
to  expand  or  lay  open  ;  to  broaden  or  widen  ;  to 
lay  over,  stretch  over,  a  wider  or  broader  space  ; 
to  pass  or  move  over,  a  wide  or  extended  surface, 
to  dilate,  to  diffuse  ;  to  divulge,  to  publish; 


SPR 

Tho  the  Romeyns  were  wyth  out  chef,  dyscomfortd  hil 


SPR 


SPR 


Was  neuer  in  aile  his  lyue  ther  fadere  ore  so  glad, 
AJs  whan  he  sauh  liis  sons  tuo,  the  paiens  force  to  sprad. 
It.  Brunne,  p.  IS. 

Alrnerle  his  banere  sprad,  &  other  barons  mo, 
Mikelle  blood  thei  schad  of  folk  that  thei  gon  slo. 

Id.  p.  117. 
Lord  Y  woot  that  thou  art  an  harde  man,  thou  repist 
vhere  thou  hast  nut  sowe  and  thou  gederist  togidere  where 
lion  hast  not  spred  abrood.—  U'ielif.  Matthew,  c.  25. 


And  Zephirus,  and  Flora  gentelly, 

Yave  to  the  floures  soft  and  tenderly, 

Hir  swote  bre'.h,  and  made  hem  forto  sprede. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  la  the  Legends  of  Goad  Women. 


iwer.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
All  in  a  woodmans  iaelcet  he  was  clad 
Of  Lincolne  greene,  helayd  with  silver  lace; 
And  on  his  head  an  hood  with  aglets  sprad, 
And  by  his  side  his  hunters  home  he  banging  had. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 

A  multitude-,  like  which  the  populous  north 
Pour'd  never  from  her  frozen  loyns,  to  pass 
Rhene  or  the  Danaw,  wheli  her  barbarous  sons 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  south,  and  spread 
Beneath  Gibralter  to  the  Lybian  sands. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
Grdsing  the  tender  herb,  were  interpos'd, 


Flours  of  all  hue,  and  1 

■ The  gate; 

That  with  extended  v. 
Under  spread  ensigns  ] 


ithout  thorn  the  rose. 

Id.  lb.  I 
wide  op'n  stood 
igs  a  hannerd  host 
larching  might  pass  through 
i  rankt  in  loose  array. 


•Wafts 
And  li 
Gladlv 


wave  by  dubious  light 

leaten  vessel  holds 

ugh  shrouds  and  tackle  torn  j 

trigs,  at  leisure  to  behold 


If  their  child  be  not  such  a  speedy  spreader  and  brancher, 
like  the  vine,  yet  perchance  he  may  prove  prole:;  tarde  cics- 
cenlis  olivitc  ;  and  yield,  though  witli  a  little  longer  expec- 
tation, as  useful,  and  more  sober  fruit  than  the  other. 

Beliquicc  Jl'ottoniance,  p.  it. 


A'? 


the  noise  of  his  taberi 


any  understand  the  spreading  of  the  clouds,  c 


rending  oi  mucke.  a-d  minclinc:  it  with 
it  is  evoeedine  <rnr>d  to  rtn  it  when  the 
.t.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  9. 


Why  we  ought  not  to  s 
now  appear  by  a  threefold 

upon  them.    1.  The  best  i 
&c— Milton.  Of  lie/nrmuh 


i  their  arbitrement.  shall 
tiqn  which  will  be  found 

■ere  spreadiugly  infected, 


For  when  the  favouring  shaikh  nf  nieht  arise, 
And  peaceful  slumbers  clc.se  my  mother's  eyes, 
Me  from  our  cnast  shall  sprrui'/og  sails  convey, 
To  seek  Ulysses  through  the  watery  way. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ii 

He  chuses  a  company  of  very  ordinary  unlettered  men 
but  very  honest  men.  to  be  the  witnesses  of  his  conver 
Sation  and  doctrine  ;  and  these  be  designs  for  the  spreader' 
of  bis  religion  throughout  the  world. — Sharp,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  8. 

The  spreading  of  the  roral  bank,  or  reef,  into  the  sea.  in 

my  opinion  is  continually,  tlimi-.-li  imperceptibly,  effected. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  it.  c.  3. 

SPRENT.  Sprenged,  sprenyd,  sprei/nd,  sprent. 
See  Spring,  and  Sprinkle,  and  Besprent. 

Sprinkled  ;  scattered. 

For  if  the  blond  of  goot  buckis  and  of  holis  and  the  ausche 
[cinis,  ashes]  of  a  cow  raid'  .,■.■/,/  halewith  uncleene  men 
to  the  clensyne;  of  ll.-i-ehe,  hou  mveh  more  the  blood  of 
Crist  which  hi  the  11-a.li  Const  offiide  himsilff  unwemmed 
toGolsca  I  nci  fro  deede  werkis  to  seme 

God  that  lyueth  1—Wiclif.  Lbrewis,  c.  9. 


O  soden  wo,  that  ever  art  successour 

To  worldly  blis,  spreinl  is  with  bitternesse 

TU'endeof  the  joye  of  our  worldly  labour. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  V.  4S42. 

So  furiously  each  other  did  assayle. 
As  if  their  soules  they  would  attonce  have  rent 
Out  of  their  t.Ksts.  that  strealnes  of  hlnud  did  rayle 
Adowne.  as  if  their  springs  of  life  were  spent; 
That  ad  the  ground  with  purple  bloud  was  sprert. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

SPRIG.  A.  S.  Spree,  a  twig,  a  branch,  a 
sprig,  (  Somner. )  Spree  seems  clearly  from  tho 
A.  S.  Sprec-an,  to  utter  or  put  out.  See  the 
quotation  from  Plinie  in  v.  Sprout. 

A  small  shoot,  (sc. )  of  a  tree :  it  is  also  used  as 
the  Lat.  Stolu,  (see  Stolidity,)  and  as  the  En- 
glish Imp. 

With  this  he  hung  them  up  aloft,  upon  a  Tamr.cke  bow, 

As  evefull  trophies  :  and  the  spriys  that  did  about  it  grow, 

He  proined  from  the  leavie  amies,  to  make  it  eas  er  viewd. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 


Thus  fades  the  oak  i'  til'  sprig,  i'  th'  blade  the  corn  ; 
Thus  without  vottn  -.  this  phenix  .lies,  new-born. 

Sryden.   Upon  the  Death  of  Lord  Hastings. 


SPRIGHT.     See  Sprite. 


SPRING,  n. 
Spring,  v. 
Spri'nger. 
Springing,  n. 
Spri'ngall. 
Spri'ngt. 
Spui'nginess. 
Springe,  n. 
Springe,  v. 
Spri'ngle. 


May  fall  a  weather  thai  shall  it  dere, 

And  n-.al.e  it  to  lane  and  fall. 

The  stalke,  the  greine,  and  floures  all. 

Chanter.  R.  of  the  R. 

Than  shal  she  ben  even  at  ful  alway, 

And  spiingf.  ~aa  lastcn  i  <  the  night  and  day. 

Id.  The  Traillcehincs  Tale,  V.  11,378. 


In  a  foreste  alone  he  was 

lie  s.rif  vi.oi,  the  dene  graS 

The  (aire  doures  fresshe  springe.— Goiter.  Con.  A. 


Dut.  Springlien  ,■  Ger.  Spring- 
en ;  Sw.  Springa  ;  A.  8. 
Spri/vgan, — 

To  rise,  or  arise,  or  raise  ;  to 
come  forth,  as  water  or  seed 
from  the  ground ;  to  proceed 
or  cause  to  proceed,  to  pro- 
duce ;  to  have  or  give  their 
source,  origin  or  beginning  ;  to 
issue  or  shoot  forth,  as  water 
from  a  fountain  or  jet ;  to  start,  to  leap. 

Spring,  a.  (as  the  verb;)  also  —  the  time  or 
season  when  general  vegetation  begins ;  the  vernal 
season  ;  each  shoot  of  vegetation,  a  plant  shooting 
or  germinating. 

Springe, — a  springing  snare  or  gin ;    a  snare. 
Spretigi. 
See  Sprinkle, 

A  sprint?  is  also  applied  to  any  thing  elastic, 
i.e.  to  any  thing  which,  when  stretched  or  pressed, 
rises  or  returns  again;  to  an  elastic  body,  an 
elastic  force  or  power. 

Springa!,  (met.) — a  shoot ;  a  youth.  Also  an 
engine  of  war  for  shooting  by  force  of  a  spring. 
Fr.  Espringalle. 

Ther  schul  kynges  come  and  springe  of  thi  blod. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  15. 

Holynes  and  honestete.  out  of  holy  churche 

Spryngeth  and  spredeth.  and  enspirelh  the  peuple. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  276. 

And  flod  have  wasshe 

Clene  away  the  cursede  blod.  that  of  Cayine  ys  spronap. 

Id.  p.  1?7. 


But  the  water  that  I  shal  geue  hym.  shall  be  in  hym  a 
well  of  watet,  sprynyr/nne  vp  into  euerlastynge  1\  fe 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

But  othire  seedis  felden  in  to  stony  placis  where  thei 
hadden  not  mvche  crthe.  and  anoon  thei  tprtingen  up,  for 
thei  hadden  not  depnesse  of  erthe.—  Il'iclif.  Matthew,  c.  13. 

Some  fell  vpon  stnnye  grounde  where  it  had  not  much 
earth,  and  anoon  it  sprang?  vp,  because  it  had  not  depth  of 
earth.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


rhere  dies.— Id.  lb.  b.  1 
And  whan  the  sprgngnng  tym 

eied  hym  of  that 
entreprise. — Berncrs.  Froissarl. 

And  this  castell  was  set  bvtv 

id  was  well  forty-lied  with  spr. 

and  other  arlillary.— Id.  lb.  c.  I*fc 

The  lorde  of  Eauceen  pycarde  went  vpon  the  se.  aproch- 
vng  the  castell.  the  better  to  aduyce  it,  and  ther  he  was 
'striken  with  a  springatl  and  slayue.— Id.  lb.  c.  193. 

Thus  posies  of  the  spring-timers  were  wrapt  up  in  a  little 
green-silk,  and  dedicated  to  Kala.~  Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

Woodcocks  arriue  first  on  the  north  coast,  where  almost 
euerie  hedge  serueth  for  a  roade  and  euerie  plashoote  for 
springles  to  take  them. — Carew.  Suruey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  25. 

"  Faire  virgin."  said  the  prince,  "  yee  me  require 
A  thine-  wiihnut  the  compas  of  my  witt : 
For  both  the  lienage,  and  the  certein  sire, 
From  which  1  sprang,  from  me  are  hidden  yitt." 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 
The  one  his  bowe  and  shafts,  the  other  spring 


1  dM  i 


A,  i 


Nor  shall  the  rain  of  your  good  counsel  fall 
Upon  the  barren  sands,  hut  spring  up  fruit, 
Such  as  you  long  have  wish'd  for. 

.ilassii.gr.   The  Unnatural  Combat,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
Now  these  oilets  are  properly  [in  twigs  or  sets  of  trees] 
those  buds  called,  where  the  new  spring  first  shooteth  forth. 


Plinie,  b.  xv 

Amongst  the  rest,  which  in  that  space  befell, 
There  came  two  >prinyil<  of  full  tender  yenres. 
Farr  thence  from  forrein  land  where  they  did  dwe 
To  seeke  for  succour  of  her  and  her  peares, 
With  humble  prayers  and  intrcatfull  teares. 

Faerie  Queene,  b. 


Go;.  Why.  my  lord ' 


.21. 


.10. 


mow  ;  good,  observe  me. 

T  do  not  rail  against  the  hopeful  springatl, 

nil  monuments  in  brass;   rears  trophies 
With  mottoes  and  inscriptions,  quaint  devices 
Of  poetrv  and  fiction. 

Beaum.  (j  Fletch.  The  Laws  of  Candy,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Euph.  Come  hither  springalt. 

0,i.  That  in  the  Aim  n :■  tnneue  si-niCics  a  gentleman. 

Id.   77.J  Queen  of  Corinth,  Actii.  sc.4. 
Mischief 'gainst  i'oo.'ik-ss  aim'd,  is  like  a  stone, 
Unnaturally  fore'd  up 

Whose  weight  falls  i -i 
We  ipringe  our  selve: 


i  and  buries  us, 
Id.  lb.  Act  r 


Looke  how  a  main's,  or  a  pygeon 

In  any  grnne,  caught  with  a  sprindge.  or 

YV.th'smielmg  i  ii 
Her  tender  hotly  ; 


st  the  ground  doth  beat 

Ige,  in  which  she  was  hred. 
Chopmun.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxii. 


springeis  to  dress  up 


Chaucer.  The  Penalities  Tale. 


The  young  men  and  m; 

.1  iwn  and   S] 

their  May-booths.— .Evelyn,  a.  iv.  s  ■>■ 

The  sundrv  germihations  and  springing  up  of  the  worlts 

of  iicbteousniha  in  him  arc  a  delectable  paradise  in  him. 

.V   re.  Moral  Cabbala,  pt.  iv.  c.  2. 

L.  San.  Thov  liaue  all  new  lees, 
And  lame  ones;  one  would  take  it, 

Btidkr'sptart.  Hen.  VIII.  Acti.sc.  3. 

All  dreadfull  pnurtraicts  of  deformitec  : 
Sviiiig-hrnded  hydres  ;  and  sea-shouldring whales; 
C.K.U  vliuipuolcs,  which  all  fishes  make  to  flee. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 


The  sea  rose  with  su 

litants  were  drowned  ; 

'Robin 

As  through  his  rlinn 

Here  backe  retuine. 


And  Phosphor,  o 

Along  these  bins 

Fair-handed  sprl 
Throws  out  the  s 
The  daisy,  priinr 
And  polyanthus 

lsa.  Alas,  i 


-Thomson.  Spring. 


Alh-ibary,  vol.  i.  Ser. 
'  Preserving  Health,  b. : 


full  i 


:,  v.  ^       Dnt.  Sprenghen,  sprenghn- 

> len,spreiikalen  ;  Gfir.  Sj>ic/ig- 

n.    J  en,  sprenhen  ,■    S'.v.  Spremju  ; 


SPRI'NKLE.o. 
Spm'i 

Spri'nkung,  n.  J  en,  sp. 
A.  S.  Sprceng-an,  bespiainjun.  S|uirgorc\  sprcenc-an, 
minutatim  sparge  re  ; — merely  a  consequential 
usage  of  Spr«?,ici-an,  to  spring',  to  throw  or  shoot 
forth  ;  to  throw  or  cast  upon,  to  spurt  forth  upon. 

To  throw  forth  in  small  particles,  in  drops  ;  to 
cover  with  small  particles  or  drops  ;  to  scatter,  to 
asperse. 

"  Wad  segge  ge,"  quoth  Merlyn,  "  of  this  newe  thinge  ? 


'Eadde 

blod." — P..  Gloucester,  p.  130. 
They  burn   sweet   gums   and   spices 
pleasant  smells,  and  sprinkle  about  swi 
Waters.— More.   Utopia,  b.  ii  c.  5. 

There  Hecuba  1  saw  with  a  hundred  m 
Of  her  sons  wyue*.  and  Priam  at  the  a 
Sprinkling  Willi  blood  his  flame  of  sacr 


■  iiiMin 


Surrey.   Viigite.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 


Turbercle.   Up, 
She  [Hope]  al 


SPR 

SPRIT,  i.  e.  Spirt,  to  sprout,  to  throw  out. 

Tnads  are  sometimes  observed  to  exclude  and  spirt  out  a 
nk  and  hqnid  ni.iiirr  beliinde;  which  we  have  observed 
h-  Hue,  and  a  venomous  condition  there  may  be  perhaps 
lerein.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 
The  baijev,  after  it  has  been  couched  four  days,  will 
i-eat  a  lit:  le.  and  shew  the  chit  or  sprit  at  the  root-end  of 
.e  corn. — Mortimer.  Husbandry. 

Soon  after  the  wind  moderated,  and  we  let  all  the  reefs 
It  of  the  topsails,  got  the  sji,  it-suil-itiird  out,  and  top- 
dlant-mast  up. — Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

SPRITE,  n,  "j  Also  written  Spright, 
Sprite,  v.  sprirjhlful,  &c.    Sprite,  is — 

Spiu'tepul.  A   contraction  of   Spirit. 

It    has    been    common    to 

writ  e  rpritej'ul  and  not  spirit- 

Full  of  spirit.,  life,  anima- 
tion, \  ivacity,  ardour,  vigour. 
Sprightly  also  belongs  to  this 
contracted  form. 

Lively,  animated,  brisk,  active,  ardent,  vigor- 
ous. 

Sprited,— haunted  as  by  a  sprite,  ( Stecvcns. ) 

■  Wherwith  came  to  my  inind 

The  image  eke  of  my  dere  father,  when 

I  thus  beheld  the  kins  of  equal  age 

Yeld  up  the  sprite  with  wounds  so  cruelly. 

Surrey.    Viryile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 
Her  sister  Anne,  spritelesse  for  dread  to  heare 

She  smote  her  brest,  and  rushed  through  the  rout. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 
Yet  died  not  his  [Arundell's]  prorliginuse  tvrnnnve  with 
him,  kit   su.-ct-e-lfd  v.ith   Ins   ntliro   in  II. -my  Ci.icin.-ly,  and 
in  a  great  sort  ninrc  of  the  spri,<iii<f/tt  spiritualtie. 

Slate  Trials.  Hen.  V.  an.  1.  Si)  J.  Oldcaslle. 
And  forth  be  cald  out  of  deepe  darknes  dredd 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  C. 
■  gathers  up  his  spright 
7$  Fielch.   The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  iv.  sc. 


Imo.  I  am  sprightcd  with  a  foole, 
Frighted,  and  angred  worse. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbethie,  Act  ii.  EC  3. 
Ar.  Pardon,  Master, 
I  will  he  correspondent  to  command 
And  doe  my  spnjling,  gently. 

Id.  The  Tempest,  Act  i.  bc.  2. 
Fair  Colona,  young  and  sprighlful  lady,  do  not  let  me.  in 
he  best  of  mv  vnuth,  hmsnish  in  my  most  earnest  affec- 
ions.— Ford.  Love's  Sacrifice,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

This  said,  his  re.'idie  charioteere,  did  scourge  his  sprilefuU 

horse, 
That  freely  to  the  sable  fleet,  perform'd  their  fierie  course. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 

Then  on  the  shore,  the  Worthy  hid,  and  left  his  horrid 

:.:,.,  the  sprifelilce,  did  with  his  sword 
advance 
Vp  to  the  river.  Id.  lb.  b.  xxi. 

Jf  his  [Jonsnn]  later  be  not  mspritefril  and  vigorous  as  his 


nined  to  such  objects  as  are  most  agt 

vith  the  greatest  sprighllmess  and  vi 
Scott.  CI 

,1        t     tl      1     I      r         s 

istiau  Life,  pt.  i.  c.l. 

A  leaf  he'd  scarce  perus'd,  when  to 
In  likeness  of  a  page,  appear'd  a  tp 

■ighl. 

3)  lando  Furioso,  b.  Ji 

So  when  Saul's  weary'd  son  his  fas 

■>Vilh  h.mey  e.ine  from  Ph.li.li 

Glow  on  his  elieel.s.  and  sparkle  ill 
Hurte.  TUomas 

ng  broke 

A  Kiinjjis:  a  Vision, 

Parents  and  school-masters  may  n 
Search.  Light  of  Nat 

should  -reiterate  idle- 
ire,  vol.  ii.pt.  ii.  c.  26. 

SPROUT,  n.  \     But.  Bpntyte,  spnyten  ,-  Ger. 

Sprout,  v.  j  S/imss,  spriessen  ,-  A.  S.  Sprout, 
spfaut,  past  part,  of  Spr,/t-a„,— 

To  shoot  out.  to  cqst  forth. 

Sprouts,  in  gardening,  are  the  shoots  from 
the  stem  of  the  vegetable  after  the  head  is  cut 
off;  then  applied  to— 

Young  plants  before  they  have  headed. 

A£SSStf5 

r,  the  tree, 
Midi  lieshlie  scedes, 
sohiefe  breedes. 
■fin-  Funics  of  Warre- 

then,  Oc.ih  ■■       i    ■ 

once  to  some  bignesse, 

n-  I.llincs  l.v  a  ineltie 

mi  long.  39 

.   ;  -:•  i  under  the 

■  ■  '-,   "  .    i. -.;.'  Lop  they 

trees,  would  not  1 


proper  place  i 

fiagta-itcst  fl 
ciple  of  self  i: 


Cook.   First  Voyage,  b.  i 

gratitude,   as  I  have  shown 


Light  of  Nature, 
SPRUCE,  adj.  ~\       Skinner  de 


I  Fr.  Pre,,.,;  and  preux  fr 
(  the  Lat.  Probus,  or  prohat 
)  Junius    says,     the     well- 


fed 


the  Almichly  Father 'so  s 

difleience  lie  feels  from  tl 
of  yesterday.— Bp.  To ylor, 


ilefiill-i,  as  the  man  tin 
,d  considers  what  an  is 
groans  and  iiiteierublc  « 


Pope.    II; 


rA  stranger) 
Socrates  the  sc 
humble  desiie  ti 


For  after  death,  we    /o-.w/iA*  have  just  such  natu 
We  had  for  all  the  world,  when  human  creatures. 

Dryden.  Epilogue  to  Tyrannick  Lnve. 
In  short  therefore,  the  proper  heaven  and  happiness  of  a 

free,    and  spnrjlitfiil  exercise  of  his    fa-nlties.    about  such 
objects  as  are  most  convenient  to  his  ratinnal  nature. 

Seoll.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 
iVakM  as  her  custom  was,  before  the  day, 
To  do  th'  observance  due  to  sprightly  May: 
I'm-  ../,....'!',  May  rnniinaiiils  mir  y.-nth  to  keep 
The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  sluggard  sleep. 

Dryden.  Pulamoit  ^  Arcite,  b.  i. 
Meantime  the  lyre  rejoins  the  sprightly  lay  ; 
Love-dittied  airs,  and  dance,  conclude  the  day. 

Pojic.  Homer.  GJgssey,  b.  i. 


feprtu'CELY. 
Sphu'ceness. 
and  strong  are  called — xpmse  and  lustie 
fellows,  from  the  A.  S.  verb  Spn/llan,  to  grow,  to 

1  spread.     Minshew, — from  the  Lat.  Purus. 

Perhaps  the  quotation  from  Hall  will  shew  the 
true  origin  of  the  word.     It  was  the  custom   of 

|  our  ancestors,  on  especial  occasions,  to  dress  after 
the  manner  of  particular  countries.  The  gentle- 
men, who  adopted  that  of  Prussia  or  Spruce,  seem, 
from  the  description  of  it,  to  have  been  arrayed 
in  a  style,  to  which  the  epithet  spruce,  according 
to  our  modern  usage,  might  have  been  applied 
with  perfect  propriety.  Prussian  leather,  (corium 
Pruscianum.)  is  called,  in  Barctt,  by  the  familiar 
name  of  spruce. 

And  arter  them  came  syr  Edward  Havward,  than  Admyral, 

andwyllihvni  mi  Thomas  1'.,  re,    hh-iic,  of  e -.sin 


Earth  too,  will  be  a  Xemnia  ;  and  the  tree, 

That  wraps  that  crystal  in  a  we.deii  tomb. 
Shall  be  tool;  up  s.  nice,  lill'd  with  diamond. 

Dome.  Elegy  , 

Alas!    the  niceties  of  a  spruce  understanding. 

curious  nothing*  id  useless  specula! am,  and  ail  lie 
of  men  that  make  the  divisions  of  hea  t.  and  di 
else,  cannot  bring  us  -me  ilieji  of  comfort  in  the  day 
lation,  and  therefore  are  no  parts  of  the  stienglh  r. 
£p.  Tuyloi,  vol,  i 


SPU 


Against  thou  goest,  curie  not  thy  head  and  haire, 
Nor  care  whether  thy  b3tid  be  foule  or  faire ; 
Nor  be  not  in  so  neat  and  spruce  array 
As  if  thou  mean'st  to  make  it  holiday. 

F.Beaumont.  The  Remedie  of  Love. 

Salmacis  would  not  he  seen  of  Hermaphrodites,  till  the 
tiad  spruced  up  her  self  first. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  335. 

As  the  doublet  fell,  neater  inventions  began  to  set  up. 
Now  in  the  time  of  sprue  eness,  our  plays  follow  the  niceneas 
of  our  garments,  single  plots. 

Middieton.   The  Roaring  Girl,  To  the  Reader. 

The  common  or  Spruce  flrr,  requires  a  strong  soil,  and  is 
commonly  a  native  of  the  low  grounds,  and  plains,  in  Nor- 
way  and  Sweden,  where  the  soil  is  deep,  and  of  a  strong 
loamy  nature. — Miller.   Gardener's  Dictionary. 

Small  need  of  art 

To  form  spruce  architrave,  or  cornice  quaint, 

On  Parian  marble,  with  Corinthian  grace 

Prepar'd.  J.  Philips.  Ccrealia. 


Beware  of  men  who  are  too  sprucely  dress'd 
And  look,  you  fly  with  speed  a  fop  profess' ' 


Ovid  hnitat'  d. 


SPRUNT,  v.  "\       Sprunt  is  probably,  by  mere 

Sprunt,  n.        >  transposition  of  the  r,  spurn'd, 

Sprl-'ntly.  )  spurnt.  A  spurn  in  Holland  (or 
as  it  is  now  more  usually  written — a  spur)  is  any 
sharp,  hard,  projection.  To  spur,  to  goad,  to 
stimulate  (sc.  with  the  heel  or  any  thing  affixed 
to  it),  and,  consequentially,  to  kick. 

Sprunt,  the  adj. — sharp,  keen;  hard  and  short 
as  a  spur. 

To  sprunt — to  throw  out  spurns,  or  spurs,  to 
spring  forwards  or  outwards. 

Sprunth/, — sharply,  like  any  thing  sharp,  brisk, 
trim,  smart. 

As  for  that  little  sprunt  piece  of  the  brain  which  they  call 
the  conarion.  that  this  should  be  the  very  substance  whose 
natural  faculty  it  is  to  move  it  self,  and  by  its  motions  and 

part  of  the  body,  seems  to  me  no  less  foolish  and  fabulous 

then  the  story  of  him  that  could  change  the  wind  as  he 

pleased,  by  setting  his  cap  on  this  or  that  side  of  his  head. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  i.  c.  II. 

Eitherside 

How  do  I  look  to-day.  am  I  not  drest 

Spruntly  ?—B.  Jons'in.  The  Divclleis  anAsse,  Act  iv.se. 1. 

See;  this  sweet  simpering  babe, 

Dear  image  of  thyself;  see!  how  it  sprunts 

"With  joy  at  thy  approach  !  Somervile.  Hobbinol. 

SPUD  is  (probably)  a  small  spade.     See  Spit. 


Dermnt.  My  love  to  Shcelah  is  more  firmly 
Than  strongest  weeds  th.it  grow  these  stones 
My  spud  these  nettles  from  the  stones  c 
No  knife  so  keen  to  weed  thee  from  my 


SPU 

\Then  virtue  spooms  before  a  prosperous  gale 

My  heaving  wishes  help  to  fill  the  sail.         _,,„,. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
The  spumous  and  florid  state,  which  the  Wood  acquires  in 
passing  through  the  lungs  is  easily  accounted  for. 

Arbuthnot.  On  Aliments,  c.  1. 
■Which  when,  in  anguish,  through  the  flesh  he  tore, 
From  both  the  wounds  gush'd  forth  the  spumy  gore. 

Gay.    The  Death  of  Nana. 
The  wind  fresh  blowing  from  the  Syrian  shore 
Swift  through  the  floods  her  spoemi/ig  vessel  hnre. 

Brooke.  Constantia. 


SPUNGE.     See  Sponge. 

SPUNK.   Spunk,  or sponk,  is  a  common  Scotch 

word, also  used  in  the  northern  parts  of  England. 

The  expression — "  He  has  some  spunk  in  him,"  is 
equivalent  to  "  He  has  some  mettle  or  spirit  in 
him."  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Jamieson  is  far  from 
satisfactory:  lie  supposes  the  first  letter  of  the 
Dut.  Vonche,  a  spark,  to  be  changed  into  p,  and 
then  the  letter  s  to  he  prefixed.  The  Dut.  Spanghe, 
Ger.  Spange,  A.  S.  Spange,  spong,  and  Eng.  Spang, 
are  nearer  in  their  form,  and  as  near  in  their  sig- 
nification. 

Any  thing  shining,  fiery,  easily  kindled  or  in- 
flamed ;  fierceness,  spirit,  mettle. 

To  make  white  powder ;  it  is  surely  many  wayes  feasible : 
the  best  I  know  is  by  the  powder  of  rotten  willows,  spunk, 
or  touch-wood  prepared,  might  perhaps  make  it  russet. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

SPUR,  n.        ~\         Dut.  Spore,   sporen  ;    Ger. 

Spur,  v.  j   Sporn,  spornen  ;    A.  S.  Spora, 

Spu'rrier.  Vfrom  A.  S.  Spir-ian,  to  search 

Spc'rring,  n.     I  after,   to   follow,   to    pursue ; 

Spi'ri.ess.  j  and,  consequentially,  to  urge 
on,  goad  on,  the  pursuit. 

A  goad,  a  prick;  (met.)  that  which  goads, 
incites,  stimulates;  an  incitement,  a  stimulant: 
also  applied  to  any  sharp,  hard,  stiff  or  sturdy, 
projection. 

Spur-royal,  or  rt/al, — a  gold  coin. 

He  smot  stede  with  the  spore.— B.  Gloucester,  p.  544. 


SPU 

.  ridden  Tranio. 


Bow.  Win-  do  you  look  so  strange! 
Liv.  I  use  to  look  Sir 
Without  examination. 
Mur.  Twenty  spur-royals  for  that  word 


Id.  lb.  Acti.  sc 
ii.  c.2. 


Suppose  we  should  put  feathers,  bullets,  and  spu 
in  a  box.  where  they  shall  lie  intermixedly,  but  -' 
With  another — More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b. 
He  gaz'd  with  wonder  on  their  equal  might, 
Look'cl  eager  on,  but  knew  not  either  knight : 
llvx.h  \i  to  learn,  he  spurr'd  his  fiery  steed 
\Y:lh  goting  rowels  to  provoke  his  speed. 
Drydt 


Patamon  §■  Jrcite,  b.  ii. 
use  to  remark,  that 
ndustry  and  action, 


,/;. 


Bv  the  by,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  som 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only  spur  to  humar 
is  uneasiness. — Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  11.  c 

A  little  before  this  discovery,  was  another 
new  president  and  fellows  ,.f  Maed.  Coll.  of 
gold  or  spurroyals.—  Wood.  Fast,  Oxon.  vol.  ii 

Afterwards  siding  with  the  faction,  he  became  a  presby- 
terian,  a  covenanter,  an  independent,  was  made  Fellow  of 
Magd.  Coll.  Iiv  the  com.  and  visitor-,  (where  he  had  his 
share  of  the  old  gold  or  spurroyals  belonging  to  that  liou>e, 
went  away  with,  and  never  restored,  them  again  as  olherg 
did.— Id.  lb.  p.  85. 

Self-interest,  as  we  there  shew,  spurring  to  action  hv 
hopes  and  fears,  caused  all  those  disorders  amongst  men, 
which  required  the  remedy  of  civil  society. 

Warburlon.  Dhine  Legation,  b.i.  §4. 

SPURGE.  >     Fr.  Espurge,  a  plant  of  purgative 
Spu'rgiNC.    (qualities.     Sparger,  Lat.  Purgare, 
to  purge  or  cleanse  out ;    Dut.  Spurgie. 
Spttrging, — clearing  out ;  cleansing. 

I  have  beene  gathering  wolve's  haires. 

The  mad  dog's  foam,  and  the  adder's  eares; 

The  spun/iug  of  a  dead-man's  eyes, 

And  all  sinee  the  evening  starre  did  rise. 


And  he  with  spore  in  horse  side, 
Him  hasteth  faste  for  to  ride, 
Till  all  men  be  lefte  behynde. 


Gower.  Con. 


Pastoral  Dialogue,  1728. 
SPUME,  n.  ~\  It.  Spuma,spum<lre;  Sp.Espu- 
Spume,  v.  ma,  espumar ;   Fr.  Escume,  escu- 

Spu'mf.ol's.     >  mer.    Escumer  lamer.    To  scour, 
Spu'mocs.       j  as  a  fleet  of  warlike  ships,  the 
Spu'my.         J  sea.    Our  verb,  in  all  the  exam- 
ples found,  is  written — spoom.     Lat.  Spuma,  from 
spuere,  to  spit  or  spew  (A.  S.  Speow-ian). 

The  foam  or  froth,  spit  or  thrown  up  (to  the 
lurface),  by  liquids,  fluids,  &c. 

sigh  the  spurn.     ... 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.v. 
Mast.  We'll  spare  her  our  main  top-sail, 
He  shall  not  look  us  long,  we  are  no  starters. 

Down  with  the  f<  retail  too,  we'll  ■/ m  before  her. 

Beaurn.  $  FL  /<//.    The  Double  Marriage,  Act  ii. 
His  steeds  their  11  imiir;  nostrils  cool 
In  spume  of  the  Cerulean  pool  : 
•Whilst  the  wheels  dip  their  hissing  navel 
Deep  in  Columbus'  western  waves. 

Cotton.  Night  Qualr 

Such  as  are  the  Fescenn 
phon—  Bp    Taylor,  vol.  i. 


Be  the  luef  be  the  loht  sire  Edward, 
Thou  Shalt  ride  sporeles  o  thy  lyard 
Al  the  ryhte  way  to  douere  ward. 

Bitson.  On  H'arton.  Saiyrical  Ballad 

They  made  all  their  people  to  alyght  a  foote,  and  to  put 

of  theyr  spurris,  and  araynged  jjj   great  batelles,   as  they 

hadde  done  before,  and  there  were  made  many  newe  knyghlis. 

Berncrs.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  IS. 

Which  outrage  when  those  gentle  knights  did  see 

Full  of  great  envy  and  fell  gealosy 

They  stayd  not  to  avise  who  first  should  bee, 

But  all  :.pi:rit  after,  fast  as  they  mote  fly, 

To  reskew  her  from  shameful!  villany. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 
Tim.  Consumptions  sowe 
In  hollow  bones  of  man.  strike  their  sharpe  shinnes, 


That  the 

by  purge  oi 
do  preach, 


i  of  the  cataputea  or  spu 
ward  respectively  perforl 
t,  as  some  have  written,. 


Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

SPU'RIOUS.  A        It.   Spuria     Sp.  Spuria; 
Spuriously.      \  Lat.  Spurius,    perhaps    from 
Spu'rioi-sness.  J  Gr.  2Tropa,  sparsio  seminis. 
Of  unknown,    unsettled  parentage   or  origin; 
illegitimate,  counterfeit. 

But  can  it  he  ought  hut  a  spurious  seed 
'I  hat  yrowes  so  ii" 


unlikely  speed? 

Bp.  Hall.  Satires, 
The  deposition, — confessing;  that  the  child  had  b< 
riously  passed  upon  "*~~ 


Webster.   Tragedy  of  AppiusSf  Virginia. 
could  be  imposed  on  to  receive  for  yours  what  is 


! 


Shakespeare.    Timon  of  Athens 
o  doo  brave  deed, 


Act  i 


But  quaint  Pride 

Hath  i  m.iit  her  sons  to  wound  their  mother's  side, 
And  page  the  depth,  to  search  for  flaring  shells, 
In  whose  bright  lm-oni  rpnm>>  Bacchus  swells. 

G.  Fletcher,   Chrisfs   Triumph  on  Earth. 


The  full  and  expn 
must  he  this,  that 
moisture  of  the  seed  is  contained  a  body  of 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  11,  9.  14, 


g  therefore  of  Aristotle's  text 
a  more  spirituous 


Or  who  would  ever  care  to 

Or  strive  in  vertue  others  to  excell ; 

If  none  should  yeeld  him  his  deserved  meed, 

Due  praise,  that  is  the  spur  of  dooing  well  ? 

Spenser.  The  Teares  oft 
Rome  of  those  Uinnlie  =  ,  these  frantic  asses, 
Gave  him  spur- rials  for  his  farthing  glasses. 

Drayton;  The  Moon-Calf. 
The  cock,  for  instance,  hath  his  spurs,  and  he  strikes  his 
feet  inward  with  singular  strength  and  order,  and  it  is  not 
possible  he  should  use  his  v  urs  with  greater  reason  for  his 
advantage  ;  yet  lie  doth  not  tins  '  vanv  svl'oeiMicdt  method, 
or  by  ratiocination,  but  is  meerlytutcred  to  it  by  instinct. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  56. 
Gramercie  Letherlc-g;  :  Get 
And  thou  hast  fitted  me. 
Let.  I'll  do  it  presently. 

B.  Jonson.   The  Staple  of  Newes, 


i  the  spurrier, 


Chi.  Plague  o'  your  spurgnU'c 


■written  by  any  others;  or  1 
for  their  spurious  proc 

There  was  no  shade 


with  ■ 


mistake  your  genuine  poetry 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded.  vol.  i. 

F  reason,  why  the  Asclepius  should 

ie  condemnation,  nor  several  other 

rkius.  they  being  imqurstionahly 
ler,  and  no  signs  of  spurious.iess  or 

vorlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  321. 


Waterland.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  62. 
St.  Luke's  gospel,  written  for  the  peculiar  use  of  the  con- 
verted Gentiles,  and  for  the  express  purpi  >e  of  furnishim:  a 
summarv  of  authentic    lacts    and    nt"  suppressing  spurious 
narrations.—  Bp.  Harslet/,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  34. 

SPURN,  n.  \      A.  S.  Spom-an,  spurnan,  seems 
Sporn,  v.      (formed  from  spor,  past  part,   of 
Spir.imt.     Spor-en.  sporn,  or  spurn,  and  to  be  ap- 
plied, consequentially,— 

To  kick  ;  to  strike  at,  knock  or  dash  ;  to  push 
against ;  to  push  away;  to  reject,  cast  or  throw  off 
or  away,— indignantly",  contemptuously,  scornfully. 

Yet  right  anon  as  that  his  dore  is  up. 

He  with  his  feet  wol  spumen  doun  his  cup, 

And  to  the  wood  ho  wol,  and  "urines  ete. 

Chaucer.  The  Squiera  Tale,  v.  10,929. 

A  leper  lady  rose,  and  to  her  wend, 

And  savd.  "  Why  >}>nr><<\;  thou  nuain  the  wall, 

To  ska  ihv  selfe,  and  menrie  nothing  at  all  ?" 

Id.  The  Complaint  ofCreeeide, 

So  that  within  a  while  I  pesse 

She  had  on  suche  a  chance  spnttrncJ, 

That  all  hir  mode  was  ouertorned, 

"Whiche  firsts  she  had  of  slowe  manere. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  IV, 


SPY 

The  old  kindenesse  of  the  father  cannot  lette  the  good  '  "When  he  a 
chyld  vttrely  dyspayre,  for  all  that  he  hath  played  at  spurne  all  the  coasts 
poynte  by  the  waye  in  goynge  at  scliolewarde.  him,  and  that 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  576.  i 
But  all  in  vain  against  her  will  they  spurn,  Achilles,  starting 

-  """''j  her  prevails.  j      Leap'd  from  his  s 


SQU 


unto  the  city  of  Cuma,  ho  perceived  that 
the  sea  were  layed  for  him  to  apprehend 
had  many  spials  upon  him. 

North.   Plutarch,  p.  110. 


And  thin  the  squadrons  \ 


Wars,  b.  iii. 


The  fir 


the  sides.— Hollan 


The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spumes 
That  patient  merit  of  the  vnworthy  takes. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii. 


and  laid  the  harp  aside. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad, 
Joyful  they  met;  the  Spartan  thus  began  : 
"  Why  puts  my  brother  his  bright  armour  on  ? 


i  my  single 
Pope.  Hoi 


er  fear, 
Iliad,  b. : 


tnsure,  they  gratify  its  cravings  by  preying  on  one  another. 
And  what  defence  can  properly  be  used  in  such  a  despi-  Idler,  No.  7S. 

:abie  encounter  as  this,  but  either  the  slap ,  o, :£»«£> ,?       \      A  t  other  metmt 

UMon.  Colasler.on.     giveQ  ,0  ^  chjcf|  [otJo]  ^  a  vlli„g.glluSm 
Now  they  who  reach  Parnassus'  lofty  crown,  Cool;.  Third  foyaije,  b.  iii.  o.  4. 

Employ  their  pains  Wfpurn  same  others  down.  I       „ATT,n       n       .  ,      ,       x    . 

Pope.  Ess.  On  Criticism.         bQUAI?.      Squab   or   quab,    (qv.)    is   an   un- 

„ fledged   b;rtl,   a  n"?ti:ncr ;    and   may  be  so  called 

^^X^^™^^*^^     from    their   ^^ /action,    when   fed   by  the 

■"  e  alone  possessed  all  learning,  all    parent.     The  application,  then,  appears  to  be — 

divinity,  all  excellence?  Any  thing  full  fed,  unwieldy,  inert,  as  a  quab, 

Knox.  Liberal  Education,  App.      or  S0U(th 

SPUTATION.  >        Lat.    Sputum,    spit,    or 


Spu'tative.  J  spittle.      See  Spit, 

Sputative, — that  can  or  may  spit ;  disposed  or 
inclined  to  spit. 

i  whether  I  could  pick  out  any 


Come  fluttering  i 
And  take  ye  up  \\ 

Beau; 


ir,  I  should  he  loath  to  see  ye 
vn  like  a  voung  rook,  cry  squab, 
your  brains,  heaten  into  your  butt 
$  Ftctcli.   Women  Pleas'd,  Act  i. 


Reliquics  W< 


A  moist  consumption  receives  its  nomenclature  from  a 
moist  sputa/ion,  or  expectoration,  a  dry  one  is  known  by  its 
dry  cough. — Harvey.   On  Consumptions. 

SPU'TTER,  or  \      Are  the  same  word. 

Spa'tter,  v.         )      To  sputter,  is  to  throw  as  if 
spitting.      See  Spatter. 
And  now  thou  riost  with  lies  the  throne  invade, 
Jly  practice  harden'd  in  thy  slandering  trade 

And  sputtering  under  specious  names  thy  gall. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad, 
And  now  the  strand,  and  now  the  plain  they  held, 
Their  ardent  eyes  with  hlnudy  sir.-aks  were'lill'd  : 
Their  nimble  tongues  they  branuish'd  as  they  came, 
And  lick'd  their  hissing  jaws  that  spuiter'd  flame. 

Id.   Virgil.  JEneis,  t 


Diet  makes  them  of  a  squabbisli  or  lardy  habit  of  body. 

Harvey. 
On  her  large  *?w»i  you  find  her  spread, 
Like  a  fat  corpse  upon  a  bed. 

Pope.  Imitations.  Earl  of  Dorset. 
Cornwal  squab  pie,  and  Devon  whitepot  brings, 
And  Leister  beans  and  bacon,  food  for  kings. 

King.  Art  of  Cookery. 
Gorgonius  sits  ahdnminous,  and  wan, 
Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a  Chinese  fan  : 


Tim 


The  melting  oft 


thy  ( 


Mason.  Ode. 


SPY,  v.  ~\        See  Espy.       Dut.  Spien,  speuren  ; 
Spy,  n.      >  Ger.  Spacher,   spueren  ;    A.  S.  Spyr- 
Spi'al.     )   inn,  to  search  or  seek. 
To  search  ;  to  look,  to  keep  a  look  out,  to  ob- 
erve  ;  to  see,  to  discover,  to  detect. 

Eilred  gede  thorgh  his  loud,  prinely  to  s pie 

Euerilkon  the  Danes.  &  sniertly  bounde 

Or  smyte  of  ther  hedes,  ay  as  men  tham  founde. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  40. 


That  folie  tok  on  hand  l 


So  that  Rastell  speaketh  ; 
for  whrre  he  should  of  truth 
purgatory  —Fryth,    Workes, 


The  Jewes  marked  r 
desired  to  se  him,  thei 


?r.  liom.  of  the  Rose. 
h  all  in  diminutiues. 
,  there  espycth  he  but 


)rhim,  whether  he 
forasmuch  as  thei 

Udat.  John,  c.  7. 


And  r 


Were  r 


nder  partes,  that  1 
and  old,  but  paint 

The  Sarazin,  sore  daunted  with 
Snatcheth  his  sword,  and  tiercel 
Who  well  it  wards,  and  quvteth 

Eaeh  others  enn-ill  nni«:m'i,r.P  ■■ 


Hes 
Turtle  and  1 


Lalll 


SQUA'BRLE,  n.  >       See  Squall.     A  squab- 
Squa'bble,  v.         (  ble   seems   to   be   a  noisy, 
clamorous,  squalling,  strife  or  contention  ;  a  con- 
tentious, quarrelsome  wrangle,  brawl  or  brabble. 

So  indiscreet  an  officer,  drunke  ?  and  speak  e  parrot?  and 
squabble?  swagger?  sweare?  and  discourse  fustian  with 
ones  owne  shadow  ? — Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  ii,  bc  3. 


These  follies  had  such  influ 


,  th,' 


Human  Lea 


She  blunts  the  point  of  care,  alleviates  woes, 
And  pours  the  balm  of  comfort  and  repose; 

Bids  the  heart  yield  to  virtue'*  silent  call, 

And  shows  ambition's  sons  mere  children  all ; 

Who  hunt  for  toys  wi.ieli  please  with  tinsel  shine; 

For  which  th-.- v  i.ji("/i/'/.-\  ami  l'lti-  v  iu.'Ii   tiiev  pine. 

Savage.   The  Volunteer  Laurent,  NTo.  3. 

The  officer,  perceiving  what  he  was  about,  immediately 
ordered  him  to  desist,  thinking  it  inure  prudent  to  submit 
to  the  present  violence,  than  to  embroil  his  commander  in 
an  inextricable  squaiit.le  with  the  Chinese  government,  by 
the  death  of  their  subjects. 


"  Great  is  thy  skill,  O  father  !  great  thy  toil, 
Thy  careful  hand  is  stamp'd  on  all  the  soil, 
The  squadron'd  vineyards  well  thy  art  declare, 
The  olive-green,  blue  fig,  and  pendant  pear." 

Id.  lb.  Odyssey,  b.  ? 
The  mountain  echoes  with  the  wild  affright 
Of  flying  sqitadmns  ;  down  their  arms  they  throw, 
And  dash  from  rock  to  rock  to  shun  the  foe. 


SQUA'LID.  |  It.  SqvalHdo,  squalldre;  Lat. 
#  Sqca'lor.  S  Squalidus,  squalor;  squalusy 
either  from  the  Gr.K77A.1s,  macula,  or  from  a-xeWos, 
(In/, because  (Vossius)  dryness  causes  roughness. 
Covered,  overspread,  overgrown,  with  filth  or 
dirt ;  with  foulness  ;  filthy,  dirty  ;  foul. 

And  now  together  on  their  way  they  bin, 
Whenas  they  saw  a  squire  in  squallid  wee* 
owfull  sad  tyne 


In  level  race  [Diana]  outstrips  the  jumping  deer, 
With  nimble  feet ;  or  with  a  mighty  spear 

Flings  down  a  bristled  boare,  or  else  a  squalid  beare. 

P.  Fletcher.  Piscatory  Eclogues,  Eel.  5. 
Yet  euen  himselfe  (although  a  god  he  were 
Clad  in  a  squallid  sheepskiun)  gouernd  there 
A  mortalls  sheepe. — Cltai>m>:u.   Homer,  Ilnmne  to  Pan. 


Next  came  Ulysses  lowly  at  the  door, 

A  tigure  de>;iiea!de,  old,  and  poor, 

In  squalid  vests,  with  many  a  gaping  rent, 

Propp'd  on.  a  staff,  and  trembling  as  he  went. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  \ 
Nor  everlasting  rain  deforms 


They  had  no  conception  that  the  reign  of  the  Me;  stab 
could  be  any  other  than  a  temporal  dominion  ;  as  appears 
by  their  addresses  to  their  master  fur  preferment,  and  by 
their  squabbles  amongst  themselves  for  superiority. 

Warburlon,  vol.  x.  Dis.  29. 

SQUA'DRON,  n.  >      Fr.Esquadre,  esquadron; 

Squa'dron,  v.  )  It.  Squad  rune ;  Sp.  Esqua- 

dra.  All  (  Skinner)  from  the  Lat.  Acies  quadrata, 
a  square  troop. 

A  number  of  men,  ships,  &c.  arranged  in  a 
square.      Now  applied  to — 

A  number,  a  division  of  men  or  ships,  without 
reference  to  the  form. 

Palladias  made  such  an  impression  into  the  squadron  of 
the  Helots,  that  at  fir.^t  the  great  body  of  them  began  to 

They  for  us  fiaht,  they  watch  and  dewly  ward. 

And  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward  : 

O,  why  should  hevenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard  ! 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 
His  place  of  birth  a  solemn  angel  tells 
To  simple  shepherds  keening  v,  atch  by  night; 
They  gladly  hither  haste,  and  by  a  quira 
Of  squadrond  angels  hear  his  carol  sung. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  sil.  J 


Francis.  Ode  to  Valcius. 

SQUALL,  v.  ^       Dut.  Schelle ;    Ger.  Schall, 
Squall,  n.  >  schallen  ;     Sw.  Squcela ;    from 

Squa'lly.         J  the     A.  S.  Giellan,    to    yell, 

ululare,  stridere,  fremere.      See  Squeal. 

To  utter  a  harsh,  shrill  noise,  clamour  or  cry. 
A  squall  of  wind,— a  howling,  roaring,  (rush  or 

gust  of)  wind.      See  Gale  ;  from   which  a.  squall 

differs  in  the  suddenness   of  its  beginning   and 

shortness  of  its  continuance. 

A  squall  seems  to  be  a  cry  at  full  stretch  ;  and 

r.-jualUng  out  (in  Fuller) — stretching  or  sprawling 

Such  walk  with  a  black,  or  a  red  little  cur, 

That  open  will,  quickly,  if  any  thing  stur: 

Then  -■.qitaUvth  ti.e  master,  nr  tiudgeth  away. 

And  after  clog  runneth,  as  last  as  he  may. 

Tusser.  September's  Husbandry. 

The  raven  croaks,  the  carrion  crow  doth  squall, 

The  pye  doth  chatter,  and  the  partridge  call. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

He  [William  Evans]  was  not  onely  what  the  Latines  call 
rompernis,  knocking  his  knees  together,  and  going  out 
iqi:uLi;i,<]  v.  ith  his  feet,  '■"*  - 


Betty  distorts  her  face  with  hideous  squall, 
And  mouth  of  a  foot  wide  begins  to  bawl. 

King.  Little  Mouths. 

Presently  the  wind  shifted  to  the  southward,  and  blew  in 
uch  violent  squalls,  that  we  were  obliged  to  band  our  top- 
ails,  and  reef  our  main-sail — Anson.   Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

The  wind  proved  squally,  and  blew  so  strong  off  shore,. 
hat  we  were  drhen  tun  far  to  the  southward,  to  venture  to- 


Falconer.   The  Shipwreck,  c.  2. 
At  noon  the  gale  was  somewhat  abated,  but  we  had  still 
heavy  squalls.— Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

SQUAME.  ")       It.   Squama,  squamosa;    Lat, 
Squa'moijs.  y  Squama. 
Scaly  ;  or  covered  with  scales, 
10  U 


And  besie  l 
That  i 


SQU 
i  to  tellen  you  tlie  na 


Cnan 


The  ( 


\  sqiiaines, 

ei  Yemana  Tate,  V.  16,220. 
produced, 


r:v  f r  I, 

But  they  d 


SQU 

■  spanpled  star-lip 
at  all  their  eluos  f 


As  to  the  method  how  those  palls  and  balls 
the  most  simple,   and  consequently  the  most  easy  to 
accounted  for,  is  that  in  the  penis  of  oak.  whi-di   rrray 
called  S5«affl(w<-:i!;rii;ii/v  r..|iinil:i  sqiutDi'itu  in  M;.i!pi»h 

Doham.  Vh'j^ico-lW^.ij^.j,  b.  viii.  c,  0.  Note. 

SQUA'NDER,  v.  }        Skinner    suggests    the 

Sqca'nderbr.         fGer.  Versdrvcnden,    dissi- 

pare.       Schu-nidai,   sdiwindcn,  deficere,   perdere, 

may  be  from  the  A.  S.  Wan-ton,  to  diminish,  be 

or  cause  to  be  less,  to  wane. 

To  dissipate  or  disperse  ;   to  scatter,  to  spend. 
To  diminish  wastefully,  profusely  ;    to  lavish. 
The  Duke  of  Savoy,  tho  he  pass  for  one  of  the  princes  o 
Italy,  yet  the  least  part  of  his  territories  lie  there,  beinj 
squander'd  Up  an  tU       [Bt  the  Alps. 

1  Jlotvell,  b.i.  Let.  42 

This  once  select  nation  of  God,  and  the  inhabitants  of  tin 
land  flowing  with  mill;  and  honey,  is  tit-come  now  a  scorn e< 
squmttlreti  people  all  the  earth  over,  being  ever  since  inca 
pable  of  any  coalition  or  reducement  into  one  body  politick 
Id.  Let.  8 
'Tis  madness,  not  frugality,  prepares 
A  vast  excess  of  wealth  tor  squandering  heirs. 

Kiity.  Art  of  Cookery,  Let.  4 


"Who, 

Himself  an  useless  1 
Upon  his  scoundrel  train,  l 
A  drooping  family  of  mode 

Whereas  plenty  and  varier; 
keeping,  makes  them  wanton 
from  the  beginning  to  be  squ< 


Che 


>  Hermes. 


Then  did  a  sharped  spyre  of  diamond  bright, 
Ten  feete  each  w.iv  in  square,  appeare  to  niee, 
Justly  proportion'd  up  unto  his  hight, 
So  far  as  archer  might  his  level  see. 

Spenser.   Visions  of  Bella//. 

I  professe 

My  selfc  an  enemy  to  all  other  ioyes, 

Whirl,  tin.-  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses, 

And  iinde  I  am  alone  felicitate 

In  your  deere  highnesse  loue. 


SQU 

KingEdward  the  second  gaue  strict  commandement  totlie 

citizens  to  build  theabbeie  they  r.rzed  :  saieug,  that  3lthnn»h 
lawes  were  squalled  in  warre,  yet  notwithstanding  they 
ought  to  he  reuiued  in  peace. 

Holtnslied.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.S. 

Therefore  j 
postures  upor 
"--usting  f  ' 


ambush  to  wait  when  any  man  fnr  hi-  pleasure  would  swim 
and  bath  himselfe,  that  so  lie  might  surprise  them. 

Holland.   1'linie,  b.  i*.  0.  44. 


-  Him  there  they  found 


Locke.  Of  Education,  §  130. 
But  the  reign  of  false  and  squandering  policy  has  lasted 
long,  ■'  lasts  still,  and  will  finally  compleat  our  ruin. 

Boiingbroke.  On  History,  Let.  S. 


And  such  expend?     is 
And  inn. tiri_-s  the  lil.'i 

And  vicious  pleasures. 


pinches  parents  blue, 
it  of  idle  sports 


Cowper.  Task, 


pottion.- 
Forest 


I  sav,  both  beni:;  put  tngc!l 
nent'of  the  ancient  gentry, 
-Fuller.    Worthies  of  Engta, 


Assaying  by  his  de\  ihs 
The  organs  of  her  fanei 
Illusions  as  he  list,  pha 


;  of  Eve 
,  and  with  ihem  forge 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 


By  this  unreasonable  custom  they  do  in  a  manner  lose 
the  use  of  their  feet,  and  instead  .d'  going  tliey  only  stumble 
about  their  houses,  and  presently  squat  down  on  their 
again,  being,  as  it  were,  cnlrried  in  sating  all  days 
ves.— Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1GS7. 


>  by  the  squire,  neighbour, 

ible. 

!  Talc  of  a  Tub,  Act  iv.  sc. 


Fur  ,,n  ..Id 


..1,1  d, 


l  groweth  in  he i    ht  and  length  until 
yeares  of  age;  then  beginneth    he 

111  .■•e.iee'ev.,;.-//.  lidud.    P/uiic,  b. 


D.  XI.  C.  37. 
is  there  no  young 


ou,  who  is  his  companion  ? 

that  will   make  a  vovage  with  him  to  ll 

■spiare.  Much  Adae  about  Nothing.  Act  i.  sc. 

aculeate  much,  that  to  the  well  governing 
ring  fit  Laws  for  it,  and  keeping  it  in  go. 
ure  and  humour  of  that  people  should  1 


ogether  improper; 


as  swiftness  of  i 


L'uke.   Hum.  Vnderst.  h. 


SQUARE,  v.~\       Sometimes  written  Squire. 

Square,  n.         I   Pr.Esquierre,  a.  squaremWe ;  Fr. 

Squa'rrness.     /  E^quarre.  esquurier  ;    It.  Squd- 

Sqt'a'rer.  J  dro,  squadrare ;    Sp. Eiquudra, 

esquadrar  ,■  Lat.  Quadrnre,  from  Qiiatuor,  i.  e. 
Karepa  for  Kai-tTepa,  (without  the  aspirate  anion; 
the  iEolians, )  when  they  had  said  or  counted, — 
Unum,  allerum,  tria  ;  pro  quarto  dixere,  W  alle- 
rum,  (Sen/,  de  Cans.  e.  28. )      Square  is — 

A  space  enclosed  within  four  sides  ;  four  equal 
sides  at  right  angles  to  each  other:  then  applied 
to — equality;  equal  portion  or  proportion,  equal 
measurement;  regularity,  rule,  conformity  or 
adaptation  to  rule.     To  square,  (met.) — 

To  admeasure,  to  apportion,  to  regulate;  to 
conform,  to  adapt,  to  accommodate,  to  suit, 

To  square  is  also,  consequentially,  to  broaden  ; 
to  set  out  broadly,  in  a  position  or  attitude  of 
offence  or  defence,  (se  qnarrer,)  of  defiance  ;  to 
put  on,  to  take  or  assume  a  hostile  position  or 
appearance  ;  to  confront  hostilely ;  to  oppose, 
resist,  withstand. 

— — —  And  contrevede  the  compas 
And  cast  out  by  squire,  bothe  lyne  and  ' 
Piers 
Tho  gan  I  go  full  great  pass 

The  closing  of  the  square  wall  — Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

The  prentyse  that  hewyth  the  rowgh  stone, 

And  btyngeth  it  to  square,  with  harde  strukes  anil  many. 
Fuhijin.  C/nunijcie,  p.  3.  Prol. 

And  when  he  gave  me  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  he 
said  he  had  oft-"  squwed  with  me,  but  he  loved  me  never 

Stale  Trials    Gardiner.  5  Edu>    ('/.'an.  1531. 

She  increased  thorough  their  friendship  in  power  and 


Holinshcd.   Historic  of  England,  1).  iv.  c.  8. 

By  that  same  river  linking  under  greene, 
Eftsoones  he  gins  to  fashion  forth  a  place; 
And.  squaring  it  in  euinpasse  well  heseene, 

There  nlottelb.  out  a  tombe  by  measured  space. 

Spenser.  Virgil.  Gnat. 


Lo:  an  astrologer,  with  fi 
l.rjueh  and  neglected,  wil 
Pores  round  his  cell  for  u 
And  decks  the  wall  with  t 


It[c. 


SQUASH.n.  ^       i.  e.  Quash,  (qv.)     Fr.Quas- 

Squash,  v.         >  seur.  a  squasher.    SeeSQtEEZE. 

Sijca'siieii.  J  Squash,  in  Shakespeare,  is 
applied  (met.)  to  a  soft,  infirm  being,  easily 
squeezed,  compressed,  crushed :  in  Boyle — to  a 
bumpkin  of  the  same  nature :  in  Swift — to  the  noise 
made  by  falling  into  water ;  the  dash  or  splash. 

"  Escraseur,  a  crusher,  squasher,  or  beater  of 
things  flat  by  hard  pressing  them,"  (Cotgrave.) 

There  is  an'unhappie  bird  called  /Esalon,  and  hut  little 
withall  ;   let  will  she  squash  and  hrcake  the  raven's  egges. 
Holland.  Plinic,  b.  x.  c.  74. 

How  like  (me  thought)  I  then  was  to  this  kernell, 
This  squash,  this  gentleman. 

Shakespeare.   The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  i.  8C.  2. 


idig. 


louder  to  I 


n  put  almost  It- vet  with  the  surface  of  the  gi.irmd, 
i  it  a  selected  seed  lie  had  hefnre  received  from 
purpose,  of  squash,  which  is  an  Indian  kind  <if 
it  crews  apace  ;  this  seed  I  ordered  him  tu  water 
in  or  spring  water. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  41)4. 

ras  stopped  by  a  terrible  squash  that  sounded 
y  eats  than  the  cataract  nf  Niagara. 

Suufl.  Gulliver.  Brohdignag,  c.  S. 

SQUAT,  v.  )    It.  Qurtt.o, sf/Ko««,—husht, close, 

Squat,  n.  (still,  lurking.  Acquatlare.  to  hide 
or  squat  as  a  hare  tloth,  (1'lorio.)  Perhaps,  says 
Skinner,  from  the  Lat.  Quietus.  Menage, — from 
the  Lat.  Capture,  borrowed  from  the  cowering 
posture  of  bird-catchers. 

Skinner  thinks  squat,  applied  to  any  thing 
short,  broad,  sturdy"  is  squared,  from  quadralus. 
Tlicr..  seems  little  occasion  for  twd  words. 

Cm'.'  i ..' j..  -1  .u  -.  t...  tifially  applied  to  the 
posture  described  by  Dumpier  and  Cooke. 

Consequentially,— short,  broad. 
1802 


She  placed  them  in  a  heap,  laid  over  them  a  handful  of 
green  celery,  and  over  that  a  cotrrse  mat.  and  then  equalled 
herself  dowo,  on  her  heels,  on  the  top  of  all. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 

SQUEAK,  v.  ~\       To   souer,*,  and   to  quahr, 
SottEAK,  n.         >  (like  a  duck,)  and  also  the  It. 
Sque'aktng,  n.  )   Squittire,  to  squeal;  or  try  ;ts 
a  parrot,  Skinner  thinks  are  all  formed  from  the 
sound.      The  Siv.  Squ-ceha.  Hire  suggests  may  be 
from  the  A.  S.  Swaq-an,  sonare,  tinnire, — 
To  utter  a  sharp,' shrill  sound. 
And  thus  I  sing,  when  pleasant  spring  begins, 
Like  Fhilomene,  since  euert  mtieling  byrd, 
\Vhieh  squeaketh  Inude.  shah  nener  triumph  so, 
As  though  my  muze  were  mute  and  <lur>l  not  sing. 

Gascuigiie.   The  Steele  Glat. 
And  be  content,  that  some  lewd  sqneukina  crier. 
Well  pleas-.!  with  one  lean  threa  : -Pare  gloat  for  hire  j 
May  like  a  devil  roar  thr.utgh  e.crv  street, 
And  gall  the  finder's  conscience,  if  they  meet. 

Donne.  Elegg  upon  the  L->ss  of  Ins  Mistress's  Chain. 


kind,  as  this  ppwerfnl 
rnagick  of  a  pensive  arrd  complaining  soul  in  the  bitterness 

of  its  afilictiou  attracts  the  aid  i. f  these  nv  ei-.iliiei.uis  v|H i  its. 
More.   Anlidule  against  Aflieisia.  b.  ili.  C.  14. 
Pies,  crows,  and  daws,  poetick  presents  bring  ; 
You  say  they  squeak,  but  they  "  ill  swear  they  sing. 

Drijdcn.  Persius,  Sat.  I.  Proi. 
Bartering  his  venal  wit  for  sums  of  gold. 
He  east  himself  into  the  saint  like  mould; 
Groau'd,  si;;h'd.  and  prai'.t.  while  godliness  was  gain, 
The  loudest  bagpipe  of  lire  squeaking  train. 

Id.  The  Medal. 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  bogs, 
In  panic  horrour  of  pursuing  dogs  ; 
With  many  a  deadly  e'rinit  and  duleful  squeak. 
Poor  swine,  as  if  their  pictlv  hearts  would  break. 

Id.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 
The  mimic  took  his  usual  station. 
And  squcak'd  with  general  admiration. — Smart.   The  Pig 

SQUEAL.      See  Squall.      Squeal  seems  ap- 
plied to  a  noise  or  cry  less  loud  than  squall. 
Horssesdo  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  grone. 

And  ghosts  did  shrieke  alio  w;/,ee'e  about  the  streets. 

O  Caesar,  these  thines  aie  h-wuid  all  vse, 

And  I  do  feare  Ihem.— Shales   Julius  Cesar,  Act  ii.  SC.  2. 


Hark,  from  aloft  his  tottur'd  cat-^ut  squeals. 


Habbinol. 
Te'r,  No.  IS. 


SQUE'AMISH. 

SQCE'AMtsltNFSS.    }  * 

Soi't'AMors. 

The  firih  statute 

If  that  a  thought  would  rene  me  of  my  slepe  : 

Nor  of  a  sight  to  be  ouer  tyaemovt. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  LotlC. 


SQU 

Yet  for  countenance  sake,  lie  seemed  very  squeamish,  In 
respect  of  the  charge  he  had  of  the  princess  Pamela. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 
Fast  by  her  side  a  listless  maiden  pin'd, 
With  aching  lic:ul,  ;vn\  xim  ,mir.h  he  ni  -(-burnings; 
Pale,  bloaied.ruhi.  ^h,s,,.;n\l  ,<,  hat..-  mankind, 
YetloVdmse.  retail  Cm  hidden  things. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  C.  1. 

Nor  let  your  unw'ip'd  hnmU  hesnnjar  j  "ur  face; 
Lesti 


SQU 


:  suspect  you  were  in  pi  t 

If  I  durst  think  my  actions  fit  I 
Ml  you,  that  1  have  been  so  f 
sqiieanii^iiness,  that  one  of  the  pi 


at  one  of  the  philosophical 
winch  1  have  been  gathering  experiments  is  of  the  nature 
and  use  of  dungs.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  14. 

This  poor  fellow  must  have  suffered  far  greater  distress 

than  the  other  slr.-rceler;  not  only  as  having  been  lost  a 
longer  time,  but  as  we  ioiind  lie  was  too  i.queamish  to  drink 
turtle's  blood  —Oc.it.  Third  Voyage,   b.  iii.  c.  10. 

And  [he]  would  likewise,  where  it  were  necessary,  bear 

any  filthy  discourse,  noisome  smell,  or  hastiness  besmearing 
him,  WitltOUt  squ   unuskuess  01'  offence  to  his  delicacy. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  31. 


SQUE'ASY. 
Sque'asiness. 


.e.  queasy,  (qv.) 


A  squensiness  and  rising  up  of  the  heart  against  any 
mean,  vulgar  ortneclKinical  condition  ofmen;  abhorring  the 
foul  clothes  and  rags  of  a  beggar,  as  of  some  venomous 
beast. — Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  CH. 

In  squeasy  stomacks  honey  turns  to  gall.— Drtjden 

SQUEEZE,!,'.^  A.S.  Cwysan,  terere,  con- 
Squeeze,  n.  V  terere,  contundere,  premere, 
Squee'zing,  n.    J  elidere, — to  crush,  to  bruise, 

to  squise,  to  burst  asunder,  ( Somner. ) 

To  press,  to  compress;    to  oppress,   to   bear 

heavily  or  oppressively  upon. 
On  a  certeine  night  he  [Richard  de  Hauerings]  imagined 


World.    II 


e  whole 
re  world, 


departed  with  the  whole  suhs 

]oZfl.*-IIotinshcd.   Description  e/  Ireland,  c.  5. 

Now  when  they  purposed  to  squize  out  the  grapes,  they 
lid  certain  lids  or  planks  thereupon. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  01. 


VVliich  similitude  of  theirs  notwithstanding,  they  would 
lot  have  to  he  squeezed  or  pressed  hard. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  581. 

Refresh'd  with  heat,  the  ladies  sought  around 
For  virtuous  herbs,  which  etthcr'd  from  the  ground 
Thev  .o/""~V  the  juice,  ami  cooling  ointment  made, 
Which  on  their  sun-burnt  cheeks  and  their  chant   skins 
they  laid.  Drtjden.   The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

I 

Archimedes, 

■ These  among, 

A  subtil  artist  stands   with  wondrous  bag 
That  hears  imprison'd  winds,  (of  gentler  sort 
Than  those,  which  erst  Laertes'  son  enclos'd.) 
Feaceful  they  sleep  ;  brrt  let  the  tuneful  squeeze 
Of  labouring  eihow  rouze  them,  out  they  fly 

Melodious,  an  '  iits  charm. 

/.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

"While  we  lay  in  the  calms  we  raught  several  gTeat  sharks, 

sometimes  2  or  3  in  a  day,  and  eat  them  all,  boyling  and 

squeeziny  them    dry.  aoil  then  slewing  them    with  vinegar, 

pepper,  &c.  for  we  had  but  little  flesh  aboard. 

Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1CS3. 


They  agreed  also  to  suppress  the 

ones 'or    toads,    or]    Sfwcncs.   in 
Jhich  the  drearl  of  ioi| 


against  therr 
Here  Halt' 


,  eldest 


mention  of  those  [loyal 
favour  of  the  emperor, 
il  squeezed  out  of  many 

Spirit  of  Despotism,  Note. 


The  private  squeeze,  the  le' 

Churchill.   The  Duellist,  b.  iii. 
SQUELCH,  v.  >      Perhaps  formed  upon  the 
Squelch,  n.        f  A.  S.  Curll-an,  to  quell,— 
To  subdue,  to  beat  down,  to  crush, 


Clo.  Oh  'twas  your  luck  and  mine  to  he  sq-. 
Has  stamp'd  mv  very  puddings  into  pancakes. 

Beauni.  Sc  Fle.leh.  The  Nice  Valour,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
He  tore  the  earth,  which  he  had  sav'd 
From  squelcli  of  knidlit,  and  srorur'it  and  rav'd, 


hit  Ralpho  (who  had  i 


Di.  Why  sir:  they'l  flea  him,  and  make  church  bucket* 
Dn's  skin  to  squench  rebellion,  then  clap  a  rivet  in's  sconce, 
and  hang  him  for  a  sign. 

Beaurn.  <S'  F letch.  Pkilaslcr,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 

SQUIB.  Squibs,  ignes  missiles,  from  the 
Ger.  Schiebcn,  to  shove,  to  thrust  or  force  for- 
ward, to  propel,  to  project,  (Skinner.)  See 
Shaft.  Wachter  says — the  n.  Scheibe  is  applied 
to  various  things  that  may  be  easily  moved. 

Any   thing-  thrown  ;    a  missile  firework ;    any 
thing  emitted  or  projected,  a  flash,  a  spark;  (met.) 
a  flash  of  humour ;  a  lampoon,  a  slight  satire ;  a 
flashy  person,  one  of  mere  noise. 
Its  an  hard  case,  when  men  of  good  deserving 
Must  either  driven  be  perforce  to  sterving, 
Or  asked  for  their  pas  by  everic  squib, 
Th.it  li0t  at  will  them  to  revile  or  snib. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubbcrd's  Tate. 
John.  They  say  ho  can  raise  devils,— 
Can  he  make  'em 

Tell  truth  loo,  when  he  1ms  rais'd  'em:  for  believe  it, 
These  devils  are  the  lyingst  rascals. 
Fred.  He  can  compel  'em. 
John.   With  what  !  can  he 
Tye  snails  in  their  tails,  and  fire  the  truth  out? 

Bcaum.  &  Flelcli.   ThcChances,  Act  V.  sc.2. 


SQFJ 

Schuin, — wry,  oblique.  Schuinen, — to  cut  awry, 
Schuins, — sloping',  wry,  not  strait."  The  A.S. 
Scuniim,  ascunian,  to  shun,  is  probably  the  root 
of  all. 

Looking  in  one  line  of  direction,  and  going  in 
another,  as  if  wishing  to  shun;  looking  indirectly, 
awry,  obliquely. 

Squint,  n.  is  in  common  use. 
fowle  and  filthy  i 


i  phrase  of  the 

Taller,  No.  S8. 
Knows  every  prince  in  Europe's  face, 

And  travels  not, 


With 


uded, 


coed, 


tru.  j-learclgrorue.  t  ten-  ure  .   on  have  a  squint  eye, 
Areede  uprightly,  who  has  the  vreuriie. 

Id.   The  .'.t.i.locii  Calender.  August. 
Hut  as  although  a  squi;l  left-hand,  dross 

B'  ungracious,  yet  we  cannot  want  that  hand. 

Donne.   Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 
Lear.   I  remember  Ihine  eyes  well  enough  :   dost  thou 
squiny  at  me? — Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iv.  so.  6. 

"  My  household  curse,  my  lawful  plague,  the  spy 
Of  Jove's  designs,  his  other ',/.,. .    ,y  or  e  ! 
Why  [his  vain  prying,  and  for  what  avail?" 

Dnjiieii.  Uomer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
You  tell  me  that  you  apprehend 
My  verse  may  touchy  forks  offend. 


lnpru.h 


ink 


la,,.   The  A..: 


The  making  and  ! 
throwing  them  about 
danger  that  may  ensu 
declared  to  be  a  com 
III.  c.  7.  and  therefor 


Swift.  To 
ing  of  fire 


i  Earl  of  Pelerborow. 


SQUILL.       ■)       Fr.  Squilte. ;   It.  Squilla  ;   Lat. 
Squi'llitick.  j  Scilla  ;  Gr.  SinAivn. 
These   sqnilles  or  sea-onions  grow  in  exceeding  great 
abundance  within  tire  Release  Islands  and  L.husus,  as  also 
throughout  all  Spaine.—  Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xix.  c.  5. 

A  decoction  of  this  kind  of  worms  sodden  in  squiiliiiekc 
Vinegre.— Id.  lb.  b.  xxx.  c.  3. 

Others  give  the  spleene  of  a  young  whelpe  hut  two  daies 
old,  in  squilliiick  vinegre,  to  the  patient.— Id.  lb.  c.  6. 

SQUI'NANCY.  ^       Fr.  Squinance s   It.  Sqni- 

Squi'nance.  V  nanzia  ;      Sp.  Esquinanria  ; 

Squi'nsie.  J   Lat.    Synanche ;      Gr.  2w- 

ayxv,  (o-vu,  and  aryxof,  to  strangle.)  Also  written 
Quinsy,  (qv.) 

Beeing  tempered  with  hnnie  and  old  oile,  and  so  reduced 
into  a  thin  ointment  or  liniment,  it  cnrctli  the  squinancie, 
and  such  diseases  incident  to  the  windpipes. 


»■'.  App. 
icr,  which 
ed   to  the 


771, 


SQUIRE,  n.\       See  Esquire.     Fr.  Esaui/c  r ; 

Squire,  v.        I  It.  Scudiere ,-  Sp.Escudno  ,  Lat. 

Squi'ry.  f  Scudtjir  or  sattifcr,  from  scu- 

Squi'erly.      J  turn,   a  shield,   and    geiere,   or 
ferre,  to  wear  or  bear. 

Aniowe  &  Normundie  alle  holy  he  held, 
OI'Gascnync  the  sere,  none  Lowed  vnto  his  scheld. 
Ilk  a  knyght  .V  .jiuov,  elcrl.es  were  to  him  sworn. 

It.  Brunne,  p.  128 
Ne  erle,  ne  baron,  ne  knyght,  ne  squiere.—Id.  p.  261. 

William  of  Lyndeseie  &  Ion  le  fitz  Robert!, 

Sir  Lucas  of  Tame,  thise  grete  ther  misferd, 

&  alle  ther  squierie,  Sc  other  that  with  tham  nam, 

Alle  drenkled  thorgh  folic,  &  faut  of  wisdam.— Id.  p.  241. 


;  bonde. — Piers  Ptouhman,  p.l 


Rot  r 


laughing  at  his  fine  excuse,  told  him,  that 

it  was  no  squ/iiuiiee  tioil  lo'.d  stopped  Lis  v.  cs.  II  that   oiido', 
as  he  would  make  them  believe. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  70S. 

But  some  men  will  never  be  cured  without  a  cancer  or  a 
squinsie.—Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  23. 

SQLTINT,  «.  1  And  Asquint,  are  perhaps 
Squint,  adj.  I  the  same  word  as  Askant, 
Squi'nteb.  >  ashaunce,  of  which  Tooke  says, 

Squi'nting,  n.  [  — "  probably  the  participles 
Squi'ny.  )  Asckuined,  aschuins ;  in  Dut. 

1803 


Upon  this  dance,  amonges  otht 
Danced  a  squier  before  Dorigei 
That  fresher  was  and  jolier  of  a 


And  for  he  socio  <■/>:  roe  Loth  up  and  doun, 

lit.  The  II  ij  <>f  Bullies  Pt  oliyue,  v.  bSS5. 
The  ushers  and  the  squierie  ben  gon, 
The  spices  and  the  win  is  come  anon. 

Id.  The  Squieres  Tale,  V.  10,607. 
About  his  necke  he  bare  a  Bible,' 

And  .u/uierh/  forth  gan  he  gon, 


Hehadoftrea 

It  was  nedefu 

against  them  wa 


orient.—  /./.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
cm  within  to  make  good  defe.ee,  / 
lure  of  chyvalry  and  squi.ru. 
Fnisuir't.  Ci  wtjtlr,  vul.  ii.  c.  17 


SQU 


He  by  the  am  n.  a-raulds  and 

rmes:  giueth  to  him  his  lieires  these  and  these  urines: 
rtiich  being  done.  I  think  he  may  be  called  a  squire,  for  he 
eareth  euer  after  those  armes. 

Smith.   Commonwealth,  b.  i.  c.  20.   I 


The  morning  came  wfcen  n 
Who  long  had  maik'd  her  a 
And  destin'd  all  the  treasui 
A  gift  to  his,  expecting  fair. 


:-yards,  play-houses  pageants,  | 


tmo.   From  squir 
I  all  such  puhliqne  places 
Chorus.  Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

B.Jtmson.  Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  V.  t 


!  the  worthless  prize  away.— Cowper.  A  Fable. 


STA 

I      'Whan  thij  was  set  tc  ttnbUil,  &  pes  rrierl  on  hit, 
I      Henry  the  gong  kyng  gedc  to  Kormunilie. 

R   Brunne,  p.  133. 
Therrnr  rightfulnesse  is  of  Hie  feitli,  that  tii  grace  bihecst 
be  stable  to  ech  seed. —  IVtctif.  Rnmnyns,  c.  i. 

Ilei   dwelliden    slabli  with  no  wille  in  tile 


This 


Has  your  young  sanctity  done  railing 
your  innocent  'squire  :  do  you  see  thi 
ing script  ?  do  you  know  from  whence 
mm.  «•  FMch.  A  Wife  for  a  Moneth, 
ring  on  the  ground 


Chaucer.   The  Persones  Tale. 


Ttie  squire,  who  saw  , 

His  prostrate  master, 

His  hack  scarce  turn'd,  the  Pelian  javelin  gor'd, 

And  stretch'd  the  servant  o'er  his  dying  lord. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad, 


SQUIRR, 
Squirt,  h. 
Squirt,  v. 
Squi'rter. 


The  origin  of  this  word  must 
r  be  the  A.  S.  Sci/r-an,  to  cut,  to 
'divide.  See  Shire,  Sheer. 
To  squir,  is  to  scur, — to  cut 
along,  to  cause  to  cwf  along ;  to  move  as  any  thing- 
culling  through  the  air  ;   (to  shoot,  sheer  away.) 

Squirt  (squirred,  sqitir'd,  squirt) — is  that  which 
Is  scurred  or  sent  cutting  along.  To  squirt,  (formed 
upon  the  n.) — 

To  send,  to  cast,  to  eject, — (cutting  through, 
dividing  the  air.) 

A  squirt,  (the  instrument) — that  which  casts, 
ejects,  &c. 

If  a  man  he  never  so  'apt  to  shoote.  nor  never  so  well 
taughte  in  his  youth  to  shoote.  yet  if  he  geve  it  over,  and 
not  use  to  shoote.  truly  when  he  shall  he  eylher  compelled 
in  warre  time  for  his  countrys  sake,  or  else  provoked  at 
home  for  his  pleasure  sake,  to  faule  to  his  bowe  :  he  shall 
become  of  a  fayre  archer,  a  starke  squi/rler  and  dribber. 

Aschum.  Toxophilus,  b.  i. 
And  [I  judge  therefore  the  likeliest  way  to  hp]  the  watring 
of  those  lumps  of  dung,  with  squirti  of  an  infusion  of  the 
medicine  in  dunged  water,  once  in  three  or  four  dayes. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Hist.  §500. 
Quoth  warlike  Warwickshire,  •  I'll  bind  the  sturdv  bear.' 
Quoth  Wor'stershire  again,  '  And  I  will  squirt  the  pear.' 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbwn,  s.  23. 

The  like  devise  to  this,  namely  of  clystres,  we  learned 

first  of  a  foule  in  the  same  ^Egypt,  which  is  called  Ibis  (or 

the  black  storke  )    This  bird  having  a  crooked  and  hooked 

syringe  or  pipe,  to  squirt  water 


into  that  part,  whereby 

the  doung  and  excrements  of  meat, 

cleanseth  her  bodie.— Holland.  Plinie, 


that  1 


cal. 


For  once  a  squut  was  rais'd  in   Windsor  wall. 

Duke.  Ep.  to  Mr.  Otway. 
The  squirters  were  at  it  with  their  kennel  water,  for  they 
rere  mad  for  the  loss  of  their  bubble. — Arbuthnot. 
One  single  red  coat  centinel 
Outcharm'd  the  magic  of  the  spell, 
And,  with  his  squirt-fire,  could  disperse 
"Whole  troops  with  chapter  rais'd  and  verse. 

Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 
But  when  they  have  bespatter'd  all  they  may. 
The  statesman  throws  his  filthv  squirts  away  ! 

Young.  To  Mr. Pope,  Ep.  1. 
We  took  a  turn  or  two  more,  when,  to  mv  great  ,urpriae, 


the  Thames,  and  with  great  sedateness  in  his  look! 
the  pebble,  he  had  before  found,  in  his  fob. 

Spectator,  No.  77. 
SQUI'RREL.       Fr.  Escurieu,    ecurctil,    from 
Lat.  Sriurialus,  dim.  of  sciurus  .-   Gr.  2«ioupos,  from 
cricm,  a  shade,  and  ovpa,  the  tail.      See  the  quo- 
tation from  Plinie. 


SQUI'TTER-BREACH.    A  Jim.  formed  from     temple.  &  i.r 
the  A.  S.  Sct/l-an,  to  shoot,  to  throw.  j  ">'•>  ■"'  outiaie  \exuUal\o\  and  symple 

That  in  ther  Constance,  that  is  ,/"/,/, 
:his  shuld  be  in  herte  by  stedfast  feilh 

STAB,  v.  -\       Skinner  says.-perhaps  from  the    Sn.b™iDB> il>chere 

Stab,  n.      V  Dut.  Slaven,  to  fix,  or  from   the  _. 

Sta'bdbr.   /  Ger.  Slab,   baculus,    (a   stave   or        ,.  ^^^MnT.^tetad  ..„., 
staff.)     The  A.  S.  Slaf-sword  ;    Dut.  Staf-sweerd,        Certain  of  dayes  and  duration 
sica-rlolon,    a  slaff'e   with   a  sword  within  it.      A        To  all  that  are  engendred  in  this  place." 
staff-sword,  (as  Verstegan  renders  it,)  saying,  that  ,  la   Tl" *»'«*'«  T"'e- 

it  was  a  short  spear  or  javelin,  the  iron  whereof  I      WUte  then  not  well  that  all  the 
was  long,  and  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a 
blade,  ( Soniner. ) 

A  stab,  seems  to  be — 

The  wound  inflicted  (by  a  slaffsword,  or)  by  a 
short,  piercing,  weapon  or  instrument;  a  keen, 
iercing,  blow  or  wound. 


and  by  God  ordeined  and 

If  it  [pitee]  be  medled  with  justice, 
Thei  two  remenen  all  vice. 
And  ben  of  vertne  most  vailable 


That  , 


;ome,  false,  fleeting,  periur'd  Clarence, 

>  nit  in  the  field  l.y  Tewkesbury: 

'  Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  i. 


Whit.  Speak  Captaine 
Lieu.  First  let  ntv  v.oi 
Suf.  Base  slaue,  thy  i 


Id.  2  PI.  He.  VI.  Act  i 


Shakespeare.  Rich.  III. 
Here  lay  Duncan, 


Before  thy  face  be  s 


npforte  that  I  can  pretende, 

[  are  eajtle,  shall  wythout  ende 

t  all  in  fere—  Id.  Pa.  102. 


leame  therof  &  gitie 
maudeth  eueri  ma  t 
stronge  pyiler  of  tro 


vastl'ull  enti- 


is  golden  blood, 

'-Id.  Macbeth,  Act  ii.' 


But  issues,  ere  the  fight,  his  dread  command, 

That  slines  afar,  and  poinards  hand  to  hand. 

Be  hanish'd  from  the  field  ;  that  none  shall  dare 

With  shortned  sword  to  slab  in  closer  war. 

Dryden.  Palamon  #  Arcite, 

The  Indian! 
of  them,  as  tl 
the  gangways 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  3.  p.  41. 

And  [Pope]  is  called  "  a  lurking  waylaying  coward;  and 
a  sim.bir  in  the  dark."— Pope.  Dunciad.  b.  i.  Note. 

Critics  of  old,  a  manly  liberal  race, 
Approv'd  or  censur'd  Willi  an  open  face: 
Boldly  pursu'd  the  free  decisive  task. 


:  scrjpmre 
lat  great  I 


rv  learnyngof  ye  true  vnder- 
T.  More.    IVorkes,  p.  1165. 


Sly  nature,  is  suhuect  vnto  corruption  and  voide  of  all 
stablenesse. — Fryth.   IVorkes,  p.  S3. 

This  is  a  doubtie  kind  of  accusation,  which  they  vrge 
against  me,  wherein  they  are  slat  f,  ,1  and  mired  at  my  first 
deniall.—  Holinshcd.  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  an.  1524. 


for 


%  or  > 


Lloyd.  Bpislle  to  C.  Churchill. 

But  there  is  one  species  of  uiansl an  alitor  which  is  punished 

as  murder,  the  benefit  of  clergy  being  taken  awn-,  from  it 

by  statute  ,-  namely,  the  offence  of  mortally  stabbing  another, 

though  done  upon  sudden  provocation. 

Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  14. 


Blacks! 


Thinking  this  [the  bare  title  of  Christians]  suffici, 
forced  thenf  off     their  soules  health,  and  the  slnblishmevl of 

of  which  kind  of  profession,  the  holn-  scriptures  of  God  can 
in  no  wise  like  or  allow.— Id.  Description  of  Brilaine,  c.  9. 

First  hauing  followed  ore  the  stable  ground, 

Vnto  the  deepe  profound. 

My  course  I  next  did  hold, 

In  hope  the  truth  t'vnfold. — Stirling.  Aurora,  Son.  3. 

But  lightly  treading  thereupon,  doth  shift. 
Out  of  the  boa  his  cumher'd  feet  to  lift, 
When  they  the  peril  that  do  not  forecast, 
In  the  stiff  mud  are  quickly  stabled  fast. 

Drayton.  The  Moon-Calf. 
My  weake  estate  to  stablish  come  thou  art, 
vne  againe  in  time  renew, 


STA'BLE,  adj.  "\         Fr. Stable  ,-  It. Stabile  ■  Pp. 

Sta'ble,  n.  Estable ,-    Lat.  Slabilis,  from 

Sta'bleness.        j  sifark  to  stand,  (the  passive 

Sta'blish,  v.        V  termination  used  actively.)       on.e, 
Sta'bi.isiiment.   I       That  can  or  may  stand,  or  I  thi,,i 

Stabi'ument.  stay;    steady  or   steadfast;        Ai 

Stabi'litv.         J  strong  to  stand;    standing,     1ues 


■  firmly  ;   confirmed,  fixed, 


There  inijht  i 


From  bough  to  bough  alway  leping  —  Chaucer.  R.  oflhe  } 


from  their  nes 


Or  wanton  squir,  els  in  the 
Spen 

The  sijitirr'ih  also  foresee  a 


\aturc,  b,  v.  c.  i. 


hem  for  the  ! 


of  God,  that  heo  I 


'ichc  holde  togedere,  to  saue  that  lond. 

2%  p.  123. 
?e  nhlifth  licrte  pod.  thys  noble  nede  to  do, 
t  Imnden  holdeth  up  to  God,  &  goure  thogt, 

IC&tbat  ±x  he  h^liie  •.]■■  riMjt. 
Id.  p.  455. 
In  the  forest  of  Drne  to  padere  snne  hii  come, 
He  &  Sire  Jon  Gut. ml,  \-  ■./„/,/,.  mnseil  nome. 
To  holde  aze  Sir  Simonil  stabtichr,  hii  were  at  on. 

Id.  p.  551. 
Whan  this  thinp  was  prant,  Henrv  rircd  disceite, 
He  wild,  that  his  conant  v\eie  holdeu  stable  t  streite. 

Ji.  Urunnc,  p.  139. 
IBM 


Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovhgne,  b.  X.  8.  53, 
Imparting  to  each  part  due  strength  and  'stah/h-hment. 

P.  Fletcher.   The  Purple  Island,  c.  2. 

God  (saith  he)  is  the  prince  and  ruler  over  all.  nUvnyps 
movable,  like  to  himself,  but   unlike  to  every 
g  else.— Cudworth.   Intellectual  System,   p.  393. 

And  this  very  observation  will  give  good  light  in  our 
and  disputes  :  and  I  give  my  instance  in  episcopal 
government,  which  hath  been  of  so  lasting  an  abode,  of  so 
long  a  blessing,  bath  it>  firmament  liv  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  hath  been  bussed  l»\  the  issues  of  that  stubiti- 
merit.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol  iii.  Ser.  6. 

"Whi.-h  number  [eiplu]  being  the  first  cube,  is  a  fit  hiero- 

plypbick  of  (he  sttthilihj  of  tint  government  made  with  the 

More.  Defence  of  th6  Philos.  Cabbala,  App. 
The  king-becoming  graces. 


1  haue  no  rellish  of  i hem. 

Shahupiare.  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  se.  Z. 
He  perfect,  stable;  but  imperfect  we. 
Subject  to  chanye,  and  diflV-i  t  n  t  in  degree. 

Dryden.  Palamon  $  Arcite.  b.  iii. 
The  highest  possible   '■■■,!,,;■:■!   is   in  be  absolutely  inde- 
per.dant.  absolutely  uncaused  :   ibis  is  the  strongest  security 
against  all  possible  chances  nr  failures. 

Waterlund.  Works,  vol.  iv  f,  i. 


STA 

The  church,  to  -which  our  Lord  premises  stnbi 

aised  by  himself,  as  llie  master-builder. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol. 

STABLE,  n.  }       Fr.  Estable :  It.  Stl 
Sta'ble.  v.         {  Establia ;     Lat.    Slabulu 


rA'BCE.  v.        I  Esta61 

rA'm.iNG,  n.     |  slando 

fA'BLEEESS.      J  A.  : 

e,  &c.,  or  a  place  w 


Handing    or  station    for     ' 
here  cattle  stand.     See  I 


STA 

First  set  if  well  fenced,  ere  hewers  begin,  _ 

Tusser.   Husbandry,  April. 
Leave  growing  Tor  studies,  the  likest  and  best, 
Though  seller  and  buyer  dispatched  the  rest.  Id.  lb. 

For  it  is  commonlie  seene  that  those  yopfig  s/addlcs  which 
ve  leaue  standing  :it  on.-  &  twcntie  yeeres  fait,  are  vsuallie 
it  the  next  sale  cut  downe. 

Hulinsked,  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.22. 

Like  to  coppice  woods,  that  if  you  leaue  in  them  s1  addles 


that  hous  of  Malmeshury,  that  an  old  hous  wa 

id  homlreil  j;it  and  sfitftity  vrerd  ther  byuore, 

■lade  yt  stable  to  ys  hois,  at  yt  wen.-  aile  \ mlun 

R.  Gloucester, 


For  whan  the  great  stede 

Is  stole,  than  he  taketh  hede. 

And  maketh  the  stable  dore  fast.— Gou 


.St.— Gowcr  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
into  ye  village,  and  were 
art.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  C.  208. 
stabled,  they  love  to  lie  at 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  43. 


Whence  night  by  night. 

He  and  his  monstrous  rout  are  heard  to  howl, 
Like  stabled  wnlves,  or  tigers  at  their  prey, 
Doing  abhorred  rites  to  Hecate, 
In  their  obscured  haunts  of  inmost  bowers. 

Millo 
A  scandal  is  raised  on  her  name,  that  she  was  ! 
a  stabler!'**,"  whereof  one  remlreth  this  witty  ] 
ause  her  father  was  Conies  Stabuli. 


'ght  at  the  inn,  deliver  your  horses  to 
Swift.  Directions  to  Servants. 
with  the  calm, 
f  prosperous  fortune,  pin'd. 

■ciu'lity  legions  could  oppose; 


Now  smok'd  in  dust, 


Thomson.  Liberty. 


With  rapid  speed 

Back  to  his  lord  return'd  the  faithfull  steed, 

Till  the  stl  in     •;  ■       iw  ■ 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxii. 

STACK,  past  part,  of  Stick. 
STACK,  n.     ^        From   the    Dut.   and   Ger. 
Stack,  v.  I  Sleeken,    to   stick,    (Skinner.) 

Sta'ckage,  n.   f  Tooke  thinks  it  the  past  part. 
Stacking,  n.  )  of  the  verb  Slig-an,  to  raise. 
Any  thing-  or  things  raised  or  set  up,  heaped 
or  piled  up  ;  e.g.  stack  of  hay,  wood,  chimnies. 


Het  gift 
Stack  pe 


ise  upon  hovell,  abroad  in  the  yard, 
it  quickly  let  owner  regard. 

-■ 


And  though  in  winter  we  to  moisture  much  incline, 

Yet  those  that  he  our  own.  and  dwell  upon  our  land, 

When  tw-ixt  their  burly  slacks  and  full-stuft  barns  they 
stand.—  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  14. 

The  Indians  (I  meane  the  sect  of  their  wise  men)  lay  them- 
seK-is  quietly  upon  a  sturk.-  of  wood,  and  so  sacrifice  them- 
selves by  tire.— Bacon.  Ens.  Of  Custom  $  Education. 

While  the  marquess  [Buckingham]  and  his  servant  (being 

both  on  foot)  were  "-basing  the  knl  alxmt  i. lie  stack,  the  prince 

from  horseback  ki.k-d  him  in  the  lie.nl  «  iih  a  sottish  pistol. 

Rcliquiee  Walton,  p.  216. 

His  praedia  in  like  maner  were  tributes,  tolles,  portage, 
bankage.  stacknqc,  coinage,  profits  by  saltpits,  milles,  water 
courses  {7i\u\  whatsoever  cinoluinents  grew  by  them)  and 
such  )ike.—Ho!iiisked.   Description  of  England,  b.  ii. 

By  being  obliged  to  sell  his  corn  by  retail,  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  a  great  part  of  his  capital 


Inwardly  smiling,  the  proud  farmer  views 

The  rising  pyramids  that  grace  his  \  ar-1, 

And  groaning  stat 

STAD-HOLDER.  )      Dut.  Stad-houder.    lo- 

Sta'dholdeeship.  f  cuni  tenens,  one  holding 
the  stead  or  place  (sc.  of  another). 

The  stadholders  were  stewards,  or  vicegerents 
to  the  various  princes  who  possessed  the  sove- 
reignty. 

Neither  sladlholder  or  governor,  or  any  person  in  military 

rii.-i ,  lias  session  in  tin-  s-atos-general. 

Sir  W.  Temple.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 

In  Holland,  soon  after  the  exaltation  of  the  late  prince  of 
Orange  to  the  siodillnl(irr.,l,ili,  a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  or  the 
fiftieth  penny,  as  it  was  called,  was  imposed  upon  the  whole 
substance  of  every  citizen. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  2. 

Written  in  the  plural  staves. 
Ger.  Slab  :  Sw. 
Stave,  v.  )■  Staf;  "A.  S.  Stafe.  Wachter 
Staffer.  I  thinks  they  may  be  formed  from 
Sta'ffish.  J  batten,  to  beat,  or  from  stappen,  to 
step,  to  go.  It  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  Sliff-an, 
rigere,  to  be  or  cause  to  be  stiff.  Stef-nian,  insti- 
tuere,  to  institute,  to  ordain,  to  establish,  to  set,  or 
fix.     A  staff  is,— 

Any  thing  stiff,  strong  or  firm— a  prop  or  sup- 
port ;  a  stick  used  to  walk  with ;  used  as  a  badge 
of  office.      See  Tip-staff. 

A  staff  of  officers,— a  set  or  established  num- 
ber. 

A  staff  or  staff,  in  poetry  or  musick,— a  set, 
established,  regular  series  or  succession  of  verse 


To  stave, — to  do  any  thing  with  staves  ,•  to 
make  with  staves,  to  part  or  fence  off  (with  staves)  ,- 
to  strike  with,  to  break  or  separate,  to  burst 
through — the  slaves. 

And  mid  s 


He  delighteth  to  go  betweene  I 
sages  of  the  slaves  and  winding 
made. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  XX 

In  classick  authors  we  have 
made  of  a  durable  wood,  that  I 
being  casually  : 


oot  there. 
Before  t 

I.l.irr-li'i 
With  la 


In  fit  and  proper  equipages. 


foot, 


Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

out,  that  no  kind  of  staff  is  propel 
heing  all  too  lyrical. 
Drydcn.  Discourse  on  Epic  Poetry. 

If  the  searchers  find  any  'irreverent  exptessions]  in  the 
cargo,  let  them  be  staved  or  i'oiu*it--il  like  contraband  goods. 


Preja, 


shore,  and  6oroe 
against  the  trees  and  leek 


•  Fables. 

the 


Dumpier.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt. 
antiquity  ;  wb 


Drydcn.   The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 


STAFF.    -| 

Stave,  n.        Dut.  Staf, 


•  Stone,  to  take  two  slavrs 


Seems  now  the 
Last,  o'er  the  v 
Rung  the  full  c 


Cook.  Second  Voyage, 
:  requiem,  loads  the  gale; 


Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  c.  5. 
STAG.  Skinner  suggests  Stig-an,  to  stick; 
pungere,  from  the  sharp  horns.  Junius,— the  Gr. 
2Tetx-e"'>  to  S°  >n  order.  Tooke  believes  it  to 
be  "the  past  part,  of  the  A.S.  Slig-an,  to  raise; 
the  raised  and  lofty  head  of  the  animal  being 
the  most  striking  circumstance  at  the  first  sight 
of  him."  See  Stage;  and  see  the  quotation  from 
Drayton  and  Milton. 

The  bucke  or  stay,  albeit  that  he  he  the  most  gentle  and 
mild  beast  in  the  world,  yet  is  lie  as  envious  as  the  rest,  and 
loth  to  part  with  that  which  is  good  1 


rit«i, 


d  stays  that 


When  as  those  fallow  deer,  and  huge- 

Upon  her  shaggy  heaths,  the  passenger  amaz'd 
To  see  their  migh l y  herds,  with  //  yl>  j>„lm',l  hectd 
The  woods  of  u'eigrowii  oaks ;  as  though  they  m 
Their  horns  to  th'  other's  heights. 

Drayton.  Paly-Oil 
In  examining  the  condition  of  out  red  deere,  1 
he  yoong  male  is  called  in  the  first  yeere  a  ca 
econd  a  broket,  the  third  a  spaie,  the  fourth  a 
toy,  the  rift  a  great  slay. 

Holinshed-   Description  of  Enyland, 


own  stay,  through  woods,  bogs,  roads,  and 


And  Jesus  answered  i 
R-.  —  Ii,  Id.'.  \J5\.  lb. 


i  sialics,  for  to  take 


ugh  . 


therefore  c 
i  capital  he  might  otherwise 
Smith.    Wealth  n/.Viiliiifo-, 


STA'DDLE.n.  )      A.  S.  Stath-ol,  (stad-dcel,) 
Sta'dole,  b.         f  stede,  a  place,  a  standing  place. 
That  on  which  any  thing  stands  or  has  stood  ; 
the  bottom,  the  foundation  ;   any  thing  that  re- 
mains standing,  as  young  trees  left  uncut,  and  (as 
in  Spenser)  a  staff  cut  from  such  trees. 


Cha 


,  legges.  and  ful  lene, 

-.  Prol.  to  lite  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  573. 

abak  ful  fast ; 

■Id.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thapas. 


The  slay  is  become  less  < 


Sire  Thopas  d 
Tins  u-ciiuutat  him  st 
Outofafelsto/esl 
For  if  the  wolfe  come  in  the  waie 
Their  gostly  slaffe  is  then  awaie, 
"Wherof  thei  shuld  their  tlotke  defende. 

Gotcer.  C 

The  hunting  sialics  with  their  brod  heads  of  s 

Surrey.   Viryile.  .. 

A  vritte  in  youth,  that  is  not  over  dulle.  hea 

and  lumpishe,  but  hard,  touch,  though  somowh 

Aseham.   The  Schole- 

At  last,  with  creeping  crooked  pace  forth  earr 

That  on  a  slnffe  his  feeble  steps  did  frame. 
And  guyde  his  wearie  gate  both  too  and  fro. 


■  Deer. 

Skint 


thin 


species. — Pennant.  Biilisli  Z 

STAGE,  n.    \        Sta 

Sta'ged,  adj.  j  may  be  from  A.  S.  Stig-an, 
Sta'gei.y.  >  oscendere,  to  climb,  to  rise  or 
Sta'ger.  I  raise.    Stage,  in  travelling,  from 

Sta'gep.v.  )  Un.Sl'iiii''.  And  Tooke  thinks 
both  are  the  past  part,  of  Stig-an ;  and  observes. 
that— 

We  apply  stage — 1.  To  any  elevated  place;  to 
scaffoldings'  or  buildings  raised  for  various  pur- 
poses:  2.  To  corporeal  piciirrss.  ;is,  at  this  stage 
of  mv  journey  ;  at  tin's  sttnje  of  the  business  ;  at 
this  stage  of  life  :  3.  To  degrees  of  mental  advance- 
ment in  or  toward  any  knowledge,  talent,  or  ex- 
cellence ;  and  formerly  also  as  we  now  use  story 
(of  a  house.)     See  Stj. 


STA 

Stager, ow  accustomed  to  act  a  part  on  the 

stage  ;  an  experienced  performer  or  person. 

Staged  man,    (Holinshed),— a  performer  on  a 
stage. 

And  a  ghonn?  man  Euticus  bi  name  sat  on  the  wyudowe 
whanne  lie  was  fallun  into  an  licity  sleep  while  Poul  dis- 
putide  louse,  al  slepyr.ge  he  fel  doun  fro  the  thridde  tinge. 
Vficlif.  Dedis,  c.  20. 
Than  syr  Henry,  and  iiii.  with  hym,  issued  out  and  came 
to  syr  Ballilmeu-e,  and  to  John  de  Guystclles,  and  they 
bionj.t  hym  to  llle  nunc,  and  there  shewed  hym  how  the 
crc.it  to'.iiv  stode  hut  on  sla,,es  of  tymhre. 

Berners.  Fruissart.  Cronyclc,  vol.  i.  0,  20S. 
But  yet  as  a  singed  man  can  not  alwaies  dissemble  and 

fr  to  depraue  me.  inueigheth  against  the  second  point, 
thinking  and  meaning  by  reproouingme  to  be  a  Her  therein, 
to  cor.detr.ne  all  the  rest. 

Holinshed.   The  Conquest  of  Ireland,  Pref. 


— - —  A  hedde  where 
Me  thought  I  seighe  vpon  a 
Where  stoode  a  wonder  strange  image. 


Aloft  if  thou  do  liue,  as  ore  appointed  here 
A  stately  part  on  alttqf.  of  worldly  state  to  L 
Thy  freind.  as 
To  rest  withir 


O.fr 


le'of  meane.  a 
xtors.  The  Pi 
rtistain'd  wit 


Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 
Ihere 
e  to  bere, 
wil  thee  aduise, 


of  a  TrueFrenie. 


.:,:')  gin 


:  could  reare  the  muse  on  stately  stage 
And  teach  her  tread  aloft  in  buskin  fine, 
Willi  queint  Bellona  in  tier  equipage 
Spenser.   The  Shephcurd 
This  world  they'd  think  a  fable,  e'en 
Do  think  the  story  of  the  golden  a? 
Or  as  some  sensual  spirits  'mongst  u; 
Which  hold  the  world  t 


i  Calender.  October 


Your  prin 

miles  a  [lay. 


1  they  were  yet  but 
tondered,  stonued, 
isitiue  therin  then 


My  writhled  cbeekes  beuraye,  that  pride  ofheate  is  past, 

My  ttagring  steppes  eke  tell  the  trnetli,  that  nature  fadcth 

fast.  Gascoigne.  Diuorce  of  a  Louer. 

If  sundrie  of  our  predecessours,  or  elders  bane  donne 

turned  into  ertour,  and 
'  staggeringe,  and  with  greate 


"  Tbrise  happy  man,"  said  then  the  father  grave. 
•'  Whose  daggering  steps  tl.y  steady  hand  doth  lead. 
And  shewes  the  way  his  sinfull  soule  to  save  !" 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b  i. 


With  his 

The  hip  of  Anchisiades,  wherein  the  ioynt  doth  moue 
The  thigh,  tis  cald  the  huckle  bone,  which  all  in  sherds  it 


It  sleeps ;  and  th'  icy  to' 

winter  has  impress'.'. 
A  cold  stagnation  on  th' 


TAIN,  it.  ^       'Stai 
rAtN,  n.       I  as  'sdai; 

r.t'lN'Elt.  |    TAIN,) 

rA'isLF.ss.  )  — to  tie 


Cowper.  Task,  b.  vi. 

Stain  is  formed  from  distain, 
sdain  from  disdain,  (see  Dts- 
from  the  Pr.  Des-teindre, 
ad  or  take  away  the  co- 
lour of.      Fr.  teindre,  from  Lat.  Tingere. 

To  tinge,  to  dye,  to  sully  ;  (met. )  to  sully  with 
disgrace,  dishonour,  infamy;  to  disgrace,  to  dis- 
honour. 

So  that  w1  the  goldsmvthes  toke  partie  the  felysshep  or 

craft  of ,  and  with  the  tayllours  helde  y'  craft 

of  stayncrs  — F abgan.  Cltromjcle,  an.  1270 

My  Tirians  cite  for  thee 

Ar  wroth  ;  by  thee  my  shamefastnes  eke  stained, 

And  good  renounie,  wherby  vp  to  the  starres 

Perelesse  1  clame.  Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 

With  v 


Brake  botli  the  t 


t  the  edge,  cut  all  the  flesh 
and  made  th'  Heroe  stay 


the  i 


Poslh.  How 
While  -we  ar 


lgo 


Chapman.  Homer.  Hit 
^ymbetine,  Act 


you  err.  'tis  fifteen  miles  a  day, 
His  stage  is  ten    bis  beatings  are  fifteen. 

Beaum.  S,  Flcteh.  A  King  and  no  King,  Act  IV. 
Nor  may  this  be  called  an  histrionick  parada,  or  slagely 
visard  and  liypocrysy,  while  women  seek  to  appear  advan- 
taged in  stature,  or  in  beauty. 
K  ftp   T,t,,l„i.  Jtltjieiul  Handsomeness,  p.  16S. 

Dare  quit  upon  vour  oa-hs, 
The  singers,  and  the  s'ag.-tetighls  too  (your  peers) 

Of  larding  vour  iarge  ears 
With  their  soul  comic  socks. 

B.Jonsn,,.  The  just  Indignation  of  the  Author. 


While  he  is  so  ov< 
another,  note  how  si 

versies  to  a  piece  of 

'Tis  true,  some  si, 
Made  all  these  idle 

The  clause  in  the 


Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smectymnnus. 
tiers  of  the  wiser  sort 


!/«jjtrion 
ShakespeareFV] 

re  but  staggeringlu  evil,  we  are  not  left  without 
f  consideration',  thoughtful  rebukes,  and  mer- 
lions  to  recall  us  to  ourselves. 

Brown.  Christian  Morals,  vol.  i.  p.  30. 

an  apoplexy  are  commonly 
tory,  stupor,  &c. 
Aibuthnut.  On  Diet,  c.  5. 


At  this  they  were  so  much  staggered,  that  tin 

discovered  their  ignorance  of  the  effect  of  fire  arm 

Cook.  Third  Voyage, 


To  fly  for  refuge  f 


i  distracting  thought 


Contrives,  hard-shifting,  and  with 

In  slatg/'ring  types,  his  predecesso 
A  sad  memorial,  and  subjoin  his  c 


Cowper.   Task,  b.  \ 


STA'GNANT. 
Sta'gnancy. 
Sta'gnantly. 
Sta'gnate,  v. 
Stag: 


Fr.  Stagnant ;  It.  Stagnante  ■ 
Lat.  Stagnant,  from  Stag- 
nant, which  Vossius  derives 
from  the  Gr.  S-reyiw,  and 
this  from  o-Te7-eif,  eontinere, 


.vhi.-h 


To, 


se  in  the  beginning  of  it  ("  without 
siiugiiishus    satire    properly    from    stage  -  plat/*, 
all  of  one  action,  and  one  continued  series  of 
.  Juvenal,  Ded. 


of    non  sinere  elabi,  to  hold  or  keep  in  ;  to  stay,  to 
prevent  from  flowing  or  moving. 

Held   or   retained   from   motion ;    still,    calm, 
motionless,  inert. 


t  horses  long  before  t 


lies.  The  Stage  Coach. 
:  the  thought, 


,1  'lit, 


You  fiod  safe  shelter  in  tl 
The  bark  is  so  steep  for  l 

reach  it  with  a  singe,  and  til 
nieut  for  healing  down.— C 


e  garden  gale ; 

approach, 

wt  stage- coach. 

Cowper.  Retirement. 
i  quarter  of  a  mile,  that  a 


Sidney.  Arcadia,  D.  it. 

"  '  But  if  she  had  her  least  helpe  to  thee  lent, 
T'  adorne  thy  forme  according  thy  desart. 
Their  blazing  pride  thou  wouldest  soone  have  blent, 
And  staynd  their  prayses  with  thy  least  good  part.'  " 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

For  from  thy  wombe  a  famous  progenee 

Shall  spring  out  of  the  auncient  Trojan  blood 

Which  shall  revive  the  sleeping  memoree 

Of  those  same  antique  peres.  the  Hevens  brood, 

Which  Gieeke  and  Asian  rivers  slayned  with  their  blood. 


The  hare-belle  for  her  stainlesse  azur'd  hue, 
Claimes  to  be  worne  of  none  but  those  are  true. 

Browne.  Britannia 's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  3. 


See  W'hat  reward  the  grateful  : 


your  northern  field; 
for  Alpine  snow, 


Though  the  country  people  are  so  -wise 

To  <~ill  these  liveis    they're  but  stagnancies, 

Left  by  the  flood.—  Id.  Wondersof  thePeake,  (1081,)  p.  55. 

They  run,  they  fly,  till  flying  on  obscure, 

Niout-iouuLior'd  in  town  ditches  :.l<igt,„„l  gorge, 

Soph  rowls  on  Soph  promiscuous. — /.  Philips.  Cerealla. 

They  remain  here  till  the  water  drains  off"  from  the  land  ; 

tnd  then  confine  themselves  to  the  stagnant  ponds  ;   and 

al.cuthev  ate  dtv.  thet  ramble  av.av  to  some  creek  or  river. 

Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1G70. 


Slat/germ,  to  slimgn; 


Unexercised  reason  will  melt  awav  in  sloth  anil  idleness, 
nil  all  its  vital  power,  freeze  for  want  of  motion,  ami.  like 
tanding  water,   stagnate  and  gather  mire,  and  by  degrees 
itten    in    Chaucer     corrupt  and  putrify.— ScoM.  Christian  Life,  pt.i.  c.  3. 
vissart  to  stakker,  may  ;     Jf  (1)e  water  lulmeth_  u  hoWeth  c,ear|  8WMtj  a„d  frcsh  . 
be    formed    from    stack,   the   past  part,    of  slick,     tut  stagnation  turneth  it  into  a  noisome  puddle. 
haerere,  hatsitare,—  Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  18. 

To  stick,  or  cause  to  stick  or  hesitate— in  the       Thp  „m  affirm(,a  t0  ,,im  „,„(  sometiraes  a,  „,e  bottom 


ST.VGOER,f.  ^  Dut. 
Sta'ggerixg,  n.  >or,  as 
Sta'ggers,  n.       J  and  Fr 


firmness  of  the  step  or  standing;  to  interrupt,  to     sea  for  a  great  depth.— Bayie.  in 
break  ;  to  destroy  the  steadiness,  constancy,  up-  sacrifice 

lightness,  confidence  ;  to  move  unsteadily,  incon-    nanl  piuria  J,  of  the  coun,ry. 
sWntly ;  uncertainly,  totteiingly.  |        '  Coot. 


there  seemed  to  be  a  slagn 


the 


'ol.  iii.  p.  354. 
o  the  unwholesome,  slag- 
First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 


Howe.  Lucan's  Pharsalia 
who  knows  not  Hirco?  stains  the  bed 


And  fit  her  for  her  passage.  Blair.  The  Grave. 

The  town  has  ting'd  the  country  ;  and  the  stain 
Appears  a  spot  upon  a  vestal's  robe, 
The  worse  for  what  it  soils.  Cowper.  Task.  b.  iv. 

Yet  not  entirely  from  their  censure  free, 
Who  judge  our  failings  with  severity: 
The  very  care  be  took  to  keep  his  name 
Stainless,  with  some  was  evidence  of  shame. 

Crabbe.  Tales  of  the  Salt,  b.  viii. 

STAIR,  n.  Dut.  Steghe,  stegher;  Ger.  Steg ; 
Sw.  Steg  ;  A.S.  Stag-art  from  Dut.  Stephen; 
Ger. Steigen;  A.S.  Stig-an,  to  go  up,  to  ascend, 
(Skinner.)  And  see  Tooke,  and  Stie.  Stair, 
(or  as  Chaucer  and  Fabyan  write,  stet/er.)  means — 

An  ascender,  —  that  which  or  that  by  which  we 
ascend,  go  or  come  up,  climb,  mount. 


',  nl  . 


;  staite  found. 


It  is  so  hie  from  thens  I  lie.  and  the  common  yetth,  there 
ne  is  cable  in  no  land  rnaked,  that  might  stretche  t 
drawe  me  into  blisse,  ne  si,  -i  r.t  to  -true  on  is  non, 

ueide.— Id.  The  Testament  of  Lore,  b.  i. 


Chaucer.  Dreame. 
;h,  there 
,  so  that 


At  Bedfordethisyere.at  the  he, .ingot  a  shire  daie  by  the 
falling  ul'a  st,  iter,  were  xviii  murdered  and  slaine. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,\ol.u.  p.  434. 
Tint,  ere  mv  hoped  dav  of  spousall  shone. 
My  dearest' lord  fell  loan  high  honors  slaire 
Into  the  hands  ofhys  accursed  fine.  _ 

And  cruelly  was  slaine.— Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  l.  C.2. 
The  Thames,  by  water  when  I  took  the  air, 
That  caned  m\  I  are.-,  in  lanching  from  the  slair  ? 

Drayton.  Elenor  Cobham  to  Duke  Humphry. 

To  make  a  cnmpleat  stair-case,  is  a  curious  piece  ofarchi. 

tecture  :  the  vulgar  cautions  are  these  :  that  it  have  a  very 

iberal  li  that    the   space  above  the  head  be  large  and 

aerv:  that  the  bait  pace,  he  well  distributed;  that  the  whole 

have  no  nigard  latitude. 

Xcliquia  Wottonitintc,  p.  35v 


STA 

The  troop  retires,  the  lovers  close  the  rear. 

With  forward  faces  not  confessing;  fear: 

Backward  they  move,  but  scorn  tlieir  ;iaee  to  mend, 

Then  seek  the  stairs,  and  with  slow  lnste  descend. 

X>rgdert.  Cgnion  $  Jphigcnia. 

STAKE,  n.  \      Slake,  sudes,  and  slake,  pignus 

Stake,  v.  J  depositum,  arc  both  derived  by 
Skinner,  from  the  verb  to  slide : — D  at.  Slekcn, 
Ger.  Steken ,  A.  S.  Stican  ,■  and  or  this  verb  Tooke 
considers  stake  to  be  the  past  participle.  See 
Steak. 

A  stake  in  a  hedge  ;  stack  or  stuck  there, — to 
which  beasts  are  fastened  to  be  baited ;  i.  c.  any 
thing  stuck  or  fixed  in  the  ground  for  that  purpose; 
a  deposit,  paid  down  or  fixed  to  answer  the  event ; 
(met.)  a  risk, — any  thing  fixed  or  engaged  to 
answer  an  event.  To  stake,  formed  upon  the 
noun, — 

To  do  any  thing  with  stakes;   to  pledge,  to 
risk. 
First  the  nemnid  alle  the,  the  purale  suld  make, 
That  thorgh  the  reanie  suld  go,  the  boundes  forto  slake. 
R.Bianae,  p.  3119. 


STA 


fernent  zeale 

Of  the  king  o 

Thou  wear 


His  l.elk  - 
Stake,  \wt 

Euen  whe 


-Fox.  Life  of  T,j,h 
al:e,  whereby  I  me 


Batiie  of  Agtncoun. 


Ep.  Halt,  b.v.  Sat.  3. 


s  beasts  attempt, 
Homer,  Odyssey, 


Gam     My  lifer 


i  lay  by  it 

Knight  of  Malta 


The  desperate  game: 


STALA'CTICAL.       Gr.   2t 


Virgil,  Past.  3. 
his  person  and 


o-Ta\a^-eiv,  st 

Dropping 
icicle. 

Hard  by  the  t 


drop.      Applied  to — 
ping   water — congealed  ;   an 


substance,  if  not  wholly  made  of  it. 

Derltam.  Physico-Thcology,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

STALE.  Dut.  Slallen;  Ger.  Stalkn ;  It. 
Stallare,  from  stnbulum,  quia  quum  reeenter  ve- 
niunt  in  slahulum,  quod  stallam  vocant  Germani, 
tunc  fere  urinam  solent  cmittere,  (Scaliger.) 
Junius  thinks  Dut.  Stel bier,  vetus  cerevisia  et  de- 
fecata;  Eng.Stale  beer,  originatesfromthis  source. 

Their  [mares]  staling  is  no  hinderance  to  their  pace  in 


nlhong  Sj  Cleapalra,  Act  i 


ose  unto  the  view  (as  Cotgr 
presses)  of  all  passengers,  comers, 
Stale  then  is,— 

Exposed  (sc. )  till  seen  by  every  one ;  till  become 
a  common  sight  or  spectacle ;  till  it  has  lost  its 
youth,  novelty  or  freshness  j  and  hence,  old  or 
aged,  obsolete'. 

Stale,  n. — any  thing  exposed,  held  out  or 
offered,  (sc.  as  a  lure  or  enticement ;  a  decoy,  Fr. 
Estalov,')  any  thing  much  used  or  worn. 

To  stale, — to  expose,  to  make  public  or  com- 
mon, old  or  obsolete ;   to  wear  out. 

No, 
Mus 


STA 

Here  wont  the  dean,  when  he's  to  seek, 
To  springe  a  breakfast  once  a  week; 
To  ciy  the  bread  w.is  stale,  and  mutter 
Complaints  against  the  royal  butler. 

Swift.  Past.  Dialogue. 


K,  v.  -\  A.  S.  Stalcan,  to  go  warily, 
n.  V  fairly,  and  softly ;  to  stallie  as 
i.       J  fowlers  do :  also, — to  go  on  stilts, 


„hly 


.  sc.5. 


ware.   Tragi.  $•  Crcs.  Act 
lorcustome  stale 
:,  but  she  makes  hungry, 
lnllwag  S  Cleapalra,  Act  ii.  SC.2. 


For  giddy  humo 


STALK,  v.  -\       A.  S.  Stale, 

Stalk, 

St 
(Sotnncr.)  See  the  quotation  from  Drnyt 
whence  it  appears  that  walking  on  slilts  over 
ditches  was  the  common  practice  in  pursuit  of 
moor-fowl.  G.  Douglas  uses  stalker  lor  pastor 
agens  lelis,  (JEn.  4.)  The  A.S.  verb  Stalcan 
[  seems  to  have  been  formed  upon  the  verb  stalan, 
(stal-ig-an,  steely-  or  steelc-an,)  to  steal  or  creep 
upon ;  and  the  modern  application  to — lofty, 
stately  walking,  to  ho.ve  been  derived  from  walk- 
ing upon  stilts. 

Stalk,  the  noun,  —  Tooke  thinks  should  be 
written  stau-k,  and  that  the  I  may  have  been  in- 
troduced  (see  the  quotations  from  Chaucer)  for 
the  sake  of  the  rhime  tn  balhes  ,-  he  concludes  it  to 
be  the  past  part,  of  Sliy-aii,  to  ascend,  to  climb. 
We  now  apply  it  onlj  to  plants  ;   Chaucer, — to  the 

To  move  or  go  warily,  or  creeping!?;  to  go 
with  or  behind  (a  horse  painted  on  cloth,  used  to 
conceal  and  deceive,  and  called)  a  stalking  liorsei 
to  walk  as  if  on  stilts,  with  lofty,  stately  steps. 

Stalk,  n.— the  rising  (stem  of  plants). 


The  Kaigates  Tale,  v.  H7S. 


Shakespeare.    Tamiag  ■■]  the  Shieu; 


-Bacon.  Ess.  Oj  Baldness. 

nikil   ,.i, 

lie  to  pass.—  Nai 'ill.  Plutor, 


The  Case  is  altered,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
■its  do  a  little  go  and  come ;  but 
t  the  game 


The  proof  hath  been,  tl 

e.uleil  at  all  ;   but  as  good 


both  the  1 


d  the  wine, 

;n  palled  or 

or  somewhat  belter  than  bottles 

Bacon.  Naturall  Hislorie,  §  3S5. 

id  lesse  prouoked  his  appeti 
II, .1,  ashed.  Historic  of  England,  b.  i 


pleasant 


Him  1  can  manage, 


he  Millera  Tale,  v.  SG24. 
The  Reres  Tale,  V.  59U. 


Siicusi  r 


:ing  full  ttjitowarflry.— Holluti 
;  fowler  is  employed  his  limec 


Adoc  about  Nothing,  Act  ii.  ac.  3. 

ould  take  away  all  thought 

st  against  the  rest; 

B.  Jonson.  Sfjanns,  Act  iii.  BC.  2. 
bring. 


-in.!   ,...|.l! 


Let  the  counsellour  shew  that  hee  beleeucs  it.  by  gin 
counsel!  rather  wh.ils.mie  Mien  pleasing,  not  for  faction  I 


Georgia,  b.  1. 
at  the  top  bears  a  great 


:  to  serve  as  stallnna 
upon  parties,  Let.  2. 


STALL,  f. 
Stall,  n. 

SfA'LLAfiE. 


STA 

The  A.  S.  StoV,  slal,  appears 
i  be  the  diminutive  of  Goth. 
Harts  ;  A.  S.  Sled,  (stad-dttl,) 
nd  to  be  applied  generally  to 
mi  place-,  so  are  the  Dut.  and 
Ger.  Slal,  including  the  Lat. 
Stabulum,  a  stable.  ( qv. )  The  Fr.  Estal  is  the 
stall  of  a  shop  or  hooth.  Dut.  and  Ger.  Stallen ; 
A.  S.  Stt/ll-un.  stabulare,  in  stabulo  locare,  to  stall 
nr  stable,  to  slall  oxen,  or  put  them  into  a  stall  or 
sta'ile;   to  feed,  to  fatten  them. 

Place,  station ;  the  place  in  which  any  thing 
stands,  (horses,  cattle;)  anything  on  or  in  which 
wares  are  placed,  laid,  spread  for  sale. 

A  slal  is  part  of  the  stable — each  division  in 
which  an  animal  may  stand :  also— the  seat  ap- 
propriated in  the  choir  to  certain  ranks  of  the 
clergy. 

To  stall,  (generally.)  is— to  place, 
stand.     (See  Isstale.)     And — 

To  stall,  in  Lincolnshire,  (says  Skinner,)  and 
in  other  northern  parts  of  England,  is — to  satiate,  a 
met.  from  cattle  fed  in  a  stall. 

Station,   (Holinshed)  seems  to  be— a  scion,  a 
cutting,  to  be  graffed  or  planted 
It  is  not  alle  brouht  to  sialic  for  no  powere. 


STA 


STA 

It  may  be  stamiu,  Fr.  Eslamine,  from  stamen, 


Fawkes.  Theocritus.  A  Tow  to  Priapus. 

[Taxes  used  to  be  levied  upon  the  persons  and  goods  of 

travellers]  when  they  erected  in  it  a  booth  or  stall  to  sell 

them  in.     These  different  taxes  were  known  in  England  by 

the  names  of  passu--,  p  .ntaee.  Instate,  and  stallage. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

STA'LLION.  Fr.Estalone;  It.  Stallone,  quasi 
stabuli  dominus,  lord  of  the  stable  or  stall,  says 
Skinner;  but  Junius  and  Ihre  derive  from  the 
A.  S.  Sleel-an,   salire,   saltare,    (Ihre   in   v.    Be- 


(qv.) 

Is't 
handsome,  y 


a  kind  of  woollen  stuff. 

misery,  and  the  greatest  of  ( 


springa. ) 
A  great 

England,  th 

among  the 


B.  Jonson.  Loves  Welcome. 


of   the   quenes 


STA'MMER,  v. 
Sta'hmerer, 
Sta'mmerinc.  ... 
ill  .ectes  in     ,     ..  a    c    o, 

anion  Weston  to  be     butiens  ;    A.  S.  Sta. 


ZR,  v.  "\  Dut.  Sta 
!R,  n.  V  Ger.  Stamr. 
so.  n.  J  Goth.  Stam 


pa.  y 


.ens  of  Colma  hedge,  than  to  vse  anie 
kinde  communication  among  worthi  ladies  or  honest  getel- 
women  —  Bp.  Gardner.  True  Obedience,  To  the  Reader. 
Commonly  the  station  and  the  mare  are  put  together, 
Station,  to  ,  when  both  of  them  are  full  two  yeares  old  :  and  that  about 
I  the  spring  a-quinoctiall,  that  is  to  say,  in  mid  inarch:  but 
if  they  be  kept  asunder  ut.till  they  are  full  three  years  of 
age,  they  breed  stronger  colts. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.viii.  c.  42. 

Staked  up  like  to  some  stallion  steed. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  1. 

Here  she  comes 

And  yonder  wa.ks  the  stallion  to  discover. 
Beaum.  $  Flelch 


<hn,    stamern ; 

'ammeln,    stammern  ,- 

Stamms,  balbus,   bal- 

stomore,  stomettan — balbu- 

and'race    tire,  titubare,  vacillare  lingua;    also  mutire.— to 

vse  anie     speak  imperfectly,  mutteringly.      To  stammer  is — 

To  stumble,  (sc.  in  speech,')— to  speak  lamely, 

with  hindered  or  obstructed  utterance  or  articu- 


.282. 


The  plough  i 


'■ 


Berne 


ntayls  hreke,  or  dis-aray  by  any 
■v  su,:he  nede,  drawe  thyder  and 
ve  hane  done,  kepe  agayne  your 
lav  ve  can  nat  do  better  seruyce. 
Frohsart    Crnnycle,  vol.  i.  c.  225. 


Woman's  Prize,  Act  i.  SO. 


The  colt  that  for  a  stallion  is  design'd, 
By  sure  presages  shows  his  generous  kind, 
Of  able  body,  sound  of  limb  and  wind. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgii 


Parrot  is  no  s 


In  heuen  to  be  stalUjd  with  monst  felicite. 

Fnbijan.  Chronycle,  c.  140. 

The  munkys  of  ye  house  of  Crystys  Churche  of  Caubery 
chas  hvm  to  the  atehe>.vssh,,p\  s  see,  Si  had  y«  palle,  &  was 
stallyd  soone  after.—/./.  lb.  an.  1597. 

Their  peeces  then  are  called  Petronels, 

And  thev  themselues  by  sundrie  names  are  calld; 

As  Ban.iolliers.  for  who  in  mounlaynes  dwels, 

In  trowpes  and  banries   ofte  times  is  stoutly  stalld. 

Gaseoignc.   Vpon  lite  Fruite  of  Fetters. 

He  came  of  the  sanke  roiall 

That  was  cast  out  of  a  houchers  slall. 

Slcelton.   Whij  come  ye  not  to  Court? 

And  now  his  stallntion  grew  near,  when  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  warden  or  the  marches,  with  one  Sir 
Wallet  Welsh,  gentleman  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  came 
by  the  king's  command  to  Cawood,  to  arrest  the  cardinal!, 
[Wolsey.]—  Slate  Tnals.  20  Hen.  Till.  an.  1529. 

The  fat  oxe,  that  wont  ligge  in  the  slall. 

Is  nowe  fast  stalled  in  her  crumenall. 

Spenser.   The  Slteplieard's  Calender.  September. 

All  these  together  in  one  heape  were  throwne, 

Like  carkases  of  beastes  in  butchers 


STA'LWORTH.  >      Scotch  Stalwart 
Sta'lworthiiood.  J  Jamieson. )       A.    S.     Stcel- 
weorthe,  or  uyrtlte,  captu  dignus ;  worth  the  taking 
(stealing)    or    seizing,    (Somner;)     and     conse. 
quentiallv, — 

Redoubted,  brave  or  bold,  strong,  daring,  vio- 
lent, vehement. 

For  ther  nas  knygt  in  roonylonde,  ny  slalcwarde  man, 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  9. 
For  Gode's  loue.  slaleworlhc  men,  armeth  gou  faste, 
To  sle  these  homlynges,  and  here  casteles  a  doun  caste. 


ing  stare,  that  men  call  a  starling. 

Skellon.  Speake  Parrot. 
Her  tongue  was  verve  quicke 
But  she  spake  somewhat  thicke 
Her  felowe  did  stammer  and  stut.— Id.  ElinourRumming. 

Writ  in  the  characters  of  another  age, 

That  Plowdon  selfe  might  slammer  to  rehearse. 

Bp.Hall,  b.  v.  Sat.  I. 
A  stammerer  cannot  with  moderation  hope  for  the  gift  of 
tongues,  or  a  peasant  to  become  learned  as  Origen. 

Bp.  Taylor. 
Their  childishness,  their  slammering.  their  little  angers, 
C  See     their  innocence,  their  imperfections,  their  necessities  are  so 
''-"e  emanations  of  joy  and  comfort  to  him  that  de- 
heir  persons  and  society. — Id.  vol.  i.  Ser.  18. 


After  this  Alfride  horn  Edward  the  olde, 
Faire  man  he  was  &  wis,  staluorth  &:  bolde. 

B.  Bru 
.  dight,  stalworthely 
,-nto  the  toure  lie  ha 


Id.  Fa 


!  Queene,  b.  i. 


Howbeit  such  a  one  [rose]  was  to  be  seene  in  Antwarpe 
185,  as  I  haue  heard,  and  I  know  who  might  haue  had  a 
ip  or  station  thereof,  if  he  would  haue  ventured  ten  pounds 
pon  the  growth  of  the  same,  which  should  haue  been  but 
tickle  hazard.— Holinshed.  Desc.  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  19. 

We  could  not  stall  together 

In  the  whole  world. 

Shakespeare.  Anthony  Sf  Cleopatra,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 

in  your  bosome,  and  I 
Id.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Acti.  sc.  3. 
Long  mayst  thou  liue.  to  wayle  thy  childrens  death, 
Deck'c 


gentleman  of  my  birth,  that 
"  Id.  As  Yon  Like  II,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
nan  hath  :  an  honest  swaine, 
euery  day  sustaine 
.  (the  most  fat.  and  best 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiv. 


STA'MINA.  A 
Sta'minatfd.    >  t 
Stami'neol'S.  )  I 


Or  all  Hie  j/««-/nf|  t 


Here  you  a  muckworm  of  the  tn-vn  mtcht  ; 
At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  legers  slall'd, 
Eat  up  with  calking  care  and  penurie 


Bothe  day  &  nyght  vnto  the  toure  he  hast.  Id.  p.  1G5. 
This  in  the  Englysshe  booke  is  named  Maximian,  the 
hiche,  as  testyfyeth  Gaufride  and  other,  was  staluorth  and 
mighty  of  his  handes.— Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  72. 

O  frendship,  flour  of  flowers.  0  liuely  sprite  of  lyfe, 
O  sacred  bond  of  blissful  peace,  the  stalworth  stanch  of 
strife. — Poems  of  Tncertaine  Auctors.    Of  Frendship. 

Lat.  Stamen,  a  stando,  quod 
eo  stat  omne  in  tela  velamen-  I 
turn,  (Varro.)  Applied  to — 
The  thread  spun  by  the  Fates;  the  thread  of  life ;  I 
and  hence  perhaps  our  application — to  the  first  ' 
principles  of  life ;  the  threads  or  filaments  of 
plants. 

Some  few  of  the  main  stamina,  or  chief  lines,  were  taken 
care  of  from  the  first,  and  made  up  the  first  creeds  ;  parti- 
cularly the  doctrine  or  the  Trinity  briefly  hinted,  and  scarce 
any  thing  more,  because  the  form  of  baptism  led  to  it. 

Water/and.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  309.  I 

The  persons  who,  Moses  tells  us.  lived  to  so  great  an  age, 

were  the  special  favourites  of  God.  and  formed  and  stami- 

t,ated>'\  the  inimc.tia'e  hand  of  God  with  peculiar  principles 

of  vitality—  Bibliolh.  Bibl.  i.  258. 

Slamina  nr  chives,  are  the  small  threads  which  encom- 
pass the  style  in  the  centre  or  flowers,  upon  the  tups  of  | 
which  the  apices  or  summits,  which  contain  the  male  dust,  I 
hang.  SiamineoUM  flowers,  are  such  as  have  a  nuniher  of 
slami/ia  or  chives,  hut  are  destitute  of  the  fine-colour'd 
leaves,  which  are  called  petalia,  the  stamina  being  only  I 
encompassed  by  the  flower-cup. 

Miller.  Gardener's  Dictionary. 


i  #  Achitophel. 
The  Psvthian  grape  we  dry  :  Lagean  juice 
Will  stamm.  produce. 

Id.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  u. 
When  children  first  begin  to  spell. 
And  stammer  out  a  syllable. 

We  think  them  tedious  creatures.— Cou-per.  TheParrot. 

Fr.Estampe;  U.Stampa;  Sp. 
~  \mpen ,-  Ger. 
Stampa.  Benson 
Ihre 
..iggests  from  the  A.S.  Stcepp-an,  to  step;  to  fix 
orset  down  the  step  ;  firmly,  strongly,  so  as  to 
impress  or  make  an  impression. 

To  strike  down  firmly  with  the  foot,  to  impress 
or  mark  ;  to  make  or  fix  a  mark,  sign  or  impres- 
sion; to  press,  force  or  beat  down,  to  imprint ;  to 
form  or  fashion,  (as  metal  stampt,)  to  designate  or 
denote  (a  value — as  to  coin — for  currency.) 
Thise  cokes  how  tbey  stamp,  and  strein,  and  grind, 


STAMP,!).    "\  Fr. Estampe;  It.  Sta 

Stamp,  n.         I  Estampa  ,■   Dut.  Stamp 

Sta'mper.         j  Stampfen  ,•  Sw.  Stampt 

Sta'mfing, n.  J  has  A.S.  Stampe.  pilu 


I  happened  upon  the  si. 
ground  which  was  a  rampi 
ceive  a  young  maid,  truly 


The  Pardoneres  Tale,  V.  12,472. 
little  falling  of  the 


.  the 


finest  stamp  of  be.iuty. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b  iii. 

The  lords  at  London  having  tried  all  kinds  of  stamping, 

both  of  the  fineness  of  9.  S.  6,  4.  and  3,  proved  that  without 

any  loss,  but  sup,  rah!  .  the  .-"in  might  lie  brought  to  eleven, 

ounces  fine.— Burnet.  Records,  pt.  ii.  b.  2. 

blacke  as  pitch, 


Her  twyfold  teme  (of  which  I 
And  two  were  browne,  yet  eacn  to  eacn  uni 
In  I  softly   swim  av.av.  ne  ever  stamp 
Unlesse  she  chaunst  their  s'.uhborne  mouth 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qu 

He  smote  the  upper  part 

Of  all  his  skull,  even  where  the  haire,  that 

top,  sprung ; 
The  hurt  was  deadly,  and  the  paine, 


ch) 


(Pierct 


the  braine)  he  stnmpt  and  plung'd. 


Iliad,  b.viii. 


Concerning  gold  coined  into  money,  it  came  up  threescore 
nd  two  vears  after  the  stamping  of  stiver  peeces:  and  a 
oriptule  of  gold  was  taxed  and  valued  at  twentic  sesterces, 
rhich  ariselh  in  every  pound  according  t    "' 

cV-Z] 


.  hundred 


s  an  established  opinion  atnonpst  some  men.  that  1 


Cus'le  of  Indolence, 

«L$*    scarlet 


aw  a  great  deal  of  meat 

I  small  distance  from  the 

fiampur.  Voyages,  a 


STA'MMEL.     Whalloy  says,—  "  Slamel  is  a 
kind  of  red,  inferior  both  in  quality  and  price  to 

an  interpretation  evidently  constructed     jljtt  being;  andbrings "into  the  world  with 
1688.  |  to  suit  the  passage  in  Jonson. 
1808 


its  very 
Locke.  On  Hum.  Undmt.  b.  I  0. 2, 


To  make  nature  and  the  material  forms  of  bodies  to  be 
one  and  the  self-same  thing,  is  all  one  as  if  one  should  make 
the  seal  (with  the  stamper  too)  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing, 
■with  the  signature  upon  the  wax. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

It  must  he  written  on  .tamped  paper,  for  instance ;  it 

must  be  signed  and  sealed,  and  executed  before  witnesses. 

Gilpin,  vol,  iii.  Ser.  23. 

Hence  the  origin  of  coined  money,  and  of  those  puhlic 
offices  called  mints  ;  institutions  of  exactly  the  same  nature 

with  liio^euf  the  aulnairers  ami  tlnm  ji  mailers  of  woolen  and 
linen  cloth.— Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

STANCH,  or  "V  Fr. Estancher ;  It.  Stagndre,- 
Staunch,  v.  I  Sp.  Estancar,  from  the  Lat. 
Stanxh,  adj.  I  Stagnare,  to  stay  or  stop  from 
Stanch,  n.  I  flowing,  (sc.  the  blood,  instar 
Sta'nching,  n.  (  stagni.) 

Sta'nchion.  To  stay  or  stop — the  cur- 

Sta'nchless.  I  rent ;  to  cease — from  flowing : 
Sta'nchness.    J  generally, — to  stay,  to  stop : 

and  hence  the  adj Stopped  or  stayed;  steady, 

steadfast ;  firm,  fixed,  inflexible. 

Stanchion, — Fr.  Estanson,  a  prop  or  stay. 
Fr.  Estancer,— to  stop  or  stay,  to  prop  or  up- 
hold. 
His  herte  gaf  tille  dame  Blanche,  if  hir  wille  wer  therto, 
&  holy  kirke  wild  slanehe  sibred  bituex  tham  tuo, 
Hire  than  wild  he  wedde.  H.  Brunne,  p.  253. 


"Who  shall  than  yeue  ] 
the  thrust  of  my  blisfull  bitternes  ! 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 

And  downe  he  light,  and  by  the  brinks 
He  tide  his  hors  vnto  a  branche 
And  laide  him  lowe  for  to  stanche 

His  thrust.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

O  frendship,  flour  of  flowers,  O  liuely  sprite  of  lyfe, 
O  sacred  bond  of  blissful  peace,  the  stalworth  stanch  of 
strife. — Poems  of  Vncertainc  Aactors.  On  Frendship. 


STA 

!  erect  position ;  distinguished  from — to  lie,  to  sit, 

to  kneel. 

To  be,  or  cause  to  be  or  become,  in  an  erect, 

upright  posture ;  to  rest,  to  remain,  to  abide,  to 
i  continue  erect,  firm,  fixed  ;  motionless  ; — firm, 
S  secure  ; — to  stop,  stay,  cease,  or  cause  to  stop  or 

stay,  or  cease  from  motion,  from  falling  ;  to  halt ; 
I  to  be  or  cause  to  be,  to  put  or  place,  to  stay, 

remain  in  hold  or  keep  any  place,  position,  state, 

or  condition  ;  any  way  or  path — course  or  direc- 

Stand, — used  with  prepositions, — has  various 
consequential  applications ;  as  to  stand  by,  or 
stand  up  ;  as  assistant,  friend,  advocate,  defender, 
coadjutor  ; — to  assist,  to  befriend,  to  aid  or  abet. 

J       To  stand  out,  (sc. ) — in  opposition  or  resistance, 
to  persist.     It  is  also  thus  used  as  equivalent  to 

\  other  compounds  of  the  Lat.  Sistere. 

j       To  assist,  to  consist,  to  insist,  to  persist,  to 

I  resist. 

|       Standard, — a  standard  tree,  (distinguished  from 

,  a  dwarf,)  one  that  stands — upon  a  tall  trunk. 

j       A  standard, — around  which  soldiers  or  others 
stand  or  place  themselves. 

A  standard, — (of  measure,  of  fineness,  &c.) — 
that  by  which  quantity  or  quality  is  fixed  or  regu- 
lated, rated,  estimated,  valued. 
Standish, — for  pens  to  stand  in. 

■ He  gedere  ys  ost  anon 

To  werre,  &  to  stonde  a  geyn  the  Romaynes  ys  fon. 

21.  Gloucester,  p.  SO. 


STA 


Tlie  foresayde  erle  selte  fyre  vpon  a  syde  of  the  cytie  and 
brent  a  great  parte  thereof,  as  well  churchys  as  other, 
wbiehe  fyre  was  scantly  stenchyd  in  viii.  dayes  after. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  S.  John  {of  France.) 

"When  he  hath  thus  done,  he  stoppeth  the  orifice  again 
■with  mud,  and  so  stancheth  the  bloud,  and  healeth  up  the 
■wound.—  Holland.  Plinic,  b.  viii.  c.26. 

For  the  staunching  of  bloud,  they  use  also  the  ashes  of 
frogs.— Id.  lb.  b.xxxii.  c.  10. 

Mai.  "With  this,  there  growes 
In  my  most  ill-compos'd  affection,  such 


It  should  make  us  staunch  and  cautious  of  groui 
Judgment  or  censure  upon  present  events  about  any  c 
or  any  person. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  22. 

If  some  staunch  hound,  with  his  authentic  voice, 
Avow  the  recent  trail,  the  justling  tribe 
Attend  his  call,  then  with  one  mutual  cry 
The  welcome  news  confirm,  and  echoing  hills 
Repeat  the  pleasing  tale.— Som erv He.  The  Chase. 

Having  once,  to  try  the  stanchness  of  the  phial,  bio' 

BO  much  air  (without  taking  out  any  thing  as  we  use 

In  the  like  case)  that  the  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  phial  i 

and  kept  the  quick-silver  three  inches  high  in  the  pipe 

Boyle.   Workcs,  vol.  iii.  p 


He  asayed  tham  bi  and  bi,  &  retreied  tham  ilkone, 
&  stoned  tham  alle  wery,  standand  stille  as  stone. 

Id.  p.  219. 
And  Jhesus  stood  and  clepide  hem  and  seide,  what  wolen 

ye  that  I  do  to  you?     Thei  seyen  to  him,  Lord  that  oure 

yghen  be  opened.— Wic lif.  Matthew,  c.  20. 

Then  Jesus  stode  styll,  and  called  the.  and  sayde  :  what 
wyll  ye  that  I  shoulde  do  to  you;  they  sayde  to  hym:  Lorde 
that  our  eyes  maye  he  opened.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  he  gede  out  aboute  the  thridde  houre  and  sigh  othere 
stondynge  ydel  in  th<-  chepyn;;:  and  lie  seide  to  hem  go  ye 
.  also  in  to  my  vyneyerd.—  li'iclif.  Matthew,  c.  20. 

And  he  wet  out  about  the  third  houre,  &  sawe  other 

slandij ikj  yiiel  in  the  market  place,  and  sayde  vnto  them, 
I  go  ye  also  in  to  my  vyneyarde. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Ye  shul  understond  also,  that  fasting  stont  in  three 
thinges :    in  forbering  of  bodily  mete  and  drinke,  in  for- 

,  bering  of  worldly  jolitee,  and  in  forbering  of  dedly  sinne; 

1  this  is  to  say,  that  a  man  shall  kepe  him  iio  dedly  sinne  with 
all  his  might.— Chaucer.  The  Persunes  Tale. 

1       The  people  stode  in  obeisance 

!       Under  the  rule  of  gouernance 

And  peace  with  vnrigha-wiscnesse  keste 

"With  charitee  tlio  stode  in  reste.— Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

But  the  yong  spring  there,  and  everie  where  else,  was 
pitifullie  nipt  and  over-troden  by  very  beastes  ;  and  also  the 

fairest  ;i/ti/i<lfrs  Mali  were  rooted  up,  ami  cast  into  the  fire. 


men  do  know,  that  meane  lookers  on  may  : 
a  well  made  pi"Uire  ;  "This  fane  had  beer 
it'  that  hie  mUie  in  the  cheeke  were  somwha 
nguin  than  it  is  :"  and  yet  the  slander  by  cannot 
it  himselfe  by- 


Some  of  the  slaunchest  friends  of  the  people,  men  brought 
into  the  country  at  the  revolution,  oumi;  all  their  honours 
and  emoluments  to  it,  and  hitherto  professed  and  zealous 
"Whigs,  deserted  the  standard  of  liberty,  and  took  distin- 
guished posts  under  the  banners  of  the  enemy. 

Knox.  The  Spirit  of  Despotism. 

"When  all  the  parts  are  prepared,  the  keel  is  laid  upon 
blocks,  and  the  planks  being  supported  by  stanchions,  are 
sewed  or  clamped  together  with  strong  thongs  of  plaiting. 

Cook.   First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  18. 

STAND,  v.  -\  Goth,  and  A.  S.  Stand- an. 
Standard.  Dut.  Standen,  staen,-  Ger.  Ste- 
Sta'ndel.  I  hen  ;  Sw.  Staa ;  Lat.  Stare ;  Gr. 
Sta'nder.  (2T7|i/ai;  A.  S.  Standard ;  Dut. 
Sta'ndino,?!.  Standaerd;  Ger.  Standart ,■  Sw. 
Sta'ndish.  J  Standar ;  Fr.  Estandar't ;  It. 
Stendardo;   Sp.Eslandarte. 

Applied  to  the  position  of  the  human  body, — 
To  stand,_to  be,  to  rest  upon  the  feet  in  an 
VOL.  II, 


-Id.  lb. 
ikes  in  dede,  would  for  the  great 


Who  all  tlie  wl 
And  wondred  i 

V/liUbe  like  Ilk 


which  beside  them  sloodc, 
I  gentle  Scudamour; 
held  their  wrathfull  moode, 
rimpla, 


Prodigious  wits  !  that  study  to  confound 
The  life  of  wit,  to  seem  to  know  aright; 
As  if  themselves  had  fortunately  found 
Some  stand  from  off  the  earth  beyond  ol 
Whence  overlooking  all  as  from  above, 
Their  grace  is  not  to  work,  but  to  reprove. 


Id. 


— -  She  tooke  her  horrid  stand 
Vpon  Vlysses  huge  blacke  barke,  that  did  at  anchor  ride, 
Amidst  the  fleet. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b,  xi. 
Look  how  you  see  a  field  of  standing  corn, 
When  some  strong  wind  in  summer  haps  to  bl0Wf 
At  the  full  height,  and  ready  to  be  shorn, 


t  d./ih  c 


■  and  l 


Forward  and  backward. 

Drayton.    The  Battle  of  Agincourt 
In  warlike  state  the  royal  standard  borne 
Before  him,  as  in  splend'rous  arms  he  rode, 
Whilst  his  courveting  courser  seem'd  in  scorn 
To  touch  the  earth  whereon  he  proudly  trod.— Id.  lb. 

The  ficklenesse  and  fugitivenesse  of  such  servants  justly 

addeth  a  valuation  to  their  constancy  who  are  standards  in 

a  family,  and  know  when  they  baue  met  with  a  good  master. 

Fuller.  General  Worthies,  c.  11. 

He  said ;  and  swiftly  through  the  troupes,  a  mortall  lanca 

did  send, 
That  reft  a  standard-bearers  life,  renownd  ./"Eneas  friend. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 
The  commissioners  of  this  county  did  not  over-weary  them- 
selves in  working,  when  they  returned  these  persons  ;  pre- 
senting no  underwood,  yea,  no  standels.  but  onely  tymber 
oaks,  men  of  great  wealth  and  worship  in  this  shire. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Northumberland. 

Care  was  taken  in  the 
(when  woods  were  in  a  fa 
for  the  preserving  of  the  i 


Id.  lb.  Buckinghamshire 


The  law  was  given  with  terrors  and  noises,  with  amaze- 
ments of  the  slanders  by,  and  Moses  himself  the  minister 
did  exceedingly  quake  and  fear. — Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

I  have  newly  made,  at  least  an  essay  of  my  invention* 
at  least  in  the  structure  of  a  little  poor  standish,  of  so  con- 
temptible value,  as  I  dare  offer  it  to  your  Lordship  without 
offence  of  your  integrity. — Heliquia  Wottonianes,  p.  339. 

The  French  have  set  up  purity  for  the  standard  of  their 
language ;  and  a  masculine  vigour  is  that  of  ours. 

Dryden.  ^Eneis,  Ded. 
Your  cavalcade  the  fair  spectators  view, 
From  their  high  &tundin</.i,  yet  look  up  to  you. 

Id.   To  his  Sacred  Majesty. 
"  Take  your  desert,  the  death  you  have  decreed; 
I  seal  your  doom,  and  ratify  the  deed: 
By  Mars,  the  patron  of  my  a 


s'd  the 


Id.  Palamon  8r  Ardte. 


HiUD 


He  said  ;  dumb  s 

"What  well?  what  weapon  T  (Flavia  cries) 

"  A  standish.  steel  and  golden  pen  I 
It  came  from  Bertrand's.  not  tne  skies  ; 
I  gave  it  you  to  write  again. 

Pope.  On.  iccviviiig  in./u  I.  rdy  Shirley  a  Standish  and 
two  Pens. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some  visible, 
palpable,  material  standard ;  by  funning  a  comparison  with, 
which,  all  weights  and  nieasun-a  may  o<  reduced  to  one 
uniform  size  :  and  the  prerogative  of  fixing  this  standard 
our  antient  law  vested  in  the  crown. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c,  7. 

Labour  alone,  therefore,  never  varying  in  its  own  value, 

is  alone  the  ultimate  and  real  standard  by  which  the  value 

of  all  commodities  can  at  all  Mines  and   places  be  estimated 

and  compared.— Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

STANG.  A.S.Stang,  steng  ,■  Dut.  Stanghe  s 
Ger.  Stang,  a  pole.  It.  Stanga,  a  bar  or  post, 
from  the  A.  S.  Sting -an,  to  push  into,  to  sting, 
(pungere),  and  as  the  Lat.  Contus,  from  Gr. 
Kevreiv,  (pungere),— 

A  pole,  a  long  bar,  post,  shaft  of  cart,  Sc. ;  and 
(as  pole  also  is)  applied  to  a  measure  of  length. 

These  fields  were  intermiiiiilcd  with  woods  of  half  a  stang, 
and  the  tallest  trees,  as  1  could  judye,  appeared  to  be  7  feet 
high.— Swift.   Voyage  Iv  Lilliput,  c.  2. 

STANK,  adj.  is  probably  a  consequential  usage 
of  stanch,  as  the  Fr.  Estanche, — stanched,  slaked, 
quenched,  quailed,  (Cotgrave. ) 

Hob.  Diggon  I  am  so  stille  and  so  stanch, 
That  uneth  may  I  stand  any  more. 

Spenser.   The  .shi-pln-urd's  Calender.  September. 

STANK.  Fr.  Estang,  a  great  pend,  pool  or 
standing  water,  (Cotgrave.)  G.  Douglas  also 
uses  this  word,  and  the  Gloss,  derives  it  from  the 
Lat.  Stagnum.  It  has  probably  no  other  origin 
than  the  preceding  stank.     See  Stanxh. 

Ray  calls  it — "  a  dam,  or  bank,  to  stop  water."  , 
Whan  thei  had  wele  reden,  that  tham  thouht  righe  lang 
They  lighted  and  abiden  biside  a  water  stank. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  63., 
And  fand  sene  stank  that  florirt  from  a  well. 

G.  Douglas,  /Eneadof,  b.  vii. 
10  X 


STA 

ST.VNNAu.Y.       Lat.    S'annum;    Fr.   Estaln, 
n.  (qv. )     See  the  quotations  from   Carew,   and 


Holinshed. 

To  each  of  these  [quarters]  i 
den.  a  steward,  who  keepelh  1 


igned  hy  the  Lord  War- 


tanne't/  courts,  of  the  Latine 
.  .-.  Englishe  'I'ynoe.  and  iiold  plea  or  whatsoeyei 
action  of  dehr  or  tiespasse  whereto  any  u:-.e  dealing  wirti 
hlacke  or  white  mine  either  as  plamtife  or  defendant,  is  £ 
party—  Carew.  Saruey  of  Cor  nicall.  fol.  18. 


laid  . 


STA 

Whan  kyngEdwarde  was  thus  stablysshed  in  this  realme. 
creat  sine' and  labour  was  made  to  l.vin  for  the  repayment 
or  the  foresaid  xviii.  M  li.  to  hyin  and  other  dvleueryd  by 
ttapelers.—Fabyan.  Clironycle.  Edm.  111.  an.  HUJ. 

Also  they  haue  a  maior  at.d  officers  of  the  staple  yearelie 
to  he  chosen,  who  liaue  the  libe"-- 
and  recognisances  staple,  wrthi 
cerning  the 


//   .'; 


ne  towne  &  con 
Chronicles  of  Irelande,  an.  1576 


to  lu.Ue 

If  hy  | 


ffiSSM! 


adiniutstr  ition  ol  justiee  a'llonj  lilt 
courts  of  record  hut  of  tlie  saou 
nature  .-Btaclislone.   C.mnie>il>ui*. 


rge  of  a  gonemement 


raully  Mould   they  pass  lor 
Bp.  Hall.  Select  Thoughts. 


Merch.  Sirrah,  I'll  make  you  know  you  are  my  prentice, 

Even  fi-iiui  the  fall  of  fortune'   rave  the  heat 
And  L'lowth  to  he  what  now  thou  art,  new  cast  thee, 
Addm.'  the  trust  of  all  I  have  at  home, 
In  Inrr-i-n  duplet,  or  upon  the  sea 

Bcnum.  '.V  Fields    Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,   Act  i.  sc.  1. 


STA 

The  tethe  ger  a  slerre.  that  comete  ycluped  ys, 
At  Alle  Halwyn  tyd  hym  ssewede  vjftene  nygt  ywys, 
That  the  taylede  slerre  men  duped  hjln  myd  rygte, 
Vor  ther  come  frame  byre  a  leme  suytht  cler  .v  brj  e,te, 
As  a  tayl,  other  a  lance,  as  me  may 


Kynde  wol  gow  telle 
ire  God  made   alle  ruanere 
:  at  seitayn.  and  at  a  syker 


it.  Gloucester,  p.  US. 
thynges 


The  Spaniards  nntv.it 
tlie  ilniile  "f  jewels,  sro. 


they 


;  have  now  made  a  resolut 
Irathque  with  you,  finding  t 

d  been  there,  it  had 


Howell,  b  i   Let.  1. 

plant  a  tlnple  whensn- 


Pieis  PLouhman,  p.  405. 

And  seiden,  where  is  he  that  is  borun  kyng  of  Jew  is  I  f  r 
■e  ban   seen   his  sUnf  in  the  eest  :  and  wecouieu  for  to 

rorectaipe  him.— Wiclif.  Maiiliew,  c.  2. 

Saying  where  is  be  that  is  borne  kynge  of  Jewest  tVe 
aue  sene  bis  sin: re  in  the  east,  and  ate  come  to  woisbyp 
tin  —Bible.  1551.   lb. 

Thus  hath  Ibis  pitnus  day  a  blieftll  end  ; 


STA'NYEL.     The  first  folio  of  Shakespeare  '      i  say  had  this 

reads  stallion  .    H.inmer  dunned  it  into  slum/el,  the     Tempe  of  its  1 mr.  and  I 

common  stotic-hawk.  which  inhabits  old  build-  a,l  ti,e,r  dei.,nt,  as  irom  a 
top  and  rocks.  In  the  North  called  stood* "' -«"!>'  *-«»• -' "'"- 
(  Steevens. )  He  also  giaunted  libertie 


isinberited 
have  cated 

and  tl. 'id. -place 
.    Worthies.   llaitjordsliire. 


Ingoodr.es  of  genii!   n  II  any  maner 

_ihaciou,  in  vit  and  in 
of  seiuence,  be  passelh  al  other  makeis. 

— '  o/  Lone,  b.  llL 


To. 


Mill  t 


,      .  .  .    .  This  citv  nf  Amsterdam,  tho  she 

To  prevent  tins  daunger  therefore,  the  doves  need  to  have  ;    a|]  ;n)liart  „(llie  „,„„  ,,,„  ar 


tuple,  and  two  puncheons  at  a 
s.  —  Camden,  lleiaaines.  Money. 

io  she  he  a  great  staple  of  news, 


With  them 

or  slauaell  :  for  she  de'ei.detli  ihein.  and  Hi)  a  rename  na- 
tural) power  that  she  hath)  skareth   and  terririeth  all  other 

or  to  heate  her  crie.'— Holland.  Pliuie.  b.  x.  c.  37. 

STA'NZ  A.  Fr.  Stance,  a  staff  of  verses,  (Cot- 
grave;)  It.  Sliinza  ;  Sp.  Estancia  ;  a  staying 
place,  dwelling  place.      Also, — 

A  pause  or  stay ;  a  staff'  or  stave,  or  set  number 
of  lines  ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  metrical  versi- 
fication stays  or  stops  —  and  resumes  or  recurs 


Therefore  (hut  not  without  new-fashioning  the  -whole 
frame)  I  chose  Ariosto's  stanza,  of  all  other  the  most  corn- 
pleat  and  hest  proportioned.  consistiiiL'  of  eight;  six  inter- 


The  kingdom  abounds  in  rich  staple  cummo 
ottons,  and  wine,  and  there  is  a  mighty  I 
o  the  crown.— Id.  Let.  39. 


so -well,  that  they  took  the 
9,  and  so  divided  themselves 
irplers  and  merchant-adven- 
at  in  one  place,  where  they 


I  have  chosen  to 
of  four  alternate  rl 

number,  than  any  c 


i  my  poem  in  quatrains 


The  poet  having  made  choice  of  a  certain  number  of 
verses  to  constitute  his  strophe,  or  first  stanza,  was  obliged 
to  observe  the  same  in  his  antistrophe,  or  second  stanza. 

Congreve.  Disc,  on  the  Pindaric  Ode. 


aces  abroad  with  < 


The  silver  ring  she  pull'd,  the  door  reclos'd, 

The  holt,  obedient  to  the  silken  cord. 

To  the  strong  staple's  inmost  depth  restor'd, 

Secur'd  the  valves.  Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  i. 


The  staple  of 
moved   from   Callao  on  t 
Acapulco  on  the  coast  of  M 


and  from  Manila, 
of  Peru,  to  the 
Anson.  Voyages,  b. 


i  any  staple-clussic  ware, 
e  [customs  o 


.Fenlon.  Knight  of  the  Sable  Shield. 

and  leather.]  were  formerly 

called  the  hereditary  customs  of  the  crown  ;  and  were  due 

on  the  exportation  only  of  the  said  three  commodities,  and 

of  none  other :   which  were  styled  the  staple  commodities  of 

the  kintrdom,  because  they  were  obliged  to  be  brought  to 

Fr.  Estape  ;    Dtlt.  Stapel ;      these  ports  where  the  k.ng's  staple  was  established,  in  order 

be  there  first  rated,  and  then  exported. 


STA'PLE,  adj.  \       Fr.  Estape;    Dut.  Stapel ,•     ,i, 
Sta'pi.e,  n.  \  Ger.   Stapel;      &n\  Stapel;     to 

Sta'hi.er.  J  the  staple  of  a  door,  i\c.  a  ' 


Bluckslone.  Cummcnluiics,  b.  : 


staple  mart  or  market.  A.  S.  Stapel.  stapol,  stapul, 
the  staple  of  a  door,  Sc,  so  called  (says  Skinner) 
quia  ostium  stabilit  ct  fulcit,  because  it  props  the 
door,  and  renders  it  stable,  fixed,  firm.  Staple  in 
all  its  other  applications  seems  to  have  the  same 
origin,  i.e.  stable,  established.  (Dut.  Stapelen,  sta- 
bilire.) 

A  staple  market,  —  on  established  market  or 
port ;  a  market  or  port  established  by  law  or  ordi- 
nance; irenerjlly. — n  mart  or  market,  an  empo- 
rium, a  place  of  resort. 

A  staple  commodity. — a  commodity,  the  trade 
in,  or  manufacture  of  which,  is  in  any  place  (more 
thin 
consequentially,  there  the  principal 


STAR.  "\     Goth.Sim'rn;  A.S.Sieorra.- 

STA'r.nr.D.  Dut.    Slerre  ;    Ger.  Stern  ; 

Sta'iiless.  Bw.    Stiern  ;      Gr.    AoTTjp. 

Sta'iilike.  I   Wachter  supposes  from  the 

STA'm.icHT,  adj.  '  Ger.  Sleuren,    to   rule,    (to 
Sta'rligiit,  n.  steer.)    from    the    influence 

Sta'rlit,  adj.  attributed    to    the    stars    in 

Sta'ury.  J  the  government  of   human 

affairs.  The  A.  S.  Stu-an,  to  steer,  to  stir,  to 
move.  (  Ger.  Steuren, )  is  probably  the  origin  of  our 
word  star  ;  and  the  name  may  have  been  given 
to  the  glittering  luminaries  of  the  sky  from  their 
toilr:!.'  titled.  '  '■•:-»-J.,r  ar.d  tFFr.™r.t  perpet-«l  w»':M  or  l»-»»fe,  K::ar 
hief     Also,     says  (upon  the  authority  ol   Becan  ),  th,"'  -'- 


a  commodity  subject   to  the  kino's  staple,  or  place 
established  for  paying  imports. 

From    'he   old    statute    it    appears   that   staple 

w.cs  applied   to  a    district. is   the  staple  of  West- 

oding   from  Temple  Bar  to  Toth  "' 


the  continual,  the  perpetual  quivering  (vibratio) 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  stars,  especially  to  those 
which,  on  account  of  their  remote  distance,  are  ! 
perceived  continually  to  flitter. 


./•.//,/.  adj.  modern 
ttroduce  the  past 


Instead  of  starlitibi  and 
■'.■-'/.       ,        lie:.,   the  *,„',,<;  grafted  to  th?    refine,  en.    '-   a;:   r.i   :;; 

.,bi(is  '       °  part,  sic  r- Ui  and  mucn-Ul ,—  there  .o  ..u  .v..  i=v,„  .u. 

an  entire  change. 

And  he  an  axe  before  the  foremost  rought 

'Vhcie will,  he  g.n  the  strong  gales  hew  and  break:  Tligte  aboute  the  Ventre's  delh.  in  the  lirmament  an  hey 

Surrey.   I'.igde.  yEricir,  b.  II..  H.  Gloucester,  p.  151. 

1810 


Id.    The  I 
■  [Cancer]  hath 


Xvi.  sler.es.  win 
So  as  these  olde 
Discriue.  lie  hereth 


lofore, 
iddeil  two  before, 
hath  vpnii  his  ende: 
en/erreiiiii  his  kende  —  Goner.  Co-..  A.  :.:.:■ 


Upon  his  taile  stand  other  two.  Id.  lb. 

But  for  all  that  yet  nethelesse 

Is  Scorpio  not  stertrsse. 

For  Libra  grauiitelh  him  his  ende, 

O!"  vin    sterres,  where  he  wende, 

The  whiche  vpon  his  head  assised 

He  beareih.  and  eke  there  ben  deuijed, 

Upon  his  wombe  stores  tbre.  Id.  10, 

Ossa  was  layde  on  Pindus  backe, 

and  Pelion  on  hie  : 
And  thus  they  thought  to  bring  to  6ac& 

Turbciilc.  Myrrour  of  the  Fait  of  Pride. 
If  Mars  mooue  warre.  as  slorc««nners  can  tel, 
And  poets  eke  in  fables  use  to  faine. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruites  of  Warre. 
Let  now  the  astrologers,  the  slarre  gasers.  and  prognosti- 
atours  stand  vp,  &  sa-ae  thee  from  these  things,  that  shal 
ome  vpon  thee. — Bible,  15S3.  Isa.  xivii.  13. 

And  though  also  that  al  the  ceremonies.  &  sacrifices  haue 
is  it  were  a  stair, tmht  of  Christ,  vet  some  there  be  that 
laue  as  it  were  the  lvgbt  of  the  broad  day,  a  little  before 
be  sonne  rising. —  Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  12. 
The  which,  more  eath  it  were  for  mortall  wight 
To  tell  the  sands,  or  count  the  slarres  on  h)e. 
Or  ought  more  bard,  than  thinke  lo  reckon  right. 

Spenser,  puerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  C.  11. 

Then  form'd  the  moon 

Globose,  and  everv  magnitude  of  starts, 

And  sowd  with  slarrs  the  heav'n  thick  as  a  field. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

My  third  comfort 

[Slar'd  most  <  niuckih  )  is  horn  my  breast 

(  l'he  innocent  milke  in  it's  most  innocent  mouth) 

Hal'd  out  to  muither. 

Shakespeare.  The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  in.  sc.  2. 
Or  that  stnrr'd  Elhiop  queen  that  strove 
To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 
The  sea-nymphs,  and  their  pow'rs  offended. 

Mi. ion.  II  Penseroso. 
For  not  beneath  the  ample  sunne,  and  heavens  starrer 
There  is  a  low'ue  of  earthly  men,  so  honoured  io  mj 
As  sacred  Troy.— Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 


It  seer 
Dark. 


-  A  globe  farr  off 

aw  seems  a  boundless  continent 

,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of  night 


Nor  silent  night 

With 

his  her  solemn  lard,  nor  walk  by 

Or  glittering  stu/r-Iight  without  tl 

ee  is 

"li.  lb 

b.  iv. 

Yet  well  I  wot  where  to  recover  mine,  [wit.] 

not  in  Paraoise.  nor  Cviitln 

SS..I 

Yet   II 

uht.ess  iii  a  place  no  less  div 

Int 

lat  sweet  fare  of  yours,  in  tl 

hair, 

Thai 

uhy  lip.  in  those  two  slat-lik 

The 

re  in  my  wit— 1  know  it  wan 

P.  fu 

""■ 

.'t<  iCSUf!, 

Be!.  I". 

ST  A 


And  what  unkn 


Mars:    thou   many  minds,    inconstant 
nig  thus  by  me;  whom  most  of  all  the 


■  .'Egyptian  wisaids  -dd. 


As  when  the  stars  in  their  etherial  1 
At  length  have  roll'd  around  the  litj 
At  'ji-rt.tm  periods  [hey  resume  thei: 


And  owls,  that  mark 
A  star-tight  etening, 

the  setting  sut 

and  a  morning 

Id. 

fair. 

Virgil.  Georgics,  b. 

Thyg 
Draw 

oomy  grandeurs  (nature's  mo 
ng  aspocl  !j  claim  a  grateful  v 

o'er  my  labours  past,  shall  el 
Young.  Th 

t  august, 
gold, 
Complaint,  Night 

Here, 
Tlie  s 

'J'lu-lr 

Suo;!, 

night  hy  night 
cret  has  and  s 

beneath  the  starless  dusk, 

id  potent  spells  compose, 
grave. — Mallet.   The  Excursion. 

Dark 

n  comparison, 

vhen  this  was 

one, 

STa 

When  Philips  came  forth,  as  skircTi  as  a  Quaker, 
Whose  simple  profession's  a  p  istorat-maker  J 
Apollo  advis'd  Ji i m  from  playhouse  to  keep, 
And  pipe  to  nought  else  Out  bis  dog  arid  bis  sheep. 

Buckinghamshire.   Election  >■/  a  Poet  Laureat. 
Jn  answer  to  all  this,  I  might  with  good  pretence  enough 

talk  slarchly,  and  affect  i- nice  of  what  you  would  be  at. 

Swift.  Lett,  in  Sheridan's  Life,  1(04. 
Chancing  to  smile  at  the   moor's   deportment,  as  not 
answering  to  the  slarehedinss  of  Ins  own  nation. 

L.  Addison.   West  Barbary,  p.  105. 

STAR-CHAMBER.  A  chamber  commonly 
so  called  for  one  of  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the 
quotation  from  Smith.  But  Blaekstone  suggests 
that  sfarr  in  our  ancient  records  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew  word  S/ietar,  a  covenant,  and  that 
this  chamber  was  appointed  for  the  registry 
spoken  of  in  the  second  quotation  below  from  his 
Commentaries.  See  also  the  quotation  from 
Pennant. 


[They]  doe  sit  in  aplare  which  isc-.lled  t 
II  the  roofe  thereof  was  decked  wi:h  ima-" 


,ii.,hl  l 


By, 


Memo 


STAR-BOARD.  A.  S.  Steorbord  ;  Dut. £/,«•- 
board,  stitt/r-boaid.      Somner  calls  it — 

The  right  hand  or  side  of  the  ship.  Kilian 
adds  to  this — quod  nauclerus  occupat,  locus  nau- 
cleri, — which  the  steersman  occupies;  the  place  or 
Station  of  the  steers-mun  or  stems-man. 


Heath]  preferred  another  inf 
iment.  the  gre.it  privileges  of  I 


The  failure  of  tl  e  coneral  re.'i.-er  established  bv  king 
Richard  the  first,  for  the  .i«.m  or  mortgages  made  to  Jews, 
in  the  capitula  do  Judacis.  of  which  Hovedeii  has  preserved 
a  copy.— id.  lb.  b.  li.  c.  20. 

ilice.  so  tremendous  in  the  Tudor  and 


STA 

This  terrible  object  stares  our  speculative  inquirer  In  the, 
face,  and  disturbs  his  head. 

Bolinijbiolcc.   The  Occasional  Writer. 
When  the  performers  all  the  while 

Jle.li. -all,   !,,,«  ii  or  si, nir. 

Or,  with  ao'ull  and  stupid  stare, 

A  vacancy  of  s.usc  declare  —Churchill.   The  Ghost,  b.  iv. 

STARE,  n.  \      k.&.Star ;  Dot.  Sterre,  starre I 

Sta'rling.     ,  Ger.  Stuar  :    Fr.  Esturtir.au ,    It. 

Stornello  :   Sp.  Eslomino  :   Lat.  Sturims,  from  the 

Gr.  Srop-eii',  sternere,   quia  se   magna   vi   sternat 

humi  ex  alto. 

■  only,  maye  be  no 
i  siui e,  when  they 
i.  c.  13. 
ts.  (to  wit,  Germa- 


And  he  that  hath  nothyng  1 
more  praysed  than  a  popiuiav 
speak  featly.— Sir  T.  Et.jol.  0 


are  all  lost  else,  lost  and 


part  of  i 


li-a 


Mast.  Steer  1 

Be 

The  fury  of  tl 

boltsprit  and  fo 
along,  ready  to 


urn.  St  Flelch.   The 
:  wind  still  lasted,  i 


rtimird!"  th' obedil 
back  to  port,  revol 
ivheel  rolls  swiftly  t 


—  Ijoiopier.    Vo'/rujes, 


STARCH,  tidj.^ 

Starch!  "'. 
Sta'rchedness.   ' 

Sta'rciily'. 
Sta'rchness.      J 
stiff,  formal,  precise. 

Starchncss  is  not  an  uncommon  word 
Touching  starch-l\ovrer  called  Amyli 


Starch,  adj.  is  stark,  (qv.) 
by  the  common  change  of  k 
into  ch  i  and  means — 

Strong;  firm, stiff.  Starch, 
the  noun — 

That  which  strengthens, 
orstiffens;  (met.)  starcA  is — 


may  be  made 


three-nmnt 

Island  C.n 


As  a  gr, 


:[  ail 


n  Greeke  Amylum,  because  it  never  came 
■  was  ground  upon  stones. 

Holland.  Flinie,  b.  xviii. 


I  starel 


t  froth  ; 


niler 


Beaum.  St  Flelch.  The  Nice  Valour,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 
Mistriss  Turner,  the  first  inventress  of  yellow  starch,  was 
xecuted  in  a  cobweb  lawn  ruff  of  that  colour  at  Tyburn. 

Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  2. 
Mnci.  Nay,  prithee 


stiirehi'd 


the  dull  still 


out  of  his  Humour,  Act  i 


"  Ten  thousand  fin 
Some  sear'd  his  1 
Borne  with  black  terrors  Ins  faint  consri.  nee  hatted. 
That  wide  he  stard.  ami  si.ireh,-d  hair  did  stand." 

P.  Fletcher.   The  Purple  Island,  c.  7. 
lie  taylors,  starchers,  semsters. 

Manton.  Com,  of  What  You  Will.  \ 


of  the  Jews  by  Edward  I.— Pennant.  Loudon,  p.  122. 

STARE,  n.  \  Goth.  Slaurran  ,  A.  S.  Slar- 
Stare,  n  >  inn  :  Dut.  Slerrende  noyhen, 
Sta'rer.  J  octtli  regentes.  Bterren,  Ger. 
Starren,  regefe,  dlrigere,  fixis  octtlis  inttteri. 
Sw.  Stirra,  slirna.  Sterrende  aoyhen,  are  proba- 
bly stern  eyes  ;  i.e.  move  J,  eyes  moved  or  thrown 
open,  or  thrown  earnestly  upon  the  object.      See 

To  look  or  gaze  eagerly  or  earnestly  ;  with 
eyes  thrown  out  or  projected  ;  consequentially,  to 
throw  out  or  up,  to  project;  stand  forth  promi- 
nently to  view,  before  the  eye. 

Hue  was  wonderliche  wroth,  that  Wit  so  me  tauhte 
Al  slurijenge  Dame  Studie  slurnetiche  seide. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  183. 
He  cast  on  me  a  staring  loke.  with  colour  pale  as  death. 

Sun  eg.  Complaint  of  a  dying  Loner,  e}c. 
Standing  upon  his  tiptoes,  and   staring,  as  if  he  would 
have  had  a  mote  pulled  out  of  his  eye. 

Sidney.   Arcadia,   b.  i. 


Spenser.  Fuerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 
Their  staring  eyes  sparekling  with  feruent  fyre 


Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
Gon.  V  th'  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why  stand  you 
In  this  strange  stare? — Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free  ? 
Stark,  staring  mad,  that  thou  would'st  tempt  the  sea. 

Drgden.  Persius,  Sat.  5. 
The  pale  assistants  on  each  other  star'd, 
Wuli  i..  i|di,u  mouths  r„r  issuing  words  prepar'd  ; 
The  st, II  Ian  ii  sounds  upon  Hi,-  palate  hung, 
And  dy'd  imperfect  on  the  faultering  tongue. 

Id.  Theodore  S;  Honorla. 
A  starer  is  not  usually  a  person  to  be  convinced  by 
the  reason  of  the  thing;  and  a  fellow  that  is  capable  of 
shewing  an  impudent  front  before  a  whole  congregation, 
and  can  bear  being  a  publick  spectacle,  is  not  so  easily 
rebuked  as  to  anieud  by  admonitions. — Spectator,  No.  20. 
loll 


STARK.       ^ 

A. 

S.    Stare, 

steatc;      Ger. 

Sta 

,K..T.          )■ 

Stare 

.    Dul.^e, 

k  j    Sw.  Stnr/i. 

St  A' 

RI.NESS.  J 

Wach 

er  thinks  1 

le  Ger.  Stark 

frrih 

stnrren. 

rigere 

to  stiffen, 

(q.d.  stair-it; 

itch. 

Hire    a 

d    Kll 

an  considei 

the  Dut.  and 

be  equiva 

ant  to 

the  Englisl 

SCf< 

ng;    firm, 
degree. 

confu- 

tried,  establ 

shed, — to  the 

ihist 

nionkes  slo 

te  &  stark,  to  spede  w 

ele  the!  wend, 

He  is  a  starke  he 

re.ike.i.wereuenabnouMobtK^bym. 

But  Tyndal  as  s 
spent  of  honesty 

one  nslie  heard  of  my  name,  without  nny 
itarki  liereuke,  and  that  y^  starktrnt  that 

llo,. 


vne  bodies,  which 


Plin 


Aminl.   Tins  e.irih  of  miiu-  do  h  tremble,  and  1  feel 
Ml'.'"ii'',i"»s  w'ea'i'y  01  her  house^and  I 

Beaum.  tj  Flelch.   The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  V. 
2.  .Boor.  Stark  beer,  boy,  stout  and  strong  beer. 

Id.  Beggar,  Bash.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Thou  dy'edst  a  most  rare  body,  of  melancholly. 

Aral.  Sluiite,  as  you  see. 

Shakespeare.  Cijmbeline,  Activ.sc.  4. 
Cla.  As  fast  lock'd  vp  in  sleepe,  as  guiltlesse  labour, 

When  il  lies  slat  In  tit  ill  the  Irauellers  oolios  — 

For   the    stiffenesse   and    sfaikenessn   of    the    lims,    the 
grievance  also  ol  the  smews,  if  [inuej  seneth  verie  wel. 


Were  : ,-, 
To  have 
Of  what 


a  stronger  testimony  to  lb'  world 
V  Flelch.  The  Scornful  Lady,  Ac 
ded  statesman,  Ihat  at  his  first  landing 
ug  mad,  would  become  calm  in  a  week': 


'alter,  No.  125. 


STA'RLING.     See  Steeling. 
START,  n.    ~\        Skinner   thinks   it  may  be 
Start,  v.  derived  from  the  A.  S.  Styr-an, 

Sta'rter.  j  movere,  commovere,  (to  srvr, i 
Sta'rtino,  n.  )-to  move;  and  of  this  verb, 
Sta'rtingly.  j  Tooke  considers  it  to  be  the 
Sta'pti.e,  v.  j  past  part.  Stirred,  slir'd,  s'irt, 
Sta'rtle,  n.  J  stert,  sturt,  or  start.  G.Douglas 
writes  Sturt;  our  old  authors,  Stert. 


STA 

A  start, — a  motion  or  emotion ;  usually  applied 
to  a  short,  sudden  motion,  or  emotion;  short, 
sudden,  actions ;  interrupted,  returning  at  in- 
tervals ; — contraction,  convulsion.  See  the  quota- 
tion from  Bacon. 

To  get  the  start,— the  first  motion  ;  to  gain  an 
advance  or  advantage. 

To  start, — to  move  or  cause  to  move ;  to  rouse, 
raise,  or  excite;  to  move  suddenly,  (with  contrac- 
tion, convulsion,  agitation,  alarm.) 

Startle,  the  dim.  of  start,  is  commonly  used 
when  the  motion  arises  from  surprise,  alarm, 
affright. 

He  was  first  that  siirte  to  lond  out  of  the  boote, 
Armed  &  auerd  girte,  bot  an  axe  he  smote. 

R.Brunne,  p.  159. 


And  for  to  don  his  observance  to  May, 
Remembring  on  the  point  of  his  desire, 
He  on  his  courser,  sterling  as  the  fire, 
Is  ridden  to  the  feldes  him  to  pley, 
Out  of  the  court,  were  it  a  mile  or  twey. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1503. 

Upon  a  courser,  startling  as  the  fire, 
Men  might  tourne  him  with  a  little  wire. 

Id.  The  Legende  of  Dido. 


hand  giving 
as  the  after 


iter   indeed, 
well  guarded 


Upon  the  morowe  and  v] 
And  to  the  sea  (where  a: 
The  bodie  laie)  without  1 


But  one  Lilla  ye  kynges  trusty  seruaunt,  disgarnysshed  of 
shylde  or  other  wepyn,  to  defende  his  mayster,  start  betwene 
yo  kyng  &  the  swerde,  and  was  stryken  thoroughe  y«  body 
&  dyed. — Fabyan.  Chroncyle,  c.  130. 

Longe  tyme  after  ye  deth  of  the  sayd :  Rosamounde,  in 
the  sayd  abbey  was  shewed  a  coffer  of  the  sayd  wenches,  of 
ye  legth  of  ii  fote,  I  the  which  apered  feyghtynge  geauntes, 
stertlynge  of  beestys,  swymynge  of  fysshes  &  fleynge  of 
fowlys.— Id.  lb.  c.  238. 

And  skornefully  he  cast 
At  hir  a  frowning  glaunce, 

■Which  made  the  mayde  to  striue  for  specb, 
And  stiriling  from  hir  traunce. 

Gascoigne.   The  Complaynl  of  Phylomene. 

Men  report,  that  at  the  last  convocation,  ye  spake  many 
things  which  ye  could  not  well  defend;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  greatly  feared  what  ye  can  say  or  write  in  that  matter, 
howsoever  ye  be  quykkened  and  startled. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  p.  199.  No.  49. 

Which  when  the  wakeful  Elfe  percelv'd,  streight  way 

He  started  up,  and  did  him  selfe  prepayre 

In  sunbright  armes,  and  battailous  array  ; 

For  with  that  Pagan  proud  he  combatt  will  that  day. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

The  "Welchmen  were  not  so  discouraged  herewith,  but 
that  they  brake  vpon  him  out  of  their  starting  holes  and 
places  of  refuge  through  the  marishes,  and  slaieng  their 
enimies  horsses,  put  them  backe  to  their  power, 

Holinshed.  Hen.  III.  an.  1257. 

And  whilst  the  eager  dogs  upon  the  start  do  draw, 
She  riseth  from  her  seat,  as  though  on  earth  she  flew, 
Forc'd  by  some  yelping  cute  [cur]  to  give  the  greyhounds 
view.  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  23. 

Starting  is  both  an  apprehension  of  the  thing  feared ; 
(and,  in  that  kind,  it  is  a  motion  of  shrinking;)  and  like- 

impiiMiion,    in    the    b^innm-,    what    the   matter 

;  (and  in  that  kind  it  i.-,  a  motion  of  erection  ;)  and 

'  I  listen  suddenly  to  am  thing, 

--"—i  of  the  spirits  to 


should  t 

therefore,  when  ; 

he  slartclh  ;  for  the  ; 

attend.— Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §71; 

Thy  lustful  thoughts  and  treacherous  designs,  thy  false- 
hoods to  God  and  starlings  from  thy  holy  promises,  thy 
follies  and  impieties  shall  be  laid  open  before  the  world. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

Some  men  are  wise  and  know  (heir  weaknesses,  and  to 
prevent  their  sturiimj:.  t;;ck.  will  make  fierce  and  strong 
resolutions,  and  bind  up  their  gaps  with  thorns,  and  make 
a  new  hedge  about  their  spirits.— Id.  Ser.  10. 


Soph.  Let  me  see  your  work  : 
Fie  upnn't,  what  a  thread's  here  !  a  poor  cobler's  wife 
"Would  make  a  finer  to  sew  a  clown's  rent  startup. 

Ford.  The  Picture,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
Mast.  "We'll  spare  her  our  main  top-sail. 
He  shall  not  look  us  long,  we  are  no  starters. 
Down  with  the  foresail  too,  we'll  spoon  before  her. 

Beaum.  $•  Flelch.  The  Double  Marriage,  Actii,  BC,  1. 


STA 

When  (after  this)  another  flew;  the  same 

To  martiall  Phorcis  startled  soule,  that  w 

spring 
Of  Phamops  seed.— Chapman.  Homer.  It/aa, 

He  [Clemens]  must  be  a  very  orthodox  wi 
when  in  so  large  a  volume,  and  wrote  before  th 

troversv  was  sia rtt»\  he  appear^  to  l,a\e  been  5" 
as  to  leave  room  only  for  very  frivolous  except] 


Harm.  Hang'em,  base  English  stcrts,  let'em  e'en  take  their 

art  of  their  own  old  proverb,  save  a  thief  from  the  gallows 

Dryden.  Amboyna,  Acti.  sc.  1. 


The  supposition  at  lea: 
bodies,  needs  nor  startle 
and  most  learned  father 
that  they  had  bodies. — Locke. 

The  startling  steed  was  seiz'd  with  sudden  fright, 
And,  bounding,  o'er  the  pummel  cast  the  knight. 

Dryden.  Palamon  $  Arcite,  h.iii. 


I  have  been  credibly  informed  of  a  man  so  lame  with  the 
gout  that  he  could  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot,  who  on  hear- 
ing a  sudden  outcry  of  fire  in  the  next  house,  started  up  out 
of  bed  and  ran  to  the  window ;  but  upon  finding  the  danger 
over,  his  strength  immediately  left  him,  and  he  was  forced 
to  be  carried  back  again. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.21. 

There  were  two  varieties  of  this  kind,  the  first  used  in 
hawking,  to  spring  the  game,  which  are  the  same  with  our 
starters. — Pennant.  British  Zoology.   The  Dog. 

It  may  now  perhaps  be  a  startling  thought,  that  they  are 
just  upon  the  edge  of  eternity— their  consciences  may  begin 
to  take  an  alarm  in  earnest— their  fears  proportion  ably  to 
rise.— Gilpin,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  22. 

STARVE,  v.         ^       Dut.  Stcrven ;  Ger.Ster- 

Sta'rveling,  n.       \ben;   A.  S.  Steorf -an,  to  die, 
Starveling,  adj.  J  or  cause  to  die  ;  to  kill,  to 

slay  ;  to  perish. 

To  kill,  to  slay,  to  destroy  :   it  is  now  commonly 

restricted  to — to  destroy,  to  perish,  with  hunger 

or  cold ;   to  withhold  or  refuse  nourishment  or 

support. 


STA 

Honour  tby  father  and  mother,  says  the  law.    But,  said 

the  Pharisee,  if  you  tell  your  poor  father  you  intended  to 

dedicate  vour  monev  to  holy  uses,  you  may  let  him  starve. 

Gilpin,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  0. 

STA'TARY.    "\       Lat.   Statarius,    stationary, 

Stata'rian.        >  having  or  keeping  their  sta- 

Stata'rianly.  J  tion  or  standing  place  ;   and, 

thus,— 

Steady,  regular  or  well  regulated ;  keeping 
rank ;  well  disciplined. 

The  set  and  statary  times  of  pairing  of  nails, and  cutting  of 
hair,  is  thought  by  many  a  point  of  consideration  ;  which  is 
perhaps  but  the  continuation  of  an  ancient  superstition. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  21. 

I  have  made  bold  to  bring  a  new  adopted  son  of  mine  to 
beg  a  detachment  of  your  slatarian  soldiers  to  escort  him 
into  the  regions  of  phvsiology  and  pathology. 

Search.  Light  0/  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.23. 

Your  skirmishing  parties,  call  them  co-horts  or  cow- 
hearts,  shall  never  drive  my  stalarianly  disciplined  battal- 
lion  from  its  ground. — Id.  lb. 


STATE,  v. 

State,  n. 

Sta'tedly. 

Sta'tely. 

Sta'telines 

Sta'telily. 

Sta'ting,  n. 


Fr.Estat;  It.  Stuto;  Sp. 
Stado,  from  the  Lat.  Statum, 
past  part,  of  stare,  to  stand. 
(See  Estate.)  Applied 
to— 


0  lyue  &  sterue 
R.  Brunne,  p.  184. 


Piers  Plouhman,  p.  102. 


Alas!  Custance,  thou  hast 
Ne  tighten  canst  thou  not, 
But  he  that  star/ for  our  redemption. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale, 
Creseide,  which  that  well  1 


.49SS. 
ligh  star/  tor  feare. 

Id.  Troil.  S;  Cres.  b.  ii. 
Thei  that  ben  bardie  soone  assemblen, 
Wherot'the  drcdl'ull  links  trcmblen. 
That  one  sleeth,  and  that  other  slerueth, 
But  abouen  all  his  price  deserueth 

This  knightly  Roroain.  Gonier.  Con,  A.  b.  ii. 

Thus  wolde  I  for  my  last  worde  beseche, 
That  thou  my  loue  acquite,  as  I  deserue: 
Or  elles  to  me  playnly  for  to  sterue.  Id.  lb.  h.  viii. 

And  where  the  riche  wanteth,  what  can  the  pore  find,  who 

in  .1   rmnninn  scareitie,  lyueth  most  scarcely,  and  feeleth 
quiekliest  tin-  sli.-irpenesse  ..1"  >h<nthig,  when  'euery  man  for 
lack  is  hungerbitten.— Sir  J.  Cheeke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 
"  But  if  for  me  ye  tight,  or  me  will  serue, 
Not  this  rude  kynd  of  battaill,  ncr  these  armes 

And  donlefull  sorrowe  heape  with  deadly  harmes  : 
Such  cruell  game  my  scarmoges  disarmes." 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  G. 
And  now  thy  arms  is  giv'n.  the  letter's  read, 
The  body  risen  again,  the  which  was  dead. 
And  thy  poor  starveling  bountifully  fed. 

Donne.  To  Mr.  T.  IV. 
So  lavish  nne-tvdc  i  auscth  Tasting  lents, 

nes  of  large  expense. 
Bp.Hall.  Satires,  b.  ii.  Sat.  1. 


All  or  any  circumstances 
under     which     any     thing 
stands,  exists  or  subsists,  or 
Sta'tist.  by  which  it  may  be  affected ; 

Stati'stick.  more     especially     to  —  the 

Statistical.  rank  or  condition  ;  the  pos- 

Sta'tesman.  sessions  or  property;  also  to 

the  general  establishment  of 
government ;  to  persons  of  rank,  of  noble  rank  ; 
the  place  or  station,  the  seat ;  the  dress  or  orna- 
ment ;  the  canopy. 

Stately, — according  to  state  or  condition,  rank 
or  quality  ;  to  high  rank,  nobility  or  majesty  ; 
hence— grand,  pompous,  majestick,  magnificent. 

To  state, — to  set  forth  the  condition  or  circum- 
stances under  which  any  thing  stands,  exists  or 
subsists ;  to  set  or  place  in  order,  to  settle,  arrange, 
regulate. 

Statistic/;,  (Fr.  Statisque,)  is  a  word  for  which 
we  are  said  to  be  indebted  to  a  living  writer.    Sta- 
tistic/is is  applied  to  every  thing  that  pertains  to  a 
state, — its  population,  soil,  produce,  &c. 
So  that  at  the  laste,  tho  he  in  stat  was, 
And  tbem  thougte,  that  ys  pcre  in  the  world  nas. 

Sir  Hugh  was  man  of  stale,  he  said  as  I  salle  rede. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  258. 
For  no  man  may  be  amiable. 
But  if  he  be  so  fivme  and  stable, 
That  fortune  change  him  not  ne  blinde, 
But  that  his  friend  alway  him  finde, 
Both  poore  and  riche  in  a  state. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


Afraied  the  people,  a  journay, 

About  the  city  every  way, 

And  come  and  asked  cause  and  why 

They  rongen  were  so  stalely?  Id.  Dreamc. 

God  hathe  here  ordayned  for  the  meanes  towards  it,  con- 
sent for  the  slate  of  this  preset  life,  ami   sulli'-iente  for 
"rT.More.  Workes,  p.720. 
;,  in  whom  indeed  state/iness  shines 
fall  some  gracious  look  upon  me. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 
iences  there  are  consequent  to  this 
(and  particularly  that  of  which  our 
as  evident  demonstration,)  that  by 
,  there  hath  never  yet  been  assigned 
catalogue  of  fundamentals  iu  this 

nee. — Hammond.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  462. 

In  a  fayre  playne  upon  an  equall  hill 

She  placed  was  in  a  pavilion  ; 

Not  such  as  craftesmen  by  their  idle  skill 

Are  wont  for  princes  states  to  fashion  ; 


Many  other  inconvi 

:.iuhnq  of  this  questiol 
experience  hath  e,ivei 
those  which  thus  ,v/.;/e 
any  detinite 


And  starveling  famin 


■  zf,iTrr<  nmiiist  1 


Sits  6adly  pining,  and  believes  he's  poor. 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 
In  this  wet  starveling  plight  we  spent  the  tedious  night.     ( 


But  t)i'  earth  herself. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  c.  7.  Of  Mulahilitia. 

And  from  the  dore 

Of  that  Plutonian  Hall,  invisible 

Ascended  his  [Satan]  high  throne,  which  under  stale 

Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  th'  upper  end 

■Was  plac't  in  regal  lustre. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  X. 

Much.  Our  selfe  will  mingle  with  society 
And  play  the  humble  host : 
Ourhostesse  keepes  her  state;  out  in  best  time 
Vi'e  will  require  her  welcome. 

Shakespeare,  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  i. 


ST 

A 

It  was  an 

hill  plaste 

n  an  open  plaine 

d  about  w 

Of  match 

esse  hight 

ra  ii.- . 

disdaine 

honour  stately 

od. 

Spenser. 

Faerie 

.'«.','.,'.. 

b.  vi.  c. 

Tee  that 

n  waters  glide,  and 

yee  that  walk 

The  earth 

and  stale 

y  tread,  or  lowly 

creep. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 
t.  Sirra,  we  have  so  lookt  for  thee,  and  long'd  for 
his  widow  is  the  strangest  thing,  the  stateliest,  and 
so  much  upon  her  excellencies. 
Beaum.  $  Fletch.    Wit  ivit/tout  Money,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
'  strict  face  and  counterfeited  statelyncss 


you  should  : 


who 


To  the  said  dukes  [of  Lancaster]  house  of  the  Sauoie,  in 
bc.iu ti<-  and  statelinesse  of  building,  with  all  rnaner  of 
princelie  furniture,  there  was  not  any  other  in  the  realme 
comparable.—  Holinshed.  Rich.  II.  an.  13S1. 


The  word  statesmen, 
fying  such  who  are  able  to  mai 
never  actually  called  thereunto 


Davenant. 


flices  of  state,  though 
Fuller.  General  Worthies,  c.  G. 


It  differed  from  a  colony,  most  of  all  in  that  a  colony  was 
:  progeny  of  the  <'iiy,  and  tins  of  snrii  as  were  received  into 
futc-fiir'jtir  and  ii  n  ud-diip  by  the  Roman. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  1G.  Illustrations. 

She  tooke  her  slate-chair  ;  and  a  fnnt-stooles  stay' 


Had! 


and  of  her  husband,  thus 
aw  all  things. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  1 
3  of  the  prince,  while  they  succeed, 
nade  good,  and  glorified  ;  not  question'd. 


L  affections,  tbat- 

*  against  their  masters. 

Lai.  It  is  to  whosoever  mislikes  of  the  dukes  courses. 

Beaum.  §  Fleuh'.    The.  Moody  Brother,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

I  would  therefore  see  the  most  subtile  s!. ire-monger  in  I  lie 

ivorld  chalk  out  away  for  his  niaiestie  to  mcditateW  grace, 

md  favour  for  the  protestants,  hy  executing  at  this  time 


The  greatest  politician    is  the  greatest  fool;  for  he  turns 

isme;  making  Christianity  a  very  foot-stoole  to  policy. 

Junius.  Sin  Stigmat.  (1639)  p.  G13. 

Gnnz.  And  besides  them  I  keep  a  noble  train, 
Statists,  and  men  of  action. 

Beaum.  §  Fletch.  The  Laws  of  Candy,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
You  are  an  eminent  statist,  be  a  father 
To  such  unfriended  virgins,  as  your  bounty 


Therfore  Cicero,  not  in  his  Tusculan  or  companion  re- 
tirements among  the  learned  wits  of  that  age,  but  even  in 
the  senate  to  a  mix; t  auditory  :  though  ho  were  sparing  nthcr- 
vise  to  broach  his  phylnsuphy  among  */<///;/.'.  and  lawyers) 
yet  as  to  tin's  point  both  in  his  oration  against  Piso,  and  in 
iliar  whirli  is  about  the  answers  of  the  sonth-sayers  against 
Clodius,  he  declares  it  publickly  as  no  paradox  to  common 
ears,  that  God  cannot  punish  man  more,  nor  make  him 
more  miserable,  than  still  by  making  him  more  sinful. 

Milton.  Doct.  Bf  Disc,  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 


vhile 


the  j 


:igh 


petty  things, 


main,  deluded  ai 

•ed.somedesertin 


;sed  divers  wa; 
some  despising  whom  before  they  hono 
some  inveighing,  some  conspiring  aga 

Id.  History  of  England,  b, 
Neither  indeed  are  there  any  publick  monuments  at 
extant,  in  which  it  [Hylozoick  atheism!  is  avowedly  ma 
tained,  slated  and  reduced  into  any  system. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  1 


As  she  affec+ed  r 


Swift.  H 

How  can  he  well  satisfy  himself  to  dwell  state 
aintily,  to  be  finely  clad.— Barrow,  vol,  iii.  Ser. 


with  a  canopy, 
/  of  John  Bull. 


r  religion  sialism. 

Tofore  the  creacion 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

Of  heuen,  of  erthe.  or  eke  of 

learned  man  and  of  excellent  parts, 

So  as  these  olde  bokes  tell, 

riter  of  many  books. 

Wood.  Fasli  Oxon.  vol.  i. 

And  yet  thei  ben  to  gether  kn 

ledge  that  a  creature  endowed 
reason  and  intelligence  owes  to  his  Maker  public  expres- 
sions of  homage  and  adoration.— Bp.  Horslcy,  vol.  i.  Ser.  21. 

Among  the  first,  it  [a  state  of  trial]  teaches  us  to  be  satis- 
fied with  our  different  stafi'ms  in  this  world.  The  very 
nature  of  a  state  of  trial  shews  us  the  necessity  of  being 
satisfied  with  God's  appointment  of  it. 

Gilpin,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  33. 

Make  it  not  a  time  of  acting  contrary  to  religion,  but 
statedly  use  the  opportunities  it  gives  you,  of  learning  and 
being  reminded  of  your  several  duties,  which  you  must  be 
sensible  you  need.— Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  11. 


Obliging  such  to  an  unreasonable  attendance,  making 
them  wait  long,  and  it  may  be,  return  often,  (when  perhaps 
only  idleness,  or  caprice,  or  occupations  that  might,  well  he 
interrupted,  prevent  their  being  dispatched  immediately)  is 
a  very  provoking  and  a  very  injurious  kind  of  state/mess. 


When,  like  a  Mars  (fear  order'd  to  retre; 
We  saw  thee  nimbly  vault  into  his  seat, 
Into  the  seat  of  pow'r,  at  one  bold  leap, 
A  perfect  connoisseur  in  statesmanship. 


It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss  all  the  objections 
which  the  narrow  views  of  cold-hearted  statistical  writers 
have  suggested  again  ,t  the  charity-schools  of  this  benevolent 
country.—  A' ?iox,  Ser.  2S. 

STA'TICK.  ^  Gr.^rartKos,  (from  <rranf-€<r, 
Sta'ticks.  >  sistere, )  sistendi  vim  hahens.  Gr. 
Sta'tical.      J  'ZrariKr}    swia-Tri/j.7],    scientia    li- 

Tho  science  of  balancing,  poising  or  weighing;. 


They  still  retain  the  same  laws  and  characters,  which  are 
the  static/:  principles  or  forms  that  individuate  them,  and 
keep  them  still  the  same. — Scott.  Chi  i--h,r>  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 

I  had  oftentimes  the  satisfaction,  by  looking  first  upon 
the  statical  baroscope  las  for  distinct:  m's  sake  it  may  he 
called)  to  foretel,  whether  in  the  mercurial  baroscope  the 
liquor  were  high  or  low.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  140. 

Little 
things,  by 

Id.  lb.  p.  235. 

The  approach  of  a  fit  of  the  gout  is  easily  known  by  the 
inward  disorders,  as  wind,  sicklier,  crudities  in  the  shmiack, 
a  drowsiness,  these  joined  with  the  season  or  weather,  if 
such  a  one  hy  a  statical  engine  could  reeulate  his  insensible 
perspiration.lie  might  often,  bv  restoring  of  that,  foresee, 
prevent,  or  shorten  his  fit  —Arbulhnol.  On  Diet,  c.  4. 


n ployed  in  weighing 


Now  this  is  a  catholic  rule  of  staticks ;  that  if  any  body 
be  bulk  for  bulk  heavier  than  a  fluid,  it  will  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  that  fluid;  and  if  lighter,  it  will  float  upon  it; 
having  part  of  it  self  extant,  and  part  immersed  to  such  a 
determinate  depth,  as  that  so  much  of  the  fluid  as  is  equal 
in  bulk  to  the  immersed  part,  be  equal  in  gravity  to  the 
whole. — Bent  ley.  Confutation  of  Atheism,  Ser.  4. 

STA'TION,  n.   \       Fr.  Station  ;   It.  Stazidne ; 

Sta'tion,  v.  I    Sp.  Estacion ;   Lat.  Statio,  a 

Stationary.        \  station,  a  place  to  stand  in. 

Stationary,  n.   |       A    stand    or    standing,    a 

Sta'tioner.  J  place,  or  position,  situation, 
condition  ;  stated  place,  or  position. 

Stationary, — pertaining  to  place  or  station  ;  re- 
maining, abiding,  continuing  in  a  place  or  station. 
Also  pertaining  to  a  stationer. 

Stationer,  Delpino  says,  (Sp.  Estacionero,)  is 
the  old  name  for  a  bookseller.  Skinner  thinks 
stationers  are  so  called  because  they  had  their 
shops  in  one  station  or  place;  and  cites  Saint 
Paul's  Church-yard  as  an  instance  confirming  his 
conjecture.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  name 
may  have  been  given  to  the  sellers  of  books, 
paper,  &c.  from  the  stalls  or  stations  kept  by  them, 
especially  at  fairs,  as  is  still  the  case  at  Leipsic, 
Francfort,  and  other  towns  in  Germany.  Sheldon 
speaks  of— standing  stationers  and  assistants  at 
miracle  markets,  and  miracle  forges,  {Miractrs  of 
Antichrist,  p.  175.)  And  see  Pegge's  Anecdotes 
of  the  Emjtish  Language;  and  see  also  the  quota- 
tion from  Hooker. 


Besides,  it 

Now  from  : 

It  b'ingthes/aiion  of  my  li 

Am  set  to  serve,  and  stand 


STA 

coward's  part  to  fly 


Civil  Wars,  b.  viiL 


The  j 


ent  vse  of  the  church  throughout  all  Christen- 
for  firtie  dayes  after  Easter  (which  fiftie  dayes 
hough  most  commonly  the  last  day 


Pentec 
of  them  which  is 

all  the  Sundayes  throughout  the  whole  yeere  their  mannei 

was  to  stand  at  prayer:   whereupon  their  meetings  vnto  thai 

purpose  on  those  dayes.  had  the  name  of  stations  ghxen  them 

Hooker.  Ecelc.uuiiieat!  Politic,  b.  iv.  §  13. 


Much 


in 


l  they  cal  eenpti.-k s. 
Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  ii.  c.  16. 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  do  alway  vary; 
The  times  turn  round  still,  nothing  stationary. 

Brome.  On  the  turn-coat  Clergy. 
Lap.  'Twill  much  enrich  the  company  of  stationers, 
'Tis  thought  'twill  prove  a  lasting  benefit, 
Like  the  wise  masters,  and  the  almanacks. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.  The  Nice  Valour,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

I  will  not  add  that  I  have  passed  my  promise  (and  that  is 


i  his  prejudice. — Fuller.  General  i 

Let  tyrants  fierce 

Lay  waste  the  world;  his  the  moi 
To  check  their  pride;  and  when  t 


Of\ 


I legit 


•J'o  employ  1 
Of  peace. 

This  youth  had  sialion'd  many  i 

Of  horse  and  toot,  winch,  at  the  king's 
He  lately  rais'd  from  all  the  neighbour! 
Hoole.  Ortandi 
No  powder'd  pert,  proficient  in  the  ari 
Of  sounding  an  alarm,  assaults  these 
Till  the  street  rings;  no  .stationary  st 
Cough  their  own  knell,  while,  heedle; 
The  silent  circle  fan  themselves,  and 


Though  the  wealth  of  a  country  should  be  very 
fit  has  been  long  statioiuuii,  we  must  not  expt 
he  wages  of  labour  very  high  in  it. 

Smith.    Wealth  of  Nations., 


do  Furioso,  b.  xxiii. 
>s  of  the  sound, 


mix,  it  [the  ancient  house  of  the 
dually  possessed  by  the  company  of 
of  wood  and  made  it  their  ball. 

Pennant.  Lundon. 


STA'TISM.     See  State. 

STA'TUE,  k.  "^  Fri  'Statue,  stature;  It. 
Sta'tued.  Statua, statural   Sp.Estatua, 

Sta'tuary,  adj.  \  estatura ;  Lat.  Statua,  sta- 
Sta'tuary,  n.  f  tura,  from  statuere,  and  that 
Sta'ture,  n.  from    statum,    past   part,    of 

Sta'tured.  J  stare,  to  stand. 

Statue,  formerly  also  written  statua,  is  applied 

o  an  image,  form  or  figure  (of  metal,  stone,  &c.) 

et  up. 
Stature, — to  the  height  of  any  one  standing. 
And  he  soughte  to  se  Jhesus  who  he  was  :  and  he  myght 

oi  for  the  puple,  for  he  was  litil  in  stature. 

Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  19. 


Bible, 

king  let  make  a  statue  of  gold 
i  long,  and  seven  in  hrede, 
To  which  image  bothe  yorige  and  old 


This  proude 

To  which  in 

Commanded  he  to  loute,  and  1 


re,  and  of  such  lainn  sse, 
.  Penelope  and  Lucresse. 


The  yongest  of  tin 

I'uiiitene  yere,  am 

She  was  right  faire,  and  of  sla 

Liche  to  an  heuenly  figi 


(lower.   Con. 


This  Ebranke  was  also  a  man  of  fay  re  stature  &  of  great 
strength,  and  by  his  power  and  myght  he  enlarged  his  domy 
nyon. — Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  9. 

For  if  thou  behold  the  proportion  of  thy  body,  stature  or 
bcautv,  thou  shalt  easily  perceiue  that  it  cometh  of  God, 
cucn  by  the  words  of  Christe  wbych  exhorteth  vs  not  to  be 
carefull.— Fryth.    WorJces,  p.  84. 

And   let  there  be  a  fountaine,  or  some  faire  worke  of 


Bacon.  Ess. 


i  Building. 


Buck.  No  so  helpe  me  God,  they  spake  not  a  word, 
But  like  dumbe  stalues.  or  breathing  stones. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Actiii.  SC.  7. 

O  thou  sencelesse  forme, 

Thou  shall  be  worship'd,  kiss'd,  lou'd,  and  ador/d; 

And  were  there  sence  in  his  idolatry, 

My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead. 

Id.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  iv.  6C.  4. 
The  eye  is  dim.  in  the  discoloured  face;  and  the  whole 
nan  becomes  as  if  slulued  into  stone  and  earth. 

Fellham,  pt.  i.  Res.  36. 
An  hideous  geaunt.  horrible  and  hye, 
Tliat  with  his  tallnesse  seeind  to  threat  the  skye; 
Tbe  ground  eke  groned  umler  him  for  dreed  : 

N.j  duist'hehul  I  ;   Ins  si  flare  did  exceed 

The  bight  of  three  the  tallest  sonnes  or  mortal  seed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtteene,  b.  i.  c.  7. 


I  match  him  [Tusser]  with  Thomas  Churchyard  ;  th 
being  uvirk'd  alike  in  their  poetlcall  parts,  living  in  t 
same  tune,  and  slalur'd  alike  in  their  estates ;  both  k 
enough,  1  assure  you. — Fuller.   Worthies.  Essex. 


J.  Hall.  Poems,  (1646.) 
therefore  Plato  hanished  poets  from  his 


nesseinj  uo 

P 

Hakewell. 

Apology,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

Yet 

That  hy  the  large 
Guess'd  at  his  wh 
Your  apprehensiv 
Out  of  the  ifiarUn 
Ho  17  fair  the  body 
B&Um. 

as  the  statuary, 

le  proportion) so  we  hope 

\  Flitch.  The  Prophetess,  Act  It.  sc.  1. 

ag.iiu^t  [lie 

statue  may  be  explained  to  a  blind  man  hy  other 

i-uie,  lint  not  of  colours,  which  therefore  words 
re  in  him.     This  gained  the  prize  to  the  painter 
slalita'y. — Locke.  Hum.  Uudersl.  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

This  is  t 

painters  an 

iat  idea 

of  perfection  in  a 
x  press. — Dry  den. 

n  epic  poem,  which 
r  minds  ;  and  which 
Virrji!,  jEneis,  Ded. 

•Whether 

the  paean- 
direct  all  t 
crealurely 

e  apostle  there  pr 

nal  devotion  to   s 
-udworth.  Intellec 

e-worshippers  among 
ncipally  regards)  did 
enslble  objects,  and 
ual  System,  p.  73. 

"  Oh  wh 
That  w 
Thy  ripe 

M 

t,  why  now  no  move  appears 

ul  that  urg'd  thy  younger  years? 

still  a  boy  in  heart!" 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.xviil 

In  this  town  may  be  seen  an  equestrian  staltte  in  a 
modern  dress,  which  maybe  sufficient  to  deter  future  artists 
from  any  sii'.-h  ai.t.mpt ;  l-vcii  supposing  no  other  objection, 
tbe  fam'iliariiy  of  the  modern  dress  by  no  means  agrees 
■with  the  dignity  and  gravity  of  Sculptr 


STA 

In  many  fhinges  forhoden  by  sondry  statutes  for  the  comon 
wcale,  as' against  y'  great  exeesse  of  apparell  and  none 
suche  other  thinges  :  the  law  doth  inuyle  and  byre  fuciy 
man  to  the  accusing  of  the  breakers  of  tbe  same  by  giuing 
them  the  tone  half  of  the  forfeiture. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workts,  p.  933. 

Yet  such  as  these  laws,  that  men  argue  yet, 
"Whether  a  man  those  statutes  can  fullil  ; 
None  doth  ;   by  thy  all-healing  grace  and  spirit 

This  fellow  might  be  in's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land,  with 
his  statutes,  his  recognizances,  his  fines. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  1, 

But  hops  have  since  out-grown  and  over-topped  all  these 

accusations,  being  adjudged  wholesome,  if  statutable  and 

"  unmixed  with  any  powder,  dust,  dross,  sand,   or  other 

soyl  whatsoever.''— Fuller.    Worthies.  Essex. 

He  was  statutable  admitted  into  Saint  Johns  Colledge  in 
incorporat    ' 


STE 


II:,, 


;  Ciiur. 


i  in  Oxford—  Id.  III.   Watmfhl, 


But  such  in  plays  must  be  much  thicker  sown, 
Like  volks  of  eggs,  a  dozen  heat  to  one. 

Dryden.  Prol.  to  Sir  Martin  Marr-all 

Ben  [Jonson]  went  to  Cambridge,  and  was,  as  'tis  said, 

.;/,/.' a/a/i/i/  elected 


he  made  there  I  find  t 


.  Johns  Coll.  hut  what  cc 
;. —  Wood.  Alhenae  Oxen. 


And  when  the  Picts  did  see  their  king  depriu'* 
Of  i  itall  life.  Lord,  how  they  lied  the  field  ! 
They  made  me  muse,  to  see  how  fast  they  strlu'd, 
e  steppes,  ech  one  I 


Vila: 


shield. 

/or  Muyi.trales,  p.  137. 

Our slaij-ship  Echeneis,  TrehiusNiger  sahh  Is  a  foot  long, 

a  10  live  lingers  thick,  and  that  oltt-nt  noes  it  ..Imi'l/i  a  ship. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ix.  c.  25. 

So  Moses  when  the  pest  on  legions  prey'd 

Advauc'd  his  signal,  and  the  plague  was  stay'd. 

Dryden.  Absalom  $  Achilopliel. 
■Who  can  believe  what  varies  every  day, 
Nor  e 


Id.   Th 

Hind  and  the 

Panther. 

III  11. 

ip  first  puts  to 

ity  of  water 

sea,  she  take 
lan  can  be  s 

owed  be- 

I  appearance. — Anion,   loyayes,  b.  ii. 
.  her  taper  shape  is  form'd  to  please: 


■id  sense.— Gay.  The  Toilette. 


Mav  Jove  ll. ,■■  L'liauli 
He,  li.egre.it  »'.!,,.•/  ol  i 
Fullil  your  hopes,  and  a 


i....e,\ 


ail; 


the  t 


.  Disc.  10. 


i  rude  image  oft 


i  equal  satisfaction  on  the  can- 
of  a  sign-post,  and  dis- 
rks  of  the  statuary  than 

Knox.  Essays,  No.  C8. 


ST  A  TU'MINATE,  v.    Lat.  Statuminare,  (from 
staltiere,  to  set  up.) 

To  set  up,  (sc.)  as  a  support,  a  prop ;  to  sup- 
port, to  establish. 

I  will  slatuminate  and  under-prop  thee. 

B.  Jonson.  The  New  Inn,  Actli.  sc.  2. 

This,  which  we  call  the  law  of  instituted  and  slaluminated 

nature,  is  his  law  and  his  institution,  and  the  connexion  of 
natural  clients  to  their  natural  causes  is  his  institution,  his 
law,  his  order. — Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  34G. 

STA'TUTE.  ^  Vr.Statut;  It.  Statute  ;  Sp. 
Sta'tctable.  I  Estatuto  ;  Lat.  Statuttnn,  from 
Sta'tutaely.  f  statuere,  to  set  up,  fix,  esta- 
Sta'tutory.   J  Wish. 

A  fixed  or  established— law,  decree,  judgment. 
In  England  the  written  or  statute  law,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  unwritten  or  common  law. 


The  fin 


[otitic  that  on  the  booke  was  spred, 
true  in  thought  and  deeds  all 
ting  of  lone  the  lord  ryall, 
■  queiie  as  faithfull  and  as  kind, 


Chaucer.   The  Court  of  Loue. 
For  the  other  partie  was  so  stronge, 
Then;  uiaie  no  right  be  execute.— Gamer.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 


,  as  confirmed  in  parliament  9  Hen.  III. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  Introd. 
They  barely  keep  the  term  ;  that  is,  they  spend  no  more 
time  in  the  university  than  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  sta- 
tutable claim  to  graduation. — Knox.  Liberal  Education. 

All  these  different  statutory  regulations  seem  to  have 
been  made  with  great  propriety. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.i.  c.  9. 

STAVE.     See  Staff. 

STAUNCH.     See  Stanch. 

STAY,  v.       ~\        Fr.  Estaye,   estaye.r ,     Dut. 

Stay,  n.  I  Slacn ;    Ger,  Stelten,  to   tittttd 

Sta'yedness.    >  Or  cause  to  stand. 

Sta'yer.  To  stand,  to  keep  or  remain 

Sta'yless.  J  standing, — to  remain,  to  con- 
tinue, to  abide,  to  dwell,  to  stop,  to  wait ;  to  stop 
or  keep,  to  cease,  from  motion  ;  to  obstruct  or 
hinder,  to  withhold,  to  delay,  to  retard. 

To  stand  or  cause  to  stand ;  to  keep  or  hold  or 
retain  standing;  to  uphold,  to  maintain,  to  support, 
to  prop. 

Stayed,  adj.  (met.) — constant,  sedate,  com- 
posed, steady  ;  self-possessed,  self-commanding. 

Stays,  n.,  for  the  body — in  the  tackling  of  a 
ship, — to  support,  to  keep  firm  or  steady. 

Thy  holye  worde  oreterne  excellence, 

Thy  mercyes  promyse,  that  is  all-wave  iuste, 

llaue  ben  my  staye,  my  piller,  and  defence. 

Wyat.  Psalm  130. 

And  in  meane  whyle  it  hopeth  to  aduaunce 

His  staylesse  state,  by  sworde,  by  spcare,  bv  shielde. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruiles  of  Warrc. 

Zelmane,  who  had  already  in  her  mind  both  what  and 
how  to  say,  stept  out  unto  him,  and  Willi  a  resolute  stut/,1- 
jie™,  void  either  of  anger,  kindness,  disdain  or  humbleness, 
spoke  in  this  sort.Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

Eftsoones  his  warlike  courser,  v.hieh  was  strayd 

Farre  in  the  woodes  whiles  that  he  lay  in  swownd, 

So  made  those  damzels  search  ;  which  being  tluitd, 

They  did  him  set  thereon,  and  forth  with  themconvayd. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qtteene,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

For  nothing  would  she  lenger  there  be  stayd, 

"Where  so  loose  life,  and  so  ungentle  trade, 

Was  usd  of  knightes  and  ladies  seeming  gent.— Id.  lb.  c.l. 

Religious  Aired  so,  from  Rydal  we  receive, 

The  aiitjot,  who  to  all  posterity  did  leave 

The  fruits  of  his  stayd  faith,  delivered  bv  his  pen. 

Drayton.  Poltj-Olbion,  s.  21. 

Our  whole  fleete,  in  we  got ;  in  whole  receipt 

Our  ships  lay  anchor'd  close  :  nor  needed  we 

Feare  harme  on  any  stoics. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  X. 

They  come  up  many  times  of  their  owne  accorde,  in  some 
low  grounds  ■■■  1,,-ie  there  is  a  settling  or  :la,/  of  raine  water 
fallen  from  higher  places. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxi   c.  3. 

A  base  spirit  has  this  vantage  of  a  brave  one.  it  keeps 
alwayes  at  a  strut,  nothing  brings  it  down,  not  heating. 

Beaum.  tt  Flelch.  A  King  S,  No  King,  Act  iii. 

The  loue  of  things  doth  argue  slayednesse ;  but  leuitie 
and  want  of  experience  n.aktth  apt  vnt.'i  itinouatlons. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical'.  Politic,  b.  V.  §  7. 
1814 


credulity,  and  i 
Afler  a  stay  i 


all  a 


.     .  lleiluil  System,  p.  658. 
than  two  months  at  Concordia,  their 

one-red 


sequence  of  the  fatigue  and  hardship  which  the) 

by  the  shipwreck,  ami  the  sunivois  were  sent  in  a  small 

vessel  to  Europe. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

Neither  our  sails  nor  rigging  could  withstand  It,  several 
of  the  i-ai1,  being  split,  and  ii  middle  stay-salt  being  Wholly 
lost. — Id.  Second  Vo.juae,   b.  lv.  c    7. 

. She  splines  aloof  once  more 

While  the  fere  sluy-satt  balances  before. 


STEAD,  n. 
Stead,  v. 

STEHTjFltST'. 

Steadfastly. 
Stea'dfAstsksb). 
Stka'Dy,  adj. 


Stea'dship. 


Faitantr.  Shipwreck. 

Goth.  Stud*;A.S.Slede: 
Dut.  Stede;  Gcr.  Stall  t  Sw. 
Slid.  Tooke  KM, —  Our 
oldest  English  writers  more 
rarely  used  the  French  word 
'place',  but  innst  commonly 
the  Goth,  and  A  S.  Studs, 
sted,  stede.  —  Wiclil',  how- 
ever, commonly  uses  place. 
Stads,  stale,  stead  is"  place, 
(o(  standing,)  place  sd-w.  or  staid  in. 

Dot.  Siede-uast,— steadfast,  placed  fast,  fast  in 
place ;  keeping,  holding  fast,  firm,  fixed  ;  esta- 
blished,  determined,  resolute. 

Stead,  v.— to  hold,  keep,  or  take  place;  to 
stand  to  ; — to  assist,  to  aid,  to  support. 

Steady  is  much  used  in  composition ;  affixed, 
as, — 

Bed-stead,  home-stead,  &e.  i.  e.  place  for  bed,  of 
home,  fie. 

To  steady  is  in  common  use. 
An  hey  duk  of  al  that  sludc,  he  clepede  that  tonn  y  wys 
After  js  name  Gloucestre,  as  he  gut  y  clepud  ys. 


tii;  s  j 


Ii.  Ulo. 


p.  205. 


.07. 


tthel 


Vor  to  amende  that  lond  —  Id.  p.  533. 

Be  ghe  wrothe  and  nyle  ghe  do  synne,  the  sunne  fall  not 
doun  on  ghoure  wraththe,  nyle  ghe  gyue  slide  [locum]  to  the 
deuel—  Wiclif.  Effesies,  c.  4. 
Fro  Gork  vnto  Durhem  no  wonyng  stedc  was. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  76. 
We  say  with  word  sledfaste,  we  chefe  Baliol  Joit. 

Id.  p.  250. 


Therrore  my  derewordhe  bitheren,  be  ghe  slitlefasl,  and 
unmouahle,  beyngc  plenteouse  in  werk  ol  ihe  Lord,  euer- 
liune  witynge  that  ghoure  trailed  is  hot  idil  in  the  Lotd. 

Wiclif.  1  Cor.  c.  15. 
;  brethren  be  ye  s/edfust  S:  unmouahle, 
'    s  of  the  Lorde,  for  as  muche  that 
mr  labour  is  :iot  in  vayne  in  the 
Lorde.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Effcsians  ben  of  asie.  these  whanne  thci  hatiden  resseyed 
the  word  of  Ireulhe.  alnden  stidcfaslti  in  the  feith. 

Wiclif.  Effesiet,  ProL 


STS 

Geffrey,  tliou  wotest  well  this, 
That  euery  kindely  thynge  that  Is 

II. un  .1  Knidiy  siede 1 litre  lie 

Chaucer.    House  of  Fame, 


runt  ail  thyiig  hail,  tym'e  i:  stede.—Id.  lb. 

\n .  myn  answere  of  hyin  I  haue.— Id.  lb. 
'  For  though  I  had  you  to  morow  agayne, 
'.  night  as  well  hold  Aprill  from  rayne, 


Id. 


■■■'J< 


STE 

Few  men  have  such  steady  beads  as  to  be  able  to  stand 
upon  the  spites  and  pinnacles  of  glory  without  giddiness. 

Bp.  Ball,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 


Hovering  and  bruodii 


lida  <S-  false  Arcite. 


Andnowfollowesall. 

to  steed  \p  your  appoint 

we  shall  a 
Id.  '  Men 

I  your  place.' 
.  for  Mens.  Ac 

This  ring  was  mine,  a 

rid  when  I 

gaue  it  llellen 

Of  what  should  iW  her  nm.t  > 

Id.  All's  Well  that 

Ends  1\\ 

//,  Actv.sc.  3. 

I  pray'd  for  children,  and  though 

barrenn 

"Who  would  be  now  a  father  iu  In 

' 

nson  Agonistcs. 

And,  stronclv  wading  tl.ni'rth  lli 

With  speaiVin  111'  hat,  '.-■:■ 

With  tli'  other  slaide  In-  1  ;.ly  up 

Spemer.  I 

cue,  b°  vi.  c.  3. 

When  presently  a  parliament  is  t 

ill'd, 

To  set  things  steady  thai  stood  n 

. 

Dra,jlM. 

/•/,.•  Hit: 

e  of  Ayincouri. 

Otherwise  it  [aire]  -would  be  no 

alter  fi 

ured  nor  more 

ile-ldihi  kept  tosether  then  the  tun 

of  chimneys  —Mure.  Antidote  rym 

is!  Alhei 

in.  App. 

Which  word  neic.v  he  nfl-n  uses 

n  setting 

out  the  sledtli- 

rtcss  and  imniuiaiiiriiess  of  the  ma 

Plato  uses  it  in  speaking  id  [he  st-i 

ii.iv  i.r  t 

Id.  Defence  of  the.  f 

//.,,,.  .pine 

Cubbala,  App. 

"  So  likewise  are  all  watry  living 

wightS 

Still  tost  and  mined  with  cniiti.i, 

all  change, 

Never  abidyug  in  their 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queen c.  Of  Hfutabilitie,  C.  7. 
Tne  youth  with  pleasure  on  the  flood  doth  gaze, 


Oonza'o,  appointed  ma 
irh  sannmu  and  all  ■•.•. 
UUih—DryJen.    The   7V, 


Jiudibra.i,  pt. 


lu  uiuouingon  ins  ouneu  store. 

Drydcii.   Viiyil.  Gcoryics, b.ii. 

Alarum' 

Whose  1 

d  not  only  continue  ill  the  same  quarter,  but 

With  X; 

Amor.  Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  0. 
friend  of  David  in  distress  ; 

Dryden.  Absalom  #  Achilophcl. 

(0  Mid 

twin  all 

Ue  the  steddtj  beating  of  the  pulse,  actuates 
Search.   Liyht  of  Xature,   \ol.l.  pt.ii.  c.  21. 

the  euunle 
slmlniyly. 

.wiul,  we  were  utilised  t"  stand  to  the  south- 
Titird  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c.  S. 

Thus  th 

ness  of  metals  is  the  foundation  of  this  ex- 
Suiilh.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

stealing  as 

STE 

rise,  yee  blessed  flocks !  ai 

Sjien 
Gold  i 


Sheila. 


Shakespeare.   Cymbclirte,  Act  ii. 
For  on  his  backe  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nightly  slellhs.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i. 


Homer.  A  Uyrnne  to  Hermes. 


STEAK.  A.  S.Sticce,  a  morscll,  a  mouthfull, 
a  part,  portion,  or  piece, — a  steake,  (Somncr. ) 
Dm.  Stick,  stock,  stuck ;  Ger.  Stuck,  frustum. 

'•  A  piece  or  portion  of  flesh  so  small  as  that  it 
ma)  bo  taken  up  and  carried)  stuck  upon  a  fork, 
or  .my  slcnilcr  stickimj  instrument.  Hence,  I  be- 
lieve," the  Ger.  and  Dutch  Stick,  stu/t,  to  have 
been  transferred  to  mean  any  small  piece  of  any 
thing,"  (Tooke.) 


Orel  Imitated. 


Safe?  do  you  he 


pii-hi.  : 


.tyFlelch.   The  Maul  in  the  Mill,  . 


His  name  may  he  to  future  times  enroll'd 

In  Esleourt's  book,  whose  gridiron's  fram'd  of  gold. 

Kimj.  Art  of  Cookery. 

STEAL,  v.  }  Dut.  Slclen;  Ger.  Stelen ; 
Stea'ler.  I    Siv.  Steak  ,■     A.  S.  Stat-an  ; 

Stea'mno,  ii.  Goth.  Stil-an,  which  (Junius 
Stea'i.ixgly.  >  thinks)  may  be  referred  to  Stille, 
Stealth.  stillice,    Tacitus,   tacite ;    as    if 

Stea'ltiifcl.    I  to  steal  meant — 
Stea'lthy.      J        To   do  any   thing   silently, 
secretly  ;  to   come  silently  ;  to  go,  to  take  away, 
silently,  secretly,  clandestinely,  privily.      See  the 
quotation  from  Locke. 
The  Normans  did  italic  in  the  guyse  of  theft, 
Tile  godes  therof  slal,  no  tiling  thei  ne  left. 

It.  Brunne,  p.  77. 


gadir 


i  deluen  not  out; 
l  ye  earth,  where 


lie  that  stool  now  :.le!e  ho  not,  but  more  traueile  he  in 
woicln  lige  with  hise  h. mills  thai  that  is  >'.uod,  that  he  haue 
where!  he  schalghyue  to  the  nedi  —  Wiclif.  Ejjesies,  c.4. 

Let  him  that  stole,  sleale  no  more,  but  let  hym  rather 
lalioure  wyth  hys  handes  some  good  thyng,  that  he  may 
haue  to  geue  vino  hym  that  nedeth. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

A  thefe  he  was  forsoth,  of 

'chancer.   The  Eeves  Tale,  V.  3037, 

For  which  this  miller  stole  both  mele  and  corn 


i  and  mele, 


Fort 


He  i 


And  so  well  feigne,  and  so  well  glose, 
That  there  ne  shall  no  man  suppose, 
But  that  he  were  an  innocent.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

If  they  were  divers  motions,  they  did  so  slettlhiiihi  sli| 

re  eye  could  discern  the  former  was  ended. 


Sidney.  Arcadia, 


The  second 


iitnttiiately  alTeetii 


and  marriage  ;   which   is  yuiearly  called  si 
We  landed  in  a  district,  which  was  the  di 

name  was  Pahaircdu,  nic  si,  ,-■ ;  <>i  hints. 
Cook.  First  V 

My  tongue 

Scarce  i.ain'd  Arviragus,  ere  the  false  st 
(As  I  bethink  me  since)  with  stealthy  p.i 


million  of  a  chief 
•yaijc,  b.  i.  c.  15. 

son.  Caraclactu. 


STEAM,  v.  \       A.  S.  Stym-an,  to  steume  or 
Steam,  n.      §  perfume  a  place  ;  stem-an,  steme, 

to  smell,  to  breath,  to  smoke,  to  steme  or  send 

forth  vapours,  (Somncr.) 

To  send  forth  or  emit,  a  reek  or  vapour ;  to 

reek,  to  evaporate,  to  exhale;    usually  applied 

to  moisture. 

Steamer, — a  carriage,  a  ship,  &c.  acted  upon, 

propelled,  forced,  conveyed  along  by  steam. 
And,  shaking  off  his  drowzy  dreriment 
Gan  him  avize,  huwe  ill  did  linn  In  -cine 
In  slouthfull  sleejie  Ins  nniltcii  l.att  tu  steme, 
Antl  quench  the  broad  ol  his  conceived  yi'e. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Uuecnc,  b.  ii.  c.  G. 
The  inward  smoke,  that  did  before  hut  slecnte, 
Broke  into  open  lire  and  rage  extreme.— Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  8. 


ject  thereunto. — Holt 


The  fair  profusion  I 


Like  a  gross  fug  Bceo 


18!5 


STE 

STE  AN,  or  )      The  Dut.  Steen-put,  is— puteus 
Steen.  f  sive  fons  lapide  constructus. 

A  pit,  well  or  lountain,  surrounded  with  stone. 
Upon  an  huge  great  earth-pot  sleane  he  stood, 
From  whose  wide  mouth  there  flowed  forth  the  Romane 
fl00d.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queeite,  c.  7. 

STEED.  A.S.  Sleda.  The  A.  S.  Stod-myra, 
was  a  mare  for  breed  ;  a  stW-horse,  was  probably 
a  horse  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  horse  or  mare  of  the  stud,  or  standing.  Steed 
is  usually  applied  to — 

A  horse  conspicuous  for  its  form  or  make,  and 
high  mettle. 

And  lepte  on  ys  slede,  and  siwede  and  slog  fast  ys  fon. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  63. 

His  slede  ouer  him  ran,  he  lay  vnder  his  fete. 

R.Brunne,  p.  298. 
This  golden  carte  with  firy  heames  bright, 
Foure  yoked  sltdes  full  different  of  hewe, 
Bout  bait  or  tiring,  th-ough  the  spheres  drewe. 

Chancer.   The  Testament  of  Crescide. 
For  steed  once  stolne.  we  shut  the  doore  too  late. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  b.  11.  St.  77. 


STE 


STE 


STEEL, 


.S/vle,*t>/led:  Dut.  Staeh 


Stf.e'lv.  f  YVachter  thinks — from  stechen, 

Stekl-vard  j  pungere,  to  stick.  Serenius, — 
from  Sw.Stel,  stiff,  hard  ;  steel  being  iron  hardened 
in  the  furnace.  And  see  the  quotation  from 
Plime. 

Steeli/ard,  or  us  sometimes  written  and  pro- 
nounced, stitiaide.—a  steel  rod  or  bar  prepared  as 
a  balance  for  weighing  goods.      See  Yard. 

Steel,  v.  (met. ) — to  harden;  to  render  hard, 
obdurate,  or  impenetrable. 

Stilyard,—see  the  quotation  from  Pennant. 
Of  iW,  of  yrn  and  of  bras,  of  god  corn  gret  won. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  2. 


urest  part  thereof,  

or  hearl  Df  the  yron  (and  it  is  that  which  i 
ill  Steele.}— Holland.  Pltnie  'b.  iii.  c.  14. 
The  steely  head  stuck  fast  still  in  his  flesh, 


b.  iii.  c.  9. 

In  such  a  method  as  this  may  the  minds  of  children  be 
formed  up  to  virtue,  and  steeled  against  ill  impre-sions  : 
which  is  the  principal  end  and  aim  oi  a  relight. 

Wuterlaad.    Works,  vol.  Vlll.  p.  472. 

Such  thoughts  revolving  in  his  careful  breast, 
Near,  and  more  near,  the  shady  cohorts  prest ; 
These  in  the  warrior,  their  own  fate  enclose: 
And  rouud  him  deep  the  ttetty.ciicu       •■■■ 

Pope.   Home, 


Iliad,  b.  xi. 
,  weigh 

pounds 


He  chaseth  so  my  thought 
As  trustie  and  true  as  any 
Tuball  in  yron  and  in  stele 
Fonde  first  the  forge,  and 


sele, 


He  had  in  his  h: 
and   aboue   the   b' 


great  gla 


e  shulde  ta! 
t.  Cronycle, 


.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
and  well  stehjd, 


I  kneeled  down  to  the  princess,  and  humbly  besought  her 
to  move  llopsa  in  my  behalf,  that  she  would  unarm  her 
noble  heart  of  that  steely  resistance  against  the  sweet  blows 
of  love. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 

■Wheat  sometime  is  steely,  or  burnt  as  it  grows._ 


chutes  of  ye  stijliorde   had   n 

restrined,   &  an  abstinauce  of 

Flauders.— Fahijan.  Chronycle, 

It  were  good  the  stiliard-im 


It  is  usual  with  butchers  and  other  tradesmen 
in  the  statera.  commonly  called  the  sliliards,  10  or 
weight,   for  instance,  hung  near  the  fulciment,  vnui  one 
pound  weight  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  beam,  at  10  or 
20  times  distance  from  it.—  Boyle.   Works,  vol.  in.  p.  431. 

The  steel  must  be  struck  in  a  proper  manner,  and  with 
proper  materials,  before  the  latent  spark  can  be  elicited. 

It  is  something  operatingin  the  mind  in  a  similar  manner. 

■which  most  easily  hows  the  stubborn  knee  of  the  harden'd 

offender,  and  subdues  to  softness  the  steely  heart,  on  which 

no  force  of  argument  could  of  itself  stamp  an  impression. 

Id.  Ess.  149. 

Hither  your  steelyards,  butchers,  bring,  to  weigh 

The  pound  of  flesh.  Anthonio's  bond  must  pay  ! 

Warlon.  Prol.  on  the  Old  Wynchesler  Playhouse. 

The  name  of  this  wharf  [the  Steel-yard']  is  not  taken 
from  sleel  the  metal,  which  was  only  a  single  article,  but 
from  slapel-hog.  or  the  general  house  of  trade  of  the  German 
nation.— Pennant.  London.  The  Steel-Yard. 

Sleel  through  opposing  plates  the  magnet  draws, 
'    And  steelly  atoms  calls  from  dust  and  straws. 

Crable.  Parish  Register. 

STEEP,  adj.  }        Sw.  Stupa,  preceps,  steipa, 
Steep,  b.  prrficipitem  date,  ( Hire. )  A.S. 

Stee'pv.  >  Sleap  ;  perhaps  from  the  verb 

Stee'piness.     I    Stap-ian,  to  stoop,  (sc.)  from 
Stee'pxess.     J  an  upright   or  perpendicular. 
(See  Stoop.)     Or  from  &..S.Stapp-an,  to  step. 

Bending,  inclining,  leaning,  from  an  upright  or 
perpendicular ;   rising,   approaching  nearly  to  an 
upright ;  precipitous. 
Let  them  pronounce  the  steepe  Tarpeian  death, 
Vagabond  exile,  fleaing,  pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  graine  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercie,  at  the  price  of  one  faire  word. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  iii, 

Why  art  thou  heere 

Come  from  the  farthest  sleep?  of  India? 

Id.  Midsummer  Sight's  Dreame,  Act  ii. 


Aloof  she  climbs  her  sleepy  scat, 
Where  nor  the  grave  nor  giddy  feet, 
Of  the  learn'd  vulgar  or  the  rude. 
Have  e'er  a  passage 


ll'illi.  The  Way  of  the  Multitude. 


We  could  judge  of  its  steepness  from 
that  the  sea.  which  now  run  very  high,  broke  no  where  our. 
against  it.— Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

STEEP,  r.    )       X)v.t.  Stlppen;     Ger.  Stippen; 

STEE'pwo.n.  j  Sw.  Stopa,  to  dip,  to  immerge. 
YVachter  thinks  it  is  the  same  word  as  dippen.  v,  ith 
s  prefixed.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  word  as  the 
above. 

To  drop,  to  plunge,  to  immerge,  to  submerge ; 
to  dip,  to  drench,  to  soak. 

Now  gan  the  golden  Phcebus  for  to  sleepe 

His  fierie  face  in  billowcs  of  the  west. 

And  his  faint  steedts  watred  in  ocean  deepe, 

■Whiles  from  their  iournall  labours  they  aid  rest. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  evil. 

Instead  thereof  sad  sighes  and  sorTOwes  deepe 
Kept  watch  and  ward  about  her  warily; 
That  nought  she  did  hut  wayle,  and  otien  steepe 
Her  dainrv  couch  with  t   .  -i  e  uid  wcep«. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  2. 
And  yet  when  you  have  made  all  the  sleeping  you  can, 


Natural:  Historic,  §  5C0. 

As  for  the  sleeping  of  the  seeds,  in  severall  mixtures  with 
ater  to  "ive  them  vigour;  or  watring  grounds  with  cm- 
ast-water;  we  have  spoken  of  them  before.— Id.  lb.  §597. 

The  prudent  Sybil  had  before  prepar'd 

A  sop  in  honey  steep  d  to  charm  the  guard. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  in. 

Strait,  to  the  house  she  hasted ;  and  sweete  sleepe 
Pour'd  on  each  wooer;  which  so  laid  in  steepe 
Their  drow  sie  temples,  that  each  brow  did  nod, 
As  all  were  driuking.- 


EC.  3. 


some  part  of  their  liberties, 
ship  their  wares  to  the  mart. 
Burnet.  Records.  K.  Edw. 


"or  this  time  gently 
r  by  any  gentle  offer 
:y  might  be  brought 

!»,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  b.  ii. 


But  when  he  wonm 

ggy  rocks,  or  sleepy  hills,  ' 

unnes  more  swift,  nor  easi 

Browne.  Brilan 


I  Pastorals, 


Steele  is  eldest  broth,      0  ted  from  the  s 

oare,  differing  from  it  not  in  kind  but  degree  of  pu...,, 
as  being  the  first  running  thereof.  It  is  more  hard  and  ! 
brittle  i  Aliilest  iron  is  softer  and  tougher),  useful  for  the 
making  of  English  knives,  sithes,  shears,  &c.  but  fine  edges 
cannot  be  made  thereof,  as  lancets  for  letting  of  blood,  inci- 
sion  knives,  razors,  Stc— Fuller.  Worthies.  Gloucestershire. 
1  Dauoh.  Where  eternal 

Our  youths  are,  and  our  beauties  ;  where  no  wars  come,     | 


Nor  lustful  slaves  to  ravish  l 

2  Da  ugh.  That  steels  me  : 
Along  farewel  t 


Beaum.  £  Fletch.  Bonauca,  Act  IV.  sc.  4. 

God   speaks  from  heaven    with   his  loudest  voice,   and 

draws   aside  his  curtain,  and  shows   his  arsenal  and  his 

armoury,  full  of  arrows  steeled  with  wrath,  beaded,  and 

pointed',  and  hardened  with  vengeance. 


Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  19. 

The  discoverie  of  the 
working  in  them,  was 
those  in  Creet,  who  wer 

vron  and  Steele  mines,  as  also  the 
he  invention  (as  Hesiodus  saitll)  of 
e  called  Dactyli  Id:ei. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  SO. 

Nor  made  they  any  faire  retreat;  Hectors  unruly  horse 
Would  needs  retire  him;  and  he  left  engag'd  his  Troian 

Forct  by  the  slcepenesse  of  the  dike,  that  in  ill  place  they 
tooke.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

You  shall  then  soone  end 

Your  way  to  towne  ;  whose  toures  you  see  ascend 
To  such  a  sleepnesse.  Id.  lb.  Odyssey,  b.  vi. 

The  cragginess  and  sleepiness  of  places  up  and  down  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  dwellers,  and  makes  them  inacces- 
sible.— Howell.  Instructions  for  Travellers,  p.  132. 

Like  him,  in  caves  they  shut  their  wooly  sheep  ; 
Like  him,  their  herds  on  tops  of  mountains  keep  ; 
Like  him,  with  mighty  strides,  they  stalk  from  steep  to 
steep.  Dryden.   Virgil.  jEneis,  b.  iv. 

While  Turnus  urges  thus  his  enterprise, 
The  Stygian  fury  to  the  Trojans  flies: 
New  frauds  invent,  and  takes  a  sleepy  stand, 
"Which  overlooks  the  vale  with  wide  c 


Invited  from  the  cliff,  to  whose  dark  brow 
He  clings,  the  steep-ascending  eagle  soars, 
With  upward  pinions  through  the  flood  of  day. 


-Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  i 


STE  E'PLE,  b.  )      A.  S.  Stcpl,  steopttl,  a  tower, 
Stee'pled.  fa  steeple;   Siv.  Stnpel ■•  per- 

haps from  A.  S.  Steap,  praceps ;   Sw.  Steipa,  prae- 
cipitem  dare. 
Like  as  the  lightning-brond  from  riven  skie, 
Throwue  out  Iv.  align  Jove  in  his  vengeance, 
Wall  dreadfull  force  talks  on  some  st<  ep'e  hie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  U.  iv.  C.6. 
Yet  as  in  great  clocks,  which  in  steeples  chime, 
Plac'd  to  inform  whole  towns,  t'employ  their  time. 
An  errour  doth  more  harm,  being  general, 
When  small  clock"  s  faults  only  on  th'  wearer  fall. 

Bonne.  On  Lord  Harrington. 


Some  sons  of  mine,  who  bear  upon  I 
Three  steeples  argent  in  a  sable  field 
Have  sharplv  tax'd  vour  converts,  w 
Have  follow'd  you  for  miracles  of  bread 


Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
appearance  of  a  star  should  make  men 


.    The  Dicin 


Fuller.    Worthies-  Chester. 

STEER.  Goth.  Stairs ;  A.  S.  Sft/rc,  shjre,  a 
young  ox  or  stare,  a  young  cow  or  heifer.  Lane, 
a  sterhe,  (Somntr.)*  Dut.  Slier- vane,  taurus, 
stier  half,  Vilnius  ;  Ger.  Stier.  The  Ger.Stur,  is 
fierce,  stern,  (  qv.)  and  the  epithet  may  have  been 
added  to  the  name  of  the  animal  from  the  fierce- 
ness or  strength,  to  which  it  approaches  at  the 
age  when  it  is  now  usually  so  called.  In  Lanca- 
shire, and  other  counties,  it  is  spoken  stir/ie.     Sie 


Stark. 


Thomson.  Summer. 


:  the  leon  or  the  ( 


And  folwed  linn,  with  mosel  lost  ybotintL 

Chaucer.   The  Knujhtcs  Tale,  Y.21SQ. 
Stood  all  astonied  ;  like  sort  of  sleeres, 
Mongsl  whom  wn»e  heart  of  strange  and  foraine  race 

Vnwares  i<  mourn  t,  far  striding  from  his  peeres: 
So  did  their  ghastly  gaze  bewray  their  hidden  feares. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  Of  MuUbilitic,  e.  6, 


STE 

With  hope  to  raise  thy  wealth,  thou  kill'st  an  one, 
luuokiiu  Hermes:    "  Blesse  m;  In. use  and  flockes." 
How  can  it  be  (vaine  fuule!)  wUen  ill  the  fires 
The  melted  fat  of  many  slee/es  expires? 

Beaumont.  Persius,  Sat.  2. 

STEER,  v.  \  Dut.  Stieren,  stueren ;  Ger. 
Stee'rage.  Steuren;  Sw.  Styra ;  A.  S. 
Stee'rer.  !  Sleor-an,  to  direct,  to  guide;  from 
Ste'erisg,;!.  (the  verb  Stir  -  an,  to  move,  to 
Si  ee'rless.     I  stir. 

Stee'rsman.  J       To  move,  to  guide  or  direct 
he  motion  ;  to  guide,  to  direct,  to  conduct. 

Chaucer  and  Goiver  use  steer,  the  n.   for  that 
vhit-h,  or  that  by  which  (gubernaculum)  a  vessel 
s  steered.      See  Stern,  Sternsman. 
Stomle  he  nevere  so  styfliche  thorgh  sterijnge  of  the  bote 
Maketh  the  man  meny  tyme.  to  stomble  vf  he  stande. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  167. 
And  Custance  han  thev  taken  anon  fote-hot, 
And  in  a  ship  all  stereles  (God  wot) 
They  ] 


fSurr 


rumpyng. — Id.  Boecius,  b.  in. 
But  yet  the  barge  Enuie  stereth, 


This  olde  fer.de,  this  Sarazyn, 


%e  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  4859. 
'eire  [gubernaculum]  by  whiche 
kepte  stable,  and  without  cor- 


Within  a  ship  was  s 


i  becomen  saufe  to  londe 


:he  burgh,  wh 


:  the  mysgydynge  of  the  sterysman.  he  was 
of  the  brydge,  and  the  barge  whelmyd, 
drowned. — Fabtjun.  Chronyctc.  Henry  VI 
o  when  those  pittifull  outcries  he  heard 
■ough  all  the  seas  so  ruefully  resownd, 
charett  swifte  in  hast  he  thether  sleard. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queen 
A  daring  pilot  In  extremity  ; 


Id.  lb.  b.  v. 
vpon the 


■  h'gh. 


Pie; 

He  sought  the 

Would  steer  too  nign  me  sands  to  boast  ins  wit. 

Drgden.  Absalom  S,-  Aehitophel,  pt.  i. 

1  was  much  surprized,  and  ran  into  the  steeridge  to  look 
n  the  compass,  and  found  that  we  were  sieering  S.S.E. 
astead  of  E.S.  W. — Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1688. 


[  hope,  my  lord,  you'll  call  him  to  the  helm. 

Swift.  An  Epistle  to  Lord  John  Carteret. 
rhe  proa  generally  carries  six  or  seven  Indians;   two  of 


suddenly  lost  sight  of  the  land, 


'the  i 


Of  the  breakers,  which  wviv  disl  inctly  heard  till  we  got  clear 
ofTthe  coast.— Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

in  this  manner  we  went  on.  all  three  making  one  compact 
body  witli  two  legs  only  for  steerage  of  the  whole. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  23. 

Some  youths  sat  high  up  in  the  curved  stern,  above  the 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

STEGANOGRAPHY.      Gr.    STeyavoypciaiia, 

comp.  of  o-Tiyavos,  tectus  ;  from  arty-civ,  to  cover, 

to  conceal ;  and  ypcvpia,  writing,  from  ypatp-iiy,  to 

Writing  in  concealed  or  private  characters  or 


the  sleganngraphn,   I  can  by  none  of  those 

advertis'd  last  week  of,  pass  further  than  I 

r--:J  I  have  gon  too  far,  because  in  your 

Iteliquia  Wottoniana,  p.  647. 
nut  neither  Baptista  Porta,  de  furtivis  literarum  notis ; 

steganoguiphii,    Selemts    in     his    eryp- 


:  letters  I  find  s 


Triih 

tography,  or  Nun 
hereof;  although  they  deliver  many' waif 
thoughts  at  distance.— Brown.  Vulgar  E 
VOL.  II, 


STE 

STE'LE.  A,S.  Stele,  "  a  stalk,  a  stock  or  stump 
of  a  tree  ;  Chaucer,  Somner  adds,  uses  stele  for 
an  handle,  in  which  sense  we  yet  retain  it."  It 
is  in  common  use  in  different  parts  of  England. 
See  Ray,  Wilbraham,  and  Moor. 

And  caught  t 


austbe  well  seasoned  for  castinge,  and  it  must  be- 
te graine  lyeth,  and  as  it  gioweth,  or  els  it  will 
never  flye  cleane. — Ascham.  Toxophilus,  b.  ii. 

This  plant  putteth  forth  leaves  like  to  the  elme,  but  that 
they  be  somewhat  longer,  and  full  of  haires.  and  evermore 
;  leaves  grow  contrarie  one  against  the  other. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xiii.  c.  v. 


Id.  lb.  b.xv.  c.  21. 

There  breed  in  the  hollow  arme-pits  (as  it  were)  of  the 

boughs,  other  small  pills  setled  or  sticking  close  to  the  wood, 

and  not  hanging  by  any  steles,  which  toward  the  navill  or 


Lik'sJ  a  strawi 

Or  if  that  sem 
Like  a  broad  s 


STE'LLAR,  v. 
Ste'llate. 
Ste'llated. 
Ste'lled. 
Ste'llify,  v. 


i  the  i 


:  field, 


Lat.  Stella,  stellatus,  a  star ; 
studded  with  stars. 

To  stellify,— to  form,  to 
transform  into  a  star. 


Ier  white  crowne  beareth  of  it  wi 

Chaucer.   The  Legend  of  good  Women. 
'  O  God,"  quod  I,  "  that  madest  all  kind, 


Whether  Jove  will  me  stellifie, 
Or  what  thing  may  this  signilie, 
I  am  neither  Enocke,  ne  Helie. — Id.  House  of  Fame, 

Which  these  soft  fires 

Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heate 
Of  various  influence  foment  and  warme, 
Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down 
Thir  steltar  vertue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  1 

And  when  she  landeth  on  thy  blessed  shores, 
And  the  vast  navy  doth  at  anchor  ride, 
For  her  departure  when  the  wild  sea  roars, 
Ship,  mount  to  heaven,  and  there  he  stellify  d. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  t 
-Stars,  whose  names  did  first  begin 
'  '  i  stellifii 


To  teach  their  courses,  for  distinguished 
In  constellations,  a  delight  first  bred 
In  slothful  man,  into  the  same  to  look. 

Id.  The  Man  in  the  3. 
"  And  therefore  now  the  Thracian  Orpheus  lyre 
And  Hercules  himself  are  stellify'd; 
And  in  high  heaven,  amidst  the  starry  quire, 
Dancing  their  parts  continually  do  slide." 

Davies.  On  Ban 
The  sea,  with  such  a  storme  as  his  bare  head, 
In  hell-blaeke-night,  indur'd,  would  haue  buoy'd  vp 
And  quench'd  the  stalled  fires.. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iii. 


He  found  to  his  ^ 
adorned  with  a  more 
several  stellate  regul 


id   shewed  me  his  regulus 
us  star  than  I  have  seen  in 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  325. 
My  own  laboratory  has  afforded  me  divers  such  parcels  of 
regulus  without  M  trs,  (some  of  which  I  have  yet  by  me  very 
fairly  stellaied.)—Id.  lb. 

[When  he]  sees  that,  as  the  earth  is  but  a  point  compared 
to  the  orb   of  Saturn,   so   the   orb  of  Saturn  itself   grows 
when  compared  to  that  vast  extent  of  space 
nr-solar  systems  possess  and  occupy. 

Warburlan,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

STE'LLIONATE.  Fr.  Stellionat ;  Lat.  Stel- 
lionatus,  from  stellio,  which  Holland  calls  the 
star-lizard;  and  Plinie  (b.  xxx.  c.  10)  says  there 
is  not  a  beast  more  spiteful  to  mankind,  and  en- 
vious of  our  commodity,  insomuch  as  the  word 
stellio  is  grovvne  to  be  a  reprochfull  tearme  among 
us. 

A  cousening  or  counterfeiting  of  merchandise  ; 
an  unjust  or  deceitful  gaining;  a  malicious  or 
fraudulent  bereaving  another  of  his  monev,  wares, 
due  provision,  or  bargain,  (Cotgrave;)  and  see 
Du  Cange, 

1817 


STE 

This  court  of  star-chamber  is  compounded  of  ( 
ments,  for  it  consisteth  of  foure  kinds  of  persons, 
lors,  peeres,  prelates,  and  chiefe-judges 
principally  of  foure  kinds  of  causes;— forces,  frauds,  crimes 
various  of  slellioiia/e.  and  the  incolioatinns  or  middle  acts 
towards  crimes  capital  or  hainous,  not  actually  committed 
or  perpetrated.— Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  64. 

STELO'GRAPHY.  Gr.  2tV\o -  ypadjta,  in- 
scriptio  columncc. 

Writing  on  a  pillar. 

This  pillar  [of  Jacob]  thus  engraved  gave  probably  the 
origin  to  the  invention  of  stelograplu/. 

Staclchouse.  History  of  the  Bible. 

STEM,  v.  >       A.  S.  Stemne,  a  stump,  stemme, 

Stem,  n.  )  stock  or  body  of  a  tree  without  the 
boughes,  (Somner.)  Dut.  Stam ,-  Ger.  Stamm  i 
Sw.  Stamm. 

Stem  of  a  tree, — Wachter  derives  from  the  verb 
start,  to  stand,  because  it  stands  upright  and  im- 
movable. 

Stem  of  a  family, — the  trunk  or  stirps  from 
which  the  family  branches  out,  expands,  or  ex- 
tends ;  from  which  it  depends  or  descends  ;  is 
borne  or  generated. 

Stem  of  a  ship, — stirps  arboris  excisa?,— applied 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  forcing  its  way, 
keeping  its  course  through,  against,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  waves,  the  tide,  the  current,  or  stream. 
And  hence,  To  stem, — 

To  stand  firmly  against ;  to  keep  way  steadily 
against ;  to  stay  or  stop,  or  bear  up  against. 

All  they  without  were  raunged  in  a  ring, 

And  dauncetl  round  ,  hut  in  the  midst  of  them 

Three  other  ladies  did  both  daunce  and  sing, 

'I he  wl.ilct  the  rest  them  round  about  did  hemme, 

And  like  a  girlond  did  in  compasse  stemme. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  vi.  c.  10. 
They  on  the  trading  flood 

Through  the  wide*  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape 

Ply  stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

Therefore  I  leave  il_to  it  self,  and  pray 

Like  a  good  bark,  it  may  work  out  to  day, 

And  stem  all  doubts. 

Bcaum.  §•  Flelch.  Prol.  to  the  Spanish  Curate. 


brasse.—  Holland.  Plin 

This  year  did  Ziloah  rule  Jerusalem. 
And  boldly  all  sedition's  syrtes  stem. 

Dryden.  Absalom  §  Aehitophel. 
Then,  when  the  fiery  suns  too  fiercely  play, 
And  shrivell'd  herbs  on  withering  stems  decay, 

Undams'his  watery  stoTea. — Id.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  i. 
Orontes  barque  that  bore  the  Lycian  crew, 
(A  horrid  sight)  ev'n  in  the  hero's  view, 
From  stem  to  stern,  by  waves  was  overborn. 

Id.  lb.  JEntis,  b.  i. 

Clos'd  within  his  grasp 

Was  t 
Had! 


STENCH,  n.-\  It  is 
Stench,  v.  V  Stinch.  T 
Ste'nchy.        J  calls  the  p 


rn'd  the  flood  with  agonizing  breast, 
uggled  strong  for  life. 

Mallet.  Amynlor  (j-  Theodora,  c.  i. 

sometimes    written 

The  A.  S.  Stenc.  Tooke 

past  part,  of  Stinc-an,. 

to  stink,  (k  changed  into  ch. )    Somner  says  stenc — 

"  Sent,  savour,  smell,  whether  evill  or  good : 

whereof  our  stinke,   now  used   onely  for  an   ili 

savour." 

Dryden  uses  the  word  for  scent  or  smell,  gene- 
rally. 
With  wymmen  of  paynyme  hii  dude  her  foule  hunde, 
War  of  the  stench  com  in  to  heuene  an  hey 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  405. 
And  sette  agen  the  Cristenemen  afure  in  ech  ende, 
That  the  smoke  there  ofhern  ssolde  bothe«ieflBAe&  blende. 


A  cloud  of  smootliering  smoke  and  sulphure  seare, 
Out  of  his  stiiiL-niij  enree  forth  sleemed  still. 
That  all  the  ayre  about  with  smoke  and  stench  did  I 
Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  i. 
And  now  your  victor,  all  the  hall  (defilde 
With  stinch  of  hot  death)  is  perfuming  round  ; 
And  with  a  mighty  fire  the  harth  hath  crown'd. 


STE 

Our  sailing  ships  like  common-sewers  we  use, 

And  through  our  distant  colonies  diffuse 

The  drat tg M  I  the»«moAof  fiiewa 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
The  living,  and  the  dead,  at  his  command 
"Were  coupled,  face  to  face,  and  hand  to  hand  : 

Till.  rl,.,k,l   with      ■■■:.■.    in    Li'lliM   c.""i   1-es  ty'd, 

The  lingering  wretches  piu'd  away,  and  dy"d. 

Id.  I'irgil.  JEneis,  b.  viii. 
How  proud  the  poet's  billow  swells! 

The  God  I  the  God  !   his  boast: 
A  boast  how  vain  !     What  wrecks  abound  ! 
Dead  bards  stench  every  coast. 

Young.  Resignation,  pt.  i. 

Far  nobler  prospects  these, 

Than  gardens  black  with  smoke  in  dusty  towns, 
"Where  stenchy  vapours  often  blot  the  sun. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  i. 

STENO'GRAPHY.  Gr.arous,  arctus,  angus- 
tus  ;  narrow,  close  i  and  ypiupix,  Writing.  Applied 
to  the  modern — 

Art  of  writing  in  short-hand. 

I  have  more  thanks  to  give  you  than  can  be  folded  up  in 
this  narrow  paper,  tho  it  were  all  writ  in  the  closest  kind  of 
stenography,  for  the  rich  and  accurate  account  you  please  to 
give  me  of  that  renownd  city  wherein  you  now  sojourn. 

Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  5. 


STE 


STE 


STENT.      See  Stint. 

STENTORIAN.  ^>  Fr. 
Stf.ntoropho'nick.  >a  huge 
Stentoro'nic.  J  one  as  t 


Voix    stentore'e . 
voice,  —  such    ; 
the  Grecian  Sten- 
tor  had,  (Cotgrave.) 
They  echo  forth  in  stentorian  clamours. 

Sir  T.  Herbert.  Travels,  p.  326. 
Of  this  sfentoropltoniekhotn  of  Alexander,  there  is  a  figure 

te  cubits,  and  that  it  was  suspended  on  a  supporter. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  3.  Note. 
A  stentorophonic  voice  is  the  fundamental  excellence  of 
iur  fine  man,  and  a  powerful  excellence  it  is. 

Knox,    Ess.  158. 

Observing  that  seieral  sat  on  the  side  of  the  opposite  hill, 
I  afterwards  desired  one  to  measure  the  ground  ;  and  we 
found  it  was  sevenscore  yards  from  the  place  where  I  had 
stood.  Yet  the  people  there  heard  perfectly  well.  I  did 
not  think  any  human  voice  conM  have  reached  so  far. 

Warburton.  Doctrine  of  Grace,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

STEP,  v.  ~\  k.S.Stappan,steppan;T>\it. 
Step,  n.  >  Stappen,   stippen  ;    Ger.  Stap- 

Ste'ppino,  n.  )   pen,  stnpfen,  gradi. 
Step,  the  motion  in  walking,  is — 
The  motion  of  one  foot  to  pass  before  the  other, 
over  or  above  the   other,  backward  or  forward. 
Generally  (the  verb) — 

To  move,  to  walk,  to  go ;  to  ascend,  to  descend. 
And  the  noun, — 

Motion,  path  or  passage ;  that  upon  which  we 
step  or  set  the  foot ;  the  distance  moved  at  one 
time  by  stepping  ,•  gradation  or  degree  ;   progress. 

Ac  gyf  heo  quaketh  out, 

Other  stepth  bysyde,  other  hyre  vet  in  eny  wemme  be 

ybrogt, 
Holdeth  hem  gulty  of  the  dede. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  336. 
He  niyghte  uothr  slappe  no  stound.  tyl  he  a  staf  hadde. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  10S. 
For  which  thing  reise  ghe  slow  hondis  and  knees  unboun- 
dun,  and  make  ghe  riglitful  stents  n>  ehetire  feet,  that  no 
man  haltynge  erre,  but  more  be  heeled.—  Wielif.  Eb.  c.  12. 
Stretch  forth  therfore  agayne  ye  handes  which  were  let 
downe.  and  the  weake  knees,  and  se  yi  y«  haue  straight  steppes 
vnto  your  fete,  least  any  halunge  turne  you  out  of  the  way  : 
yea,  let  it  rather  be  healed.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 
And  trewely  it  is  an  high  corage 
Of  any  man  that  slopen  is  in  age, 
To  take  a  young  wit". 

Chancer.   The  Marchantes  Tale,  V.  9387. 

As  from  the  shot  of  a  gonne  a  man  were  metely  safe,  that 

had  ere  the  gunne  v.cr  loscd,  m.eie  a  slep  asyde,  fyftene 

hundred  myle,  from  it :  so  syth  I  am  stepped  now  fyftene 

nundred  yere  from  the  Apostles  daves. 

Sir  I.  More.  Workes,  p.  427. 

But  Neptune  stepping  in, 

"With  ease  stird  up  the  able  tronpes. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 
So  started  up  in  his  own  shape  the  fiend. 
Back  slept  those  two  f.dre  angel,,  half  autaz'd 
So  sudden  to  behold  the  gneslie  king 

Millon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 
So  saying,  by  the  hand  he  took  me  rais'd 
And  over  fields  and  waters,  as  in  aire 
Smooth  sliding  without  step,  last  led  me  up 
A  woe-die  mountain.  Id.  ib.  b.  viii. 


i  him  hell 

lout  him,  nor  from  hell 
:  then  from  himself  can  fly 
ce.  Millon.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 


For  with 

He  brings,  and  round 
One  step 

And  his  deep  thoughts,  the  better  to  converse 

Thought  following  thought,  and  slep  by  step  led  on 
He  entred  now  the  bordering  desert  wild. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 
But  still  the  flood  crept  by  little  stepping!,  and  invaded 


Bp.  Taylor, 
i  youth  has  slcp'd  astray, 


.  i.  Ser.  6. 


"  Or  if 

Too  soon  forgetful  of  thy  gracious  hand 
On  me  alone  thy  just  displeasure  lay, 

But  take  thy  judgments  from  this  mourning  land. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
How,  as  it  were  in  an  instant,  do  our  minds  with  one 
lance  see  all  the  parts  of  a  demonstration,  which  may  very 
rell  be  called  a  long  one,  if  we  consider  the  time  it  will 


Xee/.e.  On  Hum.  Unoeist,  I 


nether 


Home  from  his  morning  task,  the  swain  retreats  ; 

His  flock  before  him  stepping  to  the  fold. 

Thomson.  Summer. 

There  is  another  set  of  men,  who  have  more  religion  than 
any  of  the  former— for  they  have  religion  enough  to  be 
afraid  of  damnation  ;  though  not  enough  to  take  the  proper 
steps  to  avoid  it.— Gilpin.  Hinls  for  Sermons,  §  4. 

STEP.  ^       Tooke  considers   Step  to  be 

Ste'pson.  V  a  corruption  of  stcd,  when  pre- 

Ste'pmother.  )  fixed  to  a  child,  mother,  Mc. 
In  Danish  are  still  written — "  Sted-fader,  sted- 
moder,  sted-broder,  sted-soster,  sled-barn,  sted-son, 
stcd-dotter  i — i.  e.  vice,  loco,  in  the  place  of,  in 
stead  of.  a  father,  a  mother,  a  brother,"  &c.  The 
A.  S.  Steop-cild,  Somner  calls  a  fatherless  child, 
an  orphan  ;  and  Lye  adduces  various  instances  of 
stenp-cild,  which  he  interprets — orbatus  parente  ; 
and  hence,  it  seems  to  have  been  inferred,  that 
the  A.S.  Step-an  signified— orbare  ;  but  a  child 
must  be  orphaned  or  deprived  of  one  parent  be- 
fore it  can  be  in  stead  or  in  place  of  a  child  to 
another  person.  In  Danish,  it  also  written  Stif- 
moder,  fader,  &c.  ;  and  in  Dut.  it  is  Stief-moder  ,■ 
Ger.  Slirff-muller ;  Su\  S/t/f-moder,  which  the 
etymologists  have  in  general  considered  to  be  a 
stiff  or  harsh  mother,  father,  fVc.  ;  and  to  meet 
the  objection  that  a  stepson  cannot  be  so  called  for 
the  same  reason,  Ihre  supposes  Sta?f  to  have  been 
first  applied  to  the  mother,  Sc.  and  thence  trans- 
ferred to  the  children.  Wachter  thinks  the  Ger. 
Stief  and  A.S.  Sleop  to  be  both  formed  from 
A.  S.  Stow,  locus : — and  adds, — "  Vide  annon  Sticf- 
vater,  sit  vice  -  pater  ;  stief-  mater,  vice  -  mater. 
Stief-  son,  vice  filius,  (sc. )  representatione  aut 
substitutione.  And  so  far  he  anticipates  Tooke. 
And  see  Jamieson,  in  v.  Gudsonne. 
Tyberi,  ye  slepsone,  aftur  hym  com, 
That  nobliche  huld  ys  power,  &  eke  ys  kyndom. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  61. 
The  Deuel  hadde  enuy  ther  to,  that  he  susteynede  Cris- 

And  in  ys  stepmoder  herte  ys  woniyng  he  nom. 

Id.  p.  122. 
Of  him  in  holy  kirke  men  said  euelle  saws. 
His  stepmoder  Juwet  he  weddid  agayn  the  lawe. 

R.  Bninne,  p.  20. 
And  [Fortune]  from  her  richesse  doth  hem  flie, 
And  plungeth  hem  in  povertie, 

As  a  stepmother  envious. — Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
His  cruell  step-tiamr,  seeing  what  was  donne, 
Her  wicked  dales  with  wretel  ed  knife  did  end, 
In  death  avowing  th'  innocence  of  her  Sonne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
King  Edward  (the  Sonne  of  Edgar)  after  through  treason 
of  his  stepmotlicr  Esculda.  was  made  a  martyr. 

Jlatimhed.   Historie  of  Scotland,  Kenneth. 
STER,    the   term.  —"  Ster,   unless  I  mistake, 
(says  Somner,)  in  our  words — Webster,  Alaultster, 
Seamster,    Spinster,    Gamester,    Brewster,   Drug-  ' 
ster,  plainly  denotes  (magisterium)  mastery  ;"  and  t 
from   the   A.  S.  Steor-an,  to  rule,  to  ! 
govern,  to  order,  to  direct.     But  the  manner  in 
which  Somner  has  written  these  words,  is  a  con- 
tracted  form  :  —  e.  g.    Webster  for  Webbester  ,■  : 
spinster  for   spinnester;    dragster   for   tlruggster, 
(now  druggist)  whence  it  may  be  suggested,  that 
ster  is — ester  or  istcr,  and  that  it  is  "compounded 
of — es,  ed,  or  ct,  and  cr,  (es-et-er,  contr.  ester.) 
1818 


STERCORA'TION.  ">      Fr.  Surcorin,-    Lat. 

Stehcoba'ceois.  )  Stercoreus,  stercoratio ; 

from  slercus,  dung,  manure.  See  the  quotation 
from  Bacon. 

The  first  and  tnos1  ordinary  help  is  stereoralion.  The 
sheeps-dung  is  one  of  the  best ;  and  next  the  dung  of  kine  ; 
and  thirdly  that  of  horses,  which  is  held  to  be  somewhat  too 
hot,  unlesse  it  be  mingled.  That  of  pigeons  for  a  garden, 
or  a  small  quantity  of  ground,  excelleth. 

Bacon.  Katarall  Historie,  §  555. 

Neither  yet  doth  the  exteriour  pulp  of  the  fruit  or  peri- 
earpium  serve  only  for  the  defence  and  security  of  the  seed, 
whilst  it  hangs  upnn  the  plant;  but  after  it  is  mature  and 
fallen  upon  the  earth,  for  the  slercnratinn  of  the  soil,  and 

■  :    ,     ! 

Vegetable  putrefaction  is  produced  by  throwing  green 
succulent  vegetables  in  a  heap  in  open  warm  air,  and 
pressing  them  together,  by  wbieh  all  vegetables  acquire,  first, 
a  heat  equal  to  that  of  a  human  body ;  secondly,  a  putrid 
stercoraceous  taste  and  odour,  in  taste  resembling  putrid 
flesh,  and  in  smell  human  fceees. 

Arbuthnot.  Nature  of  Aliments,  p.  P. 

The  stable  yields  a  sterenroeeous  heap, 

Impregnated  with  quick  fermenting  salts, 

And  potent  to  resist  the  freezing  blast. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 

STE'RILE.    ^       Fr. Sterile,   H.  Sterile,  sten. 

Steri'litv.       yiitd;   Sp.Esteril;  Lat.  Satcrilis, 

Ste'rilize,  v.  J  or  sterilus.  Vossius  suggests 
that  the  ancient  Latins  may  have  had  the  verb 
stereo  from  the  Gr.  STep-eiy,  privare,  and  that 
thence  sterilis  may  have  been  formed.  It  may 
have  come  from  the  Gr.  ^repeos,  sulidus,  hard, 
solid,  and  thus  be  equivalent  to  the  English — 

Barren ;  that  cannot  bear  or  bring  forth ; 
opposed  to  fertile. 

Also  he  assygned  vnto  them  suche  guydys  asbrougt  them 
into  places  &  coulreys  of  steritilie  and  other  daunger. 

Fabyan.  Chtonycle,  c.  234. 


As  they  from  I 
They  past, 


passe  to  Egypt  land, 


-Howell,  b  i.  Let.  32. 

They  affirming  that  though  Christians  did  not  acknow- 
ledge such  a  multitude  of  gels,  as  Che  pagans,  yet  did  they 
not  therefore  make  God  a  solitarv  and  steril  being,  before 
the  creation  neither,  as  the  Jews  did. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  546. 

Varro,  the  great  Roman  antiquary,  tells  us  how  to  do  iC 

makes  them  capons  in  effect.— King.  Art  of  Cookery,  Let.  9. 

soyl,  for  that  is  very 


'      ,  .  e  i 


No,  no — such  wars  do  thou.  Ambition,  wage  I 
Go,  sterilize,  the  fertile  with  thy  rage, 
"Whole  nations,  to  depopulate  is  thine. 

Savage.  Of  Public  Spirit. 
"With  nice  incision  of  her  guided  steel 
She  ploughs  a  brazen  field,  and  clothes  a  soil 
So  slenle  Willi  what  charms  see'er  she  will, 
The  richest  scen'ry  and  the  loveliest  forms. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 
In  all  of  them  is  fresh  water,  and  wood  for  fuel ;  but 
except  these  little  tufts  of  bushes  the  whole  country  is  a 
barren  rock,  doomed  by  nature  to  evet  lasting  sterility. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 


STE'RLING,  adj.  )      Somner  derives  from  tho 

Ste'rlixg,  n.  (  A.  S.  Sleur-an,  regere,  gre- 

bemare,  dirigere.  Sterling  money, — nostratium  in- 
tellects,— he  asserts,  is  nummus  probus,  et  legalis ; 
good  and  legal ;  according  to  law,  as  fixed  by  law. 
Camden  assigns  a  verj  different  origin.  See  the 
quotations  from  him,  and  Blackstone.  Sterling, 
(met.  )  is— 

Of  genuine  standard  ;  pure,  unadulterated,  un- 
alloyed; of  pure  intrinsic  goodness  or  value. 

The  sterlings  of  London  bridge  may  owe  their 
name  to  the  source  ascribed  to  the  word  by 
Somner.  Pennant  says— they  were  "  designed 
for  the  preservation  of  the  foundation  pile;"  i.e. 
to  guide,  direct,  or  steer  the  force  of  the  current 
or  other  damage  from  them. 

i Vor  he  gef  hem  atten  ende 

hem  agen  to  wende. 
.8.  Gloucester,  p.  294. 


STE 


Thus  heard  I  crien  all, 

And  fast  commen  out  of  the  hall, 
And  shoke  nobles  and  starlings. 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.  Hi. 

In  the  time  of  his  sonne  king  Richard  the  first,  monie 
coined  in  the  ea*t  part,  m'  Germanic  began  to  be  of  especiall 
request  in  England  for  the  puritie  thereof,  and  was  called 
Easterling  mimie,  as  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  were 
callrd  K ./:,;.7-.'/"..-,/..(  and  shortly  after  some  of  that  countrie, 

real  me  to  biing  tin;  coine  to  peiT.-ction  ;    which  since  tliat 
time  was  called  ol'  them  sterling,  for  Easlerling. 

Camden,  Remaines.  Money. 

Before  the  radiant  snn,  a  glimmering  lamp, 

Adulterate  metals  to  the  sterling  stamp, 

C-jiupar'd  with  those  whose  " 


Translated  Verse. 


The  puppy  pack, 

True  faith,  like  g 


m  wpi*ht  of  gold  or  silver  is  of  a  given  finc- 
11  of  the  true  standard,  and  called  esterling  or 
;  a  name  for  which  there  are  various  reasons 
le  of  them  entirely  satisfactory. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  7. 
i  pleasantry  and  sterling  sense, 

:h  satire  just  and  keen, 
idefil'd  the  scene. 

Cowper.  Table  Talk. 
i  the  furnace  cast. 


■    .  ■ 


llartv.    Tim 


■  Kcmpis. 


This  great  work  [London  Bridge  1176]  was  founded  on 
enormous  piles,  driven  as  closely  as  possible  together:  on 
their  tops  were  laid  long  planks  ten  inches  thick,  stn.imlv 
botted;  and  on  them  was  placed  the  base  of  the  pier,  the 
lower  most  stones  of  which  were  bedded  in  pitch,  to  prevent 
the  water  from  damaging  the  work ;  round  all  were  the  piles 
which  are  called  the  sterfi>-Li>:,  designed  for  the  preservation 
of  the  foundation  piles. — Tennant.  London. 

STERN,  n.  \        A.  S.   Steam,    steor-reether , 
Ste'rnage.      VDut.  Stier,    stier  -  roer ;     Ger. 
Ste'rnsman.  J   Slenr,  steur-ruder. 
"That  which  is  ster-en,   ster'n,  stirred,  i.e.  the 
moved  part  of  the  ship,  or  that  by  which  the  ship 
is  moved  "   (Tooke)  or  steered.     (  See  Steer,  and 
Stetin,  infra. )     Also  applied  to — 
The  hiiider  part  of  any  thing;  the  tail. 
Holinshed  uses  sterne  as  a  verb. 
And  kyng  Cadwal  to  hym  to  slurne  vorst  was. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  217. 
Tho  yt  was  ney  to  hym  ycome,  baldelyche  spao 
An  sturnclyche  to  thys  water,  tlio  yt  alles  out  brae. 

Id.  p.  321. 
Ac  wile  Hunger  was  here  mayster.  wolde  non  chide 
Ne  stryve  agens  the  statute,  he  loked  so  slurne. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  146. 


Which  that  the  sterne,  or  he  tooice  keepe, 
Smote  ouer  the  bord  as  he  sleepe. 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.  ii. 
But  it  was  too  late,  for  already  it  [fire]  did  embrace  and 
levour  from  the  stern  to  the  waste  of  the  ship. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 
Whom  so  dismayd  when  that  his  foe  beheld, 
He  cast  to  suffer  him  no  more  respite, 
But  gan  his  sturdy  sterne  about  to  weld, 
And  him  so  strongly  stroke,  that  to  the  ground  him  feld. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 
Off  from  the  sterne,  the  sternesman,  diuing  fell, 


a. i.i  ri-Miu  i 


Chapn 


Homer.  Odyssey, 


Hulke  toucr,  is  a  Tiotable  marke  for  pilots,  in  directing 
them  whirh  w:ul'  to  sterne  their  ships,  and  to  eschew  the 
danger  .il'ihe  craggie  rocks  there  on  euerie  side  of  the  shore 
Peking.— Holinshed.   Description  of  Ireland,  c.  S. 

A  woman  did  neuer  before  this  time  [1552]  (especiallie 
one  within  age)  challenge  that  kingdome  vnto  them, 
alloniteh  the  male  line  (as  appeered  from  the  Druses  to  the 
Stewards)  des n.i-.l  from  Mi.'  women,  haue  sometime  pos- 
sessed the  sterne  of  Scotland. 

Id.  Historic  of  Scotland,  an.  1553. 

Grapple  your  minds  to  sternagc  of  this  nauie. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  V.  Ch.  3. 

But  take  me  to  thy  blacke  sternd  ship,  save  me,  and  from 


STE 

of  which  was  sharp  that  it  might  cut  the  waters;  it  was 
also  built  higher  than  the  prow,  and  was  the  place  where 
the  pilot  sat  to  steer. 

Poller.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol.  il.  b.  iii.  c.  15. 

The  proa  generally  carries  six  or  eeven  Indians;  two  of 

which  are  placed  in  [he  head  and  stern,  who  steer  tlie  vessel 
alternately  Willi  a  paddle  according  to  the  tack  she  goes,  on, 
he  in  the  stem  being  the  sleersnmn. 

Auson.  Voyages,  h.  iii.  c.  5. 


;  at 


Cute 


'  Uriel, 


f. — Chapman 
.deck  or  ste: 


Iliad,  b.  ii. 

imes  called  , 


npvpvr,,  the  h 
the  tail,  because  the  hindmost  part  of  the  „..F 
ngute  more  inclining  to  round  than  the  prow,  the  extremity 


the  stem-post  of  a  ship  is  upon 


fixed  upon  ilia!  ernl,  as 
keel. 
Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  Id. 


STERN,  adj.   ,)       A.S.  Sterne,  sharp,  severe, 
Ste'rni.v.  V  austere,    cruel!,    sterne,   fierce, 

Srr.'r.NNESs.     j  (Somner.)       Skinner    derives 

from  To  Stare ;  Junius, — .from  the  Greek;   Sere- 

nius   also   refers   to   the   verb,    To  Stare,    (qv.) 

Tooke,  that— 

A  stem  countenance  is  a  moved  countenance  ; 

moved    by  some    passion.      (See    Stern,    ante. ) 

Wiclif  renders  the  Lat.  Austerus,  (see  Austere,) 

a  stern  man  :  it  may  be  explained, — 

Moved,  excited,  roused,  from  a  calm  or  placid 

state ;  and,  consequentially,  fixed  into  a  severe, 

harsh,  forbidding  aspect. 

For  I  dreede  thee  :  for  thou  art  us/erne  man,  thou  takist 

awcy  that  thai  thmi  settnlist  nut  ;  and  thou  repist  that  that 
thou  hast  not  sowen.—  Wiclif.  Lull,  o.  19. 


For  sternely  on  me  he  gan  behold, 

So  that  his  loking  dnelh  mine  herte  cold. 

Id.  Prol.  to  the  Legcnde  of  Good  Women. 


—  knowcnrl  his  hie  Iinag 
And  drad  also  his  luightes  sterne', 
To  hym  lie  durst  his  doughter  Wf 


he  hadde  a  s 
a-sygned  for 
the  ayde  of  i: 


Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 

pon  some  of  his  ene- 

i  Rome  j  where,  after 
ias,  by  the  Senate  of  Rome, 
the  rule  of  Brytayne,  with 

Fahyan.  Chronyole,  c.  63. 
vdly  cryed 


But,  more  enlierccd  through  his  currish  play, 
Him  sternly  grypt,  and  hailing  to  and  fro, 
To  overthrow  him  strongly  did  assay. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene, 
Of  stature  huge,  and  eke  of  corage  bold,. 


Thou  sure-steel'd  sternness 

Give  us  this  day  good  hearts,  good  enemies, 
Good  blowes  o'  both  shies,  wounds  that  I  ar  ur  fight 
Can  claim  no  share  in  ;  steel  us  both  with  angers. 
And  warlike  executions  tit  thy  viewing. 

Beaum.  S;  Flitch.  Bonduca,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
But  when  the  stern  conditions  were  declar'd, 
A  mournful  whisper  through  the  host  was  heard 
And  the  whole  hierarchy,  with  heads  hung  down, 

1  the  ponderous  proffer'd  crown. 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 


Submissively  deel: 


Then  the  great  con 

The  public  l;  tier  who  the  private  quell'd, 

As  on  the  dread  tribunal  sternly  sad. — Thomson.   Winter. 

Sternly  in  his  wounded  soul 

The  late  disgrace  of  Xerxes  he  revolves, 

Yet  soothes  his  anguish  by  enliv'ning  hope 

Of  glory.  Glover.  The  Athcnaid,  b.  vi. 

STERNUTA'TION.  >      Lat.   Sternutare,    to 

Step.nu'tatory.  /sneeze;     Fr.  jsternuta- 

toire,  a  sneezing  medicine,  or  powder,  ( Cotgrave. ) 

Concerning  st,  mutation  or  sneezing,  and  the  custome  of 

luting  or  blessing  upon  that  motion,  it  is  pretend,  d,  and 

generally   believed    to    derive   its    original    from    disease 

wherein  sternutation  proved  mortal,  and  such  as  sneezed 

died. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 


as  provoke  unto  s 
nutation  ensuetl 
gratulation  recei\ 


Any  sterrjuilinous  rascal,  is  licens'd  to  throw  dirt  in  tie 
.in  [niuces  in  open  printed  language. 

Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  48. 


STERT.  ; 
Sterve.    I 


See  Start,  Starve. 


STE'VEN.  Lye  says,— A.  S.  Slefn,  or  Stemn, 
signifies — institutum  tempus;  it  appears  to  signify 
aliquid  institutum  ;  from  slrfn-ian,  instituore,  indi- 
cere,  edicere,  mandare;  to  any  thing  instituted, 
declared,  announced,  commanded,  proclaimed, 
(any  tiling  fixed.) 

Instituted,  announced  or  appointed  time,-  hence 
appointment;  —  unset  Steven —  appointment  not 
being  made  or  set.  Steven,  (in  singing,)  is  pro- 
bably the  more  modern  stave  or  staff,  applied, 
generally,  to  sound,  musical  or  otherwise ;  (in 
Spenser)  noise,  cry,  clamour. 

The  A.  S.  Stef-nian  seems  to  be  formed  upon 
the  verb  stif-ian.     See  Staff. 

It  is  ful  faire  a  man  to  here  him  even, 

For  al  day  meten  men  at  unset  steecn. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  1526, 


The  vois  of  the  peple  touched  to  the  heven, 
So  loude  crieden  they  with  merv  slecen. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  2564. 


But  trewely  the  cause  of  i 
Was  only  to  herkeu  how  ) 
For  trewely  ye  ban  as  me 


i  Tale,  v.  15,297. 


And  ouer  this  of  suehe  nature 

Thei  ben,  that  with  so  sweete  a  steuen 

Liketothemelodisofheuen 

In  womens  voice  thei  singe. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b. : 


Fast  by  the  hvde  the  woll'e  Louder  caught ; 
And,  had  not  Rofty  renne  to  the  Steven, 

Spenser.  Shep/icard's  Calender.  September. 


STEW,  v.  \  Fr.  Estuver,  to  stew,  soake, 
Stew,  n.  >  bathe  ;  also,  to  warm  ;  s'estuver, 
Ste'wish.  J  to  sweat  in  a  hot-house,  to  wash 
himself  in  hot  waters  ;  esluves,  stews  ,  also,  stores 
or  hot-houses,  (Cotgrave.)  It.  Slufa,  stuf-dre; 
Sp.  Estufa,  eslufar.  In  A.  S.  Slof-a,  a  bath,  a 
baine,  a  stove,  Dut.  Stove;  Ger.  Stube ;  Sw. 
Staf-iva  ;  Low.  Lat.  Stuba.  Etymologists  have 
various  opinions  on  the  origin  of  this  word  ;  they 
may  be  used  as  aids  though  not  as  guides.  See 
Menage,  Wachter,  Hire,  Vossius,  (de  Vitiis,  lib.  ii. 
c.  7.1 

The  A.S.  Stow  is,  —  a  place;  emphatically 
(perhaps)  a  fire  place  ;  the  importance  of  which 
in  northern  regions  is  recorded  by  Tacitus :  the 
Germans,  he  tells  us,  lie  whole  days  before  the 
fire ;  juxta  focum  atque  ignem.  From  focus  it 
was  extended  to  hypo-caustum, — the  stare  (ignis 
sub-accensus)  in  baths  for  heating  the  water ;  the 
hot  or  warm  water  baths  themselves ;  the  vapour 
baths  (vaporaria).  Hence,  to  stew,  (see  Cotyrave, 
above,) — 

To  warm  or  heat,  to  seethe, — in  water,  in 
vapour  ;  to  put  into,  to  keep, — in  a  moist  heat,  in 
a  state  of  evaporation  or  steam.  To  be  in  a  stew, 
(met.) — to  be  in  a  heat,  warmer,  hotter  than 
need  be. 

A  stew, — a  stove,  a  hot  or  heated  place;  a 
bagnio,  a  brothel ;    one  who  frequents  brothels. 

And  Jonette  of  the  styves. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  1S1. 
A  straw  for  the  sti/ices.  hy  stod  nat  ful  longe, — 

And  tbav  1, allele  lion  oil. el  haunt,   bote  of  poure  peple. 

Id.  p.  267. 
In  Fiandres  whilom  was  a  compagnie 
Of  yonge  folk,  that  haunteden  folie, 


Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  V.  12,835. 
lothe, 


In  deadly  clothes  thei 

The  bathes  and  the  siewes  Dome 

Thei  shit  in  by  euery  way. 

There  was  no  life  whiche  lust  pley, 

Ne  take  of  any  joye  keepe.— Gower.  Con.  A.  t>.  viii. 


STI 


There  be  neither  wine -I 
lor  any  occasion  of  vice  c 
10  places  of  wicked 
hey  be  in  the  present  sight, 
nan.— S/r  T.  More.   Utopia,  t 


the  eyes  of  every 


One  thing  I  must  here  desire  you  to  reforrae  my  lords  ; 
you  have  put  downe  the  stewes :  but  I  pray  you  what  is  the 
matter  amended  I  what  availeth  that  I  ve  have  but  changed 
the  place.— Latimer.   Third  Sermon  before  K.  Edward. 

And  here  as  in  a  tavern  or  a  stews, 

He  and  his  wild  associates  spend  their  hours, 

In  repetition  of  lascivious  jests. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  U.  sc.  1. 

What,  he,  that  erst  to  gain  the  rhyming  goal, 
i  recital-post  of  capitol, 


•i  ribaldry  —Bp.  Hall,  b.  i.  Sat.9. 


The 

Rhymed  in  rules  of 

Or  Roman  vice  in  coarsest  habits  shews, 

And  paints  an  empress  reeking  from  the  stews. 

Dryden.  Art  of  Poetry. 

It  was  so  plotted  betwixt  her  husband,  and  Bristol!,  that 

instead  of  that  beauty  he  had  a  notorious  stew  sent  to  lam. 

Sir  A.  Weldan.  Court  of  K.  James,  p.  146. 

Stew'd  shrimps  and  Afric  cockles  shall  excite 

A  jaded  drinker's  languid  appetite  ; 

But  lettuce  after  wine  is  cold  and  crude, 

Yet  ham  or  sausage  is  provoking  food. 

Francis.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  4. 

"We  met  with  no  utensil  there  that  could  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  stewing  or  boiling. 

Cook.  Third  Voyaye,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

Not  far  from  these  scenes  of  cruel  pastime  was  the  Bor- 
dello, or  stews,  permitted,  and  openly  licensed  by  govern- 
ment, under  certain  laws  or  regulations.  They  were  farmed 
out. — Pennant.  London. 

Among  other  regulations,  no  stewholder  was  to  admit 
married  women  ;  nor,  like  pious  Calvinists,  in  Holland,  to 
this  present  day,  were  they  to  keep  open  their  houses  on 
Sundays;  nor  were  they  to  admit  any  women  who  had  on 
them  the  perilous  infirmity  of  burning,  &c.  Sec. — Id.  lb. 

STEW.     A  stew,  or  stowing  place  (from  A.S. 
Stow.     See  Stew,  ante. )    Chaucer  applies  it  to— 
A  pond,  or  store-pond  for  fish  ;    a  cupboard,  or 
closet. 
Ful  many  a  fat  partrich  hadde  in  mewe, 
And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  luce  in  stewe. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  351. 
But  Troilus,  that  stode  and  might  it  see 
Throughout  a  liu-l  window  in  a  i-'m-r, 
Ther  he  beshet,  sith  midnight,  was  in  mewe, 
Unwist  of  every  wight,  but  of  Pandare. 

Id.  Troil.  §•  Cres.  b.  iii. 
He  thought  he  wold  vpon  his  werke  begin; 
And  gan  the  stewe  dore  al  soft  unpin.  Id.  lb. 

They  take  a  milter  out  of  their  stewes 
they  use  to  keepe  them.— Holland.  Plinie, 

STE'WARD.  )  Steward,  anciently  sfede-  I 
Ste'wafdry.  I  ward,  as  in  our  ancient  Ian- 
guage  stow,  is  our  word  for  place,  so  is  also  stede  | 
and  stcde- ward,  which  for  easinesse  of  sound,  the  I 
first  d  being  omitted,  is  become  stew-ard,  is  as  much 
to  say,  as — the  keeper  of  the  place,  which'  in  the 
moderne  Teutonickc  is  called  star-hoicer,  that  is,  | 
stede-holder,  or  place  keeper ;  the  same  that  lieu- 
tenant is  in  French,  which,  corruptly,  in  English 
we  call  liftenant,  (Verstegan. ) 
Britrih  had  a  slivard,  his  name  was  Herman. 

R.Brunne,  p.  10. 
But  yet  in  haste  netheles 
Upon  the  tale,  whiche  he  herde 
His  steward  in  to  Perse  ferde. 
With  many  a  worthy  Romaine  eke. 
His  liege  traitor  for  to  seke.— Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 
In   theyse   dayes  was  a  great   ruler  in    Frauce,  namyd 
Guyllyam,  and  stuarde  or  ctistable  of  that  londe. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  1G0. 
The  first  of  them,  that  eldest  was  and  best 
Of  all  the  house  had  charge  and  governement, 
As  guardian  and  steward  of  the  rest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 
There  are  I  believe,  two  hundred   persons  now  living, 
who  have  gone  before  you  in  the  stewardship. 

Alter  bury.  Sermon  to  the  Suns  of  the  Clergy,  Ded. 
Next ;  that  you  ha 
Tho'  for  your  use,  ; 
But  as  an  human  stewartry,  or  trust. 
Of  which  account  is  to  be  giv'n,  and  .lust. 

Byrom.  Poetical  Version  of  a  Letter. 

STICK,  b.^  Dut.     Stiken,    steken  ;     Gcr. 

Stick,  v.       I    Steiken  :   Sw.  Sticka  ;   A.  S.  Stic- 
Sti'cky.        f  an  ,-  pungere,  infigere,  transfigere, 
Stuck,  n.     J   to  pierce,  to   infix,   to   transfix  ; 
and,  consequentially,  to  fix,  or  set  fast.  See  Stock, 


pooles  where 


STI 

To  pierce,  to  transpierce,  to  penetrate,  or  trans- 
fix ;  to  fix  or  set,  to  stay  or  remain  fixed  or  fast; 
to  fasten,  to  adhere ;  to'  be  or  remain  fixed,  at  a 
stand  ;  to  hesitate. 

Stick  (formerly  written  stock), — carried  in  the 
hand,  or  otherwise,  but  sufficiently  slender  f.o  be 
stuck  or  thrust  into  the  ground  or  other  soft  soli- 
stance.     Stick,  a  thrust,  (Tooke.)     The  latter, 
Shakespeare  writes  stuck. 
And  with  a  face  ded  as  ashen  cold, 
Upon  litre  humble  fate  he  gan  behold, 
With  fadres  piiee  slil.imj  thurgh  his  herte, 
Al  wold  he  from  his  purpos  not  convene. 

Chaucer.   The  Doctoures  Tale,  V.  12,143. 
She  cried,  "  O  turne  asjaine  for  routhe  and  sinne. 
Thy  barge  hath  nat  alf  his  meine  in," 
Her  kercuefe  on  a  pole  slicked  she. 

Id.  The  Leeende  of  Ariadne  of  Athens. 

And  of  his  slouthe  he  dremeth  ofte, 

How  that  lie  sti>:l,cih  in  the  mire. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

So  ben  my  wittes  ouerladde. 

That  what  as  euer  I  thought  haue  spoken 


st: 


,  dombe  and  defe. 


T:ui\  L.;i  i 


u,,:,  ,; 


Of  that  I  wende  well  haue  S2ide.  Id.  lb. 

A  poure  man,  whiche  Bardus  hight, 

Come  forth  walkende  with  his  asse, 

And  had  gethered  hyme  a  tasse 

Of  grene  stickes  and  of  drie.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

They  have  anone  the  coffre  stoke.— Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 


:. — Surrey.  Virgite.  JEneis,  1 


And  yet  at  this  day  there  is  neither  sticke  nor  stone  to  be 
found  of  any  of  them  in  a  manner,  on  neither  side. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.vi.  c.  29. 
der"s  lieutenant  of  the 
of  Asia,  and  came  to  Attica 
with  a  great  sum  of  gold  and  silver,  straight  these  men  that 
sold  their  tongue  to  the  people  for  money,  flocked  about  him 
like  a  sight  of  swallows.  And  he  stuck  not  to  give  every 
one  of  them  a  piece  of  money  to  baste  them  with  :  for  it  was 
a  trifle  to  him.  considering  the  great  sums  of  money  he 
brought.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  630. 

I  had  a  passe  with  him,  rapier,  scabberd,  and  all :  and  he 
giues  me  the  stm  .',■■:  in  with  such  a  mortall  motion  that  it  is 
ineuitable.— Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  iii.  sc.4. 

■ He  haue  prepar'd  him 

A  challice  for  the  nonce  ;  whereon  but  sipping, 

If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom'd  stuck, 

Our  purpose  may  hold  there.—  Id.    Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  7. 


But  herbs  draw  a  wea 

juice 

and  have  a  soft  stalk 

■  and 

therefore  those  amongst 

hich  last  longest,  axe 

of  strong  smeli,  and  wit 

Bacc 

n.  Nalurall  Historic, 

5583. 

That  two  bodies  cann 

,,  |.e  j 

the  same  place,  is  a 

rati 

that  nobody  any  more 

sticks 

'  tliat  i;  is  impossible  to 

r  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not 

to  be] 

that  white  is  not  black 

square  is  not  a  circle 

that 

yellowness  is  not  sweetr 

Locke 

Hum.  Vndcrst.  b.  iv 

c.  2. 

There  was  no  other  way  of  bringing  them  into  the  plains 

ut  by  heating  them  from  the  hills.     And  there  they  must 

ave  stuck,  till  famine  and  de-f-rtiun  li:«l  ended  the  quarrel. 

Warburton.   The  Divine  Legation,  b.  i.  §  5. 

i  vagabond  and  useless  tribe  there  eat 


Tit- 


.itick   I 


i  them,  not  as  things  your  ( 


Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

STI'CKLE,  v.  ~\       A   stickler,    was    one   who 

Stickler.  V  stood  by  to  part  the  comba- 

Sti'oklkbag.  J  tants  when  victory  could  be 
determined  without  bloodshed.  M  They  were 
called  sticklers,  from  carrying  sticfis  or  staves  in 
their  hands,  with  which  they  interposed  between 
the  duellists."— See  the  commentators  on  Shake- 
speare, and  B.  Jonson. 

To  stickle  may  thus  be,— to  interpose,  to  place 
himself  on  the  side  or  party  of;  to  stand  up  for, 
contend  or  contest.      Dryden  seems  to  mean 

To  hesitate  ;  to  stand  hesitatingly ;  to  act  in- 
decisively. 

To  stickle,  now  appears  to  be  generally  used  as 
the  dim.  of — 

To  stick,— to  adhere,  to  adhere  to  the  side  or 
cause,  or  defence  of;  to  contend  pertinaciously. 
1820 


But  Basilius  rising  himself  came  to  part  them,  the  stick- 
lers authority  scarcely  able  to  persuade  cholenck  hearers  } 
and  part  them  he  did. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  L 

Here  Weever,  as  a  flood  affecting  goodly  peace, 
His  place  of  speech  resigns  ;  and  to  the  Muse  refers 
The  hearing  of  the  cause,  to  >.'«.'.■>.'  at  these  stirs. 

Drayton.  PulyOlbion,  6. 11. 


Achi.  The  dragon  win?  of  nurht 


Sfuikt*peare.   Tri.yl.  Sr  Cres.  Act  v.  sc.  9. 
Amo.  I  will  win  them  for  you,  be  patient.     Lady,  vouch- 


sticktu-bttff,  or  any 


No  prize  between  those  combatants 

O'  th'  times,  the  land  and  water  saints, 

■Where  thou  might'st  stickle,  without  hazard 

Of  outrage  to  thy  hide.  Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

'Tis  true  the  cause  is  in  the  lurch, 
Between  a  right  and  mongrel-church, 
The  presbyter  and  independent, 
That  stickle  which  shall  make  an  end  on't. 

Id.  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

Symachus,  who  was  a  zealous  stickler  for  the  restitution 

of  paganism,  declared  the  pagans  to  worship  one  and  the 

/  SyUem,  p.  441. 

But  while  mitres  and  stalls  may  be  made  highly  subser- 
vient to  the  views  of  a  minister,  and  the  promoters  of  arbi- 
trary power  and  principles,  they  honour  the  church,  though 
they  know  nothing  of  Christ,  they  stickle  for  the  bench, 
though  they  abandon  the  creed. 

Knox.  The  Spirit  of  Despotism. 
The  moralist,  tho'  he  always  prefers  substantial  before 
forms,  yet  where  the  latter  affect  the  former  he  will  stickle 
as  earnestly  for  them. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  35. 

There  are  people,  namely,  your  sticklers  fur  iudifferency 

of  will,    who   pretend    that   nature    has    left    some    of  her 

vehicles  empty,  indifferent  to  receive  either  satisfaction  or 

■     s&.—Id.  lb.  pt.  i.  c.  0. 


No  sycophant  or  slave,  that  dar'd  oppose 
Her  sacred  cause,  but  trembled  when  he  rose  ; 
And  ev'ry  venal  stickler  for  the  yoke 
Felt  himself  crush'd  at  the  first  word  he  spoke. 

Cowper.   Table  Talk. 

STIFF.  ~\       A.  S.  Stif-ian  •  Dut.  SO/ven  ■ 

StYffen,  v.  Sw.  Stnf,  styfna,  rigere,  riges- 

Sti'fflt.  Vcere,  rigidum  aut  tirmum  fa- 

Sti'ffness.  I  cere,  to  be  or  become  rigid. 

Stiffening,  n.  )  Stark,  strong,  rigid ;  hard  or 
hardy,  opposed  to  soft,  pliant,  flexible ;  bard,  in- 
flexible, unpliant,  unyielding  ■  rigorous,  stubborn, 
obstinate: — harsh,  constrained. 

Hvt  byleuede  amydde  fays  throte,  astrangled  he  was  rygt 

there, 
And  deyde  atte  boide  al  styf,  wyth  ssendnesse  enou. 

Ii.  Gloucester,  p.  342. 


.17. 


With  the  Scottis  gan  he  menge,  &  stifly  stode 
Stonde  he   nevere 


Id.  p.  2PS. 
tyfliche.   thorgh   sterynge  of  the 
He  bendeth  and  boweth.— Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  167. 

S/ijfe,  straight,  and  stout,  which  thuufh  they  he  not  long. 
Yet  spit  they  fourth  their  pellets  such  a  pace, 
And  with  such  force.  a;  sceir.es  a  wom.dru  is  case. 

Ga&cuiyne.    Vpon  the  Fruitc  uf  Fellers. 

We  drawe  styli   stubbernely  backeward,  and  tleane  co- 
trarye  to   Goddes  gracious  pleasure,  and  ctmtrarye  to  our 

owiiu  wci.the  'otvi.uc  \et  wiie.'i-.Hinliiv  *!.g.-  necked. 

Sir  T.Mort,    IVorkes,  p.  1366. 


How  darcke  is  the  doctrine  of  I 


that  say  stifly  that 


Yon  may  know  it  afore  it  be  pared,  by  a  bought  v. hich  is 
in  it,  and  a.^ine  when  it  is  cuuled,  by  the  thicknesse  above, 
and  the  thicknesse  at  the  grounde,  and  also  by  the  stiff- 
nesse  and  finesse  which  will  cany  a  shaft  belter,  faster  and 
further,  even  as  a  fine  sayle  cloth  doth  a  shippe. 

ischam.  Toxophiluu,  b.  U» 


STI 

Nevertheless,  hear  what  Christ  saith  to  such  obstinate 
and  stiffnecked  people  in  the  parable  of  the  supper. 

Slate  Trials.  Mary,  an.  1553.  Cranmer. 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
This  said,  another  arrow  forth  from  his  stiffe  6tring  he 


What,  men  religions,  was  the  fat 

"Which,  restv  grown  with  your  much  po' 
Your  slifferid  necks  from  th*  yoke  of  civ 


■ithdraw 
yoke  of  civil  awe? 
Draylon.   The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  iv. 
For  nothing  deckes  a  souldier  so,  as  doth  an  honour'd 
Yet  (fearing  he  had  far'd  much  worse)  the  haire  stood  up 
On  Agamemnon,  when  he  saw  so  much  black  bloud  de- 


But  as  two  men 

,  about  the  limits  striue 

Of  land  that  touchetli  in  th 

■  field ;  their  measures  in  their 

They  mete  their  parts  ou 

curiously,  and  either  stijfely 

That  so  Carre  is  his  right  in  law,  both  hugely  set  on  fire 
About  a  passing  little  ground. — Id.  lb.  b.  xii. 


All  those  parts  of  easiness  which  invite  us  to  do  the  duty, 
are  become  like  the  joints  of  a  bulrush,  not  bendings,  but 
consolidations  and  stifnings.—Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Sei.  4. 
Her  distance  from  the  shore,  the  course  begun 
At  dawn,  and  ending  with  the  setting  sun, 
A  galley  measures  ;  when  the  sliffer  gales 
Rise  on  the  poop,  and  fully  stretch  the  sails. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 

He  [George  Abbot]  was  stiffly 

of  S.  Augustine,    whh-h    they   w 

Calvinism,  and  therefore  disrelish'd  by  them  who  incline 


the  doctrine 


to  the  Masai 


Wood.  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  i. 
very  ridiculous,  if  I  should 


Dryden.  Essay  on  Dramatic!,  Pm-ste. 

>nce  it  is  dry  and  stiff,  you  may  break 
>r  bend  it  into  a  straighter  posture  ;  so 
(incorrigible,  who  is  settled  and  aliened 


The  Dutch  too  well  his  mighty  conduct  knew, 

And  matchless  emirate,  since  the  former  fight : 
"\Vhos-i;  navy  like  a  stiff-stvetcli'd  cord  did  show 


Your  composition  needs  not  be  at  all  the  stiffer,  but  may 
be  the  freer,  for  the  pains  thus  employed  upon  it. 

Seeker.  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Canterbury. 

STI'FLE,  v.  The  Fv.Estoffer  is  to  stuff,  and 
estauffer  is  to  stifle.  Our  Eng.  word  stiffle  is  a 
dim.  of  Muff. 

To  stuff,  to  stop  up  by  stuffing ;  to  suppress, 
to  smother,  to  suffocate,  to  choak. 

The  edition  of  Brewer's  Lingua,  1657,  reads 
stiflements ;  the  edition  of  the  Ancient  British 
Drama  adopts  stiffle  merits,  Fr.  i.  e.  whistlings. 

So  he  wrapped  them  and  entangled  them  keping  down 
by  force  the  fetherbed  and  pillowes  hard  vnto  their  mninlies, 
that  within  ;i  while  smnrvd  and  stifled,  theyr  breath  failing, 
thei  gaue  vp  to  God  their  innocent  soules  into  the  ioyes  of 
heaue.—  Sir  T.  More*    Workes,  p.  68. 

His  [Plunket]  workes  shall  take  the  aire,  that  now  by 
reason  of  bashful  modestie,  or  modest  bashfulnesse  are 
wrongfuliie  imprisoned,  and  in  manner  stir  fled  in  shadowed 
couches.— II>>itn-i>n-d.    Description  of  Ireland,  c.  7. 


Sometimes  she  softly  sigh'd,  then  roar'd  aloud  ; 
But  sighs  were  stifled  in  the  cries  of  blood. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Meiam.  b 
I  desire  only  to  have  things  fairly  represented,  as  they 
really  are;  no  evidence  smothered  or  stifled  on  either;'" 
Waterland.   Works,  vol.  i. 


STI 

STI'GMATIZE,  v.  ^  Fv. Stigmatizes  It.  Sti- 
Stigma'tihk,  adj.  I  mattizzare ,-  hat.  Stigma- 
Stigma'tic,  n.  >  Gr.  ^riyfia,  from  cti^lv, 

Stigma'tical.  I  pungere,  to  pierce. 

Stigma'tically.  J  To  pierce,  to  stamp, 
to  brand ;  to  fix  or  set  a  mark.  (sc.  of  infamy,  or 
disgrace.) 

[They  had  more  need  some  of  them]  have  their  cheeks 
stigmatised  with  a  hot  iron,  I  say,  some  of  our  Jesabells,  in- 
steed  of  painting,  if  they  were  well  served. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  470. 
Yet  stick  not  to  commit  actions,  by  which  they  are  more 
shamefully  and  more  lastingly  stigmatised! 

Cowley.  Essay  on  Liberty. 
D'ost  thou  not  think  our  ancestors  were  wise, 
That  these  religious  cells  did  first  devise, 
As  hospitals  were  for  the  sore  and  sick, 
These  for  the  crook'd,  the  halt,  the  stigmatic. 

Drayton.  K.  John  to  Matilda. 
Yo.  Clif.  Foule  stt/gmaticke  that's  more  then  thou  canst 
tell.— Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere, 
111  fae'd,  worse  bodied,  shapelesse  euery  where  : 
Vicious,  vn^entle.  foolish,  blunt,  vnkinde, 
Stigmaticall  in  making,  worse  in  minde. 

Id.    Comedie  of  Errors,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
If  you  spy  any  man  that  hath  a  look, 
Stigmaticallg  drawn,  like  to  a  fury. 

Wonder  of  a  Kingdom,  (1635.) 
But  what  disgrae'd  and  disavowal  the  rest, 
Was  Calvin's  brand,  that  stigmatiz'd  the  beast. 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther, 
The  common  brand  by  which  hypocrites  and  false  pre- 
tenders to  religion  are  sfit.-mn/iz'd.   is   t 
for  the  positives,  and  cold  and  indifferei 
of  religiou. —Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii. 


STI 


!  morals 


A  better  right  of  being  < 

Rake.  ,  ul-throat,  thief. 
They  freely  itigmulizd 


night  justly  claim 

2  wretch  in  rhyme. 
Francis.  Horace, 


STILE'TTO,  n.  1      It.  Stilet,  pugionis  genus 
Stii.lk'tto,  v.       /dim.   of  stile,  a  little  stick 
Lat.  Stylus. 

A  small,  round,  pointed  dagger. 


Dun.  Out  with 
Your  pncket-daggi 
Or  by  this  hand  1'le  kill  you. 
Beaum.  S,- Flelch.   Custom  of 


Drayto. 


been  levied  in  France.  this  kin;-:  likewise  was  .,'i//w/..( ./ 
i  rascal  votary  which  had  been  enchanted  and  conjured 
the  purpose.— Bacon.  Charge  against  IVm.  Talbot. 

inuilation  is  a  stiletto,  n< 
ful  weapon:  and  the  use 
used,  but  never  5ustined. 

Botingbroke.  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King. 

Whoever  thought  any  tiling  fairly  managed  to  be  dan- 
jus  I  the  danger  is  in  the  abuse  or  unfair  management. 
>  use  of  tttilletos  and  poisons,  fairly  managed,  can  never 
iangerous. 

Warburlan.  Fled,  to  the  Free-Thinkers,  Postscript. 

See  Distill,  and  Instill. 
It.  Stilldre;   Lat.  Slillare; 
to  drop  or  drip. 

To  fall  in  drops  ;  to  sepa- 
dious.  J  rate  drop  by  drop  ;  to  fall  or 
descend  in  small  portions  or  particles,  by  slow  de- 
grees ;  to  fall,  come  down  or  come  forth,  as  in 
liquid  drops. 

Jesus  Christ  woulde  that  all  meunes  myndes  shoulde  he 
prepared,  and  made  in  a  redines  bv  his  usher  and  messen- 
ger John  the  Sonne  nf  Zacharie  a  man  km.wen  ami  allied 
of  the  Jewes  themselues  :  to  thentent  lhar  the  thyng  whirlie 
euer  should  be  beleued.  minht  bv  lytle  and  lytle  lie  staled 
and  put  into  the  hartes  of  men. — Uiiat.  Matthew,  c.  3. 

Thel 
The' 


STILL,  V. 
Still,  n. 

Sri'LLATORV 


line,   full   sadly 


The  same  pitch-rosin,  if  it  be  boiled  more  lightly  with 
water,  &  be  let  to  run  through  a  strainer,  commeth  to  a 
reddish  colour,  and  is  glewie  :  and  thereupon  it  is  called 
stilted  pitch.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.xvi.  c.  11. 

Then  starts  she  suddenly  into  a  throng 

Of  short  thick  sobs,  whose  thund'ring  volleys  float, 

And  rout  themselves  over  her  lubric  throat 

That  ever-bubling  spring,  the  sugar'd  nest 
Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  does  lie 
Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody. 

Crashaw.  Mustek's  Duel. 

The  manna  on  each  leafe  did  pearled  lie, 
The  hony  stilled  from  the  tender  rinde. 

Faircfax.  Godfrey  of  Bovtogne,  b.  xviii.  s.  24. 

Put  water  into  the  bottome  of  a  stillalory,  with  the  neb 
stopped  ;  weigh  the  water  first;  hang  in  the  middle  of  tiie 
stillalory  a  large  spunge;  and  see  what  quantity  of  water 
you  can  crush  out  of  it.—  Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  27. 

For  these  are  nature's  stillatories,  in  whose  hoilow  caverns 
the  ascending  vapours  are  congealed  to  that  universal  aqua 
vitge,  that  good  fresh  water,  the  liquor  of  life,  that  sustains 
all  the  living  creatures  in  the  world. 

More.   Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  ii.  C.  3, 


,  they  c 


vill  discontinue;   but  if  there  be  no 
:  themselves  into  round  drops. 

Bacon.  Nuluralt  Historic,  §  24. 


Chrystal  is  found  sometimes  in  rocks,  and  in  some  places 
not  much  unlike  the  stirrious  or  slillicidious  dependencies 
of  ice.— Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.ii.  c.  1. 

This  fragrant  spirit  is  obtained  from  all  plants  which  are 
;n  the  least  aromatick,  by  a  cold  still,  with  a  heat  not  ex- 
ceeding that  of  summer. — Arbutttnot    On  Aliments,  c.  3. 

On  the  21st  I  ordered  the  still  to  be  fitted  to  the  largest 
coiiper,  which  held  about  sixty-four  gallons.  The  fire  was 
lighted  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  six  the  still 
began  to  run. — Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

STILL,  v.  ~\  A.  S.  Stil-an  ,  Dut.  Stillen :  Ger. 
Still,  n.  Stillen ,-  Sw.  Stilla ,  seem  the  same 

Still,  adj.  I  words  differentlv  written,  as  the 
Still,  ad.  (  A.  S.  Stell-an,  or  Steall-ian  ;  Ger. 
Sti'lly.  and     Dut.  Stellen ;      Sw.  Stalla, 

Sti'llness.  )  ponere  ;  and  to  mean,  —  conse- 
quentially, —  componere,  compescere,  sedare, 
quietum  reddere,  quiescere, — 

To  compose,  to  calm,  to  appease,  to  tranquil- 
lize, to  quiet,  to  set  or  put  at  rest ;  to  be  or 
cause  to  be  low  or  gentle  in  sound  ;  to  be  silent,  to 
silence. 

Still,  the  ad Skinner  knows  not  whether  from 

til,  with  the  mere  prefix  s.  Tooke  considers  it 
to  be  the  imperative  of  Stell-an,  ponere,  to  put  or 
place ;  and  to  be  in  effect  equivalent  to  yet. 
(  See  Yet.  )  Still,  then,  must,  upon  this  etymo- 
logy, be  explained  to  mean — Pone,  put  or  place, — 
or  hoc  posito, — this  being  put,  placed,  supposed, 
proposed,  assumed,  granted. 

And  natheles  Cradok  hyin  held  al  euene  and  stille, 
And  the  kyng  stilleliche  brogte  al  to  hys  wille. 

R.  Gloucester,  p  90. 
The  maistres  sete  stille  ynow,  rygt  as  heo  doumhe  were. 

Id.  p. 131. 
Edmunde  &  the  erle  Uctred  that  tyme  held  tham  stille. 

R.Bruune,  p.  47. 


And  the  peple  blamyde  hem  that  thei  srhulden  be 
and  thei  crieden  innia-  ami  seiden.  Lord  the  sone  of] 
have  mercy  on  us. —  IVirlif.  Matthew,  c.  20. 

And  the  same  Soloman  saith  :  '  the  angrie  and  w 
man  maketh  noises,  and  the  patient  man  attempre 
stilteth  hem." — Chaucer.   The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

And  whan  he  saw  how  stille  that  I  lay, 

He  was  agast.  and  v.,, hi  b.,ve  fled  away. 

Id.  The  U'ifof  Bathes  Piologue,' 


The  colde  wyndes  ouerblo 


■  that  she  had  padered 


shoures. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  A 
styllcth.—Id.  lb.  b.vii. 


ne:  and  what  it  ment 
He  wolde  witte,  and  thither  sent 
A  knight,  bv  whnm  he  inielit  it  know. 
And  he  hym  selfe  that  ilke  throwe 
Abode,  and  houeth  there  stille.— Ii.  lb.  b.  til 
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■Wherfore  this  freedoms  is  a  spirituall  freedome,  which 
destroveth  not  the  lawe,  but  ministreth  that  which  the  law 
lequireth.  and  wherwith  the  law  is  fulfilled,  that  is  to  vnder- 
stano,  luste  and  loue,  wherewith  the  law  is  stilled,  and 
accuseth  vs  no  more,  compelleth  vs  no  more,  neither  hath 
ought  to  craue  of  vs  any  more.—  Tyndalt.   Workes,  p.  46. 

Verses.  If  you  heare  a  child  crie  in  the  night  you  must 
call  to  the  nurse,  and  bid  her  still  it. 

Shakespeare.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Be  not  disturbed  with  my  infirmitie, 

If  you  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  cell, 

And  there  repose,  a  turne  or  two,  He  walke 

To  still  my  beating  minde. — Id.  Tempest,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Thus  pass'd  the  night  so  foul  till  morning  fair 

Cmne  forth  with  pilgrim  steps  in  amice  gray  ; 

Who  with  her  radiant  finger 

Of  thunder,  chas'd 

To  tempt  the 


Hui.uK  and  laid  t 

l  of  God  with  terrors  dire. 

Milton.   Paradise  Lost, 


He  [Ken.  VIII.]  had  never  any  the  least  pique,  difference, 
or  Jealousy,  with  the  king  his  father,  which  might  give  any 
the  change;  but 


a!;  things  passed  in  a 
Griefe  and  despight, 


still.— Bacon.  History  of  1 


and  gealosy,  and  scorne, 
...  _..  the  way  him  follow  hard  behyud; 
And  lie  himselfe,  himselfe  loath'd  so  forlorne, 
So  siiaiue:ully  forlome  of  womankynd:     ^  ^ 
That,  as  a  snake. 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queen, 
■  Vlysses  (where  the  Thesprots  dwell, 
he  sales,  did  tell 
;  light 


ealthy  people)  fame,  he  s 


Was  bound  fur  now;  with  treasure  infinite. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  3tvu. 
Or  in  the  stilnesse  of  a  moone-shine  eauen, 
A  '"ailing  star  so  glideth  downe  from  heauen. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  b.  tt.  s.  62. 
Which  his  religious  confessor  (who  best 

This  (ever  of  aril     .  .  ■:. 

His  ,>(,'/  sir/c  mind)  takes  hold  on. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vul. 
Frcm  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foule  womb  of  night 
The  humme  of  eyther  army  stilly  sounds  ; 

I  nnt  the  fixt  cen'tinels  almost  receiue 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  V.  Ch.  4. 
Thus  mindless  of  what  idle  men  will  say, 

lie  lakes  Ins  own,  and  sl'Ui/  goes  his  way. 

More.  Philosophical  Poems,  (1647.) 
The  subtle  spoiler,  of  the  heaver  kind, 
Fir  off  perhaps,  where  ancient  alders  shade 
The  deep  still  pool,  within  some  hollow 
Contrives  his  wicker  couch.— Somervile 


I!:.:  I 


when  without  I 


Sail,  as  you  rise,  the  state,  exalted  t 

Fmls  bo  distemper  while  'tis  chang' 

Chan^'d  like  the  world's  great  scene  ! 

'due  rising  sun  night's  vulgar  lights  destroy. 

Waller.   To  the  Lord  Protector. 

The  still-born  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung 

And  dy'd  imperfect  on  the  faultering  tongue. 

Dryden.  Theodore  3f  Honoria. 

We  afterward  saw  the  natives  flying,  the  boats  retire  from 
the  shore,  and  passing  and  repassing,  in  great  silliness  be- 
tween the  ships.— Coo*.   Third  Voyage,  b.  v.  c.  4. 

Hence,  history  informs  us  of  several  successful  impostors 
who  set  out  in  all  the  blaze  of  fanaticism,  and  ended  their 
career  in  all  the  depth  and  stillness  of  politics. 

Warburton.   Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  6. 

STILT,  n.)      Dul.Stelten;  Ger.  Stelize,-   S,v. 
Stilt,  v.     )  Stylta;,  Waehter  derives  from  the 
verb  Slellen,  ponere.      See  Still. 

Any  thing  put  or  placed,  (sc.)  to  uphold,  sup- 
port, raise,  elevate. 

The  stilts  or  rising  roots,  in  Dampicr,  are  com- 
pared by  him  to  artificial  stukes,  supporting  one 
trunk. 
And  tread  on  corked  stilts  a  prisoner's  pace. 

Bp.  Hull,  b.  iv.  Sat.  6. 
Neither  the  black  nor  white  mangrove  grow  towering  up 
from  stills  or  rising  root,   as  the  red  doth ;  but  the  body 
Immediately  under  the  ground,  like  other  trees. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1682. 
And  laugh  at  this  fantastic  mummery, 
This  antic  prelude  of  grotesque  events, 
Where  dwarfs  are  often  sidled,  and  betray 

And  nations  laid  in  blood. —  Xoung.  Complaint,  Night  6. 

Others  affect  the  stiff  and  swelling  phrase  ; 

Their  muse  must  walk  in  stilts,  and  strut  in  stays. 

The  Apology. 


•1'MULATE,  v.  }       Ft.  Siimul 
imula'tion.  I  molare ;     Sp, 

i'mulant,  adj.       f  Lat.  Stimulu. 
i'mulant,  7i.        )  STif-eii/,  to  p 


uler;    It.  Sti- 
Estimular ; 
Stimulus,  from   Gr. 
prick. 


To  prick,  to  instigate,  to  goad,  to  incite,  to 
excite,  to  spur. 

The  nature  of  imperfect  animals  is  such,  that  they  are 
apt  to  have  but  a  dull  and  sluggish  sense,  a  flat  and  insipid 
taste  of  good,  unless  it  be  quickned  and  stimulated,  heigh  tiled 
and  invigorated,  by  being  compared  to  the  contrary  evil. 

Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  220. 


be  devil's  tempting  us  is  used  by  i 

ive  tu  exeite  our  activity,  il  is  evident  that  C: 

permitting  him  to  tempt   us  is  to  excit 

thereunto.—  Scoll.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii. 


ig  a  judgment  on  the 
of  others,  and  that  is,  when,  from  the  secret  stimu- 
lalion  of  vanity,  pri,!e.  or  euv>  they  despise  a  valuable  hook, 
and  thtow  contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale. 

Walls.  On  the  Mind,  pt.  i.  c.  5. 
The  solution  of  copper  in  the  nitrous  acid  is  the  most 
acrid  and  stimulant  of  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Falconer. 
Stimulants  produce  pain,  heat,  redness. — Chambers. 
Th'  ethereal  glow  that  stimulates  thy  frame, 

When  all  th'  according  powers  harmonious  move, 
And  wake  to  energy  each  social  aim, 
Attuned  spontaneous 


STING,  tt.     ^       A.  S.  Styng-an  ;    Sw,  Stinga, 
Sting,  n.  pungere,  to  prick  or  pierce. 

Sti'nging,  n.   I       To   prick    or    penetrate,   to 
Sti'xginglt.    (pierce  (with  pain) ;  to  pain. 
Sti'ngless.      I        A  stinger  (in  common  speech) 
Sti'xgo.         )  is  one  who,  that  which,  stings 
or  pierces,  (acutely,  deeply. ) 

Stingo, — a  strong  beer,  pungent  to  the  palate, 
or  stomach. 
O  soden  hap,  o  thou  fortune  unstable, 
Like  to  the  scorpion  so  deceivable, 
That  flatrest  with  thv  hed  whan  thou  wolt  sling. 

Chaucer.   The  Merchanles  Tate,  v.  9932. 
And  therwithal  he  blent  and  cried  A  ! 
As  though  he  stongen  were  unto  the  herte. 

Id.   The  Knighies  Tate,  v.  1080. 
Anone  the  neders  gonne  her  for  to  sting, 
And  she  her  death  receiueth  with  good  there. 
For  love  of  Antony  that  was  to  her  so  dere. 

Id.  Cleopalras,  Queene  of  Egypt. 
Let  crabbed  fortune  now  expresse  hir  might. 
And  doe  thy  worst  to  mee  thou  ttinging  spite. 

Turbervile.  The  Louer  hoping  assuredly,  Sfc. 
And  though  at  first  it  seeme  a  pleasant  thing, 
At  last  (sayeth  he)  it  striketh  with  a  sling. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruiles  of  Warre. 
"  And  when  he  was  bereaved  of  his  ease, 
With  the  remembrance  of  so  heinous  wroDg, 
Upon  his  breast  so  strongly  that  did  seize, 
And  his  sad  heart  so  violently  slung" 

Drayton.  Legende  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy. 
The  same  advauncing  high  above  his  head, 
With  sharpe  intended  sling 


2  earth  him  drove,  as  stricken  dead. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 
Teach  me  to  hear  mermaids  singing; 
Or  to  keep  orf  envy's  stinging, 
And  find, 


Serves  to  advance  an  honest  mind, — Donne.  Song. 

It  consisting  of  more  subtile  particles  than  those  of  water, 
and  therefore  more  fit  to  insinuate,  and  more  accurately  and 
ttiugwgln  to  affect  and  touch  the  nerves. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

It  [aire]  will  then  seem  not  only  cold  as  congealed  water 
does,  but  more  piercingly  and  stingingly  cold  by  reason  of 
the  subtilty  of  the  parts.—  Id.  lb.  App.  c.  12. 


Thou  abhorrest  death,  and  lleest  from  it  as  from  a  serpent : 
but  dost  thou  know  that  his  sting  is  gone?  what  harm  call 
stinglesse  snake. — Bp.  Hall.  Balm  of  Gi'.ea,!. 


That  like 


—  The  whisper'd  tale 
the  fabling  Nile,  no  fountain  knows. 
Fair  fae'd  deceit,  whose  wily  conscious  eye 
Ne'er  links  direct    The  tongue  that  licks  the  dust, 
But,  when  it  safely  dares,  as  prompt  to  sting. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 
Dam.  Ye  boys,  who  pluck  the  flowers,  and  spoil  the 
spring, 
Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Past.  S. 
Not  soon  provok'd,  however  slung  and  teas'd, 
And,  if  perhaps  made  angry,  soon  appeas'd  : 
She  rather  waves  th  in  will  dispute  her  right, 
Aud  injur'd,  makes  forgiveness  her  delight. 

Confer.  Charily. 
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It  chane'd  in  [the]  dog-days  he  sat  at  his  eue. 
In  his  flow'r-woveu  arbour  as  gay  as  you  please, 
With  a  friend  and  a  pipe  puffing  sorrows  away, 
And  with  honest  old  stingo  was  soaking  his  clay, 
His  breath  doors  of  life  on  a  sudden  were  shut, 
And  he  died  full  as  big  as  a  Dorchester  butt. 

Fatckes.  The  Brown  Jug, 

The  misery  and  mischief  introduced  by  sin  are  also  as 
naturally  represented  by  stinging  serpents  ;  to  which  sin  is 
often  compared  in  scripture.— Gi tpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

They  weep  impetuous,  as  the  summer  storm, 
And  full  as  short !     The  cruel  grief  soon  tam'd, 
They  make  a  pastime  of  the  stingless  tale. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  5. 

The  sharpness  to  which  the  point  [of  the  sting)  in  all  of 
them  is  wrought ;  the  temper  and  firmness  of  the  substance 
of  which  it  is  composed;  the  strength  of  the  muscles  by 
which  it  is  darted  out,  compared  with  the  sniallness  and 
weakness  of  the  insect,  and  with  the  soft  and  friable  lextdre 
of  the  rest  of  the  body;  are  properties  of  the  stmg  lo  be 
noticed,  and  not  "  "" 


STTNGY,  adj.  \      Not  a  very  old  verb.      It 

Sti'xginess.  )  may  have  been  formed  from 
the  A.  S.  Stinffan,  reponere,  to  lay  up ;  and,  conse- 
quentially, to  hoard. 

A  stingy  fellow  is — one  who  lays  up  (sc.)  in 
store,  hoards,  fears  to  use  ;  and  hence — 

Sparing,  covetous,  niggardly. 

God  can  easily  accomplish  whatsoever  he  promises  or 
threatens  ;  he  can  be  straitened  in  nothing,  nor  need  any 
thing,  having  all  things  in  himself;  and,  consequently  of 
thrit.  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  him  as  a  narrow-hearted, 
stingy  being,  that  can  envy  or  malign  his  creatures;  but 
contriirhvise,  he  must  be  unspeakahly  good,  and  take  delight 
in  nothing  more  than  in  communicating  of  his  own  fulness 
to  them.— Goodman.   Winter  Ev.  Can/,  pt.  iii. 

Here  our  ; 

three  rules,  where  not  one  is  needed. 

Johnson.  Nodes  Noltinghamicce,  p.  19. 

No  little  art  is  made  use  of  to  persuade  them  (my  servants) 
that  I  am  stingi/,  and  that  my  place  is  the  worst  in  the 
town.— Knox,  Ess.  166. 

STINK,  n.  "\       See  Stench.    A.  S.  Stenc-an, 

Stink,  v.  I  or  stinc-an ;  Dut.  Stincken, — 
Sti'nk-ard.      >      To  smell,  or  cause  a  smell 

Sti'nker.  J  or  odour  (good  or  bad), — now 

Sti'nkingly.  J  an  offensive,  an  ill  smell. 


deed,  seith  to  him, 
ur  dayes. 

Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  II. 
Martha,  the  syster  of  him  that  was  dead,  sayd  vnto  him  : 
Lord  by  this  time  he  stinckcth.   For  he  hath  bene  dead  four 
dayes.— Bible,  1551.  Jb. 

Ful  soth  it  is  that  swiche  profered  service 
Stinketh.  as  witnesseth  thise  olde  wise. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tate,  v.  16,464. 
And  ye  shull  seen,  up  peril  of  my  lif, 
By  veray  preef  that  is  demonstratif, 
That  equally  the  soun  of  it  wol  wende, 
And  eke  the  stinke,  unto  the  spokes  ende. 


Id.   Thet 

The  thirde  stone  in  special! 
By  name  is  cleped  Minerall, 
Wlm'he  the  mettals  of  euery  myne 
Attempreth,  till  that  thei  ben  fyne, 
And  pureth  hem  by  suche  a  wey 
Of  rust,  of  stgnkc,  and  of  hardn 


—Gower.  Con.  A.  b. 


As  frozen  dung-hills  in  a  winter's  morn, 
That  void  of  vapour  seemed  all  beforn, 
Soon  as  the  sun  sends  out  his  piercing  beams 
Exhale  our  filthy  smoak  and  stinking  steams. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  i.  Sat  S. 

And  poyson  therewith  rusht, 

That  him  nigh  choked  with  the  deadly  stinke : 
Such  loathly  matter  were  small  lust  to  speake  or  thinke. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  11. 

temptible  people,  and  have  a  kind 
r  than  a  stink,  that  distinguishetb. 


They  are  th 
them  from  others. — Howell, 


■  thou  heleeue  thy  1 
'       ad: 
Shakespeare, 


,  Let.  14. 


e/or  Measure,  Act  iii/  w.  2* 
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be  Blr  may  be  purified  by  burning  of  stinkpots  or 
cers  in  contagious  lanes. — Harvey. 

i  poor,  that  when  our  choosing-tribcs  were  met, 
v'a  for  his  stinking  votes  he  ran  in  debt. 

Dryden.  Absalom  S;  Jchitophel,  pt.  ii. 

A.  S.  Stint-ant    hebetare,   to 
make  dull  or  blunt ;  to  quaile 
or    asswage,   (Somner.) 
Stunt. 

To  blunt ;    to   stop,   to 


See 


STINT,  - 

Stent,  v. 
Stint,  n. 

Sti'nter. 
Sti'nting 
strain,  to  confine,  to  limit,  to  apportion  ;  to  stop. 
or  cause  to  stop  ;  to  cease,  to  desist. 
Had  thei  no  st'inhjn,/.  hut  thm-eh  alle  thei  ran, 
Unto  Wynchestre,  ai'ie  the  loudtliei  wan.—  R.  Brunne,  p.  ] 


Id.  p.  220. 
p.  122. 


Sir  Gilbert  herd 

say  of  ther  de 

des  illc 

Ofnonthehad 

y  to  stynl  ne  1 

.Id  lii 

in  Btille. — Zd 

SI 

////  thow  noul 

Pie 

s  Plouhman, 

But  swiche  a  cr 

That  in  this  wo 

That  ever  herd 

n.'v.'-'  l.'l"''tl!'\ 

nTve™ 

-i''„% 

Till  they  the  rei 

leiofliis  l.ri.'l 

Chaucer. 

The  K. 

liyhtes  Tale, 

The  Reve  answerd  and  saide, 

'  Slin 

thy  clappe." 

For  Cynthia  doth  in  sciences  abound, 
And  gives  to  their  professors  stipends  large. 

Spenser.  Colin  Cloufs  come  Home  agai. 

Moreover  the  und 
the  campe.  were  in 
weighing  out  unto 


commeth  stipend,  a 


irre,  or  paymasters  in 

the  souldiours  their  wages;  and  th 
was  called  stipendium,  from  wher 
ivord  commonly  received. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiii.  c. 

i  donative  beyond  the  military  s 


And  yet  alwayes,  i 
She  shewed  great  j 
Hirjug.  jug.  jug,  ( 
Then  stinted  she,  a 


From  sister  and  frc 

Yet  r 

Her  bitter  rayling  < 


Spense 
ngst  thy  peopl 


The  Milteres  Tale,  v.  3144. 
!st,  until  I  have  got  the  ful 
■e.  Utopia.  Giles  to  Susiide. 


Complaynl  of  Phylomene. 


rie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 
thy  goods, 
!— Chapman.  Hom"r*bd«t.  b.  Xxii. 


Supply,  by  stipendiary  preachers,  to  be  rewarded  wit! 
some  liberal  .,7,/coo/.,,  to  supply  as  they  may,  such  places 
which  are  unfurnished  of  sufficient  pastors. 

Bacon.   The  Pacification  of  the  Church. 

Such  stipends  those  vile  hirelings  best  befit, 
Priests  without  grace,  and  poets  without  wit. 

Dryden.  Absalom  Sj  Achilophel,  pt.  ii 

The  stipends  of  the  most  useful  part  of  the  clergy,  those 
n'ho  officiate,  are  often  not  greater  than  the  earnings  of  a 
hireling  mechanic. — Knox,  Ess.  53. 

Till  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  five  merks, 
remaining  almut  as  much  silver  as  ten  pounds  of  our  pre- 
sent money,  was  in  England  the  usual  pay  of  a  curate  or  a 
parish  priest,   as   we  find  it  regulated   by  the 
veral  different  national  councils. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i. 


decrees  of 

O  if  thou  be'st  some  fugiti' 
To  liberty  and  virtue,  art  1 
A  tyrant's  vile  stipendiary. 
That  valour,  thus  triumph! 


Yea  quoth  my  husband,  fall'st  vpon 


Shakespeare.   liomro  .S-  Jnl/el 
The  liquor  or  decoction  of  the  gourd,  soddei 
it  is.  wi'.h  rind,  seed,  and   pulpe.  caith  strem:t 
teeth,  and  stinlelh  their  ache.—  /' 


But  let  them  read,  and  solve  me.  if  they  can, 

The  words  address'd  to  the  Samaritan  : 

Five  times  in  lawful  wedlock  she  was  join'd  ; 

And  sure  the  certain  stint  was  ne'er  defin'd. 

Pope.   The  Wife  of  Bath. 

The  power  of  repeating,  or  doubling  any  idea  we  have  of 
ny  distance,  and  adding  it  to  the  former  as  often  as  we 
fill,  without  being  ever  able  to  come  to  any  stop  or  stint, 
it  us  enlarge  it  as  much  as  we  will,  is  that  which  gives  us 
be  idea  of  immensity.—  Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  13. 


STI'PULATE.w.  )      Fr.Stipuler;  It, S'/-;, „',;,-, 
Stipulation.  )  Sp.  Eslipular  ;   Lat.  Stipu 

fare,  from  stipula,  a  reed  or  straw ;  because,  in  con. 

tracts  or  bargains  respecting  land,  the  parties  held 

a  straw  in  their  hands,    which   represented  the 

whole  land,  (Vossius. ) 

To  contract,  to  bargain  ;  to  ask  or  require- 

terms  or  conditions  :   to  covenant  or  agree. 


Therefore  he  a.-.\,\\ 


valuable  caution  for  the  perform- 
es  which  were  stipulated  in  their  favour. 
Howell,  b.i.  Let.  20. 

•  rather  the  covenant  charter,  was  given 
to  mankind  in  general,  and  has  been  car- 
iccessive  generations  by  new  stipulating 


it  form,  or  this  exten 
nd  stinler  of  it. 

South,  vol.  ii. 


s  so.— Id.  lb. 
All  these   species  of  pasturable 


,  may  be  and 
nitea  as  to  number  and  time;  but  there  are 
without  Hint,  and  which  last  all  the  year. 

Blac/istone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 


PEND.  _  "\  Fr.  Stipendier ;  It.  Sti- 
e'ndiary,  adj.  \-phidio,  slipendidre  ;  Sp. 
e'ndiart,  n.     J  Estipendio ,-     Lat.  Stipen- 


STI'PEND. 

Stipe 

Stipendiary,?;.  )  Estlpendio ;  Lat.  Stipen- 
dium, from  slips,  a  piece  of  money ;  from  stipare, 
to  store  or  pack  up. 

See  the  quotation  from  Plinie. 
1    [The  Romaynes]  did  make  a  golden  goose,  and  set  her  in 
the  toppeof  theCaiiitoliinn.  anil .,},[, ointed  nlsothecensors  to 
allow  out  of  the  common  hutche  vc-.ir.lv  slipendes,  lor  the 
flndinge  of  certaine  geese.— Ascham.    Toxophilus,  b.  ii. 

By  the  which  I  might  be  abled,  by  the  portion  of  that 
tUpend,  in  this  my  impoverishment,  to  wear  out  my  life 
r al'hry  VBurmL  Rec<"ds:  voUi\  pt.ii.  b.  iii.  Letter  from 

Ye  shall  make  diligent  search  and  inquiry,  'how  many 
chautitnes,  hospitals,  ami  colleges,  free  chappels,  fraterni- 
ilioods,  guilds  and  salaries,  or  wages  of  stipen- 
diary priests.— Id.  lb.  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  No.  27, 


Could  : 
his  own  j 
with  God  in  o 

That  which 


:ice  ?     Could  God 
our  behalf?    No.- 


•  disburse  a  satisfacti 
arrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  32. 


nites  them  is  not  their  being  together  in  the 
same  place,  but  their  being  obliged  together  under  the  same 
laws  a, id  stipulations,  and  communicating  with  one  another 
in  the  duties  and  privileges  of  one  and  the  same  charter. 

ScoK.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  S. 

Hence  we  may  understand  upon  what  ground  and  with 
what  equity  and  reason  salvation  is  promised  in  scripture  to 
faith,  without  the  express  stipulation  of  any  other  con- 
dition.— Bp.  Horslcy,  vol.  iii.    Ser.  -1L>. 

In  all  stipulations,  whether  they  be  expressed  or  implied, 
private  or  public,  formal  or  constructive,  the  parties  .,/,/, re- 
lating must  both  possess  the  liberty  of  assent  and  refusal, 
and  also  be  conscious  of  that  liberty. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

STIR,  v.  \       Dut.  Stoor-en ;  Ger. Stewren ; 

Stir,  n.  I   A.  S.  Stir-ian,  to   move.      See 

Sti'rrer.  V  To  Steer,  Stern,  &c. 

Sti'rring,  n.   I       To  move,  to  cause  motion  or 
Sti'rrage.     )  emotion ;    to  rouse,  to  excite  ; 

to   put   into  commotion,   confusion,  disturbance, 

tumult. 

Corineus  thur  with  harde  smot  &  slurede  hym  a  boute, 
And  made  his  wey  bi  either  syde,  anil  percede  the  route. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  17. 
!  monke  in  his  dortoure. 


Thou  thy  selfe  all  holy 

Foryetten  Shalt  so  utterly, 

That  many  times  thou  shalt  bee, 

Still  as  an  image  of  tree, 

Domme  as  a  stone,  without  stirring 

Of  foote  or  honde,  without  speaking. 

Chaucer.  Bom. .  of  the  Rou. 
Enuie  hath  kynde  put  a  waie. 
And  of  malice  hath  his  slarryng, 
Wherof  he  maketh  his  bakbityng, 
And  is  him  selfe  therof  diseased.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii 


tholike  church.— Sir  T.  More.   Worlces, 
'lb an  this  foresayde  Charlemayne  (steryd  by  dyuyne  in- 

spii-acluli.   or   as    some   aacloul  c„  locanc.  as    he   lieloic  tym,) 

prosperyte  and  domynjou.-  Pnhwin.  cim.iiycte,  c.  149. 

for  dread  to  heare 
ailes  gan  teare  her  face, 
shed  through  the  rout. 
Surrey.  Virgile.  Mncis,  b.  iv. 


What  should  I  speake  of  others  in  the  same  cas, 

lant  no  worthie  prayse,   so  long  as  these  vglie  sli 
eneilion  can  be  had  in  minde. 

Sir  J.  Chelte.  Hurt  of  t 
For  all  in  blood  and  spoile  is  his  delight— 


.1  Ml 


ng  and  right, 

inn  to  uorke  upon- 

rife  and  cruell  tight. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Uncenc,  b.i 


Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2. 


Tin  y  cannot  sleep  soundly,  but  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 

he  noise  of  little  birds, — every  small  stiirage  waketh  them. 

Granger.  On  Ecctes.  (1621),  p.  320. 


How  is  thy  mind 

Affected  since  the  vintage?  dost  thou  find 

New  thoughts  and  sttnnnjs  in  thee?  and,  as  steel 

Touch'd  with  a  load  stone,  dost  new  motions  feel. 

Donne.  To  Mr.  Tilman. 

All  those  sublime  thoughts  which  tower  above  the  clouds, 
and  reach  as  high  as  heaven  itself,  take  their  rise  and  foot- 
ing here  ;  in  all  that  real  extent  wherein  the  mind  wanders, 
in  those  remote  speculations,  it  may  seem  to  be  elevated 
with,  it  stirs  not  one  jot  beyond  those  ideas  which  sense  or 
reflection  have  offered  for  its  contemplation. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.      1. 


Let! 


s  remember,  that  in  this  state  of  imperfection,  there 
e  any  truth  so  bright  and  clear,  but  that  an  indus- 
'irrer  up  of  doubts  may  do  somewhat  towards  cioud- 
darkening  it.—  Atterbury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 


Now  ,s7,Y  the  lire  anil  close  Die  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups, 


Cowper.    Task,  a.  iv. 


'Tis  pleasant,  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat, 
To  peep  at  such  a  world  ;  to  see  the  stir 


r  is  a, I  ihe 


of  desire, 

Crabbe.  Tales  of  the  Hall,  b.  viii. 

STI'RIOUS.     Lat.  Sliria,  a  drop. 
A  drop  or  globule — of  frozen  water. 

Chrystal  is  found  sometimes  in  rocks,  and  in  some  places 
at  much  unlike  the  stirrious  or  stillicidious  dependencies 
'  ice. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

STIRPS.     Lat.  Stirps,  which  Scaliger  derives 
from  orepeojrous,  as  if  spoken  de  solidioribus. 

The  trunk   or  stock,  of  a  family  or  race;  a 
family  or  race. 

No  tearmes  digne  vnto  her  excellence, 
So  is  6he  sprong  of  noble  stirpe  and  high 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Loue. 


But  for  Democracies,  they  need  it  [nobilitie]  not ;  and 
they  are  commonly,  more  quiet,  and  lesse  subject  to  sedi- 
tion, than  wUere  there  are  stirps  of  nobles. 

Bacon.   Ess.  On  Nobilitie. 

STI'RRUP.  A.  S.  Stige-ropa,  sti-rap  ,  Dut. 
Stcegh-reep ;  Ger.  Steg-reiff,  funis  ascensorius, 
from  A.  S.  Stig-nn  :  Dut.  Sleegken  •  Gor.  Steigen, 
ascendere,  to  stu.  to  ascend  ;  and  A.  S.  Rapa  ,- 
Dut  Reep.  Gev.Reif.  a  rape. 

A  mounting  mpe  ;  a  rope,  a  strap,  with  footing 
of  iron  or  other  substance,  by  which  to  mount. 


STO 

STITH.     ^       A.  S.  Sllth,  stiff,  hard,  severe,  j 


STITH.  ^ 
Sti'tht,  n.  \ 
Sti'tiiv,  v.  J 


nd  stuff;  thy  sa. 
r  in  thy  slinmps 

s  both  thy  leg_:e: 


Master  Wilhipoll. 


'iolent,  great,  difficult,  strong, 
(somner.)  "  Stithe  cheese,  i.  e. 
strong  cheese.  Stithy,  an  anvil,  from  the  fore- 
going :  quid  enim  incude  durius,"  (Ray,  North 
Country   Words.  ) 

Sliih  is  from  A.  S.  Sted ;  Goth.  Stnds,— 
That  which  standeth— firmly,  fixedly,  steadily. 
Ther  were  also  or  Martes  division, 

That  forgech  sharpe  swerdes  on  his  stith. 

Chaucer.   The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  2026. 

Thanne  he  rode  a  lytell  forlhe  thyderwarde,  and  anone 
he  sawe  where  his  mayster  lay  vpon  the  enhe,  bytwene 
fnuremen,  layeng  on  him  strokes  as  they  wolde  haue  >'tryken 
on  a  stelhy.—Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycte,  vol.  i.  c.  281. 

There  is  of  it  [sleele]  which  serveth  better  for  stithie  or 
anvill  heads,  the  faces  of  hammers,  bits  of  mattockes,  and 
yron  crowes.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiv.  c.  14. 


Phalantns  (In  the  fall  having  gott 
stirrup,  could,  though  something  bruised,  arise. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii 

I  surely  thought  that  the  manner  had  beene  Irish,  for  i 

Is  farre  diff-ring  from  that  we  have  now.  as  also  all  the  fur 

nitnre  of  his  horse,  his  strong  t.rasse  bit,  his  slyding  reynes 

his  shanke  pillion  witliout  slirmoes.  tec. 

Spenser,    View  of  I 


■  If  his  occulted  guilt, 


nnc  :  i 


.  d  in 


[M;ni;e]   reports,  that  St.  Jernm 
lakes  mention  at  stirrups,  and  quot 


Slate  of  Ireland. 

first  author  who 

the  timeofhis  receiving 


Berenger.  History  of  Horsemanship. 

The  stapia.  or  more  properly  sub  ex  pejaneus.  or  stirrup, 
does  not  appear  ro  have  been  used  till  these  latter  ages; 
there  heing  no  notice  taken  of  any  such  thing  in  any  author, 
that  I  know  of.  before  Eustathius. 

Poller.  A  diquilies  of  Greece,  vol.  Ii.  b.  lit-  c.  3. 

However,  we  exerted  ourselves  the  best  we  could  to 
stirrup  our  shrouds,  to  reeve  new  lanyards,  and  to  mend 
our  sails — Anson.   Voyages,  b.  i.  c,  10. 


STITCH,  n.    ~\       A.  S.  Slice,  punctio,  a  stitch 
Si  itch.  v.  t  or  pricking,  a  stitch  in  the  side, 

Sn'TCHEnv.       (  (Sumner. )     Dut. Steke :   Ger. 
Sti'tching,  n.  )   Stick;    from   the   V.  Stican, 
pungere,  to  stick,  (qv. ) 

"  Stitrh,  in  needle-work,  (ch  instead  of  £,) — a 
thrust  or  push  with  the  needle  ;  also  that  which 
is  performed  by  a  thrust  or  push  of  the  needle." 
In  Chapman. — that  which  is  effected  by  sticking, 
piercing  or  pushing;  and  consequentially,  turning 
up,  (sc.)  by  the  plough-share. 

Stitch,  (met.) — "  A  pain,  resembling  the  sen- 
sation produced  by  being  stuck  or  pierced  by  any 
pointed  instrument,"  (Tooke.) 


Elinour  Rumming, 
i  up  his  life  again,  as  it 


•  hand  as  well  to  , 


In  grave  beginning 
Ye  have  oft-times. 
A  scarlet  peece,  or 


ney.  Arcadia 

1  great  things  profest, 

slitch'd  in. — B.Jonson.  Horace. 


Land.  A  civil  gentleman? 
A  stranger?  one  the  town  holds  a  good  regard  of? 
John.  Nay  1  will  silence  thee. 
Land.  One  that  should   weigh  his  fair  name? 
tiiizh  l—Seaum,  $  Fletch.   The  Chances,  Act  i. 

And  many  men  at  plow  he  made,  that  drave  eartl 

and  there, 
And  turnd  up  stitches  orderly  ;  at  whose  end  whe 

A  fellow  ever  gave  their  hat 
Chap 


■  aside  your  stilchery,  I  must  haue  you  play 
with  me  this  afternoone. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

;  stilch'd  together. 

King.  Art  of  Love. 
A  ropy  chain  of  rhumes  ;  a  visage  rough, 
Deform'd,  unfeatur'd,  and  a  skin  or  buff. 
A  slitch-fal'n  cheek,  that  hangs  below  the  jaw. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 

There  are  four  sorts  of  slilchcs,  mention'd  by  the  ancients, 

for  the  wounds  of  the  belly,  whereof  I  shall  take  notice  only 

f  myself  in  the  stitching  of 


With  twine  of  thread  1 


I       And  my  imaginations  are  as  foule 

As  Vulcan's  stythe. — Shakespeare.   Hamlet,  Actiii.  sc.  2. 
j      But  by  the  forge  that  stylhied  Mars  his  helme, 
|       He  kill  thee  euery  where,  yea,  ore  and  ore. 

Id.  Troyl.  %  Ores.  Act  ivr.  sc.  5. 

STI'VED,  i.e.  stuffed,  stow'dorstew'd:  to  stive 
or  stew  meat, — to  cook  it  by  a  gentle  fire  ;  to 
stive  one, — almost  to  smother  with  heat,  (Lye.) 

His  [Essex]  chamber  being  commonly  stived  with  friends 
or  suiters  of  one  kind  or  other,  when  he  was  up.  he  gave  his 
I  legs,  arms,  and  brest  to  bis  ordinarv  servants  to  button  and 
1  dress  him.— Reliquiee  Wolloniana,  p.  172. 

STI'VER.  Dut.  Stuyver,  from  stwjven,  pul- 
verare.  and  so  called,  a  putuerea  leuitate  (Kilian); 
|  the  new  coin  being  much  lighter  than  the  old, 
and  of  less  value. 

If  between  meals  the  Dutch  people  have  any  occasion  for 
them,  to  go  on  errands,  or  the  like,  they  are  ready  at  com- 
mand ;  expecting  little  for  their  pains;  but  for  a  stranger 
they  will  not  budge  under  a  sii&et. 

Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1093. 

STOCCA'DE.  )      Fr  £s(occaA ,-   It.  Stoccata, 
Stocca'do.  fa  thrust  or  push;   Sp.  Esto- 

guear,  to  strike  with  the  point  of  a  sword. 

Stoccado, — a  thrust;  stoccade, — a  fence  of  sharp 

stakes. 


imes  you  stand  c 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wines  of  Windsor,  Act  ii.  6C.  1. 

To  defend 

Their  infant  shoots,  beneath,  on  oaken  stakes, 
Extend  a  rail  of  elm,  securely  arm'd 
With  spiculating  pailing,  in  such  sort 
As,  round  some  citadel,  the  engineer 
Directs  his  sharp  stoccade. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  ii. 

Stock,  truncus ;   A.  S.  Stocce  ,• 
Dut.  Slock  ;    Ger.  Stock  j    Fr. 
Esloc ;  from  the  Ger.  Stocken, 
to  fix,  to  stick.      Stock,  stirps, 
Dut.  Stack,  stock  ;   Ger.  Stock  ,• 
Fi .  Lstoc  ■      It.  Stdcco  ;     from 
stock,  truncus.      See  Stick. 
Stock,  (a  merchant's,) — from  which  profit  is  ex- 
pected, as  branches,  fruit,  &c.  from  the  stock  of  a 
tree. 

Stockings, — because  they  stick  to  the  legs. 
Stocks,    for   culprits'   legs,— because   made    of 
wood  (from  the  stock  or  trunk  of  a  tree),  with 
holes  in  them.      So  far  Skinner. 

Tooke  is  of  opinion  that  stock,  however  dif- 
ferently applied,  is  the  past  tense  and  past  part. 
of  the'  A.  S.  verb  Stic-an,  stician,  to  stick  ;  and 
he  adds, — We  have  in  modern  use  (considered 
as  words  of  different  meaning) — 

Stock, — truncus,  stipes,  i.  e.  stuck  ;  us  (017,  and 
post,  and  block,  before  explained, — "  to  stand  like 
j  a  stock. " 

1       Stock,  (met.)— a  stupid  or  blockish  person. 
Stock  of  a  tree — itself  stuck  in   the   ground, 
from  which  branches  proceed. 
I       Stock,  (met. )— stirps  ;  family,  race. 
Ony  man  born  of  the  stoke  of  Adam. 
I  Declaration  of  Christe.  By  lohan  Hoper,  cap.  7. 


STO 

Stock,— jlxed  quantity,  or  store  of  any  thine. 
Slock — in  trade,— fixed  sum  of  money  or  goods, 
capital,  funds. 

SrocA-lock, — not  affixed,  but  stuck  in. 

The  chambre  dore  anone  was  stoke 
Er  thei  haue  ought  unto  hir  spoke. 

Gower,  lib.  Tu.  ft!.  171. 

Stock  of  a  gun, — that  in  which  the  barrel  if 
fixed,  or  stuck. 

SfocA-handle, — that  in  which  any  tool  or  instru. 
ment  is  fixed. 

Stock, — article  of  dress  for  the  neck  or  legs. 
See  Stocking. 

Stocks, — a  place  of  punishment,  in  which  the 
hands  or  legs  are  stuck  or  fixed. 
There  to  abyde  slocked  in  pryson.— Lyfe  of  aur  Lady,  p.  35. 
Stocks — in  which  ships  are  stuck  or  fixed. 
Stocks, — the  public  funds,  where  the  money  of 
(unhappy)  persons  is  now  fixed— ( thence  never 
to  return.) 

Stocking, — for  the  leg,  corruptly  written  for 
stocken,  (i.e.  stok,  with  the  addition  of  the  parti- 
ciple en,) — because  it  was  stuck,  or  made  with 
sticking  pins,  (now  called  knitting  needles.)" 

And  formerly,    Stock,  for  the  leg,  instead  of 
stocken,  (stocking.) 
What  for  ire  &  tene,  &  alle  in  euelle  wille, 
Scho  stokktd  kyng  Steuen,  &  ther  did  scho  ille. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  121. 

Othr  ich  shal  bete  ye  by  the  Iawe.  and  brynge  ye  in  stockes. 

Piers  Ptonhman,  p.  136. 

For  God  seith  hit  hym  self,  shal  nevcre  good  appel 

Thorw  uo  sotel  science,  on  sour  stocke  growe. — Id.  p.  176. 

And  here  whith  ich  kepe 

The  frut  of  this  faire  tree,  fro  thre  wvkkede  wyndes 
And  fro  fallyng  of  stok.  Id.  p.  305. 

For  ofte  tymes  he  was  bounden  in  stockis  and  cheynea 
Ide  broke  the  stockis 
lake  him  tame. 
Iliclif.  Mark,  c.  5. 
'  That  rather  die  I  would,  and  determine 
1  me  now.  stocked  in  prison, 

Captive  to  cruell  king  Agamemnon." 

Chaucer.  Troyl.  i  Cres.  b.  ill. 
Of  his  linage  am  I,  and  his  ofspring 
By  veray  line,  as  of  the  sink  rent 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale.  v.  1552. 

I  said  therfore  thy  stocke  must  be  strong,  and  in  greatnes 

wel  herted,  the  tre  is  ful  feble  that  at  the  first  dent  failetlu 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 

For  there  ahideth,  &  remaineth  in  vs  yet  of  the  olde 

Adam,  as  it  were  the  stocke  of  the  crabe*  tree,  and  euer 

among  when  occasion  is  geuen  hym,  shoteth  forth  his 

braunches  and  leues,  budde,  blossome,  and  fruit. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  90. 

He  that  hath  his  feete  in  fetters,  giues,  or  stockes  must 

first  be  loosed,  or  he  can  go,  walke  or  runne. — Id.  lb.  p.  63. 

In  Adam  are  we  all  as  it  were  wilde  crab  trees,  of  which 
God  chuseth  whom  he  will,  and  pluckelh  them  out  of  Adam, 
and  planteth  them  in  the  garden  of  his  mercy,  and  stockettt 
the  and  grafteth  the  spirite  of  Christ  in  them. — Id.  lb. 
Our  bumbast  hose,  our  treble  double  ruffes, 
Our  sutes  of  silke,  our  comely  garded  capes. 
Our  knit  silke  stockes,  and  Spanish  lether  shoes. 

Gascoigne.   The  Sleets  Glas. 
Amonge  y«  which  Robert  Home,  stokfyssbntonger,  than 
beyngan  alderma.  spake  sore  agayne  theym  tbalwoW  haue 
hym  entie — Fabyan.  Chronycle.  Hen.  VI.  an.  H51. 

[A  genth 
sought  in  me  morning  ' 

draw  on  his  strait  stockings:  aim  as  the  oeuitl  would,  he 
hit  vpon  the  letter,  bare  it  awaie  in  the  heele  of  his  stocke, 
no  earthlie  thing  misdeeming. 

Holinshcd.  Chronyclcs  of  Ireland,  an.  1532. 

As  the  souldiers  were  husie  at  worke  in  stocking  vp  the 

wood,  there  came  vpon  them  an  ambushment  of  Welchmen. 

Id.  Chronyclcs  of  England.  Hen.  III.  an.  1228. 

Rogues  and  vagabonds  are  often  titHsktsi  and  whipped. 

Id.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii. 
The  time  shall   quickly  come,  thy  groves  ftnd  pleasant 

springs, 
Where  to  the  mirthful  merle  the  warbling  mavis  sings, 


The 


The  branch  and  body  s 
"VVc  arc  but  fnrinor*  nf 


(. .  h  1 


li;»  t 


Drayton.  Poly-Olbion, 


If  we  can  st,ck  mirst-lves  ami  Thrive,  uplay 
Much,  mu.-h  good  treasure  fir  the  erent  rent  day. 

Donne.   To  Mr.  Rowland  Woodward, 


Well  worthie  stock,  from  which  the  branches  sprong 
That  in  late  yeares  so  faire  a  blossome  bare, 
As  thee,  O  queene,  the  matter  of  my  song. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

Nay,  I  am  assured  that  I  make  my  self  a  laughing  ttmke, 
nd  am  condemned  of  them  for  spending  and  loosing  my 
iurie  in  such  a  frivolous  peece  of  worke  as  this  is. 

Holland.  PHnie,  b.  xxii.  c.  6. 


Lap.  'Twill  much  enrich  the  company  of 

•Tis  thought  'twill  prove  a  lasting  benefit. 

Like  the  wise  masters,  and  the  almanacks. 

The  hundred  novels,  and  the  book  of  cookery, 

For  thev  begin  all  ready  to  engross  it, 

And  make  il  a  stock  book,  thinking  indeed 

'Twill  prove  too  great  a  benefit,  and  help, 

For  one  that's  new  set  up.  _ 

Beaum.  8;  Flelch.  The  Nice  Valour,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

Some  authors  we  have,  who  afflrme  that  stockdoves  live 
ordinarily  thirtie  yeeres,  and  some  untill  they  be  fortle 
yeeres  olde.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  35. 

His  bonnet  neatly  on  his  head, 


So  the  epicures  say  to  the  stoic!;:  felicity  placed  in  virtue 
that  it  is  like  the  felicity  of  a  player,  who  if  he  were  left  of 

his  auditors  and  their  applause,  he  would  straight  be  nut  of 


hold   t 


the  : 


Browne.  The  ShephearoVs  Pipe,  Eel.  2. 
toots  and  shoes 
have  been  alto- 


[Itl  is  as  rash  as  if  they  should  say  that  1 
and  stockings,  and  pyes  and  peels  and  ovens, 
gether  with  all  eternity. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  in.  c.  15. 

Whereas  those  scatter'd  trees,  which  naturally  partake 

The  fatness  of  the  soil  (in  many  a  slimy  lake,) 

Their  roots  so  deeply  soak'd  son. I  fr  on  thou-  slock:,  hough 

A  soft  and  sappy  gum,  fioni  who  h  those  tree  geese  grow 

Drayton.   Polg-Vlhi  ,»,  s   :!,  . 

They  had  no  titles  of  honour  among  them,  but  such  as 

denoted  some  bodilv  strength  or  perfection,  as  such  an  one 

the  tall    such  an  one  the  stocky,  such  an  one  the  gruff. 

Spectator,  No.  433. 

Stockin'd  with  loads  of  fat  town-dirt,  he  goes. 
And  some  rogue-souldier.  with  hishob-nail'd  shoos 
Indents  his  legs  behind  in  bloody  rows. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  3 

These  are  spices,  all  sorts  of  Chinese  silks  and  manuf.ic 
ures  ;  particularly  silk  stockings,  of  which  I  have  heard  that 
no  hss  than  liflv  thousand  pair  were  the  usual  number 
shi  pped  in  each  cargoe.— Anson.   Pot/ages,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

They  hold  their  cabals  in  the  night,  and  know  how  to 
raise  their  cash  as  well  as  the  cunningest  stock-jobber  in 
Loudon. — Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1688. 

Did  God  create  evil  ?  did  he  make  a  bad  world,  and  slock 
if  with  had  inhabitants,  for  no  purpose  but  to  make  them 
miserable?— Gilpin,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  13. 

Consanguinity,  or  kindred,  is  defined  by  the  writers  on 
these  subjects  to  be  the  connection  or  relation  of  persons 
descended  from  the  same  slock  or  common  ancestor. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  14. 

The  revenue  or  profit  arising  from  stock  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  parts;  that  which  pays  the  interest,  and  which 
belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  stock ;  and  that  surplus  part 
which  is  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for  paying  the 
interest.— Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  2. 

Stockingsin  manyparts  of  Scotland,  areknit  much  cheaper 


ihich  they  drew 
their  nourishment,  and  that  when   these  vapour3 

should   cease  and  fail.    Ihe  whole  v.urhl   should  he  in  danger 
of  combustion. — Hakcwill.  Apolagie,  b.  ii.  c.  4.  §  1 . 

The  Scythian  was  indeed  poor,  yet  voluntarily,  not  through 

want,  living  eoimnonlv  in  licld-iciils;  and  [  is  our  Germans 
in  Taoilnsl  so  stoical,   as  not  to  care  for  Ihe  future,  having 


lie  not  stoical1:/  mistaken  iu  the  eiptalitv  of  sins. 

Brown.  Christian  Morals,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 
'Tis  true  staidness  of  mind,  to  look  with  an  equal  regard 
in  all  tilings,  and  this  unmoved  apathy  in  opinionative  un- 
awairan  a  >  i^  j  .u.  o  ^   ^  ^  .tjmauzing,  c.  23. 
Stoicism,  which  was  the  pedantry  of  virtue,  ascribes  all 
good  qualifications  of  wdiatkind  soever  to  the  virtuous  man. 
Spectator,  No.  243. 
The  sloie  sect  was  founded  by  Zeno,  about  three  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  sera:  and  flourished  in  great  re- 
putation, till  the  declension  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Carter.  Epiclctus,  Introd. 


From  this  theory,  some  philosophers,  and  the  ancient 
shock,  among  tiie  rest,  lierived  a  topic  of  confutation  under 
all  alilietions,  v.liile  thev  taught  their  pupils,  that  those  ills 
under  which  tliey  laboured,  were,  in  reality,  goods  to  the 
universe;  ami  that  to  an  enlarged  view,  which  could  com- 
prehend the  whole  system  of  nature,  every  event  became 
the  object  of  joy  and  exultation. 

Hume.   On  Hi::::::::    U  ::i,  islanding,  S.  8. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  happiness 
of  a  stoical  disposition,  every  one  who  has  formed  a  true 
estimate  of  things  will  deprecate  it  as  a  curse  that  degrades 
bis  nature. — Knox,  Ess.  39. 


STO 

These  certainly  are  the  fools  in  the  text,  indocil  Intra:-' 

able  fools,  whose  slatidihj  can  batllc  all   arguments,  and  b« 
proof  against  demonstration  it  self. — Bentley,  Ser.  1. 

Fr.  Estomac;  It.  Std- 
maco ;  Sp.  Estomaco  ,■  Lat. 
Stomachus ;  Gr. 'S.roixa.xos, 
from  o-To/xa,  a  mouth. 

First  applied  to  the  pipe 
by  which  the  meat  is  con- 
veyed ;  then — to  the  ven- 
tricle in  which  it  is  received 
and  digested.     (Met.) — 
Various    affections    of 
the   mind,   appetites,    desires,   wishes;    humour; 
ill  humour,  dislike  ;  temper,  sullenness,  angriness, 
resentment ;  haughtiness,  pride. 
To  stomach, — 

To  receive,  hold  or  retain,  or  bear  (in  the 
stomach,  lit.  and  met.)  ;  to  anger,  or  be  angry  ;  to 
resent,  or  be  resentful. 

Stomachich,  n.,  is  in  common  use. 

At  this  the  archbishop  and  hys  companye  were  not  a  lylle 

blemyshed;    notwithstanding    he   toke  slomack  vnto  hym 

agayn,  after  certain  worths  had  in  excuse  of  tbevr  tvrann've. 

State  Trials.   Hen.  V.  an.  1413.  Loril'Col.hum. 


Sto'macher. 

Sto'machfulness. 
Sto'machless. 
Sto'machocs. 
Sto'machick,  adj. 
Stoma'ciiical. 
Sto'maohinc,  n. 


In! 


Gascoigne.  Farcwel  with  a  Mischiefe. 
And  than  the  head  aketh,  &  the  slomake  knaweth,  and 
ae  next  meale  is  eaten  w'  out  appetite. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  99. 
Disobedience  is  thought  stoutnesse,   and   sullennesse  is 


STO'KER.  is  merely  sticker,  one   who  sticks, 
that  which  pushes,  and  consequentially  stirs,  (the 
fire  ;)  a  poller  is  sometimes  so  called. 
Hence,  as  the  plague  of  happy  life, 

A  prince's  cause,  a  church's  claim, 

I've  known  to  raise  a  mighty  flame, 

And  priest,  as  slolur,  very  free 

To  throw  in  peace  and  charity.— Green.   The  Spleen. 

STOLE.)       Fr.  Stole;    ft.  Stdla';   f-p.Estola; 

Sto'led.  f  Lat.  Stola  ;  Gr.  2toA«,  a  vest  or 
garment,  from  areW-ziv,  induere,  to  invest,  to 
clothe.     It  is  generally  applied  to— 

A  long  robe  or  garment. 

And  the  fadir  seide  to  his  seniauntis,  swithe  brynge  ye 
forth  the  first  stoic  :  and  clothe  ye  le  in,  and  g\  tie  yea  ryng 

I       th  coin  moth  the  ;  re ,  sf.  v.-ilh  ..  tole  about  his  nekke. 

Chaucer.    The  Marchnntes  Tale,  v.9507. 
So  faire  and  fresh,  as  freshest  floure  in  May 
For  she  had  layd  her  mournefull  stole  aside, 
And  widow-like  sad  wimple  throwne  away, 
Wherewith  her  heavenly  beauty 


This  bragge  the  Greci 

■Who  stood  most  neare  Prothenors  fall ;  and  out  he  sent  a 

"Which  Panthus  Sonne  (declining)  scap't. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiv. 

Sylla  on  the  other  side  stomached  Marius,  and  would  not 
sutler  him  to  take  them  [images]  out  of  the  place  where 
they  were.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  363. 


The  upper  part  of  the  wezand  is  called  the  gorge,  or  the 
gullet;  the  nether  part  or  the  extremitie  thereof  is  the 
stomacke.  Vnder  the  arterie  or  wind-pipe,  is  the  mouth  of 
the  stomacke;  of  a  callous  or  gristly  substance,  thicke 
toothed,  with  prickles  in  manner  of  a  bramble,  for  the  better 

smaller  and  smaller,  as  tiny  aptirooh  nearer  to  the  bellie  ; 
so  as  the  utmost  roughnesse  thereof  in  the  end  is  like  uuto 


l  Me.— Holland.  Plin 


.37. 


The  knavery  and  extravagance  of  their  stock-jobbing  pro- 
jects are  sufficiently  known,  and  the  explication  of  them 
would  be  foreign  to  the  present  subject.— Id.  lb.  b.  V.  c.  1. 

The  first  person  that  wore  stockings  in  England  is  said  to 
have  been  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  received  them  as  a  pre- 
sent  from  the  Spanish  ambassador.— Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  11. 


STO'ICK,  adj.  ~\        Fr.  Stoique,  stoicien  ;     It. 

Sto'ick,  n.  |   Stoico,  stoirhezta  :   Sp.Estoi- 

i ;  Lat.  Stoicus ;  Gr.  Stou^o r, 

This  sect  of  philosophers 
called  because  their  founder  Zeno  taught 
under  a  porch  (o-roa)  or  portico  at  Athens.  See 
the  quotation  from  Carter. 

And  sumnie  epiourcis  and  sloiscns  and  philosofris  dispu- 
tiden  with  hym.— Wiclif.  Dtdis,  c.  17. 


But  when  a  certain  sect  of  philosophers  called  stoicks. 

Contemned  in  their  learning  stoiitlv  the  grtef  and  disease  of 

the  body,  they  were  fain  a  little  to  shrink,  when  the  gout  or 

any  disease  nipped  them,  and  now  my  stomach  nippeth  me. 

State  Trials.   Edw.  VI.  an.  1551. 

Com.  O  foolishness  of  men  !  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  stoic  fur, 
And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynic  tub, 


r  abstinence. — Milton.  Comus 


Spen 


Faerie  Queene, 


Cle.  Do  ye  shrink  now, 
Did  ye  not  promise  faithfully,  and  told  mi 
Through  any  danger — 

Pri.  Any  I  can  wade  through. 

Cle.  Ye  shall  and  easily,  the  sin  not  see 

Here's  for  a  better  slole  and  a  new  vail,  m 

Beaum.  Sc  Fletch.  The.  Mad  Lmi 


Nought  In 

t  profoundest  hell 

can  he  his  shroud  ; 

Chi.   I  am 

In  van,  w 

h  timbrel 'd  anthe 

ns  dark 

The  sable- 

laled  sorcerers  hea 

r  his  worshipt  ark. 

It  keeps  his 

Milton.  On  the  i 

lorning  of  Christ's  Nati 

ity. 

Bea 

Wurlon.  Ode  on  the  ApproacJt  of  Summer. 

STOLI'DITY.  It.  Stdlido,  stoliditct;  Sp.  Es- 
tolido;  Lat.  Stolidus,  {stoldus,  stultus,)  from  Stolo, 
a  sAoor,-  Gr.2T€rW-en/,  to  put  forth;  a  useless 
shoot,  rubbed  or  cut  off;  (met.)  a  worthless,  silly, 
foolish  person  (see  Vossius) ;  and  hence  stolidus, — 

Silly,  senseless,  foolish,  stupid. 

But  the  A.  S.  Stylt-an,  obstupeseere,  is  consi- 
dered by  Tooke  to  be  root :  —  Stylt-an  is  itself 
formed  upon  the  past  part,  of  Stillan,  to  stilL 
1825 


For  ye  must  understand,  that  there  was  great  stomach  log 
betwixt  the  clergie  of  the  two  pinnules,  (  anturburie  and 
Yorke,  about  the  metropolitane  prerogatiue. 

Holinshed.  Chronicles  of  England.  Hen.I.nn.  1108. 

I  must  condemne  him  of  secret  grudge,  not  so  much  to 
the  person  of  Lhoid,  as  to  the  whole  nation,  against  which 
the  ehiefest  part  of  his  lioolie  seeinefh  to  be  a  stomaching 
inuectiue.—  Id.  Historic  of  Scotland,  an.  1424. 

[The  Anthropophagi  about  the  North  Pole]  use  to  drinke 

out  of  the  scnls  of  mens  loads,  and  to  weare  the  scalpes, 

haire,  and  all,  in  steed  of  maudeilioiis  or  stomachers  before 

their  breasts,  according  as  lsogonus  the  Nuean  wittiesseth. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 


.d  warm. 

.  $•  Fletch.   The  Mad  Lover,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

A  stomachfull  Esaw  knows  that  his  good  father  cannot 

hut  be  displeased  v  i:h  Ins  Pagan  matches. 

Bp.  Hall.  Rcmaines,  p.  133. 
Pride,  slomaehfnlncss,  lteadiness— avail  but  little. 

Granger.  On.  Eccles.  (1(321.)  p.  24S. 

Why  else  is  thy  countenance  so  dejected,  thy  cheeks  pale, 

and  watered  so  oft  with  thy  teares,  thy  sleeps  broken,  thy 


oft  with  thv  teares.  thv  sleeps  t 
esse  r—Bp.  Hall.  The  Balm  of  Git 


no  hi 


[Dieuclies  used]  to  give  also  the  seed  beaten  to  pou 
with  mints  in  wine,  for  the  dropsie  and  the  detluxion  , 
machicall. — Holland.  Plinie.  b.  XX.  c.  17. 

Lev.  Tis  not  a  time  for  priuate  stomnckina. 

Eno.  Euery  time  semes  for  the  matter  that  is  then  bo 
in't.— Shakespeare.  Anthony  S;  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  sc.2., 
10  Z 


STO 


Consider  that  wonderful  faculty  of  the  stomnehs  of  all 
features,  to  dissolve  all  the  sevVr.il  sorts  of  food  appro- 
priated, to  their  species;  even  sometimes  things  of  that 
consistency  as  seem  insoluble,  e-'vi  i!iv  bv  such  seemingly 
simple  and  weak  menstruum*,  as  we  find  'in  their  j/oj 
Derham.  Physico-Thcology,  b.  iv. 


You  are  also  to  hare  regard  to  the  weakness  of  the 
tf.maeh,  and  endeavour  the  strengthening  it,  net  only  by 
urv.anl  application, 


■tL-ne 


■,V;rh 


1  tlie  London  Dispensatory. 
Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  i.  c.  IS. 

The  figure  and  position  of  the  stomach  (I  speak  all  along 
irith  a  refcience  ro  the  human  organ)  are  calculated  for  de- 
taining the  fund  long  ennugh  for  the  action  of  its  digestive 
juice.  It  has  the  shape  of  the  pouch  of  a  bagpipe;  lies 
across  the  body;  and  the  pylorus,  or  passage  by  which  the 

cardia  or  orifice  by  winch  it  enters  ;  so  that  it  is  bv  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  slnmach,  that  the  con- 
tents, after  having  undergone  the  application  of  the  gastric 
menstruum,  axe  gradually  pressed  out. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  10. 

STOND,  n.  i.  e.  Stand,  standing- place  or 
station ;  stay,  stop. 

Overt,  and  apparent  vertues  bring  forth  praise  ;  but  there 
be   secret   and   hidden   vertues,   that  bring  forth   fortune. 
Certaine  deliveries  of  a 
The  Spanishe  name,  dese 

when  there  be  not  j/i-c/.t,  nor  restiveness  in  a  mans  nature  ; 
but  that  the  wheels  of  his  minde  keep  way,  with  the  wheeles 
of  his  fortune.— Bacon.  Essay  on  Fortune. 

Yet  notwithstanding  every  man  attempteth  to  be  of  the 

of  carpenters,  and  few  bind  themselves  to  the 

isius  in  fortune  seldom 


amendeth  the  mind  ;  but  on  the  other 

the  ttonds  and  impediments  of  the  r 

the  passage,  and  current  to  a  mans  foi 

Id.  Letter 


doth  often  clear 
■  Henry  Satille. 


STONE,  it.  ^       Dut.  Steen,-  Ger.  Stein  {   Sw. 

Stone,  v.  Slen  ;   A.  S.  Stan,  sten;    Goth. 

Sto'ner.         y  Staina.  AH  (says  Waehter)  from 

Sto'nv.  I  sian,    stare,    quia   vi    sua    stat. 

Sto'xiness.  )  Skinner,— from  the  Gr.  Iarni/ai, 
to  stand,  propter  stabilitatem.     To  stone,— 

To  do  any  thin?  with  stones  :  to  throw,  to  throw 
aside,  extract ;  (met.)  to  harden. 

The  stones  stondeth  tber  so  grete,  no  more  ne  mowe  be 
Euene  vp  rygt  &  swythe  bye,  that  wonder  it  is  to  se. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  7. 


"Wythoute  the 


Greneswyke,  &  stenede  hym  wyth 


As  me  stenede  Seynt  Steuene,  &  debrusede  ys  bones. 

Id.  p.  298. 
It  was  on  a  day  Edward  thouht  a  wile, 

He  asayed  tliam  hi  Sc  oi.  .V  retitied  tham  ilkone, 
&  stoned  tham  aile  wery,  statidand  stille  as  stone. 

R.Brunne,  p.  219. 
:  etthe  tylferis  token  his  servauntis,  &  thei  beeten 
i  other,  and  st^nt/den  an  other. 

Wiclif.  Matthuv,  c.  21. 


the  ton,  thei  slowen  « 


Therf>re  sifben  we  i>f>n  the  kyndu  of  God  we  schulen 
deme  that  Rodlj  nd  siloer  either  s 

either  to  grauyng  of  crafte  and  thought  of  man. 

Wiclif.  Brdh,  < 

Other  feide  dotin 
myche  erthe.  an  i  anoon  it  s 
nesse  of  erthe.— id.  Mai  t,  i 


I  tho  me  thought, 


itet  Tale,  v. 

—Gower.  Con.  A.  Proi 
nterpretyng  the  law.    and   false 


Oth.  By  heauen  I  saw  my  handkerchiefe  in's  hand, 
O  periur'd  woman,  thoudo'st  stone  my  heart, 
And  make  me  call,  what  I  intend  to  do, 
Amurther,  which  I  thought  a  sacrifice. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  v.  se, 


And  there  beside 
On  which' trew  C 


Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  I 

f  marhle  .tone  was  built 
ith  cunning  ymagery; 
istians  blood  was  often  spilt, 
often  doen  to  dye, 
and  strong  tyranny. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  1 


"With  dying  fitt,  that  downe  she  fell  for  paine. 

Id.  lb.  i 
At  last  as  marble  rocke  he  standeth  still, 
Stone-cold  without ;   within,  burnt  with  loues  flame. 
Faire/ax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  Vi.  i 

As  when  Joues  harnesse-bearing  bird  from  hye 
Stoupes  at  a  flvinir  heron  v.  ith  prnud  disdayne, 
The  stone  dead  quarrey  falls  so  forciblye, 
That  it  rebownds  against  the  lowly  playne, 
A  second  fall  redoubling  bacbe  agayne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qveene,  b.  ii.  c 


ne,  b.ii.  c.  11. 
To.  O  for  a  stone-how  to  hit  him  in  the  eye. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Sight,  Act  ii-  sc.  5. 

The  Scythians  chuse  rather  to  use  their  mares  in  warre- 

service  than  I  is,  that  their 

staling  is  no  hindrance  to  their  pace  in  running  their  car- 

riere,  as  it  doth  the  horse,  who  must  needs  then  stand  still. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  viii.  c.  42. 

It  was  the  character  nf  Jerusalem  to  be  the  killer  of  the 

prophets,  and  the  stoner  of  them  who  were  sent  unto  her. 

Barrow.  On  the  Creed. 

In  stones,  which  one  would  think  were  a  neglected  genus, 

what  variety?  what  beauty  and  elegance?  what  constancy 

in  their  temper  and  consistency,  in  their  nguix-s  and  colours? 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

After  all,  I  should  rather  think  that  the  name  [Hexton] 

really  owes  its  original  to  the  natural  stoniness  of  the  place, 

.-  at  the  bottom  of  very  flinty  hills:  especially 

signifies  very  stony,  as  well  as 


reason  of  the  sap  renewing  the  accustomed  nourishment; 
then  (I  say)  may  there  be  hope  that  such  euils  shall  ceasse 
and  diminish.— Holinshed.  Historic  of  England,  b.  viL  c.  7. 


I  found  him  [Waheatoua]   seated  upon  a  stool,  w 

circle  of  people  round  him.  and  knew  him  at  first  i 

and  he  me;  having  seen  each  other  several  times  in  I! 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i. 


STOOM.      See  Sum. 

STOOP,  v.    ^       Dut.  Stuypen;     Sp.  Stupa  ; 
Stoop,  n.  ^  A.F.Stup-ian,  inclinare, — 

Sto'oping,  n.   f      To    lean  or    bend,    (down- 
Sto'opingly.  J  ward;)    to  incline,  to  decline, 

o  descend ;  to  make  a  descent ;  to  condescend, 

o  submit. 

He  [William]  stode  all  dismaied,  than  said  tille  him  a 

knyght, 
"  Discomfort  no  thing  the.  so  faire  happe  neuer  thou  fond, 
"  Stoupe  &  thou  may  se,  thi  helm  has  wonne  lond. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  70. 
A  man  may  stoupe  tyme  ynowe. 


-Piers  Plouhman, 


he  shal  tyne 


And  whan  tie  he  stoupide  he  sigh  the  scheetis  liggynge, 
etheles  he  entride  not.—  Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  20. 

And  he  sfouped  doune  and  i 
et  went  he  not  in.— Bible.  1551.  lb. 


■  ye  linnen  clothe.-  ]yir  ■> 


highest  or  chief  s 


Glossary  to  R.  Gloucester,  p.  I 


[water]  we  took 
ring  only  salt-wat 


Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  ii. 


STOOL.  A.  S.  Stole;  Dut.SW;  Ger.Stoll; 
Sw.  Stol,  from  A.  S.  Ste!l-an;  Ger.  Stelten  :  Sw. 
Stela,  ponere,  statuere,  to  put,  to  set. 

Any  thing  set,  or  on  which  any  one  sits  or  may 
sit. 

A  seat ;  a  settle. 
To  punyshen  on  pillories,  and  on  pynyng  stoles. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  43. 

Ich  may  nouht  stounde  ne  stoupe.  ne  whit  oute  sloule 

kuele.  Id.  p.  110. 

The  Lord  seide  to  my  lord,  sitte  on  my  right  half,  til  I 
putte  thin  enemyes  a  stool  of  thy  feet. 

Wiclif.  Matthexp,  c.  22. 

The  Lord  sayde  to  my  Lord,  syt  on  my  right  hade  tyl  I 
make  tl.ine  enemyes  thy  fote  stole. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Basins,  lavoures,  or  that  men  hem  bie, 
Spones,  stooles,  and  all  swiche  husbondrie. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prol.  v.  5SG9. 

But  it  is  saide,  and  euer  shall, 


"Whan  that  i 


be  =  t  t 


"  Thou  fearefull  foole, 

Why  takest  not  of  that  same  fruite  of  gold? 

To  rest  thy  weary  person  in  the  shadow  cnole V 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii. 


M  orker,  p.  30.  j 
stones  full  of  wrath  shall  be  cast  as  out  otsxitone- 
he  water  or  the  sea  sh;ill  ra_re  against  tbeio,  aud 
hall  wuelly  drown  them.— Witdow,  v.  Z'i.  [ 


Dattgh.  Will  you  go  with  mc? 
WW    What  shrill  we  (!n  there  wench? 
Dfiuph.  Why  play  a:  stool-ball, 
"What  is  there  else  to  do  ? 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.   Tiro  Xoble  Kinsmen,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

der  in  the  middle,  and  the 
-<  brertth   from  the  stocke. 
■.  shall  iolne  therewith,  &■ 
begin  to  bud  and  beare  fruit  after  the  former  mantr,  by 


He  stoupeth  doun,  and  on  his  ha^k  she  stood, 
And  caught  hire  by  a  twist,  and  up  she  goth. 
Chaucer.  The  Hard, 


Tot 

out  of  loue 
But  thinke  his  fawlcon  will  a  bnssard  proue. 

Turbervile.  To  a  fickle  and  vnconstant  Dame. 

For  he  would  learne 

The  lyon  sfottp  to  him  in  lowly  wise, 
A  lesson  hard)  and  make  the  libbard  sterne 
Leave  roaring,  when  in  rage  he  for  revenge  did  earne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  C  6. 
Here  stands  my  dove  :  stoop  at  her,  if  you  dare. 

B.Jonson.   The  Alchemist,  Act  T.  sc  :.. 

Nani  the  youngest  of  the  four,  was  noted  by  some  vacant 

searching  wits,  to  tread  softly,  to  walk  stonpingiit.  and   to 

raise  himself  from  benches  where  he  sate,  with  laborious 

and  painful  gesture.— Reliquice  Wvtlonianee,  p.  260. 

"  Depart  and  with  your  vestments  veil  your  head  : 
And  stooping  lowly  down,  with  loosen'd  zones, 
Throw  each  behind  your  backs   vour  migh 


Now  I  will  wander  through  the  air, 
Mount,  make  a  stoop  at  every  fair; 
""*    i  fancy  unconfin'd, 


Metam. 


r  ''he 


Mutable  Fair, 

"Whether  the  priest  had  stooped  at  the  lure  of  a  cardinal's 
hat.  or  whether  he  acted  the  second  part  by  the  same  orders 
that  he  acted  the  first,  I  know  not. 

Bolingbroke.  Let.  to  Si 


STOOP.     A.S.  Stoppa,  a  pot   or  flaggon  of 
wine.      Whence,  probably,   a  stnpe  or  B 
beer  or  ale,  ( Somner. )     Dut.  Stoop  ;  Ger.Stauf; 
Sw.  Stop.     Stoup  is  a  common  Scotch  word,  and 
is  applied  to  vessels  of  various  sorts  and  sizes. 


A       Dut.  Stoppcn,     i-cr-steppcn  ; 


STOP, 

Stop,  ».  I   Ger. Stop/en]  Sw.  Stoppa] 

Sto'ppage.  I  Stoppan.  For  Stoppan,  Fr.Es- 
Sto'ppeb.  \louper ;  It.  Stoppare,  obturare, 
Sto'pping,  n.  I  obstruere,  opplere,  implere ; 
Sto'pless.  to  block,  to  fill  up  ;  to  stay,  to 

Sto'ppi.e.        J  binder. 

To  block,  or  close  up  ;  to  fill  up  (so  as  to  hinder 
passage),  to  hinder,  to  stay  ;  to  cease,  to  desist : 
to  hold,  retain,  or  withhold. 

Stop,  in  music  or  speech, — a  breach  or  cessa- 
tion in  the  continuity  of  the  same  sound. 
Whan  Isaac  herd  seie,  what  help  R.  was  ccmen, 
&  how  to  stop  his  v.cii-  parties  had  thei  nomen, 
Of  his  m<--n  most  wnrtbi,  at  tham  can-,.'!!-  -an  take, 
The  best  he  mot  go  bi,  a  cord  with  H.  make. 

R.Brunne,  p.  Ifi2. 
&  slayn  allemay  thou  se,  that  thi  way  ifopprf.— Itf,  p.179., 


Tie  he  thus  spake  vnto  thcym,  the  la  wears  and  the  Pha 
j  began  to  wexe  busyp  aboijt  h,ypn,  and  to  slop  his  moutl 
i  many  questions.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


The  eldest  and  wysest  at  Geball  v 
and  stopped  thy  shippcs. — Bible,  155 

And  all  the  oste  shulde  rem  one  a 
has  to  in  the  mnrnyntT,  to  the  enteut  i 
the  ryuer  from  the  Scottis. 

But  she  had  lost  the  stoppel— 


And  stopped  therwith  t 
The  bankes  are  overflo 


Skelton.  Elinour 
.vhen  sfnnped  is  the  flood 


Pnllio.  No!  what  say  vmi  to  the  extirpation  of  the  Moors 
of  Valentia  ?— at  whirh'sudden  question,  Martius  was  a  little 
At  &  stop.— Bacon.  Of  an  Holy  War. 




An  unusual  stop  of  sudder 

silence 

-flighted  s 

eeds,  ■ 

That  4181 

■  the  litter  ofc 

ose-curtaii 

•d  sleep. 

Millon. 

Nymph 

.  Euterpe,  nex 

t  to  thee  w 

e  will  proceed 

That  first 

fnuud'st  out  t) 

.  music  ni 

With  breath  and  finders 

i,  in-life 

To  the  sh 

rill  cornet  and 

key 

To  those 

upon  the  pipe 

.at  play.  _ 

Might  we  but  hear 

The  folded  flocks  penu'd  in  their  watled  cotes, 
Or  sound  of  past'ral  reed  with  oaten  stops. 

Millon.  Comus. 
Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  th'  oaks  and  rills, 
■While  the  still  morn  went  out  v., Hi  sahdels  gray  ; 
He  touch'd  the  tender  slops  of  various  quills. 

Id.  Lycidas. 
For  if  a  man  would  endeavour  to  raise  or  fall  his  voice, 
Df  a  lute  J  or  by  whole  notes 
an  eighth  ;  he  will  not  be 
ihle  to  frame  his  voice  unto  it.  Which  sheweth,  that  after 
'very  three  whole  notes  nature  requireth,  for  all  harmoni- 
:all  use,  one  half  note  to  be  interposed. 

Bacon.  Nalurall  Historic,  §  105. 

It  is  given  to  drinke  with  vinegre  for  the  difficultie  of 
urine  and  the  stoppage  of  the  bladder. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxiv.  c.  16. 


ball's,  as    lane  ; 


Davenant. 


!  the  Second's  Retu 


a  kind  of  foule  (wherof  I 
before)  is  able  to  make  the  wedge  or 
stopple  to  fiie  out  of  the  hole  of  her  neast,  into  which  the 
Eheepeheards  had  driven  it  fast. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  XXV.  c.  2. 

In  the  first  of  those  experiments,  the  brass  key  or  stopple 
of  the  cover  of  the  receiver,  after  the  receiver  is  emptied 
well  of  aire,  is  with  much  difficulty  lifted  up;  and  in  the 
other  if  you  apply  a  tapering  valve  of  brass  to  the  lower 
branch  of  the  stopcock  of  the  receiver  well  emptied  of  aire, 
as  before,  and  turn  the  key  of  the  slop-cock,  the  external 
aire  bearing  like  a  forcible  stream  upon  the  valve  to  get  in 
there,  will  suddenly  both  shut  the  valve,  and  keep  it  shut 
so  strongly,  that  it  will  beare  up  with  it  a  fen-pound  weight. 
More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

I  went ;  but  sad  Creusa  stoppd  my  way, 

And,  cross  the  threshold,  in  my  passage  lay; 

Embrac'd  niv  knees  ;  and  when  I  would  have  gone, 

Shew'd  me  lily  feeble  sire,  and  tender  son. 

Dryclen.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 


Athens  found, 
:h'd  the  sound. 
Essay  on  Translated  Verse. 

By  the  pity  of  some  fair  ladies,  related  to  your  lordship, 
who  made  me  hastily  let  in  some  air  at  the  stop-cock,  the 
gasping  animal  was  presently  recovered. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 


STO 

This  stoppage  of  a  favourite  article,  without  assigning 
ome  reason,  rofi  I  murmur. 

CooAr.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

If  the  plaintiff  sues  for  ten  pounds  due  on  a  note  of  hand, 
the  defendant  may  set  off  nine  pounds  due  to  himself  lor 

landize  sold  to  the  plaintiff,  and.  in  case  he  pleads 
such  set  off,  must  pan  the  remaining  balance  into  court. 
This  answers  very  marly  the  curnviensatio,  or  stoppage,  of 
the  civil  law.— Blackstone.   Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  20 

ition  forbearing  to  act — the  pellet. ability  retnvns,  the 
fibre  no  longer  pressed  fills  hack  tn  its  former  station,  the 

ceases.— Search'  Light  of  Xohu  e.  \;',l.  ii.  pt.  i.  c.  5. 

STORE,  n.  "1       The  Dut.  have  Stm/ren,  con- 

Stoue,  v.       I  tribuere,   (Kilian.)     The    Ger. 

Sto'iuge.      \  Strum,,    seryare,    (Wachtep.) 

Sto'ber.         I  TheSw.JSe'-s^ra.ourare.Clhre,) 

Sto'mng,  n.  )  all  which  are  evidently  the  same 

word  as — Sluyren,   steuren,  sti/ra.  to  steer,  (qv.) 

And  Tooke  considers  our  substantive  Store  to  be 

a  past  part,  from  the   A.  S.  verb  Stir-an,  to  stir, 

to  steer,  to  move  ;  and  to  be — ■ 

The  collective  term  for  any  quantity  or  number 
of  things  stirred  or  moved  into  some  one  place 
together."     To  store,  (Fr.  Estorer,)-— 

To  move,  or  put,  or  bring  together ;  to  amass, 
to  accumulate  ;  to  supply. 

Store,  the  noun,  is  also  used  consequentially : — 
Estimation,  value. 


And 


-I 

tr  founde  &  star  ynou,  &  aslort 
her  gode  bodyes,  that  so  wery 


el  there, 
p.  BBS. 


■  the 


But  by  may  fay, 


Id.  p.  326. 
The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5784. 
I  wolde  prayen  you  for  to  lene  me 
An  hundred  frankes  for  weke  or  tweye, 

To  it.,it'i>  with  a  place  that  is  cures. 


■  And  I  say  fonhe 


For  they  I 


1.1.    The  >«: 


i  Preestes  Tale,  v.  15,153. 
Contrarywise,  there  where  all  things  be  common  to  every 
lan,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  any  man  shall  lack  any 
rivate  uses,  so  that  the  common 
ind  barns  be  sufficiently  stored. 

More.   Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
cloaths  ;  is  it  such  a  hainous  sin  I  beseech  ye, 


Toi 


Beaum.  8,-  Flelcli. 


;  iii. 


>hiss 


And  had  he  lesse,  yet  some  he  would  give  to  the  pore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecnc,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

Of  this  treasure,  it  is  true,  the  gold  was  accumulate,  and 
store  treasure,  for  the  most  part;  but  the  silver  is  still 
growing.— Bacon.  Of  an  Holy  War. 

Sil.  Faith  they'll  venture  further  for  their  lading,  than  a 
merchant,  and  'lhr„n ■.'!.  as  many  storms,  but  they'll  he 
fiauiiteil.  they  are  mad  like  Carrecks,  only  strength  and 
storage.— Beaum.  %  Ftelch.  The 

Your  host's  daughter. 

In  garrison, 


Jo;:   . 


The  Divelle  i 


Assc,  . 


represent  to  another  any  com.iLx 
Locke.  Hum.  TJndersl.  b.  ii. 


let)  .' 


-Id.  lb. 


Increase  thy  wealth,  and  double  all  thy  store, 
'Tis  done ;  now  double  that,  and  swell  the  score  ; 
To  every  thousand  add  ten  thousand  more. 

Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  6. 
He  not  onlv  uses  the  whole  profit  of  the  stock  which  he 
ripfoye  in  this  manner,  but  apart  of  the  stock  itself,  by  the 


STO 
STORK/  Dut.'  Stork ;  Ger.  Starch;  Sw. 
Stork :  A.  S.  Store.  Thpngu  the  Lat.  name  of 
this  bird  is  Ciconia,  and  the  Gr.  UeSapyos.  the 
elytnolnr-ists  are  almost  unanimous  in  deriving  our 
northern  word  from  the  Gr.  Xropyv,  because  of 
the  noted  piety  of  this  bird  towards  its  aged 
parents. 
The  siorke,  wreker  of  aduoutrie, 

Chaucer.  The  Assembly  of  Foicles. 

Slorkrs  keepe  one  nest    s'ill    from    viene   to  Male,  end 


We  have  alreadie  scene  the  ■.-,',  'I.. n  and  swell 
he  summer  birds  aie  e,,:nc,  and  with  the  uesi 
re  gone  aucine. — Holinshed.  Conquest  >f  Irelaii 
i  with  a  kind  . 


s    '      v, 

like  disposition  repays  tii  -  he.  in-  <  Hires  dime  by  t 
in  a  dutiful  retribiuiun  to  their  aee  o.  >■ 

Bp.Hall.  The  Balm  of  Gilrad. 


:  p-uclllS, 

|/G. 

?  preservation  < 


is;  and  builds  on  tl 
■  houses  without  molestation. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature, 


.  1. 


STORM,  v.    ~\       A.S.  Storm;   Dut.  Stormen; 

Storm,  n.  I  Ger.   Slurmen  ,■      Sw.  Star  ma  ; 

Sto'iuiy.  fit.    Stormire,     slormo ;       A.  S. 

Sto'rming,  n.  J   Styrm-ian,      agitare,      furere, 
saavire,  procellosum  esse  : 

To  throw  into  commotion,  or  tumult ;  to  rage 
or  rave  ;  to  move  about  with  violence  or  vehe- 
mence, rage  or  fury;  to  be  or  cause  to  be,  tem- 
pestuous ;  to  seize  by  violence,  by  violent  assault 
or  onset. 
To  slorme  and  to  scolde.  sclaunders  to  make. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  88. 


Fori 


lhaue  died  there. 

Chaucer.  R;m.  of  the  Ron. 


-Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v 


-Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 


igither,   beganne  to  grudge  and  ttnrme^ against  Tyndall, 

Fox.  Life  of  TijnJull,  p.  6. 

From  Shetland  straddling  wide,  his  foot  on  Thuly  sets  : 

And  hears  his  boisterous  waics  into  the  narrower  mouth 
Of  the  Vergivian  sea.— Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  10. 
Sooner  than  you  read  this  line,  did  the  gale, 


Donne.  Let.  to  Mr.  Christ.  Broolt. 
■  For  this  day  will  pour  down, 


Who  all  th 

v  behold  more  fresh  and  green, 

Clear'd  up 

oicest  notes  in  bush  and  spray 

To  gratula 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  Iv. 

For  th'  ayre  was  i 

oilde  and  cleared  was  the  Bkie, 

Aeolus  did  J 
From  stirring  up  their  stormy  enmity. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  Hi.  c 
At  Athens  the  great  and  famous  fountaine  named  Enn 


son,  will  stand 


v'ah  an  yce  at  i 
Though  there 


Holland.  Plh 
^Egyptian  heifer  fe 


,  nd 


keeping  of  corn. — Smith.    Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

Whether  they  have  any  means  of  getting  it  from  this, 
place  during  the  siege,  or  whether  they  have  any  method  of 
staging  it  within  the  works  in  gourds  or  other  vessels,  v 
could  not  learn.— Cooh.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
1827 


i  Jove  descended  in  almighty  gold. 

Pope.  Statiut.  Thebuid.b.L 


A  daring  pilot  in  extremity  ; 
Pleas'd  with  the  danger  when  f 
He  sought  the  storms;  but,  for 
Would  Bteer  too  nigh  the 


le  waves  went  high, 
a  calm  unfit, 
to  boast  his  wit. 
Dryden.  Absalom  $s  Achitophthtf.  i* 


STO 


Now  sing  we  stormy  stars,  when  autumn  weighs 
The  year,  and  adds  to  nights,  and  shortens  days  ;- 
And  suns  declining  shine  with  feeble  rays. 

Dnjdfa.  Virgil.  Georgia,  b.  i. 
For  here,  for  all  my  master's  storming, 
I'm  sure  we  strangely  want  reforming. 

Whitehead.  An  Epi$tie. 

Bartholomew  Dia*  in  14S6,  reached  the  river,  which  he 

named   del    Infante,    on   the   eastern   side  of  Africa;    but 

deterred  by  the  storms  of  that  region  proceeding  further,  on 

".  thehappiru-s  to  hi.-  discoverer  of  the  pro- 


montory, unknown  for  i 


of  Afric. 

named  the  Cape  of  Tempests  ;  but  John,  elated  with  the 
promise  of  India,  which  this  discovery,  as  he  justly  deemed, 
included,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mickle.  Discovery  of  India. 

STO'RY,  n.  ")      "  Story,  which  the  French  de- 

Sto'rv,  v.       ("nominate  estaye,  etage,  and  which 

was  formerly  in    England   also  called  a  stage,  is 

merely  stagery,  stayery,  (the  a  broad)  staiory,   or 

story,  i.e.  a  set  of  stairs,"  (Tooke.)     To  story — 

To  build  in  stories ;  to  place  or  arrange  (as  a 
building  in  successive  stories.) 

Hii  bygonue  her  heye  tounes  strengthy  vaste  aboute, 
Her  castles  &  story s,  that  hii  ravgtt.-  be  ynne  in  doute. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  181. 


sn  more  of  these  orders  than  one,  sh 
1  stories  or  contignations,  there  must  be 
>  place  the  columnes  precise!; 


set 


5,  as  well  for  bea 
speak   of  the 


exquisite 
another,  that 
solid,  and  the  vacuities  to 
v  as  strength  of  the  fabrick. 
Reliquitz  Wottonianee,  p.  2G. 
tcrcolumniation  or  distance 
;  mean  in  a  dorique,  ionical, 
contignation, 


to  the  differences  of  i 


which  is  d1 

Corinthian  porch,  or  cloister,  or  the  li! 
and  not  in  storied  buildings.— Id.  lb. 
All  the  parts  of  an  undisturb'd  fluid  are  either  of  equal 
r  gradually  placed  and  storied  together  according 
"''    -Bent ley,  Ser.  4. 
Thy  neighbour  has  remov'd  his  wretched  store 
(Few  hands  will  rid  the  lumber  of  the  poor). 
Thy  own  third  story  smokes,  while  thou,  supine, 
Art  drench'd  in  fumes  of  undigested  wine. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  5. 

STO'RY,  n.  \  See  History.  Fr.  Histoire  ; 
Sto'ry,  v.  I  It.Istdria,  stdria  ;  Sp.  Historia  ; 
Sto'rial.  f  Lat.  Historia  ;  Gr.  'loropta, 
Sto'rier.  )  from  itrrwp,  science,  knowledge, 
from  iaratrQai,  to  know.  * 

The  talc   or  narration  of  things  known  ;  the 
record,  the  relation  of  them :   it  is  also  applied  to 
fictitious  tales  ;  and,  in  common  speech,  to  false 
tales  ;   falsehood. 
In  Saynt  Bede  bokes  writen  er  stories  olde. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  1. 
A  thousand  was  the  date  &  sex  &  thritty, 
■\Vhan  Knoute  kyng  died,  so  sais  the  story.— Id.  p.  51. 
So  wel  they  loved,  as  olde  bokes  sain, 
That  whan  that  on  was  ded,  sothly  to  telle, 
His  felaw  wente  and  sought  him  doun  in  helle  : 
But  of  that  storie  list  me  not  to  write. 

Chaucer.  The  Kniyhtes  Tale,  v.  1203. 
Anone  the  neders  gonne  her  for  to  sting. 
And  she  her  death  receiueth  with  good  chere, 
For  love  of  Antony  that  was  so  dere  : 
And  this  is  storiall,  sooth  it  is  no  fable. 

Id.  Cleopatras,  Queen  of  Egypt. 
Now  have  I  of  this  nightyngale, 
Whiche  erst  was  cleped  Philomene, 
Tolde  all  that  euer  wolde  raene. 
Both  of  hir  forme,  and  of  hir  note, 
Wherof  men  maie  the  storie  note. — Gower.  Con.  A,  b.  v. 

Now  aske  I  therfor  Tindal,  which  kindc  of  faith  is  this  ? 
the  historyc.il  l';n  rh  or  tin.'  felin^  fay th  '  not  y  historical!  I 
trow.  For  the  childe  haue  not  yet  neyther  redde  nor  heard 
manye  stories. — Sir  T.  More.    Wurkes,  p.  731. 

He  beliueth  it  no  lenger  now  for  the  teachyng  of  the 
catholike  church,  of  whom  he  lerned  it  fyrst  with  a  story 
fayth  —  Id.  lb.  p.  733. 

It  is  stoned  of  Diogenes,  that  he  was  wont  to  supplicate 
to  the  statues,  and  to  hold  out  his  hands  and  beg  of  them, 
that  so  he  might  learn  to  brook  and  devour  denial,  and 
tediousness  of  suit. — Hate.  Remaines.  Ser.  Luke,  xviii.  1, 

The   s/orie— made   of   three   most  famese   and  credible 
tloriers  in  Greek  Lond. — Bp.  Pecock.  Life  by  Lewis,  p.  117. 
He  with  his  consorted  Eve 

The  storie  heard  attentive,  and  was  lill'd 

With  admiration,  ami  ileep  muse  to  heare 

Of  things  so  high  and  strange. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 

My  story  to  the  sum  ut  tartUly  bliss 


-belles,  and 


iraes    past. 


therefore  leaving  i 


STv 

As  for  our  churches  themselues, 
morning  and   eueuing  praier,   rem; 

sauing  that  all  images,  shrines,  tnbernachjs,  roodlofu,  and 
monuments  of  idolairie  are  remooued,  taken  downe,  and 
defaced;  onelie  the  stories  in  glasse  windowes  excepted, 
which  for  want  of  sufficient  store  of  new  stuffe,  and  by 
reason  of  extreame  charge  that  should  grow  bv  the  alter- 
ation of  the  same  into  white  panes  throughout  the  realme, 
are  not  altogither  abolished  in  most  places  at  once,  but  by 
little  and  little  suffered  to  decaie,  that  white  glasse  may  be 
prouided  and  set  vp  in  their  roomes. 

Iloliiishcd.  Description  of  England,  b.  li.  c    1. 
Spir.  I'll  tell  ye  ;  'tis  not  vain  or  fabulous, 
Though  so  esU-i-'iii'd  by  shallow  ignorance, 
What  the  sage  p.-cts,  taught  by  th'  heavenly  muse, 

Of  dire  chimeras,  and  inchanted  iles,' 

And  rifted  rocks  whose  entrance  leads  to  hell ; 

For  such  there  be,  but  unbelief  is  blind.—  Mi  Hon.  Comus. 

As   for  other   storied   works   upon  walls,    I   doubt    our 
yielding  and  moist    for  such    garnishment  ; 
"  J  "ellers  discretion,  according  to 
ine  quality  oi  nis  seat,  i  will  only  add  a  caution  or  two 
about  the  disposing  of  pictures  within. 

Reliquiae  Wottoniana;  p.  58. 

Which  conceit,  once  taken,   he  seems  to  have   further 

imprinted,  by  marking  in  certain  storied  sculptures  of  old 

"nes  of  the  figures,  that 

Intent  he  hears  Penelope  disclose 

A  mournful  story  of  domestic  woes, 

His  servants  insults,  his  invaded  bed, 

How  his  whole  flocks  and  herds  exhausted  bled, 

His  generous  wines  dishonour'd  shed  in  vain, 

And  the  wild  riots  of  the  suitor  train. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxili. 

It  is  storied  of  a  priest  of  Neptune,  the  reputed  god  of  the 
sea  among  the  heathens,  that  when  he  shewed  to  one  of 
Neptune's  votaties  the  many  offerings  hung  up  in  his 
temple,  of  those  that  by  their  devotions  to  him  had  been 
saved  from  shipwreck  ;  the  votary  answered,  "  But  where 
are  the  offerings  of  the  many  more  worshippers  of  Neptune, 
that  have  perished  in  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  been  lost  in 
the  deep?"  But  in  the  present  case  we  may  reverse  the 
story.— Bp.  Bull,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  17. 

Ye  Naiads  !  blue-ey'd  sisters  of  the  wood  ! 
Who  by  old  oak,  or  story* d  stream, 
Nightly  tread  your  mystic  maze, 
And  charm  the  wand'ring  moon. 

Logan.  Ode  to  a  Fountain. 
A  story  in  which  native  humour  reigns, 
'Tis  often  useful,  always  entertains  : 
A  graver  fact,  enlisted  on  your  side. 
May  furnish  illustration,  well  applied; 
But  sedentary  weavers  of  long  tales 
Give  me  the  lidgets,  and  my  patience  fails. 

Cowper.   Conversation. 

STOT.  A.S.  Stod-hors,  a  steed,  (qv.)  Also 
applied  to  oxen.      Sw.  Stut;  Dan.  Stud. 


This  Reve  sate  upon  a  right  good  stot, 
That  was  all  pomelee  grey,  and  hight  Scot. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  G17. 

STOVE.  See  Stew.  A.  S.  Stofa;  Dut. 
Stoue;  Ger.  Stube ,-   Sw.  Stufwa ;   Yr.'Estuve. 

A  place,  (sc.)  for  a  fire;  a  fire-place;  a  place, 
heated,  warmed. 

For  December,  January,  and  the  latter  part  of  November, 
take  such  things  as  aregreeneall  winter;  holly,  &c.  orenge- 
trees,  limon-trees,  and  mirtles,  it  they  lie  shmed;  and  sweet 
marjoram  warme  set.— Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Gardens. 

The  Pentccosts  prepar'd  at  Carlcon  in  his  court, 

That  table's  ancient  seat ;  her  temples  and  her  groves, 

Her  palaces,  her  walks,  baths,  theatres,  and  stores. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  1. 

He  commanded  the  very  walls  of  his  baincs  and  stouves 
to  be  perfumed  with  pretious  ointments. 

HoUand.  Plinu;  b.  xiii.  c.  3. 

Hee  followed  mens  humors  in  approoving  the  artificial: 
baines  and  vaulted  stouves  and  note-houses,  which  then 
were  newly  come  up  and  us.-d  excessively  in  everie  place 
by  his  approbation. — Id.  lb.  b.  xxvi.  c.  3. 

Stoves  are  contrivances  for  the  preserving  such  tender 
exntick  plants  whirh  will  not  live  in  these  northern 
countries  without  artificial  warmth  in  winter. 

Miller.   Gardener's  Dictionary. 

It  is  certain  that  a  naked 
the  house  without  any  exit  o 
and  unexhausted  vital  air  must  needs  be  noxious  and  per- 
nicious to  these  delicate  and  tender  plants. 

Evelyn.  Advertisement  to  Qttinte?iye. 

STO'VER.  See  Estover.  And  see  the  com- 
mentators on  Shakespeare  ;  and  Sturra,  in  Moor's 
Suffolk  Words. 


v'd  fire,  pent  i 


K.p.55. 


STO 

Ray  calls  it — fodder  for  cattle ;  as  hay,  straw, 
or  the  like.  The  word  is  not  uncommon  in 
Tusser  and  Drayton. 

The  haie  of  our  low  medowes  is  not  so  profitable  for  stouer 
and  forrage  as  the  higher  meads  be. 

Holinslud.  Deicription  of  Brilaine,  c.  IS. 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep. 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  i/.-uer  them  to  keep. 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

STOUND.  Dut.  Stond;  Ger.  Stund ;  Sw. 
Stand.  The  A.S.  Stond  or  stund,  seems  equi- 
valent to  the  common  word  Instant ;  applied — to 
time,  aud  to  be  part  of  the  verb  stand-an  or 
stond-an,  stare,  to  stand. 

An  instant,  present,  minute  or  portion  of  time  ; 
an  immediate  portion  or  space  of  time ;  time, 
generally ;  state  or  situation  or  condition  of  the 
time. 

Tho  eode  he  to  me  olde  werche,  to  endy  ys  floule  cas, 
(To  wytnesse  God  ych  take,  that  agen  my  wylle  yt  was) 
And  dude  by  me  ys  lecherye,  alas  !  thulke  stounde.' 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  206. 
The  kyng  biheld  him  a  stound.  &  sauh  no  repentance, 
He  bad  drawe  away  that  hound,  God  has  taken  \ 
R.  Bru 
And  on  a  day  it  happed  in  a  stound, 

Men  wenden  wisly  that  he  shulde  die. 

Chaucer.   The  Reves  Tale,  v.  3991. 
"  Thou  sayst  that  oxen,  asses,  hors,  and  houndes, 
They  ben  assaied  at  diverse  sloundes, 

Spones,  stooles.  and  all  swiche  husbondrie." 

Id.   The  Wifof  Bathes  Prologue,  V.  5S67. 

This  wind  that  more  and  more 

Thus  stvund/.icju  cncreaselh  in  my  face. 

Id.   Troll.  Ss  Creseide,  b.  v. 
With  that  the  hande  of  heuen  him  smote, 
In  token  of  that  he  hath  forswore 
There  he  bothe  his  eyen  lore, 
Out  of  his  head  the  same  stounde 

Thei  stert,  and  so  thei  were  founde. — Gower.  Con.  A.b.ii. 
That  when  his  deare  Duessa  heard,  and  saw 
The  evil  stownd  that  daungerd  her  estate, 
Unto  his  aide  she  hastily  did  draw 

Her  dreadfull  beast.— Spenser.   Faerie  Qucette,  b.  i.  c.  8. 
Now  they  print  it  on  the  ground 
With  their  feet  in  figures  round; 
Marks  that  will  be  ever  found, 

To  remember  this  glad  stound. — B.  Jonson.  The  Satyr. 
With  me  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn 
To  pass  the  joyless  day  in  various  stounds; 
Or  louting  low,  on  upstart  Fortune  fawn, 

for  some  paltry  pounds. 
Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  I. 

STOUR.     \      Stour,  (A.S.  Stur)  (a  common 

Stocr,  adj.  (  word  in  G.  Douglas,  and  formerly 

in  much  use',)  is, — Stir,  stur,  or  slonr,  and  means 

moved,    stirred :    applied   to   dust,   water,   men. 

See  Tooke. 

Stoorer,  in  Ascham,  coinp.  of  Stvor,  adj.   Dut. 
Sluer,  Ger.  Stur,  austerus,— austere,  harsh. 
knyght  gode  in  stoure. 

R.Brunnc,  p.  213. 
slavn  on  our  side 

' '      the  bataile  bide. 

Id.  p.  297. 
faire  and  stifle  in  stour. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

A  fenny  goose,   even  as  her  fleshe  is  blacker,  stoorer, 

unholsomer,  so  is  her  feather,  for  the  same  cause,  courser, 

stoorer,  and  rougher,  and  therefore  I  have  heard  very  good 

lletchers  say.  that  the  second  fether  in  .some  place  is  better 

than  the  pirinion  in  other  some.— Ascliam.   Toxophilus,  b.  ii. 

But  he  was  wary  of  that  deadly  stoure, 

And  lightly  lept  from  underneath  the  brow. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i  c.  7. 
And  after  those  brave  spirits  in  all  those  baleful  stours. 
That  with  duke  Robert  went  against  the  pagan  powers. 
Brat/ton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  16. 

STOUT.      ^       Skinner  says,_from  the  Dut. 

Stou'tly.      V  Stout,    audax,     ferox,     daring, 

Stou'tnf.ss.  J  fierce;  Ger.  Stoltz,  superbus, 
proud ;  with  ourselves,  merely,  fortis,  strong. 
Stout  seems  to  be,  stowed,  stow'd,  stowt  or  stout . 
i.e.  placed ;  placed  or  set  in  opposition  ;  and 
thus,— 

Obstinate,  stubborn  ;  placed  or  set  together. 

Strong,  firm,  compact ;  (met.)  bold,  firm,  con- 
stant, determined,  resolute. 

Stout,  n. — a  beer  so  called  from  its  stoutness  or 
strength. 


And  sell  fair  1 


The  knight  > 


STR 

A  man  that  beris  him  stoute,  whan  that  he  suld  howe, 
In  chance  if  that  he  coute,  he  findes  fuos  inowe. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  290. 
TbUe  men  lift  ther  standard,  that  stoute  was  &  grim. 

Id.  p.  115. 
Steuen  stoutty  deles,  in  stedes  thor  he  kennes, 
a'liat  a-evn  him  huldes  kasteles  on  tham  rathely  rennes. 

Id.  p. 113. 
He  is  a  foo"    _ 


I  thought  Minerua's  gift  had  beene  ofpoure 

.i'.y  liolsomo  reade  U\  ruote  this  tansie  out  : 

Kut  now  I  see  that  Venus  in  an  lioure 

Can  bend  the  best,  and  dawnl  the  wise  and  stout. 

Turbervite.    To  his  Friend  T. 

Ill  harte  had  he  that  would  not  stoutely  fight, 

When  as  his  prince  is  present  still  in  sight. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruites  of  Warre. 

[We  do]  make  our  humble  petition  unto  your  highness, 
nd  renew  our  former  suit,  not  in  any  respect  of  self-will, 
tautneis,  or  striving  against  y.iur  majesty,  ,  God  we  take  to 


nfess 


And  pnore  men 
Which  given  w; 


Burnet.  Records,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  No.  6. 
i  stout  and  sturdy  thiefe. 


s  of  their  due  reliefe, 
lem  for  good  intents. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

For  it  is  well  known,',  and  >.lui/i!ie  maintained  with  strong 

reasons  of  the  learned,  that  the  yeaie  be;>inucth  in  March. 

Id.   The  Shephcard's  Calender,  Arg. 

But  this  is  nothing  but  a  Spartan  obiinnation  of  mind 
back'd  with  the  sense  of  shame,  a  desire  of  glory,  on  the 
contentment  of  being  conscious  to  themselves  of  their  own 
stoutness  and  tolerance.—  More.  On  Enthusiasm,  §59. 

Scandals  and  lies  went  merrily  about, 

With  heavenly  lambs-wool,  and  nectarial  stout. 

Somervite.  The  Wife. 
The  same  is  commended  to  us  by  the  phrases  of  not  to 
faint  or  faulter;  not  to  cease,  or  give  over;  to  continue 
instant,  or  hold  out  stoutly.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

Strong  Labour  got  up  —With  his  pipe  in  his  mouth, 

He  stoutly  strode  over  the  dale, 
He  lent  new  perfumes  to  the  breath  of  the  south, 

On  his  back  hunt;  his  wallet  and  frail. 

Smart.  A  Morning  Piece. 

STOW,  v.  \      A.  S.  Stow,  a  place.     See  Be- 

Sto'wage.   )  STOW. 

To  place,  to  put ;  to  put  or  place  in  order  ;  to 

put  or  pack  together. 

And  he  stywardes  of  goure  stedes.  til  ge  be  stuede  betere. 

Pier*  Ptouhman,  p.  83. 

Cap.  Poet,  you  feign  perdie,  the  wit  of  this  man  lies  in 

his  fingers  ends,  he  must  tell  all ;  his  tongue  fills  his  mouth 

like  a  neats  tongue,  and  only  serves  to  lick  his  hungrie 

chaps  after  a  purchase :  his  brains  and  brimstone  are  the 

i  head :  to  her  knight,  to  her :  clap 


aboard,  and  t 


.  $  F  letch.   The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  ii 


Id.   The  Bloody  Brother, 


Her  whole  number  of  hands  on  her  return  is  usually 
little  short  of  six  hundred,  all  which  are  easily  provided  for, 
by  reason  of  the  small  stowage  necessary  for  the  silver. 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.ii.  c.  10. 


of  the  greatest  darkn 


1  keep  it  longer  if  they 


Unfortunately,  at  th 
seaman  in  stowing  the  mam -to 
board. —  Cook.   Third  Voyage,  h 

On  Wednesday  we  had  finish* 
got  on  board  i 
put  to  sea  at  a  day's  notice.— Id.  lb. 

Sometimes,  as  we  were  credibly  inf 
night  or  twenty  days  at  sea,  and  conic 
had  more  stowage  for  provisions,  and 
fresh  water.— Id.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  IS. 

STRA'DDLE,  v.     The  dim.  of  stride  (strid-dal 

or  strad-dcel).     A.  S.  Strade,    from   str&d-an,  to 

spread.     See  Straggle. 

To  spread,   or   open  widely   (in  walking,  the 

feet. ) 
To  walk  or  move  with  the  feet  spread  or  parted 

widely  at  each  step. 

From  Shetland  straddling  wide,  his  foot  on  Thuly  sets  : 
Whence  storming,  all  the  vast  Deucalidon  he  threats, 
And  bears  his  boisterous  unves  into  the  narrower  mouth 
Ot  the  Virgivian  sea.— Drayton.  Pofg-Olhion,  t>.  10. 


Thy  canvas  giant  at  some  channel  aims, 
Or  Dowgate  torrents  falling  into  Thames; 
And  straddling  shows  the  boys  brown  paper  fleet 
Yearly  set  out  there,  to  sail  down  the  street. 

B.  Jonson.   To  Inigo  Marquis  Would-be. 

A  certain  king  of  Siam  was  firmly  persuaded,  that  Som- 
mona-Codom  had  straddled  over  the  gulf  of  Bengal  ;  that 
the  print  of  his  right  foot  was  seen  at  Pra-bat,  and  that  of 
his  left  foot  at  Lanca. — Bolingbroke.  Let.  to  Mr.  De  Pouilly. 

STRA'GGLE,  v.  }       Skinner  suggests,  (q.d.) 
Stra'ggler.  V  straggle,    i.  e.    a   dim.    of 

Stra'gglingly.      J  the  verb  to  strays    A.S. 

Strcpg-an,   to   straw   or   strew ;    to    stray.     See 

Stroll. 

To  straw,   to    scatter,   to   disperse,    to  spread 

abroad  ;  to  move  or  go  abroad,  widely,  separately, 

disconnectedly  ;  to  rove,  to  ramble,  to  wander. 
There  sat  they  downe,  and  Nestor  spake  :  O  friends,  re- 
That  will  relie  on  his  hold  minde,  and  view  the  campe 

Of  the  proud  Trojans?  to  approve,  if  any  stragling  mate 
He  can  surprise  neare  th'  utmost  tents. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  x. 
The  king  of  Tripolie  in  euery  hold 

The  t,tntg<iti>,(i  troupes  sometimes  assaile  he  would, 
Sam-  that  he  durst  not  moue  them  to  displeasure, 
He  staid  their  rage  with  presents,  gifts  and  gold, 
And  lead  them  through  his  land  at  ease  and  leasure. 

Fairefax.  (iut/frey  of  Ih.rhiyne,  b.  i.  s.  76. 


But  Homcsdale  raised  hills.  i»  k-ep  tile  siraqqler  in. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  \1. 

The  most  part  of  them  got  into  the  castle,  being  very  near 
unto  them  :  the  other  that  could  not  get  in  in  time,  fled 
stragpngly  up  and  down,  whom  the  Grecian  souldiers  slew, 
chasing1  of  them. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  813. 


Just  straggl'd  from  the  i 


Dryden.  The  Tempest,  , 


The  winds  breathe 
Yefrmark  what  motion  in  th> 
Thronging  and  busy  as  Hybl 
Or  straggled  soldiers 

Cromwell  had  sent  him  to  follow  i 
march  to  gather  up  the  straglers,  and  such  a 
to  keep  pace  with  the  army. 

Clarendon.  Civil  (('<:;.<,  vol.  iii 

The  Manila  ships  are  the  only  ones  which  have  t 


Thus  thro-  the  hehN  tlu-ii  cmi.e  the  tigers  bend, 
And,  tiercel y  growling  as  they  rush  along, 
Invade  a  straggler  of  tl 


Inachian  throng. 


Statins.  Thebaid,  b.  vii. 

STRAIGHT,  adj.  \      Straight  or straught  (also 
Straight,  ad.  I  written  straight,  see  in  v. 

Strai'ghten,  v.         >  stretch,)  is  the  regular  past 
Strai'ghtly.  I  tense  and  past  part,  of  the 

Strai'ghtness.        J  A.  S.  verb  Strcec-can,  to 
stretch.      Straight  means — 

Stretched,  (sc. )  into  a  right  line,  (the  shortest 
between  two  points,)  direct;  opposed  to — crooked 
or  curved;    (met.)  to— crooked,  perverse. 
The  kyng  Wyllam,  vorto  wyte  the  wurth  of  lond, 
Let  en  query  streythjehe  thoru  al  Engelond, 
IIou  mony  plou  lond,  &  hou  mony  hyden  al  so,  &c. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  374. 
Whan  this  thing  was  grant,  Henry  dred  disceite, 
He  wild,  that  his  conant  were  hofden  stable  &  streite. 

II.  Brunne,  p.  139. 
The  kyng  perceyued  nought  of  that  ilk  desceit, 
The  ehartic  was  forth  brouht  with  wittnes  enseled  sh.it. 
Id.  p.  214. 
For  all  this  thraldam,  that  now  on  Inglond  es, 
Thorgh  Norman z  it  cam,  bondage  &  destres, 
&  if  thei  now  p.nvere  had  of  vs,  wite  ge  wele, 
Slreiter  we  suld  be  lad  hi  the  tend  dele.— Id.  p.  261. 

The  kynge  Allee  foorth  with  thassent 

Of  Custe  his  wife,  hath  thider  sent 

Morice  his  sonne,  as  he  was  taught 

To  themperour,  and  he  goth  straught. — Grower.  Con.  A.  b.ii. 


As  a  rule  is  alway  to  be  vnderstood  to  be  straight,  and  to 
which  all  workes  he  conformed,  and  by  it  to  be  iudged :  I 
doe  not  meane  the  Lesbians  rule,  which  is  conformed  to  the 
stone  :  hut  the  right  rule  whereby  the  artilieer  and  the  a  it  hi 
tect  do  iudge  the  strmghlnrs  of  euery  mans  work,  hee  to  be 
reckoned  to  make  his  wnike  perfectest,  who  goeth  neerest 
to  the  straight  nesse.—Sn 


No  creature  but  only  man  which  hath  the  last  end  of  his 
actions  proposed  as  a  recompence  and  reward,  wherennto 
his  mind  directly  bending  itself.-,  is  termed  right  or  straight, 
otherwise  perverse.  They  which  travell  from  citie  to  citie, 
enquire  euer  for  the  straightest  way  because  the  strmyht,^ 


They  reply,  that  to  draw  men  I'nmi  gn  at  e\cesse.  it  is  not 
amis-e  though  we  vse  them  vnto  somewhat  lesse  then  is 
competent  :    and  that  a  crooked  sticke  is  not  elraighinedj 


ntrary  side, 
the  length  in  a  middle  estate 
-Id.  Eccles.  Pulilie3  b.  iv.  §  <S. 


"  O  let  me  not,"  quoth  he,  "  then  turn,-  ogai 
Backe  to  the  world,  whose  ioyes  so  fruitlesse 

I'.ut  let  me  here  for  aie  in  peace  remaine, 

Or  sh.ightway  on  that  hist  long  voiage  fare, 

That  nothing  may  my  present  hope  empare. 

Spenser.   Factic  (l/t.-e 


"  Ah,  dearest  lord,"  said  then  that  doughty  knight, 

"  Of  ease  or  rest  I  may  not  yet  devize; 

For  by  the  faith  which  I  to  amies  have  plight, 

I  bownden  am  streight  after  this  emprize."— Id.  lb.  c.  12. 

Which  Guyon  hearing,  streight  his  palmer  bad 
To  stere  the  bote  towards  that  dolefull  mayd 
That  he  might  know  and  ease  her  sorrow  sad. 

Id.  lb.  b.ii.  c.12. 

God's  word  (or  true  religion)  is  a  lamp  unto  our  feet,  and 

a  lii'lit  unto  our  path  ;  enabling  us  to  perceive  things,  and 
judge  rightly  of  them  ;  teaching  us  to  walk  streightly  and 
surely,  without  erring  or  st uin hi ing. —Barrow,  vol.i.  Ser.  3. 


e  straight,  and  of  a  convenient  breadth, 
i  other  at  right  angles. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  2. 


Stewart.  Philosophical  Essays,  Ess., 


.2.  Note 


STRAIN,  v.    \       Dut.  Strew, -en-  Gcr.  Straxj- 

Strain,  n.  I  en ;     Sw.   Stranga  ;     Fr.  Es- 

Stra'inable.     I  ireindre ;    It.  Strignere ;    Lat. 

Stra'ina»ly.     >  Stringere.      Vossius   proposes 

Stra'iner.         I  various    Greek      etymologies, 

Strai'ning,  m.   I  and  gives  the  preference  to  the 

Straint,  n.      J   Gr.  Xr\&yyt^€Wt    radere,    to 

scrape,  to  graze.    Our  northern  Strang-ian,  valere, 

vigere,    may  be   the  true  origin.     (See   String, 

Strength,    Strong.)     The   Dut.  Ger.  and   Sw. 

Streng  are  still  used  in  the  sense  of  arctus  and 

also  f'vrtis.      Strain  is — 

To  bring  close,  or  tight,  together ;  to  close,  to 
press,  or  express,  or  squeeze ;  to  tighten,  to  ex- 
tend, to  exert ;  to  extend  too  far, — beyond  the 
natural  continuity  or  coherence  of  the  parts. 
Strain,  (met.) — a  strained  voice,  vox  intenta. 
A  stretch,  a  reach,  a  wrench  ;  a  reach  or 
extent,  heighth  or  elevation — of  voice,  of  sound, 
of  verse ;  applied,  generally,  to  music  or  poetry, 
to  composition  in  prose  or  verse. 

And  whanne  he  hadde  takun  such  a  precept  he  putte  hem 
in  to  the  ynner  prisoun  and  slreynyde  the  feet  of  hem  in  a 
tree.— Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  16. 

For  thyng  is  none,  that  me  is  leuer, 
Than  her  seruice,  whose  presence 
Mine  heaucn  is  whole,  and  her  absence 
An  hell,  full  of  diuers  paines, 
Whych  to  the  death  full  oft  me  straines. 

Yf  thou  desyrest  or  wylt  vsen  grapes,  ne  seke  thou  nat  a 
gloutons  honde  to  straine  and  presse  the  stalkes  of  the  vyne 
in  the  firste  soraraer  ceason. — Id.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

And  sith  an  hert  is  so  streined. 

The  reddour  ought  to  be  restreined, 

•J'o  hvm  that  maie  bet  awaye, 

Whan  he  mote  to  nature  obeye.— Gower,  Can.  A.  b.ttl. 


STR 

His  harpe  agayne  into  hys  hand  he  rough*, 
Tunynge  accorde  by  judgment  of  nys  eare, 
His  haites  botorne  for  a  syghe  he  soughte  : 
And  there  withall  upon  the  holowe  tree 
With  straymd  voyce  againe  thus  cryeth  he. 

Ye  blvnde  gydes  whiche  strayne  out  [in  Common  Version, 
strain  «fl  a  gnat  and  swalowe  a  canimelh  ^    ^  ^  ^ 


In  Hierarchies  and  itrannes,  in  restes,  in  rule  and  space, 

Inmonacord;s  ami  mouing  uioodes,  in  burdens  vnder  base. 

Qtutoigae.    T1.:  Brt  n  Wut$ki*  Farewell  to  Fansie. 

The  wynde  was  so  sore  and  slreynable  that  they  coude 

cast  none  ancre,  nor  also  they  durst  nat.  _ 

Barpeff.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  l.  c.  3oo. 


So  having  sayd,  her  tWistt  her  armes  twaine 
Shee  streightly  straynd,  and  colled  tenderly; 
And  everv  trembling  ioynt  and  every  vaine 
Shee  softly  felt,  and  rubbed  busily, 
To  doe  the  frozen  cold  away  to  fly.  I 

Spenser.    Faerie  Qiteene,  b.  ill.  c.  2.  I 

Precisians  and  plaine  plodders  (such 

Is  this,  and  so  is  that) 
In  loue  do  swallow  cammels,  whilest 

They  nicely  straine  a  gnat. 

"  '      '-  England,  b.  w.  c 


Warner.  Albi, 


Our  king  has  all  the  Indies  in  his  amies. 

And  more  and  richer,  when  he  straines  that  lady, 

I  cannot  blame  his  conscience. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  Fill.  Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

As  manv  as  live  thereof,  are  infested  and  troubled  neither 
•with  the  dvsenterie  or  bloudie  flix,  ne  yet  with  the  ttouble- 
some  offers  and  streins  to  the  seege  without  doing  any 
thing,  nor  any  other  diseases  of  tbe  belly. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  JXiJ.  C  21. 

He  entertaine  my  selfe  like  one  I  am  not  acquainted 
withall:  for  sure  vnlesse  hee  know  some  straine  in  mee, 
that  I  know  not  my  selfe,  hee  would  neuer  haue  hoorded  me 
in  this  furie. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wines  of  Windsor,  Act  il.  sc.  1. 

Their  accusations  and  inquisitions  have  been  strict, 
svreariiiL!  men  to  banks  and  generalities,  not  included  wihin 
compass  of  matter  certain,  which  the  party  which  is  to  take 
the  oath  may  comprehend,  which  is  a  thing  captious  and 
strainable. — Bacon.  Of  Church  Controversies. 

In  this  Josina  his  daies  it  chanced  that  a  Portingale  ship 
was  driuen  and  drowned  by  force  of  a  streinable  tempest 
neere  vnto  the  shore  of  one  of  the  Scotish  Isles. 

Holinshed.  Historic  of  Scotland.  Josina. 

The  wind  in  that  instant  being  somewhat  aloft,  caused 
these  bundels  of  ling  to  blase  and  burne  vehementlie.  and 
hereto  standing  that  waits  foorth,  droue  the  name  so  stretn- 
ablie  amongest  the  tents  and  cabins  of  tbe  Saxons,  that  the 
fire  catching  in  the  straw  and  twigs  which  they  had  couched 
togither  vnder  them  in  steed  of  beds,  increased  the  feare 
amongst  the  souldiors  woonderfullie.— 7d.  lb.   Dougall. 

The  same  pitch-rosin,  if  it  he  boiled  more  lightly  with 
water.  &  be  let  to  run  through  a  strainer,  commeth  to  a  red- 
dish colour,  and  is  glewie  :  and  thereupon  it  is  called  stilled 
pilch.—  Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  11. 
He  [Sir  Artegall]  saw  no  way  but  close  with  him  in  hast, 
And  to  him  driving  strongly  downe  the  tide, 
Uppon  his  iron  colier  griped  fast, 
That  with  the  st, -a,  brast. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiteene,  b.  V.  c.  2. 
In  vain  the  leering  actor  strainshis  tongue 
To  cheat,  with  tears  aud  empty  noise,  the  throng. 

Dryden.  Suttm  Cuigue. 
Harbour  no  thought  that  may  disturb  thy  peace ; 
But  gently  take  thyself  away,  lest  she 
Should  come,  and  see  the  straining  of  my  eyes 
To  follow  thee. — Congress,  The  Mourning  Bride,  Act  ii. 
Shave  the  goat's  shaggy  beard,  lest  thou  too  late 
In  vain  should'st  seek  a  strainer  to  dispart 
The  husky,  terrene  dregs,  from  purer  must. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 
He  talks  to  you  of  the  different  strainers  through  which 
the  sap  is  filtered,  and  of  the  great  alterations  he  has 
observed  to  be  wrought  to  the  taste,  as  well  as  to  the  sight 
and  smell  in  fruits,  as  well  as  flowers,  by  this  operation  of 
nature. — Bolingbroke.  On  Human  Reason,  Ess.  2. 


Then  i 


rig  her  voice  I 


■  heard, 

She  sune:  of  the  slave's  broken  chain, 
Wherever  her  glory  appear'd. 

Cowper.  The  Morning  Dream. 
Now  every  English  eye,  intent, 
On  Branksome's  armed  towers  was  bent  ; 
So  near  they  were,  that  they  might  know 
The  straining  harsh  of  each  cross-bow. 

Scoff.  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  c.  4, 


STR 

STRAIN,  or)      A.  S.  Strind,  from  tiryn-an, 

Strene.  fgignere,  procreare,    (Skinner,) 

to  generate,  to  produce.      Scotch,  Stnjnd. 

Generation,  progeny,  birth,  descent,  family, 
race  ;  consanguinity,  blood  ;  inborn,  inbred,  in- 
herent qualities  or  dispositions. 

"  For  God  it  wot,  that  children  often  ben 

Unlike  hir  worthy  eldres  hem  before, 

Bountee  cometh  al  of  God,  not  of  the  stren 

Of  which  they  ben  ygendred  and  ybore. 

Chaucer.   The  Clerkes  Tale,  V.  8031. 

For  because  all  is  corrumpable 

And  faile  should  succession 

Ne  were  there  generation, 

Our  sectes  strene  for  to  saue  —  Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

But  if  few  plants,  preserved  through  heavenly  ayd, 

In  princes  court  doe  hap  to  sprout  againe, 

Dew'd  with  her  drops  of  bountie  soveraine, 

Which  from  that  goodly  glorious  floure  proceed, 

Sprung  of  the  auncient  stocke  of  princes  straine.   _ 

And  them  amongst,  her  glorie  to  commend, 
Sate  goodly  Temperance  in  garments  clene, 
And  sacred  Reverence  yborne  of  heavenly  strene. 

Where  if  you  fling  your  love  upon  this  stranger 
This  young  Arnoldo,  not  knowing  from  what  place 
Or  honourable  strain  of  blood  he  is  sprung,  you  venture 
All  V"iu  own  sweets,  and  my  long  cares  to  nothing, 
Nor'are  you  certain  of  his  fate. 
Beaum.  $■  Fleich.  The  Custom  of  Ike  Country,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

To  this,  Joues  seede,  this  answer  gaue  againe  ; 

Ancbises  ?  happiest  of  the  humane  straine  : 

I  am  no  goddesse. — Chapman.  Homer.  Hymne  to  Venus. 

Both  fleck'd  with  white,  the  true  Arcadian  strain 

Which  Thestyiis  had  often  begg'd  in  vain  : 

And  she  shall  have  them,  if  again  she  sues, 

Since  you  the  giver  and  the  gift  refuse. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Past.  2. 

This  word  is  not  unfre- 
quently  confounded  with 
straight  or  straught,  the  past 
part,  of  the  verb  To  stretch. 
Strait,  —  Fr.  Estroict  ,•  It. 
Stritto  ,•  Sp.  Estrecho ;  Lat. 
Striclus,  past  part,  of  stringere, 
to  strain. 

Constrained  or  constricted ;  brought  close, 
closed;  narrowed,  confined,  contracted;  (met.) 
strict,  rigid,  or  rigorous ;  stingy,  covetous. 

entre  by  the  streyt 


My  wages  ben  ful  s 

Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 

Ful  streite  y  teyed,  and  shoon  ful  moist  and  newe. 

Id.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  459. 
But  for  he  wolde  be  no  more 


He  hath  and  put  outbothe  his  eien.— Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.v. 

We  past  Mariochus  streightes,  and  at  the  last  descried 
The  fertile  coastes  of  Cyprus  soile,  which  I  my  selfe  first 
spyed. 
Gascoigne.  Deuise  of  a  Maske  for  Viscount  Mounlacute. 

But  here  marke  thou,  gentle  reader,  into  what  straites 
these  men  be  driuen. — Jewell.  Replie  to  Ha/dinge,  p.  474. 

But  saint  Hierom  that  so  narowlye  dyd  examyne  hys 
workes,  and  so  streightly  marked  and  condemned  his  errours : 
dyd  recken  this  for  none,  but  dyd  in  this  matter  like  and 
alowe  hym  well. — Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  410. 

Now  to  fall  to  a  sudden  straightening  them,  what  can  it 

do  but  argue  suspicion  ?     What  doth  jealousy,  but  stir  up 

the  mind  to  think  what  it  is  from  which  they  are  restrained. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

[Crassus]  set  his  ranks  wide,  casting  his  souldiers  into  a 
square  battell:  yet  afterward  he  changed  his  mind  again, 
and  straighled  the  battell  of  his  footmen,  fashioning  it  like 
a  brick,  more  long  then  broad,  making  a  front  and  shew  ing 
their  faces  every  way.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  479. 

He  brought  him.  through  a  darksom  narrow  strayt, 
To  a  broad  gate  all  built  of  beaten  gold. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
"  Indeed,"  then  said  the  prince,  "  the  evill  donne 
Dyes  not,  when  breath  the  body  first  doth  leave  ; 
But  from  the  grandsyre  to  the  nephewes  sonne 
And  all  bis  seede  the  curse  doth  often  cleave, 
Till  vengeaunce  utterly  the  guilt  bereave; 
So  streightly  God  doth  iudge.— Id.  lb.  c.  8. 
1830 


STR 


,  b.v.  c.6. 


That  notwithstanding  all  the  subtill  bait. 
With  which  those  Amazons  his  love  stil' 
To  his  owne  loue  his  loialtie  he  saved. 

Spenser.  Faerie  ( 

Since  the  late  cold  weather,  there  is  complicated  with  it  a 
more  asthmatical  straitness  of  respiration  than  heretofore. 
WottoniunG  Re£iqui<£,  p.  467. 
ttake 


And  there  a 

That  soon  the  noise  thereof  through  all  the  ocean  rung. 
When  Portsey,  weighing  well  the  ill  to  her  might  grow, 
In  that  their  mighty  stirs  might  be  her  overthrow, 
She  strongly  streightneth — in  the  entrance  to  her  bay. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  1 
The  dreadful  bellowing  of  whose  slrait-brae'd  drums. 
To  the  French  ,  adfUl  doom ; 

And  them  with  such  stupidity  benumbs, 
As  though  the  earth  had  groaned  from  ' 


Id.  The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

hat  philosopher  hee  was,  that  would  have 

*  i  be  baptised, 


I  kn 

thrice  abroad 
maried  and  buried, 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  G29, 
The  Jewish   divorce  being  upon  unwarrantabh 
made  their  liberality  so  much 
was  more  unjust :  for  the  divol 
the- lawful  wife  of  that  untight 
her;  the  Romish  doctrine  makes  tbi  ii 
much  more  injurious,  as  the  cause  of  separation  more  just. 
Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  4.  Case  3. 

Than  sailors  homeward  bent,  who  cut  their  way 
Through  Helle's  stormy  ifroifj,  and  oyster-breeding  sea. 


their  divorce 

roman  was  still  \i\  ri-.d.t 

: 


Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgia 
who  believes  in  gross, 

eightsr  yet 


Th'  unletter'd  Chri 

Plods  on  to  Heaven  ;  and  ne'er 

For  the  slreigbt  ante  would  be  i 

Were  none  admitted  there  but  men  of  wit. 

Id.  Religio  Laid. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  straitness  of  his  condition,  or 
cantness  of  outv.ard  thines.  he  hath  a  title  to  goods  infi- 
itely  more  precious  and  more  consider! 


Barrow,  vol.  i.  Be 
t  objects  of  compas; 


na,-c 


p.  374. 


Walerland.   Works,  vol. 
But  to  make  your»r>oif  circumstances  \et  itraiter,  for  the 
sake  of  idle  gratifications,  and  distress  yourselves  in  neces- 
saries, only  to  indulge  in  trifles  and  vanities,  delicate  food, 
shewish  dress,  ensnaring  diversions,  is  every  way  wrong. 

Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  11. 
To  grudge  those  who  belong  to  us  the  expence  of  a  proper 
education,  or  what  is  requJG    b    bl  die        pe  of  them  de- 
cently in  the  world  ;  to  deny  them  the  means  of  appearing 
suitably  to  their  rank,  and  keep  them  in  straits,  while  we 
have  superfluities  ourselves,  is  very  cruel,  and  equally  per- 
nicious.—Id.  Ser.  5. 
As  woodbine  weds  the  plant  within  her  reach, 
Rough  elm.  or  smooth-graind  ash,  or  glossy  beech, 
In  spiral  rings  ascends  the  trunk,  and  lays 
Her  golden  tassels  on  the  leafy  sprays, 
But  does  a  mischief  while  she  lends  a  grace, 
Strait'ning  its  growth  by  such  a  strict  embrace. 

Cowper.  Retirement. 

STRAMI'NEOUS.     Lat.  Straiaineus,  stramen, 
straw. 

Strawy,  chaffy,  stalky. 

Their  wits  indeed  serve  them  to  that  sole  purpose,  to 
make  sport,  to  break  a  scurrile  Jest,  which  is  the  froth  of 
wit,  as  'fully  holds,  and  for  this  they  are  often  applauded: 
in  all  other  discourse,  dry',  barren,  slramincow,  dull  and 
heavie. — Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  y.  149. 
The  flowers  are  stramineous  and  seem  to  be  of  an  herba- 
Dampicr.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  Plants  in  Brasil,  b)c. 

STRAND,  v.  >      A.  S.  Strand.      The  bank  of 

Strand,  n.       )  the  sea,  or  of  a  river ;  whence 

the  bank-side  of  the  river  Thames  in  London, 

vulgarly  so  called,  (Somoer.)    Dut.  Ger.  and  Sw. 

Strand.      To  strand, — 

To  come  upon,  force  or  drive  upon  a  bank,  a 
shelf  or  shallow. 
But  of  his  craft  to  recken  wel  his  tides. 
His  stremes  and  his  slrandes  him  besides. 
His  berberwe.  his  mone,  and  his  lodemanage, 
Ther  was  non  swiche.  from  Hull  unto  Cartage. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  408..' 

And  let  the  dreadfull  queene 

Of  darknes  deepe  come  from  the  Stygian  strands, 
And  grisly  ghosts,  to  heare  this  dolefull 


STR 

They  drew  them  through  the  spacious  shore,  one  by  ano- 
ther still  ; 
Till  all  ihe  bosotlle  of  the  HUM,  their  sable  bulks  did  (ill. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Kind,  b.  xiv. 
As  those  who  live  by  shores  with  joy  behold 

Some  wealthy  vessel  split  or  stranded  nigh, 
And  f'om  the  rocks  1  e  i  p  down  tor  shipwreck'd  gold, 
And  seek  the  tempests  which  the  others  fly. 

Drijden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
The  scaly  nations  of  the  sea  profound, 

ases  are  driven  aground  : 

jver  seen  before 

e  stranded  on  the  shore. 

Id.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  hi. 

,  spent  and  weary'd  on  the  sinking;  sand, 

Addison.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  ii. 


STR 


likes 

And  mighty  pho 

In  shallow  streai 


I  shriek'd  aloud. 


.'■ 
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fine  street,  the  Strand,  was  an 
nd  there  a  great  man's  house, 
de. — Pennant.  London. 

:ed  that  neither  she,  nor  any 

on  the  coast,  as  had  been  repot 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii. 


STRANGE,  adj. 
Strange,  v. 
Stra'ngely. 
Stra'ngeness. 
Stua'nger,  n. 
Stra'nger,  v. 


1  bynt'the  ssohte  1 


Fr.  Estranyer ;  It.  Strani- 
ctrc,  stranare  ,■  Sp.  Estranar, 
from  the  Lttt.  Extraneus. 
See  To  Estrange. 

An  ontlander,  a  foreigner, 
an  alien. 

Foreign,  alien;  not  familiar;  not  well  known, 
or  acquainted  with ;  having  no  affinity  or  con- 
sanguinity ;  unrelated,  irrelative  ;  disunited  ;  not 
approaching  or  approximating  to,  distant,  remote ; 
uncommon,  unwont,  unusual ;  singular,  extra- 
ordinary. 
Wat  by  toknede  thys,  that 
Eote  that  hii  and  al  that  lo 

Thoru  folc  of  strange  lond, 

Vor  hiisoffrede  her  kyng  so  vyllyche  y  morthred  bef 

if.  Gloucester,  p.  288. 
Tho  thys  strangemen  hurde  thys,  ynou  of  folc  hii  nome, 
Of  men  and  of  wymmen  ek,  and  to  thys  lond  come. 

Id.  p.  254. 
In  Ingland  neuer  before  was  kyng  lufed  so  wele, 
Ne  of  the  folk  strange  non  hon'ourd  so  mykelle. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  36. 
Therfore  now  ghe  ben  not  gestis  Sr  slraungeris  but  ghe  ben 
citeseyns  of  seyntis.  and  houshoold  nieynce  of  God  aboue 
bildid  on  the  foundement  of  apostlis  and  profetis  upon 
that  highest  corner  stoon  Crist  Jesus,  in  whom  ech  bildyng 
maad  wexith  into  an  hooli  temple  in  the  Lord. 

WicliJ.  Effesies,  c.  2. 
Nowe  therefore  ye  are  no  more  straungers  and  foreners; 
but  citesins  with  the  saynctcs,  and  of  the  houshold  of  God  ; 
and  are  bjit  vpon  the  foundacion  of  the  Apostles  and 
Prophetes,  Jesus  Chryste  beynge  the  heade  corner  stone,  in 
■whome  euery  bilding  coupled  together,  groweth  vnto  an 
bolye  temple  in  the  Lord.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  thries  hadde  she  been  at  Jerusaleme. 
She  hadde  passed  many  a  strange  streme. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  lo  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  465. 


declare  Cbristes  catholyk  scrypture,  agaynste  the  knowi 

catholike  doctrine  of  Christes  knowen  catholike  churche. 

Sir  T.  More.   Worhes,  p.  80 


Her  strangenes  when  I  sued  her  servant  for  to  be, 
And  what  she  said,  and  how  she  smilde.  when  that  she 
pitied  me.— Surrey.   Tile  Faitltfull  Louer,  Sec. 

And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange 

To  1 1 :i 1 1 1 ■  Ihein  in  safe  stowage  :  May  it  please  you 

To  take  them  in  protection. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  i.  8C  7. 


The  '■  1  irh  of  many  things  which  in  him  be  straunge,  I 
know  will  seeme  the  strangest,  andwordes  themselves  being 
so  auncient.  tin  knitting  nl  iticm  so  short  and  intricate,  and 
the  whole  period  and  compasse  of  speeeh  so  helmhtsom  for 
the  roundnesse,  and  so  grave  for  the  strangenesse. 

Id.  Epistle  to  Maisler  Harvey. 

Lear.  Will  you  with  those  infirmities  she  owes, 

ViilVi.-nilod  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  our  oath, 
Take  her,  orleaue  her  >.— Shakespeare.  Lear.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 


[These]  v, 
pronouncetl 

from  one,   of  whom  a  father  sa'ith,  Nee  Deu 
curavit. — Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  19. 


of  Aristotle,  which  theology 


In  straunge  hondes.— Id.   The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9312. 

The  storme  so  s/raungetie,  and  in  a  tleuouryng  maner, 
ganne  so  fast  vs  assaile,  th.it  1  supposed  tile  date  of  my 
death,  should  haue  made  there  his  ginning. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 
And  Seint  Gregory  savth,  that  precious  drilling  is  culpable 
for  the  dei  the  of  it.  anil  f,,r  his  sn.ii,  ■■    , 

nesse  and    disguising,  ami    f„r   the     niteo,  or  for  the 

—Id.  The  Persona  Tale. 


For  the  freshnesse  of  hir  heauenly  cheres, 
So  agreable  was  vnto  the  straungeres, 
At  hir  entree,  that  in  especial, 
Hem  thought  it  like  a  thing  celestial. 

Id.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 
Somtyme  cacleth  as  an  henne, 
Somtyme  speketh  as  don  the  men, 
And  right  so  as  hir  iargon  strangeth, 
In  sondry  wise  her  forme  chaungeth.— Gotoer.  Con.  A.ii.v. 
For  anone  after  he  was  chaunged, 
And  from  his  owne  kinde  slraunqed, 
A  lapwynke  made  he  was.— Id.  lb. 


But  by  slrauvg-rs,  that  is  to  wit,  by  heretickes,  whiche 
nee  straungers  from  the  housholde  of  Christes  catholike 
smirch,  and,  whiche  doc  slraungely  rehearse  and  strangely 


Old  Egeus  only  could  revive  his  son, 

Who  various  changes  of  the  world  had  known, 

And  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  fate, 

Still  altering,  never  in  a  steady  state; 

Good  after  ill,  and  after  pain  delight; 

Alternate  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night. 

Dryden.  Palamon  ,y  Arcite,  b.  iii. 

There  were  sundry  of  the  rites  of  that  [the  Jewish]  church, 
instituted  on  purpose  to  divide  and  separate  the  Jews  from 
the  Gentiles,  to  create  a  distance  and  manual  strangeness 
between  them  ;  that  thereby  the  Jews  might  be  preserved 
and  secured  from  mingling  with  the  Gentile  idolatries. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 


believe  our  countryman  Sir  James  Lancas 

as  an  eye-v.  ilness,  for  wbieh  reason,  and  for  the  sh-am/enes, 

of  the  tiling,  I  shall  add  the  story  in  his  own  words. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  60, 

That  part  that  fronts  the  gate,  has  a  pretty  neat  room, 

which  seems  to  he  designed  for  the  reception  efatranyers. 

Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1688. 


lui  l'„r  to  ; 
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is  an  hounde  that  goth  to  folde 
lath  there  take  what  he  wolde, 
louth  vpon  the  gras  he  wipeth, 
u  with  feigned  chere  livm  slipeth, 
what  as  euer  of  shepe  he  strangle, 

it  dede — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
First   he  [Tyndall]   was  with  a  halter  strangled  by  the 
hangman,  and  afterward  consumed  with  tier. 

Fox.   Life  of  Tyndall,  p.  10. 

Then  troublest  thou  me  wyth  dreames,  &  makest  me  so 

afrayed  thorow  visions,  tint  niv  smile  nvslieth  rather  lo  be 

strangled,  and  my  bones  to  be  deed—  Bible,  1551.  Job,  c.  7. 

thebasenesse  of  thy  feare, 

e  strangle  thy  propriety. 

Shakespeare.   Twelfth  Night,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

But  you  shall  findo  the  band  that  seemes  to  tye  their 

emiship   together,    will    bee   Ihe   terv   ii, angler  of 

rity.—  Id.     '    " 


Thai  , 


amity. — Id.  Anthony  £  Cleopatra,  Act  i 
Sideritis  hath  a  peculiar  venue 

squinsies  or  strangles.— Holland 
Castoreum  taken  inwardly  in  1 

to  helpe  forward  womens  purgatii 


ising  of  the  mother  the 
My  soul  chooseth  strangling  and  death  rather  t 


i  of  their 


If  this  be  the  way  to  reconcile  us  to  their  communion, 
have  we  not  great  reason  to  be  fond  of  returning  into  the 
bosom  of  such  a  church  which  niav  slra>'Q/'e  us  as  soon  as  it 
gets  us  within  her  arms  l—Stillingfieel,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 
'Tis  Providence  alone  secures 
In  ev'ry  change  both  mine  and  yourB : 
Safety  consists  not  in  escape 
From  dangers  in  a  frightful  shape  ; 
An  earthquake  may  be  bid  to  spare 
The  man  that's  strangled  by  a  hare.— Cou-per.  A  Fable. 

STRAP,  v.     ~\       A.  S.  Stropp  ;  Dut.  and  Ger. 

Strap,  n.  V  Strop  ,•  Sw.  Stroppar.     The  It. 

Stra'pple,  v.  J  Strdppa  is  a  twigg,  a  with,  to 

j  binde  vines  or   hops  with.     Stroppure, — to  bind 

land  MX Sr  ".Sl£  ftfifc    witb  ™*  "  «*»  <  Fl°"°)  •  -"ence  ^enfly 
-      strapple,  in  Chapman. 

Our  northern  lexicographers  explain  the  northern 
words  to  denote — a  thong,  band  ;  a  rope  ;  a  rope 
with  a  noose ;  but  agree  that,  with  the  Italian, 
they  come  from  the  Lat.  Stroppus,  or  strophium  ,• 
Gr.  Srpoiptor,  a  wreath  or  garland,  from  orpeoVeit', 
vertere,  torquere. 

Our  word  strap  seems  to  be  allied  to  strip  or 


;  the  golden 


The  dream  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  concern: 
city  and  country  of  El  Dorado,  may  satisfy 
wise  men  are  not  always  exempt  from  such  strange  delu- 
sions.— Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

Such  was  the  priest,  so  strangely  wise  ! 
He  could  not  bow — how  should  he  rise  1 
Learned  he  was,  and  deeply  read  ; 
—But  what  of  that  ■— not  duly  bred. 

Lloyd.  A  Familiar  Epistle  to  J.  B.  Esq. 


thing  proposed  to  their  belief,  yet  there  is  one  case,  wherein 
the  atraugSMU  of  the  facts  lessens  not  the  assent  to  a  fair 
testimony  given  of  it. —  Warburton,  vol.  x.  Disc.  29. 

Fearing  to  run,  in  thick  weather,  into  a  place  to  which  we 
were  all  strangers,  and  seeing  some  breakers  and  broken 
ground  a-head,  I  tacked  in  twenty-five  fathom  water. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  3. 
'Tis  good  the  fainting  soul  to  cheer, 
To  see  the  famish'd  strunger  fed ; 
To  milk  for  him  the  mother-deer, 
To  smooth  for  him  the  furry  bed.— Crabbe.  Woman. 

STRA'NGLE,  v.  \  Fr.Estrangler ,•  It. Stran- 
Stra'ngles,  n.  \  golare ;  Lat.  Strangulate ; 
Stra'ngler.  V  Gr.    ~2Tpayyo\o-*w,      from 

Strangling,  n.      I  crrpayyos,  tortus,  perversus  ; 
Strangula'tion.  J  twisted,  turned  or  bent  out 
of  its  course.     To  strangle,  is, — 

To  press,  or  compress,  or  suppress ;   to  press 
(sc.)  the  throat,  so  as  to  stop  the  breath,  the  life  ; 
to  put  to  death  by  compression  of  the  tiiroat ;  to 
suppress,  so  as  to  stop  or  stay  from  coming  into 
life  or  existence. 
I  praye  Cod  if  it  wer  so  I  strangle  of  this  brede. 
S-  putt  it  a  mm:    He  it,  his  mouth  with  that  ilk  worde, 
Bifor  the  kyng  &  tham  alle  he  strangled  at  the  horde. 


stripe  of  any  material,  of  leather,  linen,  &c. 
used  to  bind,  to  fold  round,  to  fasten,  or  hold 
together. 

These  cloathes  are  good  enough  to  drinke  in,  and  so  bee 
these  boots  too  :  and  they  he  not,  let  them  hang  themselues 
in  their  owne  straps. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Hermes,  (to  shew  how 

He  did  those  deedes)  did  forthwith  cut  and  bow 
Strong  osiers  in  soft  fotds ;  and  strappl'd  strait 
One  of  his  hugest  oxen. 

Chapman.  Homer.  A  Hymnc  to  Hermes. 
Ii-'  comes  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
With  spatter'd  boots,  slrapp',1  wai  t,  ami  frozen  locks; 
News  from  all  nations  lumb'ring  at  his  back. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 


STR APPA'DO,  v.  \    Fr.Estrapade;  It.  Strap- 
Strappa'do,  n.  jpata,   a  pull  ;     strappato, 

pulled  ;  past  part,  of  slrappare,  to  pull,  to  pluck. 
Applied  to — 

A  military  punishment,  by  which  dislocation  of 
joints  was  effected. 
Zab.  He  transcends 
All  precedents,  believe  it,  a  flesh'd  ruffian, 
That  hath  so  often  taken  the  strappado, 
That  'tis  to  him  but  as  a  lofty  trick 
Is  to  a  tumbler. 

Beaum.  Sr  Fletch.  Custom  of  the  Country,  Activ.sc.l. 

Answ.  They  had  neither  bin  hal'd  into  your  Gehenna  at 

Lambeth,  nor  strappado'd  with  an  oath  ex  officio  by  your 

Milton.  Animad.  upon  the  Remonstrants'  Defence. 

STRA'TAGEM.  >      Fr.  Stratagime ;  It.  Stra- 

Stratage'mical.   f  tagemma ;   Sp.  Estratagcma ; 

Lat.  Stratagema  ,•   Gr.  SToaTo/yi^a,  from  aTpcvrny* 

zw,  to  lead  an  army ;  {arparos,— ayuv.) 


STR 

Something  done  in  leading  or  commanding  an 
army,  in  war,  (sc.)  to  ensure  an  advantage  by 
deceiving  the  enemy  :   hence,  generally, — 

A  delusion,  a  deception,  a  trick,  an  artifice ;  an 
artful  plan  or  contrivance,  skilful  manceuvre, 
effectual  movement. 

P.-illadius,  by  some  experience,  but  especially  by  reading 
histories,  \\n>  anjVuunKil  v.itli  tlratagema. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

I  should  eitber  cast  downe  mine  armoure,  and  hide  my 
selfe  like  a  recreant,  or  els  (of  a  malicious  stubburness) 
s  with  some  stratagem  for  to  execute 


STR 


nuious  reuenge  vpon  i 


•  adversaries. 

Gascoigne. 
TV  enemy  thought 

Something  would  by  the  Israelites  be  wrougli 


Drayton.  David  Sr  Goliah. 

Nor.  What  newes  Lord  Bardolfe  ?  eu'ry  minute  now 
Should  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem. 

Shakespeare.  2  PI.  Hen.  IF.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

But  now  the  f.im'd  Sicilian  pirates,  skill'd 


slratagemical  epistli 


Rowe.  Lucan.  Pharsaha,  b.  iv. 

entirely  his  affections,  sent  him  this 

Tripos— assigned  to  him  by  Dr.  Barret. 

his  [the  Spectator]  making  them  and 
ntiy  the  subject  of  *  '    ' 
o  draw  their  atter 


oral  and  div 

STRA'T 

Stratipi. 


bed,  a  layer. 

To  lay,  or  cause  to  lie 
Some  sages  say,  that,  when 
For  ever  lashes  the  resound 
Drill'd  through  the  sandy  si 
The  waters  with  the  sandy 


i       A  word  used  in  eiiymistry, 
"geology:    from    Stratum,    a 


every  way, 

Thomson.  Autum 


Steel  is  made  from  I 


STRAW. 
Strew,  or 
Strow,  v. 


Stra'wf.n. 
Stra'wy. 


'  purest  and  softest  iron,  by  keeping 

[  coal-dust  ;unl  wood-ashes,  &C. 

Hill.   Mat.    Med. 


Straw,  strew,  fttrow,  are  the 
same  words  (and  stray  also). 
Skinner  could  see  that  strew 
and  strow  had  come  to  us 
from  the  Goth,  and  A.  S., 
'"but  the  first  (straiv)  he  de- 
rives from  the  Lat.  Stramen. 
Junius  says, — "  As  stromal 
from  steniere.  so  straw  from 
streaw-iari"  Dut.  Stroy,  stroo ; 
)o;  A.  S.  Stre,  streaw ;  Streaw- 


Stre'wings,  ? 

Stro'wings,  i 

Strew- mf.nt. 

Straw-berry 
Ger.Stroo;  Sw.Stn 
berian. 

To  straw,— from  the  Goth.  Strawan ;  A.  S. 
Streawian,  stregian  ;  Ger.  Streuen;  Dut.  Stroyen, 
stro;  sternere,  dispergere, — 

To  scatter,  to  disperse,  to  spread ;  to  scatter 
seed.  We  now  usually  write  the  v.  strew  or  strow, 
and  the  n.  straw. 

Straw-berry, — quia  prope  humum  crescit,  i.e. 
instar  straminin  huuii  insfernitur;  more  probably 
from  the  strayina,  sprt-adinpr,  nature  of  its  growth. 

And  fulle  myche  peple  spredden  her  clothis  in  the  wey, 

other  kittiden  braunchis  of  trees  and  alrewiden  in  the  wcye. 

Wictif.  Matthew,  c.  21. 

And  many  of  j"*  people  spred  their  garmetes  in  ye  way. 
Other  cut  doune  branches  from  the  trees,  &  slrawed  the  in 

the  wayc  —Bible,   1551.   lb. 


And  i 


yet  1 


,  they  : 


!  save,  and  then  nc  £an  to  sike.— Go wer.  Con. . 


Though  a  man  1 
wiste  not  the  valu 
neither  the  better 


it  serued, 


rofa 


Tyndall.    Wurncs,  p.  ?.. 

And  so  thyder  he  rode  to  dyner,  and  so  alyghted  there 

and  went  into  his  ehambre,  the  whiche  was  strnwed  with 

grt-ne  herbes,  and  the  walles  sette  full  of  grene  bowes,  to 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  180. 
Then  he  whiche  had  receaued  the  one  talente  came,  and 
snvde  :  master,  I  consydered  that  thou  waste  an  harde  man, 
which  rep est  where  thou  strawedst  not,  and  was  thcrfore 
afravde.  £  wente  and  hid  thy  talente  in  the  ertli  :   bchoMe, 
thou  hast  thyne  oune.— Bible,  1551.  Mathew,  c.  25. 
A  piece  of  marble  fell  and  reft  his  breath 
As  he  (good  lad)  stood  ttrowing  Hon  res  beneath. 

Turbervile.  Of  the  cruell  Hatred  of  Sttp-moihcrs. 
Some  birdes  can  eat  the  strawie  corne, 
And  flee  the  lime  that  fowlers  set. 
J'ncertaine  Auctors.  An  old  Loiter  to  a  Yong GektieWQnuM. 

Thus,  the  first  strawberries  he  could  find,  were  ever  in  a 
clean  washt  dish,  sent  to  K<l\z.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  Hi. 

And  were  some  say,  the  ashes  of  his  body  were  afler  his 
death  strnwed  abroad  through  the  Isle  of  Salamina :  that 
seemeth  to  be  but  a  fable,  and  altogether  untrue. 

Sir  T.  North.  Plutarch,  p.  81. 


T,ikV 


i  Mi.-  i 


vapours  tnrew, 

Drayton.  The  Owl. 


Of  niunlred  men,  which  therein  st rowed  lay 

Without  remorse  or  decent  funerall. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaeene,  b.  i.  c.  I 

Via.  Merhinks  she  talks  well,  and  shews  a  great  deal  ( 
huswivery,  pray  let  me  deck  the  chambers,  shall  I? 

Nan.  Yes,  you  shall,  but  do  not  scorn  to  be  advis'd  siste: 
for  there  h'-lon-s  more  to  that,  than  you  are  aware  on;  wh 
should  you  venture  so  fondly  u;'on  the  strowings? 


Beaum.  %■  Fletch.   The  Coxcom 

ime  to  lie   and  sleep  upon  sinnv  ■'■■•!■;   \:  ehaftey-conehes, 
o  at  this  dav  we  use  to  call  our  pallets  still  by  the  name  of 
•tramenta.— Holland.  Plinic,  b.xix.  c.  1. 
One  day,  as 'they  all  three  together  went 
To  the'greene  wood  to  gather  strawberies, 
There  chaunst  to  them  a  dangerous  accident. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  10. 


,  should  be  thrown  on  her: 


Bel.  Heere's  a  few  fioures,  hut  'bout  mblnigbt  i 
The  hearbes  that  haue  on  them  cold  dew  o*  th"  nig 
Are  strewinys  fjt'it  for  crane.-. :  vpon  their  faces. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbcline,  Act  i 

For  charitable  prait 

Shavdes,  flints,  and  peeble: 

Yet  heere  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  rites, 

Her  maiden  slrrwtnrnh,  and  the  bringing  home 

Of  bell  and  buriall.  Id.  Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

With  olives  ever  green  the  ground  is  strow'd, 

And  grapes  ungathcr'd  shed  their  generous  blond. 

Dryden.  Grid.  Mrtam.  h.  viii. 
In  a  field  of  ripe  corn  blown  upon  by  the  wind,  there  will 
appear  as  it  were  waves  of  a  coh.ur  (at  least  gradually)  dif- 
fering from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  held  ;  the  wind,  by  de- 
pressing some  of  the  ears,  and  not  at  the  same  time  others, 
making  the  one  reflect  more  from  (he  lateral  and  s!r<i/cy 
parts  than  do  the  rest.—  Boyle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  673. 

First  he  bids  spread 

Dry  fern  or  litter'd  hay,  that  may  imbibe 
Th'  amending  (lamps  ;   tlon  leisurely  impose, 
And  lightly,  shaking  it  with  agile  hand 
From  the  full  fork,  the  saturated  straw. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 
Unlike,  O  much  unlike,  the  showy  shed, 
"Where  Mary,  queen  of  Heaven,  in  humbless  lay, 
Where  erst  the  infant  God  repos'd  his  head, 
And  deign'd  to  dwell  in  tenement  of  clay. 

Thompson.  The  Nativity. 


reckoned    a   piece   of 


Thomas 


Becket,  that  he  strewed'the  floor  of  hii 

or  rushes  in   the  season,    in    order  that   the  knights    and 

squiers  who  could  not  get  scats,  might  not  spoil  their  line 

clnatlies  when  thev  sat  down  on  the  lloor  to  cat  their  dinner, 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

Rut  while  in  vain  to  loose  his  bands  he  try'd, 

He  shook  the  myrtle  where  his  reins  were  ty'd ; 


Hoole.  Orlando  Furiot* 
STRAY,  v.    }       See   Estray.     Is  the  same 
Stray,  n.  I  word     as    strata,     (qv. ;     and 

Stra'yer.         f  means — 
Stra'ying,  7i.  J       To  spread,   to   disperse,    to 

1S22 


STR 

separate  ;  to  go  dispersedly,  or  separately ;  to 
roam  or  ramble,  (sc. )  from  the  common,  from  the 
right  path ;  to  wander ;  to  err  or  cause  to  err  ; 
to  mistake  the  way. 

The  stede  he  had  asaied,  fr  knew  that  he  was  gode, 

In  to  the  watere  he  straied,  &  passed  wele  that  flode. 

R.  Brttnne,  p.  219. 

Where  Benedad  for  all  his  shelde 

Him  slough,  so  that  vpon  the  felde 

His  people  goth  aboute  a  straie. 

But  God,  whiche  all  thinges  maie. 

So  doth,  that  they  no  mischiefe  haue. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  t.  vii. 

To  the  vttermost  of  your  power  hereafter  doe  you  endca- 
uour,  that  the  cletgie  and  people  being  subject  vnto  von.  if 


,  may  bee  brou 


And  to  the  ende  that  thei  should  kepe  his  bvhestes  the 
better,  he  gaue  theim  a  great  hepe  of  the  lawes,  and  cere- 
monyes  mo,  to  kepe  them  in  stravtely  for  strayenge  abrade 
in  ryot.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  157. 

Mention  bath  been  made  in  ihis  letter  of  Huhhcrdin,  an 
old  diuine  of  Oxford,  a  right  painted  Phariscy  and  a  great 
i  deface  and 

a  Marie,  p.  15S1. 


Fox.  Actes  fy  Montmu  nl 


Yet  she,  most  faithful!  ladie,  all  this  while 

Forsaken,  wofull,  solitarie  mayd, 

Far  from  all  peoples  preace,  as  in  exile, 

In  wihlernesse  and  wastfull  deserts  stray  d. 

To  seeke  her  knight.— Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i. 

Strike  vp  our  drummes,  pursue  the  scatter'd  stray  ; 
Heauen,  and  not  wee,  haue  safely  fought  to  day. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  IF.  Act  iv. 


Id.  2  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.  sc.  10 
The  axel-trees  on  which  heaven's  round  doth  move, 

Shrunke  from  their  burden,  both  fall  broken  down  ; 
Those  which  to  pilots  point  out  from  above, 
Their  wayes  through  waves  to  riches  or  renownc, 
And  so  (though  fix'd)  the  slraycrs  helpers  prove. 
Night's  stately  lampes  home  in  an  azure  crowne. 

Stirling.  Doomes-day.   The  Third  Havre. 

Do  you  see  thousand  little  motes  and  atoms  wandring  up 
and  down  in  a  sun-beam  ?  It  is  God  that  so  peoples  it ;  and 
he  guides  their  innumera]  buying!. 

Bp.  Hopkins.  Expos.  fyDisc.  p  267. 

But  when  the  swarms  are  eager  of  their  play, 
And  loath  their  empty  hives,  and  idly  stray, 
Restrain  the  wanton  fugitives,  and  take 
A  timely  care  to  bring  the  truants  back. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iv. 
Philosophy,  that  does  not  dream  or  stray. 
Walks  arm  in  arm  with  Nature  all  his  way. 

Cowper.  Charity. 

We  are  assured  that  the  Divine  mercy  interests  itself  in 

the  conversion  of  every  individual  sinner,  just  as  the  owner 

of  a  large  flock  is  solicitous  for  the  recovery  of  a  single  sinm. 

Bp.Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10 

STREAK,  v.     i.e.  Stretch.     A. S.  Astrercan. 


W  le- 


kes  in  midst  of  all  her  denne  ;  and  streakes 
iut  a  ghastly  whirle-poole,  all  her  necks, 
,  (gloting  lound  her  rocke)  to  fish  she  falles. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  ] 


STREAK,  v.  -\  A. 
Stueak,  n.  Vversu 
Stre'aky.        J  with 


STREAK,  v.~\  A.  S.  Strice,  linen,  tracttix 
versus,  a  line,  a  stroke,  or  strc/tc 
a  pen  or  the  like.  ( Som- 
nor;)  Dut.  Streihe,  striick  ;  Ger.  Strich  ,•  Sn\ 
Stryiia.     (See  Bestreak.)     Generally, — 

A  line  struck,  or  formed  by  striking  ,■  a  line,  a 
stripe,  (sc. )  of  different  colour,  from  the  principal 
substance.      To  streak, — 

To  strike  or  draw,  to  mark  with,  lines  of  varices 
colours. 


No  brown,  nor  sullied  black  the  face  c 


Bnl  srn-  what  mean  those  c 
Distended  na  the  brow  of  G 
Or  serve  they  as  a  flourie  v 


Pulg-t 


Tiltun.  Paradise  Lost, 
DUrd  streaks  in  heaven, 
I  appeas'd. 


whom  bloody  slrakes  did  staim 

ind  threw  forth  sparkes  of  fyre. 

Spentcr.  Faerie  Queene,  b 


[They]  are  spotted  and  of  divers  colours,  s, 
eliow  lines  overthwart  their  wings. 

Holland.  Plinie, 


igh  volumes  rolt'd; 
Blue  was  his  breadth  of  back,  hut  streak'd  with  scaly  gold. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEncis,  b.  v. 
Now  Morn  with  rosy  light  had  streak'd  the  slcyr 
Up  rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose  Emily. 

Id.  Salomon  £  Arcitc,  b.  i'd. 
For  now  the  streaky  light  began  to  peep; 
And  setting  stars  admonish 'd  both  to  sleep. 

Id.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
Her  lovely  cheeks  :i  pure,  vermillion  shed 


He  reported  that  three  streaks  of  the  sheathing,  about 
eight  feet  long,  were  wanting. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

STREAM,  n.\       Dut.  Stroom;   Ger.  Strom; 

Stream,?'.         I   Svv.   Strom;      A.  S.    Stream; 

Stre'amer.        1  Dut.  Stroomen  ;     Ger.  Stroo- 

Stre'amful.      Tmen;     Sw.  Strumma  ;     A.  S. 

Stre'amlet.  Stream-ian,  to  flow. 

Stre'amy.  )  To  flow,  to  float ;  to  move 
in  a  current ;  to  issue  forth,  to  emit ;  to  pour 
forth,  a  current. 

Streamer, — that  which  streams  or  floats  as  a 
flag:,  an  ensign,  (in  the  wind.) 

His  eyen  two  for  pity  of  his  herte 
Out  stremeden  as  swift  as  Welles  twey. 

Chaucer.  Troil.  §•  Ores.  b.  iv. 


e  Canterbury  Tales, 


It  springeth  vp  as  doth  a  welle, 
Whiche  maie  no  man  of  his  sire 
But  renneth  out  on  euery  side.- 


Insteade  a?  streaming  sayles 

hee  wishes  hanges  aloft : 
Which  if  in  tempest  chaunce  to  teare 

the  barck  will  come  to  nought. 

Turbervile.  That  all  Things  haue  Release,  $c. 

It  may  so  please,  that  she  at  length  will  streame 
Some  deaw  of  grace  into  my  withered  hart, 
After  long  sorrow  and  consuming  smart. 

Spenser.  In  Honour  of  Beatttie,  Hymne  2. 


And  tin 

First,  in  the  Kentish  slreamrr  was  a  wood, 
Out  of  whose  top  an  arm  that  held  a  sword, 

\y  their  right  emblem.— Drayton.  Tin.  Lai!;,  >>)'Jy'ui court, 

Thus  like  a  ship,  despoiled  of  her  sails, 

Shov'd  by  the  winds  against  the  streamful  tide, 
This  way  the  one,  that  way  the  other  hales, 

Now  luurds  Has  shore,  and  mnv  tnu'rds  that  doth  ride. 

Id.  Legende  of  Pierce  Gaveston. 

Wide  rage  inuades  him,  and  he  prayes,  that  soone  the 

"Would  light  his  furie  ;  boasting  then,  our  streamers  shall 

And  all  our  nauall  ornaments,   fall  by  his  conquering 


'Tis  like  the  murmuring  of  a  stream,  which  not  virjing 
n  the  fall,  causes  at  first  attention,  at  last  drowsiness. 

Dryden.  An  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesie.  , 

While  thus  she  wanton'd,  now  beneath  the  wave 

But  ill  conceal'd  ;  and  now  with  streaming  locks 

That  half  embrae'd  her  in  a  humid  veil, 

Rising  again,  the  latent  Damon  drew 

Such  maddening  draughts  of  beauty  to  the  soul, 

As  for  a  while  o'erv.li,  lni'd  his  lapiur'd  thought 

With  luxury  too  daring.  Thomson.  Sum 


Her  flag  aloft  spread  ruffling  t 


■  the  strrrroi'tts  s 


Within, 


Savage.   The  WaJiderer,  c.  1. 


Hither  the  nightly-wakeful  swain, 
That  guards  his  folds  upon  the  plain, 

Oft  turns  his  gazing  eyes. 
Yet  ma-ks  no  stars,  but  o'er  his  head 
Beholds  the  streamy  twilight  spread 
Like  distant  morning  in  the  skies.— Hughes,  The  Ecstasy. 

VOL.  II, 


Streams  never  flow  in  vain  ;  where  streams  abound, 
How  laughs  the  land  with  various  plenty  crown'd  ! 

Cowper.  A  Comparison 

These  streamers  of  Omai  were  a  mixture  of  English 
French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch,  which  weu-  all  the  Emvo,  ,m 
colour  that  he  had  seen.— Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

The  monk  gazed  hm.rr  on  the  lovely  moon, 

Then  into  the  nigtit  he  looked  forth  ; 
And  red  and  bright  the  .streamers  light 

Were  dancing  in  the  glowing  north. 
He  knew,  by  the  -.trranK  rs,  that  shot  so  bright, 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern  light. 

Scott.  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  c.  2. 

Salutary  plants  grow  luxuriantly,  with  little  labour  of  the 

plough  and  harrow,  in  ,i  ii<  h  loam,  wanned  with  a  genial 
"  "    :,  and  duly  irrigated  by  the  streamlet  in  the  valley. 
Knox.  Remarks  on  Grammar  Schools. 


STREET.  A.  S.  Street,  strel,  platca,  vicus, 
via,  a  way,  a  street: — it.  forum,  a  market  place, 
(Somner.)  Dut.  Slrale;  Ger.Strasse;  U.Strdda. 
All  from  the  Lat.  Strata,  supple  via,  via  strata 
lapidibus, —Skinner ;  and  to  the  same  effect 
Kilian  and  Wachter ;  but  such  were  not  the 
streets  of  our  northern  ancestors.  Street, — It. 
Stretto ;  Sp.  Estrccho ,-  Fr.  Straict,  is,  (as  Cot- 
grave  says,) — any  strait  narrow  place,  from  strictus, 
the  past  part.  q{  string  ere.      See  Strict. 

A  narrow  way  or  path  :  — now  usually  applied 
to  public  ways  in  towns,  passable  by  carriages. 

Barfot  and  bredles.  beggcth  thei  of  n 
And  thauh  lie  mete  with  the  meyere 


myde.-.t  the  strete 
'icrs  fiutthman,  p.  153. 
er  any  man  schal  here 


Go  out  swithe  into  the  grete  s/reti 
the  citee  :  and  bringe  yn  hidir  pore  i 
and  crokid.—  Wiciif.  Luk,  c.  11. 


And  to  the  pre-des  yl'i«- 
The  duke  hir  mette. 


■  stage  nf  hlin.-d— a.gaih  1 


Man.   I  have 

Either  at  home. 
With  supplicati 
To  accept  of  ra: 

Through  wintei 

Row  jostling  ci". 


Mi!!n».    S'lms-'U  A no>:t :,!<:;;. 


STRENGTH,  n.  ^  See  Strong.  A.  S. 
Strength,  v.  j   Strengthe  :    "  that  (says 

Strengthen,  r.  I  Tooke)  which  sirim/kh 
Stre'ngtiiener.  for  maketh  strong^  A.  S. 
Strengthening,  n.  I  Strang-ian,  valere,  pre- 
Stre'ngthless.         j  VLilcre,  tn  have  or  cause 

to  have. 

Ability  to  act  or  do,  to  bear  or  suffer ;  force, 

power,  vigour,  energy ;  firmness,  stability ;   firm 

support,  assurance  or  security  ;  assured,  or  secure 

foundation. 

Strengths,  —  strong   or   fortified    places ;    for- 

The  verb  to  Strength,  is  not  uncommon  in  old 
writers.  We  write  to  strengthen;  i.e.  to  join, 
add,  or  give  strength. 


Ilii  l,\gonr,e  her  heye  fion.es  strength!!  vnste  ahoute, 
Her  cables  and  storys,  that  hii  mygte  be  vune  in  doute. 
Id.  p. 181 


To  bete  adon  slrengthes. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  51. 
Conscience  commaundede  tho  alle  crystyne  to  delve 

And  make  a  nuiche  mot.  that  myghte  be  a  strengthe 

To  holpe  holy  churche.  Id.  p.  385. 

He  answLi'de  and  seide,  thou  schalt  lone  thi  Lord  God  of 

alle  thin  Ik- iic  :  and  of  alle  thi  soule  and  of  alle  thy  strrnclhts. 

Wiciif.  Luk,  c.  10. 

And  he  answered  and  sayd :    Loue  the  Lord  God,  with 

al  thy  hert,  and  v,i  al  thy  soule,  and  wyth  al  thy  strenuthr. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

I  woll  thou  vnderstande  these  matters,  to  been  saied  of 

thy  self,  in  dispinuyng  of  thy  lirste  soruice,  and  in  strength- 


Chaucer.   The  : 


And  he  that  may  have  the  lordshipe  of  his  owen  herte,  is 
more  to  preise  than  he  that  by  force  or  strengthe  taketh  gret 
citees.— Id.   The  Talc  of  Mclibeus. 

Fortune,  whiche  maie  euery  threde 
To  breke  and  knitte  of  mans  spede 
Shope,  as  this  knight  rode  in  a  pase 
That  he  by  strength  taken  was.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Thus  was  she  slrenglhed  for  to  stonde.— Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

His  body  was  viii  foote  long,  and  his  armes  and  leggys 

well  lengthed  and  st re nyth'-u  alter  the  proportion  of  ye  body. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  156. 

This  kynge  caste  doune  dyuerse  castellys,  yi  before  in  the 
(vine  of  kyng  Ntephau,  were  buylded,  other  1'or  disph asurc 
of  y«  onners,  or  ellys  for  fere  they  shuhle  be  slrenglhed 
agayn  hym.— Id.  lb.  c.  236. 

And  yet  neither  that  woord  [wyllinglye]  of  it  selfe,  nor 
sit  t  itgthed  wyth  all  these  other,  can  make  but  a  bare  taurine 
<ji"  ;tr;,r'i  in  ■t«j  if  it  were  in  a  nother  matter. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  860. 

Our  holye  mother  the  churche  thorowout  all  the  world 
seattered  fane  and  long,  in  her  true  head  Christ  Jesus 
taught,  hath  learned  not  to  feare  the  cotumclies  of  the  crosse, 
nor  jet  of  deathe,  but  more  and  more  is  shee  slrenglhed,  not 
in  resisting  but  in  sufleryng, —  Id.  lb.  p.  756. 


Vet  must  I  not  part  so  with  mine  own  strengths, 
lint  borrow,  from  my  modesty,  boldness,  to 
Enquire  by  whose  authority  you  sit 

My  judges. — Mn:.st>tgev.    The  Renegado,  Act  iv.  EC.  2. 

These  bowmen  drew  a  great  strength  and  had  strong 
bowes,  whieh  sent  the  arrows  from  them  with  a  wonderfull 
force. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  477. 

We  have  by  tht-e  fax  more  than  thine  own  worth, 
That  doth  encourage,  strehgtheu,  and  relieve 
Our  hopes  in  the  succession  of  thy  blood, 
That  like  to  thee,  they  likewise  will  be  good. 

Daniel.  A  Panegyric  to  the  King. 
Their  meditation  is  without  spiritual  advantages,  and  is 
not  the  commencement  and  ijrrxuihrrtm,  of  holy  purposes. 
Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  13. 
Bat.  Heavens  cold  and  ling'ring  spirit  to  punish  sin, 
And  humane  blood  so  fiery  to  commit  it, 
One  so  outgoes  the  other,  it  will  never 


i  tit  obedience. 


V\  iih  1;h  full  swing  given,  where  it  brooks  no  bound, 
Complaints  of  it  are  vain  ;  and  all  that  rests 
To  be  our  refuge  (since  our  powers  are  strengthless) 
Is  to  conform  our  wills  to  suffer  freely. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.   The  Bloody  Brother,  Act  iii.  sc.  ] 

. He  his  rigid  shoulder  strooke, 

Where  twixt  his  necke  and  breast,  the  ioynt,  his  natiu 

The  wound  was  wondrous  full  of  death,  his  string  in  sun 


Th.?  sire  of  iio.is.  confirming  Thetis'  prayer, 

The  Grecian  ardo-u  'piem-hM  in  deep  despair; 

JJut  lifts  to  -jlnry  Tioy's  prevailing  bands 

Shells  all  their  hearts,  and  -strengthens  all  their  hands. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xv. 

Garlic  is  of  great  vertue  in  all  colics,  a  great  strengthens 
of  the  stomach  upon  demvs  of  appetite  or  indigestion,  and 
"  "  "eve  is  (if  at  least  there  be  any  suchi  n  specific  rcm.-ny 
of  the  gout.— Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Health  $  Long  Life. 

They  make  of  the  poisonous  juice  of  the-  same  root  a  not 
unpleasant  nor  stn'ng/h/r.-.s  diitsk,  which  divers,  even  of  the 
English,  compare  with  our  beer. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  -186, 


lished  one  immortal  volume  ; 
indeed,  but  very  becoming  a  man  conscious  of  his  own  inte- 
grity aud  strength,— Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  Frefr 


.,.:.-,  ■      .    ■"...  .i    :  :•. 

i  to  gunwale,  to  which  they  were  securely  lashed  on  ea< 
as  a  strengthening  to  the  boat. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  1 


STRE'NUOUS.  >     it.  Sfkuwt  Sp.Estrenuo; 

Strenuously.  )  Lat.  Strenuus ;  Gr.  ZTpijirns, 
foriis,  t  Vossius.) 

Boldly,  perseveringly,  active  ;  zealously  urgent, 
or  laborious  ;  earnest,  ardent,  energetic,  vigi 


Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b,  xvii. 

But  what  more  oft  in  nations  grown  corrupt, 
And  their  vices  brought  to  servitude. 
Than  to  love  bondage  more  then  liberty, 
Bondage  with  ease  ttitn  strenuous  liberty. 


Mile. 


i  Agonistes. 


For  though  there  be  many  found  that  can  use  both,  yet 
will  there  divers  remain  that  can  strenuously  make  use  of 
neither. — Brown.   Vulgar  Eirours,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

No  sooner  had  he  ended,  than  they  expressed  their  ap- 
p.obition,  according  to  n.ival  custom,  by  three  strenuous 
cheers — Anson.   Voyages,  b.  iii.  c.  S. 

I  know  how  much  it 


;.;^;; 


l!\:U 


U'orU,   vol. 


p.  227. 


nmonly  sat .1,   :■.      ■  mi   . 


as  a  circumsta 


lence.  embracing  all  i 


strf>i)utiu<ih)  insisted. 
'Inch  the  ethic  of  all  religions  falls 
hat  rhe  preuept  of  universal  benevo- 
.nkind.  without  distinction  of  party, 
erbeen  heard  of  till  it  was  inculcated 
by  our  Saviour.— Bp.  Hoisleg,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

STRE'PENT.  ^    SeeOBSTREFF.Rous.    Fr.S/.re- 
Stuk'peroi's.       Spite;   It.  Strepitoso  ;   from  the 
Lat.  Stirprre,  to  make  a  noise. 
Noisy,  clamorous. 


Vulgar  Errours, 


Peace  to  the  si  repent  horn  ! 

Let  no  harsh  ci.-soiiance  <:i>mi  j  the  morn, 
No  sounds  inelegant  and  rude 
Her  sacred  solitudes  profane  ! 
Unless  her  candour  not  exclude 
The  lowly  shepherd's  votive  strain. 

Shenslone.  Ode  on  Rural  Elegance. 

STRESS,  n.  )  See  Distress.  Fr.  Destresse, 
Strr'ssed.  $  is  a  strait,  narrow,  pineh.  hard 
terms,  (Cotgrave. )  In  the  example  from  Spenser, 
stressed,  stress,  are  manifestly  equivalent  to  dis- 
tressed, distress;  and  in  the* other  examples  the 
application  is  to — 

Pressure,  or  constraint ;  the  point  of  pressure  ; 
weight  of  pressure ;  constrainiug  force. 

Constantyn  he  reymed".  &  did  vnto  stresse, 

&  wan  the  loud  ilk  dele.— R.  Brunne,  p.  29. 


i  fer  mad  i 


-Id.  p.  321. 


IVcanse  they  shootc  with  a  softe  louse,  and  stresses  not  a 
shaftc  much  in  the  breste,  where  the  weight  of  the  bowe 
lyeth.      ' 


Toxophitus,  b.  ii. 


The  sing]  ■  fewyned  cordea  may  no  sncri  strexse  indnre, 

As  cables  brayded  thre-fould  may,  together  wrethed  sure 
Surrey.  Ecclesiastes,  C.  4 

"Who,  stird  with  pUty  of  the  stressed  plight 

Of  lliis  sad  real  me,  cut  into  sundry  shayres 

Bu'  sue))  as  rlavmil  themselves  1'rntes  right  full  hayres, 

G.-itlK.-red  the  princes  of  the  people  loose 

To  taken  counsell  of  their  common  cares. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  n.  c.  10 

Witri  tVs  sari  hersall  nf  his  heavy  stresse 


Which  p 
conft-ss    Eu 

nvke  :il vai 


■     nnon.  endeavouring  to 
-Cudwnrth.  Intel  vctual  System,  p.317 . 


■■  judge  very  rightly  in  the  general,  that  a  stress  ought 
be  laid  upon  uncertainties,  upon  things  precarious 
njectural.  which  cannot  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 

U'atertand.    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  3.  Introd. 

hort,  so  much  stress  should  never  be  laid  on  faith,  or 

Gilpin.  Hints  for  Sermons,  vol.  i. 


STTt 

STRETCH 

Stretch,  n. 

Stre'tchf.r. 

Stre'tching 
extendere,  protendere,  porrigere, — 

To  reach,  to  pull  out,  to  extend  ;  to  pull  out  in 
length,  to  lengthen,  to  strain,  to  exert. 

TVhanne  I  was  with  you  ech  day  in  the  temple  ye  streighten 
notouthondis  into  me.  hut  this  is  youre  our  and  the  power 
of  derkuessis.—  Il'iciif.  Lul:,  c.  22. 


r  of  darcknes.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Wielif.  Romaynes,  e.  10. 
And  agaynste  Israel  he  sayeth;   all  daye  longe  haue  I 
stretched  forthe  my  handes  vnto  a  people  that  beleueth  not, 
but  speaketh  agaynste  me. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Was  : 


i  lahour.  and  ful  gret  apparailling 


fit  I 


. 


That  with  his  grene  t 

And  twenty  fadein  of  brede  the  armes  straught. 

Id.  The  Kniyhtes  Tale,  v. 

Asie.  AffYike,  Europe, 

The  whiche  vnder  the  heuen  cope 

Begripeth  all  this  earth  rntinde, 

As  ferre  as  slrclchelh  any  grounde.— Gower.  Con.  A.  I 

And  hundred  hugie  great  temples  he  built 
In  his  farre  stretching  realmes  to  Jupiter. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis, 
With  feeble  hands  then  stretched  forth  on  hye, 
As  heven  accusing  guilty  of  her  death. 
And  with  dry  drops  congealed  in  her  eye. 
In  these  sad  wordes  she  spent  her  nt 

S/'cnser.  Faerie  G    :'C»e,  b.  ii 

tVnuld  he  were  the  master 

But  of  the  spirit,  to  meet  him  in  the  field. 

He  soon  should  find  tl;  it  cur  imnum  il  s.undrons. 


Seve 


they  be  but  tales  that  goe  of  them,"  (Holland, 
Pli'nie,  b.  xi.  c.39.) 

The  hoarse  night-raven,  trump  of  dolefull  drere; 

The  lether  winged  batt,  u 

The  rueful!  strich,  still  waiting  on  the  here. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 


TRICT,  adj.  ~\       Ft.  Estroict;      It.  Strih 

TRl'cTLY.  I    Sp.  Eslrccho ;      Lat.  Strii-t 

tri'ctxess.       (past    part,    of    stringere, 
tri'cture.       )   strain. 


Sir. 


Strained  or  brought  close  or  tight  together  j 
tightened,  closed  ;  confined,  contracted,  narrowed; 
confined  to  rules  or  laws ;  carefully  regular,  accu- 
rate, exact,  rigorous  or  rigid. 

Stricture,  (met.)— careful  or  accurate  remark, 
critical  remarks  or  observations;  marks  or  signs. 
Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state. 


Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Meas 


Lieu.  Wf  : 
I  mav  not  suffer  von  to  viii 
The  kuii;  hath  stiicllyc 


ic  :  by  your  patience, 
-  contrary. 


Id.    llu 

.or,  vol.  n 
The  interests  of  men  are  a  Violent  rind  preternatural' 


Erad.  Alas  . 

til  thee,  because  I  have  put  on 
A  maiden's  stn 

,   The  Maid's  Tiogedy,  Act  i 

i 

I 

in  Vienna. 

■i  e,  Act  i.  s:  ■ 

The  God  of  nature  implanted  in  their  vej 


n.  SrFIetcti.  The  Prophetess,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
Thus  shew'd  his  -words  doubt,  vet  his  hopes  enstiia 
His  strength,  the  stretcher  of  Vlysses  string. 
And  his  steeles  piercer. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odys:cij,  b.xx. 
And  shal  breake  Into  Judah,  and  shr.1  ouerflowe  and  passe 
through,  and  shall  come  vp  to  the  necke,  and  the  sh  etching 
out  of  his  Kings  shall  fil  y«  breadth  of  thy  lande. 

Bible,  15S3.  Isaiah,  viii.  S. 
Our  host  expell'd,  what  farther  force  can  stay 
The  victor  troops  from  universal  sway? 
Then  will  they  stretch  their  power  athwart  the  land; 
And  either  side  from  sea  to  sea  command. 

Bryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  viii. 
Now  one  and  all.  they  tug  amain  ;  they  row 
At  the  full  stretch,  and  shake  the  brazen  prow. 
The  sea  heneath  them  sinks:  their  labouring  sides 
Are  swell'd,  and  sweat  runs  guttering  down  in  tides. 

Id.  lb.  b.  v. 
This  fiery  speech  inflames  his  fearful  friends. 
They  tug  at  every  oar,  and  every  stretcher  bends. — Id.  lb. 

His  slanting  ray 

Slides  ineffectual  down  the  snowy  Tale, 
And,  tinging  all  with  his  own  rosy  hue, 
From  ev'ry  herb  and  ev'ry  spiry  blade 
Stretches  a  length  of  shadow  o'er  the  field. 

Coicper.  Task,  b.  v. 

STREW.      See  Sti;aw. 

STRI'ATE.  ^  Lat.  Striatus, from  rime, lines, 
Stri'ated.  V  furrows  or  channels  ;  Ft.  Strie. 
Stri'atcre.  J  Chamfered,  channelled,  made 
full  of  gutters  or  holes,  (Cotgtave.) 
Some  in  this  present  age,  pretei  dine  to  assert  a  God.  do 
discard  all  menl  I  and  final  carnality,  from 


Vitl'jor  Errours,  b.  ii.  ( 


STRICH.     Lat.  Slrix;    Gr.  2tPi->$.     "As.for 

theiH-favouredsmri7i/i('»'?» «,  called  Unjyes,  I  thinke 

ls:4 


Beyond  the  which 
railing  fro  the  point  I 
•a.—Holinshed.  Bis 


:  or  slriclltit'd 
i.elh  into  the 

I  chose  to  take  in,  for  the  pn- 
perbaps  did  not  ill  ID  virtMPSO, 

than  throw  by  any  that  did.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  ?48. 

If  prescience  can  determine  actions  so 
That  we  must  do.  because  hi 
Or  that.  forekimv.Ni:.  ' 


'!    .  i 

Though  some  part  of  them  [its  imperfections]  are  covered 

bis  lameness],  such  ol  them  as  cantipt  be   lonces 

judgment,  you  cannot  pardon. — Id.  Virgil'.  Jt 

ive  greatly  deceive  i 
that  God  requires  greater  strictness  of  lite  at  .n 
at  another;  muUi  less  that,  on  the  scire  if   i 

it  more  laxlj  —Gilpin,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  32. 

But  to  what  purpose  are  these  strictures  >   To  a  great  and 
good  one.      They  tend  to  show  the  expedienc;    - 
the  personal  merit  of  indh  iequenlly  the 

merit  of  the  aggregate. — Koox.  li:.,i<a  kdue.tlioa,  Concius. 

STRIDE,  v  \       A.  S.    Stndnn.    strred-an.    to 
Stride,  n.       j  spread,  (to  tread  widely. ) 
To  spread  abroad;    to  separate,  to  stretch  or 
reach  asunder  :  generally  applied  to  the  legs. 

Where  discipline  shall  be  but  deemed  v.iyne. 

Where  hlnekes  nre  iln'ii*  liy  > 

',      . 

Gascoigue.   The  fruiitt  of  II  am. 


le  were  a  niadde  man.—: Aseliam.    Tmopliilus,  b.  ii. 
The  gate  v.  is  [d  tvayt 

A  sriiniie  vil'i  and  hold, 

As  if  the  highest  Goii  deti  lie  would. 

Spenser,  luerie  Queeae,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 


STR 

They  passing  forth  kept  on  their  readie  way, 
With  easie  steps  so  soft  as  foot  could  slryde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 
At  last  liim  to  a  Title  dore  he  brought, 

That  to  the  gat hell,  which  gaped  wide, 

Was  next  adioyiiing.  i.e  them  patted  ought; 

That  did  in-  house  nf  liehesse  from  heli-mouth  divide. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
Safari  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 


:  not  for  my  stride, 


Weapons,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 


Dryden.  Virgil.  JZneis,  b.  iii. 


■:l     ■'   leal  Iv 


By  i'i..;. 

Tlinmth 


Seott,  Ode  27. 


STRI'DOUR.  )       it.  Striddre,  stridub  i    Fr. 

Stri'dui.ous.  (  Strident,  crashing,  clashing, 
creaking ;  Lat.  Stridor,  (from  the  sound — Scali- 
ger. ) 

A  shrill,  hoarse,  creaking  sound  or  noise. 
But  where  they 


But  he  that  knew  not  and  dide  worthy  fhingis  of  strakis  ; 
schal  lie  betun  with  fewe,  for  to  ech  man  to  whom  myclie  is 
gouun  :  myche  schal  he  axid  of  liim.— Wiclif.  Lull,  c.  J2. 

They  him  assayled  so  maliciously 

Wah  their  scourges  ami  sir, ,.'. ~s  bestiaH, 

They  spared  not  but  smote  incessantly. 

Imputed  to  Chaucer.  Tke  Lament,  of  Mary  Magdalen. 

The  thonder  stroke  sniit,  er  it  leyte, 

And  yet  men  sene  the  fire  and  leyte, 


Dased  am  I,  much 
Of  one  striken  with 
blind 


nd  there. 
Waal.  Tke  Louer  describing  Ins  beiny  striken,  %c. 
Then  as  the  stricken  dere  withdrawes  himself  alone, 
So  do  I  seke  some  secrete  place,  where  I  may  make  my 

Surrey.  Tke  Faitlifull  Louer  declaring  his  Paines,  £c. 

i  found, 
footing  tract?" 

The  stricken  deare  doth  chaleng  la  tie    .    ,  ding  wound.' 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qiieeue,  b.  ii.  c.  2 
And  fercely  tooke  his  trenchant  blade  in  band, 
V\  it  Ii  which  lie  stroke  so  furious  and  so  fell, 
That  nothing  seeind  the  puissaunce  couiil  withstand. 


Id. 


By  an  angell  thou  stroakest  the  Israelites  with    liaeuee 
the  Assyrians  with  the  sword. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Resurrection. 

For  though  I  have  ever  known  thee  a  coward,  and  there- 
fore durst  newt-  strike  thee,  yet  if  thou  proceedest,  I  will 


Dluuiil.  *  I'r 


A  King  fy  No  King,  Act  i 


The  church  then  is  a  dove.     Not  an  envious  partridge, 
sparrow,  &e.—Bp.  Hall.  Beauty  ij-  Unity  of  the  Church. 
luturna  from  afar  beheld  her  fly 
And  knew  tb'  ill  omen,  by  her  screaming  cry, 
And  slridour  of  her  wings.— Dryden.   Virgil.  /Ends,  b.xii. 

Strife,    see  Strive. 

STRI'GMENT.  Lat.  Strigmentum,  from  stric- 
tum,  past  part,  of  stringere. 

The  scrapings  (sc.)  of  dirt,  filth,  excrement. 
Brassavolns  and  many  other  ;— beside  the  strigments  and 

sud.nnus  adhesions  fr. ml   men's   h.'uuis,   acknowledge    that 

nothing  proceedetli  from  gold  in  the  usual  decoction  thereof. 

Brown.  Vulgur  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

STRIKE,  n.~\       Dut.    Sirghem    Ger.    Strei- 

Strike,  v.        I  chen  ,-  Sw.  Stnjka  ,•  A.  S.  A-stri- 
Stri'ker.         I  can,  credere,  percutere. 
Stki'kino,  n.   f      To  throw  one  thing  into  con- 
Stri'kingly.   I  tact  with  another ;  to  touch  or 
Stroke.  )  bring  into  contact  by  a  blow ; 

to  smite  ;  to  hit. 

To  strike  is  used,  consequentially,  from  that 
which  (the  tool,  instrument,  which)  is  used,  (sc.) 
with  a  whip  ;  to  Iash,_with  a  stamping  fool ;  to 
stamp,  to  mint,  to  forge,— with  the  hammer  of 
a  clock,  &c.  &c. 

Met — To  cause  or  produce  quick  and  lively 
sensations  or  emotions  ;  quick,  sudden  effects. 

To  strike  sail, — to  strike  it  down,  or  the  support 
of  it ;  to  lower  it ;  to  strike  a  bargain,  (met.)  to 
conclude,  to  confirm  (  feedus  ferire,  from  the  cere- 
mony observed  of  striking  a  victim.) 

Strike,  n — a  corn  strike,  with  which  the  surface 
of  the  measure  was  struck  or  scraped  level  with 
the  brim  ;  hence  applied  to  the  measure  itself. 

Tho  Corinens  was  alles  wroth,  so  grete  strokes  he  gaf, 
That  the  body  of  eche  that  he  srnot  or  the  bed  he  to  clef. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  17. 
B.  tille  him  ran,  a  stroke  on  him  he  fest, 
He  smot  him  on  the  helm,  bakward  he  bare  his  stroupe. 
R.Brunne,  p.  ISO. 


Laugh.  Some  two  hundred  bottles, 
And  twenty  strike  of  oats. 

Id.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  j 
Pom.  This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast. 


|  S  Cleopatra, 


:thef 


Cowley.  The  Lavideis,  b.  iv. 

i  and  lines  overboard,  to  try 
irt.  16S4. 

1  a  very  inconsiderable  time, 

i  Lramatic  Poesie. 
t,  deals  his  blows, 


l  the  posts  the  brazen  liinces 
Id.   I 

a  weapon 


rgil.  JLneis,  b.  il. 


Therefore  a  stroke  or  bio' 
whether  blood  be  drawn  or  n 
sitting  in  the  court,  by  dra 
' .  is  punishable  wll 
imprisonment  lor  life,  ;ai  1  tv.rl  ilure  of  goods  and  chattels, 
and  of  the  profits  of  his  lands  during  life. 

Blackstolie.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

This  gentleman  was  distinguished  by  an  ornament  of  a 

very  striking  appearand-   ii  vera  the  Loup  of  a  bird,  nearly 

he  had  thrust  into  a  h.,le.  made  in  the  gristle  that  divides 
the  nostrils.—  Cook.  Fust  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

In  this  respect  also,  the  superiority  of  the  present  age 
over  the  past  is  sit  ikiaglit  conspicuous. 

Knox.  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  70. 

1  admire, 

None  more  admires,  the  printer's  magic  skill, 

\\'       ■  '  .'J      '..   ■  .,1     ,d      ,     •     „..:;,     r  . 


STR 

To  string  is,— to  give  power,  force,  vigour, 
energy  ;  as,  to  string  the  nerves;  to  knit  closely, 
compactly  j  to  fasten  closely,  tightly  ;  to  tie. 

And  a  string, — that  which  ties  or  fastens,  binds, 
contracts ; — a  cord,  rope,  thread,  used  for  tying 
or  fastening  ;— a  file,  a  succession,  a  series,  as  of 
things  filed,  or  strung  or  fastened  together  by  or 
upon  a  string. 

To  string  is  also,— to  do  any  thing  with  or  to — 
strings;  put  them  to  any  thing;  put  them  in 
order;  put  any  thing  upon  them. 

To  have  two  strings  to  his  bow, — see  the  second 
quotation  from  Ascham. 

Of  instruments  v{  striaijis  in  accord 

Heard  I  so  play,  a  ravisming  swetnesse, 

maker  is  of  all  and  Lorde, 


Nel 


man,  for  hi 

siring. s  put 

striatic;  s  Lot 


The  Assembly  of  Fowles. 
xcepte  they  he  let  downe 


tin. 


Conv 

But  imitative  strokes'c 

Than  please  the  eye— sweet  Nature's,  ev'ry  serise. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 
STRING,  t>.  ^       Dut.Stringhe,  stringhen;  Ger. 
Slrangi   atrenqen  ,•    Sw.  Streng. 
Stri'nger.        J-  Junius   derives   from   the    Gr. 


betide  his  buv.c,  tberefnre  Gm 
or  wnrre  and  peace, — Id.  lb. 
When  such  music  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet, 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook, 
Divinely-warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stnnnxl  nnke, 
As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  tool 


f  the  Lord.— Bible.  Isa. 
ofspring  of  Latona  pure, 


Spenser.   Virgil.  Gnat. 


tiii. 


Strung  on  one  .an'.,,;,  speed  un.li itinguiah'd  leads 
Pier   through  those  spheres,  as  through  those  beads 

Whose  quick  succession  makes  it  still  one  thing. 

Sonne.  On  the  Progress  of  the  Sol 
After  a  storme  so  spreadeth  forth  the  sun 
His  raies,  and  Lindas  the  elands  in  golden  strings, 


.  falling  s 


>  glideth  downe  fron 


Beaum.  SsFlelch.  TheKnigld  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  AcH. 

Mich.  What  saves  he? 

Nor.  Say  nothing,  all  is  said  : 
His  tongue  is  now  a  stringlesse  instrument, 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Aet  ii.  sc.  1. 
Or  that  the  heat  the  gaping  ground  constrains, 
New  knits  the  surface,  and  new  strings  the  veins. 

Lryden.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b,  I. 
In  time  he  vaunts  among  his  youthful  peers, 
Strong-bon'd,  and  strung  with  nerves,  in  pride  of  years. 


Id. 


Mela 


Stri'ngless.    I  2Tpct7'vos,   tortus.      Skinner,- 
from  the  Lat.  Stringere ;— both 


Stri'nc 
overpassing  the"  A.  S.  Strang-ian,  valere, 
lere  ;  to  enable,  to  empower,  to  give  ability 
power. 

IsSS 


The  blueish  veins  their  (rem!, line  pul.-e  disclos'd 
The  stringy  nerves  lay  naked,  and  exjins'd. 

Croxatl.  Odd.  Melam.  b.  vi. 
A  long  sea  coast,  [Croatia]  indented  with  capacious  har- 
bours, coveted  with  a  itrirg  of  islands,  and  ana. at  ai     ijit 
of  I  be  Italian  shares,  dis |  used  both  the  natives  and  strangers 
to  the  practice  of  navigation. 

Gibbon.  Lectine  #  Fall,  c.  53. 
This  loss  of  teeth  is,  I  think,  by  all  who  have  written 
upon  the  subject,  imputed  to  the  tough  and  stringy  coat  of 
the  areca  nut ;  but  I  impute  it  wholly  to  the  lime. 

Caok.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

STRI'NGENT.  \       See     Constrinoe.       It. 

Stringently,     j  Stringente ;     L&t.  Stringens, 
pres.  part,  of  stringere,  to  press. 

Pressing,  compressing,  contracting. 

But  I  have  dwelt  l 
our  selves  to  what  f. 
ably  stringent  and  forcing. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

That  the  former  part  is  false  I  shall  now  demonstrate,  by 

proving  most  stringently,    that   no   matter  whatsoever   is 

capable  of  such  sense  and  perception  as  we  are  conscious  tu 

our  selves  of.— Id.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.ii.  c.  2. 


STR 

Dnt.  Stroop-< 


P,v.       \       DntStroop-en,    A.ts.Stryp- 
n.  I  an,bestryp-an,  spoliarc,  exuere; 

ling,  n.   {  to  despoil,  to  take  off. 
pet.       J       To  despoil,  to  take  or  tear 


STRIP 
Strip, 

Stri'pli 

Stri'ppet. 
or  rip  off  or  away  ;  to  lay  bare  or  naked,  empty 
or  destitute  ;  to  divest,  to  deprive ;  to  spoil,  to  rob, 
to  pillage. 

A  strip, — a  piece,  shred,  slip — taken  or  torn  off. 

Stripling,  a  dim.  of  strip, — a  small  strip  from 
the  main  stock  or  stem ;  a  youth 

Before  the  folk  hireselven  slriprlh  she, 


A  S  Strvp-  I  and  ending  under  the  belly,  which  is  white.  These  stripes 
are  two  or  three  fingers  hroad.  running  parallel  with  each 
other,  and  curiously  intermixt,  one  white  and  one  black, 
over  from  the  shoulder  to  the  rump. 


.  hire  • 


t  al  bare, 
Toward  hire  fadres  nous  forth  is  she  fare. 

Chaucer.   The  Clerkes  Tate, 


S7o7 


I  caused  a  seruaunt  of  myne  to  stryppe  hym  lyke  a  child, 
before  myne  housholde,  for  amendeiuent  of  himself,  and  en 
sample  of  such  other.— Sir  T.  More,    lfort.es,  p.  901. 

He  is  but  an  yonglyng 

A  tall  worthy  striplyng. 

Skellon.   Why  come  ye  net  to  Court 

When  that  at  length  the  stripling  saw  in  sight 

No  creature  there,  but  all  were  out  of  place, 

Hee  shifts  his  robes  and  to  the  riuer  ran, 

And  there  to  hath  him  bare  the  boy  began. 

Turbermle.   The  Lcuer  tcisheth  to  be  conioynled,  S,c 

So,  as  she  bad,  that  witch  they  disaraid. 

And  rood  of  roiall  robes,  and  purple  pall. 

And  ornaments  that  richly  were  displaid; 

Ne  spared  they  to  strip  her  naked  all. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qatene,  b.  i.  c.  8 


For  tyranny  and  slavery  do  not  so  properly  consist  in  the 
stripes  that  are  given  and  received,  as  in  the  power  of  gft  ing 
them  at  pleasure,  and  the  necessity  of  receiving  them  when- 
ever and  for  whatever  they  are  inflicted. 

Bolingbroke.  Dissertation  upon  Parties,  Let.  13. 

STRIVE,  v.  \  Dut.  Streven;  Ger.  Streben ,- 
Stri'ver.  Sw.  Straf-ma;    Sp.  Estribar ,• 

Striving,  n.  >  Fr.  Estri'ver,  niti,  eniti,  conari. 
Strife,  n.  I  The  A.S.  Straf-an,  (which  is 
Strife-full.  )  preserved  in  the  comp.  Forth- 


■  Ife 


This 


I  .IC.-n:' 


let 


\  lys 


This  head,  nor  be  the  father  call'd,  of  yong  Telemachus ; 
If  to  thy  nakednesse,  I  take,  and  strip  thee  not,  and  thu 
Whip  thee  to  fleet  from  Councell. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii 
When  a  plum'd  fanne  may  shade  thy  chalked  face, 
And  lawny  strips  thy  naked  bosom  grace. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  -I 
A  mad  man,  or  that  feigned  mad  to  bee, 
Drew  by  the  heare  along  upon  the  grownd 
.  handsom  stripling  with  great  crueltee, 


Whom 

That  cheekes  with  tl 

abownd. — Spenst 


many  a  wownd, 
?s.  and  sydes  with  blood,  did  all 
Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 


from  the  sea,  from 


In  Rlula  is  a  faire  spring 
whence  runneth  a  little  brooke  or  slrippel. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Scotland,  c.  10. 

Thou  best  Anana.  thou  the  pride 

Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whate'er 

The  poets  imag'd  in  the  golden  age  ; 

Quick  let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  tufty  coat, 

Spread  thy  ambrosial  stores,  and  feast  with  Jove  ! 

Thomson.  Summer. 
Marshall'd  in  order  due,  to  each  a  sewer 
Presents,  to  bathe  his  hands,  a  radiant  twer. 
Luxuriant  then  they  feast.     Observant  round 
Gay  stapling  youths  the  brimming  goblets  crown'd. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  i. 

The  moment  they  saw  the  king  enter,  they  stripped  them- 
selves in  great  haste,  being  covered  before. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

heart,  is  stripping 

STRIPE.  \  Dut.  Strepen ;  lineam  ducere,  to 
Stri'ped.  /draw  a  line;  { perhaps  a  strip. ) 
A  strip  or  piece  from  a  broader  substance  ;  a 
linear  breadth  of  different  colour  from  the  adjoin- 
ing substance  ;  a  blow  or  lash  with  any  thing  long 
and  narrow  (like  a  strip );  the  mark  made  by  such 
blow,  or  lash. 

The  seruaut  that  knew  his  masters  wyl,  and  prepared  not 
him  selfe,  neyther  dyd  accordynge  to  his  wyl,  shal  be  beaten 
wl  many  stripes.  But  he  that  knew  not,  and  yet  dyd  cii- 
nm:e  thvnges  worthy  of  strypes,  shalbe  beaten  with  fewe 
slrypes,  [beating,  in  Wiclifl  —  IliM,;  1351.  I.uk,  c.  12. 

The  shaftes  of  Inde  were  very  longe,  a  yarde  and  an  halfe. 
as  Arrianus  doth  save,  or.  at  the  least,  a  yarde,  as  Q.  Curtius 
doth  saye,  and  therefore  they  gave  the  greater  stripe. 

Ascham.   Toxophilus,  b.  ii. 
Strongly  he  strove  out  of  her  greedy  gripe 
To  loose  his  shield,  ami  Ion.,'  while  did  contend; 
But,  when  he  could  no;  quite  it,  with  one  stripe 
Her  lions  clawes  he  from  her  feete  away  did  wipe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  1 1. 


There  is  a  very  beautiful  sort  of  wild  ass  in  this  country, 
whose  body  is  curiously  strti,,->i  with  equal  lists  of  while 
and  black;  the  stripes  coming  from  the  mlge  of  his  back, 


stUidinessis, 


strrf-an,  progredi,)  is  perhaps  the  origin 
to  step  out,  to  stride. 

To  move  with  labour,  effort,  or  exertion  ;    to 
labour,  to  exert,  to  endeavour;    to  contend,  to 
contest. 
Among  hem,  that  bi  leuede  o  Hue,  slrt/fme  mygte  se, 
Wuche  mest  maistres  were,  &  hoo  schulde  lord  be. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  40. 
Bi  twene  tho  Romaynes  &  this  lond  ther  bi  gan  too 
stryuyng. — Id.  p.  7G. 

There  was  thys  gode  quene,  wythoute  eny  striuynge. 

Id.  p.  325. 
Eilred  at  London  endid  his  life, 
Auht  &  thritty  wvnter  he  regned  with  strife. 

R.Brunne.  p.  47. 
And  therfor  we  slryucn  whethir  absent  whethir  present  to 
plese  to  him. — Wiclif.  2  Corynth.  c.  5. 

Andwhanne  ye  schulen  herebateilis  and 
[seditiones] ;  nyle  ye  be  aferd.— Id.  Luk,  c.  21. 

But  I  drede  lest  whanne  I  come  I  schal  fynde  gh 
suche  as  I  wole.  and  I  schal  be  foundun  of  ghou  such 
wolen  not,  lest  perauenture 
Sec— Id.  lb. 


I  feare  lest  ther  be  found  amonge  you  debate,  enuying, 
•wrath,  slryfe,  backbytynges,  whyspcrynges,  &c. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  it  is  ghouun  to  ghou  for  Crist,  that  not  oonli  ghe 
bileuen  in  him,  but  also  that  ghe  suffren  for  him  hauynge 
the  same  slryf  which  ghe  saicn  in  me  and  now  ghe  nan 
herd  of  me.—  Wiclif.  Filipensis,  c.  1. 

"  Forthermore  ye  knowen  wel,  that  after  the  commune 
saw,  it  is  a  woodnesse.  a  man  to  strive  with  a  stronger,  or  a 
more  mighty  man  than  he  is  himself:  and  to  strive  with  a 
man  of  even  strengthe.  that  is  to  say,  with  as  strong  a  man 
as  he  is,  it  is  peril ;  and  for  to  strive  with  a  weker  man,  it  is 
folie;  and  therfore  shulde  a  man  flee  striving,  as  muchel  as 
he  mighte."— Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Till  it  felle  ones  in  a  morwe  of  May 

That  Emelie.  that  fayrer  was  to  sene 

And  fresher  than  the  May  with  floures  newe, 

I  n'ot  which  w  as  the  finer  of  hem  two. 

Id.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1036. 
In  so  great  prayse  of  stedfast  chastity 
Nathlesse  she  was  so  courteous  and  kynde, 
Tempted  with  grace  and  goodly  modesty, 
That  seemed  those  two  vermes  strove  to  fynd 
Th-'  hiedier  v'.tv  in  hc-r  heroick  mynd ; 
Su  stming  each  did  other  more  augment. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 
Who,  dying  whylome,  did  divide  this  fort 
To  them  by  equall  shares  in  equall  fee : 
But  slniftil!  mind  and  diverse  qualitee 
Drew  them  in  partes,  and  each  made  others  foe  : 
Mill  did.  thev  sir.!.'  and  daily  disagree.— Id.  lb.  b.ii.  c.  2. 


Milton.  Par 
s  (to  compare 


Will  covet  more. 

Sntull  things  with  greatest)  in  Irassa  strove 
With  J.ives  Alcides,  and  oft  foil'd  still  rose, 
Receiving  from  his  mother  earth  new  strength. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 
In  his  first  sleepe,  call  vp  your  hardiest  cheare, 
Vigor  and  violence,  and  hold  him  there, 
In  spite  of  all  his  striuitigs  to  be  gone. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 
Every  good  man  first  sows  in  tears,  he  first  drinks  of  the 

quiet,  strivings  and  temptations. 

Bp.  Taylor,  p.  204.  Ser.  11. 
"  If  ever  love  of  lady  did  empierce 
Your  yron  brestes,  or  pitty  could  find  place. 


That  strife 

Was  not  inglorious,  though  th'  event  was  dire, 

As  this  place  testifies,  and  this  dire  change 

Hateful  to  utter.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  I 

Which  to  avenge  on  him  they  dearly  vowd, 
Whereever  that  on  ground  they  mote  him  find ; 
False  Archimage  pruvokt  their  corage  prowd, 
And  stryful  Atin  in  their  stubborne  mind 
Coles  of  contention  and  whot  vengeaunce  tind. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  ( 

But  an  imperfect  slricer  may  overcome  sin  in  sc 
instances,  and  yet  in  that  to  do  no  great  matter  neithei 
he  lies  down,  and  goes  no  further. 

*    Glanvill.  Discourses,  Ser 

"  The  time  to  ease  your  groaning  country's  pain, 
Which  long  your  eager  valour  sought  in  vain  ; 
The  great  deciding  hour  at  length  is  come 
To  end  the  strieui,js  of  instructed  Rome." 

Rowe.  Luean.  Pharsalia.  b. 


[We  shall]  look  back  with  wondrous  content  and  satisfac- 
tion upon  all  those  difficulties  we  contended  with  in  our 
way.  and  bless  those  prayers  and  tears,  and  strivings  wiln 
ourselves,  those  tedious  watchings  and  self-examinations. 
&-c.  bv  which  we  have  now  at  last  conquered  and  subdued 
them.— Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 

The  state  that  strives  for  liberty,  though  foil'd, 

And  fore'd  to  abandon  what  she  bravely  sought, 

Deserves  at  least  applause  for  her  attempt, 

And  pity  for  her  loss.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 

STROKE,!).  "\      Gcr. Streichen;  But.  Strooh- 

Stro'ker,  n.       \  en ;    Sw.  Stryha  ,•   A.  S.  Strvc- 
Stro'kixg,  n.    J  an,  stracian,  attrectare  (per- 
haps merely  a  consequential  usage  of  the  verb  to 
strilie,)  to  draw.      A  stroke  or  streak, — 

To  draw  (sc.)  the  hand  gently  along;  sooth- 
ingly, caressingly. 

Vlis.  You  shake  my  Lord  at  something ;  will  you  goe  I 


Troyl.  $  Cress.  Act  Iv.  sc.  5. 

This  island's  mine  by  Sycorax  my  mother, 

Whieh  thou  tak'st  from'me  :  when  thou  cam'st  first 

Thou  stroakst  me,  &  made  much  of  me. 

Id.  The  Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

The  manner  of  his  cure  in  those  imperfections  is  some- 
what strange;  he  useth  no  bindings,  but  oyls  and  stroak- 
ings  ;  of  which  I  take  him  to  be  (in  all  my  reading)  both  the 
instrument  aud  the  author.—  Retiquim  Wolloniana,  p.  402. 
She  follow'd  where  her  fellows  went,  as  she 
Were  still  a  partner  of  the  company  : 
They  stroke  her  neck  :  the  gentle  heifer  stands, 
And  her  neck  offers  to  their  stroking  hands. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  i. 


They  wil 
slroaker,  ir 
formed  at  t 


d  us  of  the  cures  worked  by  Greatrix 
emory  of  our  fathers  ;  and  of  those 
Oof  Abbe  Paris,  in  our  own. 

Warburlon.   Works,  vol.  x.  Ser 


K 


Contracted 
) 


from    straggle, 


STROLL,  t'. 
Stroll,  ; 

Stro'ller.       )       To  straggle  or  stray  about  ; 
o  rove,  to  ramble,  to  wander. 
Stroll,  n.  is  in  common  use. 

Dismay 'd,  unfed,  unhous'd, 

The  widow  and  tie-  eriihim  strut!  around 
The  desert  wide  ;  with  oft-retorted  eye 
They  view  the  gaping  walls,  and  poor  remains 

T    nhilips.  Blenheim. 

untering  pace, 
pe  embrace. 

Gay.  Trivia,  1 

When  stroulers  durst  presume  to  pick  your  purse, 
We  hinnL.lv  thought  outbroken  troop  not  ' 
Dryden 


■  University  of  Oxford. 


No  parish,  if  they  once  adopt 
The  spurious  brats  by  strollers  drorit. 
Leave  them,  when  grown  up  lusty  fellows, 
To  the  wide  world,  that  is.  the  gallows. 

Prior.  Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shephard. 


Disda 

Fenton. 

STROND,  i.e.  the   Strand;    litus   arandum, 
the  strond  for  to  manure,  (Surrey.) 
This  lady  rometh  by  the  cliffe  to  play 
With  her  meine,  endlong  the  strond. 

Chaucer.  Htpnpbtle  St  Medea. 
So  walkvng  to  the  slrondward  we  bargeynyd  by  the  wey 
That  1  sntild  have  theniarchandise  that  Beryn  wyth  hym 
brought.— Id.  The  Merchantes  Second  Tate. 


TR 


)  well  him  ladde 
That  thei  becomen  saufe  to  londe. 
That  thei  gone  out  vpon  the  strottde 
In  to  the  burgh,  where  that  thei  fonde 
The  kynge.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

For  whom  we  gaue  the  strond  for  to  manure, 
And  lawes  to  rule  our  town. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  h.  iv. 

STRONG.  "\       A.  S.  Strang  :   Dut.  Strenghe; 

Stro'ngly.    >  Gcr.  Streng  ;  Sw.  Streng.     See 

Stro'ngish.  J  Strength,  and  String. 

V  Strong  is  the  past  part,  of  the  verb  to  string, 
A  strong  man  is,  a  man  well  strung." 

Firm,  confirmed,  fortified;  robust,  able,  potent 
or  powerful,  efficacious,  vigorous,  forceful ;  mighty, 
violent. 

I  waishe  ghou  in  watir  into  penaunce,  but  he  that  schal 
come   after  me   is  streng,- r  than  i  whos  schoon  y  am  not 
wcrthi  to  beie.—  U'iclif.  Matthew,  c.  3. 
"VVhanne  a  strong  armed  man  kepith  his  hous,  alle  thingis 

take  awey  all 
vhich  he  tristide. — Id.  Luk,  c.  11. 


Ye  sterve  he  shal,  and  that  in  lesse  while, 
Than  thou  wolt  gon  a  pas  not  but  a  mile  : 
This  poison  is  so  strong  and  violent. 


Chancer.   The  Pardoneres  Tale, 


1  And  take  this  i 


general   nuile,  that  every  ■ 


Con.  A.  b.vii. 


i  affermed  so  strongly, 
no  condition  that  may  betide,  I  say  tha 
wicked."— Id.   The  Talc  of  Melibeus. 

The  kinges  question  was  this, 

Of  thinges  thre  whiche  strongest  is 

The  wine,  the  woman,  or  the  kynge, 

And  that  thei  shulde  vpon  this  thinge 

Of  her  answere  auised  bee 

He  yeue  hem  fully  dayes  three. — Gowet 

Thei 

That 

And  all  to 

Through  s 

Tnflam'd  with  wra 
And  strooke  so  sh 
Of  his  huge  taile  1 


?'rds  Gloeester  they  guide, 
"When  Edward  finding  their  intended  course, 
Again  for  battle  strongly  did  provide. 

Drayton.    Tin:  Miseries  <■]'  Queen  Margaret. 
Thes.  Your  valiant  and  strong-hearted  enemies 
Your  royal  German  foes,  that  this  day  come 
To  blow'that  nearness  out,  that  flames  between  ye  ; 
Lay  by  your  anger  for  an  hour. 

Beaum.  §  Fletch.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
d  king 


He  ceasU  and  nest  hii 
Stood  up,  the  tlro.iyst 
That  fought  in  heav'n; 


ow  fiercer  by  despair. 

Milton.    Para  disc  Lost, 


Th*  event  is  fear'd  ;  should  we  again  provoke 

Our  stronger,  some  worse  way  his  wrath  may  find 

To  our  destruction  :  if  there  be  in  hell 

Fear  to  be  worse  destroy'd.  Id.  II 

Had  not  th'  eternal  king  omnipotent 

From  his  strong  hold  of  heav'n  high  over-rul'd 

And  limited  thir  might.  Id.  lb.  b.  t 

Turn'd  to  the  right,  his  sword  the  hero  drew, 

And  at  one  blow  the  bold  aggressor  slew. 

He  joints  the  neck ;  and  with  a  stroke  so  strong. 

The  helm  flies  off;  and  bears  the  head  along. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  * 
Ab  when  the  lordly  lion  seeks  his  food 
"Where  grazing  heifers  range  the  lonely  wood, 
He  leaps  amidst  them  with  a  furious  hound, 
Bends  their  strong  necks,  and  tears  them  to  the  ground. 
Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  l 
Thus  speaking,  on  the  circling  wall  he  strung 
A  ship's  toush  cable,  from  a  column  hung; 
Near  the  high  top  he  strain'd  it  strongly  round, 
"Whence  no  contending  foot  could  reach  the  ground. 

Id.  lb.  Odyssey,  b.  xxi 
And  he  that  bears  th'  artillery  of  Jove, 
Ihe  j/rofijr-pounc'cL  eagle. — Dryden.  Odd.  Metam.  b.x\ 

For  the  two  las 


sfron 

;  fra'jninrr  < 


; that  c 


Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 
It  is  a  strongish  post,  narrow  street,  commanded  from 
within  and  tenable  walls.— Byron.  Diary.  Jan.  8,  1821. 


STR 

STROVE.  See  Strive. 
STROUT.  See  Strut. 
STROW.  See  Straw. 
STR  OWL.     See  Stroll. 


>     i.  e.  Destroy j  (qv.) 


The  drake,  stroicr  of  his  owne  kinde. 

Chaucer.  The  Assemblie  of  Fowles. 
Anfl  when  her  store  was  strayed  with  the  floode, 
Then  welaway  for  she  vndonc  was  cleue. 

Wyat.  Of  the  meane  and  sure  Estate. 

■  wild  thei  stint, 

R.  Brunne,  p.  183. 
is  vowe,  to  stroie  th.c  kyng  Robvn. 

'  Id.  p.  340. 
that  thu  kepe  holy  churche  and  me  selve 
For  wastours  and  wyckede  men.  that  thus  worlde  slruen. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  129. 

STRU'CTURE.  Fr. Structure ;  It.  Struttura ; 
Lot.  Structure,  from  structum,  past  part,  of  struere, 
to  build.      See  Construct. 

A  fabric,  frame  or  building ;  a  putting,  setting 
or  fixing  together. 


Great-sould  Icarius 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 

But  this  is  yet  a  weak  piece  of  structure,  because  the  sup- 
porters are  subject  to  much  impulsion,  especially  if  the  line 
be  long.—  Reliquiae  Woltoniance,  p.  31. 

[Seneca]  describes  his  baths  to  have  been  of  so  mean  a 
structure,  that  now,  says  he,  the  basest  of  the  people  would 
despise  them,  and  cry  out,  "  Pour  Scipio  understood  not  how 
to  live."—  Co ivley.  Ess.  On  Solitude. 

STRU'GGLE,  v.  \        Perhaps    a   dim.    from 
Stru'ggle,  n.  1  the    verb  —  to    streak   or 

Straggler,  f  stretch  —  (  A.  S.  Strecc-an), 

Struggling,  n.  J  tendere,  intendere,  con- 
tendere,— 

To  contend,  to  contest ;  to  combat  with,  to 
make  exertions,  efforts  or  endeavours  ;  to  labour 
intently. 


Than  sln>,y,-  with  a  livm  no.in  the  tree  : 
God  wot,  I  did  it  in  ful  good  entent. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  10,245. 

Euen  so  is  the  spirite  oppressed  and  oner  laden  of  the 
flesh  through  custome,  that  she  struggeleth  and  striueth  to 
get  vp  and  to  breake  lowse  in  vayne. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  186. 

The  Jewes  were  hard-hearted  and  malicious  strugglers 

Martin.  Marriage  of  Priests,  (1550,)  b.  i. 

Whyles  thus  they  strugled  in  that  ydle  wave, 
And  strove  in  vaine.  the  one  himselfe  to  drowne, 
The  other  both  from  drowning  for  to  save ; 
Lo  !  to  that  shore  one  in  an  auncient  gowne, 
Whose  hoary  locks  great  gravitie  did  crowne, 
Holding  in  hand  a  goodly  arming  sword, 
By  fortune  came,  ledd  with  the  troublous  sowne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

Nor.  How  nature  and  his  honor  struggle  in  him  ! 
A  sweet,  clear,  noble  gentleman. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  The  Knight  of  Malta,  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 

■ ■  But  if  they  once  turne  head, 

And  sally  on  us  from  their  fleet,  when  in  so  deene  a  dike 
We  shall  lye  strangling  ; 
To  live,  and  carry  backe 


•  hnast  is  like 


nan.  Homer.  Iliad,  1 
From  whence,  iff  should  pray  ;  or  vse  command 
To  be  enlarg'd;  they  should  -villi  much  more  band 
Containe  my  struglings.—  Id.  lb.  Odyssey,  b.  xii. 


Often  she  cast  a  kind  admiring  glance 
On  the  bold  straggler  for  delight. 

Duckinyii-iimhire. 

At  the  end  of  half  a  minute  after  that 
glings  of  the  bird  seemed  finished. 

Boyle    Workt 
1837 


*,  pt,  ii.  c.  2. 
fast  bound 


.  the  strug 


STR 

But  when  danger  is  understood,  and  pain  felt,  and  nature 
groans  under  it,  then  with  patience  and  submission  to  un- 
dergo it,  and  to  conquer  all  the  strugglings  of  nature  against 
it,  that  is  the  duty  and  excellency  of  a  Christian. 

Stiltingfleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 


"We  j 


torn,  and  have  c 
,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 


■  mutual 


They  live  in  a  continual  strife  between  conscience,  and 
indulgence.  There  is  something  like  religion  here,  it  occa- 
sions a  struggle.— Id.  Hints  for  Sermons,  vol.  i.   §  4. 

Crimes  lead  to  greater  crimes,  and  link  so  strait, 
Whal  in.t  was  accident,  at  last  is  fate: 
Guilt's  hapless  servant  sinks  into  a  slave  ; 
And  virtue's  last  sad  strugglings  cannot  save. 

Mallet.  Prologue  to  Thomson's  Agamemnon. 

STRU'MOUS.  Fr.  Strumositt s  Lat.  Stru- 
mosus,  from  struma,  a  swelling  of  the  glands. 

1  of  our  strumous  acidity, 
umof  the  blood  coagulates 
it,  and  when  it  enters  into  marrow,  though  that  be  in  a  nearer 
deposition  to  hardies  than  the  serum,  yet  the  mixture  of 
tins  acidity  is  so  far  from  promoting  that  hardness,  that  it 
rather  dissolves  the  consistency  it  already  hath. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

A  woman   of  about   thirty-six  years  of  age,    who  had 

formerly  been  afflicted  wi " 

with  another  of  an  oval  figure, 

Id.  lb.  c.  4. 


STRU'MPET,  n.  >      Dut. Stront-pot,laaasmm, 

Stru'mpet,  v.         J  (Skinner.)     Applied  to — 
A   common,  filthy,  harlot  or  prostitute ;   one 
profligate  or  debauched. 

And  seide  to  the  Jewes 

That  seeth  !iym  synneles.  ivssr  nat  ich  hote 
To  stryke  with  stoon  othr  with  staf.  this  sfrompett  todethe. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  231. 

Prouerbes  of  Salomon  openly  teacheth,  how  somtime 
an  innocent  walkid  by  the  waye  in  blindenesse  of  a  derke 
night,  whome  mette  a  woman  (if  it  be  lefely  to  saye)  as  a 
strumpete  araied  redily  purueied  in  turning  of  thoughte* 
with  veine  ianglinges.— Chaucer.  Testament  of  Loue,b.  ii.  , 


,  b.  i.  Pref. 

And  maiden  virtue  rudely  sirumpeted. 

Shakespeare,  Son.  66. 
For  if  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  false, 
I  doe  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh, 
Being  strumpeted  by  thy  contagion  : 
Keepe  then  faire  league  and  truce  with  thy  true  bed. 

'"    of  Errors,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 


Id.  The  Comedii 


Lyg.  How  has  my  age 
pick  no  strumpets  i'  th'  la 

Beaum.  #  Fletch 


ill  of  you,  that  you  cai 
th'  land,  but  out  of  my  breed? 

King,  and  no  King,  Act  v 


His  repose 

Would  bring  no  sleepe  yet ;  studying  the  ill 

He  wisht  the  wooers ;  who  came  by  him  still 

With  all  their  wenches  ;  laughing,  wantoning 

In  mutuall  lightncsso,  whi.'ti  his  heart  did  sting; 

Contending  two  wayes  ;  if  (all  patience  fled) 

He  should  rush  vp,  and  strike  those  strumpets  dead. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  : 

How  like  a  yonger  or  a  prodigall 

The  skarfed  barke  puts  from  her  natiue  bay, 

Hugg"d  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  winde. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii.  sc 


Th.-  pi 
See,  se 

This 
Thy 


the  damzell  by  her  habit  knew, 

is  mankinde  strumpet,  see  (he  cride) 

"e,  for  thee  fit  weapons  were 
and  spindle,  not  a  sword  and  speare. 
Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  xx. 


At  length,  when  friendly  darkness  is  ex 
And  every  strumpet  from  her  cell  retir'c 
She  lags  behind,  and,  lingering  at  the  g 
With  a  repenting  sigh  submits  to  fate. 
Drydei 


Juvenal,  Sat.  6. 


Then    is  no  peace  left  for  a  ravish'd  wife 
VYidoVd  by  lawless  marriage  ;  to  all  memory 

Penthea's,  poor  Penthea's  name  is  strinnprto 
Ford.   The  Broken  Heart, 


he  midst,  and  a  th: 
:h  is  fastned  to  th 
■  which  the  strings  z 


STRUNG.     See  String. 


STRUT,  n.      \        Perhips  [Vnm  strtmght,  past 
SrR.T.  ».  I   part  nf strrlch.      See  Astrit. 

Srnu'TTER.  f      To    stn-lih    or    extend,    to 

Sf  ui-'tting,  H.  }  distend,  to  enlarge ;  to  stretch, 


almeshouse.  or  scliO' 
you  shall  see  no  fei 
grounded  vpou  the  r 


TU 

of  them  did  found 


'>  of  pietie  than  liefoi 


'  belter 


or  Srtrft,  (s-. 

the  bmly  or 

limbs 

Now  iv.is  the. 
I'll!  irliioh  Hi 

Cru !!f  sm.s  Ins 

■",';,',  'i'.',;.Mi'" 

Chaucer. 

Tin   M 

Bui  lei  ttli  Hun  nlone  as  in 

tt  iUn 

wulki.ig. 


lant'iiUi-e—  Sic  • 
Thai  make.-  at 


Bui  as  rii.11  sulijec 
ftlfltlffg  tlietr  free. 


that  this  strutter 
i  Preexist.  (1G82.) 


STU 

All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  necessary  to  puid?  us  Into 
he  true  meaning  of  the  ei-is-lcs,  is  to  he  li.id  only  from  the 

rustles  themselves I   n,  !„•  gathered  Irom  thence  Willi 

tubborn  attention  and  nor,-  th;,ti  common  anplication. 
Lacke.  Paraphr. 

What  capacity  of  mind  or  t 
■  ho  were  no  i  irate  in  i 

limes,  thou  ignorant  or  iiiliiui  '—La.  tow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  32. 


Paul's  Epistles,  Pref. 
i  mercy, 


But  i 


In'   .,        ,■  t      i.  -   :.----. 

A  priin  he  in  his  head-piece  feels, 
Ae.iinst  a  stubbed  tree  he  reels, 
And  up  weni  p  lot  Hoi  trbblin's  heels; 

Alas!  his  brain  was  dizzv. 

Drayton.  Numpbidia.   The  Court  of  Fairy. 

But  I  suppose,  that  you  hy  this  much  seene, 
Know  by  the  stubble,  ulo.t  the  cure  hath  hene. 

Cliapmun.  Horner.  Odyssey,  b.  xiv. 

Stubble,  though  it  he  qui.  lily  kindled,  yet  it  is  as  soon 
exiingiiishe'!,  if  it  he  not  blo.in  liv  a  pertinacious  breath,  ol 
led  with  new  materials.—  Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  17. 


'?..  d  knife  r.  n:'  \'.-  the  roots 
i  the  stones  their  dailv  shoots. 

Swift.  A  f,i...nrf  Dialogue,  [17S8.) 


.  caVe  of  scurf  lies  Inking  on 
.ml  prickly  stubs,  ilistea  I  of  tr 

Drydei 


e  ground, 
us  are  found. 
Palumon  ,f  Areilr,  b.  i 


His  altel'd  i-     •  .1        ;i.a...        =- 

Task,  b.  T. 

STUB.  v.      *)        RW  Gtuhbti   A.S .S';hh:      A 
Si-tin.  «.  I  stock  ar  stnhhr.  ■  Kiliun.)    SroJ/», 

Sru'eni.E,  »i    V  (  Somner.)  and  sfniiWe      I->.  £•,-- 

Sm.'iuii  r,    r  'W/c  :     It      >-.-,l   ...,„        Hilt     $l0p- 

..:,'■!      S.v    Stnbb.-— 

S'ub.—h  r.ro'i.iblv   ■  Verb  Si-./j/i  on, 

to  s'op.    Dui.   tiRd  Ger.  Stuppeu;    Fr.  Eslouper ; 
It   S'oppii-e. 

Anv   thing   si.ipft  il.   f«e  I   in    its  growth,  from 

•M-.m'in?;  the  "hurt,  ill' i  k,  slock,  U.e  remnant ;  any 
thinir  ,h..n._a  ..lock,  u  lo- 

To  sf..'.  —to  sMpj  nl- '  to  remove,  to  eradi- 
cate, a  s7«i  5rirnc/r.      And, — 

Stttlhte,  —  the  dim.  of  stub, —  (he  stems  or 
stalks  of  corn  sheered  or  shoitened.  (Menage 
derives  from  the  Lat.  Slipula.) 

...pie, 


■Is-   ■(■ 

lev,  in;-.: 


First  on  the  wall  was  ; 


Chaucer.   The  Kmyhtes  Tall,  v.  1977. 
Of  manv  a  pilgrim  Inst  thou  Ciistes  corse, 
For  "i  the  perselee  vet  fine  they  tie  wi-ise, 
That  they  hart  eten  in  thy  stable  gnus. 

Id.    Trie  Votes  Prologue,  V.  4347. 
In  everv  green,  if  the  fence  be  not  thine. 
Now  stuh  up  the  bushes,  the  gross  to  lie  fine. 

Ttisscr.   Husbandry.  January. 
Go  buy  at  the  stab.  Is  the  best  Tor  the  buyer. 
Mine  lunely  |  r,n  ision,  Ihe  cheaper  the  tier. — Id.   lb. 
And  like  a  stubhrt  thorne,  whi.'h  miv  seen.e  to  serue, 
lo  stflil  Willi  such  sweete  smelling  llouies.  like  praises  to 

deserue. — Gascoiyne.  Councelle  to  Duylassc  Diue. 
On  the  other  side,  if  anyman  build  there  on  timbre,  l.eye, 

i-    "-■         »l.l    I    a     ■  :..!   '.  'I' •  " 1"         s 

il.lg.M.itio  traililinns  and  fantasies. —Tyndall.  l}'or/ies,p'J2. 
Her  kirtell  she  did  vp  tucke 
\o  ytifbe  abouc 


i  that  ) 


111     ht   ! 


Ij-.e,i,.;ii  Jesse 


Xut.  Historic,  §  523. 


The   li::ri:  :ss   of  staH-d  vulgar  constitutions,    renders 
rat 
those  delicate  pe  inle.  who.  as  if  their  skin  v     , 
feel  to  the  quick  evett  ti  in  • 

i.  Shis,  §  105. 


Esq.  Epis.  4. 

STUBBORN.^        Minshew   derives   from— 

St.'iipohnlv.       >  Slroiii-bnrn  ;    Junius,  —  from 

StVmiorxness.  )  the  Or.2n^ap»s;  ami  I, ye, — 

from   tlr-   preceding  Stub.-   the  lasl   . 

mm-e  probable — Stubb ,  slubber,  3tt>bhenmt  alnhbtrn, 

or  stubborn. 

Firm  and  fixed  as  a  stubb  or  stock  ;  stiff;  im- 
movable, inflexible,  or  hard  lo  be  moved  or  bent ; 
obstinate  ;  keeping  or  holding  firmly  in  its  place, 
in  its  course  ;  persisting. 

of  rngerie, 
Joly  as  a  pie. 

VroUyue,  v  6n;6. 
These  heretikes  he  so  styffe  and  ilnhbnrne,  that  rather 
than  they  wil  cofesse  themself  concluded  thev  will  hnlue  on 
their  olde  wayes  and  fall  from  worse  to  worse 

Sir  T.  Wore.   yVorkes,  p  331. 
So  that  fynally  concerning  obedience,  Tindalles  holy  doc- 
trine is,  that  llie  ] pie  slimline  in  the  defence  of  hys  false 

heresies,  i. ol  let  In  .lis-.be.  but  stubben.ly  to  wt.U.id  their 
prince.— Id.  lb.  p.  354. 

If  it  be  a  thyng  that  maketh  no  matter,  you  will  laugh 
and  let  it  passe,  and  teferre  the  thyng  to  other  men,  and 
i  earnest  and  necessary 


thynges.— Tyndall 

I  should  either  c 
selfe  like  a  rccrea 
should 


e,  and  hide  my 


e  my  braines  w  ill,  some  strata  »em  for  to  execute 
reuenge  vpon  mine  adversaries. 

Gascoiyne.  The  Steele  Glas. 


Vet  she  with  piltby  words,  and  counsell  sa 
Still  strove  their  stubb.irne  rages  lo  revoke. 


No  s'-.-V .  rnnessc  so  stifie, 


.Faerie  Quecne,  b.  ii.  t 
folly 


An  Epitaph  on  Master  Corbet. 

• Let  me  be  corrected 

To  break  my  stubt.nmnrss  if  it  be  so, 
Rather  than  turn  me  off,  and  I  shall  mend. 

Beaum.  $■  Fletcli.  Philasler,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Tin-  v.nll  was  stone  from  neighbouring  quarries  borne, 

And  strong  with  pales,  by  many  a  weary  stroke 
Of  stubborn  labour  iic.Mi  liom  1,  salt  of  oak  ; 

Frequent  and  thick.— Pope.  Hi  ncr.  Odyssey,  b.  xiv. 


Thus  the 


Vornnrss.  and  an  o'lsti.ta'e  dim'.,  ,'irmce.  must  be 
nith  force  and  blows:  for  this  theie  is  no  other 
iocAe    0/  Education,  $78. 


lifneuity  is  answered  ;  hut  there  is  another 
ion  likewise  remotes. 

Koteuonn. 

STUCCO,  n.  >       Vr.Stac;    \i.  Stucco :    Sp. 
Stt'cco.  v.        i  E>t.  i -..      M.M. age  derives  from 
the   Ger.  Stub,   a   fi  -nee  being 

composed  of  little  bits  of  marble. 

Tooke,  that  it  is  a  composition— slack  or  fixed 
upon  walls,  etc. 
Behold  the  place,  where  if  a  poet 
Shin'd  in  desi  ihow  it; 

Tell  how  i  ng  falls. 

Fa  lailiall  Walls,  Veil,  i 

Grotesco  njofs, 

.'ion  of  Horace,  Sat.  6. 
Hence  all  our  sfuccr.'d  v.  :iV.-.  Mosaic  fioots, 


here  contrasted 
A  modem  pott 

a.  On  Comim. 


From  stuccn,!  wall!  Si 

Ann  beans    . 

Die  of  disc-in, 

Palaces,  as  adorned   vi 
with  lmvly  Bheds,   ami 
would  have  v.,  , 


.me  in  the  middle 

Pennant    . 

STUCK.     See  Stick. 


I    & 


A.S.  Slttfftt,  a  fost,  n  pillnr ;  a 
t.iy  or  prop.     ljut.  Stut ;  Ger. 
Sti'ddfry.  )   Stulze. 

hing  stood  or  caused  to  ?tnnd ;  any  thing 
set  or  fixed:  a  stay  or  prop  ;  nail,  or  head  of  a 
nail,  or  similar  ornament.  s?t  or  fixed.      Also* — ■ 

A  stand  of  horses,  a  number  of  hrrscs  standing 
together;  the  place  where  they  stand. 

Wil.  Seest  not  tliilke  fame  bawthorne  itudde, 

■  is  tender  head! 

'..  Shcplieartf*  Calender.  March. 
Some  kind  ofyron  there  is  thit  lerVetli  onely,  if  it  lee 

wrou-ht  in    si.ort  and  small  v.nrks.  as  namt-ly.   fer  n.iiles, 
studs,  and  tackes  emploied  I  II  fr-l.arnels. 

Ilul/and.   I>t;ne,  b.  xsxiv.  C.  14. 

—  Tims  be  threw  his  ?cec.rer  against  the  ground, 

With  golden  studs  stuck,  and  tonlie  scat. 

Chapmatt.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
The  studded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough 
Nimbly  she  fastens.— Stt  a  kespe  a  re.  Fentu  «t  Adonis. 

2  commonlio  strong  and 


And  utttr  1 


For  as  in  these, 


'ads  ritall. 

Bolinahed.  Descriplictt  "f  Englnnd,  b.  ii.  C.  12. 
For  whose  breed  and   maintenance   (ts]>ecialHe   of  the 
greatest  sort)  kin.?  Henrie  the  eight  erected  a  noble  stud- 
dcrie  and  for  a  time  had  vcrie  fjoou  su:c^'  t  with  them. 

Id.  10.  b.  iii   c.  I. 
The  king  of  that  nation  [Pella  in  Syria]  had  vsuallie  a 

.,,■;..,.       i 

remember,  Lib  IG.— Id.  lb. 

He  spoke  ■  and  furious  lnirl'd  against  the  ground 
His  sceptre  starr'd  With  ._.  Id  n  ttvd*  around. 

Ti.en  sternly  silent  sate.-Ptp'.  Ilon.rr.  Iliad,  b.  I. 


A  lion's  hide  his  hack  and  limbs  x. 

Precious  with  studded  works,  and  paws  of  gold. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JSneh,  b.  Vlii. 

The  studs  that  thick  erahoss  his  iron  door. 

Coicper.  Task,  b.  V. 
These  [baskets]  are  not  only  durable  but  beautiful ;  being 
enerally  composed  <,f  different  colours,  and  studded  with 
eads  made  of  shells  or  bones. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
At  two,  we  set  studding-sails,  and  steered  west;    but  the 

ed  us  to  double  reef  tho 
Dp-saiis.— Id.  Third  Voyage,  b.  v.  8.  8. 


STU 


1  descend, 

Icofier.  Shipwreclc,  c 


STU'DY,  n.      ^        F. \  Estude,   estndier ,     It. 
Stu'dy,  v.  I    Studio,  studuirp.  ;    S|».  7-Jsltldio, 

Stu'dvino,  n.         estudiar;    Lot.    Studium,    (q. 
Stu'dent.  I  stadium,)    which    is    formed 

Stc'dier.  ((says  Vossius)  from   the  Gr. 

Stu'dious.  Sn-ovSri.o-ntuSftv.summa  vicon- 

Stu'diously.         (enrfere  ,•   to   strive   with   the 
Sto'diousnkss.  J  greatest  force  ;  trirouSctf-eif,  to 
exert  all  the  power  (of  the  mind.)     To  study, — 

To  exert,  exercise  or  employ,  the  mind  or 
faculties  of  the  mind;  to  think,'  meditate,  con- 
template,  examine  carefully,  attentively;  to  en- 
deavour, to  labour,  carefully.'attontively,  diligently; 
to  labour  to  understand  or  learn  ;  to  investigate, 
or  search  into,  (sc.)  any  subjects  of  learning, 
science,  Sc. 

A  study  is  also — a  place,  an  apartment  for 
studying,  reading,  He. 


happe.  that 


of  greter  niL-lite  and 
nir.ee  :  »<»rfi- ami  b-.-s.iu 

m-.c,  than  lor  to  venge 
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And  these  (though  huge  he  he  of  strength)  will  serue  to 

Of  Hectors  life,  that  Priamist,  that  sludier  for  Mows. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 

All  this  may  be  rertuc'il  to  these  two  heads,  teneri  fideliter, 

x'  uii  [V,-lii-iu-i-,  wbir  b  an-  two  of  the  happiest  iuimil  i  Ik  .  ui 

i  student.— Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  9. 

Abroad  in  amies,  at  home  in  studious  kynd, 

Who  seekes  with  painfull  toile,  shall  honor  soonest  fynd. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b  ii.'c.  -. 
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For  TlorniesMd  too  sludimt: 
The  counts  allvance  witli 

Mijrlit  tV:mi  the  i.nniharils  : 
As  could  by  Hubert  neve 


t  foresaw 

lie  duke's  higTi  blood, 

ch  affection  draw, 


nerally  addicted  to  v 


Well.   Apolaijir 
nown  effec'ts  ca 

-  There  stndir, 
iig.1,  converse  « 


tying  Nature's  laws 
Dnjden.   Vitgil.   Gear] 
itb  the  mighty  dead; 
human. z  d  a  world. 


ke  as,  for  quilts,  ticks,  and  mattrasses,  th 
urci  in  Fraunce  had  no  fellow  :  for  surely  tl 

ino'e.— Holland.  Ptinie.b.  x'ix.  c.  1.    *'    ' 

flax  of  the 
came  out  of 

Ju.  Though 
et  do  t  bold 

in  the  trade  of  warre  I  hane  slaine  men, 

t  veiy  ■.'-;-?,■  o'  th'  conscience 

Shukcspcare.   Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

though  it  n 

othing  content  me  to  have  disclos'd  tlius 

Then  u 

The  weary  prim 

The  stuffing  lea 


Immediately,  on  the 
No  need,  he  cries,  off 


The  Reason  of  C 
lowly  roof  t 


lernment,  Introd. 


-OQUY.  >         Lot.     Slultilaqnium  .- 
v.\  UStuttus,  rkiquium.)  Stul- 


-Gou-cr.  Con.  A. 


i  developing  i'.s  1'acultU 


ST1 


■^       Fr.Estbffe,  estoffer.    It.  S(i- 

)vare:  Sp.  Etticar  .-  Out.  ,V„//,-, 
.  u.  J  staffrn ,.  Ger.  Staff.  Junius 
''"'•,v,,s  »'•""'  <>•  2rs,6e,r,  slipare ,-  Skinner,- 
p.  I  ill.  pi.-rh.-ins  fVom  tin,  l.;it.  St  up,,. 
■mynde'  Stuff.— matter,  substance,  ware,  chaffer;  (in 
-/,/.  lb.  Fr.  also  the  quality,  rank,  ability  or  worth  of  a 
-,,„.„„„     n,a"')     EJlciff' 


Tn  stuff  to  make  with  stuff :  to  furnish  or  store  !  fumigated,  steamed. 


or  cause  to  appear — a  fool. 

.sne^s  and  pleasant  wit.  is  indeed 

Bp    Tuijlor,  vol    i    Ser  23.' 


STUk,.«.       ^       Skinner  knows  not  whether 
Stpm,  n.  \  from    the    Dut.    Slam ,-     Ger. 

Stemming,  n.  J  Stumm.  mntus  q.  d.  Vinum 
mutnm,  quia  nunquam  eftcrbuit;  or  rather  from 
tlu>  Dut.  Stamp;  Ger.  Stumpff,  hebes,  obtusus, 
i.e.  v-inum  obtusum.  quia  (sc. )  nulla  fcrmentatione 
depur'atum  est.  Stum  (Tookc)  is  the  past  tense 
and  past  part,  of  Slym-an,  to  steam ;  and  means 


ellys  where.— Fubijan.  ( 
The  kynge  heynge   l 

the   ,:■;::■    wis'iim    !..  "m 

But  I  was  chiefly  benl 


11  necessaries,  (Cotgrave.)  And  (with  us) 
ntf  is  further, — to  stow  or  pack  closely  or 
to  cram.     See  Stow. 


full 

They  encou 


mimed  casks  are  casks  fumigated  (with  brim- 
stone, to  prevent  the  liquor  from  fermenting.) 

Stum  is  the  unfermented  juite  contained  in  the 
cask.     See  the  quotation  from  Howell. 

Tlwre  is  a  hard  green  wine  :t  ai  grnv.c  about  Rochel.  and 


i.gH.. 


T,u, 


The  Loucr  to  Cupid  for  Mcrcie. 
!  studio,,*!,/  hath  spent 
i.  The  Crowne  of  Laurell. 


Ascham.   The  Schale-master,  b.  ii. 
!  books  yet, 


In  so  great  s 
Luc.  CalVd  ; 


S)  Flclch.    The  F.ld.r  Hi. 


lrcenesse;  and  what  I i-r .  i-  prouirie. 

Faire/ax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  b.  V.  S.  02. 
iu  my  Lord  ? 
a  tapor  in  my  study.  Lucius. 

Sltahrsjieare.  Julius  Caesar,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 


Saturnius  hath  not  usde 

Bisnromist favour  f..r  our  true,..,  h„t  i.luduinn  both 
Will  never  cease,  till  Mars,  by  you,  hisravei 

"With  ruin'd  Troy,  or  we  consume  your  mi; 
«eet-  Chapman.  Homer 


ii.  pt.ii.  b.i.  No.  21. 


out  throwest, 

irs.  The  Lover  describing,  §c 


They  ahvayi 


k  it  lor  i-.iij.|,,i„i.  where  it  passeth  lor  good 
;s  talhu  sluwiuiu,/  o'  wines. 

Iluwell,  b.  ii.  Let.  Si. 
High-Dutch  Heeren  dine, 

•,ior.   Upan  a  Passage  in  the  Scaligeriana. 
res  the  tongues  and  swells  the  breasts 

thee  f,,-  Go.!  ;  dispense  thy  laws; 

'"'d,   'le'u"*ri,e  Medal. 


ed  .tuff. 
The  Loi 


i  Cupid  for  Mercie. 


Mess.  A  lord  to  a  lord,  a  man  to  a  man,  stu 

honouraloe  vt-rtues. 

Shakespeare.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing, 
I       For  when  thev  'hnuld  draw  their  breath.   tl.i. 


irks 

tha 

t  the 

-ad 

re  et 

pre 

labi: 

inst 

thi 

turf 

i-W- 

ojee 

ing 

from 

To  strike  the  foot  against  arcidentallv  ;  to  make 
a  false  step;  to  stop  or  hinder  in  the  right  course; 
to  stagger  after  a  false  step. 
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Let  brynge  a  man  in  a  bot.  in  myddes  a  brode  water 
The  w'ynde  and  the  water,  and  waggynge  of  the  bote 
Maketh  the  man  meny  tyme.  to  stomble  yf  he  stande. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  167. 


He  thurgh  the  thickest  of  the  throng  gan  threste. 
Ther  stomblen  stedes  strong,  and  doun  goth  all. 
He  rolleth  under  foot  as  doth  a  ball. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2G15. 

"Where  discipline  shall  be  but  deemed  vayne, 
Where  blockes  are  stridde  by  stumhltrs  at  a  strawe, 
And  where  selfe  will  must  stance  l'"r  nrutjall  lawe. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruites  of  Warre. 
It  will  none  otherwise  be.  but  that  some  stumblings  MoefoJ 
i-v'.l  alwave  bee  bv  maliciouse  f<>!ke  laied  in  good  peoples 
ray.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  356. 

more,    either   that  lie 
see  so  clearly,  or  that 
j  stiani'linghi  after  him. 

Sidney.  Defence  of  Poesy. 


Tho  went  the  pen! 


umble  at  the  threshold  llore ; 


Cel. 


,  stay,  this  c 


I  hope  to  find  ye  still  the  same  good  lady. 
Cel.  To  th'  court?   this  stumbles  me:    art  sure  fo 

This  preparation  is? 
Beaum.  $  Fletch.  Humourous  Lieutenant,  Act  iii. 


I  was  told  of  a  Spaniard,  who  having 
stumble,  and  broke  his  nose,  rose  up,  anc 
■manner  said,  this  is  to  walk 


Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  32. 
they  [the  Chinese]  do  i 


The  old  Arians  would  have  detested  such  practi< 
Opovaiov,  alone  was  such  a  stumbling-block  " 
very  few  could  get  ove 

in  their  creeds.—  h'ah-r 


I  hex.— Smart,  Fab.  4. 

STUMP,  n.\       Dut.  Stompe ;  Ger.  Stumpe ; 

Stomp,  v.       >  Sv»\  Stump ,-  Dut.  Stompen ;  Ger. 

Stu'mpy.  J  Stummeler,  stumpeh  i  Svr.Stym- 
pa,  truncare,  mutilare,  obtusum  reddere,  to  cut 
down  the  trunk,  limb  or  member.      Stump,  n. — 

The  part  left,  the  stub  or  stock  left,  when  the 
trunk  or  limb  is  cut  or  lopped. 

To  stump,  also,  consequentially,  is,  to  move  like 
one  with  his  limbs  cut  doun  to  a  stump;  stiffly, 
heavily,  noisily. 

"Cut  the  good  man  understood  not,  that  even  the  best 
nere  necessitie  but  an  evill  imped  wing 
heavie  stompe  leg  of  wood 
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They  bum  the  stubble,  which,  being  so  stumpy,  they  seldom 
plow  in. — Mortimer. 

There,  like  the  visionary  emblem  seen 

By  him  of  Babylon,  life  stands  a  stump, 

And,  filletted  about  with  hoops  of  brass, 

Still  lives,  though  all  hi>  j  k^ai.t  b-.ughs  are  gone. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 

Mr.  Bank's  greyhound,  which  was  with  us,  got  sight  of  it, 
and  would  probably  have  caught  it,  but  the  moment  he  set 
off  he  lamed  himself,  against  a  fffwn 
in  the  long  grass.— Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  I. 

STUN,  v.      See  Astone.      A. S.  Stun-ian,   im- 

pingere,  allidere,  obtundere  aures  alicui  obstupe- 
facere,  to  dash,  or  beat  against ;  to  dun.  Ge-stun, 
strepitus.  Fr.  Estonnc,  Menage  says  is — exto- 
natus,  for  extonitus,  the  same  as — attonitus. 

To  benumb,  to  dull  or  deaden,  to  stupefy,  (sc.) 
the  sense  or  sensations. 

Now  see  then  good  reader  the  madnes  of  maister  Masker, 
that  savth  here,  that  that  thing  must  nedes  haue  made  the 
apostles  wonder.  ,'",,-./,  5;  stagger,  at  the  time  when  Christ 
spake  those  wordes  in  the  svxth  chapiter  of  Saynte  John. 
Sir  T.  More.   ffi8fto,p.lil2. 
i  sterne  regard 
i  addrest, 
i  his  helmet  martelled  so  hard 
That  made  him  low  incline  his  lofty  crest, 
And  howd  his  bat t red  visour  to  his  brest : 
Wherewith  he  was  so  :.tund  that  lie  n'ote  ryde, 
But  reeled  to  and  fro  from  east  to  west. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  iii.  c.  7, 
In  fighting,  that  is  held  a  heavier  blow,  that  {stunning) 
takes  awav   the  sense  of  [>'nn.   than  that   which  pains  the 
sense.— Bogle.   Works,  vol.vi.  p.  6. 

If  Nature  thunder'd  in  his  openiug  ears, 
And  siunn'd  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
How  would  he  wi.Ji  that  ht-.'uen  hau  left  him  still 
The  whispering  zephyr,  and  the  purling  rill  ! 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  1. 
Still  shall  I  hear,  and  never  quit  the  score, 
Stunned  with  hoarse  Codrus'  Theseid,  o'er  and  o'er? 

Drgden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  1. 

He  [Hacho,  a  king  of  Lapland]  consoled  his  countrymen, 

when  they  v,  ere  on-e  pivpariiiL'  to  leave  the  frozen  deserts 

of  Lapland,  and    revive.!  to  seek  some  warmer  climate,  by 

telling  them   that  the   Eastern   nations,    notwith-tanditig 


;  apprehension,  ar 


■  tla    i 


i  iii-  wilhall,  , 


So  haue  they  deignd,  by  their  deuine  decrees 
1  hat  with  the  stumps  of  my  reproued  tong, 
1  may  sometimes,  reprouers  deedes  reproue, 
And  sing  a  verse,  to  make  them  see  themselues. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glas. 

Inflam'd  with  wrath,  his  raging  blade  he  hefte, 
And  strooke  so  strongly,  that  the  knotty  string 
Of  his  huge  taile  he  quite  asonder  clefte; 
Five  ioints  thereof  he  hewd,  and  but  the  stump  him  lefte. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 


:  horses  snapt  off  the  end  of  his  finger  with 

jss'd  the  stump  with  the  common  digestive. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  v.  c 


STUNG.      Sec  Sting. 

STUNT,  n.  \      From  the  A.S.  Stunta,  stunte. 

Stint,  v.       \  stultus,  fatuus,  or  from  the  verb 

to  stand,  (Skinner.  )    "  Stunt  (Tooke)  is— stopped 

in  the  growth,  the  past  part,  of  stint-an,  to  stop." 

See  To  Stint. 

A  stunt  is — an  animal,  or  other  thing,  stinted  or 
stunted  in  its  growth.  To  stunt,  formed  upon  the 
noun,  is — 

To  stop ;  to  grow  or  become  short  or  stubbed. 
When  waggish  hoys  the  stunted  beesom  ply, 
Th  ;■.,  i  ■■■-;■.,-.  ■  •■-<. 

Ere  thou  hast  held  their  hands.— Gay.   Trivia,  b.  ii. 
Of  all  the  expedients  that  can  well  be  contrived  to  stunt 
the  natural  growth  of  a  new  colony,  that  of  an  exclusive 
company  is  undoubtedly  the  most  effectual. 

Smith.    Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

STUPE,  it.  )      Lat. Stuppa,  or  stupa,  the  tow, 

Stupe,  v.      S  or  coarse  part  of  the  line  or  flax. 

Linen,  woollen,  &c.  medicated ;  and  applied  to 
sores. 

I  took  off  the  dressings,  and  found  the  heat  somewhat 
allay 'd.  and  the  alr:r  well  disposed  to  digestion.  I  stuped 
the  ulcer.  —  Wiseman.   Surgery,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

But  it  was  in  vain  :  this  pretender  dressed  the  wound 
with  a  tent  proportionable  to  the  former  anointed  with  some 
unguent  binding  a  slupe  over  it. — Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  1. 

STUPENDOUS.  ^        Some    of   our    elders 

Stltf/ndousi.y.         V  write  stupendious  :    Bur- 

Stipf.'ndousness.    J  ton.       Stupend, — \t.Stu- 

pendo  ;   Lat.  Stupendus,  from  stupere,  to  stun  or 

astonish.      Sec  Sti/pid. 

Astonishing,  amazing,  wonderful,  prodigious. 
They  [daemons]  can  worke  stvprnd  and  admirable  con- 
clusions :  we  see  the  effects  only,  but  not  the  causes  of  them. 
Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  220. 
j  The  king  hath  been  there  long  in  person  with  his  car- 
dinal; and  the  stupendous  works  they  have  rais'd  by  sea 
and  land,  are  beyond  belief,  as  they  say. 

Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  6. 


Into  my  eye,  and  doth  itself  present 

With  mcfc  an  easy  and  unfore'd  ascent, 

That  no  stupendous  precipice  denies 

Access,  no  horrour  turns  away  our  eyes. 

Denham.  Cooper's  Hili 

I  could  charitably  believe  of  all  the  primitive  Pythagorean! 
that  they  swore  in  the  same  sense  that  Pythagoras  did, 
namely,  by  the  first  communicatour  of  so  high  and  stupen- 
dious a  piece  of  wisdome. 

More,  Defence  of  the  Philos.  Cabbala,  App. 

Now  besides  this 
may  be  such  a  due  dash  of  s 
the  complexion  may  prove  stupendously  e 

Id.  A  Discourse  on  Enthusiasm,  p.  14. 

He  patient,  but  undaunted  where  they  led  him, 
Came  to  the  place,  and  what  was  set  before  him 
Which  without  help  of  eye  might  be  assayed, 
To  heave,  pull,  draw,  or  break,  he  still  perform'd 
All  with  incredible,  ttu\    uttoiu  force, 
None  daring  to  appear  antagonist. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes,  v.  C23. 

Those  very  works,  which,  from  their  stupendiovsness, 
should  have  taught  them  the  greatness  of  the  former,  were 
the  occasion  of  their  paying  that  homage  to  the  thing  made, 
which  could  be  due  to  the  worker  only. 

Ellis.  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  $.27$. 

He  [God]  to  assure  them  of  his  gracious  protection  and 
providence  over  them,  or  to  persuade  them  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  by  Moses  taught  them,  did  before  their  eyes  per- 
form stupendious  works  in  their  behalf. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 
He  ceaseless  works  alone ;  and  yet  alone 
Seems  not  to  work  :  with  such  perfection  fram'd 
x  stupendous  scheme  of  things. 


Is  this 


lOtent  author]  so  regulating  the  stupendious! >j 
of  the  great  globes-,  and  other  vast  masses  .  J' 
matter,  that  they  do  not,  by  any  notable  irre- 
gularity, disorder  the  grand  system  of  the  universe. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v    p  51  ' 

These  fathers  used  so  strange  a  language,  in  speaking  of 
the  last  supper,  that  it  gave  occasion  to  a  corrupt  and  b;;i 
barous  church,  in  after-times,  to  ingraft  upon  it  a  doctrine 
more  slnpeiulojtslu  absurd  and  blasphi  nions  that  ever  issued 
from  the  mouth  of  a  pagan  priest, 

Warburton.  The  Diane  Legation,  b.  ii.  Note  (Q  ) 

Under  this  stupendous  Being  we  live.  Our  happiness,  our 
existence  is  in  his  hands.  All  we  expect  must  come  from 
him.— Patey.  Natural  Theology,  Conclusion. 


STU'PID. 

Sti-pi'dity. 
Sti'pidly. 

STt'PiDNESS. 

Std'fify,  v. 

STl'Pin'EDNESS. 

Stl'pifier. 
Stcpffa'ction. 
Stcpefa'ctiye,  adj. 
Stupefa'ctive,  n. 
Stupefying,  m. 
Stu'por. 


Fr.  Stupide,  stuptfier ; 
It.    Stupido, 

Sp.  Estupido  :  Lat*  Stu~ 
pidus,  from  stup-cre  ;  said 
to  have  been  anciently 
written  stip-ere,  and  to 
be  derived  from  stipes, 
a  block-head,  quia  stipifi* 
sive  trunci  instar  est ; 
because  like  a  block, 
trunk,  log.  Hence,  Stu- 
pid is- 


Is  not  your  father  gTown 
Of  reasonable  affayres  r 
With  age,  and  altring  rheurnes? 


Like  a  log  or  block  ;  hard  or  difficult  to  receive 
impressions,  or  perceptions  ;  inapprehensive,  in- 
sensitive, dull,  obtuse;  thick,  heavy;  sluggish, 
inert. 

The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  S. 

No  man  who  knows  aught,  can  be  so  stupid  to  deny  that 
all  men  naturally  were  born  free,  being  the  image  and  re- 
semblance of  God  himself,  and  were  by  privilege  above  all 
the  creatures,  born  to  command  and  not  to  obey. 

Milton.  The  Tenure  of  Kings  £  Magistrates. 

The  dreadful  bellowing  of  whose  strait-brae'd  drums, 
To  the  rrench  sounded  like  the  dreadful  doom  ; 
And  them  v.  ith  such  .-./.■  pidity  benumbs, 
As  though  the  earth  had  groaned  from  her  womb. 

Drayton.   The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

He  utters  enough  to  make  a  stone  understand  it ;  how 
itupidty  soever  all  his  interpreters  would  have  Hector  (being 
strode  into  a  trembling,  and  almost  dead)  tuxne  about  like 
a  whirlwinde.— Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiv. 


by  the  insatiat-le  Uw  ui  a  Mu—i-h 
but  bv  the  exigence  of  his  h- alt 
calling.— Sp.  Halt.  77, 


refreshed  :  not  limiting  his  rest 
uggish  and  drowzie  stupidnesse, 
i,  and  habilitation  to  lug 


STY 


Whom  "when  discovered  they  had  throughly  eide, 
With  great  amazement  they  were  stupefidc. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucetie,  b. 


For  'when  a  general  loss 

Falls  on  a  nation,  and  they  slight  the  cross, 

God  hath  rais'd  prophets  to  awaken  them 

From  stupefaction.  An  Elegy  upon  Dr.  Donne. 

Opium  hath  a  stupefucting  [4to  ed.  of  Works,  stupefactivo] 
part,  and  a  heating  part ;  the  one  moving  sleep,  the  other  a 
heat.— Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  98. 

Opium  and  other  strong  stupe/actives,  doe  coagulate  the 
spirits  and  deprive  it  of  the  motion, 

Id.  Hist,  of  Life  §■  Death,  p.  52. 

There  were  not  only  great  things  first  spoken  and  deli- 
vered to  mankind,  but  examples  as  great  as  the  things 
themselves  ;  but  these  did  so  little  prevail  on  the  stupid 
and  unthankful  world,  that  they  among  whom  the  Son  of 
fin.:  dM  lirsi  manifest  himself,  seem'd  only  solicitous  to 
make  gnod  one  prophesie  concerning  liim,  viz.  that  he  should 
be  despised  and  rejected  of  men.— Stillingflect,  vol.  i.  Ser,  6. 

I  mer 

for  they  could  never  have  given  any  tolerable  account  of  the 
Son's  praying  to  the  Father,  uf  Ins  increasing  in  wisdom,  of 
his  being  afflicted  and  sore  troubled,  and  crying  out  in  his 
agonies  and  sufferings,  without  the  supposition  of  a  human 
soul.— Waterland.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  267. 

Stupidity  then  under  sufferings  can  be  no  part  of  the  ex- 
cellency of  a  man  ;  which  in  its  greatest  height  is  in  the 
beings  the  most  beneath  him.— Siilltngjleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  G. 

And  even  the  atheists  themselves,  who  have  tried  all  pos- 
sible ways  of  extinguishing  them,  have  found  by  experience 
that  the  utmost  they  can  do,  is  to  damp  and  sfvpify  them  at 
present;  but  that  in  despite  of  them  they  will  revive  and 
awake  again  when  death  or  danger  approaches  them. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

We  know  that  insensibility  of  pain  may  as  well  proceed 
from  the  deadness  and  */>/j>{fi:-d,->--f.i  of  the  part,  as  from  a 
perfect  and  unmolested  health.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  6. 


It  seems  very  probable,  that  there  was  a  much  mo 
powerful  cause  than  sorrow  in  the  case,  viz  apreternatur 
s'/ii)  I'nctinn  of  their  senses,  by  some  of  those  maligna 
spirits  that  were  then  conflicting  with  our  Saviour;  wli 
perhaps,  to  deprive  him  of  the  solace  of  his  disciples'  cor 
]i any,  did  by  their  diabolical  art,  produce  that  extra. niiina 
;>////■».■»/•  that  oppressed  them.— Sen!/.  Christian  Life,  pt.ii.c. 


But 


let  not  him,  that  shares  a  brighter  day 

nee  the  splendour  of  a  noontide  ray, 

■r  the  twilight  of  a  darker  time, 

deem  his  base  stupidity  no  crime. — Coivpcr.   Truth. 


But  what 
b;iMv  Ikivc  i 
must  the  be 
ciple  of  their 

long  and  tormenting  struggles  must  they  pro- 
xpenenced  first  ;  and  in  how  deplorable  a  state 
Limbing  and  stuyu  fi/nxj  of  so  important  a  prin- 
nature  have  left  them  !—  Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  19. 

It  produce 

d  that  kind  of  stupefaction,  w 

Liich  is  the  conse- 

queue  of  u 

ing  opium,  or  other  substances  of  that  kind. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

Laugh,  ye  who  boast  your  more  mercur 
That  never  felt  a  stupor,  know  no  pause 

alpoWr,, 

Cowper.  Task,  b. 
STUPRA'TION.     Lat.  Stuprare.     See  Co 

6TUPRARE. 

Stupration  must  not  be  drawn  into  practice.— Brown. 


TU'RDY.   ^ 
rtJ'RDILY.        >, 

ru'RDINESS.  )    1 


STU'RDY. 

Stu 

Stu 


Skinner  derives  from  the  Fr. 
■Estourdi,  It.  Stordito,  attonitus, 
mente  quasi  motus ;  and  these 
crived  by' Menage  from  the  Lat.  Stolidits. 
Tooke  forms  sturdy  from  stur'd  (past  part,  stirred, 
stir'd,  of  the  verb  to  stir,)  by  the  usual  addition  of 
ig  or  ;/ ;  and  he  refers  the  Fr.  to  the  same  source. 
See  Stare  in  Jamieson. 

Stirred,  moved,  roused,  (sc.)  to  bear,  resist, 
oppose  ;  stubborn,  obstinate  ;  stiff,  stout,  hardy, 

And  defended  hem  wyle  hii  mygte  myd  wel  slourdy  mode. 

This  knave  goth  him  up  ful  sturdely, 

And  at  the  chambre  dore  while  that  he  stood, 

He  cried  and  knocked  as  that  he  were  wood. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3436. 


•>  geue  theim  selfe  therto,  t 

>■  l'nrlheraunre  of  their  sed 

Sir  T,  Mo 


r.  Con.  A.  b.vni. 
stourdy  and  stu- 
.   Workes,  p.  212. 


He  enfourmed  his  ii  eldest  sonnes  of  the  disposyeion  of 
bothe  peoples,  and  warned  Willyam  to  be  louynge  and 
lyberall  to  his  subjettes,  and  Robert  to  be  stern  &  surdy 
[sturdy]  vnto  his. — Fabyan.  Chronycle,  o.  222. 

Yet  in  the  end  of  the  said  fourscore  days,  was  that  worthy 
martyr  decreed  contumax,  that  is.  sh.rdila,  frowardly,  and 
wilfully  absent,  and  in  pain  of  the  same  his  abscence  con- 
demned and  put  to  death. 

State  Trials.  1  Mary,  an.  1553.  Abp.  Cranmer. 
There  can  be  none  ende  of  faultes,  if  a  man  rehearse  all 
faultes  that  doe  necessarily  follow  this  vnruly  stiirditir^c. 
Sir  J.  Cheeke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 
Such  ioy  he  had  their  stubhorne  harts  to  quell, 
And  sturdie  courage  tame  with  dreadfull  aw  ; 
That  his  beheast  they  feared,  as  a  tyrans  law. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  G, 
Then  wean  thyself  at  last,  and  thee  withdraw 
From  Cambridge,  thy  old  nurse  ;  and,  as  the  rest, 
ghly  chew  and  sturdily  digest 


Th'  immense  1 


Ev'n  in  t 


Produce  the  plough,  and  yoke  the  sturdy  steer, 
And  goad  him  till  he  groans  beneath  his  toil, 
Till  the  bright  t.ture  is  bury'd  in  the  soil. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgia,  b.  i. 
It  [excessive  fondness]  will  rather  produce  pride  and 
i.urdin'si  tor  the  present  ;   which  will  at  length  show  itself 


A  wicked  administration  may  propose  to  impoverish 
eople  ;  to  render  them  as  submissive  and  as  abject  as 


the 
people  ;  to  render  them  as  submissive  and  as  abjeel 
subjects,  the  boors,  or  the  slaves,  in  some  foreign  countries, 
aDd  to  beggar  them  out  of  their  sturdiness. 

Bolingbroke.  Dissertation  upon  Parties,  Let.  19. 
Patient  of  contradiction  as  a  child, 
Affable,  humble,  diffident,  and  mild  ; 
Such  was  sir  Isaac,  and  such  Boyle  and  Locke  : 
Your  btund'rer  as  sturdy  as  a  rock. 

Cowper.  Progress  of  Errour. 

STU'RGEON.  Fr.  Estourgeon  ;  It.  Storione ; 
Low  Lat.  Sturio,  or  sturgio ;  Ger.  Stor ;  Sw. 
Stoor ;  A.  S.  Stoma,  Gesncr  derives  from  Ger. 
Stoor-en,  A.  S.  Stir-ian,  to  stir,  to  move ;  because 
it  stirs  up  the  mud  as  it  swims. 

In  old  time  our  auncestours  set  more  store  by  the  stur- 
geon, and  it  carried  the  name  above  all  other  fishes.  He  is 
the  only  fish  that  hath  the  skales  growing  toward  the  head : 
hee  swims  against  the  streame.  But  now  adaies  there  is 
no  such  reckoning  and  account  made  of  him. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ix.  c.  17. 

STURK.  A.  S.  Styrc,  (sleer-ic.)  A  young  ox 
or  steer  ;  a  young  cow  or  heifer.  Lane,  a  sturke, 
(Somner.)      See  Steer. 

g  beefets  vngelded,  we  either  kill  yoong 


;  afterward 


for  tillage  in  earing  vp  of  the  ground. 

Hotinshed.  Description  of  Scotland,  c.  13. 

STUT,  v.  "\  The  Ger.  Stottern,  impedite 
Sttj'tter,  n.  I  loqui,  lingua  allidere,  Wachter 
Stl'tter,  v.  (derives  from  Ger.  Stosse?i,  Dut. 
Stu'tterer.  J  Stooten,  Sw.  Stoota,  Goth.  Staut- 
an,  ferire,  percutere ;  to  strike  against  (sc.)with 
the  tongue  ;  and  hence, — 

To  hesitate  in  utterance  or  speaking. 
To  stutter — is  in  common  use. 
Her  tongue  was  verye  quicke 
But  she  spake  somewhat  thicke 
Her  felowe  did  stammer  and  stut. 

Skelton.  E'iw.r.r  litunminy. 
Divers  we  see  do  stut ;  the  cause  may  be,  (in  most)  the 
refrigeration  of  the  tongue  ;  whereby  it  is  less  apt  to  move, 
see,  thai  naturalls  d->  generally  -slut :  and 
se  that  slut  if  they  drink  wine  moderately, 
iuse  it  heateth  ;  and  so  we  see,  that  they 
nore  in  the  first  offer  to  speak,  than  in 
tongue  is  by  motion,  somewhat 


and  therefore  i 

thev  stut  less,  ! 
thats/7*/,  do  sti 


heated. — Bacon.  Naturall  Historit 

And  many  stutters  (we  find)  are  very  cholerick  men; 
choler  enducing  a  driness  in  the  tongue.— Id.  lb. 

Thus  a  learned  author  informeth  us,  that  some  families 

at  I.ahloin  in  liuyen  in  France  do  naturally  stut  and  stammer, 

which  he  taketh  to  proceed  from  the  nature  of  the  waters. 

Fuller.    Worthies.  Leicestershire. 

When  the  wind  is  southward,  she  is  more  subject  to 
belching  out  Hakes  of  lire  ias  stutterers  use  to  stammer  more 
when  the  wind  is  in  that  hole  .)— Howell,  b.  xxvii.  Let.  1. 

STY,  v.     \        Dut.    Styghen,    steygen ;     Ger. 

Sty,  n.        I   Steegen ;  Svv.  Stig-a ;  A.  S.  Stig-an, 

Sty'er,  or  j  ascendere,  to  go  up. 

Sti'an,  n.  )  Sty,  upon  the  eyelids,  Skinner 
derives  from  this  verb ;  but  sty  for  hogs  from 
stipare. 

1341 


STV 

A  stye  or  stian  upon  the  eye  is  in  A.  S.  Stigende^ 
the  pres.  part,  of  stig-an. 

A  sty  for  hogs  is  stige,  past  part,  of  the  samo 
verb, — 

A  raised  pen  for  swine.     It.  Stict.     See  Tooke. 
To  sty,  to  go,  to  go  up,  (to  hie,)  to  ascend,  is 
very  common  in  old  authors. 

Steyers,  now  written  Stairs,  (qv.) 
The  Segraue  myght  not  stand,  Sir  Ion  tok  the  gayn  stie. 

B.Brunne,  p.  319. 
And  whanne  the  peple  was  left,  he  siiede  aloone  into  aa 
hil  for  to  preie,  but  whanne  the  evenyng  was  come  he  was 
there  aioone.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  14. 

And  he  ran  bifore,  and  stighed  into  a  sycomore  tree  :  to  se 
hym,  for  he  was  to  passe  fro  themes.— Id.  Luk,  c.  19. 

It  is  so  hie  fromthens  I  lie,  and  the  common  yerth,  there 
re  is  cable  in  no  land  maked,  that  might  stretche  to  me,  to 
drawe  me  into  hlisse,  ne  steyers  to  sdj-e  on  is  none,  so  that 


With  that  she  loketli,  and  was  ware 
Downe  fro  the  skie  there  came  a  chare, 
The  whiche  dragons  aboute  drowe; 
And  tho  she  gan  hir  heade  downe  bowe, 
And  vp  she  stigke,  and  faire  and  welle 
She  drofe  forth  by  chare  and  whelle 
Aboue  in  the  ayre  amonge  the  skies.— Go 

Thanne  kynge  Phylyp  [de  Valoys]  seyn 
of  the  Flemynges,  and  hou  lytell  they  feryd  hym,  toke 
cousayll  of  his  lordes,  how  he  myght  cause  theym  to  dis- 
cende  the  hylle,  for  so  longe  as  they  kept  the  hyll  it  was 
iuperdous  and  perylous  to  stye  towarde  theym. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1527. 

The  beast,  impatient  of  his  smarting  wound 

And  of  so  fierce  and  forcible  despight, 

Thought  with  his  winges  to  stye  above  the  ground; 

And  all  that  preace  did  round  about  her  swell 
To  catehen  hold  of  that  long  chaine,  thereby 
To  climbe  aloft,  and  others  to  excel! ; 
That  was  Ambition,  rash  desire  to  sty, 
And  every  linckthereof  a  step  of  dignity.— Id.  lb.  b.H.  c7. 
Those  that  are  smitten  from  at 
downe  and  sinke  directly,  [considu 

Holland.  Plinic,  ' 
t  you  sty  x 


Con.. 


upon  the  head, 


In  this  hard  rocke,  whiles  you  doe  keepe  from  me 
The  rest  o'  th'  island. 

Shakespeare.   The  Tempest,  Act  i 

Within  his  yard,  he  mixt 

Twelue  sties  to  lodge  his  heard  ;  and  euery  sty 
Had  roome  and  vse,  for  fifty  swine  to  lye. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey, 
And  they,  so  perfect  is  their  misery. 
Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement, 
But  boast  themselves  more  comely  than  before; 
And  all  their  friends  and  native  home  forget, 
To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty.— Milton.  Co 


The  marrow  of  ; 


calfe,  incorporat  with  equall  weight  of 
in  or  any  other 
b.  xxviii.  c.  II. 


STYLE, 


YLE.  or^  Fr 
le,  ii.  I  Lat., 
le.  f  the  i 

'lar.       J  ofwl 


aKetn    a   sovei  a".fi,e    nniment  lor  tiie  . 
ird  swellings  in  the  eyelids. 

Holland.  Plin 
I'.a-h  friend  you  seek  in  yon  enclosure  lies, 
All  lost  their  form,  and  habitants  of  sties. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  x. 

It  Stilo;   Sp.EslilO; 
Stylus,-  Gr.SruAns,  columna, 

Style.  f  the  instrument,  with  the  point 

Sty'lar.       J  of  which  they  wrote. 

A  pen  or  pin  ;  a  pillar,  a  stalk,  or  stem. 

Met. — the  character,  kind,  or  manner  of  writing, 
inscribing,  delineating,  depicturing;  generally,  of 
doing  or  performing  any  thing ;  the  manner  or 
course  of  judicial  proceeding. 

The  manner  or  form  of  writing,  (sc. )  the  title 
or  denomination  ;  the  appellation,  the  name. 

Stylish,  is  a  word  in  common  speech ;  in  good, 
high,  fashionable  style. 

And  I  furder  beseche  that  your  lordship  wil  you  t  safe  iu 
reading  therof,  to  gesse  (by  change  of  style)  where  the 
renewing  of  the  verse  mav  bee  most  apparantly  thought  to 
begin.— Ga sen igne.   The  Complaynt  of  Phylomene. 

Than  syne  I  haue  here  shewed  unto  you  the  fyne  or  enA 
of  Brenius,  I  shall  now  retoume  my  style  unto  his  brother 
Belynus. — Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  31. 

Put  thou  the  Greekes  deuise  againe  in  use, 
Stop  hy  thine  eares  this  syren  to  beguile, 
Reale  up  those  wanton  eies  of  thine,  be  sure 
To  lend  no  eare  unto  hir  flattering  s 


Turbervile.  To  Am  Friend  T, 


in 


In  this  tract  of  Glocestershire  (whsre  to  this  day  many 
places  are  stifled  vineyards)  was  of  ancient  time,  among 
other  fruits  of  a  fertile  soil,  great  store  of  vines. 

Drayton.  Puty-Olbion,  s.  14.  Note 

Ne  certes  can  that  friendship  long  endure, 

However  gay  and  goodly  be  tlie  style, 

That  doth  ill  cause  »r  evill  end  enure; 

For  vertue  is  the  band  that  bindeth  harts  most  sure. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 
"  Their  issue,  which  were  conqu'rors  of  this  isle, 
At  Hastings  which  the  Englishmen  did  tame, 
Her  natives,  graced  with  the  English  stile, 
To  their  first  country  fiirry  back  their  claim, 

Conijuest  returning  whence  it  lately  came. 

Drayton.  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy. 
He  who  first  made  known  the  use  of  that  contemptible 

mineral,  [iron]  may  be  truly  W/// -it  the  father  of  arts,  and 
author  of  plenty. — Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv   c.  12. 


Then  for  the  style  majestic  and  div 

It  speaks  no  less  than  God  in  every  line; 

Cnnriuiiiding  wo 


•  force  is  still  the  5 


Dryden.  Rcligio  Laic!. 
The  style  of  a  flower  is  a  body  accompanying  the  ovary, 
ither  arising  from  the  top  of  it.  or  st  Hiding  nt  an  axis  in 
he  middle,  with  embrjons  of  the  seeds  round  it. 

Milter.    Gardener's  Dictionary. 
The  figure  of  the  stile  and  seed-vessel,  and  the  number 


which  i 
At  fifty-one  and  ; 


Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.i. 
London's  lati- 


half  degrees,  which 

rid  lay  i' 
plane  and  to  this  mark,  draw  a  line  for  tit 


In  these  words,  ymi  will  observe,  the  great  Being  whe 
was  *t,<:cft  the  loving  Father  of  Hie  people,  is  addressed  ir 
the    specific  character   of  a   teacher;  fur  the  expression  oi 


or-s  plan 


serenes,  and  deficient  in  poetical  colouring,  he  can  have  no 
success  — Blair,  Lect.  10. 

From  the  centre  of  the  flower  rises  a  stole  of  a  triangular 
form,  and  obtuse  at  t lie  end.  which  is  surrounded  by  six 
White  stamina,  whose  extremities  are  vellow. 

Coo*.   Third  Voyage,  b.  v.  c.  6. 

ST YLE,  or  )      A.  S.  Sligh-el;  Dut.  Slgchel,  the 

Stile.  f  dim.  of  Sty. 

Steps  raised  to  pass  over. 
•'  Ye,  Goddes  armes."  quod  this  riotour, 
"  Is  it  swiche  peril  with  him  for  to  mete? 

Chaucer.   The  Pardoneres  Tale,  V.  12,626. 

But  let  us  leave  queen  Slab  awhile, 
Through  many  a  gate,  o'er  many  a  slile, 
That  now  had  gotten  by  this  while. 

Drat/Ion.    Nymphidia. 

STY'PTICK.  Fr.  Styptique;  Lat.  Styplicus ; 
Gr.  Stuittocos,  frnm  arvep-eto,  astringere.  See  the 
quotation  from  Plinie. 

Among  those  medicines  which  they  call  stypticke  or 


t  of  this 


blackberrie  bramble  in  wine  t 


Holland  Plinie,  b. 


One  head  of  garlicke  taken  in  some  styptike  and  harsh  raw 
wine,  with  laserpitium,  to  the  weight  of  one  obolus,  driveth 
away  the  quartane  ague  for  ever. — Id.  lb.  b.  xx.  c.  6. 

Against  the  latter  with  all  the  branches  therof,  not  med- 
dling with  that  restraining  and  slo;>lr<:  surgery  which  the 
law  uses,  not  indeed  against  the  malady,  but  against  the 
eruptions,  and  outermost  etfects  thereof. 

Milton.  Reason  of  Church  Government. 

SUAGE,  or)       See  Assuage.     To  soothe,  to 
Swage,  t;.      )  mitigate,   to   calm,   to  tranquil- 
lize. 


And  euery  thing  that  may 
To  suogr  his  peine,  or  his  ' 
Was  in  the  court  and  in  tt 

But  wicked  wrath  had  son 


i  they: 


l  the  castle  sought. 

Chaucer.   The  Slory  of  Thebes. 
;ome  so  farre  enraged, 
malice  could  be  swaged. 
Gascoigne.  The  Fruites  of  Warre. 


I  lette  passe  that  he  whyche  verylye  wnulde  entende  tc 
p.icilie,  i'c/'K,  and  appease  a  grudge,  wnulde  {as  muche  as 
he  conuenientlye  mighte)  extenuate  the  causes  and  occa- 
sions of  the  frutLjc— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  871. 


SUB 

In  the  mean  space,  before  the  third  day  of  their  next 
tssion  came  about,  the  same  being  kept  every  ninth  day 
jntinuallv  at  Come,  whereupon  they  call  it  now  in  I  i  • 
here  there  fall  out  wars  against  the  Annates, 
hich  gave  some  hope  to  the  nobility,  that  tl 
lent  would  come  to  little  effect,  thinking  that  tins  war 
ould  hold  them  so  long,  as  that  the  fury  of  the  people 
against  him  would  be  well  swaged,  or  utterly  forgott 


-North.  Plutarch,  p.  193. 
Fr.  Suasion, 


i  of  the  trouble  of  the 
SUA'SION.^     SeePERSVADE 
biiASOHY.         f  suasoire,  suasif. 
But  thei  had  by  the  subtill  suasion  of  the  deuill,  broken 


,  and  hereafter 


- 
ent  us  for  it. 
l'u.  Hopkins.  Practical  Exposilic 

Secondly,  there  is  a  suasory  or 
inclines  the  will  and  affections  ' 
I  to  them.— Id.  lb. 


i  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
nticing  temptation,  that 


s  [justice]  directions  of  the  inferior  faculties,  it 
is  suggestions  with  clearness,  and  enjnyned  them 
r;  it  had  the  passions  in  perfect  subjection,  and 


tical,  yet  it  had  1    . 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

SUA'VITY.       Fr.  Suave,  snavitc  ;    It.  Sodve, 
h-ita  :  Sp.  Suave,  suavidad;  Lat. Suavitas,  from 
suaois,  sweet ;  A.  S.  Swas.     See  Sheet. 
Met.  —  Sweetness. 
[He  spake  much]  thirdly  of  the  suavity  of  their  doctrine 


that  Plato  does  not  only  very  much  commend 
the  Orphick  hymns,  for  their  .w/.g(  i:,,  and  deliciousness,  " 
also  produce 
scruple 


erses  out  of  them,  without  l 
Cudworth.  Intellectual  System, 
But  the  other  love  which  ariseth  from  the  conceit  of  i 


sufficient  grounds;  that 
■taritics,  and  pleasant  fancies 
passionate  complements  of 
ir  imaginations. 


his  writings 

and  suavity  of  expressi 

SUB.  Sub  is  much  used,  prefixed,  to  express 
inferiority  in  degree,  rank  ;  less,  low,  down  ;  and, 
consequentially,  under  cover,  hidden,  secret.  The 
use  of  it  is  mere  matter  of  discretion. 

Sub -acid, — less  than  acid,  or  sour  ;  acid  in  a 
less  degree. 

The  juice  of  the  stem  is  like  the  chyle  in  an  animal  body, 
not  sufficiently  concocted  by  circulation,  and  is  commonly 
sub-acid  iu  all  plants.— Arbulhnot.  Of  Aliments,  c.  3. 

SUB-ACT,  v.  )       Lat.    Sub-igere,    subactitm, 

Sub-a'ction.  )  (sub  and  agere,)  to  make,  or 
cause  to  be  under,  or  inferior,  or  lower. 

To  bring  down,  to  beat  down ;  to  reduce,  to 
rebate. 

Tangible  bodies  have  no  pleasure  in  the  consort  of  air, 
but  endeavour  to  subact  it  into  a  more  dense  body. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Ilistorie,  §  27. 

In  that  long  interval  there  was  a  powerful  Agent  sub- 
actmq,  disposing  and  influencing  the  massa  chaotiea,  ex- 
pressed hv  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters.— Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  308. 

For  the  meek  spirit  is  incurious  ;  and  so  thoroughly  sub- 
acted,  that  he  takes  his  load  from  God  (as  the  camel  from 
his  master)  upon 


Bp.Hall.  Of  Conleniation,  %  19 
two  periods  ;  the  one  assimila 


ration. — Bacon.  Xalurall  Ilistorie,  §  838. 

SUB-AIDING.     Giving  secret  or  private  aid 
or  assistance. 

And  when  he  had  tlispos'd  in  some  good  train 


His  greatness,  and  his  quiet  entertain. 

YVhuh  was  thought  fittest  wi'.h  some  match  of  France, 
To  hold  that  kingdom  finm  Mih-uidiug  such, 

Who  else  could  not  subsist,  nor  hope  so  much. 

Daniel.  Civil  War,  b.  via 
1842. 


SUB 
SUB-A'LMONER.     The  under  or  inferior 
almoner. 

After  his  Majesty's  restoration  he  [William  Holder]  be- 
came canon  of  Ely,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  canon  of 
St.  Paul's,  subdean  of  hie  ill  the  place  of 

Walt.  Jones  deceased)  and  subalmoi 


Wood.  Past 


rol.  u. 


^        Fr.  Sub-allcrne  ;   It. 
\  Sub-allirno  ;  S  p.  Sub-  » 


SUB-A'LTERN,  adj. 

Si'baltern,  n. 

Scbalte'iinate.  t  allerno;  Low  \.i\t.Sub- 

Sl-bai.terna'tion.  J  akernus ;  (Lat.  Sub, 
and  allernus. ) 

One  who  is  inferior  to,  under,  another  i — also, 
alternately,  or  by  turn  or  change  inferior  or  other- 
wise. 


The 


whereof  did  kindly  appertain  to  those 

iployed,  as  from  the  prince,  so  for  the  people. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b 


)  subalterne. — Camden.  Remaines.  Britaine. 


When  al  Chri«tia  I  of  Constance  \ 

Anglit 
cipall  and  i 

The  second  [question]  admitting  the  duplicity  of  officers 
should  be  continued,  yet  whether  theie  should  not  be  a 
difference,  that  one  should  not  be  the  principal  officer,  and 
the  other  to  be  but  special  and  subaltern  : 

Bacon.  On  the  Union  of  England  S;  Scotland. 

Among  the  dry  [materials]  I  esteem  the  more  principal, 
and  solid,  to  be  the  oak,  elme,  beech,  ash.  chess-nut,  v,  all- 
nut,  &c.  the  less  principal,  the  service,  maple,  lime-tree, 
horn-beam,  quick-beam,  birch,  hasel,  &c.  together  with  all 
their  sub-alternate  and  several  kinds. 

Evelyn.  Sylva,  §  3.  Introd. 

So  that  woman  being  created  for  man's  sake  to  bee  his 
helper,  in  regard  of  the  end  before  mentioned.  Darnels',  tie 
baaing  and  bringing  vp  of  children,  whereunto  it  was  not 
possible  they  could  coucurre,  vnlesse  there  were  subalterna- 
tion  betweene  them,  which  sulmll.  motion  is  naturally 
grounded  vpon  inequalitie,  because  things  equall  in  euery 
respect  are  neuer  willing  other. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical!  Politic,  0.  V.  §  73. 

love's  subalterns,  a  duteous  band, 

Like  watchmen,  round  their  chief  appear: 

Each  had  his  lantern  in  his  hand  ; 
And  Venus  mask'd  brought  up  the  rear. 

Prior.  The  Dove. 

Both  particular  and  universal  propositions  which  agree 
in  quality,  are  called  subaltern,  though  these  are  not  pro- 
perly opposite ;  as 

A— Every  vine  is  a  tree.     I— Some  vine  is  a  tree. 
Or  thus : 
E — No  vine  is  a  tree.    O— Some  vine  is  not  a  tree. 


of  the  skill  and  vigila 


t  officers,  to  whom  this  share  of  r 


By  placing  Cowley  in  the  first  rank  of  poets,  he  has  in 
effect  degraded  him  from  the  subaltern  station  which  he 
had  else  preserved  unmolested. — Knox.  Ess.  No.  169. 

SUB- A'QUEOUS.  Being,  lying,  under  water, 
{sub  acruam. ) 

;The  northern  naturalists  will  perhaps  say,  that  this 
assembly  met  for  the  purpose  of  plu 


'  escape  discovery  in  i 


;  that  harass  t 


Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Swallows 

The  first  who  broached  this  opinion,  was  Olaus  Magnus 
Archbishop  of  Upsal,  who  very  gravely  informs  us,  tha 
these  birds  are  often  found  in  clustered  masses  at  thl 
bottom  of  the  northern  lakes 

to  foot;  and  that  they  creep  < 


wing 


,  to  their  subaqueous  retre3ts. — Id.  lb. 


SUB-ARRA'TION.  Low  Lat.  Sub-arrare. 
Arrabone,  (i.e.  vadimonio, )  uxorem  sibi  despon- 
sare,  (Du  Cange.)     See  the  quotation. 

In  the  old  manual  for  the  use  of  Salisbury,  before  the 
minister  proceeds  to  the  marriage,  he  is  directed  to  ask  the 
woman's  dowry,  viz.  the  tukeiis  of  spousage;  and  by  theso 
tokens  of  spousage  are  to  be  understood  rings,  ot  money,  or 
some  other  things  to  be  given  to  the  woman  by  the  man, 
which  said  giving  is  called  subarratian,  ii  e.  wedding  or 
covenanting.!  especially  when  it  is  done  by  the  giving  of  a 
ring.—  Wncully.  Un  the  Common  l',oo<r,  c.  10.  §5. 

SUB-A'STRAL.     Being  under  the  stars,  (sub 

When  by  the  aid  of  improved  astronomy,  he  compares 

this  tuiaslral  economy  with  the  systems  of  the  fixed  stars.  | 

ifoiourfon,  vol.ix.  6ei.& 


SUB 

'  SUB-AUDI'TION.  Fr.  Subaudition ;  Lat.  of 
the  Lower  Ages  Sub-auditio,  subaudire ;  (Lat. 
Sub.  and  atidire,  to  hear.)      Cotgrave  calls  it — ■ 

"  Part  of  a  man's  meaning  expressed,  and  the 
rest  understood  ;"  more  correctly,— that  which  is 
understood  or  implied  from  that  which  is  ex- 
pressed. 

F.  Will  it  [manner  of  explaining  rig'il,  &c  1  enable  us  to 
account  for  what  is  t/alU-d  Ahtlr.ict'fit,  and  f<>r  ub.ifnict  id?as, 
whose  existence  you  deny  ?  //.—  I  think  it  will  :  and,  if  it 
must  have  a  name,  it  should  rather  be  called  subaudition 
tiiaa  abstraction,  though  i  mean  not  to  quarrel  about  a  title. 
Tooke.   Divisions  <>f  1'urleij,  pt.  n.  C.  2. 

SUB-CELE'STIAL.  Being  under  the  hea- 
vens, or  heavenly  things,  (sub  ccelestia.) 

If  there  can  bee  found  any  decay  in  the  heavens,  it  will  in 
the  course  of  nature,  and  discourse  of  reason  consequently 
follow,  that  there  must  of  necessity  ensue  a  decay  in  all 
those  which  depend  vpon  the  heavens  :  as  likewise  on  the 
other  side,  if  there  be  found  no  decay  in  the  heavens,  the 
presumption  will  be  strong,  that  there  is  no  such  decay  (as 
is  supposed)  in  these  subcoeles/ialt  bodies. 

Ha/cewell.  Apologie,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

Even  he  [Solomon]  passeth  the  same  sentence  of  vanity, 
vexation,  ami  iiiiijroiit,Lhl<_-ni-.>s.  upon  mis,  as  upon  all  other 
su>Lr!,-.,:<at  t  til  ngs.— Ba  rruiv,  vol.  lit  -  Ser.  14. 

SUB-CLA'VIAN.  Fr.  Susclavirr.  Upon  the 
Itannel  hone,  whence,  veine  susclaviere.  The 
second  main  ascendent  branch  of  the  hollow  vein, 
(Cotgrave.)     See  Clavicle. 

The  liver,  though  seated  on  the  right  side,  yet  by  the 
svbvhivi'in  division  duili  .  uuidisMnily  ruinniuuieate  its  ac- 
tivity unto  either  arm. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 


Concerning  the  difference  of  I 
vian  and  carotid  arteries,  upon 
body,  separate  themselves  from 
1  thought,  that  the  advan 


i  which  the  i 

emit  si, It's 
i,  Cheselden 


?  off  at  an  angle  much  more  acute  than  the  right,  is  nu 
)  the  right  by  their  going  off  together  in  one  branch. 
Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c. 


Yet  by  their  sequestrators   and 
men  for  the  most  part  of  insatiable  hands,  and  noted  d 
loyalty,  those  orders  were  commonly  disobeyed. 

Milton.  History  of  England,  b. 

SUB-CONSTELLA'TION.      An  inferior 
less  constellation. 

the  picture  of  the  : 


although  if  thereby  1 


i  what  congruity  they  a 
jde,  in  a  clear  night  ; 
i  from  July  unto  April. 
Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  1 


Our  elders  or  ministers  and  deacor 
lie  other  inferiour  orders,  sometime  ^ 
re  haue  not)  are  made  according  to  a 
eciation  concluded  vpon  in  the  timt 
Utt,  by  the  cleargie  of  England. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b. 


of  king  Edward  : 


In  that  employment  he  was  made  prebendary  of  York, 
and  then  of  Rippon,  the  dean  of  which  church  made  him 
his  sub-dean.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  7. 

Being  sub-dean,  an  office  to  which  belongs  much  of  the 
scholastic!;  government  of  the  college,  and  soon  proved  to 
be  the  whole,  lie  undertook  the  entire  management  of  all 
affairs.— Fell.  Life  of  Hammond. 

The  subdeanery  of  York,  founded  anno  1229,  has  the  im- 
propriation of  Preston  in  Holderness. 

Bacon.  Lib.  Regis,  p.  1102. 

In  like  manner  he  [Gregory]  altered  the  old  book  in  the 
rubrick,  prescribing  lubdeacotu  to  wear  surplices  when  the 
litany  was  sung  in  processions. 

Comber.  Companion  to  the  Tample,  c.  7.  §  12. 

SUB-DERISO'RIOUS.  Derisory  in  a  lower 
or  less  degree. 

mirth  is  far  from  giving  any  offence 

dialect ; 


>  rather  a  pleasant  condiment  of  o 


ise  snb-diatects  of  the  Italia 

speech  that  hath  a  great  ; 
lall'd  Franco,  which  may  be  E 
ree. — Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  69. 


,  Spanish 


SUB-DIVE'RSJFY,  v.  To  diversify;  to  make 
a  lower  or  inferior  diversification ;  descending  from 
one  already  made. 

Take  the  same  wool,  for  instance,  one  man  felts  it  into  a 
hat,  another  weaves  it  into  cloth,  another  weaves  it  into 
kersey  or  serge,  another  weaves  it  into  arras  ;  and  possibly 
these  vaticusly  suhdirersified  according  to  the  phantasy  of 
the  artificer.— Ha le.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  157. 

SUB-DIVI'DE,  v.  I      Fr.  Sub-diviser  •  It.Sub- 
Subdivision.  f  dividerej  Lat.  of  the  Lower 

Ages,  Sub-dividere. 
To  divide  (sc.  any  division  or  part)  into  lower, 

less  or  smaller  parts. 

For  of  these  manner  of  rulings  by  one,  by  the  fewer  part, 

and  by  the  multitude  or  greater  nuber,  they  which  haue 

more  methodically,  and  more  distinctly  &  perfitly  written 

vpon  them,  doe  make  a  subdivision. 

nwealthi  b.  i.  c.  1. 


SUB-CONTRA'CTED.  Contracted  under, 
or  by  any  one  under — a  previous  contract. 

For  your  claime,  faire  sisters, 

I  bare  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife, 

'Tis  she  is  snb-c<n)1r<ic!>:l  to  this  lord, 
And  I  her  husband  contradict  your  banes. 

Shakespeare.  K.  Lear,  Act  v.  sc.  S. 

SUB-CO'NTRARY.  That  which  is  contrary 
in  a  lower  or  inferior  degree. 

The  other  [number]  which  surmounteth,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  same  part  of  their  extremities,  is  named 
Hypenantia,  that  is  to  say,  sub-contrary. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  850. 

If  they  differ  in  quality  and  agree  in  quantity  then  they 
are  called  contrary,  or  subcontrary.  Contrary  when  they 
aie  universal,  as,  every  man  is  an  animal;  No  man 
animal.     Subcontrary,  when  they  are  particular,  as,  some 

Port  Royal  Logic,  pt.  ii.  c.  4. 

If  two  particular  propositions  differ  in  quality  they  are 

I— Some  vine  is  a  tree.     O— Some  vine  is  not  a  tree. 
These  may  he  both  true  together,  but  they  can  never  be 
both  false.—  Waits.  Logic,  pt.  ii.  c.  2.  §  3. 

SUB-DE'ACON.  ^      It.  Soddidcono;  Fr. Sous- 
Subde'aconry.  I  diacre ;    Sp.  Sub-diacono ,-  ' 

Subde'an.  (  Low  Lat.    Sub-diaconus  ; 

Subde'anery.  J  It.  Sotto-decano ;  Fr.  Sous- 
doyen. 

An  inferior  dean  or  deacon. 

That  the  orders  of  subdeacon,  benet,  and  colet,  and  such 
others  as  were  commonly  called  minores  ordines.  be  not  ne- 
cessary by  the  word  of  God  to  be  reckoned  in  the  church, 
and  be  justly  left  out  in  the  said  book  of  orders. 

State  Trials,  Edw,  VI.  an.  1551.  Bp.  Gardiner, 


If  for  vast  tuns  of  currants,  and  of  figs, 

Of  med'cinal  and  aromatic  twigs, 

Thy  leaves  abetter  method  do  provide, 

Divide  to  pounds,  and  ounces  subdivide. 

Donne.    Upon  Mr.  Thos.  Coryat's  Crudities. 

Amongst  some  men  a  sect  is  sufficiently  thought  to  be 
reproved,  if  it  subdivides  and  breaks  into  little  fractions,  or 
changes  its  own  opinions.—  Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  22. 


He  [Stephen  Langton]  the  f      thati  'vided  the  whole 

Bible  into  chapters,  as  Robert  Stephens,  a  French-man,  that 
d  painful  printer,  some  six  score  years 
led  I 


since,  first  subdivided 


-FiULr.    Worthies.  Kent 


The  Man  id  ■  3  have  derived 

this  opinion  from  the  Pa  ....      i    r  to  '  5<  twsaort  under. 

them,  or  schism  from  them,  but  a  quite  different  sect  by 
themselves  —Cudwurlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  223. 

It  might  not  be  amiss,  for  the  sake  of  clear  and  distinct 
conception,  to  hil )  its  two  main  branches, 

as  I  have  here  done,  into  historical  and  doctrinal. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  4. 

In  every  other  art  and  manufacture,  the  effects  of  the 

division  of  labour  are  similar  to  what  they  are  in  this  very 

trifling  otuj,  though,  in  many  of  them,  the  labour  can  neither 

)  great  a  simplicity 


'  _\  m> 


two  correspondent  subdivisions.— Knox,  Ess.  80. 

SUB-DIVI'NE.     Divine  in  a  lower 

degree. 

Surely,  no  more  can  our  minds  conceive  of  you,  [Spirits] 
than  our  eyes  can  see  you:  only,  since  he,  that  made  you, 
hath  given  us  some  little  glimpse  of  your  subdivine  natures, 
properties,  operations,  let  us  weakly  as  we  may,  recount 
them  to  his  glory  in  yours. 

Bp.  Hall.  Invisible  World,  b.  i.  b.  2. 
1843 


SUB 

SUB-DO'LOUS.     Lat.   Sub-dolus,  (sub  aud 
dolus,)  used  as  equivalent  to  dolusus. 
Cunning,  crafty,  sly,  deceitful. 


As  he  doth  not  affect  my  poor  base  ends,  so  he  will  not 
efile  his  fair  intentions  by  sordid  means  of  compassing 
lem ;  such  as  aie  illusive  simulations  and  $uti<lul:>us 
itifices,  treacherous  collusions,  &c.—Banow,  vol.i.  Ser.  5. 

g-UBDU'CE,  i7.  "\      Lat.  Suh-ducere,  sub-due- 

Subdu'ct,  v.  >ptm,  to  lead  away,  to  with- 

Subdu'ction.         J  draw.' 

To  withdraw  ;  to  take  away ;  to  subtract. 


How  well  might 
subduced,  but  risen 
hands,  this  fine  linn 

'had   1 
"     Si 

ve  thought,  our  master  is  not 
•e  beene  taken  away  by  others 

Hall.  Cant.    The  Resurrection. 

For  never  was  the  earth 
when  it  would  shine  on  i 
itself  from  its  rayes.— Han 

so  peevish  as 

i 

.  14. 

— 

If  out  of  that  su 

.uV'i 

■<:;:::, :::!: 

tud 

'■SfaS 

ecedent 
standing 

JNot  proot  enougl 
Or  from  my  side 
More  than  enout 


ii.  Milton.  Paradise  Zos/,  b.viii. 

not  more  capable  of  distrust,  then  thine 
Bp.  Hall.  Occasional  Meditations,  §  66. 
lised  Moses,   that   an   angel   should  go 


-Id.   The  Invisible' World,  b.  i.  §  4 


and  guard- 


W  ,'.,;h:!ncl'n>g  either  the  benefits  commonly  indulged  to 
ikind,  or  those  which  accruu  front  the  well:ue  of  public 
ety,  what  possibility  will  lvinain  <>f  bubsistenrc,  of  safety, 
ontent  unto  us  ?  what  but  confusion,  want,  violence,  and 
juiet  ?— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 


this   clandestine   lodging,  and  found,  to  my 
II  the  ornaments  of  a  fine  gentleman,  which 
iw  not  whether  he  has  taken  upon  credit,  or  purchased 
money  subducted  from  the  shop. — Idler,  No.  95. 


allay  the  heat  of  the  blond  by 
herbs  ;  saying,  that,  if  the  po 

subduct  the  fuel,  than  lade 


prescribe   bleeding,   but 


1L,,.. 


the  water. 
Essays  §  Thoughts, 


.13. 


SUBDU'E,  v. 

Subdu'able. 

Subdu'al. 

Stjbdu'er, 

Sobdue'ment. 


Skinner  derives  from  the 
Lat.  Subdere.  It  may  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Fv.Subjugei', 
to  subjugate. 

To  put,  to  bring  under  (sc. 
power,  dominion) ;  to  bring,  or 


reduce  to  obedience  ;  to  overpower  or 
to  vanquish  ;  to  subjugate,  to  subject. 

[He]  woulde  make  the  world  wene,  that  herefcites  v,er 
here  so  many  and  so  strong,  that  the  ordinaries  might  not 
nowe  dooe  theyr  dueties  in  suhduyng  heresies,  withoute 
greate  daunger.— Sir  T.  More.   Wor'kes,  p.  962. 

Here  may  ye  clerely  see,  good  christen  reader,  that  the 
holy  and  blessed  apostle  Paule  with  mani  other  mo,  dyd 
not  fast  in  this  place  for  the  suhduyng  of  y«  flesh  aud 
tasting  of  hudily  lustes.— Id.  lb.  p.  371. 

He  was  a  man  of  rare  redoubted  might, 
Famous  throughout  the  world  for  vnr'like  prayse, 
And  glorious  Bpoilea,  pui  ihast  in  perilous  fight; 
Pull  many  donghtie  knightes  he  in  his  dayes 
Had  doen  to  death,  subdewda  in  eciuall  frayea. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

I  must  ingenuously  confess  that  I  have  a  natural  toueh 
of  enthusiasme  in  my  complexion,  but  such  as,  I  thank 
God,  was  ever  governable -enough,  and  I  have  found  at 
length  perfectly  subduabh. 

More.   Philosophical  Writings,  Pref.  Geu. 

And  I  haue  seen  thee 

As  hot  as  Perseus,  spurre  thy  Phrygian  steed. 
And  seene  thee  scorning  forfeits  aud  subdumentst 
"When  thou  hast  hung  thy  aduanced  sword  i*  th'  ayre. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  §•  Cres.  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 


SUB 

Great  God  of  might,  that  reignest  in  the  mynd, 
And  all  the  bodie  to  thy  hest  doest  frame, 
Victor  of  gods,  subduer  of  mankynd. 
That  doest  the  lions  and  fell  tigers  tame, 
Making  their  crueil  rage  thy  scornfull  game, 
And  in  their  roring  taking  great  delight ; 
Who  can  expresse  the  glorie  of  thy  might  ? 

Spenser.  In  Honour  of  Love,  Hymne  1. 
This  was  the  race  that  sure  portents  foreshew 
To  sway  the  world,  and  land  and  sea  subdue. 

Drydcn.   Virgil.  jEneis,  b.  vii. 

In  one,  their  curious  eye 

Discerns,  their  great  subduer's  awful  mien, 

And  corresponding  features.  J.  Philips.  Blenheim. 

A  great  Jewish  historian,  tells  us,  that  Balaam  informed 
the  king,  he  could  never  subdue  the  Israelites,  unless  they 
should  be  disobedient  to  their  God  ;  and  instructed  him  how 

to  make  them  so.— Gilpin,  10I.  i.  Ser.  7. 


mistakes  them, 


of  these  powers,  whicl 
.  subdual  of  the  passions 
[  say,  for  the  powers  themselves. 


Warburlon.  Allianc 


SUB-DU'PLE.  ^ 
Subdu'flicate.      V  . 

SUB0'CTUPLE,§-C.  J     l 


One  half  of  two,  of  eight, 


An  inferior  or  under  go- 


Now,  as  one  of  these  under  pullies  doth  abate  half  of  that 
heaviness  which  the  weight  hath  in  itself,  and  cause  the 
power  to  be  in  a  sub-duple  proportion  unto  it:  so  two  of 
them  do  abate  half  of  that  winch  rein  tins,  and  cause  a  sub- 
quadruple  proportion  betwixt  the  weight  and  the  power : 
three  of  them — a  sub-sextuple,  four  a  sub-octuple :  and  so 
fur  five,  six,  or  as  many  as  shall  he  required  :  they  will  all 
of  them  diminish  the  weight  according  lo  this  proportion. 

Wilkins.  Archimedes,  c.  7. 

Then  the  power  would  be  unto  the  weight  in  a  sub-quin- 
tuple proportion.— Id.  lb. 

Then  the  power  at  A  will  be  in  sub-triple  proportion. 

Id.  lb. 

The  times  are  in  subduplicate  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  pendulums. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  432. 

SUB-FUSK.  Lat.  Subfuscus,  (sub,  andfuscns, 
brown,)  from  Gr.  Quo-K-eiv,  ustulare,  to  scorch. 
See  Brown. 

Of  a  light  brown,  brownish;  dusky. 
There  was  however  one  misfortune  on  this  experiment : 
the  Portuguese's  complexion  was  a  little  upon  the  subfusk, 
with  very  black  eyes  and  dark  eye  brows,  and  the  nose  being 
taken  from  a  potter  that  had  a  white  German  skin,  and  cut 
out  of  those  parts  that  are  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  was 
very  visible  that  the  features  of  his  face  were  not  fellows. 
Tatler,  No.  260 

O'er  whose  quiescent  walls 

Arachne's  unmolested  care  has  drawn 
Curtains  subfusk,  and  save  th'  expense  of  art. 

Shenstone.  Economy,  pt.  iii. 

SUB-GO'VERNOR. 
vernor. 

The  sub-governor  general,  who  was  at  this  time  making  a 
tour  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  governor-general  of 
Jakutzk,  might  arrive  in  the  sloop  that  was  daily  expected 
from  Okotzk.— Cook.    Third  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 

SUB-HU'iMERATE,  v.  To  place  our  shoul- 
ders (humeros)  under. 

Nothing  surer  tyes  a  friend,  then  freely  to  subhumerale 
the  burthen  which  was  bis.— Fellham,  Resolve  82. 

SUB-JA'CENT.  Fr.  Subjacent ;  Lat.  Sulfa* 
ccns,  lying  under,  (sub,  and  jacere.) 

Lying  under  or  beneath. 

The  rarefied  air  according  to  him,  endeavours  to  draw  up 
the  subjacent  water  out  of  the  phial,  whereby  it  vehemently 
distends  the  parts  of  that  water.  —Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 

And  the  knowing  variety  of  acceptions  doth  at  most  yield 
onely  the  advantage  of  chusing  one  sutable  to  the  subjacent 
matter  and  occasion.— Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 

SU'BJECT,  adj.  A       Fr. Subject ;  It. Soggkto ; 

Su'bject,  n.  I    Sp.  Sujitto  ;  Lat.  Subject  us, 

Subje'ct,  v.  !  past  part,  of  subjacere,  {sub, 

Sueje'ctiox.  J  and  jacere,)  to  cast  or  throw 

Subjective.  I  under.    To  subject, — formed 

Sl-bje'ctively.      J  upon  the  past  part. — 

To  cast  under  or  beneath  ;  to  put,  place,  lay, 

bring  under  or  beneath  ;  to  bring  or  reduce,  (to 

submission,  subservience  or  subordination,)  under 

the  rule,  order,  or  government.     A  subject, — 

One  who  is,  who  is  put  or  placed,  under  the 
rule,  order,  or  dominion  ;  any  thing  put  or  placed 
under,  (sc.J  view  of  the  mind,  act  of  the  body  :— 
any  one,  any  thing,  subject,  subservient,  under  the 
power  or  swav  of. 


SUB 

Eueri  soule  be  sugel  to  highere  powers. 


SUB 


lif.  Bom. 
t  also  to  tirauntis.—  Id.  1  Pet 


To  whom  we  gaue  no  roume, 
houre,  as  concernyng  to  be  brouj 
because  y l  the  truth  of  ye  gospel  might  contin 


■ 
do  :  &  that 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Wiclif.  I  Tim.  i 
i  learne  in  sylence  with  all  tubieccion. 


You  for  to  'beie  i 


him  ill?— Id.  Rom.  oftheRose. 


Id.  The  Monkcs  Tale,  V.  14,381. 
-The  monarchie 

Gower,  Con.  A.  Prol. 

The  kynge  of  Perce 

Whiche  Cyrus  hight,  ayen  the  pees 

Forthe  with  his  sonne  Cambyses 

Of  Babylone  all  that  empire, 

Right  as  thei  wolde  them  selfe  desire 

Put  vnder  in  subieclion.  Id.   lb. 

And  so  the  crown  of  England,  which  hath  been  so  free  at 
11  times,  that  it  hath  been  in  no  earthly  srr'jec'i'-n.  but  im- 
mediately subject  to  God  in  all  things,  touching  the  legality 


:  other,  should  be  submitted 


of  the 

to  the  pope. 

State  Trials.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1529.  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

The  worshyp  of  the  see  of  Yorke  hath  enduryd  there 
alwaye,  &  yet' doth  though  Scotlande  withdrawen  from  his 
subieccion. — Fabyan,  Chronycle,  pt.  iii.  c.  60. 

For  all  that  lives  is  subject  to  that  law  ; 

Ail  things  decay  in  time,  and  to  their  end  doe  drawe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii,  c.  6. 

Therefore  since  hee  permits 

Within  himselfe  unworthie  powers  to  reign 
Over  free  reason,  God  in  judgment  just 
Subjects  him  from  without  to  violent  lords  ; 


In  either  hand  the  hasting  angel  caught 
Out  tingling  parents,  and  to  th'  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain. — Id.  lb. 


And  who  attains  not,  ill  aspires  to  rule 
Cities  of  men,  or  head-strong  multitudes, 
Subject  himself  to  anarchy  within, 
Or  lawless  passions  in  him  which  he  serves. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 

[George  Cooke]  a  meek,  graue,   and  quiet  man,   much 
beloued  of  such  who  were  snt,j, ;■!,■<!  \n  his  jurisdiction. 

Fuller.    Worthies.  Derbyshire. 


ilton.  Par.  Lost, 


■  their  protection  t 


.  my 


Id,  Samson  Agonistes. 

Out  of  doubt  then  when  the  king  shall  command  things 

already  constituted  in  church  or  state,  obedience  is  the  true 

essence  of  a  subject,  either  to  do,  if  it  be  lawful,  or  if  he 

hold  the  thin-  unlawful,  to  submit  to  that  penalty  which 

the  law  imposes.  •--  'on-  a.s  he  intends  tn  remain  a  subject. 

Id.   The  Tenure  vf  Kings  $?  Magistrates. 

For  why  should  he  that  is  at  libertie 

Make  himselfe  bond.'  sith  then  we  are  free  borne, 


Nort 


Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

— Adornd 

She  was  indeed,  and  lovely  to  attract 

Thy  love,  not  thy  subjection. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

Hunting  (and  men,  not  beasts  shall  be  his  game) 
With  warr  and  hostile  snare  such  as  refuse 
Subjection  to  his  empire  tyrannous.— Id.  lb.  b.  xii. 

Which  sadly  when  they  saw 

How  those  harl  sped  hefV.iT,  with  UMst  subjective  awe 
Submit  them  to  his  sword.— Drayton.  Poty-O/bion,   s.  11. 


?ighton.  Comment,  upon  Peter. 


It  will  be  proper,  if  you  take  it  objectively,— their  fear,— be 
not  afraid  of  the  world's  malice,  or  any  thing  it  can  effect ; 
or  it  may  be  taken  sttbj<  citvely,  as  the  Prophet  means,  "  Do 
not  you  fear  after  the  manner  of  the  world  ;  be  not  distrust- 
fully troubled  with  any  affliction  that  can  befall  you.' 
Abp.  Leit 


No  body  doubts  hut  an  express  consent,  of  any  m; 
entering  into  any  society,  makes  him  a  perfect  member 
that  society,  a  subject  of  that  government. 

Locke.  Of  Cuil  Government,  c. 


1,  what 

■  be  a  sufficient  declaration  of  man's 
ubjed  to  the  laws  of  any  government. 


But  I  have  said  already 
subject,  and  should  fear  it  might  be  turned  agaii 
I  plead  for  the  pre-eminence  of  epic  poetry,  bee 
taken  some  pains  in  translating  Virg," 
Dryden 


Virgil.  Otitis,  Ded. 


Thus,  no  man  can  be  a  prince  without  subjects,  nor  a 

And  this  both  explains  and  confirms  the  doctrine  of  the 
text ;  for  where  there  is  a  mutual  dependence,  there  must 
be  a  mutual  duty,  and  consequently  a  mutual  subjection. 

Swift.  A  Sermon  on  Mutual  Subjection. 

Then  what  indignant  sorrow  must  I  have 
To  see  thee  lie  subjected  to  my  slave! 

Dryden.  Sigismonda  <§•  Guiscardo. 

Although  this  doctrine  of  subjecting  ourselves  to  one 
another  mav  seem  to  grate  upon  the  pride  and  vanity  of 
mankind,  and  may  therefore  be  hard  to  be  digested  hy  those, 
who  value  themselves  upon  their  greatness  or  their  wealth ; 
yet  it  is  really  no  more  then  what  most  men  practice  upon 
other  occasions.—  Swift.  A  Sermon  on  Mutual  Subjection. 

Certainty,  according  to  the  schools,  is  distinguished  into 
objective  and  subjective.  Objective  certainty,  is  when  the 
proposition  is  certainly  true  in  itself;  and  subjective,  when 
we  are  certain  of  the  truth  of  it.     The  one  is  in  things,  the 


An  eye  like  his  to  catch  the  distant  goal ; 
Or,  ere  the  wheels  of  verse  begin  to  roll, 
Like  his  to  shed  illuminating  rays 
On  ev'ry  scene  and  subject  it  surveys. 


,  they  we: 
lie  cause  of  freedom,  and  si 
i  before  the  gods  theniselve 


The  law,  whieh  reslr: 
fellow-citizens,  though 
the  civil  liberty  of  roank 


Id.  Task,  b. 
i  from  doing  mischief  to  h 


every  wanton  and  causeless 

restraint  of  the  will  of  the  subject,  whether  practised  by  a 

nobility,  or  a  popular  assembly,  is  a  degree  of 

tyranny.- 


-Blachstone.  Comn 


As  to  the  subject  mutter,  words  are  always  to  be  under- 
stood as  having  a  regard  thereto  ;  for  that  is  always  supposed 
to  be  in  the  eye  of  the  legislator,  and  all  his  expressions 
directed  to  that  end. — Id.  lb.  Introd.  §  3. 

SUB-INCUSA'TION.  An  accusation— in  a 
less,  a  slighter  degree. 

But  all  this  cannot  deliver  thee  from  the  just  blame  of 

tin..  beM  >ui:nieie.ation  ;  Lord.  Dost  thou  not  care? 

Bj>.  Hall.  Cant.  Martha  S;  Mary. 

SUB-I'NDICATE,  v.  )      Sub,    and    indicare, 
Subindica'tion.  J  to   indicate,   to  signify 

or  denote  bv  telling  (dicendo). 

To  signify,  announce,  or  betoken — in  a  less,  in 
a  slight  degree. 

For  this  spirit  of  the  world  has  faculties  that  work  not  by 
election,  but  fatallv  or  naturally,  as  several  Ganiaieu's  wo 
moE-t  withall  in  nature  seem  somewhat  obscurely  to  sub- 
imlicate. — Mare.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

We  may  say  of  them  all,  as  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews 
says  of  the  Jewish  priests.     They  served  to  the  subindica- 

/...,v  ;tinl  shiiilov.nm  of  heavenly  things. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  19. 

SUB-INFE'R,  D.  To  make  a  lower  or  inferior 
inference,  to  deduce  an  inference  from  one  already 
made. 

From  the  force  then  of  this  relation,  it  is  easily  sub- 
inferred,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christian  churches,  upon 
differences  upon  points  not  essential  to  the  faith,  either 
voluntarily  to  forsake  the  communion  of  each  other,  or  for- 
cibly lo  abdicate  and  thrust  out  each  other  from  their  com- 
munion.—Bo.  Hall.  Resol.  for  Religion. 


SUB 

STJB-INGRE'SSION.  Lat.  Sub,  and  wi- 
grcssus. 

An  entrance  or  iugression — at  a  lower  or  infe- 
rior part,  in  a  less  degree. 


The  ingenii 


ienter  has  observed  in  his  third 
endeavour  of  the  subingression  of 
pressure  of  the  amhient  aire  as 


More.  Antidote  against  Allie 


would  be  more  satisfactory  to  me,  if  it  would  not  per- 
me  to  suspect,  that  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  vessel 
ugh  the  salt  water,  though  there  had  been  fresh  water 
n  in  at  the  bottom,  the  taste  niav  have  been  altered  by 
mbingression  of  salt  water.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.iii.  p.767. 

Fr.  Subioindre;     It.  Sog- 


SUB-JOIN,  v.  } 
Scbju'nction.     Vf 
Surju'nxtive.    J  ( 


-giuqnere  •      Lat.    Sahjuuyvrv, 
(sub,  and  jungcre,)  to  join,  or 
unite — under  or  beneath  ;  to  put. 

To  put  in  dependence,  connexion  or  addition  ; 
to  say  or  do  in  addition,  in  consequence. 


be  born  guilty  of  original  sin,  and  he  it  was  who  decreed  to 
damn  whom  he  pleased  for  that  sin,  in  which  he  decreed 
they  should  be  born  ;  and  both  these  he  did  for  no  other 
n.  but  because  he  would. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Deus  Justijicaluv. 

SUB-LATE,  v.\      Lat.  Sublatio,   from    sub- 
Subla'tion.  )  latus,  past  part,   of  sufferre, 

(sub,  ferre,)  to  bear  under,  and  consequently  to 

raise  up. 

A  raising  or  lifting ;  a  taking  away. 
By  his   meane   &    industry   the  comen  wealth   of   the 

realnie    was    preserued   fro  finall  destruccion  &  perpetuall 

plucked  away.—  Hull.    Jim.  I'll,  an 

He  could  i 


sublated  & 


SUB-LEVA'TION.      Fr.  Soubtever :  LzlSub- 
levatus,  past  part,  of  sublevare,  to  raise  from  below. 
Used  a.s  equivalent  to — ■ 
Elevatiun  or  height. 

I  will  be  able  perfectly  to  instruct  you,  not  only  in  the 
longitude  or  t  rut?  meridian  of  the  island,  but  also  in  the  just 
latitude  thereof;    that  is  to  say,  in  tin-  sublrnitioii  or  height 


afinitive.— Milton.  G 

to  Heb.  i.  2.  where 


less  lor  eflulgencylot'  his  gb.rv,  and  I 
person,  and  upholdeth  all  things  I, 
."—Waterland.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p. ";;7. 


The  verb  undergoes  in  Greek  a  different  formation  ;  and 
in  dependence  upon,  or  subjunction  to  some  other  word. 

Clarke.  Grammar. 

SUB-I'TANY.  Fr.  Subitum;  It.  Subitdno ; 
Lat.  Subitaneus,  from  subitus,  past  part,  of  sub-ire, 
to  go  or  come  under,  (sc.)  without  being  looked 
for  or  expected;  unnoticed;  appearing  suddenly. 

Sudden,  quick,  hasty. 

tany,  and 


I  fear  confused.— Hales.  Lett. 
To  suffer  young  boyes  to  m 


u»:;o,  p. 


Hot 


SUB-JUGATE,  v.  >      Tv.  Subjuguer ;  It.  Sog- 
Subjuga'tion.  \  giogare  ;     Sp.  Sojuzgar  ; 

Lat.  Snbjugare,  to  put  or  place,  to  bring  under 
the  yoke,  (jugum.)     See  Yoke. 

To  bring  under  the  yoke,  (sc.  as  beasts  of 
burden ;)  to  reduce  to  service  or  servile  offices  , 
to  enslave,  to  reduce  to  subserviency  or  obe- 
dience; to  subject,  to  subdue. 


As  slavery  of  any  kind  is  unfavourable  to  human  hap- 
piness and  improvement,  I  will  venture  to  offer  a  few  sug- 
gestions, whirl)  may  induce  ihe  subjugated  tribes  to  revolt, 
and  claim  their  invaluable  birthright,  their  natural  liberty. 
Knox,  Ess.  5. 

Could  we  view  our  own  species  from  a  distance,  or  regard 
mankind  with  the  same  sort  of  observation  with  which  we 
read  the  natural  history,  or  remark  the  manners,  of  any 
other  animal,  there  is  nothing  in  the  human  character 
which  would  more  surprise  us,  than  the  almost  universal 
subjugation  of  strength  to  weakness. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 

The  subjugation  of  nations,  by  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
is  ihe  triumph  of  the  church  ov..r  idolatry,  whi.di  first  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  when  the 
Clnislian  religion  was  established  in  the  Roman  empire, 
and  idolatry  put  down  by  that  emperor's  authority. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 


the  pole  in  that  region.- 

-.Vr;n\    UtapUi.   Giles  to  Buslide. 

SUBLI'ME,  adj.  " 

Fr.  Sublime,    sublimer ; 

Sobli'me,  v. 

It.  Sublime,  sublimare ;  Sp. 

SuBLl'MELY. 

SnUVunr,     suhlimar ;      Lat. 

Scbli'meness. 

Su.bli.mis,  i.e.  supra  limum. 

Subli'mity. 

or  as  Vosstus  prefers — su6- 

Su'blimate,  n. 

limcn,    quia    quod    sublime 

Su'p.LIMATE,   V. 

'  est,  id  instar  subliminis  est 

Sublima'tion. 

elevatum.      Sublimen   is — 

Sublima'tory. 

limen   superum   ostii :     the 
upper    lintel    of    a    door. 

Subli'mable. 

Subli'mableness. 

Sublime  is — 

SUB-LAPSA'RIAN.  Lat.  Sub,  and  lapsus, 
from  labi,  to  slip  or  slide  down,  to  fall  down.  See 
the  quotations. 

Next  then  for  the  supralapsarians,  with  whom  the  object 
of  the  decree  is  man  created,  not  yet  fallen,  and  the  sub- 
lupsariaiis,  with  whom  it  is  man  fallen,  or  the  corrupt  mass, 

and  are  especially  two,  which  you  justly  call  very  weighty. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  670. 

And  let  it  then  be  considered,  whether  this  he  not  as  bad 

as  the  worst  ;  for  the  supralapsarians  say  God  did  decree 

that  ihe  ::r,:ite,t  part  id"  n.ankimWhould  perish  only  because 
he  would.  The  sublapsarians  say,  that  God  mad.-  it  by  his 
decree  necessary,  that  all  vre  who  are  born  of  Adam  should 


Raised  or  lifted  up, 
elevated,  exalted,  hii^h,  heightened ;  lofty.  See 
the  quotations  from  Stewart. 

To    sublime  or   sublimate  in   chymistry,    is — to 
raise,  rise,  or  elevate  by  heat. 

■ And  of  the  care  and  wo 

That  we  had  in  our  materes  subliming, 
And  in  amalgaming,  and  cal  caning 
Ofquiksilver.  vclcped  mercuric  crude  1 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemaiines  Tale,  v.  16,237. 

Viols,  croslettes,  and  siiblimalories.~Id.  lb.  v.  16,261. 

Gowci:  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 


For  the  proud  Souldan,  with  presumptuous  cheare 

And  countenance  ?.<<!>time  and  insolent; 

Sought  ouely  slaughter  and  avengement. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  v.  c.  8. 

Metals  are  sublininl  by  joining  them  with  mercury  or 
salts.  As  silver  with  mercury,  gold  with  sal  armoniac, 
mercury  with  vitriol. — Bcc^n.   l'ii>j--r>l'->it>:<tl  Remains. 

Study  our  manuscripts,  those  myriads 

Of  letters,  which  have  past  twixt  thee  and  me, 
Thence  write  our  annals,  and  in  them  will  be 
To  all,  whom  loves  subliming  fire  invades. 
Rule  and  example  found. 

Donne.  Valediction  to  his  Book. 

Flours  and  thii  fruit 

Man's  nourishment  by  gradual  scale  sublim'd 

To  vital  spirits  aspire.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

iEtna,  whose  combustible 

And  fcwel'd  entrals  thence  conceiving  fire, 

Sublirad  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  winds, 

And  leave  a  singed  bottom  all  involv'd 

With  stench  and  smoak.  Id.  lb.  b.  i. 


Wine  it  self  i 


■<'<■',  being  nothing  else  1 


mbec  to  that  end. — Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  54. 
And  as  his  actions  rose,  so  raise  they  still  their  vein 
In  words,  whose  weight  best  suit  a  sublimated  strain. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion, 
Resides.  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Daniel's  fancy  was  too  fine 
ubtimated,  to  he  wrought  down  to  his  private  profit. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Somersetshire. 
For  sublimation  ;  to  inquire  the  manner  of  subliming,  and 
mat  metals  endure  subliming,   and  what  body  the  subli- 
late  makes.—  Bacon.  Physiological  Remains. 
Doubtless,  this  could  not  be,  but  that  she  turns 

Bodies  to  spirits,  by  sublimatinn  strange; 
As  fire  converts  to  fire  the  things  it  burns; 

Davies.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  8.4. 
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It  seemeth  therefore  that  there  was  no  other  way  foff 
angels  to  sinne,  but  by  red  ex  of  their  understanding  vpon 
themselues  ;  when  being  held  with  admiration  of  their  owne 
sublimity  and  honour,  the  memorie  of  their  subordination 
vnto  God,  and  their  dependencie  on  him  was  drowned  in 
this  conceipt.— Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politie,  b.  i.  s.  4. 

First  to  the  master  of  the  feast, 

This  health  is  consecrated, 
Thence  to  each  sublimary  guest, 

Whose  soul  doth  desire 
This  nectar  to  raise  and  inspire. 

Brome.  The  Painter'i 


Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  ii. 

r  to  confine, 


-  suhliiui'lii  fail- 


Meanly  they  seek  the  1 


,  hold   l.nn,'i: 
?ss  their  .lit 


Thus  shone  his  coining,  a 

But  all  his  further  marks  of  grandeur  hid 

Nor  what  he  could  was  known,  but  what  he  did. 

Parnell.   The  Gift  of  Poetry.  Habakkuk. 

Mr.  Nairn  was  then  the  admired  preacher  of  that  country, 
remarkable  for  accuracy  of  style,  as  well  as  strength  uf 
reasoning  and  sublimeness  of  thought. 

Burnet.  History  of  his  own  Time. 

Jerome  represents  the   man,  his  thoughts,  words,   and 

works  siiblimuti-il,  in  a  manner,  by  the  lire  of  the  spirit,  and, 
as  it  were,  spiritualized  into  e 


.God. 


Waterland.   Works,  v 

I  had  subdivided  the  body  of  gold  into  sue 
ticles,  that  they  were  sublimuble,  (for  that  I  ( 
is  possible.)— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  57. 


.p.  317. 


credibly  j,. formed,  lhai    cava!  i]tiauti(  ie.s  of  ii. 
a.ve  been  cast  up  in  the  fiery  eruptions,  and 
be  dispersed  through 


salt] 
re  store  of  it  might  in  likelihc 
-,  since  1  found  the  salt  itself 


He  soon  obtained  such  another  concrete,  both  as  to  taste 
and  smell,  and  easy  suhhmabicncss,  as  common  salt  armo- 
niac—id.  lb.  vol.i.  p.  573. 

It  has  been  anciently,  not  absurdly  said,  Ukh  sublimit! inns 
are  the  chemist's  [jest Its,  since  (as  in  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
antimony)  they  do  really  resolve  the  elevated  bodies  into 
exceeding  fine  flower,  and  much  finer  than  pestles  and 
mortars  are  wont  to  bring  them  to.—  Id.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  303. 

These  [sulphur,  mercury,  ami  ver million]  will  rise  together 
in  sublimul-try  vessels,  without  being  divorced  by  the  lire, 
and  will  act  in  many  cases  as  one  phvsical  body. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  96. 
ise  many  previous  words 


little 


There  will  be  1 
in  proving,  that  the  sul 
fection  of  language,  and   that   the   greatest  writers,  both  in 
verse  and   prose,   have  by  this  alone  obtain'd  the  prize  of 

Smith.  Longin 


On  the  Sublime. 
theorists  have  paid 


It   appears  to  me,  that  none  of  thesi 
sufficient  attention  to  the  word  snbli 

founded  on  the  physical  and  moral  concomitants  of  great 
altitude.— Stewart.  Philos.  Ess.  On  the  Sublime. 

A  skilful  chemist,  though  disappointed  in  his  grand 
magisteriuni,  >ct  often  disco  v.  rs,  by  the  way,  some  useful 
and  noble  medicament;  while  the  ignorant  pretender  to  the 
art,  not  only  loses  his  labour,  but  tills  all  about  him  with 
the  poisonous  steams  of  sublimate. 

Warburlon.  Divine  Legation,  b.  i.  s.  4. 


In  r.  lie. 


ithe 


by  which  sublimity  in 
ts  primitive  sense  is  specifically  distinguished,  the  first 
king  that  strikes  us  is,  that  it  carries  the  thoughts  in  a 
irectiou  opposite  to  that  m  which  the  great  and  universal 
aw  of  terrestrial  gravitation  operates. 

Stewart.  Philos.  Ess.   On  ihe  Sublime. 

These  were  the  persons  who  were  so  captivated  with  the 

ubtimi/y  of  our  Saviour's  doctrines,  as  to  declare  that  he 
rho  had.  so  admirably  discoursed  them  could  be  no  other 
ban  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

*      Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  23. 

Sublimatorie,  a  vessel  used  by  chemists  in 

,  c.  separating  certain  parts  of  a  body,  and  driving  t! 

he  top  of  the  vessel,  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powdi 

Tyrwhitt.  Glossary  to  CI 


SUB 

SUB-LU'NAR.  ^      It.  Su 


J'NAR.^ 

ir.v,  adj.  V  i 

iby,  n.    J 


Sp.  Sub- 

Si/blu-nary,  adj.  V  lunar;  Fr. Sublunaire ;  Lat. 

Sd'blvnasy,  n.  J  Sub  and  lunaris,  from  /una, 
(quasi  lucina,  a  luccndo.)  the  moon. 

Under,  beneath  or  below,  the  moon:  conse- 
quentially—earthly, terrestrial,  mundane. 

Now  had  night  measuv'd  with  her  shaddiwie  cone 

Hail  \vji  up  urn  lliis  v-st  sublunar  vault. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

But  to  obey  those  laws  which  he  hath  given, 

And  how  unto  the  just  decrees  of  heaven, 

Which  cannot  err.  whatever  foggy  mists 

Do  blind  men  in  these  sublunary  lists. — Brummond,  a.  18. 

Man  like  this  sublunary  world,  is  horn 

The  sport  of  two  cross  planets,  love  and  scorn ; 

Woman  the  other  world  resembles  well, 

In  whose  looks  heav'n  is,  iu  whose  breast  is  hell. 

Sherburne.  The  Microcosm. 

These  sublunaries  have  their  greatest  freshness  plac'd  iu 
only  hope— Feltliam,  pt.  ii.  Res.  66. 

That  boundless  ocean  contains  a  variety  of  excellent 
objects,  that  is  as  little  to  be  exhausted,  as  the  creatures, 
that  live  in  our  sublunary  ocean,  or  lie  on  the  shores,  that 
limit  it,  can  be  numbered.— Bonis.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  153. 


often  employed  by  God  in  his 
y  world,  is  indeed  clearly  to  be 
Bp.  Hortleu,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  29. 


That  the  b 

government  of  this  sir 

proved  by  holy  writ.— 
Yet  being  free  I  love  thee  [England]  ;  for  the  sake 
Of  that  one  feature  can  be  well  content, 
Disgrac'd 


To  seek  : 


Task,  I 


SUB-.MARI'NE.     Lat.  Sub, 
mare,  the  sect. 

Under,  beneath,  or  below  the  sea. 


the  sea,  but  only  below 

he  surface  of  it. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  3-12. 

Their  various  forms,  also,  contributed  to    increase   the 
richness  of  this  submarine  grotto,  which  could  not  be  sur- 
veyed without  a  pleasing  transport,  mixed,  however,  with 

regret,  that  a  \v..rk,  so  ?Mpcm!..ns!y  elegant,  should  be  con- 
cealed, in  a  place  where  mankind  could  seldom  have  an 
opportunity  of  rc-mlenn^  the   praises  justly  due  to  so  en- 
chanting a  scene.— CcoA.   Third  Voyage,  b.  ii.  C.  3. 

SUB-MERGE,  v.  \      Fr. Submerger ;  It.Som- 
Scbme'rsion.  ) mergere ;    Lat.  Submergere, 

(sub,  and  mergere,)  to  put  under  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  (mare.) 

To  plunge  or  sink  under;  to  drown,  to  over- 
whelm. 

Mes.  Should  I  lye  Madame? 

So  balfe  my  Egypt  were  submerged  and  made 
A  cesterne  for  scal'd  snakes.  - 

Shakespeare.  Anthony  %  Cleopatra,  Actii.  so.  6. 

Many  of  his  chief  gentry  spoyld,  lost,  and  submerged,  in 

i    .■  i 

malice.— Beaum.  §  Ftttch.    The  Martial  Maid,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 


Many  instances  of  this  kind  are  remembered  by  Pliny, 
not  only  of  the  great  Atlantick  Island  mentioned  by  the 
Egyptian  priest  in  r.ato's  Timaeus,  of  a  great  bigness, 
almost  contiguous  to  the  western  parts  of  Spain  and  Africa, 
yet  wholly  swallows!  up  by  tint  ocean  to  which  it  hath 
given  its  name  of  the  Allan  tick  (X-ean  ;  which  if  true,  might 
for  ought  we  know  afford  a  passage  from  Africa  to  America 
by  land  befoi 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  190. 

Some  of  our  own  countrymen  have  given  credit  to  the 
submersion  ol  n  patronises  the  doctrine 

strongly,  Riving  the  roi;.->v>ini'  history  of  their  manner  of  re- 
tiring, which  .  Q  and  others. 
Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Swallows. 

SUB-MPNISTER 

Submi'nistrate,- 

Submi'nistrant. 

Subministra'tion. 
(minor),  an  inferior  agent.) 

To  act  as  inferior  agent  or  servant  under  (sc. 
another  minister)  -,  to  serve  under  or  subserve. 


Some  things  have  been  discovered  not  only  by  the  ingeny 
and  industry  of  mankind,  but  even  the  inferior  animals 
have  subministrrd  uutn  man  the  indention  or  discovery  of 

many  things  both  natural  .i:,J  artificial  and  medicinal. 

Sale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  154. 

The  admirable 

convenient  for  their  exeic 


Which   [treaty] 
broken  by^ermiss 


which  is  most  principal  and  final  to  be 
ittending  of  that  which  is  subservient 
seemeth  to  be  against  proportion  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

e  electors  of  Mentz  and  Colen  have 

i  of  Spinola  :  nay,  divers  ways,  by  sub- 

Reliquite  Wottoniance,  p.  529. 

Fr.  Soubmettre ;  It.  Som- 
mktere  ,■  Sp.  Someter  ;  Lat. 
Sttbmittere,  submissum,  (sub, 
and  mittere,) — to  cause  to 
go,  to  send,  uwhr.  See 
Commit. 

To  put  under  or  below ; 
to  put,  to  place,  to  set  be- 
neath ;  to  come  under  a 
superiority,  to  yield.     Sub- 


Low,  or  inferior;  humble,  humiliated,  abased; 
obedient,  yielding;  subject,  subservient. 

So  am  I  yours,  and  will  he  verely, 

I  challenge  nought  of  right,  and  reason  why, 

For  I  am  bole  submit  vnto  your  seruice. 

Chaucer.  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mercie. 

No,  quoth  I,  not  if  he  willinglye  retourned  to  the  churche 
knowledging  hys  fault,  &  ready  to  abiure  all  heresies,  and 
penitently  submitted  himself  to  penaunce. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  211. 

,er  his  behaviour  could 
towards  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
be  not  displeased  at  some  show  of  devo- 
>  Apollo.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

Yet  nould  she  hearke,  ne  let  him  once  respyre, 

Till  he  to  her  delivered  had  his  shield, 

And  to  her  mercie  him  submitted  in  plaine  field. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  5. 


All  is  not  lost ;  the  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield  : 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome  I 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

His  strong  hand,  still  drave  it  mortally 

On  prince  Hypsenor  ;  it  did  pierce,  his  liver,  underneath 

The  veines  it  passeth  ;  his  shrunke  knees,  submitted  him 

to  death.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 


Mat.  Good  madam,  hear  the  suit  that  Edith  urges, 
With  such  submiss  beseeches. 

Beaum.  §•  Flelch.   The  Bloody  Brother,  Act  iv.  s< 
But  thou  art  plac't  above  me,  thou  art  lord  ; 
From  thee  I  can  and  must  submiss  endure 
Check  or  reproof,  and  glad  to  scape  so  quit. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained, 


O  how  can  beautie  maister  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subiue  avenging  wrong  ! 
"Whose  yielded  pryde  and  proud  submission 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 
Her  hart  gan  melt  in  great  compassion  ; 
And  drizling  teares  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  1 

NathMesse  the  knight,  now  in  so  needy  case, 
Gan  him  entreat  even  with  submission  base, 
And  humbly  praid  to  let  them  in  that  night 

Id.  lb.  b. 


■ 
\.—Id.  lb.  p.  327, 


'i  be  birds,  the  beasts,  and  serpents,  safe  onboard, 
With  admiration  look  upon  their  lord. 
The  righteous  Noah  ;  and  with  submissive  fear 
Trimble  his  grave  and  awful  voice  to  hear. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

He  in  delight 

Both  of  her  beautie  and  submissive  charms 

Smil'd  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 

On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 

That  shed  May  flowers.—  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

Who  rudely  hayhl  her  forth  without  remorse, 
Still  holding  up  her  t-uppliant  hands  on  hye, 
And  kneeling  at  his  feete  submissively. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  2. 
If  thou  sin  in  wine  and  wantonness, 
Boast  not  thereof,  nor  make  thy  shame  thy  glory ; 
Frailty  gets  pardon  by  subvtissiveness, 
But  he  that  boasts,  shuts  that  out  of  his  storv; 
He  makes  flat  war  with  God,  and  doth  defy. 
With  his  poor  clod  of  earth,  the  spacious  sky.— Herbert. 
18*6 


Some  time  he  spent  in  speech  :  and  then  began 
Submissely  prayer  to  the  name  of  Pan. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  il.  € 

Mistake  me  not  (I  say  againe)  you  that  are  worthy  se 
ours,  gentlemen,  I  honour  your  names  and  persons,  ; 
pith  all  fubmissenesse,  prostrate  my  selfe  to  your  cens 
nd  service.— Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  HO. 

rthen 


dence,  and  imph  re  rise  a  -:.-;;::' e  of  inn,  who  is  the  onely 
competent  judge  of  such,  and  sovereign  disposer  of  ail 
things. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  29. 

We  are  so  bound  to  mind  it,  as  to  exercise  our  faith,  and 

■    ■    ■  .  :.  \    ii/.   :u  < 

adoring  those  Lh.-h  mjstt-ries  which  are  revealed  in  the  holy 
oracles  concerning  it.— Id.  Defence  of  the  Trinity. 

To  whom  the  goddess  with  the  charming  eyes, 
Soft  in  her  tone,  svbmitm  ■  .'■■/  replies: 
"  Why,  O  my  sovereign  lord,  whuse  frown  I  fear, 
And  cannot  unconcern'd,  your  anger  bear; 
Why  urge  you  thus  my  grief?" 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Mneis,  b.  x. 
Wachum  advane'd,  with  all  submiss'ness 
T  accost  them,  but  much  more  their  business. 

Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  S. 

But  when  the  stern  conditions  were  declar'd, 
A  mournful  whisper  through  the  host  was  heard, 
And  the  whole  hii/rarcny,  with  heads  hung  down, 
Submissivi  hj  declin'd  the  ponderous  proffer'd  crown. 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  pt.  iL 


Christ  pri 
deepest  submission  to  his  will,  the 
unitarian  argues,  that  Christ  plainly  acknowledges  his  in- 
feriority.— Gilp  in.  Hints  for  Sermons,  §70. 

In  whatever  light  the  woman  might  have  represented  thi3 
business,  it  had  no  had  <-:h>t  on  their  behaviour,  which  was 
remarkably  civil  and  submissive. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

And  being  thence  made  sensible  how  much  we  need  his 

mercy,  submisxifr/i/  to  apply  for  it,  in  the  method  which  he 

hath  prescribed,  through  the  merits  of  our  blessed  Redeemer. 

Abp.  Seeker,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  4. 

SUB-NA'SCENT.  Lat. Subnascens, pres. part, 
of  Subnasci,  to  grow  under. 


There  is  nothing  more  prejudicial 
trees,  then,  when  newly  trimmed  and  pruued,  1 
wound  poisoned  with  continual  dripping. 

Evelyn.  Sylva,  b, 


have  their 

c.20.  §9. 

past  part,  of 


SCB-NEX,  v.     Lat.  Sub- 
Sub-  neetere.     See  Connect. 
To  subjoin. 

But  being  desirous  in  some  sort  to  mollifie  this  absurdity, 
and  to  salve  this  sore,  he  sulmxeth  as  touching  evil  things; 
these  words. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  873. 

SUB-OBSCU'RELY.  Lat.  Obscurus,  dim, 
or  dark.      &ee  Obscure. 

Dimly  or  darkly  in  a  less  degree. 

The  booke  of  nature,  where,  though  subobscurely  and  in 
shadows,  thou  [God]  hast  expressed  thine  owne  image. 

Donne.  Devotions,  p.  I*"" 

SUB-OCTAVE. 

SUBO'CTLPLE. 


VE1 


See  Subduplr. 


Had  they  erected  the  cube  of  a  foot  fnr  their  principal 
concave,  am?  :  I  ntbeetase,  the  congius, 

from  the  cube  of  half  a  foot,  they  would  have  divided  the 
congius  into  eight  parts,  each  of  which  would  have  been 
re-iiKirlv  the  cube  of  a  quarter  foot,  their  well  known  palm; 
this  is  the  course  laken  fni  out  gallon,  which  has  the  pint 
for  its  suboetave. — Arbutfiuot.  On  Coins. 

SUB-O'RDINATE,  adj.  ~\  Fr.Subordonner; 

Subordinate,  n.  It.       Subrirdinare ; 

Subordinate,  v.  Lat.    Hub-ordinem. 

Subo'rdinatino,  n.  The  verb  (formed 

Subo'kdinately.                 I  upon  the  past  part.) 

SuBO'SDINATENESS.  [    is, 

Subordination.  To  bring  into,  to 

Subordinacy.  put  or  place  in,  an 

SlBo'P.DINAN'CE. 

Sobo'rdinancy. 
tion  ;  to  arrange,  rank,  or  station,  under  or  below ; 
inferior  in  degree. 

This  fashion  of  imperial  grandeur  is  imitated  by  all 
inferior  and  subordinate  sorts  of  it,  as  if  it  wer".  a  point 
of  honour. — Cowley,  Eflfl.  6.  i 


SUB 

But  then  take  in  this  caution  to  it;  that  although  there 
be  but.  one  principal  literal  se use,  yet  others  that  are  subor- 
dinate may  be  intended  subordinate^,  and  others  that  are 
true  by  proportion,  or  that  first  intention,  may  be  true  for 
many  reasons,  an. I  every  rea^m  applicable  to  a  special  in- 
Btance.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 


"With  all  his  legions  to  dislodg-e,  and  leave 
Unworshipt,  unobey'd  the  throne  supream, 
Contemptuous;  and  his  next  subordinate 
Awak'ning,  thus 


Milton.  Paradis 


On  the  other  side,  to  say  yee  cannot 
Without  workes,  is  to  add e  things  not 
but  commanded,  as  being  in  their  plac 
necessarie,  and  therefore  suburdinalt  d  v 
himselfe,  by  whom  the  web  of  saluation 


Lost,  b. 
1  by  Chr 


only  n« 


Now,  as  1  have  before 
to  architecture,  as  their 
rior  arts  likewise  subor 
Diosaique;  under  sculpt 


by  Christ 

Hooker.  A  Discourse  of  Justification,  fyc. 

ubordinatcd  picture  and  sculpture 

Wottoniante,  p.  62. 
marvellous  good 


Hooker.  Ecclesiastic 

Because  he  [Solomon]  prayed  for  wisi 
place,  he  added  all  things  else,  which  were 
be  desired.— Cowley.  Ess.  Of  Agriculture. 


iv.'i 


§15. 


Mor 


lure  doth  I 

/  Luuecs  (in 


se  propinquitie 
Song  of  the  Sonl,  pt.  i. 


Each  power's  by  ^subordinate  restrair 

/hich  God  makes  use  of,  as  suh^nl'moi, 
limsclf.— Cudworth.  Intellectual  Syster, 

Their  intention  in  thus  subordinate 
heir  trinity,  was  plainly  no  other,  than 
inate  and  independe 


the  hypostases  of 
;o  exclude  thereby 
t  gods,  which  they 


a  plurality  of 

Bupposed  an  a 

they  made  only  so  much  sui">r<!i>i<iih>n  uf  ihem,  as  was  both 

necessary  to  this  purpose,  and  unavoidable.— Id.  lb.  p.  59G. 

It  [the  mathematical  or  astrological  fate]  was  afterwards 
adopted  and  fondly  nursed  by  the  stoicks  in  a  way  of  sub- 
ordination to  their  divine  fate.—  Id.  lb.  p.  4. 

Nor  can  a  ccuncil  national  decide, 

But  with  subordination  to  her  guide. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Pursuing  the  imagination  through  all  its  extravagancies 
ia  no  improper  method  of  correcting,  and  bringing  it  to  j 
in  subordinacy  to  reason.— Spectator. 

The  subordinacy  of  the  government  changing  hands 
often  makes  an  unsteadiness  in  the  pursuits  of  the  publick 
interests. — Templt 


For  the  truth  of  their  general  principle,  that  subord 
beings  may  be  the  immediate  agents  in  many  preternatural 
effects,  analogy  is  clearly  on  their  side. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Sc 


SUB 

Yet  serv'd  they  well  the  turn,  and  did  effect 
That  which  is  easy  wrought  in  such  a  case  ; 
Where  what  suborned  justice  shall  object. 
Is  to  the  purpose  and  must  pass  with  grace, 


Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  1 
glase  the  skies,  that  night  i 


And  let  their  bright: 

The  Greekes  escape,  if  they,  for  flight,  the  seas  brmi-l 
backe  would  take,— Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viii. 

" !  Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft; 

Guilty  uf  perjury  and  subornation." 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lncrcce. 
Therefore  you  are  to  inquire  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury 

i    any  liT   (lie    Kind's  courts,    yea    of 


.  well  ; 


the  ; 


-Bacon.  Charge  to  the  Verg 


of  the  procurer  and 


So  men  opprcss'd.  when  weary  of  their  breath, 

Throw  oil' the  burthen,  and  w/V>r«  their  death. 

Dryden,   Palamuii  N'  Ar 

For,  if  there  be  a  just  God  in  heaven,  the  portic 

men  [both  the  swearers,  and  the  suborwrs]  will 

others,  the  most  wretched  and  intolerable. 

Wd  no  corm 


work  for  t 


Mig 
And 

Hudibvns,  pt.  i.  C.  2. 
Subornation  of  perjury  is  the  offence  of  procuring  another 
to  take  such   a  false  oath,  as  constitutes  perjury  in  the 
principal      *" 


-Blackstone.  Coramcntuiies, 


SUBPCE'NA,  n.  )      A  writ  at  law  ;    so  called 
SuBPffi'NA,  v.  )  because  disobedience  to  its 

command  will  be  sub  pnena,  under  penalty  named 

in  it. 

The  two  little  words  suh  po-:ui,  which  only  appear  at  the 
fag  end  of  a  writ,  have  had  the  honour  to  form  both  a  sub- 
stantive and  a  verb  ,  fur  even  body  knou  s  what  a  sub  pa.-nfi 
is,  if  he  has  not  been  sub-peenaed. 

Pegge.  Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language,  No.  1 1 . 

SUB-PRI'OR.  One  under,  and  in  place  of, 
the  prior  ;  a  lower  or  inferior  prior. 

The  sousprior  of  hor  hous  the  monekes  chose  echon, 

&  the  king  ches  the  bissop  of  Northwich,  that  het  It 

R.Gloucester,  p 

i  kinge's  praier  salle 
R.  Brunne,  r. 
The  bishop  ordered  that  the  prior  for  the  time 


It  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  any  church  requiring 
subscription  in  her  own  explanations,  (as  every  rlnirch 
does,)  should  at  the  same  time  permit  the  subscriber  to  run 
counter  to  those  explanations. 


Waterland.  Wot 
r  age  or  sickness, 


use  of  the 
ive  to  say; 

for  some  of  my  sabsrrlhrrs  grew  ?■<>  clamorous,  that  I  could 
no  longer  defer  the  publication. — Dryden.  yEneis,  Ded. 

But  be  they  postscripts  or  subscripts,  your  translators 
neither  made  them  nor  recommended  them  for  scripture. 

Bentleg.  Of  Free-Thinking,  §37. 

A  conflagration,  or  a  wintry  flood, 
Has  left  some  hundreds  without  home  or  food  ; 
Extravagance  and  Av'rice  shall  subscribe, 
While  fame  and  self-complacence  are  the  bribe. 

Camper.  Charity. 

In  1G98,  a  proposal  was  made  to  parliament,  of  advancing 
two-millions  to  'jnveniment  :\<  >-\  ,i  t  percent,  provided  the 
East  India  company, 


SUB-QUA'DRUPLE.  " 
Sub-qui'ntuple.  "  l 


See  Sub-duple. 


God  hath  bestowed  for  his 
talents  on  different  men :  to  on 

'"    "   -Gtlpi, 


all  the  works  of  C 
SUBO'RN, 


hath  given  ten;  to 

n,  in  fact,  penades 
Ser.  61. 


J  Sub-o 


Suborner;  It.  Subor- 
Sp.  Siib-ornar,-    Lat. 

Subo'rner.  J  Sub-ornarc,  to  provide,  to 
furnish,  (sub,  and  ornare,  to  deck,  to  dress.) 

To  provide,  to  prepare,  to  procure,  to  procure 
(the  aid) ;  to  aid  ;  to  procure  the  co-operation; 
to  persuade,  to  allure.  See  the  quotation  from 
Blackstone. 

To  suborn,  is  usually  employed  when  the  thing 
procured  is  bad. 

This  were  in  my  mynrte  pcrillous,  not  onely  for  fere  of 

subornation  &  false  instructs  nf  wimessc  :i  thing  easy  to  be 

done  vpon  the  sight  of  that  that  is  deposed  all  redy  before. 

Sir  T.More.   Workes,  p.  211. 

14  And  now  it  seemes,  that  she  suborned  hath 

This  crafty  messenger  "  i       :    :i.':.         ■ 
To  workenen  we-.-  ami  .,-,:  m-,  i  , 

Ey  breaking  of  the  band  betwixt  us  twaine." 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 


SUB-RE'PTION.      Fr.  Subreption,   subreptif, 
subreptive,  (Cotgrave.)     See  Surheption. 

And,  lest  there  should  be  any  subreption  in  this  sacred 

liusiuesse,  i!  is  ordered,  that  these  ordinations  should  be  no 
other  than  solemne.— Bp.  Hall.  A  Modest  Offer. 

SUB-ROG  ATE,  v.     Fr.  Subroger,  surroguer ; 
It.  Surrogare.     See  To  Surrogate. 

To  substitute,  put  or  place  instead  of  another. 
The  Christian  day  is  to  be  subrogated  into  the  place  of  the 
Jew's  day  :  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  redemption  of 
man  was  a  greater  blessing  than  to  create  him. 

Bp.  Tat/lor.  Holy  Dying,  §  8. 
If  he  [Saint  Peter]  had  ever  been  bishop,  he  coujd  not 
well  lay  rinwn  his  office,  or  subrogate  another,  either  to  pre- 
side with  him,  or  to  succeed  him. 

Barrow.  Treatise  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Fr.  Soubscrirc  :  It.  Sos- 
crivere  ;  Sp.  Su'iscribir ; 
Lat.  Subscribers,  to  write 
Subscription.  )  under,  (sub,  and  scribere. ) 
To  write  under,  (sc. )  in  token  of  assent  to  that 
written  above  ;  to  subsign,  to  write  (the  name) ; 
to  sign  (it  in  witness  or  attestation)  ;  to  assent  or 
consent ;  to  witness  or  attest. 


me,  and  subscribed  their  names  vnd 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  3. 
'or  Hector  in  his  blaze  of  wrath  subscribes 
?o  tender  obiects. 

Shakespeare.   Troyl.  $r  Cress.  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Chor.  Yet  God  hath  wrought  things  as  incredible 

■'<"  Iii  ■  i pie  of  old,  what  hinders  now? 

Man.  How  can  I  know,  but  doubt  to  think  he  will  ;- 
I'et  hope  would  fain  subscribe,  and  tempts  belief. 

Milton.  Samson  Aoonistes. 
184? 


BUBSCRI'BE,  v.~\ 
Subscriber.  I 

Su'bsciupt,  n.  ( 

3uB.CRl'PTIOK.  J 


Subscription  to  articles  of  relign 
,  declaration  of  the  subscriber's  assi 
le  considered  in  connexion  with  ' 
it  is  governed  by  the  same 


which  rule  i 


ay  prop  rlj  enough 
ibject  of  oaths,  be- 
of  interpretations : 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  iii.  c.22. 

SUBSEQUENT.  ^  It.  Susseguente ;  Fr. 
Subsequently.  I  Subsequent? i  Lat.  Sub- 
Subsequence.  [sequens,    pres.    part.    01 

Su'bsequency.  t  subsequi,   to   follow  next 

Su'bsecute,  v.  I  in  order  (sub,  and  sequi. ) 

Subse'cutive.  J         Following    in    order ; 

coming  next  after :  generally,  following  or  coming 
after — in  time  or  place. 

Hall,  the  chronicler,— uses  the  verb  to  Subse- 
cute.  Cotgrave,  the  adj. — Subsccutive;  Fr.  Sub- 
secutif. 

Cnrrioures  rane  into  cilery  coaste,  lighte  horsemen  gal- 
loped to  euery  streyt  to  fulowe  and  d<-leyne  hvm,  yf  by  any 
possihililie  lie  could  e  be  sitbsecntt'tl  nun  uuert;-ken,  and  hyni 
'  and  brynge  captyue  into  the  citee  of  Valines. 
Hall.  Chronicle.  Rich.  III.  an.  3. 

n  then,  at  least  vain  reasonings  down, 

r  of  unclean : 
ler  stain  not  his. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

That  Aratus  his  Zeus  was  neither  a  man  born  in  Crete 
nor  in  Arcadia,  but  the  maker  and  supreme  governour  of 
the  whole  world,  is  evident  both  from  the  antecedent  and 
the  subsequent  verses. 

Cudworth.    Intellectual  System,  p.  475. 

Either  let  him  found  the  worship  of  the  Son  upon  what 
was  antecedent  to  the  incarnation,  and  then  he  may  tole- 
rably go  on  upon  the  Arian  scheme;  or  if  he  chooses  to 
found  it  entirely  upon  the  subsequent  powers,  he  is  all  over 
Socinian,  and  does  not  know  it. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol  iii.  p.  375. 


By  which  faculty,  [reminiscence]  we  are  als 
notice  of  the  order  of  precedence  and  subsegu 
they  aie  past.  —  Grew.  Cosntu.  Sacra,  b.  ii.  c.  '< 


ads,  waters,    i 


gs  follow  the  heavenly  circuit, 
eliotrope's  subscjuency  to  the 
of  Embalming,  p.  Z3G. 


The  reason  why  men  are  so  short  and  weal;  in  "overninLr. 
is  because  most  things  fall  out  to  them  accidentally,  and 
come  not  into  any  compliance  with  their  preconceiv'd  ends, 
but  they  are  forced  to  comply  subsequently,  and  to  strike  in 
with  things  as  they  fall  out,  by  postliminous,  after-applica- 
tions of  them  to  their  purposes,  or  by  framing  their  pur- 
poses to  them.— South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 


SUB- SERVE,  v.  \        Lat.  Subservient,  pres. 

Suese'rvient.  1  part,  of  subservire,  to  serve 

Subse'rvience.        j  under,  (sub,  and  servire.) 
Subse'rviency.      J       To  serve  under;  to  be 
or  act  in  subjection,  or  subordination ;  to  serve  as 
agent,  as  instrument ;  to  be  instrumental. 
But  what  is  strength  without  a  double  share 


Proudly  i 


i.ddy. 


Wherefore  the  many  gods  of  the  intelligent  pagans,  were 
derived  from  one  God,  and  but  (as  Plutarch  somewhere 
calls  them)  the  subservient  powers,  or  ministers  of  the  one 
supreme  unmade  Deity. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  643. 


SUB 

I  It  is  farther  objected,  that  supposing  the  apostolate  to  be 
Euperior  to  the  other  ecclesiastical  orders  in  power  and 
office,  yet  it  was  but  temporary,  it  being  instituted  by  our 
Saviour  in  subservience  to  the  present  exigence  and  necessity 
of  things,  without  any  intention  of  deriving  it  down  to  the 
church  in  a  continued  succession. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 

We  shall  first  touch,  and  then  further  both  illustrate  and 
enforce  the  truth,  by  declaring  upon  what  accoumpts,  or  in 
■what  respects  our  Lord  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men  ;  as  also 
by  an  application  to  practice,  declarative  of  its  usefulness 

and  subserviency  to  the  purposes  of  piety. 


Barrow,  vol. 


.  Ser.  :•:'■ 


Although  God  bath  indeed  no  need  of  the  wicked  man, 
yet  his  wisdom  and  his  mercy  find  frequent  use  for  him,  and 
render  even  his  vi.es  -.ubstrvient  to  the  benevolent  purposes 
of  providence.— Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  15. 

Use  not  therefore  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  either  for  a 
matter  of  reproach  to  them,  or  of  accusation  against  us  :  but 
solely  in  subservience  of  its  important  design,  the  reforma- 
tion of  yourselves.—  Abp.  Seeker.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  407. 

What  sorts  of  condescension  and  subserviency  they  would 
think  it  bard  to  have  exacted  from  them. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iv.  Ser.  13. 

SUB-SE'XTUPLE.  Sec  Subduple. 
SUBSIDE,  v.)  Lat.  Subsid-ere,  to  set  or 
Subsidence.  I  settle  down,  {sub,  and  sldere.) 
Subsi'dency.  (  To  settle,  to  sink  down; 
Si'bsi'ding,  n.  J  to  sink  or  settle  into  a  state 
of  rest,  of  peace  ;  to  rest,  to  appease,  to  abate. 

This  we  see  in  the  subsidency  of  this  dreggish  part  of  the 
world,  the  earth,  if  it  may  so  properly  be  said  to  subside  and 
be  at  the  bottom,  as  in  the  midst  of  the  more  refined  and 
subtile  elements. — More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  App. 

Straho  in  his  first  book  seems  to  referr  the  straits  or  aper- 
tures of  the  Euxin  and  Meditteranean  seas  to  the  like  sepa- 
rations made  by  the  force  of  the  sea,  and  attributes  those 
great  floods  and  inuiidanmis  to  the  elevation  and  subsiding 
of  the  moles  terrcstris. — Hale.   Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  190. 


Soon  as  her  funeral  rites  the  prince  1 
And  rais'd  a  tomb  in  honour  of  the  d 
(The  sea  subsiding,  and  the  tempests 
He  spreads  the  flying  sails,  and  leave 


The  quicksilver  that  before  stood  at  29  inches  (the  atmo- 
sphere appearing  then  by  a  constant  baroscope  very  li^ht) 
would  fall  so  low  as  to  rest  at  9  or  10  inches  (for  once  I 
measured  the  subsidence  beneath  its  former  elevation.) 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  215. 

As  for  the  ground  of  the  objection,  that  the  air  cannot 
be  so  well  drawn  out  by  our  way,  as  by  the  subsiding  of  the 
mercury  ;  though  you  may  think  that  very  clear,  yet  one 
that  were  very  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  the  instrument  I 
emplov,  may  p-.-rhn^s  na^maiil  v  enough  question  it. 

Id.  lb.  p.  565. 

They  are  the  subsiding.-;  of  valleys  or  low  lands,  that  make 
dents  in  the  shore  and  creeks,  small  bays,  and  harbours,  or 
little  coves,  &c— Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1CS7. 


I  very  difficult t 


iv  any  thing  v 

bnn^ht    he 
a  place  so  se. 


the  diligence  of  man,  could  find 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  1 
except  the  hypothesis  that  has  heen  mentioned  on  another 
occasion  be  adopt -d,  ami  this  rock  he  supposed  to  have  been 
left  behind,  when  a  large  tract  of  country,  of  which  it  was 
>me  convulsion  of  nature,  and  was  swal- 
:an— Coo7r.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  15. 


lowed  up  in  t 


The  1 


,  which  -luring  its  hurry  : 


being,  by  the  subdual  or  subsidence  of  the  more  violent 
passions,  now  become  attentive  to,  and  sensible  of,  the  soft 
and  gentle  impressions  of  tranquillity. 

Warburlon,  vol.  x.  Ser.  32, 

SU'BSIDY 


U'BSIDY.  -\  Vr.Subshh 
ubsi'diary,  adj.  I  Sussidio ;  Sp 
cbsi'diary,  n.  f  Subsiditim  ,- 
u'bsidize,  v.        )   — Subsi/iia. 


tide,  sttbsidier ;  It. 
.Subsidio  .•  Lat. 
a    subsidendo. 

or  subsidiary 
soldiers,  were  so  called  from  being  set  or  placed 
lower,  behind,  in  reserve  ;  ami  consequentially,  to 
come  in  aid.  to  succour  ;  a  body  in  reserve.  Now 
usually  applied  to — 

Pecuniary  aid  or  assistance  ;  money  paid  or 
given  in  aid  or  assistance. 

To  subsidize  is  in  common  use. 

In  this  yeare,  on  the  exaltation  of  the  crosse,  at  Lambeth, 
in  the  Assemblie  of  the  Slates  there,  a  ..u'.iidie  was  granted 
to  the  king  of  the  fnrl  th  nart  ef  enerie  mans  goods  towards 
the  discharge  of  his  debts  which  he  ought  to  the  earle  of 
Britaine.— Boiimhed.  Citron.  Hen.  III.  an,  1232. 


thereof,  at  what 


ost  in  the  3G4  year  after  the  first  foundatii 
time  (as  appeareth  by  the  ro;s  at  the  n 
there  were  in   Rome,  to  the  number  of  1525: 


tha 


their  books  may  lawyers  find, 


And  how  prerogative  these  states  devours, 

Traiufcrr M  from  Love  himself  to  womatlkind  : 

Who  though  from  heart  and  eyes 

They  exact  great  subsidies, 

Forsake  him  who  on  them  relies. 

Donne.   Valediction  to  his  Boole. 

Whence  we  observe  two  things;  first,  that  this  Chamoek 
■as  no  man  of  estate,  seeing  seldom,  if  ever,  a  subt.idij  mat:, 
;  pressed  for  i 


-Fuller.   Worthies.  Kent. 


I,  not  I  alone,  ahstracted  from  Christ,  nor  I  principally, 
and  Christ  onelv  in  sub  i.liis,  to  facilitate  that  to  me  which  I 
was  not  quite  able  throughly  to  perform  without  help,  (which 


SUB 

Our  excellent  Julian,  by  his  intelligible  and  inTisible 
gods,  stems  to  mean,  those  ideas,  which  Plato  sometimes 
contends  to  be  substances,  and  to  subsist  alone  by  themselves, 
and  sometimes  again  determineth  to  be  nothing  but  notions 
or  conceptions  in  the  mind  of  God. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  499. 

The  ideas  of  substances  are  such  combinations  of  simple 
ideas,  as  are  taken  to   i  icular  things 

subsisting  by  themselves;   i:i  which  the  supposed  ' 


.,-//. 


,  Pelagiu 
to  take  " 


If  at  any  time  some  one  phenomenon  of  nature  appears, 
that  crosseth  any  of  these  suppositions  or  hypotheses,  or 
Bujtsnot  with  them,  or  is  not  salved  by  them,  presently  great 
pains  is  taken  to  supply  that  defect  with  saint  subsidiary 
supposition,  that  may  stop  that  leak,  and  piece  up  the  hy- 
pothc-sis. — //rt/e.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  9. 


If  the  practice  was  founded  (as  probably  it  was)  upon  this 
principle;  that  as  soon  as  baptism  became  impaired,  the 
use  of  the  Eucharist  ought  to  come  in  as  subsidiary,  or  sup- 
plemental to  it ;  it  was  a  principle  of  weight,  but  not  certain 
enough  to  create  any  strict  obligation. 

Waterland.    Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  30G. 

Subsidies  were  such  as  were  imposed  by  parliament  upon 
any  of  the  staple  commodities  before  mentioned,  over  and 
above  the  custuma  antiqua  et  magna. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

It  [a  sinking  fund]  is  a  subsidiary  fund,  always  at  hand 
to  be  mortgaged  in  aid  of  any  other  doubtful  fund,  upon 
which  money  is  proposed  to  be  raised  in  any  exigency  of  the 
State, — Smith.    Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  3. 

SUB- SIGN,  v.  \      Fr.  Soubsigner,— to suhsiyn, 
Subsigna'ticn.    $  to    subscribe,     set    his    hand, 
mark,  or  st^ra-raanual  under,  (Cotgrave. ) 


-Camden.  Bemaincs.  Surnames. 

good  as  a  subsignation  of  your  hnml- -writing, 
I  her  well,  and  are  enamour'd  of  her  ! 

Shelton.   Travels  nf  Don  Quixote,  vol.iv. 


No  sensible  qualities.  .  nd  heat,  and 

sound,  can  be  ntbtistent  in  the  bodies  themselves  absolutely 
consider'^,  without  a  relation  to  our  eyes,  and  other  organs 
of  sense.— Bentley,  Ser.  2. 

What  is  God,  but  the  very  being  of  all  things  that  yet  are 
not.  and  the  subsistence  of  things  that  are. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  348. 

A  man  bold  and  curious  enough,  for  some  years  got  the 
best  part  of  his  sub.u^ence  by  descending  to  the  bottom  of 
other,  |  the  sea  in  an  engine  to  seek  for  and  recover  goods  lost  in 
ship-v.recked  vessels. — Bogle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  345. 

For  what  they  have,  tbi  i 
And  hope  they  should  nut  r 
And  if  redue'd  subsistence  ^< 
In  common  prudence  they  ' 
Drgde. 
For  the  one  God  being  the  supreme  magistrate,  it  [theo- 
cracy] subsisted  in  the  wnrsh  \>  of  that  God  alone. 


SUBSI'ST,  v.  ^         Fr.  Suhsistir ,-    It.  Sussis- 

Subsi'stent.       I   tere  ,-      Sp.  Subsistir ;      Lat. 

Subsistence,      j    Subsister?.,  (sub,  and  sistere,) 

Sl-bsi'stency.    J   to  stand  under. 

To  stand,  abide,  remain,  dwell,  live  under ; 
under,  or  by  the  means,  aid,  help  of;  to  support, 
to  sustain,  to  maintain  ;  to  hold  or  have  life  or 
being. 

But  taking  only  the  nature  of  man,  hee  still  continueth 
one  person,  and  changeth  hut  the  manner  of  his  subsisting, 
which  was  before  in  the  meere  glory  of  the  Sonn 
and  is  now  in  the  habit  of  our  flesh. 

Hooker.  Ecctesiasticall  Politic,  1 


of  God, 
v.  §  52. 


Corio.  Haile  lords.  1  am  return'd  your  sould 
No  more  infect eil  with  my  countries  loue 
Then  when  I  parted  hence:  but  still  ntirsittini 
Vnder  your  great  command. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,   A 

Forsake  me  not  thus  Adam,  witness  heav'n 
What  love  sincere  and  reverence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  offended, 
Unhappily  deceav'd,  thy  suppliant, 
1  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees ;  bereave  me  not, 
Whereon  1  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 


Whitoei  shall  1 


Mi/ton.  Paradise  Lost, 


Tint  you  invert  the  covenants  of  her  trust, 

And  Inrshly  deal,  like  an  ill  borrower. 

With  that  which  yon  n-ceiv'.l  on  other  terms; 

Scorning  the  unexempt  condition 

By  which  all  mort.il  frailty  must  subsist, 

Refreshment  after  toil,  ease  after  pain. — Id.  Comvs. 

Such  as  deny  there  are  spirits  subsistcnt  without  bodies, 
will  with  more  difficulty  affirm  the  separated  existence  of 
their  own  .—Broun.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

F.uery  person  hath  bis  owne  subsistence,  which  no  other 
besides  hath,  although  there  he  others  beside  that  are  of  the 
same  substance.— Hooker.  Ecctesiasticall  Politic,  b,  v.  §  51. 


Warburton.  Divine  Legati 
By  the  menus  of  subsistence,  I  understand  not  the  means 
of  superfluous  gratifications;  but  that  present  competency 
which  every  muiv  niu.-il  must  possess  in  order  tu  be  in  a 
capacity  to  derive  a  support  from  his  ministry  in  the  proper 
business  of  his  calling. — Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  25. 

We  know  as  little  how  the  union  is  dissolved,  that  is  the 
chain  of  these  differing  subsistencies  that  compound  us,  as 
how  it  first  commenced.— Glanvill. 

SUB-SI'ZER.      See  Size,  Sizar. 
a,ar.  Bid  ray  snpsiser  carry  my  hackney  to  the  butt'ry, 
and  give  him  his  bever. 

Beaum.  fy  Flefch.   The  Elder  Brother,  A   ' 
[John  Penryl  became  a  sub,  Izerot  Peter-house  in  Cam- 
bridge, about  1578.—  Wood.  Athena  Oxttn. 

SCB-SO'LARY.  Under  the  sun,  {sub  solem;) 
of  force  equivalent  to — 

And  [l]  us'd  my  wealth 


Thereby 

Thinii™. 

SUB-SPE'CIES. 
species, 


y  power,  and  strength  of  mind, 
searcn  lor  madom,  and  to  find 
causes  and  effects  of  all 
upon  this  >nt»olart/  ball. 
Paraphrase  ujwn  t 


'  Chapter  of  Ecclet. 
Under,  lower  or  inferior, 


There  I 

leil'd  f..wl 
of  the  saf 


:  both  1 


Dampier.  Voyagtt,  an.  1G99. 
SU'BSTANCE,  V.  ^  Tr.Subslanc.e-.  ll.Sos- 
tanza  .-  Sp.  Substantia  ; 
Lat.  Substantia.  from  SUM 
stans,  pres.  part,  of  sub- 
allt.  Starr,  to  stand  under. 

Substantiality.  >  That  which,  any  thing 
Bubsta'ntialness.  which,  stands  under  or 
Suista'stiate,  v.  subsists:  which  has  being 

Substantive,  n.  or  reality,  material,  cor- 

poreal, bodily,  beintr  or 
reality  ;  matter  or  body  ; 
something,  any  thin;  bearing  certain  qualities  of 
■  '.."firmness,  solidity,  power  or  means 
or  maintain;  that  which  is  supposed 
to  sustain,  maintain  or  hold  together  the  qualities 
or  accidents  of  matter  or  spirit.  See  the  quota- 
tions from  More  and  Locke ;  and  Locke  also  in  v. 
Substratum. 

Met the  material  or  essential  parts;  the  com- 

pressed  body. 
Ac  adjectif  &  subslantijf.  unite  aslten 
inkyn' 


Aii'I  ;i\  (her  i 


help 


Give 


i  this  day  ( 


r,.-rs  Plouhman,  p.  55. 

ceil  cvir  r.thir  suhslaurice. 

ll'iclij.  Matthew, 

phe  hadrlen  compnssioun, 


Id.  Ebrewu,  c.  10. 

For  ye  sutTred  also  with  my  bondes,  &  tnke  in  worth  the 

spoiliii'ire  of  \our  poodt-s.  ,V  that  with  pladnes  :  knowig  in 

your  selues  how  that  ye  had  in  heauen   .1  better  and  an  ■ 

endurynge  substaunce.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


SUB 


For  certainly,  as  that  thise  clerkes  sain, 
"Wher  as  a  man  may  have  non  audience, 
Nought  helpeth  it  to  tellen  his  sentence. 

If  any  thing  shal  wel  reported  t 


!  Preesles  Prol.  v.  14,816. 
hine  fleshly  body  in  kindely  power 

.■'',.-•'.  i.     : 
t  li.i'uc  th.itsurct.e  in  might,  which 
of  Loue,  b.  ii. 


:kyi 
l  and  in  figu 


Substantial!,  stro 
To  beare  vp  all  th 

Eeftufflw 

ounde 

Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

For  I  haue  heard 

lirh  called  a  very  honest  person,  &  of  a 
orsooth  quod    I,  of  pood  subsluunce  lie 
h  a  thousand  mavkes. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  235. 

Christes  church,  can  neuer  err 
at  God  would  haue  vs  bounden 

o  beleue.— Id.  lb. -p.  103. 

Loe  good  readers 

here  haue  ye 

heard  Tindales  chapiter, 

that    sermon    done    so   wel    and    substantially   mayntayn, 
Id.  lb.  p.  853. 
Tha  Charlis  hauynge  thus  the  rule  &  gouernaunce,  rulyd 
it  well  &  substancialty,  and  defeded  it  from  all  enmyes. 

Fabyun.  Chronycle,  c.  145. 

Lord  Anderson  consented  with  the  two  other  lords,  that 
he  was  worthily  and  justly  condemned  of  treason,  of  good 

rii.il  Mifiii-ient  proof;  and  said,  that  at  his  arrn'^mnent  lie 
had  indifferency  with  favour,  am)  commended  tlie  goodness 
'   '   ntialnest  of  thejury  " 


-State  Trials.  34  Eliz. 
knight,  mote  I  of  you  this 


92.  Sir  J.  Pi) 


goodly  < 


Full  lively  is  the  stmblaunt,  thoo-h  the  substance  dead. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queerte,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

"We  divide  substance  in  general!  into  these  first  kindes, 
iz  body  and  spirit,  and  then  define  body  to  be  a  svhstance 
aipenetrable   and   discerpihle.      Whence  the  contrary  kind 


fitly  defined, 
cerpible.— More.  Immori 


■dityoj    t 


■ 
.3. 


Except  the  Christian  faith,  for  whoso  substantia!  plant 
■St.  Augustine  from  Rook-  was  {■>  tins  island  sent. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s 
That  which  is  created,  being  supposed  to  differ  es 
tially  or  substantially,  from  that  which  is  uncreated. 

Cudworth.   lutetleetnal  System,  p. 
In  degree  as  in  substantial n ess  (the  ionique)  next  at 
the  dorique,  sustaining  the  third,  and  adorning  the  sec 
Story. — Reliquiae  Wotloniunx,  p.  -'4. 

Every  noun  which  in  conjunction  with  a  verb  maki 
compleat  sentence,  and  signifie 
subsistensis  per  se,  is  called  a  substanti 
Wilkins.  Real  C 

"Wherefore  we  see,  that  the  word 
grammatical  form,  is  not  a  diminitive 
ceived,  but  an  a.d}ect\vaubstautle'<i,  ;\< 


.imply,   and   per  modu 


'  System,  p.  ; 


frequoiitly   understand  the   supreme 
■hen  the  word  is  used  subst'tutircli/- 

\al  System,  p.  263. 


Cudworth.   In 


The  ideas  of  substances  are  such  combinations  of  simple 
ideas,  as  are  taken  to  represent  distinct   particular  tilings 
s  ;  in  which   the  supposed 


subsisting  by  themselvi 

fused  idea  of  substance,  such  as  it 

chief.— Locke.   On  Hum.   Cutlers!. 


i  first  £ 


Although  a  custom  introduced  against  the  substantiate  of 
an  appeal  be  not  valid,  as  that  it  should  not  be  appealed  to 
a  superior,  but  to  an  inferior  judge,  yet  a  custom  maybe 
introduced  against  the  accidentals  of  an  appeal. 

Aylijfc.  Parernon. 
YOL.  II. 


As  those  will  appear  no  solid  goods,  so  these  consequently 
must  be  only  phantasms,  umbra  matorum,  or  shadows  of 
evil,  rather  than  truly  or  substantially  so. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  15. 

Body  cannot  act  on  any  thing  but  by  motion;  motion 
cannot  be  received  I mt  by  qualitative  d mien. -ion  :  the  soul  is 
a  stranger  to  such  gross  substantiality,  and  hath  nothing  of 
quantity,  but  what  it  is  cloathed  with  by  our  deceived 
phancies.— Glanvili.    Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  4. 

The  accidental  of  any  act  is  said  to  be  whatever  advenes 
to  the  act  itself  already  substantiated.— Ay/ijfe.  Parergon. 

Adjectives  as  well  as  substantives  must  equally  denote 
ubstance  by  the 


e  is  attributed  to  i 

'rlokc,  Die.  ofPurley,  p£. : 


rically  and  si 

cerned. —Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

But  I  believe  in  body  ever  suspected  the  substantiality  of 
space  before  Mr    Locke,  and  he  goes  no  further  than  to  de- 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  Pt.  i.'c.  5. 


dar  ,.:. 


He  would  not  imbitter  their  i 
foundation. — Knox.   Works,  vol. 

SU'BSTITQTE,  v.  } 


Philosophy,  Let.  3. 
ring  them  a  'better 


^  Sostitifire  ,■     Sp.  Substi- 

Substitu'tion.  ftuir;    Lat.  Substitution, 

Substitu'tive.  )  past  part,  of  substitueret 

(sub,  and  staluere,  from  statum,  past  part,  of  stare, 

to  stand,)  to  put,  place,  or  cause  to  stand  under, 

instead  of. 

To  put  or  place  instead  of,  to  set  or  appoint  in 
the  place  or  office  of. 

That  whan  he  made  a  gouernour 
By  weie  of  substi/ucn.u. 


And  they  dyd  also  .<  ■>b-.l :i.-; :,!,•  other  whvche  were  knowen 
heads  also.—  Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p. S21. 

For  in  the  next  general  counsail  it  may  well  happen,  that 
this  pope  may  be  deposed,  &:  another  substitute  in  his  rome, 
with  whom  the  hinges  highnes  may  be  very  wel  cotent. 

Id.  lb.  p.  1427. 

What  a  notorious  piece  of  fraud  is  that  of  Rebecca,  that 
while  iiiduMrious  r,san  ;.,  ranging  the  woods  and  mountains 

she  should  substitute  Jacob  with  his  ho!h  counterfeit  hands 
and  venison,  to  carry  away  the  blessing  intended  by  the- 
good  old  man  I'm  his  cdlicious  elder  son  Esau  ? 

More,  Defence  of  the  Philos.  Cabbala,  Introd. 

And  so  also  was  the  custom  in  other  countries,  even 
grounded  upon  Saint  Peter's  own  command,  to  make  sub- 
stitu/i"?!  of  archbishops  or  patriarchs  lo  an  hllamens,  and 
bishops  to  JIametis,  il'v-m  behove  a  pope's  assertion. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  8.  Remarks. 

Amongst,  those  particles  which  are  not  essential  or  per- 
petual, but  used  according  to  occasion,  some  are  stiled 
substitutive— li'itkius.    Heat  Character,  pt.  iii.  C.  2. 

Those  substitutive  particles,  which  serve  to  supply  the 
room  of  some  sentence  or  complex  part  of  it,  are  stiled  in- 
terjections.— Id.  lb. 

But  search  his  mouth ;  and  if  a  swarthy  tongue 

Js  underneath  his  humid  palate  hung, 

!:.■■■  i    '  ■'.■..:■ 


,  iii. 


'tributed  to  the  Jewi: 


in  substance  and  efficacy. 


m  and  substitution  to 

i  for  God  with  men. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 

The  principal's  presence  is  thus  removed  from  the  scene 

of  action,  and  opportunities  are  afforded  for  every  species  of 

Some  of  those  pn-diji^  of  ignorance  and  follv,  the  Rabbin 
of  the  Jews  who  lived  since  the  dispersion  of  the  nation, 
thought  all  would  be  well  if  for  tutelar  deities  they  sub- 
stituted tutelar  angels.  From  this  suhsti'uti,,,,  the  system 
which  I  have  described  arose.— Bp.  Rorslcy,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  '20. 


SUT 

SUBSTRA'TED.  )      Lat.    Substratum,    past 
Sudstra'tcm.  )  part,     of    Substernere,  to 

spread  or  strew  under. 

Strewed  or  laid  under,  (met. )  substratum  is — a 
something  supposed  to  be  laid  or  placed  under,  as 
a  support  for,  or  to  maintain  or  hold  together 
certain  accidents  or  qualities. 

We  have  more  tlian  once  had  the  bottom  of  a  retort  melted 
yet  not  broken,  the  melted  class  being  supported  by  tho 
substratcd  sand.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

And  his  notion  of  the  divine  immensity  is,  that  it  is  in- 
finite expansion,  of  intini  e  spare,  requiring  an  intiiutLly 


Thei 


:  ideas  that  our  names 

!v  stand  inr,  are  collect 

.i.seried  to  co-exist  in 
Locke.  Hun 


■  sul- 


an  unknown  i 
Undent,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 
SUBSTRUCTION.  )  Lat.  Substructio, from 
Substru'ctire.  $   substruere,      to      build 

under. 

A  building  under ;  a  building  of  the  foundation, 
(sc.)  that  upon  which  the  superstructure  is  to  be 
raised. 

Therefore  that  we 
must  first  examine  ttit 
which  we  will  build;    and  then  the  nude .fillings,  or  sub- 
struction, as  the  ancients  did  call  it. 

Reliquice  Wotloniancc,  p.  17. 

The  Reverend  Daniel  Barbara  describes  us  all  the  kinds 
of  them,  and  calls  this  in  particular  (and  which  confirms 
this  division)  the  concealed  part,  or  fundatio  in  imo  :  and 

of  fronts;  instruction,  that  of  the  middle  parts  ;   and  sub- 
struction of  the  lower.—  Ecclyn.  Un  Architecture. 


1'rcct  the  r.l.  v  perpendicularly  orer  the  subslilor  line,  so 
s  to  make  an  angle  with  the  dial-plane  equal  to  the  eleva- 
lon  of  the  pule  of  your  place. — Moxon.  Mecli.  Ex. 


Making  short  leaps 
ing,  short  distances. 


E.  ^  Lat. 
Y  of  Subi 
J  leaps. 


•  jumps  ;  bounding,  spring- 


e  and  subsullortj  motion  of  the  spirits  doth 
going  forth,  and  doth  prey  upon  the  body 
instant  and  equal. 

Bacon.  History  of  Life  8,-  Death. 

!o  spread  themselves  even,  and  move  not 
that  will  make  the  parts  close  and  pliant. 
Id.  Naturatl  Historic.  <:,■!•:,. 


I  the  . 


(.  Letters,  Ex.  64. 
SUB-SUME,  v.    Lat.  Sub,  tmdsumere,  to  take. 
Hammond  uses  the  word  as  equivalent  to — 
To  subjoin. 

Always  upon  terms  of  spiritual  exultancy,  what  great 
things  God  hath  done  for  their  souls,  how  he  hath  fitted 
them  for  himself;  never  with  humbled  bended  knees  in 
acknowledgment  of  unworlhincss  \s  ith  si  i'aul.  who  cannot 
name  that  word,  sinners,  bul  must  straight  subsume  in  a 
parenthesis,  of  whom  I  am  the  chief. 

Hammond,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  8. 

SUB-TARTA'REAN.  Sub,  and  tartareus. 
Being,  living  or  abiding  under  Tartarus. 


And  those  who  rub-  th'  inviohihle  floods, 
What  mortals  name  the  dread  Tit.inian  gods. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  ' 


To  stretch,  to  reach. 


Lat.  Subtenderc,  to  stretch 
ider,  sub,  and  tendere. 
or  run  along  under. 

equal  periphery, 


An  equal  subtense  [you  say)  .' 
a  greater  a  greater,  and  a  lesser  a  less,      ihereiore  tviz.  ac- 
cording to  Euclid's  deliniti   n  of  proportionals.)  lli/,fen,.e,  aro 
proportional.  —  Bario:c.  J/<<,'s<  i.i.ilica!  L.cnaes,  Lect.  22. 

Nor  doth  every  one,  v.  ho  h.ub  an  idea  i  f  a  rectangular  tri- 
ati'.'le  presently  understand,  that  the  square  of  the  subtensa 
is  equal  to  the  squat 


'  Though  the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects  is  supposed  to 
depend  upon  the  angle  they  subtend  at  our  eye,  nevertheless 
oar  fiirjiliarity  with  them  changes  our  estimation  of  their 
bulk.— Search.  Light  uf  Fat  it  re,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  11. 

S  U'BTE  R  FUG  E.     Fr.  Subterfuge  ;  It.  Softer- 

fugio  ;  Lat.  Subtcrfugcre,  to  fly  under  covert, 
covertly,  privily. 

A  covert  flight,  escape,  evasion  ;  a  pretence  or 
pretext — to  escape  or  evade  a  difficulty. 

The  king  cared  not  for  subterfuges,  but  would  stand  envie, 

an-1  3pj.ier;re  in  any  thing  th;it  was  to  his  mind  ;  which  made 

envie  still  -row  upon  him  more  vniur;rsall,  but  lesse  daring. 

Bacon.  Tien.  Vll.  p.  199. 


This  s>ibtcrjr,r  would  involve  the  makers  in  very  per- 
plexing dilhculUes.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  137. 
Now  stern  .Eneas  waves  his  weighty  spear 
Ag.'iinst  his  i',.;\  and  thus  upbraids  his  fear: 
'■  What  farther  subterfuge  can  Turnus  find  ? 
What  empty  hopes  are  harbour'd  in  his  mind." 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JBneU ,  b.  XU. 

Let  us  not  defraud  ourselves  of  the  benefit  of  the  dreadful 

example,  by  the  miserable  subterfuge  of  a  rash  judgment 

upon  our  neighbours,  and  an  invidious  comparison  of  their 

deservings  with  our  own. — Bp.Horsley,  vol.i.  Ser.  13. 

SU'BTERRANE,  n.  ^       Fr.  Subterraim   It. 

Subtf.rra'neal,  adj.  Sotteruneo  ;    Sp.   Sub- 

Subterra'neax.  I  terraneo ;     Lat.    Sub- 


Subterra'seous. 

>  terraneus,     (sub,     and 

Sd'BTERRANY,  adj. 

I  terra. )      See  the  quo- 

Sc'bterrant,  n. 

1  tat  ion  from  Boyle. 

Subterra'nity. 

J      Being  under  ground 

Mom.  This  is  a  subterranean  fiend,  Plutus,  in  this  dialect 
term'd  riches,  or  the  god  of  gold. 

Carew.  Caelum  Britannicum. 

They  [metals]  are  wholly  subterrany ;  whereas  plants  are 
part  above  earth,  and  part  under  earth. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historie,  §603. 

"We  see  that  in  suhterranies  there  are,  as  the  fathers  of 
their  tribes,  brimstone  and  mercury.— Id.  lb.  §  354. 

And  therefore  I  fear  we  commonly  consider  subterranitics, 
not  in  contemplations  sufficiently  respective  unto  the  crea- 
tion.— Brotcn.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

But  this  upon-the-by,  being  not  obliged  to  set  down  here 
the  grounds  of  my  paradoxical  conjecture  about  the  effects 
of  subterrancal  fires  and  heats  since  1  here  lay  no  stress 
upon  it.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  52. 

Mr.  Bushel  continued  these  b?ttery-works  four  years 
night  and  day  before  his  hopes  could  give  him  any  happy 
assurance  that  the  mineral  beds  of  those  subterraneal  riches 
lay  fast  locked  in  those  barren  rocks. 


A  consequent 
Water  and  air 
To  mount  or  t 
Seeksubterra, 


Wood,  a 
j  dismal  to  prevent, 
;  still  (as  said)  inten 


!  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 


Subterraneous  places  are  not  by  this  name,  and  indeed 
cannot  in  reason  be  supposed  to  be  beneath  the  whole  body 
of  the  earth,  but  only  the  superficial  parts  of  it. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  342. 

Calling  him  in  the  starry  heauen  and  sther,  Jupiter  ;  in 
the  air,  Juno;  in  the  winds,  .Eolus;  in  the  sea,  Neptuue  ; 
in  the  earth  and  subterraneous  parts,  Pluto. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  308. 

Josephus  mentions  vast  tubterrane*  in  some  of  the  hills 
in  that  part  of  Canaan  called  Galilee,  and  in  Trachonites; 
and  says  that  they  extended  far  under  ground,  and  consisted 
of  wonderful  apartments. 

Bryant.  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  iii.  p.  503. 

It  may  be  conceived  that  the  souls  of  those  who  died  in 
that  dreadful  visiutimi  might  from  that  circumstance  have 
peculiar  apprehensions  of  themselves  as  the  marked  victims 
of  divine  vengeance,  and  might  peculiarly  need  the  conso- 
lation  which  the  preaching  of  our  Lord  in  the  subterranean 
regions  afforded  to  these  prisoners  of  hope. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  20. 


SU'BTLE.or 

Si/btilb,  adj. 

Su'dtly. 

So'btilely. 

Su'btiltv. 
Su'btileness. 
Scbti'liate,  v. 
Subtilia'tiox. 
Sd'btilizk,  IK 
Subtiliza'tion 


note,  fine:  (met.)  fine,  refined  ;  polished 
politick  ;  artful,  cunning,  witty,  crafty. 


Fr.  Sublet,  subteller,  snbti- 
Uzer:  h.$ntt;!e.sot(tlh=arc; 
:-[>.  Subtil,  subtilizar;  Lat. 
Suhtilis,  i  sub  and  telaj  qlite 
filis  tenuibus  constat,  a  web 
or  woof,  consisting  of  thin 
threads.  Q.  Sub,  or  subter- 
ibilis,  subt-  ibilis,  subtilis. 
Son   EXILB. 

Thin,  slender,  small,  mi- 
excess, 


A  subtilty  or  sottelty,  as  in  Leland,  is— a  cun- 
ning  device ;    an    artificial    representation,     an 

emblem. 

And  alle  sotile  craftes 

Ich  wolde  ich  knewe.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  274. 

For  God  seith  hit  hym  self. 
Thorw  no  sel-A  science,  on  : 


.  luriV  ■■ 


Thei  helden  hit  for  an  heye  s 

Id.  p.  233. 

But  be  it.  I  grJBuyde  not  ghou,  but  whanne  I  was  sutil  I 
took  ghou  with  g-ile. — Wiclif.  2  Corynth.  c.  12. 

She  gathereth  Houres,  partie  white  and  red, 

To  make  a  totel  gerlond  for  hire  bed, 

And  as  an  angel  hevenlich  she  song 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1055. 

His  lord  wel  coude  he  plesen  subtilly. 

To  yeve  and  lene  him  of  his  owen  good, 

And  have  a  thank,  and  yet  a  cote  and  hood. 

Id.  lb.  v.  612. 

"  I  bare  him  on  bond,  he  hath  enchanted  me  ; 

(My  dame  taughte  me  that  subtiltet ) 

And  eke  I  sayd,  I  mette  of  him  all  night. 

Id.   The  Wtf  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6157. 

For  in  prouerbe,  and  in  prohleme 

She  spake,  and  bad  he  shulde  deme, 

In  many  a  subtile  question. 

But  he  for  no  suggestion 

\Yhiehe  towarde  hym  she  coude  stere, 

He  wolde  not  one  wordeanswere.— Gower.  Con.A^h.\M\. 

And  with  this  asking  I  was  abasshed,  and  than  by  and  by 
I  knewe  that  I  was  :,!*!!■■!,■:  betrayed  of  a  man  that  came  to 
me  in  prisone  on  the  Friday  before. 

Stale  Trials.  S  Hen.  IV.  an.  1407.   William  Thorpe. 

A  subliltir,  a  kyng  settyng  in  a  chayre  with  many  lordes 
about  hym,  and  cert  ay  ne  knyghtes  with  other  people  stand- 
yng  at  the  barre. 

Leland.  Collectanea.  Inthron.  of  Abp.  War  ham. 

Nor  shall  we  now  have  use  for  flattery; 

F.  r  he  knows  falsehood  far  more  subtle  is 

Than  truth,  baseness  than  liberty, 

Fear  than  love,  t*  invent  these  flourishes. 

Daniel.  A  Panegric  to  the  King. 
From  the  arched  roof 

Pendant  by  subtle  magic  many  a  row 

Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets  fed 

Y\'i'h  naphtha  and  asphaltus  yielded  light 

As  from  a  sky. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

There  is  a  reason  rendred,  full  of  infinit  subtilitie,  and  the 
same  fathered  first  upon  Cato,  why  the  same  things  seem 
not  alwaies  bitter  or  sweet  alike  in  every  man's  taste? 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  24. 

The  same  being  washed  after  the  manner  of  lead,  be 
singular  for  to  subtiliat  the  thicke  eye  lids. 

Id.  lb.  b.  xxxii.  c.  9. 

Two  goodly  beacons,  set  in  watches  stead, 

Therein  gave  light,  and  flam'd  continually  : 

For  they  of  living  fire  most  subtilly 

Were  made,  and  set  in  silver  sockets  bright, 

Cover'd  with  lids  deviz'd  of  substance  sly, 

That  readily  they  shut  and  open  might. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

But  what  is  strength  without  a  double  share 


Ofi 


.i:-,i} 


Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall 
By  weakest  sutt/eties,  not  made 
But  to  subserve  where  wisdom  r 

Milton.    Samson  Agonistes. 
Since  matter  however  subtiliated,  is  matter  still. 


bich  escapes 
n.  Surgery,  b.  i.  c.6. 
they  had  desb 
ling.— Glanvill,  Ser.  3. 
The  Mystics  followed,  and  deviated  in  like  manner  with 
the  former,  by  over-refining  ami  suhtilizi  ><j  plain  things. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  65. 
Fluids  have  their  resistances  proportioned  to  their  den- 
sities, so  that  no  subtilizaiiofi,  division  of  parts  or  refining 
can  alter  these  resistances.— Cheyne.  Philos.  Principles. 

And  in  this  circumstance  [the  regular  operation  of  second 
causes]  lies  the  chief,  if  not  the  whole  difference,  between 
the  philosophical  necessity  of  our  subtle  moderns  and  the 
predestination  of  their  more  simple  ancestors. 

Bp.  Horstey,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  19. 
But  perhaps,  as  Hudibras  had  discovered  the  receptacle 
of  the  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies,  so  these  gentlemen  may- 
have  found  out  the  yet  subtiler  corner,  where  the  ghosts  of 
defunct  qualities  repose. 

Warburlon.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.v.  s.  6. 

I  really  think  the  subtleties  of  the  art  (logic],  which  consist 

of  abstruse  terms,  with  very  little  meaning,  and  of  nice 

distinctions,  with  very  little  difference,  and  no  utility  ;  can- 


SUB 

They  pursuec.  knowledge  with  such  intemperate  l«gc, 

that,  as  if  religion  was  only  a  trial  of  ski!],  and  the  rewafds 

of  it  to  be  adjudged  to  tin-  lies!  t.hputant,  they  spent  their 

whole  lives  in  agitating  and  subtilizing  questions  of  faith 

Warburlon,  vol.  ix.  Ser  3. 

SUB-TRACT,  v.  ~\      Improperly  writtr.-  Su6- 
Subtra'ction.  I  slract.       Fr.  Substruction, 

Subtra'ctor.  [  soubtraire ;  It. Sottrazione, 

Su'btrahexd.  J  soltrarre ;  Sp.  Substraher  ; 

Lat.  Sub-lraclum,  past  part,  of  subirahere,  to  draw 
down. 

To  draw  away  ;  to  withdraw ;  to  take  away. 
Subtracter  and  subtrahend  arc  common  terms  in 
arithmetic. 

Tob.  By  this  hand  they  are  scoundrels  and  substractors 
that  say  so  of  him.— Shakes.  Tudfth  Night,  Acti.  sc.3. 

That  universals  are  nothing  else  but  names  or  words,  by 
which  singular  bodies  are  called,  and  consequently,  that  in 
all  axioms  and  propositi!-  as     Brmarlona  and 

negations  (in  which  the  predicate  at  least  is  universal)  we 
do  but  add  or  subslracl,  affirm  or  deny,  names  of  singular 
bodies.— Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  851. 

Our  nature  being  finite  and  limited  in  all  its  operations, 
it  is  impossible  we  should  operate  divers  ways  at  once  with 
equal  force  and  vigour  J  but  whatsoever  time  and  attendance 
we  bestow  upon  one  thing,  we  must  necessarily  substract 
from  another. — Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 

Subslracling  his  gracious  direction  and  assistance,  he 
giveth  them  over  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts,  and  to  walk  in 
their  own  counsels.—  Marrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  16. 

By  an  observation  made  the  day  before,  our  longitude  was 
2 1 0"  <r  W.  from  whii  h  20  '  I  ing  mbttracUd,  there  remains 
209°  49'  the  loTiLiiuuL'  of  the  s'.iii  this  day  at  noon,  the  mean 
of  which,  with  this  day's  observation,  gives  209°  33'  by  which 
I  fix  the  longitude  of  this  coast. 

Cook.  First  Toyage,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

The  suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  is  brought 
■whenever  the  husband  or  wife  is  guilty  of  the  injury  of  sub- 
traction, or  lives  separate  from  the  other  without  any 
sufficient  reason.— Jilackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

SUB-TUTOR.     Tutor  under  a  superior. 
He  [Earl,  Bp.  of  Salisbury]  had  been  his  [the  king's]  sub- 
tutor,  and  had  followed  him  in  all  his  exile. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  c.  2.  an.  1C1S. 

SUB-VENE,  v.  ' 
Subvention. 

and  venire.) 

To  come  under,  (met.)  as  support,  stay ;  and 
consequentially,  to  support,  assist,  maintain. 

The  manner  in  which  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  up,  was,  by  a  subvention  of  a  cloud  which  raised 
him  from  the  ground,  and  mounting  with  him  gradually 
carried  him  out  of  his  apostles'  sight. 

Slackhouse.  History  of  the  Bible. 

Under  a  common  and  unequal  providence,  religion  can- 
not subsist  without  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state:  for 
religion  implying  a  just  retribution  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, which  under  such  a  providence  is  not  dispensed,  a 
future  state  must  needs su&rene,  to  prevent  the  whole  edifice 
from  falling  into  ruin. 

Warburton.  Bolingbrokc's  Philosophy,  Let.  4. 

SUB- VENT A'NEOUS.  Fr.  "  Subventane, 
windy,  or  full  of  wind  (ventus)  ;  that  hath  nothing 
but  wind  in  it,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Severer  beads  will  be  apt  enough  to  conceive  the  opinion 
of  this  animal  [chameleon] 
Astomi,  or  men  without  niout 


Fr.  Sttbvenir ;    Lat.  Suh- 
mirc,  to  come  under,  (sub, 


Spin 


SUB-VERT,  v. 

Sibve'rter. 

Subverting,  n. 

Sibve'rse,  v. 

Sobve'rsion. 

Subversive. 
ruin,  to  destroy. 

Nyle  thou  stryue  in  wordis,  for 
able  but  to  the  subucrtyng  of  men  t 


.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii 
Fr.  Subvcrter;    It. 


vertere;  Sp.  Subverter ;  Lat. 
Sub-vertcre,  to  turn  upside 
down,  (sub,  and  vertere.) 

To  turn  upside  down,  to 
overturn,  to  overthrow,  to 

thing  it  is  profit- 


:f..rt 


iclif.  2  Tym.  c.  2. 
thou  a  man  eretike  aftir  oon  and  the  secounde 
witvnie  that  he  that  is  such  a  maner  man  is 
subuert, d  and  trespassith,  and  is   dampned  by  his  owne 
doom.— Id.  Tyle,  c.  3. 

The  famous  cytie  of  Troye  was  subuerted  of  the  Grckys, 
ns  wytnessTth  holy  Eusebius  and  other,  in  theyere  of  the 


M.  and 
The  bysshop,  beyng 


-Fabyan.  Clironyclc,  lutrod. 
great  drede  of  subuersion  of  the 


study  of  them  must  require—  Knox.  Liberal  Education,  %Zt). 


and   distruccion   of  the  christen  people 
same,  dclvuered  y  cv.ic  by  ap;  ojntcnut.  that  lie  with  the 
people  might  departe  thens  without  bodely  harmc. 


SUB 


"Which  [rable  of  heretiques]  not  entended  to  Ieese  any 
lore  labour  by  pntli.:  vp  of  hill  5  m  the  parlyametes,  but 
3  make  an  ope  insurreccion  &  subvert?  all  the  realme. 


In  tho 


Barnard  instructed  & 

ge,  reuoking  them  that 


tinge  v|i;iL."!\  ne  rhnse  tint  were  ouerthrowen,  ouerthrowing 
and  keepyng  vnder  by  ins  auUioritie,  the  subuerters,  and  all 
those  that  were  obstinate.—  Id.  lb.  p.  811. 

He  was  ye  occasiQ  of  the  vtter  subversion  of  yt  whole 
realme,  both  in  tayth  &  good  liuing,  with  ye  losse  also  of 
many  a  thousad  lines.— Id.  lb.  p.  233. 

So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  he  directs 

His  easie  steps  ;  girded  with  snaky  wiles, 

Where  lie  might  holiest  mid  tin's  new-declar'd, 

This  man  of  men.  attested  Son  of  God, 

Temptation  ami  all  guile  on  him  to  try; 

S'i  t;>  .-.■■'■'■'/  /  /       h";:l   :■-'  -i  i  .:■  :>■■!.■;  ■■  I   r::i.-.'d 

To  end  his  reign  on  earth  so  long  en  joy 'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 
Returning  back,  those  goodly  rowmes,  which  exst 
She  saw  so  rich  and  royally  arayd, 


Now  1 


,  and  all  their  glory  quite  decayd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b. ; 
le  we  to  the  nohle  prince,  where  late 
after  that  he' had  foyled 


i  dreadful! 

Had  UiLo:l\ 

Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  9. 

From  whose  example,  by  those  cells  but  small, 

Sprang  the  subversion  lastly  of  them  all. 

Drayton.  Leg.  of  T.  Cromwell. 

[He]  endeavours  to  dissolve  [hose  sacred  bands  by  which 
ii-  union  is  contained,  and  to  subvert  the  only  foundations 
of  publiek  tranquility.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  20. 


\nd  1 


tho  . 


go  ] 


Thomson.   Winter. 
farther  than  is  reasonable,  or 
3 


n.     \       It.  Suburbano  ;  Sp.Subur- 
I  bio.    The  French  use  Favz- 


vhere  or  when  to  stop.—  Wah-rland.    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  428. 

Am  I  therefore,  for  my  ill  judgment,  to  be  ranked  amongst 
the  injurious  »■«/,, ,  r.r.-s  i„"  1  c\  ;.■]., [ion  : 

Id.  On  Occasional  Reflections,  pt.  i.  App. 

Now  whether  we  suppose  this  chain  upholden  by  an  in- 
telligent 1.1  .'in'.:  ni-  .--■■(■M.^aivii  .1,  k  is  all  one  lo  our  present 

follow  nete^-arily  upon  tlie  impulse  of  external"  causes, 
there  will  he  a  constant  fatality  upon  them  utterly  subversive 
of  liberty,  estimation  and  prudence. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  25. 

SUBURB, 

■   Subu'rbial. 
Subu'rban.  \bonrga,     anciently     written 

Sobu'rbIan.  f  Fors-bourg,  (fors,  outer  or 

SuBrjRB!CAfftiAN.   j  exterior,     and     bourg,    the 
Su'buubed.  J  borough.)    Lat.  Suburbium, 

lying  near  the  urbs  or  city. 
"  The  parts  near  or  neighbouring  to  the  city  ; 

the  confines,  tho  neighbourhood ;  the  exterior  or 

outer  part. 
Than  the  Normayns,  which  hadde  the  rule  of  the  towne 

ami  rallies,    ferynge  that  toe  Englysshemen  woul  haue 

eyded  the  Druiys,  and  with  the  houses  the  suburbes  of  the 

towne.  haue  fylled  the  towne  dvches,  sette  the  suburbes  on 

fy tz. —Fuby>in.  Chronyclc,  c.  219. 

And  in  this  tribulnckm  they  ahoode  in  the  sayd  subbarbes, 

by  the  space  of  foure  wekis,  and  in  all  that  season,  they 

durst  nat  go  fair  fro  then  hnrneis,  nor  fro  theyr  lodgyngis. 
Semen:   F-oi.^uri.   Cio,uict,\  vol.  i.  c.  Id. 


Then  sayde 


myl. 


,  there  were  dyuers 


byshop,  and  of  their  subbnrds  also. 
So  likewise  now,  a  byshop  bath  but  one  citve  to  his  cathe- 
dial!  churche,  and  tl:e  c  ounlry  about  is  as  subbards  vnto  it. 
Barnes.  Workes,  p.  210. 
The  first  place,  which  heere  offreth  itselfe  to  sight  is 
Bottreaux  Castle,  seated  on  a  bad  harbour  of  the  north  sea, 
and  sa'juricd  with  a  poore  market  town. 

Carew.  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  120. 
There  r.re  the  brlj-  ^.-f.^rhs,  and  from  thence 
Begins  God's  city,  new  Jerusalem, 
"Which  doth  extend  her  utmost  gates  to  them. 

Donne.  Obsequies  on  Lord  Harrington. 
Look  once  more  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount 
"Westward,  much  nearer  by  Southwest,  behold 
"Whereon  the  /Egean  shore  a  city  stands 
Built  nobly,  pure  tlie  air,  and  light  the  soil, 
Athens  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
a,i:\  <■:■.-•.■■■..  .    ■.■■  ■ 

Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 
City  ox  suburbs,  studi  1  k's  and  shades. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained)  b.  iv. 


sue 

With  fragrant  thyme  the  city  fumigate, 
And  break  the  waxen  walls  to  save  the  state, 
For  lurking  lizards  often  lodge,  by  stealth, 
"Within  the  suburbs,  and  purloin  their  wealth. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iv. 

i  reception  finds 
t  of  vanisht  minds: 

suburbian  muse  affords ; 

ar  with  words. 
Dryden.  Mac  Fieck/me. 

s  authority  beyond  the 

Barrow.  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  system  of  law  which  is  called 
the  canon  law,  and  by  the  prevalence  of  which  the  bishop  of 
one  city,  and  a  few  suburhici'i  inn  provinces,  invaded  and 
subjected  to  his  authority  the  civil  laws  of  every  country, 
the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  laws  of  nature  themselves. 

Botingbroke.  Ess.  Authority  in  Matters  of  Reiiyion,  §37. 

Moor-ditch,  a  part  of  the  ditch  surrounding  the  city  of 
London,  between  Bishopsgate  and  Cripplegate,  opened  to 
an  unwholesome  and  impassable  morass,  and  consequently 
not  frequented  by  the  citizens,  like  other  suburbia/  AvUU 
which  were  remarkably  pleasant,  a;:d  the  fashionable  places 
of  resort.—  IVarton.  Hen.  IV.  Act  i.  sc.  2.  Note. 

Suburban  villas,  highway-side  retreats, 

That  dread  th'  encroachment  of  our  growing  streets, 

Tight  boxes,  neatly  sash'd,  and  in  a  blaze 

With  ail  a  July's  sun's  collected  rays, 

Delight  the  citizen.  Cowper.  Retirement. 

SUB-WO'RKER.  An  under  or  inferior  worker, 
a  helpmate. 

He  that  governs  well  leads  the  blind  ;  but  he  that  teaches 
gives  him  eyes;  and  it  is  glorious  to  be  a  subworkcr  to 
grace,  in  freeing  it  from  some  of  the  inconveniences  of 
original  sin. — South. 

SUCCE'ED,  p. 

Su'CCEDANE. 
SuCCEDa'nEOUS. 
Sl'CCE'EDER. 
St'CCL'EDING,  II. 

Success. 
Succf/ssary. 

Successfully. 

Succe'ssfulness. 

Succession. 

Succe'ssive. 

Successively. 

Successiveness. 

SucceSsless. 

SucceSslessly. 

SucceSslessness. 

SucceSsor. 


^  Fr.  Succeder ;  It.  Sue- 
cedere;  Sp.  Sawder ,-  Lat. 
Succedere,  to  go  under, 
(sub,  and  cedere.) 

To  go  or  come  under ; 
to  come  to,  (sc.  for  cover 
or  protection;)  to  come 
to,  to  reach,  to  attain, 
„  (sc. )  the  end  or  object  in 
'  view ;  to  advance  with 
good  fortune,  to  gain  or 
acquire  good  fortune,  to 
prosper;  to  come,  to  bring, 
to  a  good  end  or  conclu- 
sion; to  come  to,  (sc.)  in 
suit  or  sequence ;  to  en- 
sue, to  follow. 

Success  is — that  which, 
(the  end  or  object,  state  or  condition,)  is  come 
to,  arrived  at,  reached  or  attained  ;  whether  good 
or  bad. 

Successful, — is  applied  when  the  success  is  good 
or  desired. 

Sxiccedaneovs, — coming  after  or  following  after 
something  else,  to  take  its  place,  in  stead  of  it. 
of  Rome, 


R.  Gloucester,  p.  507. 

And  whanne  twei  gheeris  weren  fillid  felix  took  a  succes- 
7Ur  porcius  festus.—  it'icllf.  Dedis,  c.  24. 

So  was  I  to  king  Ed^i  ard  faith  full  chapleyn,  &  glad  wold 

Sir  T.  More.  Worhes,  p.  70. 

I  have  bene  longer  in  describing  the  nature,  the  good  or 

"■"  .  then  perchance 


All  these  nations  nowdoe  and  long  have  done,  recognized 
and  knowledged  the  Pope,  not  as  the  byshop  of  Rome  but 
as  the  successor  of  saynt  Pet?r,  to  be  the:,  r  chief  ^pintuull 
gouernour  under  God,  and  Christes  vicare  in  earth. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  615. 

Great  was  his  power  andglorie  over  all 

"Which,  him  before,  that  sacred  seate  did  fill, 

That  yet  remaines  his  wide  rnemoriall ; 

He  dying  left  the  fairest  Tranquill, 

Him  to  succeed  therein,  by  his  last  will. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

And  had  he  not  in  his  extreamest  need 

Bene  helued  through  the  swiftnesse  of  his  steed, 

He  had  him  overtaken  in  his  flight. 

Who,  ever  as  he  saw  him  nigh  succeed, 

Gan  cry  aloud  with  horrible  affright, 

And  shrieked  out.  Id,  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  4. 


The  tendrons  or  young  twigs  of  olives  being  in  their 
loure,  if  they  be  burnt,  yeeld  a  kind  of  ashes  which  may 
erve  as  a  succedan  in  stead  of  spodium. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxiii.  c.  3. 
But  now  this  great  succeeder  all  repairs, 
And  reindue'd  that  discontinu'd  good  ; 
He  builds  up  strength  and  greatness  for  his  heirs, 
Out  of  the  virtues  that  adorn'd  his  blood. 

Daniel.  Civil  War,  b.i. 
"  Edward  the  third  made  sov'reign  of  the  state 
Upon  his  fathers  deprivation  was. 
Ail  which,  though  seeming  wrongs,  yet  fairly  sat 

1  for  right  did  pass."— Id.  lb.  b.vii. 


Yet  these,  and  their  successors,  are  but  one  ; 

And  if  they  gain  or  lose  their  liberties, 
Thev  harm  or  profit  m.i  themselves  alone, 

But  such  as  in  succeeding  times  shall  rise. 

Davies.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  §  8. 
And  said,  "  Deare  d 
The  fall  of  f 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quee 
Iago.  Should  you  do  so  (my  Lord) 

My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vilde  successt 
Which  my  thoughts  aym'd  not. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  1 


1  dnnghier,  rightly  may  I  rew 


Deceive  ye  to  persuasion  over-sure 

Of  like  succeeding  here.— Milton.  Par.  Regained, 


Against  all  interposi 


.  fyFletch.  The  Laws  of  Candy,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 


(Upon  king  He 


:  day  ] 


■  f.'lt 


■■.«/,//  luck, 


Unto  his  temples  close.—  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  22. 
He  took  a  course,  which  since  successfully 
Great  men  have  often  taken,  to  espy 
The  counsels,  or  to  break  the  plots  of  foes. 

Donne.   The  Progress  of  the  Soul,  s.  1. 

An  opinion  of  the  successfulness  of  the  work  is  as  neces- 
sary to  found  a  purpose  of  undertaking  it,  as  the  authority 
of  commands,  c 


For  how  art  thou  a  king 

But  by  faire  sequence  and  succession  ? 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Actii. 

(Famous  in  Oe^-rs  orates,  i>o  whit  lesse 
Then  in  his  feats  deseruing  it)  for  him, 
And  his  succession,  granted  Rome  a  tribute, 
Yeerely  three  thousand  pounds. 

Id.  C?jmbeline,  Act  iii. 

Noble  patricians,  patrons  of  my  right, 
Defend  the  iustice  of  my  cause  with  armes. 


And  what  an  empire  can,  the  same  this  island  brings  : 
Her  pedigrees  to  show  her  right  success  ire-kings, 
Hi  it  L'hmnieles,  and  can  aB  easily  rehearse, 
And  with  all  foreign  parts  to  have  had  free  commerce. 

Drayton.  Poly-OIOion,  s  2S. 
As  brought  into  her  mind  the  eagle's  prophecies  ; 
Of  that  so  dreadfull  plague,  which  all  ^reat  Britain  swept, 
From  that  which  highest  flew,  to  that  which  lowest  crept, 
Before  the  Saxon  thence  the  Britain  should  expel, 
And  all  that  thereupon  successively  befel. — Id.  lb.  s.  2. 

The  isle  [Meroe")  was  subject  unto  aladie  or  queene  named 
Candace,  a  name  that  for  many  yeeres  alreadie  went  from 
one  queene  to  another  successively. 


Holland.  Plinie, 


standing  takes  up,  and  the 
partly  by  the  successiveness  1 
by  those  external  measures 


finds  in  motion,  rez.ctrert 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind ,  p.  119. 

Then  shah  the  end  come,  to  wit  when  the  gospel  having 
been  preached  through  all  the  cities  of  Judsa  successUsly, 
the  Apostles  turn  to  the  Gentiles. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol  iii  p.  121. 

Mops.  "Whether  you  please  that  sylvan  scene  to  take, 
"Where  whistling  winds  uncertain  shadows  make  : 
Or  will  you  to  the  cooler  cave  succeed. 
Whose  mouth  the  curling  vines  have  overspread? 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Past.  5. 


V,'  1 


sue 

Now' frequent  trlnes  the  happier  lights  among, 

And  high-rais'd  Jove  from  his  dark  prison  freed  : 
(Those  weights  took  off  that  on  his  planet  hung) 
Will  gloriously  the  new  laid  work  succeed. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mir abilis. 

"  Since  lucre  was  your  trade, 

Succeeding  times  such  dreadful  gaps  have  made, 
"Tis  dangerous  climbing." 

Id.    The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

If  it  [the  Bolonian  stone  calcined]  be  but  exposed  to  the 
Sun-beams  (to  which  I  have  fuund  other  strong  lights  suc- 
cedansou*)  it  will  not  only  in  a  few  minutes  acquire  a  lumi- 
nousness,  but  for  some  time  after  retain  it  in  the  dark. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  315. 
SwelPd  with  our  late  successes  on  the  foe. 

Which  France  and  Holland  wanted  power  to  cross. 
We  urge  an  unseen  fate  to  lay  us  low. 

And  feed  their  envious  eyes  with  English  loss. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
Whom,  thus  persisting,  when  she  could  not  bring 
To  leave  the  wolf,  and  to  believe  her  king, 
She  gave  her  up.  and  fairly  wish'd  her  joy 
Of  her  late  trertiy  with  her  new  ally: 
Which  well  she  hop'd  would  more  s>icc>-:sful  prove, 
Than  was  the  pigeon's  and  the  buzzard's  love. 

Id.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 


Scholastic  may  stand  for  Catholic,  as  I  perceive  it  often 
does  with  you  also,  if  you  think  the  Catholic  faith  may, 
under  that  borrowed  name,  be  more  safely  or  more  success- 
fully attacked.—  Wuterland.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  62. 

Thus  by  reflecting  on  the  appearing  of  various  ideas  one 
after  another  in  our  understandings,  we  get  the  notion  of 
succession.— Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  14. 

For  a  man  looking  upon  a  body  really  moving,  perceives 
yet  no  motion  at  all.  unless  that  motion  produces  a  constant 
train  of  successive  ideas:  v.  g.  a  man  becalm'd  at  sea,  out 
of  sight  of  land,  in  a  fair  day,  may  look  on  the  sun  or  sea. 
or  ship,  a  whole  hour  together,  and  perceive  no  motion  at 
all  in  either.— Id.  lb. 

The  schema  of  s^-v^/re  an  cry  providences,  by  which  God 
roust  govern  a  wicked  world,  would  be  so  terrible  and 
amazing  a  sight,  that,  in  pity  to  us,  God  lias  shortened  and 
bounded  our  xiew.—Atterbu'ry,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  10. 


Th*  parable  relates  to  a 


lite  different  matter,  andspe; 
»  the  vineyard  together,  but 
cchj,  perhaps  many  generate 


When  I  used  a  bulk  div.-r-  times  as  grcnt.  in 
ut  proportionally  less  accurate  balance.  I  fou 
-Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  ] 

atinn  being  French,  bis 


single  person.  Id.  lb.  vol.  vi 

Qu.  Then  that  I  may  obi 

I  here  declare  you  rightful 


ery  frequent  in  one 


Dryden.  Secret  Love,  Act  n 


Blachstone.   Commentaries,  b    I.  c.  3. 

Henry  carl  of  Richmond,  a  title  the  most  remole  and  un- 
accountable that  was  ever  set  up.  and  which  nothing  could 
have  given  success  to,  but  the  universal  detestation  of  the 
then  usurper  Richard.— Id.  lb. 


may  be  to  find 
that  counterfeits 


n  adequate 

design,  and 


too  successfully. — At'p.  Seeker,  vol.  ii 

Of  the  same  kind  [a  tax  upon  the  transference  of  property 
from  the  dead  to  the  living]  is  the  Dutch  tax  up  n  suc- 
cessions. Collateral  successions  are  taxed  according  to  th( 
degree  of  relations,  from  five  to  thirty  per  cent,  upon  th( 
whole  value  of  the  succession. 

Smith.    Wealth  of  Xations,  b.  v.  c.  2 

We  stood  off  and  along  the  shore  till  the  12th.  and  sue 
cpssirr/ij  saw  a  remarkable  hill  near  Santo  Ksinrii  ■,  th>.-i 
Cape  St.  Thomas,  and  then  an  island  just  without  Cape  Frio 


We  ! 


iv  what  to  understand  by  i 
on  religion,  the  reader  is  i 

Warburtvii.    Du:i/t< 


may  be  called  I 
i  of  making  o 

t  or.  different  st 


,  aft.- 


sue 

SUC-CE'NTOR.    An  under  or  inferior  centur. 

In  his  proctorship  succeeded  Job.  Maplet,  M- A.  who 
served  out  the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  and  in  his  suc- 
cenlorship  [succeeded]  Rob.  Joyner  t 


SUCCI'NCT.  ^       Yr.  Succinct;   It.  Succinto ; 

Succinctly.       >  Sp.  Sucinto  •   Lat.Succinctus, 

Socci'nctness.  J  past    part,    of  succingere,   to 
gird  under,  (sub,  and  cingere. ) 

Girt ;  having  or  leaving  nothing  loose  or  negli- 
gent ;  compact,  concise,  compendious. 

A  strict  and  succinct  style  is  that,  where  you  can  take 
away  nothing  without  losse,  and  that  " 


B.  Jonson.  Discut 
sprinkl'd  with  gold. 


Of  mam- a  coloured  plum 

Hi-  habit  tit  for  speed  su 
Before  his  decent  steps  a 


Thus,  my  lord,  as  succinctly 

narrow  bounds  of  an  epistle,  I  have  sent  your  lordship  this 
small  survey  of  the  Latin,  or  first  Roman  tongue. 


j  of  the  Latii 

L-mg  victory  sate  dorman 


uu   of    US   I 

l.—Drtjde, 


t.—J.  Philips.  Cereaiia,  (1706  ) 


:  the  most  cornpendi< 


■iiMin^s,  when  v.,'.:  ascertained,  being  of  great 
■mining  the  position  of  the  ship,  and  we  having 
more  frequently,  and  in  greater  depths,  and  with 


Anson.   Voyages,  b.  i.  C.  6. 
He  [John  Pell]  hath  also  succinctly  and  clearly  demon- 
strated the  second  and  tenth  books  of  Euclid. 

Wood.  Fasti  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 
In  fine,  brevity  and  succinctness  of  speech,  is  that,  which 
in  philosophy  or  speculation  we  call  maxim,  and  first  prin- 
ciple ;  in  the  counsels  and  resolves  of  practical  wisdom,  and 

of  wit,  and'the  finenesses  of  imaginations,  epigram. 

Souths  vol.ii.  Ser.  4. 
A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succinct ; 
The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  link'd. 

You  have  now,  sir,  the  whole  of  his  lordship's  system, 
together  with  his  principal  topics  for  the  support  of  it ;  both 
indeed  very  succinctly  delivered. 

Warburton.  Bolinnbroke's  Philosophy,  Let.  2. 

SU'CCOUR,  r.  ^        Fr.  Secourir,  secours ;    It 


)Fr.  Secourir, 
Soccurrere,  so 
Soccorrer ;  Li 
sweursus,     to 


,    Lat.Si 
Sl'ccocrless. 
(sub,  and  currere,)  sc — to  support,  sustain,  assist. 
Our  old  authors  write  the  noun  socourse. 
To  assist,  to  aid,  to  help,  to  relieve. 
&:  that  horn  ne  com  no  socour  hii  seie  al  so  wel, 
So  that,  as  hii  nede  moste,  hii  zolde  vp  then  castel. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  568. 
Henry  for  his  trespas  did  fulle  grete  honour 
To  the  martir  Saynt  Thomas,  for  mercy  &  socour. 

R.Brunne,  p.  142. 

■ "  This  song,  I  have  herd  say, 

Was  maked  of  our  blisftll  Lady  fre, 


Tot 


■  help. 


Lwedey.' 


"  O  sweet  cloth,  while  Jupiter  it  iest, 

Take  mv  soule,  vni.ind  me  of  this  vnrest, 
I  have  fulfilled  of  fortune  all  the  course," 
And  thus  alas,  withouten  his  tocourset 
Tv.et.tie  time  eswouned  hath  she  than 

Id.  The  Legende  oj 
The  wilde  fader  thus  deuoreth 
His  owne  flesh,  Which  none  socoureth. 
And  that  was  cause  of  mochel  care.— Gower.  C.  A. 

And  thus  alone  there  he  laie 


the  diuel,  witl 

neither  sicke 

Not  alway  1 


lavetli  thv  siii'ies  beim-, 
that  God  had  cast  the  a 
s\  ones  sake.—  Tyndall. 


:ie  man  of  sinne,  &-  body  of 
oustes.  robbe  ye  poore  people 
,  ind  nessary  liuing,  sparing 
-Bale.   Image,  pt.  ii. 
ii  shalt  feele  thy  fayth  with- 

thee  with  desperation,  and 
&  would  heare  thee  in  had 


Toe 


sue 

i  they  [angels]  their  silver  bowers  leave 


Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.V. 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  U.  C.  8. 
And  a  strong  navy  likewise  doth  purvey, 
To  scour  the  seas,  and  keep  the  British  coast, 
Fearing  from  France  fresh  succours  every  day, 
To  aid  queen  Margret,  which  perplex'd  him  most. 

Drayton.   The  Miseries  of  Q.  Margaret. 

That  ye  receive  her  [Phebe]  in  the  Lord,  as  hecometh 

saints,  and  that  ye  assist  her  in  whatsoever  businesse  she 

hath  need  of  you  :  for  she  hath   been  a  succourer  of  many, 

and  of  my  self  also. — Rom.  xvi.  2. 

There  are  xvi  men  alotted  within  yor  L' charge  for  the 
succoursc  and  aide  of  this  towne,  as  ncde  should  require. 

Lodge.  Bedford  to  Shrewsbury,  (1565.) 
And  farre  away,  amid  their  rakehell  bands, 
They  spide  a  lady  left  all  succourfesse, 
Crying,  and  holding  up  her  wretched  hands. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  C.  11. 

His  ship,  Joue  strooke 

With  red-hote  dashes,  peec-meale  in  the  seas, 

Perisht  but 

The  latter  brood,  who  just  began  to  fly, 

Sick-feather'd.and  unpractis'd  in  the  sky. 

For  succour  to  their  helpless  mother  call ; 

She  spread  her  wings  :  some  few  beneath  them  crawl ; 

She  spread  them  wider  vet.  but  could  not  cover  all. 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panth 
What  conflagrations,  earthquake,  ravage,  floods, 
Have  turn'd  thy  cities  into  stony  wilds  ; 
And  succnurless,  and  bare,  the  poor  remains 
Of  wretches 


The  devotion  of  life  or  forti 
is  a  height  of  virtue,  to  whicl 
by  its  own  power. — Taller,   No.  4. 

Soft  airs  and  gentle  heaving*  of  the  wave 

Impel  the  fleet,  whose  errand  is  to  save, 

To  succour  wasted  regions,  and  replace 

The  smile  of  opulence  in  sorrow's  face.— Co wper.  Charily. 

SU'CCULENT.  >      Ft.  Succulent;    Lat.  Skc- 

Su'cculence.         f  culentus,  full  of  juice,  (succi 
plenus.) 

Juicy,  sappy  ;  full  of  juice  or  moisture. 
Those  [figges]  which  be  ripe,  have  small  graines  within 
them:   their   succulent    substance   besi.ies,  when   they  begin. 
to  ripen,  is  white  like  milker  but  when  they  are  perfectly 
ripe,  it  is  of  the  colour  of  honie. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  XV.  c.  19. 
I  elsewhere  bring  v*>ry  good  and  recent  authority  to  prove 
that   it  [coral]   is  ot"i.eiitjnus   I'-nuol  very  succulent,  and  does 
propagate  its  species  as  well  as  other  shrubs. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  59. 

On  our  account  has  Jove 

Indulgent  to  all  moons  some  succulent  plant 
Allotted  that  poor  helpless  man  might  slack 
His  present  thirst,  and  matter  find  for  toil. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 
As  the  leaves  are  not  succulent,  little  more  juice  is  pressed 
out  of  them  than  they  have  imbibed. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  C.  18. 

SUCCU'MB,  v.  ~\       Lat.  Succumbere,    to    lie 
Sc'ccfBA.  V  under    (sub,    and  cumbere.) 

SiVicius.  J    Succuba,   or    succubus  ;    It. 

Succubo,  one  who  lies  under.     Incubus,  one  who 

lies  upon. 

To  lie  under,  to  lie  down  ;  to  sink  under,  give 

way  to  ;  yield  or  submit. 

But  in  huge  woes  inuolu'd  with  indicating  art 
Surcharg'd  with  sorrowes 

Kins  Henry  the  second 

Sonne  of  dame  Maude,  the  empress.-  of  high  fame, 
Would  oft  report,  that  his  ancient  grandanie. 
Though  seeming  in  shape  a  w«.man  naiurall. 
Was  a  feend  of  the  kind  thai  (succuba:)  some  call. 

Mirrcurfjr  Magistrates,  p.  329. 


Quocunque  trahuut,  'tis  our  doom. — Huuibras,  pt 
of  their  own  fables  is  here  mythologieed 
plained,  of 
by  the  inn a 


rdained,  of  a  church  ; 


strutting 
lish  sticcui'vs  witinn. 
Warburton.  On  Prodigies,  p.  63. 

SUCCUSSA'TION.  )     Fr. Succussation ;  Lat. 

Succt/ssion.  )  SuccuBsareformed  upon 

surcusus,  the  past  part,  of  succulere,  to  shake  under. 
Applied  to — 

The  shaking,  jolting,  of  a  trotting  horse. 

Succussion  is  (generally)— a  shaking. 


sue 

And  this  is  true  whether  they  move  per  lalera,  that  is, 
two  legs  of  one  side  to^etli-.M-,  whirli  is  tollutation  or  am- 
bling; or  jicr  diumetniin.  lifting  one  foot  before,  and  the 
cross  foot  behind,  which  is  .si/rcus^H'm  or  trotting. 

Brown.   Vulgar  JSrrours,  b.  iv.  c.  C. 

They  rode,  but  authors  having  not 

Determined  whether  pace  or  trot, 

(That  is  to  say,  whether  tollutation, 

As  they  do  terra't,  or  succussation) 

"We  leave  it.  Hudibras,  pt.  i.  0.  2. 

The  tremulous  succussion  of  the  whole  human  body, 
[immoderate  laughter.] 


UD 


Marlinus  i 


Memoirs,  h.  i. 


SUCH.  Talis,  hujusmodi.  B.  Sulck  ,  Goth. 
Sualeilts  ,-  A.  S.  Sivilk  ;  Al.  Sulih,  q.d.  so  lie  vel  su 
lie,  (Junius.)  Nescio  an  contr.  a  so  vel  swa,  like, 
or  rather  from  the  same  swa  and  hwile,  quispiam, 
(Skinner.)  Wachter  is  to  the  same  effect.  Ger. 
Solicit,  sulich,  solch;  Scotch,  Sic,  and  formerly 
swil/te. 

R.  Gloucester  writes  such,  suche,  and  (p.  .539) 
suiehe  ,■  P.  Plouhman — soehe,  such,  suche,  emiche : 
R.  Brunne  constantly  uses  swilh  ,•  and  Wiclif  also 
uses  swilke :  (see  the  glossary  to  his  New  Tes- 
tament : )  but  commonly  niche  or  such.  Chaucer, — 
soche. 

Suilk,  and  such,  are  two  words ;  the  former 
composed  of  so  or  swa  ilk,  and  the  latter  of  so  or 
swa  eke  or  each — so  each,  suich,  such. 

So  also  ;  the  same,  the  like,  similar. 

For  heo  hadde  suche  thritti  men,  as  were  on  the  other 
side.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  19. 
In  the  world  her  pere  nas 

So  whit,  ne  of  such  colour,  ny  in  eche  maner  so  gent. 

Id.  p.  24. 

There  the  kyng  S:  ys  power  such  conseil  to  gedere  norae, 

To  kepe  the  emperours  folk,  er  heo  to  fer  income. 

Id.  p.  48. 


He  s 


Hardeknout  did  charge  the  lond  in  suilk  treuwage, 
That  noither  erle  no  barone  myght  lyue  for  taliage. 

Id.  p.  54. 
As  hit  semeth  to  oure  syght  that  soche  men  thryveth. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  3. 
God  shal  take  veniaunce  in  alle  swiche  preestes 


uv:  i 


r  tc  gr, 


!  dude  on  Ophni  &  Fi 
God  in  the  gospel  such  gravynge  r 
And  we   witen  that  the  doom   o 


es.—Id.  p.  6. 

t  aloweth.— Id.  p  41. 


oom  of  God  is  aftir  treuthe 
aghens  hem  that  doen  siche  thingis.  but  gessist  thou  man 
that  demest  hem  that  doen  siche  thingis.  and  thou  doist  the 
thingis,  that  thou  schalt  ascape  the  doom  of  God. 

Wiclif.  Romayns,  c.  2. 

But  we  are  sure  that  the  iudgement  of  God  is  aceordynge 

to  trueth.  agaynste   them  whyche  commyt  such   thvnges. 

Thinkest  thou  this  O  thou  man  that  indgest  them  whyche 

doe  such  thynges,  and  yet  doest  euen  the  verye  same. 

Britheren,  if  a  man  be  occupied  in  ony  gilt,  ghe  that  ben 
spyrytual  enforme  ghe  such  oon  in  spyryt  of  softenesse, 
biholdynge  thiself  lest  that  thou  be  temptid. 

Wiclif.   Galathies,  c.  6. 

Certes.  I  yaue  thee  socht 
haddest  first  cast  hem  a  w; 
tbee  in  sikenicsse,  that  mi 


-Gower.  Con.  A. 


.  of  suche  musicke, 
That  passen  by  the  costes  there.  Id.  Id. 

By  such  like  wiles  of  Sinon  the  forsworne 
His  tale  with  us  did  purchace  credit. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis,  1 
Thrice  he  assayd,  and  thrice  in  spight  of  scorn, 
Tears  such  as  angels  weep, 


Mill. 


Paradise  Lost,  b. 


• I  made  him  just  and  right, 

Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 
Such  I  created  all  th'  ethereal  powers 
And  spirits  both  them  who  stood  and  them  who  faild. 
Id.  lb.  b.  i 


Yet  some  there  be,  that  by  due  steps  aspire 
To  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  golden  key 
That  opes  the  pala 


TO  such   1 

1  wi.uld  ii 
With  the  r 

ank  vapours  of  the 

for 

such, 
ral  weeds 

Milton 

Comus 

To  each  u 

thinki 

ng  being,  heaven 

a  friend, 

An  age  that  melts  with  unperreiv'd  decay, 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away  ; 
"Whose  peae-.-t'nl  i:s\  benevolence  endears, 
Whose  night  congratulating  conscience  cheers  ; 
The  gen'ral  fav'rite  as  the  gen'ral  friend  : 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end. 

Johnson.  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 


SUCK,  V. 
Suck,  n. 
Sl'cker,  n. 

SU'CKER,  V. 

Sll'cKET. 

Su'cKINGLV. 

Su'CKLE,  V. 

Su'cKLING,  T, 

Sl/CTION. 

So'cCADE. 


Anciently    written    Souhe. 

Fr.  Sucer ;   It.  Succiare;   Lat. 

Sug-ere;   Dut.  Sooghen ;    Ger. 

Saugen;     SW.  Sug-a ;     A.  S. 

s  Suc-an,  syc-an,  sug-an,— 

To  draw,  to  drain ;  to  draw 
in,  to  inhale. 

To   suckle,  to   give  suck   or 
any  thing  to  be  sucked. 


Hii  ne  sparede  prest  ne  elerc,  that  hii  ne  siowe  to  grounde, 

Ne  men  of  reiygyon,  ware  so  hii  eny  founde. 

Ne  wommane,  ne  soukyng  chylde,  ne  dogter,  ne  sone. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  296. 

And  bad  hem  souken  of  hus  brest. 


bareyn  wymmen.  and  wombis  that  har 

n  and  the  teetis  that  ban  not  gouun  soultt 

Wiclif.  Luk, 


And  .Thesus  seide  to  hem,  yhe.  wher  ye  han  never  red 
that  of  the  mouth  of  younge  children  and  of  soukynge 
children  thou  hastmaad  perfyt  heriyng?—  Wiclif.  Malt,  c  21. 


euer  redde.  of  the 

t  ordevned  pravse? 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 


The  Retes  Tale,  v.  4154. 


First,  ye  shuln  geten  hem  withouten  gret  desir,  hy  good 
sisor,  sakitigli/,  and  not  over  hastifly,  for  a  man  that  is 
o  (hairing  to  gete  richesses  abandonetli  hiln  first  to  thefte 
nd  alle  other  eviles.—W.   The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 


-Gower.  Con.  A. 


— : —  Of  her  t 
A  thousand  yong  oi 
Sucking  upon  1 


;  shapes,  yet  all  ill-fa 
Spensei 


And  in  gross  clouds  like  cisterns  did  it  keep 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

I  Inns-  giuen  suckc.  and  know 

How  tender  'tis  to  loue  the  babe  that  milke's  me, 

1  would  while  it  was  smvligg  in  my  face, 

Have  pliiekt  my  nipple  from  his  bonelesse  gummes, 

And  dasht  the  braines  out,  had  I  so  sworne 

As  you  haue  done  to  this. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  7. 

This  rind  sodden  in  hony,  &  so  condit  as  a  succade,  is 
singular  good  medicine  for  those  that  be  troubled  with  the 
ysenterie  —  Holland.  PUnie,  b.  xii.  c.  S. 

All  trees  yvill  thrive  and  prosper  better,  yea,  and  grow 
joner  to  perfection,  if  the  shoots  and  suckers  that  put  out 
t  the  root,  as  also  other  water  twigs,  he  rid  away,  so  that 
>  the  principall  stocke 


The  sucker  of  the   aire-pump,   the  cylinder  being  well 
emptied  of  aire,  should  draw  up  above  an  hundred  pound 

ilfore.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

They  [hopes  that  grow  too  long]  must  he  pruned  away 

like  suckers,  that  enoak  the  mother-plant,  aod  hinder  it 

from  bearing  fruit.— Cowley,  Ess. 9.  TheShortness  ofLife,SfC. 

1853 


Tt  [tobacco]  was  first  planted  about  Winchcornb,  and 
lany  got  great  estates  thereby,  notwithstanding  the  great 
'   '     planting,  re-plar"s*"~ 


.  Ser.  16. 


Heaven  open'd.  and  from  thence  a  mighty  shouro 

Of  amber  comfits  it  sweete  selfe  did  powre 

Vpon  our  heads,  and  suckets  from  our  eye 

Like  thicken'd  clouds  did  steale  away  the  sky. 

Habington.  To  Sir  J.  P. 

Neither  will  the  pulse  and  the  leeks,  Lavinian  sausages, 

and  the  Cisalpine  suckets  of  gobbets  of  condited  bulls  flesh, 

minister  such  delicate  spirits  to  the  thinking  n     ' 

Bp.  Taylor,  \ 

Sounds  (both  exteriour  and  interiour)  may  be  made,  as 
well  by  suction,  as  by  emission  of  the  breath  :  as  in  whis- 
tling, or  breathing. — Bacon.  Naturall  Hislorie,  §  191. 

These  lubbers,  peeping  through  a  broken  pane, 
To  suck  fresh  air,  survey'd  the  neighbouring  plain. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
Our  jolly  hostess  nineteen  children  bore, 
Nor  fail'd  her  breast  to  sucllc  ninet-  en  more. 

Gay.   To  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  Ep.  2. 
So  they  (but  cheerful)  unfatigued,  still  move 
The  draining  sucker,  then  alone  concern'd 
When  the  dry  bowl  forbids  their  pleasing  work. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 
Hast  thou,  though  suckled  at  fair  Freedom's  breaBt, 
Exported  slav'ry  to  the  conquer'd  East? 
Pull'd  down  the  tyrants  India  serv'd  with  dread, 
And  rais'd  thyself,  a  greater  in  their  stead? 

Cowper.  Expostulation. 


SU'DARY. 

Su'datory. 
Sudori'kick, 
Sudori'fick, 
Su'dorous. 


Lat.  Sudarium  luteum, 
quo  sudorem  detergemus, 
(Vossius.1  The  Gr.  SotyStt- 
pwv  occurs  in  the  places 
quoted  below  from  Wiclif; 


and  Vossius  considers  it  to  have  been  formed  from 
the  Latin. 

Any  thing — a  cloth,  towel,  napkin — to  wipe 
away  the  sweat  or  perspiration. 

Sudatory a  place  to   promote   sweating  ;    a 

sweating-room. 

And  anoon  he  that  was  deed,  cam  out,  boundun  the  hondis 

and  feet  with  bondis,  and  hise  face  boundun  with  a  sudarye. 

Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  11. 

And  he  sigh  the  scheetis  leid.  and  the  sudarie  that  was 
on  his  heed  not  leid  with  the  scheetis  but  hi  it  silf  wlappid 
into  a  place.— Id.  lb.  c.  20. 

And  the  thridde  cam  and  6eyde,  Lord,  lo  thy  besaunt  that 
I  hadde  put  up  in  a  sudarye. — Id.  Luk,  c.  19. 

And  God  dide  vertues  not  smale  bi  the  hond  of  Poul,  so 
that  on  syke  men  the  sutlarus  werr-n  heron  fro  his  bodi,  and 
syknesses  deparliden  fro  hem,  and  wickide  spiritis  wenten 
out.— Id.  Dedis,  c.  19. 


That  no  minister  do  counterfeit  the  popish  ma; 
the  Lord's  table  ;  washing  bis  fingers  at  every  time  in  th 
communion  ;  blessing  his  eyes  with  the  paten  or  sudary,  o 
crossing  his  head  with  the  paten,  &c. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.ii.  b.  i.  pt. 


.  No.  S3. 


Agreeably  to 
built  in  a  circul; 


ijecture,  Lacedaemonius  orbis  is 
tor  a  sudatory;  mere  being  many  such   in  Rome, 
in  a  circular  form.  &  from  the  Spartan  marble-mate- 
rials, called  Laconia. — Holyday.  Juvenal,  p.  224. 

Physicians  may  do  well,  when  they  provoke  sweat  in  bed, 
by  bottles,  with  a  decoction  of  sun."  ifick  herl  s,iu  hot  water, 
to  make  two  degrees  of  heat  in  the  bottles. 

Bacon.  Natural!  Historic,  §706. 

Brassavolus  and  many  other,  beside  the  strigmenls  and 
sudorous  adhesions  from  mens  hands,  acknowledge  that 
nothing  proceedeth  from  gold  in  the  usual  decoction  thereof 


Broun.    Vulour  Eir'iW 


d,  that  the  liquid, 
subtil  part  of  the 
without  manifest 


Opium  (with  v.lm  h  in  shi,i"n:  men  seldom  tamper  withoui 
danger!  if  duly  corrected  and  prepared,  proves  sometimes  l 
great  resolver,  and  commonly  a  great  sneforrjick. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  !88 


SUDDEN,  adj.  -] 

Su'DDF.N. 

Su'dden 
Si'dden 


I       rr.  »?c 
I  sabdain, 

f  rived  by 
J  ner   fron 


Soudain,   also  written 
in,  (Cotgrave;)   is  de- 
Menage  and  Skin- 
from    the   Lat.  Subita- 
i  A.S. 


neum.     Benson,  Lye,  and  Somner,  have 
Soden.      Some  old  writers  use  subitany. 

Quick,  hasty,  speedy,  swift ;  unawares,  unex- 
pected ;  unprovided ;  hasty,  rash,  precipitate. 


SUE 


e,  he  died  so  sodenly. 


Ich  feel  eft  sones  a  slepe.  and  sodeunliche  me  mette 
That  Peers  Hie  Plouhmm.  was  peynted  al  blody 
And  cam  yn  with  a  croys.  by  fore  the  comune  peuple. 

Piers  Ptouhman',  p.  3CG. 

Forwhanne  theischulen  seiepees  isand  sikyrnesse  thanne 
sodeyrj  deetfi  sehal  come  un  hem  as  sorowe  to  a  worn  man 
that  is  with  childe,  and  thci  schulen  not  scape. 

Wicltf.  1  Tessal.  c.5. 

"When  they  shall  saye  peace  and  no  daunger,  then  com- 
melh  on  them  s<>d<:u  destruction,  as  y-  trauaylj  u-e  of  a 
woman  wyth  cliyide,  and  they  ^nill  liot  scape. 

**«?,  1551.  lb. 

And  sodeinly  ther  was  maad  with  the  aungel  a  multitude 
of  hevenly  knyghthooa',  heryinge  God  and  seiynge  ;  Glorye 
be  in  hi^heste  thingis  to  God,  and  in  ertlie  pees  he  to  men 
of  good  wille.— fftctif.  Luk,  c.  2. 


i.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


O  *orf*«  wo,  that  ever  a 

To  worldly  blis,  spreint  is  v.  ;i,i  ;,;;■, 

Th'  eude  of  the  j>ye  of  our  worldly  I 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of 


Lawcs  Tale,  v.  4842. 


But,  sire,  a  man  that  waketh  of  his  slepe, 
He  may  not  sodenly  wel  taken  kepe 
Upon  a  thing,  ne  seen  it  parfitly, 


Til  that  he  he  ad.i ■-.-..■d  ■ 


Id.  The  Mate/unites  Tale,  v. 


And  sighe  the  falsehead  of  Ins  c 
Hath  set  him  but  a  litell  while. 
That  he  shall  reigne  vp  >n  depos 


So  sodein/y  downe  he  fell 

Got 

er.  Cc 

And,  after,  I  sliev.,1  loir 

1  '!.„.- 

1"!1'1 

the  same 

In...  wieh 

And,  if  it  could  be,  1.  I  . 
heart  of  Amplikilus,  wlio  w 
rage  stayed  a  little  with  the 

,,-',v  nl'llcr'd,; 

the  noble 

truction. 
ulia,  b.  iii. 

At  last  the  Paynim  chanr 
His  swlitcia  eye,  flaming 

Vpan  his  brothers  .slueM, 

which 

st  his  e 
JP  writ 

py. 

Qucei 

e,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

Then,  a  sok 

Pull  of  strange  oaths,  and 
Jelous  iu  ho  hi,'. 

.    ./.'l 

.;::, 

It,  Act  ii.  sc .  7. 

1  would  wish  parents  to  mark  he 

rather  to  mark  than  ,,arr.;„,r  tn ■■■n. 

ss 

he  v/illv  excuses 
t  were  otherwise 

)  chefhh  untruth  —  Retiqnia  Wottonh 


,  p.  34. 


Phu.  I  do  hear,  my  lord  ;  a  mason 
Shall  be  provided  suddenly. 

Ford.   The  Broken  Heart,  Act  ii.  sc.  1 

. On  a  huge  hill, 

Cragged  and  steep,  truth  stands,  and  he,  that  will 
Reach  her,  about  must  and  about  it  go ; 

Bonne,  Sat.  I 


of  dialogue  or 
Dryden.  Lctle. 


i  Sir  R.  Howard. 


This  is  the  proper 
gequently  of  the  dia 
posed  the  effect  of  sudden  Uiougl 


That  thou  art  here  beyond  all  hope, 

All  thought ;  that  all  at  once  thou  art  before  me, 
And  with  such  suddenness  hast  hit  my  sight. 
Is  such  surprise,  such  mystery,  such  ecstasy  ! 
It  hurries  all  my  soul,  and  stuns  my  sense. 

Congreve.   The  Mourning  Bride,  Act  n. 

In  the  first  a^es  of  Christianity  it  is  astonish  inn  to  read  of 

the  sudden  change  in  the  morals  of  men  which  it  wrought. 

Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

Yet  the  design,  after  infinite  preparations  for  the  speedy 
svomplishment  of  if,  was  suddenly  defeated,  without  any 
change  in  the  purpose  of  Julian,  or  in  that  of  the  ministers 
-Warburton.  Works,  vol.  x.  Disc.  29. 


The  suddenness  of  the  effect  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
a  cause  which  can  operate  suddenly,  the  accidental  variation 
of  the  seasons.—  Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  II. 

SUDS.  Past  part.  Sod,  sodden,  from  the 
A.  S.  verb  Seoth-an,  to  seethe. 

Seethed  or  warmed,  (sc.  soap,  and  diluted  and 
intermixed  with  water.) 
Let  Mima 


in  the  heat 
horse  and 


gry  at  their  S.  Bel-Swagger,  and  we  pass 
id  be  beaten,  beaten  abominably,  beaten 
nd   all  ray  ladies  linnen   sprinkled  with 


Return.  Sr  Ftetch.    Will 


t  Money,  Act  iii.  sc.  ] 


SUE,  v. 


Sdi'tableness. 


Slitadi'lity. 

Sui'tor, 

Sui'tress. 


Written  also,  as  in  Chaucer 
and  Spenser.  Sew.  Fr. 
Suivre;  It.  Setjuitares  Sp. 
Srguir ;  Lat.  Sequi,  to  fol- 
low. See  Ensue,  Pursue, 
Prosecute. 

To  follow  ;  to  come  or  go 
after  ;   to  follow  fas  compa- 
nion or  attendant) ;    to  ac- 
company, to  attend;  to  follow 
(as  petitioner  or  claimant),  to  petition,  to  beg-,  to 
entreat,  to  woo;  to  claim;  (to  prosecute.) 
Suit, — company,  attendance,  train,  retinue. 
Suit  or  sequence,  —  a  coming   after,  in  order, 
course,   succession,   scries  ;    an   arrangement   of 
things  following,  or  accompanying, — as  a  suit  of 
cards ;  of  things  becoming  or  convenient,  fitting, 
agreeing  or  according,  — as  a  suit  of  clothes. 
Suit  is  variously  applied  in  law. 
To  suit,— to  fit,  to  agree,  to  accord,  to  adapt, 
to  invest  with  a  suit ;  to  invest,  to  clothe. 
Kay,  kyng  of  Aungeo.  a  thousend  knygtea  nome 
Of  noble  men,  if  clothed  in  ermyne  echone 
Of  on  sywete,  and  seruede  as  thys  noble  feate  a  non. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  191. 
Aruirag  hym  sywede,  and  to  grounde  euer  slowg.— Id.  lb. 
Ich  have  the  sewed  this  seve  ger.— Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  160. 
For  sake  al  and  seuvc  me.  Id.  lb. 


Hut  now  that  elde  hath  him  through  sought 

Xh,y  iv uen t  hem  of  hir  follie, 

That  \vuth  hem  put  in  jeopardie, 

In  ,.eril!  and  in  muche  woe, 

And  made  him  ofte  amisse  to  doe, 

And  sewen  evill  compauie, 

Riot  and  advoutrie.  Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


And  on  his  back  toward  the  wood  him  here. 
For  yet  ne  was  ther  no  man  that  him  sued. 

Id.  The  Noanes  Preestes  Talc,  v.  15,418. 

Of  cole-black  silk,  within  and  eke  withoute. 
The  tapes  of  hire  white  volupere 
Were  of  the  same  suit  of  hire  colere. 

Id.  The  Mitleres  Tale,  v.  3241, 

I  the  better  might  witte 

How  I  foolhaste  shulde  eschewe, 

And  the  wisdome  of  counseill  seiue.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

And  euery  yere  this  fresshe  maie, 
These  lustie  ladies  ride  aboute. 

In  this  rnaner,  as  ye  nowe  see.— Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

And  if  any  ma  wyl  sue  the  at  the  lawe,  and  take  aware 
thy  cote,  let  him  haue  thy  cloke  also. 

Bible,  1551.  Matthew,c.5. 

As  by  chaunce  one  day  he  folowed  the  chace  of  an  hert, 

and  trved  it  soo  sore  that  he  broughte  h\m  to  a  bay  in  a 
place  that  then  was  called  the  strete  of  Catulyen.  in  ye  which 
str-ete  was  than  an  olde  lytle  chapeil  to  the  which  the  fore- 
sayd  hert  entred,  &  there  helde  hym,  &  albeit  yt  a  great  nobre 
■  n&  sued,  forthere  the  ye  chapeil  dore  noon  of  them 
wold  enter,  but  there  stoode  bavince. 

Fabyan,  Chronycle,  c.  127. 

My  mynrte  &  my  flessh  both  haue  ioyed  in  to  liuing  God, 
and  for  this  the  nphete  saith  here  suyngly,  my  reynes  or 
kidneis,  hath  chiden  me  vnto  the  night. 


)  ;  .ie 


As  I  think,  if  the  emperor  would  make  any  suit  against 
thnt  which  shall  be  done  there.  th--y  would  serve  him  as  they 
now  do  your  highness,  and  so  drive  off  the  time. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  b.  U.  pt.  ii.  No.  25. 
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Which  king  oeing  but  young,  and  rnder  yea 
jdgement,  partly  induced,  or  rather  seduced  by 
'e  of  the  foresaid  archbishop,  partly,  & 
-  './/.an.  13 


6/u.V  Trit  Is.   I!  Rich. 


John  Wickliffe. 


tiffe. — Smith.  Coi/itrinuirvalth,  b.  ii.  C.  10. 

As  soon,  or  rather  before  that  my  age  was  ripe  for  it,  mv 
court  quickly  swarmed  full  of  suitors:  some  perchauce 
loving  my  estate,  others  my  person.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  L 

He  that  made  love  unto  the  eldest  dame, 

Wan  bight  sir  Huddihras.  an  hardy  man  ; 

Yet  not  so  good  of  deedea  as  great  of  name, 

Which  he  by  many  rash  adventures  wan, 

Since  errant  amies  to  tea  he  first  began. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  o.  ii.  c.  2 

"  Wherefore  if  me  thou  deigne  to  serve  and  sew, 

At  thy  comiuaund  lo  !  all  these  mountaines  bee." 

Id.  lb.  c.  7. 

And  though,  oft  looking  backward,  well  she  vewde 

Herself..-  1'ived  from  thnt  fusrer  insolent, 

And  that  it  was  a  hni  Ar.  v  I. ich  now  her  sewde 

Vet  she  no  lesse  the  knight  feard  then  that  vilhin  rudfl 


And  threw  my  thoughts  I  knew  not  where  : 
With  judgment  now  I  love  and  sue, 
And  never  yet  perfection  knew, 

ne  eyes  on  her.— Cotton.  Ode  to  Love. 


Unt 


So  well  he  wood  her  and  so  well  he  wrought  her, 
With  humble  service,  and  with  daily  *w/e. 
That  at  the  last  unto  his  will  he  brought  her. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi,  c  10. 
As  that  life-blood  which  from  the  heart  is  sent, 
In  beauty's  field  pitchin  »  his  crimson  tent, 
In  lovely  •■■  'heek, 

Whi|at  it  for  a  resting  "lace  doth  seek  : 
And  changing  oftentimes  with  sweet  delight, 
Converts  the  white  lo  red,  the  red  to  white. 

Drayton.  Rosamond  In  King  Henry. 

Thetis  still  hung  on  his  knee ;  implor'd 

The  second  time  his  help,  and  said;  grant,  or  deny  my 

Be  free  iu  what  thou  dost.— Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  o.x. 

And  now  a  stripling  chernbe  he  appears. 

Not  of  the  prime,  yet  such  as  in  his  face 

il'd  celestial,  and  to  every  limb 

i  !      .:■■■■. 

Mittnn.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

I  notable  of  those  offices  that  can  be  assigned  to 


tut     Mr, 


Ther 
the  spirit  of  nature,  and  that  suitably  to  his  i 
translocation  of  the  souls  of  beasts  into  such  matter  as  is 
most  dtting  for  them. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 
There  is  a  continued  suitableness  and  applicability  to  the 
:s  all  along,  without  any  force  or  violence  done 
or  criticisme. 

Id.  Defence  of  the  Phi tos.  Cabbala,  App. 
Besides  all  this,  he  us'd  eft  to  beguile 
Poore  suters,  that  in  court  did  haunt  some  while. 

I  will  suit  you  (if  eo  pleased)  with  a  light  habit,  and  furnish 

hi  with  ('iimoeieiit  money  1W  a  footman. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Cambridgeshire. 

Sighs  now  breath'd 

Unutterable,  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 

Inspired  and  wing  xulier  flight 

Then  loudest  oiatorie  :  yet  their  port 

■    ■     .-.■■.■.: 


■ 


!  and  shaved  the 

-'■/.v  to    .1, 

DUt  light 


of  her  head  that  a 
mans  apparel,  and  gave 
and  hid  her  upon  a  matt 
e.— North,  1'. 


Ey  adverse  destiny  constrain'd  to  sue. 
For  counsell  and  redress,  he  sues  to  you. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ir. 
Hamet.  Where  found  you  confidence  your  suit  to  move? 
Oui  broken  fortunes  are  not  fit  to  love. 

Dryden.  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  iv. 

"  Ye  peers  !"  I  cry,  "who  press  to  gain  a  heart, 

Where  dreari  l.'ly.-.vs  claims  v.o  future  part: 
,  h.vcs,  each  rival  sn'.t  suspend, 
Till  tliis  funereal  web  my  labours  end."  . 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xix. 
The  winds  within  the  quivering  branches  play'd, 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  music  made. 
The  place  it?cir  was  suiting  i>    *-'■ 
'     -age,  as  the  t 
Dr 
impression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
.ppears  more  decent,  as  more  suitable; 
.  vile  conceit  in  pompous  words  expressM, 


Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  purple 


Pcpe.  Essay  on  Criticism. 


SUF 

If  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  we  can  discover  a 
world  of  mutual  suitabilities  of  this  to  that,  and  of  one  thing 
to  another,  it  will  be  a  sufficient  argument  that  they  all 
proceed  from  some  wise  cause  th.it  hid  an  universal  idea  of 

!  such  a  thing-,  before  ever  he  actually  adapted  them  one 
vistianLife,  pt.ii.c.4. 


o  another.- 
For  : 


(  in  acting- coldly  upon  s 


i  the  profession  o 
vet  to  its  folio  we 
Phis  is  your  callii 


a  happiness  to  us,  'tis  necessary 
act  vigorously  upon  the  object?  of 
act  from  a  suitableness  of  temper  t 

You  have  taken  upon  yourselvc 
and  pure  religion,  which  makes  o 

vocation    Oh!  let  your  lives  bear 


Gtos.  Arise,  fair  dame,  and  dry  jour  wat'ry  eyes. 
Beshrew  me,  hut  'twere  pity  of  his  heart, 
That  could  refuse  a  boon  to  such  a  suitress. 

Route.  Jane  Shore,  Act  iii. 


re  framed.— B/ac/^/oi/.:. 
When   a  person   linr'n    : 


lias  given  U>:  thai  irurv:  and  I  Hereupon  is  to  make  appli- 
cation or  suit  to  the  crown,  the  fountain  of  all  justice,  for 
that  particular  specific  remedy  which  he  is  determined  or 
advised  to  pursue.— Id.  lb. 

The  paralytic,  who  can  hold  her  cards, 

But  cannot  play  them,  borrows  a  friend's  hand 

To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 

Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences—  Cowpcr.  Task,  b.  i. 

Being  settled  thus  on  the  ground-work  of  faith,  our  next 
concern  will  be  to  examine  the  stnt,tblcncxs  of  our  past  be- 
haviour to  it.—  Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  13. 

SU'ET,  or  ^  Fr.  Snif.  The  Lat.  Sevum,  or 
Sk'wet.  >  sebum,  may  be  so  applied,  quod 
Su'ety.  J  suave  vel  dulce  sit  ;  and  sewet  or 
suet,  because  it  is  sweet.  Chapman  renders  emve 
<ppidtov,  i.e.  the  fat  about  the  kidnies;  "the  fat, 
which  his  sweet  kidnies  hid."  Suet  is  particularly- 
applied  to — 

The  fat  around  the  kidnies. 


Cotyledon, 


The  hearbe  Vmbili 
commended  for  muncl 
filthie  matter,  especially  if  it  be  tempered  with  deare  sewet, 


Calves  suet  with  goose  grease  and  the  juice  of  Basill,  is 
singular  for  all  the  accidents  whereto  the  eyelids  U-,--  sub- 
ject.—Id.  lb.  b.  xxviii.  c.  U. 

iembles  fat  or  a  sucty 


SU'FFER,  v. 

Su'fferable. 

Su'FFERABLY. 

sufferance. 
Su'fferer. 

SUFFERING,  n. 

Su'fferingly. 
bear,  sustain,  or 


!Fr.  Sovffrir;  It.  Soffrhe ; 
Sp.  Suffrirj  Lat.  Sufferre, 
to  bear  under,  {sub,  sxid  ferre, 
Qr.tep-w.) 
To  bear,  to  undergo,  to 
support,  to  sustain,  to  endure  ; 
to  tolerate,  to  permit ;  to 
endure — pain  or  injury. 


Bote  that  hii  and  al  that  lond  byhethe  ssolde  be  ydc, 
Thorn  folc  of  strange  lond,  and  that  me  ssolde  yse, 
Vor  hii  soffrede  her  kyng  so  vyllyche  v  morthred  be? 

R.  Gloucester,  p,  288. 
He  ne  svffred  neuere  wrath  to  be  aboue 
Bituex  kyng  [and]  baron,  that  ne  he  mad  ay  loue. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  6. 
Of  this  the  kyng  of  France  praied  Sir  Edward, 
That  with  his  sufferance  Cv  leiie  in  forward 
Suffre  the  Scottis  to  go,  that  men  that  he  for  sent. 

Id.  p.  318. 
Ys  no  vertue  so  feyr.  of  value  ne  of  profit 

i  soveraynliche.  so  hit  be  for  Godes  love. 
Piers  Phuhman,  p  225. 


Truly  I  sey  to  you.  it  srhal  1.<m 
of  men  of  Sodom  and  Gomnr  ii 
than  to  thilke  c 


e.— Id.  Matthew,  c.  10. 


On  of  us  tv> 


nable 


Than  women  is,  ve  nmsten  ben  sufrable. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6021. 

And  therefore  hath  this  worthy  wise  knight 

(To  liven  in  ese)  suffrance  hire  behight ; 

And  she  to  him  ful  wisly  pan  to  swere, 

That  never  shuW  Eber  be  defaute  inhere. 

Id.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  v.  11,098. 

And  after  this  iudgement  there  was  no  delaeyon  of  suf- 
f era  mice  nor  mercy,  but  incotynent  he  was  draweii  through- 
out London,  and  then  set  on  a  scaffblde. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  23. 

He  affirmed!  Ihai  such  false  prophetes  are  the  enemyes  of 
the  crosee,  &  make  their  bellyes  their  God.  for  further  then 
they  may  safelv  ami  without  all  peril!  and  su(j\-ryn,jx  will 
they  not  preach  Christ.— Tyndull.  Workes,  p.  52. 

The  [Irish]  people  are  thus  inclined,  religious,  franke, 

araouruus,  ireful],  suffen  ■  i  tie  glorioutf. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  8. 

■ Thou  hast  giv'n  me  to  possess 

Life  in  my  self  for  ever,  bv  thee  I  live. 
Though  now  to  death  I  yield,  and  am  his  due 
All  that  of  me  can  die,  yet  that  debt  paid, 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathsom  grave 
His  prey,  nor  suffer  my  unspotted  soule 
For  e  /er  with  corruption  there  to  dwell. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 
Suffering,  abstaining,  quietly  expecting 
AVithont  distrust  or  doubt,  that  lie  may  know 
V»'h:it   I  can  suite),  hew  obey?   who  best 
Can  suffer,  best  can  do  ;  best  reign,  who  first 
Well  hath  obey'd.— Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii. 


Come  all,  and  a  ridiculous 
And  yet  not  suffer  able  either. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.viii. 
_  Cam.  Who  durst  speak  so  much, 


Here  i 


:  my  sufferanc 

I'nid.    Pcrkin   Warbeck, 


'  obloq 


I  deserts  ;  and  future  ill 
On  present  suff'rings  hruted  to  arise, 
That  further  grievances  engender  will. 

Daniel.  Civil  War, 
Most  suffering-minded  Tytcus  sonne,  thou  hast  of  ' 

the  art : 
Mys 

a  dart.- 


Yet,  grant  our  lords,  the  people,  kings  can  make, 
What  prudent  men  a  settled  throne  would  shake? 
For  whatsoe'er  their  sufferings  were  before, 
That  change  they  covet  makes  them  suffer  more. 

Dryden.  Absalom  fy  Achitophel. 

Yel  stiff rrahty  bright,  (he  eye  might  bear 

The  ud grown  glories  of  his  beamy  hair. 

Addison.  Claudian  de  Rapt  Pros.  b.  ii. 

An  estate  at  sufferance,  is  where  one  comes  into  posses- 
sion of  lands  by  lawful  title,  but  keeps  it  without  any  title 
at  all. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

If  we  are  among  the  melancholy  sufferers,  let  us  hear 
with  fortitude,  and  religious  resignation,  the  calamities 
which  it  pleases  God  to  lav  upon  us. 

Gilpin,  vol.  ii.  Hints  for  Ser.  §  74. 

SUFFI'CE,  v.}       Fr.  Suffire,  suffisant,  svffi- 

Suffi'cient.        j  sance;  ItSq 

Sufficiently,  \jiciente ;   Lat.  Sufficiens,  pres. 


part,    of  svfficere,    (sub,    and 
Jfi 


VCY. 

Suffi'sance.  J  facere,)  i.  e.  facere  sub  alio,  ii 
alterius  loco,  to  put  into  the  place  of  another,  to 
supply  it ;  and  thus  to  do  as  well  as  another 
would  or  could. 

To  act  adequately;  to  be  adequate  or  equal, 
able  or  capable ;  to  be  enough,  to  satisfy ;  to 
supply  enough ;  to  leave  nothing  wanting  or 
deficient. 

What  neodeth  thanne.  a  newe  lawe  to  brynge 

Sutthe  the  furste  sufiscde.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  323. 

The  prudent  answeriden  and  seiden,  leste  peraventure  it 


And  he  came  the  thriddc  tyme  and  seyde 

now  &  reste  ye.  it  sujjlsith  the  our  is  comen 

schal  be  bitrayed  into  the  hondis  of  synful  i 

IVic 

For  we  han  such  trist  bi  Crist  to  God,  r 
sufficient  to  Ihenke  ony  thing  of  us  as  of  us 
cience  is  of  God.— Id.  2  Corynih.  c.  3. 


!Of0 


butc 


:  ablenes  coiaeth  of  C 


lb. 


■  feithful  man  hath  widewis  mynystre  he  to  hem, 

not  greu.d,  ihai  il.  ;„;'//!.<:  to  hem  that 
■Wiclif.   1  Tym.  c.  5. 
And  if  anye  man  or  woman  that  beleueth  haue  wydowes, 
?t  them  minister  vnto  the,  and  let  not  the  cogregatiou  he 

'':"  ■■'■'■    }'    ;   '   u    '     1  ..■  ■■    ■'  ■"    .■  >  !   lor   tin  m,  that  are 
'ydowes  in  dede.— iJifc/e,  1551.  lb, 

■uffise, 

is,  for  to  tell 

•  eardin.  and  the  well, 

'itnucer.    ThcMarehuntes  Tale,  V.  9909. 


God's  werke  passe th.  I 

a  canon,  sufficyent 
Id.  Astrolabie. 
But  rather  wolde  he  yeven  out  of  doute, 
Unto  his  poure  parishens  aboute, 
Of  his  offring,  and  eke  of  his  substance. 
He  coude  in  iitel  thing  have  suffisance. 

Id.  Prologue  U,  the  Cauteibury  Tales,  V.  489. 
For  richesse  and  mendicities 
Ben  cleped  two  extreamities, 
The  mean  is  cleped  suffisaunce, 

There  lieth  of  vertue  the  abundaunce.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  R. 
After  the  sentence  of  thy  bille, 


For  be 

Thus  with  your  high  i 

Me  tliinketh  that  this  euidence, 

As  to  this  point,  is  suffisant.  Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

And  thus  within  his  owne  hous 

lie  liueth  to  the  suffisance 

Of  his  hauinge.  Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

He  sent  many  me  of  warr  to  Saynt  Omers,  to  Ayre,  and 
to  Saynt  Venaunt,  and  purueyed  sufficiently  for  all  tha 
fortresses  frontyng  on  Flanders. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  51. 

"  Indeed,"  quoth  he,  "  through  fowle  intemperaunce 

Frayle  men  are  oft  captiv'd  to  covetise: 

But  would  they  thinke  with  how  small  allowaunce 

Untroubled  nature  doth  herselfe  suffise, 

Such  superfluities  they  would  despise, 

Which  with  sad  cares  empeach  our  native  ioyea. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

Insomuch  as  the  over-excessive  speeches  the  poets  accus- 
tomably  do  use  were  not  sufficient  enough  to  express  the 
peaceable  reign  of  that  time.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  60. 

The  author,  with  pity,  imputes  to  them  their  being  led 
away  in  blindness  of  the  time,  and  errours  of  their  fancies: 
as  all  other  the  most  divine  philosophers  (not  lightened  by 
the  true  word)  have  been,  although  (mere  human  suffi- 
ciencies only  considered)  some  of  them  were  sublimate  far 
above  earthly  conceit.— Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  a.  1.  Illust. 

But  now  they  swarm  ;  and  with  fresh  troops  supply'd 

Came  rolling  on,  and  rush  from  every  side. 

Nor  Juno,  who  sustain'd  his  arms  before, 

Dares  with  new  strength  suffice  th'  exhausted  store. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  ix. 

But  now  the  impatient  reader  will  he  apt  to  say,  "  If  so 

many  and  various  graces  go  to  the  making  up  a  hero,  what 

Pope.  Of  the  Dunciad. 
Methinks,  Casaubon  turns  it  handsomely  upon  that  super- 
cilious critic,  and  silently  insinuates  that  he  himself  was 
sufficient  It/  vain-glorious,  and  a  boaster  of  his  own  know- 
ledge.—  Drijdeu.  Juvenal,  Ded. 

The  man  that  stands  up  for  the  natural  sufficiency  of  tho 
soul  without  the  spirit  of  God  in  order  to  its  own  happiness. 
it  is  no  wonder  if  he  receives  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  ol 
God.— Stiltingfleet,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  12. 

The  share  of  sensual  pleasures,  that  a  man  of  my  age  can 
promise  himself,  is  hardly  worth  attention:  he  should  be 
sated,  he  will  he  soon  disabled;  and  very  little  reflection 
surely  will  suffice  to  make  his  habits  of  this  kind  lose  theil 
power  over  him,  in  proportion  at  least  as  his  power  ol 
indulging  them  diminishes. 

Bolingbroke.  Of  Retirement  §■  Study,  Let.  2. 

The  too  common  opinion,  that  he  was  to  appear  as  », 
temporal  prince,  would  sufficiently  keep  them  from  being 
partial  in  his  favour,  since  he  appeared  in  a  manner  e<» 
different.— Seeker,  vol,  u.  Ser.  25. 


SUF 

SUFFLA'MINATE,  v.  Lat.  Sufflamen,  from 
sub,  and  flamen  ; — and  sufflaminare,  to  stop  or  stay 
(flando)  by  blowing,  by  the  wind.     Generally — 

To  stop,  to  stay,  to  hold  or  keep  back ;  to  hinder, 
to  impede. 

Grid  could  prevent  the  beginnings  of  wicked  designs;  he 


SU'FFOCATE,  v.  ~\      Fr. Suffoquer,-  It. 
Sp.  Suffocar , 


SUP 


uffoca'tion.  I  Suffocare  (sub,  and  faux) 

Suffocative.  )  obiisis  faucibus  interstin- 

gucre ;    to  quell  or  kill  by  pressing  the  jaws 
together. 

To  close  or  stop  the  breath  or  power  of  breath- 
ing ;  to  choke,  to  stifle. 

child.-,  thai  violently  commeth  to  his  death,  whether  it  be 

otnerwise.  be  it  by  his  mine  fault  or  default,  or  by  any 
other.— Smith.  Commonwealth,  b.  ii.  c.  23. 

All  struck  with  lice  so  numberless  they  lie, 
The  dust  grown  quick  in  every  place  doth  creep, 
The  sands  their  wants  do  secondly  supply. 
As  they  at  length  would  suffocate  the  deep. 
Drayton.  Moses  t  '    ~" 
F<-rd.  What  suhlunary  mischief  can  predominate 
A  wise  man  thus?  or  doth  thy  friendship  play 
(In  this  antipathnus  extreme)  with  mine, 
Lest  gladness  suffocate  me?     1,  I,  I  do  feel 
My  spirits  turn'd  to  fire,  my  blood  to  air. 

Beaum.  #  Flefcfi.  Moral  Representations. 

This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate, 
Followes  the  choaking. 

Shakespeare.   Troyl.  8>  Cres.  Act  i.  6c.  3. 

Thinke  of  that,  I  that  am  as  subject  to  heate  as  butter  ;  a 
man  of  continual!  dissolution,  and  thaw:  it  was  a  miracle 
tfj  scape  suffocation. 

Id.  Merry  Wiues  of  Windior,  Actiii.  sc.  5. 


i  Birth  Sr  Miracles. 


glandulo 
Arbulhnot.  On  A 


The  theatre  too  sm: 

Shall  sigh  at  their  < 
TJngratified. 


Cowper.  Task,  b.  vi. 
SUFFO'SSION.  Lat.  Suffossio, from suffossum, 
past  part,    of  suffodere,  to    dig  under,  (sub,  and 
fodere.) 

A  digging  under  or  beneath. 

And,  to  make  it  good,  what  should  1  need  to  lay  before 
your  eyes  all  those  turbulent  effects,  that  in  our  day  have 
followed  malicious  superstition  ;  thuse  instigations  of  public 


tho 


i  against  maligned  sovereignty; 


SU'FFRAGE,  n.  ^  Fr.  Suffrage  ;  U.Suffrag- 
Su'ffragan,  n.  j  gio  ;  Sp.  Sufragio  ;  Lut. 
Su'ffraganship.  I  Suffragium.  Suffrago  is 
Su'ffragant,  adj.  >  the  joint  of  the  hinder  leg, 
Su'pfragant,  n.  I  so  called,  quia  subtusfran- 
Su'ffragate,  v.  I  gitur,  id  est,  flectitur,  or 
Su'ffragator.        J  from     sub-frirtgcre,    hence 

suffragari,  to  supporf,  to  sustain,  to  assist.      (See 

Vossius  and  Martinius.)     Suffrage,  (met.)— 
Support  or  assistance  (given  by  vote);    vote, 

or  voice  in  favour  ;   subsidy. 

Suffragan,    or   suffragant,  —  acting,     assisting, 

subserving. 

To  suffragate,— to  give  suffrage  or  vote  ;    to 

vote. 
He  [Henry  the  5]  made  a  riche  tumbe  for  Richard  the  2. 

and  caussid  suffragics  to  be  ordenid  for  hym. 

Leland.  Collectanea,  vol.  ii.  p.  490. 
If  any  man  sinne  he  shal  lie  in  the  paynes  of  purgatory. 


liuered  thence  by  mi 
pardon  or  certaine  other  suffragies,  bu 
you  may  be  sure— Frylh.    Ji'orkes,  p. 


the  ] 


nation  and 


Him  take 

To  give,  than  he  their  suffrages  to  crave. 

Drayton.    The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

He  spake,  and  all  the  gods  gave  eare  :  Heare  how  I  stand 

inclinde  ; 
That  god  nor  goddesse  may  attempt  t*  infringe  my  sove- 


If  I  should  let  my  pen  loose  to  the  suffragai 
whether  of  antiquity,  or  of  modern  divines  and  reformed 
churches,  I  should  try  your  patience,  and  instead  of  a  letter 
send  you  a  volume.— Bp.  Hall.  Bemaines,  p.  302. 

Hoping  to  find  them  more  friends  and  suffragants  to  the 
virtues  and  modesty  of  sober  women,  than  enemies  to  their 
beauty. — Bp.  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  113. 

He  was  by  the  Pope  made  Episcopus  Pissinensis  (some 
poor  pitifull  tiishoprick,  so  that  one  would  scarce  trouble 
himself  to  find  it  out  to  have  the  profit  thereof),  and  there- 
willi  held  the  .wjT.  -nya  ,t.>-*hip  under  Henry  Beauford  Bishop 
of  Lincoln—  Fuller.  Worthies.  Cumberland. 

That  method  and  manner  once  revealed,  as  it  stands  bo 
revealed  to  us  by  Moses,  carries  a  very  threat  con^uity  to 
reason  ;  which  though  it  cannot  at  first  discover  the  method 
or  order,  yet  it  cannot  choose  but  snffi  agate  to  the  reason- 
ableness and  convenience  thereof,  being  so  discovered. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  291. 

For  he  [Bacon]  did  not  use  and  employ  experiments  for 

the  erecting  of  bis  theories  :  but  having  arbitrarily  pitch'd 

his  theories,  his  manner  was  to  force  experience  to  suffm- 

gate.  and  yield  countenance  to  his  precarious  propositions. 

Glanvill,  Ess.  3. 

The  synod  in  the  Low  Countries  is  held  at  Dort;  the 
most  of  their  suffragators  are  already  assembled. 

Bp.  of  Chester  to  Abp.  Usher,  p.  67. 

I  am  already  Justified  by  the  sentence  of  the  best,  and 

most  discerning  nniu-e  in   the  world   by  the  suffrage  of  all 
unbiass'd  judges,  and,  above  all,  by  the  witness  of  my  own 

conscience,  which  abhors  I  he  thought  of  such  a  crime. 

Dryden.  Pref.  to  Tyrannic  Love. 

Mar.  2.  Godfrey  earl  of  Montgomery  now  about  to  return 

to  Ins  country,  was  then  created  (Mast,  of  Arts]  with  liberty 
allowed  him  to  suff 'rugate  in  congregat.  and  convocat. 

Wood.  Fasti  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

July  IS.  Michael  Ward,  Doct.  of  Div.  of  Dublin  and  Cam- 
bridge, was  incorporated  in  the  said  degree,  with  liberty 
given  him  to  suffragate  in  congreg.  and  convoc— Id.  lb. 

The  act  of  parliament  for  the  suffragan  bishops,  under 
which  several  were  made  in  the  last  century,  and  others 
may  now,  exemplify  fully  the  possibility  of  bishops  without 
peerages,  and  consistory  courts. 

Seeker.  Letter  to  H.  Walpole,  (1750.) 

SDFFRA'GINOUS.     See  Suffrage.     Of,  or 


legs,  (suffragincs.) 

The  bought  of  the  fore-legs  [in  the  elephant]  not  directly 
backward,  hut  laterally  and  somewhat  inward  ;  but  the 
hough  or  sujjraginous  flexure  behinde  rather  outward. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 


SUFFUMIGA'TION.  Fr.  Suffumujation  ;  It. 
Siiffumkazidne ;  Lat.  Suffumigatio  ;  from  Suffu- 
niL/are,  to  smoke  under  or  beneath.      See  Fume. 

A  smoaking  or  fuming  under;  a  reek,  an  ex- 
halation. 

Old  witches,  sorceresses, 
That  vsen  exorsisations 


And  eke  nihfumiga 
And  clerkes  eke,  \v 

lirh'ci 

turell. 

nne  well 

Chancer.  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii 

Hippocrates  mnrenver  was  of  this  'pinion,  that  .1  sttfTumi 
not},,,,  made  therewith   [earltck]   fetchetll  downe  the  after- 
.irth  of  women  neulv  tieliv  red  and  tir-aight  to  bed. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  XX.  c.  6. 

Very  small  things  will  alter  them  [our  spirits]  even  when 
we  are  awake ;    the  mere  change  of  weather  and  various 
empers  of  the  aire,  a  litl  le  reek  or  snffnmigntion. 

More.  0}  Enthusiasm,  %, 

Evans  r.rele  answer,  that  lie  did  not  at  the  time  of  his 
invocation  make  any  sritToii:to.tli<„,  at  which  the  spirits 
were  vexed.—  Wood.  Athena  Oxon,  vol.  i. 

SUFFU'SE,  v.  \    Fr. Suffusion,  It. Suffusione; 

Suffu'sion.  f  Lat.  Suffusio,  from  suffusion, 
past  part,  of  suffimdere,  to  pour  under. 

To  pour ;  to  spread  by  pouring ;  to  spread  ; 
to  overspread  with  any  thing  liquid  or  fluid ; 
generally,  to  overspread. 


And  pan  recomfort  her,  in  her  rude  -wyt 
With  womann:sh  compassion  of  her  pla 
Wiping  the  teares  from  her  suffut     ' 


And  wearie  limbs  awhile. 

Spenst 

But  thou 

Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  rowle  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn, 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quencht  thir  orhes. 
Or  dim  suffusion  veild.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 


Ah  t 

ten! 

nstead  of  love  enliven 

d  cheeks, 

Ofsu 

my  f 

and  of  ardent 

Wirl. 

re  bright,  dark 

Suffn 

g  with  untendf 

r  fire. 

Thomson 

Spr 

ng. 

He  [Plutarch]  being  deeply  tinctured,  as  it  were,  with  the 
suffusions  of  it.  every  thin-  whi  h  lie  look'd  upon,  seem'd 
to  him  coloured  with  it. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  224. 

The  disk  of  Phoebus,  when  be  climbs  on  high, 
Appears  at  first  but  as  a  bloodshot  eye: 


Audi 


1  drives  to  bed, 


His  ball  is  w 

th  the  same 

StrTd"n 

Ovid. 

Metam.  b 

XV 

And  he 

r  fell 

Her  cheeks 

nes  suffus'd 

were  pale 

Willi    full 

to  viev, 

Statins. 

Thcbaid, 

3.  ii. 

Medora 

still  (while  tears 

his  cheek 

SUffuSC) 

;l  \.  MI. 


SUG,  i.  e.  Suck  or  Sucker. 

At  which  time,  many  of  them  [trout]  have  sticking  on 
em  sugs,  or  trout-lice;  which  is  a  kind  of  a  worm,  in 
lape  like  a  clove,  or  pin  with  a  big  head, — and  sticks  close 
him,  and  sucks  his  moisture;  those,  I  think,  the  trout 
eeds  himself. —  Walton.  Angler,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

,  ">  Fr.  Sucre  ;  It.  Zucehero;  Sp. 
V  Azucar  ;  Lat.  Saccharum.  In 
J  Arabick,  Saccar.  Vossius  says 
the  name  Saccharum  was  given  (to  what  is  now 
called  suijar)  because  it  resembled  the  kind  of 
honey  spoken  of  by  Pliny.  See  the  quotation 
from  Pliny,  and  also  that  from  Grainger. 

Sugared  is  applied  (met.) — sweetened,  honied, 
luscious,  alluring. 

"  For  it  perauenture  may  right  so  befall, 
That  they  he  bound  by  nature  to  deceive, 
And  spinne,  and  weep,  and  snore  strew  on  pall. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Lose. 

But,  good  nece,  alway  to  stint  his  wo, 

■-  .,  I       ■     a:  .. ,  i  n   n  ;i 

That  of  his  death  ye  be  not  all  ti 
Like  as  a  sick  ma  feletll  no  swet 


Her  [Mary  of  Scotland]  cut 
ment  of  all  men  that  come  to 
credit  and  intelligence. 

Burnet.  Bccord 


wite—  Id.  Troyl.ScCn 


Asl 


tile 


is  of 


nd  of  ho 


gum  [arabicke] 
filherd  nut,  and 


meth  out  of  Ind 

cam'e  d  in  eertaine  eat 

when  thev  are  at  the  t 

serve  only  for  phytick.— Holtdhd.  Ptinie,  b.  xii.  c.  8. 
And  those  last  deadly  accents,  which  like  swords 
Did  wound  mv  heart,  and  rend  my  bleeding  chest, 
"With  those  sweet  .w/./ivn'  speeches  doe  compare, 
The  which  my  soul  first  cunquerd  and  possest. 

Spctisrr.  Dapltnaida 


ics,  such  invaluable  1 


"We  are  more  sntlish  tli 
Helena,  any  one  beloved 
temptation  ;  with  (nt 
having  such  horrid  m 


penser.  Mother  Huhbtrd's  Tale. 


Sam.  Why  you  may  take  r 
Jhtl.  Where  ?  can  you  tell 
>r  if'twere  possible  1  mteltt 


Beaum.  S  Flctch.  Mov 


SUG 

if  sugar  produce  in  us  the  ideas  which  \ 


-Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.31. 
)  flourished  in 


Sugar  is  twice  mentioned  by  Chaucer, 

the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  succeeding  poets,  down  to  me 
middle  of  the  last,  use  the  epithet  sugared,  whenever  they 
■would  express  any  thing  uncommonly  pleasing  ;  since  that 
time,  the  more  elegant  writers  seldom  admit  of  that  adjective 
in  a  metaphorical  sense  ;  but  herein  perhaps  they  are  affect- 
edly squeamish. — Grainger.  Note  on  the  Sugar-cane. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  received  a  message  from  the  officer, 
a:  (painting  me  that  Teabooma  the  chief  was  come  with  a 

present  consisting  ui  a  lew  yams  and  sugar-canes. 

<■■■:;.     ■■■      ■!:■;    /'■  .     ';.■  ,    ie    "i.    r.   ■-. 

SUGE'SCENT.  Lat.  Sugens,  pres.  part,  of 
sua- en*,  to  suck. 

Sucking. 

None  of  the  animals,  which  are  not  designed  for  that  nou- 
rishment, ever  offer  to  suck,  or  to  seek  out  any  such  food. 
What  is  the  conclusion,  but  that  the  sugescent  parts  of  ani- 
mals are  fitted  for  their  use,  and  the  knowledge  of  that  use 
put  into  theml—Palcg.  Natural  Theology,  c.  18. 

SUGGE'ST,  u.  ^        Fr.  Suggerer,   suggestion; 

Sugge'ster.  >  It.  Suggerire ,-    Sp.  Sugerir  ; 

Sugge'stiom.      j   Lat.  Sug-gerere,  sug-gestitm. 

To  bear  or  carry,  put  or  place  under;  to  put 
or  place  under  view,  or  sight,  under  suspicion  ; 
to  put  before  the  mind,  in  mind ;  to  indicate,  to 
intimate,  to  apprize  ;  to  prompt,  to  instigate. 


Chaucer.  The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  14,725. 

The  fend  sayth,  I  wol  chace  and  pursue  man  by  wicked 
suqijrslioii,  and  1  w.,1  hent  him  hy  meving  and  stirring  of 
Binne.— Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

Sum  men  might  aske  a  question 
By  whose  suggestion 
I  toke  on  hand  this  warke 
Thus  boldly  for  to  barke. 

Skelton.   Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  ? 
Succession,  conquest,  and  election  straight 
Suggested  are,  and  prov'd  in  all  their  H"*" 


1  forty  da 


ifj  b.  iii. 


Why  r'.,vl  tlm'i  then  s/i:r;rA/  t  -  me  distrust, 
Knowing  who  I  am,  as  I  know  who  thou  art  ? 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained, 

Take  heed  gentle  son 

Lest  some  subomM  .  nw^r.d.e  of  these  treasons, 
Keliev'd  in  him  by  you,  provok'd  the  rather 
His  tender  envies,  to  such  foul  attempts. 

Beaum.  fy  Fletch.  The  Bloody  Brother,  Act  iii.  s 

If  good?  why  doe  I  ye  eld  to  that  suggestion, 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  vnfixe  my  haire, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  hbbes, 
Against  the  vse  of  nature. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  s 


One  drop  of  poison  in  my  patron's  ear, 
One  slight  suggestion  of  a  senseless  fear, 
Infus'd  with  cunning,  serves  to  ruin  me ; 
Disgrac'd,  and  banish'd  from  the  family. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  3. 

The  growing  seeds  of  wisdom,  that  suggest, 
By  ev'ry  pleasing  image  they  present, 
Reflections  such  as  meliorate  the  heart, 
Conmose  the  passions,  and  exalt  the  mind. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 

SU'GGIL,  v.     ")       Lat.  Suggillare,    quasi   sub 

Su'ggillate,  v.  )  cillarc,  from  succilus,  or  suc- 
nlium,  which  comes  from  sub,  and  cilium;  and 
means  macula,  qua3  suboculis,  sive  ciliis  contin- 
gunt ;  and  Cotgrave  calls  the  Fr.  Sugg  illation, "  the 
bloudshot  of  the  eye."     Fr.  Sugiller, — 

To  make  black  and  blue  with  strokes;  also,  to 
nip,  taunt,  gall,  reprove  maliciously,  reproach, 
blemish,  deprave. 

And  what  instillers  soever  there  be,  there  be  enough  of 
this  contemptible  (luck,  that  wil  no;  .shrink  to  offer  their 
blood  for  the  defence  of  Christ's  verity,  it'  it  be  openly  im- 
pugned, or  secretly  suggilled. 

Strype.  App.  to  Abp.  Parker's  Life. 

The  head  of  the  os  humeri  was  bruised,  and  remain  sug- 


;  effects  of  l 


SUL 

SU'ICIDE.  Vr.Suicide;  It.  Suicidio;— words  of 
modern  formation,  (sue,  and  c&dere,  to  slay,) — 

The  slayer  of  himself  -.  also,  the  slaying  of  him- 
self;  self-murder;  a  self-murderer. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  civil  laws  of  some  countries  may 
have  reason  for  brand  in-,  sun  -id,  -with  infamy,  hut  in  England 
itcannot  be  punished  without  punishin 
ness. — Montesquieu.  The  Spirit  of  Laws,  b. : 

The  law  of  England  wisely  and  religiously 
no  man  hath  a  power  to  destroy  life,  but  by  commission 
from  God,  the  author  of  it :  and  as  the  suicide  is  guilty  of  a 
dnuUe  ull'.-nee  -  one  spirilu:il  in  evading  the  prerogative  of 
the  Almighty,  and  rushing  into  bis  immediate  presence  uu 
called  for:  the  other  temporal,  against  the  king,  who  h;ilh 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  his  subjects  ;  the  law  has 
therefore  ranked  this  among  the  highest  crimes,  making  it 
a  peculiar  species  of  felony,  a  felony  committed  on  one's  self. 
Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  14. 

In  countries  pretending  to  civilisation  there  should  be  no 


SUL 


-Knox.    Letter  t 


political  i 

SU'ING,  n.     Is  probably  i 


sly  the  issuing. 


It  is  reported  also  credibly,  that  wool  new  shorn,  being 
laid  casually  upon  a  vessell  of  verjuyce,  after  some  time, 
had  drunk  up  a  great  part  of  the  verjuyce,  though  the  vessel 
were  whole  without  any  Haw,  and  had  not  the  bung-hole 
open.  In  this  instance  there  is  (upon  the  by)  to  be  noted, 
the  percolation,  or  suing  of  the  verjuyce  through  the  v.  nod. 
Bacon.  Natural!  Hi.-.lurie,  §  79. 

SU'LKY.    I      The  oldest  instances  that  have 

Su'lkiness.  5  occurred  are  from  Lye.  A.  S. 
Solcen,  (i.e.  Sol-ic-en,)  sulky,  deses  ;  Sulccnncsse, 
sulkim-ss,  desidia. 

Sul/dly,  and  to  sulk,  are  not  uncommon  in  vulgar 
speech.     It  seems  nearly  equivalent  to— 

Sullen,  (qv.) 

And  if  it  is  a  weakness  not  to  be  able  to  refrain  from 
laughter  at  a  ludicrous  object,  u  is  a  weakness  of  all  others 
the  most  pardonable  ;  and  it  is  surely  better  to  be  even  weak 
than  malignant  or  sulky. — Knox.  Ess.  No,  123. 

For  me,  I  am  come  to  my  resting-place,  and  find  it  very 
necessary,  after  living  for  a  month  in  a  house  with  three 
women  that  laughed  from  morning  till  night,  and  would 
allow  nothing  to  the  sulkiness  of  my  disposition. 

Gray.  To  Dr.  Clarke.  Aug.  17(50. 

SU'LLEN,  adj. 

Su'llen,  v. 

Su'LLENNESS. 

Su'llenly. 
Su'llens. 
sole — alone. 

Sole,    solitary,    lonely;     selfishly,    unsociably, 
lonely,  or  keeping  alone  ;  cheerless,   or  hard   to 
please;    gloomy,  ill-humoured  or  disposed,  ma- 
lignant. 
Trewly  she  was  to  mine  eye, 
The  solein  fenix  of  Arabic  Chaucer.  Breams. 


SahntcitH,   i.f\   qui    soi'i tidincs 

quffirit :  one  who  seeks  soli- 
tude ;  or  to  be  solein,  (as  it 
was   anciently   written,)   or 


Id.  Bom.  of  the  Rose. 


After  the  schole 

She  hath  of 

Wherof  that  Couetise  is  one. 

That  ofte  whan  I  shulde  plaie, 

It  maketh  me  drawe  outeof  th 

In  soleyn  place  by  my  self 


Goiver.  Con.  A. 


i  delfe. 


Id.  lb. 


doth 

But  the  colours  for  the  ground  were  well  chosen,  neither 
sullenly  dark,  nor  glaringly  lightsome. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 
I  know  not   (answered  the  sweet  Philocha.  fearing  least 
silence  would  offend  for  sullenness)  what  contentment  you 
speak  of.—  Id.  lb. 

Small  Cock,  a  sullen  brook  comes  to  her  succour  then. 

Drayton.  Polg-Olbion,  s.  28. 
Let  women  dye  o'  th'  sullens  too,  tis  natural, 
But  be  sure  then  daughters  he  of  age  first, 
That  they  may  stock  us  still. 

Beaum.  fy  Fletch.    The  Sjuinish  Curate,  Act;  ii.  sc.  2. 
No.  saith  he,  let  them  die  of  the  sullens,  and  try  who  will 


then 


-Mil 


It  must  be  as  far  from  sullenness,  as  it 
lightness,  and  a  chearful  spirit  is  the  be 
gion.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.i.  Ser.  23. 

The  idle  man  is  like  the  dumb  Jack  in 

all  the  other  dance  out  a  winning  niusiek,  this,  like  a  mem- 
ber out  of  joint,  sullens  the  whole  body,  with  an  ill  disturbing 
lazinesse.— Fellham,  pt.  i.  Kes.  48. 
1857 


;  to  be  from 


Then  on  the  wondrous  tree  the  dovea  alight, 
Where  shines  the  fatal  bough  divinely  bright, 
That,  gilding  all  the  leaves  with  glancing  beams, 
Strikes  thro'  the  sullen  shade  with  golden  gleams. 

Pitt.   Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  vi, 
"While  jealous  pow'r  does  sullenly  o'r-spy, 
We  play  like  deer  within  the  Ivons  eye. 

Dryden.  Secret  Love,  Act  iii. 
But  let  not  our  undauntedness  appear  the  effect  oi  sullen- 
ness,  or  fierceness,  or  of  meer  resolvedness,  but  let  it  be  so 
calm  and  charitable,  that  we  may  not  be  suspected  to  be  the 
martyrs,  rather  of  our  glory,  or  our  courage,  than  of  our 
religion.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  303. 

I  found  him  seated  with  so  much  sullen  and  stupid  gra- 
vity, that  notwithstanding  what  had  been  told  me,  I  really 
ideot,  whom  the  people,  from  some  super- 
worship. 
Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
In  the  young,  the  countenance  is  generally  free  or  open  ; 
but  in  many  of  the  men  it  has  a  serious  cast,  and  some- 
times a sullenness  or  reserve,  especially  it"  they  are  strangers. 
Id.   Third  Voyage,  b.i.  c.  8. 

SU'LLY,  v.  \       See  To  Soil.      Fr.  Souiller, 
Su'llv,  n.        >  to   soil,  slurry,    dirty,    smutch, 
Su'lliage.     J  beray,  begrime,  defile,  blemish, 
distain,  (Cotgrave.) 

Sullittge, — the  soil  or  accumulation  of  soil. 


stitious  notions, 


The  ouer-daring  Talbot 

Hath  sullied  all  his  glosBQ  of  former  honor 

By  this  vnheedful,  desperate,  wilde  aduenture. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pi.  Hen.  VI  Act  i 
Do'st  tbinke  I  am  so  muddy,  so  vnsettled, 

To  appniut  my  selt'e  in  this  vc\aiinn  ( 
Sully  the  puritic  and  whitenesse  of  my  sheetes 
ripe  mouing  ?— Id.  The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  i. 

You  laying  these  slight  sulleycs  on  my  sonne, 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  suil'd  V  Lh'  working. 

Id.  Hamlet,  Act  i 


should  first  of  all  dig  wells  and  cisterns,  and  other  under 
conducts,  and  conveyances,  for  the  snillage  of  the  house, 
whence  may  arise  a  double  benefit.— Reliquice  Wotton.  p. 13. 


Tot 


!  which  yet  he  knew 
i-la-Mode, 


The  spirit  of  party  inspires  animosity  and  breeds  rancour, 
lath  often  destroyed  our  inward  peace;  weakened  our 
lational  strength,  and  sullied  our  glory  abroad. 

Bolingbroke.  Dissertation  upon  Parties,  Let.  1. 

Your  hours  the  sun  his  high  meridian  throne 
Had  U-tt,  and  oV-r  Atlantic  regions  shone  ; 
Still  blacker  clouds,  that  all  the  skies  invade, 
Draw  o'er  his  sullied  orb  a  dismal  shade. 


Fr.  Sulphure,  soulfre  ;  It. 
Sdlfo;  Sp.  Azufre;  Lat. 
Sidfifwr ;  composed  of  the 
'r.  OAov  Trvp. 

See  the  quotations  from 
Pliny. 


SU'LPHUR. 

Su'lphurate. 

St'LPHU'REOUS. 

Su'lphuhous. 
Sulphu'reously. 
Su'lphury. 
And  next  him 

Of  sulphure,  liche  as"] 

Dan  Claudian,  sothe  f 

That  bare  vp  all  the  fame  of  hell, 

Of  Pluto,  and  of  Proserpine. 

Chaucer.  The  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 

It  remaineth  that  I  should  proceed  to  other  kinds  of 
earth  :  wherein  the  nature  >>['  sui/dnir  or  brimstone  is  most 
woonderf'ul,  beeing  able  as  it  is  to  fame  and  consume  the 
most  things  that  be  in  the  world.  It  is  eiigendred  wil.hin 
the  islands  JEolia?,  which  lie  betweene  Italie  and  Sicalie ; 
those  I  meane  which  (as  I  have  said  before)  do  alwaies 
burne  by  reason  thereof.  Howbeit,  the  best  sulphur  is  that 
which  commeth  from  the  isle  Melos. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxv.  c.  15. 


ph\s'u-Li 


,e  fire  ;  the  same  is  found  solid  of  it  self.-, 
whole  pieces  and  in  masse,  which  their 
,  and  none  but  it :  for  all  the  other  kinds 
le  liquid  substance,  and  beeing  boyhd  in 
olye  are  made  up  and  con  feet  ed  tr>  ihn'r  consistence  :  where- 
as the  sulphurvif  is  digged  out  of  the  mine  such  as  we  see, 
'  "    '    say,  transparent  cleerc.  and  greenish.     The  second 
'  gleba,  good  onely  for  tuckers  and  fullers. 
also  yeeldeth  but  one 


that  ist 
The  third  i 


perfume  thereof  wil!  bring 
brimstone  they  call  egula. 
most  for  matches  and  wicks.— Id.  lb 
11  0 


m    that  the   smoke  and 

bite  and  soR  ;  and  this 

the  fourth  kind,  it  servetb. 


SUL 

By  that  same  hole  an  entraunce.  darke,  and  bace, 
With  smoake  and  sulphur  hiding  all  the  place, 
Descends  to  hell. — Spenser.   Faerie  Queene.  b.  i.  c.  5. 
A  direfull  stench  of  smoke  and  sutphurt  mixl 
Ensewd,  whose  noyauuee  fild  the  fearefull  sted 
From  the  fourth  houre  of  night  untill  the  sixt. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  12. 
■When  Edinburgh  and  Leith  into  the  air  were  blown 
With  powders  sulphurous  smoke,  and  twenty  towns  were 

Upon  the  trampled  earth.— Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  29. 

And  with  a  pander's  sulphurous  breath  inflam'd, 
Became  a  meteor,  for  destruction  fram'd. 

Beaumont.  Against  abused  Loue. 
A  town  low  in 

the  high  and  I,; 

front  scorches  this  miserable  place 

Sir  T.  Herb-rt,  Travels,  p.  35. 
There  bee  two  great  families  of  things  ;  you  may  terme 

them  by  several!  names  :  ftf/pAu  e  w  and  mercureall.  which 

are  the  chymists  words — Bncnn.  Xn'u,  all  Historic,  §  354. 
Her,  Somerset  receives,  with  all  the  bounties  blest 
That  nature  can  produce  in  that  Bathonian  spring, 
■Which  from  the  -uiph'ry  mines  her  med'cinal  force  doth 

bring.—  Drayton.  Paiij  Olljion,  s.  3. 
This  hid  him  in  a  cloud  of  griefe,  and  set  him  formost  on, 
And  then  Jove  tooke  bis  snake-fringd  shield;   and  Ida 

With   sulpliurie    clouds,    from  whence  he  let   abhorred 

lightnings  fall. — ■  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii. 

He  interprets  their  breastplates  of  fire,  and  of  jacinth  and 

brimstone.' of  the  colour   nf  their  horsemen's  coats,  as  if 

they  were  made  of  thread  id  either  colour  "  de  feu,"  violet 

colour,  or  a  pale  sulphurate  colour. 

More.  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.lS9. 

Notwithstanding  these  various  forms,  in  which  it  appears. 

it  is  not  impossible,  but  that  in  many  mixt  bodies,  not  to 

Bay  in  all,  what   is  called   sulphur  may  be  no  primordial 

ingredient,  but  rather  a  re-en  .-rated  or  resulting  thing. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  621. 
And  then  they  seek  for  expiations  of  those  visions  noc- 
turnal ;  charms,  sulfuratians.  dippings  in  the  sea.  sittinga 
all  day  on  the  ground. — lieotUy.  On  Frc:-Tkinking,  §  50. 
ng  sulphureous  fire 


Will  at 
CI  he  v 
Time  a 


e  liquid  store) ; 
53;  in  time  will  cas 
Dryden.  Ovid.  Mi 


Same  bid  tie  planter  lead  the 

With  pitch,  an  1  sulphur's  suffocatin; 

Unless  the  vapnur  o'er  the  ea ae-grove  flies, 

In  curling  volumes  last  —  Gi air, per.  The  Suaar-cane,  b.  ii. 

Mr.  For-ter  and  his  party  went  up  the  hill  on  the  west 
Bide  nf  the  harbour,  where  lie  found  three  places  from 
■whence  smoke  of  a  sulphur  ,.a,  smell  issued,  thr  nigh  cracks 
or  fissures  iii  the  earth. — Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

SU'LTAN.  "j       See   Soldan.     Gibbon  adds, 

Sulta'na.       I  in    a    note   upon    the    passage 

Su'ltaness.   (  quoted   below, — "  By  the   am- 

Su'ltanry.     )   bassador  of  the  caliph  of  Bag- 

dad,    who   employed   an    Arabian   and   Chaldaic 

word,  that  signifies  Lord  and  Master,"   (d'Her- 

beht,  p.  825. ) 


SUM 

Char.  His  giantship  is  gone  somewhat  crest-fall'n, 
Stalking  with  less  unconscionable  strides, 
And  lower  looks,  but  in  a  sultrie  chafe. 

Milton.  Samson  JgonisUs. 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eve-lids  of  the  morn, 
We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  erav-lly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
But  rin  ;  oar  Hacks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 

Id,  Lycidas. 
But  soon  their  pleasure  pass'd  :  at  noon  of  day, 
The  sun  with  sultry  beams  began  to  play: 

Not  Siritis  si Is  a  fiercer  flame  from  high, 

When  with  bis  poisonous  breath  he  blasts  the  sky. 

Drydcn.   The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
Betwixt  this  point   [S.W.]  and  south,  it  continued  for 
several  days;  and  blew,  at  times,  in  squalls,  attended  with 
rain  and  hot  sultry  weather. 

Cook.   Second  royage,  b.  l.  c.  1. 

SUM,  n.  ~\       Fr.  Somme,  sommaire,  som- 

Sum,  l).  miste;    It.  Somma, 

Su'hless.  sommita  ;  Sp.Sumt 

Sc'mmary,  adj.   I  Lat.  Summa,  which  Sealiger 

Su'mmakt,  B.      /thinks  is — a  sumendo.     Vos- 

St .'mmarily.  sius, — "  eo  summam  dici,  quia 

Si'mming,  ti.  vere  summits  est  is  numerus, 

Si/mmist.  J  quo   colligitar   totum :    that 

number  in  which  the  whole  or  total  is  collected." 

The  A.S.  Sam-ian,  to  bring  together,  to  collect,  is 

probably  the  root.      See  Same  and  Summit. 

The  whole,  the  total  ;  all  collected  together ; 
the   whole   amount;    quantity   or  number;    the 
aggregate  ;   the  diverse   or  scattered  parts  col- 
lected, and  comprehended  ;  a  compend. 
The  summe  couth  no  man  telle  of  gold  that  was  ther  in 
&  other  riches  to  selle,  hot  alle  mot  thei  not  wyn. 

R.Brunne,  p.  170. 
He  can  no  certayn  summe  telle. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  322. 
I  with  mychestrmme  gat  this  fredom. —  Wiclif.  Dcdis,  c.  22. 
With  a  great  sumc  obtayned  I  this  fredome. 

Bible,  1551.  76. 

But  when  the  soul  beholdeth,  and  seith  the  high  thought ; 

that  is  to  same  God,  than  knoweth  it  together  the  somme 

and  singularities,  that  is  to  sain,  the  principles  and  eueriche 

of  hem  by  hj  mself.— Chaucer,  Boecius,  b.  v. 

i  God  him  save, 
sand  pound  he  wold  not  have. 
umme  he  wold  not  gon. 
Id.    The  Frankeleincs  Tale,  V.  11,535. 
mme  and  effecte  of  this  hole  chapter, 


Hemai 
Lesse  t 
Ke  gladly  for  that 


Till, 


When  lo 

T 


th'  uplifted  spear 

ullance  down  they  light 

,  and  fill  all  the  plain. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i 
d  I  make  any  great  difficulty  to  affirm  the 
%nry  of  tbe  Marmalukes  ;  where  slaves  anc 


'ish'd  eyes  display 


Jaltnson.  Irene,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
ST"  I. TRY.      A.  S,  Swtzl-an.  to  sweat,  to  burn. 
See  To  Sweat  or  Swats,  and  SwelT. 

Sultriness  is  common  in  S| ih. 

Burning:— hot  (from  weight  or  density  of  air.) 
Then  Pensham.  and  with  her  old  Wackmoor  {not  behind) 

Do  wish  lliat  Iiiini  the  seas  some  .olha  s<adl 

The  foul  infectious  tlatnps  and  poif 
.  Arid  pour  them  on  the  plain,  to  mi  her  and  her  sheep. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  3. 


Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  5G2. 
This  longe  digressyon  hauc  I  made  you,  to  lette  you 
plavnelve  see  the  summarye  purpose  and  effect  of  Tyndales 
doctrine  touching  the  holy  sacramentes.— Id.  lb.  p.  395. 


Also  my  stuff  of  housel  old  and  quyke  cretall  bcyng  off 
men  at  my  foresaide  tenemente  of  Halstedis,  soo  beyng 
pra1  siit,  engros-id,  and  so  omit,  shall  be  divided  in  three  even 
porcions  or  parts. — Fabyan.  His  Will. 


Consulting  on  the  sura  of  things,  foreseen 
This  tumult,  and  permitted  all.  advis'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 
Whose  foule  idolatries,  and  other  faults 
Heapt  to  the  popular  summe,  will  so  incense 
God,  as  to  leave  them,  and  expose  thir  land. 

Id.  lb.  b 
But  as  I  rose  out  of  the  laving  stream, 
Heaven  open'd  her  eternal  doors,  from  whence 


and  light, 
number  failes. 
Paradise  Lost,  ' 


And  our  blessed  Saviour  in  his  sermon  l 

a  of  a  Christian's  life,  a 

eight  beatitudes,  tells  all  bis  followers  and 

the  salt,  St.-.— Up.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 

Now  for  this  present,  I  will  breefely  and  J 
those    priiicina" 


SUM 

And  this  present  sentence  containing  a  briefe  abstract 
thereof,  comprehendeth  summarily  as  well  the  fearefull 
estate  of  iniquitie  ouer-exaltcd,  a3  the  hope  lavd  vp  for 
righteousnesse  opprest.— Hooker.  The  Nature  of  Pride. 


:  Church  of  Rome. 

No  church  reform'd  can  boast  a  blameless  line, 
Such  martins  build  in  yours,  and  more  than  mine. 
Or  else  an  old  fanatic  author  lies, 
Who  summed  their  scandals  up  by  centuries. 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

The  roval  object  of  your  dearest  care 
Breathes  in  no  distant  clime  the  vital  air; 
in  rich  Thesprotia,  and  the  nearer  bound 


Of  Thessaly 
Without  ret 
Welcom'd  w 

nue,  to  that  friendly  shore 

th  gifts  of  price,  a  sumless  store! 

Pope,  llomer.  Odyssey,  b.  xix. 

I  now  return  to  our  creed,  and  what  more  immediately 
belongs  to  it;  closing  this  chapter,  as  I   promised,  v,  itii  a 
table  representing  a  summary  or  short  sketch  of  what  h3lli 
been  done  in  it.—  Watertand.    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  203. 

I  shall  take  leave  of  this  island,  with  a  summnru  account 
of  their  force  and  direction,  as  observed  by  us  from  the  1st 
to  the  8th  of  November.— Coo!:.  Third  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c.  S. 

These  collections  or  summaries  are  in  scripture  called  the 
form  of  sound  words,  the  words  of  faith,  the  principles  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ :  but  in  the  present  language  of  Ci.ris- 
tians,  the  creed,  that  is,  the  belief. 

Seeker.  Lecture  on  the  Grounds  £  Rule  of  Faiih. 

But  in  this  country,  the  contract  is  not  tacit,  implied,  and 
vague;  it  is  explicit,  patent,  and  precise,  it  is  sum marily 
expressed  in  the  coronation  oath. 

Bp.  Horsley.  vol.  iii.  Ser.  44. 

The  last  period  of  our  Saviour's  life  contains  his  death 
and  resurrection.  This  is  the  grand  part  of  all— the  conclu- 
sion—the summing  up  of  the  whole  work  of  redemption. 

Gilpin,  voL  ii.  Ser.  & 

SU'MMER,  n.  "\       A.S.  Sumer;  Dut.  Somer; 

Su'mmer,  v.  >  Ger.  Sowmer  ,■    Sw.  Sommar. 

Su'mmeruness.  J  Becan  thinks  somer  is  samar, 
i.e.  coaccrvator,  because  in  that  season  are  col- 
lected ( into  the  same  store, )  those  things  necessary 
for  food;  and  Wachter,  that  it  may  be  derived 
from  sammen.  colligere,  because  it  is  the  season  for 
harvest,  or  for  reaping  the  produce  of  the  earth.    ■ 

To  summer, — to  spend  or  pass  the  summer  sea- 
son ;  to  give  the  heat  or  warmth  of  summer. 

Ac  ageyn  sowfrthe  emperour,  tho  he  hadde  al  on  hond, 
"Wende  toward  Rome,  and  myd  gret  loue 
Nom  with  hym  the  erl  of  Kent,  thorw  wain  he  was  abone. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  59. 

Sone  after  the  wyntere,  whan  the  somer  bigan, 
The  kyug  &  his  meyne  went  to  burgh  Konan. 

R.Brunne,  p.  15. 

Unto  the  somerestide  ther  gan  he  lende.  2d.  p.  18. 


.  553. 

And  lerne  ye  the  parable  of  a  fyge  tre,  whanne  his 
braunche  is  now  tendre,  and  the  leves  ben  sprungen,  ye 
witen  that  somer  is  nygh.—  Wiciif.  Matthew,  c.  24. 

Learne  a  similitude  of  the  fygge  tree  :  when  his  braunches 

are  yet  tender  &  his  leues  spri>g,  ye  know  yt  ,<<  mmc  is  nye. 

Bible,  1551.  'lb. 


told  he  i 


Chaucer.   The  H'if  of  Bathes  Prol.  v.  6229. 


For  the  great  lightr 


e  Zephei 

iter  blowe  fellu-I.e,  tli.i 

-Id.  Boecius,  b.  ii. 


And  whan  he  sawe  vpon  the  w 
The  ship  driuend  alone  so. 
He  bad  anone  men  shulden  go 
To  see,  what  it  be  token  maie. 
This  was  vpon  a  sotinner  daie.- 


But  whann 


r  daie. — Gower.  Con.  A. 
is  woxen  grene, 


And  in  this  yere,  folowynpe  the  snmrrtvdr  in  Guyan,  were 
made  andfoughteu  many  and  dynerse  skynnysshes. 

Fabyan.  Chronyclc,  an.  1370. 


I'  was  upon  a  sommers  shinie  day, 
"When  Titan  faire  his  beames  did  display, 
In  a  fresh  fountaine,  far  from  all  mens  view, 
6he  tiath'd  her  brest  the  boyling  heat  f  allay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. : 

. His  look 

Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night 


ude  ; 


Minis 


See  there  the  olive-grove  of  Academe, 


TlK-y  slid  be  left  together  vnto  the  foules  of  the  moun- 
taines,  and  to  the  beastes  of  the  earth  :  for  the  foule  shall 
:i  it,  and  euery  beast  of  the  earth  shall  winter 
Vpon  it.—  Bible,  1583.  Isaiah,  xviii.  6. 

For  maides  well  summer'd  and  warme  kept  are  like  flyes 
at  Baitlu.lomew-tyde,  blinde,  though  they  haue  their  eyes, 
and  then  tiny  v.  i ,  1  endure  liancliiicr,  which  before  would  not 
abide  looking  on.— Shakespeare.  Henri/  V.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 


Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  2. 
Then  comes  thy  glory  in  the  summer-months. 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.     Then  thy  sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  year : 
And  oft  thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks  ; 
And  oft  at  dawn;  deep  noon,  at  falling  eve, 
By  brooks  and  groves,  in  hollow-whispering  gales. 


Sol 


Thomson. 
have  it   [Somerset-shire]  so  called  from  the 


SU'MMER.  Fr.  Sommier ;  trabs  summaria, 
i.  e.  preecipua ;  the  large  beam  that  sustains  the 
whole  fabrick,  (Skinner.) 

But  onlie  franke  posts,  raisins,  heames,  prickeposts, 
grounds--'!-?.  sumu>< -rs  (or  dormants),  transoms,  and  such  prin- 
cipals.—Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  it.  c.  12. 


Oak,  and  the  like  true  hearty  t 
pnsuioiis,  may  be  better  trusted  ii 
fur  aiii/u/t. ->-,•!,  or  girding,  or  bind 
ihnii.—jlcliquicE  IVoitoiiiance,  p. 


,  being  strong  i 
and  traverse  w 
:ams,  as  they 


SU'MMERSET.      See  Somerset. 

SU'MMIT.  )      Fr.  Sommet,  sommele  ;  It.  Sum- 
So'mmity.     fmita;    Sp.  Sumidad ;    Lat.  Sum- 

milas,  from  summits,  contracted  from  supremus,  the 

highest.     See  Supreme. 

The   highest,  the  loftiest,  point  or  part;   the 

top ;  the  greatest  height,  or  elevation 


>iet  or  pynacle  wheron  w 
e  was  closyd  ye  asshes 
:.—Fabyan.  Chronycle, 


brent  body,  when 


Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i. 


;ni.ft  [^.immit]  of  the  highest  mount, 
;e  siJ«.;ikes,  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
and  adiovn'd.— Id.  lb.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 


Tu  wh 
Arem 
Now  fears  dissuade  him,  and  now  hopes  invite, 

To  stop  his  couriers,  and  to  stand  the  fight; 
Thrice  turn'd  the  chief,  and  thrice  imperial  Jove 
On  Ida's  summits  tiiunder'd  from  above. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b. ' 


Dryden.    I'ircjil.  JEneis,b.: 

But  as  the  font,  bottom,  or  lowest  round  thereof,  is  sfupid 

and  sen.das*  ma'ter.  devoid  of  all  life  and  understanding; 

60  is  the  heaJ.  lop,  and  summit//  of  it,  a  perfect  omnipotent 

being,  comDreheiidifig  itself,  and  all  possibilities  of  things. 

Cudtvorth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  858, 

But  when  mild  morn  in  saffron  stole 
First  issr.es  fmm  1,  >r  eastern  goal, 
Let  not  my  tf       ' 
Some  breezy 

To  do  good 


SUM 

the  legal  process  called  a  writ  of  summoneas.    The 
A.  S.  Samnian ;  Ger.  Sammen  ;  Dut.  Sumen,  is— 

To  collect,  to  bring  together,  to  assemble ;  to 
bring  to  the  same,  place  ;  and  our  old  French  and 
Latin  law  writers'  may  have  early  corrupted  it 
into  a  form  which  gives  it  so  apparent  an  affinity 
with  the  Latin  verb  Sub-monere.  But  see  Sub- 
monere  in  Du  Cange. 

To  warn  or  give  notice,  (sc.  to  be  or  appear  at 
a  certain  place,  at  a  certain  time;)  to  call  upon, 
or  require  to  come ;  to  cite. 
Hys  poer  he  1 


That  summoned  l 


!  archer  was  so  nere.— Chancer.  Rom.  oftheR. 

uod  he,  "  of  somons  here  a  bill." 

Id.   The  Freres  Tale,  V.  71GS. 

a  fire-red  cherubines  face. 

Id.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  G25. 


While  that  hir  fader 


The  heralds  then,  he  strait  charg'd  lo  consort 
The  curl'd-head  Greekes  with  lowd  calls  to  a  court. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey, 

At  Westminster  a  council  summoned. 

Deliberates  what  course  11. e  ecu.,.-  should  end 

O  th'  apprehended  duke  of  York.— Daniel.  CtvilWars, 

Close  pent-vp  guilts, 

Rule  your  001 

These  dreadiull  sumnwners  grace. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iii.  i 


All  men,  both  small  i 
III-  summoned  to  appea 
tribunal,  and  give  an  act 


irreat,  dead  and  living,  should 
ore  a  dreadful  and  impartial 

:  of  all  their  actions. 


-  Then  standing  ( 


SUN 
SU'MPTION,  i.  e.  Assumption,  (qv.) 


SU'MPTU  ARY.  "J  Fr.  Sompituaire  ;  It.  Sun. 
Su'mftuous.  I  /unrio  ;     Sp.    Sitmptuurio ; 

Su'mptuously.  I  Lat.  Sumptuarius,  from 
Su'mp.tuousness.  [  Sumptus,  past  part,  of  Su- 
Siwtuo'sity.  mere  (sub.   and  emere),   to 

Su'mpture.  J  buy  or  purchase,  lay  out 

or  expend.      Sumptuary, — . 

Of  or  pertaining,  concerning  or  relating  to — 
cost,  expense  or  expenditure. 

SampiKOHS— costly,  expensive,  prodigal  of  ex- 
pense, of  much  cost  or  expense,  magnificently, 
costly,  or  rich. 

For  these  he  speaketh  onely  of  costely  burieng,  &  making 
of  siipiuous  sepulchres,  &  doiticr  ye  dead  cirrus  of  rich  11112 
worldly  worship  in  yo  caryeng  forth  &  enlringof  the  body. 


Thither  they  send  forth  some  o 
pants,  to  live  there  ...umpiuoiisto. 
renown  —More.   Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  II 

The  first  remedy  or  prevention,  i 


i  of  honour  and 


ling  of  waste  an 


A  sumptuous  banquet  was  prepat'd,  and  all  that  night  t 
And  faire-haSr'd  Greeks  consum'i 


-Warion,  Ode  1 


;rs.  or  to  practice  charity,  constitutes 
1  Christian  excellence. 

Knox,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  18. 


SU'MMON,  v.  \        Fr.    Semondre,    from   sub- 
Su'mmons.  1  monere,   to  warn  underhand, 

Su'mmoner.        f( Menage.)     Doct.Th.  H.  de- 
So'mpnour.        )  rives  the  noun  summons  im- 
mediately from  the  Fr.  Semonce,  thus  accounting 
for  the  final  s.    Mr.  Pegge  thinks  we  owe  it  to 


Thus  oft  reclin'd  at  ease,  I  lose  an  hour 
At  ev'ning,  till  at  length  the  freezing  blast 
That  sweeps  the  bolted  sbutter,  summons  1 
The  recollected  pow'rs.  Cowp 

Summons  is  a  warning  to  appear  in  court  i 
the  original  writ,  given  to  the  defendant 
sheriff's  messengers  called  tummoners,  eith 
left  at  his  house  or  land.—  Blackstone.  Comn 


SU'MPTER.  Fr.  Snmme,  a  (horse)  load  or 
burden.  Sommier,  a  sumpier  horse,  and  generally 
any  toiling  and  load-carrying  drudge,  or  groom, 
( Cotgrave. )  It.  Soma,  soman  ;  Low  Lat.  Sauma, 
sac/ma,-  Lat.  Sagma,  a  packsaddle.  Gr.  'Xayu.a, 
from  oa.TT-uv,  oiierare,  to  load  or  burden.  Somner 
and  Lye  derive  the  A.  S.  &t«  ,•  Dut.  Somme  s 
Ger.  Sawn,  a  burden,  from  the  Gr.  'S.oeypa..  _  See 
Menage  in  v.  Sommier  ;  Vossius  de  Vitiis,  lib.  iii. 
c.  46,  Sauma. 

That  which  ( an  animal  which )  bears  the 
baggage,  carries  burthens. 

And  whan  this  was  shewed  to  ye  kyng.  and  to  the  lordes 
of  his  coG.ell.  incontinent  were  sc:.:  thither  horses  and 
samplers,  to  l'ctche  thens  some  purueyace. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cron-jctl,  vol.1,  c.  18. 


Holinshed,  Chronycle.  Hen.  III.  an.  1247. 

How  since  her  death,  with  sumpter-horse  that  Scot 

llath  rid,  who,  at  his  coming  up,  had  not 

A  lumpter-dog.  Donne,  Sat.  6. 

What's  a  husband  ? 

What  are  we  married  for,  to  carry  samplers  ? 

Beaum.  «•  Fletch.  The  Woman's  Prize,  Act  iii-  sc.  S. 

Returne  with  her! 

Perswade  me  rather  to  be  slaue  and  sumpier 

lo  this  detested  groeme.— Shakespeare.  Lear,  Actii.  sc.4. 


Iliad,  b.  vi;. 


rise/  us  of  Queen  Margaret. 
tver  were  before  this  time, 
a'tgula  Caesar,  and  finished 
ir.  p.i>sctli  for  sumptuous* 

punished  sufficiently  and 


-  Id.  lb.  b.xxxvi.  c.  15. 


rail 


nd  collaterall 

&uri:pi:ire  ol  Itotis.s;  all  licr  tripods  there, 
And  caldrons  Ivjj  ■ :  encreasinc  euery  yeare. 

Chapman.  Homer.  A  Hymne  to  Hermes. 
A  man  may  be  a  good  christian,  and  yet  wear  rich  cloth, 


'd.  vol.  i.  Ser.  T. 

Sinnplvorn  laws  should  he  established  and  put  in  full 
firce  ;  and  the  incurring  of  debt  effectually  prohibited  by 
ai,CGllli:i"ii:r::<  .Mi  tradesmen  -.vim  Rive  credit. 

Knox.  Let.  lo  Ld.  North  on  the  University  of  Oxford. 

It  is  the  liie/iiest  impertinence  and  presumption,  therefore, 
in  kings  and  ministers,  to  pretend  to  watch  over  the  eco- 
nomy of  private  people,  ami  lo  restrain  their  expense,  either 
bv  suniptiuimi  laws,  or  tit'  jii  ,. Dinner  il.e  importation  of  10- 
ici  ,n  luxuries.—  S„ii;/i.    tt'eauh  if  Nations,  a.  ii.  c.  3. 

SUN,  n.      "j        Goth.   Sunno ;    A.  S.    Sunna, 

Son,  v.  sunne ;    Dut.   Son;    Ger.  Sonne. 

Su'nless.         In  Arabic,   Sun  is   of  the  femi- 

Su'nlike.     I  nine  gender;    and,  as  it  is  so  in 

Su'nnish.     [some  northern  languages,  Wach- 

Sii'nny.  ter  is  influenced  by  this  circum- 

Su'nshinf.      stance,  among  others,  to  conclude 

Su'nskiny.  J  that  our  ancestors  brought   tho 

word  with  them  from  the  East ;  and  that  its  origin 

is  the  Arabic  Sana,  to  shine.     Vossius  observes 

that  the  Ger.  Son  denotes  aliquid  singulare  as  in 

sonder,  a  sonder.     The  A.  S.  Sean,  to  see,  has  also 

been  suggested  because  the  sun  is  the  lit/Id  of  the 

world,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  see, 


SUN 
To  sun, — to  put  or  place  in,  to  expose  to,  the 
sun :  to  the  heat  or  light  of  the  sun. 

Chaucer  uses  sunnisk  hairs,  i.  e.  golden,  like 
the  sun,  or  beams  of  the  sun.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
refers  for  illustration  to  v.  11,971  of  Canterbury 
Tales. 

That  ye  be  the  sones  of  your  fadir  that  is  in  hevenes,  that 
makith  his  sunne  to  rise  upon  gode,  and  yvel  men,  and 
reyneth  on  just  men  and  unjust.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  5. 

sn  the  euel,  and  on  y« 
Bible,  1551.  lb. 


good,  &  sendeth  his  rayne 
•  Zephi 


rkr    - 


i  his  < 


Enspired 

The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 

Hath  in  the  ram  his  halfe  cours  yronne. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  5 

With  her  salte  teres, 

Her  breast  and  face  ibathed  was  full  swete, 
Her  mightie  tresses  of  her  sonnish  heres 
Unbroiden,  hangen  all  about  her  eares. 

Id.  Troil.  #  Cret.  b.  iv 
All  other  sterres,  as  men  fynde, 
Ben  shinende  of  her  owne  kynde  : 
Out  take  onely  the  moone  light, 
Whiche  is  not  of  him  selfe  bright, 

But  as  he  taketh  it  of  the  sonne.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 
In  hunting  of  the  deare,  my  fansie  tooke  delight, 
All  forests  knew  my  folly  still,  the  mooneshine  was  my 

light : 
In  frost  1  felt  no  cold,  a  sunneburnt  hew  was  best, 
I  Bweate  and  was  in  temper  still,  my  watching  seemed 

rest. — Gascoigne.   Greene  Knights  Farewell  to  Fansie. 


In  the  middes 
being  the  greatest 


.  the 


taketh  his  course,  as 

puissant  of  all  the  rest ;  the 

onely,  and  of  the  earth, 


starres  and  heaven  it  selfe. 

Holland.  PUnie,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

And  pight]  from  her  native  east 

To  journie  through  the  airie  gloum  began, 

Sphear'd  in  a  radiant  cloud,  for  yet  the  sun 

Was  not;  slue  in  a  cloudie  tabernacle 

Sojourn'd  the  while.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

He  by  and  by 

His  feeble  feet  directed  to  the  cry  ; 

Which  to  that  shady  delve  him  brought  at  last, 

Where  Mammon  earst  did  sunne  his  threasury. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  8, 

How  do'st  thou  imagine 

This  town  will  use  us,  that  hath  stood  bo  long 
Out  against  Wolford  ? 

Hem.  Ev'n  to  hang  us  both 
Upon  their  walls  a  sunning,  to  make  crows  meat. 

Beaum.  $  Flctch.  Beggars'  Bush,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
How  should  a  worm,  on  dust  that  crawls  and  feeds, 

Climb  to  th'  empyreal  court,  where  these  states  reign, 
And  there  take  view  of  what  heav'n's  self  exceeds? 

The  nun-lea  stars.— P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  6. 

So  Paris  from  the  towre 

Of  lofty  Pergamus  came  forth,  he  shewed  a  sun-like powie 
In  cariage  of  his  goodly  parts,  addrest  now  to  the  strife. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi. 
There  he  him  found  all  carelesly  displaid, 
In  secrete  shadow  from  the  sunny  ray, 
On  a  sweet  bed  of  lilies  softly  laid, 
Amidst  a  flock  of  damzellea  fresh  and  gay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  5, 
God  saue  I 
And  send  1 


j  bridall  day; 
Euen  then  that  sun-shine  brew'd  a  showre  for 

That  washt  his  fathers  fortunes  forth  of  France. 
Id.  ZPt.  Henry  VI.  Act 


The  blazing  brightn 
Toten,°wereasto£ 


ler  sunshiny  face, 
ive  rigunst  the  streame. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 
Thither  came  Uriel,  gliding  through  the  eeven 

On  ;i  sun-beam,  swift  as  a  shooting  Starr 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night,  when  vapors  fir'd 
Empress  the  air,  and  shews  the  mariner 
From  what  point  of  his  compa 


lilton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 
ightway 


Impetuous  winds. 

Which  when  the  wakeful  elfe  perceiv'd  s 

He  started  up  and  did  him  selfe  prepayre 

In  fiuhright  armes,  and  battailous  array  ; 

For  with  that  pagan  proud  he  combatt  will  that  day. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
His  sunbroad  shield  about  his  wrest  he  bond, 
And  shyning  blade  unsheath'd.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

To  morrow  all  the  sunn-burn'd  Greekee,  will  circle  Troy 
with  armes.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 

Then  all  your  beauties  will  be  no  more  worth 
Than  gold  in  mines,  where  none  doth  draw  it  forth  \ 
And  all  your  graces  no  more*  ueo  shall  hove 

Than  a  tun-dial  in  a  grave,— ponnt.  Tht  ffW, 


In  solitude  live  savage,  in  some  glade 
Obscur'd,  where  highest  woods  impenetrable 
To  star  or  sun-light  spread  thir  umbrage  broad 
And  brown  as  Evening.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 


Beaum.fyF  letch.  The  Maid  in  the  Mill,  Act  iv.  sc.2. 
The  summcr-sunnestead,  falleth  out  alwaies  [in  Italie]  to 
be  just  upon  the  foure  and  twentie  day  of  June,  at  what 
time  as  the  sunne  is  ended  eight  degrees'within  Cancer. 

Holland.  PUnie,  b.  xviii.  c.  23. 
'Tis  raging  noon  ;  and,  vertical,  the  sun 
Darts  on  the  head  direct  his  forceful  rays. 
O'er  heaven  and  earth,  far  as  the  ranging  eye 
Can  sweep,  a  daftalitig  fielnge  reigns;  and  all 
From  pole  to  pole  is  undistinguished  blaze. 

Thomson.  Summer. 
Three  starless  nights  the  doubtful  navy  strays 
Without  distinction,  and  three  sunless  days. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  ^Eneis,  b.  iii. 
The  sunny  hills  from  far  were  seen  to  glow 
With  glittering  beams,  and  in  the  meads  below 
The  burnish'd  brooks  appear'd  with  liquid  gold  to  flow. 

Id.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
For  this  intent  the  subtil  chymist  feeds 
Perpetual  flames,  whose  unresisted  force, 
O'er  sand,  and  ashes,  and  the  stubborn  flint 
Prevailing  turns  into  a  fusil  sea, 
That  in  his  furnace  bubbles  sunny-red. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 
Without  it  all  is  gothic  as  the  scene, 
To  which  th'  insipid  citizen  resorts 
Near  yonder  heath  ;  where  industry  mispent 
But  proud  of  his  uncouth  ill  chosen  task, 

Of  close  ramm'd  stones  has  charg'd  th'  encumber'd  soil, 
And  fairly  laid  the  zodiac  in  the  dust. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 
All  sun-rise,  the  horizon  being  extraordinarily  clear  to  lee- 
ward, we  looked  well  out  for  the  Adventure  ;  but  as  we  saw 
nothing  of  her,  judged  she  had  got  into  the  Sound. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  ii.  C.  4. 
Gay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed, 
Less  pleasing,  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 
The  sunshineoi  the  breast.— Gray.  Prospect  of  Eton  Coll. 

SU'NDAY.       A.  S.  Sunnan   dag,    dies    solis ; 
Dut.  Zondoy  ;    Ger.  Sonntag. 
The  next  Sonenday  after  the  assumpcioun 
Of  Mari  moder  &  may  Sir  Edward  had  the  coroun. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  235. 
Wher  see  we  hem  on  Sonedays.  the  svyse  to  huyre 


orwe.  tyl 


/ 


p. 159. 


disjoin,  to  divide,  to  part,  or 


OtlK  Sonedaiji. 

So  if  we  will  be  the  children  of  our  heavenly  Father,  we 
must  be  carefull  to  keepe  the  christian  sabbath  day,  which 
is  the  Sunday,  not  only  for  that  it  is  God's  expresse  com- 
mandement.  but  also  to  declare  our  selues  to  be  loving  chil- 
dren, in  following  the  example  of  our  gracious  Lord,  and 
Father.— Horn  Hies.  Of  the  Place  and  Time  of  Prayer. 

Since  the  obligations  upon  Christians,  to  comply  with  the 
religious  observance  of  Sunday,  arises  from  the  public  uses 
of  the  institution,  and  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  practice, 
the  manner  of  observing  it  ought  to  be  that  which  best  ful- 
fils these  uses,  and  conforms  the  nearest  to  this  practice. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  c.  8. 

SU'NDER,  n.  \  Dut.  Sonderen;  Ger.  Son- 
Su'nder,  v.  I  dents  A.  S.  Syndrian,  sepa- 
Si/nderly.  V  rare,  sejungere,  dividere, — 
Su'ndry.  To  separate   or   severe 

Sl'ndiuly.        J 
dispute. 

"  Arme  we  vs  I  rede,  &  go  we  hardilie, 
&  we  salle  mak  tham  schede,  &  sondre  a  partie." 

R.  Brunne,  p.  159 
"  Why,"  quod  the  sompnour,  "  ride  ye  than  or  gon 
In  sondry  shape,  and  not  alway  in  on  ?" 

Chaucer.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  7052. 
And  for  to  speak e  in  this  manere, 
Upon  the  heuen  as  men  maie  fynde, 
The  sterres  ben  of  sondrie  kynde, 
And  worchen  many  sondrie  ihynges. 
To  vs  that  ben  hir  vnderlynges  —  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 
And  sondrily  to  euerichone 
A  gras  belongeth  and  a  stone  : 
Wherofnit-n  worchen  many  a  wonder 
To  set  thynge  both  vp  and  under.  Id.  lb. 

He  hath  broken  the  howe,  he  bathe  knapped  the  speare  in 
aondcr,  and  brente  the  charettes  in  the  fyre. 

Bible,  1551.  Psalmes,  xlvii,  9. 
She  hit  him  with  his  own  sword,  such  a  blow  upon  the 
under,  once  she  sundred 
o  Proserpina. 
Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  lit, 


SUP 

The  cause  is  knowne,  the  proofe  is  passing  plaine, 
My  loue  and  I  be  sundred  to  our  paine. 

Turbervile.  On  the  Raine  #  Cloudy  Weather,  $c, 
For  I  haue  not  only  been  diuers  tymes  present  my  self  at 
certaine  examinacions   therof,   but  haue  also  dyuers  and 
manye  tymes  sunderlye  talked  with  almost  all  such. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  235. 
Dyuers  auctours  oi  theyse  namys  of  kynges,  and  conty- 
nuaunceof  theyr  reygnes,  dyuersly  andsuudrely  reporte  and 
wryte. — Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  146. 
It  so  befell,  as  oft  it  fals  in  chace, 
That  each  of  them  from  other  sundred  were. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
Alg.  Well,  I  will  leave  you  to  your  fortitude; 
And  you  to  temperance  :  ah,  ye  pretty  pair, 

ling  alone 


and  this 

maketh  all  the  stones  < 

beaten  in  sunder,  the  groves  and  images  i 

Those  three  i 


l  these  three  rowmes  did  snndry  dwell, 
And  counselled  faire  Alma  how  to  governe  well. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 
Jove  may  kill  but  ne'er  shall  sunder. 

Lansdowne.  Peteus  §•  Thetis. 
Here  I  had  ended  ;  but  experience  finds 
That  sundry  women  are  of  sundry  minds  ; 
With  various  crotches  nll'd,  and  hard  to  please  : 
They  therefore  must  be  caught  by  various  ways. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Art  of  Love. 
In  the  poetical  parts  of  scripture  it  is  represented  as 
ecured  by  gates  of  brass,  which  our  Lord  is  to  batter  down, 
-and  barricadoed  with  huge  massive  iron  bars,  which  he  is 
3  cut  in  sunder. — Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  20. 

SUNG.  See  Sing. 
SUNK.      See  Sink. 

A.  S.  Sip-an,  sup-an ;    Dut. 

Sippen,   soepen,    suypen ;     Ger. 

Soup-fen,  saufen  ;    Fr.  Soupcr. 


SUP,  v. 
Sup,  n. 

Sl/PPAGE. 


Su'PPER,  V. 
St/PPERLES 

Su'fping,  n 
Soup. 


To  Sip. 
Supper,    so    called    because 
this  meal  was  made  of  liquids, 
sipped  or  supped. 

Soup,— that  which  is  supped, 
or  (as  Wiclif  writes)  soupen.      See  Sop. 

To  sup  or  supper  is,  consequentially,  to  give  or 
take  this  meal. 


R.  Brunne,  p.  44. 
And  yf  the  gromes  grutche.  bid  hem  go  swynke 
And  he  shalsowpe  the  swettere.  wen  he  hath  deserued. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  HO. 
And  kep  some  til  soper  tyme.  and  sute  nauht  to  longe 
Let  nat  Syre  Sorfait.  sitten  at  thy  horde—  Id.  p.  142. 
And  while  thei  soupiden  Ihesus  took  breed  and  blesside 
and  brake  andgafto  hise  disciplis  and  feide;  take  ye  and 
ete,  this  is  my  bodi.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  26. 

And  seith  not  to  him  make  redy  that  I  sottpe,  and  girde 

thee  and  seme  me  while  Y  ete  &  drinke?—  Id.  Luk,  c.  17. 

And  would  not  rather  saye  to  him  dresse  wherewith  I 

gyrde  vp  thy  selfe  and  serue  the,  tyll  I  haue 


But^ 


[  droncken.— Bible, 

j  deedli  thing  schal  clothe  undeedlyn 


And  he  seyde  to  him  ; 
clepide  manye  :  and  he  s< 
soper  to  s 


schulden  come,  for  r 


alle 


i  that  i 

ctorie  f 

Wiclif.  1  Corynth.  c.  15. 
ade  a  greet  s«per :  and 
seruaunt  in  the  our  of 
e  to  the  feeste  that  thei 

Id.  Luk,  c.  14. 
certayne  i 


Then  sayd  he  I 
supper,  and  bade  many,  &  sent  his  seruaute 
to  saye  to  them  that  wer  bydden,  come :  for  all  thinges 
nowe  readye.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  which  of  you  that  hereth  him  best  of  alle, 

That  is  to  sayn,  that  telleth  in  this  cas 

Tales  of  best  sentence  and  most  solas, 

Shal  have  a  soupcr  at  youre  aller  cost 

Here  in  this  place  sitting  by  this  post. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  7 

And  thus  thei  iape  forth  the  daie, 

Till  that  her  swper  redy  were, 

And  whan  thei  hadden  souped  there, 

Thei  shopen  hem  to  go  to  rest,— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

And  to  this  conclusion  all  the  oste  was  accorded,  and 
supped  and  lodged  as  well  :is  they  myu'lii  that  nyght. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c. 

Generally  the  roots  uf  all  wild  cichories  being  sodd 


Tom  Thum  had  got  a  little  sup, 
And  Tomalin  scarce  kiss'd  tlie  cup, 
And  had  their  brains  so  sure  lock'd  up, 
That  they  remember'd  nothing. — Drayton.  Nymphidia. 

Nor  therefore  could  we  supp,  or  swallow,  without  it  [the 
tongue]  :  while  it  helps  us.  with  the  lip  end  to  lake  what 
we  eat  and  drink,  into  our  mouths  :  and  by  the  mid  He  or 
vertical  part,  and  the  root,  to  convey  it  down  the  throat. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  i.  c.  5. 


Their  tables,  when  Ihev  gaue  themselves  le  Tea, tine,  bad 
not  that  vsnall  furniture  of  such  dMics  as  due  cherish  blond 
With  bloud,  but  for  food  they  had  bread,  for  slippage,  salt, 
and  for  sawce,  herhes. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastic,:!!  Politic,  b.  V.  \  72. 

As  gentle  shepheard  in  sweete  eventide, 
When  ruddy  Phi-bus  gins  to  welke  in  west, 
High  on  an  hill,  bis  flocke  to  vewen  wide, 
Markes  which  doe  byte  their  hasty  supper  best. 

.a'..  .    r  .  '>   I.  e   1. 

And.  I  suspect  my  master  has  found  harsh  welcome,  he's 
gone  supper/ess  into  his  study. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  The  Elder  Brother,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 


I  rely  on  the  authority  of  my  cook  when  I  eat  my  soup  ; 
on  the  authority  of  my  apothecary,  when  I  take  a  dose  of 
rhubarb. — Bolinrjhrekc,  I'.ss.  !.  Aufho.  in  Matters  of  Ileligion. 

Now  (shame  to  Fortune !)  an  ill  run  at  play 
Blauk'd  his  bold  visage,  and  a  thin  third  day  : 
Swearing  and  saoi'crless  the  hero  sate, 
Blasphem'd  his  gods,  the  dice,  and  damn'd  his  fate. 

Pope.    The  Dunciad,  b.  i. 
He  [Mr.  Burchell]  sate  down  to  supper  among  us,  and  my 
wife  was  net  sparine,  et  her  rmnscben'V  wine. 

Goldsmith.   Vicar  of  Wakefield,  c.  6. 
Monarchs  no  more  would  suppertess  remain, 
Nor  pregnant  queens  for  cutlets  long  in  vain. 

Warton.  Prol.  on  the  Old  Winchester  Play-house. 

SU'PER,  in  Composition  ;  Latin  preposition, 
from  the  Gr.  T7rep,  is  equivalent  to  our — above, 
over,  upon. 

SU'PER- ABLE.  Fr.  Superable  ;  It.  Superd- 
bile :  Sp.  Superable  ,•  Lat.  Superabilis,  from  supe- 
rare,  siiperus,  super,  above,  over. 

That  may  be  got  over,  or  overcome ;  that  may 
be  conquered  or  subdued  ;  conquerable. 

For  how  can  we  be  dUienrtned  at  any  sop'rabl:  difiieuHy 

have  our  fruit  unto  holiness,  our  end  shall  he  everlasting 
life. — Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.-l. 

They  have  given  us  such  notions  of  eternity,  as  it  will  be 

ami  v  I  ich  are  enemni)   red  v.ilh  difficulties,  that  1  doubt  are 
scarcely,  if  at  all  superable.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  689. 

When  fear  is  discovered  to  he  groundless,  it  is  to  be 
eradicated  like  other  false  opinio  as,  am]  antipathies  are 
generally  superahle  by  a  single  effort.— /l,,,nl,ter,  No.  12G. 

SUPER- ABOU'ND,  v.  \     Fr. Superabcunder; 

Superabundant.  I   It.    Soprabbnndare  ,• 

Soperabu'ndantLy.  f  Sp.  Super-abundar , 

Superabundance.  J  Lat. Svper-abundare, 

[stiper-abundare  ; — ab-unda,  from  a  wave.) 
To  abound  above  (measure). 
To  abound  to  excess  ;  to  overflow,  or  be  super- 
fluous  in   an  excessive   degree ;    to  be  copious, 
plentiful  or  exuberant  beyond  a  sufficiency. 

I  know  you  have  prudence  enough  to  cheer  up  and  in- 
strucl  yourself;  only  let  me  tell  you,  that  vnu  super-abound 
witli  fancy,  you  have  more  of  mind  than    " 


He  [God]  by  his  s,i 

himself — mind,  whic 

.    father,  bears  the  perfect  resemltlai 

1    looked  downward,  produced  sent. 


I.ct.  "fi. 


Intellectual  S.is/rm,  p.  457. 

The  superfluities  of  life  iwhich  are  now  in  some  cases  by 

custom  made  almost  neeossan  1  must  he  supel  had  nut  of  the 

s,,p.r„l,„,, dance  of  art  and  industry,  or  contemned  by  as 

great  a  degree  of  philosophy — Co,,  ley.  Ess.  Of  Agriculture. 

After  all  this  superabundant  eagerness  and  vehemence 
for  a  natural   supremacy  over  God  the  Sou,  and  God  the 

Hole  G'aest,  is  on!y  cenieu.tiua,  in  other  words,  for  a  dis- 
parity or  inferiority  of  nature  in  these  two  Persons:  and 
this  is  the  sole  meaning  of  appointing  then  a  governor. 


Nothing  but  the  uncreated  infinite  can  adequately  fill  i 
unusimwitmtlg  satisfy  the  desire,— ctwjm. 


The  one  [manufacture]  is  in  an  advancing  state,  and  has 
therefore  a  continual  demand  for  new  hands;  the  other 
is  in  a  declining  state,  and  the  superabundance  of  hands 
is  continually  increasing. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

SUPER-ADD,  v.  I      Lat.  Super-addere,  (ad, 
Superaddi'tion.       $  dare,  to  give,  join,  or  put 
to.) 

To  add,  join  or  unite  to — over  or  above,  (sc. 
an  addition  already  made.)  to  adjoin,  to  increase, 
or  augment — moreover  ;  cxtraneously,  or  extrin- 
sically. 

And  for  an  ornament  superadded  to  her  other  perfections, 
she  was  most  zealously  alfected  to  the  true  protestant  reli- 
gion, then  by  law  established. 

Lord  Somen'  Tract,  ilh  Collection,  vol.  i. 

Alexander  of  Ales  says  it  is  a  privation  of  the  proper 
beauty  and  splendor  of  the  soul,  with  which  God  adorn'd  it 
in  the  creation  and  superaddition  of  grace. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  20. 

The  worth,  and  excellency,  and  great  utility,  together 
with  the  pleasantness  of  his  vocation,  ileseii  ing  the  highest 
industry,  do  superadd  much  obligation  thereto. 

Barroie,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  22. 

The  primitive  Jewish  religion  was  tiiat  which  the  patri- 
archs and  their  posterity  professed  and  piaclieed  before  the 
giving  of  the  law,  and  to  which  the  cercmouiall  law  was 
but  a  super-addition— Scall.   Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  8. 

We  are  fallen,  by  the  fault  of  our  first  parents'  transgress- 
ing an  easy  revealed  commandment,  saner,,,!,!,,!  very  justly 
to  the  natural  ones,  as  a  further  trial  of  theit  obedience. 

Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  21. 

SUPER  -  ADVE'NIENT.  Lat.  Super,  and 
adveniens,  pres.  part,  of  advenire,  to  come  to, 
(ad,  and  venire.) 

Coming  to,  over,  above,  or  in  addition  to. 

But  if  you'l  say  that  memory  is  in  the  brain,  but  re- 
miitisecucy  in  the  conarion  ;  I  answer,  that  these  impresses 
or  signatures  made  by  outward  objects  in  the  brain  must 
also  of  necessity  lie  oMiter.ated  hy  s///e  raileeuienl  impres- 
sions.— Hfore.  Antidote  against  Atticism,  c.  9. 


SUPER- A'LTAR.      An  altar  above  an  altar. 

They  rcserued  vnto  them  selues,  also  the  cbristenyng  of 

belles  and  eoniuring  or  hallawyng  of  churches  and  church- 

yardes,  and  of  altares  and  of  sun,  e ///.//as,  and  holowyng  of 

chalices  and  so  forth. — Tyndall.    Worhes,  p.  152. 

SUPER- A'NNUATE,  v.  \   Lat.  Super,  above, 

Superannuation.  J  and  annus,  a  year. 

To  be  more  than,  to  abide  or  live  more  than,  a 
year;  more  than,  above  or  beyond  the  year  or 
years — of  service  ;  of  strength,  mental  or  bodily  : 
and,  consequentially,  to  weaken,  or  be  in  a  state 
of  weakness,  debility,  or  imbecility,  through  years 
or  age  :  to  be  tlieuMei]  by  yours  ;  to  fie  discharged 
or  allowed  to  discontinue  service  on  account  of 
years,  (sc.  of  previous  service.) 

Note,  that  the  dying,  in  the  winter,  of  the  roots  of  plants, 
that  are  annual!,  seemeth  to  be  partly  caused  hy  the  over- 


v-orld,  but  tha 
This  goodl; 

We  may  fa: 
ifty  years  old 

To  make  cu 


Mo,  al  Cabbala,  c.3. 


it  a  thousand 
vol.  x.  p.  183. 


ey  are  fragments;    and  to  admire  them 

learning,  but  the  mere  deling  of  superannuation. 

Pownall.  On  Antiq.  p.  54. 

SUPE'RB.        ^       Fr.  Superbe ;   It.  Supe-rbio  : 
Supe'rbly.  V  Lat.  Superbus.      Vossius  per- 

Supe'rbiate,  v.  J  plexes  by  the  multiplicity  of 
conjectures,  (super  et  ire,  seems  the  most  plau- 
sible.) The  Lat.  Superbus,  is  one  who  is  above, 
moves,  nets,  feels  or  thinks  himself  above  others  ; 
also,  that  which  is  above  other  things. 

Lofty,  stately,  magnificent,  majestical  :  grand; 
sumptuous  to  an  excess,  or  exceeding  any  thing 
of  the  kind, 


SUP 

The   Fr.  Superbe  is  applied   to   persons  and 
things. 

The  Eng.  Superb  to  things  only.    Our  examples 
are  very  modern. 

By  living  under  Pharaoh,  how  quickly  Joseph  learned  the 
courtship  of  an  oath!     Italy  laiilus  a\ilhiin:   Spain  super- 
bialcs;  Germany  makes  a  drunkard,  and  Venice  a  lecher. 
Feltham,  pt.  i.  Res.  09. 

But  tulip  leaves  and  lemon-peel 

Help  only  te  adurn  the  meal, 

And  painted  flags,  superb  and  neat, 

Proclaim  you  welcome  to  the  treat.— 


Alma,  c.  1. 


t-aiialueil,  ahiisli'ii  lea  gave  it  o'er ; 
"Pis  said,  he  blush'd;   'us  sure,  be  sw 
Not  all  the  wHes  that  hell  could  bate 
Could  conquer  that  superb  mustach. 

The  last  grave  fop  of  the  last  age, 
"      l  superb  and  feather'd  hearse, 


Bescutcheon'd ; 


agg  ' 


Where  noble  Westmorland,  his  country's  fi 
Bids  British  greatness  love  the  silent  shadi 
Where  piles  superb,  in  classic  elegance, 


Cl.urchill.  The  Ghost. 
d. 


For  me  let  hoary  Fielding  bite  the  ground, 
No  nobler  Pickle  stands  superbly  bound. 

Churchill.  The  Apology. 
With  labour'd  visihle  design 
Art  strove  to  be  superbly  fine.  Id.  The  Ghost. 

SUPER-CA'RGO.  It.  Sopraccarico  ■  Sp. 
Sobrecargo. 

One  placed  or  set  over  the  cargo ;  to  have  the 
care  and  disposal  of  it. 


Tor 


;  my  weapon,  t 


t  all  I 


i  land  of  Hectors, 
Thieves,  supercargoes,  sharpers,  and  directors. 

Pope.  Imitation  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  1. 
The  commodore  received  a  letter  signed  by  all  the  super- 
argoes  of  the  English  ships  then  at  thai  place,  expressing 
heir  great  i 


SUPER-  CELE'STIAL.  It.  Sopracceleste. 
See  Subcelestiai,. 

Above  the  heavens,  above  the  skies. 

These  words  of  Vossius  seem  to  imply,  the  Consenlcs,  and 
select,  and  other  civil  .and  poetical  gods  of  the  pagans,  to 
have  been  generally  accounted  so  many  sub.-tancial  and 
eternal  minds,  or  understanding  beings  suprrcelcstial,  and 
independent.— Cudicorth.    Intellectual  System,  p.  497. 

You  plead,  that  according  to  Justin,  it  were  presumption 
to  say  th.it  the  "Maker  ami  Father  of  the  universe  left  the 
supereeleslial  mansions,  ami  tipp-arcd  here  in  a  little  part 
of  the  earth."—  Wale,  land.   71'. a/.s,  vol.  iii.  p.  12.5. 


SUPER-CI'LIOUS.  "\      It. Sopracciglio ;  Lat. 

Superci'liously.  >  Super  -  cilium,    (super, 

Superciliousness.  )  and  cilice,  the  lids  of 
the  eye,  so  called  because  they  continually  move — 
cillent,  Vossius  ;  also,  the  eye-lash. )  Lat.  Superci- 
liosus,  drawing  together,  contracting  the  eyebrows, 
haughtily,  contemptuously.     Hence, — 

Haughty,  contemptuous,  disdainful,  over- 
bearing. 

See  the  grave,  sower,  and  supercilious  sir, 

In  outward  face,  hut  inward,  lic.ht  as  furre 

Or  feathers,  lay  his  fortune  out  to  show, 

'fill  curie  wound,  or  maime  it  at  a  blow  1 

B.  Jouson.  Epistle  to  a  Friend. 

To  see  our  supercilious  wizerds  frowne; 

Their  foe  s  faille  like  foggs. 

Chapman.   Homer.   Concluding  Verses: 


en   abend    tliP'beh    it|- 


Now  it  falls  out  oftentimes  that 
tempeslive  compassion  and  tcioicru 
much  lie iitness  and  ! 

Should  he,  who  was  thy  lord,  command  thee  now, 

"Willi  a  harsh  voice,  and  .we    re, lions  hlow, 
To  servile  duties,  thou  wntihi'st  ear  no  more. 

Dryden.  Pcrsius,  Sat.  5. 
There  are  men,  I  sav,  whose  special  privelege  it  is  to  pro- 
ece  1  witli  all  thee  advantages  d.  liheratel)'  and  supc-ci- 
liouAil.  from  blunder  to  1  hinder,  from  year  to  year,  in  one 
perpetual  maze  of  confused,  incoherent,  inconsistent,  tin- 
mcanine  schemes  af  business. 

Bolingbrol.e.   Dissertation  upon  Parlies,  Let.  5. 

That  in  case  they  prove  fit  to  he  declined,  they  may  appear 
to  have  been  rejected,  not  by  our  superciliousness  or  lazi- 
ness, but  (after  a  fair  trial)  by  our  experie: 


Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ill.  j>.  199, 


SUP 

It  seems  (o  me  to  be  none  of  the  least  prejudices,  that 
cither  the  haughtiness  and  neglisence,  which  most  men 
naturally  are  prone  to,  or,  that  wherewith  they  have  been 
infected  by  the  superciliousness  and  laziness,  too  frequent  in 
school-,  have  done  to  the  progress  of  natural 
and  the  true  interest  of  mankind,  that  learned  and  inge- 
nious men  have  been  kept  such  strangers  to  the  shops  and 
practices  of  tradesmen.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  442. 
Then  let  the  supercilious  great  confess 
He  serves  his  country,  recompenses  well 
The  state,  beneath  the  shadow  of  whose  Tine 
He  sits  secure,  and  in  the  scale  of  life 
Holds  no  ignoble,  though  a  slighted,  place. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  n. 


SUP 


bonnden  duty  is  required :  \ 
when  you  have  done  all  that 
we  are  unprolitabli 


Christ  saith  plainly, 
amanded  to  you,  say, 

Articles  of  Religion,  (1562.)  Art.  14. 


(We  might  be  engaged  to  enter  on  the  examination  of  the 
Romish  doctrines)  of  the  supererogating  merits  of  some,  and 
applied  to  the  benefit  and  pardon  of  others. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  470. 

Supererogatory  services,  and 

Thus  Aristotle  acted  his  own  instructions;  and  his  obse- 
\gaiid  in  observance. 
Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  17. 


«  $J&  l' waf  rnt  Atahanf  by  &i&EEl£Z        They  have  also  another  doctrine  that  a  man  may  d 
punish  id./..-.lrv?     YVe.c  not  Melchisedec  and  Job,  and  all     works  more  than  he  is  bound  to  do  more  than 

a„  „ie  same  r.  of  God  doth  require  of  h.m  :  and  these  they  call  works  of 

Warburtm.  Divine  Legation,  b.vi.  App.  ,  perfection,  or  works  of  super erogaUon  ;    and  these,  to  be 
sure  are  of  all  others  most  meritorious. 
While  I  take  care  of  myself,  of  my  health,  of  my  improve-  ,  Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  10. 

Blent   in  morals  and   undemanding,   I   will  not  harbour 

pride,  or  look  down  with  superciliousness  or  ill-nature  on  lean  brook  better  a  fellow  that  hath  bought  his  new- 
those  who  live,  as  it  were,  at  random,  and  who  acknowledge  found  nobililv  with  nobles,  than  another  of  an  high-birtb 
no  other  guide  of  their  conduct  but  the  sudden  impulse  of  a  ami  low-stooping  spirit,  who  can  justly  brag  of  nothing  of 
temporary  inclination.— Knox.  Ess.  No.  80. 


SUPER-CONCE'PTION.  A  conception  upon 
a  conception. 

In  those  super-conceptions,  wher 
father,  the  other  like  the  adulter! 
servant,  tiie  other  resembled  the  master. 

Erown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b. 


favoured  1 


Many  of  the  saints.il  K 

is  necessary  for  that  purpose,  this  overplus  of  their  good- 
tss,  called  usually  works  of  supererogation,  joined  with 
e  infinite  merits  of  (.hrist.  makes  ahc.i-urvnl  ... 

i  ho, .  h  hath  the  disposal  of;  and  the  Pope, 

head  of  the  church,  applies  towards  the  remission  of 
SUPER-CO'NSEQUENCE.      A  consequence     their  sins,  why  cither  fulfil  in  their  lifetime  certain  con- 
ditions appointed  by  him,  or  whose  friends  will  fulfil  them 
alter  ilieir  deaths.— Sicker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  32. 


bove  or  beyond  an  approximate  consequence. 
For  not  attaining  the  deuteroscopy,  and  second  intention 


SUPER-CRE'SCENCE.     See  Excrescence. 
A  growing  upon  or  above  ;   that  which  grows 
upon  or  above. 

Wherever  it  [the  miseltoe]  groweth,  it  is  of  constant  shape, 
and  maintains  angular  figure:  like  other  supercrescences, 
and  such  as  living  upon  the  stock  of  others  are  termed  pa- 
rasitica! plants. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  G. 

SUPER-E'MINENT.  ~\       See  Pre-eminent. 

Supere'minently.  >  Fr.      Supereminence  ; 

Supere'minency.  J   Lat.       Supereminens, 

pres.  part,  of  super-eminere,  to  be  higher  or  above 
others. 

Eminent  above;  being,  moving,  standing  higher, 
over  or  above,  others  ;  exalted,  elevated  above  ; 
highly  superior. 

And  my  fathers  name 

Alcinous  is  ;  that  in  the  pow're  and  frame 

Cf  tills  isles  rule,  is  su})':> 'h/lncnt. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vi. 

But  he.  plac'd  in  the  convex  of  every  one  of  those  vast 
capacious  spheres  some  living  creatures  to  glorilj  nis  name, 
among  whom  there  as  in  every  one  of  them  one  super  ems- 
vc»l,  like  man  upon  earth,  to  be  lord  paramount  of  all  the 
rest.— Howell,  b.  iii.  Let.  9. 

But  in  earnest,  few  of  that  profession  have  here  grown  up 
to  ar,v  tup":?,'  ...     ocuiug,  li,  elihoud,  or  autho- 

rity.— Puller.   Worthies,  Cornwall. 

At  least  this  will  he  returned  as  infallibly  true,  that  a 

being  absolutely  p:ir;ct  has  these,  or  what  supereminently 

ise. — More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  i.  c.  5. 


The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  he 
England  and  metropolitan,  has  a  supers 
some  power  over  the  archbishop  ol  York 


Barrow, 
ispri 


He  that  endued  us  with  all  knowing  facu 
sideth  over  us  i.i  the  management  of  them 
■  i  ' 
Barrow.  Ser.  Trinity  Sunday,  1G63 


Ayliffe.  Parergon. 
not  ho 


SUPER-ESSE'NTIAL.  Above  or  more  than 
essential;  more  than  (necessarily)  appertains  to  the 
essence  or  being. 


More.  Philosophical  Cabbala,  c.  1. 

SUPER-E'THICAL.  Above  or  more  than 
ethical ;  more  than  moral ;  or  than  (necessarily) 
appertains  to  morality. 

Moral  theology  contains  a  superethical  doctrine,  as  some 

.    luonsl'    colled  it. 

Bolingbrokc.  Aulh.  in  Matters  of  Religion,  §  6. 

SUPER-EXA'LT,  v.  >      Super,  and  exaltare, 
Super-exalta'tion.      J  (ex,  and  alius,  high.) 
To  exalt,  to  raise,  to  elevate  over  or  above. 
God  advanced  him  to  be  a  prince  and  a  saviour,  to  give 
repentance  unto  Israel  and  remission  of  sins;  having  super- 
exalted  him,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  name  above  all  names, 
to  which  all  knees  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and  under  the  earth 
must  bow.— Ban  ow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  31. 


SUPER- E'XCELLENT.  Excellent  above; 
in  comparison  to  what  is  excellent ;  surpassing 
excellence. 

Your  Latin  poems  in  my  opinion,  both  for  invention  and 
elocution,  are  verie  delicate  and  super-excellent. 

Spenser.  Epistle  lo  Mahler  Harvey.  Postscript. 

Those  super-excellent  books,  wherein  that  incomparable 
Solomon  wrote  from  the  cedar  to  the  hyssop,  were  (upon 
"  respecting  natural 
jEzechias  supprest 
from  succeeding  ages. — Drayton.  Poty-Otbion,  s,  11.  Note. 

SUPER-EXCRE'SCENCE.  See  Supercres- 
cence. 

An  excrescence  growing  over  or  above. 

After  the  escar  separated.  I  rubbed  the  superexcrcscsnce 
v.icii  a  \itiiol  stone. —  Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 


SUP 

Two  things  therefore  may  be  certainly  set  down:  first, 
that  super-fcelation  must  be  by  abundance  of  sap,  in  the 
bough  that  pulteth  it  forth;  secondly,  that  that  sap  must 
be  such,  as  the  tree  doth  excerne,  and  cannot  assimilate; 
for  else  it  would  go  into  a  bough. 

Bacon.  Naturall  nistorie,  §  556. 

She  [Nature]  especially  promotes  the  multiplication  of 
hares,  which  is  by  superfetation  ;  that  is,  a  conception  upon 
a  conception,  or  an  improvement  of  a  second  fruit  before  the 
first  be  excluded.—  Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  17. 

His  lordship's  false  conceptions  are  always  attended  with 
ivperfetations.—WarburtQn.  Alliance.  Postsc.  to  4th  Edit. 

SU'PERFICE,  or  A         Fr.    Superficie  ,     It. 
Sufeufi'ces.  I    Superficie  ,-    Sp.  Super* 

Superficial.  fficie ;     Lat.    Superficies, 

Superficially.         I   (super -fa ciem,    upon  the 
Superficiality.      J  face,  qv.) 
The  outer  or  exterior  part.      See  Surface. 

"Whoso  loked  than  in  thantrailes  of  the  body  of  Alcibiades, 
that  was  full  faire  in  the  superfycie  without,  it  shulde  Berne 
right  toate.— Chaucer.  Boeciut,  b.  iii. 

Beseeching  her,  even  with  tears,  to  know,  that  hie  love 
was  not  so  superficial,  as  to  go  no  farther  than  the  skin. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 
And  when  the  broad  backe  of  the  sea,  their  pleasure  was 

to  sit, 
The  superfiees  of  his  waves,  they  slid  upon  ;  their  hoves 
Not  dipt  in  dauke  sweate  of  his  browes. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xx. 
The  business  of  these  professoi 


Now  such  passages  as  these,  abounding  every  where  in 
pagan  writings,  it  fs  no  wonder  if  many  considering  their 
theology  but  slightly  and  superficially  have  been  led  into 
an  error.— Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  256. 

By  which  salts  the  colours  of  bodies  are  sensiblv  qualified, 
and'receive  degrees  of  lustre  or  obscurity,  superficiality  or 
profundity,  fixation  or  volatility. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  o.  10. 

Next  fill  the  hole  with  its  own  earth  agen, 
And  trample  with  thy  feet,  and  tread  in  it: 
Then  if  it  rise  not  to  the  former  height 
Oisupetfice,  conclude  that  soil  is  light 
A  proper  gi 


Watertand.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  43 
he  idea  of  filling  a  place  equal  to  the  contents  of  i 
vficies.  being  annexed  to  our  idea  of  body,  1  tr.uk  it 
>nt  proposition,  that  two  bodies  cannot  be  iu  Tl 


i.— Locke.  Hum.  Vndersl. 


SUPER- E'ROGATE,  v.  }     Fr.  Supfrtroguer; 

Supererogation.  I   It.     Supererogazi- 

Supe'rogative.  (one;    Lat.    of  the 

Supererogatory.  J  Lower  Ages,    Su- 

pererogare,  to  do  above,  more,  than  is  required  or 
asked. 

For  the  polemical  application  by  divines,  see 
the  quotations  from  Burnet  and  Sharp. 

Voluntary  works  besides,  over  and  above  God's  command- 
ments, which  they  call  wj  i  ,  cannot  be 
taught  without  nrrogancy  ar.d  impiety;  for  by  them  men  do  The  female  brings  forth  twice  in  one  month,  and  bo  is 
declare.thattheydonotonly  rencierunto  God  asmuch  asthey  said  to  wparfetaUt  whi  h,  s^irh.  Aristotle,  is  because  hei 
aro  bound  to  do,"  but  that  they  do  more  for  hia  sake  than  of    eggs  are  hatched  in  her  one  after  another.— Grew.  Museum, 


SU'PERFETE,  v.  \      Vr.Superfcetation  •  Lat. 

Superfe'tate,  v.        >  Superfetare,   to    produce 

Superfeta'tion.      J  or    generate     above    or 
upon. 

To  generate,  or  engender  upon  a  prior  concep- 
tion.    See  the  quotation  from  Brown. 
fancy  quickned  by  the  glance 


Ofhis 

It  makes  me  pregnant  and  to  superftte; 

Such  is  the  vigour  of  his  beams  and  heat. 

HowelL  Royai  Present  to  his  Majesty,  1641. 


A  more  recent  tradition  assures  us,  that  when  the  same 
opinions  revived  at  the  Restoration,  they  did  not  sink  deep 
even  then  into  the  minris  of  men  ;  but  floated  so  superficie 
ally  there,  that  the  parliament  proceeded  a  great  way,  and 
was  ready  to  have  proceeded  further,  in  direct  opposition  lo 
them.—Bolinybrokc.  Dissertation  upon  Parties,  Let.  4. 

These  thing3  are  never  to  be  understood  without  much 
more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  espe- 
cially the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament;  and  \et  the 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures  which  is  necessary  r  -1-- 
[ipistHnOing  of  these  things  is 
would  hope)  are^oo  illiterate  1 


SUPERFLUOUS. 

Superfluously. 
Supe'rfluence. 

SuPERFLu'lTANCE. 

Superfluity. 

SuPERFU  ' 


5  country  {I 
Bp.  Ilorstcy,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

Fr.  Superfiv. ;  It.  Su- 
pfrjjuo  ;  Sp.  Superfiuo  ; 
Lat.  Superfluu.i,  (supcr- 
fluere,  to  overflow.) 

Flowing     over,     or 
above,       overflowing  ; 
llowing  or  abounding  to  excess  ;  copious  or  plen- 
tiful, beyond  need  or  use. 

I  say  not  that  honestee  in  clothinfle  of  man  or  woman  is 
uneonvenable.  hut  eertes  the  superjluitie  or  disordinat  or 
scarcitee  of  clothing  is  reprevable. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 
The  Romaines  maden  a  chayere, 
And  sette  her  emperour  therein. 
And  sayden,  for  he  wolde  Wynne 
Of  golde  the  superjiuilee. 
Of  golde  he  shulde  suche  plentee 
Receyuc,  till  he  saide  ho.— Sower.  Con.  A.b.V. 

For  some  there  are  that  wene  they  menne  well,  whyle 
thev  frame  the}  m  Belfo  a  conscience,  and  euer  keene  sfyll 
a  great  her.pe  of  superjhtou-.  suhstace  by theyro.  thinking 
cuer  sty!  th  it  they  \vv  1  bethhike  theims«-lfe  vppon  some 
good  de:de,  whereon  they  will  well  heslowe  it  once,  or  that 
els  their  executours  shall.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  122?. 


UP 


I  rather  would  wyshe  euerve  man  to  lahoure  for  good 
affe.-cinns.  the  to  long  f  .r  ye  knowledge  of  lesse  necessarye 
learning,  or  delite  in  debating  of  sundrye  superfluous  pro- 
bleines.—  Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1281. 

And  for  to  he  the  more  set  by,  pryde  longed  super flnnushj 
togete  by  couetyse  and  -rredvnc-?  nrmy  i.dkes  lyuynges  in 
his  owne  handes,  to  make  other  folkes  seme  iiym  and 
honour  and  hange  vppon  him  for  necessyte.— Id.  lb.  p.  157. 

How  farre  are  they  of  from  good  scholers,  that  can  not 
flnde  in  their  hartes  to  depart  with  a  title  of  the  abnun- 
daunce  &  supcrfittilie  of  their  temporall  goodes,  to  helpe 
their  neighbours  neede  .'— Tyndall.  Wo\ >kes,  p.  413. 

flesh  did  rott, 
at  hand  dyd  wayt, 
To  pluck  it  out  with  pincers  " 


Til  at  : 


Tt  would  not  be  forgotten,  to  proine   these    yong  plants 
uperfluon 


hooke  — Holland.   Ftin 


ninativc  prnvi- 


The  svperfluence  of  grace  is  ordinarily  proportioned  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  former  trusts,  making  use  of  the  fore- 
going sufficient  grace.— Hammond. 

Out  of  the  cream  or  suprrflitilance,  the  finest  dishes,  saith 
he,  are  made,  out  of  the  residence  thereof  the  coarser. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 
For  in  a  people  given  all  to  ease, 


Too  little  care  of  this  :  take  physicke,  pompc, 
Expose  thy  selfe  to  feele  what  wretches  feele, 
That  thou  raaist  shake  the  superfiux  to  them, 
And  show  the  heauens  more  iust. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  ii 

Let  crooked  steel  invade 

The  lawless  troops,  which  discipline  disclaim, 
And  their  superfluous  growth  with  rigour  tame. 

Dnjden.   Virgil.  Georgh 
I  think  there's  no  folly  so  great  in  any  poet  of  our 
the  sitpaflitihf  and  waste  of  wit  was  in  some  of  o 
decessors.— Id.  Pref.  to  an  Evening's  Love. 


And  then  ou 

any  other  way 
making  God  ac 

!-;n                ■     ■;'  in  ■;■:.:        ..[:■■:.',.  >  ". 
Warburton.  Divine  Legation 

ci.niin;,* 
b.  i.  §  4. 

They  seemec 
possessed,  nor 
able  but  beads, 

id  anything  \ 

Cm ;)/,'.    Fir 

em  appear  accept- 
s/of life. 
/  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

1    L 

J    (>'". 


Lat.  of  the  Lower 

es,  Superinducere, 

and    ducerc,    to 


SUPER-INDU'CE,*;. 

SUPERINDU'CEMENT. 
SUPERINDU'CTION. 

lead  or  bring  in.) 

To  bring  in,  over  and  above,  upon  or  in  addi- 
tion to. 

their  evil  guides,  and  their  accursed 

and  the  evil  guises  of  the  world. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

And  this  heathen  folly  hath  stuck  so  close  to  the  christian, 

that  all  the  sermons  of  the  church  for  ltiOO  years  have  not 

cured  them  all ;  but  the  practices  of  weaker  people  and  the 

ru-tiiict:  of  ruling  priests  have  superinduced  many  now  <un ■■;. 

»  Id.  lb.  Ser.  9. 

But  if  the  places  be  well  considered  where  the  expression 

by  nature  occurs,  we  shall  lind   that  it  is  put    in  oiip.-Miimi 

tn   something   a/ToSsional,   superinduced,   accidental,  or  the 

like—  Walerland.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  429. 


He  did  also  promise,  for  himself  ami  b 
ew  order  under  another  name  shou' '  ' 
Fulle 


s,  that  : 


Barkshire. 

This  tradition  [worship  by  sacrifice]  was  in  course  nf  time, 
for  want  of  care  and  frequent  renewals,  cmiou-d  with 
many  human  sup,  rindticcmenls,  according  to  the  genius  or 
interests  of  several  times  or  nations. 

Wilkins.  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

A  good  inclination  is  but  the  first  rude  draught  of  virtue; 

the  super  indue  Hon  of  ill  habits  quickly  deface  it.— South. 

Long  habits  of  business  or  pleasure,  and  an  indiscriminate 

kind,  often  superinduce  a  great  degree 


SUPER-FCECU'NDITY.        Fruitfulness    or 
productiveness — above  measure,  to  an  excess. 


next.ni  with  anotht-v  property  of  an i Mini    inture,  viz.  super- 
fecundity.     They  are  countervailing  qualities. 

Paleg.  Natural  Theology,  c.26. 

SUPER- FOLIA'TION.     Lat.  Super-folium. 
Leafmess,  or  production  of  leaves  to  excess. 
This,  in  the  pathology  of  plants,  may  be  the  disease  of 

St/p.-rfiiiia/i'Tt.    mentioned    by  Thenphrastus ;    whereby  the 
fructifying  juice  is  starved  by  the  excess  of  leaves. 

Brown.  Miscall,  p.  76. 

SUPER-HU'MERATE,  v.  To  place  over  or 
upon  our  shoulders  (humeros) ;  to  aid  in  bearing 
a  burthen. 


thel 

SUPER-INCU'MBENT.  Lat.  Super,  and 
nicumbens,  pres.  part,  of  incumbere,  (in,  and  cum- 
bere.)  to  be  upon. 

Lying  upon,  resting  upon. 

Most  of  the  same  things  that  are  done  by  the  pressure  of 
all  the  snpwiuctni'lH-Ht  amiifplKTe  acting  as  a  weight,  may 
i  likewise  performed  by  the  pressure  of  a  small  portion  of 
■  compression) 


(included   indeed 
ting  as  a  spring.— Bogle.    Works, 

Prejudices  will  die,  and  truth  emerge,  when  the  superin- 

mbent  weight  shall  be  at  last  removed. 

Knox.  Letter  to  Lord  North  on  the  University  of  Oxford. 


-Knox,  Ess.  2. 


understand  the  futility  of  Mr.  Locke's  suprrin- 
durtirm  of  the  faculty  of  thinking  to  a  system  of  matter  ; 
conceived  by  that  excellent  writer,  in  the  modest  fear  of 
circumscribing  Omnipotence. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ix.  Note  A. 

SUPER-INTE'ND,  v.}  Fr.  Superintendant ; 
Superintendent,  adj.  I  It.  Soprintendere,  so- 
Superintendent,  n.  \  pran-tendente ;  Lat.  of 
Superintendence.  [  the  Lower  Ages,  Su- 

Superinte'ndency.  J  per-intendere,  (inlen- 
dere,  to  strain  or  direct — the  mind  to.) 

To  direct  the  mind  to,  or  to  a  care  over;  to 
have  or  keep  guard  or  watch  over ;  to  overlook, 
to  oversee,  (sc.)  with  care  or  attention. 

In  like  manner,  they  called  both  the  child-bearing  of 
women,  and  the  goddesses  that  superintend  over  the  same, 
EilithuiaorLucina.— Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  229. 

It  is  shrewdly  to  be  suspected,  if  there  were  no  superin- 
tendant over  the  motions  of  those  eethereall  whirle-pools, 
which  the  French  philosophy  supposes,  that  the  form  of  the 
sun  and  the  rest  of  the  stars  would  be  oblong,  not  round, 
because  the  matter  recedes  all  along  the  axis  of  a  vortex,  as 
well  as  from  the  centre. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.ii.  c.  1. 

That  the  foregoing  phenomena  are  not  by  chance  or  luck, 
but  directed  and  effected  by  the  above  said  supcrintendencj, 
will  be  more  evincingly  confirmed,  if  we  adde  the  con- 
sideration of  two  other  phenomena  in  nature,  which  are 
very  plain  and  simple.— Id.  lb.  c.  2. 

There  is  a  superintendent  council  of  ten,  and  six  of  them 
may  dispatch  business  without  the  Doge. 

Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  35. 

And  can  we  think  this,  and  the  same  time  believe,  that 
there  is  a  righteous  providence  which  superintends  the 
affairs  of  the  world  ?— -Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  iii.  c.  4. 

The  Zuinglians  had  no  svprrintnuhml-:,  for  ought  I  can 

find;  nor  was  Hooper  ever  called  superintendant,  but  hyslmp. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  Appendix. 

It  is  he  that  gave  the  sun  its  light,  and  who  directs  the 
courses  of  the  stars  ;  who  is  superintendent  every  whore,  and 
steers  the  whole  world.—  Waterland.   Works,  vol.  ii.  Ser, ;!. 

"Whence  that  which  is  acted  in  way  of  formal  judgment 
by  persons  in  authority,  God  himself  may  be  deemed  in  a 

more  sp-cial  and  immediate  manner  to  execute  it,  as  bung 
done  by  his  commission,  in  his  stead,  on  his  behalf,  with 
his  peculiar  superintendence. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  32. 

The  thing  I  aim  at  is  only  to  shew,  that  such  things  may 
possibly  be  effected  by  matter  and  motion,  as  no  wise  man 
will  believe  to  have  been  produced  by  a  bare  agitation  of  the 
particles  of  matter,  not  guided  by  the  superintendeney  of  a 
powerful  and  knowing  director. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p. 49. 

Being  thus  prepared  in  the  afternoon,  they  are  spread  out 
upon  plantain  leaves  in  the  evening;  and  in  this  part  of  the 
work  there  appears  to  be  some  dilikulty,  as  the  mistress  of 
the  family  always  superintends  the  doing  of  it. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  18. 
186S 


I  procured  an  order  to  the  superintendant  of  the  island  of 
Jurust.  whore  the  ship  was  to  be  repaired,  to  receive  her 
here. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii-  c.  Id. 


ie  flock  which  he  so  faithfully  had  fed,  at:,  v  hi>  do|.art«.re. 
Bp.Hmsley,  vol.  ii    Ser.  15. 

How  naturally  doth  this  consideration  lead  us  forward  to 
ie  yet  more  delightful  one,  of  that  sweet  security,  in  "Inch 

e  may  live  here  under  the  superintendent^  of  SO  gracious 

Being. ^s.rk,  ■ ,  \ui.  ii.  Ser.  'J. 

SUPER-INVE'STITURE.  An  upper  vest 
r  clothing1. 

Not  for  that  "  we  should  he  unclothed,"  or  lose  the  body, 


SUPE'RIOR,  adj.}       Fr.  Si.. 
Superior,  n.  [pcriorc  ■  '    E 

I  Lat.  Superior 


Home,  Dis.  17. 
rieur;   It.  Su- 


frn 


Superiorly.  I  Lnt.Suprrivr,  trom  super, 

St:PERI0'[ 

Higher,  loftier ;  (met.)  higher  in  rank,  in  qua- 
lity ;  more  eminent,  more  excellent ;  greater, 
better. 

And  therbyin  such  maner  obedient  vnto  his  father,  as  we 


And  two  masters  where  < 
in  the  comaundement  of  til 


Thisfrigh 


Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  233. 
he  points  of  true  love,  it 


As  well  as  other;  and  well  know  thy  strength  srvaiuitr 

farre, 
To  that  my  nerves  hold  ;  but  the  gods  (not  nerves)  deter- 

Upcm  whi'h  grounds  of  all  other  things  he  more  dislik'd 
he  being  loft,  to  make  a  clmk-e  ;  and  hugely  applauded  the 
3  of  subjection  t 

i  privilege  < 


ingredit 
of  subjection  unto  pit 

-Fell.    LiJeofHunnn,: 


If  the  desire  of  rule  and  superiority  b 
ot  to  esteem  any   thing  vice,  which  i 

Cowley.  On  the  Govemmem 
With  due  respect  my  body  I  inclin'd, 

As  to  some  being  of  supenour  kind. 
Dryden.  The  1 


rut  to  provide  lor  and  secure  the 
Scott.  Chr 

sense  of  all  which  is,  to  oblige  i 

■  those  which 


ie  Leaf. 


o  give  that  modest  deference  to  their  judgments, 
rence  totheir  persons,  that  rcsptct  to  their  \irtues, 
homage  to  or  commands,  which  the  degree 


l  of  their 

As  an  ant,  t 

Was  trotting  with  con  sen. 
Cunn 

We  commonly  find  in  the 


the  : 


'.  Sj  Caterpillar. 
vperiorily  of 


his  designs.—  Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

SUPERLA'TION.  ^  Fr.  Superhtif]  It. 
Sope'rlative, adj.  I  Superlativo ;  Sp.&wper- 
S'upe'rlative,  n.  (  Uttivo ;  Lat.  Superlatio, 
Superlatively.  J  from  super-latus,  borne 
or  carried  over — on  high. 

A  bearing,  carrying,  on  hi^h,  very  high ;  eleva- 
tion or  exaltation  to  a  great  height. 

Superlative, — lofty,  or  rising  aloft  to  a  great 
heighth  ;  of  the  highest  degree  ;  exceeding,  sur- 
passing common  eminence  or  excellence ;  very 
eminent,  very  excellent. 

There  are  words,  that  doe  as  much  raise  a  style,  as  others 
can  depresse  it.  Si/prrtri/i«>>,  and  over-muchuesse  anip.i- 
fies.     It  may  be  above  faith,  but  never  above  a  meane. 

JB.  Jonson.  Discoveries, 


His  birth  from  Heav'n,  you*  Tudor  not  derives, 
Nor  stands  on  tip-toes  in  .-age r I at ives, 
Although  the  envious  English  do  devise 
A  thousand  jests  of  our  hyperbolies. 

Drayton.  Owen  Tudor  to  Queen  Catharine. 
How  in  my  thoughts  shall  I  contrive  ' 
The  image  I  am  framing, 
"Which  is  so  far  superlative. 
As  'tis  beyond  all  naming  ? 

Id.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  3. 
For  in  this  smoothing  a-e  v. ho  durst  indite 
Hath  made  his  pen  an  lured  parasite, 
To  claw  the  back  of  him  that  beastly  lives, 
And  pranck  base  men  in  proud  superlatives. 

Bp.  Hall.  Satires,  Prol. 

"Wherein  you  see,  that  crying  in   these   eagerly  fought 

fowles  (vultures]  (which  is  like  teares  in  angry  men)  is  so 

farre  from  softnesse,  that  to  the  superlative  of  hardinesse 

and  courage,  it  expresseth  both. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
"  What  is  she  married?  then  doe  yee 

Sup>-rlatiuely  sinne: 
Or  ruayde  ?  1  like  not  maidens  that 
So  forwardly  begin ne. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  sii.  c.  76. 
In  boundless  verse  the  fancy  soars  too  high 
For  any  object,  but  the  Deity. 
What  mortal  can  with  Heaven  pretend  to  share 
In  the  superlatives  of  wise  and  fair  ! 

Waller.  On  Divine  Poesy,  c.  I. 
You  may  consider  him  as  judge,  your  particular  judge, 
and  so  present  him  with  judicial  worship  :  but  if  you  con- 
sider him  farther  as  judge  of  all  men,  nay,  and  as  judge  of 
angels,  or  of  t lie  whole  system  of  creatures,  the  worship 
will  be  then  most  highly  and  superlatic  hi  judicial. 

Waterland.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  318. 
"We  [says  Cicero]  despise  human  things,  and  fixing  our 
thoughts  on   tilings  above,    look  down  with  contempt  on 


-■■'.■"■■"' 


1     Knox.   On  Liberal  Educatio 

!™™AR-  }      See  S^iU. 
Being  above  the  moon,  or  lunar  world. 


■  §36. 


[Jupitcri  lit. fore  a  frequ 


convocation  of  the  superlunary 
lauted,  disclaimed,  and  utterly 
s    extravagancies    and   riotous 

Carew.   Caelum  Britannicuni. 
The  mind  i 
May  wande 
Th"  head  that  turns  at  superlunar  things, 
Pois'd  with  a  tail  may  steer  on  Wilkin's  wings. 

Pope.   The  Dunciad,  b.  iv. 
But  those  chimeras  touch  not  thee,  Lorenzo  I 
The  glories  of  Hie  world  thy  sevenfold  shield. 
Other  ambition  than  of  crowns  in  air, 
And  superlunary  felicities, 
Thy  bosom  warm.  Young.  Complaint,  Night  G. 

SUPER-MU'NDANE.  )        See     Mundane. 
Supermu'ndial.  /  Lat.   of  the   Lower 

Ages,  SupermundiaUs. 
Above  this  world  ;  above  this  worldly  system. 
The  Pythagoreans  and  the  Platonists,  had  several  distinc- 

supermundane   and    the    mundane   gods;    the    eternal    and 
generated  gods.  —  Cudu-  >rth.   luiellee/iuit  System,  p.  54G. 

Plato  conceiveth,  that  there  are  certain  substances,  invi- 
sible, incorporeal,  suucrmu  aha!,  divine  and  eternal. 

Id.  lb.  p.  563. 

SUPE'RN,  adj.  )      Fr.  Supernal-    It.    Super- 

Supe'rnal.  ynale;     Sp.    Supernal;     Lat. 

Supemus,  (from  super,  above) :    rising  or  raised 

above. 

Being  over  or  above;  higher,  loftier;  on  an 
eminence  or  elevation  ;  heavenly. 

For  they  that  sometyme  were  able  topcrfourmc  the  thynge 
iudede,  he  now  taken  awaye  (as  we  sayd)  to  the  heauenly 
Jherusalem  bycause  they  were  soo  pleasaunte  in  the  syghte 
of  thy  fiungelles.  Also  they  semed  and  were  very  apte  in 
dede  vnto  the  suprme  and  eelrvtval  Jherusalem. 

Fisher.  Petutatliu!  Psalms,   Ps.  143.  pt.  ii. 


So  doth  he  vs 
i<IrlinK  tlu-iev.i 

reliefe.— Sir  T 

e  both  the 
Mare.  W 

seruice  of  the  bodely  senses  and 
tnward   the   scraicr  of  the   faith, 

it  is  a  thin-  tanc  al.oue  ye  nature 
m  in  itninl    ayde    \-  hcl|ie  of  hys 

vs  with  occasions  and  mocions  of 

To  shew  thee  -what  shall  come  in  future  dayes 
To  thee  and  to  thy  orTsprinn ;  good  with  bad 
I'-'--!'  '■■!  lo  hear,  miwi  hi!  [trace  contending 
With  sinfulness  of  men.— iliUm.  Paradise  Los/, 

b.xi. 

According  to 

which   m 

st  cnniprehcnsive  sense 

suitinR 

the  naiiirc  of  tin.-  tiling,  1  tin  uke  the  word,  supposing  that 

St.  Paul  doth  enjoin    us  to  employ  all  our  mental    faculties 

In  study,  Choice,  passion,  endeavour  upon  supernal  things. 

Barrow.  Defence  of  the  Trinity. 


SUP 

From  you,  blest  pair  !  religion  deigns  to  claim 
Her  sacred  honours  ;  at  her  awful  name 
High  o'er  the  stars  \ou  take  your  soaring  flight, 
And  rove  the  regions  of  supernal  light. 

Mason.  Dufremoy.  Art  of  Painting. 

SUPER-NA'TANT.  \      Fr. Supcr-natcr;  Lat. 
Supervata'tion.  )  Super-natare,   to  swim 

VBV  or  above,  (super,  and  nature. ) 
Swimming  over  or  above  ;  floating  upon. 

After  the  urinous  spirit  had  precipitated  the  gold  into  a 

necalx.  the  sit jn  mu.'aut  liquor  was  highly  tinged  with  blue, 

lat  If.  .-trajt.  d  the  alloy  of  copper,  that  did  not  before  appear. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  -Il'l. 


They  [bodies]  i 


differenced  by  sxp,:r  natation  or  floating 
stal  will  sink,  in  water,  as  carrying  in  its 
ponderosity,  then  the  space  in  any  water 


t  doth  occupy 

SUPER-NA'TURAL.  }    Fr. Supernaturel;  It 
fSopi 


rally.  S  Soprannaturale ;    Sp. 

turale ;    from   Lat.  Supernaturam,    above 

Being  above  nature,  or  the  powers  of  nature ; 
more  than,  above  what — is  natural. 

All  these  gyftes  God  gaue  hym  aboue  hys  naturales,  and 
not  for  himself  enely,  but  for  him  and  a!  his  posteritve. 
But  all  these  supernaturatl  giftes  he  gaue  him  with  the 
knot  of  thys  condicion,  that  is  to  wylte,  that  yf  bee  brake 
hys  commaundement,  then  shuld  he  lese  them  ah 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,-p,\2$G. 
■ For  the  seas  retaine 

Not  onely  their  outragious  nature  there; 

But  fierce  assistenls,  of  particular  feare, 

And  supernatural!  mischiele,  tiic-y  expire; 

And  those  are  whivlewinds  of  deuoring  fire 

Whisking  about  still.—  Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.xii. 


spirit. 


mt  as  a  familiar,  separated  from  his  body,  so  I 
bring  him  where  he  spends  time  in  immortal  cc 
3n  ;  whilst  supernatural!  ■■.  he  doth  often  advance  1 
the  quality  of  gods,  and  "depose  his  gods  to  the  c( 
ndibert,  Pref. 


-Davenant 
by 


medicines,   arc  natural  operation; 
:s  wrought  by  Christ  and  his  apostle 
were  supernatural. — Boyle.    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  167. 

For  when  he  rewards  men  snpcrnalurally,  it  is  for  thos 

actions  that  carry  a  natural  reward  with  them  ;  and  whe 
he  punishes  them  supa  naturally,  it  is  for  such  actions  « 
do  carry  a  natural  punishment  with  them:  so  that  hi 
supernatural  rewards  and  punishments  do  speak  the  sam 
sense  and  language  ^  iih  his  natural,  only  they  speak  plaint 
and  louder,  to  rouze  and  awake  Those  stupid  souls,  that  ar 
deaf  to,  and  regardless  of  the  soft  and  still  voice  of  nature 
rewards  and  punishments.—  Scott.  Chiistum  In  ,  pt.  ii.  e. 


i  these  naturall  powers,  v 
wed,  were  enc/raOed  the 
■  Ghost.— Gilpin, 


Ser.i 


Sp.  Supcrnumerario  ;   Lat. 
bove    the    number    (supcr- 


Eut  God  is  ready  to  give  us  more  strength,  if  we  will  ask 
it:  and  he  may  undnubl  e<ily  subject  u>  it.  any  difiicuitv  that 
he  pleases,  provided  he  bestows  on  us,  whether  natural!,/  or 
supernaturally,  the  power  of  going  through  them  in  the 
manner  that  he  expects  from  us  :  which  he  certainly  doth 
bestow  on  all  men,—  Seeker,  vol.  vi.  Lect.  15. 

SUPER-NU'MERARY.^  Fv.  Supernumerairc ; 
It.  Soprannu 
Supernumera 

Above  the  number  (sc.)  fixed  or  required  ; 
above  the  regular  number;  redundant,  overplus. 

And  understood  not  all  was  but  a  show 

Rather  then  solid  vertu,  all  but  a  rib 
('rooked  hy  nature,  bent,  as  now  appears, 
More  to  the  part  sinister  from  me  drawn, 

To  my  just  number  found.— Milton.' Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

This  is  not  drunkenness,  but  free  mirth,  and  fair  society ; 
ainment  of  some  supernumerary 
ng  away  my  time  or  neglecting 


it  is  refreshment, 

Besides  those  s 
receive  from  God, 

have  finally  refused  1 

their  own  apostacy, 

doubtless   gall   and    torment   them  a  thousand 

than  all  the  other  stings  of  their  conscience  together. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 
The  supernumerary  hours  have  indeed  a  great  variety 
both  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.— Idler,  No.  SO. 

SU'PER-PLANT.    A  plant  growing  upon  (sc.) 
another  plant,  as  mistletoe. 

We  find  no  super-plant,  that  is  a  formed  plant,  but  miscl- 
toe.— Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  556. 
1861 


If  you  will  devise  to  make  any  super-plants,  you  mutt 
ever  give  the  sap  plentifull  rising,  and  hard  issue. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historie,  §  G35. 

And  they  surely  speak  probably  who  make  it  (the  misel- 
toej  an  arboreous  excrescence  or  rather  super-plant,  bred  of 
a  viscous  anil  superfluous  sap  which  the  tree  it  self  cannot 
assimilate.— Brown,   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  G. 

SU'PER-PLUSAGE.     i.  e.  Surplusage,  (qv.) 
to  be  always  ready  for 


made   tin-    }.,,.;  i.-i.-o    On     ,:.:   ,,i    ;itl      ,.     ..,-,,.■         n,      ...         ,i,,, 

child  and  parent.      And  after  this  there  yet   remain'd  a  *«- 
pe/plusagc  lor  the  assistance  of  the  neighbour  parishes. 

Fell.  Life  of  Hammond,  p.  3. 


SU'PER-PRAISE,  v.      To   praise 
above — praise  due  or  deserved. 

If  you  are  men  as  nun  you  are  in  show, 


Shakespeare.   Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  Act  iii.  SC.  2 

SUPER- PURGA'TION.      Purgation    above 


(sc.)  the  common  degree. 


SUPER-  RE  FLE'CTION.  Reflection  over  or 
upon  a  reflection.    See  the  quotation. 

There  be  three  kindes  of  reflexions  of  sounds;  a  reflexion 
concurrent;  a  reflexion  iterant,  which  we  call  eecho  ;  and  a 
sunci-r.  it. ■■.'.ion,  or  an  eeeiio  of  an  eccho. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historie,  §241. 

The  voice  in  that  chappell,  createth  speciem  sprriei  and 
maketh  succeeding  su/„  r-i efieeti.ms ;  for  it  melteth  by  de- 
grees, and  every  reflexion  is  weaker  than  the  former. 

Id.  lb.  §249. 

SUPER-RE'GAL.     See  the  quotation. 
For  the  purpose  ;  you  may  consider  him  as  king,  and  so 
you  may  present   him  with  regal  worship ;  or  as  king  of 
kings,  and  then  it  will  be  super-regal. 

Watcrtand.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.848. 

SUPER-SA'LIENCY.  Lat.  Super,  and  sa- 
liens,  leaping  upon. 


SU'PER-SCRIBE,u.  \      See  Subscribe.   Fr. 
Si_'PEnscrn'pTio\.  )  Superscription ;  It.  So- 

trascrivere;  Sp. Sobrescfiver]  Lat.  Supersedere. 
To  write  over,  or  above  or  upon. 

Some  saith  he  mai 


;  of  marble  gray, 


In  golden  1 
In  the  Hip 


And  theytoke  him  a  peny.  And  he  sayde  vnto  the 
whose  is  this  image  and  snperscripcion? they  saidvntoh 
Cesars.— Bible,  1551.  Mathew,  c.  22. 

And  if  this  treason  go 
To  an  overt  act,  and  that  thou  write  again 

In  superscribing,  my  name  flow 
Into  thy  fancy  from  the  pen, 

"  i  forgetting  thou  lemembrest  right, 


And  i 


:  tot 


Donne.  A  Valediction  of  my  Name,  %c. 

That  which  was  meant  for  the  queen  was  suprrscrib'd, 
"  To  his  dear  wife;"  and  that  for  his  wife,  "  To  her  most 
excellent  majesty."— lionet!,  b.  iv.  Let.  2. 


taken.— Id.  lb. 


"■ 


evise  there  was  beside 
,  clasping  a  dragon  wit 
1   by  the   superscriptio 

-Holland.  Plinie,  b. : 


Fabrelti  and  others  are  apt  to  believe,  that 
fortunes  were  only  meant  in  genera!  the  goddes 
prosperity,  and  the  who  sent  a  mictions  to  man 
produce  in  their  behalf  an  ancient  mnnuim-nt  foi 
very  place  [Anthltn]  and  snperscrib'd  Fortutur  f- 

SUPER-SE'CULAR.     See  Seculai 


feast,  not  in  a  panegyrical 
i  worldly  but  tupersecuktr,  manner. 

Bp.  Hall.  lUma'tnes,  p.  302. 


SUPER-SEDE,  v.  >      Fr. Supersider 's  It.So- 
SuPEnsK'oEAS.  f  prasscdere  ;   Lat.  Superse- 

dere, to  sit  upon ;    quasi   aliqua   re  cunctari,  et 
sedendo  nihil  agere ;  to  delay,  to  desist,  to  cease. 

To  stay,  or  stop ;  to  desist,  to  forbear ;  to  stay, 
to  set  at  rest,  to  annul  or  avoid. 

lishop  of  Paris  to  certify 

o.,/e  from  executing  his 
judges  sent,  who  might 


13  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1528. 


-II,i 


■  the 


! (over 


this  Pharisaical  opinion 

intermit  ourwatch,  to  slacken  our  uuigence,  togiv 

sedeas  to  induBtry.— Id.  III.  p.  480. 

It  seems  neither  decorous  in  respect  of  God, 
gruous   to   reason,  that  he   should   do  all  thing 
immediately  :iin!  miraculously,  nature  heing  quite  super- 
seded and  made  to  signifie  nothing. 

Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  17S. 

The  gospel  doth  not  supersede  any  reasonable  duties  of 

the  performance  of  then.—  Stlltni.jjlccl.  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 

SUPER-SE'RVICEABLE.     Serviceable,   or 
giving    or   offering 
fluousfy. 

Grlasse-gaziu 


jr..-  'if 


above    need,   super- 


indignation 
t  scorn  anil 


stilious  belief,  of  gin 

several  names,  and 
ought  to  be  rather  to 


Uously  adheres  to  Plato  s  text 

For  when  fools  fly  from  superstition. Urn-  run  into  atheism, 
the  other  extreme,  skipping  over  right  v. -1 1 •  ■  ion  that  lies  in 
the  middle.— Benttey.  Of  Free-Thinking,  §50. 

They  adhered,  I  sav  strictly,  and  even  superstiliouslti  to 
the  letter  of  that  law,  which  allowed  of  no  other  gods  besides 
the  God  of  Israel.  —  Wnruurton.  Dieine  Legation,  b.  v.  s.  2. 


SUPER STI'TION.^       Ft.  Superstition  :    It. 

Superstitious.  I   Superstizidne :   Sp.  Su- 

Supersti'tiously.        >  pcrstlllon  ;    Lat.  Super- 

Supersti'tiousness.       stilio,— quando  in  cultu 

Supersti'tionist.        )  ultra   modum  legitimum 

aliquid  snperest,  sive  quando  ctiltus  modum  rectum 

supcrstat,  atque  excedit,  ( Vossius. )     When  there 

is    excess,    superfluity,    or     superabundance    in 

worship.     Cotgrave  strongly  expresses  it, — 

Excess  of  scruple  or  ceremony  in  matters  of 
religion  ;  idle  worship,  vain  reverence  ;  a  super- 
fluous, needless,  or  ill-governed  devotion. 


and  Mw'haeee, 


Of  hem  tha 


They  broughte  non 
supposed  ;  but  had  cc 
owne  superstirio,  [va 
Jesus  whiche  was  deat 

Bible, 

Paule  stode  in  the  myddes  of  Marce  [M 
ye  me  of  Athes  I  perceaue  that  in  all  thync 


Lidgale.  Story  of  Thebes,  b. 
lsacion  of  suche  thinges  a 
rshipii.g.    WMif.J   and   of 


.hiper.s.   U 
vrytten;  v 

He  would  obey  tire  comafid 
uperslicionsli  hut  ytin  time 
tine  to  recouer  his  helth.— 5, 

Remembringe  also  hys  p 
rylled  all  superstycuousnes-., 
cremonyes.—  Bale.   Yet  a  Co 


Id.  lb.  c.  17. 
mien re  gladly,  but  yet  not  so 
f  his  disease  he  would  drynke 
r  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  367. 

ynce's  pleasure,  which  hatlt 
to  be  taken  away  from  the 
use,  S,-c.  (1513)  fol.  22. 

inion  of  God  at  all,  than  such 


Superstate,!  of  aii  undue  object,  is  that  which  the  etymo 
logist  calls  Twt  etowAwv  ae/lacrpa,  the    .'.ou'shippinp  of  idols 

Bp:  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  £ 


SUPER-STRAIN,! 
above ;  to  overstrain. 

In  the  straining  of  a  strinj 

less  superstraining  eoeih  to 

B 

SUPER-STRUCT, 

Su'PEESTP.UCTING,  71. 
SbPERSTRU'cTION. 
SUPERSTRU'CTIVE. 
Su'pERSTRUC 


To   strain    over   and 

ie  further  it  is  strained,  the 

l,  Xaturall  Historic,  §  182. 

See  Substruction. 

Lat.    Superstruclntu, 

past  part,  of  super- 

strttcrr,  to  build  upon. 

To  build,  or  rai.H\ 


or  erect,  a  building  or  edifice  upon. 


And  above  all  things,  that  a  most  holy  life  be  super- 
structed  upon  a  holy  and  unreprovable  faith. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 

The  vitious  christian,  if  he  have  advanced  no  farther  than 
so,  and  if  his  habit  of  sin  have  not  corrupted  his  principles, 
may  think  it  reasonable  to  reform  and  amend  upon  such 
terms  as  these,  the  preacher  may  hi 


tfour.datii 


-Ha 


And  supposing  farther  liiai  the  se 
branches  of  the  sn/a  ,  It  net  ore  be  so 
also,  as  that  they  are  nol  doubted 
scribed,  and  preached  to  men  by  Chi 


Works, 

d  befon 

taught  : 


it  is  yet  pos 
doctrines  may  inconveniently 
interpose,  and  intercept  the  uses  and  aims,  to  which  God 
hath  designed  the  faith,  and  at  once  obstruct  the  super- 
strue/ing  of  all  christian  life  upon  it.—  Id.  lb.  p.  479, 

Trees  sprout  not  cross  like  dry  and  sapless  beams,  nor  do 

spars  and  tiles  spring  with  a  natural  uniformity  into  a  roof, 
and  that  out  of  stone  and  mortar  :  these  are  not  the  works 
of  nature,  but  saioors/rwetooM'  and  additions  to  her,  as  the 
supplies  of  art.— Pearson.  On  lie  Creed,  Art.  1. 

He  that  is  so  sure  of  his  particular  election,  as  to  resolve 


SUP 
SUPER  -  SU'BTLE.     See    Subtle.     Battle 
out?r  and  above  (measure). 

ir  sanctimonie,  and  afraile  vow,  betwixt  an  erring  bar- 
barian, and  a  super. i.utitle  Venetian  be  not  too  hard  for  my 
wit,,  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell,  thou  shalt  euioy  her. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  8. 

_  SUPER  -  TE'MPORAL.  Above  or  beyond 
time,  and,  consequentially,  eternal. 

Plotinus  and  Numeuiiis  explaining  Plato's  sencc,  declare 
him  to  have  asserted,  three  :;uprr  Ire/Corals  or  eternals, 
good,  mind  or  iiiielbn.  and  the  s.ui]  of  the  universe. 

Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  025. 

SUPER- VAC A'NEOUS.       Lat.   Superva- 

Idle  above  what  is  usual  or  ordinary ;  need- 
lessly idle. 

Being  now  wind  bound  for  Africk,  I  held  it  not  alto- 
gether supn  r,:e,;,,..,,>>  to  take  a  review  of  them,  and  inform 


.  l'loin  ilea 


mother -tongues  of  Chris 
derivations,  or  degeneratic 

For  if  immortality  had  beei 
law  implanted  in  man  from  1 
legislation  superadded,  when 

the  positive  precept,  would  h 

SUPERVE'NE.t;. 

Superve'nient. 
Superve'nino,  n. 
Su'pekve'ntion.        J       To    come    over    and 
above ;  to  come  upon  or  in  addition. 

[Between]  the  imperfection  of  nature  where  we  stand  by 
our  creation,  ami  snperrening  follies,  and  that  state  of  feli- 
cities, whither  ye  ale  design,  d  I','  llie  mercies  of  God,  there 
is  a  middle  state.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

His  -tod  v  ill  when  plne'd  on  am  was  so  ,'ix'd  and  rooted, 


See  Subvene.    It.  So- 
pravvenire  ,■    Lat.  Sttper- 


in< 


-Fell.  Life  of  Dr.  Hammond. 
rful  which  was  illegal  before  : 


he  can  n 

drunken 


'  tall. 


n,  and  nothii 

-.'/»i»i,r.i.'!,/. 


Aiostcrda- 
tmr,  fortle 

mi  putrefai 


and  if  it  were  unjust  to  murther  Job 

did  not  extenuate  ihe  fact,  or  oblige  the  juror  unto  it. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  14. 
An  espousal-contract  therefore  may  (according  to  their 
judgement)  be  broken  off  by  susception  of  orders  after  con- 
tract:  by  the  rupervrnlion  of  a  legal  kindred  inexpected. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  4.  Case  C. 

It  is  not  the  water  that  confers  this  benefit,  (for  then 


II  o 


1  of  (tod.  and  tile  ,::prrrr,n)',:,oii\,e 
ncing  to  our  rescue  :  however,  Ihe  ' 
ie  cleansing.—  Water/and.  Works,  vo 

ems  to  argue,  that  this  compact  an, 

ade  of  a  stony  nature  by  the  supcrc 
ireseent    liquor  or  spirit  upon  poro 

Boyle.   Works,  vo 


i  unto  all.- 


vol. 


Ser.  13. 


.vhen  you  h 

mi ath  you 


i  boaily  ■ 


hopes  of  happin 


any 


M.  Christian  Life,  pt.ii.  c.  2. 
be  not  laid  deep  at  an  early 
Liberal  Education. 

SUPER- SUBSTANTIAL.      See  Substan- 
il,  and  the  quotation  from  Knox. 


If  a  grammatical  fou 
ago,  it  will  not  often  bi 
large  superstructure— 


I'.ngly  he    woorilc    Goddc, 
slaunciull  substance,  but 


iily.-t  ii 


ely  the. 


Sir  T.  Mo: 
Lorde  sayde  :  dooc  thys 


all  other 

hin 

lie  nine], 

o  th 

for 

,1    so   sti; 

nge 

that  it  v.n 

all.-// 

Hand.  PI 

This 

s  the  tru 

pu 

of  As 


liailo 


enlie 


(with  thysfayt'h, 
adde  and  cuppe, 
ictio,  is  profitable 
in.  beyng  bothe  a 


they  go  to  prayers,  bill  i  loa'isiirg 
and    leiving  eeerv  adeetion  to  si, 
God.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol,  i.  Syr.  !. 
VOL,  II. 


1:1 orations   to   some      ,„,,„.  ],,,„,„:  s  ilnaeyon  of  the  w 

redit  the  vertues  of  them      mcdie;.,e  to  h.-a'e  infvrni.ties,  and  a  saennce  to  purge  i 

|  quities  —  Id.  lb.  p.  1312. 
,t  that  which  most  men  I  Some  of  the  ancients,  and  particularly  Jerom,  translal 
lands  and  washing  ivben  '  the  epithet  F.niousi  .s  ■■  rup.roit  .leu, !.'■!.  and  superessi 
ie  soul  from  all  impiety,  |  tial,  '  instead  of  "  daily. '  and  at  this  hour  it  stands 
then  they  come  pure  to  translated  in  the  Vulgate  bible,  for  ages  the  only  bible 
I  the  people. — Knox,  Considerations  on  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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SUPER- VISE,  v.  ~\  Lat.  Super,  and  visus, 
Supervising,  n.  \  past  part,  of  videre,  to 
Supehvi'sion.  |  see. 

Supervi'sor.  J       To  see  or  look  over; 

)  overlook,  oversee;  to  superintend;  to  survey. 
The  folio  Shakespeare  reads  Supervision. 

I  superci-.'d  ihe  glasshouse,  I  got  among 


those  Venetians  s 


fthe 


Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  V.  sc.  2. 

Oth.  Would 

Iago.  And  n 

Would  you,  th 

s 

id  I  will, 
how?  how  satisfied,  my  lord? 
MOT,  grossly  gape  on 

Id.  Othello,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Who,  having 
Asian  church,  w 

^d  ,'j.le 

he   spirit'  of  (.oil.   commanded'  to 

direct  his  vii  epi 
churches,  by  the 

name  of  so  many  angels. 

Bp.Hall.  Episcopacy  by  Dhine  Eight. 

[They]  are  deputed  to  write  a  discourse  to  that  purpose, 

with  the  inspection  ami  supernsiun  < y  lord  bishop. 

Hales,  Remaincs.  Letter  from  lite  Synod  of  Dori, 

SUP 

i  were  there  appointed  Altingius  Steinlus,  the 
and  scribes ;  and  for  supervisors  were  named  D. 
,  Prases.  This  is  the  summe  of  that  session. 
Hales.  Remaines.  Letter  from  the  Synod  of  Dort. 
M.  Bayle  speaks  of  the  vexation  of  the  supervising  of  the 
press,  in  terms  so  feeling  that  they  move  compassion. 

In  a  word  he  is  set  forth,  as  operator  and  manager, 
director  and  supervisor  over  all  the  works  of  God,  shedding 
his  rich  blessings  and  distributing  his  bounties  through  the 
Whole  creation.  —  Watcrland.    U'uihs,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

SUPERVI'VE,  v.  i.  e.  Survive,  (qv.) 

I  beseech  you,  if  the  soul  be  such  a  substance  as  is  inca- 
pable of  being  hurt  by  so  great  a  change  and  dissolution  as  is 
caused  in  us  by  a  violent  death,  suppose  by  fire,  upon  what 
principle  can  it  be  imagined  to  be  naturally  mortal;  or  what 
revolutions  in  nature  will  it  not  be  able  to  resist  and  super- 
Vive.— Clarke.  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell. 

The  sick  man  feels  him  in  the  refreshment,  which  he  yet 
enioys  bv  Ms  provision  ;  he  super  vivrs  in  the  heart  of  the 
afflicted,"  which  still  resents  the  comfort,  and  rejoices 
ease  which  he  procured 

SUPI'NE. 


-Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  31. 


UPI'NE.  ^  It.  Saphoi  I 
upi'nely.  !  Gr.  Timor,  or  the 
upi'neness.  [or  sipare,  to  lie. 
[•pi'mtv.      J  pate.)     Opposed 


Lat.  Supinus ; 

the  Lat.  Supare, 

(See  Dissi- 

Opposed  to  the  Lat. 

Promts. 

Lying  (with  the  face  upwards);  lying  recum- 
bent— reposing  ;  lazy,  indolent,  inactive,  inert, 
inanimate. 

God  by  a  special!  dispcnsacion  brake  of  the  course  of  his 


cause  he  would  declare  hymself  to  haue  appoynted  your 
Maiestie,  not  to  lyue  altogether  in  a  carelesse  supinitie,  but 
in  aperpetuall  exercise  of  all  princely  vertues. 

Udal.  Erasmus,  vol.  i.  Pref. 


upon  Mr.  F. 

The  fourth  [cause  of  error]  is  a  supinity  or  neglect  of 
enquiry,  even  of  matters  whereof  we  doubt;  rather  believ- 
ing, then  going  to  see.  or  doubting  with  ease  and  gratis, 
then  believing  with,  difficulty  or  purchase. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
Some  lazy  ages,  lost  in  sleep  and  ease, 

In  story  chasms,  in  epocha  mistakes. 

Dryden.  Astraa  Redux. 
Black  was  the  covering  too,  where  lay  the  god 
Aud  slept  supine,  his  limbs  display'd  abroad. 

Id.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  x. 

Wilt  thou  then  repine 

To  labour  for  thyself;  and  rather  choose 
^To  lie  supinely,  hoping  heaven  will  bless 
Tiiv  siighied  fruits,  aud  give  thee  bread  unearn'd? 

Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

But  who  shall  assure  us  who  shall  do  it.  if  we  suffer  our- 
selves to  fall  into  such  circumstances  by  our  own  supineness, 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  403. 

Thus  religion,  when  planted  in  a  country,  is  left  to  the 
natural  course  of  things  ;  and  if  that  country  grow  supine, 
and  does  not  cherish  the  blessing,  it  must  take  on  itself  the 
consequence.— Gilpin,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  45. 

And  perils  gain'd  a  competence  in  spoils, 
At  ni^ht  fitig'i'd  while  he  supinely  snot  d, 
Lost  to  a  farthing  his  collected  hoard. 

Francis.  Horace,  h.  ii.  Ep.  2. 

If.  indeed,  the  little  improvement  they  apparently  derive 
from  such  perfunctory  lecture*  arises  hv.tn  [heir  own  supine- 
tt>:sv.   themselves  only  are  justly  culpable;    but  I  suspect 

and  dullness  of  the  tutors  manner. 

Knox.  Liberal  Education,  §43. 

SU'PPAGE.      See  Sup. 

SUPPALPA'TION.  Lat.  Sup-palpari,  to 
touch  gently  under  {sub,  and  palpari.  See  Pal- 
tari.e)  ;  to  caress. 

Caress,  persuasion,  enticement. 

Let  neither  buggs  of  feare,  nor  suppalpations  of  favour 

weaken  your  hands  from  laying  load  upon  the  beast  of  error. 

Bp.  Hall.  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

Thou  art  a  courtier,  and  hast  laid  a  plot  to  rise  :  if  obse- 

/ility  to  the  great,   if  those  gifts  in   the  bosom 

which  our  blunt  anee:,t'>rs  would  have  termed  bribes,  if  plau- 

..■  •:mvst  if  restless  importunities  will  lioise  thee, 

thou  wilt  mount.— Id,  Ser.  Ps.  cvii.  34. 


SUP 

SUPPARASITA'TION.  Lat.  Supparasttari, 
to  play  the  parasite  (sub-parasites,  Gr.  Tlapa,  and 
0-itos,  food,)  one  who  flatters  for  the  sake  of  food. 

Flattery,  servile  assent,  or  approbation. 


When  a  man  basely  subjects  himselfe  to  serve  thehumors 
of  the  great,  by  gro^e  supparasitatinn,  by  either  unjust  or 
unfit  actions  and  offices;  yielding  himselfe  a  slave  to  the 
times,  a  pander  to  vice.    This  is  a  servile  humilitv. 

Id.  The  Fall  of  Pride. 

SUPPEDA'NEOUS.      Lat.  Suppe.dan.eum,  a 

footstool. 

Being  under  the  foot,  (sub-pedem.) 

Suetonius  delivereth  of  Germanicns,  that  he  had  slender 
legs,  but  encreased  them  by  riding  after  meals  ;  that  is,  the 
humours  descending  upon  their  pendulosity,  they  having  no 
support  or  suppedaneous  stability. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  13. 

SUPPE'DITATE,  v.  >      Fr.  Suppediter ;    It. 

Suppedita'tion.  $  Suppeditare  ;    Sp.  Su- 

peditar ;  Lat.  Suppeditare,  to  supply,  sup-petere, 
or  sub  pedes,  to  put  under  foot ;  and,  perhaps,  to 
lay  at  the  feet ;  and,  thus,  to  lay  before,  to  present. 

To  furnish,  to  afford ;  in  Hall — to  put  under 
foot,  to  put  down,  to  suppress,  to  subdue. 

But  also  [Hen.  VII.]  repressed  and  suppedilate  the  cyuile 
dissencion  and  interior  strvfe  in  raaner  as  he  woulde  haue 
wyshed  it—  Hall.  Hen.  n'j.  an.  2. 

Because  those  things  which  there  is  a  logical  possibility 

for  us  to  do.  and  strength  sufficient  suppeditated,  is  not  yet 

morally  possible  to  do  all  our  lives  long,  without  any  default. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  572. 

"Which  answer,  as  also  the  former,  is  applicable  to  apo- 
plexies, catalepsies,  and  whatever  other  diseases  partake  of 
their  nature,  and  witness  how  nimble  the  soul  is  to  act  upon 
the  suppedilation  of  due  matter. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.  14. 

SUPPLA'NT, 

Si 

S 


UPPL A'NT,  o.  ^      Fr.  Supplanter  t 
i  ppla'nt,  n.  I  plantare,   everter 

ippla'ntary.        > subtus  emota,  in 
uppla'nteh.  J  titur  ; — 

oppla'ntino,  n.  J       To  remove  th 


,-  Lat.  Sup- 
eriors,   planta 
qua  insis- 


the  prop  or 
support  from  under";  to  cause  to  fall ;  to  over- 
throw, to  overturn ;  to  bring  to  the  ground ;  to 
turn  out,  to  displace ;  and,  consequentially,  to 
take  the  place  of. 

For  supplant  with  his  slye  cast 

Full  ofte  hapneth  for  to  mowe 

Tliynir.  whiche  another  man  hath  sowe. 

And  makelh  common  of  propretee 

Witt  sleight,  and  with  subtiltee.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

But  thei  that  worchen  by  supplant 

Yet  wolden  suche  a  man  supplant, 

And  take  a  part  of  thilke  plant, 

"Whiche  he  hath  for  him  selfe  set. — Id.  lb. 

My  sonne  yet  there  is  the  fifte, 

iVhicne  is  conceiued  of  enuie, 

And  clepert  is  supplantarie : 

Through  whose  compassement  and  gile 


i  supplant  his 

For  he  is  practized  well  in  policie, 

And  thereto  doth  his  courting  most  applie  : 

To  leame  the  enterdeale  of  princes  strange. 

To  marke  th'  intent  . ■iv.m,,,, _jk,  nmi  ,„e  change 

Of  slates,  and  eke  of  private  nun  snmewhile 

Supplanted  by  tine  falshood  and  faire  guile. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
I  that  have  stood  your  flatteries,  your  threats, 
rSnrne  un  against  your  iieiee  temptations  ;  scorn'd 
The  cruel  means  \  on  practised  to  supplant  me, 
help  me  to  hold  out 

ngcr.   The  Renraado,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
Sir  Gregories  comrade  and 


"piely.  and  l 


Cunningham,  a  tils 
supplanter. 

Beuum.  ft  Flelch.   Wit  at  several  Weapons,  Dram.  Pers. 
Doth  it  not  supplant  his  own  designs,  and  unravel  all  that 
he  lor  so  many  ages  hath  been  doing! 

Barrou,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  23. 
1SC6 


SUP 

And  this,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  is  to  he  a  man  ^f 
business  ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  to  be  a  plague  and  a  spy, 
a  treacherous  supplanter  and  underniiner  of  the  peace  of  all 
families  and  societies. — South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  3. 

That  sad  disunion  and  jealousy,  those  divisions  and  sup- 
plantings  that  were  among  the  king's  own  friends: 

Houdlu.  Ser.  30  Jan.  1717-18. 

Mansions  once 

Knew  their  own  masters  :  and  laborious  hinds, 

Who  had  surviv'd  the  father,  serv'd  the  son. 

Now  the  legitiraal    and     \  I  tful  lord 

Is  but  a  transient  guest,  newly  arriv'd. 

As  soon  to  be  supplanted. — Cotvper.  Taslt,  b.  iii. 

SU'PPLE,  n.  ~\  Fr.  Souple ;  manifestly  ("says 
Su'pple,  v.  >  Junius)  from  the  Vr.  Plier, 
Su'ppleness.    J  plicate.  See      Suppliant, 

Pliant,  Compliant. 
Bending  or  yielding  easily;  flexible,  buxom. 

And  thoru  haubert  and  yscoler,  that  nere  nothyng  souple. 

He  smot  of  ys  heued  as  lygtlyche  as  \t  were  a  lute  sloupie. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  223. 

"  Looke  fro  pride  thou  keepe  thee  wele, 

For  thou  maiest  both  perceiue  and  feele, 

That  pride  is  both  folly  and  sin 

And  that  pride  hath  him  w  ithin, 

"  i  may  his  hern 


Meken  ] 


eruicc."—  Chau 


nam.  o/  tin  n. 


Be  not  afraid,  ye  haue  salues  inoughe  to  souple  that  sore. 
Frytlt.    Ilotkes,  p.  79. 
Like  alabaster  fair  and  sleek, 
But  soft  and  supple  sattin-like. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 

For  he  that  shadows  heaven  with  clouds,  loves  both,  as  his 

delights: 
And  she  that  supples  earth  with  bloud.  can  not  forbearo 
your  sights. — C/tapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  at. 
Arm.  "Welcome  ;  thou  com'st  in  season,  reverend  man, 
To  pour  the  balsam  of  a  suppling  patience 
Into  the  festering  wound  of  ill-spent  fury. 

Ford.   The  Broken  Heart,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


That 


ne  the  plump  Venetian,  fat,  and  lusty, 
neets  me  soft  and  supple ;  smiles  upon  n 
i  cup  of  full  wine  leapt  to  kiss  me. 

Beaum.SrFletch.   Wild  Goose  Chaee,  . 


Pen.  Oh  the  most  pn 
When  such  dry'd  neats- 
"With  young  fat  supple  ' 


." 


,  BC.  2. 


The  continua'l  shade  increaseth  the  leaves,  and  abateth 
the  fruit;  which  nevertheless  is  of  a  pleasaunt  taste;  and 
that  (no  doubt)  is  caused  by  the  suppleness  and  gentleness 
of  the  juyce  of  that  plant. 'being  that  which  makelh  the 
boughs  also  so  flexible. — Bacon.  Naluralt  Historie,  §C10. 

These  taper  fingers  too,  and  even  joynts,  so  supple,  that 
methinks  I  mould  'em  as  they  pass  through  mine. 

Dryden.  The  Assignation,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
This  gives  the  mind  a  freedom,  and  the  exercising  the 
understanding  in  the  several  waysof  inquiry  and  reasoning, 
which  the  most  skilful  have  made  use  of,  teaches  the  mind 
sagacity  and  weariness,  and  a  suppleness  to  apply  itself 
more  closely  and  dexterously  to  the  bents  and  turns  of  the 
matter  in  ail  its  researches. 

Locke.  Conduct  of  the  XJndersl.  §  19. 
Nature  may  have  prepared  one  man  for  a  dancer  by  giving 
him  strength  and  suppleness  in  his  joints. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  ii.  c.  20. 
Be  smooth'd  his  voice  to  the  Bizantine  note, 
With  courtly  suppleness  unlurl'd  his  face. 

Harle.  Eulogitu. 

In  many  parts  the  woods  are  so  overrun  with  supple-jacks, 

that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  force  ones  way  amongst  tlicm. 

I  have  seen  several  which  were  lirt;  or  sixty  lathoms  long. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  5. 


Fr.  Supplier,  svp- 
pliant :  It.  Supplicare, 
supplicante  ;  Sp.  Su- 
plisar,  suplicante ;  Lat. 
Supplicare,  (manibus 
pedibusque  comp/icatis 
orare ; )  sub,  and  plicare ; 
Gr.  rUex-eir,  to  knit, 
to  intertwine,  to  unfold. 


SU'PPLIANT,  adj.  " 

SU'PPLIANT,  n. 

Su'ppliantly. 

SUPPLICANT,  afl 
Sll'PFLICANT,  n. 
St'pPLICATE,  V. 
StPPLICA'TION. 
Sl/PPLICATOB. 
Su'PPLlCATORY. 

To  supplicate  is — 

To  pray  or  beseech  with  clasped  hands — pro- 
strately,  submissively ;  to  pray,  beseech,  implore, 
intreat'  or  petition,  beg— humbly,  earnestly. 

And  if  thou  wolt  shinen  with  dignities,  thou  muste 
be.echen  and  supplien  [supplieubis]  hem,  that  yeueu  tho 
dignities.— Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 

Without  respite  she  will  auenged  be 

On  me  alas  as  1  haue  deserued, 

That  from  the  death  I  may  not  be  presented 

Kother  by  bill  nor  by  suppl.calinn. 

Id.  Xlie  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 


One  might  see  by  his  eye?  [humbly  lifted  up  to  the  window 
where  Philoclea  stooil'j  that  he  was  rather  suppliant  than 
victorious. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

She  saw  as  he  lifted  up  his  arms  with  a  suppliant's  grace, 
about  one  of  them,  unhappily  tied  a  garter  with  a  jewel. 

At  which,  the  move  wise  and  temperate  cardinals  were 
eo  astonished,  that  they  became  humble  suppliants  to  the 
pfpe,  that  he  woud  advise  how  all  things  might  be  repaired; 
whereupon  the  business  was  again  discussed. 
State  Trials.  19 //en.  VIII.  Dio.  of  Catharine  of  Arragon. 
You  did  desire   that  a  marriage  might  be  contracted 
between  you,  in  order  to  which  you  did  supplicate  that  we 
would  of  our  apostolical  grace  and  favour  grant  you  a  dis- 
pensation on  account  of  the  premises. — Id.  lb. 
That  goodness,  which  doth  not  forbeare  hys  Sonne 
Frjrn  death  for  me,  and  can  thereby  converte 
My  dt-ath  to  lyfe,  my  synne  to  salvation, 
Bothe  can  and  wyll  a  smaller  grace  departe 
To  hym,  that  sueth  by  humble  svppticotton, 

Wyat.  TheAuctor. 
"  Tayr  sir,"  said  then  the  palmer  supptianni, 
"  For  knighthoods  love  doe  not  so  fowle  a  deed, 
Ne  blame  your  lefuil  vaunt 

Of  vile  revenge."— Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 
"' O  my  liege  lord  !  the  god  of  my  life 
Pleaseth  you  ponder  your  snppliaunts  plaint 
Caused  of  wrong  and  cruell  constraint, 
Which  I  your  poore  vassall  daylie  endure." 

Id.  The  Shepheard's  Calender.  Februarx 


'eofLaurell. 

"  Vaine  glorious  elfe,"  saide  he,  '•  doest  not  thou  weet 
That  money  can  thy  wantes  at  will  supply  ? 
Shields,  steeds,  and  armes,  and  ail  tilings  for  thee  meet, 


Mean  while  thi 

Wide  hovering, 

From  under  heav'n  ;  the  hills 

Vapour,  and  exhalation  dusk 

Set  up  amain.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

And  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  sleep  or  wake,  we  may  do 
11  to  the  glory  of  God,  by  a  direct  intuition  or  by  a  reflex 
ct,  by  design  or  by  sup/> i '■:rn ..>,//,  bv  fore^U  or  by  an  after- 
lection.—  Bp.  Tayh 

" If  v 


ise,  and  with  black  wings 
i  together  drove 
r  supply 


.  Ser.  15. 


ully' 


i  the  knees  of 
j  theil  knees 
ay)  they  wor- 


Holland.  Plin, 
With  this  as  Dolon  rencht  his  hand  to  use  a  suppli'infs  part 
And  stroke  the  beard  of  Diomed;  he  strooke  his  necke 

With  his  forc't  sword.— Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  s. 

Well  fare  that  bold  supplicator  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  which 
moved,  that  four  and  twenty  doctors  of  divinity,  to  be  called 
by  such  names  a3  it  should  please  her  highness,  might  be 
admitted  into  the  parliament-house,  and  have  their  voices 
there,  instead  of  the  bishops  1 

Bp.  Hull.  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right. 

Whereas  they  consist  only  of  requests,  being  all  suppli- 
catory prayers,  you  should  do  well  to  intersperse  among 
them  some  eucharktic.il  ejaculations,  and  doxologies,  some 
oblations  of  thankfulness.— Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  67. 

Dam.  She,  suppliant-like,  e'r  long  thy  succour  shall  im- 
plore. Drydi'u.    Ty  ran  tuck  iuiv,  Act  iv.  so.  i. 

Can  the  man  whose  breast  glows  with  the  least  spark  of 
gratitude,  i.^i.^'  ..!:-•  j  in^Ut^iuns,  and  not  |,;o, Irate  liim- 
belf,  with  the  deepest  humiliation  of  soul,  before  the  throne 
of  grace,  and  suppliant 'I'/  implore  the  divine  mercy  for  his 
great  and  many  sins  f—  The  Student,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

This  year  was  a  supplicate  made  in  the  venerable  congre- 
gation of  regents  for  one  Tho.  Dalby  to  be  admitted  to  a 
degree  in  the  decrees  ;  but  whither  he  wa3  admitted  I  can- 
not yet  tell.— Wood.  Fasti  Oxon.  vol.  i. 

This  year  was  a  supplicate  made  for  George  Carew  (of 


Wherefore  we  conclude,  that  this  KyrieEleeson.or  domine 
miserere,  in  Arrianus,  was  a  pagan  litany  or  suj.,plica:i.i/i 
to  the  supreme  God.— Cudw oi  th.  Inii  tlectual  System,  p.  4:5. 

They  offered  to  this  council  their  letters  supplicant,  con- 
fcs.--.iiiy  that,  they  bad  sinned. 

Bp.Bull.  Corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Abraham,  instead  of  indulging  the  supplicant  in  his  desire 
of  new  evidence,  refers  him  to  that  which  his  brethren 
f.! ready  hid;  They  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  let  them 
hear  them. — Atterbury,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

This  is  to  consecrate  our  gift  to  God,  and  to  secure  the 
favour  of  him,  whose  mercv  the  most  opulent  of  us  all  must 
one  day  supplicate,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  abject  men- 
dicity.— Knox,  Education  of  the  Poor 


SUPPLY',  v. 
Supply',  n, 

Suppli'al. 

SuPPLt'ANCE. 

Supplier, 
supplement. 
Supplemental. 
Supplementary. 
Su'ppletory,  adj. 

Su'PPLETORY,  11. 


>.  of  supplicatory  t 
mngs,  Jiven.  23. 

Fr.  Suppfo.r;  It.  Sup- 
plire;  Sp.  Suplir ;  Lat. 
Sup-plere,  to  fili  from  the 
bottom  (sub,  and  plere.) 

To  fill  from  the  bottom  ; 
to  give,  add,  or  join  any- 
thing wanted  or  deficient ; 
to  furnish,  to  afford ;  to 
till,  to  fill  the  place  of. 


The  knoweledge  the  partie  lacketh,  must  be  supplied 
the  more  effectually  by  the  iudges,  to  enquire  and  ensearche 
by  their  wisedomes,  whether  any  suspicion  of  euil  wil  or 
other  corrupcion  myght  leade  the  witnesse  or  accusers  any 
thjnge  to  depose  or  dooe  in  the  matter. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  912. 


Hold  i 


salt  ft  be  saya  my  want,  I  say 
Your  grace  dotli  want  no  wealth, 
And  my  suppliment  shall  be  loue, 

Imployed  to  your  health." — Warner.  Albion's  Eng.  b.vi. 
God  hath  in  his  infinite  mercy  provided  fur  every  cou- 
ition  rare  supplctori-ts  of  comfort  and  usefulness. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  25. 
In  6uch  cases,  God  is  put  to  extraordinaries,  and  Christ 
nd  Christ's  angels  are  then  the  etipplefariis,  and  at  the 
est,  the  peoples  prayers  go  alone.— Id.  vol.  hi.  Ser.  10. 
Laer.  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favours, 
d  a  toy  in  bloud  ; 
i  of  primy  nature  ; 

The  siippliance  of  a  minute— no  more. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

It  is  of  no  great  moment  which  head  they  are  brought 
under,  so  long  as  both  center  in  the  same  conclusion,  and 
the  two  parts  may  be  coiukvu-ii  n=  sh-p-jt^mcnUil  to  each 
oiher.—  Waterland.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  238. 

Divinity  would  not  then  pass  the  yard  and  loom,  nor 
pie:.,iiin  :  be  taken  in  as  an  easier  supp  L:\citlarg  trade,  by 
those  that  disliked  the  pains  of  their  own. 

Dec.  of  Christian  Pisty, 

Saul  might  Bet  up  for  a  supplier  of  the  default  of  Joshua 
and  the  princes  of  Israel  in  sparing  the  Gibeonites. 

Stachhouse,  History  of '.he  Bible. 

His  [Newton's]  method,  as  well  in  these  his  critical  as  in 
his  ph\<=kT.l  inquiries,  was   to  form  the  principal  ir.smL.eis 


-Warburton.  Divin 


the 


-estless  applies 
>ur  i:n.  ■ginary, 

Are  they  not  all  proo; 

II ii  itihi-rii  inextinguishable  thirst 
ihifts,  the  best  he 


of  body,  those  maladies,  to  which  a 
if  all  their  i'acullies  w-  the  suppthU  of 
therefore   endiess  wants,   perpetually 


By  supplemental  s 


-.  Taslt,  b.  iv. 
good?  because  they  minister  to 
nd  desires.  Why  is  this  supply 
the  mind.    Why  is  satisfaction 


Why  are  usefull 
the  supply  of  our  ' 
good  ?  because  it  t 
good  ?  here  you  must  stop. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  27. 

Watts*  Logick,  and  his  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  which 
he  meant  to  be  a  supplement  to  his  Logi?k,  are  certainly 
very  useful  books.—  Knox.  Liberal  Education,  §  59. 

To  make  up  the  necessary  complement  of  witnesses)  when 
they  have  one  only  to  a  single  fact,  they  admit  ue  party 
himself  (plaintiff  or  defendant)  t    ' 


iupijlc   YJ 


SUPPO'RT,  v. 
Suppo'rt,  n. 
Suppo'rtadle. 
Suppo'rtableness. 
Suppo'rtance. 


Suppo'rtful. 
Suppo'rti.ess. 
Suppo'rtment. 


Fr.  Supporter ;   It.  Sop- 
portare  ;      Sp.  Soportar  s 
Lat.  Suppoi  tare,  to    bear 
or  carry — under  or  below; 
(sub,    and    portare,)    to 
wider-bear.    Generally, — 
To  bear  cr  carry ;    to 
prop,  to  raise ;  to  sustain ; 
to  maintain,  to  succour, 
to  assist ;  to  aid. 
I  wolde  that  ghe  wolden  suffre  a  litil  thing  of  mvn  un- 
wysdorrj,  but  also  support  ghe  me.—  Wlclif.  ZCor,  c.  11. 
And  support  ghe  ech  oon  othir.— Id.  Colos.  c.  3. 
And  I  drow  homeward,  for  it  was  nigh  night 
And  put  all  I  had  seene  in  writing 
Under  support  of  them  that  lust  it  to  rede. 

Chaucer.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf . 
To  do  pitee,  supporte,  and  grace 
The  philosophre  vpon  a  place 
In  his  writynge  of  daies  olde 

A  tale  of  great  ensample  tolde.— Gower.  Con,  A.  b.  vii. 
1867 


Considering  and  calling  to  their  remembrances  the  ines- 
timable costs,  charges,  and  expences,  which  the  king's  high- 
ness necessarily halh  been  compelled  to  support  ami  su-tain, 
since  his  assumption  to  his  crown,  estate,  and  iJi-mty  royal. 
Burnet.  Records,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  No.  31. 


Passyng  any  other  acte  of  you  re  greate  largesse  and  be- 
i  ....  sthesoule  is  better  then  the  bodye,  as  spnituall 
Cumin?  is  abouetCTiipora.il  supportncion,  as  goostly  foode 
and  comfort  excedeth  temporal!  reltefe  or  cherishing,  and 


Udal.  To  Katharine,  Widow  of  Hen.  VIII. 
It  was  sayd  in  dyuers  places  in  the  towne,  and  without 


places  in  the  towne, 

3  supportacyan  of  some 
1  Gaut.— Bei -tiers.   Fruii.-.ui  t.  Cron. 


.349. 


Eui    I 


;he  fair  lady  being  come  to  the  scaffold,  and  then 
made  to  kneel  down,  and  so  left  by  her  unkind  wpportcr  ■. 
Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii, 
"  He  is,"  said  he,  "  a  man  of  great  defence  ; 
Expert  in  battell  and  in  deedts  of  armes  ; 
And  more  emboldened  by  (he  wicked  charmes, 
With  which  his  daughtei        h-hira  stilUi  pporl." 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  0.  V.  c.  2, 
-  ■■■  —  What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  t 
The  conscience,  friend,  t'  have  lost  them  overply'd 
In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task. 
Of  which  all  Europe  talks  from  side  to  side.— Milton,  s.  22. 

The  kings  maiesty 

Commends  his  good  opinion  of  you,  to  you;  and 
Does  purpose  honour  to  you  no  lesse  flowing, 
Then  Machionesse  of  Pembrooke  ;  to  which  titlej 
A  thousand  pound  a  yeare,  annuall  support, 
Out  of  his  grace,  he  addes. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Actii.  sc.  3. 

At  least  as  the  present  paradise  of  a  true  disciple  is  con- 
sidered apart,  abstracted  from  that  lutuvj  c;.i  > 
yoke  is  a  good  yoke,  is  for  the  present :  the  cjt<  "  is  "  ...  th 


■i..l:i 


oi  Aw  I 


d.  Works,  vol.  j 


That  hugs  ship,  [was]  by  i 
lion  of  C.  Caligula  the  emp 
cut  cf /E^ypt  ;— that  obelisk 


Gard.  Goe  binde  thou  vp  yond  dangling  apricock 
Which  the  vnruly  children  make  tlic-ii'  syre 
btoupe  with  oppression  of  their  prodiyall  \.m*  i;"'l";t : 
Giue  some  svpportance  to  i  he 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  iii. 


Vf  m  th'  E 


upportfull  wings, 
,  they  parted  from  the  shore, 
While  heau'n  and  earth  and  all  the  ocean  rings. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrate*,  p.  821. 

But  our  swords 

Haue  slain e  a  cities  most  supportfull  lords  ; 
The  chiefe  peeres  of  the  hingdome. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxiii. 
Thus  prelaty  both  in  her  fleshly  support ment^,  in  her  car- 
nal doctrine  of  ceremony  and  tradition,  in  her  violent  and 
secular  power,  going  quite  counter  to  the  prime  end  cf 
Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh,  that  is,  to  reveal  hi^  truth,  his 
glory  and  his  might,  a  clean  contrary  manner  ihan  prepay 
seeks  to  do,  thwarting  and  defeating  the  great  mystery  of 
God.— Milton.  The  Reason,  of  Church  Government,  b.  ii.  c.  S. 

His  uncle  would  first  have  illegitimated  him  [Duke  of 
Savoy]  and  that  not  taking  effect  by  the  swpportmeni  cf 
Spain,  he  fell  to  other  Roman  arts.—  Reliq.  notion,  p.  479. 

He  shall  be  in  a  much  more  supportable  condition  among 
the  miserable,  than  those  that  have  been  unmerciful,  or 
cruel,  or  uncharitable  in  their  lives.—  Shuip,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

He  was  called  also  by  him  (as  St.  Austin  informs  us)  Cen- 

tupeda,  as  it  were,  standing  firm  upon  an  hundred  feet,  and 
.    .    .  _..■    ...  ...... 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.4S2. 

Full  on  the  leg  arrives  the  crushing  wound : 
The  frog,  support/ess,  writhes  upon  the  ground. 

Parnell.  Battle  of  the  Frogs  %  Micet  b  iii. 
By  giving  up  the  belief  of  a  Gnd,  I  throw  away  all  these 

considers    oris,  and  leave  myt  ilf  utterly  destitute  and  sup- 

poriless.—Scoit.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 


The  ques 
'    tilings 


.vhctV.r 


;  be  mysterious — for 


supported  by  evidence?— Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

He  foresees 

The  fatal  issue  to  hi=  he:.hh,  fame,  peace. 

Fortune  and  dignity ;  the  loss  of  all, 

That  can  ennoble  man,  and  make  frail  life, 

Short  as  it  is,  supportable.  Couper*  Task,  b.  V. 


They  have 


seats,  nor  any  other  supporlet 
eral  round  sticks,  little  thick* 
i8B,  at  mid  depth. 

Cook.   Third  Voyage, 


SUPPO'SE,  t>. 
Su-ro'SE,  n. 
Suppo'sAr..   , 
suppo'sable. 
Supposi'tion. 

St'PPOSl'TtONAr,. 
SuPPOStTl'lIOL'S. 

Suppositi'tiously. 
St'ppo'siTivE,  n. 

St'PPo'siTIVELV. 

suppo'sitor. 
Seppo'sitoky. 


But  for  he  woide  it  were  seye 
What  good  thei  haue,  as  thei  suppose 
He  had  anone  the  cofcr  vnclose,  * 
Whiche  was  fulfilled  with  straw  and  stones. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b. 
Whan  he  hath  tolde  his  wordes  all, 
This  yonge  lorde  than  him  apposeth, 

'im  selfe  die.— Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 


Fr.  Suppnser ;  It.  Sup- 
pone  ;  Sp.  Suponer  ;  Lut. 
Supponere,  to  put  or  place 
uncler,  (sub,  and  ponere.) 

To  put  or  place  under, 
Csc.)  secretly  ;  one  thing 
in  place  of  another;  to  sub- 
stitute ;  to  put  or  place, 
to  set  down,  (sc. )  as  fact, 
as  truth;  without  proof; 
without  affirmation  ;  to 
assume,  hypothetical!}-,  not 
positively ;  to  imagine. 


SUP 

Unless  we  could  reasonably  suppose  God  to  be  more 
plensed  with  one  innocent  man  m  au^el  than  lie  is  displeased 
with  a  world  of  guilty  sinners,  which  is  hardly  suppt snblr, 
we  could  have  m>  just  ground  lo  hojie  that  the  cries  of  the 
prevaleut  with  him  than 


the  ( 


f  the  other's  guilt 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 
re  his  reason,  by  which  he  would  persuade  you  to 
convert  to  their  church,  is  shewed  to  be  no  reason, 
.  proceeds  upon  this  false  supp- 


■  church,  which  it 


continue  in  their 

his  ordinary  con- 

nly  follow. 

h,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  II. 


What  deth  1 

But  of  that  supnsicion,  that  called  is  arte 
Confuse  distributee,  as  parrot  hath  deuised, 
Let  euery  man,  after  his  merit,  take  hys  part. 

S&tton.  Spcaka  Parrot. 


po\\L-r  of  the  ad- 
i  theirs  both  stop- 


Suppose  he  should  ] 

And  publish  grace  to  all,  on  pror 
Of  new  subjection  ;  with  what  ey 
'  ';  presence  humble,  ai 


With  warbl'd  hyn 
Forc't  halleluiah's 


1  t<>  his  Godhead  singr 
on.  ParadtteLost,  b.ii. 
Whilst  I  behold  thy  globe-like  rowling  eye, 
Thy  lovely  cheek  (methinks)  stands  smiling  by, 
And  tells  me  those  are  shadows  and  supposes, 
But  bids  me  thither  come  and  gather  roses. 

Drayton.  King  J,mn  lo  Matilda. 
Luc.  Here's  Lucentio,  r 


That  1 


sonne  to  the  right  Vi 

!  daughter  mine, 


false,  and  bewrayed  their  great  igno- 


The  destruction  of  Mustapha,  was  so  fatall  to  S 
line,  as  the  succession  of  the  Turks  from  Sylyma 
this  day.  is  suspected  to  be  untrue,  and  of  strangt 
tor  that  Selvmus  the  second  was  thought  to  be 
titious.— Bacon.   Ess.  Of  Empire. 


So  that  at  the  most  you  can  infer  fmm  hence  hut  only  a 
sitppnsitive  necessity  of  having  an  infill, Me  guide  and  that 
grounded  upon  a  false  v.-  '->/'/■■';.  in  i-.-e  we  had  not  scrip- 
ture.—CAiV/iHO-U-or/A.    The  Il-hyi  ■«  of  ProU-stimts.  pt.iL  c.2. 


hope  positively.— Hammond. 
ph<:.  Mountebanks,  empirics,  quark-salvers.  Tmnernlists, 

1)  is,  are  all  n/pp  .„-/,  ■  .■  ;■■  e  -_■  rijl.t  worshipful  doctor,  as  J 


mi,-:>  dihj.-int.'d  itu'i:....i , 


;  shall  ]HL-n 
L-nciied  cit 


ar  rather  suspicion  of 
:  Orphick  verses  sup- 
ibylliue;    they  being 


;  p-Jiheciry's  b. 
lough  every 


Dryden.  Sir  Martin  Marr-alf,  Act  iv. 

,  though  every  one  of  these  things  is  rationally  sup- 

that  they  are 


accoidragly  it  fully  doth. 

Seeker,  vol.i.  Ser.  17. 

It  being  exactly  similar  to  that  unanswerable  one  which 

Mr.  Locke  declares  himself  to  be  sufficient  against  their 

[ideas]  being  innate.     For  the  supposition  is  unnecessary. 

Tooke.  Diversions  of  Parley,  pt.  i.  c.2. 

As  to  continuatives,  they  are  either  suppositive,  such  as— 
if;   or  positive,  such  as— because,  therefore,  as,  &c. 

Harris.  Hermes,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

The  suppositives  denote  connexion,  but  assert  not  actual 
existence.— Id.  lb. 

It  may  seem  at  first  somewhat  strange,  why  the  positive 
conjunctions  should  have  been  considered  subordinate  to 
the  n/pptisiiiv?,  whieh  hy  their  aiith-nt  names  appears  to 
have  been  the  fact.  Is  it,  that  the  positive  are  confined  to 
what  actually  is;  the  sttpposith-e  extend  to  possible3,  nay 
even  as  far  as  to  impossibles  ?"■— Id.  lb. 

SUPPRESS,  v.}  Fr.    Supprimer,     sup- 

Suppression.         V pression ,-     It.    Sopprimt re. 
Suppressive.        J  soppressidne;  Sp.  SuppHmir, 

suppression  ;   Lat.  Supprcss-um,  past  part,  of  sup. 
primcre,  to  press  down,  (sub,  and  primere.) 

To  press  down;  to  keep  or  hold  down  ;  to  keep 
low  ;  to  keep  down  or  from  rising;  to  subdue,  to 
subject ;  to  keep  down  or  out  of  sight ;  to  secrete, 
to  hide,  to  conceal. 

It  thewcth  well  that  thou  art  not  wise, 

To  take  on  the    rj        .  -.,, ..... ,... 

Chaucer*  The  Story  of  Thebes. 

If  sodaine  hope  by  feare  opptest, 

l!'  ,'i  :!■■■■   i    .■    !:    ■;   0        ■■■  /--v;,'   ;   ■     :.i;u', 

Be  prooues  that  lou-  within  the  brest 
Turbervile.   The  Loner  cmtfrtseth  him  sulfe  to  be Loue,  fyc. 
Forsoth  quod  1,  Sz  he  hadeleth  the  sacramet  of  baptisme 
not  much  better.     For  he  magnify  eth  baptisme  but  to  the 
xr'j'pi-esaiun  of  penance  &  of  al  pood  liuing. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  250. 
Thu=;  as  he  led  the  beast  along  the  way, 


'g'.ty. 


'  dank-d  i:ray, 


t  hardinesse 
for  to  supprcsse. 
Faerie  Queen c,  I 


Holland.  Plinie,b. 

■  Tn  brake  great  Hercules 

>r:  lines  oflate  yceres,  and  wholly  di 

■  i  rinces. — '"  '   -_  ..,■,.'■■,'.   I.'  -:;irr.    Hi,; 


■ian  empire,  and  the 
upon  its  ruins,  was 
tile  world,  to  which 


Bp.  Honley, 

1  opprcssiv 
ward,  Let.' 


from  their  respect; 

SWPPURATE,  v.  ^  Fr.  Suppurcr,  to  sup- 
nov.  J- pure.  Suppurc,suppvred, 

Si'iti  :;.\Tivn,  n.  )  suppvratif.  suppurative, 
■Mi).  (Cot-r.iw.)  It.  Srppuruse ,'  Sp.  Suppurar, 
to  IpHii-  or  hear  i/.»si  corrupt  matter  bvhw. 

To  bear,  to  produce,  to  issue— corrupt  matter. 


SUP 

The  inner  flesh  or  pulpe  [eourd]  cleansed  from  the  seed, 
is  passing  good  for  lo  be  laid  unto  those  impostamef  or 
Bwellings,  that  grow  to  an  head  or  suppuration  (which  the 
Greeks  call  Apostemata).— Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xx.  c.  3. 

it  suppurated  it,  and  fretteu  8 
st  forth. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 
There  remaining  some  hardness  after  the  discharge  of 
matter,  I  applied  again  the  Malsegma,  which  caused  a  sup- 
puration of  the  remainder:   which  heing  permitted  to  flow 
forth,  I  dressed  it  with  lenients. — Id.  lb. 

I  applied  over  the  whole  tumour  some  of  the  suppuratires 
set  down  in  the  method  of  cure.— Id.  lb. 

SUPPU'TE,  v.  "|       Fr.  Suppnlation;  LztSup- 
Sc'pputate,  v.     yputare.     See  To  Compute. 
Supputa'tion.    J      To  count  or  compute  ;  to 
reckon,  to  calculate. 


That  : 


■  They  had  vow'd  revenge,  and  proclamation  made 
in  a  learned  war  the  foe  they  would  invade. 
And  like  stout  floods  stand  free  from  this  tupputed  shame. 
Drayton.  PolyOtoion,  s.  29. 
Now  therefore  listen  what  mine  author  saith.  whose  aridi- 
iin,  though  by  his  own  suppntation  of  yeares  it  require  to 
■  placed  elsewhere  :  yet  for  the  consonancie  (if  the  maLter. 
id  because  writers  vane  greaihe  in  their  accounts  of  time. 


The 


Moreover  the  21  of  September  (after  the  tuppataHon  of 
Cxsar)  the  knot  of  the  two  fishes,  a  signe  or  star  so  called, 
goeth  downe  to  our  sight  in  Italic 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  31. 

One  of  them  Ephemerides  written  for  the  year  1582  I  have 
Been,  aupputated  especially  for  the  elevation  and  meridian 
of  London,  but  may  generally  serve  fur  all  England. 

Wood.  Athena:  Oxon.  vol.  i. 

A  chronograph y,  with  a  stipulation  of  the  years  from  the 
beginning  ut  tin:  world  untu  the  birth  of  Chiitt,  and  con- 
tinued from  the  birth  of  Christ  unto  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Mauritius  the  empeiur,  Uang  the  1'uU  time  of  COO 
years,  wanting  live,  after  Christ.— Id.  lb. 


SU'PRA.     See  Supsr. 

SUPRA-LAPSA'RIAN.     hit.  Supra,  above, 
anterior,  and  lapsus,  fallen. 

Anterior,  or  antecedent  to  the  Fall. 
The  sublapsarian  way  seemed  to  me  of  the  two  the  more 
moderate,  rational  and  agreeable  to  the  goodness,  and  justice 
of  God:  for  the  rigid  nfj-rnfui'snrian  doctrine  could  never 
tind  entertainment  in  mv  tlu-ughts  from  first  to  last. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  669. 

There  are  one  sort  of  Calvin's   scholars,  whom  we  for 

distinction's  sake  call  Supra-lupsnrians,  who  are  so  fierce  in 

tences  of  predestination  and  reprobation— that  ility 


mankind, 
10m  he  having 
vas  pleased  to 


very 


^e  some  few,  and  ! 
part  he  did  no  wrong, 

though  he  was  pleased  to  damn  them  eternally,  only  because 
he  pleased  ;  for  they  were  his  own  ;  and  Qui  jure  sua  ulitur, 
uciiuni  facit  iujuriiftii,  says  the  law  of  reason,  Every  one 
may  do  what  he  please  with  his  own. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dens  Jutti/catus. 

SUPRA-MU'NDANE.        Lat.     Supra,     and 

Above  the  world. 

Aristotle  and  the  later  Platonists  supposed  the  world  and 
all  the  inferior  gods  (as  Tlato  and  the  Pythagoreans,  some 
proceed,  by  way  of  emanation. 


any  temporary  production,  from  a  superior  i 
lecessary,  but  no 
-Watcrtand.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  St>. 


tti.it  is,  they  believed   ll  c 


STPRA-VI'SOR.     See  Supervisor. 
The  laws  of  Sparta  forbad  any  man  to  be  twice  admi 
but  when  their  affairs  required  it,  they  made  Arams  ti'i 
and  Lysander  stipratisi-r  «  t  him,  and  admiral  to  all  real 

elk-ctivc  purposes,—  Pp.  Tui//-:r,  Ser.  23. 


SUPRE'ME.  A       Fr.  Suprtme ;  It.  Supremo; 

Supre'hely.      >  gp.  Supremo  ■   Lat.   \ 
Supke'macy.    )  highest,  loftiest;    from  super, 
above.     See  Sovereign,  Summit. 

Highest,  loftiest ;  above  or  over  all ;  most  emi- 
nent ;  most  excellent,  most  elevated  or  exalted — 
in  station,  in  power,  in  rank. 

What  thyng  occasioned  the  shoures  of  rayne 
Of  fyre  elementar  iu  his  supreme  spejre. 

Sfottt  n.   The  Croivne  of  La ur ell. 

I  [Ronsial]  mnde  search   in  the  said  treasury,   where  I 

fortuned   to   linl    many  wiitines  for  the  suprrmc.ry  of  the 

king  to  the  realm  of  Scotland;  and  among  others  also,  a 


vvitii.it  with  very  many  seals  of  arms  of  Scots,  confessing 
he  .right  of  the  supremacy  to  the  king  of  England. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii-  b.  i.  No.  9. 

Yet  sure  he  could  not  mean  t'have  peace  with  those, 
"Who  did  in  that  supreme  degree  offend. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 

Then  Pallas  breath'd  in  Tydeus  somie  :  to  render  whom 

sitprcam 
To  a!'  n^  Gfeeke-,  at  all  his  parts,  she  cast  a  hoter  beame, 
On  his  high  minde;  his  body  fild,  with  much  superiour 


And 


Hon, 


plete  light.- 
I  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 
That  he  the  supreme  Good,  t'  whom  all  things  ill 
Are  bur  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance, 
Would  send  a  glist'ring  guardian,  if  need  were, 
To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail'd. — Milton,  Con 

Ay  me,  they  little  know 

How  deadly  1  abide  that  boast  so  vaine, 

I'mi-r  wl.at  torments  inwardly  I  groane  ; 

While  they  adore  me  ■ 

"'.Villi  diadem  and  mv] 

The  lower  still  I  fall, 

In  miserie,  such  toy  ambition  Andes'. 


'   ofll.  11, 


Id.  Paradik  Los!,  b.  iv. 
And  there  they  saw  the  soule  of  Thetis  son  ; 
■Of  good  Patroclus  ;  braue  Antilochus, 
And  Aiax;  the  supremely  strenuous 
Of  all  the  Greeke  hoast. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.xxiv. 
This  wound  to  them  thus  violently  given, 
E.ivy  at  me  her  sharpest  darts  did  rove, 
Affecting  the  supremacy  of  heaven 
As  the  first  giants  warring  against  Jove 
Heau'd  hills  on  hills.— Drayton.  Legend  of  Tho.  Cromwell. 


s  long  honour'd  in  supreme  command, 
"Want  the  last  duties  of  a  daughter's  hand. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xix. 
I  am  allow'd,  as  Fame  reports,  to  know 
From  the  fair  cedar  on  the  craggy  brow 
Of  Lebanon,  nodding  supremely  tall, 
To  creeping  moss  and  hyssop  on  the  wall. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  i. 

That  your  lordship  is  formed  by  nature  for  this  supremacy, 
I  could  easily  prove  (were  it  not  already  granted  by  the 
world,)  from  the  distinguishing  character  of  your  writings. 
Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 
Yet  above  all  his  luxury  supreme, 
And  his  chief  iU"i"v,  was  the  gospel  theme; 
There  he  was  copious  as  old  Greece  or  Rome, 
His  happy  eloquence  seein'd  there  at  home, 

Cowper.  Conversation. 
The   oath   of  supremacy   is  principally  calculated   as  a 
renunciation  of  the  pope's  pretended  authority. 

Blaclcstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

SUR-ADDI'TION.     (Sur,  i.e.  super.) 
An  addition  to  or  upon. 

His  father 

Was  call'd  Sicillius,  who  did  ioyne  his  honor 
A  gainst  the  Romanes,  with  Cassibulan, 
He  had  his  titles  by  Tenantius,  whom 
He  seru'd  with  glory,  and  admir'd  successe; 
So  gain'd  the  sur-addition,  Leonatus. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbelin 


1. 

SU'RAL.  Fr.  Surale,  a  great  vein  in  the 
bought  of  the  knee,  (Cotgrave.) 

A,  sedentary  young  gentleman,  of  an  ill  habit  of  body,  was 
wounded  by  a  penknife  in  the  inside  of  the  calf  of  his  leg 
into  the  sural  artery.—  IV/scmun.  Surgery,  h.  v.  c.  2. 

SU'RBASE.  )    Fr.  Surbaisse,  something  above, 

Surba'sed.       >  havinir  somuthiu;;  above  the  base. 
Long  have  these  mightv  monsters  known  disgrace, 
Yet  still  some  trophies  hold  their  ancient  place; 
Where,  round  the  hall,  the  oak's  high  surbase  rears 
The  field  day  triumphs  of  two  hundred  years. 

Langhorne.   The  Country  Justice. 

Nor  must  you  conclude  any  thing  from  Roger's  own 
tumb,  which  has  (I  remember)  a  wide  sxrlased  arch  with 
scalloped  ornaments,  Sec— Gray,  Let.  41.  Dec.  1762. 


SURBA'TE,  v.     Fr.   Surbature, 
(Cotgrave.) 

To  beat  upon,  (sc. )  the  road  or  way ;  to  batter, 
to  bruise  ;  to  weary. 

Soone  as  they  bene  arriv'd  upon  the  brim 

Of  the  rich  stnmd,  tli.ir  chaiets  they  forlore, 

And  let  their  ton  Hid  i.she?  softly  swim 

I>ast  they  their  linnet  should  bruze,  and  surbate  sore 
Their  tender  feete  upon  the  stony  ground. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  4, 


rbalin^ 


SUR 

As  when  a  beare  and  tygre,  being  met 

In  cruell  right  on  Lyhicke  ocean  wide, 

Espye  a  traveller  with  feet  sur  bet. 

Whom  they  in  eqtiall  pray  hope  to  divide, 

They  stint  their  strife,  and  him  assayle  on  everie  side. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

line  delight, ' 
Ana  sur  beat  toes  to  tickle  at  the  sight. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  v.  Sat.  2. 

Their  march  being  continued  all  that  night,  the  horsemen 

often  alighting,  that  the  foot  might  ride,  and  others  taking 

many  of  them   held  ml   them  ;   however  they  ( 

be  extreamly  weary  and  surbated. — Clarendon 


Along  (by  way  thou  canst  not 

Fair  flittering  halls  to  tempt  t 
Thy  right  eye  'gins  to  leap  for 


SURCEA'SE, 


Wars. 

Fr.  Sur,  and  cesser,  to 
we,  (qv.)  Lat.  Cessare. 
Surcea'sance.  J  To  cease,  to  leave,  to 
quit,  to  discontinue,  to  desist  or  forbear  to  do,  or 
from  doing",  any  thing ;  to  end  or  put  an  end  to, 
to  stay,  to  stop  or  put  a  stop  to. 


RCEA'SE,  v.  ^ 
cea/SB,».  V< 

CEA'SANCE.  J 


dei.i  •  I  tle(.K.r  ] 


-r,!al    VravHin;  Prcl.  ] 


into  the  Tower, 
1553.  Cranmer. 


He  thetfor  seased  that  kyugdom,  and  ioyned  it  to  his 
owne  of  West  Saxons,  by  v.hiehe  reason  the  kyngdome  of 
Mercia  surseascd,  that  had  contynued  frome  theyr  firste 
kynge  named  Penda. — Fabyan.   Chronycle,  c.  171. 


State  Trials.  1  Mary, 

And  that  which  is  for  ladies  most  befitting, 
To  stint  all  strife,  and  foster  friendly  peace, 
Was  from  those  dames  so  farre  and  so  unfitting, 
As  that  instead  of  praying  them  surcease. 
They  did  much  more  their  cruelty  eucrease. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 
"  And  for  th'  impossibility  of  peace 
And  reconcilement,  which  my  lord  objects; 
I  think  when  dyin-  injury  shall  cease, 
(The  cause  pretended)  then  surcease  th'  effects." 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  ii. 

If  th'  assassination 

Could  trammell  vp  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  iurr,\'.:.c,  successe. 

Shakespeare,  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  7. 

It  is  no  more  than  time  that  there  were  an  end  and 

urvrase  made  of  this  immodest  and  deformed  manner  of 
v r i t i 1 1 ur  lately  entertained,  whereby  matter  of  religion  is 
tandled  in  the  stile  of  the  stage. 

Bacon.  Of  Church  Controversies. 
brother,  the  French  king,  have 


The  ambassadors  of  on 
instructions  to  propound 
arms,  2.  An  imperial  diet.— iU'iuui^  Wuttoniana,  p.  497. 
Then  sedulously  think 

To  meliorate  thy  stock  ;  no  way,  or  rule, 

Be  unassay'd  ;  prevent  the  morning  star 

Assiduous,  nor  with  the  western  sun 

Surcease  to  work.  /.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

The  nations,  overav.'d,  surens'd  the  fight, 
Immoveable  their  bodies,  fixt  their  sight. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  xii. 

SURCHA'RGE,  v.  )        Fr.   Surcharge,     sur- 
Surcha'rgk,  n.  )    charger;     It.  Sopra-car- 

ricare  ;   Sp.  Sobre-cargar. 

To  over-charge,   to   overload,   to  overburthen ; 

to  lay  charge  upon  charge ,-  load  or  burthen  upon 

load  or  burthen. 

For  if  this  graine  he  buried  over  deepe  and  surcharged,  it 
is  not  able  to  ureake  through  a-ainst  the  weight  of  the 
earth,  hut  in  steed  of  rising  up,  the  new  chit  turneth  and 
bendeth  backward  under  the  ground. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  10. 


Too  populous  mankinde  by 


■  [Nature]  would 
weight, 
strangled  with  her  waste  fertility. 


Hug.  Domes-day.  Fifth  Honre 

surcharg'd  with  her  owr 

Milton.  Comus. 


that  the  air,  after  it  hath  received  a  charge,  doth  not 
2  a  surcharge,  or  greater  charge,  will)  like  appetite,  a 
i  the  first  charge.— Bacon.  Nalurall  Historic,  §  228. 

nine  not  in  people,  by  sending  too  fast  company  after 
ny,  but   rather   hearken  how  they  waste,  and 
e.8   proi>ortionably ;  but  so,  as  the  number  ma) 
n  the  plantation,  and  not  by  surcharge  he  in  pen 
Id.  Ess.  Of  Plantai 


—  Surcharg'd 

And  in  his  course  obstructed  by  large  spoil, 
The  river  flows  redundant,  and  attacks 
The  lingering  remnant  with  unusual  tide. 

/.  Philips,  Blenheim. 

There  on  well-fuel'd  hearth  they  chat, 

Whilst  black  pots  walk  the  round  with  laughing  ale 
Surcharg'd.  Id.  Cerealia,  (1706.) 


Another  disturbance  of  common  is  by  surcharging  it ;  or 
putting  more  cattle  therein  than  the  pasture  and  herbage 
will  sustain,  or  the  party  hath  a  right  to  do. 

Blac/cstone.  Commentaries,  b  iii.  c.  16. 

SUR-CI'NGLE.  )        It.    Sopraccinglia  ;    sur, 
Surci'ngled.         f  i.  e.  super,  and  cingulum,  a 
girdle.     See  Cincture. 

The  upper  or  outer  girth  or  girdle, — surround- 
ing the  outer  garments, — the  whole  burthen. 
Is't  not  a  shame  to  see  each  homely  groome 
Sit  perched  in  an  idle  chariot  roome, 
That  were  not  meete  some  pannel  to  bestride, 
Sursiiiy/t/d  to  a  galled  hackney's  hide? 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  6. 
Cap.  Prince,  by  your  leave  Tie  have  a  sursingle 
And  male  you  like  a  hawke. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  Philasier,  Act  v. 

SU'RCLE.       \      Lat.  Surculus,  which  Vossius 

Surcula'tion.  J  suggests  may  have  been  derived 
from  sury-ere,  to  arise. 

A  shoot,  a  sprig,  a  sprout. 

Surculation,— removing  shoots  or  sprigs ;  lop- 
ping, pruning. 

And  therefore  [the  miseltoe]  sprouteth  not  forth  in  boughs 
and  surctrs  of  the  same  shape,  and  similar  unto  the  tree 
that  beareth  it ;  but  in  a  different  form. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  G. 


by  surculation.— Id.  Miscell. 

SUR-COAT.     Fr.  Surcot,  an  upper  kirtle,  or 
garment  worn  over  a  kirtle,  (Cotgrave.) 
An  upper  or  outer  coat. 
The  surcotes  white  of  veluet  wele  sitting 
They  were  in  clad.— Chancer.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

[I  purposing  to  be  briefe,  will  omitt  the  royall  habits  of 
kings  at  their  coronation]  the  surcoate,  mantle,  hood  and 
collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  &c. 

Camden.  Remains.  Apparell. 
His  surcoat  was  a  bear-skin  on  his  back. 

Dryden.  Palamon  §•  Arcile,  b.  iii. 
His  crest  a  broken  yoke,  and  in  his  shield 
Bed  flames  he  bore,  upon  a  yellow  field  : 
With  flames  his  surcoat  was  embroider'd  o'er. 

Hoole.  Orlando,  Furioso,  b.  xlii. 

SUR-CREW.     Fr.  Surcroist. 
A  surplusage,  over-measure,  vantage,  addition, 
amends,  (Cotgrave.) 
Since  I  last  saw  you,  I  have  been  confined  to  my  chamber 
fever;— It  had  once  left  me  as  I  thought; 
only  to  fetch  more  company,  returning  with  a 
the   splenetic  vapours  that    are  called  Hypo- 
Reltquice  WotloniantB,  p.  361. 

SURD.  Fr.  Sourd;  Lat.  Surdus.  See 
Absurd. 

Deaf,  hard  of  hearing-,  or  that  cannot  hear  ; 
generally,  insensate. 

But  her  [Nature]  will  was,  and  shee  thought  it  good,  to 
insert  and  engraffe  in  their  inward  bowels  hnksnme  medi- 
cines for  mans  health,  to  countrepoisc  those  inedicin;ii>:e 
vertues  which  sliee  had  ciierawn  ami  lusinwed  upon  tlin  e 
surd  and  sensless  hearbs. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxvii.  c.  13. 

SURE.  ^       Fr.  Seure,  sureie  ;  U.Skmo; 

Su'rely.  I   Sp.  Seyuro ;  Lat.  Se-curus.     See 

Su'rement.     I  Secure  and  Assure. 
Su'reness.       f      Careless,  or  free  from  care 
Su'retv.  I  or  fear ;  careless,  heedless,  con- 

Su'retvship.  J  fident ;  free  from  doubt  or 
hazard  ;  certain,  firm,  trustworthy,  constant,  safe  ; 
firmly  believing  or  thinking  ;  fully  convinced. 

And  I  pray  you  let  me  speke  with  your  adversaries  in 
privee  place,  for  they  shuln  not  knowe  that  it  be  of  youre 
will  or  youre  assent ;  and  than,  whan  I  knowe  hir  will  and 
hir  entente,  }  may  conseille  you  the  more  surety. 

Chaucer.  The  Tate  of  Mdioeus, 


SUR 


SUR 


!  sbal  ban  distance  in  mariage, 
rrtatn  gold,  I  n'ot  what  quantitee, 
;reto  finden  suffisant  surctee. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lau 


Id.  The  Frankeleincs  Tale,  v.  11,837. 


ir  oure  lande  bee  a  tbynge  of  more  surelie  than  oure 
noney,  liowe  happeth  it  than,  that  in  this  persecution  we 
>e  more  furde  lo  lese  it?  Tor  y/  it  be  a  thing  of  more 
itrclye,  than  can  it  not  so  sone  be  lostc— Id.  lb.  p.  1219. 

Cassibulan  w*  a  stronge  hooste  of  Brytons  encoutred  the 
iom;iviies,  gyuynge  or  yeldynge  to  theym  suche  fyght  and 
i.-iMnyll  that  they  wrw  fay m-  to  resorte  to  their  sbyppes  fur 
Lt-yr  s-iertye.— Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  48. 

For  they  he  two  the  prowest  knights  on  ground 

And  oft  approv'd  in  many  hard  assay ; 

And  eke  of  surest  Steele,  that  mav  be  fownd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Witnesse  may  Burhon  be ;  whom  all  the  bands, 
Which  may  a  knight  assure,  had  surely  bound, 
Untill  the  love  of  lordship  and  of  lands 
Made  htm  become  most  faithlesse  and  unsound. 

Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  12. 
Neither  waves,  nor  theeves,  nor  fire, 
Nor  have  rots  impor'd  this  sire, 

Sui-L/r-hip,  nor  yet 
Was  the  usurer  helping  on 
With  Wis  damn'd  extortion. 

Nor  the  chainea  of  debt. 

Browne.  The  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Eel.  3. 

Death  cancels  Nature's  bonds,  but  for  out  deeds 
(That  debt  first  paid)  a  strict  acrount  succeeds  ; 
If  here  not  clear'd,  no  suretyship  can  bail 
Condemned  debtors  from  th'  eternal  jail. 

Denham.  Of  Prudence. 


Give  us  this  day  good  hearts,  good  enemies, 

Good  hlowes  o'hoth  sides,  wounds  that  fear  or  flight 

Can  claim  no  share  in. 

Beaum.  §•  Fletch.  Bonduca,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Surely,  our  lips  cannot  be  better  employed,   than   in 

pr.-usiii^  God  fur  mcIi  mi;,'hty  te.nwir  -,  as  these,  and  for  the 
blessed  hand,  through  which  he  conveys  them  ! 

AUerbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

It  shows  indeed,  supposing  they  took  up  this  practice  as 
B  matter  of  duty,  that  they  M'd-re  in  doui.t  which  was  the 
right  «ay  tiiey  were  obliged  to  ke-p,  and  therefore  for  sure- 
ties, they  would  keep  both.— Sharp,  vol.iv.  Ser.  13. 

So  that  now  we  have  not  only  God'3  word,  but  also  the 

»u,.:ir/,~.iup  of  our  S.tviujr  to  -ieuend  upon. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 


And   thus  that  safe  and  lur 

Apurodisius,  expounds  hi3  inast 

Cudworth. 


and  tells  them,  that  thosi 
would  as  snrela  have  their  pari  )■ 
the  Christians  that  should  be  living 
coming.—  Bp.  Hoisley,  vol.  i.  Ser. 


children,  who  are  themselves  as  ignorant  of  all  the  duties 
of  religion,  as  the  very  children  whom  they  represent. 

Gilpin,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  23. 

SURF.  "  Fr.  Surf  otter,  to  float  or  swim  upon. 
Surflot,  the  rising  of  hiliow  upon  billow  ;  or  the 
interchanged  swelling  of  several  waves."  (Cot- 
grave.) 

See  the  the  quotation  from  Goldsmith. 

and  occasioned 


In  nut  way  we  came  to  one  of  the  few  places  where  access 
to  the  island  is  not  guarded  by  a  reef,  and  consequently  a 
hi  ;h  surf  breaks  upon  the  shore. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  13. 

The  rising  of  the  waves  against  the  shore,  is  called  by 
mariners  the  surf 'of  the  sea;  and  in  shipwrecks  is  gene- 
rally fatal  to  such  as  attempt  to  swim  on  shore. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  pt.  i.  c.  17. 

SU'RFACE.  Fr.  Sur-face ;  i.e.  Superfice, 
(qv. )  the  upper/acc. 

The  upper  face,  outward  or  exterior  part ; 
(met.)  thfi  first  shew  or  appearance. 

And  with  stern  CEolus"  blasts,  like  Thetis  waxing  rank, 
6i»  only  over-avails  the  surface  nf  hir  bank. 

Drayton.  Pvty.Qlbwni  b.  9. 


Which  of  us.'who  beholds  the  bright  surface 
Of  this  ethercous  mould  whereon  we  stand, 
t  of  spacious  He 


The  aged  earth  aghast, 
With  terrour  of  that  blast, 
Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  center  shake. 

Id.  Christ's  Nativity. 
How  cucumbers  along  the  surface  creep, 
With  crooked  bodies  and  with  bellies  deep. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iv 

These  common  appearances  are  large 
dispersed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 


Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.10 

Such  characters  as  have  nothing  but  external  accomplish- 
ments to  recommend  thun.  m;iy  indeed  be  greatly  admired 
and  approved  by  vain  and  weak  understandings,  which 
penetrate  no  deeper  than  the  surface. 

Knox.  J*iberal  Education,  §  36. 

His  passions  like  th'  wat'ry  stores  that  sleep 

lkne-ath  the  smiling  surface  of  the  deep, 

Wait  but  the  lashes  of  a  wintry  storm, 

To  frown  and  r 


SU'RFEIT,  v.  \  Fr.  Surfalrc;  It.  Sopraffare, 
Su'rfeit,  7i.  I  {super  -fucere,)  to  over -do. 
Su'rfeiter.  f  The  Eng.  Surfeit  is — 
Su'rfeiting,  n.  J  To  overdo,  to  overload,  to 
overcharge,  (sc.)  the  stomach;  the  powers  of 
digestion. 

Surfeit,  the  noun,  is  also  applied  to  the  conse- 
quences of  an  overcharged  stomach  ;  the  feeling 
of  satiety,  of  disgust. 

eslougtolie, 

It.  Brunne,  p.  311. 


Tyna 

ill.    War  he. 

p.  81. 

If  the  same  head-ach 
a  surfel  of  wine,  (hey 

come  by  occasion  of  drunkennesse 
Holland.   Plinie,  h.  xxiii.  c.  IS. 

All  start 

No  more  would  watch 

Chapman.  Hun 

mrjeted 
er.  Odyssey 

b.  ii. 

Too  much  a  surfeit  hr 
These  fat  and  luscious 

eds,  and  may  01 
Drayton. 

r  child  ami 
Poly-Otbior 

elo'y. 

,  s.  15. 

Menas,  I  did  not  thinkc 

This  amorous  surfetler  would  haue  donn'd  his  helnie 
For  such  a  peltie  wane  j  his  souldicrship 
Is  twice  the  other  twaine. 

Shakespeare.  Anlliony  Sy  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  EC  !. 
Kill  not  her  qnick'nlng  pnw'r  Willi  :,U)fetii>,g<  ,- 

Mar  not  her  sense  with  sensuality  : 
Cast  not  her  wit  on  idle  things, 
Make  not  her  free  will  slave  to  vanitv. 

Dames.  The  Immortality  nf  the  Soul,  §31. 

A  grown  person  surfeiting  with  honey,  no  sooner  hears 
the  name  of  it,  but  his  fancy  immediately  carries  sickness 
and  qualms  to  his  stornieh,  and  he  cannot  bear  the  very 
idea  of  it  — Loclie.  On  Hum.  Undcrsl.  b.  ii.  e.  33. 

Instead  of  one  reasonable  flesh-meal,  they  were  now 
scarcely  satisfied  Willi  three,  each  of  them  Ion  so  prodigious 
in  quantity,  as  would  at  another  time  have  produced  a  fever 
or  surfeit. — Anson.  Voyayes,  a.  ii.  c.  2. 

He  who  before  pamper'd  himself  with  all  sorts  of  deli- 
cacies even  to  surfeiting,  would  now  be  glad  of  any  sort  of 
food  in  the  world,  even  of  husks,  if  he  could  er-t  them. 

Shuip,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  3. 

Not  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  providence  when  thev  are 
mercifully  placed  before  us,  but  to  refuse  them  with  sullen 
insensibility,  is  probably  no  less  displeasing  to  our  bene- 
factor, than  to  surfeit  and  injure  ourselves  by  excessive 
indulgence.— Knox,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  20. 

SU'RFEL.  "  To  surphule  or  surfehhc  cheeks, 
is  to  wash  them  with  mercurial  or  sulphur  water, 
as  it  was  called  ;  one  of  those  pernicious  com- 
pounds which,  under  the  name  of  cosmeticks, 
found  their  way  to  the  ladies'  toilets,"  (Gifford,) 
whose  explanation  does  not  extend  to  the  passage 
from  Skelton. 

Of  broken  warkes  wrought  many  a  goodly  thing 
In  castyng,  in  turnvng,  in  lluri.hing  of  floures, 
With  burres  rowgh  and  buttons  surfyllyng 
la  nodyl  waike  raysyng  byrfles  in  boures. 

Skelton.  Xhc  Crovne  of  Laurell. 

1870 


SUR 

As  for  thy  painted  pale,  and  wrinckles  surfted  vp, 
Aredeare  ynough,  for  such  as  lust  to  drinke  of  euerycujj. 

Gaseoignc.  A  Challenge  to  Beautie. 

She  shall  no  oftener  powder  her  hair,  surfeit  her  cheeks, 

cleanse  her  teeth,  orconfnrm  the  hairs  of  her  eve-brows,  &c. 

Ford.  Love's  Sacrifice,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

SU'RFLEW.  See  the  quotation;  andalso  Flue. 

What  usually  are  termed  therein  [the  Granvil  coat  of 

arms]  rests,  being  the  handles  of  spears  (most  honourable  in 

tilting  to  break  them  nearest  thereunto)  are  called  by  some 

criticks  surllewes,  being  the  necessary  appendants  to  organs 

form  as  icpreseiitei  in  tic-  scntclienn  doth,  'ex  uque,  answer 
to  both.— Fuller.  Worthiet.  Cornwall, 

SURGE,  v.  "j  See  Insurge.  The  Fr.Sowr- 
Surce,  n.       I  geonis, — the  spring  of  a  fountain, 

Su'rgeful.  V  or  the  rising,  boyling  or  sprout- 
Su'roeless.  I  ing  out  of  water  in  a  spring, 
Su'rgt.  J  (Cotgrave.)  Lat.  Sin-j-ere.torise. 

A  rising,  (sc.)  of  water  or  wave  ;  a  rising  wave, 
or  billow. 

It  is  sayd  of  troutli  that  ol  buyldynges  are  masoned  and 
wroughte  of  dyuerse  stones  and  all  great  ryuers  are  gorged 
and  asseuiblede  of  diuer*  sun,,-,  and  springes  of  v.-ter. 

Bcrners.  Froissart.  Cronyclc,  vol.  i.  c.  1. 
[This]  made  her  frame  her  self,  not  truly  with  a  surged 
joy,  but  with  a  determinate  patience  to  let   I 
think  he  had  found  a  very  gentle  and  supple-minded  ZC.- 
raane.— Slam  y.   Arcadia,  b.  iii. 


Fur  i 


I'.ui   i 


sighes,  son;   ': 
tin  ii-  ii. hides  a  leaue  1 


!  like  I 
Whoine  calme  nc 


iigne.  Dan  Bartholmew  of  Bathe. 
If  such  as  earst  in  cutting  of  the  surge 
By  passing  to  the  straunge  and  forraine  lande 
Bode  bitter  blast  Bl  as  sctirge, 

Dreade  not  to  take  the  like  attempt  in  hande. 

TurbcrMc.  To  the  rayliny  Rout  of  Sycophants. 
When  I  awaking  all  inragde 

doe  baine  my  breast  with  streames. 
And  make  my  smokie  sighes  to  skyes 

their  vpwaide  waie  to  take. 
Thus  with  a  surge  of  teares  bedewde 
(O  bed)  I  thee  forsake. 

Id.  The  Louer  to  his  careful! 
In  surgelosa  seas  of  quiet  rest  when  I 
Seuen  yeares  had  f.iU'lI.  a  renie  did  arise, 
The  blasts  whereof  abrig'd  my  libertie  : 
Tor  whil'st  I  did  with  busic  braine  deuise 
Them  to  destroy,  which  did  my  court  despise, 
The  boistrons  blasts  of  hatred  blew  a  gale, 
My  cables  crakt,  my  barke  was  beng'd  with  bale. 

Mirrour  for  MagiJrates. 
Who,  all  in  rage,  his  sea-god  syre  besought 
Some  cursed  venqeaunce  on  his  sonne  to  cast : 

ere  brought ; 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  bici 

The  Romans valiantness  norcoura  ;, 

but  they  were  driven  to  give  them  p  ici   (m     .     ike  the 

rather  than  tarry  to  be  troden  under  feet,  ane,  cuil::.,     i 
by  them.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  341. 

And  there  it  [Chcrv.  i  :i]  issn:  111  so  fast  at  the  verie  surge, 

that  it  groweth  into  a  pretie  6treamc,  in  maner  out  nf  hafcfh 

Holinsl/ed.  Description  of  Britaine,  c.  11. 

Nature  had  framed  them  [mountaines]  for  her  owneselfc; 

partly  to  tame  the  violence  of  great  rivers,  and  to  brake  the 

force  of  bur<,ir.y  \va\es  ami  im .tines  nl"  the  sea.* 

Holland.  Flinie,  b.  xxxvi.  D.  1. 
And  stieight  they  saw  the  raging  surges  reard 
Up  to  the  skies.  Spenser.  Faerie  Quccne,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

Like  Thetis'  goodly  self  majestically  guides  ; 
Upon  her  spacious  bcu  tosswc-  the  >uiyrful  tides. 

Drayton.  Foly-Olbion,  s.  14. 
I  lie  as  open  to  the  gusts  of  passion 
As  the  bare  shore  to  every  heating  surge. 

Dryden.  Marriuyc-a-la-Mode,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

The  surging  air  receives 

Its  plumy  burden  ;  and  their  sell-taught  wings 

Winnow  the  waving  element.  Thomson.  Spring. 

Bo  when  Ulysses  plough'd  the  surgy  main  ; 

When  now  in  view  appeal'd  his  native  reign, 

Mis  wayward  mates  th'  vEolian  hag  unbind, 

hicpcctiiig  treasures,  but  out  rush'd  a  wind. 

Broome.  Epis.  lo  Air.  E.  Fenton,  'me.) 
"  Sr.v,  roval  vouth,  sincere  of  soul,  report 
What  cause  hath  led  you  to  the  Spartan  court  ? 
Do  public  or  domestic  cares  constrain 
This  toilsome  voyage  o'er  the  surgy  main  ?" 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 
Methinks  I  see  thee  straying  on  the  beach 
And  asking  of  the  surge,  that  bathes  thy  foot, 
11'  over  it  lias  Vi'asu'd  em  ui.,ant  shore. 

Cowper,  Task,  b.  t 


SUR 

Fr  Chirunjien,  surgiai ;    ft. 
rjano.  See 


.  ^       Fr.  Chirvwn*  si 
yChiriirgo;  Sp.Chin 


SU'RGSON 

Su'roerv. 
Su'rgical. 

One  who  works  with  the  hand  (x^'P).  who 
performs  manual  operations,  (sc.)  in  the  art  of 
healing. 

His  surgien  him  tolde,  if  he  suld  him  saue, 

R.  Brunne,  p.  229. 

Ich  am  a  surgen  seide  the  frere. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  409. 

Now  ich  seo  saide  Lvf.  that  surgerye  ne  phisike 

Maynatamyteavaille.  Id.  p.  401. 

"  Sire,"  (quod  lie)  as  to  us  surgiens  apperteineth,  that  we 

do  to  every  wight  the  beste  that  we  can,  wher  as  we  ben 

witholden,  and  to  our  patient  that  we  do  no  damage:  wherfor 

it  happeth  iiiiuy  time  and  ofte,  that  whan  twey  men  ban 

everich   wounded  oilier,  o  same  snr.fie,?   heleth  hem  both, 

whei-fore  unto  our  a 

parties  to  supporte.- 

With  us  thur  was  a  doctour  of  phy. 

To  speke  of  phisike,  and  o(  *ur.,,-ric 

Id.  Prol 
There  was  yet  Esculapius 
A  god  in  thilke  tyme  as  thus, 

His  crafte  stode  vpon  surgerie. — -Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
Like  a  good  surgeon  he  [God]  putteth  paine  of  tribulacion 
vuto  the  sores  of  our  sinne,    because  the   synne   cannot 


i  Canterbury  Tales, 


oliicrv.-\  , 


t  rubbed  out  of  tl^  iU^he 


Than  ineontynent  they  dysarmed  hyra,  and  dyd  gette 
aurgions  to  dresse  tifs  wound,  for  they  wold  gladly  that  he 
might  escaped  ;  but  he  dyed  the  next  day  after. 

Seiners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  I.  c.  44. 
Mist.  What  would  you  sir? 
Wild.  I  would  crave  a  little  rest  lady, 
And  for  my  hints  some  surgerie. 

Bcaum  §  F letch.   The  Night-Walker,  Act  Hi. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  the  captains  of  the  squadron 

represented  to  the  commodore,  that  their  strips'  companies 

■were  very  sickly,  and  that  it  was  their  own  opinions  as  well 

rould  tend  to  the  preservation  of 

jetween  decks. 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  4. 
simple;  yet,   if  we  may  credit 


;  their  surgeon 


imil 


Third  Voyage, 


In  the  early  ages  of  long  life  and  temperance,  men  were 

still  subject  to  the  eommon  accidents  of  wounds,  bruises, 

and  dislocations;  this  would  soon  raise  surgery  into  an  art. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  3. 

If  I  had  not  known  no  application  had  been  made  to  it,  I 
should  certainly  have  enquired,  with  a  very  interested 
curiosity,  after  the  vulnerany  herbs  and  surgical  art  of  the 
country .— Cook:  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

SUR-INTE'NDANT.     See  Superintend. 

SUR- LOIN,  orl      The  loin  of  beef,  so  entitled 
Si'rloin.  J  by  King"  James  the  First. 

When  pleasures  to  the  eye  and  palat 

That  cool;  lias  render'd  his  great  wov 

His  glory  far,  like  sur-t<>i>i's  knighth 
King.  ArlofCo* 

But  the  bold  Briton  ne'er  in  earnest 


pleat : 

To  Dr.  Lister. 


tsuns 


•irl-n. 


In  wit,  as  well  as  war,  they  gi 

Cressy  was  lost  by  kickshaws  and  soup-meagre. 

Fenton.  Prol.  to  Sou  theme's  Spa,  Ian  Dame. 
His  are  like  solid  surloin,  theirs  like  whipt  syllabub. 

Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  35. 

SU'RL Y.     ^      A.  S.  Sur-lic,  sourly ;  Fr.  Sural, 
Si/rlily.        I  sourish,  (Cotgrave. ) 
Si'rliness.    f     Sourly,  (met.)  with  asperity  or 
Su'rling,  n.  )  acerbity  ;  morose,  cross,  angry. 

They  heapen  hilles  of  wrath  ; 
Like  syriic  shepheards  han  we  none 
They  keepen  all  the  path. 

Spenser.  The  Sheplieard's  Calender.  July. 
No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead, 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  w  lining  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell. 

Shakespeare,  Son.  81. 
This  was  that  P.  Decius,  who  afterwards  being  consull 
together  with  that  surlie  and  imperious  colleague  of  his 
[f.  M.'iitilusl  siruamed  Imperiosus.  devowed  and  yeelded 
lnmsL'HV  to  all  the  divels  of  hell  for  the  safetie  of  bis  armie, 
and  the  obtaining  of  victorie.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.5. 
And  as  for  these  some  snrlings,  they  are  to  be  com- 
mended to  Sieur  Gaulard.— Camden.  Rem.  Anagrammes. 
Lycurgus  their  law -giver  was  so  addicted  to  elegant  learn- 


-j  the  i___ 
ficattei'd  works  of  Homer. 


,  the  poet  Tbales  from 


Crete  to  prepare  and  mollifj  I       irlineat  with  hla 

sm'xi'li  song's  and  odes,  the  better  to  plant  among  them  law 
and  civility. —  Milton.  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

Having  been  a  person  of  a  surley  and  proud  nature,  and 
offensive  in  word  and  action,  he  [Bridgood]  did  a  little 
before  his  death  desire  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  all  the 
' '   especially  i  '"' 


any  ; 


sities.— Wood.  Fasli 


By  the  constant  practice  of  which,  our  minds  will  be 
orradually  cured  of  all  that  perverseness  and  surliness  of 
temper,  which  indisposes  us  to  the  respective  duties  of  our 
relations.—  Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.i.  c.  3. 

Thus  pale  they  meet ;  their  eyes  with  fury  burn  ; 
None  greets  ;  for  none  the  greeting  will  return  : 

His  foe  profest,  as  brother  of  the  war. 

Dryden.  Palamon  #  Arcile. 
Here  virtue  thrives  as  in  her  proper  soil ; 


Not  rude  and  t 


sight, 


(If  e'er  F.lie  spring  spontaneous}  in  remote 

And  barb'rous  climes,  where  violence  prevails, 

And  strength  is  lord  of  all,  Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

SURMI'SE,  v.  \       To  opine,  to  suspect;  from 

Surmi'se,  n.         I  the    Fr.  Surmise,    and    this 

Surmi'sal.  Vfrom  summettre,  although  no 

Surmi'ser.  I  longer   used    in   that   sense, 

Surmi'sing,  n.    J  (q.  d.    super-mittcre,  i.  e.  su- 

per-ponere ;)  that  is — to  put  or  fix  the  mind  upon 

any  thing,   (Skinner.)     The  Old  Fr.  Summettre, 

Roquefort  interprets, — to  charge,  to  accuse. 

To  suppose,  to  conjecture,  to  have  a  suspicion, 
to  suspect,  to  suggest. 

Thiukinge  as  they  begin  to  do  al  ready,  that  either  Luther 
saied  not  so  euyll  as  is  surmised  vpon  him,  or  els  that  those 
thinges  that  he  sayth,  as  odious  as  they  seme,  bee  good 
ynough  indeed.—  Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  110. 

And  he  surmised  to  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen 
of  his  council,  that  his  said  secret  friends  had  excited  him 
State  Trials.  3  Edw.  III.  °an.  1330.  Roger  Mortimer. 
Neither  dooe  we  refuse  your  fantasies  bicause  they  be 
Catholike,  as  you  surmise,  but  because  they  be  your  owne, 
deuised  by  your  selfe  of  late  dates,  many  of  them  contrary 
to  God's  holy  worde,  and  are  not  Catholike. 

Jewell.  Replie  to  M.  Ilardinge,  p.  4. 
Branons,  in  absence  of  the  kynge,  toke  a  Cristen  man,  & 
surmgacd  agayue  liyin  felony  &  murdowre. 

Fabgan.  Chronycle,  c.  242. 
I  trust  God  will  and  hath  reserved  the  same  to  be  an  in- 
strument to  relieve  the  truth,  and  to  confound  fa\se$rtr»iise;;. 
Burnet.  Records,  vol.i.  pt.i.  b.  iii.  No.  30. 
Having  a  sufficient  pledge  of  her  sister's  secrecy,  [she] 
began  to  complain  nf  their  1'atln-i's  strict,  ti-.ir.g  >>('  thrm,  hy 
hii  surmizings  of  bis  own  minding  to  mar  their  fortunes. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 
So  lest  it  should  be  still  imputed  to  me,  as  I  have  found 
it  hath  bin,  that  some  self-pleasing  humour  of  vain-gtory 
hath  incited  me  to  contest  with  men  of  high  estimation,  now 
while  green  years  are  upon  my  head,  from  this  needless 
surmisul  1  shall  hope  to  dissuade  the  intelligent  and  equal 
auditor. — Milton.  Rcason.of  Church  Government,  b.  ii.  Introd. 

I  should  first  desire  these  surmiseri  to  point  out  the  time 
when,  and  the  persons  who  began  this  design. 

Lively  Oracles,  #c.  (1C78.)  p.  37. 

[He]  wasteth  hys  braynes   aboute  questions  &  strife  of 
wordes,  whemf  springeth  enuy,  strife,  rayly: 
misinges  Si  vayne  disputacions.—  Bible,  1551. 

His  presence  odious,  when  his  task  was  done. 

What  thoughts  be  had  beseems  me  not  to  say; 

Though  some  surmise  be  went  to  fast  and  pray, 

And  needed  both  to  drive  the  tempting  thoughts  away. 

Dryden.  Sigismondaty  Guiscardo. 

This  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  confute  the  sur- 
mise, as  if  the  prophet  was  here  concerned  about  unity  of 
person,  or  intended  any  thing  like  it. 

Water  land.    Works,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

But  [its  business  is]  to  cure  our  ill  natures,  to  govern  our 
passions,  to  moderate  our  desires,  to  throw  all  pride  and 
envy,  and  all  uncharitable  surmisals,  with  the  other  spiri- 
tual sorts  of  wickedness.— Glanvill,  Ser.  1. 

If  there  were  any  reason  to  surmise,  these  awful  words 
were  dictated  hy  enthusiasm— invented  by  fraud  or  were  the 
language  of  superstition— a  life  of  pleasure  might  have  some 


Tim.\i.4. 


apology.— Gilpi. 


Ser.  22. 


Instead  of  rejoicing  at  any  fortunate  event  which  contri- 
butes to  the  happiness  of  a  neighbour,  the  greater  part 
secretly  repine  at  it,  and  endeavour  to  lessen  the  satisfaction 
it  might  afford,  hy  disseminating  some  mortifying  surmise 
or  insinuation.— Knox.  Ess.  No.  108. 

There  are  various  degrees  of  strength  in  judgements  from 
the  lowest  surmise  to  notion,  opinion,  persuasion  and  the 
highest  assurance  which  we  call  certainty. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.i.  c.  2. 


SUR 

SURMOUNT,  v.  \     Fr.  Surmonter:  It. '  Sor- 
Surmo'untable.       )  montarc  ; — 
To  mount,  ascend  or  rise  above,-  to  overcome, 
o  exceed;  to  overpass  or  surpass. 
"  And  some  so  full  of  fury  is,  and  despite, 
'I'luM.  u  Munuu-aidlt  his  repression." 

Chaucer.  Troil.  #  Cres.  b.  iU. 
That  for  to  speake  of  gomme,  herbe,  or  tree, 
Cuinpaiisoii  may  not  imaked  be, 
For  it  surmountelh  plainly  all  odoures. 

Jd.  Piol.  to  the  Lrgende  of  Good  Women. 
The  very  good  and  great  excellent  nature  of  God  be 
worthy  to  be  loued  of  vs  &  woorsbipped  and  serued  too.  for 
he  s.iuciayn  and  suimountyny  goodnesse  of  it  selfe,  though 
,-e  should  our  selfe  take  no  maner  of  benefite  thereby. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  3C2. 
More  ample  spirit  than  hetherto  was  wount 
Here  needes  be.  w Ink's  the  famous  auncestryes 
Of  my  most  dreaded  soveraigne  1  recount, 
By  which  all  earthly  princes  she  doth  far  s 
Spenser.  Faerie  C 


Clior.  How  thou  wilt  r 

ere  come  off  surmounts  my  reach. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

Finding  some  slight 

natter  of  accusation   against  him, 

ey   [the   Athenians]  s 

nt   to   seize   bis   person.   [Theim- 

ocles,]  and  he  hardly 

scaped  to  the  Persian  court ;  from 

ase  ingratitude  to  him, 

be  had  many  invitations  to  return 

fleet,  and  take  a  terrible  revenge ; 

lit  he  rather  chose  a  vo 

untary  death. 

Swift.  Dissentions  in  Alliens  #  Rome,  c.  2. 

The  man  of  learning 

often  sets  up  his  reason  in  oppo- 

revelation  ;    and    finding  dimculti 
reason  cannot  surmount,  he  becomes   contemptuous,  and 
sceptical.— Gilpin,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  60. 

Every  situation  of  life  hath  its  proper  temptations  and  Its 

proper  duties  ;  ami  with  the  aids  which  the  gospel  offers,  the 
temptations  of  all  situations  are  equally  surmountable,  and 

proved  strength. — Bp.  Horsley,  vol.i.  Ser. x. 

They  attempt  to  diversify,  where  diversification  is  not 
wanted,  and  to  facilitate,  where  the  difficulty  is  easily  sur- 
mountable by  common  sagacity. 

Knox.  Letter  to  a  young  Nobleman. 

SU'RNAME,  n.  \      Fr.   Surnom,  surnommer  ; 

Stj'rname,  v.         i   It.  Soprannome ;    Sp.  Sobre- 

nombre.     (See  Menage.)     Svpemomen  (Skinner) 

i.  e.  an  additional  name,  as  it  regards  the  name 

given  at  baptism.     It  is  generally — 

An  additional  name.  See  the  quotations  from 
Camden. 

Express  their  name  and  sir-name,  with  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  them. — Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  p.  2.  No.  15. 
One  shall  say  I  am  the  Lords:  and  another  shall  call 
himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob:  and  another  shall  subscribe 
with  his  hand  unto  the  Lord,  Si  surname  himself  by  the 
name  of  Israel.— Isaiah,  xliv.  5. 

Svrname.i  giuen  for  difference  of  families,  and  continued 
as  hereditary  in  families  were  vsed  in  no  nation  anciently 
but  among  the  Romans  ;  and  that  after  the  league  of  vnion 
with  the  Sabines  :  for  the  confirmation  whereof  it  was  coue- 
nanted  that  the  Romans  should  pra?fix  Sabine  names  before 
their  owne,  and  likewise  the  Sabines  the  Romans  name. 

Camden.  Remains.  Surnames. 
In  the  authenticall  record  of  the  exchequer  called  Domes- 
day, surnames  are  first  found,  brought  in  then  by  the  Nor- 
mans, who  not  long  before  first  tooke  them  :  but  most  noted 
withDe,  such  a  place,  as  Godefridus  de  Manne villa.— Id.  lb. 
Remember  that  Pellean  conquerour, 

A  youth,  how  all  the  beauties  of  the  East 
He  slightly  view'd,  and  slightly  overpass'd ; 
How  be,  sirnamed  of  Africa,  dismiss'd 
In  his  prime  youth  the  fair  Iberian  maid. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  IL 
-  From  whose  [Socrates]  mouth  issu'd  forth 
luous  streams  that  watex'd  all  the  schools 


Mellif 

Of  academics  old  and  new,  with  those 
Sirnam'd  Peripateticks,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  seveie.— Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 
The  Normans  introduced  the  use  of  sirnames,  which  tend 
to  preserve  the  knowk-ilg'.*  oi  families  and  pedigrees. 

Hume.  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  App.  2. 

SURRA'S S,  v.     Fr.  Surpasser,  to  pass  over. 
To  pass  aver,  or  overpass ;  to  pass,  or  go  beyond ; 
to  exceed,  to  excel. 

Philoclea,  much  resembling  (though  I  must  say  much 
surpassing)  the  lady  Zelmane,  whom  so  well  I  loved. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  L 
Then  I  (my  dearel  whose  gleames 

and  ardor  doth  surpasse 
The  scorching  flume  and  biasing  heate 

that  in  Leamici  was.—  Tuiberrile.   Venirous  Louer,  #c. 
But  now  hy  proofe  all  otherwise  I  weene; 
For  this  great  citty  that  does  far  surpasr 
And  this  bright  angels  toure  quite  dims  that  toure  of  glas. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10* 


SUR 

"But  all  his  mind  is  set  on  mucky  pelfe, 

To  hoord  up  heaps  of  evill-gotten  masse, 

For  which  he  others  wrongs,  and  wrecks*  himselfe. 

Yet  is  he  lincked  to  a  lovely  lasse, 

Whose  beauty  doth  her  bounty  far  snrpasse." 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  C.  9. 
C/ot.  The  clymats  delicate,  the  ayre  most  sweet. 

Fertile  the  isle,  the  temple  much  surpassing 

The  common  prayse  it  heares. 

Shakespeare.  The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

And  makes  a  covenant  never  to  destroy 

The  earth  <ain  by  flood,  nor  let  the  sea 

Surpass  his  bounds. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

Behold  a  wonder  !  they  but  now  who  seero'd 

In  bigness  to  surpass  earth's  giant  sons 

No  less  then  smallest  dwarfs,  in  narrow  room 

Throng  numberless.  Id.  lb. 

He  hath  wonderful  conceits  of  his  own  qualities  and 
faculties;  he  effects  commendations  incompetent  to  him; 
hs  soars  at  em  /  his  ability  to  manage. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  I. 

Edinburgh,  as  a  place  of  medical  education,  has  con- 
fessedly surpassed,— not  only  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but 
the  universities  of  all  Europe. 

Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  33. 

SU'RPLICE.  )      Fr.  SurpUs;  Sp.  Sobrepelliz, 

Su'rpliced.  (tunica  linea,  (q.d.)  Super-pel- 
licium,  or  super -plicium,  because,  on  account  of  its 
gre.it  width,  it  was  gathered  into  folds  (m  plicas), 
Skinner. 

The  Low  Lat.  SuperpelUchtm,  was  so  called 
because  worn  super  pclilceas  tunicas.  See  Du 
Cange  and  Junius. 

Here  now  a  contreuore,  thorgh  Roberte's  avis, 

Abotien  ther  armore  did  serkis  &  surplis. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  334. 

And  thereupon  he  had  a  pay  surprise 


A  man  that  clothed  was  in  clothes  blake, 
And  undernethe  lie  wered  a  white  surplis. 

Id.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16,023. 
But  they  will  picke  one  quarell  or  an  other  with  them, 
either  for  some  snrp!i*,  cresome  or  mortuary,  either  for  one 
trifle  or  other,  and  cyte  them  to  the  arches. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  135. 
The  priest  arraied  in  z  turpi  esse  or  white  vesture,  climbeth 


-schooles  in  his  age 
mud  surplusage? 

Bp.IIall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  5. 


In  th*  holsters,  at  hifl  si 

Two  aged  pis.tr.Is  lie  du! 
Among  the  surplus  of  S 


:  get.—Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 
The  juice  which  trickles  into  these  vessels,  is  collected  by 
persons  w  ho  climb  Mil-  trees  [the  Fan-palm]  for  that  piup'is.-, 
morning  and  evening,  and  is  the  common  drink  of  every 
individual  upon  the  island  ;  yet  a  much  greater  quantity  is 
drawn  off  than  is  consumed  in  this  use,  and  of  the  surplus 
tin--,  make  both  a  syrup  and  coarse  sugar. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 


SURPRFSE, 
Scrpri'se,  n. 

SURPRl'SAL. 

Surpri'ser. 
surpri'singly. 


Fr.  Su 


prins,  surprendre ; 
It.  Sorpremlerc,  sorpiisa,  • 
from  Fr.  Sur ;  It.  Sor ;  Lat.  ] 
Super;  and  Fr.  Prens  or 
piis  ;  It.  Presso,  past  part. 
of    Fr.  Prendre  ;     It.  Pren-  \ 


dere ;  Lat.  Prcndere,  (pre-  and  hendcre.)  See 
Hand. 

To  take  or  catch  upon  .(or,  as  Cotgrave  ex- 
presses it,  in  the  deed  doing) ;  to  overtake,  (sc.) 
unexpectedly,  unawares;  to  come  to,  or  upon; 
beyond  expectation ;  to  raise  or  excite  the  feel- 
ings or  emotions,  by  sudden,  unexpected,  or 
unusual  appearances.  See  the  quotation  from 
Cogan. 

If  Folly  haue  surprized  thee. 


i  the  1 


•  hi:i  c 


touidrjurs  eassocke  or  coat  of  armes. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  svi.  c.  44. 

Of  this  cnttnn  [Bombyx]  the  /Egyptian  priests  were  wont 
to  wear  their  tine  surplesies,  and  they  tooke  a  singular  de- 
light therein.— Id.  lb.  b.  xix.  c.  1. 

They  who  will  consult  the  works  of  our  venerable  Hooker, 


the  . 


illations  they  proceeded  :  from  the  dislike  of 
nt  against  the  whole  government  ecclesias- 


The  -lo'.v  sal  hell,  the  sable  bier, 
In  holy  musings  wrap  the  mind  ! 

Mallet.  A  Funeral  Hymn. 

SU'RPLUS.  ")      Fr.  Sur-plus ;   It.  Soprappiii  ,- 

So'rplusagb.  f  fLat.  Super,  and  plus.) 

The  over-plus  ;  the  supcr-fluity,  the  remainder. 

Or  Priamus  was  yeve  at  Grekes  request 

A  time  of  truce,  ant  tho  they  g.nnen  trete 

Ihr  pri.-.oinTs  to  ciiaui^eri  most  and  lest. 

And  for  the  surplus  jeven  sonnnes  grete. 

Chaucer.  Troil.  £  Cres.  b.  iv. 

[He]  the  queene  besought,  that  thilke  night  not  fine 
i'l.i  m  ,.,.■,  it  she  might  eneline 

KMuo-ies  ..f  conscience  and  right,  _ 

Full  yore  agoue,  with  surplusage. 

Id.    The  Slory  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

That  he  w  im-he  hath  no  loue  acheued, 
Hym  thinkcth  that  he  is  not  reliened, 
Tli'u.-ii  ihat  his  ladie  make  hym  cnere, 
So  as  she  male  in  good  manere 
Hir 


Counsaile,  that  greeueth  after  sore. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Fendathat  of  this  former  victory  was  .uppri^yd  with  great 

pryde,  came  with  his  hoost  into  the  boudis  off  Northumbir- 

lande,  entendyng  to  sle  Oswyn,  as  before  he  had  slayne  his 

brother  Oswalde.— Fabyan.  Chronycte,  c.  134. 

When  that  disdainfnll  beast, 

Encountring  fierce,  him  suddein  doth  surprize 
And  seizing  cruell  clawes  in  trembling  brest, 
Under  hid  lordly  foot  him  proudly  hath  supprest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c  3. 
A  tygre  forth  out  of  the  wood  did  rise, 
That  with  fell  clawes  full  of  fierce  gourmandlze, 
And  greedy  mouth  wide-gaping  like  hell-gate. 
Did  ruune  at  Fastorell  her  to  surprize. — Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  10. 

The  valiant  Saxons  came 

Who  sought  by  sea  and  land  adventures  far  and  near, 
And  seizing  at  the  last  upon  the  Britons  here, 
Surpriz'd  the  ;.  acious  isle,  which  still  for  theirs  they  hold 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  4. 


To  leame   theii 


Therefore  from  him  Laertes  sotine  his  vewe 
Doth  turne  aside,  and  boasts  his  good  event 
In  working  of  Strymonian  Rhcesus  fall, 
i  Dolons  subtile  surprysc/t. 

Spenser.  Virgil.   Gnat. 
O  since  that  houre,  that  thy  surprisall  led 
From  forth  the  faire  wood,  ray  sad  feete ;  farre  from  my 


The  less  faulty  [are]  ntrprizingty  apt  to  be  dissipated  in 
a  hurry  of  amusements,  or  plod  on  in  worldly  business 
without  higher  attentions  —Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  27. 

Whatever  presents  itself  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
manner,  has,  in  most  cases,  a  much  greater  effect  upon  us, 
than  subjects  of  very  superiour  importance,  for  which  we 
have  been  gradually  prepared.  The  more  sudden,  that  is, 
the  greater  the  improbability  of  its  appearing  at  that  instant  . 
and  the  more  unexpected,  that  is,  the  greater  distance  tlu- 
train  of  thought  was  from  the  expectancy,  the  •.: 
will  be  the  first  percussion  ;  and  this  circumstance  will  give 
peculiar  energy  to  the  exciting  cause,  v>hate,er  its  peculiar 
complexion  may  be.  A  strong  impulse  is  given,  by  the  very 
mode  of  its  appearance,  previous  to  our  being  able  to  acquire 
a  distinct  knowledge  of  its  nature.  This  fan] 
emotion  we  term  surprize. — Cogan,  Passives,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 1  2. 

SU'RQUEDRY.  )       It.  Sorquidanza,    sorqui- 
Sl'rqledois.  Jtfafo;     from    the 

Fr.  Surcuider.  (See  Roquefort)     Sur,  super,  and 
Cuider,  to  think,  to  ween,  deem,  imagine,  suppose, 

presume,  (Cotgrave.) 

More  modernly  called  outrccuidance,  (says  Skin- 
ner;)     Fr.    Cui'der ;     Sp.    Cutjdar ;     It. 
cogitare ;   Lat.  Cogitare,  (Menage.) 

Cuider  seems  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to.  A.  S. 
CudJian.      See  Quoth. 

An  overweening  presumption,  pride,  arrogancy ; 
too  great  a  conceit  for  his  own  sufficiency,  (Cot- 
grave.  ) 

And  sente  forth  sourquidours.  1ms  serjiauns  of  armes. 

Piers  Plotihman,  p.  3SI. 

Presumption,  is  whan  a  man  undertaketh  an  emprise  that 
him  ought  not  to  do,  or  elles  that  he  may  not  do,  and  this  is 
called  turguidrie. — Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tate. 

It  sheweth  well  that  thou  art  not  wise, 

But  suppressed  with  a  manere  of  rage, 

To  take  on  thee  this  surquedous  message. 

Id.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  b.  ii. 

Surqnedrie  is  thilke  vice 

Of  pride,  whiche  the  thirde  office 

Hath  in  his  courte,  and  will  not  knowe 

The  trouth.  Gomr.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 


With  wh 

That  all  thcv.-r.il 

If  ought  he  had  t 


And  efte  i 


lovd  allie  . 
To  famous   Lemnos,  where  ! 

To  make  my  ransome.— Chapman.  Homer. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 
surplusage  ouer  and  aboue 


But  he  Ihe  surplus  might 

Tim  part  Slanius  ioined  ; 

his  inheritance,  to  the  monarchic 

Ilolinshed.  First  Inhabitation  of  Ireland, 
If  then  thee  list  my  offred  grace  to  use, 
Take  what  thou  please  of  all  this  surplusage; 
If  thee  list  not,  leave  have  thou  to  refuse  : 
But  thing  refused  doe  not  afterward  accuse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 


with  wonder,  stood  aghast. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  jEneis, 
itupid  with  surprise, 
heir  wondering  eyes. 


ser  calamity  com  in  -  sudJenly  doth  astonish  m 
f.ir  greater  which  hath  been  long  expected  ; 
als  confound  men's  Ihou-hts,  caunt  their  spirits, 


and  effects,  the  Father  must 

;  the  preeminence  before  the  Son." 

Waterland.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  312. 
'he  chart]  was  allowed  by  all  Europe  to  be  far  compleater 
j  geography  than  any  that  had  till  then  been  published, 


So  that  thou  be  not  surquedous.  Id. 

But  in  such  selfe  loue.  thou  seeme  to  wade  so  farre, 
As  fall  to  foule  presuinptinti.  ;.nu  uuk-e  thy  selfe  a  stft 
Beware  betimes  and  thinke  in  our  etymologic 
Such  faults  are  plainly  called  pryde,  and  in  french  i 
cuydrye.—Gascoigne.  Councell  to  Duglasse  Diue. 
There  they  beheld  a  mighty  gyant  stand 
Vp<Ni  a  ruche,  ami  holding  forth  on  hie 
i  huge  great  paire  of  ballance  in  his  hand, 

1  he  would  weigh  equallie. 
le  same  counterpoys. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v. 
nfess  I  have  a  great  mind  to  be  married, 
i  grudging  of  good  will  t 


dispatched.     But  this  Monsieu 
el  bar  him  by  and  by,— and  Main  :  le 


And  would  as  fai 
Quicksilver- 
There  is  no  safety  in  his  surquedrie. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.    Wild  Goose  Cha 
I  grieve,  that  late-born  modesty 


Hath  got  such 
That  men  may  not  themsi 
Extol,  without  suspect  otsurguedry 


i  quantity  of  i 
s  globe.— Ansoi 


the  ! 


assigned  t 


■  < 


good  parts 
'Donne.  Letter  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
SCR-KEBUTTER.  )      A    rebutter    or    re- 
Surrejoi'nder.  /joinder,  upon  or  in  addi- 

tion to,  or  in  answer  to  a  rebutter  or  rejoinder. 

The  plaintiff  may  answer  the  rejoinder  by  a  surrejoinder ; 
upon   which  the  defendant  may  rebut;  and  the  plaintiff 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  20, 

SUR-REI'NED.  Nates  thinks,  not—injure.; 
in  the  reins ,-  but — kept  in  the  rein  or  bridle  ;  and 
consequentially  ridden  or  worke*  too  long  ;  o\<  r- 
worked. 


! 


Writes  he  not  a  good  cordial  sappy  style  ? 
A  snr-rein'd  jaded  wit.  but  he  rubs  on. 

Jack  Drum't  Et.itrtai* 


SUR-RE'NDER,  v.  ~\        Old   Fr.    Snmmh 
Surhe'ndeh,  ii.  >  Sur,   Lat.  Super;    ai 

Sdrre'ndrt:  )  Renin:  Lat.  J!,,, dm: 

To  render  up  ;  to  >iekl  up  ;  to  concede,  to  gi 

up,  to  deliver,  or  give  back  again. 


SUR 

In  the  meane  time  his  sonne  tooke  vpon  him  foorthwith 
the  administration  oT  the  cinniere.  went  into  Italie  with  an 
armio,  would  not  surreud,;  the  state  winch  he  liked  wel. 

■/pitted.  Bc/ence  o/tAe  Apologie,  p.  419. 

In  wretched  prison  long  lie  did  reinaine. 

And  then  therein  resized  was  againe, 
And  ruled  long  with  honorable  state, 
Till  he  mrraidred  realme  and  life  to  fate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  11.  c.  10. 

Count  Gondomarwas  on  his  way  to  Flanders,  and  thence 
to  Eiuland  (as  they  sav)  with  a  large  commission  to  treat 
for  a  surrender  of  the  Palatinate,  and  so  to  piece  matters 
together  again. — Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  10. 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 

Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd. 


On< 


Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  26. 

If  we  do  not  surrender  our  wills  to  the  overtures  of  his 
goodness,  we  must  submit  our  backs  to  the  strokes  of  his 
anger. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 

I  then  ordered  a  musquet  to  be  fired  over  their  heads,  as 
the  least  e'sceutjonable  expedient  to  accomplish  my  desieai. 
hoping  it  would  either  make  them  surrender,  or  leap  into 

the  water.— Coo*.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  I. 

The  greatest  resemblance  of  all  lies  in  this— the  never- 
failing  protection  and  support  afforded  by  the  husband  to 
the  wife  ;  and  the  abstraction  of  the  affections  hum  all  other 
objects  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  the  surrender  of  her 
whole  heart  and  mind  to  the  husband. 

Bp.  Horsleij,  vol.  1.  Ser.  8. 


SUR 


ON.  ^  Fr.  Subr 
s.  V  Lat.  Sur-i 
sly.  J  rapere),  t< 


eplion,  subreptif; 

ripere  (sub,  and 

r  take 


SURRE'PTION. 

Surrefti'tious 

Surreptitiously 
away,  under  (sc.  cover), 

Surreptitious, — taken  under  (sc.)  cover  or  con- 
cealment ;  privily,  by  stealth,  by  fraud ;  taken 
fraudulently. 

And  if  it  shall  to  you  appear,  that  any  such  apostolical 
dispensations  snail  he  siilheient,  effectual,  anil  valid  or  in- 
valid, ineffectual,  unsnllieieiit,  siiriepliiioiis  or  arreptitious, 
or  on  any  account  null  and  void,  sieh  you  shall  pronounce 
and  declare  dually  that  thev  are,  and  ought  to  be  held. 
Slate  Trials.  19  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1528.  JDiiKiree  of  Catharine 
of  Arragon. 

How  be  it  a  sode  surrepticious  delyte,  cast  by  the  diuel 
into  the  sensual  parte,  is  no  shine  at  all,  but  may  be  matter 
of  merite.— Sir  T.  Mare.   IVorkes,  p.  1278. 

He  which  otherwise  dies,  comes  by  surreplion  and  stealth, 
and  not  warrantably  unto  his  end. 

Hales.  Rem.  A  Ser.  of  Duels. 

C.  I  told  you,  frailties  and  imperfections,  and  also  sins  of 
sudden  surreptioa,  and  those  that  by  daily  incursion,  con- 
tinual import— unity,  at  some  one  time  gained  in  upon  us, 
(so  they  were  as  suddenly  taken  and  repented  of)  were  re- 


Harr, 


on(7.   7!V/rs,  vol.  ii.  p.  23 


Fr.  Surronder,  q.d.  svper- 


;  those  bad  angels  seen 

Hovering  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell 
Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.i 

But  cloud  in  stead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  chearful  waves  of  men 
Cut  off.— Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

Now  each  relay  a  sev'ral  station  Andes, 

Ere  the  triumphant  train,  the  copps  surrounds; 

Relayes  of  horse,  long  breath'd  as  winter  windes, 
And  their  deep  cannon  nioutliM  experieiic'd  hounds. 
Danenant.  Gondibert,  b.  i.  c.  2 


1  worthy  blame  conclude, 


"Who  reach,  lay  hold  c 

It  is  therefore  very  probable,  that  what  Bouree  took  for 

land,  was  nothing  but  mountains  of  ice,  surrounded  by  loose 
or  field  ice. — Cook.  Second  I'oyuge,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

SUR-SA'NURE.     Fr.  Sur,  and  sain,  healing 
over. 

Tyrwhitt  calls  it— a  wound  healing  outwardly 
only. 

And  wel  ye  knowe  that  of  a  sursanure 
In  surgerie  is  perilous  the  cure. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankcleines  Tale,  V.  1166. 
My  wound  abideth  like  a  sursanure. 

Id.  The  Floure  of  Courtesie. 

SUR-TOUT.      A  robe  or  vesture  worn  over 
(sur)  every  thing  else  (tou(). 

That  garment  best  the  winter's  rage  defends, 
"Whose  ample  form  without  one  plait  depends  ; 

Yet  belli  iii  all  ilie  Hue  surlout  alone; 

Be  thine  of  kursey  linn,  though  small  the  cost, 

G«j.  Trivia,  b.  i. 

SURVE'NE,  v.    Fr.  Survenir.    See  To  Sufer- 


Surve'vance. 
Surve'yor. 
Survi'ew,  n. 


Would  oiler  to  imiade  Ylysscs  house, 
To  take  or  toaeli  with  surreptitious 
Or  violent  hand,  what  there  was  left  for  vse. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxi. 

In  the  strait  progress  to  heaven,  I  call  that  an  infallible 

sign  of  a  great  grace,  and  indeed  the  greatest  degret 

great  grace,  when  a  man  is  prepared  against  sudden 

sions  of  the  spirit,  surreptitious  and  extemporary  assai 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Se 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  hear  that  you  have  procured  a  correct 
copy  of  the  Duuciad,  which,  the  many  surreptitious  ones 
have  rendered  so  necessary. 

Pope.  TheBunciad,  Let.  to  the  Publishers. 

I  freely  confess  to  you,  that  I  was  troubled  and  dis- 
couraged by  having  had  the  number  of  the  first  books  that 
I  writ",  lessened  by  more  than  one,  that  were  surreptitiously 
got  away  from  me, — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  37. 

Besides,  the  author  of  the  Letters  was  well  known  to  all 
L.  B.'s  friends;  the  title-page  of  this  surrepiilious  edition 
tells  us,  they  were  written  by  a  person  of  quality. 

Warburton.  Lett,  to  the  Edit,  of  Spirit  of  Patriotism. 

SU'RROG ATE,  v.  \      Fr.  Surroguer&nA  Sub- 

Surroga'tion.  )  roguer.     See  Subrogate. 

Surrogate  is  a  common  name  for  an  officer  in 

the  ecclesiastical  courts.       The   1'28  Constit.   is 

entitled  "  The  Quality  of  Surrogates." 

But  this  earthly  Adam  failing  in  his  office,  the  heavenly 
was  surrogated  iii  his  roome,  who  is  able  to  save  to  the  ut- 
most.— More.  Pref.  General. 


To  see  or  look  over;  to 
overlook,  to  oversee ;  to  have 
or  keep,  the  view,  or  sight 
over,  a  look  over,  an  eye 
upon  ;  to  inspect,  to  examine ; 


Survi'se,  v. 
to  super-intend. 
Ye  fathers  and  ye  mothers  eke  also, 
Though  ye  hail  children,  be  it  on  or  mo, 
Your  is  the  charge  of  all  bir  surrcance, 
While  that  they  ben  under  your  governance. 
Beth  ware,  that  by  ensample  of  your  living, 
Or  by  your  negligence  in  chastising, 
That  they  ne  perish.— Chaucer.  Doctoures  Tale,  v. 12,029, 

'  survey,  and  whole 

le  to  be  learned. 

Ascham.   The  Scholemasler,  b.  ii. 

e  principal :  they  survey 

Smith.  Commonwealth,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

;  and  thence  siiruaid 
mire  raised  there, 


Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  s 

it  use  my  sword 

weiirli     unjustly  though  thou  tak's 
;t;   but  all  things  else,  that  in  m; 


SUR 

Wherevpon  shortlie  after  there  were  chosen  by  his  aduise 
en  of  good  conscience  and  great 
pointed  to  be  surueiors  of  the 

Holinshed.  Historie  of  Scotland.  Fergusius,  an.  3640. 
It  is  the  most  vile,  foolish,  absurd,  palpable  and  ridiculous 
scutcheon,  that  ever  this  eye  survis'd. 

B.  Jonsou.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

It  chaunced  after  upon  a  day, 

The  husbandman  selfe  to  come  that  way, 

Of  custome  for  to  survewe  his  grounde. 

Spenser.   The  sluphrtu  ■!':.  Calender.  February. 

That  turrets  frame  most  admirable  was, 
Like  highest  heaven  compassed  a 


'■■ 


i  high 


i  this  earthly  ] 


Id.  Faerie  Queene, 


Like  those  who  have  survey  d  the  moon  by  glasses,  c; 
only  tell  of  a  new  and  shining  world  above  us,  but  not  rela 
the  riches  and  glories  of  the  place. 

Dryden.  The  Stale  of  Innocence,  De 

I  thought  that  the  first  step  towards  satisfying  several  i 
quiries,  the  mind  of  man  was  very  apt  to  run  into,  was 
take  a  survey  of  our  own  undei -stamiin ■■■<,  examine  our  o\ 
powers,  and  see  to  what  things  they  were  adapted. 


Locke.  Hum.  Undert 


But  the  truth  of  this  di 
declaration  andsunvwl  o: 
Christ  is  represented  the  I 


Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  39. 
mrview  of  the  state  of  the  body,  he  is  able  to 
-Sa?idcrson.  Ser.  p.  197. 


The  thing 

Greedy  survey  of,  do  not  touch 


You  that  are  God's  surveyers  and  can  shew 
How  far  and  when,  and  why  the  wind  doth  blow; 
Know  all  the  charts  of  l  he  dreadful]  thunder, 
And  when  it  will  shoot  over,  or  fall  under. 

F.  Beaumont.   The  Honest  Man's  Fortune. 


SufVrif   llKllll 

Remark  eac 
And  watch  t 


■  bu-v  M'ene 
Joitnsuu. 


•  Vainly  of  Human   iYish-::. 


SUR  VI'VE,  v.  ^     ^  Fr.  Survivre ;     It.  Soprav- 

Survi'val.  I  vivere  ,■       Sp.    Sobre-viver ; 

Survi'vance.       I  Lat.     Supervivere,      (super, 

Survi'ver.  (and    vivere,)     to    live     over 

Survi'vor.  I  or   beyond   (sc.)   any   given 

Survivorship.  J  period  or  event. 

To  over-live,  to  outlive  ;  to  live  more  than, 
more  years  than ;  years  beyond  ;  to  exceed  in 
duration  or  continuance  of  life. 

The  yeares  of  Nestor  nothing  were  to  his, 

Ne  yet  Methusalem,  though  longest  liv'd; 

For  he  remembred  both  their  infancis  : 

Ne  wonder  then  if  that  he  were  depriv'd 

Of  native  strength  now  that ' 


For  r 


gone: 


i  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 
;of  Oeneus  sonnes  suruiu'd;  they  all  were 
:ehis  nol.Ir  sonne, 


vigorous  i 


t  selfe  did  Hue 
The  golden  Meleager  now.  their  glasses  all  were  run. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 
And  lay  e're  while  a  holocaust, 
From  out  her  ashie  womb  now  teem'd, 
Revives,  reflorishes. 
When  most  unactive 
And  though  her  bodie  die,  her  fame  survives, 
A  secular  bird  ages  of  lives.—  Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

The  returne  of  my  Tou'd  sire 

Is  past  all  hope  ;  and  should  rude  Fame  inspire 
From  any  place,  a  flattering  messenger 
With  newes  of  his  suruiuutl ;  he  should  beare 
No  least  beliefe  off,  from  my  desperate  loue. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.i. 

Sir  Thomas  More  and  our  best  chroniclers  make  it  doubt- 
ful whether  those  two  princes  were  so  lost  in  king  Richard's 
time,  or  no;  and  infer  that  one  of  them  was  thought  to  be 

living  many  years  alter  his  death  :  Mi.it  mi:,  la  be  enough  to 
acquit  him  :  which  opinion  1  like  the  better,  because  it 
mentioneth  the  survivance  but  of  one  of  them. 

Sir  G.  Buck.  Hist,  of  Rich.  III.  (1646.) 

The  people  will  remaine  vncertaine,  whil'st 
Twixt  you  there's  difference  :  but  the  fall  of  either 
Makes  the  suruiuor  heyre  of  all. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  v.  SC.  5. 

:  of  this  excellent  person's  passage 
j  exemplary  and  conducing  to  the 
ises  of  survivers  as  the  notice  of  his  life. 

Fell.  Life  of  Hammond,  p.  29. 
Why  this  unmanly  rage?  recal  to  mind 
Whom  you  forsake,  what  pledges  leave  behind. 
Look  if'\our  hank-  father  \et  .survive; 
Or  if  Ascanius,  or  Creusa,  live. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 
But  be  it  so  !  that  death  shall  bring  thee  peace, 
That  here  thy  sorrows  and  thy  toilsj" 
Death  is  what  man  should  l  '  " 
Shall  on  thy  wife,  thy  sad  * 


Rowi 

11    F 


But  oh!  what  fate, 
Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b. 


viii. 


sus 

Christ'3  soul  niiwirrf  the  death  of  his  body:  therefore 
Jhall  the  soul  of  every  believer  turn,.-  the  h.jdy's  death. 

Bp.  Horsletj,  vol.  i.  Ser.  20. 
After  a  stay  of  more  than  two  months  at  Concordia,  their 

number  was  ill lished  neatly  oil:  lull  by  sickness.  Ill  con- 
sequence of  the  fatigue  ami  li  i.'J,h  P  which  they  had  suf- 
fered   hv  III'-'    shipwreck,. and    the   .'>m"«>  •'»    sent  in  a 

■mall  vessel  10  Europe.— Cook.  First  Voyage, 


i  the  same  principle  also 


■  remaining  grand 


But  as  to  any  interesting  speculations  concerning  its  stati 
Of  suriieorship,  'lis  plain  they  had  none. 

IVarburlon.  Dieine  Legation,  b.  V.  s.  G, 

Fr.  Susceptible  ;      It. 


SUSCE'PTIBLE." 

StlSCRPTIBl'LlTX. 

Susce'ptiov. 

Sl'STE'PTIVE. 
Sl'SCF.PTl'vlTT. 

Susck'ptor. 
Susci'pif.xt,  adj. 

SUSCI'PIF.NT, 


Suseettibile  , "  Sp.  Sus- 
ceptible :  Lat.  Suscipere, 
to  undertake,  {sub,  and 
caperc. ) 

Susceptible.— that  may 
be  undertaken ;  used  ac- 


That  can  or  may  undertake  :  capable,  able  to 
take,  or  receive,  or  admit :  emphatically,  predis- 
posed to  admit  or  receive,  (sc.;  feelings  or  sen- 
sations ;  sensitive. 

[Our  1  ile  suveraign]  taking  him  into  his  regard,  taught 
him  more  and  more  to  i.le  t-c  himself,  nn  1  moulded  him  I  as 
it  were)  PI  ironic  illv  to  his  nan  idea  :  d-  iiehling  lirst  in  the 
choi-c  nflhe  m.:.  riiS    hecaiise  he  f-.un-l   him  susceptible  of 


"When  the  Jews  being  warned  hy  the  sermons  o 
tist  repented  of  their  sins,  they  confessed  their  si 
in  the  sasceplion  of  baptism. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Dyin 

And  upon  tills  account,  namely,  that  man  is  i 
intellectual  creature,  hut  also  hath  li'.crty  nf«iil  ^ 


These  are  the  seminaries  in  which  the  clergy,  who  are  to 
go  out  and  instruct  mankind,  are  formed,  in  the  susceptible 
periods  .if  their  lives.  —  Knox.  Liberal  Education,  §4o." 

with  a  natural   sitsceptihilily,  and    free  from 


lav, 


SU'SCITATE,  v.  \     Fr.  Susciter;  It.  Susci- 

Suscita'tion.  ]tare;    Sp.  Suscitar  ;    Lat. 

Sttscitare,  (sursiim  citare,  cicre,)  to  move  upwards. 

To  raise  or  rouse ;  to  stir  up. 

He  shall  luscitalc  or  rayse  the  courage  of  all  men  inclined 
to  vertue.— Sir  T.  Elyol.   Govcrnorr,  b.  iii.  c.  25. 

Perhaps  they   [some  veins  of  the  earth]   contain  the 

seminals  of  spiders  and  scorpions,   and  such  as  in  other 

earths  by  susciiation  of  the  sun  may  arise  unto  .animation. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.vii.  c.  17. 

The  temple  is  supposed  to  be  dissolved  ;  and,  being  so,  to 
he  raised  aaam  :  therefore  the  susciiation  must  answer  to 
the  dissolution.— Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  Art.  5. 

SUSPE'CT,  v. 
Suspe'ct,  adj. 
Suspe'ct,  n. 
Suspe'ctedly. 
Suspe'ctedness. 

Si'SPE'cTEk. 

Suspe'ctful. 
Scspe'ctless. 
Suspe'ction. 
Scspe'ctiocsness. 

Su'SPICABLE. 
Sl'SPl'CIENCY. 
St'SPl'dON. 

Suspi'cious. 

Sl'SPl'ciOUSLY. 
ea'USPl'ciOUSNESS. 

to— 

To  confide,  to  trust. 

■ — Here  maistres  d 

And  baveth  suspecion  to  be  sa 

Of  the  whiche  hen  brought  ff 
myes,  yuele  suspicions.  &e. —  1! 

For  out  of  doute  this  olde  pou 

Was  ever  in  suspect  c 


Fr.  Suspecte  ;  It.  Sos- 
pettare  ;  Sp.  Suspecto  ; 
Lat.  Suspectum,  past  part, 
of  sus-picere,  tolooktmr/cT, 
(sub,  and  specere,)  to  look 
into. 

To  look,  with  a  view  to 
discover;  to  look  forsome- 
"  thin<r  imagined  or  sup- 
posed ;  to  foresee,  or 
present  to  the  mind  or 
imagination ;  to  antici- 
pate, to  imagine,  to  ap- 
prehend ;  to  imagine  or 
apprehend,  through  doubt, 
distrust,  fear,  &.c. ;  opposed 


So  p>ci;, 
Suspect  t 
Like  to  r 


Chant 
time  shortly  that 
something  of  Jelo 
in  great  suspectU 


.—Piers  Plouliman, 

Vc;',/enr'rj'mo,rcU6.S' 

The  Clerkes  Tale,  ' 
-Id.  Bom.  of  the  Ri 


,  heeded  thai 


tern,    and    t  le    pccul.ur 


r  of  our  Christianity.— Hun  ow,  vol.  i.  be 
Our  lies'  d  ivs  do  lir.t  pass  away,  was  truly  said  ; 


it.— Id.  v 

Nor  cai 


Id.   The  Clerkes  Tale,  V.  8416. 

Wombed  within  our  walles  and  realme  about, 
As  Grekes  in  Troy  where  in  the  Orekeish  beast. 

Vncertaine  Auclors.  Of  the  Troubled  Commonwealth,  %c. 
He  [Sir  Henre  Spencer]  caused  many  noble  men  and 
other  to  he  put  to  deth  without  justice  or  lawe,  bicause  he 
held  them  suspect  to  be  agaynst  hym. 

Berncrs.  Fruissart.  Cronycte,  vol.  ii.  c.  8. 

They  were  wel  likely  ro  put  such  as  should   se  to  the 

repressing  of  heresies,  in  r.out  and  feare  of  infamy 


It  is  verv  perineals  that  spiritual  men  should  banc  autho- 
rise to  arrest  a  man  for  every  light  suspeccion,  orcomplaynt 
of  heresie.— Id.  lb.  p.  917. 

And  then  this  hoone  to  craue,  that  vnder  your  protection. 

They  might  be  bolde  to  enter  here,  rieuoyd  of  all  sutp'i  I  ton 
Gasconjne.  Deuise  of  a  Maske  for  Viscount  Mouulacule. 

Shortlye  after  be  &  also  his  wyfe  dyed,  and  not  without 
suspeccyon  of  venym. — Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  124. 

Whan  they  herde  it  they  studied  a  lytell :  than  the  duke 

in  thij  mater?     I  prav  you  shewe  me  or  I  senile  the  moii'-v. 
Bcrners.  Froissart.  Cronycte,  vol. ii.  c.  107. 

And  then  whS  he  was  so  clerely  conuir.ted  by  so  many  so 
boneste  and  so  faire  from  all  stupid"  of  corruption,  it 
were  peraduentnre  a  thiiiL-c  not  conuenient,  alier  those 
witnesses  punlished,  to  hra  ■•  piles  (  .roofs]  a  fresbe  vpon 
the  principal!  mater  —.sir  T.  More.    Vol  /res,  p.  21 1. 

That  few  good  flowerscan  thrine.  vnlesse  they  be  protected, 

Or  garde't    from   ..i.<;.ili...a  hlastes,  or  w 
erected—  A.  W.  In  Common,  of  G. 


And  they  both  dyed  stupecioiultt ;  wherfore  dyuers  par- 
aones  were  put  to  blame  after  priuely. 

Bernert.  Froissart.  Cronycte,  vol.  i.  c.  21. 
Yea,  if  your  case  be  true,  quoth  he ;  hut  herein  we  will 
charge  your  honours  and  consciences  whether  the  fact  be 
so  or  no?  for  your  grace  shall  understand,  that  I  talked  in 
the  matter  so  suspiciously,  as  though  such  an  invasion  had 
been  made,  and  that  yuu  would  require  iunmii.ii  enmity. 

Burnet.  Records,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  No.  3.0. 

Now  to  make  my  estate  known,  seemed  again  impossible, 
by  reason  of  the  suspiciousness  of  Dainetas.  Misu  and  my 
voung  mistress  .Moisa:  for  Dametas,  according  lu  the  con- 
stitution uf.a  dull  head,  thinks  no  Outer  way  In  shew  him- 
seli  wise,  than  by  suspecting  every  thing  in  his  way. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.ii. 
But  be  what  will  the  cause,  strong  was  their  plot, 
Their  practice  close,  their  faith  suspected  not ; 


Estif.  Sir,  you  must  pardon  me, 
Women  of  our  sort,  that  maintain  fait 
And  keep  suspect  off  from  their  chastities. 
Had  need  wear  thicker  vails. 
leanm.  <?■  Flelch.  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  Act  i.  SC  1. 

Their  harts  she  ghesseth  by  their  humble  guise 
And  yieldes  her  to  cMrcniilic  of  time: 
So  from  the  ground  she  fearelesse  doth  arise. 
And  walketh  forlh  without  suspect  of  crime. 

Spenser.  Futric  Queene,  b.  i.  C.6. 
That  thou  art  blam'd  shall  not  be  thy  defect, 
For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair  ; 
The  ornament  of  Deauty  is  suspect. 
A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 

Shokespeare,  Son.  /O, 
Wlio  out  of  false  suspect  was  by  her  brother  slain. 

Drayton.  Puly-Olbion,  s.  24. 

Thy  curiosity 

Makes  thee  lesse  car'd  for  at  my  hands,  and  horrible  the 


prepi.es 


al.e  ihy    1 


Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad, 


[Thev]  have  either  undiscernibly  as  some,  o 
s  others,  or  declaredly  as  many,  used  such   ; 

o  their  fares    as  Ihev  llioueht  lie, it   advanced  1 


Bp.  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  93. 
Some  of  Hippocrates'  aphorisms   transplanted    into  our 
R.'tunson.    Euitoia,  (icib.j  p.  06. 


.rem 


the  I 


th  he  cri'd  1 


Derr 


Beaum.  $  Flelch.  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Act  i 
Whence  to  include  the  whole   notion,  and    the 
never  yet  thus  offended,  under  nn  h  a  diffident  and 

ment  it  is.— Milton.  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 
Ar.  I  have  broke  the  ice  boyes  : 


i  begun  the  game, 


:  guide  it, 

travell'd  all  the  town  lliiuugh, 
ill  this  merchants  shape  won  much  a.  qualul 
Beaum.  iy  Flelch.   The  Island  Princess,  Act 


But  it  is  a  very  suspicnble  business  that  he  means  no 
more  then  empty  space  hy  it  ... 

More.  Defence  of  the  Moral  Cabbala,  A  pp. 
Thus  much  concerning  the  first  sott  of  obedience  which 
is  ahsoluiely  perfect;  it  is  not  attainable;  h,    Christians 
this  life,  and  therefore  the  wa 
with  a  suspicieucy  of  the  want 

There  is  no  better  way  to  moderate  suspicions,  th 
account  upon  such  suspicions  as  true,  and  yet  to  1 
them  as  false,  for  so  fane,  a  man  ought  to  make  I 
suspicions,  as  to  provide,  as  if  that  should  be  true,  tl; 
suspects,  yet  it  may  doe  him  no  hurt. 

Bacon.  Ess.  OfSusp 
suspicious 


These  articles  are  managed  too  Mini 


Id,  Hi. 
Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  il.  Ser.  21. 


Thou  know'st  my  son.  how  Joves  revengeful  wife, 
By  force  and  fraud,  nt'eiiipis  [in  hrothers  lile 
And  .den  hast  tlu.u  niouio'd  with  me  Ins  pains; 
II  nn  lluln  now  with  lilui.ilislmicnt  detains. 
But  I  suspect  the  town  where  Juno  reigns. 

Deaden.  I  irgsl.  JEneis, 
This  makes  it  still  more  strongly  svipicable,  that  it 

really  a  design   or   policy  of  the   devil,  lev   in.  la'.ii.o   lie 
ri'1'S..r.'.i.  Savmur  Christ.  b„lh   in    Apnollomos  an, 
..asian.     In     counter   walk     Cod     Almighty     lu     .he     plot 
Cliiistianitv.  and    to  keep  up  or  conserve  bis  own  Usui 

tyiuuii)  m  iue  Pagan  world 


Clilimortlt.  Intellectual  System,  D.  203. 


sus 

But  to  prevent  suspicion,  wiil  I  st 


Througn  tin's  a  cave  was  dug  with  \ 


Who  when  abusing  power  with  lawless  might, 
From  public  justice  would  secure  his  flight. 

Dryden.  Sigismonda  $  Guiscartfo 

To  be  abhorred,  i 


SUSPE'ND,  v. 
Suspe'nder. 
Suspending,  n. 
Su.-pe'nse,  adj. 
Suspe'nsely. 


;.-aui>.   On  the  Passions, 


Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  27. 
Fr.  Suspend™ ;   It.  Sospen- 
dere ;     Sp.  Suspender;    Lat. 
Sus-pendere,  (to  hang  up.) 
To  hang  up   (sc. )  in  ba- 
-  lance ;  to  hold  or  keep  ba- 
lanced ;  to   hold  or  keep  in 
doubt   or  uncertainty ;   un- 
decided, undetermined  ;   un- 
Sc'spe'nsory.      )  settled,  unfixed;  to  unsettle, 
to   unfix  ;   to  remove  or  withhold  from,  or  from 
comin<j  to,  a  fixed  or  settled  state  ;  to  withhold, 
to  hold  or  keep  back  for  a  time. 

The  lnVop  of  Londone,  &  the  bissop  of  Wircetre, 
&  the  bissop  of  Lincnlne,  &  the  bissop  of  Cicetre, 
Withoute  eni  grace,  he  suspendede  ech  one. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  563. 


The  monkes  alle  - 


I  schent,  suspended  tham  i 


stice  they  be  worthy  to  lye  there  for  euer; 
to  lye  here  for  the  whyle,  and  in  God  no 
?  suffer  his  mercy  to  be  commoly  suspended 


ered  wiih  the  balaun 


terdicted,  did  l 


Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  326. 
.  suspended,  or  in- 
n  the  same  election? 
Burnet.  Records,  vol.  i.  b.  iii.  No.  1. 

And  in  the  sleepc  also  there  is  only  a  suspedinoe  of  the 

vse  of  ye  wyttes,  &  no  cotrary  wilful  doing  agalst  ye  wit. 

Sir  T.Mvre.    Worhes,  p.  595. 
I  [Wolsey]  therefore  require  you  according  to  the  special 

yen i  [Gii-liner].  now  for  ever  to  acquit  yourselves  herein 
with  a'l  effect  [hiss i hie,  ar-c^n I iiii^ly  so  as  the  kind's  highness 
be  not  longer  kept  in  tlii -  perplexity  and  suspence. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  No.  22. 

Make  them  affrayde  of  euery  thyng  and  namely  to  touch 
mine  annnynted,  and  make  them  to  feare  the  sentence  of 
the  church,  suspentivs,  excomunicaiions  and  curses. 

Tijndalt.  Workes,  p.  134. 


their  judgmi 

antiquity  will  be.— DratjU 


hee. — Chap  ma 
;  forward  concl 


great  scholars  there  are,  which  still  suspend 

and  make  it  a  doubt,  as  ever  things  of  such 

Poly-Olbion,  S. 10.  Illustration:;. 

it  with  thee  at  length,  and  bring  thy  latest 

our  any  God, 
ome  other  s 


Iliad, 

i,— Or  thecautelousnesof  suspenders 
tiers  in  these  times, 
untagu.  Appeale  to  Cezsar,  pt.  ii.  c.  5. 
ise  hart  twixt  douhtfull  feare 


Desiring  of  bis  A  morel  to  heare 

Soiiif  gladioli  newes  aod  sure  intelligence. 

Her  thus  bespake. — Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

And  the  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 

Held  by  thy  voice.— Mili»n,   Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

nd  in  his  hand  a  reed 
with  fire;  while  we  sunpemi, 
thin  our  thoughts  amus'd  —  Id.  Ib.b.vl. 

i  it  came  to  passe,  that  one  church  could 

nnr  «v,r  n-rose  and  coHieume  another  of  disobedience  to  the 
wul  tlf  f,ni-i>t.  in  those  things  where  manifest  ditWence 
was  hct^ecne  them  :  whereas  ihe  se[fe-sn me  orders  allowed, 
but  ,et  established  in  more  warie  and  s„,pr„ce  manner,  as 
being  to  stand  in  force  till  God  should  t;iue  the  oppoitunify 
of  some  genera.  I  conference  what  might    bee  best  for  euerv 

of  teem  afterwards  to  doe  ;  this,  I  say,  had  both  presented 


A  seraph  stood, 
Stood  waving  ti| 
Collected  stood  v 


For  by  this 


SUS 

i  of  hist  dislike  which  others  might  take,  and 


Hooker.  Ecclesiaslicatl  Politic,  Pref. 
r  party, 


'ales.  liemaines.  Letter  fix 
Mess.  Ah  Manoa  I  refrai 


Tot 


>  suddenly 


I.e^t  evil  tidings  with  loo  rude  irruption 
Kitting  thy  aged  ear  should  pierce  too  deep. 

Man.  Suspense  in  news  is  torture,  speak  them  out. 

Milton.  Samson  Agouistes,  v.  1577. 

In  the  meane  while  it  may  be,  that  suspence  of  judgement 

nd  exercise  of  charilie  were   safer  and   seeinliei   ho   <-'hlu>- 


pursuiteof  the 

,  and  degradath 


'.Poll 


jplclh 


Psyche,  snatch'd  from  danger's  desper; 

The  truth  of  her  condition  hardly  kno'< 
But  in  suspensive  thought  awhile  doth 


that 


off  the  vse  or 
r  what  God  by 


floating  and 
? 


During  this  suspension  of  any  desire,  before  the  will  I 
•terunued  to  action,  and  the  action  (which  follows  i Ik 
■termination)  done,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  examim 
ew,  and   jud-e  of  the  good  or  eul  nf  w  hat  we  are  going  t 


do. — Locke.  Hum.  Umh-r* 


icr  herb?,  and 
in  a  hanging 

rig  and  gath 


While  a  iireat  event  is  in  s>f--;prns<\  th-  action  warms,  and 
he  very  susper.se,  made  up  of  hope  and  fear,  maintains  no 
inpleasing  agitation  in  the  mind. 

Bolingbroke.  On  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism. 


gouge  men  of  the  loud  lete  bi  fore  hym 
;  me  schal  bi  choys  and  bi  lot  al  s 


ieiu  liesre  fort 
Gloucester,  p. 


for  to  do. 
111. 


Ac  that  folc  of  bygonde  see  byleuede  all  her, 
That  vimethu  al  that  loud  sustenance  hem  vond. 

Id.  p.  378. 
He  bid  wastonrs  goworche  and  wynne  here  sustenaunce 
Thorw  some  trewe  travail.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  82. 


the  toon  and  love  the  toiher:  either  he   schal  susteniie  the 
toon,  and  despise  toe  tother. —  ff'ic///.  Matthew,  c.  C. 

It  hopith  alle  thingis,  it  sustcrjnelh  alle  thingis. 

Id.  1  Corf  idh.  c.  13. 
But  whan  she  saw  the  grisly  rockes  blake, 
For  veray  fere  so  wnh.l  hire  herte  quake. 
That  on  hire  feet  she  might  lure  not  s,,,J<ne. 

Chancer.   The  Frunkdeines  Tale,  v.  11,101. 
I  am  a  man  of  litel  sustenance.     ' 

Id.   The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7426. 
Vherof  [logike]  full  many  a  great  debate 

And  peace  suxlciifd  vp  alofte 

"Where  strenghe  sbulde  let  it  falle.— Gower.  Con.  J.  b.  vii. 

WTiy  what  art  thou  the  better,  saith  he.  if  thou  shouldest 


For  the  promises  of  God  are  lyfe  vnto  all  that  cle; 

land  promised  Li.em,  luinistieth  thee  notable  ensan 

Tyndalt.    Work 

viii.  houres  he  spente  in  study  and  lemynge  of  ; 


Since  the  proper  business  i 
ank,  every  sex.  and  every  ag 
.  suspension  of  the  ordinary  1 


that  it  requires 


SUSPI'RE.u.  )      Fr.  Sousperer ;  It. Sospirare ,- 

Suspira'tion.    f  Sp.  Suspirar  ;    Lat.  Sus/iirarc, 

to  draw  the  breath  from  the  bottom  of  the  breast. 

To  heave  up  the  breath  ;  to  breathe  ;  to  sigh 

for,   or   after  ;    to    sigh   with   desire,   to   desire 

eagerly. 

From  whiche  [heauen]  he  might  thinke  peraduenture  that 
all  mankind  wer  banished  vnto  such  a  place  as  was  Limbus 
partru  though  out  of  payne,  yet  suspijraij  and  sighing,  alter 
the  sight  of  God  and  ioy  of  heauen. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  532. 
For  since  the  birth  of  Caiue,  the  first  male-childe 
Tohiin  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  borne. 

Shakespeare.  K.John,  Act  Hi.  sc.  4. 

By  his  gates  of  breath, 

There  lyes  a  dowlney  feather,  wlmh  st  irres  not; 
Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weigh  " 
Perforce  must  mc 


,  did  (as  his  prophets 


Pt.  Men.  IV 

Inn* 


horn  the  expectation  of 
■pirrd   Redeemer  of  the 

<ua-  Wutinnianes,  p.  2C0. 


■  my  inky  cloake  (good  mother) 


SUSTAI'N,  v. 
Sustai'n,  n. 

Sl'STAl'.NER. 
SuSTAt'NMKNT. 
SUSTENANCE. 
SUSTENTA'TION. 

Suste'ntacle. 


Fr.  Snvstenir;  It.  Sosfe- 
vere  •  Sp.  Soslener ;  Lat. 
Sustinere,  to  hold  or  keep 
'Under;  to  undeihold,  to 
support. 

To  bear  or  carry ;  to  bear, 
to  suffer,  to  endure. 

isr$ 


Within   seynt  Johns   cl 
he  founde  cerleyn  preestys  to  synge  loi 
for  sitsteiiitaci/on  of  whom  he  gaue  of 
sande  pounde  of  Parys  money.— Id.  lb, 


f!ap:yst    within    Parys, 


Shukespeare.  The  Tempest,  Act  i.  &c.  2. 
I  lay  and  slept,  I  wak'd  again, 
For  my  sustain 
Was  the  Lord.— Millon.  Psalm  3. 

And  thou,  that  of  th'  adorn'd  with  all  delights, 
Art  the  most  vse!  nil  an-;.  II  :    Ik, roe  a  god 
Of  Joueand  Mata  ;  of  iieauens  golden  rodd 
The  sole  sustainer. 

-  Chapman.  Homer.  To  Vesta  #  Mercuric* 

"When  all  stores  were  ennsum'd  and  spent  where  men 

inhabited,  they  betook  them  to  the  woods,  and  liv'd  by  liunt- 

Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  iii. 
The  sheriffs  of  Hereford  and  Essex  were  commanded  to 


rut  when  there  \v  great  sho-ils  of  people,  which  go  on  to 

t  is  of  necessity,  I  bat  once  in  an  ave  oi  r  ■■■.„,  i  :.,■;■  dis-  harge 
.  poiLiuu  ui  theu:  people  upon  other  nations. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Vicissitudes  of  Things. 
ITe  [Malcnlme]  assigned  foorth  c 
■f  Saint  Augustin 


He  is  not  Creat( 


re  of  the  order 
Ifistorie  of  Scotland.  Malcom. 
For  first  it  v  ill  be  a  ground  and  seat  for  furms,  and  being 
Uls.nWeW-'rAM.r  foundation,  he  hilv  i ,  ps^enu  d  Us  i  he 
jrm  earth.— More.  Defence  <>f  the  Moral  Cabbala,  App. 

nly  once,  but  perpetual  Creator,  being 
Wuterland.    Works,  vol.'ii.  Ser.  2. 
ordinary  school-philosopher  would  confidently  have 


Search,  Light  of  Nature,  vuL  ii.  pt.  iu  c.  22- 


SWA 

SU'TILE.    ^       Fr.  Suture;   Lat.  Sutura,    a 
Su'tiire,  n.     V  sewing  or  stitching.     Sutilis, — 
Saturated.  )  that  may  be  sewed  or  sowed. 
Sown  or  stitched  —  performed  by  needle  and 
thread. 


conveniently  saturated 


themsel 

hich  these  lookers  or  behold- 
en, and  from  which,  they  may  be  aptly  said 
ifices.— Smith.  On  Old  Age,  p.  93. 

that  offers  itself  for  keeping  the  lips  of  the 


SU'TTLER.  Dnt.  Soeteler ;  Ger.  Sudler, 
from  Dut.  Soetelen,  Ger.  Sudeln,  sordida  et  vilia 
offieia  obire,  to  do  mean  and  dirty  offices ;  from 
Ger.  Sul-en,  to  soil.     See  Soil. 

One  who   deals   in    small   or   mean   things, — 
(victuals  and  liquors  in  a  camp.) 
For  setting  on  those  with  the  luggage  left, 
A  few  poor  snifters  with  the  camp  that  went, 
They  basely  fell  to  pillage  and  to  theft. 

Drayton.  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

SWAB,  or     ^       A.  S.  Swebban,   or  sweop-an, 
Swob,  v.  I  verrere,  to  sweep. 

Swa'bber,  or  f     To    sweep;     generally,  —  to 
Swo'bbf.r.       J  cleanse  with  a  mop. 
To  swab  the  deck  is  a  common  nautical  phrase. 
Sings.  The  ] 

Mar.  Will  you  boyst  sayle  sir,  here  lies  your  way. 
Vio.  No  good  swabber,  i  am  to  bull  here'a  little  longer. 

Id.   Twelfth  Night,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 
Daw.  Jolly  gentleman, 
More  fit  to  be  a  swabber  to  the  Flemish, 
After  a  drunken  surfeit. 

Ford.  Perkin  Warbeek,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free  ? 
Stark,  staring  mad,  that  thou  would'st  tempt  the  sea; 
Cubl/d  in  acahbin,  on  a  mattress  laid, 
On  a  brown  ^-:u-.\  with  b>-:>v  swobbers  fed, 
Dead  wine,  that  stinks  of  the  barrachio,  sup 
From  a  foul  jack,  or  greasy  maple-cup? 

Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  5. 


SWAD,  n.  -\  A.S.Swtethil;  Vut.Swaih- 
Swa'ddle,  n.  i  lei,  swadel,  from  A.  S.  Sweth- 
Swa'ddle,  v.  [  an,  to  swaddle,  swathe,  or 
Swa'ddling,  n.  )  bind.  See  To  Swathe. 
To  bind  ;  to  lash  with  a  band  or  strap  ;  to 
lash,  to  flog,  to  beat. 

Swad, — perhaps  one  swathed,  or  as  clumsy, 
lumpish,  or  inactive,  as  one  swathed;  as  a  child 
swaddled. 

Swad,  in  the  north  of  England,  is  still  the  com- 
mon name  for  pod  or  shell  of  peas ;  the  case  or 
enclosure. 


(Fo 


i  Mt'fitidf, 


V>7 


Tell  me  yf  one  were  in  ca^e  tint  lie  muste  bee  fayne  once 
or  twise  a  day  to  swaddle  and  plaster  his  legge,  and  els  he 
could  not  kepe  his  life,  wouldest  thou  recken  his  legge  sicke 
or  Whole?— Sir  T.  More.    JVoJ.es,  p.  SO. 

Consider  also  that  al  our  swadlynge  and  tending  with 
wartne  clothes,  and  <!;ui\  medicines,  yet  ch  our  bodyes  not 
bear  thewiself,  but  that  almost  half  our  tynie  euer  in.  xxiiii. 
houres  we  be  fay ne  to  fal  in  a  swowne  whiche  we  cal  slepe. 


■im.  Tuxophilus, 


Id.  lb. 
with  bandes, 
i  keepe  down 


the  walles  full  of  a 


Iloluishfd.  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  £ 


fin  brood  there 
Such,  men   do  chaungelins  call,  so  chaung'd  by  faeries 
theft.  Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

"When  Nature  was  most  busy,  the  first  week 
Siradling  the  new-born  earth,  God  seem'd  to  like 
That  she  should  sport  herself  sometimes  and  play, 
To  mingle  and  vary  colours  every  day. 

Bonne,  An  Anatomy  of  the  World,  Anniv.  1. 


SWA 

And  thee  (O  archer  Phoebus)  with  waues  cleere 
Washt  sweetly  ouer,  steadied  with  sincere 
And  spotlesse  swath-bands ;  and  made  then  to  flow 
About  thy  breast,  a  mantle,  white  as  snow. 

Chapman.  Homer.  A  Hymne  to  Apollo. 
Fred.  You  are  both,  believe  me, 
Two  arrant  knaves,  and  were  it  not  for  taking 
So  just  an  execution  from  his  hands 
You  have  btly'il  thus,  I  would  swrddle  yp, 
Till  I  could  draw  off  both  vour  skins  like  scabbards. 

Beaum.  $  Ftctch.   The  Captain,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
There  he  in  clothes  is  wrapp'd.  in  manger  laid, 
To  whom  too  narrow  swadlings  are  our  spheres. 

Drummond.  Flowers  of  Sion. 
They  immediately  began  to  swaddle  me  up  in  my  night- 
gown with  long  pieces  of  linnen,  which  they  folded  about 
me  till  they  had  wrapt  me  up  in  above  an  hundred  yards  of 
swathe.— Spectator,  No.  90. 

"  No,  no,  say  they,  we  like  you  very  well  as  you  are  ;" 
and  upon  that  ordered  me  to  be  carried  to  one  of  their 
houses,  and  put  to  bed  in  all  my  swaddles.— Id.  lb. 

The  child  does  not  try  to  throw  off  its  swaddling  cloaths 
without  a  judgement  that  the  pressure  it  feels  comes  from 
them  and  that  it  may  remove  them  by  struggling. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.i.  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

SWAG,  r.  >      Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  Wag-an, 
Swa'ggy.     jto  weigh,  (qv.)  and  see  Spend. 
To  weigh  down  ;  to  sink  or  depress  by  weight 
or  heaviness.     See  Swat. 

Because  so  laid,  they  [brick  or  squared  stones]  are  more 
apt  in  sivngging  down,  to  pierce  with  their  points,  than  in 
the  jaceut  posture,  and  so  to  crevice  the  wall. 

Reliquice  Wottoniava,  p.  20. 
Your  Dane,  your  Germaine,  and  your  swag-belly' d 
Hollander,  [drinke  hoa]  are  nothing  to  your 
English.  Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

The  proper  Latine  word  is   Fiber  and  Castor,  but  bor- 
rowed from  the  Gre?k,  so  called  quasi,  7«o-toic;   that  is, 
animal  ventricosum,  from  his  siraggy  and  prominent  belly. 
Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 
A  ruffian  is  the  same  with  a  swaggerer,  so  called  because 
endeavouring  to  make  that  side  to  swag  or  weigh  down, 


SWA 


Fuller.   Worthies.  London. 


SWAGE.      See  Suage. 


Sw 


'A'GGER,  v.  ^        Skinner  says,— fr 
a'gger,  n.  1   Dut.  Swadderen,    st 

a'ggerer.  J  to  make  a  noise ;    < 

a'ggf.king,  r.  )   the    A.  S.  Sweg-an, 


sonare, 
to  sound;  each  formed  from  the  sound.  It  may 
be  from  swag,  to  weigh ;  (see  Swag,  and  the 
quotation  from  Fuller  ;)  applied  to  the  bulk,  the 
strut  of  a  su-agay  man  ;  and  then  to  the — 
Bluster  ;  the  bragging ;  the  noisy  bullying. 
Take  heede  what  guests  you  receiue  :  receiue  fsayes  hee) 
no  swag</<'ritig  companions.  There  comes  none  heere:  You 
would  blesse  you  to  heare  what  he  said.  No,  He  no  swag- 
gerers.—Shakespeare.  Hen.  IF.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

The  butcher  is  stout,  and  he  values  no  swagger. 
Swift.    Will  Wood's  Petition  to  the  People  of  England,  (1725.) 
It  was  Atheism  openly  swaggering,  under  the  glorious  ap- 
pearance of  wisdom  and  philosophy. 

Cndworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  61. 
After  all  the  swaggering  and  confidence  of  disputers,  there 
will  be  uncertainty  in  K-sht  matters:  and  when  we  travel 
in  uncertain  roads,  'tis  safest  to  choose  the  middle. 

Glanvill,  Ser.  2, 
He  chuck'd  again,  when  other  coins  he  found, 
And  scarcely  deign'd  to  set  a  foot  on  ground, 
But  swagger'd  like  a  lord  about  his  hall. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

SWAIN.        ^      Swain  (Spelman,  in  v.  Swain- 

Swa'inish.       >mote,)  is  the  A.  S.  Swang,  ope- 

Swa'inmote.  J  rarius,  minister;  and  swang  is 

from   Swing-an,  or  swinc-a?i,  to  labour,  to  work. 

Hence,  swain  is,  generally, — 

A  labourer ;  a  country  labourer  ;  one  employed 
in   husbandry,  in  rustic   or    pastoral   labours;    a 
rustic,  a  pastoral,  a  clownish  youth  ;  a  youth. 
After  that  Maximian  our  folk  gan  awei  lede, 

knygtes  and  swai/ncs,  and  al  oure  gong  " 


And  astored  ther  with  other  lond,  a 
Forth  went  knyght  &  sneyn,  &  fote 


deolful  dede ! 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  99. 
en  alle  in  fere. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  241. 
(quod  John)  "  nede  has  no  pere. 


ire  Thopas  wa 
Vhite  was  nis  I 
His  lippes  ret 


<  rlcrkfs  s.i 


/'.'.,   RLrvs  Talc,  v.4025. 


My  harte  was  high,  I  could  not  seeme  to  serue, 
In  regiment  where  no  good  rules  remayne, 
Where  officers  and  such  as  well  deserue, 
Shall  be  abusde  by  euery  page  and  swayne. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruites  of  Warn, 
And  eke  the  gentle  shepheard  swaunes,  which  sat 
Keeping  their  fleecy  flockes  as  they  were  hyr'd. 
She  sweetly  heard  complaine  both  how  and  what 
Her  sonne  had  to  them  doen  ;  yet  she  did  smile  thereat. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ill.  c.  6. 
■Which  if  ignoble  and  su 

shall   such   merit   therfore 

generous  and  vertuous  spirits  I— Milton.  Colasttrian. 

WTierof  not  to  be  sensible  when  good  and  fair  in  one 
person  meet,  [it]  argues  both  a  gross  and  shallow  judge- 
ment, and  withal  an  ungentle,  and  swainish  breast. 

Id.  Apology  for  Smectyntnuus. 

A  forest  hath  her  court  of  attachments,  swainmote  court, 
where  matters  are  as  pleadable  and  determinable  as  at 


apprehend, 


-Hall.— Howell, 


.Let. 


Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  nse, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies  : 
The  conscious  wains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 

Pope.   Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 
The  court  of  sweinmote  is  to  be  holden  before  the  ver- 
derors,  as  judges,  by  the  steward  of  the  sweinmote  thrice  in 
every  year,  the  sweins  or  freeholders  within  the  forest  com- 
posing the  jury. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

SWALE,  or  \     A.  S.  Swal-an ;  Ger.  Schwafai, 

Sweale,  v.    )  accendere,  inflammare. 

To  kindle,  to  set  on  fire,  to  burn,  (Somner. ) 
We  say  the  candle  siceals  when  it  blazes  or  burns 
too  fast. 


the 


heete  and  fier  :  and  i 


And  the  fourthe  aungel  schedde  out  his 

"  'twas  ghouun  to  hym  to  turmente  men  witJ 
'  "l  greet  heete. 
Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  16 
Sir  Chorineus  a  flam  vug  brond  from  of  the  aulta 

And  to  Ebusus  cumming  fast,  whilst  he  prepard  to  fight 

Into  his  face  the  bronde  he  forst,  his  huge  beard  brent  I 


Ana  .■ 


aledc 


)elay'd  ;  nor  has 

fet  lighted  up  h 


grateful  sacrifice; 
But  dash'd  with  rain  from  eyes,  and  swaled  with  sighs, 
Burns  dim,  and  glimmers  with  expiring  light. 

Congreve.   The  Mourning  Bride,  Act  iii. 

SWA'LLOW.  Dut.  Swacluive,  swachn  ;  Ger. 
Schwalbe ;  Sw.  Swala  •  A.  S.  Swalewe.  Wachter 
derives  from  swale,  atrum,  porlicus ;  quia  est 
avis  atriariec,  ct  in  vestibulis  nidificans.  Junius,— 
from  sualoth,  sestus,  the  third  pers.  sing,  ofswal-an, 
urere  (to  swale,  qv.)  quia  caloris  aestivi,  nuntia 
sit.  Skinner,  —  from  A.  S.  Swegl:  caelum,  quia 
altum  volat :  or  from  sweg-an,  sonare,  from  the 
loudness  of  its  cry. 

Perhaps  so  called  from  its  mode  of  feeding. 
See  the  quotations  from  Chaucer  and  Pliny. 

The  swalow,  murdrcr  of  the  bees  small, 

That  maken  home  of  floutes  fresh  of  hew. 

Chaucer.   The  Assembly  of  Fowles. 

Of  all  birds,  the  swallow  flieth  bias,  and  windeth  in  and 
out  in  his  flight :  hee  is  most  swift  of  wing,  and  flieth  with 
ease :  and  therefore  not  so  readie  to  be  surprised  a 
he  never  feedefh  but  flying,  and  si 


other  bird  besides. — Holland.  Pliuic, 

Who  but  the  swallow  triumphs  now  alone  I 
The  canopy  of  heaven  is  all  her  own  : 

Hit  youthful  eiisprings  to  tlirir  haunts  repair, 
And  glide  along  in  glades,  and  skim  in  air, 
And  dip  for  insects  in  the  purling  springs, 
And  stoop  on  rivers  to  refresh  their  wings. 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  1 
There  are  three  opin 


) dcth  no 


the 


among 


Penn 


British  Zoology.   The  i 


SWA'LLOW,!;.  )     Dnt  Sw,?gr»;  C^r.Srhtrrl- 
Swa'i.low,  n.        j  gen;  Sw.  Swajjct;  A,S.Sweig~ 

an,  vorare,  devorare,  glutirc,  deglutire.    To  swallow, 
seems  to  imply — 

To  take  in  and  sink  ;  to  receive  and  submerge  * 
to  absorb  ;  to  engulf,  to  englut,  to  receive  or  take 
in,  and  pass  down,  (the  throat;)  to  seize  vora- 
ciously or  greedily;  to  devour,  to  consume;  to 
take  down  as  food,  (met.)  as  truth. 


"Peter,  lyke  the  bea 
Quod  I,  "  against  the 
Whan  tempests  done 


Cli<ntc<:r.    Tlw  JIuiise  of  1 


This  Eneas  is  come  to  Paradise 

Out  of  the  swototoe  of  hell  and  thus  in  joy 

Remensbreth  him  of  his  estate  in  Troy. 

Id.  TkeLegende  of  Dh 


n  a  swalowc  of  ye  see  called  Mare  Adriaticu 
alowe  was  before  that  tyme  so  peryllous  tl 
ny  sliyp  e>cap>d  that  dannger. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  i 

■'n  our  foes  (whose  proud  and  pow'rful  might 

.  keep  back  the  glory  of  o 


Dan 


[The  pullet]  in  every  creature  well  sized  to  the  food 
ia!h  occasion  to  swallow ;  in  some  but  narrow ,  in  others  ; 
arge  and  extensive ;  in  all  exceedingly  remarkable  for  tl: 
urious  mechanism  of  its  inns. les,  and  the  artificial  decu; 
i  and  position  of  their  fibres. 

.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  1 


Dcrha 


trusted ; 


ive  been  made  to  swallow  the  most  palpable  ab- 
nder  pretence  that  sense:  and  reason  are  not  to  be 
thers  have  denied  facts  verified  by  dayly  experi- 
ence because  they  could  not  conceive  the  manner  wherein 
they  were  effected. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  14. 
It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  thing 
which  was  not  deposited  here  at  its  creation,  or  brought 
hither  by  the  diligence  of  man,  could  find  its  way  to  a  place 
so  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  seas  of  immense 
extent,  except  the  hypothesis  that  has  been  mentioned  on 
another  occasion  be  adopted,  and  this  rock  be  supposed  to 
have  been  behind,  when  a  large  tract  of  country,  of  which 
it  was  part,  subsided  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  and  was 
swutlotc.  d  up  in  the  ocean.— Cuok.  First  Voyage,  b.  iiL  c.  H. 

But  the  health  of  the  mind,  as  of  the  body,  depends  more 
upon  the  digestion  than  the  swallou: 

Tooke.  Diversions  of  Parley,  pt.  ii.  c.  6. 


WAMP,  n.  \  The  Goth 
wahf.-v.  V  Swam,  fungu 
wa'mpy.        J   Ger.  Schwar, 


SWAMP 


Goth.  Swamms;    A.  S. 
Dut.  Swamme; 

;      Sw.    Swa/llp: 

a  fungus,  a  sponge, — are  considered  by  Lye  to  have 
given  us  our  word.  "  Swamp,  a  swampy  place, 
locus  spungiosus  seu  fungosus."  It  may  not  im- 
probably have  originated  in  the  verb  to  swim, — a 
place  swimmer/,  swammed,  or  swamt ;  i.e.  floated 
or  overflown  with  water. 

A  swamp, — anyplace  saturated  with  water;  a 
quaggy,  boggy  place  ;  a  bog. 

To  swamp,  (a  very  common  word,)  to  sink,  sub- 
merge, swallow,  (met.  as  in  swampy  ground.) 

This  is  a  very  sickly  place,  and  I  believe  hath  need  enough 
of  an  hospital;  for  it  is  seated  so  nigh  the  creeks  and 
swamps,  that  it  is  never  free  from  a  noisom  smell. 

Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  16S5. 

The  twelfth  in  t 
ground.— Id.  lb. 


Storks  among  frogs,  that  have  but  croak'd  and  died. 

Cuwper.  Task,  b.  v. 

SWAN.       •)      A.  S.  Swan  ;  Dut.  Swaen  s  Ger. 

Swa'nmsh.  S  Schwan;  Sw.  Swan.  Wachter 
derives  from  the  Celtic  Gwynv,  albus ;  others 
from  A.S. Scin-an,  to  shine;  others  again  from 
swimtn-an,  to  swim. 


She  sbulde  stonde  in  suche  degree, 
As  whilom  stode  a  swan  to  fore, 
Oftbatshehad  hir  make  lore, 
For  sorowe  a  let  her  in  to  hir  brayne 

She  shoof,  and  hath  hirselfe  slayne.— Gower.  Con.  A.h.  iv. 

Some  say  that  the  swans  sing  lamentably  a  little  before 
their  death,  but  untruly,  I  suppose  :  for  experience  in  many 
hath  shewn  the  contrarie.— Ho/land.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.23. 


Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

Bright  empress,  yet  be  pleased  to  peruse 
The  swan-like  dirges  of  a  dying  man. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  vi. 

My  cwuniii.sh  Lm\-isi  bram/Yd  all  with  blue, 
In  bravery  like  the  spring  ; 

Full  summer  forth  should  bring. 

Id.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymphal  1. 

Thus  the  idea  which  an  Englishman  signifies  by  the  name 

swan,  is  white  colour,  long  neck,  red  beak,  black  legs,  and 

whole  feet,  and  all  these  of  a  certain  size,  with  a  power  of 

swimming  in  the  water,  and  making  a  certain  kind  of  noise. 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  23. 

[Thy  name,  O  Varrus]  the  wings  of  sioans.  and  stronger 

pinion'd  rhvrae, 
Shall  raise  aloft,  and  soaring  bear  above 
Th'  immortal  gitx  of  gratitude  to  Jove. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Past.  9. 

It  is  also  said  that  if  swans  he  lawfully  marked  it  is  felony 

to  steal  them,  though  at  large  in  a  public  river  ;  and  that  it 

is  likewise  felony  to  steal   them,  though  unmarked,  if  in 

any  private  river  or  pond  ;  otherwise  it  is  only  a  trespass. 


liltirkii.inc.    Cvtiiinantaric. 


SWAP,  or  ^        See    Swab   and    Sweep,    also 

Swop,  v.       >  Swoop.      Skinner  suggests  zwo, 

Swap,  n.      J  two,  and  fahen,  to  take.      Lye, — 

the  A.  S.  Ceap-an,  to  cheap,  to  buy.      To  swap,  or 

swop,  is, — 

To  sweep;  to  do  any  thing  sweepingly,  with  a 
sweeping,  swooping,  action  or  motion  all  at  once  ; 
to  strike,  to  throw,  to  descend,  to  fall ;  to  rush 
hastily,  violently. 

"  A  swop  between  two  persons,  is  where,  by 
the  consent  of  the  parties,  without  any  delay,  any 
reckoning  or  counting,  or  other  adjustment  of 
proportion,  something  is  swept  oft*  by  each  of 
them,"  (Tooke.) 

■  "  But  God  of  his  mercy, 

And  you  benigne  fader  tendrely 

Hath  don  you  kepe;"  and  in  that  same  stound 

Al  sodenlv  .she  swupt  admin  to  ground. 

Chaucer.   The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8972. 
And  said ;  "  Who  so  wol  nought  do  sacrifice, 
Swap  of  his  bed,  this  is  niv  sentence  here. 

Id.  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale,  v.  15,833. 
Whome  when  he  sawe  in  such  a  slumber  led, 
He  stale  the  Cuwe,  and  sira/it  of  Argus  hed." 

Turberrilc.  AgaynU  letous  Headcs,  §c. 

And  they  y'  lye  in  a  plewrosy,  thinke  that  euery  time 
they  cough,  they  fele  a  sYirpe  swenrde  swap  them  to  the 
heart.— Sir  T.  More.   Workcs,  p.  1256. 

Theres  no  new  i'asliimi'd  swap  that  e'er  came  up  yet, 
But  I've  the  first  on  'em,  I  thank  'em  for't. 

Beaam.  #  Fletch.  The  Nice  Valour,  Act  iii. 
Another  out  of  breath  with  fear, 
Says  "  Thousands  more  near  sea  appear; 
They'll  sn-nji  our  thicken  from  the  door; 
We  never  were  so  set  before  : 
"We're  glad  the  eagle  will  forget, 

King.  The  Eagle  and  the  Robin. 


i  his  Iraytor  1 


■.. 


1  have  swuptfd 


Youth  for  old  age,  an 

To  have  been  then  a  momentary  man. 

Dryden.  Cleomenes,  Act  iv. 

And  I  think  after  all  it  would  be  very  strange 
To  give  current  money  for  base  in  exchange  ; 

Like  a  line  l.nlv  sin  /}■/,,  //./  1 . 1 1  uioh-  for  tin.'  mange. 

Swift,   lf'itf  IVnud's  Petition  to  the  People  of  England. 

These  had  made  a  foolish  swop  between  a  couple  of  thick 
bandy  legs  and  two  long  trap-sticks  that  bad  no  calves  to 
them.— Spectator,  No.  529. 


SWA 

SWARD.  A.S.Sweard;  Dut.  SwaerJe ;  Ger. 
Schwarte.  Cutis  porcina,  pellis  suina  vel  suilla. 
The  skin  or  sword  of  pork,  (Sumner.)  Skinner 
derives  from  swarth,  black  ;  because  tlie  blackest 
part  of  the  animal.  Wachter — from  waren,  to 
guard,  to  protect. 

Sward  (both  as  applied  to  the  animal  and  to 
the  earth)  seems  to  denote — the  outside;  the 
surface  ;  the  exterior  covering. 

They  would  use  no  other  bucklers  in  war  hut  shields  of 
brawn,  brandish  no  swords  but  swords  of  bacon. 

Brewer.  Lingua,' Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
And,  for  a  haut  goust,  there  was  mix'd  with  these 
The  swerd  of  bacon,  and  the  coat  of  cheese. 

Cowley.  The  Country  Mouse. 
Howbeit  where  tiie  rocks  and  quarric  grounds  are  I  take 
the  swart  of  the  earth  to  be  so  thin,  that  no  tree  of  anio 
grealnusse,  utluT  than  shrubs  or  bushes, 
prosper  long  therein  for  war 
with  to  feed  them  with  fresl 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
Wherby  it  commeth  to  passe  also,  that  great  plentie  of 
reene  the  new  louse  sw/ut  and  the  old 
Id.  lb. 


SWARM,  v.-t       A.S.Swearm,    swearm-ian; 

Swarm,  n.  /  Dut.  Swerm,  swermen  ,•  Ger. 
Schwann,  schwarmen ;  Sw.  Swerma,  errare  ;  to 
wander ;  to  wander  in  flocks,  herds,  in  great 
numbers. 

To  be  or  cause  to  be,  to  move — in  multitudes 
or  great  numbers ;  to  crowd,  cluster,  assemble, 
or  aggregate — together ;  to  throng,  press,  or  com- 
press— together. 


As  many  heds,  as  many  w 

They  murmuri-d,  as  umh  , 

And  maden  skilles  after  h 

Rehersing  of  the  olde  poet 

Cliaucc 

.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  1 

Gret  was  the  prees,  that  st 

armed  to  and  fro 

Togauren  on  this  horsthat 

stoudeth  so. — Id.  lb.  V.  1 

For  never  yet  so  thicke  a 

warmeol  been 

Ne  flew,  as  Greekcs  fi.nn 

And  through  the  lield  in  e 

ery  yightes  earc, 

There  was  no  crie,  but  Tic 

Id.  Trail.  £  Cres. 

The  dokes  crieden  as  men 

would  hern  quelle : 

The  gees  for  fere  flewen  0 

Out  of  the  hive  came  the  j 

Id.  The  Nonnes  Preestcs  Tale,  v.  1 

Thus  as  he  spoke,  loe  !  wi 

h  outragious  cry 

A  thousand  villeins  ro\yia 

Out  of  the  rockes  and  cave 

s  adioyniug  nye. 

Spe7iser.  Facne  Queene,  b. 
And  all  the  chamber  filled  was  with  flyes 
Which  buzzed  all  about,  and  made  such  sound 
That  they  encombred  all  mens  eares  and  eyes  ; 
Like  many  swarmes  of  hees  a.-seinoled  round 
After  their  hives  with  honny  do  abound.— Id.  lb. 


The  bruit  of  this  i 

tended  battle  spread 

The  coldness  of  ea 

h  sleeping  courage  % 

that  daring  boldness 

bred,' 

Like  casting  bees, 

hat  they  arise  in  swe 

Drayton.   The  Bo 

UU  'of Agin 

The  Trojans  coop'c 

within  their  walls  s 

long 

Unbar  their  gates, 

Like  swarmhigiet 

s,  and,  with  delight 

The  camp  deserted  where  the  Grecians 

ay. 

Dryden.   Vi 

rgd.  JEneis 

play, 

pty  hives,  and  idly  s 

li'siiMin  the  want 

A  timely  care  to  bring  tiie  truants  back 

Id.  Virg 

/.  Georgics, 

Seals  warm  as  thick  about  this  island, 

as  if  they  1 

other  phi 

uampicr.  voyages,  an.  1685 
The  banks  promiscuous  swarm'd  with  thronging  troops, 
These  on  the  lli.nd  ciukn  kim',  those  appear'd 
Crowding  the  adveisu  si. ore,  already  past. 

ll'orlM,   Eel.  5 


SWART,  adj.  \      Got! 
Swart,  v.  Dut. 

Swarth.  Schwa 

Swa'rthy,  adj.  I       Son 

Swa'rthiness.    1  black. 


dim-,    Su-ert.      Cowley  uses, - 

Sivraiiian,  to  blacken.)     To  i 

To  blacken,  to  darken. 


Swc 


A.S.  Swa-ari; 


SWA 

And  soch  a  smote  gan  out  wcnde, 
Out  of  the  futile  trumpes  er.de 
Blacke,  blue,  grenislie,  swartuh,  rede 
As  doth  where  that  men  melte  lede 
Lo,  all  on  uie  from  the  few-ell. 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  t>.  III. 

A  nation  straung,  with  visage  swart 

And  corage  fierce  that  all  men  did  affray. 
Which  through  the  world  thet 


Spen 


Faer, 


Farre  vnders 


I  lay. 


Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xi. 

Anti.  What  complexion  is  she  of! 

Dro  Swart  like  my  shoo,  but  her  face  nothing  like  so 
cleane  kept.— Shakespeare.   Comedie  of  Errors,  Act  lit.  sc.  2. 

Foule  and  unseemly  swerl  skars,  it  reduceth  to  the  fresh 
and  nalurall  colour  —Holland.  Plinie,  b.xxiii.  c.  1. 

A  second  [stone]  there  is  of  the  same  name,  hut  more  en- 
clining  lo  a  ^wert  colour. — Id.  lb.  b.  xxxvii.  c.  10. 

The  possibility  might  fall  into  question  ;  that  is  whether 
the  beat  of  the  sun,  wlinse  fervour  may  swat  I  a  luing  part. 
and  even  black  a  dead  or  dissolving  flesh,  can  yet  in  ani- 
mals, whose  parts  are  successive,  and  in  continual  flux, 
produce  this  deep  and  perfect  gloss  i  f  blackness.       _ 


Chapman.  Horn 
)  great  Saturn  bnn 


Now  will  I  and  my  man  John  swarthy  our  faces  over  as  if 
that  country's  heat  had  made  'era  so. — Cowley. 

Nor  is  it  the  mind  alone  that  is  thus  mudded;  but  even 
the  body  is  disfaired  ;  it  thickens  the  cmiph-xion,  and  dyes 
it  into  an  unpleasing  swarthiness.—Fellham,  Res.  30. 

Melancholy,  that  cold,  dry,  wretched  saturnine  humor, 
creepcth  in  with  a  leane.  pale,  or  swarlyh  colour,  which 
reigneth  upon  sohtarye,  careful!,  musyng  men. 

Bullein.  Balw.  of  Del.  against  Sickness,  pt.  iv.  (1579.) 

From  these  first  qualities  arise  many  other  second,  as  that 
of  colour,  blacke,  twtlrty,  pale,  ruddy,  Src. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  17°. 

Sun-burnt  and  swarthy  though  she  be, 
Will  fire  for  winter  nights  provide, 
And  without  noise  will  oversee 
His  children  and  his  family.— Dryden.  Horace,  Epode  2. 

They  were  all  -very  swarthy ;  the  governor  was  the  clearest 


While  thus  the  i 


And  what  the  shore  their  purpose  hop'd 


Mickle.  Lusiad,  b.  i. 


SWARTH.     See  Swathe. 
SWARVE.     See  Swerve. 


!ASU,v.  ""J  Junius  and  S' 
ash,  n.  I  is  formed  from 
a'sher.  t  great  swash  of 
a'shing,  n.  J  says,  is  a  large 


SWASH,  v, 

S< 

s< 

S' 
felling  with 


Junius  and  Skinner  suggest 
'  from  the  sound. 

water,  the  latter 

torrent  of  water 

ence.      It  mav  he, — a  wash 


or  collection  of  waters.      Tyndall  applies  swnsh  to 
such  kind  of  liquids  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  call 
wash  :  hog's  wash.     Holinshed  calls  a  poor  d 
of  honicombs  and  water — swish-swash.     To  swash 
may  then  be,  consequentially, — 

to  (lash  ;  to  make  a  confused  noise  ;  to  dash 
or  strike  (upon  bucklers).  A  swash-buckler, — one 
who  makes  a  nnise  by  dashing  on  his  buckler 
bratrttine:,  and  bullying  about. 

Swasher, — a  bragger,  a  bully. 

His  stomacke  alihorreth  loncryn  after  slibber,  sause  an 
son  he.  at  which  a  whole  stomacke  is  readye  to  cast  by 
gorge  —Tyndall.    Il'orkes,  p.  C5. 

Weele  haue  a  thrashing  and  a  marshall  outside, 


As  Y«u  Lite  It,  Ac 


Thrusting  into  hir  chamber,  they  offered  to  kiss 
swathl  downe  vpon  hir  bed. 

Hohmhed.  Chron.  Sich.  II. 


SWA 

There  is  a  kind  of  swish  swash  made  also  in  Essex,  and 


SWE 


vlach  I 


other  spici 

Boy.    As  young 


rie  wiues,  putting  some  pepper  and  a  little 
long,  call  mead. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
haue  obseru'd  these  three 
y  to  them  all  three,  but  all  they  three, 
though  they  would  serue  me,  could  not  be  man  to  me;  for 
'    deed  three  such  antiques  doe  not  amount  to  a  man. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  ill.  sc.  2. 
Whereby  a  man  male  see  how  manie  bloudie  quarels  a 
bralling  swash-buckler  maie  picke  out  of  a  bottle  of  haie. 
"e  when  his  braines  are  forebilten  with  a  bottle  of 
ale.— Holinshed.  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  an.  15211. 
than  is  the  same  with  a  swaggerer,  so  called,  because 
endeavouring  to  make  that  side  to  swag  or  weigh  d"wn, 
whereon  he  ingageth.  The  same  also  with  swash-buckler, 
from  5 washing  or  making  a  noise  on  bucklers. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  London. 

SWATHE,  v.  >      See  Swaddle.    A.S.Swcth- 

N.v  \  i  hf,  ;t.        (  ton,  beswelhan,  to  bind. 

To  bind ;  to  surround  ;  to  tie  up  in  bands  or 
fillets. 

A  swathe, — a  band  or  bandage  ;  also  written 
swartA,  and  applied  to  the  rows  of  reaped  or  cut 

One  spreadeth  those  bands,  so  in  order  to  lie, 
As  barley  (in  swatches)  may  fill  it  thereby. 

Tusser.  August's  Husbandry. 
When  tbey  will,  they  may  lay  down  the  young  infants, 
id  at  their  pleasure  take  them  out  of  their  mat 
id  hold  them  to  the  fire,  and  refresh  them  with  play. 

.Sir  T.  More.   Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.5. 
And  for  the  shire  whose  surface  seems  most  brute, 
Derby,  an  eagle  sitting  on  a  root, 
A.  swathed  inlant  holding  in  her  foot. 

Drayton.   The  Battle  of  Agincourl. 

Whose  burden'd  pasture  bears 

The  most  abundant  swathe,  whose  glebe  such  goodly  ears. 


e  labourer  c 


Id.  Poly-Oltiion,  s.  14, 
And  thee  (O  archer  Phcebus)  with  waues  cleere 
Washt  sweetly  ouer,  swadled  with  sincere 
And  spotlesse  swath-bands ;  and  made  then  to  flow 
About  thy  breast,  a  mantle,  white  as  snow. 

Chapman.  Homer.  A  Hymne  to  Apollo. 

Upon  his  head  he  wears  a  cap,  not  brought  to  a  conick 

form,  not  including  the  entire  head;    but  still   im-luiling 

more  than  the  half  of  it.     It  is  named    Masnaemplitlies 


lane  of  thick 

Whiston. 


Josephus.  Anliqu 

fancy  their 


•  Jews,  b.  iii.  c.  7, 


kept  swathed  up  with 
bands,  as  hard  as  they  can  possibly  endure  litem. 

Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1CS7. 
They  immediately  began  to  straddle  me  up  in  my  night- 
gown with  long  pieces  of  linnen,  which  they  folded  about 
me  till  thev  had  wrapt  me  up  in  above  an  hundred  yards  of 
swathe.— Spectator,  No.  90. 

Here  stretch'd  in  ranks,  the  Tevell'd  swarths  are  found, 
Sheaves  heap'd  on  sheaves  here  thicken  up  the  ground. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii, 
He  [Godl  swathes  about  the  swelling  of  the  deep, 
That  shines  and  rests,  as  infants  smile  and  sleep; 

The  bteathings  of  the  lightest  air  that  blows. 

Cowper.  Retirement 

SWAY,  b.  ^        Skinner  thinks, — to  sway,  re- 

Sway,  n.      V  gere.  imperare,  gubernare,  is  from 

Swa'vfi-i..  j  the  Ger.  Srhweben,  to  move.      It 

is,  probably,  the  verb  to  weigh.     See  Swag. 

To  poise,  to  balance  ;  to  poise,  to  hold  or  keep 
in  equipoise  ;  to  wield,  to  weigh  down,  to  incline, 
to  influence  ;  to  guide,  to  rule. 

Oft  must  menne  on  the  oke  smite,  till  the  happle  flen'i 
haue  entred.  whiche  with  the  okes  owne  swaie.  maketh  i 
to  come  all  at  ones.— Chaucer.  Testament  of  Laue,  b.  iii. 
And  golden  Marcus  be.  that  swnide  the  Romaine  sword, 
Bare  witnesse  of  Boemia.  by  credite  of  his  word. 

Gascoigue.  In  Praise  of  a  Gentlewoman,  §c 
That  glauncingfire  out  of  the  yron  plaid; 
As  spa-kles  from  the  andvile  use  to  fly, 
When  heavy  hammers  on  the  wetlg  are  swaid. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  i.  c.  1] 
Which  such  disgrace  unto  the  oueen  appears 
That  fall  incens'd  with  an  ambitious  rage) 
She  doth  conspire  to  have  him  made  away, 
As.one  that  stay'd  the  current  of  her  sway. 

Daniel.   Civil  Wars,  b.  V 
Like  Noyes  great  flood,  with  their  importune  sway, 

And  did  themselves  through  all  the  north  display. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne  b.'ii.  c.  10 
1878 


To  her  women,  she 

Applied  her  sway ;  and  to  the  wooers,  he 
Began  new  orders  ;  other  spirits  bewraid 
Then  those,  in  spile  of  which,  the  wooers  twain*. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  L 
Stark  spoiled  with  the  staggers,  begnawn  with  the  bots ; 
aj.'  L.i  in  the  back. 

Shakespeare.   Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

B.  Cant.  Heseemes  indifferent : 
Or  rather  swaying  more  vpon  our  part, 
Then  cherishing  tb'  cxbibiters  against  vs. 

Id.  Hen.  V.  Act  I.  sc.  1. 
Our  practice  is  guided  by  notions  that  we  had  sucked  in, 
is  swayed  by  inclinations  that  we  got  before. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  17. 
With  me  repair,  no  vulgar  prize, 
Where  the  lam'd  tower  of  Neleus  rise, 
Where  t'vtherea's  swanful  power 
Is  woishipp'd  in  the  reedy  bower. 


Our  latent  motives, 


Idyll.  28.  The  Distaff. 

'  great  a  sway  in  the 

neliaviour  ol  most  men.  cannot  owe  their  appearance  to  the 

mind,  because  tbey  e=cape  her  ohsclv  atlou  when  she  would 

discover  them. — Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  c.  10. 

I  recommend  it  to  every  man.  to  remark  how  they 
[motives]  introduce  or  mutually  affect  each  other,  how  they 
Uncinate,  their  seasons  of  vigour  anil  faintness;  to  distin- 
iguish  w  hat  motive  actually  iwuyd  with  hiui  on  every  par- 
ticular occasion. — Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  5. 

SWEAL.     See  Swali. 


SWEAR,  v.    ~\       See  Answer  and  Forswear. 

Swi'arfr.  y  Goth.  Swaran  ;    A.  S.  Swttr- 

Swe'aring,  n.  )  ian  ;  Dut.  Swuren ;  Ger.  Scltwe- 
ren  ;  Sw.  Swcsria  ,■  and  Isl.  Swaran,  dicere,  to 
speak. 

To  speak,  to  utter,  to  declare,  to  affirm,  (sc. ) 
upon  oath  ;  i.e.  by  attesting  or  calling  to  witness; 
to  attest,  or  obtest,  (sc. )  to  the  truth  of  what  is 
spoken ;  to  impose  an  oath,  to  pledge  or  bind 
upon  oath. 

And  heo  ttpor  hi  hire  rive  Godes  anon  in  the  place, 
That  he  ue  schulJe  mid  hire  be— it.  Gloucester,  p.  33. 


Myd  hys  wysdom,  that  was  so  m 
And  false  sueryars  of  assyses,  & 

uche,  he  hem  out  drou, 
Id.  p.  429. 

The  thrid  poynt  thei  wild,  to  sn- 
That  the  Danegelde  for  euer  sul 
&:  of  ilk  a  hide  tuo  scliellynges  t 
Suld  lieuer  eft  betide,  he'tuore  t 

re  he  was  dryueu, 

at  he  toke 

lat  on  the  boke. 

ii.  Brunne.-p.  110. 

tut  I  seye  to  you,  tli3t  ye  Were  not  for  any  thin?,  neither 
levene  for  it  is  the  trone  of  God.  Neither  bi  erthe.  for  it 
he  stool  of  his  feet :  neither  1 « i  Jerusalem,  lor  it  is  the 
re  of  a  greet  kyng.—Wictif.  Matthew,  c.  5. 

Jut  I  sav  vnro  you,  swere  not  at  all :  neither  by  heauen, 
it  is (in.i^es  seate:  nor  yet  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  hys  fote 
le:  neither  bv  Jerusalem:  fur  it  is  the  cine  of  that  greate 
i«e.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

le  also  made  ordenauces  to  auoyde  strumpettes  out  of 
cytie.  and  i>unys&heiiiet  for  all  accusloinable  great 
rers,  w*  many  other  good  ordenauces  &  lawes. 

Fubyau.  Chronycie.  Lodovici  IX.  an.  25. 

Cfis.  And  let  vs  sweare  our  resolution. 


The  sufferance  of  e 


Shakapeu 


Julius  Ccesar.  Act  ii.  5C  1. 


I  know  you'!  sweare,  terribly  sweare 

i  strrmc  shudders,  and  to  heauenly  agues 
immortal!  gods  thai  heme  you. 

Id.   Timon  of  Athens,  Act  Iv 
!  knocked  at  the  dore,  and  in  would  fare; 
knocked  f:i't,  and  oft 


Ihs  call. 

I'aene  Clueene,  b.  1. 


Tin.  And  all  those  sayings  will  Joue  itreore, 
And  all  those  sweating,  kee|  e  as  Irue  in  soule, 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent,  the  fire, 
That  scuers  day  from  night. 

Shakespeare.   Twelfth  Night,  Act  1 
[Who]  take  God's  holy  name  in  vair 
name  of  God  by  trifling  and  frequent  nnarinat. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol. 

•even,  or  by  the  i 

a  that  created  11 
,  Ser.  16. 


I  doubt  not  but  that  it  is  much  tw 
swearers  proselytes  than  converts,  a 
cultv  to  convince  their  judgments, 
practice.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  3. 


o  make  most 
:  of  less  dilfi- 
reform  their 


so  confessedly 

en  they  renounce  it  in  their  opinions, 
that  nn,s!  cherish  It  in  their  dlstir.iise 

Itttyle.    Worlta,  vol.  vi.  p.  3. 
Somewhat  allied  to  this  pilaspliemy).  altlinn^h  in  an  infe- 
rior deeree.  is  i lie  citl'-ii.  ■vol  111..1.1111  .m.l  cn-ro  nary  swearing 
and  cm'siiie;  — Btnehslone.  Caiuiiieiilai  ies,  b.  lv.  c.  4. 

The  swearer  continues  to  swear  :  tell  him  of  his  wicked- 
ness   e  a  ows  1    s  g  e   ,    u  QUpln,  vol.  ii.  Sei-.  27. 

SWEAT.t;.    "J       Dut. Sweeten.-  Gar. Schwees- 
Sweat,  n.  sen,    schwitzen;      Sw.    Swelt  ,• 

Swe'atv.  >  A.  S.  Swret-an,   sudare  ;    per- 

Swb'ating,  n.   I  haps  from  the  A. S.  verb  H«*- 
Swe'ater.        J  an,  to  wet.      Suva*  is— 
The  moisture  that  exudes  or  evaporates,  or  is 

emitted  from  material  bodies;  the  perspiration; 

that  which  causes  S'veut— labour,  toil. 


fill  Li.  1  ' 
That  for  J 
No  vrond< 


my  v 


go- 


t'A.i 


nd  sivele, 
after  the  tete. 
icer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3700. 


When  hilles  were  spred,  and  euery  plaine, 
With  stormy  winters  mantle  white  ; 

When  others  freze,  then  did  I  s'weale. 

Surrey.   The  constant  Louer  lamenlelh. 
The  people  of  the  oste  had  no  sustenaiice  of  all  that  day 


the 


-Bern 


lid    IllO  ld\'    tulle. 


Hee  feerles  upon  the  r 
His  sn-en'ie  ti.iehcail  1 

Which  through  the  tre 

nhling  lea.es"ful:  gently  pin 
Spenser.   Faerie  Qaeene,  b 

So  doth  the  dried  greo 

ce  of  stvealie  wool  called  oes 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xsi 

If  I  be  mad:  I  am  bu 

Inch  reigns  more  aino 

sick  of  the  disease  of  the 

ii!  the  English    than  the  s< 

ek.ie  s  did  sonic  six,.- 
ily  them,  both  at  home 

and  abroad. —>/<,icc(i,°b.ii. 

For  thankless  Greece 
Long  sleepless  mghl. 

',,  he.-nv  1.  mis  1  stood,' 

Thougl 
These  1 


mongst  them. — Spectator,  No.  332. 

What  diminisheth  sweating  or  the  sensible  perspiration, 
nseusible.—  Arbulhi.ul.  On  Aliments,  CO. 


Some  bending  o 
With  nimble  ha 
The  flapping  sai 
And  measured  ! 


I 


■ieUe    Lust.it 


SWEEP.u.    "|        But  Svecpen  ,   Ger.Srhwei- 
Sweep,  n.  I  fen  ;  Sw.  Supa  ;  A.  S.  Stvebban, 

Swee'per.         >  stvenpan,    verrere,    (tcrgere,  to 
Swek'ping,  n.   I  wipe.)     See  To  Swab. 
Swee'pv.         J        To  rub   away,    (usually  in 
numbers,    in  quantities);   to  tvipe  or   clean  away 
(.every  thing,  indiscriminately  1  ;  to  move,  to  pass, 
to  touch,  with  a  sweeping  action  ;  with  a  waving, 
steady  action,  over  a  broad  surface. 
The  shores  they  leave  :  w:th  ships  the  seas  are  spred; 
Catting  the  fume,  b/  the  blew  seas  th-y  sn-epe. 

Suriey.  V.rydc.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 


But  first  seven  ships  from  Rochester  are  sent, 
The  narrow  seas  of  all  the  French  to  sircep. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agin 
Aper.  Hoyday, 


And   Troy's   proud  damei 
Should  Hector  basely  quit 


garments  sweep 


Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  1 


SWE 

Whan  T  had  kissed  his  mouth  so  swots, 

It  cured  me  of  languishing.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rott. 

"  Itise  up,  my  wit,  my  love,  my  lady  free  ; 


Id.   The  Marchantes  Ta 


.,021. 


And  marks  with  sooly  status  the  heedless  throng. 

Gag.    Tin  111.  b  ii. 

But  now  should  this  our  broom-stick  pretend  to  enter  the 

covered  Willi  dust,  1  hunch  the  sweepings  »t  the  lines!  l:el\', 

chamber,  we  should  lie  ;ipt  to  ridicule  and  despise  its  vanity 

Swift.  A  Meditation  upon  a  Bruom-slitk. 

Th'  expanded  waters  gather  on  the  plain, 
They  tloa!  the  fields,  and  overtop  the  grain  : 

Bear  flocks,  and  folds,  and  labouring  hinds  away. 

Brijden.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  i. 

— ■  Where'er  [Nature]  she  takes. 

Ifer  horizontal  march,  pursue  her  step 
With  sweeping  train  of  forests  ;  lull  to  hill 
Unite  with  prodigality  of  shade. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  i. 


Hoole.  Orlando  Fur 


Swf.e'tener. 


Swek'tisiine 

SWEE'TLY. 

Swee'tnkss. 


noeent— give  ample  space 

muds.  Cowper.  Taslt,  b.  i. 

Anciently  written    Sote, 
soote.     ( See  Soot.  )     Wiclif 
writes — sutely,  and  also  stvete; 
Dut.  Soet,  suet;   Ger.  Suss; 
Sw.  Soot;  A.  S.  Steal,  siutvis, 
dulcis.       Skinner  thinks   we 
have  our  word  from  the  Lat. 
Suavis  ;  they  may  have  had 
a  common  origin. 
Sweet,  (lit.) — is  more  especially  applied  to  the 
taste  and  smell :  e.  g.  the  taste  of  honey,  and  the 
smell  of  the  violet: — then  extended  to  the  hear- 
ing, the  sight. 

Sweet,  as  applied, — 1.  To  the  taste,  is  opposed 
to— sour  or  bitter.     2.  To  the  smell,  to— what  we 
call  stinking  ;  or  smelling  fetidly,  foully. 
It  is  thus  used,  as  equivalent  to — 
Fragrant  j    melodious    or    mellifluous ;    gene- 
rally,— 

Pleasing,  agreeable,  delicious  or  delightful ; 
grateful  ;  assuaging  ;  mollifying,  soothing. 

As  applied  to  the  taste,  we  have  no  equiva- 
lent, except  the  old  word  duke,  from  the  Lat. 
Dulcis. 

To  sweeten,  or  make  sweet,  is  also  to  remove 
sourness  or  bitterness,  acidity  or  acerbity  ;  and 
also — any  thing  ungrateful  or  unpleasing. 

Ou  !  Jhesu  !  that  thulke  day  worth  me  suete  and  god. 
Sueie  wolleth  the  wounded  he  tome,  &  nothyng  stronge  : 
Suete  wole  ek  my  deth  be,  gyf  ych  ym  auonge. 
Vorto  awreke  oure  faderes,  &  to  holde  vp  oure  finml.vse. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  199. 

Not  dame  Blanche  the  suete,  that  I  first  of  spake, 
Bot  dame  Matgarete,  gode  withouten  lak. 

it.  Brunne,  p.  30G. 


And  yf  the  gromes  grutche.  bid  hem  go  swynke 
And  he  sltal  soupe  the  swellere.  wen  he  hath  deserved. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  H 

And  canel  and  amonye  and  of  swele  smellynge  thine 
nd  oynementis,  and  encensc  and  of  wvn  and  oile. 

Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  1 


.2. 

For  Solomon  saith  :   that  '  right  as  the  herte  of  a  man 

[ewe  fiendes  yeve.thswetenei.se  to  the  soule.' 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
1879. 


Id.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  221. 
:gh  on  the  sunne  I  drive, 

your  swete  golden  rayes. 

Surrey.   The  Constant  Louer  lamenlelh. 


Whereof  one  was  the  prince  Plangus,  wh 


1  faythfull,  the  Sprite  of  God 
"M  F, ill!"'!. '""*«!'  p.  143. 


Eccles.  c.  5. 
"etures  of  the 


The  maner  of  speaking  is  1 


senec   \    pure  vndcisl, Hiding  wild    it    111    Hie    Latin,  &  as  it 
hath  in  the  Hebrue.— Tijndall.   IIW.es,  Pref. 
The  waterred  eyen  from  whence  the  leares  do  fall, 
Do  feel  some  force  or  elce  they  would  be  dry, 

IV gal.   The  Lena  lies.  1  ih.  in  Ins  resllessc  Stale. 
His  lovely  words  her  seemd  due  recompence 


Ber.  This  iest  is  drie  to  me.     Gentle  s 
Shakespeare.  Loue's  Labour  I 


One  I  could 

,-;,, 

appoi 

tmg  1 

ill!  his  sweeting, 

A  place  com 

Druglon.   The  Out. 

Des.  Wha 

r  (dee 

el) 

0//ie.  All's 

Come  away 

0  be 

l.—Sh 

llcespc 

re.  Othello,  Act  ii.  bc 

S. 

Sweetish  they  be. 

and  y 

t  othe 

whiles  they  have  an  u 

nipe 

nd  harsh  relit 

hof 

the  v. 

ood,  a 

d  tast  like  the  hedge 

The  whiles  a  most  delitii 
In  full  straunge  notes  \\l 
Thatlhe  rare  ,,n;rhu-ose 


ilight  nigh  drownd. 


Though  mingled  flowers  adorn  their  careless  brow, 
And  round  them  costly  sweets  neglected  flow. 

Stepney.  Imilatiun  of  Juvenal. 
Sweet-treads  and  collops  were  with  skewers  prick'd 


ery  mild  and  somewhat  sweetish. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  302. 
Tar  water  being  made  in  an  earthen  vessel  unsized,  ur 
Hi,!,-  meiiMMHitiij  1'kjih  the  clay,  a  lade  sii-ectisUtiess,  offen- 
ie  p  a  2eTkeUff  Farthl.r  ThovQhts  on  Tar  Water. 
As  there  is  music  uninform'd  by  art 
In  those  wild  notes,  wiii-h  uitli  a  merry  heart 


Y.i.Kii  i-iiiiiujs  cumuesu 


Ufuduit  ICu.t,t.i.  To  Sir  iJ.  Howard* 


r  this  world,  whil 
n  a  certain  degree 
undly  allowed  us 


Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  23. 
future  state]  as 


Let  us  lnul;  up  to  it  [the  happiness  c 
the  end  of  ail  our  labour— the  sweetener 
comfort  in  every  affliction— and  our  great  defence  again s 
the  fear  of  sickness,  old  age,  and  death.— Id.  vol.  iii.  Ser.il 

They  also  eat.  raw,  another  small,  sweetish,  insipid  root 
about  the  thickness  of  a  sarsanarilla. 

Cook:   Third  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  3 

Sweetness  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  lusciousness 
the  one  aff-cts  us  with  the  sensations  durably  agreeable 
the  other  quickly  cloys  and  palls  the  appetiti 


WELL,  v.    A 
well,  n.  y  I 

we'lling,  b.  J  1 


SWELL 

S- 

S 


Knox,  Ess.  105. 

Dut.  Snellen,  swillen ,-    Gcr. 
Schtvelkn  ;    A.S.  Swellan,  tu- 
turgere,  (perhaps  from 
the  A.S.  Weall-an,  to  rise.) 

To  extend  (as  a  bladder  with  air),  to  enlarge, 
(by  a  solution  of  the  continuity  of  parts ;)  to  be 
or  become,  or  cause  to  be  or  ""become,  turgid  or 
tumid;  to  puff  or  blow  out;  generally — 

To  extend,  to  expand,  to  enlarge,  to  augment, 
to  amplify. 
May  no  suger  ne  swete  thyngs  a  swage  mv  iweltyngeM, 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  92. 
The  pipes  of  his  longes  gan  to  swell, 
And  every  lacerte  in  his  brest  adoune 
Is  shell t  with  venime  and  corrupdoun. 

Chaucer.    The  Kuightes  Tale,  v.  2754. 
The  enuious  welling,  that  the  fend  our  foe, 


To  deceiue  Ere. 


I  feare  lest  ther  be  found  amonge  you  debate,  enuyinge, 
■wrath,  s  try  re,  b.u  kiivivM/e-,  wlivspervngus,  mccntjnqa  and 
discorde.— Bible,  1551.  2  Curt/nth.  c.  12. 

Gmver.  "Why  heere  hee  comes,  swelling  like  a  turky-cock. 
Flu.  'Tis  no  matter  fur  hi*  m-e/lingx,  nor  his  turky-cocks. 
Shakespeare.  Henry  V.  Act  v,  sc.  1. 
Ill  tyme  of  whiche  exaltacion  of  his  mynde,  he  [Canutus] 
■went  vnto  ye  Thamys  syde,  and  behelde  howe  the  water 
swelled  or  flowed.—  Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  206. 
I  walk'd  about  admir'd  of  all  and  dreaded 
On  ],■>*.<:)  ■  ■  nrnul,  u< >'•>■■  >'  :;  m  :  imv  ailVnut. 

ith  pride  into  the  snare  I  fell. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 
e  diseases  of  a  disordered  life, 
:  troubled  for  no  outward  thing  be- 
ond  its  merit.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  15. 
And  do  not  thou  condemn  this  swelling  tide, 


And  s 


!  the  i 


Loud  groans  proclaim  his  progress  through  the  plains, 
And  deep  Scamander  swells  with  heaps  of  slain. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b. 

A  small  channel  betwixt  an  island,  and  the 

them  into  a  most  excellent  harbour,  which  for  i 

against  all  winds   and  swells,  and  the  smooth 

water,  may  perhaps  compare  with  any  in  the  known  world. 

Anson.    Voyages,  b.  ii.  C.  3. 

A  large  hollow  swell  from  the  south  west,  ever  since  our 


svriirity 


la   ■    I 


gl'c, 


Ian  \  in  l'.a:  direction  - 


any 


scratching.— Id.  Second  Voyage, 

SWELT,  v.  ^  A.S.     Sirealt-an,     swelt-au, 

Swe'lter.        >  (formed  upon  the  past  tense  of 
Swb'ltry.      J  sweal-an,  to  burn,  to  be  hot.) 

See  Sultry. 
To  swell  or  swelter,— to  burn,  to  bear  or  suffer 

heat. 

To  faint  with  heat ;  to  sink  under  heat ;  under 

the  oppression  of  heat. 
Him  were  levere  sounye  othr  swelte  than  sutfry  eny  peyne. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  94. 


Ful  oft  a  day  he  swell 
For  sen  his  lady  shal  > 


The  Kuightes  Tale,  v.  1358. 


S  WE 

Herewith  I  feele  the  droppes  otsu-eUring  Gweate, 
Which  trickle  aowne  my  face. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 
Mv  scale  is  sorrowes  sythe,  within  a  fielde  of  flame, 

Which  cuts  in  twaine  a  carefull  heart,  that  sweltr,  lh  in  the 
same.  Id.  lb. 

His  ehaunged  powres  at  first  themselves  not  felt; 
Till  crudled  cold  his  corage  gan  assayle. 
And  chearefull  blond  in  Eayntness  i  id  I  did  melt. 
Which  like  a  fever  lit,  through  all  his  bodie  swell. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.i.  c.  7. 
With  huge  impatience  he  inly  swell, 
More  for  great  sorrow  that  he  could  not  pas 
Then  for  the  burning  torment  which  he  felt. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  11. 
For  other  none  such  passion  can  contrive 
In  perfect  forme,  as  this  good  lady  felt, 
When  she  so  faire  a  daughter  saw  survive, 
As  Pastorella  was  ;  that  nigh  she  swell 
For  passing  ioy,  which  did  all  into  pitty  melt. 

The  drier  aer  is  generally  the  most  salutary  and  healthy, 
so  it  be  not  too  swellery  and  infested  with  heat  or  fuliginous 
vapours,  which  is  by  no  means  a  friend  to  health  and  longe- 
vity.—£n?.'//n.  Fumifugium. 

Some  [country]  would  always  have  long  nights  and  short 
days,  others  again  perpetually  long  days  and  short  nights  : 
one  climate  would  be  scorched  and  swelter'd  with  ever- 
laying  d-ig-riays ;  while  an  eternal  December  blasted  ano- 
ther.— Bentley,  Ser.  8. 

The  rugged  Alps  must  those  bare  feet  assail, 
Froz'n  on  the  hill,  or  swell' ring  in  the  vale. 

Cambridge.  The  Scribleriad,)}.v. 

SWERD.     See  Sward. 

SWERVE,  v.  )  "  Dut.  Siveruen,  errare,  deer- 

Swe'rving,  n.  S  rare,  vagari,  fluitare,  fiuctuare, 
(Kilian.)  Sw.  Sivarf-ica,  circumagere,  (Ihre.) 
It  is,  probably,  the  A.  S.  Hweorf-ian,  (to  warp,) 
which  Somner  thus  widely  interprets, — vertere, 
convertere,  redire,  mutare,  errare,  fluctuare, 
librare, — to  turn,  to  convert,  to  return,  to  change, 
to  wander,  to  float  about,  to  hover  or  fly  about. 
It  may  be  more  strictly  explained: — 

To  roam  or  ramble ;  to  wander ;  to  go  from 
the  straight  path,  out  of  a  straight  line ;  to 
deviate,  to  incline,  to  bend;  to  give  way;  to 
move  on  an  inclined  or  bending  line  ;  or  any  thing 
that  bends,  yields,  or  gives  way. 

For  in  good  feith  to  tellen  soth, 

I  trowe,  though  I  shulde  sterue, 

She  wolde  not  hir  eie  ttoerve, 


But  the  sword  more  merciful  than  he  to  himself,  with 
the  slipping  of  the  pommell,  the  point  swerved,  and  razed 
him  but  upon  the  side.—  Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

But  marke, 
from  that  he  ] 
churche  :  he  answeareth  ruee  of  priuate  houses. 

Jewell.  A  Replie  to  M.  Hardingc, 
Which  fredome  I  have  by  tby  guilt, 
And  not  bv  my  deseruing, 
Since  so  vnconstantly  thou  wilt 
Not  loue,  but  still  be  sweruing. 

Vnceriaine  Auctors.   The  Loner  accusing  h 

But  howsoeuer  these  swaruings  ; 


now  and  then  inci- 
neuerthelesse  eo  constantly 
the  lawes  of  naluro  are  by  imturall  agents  nbserued,  that  n'c 
man  cVnyt-th  but  tlmse  things  which  nature  worketli.  arc 
wrought  either  ahvayes  or  fur  the  most  part  after  one  and 
the  same  manner.— Hooker.  Erclcsiasticail  Politic,  b.  i.  §  3. 

Upon  her  arine  a  silver  anchor  lav. 

Whereon  she  leaned  ever,  as  befell  ; 

And  ever  up  to  heven,  as  she  did  pray, 

Her  steadfast  eyes  were  bent,  ne  swarved  other  way. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 
So  all  attonce  they  on  the  prince  did  thonder ; 
Who  from  his  saddle  swarved  nought  asyde, 
Ne  to  their  force  gave  way,  that  was  great  wonder; 
But  like  a  bulwarke  firmely  did  abyde. 

Id.   lb.   b.  v.  c.  10. 
And  now  their  mightiest  quelld,  the  battel  swerv'd, 
With  many  an  inroad  gor'd  ;  deformed  rout 
Enter'd,  and  foul  disorder.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 
His  loyaltie  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeale  ; 
Nor  number,  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind 
Though  single.  id.  lb.  b.  v. 

Far  off  you  view'd  them  with  a  longing  eye 
Upon  the  topmost  branch  (the  tree  was  high) : 
Yet  nimbly  up  from  bough  to  bough  1  swerv'd, 


Drydeu.   Theocritus,  Idyll  Z 


CL.r  affectioni  and  passions  put  frequently  a  b 

and  yet  so  strong,  on  our  judgments,  as  to 

swerve  from  the  direction  of  right  reason. 

Bolingbroke, 


2.  Human  Beason 
full  latitude  to  sympathy  we  si 

lid   ever  he. 


whistle  about  with  every  wind,  nor  count  ever  keep  steddy- 
to  one  tenour  of  conduct,  because  we  should  perpetually 
meet  with  somebody  or  other  leading  us  by  tbeir  example 

Search.    Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  19. 

SWE'VEN,n.  ^  A.  S.  Swefn-ian,  sopire,  dor- 
Swe'ven,  v.  S  mire,  somniarc,  to  lull,  to  rest 
or  sleep,  to  be  asleep,  to  dream.  Junius  (says 
Lye)  thinks  the  Goth,  verb  Sweifan.  cess  ire.  may 
be  the  original  word.  See  Junius'  Goth.  Glossary, 
ID  v.  Stcadh. 

On  a  Thurday  at  nyght  at  euen  he  gede  to  reste, 

To  hunt  ther  he  had  tight  in  his  new  foreste. 

On  slepe  sone  he  felle,  the  sueuen  bifor  him  ran, 

Him  tiioubt  in  his  chaptlle  he  was  withouten  man, 

Ne  non  he  sauht  no  herd.  B.  Brunne,  p.  93. 

And  ghour  sones  and  ghoure  doughtris  schulen  prophecie, 
and  ghoure  ghonge  men  srimien  >e  uisiouns,  and  ghoure 
eldria  schulen  drenie  sweuenys. —  li'iclif.  Dedis,  c.  2. 

And  Pandarus,  with  a  full  good  entent, 
Laied  him  to  slepe,  and  saied,  "  If  ye  be  wise, 
Swevencth  not  now,  lest  m 


Troil.  &•  Cres.  b.  iii. 


Alas  !  and  con  ye  ben  agast  oUwevcntsf 
Nothing  but  vanitee,  God  wote,  is  swevenis. 

Id.   The  Nonius  Preestes  Tale,  v.  14,924. 

SWICHE.     i.e.  such.      See  Swilke. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  24S. 

Benigne  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent, 

And  in  adversite  ful  patient  : 

And  swiche  he  was  ypreved  often  sithes.— Id.  lb.  v.  485. 


SWIFT,  adj.}       A.  S.   Swift, 
Swift,  n.  I    Skinner  thinks,- 

Swi'ftlv.         {  Schweben,    nun 
Swi'ftness.    J  Ihre  thinks  the 


the    Sw.  Swafwa, 

motitare,  to  move  often,  may  have  some  connexion 
with  the  En?.  Swift,  which  we  apply  to  frequent 
motion,  (sc.)  of  a  bird's  wings  in  flight,  of  feet  in 
running,  (see  the  quotation  from  Locke;)  and 
hence — 

Quick,  rapid,  speedy ;  moving  with  velocity 
or  fleetness,  with  celerity,  with  alacrity  or  eager- 
ness; fleet,  nimble,  eager,  prompt. 

"  Knygtes,"  he  seyde,  "wat  wolle  ge  thencheth  chese  ? 
"  Ne  see  ge,  that  her  hors  hetli  suijftore  than  goure  be! 
That  ge  heth  dede  anon,  gyf  ge  wolleth  fie?" 


A  suyft  stede  ther  was  a  lady  thidcr  : 


it.  Brunne,  p.  219. 


Thelarkethatisalas 


:  fowel,  is  loveloker  of  lydene  peden] 
,  and  swyfler  of  wynge. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  239. 


The  mouth  of  whiche  is  ful  of  cursyng  and  bittyrne 
the  feet  of  hem  ben  swifle  to  schede  blood. 

Wiclif.  Romayns, 


And  whanne  he  hadrie  smyte  the  side  of  Petir.  he  reiside 
him,  and  seide,  rise  thou  .\wtftti ;  and  aimuti  the  cheyncs 
felden  doun  fro  hise  hondis. —  ll'iclif.  Dedis,  c.  12. 


For  prtM.-: 


Chaucer.  Bom.  of  i 


uw  that  Horestes,  with  his  hondes 
ytemnestrie  his  owne  mother  slough. 

Gower.  Con*  A. 


penser.  Faerie  Queene, 


SWI 

nuch  without  t: 


;  iudgemeiH, 
idickel 


strongest  swifls  of  t 


Ulr 


i  his  other  fellowes  5 


Walton.  Avgler. 
,  they  fled 
way; 


hem  the  prince  as  5  tn  ft  I  it  sped, 
To  be  aveug'd  of  their  unkni-htlv  play. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 

Nathlcsse  the  villein  sped  himselfe  so  well, 
Whether  through  swift  h<:*.«  of  ins  sp-.-edie  he.ist, 
Or  knowledge  of  those  woods  where  he  did  dwell, 
That  shortly  he  from  daungei 


Id.  lb. 


there  1 


chasing  of  deere  1 


The  1 


ITherothoes.fortheii 
;ding  and  wonderfv; 
land.— Holland.  Ptit. 


nun  ingot  v. 


the  voice, 


And  princely  sports 


,at  sweetly  sings, 
■  Magistrates,  p.  655 

Those  of  his  swiftly  mounted  Greekes  that  in  their  armej 
were  fit, 

Those  lie  put  on  with  cheareful  words,  and  bad  them  nol 


Herald,  be  swift,  and  bid  Machaon  bring 
His  speedy  succour  to  the  Spartan  king 
Pierc'd  with  a  winged  shaft,  (the  deed  of  Troy) 
The  Grecian's  sorrow,  and  the  Dardan's  joy. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv 

Suppose  them  [the  fix'd  stars]  whirled  about  the  eartl 
with  Unit  stupendous  swiftness  that  the  Ptolemeans  atn 
Tychonians  attribute  to  them.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  134 

The  swiftness  of  motion  is  measured  by  distance  of  plac 
and  length  of  time  wherein  it  is  performed. 

Locke.  Elements  of  Xctani!  Ph;!<<sophn,  c.  1 


A  forward  bare,  of  swiftness  vain, 
The  penius  of  the  neighb'iing  plain, 

Lloyd.   The  Hare  $■  Tortoise,  (1757.) 

The  swift  actually  performs  what  bas  been  in  these  en- 
lightened times  disproved  of  the  fonr.fr  ;  'Lbinl  of  I'ma.iise] 
except  the  small  time  it  'il.es  in  sleeping.    and  what  it  de- 
TOtes  to  incubation,  everv  other  cri    n  is  d'.ne  mi  the  v.-inir. 
Pennant    Iliitish  Zoology.  Swift  Station: 

SWIG,  v.      To  swig  is,  perhaps,  to  sicag  or 
swat/,  to  weigh  or  drjg  down  ;  to  make  a  heavy 
draught. 

The  flock  is  dra 
But  find  no  mo 

in'd,  the  lambkins  swig  the  teat, 
sture,  and  then  idly  bleat. 

Creech.  Virgil,  Eel.  3. 

SWILL,  v. 

1      A.  S.  Swelgan,  sioilgan,  to  swal- 

Swill,  n.      flow  or  swill. 

To  swill  (usually  applied  to  large  draughts),— 
to  swallow  largely  ;  to  drink,  to  drench,  to  wash, 
to  soak. 

Swill  or  swilling, — the  large  quantities  of  liquid 
food  given  to  swine  are  so  called. 

He  geueth  vs  leaue  according  to  our  demerites  to  be  fedde 
wyth  the  swift  and  ■! ruffe  of  masvn-e  masses,  &c. 

Winchester.  On  True  Obedience,  To  the  Reader. 

They  haue  dronk  vp  my  swilling  tub. 


The  wretched,  bloody,  and  vsurping  boare, 
(That  spn_\  It!  your  summer  fields,  and  fruitfuil 
Sir,/:',s  vour  v.  arm  bio.. J  like  wash,  &  makes  1: 


f  should  be  loath 

To  meet  the  rudeness,  and  swill' d  insolence 

Of  such  late  wassailers.  Milton.  Co, 


vour,   1  Pet.   v    8.      O: 

a^tirr.t  ili-.  hery  n^au 
h  a  soaking,  swi/linr/ ; 


h-T.-iuso  your  adversaiy  tln>  devil, 
s  about  seeking  whom  he  may  de- 
so   peculiar   a  force   is   temperance 


SWI 

Thus  as  they  swim  in  mutual  swill,  the  .alk, 

Reels  fasl  from  theme  to  theme. —  T/iomsn?:.   Autumn. 

"When  at  the  fountain's  head,  as  merit  ought 
To  claim  the  place,  you  take  a  'wilting  draught, 

And  tax  the  sheep  from  troubling  sin  .mis  below. 

Dryden.   The  Hivd  and  the  Panther. 

The  most  common  of  these  causes  are  an  hereditary  dis- 
position; swilling  down  great  quantities  of  cold  watery 
liquors,  which  are  not  voided,  &c.—Ar?jui/i>iot.  Of  Diet,  c.  4. 

SWIM,  v.        ^       A.  S.  Swimman  ;  Dut.  Swem- 
Swim,  n.  I  men,  swimmen j  Ger. Sckimmen  ,• 

Swi'mmer,  77.     V  Sw.  Simdj   anciently  Sweima, 

Swi'mmtngly.  J  To  move,  to  stay  or  remain, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water ;  to  float  upon  the 
water ;  to  float  or  flow,  to  abound  ;  to  go,  to  pass, 
along,  with  an  undulating,  waving  motion ;  re- 
sembling the  motion  of  swimming. 

Swimming  of  the  head,  (or  vertigo,)  a  dizziness ; 
Dut.  Sc-t/ntrh'/u/Iit? ,-   (-or.  Schwimmel. 
That  on  hath  connynge.  and  can  swumen  and  dyven. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  235. 
And  he  commaundide  hem  that  myghten  swymme  to  go 
into  the  see  and  scape  and  go  out  to  the  lond. 

Wiclif.  Dcdis,  c.  27. 

And  commaunded  that  they  that  could  swt/me  should  cast 
the  selues  fyrste  into  the  sea,  and  scape  to  lade. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
When  amitie  first  in  our  brcsts  begonne, 
"Which  shall  endure  as  long  as  any  sunne 
May  shine  on  earth,  or  water  swimme  in  seas. 

Gascoigne.   The  Fruites  of  Warre. 
There  thou  maist  love,  and  dearly  loved  be, 
And  swim  in  pleasure,  winch  thou  here  dost  mis  ; 

The  wood  is  fit  for  beasts,  the  court  is  fitt  for  thee. ' 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

It  is  good  for  the  swimmitio  and  dizzinesse  of  the  braine. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxi.  c.  30. 

Both  the  swim  and  the  trip  are  properly  mine  ;    every 

body  will  affirm  it  that  has  any  judgement  in  dancing,  I 

assure  you.— B.Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels. 

Me  thitfkes,  the  minde  in  me 

A  raging  whirlepit  doth  ;   to  gather  in 

To  fishy  death,  those  swimm,  r.-,  in  iheir  sin. 

Chapman.  Homer.   Odyssey,  b.  XX. 
Like  an  ill  swimmer,  I  have  willingly  staid  long  in  my 
own  depth  ;    and  though  I  am  eager  of  performing  more, 
vtt  am  h.ath  to  venture  out  hevond  mv  knowledge. 

Dryden.    The  Rival  Aides,  Ep.  Ded. 

1  am  taken  with  a  grievous  swimming  in  my  bead,  and 

such  a  mist  before  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  neither  hear  nor 

This  they  explained  by  a  closed  vessel  filled  with  sea 
water,  which  swimming  awhile  upon  the  ocean,  does,  on  the 
vessel's  breaking,  flow  in  rig  i in,  .and  mingle  u  itli  the  common 
mass. — Warburlon.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s,  4. 

Very  well,  says  he  with  a  smile,  having  instantly  resumed 

ice  we  shall  go  on  swim  mi  .-■■hi ,-  I  did  not  intend  to  hurt  you. 
Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  23. 

SWI'NDLE,  i\  )       The    Ger.  Schvindel  \s— 

Swi'ndle,  n.         )  vertigo;  and  Wachter  thinks 

Swi'ndler.  J  it  derived  either  from  winden, 

vertere,  to  wind,  or  schwinden,  deficere,  to  swoon 

or  swound.     Schwinden,  he  adds,  is  used — de  qua- 

cunque  diminutione. 

They  are  very  modern  words  ;  and  now  in  very 
common  use  ;  but  their  time  and  manner  of  in- 
troduction require  to  be  ascertained. 

Distress  and  difficulty  excite  meanness  and  artifice;  fraud 

and    injustice   soon   follow,  and    the.  dignity  of  the  British 

merchant  is  sunk  in  the  scandalous  armell.ai  mn  ofa  swindler. 

Knox.  Ess.  No.  S. 

SWINE,  n.  ^  A.  S.  Sugu ;  Dut.  Seughe,soegh, 
Swi'nish.  \soch,  soech;  Ger.  Sail;  Sw.' 
Swi'nishly.  J  Sugga,  a  sow; — :Goth.  Swein  ; 
A.  S.  Swin  ;  Dut.  Swyn,  a  swine.  Wachter  is 
inclined  to  derive  the  former  set  from  Ger.  Seng-en, 
lactare,  i.  e.  from  Ger.  Saug-en ;  Dut.  Sugen  ; 
Sw.  Sug-a  ;  A.  S.  Sue-can,  to  suck.  The  latter 
(with  Junius)  from  the  Gr.  "Xmvos,  suillus. 

A.  S.  Kine  is  the  plural  we  have  adopted  for  i 
Cowen ;  analogy  seems  to  point  to  Sow-en  as 
the  origin  of  swine,  by  dropping  the  o  in  pro- 
nunciation. 

1SS1 


WI 

as    a  flock  of  many  swyn  leso- 


This  niQssager  drank  sadly  2 


Man  of  Lawe. 


Tale,  v.  air;'. 


i  faithfull  seruaun 


Will  ye  know  that  a  swine  is  sicke  or  unsound,  plu< 
bristle  from  the  back,  and  it  will  be  blnodie  at  the  root :  ; 
he  will  carrie  his  neck  at  one  side  as  he  goeth.— Id.  lb. 


Plutarch  reports  concerning  swine,  that  their  o\ 
nerves  are  so  disposed  to  turn  their  eyes  downward, 
they  cannot  look  upwards,  nor  behold  the  face  of  hea 
unless  Itiuy  be  thrown  upon  their  hacks. 

Such  swine  ore  we  :  we  seldom  can  look  up  to  he 
till  God  by  his  judgments  throws  us  upon  our  backs 


:  and  brutish 

learts,  we  shall  run  down  the  hill,  and  perish  in  the  Hoods 
nd  seas  of  intolerable  misery.— Bp,  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  13. 

The  end  being,  as  you  see,  to  reuoke  the  king  from  worse 

f  vertue—  //.  'u'r-b'-d.    Chi -oiidc*.    Hen.  II.  ail.  1172. 


In  mutual  kinde  ;   when  from  a  neighbour  field, 
His  ,,,-iuc  and  swine-herds  came  ;  who  in  their  coats 
Inclos'd  their  herds  for  sleepe. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  \iv. 
A  swinehcard  meeting  him  by  chance 

And  pitying  his  estate, 
Impinv'd  Mi'-  weMoi'ne  king,  vnknowne, 

On  his  alfaires  to  wait. 
Nor  did  the  needie  king  disdaine 

Such  roome,  for  such  reliefe  : 
An  vnder  swineheardship  did  serue, 

He  sought  not  to  he  chiefe. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iv,  C.  20. 
Tother  day 

As  to  the  field  I  set  me, 
Neere  to  the  Way-pole  on  the  way 

This  sluggish,  swinward  met  me. 

Browne.  The  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Eel.  2. 
Who  hates  not  living  Bavius,  let  him  be 
[Dead  Mir-viusJ  damn'd  to  love  thy  works  and  thee  : 
The  same  ill  taste  of  sense  would  serve  to  join 


Dog-foxes  in  the  i 


ir  the  swine. 
Dryden.   Virgil,  Past.  3. 


■  to 


SWING,  v.  \       A.  S.  Sicenp-an  ;  Dut.  Sw 

Swing,  n.       >hen;     Ger.    Schwenghen; 

Swi'kgek.     J   Swing.      Somner   explains,- 
shake,  to  toss,  to  brandish,  to  move  or  stirre,  to 
jogge.      Swing  is  usually  applied  to — 

A  motion  backwards  and  forwards,  similar  to 
that  of  a  pendulum,  held  at  one  end,  and  making 
with  the  other  a  segment  of  a  circle  ;  or  to — a  mo- 
tion rotatory — of  any  thing  thrown  or  whirled  round 
the  whole  circle  ;  a  vibratory,  a  rotaforv — motion. 

Swing,  the  noun,  Is  (met.) — the  full   length  or 
extent,  the  full  sweep,  the  full  throw ;  full,  un- 
checked course  or  progress. 
In  the  other  [wallet!  he  layeth  vp  all  his  owne  Scswyngeth 


elf  neuer  listetl 

Sir   f.  M<>r 
pastime  that  boyes  us 


Mu-he  like 
when  theyr  rr 
rope.— Ascham.  Toxophitits,  b.  i. 

For  where  money  heareth  all  the  swing,  there  many  vain 
and  superfluous  occupations  must  needs  he  used  to  serve 
only  fur  riotous  superfluity,  and  unlionest  pleasure. 

Sir  T.  More.   Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

But  suspitinn  in  all  gouerning  breedeth  such  sayinges, 
when  wrong  C   "'    ' 


i  that  mi 
hahilitie  to  amend  a 


ftrport  vf  the  /IjT-irs  of  Germany,  S;c. 


SWI 


Wherby  it  appeereth 


of  youth  will  oft 


HolCmhed.   Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  16. 

And  Ate  that  had  wrought 

This  .inner  by  Saturnia.  by  her  bright  haire  he  caught, 
Held  doivne  her  head,  and  over  her  made  this  infallible 

That  never  to  the  cope  of  starres  should  reascend  that 


Was  (for 
That  then  he 
friends; 
Who 


Ands 


full  .- 


t  his  head,  and  < 

't  up  with  shouts.— Id.  lb. 

Notto^acideshimseire, 
Though   cleare  he  must  give 
swinge  ot  his  feet.— Id.  lb. 

Some  set  up  swings  in  the  streets,  and  get  money  of  those 
rho  will  smng  in  them.— Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1GSS. 

A  man  has  perhaps  for  a  long  time  took  the  full  swing  of 


Search.  Light  of  Nalim 
it  a  goddess,  having  a  lu 


of  earth 
•  neigh 


touring  islai 

woman  originally  fixed  at  Otaheite. 

Coo*.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.9. 


How  will  he  rap  oul 
get  off  cleverly ! 

Ecliard.  Obs. 


SWI 

presently  half  a  dozen  swingers,  to 
on  the  Answ.  to  the  Cont.  CI.  p.  159. 


11  in. 


Dry.'., 

SWIXK, 

Swt 

Swi 
pains. 
The  Picardes  bcde  the  Scottes 
To  geue  him,  foito  libbe  by  wi 


rINK,  v.  \ 

si  )' 


.  widi  whit  face  can  I  pray  then !  Yours 
ies  ;  but  I  have  sin'd  twingi"<jhj  against 
Tnc  A^i.jaation,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

A.  S.  Swinc-an,  laborare,  ope- 

ri,  sudare. 

To  labour,  to  travel,  to  take 


SWINGE,  v.\     A.S. Swing-am 

3  win  or,  n.         [hen.      This    is 
Swi'nger.  (  same  word  as  the 

Jwi'xgingi.y.  J       To  throw  out, 


SWINGE,  v. 
Sw 
Swr 
S« 

vhip,  to  flog  ;   and  i 
A  throw  out,  or  any  thing  t 


;   Dut.  Swinq- 
probably  the 
e  preceding, 
to  lash  out ; 


extent,  as  far  as 

Swinging . — e> 

generally,— large 

are  expressions  < 

They  bear  the  rai, 


riding,  reaching  far  and  wide  : 
-a  strapping,  a  thumping  piece, 
t  similar  kind. 


Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure, 
Pelr.  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio's  i 

Petr.    Gne  ietHi  the-:,]  lnllier,  il  tln-y  deme  to 
'winge  me  I  hem  soundly  lurlli  vnt.i  their  hush 
Id.     The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
Th'  old  dragon  under  ground 


[i  see  his  kingdom  fail. 

■  scaly  horrour  ot  his  l.ildcil  tail. 

Milton.   The  Hymn,  Ode  23. 


Xooke  how  ; 

l\',l'l"l-,',"n 
Her  tender  I 


'Tis  the  tic --■■.  'I  .1,1  r. mi- anil  rock  together, 

A  swi»/ly<"ij  st. Tin  \vi,l  sing  ynn  such  a  lullahv. 

Beuum  h,  Plctch.  Rule  a  Wife  .y  have  a  Wife,  Activ. 

Many  thence  fiardlv  would  admit  God  to  be  concerned  in 
them,  but  supposed  him  to  commit  their  conduct  to  a  fatal 
ewindge,  or  a  casual  fluctuation  of  obvious  causes. 

Barrow,    vol.  iii.  Ser.  23. 


Ala 


i  ende  of  here  lond 
swynl:  of  here  bond. 
if.  Gloucester,  p.  41 

That  thre  hondred  monekes  were  inne,  other  mo. 

And  alle  leuede  by  her  suenche.  Id.  p.  234 

Lo  what  the  sauter  seith.  to  swynkers  with  handes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  141 
Theese  aren  evydences  quath  Hunger,  for  hem  tht  wolle 

That  here  lyf  lode  be  lene.  and  lytel  worth  here  clothes. 

Id.  p.  142 
His  tithes  paied  he  ful  fayre  and  wel 
Both  of  his  propre  swinke,  anil  his  catel. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  541 


.  s::;. 


The  high  God,  whiche  all  good 

Perueied  hath  for  mans  foode, 

Of  clothes  and  of  meate  and  drynke, 

Bade  Adam,  that  he  shuld  swynke. 

To  getlen  him  his  substance.— Golfer.    Con.  A.  b.  T. 

Rulers  will  think  all  things  made  them  to  please, 

Aud  soon  forget  the  mink  due  to  their  hire. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iv. 

Riches,  renowme,  and  principality 

Hi  a.l  this  uorlii'S  good, 
inch  and  sweat  incessantly, 
]  do  flow  into  an 


F..r  wlii.-h 
Fro  me  [M 


i  hollow  earth  have  their  eternall  brood. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
Ah!  Piers,  bene  not  thy  teeth  on  edge,  to  thinke 
How  great  sport  they  givu-n  with  little  swiuck? 

Id.   The  Shcpheard's  Calender.  May. 
Up  lither,  lad,  thou  reck'st  much  of  thy  swinke. 
When  swinke  ne  swat  thou  shouldst,  lie  reck  for  fame. 

Browne.  Yonye  Willie  .y  Old  U  ci  nock. 

SWIPE.  In  Dut.  Wippe,  a  machine  to  draw 
water  from  a  well,  (Junius.)  The  Dut.  Wippen, 
pendere,  to  hang,  to  depend. 

AvtA.ov  ovtXov,  in  Latin,  haustrum,  tolleno,  or  tollena, 
Sic.  a  swipe,  or  engine  to  draw  up  water. 

Poller.  Antiquities  of Greece,  b.  iii.  o.  10. 

SWIRE.     A.  S.  Swer,  sweor,  columna:    also 
collum,  cervix,  the  neck. 
Nor  she  had  nothing  slowe  be 
For  to  scratchen  all  her  face 
plai 


lor  t 


Rom.  of  the  P.. 


,  n.  \      The  Sw.  Sweg,  Ger.  Zwciy, 
(is  the  A.  S.  Dut.  and  English 


As  she  that  was  filtilled  of  yte.—Clia 
SWITCR 
Switch,  v. 
Twig,   twit/a,   twygh,  twig  ,■  any  thing  twicked 
twitched ;    as   a   slip   from   a  larger   branch,   or 
bough  -.   and  switch  is— 

A  slip  or  strip;  a  thin,  slender  shoot j  a  thin, 
pliant  stick. 
When  to  these,  the  race  growes  ;  then  as  right 
Driue  on  lliem  as  thy  eye  can  iudge;  then  lay  thy  bridles 

weight 
Most  .ii"  thy  left  side  :  thy  right  horse,  then  switching;  all 

(Spent  in  encouragements)  giue  him;  and  all  the  reine 

let  dote 
About  Ilia  shoulders.— Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xx.iii. 
A  cloud  of  pitch,  a  spurre,  and  a  switch. 
To  haste  him  away,  and  a  whirle-wind  play. 

B.  Jonson.   Witches'  Charms. 
Fetch  me  a  dozen  crab  tree  staues.  and  strong  ones;  these 
are  but  switches  to  'em.— Shakes.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 


swo 

SWITHE.     A.  S.  Swith,  valde,   nimis;   from 
nuith-ian,  valere,  prcvalere,  proestare,— to  prevail. 

Applied  to  time, 

Instantly,  quickly,  speedily,  promptly. 

Goggomagog  was  a  geand  swilhe  grete  and  strong. 
A  boute  four  5:  tweuti  fet  ine  seith  he  was  long. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  22. 
Whan  he  wist  ther  wille.  he  hied  hider  sm/lhe, 
Thei  resceyued  him  fulle  faire,  &  were  of  him  blylhe. 

R.  Brume,  p.  45. 


.  that  thing  that  thou  doist,  do 

This  messager,  to  don  his  avantage, 
Unto  the  kinues  mother  n.lelli  yiet/he, 
And  saluteth  hire  ful  faire  in  his  langar-e. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5150. 
"  Nowyeve  us  drinke."  quod  this  chanon  then, 
"  As  Mvilhe  all  shal  be  we!.  1  undertake. 
Sitte  we  doun.  and  let  us  merv  make." 

Id.  The  Chanones  Yemanncs  Tall,  1.  1G.CG2. 
And  after,  whan  it  was  recorded 
Unto  the  doughter,  howe  it  stoode, 
The  yefte  of  all  this  worldes  good 
Ne  siiuld  haue  made  lnr  halfe  si,  blithe. 
'    nge  als  milk, 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  villi 


My  ladye  reads  your  s 
Or  d'o  our  tuv.,  i',  .,,  i, 


SWI'VEL.  Junius  writes  it  Swivel  or  Swible  ; 
and  it  is  probably  a  diminutive,  descending  from 
the  Ger.  Scheweiben  •   A.  S.  Swebhan,  to  sweep. 

Any  thing  so  fixed  as  to  sweep  round;  (sc.)  the 
space,  the  whole  space  before  it. 

The  gun  is  placed  on  the  top.  where  there  is  an  iron  socket 
way. — Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  16S8. 

The  carpenters  w 
main  and  fore-tops  w 

SWO'BBER.  See  Swab. 
SWO'LLEN.  See  Swell. 
SWO.M.     See  Swim. 

Dut.  Swynen,  swinaeti  ,■  Ger. 


ordered  to  fix  eight  stocks 
h  were  properly  fitted  for  the  n 
'Son.   Voyages,  u.ii.  c.  7. 


SWOON, 
Swoo 

S 


Or  mended  pai 
Dear  Sid,  thei 
To  break  thy 


.',  h    t 


iniard  whi'pt.— Hudibras.pt.Lc.l. 


Aldo.   Before  George,  a  proper  fellow  1  and  a  swinger  he  And  nut  a  rod  for  tin  ,,«  „  breer'h 

eiou'd  be,  by  his  maie.— Id.  Limber/turn,  Act  i.  sc.  1.  j  Swift.  The  Virtues  of  Std  Jlamei  the  Magician 

1SS2 


v'OON,  v.    "1        Dut.  Swvnrn.  swinrlrn  ,  Ger. 
oox,  n.  (  Schewein-en .  Sw.  Swinna   A  S. 

oo'ning,  n.   |  A-suanitm,  a-swanian:  perhaps 
otiND,  v.      J  liom   the   AS.  verb  WanUm, 
re,   decresccre,  to   decrease,  to   fall   awav. 
Tooke  derives  from  A.S.Swiy-an,  stupere.     See 

To   fall    awoy;    to   fail,   to  faint;    to  stiller  or 
undergo  a  failure,  (sc.)  of  mind,  of  feeling. 


Twies  she  swnuiietfi 
He  wepeth  ana  him 

2J 

3 

I'm  Man 

-fLawe 

s  Tale. 

Whati  he  had  heard  her 
Her  lejiacie,  and  lament 

He  swelt  for  wo  and  fell 

Id.   T:,c  Cumpla 

nt  of  Creseide. 

And  with  that  wor1 
And  after,  whan  Mr 
She  riseth  up,  and  t 

shr-  f.dl  a  ., 

1 1,..,'  fill.,. 

Id.   The 

'J'jctoures  Talc,  V. 

2,180. 

And  with  that  word  she  pin  downe  fall 
OfswuHc:  find  he  lnr  ^  ]»  n.im, 
And  forthe  with  that  tin.  m.n.k-n  enm 
And  tliei  to  beddc  anone  hir  urouijlif. 

His  wife  and  his  children  did  with  many  I 


THirit  for  1i--tr-  8f  la'  onre  he  was  ;iN'>  mi'errome,  and  was 
lykely  u.  haue  lallei    h     ■  ■■  l  ■-  i  ■    •      <     ■  r  Ii.  m     In     -   la]  i  n 

downe,  he  swowttyd  &  dyed.— Fubgun,  Chronicle,  an  Uo-i. 


When  the  Dutch-men 
they  could  crether  no  m 

refreshed  :  bur  ;L  Imlc  at' 


To  sleepe,  the  while 
Upon  her  fell. — Spei 


it  Nova  Zembla.  find  that 
[at  Ikst]  they  were  much 


,,«,,  ,1  tliri- 


ir  I   i 


Had  she  not  been-.-  df.-v.ndr  of  mortall  slime, 
She  should  not  then  havy  bene  rulyv'd  agahie. 

Id.  lb.  c.  4. 
The  young  lady  hearing  these  news,  fell  down  in  a  sound 
efure  him,  and  neither  spake  nor  stirred  of  long  time. 

North.  Piularch,  p.  554. 
Nay,  quoth  he.  on  h\s  swnoninq  hed  out-stretch'd, 
If  I  mayn't  carrv,  sure  I'll  ne'er  be  fetch'd. 

Milton.  On  the  University  Carrier,  %c. 


And  sense  of  heav'ns  desertion. — 1.1.  Sttmsnn  Ag-inisUs. 

He  said,  and  swooning  sunk  upon  the  ground: 

His  servants  bnre  hin'i  nir  :   and  s..fllv  laid 
His  languish'd  limbs  upon  bis  homely  bed. 

Dry  dan.  Virgit.  JEacis,  b.  viii 

IJvoop0^  v' }    Is  merely  SweeP>  (<*v-) 


i  her  winding  hanks,  along  my  bosom  led, 
oes  swnopinij  by."—  Id.  lb.  s.  2S. 
All  my  pretty  ones ! 


our  bands  did  fall; 
of  Granada,  pt.  i.  i 


SWOP.     See  Swap. 


SWORD.     "I       A.S.  Swmrd;    Dut.  Sweerd ; 

Swo'rded.      !   Her.    Scluccrt  ;        Sw.    Sivterd. 

Swo'rder.      f  Wachter     derives     from    Ger. 

Swo'rdless.  )  Weren,  (A.  S.  War -inn,)  to 
guard  or  ward,  to  defend. 

A  weapon  of  defence ; — of  offence  ;  sharply 
edged,  to-cut,  to  pierce  ;  to  strike,  to  thrust. 

As  sone  as  he  mygte  turne  ys  hors,  ys  surrd  he  drou  ther, 
Vor  to  asayly  liym  thcr\v\  tie— /.\  Liiourislcr,  p.  185. 
And  lo  oon  of  them  tli.it  nvmi  wilh  Ihcsua  sfreygMe  out 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  2G. 
And  behold,  one  oftliem  which  were  wj  ill  Jesus,  stretched 
out?  In  s  hande  and  Irewo  hvs  .we, nil',  ninl  stroke  a  seruaunt 
of  the  hie  priest,  and  smote  of  his  care  'then  sayde  Jesus 
vnto  hym  :  put  vp  thy  siveoul,:  into  his  sheathe.  For  all 
that  lnve  hande  on  the  swerde,  shall  perishe  with  the 
swearde.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Nile  ye  deme  that  I  came  to  sonde  pees  into  erthe  :  I  cam 


Ytclif.  Mmi/iru:  c.  10. 


i  sende  peace,  but  a  steer//-. 


Chaucer.   The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  1702. 
If  thou  mayste  he  free  vse  it :  but  in  nowise  (hee  it  ryght 
or  wrong)  mayst  thou  make  any  resistaunce  wyth  sword  or 
wyth  hand,  but  obey,  except  thou  canst  auoyde. 

Fnjth.   Workes,  p.  293. 

I  dare  him  therefore 

To  lay  bis  pay  miiipir n  a  part, 


Unetate  his  happinesse,  and  be  stag'd  t'  th'  sh 
Against  a  swnrder. 

■e.  Anthony  Se  Cleopatra,  I 


The  helmed  cherubim 
And  sworded  seraphim 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  -wings  display'd, 
Harping  ill  loud  and  solemn  c 
With  iuexpressiv 

So  violence 

Proceeded,  and  oppression,  and  sword-law 
Through  all  the  plain,  and  refuge  none  was  found. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 
Some  they  set  to  fight  with  beasts,  some  with  one  another. 
These  they  call-!]   gla.liatores,  su-nrd-plnijci  s  ;  &  this  spec- 
tacle, niunus  L-ladiateiium.  a  sirmd-Jiyht. 

llakewill.  Apologie,  b.  iv.  c.  3.  §  8. 

There  in  the  middest  between,  he  exhihited  indeed  unto 
them  all  jointly,  a  sight  and  spectacle  of  swnnl-(.>inl.,s  light- 
ing at  shurpe,  wliome  he  had  hired  for  that  purpose. 

Holland.  P'.inie,  b.  xxxvi.  c.  15. 


end  of  all.— Id.  lb. 

flien,  when  along  the  crooked  shore  v 
'the 


And  our  strong  hands  with  nu-m.h  and  l.tieklers  arm. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  jEncis,  b.  iii. 
The  chief  of  Este's  ancient  sway 

Upon  his  throne  of  judgment  sate. 
His  nobles  and  his  guards  are  there, — 
TV'.,.,,  him  is  the  sinful  pair; 
I!. nh  \oung— and  one  how  passing  fair! 
With  swarilm  belt,  and  fetter'd  hand, 
Oh,  Christ  !  that  thus  a  son  should  stand 

Before  a  father's  face.  Byron.  Parisina,  s.  9. 

SWORE.)        0   „  0    „. 
c  >      See  Swear. 


SWOUOH.  The  past  tense  Swop,  or  swoug, 
of  the  A.  S.  verb  Swiq-an,  stupere  :  "  adding  to 
which  (continues  Tooke,)  the  participial  termina- 
tion en,  we  have  swowen,  swowne,  and  with  the 
customary  prefix  a, — a  siro'cne."   But  see  Swoon. 

A  state  of  stupor ;  loss  of  feeling  or  sensation. 

And  whan  be  saw  how  stille  that  I  lay, 
He  was  ngast,  and  wold  have  (led  awav. 

Til  at  the  lasl  out  ofniv. nob  I  l.ray.le. 

Clniuc-r.   Tin:  IV,  f  .,(  P.otlirs  Prologue,  V.  6373. 


SWOUND.     See  Swoon. 

SWUM.     See  Swim. 

SYBARITICK.  \      From  Si/baris,  a  town  of 
Sybari'tical.        S  Magna   Graecia,   noted  for 
its  luxury  and  sensuality. 
Luxurious,  sensual. 

Methinks  he  should  rather  have  hoped  to  match  him  in 
their  tobnriticnt!  elovsters,  where  Ihev  nkound  with  meat, 
and  drinke,  and  ease,  then  in  our  laP.orions  clergy. 

Dp.  Hall.  The  Honour  of  the  Maried  Clergie,  b.  i.  §  10. 

On  the  4th  I  shall  get  to  town,  when  I  hope  you  will  nine 
with  me  on  a  single  dish,  to  atone  to  phylosophy  for  the 
sybaritic  dinners  of  Prior- Park. 

Warburlon  to  Abp.  Hard,  Let.  125. 


SY'COPH  ANT,  n.  \       Fr.  Sycophanlin  ,   Lat. 
Sy'copiiant.  Sycophanta,     Gr.  2wco- 

Sy'COPHANCT.  I    tpaVTTOS,       U.1TO      TOV      tTVKfX, 

Sy'cophantic.  >from    indicting    persons 

Sycopha'ntical.        1 1  that  exported  fins.    (See 
Sy'copiiantism.  J  Potter,   b.  i.   c.  21,)  and 

Sy'cophantry.  J  see   the  quotation  from 

North  and  Hume.      Potter  thinks  sycophant  is 
what  we  call — 

"A  common  barretor:" — an  informer;  an  in- 
former of  any  thing  pleasing  or  flattering  to  the 
hearer ;  a  flatterer,  a  parasite. 


As  therefore  he  began  in  the  title,  so  in  the  ne 


SYL 

TMs'ordinance  is  in  the  first  table  of  Solon's  laws,  r.tid 
therefore  we  may  not  altogether  discredit  those  which  say, 
they  did  furbid  in  the  n]i|  time  that  men  should  carry  f,p9 
out  of  the  countrey  of  Attica,  and  that  from  thence  it  came 
that  these  pick-ttinnks.  v.imdi  l.f -.vciy  nud  accuse  them  that 
transported  tigs,  were  called  sycophant* 

North.   Plutarch,  p.  77. 


hard  to  hold  l 


:  [the  publican] 


t  exaction  ; 
and  nt/cnphavcy. 
Bp.  Hall.  Cunt.   Matthew  called. 


Besides,  that  i 


He  shakes  with  joy. 


Yet  'tis  well  known,  that  in  those  times  the  illiberal 
r>iicr>i!hnntirk  manner  nf  devotion  was  bv  the  wiser  sort  con- 
temn'dand  oft  suspected,  as  knavish  ;md  indirect, 

Shaftesbury.   Miscetlaitmus  Reflections,  b.  ii.  s.  3. 

How  like  a  spiritual  opium,  does  it  [fla':tery]  intoxicate 
and  abuse  the  understandiup,  even  with  st-m.-times  nf  men 


Nor  can  a  gentlen 

an,  wit 

out  industry,  uphold  1 

is  real 

interests  against  the 

s  of  envy,  of  treachery, 

r  flat- 

ice,  to  which  his  condition  is 

obnoxious. — Barrou 

,  vol.  iii 

Ser.  21. 

It  is  well  known 

o  the  le 

amed,  that  the  ancient 

laws  of 

Athens  rendered  tl 

tation  of  ligs   eviiniiia 

being  supposed  a  sp 

rics  ..1 

a,  that 

the  Athenians  deem 

at    info. 

.from 

wo  Greek  words,  which 

signify 

tigs  and  disco°verer.- 

-Hume. 

Ess.  Of  the  Balance  of  Trade. 

nd  liberty  [« 
COirU1umpnh 


be] 


address  of  sycopttancy. — Km  x.   Tim  N/.m  it  ./  Dispotit,m,  §  4 

The  friends  of  man  may  therefore  hope  that  panic  fears, 

servile  snrnpbootisro.  and   artfi.l  l.ieotry,  will  no  l.oejer  pre- 
vail over  cool  reason  and  liberal  philanthrophy. — Id.  lb.  §9. 

SYLLABLE,  n.  "V       Fr  Syllable ;  It.  Sillaba  ■ 
Sy'llable,  v.  Sp.  Si/labrt :   Lat.  Si/llaba  ■ 

SVLLA'BIC  (^  Gr.SuAAafe  'aw,  AajS-etl/, 

Sylla'bical.  (  to  take  together,  to  com- 

Syi.i.a'bically.  j  prise.)  B.  Jonson,  with 
Syllabica'tion.  j  the  Italian  and  Spanish, 
writes  the  word  without  the  /,  which  has  been  in- 
troduced improperly  by  the  French,  and  continued 
by  English  writers.  For  syllable  in  grammar,  see 
the  quotation  from  B.  Jonson ;  it  is  also  applied 
to— 

Any  thing  comprised  or  compressed  into  small 
compass;   any  thing  short  or  concise. 

And  vf  God  will,  in  shorte  time  I  shall  amend  this  leud 


Chaucer.   The  Tcslamrnt  of  Lou 


A  syllable  is  part  of  a  word,  that  may  of  it  selfe  make  a 
perfect  sound  ;  and  is  sometimes  of  one  only  letter,  some- 
times of  more.— B.  Jonsnn.    Tin-  English  Grammar,  p.  53. 


Milton.  Comua 
The  Christians  have  marked  every  the  least  various  lec- 
tion, even  si/ltabical. 

Leslie.   Truth  of  Christian  Demonstration. 
Some  haue  affirmed  vs  rather  tn  harke  as  dogs,  than  talke 
like  men.  bicausethe  most  of  our  words  (as  they  doo  indeed) 
incline  vnto  one  syllable.  . 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Brilaioe,  c.  6. 

The  first  voire  of  nature  in  the  creature,  which  it  uttered 

therefore  perhaps,  as  children  are  wont    not  so  plainly,  and 

the    aeknnwledgement    and   worship    of 


•ternal    God, 


erlastin 


Hammond,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  H. 
understanding,  snnl  and  mind,  are  no  sijllotilcj 
lary  and  derivative,  which 

ihioe's  devoid   of  life  and 


!  simple,  incorporeal, 


oi    things. 


SYM 


Ess.  No. : 


■  scanned  like 


And  some  have  been  who  could  believe, 
{So  fondly  youthful  dreams  deceive, 

Yet  harsh  be  they  that  blame) 
That  note  so  piercing  and  profound 
Will  shape  and  syllable  its  sound 

Into  Zuleika's  name.—  Byron.  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  c.2, 

A  division  of  the  generality  of  words,  as  they  are  actually 
pronounced,  gives  us  the  general  laws  of  syllabication. 

Walker.  English  Dictionary,  Adv. 

SY'LLABUB.     See  Sillabub. 

SYLLOGISM.  "\  Ft.  Syllogisme;  It.  Si- 
Syllogi'stick.  I  logismo ;     Sp.  Sylogismo  ; 

Syllogi'stical.  I  Lat.  Syllogismus ;  Gr. 
Syllogi'stically.  >  ^vWoyta-fxas,  <rv\\oytl-etv, 
Syllogize,  v.  [  (ow,  and  Xayt^-eiv,)  colli- 

Syllogiza'tion.  I  gere,  to  collect  or  gather 
Sy'llogizeu.  J  together. 

(Met.)  To  collect  or  gather,  (sc.)  from  what  is 
known,  any  thing  before  unknown.     See  Logick. 

I  sawe  there  Aristotle  also, 

"Whome  that  the  quene  of  Grece  also 

Hath  brideled,  that  in  thilke  tyme 


Bacon.  Advanc 


f..i  i 


excellently  laboured  ;  for  the  nature  of  man  doth 
ely  covet  to  have  somewhat  in  his  understanding  fixed 

upport  of  the  mind. 

meat  of  Learning,  h.  ii. 

To  put  the  argument  into  a  more  approveable  syllogistic!: 
form,  whatsoever  is  extended  is  body,  or  corporeal  ;  hut 
whatsoever  is,  is  extended.  Therefore  whatsoever  is,  is  body 
or  corporeal.  And  by  consequence  there  can  be  no  incorpo- 
real deity. — Cudworlh.   Intellectual  System,  p.  770. 

Minds  cleansed  and  purged  from  vice,  may  without  syllo- 
gislicall  reasonings,  and  mathematical  demonstrations, 
have  an  undoubted  assurance  of  the  existence  of  a  God, 
according  to  that  of  the  philosopher ;  purity  possesses  men 
with  an  assurance  of  the  best  things.— Id.  lb.  Pref.  p.xiii. 

Sir  Edward  Cook  (then  but  the  Queen's  Attourney.)  dis- 
puted &ij!l<,yi:.tivaltti  against  him;  w  hum  <"uu*e,  an  admirable 
logician,  cuuld  (ceteris  paribus)  well  have  encnuntred. 
But  power  will  easily  make  a  solecisme  to  he  a  .uiu:iisme. 

Fuller.    Worthies.  Somersetshire. 

Every  syllogizer  is  not  presently  a  match  to  cope  with 
Bellarmine,  Baronius,  Stapleton. 

.'.'.  /.)  ■,.'■■/.■■  \.'..         .  1 1.  ].  \>. 

There  is  one  thing  more,  which  I  shall  desire  to  be  con- 


Note,  though  the  terms  of  proposition  may  he  complex  ; 
yet  where  the  composition  of  the  whole  argument  is  thus 
plain,  simple,  and  regular,  it  is  properly  called  a  simple 


Tis  fit  before  I  1 


conclusive  but  what 


t  it  will,  you  are  attempt- 
md.  Workt,  vol.  iii.  p.  21. 
jforrn  logick,  or  the  art  of 
sin.  and  to  teach  boys  to 
refute  them,  without  any 

tails.  Logick,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 


:t  syllogism.— Knox.  Ess.   No. 


-Stewart.  Of  the  Jin 


There  is  no  body  to  whom  I  speak  with  such  unreserved 
agreeable  liberty,  because  we  so  much  sympathise  and  (to 
borrow  Parr's  new  coined  wurd)  syllogise. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  to  Mr.  More,  27  Sep.  1800. 

From  mathematical  bodies,  and  the  truths  resulting  from 
them,  they  passed  to  the  contemplation  of  truth  in  general ; 
to  the  soul,  and  its  powers  both  of  intuition  and  syltogiza- 
tion.— Harris.  Three  Treat.  Note,  p.  265. 

SYLPH.   7      Gr.   SiA^ij,    a   kind    of   insect, 
Sy'lphid.   )  (mentioned    by    Aristotle,)    quod 
senectutem  exuit.    Sec  the  quotation.    The  crea- 
tion  of  these  imaginary  beings  is  attributed  to 
Paracelsus. 

The  gnomes,  or  demons  of  earth,  delight  in  mischief; 
but  the  sylphs,  whose  habitation  is  in  the  air,  are  the  best 
conditioned  creatures  imaginable  ;  for  they  say,  any  mortals 
may  enjoy  the  most  intimate  familiarities  with  these  gentle 
spirits  upon  a  condition  very  easy  to  all  adepts,  an  inviolate 
preservation  of  chastity. 

Pope.  Let.  to  Mrs.  A.  Fermor  on  (he  Bape  of  the  Lock. 
Ye  sylphs  and  sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear, 
Favs,  fairies.  "vmi,  elves.,  and  demons,  hear. 

Id.  Rape  of  the  Lock,  c.2. 

SY'LVAN.      See  Silvan. 

SY'MBOL.  "\        Fr.    Symbote ;    U.  Sim- 

Symbo'lick.  j  bolo  ;    Sp.   Symbolo ;    Lat. 

Symbolical.  Symbolu  ;       Gr.    2vp0o\rit 

Symbolically.  Vfrom  trupPaKK-etv,  to  cast 
Sy'mbolize,  v.  I  together,  (cw,  and  jSoAA- 
Symboliza'tion.  I  etv. )  Our  English  shot,  as 
Symbolizing,  n.  J  applied    to    the    portion    of 

the   reckoning,  shot  or  cast  down  by  each,  is  of 

equivalent  meaning. 

Lat.  Symbolum  ;    Gr.  %w$o\ov,  from  the  same 

verb,  (met.)  conjicere,  conjecture,  to  conjecture, 

illud  ex  quo  dc  re  conjecture  licet,  (Vossius.) 
"  A  token,  a  badge,  a  sign  to  know  one  by ;  a 

secret,  private  and  mystical  note,"  (Cotgrave.) 
A  type,  an  image,  a  representation :  also — 
A  collect;    a  compendium:   "the  sum  of  our 

belief,"  (Cotgrave.) 


And  though  I  nmv  begin,  'tis  not  to  rub 
Haunch  against  haunch,  or  raise  a  rhyming  club 
About  the  town  :  this  reck'ning  T  will  pay, 
Without  conferring  symbols. 

B.Jonson.  A  Vision  on  the  Muses  of  M.  Drayton. 
Thv  impress  should  be  the  loving  elm  and  vine. 
Where  Low  an  ancient  oak  with  ivy  twine, 
Destroyed  thy  symbol  is.  Donne,  Sat.  6. 

The  persons  who  are  to  he  judged  :  even  you,  and  T,  and 
all  the  world:  kings  and  priests,  nobles  and  learned,  the 
crafty  and  the  ensie.  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  rich  and 
thepoor,  the  prevailing  tyrant  and  the  oppressed  party,  shall 
all  appear  to  receive  their  symbol.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

Besides  these  properties,  they  are  Ii  -lit  and  giddy-headed, 
much  siim>>ofizi»y  in  spirit  with  our  apocalyptical  zealots  and 
fiery  interpreters  of  Daniel  and  other  prophets. 


j  the  hieroglyphick 


The  pleasing  of  colour  .si/m/i'-lizrt/i  with  the  pleasing  of 
any  single  tons  to  the  ear;  hut  the  pleasing  of  order  doth 
symbolize  with  harmony—  Bacon.  Naturatl  IHsturie,  §  111. 


of  Phanuh 

M.U.KllollS    . 


These  also  look'd  upon  the  sun  as  the  most  lively  image 
f  this  deity,  in  which  ii  was  worshipped  hy  them,  as  they 
worshiped  the  same  deity  symbolically  in  fire,  as 


And  that  the  Orphick  philosophy  did  really  agree  and 
symbolize  with  that  which  afterward  was  cailed  Pvtha^oriek 
and  Platonic,  and  was  of  the  same  strain  with  it,  may  be 
gathered  from  that  of  Plato  in  his  Cratylus.—  Id.  lb.  p.  299. 

The  hebdomad  therefore  doth  not  very  fitly  symbolize 
with  it  [the  tetrad]  neither;  because  it  is  barren  or  begets 
nothing  at  all  within  the  decad,  for  which  cause  it  is  called 
a  virgin.— Id.  lb.  p.  376. 

The  symbolic  way  of  writing  is  of  three  kinds  ;  the  first 
is  that  plain  and  common  one  of  imitating  the  figure  of  the 
thing  represented  ;  the  second  is  hy  typical  marks  ;  and  the 
third  in  a  contrary  way,  of  allegorizing  hy  enigmas. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  h.  iv.  a.  4. 

This  seems  a  clear  conclusion  from  the  very  nature  of  our 
Lord's  miracles,  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  actions 
distinctly  symbolical  of  one  or  other  of  the  spiritual  benefits 
of  the  redemption.—  Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

SYMMETRY.  "\       Fr.   Symmetric;      It.  Si* 

Sy'mmetral.  metria  ;    Sp.  Symetria  ,-    Lat. 

Symme'trian.  Symmetria;    Gr.  Summed"*, 

Symmetrical.      >  <rvfipi€Tpcti>,  (aw,  and  fxeTptiv, 

Symmetri'cian.    I  metiri,  to  measure. ) 

Sy'mmetrize,  v.  An  equal  measure  or  mea- 

Sy'mmetrist.      J  surement ;    or   a   measured 

proportion    or   commensurate    apportionment    of 

parts ;  coincidence,  coadaptation  of  parts  to  the 

whole. 


Norc 


-.  f..;e, 


stranger,  nor  i 
Could  once  disjoint  the  compliments,  whereby 
It  held  together  in  just  symmetry. 

Daniel.  A  Panegyric  to  the  King. 
His  face  was  a  thought  longer  than  the  exact  symmeirians 
■would  allow.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b. 

The  symmetric,  which  above  all  things  he  observed  most 
precisely  in  all  his  workes,  is  a  tearme  that  cannot  properly 
be  expressed  by  a  Latino  word. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xxxiv.  c.  8. 
At  the  verie  same  time  lived  Asclepiodoms.  whome  for 
his  singular  skill  in  observing  symmetries  and  just  propor- 
tions, Apelles  himselfe  was  woont  to  admire. 

Id.  lb.  b.  xxxv.  c.  10. 


Brown.   Vulgar  Errours, 


Cudwort/i.  Intellectual  System, 
Tt  may  he  well  doubted  whether  their  sumbnliek  divinit 

ere  not  desist,  .1  lailur  to  conceal   their  own  ignorance  i 


as    with    force,    they 
Evenings,  Even.  69. 


His  laying  his  1 
symbolical  action 
God  that  he  had  j 
which  his  eacxific 


is  sacrifice,  was  a 
acknowledged  to 
hat  death  himself 


things  are  latent  in  numbers)  doth  deteri 
proportion  between  breadths  and  heights;  reducing  sym- 
metry to  symphony,  and  the  harmony  of  sound  to  a  kind  of 
harmony  in  sight.—  Beliquice  WottouiancB,  p.  34. 

It  was  both  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  and  the  practice 

Of  the  church,  while  it  was  .^/"iiiiflrril,  to  obey  the  magistrate. 

More.  Mystery  of  Godliness,  (1600,)  p.  204. 

Sifh  the  longest  rib  is  commonlie  about  the  fourth  part  of 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Britaine,  c.  1. 

Which  severe  observation   of  nature  by  the   one  in  her 

needs  produce  in  both  a  kind  of  rigidity,  and  consequently 
more  naturalness  than  gracefulness:  this  is  the  clearest 
reason  why  some  exact  symmetries  have  been  blamed  for 
being  too  true  —Beligu       '" 


to  the  anatomists  and  physiologists  to  describe 
d  exquisite  workmanship  of 
the  human  body  ;  the  erect  posture,  the  ligure  and  shape,  the 
size  ami  stature,  the  -ti  net  ore  and  u-e  of  every  part,  and  the 
symmetry  of  the  Whole. —  Water  land.    Works,  vol   ii.  Ser.  3. 

Sumiiictrn  and  proportion  contribute  greatly  to  order,  be- 
cause the  one  gives  dispatch  to  the  eye  by  enabling  it  to 
take  in  objects  by  pairs,  and  the  other  smooths  the  passage 


The  taste  for  finerv  is  more  y.-neral  than  for  syvnn-'irical 
beauty  or  chaste  elegance  ;  and  many,  like  Nero,  would  not 
be  content  till  they  sin  ukl  have  spoiled,  by  gilding  it,  the 
statue  of  a  Lysippus—  Knox.  Ess.  No.  15. 

He  would  soon  have  supplied  every  deficiency,  and  sym- 
metrized every  disproportion. — Burke. 

SY'MPATHY.        ^      Fr.Sympathie;  ItSim- 

Sympathe'tick.         j  path  ;    Sp.   Sympathia ; 

Sympathf/tic.al.        >  Lat.    Sympathia  •       Gr. 

Sympathetically.   I  5i/^7ra0eia.        compassiOj 

Sympathize,  v.  j  {<rw,  with,  and  waGeta, 
passio.)     See  the  quotation  from  Cop  an. 

Compassion  ;  mutual  passion  or  feeling  ;  fellow- 
feeling,  or  the  same  feeling  as  another  has. 

His  Inipresa  was  a  Catoblepas,  which  so  long  lies  dead, 
as  the  moon,  whereto  it  hath  so  natural  a  sympathy,  wants 
a  light.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 


SYM 

For  love  is  a  celestiall  harmonie 
Of  likely  harts  compnsd  of  starres  concent, 
"Which  ioytie  further  in  s.vi.-i-te  mjmpathie. 
To  work  each  others  ioy  and  true  content. 

Spenser.  Hymns  in  Honour  of  Beautie. 

But,  in  your  choice  of  loves,  this  well  advize, 

Tli  a,  likest  to  your  selves  ye  them  select. 

The  which  your  forma  first  sourse  may  sympathize, 

ties  parts  be  inly  deckt.  Id.  lb. 


And  wit 

This  mut 
whereupon 


.1  affection  which  the  Greekes  call  $ympaihieM 
i  frame  of  this  world  dependeth,  and  whereby 
the  course  of  all  things  else  doth  stand,  tendeth  to  the  use 
and  benefit  of  man  alone.— : Holland.  Plinie,  b.xx.  Proeme. 


The  name  of  Rood,  in  which  perfection  rests  ; 
And  feele  their  strokes  with  sympathizing  brests. 

Beaumont.   To  Prime  CL. tries. 


Pitt. 


f  Poetry, 


But  understanding  and  the  knowledge  of  abstract  sciences, 
is  neither  primary  sense,  nor  yet  the  fading  and  decaying 
remainders  of  the  motions  thereof,  but  a  perception  of  ano- 
ther kind,  and  more  inward  than  that  of  sense;  uot  sympa- 
thetical  but  unpassionate. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  856. 

"Wherefore  the  plastick  nature  acting  neither  by  knowledge 
nor  by  animal  fancy,  neither  electively  nor  hermetically, 
must  be  concluded  to  act  fatally,  magically,  and  sympatheti- 
cally.—Id.  lb.  p.  161. 

Sympathy  may  be  considered  a 
is  excited  by  the  particular  and 
another;  or  which  h.iniH.niz.'.s  with  the  condition  and  1 
ings  of  its  object, — Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 


Scott.  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  i 
rtain,  that  wherever  we  go,  what* 


This  little  may  perhaps  give  occasion  to  expect  arii^cria- 
tion  upon  those  sympathetic  cures  spoken  of  by  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby.  who  tells  yon  that  wounds  have  been  healed  by  ap- 
plying salves  and  plaisters  to  the  instrument  that  made 
them.— Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  19. 

Common  experience  is  my  guide,  and  that  must  have  in- 
formed every  body  how  much  we  continually  sympathize 
with  the  sentiments  and  affections  of  the  company  among 
whom  we  converse  —Id.  lb. 

SY'MPHONY.  )      Fr.  Symphonic  It.  Sinfonia; 

Sympiio'nious.  f  Sp.  Symphonia;  Lat.  Sym- 
.phonia  ;  Gr.  ^u^cavia.  Consonantia,  concentus, 
vocum  inter  se  :   <rve,  with,  and  tpoivi),  a  sound. 

Consonance,  consent,  concert,  harmony — of 
sounds,  of  voices,  of  tune ;  also  an  instrument  of 


SYN 
SYMPO'SIACK.  Cotgrave  has  Symposiarque, 
and  Heleand  also  :  the  master  or  overseer  of  a 
feast.  Lat.  Symposium ,-  Gr.  Svfnroaiov,  compo- 
tatio,  a  drinking  together  (aw,  and7ro<na,  a  drink- 
ing, a  potation).  Generally, — 
A  convivial  meeting. 

And  [which  expression]  is  also  tolerable,  if  by  desiring 

a  secrecy  to  words  spoke  under  the  rose,  we  onely  mean  in 

society  and  compotation,  from  the  ancient  custom  in  ^nii/m- 

siack  meetings,  to  wear  chaplets  of  roses  about  their  heads. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  21. 


This  is 

uch  a 

device,   that 

as  on 

e  said  of 

the  witty 

rts  of  the  symposia 

among  t 

ie  Greeks, 

that  among 

dunce  could 

Bp.  Taylor 

Of  m 

Real  Presence,  §  11. 

'TOM.          "\  Fr.  Sympt6me:  It.  Sin- 

jma'tick.         I  tomo;  Sp.  Symptoma  ,•  Gr. 

DMa'ticAL.        j  ^vfitrTUflu,       (avfirnrtreiu, 

jma'tically.  )  to  fall   together,)    coin- 


SY'MPTOM.  ^       Fr. SymptSme;  It.  Si 

Sympto 
Symptom. 
Symptom 
cidem 

Any  thing  falling  out  or  happening,   (se.)  as 
sign  or  evidence  of  something  else  :   "  an  affect, 
passion,   or   accident    accompanying   a   disease," 
(Cotgrave.) 
They  could  not  murder  thy  allegiance, 
Nor  when  before  those  judges  brought  to  th'  test, 
Who,  in  the  symptoms  of  thy  ruin  drest, 
Pronounc'd  thy  sentence.  Cotton.  On  Lord  Derby. 

It  will  save  the  patient  from  that  symtomeoi  beeingafraid 
txix.  c.5. 


-Cuttworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  135. 


ighllv  distinguished  from  those  which  ; 
for  us  to  c 


tionary  fever,  such  always  come  at  the  beginning  nf  a  pleu- 
risy or  quinsy,  when  they  are  only  th*  accidents  of  such  a 
p'rer,  which  was  perci'iv'd  in  the  fnresaiil  :;i<n:;ilmnot;ck 
pleurisy,  which  came  upon  the  fever  that  raged  in  the 
winter  of  the  year  1C75. 

Sydenham.  Practice  of  Physick,  c.  1.  §  4. 
it,  or  at  most  secondary  in 
Vorks,  vol.ii.  p.  137. 

The  causes  of  Bubo  are  eternal  or  external.  The  former 
are  viscious  humours  abounding  in  the  blood  or  in  the 
nerves,  excreted  sometimes  critic:"" 
malically. —  Wiseman.  Surgery,  b  i 


nd  neighede  to  the  1 

With  harpe,  and  pi 
Dwelling  in  this  pi 


Angelic  harmon 


feeld,  and  whanue  he 

ide  a    hiitjo.nte  and  a  crc 
Wiclif.  huh,  < 


transform  a- 
iic  in  this 
power   of 


SY'NAGOGUE.  Fr.  Synagogue  ;  It.  SW. 
gdya  ;  Sp.  Synagoga  ;  Gr.  2,uuaytoy^,  auvuy-tiv, 
colligere,  to  collect  or  gather  together,  (ow,  and 
uy-fiu.  ) 

An  assembly,  congregation,  or  collection ;  a 
place  of  assembly.  See  the  quotation  from  Pri- 
deaux. 

And  Jhesus  ghede  abovte  al  Galilee  techinge  in  the  syna- 
gogis  of  item  and  ;>!'■  M  M';l'  tin-  -ospi  I  '.f  Mi-  kvngdotne. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  4. 

And  Jesus  wetit  about  al  Galile,  teachinge  in  their  sina- 
gogues,  and  prcachinge  the  gospel  of  ye  king" 


■:■'   i        makes  use  nf  sijualtvphas,  and  con- 
cludes his  sense  in  the  middle  of  his  verse. 

Dryden.  Theocritus,  Viet. 

SY'NARCHY.     Gr.  Swo-px"1.  (<"»•  ,vith'  and 
UPXV,  principality,  rule.)      See  the  quotation. 

The  synarchies  or  joint  reigns  of  father  and  son  have 
rendered  the  chronology  a  little  difficult. 

Stackhouu.  History  of  the  Bible. 

SYNA'XES.     Gr.  2wa{<s,  from  auuay-ety,  to 
collect. 

A  synagogue,  assembly,  or  congregation. 
It  is  the  office  of  the  presbyters  and  ministers  of  religion 
to  declare  public  criminals,  and  scandalous  persons  to  be 
such,  that,  when  the  leprosy  is  d.  elated  tlie  tl-jck  may  avoid 
the  infection  ;  and  then  tine  man  is  exenmnlunieate,  when 
the  people  are  warned  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  man  or 
the  reproach  of  the  crime  to  withdraw  fnini  his  society,  and 
not  to  bid  him  God  speed,  not  to  eat  and  celebrate  .<i/va.r<-s 
and  church  meeting,  with  such  v.ho  are  declared  criminal 
and  dangerous.— i?/>.  Taylor.  Holy  Dying,  pt.  ii.  c.  5. 


the 


5YNCHRONICAL.  \    Willi.  aim  XP0Vl 

jynchro'nically.  f  being  at  the  sa 

synchronize,  v.  Contemport 

Synchronous.  J  caval ;    being, 


Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Andi 


i  full  i 


Horn,  of  the  Rose. 
They  tooke  and  sacked  the  citie  of  Lincolne,  spoiled  the 
Jev.es.  and  slue  manie  of  them,  entred  their  synog-..;.  and 
burnt  the  hooke  of  their  law. 

Holinshed.    Hen.  III.  an.  1266. 


apostle  very  diligently  warns  us  of,  that  of  the  not  giving 
over  the  assembling  our  selves  together,  as  oft  as  we  can 
gain  opportunities  for  them,  holding  up  the  synaxes,  how 
thin  soever  they  are  fain  to  he. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  5C9. 

SYNCHRONISM.  "I        Gr.  ZuuXpovos,   con- 
Sy'nchronal.  I  temporaneous,         (aw. 

Synchro'nical.  (_with.  and  XP<"">^.  time,) 

same  time, 
mporary, 
By 
pening  with,  or  at  the  same  time  with. 

The  coherence  and  synchronism  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
Mosaical  chronology,  after  the  flood,  bear  a  most  regular 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  history. 

Hale.  Orig.  of  Mankind 
That  glorious  estate  of  the  church,  which  is  synchronat 
to  the  second  and  third  thunder. 

More.  On  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  141. 
The  things  that  are  found  to  he  synchronat,  have  also  a 
natural  connexion  and  complication  one  v.ith  another. 

Id.  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  182. 
All  these  synchroiiize  with  the  six  first  trumpets. 

Id.  lb.  p.  191. 

But  for  ought  ever  I  could  see  in  dissections,  it  is  very 

difficult  to  make  out  how  the  air  is  conveyed  into  the  left 

ventricle  of  the  heart,  especially  ihe  systole  and  diastole  of 

the  heart  and  lungs  being  very  far  front  being  sy,iehron<cai. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 

Muscular  motions  by  frequency  of  concurrence  gradually 

adhere  together,  and  excite  each  other  either  synchr-uivathj 

or  successively,  according  to  the  order  nf  impressions. 

Bclshnm.  l'hii<>s<>p/,!/  vf  the  Mind,  c.  3.  §2. 
Sensations  are  impressed  either  at  the  same  instant  of 
time,  or  in  contiguous   successive  instants.     Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  correspondine  associations  are  either  synchro- 
nous, or  successive.— Id.  lb. 

RY'NCOPE.  ^  Fr.  Syncope;  It.  Sincope ; 
Sy'ncopize,  v.  I  Sp  Syncopu;  Lat.  Syncope; 
SY'NeonsT.  f  Gr.  ^ujKoinj,  concisio,  avy- 
Sy'ncopate,  v.  J  KQTTTEtv,  concidere. 
A  cutting  away  ;  a  shortening  ;  a  dropping  or 
falling,  a  fainting,  or  swooning. 

Beside  these  former  alterations,  the  tyrant  Time  which 
hath  swallowed  many  names,  hath  also  in  vse  of  speech, 
chanced  more  by  contracting,  situroput.ny.  curtailing,  and. 
mollifying  them,  as  beside  them  before  mentioned 

"Whether  to  ascribe  this  to  some  modish  affectation  of 
times  and  humours,  or  more  particularly  to  a  poetical 
humour  of  stjncopizi'>Q  ami  ('onir.ii-lin:'  ihi-ir  words. 

Dalgnrno.   Deaf  Sf  Dumb  Ma?t's  Tutor. 

I  shall  only  add  that  in  order  to  outshine  alt  this  modern 
race  of  syvepistt.  nod  thoroughly  mnteM  mv  Engihh 
readers,  I  intend  shortly  to  puidi-h  a  Spectator  that  shall 
not  have  a  single  vowel  in  it.— Spectator,  No.  567. 


But1 


'if     this     [     r 


the  people  toge- 
lce  of  their  city] 

ted  them  houses 
urpose,  and  this 


SY'NDICK. 


-M-(, 


nd5» 


He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt 


Bealtie.  The  Hermit. 


SYNAL#]  PtU.      Or.  ?vva\ot<pri,   from 
■t<p-etv,  to  dra'.v  together,  to  contract. 


causa,  justitia. )     ^uvHikos.  one  who  engages  in  tiie 
same  cause.      Fr.  Syndiqiter, — 

To  examine,  censure,  or  control  men's  conver- 
sations or  courses,  (Cotgrave.)  This  is  the 
modern  and  consequential  usage, 


May  It  please  you,  that  Or.  fiunning  and  Dr.  Pearson 
my  lie  your  legal  syndics,  for  you  and  in  your  name,  to 
reat  and  conclude  with  the  said  Archbishop  concerning  his 
nd  your  right  and  interest  ' 


it  perhaps  some  may  think) 
liar,  who  was  the  wonder  of  I 


fe  both  his  mastei 
ers  and  the  good  ( 


SY'NDROME.  Gr.  2uy5po.it??,  ctmcursus,  {<rwt 
with,  and  Socueiv,  to  run,  q.  d.  cwZpe^tv,  concur- 
rere.) 

A  concourse,  a  concurrence. 

,For  al!  things  being  linkt  together  by  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  causes  ;  and  every  singb-  motion  owning  a  depetul- 
ence  on  such  a  syndrome  of  prae-required  motors:  we  can 
have  no  true  knowledge  of  any,  except  ^e  comprehended  all. 
and  could  distinctly  |>iy  into  the  whole  method  of  casual 
concatenations. —  GinnriU.    Vunity  of  Lh>y>tatizing,  c.  22. 

SYNE'CDOCHE.  ^      Lat. Synechdcche ;  Gr. 

Sysecdo'chical.        V 2u^e«5ox^-    {°VV,  an(*  *K~ 
Synecdo'cimcally.  J  Sextet*,  coneipere,   com- 
prphenderc. )      See  the  quotation  from  Wilson. 

Intellection,  called  of  the  Grecians  synecdoche,  is  a  trope, 
wlie  we  jgat  1i*t  or  bulge  the  whole  bv  tin;  part,  or  part  by 
the  whole—  Wilson.  Arte  i.f  Rhelorinue,  p.  1/7. 

Here  he  sate  twelve  years;  and  that  cathedrall  may  fhy  a 
synecdoche  of  a  novel  part  for  the  whole  I  challenge  his  inter- 
ment, having  his  heait  inelnsed  in  a  wall,  though  his  body 
be  buryed  at  Waverly  in  Surry  1280. 

Fuller.    Worthies.  Cambridgeshire. 
And  the  same  philnloger  further  adds,  the  pods  or  stars, 
do  by  a  synechdnrhe  signilie  all  things,  or  the  whole  world,  a 
part  being  put  for  the  whole. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  35S. 
Isis  is  used    for  Thamesis,  by  a  synrcdochical  kind  of 
Speech,  or  by  a  poetical  liberty,  in  using  one  for  an  other. 

Drayton.  Mrs.  Shore  to  Edward  IV.  Note  2. 


to  a 


;  dead  and  buriet 


nselv 


Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i-  p.  2S0. 
The  decalogue  itself  -i'«-Vn>h  among  .til  parts  of  that  law 
looks  fairest  toward  a  general  inipnrUnee  and  obligation; 
which  yet  is  so  specially  directed,  and  is  indeed  peculiarly 
called  the  covenant  between  God  and  that  people;  viz. 
8>j)>ecd»rh!cal!t,.  as  being  the  j.rinap  .1  part  directive  of  their 
duty  )— Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser,  15. 

S  Y'NO  D.        ^      Fr.  Synods ;  It.  Sinodo  ;  Sp. 

Sy'nodal.  I  Si/nodo  ;    Lat.  Synodus ,- 


Gr. 

ooos.    the 
ulti    congre- 


SYNO'DICAL.  (  S.JVOQOS 

SYNo'orcALLY.  )  way)  ; 
gantur  in  una  via. 

An  assembly  of  persons  (of  one  faith,  for  one 
and  the  same  purpose.) 

Thy*  woordc.  churche,  besyde  all  the  sygnifyrations.  that 
Tvn.la'.l  bath  here  shewed  vs  :  doneth  signytie  that  parte  of 
the  rliwclm.  that  in  s'/»ndrs  and  connsayles  doe  represent 


n  mend  able  1 


3  of  hyshonpes  in  theyr  dioseses,  and  the 

n  their  parishes,  all  Christen  people  are 
ound  to  observe. 

Slate  Trials.  1  lien.  V.  an.  1413.  Oldcastle. 
Befire  emperors  became  Christ  ians.  the  rburch  had  never 
ny  L-p.neral  syind :  their  greatest  meeting  consisting  of 
yshopa  and  other  the  gravesl  in  each  province. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politie,  b.  viii. 
He  was  himself  a  si>>i,>d,  ours  had  been 
Void  (had  he  liv'dl  or  but  an  idle  din  : 
His  presence  so  divine,  that  Heaven  might  be 
(If  it  ware  possible)  more  heavenly. 

Browne.   Upon  the  Death  ofMr.J.Shutc. 

Since  first  that  tongue 

In«=pir'd  v.  ith  contradiction  durst  oppose 
A  third  part  of 
Thir  deities  to  z 

To  the  blanc  moone 

Her  oflice  they  prescribed,  to  111'  other  five 
Thir  planetarie  motions  and  aspects 
In  sextile.  square,  ami  trine,  and  opposite 
Of  noxious  efheacie,  and  when  to  joyne 
la  synod  unbenigne.  Id.  lb.  b. : 

The  synodal!  assemblies  by  the  bishops, 
where  the  place  was  v-ed    to   be   conuenient.  twi 
reare  to  haue  the  ordiuarie  triall  of  matters  belonj 

Holinshed.  Historic  of  Scotland, 


itton.  Paradise  Lest,  b.vl. 


He  wrote  also  m&nysynodall  sermons,  and  epistle?  of  con- 
sequence to  severall  persons  of  quality,  to  stir  up  their  libe- 
rality.— Fuller.   Worthies.  Middlesex. 

Their  answer  was  that  it  could  not  stand  with  their  con- 
science to  promise  obedience  to  all  synodicalt  decrees,  since 
many  of  them  stood  not  with  common  equity. 

Hates.  Rem.  Let.  from  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Jan.  1618. 

Which  sentence  pass'd  by  the  major  part  of  voices,  and 
was  synodically  concluded. — Id.   lb.  Dec.  1G 18. 
"  He  has  ahus'd  our  church, 

Rerus'd  to  give  himself  one  firk 

To  carry  on  the  public  work; 

Despis'd  our  ?,</„<■,!-„,,<»  like  dirt. 

And  made  their  discipline  his  sport."— 7/«riVjr^,pt.n,  c". 

The  moon  makes  its  synndical  motion  about  the  earth  in 
2'J  da)s,  \2  hours,  and  about  ;4  minutes. 

Locke.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  C.  3. 

D'onvsius.  Bishop  of  Home,  in  a  letter,  (wrote,  very  pro- 
bable, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  clergy  synodically 
convened.)  very  particularly  explains  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  as  professed  at  that  time. 

Wutertand.   Works,  vol.il.  Ser.  8. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  churches  of 
Greece  and  Asia  adopted  the  useful  institutions  of  provincial 
si/ncds.  and  they  may  justly  be  supposed  to  have  borrowed 
the  model  of  a  representative  council  from  the 
examples  of    their   own  country,   the   Amphic 


The  representations  of  the  Christian  republic  were  regu- 
larly assembled  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year;  and 
these  swnti  diffused  the  spirit  of  c<'e!-.-Ma>tical.  discipline 
and  legislation  through  the  hundred  and  twenty  provinces 
of  the  Roman  world.— Id.  lb.  c.  20. 

SY'NONYME.  ^       Fr.  Synomme :    It.  Sind- 

Syno'nymy.  I  vimo  ;   Sp.  Synonimia  ;    Lat. 

Syno'nymal.  I   Synonyma  ;     Or.    'S.vvuvv^a.y 

Syno'nymalLiT.      > cog-nomen,  {aw,  and  ovoy.a, 
Syno'nymous.       I  a  name. )     Applied  to — 
Synonymously.   I       A  name,  or  word  of  the 
Syno'nymize,  v.  )  same  meaning  as  another. 
See  the  quotation  from  Camden. 

One  thing  I  must  tell  vou. 

As  I  am  the  state-scout,  you  may  think  me  an  informer. 
Mast.  They  are  xynonymn. 

Massinger.   The  Emperor  of  the  East,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 


having  three  riv 


imate,   than  in    Egypt :    especially  we 
of  note  synonymies  with  her. 

Drayton.  Poty-Olbian,  s.  2.  Illust. 
Repetitions   here,  and  doubted  sentences,  and  enlarge- 
ments by  synonymal  words,  &c.  before  the   shutting  up   of 
the  period  ■  are  but  necessary. 

Instruct,  for  Oratory,  (1632.)  p.  t>5. 
In  this  manner  the  firth  canon  cither  useth  them  tynani* 
matin,   or  complaineth   of  one   abuse  in  the  preamble,  and 
provideth  against  another  in  the  decree. 

Spelman.  De  Seputtura. 
likewise  this  word  "  fortis"  wee  may  siinnnymixf  after  all 
these  fashions,  stout,  bank,  valiant,  uVh-h'v,  cnumgious, 
aduentrous,  &c— Camden.  Rem.  Of  the  English  Tongue. 

That  word  substance  being  used  by  them  as  st/uont/m-itis 
with  essence,  and  applied  to  universals  likewise,  as  it  is  hy 
the  peripateticks.— Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  601. 

"Wherefore  according  to  that  larger  notion  of  the  word 
a-'evtjTPf,  as  taken  n/nnnywu-'di/  with  nuro-^ics,  and  ntatfv- 
7ro.TTa.T0v,  there  were  verv  many  of  the  Pagan  theologers 
who  agreed  with  Christians  in  'this.  Thai  God  is  the  only 
ingenerate  or  unmade  being.— Id.  lb.  p.  255. 

I  think  that  It  is  agreed,  that  a  definition  is  nothing  else 
but  the  shewing  the  meaning  of  one  word  by  several  other 
not  synonymous  terms. — Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

I  have  observed  in  a  former  place  that  will  and  pleasure 
are  reputed  synonymous  terms,  nor  would  it  be  thought  a 
different  question  should  one  ask  "  will"  you  have  such  a 
thing,  or  "  do"  you  desire  or  please  to  have  it. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  6. 


S YNO'PSIS.    ^       Lat.  Synopsis  ;  Gr.SiwwJ-u, 
Syno'ptical.        Mow,  simul,  and  otyts,  aspectus, 

Syno'ptically.  )  from  oirr-eo-flai,  to  see. ) 
A  view  of  the  whole  or  of  all  the  parts  at  once  ; 
a  general,  a  compendious  view  ;  a  contraction  or 
compression  into  one  view. 

Not  to  recken   up   the  infinite  helps   of  interlinearies, 
breviaries,  synopses,  and  other  loitering  gear. 

Milton.  Of  Unlicens'd  Printing. 

Rut  as  to  the  rest,  let  it  suffice,  that  he  diligently  follow 

the  observations  which  '  ny  great  industry)  we  have  collected 

together,    and    here    present    him,    as   so  many   synoptical 

tables,  calculated  for  his  monthly  use. 

Evelyn.  Kalcndarlum. 
1686 


But  that  the  reader  may  see  in  one  view  the  exactness  of 
the  method,  as  well  as  force  of  the  argument,  1  shall  hera 
draw  up  a  short  synopsis  of  this  epistle. 

Warburton.  A  Comment,  on  Mr.  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

Those  objections  to  Christianity,  some  of  its  most  cele- 
brated defenders  have  collected  together  from  all  ages  and  a 
great  variety  of  neglected  books,  and  then  combined  in  a 
single  portable  volume,  so  as  to  render  it  a  convenient 
manual  otsynup^is  of  infidelity.— Knox.  Christ.  Philos.  §1. 

SY'NTAX.      )      Lat.  Syntaxis;  Qr.Xvrra&s, 

Syntactical.  )  (trvv*  simul,  and  ra£<y.  ordo.) 
The  order  or  arrangement,  the  orderly  com- 
position  or  construction. 

Thus  then,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  most  contemptible 
effect  in  nature,  'tis  necessary  to  know  the  whole  syntax  of 
causes,  and  their  particular  ciict.in^tai.ee.s  and  modes  of 
action.— Glanvilt.    Vunity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  22. 

Syntaxe  is  the  second  part  of  grammar,  that  teacheth 
the  construction  of  words. 

B.Jonson.  English  Grammar ;  b.  il.  C.  1. 

of  number,   and 
uperlluity  of  any 
part  of  speech  are  too  general!,  and  c 


Syntaxe    appertaineth    both 


Id.  lb.  C.  2. 

A  figure  is  divided  into  tropes,  &c.  grammatical,  ortho- 
graphical, syntactical. 

Peacham.  Garden  of  Eloquence,  (1577.)  B  I. 

SY'NTHESIS.   ^       Lat.  Synthesis;  Gr.  2w- 
Synthf.'tic.  I  Offfis,  composition  (Vw,  and 

Synthe'tical.        (  TieearOai,  poncre,  collocare.) 
Synthetically.  J       For   the    application    in 
Lojric,  see  the  quotations  from  Port  Royal  Logick, 
and  The  Art  of  Thinking. 

And  the  strnthrsii  consists  in  assuming  the  causes  dis- 
covered, and  i  Ii  .  and  by  them  explain- 
ing the  phenomena  proceeding  from  them,  and  proving  tho 
explanations.— Nticton.  Optics. 

The  other  [sorts  of  methods]  to  make  it  [truth]  under- 
stood by  others  when  it  is  found  nut,  which  is  called 
synthesis,  or  the  method  of  composition,  and  may  also  be 
call'd  the  method  of  doctrine. 

Ozelt.  Port  Royal  Logick,  pt.  iv.  c.  2. 

The  methods  [he  observes]  of  attaining  a  knowledge  of 
nature,  maybe  two;  either  the  analytic  or  the  fihihelic. 
The  first  is  proceeding  from  the  causes  to  the  effects.  The 
second,  from  the  effects  to  the  causes. 

Hooke.  Posthumous  Works,  p.  330. 

That  method  has  been  call'd  analytic,  which  in  teaching 
follows  the  very  crder  of  invention;  and  the  opposite 
method  lias  receiv'd  the  name  of  s:/u>lr>He. 

Crousaz.   The  Art  of  Thinking,  pt.  iv.  c.  8. 

Philosophers  hasten  too  much  from  the  analytic  to  the 
synthetic  method,  that  K  llicy  draw  general  conclusions 
from  too  small  a  number  of  particular  observations  and 
experiments.— Bolingbroke.  Ess.  Human  Knowledge,  §  3. 


the  history  of  our  sensations  and  perceptions;  and  yet  it 
has  been  verv  justly  remarked  of  In'e,  that  all  the  reasonings 
contained  in  it  are  purely  ■ 

Stewart.  Elements  vf  P'.niusophy,  vol.  H.  c.  4.  fl.  3. 

The  plan  proceeds  synthetically  from  parts  to  the  whole. 
Walker. 

SY'RIASM.    An  idiom  peculiar  to  the  Syrian. 

A  strange  language  acquired  by  illiterate  men.  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  would  he  full  df  the  Miioms  nf  their  rative  tongue, 
just  as  the  Scripture  Greek  is  observed  to  be  full  of  St,riasms 
and  Hebraisms  —  Warburton.  The  Doctrine  of  Grace. 

SY'RINGE,  n.  \     Fr.  Syringue ;  It.  Siringas 

Sv'risge,  v.  y  Sp.  Siringa  ;  Lat.  Syrinx; 
Gr.  2up**y|,  a  pipe  or  reed.      Applied  to — 

A  pipe  or  tube  through  which  any  thing  (liquid) 
is  cast,  injected. 

The  like  devise  to  this,  namely,  of  clystres.  we  learned 
first  era  foule  in  the  s  n  e   T^vpt   wl  icn  i>  called  IMi  'or 


Bot/le.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  464. 

SY'RTIS.     See  Sirt.    Fr.  Syrte,  a  quicksand, 

or  shelf  of  sand  in  the  sea  or  river,  (Cotgrave.) 


TAB 

SYSTEM.  }      Lat.  Systema;  Gr.^vtr- 

Systema/tick.  I  tt/.ucc,     {aw,     simul,      and 

Systematical.  I  UTaadai,  collocare)  altquod 
Systematically.  V  collocation  ;  any  thing 
Systrma'tist.  I  formed  of  parts  placed  to- 

Sy'stematize.  gether. 

Sv'stematizer.  J  A  collocation,  a  con- 
struction, a  combination,  a  connexion — of  parts 
into  a  whole ;  a  connected  series  of  dependent,  or 
successive  parts. 

I  must  admire  tliee,  but  to  praise  were  vain, 

What  every  tastiusj  palate  so  approves, 

Thy  martial  Pyrrhic  and  thy  epic  strain, 

Di^estni-  w.iis  wiih  lit:nrt-iiiiitini,r  lous, 

The  two  lir>c  auihnrs  of  what  is  compos'd 

In  this  round  system  all.  Selden.  To  Drayton, 

Much  more  is  it  behooveful  that  young  students  in  so 


Which  is  here  called  by  us,  the  true  intellect  ml  at/st.-m  o 
the  universe;  iasuch  a  sense,  as  atheism  may  be  called  ; 
false  system  thereof;  the  word  intellectual  being  added,  t< 


fstintfuish  it  from  the  others  vulgarly  so  called,  systems  of 
the  world,  (that  is  the  visible  and  Corporeal  -world)  the  Ptole- 
maick.  Tychonick.  and  Copernican  ;  the  two  former  of  which, 
are  now  commonly  accounted  1'aUe,  the  latter  true. 

Intellectual  System,  Pref. 


i-es  obliged  either  to  he  altogether  silent 
than  an  entire  body  of  physiology. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p. ! 

t  confess  and  say,  because  experience  < 
I  do  not  know  why  systematick  noti 
<■  than  (hat.— Glanvill,  Ser.  1. 


All  tins  ] 
should  swa 


TCor  has  the  systematical  way  of  writing  been  preju- 
dicial only  tn  the  proficiency  of  some  readers,  hut  also  to  the 
reputation  of  some  witters  of  a  us /*■  nut  tical  hooks. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  300. 

I  am  very  sensible  of  my  being  far  from  having  such  a 
stork  nf  experiments  ami  observations,  as  I  judge  requisite 
to  write  systematically.— Id.  lb.  p.  302. 


TAB 

He  who  possesses  systematic!:  books  of  morality  will  not 
easily  find  better  guides,  except  in  religious  books,  but  yet 
lie  will  be  oftener  tempted  to  take  from  his  shelves  a  volume 
of  the  Spectator. — Knox.  Ess.  No.  I. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  thing  like  a  systematical 
account  of  the  subordination  of  these  classes  to  each  other, 
without  parting  fium  that  strict  veracity,  whirh,  in  works 
of  this  nature,  is  more  satisfactory  than  conjectures,  how- 
ever ingenious.— Cools.  Third  Voyage,  b.  v.  c.  6. 

But  is  this  any  proof  that  there  is  no  system  of  morals ; 
or  that  our  urgingthose  truths  systematically,  and  under  all 
their  dependencies,  which  the  Evangelists  proposed  singly 
and  without  connexion,  is  a  deserting  the  foundations  of 
the  gospel. —  Warburlon,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  5. 

Yet  to  suit  it  [ritual  law]  to  theologic  purposes,  system* 

pret    it   away,    as    if    it    onlv    signified    God's   suffering  the 
Israelites  to  fall  into  idolatry.— Id.  Divine  Leg.  b.  iv.  s.  6. 

Diseases  were  healed,  and  buildings  erected,  before  medi- 
cine and  architecture  were  systematized  into  arts. 

Harris.  Philological  Inquiry. 

Aristotle  may  be  called  the  systematizer  of  his  master's 


-Id.  lb. 


J-  •     It  is  not  necessary  to  add   any  thing*  to 

what  has  already  been  said  under  letter  X>,  (qv.) 

TA'BARD.  \      Fr.  Taharre,  along  riding  cloke 

Ta'barder.   for    garment,     (Cotgrave;)     It. 

Tabarro;      Sp.  Tavarrb ;     Low  Lat.   Tabdrsum. 

Speght,  in  his  Glossary,  says,  a  tabard  is— 

"  A  jaquet  or  slevelesse  coate,  worne  in  times 
past  by  nublemen  in  the  warrcs,  but  now  only  by 
heraulds,  and  is  called  theyre  coate  of  amies  in 
Bervise."  The  inn  where  Chaucer's  pilgrims  met 
was  so  called.  The  Talbot  in  Southwark  claims 
to  be  this  identical  inn. 


And  what  put (Ui  there  was  and  in  what  wise. 

Chaucer.   The  Assemblie  of  Ladies. 
And  toke  bis  taharde  and  staffe  eke, 
And  on  his  hedde  lie  sette  his  hat. 

Id.   The  Plowmans  Prologue. 

Syr  Thomas  Wage  caused  syr  Hewe  Specer  to  be  fast 
boud  on  ye  best  and  leuiest  hors  of  al  ye  host,  and  caused 
hym  to  were  mi  a  Inbai •-!<-.  suchc  as  traytours  and  theues  were 
Wont  to  weare. — Burners.   Frui^art.   Ci  uiiycte,  vol.  i.  c.  12. 


i  taberd  wh 


•  Hereof  [geat]  he  [Cass 

vp  in  Home  to  Venus,  where  it  lioong  long  al 
and  notable  oblation  and  t-.-st imonie  of  the  r 
countrie.— II<jltn>,!ted.  lJesctiplion  «f  England, 


Mean  time,  thus  silver'dwith  meanders  gay, 
In  mimic  pride  the  snail-wrought  tissue  shines. 
Perchance  of  tabby  or  of  harateen, 
Nor  ill  expressive  !  such  the  power  of  snails. 

Shenstone.  Economy,  pt.  III. 

TA'BEFY  v.\      Fr.  Tabifier,    tabid e ;      Lat. 

Ta'bid.  ]  Tabes,    from  Dor.  TaK-eiv,  for 

T7]K-€tv,  to  melt,  to  dissolve;  to  waste  away,  to 
consume.      Tabid — 

Wasting,  consuming,  pining  away. 

Merit  eaten  in  greater  nnantiiy  than  is  convenient  labejies 
the  body.— Harvey.  On  Consumptions. 

In  tabid  persons  milk  is  the  best  restorative,  for  it  is  chyle 
all  ready  prepared.— Arbulhnot.  Of  '" 

TA'BERNACLE 

Ta'beunacle,  v. 

Taberna'cular. 
naculum,  from  taberna,  made  or  built  of  boards, 
tabulis.     (See  Vossius.)     Cotgrave  calls  it— 

A  pavilion,  tent,  or  hall ;  also  a  shed,  shelter,  or 
little  shop  of  boards  ;  and  see  the  quotation  from 
Tindall.      It  is  applied,  generally,  to — 

A  dwelling,  residing,  or  abiding  place;  a  house 
or  habitation. 

And  lette  a  fair  tabernacle  in  honour  of  hvm  rere. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  20. 

And  Petre  answeride  and  seyde  to  Jbesus,  Maister.  it  is 

oon  to  thee,  oon  to  Moyses,  and  oon  to  Elye 


.  A  Fr.  Tabernacle  ;  It. 
K  Tabernacolo  ;  Sp.  7a- 
J  bemaculo  ;   Lat.  Taber- 


Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  9. 

>«l>,n-jinct<-s,  one  for  the, 


Of  arts  and  fellow. —  Wood.  Atheine  Oxon.  vol-  i.  Henry  Aiiaij. 

TA'BBY,  n.  \      Fr.  Tabis  ;    It.  and  Sp.  Tabi. 

Ta'bby,  adj.  (  Skinner.— from  the  It.  Tabi,  ta- 
lino,  a  kind  of  wrought  silk,  perhaps  nf  Indian  or 
Persian  origin,  or  from  the  Lat.  Tapes.  See 
Tapestry. 


r  Death  of  a  favourite  Cat. 


And  Peter  answered  and  said  f 
in-  fur  Moses,  and' one  for  Helias.— Bible,  1551.  JO. 
Art  thou  now  comen  a  sodayne  gest  into  the  sliadnw  or 
rberr.acleot  this  lifel  or  trowest  thou  that  any  sledi'ast- 
lesse  he  in  mannes  thinges  I— Chaucer.  Boecius,  h.  ii. 
Tabernacle,  a  house  made  tentwise.  or  that  lias  a  n.auilinn 
Tyndall.  Warhes,  p.  11. 
Neuer  were  the  sonnes  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  of 
loses,  Kk-azar,  and  1  Irinees,  so  paynted  our  -.villi  inirai-les 
nd  wonders,  nor  yet  so  pranked  vp  with  t<tli<*r,mrl,<*  ,-iud 
lid  massing  s,  as  tliese  whores  hirdes. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 
Tlian  the  kvnc:e  rode  forthe  a  softe  pase  tyll  he  came  at 


liglites,  sensinges  : 


TA'BLE.n.  ^  Fr.  Table;  It.  TivoTa ;  Sp. 
Ta'ble,  ».  Tabla ;   Lat.  Tabula.      Taba  et 

TA'Br.ATi'rtE.  tabula  irapa.  to  tu£-cii>,  (ex- 
Ta'bi.ement.  teudere,)  quoniam  tabulala  in 
Ta'bi.et.  *•  sedibus,  et  ulmis  planiciem  ex- 

Ta'bular.  tendebant,    (Scalige.r   de     Caus. 

Ta'bulate,;;.  c.31.)  And  board  is  from  broad, 
Ta'bi.eity.  by  transposition  of  the  letter  r. 

Ta'bling,  n.  J  "  A  board  ;  a  broad  surface ;  a 
level,  extended  or  expanded  surface:  (see  the 
quotation  from  Dampier. )  Also  applied  to  persons 
placed  at,  or  things  placed  on  a  table ,-  any  thing 
written,  described,  delineated,  represented,  por- 
trayed upon  a  tabular  surface  ;  a  representation, 
portrait,  or  picture  ; — a  description,  a  catalogue,  a 
register,  or  record  ;  in  tabular  form,  upon  a  broad 
surface :  and  then,  general!)', — a  description  or 
catalogue,  presenting  a  summary,  or  the  content3 
at  one  view,  arranged  for  ease  of  inspection  or 
reference. 

A  tabling  house, — a  house  where  gaming  tables 
are  kept. 

Unkynde  and   unknowing  quath  Crist,  and  with  a  rop 


Anil 


rnede  in  the  temple. 


tables  and  here 


And  drof  hem  out  alle.  that  ther  bowten  a  solde. 

Piers  PLouhman,  p.  312. 
For  ghc  hen  the  pistle  of  Crist  mynystrid  of  us,  and 
writen  not  with  c-nke,  nut  hi  the  spvryt  of  the  lyuynge  God, 
not  iu  btoonene  lablis,  hut  in  tleistlili  lablis  of  herle. 

Wictif.  2  Corynih.  c.  iii. 

Ye  are  oure  epistle  -wrytten  in  oure  hertes,  w'nych  is 

understand  and  ri-ade  of  al  men,  in  that  ye  ale  knoweu,  how 

that   ye  are   the  epistle   of  Clnyste,   mynistred    hy   vs  and 

wrytten,  not  with  yoke;  but  with  the  spirit  of  the  lyuing 

Goil,  nut  iu  luita  of  stone,  but  in  fleshly  lablis  of  the  herte. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Curteis  he  was,  lowly,  arid  servisahle, 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  99. 
They  dancetl  and  thev  play  at  ehes  and  tables. 

Id.  The  Frankcleines  Tale,  V.  11,210. 
Hut  lie  that  all  thinge  maie  kepe, 


L-uuu.Uli.— U.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  227 


YeFre'ahe  kyng  (jane  null 
tablet  of  golde,  and  therin 
rychelye  garnysshyd. — Fabya: 

But  before  1  embarked  them,  I  gaue 


m  ii.  flagonys  of  golde,  a  I 
mage  of  seynt  Mychaell 
hronycle,  an.  1396.    • 


em  certaine  small 

of  glasse,  wherein 

the  image  of  king  Charles  the  ninth  was  drawen  very  liuely 

Hacklnyt.    Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  330. 

His  order  was  when  he  had  finished  a  peece  of  worke 

painted  table,  and  laid  it  out  of  "  ' 

Borne  open  gallerie  "  *u 


.  r.miis  ■ 


•  would  lie  close  behind 
;  found  therewith. 

Holland.  Plinie. 


They  have  hut  drunke  once  together  at  the  taven 
met  in  the  tennis  court,  or  else  turned  into  a  tabling  I 
and  played  at  dice  and  hazzard  one  with  the  other. 

■Well,  thos 

minde  of  Plato,  are  yet  of  opinion,  that  those  other  agree 
very  well  to  the  propositions  described  in  the  tablalure  of 
musicians,  which  consistcth  or  five  tetrachords. 

Id.  lb.  p.  857. 
What  means  this  stately  tablalure, 

The  balance  of  thy  strains  ? 

Which  seems,  instead  of  sifting  pure. 

To  extend  and  rack  thy  veins.— Lovelace.  Lucasta. 

When  we  had  fetched  therefore  a  circuit  about,  we  sat  us 
down  upon  the  lahleineiils  on  the  south  side  of  the  Temple, 
neer  unto  the  cliapelof  Tellus.— J/o/toiirf.  Plutarch,  p.  973. 

He  [Ptolomsensl  would  send  unto  them  to  borrow  their 
vessels,  their  boards,  carpets,  and  table-clothes,  for  that  he 
had  never  about  him  any  more  than  was  sufficient  for  the 
service  of  his  own  person. — Id.  lb.  p.  341. 

[A  soft  body  dampeth  the  sound]  and  therefore  in  clericalls, 
the  keyes  arc  lined  :  ami  in  eollcdges  they  use  to  line  the 
tablemen  — Bacon.  Natural!  Historic,  §  158. 

It  is  hut  vanitie  also  for  some  to  note  vs  (as  I  haue  often 
heard  in  common  table-lathe)  as  barbarous,  bicause  we  so 
little  regard  the  shedding  of  our  bloud. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Brilaine,  c.  20. 

The  most  remarkable  land  at  sea  is  a  high  mountain, 
steep  to  the  sea,  with  a  flat  even  top,  which  is  called  the 
Table  land  [at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope]. 

Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1091. 

The  table  in  fair  order  spread, 

They  heap  the  glittering  canisters  with  bread  : 


Via 

Of  cho 


the  taste, 

Homer.  Odyssey,  h.  x. 

:ent. 
Id.  Iliad,  b.  vi. 
In  painting  we  mav  give  to  any  work  the  name  of  tabla- 
ture,  when  thev.otk  is  in  reality— a  single  piece,  compre- 
hended in  one  view,  and  formed  according  to  one  single 
intelligence,  meaning  or  design, 
whole  hy  a  mutual  and  necessary- 


do  business  expedi- 
scattered  ranks  of 
jily  compute  them,  though  expressive  of 
huge  heaps  of  sand,  nav  immense  hills  of  atoms. 

Barrow,  mathematical  Lectures,  Pref.  p.  29. 


His  fate  makes  table-talk,  divulg'd  with  scorn, 
And  he,  a  jest,  into  his  grave  is  borne. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  2. 
And  personality  therefore  may  be  ranked  among  the  whole 


At  sun-rise  we  discovered  a  high  table  land  (an  island' 
hearing  E.  hy  S..  and  a  small  low  isle  in  the  direction  ol 
N.  N.  E.— Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

The  variation  of  the  compass,  I  have  inserted  in  a  table, 
with  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  ship  at  the  time  01 
observation  —  Id.   Third  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

The  roof,  where  storied  tablalure  appear'd, 

Or  columns  of  Corinthians  mould  was  rear'd. 

Falconer.  The  Shipwreck,  c.  3. 

Apelles  used  to  say,  that  Protogenes  knew  not  when  t< 
take  hia  band  from  the  tablet  which  he  was  painting. 

Knox.  Ess.  No.  63 


TA'BOUR,  or 
Ta'mbour,  n. 
TA'Bot-n,  v. 

Ta'bochet. 
TA'BOontNK,  or 

TA'MBOtmtNE. 

Ta'bouring,  n. 
Ta'bret. 


Fr.  Tahmtr,  labourer,  lam- 

?/r,-  It.  Tamburo.tamburino ; 

p.  Tambor,  tambnnren.     Vos- 

us   thinks   the  French  and 

>  Italians   received    the    word 

from  the  Spaniards,  and  they 

from  the  Arabs.     In  Arab.  At- 

tambor  is  maunimi  Itim/uumm. 

(Voss.  de  Vit.  Ub.  ii.  c.  18.  ' 


TAG 

mars;.  1  The  older  versions  of  the  Bible,  Gen.  xxxi. 
27,  have  timbrels  ;    Common  Version,  tabret. 

The  tambnurin  is  said  to  differ  from  the  tabmtr 
in  its  form  and  structure.  It  is  played  upon  with 
the  fingers. 

To  labour, to  play  upon,  to  beat,  the  labour; 

generally,  to  play  upon,  (by  beating  or  striking ;) 
to  beat,  to  strike. 

Ich  can  nat  labre  ne  trompe.  at  festes  no  harpen. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  253. 

For  in  your  court  is  many  a  losengeour 

Thai  tabouren  in  your  cares  many  a  soun 

Right  alter  hir  imacjnalioun, 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Legende  of  Good  Women. 

Than  the  kyng  mounted  on  his  horse,  and  entred  into 

Beruers    Froissnrt.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  147. 

Than  they  rode  forthe,  makyng  great  noyse  and  brunt, 

with  sownvtig  of  trumpettes  and  labour::,  to  abasshe  ther- 

with  their  enemyes. — Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  c.  35. 

Wiiat  lvke  shame  can  there  be  to  Rome,  than  that  the 
memorie  'shall  be  lefte  more  in  Italie,  of  these  tumblers, 
trewandes,  pypers,  syngers  of  iestes,  tabourers,  crouders, 
dauncers,  munimers    icstt  is,  and  Higglers. 

The  Golden  Boke,  Let.  12. 


iitnii  r 


-Holiiuhed.  Description  of  England,  b.  iii.  c.9. 

But  where  they'l  get  entertainment  is  the  point, 
ior. 
p  drum. 


Alon.  You  need  none  but  her  taber. 

Beaum.  e)  Flelch.  Rule  a  Wife  %■  have  a  Wife,  Act  ii. 
She  should  ride  the  wild  mare  once  a  week,  she  should, 
I'llclieve  me  friends  she  should);  I  would  labor  her, 
Till  all  the  legions  that  are  crept  into  her, 
Flew  out  with  fire  i'  th'  tails. 

Id.  The  Tamer  Tamed,  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 
Beat  lowd  the  taborins. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  St  Cres.  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 
Thus  brought  the  common  rumor  to  taber  on  his  head 
[Solon].— North.  Plutarch,  p.  72. 

But  all  the  while  there  was  not  one,  among  so  many  of 
them,  that  would  tell  him  [Ptolomeus]  of  his  cruelty,  of  his 
wrongs  and  oppressions,  ne  yet  of  his  drumming,  labouring, 
and  other  enormous  indignities,  under 


She  shall  he  hrouphl    mi.  and  her  maids  shall  lead  her  as 
rith  the  voice  of  doves  labring  upon  their  brests. 

Nahttm,  ii.  7. 
Or  Mimoe's  whistling  to  his  tabouret, 
Selling  a  laughter  for  a  coalu  meal's  meat. 

Bp.Hall,  b.iv.  Sat.  1. 
Before  them  yode  a  lustie  lahrere. 
That  to  the  many  a  hornpype  playd. 

Spenser.    The  Sluplieard't  Calender.  May. 
Wherefcre  didst  thou  flee  away  secretly  and  steal  away 


did. 


,  that  1 


i::-iit    htm 


TAG 

quietus,  ne  hiscens  quidem  (comprimens  os, 
Scheidius).  ( See  Silent.  )  Tacit  is  opposed  to — 
speaking,  to — uttering  or  emitting  any  sound,  any 
audible  or  perceptible  notification. 

Speechless,  soundless;  unexpressed  by  speech 
or  audible  sound  ;  silent,  still,  quiet ;  undeclared, 
unnoticed,  unexpressed. 

The  reason  is,  because  he  who  had  no  power  over  me, 
could  not  promise  but  with  a  Incite  condition  ;  and  though 
he  were  guilty  of  temerity  and  an  interpretative  breach  of 
promise,  yet  if  the  other  fails,  he  is  directly  and  properly 
guilty.— Bp.  Taylor.  Bute  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

He  [Aristotle]  in  his  Rhetoricks  says  that  some  do  divine 
things  are  just  or  unjust  by 
society  ;  intimating,  that 
lite  or  explicite,  there  can 


This  relies  a 


vet  i 


,the 


r  a  tacit  or  implicit  permn 
by  judges,  and  to  he  eve 
condemn'd  person  is  not  c 
the  < 


ion  of  law; 

imnianded, 
•holly  com- 


of  purpose. — Id.  lb. 

While  we  should  alfend  to  our  addresses  towards  God, 
we  are  to  consider  whether  the  point  be  true,  or  no.  and  by 
that  time  we  have  tacilehj  discoursed  it.  we  are  upon  an- 
other point,  which  also  perhaps  is  as  questionable  as  the 
former.— Id.  On  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy,  §  104. 

When  a  prejudice  works  tacitly,  undiscernihly.  and  irre- 
sistibly of  the  person  so  wrought  upon,  the  man  is  to  he 
pitied,  not  condemned,  though  possibly  his  opinion  deserves 
it  highly.— Id.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  §11. 

And  in  those  things  in  which  they  have  agreed  tacitely,  or 

expresslv,  they  have  no  obligation  but  what  they  bring  upon 

themselves,  as  penalties,  forfeitures,  obloquies  and  the  like. 

Id.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

But  whatsoeuer  he  y  maner  other  of  my  saiyng  S:  mode- 
ration, or  els  of  my  silece  c  tociturnitie,  neuertheles  we  are 
tied  &  bound  to  that  1 


A  man  shall  be  so  far  from  suffering 
ahominatins  wher  with  the  name  of  Go 
&  vnwortheli  is  polluted,  that  whe 


approuing  these 

rooste  shamfully 

11  beholde  them, 

ffer  dissimulation,  silece,  and 


e  taciturnity  and  silence.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  229. 
measure  of  what  is  everywhere  call'd  and  esteem'd 
and  vice,  is  this  approbation  or  dislike,  praise  or 
which  by 


auav  wifli  mirth  ami  v/iili  som.s,  with  tabret  a 

Genesis,  .xxxi.  2 
I  sawe  Calliope  with  Muses  moe, 
Sonne  as  thy  oaten  pype  began  to  sounde, 
Their  yvory  lutes  and  lamburins  forgoe, 
And  from  the  fountaine,  where  they  sat  around, 
Rcnne  after  hastely  thy  silver  sound. 

Spenser.   The  Shrpheard's  Calender.  Jun 
To  the  pipe  and  tabor  beat 

l'roho  measures  v.  ith  your  feet. — Lloyd.  Arcadia,  s.  1. 
Is  it  for  this,  the  groves  around 
Return  the  tablet's  sprightly  sound! 
Is  it  for  this,  her  great  ot.es  toss  the  brow  ? 

Young.  The  Merchant,  s.  2. 

TACHE.     See  Tatch. 

TACHY'-GRAPHY.  }  Compiled  from  the  Gr. 
Tachy'ghaphic.  J  Taxus,  swift,  and  ypa<j>- 

eif.  to  write. 

The  art  of  short-hand  writing. 

"  No  help  ! "  said  I,  "  no  tacbvgrapbic  pow'r, 

To  interpose  in  this  unequal  hour  !" 

Byrom.  Robbery  of  the  Cambridge  Coach. 
Yon  may  remember,  when  you  first  began 
To  learn  the  truly  l:u'i.q:uy.!i~:c  plan, 
How  tracing,  step  hy  step,  the  simplest  line, 
We  grounded,  iais\l,  ami  fmish'd  nur  design. 

Id.  Art  of  English  Poetry. 

TA'CIT.  "}        Fr.    Tacite.    taciturne :     It. 

Ta'citi.v.  I   Tacito,  taciturno,    Sp.  Tacito, 

Ta'oiturn.        ftaciturno;    Lat.  Thelitis,  from 
Taciturnity.  J  tac-ere,  which  (Vossius  thinks) 
is  from  Gr.  AK-eiv,  the  unused  theme  of  aKeav, 


TACK,  n. 
Tack,  v. 
Ta'ckle,  n. 
Ta'ckle,  v. 
Ta'ckling,  i 


Friendship,  when  strict,  comprehends  a  tacit  agreement 

and  covenant  between  those  who  enter  into  it,  to  look  upon 

the  concerns  of  each  other  in  a  great  measure  as  their  own. 

Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  21. 

Let  it,  however,  be  remembered  by  those  who  bring  such 
instances  in  their  own  justification,  that  the  cause  of  Addi- 
son's taciturnity  was  a  natural  diffidence  in  the  company  of 
strangers.— Knox.  Ess.  No.  101. 

Dut.  andGer.  Tacken;  A.S. 
Tac-can,  tangere,  to  touch  ; 
and,  consequentially,  capere, 
to  take. 

To  touch,  to  take,  to  seize, 
to  catch,  to  keep,  to  hold,  to  hold  fast,  to  fix,  to 
fasten.      See  Attack,  and  Tag. 

Tack  (of  a  ship), — the  way,  course,  direction — 
taken  ,•  or  in  which  she  is  taken,  or  kept ;  certain 
ropes  which  confine  other  parts  are  also  called 
lacks;  to  tack,  to  take  or  hold,  to  keep  in— a  course 
or  way  ;  another  course  or  way. 

Tackle, — that  which  (sails,  ropes,  <<vc.)  takes  or 
holds  or  keeps,  or  by  means  of  which  a  ship  is 
taken,  held  or  kept,  guided  or  directed.  Tackle 
(for  hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  f.e..),— by  which 
beasts,  birds,  fish,  &c.  are  taken,  or  caught. 
Generallv, — furniture,  implements,  equipment. 
Tack  (a  small  nail),— to  hold,  or  fix  or  fasten. 
Tack  ( Fr.  Tache),— a  touch  (sc. )  with  any  thing 
foul  or  defiling,  or  otherwise  injurious;  a  spot,  a 
stain,  a  blemish. 

A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ml  thriftily. 
Wei  coudel.e  dresse  his  /,,/../  yemanly. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  104. 
The  this  sayd  lettre  was  tacked  vpo  y«  crosse  in  Chepe, 
whicheal  that  daic  was  i  ailed  the  newe  crosse,  in  the  nyght 
before  the  day  of  scynt  Denys. 

Fabyan.   Chronycle,  an.  1325, 


TAC 


But  howe  it  was,  as  this  shete  was  tacked  about  hisbodye, 
the  sewer  takynge  his  candell  to  burne  of  the  ende  of  the 
trede,  or  he  were  ware  the  fyre  fastened  in  the  shete,  & 
so  brent  his  flesshe.— Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1389. 

Yet  it  pleased  God  to  calme  the  storme,  and  wee  unriued 
our  sheates,  iark,-s,  halliers,  and  other  ropes,  and  mored  our 
ship  to  the  trees  close  by  the  rockes. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  voLiif.  p.  847. 

The  captaine  and  master,  as  occasion  serued,  would  take 
in,  and  heaue  out  the  top-sailes,  the  master  onely  attended 
on  the  spnt-saile.  a:nl  all  of  vs  at  the  capsten  without  sheats 


TAG 


-Id,  lb.  vol.  iii. 


mirall,  that  then  the  rest  of  the  ships 
their  sailes  in  such  sort  as  they  may  i 
ther,  in  as  good  order  as  may  be.—  Id. 


t  of  the  said  3. 
Jhinde  the  Ad- 
telce  or  take  off 


Thus  than  in  this  the  goddes  shewe  their  power.     For  all 
the  vnderstandynges  are  tacked  to  one  free  wyll. 

The  Golden,  Boke,  C.  43. 

First  you  shall  before  the  ship  doth  begin  to  lade,   goe 

aboord,  and  shall  there  take,  and  write  one  inuentorie,  by 

the  aduise  of  the  master,  or  of  some  other  principall  officer 

there  aboord,  of  all  the  tackle,  apparell,  &c. 

Hachluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  272. 

You  shall  make  a  iust  and  true  inuentorie  in  euery  ship 

and  vessell  appointed  Rnr  this  poyage  of  all  the  tackle,  vnu- 

belonging  to  them  at  their  setting 


-Id.  lb. 
dayes  after 


urcv,  when  they  were  of 
icked  bills  of  parchment. 
Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 
Therefore  we  stood  off  to  the  southward  till  two  a  clock 

n  the  morning;  then  we  /„,/.■/,  and  sto.nl  in  all  the  murn- 
ii",  am!  abi.ut  1  li  a  rli.ck.  t  he  1  ••[  <!av  nl"  ( t.'tobrr,  we  anchored 
gain  at  the  place  from  whence  we  were  driven. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1687. 


Some/,,.,-/,  had  been  made  to  money-bills  iu  King  Charles's 


'.  System,  p.  549. 


TAD-POLE.      A.  S.  Tad,  a  toad,  and  fohu 
pullus. 

The  young  of  the  toad. 


Within  fe 
Charles  fort 
found  sullicient  for  tackling  of  the  small  pinnesse. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii,  p.  318. 

Alas  (quod  I)  our  pumpe  good  God  must  be, 

Our  sayle,  our  sterne,  <mr  ta.-kliiig,  ami  our  trust. 

Gascoignc.    J'aiage  tutu  Ilullaude,  an.  1572. 

And  now  were  there  in  the  English  fleet  140  sail,  all  of 
them  ships  tit  for  fight,  good  sailers,  and  nimble  and  tight 
for  taekun,  about  which  wav  thev  would. 

Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  1588. 


Take  down  my  buckler,  and  sweep  the  cobwebs  nil":  :u 
rind  the  pick  out,  and  fetch  a  nail  or  two;  and  tack  i 
tacevs.— Beau  w.  $  Fleteh.   Cupid's  Revenge,  Act  iv. 


Some  kind  of  yrou  there 
wrought  in  short  and  smal 
studs,  and  lackes  emploied  ; 


s'ton  utterly 

[  shall  want  a  laugh  : 

row  a  contempt 

stay  and  be  hang'd  thou  slioul<!>t 
/.    \YU  at  several  Weapons,  Act  iii. 

;re  is  that  serveth  onely,  if  it  be 
lall  works,  as  namely,  for  mules, 

bout  greeves  and  leg  hanieis. 

Holland.  Plinie, b.  acxiv.  c'  14. 


is  perhaps 
Jl'u.Li,  vol.  iv.  p.  512. 


Ha-mn 


Ready  to  di: 

Beau  in.  if  F 'letch.    The  Knight  of  Malta,  A 

The   Englishmen  would  in  no  wise  giue  oue 

Hotinshed.  History  of  England,  1 

Here  she  a  while  may  make  her  safe  abode, 
Till  she  repaired  have  her  fwktes  spent, 
And  wants  supplide;    and  then  againe  abroad 
On  the  long  voiage  whereto  she  is  bent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 


For  a  wise 
ougnt   not  to  refuse  any  publike 

take  paines  in  having  an  eye  to 
know  every  particular  ;  and  not  t 
It  were,  some  lioly  anchor  or  sacr 


Holland.    Plutarch,  p.  187. 
re,  affection,  and  fore-cast, 

ihimselfe  close,  as 


-Id.  lb. 


.  300. 


You,  to  give  a  specimen  of  your  great  dexterity  in  form- 
ing a  scheme,  have  marvellously  tucked  two  parts  together, 
one  of  which  will  suit  only  with  the  Socinian  scheme,  the 
other  only  with  the  Arian  or  Catholic. 

Waterland.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  376. 
VOL.  II. 


The  reasonableness  o 
different  nature,  whir], 
likewise  much  debated, 

Swift.  Four  last  Years  of  Q.Anne. 

There  being  neither  blocks  nor  cordage  sufficient  for 
ffirklex  to  haul  the  bark  on  shore,  this  occasioned  a  new 
ihLhcuUy.—.huni/.    J'i'p'.igt;!,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

Give  'em  a  broad  side  ;  the  dice  run  at  all, 

Down  comes  the  mast  and  yard,  and  tackling*  fall. 

Dryden.  Amboyna,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
About  two  hours  afterwards  we  saw  land  a-head,  upon 

take  a  nearer  view  of  it.— CW..   FirJ  V;yug.;  b  ii.  c.  7. 


If  a  wight,  wliu  hated  trade, 

The  sails  and  tackle  for  a  vessel  bought, 
Madman  or  fool  he  might  be  justly  thought. 

Francis.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  3. 
The  hostile  surge  and  wind's  increasing  power 
From  head  to  stem  the  planks  and  tackling  tore. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xix. 

TACT.        ^         Fr.    Tactiguej     It.    Tattica ; 

Ta'cticks.     V  Sp.  Tactica  ;    Gr.  Tuktikos,  from 

Tacti'cian.  J  raTT-eiz/,  p07ierc,  statuere,  to  put 
or  place,  to  put  in  order. 

The  art  of  placing,  or  disposing  ;  arranging  the 
places  or  positions;  changing,  manoeuvring  the 
places  or  position  of  an  army,  fleet,  &c. 

Tact  (a  modern  word,  frequent  in  conversation,) 
is  applied  to  a  skill  or  adroitness  in  adapting  to 
circumstances  our  words  or  deeds. 

Tactician  is  in  common  use. 

Because  order  is  as  variable  as  the  tacticks  of  an  army, 

and  decency  is  a  relative  term,  and  hath  a  transient  and 
■■      ■  :,■ 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 
Tacticks.  and  fortification,  with  the  sciences  immediately 


■  military  and  naval  oiluvr.— Kwx.    £.,„.    No. 


But  short  shall  be  1 
And  frogs  and  toad 


and  all  the  tadpole  train, 
for  help,  from  this  devouring  crane. 
Dryden.    The  Medal, 


Brooke.   Universal  Beauty,  b.  v.  Note. 

TA'FFEREL.  Dut.  Tafet,  tafelreel,  tafereel,  a 
table. 

The  broad  surface  or  table ,-  applied  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  stern  of  a  ship. 

The  sea  now  broke  most  surprizinglv  all  round  us,  and  a 
large  tumbling  swell  threatened  to  poop  us  ;  by  which  the 
sudden, 


lougdioai, 
galh  iv, 


time  i 
that  it  broke  the  transon  of  t 
cabin  was  on   the  quarter-deck,  and  would, 
risen  as  high  as  the  taffen-i,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  stroke,  which  stove  the  boat  all  to  pieces. 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.  iii.  c.2. 
And  [I]  found  the  quarter-deck  crowded  with  the  natives, 
and  the  mangled  head,  or  rather  part  of  it  (fur  the  under  jaw 
and  lip  were  wanting)  lying  on  the  tafferal. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c  5. 
The  first  thing  he  did  after  coming  a-board.  was  to  mea- 
sure  the  length   of  the   ship,    by   fathoming  her  from   the 
tafferel  to  the  stern.— Id.  lb.  c.  7. 

TA'FFETA.  Fr.  Taffetas ,  It.Taffettl;  Sp. 
Tafetan  ;  and  in  modern  Gr.Tndwra:  of  unknown 
origin.  Skinner  thinks  it  may  be  of  Indian  or 
Persian  origin,  or  from  the  Lat.  Tapes,  See 
Tapestry. 


In  sanguin  and  in  perse  he  clad 
Lined  with  taffata,  and  with  se: 

Chaucer.  Prut. nine  to  the 


;alle 


°rologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  411. 
°ff2!^e'  y?lich  ^ey  cane  to  the  Indies, 


First,  great  s 
made  in  plates  like  to  little  shippes,  and  in  value  three  i 
twentie  caracts  a  peece,  very  great  abound. nice  ol'  fine  siil.e 
cloth  of  damaske  and  taffata. 

Hachluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  229. 
Our  captaine  determined  to  diuide  amongst  vs  certain 
ies,  and  a  piece  of 


TA'CTABLE.  ^        Lat.  Tactilis,    tactio,  from 
Ta'ctile.  j  tactum,  past  part,  of  tang-ere, 


Ta'ction.  f  to  touch 

Ta'ctual.  J       That  may  be  touched;  that 

may  be  felt  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

Tact,  i.  e.  touch,  the  sense  of  touch,  is  found 
in  Ross. 


Ross.  AI 
1  being  created 


Massinger.  Parliament  of  Love,  Act  ii. 
nds,   light, 


We  have  iron,  brass,  wood,  stones, 
ration,  tactile  qualities  ;  some  things  of 
things  of  a  more  passiv 


Hale.   Origin,  of  Mankind, 


.  156. 


Nay  phanov  and  stum.'  it  self,  upon  ibis  h\  pothosis,  could 
hardly  scape  from  becoming  nonentities  too,  forasmuch  as 
neither  pliancy  nor  sense  falls  under  sense,  but  only  the 
Objects  of  them;  we  neither  seeing  vision,  nor  feeling'  tac- 
lion,  nor  hearing  audition,  much  h-ss,  hearin-  sight,  or  seeing 
taste,  or  the  like.— Cudwurth.    intellectual  System,  p.  636. 


.  n-  thing  else  but  the  priv 


ivation,  and  the 
i  the  former  posi- 
'teism,  App. 


And  if  we  can  hear  it  with  smv  delight  in  these  earthly 
bodies,  whose  parts  will  grow  hard  and  still  tor  want  of  due 
heat,  it  can  prove  nothing  else  but  a  new  modification  of 
tactual  pleasure  to  these  reihereal  inhabitant.-,  whose  hollies 
are  not  constipated  as  ours,  but  are  then  selves  a  kinde  of 
agile  light  and  fire.— Id.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.  19. 


In  the  mean  time  I  got  a  card,  and  lap'd  it  up  handsome 
i  a  pieve  of  tafia  la,  and  put  strings  to  the  /<„/„.  and  when 
e  came,  ga\e  it  mm  to  hang  ah-nt  his  neck. 

Selden.   Table-Talk.  Devils. 

Reason  is  such  a   box  of  quicksilver  that  it  abinVs  nrt. 


etled  i 


like 


Mer.   Perform  this,  help  i 
sattins  and  velvets  are  inin 


Bcaum.  $  F letch.   The  Woman  Hater,  Act  ii. 

TAG,  n.  *\        Skinner,_from  the  verb  to  tack„ 
Tag,  v.      V  to  fix,  or  fasten  ;  that  which  ftisten- 
Ta'gger.  J  eth.    Tooke,— from  the  A.  S.  TUan> 
vincire ;  that  which  tieth  or  bindeth. 

The  metal  fixed  to  the  point,  for  greater  e#se  i'rr 
use  ;  any  thin«;  tucked,  attached,  or  affixed  ;■  hang-, 
ing  or  appending  ;  any  worthless  appendage. 

But  the  rest  of  the  multitude  of  women  and  children  (fop 
thei  came  from  home  and  passed  the  Rhine  tag  and  rag) 
beganne  to  Hie  here  and  there  euerye  way. 

Goldinge.   Ctesar,  fol,  92.. 
Is  witte  nowe  wente  so  wandring  from  thy  minde  i 
Are  all  thy  points  so  voide  of  reasons  taggs? 
Well  so  may st  thou  come  roysting  home  in  raggs^ 

Gascaigne.   The  Fruiies  m/Warrr. 

Of  the  other  two  one  is  reserved  for  such  a^  be  comelie 

personages  and  void    of   hithsome  diseases  ;    th«t  other  is  left 

whereby  it  beronmieth  the  vvholesomer. 

Hotinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  23. 

For  upon  the  like   proclamation  there,  they  all  came  in. 

both  taggand  ragg,  and  when  as  afterwards  many  of  them 

what  they  would,  tor  thev  would  not  by  any  meanes  returnc 
againe,  nor  goe  forth.— Spenser.  Stale  of  Ireland. 


TAI 

1  Shep.   And  m 

■With  my  carnatio 
B  aum 

r  green  slops 

I  was 

Si  Flelch.    Th 

J&jE 

Claw.   For  no  ra 
Unless  it  he  fur  we 
With  longer  tagg< 

Ifie.  gentleine' 

point. 

n.e.v... 

TAI 


So  wild,  so  pointed,  and  so  staring. 
Tnat  1  shulll  I  wiong  them  by  comparing 

Heilgv-hoxs,  or  p  ircupines'  small  tnogtst. 


Otlie:  hvp, theses  were  invented  to  maintain  these:  and 
iy  la-jgy, ,  one  h\  p  nhcei  to  another,  men  deviate.!  at  lea»t 
i  ftr  tro;n  natural  lhe.iln.tv.  aod  r.ii-ed  so  much  Confusion 
n  their  notions  about  it.  that  thev  had  no  means  left  of 
eturning  to  the  first  principle  of  this  theology. 

Bolingbroke.  Fragment!  t>f  Essays.  §  43. 
that  many  a  fine  piece  of  music  is 
rhymes  that  were  ever 


tagged  by  a  hungry  poeta 

TAIL 


L.  n.  \  A.S.TrPfi-l;  Ger.  Znhl,  zngcl. 
,  v.  V  Cumin,  which  Wuchtcr  is  inclined 
Ta'ii.ed.  J  to  derive  from  Ziehen,  trahere,  to 
draw,  because  it  is  the  extreme  part  which  the 
nnmi  il  draws  after  it.  May  it  not  be  Tag-del,  the 
diminutive  of  Tag? 

The  p  irt  attached,  affixed,  appended  to  the 
body;  to  the  end.  the  nether  end  of  the  animal ; 
the  latter  part  or  end. 

Ich  have  no  time  to  telle  the  tail  that  hem  tolweth 

Of  many  mane  men.— fieri  Plouhmaa,  p.  34. 

For  the  power  of  the  horsis  is  in  the  mouth  or  hem.  and 
In  the  tatlt, of  hem  for  the  hnlisa-  hern  hen  lyk  to  serpenlis 
hauynge  heedis,  and  in  hem  thei  lioien. 

Wtclif.  Apocalips,  c.  9. 

For  their  power  was  in  their  mnuthes  and  in  theyr  My/ra  ; 
for  theyr  la„tes  wer  like  vnto  serpenies.  and  had  heades, 
and  with  them  they  dyd  hurt.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Without  the  pope's  leue,  that  has  of  vs  pnwere." 

R.  Bruune.  p.  28G. 
Now  comes  Snane  eft  egeyu  with  Criste's  malison. 
The  lond  leid  to  milage  s..  mykelle  mi  ilk  a  tonn, 
That  noither  erie  tio  baron  of  alle  th  -r  heritage 
Myglil  not  ij  ue  tner  on,  to  gif  the;  tuliagt.—ld.  p.  44. 
And  thoreh  this  cursed   sinne  of  avarise  and  coveitise 


utee  or  reson  is.— Chaucer.   The  Person 
"  Hot  see  what  gold  han  v^erefs, 
T,iiii)yie>s,  and  I 


Manv-e  of  them  when  they  t 


Wei 


t  that  the  i 


olpipe; 

To  have  an  bote  lie  1  ..mi  a  erene  laul, ' 

As  hath  a  leke.— Chaucer.   The  Iteces  Prologue,  v. 


p.  193. 
he  re- 


the  wheele 

Of  his  rich  chariot  :   that  might  sii'l,  tbc  insecution  feele 
With  the  extreme  haires  of  his  taile. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiii. 
The  conquering  foe  they  soon  assail'd, 
F'tsr    fiulit  stav'd.  and  Ordnn  loifd. 

Until  their  mastitis  loos'd  their  hold—  Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.3. 

A  child  having  takeo  notice  of  nothing  in  the  metal  he 
hears  call'd  (told,  but  the  bright  siiiniii-'  yel'nw  colour,  he 
applies  the  word  gold  only  to  bis  own  idea  of  that  colour, 

'1'.    i    I:    :"    ":    '  ':i       I    .'''|i'     '.,       -    I  h"    s  I'll:'   .'     hill      i|.     a 

peacock's  tail,  gold.—  Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 


r.UI.LE.  n.  \         Vr.Taille;      H.T&glht. 

rViLLAGE,  or  I  Ppelmin  derives  from  the 
r*'i.LiAQB,n.4ti.  (  Fr.7'oi/fcr,tocutj  the  por- 
TVii.lagf.r.  )  tioo  cut  or  carved  out,  (ex- 


TATI.LE. 

Ta' 

T, 

T 

'from  a  man's  property.)  Pee  also  toss,  lie 
Vit.  lih.  ii.  c.  18.  Tooke' considers  it  to  be  the 
past  part,  of  the  verb  Til-ian.  to  lift  up,  to  raise  ; 
and.  like  to!!,  to  mean  the  part  lifted  off  or  carried 
away. 

To  raise  taxes,  to  leoy  taxes ;  a  lent  upon  any 
persons,   are,  he  observes,  common  expressions. 

A  task,  or  tax ;  aa  impost,  an.  excise. 


syther  oppressed  with  det, 
taxes  and  tallage!,  or  wyth 
glider  than  they,  do  yeld 

desar.  Comment,  fol.  155. 


and  be  ioued.— Beraeri.  Froissarl.  Cionycle,  vol.  i.  c.  232. 

That  by  royal  power  and  against  justice,  the  people  had 
lately  been  oppre-sei].  the  c'.ergv  confounded,  the  kingdom 
over-burdened  with  exactions,  (axes,  and  tallage,. 

Slate  Trials.  Edw.  III.  an.  1341.  Abp.  of  Canterbury. 


mouth.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.  25. 

The  taille.  as  it  still  subsists  in  France,  may  serve  as  an 
example  of  those  ancient  tallages  It  is  a  tax  upon  the 
profits  of  the  farmer,  which  they  estimate  by  the  stuck  that 
he  has  upon  the  farm. — Smith.   Wealth  of  Rations,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

The  ancient  lords,  though  extremely  unwilling  to  grant, 
themselves,  any  pecuniary  aid  to  their  sovereign,  easilv 
allowed  him  to  tallage,  as  they  called  it,  their  tenants,  and 
had  not  knowledge  ehough  to  foresee  how  much  this  must, 
in  the  end,  affect  their  own  revenue.— Id.  lb. 

TAT'LOR.  >      Vr.TaWeur,  a  cutter,  slitter, 

Tai'lorixg,  ndj  f  hewer,  hacker,  slasher,  carver, 

graver.  (Cotgrave;)  from  the    v.  Tallier,  to  cut. 

It.  Toyltare.      See  Tally. 

One  who  cuts  fsc. )  cloth  or  other  material  into 

form  for  the  manufacture  of  clothes ;  one  who  cuts 

and  makes  up  clothes. 


As  tayhurs  and  tanniers.  and  tyliers  of  erthe. 

Pier j  Plouhman,  p.  11. 
[For  howe  many  menne]  be  there  -with  dvspleased,  and 
jrthwith  bymlelh  theyin  apprentices  to  lay'lours,  weyuers, 
jwkers,  and  some  tyme  to  coblers  ! 

Sir  T.  Elyol.  Governotr,  b.i.  c.  14. 
The  poorest  or  the  sex  have  still  an  itch 
To  know  their  fortunes,  equal  to  the  rich. 
The  dairy  main  inquires  it  s|ie  shall  take 
The  trusty  taylor,  and  the  cook  forsake. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  6. 
His  verse,  like  clothes,  was  made  to  fit  him, 
Which  (as  no  lanlor  e'er  denied) 
The  belter  lit,  the  more  they're  tried. 

Lloyd.  An  Epistle  to  Mr.  Caiman. 
These  tayVriny  artists  for  onr  lays 
Invent  cramp'tl  ruies.  and  with  straight  slays 


What  then  is  there  lefte  to  season  mannes 
ithe  that  bulbe  they  who  ought  lu  haue  been 
re  them  selues  corrupted,  and  the  thynge  i 

r  au  other  to  ameudemeitte. 

Vdal.  Eraimus. 

The  god  Apollo  commanded  them,  that  if  they  . 


Chi' 


all 

should  all  depart  out  of 


*tt.   Ptulaich,  p.  S84>. 

There  is  found  in  the  summer  a  kinde  of  spider  called  a 

tamcl,  of  a  red  clour,  and  so  little  .  f  body  that  (en  of  the 

largest    will    hardly   out  weigh   a  grain  :  this    by  enuntri-y- 

who  if  they  suddenly  die.  and  swell  thereon,  ascribe  their 
death  hereto,  and  will  commonly  sa\.  thev  have  licked  a 
laiucl— Brown.    Vulgar  Eriours.  b   iii.  c.  27. 

Nor  doth  our  church  admit,  at  least 


That  with  new  glosc 


Warner    Alh,„n,  England,  b.  ix. 


.'.:. 


Taxe  me  with  these  hot  lainters  1 
Theodore!.   You  ate  too  sudain ; 
I  doe  but  gently  tell  you  what  becomes  you. 
And  what  may  bend  your  rumor. 

Beuum-  tr  Flelch.  Thierry  a  Theodore!,  Act  I 


e,  before  they  fit.— Green.  The  Spleen. 


"AINT,  n.  "|       Vt.Teindret   Lat.  Tingere,  to 

"atvt,  t>.  \  tino-e,   ;qv.)   to  stain,  to  touch 

Vintlf.ss.  J  with    stain.     Our    old    writers 

Vinti  re.  J  seem  to  use  it  as  equivalent  to 


TAIXT,  n. 

Tap 

T 

T/ 

touch,  or  touch  lightly.     See  the  quotation  from 
Berners. 

To  stain,  to  dye,  to  soil  or  sully ;  to  infect,  to 
imbrue. 

If  tract  of  time,  a  true  intent  could  tire, 
Or  cramp-  of  care,  a  constant  minde  could  taint, 

O  then  mk'l't  I,  at  will  here  line  and  sterue. 

Gascoigne,  Princely  Pleasures  at  KenelKorlh  Castle. 


Then  of  those  plots,  where  halfe-ros'd 
Not  won  by  art,  hut  Nature's  industry, 
From  which  I  goe  as  one  excluc'ed  frot 


:...si 


Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  5. 
:e  ;  if  it  may  be 
ie  too  much  taintttre  of  our  honour; 

.  Sr  Flelch.  Humorous  Lieutenant.  Act  iii.  sc  6. 


If  this  be  a  taint  which  so  universally  infects  mankind, 
the  greater  care  should  be  taken  to  lay  it  open  nutlet-  its  .me 
name,  thereby  to  excite  the  greater  care  in  its  ptevenlion 
and  cure.— Loci-e.  On  Ham.  Undent,  u  .it   e.  :,J. 

That  epidemical  taint,  with  which  king  James  infected 
the  minds  of  men,  continued  upon  us. 

Bolinybroke.   Dissertation  upon  Parlies,  Let.  2. 
Let  these,  the  temperate  sense  of  taste  reveal. 
And  give,  while  nature  spreads  the  simple  meal, 
The  palate  pure,  to  relish  health  design'd, 
From  luxury  as  taintless  as  jour  mind. 

Savage.   The  Employment  of  Beauty. 
He  calls  for  Famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 
Blows  mildew  from  between  bis  sbrivcll'd  lips. 
And  taints  the  golden  eare.— Cowpcr.  Tu*k,  b.  ii. 

TAKE,  v.      ~\       Golb.Tec-an;  A.S.Tcrc-em; 

Ta'ker.  I  Dut.  and    Ger.  Taehrn ;    Sv,: 

Ta'kisg,  n.       >  Toga,  taniere,  to  touch  ;  and, 

Ta'kinglt.       I  eonsequeatialh,  prehendere,  to 

Takisgsess.  J  take. 

To  touch,  or  come  in  contact  with  ;  to  seize,  to 
catch  ;  to  seize,  or  catch  hold  ;  to  hold  or  keep  ; 
to  choose,  to  prefer ;  to  elect  or  select ;  to  hold, 
to  bear  or  bring,  to  carry,  to  convey. 

Take  (with  or  without  prepositions)  is  us?d  aa 
equivalent  to  the  Lat.  Capere,  prehendere,  sumere, 
tenere,  and  their  compounds. 

To  capture,  to  captivate;  to  accept,  to  con- 
ceive, to  deceivp,  to  perceive,  to  receive. 

To  apprehend  or  apprize,  to  comprehend  or 
comprize,  to  reprehend  or  reprize. 

To  assume,  to  presumo,  to  resume. 

To  attain,  to  contain,  to  retain,  to  sustain,  (qqv.) 


B.  Gloucester,  p.  13. 
rehelle. 


crosse  &  faloveth 


iueares. — Id.  Id. 


passed  by   without    brekyng  of  their  i 

un 


;  6chal  be  don  so.. 


Ytciif.  MaUhcw.c.'ii. 


TAL 

Tnt  also  yf  lis  shall  sav  vnto  this  morjntayne,  take  thy 
t&!e  awaye,  anil  cast  ihy  selfe  into  the  sea,  it  slial  be  done. 
Bible,  1551.  Matthew,  c.21. 
For  shortly  this  was  his  opinion, 
That  in  that  crove  he  wold  him  hide  all  day, 
And  in  the  night  than  wold  he  lake  his  way 
To  Thebes  ward—  Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  V.  1478. 
And  whan  this  worthy  duk  had  thus  ydon, 
Vitli  laurer  crouned  as  a  conquerour. — Id.  lb.  v.  1027. 
My  good  Sonne  yet  there  is 


Gower.  Con.  A .  b.  ii. 

The  messager.  whiche  forth  it  bare, 

"What  it  amounted  is  nought  ware, 

And  netheles  to  Progne  he  goth, 

And  priuely  lakelh  Mr  the  cloth.— Id.  lb.  b.  V. 

Wheni 

And  so  they  came  to  Auygnon  and  there  were  taken.     Of 

heir  tukiinae  was  culpable  li.e  iMrilvn  i!l  nf  Amyens. 

Berners.   Froissarl.   Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  847. 


And  take  it  in  more  dudgeon  to  he  slighted, 
Than  they  will  in  puhlique  meetings. 

Beaum.  \  Ftet,  k.    Tkr  Wild  Goose  Chase,  Act  ji, 
Pha.  Kissing  your  white  hand  [Mistress]  I  lake  leave, 
To  thank  vnur  n.val  father:  and  thus  far. 
To  tie  my  own  tree  trumpet.  Id.  Philasler,  Act  i, 

ChearCul  and  grateful  takers,  the  gods  love, 

■  pleasures  with  full  hopes  ; 


TAL 

&  teld  how  the  Bretons,  men  of  mykelle  tny^ht 


the  intyssement  of  yll  talc  tellers  a  preat  va- 
Lwene  kynge  Henry  &  his  brother  Robert. 

Id.  p.  102.  Note. 


Id.  p.  55 

For  we  not  suynge  unwise  /flfW/s  ban  maad  known  to  you 

ut  we  weren  maad  uiholderis  of  his  gretnesse. 

Wiclif.  2Pet.c.\. 

And  which  of  you  that  herelh  him  best  of  alle, 
That  is  to  sayn,  that  telleth  in  this  cas 
Talcs  of  best  sentence  and  most  solas, 
Shal  have  a  souper  at  youre  allercost 
Here  in  this  place  sitting  by  this  post. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  70S. 

For  whether  that  he  paide,  or  toke  by  faille, 

Alpate  he  waited  so  in  his  achate, 

That  he  was  ay  before  in  good  estate.— Id.  lb. 

v. 572. 

talke  vanitees  in  the  chirche,  or  at  GnrtoY 
liat  he  he  a  tatter  of  idle  worries  of  foly  or  vi 
shal  yeld  accomptes  of  it  at  th 


ul  and  distrustful  r 

Id.   The  Prophetess, 
iies  you  and  your  noble  brother, 
when  few  men  find  the  way  to  do  ' 
.v.mt.  so  ftvelv  showr'ri  upon  me, 
ul  so  timely  mi, 


n'nds  that  made  '< 


nworthy  taker, 
Id.  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Act  iii.  sc.  2 
IT  thev  should  all   prove  honest  now,   I  were  in  a  fai 
iking— Id.  Flulasler,  Act  ii. 

Vrr.  T  apprehend  ye  sir,  I  will  gather  my  self  togethe 
.-ilh  mv  be-t  pbra-es.  and  so  I  shall  discourse  in  some  sor 
altinglij.—ld.   The  Woman  Hater,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

All  outward  adornings  have  sometimes  in  them  of  a  com 


Bji.  Taylor.  Artificial  Ha, 


p.  41. 


Jove  fiVd  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 
Makes  man  a  slave,  takes  half  his  worth  away. 

Pope.   Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xviii. 
Do  I  Fully  trust  in  God.  as  the  giver,  and  taker  away  of  all 
earthly  things .'— Gilpin,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  37. 

TALC.  Fr.  T.dc ;  Sp.  Tnlco ;  Oer.  Talk. 
Lapis  pinguis  ; — tnl/ml,  oleum  talci,  ad  t'utem  in- 
fncnndiim  prsepnratum.  (See  the  quotations  from 
B.  Jpnson. )  Wachter  refers  to  the  A.  S.  Tali],  a 
tincture,  from  tctqnn,  tingere,  illinere,  to  stain,  to 
dye.     Cntgrave  calls  it— 

A  tender  and  transparent  stone,  which  indures 
extren.e  heat  and  cold  without  breaking,  and 
h.ith  been  heretofore  used  instead  of  glass. 


chc.'ip   tind   of  mineral, 


.nigh 


aselves.-fu 


ure]  ne're  had.  nol 
liaudbee's  bath, 


Any  beliefs,  in  mi 

Or  Turner's  oj le  of  lahli. 

B.  Jonson.  An  Fpig.  to  the  Small  Pox. 
That  for  the  oyle  of  talclt.  dare  spend 
Them,  and  all  their  officers.— Id.  To  Sicknesse. 

TALE,  n.  )      See  Teix.    Any  thing  told ;  nar- 
Ta'lefui,.  (rated,  related,  repeated,  reckoned. 
A  story,  narration,  relation,  repetition  ;  a  reckon- 
ing or  account,  number  told. 

Gower    writes — Taled,  i.  e.  teltetl.     Chaucer,— 
Toiler,  or  teller  of tales. 
By  this  tale  me  may  ivse,  that  men  trewest  we  seth, 
Auu  best  me  may  to  liem  truste,  that  of  lest  wordes  beth 
K.  Gloucester,  p.  37 


Where  behynde  t 
Whiche  of  his  ta 


e  Persones  Tale. 
some  lacke, 
.sle—  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 


The  strokes  fall  vpon  the  smale.— Id.  The  Prologue, 


Whan  t 
The  tov 

hei  this  strange  vessel!  sigh, 
ne  therof  hath  spoke  and  taled.- 

-Id.  lb 

b.  viii. 

But  as  for  you  w 
veraie  fewe  in  no 

r,  yt  he  hath  eue 
ut  by  tale.—Udal. 

inm  he  hath  specially  picked 
he  dneth  so  greatly  not  kat 
Erasmus.   Luk,  C.  12. 

&  chosen 

oorlh  ll, e 

And  that  if  the  tale-tellers  railed  this  rigour 
proceeded  of  their  disobedience,  then  of  my  na 
subiect  to  cruelty  then  they  wc-re  to  rebellion. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol. 


My  lady  Boleyn  (her  kiaswnma 
i  you  have  had  to  such  title  ' 
ime  perhaps  of  her  women  we 


;.•:■,, 


Stale  Tiiats.  28  Hen.  VIII.  an.  153G. 

look  to  the  punishment  of  late-bearers,  and 
g  of  evil  persons. 

Burnet.   Records.  King  Eduard's  Journal. 

Eng;ish  suing  hath  very  much  nf  downright 

Fuller.   Worthies.  England. 

:e  to  purpose  with  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  sort, 

Hooker.  Eeclc>iaslicall  Politic,   Pref. 


.  One  smile  a  day 


Would  stretch  i 


Thither  the  houshohl  feathery  people  cro 
The  crested  cock,  with  all  his  temale  trai 

Hangs  o'er  111'  enhu'iiing  Maze,  and  tale. 
Recounts  his  simple  frolic.  T 


A  tale  well  told,  or  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy  well  wrought 

ie   iin.'iLMtuiiion.   surprising   the  judgment,  and   affecting 
trongly  the  passions. 

Bolinghrake.  On  the  Study  of  History,   Let.  4. 


at  present.— Smith.   Keullh  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

TA'LENT.  Lat.  Tolentum  ,■  from  Gr.TaAafTop, 
from  Ta\a-ety,  to  bear,  to  sustain  ;  prima  sun 
signihVatione  lihram,  qua  pnndera  appendnntur. 
Fr.  Talente;  It.  Talento;  Sp.Taleuto.  The  French 
and  Italian  apply  the  word—to  the  will,  lust, 
appetite,  an  earnest  humour  unto ;  and  in  Old 
English  it  is  so  used,  (see  Skinner.)  In  English 
(met.)  the  common  usage  is — from  the  parable  in 
the  New  Testament — 

1S91 


TAL 

Endowments  to  put  to  use :  generally,  mental 
endowments. 

The  mental  wealth,  or  strength;  or  means  or 
powers  of,  or  skill  in,  acquiring  or  attaining  ;  fa- 
culty, ability,  or  capacity  of  mind. 

Dr.  Webs'ter  has  the  vvord  Talented—"  furnished 
with  talents,  possessing  skill  or  talents  ,"  and  it  has 
been  too  hastily  used  in  common  speed) — here. 

Anil  whanne  he  bigan  for  to  putte  resoun  oon  was  offrido 
to  him  that  oughte  to  him  ten  thous)  ud  tulenlis. 

Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  13. 

as  broughte  vnto 

Bilile,  1551.  lb. 


Wiclif.  Mall.  c.  25. 
Lykewise  as  a  ccrtayne  Hi  redy  to  take  his  iorney  to  a 


For  after  that  the 


And  trnelv  whnrr 


v.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 


£../„•.    II in:,.   Vii.lcrsl. 


Dryden.  Cymon  .*  1/iliigenia, 
nsiderahle  branch   nf  the  minister's  art  tc 


Couper.  Task,  b.  U. 

TALIA'TION.  \      See   Retaliate.      Fr.  Ta- 
Ta'lion.  (  lion :  It.  Taalione;  Sp.  Tulion; 

Lat.  Talb,  from  tali*,  like. 
A  return  of  like  for  like. 

The  king  commanded  that  they  (by  the  lalion  law  of 
Moses  that  yeeldeth  an  eie  for  an  eie,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  anil  by  the  example  of  Phalaris.  who  burnt  him  first 


lied.  Historie  of  Scotland,; 

deadly  scourge  should  he. 


TA'LISMAN.  I       Fr.    Talisman:     It.    Talis. 

TaisMa'niqde.  fmnno;  Sp.  I'alisman,  as  ap- 
plied to  magical  characters,  is  supposed  to  have 
come  from  the  Arabic  Tlielesm.  (See  Menat/e.) 
Mr.  Thomson  forms  it  of  the  Arabic  Talia  azmali, 
to  try  fortune.  See  the  quotation  from  War- 
burton. 


TAL 

For  mystic  learning,  wondrous  able 

In  magic,  talisman,  and  cabal. 
"Whose  primitive  tradition  reaches 
As  far  as  Adam's  first  green  breeches. 

Hudibras,  pt.  i.  * 
On  whom,  in  equipage  and  state, 
His  scarecrow  fellow-members  wait. 
And  march  in  order,  two  and  two, 
As  at  thanksgivings  th'  us'd  to  do, 
Each  in  a  tatterd  talisman. 
Like  vermin  in  effigie  slain. — Td.  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 


s.-Hom  /.7/(.<w,jhs  and  spells, 
rnagic  art  of  shrewder  wits 
ig  multitude  enthrall'd. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  vi. 


This  charm, 


TALK,  v. 
Talk,  n. 
Ta'lker. 
Ta'lking,  n. 
Ta'lkative. 
Ta'lkativeness. 


which  the  Arabs  called  talisman  or  thalit- 
xam,  the  later  Greeks,  when  they  had  borrowed  the  super- 
tition.  called  aroixeia  ;  which  shews  of  what  house  they 
upposed  it  to  have  come  ;  trroxeta  being,  as  we  have  ob- 

erved,  the  technical  Greek  name  for  hieroglyphic  characters. 
Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  a.  4.  Note. 

A.  S.  Talian,  to  tell. 
Tal-ig-an,  to  tell  (sc.)  by 
speech  ;  to  speak,  to  confer, 
to  converse  ;  to  prate,  or 
prattle. 

Talkative, — that   can   or 
may  talk  ;  that  will  talk  ,■  loquacious. 

This  word  had  escaped  Tooke's  recollection 
when  he  asserted  that  wc  had  not  one  single  word 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  to  which  the  termination 
ive  has  been  given. 

And  it  was  don  the  while  thei  talkiden,  and  soughten  by 
hemsilf:  Jhesus  hirasilf  neighide,  and  wente  with  hem. 

Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  21. 

And  they  talked  together  of  al  these  thynges  that  had 
happened.  And  it  chaused.  as  they  commened  together  and 
reasoned,  yt  Jesus  him  selfe  drue  neare,  and  weate  with 
them.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

"While  this  Yeman  was  thus  in  his  talking. 
This  Chanon  drew  him  nere,  and  herd  all  thing 
"Which  this  Yeman  spake. 

Chaucer.   The  Chanones  Yemannes  Prol.  v.  16,150. 

"What  with  kissing,  and  with  talkinges, 

That  certes  if  they  trowed  be, 

Shall  never  leave  hem  lond  ne  fee.—  Id.  Rom.  oftheRose. 

Thi*  saving,  to  all  curtesife  dissonant, 
Which  seeinetli  that  it  vi  malice  grewe, 
In  this  rude  treatise  I  woll  not  plant, 
As  parcell  thereof,  but  onely  to  shewe, 

The  opinion  of  the  lalcntif-  shrewe,_      _ 


AVhirh   i 

1  Certes  s 


isayi 


■  painted  eloquence, 
>  fresh,  and  eke  so  talcatife, 
It  doth  transcend  the  wit  of  dame  Pruden 
For  to  declare  your  thought  or  to  discrive, 
So  gloriously  glad  langage  ye  contrive, 
Of  your  conceit,  your  thought,  and  your  e 


"Wherein  lie  kept  him  secretly, 
He  made  his  bed  the  place  of  talke, 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  A  Comparison  of  h 

And  that  is  euen  of  the  verye  thynges.  whyle 
no  we  fall  to  the  same  I'as-ln  on.  to  lieare  heresvt 

lette  the  talkers  alone.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  j 


nany  folke 


While   any   part   of  eit 
ibertie  giuen  by  custorne  I 

At  the  lattre  they  came 


ler  testament  is  re 
o  prattle,  talks,  and  i 
Hacktuyl.   Voyages, 


Jesus  to  shew  that  their  thrmghtes  and  their  prune  talkes 

behinde  his  backe  wer  not  hidden  ne  vnknowen   to   him, 

tooke  a  litell  childe  in  his  hande,  and  sette  him  harde  by 

his  side,  and  calling  the  twelue  to  jciher  vnto  hvm,  he  saide. 

Udal.  Erasmus.  Lulu,  c.  9. 

What  is  it  that  this  pratling  felow  sayeth  ?  For  by  this 
reprochfuU  worde  Spermologus  the  Grekes  meaned  a  iangler, 

an  1  a  l'u-.lis-lic  tolkrr  of  vavne  wordes,  and  pratler. 

Id.  lb.  Actes,  c.  17. 

Why,  doe  ye  not  yet  vnderstande  the  maner  of  my  speak- 
ing, whyrhe  ye  turne  to  the  care  of  bodily  thinges,  wheras 
my  fftli;'j<><7  studieth  and  prouideth  for  the  solles,  rather  then 
the  bodies. — Id.  lb.  Mathew,  c  16. 

The  more  ignoraunt  the  more  busie  :  the  lesse  witte  the 
more  inquisitife  :  the  umre  fm.le  the  more  talkatife  of  great 
doutes  and  hygh  questions  of  holy  scripture. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  243. 


A  race  of  idle  people  here  about  you, 

Eaters,  and  talk>-:;.  to  defniie  the  worth 
Of  those  that  do  things  worthy. 

Beaum.  #  Ftetch.    The  Maid's  Tragedy, 


Id.   The  Tragedy  of  Bonduca,  Act  i 


Miserable  man. 


Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  t 


Some  such  tilings  as  these,  and  the  superstitious  talhivijs 
and  actings,  of  their  priests,  made  great  impressions  upon 
my  neighbours  in  Ireland, 

Id.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  §  6. 


Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  577. 

Many  loves  there  be  that  stirre  and  move  a  man,  though 
they  meet  not  with  such  minds  as  naturally  are  disposed 
and  forward  to  musick  or  poetry:  and  well  may  these  loves 
be  without  pipes,  without  harps,  viols,  iutcs,  and  stringed 
instruments;  and  yet  not  lesse  talkative  nor  ardent,  than 
those  in  old  time. — Id.  lb.  p.  97S. 

Then  Nestor  thus—"  These  vain  debates  forbear, 

Ye  talk  like  children,  not  like  heroes  dare." 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 

They,  who  in  their  discourse  strike  the  fancy,  and  take 
the  hearers'  conceptions  along  with  them  as  fast  as  their 
words  flow,  are  the  applauded  talkers,  and  go  for  the  only 
men  of  clear  thought.—  Locke.  Conduct  of  the  Underst.  §  32. 

Nay,  it  is  so  generally  known  among  the  Jamaica  seamen 
and  privateers  that  they  call  a  talkative  person  in  derision, 
a  Carthagene-breeze. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  Discourse  of  Winds, 

But  venture  to  believe,  that  a  blameless  conduct,  though 
it  will  not  raise  so  early  or  so  great  a  talk  about  you,  will, 
"nguish  you  to  your  advantage,  which 


nothing  else  t 


-Seeker,  vol. 

i  parrot  may  rehearse, 


Words  learn 

But  talking  is  not  alWay 

Not  more  distinct  from  harmony  divine, 

The  constant  creaking  of  a  country  sign. 

Cowper.  Conversation. 
Nevertheless  it  would  appear, 
these  arrogant  talkers  are  only 
fills  up  the  mighty  void  of  sense 

Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  61. 

There  is  no  need  of  shewing  particularly  how  abominable 
it  [falsehood]  must  be,  when  deliberately  employed  in  pri- 
vate or  party  contests,  in  supplanting  and  undermining,  in 
prosecuting  schemes  of  un\v;n  rantnble  <_'ain.  in  the  service 

ativeness,  or  of  a  desire  to  seem  knowing  and  important. 

Seeker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 
With  such  cautions  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  talkative- 
ness is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  taciturnity,  both  for  our 
own  and  others'  pleasure  and  improvement.  - 

Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  47. 

TALL.  >  Skinner  refers  to  the  Welsh ;  but 
Ta'lness.  (prefers  the  Fr.  Tattle,  from  tailler,  to 
cut.  Tooke  considers  tall,  and  the  Fr.  word 
tattle,  as  applied  to  stature,  to  mean  —  raised, 
lifted  up,  and  to  be  past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  verb 
Titian,  to  lift  up,  to  till,  (qv.) 

Raised,  elevated,  exalted,  eminent,  lofty,  of  great 
height ;  it  is  applied  (met.)  to  men  of  high  spirit, 
lofty  courage. 

So  Tyndall  being  a  man  or  no  great  stature  went  before, 
and  Philippes  a  tall  person  folowed  behinde  him. 

Fox.  Life  of  Tyndall. 

The  men  are  tall  and  slender,  and  haue  many  old  folks 
among  them. — Havklunt.   V-^aijrs.  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 

There  wee  were  gratiously  and  courteously  receiued  of 
the  Paracoussy  of  the  countiev.  which  is  one  of  the  tallest 
aen  and  best  proportioned  that  may  bee  founde. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  323. 
In  respect  of  theyr  owne  talncs  and  goodly  personages,  al 
the  Galles  for  the  most  part  accompt  vs  but  dwarfs. 

Goldinge.  Ccesar,  fol.  62. 

2.  You  do  not  twit  me  with  my  calling  neighbor  ? 

3.  No  surely;  for  1  know  your  spirit  to  be  tall;  pray  be 

not  vex'd.— Beaum.  $  FUleh.  Cupid's  Revenge,  Act  iv. 


Sog.  O,  you  know  him:  cry 

him  the  tallest  man  living,  wii 

B.Jonson.  Every  Man  on, 


nercy  :  before  melt 
he  walls  of  Europe. 
is  Humour,  Act  iv. 


An  hideous  geaunt,  horrible  and  hye, 
That  with  his  tallnesse  set-md  to  threat  the  skye. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  I 


Yet  they  soon  stood  off,  being  terrified  with  the  talness 
of  the  ship  and  the  multitude  of  defendants. 

Camden.  History  of  Elizabeth,  an.  1592. 

As  when  the  mountain-oak,  or  poplar  tall, 
Or  pine,  fit  mast  for  some  great  admiral, 
Groans  to  the  oft-heav'd  ax,  with  many  a  wound, 
Then  spreads  a  length  of  ruin  o'er  the  ground. 

Pope.  Homer.   Iliad,*,  xm. 
1  fear  to  go  out  of  my  depth,  in  sounding  imaginary  fords, 
that  are  real  gulfs,  and  wherein  many  of  the  tallest  philoso- 
phers have  been  drowned,  while  none  of  them  ever  got  over 
to  the  science  they  had  in  view. 

Botingbroke.  Fragments  of  Essays,  §65 

Nor  yet  the  mariner,— his  blood  inflam'd 
With  acrid  salts;  his  very  heart  athirst 
To  gaze  at  Nature  in  her  green  aray 

rpon  the  ship's  tail  side  he  stands,  possess'd 
With  visions  prompted  by  intense  desire. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

T A'LLOW,  n.  \    Dut.  Tuhh,  talch ;  Ger.  Talg ; 

Ta'llow,  v.  >  Sw.  Tfafei  which  Wachter  de- 
rives from  the  Welsh  Deillian,  fluere,  munare,  to 
now.  It  is  more  probably  from  the  A.  S.  verb 
Tely-an,  illinere,  to  smear ;  and  from  which  verb 
Wachter  himself  derives  the  noun  Talc. 

Grease,  suet,  fat — of  animals ;  mixture  of  fat 
substances  (manufactured  for  candles.) 


A  certain  Gall  who  standiug  before  the  town  gate,  re- 
ceiued by  hand  balles  of  tahnce  and  pitch,  and  threwe  them 
into  the  tier  directly  against  the  turret,  was  strycken  through 
the  rvght  side  with  the  quarrellof  ; 
dead.'—  Goldinge.  Ciesar,  fol.  193. 


Where  the  Troyans  fast 

Fell  to  their  worke  from  the  shore  to  vnstock 
High  rigged  ships;  now  fleetes  the  talotved  kele. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  .-Eneis,  b.  iv. 

In  most  places  our  grasiers  are  now  growen  to  be  so  cun- 
ning that  if  they  doo  but  see  an  ox  or  bullocke,  and  come  to 
the  feeling  of  him,  they  will  giue  a  ghesse  at  his  weight, 
and  howmanie  score  or  stone  of  flesh  and  tatl<>w  hebeareth, 


Corbet.  Iter  Borealc. 


Many  thousands  [black-cattle]  at  a  time  are  slaughtered 

every  year  by  the  hunters,  only  for  their  hides  and  tallow. 

Anson.  Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

Having  thus  ript  off  all  our  worm-eaten  plank,  and  clapt 
on  new,  by  the  beginning  of  December  1GS6,  our  ship's 
bottom  was  sheathed  and  tallowed. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  16S6. 


rA'LLY,  n.  \  Fr.  Tattle.  taiUier,  to  cut, 
[Vlly,  v.  >  notch;  It.  Tagliare ;  Sp.Tal 
fA'tLiER,  n.  J  from  the    Lai.   Talea,  a  cr 


TA'LLY, 

Ta'i 
Ta 

branch,  (cut  from  a  tree,)  from  QuWia,  a  green 
branch  ;  OaW-ttv,  virere.    See  Menage,  Vussius,  &c. 

Any  thing  cut  or  notched ;  a  piece  of  wood 
scored  or  notched, — to  keep  count  or  reckoning; 
a  reckoning  or  account :  and,  as  similar  pieces  of 
wood,  and  reckonings  upon  them  were  kept  by 
the  parties  to  the  account  —  a  tally  is  also, — 
Any  thing  that  agrees  with,  or  matches,  another; 
and  to  tally — 

To  agree  with,  to  match,  to  fit,  to  suit,  to 
correspond. 

Calwagh  burnt  all  the  rolles  and  talies  concerning  the 
records  &  accompts  of  that  countie. 

Holinshed.  Chronycles  of  Ireland,  an.  1294. 

Civill  law  teacbeth,  that  long  custorne  prescribetb ;  di- 
vinity.  that  old  things  are  passed,  Moral  philosophy,  that 
tallying  of  injuries  is  justice. 

Bp.Hall.  Holy  Observations,  5  60. 


kept  even-reckonings  with  thee;  1  have  not  justly  J 
up  thy  inestimable  benefits. 

Bp.  Halt.  Breathings  of  the  Devout  Sou 
Cter.  I  then  came  from  confession, 
And  'twas  enjnyn'd  me  three  hours  for  a  penance, 
To  be  a  peaceable  man,  and  to  talk  like  one, 
rdon'd,  I  begin 


On 


/.i//: 


Beanm.  ,y  Fl,  Id,.    The  little  French  Lawyer,  Act 
If  being  made   free  of  a  holy  confraternity,  or  visitii 

altais  anil  shrines,  or  numbering  prayers,  like  laments,  by 
lath,  nl  heads  ;  1 1'  these  or  any  of  these  will  hut  secure  us 
Vaven,  ant  from  gnine;  to  hell,  we  shall  thiol:  ihom 
thousand  times  more  tolerable  and  easy  thao  to  submit  01 
wills  to  God  in  all  the  iusiaiires  of  true  pietv  and  virtue. 
Sell.  Christian  Life.  b.  ii.  c. 
Then  the  mention  of  the  sacrament,  as  taken  in  tl 
Aotelo.'ao  oieetin-s.  Inline exael  ly  with  Tel  tllllian's  accoul 
eh'  the  l'.nelu.risr. —  !','. /!,  r/nni.    '■!  •    /,  ,  \ ,  I.  \  ii.  p.  ;;J. 


spre'ail,  tile  / 


In  1890,  tallies  1 


TA'LMUD. 


Tai.mudj'stick.  j 
to  had  been  deliven 
relitrinn  by  the  tradit 
this  is  the  book  call. 


rWli.uli- 
h  hith.-r- 


the 


men;  and  the  chiet'est  o  f  t  i  •  .n  !■: 
Babylonia  employed  themselves 
ments  on  it.  These  comments 
Gemara  ,  i.  e.  the  Complement. 
the  text;  and  the  Gemara,  the 
together,  they  call  the  Talmud,  (j 
pt.  i.  b.  v.  p.  469.) 

The  Jewish  Thalmudist,  take;U]     I 

include  this  article  amnnrr  to, 
inconsistency  never  stopped  tl  . 


call   the 

TAME,  v. 

Itnah    is 

TYme,  adj. 

t;   both 

Ta'jieable 

,  vol.  ii. 

Ta'iiely. 

TVmeless 

Ta'meness 

I.uciau's 

Ta'mer. 
Ta'meing, 

Tame,  adj 

Uews 


It'arton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  4"8. 

TA'LON.  Fv.Tatnn,-  U.Tallone;  Sp.  Talon, 
the  heel  ;  from  the  Lat.  Talus,  the  pasterne 
bone,  (Plinie,  lib.  xi.  c.  46.)  The  etymology  of 
the  Lat.  Tulus  is  not  satisfnctorilv  aecountetl'liir. 
Talon  is— 

The  claw,  or  clawing,  bony,  or  horny  sub- 
stance, affixed  to  the  feet  of  animals. 

It  was  formerly  written  Talanf :  and  Lye  refers 
to  the  margin  of  the  Bible  (Jet:  c.  12,)  for 
tallented,  furnished  with  talants  or  talons. 

z  from  the  high  capitoll, 


And  on  an  other  day  as  he  ca 
for  to  haue  gone  out  of  the  gate 
ioygnying  together  with  their  /' 
dead  at  the  emperours  feete.— G> 


:  downe 


very  absurd  thine;,  that  ye  should  j 

r    pricks,    nor  given    you    tusks   ai' 

Ions  to  offend  your  enemies. 

Holla,,,!.   Plain 
I  tell  hut  that  his  talants  may 


Better's  that  place,  though  I 


-s'd; 


He  stung  *  ,e  bird,  whose  throat  receiv'd  the  wound. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xii. 
TAMARIND.  Fr.  Tamarind,  a  small,  soft, 
dark,  red  Indian  date,  of  a  laxative  property,  and 
a  good  purger  of  the  heat  of  cholcr,  (Cotgrave.) 
It.  Tamarindo;  Sp.  Tamarindo.  Menage  calls 
it  an  Indian  word,  and  Mr.  Thomson  composes  it 
Of  Tamar  Bindee,  the  Indian  date. 


TAM 

Heath,  when  he  saw  the  misery  of  his  company, 


ordered    his    ( 

aboard,  to  be 


Thomson.  Summer. 

TA'MARISK.      Fr.  Tamaris;    It.  Tamarisco  : 
Sp.  Tamaris ;   Lat.  Tamarix.     Cotgrave  calls  it— 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  red-barked,  and  leaved 
like  heath. 

Tamarisk  hath  not  more  affinity  in  sound  w 
then  sympathy  in  extraction,  (both  originally  Arabic',,, 
general  similitude  in  leaves  and  operation  ;  miciy  tamantn 
in  England  is  .in  annual  (dying  at  the  approach  of  winter 


Then  on  the  shore,  the  worthy  hid,  and  left  his  horrid 

Amids  the  tamariskes ,-  the  sprite-like  did  with  his  sword 

Yp  to  the  river. — Chapman.  Homer,  Iliad,  b.  xxi. 

This  said,  the  spoils  with  dropping  gore  defae'd, 
High  on  a  spreading  tamarisk  lie  plac'd. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  x. 

The  women  are  but  little  punctured  ;  red  and  white  paint 
iz  an  ornament  with  them,  a?  aNo  with  the  men  ;  the  former 

not. — Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c,  8. 

TAMBO'UR.     See  Tabocr.     Tambour  is  also 

applied  to  a  fiwaic  shaped  lik'>  a  i.lnuii,  upon  which 
to  work  embroidery;  also  to  the  embroidery 
itself;  to  other  things  from  their  shape. 

Put,    Taem,    tarn,    tamincn, 

Sw.  Tarn  ;  Goth.  Tamjan,  <ja- 
tamjan  ;  A.  S.  Tamian,  temian, 
domare,mansuefacere,  cicurare, 
(  Somner, )  To  accustom  to  the 
hand,  to  render  manageable  or 
tractable. 

opposed   to   wild,   whether   the 
witness  arise  irom  fear  or  courage. 

Quiet,  mild,  gentle,  tractable;  quiet;  dull,  in- 
animate.     To  tame, — 

To  quiet,  or  cause  to  he  or  render  quiet, 
peaceful,  obedient,  submissive  ;  to  subdue,  to 
suppress ;  to  domesticate. 

Of  foules  and  of  belles  of  wylde  and  lame  al  so. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  1: 

He  unbokelcde  hus  boteles.  and  bothe  he  a  tamede 

With  wyn  and  with  oile.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  324. 

For  ofte  tymes  he  was  bounden  in  stockis  and  cheyncs, 
and  he  hadde  broke  thecheyne;.  and  h  aide  broke  the  stockis 
to  smale  gobetis,  and  no  man  myghte 


Because  y*  whehi 
lie  plucked  the  chai 
Nether  coulde  any  i 
Pvedelesse  it  cler 
Of  every  pie,  and 
Now  all  is  well,  f 


Therfore  ye  ouc 
Of  my  disease, 

The  proudest  of  you  may  I 


Wiclrf.  Mark,  c.  5. 
fetters  and  cheynes, 


lume  and  milde.  —  u'otcer.   Con.  A.  Prol. 


-Id.   lb. 


/  nd  thirdly  lie  rehearceth  the  fierce  plagues  of  God  vppon 
;  enemyes.  and  on  them  which  through  impat iencie  e: 
hcliefe  fell  from  hym  :  partly  to  tame  and  abate  the  <i|i- 
tites  of  the  flesh  which  ahv ay  light  agaynst  the  spirite, 
d  partely  to  bridle  the  wilde  ragvng  lustes  of  them  in 
10m  was  no  spirite.— Tyndall.  Workcs,  p.  22. 
Xei  l.Iay  [  the  champion  as  some  do.which  for  their  pastime 
th  their  h.indes  do  heate  the  ay  re,  but  by  al  meanes  chas- 
e  &  with  sharpe  correeeios  ;,ai"uine  my  bodie,  so  suppres- 
lg  &  tami:>o  it,  that  it  may  tlierby  he  made  ohediet  to 
tl  16  I ipirite.—  Udal.  Erasmus.  1  Cor.  c.  9. 
1893 


TAM 

But  the  fowrth  kingdo  sbal  be  as  strop  fir  as  harde  as 
yerneforit  shall  h  ke  yerite  make  s-.fte  breke  Sr  lame  all 
other  kingdoms  —  J<>ye.    E.rjuisictun  <■{  Doniel,  c.  2.  p.  29. 

Even  then  as  if  he  [the  flatterer!  went  about  in  some 
great  pasture  to  make  toward  one  beast,  whom  he  purposeth 
to  fame  and  bring  to  band,  hy  little  and  little  juyning  close 
unto  him.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  72. 

King.  Away,  I  do  not  like  this  : 
I'le  make  you  tamer,  or  Tie  dispossess  you 
Both  of  life  and  spirit :  for  this  time 
I  pardon  your  wild  speech. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.  Philaster,  Act  i. 

He  that  is  cold  and  tame  in  his  prayers,  hath  not  tasted 

of  the  delieiousness   of  religion,  and    i  he   goodness  of  God  ; 
he  is  a  .stranger  to  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore 

satiety.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

Ganzas  arc  supposed  to  be  great  fowls,  of  a  strong  flight, 
and  easily  Inmruhle  ;  diver:;  of  v.  Inch  may  be  so  brought  up 
as  to  joy n  together  in  earn  ing  the  weight  of  a  man. 

Wilkins.  Da-dalus,  c  7. 

And  if  we  can  have  fondnesses  for  things  indifferent  or 
dangerous,  our  prayers  upbraid  our  spiriis  when  we  beg 
coldly  and  la  met  g  lor  those  things  for  wlii.'li  we  ought;  to 
die,  which  are  nmre  precious  Uian  the  glol.es  of  kings,  and 
weightier  than  imperial  scepter?.  —  />'/,.  Tuylvr,  vol.i.  Ser.  5. 

gon  wield, 

.Hail,  b.  ii.  Sat.  1. 


For  these  pie 

weak,  receiving 


i  time-  e.iusetli  them  to  he  soft  ai 
Ii"/e!V  ral  ion  las  it  wne)  and  elh  n 
urage.  v  l.ieh  folk  call  lameness,  ai 
nd  defect  of  their  natural  generosit 
Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  4€ 
This  we  may  undoubtedly  gather  and  conjecture  by  1: 
treat  diligence  which  he  employed  in  that  musick  ai 
larmony  which  he  inferred  t ■»:  the  dulcing,  laming,  ai 
ippeasing  of  the  soule.— Id.  lb.  p.  54. 


my  prize  resign 
ossest  of  thine?" 
Pope.  Homer.  Iliad, 


A  glorious  death  in  ehis  I'll  nt' 

Than  stay  to  perish  tam.h,  by  m 

Drydcn.    The  India 

That  it  may  not  be  suspect. 'd  tl 
tarn-  urs-s  or  meau-sjitritedness  ill 
tage,  in  point  of  dlgr 


eem,  really  lies  on  the  side 


s  fthe  glutton]  is  easily  tamed, 


imidity.— Id.  First  Voyi 
Daughter  of  Jove,  rele: 


j  bad  affright,  afflit 


vntrs 


/.  Hymn  to  Adv, 
TA'MINE.  ^       Fr.  Examine,  the  stuff  ta 
Ta'mmy.        )■  (Cotgrave.)        Cha 
Ta'mmis.      j  stamm,  (qv.)     Fr.  Tamis,— 
A  searce  or  boulter,   (also  a  strainer)  made  of 
hair,  (Cotgrave.) 

Philolans  the  Pylhagnreau,  i--,  perswad.  d  (hat  it  is  in  mnu- 

the  world',  ntid'tra-iMiiitMntf  :h-  ligM  thereof  unions  las  it 
were)  tlmrow  a  tennis*,  fi  e  tamise.]  or  Plainer,  in  such 
sort,  as  that  iiery  light  in  heaven  re.-embUth  the  sun. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  C/4. 

Cheyney,  and  bavse,  and  s«Tge,  and  alepine, 

Tammti,  and  crape,  and  the  long  countless  list 

Of  wotlen  webs.  Dyer.  Fleece,  b.  iii. 

TA'MPER,  v.  \  Seems  to  mean, — to  try  or 
Ta'mpering,  n.  S  make  trial  or  experiment  upon 
the  temper  or  disposition,  the  will  or  inclination; 
the  frame  or  constitution  ;  to  practice  upon  it ; 
i  act  or  practise  empirically. 
Because  he  found  the  council  of  Chalccdon  corrupted,  he 

-p-cled  al.su  tin.'  lahesim-,  and    an..t!:M     nri'il    \\<w  >.•    mis- 
nei'lL.l  mere,  lor  the  >,  i.-me  v.  as  tern,,.;  .-d  badly  with. 

Bp.  Taglor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  §  G. 


The   !', 


The  reason  gfvi 
have  occasion  gfv 
do,  unless  they  hi 
ing.—Bp.  Taylor, 


bishop  by  his  agei 
to  he  suppressed, 
tampering  with  w 

Pregian  to  he  acq 


,  8>  Fletch.  The  Captain,  Act  iv.  se.  2. 
r  it,  was  this,  Lest  the  hereticks  may 
icm  to  insult;  which  they  cuuld  not 
iken  their  adversaries  in  their  tuntp.-r- 
tsuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  §.  6. 
Villiams]  bestirs  himself  amain,  and 


Powel  and  O.ven,  procured  I 


Or  nnthin_'  nn 
Vain  iamp'rin, 
'Tis  desperate; 


i'l; 


,ut  r.„ 


.  he  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death. 

Cowper.   Task, 

Metamorphosed  by  the  tamp?ri»got 
politician-!,  and  the  craft  nf  intereste 
■with  p'ditifi.iiis.  —  manar  present  appears,  in  ni  mv  countries, 
a  diminutive  and  distorted  nnim  il,  ruimnro  I  with  what  he 
■was  in  his  primeval  state.— Knox.   The  Spirit  of  Despotism. 

TAN,  n.        ^         Fr.  Tanner  ;     Dut.   Tannen, 
Tan,  v.  teynen.     The  Fr.  "  Tan  is  the 

Ta'nner.  V  bark  of  a  young  oak,  \\h        ■  'h 

Ta'nning,  n.  (being  small  beaten)  Ieati)  is 
Ta'nltxg.  n.  )  tanned."  The  Fr,  " Tone,  tanned, 
is  also — swart,  sallow,  dusky,  or  tawney  of  hue,  as 
things  which  have  been  tanned,  or  people  which 
are  overtoiled,"  (  Cotgrave. )  The  greater  part  of 
etymologists  derive  from  cistaneus,  (see  Menage,) 
the  first  syllable  beinu-  dropped.      And  thus— 

Tan  or  tawny  will  be — the  colour  of  the  chest- 
nut. 

Tan,— the  bark,  which  gives  that  colour.     To 

To  soak,  season,  imbue  with,  impregnate  with 
the  tawny  bark ;   and,  generally, — 

To  have  or  give  a  tawny  or  brown  colour,  to 
imbrown. 


5  taylu 


Piers  Ptouhmnn,  p.  11. 
For  person  and  complexion  they  haue  hroade  and  flatte 

Vis.ig-.'S,  ola.  tanned  colour  into  v'lowe  and  blacke. 

Hacklmjt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  489. 
[There  is  also  cntten  wooll]  cordouan  skim 


wool  to  make  beds.— Id.  lb. 

After  which  conference   th 

(which  is  their  riches  and  t 
most  precious,  as  we  esteer 
head  in  stead  of  a  crowne,  an 
of  our  captaine.— Id.  lb.  vol. 

They  found  bags  of  trane  i 

trifles,  whereof  they  diminish 

The  other  rahle  of  Nnrfolke 


,  and  also  course 


A{?.-»m  tnoke  a  piece  of 


anned  or  dressed  out  of  the  re 
Strijpe.  Eccles.  Met 

The  earl  gave  the  former  a 


/.  Cheeke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition,  p.  S. 
j   wear   any  dyed   cloth,  nor  leather 


.  Edw.  VI.  (1551.)  b.  I 


i  Mary,  (155C.)  c.  43. 


hler,  taking  a  slice  ( 


I  might  ad 

this  wood,  wh 

of  leather.—  H 

Dh.  Thou  1 

Get.  Thou  I 


i  like  sr.rt  the  profit  i riming  by  the  barke  of 
reof  our  tanners  haue  (Treat  vse  in  dressing 
Unshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  22. 
sing*  the  son  of  a  tiler,  canst  thou  hope  to  be 
-inp  the  son  of  a  tenner,  canst  thou  hope  to 
Uu/».  $Flelch.  The  Prophetess,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 


The  Lord  Treasurer  Burleich  (who  always  consulted 
artificers  in  their  own  art)  was  indoctrinated  by  a  cooler  in 
the  true  tanning  of  leather.—  Fuller.   Worthies.  Middlesex. 


.    .-.  int.  r. 
Shakespeare,  Cymbeline,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
She  mounts  the  rocks,  she  skims  the  level  plain, 
Dogs,  hawks,  and  horses,  crowd  her  early  train: 

Her  Irinlv  iVc  repels  the  tanning  wind. 

And  linei  and  meshes  loosely  float  behind. 

Parnell.  Health. 

As  they  had  hides  in  sufficient  plenty,  and  they  had  found 
a  hoirshead  uf  lime,  which  the  Indians  or  Spaniards  hud 
prepared  1'or  their  own  use,  they  tanned  a  few  hides  with 
this  lime.— Anson.  Voyages,  b.  iii.  c.3. 

The  bellows  (to  which  a  gun-barrel  served  for  a  pipe)  had 
no  other  inconvenience,  than  that  of  being  somewhat  strong 
scented  from  the  imperfection  of  the  tanner's  work.— Id.  lb. 

The  inside  of  the  bark  is  red.  and  it  is  used  for  tanning  of 
leather  very  much  all  over  the  West  Indies. 

Dumpier.  Voyages,  an.  16S2. 
They  are  covered  with  raw  deerskins  in   winter,  and 

tanned  ones  in  summer. — Cook.   Third  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 


T-\  the  13th  and  1-Ith  of  Charles  ii.  chap.  7,  the 
mt  only  of  raw  hides,  but  of  tanned  leather.  < 
shape  of  boots,  shoes,  or  slippers,  was  piolnin 
aw  rave  a  monopoly  to  our  boot-makers  and 
lot  only  again bt  ui:  ;;ra:.nrs,  but  against  nor  t 
Smith.   Wealth  of  Natio 


TANG,  n.  >      Either  (says  Skinner)  from  the 

Tang,  v.  |  Dut.  Tanghe',  acer,  acris,  sharp, 
keen,  or  from  the  Lat.  Tang-ere,  to  touch  ; — it  has 
got  a  touch.  Cudvvorth  writes  it  tange,  and  it  is 
perhaps  merely  tinge,  (by  change  of  i  into  a;) 
applied  more  commonly  to — the  taste ;  generally, 
to — sense  or  feeling. 

Taste  or  touch,  savour,  flavour,  relish  ;  tone  or 
tune  ;   sound. 

But  none  of  vs  car'cl  for  Kate. 

For  she  bad  a  tongue  with  a  tang, 

"Would  cry  to  a  sailor  go&  hang. 

Shakespeare.   The  Tempest,  Act  a.  sc.  2. 

Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  seruants  :  let  thy 
tongue  tang  arguments  of  state;  put  thy  selfe  into  the 
trickeofsingularitie.— Id.  Twelfth  Night,  Actii.sc.  5. 

In  a  word,  as  it  is  said  of  the  best  oyl  that  it  hath  no  tast. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  England. 
But  the  periods  of  divine  providence,  here  in  this  world, 
are  comnionlv  longer,  and  the  evolutions  thereof  slower ; 
according  to  "that  of  Kuripides,  which  yet  lias  a  tany  of 
prophaneness  in  the  expression,  The  deity  is  slow  ci  dila- 
tory, and  this  is  the  nature  of  it. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  87S. 

No  fang  of  prepossession  or  fancy  : 


And  now  we  see  plainly,  that  the  ancient  atheists  were  of 
the  very  same  mind  witli  the».e  in  our  days,  that  body,  or 
that  which  is  faiiy.h!--  and  riivisable,  is  the  only  substantial 
thing.— Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  709. 


is  Tv-it  possible  for  any  r 


ne  any  other 
hereby  they 

tasles,  smells,  visible 

Undent,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

By  this  sense  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies  are  discerned; 

s   liard,   soft,  smooth,   rougb,   dry.  wet,  clammy,  and  the 
ke.— Id.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  c.  11. 


Cudworth.  Intellectual  Systen 


Ye  le 
That 

arned  admirers,  h 
none     >ouiou^ 

ow  comes  it.  I  wonder, 

a  must  tangible  blunder? 
■(j 7/1.   Critical  Remarks  on 

Obmea 

It  is 
operate 

more  difficult  to 

beV 

■ml 

eve  that  the  Spirit  of 
than  that  a  piece  of 

God  can 

footsteps  Of  prirle 

muitioii.   appears 
have  a  hand  in  the  morality  of  our  Saviour  an. I  ku  np.-tl. 
Locke.  Reasonableness  of  C.'n isiiani, 


TA'NG ENT,  n.  )      Fr.  Tangent  ■  It.  Tangenlc  ,• 
Tange'ntiai..       )  Lat.  Tangens,  touching. 
A   line — touching.     See    the    quotation    from 
Button. 


The  tangent  of  an  arc  is  a  line  touching  the  circle  i 
extremity'of  that  arc  :  continued.  i'C 

Hullon.  Plane  Trigonometry.  Drfin 

He  might  give  the  heavy  planets  their  tangential  r 
by  one  strong  and  exactlv  poised  stroke. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.ii.  pt.  ii 


instant  when  the  hodv  conies  into  the  circle  wherein  it  is  to 
move.— Id.  lb.  pt.  iii.  c.25. 

T A'NGIBLE.  >      Fr.  Tanqible  ;  It.  Tanqihile  , 
Tanoibi'litt.     I  Sp.  Tangible;   Lat.Tangibilis, 

that  may  be  touched  ;  from  tang-ere,  to  touch. 
That  may  be  touched  ;  sensible  to  the  feeling 

of  touch. 

And  this  method  of  procedure  we  now  chuse.  not  only 
because  to  them  that  know  well  how  to  use  it.  to  the  sober 
and  moderate,  the  peaceable  and  the  wise,  it  is  the  best,  the 
most  certain,  visible  and  tangible,  most  humble  and  satis- 
factory.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  286. 
1894 


tangible,  should  be  able  to  attract  a  needle? 

Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  43. 

TA'NGLE,  v.  ~\       See  Entangle.     TheA.S. 

Ta'ngi.e,  n.         >  Tian,  te.-gan,    to  tie,  is  per- 

Ta'ngly.  J  haps  the  root. 

To  tic,  to  bind,  to  fold,  to  perplex  ;  to  cause  to 
be  perplexed,  embarrassed,  intricate  j  to  inter- 
twine ;  to  snare  or  ensnare. 

But  the  highe  holy  saitis  he  shall  tangle  snarle  or  de- 
stroye. —  Joyr.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 

Thei  haue  bene  lanqlrd  with  a  certain  fnlisli  and  cancred 
vile  snpei-ti.  ion,  anil  haue  wrestled  against  the  truth  of  a 
long  time. — Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  C. 

Alas  !   the  fish  is  caught  through  baite  that  hides  the 

Euen  so  her  eve  me  trained  hath,  and  taunted  with  her 
looke.— Vr.cerlaine  A  actors.    The  WouadedLouer,  *c. 

Wete  it  not  better  done  as  others  use, 


liar), 


the  i 


i  the  tangles  of  Nerera's  hair  I 


Milton.  lycida. 


.67. 


I  mount  the  courser,  call  the  deep-moulh'd  hounds, 

I  lead  where  -slais  through  tonyi.il  thickets  tread. 
Ana  shake  the  saplings  with  their  branching  head. 

Parnell.  Bet 
Meantime  th'  affrighted  damsel  threw  the  reins 


Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b. 
-Pilfering  Avarice, 
spectre,  haunts  the  midnight  hour, 
re  wide  around  him  lies  supine 
ill  the  tangles  soft  iuvolv'd 
:e  sleep.  Dger.  Fleece,  b.  i 

those  three  escap'd  beneath,  explore 
vent'rnus  youth  who  reach'd  the  shore: 
tli  eve*  averted  from  the  day. 

:  tavoly  beach  he  lay. 

Falconer.  The  Sbiptcreck,  c.  1 


Prone,  lielplei 

ratconer.   i  ne  ot. 

TA'NIST.  >      Skinner  suspects  to  be  of  Irish 
Ta'nistrv.  t  oriprin.  otherwise  he  should  sup- 
pose it  to  be  from  77ton<>,  (qv.) 

And  so  it  may  well  be  that  from  thence  [Dania]  the  first 


tinned. — Spensi 


of  the  State  of  lrela 


The  chieftains  and  the  (tlitfih,  thourth  drawn  from  the 
irincipid  liuiiilit-s.  were  i,,,t  hereditary,  hut  were  estahlished 
iv  election,  or  more  prnprrlv  spvakini:,  hv  force  and  vio- 
e'nee  —  Hume.  History  „/  England.  Jam.  I.  an.  1C12. 


TANK.      1       Fr.  Timquard ,•    Dut.  Tanrharrd. 

Ta'nkard.  (  The  French  refer  to  Rabelais  as 
their  early  authority  ;  and  he  (as  fer  nner  thinks,) 
mnv  have  received  it  from  us.  Duc....t  suggests 
that  we  mav  have  formed  the  word  by  corruption, 
from  Tin*qtiart.  Thomson  returns  it  to  the 
Fr.  Etain.  I'm.  and  quart. 

A  tan/iard  contains  a  quart.  A  tank  is  un- 
limited as  to  the  quantity  it  may  contain  ;  and 
Thomson  derives  it.  from  the  Fr.  Estang,  a  great 
pond,  pool,  or  standing  water.     Lat.  Staynum. 


TAN 

The  common  story  of  Demosth-nes'  confession,  Hit 
as  lie  passud,  ■•  Tills  is  llut  D.im  enhenes  '' 

ti.'lllU'     [ill       -i.    Ill'    I     V     IO  ;    ..,,-   I,   ,"-1    .     ■■        \     ■■!    I       l-   en     I 


While  the  rich  drauaht  with  olt  rep-,  .t.-d  v.  In!!', 
Touaceo  mild  improves 

Wartan.  A  Panegyric  on  Oxford  Ale. 

TA'NKLING,  i.e.  tinkling.     See  Twk. 

Short.  Here  is  such  a  tinkle  lunl.lio^  tliat  we  can  ne're 
lie  quiet,  and  sleeo  our  prayers  out 

Beaum.  $  Fleleh.    Wit  without  Money,  Act  v. 

TA'NSY.  Fr.  Tanasie;  It.  Tamcekri  ?p. 
A'hanasia  ;  Dut.  Tansei/  ;  Lat.  Tanacetum,  quod 
revera  sitrnificat,  vel  per  errorem  vetcrum  bo- 
tnnieorum,  a  vcee  Athanasia,  (Gr.  A6avao-ia,) 
Skinner. 


Nympli.  5. 
or  sltouiiiei 


Beaum.  I,  Fielch.  A  King,  and  no  King, 
Enal    r,  I,  and  they  shall  he  all  addle, 
Lud  make  an  admirable  tanzey  for  the  devil. 

Id.  The  Pilgrim,  Actiii. 


TA'NTALIZE,  v.  ^)  From  Tantalus,  whose 
Tavtaliza'tion.  I  punishment  was—to  thirst 
Ta'ntalizer.  /in  waves,  and  viewing  ban- 

Ta'ntalism.  J  quets,    starve,     (Yalden, 

Ovid.) 

To  offer  or  propose  that  for  which  we  hunjer  or 
thirst — which  we  crave  or  desire;  but  to  withhold 
of  delay  the  attainment  of  it ;  to  present,  to  tease 
by  presenting,  gratifications  beyond  our  reach  or 
power  of  obtaining. 


Than  to  be  t 

Tln/minfe"; 


■P'i-ii 


Iself  devise, 
Mr.  Ben  Jonson's  Ode,  tyc. 


Then  let  his 
Beau 

m.  .v  /';, 

In  this  tanla 
though  frcquet 

'<-«."  ;■; 

gratihed  with  the  welcome  rest  of  an  inn. 

Gayton.  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  (1653.) 
Think  on  my  rengeance,  ohoak  up  his  desires, 
nlalismt. 

rl  seeeral  Weapons,  Act  ii. 
:  Gloucester  continued  for 


T  should  otherwise  have  felt  exceeding  tantalized  with 
iivbie  under  tin/  walls  of  so  great  a  city,  full  of  objects  of 
novelty,  without  being  able  to  enter  it. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c.  9. 

I  made,  however,  no  discovery  of  my  determination  to 
thrs  lanmlizer;  willing  to  allow-  her  oil  the  merit  of  so 
generous  an  interference  with  her  great  friends  on  my  be- 
half— U:ikrf.cl,l.   Mem.  p  227. 

TANTAMOUNT,  adj.  \    Of  such,  of  so  great 

Tantamount,  b.  f  (tantum)  amount  as  ; 

equal,  or  equivalent;  co-adequate  or  commensu- 
rate.     See  Paramount. 

Bp.  Taylor  uses  as  a  verb. 

\T  it  tie  said  the  apostles  did  ordain  preshvtcrs  in  every 


TAP 

t  probable,  viz    that  God 


lP,  v.  \  Fr.  Tapper;  Dut.  Tappen  ;  Get 
Zap/en  j  Svv.  Tappa  :  A.  S.  Tirp/ 
an.  promere,  suppromere,  to  drat 
out  drink  ;  says  Somner.  A  tVr/; 
pi/stre,—a  woman  tapster.  But  it  admits  of  con 
jeqlurc  whether — to  tap  a  barrel,  and  to  tap,  o 
strike  with  the  lip  or  top,  on  the  tip  Of  tup,  be  not 
the  same  word.      To  tap 

To  strike  or  hit  with  the  tip  (of  the  fingers)  the 
surface  (of  the  hand)— lightly,  gentry,  superlicia IK . 
To  tap,  or— 

To  strike  (sc.1  the  head  or  side  of  a  barrel  or 
other  vessel;— Cotttrave  says,  the  "  Fr.  Tapper  is 
to  bung,  or  stop  with  a  bung,"  i.  e.  to  strike  a 
buns-  into  the  vessel  (sc.)  to  secure  the  liquor; 
and  it  may  be  also  to  strike  the  spiggot  or  other 
tubular  instrument,  by  which  the  liquor  may  be 
drawn  off;"  consequentially,  to  broach,  or  break 
into. 

Heel-tops  ,•  i.  e.  tips.     See  Tip. 

Thereto  he  strong  was  as  a  champioun, 
And  knew  well  the  tavemes  in  every  toun, 

Better  than  a  lazar  or  a  heggere. 

Chaucer.  Plot,  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  221. 


Though  the  lappe  were  all  daye  steryr.ge  (the  stereo  savlli 
■et  was  there  on  ilrvnke  wautynge  at  mglit,  and  all  L>\ 
nyraele  of  the  seyd  Will' hilda. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

Tt  [s.  pote  or  Jarre  of  stone]  holdeth  full  twelue  gallons, 
tnd  hath  a  lap-hale  to  drawe  wine  out  thereat,  the  jane  ,. 
tery  auiieient,  bur  whether  it  lie  one  of  them  or  no  I  know 
tot,  [one  of  the  seven.]— Haekluyl.  Voyages,  vol.  ii    p.  leu. 

I  will  entertaine  Bardolfe  ;  he  shall  draw;  he  shall  tap. 
Shakespeare.  Merrg  Wiu.es  of  Windsor,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

But  when  a  man's  sore  beaten  o'  both  sides  already, 
Then  the  lea^t  lap  in  jest  goes  to  the  guts  mi  him. 

Beaum.  $  Fleleh.    It'll  at  several  Weapons,  Act  iii. 

He  f'  inks  to  discover  as  much  nut  of  the  talk  of  drunkards 


The  fir  and  larch  have  one  taproot  and  no  more;    for 

poii  that  onemaine  nniMirroot  they  rest  and  are  founded; 

ides.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.31. 


Fletch.   The  Captain,  Act  i 


Fenlon.  The  Platonic  Spell. 
Ihivoma  gave  a  gentle  tap,  and  I 
Quick  rose,  and  lead  soft  mischief  in  her  eye. 

Gay.  The  Shepheard's  Week,  Past.  1. 

It  was  impossible  therefore  to  draw  out  any  of  its  contents 

by  a  lap.  the  sales  being  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  wholly 

The  person  who  is  to  pay  obeisance,  squats  down  before 
the  chief,  and  hows  the  bead  to  the  sole  of  his  Pen  ;  whieh. 
when  he  sits,  is  so  placed  that  it  can  be  easily  conie  at:  and, 

of  the  lingers  of  both  hands,  he  rises  up.  and  retires. 

Id.   Third  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 
Eager  to  start,  (be  youthful  couple  stand. 
T.et  them  a  while  their  nimble  feet  restrain, 

Jenyns.  The  Art  of  Dancing,  c.  2. 


:  stand  eieetioneeiuig.— 0'.,i.,',;.7.  Ghosl.  b.  Iv. 


TAP 

TAPE.n.      Skinner  suggests  the   Fr.  Estmips, 
"in  the  l.at.Slup/ia,  because  tape  was  (perhaps) 


;es  Tate,  v.  321!. 


TA'PER;,,.  |       A.S.  Taper,   cereus,   a  taper 
Ta'pf.rnfss.  J  Lye    interprets    taper-tr.r. —  an 
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The  'I\.:hnnn7it  of  Crescide. 


they  doo  purvay 


hulden  at  euery  tynie  by  1'ol 
"When  the  loose  queene  of  love  did  dr< 


Fabyan.   The  Wilt. 


thii      '■■  Iiich  he  did  not  kn 
Bp.  Taylor.   Rule  of  Const 


"When  day's  bright  Inn!  .isci.mkIs  our  hemisphere ; 

So  pale  grows  Reason  at  Pn'ii^-nn's  siyht  ; 

So  dies,  and  so  dissolves  iu  supernatural  light. 

Dnjden.  Jtelit/io  Laid, 

ITrnllrss  of  sleep,  in-  nmlni-liL'kj  harmful  damp, 
Hangs  o'er  the  si.-kly  toper. 

Akensidc.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  f. 
Amid  the  spacious  plain  the  hero  plac'd 
Sublime  in  air  Sergestus'  lofty  mast ; 
Around  the  tapering  top  a  dove  (hey  tve, 
The  trembling  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly. 

Pitt.   Virgil    JEneid,  b.  v. 


Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1687. 

Unlnn.'d,  nnconsciniis  <>t  flic  ».ilhng  joke, 
Ul,„sc  iatH'f  tops  U'lul.LJi'iit  ;;t'lil  adorns. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  X. 
A  Corinthian  pillar  has  a  relative  beauty,  dependent  on 
its  taperuess  and  foliage.— Stienslone.  On  Taste. 
Then  the  taper-moulded  waist 
With  a  span  of  ribbon  brae'd.— Philips.  To  Miss  Carteret. 

TA'PET.    ^j       Fr.  Tapis, tapisserjapisserie;  It. 

Ta'psstry.    [Tappetojnppezzeria;   Sp.Tapele, 

Ta'pis,  v.       t  tapiz,     tapizar,    tapizaria;      Lat. 

Ta'piser.  J  Tapes;  Gr.  Totttjs,  for  Scctttis,  or 
Bams,  from  Bairus.  (subsisting  only  in  compound 
words,  as  ScnreSoj/,  paviwnitunu)  whence  tutttjs, 
tapes,  any  thing  strewed  or  spread  on  the  floor  or 
pavement ;  a  carpet.  The  Fr.  Tapir; and  topisxer, 
aro  to  cover,  (generally. )     Holland  uses  the  verb 


TAR 


to  tapis;  and"   Haekluyt  speaks   of  a   tapestry  of 
feathers.      The  word  is  now  applied  to — 
Stuff  covered  or  worked  with  figures. 
An  haberdasher,  and  a  carpenter, 


•  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  363. 

Id.  Dream e. 

**  With  that  anone  I  saw  Perseveraunce, 
How  she  helde  vp  the  tapet  in  her  hand, 
I  saw  also  riL'ht  in  comity  ordinaunce, 
This  great  lady  within  the  tapet  stand." 

Id.   The  Assemblie  of  Ladies. 
"  And  in  good  faith,  the  sooth  for  to  say, 
Your  comim'ng  to  me  ran  in  my  thought, 
Herke  in  your  eare,  my  bed  fresh  and  gay, 
I  haue  behanged  with  tapettes  new  bought." 

Id.  The  Remedie  of  Loue. 

Poore  chauncell,  open  holes  in  euery  side :  beddes  of  silke 

v.itli  l-ipii,..,  guiiM  ul  abuut  his  chambre. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 

He  lyings  a  season  sycke,  and  knewe  that  the  oure  of 
deth  was  nere,  comaunded  suche  as  were  about  hyra  yt 
they  shulde  spredde  a  tupette  vpon  the  grounde,  &  than  ay e 
bym  vpon  the  sayde  tapet. — Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  231- 

His  house  was  hanged  about  with  tapislrie  of  feathers  of 
diuers  colours  the  height  of  a  pike. 

JLtdduyt.   Voyages,  vol.  hi.  p.  316. 

[He]  wyll  prouvde  to  receyue  hym,  a  fayre  and  pleasaunt 
lod-vn-e,  hanged  with  riche  aresse  or  tapestrye. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Gocernovr,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 


within  the  cittie,  but  lie  should  see  the  windowes  beautified 
with  greene  qui.-hins,  wrm-ii!  mi-'  iapissed  with  floures  of 
all  colours.— Holland.   Pfinie,  b.  XIX.  C.4. 


Nuw   the  said 


all  • 


embled  for  all  the  world  within 
s  of  Bacchus  so  tapisml  and  adorned  they  were 
verdure  of  great  lernvs  ■mil  branches,  together  with 
ty  of  gay  flowers  —  Id.   P.titurch,  p.  459. 


Tenne  thousand  mores  of  suudrv  sent  and  hew, 
That  iniu'ht  deli-lit  the  smeil,  or  pease  the  view, 
Tlirt  which  the  :>yiiiplivs  from  ail  the  brooks  thereby 
Had  gathered .  they  at  her  font-stoole  threw; 
That  richer  sceinM  then  any  tapestry. 
That  princes  bowres  adome  with  painted  irnaeerv. 

Spenser.   Faerte  Queeue.  Of  Mutabtlilie,  c.  ;. 

Having  audience  pi  von  him  to  speak,  he  IThemistocles] 

clothes  of  tapeiiry,  wrou  ind  story-work, 


unfolded  at  length,  uncover 
pourtraitures  be  hidden,  anc 


V... 


ily  and  openly  the  : 
>  purpose. 


?  i  ':i:nd  great  haire.  hath 
nended  a-.d  a-  counted  of 
jr  even   Horn 


Beneath  an  ample  portico,  they  spread 

The  downy  fleece  to  form  the  slumberous  bed; 

"Rich  tapestry,  still  with  inwoven  gold. 

Pope.  H»mcr.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 
Lo!  purple  tapestry  arrang'd  on  high 

Charms  the  sprct^u.s  with  iV-  Tyrian  dye. 

Faults.  Theocritus,  Idyl.  15. 

TA'PIS,  v.  >      From  the  Fr.  Tapir,  to  cover. 
Ta'pinage.    $  See  Tapet. 

To  cover,  to  conceal,  to  hide,  to  lurk  in  a  covert, 
or  hiding-place. 
With  joy  alle  at  ons  thei  went  tille  Snawdone 
On  Juor  &  Ini.  that  tapised  by  that  side. 
To  purueie  tham  a  skulkyng,  ou  the  Englis  eft  to  ride. 

R.  Brunrie,  p.  3. 
But  at  the  last  they  deuised. 
That  they  would  pone  in  tapinage, 
As  it  were  in  a  pilgrimage, 
Like  good  and  holy  folke  vnfeined. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
For  as  the  Jewes  prophecies 


Eigbl*0  this  new  Mp/, 

Of  hdl    r.lw  poth  about. 


Like  as  the  wearie  hounds  at  last  retire, 
Windlesse,  displeased,  from  the  fruhlesse  chase, 
When  the  slie  beast  tapUhi  in  bush  and  bare, 
No  art  nor  paines  can  rowse  out  of  his  place. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bat-log ne,  b.  vn.  s.  2. 

TAR,  n.  ^      Fr.  Tare;  Dut.  Tarrc,  terre, 

Tar,  r.  >teer,  teere ;    Sw.TUira;   A.  S. 

Tarpa'wling.ti.  J  Tare,  pix  liquida,  pix  fluida, 
liquid  or  fluid  pitch;  usually  (says  Lye,)  derived 
from  the  Dut.  Teer,  tenet;  mollis,* soft.  Ihre  con- 
tains a  suggestion,  that  tar  may  be  the  tear  of  the 
tree  (pine,  fir,  &c.) 

A  tar,  and  a  tarpawl'uxj,  are  applied  to  a  sailor. 

Thevdoe  pray  that  it  may  bee  made  sixeteenefootebroade, 
and  one  hundred  and  eightie  fathoms  long  :  and  mat  in  the 
midde  way  twentie  foote  from  the  pale  towarde  the  water 
side  there  may  be  a  house  made  to  tv  ,e  in,  standing  alone 
by  it  selfe  fordanger  of  lire. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 

And  farther  they  desire  that  you  will  prouide  for  as  much 
tarre  as  you  may,  for  heere  wee  haue  small  store.— Id.  lb. 

At  which  place  and  places  you  doe  assigns  tbem  a  princi- 

vnwrought,  as  also  to  take  charge  of  the  stuffe  wrought,  & 
to  foresee  that  neither  the  yanie  he  burnt  in  tarring,  nor  the 
hempe  rotted  in  the  watering.— Id.  lb.  p.  29S. 
Lop.  I  have  nointed  ye,  and  tarr'd  ye  with  my  doctrine, 
And  yet  the  murren  sticks  to  ye. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.   The  Spanish  Curate,  Act  iii.  sc.2. 
And  least  his  larbox  should  offend, 

He  left  it  at  the  folde  : 
Sweete  growte.  or  whig,  his  bottle  had 
As  much  as  it  might  hold. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iv.  c.  20. 

The  liquid  pitch  or  tnrrc  throughout  all  Europe  is  boiled 

out  of  the  torch  tree:  and  this  kind  of  pitch  serveth  to  calke 

ships  withall,  and  for  many  other  uses.     Now  the  manner 

into  peeces,  and  when  thev  are  |.;l-:d  up  hollow  into  an  heape, 
great  fire  within, 


Lawson  was  the  man  of  whose  judgement  the  duke  had 
the  best  esteem  ;  and  he  was,  in  truth,  a  man  of  that  breed- 
ing, (for  he  was  a  perfect  I'trpnuln.q.)  a  very  extraordinary 
person:  he  understood  his  profession  incomparably  well, 
spake  clearly  and  pertinentlv. 

Clarendon.  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  478. 

Not  far  from  this  town  on  the  bay,  close  by  the  sea,  about 
5  paces  from  high  water-mark,  there  is  a  sort  of  bitiimeimus 
matter  boils  out  of  a  little  hole  in  the  earth ;  it  is  like  thin 
tar. — Bumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1684. 

Some  the  gall'd  robes  with  dawby  marline  bind. 


Tot 


■  hc\  iv:   the 


.  T,u;):i. 


Dryden.  . 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
tch  and  tar  company 


price,  and  in  such  quantities 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Xutio 

Nothing  materia*  happened   the   next  day,  except  that 

some  of  the  natives   -.tok-  a  t^rp-n.-l  >iy,   and  other  things 

from  off  the  deck.— Cook.  'Third  Voyage,  b.ii 

TARA'NTULA.  \  Fr.  Tarantole 
Tara-ntvlated.  §  tola;  Sp.Tarem 
A    most  venomous    spider;    called    so    of  the 

Neapolitan  city,  Taravto,  near  unto  which  there 

be  more  of  them  than  in  any  other  part  of  It 

(Cotgrave.) 
This  word,  Lover,  did  not  less  pierce  poor  Pyrocles,  than 

the  right  tune  of  musick  toucheth  him  that  is  sicl 

tarantula.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

It   [his  pleasure]  wounds  the  heart,  and  he  die, 

tarantula  dar 

kisses  his  bos 

of  death.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  19. 

He  that  uses  the  word  tarantula,  without  having  an 

imagination    or  idea  of  what  it  stands  for,  pronounces 

good  word ;  but  so  long  means  nothing  at  all  by  it 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Undent,  b.  iii.  c.  1( 


Tar  an 


Ta'ssel       "  \       ^ee  Tercel' 

TA'RDY,  v.\ 

Ta'RBT,  adj.     I        Fr.  Tarde.    tarder ;   It.Tardo, 

Ta'rdilv.  \  tardure  ;      Sp.  Tarda,     tar dar ; 

Ta'rdiness.         Lat.  Tardus.     See  Retard, 

Ta'rdity.        J 


Thus  se 

When 

And  out 

And  I 


Warner.  Albion's  England, 


,  in. 


For  being  transported  by  jealousies 

Tu  Uoody  thoughts,  and  to  reuenge, 

Camilla  lor  the  minister,  to  poyson 

My  friend  Prolixems  :  which  had  been  done, 

But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardicd 

My  swift  command. 

-re.   The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  iii.  w.  2. 

And  speaking  thieke  (which  Nature  made  his  blemish) 

Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant. 

For  those  that  could  sueake  low,  and  tardily, 

Would  turne  tit-  r  owiie  perfection,  to  abuse. 

To  seerue  like  him.— Id.  2  Pt  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

i  slow  and  tardigraduus  animal, 
i  otherwise  may  be  escaped. 
Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  28. 
Our  explication  includes  time  in  the  notions  of  velocity 
and  tardily.— Diyby.  Pre-exuience  of  Souls. 

Confus'd,  tmncrv'd  in  Hector's  presence  grown, 
Amaz'd  he  stood,  with  terrours  not  his  own. 
O'er  his  broad  back  his  moony  shield  he  threw, 
And,  glaring  round,  with  tardy  steps  withdrew. 

Pope.  Homer.  Hiu-J,  b.  xi. 
Yet.  flying  from  his  quiet,  thither  crowds 
Each  ^revtiy  vreu-h  lor  tardy -rising  wealth, 
"Which  tomes  too  late.— Dyer 


Th,  Fltuc, 


His  tardiness  of  execution  exposes  him  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  those  who  catch  a  hint  aud  fall  to 

Idler,  No.  I. 

The  tardiness  of  his  [the  sloth]  pace  seems 
ference  to  the  .:■;  is  organs,  and  to  his  propensities 

with  respect  to  f  •  t     i*  calculated  to  counteract  the 

effefltfl  ul  U'-^aion.— -  a     f,   Xutural  Theology,  c.  1G. 

TARE.     From  the  Dut.  Teren,  teeren;    Ger. 

-mnere,  because  it  destroys  the  corn; 
Mid  teeren,  |  tkinner  adds,)  from  the  Lat.  Ttnre .-  it 
is  the  A.  S.  Tir-an,  to  prey  upon, 
(to^ar,  qv.) 

Tare. — ■'  Fr.  Tare.,  is  also  applied  to  the  loss, 
dimiinuion,  decay,  impairment,  want,  or  waste  in 
merchandize,  ^c.  by  the  exchange  or  use  thereof," 

Andwhannc  men  slepten  his  enemy  came  and  sewe  aboue 
/djij  in  the  myddil  of  whete  and  wente  awey. 

Wiclif.  Mallhc::,  c.  IS. 

But  -nhyle  men  slept,  there  came  his  fori  and  sowed  lures 
amuiiy  the  wlieate,  &  went  liis  way. — BiUe,  1551.  lb. 


'ide  and  made  fare, 


E.     ^ 
r.         U 

I'EIt.J    J 


TARGE.      ^       Fr.  Targe,  tarijue  ,•   It.  Tarna, 
bget.         y  laryltelta ;     8p.    Targa,    tarjtia ; 


Targeti'eh.  )  Low  Lat.  Tame,  targia ;  Dut. 
Targrr.  hn:ir  ;  Ger.  Tartsch;  A.  S.  Turg.  targa, 
from  tlie  Lut.  Tergo,  or  rather  tergorc.  because 
made  of  hides  stripped  from  the  bodies  of  animals. 
(  See  Skiiitier,  Du  Cange,  and  Menage.)  Cotgrave 
calls  it — 

"  A  kind  of  shield,  almost  square." 

Tlie  furst  ende  of  hys  ost  byuore  Harald  myd  such  ?mne 
So  thycke  selle.  that  lion  man  ne  royitte  come  \>ythymie, 
Wyth  strun^e  tur^s  hem  byuore,  that  arcing  lie  dtida 
hem  noyt.  R.'Gloutltltr,  p.  361.  . 


none—  Ii.  p.  207. 

Cadwal.  tho  he  wuste  thys,  ne  made  no  larpnnn, 

Ac  sniot  to  hym  null  \  -  n>t,  Lv  ii:,r  r.ytlioute  I'ayle- 

At  Ecccstre  strong  ynou  hii  smyte  an  bjtLij  le  —  id.  p. 245. 


r  &  prest  to  couel 
!er  esily  slie  sat. 


The  red  statue  of  Mnr 
So  stiilH'tli  iti  his  wtiit 
That  all  the  feiUes  glil 


l.gue  to  the  Canterbury  Titles, 

ith  spere  and  targe 
inner  large. 

/,/.   The  Knighta  Tale, 


For  when  they  had 
hroiiRhe  reason  r 
shamed  of  they 


the  Romavnes  many  a  myle 
their  bowea,  at  the  last  the  Romaynes 
llyinge,   and  remembringe   iheyr  old* 


nobleness*  nnd  courage,  imagined  this  way,  that  they  would 
kneele  downe  on  thevr  knees  and  so  cover  all  theyr  body 
with  theyr  shieldes  and  target  tes,  ili.-a  tin-  I'arthiana  shaftes 
might  elide  over  them. — Anchrvn.    T<u:<>p!iilus,  b.  i. 

A  squyer  of  Hen  alt  receyued  suche  a  stroke  with  a  stone, 
on  his  targe,  that  it  was  clouvn  clone  asonder  with  the 
stroke,  and  his  arrae  broken,  so'that  it  was  long:  after  or  he 
was  hole. — Burners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  45. 

In  their  battels  they  haue  target-men,  with  broad  wicker 
targets,  and  darts  with  heades  at  ImMi  endt-s.  of  yron. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  505. 


[lis  foresayde  Indian  captains  which 
aide  vs  that  the  (.'asique,  which  was  t 
?as  gone  vnto.— W.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  812. 


(for  thy  part)  keep 
Now  that  I  hav. 


IL-lland.    I'h'inrch,  p.  i 


already,  my  masters,  spoken  sufficiently 
of  horsemen,  men  of  armes,  and  snu!r,i.,rs  heavily  armed  at 
all  peeces,  it  reniainetli  to  discourse  of  light  foot  men,  and 
Utrguetiers  nimbly  appointed.— Id.  lb.  p.  299. 


Chapman.  Homer.  Wad,  b.  I 
And  Artenon  Clazomenius  [invented]  the  pavois,  ma 
tilets,  targitet-roofes,  for  the  assault  of  cities. 

Holland.  Plinic,  b.  vii.  c.  5 


He  lay  collected  in  defensive  shade. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii, 
Around  their  heads  the  whistling  javelins  sung, 
Willi  sounding  strokes  their  brazen  targets  rung. 

Id.  lb.  b.  xii. 

But  we  had  scarcely  left  the  boat  when  he  returned,  and 
we  then  perceived  that  he  had  left  the  rock  only  to  fetch  a 
shield  or  target  for  his  defence. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii,  C.  1. 

T.VRGUM.  >      The  name  given  by  the  Jews 
IVrgtjmist.   f  to  the   Chaldaic    Paraphrase   of 
the  Scriptures  ■  it  means — Explanation,  interpre- 
tation.     See  Menage. 

But  she  exteninting,  replied,  lest  perhaps  ye  die.  For  so 
in  the  vulvar  translation  it  runneth,  and  so  it  is  expressed 
in  the  Thargum  or  paraphrase  of  Jonathan. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.i.  c.  I. 

Then  we  must  conclude  that  Jonathan  or  Onkelos   the 

Targvnii.h  were  of  cleaner  language  than  he  that  made  the 
tongue. — Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smcctymnuiis, 

TA'RIFF.  Menage  says  is  Arabic,  formed 
from  d'araf,  to  know.  For  the  usage,  see  the 
quotation. 

This  trafiick,  for  such  it  was,  became  so  frequent,  that, 
even  in  times  less  ancient,  the  church  of  Rome  found  it 
necessary  to  publish  a  tariff,  or  book  of  rates,  which  I  have 


TARN.     A  lake  or  meer,  pool,  (Ray.) 

The  Air  or  Aire  riseth  out  of  the  lake  or  tame  south  of 
Darnbrooke,  wherein,  as  I  heare,  is  none  other  fish  but  red 
trowt,  and  perch. — Hulinshed.  Description  of  Britaine,  c.  15. 

TA'RNISH,  v.      Fr.Ternir;   It.Ternire. 

To  dim  or  darken  ;  to  soil  or  sully  ;  to  lessen 
or  diminish,  or  lose  the  brightness  or  lustre,  the 
clearness  or  purity. 


Fu 

disguise  vs 

rs.   To  the  Read 

•r  $  Writer  of  Lives. 

How  long  wilt  thou 

Like  one  of  Virtues 
Till  thy  fresh  glorie 
Grow  stale,  and  tan 

the  general  joy  detain, 
he  people  of  thy  reign  ; 
to  pass  thy  days 

ish  with  our  daily  sight  ? 

Dnjden.  Absalom  $  Acliitophel. 

So  far  as 

■have  1„, 

they  either 

any  ..ft I], 

want  any  tiling  of  original  exactness, 

:byl 


Lie he.    Hum.  Undent. 


Persecution  fc 
ving  lar„h:hca 

lumnuitv  in   its  turn,  was  tne   latesr, 
Uty,  shaken  nS.—  Warbarton,  vol.  I.  i 
VOL.  IJ. 


TAR 

TAR-PA'WLING.     See  Tar. 
TA'RRASS.     See  Terrace. 
TA'RRIER.     See  Terrier. 

TA'RRY,  v.    ~\        See    Tardy,    from    which 

Ta'rrv,  n.         I  tarry   appears    formed.       The 

Ta'crier.  V  French  wrote  taryar,  as  well 

Ta'rriance.      I  as  tarder. 

Ta'rrying,  n.  J  To  stay  or  stop,  to  delay, 
to  wait,  to  linger  or  loiter  ;  to  remain  or  con- 
tinue. 

Sone  Tymothe,  I  write  to  thee  these  thimris,  hopvnge 
that  I  schal  come  soone  to  thee :  hut  if  ltaii,:  thai  thou 
wite  hou  it  bihoueth  thee  to  lyue  in  the  house  of  God. 

Wiclif.   1  Tijmo.  c.  3. 

These  thynges  wryte  I  vnto  thee,  trusting  to  conic  shortly 
vntn  the;  but  and  yf  1  laftje  longe.  thai  then  thou  niayst 
yet  haue  knowlci] -r  linwc  thou  oii-husl  to  boliaue  thy  selfe 
in  ye  house  of  God.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Yet  if  that  servaunt  seye  in  his  herte  :  my  lord  /  irielh  to 
come,  and  bigynne  lo  stnyte  children  and  lioiulniavdens. 

WMif.  Luk,  c.  12, 
This  Diomede,  of  whom  I  you  tell  pan, 
Goth  now  within  himselfe  aye  arguing, 


/•;,;»,., 


Into  his  nette  Creseides  herte  bring. 

Chancer.   Trail.  #  Cres.  b.  v. 
With  lied  enclined,  and  with  ful  humble  chere, 
This  roial  tercell  spake,  and  In,  ;,></  nought. 

Id.   The  Assemblie  of  Foltiles. 
This  false  knight  vpon  delaie 
Hath  iaried  till  thei  were  aslepe, 
As  he  that  woll  time  kepe 
His  deadly  ivorkes  to  fulfille. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 


The  French  Se:  relaiy  is  come  to  London,  &:  hatho 
as  he  had  the  la, t  i"y:,.e.  or  1:1,  i.V  u'.'.i;  inak.-iio'' 
History.  Allen  to  StirewibHtlf,  an,  1516. 


ailed  of  them  Fabius 


the  growynge  of  hys  heaic  coihvimvo.!  hvscrowne. 

Bole.   English*  Votaries,  p 

Fabius  as  was  comaunded,  making  no  longer  iarienc 
hys  iorney,  met  hyro  with  hys  legion. 

Goldinge.  Ceesar.  Comment,  fc 

But  after  a  year  or  two's  tarryance    in  London,  dii 

reasons  persuaded  him  to  remove  away  into  more  obscur 

Slrype.  Eccles.  Mem.   1  Mary  an.  \\ 

It  doeth  peryshe  in  dedc,  if  it  ehaunge  and  fall  from  f 

in  the  bodye. —  Udat.  E>  annus.  Mat  hew,  c.  10. 


Beaum.  §■  Fletvh.  Hun, 
In  church  your  gr.-nolsi'v  c 


i  throat : 


Toe 


lie  - 


Swift.  On  the  Upright  Judge. 
We  brought  our  ships  into  this  place  the  25th  day.  but 
ater  enou-Ii  to  clean  tiiein.  —  Dan/pier.    Voyages,  an.  1685. 

TART.     See  Tar. 


TART,  n.  \      Yv.Tarte,   tourtc,  tourtcau  ;     It. 

Ta'rtlet.  ]  Torta  ;  Lat.  Torta,  pasta,— torta, 
(past  part,  of  torquere,)  to  twist,  to  wreathe, — 

Pastry  *  so  called  originally,  because  wreathed 
or  twisted,  as  some  (French)  bread  now  is.  Bacon 
and  Holinshed  both  allude  to  the  hews  or  figures 
in  which  these  tarts  were  made. 


And  therevnto   marenpame  wrought  with  no   small   cu- 

osUie,  turt.-i  of  iliuerse  hev.es-  ami  sumlrie  d  c  -  n<  •  m  i  1 1  :l:  ions 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

Philip  [I  say]  being  aware  hereof,  sent  secretly  unto  every 
ne  of  them  as  they  sate  at  the  boord,  and  caused  them  to 
e  told  in  their  ear  that  they  should  keen  their  stmiiaclis 
nd  reserve  one  corner  in  it  for  a  daintv  tar/  or  mau'h|.ain. 
Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  337, 


garden  stands,  they  he  but 
toyes,  you  may  see  as  good  sights,  many  times,  in  tarts. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Gardens. 

It  grows  on  a  bushy  plant,  has  a  bitterish  taste,  rather 
insipid  ;  but  may  he  eaten  either  raw  or  in  tarts,  and  is 
used  as  food  by  the  natives. — Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.iv.  c.2. 

They  may  be  compared  to  the  puffs  and  tartlets  of  the 

pastry  rt.uk,  which  are  only  good  immediately  alter  ihev  are 
drawn  from  the  oven.— Knox.  U inter  Evenings,  pt.  ii.  Ev.29. 

TART,  v.   \       Dut.   Terghen;     Ger.  Zerren; 

Tart,  aaj.    I    A.  S.  Tlr-an,   tt/r-ian,  to  irritate, 

Ta'rtly.       (  to  exasperate. 

Ta'rtness.  J  To  tar,  (e.g.  a  dog,) — to  anger, 
to  sharpen  or  rouse  his  anger,  to  sharpen  or  rouse 
his  courage  ;  to  encourage,  to  provoke. 

Tart,— A.  S.  Teart,  asper,  (Dut.  Taertigh,)  is— 
tar-ed,  tar'd,  tart,  (Tooke ;)  sharp,  keen,  sour, 
acid.      See  Tart,  n.  ante. 

And  fadris  nyle  ghe  terre  ghoure  sones  to  wraththe,  but 
norissche  ghe  hem  iu  techy ng  and  chastisvn^e  of  the  lord. 
„       Wiclif.  Effesies,  c.  G. 
Fadris  nyle  ghe  terre  ghoure  sones  to  indignacioun. 

Id.  Colocenses,  c.  3. 
A  coke  they  hadden  with  hem  for  the  nones, 


If  sucl 

e  as  profes 

e  the  sa 

te  of  the  ghospel, 

doe  not 

oml.,  ,■„, 
ciiililye  \ 

hcale  the  corrupte 

anities.     What  then, 
V 

ifiections  of  other  with  the 
fall   themselues,    for  theyr 
8,   and  because   to  obtayne 
5;c. 
lal.  Erasmus.  Marhe,  c.  11. 

The  qu 

ene  smylyng 

e,  called 

for  a  goblet,  where 

into  sha 

dyd  poure 

a  quantllK- 

,1' '''.'"' ' 

rle  vineger. 

>ir  T.  Etyot.  The  Govern 
And  not  onely  did  the  ro'irticrs  use  thee,."  perswi^ions 
-ith  the  queen,  hut  some  preachers  also  mure  tarHtj  then 
^as  fit,  and  some  of  the  vulgar  sort  (either  out  of  hope  or 
?ar)  more  sancilv  tli^n  hecaim-  them,  exercised  their  wits 
t  thtir  pleasure  upon  this  subject. 

Camden.  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  15S7. 

And  like  a  dogt,ri?  ih;.f  is  i  ^m  jn.-11'd  to  fight, 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Faith  there  has  been  much  to  do  on  both  sides  ;  and  the 

Id.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Hereby  it  getteth  an  excellent  colour,  and  continuaunce 
fithout  impeachment,  or  anic  suptiiliions  tartness?. 

Holinshed.   l)^n:riptioii  "f  England,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

[Thomas   Rudburne]   an   excellent  scholar,   and   skilful 

KiHirinatiii.nl  ;   oi  a  nark  and  mild  teniju-r  'thou^li  at  unci 
ime  ;i  little  tml  r,  :ain.l  the  Viclivife^)  wliich  procured  him 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Hertfordshire. 

morrow,  Bishop  quon- 


■ 


.-./hi  r 


Onejeermely  saluted  h 
dam!"  To  whom  laoin.o' 
Knave  semper!"— Id.  lb. 

ladder  for  her  wit,  to  climb  upm 

Christendom,  I  know  her  well  Fr 

Beavm.  4'  Fletch.    J; 


he   tartest  tit  in 
;  Money,  Act  iv. 


Phnr.  Her  tartness  unto  us  too. 

Ard.  That's  a  wise  one. 

Phor.  I  rarely  like,  it  shews  a  rising  wisdom, 
That  chides  all  common  fools  as  dare  enquire 
"What  princes  would  have  private. 

Id.  Valentinian,  Act  i 

The  Africans  use  to  mitigate  and  allay  the  tarfn, 


with  so  '.;ai'.  —  D,rn:pitr.    V<^,-nj,s,  an.  1686. 

Dr.  Brevint   rejected,    with   disdain,    any   thought   of  a 

material    sacrifice,    a    bread   offering,    or   a  wine    offering; 
tartly  ridiculing  the  pretences  commonly  made  for  it. 

IVatcrtand.    Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  168. 

The  grand  debate, 

The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 
And  the  loud  laugh— I  long  to  know  them  all. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  iv. 

In  the  woods  we  found  a  tree  which  bore  fruit  that  in 
colour  and  shape  resembled  a  cherry  ;  the  juice  had  an 
agreeable  tartness,  though  but  little  flavour. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  C.  1, 


TAS 


TA'RTAR.    ^       Vr.Twrtn.     Skinner  calls  it 
Taiua'reous.   }  fax  vim  siccata,  the  dried  lees 
TVutarous.    J  of  wine  :    a  word,   with  little 
difference,    common    to    all    modern    languages, 
(nesrin  an)   from  the   Ger.  Tartehn.   ajitare,    be- 
cause the  lees  of  wine  work  and  ferment. 


Sal  I 


.16,578. 


H„r.   I  juiise  him  of  a 

FroinalUhe'/'r!,.."..." 


In  fruits  the  Inrtnr  oas  parts  of  the  sin  are  thrown  upon 
the  HI. res  i!e-krne.i  fur  t lie  stone,  and  the  oily  upon  the  seed 
within  it.— Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra. 

As  the  so'il  animates  the  whole,  what  nearly  touches  the 
soul  relates  to  all  Tlieref.ire  the  asueritv  rif  t"r<<rr,,<.  suits. 
and  the  tierv  acrimony  of  alcaline  stilts,  irritating  and 
wound tn?  the  nerves,  produce  nascent  passions  and  anxietits 
in  the  soul.— Be:  kelij    Siris,  §80. 

TARTAREAN.)      GnTapropos;    Lat.  Tar- 
Tarta'bf.ous.       ,(  tarns.    The  infernal  regions, 
or  hell ;   of  or  pertaining  to  hell  ;  hellish. 


Paradise  Lost,  b.  1 


Black  fire  and  1 

Mixt  with  Tart 

His  own  invent 


lichtnins  see 
d  his  throne 

itilphur,  and  s 


Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 


TASK,  n.  ~\       Fr.  Tasehe:  Dttt.  Taeche,  tachse. 

Task,  v.       >  The  etymologists  look  verv  widely. 

Ta'skf.r.  j  Fabyan  and  Kilian  so  write  (i.e. 
tnnke)  the  word  lax  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  are  the  same  word. 

A  tnsh  seems  to  be  a  tax. — any  imposition  ;  any 
thins  imposed,  or  undertaken  to  be  done;  any 
thintr  exacted  or  required  to  be  done;  a  rated  or 
apportioned  work  or  labour. 

In  lere  wherof.  Canutus.  his  son.  after  that  he  was  kynj, 
closed  in  the  lande  of  that  holy  martvr  with  a  dene  dyche. 
anil  ^raiinted  tu  the  Inhahyt  autitcs  therof  yreat  fredam,  and 
quyt  theym  of  al  kyngly  taske  or  tribute. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  200. 

But  at  lenrjthe  they  prreued  or  displeasyd  the  kyns  in 
tuche  wyse.  that  he  was  fayne  to  sette  a  laske  thorough  his 
laude  to  oppresse  theyr  malyce. — Id.  lb.  an.  1207. 

How  much  happier  were  the  world  if  those  eager  task- 
masters, whose  er.'s  are  so  curious  and  sharp  in  discerning 
what  should  he  "dene  hy  many,  and  what  by  few.  were  all 
ch  inged  into  painful  doers  nl'  that  which  every  good  Chris- 
tian ouL'llt  cither  tinlv  or  ehieflv  to  do. 

Hooker.  F.eclesiaslicall  Polilie,  b.  yii.  §14. 

. Hear  me  [great  Pompey] 

H  thv  creat  snirit  can  hear.  I  must  lash  thee  : 
Thou  hast  most  unnobly  rob'd  me  of  my  victory, 
lly  love,  and  mercy. 

Beaum.  Sj  Flelch.   The  False  One,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
i  subjects,  grown  too  wise, 


Bold  is  the 

Instruct  a  monarch  wht 

For  though  we  deem  the  short-liv'd  fury  past, 

'Tis  sure  the  mighty  will  revenge  at  last. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
Hear,  ye  sullen  powers  below  ; 
Hear,  ye  Incurs  of  the  dead.—  Dryden  fy  Lee. 


And.  worse  thao  a'l, 


\Veens  when  she  sc  s  Indicted  on  a  beast 

Cmeper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

Let  it  ever  be  in  our  thoughts  that  sin  is  the  severest 
taskmaster  we  can  serve;  and  that  its  wages  in  the  end  are 
certainly  death.— Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

TA'SSEL.  ^  The  Low.  Lat.  TameW  are  so 
Ta'ss'eled.  >  called,  diminutively,  from  the  Fr. 
Ta'sses.  )  Tnsse;  and  are  tufts  or  knots 
wrought,  of  interwoven  gold  and  silk,  hnnjrincr  from 
the  corners  of  the  dross,  and  so  pi  iced  and  formed 
as  to  be  a  protection  or  armour  for  the  thigh, 
(Vossius.  Da  Vil.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.)  They  are  not 
now  so  confined  either  in  materials  or 


TAS 

i  theribinings 

'e, 

l.—Chawtr.  R.oft 

And  hy  hire  girdle  hen"  a  purse  of  lether, 
Tasscled  v.itii  -t.  :,    .it  1  )•■  tied  with  lat-. tin. 

Id.   Tire  Milteres  Tale.  V.S251. 
In  sommer  they  goe  often  with  kcrchiefTes  of  line  while 
lawne.   or  oamlui  ke.  f tstneil  vniler  the  chinne,  with  two 
lung  lassels  pendent.  —  Ilackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  t.  p.  497. 


They 

hrcM   t: 

hl.iek.'a 


ty  made  men,  and  carried  marvellous 

d    shaking    hea\v   halberds    upon    their 
boulders.— North,  Plutarch,  p.  212. 
Then  tnoke  that  squire  an  home  of  hngle  small, 
And  lasselles  gay.—  Spenser.  Faerie  Qiteene,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

Pas.  And  smile,  and  wave  a  chair  with  comely  grace  too, 
Play  with  our  tattle  gently,  ami  do  line  things, 
That  catch  a  lady  sooner  than  a  virtue. 

ISeanm  ,v  Flelcli.  Nice  Valour,  Act  ii. 
As  woodbine  weds  the  plant  within  her  reach, 
UnULtli  elm.  or  smnnth-gr  ilti'd  ash.  or  glossy  beech. 

Her  golden  lassels  on  the  leafy  sprays. 

Cowper.  Retirement. 
I  have  known  one  pass  for  a  man  of  great  learning  and  a 
ritic  by  dint  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  a  gold  headed 
ane,  with  a  silk  string  and  tassels. 

Knox.    Winter  Evenings,  Even.  55. 
Till  gowns  at  length  are  found  mere  masquerade, 
The  tasseVd  cap  and  the  spruce  band  a  jest. 
A  mock'ry  of  the  world!  Cowper.  Task,  b.ii. 


TASTE,  n. 

Taste,  v. 

Ta'stable. 

Ta'ster. 

Ta'steful. 

Ta'steless. 

Ta'stelessnes's. 

Ta'stv. 


Fr.  Taster  ;  It.  Taslare,  to 
touch  ;  Dut.  Tasten,  or 
iachen  ;  Ger.  Tasten.  or 
tacken,  to  touch  or  take. 
See  Take. 

To  touch  (sc. )  with  the 
tonnue  and  palate  ;  to  cause 
or  produce,  to  have  or  re- 
ceive— sensations  by  the  tongue  and  palate  :  to 
have  or  receive  a  savour  or  flavour,  a  relish  ; 
more  generally,  to  feel ;  to  perceive,  to  inspect, 
to  examine. 

Tasty  is  now  common  in  speech. 
For  I  seye  to  ynu  that  nnnn  of  tho  men  that  ben  clepid  : 
schulen  ta'nsle  my  soper. — U'iclif.  Luk,  c.  14. 

For  I  save  vnto  yon.  that  none  of  those  men  which  were 
bydden,  shall  tost  of  my  supper. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

TreuTy  I  seye  to  you  therben  summeof  hem  that  stonden 
hecre.  whiche  sehu'eo  not  taste  deeth.  til  thei  se  mannes 
sone  comynge  in  his  kyngdom. —  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  1G. 

Verely  I  save  vnto  you,  some  there  he  amonge  them  that 
here  stande,  whiche  shall  net  taste  of  deathe  ty  11  tliev  shall 
se  ye  sonne  of  man  come  in  his  kingdome. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

I  part  of  that  that  is  faaslid  be  hooli,  the  hool 


ohet  is  hooli. — Wiclif.  Romaynes, 

For  thou  of  I 
As  siefce  mat 


hast  lost  thy  last  I  gesse. 
th,  of  swete  and  bitternesse. 

Chaucer.    The  AssenMie  of  Fowles. 
rede  thee  let  thin  bond  upon  it  falle 
nd  last  it  wel,  nod  ston  thou  «halt  it  find 
in  that  thou  seest  iter  with  thin  even  blind. 

I.!.    Tin-  Serind  Xonnes  Tale,  V.  15,071. 


Let  us  well  i 


:  him  at  his  herte  t 


Id.  Legende  of  Ariadne. 


Hit  vet  is  not  my  fest  all  plevn, 
hit  ;tii  „f  „.„lr|cs.  and  of  wisshes, 
'herof  haue  I  my  full  disshes, 
'.  and  of  tasle, 
rct  might  I  neuer  haue  o  repaste 

RiRht  so  my  sonne  I  aske  of  the, 

last  here  and  there  thy  lone  wasted? 


.  Con.  A.  b.vi. 


And  vet  Ion 

Eut  for  to  il 

I  neuer  one  of  tho 
iue  fourth  the  daie. 

Id 

lb.    h.  V. 

And  so  so..r 
newe  wine.  & 
it  in  that  man 
thereof,  and  be 

it,  it  begin 
,.  roof.     Tl 

to 

hoile  like 

ice  l.eate 

n.le  they 
."i   p  a". 

Colcvorts  ar 

IITZ\ 

n  prosper 

Then  hnnceth  Vie  forth  bis  rirh  three-foofed  rabies  :  then 

'-nine    ah.-ual    the    lamp    .      cm    Sticks,    ami    hranelies    of 
silver;    the  !ighr»  are  disposed   in  order  ,ihnut  the  cups  ;   lliO 

cup-bearers,  sfcinkera,  and  tatters,  an  changed. 

JIuLLuud.  Plutarch,  p.  177. 


Where  a  Don  niters,  but  that  you']  presume 
To  be  his  latter  I 

Beaum.  §■  Fletch.  Love's  Cure,  Activ.  I 


,  (in  prove 

tu-! 

mkato.  The  Flaming  Heart 


And  a*!  a^ed  me 

n?  tush  !,■><,  fe-mnn,  ioj<.v  i 

sjoy,  that  we  had  Uer,  wh 


j  around  tliei 


Lotus,  tlie  i 
(Thence  call  d  I.< 

Xor  other  home. 


,  his  country,  and  iiis  friends. 

P'pe.   JIutner.  Oayssey, 


Their  distilled  oils  are  fluid,  volatile,  and  iastublt.— Boyle. 

Shall  man  presume  to  be  my  master. 

"Who's  but  my  caterer  and  taster  T— Swift,  Riddle  4. 


Iiein  offend  t 
Few  car.  w 


.21. 
nntend, 


ith  me  in  dextrous 
The  pyre  to  build,  the  sun. horn  0,1  k  to  rend; 
To  turn  the  t<isi<-Jt.i  viand  o'er  tin-  florae, 
Or  loam  the  goblet  with  a  purple  stream. 

Pope.  Jfomer.  Odyssey,  b.  xv. 
"Ah!  what  avail  the  largest  gifts  of  Heaven, 
When  drooping- healths  and  spiriis  go  amiss! 
How  lastilcss  then  whatever  can  he  given?" 

Thcmson.  Castle  of  Indolence. 


1  drop  either  of  : 


They  vfould  rot  s 

Ihey  ]tvii  Hie  glass  t 

they  returned  it,  with  strong  expressk 


.   I-u-A  Voyityc,  b.  i.  C.  3. 


Bound  in  thy 
The  proud  are  taugfit  to  laste  of  pain, 
And  purple  tyrants  vainly  ^lo.m 
V.  i:h  paii-s  unfelt  before,  unpitied,  and  alone. 
Gray.  Hymn  to 
I  cannot  think  thee  yet  so  dull  of  heart 


Sweets  tasted  here,  and  left  as  soon  as  known. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  L 
His  tasteful  mind  enjoys 

Alike  the  complicate.!  charms,  which  glow 


Cooper.   The  Power  of  ITarmnny,  b.  II. 


They  who  must  ahvnys  h.ive  sn'.io\,  i  nt  c  xtrcmrly  deii^ious 
to  fill  iip  their  hours,  reject  as  f!  it  and  fadeless  a  number  of 
things,  willi  which  others  are  very  well  entertained. 

Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  S. 

Not  am  [I]  inclined  to  lessen  the  number  or  the  few 
friends  whom  time  has  left  me,  by  ohsirurting  that  happi- 
ness which  I  cannot   partake,  and  \enting   my  \r\  mms    in 

censures  of  the  forwardness  and  indiscretion  of  girls,  or  the 
inconstancy,  tastelcssncss,  and  periidy.  of  men. 

Rambler,  No.  119. 

TATCrT,  "^       Fr.  Tachc.  iachrr,  a  spot,  stain, 

Taich,  or  Vor  blemish  ;   a  spot  or  mark  of  dis- 

Tacu.       J  grace.     Probably— 

A  touch;  a  contagious  or  infectious  touch,  a 
stain.  See  the  quotations  fmm  Elyot.  In  the 
Merchant  s  Second  Tale,  a  taich  seems  to  be — 

A  touch  of  knavery  or  cunning ;  a  trick,  a  con- 
trivance or  plot. 

Tawnus  oppon  a  dev.  when  Beryn  came  at  eve, 

Was 

All 


is  shrewd  tax  ' 

Chaucer.   Tin  Ma 

■  oner,  to  Hie  1    ■ 

,o  be  spoken.— AV  T.Elgut  T 


■mi,.-  Second  Tale. 


Wlierfore  not  onely  princis,  hut  also  all  other  chyldren, 
from  theyr  nurises  pappes,  are  to  he  hepte  diligently  liom 
the  heryng  or  seinge  of  anv  i  ise  or  yuell  tnche. 

Sir  T.  Etybt.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

Yet  he  thought  good,  not  to  neglect  the  iiunetual  direc- 
iiois  for  the  larh,s.  snuffers,  smiif-dishes,  besoms,  and  the 
meanest  requisites  of  ibat  sacred  fabric. 

Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  1  Cor.  xi.  10. 

TA'TTER,  v.  \     A.S.  To-laran,  Iacerare,  di- 

Ta'ttkk.  n.  (Iacerare,  dilaniare,  to  tear,  to 
rent,  to  pull  in  pieces,  (Somner.)  Also  written 
Tu-tcran.  'fuller  seems  merely  the  reduplication 
ttor  tear,  as  tall'e,  letl  fell. 

To  tear  in  pieces,  into  rags  ;  to  rend  into  strips 
or  small  pieces. 

Not  squemishly,  frowningly  or  skornefully  shunning  the 
ragged  and  tutte'rel  sleeoe  ui*  any  suppliant,  holding  vp  to 
him  a  simple  soiled  bill  of  complaint  or  petition. 

lluckluyl.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

For  they  were  so  poore  and  ragged,  that  they  had  scarse 

IloUnshed.  Chronicles.  lien.  III.  an.  1218. 


L.  Wish.  Flipper!  superan.ialed  frippery 
the  villain  ;  I'll  reduce  linn  lo  frippery  ami  i 
d".ui.,U,n:i  —  \  hope  lo  see  him  hum:  with 
Long-lane  pent-house,  or  a  gibbet  thief. 

Congreve.   The  Way  of  the 


plain,  Act  ii. 
I'll  frippery 


arid,  Ac 


Scornful  he  spoke,  and  o'er  his  shoulder  flung 
Tile  broad-pal. u'd   scrip  ;   the  serin  in  totters  hung 
Ill-join'd,  and  knotted  to  a  twisted  thong. 

Pope.  Homer.   Oa'/sss;/,  b.  xviii. 

For  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  every  convenience,  they 
rere  masters  of.  except  the  Littered  habits  they  had  on, 
rere  all  carried  away  in  the  barge. 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Cel    Rome  cbnierafes  .  f  mine  that  call  me  to  play; — 


■  -.rUnus,  they  are  not  worth  your 

T  A'TTLE,  u.  ^       A.  S.  To-tml-an,  or  to-lellcm; 

T 

T, 


TLE,  v.  ~\ 
■le,b.        l_t 


Ta'ttlf,  n.        (_to  tell    or  talk    much,    often. 
I  See  Tatter. 


Ta'tmng,*.  )  To  tell  or  talk  much; 
thoughtlessly, heedlessly,  idly,  triflingly;  to  gossip  ; 
to  tell  tales,  to  prattle. 

Tittle- tattle,  i.  e.  tattle-tattle,— incessant  tattle. 
See  Tittle. 


Hubocrd's  Tale. 


But  you  must  he  t 


And  withall  they  learn  I 
busie-buJies,  speaking  thai 


TAU 

From  which,  meanwhile,  disputed  of  ev'ry  size, 
That  is  to  say.  misunderstandings,  rise  ; 
The  springs  of  ill.  from  bick'ring,  up  to  battle, 
From  wars  and  tumults,  down  to  little-tattle. 

Byrom.  The  Three  Black  Crows. 

TATTO'O.  Thomson  says,  is  a  beat  of  drum 
ordering  the  lap-to  or  shut,  and  the  soldiers  to 
their  quarters  :  others  think  it  tapolez-tous ; — 

Beat  (or  tap)  all. 

All  those,  whose  hearts  are  loose  and  low, 

Start,  if  they  hear  but  the  tattoo.— Prior.  Alma,  b.  i. 


n g  lady  ( 


111:-  i 


■of  1 


TA'TTOW.       See  the    first  quotation  from 
Cook. 
They  have  a  custom  of  staining  their  bodies,  nearly  in  the 

same  manner  as    is  practised  in   many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  which  they  call  t„ll<,ieiny.    They  prick  the  skin  so  as 


ves  long  before  ; 


Europeans 


TA'VERN.       "\       Fr.  Taverne;    It.  Tanrna; 

Ta'verner.  V  Sp.  Tttberna  ;    Lat.  Tttberna  ; 

Ta'verning,  n.  J  contracted  from  tabulerna,  and 
lis  from  tabula,  a  table.      See  Table. 

Any  building  formed  ex  tabulis,  a  shed,  a  shop. 
.  tavern  generally  is — ■ 

An  inn  where  provisions,  victuals,  liquors,  6Vc. 
■e  supplied. 
Ami  fro  thenns  whanne  britheren  hadden  herd  thei  camen 

us  to  the  cheping  of  Appius,  and  to  the  three  luwo  rii/s. 
llielif.  Oedis,  c.  28. 


i  Tall,  v.  12,3!i?. 


In  Flandres  whilom  was  a  comp; 
Ofvnnge  folk,  tb.it  haiinteihm  f.,1 
Asiiasaid,  riot,  sl-w.-s.  ami  tar 

Chancer.  The  P. 
And  up  they  stert  al  dronken  in 
■"  eygon  towanles  tha 
had  spoke 

U.  Ih.  v.  12,040, 
plentyous  with  wyne  as  though 


And  tortb  ttiey  gon 
Of  which  the  tavern 
And  many  a  grisly  ( 


i  village, 


And  they  had  htnenirs, 
they  had  bene  in  Brusels. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycl 

But  who  conjur'd  this  hawdie  Poggie's  gho 

Or  wicked  Bahlais.  dronken  levelling*, 
To  grace  the  misrule  of  our  tuverni"<js  ? 
Bp.  Ha 

But  this  and   such  casts  were  derived 

their  celle'rs.— Holland.  Pliuic,  b.  xxiii.  c.  1 

He  [F.paniinoudas]refilsed  at  the  instant  su 


.303. 


Bible.   1  Timolhe,  v.  13. 

A  fool  cannot  be  relied  upon 

person    for    the    advantages    of 

lecret—  Bp.  Ta>jl;r.   A  Disco:,,  s 

vertue,  nor  a  begcer  for 
of  friendship,  p.  38. 

If  you  will  n-it  excuse  it,  by 

Vf  I  In  pe  Hie  iiM-rul.,.-ss,.f  wb  ii 
will  quality  Hie  remoteness  of  it 

he  lutllino  quality  of  age, 
-Drtjden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 

Our  Don  who  knew  this  little- 

Did,  sure  as  tram, 1  ;  . 

Thought  it  extremely  a  pi, .pus 

To  ward  against  the  cuinau  bi 

!tt!e 

Prior,  Paula  Piirtja;,.;; 


Am!  I 


■lulls  1 


I  high 


le  instant  sute  of  Pelopidas, 

i  at  liberty  at  the  request  of 
loved.—  itl.  Plut.  p.  297. 
.use-rent  by  the  year, 

Drydcn.  Juvenal,  Sat.  5. 


TAUGHT,     i.  e.  Tight. 

Fast,  firm,  stable,  stiff.     It  is  the  common  word 
with  seamen. 

Taught,  the  roide  of  the  French,  and  dichl  of  the  Dutch 

sailors,  implies  the  state  of  being  eatemleil,  m  s, retched  out. 
Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  2.  Note  14. 

TAUNT,  v.    ^       Fr.  Turner,  to  chide,  rebuke, 
Tai:\t,  n.  1  cheek,  taunt,  reprove,  take  up, 

Ta'unting,  n.   ((Cotgrave.)   (  See  Takser  and 
Ta'cntinglv.  J  Tenser,  in  Menage);  perhaps 
from  tenter,  to  tempt  to  anger,  to  provoke. 

To  charge,  impute,  or  insinuate  any  thing  pro- 
vokingly,  insultingly,  scoffingly  ;  upbraidingly. 
To  provoke,  to  insult,  to  upbraid. 

I  toke  no  hede  to  iannles  nor  toys 

As  leef  to  see  them  frowne  as  smyle, 

"Where  furtuue  laught  I  seornde  their  ioyes 

I  found  their  fraudes  and  euery  wyle. 
Vncerlaitie  Auctors,  The  Loaer  that  once  disduined,  §-c. 


TAU 

be,  &  could  both  rede  wel  &  write, 

liil   of  bable,   sorneiinK'    t'tuuluiq  w'nuie  displesure   St  not 
wi  out  disport.—  Sir  T.  More.   Woxkes,  p.  57. 

Then  as  he  was  turning  certain  leaves  thereof,  Hooper 
began  again  to  speak:  but  the  bifihop\  turning  himself 
towards  him,  tauntingly  said,  put  up  your  pipes,  you  have 
spoken  fur  your  part. 

State  Trials.  3  Edw.  VI.  1550.  Bp.  Bonner. 


For  there  I 
dwelling  in  t; 


Udut.  Erasmus.  Luke,  c.  2. 


Huvkttojt.   Voyages,  vol.  i. 


For  I  suppose  thei  would  haue 
like  words,  you  folish  me  —Cult,, 

Over  and  besides ;  true  it  is  t 
may  otherwhiles  give  a  taunt  ai 

For  she's  as  wanton  as  a  kid  to 

As  full  of  mo.ks  and  i„„„ti. 
Beaum.  §  Fidel,.  ll„„„„ou 

In  March  following  be  [John 

denied    not,  but    that   in    Oxon 
Burnish  religion  b>   bis  tutor.  ,im 
hit  Cbrismph    l'.loui  t.  one  of  [be 

■With  ireful  taunts  each  other  t 

'government 


Ptulaich,  p.  291. 


Odyssey,  b.  Ml 
dlas  $•  Venus. 


-     Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 
TAURICO'RNOUS.     Having  the  horns  (cor. 
u«)  of  a  bull  (tauri). 
And  if  (as  Vossius  well  contended!)  Moses  and  Bacchus 


,  y„r  E, 


TAUTO'LOGY.  ^  Gr.Tcri/ToAoTm,  the  same 
Tacto'logize,  v.  i  words,  or  words  of  the 
Tal'tolo'gical.  /"same  signification. 
Tauto'logols.  J  A  repetition  or  repeated 
use  of  the  same  words,  or  words  of  the  same  or 
equivalent  signification.     See  the  quotation  from 


Both  proverbs  are  applii 


Our  long-tongu 
petitions  of  the 

ed  chatterers  < 

,1    Plutarch,  p.  161. 

But  ragged  wal 
I  slight  the  silk 
And  all  the  nor 

id's  tuulolnyies 

ICSIOL 

Bi 

onme.    To  Mr.  J.  B. 

Unless  we  will 

Bp.  Hull.   Itt 

"Zl 

"n  Unrepealed,  §"22.' 

That  in  this  brief  description  the  wise  man  should  laulo- 
aii-e,  is  not  to  be  supposed 

Smith.  On  Old  Aye,  (1606,)  p.  25. 

His  linilr.loqu  also  of  indissoluble  and  individual  is  not  to 
le  imitated;  especially  since  neither  imbssnluble  nor  indi- 
vidual hath  aught  to  do  in  the  exact  detiniiion. 

Milton.   Telrachordon. 
Heywood  and  Shirley  were  hut  types  of  thee, 
l'bou  last  great  prophet  c?  tautology  ! 

Dryden.  Uac-Ftechntie. 


TAW 


A  repetition  of  thi. 
a  pleonasme.  but  wh 
text  in  question,  if  1 


s  called 
on.  On  Occasional  Reflections,  Rem.  9. 


n  different  woi 
ne  words  'as  it   is 
,  any  repetition  at  all)  it 


een  purposely  lauMagtxti,  that  by  my  indifferent 

I  ofthc  two  words  ../and  /.if— both   to  her  disgust 

,  .    ;.  :    |     ■        ."  oo       "-T  '.-.  i       III     -i'    [>:■'- 

night  be  done  away.— Toote.  Din.  of  Pur.  pt.i.  c.9. 

•  or  >      See  Tew. 


TAW.  The  marble  which  boys  use  to  shoot 
at  others  on  the  ground  is  so  called,  perhaps 
from  the  Dut.  Touw,  made,  prepared  ;  a  marble 
made  for  this  particular  purpose.  Dutch  taws 
were  formerly  in  high  repute. 

Augustus,  indeed,  had  no  play-fellows  of  his  own  beget- 
ting:" but  is  said  to  have  passed  many  of  his  hours  with 
littl;   Moorish   boys   at  a  game  of  marbles,  not  unlike  our 


nuckle 


Churchill.   The  Candidate. 


TA'WDR 


rchard,   or  \ 
Ihracky  school-he,-. 
Search.  Light  of  1 


T.  - 


',  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c. 

Contracted      from      Su 
yEthelred,   and   applied   to    ' 


TAX,  v. 
Tax,  r. 

Ta'XABLE. 

Taxa'tiox. 
Ta'xer. 
Ta'xing,  n. 
To  tax  is,- 
ose  a  rate 


T  A  X 
L:tt.    Tax-are, 


■ 

by  frequ 


from 

l  i  (to 

valuu. 


to  weigh 

nucliimi  or  handling, 

Fr.  faxer;   It.Tas- 

)are,  to  to.      See  Task. 

to  rate  or  assess,  to  charge  or  im- 

r  assessment  ;     and,   generally,   to 

th  a  fault,  an  offence,)  to  impute. 


Dut.  Tacckse,— a  rate 
charged  or  imposed  ;  an  import,  a 
bably,— so  much  taken,  lifted  or  le 
granted  that  thei  s; 


i  day. 


■  ..sehetc  of 


therwonyng 
aline,  p.  247. 
\„mn,  p.  130. 


Florent.  if  I  for  the  so  shape, 
That  thou  through  me  thy  death  escape, 
And  take  wor.-hippe  of  thy  dede. 


What  thing  (qu 
I  bid  neuer  a  belt 
Quod  she. 


t  thou  wold  axe, 

Gower.  Con.  A. 


Ta'wdriness.   I  articles   (laces,  &c.)  sold  at  a 
fair  called   by  his  name,  and  once  as    famous  as 
tlu!  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  called  Bartleint/.      See 
Skinner. 
Too  fine  or  showy  ;    tastelessly  fine  or  shewy. 
Binde  your  fillets  faste. 
And  gird  in  your  waste. 
For  more  fineness,  with  a  fan)  n*le  lice. 

Spenser.  TheSheplteard's  Calender.  April. 

There  was  a  kind  of  tn:'-drh>e<s  in  their  habits. 

Moral  State  of  England,  (1670,1  p.  161. 

Falsehood  more  leisurely  undrest, 


Prior.   Truth  §■  Falsehood. 

A  rabble  of  people,  seeing  her  -very  oddh-  and  tawdrily 
dressed,  took  her  for  a  foreigner,  and  concluded  she  must  be 
a  certain  great  person's  mistress. 

Pulteney.  To  Swift,  Dec.  21,  1736. 

Hence  those  vile  tricks  which  mar  fair  Nature's  hue, 

And  bring  the  sober  illation  forth  to  view, 
"With  all  that  artificial  tawdry  glare. 
Which  Virtue  sci 

TA'WNY.     Fr.Tane;  It.Tane;  Dut.  Taneiit, 
tei/nenl  ■    tanned,  or  of  a  chestnut  colour,    or  the 
colon'.-  of  things  tanned.      See  Tan. 
Brown,  sun-burnt ;  also — yellowish. 

beyng  cladde  in  one  lyuerey 
•hromjcle.  Car.  V.  an.  1375, 

You  shall  doe  well  to  send  such  sorts  as  be  liuely  tc 
the  sight,  and  some  blacks  for  womens  garments,  witl 
some  orenge  colours  and  tawneis. 

Ilackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  358 


All  his  housholde  seruau 

of  browne,  blewe  and  dark 

Faby, 


And  thus  the  werres  thei  hpginne, 
Wherof  the  link  churche  is  hi.ced, 
That  in  the  point  as  it  is  axed, 
111'  disine  "nth  to  'he  battaile, 
As  though  Christe  might  not  auaili 
To  do  them  right  by  other  waif.— J 
And  ouer  that  eke  foorth  with  all 
He  s.iith.  th.T  other  haue  shall 
The  double  of  that  his  Move  axetl 
And  thus  to  them  his  grace  he  lux 


Yf  the  ta 
wyse  they  ' 
- 
Fourthly 


TEA 

Neither  the  taxing  of,  nor  comp 
in  any  wise  regularly  belong  to  us.- 

Eve  is  next  examined.  She  confesses  the  truth  of  her 
husbind's  accusation;  bat  she  taxes  the  serpent  as  her 
seducer. — Bp  Horstey,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  16. 

Every  In*  must  finally  be  paid  trom  some  one  or  other  of 
those  three  different  sons  ol  revenue,  (i.e.  rent,  profit,  or 
wages)  or  from  all  of  them  indifferently. 

Smith.    Health  of  Nations,  b.  V.  c.  2. 

In  the  Venetian  territory,  all  'he  arable  1 
given  in  lease  to  farmers  a 


There  are  tv 
interest  of  moi 
Hon  than  the  l 


i  different  circumstances,  which  render 
.y  a  much  less  proper  subject  of  direct  / 
lit  of  land.— Id.  lb. 


—Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 
s  and  tallages  were  grete  in  Fraunce.  in  lyke- 
s,   in  Englande,  so  that  many  a  man  sorowed 
Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  55. 
,e  prouideth  that  the  people  of 


Contrariwis 
had  taken  reli 
and  his  with  t 


Ilackluyt.   Voyag 
he  [Murray]  was 


&   pilled   so 
les  to  shake 

:o\.  i.  p.  4S6. 


A  "am  and  again,  revert  to  your  old  principles — seek  peace 
and  ensure  it— leave  America,  if  she  has  taxable  matter  in 
her,  to  lax  herself.— Id.  lb. 

TEA.  Fr.  77te  ,■  It.  Te ;  Chinese,  Then.  And 
see  the  quotation  from  Dampier. 

There  is  great  store  of  sugar  made  in  this  country,  and 
tea  in  abundance  is  brought  from  thence  ;  being  much  used 
there,  and  in  Tunquin  and  Cochin-china  as  common  drink- 
ing '  women  sitting  in  the  streets,  and  Sslhng  dishes  of  tea 
hot  and  ready  made  ;  they  call  it  chan,  and  even  the  poorest 
people  sip  it.— Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  1687. 
At  noon  (the  lady's  matin  hour) 

I  sip  the  tea's  delicious  flower.  Cay,  Fable  S. 

Tea  for  example,  was  a  drug  very  little  used  in  Europe 
before 'the  middle  of  the  last  century.  At  present  the  value 
of  the  tea  annually  imported  by  the  English  r.ast-ln.iia  tym- 
pany, for  the  Use  of  their  own  countrymen,  amounts  to 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  a-year. 

4'»i.Mi.    Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

There  the  pitcher  stands 

A  fragment,  and  the  spoutless  / 
Sad  witnesses  how  close-pent  man  regrets 
The  country,  with  what  ardour  he  contrives 
when  he  can  no  more. 

Cowper.  Task,  I 
wn  as  well  as  my  experience  will  furnish  insta 
who  have  thought  i!  a  misfortune  not  to  be  ab 


i-pot  there ; 


lils  of  the  church  ;  and  that,  being  l 
tcfull  to  the  queen  his  sister,  to  v. 

e  was  so  much  ingaged,  he  had  unworthily  insulted 

er  womanly  weakness. 

Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  1 

These  ripe  considerations  moving  us 
(Having  had  v.iur  allowance  on  their  worths) 
Here  we  v.ouid  callVn)  to  our  brotherhood ; 
If  any  therefor.-  <  an  their  manners  tax. 
Their  faith,  their  chastity,  any  part  of  life, 

ISeaum'.'st  Flet'ch.   The  Knight  of  Malta,   Act  i.  ! 
Flie  far  from  hence 
All  private  tnxei,  immodest  phrases, 

What  e'r  mav  hut  shew  like  vicious: 

For  wicked  mirth  never  tine  pleasure  brings. 


Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  31. 

a  good  stature,  tite.i.; 
.  lb.  p.  -165. 


:e  copper-wyre, 
w  his  raging  yre. 
Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii. 


And,  more  for  ranck  despight 

Shakt  his  long  locks  colourd  1 

And  bitt  his  tawny  bear  i  to  s 

Spent 

TJut  the  very  best  [Misseltn) 

or  skin  at  all,  which  also  is  th 

of  a  light  tawnie  or  yellowish  re 

n 

Thus,  in  the  centre  of  some  | 
"With  many  a  step  the  lioness 
Her  tawny  young,  beset  by  m 


The  sportive  wind  blows  wide 

Their  fliitt'ring  rags,  and  shows  a  lawny  skin, 
The  vellum  of  the  pedigree  they  claim- 

Cotepcr.  Task,  b.  i. 


Besides,  the  people  alw; 

and  though  the  taxati,  n  1 

greater  then  in  old  time.  ; 

uer  of  taxing  it  used 

Camde, 


l  granted  subsidies  ch 
Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth, 


.   l.-.'.HI 


A  peep  a 
Yonro 


;  table  I 


No.  .2 


TEACH,  v. 

Te'acuable. 

Te'achableness. 

Te'aciier. 

Ti 


For  when  the  (Y.muiissioncis  entie.l  into  the  /./..',//.'.»  ot 

i,  Yorkshire,  ami  the  ISishoprickc  of  Duresme  : 

the  peonle  vpon  a  sudaine  grew  into  great  mutmie,  and  sab 

npenlv.   that   they  had  induced  of  late  yeares  a  thousand 

uiiscrks,  ana  neither  could  nor  would  pay  the  su hsi.iie. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  67. 
These  rumors  begot  scandal  against  the  king,  fajrin^  him 
for  a  great  laser  of  his  people. — Id.  lb. 

For  the  first  of  these  I  am  a  little  to  alter  their  name ; 
for  instead  of  takers,  they  1 
provision  for  your  majesty 
ad  redimendam  vexationem. 

Id.  A  Speech  touching  Pu 

The  taxing  of  living 
first  in  Edward  the  sixth 
be  so  much  as  once  nam. 

Camden.  Hist. 

What  had  become  of  me.   if  V 
another  book.— Dinden.  D.d.  tr.  t! 


Hei 


likel 


taxed  and  dernied   la 
os  looks,  an. 
discountenance  those  i 


sters  of  philosophy,  so  frequently 
satyrists ;  who  by  a  horrid  garb, 
id  declamations,  would  seem  to 

which  themselves  practised. 
Barrow,  vol, 

1900 


cer.o 


See    Beteach.       A.  S. 
Tcec-an,  to  take. 

To  take  or  receive,  (sc.) 
into    the    mind    or    under- 
standing;   to  get,   gain   or 
acquire,  knowledge,  information,  instruction. 

To  lake  or  convey,  to  deliver,  to  communicate, 
to  impart— knowledge,  information  or  instruction; 
to  inform,  to»instruct.     See  To  Learn. 

.  lawe  leche, 
iom  preche. 
.  Gloucester,  p.  234. 
Said  Rauf  title  ilkon,  or  thei  ta  bataile  went, 
■•  of  the  bisshop  Thurston  haf  I  comandment, 
The  clerkes  forto  tech."  B.  Brunne,  p.  1 15. 

And  ce  sholde  be  here  fadres.  St  techen  hem  betere. 

Piers  Plonhman,  p.  6. 

And  whanne  he  lefte  hem.  he  wente  forth  out  of  the  cite 
nto  Bethanvc  and  there  he  dwelte,  and  lovghte  hem  or  the 
:wi"dom  of  that.  —  W,elif.   Matthew,  c.  21. 


And    it  was 
eche  and  prech 


v.hanne  .ThesUS  had  endid  :  he  ci 
-he  cisciplis  and  passide  fro  thenne 
the  citces  of  hem. — Id.  lb.  ft.  U. 
asse  when  Jesus  had  made  an  end 
Mil  disciples,  that  he  departed  thei 
cyties. — Bible,  1551.  It 


i  teache  and  to  preache 

And  the  puple  heerynge  wondriden  in  his  techynge  A 
arisees  herden  that  he  had  put  scilence  to  ^duc 
ad  camen  togidre.  And  oon  of 
xhle  Jhesus  and  temptide 
laundement  in  the  lawe  .'- 

V  If  that  the  good  man.  that  the  bestes  oweth. 

Wol  everv  wcke.  or  that  the  c.k  lnm  croweth, 

Fasting  ydrinken  of  this  well  a  draught, 

As  thilke  holy  Jew  our  eldrcs  taught. 

His  bestes  and  his  store  shnl  multinlie. 

Chancer.   The  Pardoacres  Tale,  v.  12,M5. 

For  though  thei  speake  and  leche  welle, 

Thei  dene  them  selfe  therof  no  dele. 


.  A.  Prol. 
s  text  hath,  that  the  lerned  lechers  in  the  peple 

my       It  is  signified  that   in  that  most  perel- 

_.  doctryne  of  Hie  trewth  shuld  be  meruellously 

pu^ed  and  illustted.— Joyc.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  11. 


shall  t, ache  I 


TEA 

For  t'ney  ill  seemed  courteous  and  gent, 

Which  had  them  traynd  in  all  civilitee, 
.And  goodly  taught  to  tilt  and  turnaraent. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 
Docility,   teachableness,  tractableness,  is  the  property  of 


;  that  i 


OnEccl.  (1621),  p.  105. 


:  alwayes  who  are  hest  and  meetest,  bu 

nd  means  unto  us  for  to  be  enterteinec 

Holland.  Plutarch, 


Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi. 
No  more  molest  me  on  Atrides'  part: 

Is  it  fur  him  these  tears  are  taught  to  flow  ; 

For  liiiu  these  sorrows  ?  for  my  mortal  foe  2— Id.  lb.  b.ix. 

Tf  they  understand  not  the  evidence  of  religion,  the  more 
name  it  is  for  them,  but  methinks  it  mi^ht  very  well  be- 
anie them  to  be  modest  and  teachable  till  they  do. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

Nor  is  it  a  small  power  it  gives  one  man  over  another,  to 
ave   the  authority  to  be  the  dictator  of  principles,  and 

t  them.— Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  i.  c.  4. 

frail  creatures,  when  we  see  a  person 


'Such  teachable  anil  apprehensi 

That  man's  attainments  in  his  owi 

March 'd  with  th'  expertness  of  the  brutes  in  theirs, 

Are  ofttinies  vanquished  and  thrown  far  behind. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  vi. 

As  a  cbild  is  taught  to  expect  from  its  parent,  so  are  we 
inoxjht  to  tx]iL-ci  irum  i.h>d  ewrv  good,  of  which  our  nature 
is  capable.— Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  18. 

TEAD,  or>      Lat.  Tada  •    Fr.  Tede,  the   fat 
Tede.  j*  pith   or   heart   of   the    pine-tree, 

-called    by    some    the     Tore/*- tree,    (Cotgrave.) 
Generally — 
A  torch. 

The  one  his  Dowe  and  shafts,  the  other  spring 
A  burning  teade  about  his  head  did  move, 
As  in  their  syres  new  love  both  triumphing. 

Spenser.  Muiopotmos. 
Bid  her  awake  ;  for  Hymen  is  awake, 
And  long  since  ready  forth  his  maske  to  move, 
With  his  bright  tend  that  flames  with  many  a  flake, 
And  many  a  batchelor  to  waite  on  him, 
Ja  theyr  fresh  garments  trim.—  Id.  Epithalamion. 

TEAL.     Dut.  Teeligh,  from   Teel-en,  gignere, 
procrcare.      A  fowl,   so  called  from  its  prolific 
nature,  (Skinner.) 
And  near  to  them  you  see  the  lesser  dibbling  teal 
In  bunches,  with  the  first  that  fly  from  mere  to  mere, 
As  they  above  the  rest  were  lords  of  earth  and  air. 

Drayton.  PolyOlbion,  S.  25. 

TEAM,  n.  \      See  To   Teem.      A.  S.    Team, 

Team,  v.  y  tyme,  a  yoke  or  teame  of  working 
■cattle.  Somner  says— a  litter  of  pigs  was  called 
■a  team.  Lye  also — a  team  of  ducks  ;  and  hence 
supposes  a  team  of  oxen  or  horses  to  be  so  called, 
because  following  in  succession  ; — it  is  the  whole 
family  ;    the  whole  number.      See  Teem. 

The  number  of  horses,  or  other  animals  yoked 
to  the  same  carriage. 

Ac  treuthe  shal  teche  gow.  bus  teeme  for  to  dryve. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  135. 

Thanne  T  asked  of  they m,  whan  myght  be  hope  of  mercy 
&  pardone.     They  answered,  whan  a  grene  tree  is  heven 
downe,  and  a  parte  therof  cut  from  the  slncke  and  layde  iii. 
urlonge  from  the  stuche,  :md  without  manes  helpe 


his 


It  is  thought  sufficient  for  a  teeme  of  < 

(at  the  first  tilth)  in  one  day  of  restie  oi 

aore,  taking  a  furrow  or  stitch  of  nine  incl 

Holland.  Pli/ 


take 


By  this  the  northerne  ^ 

Mis  s^rrif-.td  teme  beh 
That  was  in  ocean  wav 


That  two  an. 

(C.mld  the>   I 


:  had  set 
stedfast  starre 
ves  yet  never  wet. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  2. 
hard  to  wield, 
waggons,  all  foure-wheeld, 
and  haue  tenmes  that  were 
could  not  stirre  it  there. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Qdym 


The  four-horse  in  the  team,  or  I  am  none 
That  draw  i'  th*  sequent  trace. 
Beaum.  $  Fletch.   The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i.  8C.  2. 

By  this  the  Night  forth  from  the  darksome  howre 
Of  Herebus  her  !>■■?, h-d  steedes  gan  call, 
And  leasie  Vesper  in  his  timely  howre 
From  golden  Oeta  gan  proceede  withall. 

Spenser.  Virgil's  Gnat. 
And  early  wi 
That,  while  t 
Succeeding  suns  may  bake  the  mellow  ground. 

Dryden.   Virgil.   Georgics,  t 
There  from  the  sunburnt  hayfield  homeward  creeps 
The  loaded  wain  ,  while,  lighten'd  of  its  charge, 
':  passes  swiftly  by; 


i  thy  team  the  glebe  in  fur; 


The  boorish  driver 


Vocit 


,  and  i 


itient  of  delay .- 


Task,  b.  L 


TEAR.  ^ 
Te'arful.  I 
Te'arless.  (  i 
Te'aky.       J  i 


A.S.  Tear;   Ger.  Zahr ;    per- 

ps  from  the  A.  S.  verb  Tir-an, 

itare,  exacerbare,  to  irritate,  to 

smart.     Salt,  briny,  are  common 

epithets  to  tears.     The  word  is  also  applied  to — 

Any  moisture,  dropping,  falling   or   flowing,  as 

tears  flow  down  the  human  face. 

He  thogte  on  the  noblei,  that  he  hadde  in  y  be ; 

He  wep,  the  terns  roune  doun,  that  deol  it  was  to  se. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  34. 

And  sche  stood  bihynde  bisidis  hise  feet:  and  bigan  to 
moiste  hise  feet  with  /,,;;,.■,  &  wypide  with  the  heeris  of  hir 
heed.—  Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  7. 


-Bible,  1551.  lb. 

She  both  hire  yonge  children  to  hire  calleth, 
An  in  hire  amies  pitously  weping 
Embraceth  hem,  and  tendrely  kissing 

She  h:. tlied  both  hir  visage  and  hir  heres. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerk.es  Tale,  V.  8957. 
But  whan  the  stormes  and  the  teary  shoure, 
O;  hir  weping  was  somewhat  ouergone. 
The  Lite]  eoips  was  grauen  vnder  stone. 

Lidgale.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.iii- 
And  as  men  sene  the  dew  bedroppe 
The  leues  and  the  floures  eke: 
Right  so  vpon  hir  White  cheke  : 
The  wofull  salte  terres  felle.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

But  yet  neuerthelesse  the  mother  all  the  while  foloweth  : 
he  folke  of  >"■■  tnune  alsu  line  t«.l(.)\v  (fur  chariti-e  rnn  .scarcely 
i  despaire.)  &  with  teres,  with  fetting  aighes, 


My  Pyrocles,  said  she,  with  tearful  eyes  and  a  pitiful 
countenance,  such  as  well  witnessed  she  had  no  will  to  deny 
any  thing  she  bad  power  to  perform. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii, 
In  stead  of  rest,  she  does  lament,  and  weepe, 
For  the  late  losse  of  her  deare-loved  knight, 
And  sialics,  and  urones,  and  evermore  does  steepe 
Her  tender  hrest   In  bitter  tmrca  all  night; 


Should  leaue  the  helme,  and  like  a  fearefull  lad, 
Wuh  hanfitfl  eves  adde  water  to  the  sea. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  V.  sc.  4. 
But  I  am  in 

Tcun- lulling  Pittie  dwells  not  in  this  eye. 

Id.  Rich.  III.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
Pry  Sorrow  m  hi-,  stupid  eyes  appears. 
For  wanting  nourishment,  lie  wanted  tears. 

Dryden.  Patamon  #  Arcite,  b.  i. 
He  rolls  red  swelling,  tearful  eyes  around. 
Sure  smites  his  breast,  tad  sinks  upon  'he  ground. 

Savage.   The  Wanderer,  c.  5. 
The  dread  divinities  among, 
1  to  v 


The  monarch  tearless  reigns. 

Francis.  Horace,  Ode  15. 

TEAR,  v.     I      Goth.  Ga-teuran  ;   A.  S.   Tmr- 
Te'aring,  n.  $  an,  tir-an ,-    Dut.   Teeren,  teyren, 
destruere,  disrumpcre,  lacerare.      See  Tire. 

To  rend,  break,  or  burst  asunder ;  to  pull 
asunder  or  in  pieces ;  to  sunder,  sever  or  sepa- 
rate ;  to  force  away. 
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TEA 

Mylce  ther  nas  myd  hym  non.  ne  after  no  meok  hede, 
Ac  as  a  terant  tormentor,  in  speche  &  eke  in  dede. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  3S9. 
The  warrok  was  awakid  and  caught  hym  by  the  thigh, 
And  bote  hym  wondir  spetously,  defending  wele  liiscoujh, 
That  the  Pardoner  myght  nat  ne  In  m  mtlur  touch. 
But  held  hym  a  square  by  that  othir  side. 
As  holsom  was  at  that  tyme  for  !,■>-.  /:,</  of  his  hyde. 

Chaucer.   The  Pardonete  §■  Tapstere. 

Many  times  (when  the  winter  is  very  hard  and  extreeme} 

the  beares  and  woolfes  issue  by  troupes  out  of  the  woods 

driuen    by  hunger,    and    enter    the    villages,    tearing  and 

rauening  all  they  can  find* 

Hacklugt.    Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  476. 

We  are  found  alwaie  to  be  such  as  despise  death,  and  yet 

abhorre  to  be  tormented,  choosing  rather  fiankelie  to  open 

in  to  yeeld  our  bodies  vnto  such  seruile  halings 

and  tearings  as  are  vsed  in  other  countries. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  C.  11. 
Here  ended  Brutus  sacred  progeny, 
"Which  had  seven  hundred  years  this  scepter  borne 
With  high  renowme  and  great  felicity: 
The  noble  braunch  from  th'  antique  stucke  was  tome 
Through  discord,  and  the  roiall  throne  forlorne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.ii.  c.  10. 
"  Haste  to  the  fierce  Achiles'  tent,"  he  cries, 
"  Thence  bear  Briseis  as  our  royal  prize  ; 
if  they  will  not  part. 


Ourself  in ; 


Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
work  in  the  woods  by  tear- 


This  storm  made  very  stra 
ig  up  the  trees  by  the  roots. 

Dumpier,   Voyages.  Discourse  of  Winds,  c.  G. 

They  are  always  careful  to  join  the  small  pieces  length- 
ise,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  tear  the  cloth  in  any 
irection  but  one.— Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

TEASE,  v.\       A.S.  Tas-an;    Dut.  Teezen; 

Te'aser.         >  Ger.  Zaus-en,  trahcre,   vellere, 

Te'asing,  n.  J  carpere; — 
,     To  draw  or  drag,  to  pull,  to  pluck  ;    to  pull,  to 
draw  over  (sc.  a  comb,  a  scratching  tool,  repeat- 
edly ;  and  hence)  to  vex,  to  harass  by  repetition. 


Of  that  he  bare  a  bowe  bente, 

And  he  with  that  an  arowe  hath  bent, 

And  gan  to  teise  it  in  his  bowe, 


Coarse  complexions 

And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply 
The  sampler,  and 


wilde. — Gower.  Con.  A. 

'.he  huswife'.- 


These  were  much  the  same  blinkingcreatures  (here  being 
also  abundance  of  the  same  kind  of  Uesh-llies  (rising  them.) 
Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1699. 
But  as  a  whelp  starts  up  with  fear, 
When  a  bee's  humming  at  his  ear : 
With  upper  lip  elate,  he  grins 
Whilst  round  the  little  tcazer  spins. 

Fenton.  A  Let.  to  the  Knight  of  the  Sable  Shield. 
Sir  Robert,  weary 'd  by  Will  Pulteney's  ieasings, 
Who  interrupted  him  in  all  his  Ieasings. 

Swift.  On  Mr.  Pnltenty  being  put  out  of  the  Council. 

about  returning,  I 
'  Vuyage,  b.  ii.  c.  15. 


The  deliberate  wickedness  of  the  cool  and  artful,  who 
rouse  them  [the  passionate]  into  pjissinn,  is  abominable: 
and  even  the  sportful  ten  zing.*  of  malicious  mirth,  when 
employed  against  such,  deserve  no  slight  censure. 

Seeker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  5. 

TE'ASEL.  A.  S.  Tad.  Fullers'  herb,  so 
called,  because  used  by  fullers  in  teasing  wool. 

Certaine  Indians,  the  next  day  after  we  came  thither, 
came  down  to  vs,  presenting  mill  and  cakes  of  breade, 
which  they  had  made  of  a  kindc  of  conn-  called  Maiz:  in 
bignesse  of  a  pease,  the  earc  whereof  is  much  like  to  a 
teasetl.  but  a  sparine  in  k-n-tli.  halting  th'Teon  a  number  of 
graties. — Hackluyl.    fuyngrs,  vol.  iii.  p.  507. 

It  is  not  for  Christians  to  be  like  unto  thistles,  or  tazels, 
which  a  man  cannot  touch  without  pricking  his  fingers. 

Bp.  Hall.  Christum  Moderation,  b.  ii.  §  16. 

By  stinking  nettles,  pricking  teasels, 

Drayton.    The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  3. 

TEAT.     Fv.Tette;   It.  Tetta ;    Sp.Teta,-   Dut. 

Tuyte,   tote;    Ger.  Dutte,   tutte ;    A.S.  Tytt,   tttte. 

Mamma,   uber,   felicissime  a'ludunt,   (says    Skin- 

|  ner,)  to  the  Gr.  TitQos,  mamma.     In  the  Gothic 


TED 

version  of  Mark  xlii.  17.  tactantibus  is  rendered 
Daddjandri,  whence  Wachter  concludes  that  the 
verb  duddjan,  lactare,  existed  in  that  language. 
Dug  seems  to  be  equally  doubtful  in  its  origin. 
Qy?  Tug. 

The  pap,  or  dugs,  the  nipple. 

A  vomman  of  the  cumpanye  reri.ie  Mr  Toys  and  seide  to 


-Gown.  Con.  A.b.ii. 


rishment  for 

Her  lirow  i 


rea«t.  curiously  meh.Vd 
i,  all  bared  lu  the  waist. 

Draaloa.  The  Man  in  the  Moon. 
Oerjoy'il  lie  liears 


The  shepherd's  care,  and  seeks 
The  roodfull  tent;  himself  alas  ! 
Another's  meal.  So. 

The  teats  of  animals  which  p;ivi 
md  tongue.— Pulej.  Natural  The 


■idle.   The  Ch  ice,  b.  ill. 

suck,  licnr  a  relation  to 
particularly  to  the  lips 


TE'CHNICAL.  ~|       Cr.TeXnx"^  frnm  "X^'7. 

Tf.'ciimcai.i.v.       i  and   this  from   Tevx-tiv,  to 

Technicality.      (  make,  form  or  fabricate. 

Tf.chnoi.o'gicm..  J  That  can  or  may  wake ; 
by  usatre, — of  or  pertaining  to  art,  to  the  arts,  to 
any  peculiar  art. 

Much  more  is  it  behooveful  that  young  students  in  so 
hish.  so  spacious,  so  lrrge  a  jiriN,-..1in.  U-  advised  not  to 
tliink  thetnselvcs  .uill.'ie..tly  provided  vp.in  their  auqoaint- 

of  some 


let.  in.  id. 


All  the  i 


uiitieties  a'  out   I 


Had  the  apcstle  used 


-i  ni  eties. 
It, -  llie.iuillj  uf  Itchnic 
taJ.    (I  oris,  vol.v.  p.  3J 


Intended  by  them.— Salt.  Chris  i,:n  Li/.;  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 

[The  schoolmen]  invented  an  art,  by  the  help  of  Aristotle, 
not  orenlargiuir.  hut  of  puz'li  r„'    k :    .v.  '■     -.-  wi'h  technical 

terms,  with  cichnitinns.  iliMinci s,  and  sjlloitisras  merely 

verlial  —Bnttnnbruke.  Ess.  Letler  to  Pone.  Introd. 

But  the  first  professed  English  satirist,  to  speak  techni- 
cally, is  ht.slinp  Jo.e-uli  II  .11.  succrssj.  ilv  hi. Imp  of  Exeter 
and  Norwich.—  IVarlon.  Hist,  of  E, ...,.'. si,  IWirg,  vol.  iv. 

Of  how  murh  moment  is  it.  that  the  juryman  should  have 
a  mind  competently  furnished  with  kniw  l.-iifie.  a  jnriitinent 
strencllieued   by  exercise,  a   perfect   acquaintance   vvilh  the 


wisdom  of  a 

mmar  Schools. 


,  and  the  justice  of  r 


TE'CTL Y.  A  word  scarcely  worth  preserving : 
overtly,  concealcdly  ;  from  j'"r.  Ted,  the  cover 
f  a  house ;  Lat.  Tectum,  past  part,  of  tegere,  to 
over. 

He  lad  verie  close  S-  leetlle  a  cnmpanv  of  his  men  in  an 


great  basket  or  coles  or  turlfe  into  Hie  ward,  that  as  soone 
as  sliv  was  betweene  tbe  |wo  gates  ,,f  the  cas'cll,  she  should 
let  fall  Uir  basket  and  crie  nut  :    which  she  did. 

Holinshcd.  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  an.  15&1. 

TED.  A.  S.  Tead.  subsists  in  the  comp.  ge- 
Uad,  prepared  ; — and  to  tr.de,  what,  but  to  prepare 
gross,  that  it  may  be  put  under  cover?  (  Lye. ) 

To  ted'  -i  ass, — to  spread  abroad  new  moreen 
grass,  which  is  the  first  thin?  that  is  done  in 
Order  to  the  drying  it.  or  makinii  it  into  hay, 
(Kay,  South  and  East  Country  Words.) 


TED 

As  one  who  Ton*  in  populous  citv  pent. 
Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  :-.nnoy  the  aire, 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  morn  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farmes 
Adjoyud.  from  each  thin-  met  conceaves  delight. 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  nr  kine. 
Or  dairie,  ea?h  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost  b.  ii. 

Yet  did  he  not  repine. 

Nor  curse  his  stnr* :   but  prudent,  his  f.illen  heaps 
Collecting,  chen-'i'd  with  the  tepi.l  ureaths 
Of  tedded  grass,  and  the  sun's  mellowing  beams 
ItivaU'd  with  artful  heats.—/.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 


■Wide  flies  the  / 
They  spread  their 


wheeling  round  the  field, 
ithing  harvest  to  the  sun, 


>  refreshful  round  a  rural  smell. 

Thomson.  Summer. 

Beware  the  rot ; 

And  with  detersive  b:t\-saU  tub  their  mouths; 
Or  urge  them  on  a  barren  bank  to  feed. 
In  hunger's  kind  distress,  on  tedded  hay. 

Dyer.  Fleece,  b.  i. 

TE'DDER,  or)      Perhaps  formed  upon  tied, 

Te'ther.  (the  past  part,  of  tie. 

That  with  which  (rope,  chain,  &c. )  any  thing-, 
any  animal,  is  tied,  confined  or  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain space. 

Get  home  with  thy  brakes  ere  summer  be  gone, 

For  teddered  cattle,  to  sit  thereupon. 

2'usser.  September's  Husbandry. 

Howsoever,  by  this  occasion  there  grew  amongst  them 
great  heart-burning,  quarrel,  and  strife  :  where  the  bishops 
were  found  culpable,  as  eating  too  much  upon  their  tether. 


And  though  it  is 
tedder'd  to  a  form.il   solemn    praying  ;    yet   by  o 
liiL-d  i  tat  ions  and  our  ejacu'at  or,  l-im- 
miud,  we  may  go  far  to  thecompleatiiu;  the  ;>pos.1i 


I  doubt  not,  but  thy  malice  could  as  v.^il  have  served,  to 
have  offered  this  measure  to  himself,  as  to  his  holy  apostle 
soon  after:  but  he,  that  bounded  thy  nower,  tethers  thee 
shorter.— .fy.  Hull.  Cunt.  Christ  Tempted. 


TE'DIOUS.   ^       Fr.  Tedieux;     It.   Ted&so ; 
Te'dtol-sly.       V  Sp.    tedioao ;     Lat.    tadium, 

Ti-'ifutsxEss.  J  tank-rc.  deh'.t.L'alione  vel  salie- 
tate  afficere;  by  prefixing  T  formed  from  the 
Gr.  AijS-civ. 

Tiresome  or  wearisome,  tiring  or  wearying  by 
long  continuance  ;  drawing  out  to  a  length ;  tardy, 
slow. 
And  I  therewith  too  barren  am  of  skyll, 
And  trouble  you  with  tedious  tydinges  styll. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

In  y"  which  dyuerse  fortunys  fell  &  chaucys  of  warre 
which  were  tedyous  6:  loge  to  wryie. 

Fabyan.  Chronyele,  an.  1340. 

He  sawe  soe  parsons  for  fault  of  minding  the  ir  pralers  in 
themselues  so  much  discofurtL-d,  that  oftentimes  icui"ii'.'<i 
without  any  nede  thei  were  fame  to  repete  twise  euery 
worde  they  said  in  their  praiour,  and  \et  wt.it,-  alwaies  neucr 


Wijai.  Comp.  rpon  Loue,  §-c. 

But  after,  when  the  corne  is  ripe,  there  is  not  so  great  a 
dooe  about  the  reaping  therof.  &  the  fruict  beeing  ripe  and 
readie,  doetli  mitigate  the  tediuusnesse  of  the  labour. 

Udal.  John,  c.  A. 


The  flood  entreats  her  thus,  "  Dear  brook,  why  dost  thou 

wrong 
Our  mutual  love  so  much,  and  tedious'.,/  prolong 

Our  mirthful  marriage-hour,  for  which  f still  prepare?" 
Drayton.  Puty-Otbioii,  s.  13. 

To  be  ever  in  one  song  breedeih  tedlousnetse,  and  soon  a 
inn  is  weary  of  it;  whereas  varietie  is  alwaies  delectable 
oth  in  this,  and  also  in  all  other  objects  as  well  of  the  eye 
s  the  eare.—Jlottand.  Plutaich,  p.  7. 

I  dare  almost  promise  you  to  make  him 

Shew  hiniseii"  truly  suiruwl'ul   to  you,  besides  a  story  I 

Not  put  in  so  enod  words  but  in  it  self 
S  >  full  of  chance  thai  you  will  easily 
Forgive  my  Uditutneu.  and  be  well  pleas'd 


With 


Beaum.  fr  Fleteh.   Love's  Pilgrim,  Act  iv.  sc.  2, 


Few  leagues  removM,  we  wish  onr  peaceful  neat, 
When  the  ship  tosses,  and  :hc  tempests  beat: 
Then  wi  II  may  this  l.nig  stay  provoke  their  tears, 

The  udious  length  of  nine  revolving  rears. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  U. 
Lt/rid.  Yonr  business  cools,  while  tfdionsly  it  stays 
On  the  low  theam  of  Abdelmelech's  praise. 

Dryden.  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  ill. 
I  have  dwelt  sometime  upon  the  christian  sacrifice,  per- 
haps even  to  a  degree  of  Udinuneu. 

Walertand.   Works,  Vol.  viii.  p.  2*>7. 

It  required  no  such  metaphysical  apparatus,  as  Clarke 

employs  sr.mewtiat  /■  ;7-^.</".  to  prove  that  all  perfections, 


-  .:•.::.; 


Idler,  No.  C2. 

Tt/m-an,  to  bear  or  bricg 


rt'EMiNc,  n.  V     To  produce  or  bring   forth, 
Fb'emkul.       I  plenteously,    copiously,   nume- 


TEEM.u.     ^ 

Teem,  n.  |  forth,  to  pour  forth, 

Tfc'EMl 

Te 

J  rously  ;   to  pour  forth. 
Teem  is — the  offspring,  the  family  ;  the  brood, 
the  litter. 

'4  Teamfuly—htivtiSul,  having  as  much  as  can  be 
teamed   in.       In    the    A.  S.    it    signifies    fruitful, 
abundant,  plentiful,"  iRay,  North  Country  Words.) 
He  dradde  vor  he  was  alone  of  the  tern  bvleuede  th?re. 

A.  Gloucester,  p.  328. 
What  tyme  in  Jerusalem  was  dede  a  douhty    \ 
(Was  biode  noaof  his  teme,  bot  a  ma] 

it  Brunae,  p.  MO. 
For  that  ceremony  frere  Luther  wvll  none  in  r.n  wyse. 
lest  it  shouht  feble  hys  llesi.e  anj  let  hym  from  geatinti  of 
chudren,  and  hyuure  hys  harlot  .,1"  I 

Sir  T.  .Vuf,   Workes,  p.  644. 
Neither  is  it  conuenient  to  haue  enui"  *t  oilier  Rr  their 
beauty,  or  the'u  M.esebeeihe 

HiTU  u;  £5i  I,  as  i  II  otfc  -  :■■■  di    b  :  e,  ti  al  fdlltsl  Bile. 

n  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ii-  c  0. 

First,  because  slice  is  as  it  were  grafted  and  planted  into 

that  kinne,   vnto  which   she   shal    bearL-  chrnren.  and  tiie 

wliieli  she  shall  multiply  with  her  teeming.— Id.   lb.  c.  13. 

Add  to  this,  that  vice  is  pregnant  and  te.-mitw.  and  brings 

.    ■.,  aces,  numerous  a  the  spa  ■■  n  of  Ashes. 

Sp.  Taylor.   V]  Original  Sin,  $  4- 
•'  Since  when  those  frosts  that  winter  brings, 

Which  candy  every  green. 
Renew  us  like  the  teeming  springs, 


1  we  thus  fresh  i 

Drayton.  The  Quest  of  Cynthia. 
:^s  of  the  plough, 
Dryden.  Ocid.  Metam.  b.  L 

Such  wars,  mjcTi  waste,  such  firry  tracks  of  dearth 

Their  zeal  has  l< 

Id.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 


Among  the  rude  inhabitant; 

any  operations  of  art,  or  occm 

liily  to  produce  lir 


of  a  cold  country,  neither 


The  liberty  of  the  press  is  pregnant  with  ;d vantage;  but 
the  licentiousness  of -it  t^m.s  xvitli  evils  v.hich  aiiucst  COUU- 
terbalance  them,— JChox.  Lss.  No.  6. 

T  £  E  N.  ».  )      A.  S.  Teim,  annoyance  or  trouble, 
Teen,  v.      f  injury,  molestation,  reproach,  slan- 
der.      Somncr. — from   the    A.  S.  verb   Tevn-an, 
tt/n-an,  to  kindle,  to  incense. 

To  teen*— see  To  Tene,  Tindfr. 
To  kindle,  to  incense,  to  provoke,  to  vex,  to 
afflict,  to  g 
Vor  bii  wyih\nne  uersse  were,  wythoute  treuayl  S:  ten*. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  3S5. 
Whan  the  Danes  were  out.  that  timnred  him  his  tene, 
Lyndeseie  he  destioied  quite  aile  tudene. 

B.  Brtinne,  p.  45. 
Philip  on  his  partie  did  the  erle  grete  lw, 
Alie  that  he  mot  com  bie,  he  robbtd  aile  bitene. 

Id.  p.  296. 
Quath  Peers  Plouhman.  al  in  pure  tenne. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  I'A. 
"But  now.'*  fquod  Lone)  "wiltthon  ernunte  me  thilke 
Margarite  to  been  gon.1?"— "  O  good  good"  (quod  1}  " why 
tempt  ye  me  and  tene  with  soche  maner  speache. 

Chaucer.   The  Testament  of  Loue,  u.  U. 


» joy  or 


Id.  The  letter  of  Cupid. 


In  Ms  ninth  and  last  honk,  having  nothing  left  to  wreak 
is  teen  upon,  and  to  discharge  hi.  in  nici  his  and  spiglitiul 
tomach,  but  oiiely  the  Lacedemnni  ms 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1014. 


Spenner.  Faerie  Qu 


And  Ciledder,  fir  mere  grief  his  Avii  lie  couM 

G,l~h',l    rOltll   Ml    lOl    d'lll    .inmii..   Ill   ,1    111.-   W.IS    I 

The  greater  banks  of  Ax—  Diaylon.  Polij-OIL 


TEL 

TE'LESCOPE.^       It.  Telescnpio;   Sp.  Teh- 
Tf.lesco'pic.  \scoph;   Fr.  Telescope,  from 

Telesco'pical.     J  T7)\e,  afar,  and  cr/torr-eii/,  to 
■iew,  to  sec 
By  what  strange  parallax  or  optick  skill 

MiU'ju,   Paradise  Regained,  b.iv. 
T  begin  with  Galila?o,  the  reputed  author  of  the  famous 


TEM 


f  love  and  fiieudslii 

When  Cupid  first  i 
From  the  sly  rani. 
The  stripling  raw. 


„//.,.,. 


TE'GUMENT.    Lat.  Tegmentum,  from  tectum, 
past  part,  of  terj-ere,  to  enter.      See  Integument; 

The  co,  erin'g  j  that  which  covers,  enfolds,  or 
enwraps. 

[They]  afterward  clip  and  trim  those  tender  strings  in 
the  fashion  oi  beards  and  other  hairy  teguments. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 


How  well  adapted  are  the  annul!  of  s 
the  contortions  of  the  skin  of  others,  nut 

buily    sufficiently  against  outward  ininii. 


The  garde 
he  all. irk  on 
,-nrkofdesli 


eptilps,  and 


i  fruit,  and  spares  the  outside  shell. 

Knox.  Spirit  of  Despotism. 
TEIL.     Lat.  Tilia,  the  linden  or  lime-tree. 
From  purple  violets  and  the  /oi/e  they  bring 
Their  galher'd  sweets,  and  rifle  all  the  spring. 

Addison.  Virgil,  Georg.  4. 

TEINE,  n.  Skinner  thinks,  a  liny  piece  of 
silver.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,— a  narrow  thin  plate  of 
metal,  perhaps  from  the  Lat.  Gr.  Tatnia.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  conclude  it  to  have  been  a 
plate.  May  it  not  have  been  a  tine,  or  piece  in 
shape  and  size  similar  to  a  line,  (sc.  of  a  harrow, 
fork?)  See  Tine,  and  Tint. 
I  say,  he  toke  out  of  his  owen  sieve 
Which  that  in-  was  but  a  just  unce  of  weight, 


The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  1G,G92. 
as  ye  heforen  hond 


And  in  the  pannes  botome  he  it  laft.— Id.  lb.  V.  IG.785. 

TEINT.     See  Tint. 

TE'LARY.  Lai.  Tela,  a  web.  Some  editions 
of  Brown  read  retiary.      See  Retiary. 

Weaving,  or  spinning  webs. 
The  picture  of  Mary  spiders,  and  their  position  in  the 

although  we  shail  commonly  find  it  downward,  and  their 
heads  respecting  the  center. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  19. 

TE'LEGRAPH.  Mason  says,  is  so  called 
(from  teAos,  the  end,  and  -ypatp-ttv,  to  write,) 
because  it  answers  the  end  of  writing  by  sisrnals. 
Analogy  seems  to  prefer  Tr/Ae,  afar.       See  Tei.e- 

The  invention  is  ascribed  to  Chappe,  and  was 
first  used  in  ["ranee  about  the  year  1794,  and 
within  two  years  afterwards  introduced  into  this 
country. 


iiere  are  microscopical  corpuscles  in  bodies,  as  there  are 

avered  without   the  help  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 

ses. — Botiuybroke,  Ess.  1.  On  Human  Knowledge. 

le  whole  passage  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk 

'"«!   "'II.  great  a  I  vantage   by  .Mr.  D.Green,    Dr. 

nder,  and  myself;    Mr   Green's  /e/cve.i/je  and  mine  were 


sky.— Cowper.  Hope. 


-Gregory.  Notes  on  Scriptu 


TELE'STICK.  Gr.  TeAco-nraj,  that  can  or 
may  cml  or  finish  ;  from  reAos,  the  end.  The  word 
is  transferred  by  Cudwoith  from  the  Greek. 

I  therefore  call  this  the  teleslick  or  mystic  operation ;  which 
is  conversant  about  the  purgation  of  the  lurid  or  elherial 
vehicle. — Cudwort/t.  Intellectual  System,  p.  792. 

TELL,  v.     }       Dut.  Taelen  :   Ger.  Zelen.  mi- 

Te'ller.        V  merare,  narrare.     A.  S.  Tcelian, 

Te'lling,  n.  J  taliun,  and  also  iilian,  conse- 
quentially, numerare,  narrare:  but  literallv  tollcre, 
to  lift,  to  raise.     See  Till,  Toll,  and  Tale. 

To  lift  or  raise,  (sc. )  the  articles  to  be  counted 
or  calculated  (the  calculi)  on  the  counter  ;  to  lift 
or  take  them  from  the  heap  or  aggregate,  sepa- 
rately, or  in  portions;  and,  thus,— 

To  number  or  enumerate,  to  reckon,  to  count 
or  account. 

To  lift  or  raise  (sc.)  the  voice,  the  sound  of  the 
voice;  and  (hus, — 

To  narrate,  to  relate ;  to  rehearse,  to  repeat ;  to 
say,  to  speak  ;  to  utter,  to  make  known,  to  com- 
municate. 


He  toldc  hym  of  a  gret  due,  that  het  Theldryk. 

Id.  p.  1G3. 

Somme  sen-en  the  kynge.  and  hus  selver  fellen 

In  the  chekkere.  Piers  Plouhman,  p  5. 

And  the  heerdis  fleden  awey  :  &  camen  in  to  the  citee 
and  /,/,;,„  alle  tlu-se  thingis  and  of  hem  that  hadden  the 
lendis.—  IViclif.  Matthew,  c.  8. 

Then  the  heerdmen  Heed  and  wente  thevr  waves  in  to  the 

citle.  and  lolde  euery  Ihytige.  &•  what  had 'fortuned  mtu  the 
possessed  of  the  deuyls— iiiMe,  1551.  lb. 


ml  al  ili>  multitude  heelde  pees 
Pool  trUin't/e  hou  greete  signes  a 
lem  in  hetliene  men .— Wiclif.  Dedis,  i 

'hen  all  the  multitude  was  peased  am 
n.ihas  and  I'aule.  whicbe  l,.liie  what  s 
1  had  shewed  amende  the  Gemyls  by  t 


herden  Harnabni 


Bible.  1551.  lb. 


iclif.  Dedis,  c.  17. 
And  this  is  the  lellyng  that  we  herden  of  him  and  leltm 
J  you,  that  God  is  ligt  and  tber  ben  no  iteikncssis  in  him. 
Id.  1  Jon.  c.  1. 
This  is  the  point,  to  speke  it  plat  and  plain. 
That  echo  of  \ou  in  shorten  with  youre  way, 
In  this  viage.  shal  tell,,,  tales  iway. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  70S. 


Then   II 

Chaldey  to  be  brought 

Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 

Maister  saye  they,  we  knnwe  ryghte  well  that  thou  arte 
a  teller  of  tiuetli.  and  tV-aivste  no   nianne,   but  frankelye 


Udal.  Erasn 
felling  and  declaracion  t 


■   lying, 


.  12. 


My  heart 
The  studii 


i  they  come, 

ale. 

.  $  Flelch.  The  Chances,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

Spenser.  Britain's  Ida,  c.  2. 

•  thing,  and  another  tell, 
n  as  the  gates  of  hell. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 

till 
-Idler,  No  63. 


TEME'RITY.     ^       Fr.  TemCritl.    temerair'e , 
Temera'uioi'S.  It.   Temerila  ,-    Sp.   Temeri- 

Temera'riously     >dnd;  Lat.  Temeritas.  lemere. 
Te'merous.  I   From  Beixtpos.  yravh.  vene- 

Te'meiioi-si.v.  J  rabilis:  Vossius  infers  a8r- 
/ufows,  minime.  itraviter,  sed  leiiter  plane  et  incon- 
siderate :  liuhtiv,  inconsiderately,-  rashly.  As  the 
Fr.  Temerite,— 

"  Rashness,  hastiness,  fool-hardiness,  unadvised- 
ness,  indiscretion,  want  of  due  consideration." 
Wltatsoeuer  7  aflirme,  or  precisely  derye.  I  meane  within 

to  aunyde  tile  temerite  of  denying  (as  neuer,  or  affirm)  ng  (as 

Bp.  Gardner.   Explication  of  the  Presence,  fol  21. 

The  burden  whereof  shall  light  vpon  the  negligent  offend- 
ing person,  especially  V|  no  such  as  of  their  owne  bead-.,  or 
Uou-ntie,  will  take  vpon  him  or  them  to  doe  or  to  attempt 
any  thing,  whcrel.y  piciiulhe  may  arise,  without  the  com- 
mission of  the  agents  as  aboue  is  mentioned. 

Haclduyt.  Voyayes,  vol.  i.  p.  2G2. 

And  it  shal  be  requisite  for  such  as  take  that  husines  in 
hand,  to  bee  sobre.  For  drounkemshiu  is  harlelesse,  and 
vncircnmspeeie.  and  not lye  li.u teles,  but  also  rashe  and 


Krasinus  in  his  aiinotacions  hiiogeth  in  Hierome  t\'  other 
indoors  wbiche  allirme  that  the  Greke  vord  which  is  in 
Englislie.  rashly,  vn.iduisedly,  lemmi,  ionsty  or  wilfully,  Src. 
ant  to  hoe  fuuiid  in   tin?  on!,.  -  \oini  l.uii  s.  ,V  iherfoie  it  is 


This  is  mine  opinioi 
thereof  wholly  unto  yo 


it.  Records,  vol.  i.  b.  iii.  No.  21. 
:  delights  in  loyes. 


Nntlh.-tt  1  trmeroushi  diffine  any  thing  to  come  cocerning 
Bale.   Imnye  if  Loth  Churches,  pt.  ii.  fol.  G9. 


'cause  met  snail  not  oi  lemernrr/nns  presumpcyon 
ns  oide  lather.  I  shall  esraldysbe  his  wordes  by 
1.1-4  Boke  mode  by  John  Frylli.  fol.  35. 


in  tic  ].,..■ A,[  lenieroriniisc  iugeiTtent  coreiuing  of  himself 
Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  8. 


TEM 

tHomer]  lioth  nnt  abolish  feare  altogether,  but  the  extrt-  I 
rr:itv  thereof:  to  the  end,  that  a  man  should  not  thinka 
that  either  valour  is  desperate  folly,  or  confidence  audacious 
temerity Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  04. 

.    But  the  theolo»ical  faculty  of  Paris  have  condemn'd  their 
doctrine  as  temerarious  and  savouring  of  heresie. 

Bp.  Taylor.  A  Discourse  of  Confirmation,  §  1. 


Our  men  often  langht  at  their  temerity;  and  asked  them 
if  tiu-y  never  saw  any  Spaniards  before? 

Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1684. 

I  am  sure  you  want  no  information  on  the  topic ;  but 
as  I  have  entered  so  far  npon  it,  a  rash  volunteer,  you  will 
not  wonder  at  my  temerity  in  continuing  the  pursuit. 

Knox.  Letter  to  Lord  North  on  the  Univ.  of  Oxford. 


\  cruel  temrrity;  for  experiments  111  medl- 


Fr.  Temperer;  It.  Tern- 
perare  ;  Sp.  Temperar  ,■ 
Lat.  Temperare,  ad  tern- 
ports  rationem  moderari  ; 
et  deinde— moderari  (Mar- 
tinius), —  to  moderate  or 
•  regulate,  as  time  or  season 
require ;  generally,  to  mo- 
derate.    As  the  Fr — 

To  moderate  or  modify  ; 
to  qualify,  to  order,  to 
govern,  to  allay,  to  assuage, 
to  mitigate,  to  forbear ;  to 
keep  a  mean  or  measure ;  to  mete,  measure, 
mingle,  seasonably  ;  to  season.      And  temper,  n. 

Moderation  ;  mean,  measure ;  due  measure  ; 
due  mixture  (sc. )  of  qualities  ;  order,  regulation, 
disposition,  or  constitution  of  body  or  mind. 

Temperances-see  the  quotations  from  Plutarch 
and  Wollaston. 
He  dude  hem  schame  y  now,  &  temprede  hem  ful  wel, 
And  made  hem  sone  milde  y  now,  tho  heo  were  rebel. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  72. 


TE'MPER,  v. 

Te'mpf.r,  n. 

Te'sitehament. 

Temperamental. 

Te'mperanoe. 

Te'mperancv. 

Te'mperate,  adj. 

Te'mperate,  v. 

Te'mperatei.y. 

Te'mperatesess. 

Te'mperative. 

Te'mperature. 

Te'mpering,  71. 


Moyces  tempered  many  poeions,  prescribing  and  appoynt- 
yng  soondrye  eeremonves  of  religion  and  of  seruyiiL;  Cod  : 
the  prophetes  also  made  muelie  and  manye  temperynges  to 
the  same  ende  and  purpose. —  Udal.  Luke. 

The  people  are  of  ooodly  stature,  and  warlike,  well  pro- 
uided  of  swords  and  targets  with  c]  iiiL't-rs.  all  being  of  their 
owne  worke.  and  most  artificially  done,  both  in  tempering 
their  mettall,  as  also  in  the  forme. 

Jlachluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  741. 

Cato,  called  Vticensis,  named  the  chiefe  pilar  of  the  pub- 
like weale  of  the  Romatns,  was  so  moche  intlarned  in  the 
desire  of  lernvntt.  that  (as  Suetonius  writeth)  he  conde  not 
teprt  hini  selfe  in  redinge  Greke  bokes  whiles  the  senate  was 
syttyn.se.—  Sir  T.  Elyol.   The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  23. 

This  blessed  company  of  vertues,  in  this  wise  assehled, 
folowcth  temperance,  as  a  sad  and  dyscrete  matrone  and 

reueientgoucriiesse.avvavtynseiiyly'.'eiitely  that  in  anywyse 
voluptie  or  concupiscence  haue  no  preeniynence  in  the  soule 


moued. — Joyc.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  I 

For  with  this  spirite  [of  God]  are  ioyned  charitie,  ioy, 
peace,  long  sufferyng.  gentlenes,  goodnes,  faythfulnes, 
mekenes,  tempcrancie. —  Udal.  Galathians,  c.  5. 

He  that  is  temperate,  fleeth  pleasures  voluptuous,  and 
with  the  absence  of  them  is  not  discontented,  and  from  the 
presence  of  the,  he  wvllyngely  absteyneth. 

Sir  T.  Etyot.  The  Governovr,  b.iii.  c.  19. 

This  fulnes,  as  it  is  not  to  be  misliked  in  a  yong  man,  so 
in  furder  aige,  in  greater  skill,  mvl  weightier  iiifaiies,  is  to 
be  temperated. — Ascham.  The  Schole-muster,  b.  ii. 

He  did  them  so  temperatly  and  in  so  due  ordre,  that  they 

could  not  bee  dooen  more  faithfully  nor  with  more  true  the. 

Udal.  John,  c.  2. 


He  tempreth  bus  tonge  to  t 


Piers  Plouhman,  p.  1 


Therfore  ghe  as  the  chosun  of  God,  hooli  and  loued  clothe 
ghou  with  the  entrailis  of  nierci,  benygnyte,  and  mekenesse, 
temperaunce,  pacience—  Wiclif.   Col.  c.  3. 


If  peace  be  profered  i 


Thine  honour  sa 

re,  le 

it  no 

:  be  fnrsake. 

Though 

thou  tin 

wars 

darst 

well  vndertake, 

After  re 

■.on  )  et 

lempe 

thy 

courage, 

For  like 

there 

nc  auauntage. 

Cha 

A  Ballade  to  K 

"9 

Ben 

IF. 

F.r  that  the  pot  be  on  the  I 
My  lord  hem  tempereth.  ai 


And  also  why  sum  peofle  hen  holpen  with  light 

cines.  and  some  pen|,!e  been  holpen  with  b' 

but  nathelesse  tho  that  knowen  the  maner.  and  the  lem- 

peratince  of  heale  anil  of  ma:  idy,  lie  inarucileth  it  nothing. 

Id.  Boecitts,  b.  iv. 


He  taketh  the  harpe.  and  lr 
He  tempreth.  and  of  suehe  r 
Syneinge  be  harpeth  forth  i 


;. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 


Fnr  his  eoura 
That  tWsh 
Yet  wolde  he 

ie  might  him  selfe  releue, 

"With  temperate  hetes  of  the  fyre.— Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

But  wolde  God  that  nowe  were  one 

Wbi.-he  had  an  hnrpe  <•{  suche  temprure 

And  therto  nf  so  pood  measure 

He  souse,  that  he  the  heastes  wilde 

Made  of  his  uote  tame  aud  milde.— Id.  lb.  Prol. 

But  Jesus  so  dooeth  temper  and  order  the  answere,  that 
be  neither  hurteth    the  authnritie   nf  Moses    unr   reruntelh 
not  hys  owne  doctrine,  and  yet  by  the  autoritie  of  the  lawe 
he  -. t - i 1 1 1 it- 1 1 1  tin-  nu. ml, e>  nt  :h>-  Pharisee,  whiehe  were  skil- 
full  in  the  lawe.—  Udal.  Matthew,  c.  19. 

There  fell  suche  an  havle  and  lvghtenyng  fro  heuen,  that 
it  sieve  all  the  sayde  flyes,  and  by  reason  of  this  hayle  the 
ayre  was  brought  into  a  good  tempera lencstc,  whereby  ye 
knvghtes  and  squycrs  were  in  a  better  astate  than  they  were 
before. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  171. 

How  wintar  gendreth  snow  ;  what  temperature 
In  the  priraetyde  doth  season  well  the  soyl. 

Vncertaine  A  actors.   The  Death  of  Zoroas. 


Spenser.  Faerie  Qucerte,  b, 
i  rnc  loves  my  command  ;  be  iemper'c 


better  physician  than  an  ill  divine,  while 
he  determines  tne  soul  to  be  the  complexion  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  prime  qualities:  no  other  than  that  harmony, 
whieb  the  elder  naturalists  dreamed  of,  an  opinion  no  less 
bruitish  than  such  a  soul;  for  how  can  temperament  be  the 
cause  of  any  progressive  motion;  much  less  of  a  rational 
discourse.— Bp.  Hall.  The  Invisible  li'orld,  b.  ix.  §  1. 

It  is  no  more  than  loving  a  bird  for  Lesbia's  sake  or  valu- 
ing a  pendent  for  her  sake  that  gave  it  me  ;  and  this  may 
be  a  civil  valuation,  and  is  to  be  estimated  arrnrdin-  to  its 
excess  or  temper. — Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.2. 


assion,  or  weake  fleshlincsse, 


^nr  vcrtue  (quoth  he}  f  Ariston  the  Chian]  which  concern- 
and  considereth  what  we  ought  either  to  do  or  not  to 
bcareth    the  name   of  prudence:    when    it   ruleth  and 


e  Jlnnest  Man's  Fortune, , 
temperateness 


Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 


TEM 

Living  creatures  are  not  only  fed  by  the  root  of  the 
stomack,  hut  by  the  air  drawn  in  and  sent  forth  by  tho 
breath,  which  is  temperative  of  the  heart's  heat,  nutritive  of 
the  animal  and  vital  spirits,  and  purgative  of  unnatural 
vapours. — Granger.  On  Ecclet.  (1G21)  p.  15. 

We  must  do  as  the  smiths  who  temper  yron  ;  for  when 
they  have  given  it  a  fire,  and  made  it  by  that  means  soft, 
loose  and  pliable,  they  drench  and  dip  it  in  cold  water, 
whereby  it  becometh  compact  and  h^rd,  taking  thereby  the 
due  temperature  of  stiff  steel.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  95. 

Thy  force,  1 

Still  edg'd  t 

Pope.  Homer,  Iliad,  b.  iii 

Because  it  [peel]  is  commonly  mixed  with  sand  by  lying 

on  the  bays,  we  melt  it  and  refine  it  very  well  before  we  us? 

it ;  and  commonly  temper  it  with  oyl  or  tallow  to  correct  it. 

Dampier.    Voyages,  an.  1676. 

The  hot  pieces  of  iron  he  would  hammer  out  and  bend  as 
he  pleased  with  stones,  and  saw  them  with  hi.-  .iny-iet  knife. 
or  grind  them  to  an  edge  by  long  labour,  aud  harden  them 
to  a  good  temper  as  there  was  occasion.— Id.  lb.  an.  1683. 

Temperance  permits  us  to  take  meat  and  drink  not  only 
a?  physic  jV,r  liun^r  and  thirst,  hut  also  as  an  innocent  cor- 
dial and  fortifier  against  the  evils  of  life,  or  even  sometimes, 
reason  not  refusing  that  liberty,  merely  as  matter  of  plea- 
sure. It  only  confines  us  to  such  kinds,  quantities,  and 
seasons,  as  may  he.-,t  eonsist  with  our  health,  the  use  of  our 
faculties,  our  fortune,  &c.  and  shew,  that  we  do  not  think 
ourselves  made  only  to  eat  and  drink  here. 

Wollaston.  Mtligion  of  Nature,  §.3. 

I  look  upon  this  latitude  [the  Cape  of  Good  Hope]  to  be 
one  of  the  mildest  and  sweetest  for  its  temperature  of  any 
whatsoever.— Dampier.    Voyages,  an.  1691. 
But  some  to  nobler  hopes 

Were  destin'd  :  some  within  a  finer  mould 

She  wrought,  and  temper'd  with  a  purer  name. 

Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  i. 

They  do  not  provide  [refreshments]  in  proportion  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  temperament  of  the  climate, 
which  would  enable  them,  by  cultivation,  to  produce  all  tlit 
fruits  and  vegetables  both  of  Europe  and  India. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  14. 


Hence  the  mild  sweets  of  temperated  sway 

Princes  by  just  prerogative  confin'd  i 
The  people  hence  with  willing  heart  obey 
Laws,  which  to  dictate,  they  themselves  have  joyn'd.     « 
Boyse.  2 he  Olivet  pt.  i. 

Yet  his  youth 

So  temperate!//  warm,  so  chastely  cool, 
Ev'n  seraphitns  might  look  into  his  mind, 
Might  look,  nor  turn  away  their  holy  eyes  ! 

Tlivmpsun.  Sickness,  b.  ii. 
#  How  much  the  temperature  of  the  air  vanes  here  [Tene- 
riffe]  I  my  self  could  sensibly  perceive,  only  in  riding  from 
Santa-Cruz  up  to  Lunguua.— Cook.   Third  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.2. 


Now  the  first  of  these,  and  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest, 
is  a  proper  temperature  of  fear  and  love  :  two  affections, 
which  ought  never  to  be  separated  in  thinking  of  God. 


TE'MPEST,  n.    ~\        Tr.  Tempest,    temp'ester; 
Tf/mpest,  v.  lit.    Tempesta.      tempestare  ; 

Tempe'stively.  I  Sp.  Tempestad;  Lat.  Tern- 
Tempesti'vity.  f  pestas ;  time,  season,  (from 
Tempe'stuols.  I  temptis,)  applied,  emphati- 
Tewpe'stcocsly.  )  cally,  to  times  —  described 
by  Pliny— of  foul  weather. 

Storms  of  hail,  rain,  wind ;  more  especially  of 
wind ;  generally,  a  storm,  an  uproar,  tumult  or 
disturbance. 

Tempestivehj, — seasonably. 

B.  Jonson  adopted  the  verb  from  the  Fr.  Tem- 
pester  ;  he  has  been  followed  by  Milton. 

Here  folc  heo  loren  in  the  se  thorg  tempest  monyon. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  SO 


i  tempest  wildc,  his  srhip  had  alle  oner  ronnen. 

It.  Brunnc,  p.  124. 

mswerde  and  seide  to  hem,  wbanne  the  eventide 

9  come  ye  seyn  it  schal  be  cleer.  for  lu-vene  is  rody.  And/ 

he  murowe  tide,  to  uav  teinpai,  fur  \\<:\  i/i.e  si  l,\  null  hev\ly. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  16 

Thou  and  thin  ofspring  ever  shul  be  blake, 

In  token,  that  thurnh  thee  mv  v.  if  is  slain. 

Chaucer.   The  Manciples  Taitt  Y.  17,2-17,. 


Id.  Trail  $  Cres. 


TEM 

For  there  ohely  shalt  thou  be  sure  from  all  stormes  and 
Tpestes  Sz  from  all  wvlv  assaultes  of  our  wicked  spirites, 
which  study  with  all  falshead  to  vndermyne  vs. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  173. 


TEM 


I  haue  euer  looked  when  tti 
tempcstes  of  warres,  there  w 
clerenes  of  peace  shyne  vpon  \ 


these  Jong  stormes  and 

.  of  one  quarter  or  other. 
Udal.  Marke,  Fref. 


Take  hede  and  marke  here  the  first  kynde  of 
nes,  th.it  is  to  saye,  the  iempvstious  tribulations,  wherewyth 
the  licite.  of  syaners  is  troubled  and  vexed. 

Fisher.  Seuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  38.  pt.  i. 

The  one  [sorts  of  accidents]  wee  call  tempests,  which  com- 
prehend hailes.  stormes  of  wind  and  raine,  and  such  like 
impressions  of  the  aire.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  28. 


into  the 

which  will  not  suffer  it  to  get  out  of  the  haven,  and  make 
eaile  in  open  sea;  even  so  those  triup.\-iu<ms  passions  of  the 
soul  are  more  dangerous  whicli  will  not  permit 


As  when  a  windy  tempest  bloweth  hye, 

That  nothing  may  withstand  his  stormy  stowre, 
The  clowdes,  as  thinges  affrayd,  before  him  flye; 
But,  all  so  soone  as  his  outrageous  powre 
Is  layil,  they  fiercely  then  begin  to  showre. 
Spen         • 


Faerie  Queene,  t>.  ii. 


Hindering  his  comforts  :  and,  by  their  excess 
Of  cold  in  virtue,  and  cross  heat  in  vice, 
Thunder  and  tempest  on  those  learned  heads, 
Whom  Cffisar  with  such  honour  doth  advance. 

B.  Joruon.   The  Poetaster,  Act  V.  sc.  : 

Part  huge  of  bulk 

Wallowing  unwieldie,  enormous  in  thir  gate 
Tempest  the  ocean. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 
Dancing  is  a  pleasant  recreation  of  body  and  mind  if  ten 
/,.:./:;////  used.—  Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  499. 
Since  their  dispersion  and  habitation  in  countries,  whos 
It  not  such  tempestivity  of  harvests. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Brrours,  b.  vi.  c. ; 


Give  leave  awhyle,  good  father,  in  this  shore 
'IV.  rest  inv  b.  rH-;r,  which  hath  bene  beaten  late 
With  stormes  of  fortune  and  tempestuous  fate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  9, 

wh'i  his  title,  that  the  epithet  of  modest  there,  was  a  certain 
red  portending  sign,  that  he  meant  ere  long  to  be  most  tem- 
pestuously bold,  and  shameless  ? 

Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

How  should  I  joy  of  thy  arrive  to  hear  1 

But  as  a  poor  sea-faring  passenger, 

After  long  travel,  tempest-torn  and  wrack'd. 

Drayton.  Duke  of  S 'ujp> it  to  Mary  ihc  French  Queen. 

These  tempests,  so  dreadful  in  themselves,  though  un- 
attended by  any  other  unfavourable  cinuinstance,  were  yet 
rendered  more  mischievous  to  us  by  their  inequality,  and 
the  deceitful  intervals  which  they  at  sometimes  afforded. 

Anson.  Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

In  leaning  site,  respiring  from  his  toils, 

His  ample  chest,  all  tempested  with  force, 

Unconquerable  rear'd.  Thomson.  Liberty. 

Not  half  so  dreadful  rises  to  the  sight. 

Through  the  thick  gloom  of  some  tempestuous  night, 

Orion's  dog.  Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 

The  afternoon  was  tempestuous,  with  much  rain,  and  the 
surf  every  where  ran  so  high,  that  although  we  rowed 
almost  round  the  bay,  we  found  no  place  where  we  could 
land.— Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

TE'MPLE.  I      Yx. Temples;  It.Tdmpia;  Lat. 

Te'mporal.   (  Tempus; 

The  sides  of  the  head  between  the  eyes  and 
ears ;  because  thence,  the  time  or  age  of  man  is 
known,  (Vossius.) 

Aspatia,  speak  :  what  no  help?  yet  I  fool, 

I'le  chafe  her  temples,  yet  there's  nothing  stirs. 

Beaum.  £  Fletch.   The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Aot  v. 

The  helmet  next  by  Melion  was  possess'd, 

And  now  Ulysses'  thoughtful  temples  press'd. 


Homer.  Iliad, 
helmet  flies, 
from  his  temples  rends  the  flittering  prize  ; 


Deiphobus 

And 

Valiant  as  Mars,  Meriones  dre 


■  no  on  his  loaded  i 
VOL,  n. 


And  be  careful  that  you  make  n 

porn  I  mu-des.  i,ir  thereby  c<ur  ulsi< 
may  happen.—  Wiseman.    Surgery, 


x         S-T, 


Fr.  Temple  ,■  It.  Timplo  ,•  Sp. 
Temph  ;  Lat.  Templum,  which 
ilius  Scaliger  thinks  is  from 
re/iews,  (from  renvttv,  to  cut  off,)  q.d.  a  place 
cut  off,  separated,  set  apart ;  and  thus  conse- 
crated— Deo  alicui  vel  heroi,  to  any  god  or  hero. 
See  Contemplate. 

A   place,   separated,   set   apart,   approoriateel, 
consecrated,  to  purposes  of  religion. 
Tho  that  Salomon  the  wyse  (mon  of  gret  fame) 
Kyng  was  of  Israel,  that  kyng  Dauid  sone  was, 
That  malic  til'-  iniiijile  oi'  Jerusalem,  sm'h  t.\vr:ih-  ner  tki.s. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  28. 
Which  were  Ihc  h'wplcrs,  &  tiler  fraternite, 
Fals  iu  alle  mailers,  so  tellis  the  stori  me. 

II.  Brunne,  p.  188. 

And  Jhesus  entride  into  the  temple  of  God.  and  eastide 

out  of  the   temple  alle  that   boughten   &   s  Idcn,  and  he 

turnede  upso    doun    the   hoordis  of  chaungeris    and   the 

chayeris  of  men  that  solden  culveris. 

Wiclif.    Matthew,  c.  21. 
And  Jesus  wet  into  y°_t~ple  of  God,  &  cast  out  al  the 
yt  solde  &  boughle  in  y"  itple,  &  ooerthrew  ye  tables  of  ye 
mouy  chaue;e-r>,  \-  y- seated  ot  the  that  solde  doues. 

Bible,  1551.  24. 
What  though  he  made  a  temple,  Goddes  hous  I 
\\  li.it  thnn-h  he  nelie  wete  and  glotious  I 
So  made  lie  eke  a  t<  m/il.-  nf  f.ilse  goddes, 
How  might  he  (Ion  a  thing  that  more  forbode  is  ? 

Chaucer.    The  Murehantes  Tale,  v.  10,167. 
So  that  the  erle  hadde  no  remedy  but  to  withdrawe  him 


Of  Solomon  lie  [Moloch]  let  by  fraud  to  build 
His  t.  /j'/'/e  licV.L  a/aim  i  the  :  an  pie  of  God 
On  that  opprobrinus  hid,  am!  made  his  grove 
The  pleasant  \ally  of  1 


.  Gehenna  call'd,  the  t 


c.ib-t'd,  ami  wl 


Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 


sam,  pt.  i.  Res.  84. 


On  templars  spruce  i 


Swift.  A  Town  Eclogue. 
Fr.  Tempore!,  temporizer ; 
It.  Temperate,  temporeggidre  ; 
Sp.  Temporal,  temporizar ; 
Lat.  Temporalis,  from  Tem- 
pus, which  "  some  (says 
►  Vossius)  acutely  enough  de- 
rive from  Te/w-uv,  to  cut, 
because  though  materially 
(as  they  say)  it  is  continu- 
ous, yet  formally  it  is  dis- 
crete (or  distinct")  ;  by 
leant,  measured  by  distinct 


TE'MPORAL. 
Te'mporals,  n. 
Te'mporally. 

Tk'mporalty. 

Tempora'neous 

Te'mporary. 

Te'mporize,  v. 

Te'mpSrizer. 

Temporiza'tion 

Te'mporizing,  r. 
which,  perhaps,  is  r 
portions.     See  Time. 

Of,  pertaining,  belonging,  relating  to— time; 
opposed  to — eternal,  and  to — spiritual ;  lasting, 
enduring  for  a  time  ;  secular. 

To  temporize,— to  act  according  to  the  time  ;  to 
adapt,  suit  or  accommodate  to  the  time  ;  to  watch 
or  wait  for  it ;  to  linger,  to  delay,  to  procrastinate. 

And  he  hath  not  roote  in  him  silf,  but  is  Umjujral,  fur 
whannc  tnlinl.icioim  and  persecution  is  maadfor  the  word, 
anoon  he  is  schlaundrid.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  13. 

By  feith  Moyses  was  maad  greet,  and  denyede  that  he 
■was  the  sone  of  Pharaos  doughtir,  and  ehees  more  to  be 
ttirnientid  v.ilh  the  peple  of  God  then  to  haue  myrthe  of 
temporal  syntie.—  Id.  Ebrewis,  c.  11. 

For  right  as  the  body  of  a  man  may  not  liven  withnufi  u 
soul,  no  more  may  it  liven  vvilhuutcn  l.\<:>t:r,rrl  goodes,  and 
by  nehesses  may  a  man  -civ  him  grete  frendes. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Meliheus. 

Sothlie  I  saie  Poule  moueil  ice  \cr,rdes,  l.y  sienilicacion  "f 

time  passed,  to  shewe  fullie  that  thilke  wordes  wer  not  put 

for  lemptnrll  sig'iilicacion,  for  al   thilke  time  wer  not  thilk 

sentence  tempcralliche  borne,  which  that  Poule  promuinrc'l. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Louc,  b.  iii. 


1  said. 


Wherwltlt  -who  i 
this  while  parti 


TEM, 

findeth  faulte,  blamed  not  onelye  the 


great 


So  that  vyce  was  accompted  for  small  or  none  offenci 
whiche  reigned  nat  only  in  the  temparaltye,  but  also  i 
spiritualtye  and  hedes  of  the  same.— Fabyan,  Chrunycle, 

He  ioyned  vnt( 
weaponed :    and  1 
states,  that  is  to  say,  both  of  the  spirilualiie,   and  tem- 
porutfte.—  UdaL  Marke,  c.  14. 

Doo  not  they  (the  gospelles)  conteyne  the  tempm-all  lyfe 
of  our  sauiour  Chrysto,  kyn-  <•['  kvn^cs,  and  lorde  of  the 
worlde,  vntyll  his  glorious  assention  ? 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Govarnovr,  b.  iii.  c.  24. 

For  whereas  [saith  Hardingc-]  the  shepe  of  Christe  conti- 
newe  to  the  worldes  ende,   he  is  not  wise,  that   thinketh 
i  shepeherde  temporarie  or  for  a  time 


ne  the  contvarie  in  tliought, 

ihail  uiu'  i!aj  w\n\y  to  nought. 

Spenser,   The  Raines  of  Pome, 
it 
1  of  Satan,  crush  his  strength 


Or  I 


'arr  deeper  in  his  he 
iporall  death  shall  I 
whom  he  redeems. 


Par.  Lo 


Those  things  i 


Thus  it  was  also  in  the  case  of  the  Corinthians,  that  died 
a  h'.'ii  para  I-  death  lor  ilu:ir  un.U'tvnt  ciu-uni  stances  in  receiv- 
ing the  holy  sacrament:  Saint   Paul   who  used   it  for  an 

nor  pressed  the  argument  to  a  sadder  issue,  than  to  die 
temporally.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.2?. 

Thus  we  distinguish  the  laws  of  peace  from  the  orders  of 

war;  those  are  perpetual,  to  distinguish  from  the  temporality 
of  these,— Id.  Bute  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

The  whole  is  subordinate  to  the  whole,  that  is,  all  our 
temporalities  are  given  us  to  serve  God  with;  but  they  are 
given  us  also  to  serve  our  own  needs  that  we  may  serve 
God.— Id.  Id.  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

e  a  temporaneous  disunion. 
Haltywell.  Melampr.  (1G8I),  p.  68. 
This  ministery  of  imposition  of  hands  for  confirmation  of 
baptized  people  is  so  far  from  lieiiu;  a  Irmpurunj  <jraee,  and 
to  determine  with  the  persons  nf  the  apostles,  that  it  is  a 
fundamental  point  of  Christianity,  an  ess. .ntial  ingredient 
to  its  composition,  Saint  Paul  is  my  author. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Fpiscopacy  asserted. 

And  the  lords  iustices  being  not  prepared  to  stop  the 

same,  they  did  yet  so  temporise  with  them,  as  they  gained 

time,  till  further  order  might  be  taken  vpon  aduertisement 

pleasure  herein. 

Holinshed.  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  an.  1567. 

that  she  [the  Queen  of  Scots] 
to  temporize,  that  she  might 
England,  or  else  give  hope 
England,  and  to  the  Guises 


either  strengthe: 


the  i 


Camden.  History  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  15G2. 
I  say  thou  lyest  Camillo,  and  I  hate  thee, 

Or  else  a  houering  temporizer,  that 

Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  euill, 

Inclining  to  them  both. 

Shakespeare.   The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Thucydides  in  his  story  writeth  :  That  during  civil  sedi- 
tions and  warres,  men  transferred  the  a'Tustcincd  significa- 
tions of  words  unto  other  things,  for  to  justilie  their  dei  Us; 
for  desperate  rashnes  without  all  n  asnu,  was  reputed  valour, 
and  called  love-friend;  provident  delay  and  tempr-riziiiQ, 
was  taken  for  decent  cowardise.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  7*6. 

Almost  the  whole  body  of  them  are  of  opinion,  that  their 
epiri- 


lint  (h»  , 
AVhose  ii 


!.  Bcli, 

i  Godhead  suit, 


Prei. 


Mere  slips  of  hum  an  nam  re,  small  and  few, 
With  everlasting  misery  ? 

Pomfret.  Divine  Attributes.  Justit 
These,  and  such  like  eminent  persons,  Almighty  God, 
his  goodness,  was  pleased  to  raise  up.  U>  tie,  in  tl-'eir  gen 
rations,  as  it  wi-rt,  partial  an-i  tcutpnrnrii  saviours,  as  1 
declaring  his  will,  and  revealing  Ins  truth  to  meu,  so  1 
guiding  them  with  a  remarkable  example. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser. 
For  this  purpose  a  large  space  had  been  cleared,  befo 
the  trmpnrury  hut  of  tins  chief,  near  our  post,  as  an  an 
where  the  performances  were  to  he  exhibited. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c. 
11  K 


upliance  had  somewhat  sulli. 


TEMPT,  v.  ^ 

Tf.'mptable. 
Tk'mpter. 
Tk'mptrf.ss.  j 

Tfmpta'tiom. 
Tempta'tionless. 
Tf.'mptincly.  J 

prove  ;    to  try  the  str 


TEM 

The  ways  of  the  world  (they  cry)  are  not  always  consonant 
II  we  are  nothing.— Gilpin.  Hints  /or  Ser.  vol.  iv.  §  S. 

5  and  chirks  of  l.pop^rixa- 
his  reputation. 
Life  0/ Ascham. 

Fr.  Tenter ;  It.  Tentari; 
Sp.  Tentar  ■  Lat.  Teuton, 
from  tentum,  (past  part,  of 
tenere,  to  hold  or  keep ;) 
held,  tried,  examined. 

To  try  ;  to  put  to  the 
trial,    to    the    proof;     to 
ength,  the  virtue,— by  per- 
suasion, by  allurement,  by  enticement ;  to  allure, 
to  entice; "to  induce,  to  incite,  to  provoke. 

Eft  soone  Jhesus  seide  to  him,  it  is  writen  thow  schalt 
not  tempt  thi  Lord  God.—  Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  4. 

And  Jesus  sayde  to  hym.  it  is  written  also  :  Thou  shalt 
not  tempt  thy  Lurde  God."—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  the  tempter  came  nigh  &  seide  to  him,  yf  thou  art 
Godis  Sune,  seye  that  these  stones  be  maad  luoves. 

Witlif.  Malt.  c.4. 


Bible,  1551.  lb 
;  entre  not  into  lemptaeioun 
1  IVirlif.  Mall.  c.  26 
Watch,  and  pray  that  ye  fall  not  into  tempt, 
spirite  iswyllynge,  but  the  fleshe  is 

Therfore.  all  the  while  that  a  man  hath  within  him  the 
peine  of  concupisence.  it  is  impossible,  but  he  be  templed 
somtiine,  and  moved  . :i  Ins  iloh  to  sinne. 

Chaucer.  The Persones  Tale. 


-Bible,  toil.  Jb. 


But  for  to  kepe  us  fro  that  cursed  place, 
"Wakedi,  and  prayeth  Jesu  of  liis  grace, 
So  kepe  us  fro  the  lemptour  Sail. anas. 


1 

Id.   The  Freres  Tale,  V 

T235. 

Whan  he 
It  i<  .0  cai 
Al  be  it  t 
He  shuld 

withstandeth  our  temptation, 
be  sauf,  but  th3t  we  wold  hiro 

Id.  'lb.  v 

;,;.■  o 

Adam  also  was  tempied.  and  ouereomed  :  Chryste  beeyng 
fetnpled,  ouercame  the  lewplour. —  Vdal.  Luke,  c.  3. 

So  peYnerse  stnmakes  haue  thevbon'.eto  women,  that  the 
more  parte  of  th  ir  /.on;  i;-,„e  spre.es  they  haue  made  she 
deuyls. — Bale.  Luglisl,  I'otnries,   Pref. 

Who  sha".  tempt  with  wandring  feet 

The  dork  unbnt'oni'd  ieli.iile  abyss. 

And  through  the  palpable  obscure  lind  nut 

His  uncouth  way.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

I  who  e're  while  the  happy  garden  sun;.', 

KecnverM  Paradise  to  ail  mankind, 

By  one  man's  linn  obedience  fully  tri'd 
Through  nil  temptation,  and  the  tempter  foil'd 
In  all  his  wiles,  defeated  and  repuls't. 
And  Eden  r.iis'il  in  Die  wast  wilderness. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 


EupVan 


Adam!  did  deel 

Tocatiun,  and  fall  i 
ilontac 


'  newly   hr  ,'k. 


These  look  temptingly  —Sir  T.  Herbert.   Trarels,  p.  301. 

Let  the  brave  chief*  their  jtor;ous  t   lis  divide, 

And  whose  the  oon'l'ie.t  irreht.  Jove  decide; 

Wl.i  e  v,e  rrom  int.  .dieted  Ii  Id.  re.ire. 

Nor  tempt  the  wrath  ol  Heav'ns  avenging  Sire. 

Pop...   Homer.  Vind,  b.  v. 

As  concerning  the  infamous  ,ind  diahn'icat  maeiok,  he 
that  o'.ld  know  whether  a  philosopher  be  iMItpfnble  by  it, 
or  illaqueahle  in'o  it.  let  him  te.d  the  »ritir;gs  of  Maira- 
genes.— Cudwoi  II,.  Intellectual  Sjii™,  p  26S. 

Let  a  man  be  ho 

The  truly  cood-i 
lead  others  in  th 
trrong:  the  truly 


TEN 

TEMSE.  Benson  interprets  temrsed  hiuf,  (i.e. 
terns  loaf.)  panis  propositionis.  Fr.  Tamiser,  to 
searce,  or  strain  through  a  scarce :  Dut.  Temsen  .- 
all  (says  Lye)  from  the  A.  S.  Temesian.  See 
Tamise. 

Searced,  strained,  sifted. 
Tents  loaf, — a  loaf  of  sifted  (well  sifted)  flour. 
Some  mixeth  to  miller  the  rhye  with  the  wheat 
Terns  loaf,  on  his  table,  to  have  for  to  eat. 

Tusser.  September's  Husbandry. 

TE'MULENT.  \      See    the    quotation    from 

Tl'mllent.ve.    ]  Pliny. 

That  kinsfolke  should  kisse  women  when  they  met  them, 
to  know  by  their  breath  whether  they  smelled  of  temetum  : 
for  so  they  used  in  those  daies  to  tearme  wine:  and  thereof 
drunkcunesse  was  called  in  Latin  Temulentia. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xiv.  c.  13. 


drunkard  commonly  hath  a  palsied  hand :  gouty, 
legs,  that  fain  would  go.  but  cannot ;  a  drawling, 
stammering,  temukntive  tongue. 

Junius.  Sin  Stigmatised,  (1639.)  p.  3S. 

TEN.     )        A.  S.  Ttjn,   ten,   Hen ,     Dut.  Tien  ; 

Tenth,  f  Ger.  Zehen  ,•  Sw.  Tio.  Waehter  is 
inclined  to  derive  the  German,  if  not  others, 
from  the  verb  Ziehen,  to  draw,  quia  denarius  est 
tractus  decern,  unitatum  ;  but  the  A.  S.  he  prefers 
to  derive  from  the  obsolete  Una,  colligere.  As  ten 
is  properly  the  collection  of  all  the  Angers,  Tooke 
thinks.  t>jn,  ten.  is  the  past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  verb 
Tt/n-an,  to  inclose,  to  encompass,  to  ttjne.  "  It  is," 
he  observes,  "  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
that  all  numeration  was  originally  performed  by 
the  fingers,  the  actual  resort  of  the  ignorant :  for 
the  number  of  the  fingers  is  still  the  utmost  extent 
of  numeration.  The  hands  doubled,  closed,  shut 
in,  include  and  conclude  all  number,  and  might 
therefore  well  be  denominated  tyn  or  ten."  The 
A.S.  Tyn-an,  and  the  It.  Tin-a,  appear  to  be  the 
same  word.  The  Lat.  Decern,  Gr.  Ae/ra,  has  also 
been  derived  from  Sex-eof"'-  comprehendere,  to 
comprehend,  or  comprise.      See  Hcndred. 

Tenth, — that  unit  which  ten-eth  or  completeth 
the  number  ten. 


Of  hir  lord  Edgar  had  scho  sonnes  tueye, 
Edmuude,  that  in  his  tende  gere  at  Peterburgh  gan  deie. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  35. 

The  kyncdom  of  hevenes  schal  be  lyk  to  ten  virgins, 
whiche  token  her  laumpis  and  wenten  out  agens  the  hous- 
bonde  and  the  wyf ;  and  fyve  of  hem  werea  foohs,  aud  fyve 
prudent.— Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  25. 

Then  the  kyngdome  of  heanen  shal  be  lykened  vnto  ten 
virgins,  which  toke  their  lampes,  and  went  to  mete  the 
bryugrome :  I'yue  ol"  them  were  fuiyahe.  ami  fyue  were  wyse. 


*\  Fr.  Tenace,  tenacite  ;  It. 
I  Tenace,  tenacita  ;  Sp.  7c- 
|  naz.  tenazittad  ;   Lat.  Tenax, 

J  holding    or    keeping,   from 


The  kingdom  of  Christ  should  be  maintained  by  them,  so 
long  as  it  is  tenable,  byargume.it  and  the  mild  arts  of  evan- 
gelical persuasion,  though  all  our  kingdoms  fall. 

Knox.  Pre/,  to  Antipolemut. 

TENACIOUS. ' 

Tena'cioisly. 

Tena'ciousness 

Tena'city. 

(to  hold  or  keep.) 

Holding  or  keeping,  ( sc. )  fast,  close,  tight ;  ad- 
hering or  cohering,  sticking,  clinging  close  ;  keep- 
ing, guarding,  preserving. 

The  badger  is  said  to  be  so  tenacious  of  his  bite,  that 
he  will  not  give  over  his  hold,  till  he  feels  his  teeth  meet, 
and  the  bone  crack.— Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  2. 

But  he  that  is  wise  and  vertuous,  rich  and  at  hand,  close 
and  merciful,  free  of  his  money  and  tenacious  of  a  secret, 
open  and  ingenuous,  true  and  honest,  is  of  himself  an  excel- 
lent man. — Bp.  Tagior.  A  Discourse  o/  Friendship. 

If  I  see  a  person  apt  to  quarrel,  to  take  every  thing  in  an 
ill  sense,  to  resent  an  error  deeply,  to  reprove  it  bitterly,  to 
remember  it  tcnacious/i/.  to  repeat  it  frequently,  to  upbraid 
it  unhandsomely.  I  think  I  have  great  reason  to  say.  that 


Plinie,  t 

I  finde,  to  my  griefe,  that  the  mis-understanding  tem 
of  some  zealous  spirits  hath  made  it  a  quarrell. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Becon 
And  after  these  came,  arm'd  with  spear  and  shield, 
.held. 


And  all  their  foreheads, 

With  laurels  ever  green 

Or  oak.  or  other  leaves  of  lasting  kind. 

TenacioiU  of  the  stem  ;  and  firm  against  the  wind. 

Dnjden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf . 

So  to  the  beam  the  bat  tenacious  clings, 

And  pendeut  round  it  clasps  his  leathern  wings. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xii. 

'Tis  because  divine  goodness  is  freely  diffusive  and  com- 
municative of  itself;  becau-e  essential  love  is  active,  and 
fruitfull  in  beneficence  ;  because  hichest  excellency  is  sold 
of  all  envy,  selfishness,  and  tenacity,  that  tl.e  world  TO 
produced  such  as  it  wa3. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  36. 

YvTien  winter  soaks  the  fields,  and  female  feet 

Ton  weak  to  struggle  with  tenacious  clay, 

Or  ford  the  rivulets,  are  best  at  home. 


lights  before, 


The  task  of  new  discov'ries  falls 
The  wax  is  a  ductile. 


•  ye  and  se  ye ;  &  the!  camen  and 
and  riwclte  with  him  that  day, 
—  IVtctt/.  Jon,  c  1. 


ure—  Bible, 


lb. 


lical,  i 


end  why.  in  this  matter  of  tything.  the  tenth 

ere'ore  wanting  a  truide  to  direct  me.  I  uiil 

sinn.  I  observe  two  reasons  thereof,  one  roys- 
:  political.—  Spelmau.  On  Tithes,  c.  14. 


TENABLE.  Fr.  Tenable,  which  (Cotgrave 
siys .  is  holdable. 

That  can  or  may  be  held  or  kept ;  preserved ; 
supported. 

An  exceeding  fine  college  of  the  Jesuite-s.  and  was  by  natu- 
ral! situation.  ;is  also  by  very  good  fortification,  very  strong, 
anil  tfuvblt  enough  i..  all  men's  opinions  of  the  better  iudge- 
nicl.t. — llutkuujl.    I'oyag.s.  vol.  i.  p.  614. 


disadvantages. — Boltngbrohe.  i 


Cowper.  Tatk,  b.  I. 
paste,  made  out  of  a  dry 
powder,  not  simply  by  kneading  it  with  a  liquid,  but  by  a 
di  restive  process  in  the  body  of  the  bee. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  19. 

Some  tempers  are  indeed  so  constituted,  that  whatever 

attaches    them  grasps   them  tenaciously,    and    holds   them 

firmly,  like  the  routs  of  the  oak  fi\'ed  in  the  stubborn  clav. 

Knos.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  25. 

Tenaciotisness  even  of  a  resolution  taken  for  opposition 


perverscness  aud  obstinacy. 

Search.  Light  of  Kature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i. 

The  diamonds  which  a  jeweller  slicks  in  wax  in  ord. 
shnw  you  the  form  he  proposes  to  set  them  in.  are 
together  by  the  tenacity  of  wax,  that  is,  by  the  properti. 
matter.— Id.  lb.  c.  9. 


The  thread  acquires,  it  is  probable. 

cihi  fr-.m  the  action  of  tl.e  air  m i 

ment  of  exposure;  atid  a  thread  sot. 


.1  „e 


TENANT,  n. 
Tf.'nant.  l'. 
Tfi'nasce. 


Fr.  Tenant;  Lat.  Tenens, 
holding.  (See  Tenaciocs, 
Tenet.)   A  tenant  (in  English) 

One  who  holds  (set  the 
lands,  houses,  &c.  of  another, 
under  certain  conditions  ;  one 
who  keeps,  abides,  dwells,  in- 


Tf.'nantable 

Te'nantless. 

Te'nantry. 

Tf.'ncre. 
habits. 

Tenantry, the  collected  number  of  tenants. 

Tenure,— the  holding  ;    or  the  terms  or  CO 
tions  upon  which  the  iniani  holds  or  occupies 

Adelwolf  of  Westsex.  after  bis  fadere  ded. 

At  Chestre  sette  his  parlem. 


therto  bede. 
X.  Brunne.  p.  19. 
Freer,  what  charity  is  this,  to  be  confessors  of  lords  and 
lies,  and   to  otl.-r  michty  men    and  not 


>■  and  to  liue  in  lech  ry. 


.e  holder  to  pill 
.  Jack  Upland. 


TEN 


He  was  hated  of  all  men  insomoche  that  his  owne 
ten  winter  the  men  of  Norihumherlade,  of  wluehe  prouynce 
lie  than  was  lorde,  arose  agayne  hym. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  214. 

To  apply  the  distinction  to  Colchester  ;  all  men  beheld  il 

as  teii.iHiabtp.  full   of   taire   houses;   none  as  lettable  mar 
__uaii,c  v.ay,  fur  any  long  time,  against  a  great  army. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Essex, 

■Rut  some  men  will  say  unto  me  :    that  to  he  banished  is  i 

nme  ufigiiijiiiiuv  ami  reproidi  ;    true  it  is  indeed,  but  among 
frx.k-s  onlv.  win',  think.,    likewise   th.it  it  is  a  shame  to  bt 


eh  liypntliesis,  the  witch's  a 
her  flight,  may  perhaps  se 
',  and  in  fit  disposition  to  i 
Qtanvitl,  Ess.  G. 

nany  ages  past, 


nting  herself  before 
;  to  keep  the  body 
:ive  the  spirit  at  its 


Vh,:,  Lolioe'scay 

Thine  heyr,  thmt:  heyie's  hevre,  and  his  heiie  again, 

From  nut  ill-  Id)  nes  of  carefull  Lolian, 

Shall  climbe  up  to  the  chancell  pewes  on  high, 

And  rule  and  raigne  in  their  rich  tenancie. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  2. 


Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  2. 

We  mistake  our  tenure:  we  take  that  for  gift,  which  God 
nUnds  tor  loane  ;  we  are  tenants  at  will,  and  tbinke  our 
elves  owners.— Bp.Hall,  Epis.  9. 


Lcctetiusiicull  Politic, 


,§80. 


enures,  I  shall  say  that  th.-y  [the  Saxons]  had  not 
in  use  amongthem,  yet  like  the  .Tews,  the  Greeks, 
ans,  and  other  ancient  nations)  a  multitude  of 
vhereof  some  were  peiponfth  and  some  predial. 

Spelman.  Of  Feuds  $  Tenures,  c.  25. 


more  he  converted  it 

.sworth  to  \Y;itfnrd;  a 

to  a  highway, 

parting 

Strype.  Ecvle 

.Mem 

Hen.  Fill,  a 

1. 1530. 

olden  therefore 

stileii 

a  tenement,  t 

e  pos- 

in  general  not  tenanted  no 
Sm 

Their  vanity  is  gratified 


and  the  West-Indies,  indeed, 
'.ilk.    Wealth  of  Nation's,  b.  V.  c 


the  dunghills  when 


when  useful  ( 
nifies  it,  they  think 

;  they  originated.— J 


great  and  the  rich 
if  the  wretches  at 


TEND,  v.    ^       Fr.  Tendre ;  It.  Tend  ere ;  Lat. 

Te'ndant.      I    Tendere ;  Gr.Tw-w,  to  stretch. 

Tk'ndance.    \  See  Tense,  Tent,  Attend,  &c. 

Te'ndency.    I       To    stretch    or    direct —  the 

Te'ndment.  J  course  or  way ;  (met.)  the  mind 
or  faculties  of  the  mind;  to  observe,  to  take  heed 
cr  care  ;  to  watch,  to  wait  upon,  to  guard ;  to 
direct  the  way— as  to  an  end  or  object ;  to  pro- 
ceed or  advance,  or  make  advancement  or  progress 


Eeryn  arose  . 
Ther  was  no 


,  and  cried  wondir 


you  partly  see  by  comparing  a 
,  and  familiarly  acquainted  by 
i  both  places,  that  vnder  the  equ 


h.'kt    of  ihe 
tending  to 


Qia.—Hackliiyt.   Voyages,  vol.iii.  p.  51. 
The  Indian   Paracoussy  drew  neere  to  the  French,  and 


This  deeeiptful  propheme  tented  to  this  end,  that  if  he 
ail  geo.cn  -entfiice  for  the  phanseis,  then  should  lie  haue 
ene  accused  of  the  Herotiians  for  an  authour  nf  lebelL.m, 
r  insurreceiun  ag  ivnst  the  emperour. —  Udut.  Muike,  c.  12. 


History  u/Q.  Elizabeth, 


Id.   The  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Utihappie  wight,  borne  to  desastrous  end, 
That  doth  his  life  in  so  long  tendance  spend  ! 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 


Whether  ill  tendmeut,  or  recurelesse  paine, 
Piocmv  Ins  ik-atli ;   the  nei^hunurs  ail  cunula 
Tli'  unski!  J  till  leech  niLintereiJ  liis  patient, 
By  poysou  of  some  foule  ingredient. 

Bp.  Hall, 
Lii.e  pilgifrris  to  fch'  ap]  oin 


Jeoly  had  been  sick  for  three  months  :  in  all  which  time 
I  tended  him  as  carefully  as  if  lie  bad  been  my  brother. 

Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1691. 

I  will  the  action  that  tends  one  way,  whilst  my  desire 

Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  ii.  c.  21. 


You  have  before  ye  ih.it  which  is  the  very  top  and  fiowe 
of  the  heaven  of  a  reasonable  creature;  who  in  this  hiesset 
state  is  fixe*!,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  proper  element,  where 
without  any  lett  or  disturbance,  be  freely  moves  and  act 
accuielur;  lo  his  must  natural  /'<•>«'.■// re  anil  inclination. 

Scott.  Christina  L,j,-,  pt.  i.  c.  1 

The  tendency  of  such  pretences  was  to  make  Father  am 
Son  one  hypostasis,  or  person,  and  was  in  reality  to  den, 
that  there  was  any  son  at  all. 

■    "    p.  271 


Waterland.   Works,  vol. 
Between  three  and  four  o'clock  the  tide  of  ebb  began 


I  weighed  anchor. — Cook.  First  t'oyage,  b-  iii.  c.  7. 
My  gqafa,  secure  from  harm,  small  tendance  need, 
While  high  on  yonder  hanging  rock  they  feed. 

Inilips,  Past.  6. 
This  truth  Philosophy,  though  eagle-ey'd 
In  nature's  tendencies,  oft  overlooks.—  Coicper.   Task,  b.ii. 

TF.'NDER,  adj.  "\      Fr.  Tendre,  It.  Tenero;  gp. 

Te'nder,  v.  Tierno;    Lat.  Tenor,  which 

Tf.'sderly.  >  Vossius  derives  from  the  Gr. 

Tf.'nderness.         I  Tep-nv,  by  transposition  of  p 

Te'nderling,  n.  J  and  v.  Others  from  Ten>- 
«v,  to  stretch  ;  and  thus  to  mean — stretched,  ex- 
tended, dilated;  and,  consequentially,  weakened, 
relaxed.     (See  Extender. )     Tender  is — 

Easily  hurt  or  injured,  broken  or  torn  in  pieces ; 
having  passions  or  feelings,  easily  affected  or  acted 
upon,  afflicted  or  distressed  ;  soft,  delicate ;  sensi- 
tive, feeling,  having  much  fellow  feeling ;  com- 
passionate ;  mild,  gentle. 

But  of  the  fige  tre  lerne  ye  the  parable  Tvhanne  now  his 
hraunche  is  ieixly  rind  leves  hen  sprungun  out,  ye  knowen 
that  somer  is  nygh.—  tticlif.  Mark,  c.  13. 


-Bible,  1551.  lb. 
"  a  soule  for  to  kepe 


Fro  frendes,  that  so  tendreiy  hire  kept. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale, 

This  old  Pandion,  this  king  gan  wepe 

For  t<i/tlerufsse  of  herle,  fur  to  leve 


vho  he  loued  I 
Suffer  them 


ndeity.—  Udal.  Ma.ke,  c.  12. 


one  after  a 
er  they  bet 


-Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  i 


nd  yet  our  tenderling! 

of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  19. 

ler  of  repentance:  tha 
i  over  a- live  zeal,  and 

n.'al  and  judging  C0O- 


Ye  had  het 
There  w, 11 
Must  she  L 


i  i.'Uh.  t:„-  x,,ii,t-i\t 


From  either  host,  sires,  sons,  and  b 

Fust  v.nh  remorse  for  civil  rage  tin 
Rowe.  U 
If  humnn  woes  her  soft  attention  rl 
A  tender  sympathy  jiervudes  tlie  fli. 
£]e-  pmns  ,1  seiisihi.ity  cli v  i lie 
Along  the  nerve  of  ev'ry  feeling  lin 


Cowper.  Table  Talk. 


■  tlm 


Wou'd  . 
Be  we  I 

Falherl 


Man  S  ColUsh  eispiiMli'iil  re 

Like  a  neglected  forester,  r 


Canons  of  Friendship. 

seldom  strong; 
e  thong ; 
lie  child, 

per.  Progress  of  Errour. 
TE'NDER,  v.  ~\       Formed  upon  the  Fr.  verb 
Te'nder,  n.        \  Teitdre,  to  tend,  (qv.) 
Te'kdry.  J       To    stretch    or   reach    out, 

(to  or  before  0  to  propose,  to  present,  to  offer  ;  to 
observe,  to  heed  or  care  for,  to  guard,  to  regard. 
Shakespeare  uses  the  n.  tender  in  this  latter  sig- 
nification, i.e.  heed,  regard. 

For  in  her  minde  no  thought  there  is, 


t  she  to  go. — Id.  Philoment. 


And  wibheth  both  thy  hea 
And  loues  thee  euen  as  fa 

th  and  weale 
ors.  The  Lor 

eriling.  tie. 

But  for  Cadwan,  after  ma 
tie,  kepie  liir  in  his  o\\  ue  c 

y  meanes  & 
Fabyan. 

requestes,  myght 
rijuge  liir  neces- 
were  lighted. 
Chrongcle,  c.  128. 

Sir,  quoth  the  knight,  or 

?sv 

d  for 

fValeT"™ 

s.  F.oissart.  Cronycle,  vol  i.  c.  231. 

hat  his  moste  louying  subiectes  of 
!  (whome  liys  godly  exauniple  had  prouoked  to 
d  seeke  the  glory  of  God)  did  none  houngre  and 
ie  nuhtenuMiesse  of  G«kI,  and  the  knowda^e  cf  hys 
-Udal.  Erasmus,  Pref. 

:  yee,  that  hereupon  we  greatly  lendrivg  the  wealth 
ople  and  the  encouragement  of  them  and  other  our 

lawfull  trafhke   to  the  benefite  of  our 
.aue  of  our  speciall  grace,  fire. 

Huckluyt.    Voyages,  vol. 


wealth,  1 

Here  was  a  sore  ponnyshemete  for  so  horryble  a  mys- 

chele,  but   that  they  Mimwltat  iedered  them   selues  in  the 

Bate.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii 

Something  is  done, 

That  will  distract  me.  t_h.it  will  make  me  mad, 

If  I  heboid  thee  :  if  thou  tend,<r'st  me. 

Let  me  not  see  thee.— Beaum.  %  F letch.  Philaster,  Act  iiL 

Lady.  Alas,  you  need  not.     I  make  already  tender  of 
myself,  and  then  you  are  forsworn. 

Id.  The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  V. 
Twelve  talents  of  the  finest  gold,  all  which  Vlysses  weyd, 
And  carried  first,  and  afier  him,  the  other  youths  ennveyd 
The  other  presents;  tend>ed  nU,  in  face  of  all  the  court. 

Chapman.  Hmuer.  Iliad,  b.  3til. 
Thou  hast  ehew'd  thou  mak'st  some  tender  of  my  life 
Iu  this  faire  rescue  ilmn  h.^t  hrmight  to  mee, 

Shakespeare,  1  Pt.  lUn.  IV.  Act  v.  8C.  t 


3.  That  this  his  meditation  proceeds  upon  certain  terms 
and  stipulations  between  God  and  men,  which  he  obtained 
of  God  for  us,  and  in  his  name  hath  published  and  tendered 
to  us.— Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 

His  tendering  upon  so  fair  and  easy  terms  an  endless 
in  perfect  joy  and  bliss  ;  his  furnishing  us  with  so  plentiful 
means  and  powerful  aids  for  attaining  that  happy  state- 
how  pregnant   demonstrations   are   these   cf   unspeakable 
goodness  toward  us  !— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  39. 

"We  may  by  our  charity  and  benignity  to  those  whose 
good  he  tenders,  yield  (though  not  an  adequate,  yet)  an 
acceptable  return  to  his  benefits. — Id.  vol.  i.  Ser.  8 

The  lives  of  our  souls  being  in  God's  free  disposal,  he 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  exchange  them  with  Christ's  for 
his  life,  upon  the  free  tendrrj  which  he  made  of  it. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 

Bestowing  on  the  priest  and  victim  the  most  acceptable 
retribution  that  he  could  possibly  receive,  the  right  of  par- 
doning, reforming  and  making  eternally  happy,  as  many 
as  should  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  thus  tendered 
them,  and  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  thankful  faith,  by 
that  of  their  obedience.— Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  19. 

TE'NDERS.  i.e.  attenders,— a  (small)  ship, 
attending  on  another  (a  large  one.) 

We  were  now  640  men  in  S  sail  of  ships,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Davis,  Capt.  Swan,  Capt.  Townley  and  Capt.  Knight, 

Etaut  crew.— Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1685. 

TE'NDON.  >      Fr.  Tendo?t;    It.  Ttndine ;  Sp. 

Te'ndinocs,  )  Tendon;  Low  Lat.  Tendo,  from 
Gr.  Ttvcov,  reu'reu',  to  stretch.  Cotgrave  calls  it — 
**  A  tail  of  a  muscle ;  a  bloodless  instrument  of 
motion,  consisting  partly  of  the  sinew,  and  partly 
of  the  ligament  and  fibers,  which  issue  confusedly 
from  the  belly  of  a  muscle." 

We  now  rest  convinced  that  the  mind  does  not  act  herself 
upon  the  limbs,  but  draws  them  to  and  fro  by  tendons,  mus- 
cles, nerves  and  fibres. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  3. 


TE'NDRIL,  n,  Fr.  Tendron,  tendrillon,  the 
tender  branch  or  sprig  of  a  plant.  Usually  ap- 
plied to— 

The  claspers'of  plants,  by  which  they  climb  or 
support  themselves. 
Shee  as  a  vail  down  to  the  slender  waste 
Her  unadorned  golden   treses  wore 
Disheveld,  but  in  wanton  rinsrlets  wav'd 
As  the  vine  curies  her  tendrils. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 
So  may  thy  tender  blossoms  fear  no  blight, 
Nor  goats  with  venom'd  teeth  thy  tendrils  bite, 
As  thou  shalt  guide  my  wandering  feet  to  find 
The  fragrant  greens  I  seek,  my  brows  to  bind. 

Dryden.  Palamon  $r  Arcite,  b.  ii, 

Mingled  with  the  curling  growth 

Oi  tendril  hops,  that  flaunt  upon  their  poles, 
More  airy  wild  than  vines  along  t 
Of  treacherous  Falernum. 

We  found  here  an  holy  family,  by  Rubens,  which  is  far 
from  being  one  of  his  best  pi'-'fip.-s ;  it  is  that  in  which  there 
is  a  parrot  on  the  pedestal  of  a  pillar,  biting  vine  tendrils. 
Reynolds.  Journey  to  Flanders  8r  Holland. 


TE'NEBROUS.  ^       Fr.  Tenebrcux :  It.  Tene- 

Tene'brious.  y  broso  :  Sp.  Tcnebroso  ;  Lat. 

Tenf.bro'sity.  J  Teaebrosus ;  from  tenebra, 
darkness;  from  tenere,  quod  homines  in  tenebris 
quasi  (eneantur ,-  giving,  thus,  the  metaphorical  a 
priority  to  the  literal  significancy. 

Dark,  obscure,  gloomy. 
The  most  dark  tenebrous  night 

Is  fain  to  flee  and  turn  her  back. 

/.  Hall.  Court  of  Virtue,  (1565.) 

Writers  put  peculiar  signes  of  head  melancholy,  from  the 
Bole  distempernture  of  spirits  in  the  braine,  a*  they  are  hot, 
cold,  dry,  moist,  all  without  matter,  from  the  motion  alone, 
and  tenebrosity  of  spirits. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  19S. 

He  [Chrysippus]  amrmeth  that  the  air  by  nature  is  dark, 

and  for  that  cause,  hv  consequence  it  is  also  the  primitive 
cold;  and  that  tenebrosity  or  darkness  is  directly  opposite 
unto  light  and  ch-amess,  and  the  coldness  thereof  to  the 
heat  of  fire.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  882. 

Where  moon  and  stars  for  villains  only  made  ? 
To  guide,  yet  screen  them,  with  tenebrious  light  ? 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  9. 


TEN 

TK'NEMENT.  ^       Fr.  Tenement;    Law  Lat. 
Tenemental.       >  Tenementum,  from  ten-cre,  to 
Teneme'ntary.  )  hold.      See  Tenant. 
Any  thing  held  or  holdcn,  or  occupied;  lands, 
houses,  &c. 

The  hie  men  of  the  lond  conseild  tham  bituene, 

To  do  doun  Edwy  at  a  parlement, 

&  tille  his  brother  Edgaw  gyf  the  tenement. 

£.  Brunne,  p.  34. 

In  the  xiiii.  yere  of  kynge  EdwaTde  at  a  parlyament  holden 
at  Westinynster,  were  made  the  statutes  called  Addimenta 
Gloucestrie,  which  is  to  meane  Addicions  of  Statutes  made 
and  put  to  suche  as  before  tyme  were  made  at  the  parly a- 
met  holden  at  Gloucester,  ye  whiche  statutes  made  to  "re- 
fourme  suche  persones  as  mysused  the  lades  and  tenementes, 
comynge  to  theym  by  reason  of  the  dower,  or  landes  of  theyr 
wyues.—  Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1286. 

They  will  wrangle  and  go  to  law,  nay,  they  will  he  ready 
to  enter  the  lists  and  combat  for  a  plot  of  ground  whereupon 
a  house  standeth,  about  some  corner  of  a  messuage  or  end 
of  a  little  tenement.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  U7. 

Such  were  the  Ceorls  among  the  Saxons  ;  but  of  two  sorts, 
one  that  hired  the  lord's  outland  or  tenementary  land  (called 
also  the  Folcland)  like  our  farmers. 

Spelman.  Of  Feuds  %  Tenures,  c.  7. 

Tenement  is  a  word  of  still  greater  extent  (than  land)  and 
though  in  its  vulgar  acceptation  it  is  only  applied  to  houses 
and  other  buildings,  yet  in  its  original,  proper  and  legal 
sense,  it  signifies  every  taing  th..t  may  be  holden,  provided 
it  be  of  a  permanent  nature  wbetln  r  it  be  of  a  substantial 
and  sensible,  or  of  an  unsubstantial  ideal  kind. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

The  other,  or  tenemental  lands,  they  distributed  among 


TE'NET.     Also  written  tenent,  (Brown,  b.vii. 

4  io 

An  opinion,  doctrine,  which  any  one  (tenet) 
holds;  which  any  persons  (tenent)  hold. 

We  endeavour'd  to  reclaim  the  said  Sir  John,  and  try'd 
all  ways  and  means  that  we  could  devise  to  reduce  him  to 
the  unity  of  the  (Lurch,  declaring  unto  him  the  doctrines, 
tenets,  and  determinations  of  the  holy  Roman  and  universal 
church,  relating  to  those  points. 

Stale  Trials.  1  Hen.  V.  1413.  Sir  John  Oldcastle. 

To  open  therefore  a  door  for  entrance,  there  is  no  reason 
but  the  tenet  must  be  this. 

Hooker.  Ecctesiasticall  Politic,  b.  viii. 

But  why  do  1  suffer  this  babblerto  lead  me  out  of  my  wav! 
what  is  all  this  sleevelesse  discourse  to  a  man  that  never 
said,  never  thought  every  vow  of  this  kind  unlawfull,  nor 
every  breach   of  rtHi  vow  sinlesse?     When   he  takes  me 

Bp.  Hall.  Honour  of  the  Matted  Clergie,  h.  i.  §  9. 


will  disbelieve  their  own  eyi 
eir  senses,  and  give  their  own  experience 
n  admit  of  any  thing  disagreeing  with  tl 
-Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv.  c.20. 


In  recommending  the  doctrine  which  this  bnnk  particularly 
enforces,  I  k.iow  that  1  am  justified  by  the  Imlv  scriptures. 
by  the  church,  by  the  tenets  of  the  most  learned  and  virtuous 
of  the  dis.-.-n'' :  s,  and  the  cru-nte-t  uiviiK-s  of  this  country, 
who  have  d;-;;:ayed  their  abilities  tidier  by  the  press  or  the 
pulpit.—  Knox.  Christian  Philosophy,  §59. 

TE'NNIS.  Jeu  de  palme.  A  game  with  the 
hand  ;  also  played  with  a  bat ;  a  racket,  from  the 
Fr.  Tencz,  acvipe,  take;  a  word  which  the  French, 
who  excel  in  this  game,  use  when  they  hit  the 
ball.  Skinner  has  two  other  conjectures  not  so 
plausible. 

Gascone  and  his  brother  Yuan  fell  out  toguyder,  playeng 
at  tennes,  and  Gascone  gaue  iiym  a  blowe. 

Bemers.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  26. 

Tenyse,  seUedome  «ed,  and  for  a  lyftell  space,  is  a  good 

exercise  for  yong  men,  but  it  is  more  violent  than  shootynge, 
by  reason  that  two  men  do  play. 

Sir  T.  E/yvt.   The  Governovr,  b.  L  c.27. 
ig  forth  upon  the  enemy,  will 


Th<-'-e  fmir  garrisons  i 
so   drive  him   from   one 

amongst  them,  that  he  ; 
feet  in,  nor  hale  him>,'li 


nd  no  where  safe  to  keep  his 
user.  Stale  of  Ireland. 
They  have  but  drunke  once  together  at  the  tavern?,  or 
met  in  the  tennis  c»vrt   or  el  c  turned    into  a  tabling  house, 
and  played  at  dice  and  hazzard  one  w  ith  the  other. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1S5. 

But  the  voice  stirreth  and  hitteth  against  smooth  and 

polished   solid    places,   by  which    it    is   broken   &  sent  back 

upon  a  wall  :   insomuch  ihat  in  the  pyramids  of  /Egypt,  one 
nances  or  echoes  for  it.— Id.  lb.  p.  G87. 
1908 


A  tennis-btiU  whether  in  motion  by  the  stroke  of  a  racket, 
or  lying  still  at  rest,  is  not  by  any  one  taken  to  be  a  free 
agent. — Locke.— Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  21. 

Tennis,  or  the  nils  Indus,  is  a  truly  classical  game  ;  highly 
esteemed  by  the  most  respectable  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  and 
recommended  by  Galen  as  one  of  the  most  salutary  exer- 
cises.— Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  36. 

TE'NON.  )       Fr.  Tenon,  from  tenir,  to  hold. 

Te'nent.  f  The  end  of  a  rafter,  beam,  any 
piece  of  wood,  &c.  so  cut  as  to  let  in  and  hold  into 
another  niece — also  cut  to  receive  it — called  the 


the  hinges  on  which 
t  from  Cardo,  which 
a  mortals,  being  ac- 


Cardinals  are  not  so  called, 
the  Church  of  Rome  doth  m 
signifieth  the  end  of  a  tenon  p 
cordingly  fixed  and  fastened  tc 

Fuller.    Worthies.  General!. 

There  is  a  fair  house  on  London  Bridge,  commonly  called 
None-such,  which  is  reported  to  be  made  without  either 
nailes  or  pins,  with  crooked  tenrmns  fastened  with  wedges 
and  other  (as  I  may  term  them)  circumferential  devices. 

Id.  lb.  Staffordshire. 

If  chance  could  make  a  beam  of  a  house,  and  could  have 
made  tcnenls  at  either  end,  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive 
that  chance  could  cast  it  to  be  just  of  a  fit  length  to  answer 
the  congruity  of  its  contignation  to  another  piece  of  timber, 
or  fit  the  mortises  of  other  pieces  of  timber  to  those  tenents, 
or  lit  the  particles  and  scantlets  to  answer  just  one  another. 
Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  330. 

A  mortice  and  tenon,  or  ball  and  socket  joint,  is  wanted 
at  the  hip,  that  not  only  the  progressive  step  may  be  pro- 
vided for,  but  the  interval  between  the  limbs  may  be 
enlarged  or  contracted  at  pleasure. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  8. 

TE'NOUR.  Fr.  Teneur ;  It.  Tenore ;  Sp. 
Tenor;  Lat.  Tenor,  tenere;  Gv.lew-eiv,  tendcre, 
extendere,  to  stretch  ;  nam  ut  teneamus,  nervos  cx- 
tendimus.  (  Tenor,  anciently  called  tonor,  Gr.  Tovos, 
Quintil.  lib.  i.  c.  3. )     Tenour,— 

The  course  kept  or  held;  progress,  order,  kept 
or  continued  ;  the  continuance  or  continuity,  pur- 
port or  purpose  ;  mode  or  manner  pursued. 

In  music  (generally)  the  tone  ;  but  dis- 
tinguished from  treble  and  base. 

Than,  as  aboue  is  sayde,  to  auoyde  the  enormytees,  and 
to  refourme  the  euyll  rule  than  vsyd  in  the  lande  by  suche 
personys  as  day  lye  were  about  the  kynge,  many  &  dyuerse 


And  we  knowc  well  that  who  soeuer  wyll  iust  with  you 
shall  fynde  you  here  these  thyrty  dayes,  acordynge  to  the 
tenoure  of  your  chalenge. 

Bemers.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  168. 

Ye  shall  not  any  where  lacke  any  one  of  all  these  thynges, 
yfye  shall  wyth  pure  hertes  accordynge  to  the  tenoure  of 
my  commandemente,  diligentlye  prouide  and  laboure  that 
the  gospel  goe  foreward  and  daily  « 


Udal.  Luke 


And  the  receivd  opinion  of  the  thing, 

For  some  unhallow'U  string  that  vilely  .tarr'd, 

Hath  so  unseason'd  now  the  ears  of  men, 


.  Musopliilus. 
rike  equally: 


Base  si'-iheth  more  air,  than  it  can  v 
and  the  trebble  cutteth  the  air  so  sharp, 
swift,  to  make  the  sound  eqnall;  and  therefore  a  mean,  < 
tenor,  is  the  sweetest  part. — Bacon.  Natural!  Hist.  §  173. 

Io,  now  reuiuing  my  disastrous  stile, 
I  prosecute  the  tenour  of  my  fate, 
And  follow  forth  at  danger's  highest  rate, 
In  forraine  rcalmes  my  fortune  for  a  while. 

Stirling,  s.  5l 
All  of  a  tenour  was  their  after-life, 
\o  day  diseoli.ufu  with  domestick  strife; 
No  jealousy,  but  mutual  truth  believ'd. 
Secure  repose,  and  kindness  undeceiv'd. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  IhcFoi 


The  whole  tenor  of 
proper  efficacy  in  themsel 


:  and  epistles  shows,  that 
light  in  the  balance,  and  have  no 
'    es  fur  procuring  salvation. 
Wafcrland.    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  473. 


TENSE.     Fr.  Temps;  It.  Tempo;  Lat.  Ten 
lee  the  quotations. 
Tiiere  are  only  three  simple  tenses 


future,  as  amabo,  I  s 


^s;  the  present, 
loved  ;  and  the 
-Royal,  c.  15. 


es  are  used  to  mark  present,  past,  and  future 
r  indefinitely  without  reference  to  any  beginning, 
'  "  litely,  in  reference  to  such  dis- 


tinctions. —Harris.  Hermes,  b.  i. 


Te'ns 
Te'ns 
Tens 


TEN 

rve  that  the  moods  and  lenses  them-  | 

It.  Teso ;  Lat.  7Vns«s.stretched, 
from  tend-ere;  GT.Teiv-tui,  to 
stretch. 

Stretched  j  drawn  out  till  stiff 
"  or  tight ;  stiff,  tight ;  opposed  to 
slack  or  la*. 

Tensure, see    the   quotation 

from  Bacon  in  v.  Tent. 


TEN 


He  that  in  this  wise  hath  appeased  find  ( 
r  tension  of  the  spirits  in  the  center  of  t! 
liere  should  remaine  some  superfluity  bd 
lira  no  great  harme. — Holland.  Plutarch, 

For  gold  (as  we  see)  is  the  closest  (and  t 
ensible.— Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §337, 

All  bodies  ductile,   and  tensile,  [as  : 


lost  flexible  and 
tals]  that  will  be 


yarn,  orthred;  have  in   them  the  appetite  of  not  dis 
turning,  strung. — Id.  lb.  §  S45. 

For  the  libration  or  reciprocation  of  the  spirits  in  the 
sility  of  the  muscles  would  not  be  so  perpetual,  but  ceat 
a  small  time,  did  not  some  more  mystical  principle  i 
What  is  merely  mechanical  ;,uve  assistance. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  c 


could  not  conceive  sensations  ihemselv 
by  corporeal  effluvia,  or  exuvious  me 
from  bodies  continually,  and  that  fordi' 
by  them  ;  but  only  by  a  pressure  upon 


Saint  Paul's  tent-making  was  as  much  against  (lie  calli 
oT  an  apustle,  as  sitting  in  a  secular  tribunal  is  against  t 
office  of  a  bishop.— Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  asserted. 


Howbeit  yf  ' 


Their  deereat  action, 


the  tented  field. 


The  women  who  are  said  to  weave  hangings  ami  curiam;-; 
for  the  grove,  were  no  other  then  makers  of  (entories,  to 
spread  from  tree  to  tree.— Evelyn,  b.  iv.  §  8. 

Upon  the  mount  the  king  his  lentage  fixt, 

And  in  the  town  the  barons  lay  in  sight. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  H, 

We  fear  he  will  be  bankrupt ;  he  do's  stretch, 

Beaum.  a-  Fl  t.  h.   Z.v.  j  -r'j  Hash,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 


-IloU 


Next 

My  gentlemen,  my 
Ten  deep  and  trapt 


ra  and  captaii 
Beaum.  $  Flelch.    The  M 


This  motion  upon  pressure,  ar 

being  forced  to  a  preternaturall  e 
vereth  and  restoreth  it  self  to  the 
bladder  (pressed)  riseth  again  ;  or 


the 


From  choler  is 

he  pulse  of  the 

he  parts  by  the  f 
When  Fancy's  vivid  spark 
To  scorn  quotidian  scenes, 
Of  vulgar  minds,  what  nos 
Its  fatal  tension  ? 


Cudworth.  Intel 
at  burning  pain  ; 


>al  System,  p.  851. 

'•n'ndi^nti,,n°l.!f 


of  humours.— Flog. 


-Kit 


TENT.  From  tend,  to  heed,— take  tent,  i.  e. 
take  heed,  take  care.  (See  Tend.)  It  is  the 
same  word  as  the  following,  though  so  differently 
applied. 

But  the  Spirit  seifh  openli,  tint  in  the  laste  tymes  sum- 


redynge,  to  exortacioun,  and 


■iclif. 


TENT,  n.      \        Fr.   Tcnte ;    It.   Tenda  ;    Sp. 

Tent,  v.  '       I    Tienda  ;   Lat.   Tentorium,  from 

Te'nted.  J  tendere,  to  stretch. 

Te'nter,  n.     I      A  covering  formed  of  stretched 

Te'nter,  v.     f  or  extended    canvas   or   other 

Te'ntage.        I  material.      The  verb — 

Te'ntory.        I       To  inhabit,  to  dwell  (as  in  a 

Te'nture,  v.  J  tent.) 

Tenters, upon    which     leather,     cloth,    are 

stretched ;  that  which  stretches,  racks,  wrings, 
tortures. 

And  the  feast  hold  was  in  tends 

Tn  a  rome  a  large  plaine 

od  in  a  champaine.— Chaucer.  Dreame. 


Under  a 
All  sode 


,ly  wil 


-Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.ii.  p.  90. 

No  lesse  this  matter  passeth  in  thought,  the  the  short 
cloath  dooeth  in  a  false  weauers  hande.  Ye  haue  streigned 
it  on  the  ten  tours,  and  drawen  it  on  the  perche,  for  to  lengthen 
the  life.— Golden  Bolce,  Let.  5. 

But  most  men  ordinarilv  do  fault  herein  exceeding  much  : 
now  when  they  be  wear  d  with  painfull 

quite  with   voluptuous   pleasures;  and    aftL-rwaids  againe, 


vc  sL'iiniiy, 

■   tinted   by 


"  Seam'd  o'er  with  wounds,  which  his  own  sabre  gai 

In  the  vile  habit  of  a  village-slave, 

The  foe  deceiv'd,  lie  passed  the  tented  plain, 

In  Troy  to  mingle  with  the  hostile  train." 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 

Easily  we  may  imagine  what  acerbity  of  pain  must  he 
endured  by  our  Lord,  in  his  tender  limb*  being  stretched 
forth,  racked  and  (entered,  and  continuing  for  a-  good  time 
in  such  a  posture. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  32. 

I  would  not  detract  from  his  [Regulus]  merit,  nor  pretend 
to  dive  into  the  exact  situation  of  his  thoughts,  therefore 
shall  suppose  what  I  conceive  possible  in  theory,  that  he 
might  fed  so  strung  a  satisfaction  of  mind  as  over  bal- 
anced the  pain  of  the  tenters. 

Search,  tight  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  29. 

TENT,  n.  >        Fr.  Tente  ;    Sp.  Tienta,   a   ten- 
Tent,  v.     j  tando  seu  explorando    abscessum, 
(Skinner.) 

That  which  tries,  probes,  examines;  the  probe; 
applied  to  that  which  is  inserted  into  a  tented  or 
pri>bi'd  sore.      To  tent — 
To  probe,  to  search. 

He  haue  these  players 

Play  something  like  the  murler  of  my  father, 

Before  mine  vnkle.     He  obserue  his  lookes, 

He  tent  him  to  the  quicke  :  if  he  but  blench 

I  know  my  course.— Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  ac.  2. 

Com.  Should  they  not . 
Well  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude, 
And  tent  themselues  with  death. 

Id.  Corialanus,  Act  i.  SC.  9. 


Id.  lb.  Act  iii.  e 

Oh  that  I  had  my  boxes,  and  my  lints  new. 
My  stupes,  my  '■in;,  and  those  sweet  helps  of  nature 
Beaum.  §-  Fletch.  The  Sea  Voyage,  Ac 

The  next  day  he  complaining  of  pain,  I  open'd  the  wo 
and  found  it  tmted  at  both  orifices,  the  arm  swell'd,  a 
little  disturbed  ;  as  wnimls  in  tint  place  are  subject  t 
when  the  blood  is  shut  in  by  tmb,  and  not  dress'd  ratioi 
by  astringents  and  good  bandage. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  v. 


tempteth  vs.—  Sir  T.More.    Workes,  p.  1177. 
_  But  yf  when  the  plage  hangeth  oner  our 

tcntatius.—Calniue.   Funic  Smnu/i.--;  Se 


nine  cures.—  Pa' eg.  Evidences,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  Prop.  2. 

TENU'IOUS.  {      Fr.  Tenue,  tenuitS ;  It.  Tinue, 
Tf.nu'ity.  f  tenuitcl  ,-    Sp.  Tcnvc,  tanndad  . 

Lat.  Tenuis,  which  ( Vossius  thinks)  means  stretched 
{tensus,)  sc.  till  the  thickness  of  the  substance  is 
drawn  or  extended,  over  a  broad  surface,  to  a 
thin,  slender  state. 

Thin,  slender;  unsubstantial;  slight,. small. 
Those  freckles  thou  supposes!  me  disgrace, 
Are  those  pure  parts  that  in  my  lovely  face, 
By  their  so  much  tenuity  do  slight, 
My  bioi'.iei's  beams  assisting  n;e  with  light. 

Drayton.  The  Man  in  the  Moon. 

By  reason  of  this  tenuity  and  continuity,  "hen  oyle  doth 
Holland.  Plutarch,?.  Ml. 


The  subtlety  and  tenv 
Ihrist]  appeared,  from  h 


TENTA'TION.  }      Fr.  Tentation,-   Sp.  Tcnta- 
Te'ntative.  )tion;      Lat.   Tentatio,     from 

nt-are,  to  try,  to  tempt. 
Trial,  or  temptation.      Tentative, — 
That  can  or  mav  try;  experimental. 


cl:i.n    slmuld    pass    in    certain     ir 


'  System,  p.  709. 
pprehended,  as 


Glanvill,  Ess.  6. 


If  you  say  that  it  is  a  corporeal  suhstance,  you  can  n 
stand  no  other  than  niauer  mme  subtile  and  tcnvi"iis 
the  animal  spirits  tluinsdvcs,  mingled  with  them  an 
persed  through  the  v^eis  aim  puru=ities  of  the  body. 


They  must  needs  conceive  that   death   reduces  us  to  a 

pitiful   thin    pittance  of  being,  that  our  substance  is  in  a 
manner  lost,  and  nothing  but  a  t.-nm»ui  reek  remains. 

Id.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

Now  by  reason  of  its  gross  consistency,  it  [the  body]  is  an 
unwieldy  luggage  to  the  soul,  and  dotli  very  much  clog  and 
incumber  her  in  her  operations;  it  will  then  be  wrought 
into  so  tine  and  fenuiou;;  a  sub', lance,  as  that  instead  of  a 
clog,  it  will  be  a  wing  to  the  soul. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 


t  astonishing  s 


lav  appear  to  find  a  drop 


In  the  iris  of  the  eye,  and  lb.-  drum  of  the  ear,  the  tmuiti/ 
of  the  muscles  is  astonishing.  They  are  mk-ru-c  pic  hairs  ; 
must  be  magnified  to  be  visible;  yet  are  they  real,  effective 
muscles. — Paley.  Natural  Tfieol^gy,  c.  9. 

TE'NURE.     See  Tenant. 

TE'PID.     "\       Fr.  Tepidile,  It.  Tiipidof  Sp. 

Tepi'ditv.  I  Tibio ;  Lat.  Tepidus.  from  Tep- 
Te'por.  f  ere,  to  warm.  Of  unknown  ety- 
Tf/pify,  v.  J  mology. 

Warm,  lew ;  lew — or  as  usually  written,  luke- 
warm. 

Mean  white  the  tepid  caves,  and  fens  and  shoaies 


Thir 


Paradise  Lost, 
from  a  tepid  lit 


Ovid.  Melam.  b.  XV. 


This  kindness,  it  seems,  is  not  so  we]!  improved  hy  her  as 
it  deserved;  but  sir-  is  surprized  liy  another  fit  of  drowsy 
negligence  and  tepidity. 

Bichardson.  On  the  Old  Tatament,  (165a.) 


earth, ; 


TER 

And  besides  that  they  [the  wise  men  of  Bethlehem]  '      For  a  sample  of  this  branch  of  my  surrey,  let  us  ehu 
Upbraided  the  t-pidit,,  and  intidetl  baseness  of  rhe  Jewish     the  tegument  of  earth-worms,   which  we  shall   find  cm 
nation,   who  stood   unmoved   and  unconcerned  by  all  the     pleaily  adapted 
circumstances  of  wonder,  and  stirred  not  one  step  to  make     in  the  most  compleat 
enquiry  after,  or  to  visit  the  new  bom  king. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Life  of  Christ,  pt.  i.  §  4. 

T.hen  unguents  sweet  and  tepid  streams  we  shed; 

Tears  fiow'd  from  every  eye,  end  o'er  the  dead 

Each  dipt  the  curling  honours  of  his  head. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxiv. 

The  small  pox,  mortal  during  such  a  season,  grew  more 
favorable  by  the  tepnr  and  moisture  in  April.— Arbuthuot. 

The  flood  of  life 

Loos'd  at  its  source  by  tepefying  strains. 


TER 

branch  of  I 
worms,    wh: 
■  way  of  life  and  motion,  bein;,'  made 
manner  possible  for  terebrating 
creeping  where  their  occasions  lead  them. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c. 


Bacon.  Saturall  HisUrie,  §  4C3. 


the  wound  ' 


■rebration,  and  fili'd  i 
i  dossils  of  lint,  press'd  out  of  red  wine. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  V.  C. 


i  unthaw'd 
ephyr  of  the  genial  spring. 

Cooper.   The  Power  of  Harmony,  b.  i. 


Unfolds  the  flower  of  various  hue; 

ion  spreads  no  more  the  genial  blaze, 

Nor  gentle  eve  distils  the  dew.— Johnson.   Winter. 


h  friven  no  such  instruments,  but 
el  like  a  globe. 
Fotherby.  Athcom.  (1622,)  p.  326. 


TERGIVE'RSATE,  v.  \       Fr.    Tergiverser  ; 

TERCE,  or  )     Fr.  Tiers  ,■  It.  Terzo  ,  Sp.  Terza,  I      Terciversa'tion.  (  It.  tergiversare ;   Sp. 

Tierce.  ja   third.      Fr.   Tiers,    and    Eng.  I  Tergirersar  ,•   Lat.  Tergiversari.      Compounded  of 

Ten*,  is —  the  Lat.  Tergum,  and  versatum,  past  part,  of  versare, 

"  A  measure  so  called,  because  the  third  part    to  turn, 
(triens)    of   another    measure,    called   a    pipe,"  i       To  turn  the  back  ;    to  turn  round  ;    to  turn 
(Skinner.)     It  is  also  applied  to  a  third  part  or    awavyor  aside;  to  shift,  to  shuffle,  to  evade, 
portion  of  other  measures  :_in  Hackluyt,  of  a        The  Brilon  never  terg!„r„.d 


The  heauenly  mansions, 

Clearely  searched  by  smale  fractions, 
First  by  seconds,  terees.  and  eke  quartes. 

Chaucer.   The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt. 
The  middle  hetweene  them  both  is  50  degrees  and  a  ierce  I  ?* 
in  latitude. — Hackluyt.    Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  210. 

This  cilie  lieth  in  nine  degrees  and  one  tierce. 

Id.  lb.  p.  552. 
For  I  search'd  every  piece  of  wine;  yes  sure,  sir, 
And  every  little  Ierce,  that  could  but  testifie. 
Beaum.  S,  Fletch.   The  Pilyrim, 


;  drubbing; 
And  never  turn'd  his  back  to  aught 
But  to  a  post  for  scrubbing. 

Saint  George  for  England,  pt. 
For,  to  conclude,  for  all  his  crafty  cauteles  and  tergive 


i  defended,  nor  his  behavi 

justly  imprisoned,  and  also  in  the  end 
■vfully  deprived. 

State  Trials.  3  Edm.  VI.  1550.  Bp.  Bonner. 


Especially  in  defining   and  determining 

th'j-e  jiovntes.  whose  justice  is  not  yet  so  m 

shjin  of  the  adversary  may  peradveul 


This  insect  now,  whose  actii 
Teaz'd  him  with  never-ceasi 
With  somnchjudgmen 


i  and  quart.— Somenite,  Fab.  2. 


Mnspe.  Eccles.  Mem   vol.  v.  App. 


TE'RCEL, 

T. 


E'RCEL.A         It.  Terzuvh:      Sp.    Terz 
a'rcel,  or  I   Fr.  Tiereelet.    The  tassel,  or 

a'ssel.         /  of  any  kind  of  hawk,  so  tei 
e'rcelet.  J  because  he  is  commonly  a 


\Vl:->  also  if  he  were  conscious  that  his  assumentum  to 
the  Platonick  theology  were  not  so  defensible  a  thing,  uoth 
'  'mself  sometime  as  it  were  lergii 


Terzuelo  ;  equivocating  in  the  word  llena:  V.  t:>ki:i-'  tliem  for  the  ideas, 

',  or  male  or  the  intelligible  gods  before  mentioned, 

termed  Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  569. 

a  third  Even  so  in  this  present  case  now  in  question  ;  that  cove- 

(tbrs)  part  less  than  the  female,  (Cotgrave.)  nam  which  ' 


The  Assemblie  of  Fowles. 

In  which  were  peinted  all  thise  false  foules, 
As  ben  thise  tidifes,  tercelrltes,  and  owles. 

Id.   The  Squiera  Tale,  V.  10,862. 

!  of  hawks,  the  eagle,  the  gerfaulcon,  the 
k,  the  tassel,  the  sparhawk,  &c. 
Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.i.  p.  i79. 
And  bang'em  up  together  as  a  tassel. 
Upon  the  streach.  a  flock  of  fearful!  pigeons. 

Beaum.  IJ-  F letch.  The  Loyal  Su'.ject,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
light, 

Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 


Pope.  The  Wife  of  Bath. 

TE'REBINTH.  Fr.  Tcrebinthe  ,•  It.  Terebinto ; 
Sp.  Terebinto,  Lat.  Terebinthus ;  Gr.Tepe&w6us,  the 
turpentine  tree.    Vossius  thinks  the  name  Arabic. 

And  tyke  wyse  as  the  ferebyntes  and  oke-trees  bring  forth 
their  frutes,  so  shal  the  holy  sede  haue  frute. 

Bible,  1551.  Esay,  c.  6. 

Moreover  in  Syria  groweth  the  terebinth  or  turpentine 
tree—  Holland.  Pliuie,  h.  xiii.  c.  6. 

Here  growes  melampode  every  where, 
And  leribinth,  good  for  gotes. 

Spenser.  The  Sfiephcard's  Calender.  July. 

Lat.   Terebrare,     from 
Terere;    Gr.   Tep-etv,   to 


TE'REBRATE, 

Teredra'tion. 
bore. 

To  bore,  to  perforate,  to  pierce  through  or 
penetrate. 


Tt  may  be  feared  they  are  but  Parthian  flights,  ambuscado 
retreats,  and  elusory  tergiversations. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  10. 
But  that  no  suspicion  of  tergiversation  may  ho  fastned 
upon  me,  I  am  content  to  deal  with  you  a  little,  at  your  own 
weapons. 

Clullingworth.  Religion  of  Protestants,  pt.  i.  c.  S.  §  S5. 

Jonas  the  prophet  discovered  the  like  tergiversation  and 
backwardness  as  to  the  errand  he  was  sent  upon  to  the 
Ninevites.—  Walerland,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  9. 

TE'RIN,  (a  bird.)  Fr.  Tarin.  A  little  singing 
bird,  having  a  yellowish  body,  and  an  ash-coloured 
head,  (Cotgrave.) 

And  thrustles,  lerins,  and  mauise. 

Chaucer.  Horn,  of  the  Rose. 

TERM,?!.  "j       Fr.  Term,  terminer;    It. 

Tfrm,  v.  Termlne,    termlnare  ,-      Sp. 

Tf/rmer.  Termino,    terminal-;     Lat. 

Tf.'rmine,  v.  Terminus,   terminare,   from 

Te'rmlf.ss.  Gr.     Tepfiovos,     "reptxuv,    a 

Te'rmly,  adj.  I   limit  or  bound.      See  De- 

Te'rMLT,  ad.  (   TERHINE. 

Terminate,  v.  A  limit  or  bound,  a  eon- 

Termina'tion.  fine  or  end  ;    a  limited  or 

Te'rminative.  definite  space,  duration,  or 

Te'rminativelt.  period  of  time ;  a  definite 
Terminable.  )  or  fixed  form  of  speech  or 
language  ;  definite  or  precise  words  or  names  ; 
definite  or  precise  articles  or  particulars— bargained 
cr  agreed  upon,  stipulated  or  required,  as  condi- 
tions of  bargain  or  agreement ;  conditions,  or 
requisite  circumstances. 

To  terminate — 10  limit,  to  bound ;  to  reach, 
or  come  to  ;  to  fix  the  limit  or  bound,  the  con- 
fine, the  end,  the  conclusion;  to  finish,  to  end,  to 
conclude. 
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TER 

Unto  tho  ferme  for  told,  of Snynt  Anflrewmpsse, 
The  pape  did  him  hold,  with  gade  sikernesse. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  316. 

An  adjtctif 

Of  thre  try  we  ltrmy>ons.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  53. 


en,  and  brething  i 
kynde  of  men  to  * 
on  al  the  lace  or  the  ertlie.  deirrmxjntmge  tymes  ord< 
tecrriiys  of  the  dwellyng  of  hem—  Wietif.  Dedis,  c.  J 

Eftsoone  he  termyneth  [terminat]  sum  dai. 

Id.  Ebreu 
What  he  had  found  his  firste  mansion, 
}Ie  knew  t:,e  mutuant   hy  proportion; 
Ami  knew  the  rising  of  bis  moue  wel, 
And  in  whoa  fare,  and  In  me.  and  every  del. 

Chaucer.   The  Frankelemes  'fait,  V 


alia 


[  pray  to  God  bis  necke  i 


Id.  The  Revet  Tale, 


Thus  selde  is 
That  age  and  youth  < 
And  where  that  folly 
Wisdome  is  put  ' 


The  Chanones  I 
ne,  the  trouth  I 


Tate.  v.  16,446. 


Lidgaic.   The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iiL 

Now  doth  this  ma  al  thu 
Ills  pilgrimage,  that  is  to  ^ 
Latin  fug  tcrmeth  it.  in  : 


ways  actually  cotinue 
at  is  to  witte  as  maister  Gersonne  in  tho 

u—Sir  T.  More,   iforhes,  p.  1376, 


.1/".  What  fruit  would  then  come  of  penaunce? 
T'jndall.  Of  your  m-glyng  terme  ptnaunce  ] 
ffinne.— Tynda'tl.   Workcs1  p.  320. 


i  rjenerall  cnusayle  bepan, 


Of  the  Presence,  fol.  109. 1 

And  although  the  thing  which  is  terminable,  and  hath  an 

end,  is  called  sometimes  perpetuaU:  yet  because  in  holyi 

sctipturc,  and  in  vse  oi  the  church,  and  in  the  I  a 

philosophers  mnst  commonly  that  is  taken   to  bee  perpe- ; 

-i  hath  no  end  of  time  hereafter  to  come. 

State  Trials.  6  Rich.  II.  15S3.  John  lficlifeA 

These  being  summoned  to  appeare  before  the  justices,  s 
with  one  Hugh  Aberneth.and  other  of  their  complices,  vponi  i 
their  contempt  so  to  doo,  were  pruclamed  traitors,  and  as 
the  Scotisn  men  t.?nrme  it,  pat  to  the  home. 

Holinshed.  Historie  of  Scotland,  an.  1250. 

(I  knew)  which  were  the  tearmert, 

That  would  rive  velvet  puttii-oats,  tissue  gowns. 
Which— piec<  s.  angels.  Mij'i'ers.  and  half  crowns. 

Beaum.  $  Flelvh.   Hit  at  Several  Weapons,  Act  i. 

Nor  have  my  title-leafe  on  posts,  or  walls, 
Or  in  cleft  sticks,  advanced  to  make  calls 
For  termers,  or  some  clerck-like  serving  man. 


Row  absurd  had  these  guests  been,  if  they  had 

the  thanks  in  the  servitors;    and  had  said.  "  We 

from  you  ;  whence  ye  had  it,  is  no  part  of  our  care. 

Bp.Hali.  Cont.  Five  Loaves  #  Tw 


rn  velvet,  on  that  / 
Whose  bare  out-brag *d  the  web  it  seem'd  to  wear." 

Shakespeare.  A  Lover's  Qomplah 

The  clerks  are  partly  rewarded  by  that  mean  also  fpe' 

•..  ;.,  ■]  Borne  Dthei  viitinj 

besides  that  tcrnu'y  i'ce  v,  hit-h  th.v  are  allowed. 

Bacon.  On  the  Office  of  Alienatiox 

The  fees,  or  allowances,  that  are  termly  given  to  the 
deputies,  receiver,  and  clerks,  for  recompence  of  these  thl 
pains.  I  do  purposely  pretermit;  because  they  he  not  ci 
tain,  but  arbitrary. — Id.  lb. 

(First  sitting  vp  in  her  soft  bed)  her  eyes 


Chapman.  Homer.  Odyss(y,\t,tX,' 
be  considered  there  is  a  double  consent  to  a  pro* 


l  the  honesty  or  dishont-s 
:  other  upon  the  manner  of  it,  and  modality. 
Bp.Taglor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i, 


oi  the 
4. 


TER 


more  an  image  of  God  than  anvpainl 
ke  :  but  if  we  give  divine  honours  to  a  g 
ttry  :  therefore  much  more  it  we  give  i 
this  instance  to  take  oil*  the  trilie  ofv 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  ( 

lis  be  eluded  hy  saying,   that  though 


native!,/  to  Christ  or  God,  but  relatively  to  the  image,  that 
is,  to  the  image  for  Con's  or  Christ's  sake. 

Id.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  i.  §  12. 

And  this  truth,  being  the  thing  it  selfe  subjectively,  in 
words  expressively,  in  the  mind  of  man  /■■,-, luiuit/vcly,  pre- 
Gupposeth  a  double  cull'urmitv  or  adequation. 

Bp.  Hall.   The  Best  Bargaine. 

If  the  servant  of  Christ  passeth  from  death  to  life,  then 
not  from  death  to  the  terminable  pains  of  a  part  of  hell. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  i.  §  1. 
This  made  them  perceive  that  the  main  of  their  dispute 
Was  about  the  signification  of  that  term. 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iii.  c.  i). 


Tell  him.  all  tcrmt 
For  once  deceiv'd, 


Pope.  Horn 
herbs,  for  ever  green, 


These  terms  are  supposed  by 
instituted  by  William  IheConque 
hath  clearly  and  learnedly  show 


Nor  fright  the  reader  with  the  Pagan  vaunt 
Of  tnightie  iUahound,  and  great  Termngaunt. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  i.  Sa 
Twas  time  to  counterfet,  or  that  liotte  termagant  I 
had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.    Counterfeit  ? 

Shakespeare.  I  Pt: Hen.  IF.  Act  v.  s 
For  when  the  fair  in  all  their  pride  expire,  ' 


Tot 


There  is  something  of  ; 
f  women  whose  minds  a 
reased  by  opposition,  and 


TE'RNARY.  I      Fr.  Ternaire ;    It.  Tenwrio  , 
Te'rnion.         f  Sp.  Ternario ;  Lat.  Ternarius, 


Three  :  the  number  three. 


nted 


cred 


number  amongst  tie-  Pythagoreans,  but  ah 

same  mystery  in  nature,  was  therefore  made  use  of  by  other 

Greeks  and  Pagans,  in  their  religious  rites. 

Cudwortli.  Intellectual  System,  p.  547. 

And  after  another  manner  likewise  of  composition,  it  [the 

number  of  nine]  standetb  of  two  triangled  numbers,  to  ait, 


Disposing  them  into  /,..»>>,„■: of  three  general 
the  first  relating  to  the  immediate  attendance  of  the 
Almighty,  the  other  two  to  the  government  of  the  creature, 
both  generall  and  particular. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Invisible  World,  §  7. 

The  wonder  may  cease,  if  it  be  considered,  that  in  the 

same  place  the  equality  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the 

ternary  number,  here  considered  as  a  figure  of  the  Trinity. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  lJ3. 

TE'RRACE,  rt.  \      Anciently  written    Terras 
Te'rrace,  v.         for    Tarras.       Fr.    Terrasse  , 
It.    Terrazzo;    Sp.   Terrazo,   from   terra,   earth. 
Applied  to — 

Earth  raised  or  thrown  up  as  a  bank,  mound, 
platform ;  a  raised  or  elevated  walk  or  parade  ; 
and  then  applied  to — any  raised  or  elevated  walk 
or  parade  ;  a  balcony,  so  constructed  as  to  afford 
means  of  an  increased  admission  of  light. 

holding  downe  their 


Dyer.   To  Aaron  Hill,  Esq. 

TERRA'QUEOUS.      Formed  from  the  Lat. 
Terra,  earth,  and  aqua,  water. 
Consisting  of  land  and  water. 
Yet  there  may  possibly  be,    for  ought  t 


unguis 


l(or 


terrai/uvou,)  globe,  by  which  all  pla 

Urinous    with    it,    may   he  differently  formed     according  to 

their  different  seeds.— Cudworlh.  Intellectual  Susie,,,,  p.  171. 

The  distance  between  America  and  the  East  Indies  west- 


shortned. — Dampii 


rloPc,  must  be  so  much 


Cotvper.  Charity. 
TE'RREMOTE.       It.  Terremdlo  ;    Fr.  Terre- 
wt,  or  mole  or  muet,  (Roquefort. )    Motus  terra, — 
motion,  or  quaking  of  the  earth, 
lim  selfe  he  shoke,' 


Who 


-Goiver.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 


TERRE'NE,  adj.  ~\       Fr.  Terrin,  terreslre ;    It. 
Terre'ne,  n.  Terrtno,   ttrreo,    terrhtre; 

Jerre'stre.  sp.  Terrene,,  terreslre;  Lat. 

Terre'strial.  I   Terrenus,   terrestris,    from 

Terre'strials,  n.    I  terra,  earth.    Perhaps  from 
Terre'striai.ly.  Gr.  Teio-siy,     siccare,     to 

Terre'strify,  v.         dry;  the  dryland.   Butsee 
Terre'strious.       J    Vossius.      Terrestrial,— 
Earthly ;  opposed  usually  to  heavenly  or  ce- 
lestial. 

Fr.  Terrine,  terrene. — an  earthen  pot  or  vessel. 
Terrene  (see  the  quotation  from  Knox)  is  some- 
times  written  tureen ;  see  the  quotation  from  Gold- 
smith. 

Here  may  ye  see,  and  hereby  may  ye  preve 


i  paradis  I 


Cha 


The  Man 


:  Tale,  V.  9135. 


"When  hy  the  statut 
against  these  fictitiou 
quent  than  before.—/ 

e  21  Hen,  VIII.  c    15.  the  termor  (that 
to   the   term  of  year*)  was  protected 

t,  long;  tcms  began,  to  be  more  fre- 

but  it  is  said  that  sun 

termed  likewise  a  lauching  animal; 
e  men  have  never  laughed. 

Idler,  No.  1. 

These  hills,  which 
full  of  .wood  houses,  .i 

d  people  who  appeared  to  live  in  great 
ifoijase,  b.i.  c.  10. 

rje^Lp^r 

nent  has  ever  been  found  by  expe- 

Ser.  26. 

TE'RMAGANT,  adj.  >      Lye    snvs,   n 

Te'rmagant,  n.  (  Must      poworfu 

Dens  :   some   think   it  formed  from   ter  n 

but   he  himself  thinks  it  pure  A.  S.  crimp 

of  ti/r.  (which,  prefixed  to  adj  'ctii  es.hasl 


had  told, 


the  terrace  of  the  fart,  after  he  had. 
be  French  men.  discharged  twise 
Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  353. 
Here  they  a  stately  pallace  did  behold 
Of  pompous  shew,  much  mo 
With  many  towres  and  tarn 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  9. 
And  Lucullus  self  would  also  many  times  be  amongst 
them,    in   those  tan asses  and  pleasant    walks,   delighting 
much  to  talk  with  them. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  44(3. 

Hefore  the  front  of  the  school  a  stately  Crupto-porticus, 

ao.l    mi    Hi  ■    top    thereof   a    leaden    hmns,   with   railes  and 
bannisters. — Full.;-.    IV, , , lines.  Shropshire. 

As  touching  open  galleries  and  terraces,  they  were  devised 


the  recp'i.  n  < 


"  Ther  was  neuer  tresour  of  terrestrial  riches, 

Nor  precious  stone  rckened  innumerable, 

To  be  of  comparison  vino  your  high  goodnes." 

Id.  The  Craft  of  Lover 

The  tyme  was  now  come,  whan  that  same  man  should  1 
borne,  who  defacing  and  vanquishing  al  terrene  or  earth 
kioL'dnmes,  should  bring  into  the  world  an  heauenly  kin 
dom. —  Udat.  Luke,  c.  1. 

My  kingdom,  saieth  Christ, 
emperours  is:  his  kingdome 
celestial!.— Id.  John,  c.  18. 

tiples  feeding  themselues  with  a  vain  imagi- 


nation for  the  t 
Jerusalem  erec 
great  pompe  an 


,  that  t 


f  thiS  V 

rci-e  dominion  with 
aduanced  in  honour 
i  of  the  earth,  began 
on,  their  owne  would 


And  of  all  thi 


a  coarse  linnen  cloth,  and  lay  the  same  in 
that  the  terrene  substance  may  bee  seperated 
that  is  transfused  or  j. a^seih  ilirim eh  theclota 
;r.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiv.  o.  18. 


re  the  driest,  be- 
d  consumed  ;  hut 
liquor,  remaiueth 


ll'oltoniancu,  p.  42. 


fcrrcd  (very  sh- 
one prepared  fti 


|       Then  tell,  dear  favourite  T 


her  words  ( 
applicutioi 


He  sayrte,  "  Child,  hy  Termagnunt, 

But  if  thou  prike  out  of  myn"  haunt. 

Anon  1  site  thy  stede  with  mace." 

Chaucer.   The  Rime  of  Sire  Thapas, 


That  is  true  (say  I)  if  i 
mugaut  of  Rome,  be  alio 


Bale.  Apulogie,  fol.  103. 


I'i    1  v.  i'ii.hi.'s  hnwci's    ainl  for  their  P.ipe  implore 

The  healing  god  ;  to  roval  Hampton's  pile. 

To  Clermont's  lerrass'd  height,  and  Esher's  groves. 

Thomson.  Summer. 
O'er  all  appear'd  the  mountain's  forked  brows 
With  terrasses  on  terrasses  up-thrown.— West.  Education. 
1911 


"  '  Dread,  terrene  gods,  the  fift  of  those, 
F.urn  at  the  hue  trieon  shall 


These  plagues  seem  i 


Albion's  England,  b.  vi.  c.  81. 
t  nourished  beneath, 


Now  Heaven  his  fury  vinlently  shall  breath, 
Rebellious  Egypt  scourging  from  above. 

Drayton.   Moses,  his  Birth  .y  Miracles. 


For  though  we 
things  :  that  henv 

fluence  upon  its  d 


rm  that  all  things  i 


work  oft-times  to  be  effected  by  s-.me  revelation,  and  Cahall 
from  above,  rather  then  any  philosophy,  or  speculation  hera 
below.— Brown.  Vulgar  £rrours,  b.iv.  c.  13. 


TER 

The  reason  of  Kircherus  may  be  added :  that  this  varia- 
tion proceedeth  not  only  from  terreslrious  eminences,  and 
roagnetical  veins  of  earth,  laterally  respecting  the  needle. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
Shave  the  troat's  shasey  beard,  lest  thou  too  late 
In  vain  should'st  seek  a  strainer  to  dispart 
The  husky,  ten  -  ,1  rom  purer  must. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 
Terrestrial  [brutes]  are  those,  whose  only  place  of  rest  is 
■  IPh  ■ 
r* 
Repose  to  night,  and  toil  to  day  decreed. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xix. 
Prefer  with  zeal,  when  you  begin  to  plough. 
To  Jove  terrene,  and  Ceres  chaste,  the  vow. 

Cooke.  Hetiod.   Works  if  Bays,  b.  ii. 
And  instead  of  soup  in  a  china  terrene,  it  would  be  a 
proper  reproof  to  serve  them  up  nffal  in  a  wooden  trough. 

Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  57. 
At  the  top  a  fried  liver  and  bacon  were  seen, 
At  the  bottom  was  tripe  in  a  swinging  tureen. 

Goldsmith.  The  Haunch  of  Venison. 

TE'RREVERTE.  Fr.  Terre-verde  (terra 
viridis.)  A  kind  of  tough  greenish  clay,  whereof 
the  best  earthen  vessels  be  made,  ( Cotgrave. ) 


TE'RRIER.  A'kind  of  do-.  See  the  quota- 
tion from  Pennant.  Terrier,— Fv.Pupier  terrier, — 
the  court  roll  or  catalogue  of  all  the  names  of 
the  lord's  tenants,  and  of  all  the  rents  they  pa)-, 
and  services  they  otve  him,  (Cotcrrave.)  More 
literally—    ■ 

A  register  of  lands  let  to  the  tenants,  with  par- 

culars  of  rents,  services,  S.c. 

You/as  Lo.  Away  fox,  I'll  send  for  terriers  for  you. 

Bcaum.  *  Flclch.   The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  v. 

I'll  haunt  ye  such  a  false  knave  admirably, 

A  terrier  I  ;  I  eartht  him,  and  then  snapt  him. 

Id.  The  Island  Princess,  Act  v. 

Tv"e  ordain  that  the  archbishops  and  all  bishops  within 
their  several  dioceses  shall  procure  that  a  true  note  and 
terrier  of  all  the  glebes,  lands,  meadows,  gardens,  orchards, 
houses,  &c.  be  taken  by  the  view  of  honest  meu  in  every 
parish,  &c— Canon  the  Eighty  Seventh. 

The  first  variety  is  the  lerrarius  or  terrier,  which  takes  its 
name  from  its  subterraneous  employ;  being  a  small  kind  of 
hound,  us-d  to  force  the  fox,  or  other  beasts  of  prey,  out 
of  thdr  holes;  and  id  former  times,  rabbets  out  of  their 
burrows  into  nets. — Pennant.  British  Zoology.   The  Dog. 

For  the  same  use,  in  rectories,  as  well  as  vicarages, 
terriers  were  directed;  how  ancientlv.  I  cannot  say. 

Seeker,  vol.  v.  Charge  4. 

TE'RRITORY.  )      Fr.  Territoire;    It.  Terri- 

Terbito/eial.  i  torio  ;  Sp.  Territorio  ;  Lat. 
Territorium.  See  Vossius,  who  himself  thinks 
temtorium  is  terra,  with  four  syllables — a  mere 
prr.A 'hc/io  vocis. 

The  compass  or  continent  of  land  (terra)  or 
country  belonging  to  a  city,  town,  parish,  lordship 
or  mannor,  (Cotgrave.) 

Then  leuced  we  from  Siracura,  S:  shoring  about  by  the 
coasles  of  Sicilie,  we  came  to  Rhegium,  a  citie  in  ye  borders 
of  Italy  situate  and  lying  within  the  teiritorye,  that  be- 
longeth  to  the  Brutians.  Fru  thence  is 
to  Si-ihe  —  Vial.  Acta,  c.  28. 


.  u.n..'.,' 


To  n .. 


•  p-v. 


Before  the  Parthiin  —Mi/t-m.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  IV. 

The  church  ui.itu  rsall  in  rT-ueral  causes  :  each  particular 
and  private  church,  fur  speciall  cud  particular  and  territo- 
rial! questions  and  qua?ries. 

Hounlagu.  An  Appea'.e  to  Ctesar,  c.  1. 

Those  who  live  thus  mewed  up.  within  their  own  con- 
tracted  territories,  and  will  not  look  abroad  beyond  the 
boundaries  that  chance,  conceit,  or  laziness,  has  Bet  to  their 
enquiries;  hot  live  separate  from  the  notions,  discourses, 


nderstanding,  §  ; 


represented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  islands;  who, 
being  separated,  bv  a  large  tract  of  aea,  from  all  commu- 
nion with  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  thought  them- 
selves the  only  people  in  the  world. 

Locke.  C, induct  of  the 

The  kingdom  of  England,  over  which 
have  jurisdiction,  includes  not,  by  the  common  law,  either 
\Va!e>.  SluiI.ui  I.  or  1  rrlarnl.  or  any  other  part  of  the  king's 
dominions,  except  the  territory  if  England  alone. 

Blachitoue.  Commentaries,  §  4.  Introd. 

The  territorial  acquisition!  of  the  East-India  Company, 


TER 

Fr.  Terreur;     It.  Terrore  ,- 

Sp.  Terror.  Lat.  Tenor,  from 

Gp.  Tao-u<r<r-*tv,   to 

frighten.      (A.  S.  Teran,   to 

tear. ) 

Fright  or  affright;  fear, 
dread.        See   the   quotation 


TE'RROUR. 
Te'rribi.e. 

Te'rribleness. 

Te'riubi.y. 

Te'rrifv,  V 

Terri'fick. 

Te'rroeist. 
from  Co£an. 

Terrible,— that  may  be  feared  ;  fearful,  fright- 
ful, dreadful ;  formidable. 

And  so  the  peace,  wherby  you  are  reconsyled  vnto  God, 
(beyng  a  thing  of  more  gracious  efficacie  than  roannes 
rea*ou  is  hah.e  to  perceaue)  shall  strengthen  your  hartes 
and  your  coi  sci  ■"  all  '■  rrours  that  can  possiblye 

happen  in  this  worlde. —  Udal.  Philip,  c.  4. 

They  toke  their  lodgynge,  and  incontynent  gaue  assaut, 
the  whiche  was  feirse  and  terryblc,  for  the  Bretons  within 
were  good  meu  of  warre. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  335. 

Emims,  a  kynde  of  gyantes  so  called,  because  they  were 
terrible  and  cruel],  for  Emim  signifieth  terribtenes. 

Tyndall.    Worhes,  p.  15. 

Fyrst  they  ryde  rounde  about  on  all  parts  casting  of  darts, 
&  often  tymes  with  the  terriblents  of  ttnir  horses  and  ye 
ratlyng  noise  of  their  wheles,  they  breake  the  aray. 

Guldinye.  Ccpsar,  fol.  105. 

Likewise  though  nomanpunishe  the  breakers  of  the  lawe, 
yet  shall  God  send  hys  curses  vpon  them. till  they  he  vtterly 
brought  to  nought,  as  thou  readest  most  terribly  euen  in 
the  same  place. — Tyndall.    U'orkes,  p.  110. 

Ye  iudged  nat  vpryghtely,  ne  obserued  the  lawe  of  justyce, 
nor  ye  walked  nat  accordynge  to  his  pleasure.  He  shall 
shortely  and  terryblye  appiere  vnto  you. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

It  chaunst,  (eternall  God  that  chaunse  did  guide) 

As  he  recoiled  backeward,  in  the  mire 

His  nigh  forwearied  feeble  feet  did  slide. 

And  downe  he  fell,  with  dread  of  shame  sore  ierrljide. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

But  what  thy  care  of  all  these  in  thee  flyes, 

We  should  inflict  on  thee  our  selves  :  infectious  cowardi>e 
(In  thee)  hath  terrified  our  host;   for  which,  thou  well 

A  coat  of  tomb  stone,  not  of  Steele  :  in  which,  for  forme 
thou  serv'st.— Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iii. 

The  serpent  suttl'st  beast  of  all  the  field, 

Of  huge  extent  somtimes,  with  brazen  eyes 

And  hairie  malne  terrific— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

For  which  Rome  sends  her  curses  out  from  far, 
Through  the  stem  throat  of  terrr-ur-brtidlurn  war. 

Drayton.  Mortimer  to  Queen  Isabel. 
Then  all  the  Grcekes  ran  in  to  him. 


those  who  judge  of  men's  heads 
by  the  fashion  ;  and  can  allov 
received  doctrines. — Locke.    On  Hit 


they  do  of  their  peruke  s, 

me  to  be  right,  hu*  the 
Underst.  Epis.  Ded. 


mentioned.— Smith.   Wealth  >f  Xali 


■,,.-'■.<■. 

This  fair  half  round,  this  nmpk  azure  sky, 

Terribly  large,  and  wonderfully  bright, 

With  stars  unnumber'd,  and  unmeasur'd  light. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  i. 

How  shall  they  he  able  to  abide  his  presence  at  that  day, 
when  the  gloriousness,  and  majesty,  and  tnriblencss  of  his 
appearance  will  infinitely  exceed  all  that  the  tongue  of  man 
cau  express,  or  the  heart  of  roan  conceive  ? 

Sharp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  10. 

Orellana  placed  his  hands  hollow  to  his  mouth,  and  bel- 
lowed out  the  war-cry  used  hy  those  siv:i^'S,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  harshest  and  most  terrifyiny  sound  known  in 
nature. — Anson.   Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

All  breathing  death,  around  their  chief  they  stand, 

A  grim  terrific  formidable  band. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

Terror  is  that  species  of  fear,  which  rouses  to  defend  or 
escape;  producing  the  vi«1.i.t  natations  which  have  been 
already  noticed.— Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  c.  2,  §  3. 

Scar'd  at  thy  sound  terrific,  flv 

Self  pleasing  Folly's  idle  brood, 
"Wild  Laughter,  Noise,  and  thoughtless  Jo)', 
Aud  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good. 

Gray.  Hymn  lo  Adversity, 
Thousands  of  those  hell-hounds  called  terrorists,  whom 
they  had  shut  up  in  prison,  on  their  last  revolution,  as  the 
satellites  of  tyranny,  are  let  loose  on  the  people 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  4. 

TERSE,  adj.  \       It.  T&rso  ;   Sp.  Terso  ;   Lat. 
Te'rsely.  V  Terms,   past   part,  of  tergere, 

Te'rseness.     J  to  wipe  or  rub,  dry,  smooth, 


clean. 

Clean,  clear,  neat, 


ilX'tij. 


TES 

A  golden  poet  in  a  leaden  age ;  so  terse  and  elegant  wi 
his  eouceipts  and  expressions. 

Fuller.    Worthies.    Devoushi 
Understand  him  not,  that  one  so  infirm  with  age, 
decrepid  tn  Tears,  but  that  one  living  in  so  ignorant  i 
superstitious  a  generation,  could  write  so  ttrceti/. 

Id.  lb.  Lincoln; 


In  eight  terse  lines  has  Phacdrus  told 
(So  frugal  were  the  bards  of  old) 
".  tale  of  goats  ;  and  clos'd  with  grace, 


Plan,  moral,  all. 


Vhitehcad.   The  Goaf 


The  cylindrical  figure  of  the  mole,  as  well  as  the  com- 
pactness of  its  form,  arising  from  the  terseness  of  its  lin.bs, 
proportionally  lessen^  its  labour;  because,  according  to  its 
bulk,  it  thereby  requires  the  least  possible  quantity  of  earth 
to  be  removed  for  its  progress. 

I'alcy.  Xatural  Theology,  c.  15. 

TE'RTIAN.  Fr.Tertiane;  It.  Terzana ;  Lat 
Tcrtiana. 

A  disease,  fever,  ague,  Ac.  that  recurs  every 
third  day. 
And  if  it  do,  1  dare  wel  lay  a  grote, 
That  ye  shal  ban  a  fe\  er  tet  ruute. 
Or  elles  an  3guc,  that  iiiav  be  your  bane. 

Chaucer.   The  Konnes  Preestes  Tale,  v.  14,SC4. 

O  Mercurius,  at  this  houre  thou  felest  no  maladie  of  any 
feuer  tereian,  as  I  doe,  for  the  hert  of  thy  bodie,  and  the 
dolour  of  thy  spirite,  ca_-..i.  the  to  haue  a  quartaine. 

The  Golden  Boke,  Let.  9. 


The  Cock  a 


Fox. 


TE'SSELLATED.  ">      Fr.  Tcssere,   squared; 
Tessera'ick.  >  Lat.  Tessara,  a  die,  from 

Gr.  Teo-ffupes,  four. 

Divided  into,  checkered,  varietrated  by,  squares. 
Van  Helmont  produced  a  stone  very  different  from  the 
:.y rites. —  U'ouduard.  On  Fotstls. 


cabinet  si  variously  inlaid:  such  a  piece  of  .]'■■ 

lick  ;  such  ,i  tr'tf'  intr>.:  pn  ePicnt  without  cement ;  here 

of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white  ;  patriots  and 

king's  friends  and  republicans  :  whigsand  lories; 

trcaclierous  ;'riu>.;s  ar.d  i.,pen  tunnies  ;  that  it  was  indeed  a 

very  curious  show;  bat  utterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure 

to  stand  on.— Burke.  On  American  Taxation. 

TEST,  «.  \        Fr.  Test;    U.TUta;    Lat   Testa, 

Test,  v.  )  Tin  earthen  pot ;  from  tosta.  past 
part,  of  torrere,  to  bake,  because  baked  or  har- 
dened either  by  sun  or  fire.  Applied  especially 
to— 

The  pot  or  vessel  (the  cupel)  in  which  metals 
are  tried,  essayed,  or  proved.  Then,  generally, 
to— 

Any  trial,  essay,  or  proof;  a  criterion  ;  that  by 
or  from  which  a  "decision  or  judgment  is  made. 

j  and  fermentation, 

f  strs  and  many  thinges  mo. 
Chaucer.  The  Chonones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16,284. 

Then  was  the  teste  or  potsherd,  the  brasse.  golde.  &  syluer 
reda<-te  into  duste,  so  thar  not  onely  of  the  wynde  were 
thei  blown  away  as  chafTe  from  the  tloer  in  somcr,  but  also 
that  their  place  could  no  more  he  founde. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  2. 

He  had  partners  of  his  journey  who  were  witnesses  of  the 

miraculous  accident,  and  in   his  publication   lit-  urged  the 

the  fact,  as  a  thing  not  feigned,  not  private, 

but  done  at  noon  d^y  under  the  test  of  competent  person; 

thing  that  proved  '" 
a  present,  a  great  and  a  permanent  change. 


effective  of 
Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Cvnscienet,  b.  i.  c.4;  J 


Isab.  Not  wi!h  fond  si.-kb-s  of  the  f«f*rf-gold, 
Or  stones,  whose  rate  are  either  rich,  or  poore, 

aiiirs  them  :   but  with  true  prayers 
That  shall  he  vp  at  htauen.  and  enter  there 


ikespeare.  Meamtr*  for  Measu 


lu  r  t 


lerl 


Hv  great  examples  daily  fed. 
What  in  the  best  ef  books,  her  father's  life,  she  read. 
And  to  be  lead  hersi  If  she  need  not  fear  : 
Each  test  and  every  light,  her  muse  will  bear, 
Though  Epictetus  with  his  lamp  were  there. 

Drydau  Ode  to  Mrs.  Anne  Kill  eg 


TEST,  n.               ^ 

Te's 

TAMENT. 

Tf.s 

tame'ntary. 

Tes 

rAMENTA'TION. 

Te's 

TATE. 

Testa'tion. 

Tes 

ta'tor. 

Te's 

TIFY,  V. 

Tes 

tifica'tion. 

Te's 

TIFIER. 

Tf/> 

Te's 

TIMON'Y,  V. 

Tes 

riMO'NIAL,  adj. 

Tfs 

riMo'NiAL,  n.     , 

.imidated  by  the  shot. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.3. 

Fr.  Tester,  testifier ;  It. 
Testare,  testificdre ;  Sp. 
Teslar,  testificar ;  Lat. 
Testari,  to  be  witness. 
Testis,  a  witness  ;  which 
(Vossius  thinks)  is  from 
the  Gr.  QeaBca,  to  put  or 
'  place  any  one,  (sc. )  that 
he  may  see,  observe,  notice, 
take  notice  or  cognizance, 
of  any  thing:  doing.  Ber- 
ners  uses,  Testes,  n.  i.  e. 
witnesses.  See  Attest. 
To  testify,  to  give  or 
bear  witness  or  evidence ;  as  one  who  has  seen, 
heard,  or,  by  any  means,  known  or  had  cognizance; 
to  tell,  to  record,  to  depose,  to  declare,  what  we 
know,  in  proof  or  evidence  of  any  thing. 

Testament, — a  document  by  which  any  one  tes- 
tifies {testatur)  what  he  wills  to  be  done  after  his 
decease,  (sc.  with  his  real  or  personal  estates;) 
a  will. 

The  Fr.  Tester;  It.  Testare;  Sp.  Testar,— to  make 
a  will ;  to  devise,  bequeath,  or  convey  by  will. 

Testimony, — declaration,  deposition  of  any  thing 
witnessed ;  evidence. 

Thre  tlirousand  marke  he  gaf with  testament  fulle  right 
To  Fetir  &  Pauls  of  Rome,  to  susteyn  ther  light. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  20. 
Henry  of  Huntyngton  testimons  this  title. — Id.  p.  8. 

Many  pverbis  ich  myshte  have   of  menv  holy  seyntes 
To  leslefie  for  treulhe.  the  tale  that  ich  shewe. 

Piers  I'loithman,  p.  210. 
This  is  my  blood  of  the  newe  testament  whiclie  schal  be 
Eched  out  for  rmnivo  into  rciai^imin  nf  synnes. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  26. 
This  is  my  blonde  of  the  newe  testament,  yt  shal  be  shed 


jld  make  mv  '■•■/  intra* 

i  word. 

veer.   The  Wif  „f  Bathe. 


TES 

[  Quintus  Hortensius  received  a  forg'd  will  of  Munitiu 
from  some  Ha?redipeta?  or  testamentary  cheaters,  and  b£ 
cause  they  offered  to  verifie  it,  and  to  give  him  a  share,  h 
defended  the  fnirx-rv,  ami  p.issusied  his  part. 

B[>.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.i.  c.  I 


TES 


Whereof  he  hath  gi 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead 
the  inspired  prophets  of  God  gi 


,  in  that  1 


t  Fiery  Darts  quenched. 

The  vigilant  care  and  devotion  which  they  employed  in 

saving  and  keeping  tin-  sacred  lire,  was  a  signe  and  solemne 

tesiimoiiialt  of  the  religious  observance  which  they  carried 

respectively  to  the  whole  element  of  fire. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  G13. 
The 

erswaded,  but  disap 

History  of  Q.  Etiz 

validity  of  i 


On  the  Creed,   Art.  1. 
3wne  bringing*  forth, 


I  doubt  not  but  one  reason,  why 

which  its  author  had  condemned  1 

feet  poem,  by  his  last  will  i 

him  a  real  service,  as  well  as  an  honour. 

Drydc, 

By  the  common  law,  the  bishop  had  the  lav 

of  the  goods  of  persons,  dying  (estate,  and  mi 


H.uve  naui  I  i 


the  iiu, nhiv  nf  > 


e:i  algaU 


-Id.  The  Court  of  Lo 


uderstande,  for  it 
■at  lordes  of  Engl; 


or  is  ratil'yed  so  longe  as  the  sayde  test 

It  trsliHeth  also  the  clurche,  not  by  m; 

length,  ordir.aees,   nor  artis,  but    hy  I 


•slate.— Aylijfe. 


from  God. — Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv.  e.  19. 

Certainly  acknowledgments  of  the  divine  goodness,  and 
solemn /.■.;////><■>.'?'<.>,  ^  of  our  thank  foil  sense  thereof,  (whatever 
the  abused  world  may  now  imagine.)  was  always,  is  now, 
and  ever  will  he  the  principal  and  most  noble  part  of  all 
religion  immediately  addressed  to  God. 


The   difficulty  is,  when    testimonies  con 

experience,  and  the  reports  of  history  and 

with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  with 

Locke.  Hum.  Und 

The  right  of  inheritance,  or  descent  to  t 


i  of  the 


-Id.  lb. 


how  precious  k  honorable  ye  eo- 
lith is  befor  God. 
Caluine.  Fuure  Sermons,  Ser.  2. 


The  story  of  Daniel 
he  pfiirche  bentiried  \ 
emeth  almost  extincte 


Jvye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  Arg. 

proofe  and  letters  testhn<*vn}ll  it  appeareth 
ree  from  the  infections  of  the  plague. 

Hackluyl.    Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 


Optatus  compares  the  sc 
louse,  run  to  the  scripture- 


!  testator's  will  :   if 


riginal  will  :  the  gos- 
>istles  are  the  codicils 
sver  know  the  will  of 
Bp.Taylor.  Dissuasive  fromPopery,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  1 


Ily  this  law  the  right  of  leshtm.mtaiion  is  taken  away, 
which  the  inferiuur  tenures  had  al.vavs  enjoved. 

Burke.  Tracts  on  the  Popery  Laws. 
They  are  thy  wifnes-.es.  win*  speak  thy  pow'r 
And  goodness  infinite,  but  spt-ak  in  ears 
Thar  hear  not.  or  receive  not  their  report. 
In  vain  thv  creature?  tedify  of  thee, 
Till  thou  proclaim  thyself.  Cowper.   Task,  b.  v. 

TESTA'CEOUS.  Fv.Testacee;  H.Testaceo; 
Lat.  Tcstaceits,  from  Testa,  res,  iosta,  any  thing 
baked,  hardened.     See  Tests. 

It.  Testacea  animali, — all  manner  of  hard  shell 
fishes,  as  oysters  and  scallops,  (Florio.) 

Tynan  garbs, 

Neptunian   '"  ' 


1  Chiifti  wines  with  incen 
i  patrician  thirst. — Dyer.  Rui, 

les  [we  shall  find]  testaceous  si 


of  Rome. 


!  Nature,  pt.i.  c.3. 

TE'STER.  Lat.  Testa,  a  shell;  in  Fr.  Teste 
or  tete,  a  shell,  the  sc?///-bonc ;  and  then,  generally, 
the  head.  Fr.  Testiere,  any  kind  or  fashion  of 
head  piece,  armour  for  the  head.  It.  Testura  ,- 
Sp.  Testero.      In  English,  applied  to— 

The  head  or  top  of  a  bed. 

Ther  mayst  thou  see  devising  of  harneis 

So  uncouth  and  so  riche.  and  wrought  so  wele 

of  :'o]ds:iiithn',  ol  biruidin.L*,  and  of  stele; 

The  sheldes  brighte,  festeres,  and  trappures; 


Gold-1 

r  Tale,  l 

Also  the   beddes,  festars   and  pyllowes,  beseme  i 

stable.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Govemovr,  b.  i.  c.  1 


i".:''. 


Who  led  from  room  to  room  amazed  is  to  see 

The  furnitures  and  states,  winch  all  iinhroideries  he, 

Thericli  and  sumptuous  beds,  with  fester  covering  plumes, 

Drayton.  Poiy-Oloion,  s.  2b*. 
He  then  an  iron  net  prepar'd, 
Which  he  to  the  bed's  tester  rear'd.—  King.  Art  of  Lots. 

TE'STICLE.  Fr.  Testicuh;  It.  Testicolo;  Sp. 
Testiculo ;  Lat.  Testicidus,  diminutive  of  Testis, 
testes,  (sc.)  sexus  virilis. 

That  a  bever  to  escape  the  hunters,  bites  off  Ins  festirtrs 
or  stores,  is  a  tenent  very  ancient;  and  hath  had  thereby 
advantage  of  propagation. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

TE'STON.  ^       A  coin  on  which   the   king's 
Te'ster.v.       I  head   {teste,  or    tete,)  was    im- 
Te'sterned.  /"pressed.     See  Tester. 
Te'ster.         J       Fr. Testoon, — a  piece  of  silver 
coin,  worth  eighteenpence,  (Cotgrave.) 

For  whereas  it  was  thought  before,  that  the  teslourn  was, 
through  ill  officers  and  minsters,  romipted.  it  was  tried, 
that  it  had  the  valuation  just  l.y  eight  sundn  kinds  of  melt- 
ing, and  -!()(>/.  of  sterlm  niony.  nir:d<>itrii  being  hut  sixpence, 

Burnet.  Record*,  vol,  ii.  A'.  Edward's  Journa*, 


being  considered    apart   in 
uul  crowns;  but  if  you  give 
then  besides  that  they  are 
e,  for  ferry  or  passage. 
Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  684. 
Pro.  What  said  she,  nothing? 
Sp,  No.  not  so  much  as  take  this  for  thy  pains  : 
'o  teslifie  your  bounty,  I  thank  you.  vou  haue  tester n'rl 
me.Shahcs     Tit  „  Gentlemen  »f  Verona,  Act  i.  SC.  1. 


'Tis  nsy  learnt  the  art  to  talk  by  rote; 

At  Nai. do's  'twi.i  hut  tost  jriu  half  a  groat; 

The  r.edhud  school  at  three-pence  is  nut  dear,  sir; 

At  White's— the  stars  instruct  you  for  a  tester. 

Armstrong.   Taste. 

TE'STY.     >      Fr.  Test,i:   It.  Testardo,  heady, 

Te'stiness.  )  headstrong,  self-willed  ;  from  Fr. 
Teste,  the  head.  (See  Tester.)  It  is  applied, 
in  English,  to  that  self-will  which  renders  a  man 
pettish  or  irascible — 

Pettish,  peevish  ;  disposed  or  apt  to  be  angry- 
Sec  the  quotation  from  Locke. 
What  life  lead  testy  men,  then,  that  consume  their  daysP 
In   inward  frets,  untemper'd   hates,  al    strife  with   some 
always.—  Surrey.   Paraph,  of  Ecclesiastes,  c.  5. 


•  forced  on  thy  testy  brayne, 

le  Auctors.  Answer  to  Epitaph  made  by  W.  G.  fyc. 

lerby  be  become  suche,  as  will  eyther  be  soone 
re,    wayward,    contenciouse,    backbiters,   or    dis- 

>y  this  ye  may  e.isvh  knowe,  that  your  learnyng 


f  good  friend  Planeth 


Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  107S^ 


Aminl.    What  vilde  injury 


To  (ighl   «itb  wouls,  as  he  is  quick  of 
Mel.  That  heap  of  age  which  I  shot 
If  it  were  temperate ;   but  testy  years 
Are  most  contemptible. 

Beuum.  §  Fletch.    The  Maid's  T.  -.in  (hi, 

I  am  not  valiant ;  when  I  was  a  youth, 


Nav  contrariwise,  there  is  nothing  so  adverse  ar.d  re- 
ugnant  to  amity  and  society  than  trsfiticsse,  thwarting, 
amplaining,  and  evermore  fault-finding-. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  70. 
I  wept  for  woe,  the  testy  beldame  swore, 
And,  foaming  with  her  god,  foretold  iny  fate; 
That  1  was  doom'd  to  love,  and  you  to  hate. 

Dryden.    Theocritus   Idyl.  3. 


aptness  to  be  angry.— Locke, 


How  do  you  behave  in  your  own  family?  in  a  gentle,  I 
inii,  obliging  manner?  or,  do  you   make  all  around  you 

nd  brutal  behaviour  I— Gilpin,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  iG. 

V':]r[l      }       Teaches  are   (aches,   touches, 
Tk'chy     °r  lsP°ts'  stains-      rc'%  is— 
Ti'vinvr's     I        ^""'%-  Peevish,  cross,  apt  to 
Tf'ii  ish    '  J  be  an°r?'  CRay--*     See  Touchy. 


Oi  .■■ 


r.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
"  Fie  on  you"  (quod  she)  "  euerichone, 

Full  of  rotten  slow  letches."— Id.  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 

A  greeuous  burthen  was  thy  birth  to  me, 

Tetchtj  and  wayward  was  thy  infancie. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  111.  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

But  as  I  said,  when  it  did  taste  the  worme-wood  on  the 
nipple  of  my  dugge,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  foole,  to  see  it 
teachie,  and  fall  out  with  the  dugge. 

Id.  Romeo  %  Juliet,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Now  in  the  last  (which  is  the  wrangling  and  techy  dotage 
of  the  decrepid  world)  here  is  nothing  but  unquiet  clashings 

Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  To  the  Lords  of  Parliament,  Feb.  1629. 

Yet  thus  froward  and  techy  is  nature  in  the  best;  if  we 
may  not  have  all  we  would  have,  all  that  we  have  is  nothing; 
if  we  be  not  perfectly  humored,  we  are  wilfully  unthankful! ; 
all  Israel  is  nothing  worth  to  Ahab,  if  he  may  not  have  one 
poor  vineyard—  Id.  Of  Contcntation,  §  14. 

His  flesh  riseth :  his  leprosy  vanisheth ;  not  the  unjust 
fury  and  tvckhicss  of  Hie  ii.iii-.-nt  shall  cross  the  cure  ;  lest, 
■while  God  is  severe,  the  prophet  should  be  discredited. 


Beaum.  Sf  Fletch.    Wit  without  Money,  Act  v. 

TE'THER.     See  Ted. 

TE'TRAD.  Fr.  Tetrade ;  Lat.  Tetras ;  Gr. 
Terpen. 

The  number/oMr. 

The  latter  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists,  endeavour  to  give 
reasons  why  God  should  be  called  Tetras  or  Tetractys,  from 
certain  mysteries  in  that  number  four,  as  for  example,  first, 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  376. 
I  find  the  ignorance  of  posterity  to  have  abused  the  Tetrad, 

as  religiutislv  as  it  was  a-lmired   by  the  knowing  Pythago- 
reans, to  be  a  rerept.-i   le  of  superstitious  ami  useless  toyes. 
More.  Dcf,  nee  >f  the  Moral  Cabbala,  c.  4.  §  2.  App. 

TETRA'GONAL.  Fr.  Tctragone ;  It.  Tetr&- 
gono ;  Sp.  Tetraqono  ,-  Gr.  TtTpa-yaivta,  consisting 
of  four  (re-roce),  angles  (ywvtai1). 

Reckoning  on  unto  the  seventh  day,  the  moon  will  be  in 

a  telra./nnol  or  quailmte  aspect,  that  is,  four  signs  removed 
from  thru  wherein  the  disease  began,  in  the  fourteenth  day 
it  will  be  in  an  opposite  aspect ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  third 
Septenary,  tetragonal  again. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

TETRA'LOGY.  Gr.  TerpaXoyta,  consisting 
of  four  fables,  three  tragic,  and  one  satiric. 

May  we  not  then  he  excused,  if,  for  the  future,  we  con- 
sider the  epics  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  .Milton,   t ?ther  with 

this  our  poem,  as  a  compleat  tetralogy:  in  which  the  last 
worthily  uuldeththe  ulace  or  station  of  the  satiric  piece. 

Pope.  Ricardus  Arhtarchus,  S.c. 

TETRA'METER.  Lat.  Tetrametrum ;  Gr. 
TeTpaneTpuv,  a  verse  or  line  consisting  of  four 
meisures  or  feet  (rerpa  fierpa). 

The  first  are  couplets  interchanged  of  sixteen  and  fourteen 
feet,  the  second  of  equal  tetramel 
Drayton.  Poly-C 

TE'TRARCH.  "\        Gr.  Terpopx^r,    one   who 
Te'trarchy.        >  governs   (cpx^)   the   fourth 
Tetra'rchical.  J  of  a  district  or  province. 
And  Eroude  lelrarck  herde  alle  thingis  that  weren  don  of 


There  is  a  government  or  ietr  archie  also,  but  out  of  the 
uarter  nf  Lvt-annia,  mi  that  side  that  burderetk  upon  Ga- 
iitia.—  Holland.  Plinic,  b.  v.  c.  27. 

Near  the  low  marshes  and  Enipeus*  flood, 

ud,  a  purple  train, 

Rowe.  Lucan,  Pharsalia.  b.  vil. 


The  patriarchs  baa  a  sort  of  tetrarchieaJ,  or  i 
authority,  for  I  suppose  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  them. 
Bolinybroke.  Authority  in  Matters  of  Religion,  §  32. 

TETRA'STICK.  Gr.  Terpcurnxos,  consisting 
of  four  lines  or  verses  (tmxovs).     See  Distich. 

Antiquaries  (amongst  whom  Mr,  Selden)  more  value  him 
(Robert  of  Gloucester)  for  his  history  than  poetry;  bis  lines 
being  neither  strong  nor  smooth,  but  sometimes  sharp,  as 
may  appear  by  this  telrastick. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Gloucestershire. 


TE'TRICK.  }       Fr.   Tetrique ;    Sp.    Tctnco  ; 
Te'trical.      S  Lat.  Tctricus;  from  teter,  which 

Vos^ius  derives  from  tadet. 
Gloomy,  sullen,  morose,  harsh,  sour. 
11  He  looks  as  if  he  had  liv'd  on  Tewksbury  mustard."    It 
always  have  a  sad,  severe,  anti 


Selden.  Illnst. 


is  spoken  partly  of  s 

church,  when  firsl  f 

should  be  so  expensi 

It  is  not  good  to 


-Fuller.    Worthies.   Gloucestershire. 

ie  is  supposed  to  have  overlonk'd  this 

men's  costly  devotion,  and  that  they 
e  in  God's  service. 

Id.  Ib.  Lincolnshire. 


TE'TTER,  n.  \     In  Fr.  Dartre :  A.  S.  Tet-ery 

Te'tter,  v.        (from  tetrum.   malum;    or    Fr. 

Tartre,  the  chymical  tartar,  because  this  disease 

is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  tartar — eating  the 

skin,  (Skinner.) 

Is  it  decent  (thinke  you)  that  their  owne  ancient  natiue 
toong  shall  be  shrouded  in  obliuion,  and  suffer  the  enimies 
language,  as  it  were  a  teltar  or  ringworme,  to  harbor  it  selfe 
within  the  iawes  of  English  conquerors? 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Ireland  C.  1. 

As  for  mine  country,  I  haue  shed  my  blood, 

Not  fearing  outward  force  : 


AY  inch  \ 


those  meazel 
should 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  iii.  SC.  1. 
How  shall  we  make  this  mode  of  writing  sink? 
A  mode,  said  1  ?  'tis  a  disease.  1  think, 

that's  not  cur'd  with  ink. 
Conyreve.  Prol.  to  the  Husband  his  own  Cuckold. 


TEW,  or^i  A.S.  Taw-ian;  Dut.  Tomoen,  to 
Taw,  v.  I  prepare,  to  dress  or  make  ready; 
Tew,  n.  /to  dress,  tew  or  taw  hides  ;  a  tawer 
Te'wi.y.  J  of  hides.  ( See  Somner. )  Met.— 
To  dress,  or  give  a  dressing,  i.  e.  a  beating;  to 

beat,  press,  push,  tug,  drag,  &c. ;  to  use  as  leather 

is  used  while  dressing. 

In  Drayton,  it  is— to  tow  or  tug,  to  pull  along. 


Pome  hvrlvng  of  gohte  their  worke  to  encrease 
With  fingers  small,  and  handes  as  white  as  mylk 
With  reche  me  that  skaync  of  U-wly  sylke 
And  wynde  me  that  botoume  of  suche  an  hewe. 

Skellon.  The  Crowne  of  Lax 
And  by  and  by,  another  shape  appeeres 
Of  greedie  Care,  still  brushing  vp  the  hreers, 
His  knuckles  knob'd,  his  flesh  deepe  dented  in, 
With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  ytanned  skin. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  262. 
Fra.  He's  to  be  made  more  tractable  I  doubt  not. 
Clo.  Yes  if  they  taw  him  as  they  do  whit-leather. 
Upon  an  iron,  or  'eat  him  soft  like  stock  fish. 

Beaum.  $>•  Fletch.  The  Captain,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
Swans  upon  the  streams  to  taw  me, 
Stags  upon  the  land  to  draw  me. 

Drayton.   The  Muses'  F.lysium,  Nymph.  2. 
The  goodly  river  Lee  he  wisely  did  divide 
llywhirh  the  Diues  had  then  their  full-fraught  navies 
tew'd.—Id.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  12. 

Fog.  Within  here,  h'as  made  the  gayest  sport  with  Tom 

flu;  coachman,  so  tewed  him  up  with  sack  that  he  lies  lash- 
ing a  but  of  Malmsie  for  his  mares. 

Beaum.  £  Fletch.   Wit  without  Money,  Act  iii. 
Mast.  Do  not  anger  'em, 
But  go  in  quietly,  and  slip  in  softly, 

They  will  so  tew  ye,  else.— Id.  The  Pilgrim,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
Off  go  my  robes,  and  thus  devested  bare 
He  tenws  me  with  twelve  ilriiiLjs  ami  makes  no  spare. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1025. 
The  fool  shall  now  fish  for  himself. 

Iks  /.  //■.,'.  !■<  tit  ii  .in  i  strong;  and  next  no  swearing, 
He'l  catch  no  (ish  eke. 

Beaum.  Jy  F.e'ch     Monsieur  Thomas,   .Vt  i.  sc.  ?.. 
The  method  and  way  nf  watering,  pilling,  breaking  and 
tewtuwing  of  hemp  and  flax,  is  a  peculiar  blessing. 

Mortimer. 
1014 


TEX 

TE'WELL.  Written  by  Holland,  tuill  Fr. 
Tuiau,  tuijau,  a  pipe,  quill,  cane,  reed-canel,  (Cot- 
grave.)  Menage  derives  from  (ubcllus,  the  dim. 
of  tubus,  a  tube. 

A  pipe,  a  funnel.  The  straight  gut  (intestinum 
rectum)  was  so  called,  (  Skinner.) 


Out  or  the  foule  Inin 
Blacke,  tilue,  ^rmis! 
As  doth  when-  tint  i 
Lo,  all  on  hie  from  tl 

pes  ende. 

en  melt,  li-cle, 
e  ttweli. 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame 

b.  iii. 

As  also  to  helpe  the 
places—  Holland,   J'ttn 

providence  or  falling  downe  h 
to  reilnce  them  ayaine  into 
<•,  b.  xxi.  c.  19. 

■as 

If  the  lonpaon  or  /;/ 
botiie  ;  or  it  that  part  1 

//  he  fallen,  and  heare  out 
e  affected  vv.  11,  other  accident 
on  of  it.— Id.  lb.  c.  20. 

f  the 
,  bath 

TEXT,  n.  •)       Vr.Texte;    It  Tisto  i    Sp. 

Text,  v.  Texto:  Lat.  Textus,  from  tex- 

Te^xtual.  I  ere,  to  weave. 

Te'xtualist.        V      Anything  woven,  wrought, 

Te'xtuart,  adj.  I  framed,  composed;  acompo- 

Tb'xtuary,  n.         sition  ;  a  composition  in  vvrit- 

Tr.'xTLisT.  J  ing,  opposed  to  the  notes  or 

annotations.      See  Context,  Tfxtire. 

Text  is  technically  applied  to  any  passage  quoted 
from  the  text  oi  Scripture,  as  a  subject  of  discourse 
or  sermon. 

Textuari/, — see  the  quotation  from  Bull. 

Quod  bonu  est  tenete.  a  tyxte  of  treutbes  makyng. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  63. 

But,  for  I  am  a  man  not  fextuel, 

I  wol  go  to  my  tale,  as  1  bezan. 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Talc,  v.  17,135. 

For  in  plain  text,  withontcn  neile  of  plose. 
Thou  hast  traiul.'tu-.l  ilie  Rnn.ivnt  oi the  Rose. 

Id.  Prol.  to  the  Lcgende  of  Good  Women. 

Pan  Salomon,  as  wise  clerkes  sain, 
Techeth  a  man  to  kepe  his  tongue  wel; 

S}  Id.  The 'Manciples  Tale,  V.  17,263. 

-  Nay  texte  it 

Upon  my  forehead,  if  you  hate  me  mother, 
Put  me  "to  such  a  shame,  pray  voudo. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.   Thierry  §-  Theodoret,  Act  il. 

But  Pliny  whom  Gaza  followeth,  hath  differently  trans- 
lated it,  whereby  be  entends  the  exclusion  unto  twenty 
rtayes,  which  in  tin-  tt-.rto.i,  u  sense  is  fully  accomplished  in 
one.— Brown.   I'utgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  16. 

In  Luke  lfi,  17,  IS,  this  clause  against  abrotratinp  is  in- 
serted immediately  before  the  sentence  against  divorce,  as  if 
it  were  call'-l  thither  mi  pnrj.nse  to  defend  the  equity  of  this 


texfuarp  and  profound  lin- 
ason  wny  ne  was  ini]do\ed  bv  king  James  in 
translating  of  the  bible.— Fuller.   Worthies.  Lincolnshire. 

When  I  remember  the  little  our  Saviour  could  prevail 
about  this  doctrine  of  charily  against  the  crabbed  tcxtuists 
of  his  time,  I  make  no  wonder. 

Milton.  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  To  the  Parlament, 

He  [Merle]  afterwards  became  an  excellent  linguist, 
curious  mathematician,  exact  t.  xl-man :  happy  in  making 
scripture  to  expound  itself  by  parallel  places. 

Fuller.    Worthies.  Essex. 

Many  a  man,  who  was  pretty  well  satisfy "d  of  the  mean- 
ing of  a  text  of  scripture,  or  clause  in  the  code  at  first 
reading,  has  by  consulting  <:  nrinenl  atms  quite  lost  the 
sense  of  it.— Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

But  Hazael.  being  a  wicked  man.  went  and  told  Benbadad 
the  quite  contrary,  and  then  murdered  him.  So  stands  the 
case,  upon  the  foot  of  the  textual  reading. 

Waterland,  vol.  vi.  p.  IC3. 

If  by  a  textunnt.  we  mean  him  who  hath  notonlyacon- 

roul  nir- — !'  -.  -ri|.inr-v  in  U»  i ry.  lot  also  a  commentary 

on  I  hem  in  his  understanding:   who  thinks  it  not  enough  to 
i    ire  «<.r.l>  -I    senptu 


■tar>  i 


criptures  by  dozens  ; 

eistands   not,  and  are  little  to  his   purpose;  the  latter  is 

he  proper  commendation  of  the  divine. 

Sp.  Bull,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 
When  some  hypothesis  absurd  and  vain 

The  text,  that  suits  not  «i;h  Ins  darling  whim, 
Though  plain  to  others,  is  ubscure  to  him. 

Cowper.  Progress  of  Errour* 


THA 

TE'XTILE.  ^  Fr.  Texture-.  It.  TestHra ;  Sp. 
Te'xtrine.  I  Texedura  ,  Lat.  Textiles,  te.x- 
Te'xture.  (  trinus,  lextura;  from  texere,  to 
Texto'hial.  J  weave  (tegs-erc,  to  cover,  sc. 
filum  Bio. ) 

That  can  or  may  be  woven ;  woven. 
The  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  length  or  transverse, 
as  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  textiles. 

Bacon.  Natural!  Ilitlorie. 


world.— Der 

,i:n.    Ph:j:,iC0-ThC0l0g<J% 

j.viii.  c.  G. 

He  shews, 

he  notional  hyiiorh. ■>..■■; 
ure  and  position  of  part 

al  forms,  and  are  used 
tn.iv  b,  the  results  of 
.—Glanvitl,  Ess.  3. 

Under  [on 
undry  bodi 

r^'nMn'liu^v/^nl 

s]  are  comprehended 
r?  between  earth  and 

THA' 

Treuly  I  seye  to  you,  thnt  he  schal  have  joie  therof  more 
than  on  nynty  and  nyne  that  erriden  not. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  18. 
^Verelye  I  save  vnto  you  :  he  reioyseth  more  of  that  shepe, 
Vie  of  the  nynty  and  nyne  which  wente  not  astray. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
For  he  had  power  of  confession, 
As  saide  himselte.  more  Iban  a  curat, 
For  of  his  ordre  he  was  iiticenciat. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  tlie  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  218. 
Thereto  he  strong  was  as  a  champioun, 

Better  than  a  lazer  or  a  beggere.—  Id.  lb.  V.  239. 


•  Whertn 


-Locke.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
2  grew  two  olives,  closest  of  the  grove, 


From   the   culfi 


Emjlish  Poetry,  vol. 


THACK.  Thatch  is  still  so  propounced  in 
various  parts  of  England.  See  Brockett,  Wil- 
hrahum,  &c. 


Thy  youth  alone  in  plaint  still  wilt  thou  spill ! 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 

And  rather  for  your  owne  causes  beyng  our  christened 

subiecles,    we  would  ye  were  persuaded  then  vanquished, 

tamjli!    then    onerihrowen    quiellv    haciiied  lltuu  n-niously 

persecuted.— Grafton.  Edw.  VI.  an.  3. 

If  I  do  so,  it  will  he  of  more  price, 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  li  Juliet,  Act  iv.  SC.  I. 
Lesse  then  fifteene  weekes  was  the  time  in  which  all  the 
Chapman.   Homer.  Iliad.  Pref. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  it  self 
Can  make  a  hcav'n  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heav'n. 


all  1 


Than  said  toe  I. ..-Is  of  the  host 
And  so  conclude  least  and  most, 

That  they  would  euer  in  houses  of  thacke, 

Chaucer.  . 


Their  liues  lead. 


TH A'CKE D,  i.e.  thwacked ,  thumped, smacked. 
And  thus  they  were  accorded  and  ysworne 

Whan   N-ich.,l.-n'li n  tl'ni's  every  del, 

Chancer.   The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  S302. 

THAN,  con/.  Also  written  Then.  Dut.  Dan; 
Ger.Danne  :  A.  S.  Tlmunr.  thunne.  Wyrsan  thonne, 
wyrstan  thanne, — worse  than,  (Luke,  xi.  26. )     It 

is  the  same  word  as  then,  applied  to — sequence, 
subsequence,  succession  (  for  instance)  in  taking, 
choosing,  selecting  ;  cviiji..11v,  in  acting  or  doing. 
Thus— 

I  take  this  first,  then  that  second,  then  that 
third:  I  take  it  upon  comparison;  I  prefer  it. — 
I  do  this  first,  then  that:  I  give  this  precedence, 
then  that  may  succeed.  And  hence  applied,  gene- 
rally, in  making  comparison, —  I  take  this  before, 
sooner,  rather  than  that :  I  do  this  sooner,  rather 
than  that :  I  think  this  better  than,  worse  than, 
that.  See  especially  the  quotation  from  Grafton. 
- — —  For  mon  thou  art  y  wys, 

To  wynne  get  a  kyndotn,  wel  betel  than  myn  ys. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  13. 

"  Myn  heye  Godes,"  quoth  this  mayde,  "  to  wytnesse  I 


Than  with  our  fo  men  Ivue  in  seruage  so  streite. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  262. 
Hit  is  a  kynde  knowyng.  thatkenneth  in  thyn  herte 
For  to  lovye  thy  Loide.  Invest  of  alle 

Neither  thou  schalt  swere  bi  thin  heed,  for  thou  maist 
not  make  oon  beer  wbyt  ne  black.     But  be  your  word  ghe 
ghe,  nay  nay,  and  that,  that  is  more  than  these  is  of  yvel. 
Wiclif.  Malthew,  c.  5. 

Neither  shalt  thou  swere  by  the  heade,  hycause  y«  canst 
not  make  one  whyte  heere  or  blacke.  But  youre  commu- 
nicacion  shal  be  yea,  yea :  nav,  nav.  For  whatsoeuer  is 
moore  fAenthatcommethofeuyll  —  Bible,  1551.  lb. 


THANE.  "\  A.  S.  Thegn,  a  servant  or  ser- 
Tha'neship.  Vvitor;  thegn-scipe,  from  the  verb 
Tha'nedom.  J  thegn-ian,  then-tan,  to  serve,  to 

attend  in  service.     See  the  quotation  from  Spel- 

man. 

Macb,  Stay  you  imperfect  speakers,  tell  me  more : 
By  Sinells  death,  I  kimw  I  am  Timne  of  Glamis, 
But  how,  of  Cawdor !  the  thane  of  Cawdor  liues 
A  prosperous  gentleman. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 


For  better  manifesi 
o  feudal  service,  er 
axon   passage  befol 


■w 

lelher  h 
the  cloth 

—  Wiclif.  Mai 

Is 

ofv 

not  the  li 

e  more  worth 
ment  1— Bible, 

icte,  and  tiie  body  more 

B.6. 

neate,  and  ye  body  more 


were  subject  to 
lie  words  of  the 
t  is  said  that  a 
own  land. 

Id.  lb. 


When  she  [PritchardJ  to  murder 

Thane, 
I  feci  ambition  rush  through  ev'ry  v 
Persuasion  hange  upon  her  daring  t 
My  heart  grows  flint, 


Churchill.  Thellosciad. 
iwnlet  long 
ong, 
aisty  throne 


His  ashes  undistinguished  lie, 

His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die. 

Scott.  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  c.  5. 
The  thaneship  of  Glamis  was  the  ancient  inheritance  of 
Macbeth's  family.— Sleevens.  Note  on  Shakespeare. 

A.S.  Thancgian,  thanc-sec- 
gan  ;  Dut.  Thancken,  thank' 
segghenghe ;  Ger.  Danhen, 
Tiia'.nkfilly.  I  dank  -  sayen.  Junius  de- 
Tha'nkfulness.  I  rives  from  Goth.  Thagkjan  ; 
Tha'nkless.  I  A.S.  Tkenc-can,     cojtue, 

sentire,  meminisse,  (recor- 
Tha'nking,  n.  J  dark)  to  think;  to  keep  in 
mind;  A.S.  Thane ;  thought  or  thinking  ; — aijenes 
lhanc-es,  of  his  own  thought,  his  own  mind  or  will. 
To  be  mindful  of,  sensible  of  (properly  senseful 
of)  a  benefit ;  a  favour,  a  kindness  ;  to  bear  in  or 
bring  to  mind,  to  remind,  to  remember  gratefully  ; 
to  know,  to  acknowledge,  to  express,  to  declare  ac- 
knowledgments of,  gratitude  for,  benefits,  favours, 


R.  Glom 

Than  wer  bothe  the  kynges  brouht  alle  tille  euen, 
&  pesed  in  alle  thinges,  thanked  be  God  of  heuen. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  134. 
Tho  this  gold  was  gyven.  gret  was  the  ihonkyvye.  ■ 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  32. 


For  yf  I   take  my  part  with   ihnnkes:  -by  am  I  euyl 
spoken  of  for  that  thing  wherfore  I  geue  thai  ? 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 


And  fell  downe  on  hvs  fare  at  hys  fete,  and  gaue  him 
hankes.  And  the  same  was  aSamaritane.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 
But  soth  is  this,  the  queen  hath  made  such  ehere 


him  oft  in  good  en 
For  certei 


Voll  better 
Ne  better.  ] 
K,,e  hirhi 
And  yet  ge 


Chaucer.  Legende  of  Dido. 


uke  beside.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i 


And  for  this  so  incomparable  henefite  of  our  nm-ni]  lion, 
(whiche  were  sold  bondeiuen  to  shine)  to  geue  Ihaukes  vnto 
God  the  father  for  su  nieicvfull  a  delineiaiue  thia.Lie.li  llio 
death  of  Jesu  Christ,  euery  one,  some  singyng,  and  snnio 
saying  deuoutly,  one  or  oilier  I'salinc  or  ptayerof  iliunl.es 
yijugriij  in  the  mother  toung.— Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  47(1. 

But  here  it  is  ment  fur  Imii  nee  &  preysynge  of  God,  as  to 
hym  that  laude  ,e  hV/a/.,y.'  shuhle  Ik-  mmem  vino,  \i  sendilh 
to  men  so  fayre  frewte.— Fabyan.  Chromjcle,  c.  118. 

Youre  moste  dere  mother  was  taken  from  vs  ere  she 


Vdal.   Pref.  to  Kinyes  Maiestie.  Edw.  VI. 
One  of  his  souldiours  broughte  vnto  hym  the  heed  of  : 


:  kynge  lluink.juhn, 
nee  rcceyued. 
.  El: ../     The  Govcrnovr,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 


euerlasting  remem- 


yeehle  a  much  more  1  ne'e  ami  plentifull  leslibcation  of  ours 
'tioiul.  /.v.',,,.,',,...  when  time  conuenient  shall  fall  out,  and  the 
same  shall  bee  looked  fur  at  our  handes. 

Ilacklut/l.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 

Thus  mayst  thou  safelv  sav  and  sweare, 

That  rimmt  raignetb  ami  nub  ihuli  rule, 

Thy  UoLli,  iby  faith  may  nought  availe. 

Vncerlaiue  Auclors.   The  Lover  in  Despair,  eye. 
For  it  is  thanke  worthy  yr  a  man  for  conscience  towards 
God  endure  grief  suffering  wrongfulhe. 

Bible,  1551.  1  Pel.  c.  2. 


With  loftie  eves,  hal 
She  thaitched  them  i 

Of  princesse  worthy 


■  loth  to  look  s 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

■ [Adam]  thus  gratefully  repli'd, 

What  thanks  sufficient,  or  what  rccompence 
Equal  have  I  to  render  thee,  Divine 
Historian,  who  (bus  largely  bast  allay'd 
The  thirst  1  had  of  knowledge. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 

The  queen  also  now  demanded  her  money  lent  hertofore 
to  the  king  :  some  part  whereof  be  repayed,  with  a  prntes- 

pressions.— Camden.  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1600. 

They  will  not  bash  to  finde  fault  with  policy  &  civil 

c mon  we'll  a    u.nnkl.:.:.,'    I  n  lei  ■meddling  in  other  mens 

ill  much  travail  and  no  profit. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  78. 

• Do  not  use  my  gifts 

To  mine  own  ruin  :    I  have  made  thee  rich, 
Be  not  so  thankless,  to  undo  me  for't. 

Beuum.  QFIcUlt.   Lore's  Cure,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 


T'  have  written  then,  when  yo 

And  not  f  have  written  then, 

'1  ban  worst  of  civil 


To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 

e  i, ill, i  the  ends,  ill  toieil  of 


The  Lacedaemonians  likewise  would  r 
the  insolent  behaviour  and  mockery  of  S 
swadedthe  Athenians  tosaciihrc  until  lb 
thuitl.i-'iiviny  Inr  a  victory. —  llolhinil    Vtnhneh,  p.  288. 

It  was  a  satyrical  answer,  [that  of  Aristotle]  and  highly 
opprobrious  to  mankind  ;  who  being  asked,  What  dnlb  tho 
soonest  grow  old!  replied  Thanit*—  Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  £. 

But  {thanks  to  Homer)  since  I  live  and  thrive, 

Indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer  alive. 

Pope.  Imitation  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ep.  2. 

Of  the  receiving  this  toleration  thankfully  I  shall  say  no 
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A  Jesuit  in  particular,  whom  the  commodore  had  taken, 
and  who  was  an  ecclesiastick  of  some  distinction,  could  not 
help  expressing   himself   with   great   thankfulness  for  the 

civilities  he  and  his  countrymen  had  found  on  board. 

Anson.    Voyages,   b.  ii.   C.  6. 

When  danger  ca'ls  repose  thy  trust  on  me, 

And  know  thou  had'st  not  serv'd  a  thankless  deity. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  ix. 

Wherefore  we  find  our  (never-to-he-forgotten)  example, 
the  devout  thank*  ■  ver,  D.ivid,  corn  inually  declaring  the 
great  price  he  set  uj.on  the  divine  favours. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

They  both  examined  every  thing  they  saw  with  great 
curiosity  and  attention,  and  received  very  thankfully  such 
little  presents  as  we  made  them. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

The  aged  have  had  longer  experience  of  God's  mercieB 
than  others,  to  furnish  matter  for  thanksgivings. 

"  ",  Ser.  6. 


Seriauntes  hii  semede  that  serven  : 


Th  Lt  is  the  castel  nf  c 
May  ban  that  he  bore 


hat  it  schulde  be 
chal  be  cleped  a  l 
The  peple  that  v 


Piers  Pluuhman,  p.  I 
>  cometh  ther  ynne. 
Id.  p.  15. 

iuV  tht-i  turneyden  agei 
-IViciif.  Matt.  c.  2. 


cid  by  prophetes.  for  1 


Se^Uer, 


THARM.  Skinner  calls  it  a  word  in  very 
common  use  in  Lincolnshire  for  the  intestines 
cleansed  for  sausage-meat.  A.  S.  T/iearm ;  Dut. 
Darm  ,-   Ger.  Darm. 

An  entrail  or  inward  part,  a  gut,  a  bowell, 
(Somner.) 

In  oulde  time,  they  made  theyr  bowe  stringes  of  bullox 
therm?*,  which  they  twined  together  as  they  do  robes,  and 
therefore  they  made  a  greate  twange. 

Ascham.  Toxop'iilus,  b.  ii. 

THAT,  pron.\     Goth.  That;  A.  S.  That;  Dut. 

That,  conj.      f  Bat ;  Ger.  Dar. 

In  A.S.  That,  i.e.  thead,  theat.  means— taken, 
assumed  ;  beinjr  merely  the  past  part,  of  the  A.  S. 
verb  Thean,  they-an.  t'heon,  (Goth.  Thi-han.)  thic- 
pi.i.  thLt-.'aii,  sumere,  assumere,  aceipere  ;  (Dut. 
Dadea.' 'Ger.  Dciheiu)  to  the,  to  get,  to  take,  to 
assume.  It  and  that  always  refer  to  some  person 
or  things  spoken  of  before.  We  say  either  M  It 
is  a  Lfnnd  action,  or  that  is  a  good  action  ;  i.  e.  the 
siid  (action)  is  a  good  action,  or  the  assumed 
action  is  a  good  action,  or  the  action,  received  in 
discourse,  is  a  good  action. 

That  ( used  as  a  conjunction,  sc.  of  sentences  or 
numbers  of  sentences,)  is  the  same  pronoun;  and 
this  may  be  shewn  by  a  resolution  of  the  con- 
struction : — Ex.  I  wish  vou  to  believe  that  I  would 
not  wilfully  hurt  a  fly.  'Res.  I  would  not  wilfully 
hurt  a  fly, — I  wish  you  to  believe  that  (assertion.) 
Tooke  has  other  examples.  To  them  a  few  may 
be  added  from  our  older  writers. 

"  To  the  kyng  he  seide,  that  he  must  the  castles 
astore"  [restore.] — He  must  the  castles  restore: 
he  said  that  to  the  king,  (R.  Gloucester,  p.  107.) 

"  He  commaundide  to  his  disciples  that  thei 
schulden  Bey  to  no  man  that  he  was  the  Christ." — 
They  should  say  to  no  man  that  he  was  the  Christ. 
He  commanded  that  to  his  disciples : — he  was  the 
Christ ;  they  should  say  that  to  no  man,"  (  Wicllf. 
Matthew,  c.16. ) 

'■  She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous,  she  wolde 
wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous  cau^hte  in  a  trappe, 
if  it  were  ded  or  bledde." — She  saw  a  mous 
caught  in  atrapp:  if  that  { or,  give  that)  fact ;  she 
would  weep,  (  Chaucer.   Prologue,  v.  145.) 

"  Good  is,  that  we  also,  in  our  time  among  us 
here,  do  write  of  new  come  mattre,  ensampled  of 
the  old  wise." — We  also  in  our  time  among  us 
here  do  write: — that  is  good,  (Gower.  Con.  A. 
Prol.) 

Al  Walya  and  al  the  March,  and  al  mydtlel  lond  ywys, 

That  ys.  al  that  bytuene  Temese  and  Homberye, 

Al  est  toward  Londone,  Se  that  me  ssal  gut  ysey. 

Ii.  Gloucester,  p.  256. 

For  in  the  tyme  bitwene  Abraham  &  Moyses  it  was, 
That  men  come  to  Engolond,  ich  vol  telle  gow  that  cas. 
Id.  p.  9. 


For  ther  nas  knygt  in  monylo 
That  in  the  o  syde  ther  was ; 
That  Elyne  was  y  clepud,  this 


ny  stalewardc  n 
for  a  worn  m  on 
ile  first  bi  gan. 


We  salle  leue  that  pas  vnto  we  come  ageyn.— Id.  lb. 
For  tene  he  wende  to  deie  that  taken  was  his  lemman. 


This  clerke  saide  ye,  that  other  naie. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol 


worde,  and  that  thei  worche 
.  great  difference. 


\\  .ii.  ii  uolo  man*  Mime  is  due 
And  bidden  us  therefore  eschewe 
7''<.</  wicked  is  and  do  the  good. 


[  do  perceive  now,  a  blind  z 


ce,  and  goes  c 

i  secular  advantage. 


Every  a 


Beaurn.  tic  Flctch.  Monsieur  Thomas,  Act  i.  bc.  1. 

The  measure  is  English  heroic  verse  without  rhime,  as 
that  of  Homer  ia  Greek,  and  of  Virgil  in  Latin. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  The  Verse. 

This  neglect  then  of  rhime  so  little  is  to  be  taken  for  a 
defect,  though  it  may  seem  so  perhaps  to  modern  readers, 
that  it  rather  is  to  he  esteem'd  an  example  set.  the  first  in 
English,  of  ancient  liberty  recuver'd  tu  heroic  poem,  from 
the  troublesome  and  modern  bondage  of  rhiming.— Id.  lb. 

The  wisdom  of  the  world  i 
for  such  a  wisdom  as  lies  in  i 

of  managing  business  fur  a  ; 

claims  and  finds  as  great  a 

kinds  of  knowledge  as  gover 

or  the  leading  of  an  army  above  the  making  of  syllogisms, 

or  managing  the  little  issues  of  a  dispute. 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 
limated  being  has  its  sensorium,  that  is.  a  certain 
space,  within  which  perception  and  volition  are 
exerted.— Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  23. 

THATCH,  v.   }         A.  S.    Thac-can,    thec-an, 
Thatch,  ?i.  1  tegere,  integere.  to  cover,  to 

Tha'tcher.  f  cover   over;      Thac ;      Dut. 

Tha'tciiing,  n.)  Dak;   Gev.Dach;   Sw.Taak, 
tectum,  the  cover  or  roof.      Usually  applied  to— 
A  cover  or  roof  of  straw,  reeds,  or  similar  ma- 
terial. 

Ia  thresshyng.  in  thettchynge.  in  thwytynge  pynnes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  138. 
When  ihaichers  thinke  their  wages  worth  their  worke. 

Gascoiyne.   The  Steele  Glas. 
The  houses  are  made  of  lome  and  thatched. 

Hacklnyt.    Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  253. 

They  bega  to  cast  balles  of  wyldfier  out  of  slings,  and  burn- 

thatche  after  the  facion  of  Galiia.— Goldinge.  Cttsar,  fol.  131. 

[Cesar]  housed  hys  souldiers  partlye  in  the  buildings  of 

the  Galles,  and  partlye  in  such  buildings  as  beynge  vn- 


they 


that 


brought 

Id.  lb.  fol.  244. 

Thro' the  thick  hair,  that  thatch'd  their  brows, 
Their  eyea  upon  me  stared. 
Like  to  those  raging  trantic  froes 
For  Bacchus'  feast  prepared. 

Drayton.   The  Muses1  Elysium,  Nymphal  4. 
Isab.  Prethee  peace  then,  a  well-built  gentleman. 
Luce.  But  poorly  thatcht. 

Beaum.  §•  Fletch.   Wit  without  Money,  Act  i. 
Here  are  no  miracles  to  be  expected,  no  enthusiasms  ;  an 
honest  (hatcher  will  know  how    to  hand  his  straw  no  whit 
better  alter  his  election  than  he  did  before. 

Bp.  Ball.  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  iii.  s.  6. 
Her  looks  dishevell'd,  and  her  flood  of  tears, 
Seem  like  the  lolry  barn  of  snnie  rich  swain. 
"When  from  the  thatch  <ln;^  f.i-t  a  shower  <-f  rain. 

Gay.   The  Lamentation  of  Glumdalclitch. 

1016 


Thick  as  beneath  some  shepherd's  thalch'd  abode 
(The  pails  h;gii-foaming  with  a  milky  flood) 
The  buzzing  flies,  a  persevering  train, 


nyages,  an.  16S5. 


Dumpier. 

Death  hath  no  respect  of  persons  ;  he  knocks  at  the  door 
of  the  great  mai.'>  inaiiM.-n  houM.-.  with  a*,  huh-  cer»nwnv, 
and  as  great  violence,  as  at  the  thatched  cottage  of  tlie 
pauper.— Knox,  vol  vi.  Ser.  23. 

T H  A'  0 M  A TU'RG  Y.  )      Gr. QavpaTovpyia,  6av- 
Thalmatl'rgical.        t  fxaros,  fp-}ov,  a  work  of 
wonder. 

[To  see]  such  pleasant  pec.-,  of  perspective,  Indian  pic- 
tures made  of  feathers,  China  workers,  frames,  thaumatur- 
gicalt  motions,  exoticke  toyes.  &c. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  275. 
This  art  with  others  of  the  experimental  kind  the  phi- 
losophers of  those  times  were  fond  of  adapting  to  the  pur- 
poses   of  thaumaturgg,     and     the^e    is    much    occult    and 
the   discoveries  which    (Uogei] 


chimerical  si  emulation 

Bacon  affects  to  have  made  from  optical  experm 

Itartnn.  English  Poetry,  vol.  i. 

THAW,  v.     ^       The  same  word  as  Dew,  dif- 

written   and    applied. 

Dut.  Do 


Th 


AW,  v.     ~\       The  same 
■.w,  n.  Vferentlr    wri: 

l'wwg,  ti.J  A.S.Deaw-ii 


Ger.  Taw-en,  to  dew,  to  wet  or  moisten.  Applied 
to— 

The  wet  or  moisture — of  a  hard,  a  congealed 
substance — softened  or  liquefied  ;  melted,  dis- 
solved. 

To  thaw, — to  melt,  to  soften,  to  relax,  to  dis- 
solve. See  the  quotations  from  Plutarch,  and 
Tatler. 

But  well  vnneth  might  I  know 

Any  letters  for  to  rede 

Hir  names  bv,  for  out  of  drede, 

They  were  almost  of  thawed  so, 

That  of  the  letters  one  or  two 

"Where  molte  away  of  euery  name. 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 

First,  those  infinite  islands  of  ice  were  ingendred  and 
congealed  in  time  of  winter,  and  now  by  the  great  heat  of 
summer  were  thawed,  and  then  by  ebs,*  flouds.  winds,  and 


be  great,  that  was  able  to 

ice. — Hack/uyt.   Voyages 

The  great 
their  dissoli 

were  borne  downe,  and  diuerse 
and  caried  awaie. 


s  Antiphanes  was  wont  to 

city  in  the  world,  whereas  the" words  so  soone  as  ever 
they  were  out  of  his  mouth,  and  pronounced,  became  frozen 
'  s  aire,  by  reason  of  the  coldnesse  in  the  place,  and  so 
the  heat  of  summer  came  to  thaw  and  melt  the  same, 
nbabitants  might    heare    the  talke   which   had   been 
uttered  and  delivered  in  winter.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.2U6. 
But  bounded  thus,  to  Scotland  get  you  forth, 
Thence  take  you  wing  unto  theOrcades, 
There  let  my  verse  get  glory  in  the  north, 
Making  my  sighs  to  thaw  the  frozen  seas. 

Drayton,  Idea  25.  To  Folly, 

Hercules  our  kinsman 

(Then  weaker  than  your  eyes)  laid  by  his  club, 
He  tumbled  down  upon  his  Nemean  hide, 
And  swore  his  sinews  thnw'd. 
Beaum.  %  Fletch.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

A  lady  first 

Whose  very  looks  would  thaw  a  man  more  frozen 
Than  the  Alps,  quicken  a  soul  more  dead  than  winter. 

Id.  The  Coronation,  Act  i. 
At  length  upon  a  turn  of  wind,  the  air  about  us  began  to 
aw:  <mr  cabin  was  immediately  filled  \wtli  a  dry  clattering 
und,  which  1  afterwards  found  to  be  the  crackiing  of con- 
nants  that  brove  above  our  heads,  and  were  often  mixed 
with  a  gentle  his.Miig,  which  I  imputed  to  the  letter  s,  that 
ceurs  so  frequently  in  the  English  tongue.—  Taller,  No.254. 

And  where  most  swift  it  flows, 

In  chrystal  nets,  the  wondring  tishes  close. 
Then,  tfffl  a  moment's  thaw,  the  streams  enlarge, 
And  from  the  mesh  the  twinkling  guests  discharge. 

Dryden.  Tyrannick  Love,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Beat.     My    lady    tells    you    true,    Madam,    long    tedious 

ourtslup  may  be  proper  for  cold    count reys,    where  their 

■cists  are  lung  a  fhuwirxj;   bill  heav'n  he  prais'd  we  live  in  a 

arm  climate. — Id.  An  Evening's  Love,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

They  soon  after,  with  great  joy.  saw  the  snow  fall   in 

irge  Hakes  from  the  trees,  a  certain  sign  of  an  approaching 

iaw. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  i. 


THE 

THE,  v.  \     SofAeicb; — so  may  ich  or  I  the,  or 

The,  art.  \  thrive.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  refers  to  two 
other  instances  of  this  expression  in  Chaucer, 
(vv.  12,881,  16,397.)  The  verb,  to  the,  A.  S. 
The-an,  to  take,  to  get,  to  gain,  to  thrive,  is  of 
common  occurrence  in  our  old  writers. 

At  the  time  of  Chaucer,  (says  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.) 
the  prepositive  A.  S.  article,  Se,  had  been  long 
laid  aside,  and  instead  of  it  an  indeclinable  the 
was  prefixed  to  all  sorts  of  nouns  in  all  cases,  and 
in  both  numbers.  (Ess.  p.  21.) 

The  (Goth.  Tho;  A.  S.  The  ,■  Dut. Be  ,•  Ger.^e) 
(our  article,  as  it  is  called,)  is  the  imperative  of 
the  verb  Thean,  (see  That,)  which  may  very  well 
supply  the  place  of  the  correspondent  A.  S  article 
Se,  which  is  the  imperative  of  Se-on,  videre,  for 
it  answers  the  same  purpose  in  discourse,  to  say — 
See  mm,  or  take  man.      For  instance — 

"  The  man  that  hath  not  niusicke  in  himselfe  is 
fit  for  treasons,"  &c.      Or— 

That'man  is  fit  for  treasons,  &c. 

Take  man,  (or  see  man) ;  taken  man  hath  not 
musicke,  &c. 

Said  man,  or  taken  man  is  fit  for  treasons,  &c. 
(Tooke.) 

This  is  the  only  example  he  gives,  and  the 
solution  of  it  seems  easy,  and  as  far  as  it  goes 
satisfactory ;  but  other  instances  should  be  pro- 
duced, and  subjected  to  similar  trial. 

In  Matt,  iii "  Make  ye  redy  the  vveies  of  the 

Lord;  make  ye  right  the  pathis  of  him ;"  i.e.  take, 
assume  ways  of  the  Lord  ;  take,  assume  paths  of 
him  :  or,  take,  or  assume  that  the  Lord  has  (his) 
ways,  has  (his)  paths ;  make  ye  them  ready,  make 
ye  them  right.  Again — Take  Lord,  see  Lord  : — 
See  Lord — he  comes — make  ready  his  ways,  make 
his  paths  right. 

"  Do  ye  penaunce,  for  the  kingdom  of  heuenes 
schal  neigh:"  What  kingdom  shall  I  take,  assume, 
see  or  look  for,  as  coming,  as  nigh  ?  Take  king- 
dom of  heaven,  kingdom  known  as  kingdom  of 
heaven — no  other. 

This  may  seem  harsh  ;  but  a  word  without  any 
meaning  is  worse  :  and  it  is  manifest,  that  in  all 
our  uses  of  the  article  The,  it  directs  what  parti- 
cular thing  or  things  we  are  to  take  or  assume  as 
spoken  of.  "  The  (says  Dr.  Lowth)  determines 
what  particular  thing  is  meant ;"  i.  e.  what  parti- 
cular thing  we  are  to  take  or  assume  to  be  meant : 
and  Wilkins  (pt.  iii.  c.  5)  calls  The  a  demonstra- 
tive article,  "  which  gives  a  peculiar  emphasis  to 
its  substantive,  and  is  applyed  only  to  such  person 
or  thing,  as  the  hearer  knows,  or  hath  reason  to 
know,  because  of  its  eminence  or  some  precedent 
mention  of  it." 

Suppose,  in  Matthew,  it  had  been  written — 
"  Make  ready  ways  of  Lord  ;"  here  would  have 
been  no  word  to  express  what  ways  to  take  or 
assume,  as  those  ordered  to  be  made  ready ;  nor 
what  Lord  to  take  or  assume,  whose  ways  were  so  j 
ordered. 

Tyrwhitt  says — The,  when  prefixed  to  adjec- 
tives or  adverbs  in  the  comparative  degree,  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  corruption  of  thy,  which  was 
commonly  put  by  the  Saxons  for  th'am,  the  abla- 
tive case  singular  of  the  article  That  used  as  a 
pronoun.  The  raerier,  Eo  lretius :  the  more 
merry,  Eo  laetiore  ;  are  of  the  same  construction. 
"Yet  fare  they  the  worse  ;  yet  fare  I  never  Me  bet." 
There  seems  no  occasion  for  any  such  hypo! liesis. 
All  these  expressions  are  comparative,  and  refer 
to  degrees  of  mirth,  S.C  assumed  or  taken  as  the 
subject  of  comparison. 

ITxedome  is—thrift. 


THE 


Well  euill  mote  they  thriue  and  thee, 

And  euill  ariued  mole  they  bee 

These  losengeours  full  of  enuie—  Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

She  knew  my  herte  and  all  my  privetee 
Bet  than  our  parish  preest,  so  mote  I  the. 

Id.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.GHG. 
"Were  I  unbounden,  all  so  mnte  I  the. 

Id.   The  Mttrchantes  Prologue,  v.  9102. 


Bui  \ 


I  saie  of  dignities  and  powers,  the  whiche 
her  knowen  verie  dignitie,  ne  vcrie  power, 
igh  as  the  heaven?— /rf.  B-jccius,  b.  ii. 


1  kepe  not  of  his  tokenes  never  a  del; 

He  toke  me  certain  gold,  I  wote  it  wel. 

What?  evil  thedome  on  his  monkes  snoute." 

Id.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13332. 

Als  for  to  speake  of  time  ago. 

The  cause  why  it  changeth  so 

It  nedeth  nought  to  specifie, 

The  thynge  se  open  is  at  the  eie 

That  euery  man  in  maie  beholde.— Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

For  he  that  wyll 

And  can  no  skyll 

Is  neuer  lyke  to  the.— Sir  i  .  More.  A  Mery  Jest. 

And  there  ca  a  strauger  vnto  the  riche  man.  And  he 
coulde  nut  fnde  in  hys  heart  to  Like  of  his  ovjne  shepe,  nor 
of  hys  beestes  to  dresse  for  y  strauger  yl  was  come  vnto 
him.  But  toke  y  puure  mannes  lambe,  and  dressed  it  for 
the  ma  that  was  come  to  him.  And  Dauid  was  exceeding 
v  roth  with  the  man,  and  said  to  Natha:  As  surelv  as  y»  Lorde 
liueth,  v  fellow  jt  hath  done  this  thing  is  ,he  childe  of  death; 
and  shall  restore  the  lambe  foure  folde  because  he  dyd  thya 
thynge,  &  because  he  had  no  pytie.     Then  Nathan  said  to 


Dauid;  Thuu  u 


-Bible,  1551. 


12. 


Fro  the  by  gynnyug  of  the  world,  to  the 

Aryued  vp  in  Kent 

Thre  kynges  and  sex  dukes. 
The  thre  kynges  we 


R.  Gloucester,  p. ! 
p.  27. 


1.—R.  Brit 
bytwyne. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  2. 
r  saien  in  the  eest  went  bifore 


he  clild  was. 
Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  I. 


But  you,  faire  sir,  whose  pageant  next  ensewes, 
"Well  mnte  yee  thee,  as  well  can  wish  your  thought, 
That  home  ye  may  report  thrise  happy  newes ! 
For  well  ye  worthy  bene  for  worth  and  gentle  thewi 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i: 


Before  we  see  the  duke,  and  have  advice, 
How  to  behave  our  selves:  lets  in  Me  while. 
And  keep  ouiselvi  s  from  knov,  1«.-<!l."\  till  time  shall  call  us. 
Beaum.  $  F letch.   The  Noble  Gentleman,  Act  iv. 

The  adequate  subject  of  our  prayers  (I  shew'd  at  first) 
comprehended  in  it  I  iiin-s  of  necessity  and  1  hi  ngs  of  charity. 
As  to  lie-  first  of  which,  1  know  nothing  absolutely  necessary, 
but  grace  here,  and  glory  hereafter.  And  for  the  other,  we 
know  what  the  apostle  says,  1  Tim.  vi.  8  :  Having  food  and 
raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  content.— South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

■ The  grand  debate, 

The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 
And  the  loud  laugh— I  long  to  know  them  all; 
I  burn  to  set  tit'  impiison'd  wranglers  free, 
And  give  them  voice  and  utt'rance  once  again. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

THE'ATRE,  n.  }        Fr.  Theatre;    It.  Teatro  ; 

Thea'tral.  I    Sp.Theatro:Lat.Theatrum; 

Thea'tric.  >  Gr. Qearpoi/,  from  Qsa-eiaOcu, 

Theatrical.        I  spectare  }    (q.d. )  a  place  for 

Thea'trically.  J  spectacles,  sights,  shews. 

A  place  for  the  exhibition  of  spectacles ;  of 
dramatic  or  other  performances,  displays,  or 
operations;   applied  met. 

Theatrical,  adj.  is  used  also  met aspiring  to 

the  effect,  imitating  the  performance,  or  manner 
of  performance,  practised  on  the  stage  of  a 
theatre. 

And  the  citce  was  fill  id  with  confusioun,  &  thei  maden  an 
asaught  with  on  wille  in  to  the  tcatre,  &  tooken  gayus  and 
aristark,  men  of  Maeedonye  felowis  of  poul. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  19. 

I  mean,  to  be  no  further  abled,  but  by  the  revenue  of 

some  prehenil,  (without  charge  of  cure,  or  of  government,) 
to  occupy  my  self  to  dispense  God's  word  amongst  the 
simple  strayed  sheep  of  God's  fold,  in  poor  destitute  parishes 
and  cures,  more  meet  for  my  decayed  voice,  and  small 
quality,  than  in  theatrical  and  great  audience. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  h.  iii.  No.  8. 

The  building  was  a  spacious  theatre 
Half-round  on  two  main  pillars  vaulted  high, 
With  seats  where  all  the  lords  and  each  degree 
Of  sort,  might  set  in  order  to  behold. 

Milton.  Samson  A gonistes. 

Nullum  theatrtim  virfuti  conscievlia  mnjus,  shall  then  be 
highly  verified.  Our  conscience  will  be  the  great  scene  or 
theatre  upon  which  shall  he  represented  all  our  actions  good 
and  bad.— Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  1. 


This  Scaurus  when  he  was  /Ed  He,  caused  a  wonderful 
peece  of  worke  to  be  made,  and  exceeding  aJl  that  ever  had 
been  knowne  wrought  by  man's  band,  not  nnely  those  that 
have  been  erected  for  a  month  or  such  a  thing,  but  even 
those  that  have  been  destined  for  perpetoihe  ;  and  a.  theatre 
thousand  persons 


o  set  well,  and 

at  ease.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvi.  c.  15. 

nSt.o,  was  a  i 

nusic  theatre,  built  by  Pericles,  and  for  the 

contrivance  of  i 

rf  pillars;  and 

n  the  outside!  in  the  roof  or  covering  of  it, 

vas  made  from 

tendings,  all  si 

elving  downward;  and  it  is  reported  [says 

'lutarcli]  that  i 

was   so  Lani'-il  mi  iiii.I.ilinii  ui    the  kill;;  of 

Persia's  pavilioi 

.— Putter.  Antiquities  oj  Greece,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

gaudy  statue,  a  theatrical  grandee. — Barrow,  vol.  i 
Dauntless  her  look,  her  gesture  proud, 


Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

But  whichsoever  we  do,  neither  our  language  should  be 

florid,    nor  our   manner  theatrical;   for   these    things  only 

raise  an  useless  admiration  in  weak  persons,  and  produce 

great  contempt  in  judicious  ones  —Seeker,  vol.  v.  Charge  1. 

THE'ISM.    ^       See  Deism.     From  Gr.  ©eo?, 
The'ist.  I  a  god. 

Thei'stic.       f      A   theist,   or  deist, — one  who 
Thei'stical.  J  believes  in  a  deity  or  god  : — op- 


We  bad  further  observed  it.  to  have  been  the  method  of 
our  modern  atheists,  to  make  their  first  assault  against 
Christianity,  as  thinking  that  to  he  the  most  vulnerable: 
and  that  it"  would  be  an  easy  step  iur  them  from  thence,  to 
demolish  all  religion  and  theism. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  Pref. 

We  had  observed,  that  some  professed  opposers  of  atheism, 
had  either  incurred  a  suspicion,  or  at  least  suffered  under 
the  imputation,  of  being  meer  theists,  or  natui.d  religionists 
onely,  and  no  hearty  believers  of  Christianity,  or  friends  to 
revealed  religion.— Id.  lb. 

But  so  it  hath  happened,  this  evident  truth,  that  morality 
is  founded  in  will,  hath  been  long  controverted  even  among 
theists.—  Warburion.  Divine  Legation,  l>.  i.  fl.  4. 

From  an  abhorrence  of  superstition,  he  appears  to  have 
adopted  the  most  distant  extremes  of  the  theistic  system. 

Warton.  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  matter,  I  shall,  in  order  to  abate 
the  general  prejudice,  e\pl:un  what  is  meant  by  that  future 
slate,  which,  I  suppose,  the  thfhtical  philosophers  did  nut 
believe.—  Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  2. 

THEME.  Fr.  Thhne;  It.  Tern  a ;  Sp.  Tema: 
Gr.  ©e^tct,  from  ri6eaBtti>  ponere,  to  put  or  place. 

A  position  or  proposition,  a  subject ;  any  thing 
proposed,  as  a  subject  of  discourse  or  discussion  ; 
also  the  position  or  station  whence  any  thing  pro- 
ceeds ;  the  origin ;   the  original  word. 


Wherby  my 
And  I  am  e 
As  to  much 

tred  in  a  field  so  large, 
matter  doth  my  muse  surcharge. 

Gasooiyne.   The  Fruites  of  Wurre. 

He  took  for 

they  said  unto 
and  so  forth  u 

his  theme  the  122.  Psalm.     I  rejoyced  when 
me,  let  us  go  up  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
to  the  end  of  the  Psalm. 
Hales.  Rem.  Lett,  from  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

All  the  world  doth  either 

ct  or  talke  of  fighting;  give 

herefore  to  fall  l  . 
times,  and  to  tell  you  of  an  holy  combat. 

Bp.Hall.  St.  Paul's  Combat. 
As  to  themes,  they  have,  I  confess,  the  pretence  of  some- 
thing useful,  which  is  to  teach  people  to  speak  hamlsoniiy 
and  well  on  any  subject  ;  which,  if  it  could  be  attained  this 
way,  I  own  would  be  a  great  advantage,  there  being  nothing 
more  becoming  a  gentle 


She  turn'd  the  t;dk,  avoiding  tli.it  extreme, 

To  common  dangers  past,  a  sadly-pleasing  theme. 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  pt.  iii. 


The  solemn  chords,  and  wit 
Escap'd  with  pain  fro 
Now  seek  repose  upo 


Task,  b.  i. 


THEN.  \      Also  written  Tlian.      From  Goth. 

Thence.  *  Than ;  A.  S.  Tlictnne,  thonne  ;  Dut. 
Dan,-  Ger.  Dann.  tunc,  quando.  Junius  derives— 
ab.  otcu/,  per  apharesin,  (sc.  of  the  o;)  and  this  is 


THE 

all  the  etymologists  supply.  Thence,  A.  S.  Thonan, 
which  ( Minshew  thiuks)  is  there  hence,  is  probably 
the  gen.  of  Then,  i.e.  thm-es  (  and  it  has  its  cor- 
respondent hence,  A.  S.  Heon-an,  as  there,  has  here ; 
thither,  hither. 

We  have  one,  once;  anon,  i.e.  in  one  (sc. 
moment) ;  the  nonce,  i.e.  the  once;  this  once  (sc. 
one  time,  occasion,  purpose)  ;  aud  further,  then, 
thence,  and  hence  :  and  it  admits  at  least  of  con- 
jecture, that  then  may  be  composed  of  the  one,  and 
thus  denote — 

The  one  (time) ;  at  the  or  that  one  time ;  for 
that  one  cause  ;  in  that  one  cause.      And  thence, — 

Of  or  from  then  ;  from  the  or  that  one  time  or 
place  ;  from  the  or  that  one  cause,  source,  origin. 

Then  (as  in  the  quotation  from  Gower)  is  often 
found  written  tho.  from  A.  S.  Thonne,  (or  the  word 
— one,)  by  omission  of  final  consonants. 

Fvf  hundred  ger  arid  tuenti  it  was  eke  bi  fore, 

Er  than  cure  Lord  Jhesu  Chryst  on  erthe  was  y  bore. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  40. 

Ail  this  was  thtnne  ycleped  the  March  of  Walis.— Id.  p.  5. 


In  Westsex  was  I 


t  kyng,  his  (name]  v 


Duke  than  was  he  cald,  thorgh  conquest  of  hond. 
And  thanne  ich  knelede  on  my  knees,  and  cryede 


And  seide  mere 

r  madame.  for  charve  love  of  hevene. 

Pier*  Plouhmtu,  p.  24. 

Thnnne  sum  me  of  the 
him  and  seiden,  maystir 

Wiclif. 

of  thee. 
Matthew,  c.  12. 

Then  answered 
laying:  Master  w 

certayne  of  the  Scribes  &. 
a  wold  faine  se  a  sygne  of 

of  y«  pharises, 
hl'le,  1551.  lb. 

And  he  gede  o 
cuntre  and  hise  d 

at  fro 

sciplis 

hennis  and  wente  into  his  ovrne 
folowiden  with  him. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  6. 

And  he  departed  thence,  and  came  into  his 
his  disciples  folowed  hi.  —Bible,  1551.  lb. 

owncoutrey,  & 

Natheles  it  happed,  or  they  thennes  went, 
Because  that  he  was  hire  neighebour. 
And  was  a  man  of  worship  and  honour, 
And  had  yknowen  him  of  time  yore, 

They  fell  in  speche. 


Tell  us  som  moral  thing,  that  we  mow  lere, 

S miu  wit,  a  i.  thanne  wol  we  gladly  here. 

Id.   The  I'ardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,259. 


t.— Milton.  Par. Lout,  h.iii. 
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Then  all  thy  saints  assembled,  thou  shall  judge 
Bad  men  and  angels,  they  arraigned  shall  sink 
Beneath  thy  sentence  :  ht"' 
Henceforth  shall  be  for  eve 
When  their  children  are  grown  up,  and  these  ill  habits 
ith  them  ;  whi/ii  they  are  now  too  big  to  be  dandled,  and 
.  can  no  longer  make  use  of  them  as  play 
lings:  then  they  complain,  that  the  brats 


Locfce.  On  Education,  §  35. 
quarry  fly, 
Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
Life,  says  Seneca,  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress  of  which  we 
are  perpetually  changing  our  scenes  :  we  first  leave  child- 
hood behind  us.  then  youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  man- 
hood, then  the  better  aud  more  pleasing  part  of  old  age. 

Rambler,  No.  102. 

THEO'CRACY.  ^       Comp.   of  Gr.   Qeos,    a 

Theocra'tick.        >  god,  and  Kpureiv,  to  rule  or 

Theocra'tical.    J  govern. 

The  rule,  government,  (immediate)  dominion 
of  God. 

The  trouble  of  this  theocracy  could  not  be  thought  so  very 
great,  to  a  multitude  of  coordinate  deities  when  parcel'd  out 
among  them,  hut  would  rather  seem  to  be  but  a  sportful 
and  delightful  divertisement  to  each  of  them. 

Cudtvorth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  203. 

So  that  that  which  God  here  threatned  was  that  he  would 
put  them  in  the  same  conriiiiun  uith  other  (....utile  nations, 
who  were  subjected  to  the  government  of  particular  guar- 
dian angels ;  and  so  change  their  ti^ocracu  into  angelocracy. 
Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 

Thus  the  Almighty  becoming  their  king,  in  as  real  a  sense 
as  he  was  their  God,  the  republic  of  the  Israelites  was  pro- 
perly a  i/iC'-cnict/ ;  in  winch  the  two  si.cieti.js,  civil  and  re- 
ligious, were  of  course  intirely  incorporated. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  v.  s.  2. 

These  appear  to  me  the  true  reasons  of  the  theocratic  form 
of  government.— Id.  lb. 

Temnoral  rewards  and  punishments  administered  by  the 
hand  of  God,  followed,  as  a  consequence,  from  the  Jewish 
government's  being  tluoaaiica'. ;  and  an  extraordinary 
providence  fullowtd.  as  a  consequence,  from  the  dispensation 
of  temporal  rewards  and  punishments. — Id.  lb.  s.  I. 

But  you  say,  when  the  Jewish  government  became  a  mo- 
narchy, it  lost  its  iheocratical  form— in  part  it  did. 


THE 

The  whole  drift  of  the  scripture  of  God,  what  is  it  but  to 
teach  theology  i  Theology,  what  is  it,  but  the  science  of 
things  divine;  What  science  can  be  attained  unto  without 
the  help  of  n.i-  \ouofluat 

which  I  speak,  1  Cor.  x.  !5. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical!  Politie,  b.  hi.  $  8. 


[u.-jl 


shew  I  forth  my  longe  crist 
f  chmtes  and  of  b. 
i,  as  wcueii  theye 
we  therefore 


-Id.  /e.v.12,284. 


Ensampled  of  the  olde  wise. — Gower.  Con.  J.  Prol. 

Tho  was  the  life  of  man  in  helth, 
Tho  was  plentee,  tho  was  richesse, 
The  was  the  fortune,  tho  was  prowesse, 
nighthode  in  price  by  name, 


Wherof  the  wide  \ 
Write  incronicles  i 
Justice  of  lawe  tho 


.    ■ 


If  I  shall  drawe  it  into  my  mynae 
The  time  passed,  than  I  fynde 
The  worlde  stode  in  all  his  welthe. 

Of  holy  churche  the  largesse, 
Yafe  then  and  did  great  aimesso 
To  powre  men,  that  had  neede. 
Horeetes.  whiche  of  thilke  office 
Was  nothyng  glad,  and  than  he  praido 
Unto  the  goddes  there. 

s  both, 


Id.  lb. 


This  nenple  now  as  commo 

With  equal  favour  let  us  govern  then. 

Surrey.   Virgilt.  JEneix,  b.  iv. 
Oh  loue,  quoth  she,  shall  he  then  thus  depart, 
A  straunger  thus,  and  scorne  our  kingdom  so.— Id.  lb. 


Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God  :   I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  advent) 


Mitton.  Paradise  Lost,' 


Gilpin.  Hints  f i 
THEO'GONY.      Gr.  Qeoyovta,  Geos,  God,  and 

yovn^  generation. 

The  generation  of  the  gods. 

I  imagine  many  of  their  descents  were  just  a3  true  as  the 
theogony  in  Hesiod. 

Drayton.  Poty-Otbion,  s.  11.  Seiden.  Illust. 

We  must  needs  pronounce  of  such  theologers  as  these, 
who  were  theogonists,  and  generated  all  the  gods  (without 
exception)  out  of  sensless  and  stupid  matter,  that  they  were 
but  a  kind  of  atheistical  theulngers  or  tin  <!ng,ml  atheists. 

Cudicorth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  111. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  theogony,  or  generation  of  the  gods, 
which  r.Juinus  puts  out  of  dispute  to  he  of  Hesiod  ;  nor  is 
it  doubted,  says  he,  that  Pythagoras  took  it  for  his.  who 
feigned  he  saw  the  soul  of  our  poet  in  hell  chained  to  a 
brazen  pillar ;  a  punishment  inflicted  on  him  for  the  stories 
he  invented  of  the  gods. 

Cook.  A  Discourse  on  the  Writings  of  Hesiod. 

The  invention  of  the  Grecian  theogony.  the  names,  the 
honours,   the  forms,  and  the  functions  of  1 
with  propriety  be  ascribed  to  Hesiod  and  t< 


It  is  certain  in  all  theology,  that  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith 
is  sin,  that  is,  whatsoever  is  done  igainst  our  actual  per- 
swasion  becomes  to  us  a  sin,  though  of  itself  it  were  not. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Pule  of  Conscience,  b.  U.  c.  3. 

But  why  should  the  sunne  and  moone  bee  angry,  or  tako 
exceptions  at  mathematicians  and  philosophers  !  when  as 
the  like  measure  is  offered  unto  God  nimseUe,  by  a  company 
of  theologasters.— Bur  ton..  t)/y,  p.  257- 

Now  it  is  very  true  that  some  Christian  theohgers  also 
have  made  God  to  be  All,  according  to  these  latter  sences; 
as  when  they  affirm  the  whole  world  to  be  nothing  else  but 
Deum  explicatum,  God  expanded  or  unfolded,  and  when 
they  call  the  creatures,  as  St.  Jerom  and  others  often  do,  the 
rays  of  the  Deity.— Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  307. 

The  old  theologians  and  divines,  who  of  all  philosophers 
are  most  ancient,  have  put  into  the  hands  of  the  images  of 
the  gods,  musical  instruments,  unixine,  nr;t  hint,' else  thereby, 
then  to  make  this  god,  or  lint  a  minstrel,  either  to  play  on 
to  sound  the  flute,  but  because  they  thought 
greater  piece  of  work  then  Accord  and  Kax- 
mouiall  symphonie  could  beseem  the  gods. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  858. 

Some  theologians  have  been  employed  to  defile  places 
erected  only  for  religion  and  truth,  by  defending  oppressions 

;:,.   I   .    ■:   \    .-■  :  ■■.■■■.!,.  id 

which  they  have  learned,  by  publishing  odious  untruths, 
unou  reinjit  ai.d  credit  uf  oiiicu. 

Ilaytcard.  Life  of  Edw.  VI. 


philosophic!;  or  ^e  .togick poems,  1 

.      ;..  'her'd  on  him.  because  written  in  llie  same 
strain  of  mystical  and  allegorical  theology. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  297. 

It  is  cited'in  the  ordinary  and  authentick  glosses,  in  tho 
Catena's  upon  the  gospels,  in  the  decrees  of  the  popes,  and 
iu  the  theological  sunims  of  great  divines. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  $  2. 

The  archbishop  of  York  reasoned  theologically  concerning 
bis  disobedience  proceeding  from  the  blindness  of  his  under 
standing,  aud  corruption  of  his  mind. 

Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  1587. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  Pagans  did  in  some  sence 
or  other  d<  ifie  i  I  the  parts  of  the  world,  and 

things  of  nature.— Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  509. 

What  great  perfections  can  theologucs  reach, 
Who  learne  their  science  as  .it  art  to  gaine, 
And,  farre  from  practice,  onely  strive  to  preach f 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  The  Seventh  Houre. 

I  mean  theology,  which,  containing  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  his  creatures,  our  duty  to  him  and  our  fellow  creatures, 
and  a  view  of  our  present  and  future  state,  is  the  compre- 
hension of  all  other  knowledge  directed  to  its  true  end  ;  i.  e. 
the  honour  and  veneration  of  the  Creator,  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  This  is  that  noble  study  which  is  every  man's 
duty,  and  every  one  that  can  be  call'd  a  rational  creature 
is  capable  of.— Locke.  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  §22. 

London,  and 


He  [Tipping]  went  I 


i  Oxon. — ll'ood. 


geny 


pent  some  time  m 
being  theologically 
nee  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 


Homer,  who  I 
ore  before  niy- 


Fr.  Theologie;  It.  Teolo- 
gia  :  Sp.  Theoloyia  ;  Lat. 
Theologia  ,•  Gr.  QeoKoytu ; 
fltos,  God,  and  Aoy-os, 
speech,  discourse. 

Fr.  Theologastre,  It.  Tc- 
ohgastro, — a  small  or  simple 
divine.  A  smatterer  in  di- 
vinity, (Cotgrave.)  Theo- 
logize is  a  common  word  in 


THEO'LOGY. 

Theo'logastek. 

Tiieo'loger. 

Theolo'gian. 

Theolo'gick. 

Theolo'gical. 

Theolo'gically. 

Theo'logist. 

Theo'logize,  v. 

The'ologue. 
Cudworth. 

Theology,— tie  the  quotations  from  Hooker 
and  Locke. 

The  expositioi 

Chaucer.   The  Persones  Tale. 

This  Lamfranke  was  an  Italyan  borne.  &  was  perfytely 
lerned  in  the  scyence  of  thcotxjir  or  holy  untie,  ami  r\?lit 
apte  in  gouernynpe  of  tliynges  Imtlie  spyrituall  and  teiupo- 
ia!l.  —Fubyan.  Chroni/cle,  c.  220. 


A  thealojfU  more  by  need  than  genial  bent; 
Bybreediug  sharp,  Lv  nature  conmlent. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

He  [Locke]  endeavours  to  guard  against  theological  choler, 
by  urging,  "that  the  great  etuis  f  morality  and  religion  are 
well  enough  secured  without  phii'-.sniilncal  proofs  of  the 
soul's  immateriality,  since  it  is  evident,  that  he  who  made 

us  sensible,   i I  in,"  and  he  adds,   '■  will 

restore  us  to  the  hl.e  suite  <  l   ii  i.nty  in  another  world." 
Bolingbrokc.  Ess.  On  Human  Knowledge,  §  8. 

It  cost  him,  therefore,  much  less  to  invent  final  causes, 
and  to  expatiate  theologically  upon  them,  than  it  would 
have  done  to  pursue  the  discovery  of  elucient  causes  by  the 
slow  and  painful  course  of  experiments.— Id.  U.  §  8. 

I  mean  not  to  consider  the  theological  opinions  of  Erasmus, 
hut  Ins  learning  and  his  Lenins ;  and  of  these  I  may  venture 
to  affirm,  that  if  Erasmus  had  lived  in  an  Augustan  age, 
they  would  have  advan.  smongtbel 

|  the  classics.     "   ' 
times  were  at  ope 


No.  V.2. 


This  sorely  distresses  our  theologa<ler :  yet,  instead  of 
humbling  himself  under  the  weight  of  his  own  dulness,  he 
turns,  as^is  his  way  throughout,  to  insult  the  author  of  Tho 
Divine  Legation. 

II  arburlon.  Remarks  on  Occas.  Reflections  pt.  i.  App. 
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Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  5. 

No  vulvar  "language  can  hoast  such  treasures  of  theolo- 
gical knowledge,  or  smli  11111  litudcs  ol  authors  at  once 
learned,  elegant)  and  pious. — Idler,  No.  91. 

For  the  learned  labours  of  theologuts,  the  subtility  of 
schoolmen,  the  erudition  of  critics,  the  ingenuity  of  contro- 
versialists, I  feel  a  sincere  respect. 

Knox.  Christian  Vhili-i»ph>j. 

Ye  gentle  theologues,  of  calmer  kind, 

Whose  constitution  dictates  to  your  pen. 

Who,  cold  yourselves,  think  ardour  comes  from  hell  ! 

Young.   Complaint,  Night  7. 

THEO'-MACHY.  Fr. Theomaches;— Warriours 
against  the  pods,  as  the  old  giants  are  feigned  to 
have  been,  (Cotgrave.)  0eoy,  God,  and  nax-wQat, 
to  fight. 

War,  resistance,  opposition  to  (the  will  of) 
God. 

[They]  would  have  all  men  happy  or  unhappy  as  they 
■were  our  friends  or  enemies,  and  to  give  form  to  the  world 

according  to  their  own  humours.  ;s  the  true  the«machy. 

Who  can  distrust  or  oppose  this  happiness  of  good  men, 
BO  long  since  assured  by  Hun,  v.hi.-li  is  t lie  Eternal  Hod, 
blessed  for  ever?  Surely  none,  without  the  guilt  of  theo- 
mac h if  or  ingratitude. 

Life  of  Gregory.  Pref.  to  his  Post.  Works,  (1C41,)  A.  3. 

THEO'-PATHY.  Gr.  Qtos,  God,  and  Trafloy, 
feeling.    For  the  application,  see  the  quotations. 

Prop.  98.  To  examine  how  far  the  pleasures  and  pains  ot 
ikeopitthi)  arc  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  theory: — Under 
this  class.  I  rimnw'i-li'-m.l  ail  ilmse  pleasures  and  pains,  which 
the  contemplation  of  Cod.  and  Ii  is  ;it  tributes  and  of  our  rela- 
tion to  him,  raises  up  in  the  minds  of  different  persons,  or 
in  the  same  person  at  different  times. 

llarllttj.  On  Man,  pt.  i.  c.  4.  s.  5. 

Prop.  171.  To  reduce  practical  rules  concerning  the  thco- 
pafhefie  affections  :  —  Faith,    fear.    j,-rat' tode,   hope,    trust, 

He  [Hartley]  represents  all  the  social  affections  of  grati- 

inen,  as    capable  of  beim;  transferred   by  association   to  the 
transcendent    and   nnmm^led   goodness  of  the  ruler  of  the 

name  of  the  theopa'ihetie  affections.' 

Mackintosh.  On  Ethical  Philosophy,  §  6. 

THEO-PHILA'NTHROPIST.  Gr.Oeos^iAos, 

and  avQpwTTos. 

One  who  professes  to  love  God  and  man. 

With  a  view  of  counteracting  the  latent  fanaticism  of  the 

confined  their  worship  to  one  Sunre'me  Ueing. 

Belsham.  Geo.  III.  an.  1797. 

THEO'RBO.  A  kind  of  musical  shell  (tes- 
tudinis),  from  the  Fr.  Theorbe  ;  It.Tiorba,  (Skin- 
ner.)     Menage    writes    it —  T/iorbe,    teorbe,    or 

Some  that  delight  to  touch  the  sterner  wiry  chord, 
The  cythron,  the  pandore,  and  the  theorbo  strike. 

Drayton.  Poly-OlOion,  b.  4. 

THE'OIiEM.  Fr. Theorem,-  It. Teorema  ;  Sp. 
Theorema ;  Lat.  Theorema  ;  Gr.  ®eaptjfia,  specu- 
lation flewp  -  etc,  speculari,  6€u-ei<r8at,  spectare,  to 
see. 

A  speculative  proposition  ;  a  something  pro- 
posed to  be  demonstrated  :  as  distinguished  from  a 
problem — something  proposed  to  be  done. 


THE'ORY. 

The'orick,  adj. 

The'oiuck,  n. 

Theo'rical. 

Theo'rically. 

The'orist. 

Theore'tick. 

Tiieore'tical. 

Tiieorr'tically. 


Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p,  734. 
He  that  guides  his  conscience  by  a  principle  of  Zeno's 

Tii  rc-ol  it's  to  u iid-.-i  sr,[inJ    ins  religion  to  the  sencc  of  his 

Pp.  Taylor.  Pule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

The  same  arguments  by  which  we  demonstrate  a  theorem 

>y  which  we  see  an  object  makes  us  knoi 


Ser. 


Questionless  he  [Soloman]  wa=  himself  most  con 
therein,  [theology};  tor  proof  whereof  he  did  leave  s 
excellent  theorems  and  precepts  of  divinity  to  us. 

Id.  vol.  iii. 


THE 

Fr.  TliZorie,  thenriquc  ; 
It.  Tedrica  ;  Sp.  Theoria  ,• 
Lat.  Theoria  ,-  Gr.  ©cwpja, 
actio  rov  0€topou,  content- 
platio,  (  Martinius  ; )  from 
flewp-etv,  to  see,  to  look. 
Generally,— 

Contemplation  ;       deep 
study  ;    a  sight  or  behold- 
ing;  speculation,  (Cotgrave.) 

For  a  more  precise  explanation,  see  the  quota- 
tion from  Parr. 

The  fourth  partye  shall  he  a  theorike,  to  declare  the 
meaninge  of  the  celesiiali  hodyes,  wyth  the  causes. 

Chaucer.  The  Coitclucioiu  of  the  Aslrolabie. 

Of  theorike  principalis 

The  philosopher  is  specialle 

The  prupirtees  hath  determined, 

/.s  ilulhe  whiche  is  enlumined 

Of  wisdome,  and  of  high  prudence, 

Aboue  all  other  in  his  science, 

And  stant  departed  vpon  three.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

We  shall  not  need  to  send  you  to  the  eels  or  cloysters  for 

■   - '     11  ,  aahntiL'h  it  will  Inruly  tie  believed,  how  far  some 

of  their  contemplative  men  ha1,  c  ^inic  in  tin.;  tlia>r>i  hereof. 

Pp.  Hall.   The  Devout  Soul,  §  3. 

Thus  our  English  Columella  might  say  with  the  poet, 

" Monitis   sum   minor  ipse  meis"  —  none  being 

better  at  the  theory,  or  worse  at  the  practise,  of  husbandry. 
Fuller.    Worthies.  Essex. 

I  spent  more  oil  and  labour  than  ordinary  in  displaying 
the-  flrtuk  tongue,  because  we  are  more  beholden  to  her  for 
all  philosophical  and  (heorick  knowledge,  as  also  for  rules  of 
commerce  and  commutative  justice,  than  to  any  other. 

Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  58. 

Atwell,  horn  In  this  county,  and  parson  of  Saint  Tue 
therein,  was  well  seen  in  the  theorichs  of  physick,  and 
happy  in  the  practice  thereof.— Fuller.    Worthies.  Cornwall. 

The  gentleman,  upon  essay  taken  of  my  fitness  for  the  use 
of  his  studies,  undertakes  within  one  seven  years,  to  send 
me  forth  no  less  furnished  with  arts,  languages,  and  grounds 
of  tlu-oricnlt  divinity,  then  the  carefullest  tutor  in  the 
stricktest  colledge  of  either  university. 

Pp.  Hall.  Specialities  of  his  Life. 

Attaining  to  great  perfection  in  the  theoretick  and  prac- 
tical! parts  of  those  professions,  he  [John  Tregonwell]  was 
imployed  to  be  proctor  for  king  Henry  the  eighth,   in  the 
long  and  costly  cause  of  his  divorce  from  queen  Catherine. 
Fuller.    Worthies.  Cornwall. 

But  I  see  you  are  a  pedant  and  Platonicall  statesman,  a 
theoretical  comm-m. wealth's  man.  an  Utopian  dreamer. 

Cowley.  On  the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Your  theories  are  here  to  practice  brought, 


1;::.l:'!m 


■  I.mIi 


Waterland.  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  36/. 
march,  who  is  possessed  but  of  one 
preferable  to  that  of  a  geographer, 

■niirsi-  ttti-nricnlly  of 


lity  of  the  whole 
globe.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

Now  theory  is  a  general  collection  of  inferences  drawn 
from  facts,  and  compressed  into  principles. 

Parr.  Sequel  to  a  Printed  Paper. 
Weary  with  the  pursuit  of  academical  studies,  he  [Collins] 


ledc.e.  but  commenceo   tne  sclioiar  ot  Humanity,  to  study 
nature  in  her  works,  and  man  in  society. 

Langhorne.  On  Collins' Ode.  The  Manners. 
If  Captain  Bnrney  (who,  by  the  testimony  of  his  father, 
perhaps  the  greatest  musical    thf>rist   of  this  or  any  other 
age,  was  able  to  have  done  it)  had  written  down  in  Euro- 
pean notes,  the  concords  that  these  people  sing. 

Cook.   Third  Voyage,  b.  v.  c.  7.  Note. 
Our  Lord  and  his  apostles  better  understood  the  interests 
of  society,  and  were  more  tender  of  its  security  and  peace, 
than  many,  perhaps,  of  our  modern  theorists. 

Pp.  Horsfey,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 
The  system  of  the  theorist,  disencumbred  from  all  regard 
to  the  real  nature  of  *hings,  easily  assumed  an  air  of  spe- 
ciousness.— Mackintosh.  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature. 

Oxford,  has,  indeed,  been  long  in  possession  of  advan- 
tages favourable  to  the  study  of  theoretic  physic. 

Knox.  Ess.  No.  38. 

It  has  also  totally  subverted  the  theoretical  arguments 

which  have  been  brought  to  prove  that  the  existence  of  a 

southern  continent  is  necessary  to  preserve  an  equilibrium 

between  the  two  hemispheres. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

But  science  itself,  with  all  its  charms,  and  all  its  intrinsic 

and    inestimable  value,  though   theoretically  attended    to   in 

libraries,  in  laboratories,  in  observatories,   and  practically 
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THE 

-■  of  sain 

in 

manufactories,  would  fail  of  attract 
emplation,  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Knox.  Remaihs  on  Grammar  School* 

THEO'SOPH  Y.  ^       Gr.  06oo-o<J>.a  ;  Dei,  divi- 
Tiieoso'piiick.        I  narum  rerum,  scientia, — 
Tueoso'phical.      V      A  knowledge  (o-tiipta.)  of 
Tiieoso'phism.        j  God    (fleou),  or  of    divine 
Theoso'phist.        J  things. 

philosophy,  Is 


Such  noble  truths  ar 
nit-llard.  Lifeofl 
I  would  set  down  t' 


rth.  Intellectual  System,  p. 
Ml!l«7p'  US.' 


More.  Defence  of  tne  Literal  Cabbala,  Introd.  §6. 
lisease  [enthusiasm]  many  or  your  chymists  and 
y  uunoxious 


nlgement, 

Hit) 


were  indeed  aulhenlick 
Id' Discourse  of  Enthusiasm,  §  43. 


through 


'es  of  the  spirit  of  ttirns.i^lusm  r 

whole  history  of  philosophy  ;  in  \ 

fanatical  and  liypocr 


nothing 

History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ii. 


The  throsnphisls- 


THERAPE'UTICK.  \     Gr.QeptnreuTutoj,  that 

Therape'utical.  (can   or    may   heal    or 

cure  (eepaweu-em) ;  Sp.  Therapeutica ,-  Fr.  Thera- 
peutique,  (medicine,) — 

"  That  physick  or  part  of  physick,  which  pre- 
scribeth  remedies  for  the  curing  of  diseases,  and 
recovery  of  health,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 

See  the  quotation  from  Brown. 

Therapulich  or  curative  physick,  we  term  that,  which 
restored  ilu-  patu-m  iiniu  sanity,  and  lakelh  away  diseases 
actually  affecting.—  Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 

This  remedy,  in  my  opinion,  should  rather  be  prophylac- 
tical,  for  prevention  of  the  disease,  than  therapeutical,  for 
the  cure  of  it.— Ferrand.  Love  fy  Melancholy,  (1640,)  p.  336. 

THEME.  Goth.  Thar,  A.  S.  Thar ,  Dut. 
Daer  ;  Ger.  Da  ;  Sw.  Der.  There  is  probably 
composed  of  the  and  er,  (see  Er,  Erf.,)  signifying 
place.  Er-n  {er-en)  is — locus  babitatus,  (Lye.) 
As  here  (qv.)  is  used  as  equivalent  to  this  place, 
there  is  to — 

That  place  ;  in  that  place  ;  at  that,  or  at  some 
assumed  point  or  moment  in  space  or  time.  It  is 
used  emphatically,  to  fix  or  ascertain  the  identity 

or   individuality,  to  give    force  or   precision to 

that  which  is  predicated  in  the  sentence.  It  is 
much  used  in  composition, — therein/,  by  that  place, 
by  that.    Therefore,— for  that— cause,  &c. 

The  kyng  to  Londone  wende. 

There  he  hulde  ys  parleraent,  wat  were  best  to  done, 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  1C9. 
Hys  sseld,  that  het  Prydwen,  was  thanne  y  honge  wast 
About  ys  ssoldren,  and  thcron  ypeynt  was  and  ywort 
The  ymage  of  our  lady,  itiwam  was  al  ys  thogt. 

Id.  p.  174. 


that  ther  bysyae 


;  sey, 


Id.  p.  204. 
Tho  the  Brutons  therafler  were  al  as  out  of  munde. 

Id.  p.  254. 
The  ltyng  thys  auyson,  that  the  angel  hym  seyde, 
The  other  tolde  pnueljche,  hym  therof  to  rede.— Id.  p. 255. 
Herman  was  ther  slayn,  the  duke  gaf  the  dynt. 


The  folk  that  is  therin,  it  is  of  diuers  kind.— Id. 
Git  wild  he  not  be  war  ther  bi.—ld.  p.  3. 
The  emperice  sonne  Henry  he  had  right  thertill 
[Ich]  sawe 


Ther 


Id.  p.  U0. 

ur  as  I  trowede,  truthe  was  ther  ynne. 

Piers  Plouhmun,  p.  2. 

rey  light,  which  lightneth  ech  man  that 
world.— WicliJ,  Jon,  c.  1. 


THE 


The* for  the  Jew's  answerden  and  seiden  to  him,  what 
tokene  schewist  thou  to  us  that  thou  rioist  these  thingis  ? 
JliL-sus  answerde  and  seide  to  hem,  undo  ye  this  temple, 
and  in  thre  ilayes  I  schal  reise  it.  Ther lor  the  Jewis  seiflen 
to  him,  in  fourtye  and  sixe  veer  this  was  biidid,  and  schalt 
thou  in  thre  dayes  reise  it  l—W.cttf.  Jon.  c.  2. 

And  he  outride  into  the  temple:  and  bigan  to  cast  out 

men  iiilhiL'c  tfn-i  -nnne  and  biynge. — Id.  Luk,c.  19. 

And  he  went  into  the  temple,  and  beganne  to  cast  out 
them  that  sold  therin,  and  them  that  bought. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
Thereafter  would  he  worken  also  blive, 
Tho  all  the  world  ayen  it  wolde  strive. 

Chaucer.  Troil.  #  Ores.  b.  iv. 
lie  opened  a  secrete  gate  and  out  thereat 
Conveied  her,  that  no  man  should  espie, 
There  to  a  village  halfe  a  mile  thereby. 
Delivered  her  in  at  the  spitted  hous, 
And  daily  sent  her  part  of  his  almous. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Creseide. 
In  sterres  many  a  winter  therbeforn 
Was  writ  the  deth  of  Hector,  Achilles, 
Of  Pompey,  Julius,  or  they  were  born. 

Id,   The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  4639. 
I  shulde  haue  plaide  the  bet  at  ches, 
And  keep  my  fers  the  bet  (hereby. — Id.  Dreamc. 

I  durst  no  more  say  thereto, 

Tor  pure  feare,  but  stale  away.  Id.  lb. 

Right  vpon  my  booke 

I  fell  a  slecpe,  and  therewith  even 

Me  mptte  -o  inly  such  a  sweven, 

So  wonderful!,  that  never  yet 

I  trowe  nu  man  had  the  wit 

To  conne  well  my  sweven  rede.  Id.  lb. 

He  spake  more  harm  than  lierte  may  bethinke. 

•'  And  therewithal!,  he  knew  of  mo  proverbes, 

Than  in  this  world  their  growen  gras  or  herbes." 

Id.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  V.  6354. 
Tor  this  I  tell  you  in  shrifte, 
Than  Ktine,  and  ail  that  U  (herinne.—Gower.  Con.A.b.W. 


Tin.  !.ns  his  lnue  hath  on  Mr  laide 
And  rfwrrpun  to  Mr  he  sought 
In  his  foolhast,  and  so  besought. 
That  she  with  h\m  im  rcste  had. 


es]  may  finde  n  dead  dogge  in 
1  heare  and  see  a  good  thyng, 
re  talk  and  fede  our  selfe  al 
Sir  T.  More.   Iforkes,  p.  225. 


T.'i*rf»re  after  he  had  sayd  t 
h«  addctli  t/iereuitto,  that  our 
his  willes.— Id.  lb.   p.  IS. 


I  weighed  the  matter  which  you 
hands,  with  my  most  impartial  and  fart 
And  thereout  have  condemned  them  t<> 


THE 

composition  so  called,  cither  because  mad'e  of 
viper's  flesh,  or  because  a  remedy  against  serpents, 
and  generally  asainst  poisons.  From  theriaca,  we 
take  our  word  treacle,  (qv.) 

The  very  hands  of  (he  gods  condemne  them  [I  say]  of  vanity, 
curiositv,  and  absurdity,  who  confound  and  mixe  together 
mioerals,  herbs,  theriacatl  trochists,  made  of  the  parts  of 
venemous  serpents,  for  the  conjposion  of  their  treacles. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  57C. 

Theriacatl  troehisks,  trosches  made  of  vipers  flesh,  to 
enter  into  the  composition  theriaca,  that  is,  treacle. 

Plutarch.  Glossary. 
Yet  see  what  account  there  is  made  of  a  composition 
called  theriall,  devised  onely  for  excesse  and  superfluitie. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxix.  c.  1. 

■When  the  disease  was  young,  it  was  mitigated  wi 
of  elder;  with  crabs-eyes  ;  spirits  of  hartshorn  ;  then 
vineger. — The  Student,  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 


Thermometer.         ITermdmetro;   Sp.Thermo- 
Thermome'trical.   (metro;  Gr.0ep,uos,  warmth, 
The'rmo-scope.       J  heat,  and  peTpov,  a  mea- 
tre. 
See  the  quotation  from  Glanvill. 


The  thermometer  d 


zh  that  Judas  would 


die  com 

to  theinselfes  agaii 

Yet  snr 
That  o 

heir  just  hands  cm 
es  the  palace  of  Ete 

Howh 

T  -II  r.i 
AV..ul.i 
TueUi 

st  thou  hunger  ther 
if  food  were  now  li 
st  thuu  not  eat  ?     T 
irer,  answer'd  Jesus 

—  Urial.  Luke,  c.  22. 
Milton.  Comus. 


T'n-  Knmani  ';  say,  'tis  best  for  n.m. 

th "i  '*»  m  God  that  ther*  itimiM  be 

of  controversies  on  earth;  and  therefore  t 


Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  4. 
In  crossing  a  heath,  suppose  I  pitched  my  foot  against  a 
tone,  arai  were  asked  how  the  stone  came  to  be  there;  I 
iii;:U[   pnssibly  answer,  that   for  any  thing  I  knew  to  the 

l\t'cy.  N'ttural  Theology,  c.  1. 

THERF      Dut.  Derf  brood ;  A.  S.  Thearf-looft 
inlciveued  bread,  or  loaf. 
Paskeand  the  feeste  of  Mcr/looves  was  aftirtwey  dayes. 


THE'RI  AC.  ^         Fr.  Thcriaque  ;      It.  Teriuca  ; 

Tksri'acal.     )■  Sp.  Theriaca  ;     Lat.  Theriaca; 

The'rial.        J   Gr.  ©vpianos,  from  e-qptov,  a  wild 

beast;  applied,  especially,  to  a  serpent.     Hence  a 


ers  all  the  small  unperceivable 
coldness  of  the  air.  and  exhibits 
phsenomena,  which  may  help  to 
about  those  qualities,  than  yet  we  have 
any.— Glanvill,  Ess.  3. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year,  the  thermometer  in  London 
(being  one  of  those  graduated  according  to  the  method  of 
Farenheit)  stood  once  at  7S° ;  and  the  greatest  height  at 
which  a  thermometer  of  the  same  kind  stood  in  the  foregoing 
ship,  I  find  to  be  76°:  this  was  at  St.  Catherine's,  in  the 
latter  end  of  December,  when  the  sun  was  within  about 
three  degrees  of  the  vertex.—  Anson.   Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

[The  book]  crnies  accompanied  with  some  preliminaries 
and  an  appendix,  whereof  the  former  contains  new  thcrmo- 
metrical  experiments  and  thoughts. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  466. 

A  thrrmnacopchem"  carried  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
a  hill,  the  included  air,  instead  of  shrinking  in  that  culder 
region,  manifestly  dilated  itself,  and  notably  depressed  the 
water.— Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  203. 

THE'SIS.  >       Vr.Thtee;   Jt.Tesi;   Sp.Thesis; 

The'tical.  J  Lat.  Thesis  ;  Gr.  Qeais,  pnnUo, 
from  Tidecrdat,  to  put  or  place.     See  Theme. 

A  position  or  proposition  :  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion ur  discourse. 


hirs.    Kent. 

i  Hommius, 


From  whence  it  would  follow,  that  all  good  and  evi 
loral,  are  meer  thdu->it,  positive,  and  arbitrary  things,  Ilia 
t,  not  nature,  but  will.— Cudworth.    Inttticc-tual  Sy>.  Pref. 


o  that  this  law  that 

ural.— More.  Defend 


lited  Adam  the  eating  of  the 
isitive,  not  indispensable  and 
•  Literal  Cabbala,  c.  2. 


THE'URGY.  ^  Gr.  Qeovpyta,  opus  divinum, 
Tnf.'i  rgist.  \Guw,  epyov.  Augustine  calls 
The'irgick.  fit  a  species  of  magick,  by 
The'crgical.  J  which  gods  and  demons  are 
evoked  and  compelled  to  shew  themselves  to  men 
for  the  purpose  of  purifying  their  souls. 

Porphyry  and  some  others  did  distinguish  these  two  sorts, 
so  as  to  condemn  indeed  the  grosser,  which  they  called 
magick  or  goetry  ;  hut  allowed  the  other,  which  they  termed 
theutijii,  as  laudable  and  honourable,  and  as  an  art  by  whkli 
tlu-y  received  angels,  and  bad  communication  with  the  gods. 
Yet  St.  Austin  assures  us  they  are  both  damnable. 

Hatlywelt.  Melam.  (ICS2.)  p.  SI. 

by  the  same  Proclus,  and 
il  or  brutish  demons,  or 

doubtfully,    as   if  there   be    any   irrational    demons,  as   the 
theurgists  affirm.  —  Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  864. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  questioned  hut  that  this  divine  magick 
of  Zoroaster,  shortly  after  degenerated  in  many  of 
lowers,    into   the    theurgical   magick 
70r)Tt;(a,  downright  sorcery  and  witchcraft.— Id.  lb. 
1920 


I  conclude  by  sayintr,  that  from  this  conspiracy  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  in  the  establishment  of  theurgic  and 
natural  magick.  have  proceeded  all  the  fully  and  knavery  of 


If  those  [priests']  of  Egypt  had  taught  nothing  more  thah, 
natural  theology,  instead  of  theurgick  magick,  nothing  more 
than  the  plain  duties  of  religion,  instead  of  mysterious  rites, 
it  is  highly  probable  the  Mercuries  would  not  have  been 
honoured  as  they  were,  in  al!  succeeding  ages. 

Id.  Fragments  of  Essays,  §  26. 


THEM'.   )       From   A.  S.  Theaw,   mos,   ritus, 

Tiie'wed.  f  consuetudo,  we  have  our  thew'd,  bona 
indole  praeditus.  (Lve. )  Theaw  is  itself  probably 
from  the  A.S.  verb  The-an,  to  get,  to  thee;  and 
means, — 

Gotten  or  gained,  gifted,  endowed.  Thews 
seem  to  be — 

Gifts,  attainments, acquirements,  endowments; 
qualifications  or  qualities,  bodily,  or  mental. 

The  which  child  of  her  nativite, 

To  all  good  thewes  borne  was  she.— Chaucer.  Hrpermestre. 

But  natheles  it  ought  ynough  suffice 


well  thewdc.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b. 


And  streight  delivered  to  a  ftiry  knight. 

To  be  upbrought  in  gentle  theme  and  martiall  might. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Qucene,  b.  L  c.  9. 
Cud.  To  nought  more,  Thenor,  my  minde  is  bent 
Then  to  heare  novells  of  his  devise  ; 
They  bene  so  well  thewed,  and  so  wise, 
What  ever  that  good  old  man  bespake. 

/(/.  Sbeptitatd's  Calender,  ffehfiiary. 
But  he  was  wise,  and  wary  of  her  will, 


Yet 


Id.  Faerie  Qucene,  I 


THEY.  A       A.S.  ffi;—  so   written   by 

Their.  I   K.  Gloucester,  who  also  writes 

Them.  f  Heo,  hem,  and  her,  (having  the 

Tiiemse'lves.  )  same  source  as  he.  i  So  also 
Piers  riouhmau  and  others.  The  common  source 
of  these  pronouns  or  articles  tiie,  that,  that.  >  . 
seems  to  be  the  A.  S.  verb  The-an,  to  lake.  '  t.  See 
The,  That.)     Thcrj  will  then  mean,— 

(Persons,  or  things,)  taken,  assumed  in  speech, 
spoken  of. 

Hey  men,  in  chyche  me  may  y  sey 

Knely  to  God,  as  Ait  wolde  al  quyc  to  hvm  fle. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  ^fS. 


Thor^'h  out  Chestreschire  werre  gan  thri  dryue. 
Had  thr-i  no  styntym:.  bot  thor-h  alle  t/tei  ran, 
Vnto  Wyncbebtre,  ailc  the  loud  thei  wan. 

R.  Brunnc 
Juor  &  Ini  were  disennfite  that  day, 
The  Iris  &  the  Wals  with  thnm  fled  away.— Id.  p.  2 

At  the  last  thei  chaced  out  the  Bretons  so  clene. 
Away  vnto  Wales  ther  kynd  is  I  wene,— Id.  p  7. 

The  parshe  prest  and  the  pardoner,  par  ten  the  selv< 
That  poore  puple  in  parshes  spolde  have  yf  thei  ne  ' 


.       ■ 


That  Paul  precheth  of  h 


;  ic/j  i 


the   fe!de,    Imw   thcu  pm« 


length  into         Solhely  I  sey  to  you  thei  1 


THI 


Wiclif.  Matthew,  C.5. 
they  which  suffre  persecution  for  righteous- 
theirs  is  the  kyngdonie  of  heauen. 

Bible,  1551.   lb. 
dayes  Jhesus  tooke  Petre  &  James  and 
"    '   me  into  an  high  hil,  an-1 
riclif.  Mark,  c.9. 

And  after  vi.  dayes  Jesus  toke  Peter  James  and  John, 

;i:;|1.,  anil  he  was  tr.msfygured  before  them.—Bibie,l5bl.  lb. 
To  tellen  you  alle  the  condition 

Of  cell  of  hem,  so  as  it  semed  me, 

Ami  v.iiiclie  they  weren,  and  of  what  degre. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  37. 
The  sea  nowe  ebbeth,  and  nowe  it  floweth. 
The  lontl  now  welkcth,  and  now  it  groweth. 
Now  ben  the  trees  with  leaues  greene, 
Now  thei  be  bare  and  nothynge 


And  thervpon  what  shall  befall, 
He  not,  till  that  the  chance  fall: 
Where  he  shall  lese  or  he  shal  wynne  ; 


.volde  change  all  / 


i  bothe  foot  and  honde 


id.  lb. 

and  do  it  wyth 


When  ye  correct  the,  let  Gods  v 
such  good  maner  that  they  may  see  how  that  ye  doe  it  to 
amend  them  onelv,  &  to  bring  them  vnto  the  way  which 
God  biddeth  us  walke  in.— Tyndall.  U'orkes,  p.  121. 

And  this  deadly  sore  of  wrath  of  which  so  much  harme 

groweth,  maketh  men   unlike  themselfe,  maketh  us  lyke 
woode  wulfes  or  furyes  of  hell.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  87. 

So  without  least  impulse  or  shadow  of  Fate, 
Or  aught— by  me  immutablie  foreseen, 
They  trespass  Authors  to  themselves  in  all 


,  they  judge,  and  vthi 


Thir  nature,  and  revoke  the  1 
Unchangeable,  Eternal,  whicl 
This  freedom,  they  themselves 


else  must  change 
igh  decree 

ordain'd 

irdain'd  thir  fall. 

itton.   Paradise  Lost,  b.  ill. 


My  thoughtless  youth  was  wing'd  with  vain  desires, 
Mv  manhood,  long  misled  by  wand'ring  fires, 
Fu'llo-.v'.l  false  liglits  .  and  when  ii,..ir  glimps  was  gone, 
My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 

Dryden.    The  Hind  §  the  Panther. 

Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue, 

Wild  "it,  invention  ever  new, 
And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  born  : 


That  fly  th*  approach  of  morn. — Gray.  Eton  College. 

The  Christian  religion  exists,  and  therefore  by  sorn 
means  or  other  was  established  :  Now  it  either  owes  th 
principle  of  its  establishment,  i.e.  its  first  publication,  t 
the  activity  of  the  person  who  was  the  founder  of  the  inst: 
union  and  of  those  who  were  joined  with  him  in  the  umlei 
taking,  or  are  driven  upon  the  strange  supposition,  tlia 
although  they  might  lie  by,  others  would  take  it  up:  a 
though  they  were  quiet  and  silent,  others  busied  ihemselvt 
in  tile  success  and  ;>m;.a-alion  v\  their  story. 

Paley.  Evidences  of  Christianity,  c.  1.  Prop.; 

THICK,  p.         "\        But.  Dick,  dickens    Gei 
adj.  Dick ;    Sw.   Tiuck,    densus, 

ssus  ;      A.  S.   Thic,    past 
Thi'cken,  v.  part,    of  thicc-ian,    densare, 

Thi'ckening,  n.   >  condensare,      to     press      oi 
Thi'cket.  squeeze,  (sc.)  into  one  mass 

and,  consequentially,  to  aug. 
ment,  to  enlarge. 

To   thick  or   thicken,—  to 
condense,  to  consolidate  ;  to  press  close ;  to  bring 
close,  separate  parts  or  portions  ;  to  be  or  become 
dense,  or  gross  ;  close  or  compact ;  massive  ;  large 
or  bulky.      The  adj.  is  also,  (met.) — 
Dull,  stupid,  impenetrable. 
Thicket, — i.  e.  thicked,  (sc.)  with  trees. 
About  it  is  grasse  springing, 
For  moist  so  thtcke  and  well  liking, 
That  it  ne  may  in  winter  die, 
No  more  than  may  the  see  be  drie. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
VOL.  II. 


Upon  the  whiche  also  stode 
Of  squared  stone  a  sturdy  wall, 
Which  on  a  cragge  was  founded  all, 
And  right  great  thicknesse  eke  it  bare. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Item,  ten  or  twelue  pieces  of  Westerne  karsies,  being 
icked  well  and  close  shut  in  the  weauing,  and  died  into 
tarleta  and  fine  reds.  1  thinke  there  wil  be  no  such  cloth 
■r  no'uh-niens  caps .—  IlacUiuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  362. 
Moses  was  terrible  to  bee  seen,  but  in  suche  wyse  that 
mstreigned  he  was  to  couer  his  face  :  Christe  is  ruilde  and 
full  of  courteous  hunuiuitie,  and  puttyng  hymself  in  com- 
paignie  emong  the  thickest  of  the  people.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  3. 


d  perceiue,  that  I  must  go,  if  I  did  prosecute  my  pur- 
ouer  places  incumbred  witli  many  and  sudrye  diffi- 

s:  hedged  and  die  hod,  parted  and  d muled  with  ihuhles, 
and  guiles,  oner  ihe  which  it  should  not  he  possible  to  passe 
reasoof  thick,  t.-;,  ic  standing  moates.— Id.  Pre/,  to  John. 

King  Alexander  the  great,  when  he  warred  against  the 

TMJMiS  ami  Medians,  made  a  wall  of  ;i  woonderlull  hei-hl 
id  thieknesse,  extending  from  the  same  city  to  the  Geor- 
gians.— Hac kl a y t.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  345. 

That  no  cap  should  be  th  icked  or  fulled  in  any  mill,  untill 
e  same  had  first  been  well  scoured  and  closed  upon  the 
bank,  and  half-footed  at  least  upon  the  foot-stock. 

Fuller.    Worthies.  Monmouthshire. 

And  this  is  the  reason  that  some  have  likened  envy  unto 
snioak.  which  at  the  first  when  tin?  lire-  heginneth  to  kindle, 
ariseth  grosse  and  thick,  but  after  that  it  burnetii  light  and 
lear,  vanisheth  away  and  is  gone. 

Holland.    Plutarch,  p.  320. 

Which  when  that  warriour  heard,  dismounting  straict 
From  his  tall  steed,  he  rusl.t  into  the  thick. 
And  soone  arrived  where  that  sad  pourtraict 
Of  death  and  dolour  lay,  halfe  dead,  halfe  quick. 


About  which, 


Faerie  Queene,  1 
l  bright  thickned  bush  of  golden  hair< 


Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xix. 

;lds  ;  targets  to  targets 


take  the  thickening  ,-  and  so  at  length  reduce  it  into  ct 
trochischs,  and  reserve  them  for  use. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxiv.  c.  12. 

Consider  that  mists,  fogs,  and  clouds  are  no  congelations, 
but  onely  gatherings,  and  thick, ungs  of  a  moist  and  vapour 
air.— Id.  Plutarch,  p.  817. 

He  who  is  altogether  unskilful  of  husbandry  and  tillage, 
maketh  no  reckoning  at  all  of  a  ground  which  he  seeth  full 
of  rough  bushes  and  thickets,  beset  with  savage  trees,  and 
overspread  with  rank  weeds. — Id.  lb.  p.  447. 

Vpon   his    honord  head   he   plac'd  his  helmet,    thickly 

plum'd, 
And  then  his  strong  and  well  pilde  lance,  in  his  faire 

hand  assum'd. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xv. 


Dryden.   Virgil.  Mnels,  b.  L 


Ann  au  tne  promise  of  a  future  snaae. 

Hughes.   Claudlanus. 

The  weather  still  thickening,  and  preventing  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  land,  at  five  we  steered  east  by  north. 

Cook.   Third  Voyage,  b.  vi.  C.  3. 

The  men  with  as  little  consideration  or  humanity  as  the 
officer,  immediately  discharged  their  pieces  among  the 
thickest  of  the  Hying  crowd,  consisting  of  more  than  a 
hundred.— Id.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

Near  the  sea  the  land  is  very  low,  but  within  there  are 


>  that  your  sins  no  leisure  him  afford 
3  think  on  mercy,  they  so  thickly  throng. 


Noah's  Flood. 


When  suddenly  began 

A  fierce  and  dangerous  fight ;  where  Corineus  ran 

With  slaughter  thro'  the  thick-set  squadrons  of  the  foes, 

And  with  his  armed  ax  laid  on  such  deadly  blows, 

That    heaps   of  lifeless   trunks    each    passage    stopp'd   up 

quite—  Id.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  1. 
Nor  can  I  bide  to  pen  some  hungrie  scene 
For  thick-;.!; in  ears,  and  undiscerning  eyne. 

Bp.  Hall.  Satires,  b.  i. 

Next  the  proud  palace  of  Salerno  stood 

A  mount  of  rough  ascent,  and  thick  with  wood. 

Dryden.  Sigismonda  Sf  Guiscardo. 


Mix  it  with  ttir-k-'i'tl  juice  of  sodden  wines, 
And  raisins  from  the  grapes  of  Psythian  vines. 

Id.  Virgil.  Gcorgics,  b.  iv. 

Nor  indeed  can  a  thought  be  conceived,  to  be  of  such  a 
mgth,  breadth  and  thic  hue. ->s,  or  to  be  hewed  and  sliced  out, 
r  pieces,  all  which  laid  together,  as  so  many  small 

'760. 


Nor  had  they  m 

ss'd  ;  but  he  to  thickets  fled, 

Conceal'd  Irom 

iming  spears,  not  pervious  to  the 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam. 

Id.  Second  Voyage,  h.  iv.  c.  7. 

Dut.DiV/;    Ger. Dieb  ;    Sw. 

Tiuf;  A.  S.  Theof;  Goth. 
Thiubs ;  from  A.  S.  Theof-ian, 
to  take ;  rapere,  arripere,  sur- 
ripere. 

To  take  (sc. )  that  which  be- 
longs to  another ;  to  steal. 


&  if  a  clerke  men  founde  in  his  lond  that  reft, 
Thorgh  slauhter  or  wounde,  or  thorgh  other  theft, 
Men  suld  schewe  his  guilte  in  the  courte  of  lay, 
&  ther  be  saued  or  splite,  bot  Thomas  said  him  nay. 

R.Brunne,  p.  129. 


In  that  hour,  Jhesus  seide  to  the  puple,  as  to  a  theefyo 
Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  26. 

The  same  tyme  sayde  Jesus  to  the  multytude  :  ye  be  come 
ui  as  it  were  vn to  a  ihefe,  with  swerdeB  and  staues  for  to 
ake  me.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


out  yvel  thoughti 


For  of  the  herte 
avoutries,   fornycaciouns,  i 
femyes. —Wiclif.  Matthew, 

For  out  of  the  heart  com* 

blasphemye.- 


A  man  that  is  to  desiring  to  gete  richesses,  abandoneth. 
,im  first  to  thefte  and  alle  other  eviles. 

Id.  The  Tale  of  Melibeur. 

Doun  was  the  sunne,  and  day  hath  lost  his  light, 
And  in  he  come,  vnto  a  privie  halke, 
And  in  the  night  full  iheji-in  g:m  he  stalke, 
V  han  every  wight  was  to  his  rest  brought. 


Gower.  Con.  A. 


i  two  legios,  pursued  after 
them,  least  to  the  disquietnesse  and  losse  of  the  prouince, 
some  great  dishonor  might  be  receiued  by  the  theuery  of 
those  lewd  vnthrifts.— Id.  lb.  fol.  259. 

These  people  are  very  theeuish,  which  I  proued  to  m? 
cost:  for  they  stole  a  casket  of  mine,  with  things  of  good 
value  in  the  same,  from  vnder  my  man's  head  as  he  was 
asleepe.— Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  269. 

And  as  he  hath  theuishlye  spoiled  and  made  away  pore 
men'.-,  linings,  the  patrimonye  of  his  bishopricke,  so  would 
he  (if  he  were  bidden)  saye,  Christ  was  a  hangman  and 
his  father  a  thiefe. 

Bp.  Gardtier.  Of  True  Obedience,  To  the  Reader. 

Thou  seest  I  walk  in  darkness  like  a  thief, 
That  fears  to  see  the  world  in  his  own  shape, 
My  very  shadow  frights  r 


TH1 

Pascasius  Justus  observes  that  the  Spaniards  call  such 
gamesters  Tabur,  which  is  the  metathesis  of  hurta,  a  thief ; 
for  to  cast  the  dice  for  money,  what  is  it  but  to  desire  to 
take  another  man's  money  against  his  will?  and  that  is 
theft.— Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

Now  when  faire  Pastorell 

Into  this  place  was  brought,  and  kept  with  gard 
~f  griesly  theer.-s,  she  thought  herself  in  hell, 


Through  power  of  that,  his  cunninp 

He  wonts  to  worke,  that  none  the  same  espies. 

Id.  Mother  HubbenTs  Tale. 
And  what  befell  her  in  that  theevish  wonne. 
Will  in  another  canto  better  be  begonne. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  10, 
Nor  lay  not  to  Hue  by  their  work, 
But  thievishly  loiter  and  lurk. 

Tusser.  Good  Husbandry,  c.  53. 
But  since  thou  stealst  upon  me  like  a  spie, 
And  thief-like  thinkst  that  holy  case  shall  carry  thee 
Through  all  my  purposes,  and  so  betray  me, 
Base  as  the  act,  thv  end  be,  and  I  forget  thee. 

Beaum.  %  Flelch.  The  Pilgrim,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Judas  having  long  persisted  in  his  thievery  and  sacrilege, 
notwithstanding  all  those  warnings  3nd  admonitions  our 
Saviour  had  given  him  to  the  contrary,  was  at  length  aban- 
doned to  that  il  v:  ■  temp  itions  be  had  been  so  ob- 
sequious. —Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 


They  are  indued  with  good  natural  wits,  are  ingenious, 
nimble,  and  active,  when  they  are  minded;  but  generally 
very  lazy  and  thievish,  and  will  not  work  unless  forced  by 
hunger. — Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  1686. 

Corruption's  thievish  arts, 

And  ruffian  force,  began  to  sap  the  mounds 

And  majesty  of  laws.  Thomson.  Liberty. 

One  of  our  men  in  the  midst  of  these  hardships  was  found 
guilty  of  theft,  and  condemned  for  the  same,  to  have  three 
blows  from  each  man  in  the  ship,  with  a  two-inch  and  a  half 
rope  on  his  bare  back.—  Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1686. 

I  must  bear  my  testimony,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
[Otaheite]  of  all  ranks,  men  and  women,  are  the  arrantest 
thieves  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

Well  they  eye 

The  ficatter'd  grain,  and  thievishly  Tesolv'd 
T'  escape  th'  impending  famine,  often  scar'd 
As  oft  return,  a  pert  voracious  kind. — Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 
Theft-bote,  is  where  the  party  robbed  not  only  knows  the 
felon,  but  also  takes  bis  goods  again,  or  other  amends,  upon 
agreement  not  to  prosecute. 

Blacfcstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

THIGH.  A.  S.  Theoh ;  Dut.  Die,  diege ;  which 
Martinius  (see  Skinner)  derives  from  Gvr.Deihen, 
crescere,  to  grow;  and  Tooke  thinks  Thigh,  (gh 
for  ck)  is  thick. 

The  thick  (sc.)  limb  ;  from  the  knee  to  the 
hip-joint. 


And  when  he  sawe  yl  he  coulde  not  preuayle  agaist  him, 
he  smote  him  vnder  v"e  thyc,  and  the  senowe  of  Jacobs  thye 
shrake  as  he  wrestled"  with  him.— Bible,  1551.  Genesis,  c.  32. 
Anone  one  sent  out  of  the  thicket  neare 
A  cruell  shaft  headed  with  deadly  ill, 
And  fethered  with  an  unlucky  quill ; 
The  wicked  Steele  stayd  not  till  it  did  light 
In  his  left  thigh,  and  deepely  did  it  thrill. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

Sure  as  heauen, 

Poore  Irus  pull'd  vpon  him  bitter  blowes, 
Through  bis  thin  garment,  what  a  thigh  he  showes. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xviii. 
Luc.  What  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  this  scurvy  sword 
So  galls  my  thigh  ;  I  would  'twere  burnt. 

Beaum.  &■  Fletch.  Love's  Cure,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Onesimus  far'd  worse,  prepar'd  to  fly ; 
The  fatal  fang  drove  deep  within  his  thigh. 

Drydeji.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  viii. 
I  would  particularly  solicit  the  reader's  attention  to  this 
provision,  as  it  is  found  in  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone;  to  its 
Etrength,  its  (Structure,  and  its  use. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  8. 

THILK.  A.  S.  ThiMce,  the  or  that,  ilk.  See 
Ilk. 

The  margin  of  Wiclif  gives  "  in  that  like"  as  a 
various  reading. 


R.  Gloucester,  p.  111. 
I  his  viol  (in  that  ilfce 
rieiie  the  water  of  it. 
IViclif.  Jp.cadps,  c.  16. 


Depeinted  was  the  slaughter  of  Julius, 

Of  gret  Nero,  and  of  Antonius: 

All  be  that  ihilke  time  they  were  unborne. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale, 


—  An  arowe 

utofabowe 

AH 

sodenly  withi 

Th 

soldan  smote 

and  there  he  lain. 

Th. 

chas  is  lefte  for  Ihilke  daie. 

And  he  i 


.  tent.- 


THILL.    )      A.S.TItille.     A  bond,  a  plank,  a 
Thi'li.er.  J  jovst,  (Somner.)     (See  Tooke,  8vo. 
ed.)     Perhaps  77//,  to  raise. 

The  raised  shaft  of  a  cart  or  waggon  ;  the  thill 
horse, — the  horse  that  raises,  bears  the  shafts. 
Whole  bridle  and  saddle,  whitleather,  and  nail, 
With  collars  and  harness,  for  thiller  and  all. 

Tusser.  Husbandry  Furniture. 
What  a  beard  hast  thon  got :  thou  hast  got  more  haire  on 
thy  chin  then  Dobbin  my  thilhorse  has  on  his  taile. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  T.  sc.  2. 

More  easily  a  waggon  may  he  drawn  in  rough  ways  if  the 
fore  wheels  were  as  high  as  the  hinder  wheels,  and  if  the 

Hull*  were  fixed  under  the  axis. — Mortimer.  Husbandry. 

THI'MBLE.  )       A  dim.  of  Thumb. 
Thi'mbleful.  )      A  cover  or  protection  for  the 
thumb ;  worn  also  on  the  finger. 
And  some  went  so  narrow 
They  laid  to  pledge  their  wharrow 
Their  ribskin  and  their  spindell 
Theyr  nedel  and  their  thimbell. 

Skelton.  Elinour  Rumming. 
The  24  likewise  we  sold  bels,  sheetes,  and  thimbles,  and 
tooke  two  li.  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  gold. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 
The  first,  a  travelling  tailor,  who  by  the  mystery  of  his 
needle  and  thimble  had  survey'd  the  fashions  of  the  French 
and  English.— Beaum.  ej  Fletch.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 
Upon  the  bottom  shines  the  queen's  bright  face  : 
A  myrtle  foilage  round  the  thimble-case. 

Pope.  The  Basset  Table. 
Phatd.  Yes.  and  measure  for  measure  too,  Sosia ;  that  is, 
for  a  thimbleful  of  gold,  a  thimbleful  of  love. 

Dryden.  Amphitryon,  Act  iv. 

THIN,  adj.     ~\        A.  S.  Tltinne  ,•    Dut.  Dun ; 
Thin,  v.  I  Ger.  Dunn  ;    Sw.  Tumi ;  from 

Thi'nly.  V  the  A.  S.  verb  Thinnian,  thwin- 

Thi'nness.        I  an;  Sw.  Tyna,  twina,  to  lessen, 
Tbi'hning,  n.  J  to   decrease,   to   diminish;    to 

dwinc  or  dwindle,  (qv.) 

Little,   small,  minute ;   scanty,   slim,   slender ; 

superficial,  insubstantial  : — opposed  to  thick. 
Where  wonnen  now  the  bones  of  trew  Fabricius  ?    What 

is  nowe   Brutus,  or  Sterne  Caton  I     The  ihynne  fame  yet 

lasti  .ir:  .if  hir  v.ile  names,  is  re.   iked  with  a  few  letters. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 
They  eate  in  all  those  partes  of  the  Indies  and  beyond  the 

Indies,  the  leafe  of  an  herbe  which  they  call  bettell,  the 

which  is  like  vnto  our  jnie  leafe,  but  a  litle  lesser  and 

thinner. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  223. 
The  land  is  in  situation,  goodnes  and  fairenesse  like  the 

other:    it  hath  woods  like  the  other,  Ihinne  and  full  of 

diuers  sorts  of  trees.— Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  297. 
This  distinction  is  a  metaphysical  nothing,  and  is  brought 

only  to  amuse  men  that  have  not  leisure  to  consider.    And 

he  that  says  one,  says  the  other;  or  as  bad,  under  a  thin 


Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare, 

Since  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set 

Like  stones  of  worth  they  li'inly  placed  are, 

Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet. —  Shakespeare,  Son.  52. 

Those  virtues  which,  though  thinly  set, 

In  others  are  admired, 
In  thee  are  altogether  met, 

Which  make  thee  so  desired.— Brome.  A  Mock  Song. 

The  extreme  lightness  of  her  [a  bird's]  furniture  being 
approportionated  to  the  thinness  of  that  element. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  ii.  c.  II.  §  13. 
Then  both,  no  moment  lost,  at  once  advance 
Against  each  other,  arm'd  with  sword  and  lance  : 
They  lash,  they  foin  ;  they  pass,  they  strive  to  bore 
Their  corslets,  and  the  tltinn>:*t  parts  explore. 

Dryden.  Palamon  #  Arcite,  b.  ii. 
Thin  cakes  in  chargers,  and  a  guilty  goat, 
Dragg'd  by  the  horns,  he  to  his  altars  brought. 

Id.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  ii. 

And  Hector  calls 

A  martial  council  near  the  navy  walls  : 
IThese  to  Scamau.ler's  banks  apart  he  led, 
Where,  thinly  scatter'd,  lay  the  heaps  of  dead. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b,  viii. 
1922 


THI 

Thin-set  with  palm, 

And  olive  rarely  interspers'd.  whose  shade 
Screens  hospitably  from  the  Tropic  Crab 
The  quiver'd  Arabs'  vagrant  clan,  that  waits 
Insidious  some  rich  caravan. — /.  Philips.  Cerealia 
It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  number  we  took 
away,  when  last  here,  must  have  thinned  them  greatly. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  14. 
Th'  oppressive.  6turdy,  man-destroying  villains, 


V.T.M  , 


I  kingdoms,  and  laid  empires  v 
l  cruel  wantonness  of  power, 

r  people,  and  gave  up 


rest. 


Blair.  Grav 


The  ways  were  less  frequented,  and  the  country  more 
thinly  inhabited.— After,  No.  49. 

Those  in  the  tree,  though  generally  constructed  under 
some  over-hanitiiiL'  l.n.r.ch,  from  the  nature  and  thinness  of 
their  crust  or  wall,  cannot  be  [proof  against  wet.] 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

In  conjunction  with  other  checks  and  limits,  all  subser- 
vient to  the  same  purpose,  are  the  thinnings  which  take 
place  among  animals,  by  their  action  upon  one  another. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  26. 

THING.  Ttut.Dingh;  Ger. Ding;  Sw.  Ting; 
A.S.  Thine,  thing;  which  Wachter,  after  Marti- 
nius, derives  from  thein,  facere,  to  do;  thing,  that 
which  is  done.  It  appears  from  Wachter  himself, 
that  the  Ger.  Ding  is  of  very  various  and  exten- 
sive application,  to  any  (thing)  thought,  said,  or 
done ;  and  Tooke  considers  thing  to  differ  from 
think  only  in  the  final  letter ;  and  even  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  preserved  in  certain  provincial  pro- 
nunciations.    Bp.  Hoper  (he  adds)  wrote  think. 

Nothink  is  a  vulgarism,  but,  like  many  others, 
it  may  have  an  effect  in  shewing  the  affinity  of 
words.  This  word  cannot  be  explained  in  its 
general  signification,  without  the  use,  express  or 
implied,  of  itself.      Thing  is, — 

That  which  (aliquid),  any  (thing)  which,  we 
think,  or  which  causes  us  to  think;  that  which 
causes  thought,  sensation,  feeling.  It  is  usually 
contradistinguished  from  persoyi,  though  some- 
times applied  emphatically  to  persons. 

See  the  quotation  from  Hobbs. 

He  bi  gan  to  loue  Brut  so  muche,  for  ys  faire  cheiance, 

That  he  wyllede,  mest  of  alle  thyuge,  to  hym  enlyance. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  12. 

For  ther  nys  in  thi  kyndara  so  wys  mon  y  wys, 

To  segge  soth  of  thinges,  that  to  comene  leetb. — Id.  p.145. 

What  did  the  grete  lordynges,  erles  &  barounes  I 

Kastels  &  other  thinges  seised,  maners  &  tounes. 

R.Brunne,  p.  85. 

And  he  seith,  this  thing  I  schal  do ;  I  schal  throwe  doun 
my  bernes :  and  I  shal  make  gretter,  and  thidir  I  schal 
.t  crowen  to  me  iu  my  goodis. 

IViclif.  Luk,  c.  12. 

If  I  haue  not  charite  it  profitith  to  me  no  thing. 

Id.  ICorynth.c.  13. 

"  As  thus,  ye  wote  that  every  evangelist, 

That  telleth  us  the  peine  of  Jesu  Crist, 

Ne  saith  not  alle  thing  as  his  felaw  doth  : 

But  natheles  hir  sentence  is  al  soth, 

And  alle  accorden  as  in  hir  sentence, 

Al  be  ther  i 

Till  that  the  high  kyng  of  kynges, 
Which  seeth  and  knoweth  all  thynges, 
Whose  eie  maie  nothyng  asterte 
The  priuitees  of  mans  herte, 
Thei  speken  and  sowne  in  his  ere, 
As  though  thei  loude 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b. : 


The  thing  that  hath  bene  cometh  to  passe  agayne :  and 
he  thinge  y>  hath  bene  done,  is  done  agayne,  there  is  no 
ew  thyng  vnder  the  sunne. — Bible,  1551.  Ecclesiastes,  c.  1. 

Mens  yeyes  be  obedient  unto  the  Creatour,  that  they  may 
e  on  think,  and  yet  not  another. 

Bp.  Hoper.  Declaration  of  Christe,  c.  8. 
King.   Things  done  well, 
And  with  a  care,  exempt  themselues  from  feare  ; 
Things  done  without  example  in  their  issue, 
Are  to  be  fear'd.—  Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 


ity  of  . 


3  many  things,  hath  been 
rugs  are  themselves  uni- 
versal ;  and  so  scriouslv  contend,  that  besides  Peter  and 
John,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  that  are,  have  been,  or 
shall  be  in  the  world,  there  is  yet  something  else  that  we 
call  man,  viz.  man  in  general  deceiving  themselves,  by 
takin"  the  universal,  or  general  appellation,  for  the  thing  it 
siguifieth.— Hobbs.  Human  Nature,  c.  5. 

Axioms!  What  ever  things  are  in  themselves,  they  are 
nothing  to  us.  but  so  far  forth  as  they  become  known  to  our 
faculties  or  cognitive  powers. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i.  c  2.  §  S. 


THI 

Such  ways  of  speaking,  (sc.  that  fire  is  light  and  hot) 

though  accommodated  to  the  vulgar  notions,  without  which, 
one  cannot  bo  well  uiuifrsli.ua;  \el  tnily  signiiie  nothing, 
but  those  powers,  which  are  in  thiinis,  to  excite  certain  sen- 
sations or  ideas  in  us.     Since  were  there  no  fit  organs  to 

nor  a  mind  joined  to  thuse  organs,  to  receive  the  ideas  of 
light  and  heat,  by  thn;,e  impressions  from  the  fire,  or  the 
sun,  there  would  yet  be  bo  more  light,  ur  heat  in  the  world, 

and  Mount  ..Etna  ilaiuc  h  ehci   man  ever  il  did. 

Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  ii.  c.  30. 


THI 


.  forget,  tlia 


ncli  a*  are  pernm 
be  carried  0Ut  0 
ings  personal  an 

i  proper  to  go. 
Blackatune.  I 


THINK,  v.  \        Goth.  Thancjan  ;  A.  S. 

Thi'nker.  Thenc.ean,thinc-an;  Dut. 

Thi'nking,  n.  Denche.n  ,   Ger.  Denken  • 

Thought.  Sw.  Tcenka,  reri,  sentire, 

Tho'ughtful.  V  concipere,  percipere,  co- 

Tho'ughtfulness.        gitare.      See  Thing. 

Thoughtless.  To   have    feelings    or 

Tho'ughtlessly.  sensations ;    to  feel ;    to 

Thoughtlessness.'  )  perceive,  to  conceive,  to 

imagine,  to  fancy  ;  to  have  or  hold  a  perception 

or  conception,  an  opinion,  a  judgment ;  to  deem, 

to  judge;  to  hold  or  retain,  to  rccal,  a  feeling,  a 

perception  ;  to  remind,  to  recollect,  to  remember ; 

to  dwell  upon  our  thoughts  or  perceptions  ;    to 

observe,  to  consider,  to  meditate ;  to  deliberate. 

The  vvord  is  applied  very  widely  to  the  various 
operations  of  the  mind  upon  things  past,  present, 
or  to  come. 

Me  thinketh  ;  him  thinketh  :  i.  e.  it  thinketh  me  or 
him,  or  cavseth  me  or  him  to  think.   And  see  Thirst. 
Made  ys  worthy  me  thinkclh.  the  mavstrve  to  have. 

Piers  Ptoukman,  p.  52. 
But  who  of  you  fhenkynge,  may  putte  to  his  stature  o 
cubii  l—JVn-lif.  Matthew,  c.  G. 

Wliicbe  of  vou  (thougbe  be  tnoke  thought  therfore)  coulde 
put  one  cubit  vnto  his  stature  ?— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


IViciif.   1  Corynth,  c.  13. 
foli  aneutis  God,  for  it  is 

i  her  fel  wisdom;  and  eft 


or  the  wysdome  of  thys  worlde  is  folyshn 
it  is  wrytten  :  he  compasseth  the  wyse  i 
is.  And  agayne,  God  knoweth  the  thoughtt 
.  they  bee  vayne.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Chaucer.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  3043. 
Sothelye  dulie  witte  and  a  thoughtful  I  soule  so  sore  haue 
mined  and  graded  in  iny  spirites,  that  soche  craft  of  endi- 
tinge  woll  nat  ben  of  mine  aruuaiutaunce. 

Id.  The  Conclusion  of  the  Aslrolabie. 

x-th  moste  of  all.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 


Whiche 
That  w! 

W,;h  t.. 


'it  to  spekc  or  do, 

li.ut'ucj  Lea!  me  so, 

ras  in  my  thouyht'.— Id.  lb. 

is  so  th'wyhtfut  in  the  orderyng  and 

The  Gulden  Boke,  c.  10. 

upp-.se 


Beaum.  $  Ftetch.   The  Woman  Hater,  Act  ii. 

Having,   is   the   measure  of  outward  wealth;    but  it  is 

1htui:,n:,  that  must   niciisuif  the  inward   thoughts,  I  say,  of 

rMiN'iitiiu-i.t.  rl.rfvr.finn.-^e,  and  thankfulnesse,  which  if  ye 

want,  it  is  lint  eilher  or   both  the  indies  tliat  can  nuke  luii 

rich.— Bp.  Had.  The  Righteous  Mammon. 


separate  the  precious 

that  the  understanding    in 
thoughtful  in  seeking  [ruth 


\A  nice  observation  to  extract  and 
from  so  much  vile  mixture  ;  so 
lust  be  patient,   and  wary,   and 
Gicuutll,   Ess.  1. 


"  Oh  come,  let  us  climb  up  to  the  hill,  where  God  sees  or 
is  seen,"  saith  devout  Bernard.  "  O  all  ye  cares,  dis- 
tiactions,  thoihi'itfuhh  .■..■.-,  labours,  pains,  servitudes,  stay  ye 
here,"— Bp.  Hall.  Cant.  The  Transfiguration  of  Christ. 

Since  he  that  rul'd,  as  it  in  right  behou'd, 
That  all  his  subiects,  as  his  children  lou'd, 
Finds  you  so  thoughtlesse  of  him,  and  bis  birth. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  v. 

We  know  certainlv  by  experience  that  we  sometimes  think, 
and  thence  draw  this  infallible  consequence,  that  there  is 
something  in  us  that  has  a  power  to  think:  but  whether 
that  substance  pc.  pet  uall  v  thinks  or  no,  we  can  be  no  farther 
assur'd  thaii  experience  informs  us. 

Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

Tho  thinking  be  suppos'd  ever  so  much  the  proper  action 
of  the  soul,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  should 
be  always  thinking,  always  in  action.— Id.  lb. 

He  was  able,  here  ai 

task  of  all  was,  thoroughly  to  deceive  him. 

Atterbury,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  4. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  arrogance  to  say.  that  perhaps 

we  should  make  greater  progress  in  the- discovery  of  rational 
and  contemplative  knowlcdg,    ii'  ne  sought  it  in  the  form- 


themsel 

'jlits  than  other  mt 
Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b 


mid  ; 


But  bis  meaning  t 
cern  for  flm 

distrust,  and  despondency; 
as  takes  up  and  dejects,  am 


to  forbid  such  a  care  and  con- 
ch a  degree  of  thuiiyhlfuhiess, 
istracts  the  mind. 

Atterbury,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  10. 

skull, 


Just  as  a  blockhead  rubs  his 
And  thanks  his  stars  he  was 

Pope.  Epilogue  to  Jane  Sho, 

Having   indeed   no  suspicion  that  any  stress  at  all  coi 


Th.i)i<titifu!nc::s  concerning  our  deportment,  our  welfare, 
that  of  others,  and  tin-  public,  so  far  as  it  will  really  be  of 
use,  is  a  duty  of  indispensable  obligation. 

Seeker,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  5. 

id  career  of  plea- 

Knox,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  6. 

Thnujhflnsiiess  and  partiality  may  indeed  dispose  us  to 
imagine,  that  however  right  in  speculation  the  laws  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue  may  lie.  yet  in  practice  great  allowance  is 
of  our  nature  as 


-.S,,'.( 


Ser. 


;  unacquainted 


It  may  be  necessary 

with  the  disposition  and  habits  of  seamen,  t 
accustomed  in  ships  of  war  to  be  directed  in  the' care  of 
themselves  by  their  officers,  that  they  lose  the  very  idea  of 
foresight,  and  contract  the ///    n   >  ■■   >t  children. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c.  1. 

THIRD.   )      Formerly  thridde,— thai  unit  that 
Thirdly,  ythreeth  or  maketh  up  the  number 


The  thridde  del  my  kyndom  > 


tthe 


Gil  v.  i!,|  he  not  be  war  ther  bi,  so  proude  he  was  in  herte, 

Tille  he  was  wonded  the  thrid  tyme,  &  died  also  smerte. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  8. 

And  a  ghoung  man  Euticus  bi  name  sat  on  the  wyndowe, 

whanne   he  was  fallun    into  an   heuy  sleep  while  Tool   dis- 

putide  longe,  al  slepynge  lie  fel  doun  fro  the  thri,l,ic  stage. 

IVtclif.  Bedis,  c.  20. 

And  there  sate  in  a  wyndow  a  certayne  yonge  man  named 
Eutichus,  fallen  into  a  depe  slepe.  And  as  Paul  declared, 
be  was  the  more  oucrcome  with  slepe,  and  fel  downe  from 
the  th.,rd  loft.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Wherefore  we  cannot  applaud  Aristotle  for  this  ;  but  that 

winch  we  commend  him  for,  is  chiefly  these  four  things: 
first,  for  making  a  perfect  incorporeal  intellect  to  be  the 
head  of  all ;  and  secondly,  for  resolving  that  nature,  as  an 
instrument  of  this  intellect,  does  not  merely  act  according 
to  the  necessity  of  material  motions,  but  for  ends  and  pur- 
poses, though  unknown  to  itself;  thirdly, tor  maintaining 
the  naturality  of  morality;  and  lastly,  for  asserting  the  ro 
etp"  7]{j.tv,  autexousie,  or  iib.'vly  from  necessity. 

Cudwort/i.  Intellectual  System,  p.  55. 

THIRL,  v.  A.S.  Tldrl-ian,  (as  now  written.) 
to  thrill,  {(iv.) 


Men  sayden  eke,  that  Arcite  ehal  not  die. 

He  shal  benheled  of  his  maiadie. 

And  of  allot  lie  r  thing  tlic>   were  as  fayn. 

That  of  hem  alle  was  ther  non  yslaine, 

Al  were  they  sore  ybuit,  and  namely  on, 

That  with  a  spere  was  thirled  his  brest  bone. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tate,  v.  2707. 

By  the  sea  coast  as  the  fish  was  foude  of  a  wonderfull 
grcatnesse,  called  a  thirle-poole. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  fol.  105. 


"\        Dut.  Dorst,  dorsten;    Ger. 
I  Durst,   dur-ren  ;     Sw.    Torr  ; 


THIRST,  v. 

Thirs 

Thi'rsty.  V  A.  S.  Tliyrst,  thyrst-an;    Goth. 

Thi'rstily.        I    7Viai/rsi/s,    thaursyan,    siccare, 

ThVastiness.  J  aresccre,  sitire,  to  dry,  to 
parch:  me  thyrste,  sitit  me;  it  thirsteth  me  or 
causeth  me  to  thirst,  (Lye.) 

To  dry;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  dry,  to  parch; 
to  need  moisture,  to  seek  or  require  moisture ;  to 
desire,  to  wish  for  drink;  generally,  to  desire  or 
wish — with  the  eagerness  of  one  coveting  drink. 


beiuneth  on  me  shal  neuer  i 


For  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gaue  me  no  meate.    I 

hursted,  &  ye  gaue  me  no  drincke.— Bible,  1551.  lb, 

Thanne  just  men  schulen  answere  to  him  &  seye,  Lord 
s  fedden  thee  1  thirsty 


en  schulen  ai 
:  thee  hungry  a 
hee  drynke.— Id.  lb. 


Then  shal 
,'ke-sawweth 

!lj  drniei.e  .'- 


he  righteous  answere  hym  saying:  Master, 
•,,ii  hungred,  fefeddether  or  a  thurst  Sc  gaue 
■Bible,  1551.  lb. 

,nd  thint,  in  manye  fastyngis,  in  coold  and 
rid  if.   2  Cor.  c.  11. 

l  colde  &  in 


Whan  they  were  slain,  so  thursted  him,  that  he 
Was  wel  nie  lorne,  for  v,  bidi  in-  gan  to  preye, 
That  God  wold  on  bis  peine  ban  som  pitee, 
And  send  him  drinke,  or  elies  moste  he  deye. 

Chaucer.  The  Menkes  Tale,  V.  14,045, 
The  daie  was  wondre.hotte  withall, 
And  such  a  thurste  was  on  him  fall, 
That  he  must  other  die  or  drinke.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

The  tliirstie  mouth  thinkes  water  hath  good  taste. 

Gascoigne.  Jelosie, 
My  feareful  flesh  did  tremble  at  their  strife, 
To  see  their  blades  so  greedily  imbrew, 
That,  dronke  with  blood,  yet  thrilled  after  life. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  L  c.  6. 
His  office  was  the  hungry  for  to  feed, 
And  thirsty  give  to  drinke  ;  a  worke  of  grace  ; 
He  feard  not  once  himselfe  to  be  in  need, 
Ne  car'd  to  hoord  for  those  whom  he  did  breede. 

Id.  lb.  c.  10. 

Though  we  cool  our  thirst  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  yet 

we  owe  for  our  draughts  to  the  springs  and  fountains  from 

whence  the  waters  first  came,  though  derived  to  us  by  the 

succession  of  a  long  current, 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Set  Forms  of  LUurgie,  §  29. 

stuff  the  brain, 


.  fustian  metaphors  t 


>the/ 


;the  i 


Bp.  Halt.  The  Hypocrite.- 
They  who  be  alhirst  in  the  night,  if  they  sleep  upon  it, 
)Se  their  thirstinesse,  although  they  drink  never  a  drop. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p,  599. 
With  these  of  old  to  toils  of  battle  bred, 
In  early  youth  my  hardy  days  I  led  : 
Fir'd  with  the  thirst  which  virtuous  envy  breeds, 
And  smit  with  love  of  honourable  deeds. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
Full  on  bis  foe  bis  vengeful  eyes  be  twin'd, 
For  blood  he  thirsted,  and  for  conquest  burn'd. 

Faivkes.  Jj>>»>ft»ni;'s  lilivdnts.  Argon,  b.  ii. 


The  t 


Instances  might  be  produced  of  men,  who  have  died 
rather  than  accuse  others,  whose  blood  was  thinh-d  after 
more  than  theirs,— Bvtingbr o ke.  A  final  Answer  to  Remarks* 


THI 

Three  and  ten. 


THIRTEEN. 
Thirte'enth. 
Brut  ys  sone  throttene  kyng  was,  and 


R.  Gloucester,  p.  28. 
olde,  -when  ye  fore- 


\     Three  tens, 


■  three  times  ten. 


THI'RTY. 

Thirtieth. 
The  kyng  Egbrygt  adde  ybe  kyng  thre  and  thritty  ger, 
Thet  folc  of  Denemarch  hyder  com,  as  yt  adde  y  do  er. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  259. 
And  Jliesus  himself  was  bigynnyng  as  of  thrill;/  yeer,  that 
1  the  sone  of  Joseph,  which  was  of  Helie. 

Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  3. 


tie  yere  of  age  whe  he 
nne  of  Joseph,  whiche 
sofHeli.— jBiHe,  1551. /4. 


And  Jesus  him  selfe  was  about 
began,  beynge  as  men  supposed 
Joseph  wa 

The  said  Henry  shall  espouse  the  Lady  Margaret,  .  .  . 
and  crowne  her  Queene  of  England,  ere  the  thirtieth  of  May 
ensuing.— Shakespeare.  2  PI.  Hen,  VI.   Act  i.  sc.  1. 

THIS.  >      A.  S.  Thysse,  this,  thes ;  Dut.Deese, 

These,  f  deeze  ,■  Ger.  Dieser,  diser,  hie.  With- 
out an  etymological  meaning  it  is  possible  to  give 
the  usage  only.  It  may  be  remarked  that  R. 
Gloucester  writes  Thike  ,■  and  that  thick  or  thig, 
are  still  common  in  the  Western  parts  of  England. 
The  is  from  the-an  ;  and  thihe  from  theg-an  ;  the 
same  word  as  the-an,  with  the  insertion  of  the 
guttural  o,  and  also  written  thicg-ean. 

The,  with  the  addition  of  es,  (qv.)  forms  thees ; 
whence  this.  And  this,  with  the  same  addition, 
forms  thises ;  whence  thine,  and  our  common 
plurals  these,  those.     P.  Plouhman  writes  Thuse. 

This  is  sometimes  distinguished  from  that,  as  in 
the  examples  from  Gower ;  it  is  also  applied  to 
something  nearer  or  more  approximate  in  space 
or  time  than  that  ■  it  was  formerly  used  with  plural 
nouns.  See  Toohe,  ii.  62.  8vo.  ed.  note ;  and  the 
quotations  from  R.  Gloucester. 

Al  this  was  thenne  y  cleped  the  March  of  Wales. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  5. 
In  this  maner  thike  water  Seuerne  ycleeped  is. — Id.  p.  27. 

Heo  to  this  semble  among  this  Britones  come. 

Id.  p.  125. 
Twei  grete  dragones  out  of  this  stones  come, 
That  on  was  red,  the  other  wyte.  Id.  p.  131. 

"  Madame,"  he  seyde,  "  vor  Gode's  loue,  ys  thys  wel  y  do, 
That  thou  thus  unclene  lymes  handiest  &  cust  sot" 

Id.  p.  435. 
Withouten  alle  this  a  hundreth  knyghtes  he  toke. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  54. 


I.— Id.  p.  64. 
seye. 


THI 

Where  lawe  faUleth,  errour  groweth. 
He  is  not  wise,  who  that  ne  troweth. 
For  it  hath  proued  oft  er  this.— Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 
He  hath  his  prophecie  sent 
(In  suche  a  wise  as  thou  shalt  here) 
Tn  Daniel  of  this  i-i:iH-re, 
How  that  this  world  shal  torne  and  wende 
Till  it  be  falle  vnto  his  ende.—  Id.  lb. 
And  yet  these  clerkes  aldaie  preche 
And  sayne,  good  dedes  mate  none  bee, 
"Whiche  statue  nought  vpon  charitee. — Id.  lb. 
Sufficeth  that  is  done  for  Priams  reigne; 
If  force  might  serue  to  succor  Trove  town, 
This  right  hand  well  mought  haue  ben  her  defense. 
Surrey.  Virgile.  jEneis,  ' 

And  till  then  who  knew 

The  force  of  those  dire  arms  ?     Yet  not  for  those, 
Nov  w  hat  the  potent  i  irtnv  in  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent  or  change. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 
These  fight  like  husbands,  and  like  lovers  those, 

These  fain  would  keep,  and  those  more  fain  enjoy: 
And  to  such  height  their  frantic*  passion  grows, 

Shat  what  both  love,  both  hazard  to  destroy. 


THO 


A  long  while  stoode  I  in  that  state, 
Till  that  me  sawe  so  madde  and  mate, 
Theladie  of  the  high  ward, 
Which  from  1 


I  hider.— Gower.  Con.  A.  t>.  vl. 


i  thou  shalt  be  inne 

Cometh  none  out  of  this  place  thider, 

Ne  none  of  you  may  c 

Howe  all  that  fyre  was  made  for  good, 

To  shewe  where  men  shulde  ariue,  ... 

Aod  thidcrwarde  thei  hasten  bliue.— Id.  lb.  b.m. 

He  in  hys  parlement  enacted  it,  that  none  of  hys  subiectes 
shulde  thydrewarde  repayre  vndre  forfeture  of  body  and 
goodes,  or  else  vndre  payne  of  perpetuall  exyle. 
B  "  Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  IL 

Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wilde, 

The  seat  of  desolation,  voyd  of  light, 

Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames 

Casts  pale  and  dreadful  ?    Thither  let  us  tend 

From  off  the  tOBsing  of  these  fiery  waves. 

Hilton.  Paradue  Lost,  b.  L 
i  dark  globe  the  fiend  found  as  he  pass'd, 


X.ml 


And  long  he  wanderd,  till  at  last  a  gle 
Of  dawning  light  turnd  ihither-l 
His  travell'd  steps. 


Id.  lb.  b.  i 


In  that  ilk  tyme,  that  this  was  beten  do 
Harald  8s  Lofwyn,  thise  were  his  sonnes 
Douhty  knyghtes  thei  were,  after  salle  i 

Al  the  route  to  thys  ruson  a  sentede. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  10. 

And  to  the  route  [he]  rehercede  thuse  wordes.—M.  lb. 

But  he  sigh  also  a  litel  pore  widowe   castynge  tweye 

ferthingis.     And   he  sevde,  treuli   I   seye  to  you.  that   this 

ponre  widowe  keste  more  than  alle  men      For  whi  alleMesc 


al  hir  lyflode 

And  he  sawe  also  acertayne  poore  wyddowe. 
in  timber  two  mytes.  And  he savde ■  of  a 
vnto  yon.  this  poorewyddow  hath  put  in  more 
For  thev  all  haue  of  their  superfluyte  added  i 
ynge  of  God  : 


whaune  the  tilieris  sighen  him:  thei  thoughten 
ae  hemsilf  and  seirien,  this  is  the  eir,  sle  we  him  thai 
tage  be  oure.—  Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  20. 


■'  F.v  Seinte  Marie,"  sayd  this 

"  The  child  savth  soth.  for  he  hath  slain  this  yere 

Hens  over  a  mile,  oithio  a  gret  village, 

Both  man  and  woman,  child,  and  h;  tie.  and  page." 

Chaucer.   The  Pardoneres  Tate,  v.  12,619. 
Thise  worraes,  ne  thise  mothes.  ne  Ihisc  mites 
Upon  my  paraille  frett  hem  never  a  del. 
And  woost  thou  whv  '  for  thev  were  used  wel. 

Id.  The  Wifof  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  C142. 


a  thixlli-dtiine  in  th'  ayre  doth  Are, 
nly  shalt  thou  to  and  fro  be  tost, 
ise  thy  labour  and  thy  fruitles  cost. 

Spenser.  Mother  ITubbcrd's  Tale 
is  a  winter,  that  as  it  withers  the  rose  and  lily,  St 
he  nettle  and  thistle.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  15. 


The  stings  of  falshood  those  shall  try, 
And  hard  unkindncss'  alter'd  eye, 
That  mocks  the  tear  it  fore'd  to  flow. 

Gray.    Eton  College. 

THl'STLE.  }       Dut.   Distel ]      Ger.   Distcl; 

Thi'stly.  (  Sw.  Tistel;  A.  S.  Thistel,  which 
Wachter  and  Hire  think  is  Thydsel,  from  the 
verb  Thyd-an,  to  prick. 

These  camells  will  Hue  very  well  two  or  three  dayes 
™»hout  water;    their  feeding   is  on  thistles,  wormewood, 

gdalene,  and  other  strong  weeds  which  they  finde  vpon 
the  way. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

e  scouts  of  Charles  Duke  of  Burgnndie,  who  mistook  a 
field  full  of  high  thistles  near  unto  Paris,  for  the  army  of  the 
king  of  France  with  their  lances  held  vpright,  might  here 
commit  the  like  mistake  wi'h  more  probability. 

Fuller.    Worthies.  Leicestershire. 


Death 
it  kills  tl 

To  this  we  may  add— thistles  (are  useful)  in  making  glass, 
whose  ashes  Pr.  Merrit  saith  are  the  best,  viz.  the  ashes  of 
the  common  way  thistle,  though  all  thistles  serve  for  this 
purpose. — Derham  Physico-Theology,  b.  x.  Note  3. 

Wide  o'er  the  thistly  dawn  as  swells  the  breeze, 

A  whitening  shower  of  vegetable  down 

Amusive  floats.  Thomson.  Summer. 

fWe  have  the  seeds]  lodged  (as  in  pines)  between  the  hard 
and  compact  scales  of  a  cone,  or  barricadoed  (as  in  the  arti- 
choke and  thistle)  with  spikes  and  prickles. 

Patey.  Natural  Theology,  c.  20. 

In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 

Find  happiness  unblighted,  or,  if  found, 

Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  IV. 

THI'THER.     A.  S.  Thider,  thyder,  iliac. 

Hither  (qv. )  is  used  when  the  speaker  means 
to  express  motion  to  the  place  where  he  himself 

is ; Thither, — from  the  place  where  he  is,  or  to 

the  place  where  he  is  not. 

Thither  is  probably  composed  of  that  there. 

The  kyng  com  Under  priueliche. — R.  Glouce.ler,  p.  1 


'Twas  morning ; 
And  stands  upon 
That  place,  that  i 


the  port  she  takes  her  way, 
le  margin  of  the  sea  : 
ry  spot  of  ground  she  sought ; 

ler  destiny  was  brought, 

[Ceyx]  stood.— Dryden.  Quid.  Melam.  b.  x. 


Id.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 


THOLE.  Goth. Thvl-an ;  A.S.Thol-an,  thol- 
can,  ge-thol-ian;  Ger.Dol-en,  duld-en,  ferre,  suf- 
ferre,  sustinere,  pati. 

To  bear,  to  suffer,  to  endure  ;  perhaps  the  root 
of  Dole. 

Hast  thou  "for  gete  the  gret  wo,  and  the  mony  harde 

That  ich  habbe  y  Iholed  for  thi  fader.- 


A  wel  vayr  compavnve  al  so  there  com 
Of  holy  men,  that'wule  tholede  martyrdom, 
Vppe  vayre  wyte  stedes,  8:  in  vayre  armure  : 


Id.  p.  407. 


The  barons  thider  c 


't.  Brunne,  p.  248. 

For  theder  as  the  fend  flegb,  hus  fote  for  to  sette 

Ther  he  failede  S:  fuel  [fell.]  Piers  Plouliman,  p.  IS. 

Therfore  whaime  Judas  haeYe  take  a  cumpany  of  knyghtis 
and  mynystns  of  the  his.ebt.pis  and  of  the  Farisees,  he  cam 
Ihidir  with  lautemes  and  brondis  and  armeris. 

Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  18. 

Judas  then  after  he  had  receaned  a  bonde  of  men.  and 
ministers  of  the  live  prcostes  and  Pharises.  came  thijder 
with  lanters  and  fvci  br.auth  s  and  wepens.—  Bible,  1551.  76. 

And  wicked  tongue  is  with  these  two, 

That  sulTrelli  no  man  thider  goe, 

For  er  a  thing  be  doe  lie  shall 

Where  that  ho  ct  mmeth  overall, 


,  p.  202. 

"  Heit  scot,  heit  brok,  what,  spare  ye  for  the  stones? 
The  fend,"  quod  he,  "you  fecehe  body  and  bones, 
As  ferfothly  as  ever  ye  were  foled, 
So  mochel  wo  as  I  have  with  you  Iholed." 

Chaucer.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  7125. 
So  that  these  maidens  after  this 
Mowe  take  ensample,  what  it  is 
To  suffre  her  maiden  head  be  stole. 
Whereof  that  she  the  deth  shall  thole. 

Gower.    Con.  A.  b.  v. 

THONG.  A.S.  Thwong,  thwatig,  and  in  Old 
English  Throng,  from  the  A.S.  verb  Thwin-an, 
descrescere,  to  lessen,  to  be  or  become  thin. 

A  thin  or  small  strip  or  strap,  lace  or  lash. 

He  it  is  that  schal  come  after  me  :  that  was  maad  before 
me  :  of  whom  1  am  not  worthi  to  loose  the  thwong  of  his 
schoo. —  Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  1. 

This  John  before  lay  hidden  emong  the  wilde  beastes,  & 
passed  a  life  of  wonderful  streightnes,  cladde  with  a  camels 
skinne,  girt  with  a  belt  of  a  rough  leather  thog. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  3. 

come  at  Cicero,  he  aduised  him  to  tie 


And  if  he  could  not 
the  letter  to  the  thong 
his  camp. — Goldinge. 


i  thn 


fol.  l:s. 


Ami  not  onely  the  earth  and  dust  of  Ireland,  but  also  the 
etie  liming  of  Irish  leather  haue  the  verie  same  force  and 
ertue. — Holinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  2. 

These  in  my  hollow  ship  the  monarch  hung, 
Securely  fettet'd  by  a  silver  thong. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  x. 


\t  the  searr 

s,  where  the  different  skins  are  sewed  to- 

gether,  they  , 

re   commonly   ornamented   with    tassels  or 

fringes  of  narr 

w  thongs,  cut  out  of  the  same  skins. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

THO'RAX.  )      Lat.  Thorax;    Gr.Owpaf,   the 
Thora'cick.  (breast.      Tlmracich, — 
Pertaining  to,  belonging  to,  the  breast. 

To   say  nothing  of  respiration,  the   constriction  of  the 
diaphragme  for  the  keeping 

,  b.  ii.  c.  \%, 


THO 

A  line  drawn  down  the  middle  of  the  breast,  divides  the 
thorax  into  two  sides  exactly  similar  |  yet  these  two  sides 
enclose  very  different  contents.— Paley.  Nat.  Theology,  c.  1 1 . 

The  main  pipe,  which  carries  the  chyle  from  the  reservoir 
U  the  blood,  viz.  the  thoracic  duct,  being  lined  in  an  almost 
upright  position,  and  wanting  that  advantage  of  propulsion 
-which  the  arteries  possess,  is  furnished  with  a  succession  of 
valves  to  check  the  ascending  fluid,  when  once  it  has  passed 
them,  from  falling  back.— Id.  lb.  c.  10. 

THORN.  )  Dut. Doorne,deurne;  Ger.Dom; 
Tho'rny.  5  A.  S.  Them,  thyrn,  thyme  ;  Goth. 
Thaurn ,-  all  perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  verb  Tair-an, 
to  tear;—  Torn,  in  A.S.  is  (met.)  anger,  wrath, 
rage  ;  and  is  the  past  part.  Tor-en,  torn  /—and 
the  addition  of  the  aspirate  would  give  thorn. 
Applied  to  the  tree  from  its  tearing  spines. 

Any  thing  tearing,  lacerating,  pricking ;  vexing, 
harassing. 

Sibriht,  that  I  of  told,  that  the  lond  had  lorn, 
That  a  suynhird  slouh  under  a  busk  of  thorn, 
Had  a  kosyn,  hight  Egbriht.— R.  Brunne,  p.  14. 

ntten  on  his  heed 
.27. 

And  platted  a  crowne  of  ihornes  and  put  vpo  his  head, 
and  a  reed  in  his  right  hand.—  Bible,  1551.  lb 
u  Ye,  nece,  woll  ye  pullen  out  the  thorne 
That  sticketh  in  his  herte  V— Chaucer.  Troil.  S;  Cres.  b.  iii. 
This  Acteon,  as  he  well  might 

And  vsed  it  from  yere  to  yere, 

"With  houndes,  and  with  great  homes 

Amonge  the  woddes,  and  the  ihornes, 

To  make  his  huntyng.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

The  seate  is  tlwrniie  and  hath  sharpe  pryckes  on  euerye 
syde. — Bate.  English  Votaries,  fol.  86. 

It  was  easily  seen  it  was  a  very  thorny  abode  he  made 
there. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

The  inner  part,  he  wrought 

Of  stones,  that  thither  bis  owne  labors  brought ; 

Which  with  an  lu-.lge  of  thorn  hi-  l'enc't  about, 

And  compast  all  the  heilge,  with  pales  cleft  out 

Of  sable  oake.  Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.xiv. 

There  is  made  likewise  akindof  Acada  in  (iahitia,  which 
is  most  soft  and  tender ;  and  the  tree  that  affourdeth  it,  is 
more  prickie  and  thornie  tl 


Plin 


<-.  12. 


The  crown  he  wore  was  of  the  pointed  thorn. 

Dryden.  The  Character  of  a  Good  Parson. 

He  in  the  thick  woven  covert 

Painfully  tugs,  or  in  tin-  iimriv/  brake 

Torn  and  embarrass'd  bleeds—  SomervUc.  The  Chase,  b.  i. 

Erasmus  was  bum  to  cullh  ate  Ihe  liter.-e  humaniores,  or 

the  politer  parts  of  learning;  and  I  have  often  lamented, 

that  he  should  have  been  diverted  from  those  llowery  paths 

into  the  rough  and  thormi  roads  of  controversial  divinity. 

Knox.  Ess.   No.  132. 

THO'ROUGH,  prep.  ~\       Goth.  Thuirh;  A.  S. 

Tho'rough,  ad.  I    Thuruh,  thurh ,•    Dut. 

Tho'rough,  adj.  (  Dew;     door  ;       Ger. 

Thoroughly.  J  Durch  ;  and  in  Lower 

Sax.  Dur.  (See  Door.)  Minshew  and  Junius 
both  concur  that  Door,  &e.  are  derived  from 
the  Gr.  @upa.  Skinner  says — perhaps  they  are 
all  from  the  Greek,  or  rather  from  Thor, 
thruh,  thurh.  Thorough,  he  thinks,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Gr.  Tpv-eiv,  -rpe-eiv,  to  bore,  to 
perforate.  Our  F.iv_'li«h  preposition  Thorough, 
thourough,  tltorow,  through,  or  thro',  is  no  other 
than  tlie  Goth,  substantive  Dauro,  or  the  Teu- 
tonic* substantive  Thuruh  .-  and,  liketbem,  means 
door,  gate,  passage.  "  The  Tcutonick  uses  the 
same  word  Thurah,  both  for  the  substantive, 
(door,)  and  for  what  is  called  the  preposition 
(Thorough.)  The  Dutch,  which  has  a  strong 
antipathy  to  our  Th,  uses  the  very  word  Door  for 
both.  The  Anglo-  S,ixon,  from  which  our  language 
immediately  descends,  employs  indifferently  for 
door  either  dure  or  thure.  The  modern  German 
(directly  contrary  to  the  modern  English)  uses 
the  initial  Th  (t'hnr)  for  our  substantive  (door), 
and  the  initial  D  (Durch)  for  our  preposition 
(Thorough.)'  See  Toohe.  Wachter  thinks  the 
nouns.  Door,  &c.  are  all  from  the  Dutch  preposi- 
tion, Door. 

Thorough  is  applied — to  express  passage,  from 
one  side,  from  one  end  to  the  other ,  from  be- 
ginning to  end  ;  means,  instrument  of  passage  : 
generally,  means,  instrument,  agent  or   agency ; 


THO 

passage  ended,  finished,  complete  -.    and  hence 

thorough,  adj. — 

Finished,  complete,  perfect. 

Now  ne  kouthe  the  Britones  non  Englisch  y  wys, 
Ac  the  Saxones  speche  it  was,  &  ihorw  hem  y  come  yt  ys. 
if..  Gloucester,  p.  125. 


Messengers  he  sent  thorghout  Inglond. — Id.  p.  2. 
Now  is  Mede  the  mayde.  and  no  more  of  hem  alle 

.-"   •       ■  ■         •  i  i  i- 1  .••  .-.'      1 ■  ■!'     I.  in;.' 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  38. 


thorowe  the  myddest  of 
lb. 

And  so  befell,  by  aventure  or  cas, 
That  thurgh  a  window  thikke  of  many  a  barre 
Ofyxen  gret,  and  square  as  any  sparre, 
He  east  his  even  upon  Emelia. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1076. 
The  fame  anone  thurghout  the  toun  is  born, 
How  Alia  king  shall  come  on  pilgrimage. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5415. 
I  stood  astonied,  so  was  I  with  the  song 


Id.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
This  world  nis  but  a  thurghfare  ful  of  wo, 
And  we  ben  pil^rimes.  passnie  to  and  fro: 
Deth  is  an  end  of  every  worldes  sore. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2849. 
And  netheles  vpon  this  cas 
To  strengthen  him,  for  Josephas 
AVhiche  titan  was  kynge  of  Judee, 


THO 


ihee, 

Whi'-lif  ihrutttih  fivndship  and  aliai 
"Was  iii-xte  to  h\ni  of  a<-]Lieintanee.- 
My  worthye  lustye  ladie  dere 
( 'omiWteth  vou,  for  by  my  trouth, 
It  shall  not  fallen  in  n,y  shuith. 
That  I  tie  woll  throur/hcut,  jullille 
Your  hestes,  at  your  owne  wille.- 


Gascoigne.   To  ihe  Reuerende  Heuines. 
Nenertheles  that  age  is  not  altogether  thronghtye  to  be 
trusted,  onles  it  be  approued  by  former  conuersacion  of  lyfe 
before.—  Udal.  Timothye,  c.  5. 

The  first  was  that  he  had  heard  a  fisherman  of  Tartaria 
s.-iy  in  hunting  the  morce,  that  he  sayled  very  farre  towards 
the  southeast,  finding  no  end  of  the  sea;  whereby  he  hoped 
a  thoroiu  passage  to  be  that  way. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  20. 


Colonell  Brets  [as  most  of  tl 

and  made  head  against  them  si 
slaine  in  the  place,  [and]  Capta: 


army  was]  being  at  i 


Our  men  began  to  crie  out  for  want  of  shift,  for  no  man 
had  place  to  best  owe  any  other  apparell  then  thai  which  he 
ware  on  his  backe,  and  that  was  throughly  washt  on  his 
body  for  the  most  part  tenne  times  in  one  day. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  Hi.  p.  654. 

And  now  by  this  the  feast  was  throughly  ended, 

And  every  one  gan  homeward  to  resort. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

Therefore,  resolving  to  returne  in  hast 

Unto  so  great  atehie\  enient,  he  bethought 


r  peril 


Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  12. 


Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vii. 

For  he  [Gregory  of  Huntington]  was  through-paced  in 
three  tongues,  Latine,  Greek  [as  appears  by  his  many  com- 
ments on  those  grammai  i.ms,  j  and  Hebrew. 

Fuller.    Worthies.  Huntingtonshire. 

Cin.  Dark  night. 

Strike  a  full  silence,  do  a  tharaw  right 

To  this  great  chorus,  that  our  musick  may 

Touch  high  as  heaven,  ami  make  the  east  break  day 

At  mid-night.— Beaum.  $  Flctch.  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  i. 


And  I  could  blush  at  these  years,  thorough  all 
My  honour'd  scars,  to  come  to  such  a  parly. 

Id.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  iv, 


And  after  gave  a  grone  so  deepe  and  low- 
That  seemd  her  tender  hart  was  rent  in  twaine, 
Or  thrild  with  point  of  thorough-piercing  paine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  C.  1. 
Those  solid  divines,  that  experimentally  know  what  be* 
longs  to  the  healing  of  a  sinning  soul,  go  thorough- stitch  to 
work.— Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  Eph.  iv.  30. 

The  fruit  is  pleasant  enough  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that 
ever  I  saw  one  thrnnohh,  ri^e  that  had  not  a  maggot  or  two 
in  it.— Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1684. 

If  this  be  not  presently  stopt  by  repentance,  'twill  make 
the  breach  yet  wider  for  others,  ar.d  those  again  for  others, 
till  at  last  they  have  quite  trodden  down  our  good  resolu- 
tion, and  made  a  thnmir-fare  in  our  wills  for  a  custom  of 
sinning.— Scott.   Christian  Life,   pt.  i.  c.  4. 

The  same  gratification  of  every  humour,  that  makes 
children  both  wicked  and  wretched,  hath  just  the  same 
effect  on  all  those,  who,  by  Treating  themselves  in  the  like 
manner,  contrive  to  be  no  wiser  throughout  the  course  of 
their  lives  than  they  were  at  the  beginning. 

Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

THORPE.  A.  S.  Thorpe,  villa,  vicus,  a  village, 
a  street,  a  dorpe,  a  country  village.  Belgis  hodie 
Dorp,  (Somner. ) 

She  gone,  downe  from  the  tree  1  came  in  hast, 
And  tooke  the  vp  and  on  my  iourney  wend, 
"Within  a  little  thorpe  1  staid  at  last, 
And  to  a  nurse  the  charge  <>(  thee  commend. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  xii.  §  32. 

THOU.  >      See  Thy.    Goth.  Thu  ;  A.S.  Thu, 
Thee.      |  fa;  Dut.  Ger.  and  Sw.  Du:  Fr.  Tu 

(tutoyer,  to  thou  one,  Cotgrave)  ;  It.  and  Sp.  Tu ; 
Lat.  Tu;  Gr.  Su. 

Thou  is  commonly  called  a  pronoun  of  the 
second  person,  and  is  used  by  the  person  speaking 
(the  first  person),  for  or  instead  of  the  name  (the 
noun  or  nomen)  of  the  person  to  whom  he  speaks. 

The  similarity  between  the  Goth.  Thu  and 
Lat.  Tu,  and  also  between  the  Goth.  Ich,  iff,  and 
the  Gr.  and  Lat.  Eg-o,  deserves  to  be  remarked. 
Each  class  had  a  common  origin.    See  I  and  The. 


eldest  he  [Lear]  a 


,  Dogter  ich  bidde  i 


Parthabbe  of  my  kyndom.— Id.  p.  31. 

Thar 

Discomfort  no 
Stoupe  and  th 


And  whoever  constreynith  / 
with  him  other  tweyne.  Give 
and  turn  thou  not  awey  fro  hi 


; sulhsant  in  this  i 


j  Plouhman,  p.  41. 
a  thousynd  pacis  :  go  thou 

Jfic/if.  Matthew,  c.*5. 
hce  togoea-myle,  goe  with 
sketh,  and  from  him  that 
-Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Id.  The  IVif:  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6489. 


Florent,  if  I  for  the  so  shape, 
That  thou  through  me  thy  death  escape, 
And  take  worshippe  of  thy  dede. 
"When  shall  I  haue  to  my  mede? 

"What  thing,  quod  he.  that  thou  wold  a: 


Our 


Surrey.   Virgtle.  JEneis, 
O  thou  that  with  surpassing  i  buy  crownd, 
Lookst  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  G.id 
Of  this  new  world  ;   at  whose  sight  all  the  Starrs 
iliiie  thir  diminish!  heads  ;   to  ihe?  1  call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name 
O  Sun.  to  tell  thee  how  1  hate  thy  beams 


■in/   to  m>   1 


Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater,  soui 
In  thy  eter:    ' 
And  when 


te  thy  spheare. 
Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.iv. 
and  soule, 


THO 

Phi.  Know  Pharamond, 
I  loath  to  brawl  with  such  a  blast  as  thou 
Who  art  nought  but  a  valiant  voice  :  But  if 
Thou  shalt  provoke  me  further,  men  shall  say 
Thou  wert,  and  not  lament  it. 

Beaum.  e)  Fletch.  Philaster,  Act  1. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  ( 
Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings : 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ? 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  note. 

Pope.  Ess.  on  Man,  Ess.  3. 
Thee  therefore  still,  blameworthy  as  thou  art, 
With  all  thij  loss  of  empire,  and  though  squeez'd 
By  public  exigence  till  annual  food 
Fails  for  the  craving  hunger  of  the  state, 
Thee  I  account  still  happy,  and  the  chief 
Among  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free, 
My  native  nook  of  earth.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 

THOUGH.  Goth.  Thauh;  A.S.  Theah.  Tho 
or  though  (or,  as  our  country-folks  more  purely 
pronounce  it),  Tltaf,  thauf,  and  th«f  ■,  is  the  im- 
perative thaf  or  th'af-ig  of  the  verb  Tlmf-ian.  or 
thafig-an,  to  allow,  permit,  grant,  yield,  assent ; 
and  thaf-ig  becomes  thah,  though,  thowj  (and  thoch, 
as  G.  Douglas  and  other  Scotch  authors  write  it.) 

(See  Tooke.)    R.  Gloucester  writes Thogh;snd 

R.  Brunne, —  Thof.     See  Heanies'  Glossaries.  See 
Although. 

Thus  in  WicUf '.•■—"  Though  it  behove  :  allow, 
grant  it  (as  a  necessary  consequence)  that  I  dye 
with  thee,  I  shall  not  (on  that  account)  denye 
thee."  In  Chaucer,—"  Though  that  I  speke : 
allow,  grant,  that  I, speke  plainly;  arette  it  not 
(rate,  reckon  it  not)  my  villanie." 

Thah  my  tonge  were  mad  of  stel, 
And  min  herte  yzote  of  bras. 

The  godness  myght  y  never  telle 
That  with  Kyng  Edward  was. 

Percy,  vol.  ii.  Of  the  Death  of  Edw.  I. 

Petre  seyde  to  him,  yhe  though  it  bihove  that  I  dye  with 
thee  I  schal  not  denye  thee,  also  alle  the  disciplis  seiden. 

WicUf.  Matthew,  C.2G. 

But  if  I  do,  though  ye  wolen  not  bileue  to  me,  bileue  ye 
to  the  werkis :  that  he  knowe  and  bileue,  that  the  Fadir  is 
in  me,  and  I  in  the  Fadir.— Id.  Jon,  c.  10. 

But  yf  I  do,  then  though  ye  beleue  not  me,  yet  beleue  the 
worckes,  that  ye  may  knowe  and  beleue  that  the  Father  is 
in  me,  and  I  in  hym.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 
But  firste  I  praie  you  of  your  curtesie, 

That  ye  ne  arette  it  not  my  vilanie, 

Though  that  I  plainly  speke  in  this  matere, 

To  tellen  you  hir  wordes  and  hir  chere  ; 

Ne  though  I  speke  hir  wordes  proprely. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  ?27. 

For  if  the  wolfe  come  in  the  waie 

Their  gostly  staffe  is  then  awaie, 

Wherof  thei  shuld  their  flocke  defende. 

But  if  the  poure  shepe  offende 

In  any  thynge,  Hough  it  be  lete, 

They  ben  already  fur  to  smite.— Goiter.  Con.  A.  Prol. 


ie  intreat  you 
little  as  you  can,  though. 

mi.  .V  Fletch.  The  Sea  Voyage,  Act  i 


■  let] 


Lay  vanquisht,  rowling  in  the  fiery  gulf, 


Confounded  though  i 


-Milton.  Par.  Lost, 


Of  old,  those  met  rewards  who  could  excel, 
And  such  were  prais'd  who  but  endeavour'd  well : 
Though  triumphs  were  to  generals  only  due, 
Crowns  were  reserv'd  to  grace  the  soldiers  too. 

Pope.  Ess.  on  Crili 
But  foolish  man  foregoes  his  proper  bliss, 
Ev'n  as  his  first  progenitor,  and  quits, 
Though  plac'd  in  Paradise,  ffor  Earth  has  still 
Some  traces  of  her  youthful  beauty  left,) 
Substantial  happiness  for  transient  joy. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  iii. 

THOUGHT.      See  Think. 

THO'USAND.  Goth.  Thusund ;  A.S.  Thus, 
end;  Dut.  D mjsent;  Ger.  Tausent ;  Sw.  Tusend: 
per  multiplicem  contractionem,  (says  Junius,) 
from  Taihun  or  tiguns  hund,  decies  centum;  ten 
times  a  hundred;  and  Wachter  thinks  the  6rst 
syllable  signifies  ten.  and  the  last — to  be  corrupted 
from  hund.     Sec  Hundred. 

With  six  thousant  noble  men,  out  of  an  wode  there, 
And  slow  hem  to  gronde  al  for  nogt.—  Jt.  Gloucester,  p.19. 


THR 

But  ye,  moost  dere,  this  oo  thing  b#  not  hid  to  you,  that 
00  dai  anentis  god  is  as  a  thousynde  yeeris,  and  a  thousgnde 
yeeris  ben  as  oo  dai.—  WicUf.  2  Petir,  c.  3. 

Derely  beloued,  be  not  ignoraunt  of  this  one  thyng,  how 
that  one  day  is  with  ye  Lord  as  a  thousand  yere,  and  a 
thousand  yere  as  one  day.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


God,  than  our  strictest  observation  of  these  1 
institutions.—  Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.ii.  c.  I. 
Ros.  Breake  an  houres  promise  in  loue?  he  that 


{thousandth]  part  of  a  minute  in  the  aft 
of  loue,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  Cupid  hath  clapt 
oth'  shoulder,  but  He  warrant  him  heart  hole. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  iv.  s 


THRACK,  v.  Ger.  Tragen;  Dut.  Trechen, 
trahere,  vehere,  to  drag,  to  bear. 

To  carry,  to  load,  to'burthen. 

But  certainly  we  shall  one  day  find,  that  the  strait  gate  is 
too  narrow  for  any  man  to  come  bustling  in,  thrack'd  with 
great  possessions,  and  greater  corruptions. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 

THRALL,  n.\  The  A.S.Thral,  Sw.Tred, 
Thrall,  v.  >  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
Thra'ldom.  J  designate  a  particular  theow  or 
servant ; — thrcel,  theow  ;  and  may  be  the  past  part, 
of  the  A.S.  verb  Therlean,  to  pierce:— "  Thirlie 
his  eare  mid  anum  aele,  drill  his  eare  with  an 
awl,  (Exod.  xxi.  6.)  a  custom  retained  by  our 
forefathers,  and  executed  on  their  slaves  at  the 
church  door,"  (Ellis.  Eng.  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  20, 
note  19.) 

Thrcel,  theow, — a  servant  who  had  suffered  this 
operation  of  having  his  ear  drilled  or  bored  ;  and 
then,  generally, — 

A  servant,  a  slave,  a  bondsman. 
Hye  nou  vaste  vorto  auonge  thys  noble  honour  al, 
To  brynge  hemvnder  the,  that  the  wolde  make  her  thral. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  198. 


He  sette  the  Inglis  t 


;  or  was  so  fre. 


a  of  Danmark  payd  not  withalle. 


She  n'is  his  dougliter  nought,  what  so  he  say. 
Wherefore  to  vou,  my  lord  the  juge.  I  pray i 
Yelde  me  my'thral,  if  that  it  be  your  will. 

Chaucer.  The Doctoures  Talc,  v.  12.1:il. 

■ "  Alas  sith  I  am  free, 

Should  I  now  love,  and  put  in  ieopardie 
My  sikernesse,  and  thrallen  libertie  ?" 

Id.  Troil.  Ss  Ores.  b.  ii 

As  saith  Seint  Peter,  who  so  doth  sinne,  is  thral  to  sinne, 


Id.  The  F, 


He  drinketh  the  wine,  but  at  last 
The  wine  drinketh  him.  and  bynt  him  fast 
And  leith  hym  dronke  by  the  walle, 
As  hym.  whiche  is  his  honde  thralle. 
And  all  in  his  subiection 


Gouier.  Con.  A.  b. ' 


THR 

8ut  this  the  scope  was  of  our  former  thought. 

Of  Sion's  fort  to  scale  the  noble  wall, 

rhe Christian  il        ige  to  haue  brought 

Wherein  alas,  thev  long  haue  liued  thrall. 

Pairefax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  b.  i.  S.  23. 

Since  he  that  ruld,  as  it  in  right  behou'd, 

That  all  his  subiects,  as  his  children  lou'd, 

Finds  you  so  thoughtlesse  of  him,  and  his  birth. 

Thus  men  begin  to  say,  ye  rule  in  earth; 

And  grudge  at  what  you  let  him  vndergo ; 

Who  yet  the]  nice  know: 

Thrall'd  in  an  Hand  ;  shipwrackt  in  his  teares; 

And  in  tli  >  beares, 

Bound  from  his  birthright. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  v. 

From  such  base  thraldoms  we  thereby  are  redeemed,  and 
not  onely  so,  but  are  advanced  to  an  honourable  condition, 
are  ennobled  with   illustrious  relations,  are  entitled  to  glo- 
rious privileges. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  45 
The  eye  beholds 

The  roofs  of  Tobol,  whose  hill-ciowning  -walls 

Shine,  like  the  rising  moon,  through  watery  mists: 

Tobol,  th'  abode  of  those  unfortunate 

Exiles  of  angry  state,  and  thrall  of  v.ar. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  iv. 
And  when  death's  easy  call 

Has  freed  her  spirit  from  life's  anxious  thrall, 

The  pitying  neighbours  all  her  loss  deplore, 

And  many  a  weeping  friend  besets  the  door. 

Graingej.  Tibullus,  b.  ii.  Elegy  4. 

T H R  A S H,  or  ^        Dut.  Derschen,    dorschen  ,• 

Tnr.Esii,  u.         I   Ger.  Dreschen  ;     Sw.  Trbska  ; 

Thra'sher.        [  A. S.  Thcersc-an,   thersc-an,  to 

Thra'shing.t!.  J  beat,  to  strike. 

To  beat,  to  strike ;  to  drub,  to  give  or  inflict 
blows.  It  is  especially  applied  to  the  beating  of  the 
ears  of  corn  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  grain. 

In  thressliyllgh 


WicUf.  1  Cor.  c.  9. 

For  scripture  seith  thoa  schalt  not  bridele  the  mouth  of 
the  oxe  threischinge.—Id.  \Tymo,  c.5. 

That  is  to  say,  their  tenautes  ought  by  custome  tolaboure 
the  lordes  landes,  to  gather  and  bring  home  theyr  cornes, 
and  some  to  threshe  and  to  fanne,  and  by  seruage  to  make 
theyr  hey,  and  to  heaw  their  wood  and  bring  it  home  ;  all 
these  thynges  they  ought  to  do  by  seruage. 

Burners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.381. 

Sundrie  persons  armed  and  disguised  lik 


diuers  of  those  strangers  that 

came  to  their  barnes,  threshed 

shewing  counterfeited  letters  vnder 


In  this  prouynce  Brute  foude  many  Trojans,  as  captyuys 
and  thrall  to  the  Grekes,  with  the  whiche  he  conspyred  Si 
faughte  with  the  Grekys  sondry  tymes. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  2. 

They  haue  not  onely  espied  the  abuses  afore  mencyoned, 
and  thousandes  moe,  in  whyche  the  Romyshe  Babilon  hath 
certayne  hundred  of  yeres  hohlen  all  Christendome  captiue 
and  thrall.—  Vdal.  Luke,  Pref. 

And  contrary  wise,  yf  he  gate  the  victory,  al  Israeli  in  lyke 

coudicionshulde  he  subiugateand  f/iroV/vnto  the  I'hi.isK-.-s. 

Fisher.  Seuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  6. 

But  the  Romanes  what  other  thing  seke  they,  or  what 
other  thing  desier  thei,  hut  cue  of  very  spight  to  plant  them- 
selues  in  the  landes  and  cityes  of  such,  as  they  knowe  to  he 
renowmed  and  puissant  in  battel!,  and  to  bring  them  into 
endlesse  fhraldome.—Goldinge.  Cesar,  fol.  230. 

Alas  what  could  posterity  deserue 

To  be  in  thralldome  bortie  »  fought  -we  with  feare? 

Spar'd  we  our  throates .'  the  punishment  -we  beare 

Of  others  fl.gbt.  May.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  vii. 

What  wondei  if  Achilles  were  misse-led, 

Or  great  Alcides  at  their  ladies  sights, 
Since  these  true  champions  of  the  Lord  aboue 
Were  thrals  to  beauty,  yeelden  slaues  to  loue. 

Fairefax.  Gudfrey  of  Bollogne,  b.  V.  S.  OC. 


beneficed  n 
vp  their  graine ; 
the  king's  seale—  Hoiinshed.  Chron.  Hen.  III. 

Hubert  earle  of  Kent,  lord  cheefe  iustice,  was  accused  to 
be  chiefe  transgressour  in  this  matter,  as  he  that  had  giuen 
foorth  the  king's  letters  patents  to  those  disguised  and  mask- 
ing threshers,  v.  ho  had  taken  vpou  them  so  to  sequester  other 


.  $  Fletch.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Lap.  Oh  gentlemen  y'are  welcome :  I  have  been  thrash'd 

i'  faith. 
2  Bro.  How?  thrash'd  sir? 
Lap.  Never  was  shrove  tuesday  bird 
So  cudgell'd,  gentlemen.—  Id.  The  Nice  Valour,  Act  iii. 
Husbandmen  are  afraid  to  thrash  their  wheat  upon  a  dry 
Bguaepf  ants;  for  soon  will  they  take  to 
that  kinde  of  grain  iu  such  a  place. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  S26. 
The  good  red  bearded  wheat  Far,  commeth  hardly  out  of 
the  huske,  and  askeih  some  painefull  thrashing. 

Id.  Plinic,  b.  xviii.  c.  80. 
O  God,  what  was  the  thrashing-floor  of  a  Jebusite  to  thee, 
above  all  other  soils  !     What  virtue,  what  merit  was  iu  this 
earth  t—Bp.  Hall.  Conl.   The  Numbering  of  the  People. 
And  in  the  sun  your  golden  grain  display, 
And  thrash  it  out,  and  winnow  it  by  day. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgia,  b.  i. 

The  grove  receives  us  next; 

Between  the  upright  shafts  of  whose  tall  elms 

We  may  discern  the  llncher  at  his  task. 

Thump  after  thump  resounds  the  constant  Sail, 

That  seems  to  swing  uncertain,  and  yet  falls 

Full  on  the  destin'd  ear.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

THRASO'NICAL.  )      From  Thraso,  a  name 

Thraso'nicallt.  j  given  to  a  boasting  soldier 
in  the  Roman  comedies. 

Boasting,  bragging,  vain-glorious. 

To  avouch  him  by  manv  arguments  valiant,  is  to  main- 
tain that  the  t  ore  the  stage  hath  been 
,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,,  memory,  making  him  a  thrasonical  purl, 
and  emblem  of  mock-valour.— Fuller.  Worthies.  Norfolk, 


THR 

.  they  tell  you,  that  after  all  the: 


divided 

I'rcr. 


THRAVE,  or)       A.  S.  Threaf,   manipulus,    a 

Threave.         )  handful,  a  bundle  and  bottle, 

(Somner.)     A.  S.  verb  Thmf-inn,  urgere;  a  cog- 

nate  of  Draf-an,  to  drive.    And  it  appears  to  be— 

A  drave  or  drove,  or  number  driven,  together. 

Any  great  number  or  quantity. 


m  shall  be. 


Elysium,  Nymph.  S. 


But  let'3  amongst  ourse 

Of  what  her  wedding  gc 

Clara.  Of  pan>e\ .  pir 

Most  curiously  laid  on  i 

Drayton.   The  . 

Who  when  he  is  once  fleshed  t 
And  sees  his  handsell  have  su 
Sung  to  the  wheele,  and  sung 


The  hospital  of  St.  Leonard's  near  York  had  received, 
from  an  ancient  grant  of  King  Atheist anc.  a  ri/ht  of  levying 
a  thraue  of  corn  upon  every  plough-land  in  the  county. 

Hume.  History  of  England.  Edw.  IV.  an.  14G9. 

THREAD,  n.}  Dut.  Draed ;  Ger.  Drat; 
Thread,  v.  \  Sw.  Trod;  A.  S.  Thr<?d.  Hire, 
Thre'aden.       f—  from   the    A.  S.  Tkraw-an, 

Thre'ady.  J  torquere,  to  twist,  to  wind  ; 
because  thread  is  flax  slightly  twined  or  twisted, 
perhaps  thridded,  and  so  distinguished  from  twine. 

Met 

A  thin,  narrow  line ;  the  line  pursued ;  the 
course  or  tenor. 

To  thread, — to  pursue  a  linear  course  or  direc- 
tion ;  to  pass  through ;  to  pierce  or  penetrate ; 
to  pass  in  and  out  (through  any  thing  interwoven 
or  intricate.) 

en  gede, 
R.  Brunne,  p.  22. 
Nettes  of  gold  tbrede  had  he  crret  plentee, 
To  fish  in  Tiber,  whan  him  list  to  play. 

Chaucer.   The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  14,39-1. 


\\  it Ii  thredbare  cope,  as  is  a  poure  scolere, 
But  he  was  like  a  maister  or  a  pope. 

Id.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  1 


■  Yemannei  'Tab-,  v.  Ifi.rijS. 


&*  he  thakinge  the  i 


.     . 


Sir  T.Morr.    Worlds,  p.  I°;>. 

o  wet  thorow  nur  poore  mariners  clothes, 
e  or  slxe  shifts  of  apparell  had  scarce 
i  backe. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  83. 


where  hee  did  eate  and  drinke,  and  then  carried  him  on 
shoare  againe.— Id.  lb.  p.  31. 

The  good  hushande,  whan  he  hath  sowen  his  grounde, 

setteth  vp  cloughtes  or  thredes,  whiche  some  call  shailes, 

some  blechars,  or  other  lyke  shewes,  to  feare  away  byrdes. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Govemovr,  b.  i.  c.  23. 

This  Vilersfl  speak  it  upon  my  own  knowledge)  came 

formerly  into  England  a  poor  needy  fellow  in  a  t'hrid-harc 
cloak,  and  grew  rich  by  a  common  collection  made  him  for 
leading  a  divinity  lecture. 

Camden.  History  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  1515. 

And  now,  Eumceus  led 

The  king  along  :  his  garments  to  a  ihred 

All  hare,  and  burn'rt  ;  and  he  himselfe  bard  bore 

Vpon  bis  stafle  —  rixip; >..    Hoi  ■■<:,-.    ''■/,■■.,         I>.  \.v;i 

Behold  the  threaden  sayles, 

Borne  with  th'  inuisihle  and  creeping  wind. 

Draw  the  huge  bottomea  through  the  furrowed  sea, 

Bresting  the  loftie  surge. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Third  Chorus. 
This  breathing  time  the  matron  took  ;  and  then 
Resum'd  the  thrid  of  her  discourse  agen. 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
A  serpent  shoots  his  sting  nf  unaware; 
An  ambush'd  thief  forelays  a  traveller  : 
The  man  lies  murder'd.  while  the  thief  and  snake, 
One  gaina  the  thickets,  and  one  thrid.-,  the  brake. 

Id.  Palawan  £  Arcite,  b.  i. 


Terrific.  J.Philips.  Cerealia 

Then  notch'd  the  shaft,  releas'd,  and  gave  it  wing ; 
The  whizzing  arrow  vanisb'd  from  the  string, 
Sung  on  direct,  and  threaded  every  ring. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxi 
They  disentangle  from  the  puzzled  skein, 
In  which  obscurity  has  wrapp'd  them  up, 
The  threads  of  politic  and  shrewd  design, 

i  through  all  his  purposes,  and  charge 


His  mil 

Or,  having,  kept 


Hies  • 


-Cowper.  Task,  b.  in. 

The  threaded  steel 

ftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds.— Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

From  hand  to  hand 

Again,  across  the  lines  oft  opening,  glides 
The  thready  shuttle,  while  the  web  apace 
Increases,  as  the  light  of  eastern  skies, 

■      ■       i       ■■;,   r;   ,.■,    i  ■,;■    ,,■    ■  ■ 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  iii. 
There  was  much  significance  in  his  look  with  regard  to 
the  coat ;  it  spoke  of  the  sleekness  of  folly,  and  the  thread- 
bareness  of  wisdom.— Man  of  Feeling,  c.  21. 

THREAP.  A.S.  Threap-ian,  red-arguere,  to 
reprove,  to  threapen.  The  word  is  still  common 
in  the  north,  (Somner,)  where  it  is  also  used  as 
equivalent  to — 

To  urge,  to  press ;  and,  as  in  Chaucer,  to 
affirm. 

To  blame,  rebuke,  reprove,  chide,  (Brocket.) 

Sol  gold  is,  and  Luna  silver  we  threpe. 

Mars  iren,  Mercurie  quicksilver  we  clepe. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  V.  16,294. 

My  foes  they  bray  so  loud,  and  eke  threapen  so  fast 

Buckled  to  do  me  scath,  so  is  their  malice  bent. 

Surrey,  Ps.  55. 

THREAT,  v.       \       Dut.  Drot-en,   dreyghen, 
Threat,  n.  \  trotsen  ;  Ger.  Trot  sen  I  Sw. 

Thre'aten,  v.         I    Trotsa  ;     A.  S.  Threat-tan, 
Thre'atener.         V  urgere,  premere,    arguere, 
Threatening,  n.   I  minari,  to  urge,  to  press, 
Thre'ateningly.   I  to  chide,  to  menace. 
Thre'atful.  J        To     menace,     to     an- 

nounce or  denounce ;  to  declare,  to  manifest 
evil,  mischief,  punishment ,  any  thing  fearful  or 
dreadful. 

Sidney  invents — threatness. 


.483. 

Treuage  als  he  asked  of  S.  Edmunde  thing, 
The  corsaynt.  ■■:  the  kirke  be  thretteior.  to  brennyng, 
&  hot  he  had  his  askyng,  the  loud  he  suld  destroye. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  44. 
And  Jhesus  thretenyde  him  and  seide,  wexe  doumhe  and 
;o  out  of  the  man. — Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  1. 
And  now  lorde  biholde  into  the  thretenyvgis  of  hem. 

Id.  Dedis,  c.  4. 
And  now  Lord,  behold  their  ihreatenlges.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 
I  durst  no  more  make  there  abode. 
For  the  churle  he  was  so  wode, 

So  gan  he  threat  and  manace.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 
And  every  daie  this  wall  they  would  threte, 
And  wish  to  God  that  it  were  doun  ihete, 
Thus  wold  they  sain,  "  Alas,  thou  wicked  wall, 
Through  t*  ' 


!  euuie  thou  vs  lettest 

Id.  Tisbe  of  Babilon. 
But  thei  with  proude  wordes  great 
Began  to  manace  arid  to  threte, 
But  he  go  fro  the  gate  fast, 
Thei  woldenhym  take  and  set  fast.— Gower.  Con.  J.  b.vi. 

Yet  so  handled  she  the  matter,  that  the  threatness  ever 
smarted  in  the  threatners. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 

Which  captaine  also  vsing  to  threathen  the  rest  of  his 
souldiers  which  staied  behind  vnder  his  obedi 
aduenture  (as  it  is  to  be  presumed)  were  not 
him  as  they  should  haue  bene,  was  the  cause  that  they  fell 
into  a  mutinie,  because  that  many  times  be  put  bis  thrcui- 
nings  in  execution. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  317. 

Hee  spake  thus  against  the  king,  in  th'  audience  of  manie, 
with  a  Itireutfull  and  prophet irall  spirit. 

Holinshed.  The  Conquest  of  Ireland,  c.29. 
Now  to  abstain  from  evil  is  the  proper  effect  of  fear,  but  to 
do  good  for  iVar  nf  punishment  is  as  improper  as  to  threaten 
a  man  into  love. —Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  ii. 
Queen  of  this  universe,  doe  not  believe 
Those  rigid  threats  of  death  ;  ye  shall  not  die  : 
How  should  ye  ?  by  the  fruit  ?  it  gives  you  life 
To  knowledge  1  by  the  threatner  ?  look  on  raee, 


Hcl.  The  honor  sir  that  flames  in  your  faire  eyes' 

Before  I  speake  too  threatningly  replies. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  U.  80.  3. 

Which  being  yeelded,  he  bis  threatfull  speare 

Gan  fewter,  and  against  her  fiercely  ran. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

He  therefore  who  endeavours,  either  by  promises  or 
'treats,  to  suborn  me  to  testify  falsely,  doth  thereby  hinder 
ie,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  from  hearkening  to  the  call  of 
ight  reason.—  Scott.   Christian  Life,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 


'  the  effect,  and  desisted  from  their  threats. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 
now  proceed  to  examine  the  authority  on  which  the 
gnspL-i  is  t  minded— the  obligations  it  lays  upon  us,  and  the 
ateninys  by  which  it  enforces  these  obliga- 


tor shield  she  i 


,  and  on  the  \ 


But  "  Here  I  turn  here  I    the  threatfut  virgin  cry'd. 

Brooke.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  iii. 

THREE.)      Goth.  Thrins;    A.S.  Thri,  thry  ; 

Thrice,     f  Dut.  Dry;    Ger.  Drei  t    Sw.  Tree; 

Fr.  Trois;   It.  Tre ;   Sp.  Tres ;   Lat.  Tres ;   Gr. 

Thrice, — ihri-es,  tkry-i$. 

The  kyng  Egbrygt  adde  y  be  kyng  thre  and  thrytty  ger, 
\  hyder  com,  as  yt  adde  y  do  er. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  259. 


And  the  Lord  turnyde  agen:  and  biheld  Petre,  and  Petre 
hadde  mynde  on  the  word  of  Jhesus  :  as  he  hadde  seide,  for 
bifore  that  the  cok  crowe  tfiries,  thou  schalt  denye  me. 

Wiclif.  Luk,c,22. 

And  the  Lorde  tourned  backe  and  loked  vpon  Peter.  And 
Peter  remembred  the  wordes  of  the  Lorde,  howe  he  sayde 
vnto  him,  before  the  cocke  crowe,  thou  shalte  denye  me 
thryse.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

The  iland  is  in  facio  threecornerd. 

Goldinge.  Ccesar,  fol.  116. 

At  his  right  hand  victorie 

Sate  eagle-wing'd,  beside  him  hung  his  bow 
And  quiver  with  three-bolted  thunder  stor'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.vi. 

Then  taking  thrise  three  heares  from  off  her  head. 

Them  trebly  breaded  iu  a  threefold  lace, 

And  round  about  the  pots  mouth  bound  the  thread. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 
The  Sarazin,  this  hearing,  rose  amain, 
And,  catching  up  in  hast  bis  three-square  shield 
And  shining  helmet,  soone  him  buckled  to  the  field. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  7. 

THRENE.  \     Lat.  of  Lower  Ages, Threnus ; 

Thre'nody.  j  Gr.  Qpnvos,  lamentatio;  from  ©pe- 
ew,  cjidure,  lamentari,  to  lament,  to  bewail.  A  few 
triplets  follow  the  quotation  from  Shakespeare, 
entitled  Threnos.  Threnody,  Gr.  QprjvtaBia, — 

A  song  of  lamentation,  or  mourning. 

Whereupon  it  made  this  ihrene 
To  the  phcenix  and  the  dove. 

Shakespeare.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim. 
The  birds  shall  mourn  and  change  their  songs  into  threnes 
and  sad  accents.—^.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

And  if  we  observe  the  threnes  and  sad  accents  of  the 
prophet  Jeremy,  when  he  wept  for  the  sins  of  his  nation  ; 
the  heart-breakings  of  David,  when  he  mourned  fur  his 
adultery  and  murther ;    and  the  bitter  tears  of  S.  Peter, 


'  the  i 


isent-ss  of  his  fall,  and 
sufficiently  instructed 
repentance. 


i  shall 

to  rep 

Id.  vol.  ii 

eligible  to  Ii 


They  carry  the  body  to  the  grave ;— and  for  seven  days  the 
next  of  kin  watch,  to  keep  if  possible  the  evil  angel  from  his 
grave ;  incessantly  warbling  out  elegiac  threnodies,  as  the 
last  expression  of  love  they  can  shew. 

Sir  T.  Herbert.  Travels,  p.  308- 


THR 

THRE'SHOLD.  A.  S.  Thersc-el,  thyrsc-el, 
theersc-  or  threecs-wald  ■  Sw.  Troskel.  Wachter 
and  Junius  derive  from  Tltersc-  or  thresc-an,  to 
thrash,  to  beat,  (se.)  with  the  feet.  The  Dut. 
Drempel  is  from  Trampcln,  to  trample.  Wald 
(Junius)  is  the  A.  S.  H  'aid,  weald,  silva,  lignum: 
and  the  whole  word  is  so  applied,  because — the 
(limen  or)  threshold  is  constantly  beaten  and 
trampled  upon  by  the  feet  of  those  going  in  and 
out.      It  is  applied  generally  to — 

That  on  which  we  step  under  the  gate  or  door. 


The  niarkii 

And  she  set  doua  1 

Beside  the  I 


icer.   The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  ! 
>wne,  that  led 
le  threshold  tread. 
May.  Lucan.  Pharsalia, 


Parnell.  The  Hermit 


[He]  might  have  heen  deterred  on  the  very  threshold,  if 

he  had  seen  nothing  but  the  roughness  of  the  road  and  the 

difficulty  of  the  ascent  to  any  very  distinguished  eminence. 

Knox.  Remarks  on  Grammar  Schools. 

See  Thread. 


THRID. 


THRILL,  v.\       See  Thirl,  and  Drill.   A.S. 

Thrill,  n.        >  TI,irlian:Dnl.Drillen,trillen,— 

Thri'llant.    )       To  pierce  or  bore  through  ; 

to  pierce,  to  penetrate  ;  to  pass  through  ;  to  shake 

or    shudder ;    to    tremble    or  feel   a   tremulous 

motion — as  if  by  the  action  of  boring  or  piercing. 

&  scharp  lance  that  thrilled  Jhesu  side. — R.  Brunne,  p.30. 

The  rayes  or  beames  issuynge  from  the  eyen  of  her,  whom 
ye  haue  chosen,  with  the  remebraunce  of  her  incomparable 
vertues,  hath  thrilled  throughout  the  middes  of  my  hart. 

Sir  T.  Ehjot.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
■\Vhich  when  she  sawe  with  sodaine  glauncing  eye, 
Her  noble  heart,  with  sight  thereof,  was  fild 
With  deepe  disdaine  and  great  indignity, 
That  in  her  wrath  she  thought  iS.l'iu  both  have  thrild 
With  that  selfe  arrow  which  the  carle  had  hild. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
Which  whenas  Scudamour  did  heare,  his  heart 
Was  thrild  with  inward  griefe  ;  as  when  in  chace 
The  Parthian  strikes  a  stag  with  shivering  dart, 
The  beast  astonisht  stands  in  middest  of  his  smart. 

Id.  lb.  c.  1. 

Joy  warms  the  cold  and  lifeless  blood,  and  sends  it  about 

with  a  pleasant  thrill  through  all  the  channels  of  its  motion ; 

and  the  enkindled  spirit  is  ready  to  melt  the  gross  mass  that 

detains  it  from  the  adorable  object  of  its  love. 

Glanvill,  Ser.  7. 
With  that,  one  of  his  tlirillant  darts  he  threw, 
Headed  with  yre  and  vengeable  despight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 
He  so  disseized  of  his  gryping  grosse, 
The  knight  his  thrillani  speare  again  assayd 
In  his  bras-plated  body  to  embosse.— Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  11. 
The  thrilling  steel  transpierc'd  the  brawny  part, 
And  through  his  arm  stood  forth  the  barbed  daft. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 
Here  from  the  bowers  that  crown  the  plaintive  rill 
The  solemn  harps  melodious  warbling  thrill. 

Mickle.  Lusiad,  b.  ii. 


THRING. 
THRIVE,  d. 


Thri'ftv 


Thri'ftin 

Thri'ftle 
prosper,  to  succeed,  to  improv 
provident,  cautious,  careful. 

Thrift  is  thrived,  thriv'd,  thrift 

For  of  us  chapmen,  all  so  God  me  si 


i  Throng. 

Perhaps  from  the  A.  S. 
Thraf-ian,  urgere,  cogere,  co- 
agere ;  to  press  or  force  toge- 
ther.    See  Thrave. 

To   gather,  to   collect ;    to 

heap   or  accumulate,  to  gain 

or  acquire  ;  to  be  or  become 

rich,  wealthy,  prosperous ;  to 

:  frugal, 


Ibyt 


h.rdl 


Scarsly  amonges  twenty  ten  shul  thrive  ' 
Contmuelly,  lasting  unto  oure  age. 

Chaucer.  The  Shipmannes  Tale, 
thou  how  it  fareth  of  some  service, 


And  on  the 
No  wonder 


Id.  Troil.  Sj  Crei.  b.  i 


THR 

Our  hoste  upon  his  stirrops  stode  anon, 

And  saide  ;  "  Good  men,  herkeneth  everich  on, 

Chaucer.  The  Shipmannes  Prologue,  V.  12,904. 
Tor  he  became  the  friendliest  wight, 
The  gentilest,  and  eke  the  most  free, 
l  'tiest,  and  one  the  best  knight 

That  in  his  time  was,  or  els  might  be. 

Id.  Troil.  $Cres.  b.  ii. 
The  noble  wise  Salomon, 
Whiche  had  of  euery  thyng  insight, 
Seith  :  As  the  birdes  to  the  night 


'I  he  thrifttrs  thred  which  pampred  beauty  spumes, 
In  thraldom  finds  the  foolish  gazing  eyes  : 
As  cruell  spiders  with  their  crafty  ginnes, 
In  worthlesse  webbes  doe  snare  the  simple  flies. 
Gascoigne.  In  prayse  of  the  Browne  Beautie  Mistresse  E.  P. 

I  thriflie  seruauntes  are  wont 

For  euery  man  had  his  share  of  his  victuals  before  in  his 
owne  custody,  that  they  might  be  sure  what  to  trust  to,  and 
busbanditmore  thriftily.— Hucklttyt,  Voyages,  vol.ii.  p.  108. 

Talk  what  you  will  of  the  Jews,  that  they  are  cm 
thrive  whereever  they  come.— Se Iden.  Table-Talk. 


,  they 


The( 

U1-;  i  1! 


try  people  i 
the  while  th 
-Bp.  Taylo\ 


■  in 


Had  seruants  true  about  me;  that  bare  eye8 

To  see  alike  mine  honor  as  their  profits, 

(Their  owne  particular  thrifts) ;  they  would  doe  that 

Which  should  undoe  more  doing. 

Shakespeare.    Winter's  Tale,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
-  Heare  me  great  seed  of  Jove, 
st  my  labours  grace,  with  presence  of  thy  love, 
motions  dost  attend;  still  love  me  (sacred 


That  ever 

And  all  my  motio 

Especially  in  this  explo 


.  and  so  prote 


i  may  safely  make  i 
Our  boldnesse  in  some  great  affaire,  banefulf  to  them  of 
Troy.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.x. 

eason,  to  glory  in  thriftinesse 
is  and  sumptuous  delicacies. 
Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  977. 
But  if  that  anie  other  place  you  have, 
Whi<:he  askes  small  paines,  but  thriftines  to  save, 
Or  care  to  overlooke,  or  trust  to  gather, 
Ye  may  me  trust  as  your  owne  ghostly  father. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
Fell  from  high  princes  courtes  or  ladies  bowres ; 
"Where  they  in  ydle  pomp,  or  wanton  play. 
Consumed  had  their  goods  and  thriftlesse  houres, 
And  lastly  thrown  themselves  into  these  heavy  stowres. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

Among  these  the  log-wood  trees  thrive  best,  and  are  very 

plentiful;  this  being  the  most  proper  soil  for  them  :  for  they 

do  not  thrive  in  dry  ground.  —Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  1676. 

The  abundance  of  many  of  those,  before  whom  I  stand, 
is,  I  doubt  not,  owing  to  the  church ;  I  do  not  mean  to  the 
revenues  of  it ;  but  to  the  pious  care  that  their  good  fathers, 
more  nearly  sensible  of  their  nblyatinnsin  this  respect  than 
common  parents,  tuck  uf  their  education;  and  to  the  reli- 
gious thriving  principles,  which  they  instilled  into  them. 

Atterbury,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  8. 
He  had  so  well  improved  that  little  stock  his  father  left, 
as  he  was  like  to  prove  a  thriver  in  the  end.—  Hayward. 

A  careful  shepherd  not  only  turns  his  flock  into  a  common 
pasture,  but  with  particular  advertence  nhsurves  the  thriving 
of  every  one.— Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Thus  Heaven,  though  all-sufficient,  shows  a  thrift 
In  his  economy,  and  bounds  his  gift : 
Creating,  for  our  day,  one  single  light; 
And  his  reflection  too  supplies  the  night. 

Dryden.  Eleonora. 
The  ships  crew  were  not  so  thrifty  in  bargaining  (as  they 
gain. 

To  thrift  and  parsimony  much  inclin'd, 

She  yet  allows  herself  that  boy  behind.— Cotvper.  Truth. 

A  time  there  was,  when  glory  was  my  guide, 

Nor  force  nor  fraud  could  turn  my  steps  aside ; 

Unav.M  by  pow'r,  and  unappall'd  by  fear, 

With  honest  thrift  1  held  my  honour  dear. 

Goldsmith.  A  Prologue. 
They  who  are  sparing  in  their  younger  days,  seldom  fail 


ibex 


thrifty  in  their  decline. 

Seeker,  vol. 
r'd  but  in  thy  gracious  smiles, 


S, r.  -. 


Who'd  pine,  if 

Were  dealt  him  thriftily;  thmk,  can  he  bear""' 

The  infamy  of  exile  I  Mason.  Elfrida. 


domestic  industry  and  economy,  or  the  qualities  distin- 
guished by  the  homely  titles  of  thriftiness  and  good  house- 
wifery, were  always,  till  the  present  century,  deemed 
honourable.— A' nux.  Ess.  No.  77. 

Ray.  What  madness  this  !  what  thriftless  waste  of  time  \ 
The  sword  has  nobler  work— and  instantly 
1  will  have  audience. 

Mickle.  The  Siege  of  Marseilles,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

THROAT,  nV\       A.  S.  Throte,  throta,    throt- 

Throat,  v.        V  boUa,  the  throat  bowl ;  perhaps 

Turo'aty.  J  from  thraw-an,  jacere,  to  throw 
(thrawed,  thraw'd,  thrauft.) 

The  projected  front  of  the  neck. 

This  Chaunteclere  gan  gronen  in  his  throte. 

Chaucer.  The  Xonnes  Preestes  Tale,  v.  14,892. 

That  songen  through  hir  merry  throtes, 

Daunces  of  loue,  and  merry  votes.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rost. 
With  much  adoo  a  souldier  gott 

His  hellmett  full  of  water,  and  straight  brought 

The  same  to  Cato;  their  dry  ihroates  were  all 

With  dust  besmeared.— May.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  ix. 

The  conclusion  of  this  rambling  letter  shall  be  a  rhyme 
of  certain  hard  throaty  words  which  I  was  taught  lately, 
and  they  accounted  the  dilhcultcst  in  all  the  whole  Cast'i- 
lian  language.— Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  71. 

So  Hector,  hereto  throated  threats,  to  go  to  sea  in  blood, 

And  reach  the  Grecian  ships  and  tents  ;  without  being 
once  withstood.— Chapman.  Homer.   Iliad,  b.  liii. 

They  cut  him  vp  ;  apart  flew  either  thie  ; 

That  with  the  fat  they  dubd,  with  art  alone  ; 

The  throte-briike,  and  the  sweet-bread  pricking  on. 


He  said  :  both  javelins  at  an  instant  flew  ; 
Both  struck;  both  wounded;  but  Sarpedon's  slew. 
Full  in  the  boaster's  neck  the  weapon  stood. 
Transfix'd  his  throat,  and  drank  the  vital  blood. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,   h,v. 
Their  language  is  in  general  guttural,  and  they  express 

make  to  clear  the  throat  when  any  thing  happens  to  obstruct 
it. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

THROB,  n.       \       Junius  and  Minshew  derive 
Throb,  v.  Vfrom    the    Gr.  Qopvft-eiv,    to 

Thro'bbing,  r.  J  disturb.       Skinner   thinks    it 

formed  from  the  sound.     It  is  perhaps  from  the 

A.S.  Threap-ian,  to  urge,  to  press. 

To  press  or  push  ;  to  beat  or  strike  ;  to  make 

frequent  pulsations,  or  beats ;  to  palpitate. 
Tho  marking  him  with  melting  eyes, 
A  thrilling  throbe  from  her  heart  did  arise. 

Spenser.  The  Shepheard's  Calender.  May. 
I  saw  a  thousand  huntsmen,  which  descended 
Downe  from  the  mountaines  bordring  Lombardie, 
That  with  an  hundred  speares  her  flank  wide  rended, 
I  saw  her  on  the  plaine  outstretched  lie. 
Throwing  out  thousand  throbs  in  her  owne  sovle. 

Id.  Visions  of  Bella?. 
"  Whome  soone  as  I  beheld,  my  hart  gan  throb 
And  wade  in  doubt  what  best  were  to  be  donne." 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.iv.  c.  10. 
As  the  heart  is  set  in  the  midst  of  the  body,  and  though 

it  strikes  to  one  side  by  the  prerogative  of  nature,  yet  those 

throbs  and  constant  motions  are  felt  on  the  other  side  also, 

and  the  influence  is  equal  to  both;    so  it  is  in  conjugai 

duties.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.i.  Ser.  17. 
But  past  the  sense  of  human  miseries, 
All  tears  are  wip'd  for  ever  from  all  eyes  ; 


Let  us  with  silent  footsteps  go 

To  enamels  and  the  house  of  woe, 

To  Gothic  churches,  vaults,  and  tombs, 

Where  each  sad  night  some  virgin  comes. 

With  throbbing  breast,  and  faded  cheek, 

Her  promis'd  bridegroom's  urn  to  seek. 

Warton.  Ode  to  Fancy. 
When  with  tumultuous  throbs  our  pulses  beat, 
And  dubious  Iteason  totters  on  her  seat, 
The  youth  how  steady,  how  resolv'd  the  guide 
Which  stems  the  full  luxuriant,  pleasing  tide! 

Thompson.  The  Wedding  Morn. 

Why  should  I  dread  to  own 

The  tender  throbbings  of  my  captive  heart ! 
The  melting  passion  which  has  long  inspir'd 
My  breast  for  Eleonora,  and  implore 
A  parent's  sanction  to  support  my  claim? 

Smollett.  The  Regicide,  Act  i.  sc.3. 


THROE,  or  A       A.  S.  Throw-ian,  pati,to  suffer 
Throw,  b.        Vor  endure;  perhaps  from  thraw- 
Throe,  v.       J  an,  to  throw,  to  heave,  (sc.  US 
omen  in  travail.)     The  noun  is  applied  to — 
Any  painful  effort ;  a  struggle,  agony,  anguish. 


THR 


ill-ll   til  it   till   SS   untight. 


ise.— Surrey.   Virgil::   eEaeis 


Their  pan 

Tli.il   N  in 
In  lilVs  v. 


ll.lgile    VBSSCll    Jolll    s'.'.st.MI 

taine  voyage. 

Shakespeare.   Timnn  of  All 
Sell.  Pre-thee  say  c 


The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheeke  proclaime 
A  matter  from  thee  ;   and  ;i  >,irtli,  indeed, 
Which  throwes  thee  mack  to  yeelri. 

Id.   The  Tempest,  Act!,  sc.  1. 

Or  else  [she]  was  even  then  in  labour,  and  upon  the  point 

to  he  delivered,  fecli.i.'a  mixture  or  Miter  and  <::ari.  ihrmees 
in  her  hack,  belly  and  Banks.— Holland,  Plutarch,  p.  182. 

Daughter  and  son-in-law  (savd  she)  let  then 
The  name  that  1  shall  time  him.  it  md  with  men  ; 
Since  I  arriu'd  here,  at  the  himre  of  paine, 
In  which,  mine  ov.-ue  kiu.le  entr. tiles  did  sustains 
Moane  fjr  my  daughters,  yet  vnended  throes. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XIX. 

Thus  round  her  new-fall'n  young  the  heifer  moyes, 
Fruit  of  her  ltr.«,  and  first  bom  of  her  loves  ; 
And  anxious  (hell, less  a-  lie  lies,  and  bare) 
Turns    and  re-turns  her.  with  a  mother's  care. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii. 

h  prodigious  throes, 

Francis.  'Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 

THRONE.     ^       See  Enthrone.      Fr.  Trine, 

Sp.  Trono  ;    It.  Trt'mo  , 

.Thron,  Dut.  Troon,  Lat. 

Thronus  ;   Gr.  Qpov-os,  a  seat ;   from  the  unused 


THRONE.  "\  See  Ent 
Thro'ned.  y thron:  Sp. 
Throni'ze,  v.  J  Ger.  Thron 


rity.    Applied  also  to— the  persons  occupying  such 
seats,  or  places  of  emiuenee. 

But  I  seye  to  you,  that  ye  swere  not  for  any  thing,  neither 
bi  hevene  for  it  is  the  Iron?  of  Go&.—  iViclif.  Matthew,  c.  5. 

The  mighty  trone,  the  precious  tresor, 

The  einrintts  sceptiv.  and  r  nl  majestee, 
That  hadde  the  king  Nabuchodonosor, 
With  tonge  unnethes  may  descrived  be. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  14,149. 

Bv  meane  whereof  he  was  there  chosen  pope  about  the 

vil.  day  of  May,  and  lro:i:>.c.l  in  the  sayd  nioneth  of  May. 
Fabyan.  C.l.i-ouaer:  an.  1.111 
Now  had  the  Almighty  Father  from  above, 
From  the  pure  empyrean  where  he  sits 
High  //;,"«',/  above  all  higlv.h,  hen*  i!    in  his  eye 
His  own  works  and  their  work:',  at  once  to  view. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  m. 

All  heaven 

Admiring  stood  apace,  then  into  hymns 
Durst  forth,  and  in  celestial  measures  mov'd, 
Circling  the  throne  and  singing,  while  the  hand 
Sung  with  the  voice.  Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 
These  two  thrones  except, 


THE 
i  brode  &  long,  bothe  r 


R.  Brtniiic,  p.  204. 
ivas  thrungun  of  the 


;  people  throngedbym. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Calcas  Knew  this  treatise  should  hold 


Id.  Trail.  8;  Crcs.b.iv. 
them  more  desyrous  to 
[ranging  of  the  people. 


le.  he  slept  in  the  day  time,  insomuch  as  the 
ronijed  about  his  pavilion  doors,  and  gave  lung 
ere  displeased,  and  complained  of  him  for  it 


)  the  place  of  game 
and  after,  routs  of 
ite  —  Chapman.  Hi 


Odyssey,  b.  viii. 
child,  in  a  great 


He,  whose  all  conscious  eyes  the  world  behold, 
Th'  eternal  tliunderer,  sat  thraud  in  gold.  ___ 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vm 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  king  William's  reign,  when  all 

hopes  of  any  .surviving  i.,.,ue  from  any  of  these  princes  died 
■  .    ,.   t        do  :  ■  in'  l      ■■  ■        '    !    :    ■  ' 

r.iviil  i,    .....  lie  u   ;    >.'  T  .  ;  I:";.     •: 

vacancy  of  Ibi  throne.— Blackslone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

THRONG,  v.  ~\  A.  S.  Throng,  from  the  verb 
Throng,  n.  I  Thring-an,  "  to  press,  squeze 
Thro'nging,  71.  (or  thrust,  to  thrust  together. 
Thro'ngi.y.        )   Chaucer  useth  thrinr/ing   for 

thrusting,  clustering  together,"  (Somner.) 

To  press  ;  to  compress,  to  press  together  in 

close  ranks,  great  numbers— busily,  actively ;  to 

crowd,  to  swarm, 
VOL   II. 


For  reported 

battell  which  was  fnuglll    against    the    Latinos  and    Tuscans 
together,   he  [Tarquinins]  rode  into  the  very  toiong  nl  l.is 
enimies,  and  engaged  himst.r'e.—  Holland.  I'.'ulurch,  p   It:,. 
This  said,  she  swiftly  went  before,  and  he 
Her  steps  made  guities.  and  followd  instantly, 
When  sonic  thev  l-  irbr  l,n-  Fvliau  throngs  and  seates, 
Where  Nestor  with  his  sonnes  sate. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iii. 
For  God  had  so  conrriv'd  l.y  his  infinite  wisdome,  that 
matter  thus  or  thus  prepar'd  should  by  a  vital  eongru.lv 
attract  proportional  forms  fiaitii  the  world  of  life,  which  is 
every  where  nigh  at  hand,  and  does  very  tV-rotti//// inequitate 
the  moist  and  unctuous  aite. 

.If, j re.  1'hi'-.:  .piiic  Cabbala,  c.  2.  §  / 
Soon  as  the  throws  in  order  rang'd  appear, 
And  fainter  murmurs  d\  '<!  upon  the  ear. 
The  king  of  kin   s  hi    ,      i  ..       ore  mi,  J 
High  in  his  hand  the  goidell  si  r  litre  l.i.ivt'.i. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 
With  words  like  these  the  troops  Ulysses  rul'd, 
The  loudest  silene'd,  and  the  fiercest  cool'd. 
Dick  to  th'  assembly  roll'd  the  .'',,  mo/iioy  train, 
Desert  the  ships,  and  pour  upon  the  plain.  Id.  lb. 

These  people  as  soon  as  they  saw  us,   thronged  to  the 


THRO'STEL.       A.  S.  Throstle,  throsle ;    dim. 
of  Thrist,  a  thrush,  (qv.) 
Sire  Thopas  fell  in  love-longing 
Al  whan  he  herd  the  Ihroslel  sing, 
And  priked  as  he  were  wood. 

Chancer.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas. 
The  Ihroslel  cok  made  eke  his  lay, 
The  wode  dove  upon  the  spray 

He  sang  ful  loude  and  clere.— Id.   lb. 

"  Te  deum  amoris  "  sang  the  thrusle I  cocke. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Lour. 

How  do  the  black-bird  and  the  Ihrossel  with  their  melo- 
iious  voices  bid  welcome  to  thechearful  spring,  and  in  their 
lixvd  mrnrlis  warble  forth  such  ditties  as  no  art  or  instru- 

The  throstle  is  the  finest  of  our  singing  birds,  not  only  for 
for  it  obliges  us  with  its  song  for 
Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Throstle. 
THRO'TTLE,  n.  \      Throat-dal,  the  dim.  of 


Milton.   Paradise  Regained,  b.  IV. 
At  the  upper  extream  it  [the  hittor]  halh  no  fit  larinx,  or 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  27. 
The  thralling  quinsey  'tis  my  star  appoints, 

And  rheumatisms  ascemt  to  ink  tl.e  joints. 

Dryden.  Palamon  Sf  Arcile,  b.  it. 
The  l.inehing  sot.  like  all  unthinking  men, 
I;  itb.es  mill  gets  drunk  ;  then  bathes,  and  drinks  again  : 
His  /4m.7i  half  tin  ait  led  with  voirupled  phlegm, 
And  breathing  through  his  jaws  a  belching  steam. 

Id.  Renins,  Sat.  3. 

THROW,  v.   ~\       A.  S.  Thraw-an,  jacere,  jac- 
Throw.b.  tare,     to     hurle,      to     fling, 

Ti-no'wER.        y  (Somner.)      To  throw,  seems 
equivalent  to — 

To  cast, — a  word  which  it 
appear  the  A.  S.  possessed. 
To  cns(,  to  fling,  to  hurl,  to  toss  ;— to  heave. 
With  English  prepositions  adjoined— to  throw, 
(as  to  cast  also)   is  equivalent  to   certain  com- 
pounds of  the  Lat.  Jacere.      See  To  Cast. 

Whan  the  com  tham  [they]  blewe,  the  bestes  ageyn  fled, 
The  Scotlis  men  doun  thnu-e,  for  roryng  wer  thcr  dred. 

R.Brunne,  p.  118. 
He  throiceth  on  his  helme  of  huge  weight, 
And  girt  him  with  his  swerde. 

Chaucer.   The  Camp,  of  Mars  §■  Venus. 
He  sighe  the  gates  full  of  bloode, 
Teleeonns  and  ".bom  he  stoode 


,1,111,  / 


rly  three  parts 


Thro'tti.e,  v.         $  throat. 

To  throttle, — to  take,  hold  or  seize,  to  press  oi 
compress  the  throat  ,•  and  thus,  to  stop  the  breath ; 
to  choak. 

Where  I  haue  come,  great  clearkes  haue  purposed 

To  ereete  me  with  premeditated  welcomes  ; 

Where  I  haue  scene  them  shiuer  and  looke  pale, 

Make  pel  ions  in  the  midst  of  sentences, 

Throttle  their  practiz'd  accent  in  their  feares, 

And  in  conclusion,  dumbly  haue  broke  off, 

Not  paying  me  a  welcome. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Xiglil's  Dreame,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

These  things  as  he  was  belching  forth  with  a  blasphe- 


tude  crying  ou 


the  halter 
impious  villain  presently  cut 
Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Eli^a'-el/i,  an.  1591. 


erte  otite  a  side. 

Gower.    Con.A.b.w 

was  the  firste  c 
Udal.  Aden,  c. 

ste  and  throive  of  his  nette,  when 

uk-  drew  vp  a  great  plenteous  multi 

Like  to  a  bowle  vpon  a  subtle  ground 
1  haue  tumbled  past  flip-  throw. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolantts,  Act  v.  8C.  2. 
Fate  (against  thy  better  disposition) 
Hath  made  thv  person  fur  the  thmver-out  [thrower] 
Ol'inv  jj:..i,-l-  b:ibe.  ai-enrdinjr  to  thine  oath. 

Id.  The  milter's  Tale,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
The  watchmen  of  the  town  also  affirmed  that  they  heard 
very  niuht  fivul  ;■  Lirs  in  Cimlius  his  h.mse,  the  laliiiiL-s 
nd  throwing  uf  things  about,  and  that  they  did  see  the 
ates  stand 'wide  oi-eii  betimes  in  the  mornings,  though 
so  diligently  shut  o're  night. 
More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  iii.  c  0. 


tii- y  ' 


Men  may  find  matter  sufficient  to  busy  their  heads,  and 
er.ijiluy  their  It:inds  with  variety,  delight,  and  sattsfai'tion  , 
if  they  will  not  InJuly  iniiinvl  with  their  own  coiiKtiti.it.:. >n, 
and  throw  away  the  blessings  their  hands  are  tillM  with, 
because  they  are  not  big  enough  to  grasp  every  thing. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Underst.  b.  i.  c.  I. 

I  have  reason  to  complain  of  your  not  digesting  your  book 

better,    and  not  throwing  your  disjointed  : 

Mure  in-.it  an  '.  i\-  -w'.'ix  ..n.ler,  ;f'er  you  had  so  lot 

the  f(iiiij)ili;i0'.—  h'ulnUind.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  40 

When  Autumn's  yellow  lustre  gilds  the  world, 

And  t -mirts  the  tickled  swain  into  the  field, 

Sciz'd  by  the  '  enei'M  joy.  hr  heart  distends 

Deep  musir, 


and  through  the  tepid  gleai 

'J'.'fi.iisnn. 


A  woman's  clack,  if  I  have  skill, 
Sounds  somewhat  like  a  tin  ■■wnter's  mill. 

Swift.  Complaint  on  his  Deafness 
Throwster*  is  written  throwers  in  the  charter  of  incorpo- 


Pegge.  AnccJuta  of  ihc  English  Language. 

THROW,  n.  \no.  throw,  unooculico;y>ctaseu 
nutu ;  in  one  throw  or  cast  of  the  eye  ;  in  a  nod, 
(Skinner;)  in  the  time  of  an  instantaneous  action. 
And  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,— -time,  a  little  time. 


And  speke  we  <  i  tile  lloiniine  emperour. 

Chancer.  The  Man  of  Lanes  Tale 

T.  S373. 

Thus  starf  this  worthy  mighty  Hercules. 
Lo  who  mav  trust  on  fortune  any  throw? 

Id.  The  Menkes  Tale,  V 

.  14,141. 

The  mullok  ou  an  hepe  ysweped  was, 
And  on  the  fiore  yeast  acanevas. 
And  all  this  mullok  in  a  sive  jthrowe, 
And  sifted,  and  ypirk'al  many  a  throwe. 

Yemanncs  Tale,  v.  16,406, 


THR 

;  of  pride  esehewe, 


uerthrowe. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

THRUM,  w.      ^       Lye   says,— (i  the   end   or 

Tmu  m,  n.  I  extremity    of  a   web;"    and 

Thiu-'upi.e.  v.     prefers    to    the    bl.  Thrown, 

Tiiki'mming,  r.    I  the  extremity  or  end.      Cot- 

Thru'mmt.  J  grave  has. — thrombes  de  sang, 

clots  or    clusters  of  congealed    blood.      Skinner 

says, — perhaps  from  the   A.S.  Trum,  ge-trum,  a 

knot ;    or  f  he  adds)  from  the   Ger.  Truehen,  to 

thrust.     The    A.S.  Trum  is   probably  from   the 

verb  tn/mman,  firmare,   confirmare,  roborare,    to 

render  firm  or  strong,  to  strengthen  ;  and  hence, 

to  thrum  may  be. — 

To  knot,  tie,  or  fasten ;  to  twist  or  twine 
together  ;  to  weave  ;  to  dress  or  work  with  thrum, 
or  any  thing  interwoven  or  matted  together;  to 
thicken;  to  close  or  crowd  together;  to  com- 
press, to  collect. 


And  thrummdso 

Pora  ike  the  closer  woods,  and  make  their  q-iiet  leir 
In  beds  of  platted  fog,  so  eas'lv  there  they  sit. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  23. 

Mertilla.  O  I  could  wish  this  place  were  strew'dwith 

And  thai  this  bank  were  thickly  thruuib'd  with  grass 


.nd  let  it  nere  be  said  for  shame,  that  we  the  you 

London, 
ay  thrumingoi  our  caps  at  home,  and  left  our  c 

undone. 
Seaum.  §•  Fletch.  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  1 

lag.  Upon  my  little  honesty,  your  mistriss, 


If  1  have  any  speculation, 

This  single  thrumming  of  i 
"Without  a  bow,  but  even  ] 


If  men  should  ever  be  -  '■■/;]  the  drone 

of  one  plain  song,  it  would  be  a  dull  opiat  to  the  most 
wakeful  attention. 

Milton.  Animcd.  upon  the  Remonstrants'  Defence. 

Semblably  do  wicked  and  leud  folke,  who  gather,  fhrumble, 
and  heaps  up  together  all  sorts  of  game,  all  actions  that  be 
In  their  way,  it  makes  no  matter  what. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  213. 

Hunger  thrumhteth  us  togetner  like  a  sort  of  dogs,  bringeth 
US  again  into  a  decent  order.— Id.  lb.  p.  592. 

In  the  middle  stands  a  Columella  thick  set  with  ihrummy 
apicblse.  which  argue  this  plant  belong  to  the  malvaceous 
kind.— .Da'/ipicr.  Voyages,  vol.    " 


Plants  in  Brazil. 


"  Oh  !  how  I  long,  how  ardently  desire, 
To  view  those  rosy  fingers  strike  the  lyre  ? 
For  late,  when  bees  to  change  their  climes  began, 
How  did  I  6ee  them  thrum  the  frying-pan." 

Shcnstonc.  Colemira. 
The  ends  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  hanging  out  on 
the  upper  side,  like  the  shag  or  thrumb  matts,  which  we 
sometimes  see  lying  in  a  passage. 

Cook.  First  !'■■  ,a,!c,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

THRUSH.  This  word  is  not  found  in  older 
lexicographers,  Minshew,  Skinner,  or  Junius. 
The  etymology  is  unsettled;  "from  thrust,  a 
breaking  out," "(Dr.  Johnson.)  Perhaps  merely  a 
throw  or  throe. 

An  ejection,  an  eruption. 


from    the 


of    the   emissaries   of  the 

saliva The  viscous  matter  is  to  he  pushed  out. 

Arbuthnot.  On  Diet,  c.  3. 

THRUSH.  Dut.  Droessd,  droestel;  Ger. 
Trostd;  k.S.Thrisc9  throstle.     See  Throstle. 

This  countrey  is  of  better  temperature  then  any  other 
that  cau  be  seene,  and  very  hote.  There  are  many  thrushes, 
stockdoues,  and  other  birds. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  206. 

Now  whenas  Calenine  was  woxeti  strong, 

Upon  a  day  he  caste  abrode  to  wend. 

To  take  the  Byre  and  b  are  the  thrtuhet  son,?. 

Sjjenter.  Faerie  Queene,  tl.  vi.  c.  4. 


It  is  thought  the  misletoe  would  be  lost* 
were  not  continually  propagared  from  trt 
thrush.— Search.  Light  of  Future,  vol.  ii.  J 


,  Spring. 


.  ». 


THRUST,  n.   \       Skinner  derives  from  the 
Tnni-sT,  v.  >  Lat.  Tntsitare  ;  Lye,  from  the 

Thiu7sting,  n.  )   Isl.  Thrista,  trudcre. 
To  push,  to  press  forcibly ;  to  intrude,  to  ob- 
trude ;  to  compress,  to  compel ;  to  impel. 


,■;-,;;< 


the 


And  his  disi  aeyjst  thou  the  people 

thruAe  the,  &  yet  askest,  who  did  touche  me? 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Pet  re  seide  and  the!  that  weren  with  him,  commaundour, 
the  puole  thrtuten,  and  disesen  thee,  and  thou  seist  who 
touchide  me  ?—lViclif.  Luk,  c.  8. 

Peter  &  they  that 
people  thruste  the  an< 
touched  me  ?— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Refuse  it  not  (quod  he)  and  bent  her  fast, 
And  in  her  bosome  the  letter  doune  he  ihrast. 

Chancer.  Troit.  £  Cres.  b. 
Thus  whan  she  sighe  none  other  boote, 
Right  euen  vnto  hir  hert  roote 
A  naked  swerd  anone  she  thrcste.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i 


is  it  worthy  the  bearyng  to  knowe  how  . 


hat    1 
lappes 

Ud'ah  Matthew,  c.  3. 


two  Indiana  which  ranne  into  the  i 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  327. 
"  Night!  thou  fowle  mother  of  annoyaunce  sad, 
Sister  of  heavie  Death,  and  nurse  of  Woe, 
Which  wast  begot  in  heaven,  but  for  thy  had 
And  brutish  shape  thrust  downe  to  hell  below." 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 
{ Melanthius]  being  asked  upon  a  time  how  Alexander  his 
good  lord  and  master  was  murthered,  Mary  with  a  thrust 
(quoth  he)  of  a  sword,  which  went  in  at  his  side. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  71. 
And  into  the  concession  of  this  Ballarmine  is  thrust  by 
the  force  of  our  argument. 

Bp.  Taylor.  The  Real  Presence,  §  4. 

I  have  sufficiently  declar'd  the  negative  already,  by  re- 
proving the  great  ground  of  that  practice,  I  mean  the  thrust- 
ing the  two  commandments  together. 

Id.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

The  operation  of  nature  is  different  from  mechanism,  it 

doing  not  its  work  by  trusion  or  pulsion,  by  knockings  or 

t/trustings,  as  if  it  were  without  that  wiik-h  it  wrought  upon. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  156. 

This  thrust*  amid  the  throng  with  furious  force; 

Down  goes,  at  once,  the  horseman  and  the  horse: 

That  courser  stumbles  on  the  fallen  steed. 

And,  floundering,  throws  the  rider  o'er  his  head. 

Dryden.  Palamon  #  Arcite,  b.  iii. 

He  next  his  fauchion  try'd.  in  closer  tight ; 

But  the  keen  fauchion  had  no  -power  to  bite, 

He  thrust ;  the  blunted  point  ieturnV 


Id.  Ovid.  Metam.  a.xii. 


THRUST,  i.e.  Thirst. 


A;.. l  feed  i 


THUMB,  n.  "\       Vnt.Dupm,-  Ger.Daum:  Sw. 
Thumb,  v.  >  Turn  me  ;    A.S.Thuma.     Waeh- 

Thu'mbing.jl  J  tcr  derives  from  the  Gr.0ijue/»jr, 
bipartite.     It  is  probably  connected  with  the  verb 
To  thump,  (qv. ) 
■Wel  coude  he  stelen  corne,  ami  tollen  thries. 
And  yet  he  had  a  tnovih  of  gold  parJe. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  5G4. 
A  man  would  have  pity 
To  se  how  she  is  gumoed 

Fingured  and  thumbed.— Skelton.  Etinour  Humming. 
Gent.  O  wife,  I  am  not  worthy  to  kiss  the  least 
thy  thumb, 
Which  yet  I  would  be  bold  with. 

Beaum.  §  Fteick.  The  2\Ma  Gentleman,  Act  ii. 


Bust.  Keep  that  to  your  self,  sir  ;  what  I  knew  J  knew  : 
thissack  is  a  witness.   Miliar,  t:. is  is  not  fi,r  ) 

Beaum.  $  Fietch.  The  Maid  in  the  Mill,  Act  v.  sc.  2 
Others  were  for  abolishing 
That  tool  of  matrimony,  a  ring, 

"With  which  th1  unsanetifyM  bridegroom 
Is  marry 'ii  only  to  a  thumb; 

{  As  \iitt-  as  ringing  of  a  pig. 

That  us'd  to  break  up  ground,  and  dig.) 

Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 
They  apply  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  to  close  the  left 
the  other.— Cook.   Third  Voyage,  t>.  ii.  c    11. 


THUMP,  v.}  It.  T) 
Thump,  n.  V  validus  ( 
Thi'mpek.     J  strong  ai 


Thumbo,   thombo.       Ictus 
et  sonorus,  ( Skinner,)  a 
and  loud  blow.     It  may 
be  from  the  A.  S.  Trym-mun,  to  thrum,  (the  r  beinjj 
dropped.) 

To  beat  hardly  or  heavily,  (with  something 
broad  or  blunt,)  so  as — to  compress,  to  thicken; 
to  beat  or  hit  hard  ;  to  thrash. 

Yet  not  content,  more  to  increase  bis  shame, 
Whenso  Bhe  lagged,  as  she  needs  mote  so, 
He  with  his  speare  (that  was  to  him  great  blame) 
"Would  thumpe  her  forward  and  iuforce  to  goe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vL  c.  2. 
Sham.  How! 

1  Gent.  Thumps  by  the  dozen,  and  your  kicks  by  whole- 
sale.—Beuum.  8f  Fletch.  The  Mce  Valour,  Act  i. 

Now  your  thump, 

A  thing  deriv'd  first  from  your  hemo-beaters. 
Takes  a  man's  wind  away,' most  spitefully. 

Id.  lb.  Act  iii. 
Be  dumb,  ye  infant-chimes,  thump  not  your  mettle, 
That  ne're  out-ring  a  tinker  and  his  kettle. 

Corbet.  On  Great  Tom  of  Christ  Church. 

Foot.  O  let  me  ring  the  fore  bell, 
And  here  are  thumpers,  tec. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  The  Mad  Lover,  Act  v. 

Vnto  this  place  when  as  the  Elfin  knight 
Approcht,  him  seemed  that  the  merry  sound 
Of  a  shrill  pi;>e  he  pi  a;  :n_  heard  on  bight, 
And  many  f<  th'  hollow  ground, 

That  through  thei 


Faerie  t 


Richard  Monday  to  the  \ 

TlK-re  was  i.e  p.ncl/a  a:;ii  ]  i.i.  ,i.  !:iump,:i  and  fed, 

And  duly  took  his  beatings  and  his  bread. 

Crabbe.  Parish  Register. 


We  may  discern  the  threin^rat  his  task. 

Thump  after  thump  resounds  the  constant  flail, 

That  seems  to  swing  uncertain,  and  yet  falls 

Full  on  the  destin'd  ear.  Couper.  Task,  b.  i. 

Small  as  you  will,  if  'twas  a  bumper, 
Centum  for  one  would  be  a  mumper. 

Byrom.  Critical  Remark*  upun  Passages  in  Horace. 

THUXDER,  r.  ^       Dut.  Donden  Get. Don- 

Thi'nder,  n.  I  :icr;     Sw.  Dunder ;      A.  S. 

Thlndeuer.  \  Thunder;   Yr.Tonnerre ;  It. 

Thl'ndering,  n.    I    Tuono ;    Sp.Trueno;    Lat. 

Thunderous.  J  Tuuilru,  from  toHare,  to 
sound. 

To  sound  loudly,  noisily;  to  roar;  to  sound,  to 
echo,  with  frequent  repetitions,  or  reverberations. 

The  verthe  ger  of  hys  kynedom  so  gret  lygtyng  therwas 

And  thondruuae  about  Seynt  Lukes  tyd,  mat  h-I  giibljth 

yt  was.  B.  Gloucester,  p.  4 15. 

Therfor  the  puple  that  stood,  and  herde.  aeyde,  that  thtm- 

dir  was  maad :  othere  men  Bciden,  an  aungel  spak  to  him. 

WicliJ.  Jon.  c.  12. 

Then  sayfie  the  people  that  stode  by  ft  heard  it  thodreth. 

Other  said  an  angel  spake  tu  \\\\\\.—liihte,  1551.  lb. 

&  he  gar  to  hem  names  «  that  is  (  mes  oi  thun~ 

dryng,  [ui  A.S.  Thumas-bearn.J — Widif.  Mark,  c.  3. 

is  to  say,  yc  sonnea 

a;;d  thundrgng'u  came  out  of  the- 
trone. — Wictif.  Apocalips,  c.  4. 

And  out  of  the  seate  proceded  lyghtnynges,  and  thun- 
drinyes  and  voyces. —Bible,  1551.  lb. 
»  Full  gladlv  lacv  mine"  be  saied, 

.  umpeof  gold  he  braied 
set  it  to  his  month. 
And  blewe  it  cast,  west,  and  south, 
And  north,  as  "      ' 


Chaucer  House  of  Fame,  \>.  m. 


ill  this  world  living 

Chaucer.  Troil.  §  Cres.  b.  ii. 
helpes  and  defences,  the  pope  hath 
■  vpnn  Pith,  he  hath  Peter  &  Paul  in 
di"nacion  and  curses  to  thonder  and 
le  lysteth. 

J  aye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 
eynges  and  lightenynges 
re  of  the  ghospell  dooeth 
s  foorlh 


ire£  not,  hut  stood  as  it  i 


Luke,  c.  3. 

ce  stand  up 
against  all  other  passions.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

Thunden  are  nothing  els  but  the   blows  and  thumps 

given  by  the  files  beating  hard  upon  till 
l'cre  presently  tlie  fiery 


1  there, 
rid  rifts  of  those  clouds  do 
Possible  it  is  also,  that  the  breath  and 
wind  elevated  from  the  earth,  being  repelled  backe, 
kept  downe  by  the  starres,  and  so  held  in, 
within  a  cloud,  may  tli 


restrained 
c:  nkctn  Hie 
quarrelieth; 


1  the  while  it  stri' 
but  sendeth  forth  a  cracke  when  it  lire 
in  a  bladder  puffed  with  wind—  Holland.  Ptini; b.  ii.  c.  4 
No  triumphs  now  ;  no  spoiles  of  this  sadde  warre 
Can  deefce  the  temple  of  the  thunderer. 

May.  Lucan.  Thar  alia,  h.  i 

At  Heav'ns  door 

i...  ."-: 

How  he  before  the  thunderous  throne  doth  lie, 
List'ning  to  what  unshorn  Apollo  sings. 

Millon.  At  a  Vacation  Everett 
Boreas  and  Crecias  and  Argestesloud 
And  Thrascias  rend  the  woods  and  seas  upturn  ; 
With  adver  e  blast  tin-turns  them  from  the  south 
Notus  and  Afcr  black  with  thundrous  clouds. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 

Lords  and  princes  have  a  long  desire  to  be  kings  ai 

niunarciis ;    kings   and   monarchs  aspire   still   higher,  ai 

would  he  gods;  and  yet  they  i 


Rayne,  havle 

Ami  dreadful 
V.'ith    Ham 


-Ho, 


Via 


and  shoot  thunder-l 


owe  do  pay  them  sad  penance, 
■r-claps  (Ihat  make  them  quake) 

shins;    lights   tiiat   la  ao  o  n   , 
Faerie  Hae.-ue,  c.  7.   0/  Mutatiililie. 


lei  for  Jove  his  syre  doth  fit. 

Id.   Visions  of  Bellay. 
lith  all  the  thunder-cracks 


Of  Pow'r,  that  proiailv 
Danie 
Her, 


others*  crimes 
he  Countess  of 

her  llnrid-r-f.-.  <■  ,  ccrnant  bayes. 
Beaum.  ay  Flelch.  Mural  Jtup. 
of  philosophy  travelling  with  others 
di  I'OiirsLsl   tit  them  of  the  natura 


Tlie  ih.aadcrs  roll,  the  fork 


worlds  and  worlds, 


Tupia  was 

had  weapons  which.  Ill 
moment.— Ce,;,.  1'h  l 


fore  ordered  to   aequ 


1  tr  Iphiyenia. 
idurer  heard. 

flew. 

phrase  of  Job. 

them  that  we 


Upon  thv  foes   wis  never  meant  my  .".ask: 
But  I  can  fee]  tli\  fortunes,  and  partake 

As  any  thund'rer  there.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

THU'RIBLE.  )  Thurible,  a  vessel  in  which 
Thurifica'tion.  j  to  put,  to  burn  (thus)  incense. 
Thurification burning  incense. 

The  way  of  thurification. 


impress'd  the 


And  upon  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  1 
s  rod  and  a  pot  of  manna 
Ip  Taylor.  Rule  of  Co 
[The  Christian  souldiers]  when  they  found  themselves  by 
in  ignorant  mistaking  drawn,  under  a  pretence  of  loyalty 
nto  so  much  ceremony  as  might  carry  some  semblance  o 
m  idolatrous  thurification,  ran  about  the  city  in  an  holy 

Case  3, 


THW 

THU'RROK.  Also  written  Thorruhe.  Dut. 
Dorch  or  durck,  sentin;t,  (Kiliun.)  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
savs  it  is  a  Saxon  word,  which  the  Glossaries 
render  cymba.  "  It  seems,"  he  adds,  "  to  have 
signified  any  sort  of  heeled  vessel,  and  from  thence, 
what  we  call  the  hold  of  the  ship."  He  produces 
the  extract  from  Our  Ladi/es  Mirroure,  and 
acknowledges  that  he  knows  not  what  to  make  of 
hmnron.  Tooke  states  _  thorruhe— to  be  door, 
(.gate,  passage;)  he  quotes  the  first  passage  from 
Chaucer  only.  It  seems  equivalent  to  our  usage 
of  draught,  (Malt.  c.  lj  ;  Marh,  c.  7.) 

Ye  shall  understands  that  there  ys  a  place  in  the  bottome 
of  a  sbvpiir-  M.c'in  i  s  r.M'hrreil  all  the  I'vlthe,  that  c.  math 
i-:t  .  the  -;,M  a— and  it  is  railed  in  some  centre  of  thys 
loinie  a  Ih,  n ,  he.  Other  calle  it  an  hamron,  &  some  call  it 
the  tmlckc  of  the  slivppe. 

Our  Ladyes  Mirroure,  {London,  1530,  fol.  57.) 

Then  Cometh  idelnesse  that  is  the  gate  of  all  armes.  This 
ideinesseis  the  Ihurrot:  of  _il  vi   1      1     ,■ 

Chaucer.   ThePcrsor.es  Tale. 

The  same  harme  do  somtime  the  smal  dropes  of  water, 

the  bottom  of  the  ship,  if  men  hen  so  negligent,  that  they 
discharge  hem  not  by  time. — Id.  lb. 

THU'RSDAY.  Thor,  an  old  Saxon  deity, 
to  whom  the  fifth  day  of  the  week  was  sacred ; 
thence  called  Thorsdisg,  now  Thursday. 

R.Brnnne,  p.  93. 

Of  the  weekly  day  which  vies  deuiaaled  unto  his  pacuhar 
eruice,  we  vet' retaine  the  name  of 

he  Unites  and  Suvhians  doe  y  t  call  Thurr.  day.  in  the  Nf. 

herlatids,  it  is  called    D'ind.-rr.  da   h.  tvhhh    . 

ecording   to   our   English  orthography,   is   Thar.de,  tdau. 


it  seemeth  that  the  name  of  Thor  or  Ther  was  abreviated  o 
Thanre,  which  we  now  write  thunder. 

Verslegan.  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  3 

THUS.     A.S.77iks;  sic,  ita,  talis,  hujusmodi; 
it  is  perhaps  the  same  word  as  this,  (qv.  t  into  u.) 
In  this,  to  this, — sort,  or  kind,  manner,  degree. 
There  were  lo  !  our  faderes,  of  warn  we  belli  ycome, 

That  mid  such  tr.'.nuu  h  .I.belll  this  land  lints  ynome. 
R. 


tin::.  \i  lallith  to  us  to  f ulfille  al  rightfulucsse :  thanne  Jo 
suifride  him.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  3. 

Jesus  answered  and  sayde  to  him :  Let  it  be  so  nowi 
Per  thus  it  beeometh  is  to  fulful  al  righteousnes.  The  11 
sutTred  hym. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  thus  with  good  hope  and  with  herte  blith 

They  I 


To  Thebes,  with  his  c 


i       , .      //,,..,'..     '."  ■■,-..  i  :.■ 


The  feith  of  Christe  and  all  good, 
Through  them  that  then  were  good, 
And  sobre,  and  chaste,  and  large,  an 


Son,  what  furie  hath  thus  prouoked  thee 
To  such  vntamed  wrath  I— Surrey.  Virglte. 

Thus  it  shall  befall 

Him  who  to  worth  in  women  overtrusting 


Slice  first  1 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.i 


Thus  men  arc  raised  by  faction,  and  decry'd, 
And  rogue  and  saint  distinguished  bv  their  side. 

Dryden.   The  Medal. 
Yet  think  not,  thus  when  freedom's  ills  I  state, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court  the  great; 
Ye  powers  of  ttuth  that  bid  my  soul  aspire, 
Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire. 

Goldsmith.  Traveller. 

THWACK,  v.  \       Lye    derives    from     A.  S. 

Thwack,  n.  f  Tltaccean,  ferire,  to  strike. 
Skinner.^from  Ger.  Zwachen  or  Zwichcn,  to 
pluck ;  and  Wachter  refers  this  to  tlie  A.  S. 
Twicc-an,  twicc-ian,  to  pluck  or  twitch.  To 
thwach,  is — 

To  thresh,  to  beat  or  thump. 
1931 


I  had  thre 

rj  barnes  well  st 

red  an 

1  thiraekt  with  come. 

Hut 

i.  Bi  ■ 

riplian  of  Ireland,  c.  8. 

■When  he 

office  of  his  imaginary 

iorlnr,  |he] 

lures  into  the  niatgenr, 

my  on 

purpose.— B 

0.  Hal 

An 

■', 

logic  , 

gainst  Brownists. 

If  Jove  speak  En 

•lish 

II  a 

lliiliul 

ring  cloud. 

"  thwick 

If  ralf. 

Fie  en  tin 

forged 

tnin 

th< 

Mai, 

eate 

Fori 


Bp.  Hall,  b.  ii.  Sat.  6. 
[  would  you  would  though,  that  I  might  prepare 


If  t  be  a  thwack,  I 

Beaum.  $•  Flcleh.  The  Nice  Valour,  Act  iii. 
Were  Hector  himself,  with  Apollo  to  back  him, 
To  encounter  with  Sutton— zooks,  how  he  would  thwack 
him! — Byrom.  Extempore  Verses. 

THWART,  tj.  ^j       See  Athwart.      Thwart  is 
Thwart,  adj.      Ithweort,     or    thweoried,    past 
Thwart,  ad.       f  part,  of  thweorian,  to  wrest, 
Thwa'rtness.  )  to  twist.     And  the  verb — 
To  wrest,  to  twist ;  to  wrest  out  of  its  straight 

course ;  to  pervert,  to  traverse,  to  cross. 

Thwarts,  —  things    (sticks,   blocks,   &c.)  laid 

across. 

Thus  thwarting  otter  thome 
He  ruleth  al  the  roste 

.    .  ..     ,.        .   •  la 

Skelton.   Why  c 
He  started  vp,  and  ran  away  as  though  he  had  not  bene 
touched,  insomuch  as  he  ouerran  all  the  company,  being  by 
the  way  shot/Air  i  '  bvohiiks  by  mine  Irish   boy  with  nty 
petronell. — Hackluyl.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  203. 
And  with  his  sword  him  on  the  head  did  smyte, 
That  to  the  ground  he  fell  mi  senselesse  swone: 
Yet  whether  tinea,  I  or  llalli  h,  (lid  lyte, 
The  tempred  Steele  did  not  into  his  braynepan  byte. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  C. 
The  Athenians  understood  by  an  oracle  that  they  had  one 
man  among  them  in  tlie  u'y,  '..no  via.  thwart  and  contrary 
to  the  opinion  and  advice  of  all  others. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  316. 
The  slant  lightning,  whose  thwart  flame  driv'n  down, 


i  notlo  Court  t 


Kind 


Which  might  supplie  the  sun.— Milton.  Par.  Lost, 
■ Thwart  of  these  as  fierce 

Forth  rusht  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  windes 

Eurus  and  Zephyr  with  toil'  lateral  noise, 

Sirocco,  and  Libeccbio. — Id.  lb. 

Such  shields  tooke  the  name  Clypci,  i.  chased  and  engi 
not  in  the  old  word  in  Latine  Cluere,  which  signili. 
fight,  or  to  bee  well  reputed,  as  our  thwarting  gramni; 
would  with  their  subtile  sophislrie  seeme  to  etymologii 
derive  it. — Holland.  Piinie,  b.  xxxv.  e.  3. 

Can  any 

off  his  parent? — Bp.  Halt.  Cases  of  Cause. 
He  [Whitaker]  sent  to  tlie  archbishop, 

Laiihielh  articles  were'not  to  be  undeistoo 

tin    o.J  articles  of  the  church. 


defend  it  lowfull, 
.  Dec.  4.  Case  2. 


lag  ' 


ml  ,a„a 


were  securely  lashed  t 
Cook.  First  Voyage,  b 


The  Candidate. 


Chid  my  f 
A  considerable 
,3  a  strengthens 

:  placed 
Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  1. 
THWITE.  >      A.  S.  Thwil-an,    excindere,   to 


In  thresshyng,  in  thettchynge, 
That  other  bow  was  of  a  plant 


■■'  a   at  s 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  138. 


THY 


A  Shefeld  thwitel  bare  he  in  his  hose. 

Chaucer.  The  Beves  Tale,  v.  3932. 
So  the  want  of  one  venemous  worme  in  Ireland,  being 
ruted  in  forren  reaimeg,  might  haue  beene  so  thwitted  and 
langled  in  the  cariage  befure  it  came  to  Solinus  hh  t-ares. 
Holinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  2. 
Moreover,   a  carefull   eie  must  be  had  in  thwittinn  k 


i  stript  all  naked  c 


,  that  the  heart  or  woodie 
d  or  left  bare. 
Holland.  Plinte,  b. 
THY.   )       Goth.  Theins;    A.S.  Thi 


Thine,  f  Dut.  7>yn  ;   Ger.  Dun  •    Fr.  Tien:— 
Thine  is  thy -en.     See  The. 
Of  or  pertaining  or  belonging  to  thee. 
Myn  heye  godeB,  quoth  this  mayde,   to  wytnesse  I  take 


Tl.o  ],■'  liadde  the  kyng  in  priuete  al  clene  at  hys  v.ilie, 
"  Sire,"  he  seide.  "  of  derne  cas  ich  wol  the  wanie  stille. 
"  Thine  fon  beth  in  ech  half,  &  this  ys  the  meste  doute, 
"  That  thin  owne  men  ne  loueth  the  nogt,  that  the  bctb 
aboute."— Id.  p.  114 

i  help  therto, 

llarald  haf  now  thin  eyse,  in  alle  my  seignorie.—  Id.  p.G8. 

For  God  knoweth  thy  conscience. — Piers  Plouhman,  p. 41. 

Loke  upon  thy  lyft  half,  quath  hue.— id.  p.  24. 

Lo  the  aungel  of  the  Lord  append  in  slep  to  him  and  seide 

Joseph  the  sone  of  David  nyle  thnu  drede  to  take  Marie  thy 

wyf,  for  that  thing  that  is  born  in  hir  is  of  the  Hoolv  (Jnost. 

U'iclif.  Matthew,  c.  1. 

Beholde  the  angel  of  y8  Lord  appered  vnto  him  in  a 
dreame,  saying  :  Joseph  the  sonne  of  Dauid,  feare  not  to 
take  vnto  the  Mary  thy  wvf.  For  that  which  is  conceaued 
in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Goost.— Bible,  1551,  lb. 

The  Jewis  answeriden  to  him,  we  stonen  thee  not  of  goode 
werk  ;  but  of  blasfemye,  and  for  thon  sithen  thou  art  a  man, 

makist  thisilf  God-—  U'iclif.  Jon,  c.  10. 

The  Jewes  aunswered  him.  saying:  For  thy  good  workes 
6ake  we  stone  the  not;  but  for  thy  blasphemie,  &  because 
that  y«  betg  a  ma,  makest  thy  selfe  God.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

The  lanterne  of  thy  body  is  thin  iye,  if  thin  iye  be  symple 
al  thi  bodi  schal  be  ligtfnl.  But  if  thin  vghe  be  weyward  al 
thi  bodi  schal  be  derk.—  U'iclif.  Matthew,  c.  6. 

The  light  of  the  body  is  thyne  eye.  Wherfore  yf  thyne  eye 
be  synglu  all  thy  body  shal  be  ful  of  lyght.  But  &  yf  thyne 
eye  be  wycked  then  all  thy  body  shal  be  full  of  darckenes. 

Biole,  1551.  lb. 

"  It  were,"  quod  he.  "  to  thee  no  gret  honour 


Ysworne  ful  dep." — Chaucer,  'i 

heKniyhtesTale,\ 

This  was  thin  oth,  and  min  als 

d  certain  ; 

I  wot  it  wel,  thou  darst  it  not  ^ 

mhsain.— Id.  lb. 

And  therfore  sayth  Seint  Aug 

jstine,  that  '  thev 

inges  that  am  right  ne<:ess;iriL 

lod  conscience,  and  good  los ;'  t 

vard,  and  good  lo 

eighebour  outward. — Id.   The  'I 

ale  of  Melibeus,  p. 

0  mighty  lorde  toward  my  vice 

Thy  mercy  medle  with  mstice, 

And  1  woll  make  a  conenaunt, 

I  shall  it  by  thy  grace  amende. 

—Gower.  Con.  A. 

Mv  snnne  do  no  more  so. 

But  euer  kepe  thy  tonge  still, 

Thou  might  the  more  haue  thy 

will. 

The  lady  is  of  suche  man  ere 

So  wise,  so  ware  in  all  thyng, 

It  nedeth  of  no  bakbityng 

That  thou  thy  lady  mis  enform 

e.— Id.  lb.  b.ii. 

For  thy  by  waie  of  couenant 

From  this  daie  foorth  1  am  all 

That  stonte  vpon  thyn  owne  w 

11—  Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

0  quene.  it  is  thy 

wil, 

I  shold  renew  a  woe  cannot  he 

told. 

These  are  thy  glorious  works    Parent  of  good. 
Almiehtie  thin?  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair  ;  tin,  self  how  wondrous  then  ! 
Milton.  Paradise  Last, 


Consider  with  thy  self  how  great  and  glorious  a  being  that 

as  this  of  the  world  out  of  nothing,  with  the  breath  of  his 
mouth,  and  can  and  will,  with  the  same,  reduce  it  to  no- 

nma/in-  incomprehensible  being,  whom  thou  addressest  thy 
pitiful  self  to  in  prayer.— South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3, , 


TIC 

Acquaint  thyself  with  God  if  thou  wouldst  tasto 
His  works.     Admitted  once  to  his  embrace, 
Thou  shall  perceive  that  thou  wast  blind  before  : 
Thine  eye  shall  be  instructed,  and  thine  heart, 
Made  pure,  shall  relish,  with  divine  delight 
'Till  then  unfelt,  what  bands  divine  have  wrought. 
Cou-per.  Task 


THYME.  )      Fr.  Tfojm ;  It.  Ti, 
Tiiv'mv.      |«»;  Gr.&vfws. 


Lat.  Thy. 


The  bees  flying 


i  over  and  over  the  meadows 
rowtoes,  light  at  length  upon 

thyme,  an  hearbe  of  a  most  strong  sent,  and  quick  taste, 

and  there  settle.—  Id.  Plutarch,  p.  46. 

Whene'er  a  Ihymy  bank  he  found. 

He  [.i  goatj  roll'ef  upon  the  fragrant  ground, 

And  then  with  fond  attention  stood, 

Fix'd  o'er  his  image  in  the  flood.— Gay;  Fable  22. 

"  All  hail,  ve  venerable  shades  1" 
Thus  rose  the  hallow'd  strain, 

'     \  ,.-  ■  .  .in     '      :      r,,Z  e/aCieS, 

All  hail !  and  by  your  silver  rills, 

Your  rosv  delis,  and  thymy  hills, 
Shall  listing  freedom  reign."— Mickle,  Ode  2. 

TI'AR.  \      It.  Tiara;   Sp.  Tiara ;  Lat.  Tiara ,- 

Tia'ra.  I  Gr.  Tiapas  ;  Fr.  Tiare. 

A  round  wreathed  ornament  for  the  head, 
(somewhat  resembling  the  Turkish  turband)  worn 
in  old  times  bv  the  princes,  priests,  and  women  of 
Persia,  (Cotgrave.) 

01  'nearnin;.'  siinhie  ra 
Circl'd  ins  head,  nor  li 
Illustrious  oi 
Lay  waving  i 

The  spirit  of  h  aiiii.ily  and  wisdom  and  obedience  ought  to 
be  the  investiture  of  a  Chri-'.ian's  heart,  and  the  liar  of  uis 
head. — Bp.  Taylor.  Rale  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 


These  purple  vests  1 


.  proud  tiara  decks  his  lordly  brow  ; 
he  various  tissue  shines  in  every  fold,  . 
;  and  the  rays  of  gold. 

Mickle.  The  Luciad,  \ 


The  silke 


TICE,  v.  See  Entice.  To  tice  is  still  com- 
mon in  the  North,  (see  Brocket.) 

To  allure,  to  tempt;  to  hold  out,  or  offer,  or 
present,  allurements  or  temptations. 

For  ye  knowe,  or  els  ye  haue  herde  say  of  the  wyse  sages, 

howe  the  deuyll  subtelly  tiseth  nieht  and  day  to  make  warre. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  347. 

Fab.  Faith,  you  may  as  well  'lice  a  dog  vp  with  a  whip 

and  bell 
As  him,  by  telling  him  of  love  and  women,  he  swears 
They  mock  him. 

Beaum.  §•  Fletch.    The  Captain,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

TICK.  t       In  all  its  applications,  appears 

Ti'cket.         V  to  be  from  the  verb  to  tack,  to 

Ti'cKtNG.  n.  )  fasten.      See  Tack. 

Tick, —  Fr.  Tiijue, — the  vermin  that  tacks  or 
fastens  itself  upon  different  animals.  "  At  tick," 
in  Drayton,— at  take  or  touch. 

Tick  of  a  bed, — in  which  the  feathers  or  other 
materials  are  tacked  or  fastened,  which  holds  the 
feathers. 

Ticket, — Fr.  Etiquet, — "  A  little  note,  breviate 
or  bill ;  especially  such  an  one  as  is  stuck  upon 
the  gate  of  a  court,  signifying  the  seizure,  &c.  of 
an  inheritance  by  order  of  justice,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Stack  ;  i.  e.  fastened  or  tacked. 

Ticket  is — a  bill,  label,  note,  or  notification 
attacked,  and.  subsequently — detached. 

To  go  on  tick, — i.e.  a  ticket  or  note  being  made 
or  taken  instead  of  payment ;  consequentially,  to 
go  on  trust  or  credit. 

And  of  federbeddes  rypped  the  telcys  &  helde  theym  in  the 
wynde.  y<  the  tether-  in|.e.ht  he  hlnwyn  away  and  loste  for 
euer,  &  vnryppyd  the  bowse  in  dyucrs  places  that  the  ravnc 
and  other  wederynge  myglit  entre. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1306. 


TIC 

Whereas  the  mountain  nymphs,  and  those  that  do  fte- 

The  fountains,  fields,  and  groves,  with  wondrous  merrl- 

lt,  di 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  30. 

The  gad-flie  tas  they  say)  which  useth  to  plage  bulles  and 

oxen,  setleth  about  their  eares,  and  so  doth  the  tick  deal  by 

dogges  —  Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  76. 

The  fox  in  .Esop's  fables  would  not  suffer  the  urchin  to 
take  off  the  tiques  that  were  setled  upon  her  body :  for  if 
(quoth  shee)  thou  take  away  these  that  be  already  full, 
there  will  come  other  hungry  ones  in  their  place. 

Id.  lb.  p.  323. 

Like  as,  for  quilts,  ticks,  and  mattrasses,  the  flax  of  the 
Cadurci  iu  Fraunce  had  no  fellow  ;  for  surely  the  invention 
thereof,  as  also  of  flockes  to  stufle  them  with,  came  out  of 
Fraunce.— Id.  Plinie,  b.  xix.  c.  1. 

Wild.  Play  on  tick,  i 

all  to-morrow. — Drydci 

An  insect  called  a  ink,  though  principally  attached  to  the 
cattle,  would  yet  frequently  fasten  upon  our  limbs  and 
bodies,  and  if  not  perceived  and  removed  in  time,  would 
bury  its  head  under  the  skin,  and  raise  a  painful  inflamma- 
tion.— Anson.  Voyages,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

Whether  it  would  not  be  right  if  diapers  were  made  in  one 
town  or  district— in  others  striped  linen  or  tickings,  &c. 

Berkleu.  Querist,  §  522. 

Well  dress'd,  well  bred, 

Well  equipag'd,  is  ticket  good  enough, 
To  pass  us  readily  through  ev'ry  door. 

Cotrper.  Task, 


TI'CKLE,  ad 

Tl'cKLE,  V. 
Tl'cKLENESS. 
Tl'CKLER. 
Tl'CKLING,  n. 
Tl'cKLISH. 


iii. 

Minshew  derives  from  Gr. 
TiAA-eii',  vel  licare,  to  pluck. 
Skinner  suggests  the  A.S. 
Tinclan;  Dut.  Tintekn,  titil- 
lare,  (a  quo  ultimo,)  from 
which  last  the  other  two  (he 
adds)  have  descended  to  us ;  but  there  is  no 
notice  taken  of  the  adj.  Tickle.  May  not  the 
word  in  all  its  applications  be  merely  the  diminu- 
tive of  tick,  and  mean, — 

Fastened  in  a  slight  degree  ;  weakly,  feebly, 
affixed  or  attached,  insecurely  ;  and,  thus,  conse- 
quentially,— 

Weak,  feeble,  insecure,  unsteady,  unstable, 
infirm.     To  tickle, — 

To  touch  lightly ;  to  act  upon,  excite,  by  light 
touches  ;  to  titillate  ;  to  excite  by  slight  touches 
of  a  pleasing  kind ;  to  awake  to  sensations  of 
pleasure  ; — as,  to  tickle  the  palate  by  a  touch  or 
taste,  but  not  to  gratify  with  full  enjoyment. 
See  the  quotation  from  Bacon. 

Whan  that  it  remembreth  me 

Upon  my  youth,  and  on  my  jolitee, 
It  tiklelh  me  about  myn  herte-rote. 

Chaucer.   The  Hi/ of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6050. 

This  world  is  now  ful  tikel  sikerly. 

Id.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3430. 


Fly  fro  the  prease,  and  dwell  with  sootl 

Suftise  vnto  thy  good  though  it  he  smal 

For  horde  hath  hate,  and  clinioine,  t,k,-l 

Id.   Good  Co 

Not  as  the  pleasaunte  ticlcing  or  claw 


mail  if  Chaucer. 
ng  of  adulacion. 


And  now  that  after  so  long  ; 

course  and  cuinnioditie  :  it  falle 
and  as  to  slender  likelihood  i.fany 
other  trade  that  may  be  i 


Id.  St.  Peter, 


Huckluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii. 
While  fortune  false  (whom  none  erst 


Some  men  feared  lest 
draw  nie,  lie  would  fall  1 
the  city  in  an  uproar, 
lic4<e  terms.— North. 


Plutarch,  p.  S3. 


is  auditors  in 
Worthies.  Buckinghamshii 


Their  [Pompey  and  Ca?sar)  friends  mourned  .- 
ing  thai  this  alliance  which  maintained  the  Colin 
(that  otherwise  WEB  very  tu-l.tc:  in  ened    peace  en 

was  now  severed  and  broken  asunder. — Id.  lb.  p 


TIC 

■Which  makes  me  loath  this  stal 


n\(e  so  ticlcle 

fading  ami  so  fickle. 


Whose  ilowring  pride, 

Short  Time  slmll  soon  cutaownwitnms  consuming  ski.k  : 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  c.  8.   Underfite. 

O  weake  life  !  that  does  leane 

On  thiii-.'  so  /  ,■/;.'«■  as  th"  umleady  avre, 

"Which  every  hovre  is  channel,  and  altred  cleane 

"With  every  blast  that  bloweth  fowle  or  faire. 

Id.  lb.  c.  7.  Of  Mutabililie. 


Leon.  'Tis  only  to  perswade 
'Courtiers  are  but  tickle  things 
-A  kind  of  march  pane 


>  deal  withal, 


Beaum.  fy  Fietch.  Rule  a  Wife  £  have  a  Wife,  Act  iii. 

But  Trompart,  that  his  maistres  humor  knew 

In  lofty  looks  to  hide  an  humble  minde, 

"Was  inly  tickled  with  that  golden  vew. 

And  in  his  eare  him  rownded  close  bchinde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

Be  a  baron  and  a  bold  one :  leave  off  your  tickling  of 
voung  heirs  like  trouts, 

Beaum.  fy  Fietch.  The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  iii. 

Elder  Lo.  Lady  I  would  not  undertake  ye,  were  you 
nrrain  a  haggard,  for  the  best  cast  of  four  ladys  i'  th'  king- 
dom :  you  were  ever  tickle-footed,  and  would  not  truss 
a-ound. — Id.  lb.  Act  v. 

They  who  are  naturally  enclined  and  disposed  to  laughter, 
■are  to  avoid  and  decline  fie  li.cl.-li  »<is  and  suit  handling in 
those  parts  of  the  body  that  are  most  smooth,  sleecke  and 
tender,  which  soon  yielding  and  relenting  to  those  light 
touches,  stir  re  up  and  provoke  immediately  that  passion  of 
laughing.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  255. 

For  all  tickling  is  a  light  motion  of  the  spirits,  which  the 
thinness  of  tin-  skin,  and  suddenness,  and  rareness  of  touch, 
do  further:  for  we  see,  a  feather,  or  a  rush,  drawn  ah-ng 
the  lip  or  cheek,  doth  tickle  ;  whereas  a  thing  more  obtuse, 
or  a  touch  more  hard,  doth  not. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historie,  §  7C6. 

"We  see  also  that  the  palme  of  the  hand,  though  it  hath 
''■'.;»/!,  because  it  is  accustomed  to  be  touched'.— Id.  lb. 

.  live  me  those  lines  (whose  touch  the  skilful  ear  to  please) 

That  gliding  How  in  state,  like  swelling  Euphrates, 
jn  which  tilings  natural  be,  and  nut  iii  falsely  wrong; 
The   sounds  are  line  and    sninolh.Ihe  sense  is   full  and 


Not  bombasted  with  ' 


If  a  person  be  very* 


to  in.iki*  that  noise,  and  to 
so    far   distant   from   the  1 


divine—  Miltoi 


to  tick/'-  a  sickly  palate,  than  to  atlbrd  solid  and 
;ial  nourishment. — Kuvx.  Ens.  No.  153. 

;  K  T  A  C  K.  D  u t.  Tick-  tachcr,  tick-tack-  herd, 
i-board  ;  Fr.  Trie-  trac,  the  inside  or  playing 
a  pair  of  tables;  the  tables  themselves, 
me  {tick-tack)  at  tables  ;  also,  the  clattering 
i.tde  by  the  tablemen,  &c.  (Cotgrave.)  It. 
e  tacke. 

hat  those  pretended  tumults  were  chastiz'd  hy  their 
•    :,  is  not  proVd    by  a  game  at   /,,- 

ethod  of  a  Jiwtice  irrational  than 

>er  to  Eikon  Busitike,  §  2C. 


TIDE, 


TID 

i.  S.  Tid,    tempus,    hora, 


!,  v.      V  time,  a  season,  an  houre.    G 

Ti'deful.  J  Zcyt  ■  Belg.  Tad.  Hence  happily 
our  tide,  for  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea 
at  certain  houres  or  seasons,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  moone,"  (Somner.)  In  A.  S.  Tid- 
an;  Dut.  Tyden,  tyen  ;  Ger. Ziehen;  and  in  Goth. 
Tiulnnu  ire\  prolieisci,  to  go  or  come,  to  move. 

Tide,— the  moment  when,  or  at  which,  any 
thing  comes  or  goes,  happens,  takes  place  or 
befals ;  time,  season. 

Tide  of  the  sea,— time  or  season  of  ebb  or  flow  ; 
(met.)  motion  or  commotion,  (like  the  tide,)  flood, 
stream,  current. 

Tyde,  v.  in  R.  Gloucester,— tidde,  in  Chaucer, — 
to  come  to,  to  have  the  hap  or  chance.  (See 
Betide.)  To  move  as  the  sea,  or  tide  of  the  sea, 
(Feltham,  &c.) 

Tide  is  frequently  conjoined  to  the  preceding 
word  : — morrowft'rfe,  noontide,  eventide,  &c 


R.  Gloucester,  p.  418 
abidith  precious  fruyt  of  the  erthe 

paeientlie  HUiIVynge  iii  l,c  ies.se)  ue  iohfui  and  lateful  fruyt 


Wiclif.  James, 
as  come  alle  the  princis  of 

puple  token  conseil  agens 


But  whanne  the  mo 

prestis  and  the  cldere 

Jhesus.— Id.  Matthew 

For  by  my  trouth  in  love  I  durst  have  sworn, 

Thee  should  never  have  tidde  so  fair  a  grace, 

And  wost  thou  why  ?  for  thou  were  wont  to  c 

At  love  in  scome.— Chaucer.  Troil.  $Cres.  b. 

For  he  bath  than  at  all  tide, 

Ofloue  suche  inaner  pride, 

llini  thinketh  his  loue  is  endeles— Gamer.  Co 


f'iives  lo  swnlle  hoi  lie  ■-. 
He  lefte,  and  waiteth  o 
Ami  straught  through  r 


,  there  was  no  comming  to  theym  on  foote, 

>y  reason  of  the  lysyng  of  the    /.y./W.  which  euer   happened 
wice  in  twelue  houres  space.— Goldtnge.  Ceesar,  fol   72. 

But  this  good  knight,  soon  as  he  them  can  spie 

For  the  cool  ^hade  him  thither  liastly  got. 

.There  they  alight  in  hope  themselves  to  hide 

From  the  fierce  heat,  and  lest  tie  ir  weary  limbs  a  tide. 


Spen 


/■•re  - , 


That  wiih  the 
If  wind  and  l\ 

Make  difl'eiel. 


this 


Stood, 
Their  i 


M.  !;.,.    /•„,. ,./,....  Lost, 


den.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i 


Id.  Aurenge-Zebe,  Act  iii. 

TFDINGS.      Dut.  Tydimjhe  ;   A.  S.  Tid-an,  to 


Any  thing  happening,  or  that  has  happened;  a 
tale,  story,  narrative  of  such  things;  news. 


Souer  was  emperour  thilke  tyme  at  Rome, 

So  that  the  tythinges  sone  to  hym  come, 

That  tho  kyng  of  Breteyne  with  oute  eyr  was  ded. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  75. 
His  moder  was  Sibriht  sister,  that  was  a  fole  kyng. 
That  Brittikwasdede  him  com  tithing.— R.Brunne,  p.  14. 
Of  Inglond  &  of  Flandres  brouht  men  him  tithing, 
How  kyng  Harald  chaced  his  moder  of  lond.—  Id.  p.  53. 
This  constable  doth  forth  come  a  messager, 
And  wrote  unto  his  king  that  cleped  was  Alle, 

How  that  Lois  blMul  t„i,„g  is  belalle, 

And  other  tidings  spedeful  for  to  say. 

He  hath  the  let'iie,  and  fouh  lie  gotb  his  way. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Laives  'Tale,  V.  5145. 
And  Jason  tolde  hym  tho  tidynges, 
"Why  he  was  come,  and  faire  hym  praide 
To  hast  his  tyme.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Jesus  perceyuyug  that  the  father  of  the  mayde  wasmuche 
amased  with  this  tydynyes,  couforted  hym,  saying:  Feare 
not,  onely  haue  iaythe  and  trust  that  the  mayde  shal  be 
whole,  and  she  shall  be  whole.—  Udal.  Mathew,  c.  9. 

What  besides 

Of  sorrow  and  dejection  and  despair 

Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tudijujs  bring, 

Departure  from  this  happy  place. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 
"  Griev'st  thou  for  me,  or  for  my  martial  band? 
Or  some  sad  tidings  from  our  native  land  ? 
Our  fathers  live  lour  first,  most  tender  care) 
Thy  good  Menanii.s  breathe.,  the  vital  air, 
And  hoary  Peleus  yet  extends  his  days ; 
Pleas'd  in  their  age  to  hear  their  children's  praise." 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

When  pr.'-uin;  itinus  Spain 

Baptiz'd  her  fleet  invincible  in  vain  ; 
Her  gloomy  monarch,  doubtful  and  resign'd 
To  every  pang  that  racks  an  anxious  mind, 
Ask'dofthe  waves,  that,  broke  upon  his  coast, 
What  tidings  ?  and  the  surge  replied—"  All  lost !  " 

Cuwper.  Expostulation. 

TI'DY.  From  A.  S.  Tid,  time  or  season  ;  Dut. 
Tydelick.  Tidlic,  seasonable,  in  good  time  ;  and 
as  in  Wiclif,  tideful.     See  Tide. 

Timely,  seasonable  ;  suited,  prepared,  dressed 
for  the  season  ;  ready,  in  due  order,  orderly,  neat. 
Tid,  in  the  North,  (Grose,)  is— lively,  sprightly; 
and  tidy,  small.  The  Glossary  to  G.  Douglas 
says — handy,  adroit;  and  in  these  applications 
Doll  Tearshcct  may  be  intended  to  use  the  word. 
A  tid-bit  is  vet  common  in  speech  for — a  delicate 
little  bit. 

Ac  sedes  that  ben  sowen,  and  mowe  suffre  wyntres 
Aren  tijdyar  and  tower  [tougher]. 

Piers  Ploukman,  p.  211. 
If  weather  he  fair,  and  tidy,  thy  yrain 
Make  speedily  carriage,  for  fear  of  a  rain. 

2'usser.  August's  Husbandry. 

What  a  hap  had  I, 

And  what  a  tydie  fortune,  when  my  fate 

Flung  me  upnn  tins  bear-whelp  ;   here  she  comes. 

Beaum.  §  Fietch.    H'uwau'a  Prize,  Act  iv.  SC.  I. 
Mrr.    Good   night,  well   go  I. by  waves,  tliou  art  the  fi,dirs£ 
witt  all  this  day  1  think  above  ground,  and  yet  thy  end  for 
all  this  must  be  mottly.— Id.   The  Coxcombe,  Act  ii. 


.  v,  iimson 


Dut.  And  ihou  lollowd'st  him  like  a  church, 
little  tydie  Bartholomew  bore  pigge 

Shakespeare.  2  PL  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
Whenever  by  yon  barley  mow  I  pass, 
Before  my  eyes  will  tiip  the  tuhj  lass.  —  Gay,  Past.  5 

TIE,  or      \        Dut.  Tuy-eren  ,■   A.S.Tian,  tig- 
Tyh,  v.  an,  vincere,   ligare,  to  bind: — by 

Tie,  n.         Unfolding    one    pliant    or    flexible 
Ti'er.  I  material  round  another,  and  pull- 

Ty'ing,  J?.  J  ing  it  till  it   holds  fast:— then, 

generally,  To  Tie  is,— 

To  bind  fast,  (o  hold  or  keep  fast;  to  fasten  ;  to 

join  or  conjoin,  to  unite  ;  to  knit,  to  constrain,  to 

restrain  ;  to  bind  or  oblige. 

Tight,  (qv.) — is  the  past  part,  and  so  used  by 

Spenser. 

And  to  take  Irespassoms.  ard  t-;cn  hem  faste. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  17. 
Go  ye  into  the  castel  that  is  agens  you  and  anonn  as  ye 
hath  setteyeti  untie  ye  and  bring  him  —  iiicl'f.  Mar/c,c.  II. 
To  seie  howe  suche  a  mar.  hath  good 

It  is  unproperlicke  sayde  : 

That  good  hath  h\  in,  and  halt  him  taide 

That  be  ne  gladdeth  nought  withal! 

But  is  unto  his  good  a  thrall. 

And  if  he  could  not  come  at  Cicero, 
the  letter  to  the  thong  of  a  jaueling, 
his  caxoji.—Goldinge.  Casar,  fol.  13S. 


Gower,  Con.  A. 


TIE 

For  If  the  heades  ouercr.me.  then  lay  theymnre  wetght  on 

theix  backes  &  make  their  juke  sorer  ami  !•;■•  them  shnr-rr. 

Tytulalt.   Workes   p.  1 19. 

Then  they  (is  the  plates  vnto  the  said  thongs,  with  other 
Small  a. Hi  -I'milcr  thongs, dra'.v  en  through  the  hobs  nforcsayd, 
and  in  the  voper  part,  on  each  si  I 

small    doahtiet    than,'  vr.to    another,  that    the    plates   may 
firmeiy  be  knit  together.— Hackluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  l.  p.  62, 

His  hideous  tavle  then  hurled  he  about, 

Ana  therewith  ail  enwrapt  the  nimble  thyes 

Of  his  frnth-fomy 


tthel 

Himself.:  in  streighter  ban 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i. 


Diacle.  "Which  requires  yet 


Massinger.  The  Virgin  Martyr,  Act  i 

Hymen,  the  Her  of  hearts  already  tied. 

P.  Fletcher.  An  Hymn.  On  the  Marriage,  tyc 
And  if  they  would  confine  th'  interminable, 
And  lie  him  to  his  own  prescript. 
Who  made  our  laws  to  bind  us.  not  himself. 

,.  orison  Agonistes 

Here  then  is  utile,  honestum.  and  neeessariom,  to  Ip 

bishops  in  duty  to  kings,  and  a  th 

broken.— Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  Asserted,  Ep.  Ded.  5  3. 

One  that  by  suggestion 

Ty'de  all  the  kingdome.  

Shakespeare.  ITen.  Vlll.  Act  tv.  sc.  2 

For,  as  I  think,  there  was  never  man  yet  hop'd  for 
Either  constancie,  or  secrecie,  from  a  woman, 
Unless  it  were  an  ass  ordain'd  for  sufferance ; 
Nor  to  contract  with  such  can  be  a  tial. 

Beaum.  #  Flelch.   Wild  Goose  Chace,  Act  ii.  sc.  1 

The  Patriarchs  had  a  religious  care  to  recall  the  propin 

quite  which  v  •.  riividlna  and  sena-rillng  too  last  :  and  as  : 
were,  to  hind  it  by  the  lies  of  marriage,  and  recall  it  whet 
it  was  tiring  away. 

Bp.  Taylo, 

And  thereunto  a  great  long  chaine  he  tight 
With  which  he  drew  him  forth, 


Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii. 


And  all  around  i 
Of  love's  assurar 
That,  made  in  111 

Whether  the  natural 


Spenser.  Faerie  Qu 
.  the  t 


Brtjdcn.  Palamon  fy  Arcilc, 


ie  of  these  ideas,  as  well  as  of 
that  regular  dancing  of  his  hiigers.be  the  motion  of  his 
animal  spirits,  I  will  not  determine,  how  probable  soever, 
bv  this  instance,  it  appears  to  he  so:  hut  this  may  help  us  a 
little  to  conceive  of  intellectual  h  tints,  and  of  the  tying 
together  of  ideas.— Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  ii.  c.  33. 

Our  people  eajerly  seized  these  erlittcring  habits,  and  put 


I 
which  w 


the  same  time  tht 
re  generally  found  l 


and  lact  d  1 


Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  G. 
rf  up  to  the  rigging 
t  suspense  for  the 


The  Indians  saw  him  stripped  and 
■with  a  fixed  attention,  waiting  in  si 
event. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  1( 

One  of  those  bovs.  who  loved  to  play  with 
observed  that,  by  li,ithj  a  string  from  the  handle  of  the 
valve  which  opened  this  commuriirrati  ni  to  another  part  of 
the  machine,  the  valve  would  open  and  shut  without  his 
assistance,  and  lea-re  him  a:  lih-jtv  tn  divert  himself  vriib 
bis  play-fe  lows.— Son'fA.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

high  regard  to  morals,  and  in 
el  it,  have  too  commonly  no 
it  moral  tie  which  can  be,  that 
Maker. — Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  27. 


Even  they  who  profess 

feelin;,'  at  aV      " 

vvliieu  hinus 


s  he  has  throtvn  a  tie- 
i  Coke  or  a  Littleton. 
a  Even. -10. 

TIER.  Fr.  Tiere,  tieire.  Rank,  plane,  order, 
fcc.  (Roquefort.)  Dttt.  Tager,  series  longa  rerum 
cennexarum,  (Kiliam)  a  long  row  or  rank  of  things 

fastened  or  tied  together  ;    Dttt.  Tuyer,  from  the 
verb  Tuy-eren,  to  tie.      Generally, — 
A  row,  a  rank,  a  line. 

Stood  rankt  of  seraphim  another  row 
In  posture  to  displode  thir  second 
Of  thunder. 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 


They  bring  nothing  else  but  jars  of  wine,  and  they  stow 
one  tier  on  the  top  of  another  so  artificially,  that  we  could 
hardly  do  the  like  without  breaking  thein. 

Hampier.   Voyages,  an.  lira. 

There  run  a  cross  the  outlavers  two  lire  of  beams  for  the 
padkrs  to  ait  on,  on  each  side'  the  vessel.— Id.  ij.  au. j0„o. 


A  successina  of  crops  [of  the  teeth]  is  prouiderl,  and  pro-  | 
vided   from   tl 

formed  beneath  the  first,  win-'    .1"  nut    erne    into    ti.-e  till 

several  years  afterwards.— Patty.  Natural  Tl, 
TIERCE.     Fr.  Tiers.     Sec  Teiice. 
TIFF,  n.     A  drink;  perhaps   corrupted  from 
ile,  tip,  tipli,  tiff. 
As  the  conduits  ran 

So  iet  y  >ur  channels  flow  with  single  tiff. 

For  John,  I  hope,  is  ciown'd.— Corbet.  On  John  Dawson. 

Your  next  is  money,  which  I  promise. 

Full  fifty  pounds,  alas  !  the  sum  is; 

That  tno  shall  quickly  follow,  if 

It  can  berais'dfrom  si, 

Bronte.   1  ersity  Friend. 

Cut  I.  whom  griping  Penury  surr 

With  seaiHv  ofTtls.  and  small  acid  tiff. 
(Wretched  repast  limy  ratino  "ornnr  sustain. 

rtdid  Shilling. 

TIFF,  t>. 

To'deck.  or  decorate. 

When  she  sets  down  to  her  toilet  unnumbered  treasures 
ope  at  once.    What  opes  the  treasures  !  why  Ihe  I 


Fr.  Tifkr,  atipr,   to  deck,   prank, 
Dm.      Of  uncertain  etymology.     See 


.i  pt  i 


a  miss  under  a  force  when  she  culls 

with  curious  toil  to  tig  herself  out 

rtatriarr  manner,  or  teazes  ro^ta  fcr  in  mej  t 

"  ■  -Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  20.  ■ 


-—lin....c,r  r 


buy  a  new 


TI'FFANY.  The  thinnest  and  softest  of  silks, 
(  =  ays  Skinner,)  from  the  Fr.  Tiffer,  (see  Tiff,)  to 
adorn  ;  because  silk  is  suited  lor  shew  and  orna- 
ment. 

The 

I  tsworkemen. — May.  Ztrra.ot.  Phartalia,  b.  x. 

A    a  -'  ■'    ■  "a  v..  ■  '    a  1  ■     ' 

to  he  defrauded  of  her  n  r  [he  inven- 

tion of  that  tine  si  Ire,  I 

in-aeart  of  apnarell  to  r'.ar  ■  ■  . 

through  them.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.  22. 

TIGER.  ^      Ft.Tigrei    K. .and  Sp,  Tigre ; 

Ti'gress.    V  Lat.  Tigris.     The  antra 

Ti'giiisb.  J  a;  the  to   be   so 

named   from   their   Bwi  .    "in    the 

Median's  ! aneuage,  betoXeneth  a.4  <tt."  dnt/ittum,) 
—Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vi.  e.  87. 

That  titer  n'is  tigre,  ne  no  cruel  beat. 

That  dv.eH.-lh  other  in 

That  n'olde  ban  wept,  if  -a 

For  sorwe  of  bixe,  she  shxigl 


Some  parte  thei  shopen  i 
Some  parte  thei  shopen  i 
To  beres,  lygres,  apes,  ou 


. 


T    ■       atle  1  red  In  Hireania  ana  1  ■ 
1         .    n'l    I  a'    I        ■■:.    a..-1     ■ 
in  the  taking  of  her  young  r  for  her  1,.  a 
great  number)  by  the  hunters  is  slnl- 
once,  upon  a  most  swift  horse  for  the  pui 
to  espie  when  the  dam  is  abroad  :  and  sulfteth 
from  one  fresh  horse  to  another,  ridinal  av  a;  upoi 
as  hard  as  they  can.     But  when  tin 

'    (for  the  male  tigre  hath 


,.rin  . 


ail  r 


I  she  I 


Holland.  Plin 


b.  viii. 


t  luger,  who  by  chance  hath  spi'd 
purlieu  two  gentle  fawnes  at  play, 
iches  close,  then  rising  changes  oft 
lain  watch,  as  nne  who  chr.se  his  ground 
esi  seise  them  both 
each  paw.  Millon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 


TIGHT 

Tl'CHTLl 
TIGHTNESS 

Ti'GiiTF.N,  v.  )   Sper 


^        From   th' 
I  that    from 
.    [(Skinner.) 
».  )   Spenser,   as 


■  Ger.  Dicht.  and 
the  Lat.  Tectum, 
Tight  is  used,  by 
the    regul 


part,  of  tic,  (qv.)t  ami   Tooke   forms  it.  thus 

!'■) '  h.  write  >.aA,  (qv.) 
compressed,  compact ; 
compressed  into  form  or  sh  to- 

loose,  slovenly,  lazy ;— n:>  it,  brisk,  handy,  active. 


some  light  vessel  that  holds  out  I 

,  so  nirt  Kuth  against  ail  the  powers  ota  mother's  i 


Pen.  I  I 
Where  he  has  aid  me  home  r 

Beaum.  $  Flelch.    Women  Pleas  d,  . 

But  my  dear  Jewstrump,  for  thou  art  but  my 

r,  and  when  we  have  eosen'd  'em  most  ntely, 
thou  Shalt  steal  ]  '    haughtcr. 

Maid,  of  the  Inn,  Act  ii. 
are  among  the  Bnglisn  they  wear  good  eloaths. 
and  take  delight  to  go  nca:  ,. 

■  r'r,  an.  1C81. 
Know,  that  whenever  I  think  fit 
.Ttrrt  where  I  please    a 

and  that  uaty  plain. 

FaKkea.  Anaereon,  Ode  59. 
The  remaining  part  of  their  dress  consists  of  a  pair  of  tight 
trowsers.  or  long  r,  teaching  down  to  the 

.  b.  vi    c.  7. 

Placed  so  tightly,  as  to  squeeze  myse'f  in  half  my  natural 
dimensions;  everj  day  between  two 

1  l  I  was  ready  to  faint. 

Knox.   Wi  ,!er  Ercnings,  Even.  53. 

TIKE.      See  Tica:.      And  see  Tyke. 


TILE,  77.  ^       Fr.  : 

TiLP,  V. 

Ti'ler.       f  to   coi 
Ti'L!\g,7I.J  lichel; 


Tuik;  ItT'.-!,;   Sp.2ey«, 

Lat.  Tegula,  from  tcg-ere, 

cover.     In   but.   also,    Teghd, 

A.  8,  a 

applied  to  separate  pieces  (iile-shards, 
alls  them.)  of  baked  or  dried  clay  or 


as  Holland 

ii  for  eovering  houses. 

And  vet,  God  wot.  uneth  the  fundament 


Walter  Tyi. 


The  heed  of  ail  ' 

tyter  of  Jinn 


i.d  he  was  in  dede  , 


Cronycle,  vol.  i. 
■  of  Canga,  as  we  call  it,  lalleth  so 
in  it,  the  : 

keepe  with  r.  .;  the  yeere.  hauing  no 

way  to  comefoorth  ear  ant  t    ey  t.reake  vp  the  iiles. 

.  vol.  ii.  p.  S2. 
'J'hey  cljmed  vp  vpon  the  house  top.  &-  loocing  the  tile* 
of  tire  hnrrse,  they  ie  it  downe  \c  bed  with  the  sicke  man 
throush  a  hole  with  chordes,  before  the  feete  of  Jesus. 

Udal.  Mothcw.  c.  9. 

•  ep  on  the  toppe  of  the  house,  &  let  him  doune 

through  tire  .'  .      ...  a  .lie  middest  before  Jesus. 

Bible,  1551.  Luie,c.  5. 

To  trust  to  rotten  hot! 

the  da>rnger  well  is  scene  : 

vnwareB 
hath  slwavcs  perill  beene. 

r    Vi  prayse  of  Women,  $c. 
There's  an  old  woman  that's  now  grow  n  to  marble, 
Dri'd  in  ah  himnie, 

a  house  Of  eards. 
Beaum.  «■  Flelch.  Rule  a  Wife  $  have  a  Wife,  Act  ill. 


The  Greekes  arrcr  they  have  well  rammed  a  floore  which 
herupon  a  pavement  of  rubbish,  or 
else  broken  tile, hards. —1.1.  lb.  b.  xxxvi.  c.  25. 


Hi,  tawny  reard  1 
s  v.isdol 
In  cut  anu 


r  it  would  beruile.—  Hlldibras,  pt 


.    built  with  stone  and 


v?r7ci,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 
TILL.  A.S.  JUwhichC  Tooke  thinks)  is  formed 
by  the  coalescence  of  the  two  A.  S.  words  7'e- 
hwile  .■  i.  e.  lo  and  7r/i7,'rr,  i.  c.  time.  From  morn 
iill  tiialit,  is  no  more  ilnni — "  From  morn  to  time 
night :"  but  even  in  our  oldest  writers,  till  is  ap- 
plied to  place  as  well  as  time;  as,  "he  fled  till 
Ireland,"  "thev  gon  hi  Atheucsj"  and  is  used,  as 


TIL 

in  other  cases,  as  equivalent  to  to — "  He  spake  to 
the  chevalreo  ;"  "  turned /i7  a  bore."  Wiclif  uses 
the  strong  pleonasm  tillo  (i.e.  to  while  to,)  and  til 
into.  To  while,  may  be  the  words  of  which  till  is 
compounded  ;  and  time  included  in  it,  may  have 
been  lost  sight  of;  and,  thus,  the  whole  word  used 
as  equivalent  to  one  of  its  parts  only.  In  vulga 
speech  this  usage  is  now  not  rare ;  as,  "  I  sen 
foj/hirn." 
To  while  or  time. 

He  bigan  to  speke  tills  Me  the  chiualrie.— R.  Bf  untie,  p. ! 
The  fled  out  of  Wales  away  tills  Ireland.— Id.  p.  3. 
Whan  our  company  wist  of  trewe  eerteyn, 
Tilts  guw  thei  Uid  iiil-  hie.  il.:a  knyjrlit  &  sueyn. 


Treuly  I  sey  to  thee  thou  s.ii-iit  let  l-o  nut  fro  them 
lilt  thou  yelde  the  laste  ferthiii-.—  ,T<,7,/.   Matthew,  c.  5 

Verelye  I  saye  vnto  the  :   Thou  shake  not  come  01 
thence  l/jll  thou  haue  payed  the  \  tiitust  farthvnge. 

Bible,  1551.  . 

It  was  set  for  trespassyne;  t'lio  the  seed  come  to  wht 
lie  hadde  maad  biheest. —  Wiclif.  Galntlties,  c.  3. 

The  law  was  added  because  of  trasgression  lifts  the  se 
came  to  which  the  proinese  was  made. — Bibls,  1551.  lb. 

And  Poul  biheelde  into  the  counscil  :trd      ' 

1  good  conscience  haue  lyued  bil'ore  God  til  into  tl 


-iliclif.  Dcdis,  c.  28. 


Ths  Kmy'ita  Tats,  V.  2SG0, 


-Id.  lb.  v.  205S. 


i  she  made  the  lodes 
me  shall  he  lassed, 


Prow.., led  ,  , .1   thee  yet  hv  deeds 

Wh.it  It  intends;    li.'t  tirst  I  kiuiw  of  thee 
What  thing  thou  art,  thus  dou  le  forr./d.  and  why 
In  this  infernal  vaile  lie!  met  thou  call'st 
Me  father,  and  that  fanta^m  call'st  my  son! 

Sight  more  detestable  then  him  and  thee. 

Hilton.  Paradise  Lcjt,  ' 


egulariy,  till  they  an 
South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  1 
ph 


i  to  take  of  my 
joy' it';  «)" 


The  notice  which  you  hat 

labour*  hi  it  \  —  -:\  r]  :.  i 
delayed  hit  I  am  iiuMieient  and  cann 
solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  ai 
want  it.— Johnson  to  Lord  Cli-stsrji.ld. 


TILL,  v.  ^  A.  S.  Til-ian,  tijl-can,  to  travel, 
Ti'llabi.s.  to  labour,  to  toil,  (Soniner.) 
Tillage.  Dnt.  Tuylen,  teuton,  colere  terram, 

Tiller.  \  lillen,  levave. 

Ti  llinq,  n.  Tooke  considers  the  primitive 

Ti'lman.  meaning  of  the  A.  S.  verb  to  be 

Tilth.  J  tollrre,  to  lift  up,  to  raise,  to  turn 

over.  (  Se^  Diversions  ,f  Parley,  h.  ii.  pp.  CO.  lftil ; 
he  produces  the  three  last  quotations  from  Piers 
Plouhman.  And  see  Tsi.l.)  In  R.  Gloucester, 
tillelh  is. — moveth,  goeth,  travclleth,  nroceedeth. 
To  till  the  earth  is,— to  raise,  liftj  turn  it  (sc. 
with  the  plough,  spade,  S.c.)  ;  and  thus  to  culti- 
vate it.  In  G'owcr,  the  craft  of  plough  tilling  is— 
the  craft  of  lifting  up,  turning  the  earth  with  the 

ploUL-h 

Tilth,— my  manner  of  operation,  which  UVetU  or 
turneth  up.  or  raiseth  the  earth ;  also  applied  to 


the  l 


•illeii. 


To  till  a  snare,— to  set  it  op,  to  raise  it ;  to  set 
a  toil.      See  TotL. 

Tiller  of  a  boat  or  other  vessel  (gubernacu- 
lum),_a  mobilitate,  (Skinner.) 

Till  or  tiller  of  a  shop  (for  the  money), — a  move- 
able  drawer,  easily  lifted  .>;■  c.i, , 
From  Detiere  in  to  Chcstn  i  '.".'  . 


lond  heo  fontle  God  y  now  to  mis,  and  all?  G 

B.  6too 

The  leome,  that  tijlds  westward.—  Id.  p.  152. 

As  taylours  and  tanniers.  and  Ujlh 


Many  wynter  men  lyued,  and  l 
Turned  upsidowne,  and  ouer  ii 


e  erthe  that  drynkith  reinc  ofte  c 
essyng  of  God.—  Il'tslif.  Ebrswis, 
,  verrei  vyne  and  my  fadir  is  an  er 


Id.  p.  1 
15.'  fol. 


;  titier. 
Id.  Jon,  C.15. 

And  the  erthe  tylisris  token  hise  servauntis,  &  thei  becten 
the  ton,  thei  slower!  an  other,  and  stonyden  an  other. 

Id.  illatlksw  c.  21. 

And  the  same  Salomon  sayth,  that  'he  that  travailleth 

and  hesieih  hint  to  tills  i  his  lond,  shal  ete  bred;  but  he 

that  is  i'lel,  and  eastotll  hilil  In  no  hesnie.se  lie  oceo^at:on, 

shal  falle  into  poreite,  and  die  for  hunger.' 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
For  he  [Saturnus]  fonde  of  his  owne  wit 
The  fyrst  erafte  of  plough  UlUjngs, 
ynge. 


And  h'owe  men  sh 
And  of  the  grapes 

make  '.vines.— Gower.  Con,  A.  b. 

For  the  prelates  n 
Forslnuthen  that  r 

iei  shuld  lills.— lit.  lb. 

So  that  the  tilths  is  nigh  forlcrne, 

Whiche  Christ  sewe  first  his  owne  honde.— Id.   lb. 

Y'  tiillnnqs  of  the 
there  after  ensued 

erth  was  spared  or  put  of  for  yl  j 
great  huger. — Fubi/an.  Chron.  c. 

The  tillable  fields 

re  in  some  places  so  hilly,  that  the 
looting. 

Carcw.  Survey  of  Cornir.t't,  fol.  10. 
But  yf  he  continue  in  his  frowarde  counterfeit  vug,  let 
hym  feare,  leste  lie  suiTet  the  lyl;e  vl  Cod,  that  wyll  reuen-e 
it,  that  the  vnl'ruytful  tree  sunreth  of  the  tijllm-r,n. 

And  if  his  wife  suruiueth  him,  her  they  burne  quicke, 
bci'.-iuse  (s.-ty  they )  she  shall  acrompanv  her  husba.id  .11  his 
tittke  and  husbandry,  when  he  is  come  into  a  new  world. 

Hackluyt,   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 

They  determined  to  make  prouysion  of  ail  thynges  meete 
for  their  voyage  :  as  namely  in  byinge  of  all  the  cartes  and 
caiya-e  Leastes  they  could  come  by,  in  employing  al  their 
grouudes  to  tyllage,  to  the  entent  to  furnysne  tbeim  selues 
abundantely  with  corne  in  their  ioumeye. 

Goldinge.  Casar,  fol.  3. 

When  they  came  once  to  be  fixed  in  the  land 
their  angelicall  sustenance  ceased;  thev  then  n 
1'ur  their  own  food,  and  either  ////,  nr  famish. 

Bp.  Hail.  The  Invisible  World,  b.  i.  §  S. 

But  for  what  cause  I  cannot  tell 


'.-- 


p  till. 


Browne.  Shephsard's  Pipe,  Eel. . 
one  place  he  [good  steward]  layeth  up  the  instrumen 
ools  for  tillage  and  husbandry,  and  in  another  pa 

the  rP3t,  he  h.'stov.-, -,\\  '.■.-■:<>.,!,;,  armour,  nn J  luuin.,; 
for  the  wars.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  111. 


And  numerous  i 


1  cultivate,  afford: 


Though  1 
To  eviy 

Way  bee' 


Fawkes.  Appollonius  Rhadius.  Argon,  b.  iv. 

TILT,  v.  )      Tilled,  tild,  tilt,  past  part,   of  tho 

Tilt,  n.  /verb  Titian,  to  raise,  to  lift  up. 
See  Tooke, 

The  raised  cover  of  a  boat  or  wacrgon. 

To  tilt  a  vessell,  (properly,)  to"  tiff  it,  is-r-to 
raise  it,  (Skinner,  and  Tooke.) 

To  run  at  tilt — (hastis  dulerc, )  Minshew  derives 
from  the  Dut.  TUL-n,  levari1,  loco  movere,  or  from 
the  verb  to  tell,  because  all  the  strokes  are  told 
or  numbered.  (See  TELL.)_Each  (says  Skinner) 
too  forced  :  and  he  prefers  the  A.  S.  Teaitrian,  to 
totter,  to  nod,  from  the  motion  of  the  combatants 
in  their  saddles,  while  engaged. 

To  run  at  tilt  is  perhaps  merely,  (hastis  elevatis,) 
with  spears  tilted  or  upraised;  for  so  the  com- 
batants entered  the  field  :— (met.)  with  the  force 
or  speed  of  a  combatant  at  tilt. 

To  ride  tilting,  is — to  ride  surging,  rising  as  the 
waves  rise. 

Here  graued  is  a  gond  and  godly  wight, 

That  yl-lU; -d  hath  liir  cynders  to  the  soyle, 

And  ncier  had  at  Fortunes  hande  the  foyle. 

Turbcrvilc   An  Lpiutpii  vit  I.hm.c  Eiyz.  Arhundle. 

At  a  tilling  in  Iberia,  where  I  was  born,  dedicated  to  the 

memory  of  the  queen  Andiomaint's  marriage,  a  novice  in 

anus,  amoiii.'st  others,  1  ran  in  a  pastoral  -shew  against  the 
Corinthian  knights. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

Being  on  shore  wee  made  a  tilt  with  our  oares  and  sayle 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  34. 

Besides  those  rude  tidehu,i;s,  dUhid.-s,  and  barges,  which. 

either  carrie  passeii^-r-,,  or  tinny  necessarie  prouision  from 

ail  quarters  of  Oxfordshire,  &C. 

Hvli/ii/wd.    Description  of  Britaine,  c.  11. 

Down  rusht  the  iain 

Impetuous,  and  cohtinu'd  till  the  earth 

No  more  was  seen  ;  the  floating  vessel  swum 

Floud  overwlu-liiid,  ,hm1  (h..-;n  wna  all  their  pomp 
Beep  under  v.'aii.'i'  rould. — Mtlton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xl. 

Py.  By  th'  mass  'twas  soft  and  sweet. 
Some  bloods  would  hound  now, 
And  run  a  tUt.—Bcaum.  $  Fletch.  Island  Princess,  Act  iv. 

But  there  was  one  call'd  Jaques,  a  poor  butler, 

One  that  might  well  content  a  single  woman. 
Soph.  And  he  should  tilt  her. 

Id.   The  Woman's  Prize,  Act  iii.  flc.  3, 
It  fortun'd,  whyieM  they  were  thus  ill  beset, 

Spender.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  S. 
The  beast,  when  she  is  so  hard  pursued  that  she  cannot 
escape,  turns  about  and  comes  full  tilt  at  the  canoa. 

Dumpier.    Voyages,  an.  1676. 
Plac'd  on  the  mast  (the  last  1 


For 


held  I 


<:.i;,3 


.292. 


,  U|i.,n  tli 


irti'd.— Cooper,  Ver-Tert,  c.  4. 

which  did  not  seem  to  reach 
light  shower,  was  lakeu  down 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

TI'MBER.  ")      Dut.  Timmer,  limmeren;    Ger. 


ccs  supplying  wood  for  build- 
lan, — a  well-built  and  strongly 


First  Voyage, 


strong  limbs 
oied  quite  aile  1 


R.  Brunne.  p.  4 


TIM 

r  that  he  be  wi 


For  timbre,  ther  our 


i  slepe 


Theic 


r  werke.— Gower.  Con.  A. is.  v. 

Okes  there  are  as  faire.  straight,  tall,  and  as  good  timber 
as  anv  ran  I.e.  and  also  great  store,  and  in  some  places  very 
great—  Hacking!.    Voyages,  vol  iii.  p.  275. 

But  specially  it  is  very  commodius  and  profitable  for  the 
defence  ofciti 


thstandeth 


the  Her, 


,,./.-,  t 


four?    si<    or  nine  inches  betweene  stud  and  stud. 

Holinshed.   Description  it/  England,  b.  ii  e.  12. 
It  was  provided  in  the  first  of  Oueen  Elizabeth,  that  no 
limher-lrees  of  oak.  beech,  and  ash  (where  beech  deservedly 
is  made  second).  being  one  foot  square  at  the  stub,  and 
novine  within  -       i  he  sea.  or  any  navigable 

a  led  to  coal  or  few-ell. 
Fuller.   Worthies.  Buckinghamshire. 
Clean.  How  he  talks, 
How  gloriously. 

Cat.  A  good'lv  limher'd  fellow, 
Valiant  no  doubt. 

Cte.  If  valour  dwell  in  vaunting. 

Beaum.  8;  Flelch.  The  Mad  Lover,  Actl. 
("What  have  you  sworn  ?)  that  Lisander 
V.'as  a  fine  timber' d  gentleman,  and  active. 

Id.   The  Lover's  Progress,  Act  v. 

The  best  body  is  but  a  cottage ;   if  newer,  and  better 

tim'.red  :  vet  such  as  age  will  equally  impaire,  and  moke 

thus  ragged,  and  ruinous  ;  or.  before  that,  perhaps  casualty 

of  five  or  tempest,  or  violence  of  an  enemy. 

Bp.  Hall.  Occasional  Meditations,  §  110. 
About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  fort  on  the  bay  by  the 
sea,  there  is  a  low  timbered  house,   where  the  governour 
abides  all  the  day  time. — Dumpier.  Voyages,  an.  16S8. 

The  necessary  iron-work  was  in  great  forwardness  ;  and 
the  timbers  and  planks  (which,  though  not  the  most 
requisite  performances  of  the  sawyer's  art,  were  yet'suffi- 
cient  for  the  purpose)  were  all  prepared. 

Anson.  Voyages,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 
Here  [New  Zealand]  are  forests  of  vast  extent,  full  of  the 
striiitest.  the  cleanest,  and  the  largest  limber. trees  that  we 
had  ever  seen  ;  their  size,  their  grain,  and  apparent  durabi- 
lity.  render  th-in  nt  for  any  kind  of  building,  and  indeed  for 
every  other  purpose  except  masts. — Cook.  First  Voy.  b.ii.  c.8. 

TI'MBREL.  )       Perhaps  timborel,  or  tamboreU. 

Ti'mbrelled.  (  See  Tambour,  and  Skinner. 
Timbre,  timberlere,  which  Lye  and  Tyrwhitt 
think  are  from  the  A.S.  Tumb'ere,  a  tumbler,  a 
dancer,  may  be  merely  tambour.  Tambours  or 
tnmbnrinest  are  still  beaten,  cast,  and  caught,  as 
described  in  the  quotations. 

There  was  many  a  timbestre 

And  sailours  that  I  dare  well  swen 

Ycothe  her  craft  full  fearfelly 

The/i;»ures  up  full  subtilly 

Thei  casten.  and  hent  hem  full  oft 

Upon  a  finger  faire  and  soft 


Th! 


Rom.  of  t 


arolende.— Gower.  Con.A.b. 
Shewing  vs  a  seales  skinne,  and  another  thing  made  like 
li.nheell,  which  lie  did  beat  vpon  with  a  sticke,  making 
loise  like  a  small  drurnme. 

Hachluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  100. 
And,  them  before,  the  fry  of  children  yong 
Their  v.  anion  sportes  and  childish  mirth  did  play, 
And  to  the  maidens  sownding  lymbrels  song 
In  well  attuned  notes  a  ioyous  lay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 
Field,  town,  and  city  with  his  name  do  ring; 
The  tender  virgins  to  their  timbrels  sing 
Ditties  of  him.  Drayton.  David  <$•  Goliah. 

Nought  but  profoundest  hell  can  be  his  shroud; 
In  vain  with  limbret'd  anthems  dark 
The  sabie-stoled  sorcerers  tear  his  worshipt  ark. 

Milton.  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity. 
I  saw  thee  in  my  dr 


TIM 

(See  Season.)     See  Temporal,  for  the  supposed 
ctvmolotrv   of  tempus ;    and   see    the    quotations 
below  from  Locke  and  Gillies,  for  their  cxplana- 
jn  of  time. 

Timely,— seasonable,  in  good  season,  early. 
Fro  the  hvgvnnyng of  the  world,  to  the  tome  lhat  now  is, 
Sene  ages  ther  iiabbeth  y  be,  as  sene  tyme  y  wvs. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  9. 


at  gedre  ye  whete  into  my  barne.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  13. 
But  he  savde,  nay,  lest  -while  he  go  aboute  to  wede  out 
le  tares,  ve  plucke  vp  also  »>tli  them  the  wheate  by  the 

jotes:  h-t   both   eiow  together  till  haruest  cuuie,  and  in 
fine  of  haruest.  I  wyll  save  to  the  reapers,  gather  ye  first 
le  tires,  anil  hue:  tlk-n  ,  ;  -      ■-       hi  he  I  rente :  but  gather 
le  wheate  into  my  barne. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 
Tho  gan  she  trandfeD  more  than  before 
'  thoiis-in'l  fihi.  an'!  (Iie.viie  lu-r  even  cast; 


For  . 


the  ( 


tha 


Id.  lb.  b.iv. 


With  alt  thy  r 
The  glorious  t 
And  heard  th 


TIME,  a. 
Time,  v. 
Ti'meful. 

tameless. 

Tl'MELESSLY. 

Ti'mely,  adj. 
Ti'mely,  ad. 
Ti'ming,  n. 
Tl'MOUS. 


i  that 


pass'd  thee  around ; 
w  timbrel's  holy  sound. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  vii!. 

Dan.  Time ;  Sw. Tirna;  A.S. 
Tirna;  Fr.  Temps,  from  the 
Lat.  Tempus,  (Skinner.)  It 
admits  at  least  of  conjecture, 
that  time  may  be  from  the  A.  S. 
verb,  Tym-an,  to  bear  or  bring 
forth,  to  teem.  A  woman's  time 
is  yet  used  emphatically  for  the 
period  of   travail   or  labour. 


To  kronen  thing  desired  she  so  fast. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  $  Cres.  b.  ii. 

My  good  sonne  and  thou  therfore 

Beware,  and  leue  thv  wicke  spec-he, 

Vherof  hath  fallen  ol'te  wreche 

To  many  a  man  before  this  time. — Gotcer.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Of  all  my  life  in  to  nowe, 

Als  ferforth  as  I  can  vnderstonde, 

Yet  toke  I  neuer  slepe  on  honde, 

What  it  was  tyme  for  to  wake. 

And  thus  as  tymeliehe  as  I  maie 

Full  ofte,  whan  it  is  brode  daie, 

I  take  of  all  these  other  leue, 

And  go  my  wey.  Id.  lb. 

Father.  I  thanke  thee  heecause  thou  hast  hearde  my 
desire,  not  heecause  that  it  is  an  vncouth  or  a  limednrung 
tbyng  to  me  :  for  I  knowe  that  forasmuche  as  thy  will  and 
myne  is  all  one,  thou  donest  ahvay  heare  me,  if  I  aske  any 
thing  of  thee.— Vdal.  John,  c.  11. 

And  the  cause  why  this  yere  vre  haue  bene  more  combred 

easterly  a-id  snutherlv  v.  hit's,  which  brought  vs  more  timely 
thither  now  then  we  looked  for. 

Hachluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  78. 

Now  as  nature  bringeth  forth  lime  with  motion,  so  wee 
by  motion  haue  learned  how  to  diuide  time,  and  by  the 
smaller  parts  of  time,  both  to  measure  the  greater,  and  to 
know  how  long  all  things  else  endure. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical!  Politie,  b.  v.  §  69. 

There  is  surely  no  greater  wisdome,  than  well  to  lime  the 
beginnings  and  onsets  of  things. — Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Delaijes. 

His  sword,  deaths  stampe, 

Where  it  did  marks,  it  tooke  from  face  to  foot: 
He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  euery  motion 
Was  fira'd  with  dying  cryes. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

And  if  this  arch  politician  find  in  his  pupils  any  remorse, 
anv  feeling  or  fear  ..f  God's  future  judgment,  he  persuades 
them  that  God  hath  so  great  need  of  men's  souls,  that  he 
will  accept  them  at  anytime,  and  upon  any  conditions 
interrupting  by  his  vigilant  endeavours  all  offer  of  timefu 
return  towards  God,  by  laying  those  great  blocks  of  rugget 
poverty,  and  despised  contempt  in  the  narrow  passage  lead 
ing  to  his  divine  presence. 

Ralegh,  nisi,  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  6. 
O  wither'd  timeless  youth,  are  all  thy  promises, 
The  goodly  growth  of  honors  come  to  this  ! 

Beaum.  %  Flelch.   The  Double  Marriage,  Acts. 


This  considerate 


of  duration,  as  i 


think,  which  i 


Cnderst.  b. 


Id.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  i. 


Summer's  chief  honour,  if  theu  liadst  out-lasted 
Bleak  Winter's  f  lesomdry. 

Milton.  On  the  Death  of  an  Infant,  %c. 
Yet,  whilest  the  fates  affoord  me  vitall  breath, 
I  will  it  spend  in  speaking  of  thy  praise, 
And  sing  to  thee  until  that  timclie  death 
By  heavens  doome  doo  ende  my  earthlie  daics. 

Spenser.  Ruines  of  Time. 
And  Brett  with  his  men  manfully  endured  their  tharge, 
ill  more  English  a-td  I'.,;t'.i  .  ,  i  c.tniing  timely  in  to  their 
uccour  beat  them  back  into'the  city. 

Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  15S9. 
Ger.  Had  the  offence  been  thrown  on  you,  'tis  certain 
It  had  been  in  your  power,  and  your  discretion 
To  have  tum'd  it  into  mercy,  anil  forgiven  it. 
And  then  it  had  shew'd  a  virtuous  point  of  gratitude, 
Timely,  and  nobly  taken. 

Beaum.  §■  Flelch.  The  Island  Princess,  Act  T. 
lOo-G 


properly  we  c 
Locke. 
O  famous  leader  of  the  Belgian  fleet. 

Thy  monument  insenh'u  such  praise  shall  wear, 
As  Varro  timely  flying  once  did  meet, 
Because  he  did  not  of  his  Home  despair. 

Annus  Mirabilii. 
But  being  withal  very  poetically  given,  he  f  Arthur  KellonJ 
isl  f,,r-ni,th  vr.te  .mil  pi, hi  sli    hi--    lucnhratiotis  in  verse; 
whereby  for  rhime's  s,ke.  many  material  matters  and  the 
due/itttV"oof  them  are  omit  ted    .-it    i  su  consequently  r.jertcd 
Ly  historians  ai.il  antiquaries.—  Wood.  Athene*    ixon.  \ol.  i. 
If,  after  this,  a  man  will  venture  to  do  such  an  action 
which  he  knows  to  he  thus  forbidden  by  God  :  sure  he  con- 
tracts   a  greater  guilt  than  he  v-mld    do.    ly  the  i 
of  a  duty,  as  to  the  timing  of  whk' 
teruoned  bin,  — Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  S. 

Our  conception  of  lime  originates  in  that  of  motion  :  and 
particuluily  in  lln.se  regular  and  equable  motions  curried  on 
in  the  heavens,  the  parts  of  which,  from  their  perfect  simi- 
larity to  each  other,  are  correit  me-.sun  s  "f  tie  continuous 
and  successive  quantity  called  Time,  with  which  they  are 
conceived  to  co-exist.  Time  therefore  may  be  uelih-d.  lite 
perceived  number  of  successive  movements. 

Gillies.  Aristotle's  Ethics.  Analysis,  c.  2. 
i  opened  to  instruction  by  music,  and  the 


,-  of  God  hath  dc- 


Their  hearts -i 


The  Board,  likewise,  put  into  our  possession  the  same 
watch,  or  lime-keeper,  which  I  had  carried  out  in  my  last, 
voyage,  and  had  performed  its  part  s 


Cook.   Third  Voyage,  b.  i.  C  V- 

Fr.  Timide,  timore :   It.  77- 
ido,  timoroso  ,-    Sp.   Tcmcdo, 


TI'MID. 

TlSIl'DITY. 

Ti'morois.  I  temeroso;  Lut.Tinridus,KmOT; 

Ti'moroisly.       J  Gr.  teiy-a,  from  SuS-eiv,  and 

Ti'm OHOt  sxess.    I   this    from    Se-etv,    to    bind; 

Timero'sity.       J  applied    to    that    feeling  of 
affright,  -which  deprives  of  the  power  of  speech  ;. 
binds  or  holds  fast  the  tongue.     Generally- 
Fearful  ;  afraid,  affrighted  ;   easily  frightened  ;  J 
apprehensive  of  danger,  or  difficulty.     See  the 
quotation  from  Elyot. 

With  timeraus  hcrte,  and  trembling  hand  of  drede, 

Of  cunning  naked,  bare  of  eloquence. 

Unto  the  iluure  of  porte  in  woraanheue 

I  write.  Cnaucer.  The  Court  of  Lout- 

Gosselynne  and  Conrade,  nat  leuynge  so  the  matter,  seot 
messangers  vnto  the  queue  of  Germany,  complaynynge 
theym  vnto  her  of  the  vnstablenesse  of  her  lorde  and  tgsnt- 
rousnesse. — Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  175. 

Therfore  he  aunswereth  sincerely  of  trueth,  but  yet  time— 
rously  &  very  lowlye  withall. —  Vdal.  John,  c.  21. 

To  this  entent  to  animate  the  timerouse  and  to  strengtheS 
the  weake. — Toyc.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  8. 

Hardynesse  with  timerositie,  maketh  magnanimitie,  t'oatf 
is  to  say,  valiant  courage. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Governorr,  b.  i.  c.  21. 

Timerositie,  is  as  wel  whan  a  man  fearetll  suche  thyrges, 
as  be  not  to  be  feared,  as  aisov. ban  he  :  .itetii  thing*  to 
be  feared,  more  thanne  nedeth.— Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

This  proceedeth  from  nothing  else  hut  extreame  folly  and. 
timidity  ot heart.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  M4. 
His  thoughts  were  low  ; 

To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 

Timerous  and  slothful ;  yet  he  pleas'd  the  ear. 

Milton.  Paradise  Loll, 

The  overthrown  he  r.-.is'd,  and  as  a  heard 

Of  goats  or  timerous  flock  together  throng'd 

Drove  them  before  him  thundei-striuk.  pursu'd 

With  terrors  and  with  furies  to  the  bounds 

And  chrystal  wall  of  heav'n.  Id.  I).  b.vK. 

Such  irregular  austerities  have  been  in  all  as 
stition  the  great  instrt 

became  oracles,  and  r. I  >      ;  crstitiam, 

and  the  fear  of  God  into 

scruple— Bp.  Taylor.  Mule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.C. 
Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  hare ! 

Scar'd  from  the  corn,  and  now  to  some  lone  seat 

Retir'd.  Thomson.  Autumn. 

Though  the  censuring  of  men  that  corrupt  the  faith  mar 
provoke,  may  increase  ill  blood,  &c.  yet  it  must  he  done: 
and  M  decline  it.  -  '...  -n  neeesMny.  is  .ten  ,ei,h.  u...  I.ration, 
a  blameable  timidity.— Waterlaud.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  117 

Among  the  timorous  kind  the  quaking  hare 

r.eiess'i!  r.cir.r.il.f,  I  i  '.  v.citiM  hut  sv.cur. 

Dryden.   The  llind  and  the  Panther. 

A  few  men,  some  of  whom  had  never  been  concerned  io 
business  of  this  kind  before,  and  most  of  whom  jut  their 
hands  fur  a  lung  time  to  n  t.n.tly  mil  .'i.'/i".  nutty,  were  the 

instruments  of  it,— Bolingbroke,  To  Sir  William  Windham, 


'" 


Cook.   First  Vol 


Tiniiuity.  tho'iL'h  simihr,  [to  pusillanimity.]  is  not  so 
reproachful;  the  term  is  chieliy  used,  where  Ihere  is  some 
apology,  from  sex,  tender  Years,  or  feebleness  of  frame. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.  c.  I.  §  8. 

Not  always  tempt  the  distant  deep, 

Nor  always  timorously  keep 

Cowper.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ode  1 0. 
Courage  as  well  as  timorousnes,-  may  come  by  sympathy 


TI  MO  NE'ER.  It.  Timdne;  Fr.  Timon ;  Lat. 
Temo.  "  The  beam,  or  draught  -  tree  of  a 
watron,  &c.  ;  also,  the  staff,  or  handle  (which  we 
call  the  whip)  of  the  rudder,  or  stern,"  (Cot- 
grave.)     "Whenee  It.  Timcmisre,— 

A  steersman,  a  helmsman.  The  word  has  not 
gained  currency,  nor  do  we  want  it. 

While  o'er  the  foam  the  ship  impetuous  flies, 
The  helm  th'  attentive  1»..">'  applies. 

Falconer.    The  Shipwreck,  c.  2. 
To  guide  the  wayward  course  amid  the  gloom. 
The  watchful  pilots  different  pos 


TIN 

TINE.  n.  1       Tines  of  horns  :   Skinner  is  at  a 

T.'ned.  (loss  for  the  etymology.  It  may  be 
from  the  A.  S.  Tin-un.  vexare,  irri'tare,  (see  To 
Teen,)  to  vex,  to  trouble. 

The  sharp,  piercing,  scratching,  tooth  of  a 
harrow,  prong  of  a  fork ;  any  thing  sharp,  piercing, 
cutting. 

The  heads  of  saffron  are  raised  in  Julie,  either  with 
plough,  i  .using,  or  lined  hooke. 

Holmslied.   The  Description  of  England,  b.  iii.  c.  S. 

Then  came  risens  the  Tyrrhene,  and  armed  the  stemme 


TIN.  ^v  Dut. 
Ti'nner.  VA.S.  T, 
Tl'NNY.     )   Sp.  Esti 


ipl-. 


Dut.  7m.-  Ger.Ziim;  Sw.Temi; 
Tin;  Fr. Estain;  It.  Slat/no : 
Sternum.  Wach- 
ter  thinks  that  the  metal  and  the  name  were 
transported  at  the  same  time  from  Britain  :  — 
but  it  was  called  by  the  Gr.  Kor/crtTepos,  which 
(Lennep  thinks)  is  from  the  verb  Kao-avttv,  jitxta 
admovere,  to  move  near  or  close  to  ;  and  to  have 
been  given  as  a  name  to  this  metal,  because  by  it, 
when  melted,  other  harder  metals  may  be  joined 
(i.e.  soldered)  together.  The  quotations  from 
Pliny  and  Plutarch  shew  how  renowned  tin  was 
for  its  use  in  soldi-ring  other  metals ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  is  an  A.  S.  word,  from  the  \erb 
Tyn-an,  claudere,  to  close,  to  shut;  (to  tine ;)  to 
fasten  ;  and  thus  (perhaps)  to  solder. 

Tho  saw  I  stand  on  a  pillere, 

That  was  of  ti, /  iron  elere, 

The  l.atine  poete  Virgile. 

That  hath  bore  vp  a  long  while 

The  fame  of  pius  Eneas. — Chau 


House  of  Fame, 


lead  cannot  possibly  be  sodered 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiv.  c.  1C. 
n  pots,  pans,  and  other  peeces  of 


The  Cornish  beeing  a  race  of  men, 
mightie  of  bodie  and  limme,  and  that 
barren  countrie,  and  many  of  them  cou 


ut  of  stomack, 
ed  hardly  in  a 


.Bacon.  History  of  the  Reigne  of  Hen.  VII. 

Great  Neptune enforcing  through  his  shocks 

Those  arms  of  sea  that  thrust  into    li^  hum/  strand: 
[sc.  of  Cornwall— Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  1. 

served  a  strange  practice  of  them,  that  once  in  seven  or 
eight  vears  they  burn  down  (and  that  to  their  great  pimit, 
their  own  melting-houses.— Fuller.   Worthies.  Cornwall. 

Like  as  lin-^o,l,!,r  dnth  knit  and  rjoyne  a  crackt  peece  ot 
brasse,  in  touching  and  taking  bold  of  both  sides  and  edges 
of  the  broken  peeces,  for  that  it  agreeth  and  snrteth  as  well 
to  the  one  as  to  tile  oth  r,  and  suffereth  from  them  both 


pjiie.— Holland,.  Plutarch 

p- 

156. 

The  cast  here  [Achin  in 

Sun 

atra] 

is  neither  of  t 

metal   nor  value  with  that 

on  i 

and  this  is  lead  or  block 

finger. — Dumpier.   Voyages 

an 

less 

The  water  stunk  a  little 

aft 

•rir. 

ad  been  a  few 

board,  but  it  afterwards  t 

recover  a  whole  cask.— Co 

'■  Voyage,  b.  iii. 

vol.  n. 

A  rushie  ground  must  be  broken  up  and  turned  over  & 
over  with  the  brua  I  spade  ;  but  if  it  he  stnnie,  it  would  be 
digged  u  it),  a  mattocke  or  two  Uned-forkes. 

Id.  lb.  b.  xv. ii.  c.  !■. 


INE,  t.  ■)  Goth.  TandVan  ;  A.  I 
nd,  v.  V  Dut.  Teen-en,  lencn  ;  G 
'nuer.   )  Sw.  Tir.nda,  aecendere, 


TINE. 

T 

T 
)  light,  to   kindle,  to  burn;  —  to 
iridic  ;  to  light  it.  (Ray. )      See  Teen. 

To   light,   to   kindle,   to  burn,  to   infl, 


lanterne  and  puttith 
:  that  it  give  light  to  al 
(.  c.  5.  6;  see  Luke,  c.  1 

i  they  dearly  vowd, 
ad  they  mote  him  find 


S.  Teml-an ; 
r.  Zttmlcn  ; 
inceu.lcrc. 


TIN 

Tinher, — so  called  cither  from  the  noi'-.e  liiey 
make,  upon  something  metallic,  to  announce 
their  coming,  or  when  at  work.  It  is  still  pro- 
nounced ThiUer,  in  the  North  of  England.  See 
Brochett. 

Thome  the  tynker.  and  tweye  of  has  knaves. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  lull. 


During  which  time  the 

Ami  curie.se  Use.  en... 
No  love,  bul  brutish  iu 
Those  could  he  well  dir 


Description  of  Scotland,  c.  13. 
light  tinder,  where  a  spark  will 


Aub.  Peace  ) 
Which  w'lil  coii 


The  priest  with  h..ly  hands  was  seen  to  tine 
The  cloven  wood,  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
With  what  an  hellish  rage  will  they  fly  upon  our  guilty 

and   timoruus   souls,  lll-whlch   there  is   so    much   tinder  fur 
their  injected  sparks  of  hurrnr  In  lake  tire  on. 

Scott    Ch,  islmn  Life,  pt.  i.e.  2. 


In  one  of  the. 
nguished— Cj. 
Let  us  now  re 


■  lire  with, 
,  for  great 


Lint.  Tint/he,  taught 
\:  Tinier;  It.  Ti'nli,. 


mnd,  or  cause  to  : 

or  emit   the   sou 
.  tremulous,  jarrin 


sati.in,  like  tin'  ringing  of  metal,  when  stricken. 

Tinkle— is,   applied  to  a   less,   a  sharper   and 
shorter  sound. 


I  will   therefore  repeat  the 

When  linkers  make,  1141110 
As  vuprolitable  shall  I  bee. 


Describe  we  nex 
Bestow'd  by  J... 
When  by  the  tin 


The  sctatchmgsti.k  with  w'.hh  the  .,    ;  .ub....l 

Or  thyrsus,  symbol  of  liie  Lyl.i.in  go.i. 

Cambridge.    The  Scribleriad,  b.  v. 

Nature  iiuhei!  Links  pr.thiy  in  ri  \  me  ; 

Streams  tinkle  sweetly  in  poetic  cliime. 

Camper.  Retirement, 
Held  within  modest  bounds,  the  tide  of  speech 
Pursues  the  course,  that  Truth  and  Nature  teach ; 

No  longer  labour;;  lucre!;    tn  plmllire 

The  pomp  of  sound,  or  tinkle  vvif 


iV.   Cone, 1 


1,  to  dye ;  to  dip 
ir  die,  or  colour;  to 
unplexion  :     i\\  plied 


ngedvt'tth  saffion, 


TIN 


Spenser.   The  Sliepheaid's  Calender.  November. 
Whv.  Heav  n  made  beauty  like  herself,  to  view, 
Not' to  he  lock'd  up  lu  a  smnkey  mew  ; 
A  mj-Uncted  feature  is  heav'u  s  gold. 
Which  all  men  joy  to  touch,  all  to  behold. 

Drayton.  K.  John  to  Matilda. 

Youth  one-lit  to  he  instructed  betimes,  and  in  the  best 
things;  foe  we  hold  those  longest  we  take  soonest :  as  .the 


Couerlids  rich,  some  purple  dy'd  in  graine, 
Whose  liuciwe  was  ii.,t  from  one  caldron  tar 
Tart  woue  "I  glittering  gold-  part  scarlet  dy. 
As  is  tu'  ^Egyptian  vse  of  tapestry 


B.  Jonsnn.  Discoveries. 

He  [Plutarch]  being  deeply  tinctured,  as  ii  were,  with  the 
suffusions  of  it.  eitn  Hung  ivhicli  lie  l.mk'd  upon  seem'd  to 
him  colour'd  with  it  —  Cuduortli.  Intellectual  System,  p.  21M. 


he  dye  as  it  can  receive.—  Dryden.  Juvenal   Ded. 
There  is  constantly  a  chearful  grey  sky,  just  sufficient  t 


afforded,  appeared  to  have 
h  the  lingent  property. 


What  bright  enamel !  and  what  vario' 
What  lively  tint*  delight  nur  wonderi 
Th'  almighty  painter  glows  in  every  lin 

Somen-  '      " 
And  hither  Morpheus  sent  li 
Raising  a  world  of  giver  lixct  and  grace; 
Oer  winch  were  shadowy  cast  Elysian  gleams 
That  play  d,  in  waving  lights,  from  place  to  pi 


;  will   endeavour  1 


:el  in  a  much  more  difficult  way, 
tint*  ;  and  yet  by  these  to  form  a 
be  sufficient  for  my  own  reputa- 

:e.  The  Occasional  Writer,  No.  3. 
March  the  27th  in  the  sealed  weather-glass,  when  first  put 
Into  water,  the  Uncled  spirit  rested  at  cjj  inches. 


Boyle. 


.  p.  H7. 


At  about  2i  houn 


the    lie  .t 


of  the 


from  the  first  so 
luor  to  be  in  the  midst  between   the 
freezing    marks,     whereof  the    one     was    at  5$  inches   (at 

Borne,  though  hut  a  small  frost  abroad. — Id.  lb. 

It  would  not  be  amiss  to  find  also,  by  hiding  sometimes 
nnenart  of  the  orism.  and  sometimes  another,  ami  observing 
lour  vanished  thereupon,  by  which 
i  refraction  each  of  the  several  places 
■whereon  the  light  re-hounding  from,  or  passing  through,  the 
prism,  appealed  either  sincere  or  Uncled,  was  produced. 
*  ""  Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  72?. 

All  are  commonly  nothing  but  only  the  effects  of  a  melan- 
cholly  fancy  tinctured  with  religious  tears,  ami  flush'd  with 
a  natural  enthusiasm  —Sett.  Christian  Life.  pt.  iii.  c.  S. 

When  they  want  to  produce  a  black  colour,  they  mix  the 
eoot  procured  from  an  oily  nut,  called  dooedooe,  with  the 
juice  of  the  kokka.  in  different  quantities,  according  to  the 
proposed  depth  of  the  tinge. — Cooll.  Third  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

It  gives  boldness  and  grandeur  to  plains  and  fens,  tinge 
and  colouring  to  clays  and  fallows. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  20. 


TIP 

A  stuff  or  silk  inwrought  with  silver,  ("i.e. 
glittering  spangles  ol  fcilver;)  any  thing  sparkling 
or  glittering:—  merely  sparkling  or  glittering, 
shining,  showv,  specious. 

"  Tinsell  of  seignorie,"  iu  R.  Brunne —  fane 
robes,  honour,"  (Hearne.) 

"  If  him  com  any  scathe  tinselle  of  seignorie^ 

Title  gow  it  wille  be  wathe,  leues  alle 


that 


R.  Brunne,  p.  293. 
great  man's 


"  Yea  this   I  know,"  added  he. 
daughter  (the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  daughter  Jane.  ..e  .oc„„ 

n   Lad]  Mary,  before  sue  was  queen,  good 
appatel  of  tynset.  cloth  of  gold  and   velvet,  laid 


He! 


■  p  itli  n 


tyFletch.  The  Pilgrim,  Act  i 


Id.  lb. 

There  is  more  gold  now  than  before,  hut  it  is  n 
i  tin-  running,  or  so  hidden  in  heaps  of  tinsel 
len  are  best  pleased,  now  adays  they  are  most 
ozened. — Bp.  Taylor.  Bute  0/  Conscience,  b.  i. 

Our  mother  [earth]  ne'er  glories  in  her  fruit, 

Till  by  the  sun 


So  1,;, 


:  mighty  satisfaction 
e  florid  fool  despis'd 


Drayton.  K.John 
Is  enough  to  sh 


It  was  presumed  that  the  gloom  of  equivocation, 
spreads  itself  through  the  formal  chapters  of  the  ont 
the  glare  of  puerile  declamation,  that  tinsels  over  th 
essays  of  the  other,  could  hide  their  true  end  from  t 
servauon  of  those  whose  destruction  they  were  consp; 
llarburlon.  The  Allianc 

The  world,  no  doubt.  v 


i  of  the  r 
Might  please  the  giddy  and  the 
Those  linselfd  slaves  of  folly's  tr 
O  happy  peasant !  Oh  unhappy  bard 

His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers 

He  prais'd  perhaps  for  ag 
She  never  heard  uf  ha. I  a 


Let  him  assure  himself  that  t 
nan  of  pleasun 


.nisei. — Knox.   Ess.   No 


Whitehead.  Variety. 


like  solid  gold 


TINTI'MARRE.  Fr.  Ti 
ring,  and  murrc,  a  mattock.  Any  horrible  din, 
(Cotgrave. )  Skinner  thinks  either  from  tinnitus, 
martins,  or  (which  he  likes  much  better)  formed 
from  the  sound.     He  calls  it — 

An  obstreperous  noise,  and  such  as  h  made  by 
great  collision  or  clashing ;  also  the  clamour  of 
quarrelling  -,  any  great  and  disagreeable  noise. 

There,  there  no  frightful  tintr.marre 
Of  tumult  m  the  many-headed  beast, 
Nor  all  the  loud  artillery  of  war, 
Can  fright  us  from  that  sweet,  that  happy  rest, 

Wherewith  the  still  and  silent  grave  is  blest. 

Cotlon.  Death. 

TI'NY.     Lye  refers  it  to  Tone,  (qv.) 

'•  Tiny, puny,  little.      It  is  usually  joined  with 

little  as  an  augmentative  ;  so  they  say, — A  little 

tiny  thing,"  (  Ray. ) 


TIP 

To  reach,  to  touch,  to  put  or  place  on  the  top 
or  summit,  the  extreme  point  or  edge  ;  to  cover 
the  point  or  edge ;  to  do  any  thing  lightly  or  super- 
ficially by  a  light  or  superficial  motion  or  action. 

To  tipp  off', — to  fall  oft'  the  tip,  point  or  edge ; 
to  tip  off  the  liquor,  is — to  turn  up  the  top  or  edge 
of  the  vessel  till  all  is  out  (see  To  TiprLE,  and 
Tiff)  ;  to  tip  over, — to  turn  Up  or  top  over ;  to 
topple,  (qv.) 

Tip-staff,— an  officer  carrying  a  tipped-staff. 

For  he  has  ouerhipped,  his  tippet  his  tipped,  his  tabard 
his  tome.— ii.  Brunne,  p.  2S0. 


n  chirche  had  yeve  him  wh; 

j  way.  no  lenger  wold  he  res 

With  scrippe  and  lipped  smf,  ytucked  h 

Chaucer.   The  Sompnoi 

His  colour  was  betwix  yelwe  and  red  ; 


Tate,  v.  7.117. 


Id.   The  yonnes  Preestes  Tale,  V.  W,S 


Andstonden  on  his  liplo„n  therwithal, 

And  stretchen  forth  his  necke  long  and  smal. 


Id.  lb.  v.  15.510. 


Neare  to  these  piramides  appeareth  out  of  the  sand  a  great 

lean  of  stone  somewhat  .ike  inaiole.  which  is  ili-cincred  so 
arre  as  the  necke  iojnelh  with  the  shoulders,  being  all 
i hole,  sauing  that  it  wantelh  a  i.tlle  .':;,;■,   ol  the  nose. 

llackluyl.   Vuyayes,  vol.  n.  p.  201. 

And  theerleof  Westmerlande.  thanewely  mademarshall, 
ode  about  the  halle  w<  many  tupped  slan,s  about  hym,  to 
ee  the  tounie  of  the  halle  kepte.  that  uffyrers  invent  with 
ase  serue  y«  tables.— Fabyan.  Chroiiyele.  an.  13H9. 
stake  typped  with  yron. 
Praiiiarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.413. 


Echeof  the  bearynge  I 
Beniers 

-J>and.  Sir,  enter  when  you  please,  and  all  good  language 
ip  your  tongue. 

Beaum.  * Fletch.  The  Woman-IIaler,  Act  IV.  sc.  2. 

In  brief,  I  marvel  (quoth  he)  how  they  came  tints  to  al- 
■d-e  against  us  the  half-moon,  more  than  half  lipped  or 
roisanl.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  954. 

I  saw  at  Mindando  one  of  this  sort,  [of  great  batts]  and  1 
adge  that  the  wings  stretcht  out  in  length,  could  not  bo 
ess  assunder  than  7  or  o  foot  from  tip  to  lip. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1GS7. 


And  now  from  forth  the  chambers  of  the  l 
To  shed  his  sacred  light  on  earth  again, 
Arose  the  golden  chariot  of  the  day. 
And  iiiji  the  mountains  with  a  purple  ray 


Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vii. 


th  mutual  hatred 
Is  with  blood  and 


MtHe-fjyne  wit, 


It  is,  indeed,  generally  t 
:iica!  art  affords  but  insipii 
is  tinctnred  with  the  liberal 


e.  that  the  history  of  a  mecha- 
mterlainment  to  a  mind  which 
,-  of  philosophy  and  the  elegance 


The  melancholy  man  such  dreams, 
As  brightest  evidence,  esteems; 
Fain  would  he  see  some  distant  seel 
Susgested  by  his  restless  spleen, 


With  linclur'd  glass  I 


s  eyes.— Green.  The  Spleen. 


TINSEL,  n.  A        Skinner    derives    from    Fr. 
Ti'xsel,  adj.     V  Estincellc,  a  spark ;  estinceller,  to 
Ti'nsei.,  v.      J  sparkle,   q.d.   a  sparkling    or 
glittering  stuff  or  bilk. 


Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  fit, 
'I  hough  the  raine  it  raineth  euery  day. 

Shakespeare.  K.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
But  ah  !  I  fear  thy  little  fancy  roves 
On  little  females,  and  on  little  loves: 
Thy  pigmy  children,  and  thy  ting  spouse. 

The  Lamentation  of  Glumdalclitch. 
Those  twinkling  tiny  lustres  of  the  land 
Drop  one  by  one  from  Fame's  neglecting  hand, 
Lethaean  gull's  receive  them  as  they  fall. 
And  dark  oblivion  soon  absorbs  them  all. 

Cowper.  On  some  Names  in  the  Biugraphia  Brittaniea. 


TIP,  it.      ^  Dut.  Tip, 

Tip,  f.          I  very  summit. 

Tt'psTAFr.   j  The  top  or 

Ti'ptoe.     J  or  most  elev 


Tip-top,— the 

or  summit ;  the  highest 
ated  point ;   the  ex- 
To  tip,— 
1938 


[This]  it  is  which  stuffeth  their  hearts 
and  spite,  which  tippetll  their  tongue 
lejirtiai  h.  which  often  etnhrueth  their  h: 
slaughter. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

youth  in  grace, 
cuckolds  face. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  6. 
Men.  Ten  ruddy  wildings  in  the  wood  I  found, 
And  stood  on  tiptoes,  reaching  from  the  ground. 

Id.   Virgil,  Past.  S. 
Mr.  Banks  saw  a  pair  of  horns  which 
to  tip  three  feet  nine  in 


Pint  Voyage, 


The  ends  of  their  tail  feathers  were  tipped  with  \ 
instead  of  dark  blue.— Id.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

In  all  joints,  the  ends  of  the  bones,  which  work  against 
each  other,  are  tipped  with  gristle. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  8. 

And  walking  gravely  through  the  crowd, 

Which  stood  obsequiously,  and  bow'd, 

To  keep  the  fashion  up  ol  lipping, 

Dropt  in  each  hand  a  golden  pippin. 

Lloyd.  To  George  Colman,  Esq 

on  tiptoe  to  see 

Ki;<>*.    Under  Evenings,  Even.  1. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  lord  of  Flame 

Proud  of  your  smiles,  he's  mounted  many  a  story 
Above  the  tip-toe  pinnacle  of  glory. 

Byrom.  Epil.  to  Hurl.thrumbo. 


TI'PPET.     A.  S.  Tappet,  an  upper  article  of 
dress,  (Lye.) 
An  article  of  dress  worn  on  the  tip  or  top. 


TIR 

And  many  a  frantike  verse,  tlien  from  my  penne  dyd  passe, 
Tn  waues  of  wicked  heresie,  so  deepe  I  drowned  was, 
All  which  I  nowe  recant,  and  here  before  you  burne 
Those  trifling  bookes.  from  whose  lewde  lore  my  tippet 

here  I  turtle.— Gascoigne.  Recunlacion  of  a  Louer. 
As  the  monkes  had  their  cowles,  caprones  orwhodes,  and 
their  botes,  so  had   they  than   their  lonae  lyppetles,  their 
prestes  cappes. — Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

What  maner  of  ordre  this  shuld  he.  I  can  not  coniecture, 
of  pnrtasse  men,  tijppel  knightes. 


•e  sliauen  sir  Joham 
therfore  thys  lypp. 


lb. 


ainst  Faustus  the  manyche, 
is  like  [o  Ik-  :iear,.-ed  lliruigli  \\  >' t  h  hys  owiie  weapon,  and 
proued  a  malyguaunt  manyche. — Id.  Apologie,  fol.  105. 

As  if  ye  had  worried  sheep  :  you  must  turn  tippet, 
And  suddenly,  .-mil  truely.  and  discreetly 
Put  on  the  shape  a,vl  or.ier  of  humanity. 

Beaum.  $  Flelck.  Monsieur  nomas,  Act  u.  sc.  2. 

TI'PPLE,  v.  \  The  diminutive  of  Tip,  (qv.)  i 
Ti'pple,  re.  I  to  drink  frequently;  to  drink 
Ti'ppler.  J  contintiedly. 

Ti'psy.  J         Tipsy.,  —  having    tipped    or 

tippled  too  much  strong  drink. 

But  they  played  not  this  pranke  vntill  they  had  tippled 
Haclduyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  336. 

O  the  15  of  this  moneth,  haunters  of  alehouses  and 
taverns,  vagabonds,  and  such  kind  of  men,  who  linked  in 
tipptiig-hnusn,  and  ready  for  tumults  and  pillage,  were 
'    '  forthwith  to  depart  the  city. 

Camden.   Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  1601. 


Ger.  The  knave  her  father 
Was  bawd  to  her  there,  and  kept  a  tipting  h 

Beaum.  «•  Flelch.   The  Maid  in  the  Mill 

Act  ii 

Till  they  begreas'd.— Id.' The  Woman's  Priz 

,Acti 

By  keeping  rustical  company  at  Quainton,  o 

refoVehe 

ry,  merry,  we  sail  from  the  east, 
'rgden.   Tijrannich  Loue,  Act  iv. 


He  mov'd.  that  straight  the  nectar'd  howl  should  now, 
]>  -vole  lo  Cbuichill's  health,  and  o'er  all  heaven 


TIRE,  v.  "\       A.S.  Tiriah,  or  tyrian,  to 

Ti'redness.         I  te.are   or    rent  in    pieces ;    t 

Ti'keling,  adj.   (  tire  or  weary,  (Somner. )  Th 

Ti'resome.         J   word  occurs  several  times  i 

Shakespeare,   and   the  commentators  are  much 

perplexed  about  it.     (See  Too/te. )     To  tire,  is — 

To  tear  or  rend  in  pieces ;   to  prey  upon,  to 

feed    upon ;    to   harass    or   distress,  to   vex,   to 

trouble ;  to  wear  out  or  weary,  to  fatigue. 


^Shakespeare.  3  PI.  Hen.  VI.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

I  thinke,  this  honorable  lord  did  but  try  us  this  other  d  iv. 

Upon  that  were  mv  thoughts  tiirimi  when  we  eiieeuiin  ,-u 

■      Id.  Timor,  of  Athens,  Act  iii.  sc.  6. 

This  man 

If  all  onr  fire  were  ..ut,  would  fetch  down  new 
Out  of  the  hand  of  Jove,  and  rivet  him 
To  Caucasus  should  he  but  frown  :  and  let 
His  own  gaunt  eagle  lly  at  him  lo  lire. 

JS.  Jonson.  Catiline,  Act  in.  sc.  1. 
0<il.  Stay,  Horace. 
llor.   What,  and  be  tired  on  by  yond  vulture. 

id.  Poetaster,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Mont.  Ye  dregs  of  basness,  vultures  amongst  men, 

Cied.   You  do  u,  wrong  sir.  we  tijre  no  generous  spirits, 
'e  tgre  nothing  hut  our  hackneys. 


w  lusly.— Id.   The  Coxcombe,  Act  i 
;  sword-players,  and  ev'ry  sort 


To  make  them  sport  i 


Milton.   Samson  Agonist 
.vhich  did  lead 


Her  l,j, eliog  i 
Y^'uTnot 


:h  wea riii esse  nigh  dead, 
■nser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 

.\  .' 
be  lags  half-way. 

Bp.  Hull,  b.  iv.  Sat.  3. 

through  the  tiredness  of  the  age 


Or  say's  t  tlion  this  same 
Because  his  dam  was  swi 
Or  Runcevall  his  sire  .'  h 
Whiles  like  a  tireling  jad 


M-.MI       ln-i, 


&..;L1.-.!1<  d 


ewiti.  On  Providence. 


The  singing  therefore  should  be  wholly  applied  to  (he 
lyrical  part  "f  the  entertainment,  which,  by  being  freed 
from  a  tiresome,  unnatural  recitative,  must  certainly  adiui- 

Lansdowne.   The  British  Enchanters,  Pref. 


iiarmony  of  our  English  poet. — Knox.  Ess, 
ieing  a  religion  founded  only  on  temporal  sa 


TIT 

But  since  there  is  such  necessity  to  the  hearsay  of  a  tire, 

penvig,  or  a  vizard,  that  i  lavs  must  have  bin  seen,  what 
difficulty  was  there  in  that  !  when  in  the  colleges  so  many 
i  the  young  divines,  and  those  in  next  aptitude  to  divinity, 
ave  bin  seen  so  often  upon  the  stage. 

Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smeclijmnuus. 

By  all  your  titles,  and  whole  si  vie  at  once, 
Of  fireman,  muuiiteiiank,  and  justice  Jooes, 
I  do  salute  you. — B.  Jonson.  An  Expost.  with  Inigo  Jones, 

Sixe  pickl'd  taylors  sliced  and  cut. 


TIRE.     See  Tieis. 

TIRE,  i.  e.  the  tier  or  binder  of  the  wheel,  or 
parts  of  the  wheel  together. 

The  mettal!  is  brittle  and  short,  standing  much  upoo  a 
vemeof   hiasse,  such  as  will    mil  sene  one  whit   lor  stroke 


Ilo!land° 

T I' S SUE,  re.  >      Fr.  Tissu, 


to 


Ti'ssle,  v.  j  weave.  Fr.  T'msure  is  textures 
opus ;  and  the  Fr.  verb  is  not  improbably  from 
the  Lit.  Texere,  to  weave.      A  tissue— 

A  texture;  or,  as  the  Fr.  Tissure,—"  a  weaving 
or  plaiting  |  an  interlacing  ;  also,  the  woofe  or 
weft,  the  Thread  which  crosseth  the  staff,  or  goeth 
oi  en  burnt  it  in  the  weaving;  also,  any  woven 
stuff,  but  especially  cloth  of  gold,  silver,  silk,"  &c. 
(Cotgrave.) 

His  helme  to  hewen  was  in  twenty  places, 
That  by  a  tissue  hong,  his  backe 


««r.    Trail 

ey  Cres. 

b.il. 

'%!$£>. 

ke  rich 

on  him  a  gowne  of  rich 

i.l.    Voyages 

vol.  i.  p 

316. 

oi.lv  iurji.ir.Uoiy   to  alio 

ike  of  the  law 
trburton.    Virtue  L.yil. 


Tesiphus  iii  hell, 
is,  as  bookes  tell'.' 


Trail.  %  Cres.  b. 


ule  liiaf  Iii -lit  vultonr  tint  lOleth  the  stoma 
me  of  Tytius  is  s  i  folly  lied  of  his  songe,  that  i 
;  tyren  no  more.—  Id.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 


i  his  shield  his  I 


Id.  The  Complaint  of  Creseide. 


For  loke  howe  that  a  goshauke  tireth. 

Right  so  dothe  he.— Comer.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

That  time  of  the  day  was  very  hot  and  faint,  and  the  way 
was  all  of  dry  deepe  slyding  sand  in  a  manner,  and  beside 
that,  very  vneuen,  and  by  that  meanes  so  tiresome  and 
paiaefull  as  might  ie.~Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  612. 


TIRE,  v.      \       To   tire  or  attire,  vestire,  to 

Tire,  re.         }  clothe  or  invest.      See  Attire. 

Ti'rement.   )       To  clothe,  to  dress.    The  noun 

is  generally  applied  to  a  dress  for  the  head ;  whence 

it  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption 

Likewise  whe  I  say,  misse  women  tyre  the  selues  wilh 
gold  and  silke  to  please  f " 


But  when  they  < 


Tgndall.   Workes,  p.  72. 

ime,  as  theiie  tneuwils 
olenlly  they  plucked  the 


i'jivv.  ye  Muses,  at  your  thriving  mate, 
Cupid  halh  crowned  a  new  Laureat  : 

As  if  he  had  some  second  l'liuguus  hcene. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  i.  Sat.  9. 
And  on  her  head  she  wore  a  tyre  of  gold. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 
The  third  had  of  I 


.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  \ 


nus,  after  she  had  passed   llie  liver  F.molas,  1 

•  iind  lovely  girdle  of  hers  —Holland.  Plutarch,  ; 
ad  rather  meet  ten  enemies  in  the  field 
sworn  to  fetch  my  head,  than  he  brought  on 

Beaum.  If  Flelch   Love's  Cure,  Act  i 


i  pains  to  pranck  t 


French  king.—  Slrype.  Be 


heggd  day.  being 
ughls  of  thegari 


St.  George's  day. 


He  [the  poet]  called  them  to  view  a  richly  figured  tissue, 
a  mantle  emb!0iuei'.il  V,  llh  volt  and  pur|ile. 

Id.    lViuler  Ec.nings,  Even.  2. 
She  saw  him  smile  along  the  ilnu'd  clouds, 

El, gut  with  cherub-  im:->,  aim  kii.di.  d  forms. 

Thompson.  Sickness,  b.  u. 

TIT.     A  small  horse,  (says  Skinner.)  Perhaps, 
lid.  (d  into  t,) — small.     See  Tidy. 
But  such  [beastes]  as  are  bred  .among  them  though  they 

he  litte!  till-  v  &vl!  shapeil,   Hoy  make   by  dailye  exercise 
lo  be  very  coed  of  labor.—  -o.^iug".  Ctrsur,  fol.  S5. 
The  nag  or  the  hackeneie  is  verie  good  for  trauelling,  albeit 


tthe 


Beside,  when  born,  the  litiare  little  worth; 
Weak  ]iullng  things,  unable  lo  sustain 
Their  share  of  labour,  and  their  bread  to  gam. 


Dnjden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  ii. 


TIT 

Nay,  slinuld  trie  tits  get  on  fnr  once, 
Kach  rtd-r  is  so  grave  a  dunce, 

I  it  heard  (rood  judses  say, 

' i'i s  !l-ii  tu  out;  Ur'\\1  losu  lln-ir  way.   . 

Lloyd.  The  Poetry  Projessors. 

TITH,  i.e.  Tight,  (qv.) 

The  fool  shall  now  fish  for  himself. 

.Iht;:   lie  sure  then 
Hi*  1,-ivh  lie  'i//V  ami  strolls  :   and  next  no  swearing, 
Hc-'l  catch  in.  lisli  else.  F.irevvel  Dol. 

beitum.  ,N-  Flelch.   Monsieur  T/iomns,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Hi  .  f  iiu,-   ami  nvilii  in.  u-hii'li  ii  lie  man  no 

"With  mare  cniitiiui all  labour  than  a  gaily 

To  mi  ike  her  Inh.  i-ither  she  ;:ruv\s  a  tumbrel, 

N  a  ->..,:!,  ih  •  i  h>th  she  weai.s ,  or  springs  more  leakes 

Than  all  the  lame  of  his  posterity 

Can  ever  stop  again.—/./.  Tim  Woman 's  Prize,  Act  iii.sc.5. 

TITHE,  n.  \  A. S.  Teotha,1  tiefcimus;  tenth- 
Tithe,  ti.  |  ion,  deeimare,  to  uth  :  in  set 
Ti'thable.  j-otit  or  take  the  tlth  or  tenth  part. 
Ti'ther.  I  And  see  the  quotation  from 
Ti'thing,  n.  )  Spelman. 

Tithing,— sec  the  third  quotation  from  Black- 
stotiei 


ami  slnwe  Otlie 


t  in        9  age  were, 
And  wuste  somdel  of  her  slat,— Id.  p.  207. 
Far  (.f  my  corn  .S:  catel.  he  cravede  mv  hilhe. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  133. 

it'iili,;.,!,  n  r,ny  ae'i'tiseiyn^  that  is  lesse  is  'ilessai  of  the 

.  \  ma  ta;eii  li:hn  but  there  he  hereth 

■         ■  hat    he  l\  in  th.  aiel.  that    i    I      .     ,!  so.Tji  Alira- 

v  I  iat  til/tls  was  tithi  -  —  •  •  i  '    '  '  ri,  e    i 


TIT 

Military  ^pf>U.  and  the  prev  gotten  in  war,  is  also  tythaolc, 
ir  Abraham  tythed  it  to  Melehizedek. 

Spelman.  Of  Tt/thet,  c.  16. 
Tithes  are  defined  to  be  the  tenth  part  of  the  increase, 

?arly  .Lrisnit:  and    rene.>  ing  from  tin;    prulUi  of  lands,  and 
ie  personal  industry  of  the  inhabitants. 


the  1 


r  usually  due  ■ — Id.  lb. 


nd  proportion  in  wh 

The  civil  division  of  the  territory  of  England  is  into 

ounties.  .if  those  canities  into  hundreds,  of  those  hundreds 
nto  tithing*  or  towns.— Id.  lb. 
This  priest  he  merry  is  and  blithe 
Three  q< 


!    I, Mr 


.ithe. 


Cowper.  The  Yearly  Distre. 


.    I 

His  Hlties  paied  he 
Both  of  his  propre 


inch    IS  yreate 

lyueth.    An-i 


T'.rr  a  ',  ing  and  tber  offnng  bothe 
They  -leiniih  by  pusses-iiou, 

.:.■    t'  rv  iimif  forgo, 

:n     .   i.  ::  11  inline  —  It.    The  Vlocmans  Tale. 


L'  it  honesty  and  pr  use. 


He  yo 

ihirvm  t 


I  -Nil   cared  for 
onely. — Id.  lb.  c.  11. 

Stand   di 

II-  th  it  .i 


Jus  i  •  and  iut_'ment,  which  are  the  main  bu-.mcs'Os  nf 
h-  ,.i  a  niusl  be  chn-llv  reg.irdcd  .  but  yet.  even  the  tithing 
f  nv'U,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  mav  rot  i>e  neglected. 

Bp.Hatt.  Scr.  I  Cor.  xi.  10. 


TI'TILLATE,  t\  ^       Fr.  Titiller;  It.  Tftilhm  .- 

Titilla'tion.  VLat.  Titiltare,  by  redupli- 

Titilla'tive.         J  cation  of  the  first  syllable 

from  Gr.  Ti.\A-€iv,    vrlkre.  or  vcVicare,   to  pull,  to 

twitch:   nam  ex  levi  vellicatione  sive  tractatione 

provenit  titillatio,  (Vossius.) 

To  tickle;  "to  touch,  stir,  or  move  with  de- 
light," (Cotgrave.) 

For  certainly  the  pleasures  that  result  from  the  thoughts 
of  another  world  in  those,  that  not  only  see  it  painted  in 
their  imaginations,  but  feel  it  begun  in  their  souls,  are  as 
b-yuiid  all  i  be  tit  illations  or  sense,  as  a  real  lasting  happi- 

.;.;..■..;.       :.,:■  .    ■■    :,-..■:>'    ,;.,  .  .  ..;",'■..;,       ,1    i 

Glanvill,  Ess.  C. 
Tickling  also  causeth  laughter:  the  cause  may  be,  the 

emission  of  the  spirits,  and  so  of  the  breath,  by  a  flight  f mm 

or  shrinking,  away  of  the  part,  to  avoid  it. 

Bacon.  NuiuraU  Historic,  §  766. 

Though  a  young  maid  hath  never  seen  a  man, 

Touches  have  initiations,  ami  inform  her. 

Beaum.  Sf  Flelch.   The  Sea  Voyage,  Act  ii. 

Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 

A  charge  of  snuffthe  wily  virgin  threw; 

The  gnomes  direct,  to  every  atom  just, 

The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust. 

Pope.   The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  c.  5. 

With  nostrils  opening  wide,  o'er  hill  o'er  dale 

The  vigorous  hounds  pursue,  witli  every  breath 

Inhale  the  grateful  steam,  quick  pleasures  sting 

Their  tingling  nerves,  while  they  their  thanks  repay, 

And  in  triumphant  melody  confess 

The  titillating  joy.  Somcrvile.  The  Chase,  b.  i. 

The  moment  we  handled   the  root,  they  b warmed  from 

innumerable  holes,  and  running  r.t.out   those  parrs  of  the 

body   that    were    uncovered,    produced    a    titillalion   more 

intolerablethan  pain,  except  it  is  imreastd  to  great  violence. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

A  nerve  moderately  stretched  yields  a  pleasing  initiation, 
when  almost  ready  to  break  it  gives  anguish,  and  when 
quite  broken  ease  ensues. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  23. 

I  must  not  here  omit  one  publick  tickler  of  great  eminency, 
and  whose  mutative  faculty  must  he  allowed  to  be  singly 
r.mfined  Co  the  ear;   I  mean  the  "ivat  Senior  Farinell" 

Chesterfield.  Toy's  Journal,  No.  377. 

TI'TLE,  v.        "\       See  Entitle.      Fr.  Tittre, 
Ti'tle,  n.  I  tituhdre;    It.  Titolo,   titola re  ; 

Ti'ti.klfss.  Sp.Titufo,  titular,-    Lat.Tltu- 

Ti'tli.ar.  {his,  titulare,  to  bestow  a  title 

Ti'tulary,  adj.    (or  name.    Vossius  derives  the 
TVtulary,  n.  Lat.    Tituius    from    Tm-et*', 

Ti'tularly.  the  reduplication  of  ri-nv,  to 

Titila'rity.  J  honour;  others  from  rnos, 
honoured. 

To  have  or  receive,  to  give  or  bestow,  a  name 
(sc.  in  honour,  or  for  the  sake  of  honourable  dis- 
tinction) ;  to  have  or  give  a  name.  (sc. )  as  owner, 
possessor,  as  having  a  right  to  own  or  possess  ;  as 
claimant;  and,  thus,  to  have  or  give  aright  or 
claim.     Generally, — 

To  name,  or  denominate,  to  call. 
Henry  of  Huntyngton  testimons  this  title. 


[hi  so  hetwix  a  titles  tiraunt 

d  an  outlawe,  or  elles  a  tbefe  erraunt, 

2  same  X  say,  tber  is  no  difference. 

C/tancer.   The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17,173. 

is  was  nere  kynesman  vnto  Arthur,  and  was  by  the  iL 
sones  of  Mordred  greuously  vexed,  for  so  moche  "as  they 
laymed  the  laude  by  the  ryght  or  tulle  at  theyr  fader. 

Fa'byan.  Chromjcle,  c.  107. 
Therle  of  Armyuake  and  the  lord  Dalhret.  who  tolled  nat 
herle  of  Foiz,  liyemse  of  suche  victories  as  he  liaade  won 
■  it  them  before,  they  (iiU'd  the  prince  ener  in  his  eare,  and 
ntysed  liym  to  haue  made  uarre  agaynst  the  erle  of  Foiz. 
Berncm.  Fruimart.  Cronycte,  vol.  ii.  c.  24. 

Thus  Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius,  with  great  humility 
or  popularity  refiM-d  the  name  of  Iiuperalor.  hut  their  suc- 
cesM.rs  have  chnllenged  that  title,  ami  retain  the  same 
even  in  its  iitularity. — Bficu.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.I6. 

The  life  of  one  Scotisli  and  titular  queen  ought  not  to 
weigh  down  the  safety  of  all  England. 

Camden.  History  of  Q,  Elizabeth,  (1587.)  b.  iii. 

The  church  representative  is  a  generall  councell ;  not 
iilitarhj  so,  as  the  conventicle  of  Trent ;  but  plenarily  true, 
generall,  and  lawful!. 

Munntagu.  Appeale  to  Catsar,  pt.  il.  c.  2. 


Repentance  is  a  great  volume  of  duty  ;  and  godly  sorrow 
is  but  the  frontispiece  or  tide-page;  it  is  the  harbinger  or 
first  introduction  to  it. — Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 

How  bravely  now  I  live,  how  jocund,  how  near  the  first 
inheritance,  with  nit  fears.  l,,>w  free  from  title-troubles! 

Btitam.  A  Flelch.    IV il  without  Money,  Act  L 
Insomuch  that  some  of  the  self  same  commissioners  found 
of  their  own  wives,  (Hied  among  the  rest. 

Shype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Hen.  VIII.  (1536.) 

The  king  seemed  to  boast  much  of  this  titulary  honour 

bestowed  upon  him  so  solemnly  bv  the  pope  and  cardinals. 

Id.  76.(1521.) 

'Tis  true,  every  substance  that  exists  has  its  peculiar 
constitution,  whereon  depend  those  sensihle  qualities  and 
powers  we  observe  in  it;  but  the  ranking  of  things  into 


he  is  expressly  stiled  God, 


Our  isle  has  younger  lilies  still  in  store. 

And  when  th'  exhuu-ted  land  can  \irld  no  more, 

Your  line  can  force  them  from  a  foreign  shore. 

Dnjden.  Britannia  Redtolva. 
The  persons  deputed  for  the  celebration  of  these  masses 

cere  neither  titularies  nor  perpetual  curates,  but  persona 

l.titely  conductitious. — Ayliffe.  Farergon. 


'I  he  1 r< 

Whose  lif 


Yeti 


■ 


i  the  i 


Fawkes.  Menander.  Fragment*. 
;  an  hereditary,  I  by  no  means  intend  a 


II.  Brumie,  p.  S. 
d  sette  on  the  cross,  and  it  was 
ng  of  Jems.— Wiclif.  Jan,  c  19. 

the  crosse.    The 

the  Jewes. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Therefore  a  title  he  pan  him  for  to  b 
Of  other  sickenesse,  lea=t  men  of  hi: 
That  the  hot  fire  of  love  him  brend. 


tiile  to  the  throne.  Such  a  title  ina\  he  allowed 
to  have  subsisted  muter  the  theocratic  establishments  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  Palestine;  but  it  never  yet  subsisted 
in  any  other  country;  ^ne  only  so  far  as  kingdoms,  like 
other  human  fabric U,  are  subject  to  the  general  and  ordinary 
dispensations  of  Providence. 


The.  The  nightingale  is  suvereigne  of  song, 
Ec fore  him  sits  the  l;tm<>u.-c  -ik-nt  hie; 
Ann   I.  mi  tit  to  thrust  in  skiifull  Huong, 
Should  Culm  make  iu.lge  of  my  foolene. 

$ponut.  The Shephcard's  Calender.  November. 
TPTTER,  n.  )      i.e.  to  twitter,  (qv.)    Applied 
Ti'tter,  v.       S  to_ 
A  shaking,  tremulous,  low — laugh. 


And  tittering  push'd  the  pedants  elf  their  j  la^e 
Some  would  have  spoken  but  the  vi-i.  v.;  -  -  i 
By  the  French  horn,  or  by  the  openin-  hound 


Pope.  Dur.ciad,  b.  IV- 


Th'  affected  stare,  the  thrust-out  chin, 
The  leer,  the  titter,  and  the  grin, 
Supply  what  '  hung  on  Hebe's  check, 
And  luv'd  to  live  in  dimple  sleek.' 

Whitehead.  Th 


Beard. 
Shcnsione.  To  a  Friend. 


TO 
■   TITTLE.     Wiclif  so  renders  the  LatUpe*; 

and  in  the  German  version  ni'  Luther,  (Muttlwic, 
v.  18.)  the  word  is  t'liUel,  which  Wachter  inter- 
prets— punctual,  apex,  and  derives  from  the  A.  S. 
verb  Tlu/d-an,  figere,  pungere.      See  Thistle. 

A  point ;  any  thing  as  small  or  minute  as  a 
point ;  the  smallest  part,  particle,  or  portion. 

l-'orsothe  I  sev  to  you  till  hevene  and  erthe  passe  oon 
lettre,  or  o  ,[,  /;':.■,  t  ';.-\]  »i-li.il  ool  passe  fro  the  lawe  til 
alle  Illinois  lie  Jonu.—  Il'iei  f    Matlliea;  c.  5. 


I  peryshe!— Bible,  1551.   lb. 


Bot  Saint  Paul   also  not  only   tnakaii.'  a   narrative  of  tile 
r.siiintMii  but  tealiiiiL;  the-  Corinthians  the  manner  of  its 

celebration,  to  a  Utile  lie  n-.'it-s  the  » s  of  Christ. 

Bp.  Tat/lor.  Sri  Forms  of  Liturgie. 


TO.    SeeDo.  Dut-Toe,  tot;  Gor.Zu;  A.  S.  To; 

Gath.Du Omnia  affinia  Latino  ad,  (Wachter.) 

To, — as  to  make,  to  walke,  to  doe, — a  Graeco  arti- 
culo  to,  idem  est  id  TO  iroieiu,  to  rrepnraTeiv,  to  irpaT- 
reiv,  (  Minshew. )  "  The  preposition  to,  (in  Dutch 
written  toe  and  tot,  a  little  nearer  to  the  original,) 
is  the  Gothic  substantive  Taui,  or  tauhts,  i.e.  act, 
effect,  result,  consummation  ;  which  Gothic  sub- 
stantive is  indeed  itself  no  other  than  the  past 
part,  tauid,  lauids,  of  the  verb  tauijan,  agere  :  and 
what  is  done,  is  terminated,  ended,  finished.  In 
the  Teutonic,  this  verb  is  written  Tuan.  or  tuon, 
whence  the  modern  German  Thun,  and  its  prepo- 
sition, (varying  like  its  verb,)  tu,  (zu.)  In  the 
A.  S.  the  verb  is  teog-an,  and  the  prep,  to." 
"  Lowth  says — the  preposition  to,  placed  before 
the  verb,  makes  the  infinitive  mood.  He  would 
have  said  more  truly,  that  to  placed  before  some 
nouns,  makes  verbs:"  and  to  was  so  prefixed  to 
distinguish  the  infinitive  from  the  noun,  after  the 
infinitive  had  lost  that  distinguishing  termination 
(an)  which  it  had  formerly.  Chaucer  sometimes 
uses  the  infinitive  termination,  excluding  to,  as — 
"  He  was  worthy  han  (i.  e.  to  have)  his  life." 
Sometimes  he  drops  the  infinitive,  .nvl  uses  to,  as — 
"  Women  desiren  to  have  soveraynte,"  (  Wif  of 
Bathes  Tale.)  Sometimes  he  uses  both  termina- 
tion and  sign,  as — "  Than  longen  folks  to  ijon  (i.e. 
go-en)  on  pilgrimages,  and  palmeres  for  to  sehen 
strange  strondes,"  (Prologue.)  (See  Tooke.) 
Lye  says, — to,  in  compounds,  signifies  ad  and  dis,  ( a 
•curious  instance  of  the  determination  with  which 
our  lexicographers  wrench  a  word  to  any  meaning 
they  please,)  as,  to-baer-an,  arfferrc  ;  fo-braec-sen, 
dtsrumpere.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,_to,  in  compo- 
sition with  words,  is  generally  augmentative; 
"  as  the  helmes  they  to-hewen,  and  to-shrede,"  i.  e. 
hewe  and  cut  to  pieces,  (into  shreds. )  The  bones 
they  (o-hreste:  i.e.  break  in  pieces:  with  other 
instances; — in  all  of  which  to,  (which  might  as 
properly  have  been  written  do.)  including  in  itself 
action,  gives  emphasis  to  the  action  expressed  by 
the  verb  to  which  it  is  pre-posed.  Such  words 
in  A.  S.  are  abundant.  In  R.  Gloucester,  and 
R.  Bnmne,  and  in  Piers  Plouhman,  they  are  also 
frequent.  Wiclif  uses  torent, — "  The  veil  of  the 
temple  was  torent,"  (Matthew,  c.  27 ;)  tobarst, — 
"  And  he  was  hanged  and  tobarst  the  mvddil," 
(Drdis.  c.  1  ;)  lubreiid,  witll  others. 
To  is  used  in  opposition  to  from. 

From  the  on  ende  Cornewayle  anon  to  Catcnays. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  8. 

Fro  thebygynnynge  of  the  world,  to  the  tyme  that  now  is. 


tdogter  ich  haue  of  p 


IVylaf  kyng  of  Merce,  he  com  to  t 


Id.  p.  29 


TOA 


■  one,  p.31. 

i  hope  to  have  a  gode  ende. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  2. 
s  hit  semeth  to  our  syght. — Id.  lb. 

i  spirit  into  desert,  to  be  temptid 


lif.  Matt.  c.4. 


F.f'isr.on,-   the  feend   tok 


.1,       i.  .      i        ,       ■  .  .       I',".     •'.    '.        •.     II 

empted  of  the  deuyll. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

a  ful  high  hil,  and 
the  world  and  the  joie 
of  hem,  and  seide  to  him,  alle  these  1  schal  give  to  thee  :  if 
thou  falle  doun  and  worschipe  me.— Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  4. 

&  whanne  this  thing  was  herd  the  centurien  wente  to  the 
tribune  and  t.-L'lde  /..  liiin  ami  seide,  wliarart  thou  to  doynge? 
for  this  man  is  a  citeseyn  of  Rome.— Id.  Dedis,  c.  22. 

\Vhe  the  centuryon  heard  that,  he  went  and  tolde  the 
vpper  captavne.  saving  :  what  inteodest  thou  to  doo  ?  this 
man  is  a  Romajne.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Than  lnii:;i  u  folk  l'<  L">n  no  pilgrimages, 
And  palmeres  fur  to  seketi  strange  strondes. 

Chaucer.  Pint,  to  the  Canterbury  Talcs,  v.  12. 


But  ye'bemer 

,  sniitcth  of  my  hed. 

Id.  lb. 

r.l&\. 

Have  here  my 

Id.   The  Kniyhtes 

Tale,  v 

1613. 

What?  shnhl 
Yet  had  I  leve 

wed  a  wif,  alas! 
bie  it  on  my  llesh  so  dere  ? 

Id.   Tif?  IV if  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v 

5748. 

"  T  have,"  quol  he,  "  ha'l  n  despit  /'"'-'lay, 
God  yeltie  yuii,  adoun  in  v.mr  village." 

Id.    The  Sump  no  tt  res 

Tale,  v 

7688. 

Als  for  in  speake  of  time  ago 

Ir^.'dl-ti^.n.^ht/Jsp^,!^0 

The  thyngesoopen  isattheeie 

That  cum  man  it  maie  t>t_  Unlde. —Cower. 

Con.  A. 

Prol, 

The  heuen  wo 

e  what  is  to  doone. 

Id.  lb. 

Of  reasonable 

to  weare  a  shoo, 
the  footea  gloue, 

Id.  lb. 

Of  that  he  might  do  nowe  here, 
And  euerniore  he  saith,  To  rnorowe. 

Id.  lb 

b.iv. 

And  ifhyr  list 
On  pilgremage 

or  other  stede 
1  be  not  bede. 

Id.  lb. 

Mv  hors  is  nowe  feble  and  badde, 
And  all  (o  tore  is  myn  arraie. 

Id.  lb. 

This  ugly  creature  in  his  armes  her  snatcht, 
Ami  through  the  forrest  bore  her  quite  away 
With  briers  and  bushes  all  to  rent  and  scratcht. 

Spe7iser.  Faerie  Queen*;  1).  i 

c.7 

And  whan  shee  hath  young  ones,  they  be  much  troubled 
and  annnied  with  the  foxrs  ;    she  againe  to  be  quit  with 
them,  will  all  to  pinch  £  nip  Loth  the-  lux  and  her  cubs. 

Ilollund.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  74. 

Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude, 

Where  with  her  best  nurse  Contemplation 

She  plumes  her  ("cithers,  ami  Ms  grow  her  wings 

That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 

Where  all  to  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd. 

Milton.  Comus. 

Pour  forth  thi 
FlyC^Sandfro 

populous  youth  about  the 

\:\  tuning  fresh  dews  and  f 

Id.  Para 

disc  Lost,  b.  i. 

Dim,  as  the  b 
To  lonely,  we 

Those  rolling 

'">'.  wand'ring  traveller*, 
-  soul  :  and  as  on  high, 
ires  discover  hut  the  sky 

Was  lent  tint  to  ,'ismih-  our  doubtful  way, 

But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

Dryden.  Religio  Lait 
Their  [martyrs]  blood  is  shed 


ui  iiiiinon.il  truth, 
i  he  divinely  free, 
pate  the  skies  l—Cowper.  T'a 


To  walk  with 
To  soar,  and  t 


TOAD.      A.S.  Tade;    perhaps    from  the  verb 

teon,  teog-an,  to   extend,    to  expand.      The    Lat. 

Bufo   is    supposed,   by  some  etymologists,  to  be 

applied  to  this  animal, — quia  tumida  bestiae  est. 

lull 


florisheth.— Chaucer.    The  Per. 


Hen 


:  full  of  bookes  and  papers  was, 
With  loathly  frogs  and  toad™,  which  eyes  did  lucke, 
And  creeping  sought  way  in  the  weedy  gras. 

Spens'r.   Faerie  Qua  tie,  b,  i. 

Him  there  they  found 

Squat  like  a  tt.nt!,  close  at  the  eare  oi"  Eve  J 
Assaying  by  his  devili-.h  art  to  iva.  h 
The  organs  of  her  faiwie,  and  with  thorn  forge 
Illusions  as  he  list,  phantasms  and  dreams. 

Mitton.  Paradise  Lost,  1 
By  toadflax  which  your  nose  may  taste,   *  . 


Drayio 

«  Where  I  was  wont  to  seeke  the  ho 
Working  her  formall  rownes  in  w< 

The  gricslie  todi-stimlc  grown.-  there 

And  loathed  paddockes  lording  on 

Spenser.  The  Shepheard'i 

As  for  the  stone  commonly  called   .- 
presumed  to  be  found  in  the  head  of 


■  Mn.-~c.-i'  Elysium,    Nymph. 


Calender.  December, 
toad-stone,  which  is 


Brown.   Vulgar  Er 


The  Herculean  hand  of  a  virtuous  people  can  ahm 
le  Augean  stable  of  :i  corrupted  court  formed  of  n 
utd-eaters  like  Lord  Melcombe. 

Knox.  The  Spirit  of  Despotii 


rOAST,  n.  ^  Fr. 
roAST,  v.  Vfrom 
Faster.      J  of  (or 


TOAST,  n.  \  Fr.  Tostce,  a  toast  of  bread  ; 
Lat.  To&tnm,  past  part. 
ere,  to  bake. 

Any  thing  baked ;  usually,  bread  sliced  and 
baked  before  the  fire. 

To  toast,  (met.) — to  name  or  propose,  any  one 
whose  health,  success,  &c,  any  sentiment  which 
is  to  be  drunk  :   and — 

A  toast, — any  one  who,  or  any  thing  which,  is 
so  named  or  proposed.  See  the  quotation  from 
the  Tatler. 


Their 


made  of  two  : 


one  with  many 
toasting  yrons, 


I  will  sing  what  I  did  It 
I. nog  ago  in  Janiveere 
Ofaskilfullagedsire, 


Mydii 


Browne.  The  Shephmrd's  Pipe,  Eel.  1. 


When  having  half  diu'd.  time  comes  in  my  host, 
A  catholic  good,  and  a  rare  drunken  toast. 

Cotton.  A  Voyage  to  Ireland,  c.  3, 
More  timely  hie  thee  to  the  house. 
With  thy  bright  swans  of  Paulus  Maximus : 
Their  jest,  and  feast,  make  him  thine  host, 


It  a  lit 


.  Jonsun.  Horace, 


.  Odel 


Take  a  small  toast  of  rmnchet,  dipped  in  oil  of  sweet 

almunds  new  drawn,  and  sprinkled  with  a  little  loaf  sugar. 

Bacon.  Medical  Remains. 

It  happen'd  that  on  a  publick  day  a  celebrated  beauty  of 

those  times  was  in  the  Cross  Hath,  and  one  id'  the  crowd  of 
lu-r  admirers  took  a  glass  of  the  wale-  in  which  the  fair  one 
stood,  and  drank  her  health  in  the  cc.npany.  There  was  in 
place  a  gay  fellow,  half  fuddl'd 


'  the    hqn 


liquo 


ul'd  a  toast.— Tatler,  No.  24. 

Make  it  so  large,  that,  fill'd  with  sack 

Up  to  the  swelling  brim, 
Vast  toasts  on  the  delicious  lake, 

Like  ships  at  sea  may  swim. 

Rochester.   Upon  drinking  in  a  Bowl. 
Love  is  enjoyn'd  to  make  his  favourite  toast, 
And  Hare's  the  go.hk-s  that  delights  him  most. 

But  if,  at  first,  he  minds  his  hits, 

And  drinks  champaign  among  the  wits; 

Repeats  you  verses  wrote  on  glasses. 

Prior.    The  C\,!u.''cu. 


-Prior.  Alma,  c.2. 


TOD 

"  TVe  simple  toasters  take  delight 
To  see  our  women's  teeth  look  white; 
And  every  saucy  ill-bred  fellow 
Sneers  at  a  mouth  profoundly  yellow. "- 

My  sober  evening  let  the  tankard  bless, 
With  toast  embrown'd,  ami  fragrant  nutmeg  fraught, 
While  the  rich  draught  with  uft-repeated  whiffs 
Tobacco  mild  improves. 

Warlon.  A  Panegyric  on  Oxford  Ale. 

These  Insect  reptiles  while  they  go  on  caballing,  and 
toasting,  only  till  us  with  disgust. 

Burke.  Speech  on  lite  Petition  of  the  Unitarians. 

TOBA'CCO.     ,>       Said  to  be  so  called  from 
Toba'cconist.    Van  island  in  the  West  Indies. 
TonA'r-coNiNG.  J  where  it  was  found  in  abun- 
dance   by   the    Spaniards.      See   the   quotations 
from  Hackluyt  and  Robertson. 

There  is  an  herbe  [in  Virginia]  which  is  sowed  apart  by 
itselfe  and  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Vppowoc :  in  the 
West  Indies  it  bath  diuers  names,  according  to  the  seuerall 
places  and  countreys  where  it  groweth.  and  is  vsed.  The 
Spanyards  call  it  Tobacco. — Hackluyt.   Voij.  vol.  iii.  p.  271. 


Bacon.  Natural!  Historic,  §  855. 
There  whether  yt  divine  tobacco  were, 
Or  panach.-ea.  or  polygeny, 
She  fownd.  and  brought  it  to  her  patient  deare, 
Whoal  this  while  lay  blading  i       ' 


?r.  Faerie  Qaeene,  b.  iii.  c.  5 

Then  the  remnant  of  your  regiment,  are  wealthy  taharcn 

marcbants,  that  set  up  with  one  ounce,  and  break  for  three 

Beaum.  St  Fletch.  The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  i 


.  Hall.  Bis  1L 


Neither  w, 
cathedral,  no 


The  next  morning  wc  applied  privately  to  tli 
Fe<!ositseh  to  pun-h.ee  some  tobacco  for  the  ! 
had  now  been  upward  of  a  twelve  month  w 
favourite  commodity.— Conk.   Thud  Voyage,  b.- 


Lane  and  his  associa 

enjoyment  of  smoking  /. 
specimen  of  this  new  ci 
their  countrymen  the  me 


TOD,  n.  )       A  certain  measure  of  wool,   savs 

Tod,  v.  (  Skinner—from  the  Ger. Zotte,  a  lock 
or  bunch  of  hair.  Minshew  proposes  the  Flemish 
Todderm,  nectere.  which  is  the  common  Dut. 
verb  Tui/eren,  to  tie. 

As  much  wool  as  is  tied  in  one  bundle.  Gene- 
rally— 

Anv  thing  thick,  and  bushy  ;  a  bush,  a  thicket. 
Tod  is  still— 

The  common  name  of  a  fox  in  Scotland ;  and 
perhaps  so  called  from  his  busli'j  tail. 
'  the  land, 


At  length  within  the  yvie  Indite, 
(There  shrowded  was  the  little  god] 
I  heard  a  busie  bustling. 

Spenser.  The  Shcphea. 
A  hundred  crowns  for  a  good  tod  of  hay. 
Or  a  fine  hollow  tree,  that  would  contain  mi 
Beaum.  f.-  Fleteh.  The  Pilgrim, 
Then  when  he  hunted  the  like  Britain-fnxe 
More  by  the  scent  than  sight ;  theirMid  I  se 
These  valiant  and  approved  men  of  Britain 
Like  boading  owls,  creep  into  tod*  of  ivie. 
And  hoot  their  fears  to  one  another  nightly. 


Id.  . 


Calender.  March. 


Acti.  sc.  1. 
s,  euery  tod 


Shake,,,,  are.   The  Winter's  Tale,  Acti 


In  those  ancient  tin 

chaieil  t  wire  ih,.  quant 
chase  at  present  .  .-in  I 


'S.  a  tnd  of  wool  would  have  pur- 
ly  ci  subsistence  which  it  will  pur- 
cnnseriuently  twice  the  quantity  of 


TO-DAY.      >       A.  S.  To-dceij,  hodir-,  this  day. 

To-mo'rruw.  j"  A.  S.  To-merg-en.  ( See  To,  and 
Morrow.)      To-innrrow  is  applied  to— 

The  day  next  following  to-day  or  this,— the 
present  day. 

And  he  seyde  to  hem,  go  ye  and  seye  to  that  fox :  lo  I 
~  make  perfightly  heelthis,  to  day  and 


>  morowe:  and  the  tbridde  day  I  a 


1  he  sayde  vnto  them.  Go  ye  and  tell  that  foxe,  behnk 
out  deuels  and  heale  the  people  to  ,/oi/eatid  to  morow 
le  ihynle  dave  1  make  an  ende, 


Wiclif.  Luk, 

■  ami  to  !'■■ 
1051.  lb. 


And  wel  I  wot.  v.  ithcuten  helpe  or  grace 
Of  thee,  ne  may  my  strengthe  not  availle: 
Than  helpe  me,  lord,  lo-morwe  in  my  bataille. 

Chancer.  The  Kniyhtes  Tale,  V.  2402. 

The  secret  cause  and  spring  of  all  my  woe  t 
My  life  must  with  lo  momm>'«  light  expire, 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

TODDY.  See  the  quotations.  For  the  ap- 
plication to — 

A  mixture  of  spirits,  water  and  other  ingredients, 
we  are  probably  indebted  to  our  seamen. 

The  toddy  t 

Besiae  the  liquor  or  water  in  the  fruit,  [coco-nut]  there  is 
also  a  sort  of  wine  drawn  from  the  tree  called  toddy,  which 
looks  like  whey.— Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  16SG. 

A  kind  of  wine,  called  toddy,  is  procured  from  the  tree 
[fan -palm],  by  cutf  inir  the  lunls  which  are  to  produce  flowers, 
soon  after  their  appearance,  and  tying  under  them  small 
baskets,  made  of  the  leaves,  which  are  so  close  as  to  bold 
liquids  without  leaking. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  it. 

TOE.  Piers  Plouhman  writes  the  plural  Ton. 
See  in  v.  Toot.  Chaucer  writes  it — Tone,  i.  e. 
to-en.  Dut.  Tee,  teen;  Ger.  Zahe  ,■  Sw.  7a~, 
A.  S.  Ta ;  which  the  etymologists  derive  either 
from  Gr.  Ta-eur,  extendere,  or  the  A.  S.  verb  Tarn, 
to  extend,  to  expand,  or  from  ten  :  because  that, 
is  their  number.  (  See  Wachter  and  Junius.)  It 
is  probably  from  te-on,  to  take ;  applied  first  to 
the  talons  or  claws  of  an  animal. 

With  tills  word  he  right  anone 

Hent  me  up  bytwene  his  tone. 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 

At  suche  tynte  and  neuer  tyll  than  it  begynneth  to 
roumble  and  shake  all  the  purtie  from  toppe  to  toe,  with  the 
hatred  of  his  former  lyfe.— tfrfai.  Luke,  Pref. 

Thus  met  we  talkt,  and  stoode  vpon  our  toes, 
With  great  demaundes  whome  little  might  content. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruites  of  Warre. 
Next  him  was  Feare,  all  arm'd  from  top  to  toe, 
Yet  thought  himselfe  not  safe  enough  thereby. 
But  feard  each  s'     ' 


Spenser.  Faerie  Qu 


The: 


broad  ;  and  in  such  as  bear  the  name 
the  toes  are  somewhat  joined,  that 
pon  boegy  places. 

" .  Note  9. 


they  may 

Derhurn.  Physico-Theology, 

TO-FORE.  A.  S.  To-foran,  ante,  pra> ;  before, 
afore.     See  To. 

And  whanne  thei  persuen  you  in  this  citee,  fie  ye  in  to  an 
other,  treuly  I  seye  to  you.  ye  schule  not  ende  the  citees  of 
Israel :  tofore  that  mantles  sone  come. 

Wiclif.  Mutthew,  c.  10. 
"  So  shall  I  do  to  morrow,  iwis,"  (quod  she,) 
"  And  God  luforne,  so  that  it  shall  suffice." 

Chaucer.  Trail.  %  Cra.  b.  iii. 
And  so.  as  thou  haste  herde  tofore, 


The  fals  tunges  l 


■  lore.— (Jollier.  Con.  A.  1 


Backe  goethe  he  therefore  home  again  al  the  wai  that  he 
had  come,  wening  and  sighing  all  the  waie,  whereas  he  had 
tafnre  depaned  from  his  father  as  pert  and  fierse,  and  as 
rathe  S:  wilfull  as  coulde  be.— Vdal.  Luke,  c.  15. 

TOFT,  n.  Law  Lat.  Toftum,  a  place  where 
at  some  time  a  rustick  mansion  which  they  call  a 
messuage  was  situated,  (Spelman. ) 

A  word  common  in  conveyances  of  lands  and 
tenements. 

TO'GATED.  )      Lat.  Togatus,  dressed  or  in- 
To'ged.  /vested    with    a  gown,    (toga,) 

gowned. 

The  first  folio — tongued ;    which,  Mr.  Boswell 

fairly  observes,  agrees'better  with  the  context. 


TOI 

One  Micnaell  Cassio,  a  Florentine, 

(A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  faire  wife) 

That  neuer  set  a  squadron  in  the  field, 

Nor  the  dcuision  of  a  battaile  knowes 

Mure  then  a  spinster.     Vnlesse  the  bookish  tbeoricko; 

Wherein  tie-  ta,-gtted  Consuls  can  pmpose 

As  masterly  as  he:  mere  prattle  without  practice. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i.  se.  I, 

For  now  the  University  the  mother  of  legated  peaco 
being  alt",  ighted  with  the  unwonted  rumours  of  a  civil  w„r. 
the  muses  deserted,  and  the  adorers  of  them  everywhere 
disper-eii,  knew  not  (as  if  put  between  the  anvil  and  the 
hammer)  which  way  to  turn  it  self,  or  seek  rest. 

Wood.  Fasti  Oxon.  vol.ii. 

TOGE'THER.  See  Gather,  and  Altogether. 
A.  S.  Totjadere,  una,  simul,  pariter ;  Dut.  Al-te- 
ijader,  oinnes  simul. 

Gathered,  collected,  in  one  body,  in  one  place, 
at  one  time  ;  unitedly,  conjoined!)'. 

'  °  '  thei  ledde, 
That  men  with  the  besles  in  fellies  thei  tham  fedde. 

R  Brume,  p.  7. 
Pylgrimms  &  palmers,  plygten  hem  to  gederes 
To  siclie  seint  June.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  3. 


A-morwe  whan  the  day  began  to  spring, 
Vp  rose  nor  hoste.  ami  was  our  alle:  cok, 
And  gaderd  us  togeder  in  a  link. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  ike  Canterbury  Tales,  V. 
Thei  two  tpgider  vpon  this  caas 
In  counceyle  Inutiden  out  the  weye, 
That  M;mns  t'kniil.us  shall  seye, 
Howe  she  by  weye  of  eouenatite 

Was  nolle,  and  to  none  other  man.— Gower.  Con.  A.  1 
So  night  spent  out,  return  I  lo  my  feeres 
And  ther  wondrmg  1  mid  together  swarmd 
A  new  nombei  of  mates,  tn.nhers,  and  men, 

From  eche-where  llockke  lag,  .'her,  ptest  to  passe, 
Wilh  1  .'it  ami  goods,  to  whatsoeuer  land 
hv  Muling  seas  me  listed  thi-ui  to  lede. 

Surrey.   Virgiie.  &ntu,  1 
So  under  fierie  cope  together  rush'd 
Buti.  h.i'.iels  i.  aii.e,  wuh  ruinous  assault 
And  inextinguishable  rage. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 


zonian  targe, 
ring  if  to  hide 


Nor  that  I  mean,  while  thus  1  knit 
My  thread-bare  sentiments  together, 
To  show  my  genius,  or  my  wit. 
When  God  and  you  know,  I  have  neither. 

Cuwper.   To  Lloyd,  (1754.) 


TOIL,  n. 
Toil,  v. 

To'M.F.R. 
To'lLFUL. 
Tu'lLlNG,  B. 
To'lLSOME. 
To'lLSOMELV. 
To'lLSOMENESS.  , 


See  Till,  and  infra,  Toil. 
Colere  ct  laborare  agrum, 
(Skinner.)  The  verb  was 
formerly  written  TueiL  and 
Tuuil. 

To  till :— generally,  to  la- 
bour, to  work,  to  travail. 

See   the  quotations   from 


New  Testament,  produced  by  Tbokc 

And  as  wilnesseth  Genesis 

That  seitli  wilh  swwikeand  with  sunt,  ami  s 
By  ti.lye  and  by  travaile.  Pirn  Plou 

Bihulde  ye  the  lilies  of  the  feeld  how  thei  t 


.6. 


Greteth  wel  Marie  :  thei  i  yche  in  us. 

Roman*,  c.  In. 

If  thy  tenaunt  shall  labour  and  toyle  all  the  yeare  to  pay 

lice  thy  rent,  and    when    he  hath    he-slowed  al    I    *  nr, 

us  iieiehhnutes  c.ittel  shal  m  lime  his  fi'iites,  hew  tctiyous- 
and  bitter  should  his  life  hel—Tyndall.   Woikcs,  p.  122. 
Since  al  their  Ionics,  ami  all  their  broken  sleeps 
Shal  scant  siniize,  u.  hull!  it  stil  vpright. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glat. 
But  [S.  Paull]  labored  attotled  Or.  ,v  night,  as  much  aa 
e  had  leasurc  from  the  ministering  of  {...ids  word,  and 
wrought  stil,  because  he  ivouhl  put  no  ho, lie  to  charge. 


/•/,, 


of  a  Chris 


ill  not  pray  for  those  goodes  (in  getting  and  heaping 
together  wherot  the  trailers  of  the  world  thiuke  thesclfe* 
lorlun.ilc.)—  Vdal.  Peter,  c.  1. 


TOK 


TOL 


-Holm 


.  forme,  ami  el  oyi  I 
re  a  greate  deal''  be  I  [er 
blous  loylynges  of  tliys 


The  toilesomnessc of  the  paine  I  refer  to  priuat  knowledge 

Id.  Chronicles  of  Ireland.  Stanihurst  to  Sidneie 

But  most  men  ordinarily  do  fault  herein  exceeding  much 

now  when  they  be  wearied.  tolled,  and  foiled  witli    painlo 

quite  with  voluptuous  pleasures. —Holland.  Plutoroli,  ji.olS 
Ahout  the  caudron  many  cookes  aecoyld 


ok.-.  . 


-ell 


■■■1'iyri 


Spenser.  Faerie 
-  The  boteman  strayt 
course  with  stayed  stedfast 

His  tyred  armes  for  toylesomc  wearines: 


Held  ■ 


Tli.ii 


Id.  H>.  c.  12. 
pent  in  hewing  of  wood, 


Bp   Hall.  Cont.  Oj'  the  Gibeonites. 
They  toil,  they  sweat,  thick  clouds  of  dust  arise, 
The  .:  lubliug  clamours  echo  to  the  skies. 

Pope.   Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 
With  these  of  old  to  toih  of  battle  bred, 
In  early  youth  my  hardy  days  1  led  : 
Fir'o  with  ilie  [Imsl  ulmo     i.i    ■    .-  envy  hmrds. 

Here  Jove  with  Hermes  came;  hut  in  disguise 
01  mortal  men  c.nicc.l  d  il.eir  ,!.  nie,: 
One  laid  a»nle  h.s  thunder,  one  h:s  ro.l; 
And  ludliy  toilsome  steps  tuertlur  trod. 


fect.on.    wha.ev 


TOIL.  «.  Fr.  Toiles.  Toil  de  arraign^,  a 
cobweb,  Skinner  derives  from  Lat.  Tela.  See 
Till. 

Any  thin?  lifted  or  raised  ;  a  snare,  set  up  (sc.) 
to  catch  animals.  A  spiders  web  is  a  toil,  i.  e. 
something  lifted  up,  or  raised,  to  patch  (lies. 


Hise 


layd  i 


fielde  fur  their  purpose,  not  passynee  .1  inyle  wide  aecniupt- 
Ing  euery  waye,  enuironed  round  about,  eytlier  with  eober- 
Bome  woodes.  or  els  a  verve  depe  ryuer,  beset  it  with  theyr 
bushment,  as  it  had  bene  wyth  a  toyle. 

Goldinge.  Casar,  fol.  251. 

But  of  all  others,  the  toile  made  of  Cuines  flaxen  cords, 
are  so  strong,  that  the  wild  hoar  falling  into  it.  will  bee 
caught  :  and  no  marvaile,  for  these  kind  of  nets  will  checke 
the  very  edge  of  a  sword  or  such  like  weapon. 

Holland.  Piinie,  b.  xix.  c.  1. 

Seeing  herself  in  danger  to  be  taken  within  the  toil 
many  times,  [the  b-ar]  eastetli  herself  round  upon  her  ilead. 
and  endeavoureth  that  way  to  oeaoe,  rather  then  either  by- 
paws  or  fangs  to  burst  the  toil.— hi.  Plutarch,  p.  829. 

Then  toils  for  beasts,  and  lime  for  birds  were  found, 
And  deepmoutli'd  dogs  did  fojesi-wa.i.s  surround. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgia,  t>.  i. 

TO'lLETTE.  Fr.  Toilette,  from  toil,  cloth, 
and  toil,  from  tela,  linen  cloth,  (Cotgrave.)  The 
English  (says  Menage)  call  it  a  combing  cloth. 
Toilet  is  now  applied  to — 

The  dressing-table. 

An  untouch'd  Bible  grae'd  her  toilet'. 

No  fear  that  thumb  of  hers  should  spoil  it. 


Prior.  Hans  Carvel. 
S. 


WREN,  n.  -\  Goth.  Tmhn-yan  ;  A.  S. 
CVken,  v.  {  Tachn-ian  ,■  Dut.'  Teechi-en  ,- 
IVkemng,  n.  f  Stv.  Tacn-a,  to  mark  ;  pro- 
IVkenless.    J  bably  from   the  A.S.  Tac-an, 


TO'KEN,  n. 
T 

To 
T< 

to  teach, 

To  teach,  to  make  known,  to  notify,  to  denote, 
to  declare,  to  designate,  to  mark. 

Y  buried  it  was  forth  with  hym,  as  in  lohenynge 
Of  ysprowes,  that  he  yt  waii  ul  on  mi  ley  a  kjnge. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  SO, 
Toys  was  as  a  iolcne  that  to  comyng  was.— Id.  p.  231. 


&  God  sent  hiru  tohenyng  < 

And  he  sorowynge  wittiynne  in  spirit  seyde,  what  sekith 
this  generacioun  a  tokene?  truli  1  seye  to  you  a  tokene 
schal  not  be  govun  to  this  generacioun.—  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  8. 

But  natheles  I  toke  unto  our  dame, 

Your  wif  at  home,  the  same  gold  again 

Upon  your  benelie.  she  wote  ii  we!  certain, 

By  certain  tokens  that  I  can  hire  tell. 

Chaucer.  The  Shipmanncs  Tale,  V.  13.2SG. 

But  as  I  lay  this  other  night  waking, 

I  thought  how  lovers  had  a  tokening, 

And  among  hem  it  was  a  commune  tale, 

Thai  it  were  good  to  here  the  nightingale, 

Rather  theu  the  leud  cuckow  sing. 

Id.  Of  the  Cuckow  and  the  Nightingale. 

And  she  right  e 

Hir  sweuen  hal 

And  thei  it  hah 

And  netheles  so  as  I  can, 

I  will  you  sende  some  tokenyvg 

■\Vherof  ye  shall  haue  knowlageyng 

Of  tiiyng,  1  wote  that  shall  you  lothe. — Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

But  whe  Lyndegylse  sawe  yt  this  Momole  &  his  copany 
were  somedeale  wnirawyd  fro  his  pauylion,  he  made  a 
toktjn  to  his  knvghtes,  wlierbv  tinv  koow\nge  his  mynde 
:le,  c.  123. 


tol.le  hem  euery  dele 
token  of  good. — Gower. 


fell  vpon  hym  and  slew  hym. — Fabyan.  Chronycle, 

Which  when  he  heard,  and  saw  the  tokens  trew, 
Ilis  hart  with  great  affection  was  embayd, 

As  to  the  patrone  of  his  life,  thus  sayd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii,  c.  8. 
And  on  your  finger  in  tile  night,  lie  put 
Another  ring,  that  what  in  time  proceeds, 
Mav  token  to  the  future,  our  past  deeds. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
Eno.  How  appeares  the  fight? 
Scar.  On  our  side,  like  the  token'd  pestilence, 

Id.  Anthony  $  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  sc.  8. 
On  whose  meetings,  there  were  such  embracements,  such 
strange,    often,    and   earnest   tokenintjs,   and    such    hearty 
laughters,  Sx.— Fuller.   Worthies.  Cornwall. 

Our  Lord  charged  his  disciples,  when  by  any  they  were 
repulsed  or  lo.-elei.  led  in  their  picaehini;,  to  leave  those  per- 
sons and  places,  shaking  off  the  dust  from  their  feet,  in 
token  of  an  utter  detestation  and  desertion  of  them. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  41. 
Heartless,  and  tokenless  if  it  remain, 
It  ought  to  pass,  in  strictness,  for  profane. 

Byrom.  On  Church  Communion. 

In  every  canoe  there  were  young  plantains,  and  branches 

of  a  tree  which  the  Indians  call  E'Midbo  :  these  as  we  after- 

i  brought  as  tokens  of  peace  and  amity. 

"'     '  Voyage  b.  i.  c.  8. 


Or  voyces  callingme  in  dead  of  night, 

Through  mire  an, I  Maodiio.;  pools,  to  find  my  mine. 

Beaum.  %■  Fletch.    The  Fuilhjul  shepherdess.  Act  i. 


Fuller.    Worthies.  Chester. 
i  [Felix]  wife  Drusilla  was  held  by  usurpation  :  he  had 


from  his  title,  hung 
with  a  laudatory  of  i 

C.mfunt   'nil 

And  then,  that  whatever  you 
frighted  ai  tlian  he  should,  you  be 

insensible  degrees  till  tie  at  last,  i 
the  difficulty,  and  comes  off  with  a 

"With  this  sweet 
should  go  on  to  h 
alacrity,  being  tollea 
alluring  relishes  of  i 

experience  o 

all  along  fr. 
s  joys  ami  pk 

>cke.   Of  Education,  §  115. 

f  heaven  -within  us,  we 
mspeakable  triumph  and 

Christum  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 


inconsiderately  toll 
epeated,  becomes 


n,;    iur   i 


TO'LERABLE.  ^       Fr.  Tolcrer ;  It.  Tolhrare; 
To'lerably.  Sp.  Tolerar  ;    Lat.  Tolerare, 

To'lerant.  I  from  tollere,  to  lift  or  raise. 

To'leranck.  (To  till;  and  Tooke  thinks 

To'i.erate,  v.  the  Lat.  is  from  the  A.S. 

Tolera'tion.  J  That  can  or  may  be 
borne  or  suffered,  supported,  or  sustained,  or  en- 
dured ;  sufterable,  supportable  ;  (met.)  that  may- 
be suffered  or  permitted ;  scarcely  allowable  or 
excusable ;  indifferent. 


Cock.  First  i 


TOLE,  or)  Chaucer  writes—  Tull  Ray 
Toll.  )  says — To  toll  is  to  entice  or  draw 
in,  to  decoy,  or  flatter ;  as  the  bell  tolling  calls  in 
the  people  to  church  : — and  Milton  speaks  of — 
A  toling  sign-post,  hung  out  to  call  passengers  :  — 
Bp.  Burgess  appears  to  coincide  with  this  ori-in, 
and  thinks,  to  toll,  may  be,— to  produce  an  effect  by 
slow,  insensible  degrees;  but  it  seems  more  pro- 
bably to  be  a  consequential  usage  of  Toil,  to  draw 
into,  to  lure  into,  a  toil:  generally,— to  draw 
along;  to  induce,  to  allure,  to  entice.  And  see 
Toll,  infra. 
With  empty  hand,  men  may  no  hawkes  Uill, 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Talc,  v.  4132 


t;  c  f 


arose  betwene  the  spirite  desyrous  to  amende, 

ie    tntltrni   and    aliumig    hym   a_;.,\;i,    to   hi- 
nfull  lining.—  Udal.  Marke,  c.  9. 


spintes  delited:  and  suche 
s,  thei  dooe  rather  lure  and 
,  the  fil  them.—  Id.  Luke,  c. 


following  mee 
they  following 


noneth  I  went 
leir  canoas :  I 


the  shore,  the  people 
ed  them  on  shore,  and 
then  departed  aboord, 

P-  105, 


y  company 
Hackluyt.   Voyages, 
Labienus  mistrustyng  as  much  before,  to  the  entent  to 
toll  them  all  ouer  the  riuer,  kept  on  his  way  softly  with  like 
pretence  of  feare  as  he  had  vsed  before. 

Goldinge.  Ceesar,  fol.  151. 
And  the  next  day,  they  set  thither  their  horsemen,  first 
to  tull  nut  on  re  men  into  the  daunger  of  theyr  bushiuen.es, 
and  than  to  assayle  them  as  they  were  enclosed. 

Id.  lb.  fol.  247. 
If  they  did  let  them  stand,  they  should  but  toll  beggers  to 
thetowne,  Ui-.iV  to  surcharge  the  res:  of  the  parish,  &  laie 
more  burden  vpon  them. 

Hoiinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.ii,  c.  13. 
1943 


The  cumon  custome  of  al  indifferent  reader 
'ist  wel  pardon  and  hold  excused  such  tollerabl 
I  my  wry  ting,  as  men  niaye  fynde  some  in  a 


Tt  dooethe  teacbe  them  to  execute  the  true  offices  of 
princes,  and  not  to  be  tirauntes,  and  causeth  the  people 
more  gladlye  to  obey  euery  good  prince,  and  more  quietly 
to  ioltcrate  aud  beare  with  the  bad.—  Udal.  John,  Pref. 

For  the  one  (which  is  contempt  of  marryage)  ye  holde  in 
your  erroneouse  doctryne,  and  the  other  (which  is  a  to/ler- 
a/uice  among  your  selues)  ye  arc  compelled  to  suffer,  least 
theyr  more  nombre  wolde  bieake  from  yow. 

Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  106. 


To  tolleratc  those  thinges,  whiche  dooe  seer 
greuous  (wherof  there  be  many  in  the  lyfe  of  r 
fortune)  in  such  wyse  as  thou  depart  not  from  t 
nature,  neyther  lYuin  the  wurshyp  pertey mm;e  i 

st.'unee.— Sir  T.  Ehjut.   The  Uoirniorr,  b.  iii.  c. 


I  doubt  not  but  that  men  indued  with  sense 

equui  -,  will  soone  tliscerne,  that  Ik  sides  einine 

petent   knowledge,  wee  are  to  descend   to    a 

receiving  knowledge  in  that  degree,  which  is  I 

Hooker.  Ecctesi     " 


Goropius  fetches  all  out  of  Dutch,  and 
perhaps  this  than  many  other  of  his  etymoh 
Drayton.  Poly 


:  bytte' 


17.  llluslralions. 


Certes,  sage  counsell  and  wisdome  in  the  good  usi 

pleasure.-;  and    dt  lights,    ..hereby    we  continue   honest, 
ordinarily  do  call  continence  and  temperance;   the  sann 


So  that  to  tolerate  is  not  to  prosecute.  And  the  question 
■whether  the  prince  may  iulcra/.i  divers  perswasions,  is  no 
more  then  whether  he  may  lawfully  persecute  any  man  for 
not  being  of  his  opinion.     Now  in  this  case  he  is  just  so  to 

tolerate  diversity  nl    perswasimis  as  he  is  to  tolerate  publiek 
actions  :  for  no  opinion  is  judicable,  nor  no  person  punbli- 

Bp.  Taylor.    Liberty  of  Prophesybig,  §  16. 

Upon  these  very  grounds  we  may  easily  give  account  of 
that  great  question,  Whether  it  be  lawful  tur  a  prince  to 
give  toleration  to  several  religions. — Id,  I6.a 


TOM 


By  continuing  in  communion  with  that  party  of  the 
Church  from  whence  they  dissented  in  opinion,  they  would 

h  ive  dec.ared,  that  Ihuv  fv\ ■■:■■>■'<  th-.-ir  errors  t.>  be  tolerable. 
S.-W.   Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.-l. 


But  rich,  and  fine,  a  wife's  a  very  devil. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  G. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  as  had  been  already  men- 
tioned, our  men  were  tolerably  well  recovered. 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

Alledging  that  if  God  ruled  the  world,  so  much  wicked- 
ness and  impiety  would  not  be  tolerated  therein. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  30'. 


about  the  mutual  toleration 
professions  of  religion,  I 


swer you  freely,  that 
be  the  chief  characteristical  mark 
—Locke.  On  Toleration. 


a  large  society  is  divided  into  two  or  three  sreat  sects. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.l. 

The  Christian  spirit  of  charity  and  tolerance  which  breathes 

through  this  work,  and  appears  '     " 


Stated,"  acquits  him  < 


lod,  &c— White.  1 
Toleration  is  oft 


entitled  "  The  Case 
nost  distant  suspicion  of  a  de- 
of  his  own  church  by  wilfully 
an  illustrious  adversary. 
Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  44.  App. 
j  know  and  lament  his  [Gibbon's] 
over  the  deformities  of  the  heathen 
h  all  the  splendor  of  panegyric  the 

portance  of  revela- 


)  dissenters  the 


kinds  :  the  allowing 
and  exercise  of  their  religion,  but 
With  an  exclusion  from  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  in  the 
state,  which  is  a  partial  tuh-rat !<'■<>  :  and  the  admitting  them, 
without  distinction,  to  all  the  civil  privileges  and  capacities 
of  other  citizens,  which  is  a  compleat  toleration. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  vi.  C.  10. 


TOLL,  n.  -\  Fr.  Tallin,  the  toll  taken  by  a 
Toll,  v.  |  miller.  Tollu,  taken,  removed, 
To'i.uxo,  n.  yiift.  or  carried  away.  ToUir,— 
To'luooth.  I  To  remove,  to  take  away,  (s'c.) 
To'llagb.  )  the  force  or  validity;  to  make 
void.      Generally, — to  take  away,  to  withdraw. 

To  toil  a  bell.  Skinner  thinks,  is  formed  from  the 
sound.  He.  and  Junius,  derive  toll,  a  tribute; 
A.S.  Toll;  Dut.ro/;  Ger.  Zol;  Sw.  TV;  Fr. 
TaiUer,  from  the  Gr.TfX-or.  Others  give  it  the 
same  origin  as  tally,  (qv.)      See  also  Talliage. 

Tooke  thinks  that  toll,  and  the  Fr.  Tattle,  (qv.) 
—taken  of  eoods — differ  only  in  the  pronunciation, 
and  consequent  writing  of  them.  It  is  a  part 
lifted  off,  or  taken  away.  To  raise  taxes,  to  levy 
tuxes,  a  hoy  upon  any  person,  are  common  expres- 
sions. "  The  toll  of  a  bell,"  he  adds.  "  is  its  being 
lifted  up,  which  causes  that  sound  we  call  its  toll." 
See  Tole,  or  Toll. 

A  tax  or  tribute,  levied  or  raised ;— to  toll,  to 
raise  or  levy,  a  tax  or  tribute  ;  also,  to  pay  it. 

To  toll, — to  raise,  and,  consequentially,  to  sound 
a  bell;  to  sound  it  (at  a  particular  hoar,  as  a 
signal,  or  call.) 


Therfore  ghelde  ghe  to  alle  n 
honour,  honour. —  U'iclif.  Rom. 


i  dettis,  to  i 


. 


And  whanne  Jhesus  passide  fro  thannes  he  sigh  a  man 
I.v.heu  in  name  sittvnge  in  a  tol-bothe,  and  he  seide  to  him, 

us  thou  me.— Id.  Matt.  c.  9. 
Mathew  that  was  of  Judee  as  he  is  se 


e  with  a  fayre  company  of  men 
;  cytie,  &:  dVsyred  assystenre  of 
the    fore  named  constables,  the  which    comaurted  the  sayd 
belle  lobe  tatted—  Pabyan.  Chront/ele,  an.  126S, 

And  put  in  the  roume  of  ye  shryues,  Mychaell  Tony,  and 
John  Avidrjan,  and  oner  tri.it,  all  roily*  uf  t-i-vlus  and  tallagys 
before  made  were  delyueryd  vntrj  tlie  sayde  John  Mansell, 
the  whiche  h;  there  sealyd  and  redelyucred  them  vnto  the 
chaumberleyne.— Id.  lb.  an.  1257. 


appointed  of  themselnes  two 
mstables  of  the  citie.  by  whose 
commaundement  and  toltiny  of  the  great  bell  of  Paules  all 
the  citie  was  warned  to  be  readie  in  harnesse.  to  attend  vpon 
capteins.— Holinshed.  lien.  III.  an.  1264. 


The  meal  the  more  yieldeth,  if  servant  be  true, 
And  miller  that  tolleth,  take  none  but  his  due. 

Tusser.  July's  Husbandry. 

The  adventitious  moisture hetrayeth  and  tolleth  forth 

the  innate  and  radicall  moisture  along  v.ith  it,  when  it  self 
goeth  forth. — Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  365. 


(oil  for  them,  he  cannot  t 

By  Leofric  her  lord,  yet  in  base  bondage  held, 
The  people  from  her  marts  by  inllnge  who  expell'd  : 
Whose  duchess,  which  desir'd  this  tribute  to  release 
Their  freedom  often  begg'd.— Drayton.  Poty-Olbion,  s.13. 
Those  other  disciples,  whose  calling  is  recorded,  were  from 
the  fisher  boat ;  this,  from  the  toll-booth:  they  were  unlet- 
tered; this  [Matthew]  infamous. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Matthew  Called. 


For  we  hardly  < 
bey  exact  from  u 


dities  or  wares  that  are  openly  brought 
keep  a  ferretting  and  searching  for  such 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  114. 

Can  I  bring  proof 

"Where,  when,  by  whom,  and  what  y'  were  sold  for, 

And  in  the  open  market  toll'd  far?—Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.l. 

To  sacred  churches  all  in  swarms  repair 

Some  crowd  the  spires,  but  mo-t  the  hallow'd  bells, 

And  softly  toll  for  souls  departing  knells  : 

Each  chime  thou  hear'st.  a  future  i:    ith  foretells, 

Dryden.   The  Duke  of  Guise,  Act  iv. 

They  give  their  bodies  due  repose  at  night  : 

When  hollow  murmurs  of  their  evening  bells 

Dismiss  the  sleepy  swains,  and  loll  them  to  their  cells. 

Id. 
I  heard  the  bell  toll'd  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse,  that  bore  thee  slow  away. 

Cowper.  My  Mother's  Picture. 

As  the  expense  of  carriage  is  very  much  reduced  by  means 
of  such  public  works,  the  goods,  notwithstanding  the  (>,!/, 
come  cheaper  to  the  consumer  than  they  would  other  wise 
have  done  ;  their  price  not  being  so  much  raised  by  the  toll, 
as  it  is  lowered  by  the  (.':.■■  ifues-;  of  tii 

Smith.    IVtatth  of  Xa lions,  b.  V.  c.  1. 
And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space  ; 
The  toll-men  thinking  as  before, 
That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

Cowper.  History  of  John  Gilpin. 

TOLCTA'TION.        Lat.    Tolut-arius  equus, 

from  tolutim,  and  that  from  tollere,  to  raise  or  lift 
up.     See  the  quotation  from  Broivn. 

And  this  is  true,  whether  thev  move  per  latera,  that  is. 
two  legs  of  one  side  together,  which  is  lullutatinn  or  am- 
bling; or  per  diametrum,  lifting  one  foot  before,  and  the 


Hitdibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

TOMB,  b.  "I        Fr.  Tombe,  intomber  ;   iLTdm- 
Sp.  Tumba  (see  Entomb); 
the  Lat.  Tumulus  (a  dimi- 
nutive  formed   from  turn- ere,   to  swell),    a  rising 
heap,  or  mound  of  earth.      Applied  generally  to — 
The  grave,  the  sepulchre. 

Titer  touore  the  hove  vvened.  [altar]  aniydde  thequer  ywys, 
As  ys  bones  lyg^etii.  ys  lum'je  wel  vavr  vs. 

A.  Gloucester,  p.  224. 
At  London  at  Ssvat  Poule's  in  taumbe  is  stho  laid. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  105. 

nae.—Id.  p.  48. 
profetis:  and  your 


They  rode,  but  authors  having  not 
Determin'd  whether  pace  or  trot. 
(That  is  to  say.  whether  tflltttntmn, 
A<  iliey  <!o  term't,  or  suecussation) 


TOMB,  n.  A       F. 
Tomb,  v.       V  ba  : 

To'mbless.  J  from 


t  Glastenbire  toumbed,  s 


adris  slowen  hem—  Ifictif.  Luk,  i 
As  on  a  tombe  is  all  the  faire  above, 
And  under  is  the  corps,  swiche  as  ve  wote. 

Chaucer.    The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,832. 
Thei  ladde  hym  to  haue  a  sight, 

Where  that  hir  tombe  v. a*  arraied.— Gowsr  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 
1944 


Also  T  will  that  if  T  deces^e  wMo  the  citie  of  London,  that 
wMn  three  yeres  fnlowing  myn  executors  doo  make  in  the 
walle.  nere  unto  mv  grave,  a  Iit<-]1  tutnbe  of  freestone,  upon 
the  which  I  wil  ,   t  |  e  tnc  ist,  and  in 

the  face  of  this  turn'*  1  will  be  made  in  too  plans  of  laton. 
ij.  fignrys  of  a  man  and  of  a  woman,  wt  x  men  children, 
and  vi.  women  chiMern,  and  over  or  above  the  said  fijiurys 
I  will  be  made  a  figure  of  the  fader  of  heven  enclosed  in  a 
soutie — Fabyan.   Chronycle.   The  Will. 

Not  such  as  earth  out  of  her  fruitfull  woomb 
Throwes  forth  to  men.  sweet  and  well  savored, 
Hut  direfull  deadly  black,  both  leafe  and  bloom, 
Fitt  to  adorne  the  dead  and  deck  the  drery  toombe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

Earth  vnder-gron'd  their  high  rais'd  feet,  as  when  offended 

In  Annie.  Typhoius,  with  rattling  thunder  droue, 

in  Arime.  men  say  the  graue  is  still, 

I'd  T>yliuiu~.  and  is  a  monstrous  lull. 

Chapman.  Homer,  ltiud,  b.  ii. 

long  since  tomb'd 


Where  thunder  t 


Or  there  wee'I  sit, 

{Ruling  in  large  and  ample  emperie. 

Ore  France,  and  all  her  almost  kingly  dukedomes) 

Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  vn worthy  vrne, 

To.-iilesse,  with  no  remembrance  ouer  them. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  i. 


Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as  children,  of 
die  before  us:  and  our  minds  represent  1 
to  which  we  are  approaching ;    wl 

marble  remain,  yet  the  iiwiiptiuiis 
the  imagery  moulders  away, 


youth,  often 

he  brass  and 
effaced  by  time,  and 


Lncke.  Hum.  Vn 


The  marble  tombs  that  rise  < 

Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arch 

Whose  pillars  swell  with  s-:ulplur'd  stones, 

Arms,  anjrels,  epitaphs,  and  bones. 

These,  all  the  poor  remains  of  state, 

Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  gieat. 

Parnelt.  A  Xighl  Piece  C 

While  some  affect  the  sun.  and  some  the  shade, 


To  paint  the  gloo 
Tu'  appointed  p!a 
These  travellers  i 

On  the  tombstone, 
that  an  inscription 
dignity—  Knox,  £t. 


No. 


Doe  me  good 


TO'MBOY.     A.S.  Tumbere,  from  "  Tuwb-wn, 
to  dance,  to  tumble,  to  play  the  tumbler,   to  act  a 
play;  hence  Tomboy, — Verstegan,"  ( Soniner.) 
A  lady 

So  faire,  and  fasten  d  to  an  emperie. 

Would  make  the  great's. t  king  double,  to  be  partnered 

With  totnbnyts,  lni'd  with  that  seife  exhibition 

Which  your  owne  cofij  r>  ;.■  eld. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  i.  se.  7. 
Ye  tit,  ye  tomboy,  what  can  one  nights  gingling 

urn.  Us  Ptelch.  The  Knight  of  Malta,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

TOME.  Fr.Tome;  h.Tomo-  Sn.Tomo,-  Lat. 
Tom  us ;  Gr.  Touos,  eectio,  from  Tc/ur-cip,  stcare, 
to  cut.      Sect  to  charts,  (at  plied  to  — 

A  piece  of  paper  cut;  and  rolled  up  into  a 
volume.     Generally, — 

A  volume;  any  portion  of  paper,  &c.  bound 
into  one  book. 

By  what  law.  must  we  write  nothing  but  large  scholasti- 
catl  discourses.'  such  tomes  as  yours. 

Bp.Huit.  An  Apologie  against  Brotrnisti. 

And  all  the  martyr  bishops  of  Rome  did  ever  acknow- 
ledge, and  publish  it.  ...at  •^■im.-o;  ac  \  is  a  peeuhar  oirire, 
and  order  in  the  t  hurch  of  (iu.i  ;  as  i  .  seen  in  their  decretal 
epistles,  in  the  fin>t  tome  of  the  councils. 

Bp.  Taylor.   Epin -opacy  Asserted,  §28. 

Who  travels  Senilis'  swellmsi  tomes  shall  find 
A  cloud  of  darkness  rising  on  the  mind. 

Pomfret.  Benson. 

It   adds  greatly   to  our  wonder,   in  contemplating    his 
[Erasmus]  lar-e  ami  crowded  t-me*.  when  we  recollect  that 
he  spent  his  hie  in  a  most  unsettled  state,  and  i 
travelling  from  city  tu  city,  and  from  king 


.in.-'mm 
Zitnx,  1 


TOM-TIT.    The  titmouse,  (qv.) 

As  for  Dick  the  tyrant,  I  must  desire  you  will  put  a  stop 
to  his  proceedings  :  and  at  the  same  time  take  care  that  his 
little  brother  be  no  loser  by  his  mercy  to  the  tam-tit. 

Tatter,  No.  112. 


TON 

'TON.     Fr.  Ton,  the  tone  or  tune. 

The  tone  ;  the  air,  (sc. )  of  fashion  ;  the  style, 
the  vogue,  the  mode. 

Modish,  animated  with  the  conscious  merit  of  the  largest 
or  smallest  buckles  in  the  room,  according  to  the  temporary 
ton,  would  have  laughed  Pompey  the  Great  out  of  counte- 
nance.— Knox,  Ess.  No.  161. 

TON.     See  Tun. 


TONE, 

To 

To' 


INE,  n.    \ 

VB,  V. 
'NING,  71.     >  ■ 

-,  y 


Fr.  Ton ;  It.  Tudno  ;  Sp.  Tono ; 
Lat.  Tonus  ■    Gr.  Tows,  from  rov- 
intendere,    (sc.    voccm.)    to 
stretch  the  voice.    See  To  Tell. 
A  stretching  ;  an  extension  ;  an 
extension  of  the  voice,  of  sound ;  sound  ; — applied 
frequently  to — 

An  excess  of,  an  affectation  of,  particular 
sounds — as  a  whining,  drawling  tone.  Also 
(met.)  to— 

The  intention,  tension,  or  general  state  or  tem- 
per of  mind. 

The  tone  in  preaching  does  much  in  working  upon  the 
people's  affection.  If  a  man  should  make  love  in  an  ordinary 
tone,  his  mistress  would  not  regard  him:  and  therefore  he 
must  whine.— Se Iden.   Table  Talk.  Preaching. 

Tones  ; 
other  sou 

of  bees,  a  sweet  voice  of  one  that  readeth,  &c.  The  cause 
whereof  is,  for  that  tones,  because  they  are  equal!  and  slide 
not,  do  more  strike  and  erect  the  sense,  than  the  other. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  112. 

These  from  thy  lips  were  like  harmonious  tones, 
"Which  now  do  sound  like  mandrakes  dreadful  groans. 

Drayton.  Lady  Geraldine  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 

For  station  is  properly  no  rest,  but  one  kind  of  motion, 
relating  unto  that  which  physitians  (from  Galen)  do  name 

or  organs  of  motion  maintaining  the  body  at  length  or  in  its 
proper  figure.— Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

The  strange  situation  I  am  in,  and  the  melancholy  state 
of  public  affairs,  take  up  much  of  my  time,  divide  or  even 
dissipate  my  thoughts,  and  which  is  worse,  drag  the  mind 
down,  by  perpetual  interruptions,  from  a  philosophical  tone, 
or  temper,  to  the  drudgerv  of  private  and  public  business. 
Bolingbrolce.  Letter  to  Alex.  Pope. 

Can  any  tolerable  reason  be  given  for  those  strange  new 
postures  used  by  some  in  the  delivery  of  the  word?  Such 
as  shutting  the  eyes,  distorting  the  face,  and  speaking 
through  the  nose,  which  I  think  cannot  so  properly  he  called 
preaching,  as  toning  of  a  sermon.—  South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  1. 

An  animal  ovation  !  such  as  holds 


,  through  t 


■ 


Complaint,  Night  8. 


The  melancholic  fiend  (that  worst  despair 
Of  physic)  hence  the  rust-complexion'd  man 
Pursues,  whose  blood  is  dry,  whose  fibres  gain 
Too  stretch'd  a  tone— Armstrong.  On  Health,  b.  i. 

In  our  seasons  of  abstraction  when  we  restrain  self  to  the 
Bpiritual  part  we  change  our  tone,  for  then  we  claim  to  be 
perpetual,  unperishable,  and  unchangeable. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  c.  6. 

To  almost  every  sentiment  we  utter,  more  especially  to 
every  strong  emotion,  Nature  hath  adapted  some  peculiar 
tone'  of  voice ;  insomuch,  that  he  who  should  tell  another 
that  he  was  very  angry,  or  much  grieved,  in  a  tone  which 
did  not  suit  such  Miimi .»ns.  inMi.-aJ  of  being  believed,  would 
be  laughed  at. — Blair,  Lect.  33. 

We  ought,  certainly,  to  read  blank  verse  so  as  to  make 
every  line  sensible  to  the  ear.  At  the  same  time,  in  doing 
so,  every  appearance  nf  sing-song  and  tone  must  be  care- 
fully guarded  against.— Id.  lb. 

To  the  judicious  performance  upon  this  solemn  instru- 
ment, [the  organ.]  my  observations  now  naturally  recur. 
In  point  of  tonic  power,  I  presume  it  will  be  allowed  pre- 
ferable to  all  others.— Mason.  On  Church  Mustek. 

TONGS.  A.S.  Tang,  tang-an  ;  Dut.  Tanghe  ; 
Ger.  Zang  ,-  Sw.  Tony  ;  Ihre  and  Wachter  derive 
from  taga,  to  take,  to  seize,  to  hold. 

That  which  takes,  seizes,  holds;  a  tool,  an 
instrument  for  that  purpose. 


Then 


Vhin 


taken   from  ye   ai 
Bible,  1551.  Esay, 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  Iv. 


In  the  storke  1 

A  mighty  anvile  ;  his  right  1 

His  left  his  tonga.— Chapma 

The  ponderous  hammer  loads  his  better  hand, 

His  left  with  tongs  turns  the  vex'd  metal  round, 

And  thick,  strong  strokes,  the  doubling  vaults  rebound. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 
They  put  in  the  fresh,  and  take  out  the  other  stones,  with 
i  cleft  stick,  which  serves  as  longs. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 


TONGUE,  n.  }  Goth.  Tuggo,  (tunqo ;)  A.S. 
Tongue,  v.  I  Tunge ,-  Dut.  Tonghe ;  Ger. 
To'ngleless.  f  Zung,  which  (Wachter  thinks) 
To'ngle-tie.  J  is  the  same  word  as  ding, 
Ioquela,  ding-en,  loqui  j  and  this  in  A.  S.  is  thing- 
un,  locutio,  th'uuj-an,  loqui,  to  speak. 

The  organ  of  speech  ;  the  power  or  faculty  of 
speech  ;  the  language.  (See  the  quotation  from 
Derham.  )      Tongue  is  also  applied  to — 

Any  thing   projected   or  protruded;    as,   the 
tongue  from  the  mouth,  a  tongue  of  land. 
The  prowes  that  the  Brute  dude  no  tonne  no  telle  ne  may, 
Mony  was  the  gode  body  that  hym  self  sloii  that  day. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  12. 
Thei  passed  of  this  world,  whan  thei  were  right  gonge, 
What  ther  names  were  I  kan  telle  no  tonge. 

Ii.  Brvnne,  p.  27. 

Be  trywe  of  gour  tonge.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  21. 

Here  syre  was  a  sysour.  that  nevere  swor  treuthe 
On  Robert  two  tounged.  a  teynt  at  eche  enqueste. 

Id.  p.  400. 

And  he  criede  and  seide,  fadir  Abraham,  haue  mersy  on 

me  and  sende  Lazarus  that  he  dippe  the  ende  of  his  finger 

in  water,  to  hele  my  tunqe:    for  I 

flaume.— Wiclif.  Luh,  c.  1G. 

And  he  cryed  and  sayd  ;  father  1 
on  me,  and  sende  Lazarus  that  he  maye  dyppe  of  his  linger 
in  water,  and  cole  my  tonge:  for  I  am  tormented  in  this 
flame.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Also  it  bihoueth  dekenes  to  be  chaast.  not  double  lunged, 
not  ghouun  mych  to  wyn.  —  Wiclif.   1  Tymo,  c.  3. 

Likewise  must  the  deacons  he  honest,  not  double  longed, 
not  geue  vnto  muche  drynckyng.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  whanne  summe  herden,  that  in  Ebrew  tunge  he 
spak  to  hem,  thei  ghauen  the  more  silence. 

Wiclif.  Dcdis,  c.  22. 

But  whan  the  quene  to  londe  come. 

And  Thaise  hir  doughter  by  hir  side, 

The  whiche  ioye  was  thilke  tide 

There  maie  no  mans  tunge  telle.— Gou-er.  Con.  A.  b.  via. 

And  whan  this  kyng  was  passed  thus, 

This  false  longed  Perseus 

The  regiment  hath  vnderfonge.—  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

For  what  royalmc  almoste  (Englande  excepted)  hath  not 
all  the  good  autours   that  euer  wrote  translated   into  the 
mother  toungue,  whereby  the  people  are  made  prudente  and 
acte  of  all  affayres,  either  touching 


i  K.  Edu:  VI. 


anye  disciplii 

Udal. 
Amo.  Speak  ;  I  give 
Thee  freedom  shepherd,  and  thy  t 
The  same  it 
Beau 


'Tis  still  a  dreame  ;  or  else  such  stuffe  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  braine  not. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  V. 

A  deflowred  maid, 

And  by  an  eminent  hotly,  that  enfore'd 
The  law  against  it  .'  but  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaims  against  her  maiden  losse, 
How  might  she  tongue  me  ? 

Id.    Measure  for  Measure,  Act  iv. 
I  knew  Fame  was  a  lyar,  too  long,  and  lou'd  tungu'c 


And  i 


.  8f  Fletch.    The  Loyal  Subject,  Act  iv.  s( 

are  not  like  other  birds,  with  a  thin 
). 

One  pood  deed,  dying  tovguelesse, 

Slaughters  a  thousand,  wavting  vpon  that. 

Shakespeare.   The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  i.  sc 
Let  no  fatall  bell  nor  clock 

Pierce  the  hollow  of  thy  eare: 
Tongulrsse  he  the  early  cock, 
Or  what  else  may  adde  a  feare. 

F.  Beaumont.  A  Char 
With  too  much  pittie  ;  her  sad  sister  vieweu. 
And  said,  while  both  her  eyes  by  tnrnes  peruse, 
Why  flatters  he?  why  longuehsse  weeps  the  other? 

Sandys.  Ovid.  Metam.  b. 
The  Athenians  caused  a  lionesse  to  be  made  of  bra 
nthout  Kln-gup,  and  the  same  in  memorial  of  her  [Leae 


giving  posterity  I 


uderstand  by  the  gen 


TOO 

beast,  what  an  undaunted  and  Invincible  heart  she 
nd  likewise  of  what  taciturnity  and  trust  in  keeping 
i  by  taking  it  tongttelesse.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  162. 

iuib  cracker  to  her: 
t  find  a  tongue-bolt. 
Beaum.  §■  Fletch.  Philasler,  Act  11. 
But  I  suspect  extremely  that  fabulous  I ongue- cutting. 

Drayton.  Paly-Qlbion,  s.  8,  Selden.  Illust. 

Pindarus  the  poet  said  :  That  those  who  are  vanquished 

and  put  to  foil,  are  so  tonfjue-ticd,  that  they  cannot  say  a 

word  ;  howbeit,  this  i3  not  simply  true,  nor  holdeth  in  all- 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  197. 


Whs 


abridgment  of  art,  what  a  variety  of  uses  hath 
upon  that  one  member  the  tongue,  the  grand 
faithful  judge,  the  centinel, 


It  is  worth  any  man's  while  to  watch  the  agility  of  his 
tongue  ;  the  won.U  rful  promptitude  v.itli  which  it  executes 
changes  of  position,  and  the  perfect  exactness.  Each  syl- 
lable of  articulated  sound  requires  lor  it-,  utterance  a  specific 
action  of  the  tongue,  and  of  the  parts  adjacent  to  it. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  9. 

TO'NSILE.  >      Yr.Tonsure;  Xt.Tonsura  ■  Sp. 
To'nsure.       )  Tonsura  ;     Lat.  Tonsura,    from 
tonsuni,  past  part,  of  tondere,  to  shave,  to  shear. 
A  shearing,  shaving,  cutting  or  clipping. 
But  euery  myrthe  and  melodie 
To  hem  was  then  a  maladie. 
For  vnlust  of  that  auenture 
There  was  no  man  whiche  toke  tonsure. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

Vesture  &  tonsure  of  the  ministers  of  the  church,  &  what 
service  they  be  bound  unto. 

Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Originals.  Hen.  VIII.  No.  109. 

They  were  forbidden  to  use  a  particular  tonsure  of  the 
hair:  because  a  neighbouring  nation  used  it  in  honour  of  a 
dead  prince  whom  they  worshipped. 

Bp.  Horslcy,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  33. 

TO'NSILS.      Fr.Tonsiiles;    Lat.  Tonsillar,   a 

dim.  of  toles,  (tumor  in  faucibus.) 

A  swelling  in  the  jaws,  (a  tollendo,  Vossius.). 
It   healeth   all  ulcers  that  happen 


-Holland.  Plinie, 


The  meat  is  driven  within  the  passage  or  gullet  of  the 
throat,  partly  by  the  tongue  and  partly  by  the  glandulous 
parts  or  kernels  called  tonsels.—ld.  lb.  p.  837. 


Of  shaven  yew  ;  the  holly's  prickly  arms 
Trimm'd  into  high  arcades  j  the  tonsile  box 
Wove,  in  mosaic  mode  of  many  a  curl, 
Around  the  figur'd  carpet  of  the  lawn. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  h,  i. 

TONTI'NE.     See  the  quotation  from  Smith. 

Annuities  for  life  have  occasionally  been  granted  in  two 

different  ways  :  either  upon  separate  lives,  or  upon  lots  of 

lives,  which  in  French  arc  called  tontines,  from  the  name  of 
their  inventor.— Smith.    Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  3. 

TOO,  i.e.  to.  To  prefixed  to  verbs  gives 
emphasis.     See  To. 

Placed  before  adjectives  or  adverbs,  it  gives 
addition,  increase,  augmnetation,  excess ;  and 
then,  generally,  implies — 

More,  also,  likewise  ;  more  than  ;  over,  beyond. 

And  certes,  if  it  n'ere  to  long  to  here  : 

I  wolde  have  told  you  fully  the  manere. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  877. 

But  it  were  all  to  long  for  to  devise 

The  grete  clamour.  Id.  lb.  v.  FD6. 


Bible,  1551.  Exodus,  < 

For  the  parte  of  the  children  of  Juda  was  to  much 
:heym  :  and  therfore  the  children  of  Simeon  hadde  I 
mheritaunce  in  the  enherytaunce  of  theym. 


hark  gentle  Roderigo, 


Beaum.  fy  Fletch.  The  Pilgrim, 


i. 


id  thy  heart 


steel'd  thee, 

Id.  'The  Island  Princess,  Act  v. 
how  to  live:  and  (oh!  too  high 
v  to  die. 

Death  of  Addison, 
11  P 


TOO 


Kinj  was  a  name  too  proud  for  i 
With  modesty  and  meekness  ;  al 
So  dazzling  to  their  eyes,  who  se 
Was  sure  f  intoxicate  the  brows 


TOOK.      See  Take. 


TOOL.  A.S.Tol,  tole,  tokl ,-  from  til-ian,  to 
labour,  ( Skinner. )     Tool  is,— 

(Some  instrument,  any  instrument)  lifted  up, 
or  taken  up,  to  woik  with,  (met.) — 

Applied  to  persons,  who  are  the  tools  or  instru- 
ments employed  or  used  by  others. 
And  eeke  that  angry  foole 

Which  follow'd  her,  with  cursed  hands  uncleane 

Whipping  her  horse,  did  with  his  smarting  tooie 

Oft  whip  her  dainty  scll'e.  and  much  augment  her  doole. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 

Carpenter  s  art  was  the  invention  of  Diedalus,  as  also  the 
too'es  thereto  belonging,  to  wit,  the  saw,  the  chip,  axe,  and 
hatchet,  the  plumtie  line,  the  augoer  and  wimble,  the  strong 
glew,  as  also  fish-glew,  and  stone  saudre. 

Holland.  Plinic,  b.  vii.  c.  56. 

Perhaps  you  took  me  for  a  fool, 

Design'd  alone  your  sex's  tool. 

Dorset.  The  Antiquated  Coquet. 

Thus  when  the  gods  are  pleas'd  to  plague  mankind, 

Bv  them  ordain'd  the  tools  of  fate  to  be, 

We  blindly  act  the  mischiefs  they  decree  ; 

We  call  the  battle,  we  the  sword  prepare, 

And  Rome's  destruction  is  the  Roman  praver. 

Rome.  Lucan.  Piiarsalia.b.m. 

It  fortunately  happened  that  the  carpenters,  both  of  the 
Gloucester  and  of  the  Tryal,  with  their  chests  of  tools, 
were  on  shore  when  the  ship  drove  out  to  sea. 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.  iii.  c.  33. 

Every  thing  they  have,  however,  is  as  well  and  inge- 
niously made,  as  if  they  were  furnished  with  the  most 
compleat  toot-chest. — Coolc.   Third  Voyage,  b.  iv.  e.  5. 

TOOT,  v.  \      Dut.  Tuyte,  tote,  eornu,  tuyten, 

To'oter.  f  canere  cornu,  to  sound  a  horn, 
(Kilian.)  A.  S.  Tot-ian,  eminere  tanquam  cornu 
e  fronte,  (Lye. )  The  Dut.  Tuyten  is  also  strepere, 
tinnire,  to  make  a  noise  ;  tuyten  in  de  oore,  to  tell, 
to  whisper  in  the  ear.  Neither  the  horn  nor  the 
whisper  is  part  of  the  meaning. 

To  toot,  seems  to  be  applied  to  any  means  of 
knowing,  or  making  known:  — 

To  search,  to  seek,  to  peep  or  pry  ;  to  ken,  to 
espy,  to  look  into,  to  look  out. 

In  Piers  Plouhman, — a  beme  tolen,  is  a  beam 
espy  :  his  ton  toteden  out, — is — his  toes  peeped, 
looked  out.  A  toting  hill,  Utlal  himself  explains. 
A  toting  ruff,— a  ruff  looking  over  or  out,  project- 
ing, overhanging.  Toting  noses,  —  projecting, 
prominent. 

Tooters,  (in  Beaum.  §•  Fletch.}  were  to  an- 
nounce the  king's  approach  (by  sound  of  horn) ; 
and  hence,  to  toot,  is — 

To  make  known,  to  announce,  by  (the  loud 
noise  of )  the  horn;  to  sound  the  horn;  or,  (in 
Dutch,)  to  make  known  by  the  low  sound  of  a 
whisper;  to  whisper. 

The  origin  seems  to  be  the  A.  S.  To-wit- 
anne.  Lye  notices  the  phrase  —  Ic  do  eow  to 
wittane,  I  do  you  to  wit,  facio  vos  scire ;  scire 
licet. 

To  wit,  tooit,  toot,  is  an  obvious  course  of  cor- 
ruption. 

Whou  myglit  thou  in  thy  brothers  eighe  a  bare  mote 


i  eighe  none 


Piers  Plouhman.  Crede, 
ras  ful  of  holes,  and  his  heare  oute, 
knoppede  shon  clouted  ful  thykke, 


And  in  thyn 


We  eftsones  come  to  the  rising  vp  of  the  hill  towardes 
=  mount  of  Sion,  which  is  called  the  tootyng  hill,  or  peake, 
atching  toure,  from  whence  to  see 
I.  Luke,  c.  19. 
Ill  huswifery  tootelh. 
To  make  herself  brave  : 
Good  h  iswifery  looketh 
What  houshold  t 


Tusscr.  GooiRusieifeitj  S;  Evil 


iii.  » 


TOO 

Long  wandring  up  and  downe  the  land, 
With  bow  and  bolts  on  either  hand, 

For  birds  in  bushes  tooting. 
At  length  within  tiie  yvie  todde, 
(There  shrowded  was  the  little  god) 
I  heard  a  busie  bustling. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  March. 
Nor  durst  Orcanes  view  the  soldans  face, 
But  still  vpon  the  ftoore  did  pore  and  tout. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  I.  s.  56. 
And  as  she  sate  and  lookt,  fled  fast  away  the  maid, 
Her  wrath,  that  on  his  forehead  gaz'd 
As  in  his  spring  Narcissus  tooting  laid. 

Id.  lb.  b.  xiv.  B.  66. 

And  some,  tho  perhaps  he  had  never  a  shirt  to  his  back, 

yet  he  would  have  a  toting  huge  swelling  ruff  about  his  neck. 

Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  32. 

"What  tooting  and  piping  upon  the  destroyed  organ-pipes  ! 

Bp.  Hall.  His  Hard  Measure. 

Another  mercenary  minstrell,  taking  the  instruments  in 

his  hand,   kept  a  foolish    and  ridiculous  tooting  full  un- 

towardly.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  545. 

Euen  by  an  holy  fryer,  that 

Espyde  me  tooting  so 
Who,  softly  stealing  at  my  backe, 

Cryde  suddenly,  Ho  Ho. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ix.  c.47. 

Fra.  Gill,  no  more  of  that, 
I'll  cut  your  tongue  out,  if  you  tell  those  tales. 
Hark,  hark,  these  toaters  tell  us  the  king's  coming:  ' 
Get  you  gone;  I'll  see  if  I  can  find  hit 
Beaum.  «§•  Fletch.   The  Maid  in  tht 

Come,  Father  Rosin,  with  your  fiddle  now, 
As  two  tall  toters  ;  flourish  to  the  masque. 

B.Jonson.  Taleofa  Tub,  Actv.  sc.4. 
Which  being  scratch'd,  look  red,  and  rise  in  great  welks, 
rendring  the  visage  fiery,  and  in  progress  of  time  those 
toting  copper-noses,  as  we  generally  express  them. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  i.  c.26. 

TOOTH,  n.  *\       A.  S.  Toth;     Goth.  Tunths, 

Tooth,  v.         I  that  which  tuggeth ;    the   third 

Toothful.     I  person  singular  of  the  indicative 

Toothless,     f  of  Goth.  Taujan ;   A.  S.  Teog-an, 

To'othsome.   I  to  tug,  (Tooke,)  or  tow. 

To'othy.  J  That  which  tuggeth  or  towetK  ; 
pulls  or  tears  (to  pieces) ;  applied,  generally,  to 
the  mouth,  the  palate  ;  (met.  )  to  any  thing  placed 
like,  performing  the  offices  of,  the  teeth. 

Tooth  and  nail,- — biting  and  scratching,  with  all 
possible  keenness ;  doing  every  possible  injury, 
hurt,  or  harm. 

Ghe  ban  herd  that  it  hath  be  seied  yghe  for  yghe,  and  toth 
for  toth.— Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  5. 

Ye  haue  heard  howe  it  is  sayd,  an  eye  for  an  eye  :  a  toth 
for  a  toth.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  than  he  must  the  oxen  yoke, 

Til  thei  haue  with  a  plough  to  broke 

A  forow  of  lond,  in  whiche  a  rowe 

The  teeth  of  thadder  he  must  sow.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

What  shall  I  save  of  the  whiche  suffer  paine  in  theheade, 
tothcache,  akyng  of  bones,  do  they  not  suffer  great  paines. 
Fisher.  Seuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  38.  pt.  i. 


Holinshed.  Chronicles.  K.  John,  an.  2209. 

Their  enimies  went  about  with  tooth  and  naile  to  expell 
11  the  Scotish  nation  out  of  Ireland. 

Id.  Historic  of  Scotland.  Hermecus. 

His  mother  could  not  have  been  delivered  of  him 
Rich.  III.];  he  was  born  toothed,  and  with  his  feet  for- 
ward, contrary  to  the  course  of  nature. 

Drayton.  Q.  Margaret  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Note  5. 

They  keepe  an  horrible  gnashing  and  hideous  noise  : 
OLi-li'thn-v  are  and  hairie  all  over  their  bodies,  eies  they 
iaw  red  like  the  huulcts,  and  toothed  they  he  like  dogs. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.vii.  c.  2. 


Mine  author  Aristotle  saith  moreover,  that  they  live  verie 
long:  and  he  prooveth  it  by  this  argument,  that  many  of 
them  are  found  toothles  for  very  age.— Id.  lb.  b.  viii.  c.  16. 

And   straight  her  tongue  had  teeth  in  it,  that 


Y.  Licit  cut  red  their  fraile  skins. 

Shakespeare.  The  Tempest,  Act  iv.  s< 

Thenpl.  Agr.in  !— what  dainty  relish  on  my  tongue 
This  fruit  hath  I'd!  '    ">mr  an-ei  hath  me  fed; 
If  SO  toothfull,  I  will  he  banqueted. 

Massiwjer.  The  Virgin  Martyr,  Actv.  si 
1946 


Nay,  how  many  that  would  fain  seem  serious,  haco 
dedicated  grave  works  to  ladies,  toothless,  hollow-ey'd,  their 
hair  sheddiug,  &c. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  The  Woman-Hater,  Act  iii. 

1  Sold.  Any  way, 
So  it  be  handsome. 
3  Sold.  1  had  as  lief  'twere  toothsome  too. 

Id.  Bonduca,  Act  ii.  sc.  2, 
Then  saws  were  tooth" d,  and  sounding  axes  made. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgics,b.l. 
Deep-dinted  wrinkles  on  her  cheek  she  draws, 
Sunk  are  her  eyes,  and  toothless  are  her  jaws. 

Id.  Virgil.  JZneis.h.sn. 
Around  the  solid  beam  the  web  is  ty'd, 
While  hollow  canes  the  parting  warp  divide; 
Thro'  which  with  nimble  flight  the  shutles  play, 
And  for  the  woof  prepare  a  ready  way; 
The  woof  and  warp  unite,  press'd  by  the  toothy  slay. 

Croxall.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  vi. 

every  tooth,  we  trace,  through  a  small  hole  in 


Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c 
The  teeth,  especially  the  front  teeth,  are  one  bone  fixe 
nother,  like  a  peg  driven  into  a  board.— Id.  lb.  c.  8. 


Praise  from  the  rivall'd  lips  of  toothless,  bald, 
Decrepitude,  and  in  the  luoks  or  lean 
And  craving  Poverty,  and  in  the  bow 
Respectful  of  the  smutch'd  artificer, 
Is  oft  too  welcome,  and  may  much  disturb 
The  bias  of  the  purpose.  Cowper. 


Task,  b.  ii. 

others  the 


But  [he]  interspersed  the  former  to  make 
more  palatable  to  my  compatriots,  who  it  i 
are  too  squeamish  in  their  taste  and  fonder  c 
than  the  wholesome. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  it  c.  23. 

Let  the  green  hops  lie  lightly  ;  next  expand 
The  smoothest  surface  with  the  toothy  rake. 

Smart.  The  Hop-Garden,  b.  ii. 

A.S.  Top;  Dut.  Top;  Ger. 
Zopfi   Sw.  Top.     See  Tip. 

The  summit,  or  the  supreme 
or  highest  or  most  elevated 
point  or  surface  ;  the  upper- 
most point  or  part  or  place  ; 
the  surface. 

To  top, — to  be  or  cause  to 
be,  to  rise  over  or  above ;  to  excel,  to  be  eminent ; 
to  surmount,  to  surpass ;  to  be  superior,  or  su- 
preme. Also,  to  take  off  the  top,  to  prune  it  off. 
yeres; 


3867. 


This  white  top  writeth  mi 
Min  herte  is  also  mouled  a 

Chaucer.  The  Revet  Tale,  \ 
This  kvng,  whiche  now  hath  his  desire, 
Saith,  he  woll  holde  hiscours  to  Tyre. 
Thei  hadden  wynde  at  will  tho, 
With  topsaylc  coole,  and  forth  thei  go. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

For  it  is  in  the  whole,  toppe  and  tayle,  length  and  bredth, 
begynnynge  and  endynge,  but  hypocrysye.  crafte,  and  false- 
hede,  haue  it  neuer  so  gloryouse  a  shyne  of  relygyon  and 
holynesse. — Bale.  Apologie',  fol.  107. 

Another  also  cried  out  upon  him.  and  said  Story,  Storv, 
the  abominable  cup  of  fornication  and  filthiness,  that  thou 
hast  given  others  to  drink,  be  heaped  up  topftd. 

Slate  Trials,  Eliz.  an.  1571.  Dr.  John  Story. 

These  toppinglie  ghests  be  in  number  but  ten, 

As  welcome  to  dairie  as  bears  among  men. 

Tusser.   Husbandry.  Apri'. 

The  same  dooeth  often  tymes  happen  after  the  morall 
sense  also,  whansoeuer,  &  as  often  as  thei  whiche  sitte  in 
the  topcastell  or  high  chaire  of  religion,  and  whiche  bee 
persons  notorious  in  the  prok-ssi'Ui  nt  teaching  the  doctrine 
of  holy  scripture,  dooe  fail  in  cnnsjdracie  with  the  secular 
princes  against  Jesus.—  XJdal.  Luke,c.  19. 

At  last,  weperceiuingthe  Admirall  to  be  farre  a  sterne  of 
his  company,  because  his  manic  tnp-mast  was  spent,  deter- 
mined to  cast  about  with  them  ngaine. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

And  when  he  was  to  leeward,  be  kept  about  to  the  shore- 
ward, and  left  vs,  and  then  we  put  out  our  tapsailes  and 
gaue  them  chace.—  Id.  lb.  p.  40. 

To  the  Ermin  of  the  mint  ye  ordinarie  vse  is  to  giue  30 
saies  in  curtesie,  otherwise  he  would  by  authoritie  of  his 
office  come  aboord,  &  mr  despight  make  such  search  in  the 
that  he  would  turne  all  things  topsU  turuie. 

Id.  lb.  p.  271. 


TOP 

Why  should  I  heere  display  in  barreyne  verse, 

How  realities  are  turned  topsie  turuie  downe, 

How  kings  and  keysars  loose  both  clayme  and  crowne? 
Gascoigne.  Fruites  of  Warre. 

The  Indian  [diamant]  is  not  enjrendred  in  mines  of  gold, 
mt  hath  a  fjreat  aflinilie  With  crystal!,  and  groweth  much 
ifter  that  manner  ;  for  in  ti a n >i»;nc n t  and  cleare  colour  it 
liffereth  not  at  all,  neither  yet  otherwhites  in  the  smooth 
ides  and  faces  which  it  carietli  betweene  six  angles,  pointed 
harpe  at  one  end  in  manner  of  a  top,  or  else  two  cuntraiie 
*.ik-s  luzengiiwise  (a  woiuierfull  thing  to  consider)  as  if  the 
lat  ends  of  two  tops  [turbinesl  uviv  srl  ami  joined  together. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvii.  c.  4. 

Till  underneath  them  fair  Jerusalem, 

The  holy  city  lifted  high  her  towers, 

And  higlitT  yet  the  glorious  temple  rear'd 

Her  pin-,  fir  cjl' appearing  like  a  mount 

Of  alabaster,  top't  with  golden  spires. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

Bru.  He's  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  Btor'd  witball. 


And  forth  the  wall  he  stept  and  stood  ;  nor  brake  th- 
By  his  great  mother  (mixt  in  fight)  but  sent  abroa< 
Which  Pallas  farre  off  ecchoed ;  who  did  betwixt  them 


The  gods  of  Rome  fight  for  ye  ;  loud  Fame  calls  ye, 
Pitch'd  on  the  topless  Apenine,  and  blows 
To  all  the  under  world. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.  Bonduca,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Thorow  their  Phalanx 

Strike,  as  thou  strik'st  a  proud  tree  ;  shake  their  bodies, 
Make  their  strengths  totter,  and  their  topless  fortunes 
Unroot  and  reel  to  ruine.  Id.  lb.  Act  1.  sc.  I, 


TOP 


■  top-gallant,  i  espiae 

aine  sea  making  her  merry  flight. 

Spenser.  Visions  of  the  World's  Vanilie. 


-Cotton.  Winter. 


The  beaten  bark,  her  rudder  lost, 
Is  on  the  rolling  billows  tost ; 
Her  keel  now  ploughs  the  ooze,,  ant 
Her  top-mast  tilts  against  the  riiooi 

Fall  a  drinking  till  supper  time,  bi 
out  of  your  seller,  and  be  good  for 
after.— Dryden.   The  Wild  ( 


Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  21.  §  38. 
I  have  heard  say,  he  had  not  less  than  1000  slaves,  some 
of  whom  were  topping  merchants,  and  had  many  slaves 
under  them. — Dumpier.  1'oyoyes,  an.  1683. 


Thus  oft  they  rear,  and  oft  the  head  decline, 
As  breathe,  or  pause,  hy  fits,  the  air  divine. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b. 
Straight  to  the  line  his  sanguin'd  spire  he  roll'd, 
And  curl'd  around  in  many  a  winding  fold. 
The  topmost  branch  a  mother  bird  possest ; 
Eight  callow  infants  fill'd  the  mossy  nest. 

Id.  Homer.  Iliad,  b. 
But  they   supposing  their   Admiral   was   engaged  with 
-—'--,  hoisted  up  their  tapsai' 


they  could  make,  and  l 


full 


and  crouded  ; 
ashore  afterhirr 
Dampier.   Voyages, 


the  sail 


16S2. 


You  sprang  an  arch,  which, 
Humour,  you  tumbled  lopsy- 

Swift.  Christmas  Box  for  Dr.  Delany, 
I  have  heard  enough  of  his  ire 
y  be  turned  topside  tother  way  t 
Search.  Light  <■( 


and  that  his  wore 
nderstand  them. 
ture,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii. 


i1;;. 


He  that  hath  been  cradled  in  majesty,  and  used  to  crowns 
and  scepters  ;  will  not  leave  the  throne  to  play  with  Ik--, is 
at  put-pin,  or  be  fond  of  tops  and  cherry  stones. 

Glanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  24. 
Careful,  besides,  the  whirling  lop  to  whip, 
And  drive  her  giddy,  till  she  fell  asleep. 

Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  3. 

TO'PARCH.  )      Gr.  Tottoj,  a  place,  and  apXos, 
To'parchy.      /the  chief,  from  apx-civ,  to  be 
head  or  chief. 

The  head  or  chief  of  a  place  (or  district.) 
They  are  not  to  be   conceived    potent   monarchs,   but 
toparchsot  kings  of  narrow  territories. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours. 
As  for  the  rest  of  Judrea,  it  is  divided  into  ten  govern- 
ments or  territories,  called,  toparchics. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  v.  c.  4. 

TO'PAZE.  Fr.  topaze ;  It.  Topdzio ;  Sp. 
Topacio  ,•  Lat.  Topazius.      See  the  quotation. 

The  topaze  or  chrysolith,  hath  a  singular  greene  colour 
by  it  selfe.  fur  which  it  is  esteemed  verie  rich ;  and  when  it 
was  first  Iniinii.  it  surpassed  all  others  in  price  :  they  were 
di.envcrcd  lust  in  an  isle  of  Arabia  called  Chitis,  wherein 
certain  rovers  [Troglodytes]  beeing  newly  landed,  after  ther 
had  hen  driven  thither  hy  tempest  and  urecd  with  famine, 
began  to  feed  upon  heaths  and  dig  for  roots,  and  by  that 
means  met  with  the  topaze  stone  :  this  is  the  opinion  of 
Archelaus.  But  K.  Juba  reporteth,  that  there  is  an  island 
within  the  red  sea  called  Topnua::.  distant  I'liimthe  continent 
MOD  stadia,  the  which  is  oftentimes  so  inistie,  that  sailers 
have  much  ailoe  to  find  it,  whereupon  it  lo„ke  that  name  : 
for  in  the  Troglodytes  language  Isaith  he  I  lopuziu  is  as 
much  to  say,  as  to  search  or  seeke  for  a  thing. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvii.  c.  8. 


mens  :  of  the  topazes  there  are  three  sorts,  of  very  ddferent 
value. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

TOPE,  v.  1  I  know  not,  (says  Skinner,)  whe- 
To'per.  |  ther  from  the  Ger.  Topff,  a  pot,  or 
from  toppen,  to  turn  about,  (see  Top,  n.)  or  (and 
this  he  prefers)  from  the  Dut.  Toppen,  to  rave, 
i.e.  to  drink  till  mad.  To  tope  has  most  probably 
the  same  origin  as  to  tipple,  qv. 

To  tip  off  (the  liquor) ;  to  turn  up  the  tip,  top, 
or  edge  of  the  vessel,  till  all  is  drunk ;  to  drink 
constantly,  to  excess, — till  drunk. 

>me  English  renegade, 


TOS 

The  places  ought  before  the  application  of  those  fopicke 
medicines,  to  be  well  prepared  '   '  '    ' 
pisme  or  rubic  *'    ' 


distic 


-Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxix 
in  this  question  by  [re; 


-seed,  untill  the  plac 


This  Mufti  iri 
he  talks  so  savourly  of  top 

Dryden.  Don  Sebastian,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
The  jolly  members  of  a  toping  club, 
Like  pipe-staves,  are  but  hoop'd  into  a  tub, 
And  in  a  close  confederacy  link  ; 
For  nothing  else  but  only  to  hold  drink. 

Butler.  Epigram  on  a  Club  of  Sots. 

The  cooler  retains  his  appellation  after  he  has  shut  up  his 

stall,  and  sits  among  his  fellnw  lop,  is  at  the  two-penny  club. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.'i.  c.  5. 

TOPHA'CEOUS.  Lat.  To/us  or  tophus,  lapis 
cavernosus  et  mollis,  a  soft,  porous  stone.  See 
Vossius. 

It  [milk)  differs  from  a  vegetable  emulsion  by  coagulating 

into  a  curdy  mass  will)  acids,  which  chile  and  vccctablc 
emulsions  will  not.  Acids,  mixed  with  them,  precipitate  a 
tophaceous  chalky  matter,  but  not  a  cheesy  substance. 

Arbulhnol.  Of  Aliments,  c.  -1. 

TO'PIARY.  Fr.  Topiaire,  the  making  of 
images  in,  or  arbors  of.  plants,  (Cotgrave.)  Lat. 
Topiarus.     It  is  applied  to — 

Cutting  trees  or  hedges  into  particular  forms 
or  shapes. 

No  Inpirrn/  hedge  of  quickset 

Was  e'er  so  neatly  cut  thick  set. 

Butler.  Sat.  upon  the  Weakness  and  Misery  of  Man. 

Topique;  It.  Tdpico  ; 
Topica,  from  Gr.  Toiros, 
ace.  Topicks,  loci,  e  qui- 
argumenta    promuntur, 


■Ue.—Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  fly. 

Sn  that  the  rules  0t'  order  being  neither  of  these  are  but 
opical,  aud  limited,  and  transient. 

Id.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 
The  temper  of  their  dung  and  intestinal  excretions  do 
.Iso  conunn  the  same,  winch  lop, roll'/  applyed  become  a 
menigmus  or  rubifying  medecine. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  S. 
The  polytheism,  superstition  and  idolatry  of  Egypt,  appear 
bey 


the  theology  of  paganii 


ry  dei  Munition  against 
Bolingbrolie,  Ess.  3.  On  Monotheism. 
t  we  banish  religious  topicks 
rht  be,  if  properly  introduced, 
-Seeker,  vol.  iv.   Ser.  lfi. 


These   topics  or  loci,   were  no  other  than  general  ideas 

applicable  to  a  great  many  ii  Uncut  subjects,  which  the 
mater  was  directed  t.i  con, nil,  n,  order  to  find  out  materials 
for  his  speech.— Blair,  Lect.  32. 

TOPO'GRAPHY. -\        Fr.  Topographie ;    ft. 
Topo'grapher.  Toporjrafia :     Sp.    Topo- 

Topogra'fhic  \graphia;     Lat,   Topogrd- 

Topogra'phical.        I  phia;      Gr.    Totro-, gatptrc, 
Topogra'phicallt.  J  from    rotras,    place,    and 
•ypucp-etv,  to  describe. 
A  description  of  a  place. 


Ml  our  topograpltit 
ibed  the  site  of  the 


large 


diejes  which  are  in  the  mine,  and  of  the  lirst  mucin  of  that 
nation,  euen  from  the  lc-t  beynining  vntill  this  our  time. 
Holinshed.  Conquest  of  Ireland,  Pref. 
At  this  time  was  seene  a  woman  who  had  a  great  beard, 
and  a  man  vpon  hir  backe,  as  a  horsse ;  of  wdioin  I  haue 
alreadie  spoken  in  my  topographie.— Id.  lb.  c.  11. 


.  1618. 


The  fourth  proposal  was, 
added  suine  appendices  to  th 

iopo.jriipineol  tables,  eonealngics,  and  the  1 

Hales.  Lett,  from  the  Synod  of  Do, 
I  may  the  better  present  you  the  topo,,r„phie  description 

of  this  mighty  empire.— Sir  T.  Herbert.  Travels,  p.  58. 
My  defects  will  be  perfectly  supplyd  by  such  who  shall 
poyraphically  Jreat    of  this   subject    in   relation  to   this 


■—  Fuller. 


'PICK,  adj.  }        Fr. 
pick,  n.  I  Lat.  I 

pical.  f  a  plac 

picallt.       J  bus  E 


TOP.  Dut.  Top,  Ger.  Top/ :  Fr.  Toupie, 
toupier,  to  turn  or  cast,  to  whirl  about  like  a  top, 
(Cotgrave.)  Dut.  Toppen,  Ger.  Toben,  vertere 
et  verti :  circum  agere,  et  circ.umagi,  to  turn  or 
be  turned ;  to  drive  or  be  driven  around.  The 
Fr.  Dut.  and  Ger.  verbs  seem  all  used  conse- 
quentially.     And  a  top  may  be — 

That  which  (when  spinning)  stands  upon, 
moves  upon  its  tip  or  point ;  or  which  keeps  its 
top ,  crown,  or  head  up. 


TO'PICK,  adj 
To' 
To' 
To'p 
(Cicero.) 

Local of  or  pertaining  to  place. 

Topick,  n._a  place ;  topicks,  books  or  places, 
of  logical  invention. 

The  men  of  Archenfeld,  in  Hereford-shire,  claimed  by 
custom  to  lead  the  van-guard:  but  surely  this  privoledgc 
was  topical,  and  confined  to  the  Welsh  wars,  with  which 
the  aforesaid  men,  as  borderers,  were  best  acquainted. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Kent. 
O  all  ye  topic  gods,  that  do  inhabit  here. 
To  whom  the  Romans  did  those  ancient  altars  rear, 
""  ben., I  upon  those  hills,  now  sunk  into  the  soils, 
Which  they  for  trophies  left  of  their  victorious  spoils. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbiou,  s.  i'o. 
Kit 


TO'PPLE.     Dim.  of  Top. 
To  come  top  foremost ;  to  fall  or  throw  top  or 
head  forwards  ;  headlong. 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads  : 

Though  pallaCi u.  and  pyramids  do  slope 

Their  heads  to  their  Inundations  :  answer  me 

To  what  I  aske  you.— Sl,„k, ■speare.  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

He  look  no  more, 

Least  my  braine  turne,  and  the  deficient  sight 

Topple  downe  headlong.  Id.  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 

The  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale, 

Sometime  for  three-font  stnnlc,  mistaketh  me, 

Then  slip  I  from  her  bum.  duwne  topples  she, 

And  tailour  cries,  and  ials  into  a  coffe. 

Id.  Midsummer  Night's  Dreame,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
I  am  like  some  little  cock-boat  in  a  rough  sea,  which 
every  billow  topples  up  and  downe,  and  threats  to  sink. 

Bp.  Hall.  Breathings  of  the  Devout  Soul. 
Sometimes  the  drunken  dames  pursue  the  drunken  sire, 
he  topples  over  on  the  plain  ; 

again. 

of  Love,  o.  i. 


i  again 
Dryden.  Ovid. 


The  Satyrs  laugh, 

TOR.     See  Tower. 


TORCH.  >  Fr.  Torche  ;  It.  Torcia,  tdrchio  ; 
To'rcher.  j  Sp.  Antorcha.  The  French  called 
a  wreathed  straw,  laid  upon  the  head  to  place  any 
thing  weighty,  torche;  and  Skinner  derives  either 
from  the  Lat.  Torris,  or  from  torquere,  to  twist 
(being  made  of  twisted  materials) ;  but  he  prefers 
the  former. 

(Twisted)   flax,    thread,  or  other    substance 
(prepared  for  kindling  and  supplying  light.) 
For  to  a  torche  oth'  to  a  taper,  the  trinite  is  likenede. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  330. 
The  torches  brennen.  and  the  lamps  bright 
The  sacrifice  been  full  ready  dight. 

Chaucer.  Lcgende  oj  Phillis. 


TOR 

But  though  thei  had  litel  space, 

Yet  thei  acorden  in  that  place, 

Howe  Jasun  shuld  come  at  night, 

"Whan  euery  torche  aud  euery  light 

Were  out.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

The  moon  then  full,  not  thinking  scorn  to  be  a  torch- 
bearer  to  such  beauty,  guided  her  steps. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ji. 
There  he  heard  chanting,  singing,  and  there  he  saw  torch- 
bearing  in  day-light,  at  mass. 

Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Mary  J.  an.  1554. 
Also  I  will,  that  if  I  decesse  in  London,  that  myn  execu- 
tors doo  then  purvey  xvi.   torches  newe,  and   iiij.    tapirs 
weying  euery  taper,  vi  Ih.—Fubyan.  Chronycle.   The  Will. 

After  whiche  scomfyture  and  chasynge  of  the  Flemynges, 
the  kynge  for  dyrknes  was  sette  vnto  his  tentes  with  torche- 
lyght.—ld.  lb.   Phil.  IV.  an.  18. 

Within  the  saide  Pyramides,  no  man  doth  know  what 
there  is,  for  that  they  haue  no  entrance,  but  in  the  one  of 
them  there  is  a  hole  where  the  wall  is  broken,  and  so  we 
went  in  there,  hauing  torch-tight  with  vs. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii-  p.  281. 

High  time  it  seemed  then  for  everie  wight 

Them  to  betake  unto  their  kindly  rest : 

Eftesoones  long  waxen  torches  weren  light 

Unto  their  bowres  to  guyden  every  guest. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qi 

A  sixt  sort  there  is  of  these  trees,  and  it  is  properly  called 
teda,  ti.  the  torch-tree:)  the  same  yeeldeth  more  plentie  of 
moisture  and  liquor  than  the 


TOR 


.  b.  iii. 


)e  shall  bring 


Holland.  Plinie, 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the 

Their  fiery  torcher 

Shakespeare.  A 

High  mountain  countries,  windy,  and  covered  with  snow, 

hear  ordinarily  trees  that  yeeld  toreh-jtood  and   pitch,  as 

pines,  cone-trees,  and  such  like. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  5G2. 

We  then  had  the  town  open  before  us,  and  presently  saw 

lighted    torches,  or  candles,   all   the  town   over  ;  whereas 

before  the  gun  was  fir'd  there  was  but  one  light. 

Dampicr.   Voyages,  an.  1684. 
It  is  of  a  mellow  colour,  and  has  great  force  and  brilliancy : 
it  is  illuminated  bv  torch-light. 

Reynolds.  A  Journey  to  Flanders  §•  Holland. 

TORD,  or>      Dot.  Torde,  tort  ,■     A.  S.  Tori, 
Turd.  (  the  past  part,  of  the  verb  tir-an,  to 

feed  upon,  ( Tooke. ) 

That  which  has  been  fed  upon,  or  eaten,  (and 

ejected  or  expelled.) 
Of  knyght  &  of  burgeis  an  oste  he  did  relie, 
Bitauht  it  the  erle  of  Arteys,  that  oste  forto  guye. 
He  did  ther  no  prow,  he  was  first  was  doun, 
A  foule  herlote  him  slowe,  trut  for  his  renoun. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  317. 
"  By  God,"  quod  he,  "  for  plainly  at  o  word, 
Thy  drafty  riming  is  not  worth  a  lord : 
Thou  dost  nought  elles  but  dispendest  time." 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  Melibeus,  v.  13,800. 


'iclif.  Luk,  c.  13. 
Natheles  I  gesee  all  thingis  for  to  be  peyrment  for  the 
clear  science  of  Jhesu  Crist,  for  whom  I  made  alle  thinges 
peirement,  and  I  deme  as  loordis,  that  1  wynne  Crist. 

Id.  Philippe nsys,  c.  3. 

Fr.  Torment,  tormenter  ; 
It.  Tormento,  torineulare  ,- 
Sp.  Tormento,  atorint'nfitr  ; 
Lat.  Tonneuli/m,  tormrn,  lor- 
■  turn,  past  part,  of  torquere, 
to  torture  ;  to  turn,  to 
bend,  to  twist,  to  wreathe, 
to  wrest,  or  wrench  ;  and 
hence — 
To  distress,  to  distract ;  to  inflict  pain  or  agony ; 
to  excruciate,  to  agonize  ;  to  afflict,  "  to  toss,  as 
a  raging  sea  doth  a  ship." 


TO'RMENT,  v. 

To'rment,  n. 

Torme'nter. 

Torme'nting,  n. 

Torme'ntingly. 

Torme'ntful. 

To'rmentise. 

To'rmentress. 

To'rment 


And  eke  T  counsaile  thee  ii 
The  god  of  live  holly  toryei 
in  such  pail 


Ami  I 


;  l„rmr„letli  ! 


-Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 


My  friend  hath  saied  to  me  so  wele, 
That  lie  me  eased  hath  somedele, 
And  eke  allegged  of  my  tourment. 
And  if  that  she  be  riche  of  high  parage, 
Than  -  ivst  thou,  that  it  is  a  /oi/rmenlrie 
To  sull'ie  hire  pride  and  hire  melancolie. 

Id.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue, 
But  natheles  this  Seneka  the  wise 
Chees  in  a  bathe  to  die  in  this  manere, 
Rather  than  han  another  turmenlise. 

Id.  The  Monkes  Tale,  v 


The  - 


[thei 


Wherefore  the  sayde  dysguysers,  beynge  by  reason  of  the 
pytche  and  oylys  greuously  turmeniyd,  ranne  into  pyttes 
ami  waters  whiche  they  myght  sonest  attayne  vnto,  &  so 
with  great  dytTiculte  anyn  iheymselfe. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle.  Car.  VII.  an.  14. 

But  whenne  he  [Mexencius]  was  stablysshed  in  aucto- 
rvtie,  lie  excersysed  all  tiranny,  and  pursued  ye  Christen 
with  all  kynde  of  turment.—Id.  lb.  C.6S. 

For  they  shall  be  drawen  downe  of  the  cruell  tormentours 
the  deuylles,  into  the  depe  pyt  of  hell,  there  be  crucified 


-Fisher.  Seuen  Psalmcs,  Ps.  32. 


This 


And  from  all  company 
AU  the  loud 


:  began  to  spye, 
ide  had  crept, 
mentingly, 

fe  he  kept. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 


Habington.  Castara,  (1 

For  wide  were  spred 

That  warr  and  various ;  somtimes  on  firm  ground, 
A  standing  fight,  then  soaring  on  main  wing, 
Tormented  all  the  air ;  all  air  seemd  then 
Conflicting  fire.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 

In  which  his  torment  often  was  so  great, 
That,  like  a  lvon,  he  would  cry  androre; 
And  rend  his' flesh  ;  and  his  owne  synewes  eat. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  i. 
There  are  some  persons  so  miserable  and  scrupulous 
perpetual  tormentot 


.         I'e 


themselves  with 
and  drink  is  a  snare  to  their  conscience. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 
Fortune  [I  say]  ordinarily  commeth  after  to  whip  and 
punish  iliem,  as  the  scourge  and  tormentresse  of  gl< 


-Holland.  Plin 


viii.  c.  4. 


theii 


But  such  as  require  more  ad 
sinnes  cured.  God  committeth  them  to  be  punished  aftei 
death  to  a  second  tormentresse,  named  Dice,  that  is  to  say, 
revenge. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  459. 

The  law  indeed  is  still  our  rule,  our  guide,  our  governour, 
we  are  obliged  to  follow  and  obey  it;  but  it  ceases  to  be  a 
tyrant  over  us,  a  tormenlour  of  us. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  42. 

Even  these,  when  of  their  ill-got  spoils  possess'd, 

Find  such  tormentors  in  the  guilty  breast : 

Some  voice  of  God  close  whispering  from  within, 

'  Wretch  !  this  is  villainy,  and  this  is  sin,' 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiv. 

One  of  the  greatest  privileges  belonging  to  a  state  of  reli- 
gion, doth  arise  from  this  true  fear  of  God  as  being  that 
Which  must  set  us  at  liberty  from  all  other  tormenlful  fears. 
Witkins.  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  15. 


Among  the  Sarazins.  R.  Brunne,  p.  148. 

And  it  was  ghouun  to  hem  that  thei  schulden  not  sle 
hem,  but  that  thei  schulden  be  turmentid  fyue  monethis, 
and  the  turmenliiigof  hem  as  the  tormenting  of  a  scorpioun 
whanne  he  smitith  a  man. —  Wtclif.  Apocalips,  c.  9. 


When  he  was  dry.  he  was  afraid  to  drink 

Too  much  at  once,  for  fear  his  pond  should  sink, 

Perpetually  lurmcnled  with  this  thought, 

He  never  ventur'd  on  a  hearty  draught. 

Byrom.  The  Pon, 
Betake  thee  to  thy  home,  sad  outcast  from  thy  Maker's 
.ve!  impatience  of  thy  absence  but  aggravates  thy  child's 
istractinn  :  nnr  long  shall  her  debilitated  frame  support  the 
:  cruelty.— Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  38. 


Tornado,  from    Tornar,  to 


TORNA'DO. 
turn. 

Alum,  (sc.)by 

We  had  line  weath 
nadoes,  or  thunder-showers.— Dumpier.   Voyages 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tor 

Minetine  the  nivag'd  l;nnl>cape 


hirl-wind. 
lay  here,  only  s 


The  Deserted  Village. 

TORPE'DO.  Fr.  Torpiite ;  It.  Torpedine;  Sp. 
Torpedo ;  Lat.  Torpedo,  from  Torp-ere,  to  be- 
numb.     See  the  quotations. 

So  strange  amazement  did  my  mind  surprise, 

That  at  each  pace  I  fainting  turn'd  again, 

Like  one  whom  a  torpedo  stupefies. 

Not  feeling  honour's  bit,  nor  reason's  rein. 


otdinarv  li>h  called  the  I'njp,./!.., 
shape  very  like  the  fiddle-nsli 
from  it  but  by  a  browi 


pot  about  the  bigness 
Voyages,  h.  ii. 


TO'RPENT. 

Torpe'scent. 

To'rpid. 

Torpi'dity. 

To'RPIDNESS. 

To'rpitude. 
To'rpour. 
motionless. 


It.  Torpente,  torpere ;  Lat. 
Torpidus  ;  —  torpens,  from  lor~ 
pere,  to  lull ;  to  be  or  become 
-  lazy. 

Sluggish  or  slothful,  inert ; 
numbed,  or  deprived  of  acti- 
vity or  power  to  act  or  move  ; 

l  universal  soul 


More.  Songs,  %c.  Notes,  (1647.)  p.  342. 
reraise  of  the  intellective  faculty  makes  it  agil, 
lively,  yea  though  the  object  about  which  it  is  ex- 
ercised be  poor,  little,  and  low,  yet  a  man  hath  this  advan- 
tage by  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  about  it,  that  it  keeps  it 
from  rust  and  torpidness,  it  enlargeth  and  habituates  it  for 
a  due  improvement  even  about  nobler  objects. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  3. 
But  there  are  others  [insects],  and  some  of  them  in  their 
most  perfect  state  too,  that  are  able  to  subsist  in  a  kind  of 
torpitude  or  sleeping  state,  without  any  food  at  all. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.vm.  c.  5. 
A  weighty  body  put  into  motion,  is  more  easily  impelled, 
than  at  first  when  it  resteth  :  the  cause  is,  partly  because 
motion  doth  discusse  the  torpour  of  solid  bodies. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic  §  763. 
They  lye  [connatural  principles]  more  torpid,  and  inactive, 
and  inevident,  unless  they  are  awakened  and  exercised.  Iik>i 
a  spark  involved  in  ashes.— Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.63. 
1  All  maybe  done'  (methinks  I  hear  them  say) 
'  Ev'n  death  despis'd  by  generous  actions  fair ; 
All,  but  for  those  who  to  these  bowers  repair, 
Their  every  power  dissolv'd  in  luxury, 
To  quit  of  torpid  sluggishness  the  lair, 
And  from  the  powerful  arms  of  sloth  get  free. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence. 

Of  words  indeed  profuse, 

Of  gold  tenacious,  their  torpescent  soul 
Clenches  their  coin,  and  what  electral  fire 
Shall  solve  the  frosty  gripe,  and  bid  it  flow  ? 

Shemtonc.  Economy,  pt.  I, 
For,  ere  the  beech  and  elm  have  cast  their  leaf. 
Deciduous,  when  now  November  dark 
Checks  vegetation  in  the  torpid  plant 
Expos'd  to  his  cold  breath,  the  task  begins. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 

Among  the  lower  classes,  and  even  the  lowest,  in  instances 

without  number,  the  grammar  schools  have  elicited  genius, 

likely  to  be  lost  in  DDflCTnity,  or  chilled  to  torpidity,  in  the 

cold  atmosphere  of  extreme  indigence. 

Knox.  Remarks  on  Grammar  Schools. 

TO'RQUET.     Fr.  Torque,  wreathed. 

On  this  west  shore  we  found  a  dead  fish  floating,  which 
had  in  his  nose  a  home  streight  and  torquet,  of  length  two 
yards  lacking  two  ynches. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p. 35. 


TO'RREFY,  v.  ~\  Fr.  Torride;  It.  Torrido  ,- 
Torrepa'ction.  V  Sp.  Torrido ;  Lat.  Torridus, 
To'rrid.  )  from  torrere,  which  Vossius 

derives  from  the  obsolete  torrus,  and  that  from 

Gr.  Teip-ew. 

To  parch,  to  scorch,  to  burn ;  to  parch  or  dry 

by  heat  or  fire. 
For  to  bring  it  into  ashes,  it  must  bee  torrefied  in  an  oven, 

and  so  continue  untill  the  bread  be  baked  and  readie  to  bee 

drawne.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxiii. 

and  full  torrefaclion.- 

If  it  [cinamon]  have  not  a  sufficient  insolation  it  lookelh 
pale,  and  attains  not  its  laudable  colour;  if  it  be  sunned  too 
long,  it  suflcreth  a  torrefactwn,  and  descendeth  somewhat 
below  it. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

No  place  there  is  so  desert,  60  alone. 

Even  from  the  frozen  to  the  torrid  zone, 

From  flaming  Herla  to  great  Quincey's  lake. 


Dryden,  Epis  2.   To  Dr.  Charlelon. 
Fancy,  spread  a  daring  (light, 


Now 

And  view  the  wonders  ol  tile  h.rri, 
Climes  unrelenting!  with  whose  r 
Yon  Male  is  feeble,  and  yon  skies 


Thomson.  Summer. 


In  Mr 


Cow 


Table-Talk. 


TO'RHENT,  adj.  \    Fr.  Torrente ;  It.  IWrcnte : 

To'rrent,  n.  S  Sp.  Torrente  ;  Lat.  Torrens, 

from  torrere,   (see   Torrefy,)   either    because    it 

becomes  quickly  dry,  or  because  it  boils  with  rapid 

violence. 

A  rapid,  violent,  stream  or  current. 
The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinewes,  throwing  it  aside, 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controuersie. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Cccsar,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 


Heard  on  the  ruful  stream;  fierce  Phlegeton 
Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 
It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  was 

in  upon  its  own  piety  and  wisedome,  with  no  other  force  but 
a  torrent  of  arguments  and  demonstration  of  the  spirit. 

Bp.  Taijlor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  §  I  .'J. 
As  when  a  torrent,  swell'd  with  wintery  rains, 
Pours  from  the  mountains  o're  the  delug'd  plains, 
And  pines  and  oaks,  from  their  foundations  torn, 
A  country's  ruin  !  to  the  seas  are  borne. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 
The  little  bits  of  gold  with  which  the  inhabitants  orna- 
mented their  dress,  and  which,  he  was  inf.irmed,  they  fre- 
quently found  in  the  rivulets  and  torrents  that  fell  from  the 
mountains,  were  sutneient  to  satisfy  him  that  those  moun- 
tains abounded  with  the  richest  golden  mines. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.iv.  c.  7. 


TORT,  7i.  A  Fr.  Tort,  tortueux  ,■  Xt.Tdrto, 
To'rtion.  I  tortudso ;  Sp.  Tortuoso,  from 
To'rtious.  I  Lat.  Tortum,  past  part,  of  tor- 
To'rtive.  f  quere,  to  torture;  to  twist,  to 
To'rtuous.  I  wrench,  to  wring.  And  a  tort 
Tortuo'sity.  J  is — 

A  wrong;  an  injustice;  an  injury,  a  harm,  or 
hurt ;  a  damage,  mischief. 

Tortious, — wrongful;  tortuous,  wrung  or  wrench- 
ed (sc.  out  of  a  straight  line),  twisting,  wreathing, 
crooked. 

For  Torcentions,  Chaucer  or  his  copiers  or 
printers  must  answer. 
Thilke  greuous  and  torcious  been  in  might  and  in  doinge. 
Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 
*"  And  these  same  signes  from  the  heed  of  Copricorne  vnto 
the  ende  of  Geminy,  ben  called  tortuous  signes  or  croked 
signes.—  Id.   Conclusion  of  the  Astrolabie. 

The  gouernementes  (quod  thei)  of  your  citee  left  in  the 
handes  of  torccnci«i<<;  ciU-zins,  sli;;l  brine;  in  pestilence  and 
destrucion  to  you  good  menu*.-,  and  tiicrfore  let  vs  haue  the 
comune  administracion  to  abate  soche  yuelles. 

Id.   The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 
"  Dreadlesse,"  said  be,  "  that  shall  I  soone  declare  : 
It  was  complaind  that  thou  hadsl 
Unto  an  aged  woman,  poore  and 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 
It  ill  beseemes  a  knight  of  gentle  sort 
Such  as  ye  have  him  boasted,  to  beguyle 
A  simple  maide,  and  worke  so  hainous  tort, 
In  shame  of  knighthood,  as  1  largely  can  report. 
Id.  lb.  b 
Then  gan  they  ransacke  that  same  castle  strong, 
In  which  he  found  great  store  of  hoorded  threas 
t  gathered  had  by 


s  great  t 


The  which  t 


ituout  respect  or  measu 


Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  9. 
How  can  any  of  us  see  the  body  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
broken,  and  his  blood  poured  out ;  and,  withal,  think  and 
know  that  his  own  sins  are  guilty  of  this  tort  offered  to  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Lord  of  life  ;  and  not  feel  his  heart  touched 
with  a  sad  and  passionate  apprehension  of  his  own  vileness, 
and  an  indignation  at  his  own  wickedness  that  hath  deserved 
and  done  this?— Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  at  Higham,  an.  1648. 

And  we  find  that  [in  effect]  all  purgers  have  in  them  a 
raw  spirit,  or  wind  ;  which  is  the  principall  cause  of  tor/ion 
in  the  stomach,  and  belly. — Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  39. 
As  knots  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  diuert  his  graine 
Tortiue  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 

Shakespeare.   Troijl.  $-  Cres.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
As  for  the  tortunsittt  of  the  body  and  branches,  it  maketh 
nothing  to  the  purpose  and  point  in  hand. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  5G2. 


i  therefore  the  midwife 


Personal  actions  are  such  whereby  a  man  claims 
)r  personal  duty,  or  d.iin;igi.s  in  lieu  thereof:  and,  !ik 
,v hereby  a  man  claims  a   satisfaction   in   damages  t't> 


Or  musical  to  charm  the  list'ning  soul, 

Attentive,  round  the  tortuous  ear  patrole, 

There  each  sonorous  undulation  wait, 

And  thrill  in  rapture  to  the  mental  seat. 

Brooke.    Universal  Beauty,  b.  iv. 

The  compages  of  bones  consists  of  four,  which  are  so  dis- 
posed, and  su  hiio;e  upon  one  another,  as  that  if  the  mem- 
brane, the  drum  of  the  car,  vilnatc,  all  the  four  are  put  in 
motion  together;  and,  by  the  result  of  their  action,  work 
the  base  of  that  which  is  the  last  in  the  series,  upon  an 
aperture  which  it  closes,  and  upon  which  it  plays,  and 
which  aiicrture  opens  into  the  tortuous  canals  that  lead  to 
the  brain. — Patey.  Natural  Theology,  c.  3. 

Experience  soon  shows  us  the  tortuosities  of  imaginary 
rectitude,  the  complications  of  simplicity,  and  the  asperities 
of  smoothness. — Rambler,  No.  122. 

TO'RTOISE.  Fr.  Tortu,  tortugue,  tartarasse  ; 
It.  Tartaruga;  Sp.  Tortuga,  so  called  cither  be- 
cause, tarda,  slow,  or  torta,  twisted,  wreathed. 
See  Menage,  Fr.  and  It.  Dictionaries. 

There  are  many  tortoises  both  of  land  and  sea  kinde,  their 
backs  and  bellies  are  shelled  very  thicke  ;  their  head,  feet, 
and  taiie,  which  are  in  appearance,  seeme  ougly,  as  though 
they  were  members  of  a  serpent  or  venimous  beasts:  but 
notwithstanding  they  are  very  good  meat,  as  also  their  egges. 
Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  Hi.  p.  274. 

There  be  found  tortoises  in  the  Indian  sea  so  great,  that 
one  only  shell  of  them  is  sufficient  for  the  roufe  of  a  dwelling 
house.  And  among  the  islands  principally  in  the  red  sea, 
they  use  tortoisn  shells  ordinarily  fur  boats  and  wherries 
upon  the  water. — Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  ix.  c.  10. 

Had  the  poor  Indian  philosopher  (who  imagined  that  the 
earth  also  wanted  something  to  bear  it  up)  hut  thought  of  this 
word  substance,  he  needed  not  to  have  been  at  the  trouble 
to  find  an  elephant  to  support  it,  and  a  tortoise  to  support 
his  elephant:  the  word  substance  would  have  done  it  effec- 
tually.— Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  13. 

The  hawksbill  [turtle]  (which  affords  the  tortoise-shell)  is 
but  indifferent  food,  though  better  than  the  other  two. 

Anson.  Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

A  tort-tine,  inlrodnced  here  [  Lrmtliclh  1  'a lace]  in  his  days, 
IC'i.'i,  lived  til!  the  year  17f.;i,  the  tiiueoi'  archbishop  Herring, 
and  possibly  might  have  continued  till  the  present,  had  it 
not  been  killed  by  the  negligence  of  the  gardener. 

Pennant.  London. 

TORTURE,  n.  \       Fr.  Torture,  torturer ,-    It. 

To'rture,  v.  Tortura  ;  Sp.  Tortura ;  Lat. 

To'rturer.  I    Tortura,   from   tortum,  past 

To'rturing,  n.       I  part,  of  torquere,  to  torment, 

To'UTURlNGLY.         I    qV. 

To'rturous.  J  To  wrest,  to  wring;  to 
wrench  ;  to  inflict,  or  afflict  with  pain  or  agony  ; 
to  agonize,  to  excruciate,  to  rack  ;  to  pull  out  to 
the  full  stretch. 

The  bow  tortureth  the  string  continually  and  thereby 
holdeth  it  in  a  continuall  trepidation. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historie,  §  137. 
Each  line  shall  lead  to  some  one  weeping  woe, 
And  ev'ry  cadence  as  a  tortur'd  cry, 
Till  they  force  tears  in  such  excess  to  flow, 
That  they  surround  the  circle  of  each  eye. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  iv. 
So  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  this  place  had  been  so  tor- 
tur'd by  interpreters,  and  pull'd  in  pieces  by  disputation. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 
And  when  he  was  put  to  torture  for  it,  he  hardly  escaped 
with  great  peril  of  his  life  to  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

Camden.  History  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  (1570.) 
"  Fly,  fly  "  he  cries,  "  thyself  whate'er  thou  art, 
Hell,  hell  already  burns  in  every  part." 
So  down  into  his  torturers  arms  he  fell, 
That  ready  stood  his  funerals  to  yell, 
And  in  a  cloud  of  m-ht  to  waft  him  quick  to  hell. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death. 
*  Thence  by  a  mighty  swain  he  soon  was  led 

Unto  a  thousand  thousand  tortttrings : 
His  tail,  whose  folds  were  wont  the  stars  to  shed, 
Now  stretch'd  at  length,  close  to  his  belly  clings." 

Id.   The  Purple  Island,  c.  12. 
Cas.  'Tiswell,  an  host  of  furies 
Could  not  have  baited  me  more  iorturingly, 
More  rudely,  or  more  most  unnaturally. 

Beaum.  $  Ftetch.  The  Laws  of  Candy,  Act  iii. 

And  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  continuation  and  natural 

composure  of  the  spirits  be  rest  and  ease  to  the  soul,  that  a 

violent  disjoyning  and  bruising  of  them,  and   baring  the 

soul  of  them,  as  I  may  so  speak,  should  cause  a  very  harsh 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  11.  c.  8. 
1949 


Now  while  the  iortm'd  sa\ 
And  flings  about  his  foam 
The  wound's  (-reat  author 
His  rage,  and  plies  him  wi 


Dry  den 


of  the  wound, 

nd  provokes 

;d  strokes. 

hid.  Metam.  b.  vilL 


Such  agon 
That  the  t. 
That  ever  Greece  beheld 


Nie-h  passion  here, 
such  bitterness  of  pain, 
■mble  through  the  tortur'd  stone, 
h'd  heart  engrosses  all  the  view. 
rk'd  the  best  proportions  pass, 

Thomson.  Liberty. 


TORVE.  >      It.  Torvo;  Lat.  Torvus,  perhaps 

To'rvous.  )  from  tortus,  twisted  (sc.)  into  harsh- 
ness or  sternness. 

Harsh,  stern,  grim. 

On  which  account  he  is  supposed  to  have  overtook'd  this 
church,  when  first  finished,  with  a  torve  and  tetriek  counte- 
nance, as  maligning  men's  costly  devotion,  and  that  they 
Should  be  bo  expensive  in  God's  service. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Lincolnshire. 

Hence  also  that  torvous  sour  look  produced  by  anger  and 
hatred  :  and  that  gay  and  pleasing  countenance  accompany- 
ing love  and  hope. — Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  v.  c.  B. 

TO'RY.  \  Tory  Eory  (says  Skinner),  and 
To'ryism.  j  an  Irish  Tory  or  Thory,  from  the 
Ger.  Thor,  insane ;  unless,  as  I  suspect,  the  word 
be  of  Irish  origin.  See  the  quotation  from  Swift. 
Let  such  men  quit  all  pretences  to  civility  and  breeding, 
they  are  ruder  than  toryes.  and  wild  Americans ;  and  were 
they  treated  according  to  th  ir  deserts  from  mankind,  they 
would  meet  every  where  with  chains  and  strappadoes. 

Glanvill,  Ser,  4. 
A  trimmer  cry'd,  (that  heard  me  tell  this  story) 
Fie,  Mistriss  Cooke  1  faith  you're  too  rank  a  toryl 
Wish  not  Whiggs  Stng'd,  but  pity  their  b 
Dryden.  Ep.  to  th 


I  Duke  of  Guise. 
Whig 


Among  us  of  late  there  seems  to  have  b< 
of  invention  in  this  point  (calling  names), 
and  Ton/,  although  they  are  not  much  above  30  years  < 
having  been  pressed  to  the  service  of  many  successions  ot 
parties,  with  very  different  ideas  fastened  to  them.  This 
distinction,  I  think,  began  towards  the  latter  port  of  King 
Charles  the  Second's  reign,  was  tlropt  during  that  of  his 
successor,  and  then  revived  at  the  Revolution  :  since  which 
it  hath  perpetually  flourished,  although  applied  to  very 
different  kinds  of  principles  and  persons. 

Swift.  Examiner,  No.  43. 

An  inquiry  into  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  late  parties  ; 
or  a  short  history  of  tori/i.^m  and  whijzgism  from  their  cradle 
to  their  grave;  with  an  introductory  account  of  their  gene- 
alogy and  descent. 

Bolingbroke.  A  Dissertation  upon  Parlies,  Let.  2. 


OSS,  v.     ~\       Minshew 
dss,  n.  I  rives  from  t 

3'sseb.         [  Tasser,  to  1 
yssiNG,  n.  J  late  ;  or  fro 


TOSS, 

To 

To'sseb.         f  Tasser,  to  heap  up,  to  accumu- 

To'ssing,  n.  )  late  ;  or  from  Dut.  Tasseren,  to 
offer  violence  ;  perhaps  to  touse,  or  tease. 

To  pull,  push  about ;  to  put  into  commotion  or 
agitation ;  to  fling,  to  throw ;  to  agitate,  to  dis- 
quiet. 

To  say  trouthe,  they  were  well  worthy  to  be  coplayned, 


For  as  soone  as  they  wer  entred  vpon  the  water,  by  &  by 
there  arose  a  cmit.rarie  wynde,  and  the  ship  was  tossed,  not 
without  perill  of  the  swellyng  \ 


Udal.  Matthe 


SirJ.Cheke.  The  Hurt  of  Su 


of  Ireland,  c.  2. 


Touching  the 
iapes  and  gibes  are   nnciie  nt    tor 
bucklers  &  to.*pots.—Hotinshed.  Dei 

Mar.  I  did  expect 

Instead  of  Mars,  the  storm-gaoler  EoluS, 
And  Juno  proff'ring  her  Deiopeia 
As  satisfaction  to  the  blustring  god, 

To  send  his  tossers  forth.  

Beaum.  *  F letch.   The  Maid  in  the  Mill,  Act  11.  so.  3. 
d  swill-bolls,  if  they 
ds  before  they  sit  them  dov-ue 
to  drinke,  shall  btaie  their  liquor  \ 


r  lustie  ioxse-pots  I 
lids  before 

Holland. 


,  b.xxiu.  0.  If. 


TOT 


Casts  pale  and  dreadful  ?    Thither  let  us  tend 
From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

The  must,  of  pallid  hue,  declares  ttie  soil 
Devoid  of  spirit ;  wretched  he  that  quaffs 
Such  wheyish  lienors;    oft  wi'li  colic  pang's, 
With  pungent  olio  p;mgs  distress'd  he'll  roar, 
And  toss,  and  turn,  and  curie  th'  unwholesome  draught. 
J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 
His  various  modes  from  various  fathers  follow; 
One  taught  the  toss,  andoue  the  new  French  wallow. 

Dryden,  Epil.  7. 

There  is  hardly  a  polite  sentence,  in  the  following  dia- 
logues, which  doth  not  absolutely  require  some  peculiar 
graceful  motion  in  the  eyes,  or  nose,  or  mouth,  or  forehead, 
or  chin,  or  suitable  toss  of  the  head  with  certain  offices 
assigned  to  each  hand. 

Swift.  Introduction  to  Polite 


But  soft  dissolv 

Indulge  6weet  slumbers,  while  the  needy  weep." 

Fawkes.  Fragments  of  Mcnander,  p.  10 

They  look  upon  little  matters  as  unworthy  the  notice  i 

God,  and  esteem  it  derogatory  from  tlie  divine  majesty  I 

suppose  him  attentive  to  the  crawlings  of  an  emmet  < 

iossings  of  a  feather  in  a  tempestuous  air. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 


TOTAL,  adj.  ^       Fr.  Total;    It.  Totah ;   Sp. 
To'tal,  n.  I   Total;  Lat.  To-tus,  (Te-or-O 

To'tally.  i  whole. 

Totality.        J       All,  whole,  entire,  complete, 
full. 


The  Plowmans  Tale. 


-Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii. 


But  I  shall  sum  up  these  particulars  in  a  total,  which  is 
lius  expressed  by  Saint  Chrysostom. 

Bp.  TatfiaY.  Episcopacy  asserted,  §  43. 


I  em  only  to  clear  this  pi 
totally  misunderstood,  and 
irom  any  avtiev-na.,  either  C 


from  a  place  of  scriptun 

r  humane.— Id.  lb.  §  51. 

impossibilities. 


There  is  anew  heap  of  impossibilities,  if  we  should  reckon 
that  which  follows  from  the  multiplications  of  totalities. 

Id.  Of  the  Real  Presence,  §  II. 
It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  in   fact  xve  meet  with 
something  of  the  same  kind  every  ninming  after  a  Mat  in- 
terruption of  thought  (and  I  Impe  we  may  by  this  time  in 
one  sense  be  allowed  to  term  it  so)  during  sound  sleep. 

Locke.  A  Defence  of  Personal  Identity. 
To  have  actually  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  space  infinite, 
U  to  suppose  the  mind  already  pass'd  over,  and  actually  to 
have  a  view  of  all  those  repeated  ideas  of  space,  which  an 
endless  repetition  can  never  totally  represent  to  it,  which 
carries  in  it  a  plain  contradiction. 

Id.  Hum.  Undent,  b.ii.  c.  IT. 


of  those  who  are  totally  abandoned  t 


S,  ckcr,  \ 


.  i.  Ser.  28. 


T'OTHER,  i.  e.  the  other,  tone,  the  one.    Still 
used  in  Nottinghamshire. 

The  tone  is  fro  the  tother  moten  a  grete  myle. 

R.  Brunnc,  p.  22. 
Clnr.  Ha?  I  should  know  their  shapes, 
Though  it  be  darkish ;  there  are  both  our  brothers, 
"What  should  they  make  thus  late  here? 
Fran.  What's  the  M her  ? 


nnreive   aiinlher   suh-t:i 


Search.  Light  of  Nature,  \ol.  ii.  pt.  . 


TOU 

TO'TTER,  v.  )      The  A.  S.  Teattrian,  is—"  to 
To'tty.  f  stagger,  to  reele,  to  shake,  to 

waver,  and  (as  Somner  writes  it)  to  tolter."    Dut. 

Touteren,  tremere, — 

To  tremble  or  shake,  (sc.  as  if  not  firmly  set.) 

Totty,— unsteady,  dizzy. 
My  bed  is  tnttie  of  my  sWink  to  night, 
That  maketh  me  that  I  go  nat  aright. 

Chaucer.   The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4251. 

The  breth  stinkyng,  the  hads  trimbling,  the  hed  haging, 
and  the  feete  {■■'h-runq,  &  finally  no  part  left  in  right  course 
and  frame.— Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  99. 

Ju.  Never  was  a  man  so  miserably  undone, 
I  would  lose  a  limb,  to  see  their  rogueships  forrrr. 

Beaum.  £  Fhtch.   The  Niyht-Walkcr,  Act  iii. 
Then  came  October  full  of  merry  glee  ; 
F<>r  yi  t  his  noule  was  t  t/y  of  the  must, 
Which  he  was  treading  in  the  wine  fats  see. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  c.  7. 

We  may  therefore  directly  conclude,  that  these  men  do 

hold  for  the  foundation  of  a  joyful  ,md  pleasant  life,  not  a 
principle  that  is  not  only  unsteady,  tottering,  and  not  to 
bee  trusted  upon,  but  also  base,  vile,  and  every  way  con- 
temptible.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  4M. 


If  I  shall  find  that  my  merit,  like  that  of  others,  excites 
malignity,  or  feel  myself  tottering  on  the  seat  of  elevation, 
1  may  at  last  retire  to  academical  obscurity.— Idler,  No.  75. 

TOUCH,  n.    *\        Fr.  Toucher;     It.   Toccare  ; 

Touch,  v.  I   Sp.  Tocar,   which   appear   to 

To'ochy.  I  come  from  the   Goth.  Tch-an. 

ToVchiness.    [  (See  Menage*}      And   Junius 

To'uching,  n.      thinks,  that*  from  this  verb  we 

To'ichingly.  J  have  not  only  the  verb  to  take, 
but  also  to  touch.     See  To  Take. 

For  touch,  n.  (the  sense,)  see  the  quotations 
from  Locke  and  Davies.     To  touch — 

To  feel  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

To  be,  or  become  in  contact,  or  in  conjunction ; 
to  finger,  to  handle;  to  come  close  to,  near  to  ; 
to  reach,  to  approach,  to  approximate  ;  to  apper- 
tain ;  to  affect,  to  effect,  to  infect.     Also— 

To  do  or  effect  any  thing,  by  a  mere  touch ; 
cursorily,  without  pressure,  rest,"  or  stay. 

Touch,  the  n.  is  further  applied,  emphatically, 
to  the  right  touch  or  feeling;  that  quality,  those 
qualities,  that  cause  such  feelings ;  and  hence— 

A  test  or  proof,  a  criterion,  standard,  sign, 
mark  :  also  to — a  mere  touch,  a  dash,  hit,  stroke. 
And  further — to  a  pledge  or  contract,  bargained 
or  confirmed  (perhaps)  by  touch  of  hand. 

Touchy, — susceptible  of  touch  or  feeling  (sc. 
to  excess) ;  easily  irritated  or  provoked.  See 
Tetchy. 


Andgefhebeththiderbi. 
Heo  dyeth  thorg  smel  of  1 
y  wys. 


s  from  other  londes  y  brogt, 

;  lond,  other  thorg  toivchgng 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  43. 


7?.  Brunn 
At  the  begynnynge  of  the  worlde.  God  gaf  t 


ihyn 


That  Adam  and  Eve.  and  bus  issue  alio 

Sholden  deye  doun  ryht.  and  dwelle  in  peyne  evere 

Yf  thei  touchede  the  treo.  and  of  the  frnt  eten. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  349. 
And  Jhesus  helde  forth  the  hond,  and  tuuehid  him,  and 
seid  I  wole  :  be  thou  maad  dene. — Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  8. 


» demoniakf 
And  Jankin  hath  ywonne  a  newe  goune. 

Chaucer.   The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7S72. 
The  vois  of  the  peple  touched  to  the  heven, 
So  loude  crieden  they  with  merv  steven. 

Id.  TheKnighles  Tale,  v.  2564. 
Nowe  telle  me  forth  if  there  be  more 
As  iouchende  vnto  wrathes  lore.— Goteer.  Con.  A,  b.  iii. 
For  thy  my  sonne  if  thou  arte  ought 

Cnii„il)lr,   ;is  touch,  ml,-  of  this  slouthe, 

Shriue  the  therof,  and  tell  me  trouth.— Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 
Now  as  touching  hin  passloa  for  frailtie  &  for  lacke  of  good 

pou  a  passion  of  anger,  for  lacke  of  food  aduisement  ? 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  959. 
1920 


or  that  any  bodi  Dg  i  bould  urawe  an  other  without 

touching,  as  is  any  article  of  y*  faith. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  153. 
Of  this  ile  the  auctours  Alpherde  and   Beda  tell   many 
wonders,  whiche  in  the  firste  booke  of  Polycronicon  are 
suffycyently  touched.— Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  1. 

The  Pharisee  beeing  somewhat  touched  with  the  aunswer 
of  our  Lorde,  for  that  he  knewe  the  woordes  of  the  lawe, 
and  dyd  not  kepe  that  whiche  was  the  chiefest  poyncte 
in  the  lawe  :  yet  beecause  he  was  puffed  vp  with  vain  glorie, 
woulde  not  acknowlage  hys  ownefaulte.— Udal.  Luke,  c.10. 

The  first  [shield]  shall  be  white  ;  and  whosoever  toucheth 
that  shield  shall  be  answered  six  courses  at  the  tilt  by  them 
of  the  castle. 

Wyatt.  Description  of  a  Ftat  of  Arms,  App.  No.  I. 

But  yet  it  is  an  vniuste  yea  an  vn godly  foicehe  to  caste 
the  cause  of  discorde  and  lieentiouse  rebellion  vpon  yt 
peaceable  gospell.— </o#?.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 

For  this  same  persecutions  is  as  it  were  a  touchestone, 
wherewith  God  doth  trye  ami  prime  who  be  his. 

CalutAe.  Foure  Sermons,  Ser.  2. 
What  ?  laughest  thou  Batte,  bicause  I  write  so  plaine  t 
Beeleue  me  now  it  is  a  friendly  touch. 
To  vse  fewe  words  where  friendship  doth  remaine. 

Gascoigne.  COUncetl  to  Master  Withipoll. 

If  neither  alabaster  nnr  marble  dooth  suffice,  we  haue 

the  touchstone,   called   in  Latine  Lydius  lapis,  shining  as 

glasse,    either  to    match    in    sockets  wilM   our   pillers    of 

alabaster,  or  contrariwise. 

Holinshed,  Dccrlplion  of  England,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 
And  though  things  sensible  be  numberless, 

But  only  five  the  sense's  organs  be; 
And  in  those  five,  all  things  their  forms  express, 
Which  we  can  touch,  taste,  feel,  or  hear,  or  see. 

Davies.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  8.13. 
By  touch  the  first  pure  qualities  we  learn, 

Which  quicken  all  things,  hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry: 
By  touch,  hard,  soft,  rough,  smooth,  we  do  discern  : 
By  touch,  sweet  pleasure  and  sharp  pain  we  try. 

Id.  lb.  e.  18. 
But  now.  the  Ouse.  a  nymph  of  very  scornful  grace, 
So  touchy  wax'd  therewith,  and  was  so  squeamish  grown. 
That  her  old  name  she  scorn'd  should  publicly  be  known. 
Drayton.  Poly-Ollion,  s.  17. 
Cat.  'Tis  well ; 
If  I  durst  light,  vour  tongue  would  lie  at  quiet. 
Mel.  Y'are  t  •»,  '-.ie  without  all  cause. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  ill. 
Whereas  the  love  of  other  friends  conversing  and  living 
together,  may  be  well  compared  to  the  mixtion  which  is 
made  by  these  touching*  and  interlacings  of  atomes.  which 
Eriicurus  speaketn  of;  and  the  same  is  subject  to  ruptures, 
Sfpai-aiion.s  and  starting  asunder. 

Hottand.  Plutarch,  p.  943. 
He's  foul  i'  th*  touch-hole  :  and  recoils  again. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.  Custom  of  the  Country,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
I  come  not  often  to  you  with  these  blessings. 
You  may  believe  that  thing  there,  and  repent  it, 
lliat  dogged  thing. 
CteV.  Peace  touchwood. 

Id.  The  Little  French  Lawyer,  Act  ii. 
Old  Nestor  saw,  ai 
"Thus,  hemes!  tl 

No  son  of  Mars  descend,  for  servile  gains, 
To  touch  the  booty,  while  a  foe  remains." 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad, 
Thence  [they]  stand  over  towards  cape  St.  Francisct 
touching  any  where   usually  tiil    they  come  to  Manta 
cape  St.Lorenzo.— Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1684. 


The  fifth  and  last  of  our  set 
ver  the  whole  body,  though 
i  the  tip  of  the  fingers.  By  tl: 


nently  placed 
lible  qualities 
,  dry, 


of  bodies  ; 

wet,  clammy  and  the  like.     But  the  most  considerable  of 

the  qualities,  that  are  perceived  by  this  sense,  a 

cold. — Locke.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy, 


In  truth,  his  [  :iayward'> }  U'lrmer  seemed  not  well  quali- 
fied for  an  historian,  in  in-  touchy  and  morose,  censorious, 
conceited,  and  too  much  aspiring. 

Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Edtc.  VI.  h.  ii.  c.  29. 

You  tell  me  that  vou  apprehend 

Mv  verse  may  touchy  folks  offend. 

In  prudence,  too,  you  think  my  rhymes 

Should  never  squint  at  courtier's  crimes.— Gay,  Fable4. 

My  friends  resented  it  as  a  motion  not  guided  with  such 
i  as  the  touchiness  of  those  times  required. 

King  Chartet. 
The  last  fable  shows  how  touchinglv  the  poet  argues  in 
love  affairs,  as  well  as  those  of  Medea  and  Scylla. 

Addison.  Oiid.  Melam.  Fief. 


TO  U 

I  had  intended  to  steer  N.  W.  till  I  had  made  the  south  ' 

coast  of  New  Guinea,  designing,  if  possible,  to  touch  upon  it. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

It  rejects  the  touch  of  a  crumb  of  bread,  or  a  drop  of  water,  ' 

with  a  s]i;ism  which  emuuiVvs  the  whole  frame  ;  yet,  left  to 
Itself,  and  its  proper  ollitv,  Uiu  intromission  of  air  alone, 
nothing  can  be  so  quiet. —Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  10.       I 

I  can  easily  understand,  and  readily  admire,  as  a  strong 
poetical  figure,  the  touching  of  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  ! 
fire;  but  I  canin.it  a. Imirc  the  en-raver's  representation  in 
Some  bibles,  of  an  angel  from  Heaven  with  a  blacksmith's 
tongs  burning  the  poor  prophet's  lips  with  a  live  coal. 

Knox.    Winter  Evenings,  Even.  44. 

TOUGH.  ^  A.S.  Toh,  tenax,  tontus,  tough 
To'ughen,  v.  I  as  bird-lirnc,  (Somner.)  Tough 
To'i'giily.  (is  toweth,  —  that  which  toweth, 
To'ughness.  J  tuggeth  or  draweth ;  or  which 
we  tow  or  draw. 

Drawing,  extending,  (so.)  without  separation 
of  continuity ;  viscous;  tenacious,  or  holding  to- 
gether; and  hence,  not  easily  broken,  subdued, 
overpowered ;  hardy,  sturdy  ;  stiff,  inflexible ; 
stubborn,  unmanageable. 
Lo  how  goodly  spake  this  knight, 

And  made  it  neyther  tough  ne  queint, 
And  1  saw  that,  &  gan  me  acqueint 
With  him,  &  found  him  so  trerable. 

Chaucer.  The  Dutchess,  v.  531. 
But  nathelesse,  this  thought  he  well  inough 
That  "  certainly  t  am  about  naught, 
If  that  I  speake  of  loue,  &  make  it  tough." 

Id.  Trail.  #  Cres.  b.  v. 
He  tooke  an  arrow  full  sharpely  whet, 


Andi 


>  tough.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  R. 


Therof  I  haue  at  euery  mele, 

Of  plentie  more  than  enough. 

But  that  is  of  hym  selfe  so  tough. 

My  stomake  maie  it  not  defie.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

If  we  ones  be  made  moyste  and  tonghe  on  this  wyse  no- 
jhynge  shall  than  be  wantynge  but  the  heate  of  thy  charitie, 
■whereby  wee  may  bee  decoete  and  made  harde  as  stones, 
that  is  to  saye,  more  strong  &  stedfast  in  fayth  and  good 
woorkes.— Fisher.  Scuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  143. 

Oure  lorde  of  his  goodnes  shal  chaunge  and  turne  the  softe 

and  slypper  dust  sygnifyinge  wretched  synners  in  to  toughe 

earth  by  wepynir  and  true   penaunce  for  tlieir  sy lines,  and 

after  that  make  theym  harde  as  stone  bybrennynge  charitie. 

Id.  lb. 

It  [iron]  is  also  of  such  toughnesse,  that  it  yeeldeth  to  the 
making  of  claricord  wire  in  some  places  of  the  realme. 

Holi/ished.  Description  of  England,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 
— Stock  fish  is  a  disb, 

If  it  be  well  drest,  for  the  iuffness  sake 

"Will  make  the  proud'st  of  "em  long  and  leap  for* 


•  Fletch.  The  Honest  Man's  For  tun 
Who  have  before  or  shall  write  after  thee, 
Their  works,  though  toughly  laboured,  will  be 


He  try'd  a  third,  a  tough 

Th'  inviolable  body  stood  sincere, 

Though  Cygnus  then  did  no  defence  provide, 

But,  scornful,  offer'd  his  unshielded  side. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xii. 

Hops  off  the  kiln  lay  three  weeks  to  cold,  give,  and 
'oughen,  else  they  will  break  to  powder. 

Mortimer.  Husbandry. 

'Twas  not  the  fated  sword  his  father  bore ; 

But  that  his  charioteer  Metiscus  wore. 

Thus,  while  the  Trojans  tied,  the  tmiglinpssheli; 

But  vain  against  the  great  Vulcanian  shield. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  yEneis,  b.  xii. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  whole  habit  of  the  body  ought  to  be 
■elaxed  ;  the  viscositv  or  h>,,qh,i<-^  of  the  fluids  taken  off  by 
liluents—  Arbuthnot.  On  Diet,  c.  4. 


And,  if  he  doom  tha 

Obduracy  takes  plae 
The  reprobated  race 

a  seal  of  wra 
;  callous  and 
grows  judgme 

h  press'd  down, 
tough, 

Cotoper.    Table-Talk. 

We  found  some  inconvenience  from  the  toughness  of  the 
ground  which  constantly  broke  the  messenger,  and  gave  us 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  up  the  anchors. 

Cook.   Third  Voyage,  b.vi.  c.  5. 

TOUPE'E.     Fr.  Toupee,  a  topping  or  tuft ;  a 
J     woman's  hair  laid  out  on  her  forehead ;  a  horse's 
foretop,  (Cotgrave.) 
Whate'er  of  dunce  in  college  or  in  town 
SneerB  at  another,  in  toupee  or  gown. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  iv. 


TOU 

A  pragmatical  pleader,  as  soon  as  he  has  thrown  a  tie-wig 
over  his  toupee,  [is  equalled]  to  a  Coke  or  a  Littleton. 

Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  40. 

TOUR.  Fr.  Tour,  a  turn,  round,  circle,  com- 
pass, wheeling,  revolution,  circumvolution ;  also, 
a  turn,  bout,  or  walk,  (Cotgrave.) 

The  whole  tour  of  the  passage  is  this  :  a  man  given  to 

superstition  can  have  no  security,  day  or  night,  waking  or 
Bleeping  :  for  occasions  of  it  will  force  themselves  upon 
him,  against  his  will ;  do  what  he  can  to  prevent  them. 

Bentley.  Of  Free-thinking,  §  18. 

For  besides  the  synonimous  words,  and  more  literal  inter- 
pretations lately  proposed,  a  dexterous  writermay  oftentimes 
be  able  to  give  such  a  form  (or,  as  the  modern  Frenchmen 
speak,  such  a  tour)  to  his  many-ways  variable  expressions 
as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  the  word  nature. 
Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  170. 


But  < 


the  Centurion  dr< 


:  day,  attended  by  sc 
Anson.   Voyages, 


the 


In  so  extensive  a  tour  as  the  following  pages  con 
must  be  supposed  that  a  variety  of  very  dis-usting 
of  this  kind   would  occur— scenes,  in  which   natu 
forced— in   which   she   was   arrayed 
overloaded  with  tawdry  ornaments. 

Gilpin.  Of  Cumberland,  Pref. 

TOUR.     See  Tower. 

TO  URN,  or    "|       Fr.  Tournoy,  tournoyer  •  It. 
Turn,  v.  I    Torneo,  torneare ;   Sp.  Torneo, 

To'l-rney,  n.      \tornear.      A  turn,  to  turn   or 
To'urney;  v.      I  turney, — quia(sc. )  cquos  cele- 
To'crnament.  J  riter  in  orbem  circumversant  ; 
because  they  swiftly  wheel  their  horses  in  a  circuit 
Applied  to — ■ 

A  martial  or  military  sport  or  entertainment,  in 

which  the  performers  displayed  their  skill  in  the 

management  of  their  horses  in  turning,  returning, 

wheeling,  during  the  engagement  or  encounter. 

To  tourn,  (Gower,)  to  turn,  return. 

Stalworde  he  [Courthese]  was  &  hardy,  &  god  knygt  thoru 

al  thyng, 
In  batayle  &  in  tornemens  er  than  he  were  kyng. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  384. 
Al  this  time  was  Sir  Edward  bizonde  seaboute, 
&  hauntede  torncmiens  with  wel  noble  route.— Id.  p.  534. 

And  if  so  fall,  the  chevetain  be  take, 
On  eyther  side,  or  elles  sleth  his  make, 
No  longer  shal  the  toumeyng  ylast. 

Chaucer.   The  Knighfes  Tale,  v.  2558. 
The  saile  goth  vp,  and  forth  thei  s 
But  none  exploit  therof  thei  caugt 
And  so  forth  thei  tourne  home  ayene. 
For  all  that  labour  was  in  v  ay  ne.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  1 

i  other  bet, 


tight, 


And  other  while  I 


i  the  pleine  rode, 


The  lustie  folke  iust  i 
And  there 


Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 


great 


carolyng,  and  great  feastis  euery  day  ;  the  whiche  endured 
the  space  of  iii.  weekis. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  19. 

Looke  howe  vnsemyng  a  thyng  it  was  for   the  emperour 

Neroe  to  contende  with  the  masters  of  musyke  and  with 

harpers  in  the  stage,  or  to  prone  masteries  with  wagoners 

in  the  listes  or  turneying  place  called  in  Latyne  Circus. 

Udal.   Mart.;  Pref. 
It  cannot  lightly  bee  a  chast  mayde,  that  is  occupied  with 
thinking  nn  armor,  and  fttntni,  and  man's  valiance. 

Vives.   Itistntvtinti  of  a  Christian   Woman,  b.  i.  C.  5. 

But  first  was  question  made,  which  of  those  knights 
That  lately  tin  ■><  W  had  the  wae/jr  wonne  : 
There  was  it  indeed,  by  those  worthie  wights, 
That  Satyrane  the  lirht  dav  best  had  donne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.iv.  c.  5. 
[Henrie  the  king  of  France]  was  wounded  in  iusts  at  the 

ioumeillis  in  Paris  by  the  count  Mo 

the  hurts  the  tenth  of  Julie  next  ensuing. 

Holinshed.  Historic  of  Scotland,  an. 
In  the  late  solempni:ie  of  injirnnis  and  sword-fight  ; 

sharpe,  which  Germanicus  Caesar  exhibited  to  gratif 

people,  the  elephants  were  seen  to  shew  pastime  with 
g  and  keepings     '""" 


■lontgomerie,  and  died  of 


TOW 

Not  but  the  mode  of  that  romantic  ag. 

The  age  of  tourn.  7v,  triumphs,  and  quaint  r 
Glar'd  with  fantastic  pageantry,  which  dimra'd  " 

The  sober  e\ I'  Irntli,  .mil  dazzled  ev'n 

The  sage  himself.— Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  i 


Ofj 


nately  they  sung ; 


i  Spenser  gan, 


TOURN,  or  >      Applied  to  a  court  held  by  the 
Turn.  )  sheriff.     See  the  quotation  from 

Jacon  ;  and  see  Attoorn. 

The  sheriff  hath  authoritv  to  hold  two  several  courts  of 
istinct  natures,  the  turn  because  he  keepelh  his  turn  and 
ircint  about  the  shire,  hohleth  the  same  court  in  several 
laces,  wherein  he  il„th  inquire  i.f  all  offences  perpetrated 
gainst  thecuniinnn  law.  and  not  I'm  bidden   bv  any  statute 


of  thi! 


1  held  I 


,  fere 


every  year.— Bacon.  Office  of  Constables,  frc. 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  sheriff's  tourn,  which  decided  in 

all  affairs,  civil  and  criminal,  of  whatever  importance,  and 

from  which  there  lay  no  appeal  but  to  the  Wittenagemote. 

Burke.  Abridgment  oj  English  History,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

TOUSE,  v.  >       To  lose  wool,   carpere  lanam 

To'usel,  v.  )  (Junius),  i.  e.  to  tease  it.  See 
Tease. 

To  pull,  to  pluck,  to  draw  or  drag ;  to  pull  (out 
of  order,  to  disorder.) 

What  shepe.  that  is  full  of  wulle 

Upon  his  baeke  thei  lose  and  pulle 

Whyle  ther  is  any  thynge  to  pille.— Gower.   Con.  A.  Prol. 


Beaum.  S;  Fteleli.  The  Coxcomb,  Act  iii. 

Think'st  thou,  for  that  I  insinuate,  at  [or]  tuaze  from  thee 
thy  businesse,  I  am  therefore  no  courtier  I 

Shakespeare    The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
Thus  age  begins  with  fouzing  and  with  tumbling  ; 
But  grunts,  and  groans,  and  ends  at  last  in  fumbling. 

Dryden,  Ep.  21. 

They  think  proceeds  from  his  rugg*d  (lowing  mane, 

Which  the   tierce  Winds  do  tes.se  and  l.msell  SOnB ; 

TJnlesse  perhaps  he  stirre  his  bushie  train, 
For  then  the  tail  will  carrie  it  again. 

More.  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  V.  14. 
As  when  we  haply  see  a  sickly  woman  fall 
Into  a  fit.     She  struggling  still  with  those 
That  gainst  her  rising  pain  their  utmost  strength  oppose. 
Starts,  tosses,  tumbles,  strikes,  turns,  touses,  spurns  and 
sprauls.—  Drayton.  Poty-Olbion,  a.  7. 

TOW,!).      "V       Dut.  Tog-hen;    Ger.  Ziehen  ; 

Tow,  n.  A.  S.  Teon,  teog-an ,-   Goth.  Tiu- 

To'wage.       (  hurt,  trahere,  to  draw. 

To  tugg, — to   draw,    to   hale, 
\  Tou'en. 

To'wv.  )       Tow,  n.— that  which  tuggeth, 

or  with  which  we  tug  or  draw.      Also. — 

Tow  (A.S.  Tow,' Dut.  Touw),  which  Skinner 
thinks  may  be  derived  from  the  verb  to  tow  or 
draw,  because  it  may  easily  be  drawn  out  or 
extended  by  the  hand  ;  but  as  low  is  that  which, 
the  rope  which,  draws,  the  name  may  have  been 
early  applied   to  the  material  of   which    it  was 


mile. 


He  made  his  archers  bindc  theyr  shaft  heades  nhnnt  with 
9H'e,  and  then  set  it  on  lyre  and  shnote  theni,  which  thing 
cue  by  many  archers,  set  .ill  the  place  en  lyre,  which  were 


[The  Phenix]by  God's  help  t 
kept  her  company  vntil  the  n 
a  small  cable  from  her  for  a  I, 


lay  t 


-Haclcluyl.   Voyages 


vest  t 


f  the  islands 


te  lake  l 


But  knights 

And  fight  on  foot  their  hono 

Dryden.  Patamon  £  Arcite, 
1951 


r.—  Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  448. 
The  comynattyes  of  the  sayde  cyties  consydred  the  busy- 
vexed  and  troubled  with  tayles  and  towages  and  shamful 
Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  246. 


TOW 


TOW 


TOW 


And  forthwith  byndeth  theyra  apprentyses  to 
weyuers,  towkers,  and  *ome  tyme  to  coblers. 

Sir  T.  FJyut.    The  Governovr, 

Now  that  part  thereof  which  is  utmost  and  nt 
pell  or  rind,  is  catled  tow  or  hurds,  and  it  is  the  w. 
line  or  lias,  good  for  lutle  or  nothing  but  to  mal 
match  or  candle-wick  —Holland.  Piinie,  b.  xix.  c 

When  they  be  sufficiently  watered, 


After  they  be  well  dried,  they  are  to  be  beaten  and  punned 
in  a  great  stone  mortar,  or  upon  a  stone  floore,  with  an 
hurden  mallet  or  tow-beetle  made  for  the  purpose.—  Id.  lb. 

The  third  day  after,  we  were  relieved  from  this  anxiety 
by  the  joyful  sight  of  the  lone-boat's  sails  upon  the  water; 
on  which  we  sent  the  cutter  immediately  to  her  assistance, 
■who  towed  her  along  side  in  a  few  hours. 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

As  she  was  hereby  rendered  incapable  of  making  any  sail 
for  some  time,  we  were  under  a  necessity,  as  soon  as  a  gale 
sprung  up,  to  take  her  in  tow. — Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

Towing  is  the  operation  of  drawing  a  ship  forward  by 
means  of  ropes,  extending  from  her  fore-part  to  one  or  more 
rowing  before  her.—  Fa Iconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  1.  N.  4. 


TO-WARD,  or  ^        A. 

;  ad.   I  weard 


To-werd,  to- 
Towa'rds,  prep.  &  ad.  I  weard,  futurus,  ventu- 
To'ward,  adj.  Irus,    future,   to    come, 

To'wardly.  f  (Somner.)    Ward  (see 

To'WARDLINESS.  A\VARD,  BACKWARD, 

To'wardness.  J  Sec.)    is  —  look,    view, 

direct  the  look  or  view,  to:  (sc.  according  to 
Somner's  interpretation, — something,  any  thing 
that  is  to  be  or  come. )     Lit.   Look  to. 

With  a  look  or  view  to  ;  in  a  way,  course  or 
direction  to;  tending,  or  approaching  to ;  coming 
to,  acceding  to ;  and  hence — 

Toward,  adj. — concurring,  yielding  or  comply- 
ing; docile,  tractable. 

i  &  wenden  uorth,  the  wynd.  was  god  y 


here  schippes  euene  drowg. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  15. 
hat  hostelrie 
l  compagnie 


Heo  garkeden  1 

nog. 
So  that  toward  the  W 

At  night  was  come  ir 

Wei  nine  and  twenty 

Of  snndn- folk,  by 

In  felawship.  and  pilgrimes  were  they  alle, 

That  toward  Canterbury  wolden  ride. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales, 


le  a  place.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
.  tabernacle,  there  clerely  appered 
1  towardnesse  and  natural  inci;;.. 
vertue,  euidentely  declaring  that  somewhat  there  was  in  him 
more  then  a  man.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  2. 

The  prince  of  Ascoli,  being  accounted  the  king's  base 
Bonne,  and  a  very  proper  and  towardly  yong  gentleman,  to 
his  great  good,  went  on  shore. 

Hackluyl.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  600. 

Thei  be  taught  to  enstructe  and  bringe  vp  siche  towerde 

yonge  men  in  the  knowlege  of  tongues  and  worde  of  God. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  1. 

If  I  speake  vnto  Christian  folks,  what  need  I  to  tell  what 

a  mischiefe  is   toward,  when   straw  and  drie  wood  is  cast 

into  the  fire? 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  e.  5. 

Thus  being  extract  of  the  noble  house  of  the  kings  of 

Westsaxnus,  he  prooued  in  liis  youth  a  personage  of  great 

t"tvardnes<e.  and  such  a  one  as  no  small  hope  was  of  him 

concerned  —H<linshed.  Historic  of  England,  b.  v.  c.  36. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  horn  in  Milk-street 
of  London,  an.  HSO.  trained  up  in  grammar 


lin  the  city 
ning  in  St. 
d  into  the 


fimily  "f  Card  ■  Joh  Mnreton.  Archb  of  Canterbury,  ir.< 
for  the  t»trnr,llinex<i  of  his  person,  and  the  great  hopes 
the  pregnancy  of  bis  parts  then  promised. 


the  same,  lia 

«  d-term 

nede.  S:c 

L"'lg'.   Ill: 

Si.     tl:bl.  L 

nren  In  Ih 

Enrltif  Shrrwibury, 

There  lac 

ed   no   In 

ra.r/8.«i 

nor  pood  dispositi 

Cat..'s    s.m. 

himself 

Karlh.  Plutarch,  p 

He  lew's 

he  lash  :  tl 

e  steeds  w 

itrt  sounding  feet 

Shake  Hie  drj  fie.d,  a 

Pope.  Ilumer.  Iliad, 

For  my  part.  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how 
particles  streaming  from  a  centre  should  draw  a  body  to- 
wards it.—Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  22. 


TO'WEL.  Fr.Touaille;  It.  Tovaglia ;  Sp 
Toalla.  Skinner  (says  Wachter)  derives  th( 
English  from  the  French ;  Menage, — the  French 
from  the  Italian  ;  and  Ferrarius, — the  Italian  from 
the  Lat.  Toralia,  (sed  duro  partu,  et  sensu  alieno 
nam  mantilia  non  sunt  lintea  cubitoria. )  The 
Ger.  Zwele,  tersorium  ex  linteo  ;  Dut.  Dwalle, 
dwed,  he  supposes  to  be  so  called,  from  its  use  in 
washing ;  bv  wipinsr  and  cleansing ;  and  he  derives 
from  the  Goth.  Thwahian  ■  A.S.  Thwe-an, 
wash  ;  and  Junius  does  so  likewise.     And  a  towel 

A  cloth  to  wipe  (the  wet  away); — though 
perhaps  of  the  same  origin  as  Fr.  Toil.  See 
Toilet. 

Also  ye  shall  pray  for  them  that  find  any  light  in  this 
church,  or  give  any  behests,  book,  bell,  chalice  or  vest- 
ment, surplice,  water-cloath,  or  tou-ef,  lands,  rents,  lamp  or 
light,  or  any  other  adornments,  whereby  God's  service  is  the 
better  served,  sustained  and  maintained  in  reading  and 
singing—  Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  No.  8. 

And  the  same  daye  Thyrry  of  Sonnayne  was  stryken  with 
a  quarell  in  the  arme,  so  y*  in  a  raoneth  after  he  coulde  not 
ayde  hymselfe  wyth  yi  arfne,  but  bare  it  in  a  towell. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol,  ii.  c.  51. 
He  tooke  a  towell  and  girded  himself  with  it,  and  foorth- 
with  he  himself  powred  water  into  the  basin. 

Vdal.    John,  c.  13. 

I  my  selfc  have  seen  taUe-cloaths.  towels,  and  napkins 

therof,   [quicke-line]   which  being   taken  foule  from   the 

bourd  at  a  great  feast,  have  been  cast  into  the  fire,  and 

there  they  burned  before  our  face  upon  the  hearth. 

Holland.  Piinie,  b.  xix.  c.  1. 
The  attendants  water  for  their  hands  supply : 
And,  having  wash'd,  with  silken  towels  dry. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,h.\. 

TO  AVER,  or  ^       Fr.  Tour,  tourette  •  It.  Torre  ; 

Tour,  n.  Sp.  Torre;    Lat.  Turns ;    Gr. 

To'wer,  v.        1  Tup<ris,     an     edifice    upon     a 

TVwerbd.        f  heighth    or  eminence,    (Hesv- 

To'wery.  I  chius.)     (See  Vossius.)      The 

To'iret.         J  A.S.  Ton's — a  "tower,  a  rock,  a 

high  scarre  or  hill.    Hence  the  tor  by  Glassenbury, 

and  divers  in  Cheshire,  and  elsewhere,"  (  Somner.  ) 

The  A.  S.  Tirre  is  also  a  tower .-  and  see  Tir,  Tyr, 

princeps,   principatus,  in   Lye  ;    which    probably 

supplies  the  root. 

A  building,  an  edifice,  standing  on  high  ground  ; 
raised  upon  or  above  another  building ;  a  lofty 
fortress  ;  a  great  heighth.     To  tower, — 
To  rise,  to  ascend  ;  to  soar  on  high  or  aloft. 
Towered, — furnished  or  garnished  with  towers. 
bys  felawes  were  ywar,  he  geld  hym  vp  there 


,  that  in  liys 


R.  Gloucester,  p.  402. 


Amis 


i  hanged  on  the  toure,  for  his  trispas. 

R.  Brunne,  p. 
ich  behulde.  after  the  sonne 
a  lour  as  ich  tiowede.  truth  was  ther  ynne. 


Piers  Plouhma\ 

And  bildide  a  tour,  and  hiride  it  to  erthe  tilieris  &  wente 
fer  in  pilgrimage,  but  whanne  the  tyme  of  fruytis  aeyghedfl 
he  sente  his  servauntis  to  the  erthe  tilieris  to  take  fiuvtis  of 
it.—  Jt'iclif.  Matthew,c.2\. 

And  bilt  a  tower,  and  let  it  out  to  husbandemen,  and  went 
into  a  straunge  countre.     And  when  the  tyme  of 


That  Triad  est  many  ladi< 


=  husbandmen,  t 
sceaue  je  frut  of  it.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Melibens  answered  and  snide;   "  Certes  I  understand  i 


rmurc,  and  artelries  " — Chau 
Full  well  about  it  was  battailed, 
Full  many  a  rich  and  faire  fuurnet, 
Was  set  a  tour  full  principal!. — Id.  Ram.  of  the  Rote. 

Whan  it  was  faire  and  sterre  light, 
vpon  highe 


It  was  dowble  walled  i 


Gower.  Con.  A.  t 
Expusiciuti  vf  Daniel 


i  deare  lament 
me  neavie  losse  ot  their  brave  paramours, 
Which  they  far  off  beheld  from  Trojan  tonres. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  IU.  c.  V, 

Nigh  in  her  sight 

The  bird  of  Jove,  stonpt  from  his  aerie  tour, 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  Jtl, 

Yet  oft  they  quit 

The  dank,  and  rising  on  stiff  pennons,  toure 

The  mid  aereal  skie.  Id.  lb.  b.  vii , 

Of  brick,  and  of  that  stuff  they  casMo  build 

A  citie  and  towre.  whose  top  may  reach  to  Heav'n  ; 

And  get  themselves  a  name.  least  fardisperst 

In  foraign  lands  thir  memorie  be  lost 

Regardless  whether  good  or  evil  fame.— Id.  lb.  b.  xO. 

On  th'  other  side  an  high  rocke  inured  still, 

That  twixt  them  both  a  pleasaunt  port  they  made, 

Aud  did  like  an  halfe  theatre  fulfill. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  u.  c.  17. 
No  matron  in  a  tnwred  crowne,  that  led 
The  bride,  forbid  her  on  the  threshold  tread. 

May.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  u. 
Those  meres  may  well  be  proud,  that  I  will  take  them  in,. 
Which  otherwise,  perhaps,  forgotten  might  have  been. 
Besides  my  tow'rrd  fane,  and  my  rich  city'd  seat, 
With  villages,  and  dorps,  to  make  me  most  compleat. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  21- 
Tor  in  that  country  jargon's  uncouth  sense 
Expressing  any  craggy  eminence. 

From  tower.  Cotton.   Wonders  of  the  Peaks. 

Tli'  eternal  monarch  on  his  awful  throne. 
Wrapt  in  the  blaze  of  boundless  glory  sate  ; 
And.  fix'd,  fultill'n  the  just  decrees  of  fate. 
On  Earth  he  turn'd  his  all- considering  eyes, 
And  mark'd  the  spot  where  llion's  towers  rise. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xf- 
Now  fierce  for  fame  before  the  ranks  he  springs, 
Towering  in  arms,  aud  braves  the  king  of  kings. — Id.  lb* 
The  hills  and  precipices  within  land  towered  up  consi- 
derably above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  added  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  view. — Anson.  Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 
The  genius  of  the  place  its  lord  will  meet, 
And  bend  its  tow'ry  forehead  to  your  feet. 

Dryden.  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  iii- 

But  hand  to  hand  thy  country's  foes  engage  :  f 

Till  Greece  at  once,  and  all  her  glory  end  ; 

Or  [Hon  from  her  tower y  height  descend, 

Ileav'd  from  the  lowest  stone. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xv. 

A  bold  remark,  but  which,  if  well  applied. 

Would  humble  many  a  towering  poet's  pride. 

Cotcper.  Charity- 

In  1512,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  contained  only  two- 
ounces  of  silver,  tower  weight,  and  were  equal  to  about  ten 
shillings  of  our  present  money,  i.  e.  weight  at  the  Mint  in 
the  Tower  of  London.— Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  ell- 

He  may  descend  into  profoundness,  or  tower  into  sub- 
limity ;  for  the  diligence  of  an  Idler  is  rapid  and  impetuous, 
as  ponderous  bodies  forced  into  velocity  move  with  violence 
proportionate  to  their  weight. — Idler,  No.  1. 

High  the  ascent  her  hourly  favourites  know, 
But  steep  the  precipice  that  sinks  below  ; 
One  step  alone  'twixt  triumph  and  defeat, 
The  gulfy  ruin  and  the  tow'ry  height. 

Brooke.  Jerusal&t  Delivered, 


b.it 

TOWN.       ^       A.  S.  Tun,  "  a  hedge,  a  fence-, 

To'wmsh.      [  any  enclosure,"  (Somner.)  Dut. 

To'wnship.    f  Ttnjn  ;    Ger.  Zuan,   locus   srpi- 

To'WNBD.       /   mc'f/ocinctus,  (W;u-htr-r.  |  JtmilW 

derives  from  the  A.  S.  Ttm-an,  claudere,  circum- 

sepire,  "  to   inclose,  to  fence,  hedge,  or  teene,'* 

(Somner.)     And  Verstegan  says,  to  tyro  was,  in 

his  time,  still  used  for  sepire,  to  hedge  round. 

A  place  enclosed  or  encompassed  :  applied 
to— 

An  undefined  collection  of  houses  or  habitations ;. 
also  to — the  inhabitants;  emphatically  to — ihe- 
metropolis. 

Tun-scipe,  —  those  of  a  town  or  township,, 
(Somner.) 

that  in  Engelond  were, 
Engolonrfe  rere. 

R   Gloucester,  p,  2. 
thei  dispiseden,  &:  wen  ten  forth,  non  into  his  tounr 
another  to  his  marchaundise.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.Ti. 

plicilie  in  apparell  to  be  laid  aside,  courtlie 
galantnes  to  be  taken  up  ;  frugalitie  in  diet  was  ^ihatelh* 
lisliked,  towne-uoi/ig  w  good  chenre  openly  used. 

Ascham     The  Schote-masier,  b.  iL 
&  soone  after  he  agreed  with   Dauyd.  kynu  nf  Scottys, 


And  also  with  prouycior.  yl  euery  towneshyp  shuld  kepe 
all  poore  people  of  theyr  owne  dwellers,  w niche  myght  nat 
labour  for  theyr  lynynge.— Fdbyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1410. 


Ber tiers.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.] 

Wherfore  thei  hidde  hym,  and  by  nyght  leat  hit 
iy  acorde  of  the  toane  wallet,  in  a  basket. 

Udal.  Ac 


Besides  that, 


vnknowen  greatnt 
though  sauagely, 
had  not  one  sicke 


is  the  goodliest  and  most  pleasing  terri- 


Hackluyt.   Voyages, 


peopled  and  Pawned, 
■  wholsome,  that  wee 
:  land  bere. 


Telling  him  how  the  victualler  had  cast  his  body  i 
dung-cart,  and  that  if  he  would  get  up  timely  in  the  n 
ing,  and  watch  at  the  town-gate,  he  might  thereby  dis 
the  murder  :  which  he  did  accordingly,  aud  so  saw  ji 


More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.ii.  c.  16. 

Our  enemies  are  easie  to  be  surprised  and  caught,  when 
they  are  so  lazie  and  idle,  as  to  suffer  hares  to  lie  and  har- 
bour hard  under  their  city  walls,  even  within  the  trench 
and  town-ditch.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  375. 

There,  in  the  forum,  swarm  a  numerous  train, 

The  subject  of  <(«_  l»;it  <- .  a  townsman  slain: 

One  pleads  the  fine  discharg'd,  which  one  deny'd, 

And  bade  the  public  and  the  laws  decide. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 

Tithings,  towns  or  vills,  are  of  the  same  signification  in 
aw.  The  word  town  or  vill  is  indeed,  by  the  alteration 
of  times  and  language,  now  become  a  generical  term,  cora- 


;the  i 


>  of  cities, 
Commentaries,  vol. 


Since  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  policy  of 
Europe  has  been  more  favourable  to  arts,  manufactures, 
'ustryof  town*,  than  to  agriculture, 


the  industry  of  the  ( 
TOY,  n.         "I 


To'yful. 
To'yish. 
To'yishn; 
To'yous 


Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  Introd. 
Minshew  derives  from  the 
Dut.  Toy  en,  iooghen,  to  orna- 
ment, (q.d.)  Puerorum  orna- 
'  menta,  fine,  shewy  things  for 
children.  The  Dut.  Toyen  is 
probably  the  A.  S.  Taw-ian  : 
Dut.  Touwen,  parare,  colere,  to  dress.  (See  Taw.  ) 
A  toy,  generally,  is— 

Any  shewy  trinket,  a  plaything,  a  play  or  sport ; 

a  trifle  ;  any  thing  trifling-,  or  fanciful.      To  toy — 

To  play  or  sport,  to  trifle,  to  dally. 

But  when  he  knew  not  how  to  reply,  then  would  he  fall 

to  touching  and  toying,  still  viewing  his  graces  in  no  glass, 

but  self  liking.— Sidney.  Arcadia  b.  iii. 


Ajid 


inde     tin- 


they  ' 


irhed,  toyed,  and 


»rned,  demaundynge 
of  her,  ifshe  were  not  ashamed  of  that  doynge. 

Bale.   English  Votaries,  pt,  ii. 

As  frankely  disposed  as  your  chaplayn  was  to  tryfle  &  to 
toil  with  my  dyffyuycion,  as  he  scornefnlly  calk-th  it,  which 
i l  is  ami  it  is  not,  yet  is  he  in  the  ende  compelled  to  agre 
wyth  me  therm. — Id,  Apologia,  fol.  27. 

[  dansers,  and  those 


Whiles  thus  she  talked,  and  whiles  thus  she  ioyd, 
They  were  far  past  the  passage  which  he  spake, 
And  come  unto  an  island  waste  and  voyd, 
That  noted  in  the  midst  of  that  great  lake. 

Spenser.  Fuerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
"  This  is  my  rest :  if  more  I  knewe 

I  should  but  know  too  much, 
Or  build  in  my  conceited  brayne 

Too  high  aboue  my  touch, 
Or  else  against  the  hare  in  all 

Proue  toyous."— Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  27. 

They  prophane  holy  baptisme  in  toying  foolishly,  for  that 
they  aske  questions  of  an  infant  which  cannot  answer,  and 
speake  vnto  them  as  was  wont  to  be  spoken  vnto  men. 

'      ,  §  64.  Note. 


Hooker.  Eccles.  Polilie, 
r  of  Christ  requiring  therefore  faith  and  i 


make  in  baptisme,  is  it  tvttish  l  hat.   Lin:  <  hureh   in  baptism 
exacteth  at  euery  mans   hands   an  txpresse  profession  t 
faith,  an  irreuocable  promise  of  obedience  by  way  of  solemn 
Stipulation  ?— Id.  lb. 
VOL.  II. 


Your  society 

that  plays  trick 

of  frothy  ' 

It  quick'ned  next 
Gamesome  it  was. 
From  tent  to  tent. 


dit  that  ioyishness  of  wanton  fancy 
■(!>,  and  frolicks  with  the  caprices 

ful  ape,  and  so 
.1  might  freely  go 
with  the  children  play. 
Donne.  The  Progress  of  the  Soul. 


Love,  like  other  little  boys, 

Cries  for  hearts,  as  they  for  toys  ; 

"Which,  when  gain'd,  in  childish  play 

Wantonly  are  thrown  away.— Rochester.  A  Dialogue. 

Adieu,  ye  toyish  reeds,  that  once  could  please 

My  softer  lips,  and  lull  my  cares  to  ease. 

Pomfret.  Dies  Novissima. 

We  were  resolved  to  reward  them  to  their  hearts  content. 
This  we  did  by  giving  them  beads,  knives,  scissars,  and 
looking-glasses,  which  we  bought  of  the  privateers  crew; 
and  a  half  dollar  a  man  from  each  of  us  :  which  we  would 
have  bestowed  i 


■  toys.—Dampier.   Voyages,  a 


i  than  a  inch  in  diameter. 


First  Voyage, 


TRACE,  n.  \        Fr.  True,   trace,    tracer; 

Trace,  v.  Traict,      traictable  ;        It. 

Tra'ceable  Traccia,     tracciare,    trattd- 

Tra'cer.  bile  ;    Sp.  Tratado,   tratable, 

Tra'cery.  (see  Treat.)    Lat.  Tractus, 

Track,  n.  from  trahere,  to  draw. 

Track,  v.  A  draught,  drawing  out, 

Tra'ckless.  or  prolonging  ;    a  progress, 

Tract,  n.  I  process,   or  proceeding;    a 

Tract,  v.  f  continuous  course  or  way  ; 

Tra'ctadle  a   road,  a  path  ;    mark  or 

Tra'ctableness.       marks  formed   in    passing, 
Tractabi'lity.  trodden   in    passing;    foot- 

Tra'ctate.  steps ;  vestiges. 

Tracta'tion.  Tract  is  also  applied — to 

Tra'ctile.  an  extent  of  land  or  coun- 

Tracti'lity.  try  ;  and  also,  (immediately 

Tra'ction.  J  from     the    Lat.  Tractare,) 

a  tract,  (Lat.  Tractates,   Fr.  Trakte,)  is,— 

A  treatise, — any  writing,  book,  essay,  discourse, 

dissertation,     disquisition,     &c      (see     Treat.) 

Tractable   is  treatable,   or  that  may  be  drawn  or 

led ;  induced  to  come  or  go,  or  do,  as  we  wish ; 

manageable,  governable,  compliant,  obedient. 
To  trace, — to  proceed  or  go,  to  proceed  in,  after, 

in  search  or  pursuit  of;  in  a  path  or  course  gone  ; 

to  pursue  or  follow  vigilantly  or  carefully. 
Tracery,— in  architecture. 
If  he  might  find  hole  or  trace, 
Where  through  that  me  mMe  forth  by  pace, 
Or  any  gappe,  he  did  it  close.— Chaucer.  Mom.  of  the  Rose. 

Yet  may  he  go  his  brede  begging 
Fro  dore  to  dore,  he  may  go  trace, 
Till  he  the  remnaunt  may  purchase.— Id.  lb. 


That  man  setteth  before  hys  eyes  the  i 
.tarne  that  can  be,  whoso  foloweth  thi 
the  multitude.—  Udal.  Marke,  c.  S. 


Then  we  sayled  north  hi  h-.i-urs  hy  estimacion,  after  that 
lorth  and  by  west,  &  northnorthwest,  then  southeast,  with 
.iuers   other  courses,   trauersing  and  tracing  the  seas,  by 


I  haue  put  Mie  said  sermons  in  writing  for  to  he  impressed 
that  al  those  persos  that  entetifely  reade  or  heare  them  may 
be  stirred  the  better  to  trace  the  way  of  eternall  saluacion. 
Fisher.  Seuen  Psalmes,  Prol. 
His  false  semblance,  that  turneth  as  a  ball, 
With  faire  and  amorous  daunce,  made  me  be  traced, 
And  where  I  had  my  thought  and  minde  araced 
From  earthly  frailness.',  and  from  vainc  pleasure, 
Me  from  my  rest  he  toke  and  set  in  errour. 

Wyatt.  Complaint  vpon  Loue,  %c. 

Fyrst  parentes  care,  to  bring  their  children  forth, 
To  breede  them  then,  to  bring  them  vp  in  youth, 
To  match  them  eke,  withwightes  of  greatest  worth, 
To  see  them  taught.  th<-  ;nisty  tracks  of  trueth. 

Gascoigne.  From  the  Glasse  of  Gouernement. 

This  olde  man  his  sonne  tracking  the  foxe  so  running 
away,  came  to  that  pit  whereof  I  spake,  and  in  the  bottome 
thereof  he  found  many  bones  of  dead  men. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 


llowbeit,  thougn  faire  &  pleasaunt  wordes  were  given  for 
ie  tyme,  yet  by  delaies  the  matier  was  alwaies  tracked,  &: 
ut  over,  without  any  fruiteful  determination. 

Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Hen.  VIII.  Originals   No.  13. 


So  contrary  wyse  maye  they  with  lesse  ieopardye  bee  parted, 
then  Telemachus  parted  the  sweardplayers  :  fyrste  bycause 
they  are  christen  men,  and  secondarylye,  because  the  more 
noble  courage  and  stomacke  they  bee  of,  the  more  tractable 
they  are.— Id.  S.  Marke,  Pref. 

Neither  if  he  haue  not  theknowlege  of  sterrea,  he  maye 
vnderstandepoens,  whirhc  in  description  of  tymes  (lomytte 
other  thynges)  they  traict  of  the  risinge  and  goinge  downe 
of  pianettes—  Sir  T.  Etyot.   The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  15. 


So  nothing  i-;  by  kind.' 


the  precept  of  elemeneye  and  mercy 
men  is  to  do  well  to  the  good  men  decerninc 


Hitherto  pertaii 

the  good  anc 
the  punisshi 


When  they  [the  Scotch]  are  gentlie 
and  pliant  vnto  reason.— Holinshed.  Des.  of  Scotland,  c 
Wilful  opinion  and 


.treated,  and  with 


■  which  is  to  be  shortly 

Sir  T.Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.i.C.  21. 

I  would  not  seeme  in   my  tractatimi  of  antiquities,  to 

trouble  my  reader  with  the  rehersall  of  anie  new  inconue- 

niences. — Hohnshed.   Docriottun  uf  Britaine,  c.  9. 

"  Thus  having  past  all  perill,  I  was  come 
Within  the  compasse  of  that  islands  space  ; 
The  which  did  seeme,  unto  my  simple  doome, 
The  onely  pleasant  and  ddightfull  place 
That  ever  tioden  was  of  footings  trace." 

.     ;"        ■     '■.■•..       I...  ii      .-.   (r 


Yet  he  therewil 


>  fcl'y 


Pliny  the  only  man  among  the  Latins  who 
■acer  of  the  prints  of  nature's  footsteps. 
Hakewill, 


the  way  all  dyde 


As  little  do  we  intend  to  touch  oi 
ground,  the  county  of  Poole,  and  the 

Fuller.   Worth 


§■  Fletch.  The  Sea  Voyage,  Act  to. 
those  small  tracks  of 

Genet  at. 


Most  remarkable  was  his  skill  in  mathematicks,  being 
accounted  the  Archimedes  of  that  age,  having  written  many 
them  a  very  good 

Moreouer,  he  [Faluns]  thought:  good  they  should  send  aid 
)  their  subjects,  and  other  their  nliivs  ana  confederates  as 
eed    required,  to  keep  their  cities   still   under  their  obe- 


ut  Hannibals 
For  when  he  [Cras: 


I  power.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  152. 


should  presently  haue  gone  on 
sun,  anu  enirea  into  Babylon  and  Seleucia  (cities  that  were 
ever  enemies  unto  the  Parthians;  Ik-  traded  time,  and  gaue 
them  leisure  to  prepare  to  encounter  his  force  when  he 
should  come  against  them.— Id.  lb.  p.  474. 

Those  things  that  Ulriehus  Velenus  says  against  it  in  a 
tractate  on  purpose  on  that  subject  and  published  by  Gol- 
dastus  in  his  third  tome,  are  not  inconsiderable  allegations 
and  arguments  for  the  negative. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  A 

Where  birds  with  painted  oars  did  ne'er 

Kov.  through  the  trackless  oceau  of  the  air. 

Cowley.  The  Muse. 

Fragile,  tough;  flexible,  inflexible;  tractile,  or  to  be  drawn 
forth  in  length,  intractile.— Bacon.  Nat.  Historie,  §  839. 

Silver  whose  ductility  and  tractility  are  much  inferiour  to 


nted  to  twenty-; 


.  feet.- 


He  [Horace]  observes  no  method  that  I  can  trac, 
ever  Scaliger  the  father,  or  Heinsius,  may  have  i 
rather  think  they  had  seen.—  Dryden.  J£nei$,  Ded. 
11  a 


Derham. 
trace,  what- 


TR  A 


And  such  is  Virgil's  episode  of  Dido  and  .Eneas:  where 
Hie  sourest  critic  mu-t  arknuwlr-ti^e,  that  if  he  had  deprived 
his  /Eneis  of  so  great  an  ornament,  because  he  found  do 
trace*  lji'  it  in  antiquity,  he  had  avoided  their  unjust  censure, 
but  !ud  wanted  uiip  uf  tin-  grL-nu-st  beauties  of  his  poem. 

Dryden.  Eneis,  Ded. 

From  the  Spanish  trade  in  the  South-seas  running  all  in 
one  track  from  north  to  south,  with  very  little  deviation  tc 
the  eastward  or  westward,  U  is  in  the  power  of  two  or  three 
cruisers,  properly  stationed  in  different  parts  of  this  track, 
to  possess  themselves  of  every  ship  that  puts  to  sea. 

Anson.  Voyage*,  b.i.  c.  0. 
Methinks  she  should  have  left 

A  track  so  bright  I  might  have  follow- d  her; 

Like  setting  suns  that  vanish  in  a  glory. 


The  Rival-L'ttii-        '*■■.  ' 


O'er  the  r 


-The  ■ 


r  the  trackless  waste 
The  heath-hen  flutters,  pious  fraud!  to  lead 
The  hot  pursuing  spaniel  far  astray. — Thomson.  Spring. 

And,  lest  the  printed  footsteps  might  be  seen, 
He  dragg'd  them  backwards  to  his  rocky  den ; 
The  tracts  averse,  a  lying  notice  gave, 
And  led  the  searcher  backward  from  the  cave. 

Dryden.  Yiryil.  JEneis,  b.  via. 

Excuse  an  old  man's  warmth. 

What  are  these  wondrous  civilizing  arts. 

This  Roman  polish,  and  this  smooth  behaviour, 

That  render  man  thus  tractable  and  tame? 

Addison.  Cato,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 
Indeed,  the  common  men.  I  presume,  were  not  the  less 
tractable  for  their  want  of  spirituous  liquors. 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.  Hi.  c.  3. 

It  will  be  ['tis  like  objected]  that  whatsoever  I  fancy  of 
the  tractablcness  of  children,  and  the  pre  valency  of  those 
iofter  ways  of  shame  and  commendation,  yet  there  are  many 
who  will  never  apply  themselves  to  their  books,  and  to  what 
they  ought  to  learn,  unless  they  are  scoureed  to  it. 

Locke.  Of  Education,  §  86. 


Thus  much  indeed,  I  think  appears  from  the  lectures  of 
natonvsts  that  the  last  action  of  the  machine  traceai>le  liy 
z,  that  is,  the  inner  ends  of  our  nerves,  stretch 
larger  compass  than  the  sphere  of  the  mind's 
i  be  supposed  to  extend  to. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.ii.  pt.iii.  c.  31. 
l  be  what  Cotes,  with  many  other  Newtonians, 
thought  it  to  be,  a  primordial  property  of  matter,  not  de- 
pendent upon,  or  traceable  to,  any  other  material  cause ; 
then,  by  the  very  nature  and  definition  of  a  primordial  pro- 
perty, it  stood  indifferent  to  all  laws. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  22. 

The  traceries  and  construction  do  not  agree  with  the  rude 
arts  of  such  a  barbarous  and  early  period. 

JTarton.  History  of  Kiddington,  p.  15. 


their  scie 
presence  < 


:  of  the  great  Atlan: 


erced  through 
Warburton,  vol.  s.  Ser.  20. 


The  bend,  and  the  internal  smooth  concavity  of  the  ribs, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  equal  pressure  of  the  soft  bowels  ; 
the' particular  shape  of  some  bones  and  joints,  to  the  traction 
of  the  annexed  muscles,  or  to  the  position  of  contiguous 
muscles.— Pa  ley.  Natural  Theology,   c.  10. 


suspend,  but  bv  the  traction  of  the  tendons  in  consequence 
of  the  attitude  which  the  legs  and  thighs  take  by  the  bird 
sitting  liiwn,  and  to  which  the  mere  weight  of  the  body 


s  the  force  that  is  necessary.— Id.  lb. 


TRADE,  n.  ~\       The  Fr.  Trac  (see  Trace)  is 

Trade,  v.         I  a  trade  on  course :    and    our 

Tra'deful.      I  English     noun    Trade,    which 

Tra'deless.     V  Skinner    derives   from  the    It. 

Tra'der.  I    Tratta  (see  again  Trace;  is  the 

Trade-wind.   I  past  part,  of  the  verb  to  tread. 

Tra'ding,  n.   J   A.  S.  Tread-an,  or  trad-an,  the 

way  or  path  traded  or  trade,— (Semite  quam  quis 

premit,  ut  sibi  suisque  victum  paret. )     See  Traf- 

fick.     Surrey  renders  "perviususus"  a  common 

trade.     The  wind  blowing  trade   (whence   trade- 

wind)  is — in  a  regular,  steady  course.      Trade, 

then,  is— 

A  way  or  course  trodden,  and  retrodden,  passed 
and  repassed;  a  way  or  course  pursued  or  kept ; 
a  concourse  or  intercourse  •  or  regular  or  habitual 


course  or  practice;  employment,  occupation  in 
merchandize  or  commerce ;  intercourse  for  buying, 
selling,  or  bartering  ;  commerce,  traffic. 

He  fethered  Pertelote  twenty  time. 

And  trade  hire  eke  as  oft  er  it  was  prime. 

Chaucer.  The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  V.  15,182. 

The  Jewes.  emong  whom  alone  and  no  moe.  God  hitherto 
semed  for  to  reigne,  by  reason  of  their  knoulage  of  the 
law,  and  of  the  autoritee  of  being  in  the  right  trade  of 
religion.—  Vdal.  Luke,  c.  19. 

Of  this  thyng  we  all  beare  witnesse,  whom  here  ye  see 
standinge,  whiche  haue  traded  our  liues  familiarly  with 
him,  which  haue  liearde  him  ofttymes  save,  that  he  should 
bee  both  crucified  accuniii.g  to  the  prophetes  sayinges,  and 
afterward  arise  the  tliyrde  daie  to  life  again.— Id.  Actes  c.  2. 

A  noumbre  there  [is]  of  noble  weomen  (especially  here  in 
this  realme  of  Englamie.)  yea  and  how  manye  in  the  yearcs 
of  tender  vvrginitee,  not  only  as  wel  seen  and  as  familiarly 
traded  in  the  Latine  and  Greke  toungues,  as  in  theyr  owne 
mother  language. — Id.   To  Q.  Katherine. 

If,  as  the  king  of  Portingal  doth,  he  would  become  a 
merchant,  and  prouide  shippes  and  their  lading,  and  trade 
thither  alone,  and  de-feud  the  trade  of  these  islands  for  him- 
setfe.—Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  214. 

,  for  that  the  people 

Being  shot  past  the  cape,  wee  presently  tooke  in  our 
ayles,  which  onely  God  had  preserued  vnto  vs  ;  and  when 

rade,  without  anv  inch  ol  sayle.  we  spooned  before  the  sea. 
Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  81.'. 


emperors  motion,  and  at  the  hi 
merchants  trading  those  countr 
same  princely  respects.— Id.  lb. 
And  such  as  from  time  to  timt 
them,  shall  receiue  into  their  s 
traders  with  them.— Id.  lb.  vol. 


.  blinde  wicket  there  was, 

!  to  passe  through  Priam's  nouse. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  .Eneis,  b.  ii. 
Euery  one  of  these  colleges  haue  in  like  maner  their  pro- 
fessors or  readers  of  the  toongs  and  seuerall  sciences,  as  tiiey 
call  them,  which  dailie  trade  vp  the  youth  there  abiding 
priuatlie  in  their  halles. 

Holinshed.  The  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

As  shepheardes  curre,  that  in  dark  eveninges  shade 
Hath  tracted  forth  some  salvage  heastes  trade. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
For  of  his  wicked  pelf  his  god  he  made, 
And  unto  Hell  him  selfe  for  money  sold  : 
Accursed  usury  was  all  his  trade; 
And  right  and  wrong  ylike  in  equal]  ballaunce  waide. 


Till    t 


lli.ii  1 


Would  have  his  wench  E  «\         igb     if     road  be  brown. 

Drayton.  Edtv.  IV.  to  Mrs.  Sh'-re. 
"What  is  the  desire  of  my  soule,  but  that  all  this  could 
make  you  in  love  with  go;  ■<'■■  .if  the  ambi- 

tions of  honour,  the  tradings  for  wealth,  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure,   your  hearts  could  be  set  on    lire  vith   the    zealous 
affectation  of  true  godlinesse.— Bp.  Hall.  The  Hypocrili. 
Far  from  the  cows'  and  goats'  insulting  crew, 
That  trample  down  the  flowers,  and  brush  the  dew  : 
The  painted  lizard,  and  the  birds  of  prey, 
Foes  of  the  frugal  kind,  be  far  away. 
The  titmouse,  and  ti  e  pecker's  hungry  brood, 
And  Progne,  with  her  bosom  stain'd  in  blood  : 
These  rob  the  trading  citizens,  and  bear 
The  trembling  captives  through  the  liquid  air  j 
And  for  their  callow  young  a  cruel  teast  prepare. 


Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgic; 


;  poor  man's  pocket  is  a  bank  fir  our  money,  which 
■  can  disappoint  or  deceive 
rorld  may  decay  and  brei 
fail,  except  God  himself  turu  bankrupt 


Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  31. 
"Whom,  with  a  wig  so  wild,  and  mien  so  maz'd, 
Pity  mistakes  for  some  poor  tradesman  craz'd. 

Pope.  To  Lord  Bat  hurst,  Epis.  3. 

Tradc-icinds  are  such  as  do  blow  constantly  from  one 

point  or  quarter  of  the  compass  ;  and  the  region  in   the 

world  most  peculiar  to  them  is  from  about  30  d.  north,  to 

30  d.  south  of  the  equator. 

Dampier.   Voyages.  A  Discourse  of  Winds. 
Thus  to  the  eastern  wealth  through  storms  we  go. 
But  now,  the  Cape  once  doubled,  fear  no  more ; 
A  constant  troth    wind  will  securely  blow, 
And  gently  lay  us  on  the  spicy  shore. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
In  our  passage  to  the  island  of  St.  Catherine's,  we  found 
the  direction  of  the  trade-Kinds  to  differ  considerably  from 
what  we  had  reason  to  expect,  both  from  the  general  histo- 
ries giren  of  these  winds,  and  the  experience  of  former 
navigators.— Anson.  Voyages,  b.  i.  c.4. 
1954 


TRA 

time  those  who  remained 


the 


>  fairli  lor  what  thev  happened 
First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 


i  '.ur  people 
to  have  with  them. — C\ 

A  hank  cannot,  consistently  with  its  own  interest,  advance 
to  a  trader  the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  the  circu- 
lating capital  with  which  he  trades. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Rations,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
Here  temples  rise,  amid  whose  hallow'd  hounds 
Spires  the  black  pine,  while  thro'  the  naked  street, 
Once  haunt  of  trade/it!  numiants,  spring  the  grass. 

Warlon.   The  Pleasures  of  Melancholy. 

O'er  generous  glebe,  o'er  golden  mines 

Her  beggar'd,  famisli'd,  tradcUss  native  roves. 

Toting.  The  Merchant,  Strain  5. 


TRADITION, 
Tradi'tion,  o. 
Traditional. 
Traditionally. 

Traditionary. 

Tradi'tioner. 

Tradi'tionist. 

Tka'ditive. 

Tra'ditor. 


Fr.  Traditif,  tradition  ; 
It.  Tradizione  ;  Sp.  Tra- 
dition ;  Lat.  Traditio,  from 
tradere,  to  give  over  or 
across ;  to  pass  over  or 
deliver  to.  See  the  quo* 
tation  from  Ta!  Inr. 

Tradition  is  usually  rlis. 
tinguished  from — genuine 
and  authentic  written  documents,  or  records. 

Se  ghe  that  no  man  disseyue  ghou  bi  rilosone  andveyn 
fallace  aftir  the  tradicioun  of  men,  aflir  the  eiementis  of  the 
world,  and  not  aftir  Crist.—  WicliJ.  Colocensis,  c.  2. 

Beware  lest  any  man  come  S:  spile  you  thorow  philnsnphye 
and  deceittull  vanitye.  the  traditions  or  menne,  &  ordi- 
naunces  after  the  world,  and  not  after  Christe. 

Bible,  1551.  76. 
Therfore,  britheren,  stonde  ghe  and  holde  ghe  the  tradi- 
ciouns  that  ghe  han  lerned  eithir  hi  word  either  bi  oure 
epistle.—  Wiclif.  2  Tessal.  c.  2. 

Tradition  is  any  way  of  delivering  a  thing,  or  word  to  an- 
other ;  andsoevery  doxtriui  ol  '  shy  traditjon.  I 
ha\edelii-er'd unto  you.  saith  Saint  Taul.  that  '  ' 
our  sins.— Bp.  Taylor.  Dusuasucfrnm  Popery,  pt.ii.  b.  i.  6  3. 
This  I  may  call  a  charitable  curiosity,  if  true  what  is  Ira- 
<i;iion,\l :  that,  about  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  seventh, 
the  owner  thereof  built  it  in  a  dear  year,  on  purpose  to 
more  poor  people  thereupon. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Sam.rsclsl-i   : 


The  whole  order  of  proceeding  herein  is 
lional  writings  set  down  by   their  great 
scril.es,  which  taught  them  that  a  trespass  netween  a  man 
and  his  neighbour  can  never  be  forgiven  till  the  offender 
made  recompence  for  wrongs  done. 
Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Politic,  b.  vi. 


It  crosseth  the  prove 


me  njielit  well  be  built  in 
s  traditionally  related  by 

Stiabo,  that  the  great  cities  Anchiale  and  Tarsus,  i-cr-  built 
by  Sardanapalus  both  in  one  day,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion of  his  monument. — Brou-n.   Vutg.  Erroars,  b.  vii.  c.  IS. 

Yet  we  have  but  littleextant  of  them  but  poetical  raptures 
and  fictions,  and  those  also  but  in  fragments  and  pieces 
traditionally  preserved  in  subsequent  authors. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  135. 

Well  upon  this  accident  the  speaker  call'd  to  a  gentleman 
whom  he  had  observed  to  write  the  words  ;  aud  to  him  they 
appealed,  and  he  told  them  that  which  I  strppose 
but  wholly  differing  from  them  that  spake  it,   the  tradi- 
tionary part  of  the  parliament. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  IntTod. 

The  eastern  tradilioners  mean  by  this  a  continual  sadness 


Gregory.  Soles  on  Script,  (ed.  16M.)  p.  153. 

If  we  say  a  constant  cathoiick  traditire  interpretation  of 

scripture  docs  teach  us.  that  Christ  hid  institute  the  prcshy- 

terate  together  with  episcopacy,  and   made  the  apostles 

presbvters  as  well  as  bishops  ;  this  is  true. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  asserted,  §  9 
■ere  in  the  church  itselfe  traditors.  content  to 
the  hookes  of  God  by  composition,  to  the  end 


There 

deliuer  v] 
il.eir  ov.  i 


Hooker.  EcclesiasticaU  Politic, 
The  good  old  bishops  took  a  simpler  way ; 

F.arh  a-k'd  hut  wliat  In-  heard  hi-  father  say. 

Or  how  he  was  instnn  ted  is  his  youth, 
And  by  traditions  force  uoheld  the  truth. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Pant 
There  can  he  no  evidence  that  any  traditional 
s  ol  divine  original,  in  the  words  we  receive  it.  and 
ense  we  understand  it,  so  clear  and  so  certain,  as  1 
ason.— Locke.  Hum.  Vndcrst.  h.  iv 


But  Scripture  lias  a  much  greater  force  in  the  hands  el 

St    M'lah.i-iu-  and  of  St.  Ka.-il.  (who  viewed   it   in  lt»    true, 
that  is   in  its  original  aim  ad  miner  the 

lights  of  faith,)  than  it  has  in  Dr.  W'aterlatidV 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  234. 

We  are  not  able  to  ascertain  who  the  Masorites  or  tra- 

dilionistt  were,    that  settled  the  present  standard  of  tie 

Hebrew  Scriptures.—  Pilkington.  Bern,  on  Scripture,  p.  IS. 


TRA 

Suppose  we  on  tilings  tr adit 'we  divide, 
And  both  appeal  to  scripture  tn  decide. 

Dryden.   Tne  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
A  deed  takes  effect  only  from  this  tradition  or  delivery. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  20. 

It  consists  principally  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  names 

and  ranks  of  different  Ivuu.is  ur  sutmnlinatL*  divinities,     nd 

the  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  things,   which  have 


TRA 


TRA 


ng  the  origin  of  things,  win 
served  among  the  order  in  < 


Who  libel  senates,  and  Iraduct  the  great, 
Measure  the  public  good  by  priVate  hate : 
Interest's  their  rule  of  love;  fierce  to  oppose 
All  whom  suneii.T  value,  makes  their  foes. 

Talden,  Fable  S. 
There  may  be  perhaps  who  will  say,  that  the  soul,  together 

parents  to  •  hildrcn.  f,,,m  them  to  their  children  again,  and 
sofrometernily  :  and  lh.it  ilnu-foif  nntliingcan  be  collected 


.■  i'o  nanist  .  indeed  '-.  ,1  i 


.vhiehthey  speak 


TRADU'CE, 
Tradl'cement 
■fkAbu'cER. 


,r,r 


Fr.   Tradtiire  ;     It.  Tra 
9f).    rJ'ra'lucir,     i  ti 


;)    tat.  TrhUhbtre, 

■■dUcinm,  (  trans,   and  dti- 

Tradi-'ct,  n.  i  cere,)  to  dratv.  lead,  or  bring 

Tradi'ct,  v.  j  ever   nv    aorossf    from   one 

Tradi-'ction.  side  td  another,  from  one 

Tram-'ctive.        J  thing  to  another. 

To   transmit,   to   transfer,   (to   translate  ;)   to 

convey,  to  confer  ;  to  descend,  to  derive,  (met. ) 

to    draw    away    from,    (sc.    privacy    or    security, 

before  the  public,  into  notice;    and  hence), — to 

expose  (to  derision,  scorn,  or  infamy;)  to  defame, 

10  scandalize,  to  vilify,  to  detract. 

Oftentimes  the  auctours  and  writers  are  dispraised,  not 
of  lliem  that  can  traduce  and  ,  einpnse  wnrkes  :  but  of  theim 
that  cannot  vnderstaude  theim,  and  yet  lesse  reacte  theim. 
Golden  Bake,  Prol. 
In  this  case  I  confesse  to  deserue  no  merites  for  my  tra- 
duction or  anv  fame,  bat  1  ileinauntle  pardon  of  all  theim 
that  he  sage,  lor  the  faultes  that  thei  shall  Anile  therm. 

Id.  lb. 


of  employment,  that ' 


of  youth  is 
from  popularity  of 
i  a  new  vessel,  than 


'  •      mii:        ■■ 

tkir  children. — Bp.  Mall.  Cont 

O  !    were  these  worthy  bisln 

would  they  disdain  to  be  prais 

king  James  their  lord  and  mast 


The  Angell  S;  Zachar, 


7  highly 

iv  which 


ore.  anil  top  of  prayses  vouch'd, 


Though  oral  traditim 


,;1  herein    no  1 
-Fuller.    WiY 


alre.nly.--/ 

But  as  it 
into,  it  inn 


•'.  ,]'.  all   parlies  are  apt  to  give 

i.e'iislder  this  matter  of  Iradue- 

..nkularly. 

■tun.   Divine  Legation,  U.  iv.  §6. 


TR.VFFICK,  ,1.  >.      Fr.7Yc 
Tra'ffkk,  V.  I   Pp.  Traj 

Tra'ffickart.e.     fall  of  Am 
Tra'fficker.         J  forms  it 


Trajtigvei  It.Traffico; 

Trnjico  ;  Skinner  says, 
"  Arabian  origin.  Junius 
it  from    It.   and   Bp. 
Train,  (see  Trade,)  Iratificarc,  traficare.     It  is 
applied  to — 

Buying,  selling,  or  bartering  ;  commerce  ;  rcer- 
cautile  business;  occupation  or  empl  ;  .11  in 
merchandize  ;  in  marketing,  in  cheapening. 

The  tents  were  furnished  with  flesh,  fish,  skins,  and  other 
trifles:  amongst  the  which  was  found  a  uoxe  of  nailes  : 
whereby  we  did   cimieetine.  f hat   they   h   ii   either  arlilicers 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  40. 
This  his  enterprise  Is  onely  grounded  upon  an  hottest 
intent,  to  establish  trade  of  nierrli  iodise  ivith  tour  subiects, 
and  with  other  strangers  irujlikio.j  in  umr  realities. 

Id.  lb.  vol.i.  p.  341. 


ji.ilenls.  Hi.nl  In-  lenient 

•said  trade,  during  the  s; 

longtime. — Id.  lb.  vol  ii 

During  wliieh  spuce  t 

II  ehannst  asm!  .-1  in 


.  she  thus  sieke  did  i:  ■. 


To  skim  those  coastes  for  bondmen  there  to  buy, 

Anil  hy  sin  h  /c, ////>■/,,   nt'tei  euines  to  hunt, 

Arrived  in  this  isle.— Speuscr.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  1 

Then  came  Philretius  (a  chiefe  of  men) 

That  to  the  wooers  all-deuoring  den 

A  barren  store  liriiuc.  ami  hit  geats  ;  for  they 

That  who  they  would  sent ;  and  had  vtteratlce  there. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  X: 

A  mart  town  this  was,  wliereunto  resorted  the  I'hrveiai 
that  border  mere  unto  it.  for  to  traffic!;.?  and  furnish  then 
selves  with  merchandise. — Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  v.  c.  32. 

Itlmiev  it  self  is  not  onely  the  price  of  all  commodities  i 
all  civil  nations,  lint  it  is  aNn    in  some  cases,  a  ir.ffiqo.  at.. 


:o  derive  to  us  the 
orhnlex  nature,  and 
great  a  distance  of 


1  traducer 
,  he  found 


t  he  Iradurlel  fro 


More.  Im 
What  with  traduction. 
(range  if  we  should  mis> 
ions.— Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Jo. 
Besides  the  relation  of 
lations  of  the  world  liotii 


,ere.l   hy 
i,  p.  182. 


on  occasion,  and  yieldeth  e 
nge. 
Bp.  Hall.   Cases  ../Ohjci". 


-Dumpier.   I 

■  ot  anneals 


Andt 


They  were  I  believe  between  thirty  and  forty,  and  they 
'-ajfi-  red  with  us  for  cocoa-nuts  and  other  fruit,  to  all  ap- 
eai.ince  ..s  t'ri.  uiily  as  ever.— Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  C.  9. 

Last  these  to  some  fell  traficker  in  slaves 

Be  sold,  transported 


I  Greek ! 
TRA'GEDY. 

TraGK'DUN. 
TRAGE'inOOS. 

Tra'gick. 
Tra'gicklv. 

TRA'GiCAL. 


V  elite, 


Glover.  The  Athcnald,  b.  xiii. 

Fr.  Traqedie,  trnyique  ;  It. 
TiTfgediu.  Irigico ;  .->..  Tra- 
riediu.trwir...  .  I. at.  7,  .  ,.,;',„; 
(Jr.  Tpa-^.a.  qua.i  hircic-n, 
dicas,  front  Twos,  htrcu.-,  and 
u'liij,  cuiilus,  the  song-  of  the 
goat.  ( See  VossiuSf  See 
the  quotations  from  Chaucer, 
Twining.)      Trayedtj   is   applied 


Tra'c, 

Tra'g 
15.  Jonsi 
general! 

Any  distressful,  calamitous,  mournful — story  or 
event.  A  tale  or  story  or  event  of  woe,  misery 
or  wretchedness. 

1959 


"  Tragedie  is  to  sayn  a 

certain  storie. 

As  olde  bookes  maken  US 

And  is  yfallen  out  of  hiedi  degie 

edly." 

Chaucer.  3 

Vie  Monk'es  Prologue,  v.  13,979. 

But  glorie,  how  deceiuabl 

owe  foull  is 

it  oft  ?    For 

wlii-lie  thing,  not  skilfully 

is  to  sayne 

hinge  els   t 

thousandes 

of  folks  but  a  sweller  of  earc 

s  [tmr 

n.n.njtulio 

... 

lor  this  is  the  em!-  of  (his  {,;■>■  ■<■,/,■,  tlms  gothe  out  their 
playe.  euen  then  who  thei  thinke  to  he  but  in  y'  middis  of 
their  mater.— Joye.  Exposition  oj  Daniel,  c.  7. 

Of  whom  tedyous  it  is  to  me  to  wrytc*  the  tragednous  hys- 
tory,  except  that  I  remembre  thai  »ood  it  is  to  wryte  and 
put  in  remembraunce  the  punvpohment  of  synners. 

'Fabtjan.  Chromjcte,  ATI.  1573. 

Noble  valeant  princes  fortunnt  in  all  their  affayere, 
warres,  &  victories,  neuer  shrmkitv.'  nor  living  bak,  haua 
th.ere  bene,  which  at  last  haue  bene  cowerdly  broken  & 
c.isten  downe  ol' their  m\\  ii.  lustis  >v  haue  had  a  mi-erable 
tragi!;  ende.— Joy c.   Kj^.Mcion  of  Daniel,  c.  8. 

They  counted  Jesus  for  an  i-noraunte  persone,  and 
auaunted  and  sette  out  them  selues  among  the  feyrriple  and 
vn!e,irned  people,  what  will)  thevr  mau'iiiiique  and  hva 
tytl 

peeres.—  Udat  Mar, 

AVIieiewith  I  will  conclude  fhis  narration  and  description 
of  Ncw-1'ound  laiK.l.  and  pmeeede  lo  tile  rest  of  our  voyage, 
which  ended  t.raylC'iU>j.~Ihiv\ht>jt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  154. 
Thespis  is  said  to  be  the  first  found  out 

The  tragedy,  and  carried  it  about, 

Those  that  did  sing,  and  act:   their  faces  dy'd 

Willi  lees  of  wine.—  B.  Jotison.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 

Thence  what  the  loftv  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  Chorus  or  Iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  dciiyht  receiv'd 

In  brief  sententious  precepts  while  they  treat 

Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 
Tie  too  that  did  in  tragic  verse  contend 

The  rough  rude  satyrs  naked. 

B.Jonson.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 
And  forth  yssewd,  as  on  the  readie  flore 

Thai  in  his  hand  d.  hiauoeh  id'  laurell  We, 
Wiih  cuuieiy  haveour  and  count/nance  sage, 
Yclad  in  costly  garments  fit  for  ttayicke  stage. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 
But  I  shall  sadly  sing,  too  tragickly  inclin'd. 
Some  subiect  sympathizing  with  my  melancholious  mind. 
Stirling.  Avrora,  6on.  102. 
Sith  that  the  greatest  often  are  opprest, 
And  unawares  doe  into  daunger  fall. 
And,  ye.  that  read  these  mines  Irayicall, 
Learne,  hv  their  losse,  to  love  the  low  degree. 

Spenser.  The  ftbiries  of  Borne. 
His  //'"//(-'-comical  life  had  a  peaceable  end  in  plenty  and 
iii  prosperity. — Fuller.    Worthies.  Leicestershire. 
At  first  the  tragedy  w-as  devoid  of  art ; 
A  song;   where  each  man  d.inc'd  and  sung  his  patt; 
And.  of  god  Uacchus  roaring  nut  the  praise, 
Sought  a  good  vintage  lor  their  jolly  days. 

Dryden.  Art  of  Poetry. 
The  first  tragedians  found  that  serious  style 
T-  '.  LM.ave  !hr  their  unculr'.vat.-ii  age, 
And  so  brought  wild  and  naked  satyrs  in. 

Roscommon.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 
Our  author  Forrest  hath  also  written  in  old  English  verse 
the   tragediuus  troubles  of  the   most  bhast   and  innocent 
Joseph, "son  to  the  holy  patriarch  Jacob. 

Wood.  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  i. 


When  Thespis  first  exrjds'd  tbe  tragic  riiuse, 

Rude  were  the  actors,  and  a  cart  the  scene, 

Where  ghastly  fares,  sian.'il  uith  lees  of  wine 

Frighted  the  ehlii.ien.    mil  ninus'il  the  crowd. 

Roseommo,,.    Horace.   Ar 

of  Poetry. 

He  took  the  method  wliieh  was  [inscribed  hin 

by  his  own 

genius;   which  was  sharp  and  eager;  he  coilld  n 

t  rally,  hut 

he   could  declaim;   and  as  his   iniivoc.'itiniis  Wi- 

lms levenged  llielll  tragically. 

Dryden.    Dedication 

to  Juvenal. 

Like  hold  Phaetons  we  despise  all  benefits  of 

the  Father 

ve  moralize 

the  fable  as  well  in  the';™.;i'rn/»ei.v  of  the  evel 

t  as  in  the 

insolence  of  the  undertaking.— Decay  of  Christi 

n  Piety. 

As  in  a  play  of  the  English  fashion,  which  we 

call  a  tragi. 

comedy,  there  is  to  be  but  one  main  design. 

Dryden.  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 
Tragedy,  then,  is  an  imitation  or  some  action  that  is  im* 
j.n.'.n.t,  ,-n'ire,  and  of  a  proper  magnitude— by  language, 
embellished  and  rendered  pleasurable,  but  by  different  means 
in  different  parts— in  the  way.  not  of  narration,  hut  of  action 
_,..|T,"-tiiig  through  pity  and  terror,  the  correction  and  re- 
finement  of  such  passions.  , 

Twining.   Ai  isbjiit.   T realist >■  on  Poetry  pt.  ii.  $  U 


TRA 

Poets  formerly  admitted  any  story  into  the  number  of 
iragic  subjects  ;  but  now,  the  subjects  of  the  best  tragedies 
are  confined  to  a  few  families  —  to  Alcmseon,  CEdipus, 
Orestes,  Meleager,  Thyestes,  Telephus,  and  others,  the 
Bufferers,  or  the  authors,  of  some  terrible  calamity. 

Twining.  Aristotle.  Treatise  on  Poetry,  pt.  ii.  §  12. 

The  prejudiced  admirers  of  the  antients  are  very  angry 
st  the  least  insinuation  that  they  had  any  idea  of  our  bar- 
barous iragi-comedg. — Id.  lb.  Note  33. 

It  appears,  indeed,  to  me,  that  we  may  plainly  trace  in 
the  Greek  tragedy,  with  all  its  improvements,  and  all  its 
beauties,  prettv  strong  marks  of  its  popular  and  tragi-comic 
origin.— Id.  lb. 

TRA'JECT,  n.  ~\       Fr.  Trajecter ,•     It.  Traget- 

Traje'ct,  v.         I  tare ;    Lat.  Trajicere,  trajec- 

Traje'ction.        (  turn,  to  throw  or  cast  over  or 

Traje'ctory.  J  across,  or  through.  See 
Trajet. 

A  traject, — a  passage  or  ferry.     Fr.  Traject. 

To  traject, — to  throw  or  cast,  to  pass  or  cause 
to  pass,  over,  or  through ;  to  transmit,  to  trans- 
pose. 

Trajectory, (VsAey)—  the  course,  or  orbit,  through 
which  a  planet  is  thrown  or  passed. 

And  looke,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  giue  thee  ; 

Bring  them  I  pray  thee  with  imagin'd  speed 

Unto  the  traiect,  to  the  common  ferrie 

Which  trades  to  Venice. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  Ui.  SC.4. 

There  is  an  exaltation  and  fortification  of  our  sight  and 
thereupon  a  trajeclion  of  the  visuall  beams  through  all 
earthly  occurrents.— Bp.  Halt.  Remedy  of  Prophanenesse. 

I  shall  add,  that  if  the  sun  beams  be  in  a  convenient 
manner  trojected  through  a  glass  prism,  and  thrown  upon 
some  well  shaded  object  within  a  room,  the  rainbow  thereby 
painted  on  the  surface  of  the  body  that  terminates  the 
beams,  may  oftentimes  last  longer  than  some  colours  have 
produced  in  certain  bodies.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  691. 

Having  sometimes  had  the  curiosity  to  observe  whether 
the  beams  of  the  sun  near  the  horizon  irajected  through  a 
very  red  sky,  would  not  (though  such  rednesses  are  taken  to 
be  but  emphatical  colours)  exhibit  the  like  colour  ;  I  found 
that  the  beams  falling  within  a  room  upon  a  very  white 
object,  placed  directly  opposite  to  the  sun,  disclosed  a  mani- 
fest redness,  as  if  they  had  passed  through  a  coloured 
medium.— Id.  lb.  p.  739. 

Refraction  has  such  a  stroke  in  the  production  of  colours, 
as  you  cannot  but  have  taken  notice  of,  and  perhaps  admired 
in  the  colours  generated  by  the  trajeclion  of  light  through 
drops  of  water  that  exhibit  a  rainbow,  through  prismatical 
glasses,  and  through  divers  other  transparent  bodies. 

Id.  lb.  p.  689. 

Or,  for  the  suffering  of  death,  that  by  God's  grace  he 
might  taste  death  for  every  man,  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour;  for  there  seems  to  be  such  a  trajeclion  in  the 
words.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  39. 

Of  the  vast  scale  of  operation,  through  which  our  dis- 
coveries carry  us.  at  one  end  we  see  an  intelligent  Power 
arranging  planetary  systems,  fixing,  for  instance,  the  trajec- 
tTu  nf  Saturn,  or  constructing  a  ring  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  diameter,  to  surround  hisbodv,  and  be  suspended 
like  ! 


providing  an  appropriate  mi-hanism,  for  the  clasping  and 
reclasping  of  the  filaments  of  the  feather  of  the  humming- 
bird.— Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  27. 


TRA'JET.    -\       Mr.  Tyrwhitt,    (who    would 
Tra'getour.    V.  finr]  these  words  in  no  language 
Tra'getry.    )  but  our  own,)  has  written  very 
laboriously  and  very  copiously  upon  them  without 
arriving  at  any  conclusion  satisfactory  to  himself. 
It  is  singular  that  the    Fr.  Trajettaire,    or   Tra- 
jectaire.  It.  Tragettatore.  (see Menage,)  should  have 
escaped  his  keen  and  careful  researches.     Skinner 
says, — perhaps — a  trajiciendo,  because  he  (the  Ira- 
getatir)  throws  his  balls  across  (trqjicit)  from  one 
hand  to  the  other  with  such  swiftness  as  to  sur-  ' 
pass  the  quickest  motion  of  the  eye  ;  and  in  Cot- 
grave  Fr.  Trqjectaire  is, — 
A  jugler,  imposter,  cousener. 

For  T  did  hem  a  tregetry, 

They  know  not  a'.fmy  tregettrie. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Through  me  hath  many  one  deth  receiued 
That  my  treyet  neuer  apperceiued.  Id.  lb. 

Go  herheryou  elsewhere  than  here, 

That  han  a  Iyer  called  me. 

Two  tregelours  art  thou  and  he, 

That  in  mine  house  doe  me  this  shame, 

And  for  my  soothsaw  ye  me  blame.  Id,  lb. 
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My  sonne  as  gyle  vnder  the  hat 

With  sleightes  of  a  tregelour 

Is  hid,  enuie  of  suche  colour 

Hath  vet  the  fourthe  deceiuant. 

The  whiche  is  cleped  fals  serablant.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.ii, 

TRAIL 


RAIL,  v.  ^  Fr.  Traitter ; 
iail,  7i.  V  Dut.  Treylen,  to  i 
tAWf..        J  arope,  (Kilian. ) 


Ger.  Draelen  ; 

draw  a  ship  with 

)     Treylen  is  from 

trechen ;  and  draggle  or  drawl  from  draw :   traul  or 

trail  differs  from  the  latter  only  in  the  first  letter. 

To  draw  or  drawl,  to  draw  along,  to  produce  or 

prolong ;  to  protract ;  also  to  trace  or  track  (sc. ) 

the  course  or  path. 

A  trail, — a  drag  ;  any  thing  drawn  or  dragged ; 
a  trace  or  tract. 


I  and  travailed  i 


La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mercie. 
much  vnlike  wolues. 


They  frank  or  keepe  certaine  dogs 
which  they  yoke  togither,  as  we  do 
or  trailer  and  so  carry  their 
snow  from  place  to  place. — Hackluyt.  Voyages, 


.  p.37. 


Cape  Roxo  i 


low  Cape  and  irayling  to  the  sea-ward. 

Id.  lb. -p.  615. 
He  that  can  winke  at  anyfoule  ahuse, 
As  long  as  gaines  come  trauling  in  therwith, 
Shal  such  come  see  themselues  in  this  my  glasse. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glas. 
The  serpentes  twine,  with  hasted  fraile  they  glide 
To  Pallas  temple,  and  her  towres  of  heighte. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 
All  in  a  camis  light  of  purple  silke 
Woven  uppon  with  silver,  subtly  wrought, 
And  quilted  uppon  sattin  white 'as  milke  ; 
Traylid  with  ribbands  diversly  distraught, 
Like  as  the  workeman  had  their  courses  taught. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  5. 
There,  on  the  other  side.  I  did  behold 
A  woman  sitting  sorrowfullie  wailing, 
Rending  her  yellow  locks,  like  wyrie  gold 
About  her  shoulders  careleslie  downe  trailing. 

Id.  The  Ruines  of  Time. 
And,  round  about,  her  worke  she  did  empale 
With  a  faire  border  wrought  of  sundrie  flowres, 
Enwoven  with  an  yvie-winding  trayle: 
A  goodly  worke,  full  fit  for  kingly  bowres. 

Jd.  Muiopotmos. 
There  bee  vines  that  run  upon  trailes  and  frames  laid 
per  crosse-wise  with  foure  courses  of  railes,  in  manner  of  a 
:osse  dormant. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  21. 

There,  as  the  solitary  mourner  raves, 
The  ruddy  morning  rises  o'er  the  waves; 
Soon  as  it  rose,  his  furious  steeds  he  join'd: 
The  chariot  flies,  and  Hector  trails  behind. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 
The  feather'd  arrow  gave  a  dire  portent, 
And  latter  augurs  judge  from  this  event, 
Chaf  *d  by  the  speed,  it  fir'd  ;  and,  as  it  flew, 
A  trail  of  following  flames  ascending  drew. 

Drydcn.    Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  v. 
To  come  upon  the  spur  after  a  tragi  at  four  in  the  after- 
oon  to  destruction  of  cold  meat  and  cheese,  with  your  leud 
company  in  boots.— Id.  The  Wild  Gallant,  Act  iii. 

But  while  the  honest  Harry  despair'd  to  succeed, 
A  coach  with  a  coronet  trail'd  her  to  Tweed 

Shenstone.  A  Ballad. 
With  the  seine  we  had  very  little  success,  catching  only  a 
few  mullets,  neither  did  we  get  anv  thing  by  the  trawl  or 
the  dredge,  except  a  few  shells. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b  ii.  c.  3. 


TRAIN,i 


Tra 


Fr.  Trainer,-   It.  Trainar 


able.  \       A  rWn,~any   thing   drawn ; 

Tra'iner.        f  drawn  out  in  length,  drawn  out 

Training, 7*.  j  in    succession    or  consecution  ; 

Tra'iny.  J  prolonged,  or  placed  or  laid  out 
lengthwise  ;   and  hence  applied  to 

A  train  of  artillery  ;  a  train— of  a  gown,  of  fol- 
lowers or  attendants  ;  a  retinue. 

A  train  of  events, — a  consecutive  series. 

A  train  of  gunpowder,— laid  out  lengthwise,  in 
a  long  line. 


TRA 

A  train,  to  seduce,  allure,  entice,  or  ensnare. 
To  train,— to  draw   along ;  to  educe  or  edu- 
cate ;  to  seduce  or  allure. 

)  long  a  trayne, 
ue,  that  were  in  Aquitavne. 
R.Brunne,  p. '263. 
The  kyng  of  Almayn  had  night  him  his  help, 
He  mad  a  fals  trayn.  Id.  p.  295. 

So  that  I  fele  in  conclusion, 
With  her  traines  that  they  woll  me  shend. 

Chaucer.   The  Floure  of  Courtesie. 
Men  of  armes  all  the  night  walking 
On  the  walles,  by  bidding  of  the  king, 
Lest  there  were  traine,  or  treason. 

Id.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 
And  thus  dispute  in  loues  lore. 
But  helpe  ne  finde  I  nought  the  more, 
But  stomble  vpon  myn  owne  treine, 

And  make  an  ekynge  of  my  peine.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
For  thy  but  if  a  kynge  his  will 
Fro  lustes  of  his  fleshe  restreyne, 
Ageyne  hvm  selfe  he  maketh  a  treyne. 
Into  the  whiche  if  that  he  slide, 

Hym  were  better  go  beside.  Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

Whan  syr  Wyllyam  Montagu  sawe  how  the  Scottes  passed 
by  without  restyng,  tha  he  with  xl.  with  him,  yssued  out  a 
horsbacke.  and  folowed  couertly  the  hynder  trat/ne  of  the 
Scottes,  who  had  horses  so  charged  with  baggage,  yt  they 
might  scat  go  any  gret  pace. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  e.  76. 
In  whose  presence  likewise  stand  his  barons  and  diuers 
others  of  his  nobilitie,  with  great  traines  of  folowers  after 
them. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

Not  so  contented,  you  procured  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  a  man 

soon  trained  to  your  purpose,  and  his  two  brothers  also,  by 

mercy, you  have  overthrown  the 

1  Mary,  an.  1554.   Sir  T.  Wyat. 

The  Lorrie  Jesus  spoken  manye  woordes  of  the  muche 

lyke  sorte,  as  is  afore  rehersed,  by  the  whiche  he  trained 

is  disciples,  and  the  people  to  sette  them  in  a  trad?  towardes 

"  '  '   perfeccyon  of  euangelicall  philosophic 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  7. 

had  thither  trained  me. 
Gascoigne.   Voyage  into  Holland,  an.  15"2. 
The  scriptures  he  had  so  trayned  with  the  rules  of  logycke, 
that  by  them  he  was  able  to  maynteyne  all  falshede. 

Then  fineness  thought  by  training  talk  t 


:  excellent  1 

My  chiefe  companions  wh 


i  that  beauty 


w,  my  training  of  them 


In  those  thinges  which  c 
what  nere  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  1 
is  somewhat   with  fauour  and  ientilnesse  ;    but 
matiers  as  perteine  to  ye  soule.  it  is  a  great  way  streighter 
and  sharper. —  Udal.  Luke,e.7. 

Sir  George  Harper,  one  of  Wyat's  adherents,  pretending 
to  desert  him,  went  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  so  artfully 
managed  the  trained-bands,  that  they  took  part  with  the 


that  their  apparell  is  after  the 
Germaine  cut,  comelie,  but  not  so  chargeable  and  costlie, 
and  how  they  raise  their  gaine  by  skins  of  beasts,  as  mar- 
terns,  sheepe,  oxen,  and  gotes  skins,  and  therevnto  a  kind 
of  cloth  which  they  weaue,  and  sell  to  the  merchants  of 
Norwaie,  togither  with  their  butter,  fish,  either  salted  or 
dried,  and  their  traine  oile. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Britaine,  c.  10. 
So  to  his  steed  he  gott,  and  gan  to  ride 
As  one  unfitt  therefore,  that  all  might  see 
He  had  not  trayned  been  in  chevalree. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
Then  very  doubtfull  was  the  warres  event, 
ViH't  rt^ine  whether  had  the  better  side  : 
For  both  were  skild  in  that  experiment, 

irmes  well  traind  and  throughlv  tride. 

Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  2. 


And  both  in 
The  lowest 


More.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.  17 
If  we  look  immediately  into  our  selves,  and  reflect  on 
rhat  is  observable  there,  we  shall  find  our  ideas  always 
,-hilst  we  are  awake,  or  have  any  thought,  passing  in  train, 
ne  going  and  another  coming,  without  intermission. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
Her  virtue,  not  her  virtues  let  us  call; 
For  one  heroic  comprehends  them  all  : 
One,  as  a  constellation  is  but  one. 
Though  'tis  a  train  of  stars,  that,  rolling  on, 
Rise  in  their  turn,  and  in  the  zodiac  run. 

Dryden.  Eleonora. 


TRA 


The  Fortune-Hunter,  e.  2. 

Large  ships  might  here  load  themselves  with  seal  skins 
and  trane-oyl ;  for  they  are  extraordinary  fat. 

Dumpier.  Voyages,  an.  1CS3. 

Yet  see  how  all  around  them  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate, 

And  bla*'k  Misfonum-'s  h.'ileful  train. 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murderous  band  I 

Ah,  tell  them,  they  are  men  ! 

Gray.  Ode  on  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

Proud  of  his  well-spread  walls,  he  views  his  trees, 
That  meet,  the  barren  interval  between, 
With  pleasure  more  than  ev'n  their  fruits  afford; 
Which,  save  himself  who  trains  them,  none  can  feel. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  iii. 


TRA'ITOR,  n. 

Tra'itor,  adj. 

Tra'itor,  v. 

Tra'itorly. 

Tra'itorous. 

Tra'itorously. 

Tra'itorie. 

Tra'itoress. 


R.  Brunne  writes — (raised. 
Chaucer  —  traied,  (that  is,) 
betrayed.  Fr.  Traistre ;  It. 
Traditdre  ;  Sp.  Tratdor  ;  Lat. 
■  Traditor,  from  trader  e,  to  de- 
liver.     See  Treason. 

One  who  betrays  or  deli- 
vers up,  (sc. )  any  person  or 
thing  in  his  power  upon 
trust ;  any  thing  trusted  or  confided — his  fealty, 
or  allegiance ;  one  who  discloses,  discovers,  a 
trust ;  who  deceives  or  deludes ;  a  perfidious, 
faithless  person. 
As  Modred  the  traytor  adde  more  folc. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  223. 


Hat  traised  Edward  the  kyng,  that  in  the  North  \ 


And  his  traytoure  hadde  goven 
seide  to  hem  whomever  I  kisse  he  it 
lede  ye  warly.—  Wiclif.  Murk,  c.  14. 


»  doth  us  record. 


The  god  of  loue  hail  thee  not  seiu-, 

Ne  had  Idlenesse  thee  conuaid 

In  the  verge  where  Mirth  him  pleid. 

Loke  wel,  that  ye  unto  no  vice  assen 
Lest  ye  be  damned  for  your  wiklce  .-n 
For  who  so  doth,  a  trautour  is  ci-n.iir 
And  taketh  kepe  of  that  I  shall  you  s 


Tale,  v.  1221. 

Why  haue  ye  exempt  you  from  our  kinges  laws,  and 
visiting  of  our  bishops  more  than  ntlu-r  cristen  men  that 
liuen  in  this  realm,  if  ye  be  not  guiltie  of  traitarie  to  our 
realrae,  or  trespassers  to  your  bishops  I— Id.  Jack  Upland. 

For  paramours  they  doe  but  faine. 

To  love  truely  they  disdaine, 

They  falsen  ladies  traitorously. —Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

That  false  tratouresse  untrew, 

Was  like  that  sallow  horse  of  hew. 

That  in  the  Apocalips  is  shewed.— Id.  lb 


Indeed,  said  he,  any  wo 
coward,  and  traylerly  boy, 
and  after  ran  from  me  in  t' 


The  whiche  heyng  a  er 
ntaii  j  siev.e  the  kynge  i 


Tabyan. 

mne.- Id.  lb. 

of  all  trayterie  the  foun- 


trayterously 


"  False  traitour  squire,  false  squire  of  falsest  knight, 
Who  doth  mine  hand  from  thine  avenge  abstaine, 
Whose  lord  hath  done  my  love  this  foule  despight, 
Why  do  I  not  it  wreake  on  thee  now  in  my  might  Vs 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

Most  woful  wretch,  who  shining  hair  and  eyes 
Lead  to  Love's  dungeon,  traitor'd  by  a  sight, 
Most  woful !  for  he  might  with  greater  ease 
Hell's  portals  enter  and  pale  Death  appease. 

Drummnnd.  Thyrsis  in  Dispraise  of  Beauty. 

But  through  high  Heavens  grace,  which  favour  not 

The  \\  ickud  driftes  of  trayterous  desynes 
Gainst  loiill  princes,  all  this  cursed  plot 
Ereproofe  it  tooke  discovered  was  betymes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  9. 

But  what    talke  we    of   these   traitorly-rascals,   whose 
niseries  are  to  be  smil'd  at,  their  offences  being  so  ntotall  ? 
Shakespeare.  The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
Th'  assassinating  wife,  the  household  fiend, 
And,  far  the  blackest  there,  the  traitor-friend. 

Dryden.  Palamon  $  Arcile,  b.'ri. 


What 

Too  plain  t'  evade,  too  shameful  to  confess. 

Id.  The  Medal. 
Those  deplorable  distractions  were  his  judgments;  the 
enraged  multitudes  were  the  ministers  of  his  vengeance; 
and  what  they  did  wickedly,  h  ait'jroushj,  rebellion:,]}-,  was 
by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God, 
wisely,  righteously,  and  even  graciously  permitted. 

"•  p.  457. 


Wntviland.    Works,  vol. 


Thet 


f  brothers,  at  his  natal  home, 
By  the  dire  fury  of  a  traitress  wife, 
Ends  the  sad  evening  of  a  stormy  life. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 
On  the  10th,  heavy  tidings  came  to  England,  and  parti- 
cularly to  London,  that  the  French  had  won  Calais,  which 
was  the  dolcfullest  news,  and  the  heaviest  taken  that  ever 
had  happened  ;  for,  traitor-like,  it  was  said  to  be  sold  and 
delivered  unto  them. 

Strype.   Eccles.  Mem.  Mary  I.  an.  1557. 
The  citizens,  therefore,  of  that   [the  Jewish]  common- 
wealth, who  apostatised,  were  proceeded  against  as  traitors 
and  rebels,  guilty  of  no  less  than  high  treason. 

Bolingbroke.  Minutes  of  Essays,  §21. 

Call  to  your  aid,  with  boundless  promises, 
Kncli  rebel  wish,  each  traitor  inclination, 
That  raises  tumults  in  the  female  breast 
The  love  of  pow'r,  of  pleasure,  and  of  show. 


TRALA'TION.  ^  Lat.  Tralatio,  from  77a- 
Tralati'tious.  >  latum,  past  part,  of  Trans- 
Tralati'tiously.  J  ferre,   to  transfer   or   bear 

A  transfer,  a  metaphor,  a  trope. 


,  perfect  set  of  new  words,  there 


Lnngii-vre  properly  is  that  of  the  tongue  directed  to  the 
ear  by  speaking;  written  language  is  trnlatntiously  so  called, 
because  it  is  made  to  represent  to  the  eye  the  same  words 
which  are  pronounced. — Holder.  Elements  of  Speech. 

TR  ALI'NE  ATE,  v.  Formed  from  Trans,  and 
linea. 

To  go  out  of  the  line  or  direction ;  to  deviate. 

If  vou  tralinea/e  from  your  father's  mind, 
What  are  you  else  but  of  a  bastard  kind  ? 

Dryden.  The  Wife  nf  Bath's  Tale. 

TRALU'CENT.  )      See  Translucent 
Tralu'cency.        )       Shining  through;    trans- 
parent. 

Time,  look  thou  too  in  this  tralucent  glass, 
And  thy  youth  past  in  tbis  pure  mirror  see, 
As  the  world's  beauty  in  his  infancy, 
What  it  was  then,  and  thou  before  it  was. 

Drayton.  Ideas.   To  Time. 
And  on  the  top  nf  every  spray 
Shall  stick  a  pearl  orient  and  great, 
Which  si>  the  wand'ring  birds  shall  cheat, 
That  some  shall  stoop  to  look  for  cherries, 


Id.   The  Muses' Ely  si 


Nymph.  2. 


of  this  substance  if  r 
\ucencv  or  clearness,  would   ha' 
!  attractive  quality. — Id.  lb.  c.  4. 


TRA 

TRA'MMEL,  n.  )      It.  Tramfylio;  Fr.  Tmmh 

Tra'mmel,  v.  ji  trameau,  a  net  for  partridges; 
a  kind  of  drag-net  or  draw-net,  (Cotgrave.) 
Minshew  happily  enough  (as  Skinner  thinks) 
derives  from  the  Lat.  Trama,  a  web,  (whence 
Fr.  Tramer,  It.  Tramdre,  to  weave  ;)  from  Tra- 
meare  or  transmeare,  to  pass  over  or  across.  Bufc 
Cotgrave  also  says — Tramailler  is  to  weave,  bind, 
fasten  or  insnare  by  threefold  meshes  or  mails. 
And  Menage  refers  to  Maille,  maculae  rctis,  the 
meshes  of  a  net.  A  trammel- 
Any  thing  that  involves  or  entangles,  shackles 
or  embarrasses.      To  trammel — 

To  involve  or  wrap  up ;  to  shackle,  to  em- 
barrass, to  hamper. 

And  also  [commandment  was  given]  for  wrapping  the 
same  [the  corpse  of  Hen.  VIII.]  in  cerecloth  of  many  folds 
over  the  fine  cloth  of  rains  and  velvet,  surely  bound  and 
trammel' d  with  cords  of  silk. 

Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Edw.  VI.  Oriyinals  (A.) 

Her  golden  lockea  she  roundly  did  uptye 

In  breaded  tramels,  that  no  looser  heares 

Did  out  of  order  stray  about  her  daintie  eares. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  C.  2, 

Could  trammell  vp  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease,  successe. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  7. 
What  must  every  author  walk  in  trammels,  and  be  con- 
fined to  rules  of  art?—  Waterlnnd.    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  299. 
Callous,  perhaps  to  things  like  these, 
Would  it  your  worship  better  please. 
That  T,  more  loaden  than  the  camels, 
Should  crawl  in  philosophic  trammels? 

Lloyd.  A  Familiar  Epistle. 

TRAMONTANE.  Fr.  Tramontane;  It.  Tra- 
montdna ;  Sp.  Tramontana.  Applied  to  those 
who  live  across  or  beyond  the  mountains  (trans, 
extra,  monies)  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
France,  or  Italy,  or  Spain.      Generally — 

Beyond  the  mountains  ;  foreign. 


i  small  ho 

jmparison  of  themselv 


you), 


doctors   1 


physick  the 


Fuller.   Worthies.  Hartfordshire. 
Our  tramontane  lovers,  when  they  begin  their  midnight 
nplaint  with,  "  My  lodging  upon  the  cold  groun  " 
"  ;  rigour  oft" 


i  understand  them  l 


:  letter, 
r,  No.  222. 
of  the  church  indeed,  which  faces  the  tramon- 
s  much  more  unsightly  than  the  rest,  by  reason 
f  the  dust  and  smoke  that  are  driven  against  it. 

Addison.  Italy.  Milan: 

I  still  must  envy  them  an  age, 

That  favom'd  such  a  dream  ;  in  days  like  these 
Impossible,  when  Virtue  is  so  scarce, 

"  !  presides, 


That  side 


That  1 


No: 


the,  and  stumbles  all  belief. 

:  polish'd  now.  Cowper.  Task,  I 


iv. 


TRAMP,  n.      \       Grose  says,  "A  tramp,— a. 

Tramp,  v.  I  beggar,  (Sussex.)    Trampers, 

Tra'mple,  n.       I  — strollers,   whether   beggars 

Tra'mple,  v.       for  pedlars,"  (North).       Dut. 

Tra'mpler.  I    Traiiijicv,     irampeln  ;        Ger. 

Tra'mpling,  n.  J  Trampen  ;  Sw.  Tramp  a ;  Dan, 
Trampe,  currere,  incurrere,  calcare ;  to  run  over, 
tread  upon.  Goth.' Ana-tramp,  conculcaret,  is 
found  in  Luc,  v.  1. 

To  trample  (dim.  of  tramp)  is  to  tread  upon; 
to  rise  and  fall  the  feet;  frequently,  noisily;  met. 


to  treat,  as  one  overthrown,  cast  dov 

lying  under  foot. 

So  at  last  whan  Beryn  a  litill  wakid  were 

He  trampelid  fast  with  his  fete,  and  al  to  I 

And  his  visage  both,  right  as  a  wodeman. 

Chaucer.    Th*  Man-nun 


prostrate, 


t  S  emu!  Talc. 


JIacktuyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  320. 
The  trampling  of  whose  feete  the  watch  men  of  our  campe 

which  he  won 

before  the  town  Leuctra,  puffed  up  with  -lory  in  this  great- 
ness of  his,  determined  resolutely  to  insult  over  Sparta, 
which  now  was  already  down  the  wind,  and  at  once  to  tread 
and  trample  under  foot  the  high  spirit  and  reputation  of  that 
city.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  805. 


Fr.  Transe,  transi ;  t 
sitoire;  It.  Transitu,  I 
siljrio;  Sp.  i'ransito.t 
sitorio;  and  in  Spai 
trance  is  the  transit n'uuj  ki 
ecooJs  from  seller  to  buyer. 
>  Lat.  Transitus,  a  going 
over  or  across,  a  passing 
or  passage,  from  transire. 

Trance,  —  a  transit  or 
passage  (to  another  world, 
Skinner,)  a  departure,  an 
absence,  of  sensation,  or 


TEA 

They  shall  be  thrown  dov.-n—  the  trample  and  spurn  of  all 
the  other  damned.— Milton.  Rcformuiwu  in  England,  b,  ii. 
Far  from  the  cows'  and  goats'  insulting  ciew, 
That  trample  down  the  flowers,  and  brush  the  dew. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgia,  b.  iv> 
In  (his  church,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  choir,  is  another 
picture  by  Runens,   of  Christ  after  his  resurrecti'ii  sitting 
on  his  sepulchre,  trampling  on  the  symbol  of  death. 

Reynolds.  A  Journey  to  Flanders  %  Holland. 
For  religious  enthusiasm,  as  we  know  by  sad  experience, 
places  itschi-.-f  gh.ry  in  despising  human  prudence,  and  in 
violating  and  (>«^>pti"j  upon  human  peace. 

Warburton,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  6. 
(The  Governor  of  all)  has  interpoa'd, 
Not  seldom,  his  avenging  arm,  to  smite 
Th'  injurious  trampler  upon  Nature's  law, 
That  claims  forbearance  even  for  a  brute. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  vi. 

TRANCE,  n. 
Trance,  to. 
Tra'.nsient. 
Tra'nsiently. 
Tra'nscientnhss. 
Tra'nscience. 
Tra'nsit. 
Transition. 
Tra'nsitive. 
Transitively. 
Tra'nsitory. 
Transito'rious. 
Tr.V 
power  to  feel, 

Transient, — going  or  passing  across  or  away ; 
passing    perceptibly;    with    perceptible    speed; 
speedily;    flitting,    flying— away   in   a  moment; 
momentary. 
And  with  that  word,  in  sorwe  he  fell  adoun, 
And  louge  time  he  lay  forth  in  a  trance. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  v.  11,391. 
Nowe  vnderstande  here,  all  were  it  so  that  the  yeftes  of 
fortune,  ne  were  not  brittle  ne  tmnsi^rie,  what  is  there  ui 
hem,  that  maie  be  thin  in  any  tyme.— Id.  Boecius,  b.  ii 
But  deade  swonyng  downe  she  fell, 
Till  afterwarde  it  so  befell, 
That  she  out  of  hir  twins  awoke, 

i,  a  wofull  pitous  loke 
Hir  eie  ahveie  amonge  she  caste 

lT.,ou  hir  loue.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

He  torneth  hym  into  a  bolle, 
And  gan  to  belowe  in  suche  a  soune 
As  though  the  wurlde  shuld  all  go  doune  : 
The  ground  he  sporneth,  and  he  traunceth 
His  large  homes  he  auaunceth, 
A. id  east  hem  here  and  there  aboute. — Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

nil?  tyme  was  there  a  crafty  knaue,  an  holye 
'  iiulde  save,  in  the  abbeye  of  Euesham,  whiche 
in  a  traunce.—Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  U. 

.  hi  the  felow  by  the  hande,  and  lifted  hym  vp  as 
he  laye  in  thys  traunce,  and  forthwith  the  same,  who  before 
.  1,  recouered  his  former  strength. 

Udat.  Marke,  c.  9. 

■  mysterie  of  Christes  person,  there  is  no  trasi- 

ie  into  the  humanite,  or  humanite  into  the 

i  ;ly  assumption  of  the  humanite  with  adunacio 

Of  tliose  two  natures.  &  of  two  pertlt  natures  so  differet  one 

p.  i  on  &  one  Christ,  who  is  God  incarnate,  &  man  deitate. 


TRA 


.'.,-  G.irdner.  ExpHcati 


to  the  desyre  of  the  goodes  of  the  body;  from  true 
vayne  and  deceyuable  riches  :  from  euerlastyng  < 
ties,  to  fading  &  transitory.—  Udal.  Marke,  c.  10. 

And  whan  he  [kyng  Robert  of  Scotland]  felte  that  li 
ende  drew  nere,  he  sent  for  suche  barones  and  lord  is  of  1 
realme  as  he  trusted  best,  ami  shewed  them,  how  there  w 


lyfe.— Renters.  Fro 


S<>  Imiiz  they  sought,  till  they  arrived  were 
In  that  same  shady  covert  whereas  lay 
Faire  Crysogone  in  slombry  traunce  whilere. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  I 


For  we  grow  sick  many  times  by  i 
with  the  disease:  bat  no  man  grow 
the  healthy:  thus  indeed  it  is  wit) 
body:  it  hath  no  tnniAcnt  force  on 
liud  healthiness  of  the  minde  carries 


tear,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
:elously  conversing 


While  Hector  r 


of  infection:  and  common  experience  tells  us,  that  nothing 
profits  evil  men  more  then  the  company  of  the  good. 

Hales.  Remains.  Ser.  Rom.  xiv.  1, 
It  is  a  rite  partly  moral,  partly  oeremonial ;  the  first  is 
prayer,  and  the  other  is  laying  <m  of  the  hands,  and  to  an 
i-ireet  that  is  but  fratisimt  and  extraordinary,  and  of  a  little 
abode,  it  is  not  easie  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  solemnity 
should  be  appointed.—  Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Confirmation,  §2. 

The  sequell  of  which  coniunction  of  natures  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  is  no  abolishment  of  naturall  properties  apper- 
tayning  to  either  substance,  no  transition  or  transmigration 
thereof  out  of  one  substance  into  another,  finally,  no  such 
mutual!  infusion  as  really  causeth  the  same  naturall  opera- 
tions or  properties  to  be  made  common  vnto  both  substances. 
Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  b.  v.  §  53. 
The  second  cause  of  cold  is  the  contact  of  cold  bodies  ;  for 
cold  is  active  and  transitiv  into  bodies  adjacent,  as  well  as 
heat:  which  is  seen  in  those  things  that  ire  touched  with 
snow  or  cold  water. — Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §70. 

Since  therefore  whatsoever  passes  on  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
that  which  it  represents  ;  an  image  that  is  understood  to  be 
an  imau'e  can  never  be  made  an  idol ;  or  if  it  can  it  must  be 
by  having  the  worship  of  God  pass'd  thorough  it  to  God ;  it 
mustbe  by  being  the  analogical,  the  improper,  the  transitive, 
the  relative  (or  what  shall  I  call  it)  object  of  divine  wurshio. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
Vasqucz,  and  I  think  he  alone  of  all  the  world,  owns  the 
worst  that  this  argument  c ;in  infer,  and  thinks  it  kn\ Jul  to 
give  divine  worship  relatively  or  tranuluzly  to  a  man. 

Id.  lb. 
For  all  I  see  is  vaine  and  iransitorie, 
Ne  will  be  held  in  any  stedfast  plight, 
But  in  a  moment  loose  their  grace  and  glorie. 

Spenser.  Daphnaida. 
For  before  it  can  fix  to  the  observation  of  any  one  its 
object  is  gone  :   whereas,  were  there  any  considerable  thwart 
in  the  motion  ;  it  would  be  a  kind  of  stop  or  arrest,  by  the 
benefit  of  which  the  soul  might  have  a  glance  of  the  fugitive 
transient. — Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  9. 
A  mantling  dullness  o'er  my  bosom  spread, 
As  if  that  instant  number'd  with  the  dead. 
Her  voice  now  sent  a  fair  imperfect  sound, 
When  in  a  swimming  trance  my  pangs  were  drown'd. 

Savage.  The  Wanderer,  c.  5. 
O'er  his  dim  sight  the  misty  vapours  rise, 
And  a  short  darkness  shades  his  swimming  eyes. 
""    ,-des  follow'd  to  regain  his  lance  ; 

■ecover'd  from  the  trance. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  Si. 
Give  them,  as  much  as  mortal  eyes  can  hear, 
A  transient  view  of  thy  full  glories  there ; 
That  they  with  moderate  sorrow  may  sustain 
And  mollify  their  losses  in  thy  gain.— Dryden.  Eleonora. 
While  we  transiently  behold  [heaven]  in  this  crowd  of 
worldly  objects,  [it]  is 'placed  at  such   a  distance  from  us, 
that  it  looks  like  a  thin,  blnelandskip.  next  to  nothing;  and 
hath  not  apparent  reality  enough  in  it  to  raise  our  desires 
and  expectations.— Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  words  of  this  sort,  as  they 
resemble  the  wind  in  fury  and  impetuousness,  so  they  might 
do  also  in  transientness  and  sudden  expiration. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Thence,  by  a  soft  transition,  we  rapair 
From  earthly  vehicles,  to  these  ofair. 
Tnit.k  not,  when  woman's  transient  breath  is  fled, 
That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead. 

Pope.  Rape  of  the  Lock,  c.  1. 
Words   are   often  used   promiscuously,  and   evXoyuv  ia 
taken  transitively  in  this  very  case  by  the  apostle. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  86. 
Slave  Antonio,  take  him  into  custody;  and  dost  thou  hear, 
boy,  be  sure  to  secure  the  little  transitory  box  of  jewels. 

Dryden.  Don  Sebastian,  Act  iv.  se.  1. 

Thus  considering  the  lubricity  and  transitoriness  of  that 

prosperity,  which  foolish  and  wicked  men  enjoyed,  did  serve 

to  cure  that  envious  distemper  which  began"  to  effect  the 

good  man's  heart  [David's.]— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  14. 

Proposition  vi.  That  heedful  observation  may  satisfy  a 
man  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  the  transitoriness  of 
external,  and  especially,  sinful  enjoyments. 

Boyle.  Works  vol.  vi.  p.  792. 
Impatient  of  restraint,  the  active  mind, 
No  more  by  servile  Prejudice  confin'd, 
Leaps  from  her  seat,  as  waken'd  from  a  trance, 
And  darts  through  nature  at  a  single  glance. 

Churchill.  Night. 
Here,  from  time  and  transience  won, 

Beauty  has  her  charms  resign'd; 
Heav'n  already  is  hegun, 
Opening  in  an  humble  mind.— Brooke.  An  Anthem. 

line  and  judqe  for  themselves  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life  sometimes,  and  not  always  even  in  these;  but 
the  greatest  and  the  noblest  objects  of  the  human  mind 
are  very  transiently,  at  best,  the  object  of  theirs. 

Bolingbroke,  Ess.  4.  Authority  on  Matters  of  Religion. 
As  the  day  of  observation  now  approached,  I  determined 
in  cunseiiu.  nee  of  some  bints  which  had  been  given  me  by 
Lord  Morton,  to  send  out  two  parlies  to  observe  the  transit 
lrn.n  other  situations;  hoping,  that  if  we  should  fail  at 
<  itaheiie,  they  might  have  better  success. 

CooS.  First  Voyage,  b.  I  c.  13, 
1958 


On  Thursday  the  1st  of  June  [1760.)  the  Saturday  f.l  w 
ing  being  the  day  of  the  transit,  I  dispatched  M,  Core  in 
the  long  boat  to  lmas.— Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  IS. 


its  effects. — Id.  Second  Foyage, 

And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble's  rage,  and  tyrant's  angry  steel ; 
Thou  transitory  flow'r.  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt,  or  favour's  fost'ring  6un  ; 
Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure ! 

GotdsmUh.  The  Traveller. 

TRA'NGRAM.      The  meaning  of  the  word 

must  be  inferred  from  the  quotation. 

J.  Bull.  As  we  had  almost  finished  our  concern,  we  were 
accosted  by  some  of  Lord  Strutt's  femUU:  ■■  Hey  (fey  ! 
What's  here  ?  What  a  devil's  the  meaning  of  all  these  (ran- 
grams  and  gimeracks.  gentlemen  ?  What  in  the  name  of 
wonder  are  you  going  about,  jumping  over  mv  master*0 
hedges,  and  running  yuUr  lines  cross  his  grounds'!" 

Swift.  The  History  of  John  Bull,  pt.  ii.  c.  6. 

TRA'NNEL.  Perhaps  a  trundle;  a  turning 
or  rounding-pin. 

With  a  small  trannel  of  iron,  or  a  large  nail  grounded 
to  a  sharp  point,  they  mark  the  brick.— Muxon.  Mech.  Ex. 

TRA'NQUIL.        ^        Fr.  Tranquille,  tranquii. 

Tranquility.        >ler;     It.  TranquiUo,    tran- 

Tra'nquillize,  0.  J  qu'dl&re  ,■  Sp.  Tranquilv, 
tranquilizar  ,-  Lat.  Tranqaitlus.  Applied  peculiarly 
to  the  sea  (Vossius),  as  serene  to  the  sky.  And 
thus  (  Cotgrave) — . 

"  Calm,  untroubled,  without  surges,  quiet,  still, 
hush't,  peaceable,  peaceful." 

Than,  if  it  so  bee  that  thou  art  mightie  ouer  thy  self,  that 
is  to  saine,  by  tranquililie  of  thy  soule,  than  haste  thou 
thynge  in  thy  power,  that  thou  noldest  neuer  lesen. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  ii. 

And  whenne  Marius  had  thus  subdued  his  enemyes,  he 
attendyd  and  sette  hys  mynde  to  the  ciinion  wele  of  this 
lande  and  subgettes.  and  contjnued  the  nsydue  of  his  lyfe 
in  great  tranqyllgle  and  reste.—  Fabyan.  Chronycte,  c.  57. 

And  therfore  is  this  tranquilite  of  the  sea  for  that  little 
tyme,  as  a  trwee  taking  in  the  winter,  called  the  halciona 
dayes.-^/oye.  Ex-posicion  of  Daniel,  Ep.  Ded. 
Oh  now,  for  euer 

Farewell  the  tranquill  minde  ;  farewell  content ; 

Farewell  the  plumed  troopes,  and  the  bigge  warres, 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  iii.  sc.3. 
He  dare  never  sleepe,  but  that  one  eye 

Still  ope  he  keepes  for  that  occasion; 

Ne  ever  rests  he  in  tranquility, 

The  roring  billowes  beat  bis  bowre  so  boystrously. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

Instead  of  having  our  labours  and  anxieties  relieved  by 

approaching  a  warmer  climate  and  more  tranquil  seas,  we 

were  to  steer  again  to  the  southward,  and  were  again  to 

combat  those  western  blasts,  which  had  so  often  terrified  us. 

Anson.  Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

On  the  13th  of  April  [1741,]  we  were  hut  a  degree  in  lati- 
tude to  the  southward  of  the  west  entrance  of  the  streights 
of  Magellan  ;  so  that  we  fully  expected,  in  a  very  few  days, 
tohaveexper  en  ...  .  ,  the  Pfloiick 

ocean.-id.  /*. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  end  of  the  action 
of  the  Odyssey  is  the  re-establishment  of  Clyssbs  in  full 
peace  and  tranquility.—Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  Notes. 

And  still  with  her  sweet  Innocence  we  find. 

And  tender  Peace,  and  joys  without  a  name, 

That,  while  they  ra\  ish,  tranqnMxe  the  mind: 

Nature  and  Art,  at  once,  delight  and  use  combin'd. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  2. 

Expressive  passion,  in  each  sound  convey'd, 

Reason  to  modest  tenderness  persuade, 
Smooth  ev'ry  thought,  and  irtnu^uiize  the  heart. 

Blacklock.  Elegy  to  a  Lady. 
They  [moral  virtues,  and  the  Christian  graces,]  certainly 
possess  a  power  of  trnuqmllt-ing  the  spirits  under  bodily 
sufferings,  and,  therefore,  of  becoming  conducive  to  cure  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  they  contribute  more  than  any  thing  else 
to  give  pntienre  under  .mrlWings.  because  they  inspire  the 
cheerfulness  of  hope.^-A';jox,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  21. 

TRANS-ACT,  v.  \         Fr.    Transaction;     It. 

Transa'ction.  >  Transazionc  ;   Sp.   Trans- 

TRANSA'CTOR.  J  accion  ;     Lat.    Transactio, 

from  trans- act-urn,  past  part,  of  trans-igere,  to 
drive  through  ;  and  hence — to  do  thoroughly  ;  to 
end,  or  6nish. 

To  do,  to  perform,  to  manage  ;  to  conduct,  or 
carry  on  any  act,  matter,  or  business. 


TRA 

i        Hast  thou  turnd  the  least  of  these 
TO  flight,  or  if  to  fait,  but  that  they  rise 

Unvaiiqnisht,  easier  to  transact  with  mee 

That  thou  shouhlst  hope,  imperious,  and  with  threat. 
To  chase  me  hence.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b 

Which  pretences  1 


f  their  i 


tent  to  let  alone,  if  they  upon 
i  account  will  but  transact  the  question  wholly  by  scrip- 
s  and  common  sence. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  the  Real  Presence,  §  12. 
And  that  for  their  parts,  they  had  appointed  six  persons 

: 1  body  to  transact  and  conclude  with  the  lords. 

Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  1540. 


■ 


man's  word  for  a  bargain,  we  think  it  safe  :  but,  ■* 
hand  and  seal,  infallible  :  but,  when  we  have  part 
already,  the  contract  is  past.—  Bp.  Hall,  Ser.  2  Pet 
This  said,  they  all  with  one  consent 
Agreed  to  draw  up  th'  instrument, 
And  for  the  general  satisfaction 
To  print  it  in  the  next  transaction. 

Butler.  The  Elephant 
God,  who  knows  and  governs  all  things,  is  the  sovereign 
director  and  transactor  in  matters  that  so  come  to  pass,  (the 
fulfilling  of  prophecies.)—  Derham.  Christo-TI.eotoyy,  p.  21. 
In  a  country  fully  stocked  in  proportion  to  all  the  busi- 
ness it  had  to  transact,  as  great  a  quantity  of  stock  would 
be  employed  in  every  particular  branch  as  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  trade  would  admit. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

This  I  was  sorry  for,  as  I  wanted  to  make  her  a  present, 

in  return  for  the  part  she  had  taken  in  all  our  transactions, 

private  as  well  as  public. — Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  Ui,  c.  2. 

TRANS-A'LPINE.     Fr.  Transalpine 
Foreign;    Italian;   beyond  the    Alps;    on  the 
furthest  side  of  the  mountains,  (Cotgrave.) 
In  travellers,  that  know  transalpine  garbs, 
Though  our  designs  were  ne'er  so  serious,  friend, 
It  were  a  capital  crime,  it  must  not  be. 

Beaum.  §■  Fletch.  The  Coxcomb,  Act  1. 

TRANS- A'NIMATE,  v.  1        Fr.  Transanima- 
Transanima'tion.  f  tion, — 

"  Pythagoras  his  metempsychosis;  or  the  pass- 
age of  the  soul  (anima)  from  one  body  to  another," 
(Cotgrave.)     And  see  the  quotation  from  Hall. 

Not  men;  for  what  spark  of  humanity?  nor  dogs;  but, 
i>y  the  strangest  fxcrefj.epvx<->o-t?,  that  ever  was  feigned  by 
poets,  very  incarnated,  transanimated  devils. 

Dean  King,  Ser,  5.  Nov.  1608. 

I  forbeare  to  speake  of  the  erroneous  opinions  of  these 

Jewish  masters  concerning  that  Pyihagorian  transanimation 

or  passage  of  the  soule  from  one  body  to  another  (a  point 

which  the  Jewes  had  learned  from  them,  Matth.  xvi.  14.) 

Bp.  Hall.  Pharisaism  $  Christian itie. 

There  are  at  this  day  great  sects  among  the  Indians  of 

the  east,  that  retain  this  doctrine  of  transanhnafion,heV\ev- 

ing  that  the   souls   of  some   descend   again  into  humane 

bodies;  but  that  others  pass  into  the  bodies  of  beasts  :  so 

did  some  of  the  ancient  Pythagoreans,  who  taught,  that  good 

men  returned  to  their  former  blessed  and  happy  life;  but 

that  the  wicked  in  their  first  transmigration  chang'd  their 

8ex;  in  the  second  they  descended  into  beasts  :  yea,  some 

Supposed  them  at  last  to  go  into  trees  and  other  vegetables. 

Glanvill,  Ess.  2, 


TRA 

Nature  shews  me  the  gastlinesse  of  death ;  faith  shews  me 
the  transcendency  of  heavenly  glory. 

Bp.Hall.  Select  Thoughts,  §83. 

Even  in  meaner  matters,  we  cannot  attain  to  the  know- 
ledge of  things  by  their  causes,  but  are  glad  to  take  up  with 
this  secondary  information;  how  much  more  in  the  highest 
of  all  causes,  in  whom  there  is  nothing  but  transcendency 
and  infinitenesse?— Bp.  Halt.  Remedy  of  Prophanenesse. 

To  he  impenetrable,  discerpible  and  unactive,  is  the  nature 
of  all  body  and  matter,  as  such ;  and  the  properties  of  a  spirit 
are  the  direct  contrary,  to  be  penetrable,  indiseerpible,  and 
self-motive ;  yen,  so  different  they  are  in  all  things,  that  they 
seem  to  have  iinthniLf  hut  hem-  nml  the  transcendental 
attributes  of  that,  in  common.— Glan vill,  Ess.  1. 


TRANSCE'ND,i>. 

Transce'ndent. 
Transce'ndence. 
Transce'ndency. 
Transcende'ntal,  adj. 
Transcendental,  n. 
Transce'ndently. 
Transce'ndentnksr. 
Transce'nsion. 


Fr.  Transcends  ni  ; 
It.  Trascendere,  tra- 
scendenle ,-  Sp.  Tran- 
scender,  transcendente ; 
►  Lat.  Transccndens, 
present  part,  of  Iran- 
scendere,  to  climb  over 
or  across. 
To  climb,  go,  or  pass 


over ;  to  over-pass,  to  surpass,  to  surmount ;  to 
excel,  to  exceed ;  to  climb  or  rise  to  great  height 
or  eminence  ;  to  be  or  become  eminent,  super- 
eminent,  highly  elevated,  supreme. 
The  shore  let  her  transcend,  the  promont  to  descry, 
And  view  about  the  point  th'  unnumher'd  fowl  that  fly. 
Drayton.  Po/y-Olbion,  s.  1. 

But  if  within  ten  days, 

.Mv  precepts  and  examples,  not  drawn  from 
Worm-eaten  presidents  of  the  Roman  wars 
But  from  mine  own,  I  make  them 


Protaldye  brags.—  Beaum.  §  Fletch.  Thierry  S(  Theodoret. 
■We  of  th'  adulfrate  mixture  not  complain, 
But  thence  more  characters  of  virtue  gain; 
More  pregnant  patterns  of  transcendent  worth, 
Than  barren  and  insipid  fruit  brings  forth. 

Carew.  To  William  D'Avenant. 
Old  Laf.  Tn  a  most  weake — 

Par.  And  debile  minister. great  power,  great  transcendence. 
Shakespeare.  All's  Well  (hat  Ends  Well,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 


When  a  man  hat] 
be  so  that  he  can: 
opposite  to  his  sin 

and  transcendently. 
Admiror,  stupeo: 


this  grace  habitually,  although  it  may 

ot  produce  the  proper  specific!;  IkiIhi 
nr  which  lie  specially  repents,  yet  his 
ontain  in  it  the  spccilick  habit  virtual^ 
-Bp.  Taylor.  Polem.  Disc.  p.  685. 


you  enraged  against  i 
urtiiiiui  iiLLame  me  measure  of  your  transecndentni. 
eonfesse  my  disability  and  imperfection? 

Monntagu.  Appeale  to  Cccs 
— — -—  Many  a  shadie  hill, 
And  many  an  echoing  valley ;  many  a  field 
Pleasant,  and  wishfull,  did  his  passage  yield 


but 


Homer.  A  Hyn 


Their  safe  transcension. 

Chapman 

This  said  ;  shee  reacht  heauen,  where 
And  so  (O  goddesse)  euer  honord  be 
In  thy  so  odorous  Cyprian  emperie; 
My  muse,  affecting  first,  thy  fame  to  r 
Shall  make 


i  others  prais 
Id.  A  Hyn 


i  prolong, 


Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vi, 
This  is  that  pure,  simple,  absolute,  transcendental  neces- 
sity, which  the  later  schoolmen  and  metaphysicians  speak  of. 
Water  land.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  433. 

;so  little 


Tn  sinp  thy  praise,  would  heaven  my  t 
Infusing  spirits  worthy  such  a  song; 
Not  Thracian  Orpheus  should  transcend  my  lays, 
Nor  Linus,  crown'd  with  never  fading  bays. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Past. 
Disttpguish'd  excellence  the  goddess  proves; 
Exults  Latona,  as' the  virgin  moves. 
With  equal  grace  Nausicaa  trod  the  plain, 


the 


WiUclns.  Real  Character,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

fountain  of  inexpressible  joy  to  him  that  leads  it,  and 

transcend ''it  i!  a  great-  r   content    than   any 
r  upon  earth  can  possibly  do.— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

len  let  the  firmament  thy  wonder  raise; 

will  raise  thy  wonder,  but  transcend  thy  praise. 

Young.  The  Last  Day,  b.  i. 
was  for  jargon  like  this  that  a  famous  schoolman  got 
lame  of  the  transcendent  doctor. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  App. 
lere  is  scarcely  any  sentiment  in  which,  amidst  the 
merable  varieties  of  inclination  that  nature  or  accident 
scattered  in  the  world,  we  find  great  numbers  con- 
curring,  than  in  the   wish  for  riches:    a  wish   indeed  so 
prevalent,   that   it    may   be   considered   as   universal   and 


■!!, until*.' 
I'lvgnaiit  i 


No. 


of  ills! 

Of  temper  SO  transci .intently  malign, 

That  toads  and  serpents  of  most  deadly 

Compar'd  to  thee,  are  harmless, — Blair. 


TRANS-CO'LATE. 

strain  through. 
The  lungs  i 


The  Grave. 
Trans-couler  ,- 


imbibe  : 


.  the  ah.— Harvey. 


TRANS-CO'RPORATE,— seems  to  be  in- 
tended by  Brown  to  denote  transmigrating  from 
body  to  body. 

The  stoicks  who  thought  the  souls  of  wise  men  had  their 
habitation  about  the  moon,  mi^ht  make  slight  account  of 
subterraneous  deposition;  wheras  the  Pythagorians  and 
trayiscorporaling  philosophers  who  were  to  be  often  buried, 
held  great  care  of  their  enterrment. 

Brown.   Urne  Burial,  c.  4. 


TRAN-SCRIBE,  v.  }  Fr.       Transcrire  ,- 

Transcriber.  1   It.    Trascrivere ;      Sp. 

Transcript.  I   Transcriber;  Lat.  Trait- 

Tkanscri'ption.  T  scribere,     ( trans,      and 

Transcri'ptively.        I  scribere,   to    write,)    to 
Transcri'bbler.         J  write   over  ;     to   write 
>m  one  paper,  &c.  to  another. 
To  write  from  something   already  written   or 
printed ;  to  copy  from  another. 
J959 


TRA 

He  procured  Henry  Jackson,  then  of  Corpus  Cnristi  Col- 
lege, to  transcntie  for  Mm  ;ill  Mr.  Honker's  remaining 
written  papers,  many  of  which  were  imperfect. 

Dr.  King.  Letter  to  Mr.  Walton. 

A  great  part  of  these  annals  were  sent  ovfr  to  him  some 
years  before,  whilst  they  lay  yet  shadowed  in  their  first 
lineaments,  and  were  scarce  well  begun,  disfigured  with 
blurs  and  dashes,  full  of  chinks  and  patches  here  and  there 
c.blilcd  In-etlier,  as  they  slipped  from  my  hasty  pen,  and 
very  ill  handled  by  the  transcriber. 

Camden.  Hist,  of  a.  Elizabeth,  To  the  Reader. 

Eiisr.oiius  replyed,  that  he  had  none  handsomly  written, 
if  the  synod  would  have  patience,  he  would  cause  a  fair 
transcript  to  be  draw  en  lor  them. 

Hales.  Letter  from  the  Synod  of  Dorl,  Dec.  WIS. 

I  do  conceive,  that  from  Dr.  Spencer's  and  no  other  copy, 
there  have  been  divers  transcripts.—  Walion.  Life  of  Honker. 

And  by  their  transcription,  they  fell  info  the  hands  of 
others,  that  have  preserved  them  from  being  lost,  as  too 
many  of  his  other  matchless  writings  have  been.— Id.  lb. 

That  being:  done  al  auditors  were  removed,  and  it  was 
inquired  what  order  the  synod  thought  fittest  to  be  taken 
with    the    remonstrants    huge  volume,   the    transcription 
whereof  was  impossible. 
Dr.  Balcanqual.  Letter  from  the  Synod  of  Dart,  Feb.  1619. 

Not  a  few  truiisiviplir,  I,/,  subset ibing  their  names  unto 


..■..„  all 


all 


othei 

they  have  written.— Brown.   Vulgar  Er. 

I  have  sometimes  used  Madam  Dacier  as  she  has  done 
others,  in  transcribing  some  of  her  remarks  without  parti- 
cularizing them. — Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  Notes. 

Besides  that  if  we  can  distinguish  in  the  present  case,  as 
perhaps  a  good  critic  may,  the  particularities  of  the  author 
from  those  of  his  transcribers. 

Il'atcrland.  WorJts,  vol.  iv.  p.  316. 

The  business  of  transcribing  the  remains  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  literature,  became  an  useful,  an  innocent,  and 
pleasing  employ  to  many  of  (hose  who.  in  the  dark  ages, 
would  else  have  pined  in  the  listless  langour  of  monastic 


Ess.  No 


The  addition  of  a  single  letter  (and  that  a  Idler  which 
rauscrtbers  have  been  very  apt  to  omilj  to  the  word  that, 
that  plural  form 


Unveil'd,  nor  won 

Exempt  from  the  avocations  of  civil  life,  incapable  of  lite- 
rary exertions  from  the  want  of  books  and  opportunities  of 
improvement,  the)  devoled  tin  fie-qucnf  inter-,  als  of  religions 
duty  to  the  transcription  of  authors  whom  thev  often  lillle 
understood. — Knox.  Ess,  No.  135. 

Thirdly,  lie  [Aristotle]  has  suffered  vastly  from  the  Iran- 

scribblers,  as  all  authors  of  great  brevity  necessarily  must. 

Gray.  ToDr.  Wharton,  Dec.  1746. 

TRANS-CUR,  v.  1    It.  Trascorre;  Lat.  Trans- 

Transcu'rsion.  )  currere,  to  run  over  or 
across. 

To  run  over ;  to  move  or  pass  cursorily  over. 

For  astonishment,  it  is  caused  by  the  fixing  of  the  minde 
upon  one  obiect  of  cogitation,  wherein-  11  dulh  not  spaliate 
and  trauscurre,  as  it  useth.— Bacon.  Nat.  Historic,  §  720. 

Which  cohesion  may  consist  in  an  immediate  union  of 
these  parts,  and  transverse  penetration  and  Irnnsrnrsinn  of 
secondary  substance  int.. neb  (his  whole  sphere  of  life  which 
we  call  a  spirit.— More.  Immortality  u]  the  S  ,til,  b.  i.  c.  0. 

TRANS-DI'ALECT,  v.)      A  word  invented 
Transdi 'alf.cting,  n.         (  by  Warburton, — 
To  translate  from  one  dialed  into  another. 
Hence,  doubtless,  trans  dialeeting  was   no  rare  practice. 
For,  besides   this   instance   of  Ocellus  Lucanus,  we    have 
another,  in  the  poems  going  under  the  name  of  Orpheus  : 
which,  Ianiblichus    says,  were  written   in   the  Dorb- dialect. 
But  now  the  fragment-,  ,,1  i,  ese  poems,  left  us  by  those  who 
did  not  write  in  Doric,  are  in  the  common  dialect.     It  is 
plain  then  they  have  kin  (rans-iiialected. 

Warburton.  Dai ne  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  3. 


,  ^  A  word  invented 
Mn  the  controver- 
J  sies  of  the  church, 


— (trans,  and  element.) 

See  the  last  quotation  from  Bp.  Taylor. 

Notwitlistandinge,  in  this  place  wee  alleged  his  woordes 
to  good  purpose.  For,  as  he  saith,  wee  are  irasclemoitui, 
or  trans-natured.  and  chanced  into  Christe,  cuen  so,  and 
none  otherwise,  wee  saie,  the  breade  is  transelcmenlcd,  or 
chaged  into  Christes  body. 

Jewell.  A  Replie  mtlo  M.  Hardinge,  p.  238. 

But  in  the  mysterie  of  Christes  person,  there  is  no  tran- 
sition of  the  Deitie  into  the  humanite,  or  humanite  into  the 
Deitie,btit  onely  assumption  of  the  humaiiile  wilh  adunacio 
of  those  two  natures,  &  of  two  petfit  natures  so  differed,  one 


i  dcitate, 
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person  St  one  Christ,  who  is  God  incarnate,  &  n 
aa  Gregory  Nazianzene  saith,  without  mutation, 
transited,  transelementation,  or  transubstantiation. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explic.  Of  Transubstantiation,  fol.  123. 

But  to  the  same  purpose  is  that  also  which  Chedzy  said 
in  his  disputation  at  Oxford;  "  In  what  manner  Christ  is 
there,  whether  with  the  bread  transelemented  or  transuh- 
stantiation the  scripture  in  open  words,  tells  not." 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  b.  ii.  pt.  U.  §  3. 

He  that  eateth  me,  liveth  by  me,  whilst  he  is  in  a  certain 
manner  mingled  with  me,  is  transelementatedoi  changed 
into  me.— Id.  Of  the  Beat  Presence,  §12. 

The  name  of  transelementation,  which  Theophylact  did 
use,  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  signify  the  propriety  of  this 
mystery,  because  it  signifies  a  chaoge  even  of  the  first  ele- 
ments; yet  that  word  is  harder,  and  not  sufficiently  accom- 
modate :  for  it  may  signify  the  resolution  of  one  element 
into  another,  or  the  resolution  of  a  mixt  body  into  the  ele- 
ments.—Id.  lb. 

TRA'NSEPT.  That  part  of  a  church  which 
is  carried  out  on  each  side  perpendicularly  to  the 
length. 

After  K.  Ch.  II.  was  restored,  he  [Tho.  Triplet]  was  made 
preb.  of  Westminster,  and  of  Fenton  in  the  church  of  York  ; 
and  dying  IS  of  Jul.  1GT0,  aged  70  years,  his  body  was 
buried  in  the  south  transcept  or  large  south  isle  joyning  to 
the  choir  of  St.  Peters  church  in  Westminster. 

Wood.  Fasti  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

TRANS-E'XION.  >      Words  used  by  Sir  T. 
Transfe'minate,  v.  S  Brown,    and   which    the 
quotation  from  him  sufficiently  explains. 


affirm,  that  transmutation  of  sex  is  c 
that  these  transfeminated  persons  were  really  men  at  first ; 
although  succeeding  years  produced  the  manifesto  or  evi- 
dence of  their  virilities. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  xii.  c.  17. 

TR  A'NSFER,  v.  \       Fr.  Transferer  ;  It.  Tras- 

Tra'nsfer,  n.  Vferire;  Sp.  Transferer ;  Lat. 

Transferable.  J  Transferre,  (trans,  and 
ferre,)  to  bear  or  carry  across. 

To  bear  or  carry  over,  (from  the  possession  of 
one  to  another,  from  one  account  to  another  ;) 
to  convey,  to  transport,  to  transmit. 

He  had  oppressed  the  true  religion  and  wurshipping  of 
God  with  pilgrimages  to  dead  stockes  and  stones  of  mannes 
handie  weorke.  with  transferring  the  honoure  which  was  due 
to  God  alone,  vnto  sainctes  and  to  feined  miracles,  with 
other  kindes  of  idolatry  innumerable. 

Udal.  Pref.  to  K.  Edward  VI. 

Are  brutall  things,  transferred  so  to 


Gascoigne.  To  such  t 


_  i  than  the  beast? 
s  found  fault  with  Gascoigne' s  Posies. 
The  war  being  now  transferred  into  Munster,  the  series 
both  of  matters  and  times  calleth  me  thither  also. 

Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  liil.il. 

I  first  transferr'd  to  Rome  Sicilian  strains  : 

Nor  blush'd  the  Doric  muse  to  dwell  on  Mantuan  plains. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  Past.  C. 
Amsterdam — where  industry  had  been  for  so  many  years 
subsisted  and  circulated  by  transfers  on  paper. 

Berkeley.  Querist,  §250. 
He  would  not,  however,  part  with  it  till  he  had  the  cloth 
in  his  possession,  and  as  there  could  he  no  transfer  of  pro- 
perty, if  with  equal  caution  I  had  insisted  upon  the  same 


condition,  I  ordered  t 


Cook.  Fit 
l  the  chapter 


Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
judgement  of  the 
t  passes  ijom  the 

vol.i.pt.ii.c.18. 


We  have  taken  aotii 
tranferrable  nature  of 
premisses  to  the  conclusion. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature, 

TRANS-FI'GU-RE,  v.  \        Fr.    Transfigurer ; 

Transfiguration.  )  It.  Trasfigurdre  ;   Sp. 

Transfigurar ;  Lat.  Transfigurarc,  (trans,  and 
Jigura.)     See  Figure. 

To  change  or  alter,  from  one  figure,  form,  or 
shape,  into  another ;  to  transform ;  to  trans- 
shape. 

And  aftir  sixe  dayes  Jhesus  took  Petre  &  James  and  Jon 
and  ledde  hem  by  hemsili  aloone  into  an  high  hil,  and  he 
was  transfigurid  bifore  hem.—  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  9. 

And  after,  vi.  dayes  Jhesus  toke  Peter,  James  &  John, 
and  led  theym  vp  into  an  hye  muuntayne  out  of  the  waye 
alone,  and  he  was  transfygured  before  them. 


"  Venus,  if  it  be  your  v 

You  in  this  gardin  thus  to  transfigure, 

Out  of  this  prison  helpe  that  we  may  scape." 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale, 


1551.    lb. 


And  these  three  i 
admitte  bothe  to  he 
and  also  presentely  t 

All  sodainely  she  i 


longe  erste  vouchsaued  to 

lis   glorious  transfiguraeion, 
lirT.More.    Workes,  p.1353. 


sofs 


.■>..-.. 


devise  a  certaine  t 


f  gold. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  7. 
ite  immortalitie  to  the  soule:  others 
\nsJiguration  thereof. 

Holland.   Flinie,  b.  vii.  c.  55. 


ur  Saviour  Christ  and 
therefore  (since  piety  l 

er  ore^Li-ious  tliingi  in  i 


Moses,  appeared  visibly 
disciples,  upon  the  mount, 
not  permit  us  to  think  this 
bodies;  which  bodies  also, 
lucid,  like  to  our  Saviour's  then  transfigured  body. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  S05. 

That  condition  of  life  [marriage]  will  have  no  place  ;  but 
will  be  succeeded  by  an  angelical  state,  where  our  friend- 
incomparably  more  perfect,  than  they  can  he  here  below. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  277. 

We  are  told  by  St.  Paul,  that,  in  the  future  state,  our  vile 

bo  lies  shall  be  transformed  into  the  "  likeness  of  his  glorious 
borjy,"  and  how  glorious  it  is  in  heaven,  we  may  guess  by 
earth,  during 


a,  "thatl 


■ 


-Id.  lb.  p.  557. 


TRANS- FIX,  if.  )     It.  Trafiggere;  Lat.  Trans- 

Transfi'xion.  fjtxumt  past  part,  of  trans- 
figure, (tra?is,  and  figerc,  to  fasten  or^Jx,  qv.) 

To  fix  through,  by  piercing  through  ;  to  pierce 
through,  to  transpierce  ;  to  stab  through. 

At  that  wide  orifice  her  trembling  hart 


i  Kiyd. 


Quite  through  transfixed  with  a  deadly  dart, 
And  in  her  blood  yet  steeming  fresh  embayd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ill,  c.  12. 
Among  the  Jews  it  was  lawful   for  a  private  person  to 
tronsfix  his  brother  or  his  father,  if  either  of  them  attempted 
him  to  idolatry  ;  and  in  a  cause  of  God  they  might  do  pub- 
lick  justice  by  a  private  hand. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Sixe  severall  times  do  we  find  that  Christ  shed  blood  ;  in 

his  circumcision,  in  his  agonie,   in  his  crowning,  in  his 

scourging,  in  his  affixion  ;  in  his  transfi.  " 

Bp.  Hi 


Jail.  Ser.  Gal. 
ling  game, 


Then,  as  an  eagle  gripes  the  1 

The  wretch  yet  hissing  with  I 

She  strongly  seiz'd,  and,  with  a  burning  wound, 

Transfix'd  and  naked,  on  a  rock  she  bound. 

Drgden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.'i. 
The  butcher  bird  transfixes  its  prey  upon  the  spike  of  a 
thorn,  whilst  it  picks  Us  bones. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  12. 

TRANS-FORM.   )     Fr. Transformer;  It. Tras- 

Transforma'tios.  fformdre;  Sp.  Transformer  ; 
Lat.  Transfvrmare,  (trans,  and  formare^  to  form  or 
frame. ) 

To  change  or  alter  from  one  form  or  frame, 
figure  or  shape,  into  another ;  to  transfigure,  to 
trans-shape. 

And  alle  we  that  with  open  face  seen  the  glorie  of  the 
Lord  ben  transfourmtjd  into  the  same  ymage  fro  clerenesse 
into  clerenesse  as  of  the  Spvryt  of  the  Lord. 

Wiclif.  2  Cor.  c.  3. 

Thilke  ordiuaunce  mouefh  the  heauen  and  the  sterres, 
and  attempreth  the  elementes  togither  emong  hem  self,  and 
transformethe  hem  by  enterchaungeable  mutacion. 

Chaucer.  Beecius,  b.  tv. 

Where  that  the  mighty  gods  lawe, 


Fro  i 


l  heastes  forme.— Goiver.   Con.  J. 


Sir,  we  fynde  in  olde  writyng,   that  anciently  such  as 
were  called  goddes  and  goddesses,  at  their  pleasure  wolde 
chaungeand  transforme  men  into  beestes  and  into  foules. 
Bcrners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  27. 
Lyke  as  in  transformacions  and  natural!  chaungynges  of 
thynges.    there  is  a  certaync  raeane,  whiche  halhe  some 
ailimti.i  wyth  both  the  extremes,  to  thin t cute  tii.it  ti.wii;^ 
of  muche  conlrarietk-  maye  easelye  bee  transformed,  and 
turned  one  into  an  other.—  Udal.  Marke,  c.  1. 
He  by  his  active  nimbleness  of  hand 
Into  a  serpent  would  transform  a  wand, 
As  those  Egyptians,  which  by  magic  thought 
Far  beyond  Moses  wonders  to  have  wrought. 

Drayton.   The  Moon-Calf. 
Thus  it  must  be  in  our  transformation,  onwards  ;  the 
Spirit  of  God  doth  thus  alter  us  through  grace,  whiles  we 
are  vet,  for  essence,  the  same. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Estate  of  a  Christian. 
White  plumes  adorn  thy  crest,  and  wave  above, 
K\pn-sMw  of  ihv  si iv,  'tTunsfurm'd  by  love, 
While  for  his  Phaeton  his  sorrows  flow, 
And  soft  harmonious  strains  beguile  his  woe. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  JEnrid,  b.  x. 
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and  ears,  and  slips  in- 
the  outward  practice, 
by  a  kind  of  secret  charm  transforming  men's  minds  and 

Waterland.    Works,  vol.  viii   p.  418. 
They  are  proper  to  the  intellect  of  man.  as  an  image  of 

the  Deity  ;  they  are  the  certain  symptoms  of  the  Christian's 
communion  with  his  God,  and  an  earnest  of  his  future 
transformation  ni'.o  the  perfect  likeness  of  his  Lord. 

Bp.  Horsiey,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  35. 

TRANS-FRETA'TION.  Lat.  Transfretatw, 
passage  across  a  strait  (trans /return). 

She  had  a  rough  passage  in  her  transf relation  to  Dover 
Castle.— Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  22. 

There  goes  a  pleasant  tale  of  a  certain  Sr.  Politick,  that  in 
the  last  great  plague  projected,  how  by  a  vessel  fraight  with 
peel'd  onions  which  should  passe  along  the  Thames  by  the 
city,  when  the  wind  sate  in  a  favourable  quarter,— to  attract 
the  pollution  of  the  aer,  and  sail  away  with  the  infection  to 
the  sea :  transportation  of  diseases  we  sometimes  read  of 
amongst  the  magneticall,  or  rather  magical  cures  ;  but  never 
before  of  this  way  of  transf  relation. 

Evelyn.  Fumifugium,  pt.  in. 


J/it 


TRANS-FUND,  v.  \  It.     TVasfdn 

Transfu'se,  v.  V  Sp.  Transfusion  t 

Transfl'sion.  J   Trans-J under e,  to  pour 

over  or  across  (tra?is,  and  fund-ere,  to  pour. )    See 
Confound,  Confuse,  &c. 

To  pour  over  (sc. )  from  one  vessel  to  another  ; 
to  pour  or  spread  over. 

"  For  your  sweet  beauty  daintily  transfus'd 
With  due  proportion  throughout  ev'ry  part. 
What  is  it  hut  a  dance,  where  Love  hath  us'd 

Davies.  On  Dancing. 

The  PrEeses  first    spake  many  things   learnedly  of  the 

necessity  of  catechizing,  t!iat  it  was  the  basis  and  ground 

of  religion,  and  the  sole  way  of  transfusing  the  principles 

of  Christianity  into  men. 

Hales.  Letter  from  the  Synod  at  Dort,  Nov.  1613. 
It  is  with  languages  as  'tis  with  liquors,  which  by  trans- 
fusion  use  to  take  wind  from  one  vessel  to  an  other. 

Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  3". 
The  greatest  part  of  our  diseases  arise  either  from  the 
scarcity,  or  malignant  temper  and  corruption  of  our  blood  ; 
in  which  cases  transfusion  is  an  obvious  remedy;  and  in 
the  way  of  this  operation,  the  peccant  blood  may  be  drawn 
out,  without  the  danger  of  too  much  enfeebling  nature, 
which  is  the  grand  inconvenience  of  meer  phlebotomies. 

Gtancill,  Ess.  3. 
Its  [gratitude]  best  instrument  therefore  is  speech,  that 
most  natural,   proper,  and  easie  mean  of  conversation,  of 
signifying  our  conceptions,  of  conveying,   and  as  it  were 
tiunsfundingoux  thoughts  and  our  passions  into  each  other. 
Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8 
He  [Ennius]  himself  believed,  according  to  the  Pytha- 
gorean opinion,  that  the  soul  of  Homer  was  transfused  into 
him.— Dryden.  Ded.  to  Juvenal. 

It  is  enough  if  he  [the  translator]  choose  out  some  ex- 
pression which  does  not  vitiate  the  sense.  1  suppose  he 
may  stretch  his  chain  to  such  a  latitude;  but  by  innovation 
of  thoughts  methinks  he  breaks  it.  By  this  means  the  spirit 
of  an  author  may  be  transfused  and  yet  not  lost. 

Id.  Preface  to  Ovid's  Epistles. 

The   virtue  of  one   generation  was   trrnsfused,   by  the 

magick  of  example,  into  several :  and  a  spirit  of  heroism 

was  maintained  through  many  ages  of  that  common-wealth. 

Bolingbroke.  On  the  Study  of  History,  Let.  2. 

The  experiment  of  transfusion  proves,  that  the  blood  of 

one  animal  will  serve  for  another. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  25. 


Ess.  No.  172. 

TRANS-GRESS,  v.  "\        Fr.  Transgression  ; 

Tuansgre'ssion.  I   It.   Trasgredire,    tras- 

Transgre'ssive.  j  gressione ;     Sp.  Tranr- 

Transgre'ssor.  J  gredir,      transyression* 

from  Lat.  Trans-gredi,  (trans,  and  gredi,)  to  step, 
or  »o  over  or  across. 

To  step,  go,  or  pass  over ;  to  overstep,  to 
overpass,  (sc.)  bounds,  limits  prescribed;  to 
trespass,  to  break,  to  violate, — a  law,  a  rule. 

For  the  rage  of  my  transgression, 

Rcquireth  death,  and  none  other  mede. 

Lidgate.   Tlte  Story  of  Thebes,  pf.  iif. 

But  now  their  authorise  is  but  a  limeted  power,  which 
when  they  tran>gresse,  they  sinue  agaynst  their  brethren. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  224. 

And  albeit  that  this  ryot  was  after  greunusly  shewyl 
agayne  the  commons  of  the  cytie,  yet  it  passvd  vnponysehed, 
for  the  great  noumbre  of  the  transgressours. 

Pabyan.  Chronyclc,  an,  1183. 
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By  fourme  of  the  kynges  lawys  they  were  founde  culpable 
in  certayne  aitycles,  towehynge  transgressyon  agayne  the 
kynge  — Fabyan.  Chrongcle,  an.  1257. 

Humane  laws  oblige  only  that  they  he  not  despis'd,  that 
is,  that  they  be  not  transgressed  without  a  reasonable  cause  : 
but  the  laws  of  Go.1  must  he  ohevt'd  in  all  cases  j  and  there 
is  no  cause  to  break  them,  and  there  can  be  no  necessity 

Bp.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 
Sin  is  a  transgression  of  some  law,  and  this  law  must  be 
made  by  a  superior,   and   there  is   no   superior   but  who 
depends" on  God,  and  therefore  his  law  is  its  measure. 

Id.  lb.  b.ii.  c.  1. 

For  though  permitted  unto  his  proper  principles,  Adam 

perhaps  would  have  sinned  without  the  suggestion  of  Satan  : 

and  from  the  trans,,,  cssit-e  inlirmilies  of  himself  might  have 

erred  alone,  as  well  as  the  angelsbefore  "  ' 


TRA 


Brown.    Vnlgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

It  is  certain  therefore,  he  intended  thou  shouldest  speedily 

repent;  and  since  he  hath  by  words  and  deeds  diciar'd  this 

to  be  his  purpose,  he  that  obeys  not,  is  in  this  very  delay, 

properly  and  B]  ecU 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  5.  §  2. 
That  lawless  wretch,  that  man  of  brutal  strength, 
Deaf  to  Heaven's  voice,  the  social  rite  transgress'd  ; 
And  for  the  beauteous  mares  destroy 'd  his  guest. 

Pope.   Homer.   Odyssey,  b.  xxi. 

One  may  add  that  the  use  of  the  grand  style  on  little 

suhjects  is  not  only  ludicrous,   but  a  sort  of  transgression 

against  the  rules  of  proportion  and  mechanics  :  it  is  using 

a  vast  force  to  lift  a  feather.— Id.  lb.  Post. 

But  then  these  children,  in  that  very  wilderness,  the 
scene  of  their  father's  crime  nnd  calamity,  fill  into  the  same 
transgressions. —  Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  6. 

TRANS-I'LIENCY.     Lat.   Transiliens,  pres. 
part,  of  transilire,  to  leap  across. 
A  leap,  a  spring  across. 

By  an  unadvised  transit*'  net/  k':i]>ing  from  the 


the  interposal  of  more  i 


i  together 


TRANS-LATE. 

Translation. 
Translati'tious. 
Translator. 
Transla'tory,  n. 
Transla'trf.ss. 


the  connexion  through 

witttout  a  miracle. 

nily  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  12. 

Fr.  Trans-later;  It. 
■ns-Iatare ;  Sp.  Trans- 
it!, from  translatum,  the 
past  part,  of  trans-ferre, 
>  transfer,  (qv. ) 
To  transfer,  to  traduce  ; 
to  transport ;  to  move,  to  convey,  from  one  place 
to  another  ;  to  bear  or  bring;,  to  convey  (the  sense 
or  meaning)  from  one  language  to  another ;  to 
construe,  to  interpret. 

"Witness  hereof  is  Arilde  that  blessed  Virgin, 
AVhich  martyrized  at  Kinton,  nigh  Thornebury, 
Hither  was  translated,  &  in  this  monastery 
Comprised,  &  did  miracles  many  one. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  582. 

This  is  the  same  Hubert, 

That  translate  S.  Gilbert  in  the  hous  of  Sempyngham. 

R.  Brunt,,,  p.  2..S. 


sytyi 

We  fynden,  that  ther  hath  be  greet  errour  of  untrewe 
iranslatouris  fro  the  treuthe  of  the  feith,  while  thei  setten 
in  her  translaci„„ns  oonli  the  names  of  three  thingis,  that 
is  of  watir,  of  blood,  and  of  the  spirit,  and  leeueth  the  wit- 
nessyng  of  the  fadir,  and  of  the  sone,  and  of  the  spirit. 

ll'iclif.  Prol.  to  James. 

I  have  here  don  my  feithfull  besinesse 

After  the  legende  in  translation 

Right  of  thy  glorious  lif  and  passion. 

Chaucer.  The  Second  Konncs  Tale,  V.  15,428, 


And  that  thei  loke  well  aldgate, 

That  none  his  owne  estate  translate 

Of  holy  churche  in  no  degree 

By  fraude  ne  subtilitee. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

So  shall  he  be  the  lesse  pained,  if  he  se  thee,  as  it  were, 
take  paine  with  him ;  and  in  a  manner  translate  &  shift 
part  of  his  sicknesse  vnto  thy  selfe. 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  li'oman,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

The  lorde  wolde  glorifye  his  own  name  in  that  all 
men  shuld  se  the  kyngdom  of  Babylon  by  the  diuine  iuge- 
ment  to  be  subuerted,  &  himself  to  be  the  changer  and 
translator  of  kyngedoms  and  tymes. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 

It  had  been  in  some  of  the  former  sessions  determined 

that  there  should  be  chosen  six  divines  for  the  translation 

of  the  Bible,  three  for  the  Old  Testament,  and  three  for  the 

New  with  the  Apocrypha. 

Hales.  Letter  from  the  Synod  of  Dort,  Nov,  1618. 
VOL,  II. 


I  have  frequently  doubted  whether  it  be  a  pure  indigene 
or  translations.— Evelyn,  b.  i.  c.  4.  §  8. 
Again,  whereas  your  great  Achilles,  Cardinal  Perron  in 

English  hath  made' bold  with  the  Latine  tongue. 

Chillinguiorth.  Religion  of  Protestants,  pt.i.  c.  6.  §29. 
From  thence  our  generous  emulation  came, 
We  undertook,  and  we  pcrform'd  the  same. 
But  now,  we  show  the  world  a  nobler  way, 
And  in  translated  verse  do  more  than  they. 

Roscommon.  An  Essay  on  Translated  Verse. 
This  is  to  translate,  and  not  to  define,  when  we  change 
two  words  of  the  same  si„Hiincatinn  one  for  another ;  which, 
when  one  is  better  understood  than  the  other,  may  serve  to 
discover  what  idea  the  unkm.wn   stands  for,  but  is  very  far 
from  a  definition. — Locke.  Hum.  Undersl.  b.  iii.  c.  -!. 
Then  Pope  and  Dryden  brought  in  triumph  home 
The  pride  of  Greece,  and  ornament  of  Rome; 
To  the  great  task  each  bold  translator  came, 
Wuu  Vircil's  judgment,  and  with  Homer's  dame. 

Pill.    To  Mr.  Pope. 

The  translator!/  is  a  lie  that  transfers  the  merits  of  a 

man's  good  action  to  another  more  deserving.— Arbulhnot. 

There  wanders  an  opinion  among  the  readers  of  poetry, 
that  one  of  these  satire.,  is  an  exercise  of  the  school.  Dryden 
says,  that  he  once  translated  it  at  school  ;  but  not  that  he 
preserved  or  published  the  juvenile  performance. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Dryden. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  undertook  the  most  arduous  work 


He  produced,  (says 


of  Virgil 
Pope,)  the  most  noble  aid  snirite 
ill  any  language.*' — Id.  lb. 

TRANS-LAVA'TION.  A  laving  or  lading 
from  one  (vessel)  to  another. 

This  translamtion  ought  so  long  to  be  continued  out  of 
one  vessell  into  another,  untill  such  time  as  it  have  done 
casting  any  residence  downward ;  for  the  sediment  that 
resteth  in  the  bottome  is  the  best. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiv.  c.  18. 

TRANS-LOCA'TION.  A  placing  {location) 
over  or  across  (trans). 

A   change   or   changing    from    one    place   to 


■  s„„i. 


Irunsl,, ration  of  the  souls  of  beasts  int 
most  fitting  for  them. 

More.  Immortality  "ft 


TRANS-LU'CENT.  ^       Fr.  Transhdrc •  Lat. 

Transli/Vencv.  (    Translucere,  pres.  part. 

Translu'cently.  f  Transluccns.     See  Lu- 

Transi.u'cid.  J  cent,  and  Tralucent. 

Passing  light,  li-rhtinor,  through;  piercing  or 
penetrating  with  light ;  shining,  bright,  through  ; 
transparent  with  light. 


But 


Lastly,  whore  keep  the  winds  their  rr-vlr 

heir  violent  turnings,  and  wild  whirling  1 

the  air's  translucent  gallery  ?" 


On  Dancitt' 

Ice  although  it  se^meth  as  transparent  and  compact  : 
chrystal,  yt  is  it  short  in  either:  I'.r  IN  attomes  are  m 
concreted  into  continuity,  which  dnh  diminish  its  (ran 
lucency. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

That  fable  Ovid  rehearseth  concerning  the  Heliades  i 
Phaeton's  sisters,  metamorphosed  into  those  trees  who; 
gumm  is  amber,  where  flies  allighting  are  oftentimes  Iran 
luccntlsj  imprisoned. 


d  the  Fourth  t 
red]  tbe  can 


ay  ton.  E 

[In  anger,  the  eyes 

anger  the  spirits  asceri 

easily  seen  in  the  <  yes, 


With  many  a  cool  trav.lticrn!  hrirr.ming  flood 
VVash'd  lovely  from  the  Tweed  (pure  parent  strea 
"Whose  pastoral  hanks  first  heard  my  Doric  reed, 
With,  sylvan  Jed,  thy  tributary  Irook. 

Thomson.    . 


my  expectation, 


ingly  entire  lumps, 
Boyle.   Works,  vol 


TRANS-LU'NARY.  Being  or  lying  beyond 
the  moon,  (trans-lunam.) 

Neat  Marlow  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs 

Had  in  him  those  brave  translunuri/  things, 

That  the  first  poets  had,  his  raptures  were, 

All  air,  and  fire. — Drayton.  To  Henry  Reynolds,  Esq. 

TRANS  -  MARI'NE.  Lat.  Transmarinus. 
Situate,  lying  or  being  beyond  the  sea,  (trans- 
mare)* 


TRA 

■  Or,  perhaps, 


good  people  of  the  tran 
two  things  to  consider.- 


Ibicn's  England,  b.  xi.  c*  6ti. 
thus,  it  was  very  hard  with 


Wood.  A  the; 


.  vol.  i. 


TRANS-MEW,*;.  Fr.  Trans-muer,-  Lat.  Trans- 
mutare,  to  transmute,  (qv.) 

To  change  or  alter,  from  one  thing  to  another. 
Unneth  the  peple  hire  knew  fur  hire  fairnesse, 
Whan  she  transmnwed  was  in  swiche  richesse. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8250. 
Therewith  thy  colour  woll  transmewe, 
And  eke  thy  bloud  shall  a 
Thy  hew  eke  chaungen  fa 


her  sake.— Id.  R.  of  the  Rose. 


...    Transmign 
J   Sp.     Transmigrar  t 


Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  t 

And  stones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at  all. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i,  c.  7. 
So  when  her  gorily  visage  lie  beheld, 
He  gan  himselfe  to  vaunt ;  but,  when  he  vewd 
Those  deadly  tooles  which  in  her  hand  she  held, 
Soone  into  other  ntts  he  was  transmcwd.—Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Elate  in  thought,  he  counted  them  his  own, 
They  listen'd  so  intent  v.  hit  li\'d  delight; 
But  they  instead,  as  if  htnisihfw'd  to  stone, 
Marvel'd  he  could  with  such  sweet  art  unite 
The  lights  and  shades  of  manners,  wrong  and  right. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence. 

TRANS-MI'GRATE, 

Transmigration. 
Tra'nsmigrator. 
Lat.  Trans-migrare :  trans,  and  migrare,  to  migrate, 

(qv-) 

To  go  from,  or  depart ;  to  quit,  leave,  or  re- 
move— over  or  across,  (sc.)  to  another  place  or 
country. 

From  David  to  the  iransmigracioun  of  Babiloyne  ben 
fouvtene  generaciouns,  and  from  the  iransmigracioun  of 
Babiloyne  to  Crist  hen  fuurtene  generaciouns. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  I. 
And.  whilst  the  murmuring  woods  even  shudder'd  as  with 

fear, 
Preach'd  to  the  beardless  youth  the  soul's  immortal  state; 
The  other  bodies  still  how  it  should  transmigrate, 
That  to  contempt  of  death  thera  strongly  might  excite. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  a.  0, 
Which  makes  me  think  of  what  the  Ethnics  told 
Th'  opinion,  the  Pythagorists  up-hold, 


That  the  imn 


ital: 


•ttl.-t'tr. 


Nay  he  [Moses]  with  his  successor  Joshua  is  copious  in 

the   Isralites'  enteral-,  conquering,  and  expelling  the  Ger- 
gesites,  Jebusitcs,  and  the  rest  out  of  the  holy  land  :  yet  no 


Scldcn.   Illitst. 


•as  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  himself)  that  the 
inimals  are  imuiMn.il,  did  preexist,  and  do  trans- 
-Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  42. 

h  himself  there  defends  the  mortality  of  demons, 
corporeal  part,  that  they  die  to 
1  transmigrate  into  others,  their 
remaining  immortal 


ration,  and  are  of 
their  miscarriages, 
fit  habitations,  with 


tling  among  them, 

ledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  122. 

Even  this  remnant  of  the  nation  did  not  continue  long 
entire.  Another  great  tratt:;.i</:uti"n  followed;  and  the 
Jews,  that  settled  under  the  protection  of  the  Ptolemites, 
forgot  their  language  in  Egypt,  as  the  forefathers  of  these 
Jews  had  forgot  theirs  in  Chaldea. 

Botivgbroke.  Of  the  Study  of  History,  Let.  3. 

As  to  the  souls  of  the  lower  sort  of  people,  they  undergo 

a  sort  of  transmigration  ;  or,  as  they  say,  are  eat  by  a  bird 

called  coata,  which  walks  upon  their  graves  for  that  pur- 

pose.— Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.ii.  c.  11. 

UK 


TRA 

Fr.  Trans-metlre  ;  It. 
Trasmetterei  Sp.  Trans- 
mittir  ;  Lat,.  Transmitter!-  ,- 
l  trans,  and  miltcrc.)  to  send 
over  or  across.  See  Com- 
mit, Emit,  &c. 
across ;  to  send,  to  pass  over 


TRA 


TRANS-MIT,  v. 

Transmission. 

Transmi'ttable. 

TRANSMITTAL. 

Transmitter. 
To  send  over  o: 
(to  another). 
The  (livers  nourishment  transmitting  many  and  sundry 

qualities  inn]  tin-  mi.si;  and  bulkc  nf  tie-  body,  distributeth 
imtn  every  part  that  which  is  meet  and  fit  for  it. 

'■-    J.  Plutarch,  p.  576. 

1  good  things  from 


Hollar, 
The  world  (quoth  he)  [Plato]  receive  ,1 
vickedness,  what  injustic 


,e,  which  was  before, 
the  same  it  doth  tran.mil,  au    give  to  t  re  "e-'^1  a™  j 

In  the  experiment  of  transmission  of  the  sea-water  ; 
the  pit!..  Hi.-  water  riseth  :  but  in  the  experiment  of  In 
mission  of  the  water  through  the  vessels,  it  fal 


(  Historic,  §  2. 
and  benefit  of 


Dryden.  The  Medal.   Episl.  lo  the  Whirls. 

Renown'd  in  thy  records  shall  Ca'ndish  stand, 
Asserting  legal  power,  and  in  t  eommand  : 
To  the  great  house  thy  favour  shall  be  shown, 
,    ■ 

Prior.   Carmen  Scculare. 
Whene'er  his  influence  Jove  vouchsafes  to  shower 
To  bless  the  natal,  and  the  nuptial  hour  ; 
From  the  great  sire  transmissive  to  the  race. 
The  boon  devolving  gives  distinguish*!!  grace. 


Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 


A  transmittal!!,-  gallery 


tee 


Besides  the  transmittal  to  England  of  two  thirds  of  the 
Ireland,  they  make  our  country  a  receptacle  for 
supernumerary  pretenders  to  offices. — Strift. 


He  lives  to  build,  not  boast,  a  generous  race  : 

No  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face. 

Savage.  The  Bastard. 

In  the  other  he  entered  the  names  of  the  ship  and  the 
commander,  himself,  in  order  10  transmit  them  to  the 
governor  and  council  of  the  Inch 


Coo!:.  First  Voyage, 


Charity,  or  tenderness  for  the  poor,  which  is  now  justly 
considered,  by  a  great  part  of  mankind,  as  inseparable  from 
piety,  and  " 


I  which  almost  all  the  goodness  of  the  present 
l,  is,  I  think,  known  only  to  those  who  enjn 
either  immediately  or  by  transmission,  the  light  of  revel 


■When   alphabetical    writing   made    the    conveyance  of 
opinions,  and  the  iravsmi<sion  of  events,  more  easy  and 
""  lot  flourish  in  more  than  one  country 
ions  had  little  commerce  with  each 


And  pope  Bonvface,  -who  lost  moche  by  that  I 

o ;,  sente  a  legate  into  Aim  ij  gne  to  preche  amonge  them, 

,  cause  them  to  retourne  agayne  to  his  parte. 

Burners.  Froissarl.  Cronycte,  vol.  n.  c.  42P. 

Neither  is  that  supposition  true  as  touching  corruption  ; 
for  everything  that  perMioth  is  not  transmuted  into  the 
contrary.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  817. 

This  worke  of  the  transmutation  of  plants,  one  into  an 

other,   is  inter  maglia  naturae:    for  the   transmittal*. ,n   of 
tee  vul : ar  philosophy,  pronounced  impossible: 
,t  is  a  thine  of  dillieultie,  and  requireth  deep 
;  ;    ,  iVaure.— Baron,  Natural!  Hislorie,  §525. 

The  other  is,  when  the  conversion  is  into  a  body  meerly 

new   and  which  was  not  before;  as  if  silver  should  be  turned 
gold ;  or  iron  to  copper 


Some  learned  modern  naturalists  have  conjectured  at  the 

■  ii,l.-uets  of  wafer  by  whal  happens  ■■■<  garfi  ns 

„,l  nre', arils,  where  the  same  showers  or  rain,  after  a  long 

rou"ht,  makes  a  great  uumber  of  differing  plants  to  flourish. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  00. 


The  Aristotelians,  who  believe  water 
ciprocallv  transmit/able,  do  thereby  fancy 
them,  that 


affinity  bet 
j  ct  convinced  of.  —Id.  lb.  P-342. 


You  say,  that  in  that  perpetual  ■ 


it  may  happen 

lame  particles  ai 

Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7 


The  principal  operations  of  nature  are,  not  the  absolute 

annihilation  and  new  ere  item  el' what  we  call  material  sub- 
stances, but  the  temporary  extinction  ami  reproduction,  or, 
rather  iu  one  word,  the  transmutation  of  forms. 

Jones.  Hymn  to  Durga,  Argum. 

TRANS-NA'TURE,  v.      To  transfer  the  na- 
ture. 


a;,th. 


TRANS- Md  Vis, 


Next  Saturne  was.  (but  who  would  ( 
That  sullein  Saturne  ever  weend  to  1 
Yet  love  is  sullein,  and  Saturnlikc  si 

.  del  I'h-   lei", me    t    is, e. 


TRANS-MUTE,  v.  \       Fr.  Transmuer,      (to 
Transmu't.usle.  \transmew,    qv.)  ;        It. 

Ti:\NSMti'TAr,i.ENES?.   |    Trasmutare ;  Sp.Trans- 
Transmuta'tion.        )  mutar  ;       Lat.     Trans- 

To  change  from  one  thing  to  another,  from 
one  sort  or  kind  to  another  ;  to  change  by  transfer, 
or  transposition,  or  transmis 

This  wretched  worldes  transmutation. 

As  wele  and  wo,  now  poor,  and  now  honour, 


"Without  order  r 

Gouerned  is  by  Fortunes  erroi 

Chaucer.  J  Ballade  of  I 


;t!  painting. 

of  the  forenamyd 
the  sone  of  Pepyn.  last 
sman,   Irani 
pryson,  &  losynge  of  bis 


;  breade  is  transelemented,  or 
M.  Hardinge,  p.  23S. 

TRA'NSOM.  A  cross  or  transverse  beam  or 
bar. 

Over  these  vessels,  there  be  certaine  barrs  [of  yron]  or 
transoms  overthwart,  lying  fast  that  they  cannot  stirre,  at 

which  there  hang  downe  cords  or  lopes  with  stones  at  the 
end.  —  Holland,  i'linil,  b.  xxxiv.  c.  12. 

But  oulie   franke  posts,    raisins,  beanies,  pricke-posts, 
groundsels,  summer  (or  dorniants)  transom*,  and  such  prin- 
eie'.    Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

The  sea  now  broke  most  suprizlngly  all  round  us,  and  a 
large  tumbling  swell  threatened  to  poop  us  ;  by  which  the 
long-boat  at  this  time  moored  a-stern,  was  on  a  sudden 
canted  so  high,  that  it  broke  the  transon  of  the  commodore's 
gallery,  whose  cabin  was  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  would 
ih.ulitiess  have  risen  as  high  as  the  tiallerel,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  stroke,  which  stove  the  boat  all  to  pieces. 

Anson.  Voyages,  b.  in.  c.  2. 

The  27th  and  28th  were  spent  in  refitting  the  ship,  fixing 
a  transom  for  the  tiller,  getting  stones  on  hoard. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  (i. 

TRANS-PA'RENTA       Fr.  Transparent,   It. 
Te  \  \  sta'rency.  >  Trasparente ;  Sp.  Trans- 

Transpa'be,  ».  j  parade;     Lat.    of    the 

res,   Transparent!,  pres.    part,   of  trans- 
parere,  to  appear  through,  to  be  seen  through. 
Seeming   through,   shewing,   shining  through; 

i  '  seen  through  ;  pellucid,  diaphanous. 
Stirling  uses  the  v.  Transparc,  (lt.Traspurae.) 

Oft  haue  I  wish' t,  whil'st  in  this  state  I  was. 
That  th'  alahi.ter  htiluarkc  might  Iranspare, 
And  that  the  pillars  rarer  then  they  are, 
Might  whiles  permit  some  hapning  rayes  to  passe. 


this  day  with  fit  transpa- 
e,  destroy  us  in  the 


Cockles,  broad  scallops,  and  their  kind  1 
The  precious  seed  which  of  the  waters  come. 

Drayton.  The  Han  in  the  Moon. 
"With  amber  bracelets  cut  like  bees, 
"Whose  strange  transparency  who  sees, 
With  silk  small  as  the  spider's  twist 
Doubled  so  oft  about  thy  wrist, 
Would  surely  think  alive  they  were, 
From  lilies  gathering  honey  there. 

Id.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  2. 
O  father  Jupiter,  doe  thou  the  sonnes  of  Greece  release 
Of  this  f  " 


And  give  the  eyes  thou  giv'st,  their  l 
light, 

And  worke  thy  will  with  us,  since  needs  thou  wilt  against 
us  fight. — Chapman.  Homer.   Iliad,  b.  xvii. 

Which,  though  (with  all  the  skill  thou  can'st  devise) 

Thou  overlay'st  with  fairest  colouring ; 

Yet  th'  under-work,  transparent,  shows  too  plain. 

"  Where  open  acts  accuse,  th'  excuse  is  vain."' 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 

Now  in  this  grace  it  is  fit  that  the  wisdom  and  severity  of 
the  man  should  hold  forth  a  pure  taper,  that  his  w  ife  may, 
by  seeing  the  beauties  and  transparency  of  that  chrystnl, 
dress  her  mind  and  her  body  by  the  light  of  so  pure  re- 
flexions.—Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  18. 

Each  thought  was  visible  that  roll'd  within  : 

As  through  a  crystal  cose  the  rigur'd  hours  are  seen  : 

And  heaven  did  this  transparent  veil  provide, 

Because  she  had  no  guilty  thought  to  hide. 

Dryden,  Epitaph  15. 

The  shade  and  fragrance  of  the  contiguous  woods,  the 
loftiness  of  the  overhanging  rocks,  and  the  transparency 
and  frequent  falls  of  the  neighbouring  streams,  presented 
scenes  of  such  elegance  and  dignity,  as  would  with  difficulty 
be  rivalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

Anson.   Voyages, h.  ii.  c.  1. 

I  therefore  had  some  buckets  of  water  drawn  up  from 
along-side  the  ship,  which  we  found  full  of  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  small  globular  insects,  about  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon pin's  head,  and  quite  ti 


She  by  a  est  iiel  i.e.-  of  her  heautie's  rayes. 

With  griefi  congeal'd  the  si  uree  from  "hence they  flow 

But  through  the  eee  nt  lb. at  vivinst  disdaine, 

Yet  still  Iranspares  her  picture  and  my  paine. 

Id.  lb.  s, ! 


and  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
The  colouring  is  of  a  reddish  kind,  especially  in  the 
shadows  without  transparency. 

Reynolds.  A  Journey  to  Flanders  $  Holland. 
Lamps  gracefully  dispos'd,  and  of  all  hues, 
Illumin'dev'ry  side:  a  wat'ry  light 
Gleam'd  through  the  clear  Iran./'urr,,,-,;;,  that  seem'd 
Another  moon  new  ris'n,  or  meteor  fall'n 
From  heav'n  to  earth,  of  lambent  flame  serene. 

Cou-per.    Task,  b.  v. 

T  R  A  N  S-  P  A  S  S,  o.     Fr.  Transpasser. 

To  pass  over  or  across ;  to  surpass. 
Trust  not,  vain  creditor, 
Thy  apt-deceived  view, 
In  thy  false  counsellor, 
That  never  tells  thee  true 
Thy  form  and  flatter'd  hue, 
Which  shall  so  soon  Iranspass, 
Is  far  more  fair  than  is  thy  looking-glass. 

Daniel.  A  Description  of  Beauty. 

TRANS-PA'TRONIZE,  t>.     To  transfer  the 
patronage. 

As  to  trans.patronize  from  him 


TRANS-PI'CUOU.S   (see  Conspicuous,  Per- 
spicuous) is  equivalent  to — 
Transparent,  translucent. 

What  if  that  light 

Sent  from  her  through  the  wide  transpicuous  aire, 
To  the  terrestrial  moon  be  as  a  starr 
.,:     e  u:    .i  her  by  day,  as  she  by  night 


J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.il. 
TRANS-PIERCE.O.     Fr.  Transpercer,  (trans, 
and  pierce. ) 

To   strike,   or   thrust  through;   to    penetrate 
thoroughly. 

The  king  held  only  but  an  empty  name, 
Left  with  his  life  ;  w  hereof  the  proof  was  such. 
As  sharpest  pride  could  not  Irufopiercc  the  same. 
Nor  all-desiring  greediness  durst  touch. 

Daniel.  Ciril  Wars,  b.  vi. 
Is  that  brave  spirit,  that  ronquer'd  so  in  France, 


of  Salisbury  to  Ute  Slack  Prima, 


And,  0  belov'd 

Of  heavn!  whose  well  purg'd  penetrative  eye, 
The  mystic  veil  transpiercing,  i til y  scann'd 
The  rising  mmdn-,  wide-est  ihlisii'd  frame. 

Thomson.  To  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Heaven  lighted-up  the  human  soul, 
Heaven  hid  its  r;>ys  transpierce  the  whole, 
And,  giving  godlike  reason,  gave  us  all. 

Young.  The  Merchant,  Strain  1. 

TRAN-SPIRE,  v.  >      Cotgrave    uses    Trans- 

Transpira'tion.  Spirabk.  Fr.  Trans- pircr  : 
It.  Traspirure ;  Sp.Transpirar ;  Lat.  Transpira- 
tio,  (from  trans,  and  spirare.)     See  Perspire. 

To  breathe  over  or  through  ;  to  breathe  out,  to 
emit  breath,  air,  steam,  vapour;  to  evaporate  ;  to 
come  forth,  to  escape  silently,  secretly,  as  if 
breathed  or  whispered. 

Blood  and  fleshy  substance,  which  as  in  all  other  sub- 
lunary bodies  that  have  internal  principles  of  heat,  useth 
to  transi>iv<>,  breathe  out,  and  waste  away  thro'  invisible 
pores,  by  exercise,  motion  and  sleep,  to  make  room  still 
lor  a  supply  of  new  nouriture. — Howell,  b.  i.  let.  31. 

Our  bodies  may  he  said  to  be  daily  repair'd  by  new  sus- 
tenance, which  begets  new  blood,  and  consequently  new 
spirits,  new  humours,  and   I  may  say  new  flesh,  the  old  by 

rating  still  out  of  us,  and  giving  way  to  flesh.— Id.  lb. 

Yet  would  it  be  utterly  unconceivable,  how  there  should 

man  and  no  more,  and  how  this   should  constantly  remain 
the  same,  from  infancy  to  old  age,   whilst  other  parts   of 

matter  ti  aiu^uc  p.-rpetually. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  325. 

They  conceive  also,  that  the  individuation  and  sameness 
of  men's  persons,  does  not  necessarily  depend  upon  the 
numeric. il   identity  of  all  the  parts  of  matter,  because  we 

like  a  river,  and  passing  away  by  ii;..- 

Id.  lb.  p.  799. 
This  letter  goes  i 
shall,  and  know  tl 
will  not  therefore  1 

Lord  Chesterfield  to  S.  Duyrolles,  Jan.  17' 
Is  it  incredible,  or  can  it  seem 
A  dream  to  any,  except  those  that  dream, 
That  man  should  love  his  Maker,  and  that  fire, 
Wanning  his  heart,  should  at  his  lips  transpire? 

Cowper.  ConeersaH< 

TRANS-PLACE,  v.  Fr.  Trans-placer,  to  pla 
over ;  to  change  or  remove  from  one  place 
another. 


the  charges  of  Pope 
the  Vatican  into  a 
oot  off,  where  now  it 


Jt  [an  obelisk]  was  transplaced, 

Sixtus   the  nub,  hum  the  left  sic 

more  eminent  place,  about  a  bund) 

stands. — Wilkins.  Archimedes,  c.  10. 

Such  is  the  man,  who  heaps  his  head  with  bays, 
And  calls  on  human  kind  to  sound  bis  praise, 
For  points  transplac'd  with  curious  want  of  skill, 
For  flatten'd  sounds,  and  sense  amended  ill. 

Mallclt.  Of  Verbal  Criticism. 

TRANS-PLANT.  \       Fr.  Transplanter;    It. 

Transplantation,  \  Trasplanlare;  Sp.  Trans- 
plantar,  The  Lat.  of  the  Lower  Ages  has  the 
past  part.  Transplantatus,  (trans,  and  planta.) 
See  Plant. 

To  move  a  plant  from  one  place  to  another ; 
generally, — to  remove,  to  transpose,  to  transfer. 

Our  daughters  so  soone  as  they  be  married  loose  the  sur- 
name of  theyr  father,  and  of  the  family  and  stocke  whereof 
they  doe  come,  and  take  I  lie  surname  of  [heir  husbands,  as 
transplanted  from  thevr  famih  into  another. 

Sir  T.  Snail/.  Vonimomvcalth,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

The  Norman  tradition  is,  that  lie,  with  divers  other 
Danes,  transplanting  themselves,  as  well  for  dissension 
'twixt  him  and  his  king,  arriv'd  " 

Drayton.  Poly-(. 


.13.  Mm,  Mast. 

Nor  was  it  needful  to  retain  the  whole  word:  eana  having 
bv  its  transplantn'ioii  into  the  Greek  tongue  got  a  strong 
atnuity  with  tempt. 

More.   Defence  of  the  Pkilos.  Cabbala,  App. 

The  dog  continued  [lirkir.gj  so  long,  till  he  wasted  the 
very  kernels  of  ulcers,  that  were  knit  in  with  the  veins, 
and  perfectly  cured  the  sore,  but  had  the  swelling  trans- 
planted to  himself.— Boyle.   W<  rl.s,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 


He 


h,.-l. 


very  i 


nths 


i/jUlii.    J'<rg?l.  Georgies, 


The  other  three,  who  lived  to  have  this  opportunity  of 

giving  an  account  of  their  almost  miraculous  transplanta- 
tion, spoke  highlv  of  the  kind  treatment  they  here  met  with. 
Cook.    Third  I'oyage,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

TRAN-SPLE'NDENT.  ^       Trans,  andspfett- 

Transple'ndency.  \dent.     (Lat.  Splen- 

Transple'ndently.  J  dens.) 

Splendent  or  splendid,  over  or  beyond,  (sc. ) 
mediocrity ;  excessively,  supremely  bright,  bril- 
liant, or  shining. 

Alas  the  clear  christall,  the  bright  transplendent  glasse, 
Doth  not  bewray  the  colours  hid  which  vnderneath  it 

As   doth    thaccumbred   sprite   the    thougbtfull   throwes 


of  his  L-itc. 
cnaj  of  the 


Fr.  Transporter ;  It. 
TranspoHare-,  Sp.  Trans* 
portar ;  Lat.  Transpor- 
tare,  {tranSj  and  portare,) 

to  carry  or  bear  over  or 
beyond. 

To  carry,  or  convey 
over  ;  from  place  to 
place  ;  beyond,  (sc.)  sea  :  (met.)  to  bear  or  carry, 
beyond,  (sc. )  temperance  or  moderation;  to  bear 
or  carry  away — in  rapture  or  ecstasy. 

And  throughout  all  our  dominions  and  cities  tiny  shal 
hire  carriers  and  vessels  with  men  to  labour,  at  their  owne 
charge,  to  transport  their  goods. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  -172. 
Also  certaine  huge  tunnes,  and  vessels  of  great  quantity, 
being  very  finely  ami  cunningly  wrought,  by  reason  of  the 
danger  and  difficulty  of  carriage,  are  not  transported  out  of 
the  nalme,  but  are  vsed  onelv  within  it,  and  especial.!-.'  in 
the  king's  court.— Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 

The  poore  people  there  of  being  not  set  on  worke,  by 
c.vressiuely  then  in  times  past  i' 


TRANS-PORT, 
Transport,  n. 
Transpo'rtance. 
Tr 


TuANSPo'ltTKONKSri. 

Thanspo'rtment. 
Transporter. 


That  v 
Faire  s 


;  wealth  and  estate. 


Of  those  faire  formes,  may  lift  themselves  up  hyer. 

Spenser.  Of  Ih-avmly  Bcauiic,  Hynilie  4. 

O,  be  thou  my  Charon, 

And  give  me  svrxfl.transportance  to  those  fields, 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Propos'd  for  the  deserver. 

Shakespeare.   Troy!.  $>■  Cres.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

That  we,  who  are  old  men,  Christian  philosophers  and 
diviin-s.  should  have  so  little  government  of  ourselves,  as  to 
he  puffed  up  with  those  poor  accessions  of  titular  respects, 
which  those,  who  are  rarely  and  hereditarily  possessed  of,  can 
wield  without  any  such  taint  or  suspicion  of  irauspo:  ted- 
ness  !—Bp.  Hall.  Answer  against  the  Bishops  titling  in  Pari. 

Are  not  you  he,  when  your  fellow  passengers, 
Your  last  transport,,!,  at  bun-  a.ssa\l'd  b>  a  galley 
Hid  your  self  i'  th'  cabbin;  and  the  fight  done 
Peep'd  above  hatches,  and  cry'd,  have  wc  taken, 
Or  are  we  tane  ? 

Beaum.  #  Flitch.   The  Queen  of  Corinth,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


When  moruiii'-;  dawns  ;  if  other  he  decree, 
l!is  age  is  sacred,  and  his  choice  is  free. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iX. 
All  these  different  commodities  are  collected  at  Manila, 


The  wind  soon  returning  to  its  old  corner,  obliged  us  to 
put  back  to  St.  Helens,  not  without  considerable  hazard, 
and  some  damage  received  by  two  of  the  transport 
tacki 


i  [..ml  of  each  i 


FnruhUScn  T'irhcs  appears  before  his  ere. 
From  whence  he  sees  his  absent  brother  fly, 
With  transport  views  the  airy  rule  his  own, 
And  swells  on  an  imaginary  throne. 

Pope.  Statius.  Thehaid, 


These,  we  judged,  were  designed  for  transports,  -vic- 
tuallers, &c. ;  for  in  the  war  canoes  was  no  sort  of  provisions 
whatever.—  Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

If  the  countries  are  near,  the  difference  will  be  smaller, 
and  may  sometimes  be  scarce  perceptible  ;  because  in  this 
case  the  transportation  will  be  easy. 

Smith,    Wealth  of  Nations,  b.i.  c.  11. 

TRANS-POSE,v.  ^         Fr.  Transpose?  ,■     It. 

Transposition.         \  Traspdrre ;      Sp.Trans- 

Transposi'tional.  J  posiecion;  Lat. Transpo- 
sition, past  part,  of  transponere,  (trans  and  punerc, 
to  put  or  place.)   - 

To  put  or  place  over  or  across,  from  one  place 
or  position  to  another ;  to  change  places. 

And  after  that  out  of  hebrewe 

Jerome,  whiehe  the  Ian  gage  tnewe, 

The  Uible,  in  whichc  the  lawe  is  closed, 

In  to  Latine  he  hath  transposed.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

In  the  time  of  king  Canutus,  the  Cornish  were  appointed 
to  make  up  the  rear  of  our  armies.  Say  not  they  were 
much  degraded  by  this  tram-position  from  head  i<>  font, 
seeing  the  judicious,  in  marshaling  of  an  army,  count  the 
strength  (and  therefore  the  credit)  to  consist  in  the  rear 
thereof.— Fuller.   Worthies.  Cornwalt. 

And  wish  the  Heavens  so  much  had  graced  mee, 

As  graunt  me  live  in  like  condition  ; 

Or  thai  my  fortunes  miirht  inmspasedbee 

From  pitch  ef  higher  place  unto  this  low  degree. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qttcene,  b.  vi.  C.  9. 

Which  driuing  through  the  -amis  ;  he  did  reuerse 

(His  births-craft  strait  lememiiring)  all  their  houes ; 

,'     ,.[    1  v,n    .       :.!:■■■,    :\    i,!    .    !V   '.  !  i ,'    r.illnliv:.  ; 

The  fore,  behind?  set;  the  behinde,  before; 
T'  employ  the  eyes,  of  such  as  should  explore. 

Chapman.  Homer.  A  Hymnc  to  Hermes. 

1  rather  wish  than  expect,  that  you  should  give  yourself 

the  trouble,  by  traa^posilions  of  some,  and  retrenchments 
iii  others,  to  link  them  into  a  coherent  discourse. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  71G. 

The  reader  will  perceive  in  this  transposition  that  the 
stations  of  the  words  are  only  changed,  by  which  simple 

means  the  rive  couplets  are  irampo:.rd  in  Iambic  measure. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  Hatifi,  Note  I. 

At  last,  they  formed  a  double  circle,  as  at  the  beginning, 

danced,  and  repeated  very  quickly,  and  finally  closed  with 

several  very  dexterous  transpositions  of  the  two  circles. 

Cook.   Third  I'oyage,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

The  most  striking  and  most  offensive  error  in  pronun- 
ciation anion:-;-  the  L-mduners,  I  confess,  lies  in  the  t ran. •■  po- 
sitional use  of  the  letters  w  and  v,  ever  to  be  heard  when 
there  is  any  possibility  of  inverting  them.  Thus  they 
always  say  weal,  instead  of  veal ;  cic'-.rd,  for  nicked. 

"    '       ?/  Ihe  English  Language. 


Instinct  he  follows  and  no  further  knows, 

Dryden.  Absalom  £  AehHophel. 

TRANS-RE'GIONATE.  Of  a  region  over 
(sea). 

There  are  some  cockes-combs  here  and  there  in  England, 
learning  it  abroad  as  men  transregumale. 

Holinshed.    Description  if  lliiyiand,  I),  iii.  C.  li. 

TRANS-SHAPE,  v.  The  Lat.  prep.  Trans, 
ami  the  English  verb,  To  shape,  (qv.) 

To  change  from  one  shape  or  form  or  figure  to 
another  ;  to  transform,  to  transfigure. 
Er.  I  were  indeed  a  queen  then. 
G  >"-,,   Madam,  know 
There's  but  a  boy  'twixt  you  and  it;  suppose  him 
Transhap'd  into  an  angel. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  The  Laws  of  Candy,  Act  iv. 

Thus  did  shee  an  howre  together  ii  fins-shape  thy  parti- 
cular vertues,  yet  at  la.-t  she  Concluded  with  a  sigh,  thou 
was  the  pmprest  man  in  Italic 

,   ore.   :.i  uc.'i  Adoe  alioat  Nothing,  Act  V.  SC.  1- 

TRANS- VA'SATE.  Fr.  Transvaser,  to  turn, 
pur,  shift,  remove  out  of  one  vessel  into  another, 
(Cotgrave.) 

i    the  F  tthet  and*  Son  are  not,  as  they  suppose,  trajtf 

i  .';,,.    i;.!,>  .Yiiutliev,  us    into  an  empty 

ve^-.-l  '  .is  il'  r  n    .".M  up  ill.;  toncavitv  of  the  Father, 

.•,.i.-     ",    :.    :    ■     ■  th„t  of  the  Son;  and  neither  of  them 

Cudworlli.  Intellectual  Si/ilem,  p.G19. 


^  Fr.  Tran- 
>  substantier  ; 
)    It.Transus. 


TRA 

TRAN-SUBSTA'NTIATE,  v. 

transubstantia'tron. 

Transubsta'ntiator. 
tanziare  ;    Sp.  Transubstanciar  ;    Low  Lat.  Tran- 
substantiate.      See  CONSUBSTANTIATE. 

To  change,  to  convert,  from  one  substance  into 
another.      See  the  quotation  from  Seeker. 

The  first  say  these  woordes,  This  is  my  body ;  This  is  ray 
bloud  compell  vs  to  beleue  ;  that  thynges  there  shewed,  are 
the  very  body  and  bloud  of  Christ  really.  But  bread  and 
wyne  say  they  cannot  be  Christes  naturall  body :  therfore 
the  bread  and  wyne,  are  chaunged,  tamed,  altered  and 
transubstantiated,  intj  the  very  bodv  &  bloud  of  Christ. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  443. 

For  in  dede  those  transubstanciated  Goddes,  were  knowne 
for  no  Goddes  afore.— Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  G3. 

Now  the  storaack  is  like  a  crucible,  for  it  hath  a  chymical 
kind  of  virtue  to  transmute  one  body  into  another,  to  Iran- 
substantiate  fish  and  fruits  into  flesh  within,  and  about  us. 
Howell,  b.i.  Let.  31. 

They  are  driuen  either  to  consubstantiate  and  incorporate 
Christ  with  elements  sacramentall,  or  to  transubstantiate 
and  change  their  substance  into  his,  and  so  the  one  to  hold 
him  really  but  inuisibly  moulded  vp  with  the  substance  of 
those  elements,  the  other  to  hide  him  vnder  the  onely 
visible  show  of  bread  and  wine,  the  substance  whereof,  as 
they  imagine,  is  abolished,  and  his  succeeded  in  the  same 
roome.— Hooker.  Eccles.  Politie,  b.  v.  §67. 

But  Suarez  proceeds  :  But  transubstanliation  does  most 
properly  and  appositely  signifie  the  passage  and  conversion 
of  the  whole  substance,  into  the  whole  substance. 

,    Bp.  Taylor.  Of  the  Real  Presence,  §  12. 
Could  transubstantiate,  metamorphose, 
And  charm  whole  herds  of  beasts,  like  Orpheus  ; 


The  Roman  transubstantiators,  affirm,  that  the  body  of 
ur  Lord  is  here  upon  earth  ;it  once  present  m  in.inv  places 
"    —here  the  Host  is  kept,  or   the 


They  have  made  it  an  article  of  faith,  that  the  substance 
of  these  [the  sacramental  bread  and  wine]  is,  by  the  words 
of  consecration,  intindy  chaiiL-d  into  the  substance  of  the 
living  body  and  blood  of  Christ :  which  change,  therefore, 
they  call  transubstantiatum.—  Seeker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  31. 

TRANS-UDE,  v.  )      Lat.  Trans,  and  sudare. 

Transudation.       J  See  Exude. 

To  send  or  emit  moisture  (udus),  through;  to 
emit  steam  or  vapour  ;  to  evaporate. 

Purulent  fumes  cannot  he  transmitted  throughout  the 
body  before  the  maturation  of  an  aposthera,  nor  after,  unless 
the  humour  break;  because  they  cannot  transude  through 
the  bag  of  an  aposthera.—  Harvey.  On  Consumptions. 


ftmnsrrrsaire  ;  It. 

Trasrcrso,      trasver- 
s&le  ;   Lat.  Transver- 
sa, from  transuertere, 
to  turn  over,  across, 
athwart. 
Turned  or  turning,  lying  or  placed  across,  or 
athwart,  or  aside ;  awry;  out  of  its  straight  line 
or  course. 


But  of  one  thing  I  wold  faine  he  expert, 

Why  mens  Ian  gage  wol  procure 

The  will  of  women  and  \  irgines  innocent? 

Chaucer.    The  Craft  of  Lo 


I  compasse,  and 
:  of  the  transucrsall  1 


Your  lordship  must  take  a  ruler 

the  one  foot  of  the  compasse  vpon  the  land  or  coast  \vh 

1  o r l l- i tii.U'  Y'ui  would  know,  and  extend  the  other  foot  of 

compasse  to  the  next  pirt  of  on 

the  orientall  or  occidental  part. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  214. 
"  Then  since  within  this  wide  great  universe 
Nothing  (hull  lirme  anil  permanent  appeare, 

But  all  things  to-t  and  turned  by  transversa 
What  then  should  let.  hut  I  aloft  should  rcare 
My  trophee,  and  from  all  the  triumph  heare  V 

Spenser.  Faerie  Oaeeut:   Of  Mutabilitie,  c.  7. 

But  the  precepts  or  laws  of  Christ  are  like  the  Radii  Pro- 
sapiEe,  the  grand  parent  of  a  family,  from  whom  the  direct 
descendants  are  for  ever  to  be  reckon'd  to  the  kindred  in 
the  streight  and  proper  line  :  but  when  once  it  goes  to  the 
transverse  and  collateral,  ihey  not  only  have  no  title  to  the 
inheritance,  hut  every  remove  is  a  step  to  the  losing  the 
cognation  and  relation  to  the  chief  bouse. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 


There  are  divers  subtile  enquiries  and  demonstrations, 
couc?rning  the  strength  required  to  he  in  the  string  of  them, 
the  several  proportions  of  swiftness  and  distance  in  an 
arrow  shot  vertically,  or  horizontally,  or  transversa Uy. 

Wilkins.  Archimedes,  c.  18. 


How  rang'd  for  ruction,  how  for  beauty  mix'd : 
With  vital  cement  how  th'  extremes  are  fix'd  ; 
Now  they  agree  in  various  ways  to  join 
In  a  transverse,  a  straight,  and  crooked  line. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  vi. 

But  if  I  looked  upon  it  transversely,  the  plot  would  appear 
very  green,  the  upper  parts  of  the  peas  hindering  the  inter- 
cepted parts  of  the  ground,  which,  as  I  said,  retained  their 
wonted  colour  from  being  discovered  by  the  eye. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  678. 

Nothing  can  he  believed  to  be  religion  by  any  people,  but 
what  thoy think  to  be  divine;  that  is,  sent  immediately 
from  God  :  and  they  can  think  nothing  to  be  so,  that  is  in 
the  power  of  man  to  alter  or  transverse. — Leslie. 

So  that  a  transverse  section  of  it  has  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mark  upon  cards  called  a  spade,  the  whole  being 
much  wider  in  proportion  to  its  length. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  18. 

It  was  pleasantly  situated  in  a  grove  of  trees,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  about  thirty  feet  long,  and  seven  or  eight  wide, 
high,  with  an  open  end,  which  represented  an  ellipse  divided 
trtuniciscty. — Id.   Third  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  I. 

TRANS-UME, 

Tra'nstjmpt. 

Transi/mption.       J  of     tra?is- 
and  sumere,)  to  take  over  or  across. 

To  take  over  or  across ;  to  change,  or  take  in 
change,  from  one  to  another. 

TransumpU—a.  copy  taken.  See  the  old  usage 
of  traifiuiHptinn  in  Wilson. 

Wherewith,  the  pretended  original  breve  was  produced, 
and  a  iransumpt  or  copy  thereof  (signed  by  three  bishops) 
offered  them,  to  send  to  England. 

State  Trials.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1528.  Sir.  of  Q.  Catherine. 

Transvmptinn  is,  when  by  degrees  wee  goe  to  that,  which 
is  to  he  shewed.  As  thus  ■  such  a  one  lieth  in  a  dark  dun- 
geon ;  now  in  speaking  of  darkenesse,  we  vnderstande 
close,  nesse,  by  closenesse,  we  gather  blacknesse,  &  by  black- 
lu'^e,  we  iu<ige  deepenesse. 

Wilson     Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  178. 

We  aflirm  then,  that  it  was  not  Paul's  design  to  use  these 
words,  he  gave  gifts   unto  men,   by  way  of  citation  out  of 

David,  but    having  by  a  kind  of  transumption  and 
modation  borrowed  tuose  former  words  of  his,  he 


)Fr.    Transumpt,    from 
transumptum,     past    part. 


high 


vol. 


But  lest  that  die  too,  we  are  bid, 
Ever  to  do  what  he  once  did. 
And  by  a  mindful,  mystic  breath. 
That  \ve  mav  live,  revive  his  death  ; 
With  a  well-blest  bread  and  wine 
Transumd,  and  taught  to  turn  divine. 

Crashaw.  Hymn  for  the  Sacrament. 

TRANS- VOLA'TION.  A  flight  or  flying 
over  or  beyond. 

Such  ihiiigs  as  these  which  are  extraordinary  egressions 
and  transmtatiom  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  an  eaven 
piety,  God  loves  to  reward  with  an  extraordinary  favour ; 
and  gives  them  t<  ,-timonv  i>y  an  extraregular  blessing. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.ii.  Ser.  4. 

TRAP,  i?.)       Dut.  Trappen;    Ger.   Treffen  ; 

Tn.\r,  n.  S  A.  S.  Treppan  ,■  Fr.  Attraper  ;  It. 
Attrappare,  to  catch.      See  Entrap. 

To  catch  or  take  ;  to  overtake,  or  over-reach ; 
to  take  in  a  snare  ;  to  ensnare,  to  beguile. 

A  trap, — a  plaything,  with  a  hollow  to  take  or 
hold  a  bail ;  (met.)  a  snare,  a  stratagem. 


Th.  i  slial  he  ttapp  -.1  and  taken  in  their  owne  snares  & 
fall  into  yf  put   V.huhe  the  oi  v;d  lies  had  digged  Vp. 

J'-ye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  I, 

And  so  they  rode  to  the  barryers  of  the  towne  ;  and  within 
with  the  seneshall  of  Hevnauhe.  were  a  t'vftie  spearcs,  and 
lie  caused  the  banyeis  to  ,-e  op.  tied,  and  h.nl  thought  to  hauc 
trapped  those  fore  rulers,  an  I  m.  (Vil  to  chasyng  of  them. 

Bcrners.   F>  -assart.   Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  362. 


TRA 

The  ambassadour,  whom  they  thought  to  be  captaine, 
■would  not  goe,  nor  suffer  the  trumpets  to  be  sounded,  for 
that  he  thought  it  was  a  trappe  to  take  himselfe,  and  mora 
of  his  company. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 

Although  i 


bodyes  suffer  payne  in  thys  lyfe  yet  our 

ed  from  thee  deuylles  snares  lyke  as  thee 

from  the  bates  and  trappes  of  byrde  takers  that 

Psalms,   Ps.  143.  pt.  i. 


;del; 

sparowe 

bee  aboute  to  catch  her. 

Fisher. 

For  on  a  bridge  he  custometh  to  fight, 
"Which  is  but  narrow,  but  exceeding  long; 
And  in  the  same  are  many  trap-fats  pight. 
Through  which  the  rider  downe  doth  fall  through  over- 
sight. Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  2. 

This  said,  he  tooke  his  mantles  formost  part, 
And  gan  the  same  together  fold  and  wrap ; 
Then  spake  againe  with  fell  and  spitefull  heart, 
(So  lions  roar  enclos'd  in  traine  or  trap.) 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Botloyne,  b.  ii.  s.  S9. 

He  said  ;  but  his  last  words  were  scarcely  heard  : 
For  Bruce  and  Longvil  had  a  trap  prepar'd, 
And  down  they  sent  the  yet  declaiming  bard. 

Bryden.  Mac-Flcchnoe. 
The  number  of  the  witnesses  being  so  great,  and  the 
Jews  having  every  day  opportunity  of  conversing  with  tliL-m, 
they  might  have  easilv  trapp'd  them  in  their  relations.     , 
Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 
Whilst  from  below  the  trap-door  demons  rise, 
And  from  above  the  dangling  deities. 

Goldsmith.  Epil.  by  Mr.  L.  Lewes. 


TRAP,  v.     ~\        Trappings 

>  Minsheiv  derives  from   the  Fr. 


(savs     Skinner,) 

Tr  ' 

Tra'ppings.  J  Drap,  cloth.  Trappours,  by 
which  G.  Douglas  renders  Phalercr.  the  Gloss, 
derives  from  the  Fr.  Draperie ;  but  Douglas  also 
renders — Redimicula  (ribbands),  {JEn.  ix.  616.) 
by  this  same  trappours :  and  hence  Lye  sup- 
poses trappours  may  have  been  first  applied  to 
the  ribbands — not  without  their  ornaments_and 
thence  transferred  to  the  phalerie  of  a  horse : 
what  he  thence  inferred  to  be  the  etymology,  he 
does  not  say.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  redimi- 
culum,  (from  redimire,  to  bind  round,)  is  also 
applied  as  equivalent  to  laqueus,  a  noose,  a  snare  : 
and  we  seem  hence  to  be  led  to  a  conjecture,  that 
trap,  trappings,  have  the  same  origin  as  trap,  to 
take,  to  catch;  to  hold.  Trappings, — applied  to 
certain  holdings,  fastenings,  bindings,  trimmings  of 
the  housings,  or  coverings  of  a  horse  ;  ornamented, 
decorated  :  and  then,  generally, — 

Any  ornaments,  decorations,  embellishments ; 
ornamented  dresses  or  dressings,  or  trimmings. 

With  Arcida,  in  stories  as  men  find, 
The  gret  Emetrius  the  king  of  Jude, 
Upon  a  stede  bay,  trapped  in  stele. 
Covered  with  cloth  of  gold  diapred  wele, 
Came  riding  like  the  god  of  amies  Mars. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightes  Tale.  v.  2157. 
And  euery  claspe  and  naile  as  to  my  sight 

With  cloth  of  gold,  and  furred  with  ermine 
Were  the  irajipors  of  their  stedes  strong, 
Wide  and  large,  that  to  the  ground  did  hong. 

Id.   The  Flourc  and  the  Leafe. 


(nriarr  this  rnmniiiih  as 
o  many  mules  trapped 
,-ith  so  many  royall  course 


foale  that  cariol  Jt- mis 
tli  silke,  &  clothe  of  { 
with  great  horses. 


But  to  speken  of  hire  conscience. 

The  lorde  Courcy,  the  lorde  Ciisson,  and  Guy  de  la  Tre- 

She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous. 

moyll,   admyrall   of    ye   see.    and   d\  tiers   other,    on  great 

She  wohte  v.epe  if  thai   she  saw  a  nious 

Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  hledde. 

Berners.  Frohsart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  369. 

Chaucer.   Trot,  lo  (he  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  H2. 

And  fou re  elephant?   brauely  furnished   doe  drawe  the 

But  Adraslus  sothly  thought  another 

sayd  chariot,  before  which  elephants  foil  re  great  horses  fully 

Bet  was  to  send,  than  himself  to  gone, 

trapped  and  couered  doe  lead  the  way. 

Lest  he  were  trapped  among  his  mortal  fone. 

Hackluyt.    Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  02. 

Lidgate.   The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 

There  were  many  that  to  our  Judgement,  had  vpon  their 

Thus  be,  whom  golde  hath  ouersette, 

bridles,   trappers,   .-.addles,  and  such  like  furniture,  to  the 

Was  trapped  in  his  owne  nette. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

value  of  20  markes  in  pure  gold.— Id.  lb.  vol,  i.  p.  6". 

Also  they  brought  many  horses  &:  mines  vnto  him 
furnished  w»  (tappers  and  caparisons,  some  being  made  of 
leather,  and  some  of  iron.— Id.  lb.  p.  69 

At  the  sudden  comming  of  the  Welshmen  and  Cornish- 
men,  so  huge  a  noise  v.as  rais.-d  by  the  sound  of  hels  hang- 
ing at  their  trnj'prrs  and  rime  is  that  the  Romans  astouied 
therewith,  were  more  casilie  put  to  flight. 

Holinshed.  Historic  of  England,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 


1-  Fletch.  Bonduca, 

Tor.  If  she  can  make  me  blest  ?  she  only  can  : 
Empire,  and  wealth,  and  all  she  brings  beside, 
Are  but  the  train  and  trappinqs  of  her  love. 

Dryden.  The  Spanish  Fryar,  Act  i 


At  his  c 

The  steeds  caprison'd  with  purple  stand ; 
TVith  golden  trappings,  glorious  to  behold, 


TRAPE,  v.  >      Skinner  derives  from  the  Ger. 
Tuape,  n.      j  Trabeii,  Dut.  Trappen,  to  tramp. 
To   tramp,   or  rather — to   trail  up   and  down 
idly — like  a  slut  or  sloven. 

Two  slip-shod  muses  traipse  along, 
In  lofty  madness,  meditating  song, 
With  tresses  staring  from  poetic  dreams, 
And  uever  wash'd,  but  in  Castalia's  streams. 

Pope.  Dunciad,  b.  iii. 

I.et  him  in  part  be  made  your  pattern 
"Whose  muse,  now  queen,  and  now  a  slattern, 
Trick'd  out  in  Rosci.-id  rules  the  roast, 
Tunis  trapes  and  trollop  in  the  ghost. 

Lloyd,   The  Cobbler  of  Cripplegate's  Letter. 

TKAPE'ZIUM.  )        Fr.  Figure    trapeze,    un- 

Trapezo'id.  (equally  sided  and  cornered. 

A  quadrilateral  figure,  which  has  not  its  pair  of 
oppobite  sides  parallel. 

Suppose  hut  a  man,  not  to  have  a  perfect  exact  idea  of  a 
right  angle,  a  scalenum,  or  trapezium ;  and  there  is  nothing 
more  certain,  than  that  he  will  in  vain  seek  any  demonstra- 
tion about  them. — Lock,-,  limn.  Uiulerst.  b.  iv.  c.  12. 


TRASH,  v.  ~\      This  word  has  much  employed 

Trash,  n.  Vthe  commentators  on  Shake- 
•  Tra'shv.  J  speare— Skinner  makes  it  to  be 
the  same  word  with  dross,  as  applied  to  any 
thing  worthless ;  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  other  usages  of  the  word.  The  Fr. 
Trasher,  trasser,  is  to  trace ;  to  put  in  traces,  to 
confine  or  restrain  in  traces. 

A  trash, — any  thing  (man,  dog)  trashed  or  traced 
or  confined  in  traces,  that  it  may  not,  because  it 
would,  run  or  pursue  too  fast,  rashly ; — like  an 
untrained  dog  ;  a  worthless  hound  :  hence,  it  is — 
any  thing  worthless;  any  trumpery. — unripe, 
unwholesome,  things,  (fruits,  sweets,  &c.)  are 
called  trash.      And  To  trash  is,  generally — 

To  restrain,  or  hold  in,  to  withhold,  to  curb,  to 
check— and  farther,  to  lop,  to  prune. 

The  Fr.  Trasser  is,  also, — to  make  the  first 
(rude)  tracing  ;  the  outline  or  profile ;  and,  con- 
sequentially, unfinished,  imperfect ;  of  little  value, 
worthless. 

To  come  trashing  after  (see  quotation  from  The 
Puritan,)  is  to  come  tracing  after — following  the 
trach  or  trace,  like  hounds  in  a  pack  ;  or,  as  the 
editor  of  the  Ancient  BrilishDrama  affirms — like  a 
hound  with  a  trash,  or  long  piece  of  rope  fastened 
to  his  collar,  and  dragging  loose  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Brockett  and  the  Craven  Dialect,  say — 

To  trash,  is — "  to  tramp  about  with  fatigue  :" — 
it  is  merely  to  trace,  to  keep  in  a  trace  or  course  ; 
to  keep  tracing  about,  pacing  about. 

And  so  throwynge  fourth  that  trashe  whych  tempted  him 
(if  the  legende  be  true)  at  the  last  he  made  her  an  holy 
vowesse  &  vejied  nonne  to  serue  the  spiritualte. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

And  little  else  [is]  bought  or  sold  in  them  more  than  good 
drinke,  pics,  and  some  pedlerie  trash. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  iii.  c.  15. 

Nen.  And  what  did  you  then,  Caratach? 

Car.  I  lied  too, 
But  not  for  fast  ;  your  jewel  had  been  lost  then, 
Young  Hengo  there  ;  he  trasht  me,  Nennius  : 
But  when  your  fears  out-run  him,  then  stept  I, 
And  in  the  head  of  all  the  Romans  fury 
Took  him,  and,  with  my  tough  belt,  to  my  back 
I  buckled  him. — Beaum.  $  Fletch.  Bonduca,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

Pros.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  graunt  suites, 
How  to  deny  them  :  who  t'  aduance,  and  who 

To  trash  f.r  oner  tnppiir:  :  new  created 

Or  els  new  form'd 'em. — Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Acti.  sc.?. 


TRA 

— —  Which  thing  to  do, 
If  this  poore  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trace  ' 
For  his  quicke  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 
He  haue  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

The  words  in  Greek  are  not  (that  you  cannot  do)  but  (that 
you  do  not)  and  the  semv  v.  ■  \\\v.  I.  Thai  this  contrariety 
always  interposes  sun'r.1  objections  to  hinder  or  trash  you 
from' doing  the  things  that  you  would,  i.e.  sometimes  the 
Spirit  trashes  you  from  doing  the  thing  that  the  Spirit 
would  have  done.—  Hammond.    Works,  vol.i.  p.  23. 

The  contrary  wherto  is  prolongation  of  magistracy,  which, 
trashing  the  wheel  of  rotation,  destroys  the  life  or  natural 
motion  of  a  commonwealth. 

Harrington.  Prerog.  of  Popular  Government,  c.  12. 

Mary.  A  guarded  lacky  to  run  before  it,  and  pied  liveries 
to  come  trashing  after  't. 

Anonymous.   The  Puritan,  Activ.  sc.  1. 

The  persons  who  now  set  up  for  free-thinkers,  are  such 
as  endeavour,  by  a  little  trash  of  words  and  sophistry,  to 
weaken  and  destroy  those  very  principles,  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  which,  freedom  of  thought  at  first  became  laudable 
and  heroic—  Taller,  No.  135. 

How  possibly  can  he  bear  in  his  heart  any  affection  to 
God,  who  will"  not  fur  his  sake,  and  at  his  instance,  part 
with  a  little  worthless  trash,  and  dirty  pelf? 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  31. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  both  so  just  a  diffidence  of  my- 
self, and  so  great  a  reverence  for  my  audience,  that  I  dare 
venture  nothing  without  a  strict  examination;  and  am  as 
much  asham'd  to  put  a  loose  indigested  play  upon  the  pub- 
lick,  as  I  should  be  to  oiler  brass  money  in  a  payment :  for 
though  it  shou'd  be  taken,  (as  it  is  too  often  on  the  stage,) 
yet  it  will  be  found  in  the  second  telling:  and  a  judicious 
reader  will  discover  in  his  rlosrt  that  trashy  stuff,  whose 
glittering  deceiv'd  him  in  the  action. 

Dryden.  Spanish  Fryar,  Epis.  Ded. 

In  this  Cystis  was  contained  a  trash,  not  unlike  hair  or 
wool).  This  person  was  subject  to  these  preternatural 
tumours.  He  had  one  caused  by  the  waist-band  of  his 
breeches,  which  I  afterwards  cut  out ;  it  contained  the  same 
kind  of  iruih. —  Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 

For  sordid  lucre,  plunge  we  in  the  mire? 

Drudge,  sweat,  through  every  .shame,  for  every  gain, 

For  vile  contaminating  ha.^h  ;  throw  up 

Our  hope  in  Heaven,  our  dignity  with  man  ? 

Young.   Complaint,  Night  6. 

Who  steeps  the  calfe's  fat  loin  in  greasy  sauce 
Will  hardly  loathe  the  praise  that  bastes  an  asa. 
Who  riots  on  Scotch  collops  scorns  not  any 
Insipid,  fulsome,  trashy  miscellany. 

Armstrong.    To  a  Young  Critic. 

ller;  It.  Trava- 
Trabajar.  Various 

3  recorded  in 
French  and  Italian 
etymologies.  Skinner  thinks  it  is  from  Trans- 
valere  ;  (q.d.)  something  beyond  the  strength,  or 
above  that  which  any  one  (valet)  is  able  to  effect : 
the  Lat.  Tribulare  has  also  been  suggested— In 
the  passages  quoted  below  from  Wiclif,  the  Ver- 
sion of  1551  has  in  the  first  example — vexed;  in 
the  second — diseasest ;  and  in  the  third — trouble. 
Our  Common  Version  has  trouhlest,  trouble,  in  the 
two  latter  instances.  And  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt,  that  the  A.S.  Tribulan,  also 
written  trifel-an,  to  break,  to  bruise,  to  pound, 
to  vex,  is  the  root  of  traveil  or  trouble.  See 
Trouble. 

To  trouble, — to  vex,  to  harass,  to  molest,  to 
disquiet,  or  disease,  to  distress;  to  toil,  to  labour; 
to  pain,  or  take  pains ;  to  weary.     And  thus. — 

To  go  or  pass  a  wearisome  length  of  way;  to 
take  or  make  a  toilsome  or  laborious  journey ;  to 
journey,  to  go  or  pass  (on  foot  or  in  carriage) 
along  the  way,  the  road,  through  a  country— over 
the  sea. 

For  bit  com  ner  the  la 


TRA' VAIL,  or  ^        Fr.  Trava 
Tra'vel,  v.  &  n.   [gliare;  Sp.  T\ 

Tra'veller.         \  conjectures 
Travelling,  n.  )  Menage's  Fn 


go  worche.   and 


And  thci  camen  n  Jhcus  and  sveh'-n  him  that  haddc 
t rare' id  [vc.rrd,  Bible,  15.r,l]  of  the  ic-end,  sitting  clothid  and 
of  hool  myndc,  and  thei  d  redden.—  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.5. 


Yet  while  he  spak  messangeris  ( 
synagoge  and  seiden  tlii  doughtii 
[disuses/,  Bible,  l.-i.-il,    troubled,  C 

stir  ferther?—  Wiclif.  Marl;,  c.  5. 


)  the  prince  of  the 
d,  what  travelist 
■.]  thou  the  may- 


my  roof.— Id.  Luk, 
And  the  same  S 


i  frendis,  and  seyde,  Lord  nyle 
;  thyself,  Bible,  1551,  and  Com- 
worthi  that  thou  entre  undir 


me  Salomon  savtli,  that  "  l.e  that  traraillefh 
and  besieth  him  to  tillen  his  lend,  shall  ete  bred:  but  he 
that  is  idel,  and  casteth  him  to  no  besinesse  ne  occupation, 
shal  falle  into  poverte,  and  die  for  hunger." 

Chaucer.  The  Talc  of  Mclibcits. 

For,  sire,  I  wol  not  take  a  peny  of  thee 

For  all  my  craft,  ne  nought  for  my  travaillc : 

Thou  hast  ypaied  wel  for  mv  vitaille. 

Id.  The  Franketcine3  Tale,  V.  11,920. 
And  Diogenes  than  he  hight : 
So  olde  he  was,  that  he  ne  migbte 
The  worlde  irauaile,  and  for  the  best 
He  shope  hym  for  to  take  his  rest,—  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

For  he  ne  woll  no  irauaile  take 

To  ride  for  bis  ladies  sake, 

But  lyueth  alt  vpon  his  wisshes, 

And  as  a  catte  wolde  ete  fisshes 

Without  wetynge  of  his  clees.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

Than  a  valiant  knight  of  Imgl ado,  railed  sir  John  Rosseau, 
who  was  a  well  trauelled  knight  and  well  knowen,  he 
touched  the  she)  do  of  y  lord  of  saint  Pye. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Crontjclc,  vol.  ii.  c.  IG8. 

This  maistir  Domynyk,  to  yeentent  to  haue  great  thanke 
&  rewarde  of  ye  kynge.be  stodc  in  the  seconde  chainher 
where  ye  quene  trauayled,  that  he  mygbt  be  the  firste  that 
shulde  brynge  tydynges  to  the  kynge  of  the  byrth  of  the 
prynce. — Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  14GG. 

For  so  moche  as  the  Romaynes  heynge  so  ferre  frome 
theym,  myght  nat  lyghtly  en  me  fiom  so  ferre  with  an  armye 
of  knyghtes,  and  also  nat  without  great  coste  &  trauayll. 

Id.  lb.  c.  75. 

It  is  therefore  no  smal  benefite  that  suchc  persones  dooe 
to  a  common  weale,  which  are  willmglve  Iruitailers  in  this 
kindeof  writing.—  Udal.  Pref.  to  K.Edw.  VI. 


•  thei  dooe,  for  respect  of  their  < 


In  winter  time  such  vehement  tempests  of  winds  doe 
issue,  that  traueilers  can  scarcely,  and  with  great  danger 
passe  by  the  same  vray.—Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

Long  time  they  thus  together  travelled; 
Til,  weary  of  their  way,  they  came  at  last 
Where  grew  two  goodly  trees,  that  faire  did  spred 
Their  amies  abroad,  with  gray  mosse  overcast. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  2. 
lcred  lawes,  which  some  men  say 


Then  made  he  sac 

Were  unto  him  reveald  in  vision  ; 

By  which  he  freed  the  travellers  high-way, 

The  churches  part,  and  ploughman's  portion 

Restraining  stealth  and  strong  extortion. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii 


Conscience,  or  love,  or  stubborn  disobedience, 
The  saint  ye  kneel  to,  hear,  and  ease  your  travels. 

Beaum.  §■  Fletch.   The  Pilgrim,  Act  i 

To  what  end  should  any  man  he  sad  in  this  world  ?  giv< 
me  a  man  that  when  he  goes  to  hanging  cries  troul  th< 
black  boul  to  me:  and  a  woman  that  will  sing  a  catch  ii 
her  travel.— Id.  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  Act  ii. 

Gaunt  are  his  sides,  and  sullen  is  his  face  : 

And  like  their  grizzly  prince  appears  Ins  gloomy  race  : 

Grim,  ghastly,  rugged,  lilv  a  ihi:,ty  nam 

That  long  have  tran-lt'd  ihiough  a  desert  plain, 

And  spit  from  their  dry  chap,  the  g.,M  ciVI  dust  again. 

Dryden.    Virgil.   Georgics,  h.  iv 


As  wasps,  provok'd  by  ehi 
Four  from  their  mansions 

Whet  all  their  stings,  and 


dreu  in  their  play, 
hv  the  broad  highway, 


P<>p:>.    Homer.    Iliad, 

:  tented  fields 


Our  naval  thunders,  and 

With  travcl'd  banners  f.mnh'g  southern  climes, 

What  do  they  ?  Young.  On  Public  A  fairs. 

It  was  the  well  known  remark  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
who  had  travelled  so  frequently  through  both  countries, 
that  every  thing  abounded  in  France,  but  that  every  thing 
was  wanting  in  Spain.  —  Smi/li.    Weal  iii  of  Xa  lions,  b.i.  C.ll. 

Beauties  he  lately  slighted  as  he  pass'd, 

Seem  all  created  since  he  travcll'd  last. 

Cowper.  Retirement, 


Travelling  is,  unquestionably, 
education  of  our  youth;  and, 
allow  them  to  be  exported 


bullion,  I  would 
Chesterfield.  Common  Sense,  No.  93. 


TRA 

TRAVE.  )      Ft.  Travail.     The  frame  where- l 

Tra'yis.     I  into    farriers    put    unruly    horses, 

when    they   shooe   or   dress   them,    (Cotgravc.) 

Sp.  Trava   or  traba.      (See    Mr.  Moore's   Suffolk  • 

Words.)     Skinner, —  Trace  may  be  from  tralis. 

Trace  or  tracis  is  also  a  cross-beam,  a  traverse, 
and  a  curtain,  thrown  across,  (It.  Traversa,)  to 
divide  a  chamber.  It  is  also  written — tracers. 
See  Traverse. 


The  squadron  fitted  oul  by  the  court  of  Spain  to  attend 
iuv  motions,  and  trav,  ■■  our  projects,  we  .supposed  to  have 
j^un  the  ships  seen  off  Madera. — Anton.   Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

Compare  the  vastness  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  import- 
ince  ot  its  Miae--.  with  the  means  employed  to  bring  it 
ibout,  and  with  those  which  were  employed  to 

Bolingbroke.  Lellei  Iu  Sir  II'.  \Yi,iJ!,ant. 


And  she  sprong 

as  a  colt  doth 

11  the  trave  ; 

ed  she  writhed  faste  away. 

And  sayde  ;  "  ] 

thee  by  my  fey.*1 

Chaucer. 

The  Mitlcrcs  Tale, 

■  I,.,  I  m>t  i 
•re  not  abh 
ten  leagues,  as  iu 


And  then  thei  arose,  and  she  [Q.  Mary.]  went  into  a 
traueis  [in  Strype  traverse'},  made  on  the  right  side,  and 
lie  into  an  other  on  the  left  side. 

Fabyan.  Ctironycle,  an.  1554. 

TRA'VERSE,  v.  }       Fr.  Traverser:  It.  Tra- 

Tra'verse,  adj.       [versare.     See  Transverse. 

Tra'verse,  n.  f       To  turn  across;  to  cross; 

Traversable.  j  to  go  or  move  across ;  to 
thwart ;  to  go  or  throw  athwart ;  to  put  or  place 
any  thing  athwart — as  an  obstacle  ;  to  obstruct, 
to'oppose;  to  turn,  to  wind;  to  turn  and  turn 
again,  or  return ;  to  pass  over  or  across  from  side 
to  side,  (sc.)  in  search  or  pursuit  of;  to  inves- 
tigate. 

A  traverse, — any  thing  thrown  across ;  a  seat, 
curtain,  &c.   And' see  Travis.    Also,  generally, — 

A  way  across,  or  crossing ;  a  way,  a  path. 

Men  drinken  and  the  trovers  drawe  anon; 

The  bride  is  brought  a-bed  as  still  as  ston. 

Chaucer.   Tin  Maicliantes  Tale,  v.9691. 


Body.  lyf.  and  gondis.  to  stond  or  to  fall. 

And  nevir  for  to  trovers  o  word  that  thow  seyst. 

Id.  The  Marchaules  Second  Tale. 


That  it  hath  ever  some  trailers, 

That  plainly  male  no  man  dolite. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

And  he  shewed  hym  howe  that  he  sane  the  same  morn- 
ynge  about  a  fyftcne  men  a  horsebacke,  trauersyng  the 
feldes,  ami  (as  lie  thought)  toke  the  wave  to  Charters. 

Berncrs.  Proiuart.  Crbnycle,  vol.ii.  c.  ISC. 

Also  the  erle  Lazaran  caused  forcstes  and  byghe  trees  to 
be  hewe  downe.  and  layde  trailers  one  ouer  another,  whelby 
the  Turkes  sholde  not  fynde  out  ony  newe  way. 


this 
sea,  in  lines  nearly  parallel  with  the 
made;  in  the  first  of  those  trarerses 
penetrate  so  far  north  by  eight 
second. — Cook.   Third  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c,  t. 

[The  subject]  may  traverse  or  deny  the  matter  of  fact 
itself  —These  traverses  were  greatly  enlarged  and  regulated 
for  the  benfit  of  the  subject. 

Blackslone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  17, 

Thus  the  land  of  philosophy  contains  partly  an  open 
champian  country,  passable  by  every  common  understand- 
,  iog,  and  partly  a  range  of  woods  traversable  only  by  the 
speculative,  and  where  tl    yfc  ntly  delight  to  amuse 

themselves.— Search.  Light  oj  Halure,  lntrod. 

TRA'VESTY,  v.  \  Skinner  says,— concealed 
Tra'vesty,  n.  (  from  the  eyes  of  men  by 
change  of  vest.  Fr.  Travestir,  se  trarestir,  "  to 
disguise,  to  shift  his  apparel,  (i.e.  his  vesture,) 
to  mask  it,  to  take  on  him  another  man's  habit ; 
to  play  the  counterfeit,"  (Cotgrave.) 
I  To  change  the  vest  or  garb  ;  to  put  on,  or 
'  assume  another  dress  (usually  in  burlesque  >. 


This 


i  in  his  fii.-l 


Id.  lb.  c.  41. 


1425. 


Wherfore  marke 
thou  Shalt  haue,  yf  . 
the  issue  &  ende  of  the  lawe 


Fah'jiin.  Chronyele, 

greate  gayne  and  auauntage 


thvng  vucertavn. 

Udal.  Matliew,  c.  5. 
So  both  attonce  him  charge  on  either  syde 
"With  hideous  str,i...s  and  i n.port.ible  powre, 
That  forced  him  his  ground  to  Irav.'nc  wyile. 
And  wisely  watch  to  ward  that  deadly  stowre. 

Spenser.  FatrieQti 
Yet  he  therewith  so  felly  still  did  rave. 
That  sparse  the  squire  his  hand  could  once  upreare, 
But,  for  advantage,  ground  unto  hh 
Tracing  and  traversing,  now  here,  now  there. 

/,;.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  7. 


t  which  is  incorporated  with  the  actions 

•s  of  our  life. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.i.  c.  6. 
I  to  be  understood  only  in  the  ordinary  accidents 
<  of  our  liu.—Id.  It:  li.iv.  c.  1. 


la-t  i 


The  scene  draws  behind  it  a  traverse. 

Id.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  Act  V.  sc.  3 
Love  was  the  theme  of  his  fourth  book  ;  and  though  it  ii 
the  shortest  of  the  whole  JEneis.  yet  there  he  lias  gift  n  it: 
beginning,  its  progress,  its  traverses,  and  its  conclusion. 

Id.   Virgil.  JEneis,  Ded 

Arid  Edmund  Plowden.  the  learned  lawyer,  pleaded,  that 

he  remained  continually  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  o*" 

the  Parliament,  and  took  a  traverse  full  of  pregnancy,  a: 

the  Lord  Coke  speaks. 

Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Q.  Mary,  an.  1554 
Her  Highness  being  brought  to  her 


in  his  last,  of  Mr  ' 
very  high  and  sober  terms  of  profa 

on  a  mere  report  from  Edrn.  Curll,  that  he  was  author  of  a 
ttavestit  on  the  first  psalm. 

Pope.   The  Dunciad,  b.  ii.  Rem.  on  v.  268. 

Old  naturalism,  thus  travestied  in  the  garb  of  new  reli- 
gion, his  lordship  bestowes,  as  his  last  and  most  precious 
legacy,  on  his  own  dear  country :  if  you  wiil  believe  him, 
the  only  reformed  religion  that  can  be  called  pure,  and  the 
only  revealed  religion  that  lias  the  mark  of  truth. 

iVarburton.  On  Bolingbroke's  Philosophy,  Let.  2. 

His  next  publication  was  "  Scarronides,  or  Virgil  7Vr- 
restie:  being  the  First  Book  of  Virgil's  .Ehc-is,  iu  English 
Burlesque,  1664."— Hawkins.  Life  of  Charles  Cotton. 

TRA'ULISM,  n.      Gr.  T>ouAi|-eiv,   leviter  ual- 
butire:   Lat.  Traulizare. 
A  stuttering. 

As  for  re  ce  a?  6c.  I  know  not  what  other  ceusure  to  pass 
on  them,  but  that  they  are  childi  handrfdlcul 

Dalgarno.  Deaf  ,y  Dumb  Man's  Tutor,  (1680,)  p.  132. 

TRAUMA'TICK.    Tr.  Traumatize  ;   Gr.Tpau- 
fxariKos,  from  Tpccvixa,  a  wound. 
That  can  or  may  (heal  a)  wound.. 

\Ve  subdued  the  remainder  of  ti. 

forcn-.ention'd  nuindificative ;  and  then  applied  cerat.  ag- 
gripte  over  the  breast,  and  in  few  day  s  cicatrized  it  with  a 
smooth  cicatrix,  the  lips  falling  in  by  the  benefit  of  nature, 
which  was  assisted  the  while  by  traumata',  decoctions,  &c. 
as  iu  such  cases  is  usual. —  Wiseman.  o«/a,,  ry,  b.i.  c. 4. 


TRA'UNTING.  )       Tranty  (Ray  and  Grose) 

Tba'ondhbl.  J  is, — wise  and  forward  above 
their  age.  Spoken  of  children  :  i.e.  inventive, 
contriving  (see  Troand)  ;  and  traunting  may 
have  the  same  origin. 

Traundrels, — the  idle,  knavish  followers. 

They  [Scottyshe]  wvll  entre  into  Ingland.  within  a  daye 

and  a  nvght.  they  will  dryue  their  st  x:,iiii.  inyle. 

<cr  they    ire  all  a  horsbacke,  without  it  he  liie  tratti.dais 
laggers  of  y«  oost,  who  folow  after,  a  font.-. 
Bcrners.  Froissarl.  ( 

Nathlesse  some  hungry  squire,  for  hope  of  good, 
Matches  the  churle's  sonne  into  gentle  blood ; 
Whose  Sonne  more  justly  of  his  gentry  hoists, 
Than  who  were  borne  at  two  pide-painted  posts, 
And  had  some  trawt  -    a  chapman  to  his  syre, 
That  trautiqued  both  by  water  and  by  tyre. 

Bp.  Hull,  b.  iv.  Sa 

TRAY.     A.S.  Trug,  troge,  a  trough,  a  ti 
(Somner.)     Gay  so  calls  a  hog's  trough.      See 

Troi-gh. 

And  xii.  cophyns  or  treys  full  of  erth  he  bare  away  vpon 
his  shulders,  as  wytiiessyth  the  foresayd  Antoninus  and 
other. — Fabyan.  Chronyele,  c.  69. 


id.  U.  an.  1553 


.  n,coa-r,ut  kernels, 
Coo*.   Third  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  S. 

TRE'ACHER.     A         Fr.  Trichevr,     trichcrir, 
Tue'acuerv.  from  /richer,  to  trick,  (qv.) 

Tre'aciierols.       I  See  Cotgravt. 
Treacherously,    f      One  'who   tricks,    plays, 
Tr.F.'.vcHETOiR.  practices  tricks ;    who  co- 

Tp.e'acuols.  J  zens,  cheats,  beguiles,  de- 

Spenser's  Ireachetour  (i.e.  treachour,)  must  not 
e  confounded  with  Chaucer's  trcijctour. 


In  bataile  and  al  ys  ost  ouer  come  tuey, 

And  euer  wolde,  as  ich  wene,  nadde  vbe  tricherie. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  5G. 
Of  all  this  world  is  emperoiir 
Guile  my  father,  the  trechour, 
And  empresse  my  mother  is. — Chaucer.  Rom.  of  Uie Rose. 

Redeth  Ecclesiast  of  flaterie, 

Beth  ware,  ve  lordes,  of  hire  treeherie. 

Id.  ThcKonnes  Preestes  Tale,  v.  15,336. 


Now  li6te  through  whiche  hypocrisie 

Ordeined  was  the  treeherie, 

V.'herof  this  lady  was  deceiued. — Golfer.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

To  this  by  theym  vas  answered,  that  they  mvght  nat 

Fabyan.  Chronyele,  c.  211. 

Good  Claudius,  that  next  was  emperour, 

An  army  brought,  and  with  him  batteile  fought, 

In  win  ii  the  king  was  by  a  Ireachetour 

,       llised  slaine,  ere  any  thereof  thought. 


Spcusir.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10., 


Lbide,  ye  captive 
That  have  with  treason  thralled  unto  you 
These  two,  uinvithv  oi  your  wretched  hands; 
And  now  your  crime  with  cruelty  purscsw." 


Faire  knighthood  lowly  shamed,  and  doest  vaunt 
ave  slain." 
Id.  lb.  b. 


That  good  knight  of  the  Redcrosse  to  have  slain.' 


A  gardener,  of  peculiar  taste, 

tin  a  vnung  hog  his  favour  plac'd. 
Who  fc-1  not  with  the  common  hen 

His  tray  was  to  the  hall  preferr/d, 
1966 


:.rer  sleepe  to  seaze 
His  cve-lbls  sad.  but  watcht  continually, 
dyiug  without  her  dore  in  great  disease  ; 
Like  to  a  spaniel!  wayting  carefully 
Least  any  should  betray  his  lady  treacherously. 

Id.  lb.  h.  v.  c.6. 

Not  faction,  when  it  shook  thy  regal  seat, 

Not  scnaus,  insolently  loud 

Those  echoes  of  a  thoughtless  crowd, 

Could  warp  thy  soul  to  their,  unjust  decree. 

Diydcn.   Threnodia  Auguslal'u. 

"  Nor  ended  here  his  toils  ;  his  Lycian  foes, 

At  his  return,  a  treactirmns  amhush  rose, 

.  the  winding  shore  ; 

There  fell  they  breathless,  and  i.  lam'-    no  more." 

P      .it       r,  Iliad,  b.  vi. 

If,  notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  thou  pursuest 
thy  course,  and  dost  not  !r, .        r       '  /  fail  hark,  assure  thy- 
self, tho'  thou  dost  not  serve  God  so  touch  to  thy  own  satis- 
faction, as  thou  wast  wont,  jet  thy  sen  ice  is  much  better. 
Sliarp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3. 

The  promontory,  or  peninsula,  which  disjoins  these  two 
pais,  1  named  Traitor's  Head,  from  the  treacherous  beha- 
viour of  its  inhabitants.— Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.4. 

TRE'ACLE,  or)      Fr.  Triacle,  or  tlu'riaquc; 

Tri'acle.  $  Dut.  Triad kel.     (Sec  The- 

riack.  )  Triacle  is  used  by  our  old  writers,  (met. ) 
for— 

A  remedy,  a  medicine,  a  cure.  It  is  now 
applied  to — 

A  syrup  that  subsides  in  the  making  of  sugar, 
molasses,  (qv.) 


■    T  R  E 

Crist,  which  lint  is  to  every  liarm  triacle. 

Doth  thing  for  certain  ende.  'hat  '>■■'■ 

To  mantles  wit.— Chaucer.   Man  of  />■"<■..-  Tale.  V.  i$W. 

And  therefore  as  I  would  wyshe  that  thei  re  bookes  were 
all  gone  and  myne  owne  thcrwyth  :  so  sit li  I  see  well  that 

that  thynge  "\'il  not  bee,  belter  it  is  1  reken  that  there  be 
triacle  redy,  then  the  poyson  In  tarv  and  no  triacle  for  it. 

Sir  T.  Mure.  Workes,  p.  356. 

Venym  is  defended  by  the  home  of  an  vnicorne,  by  triacle, 
andotiieiwise  by  vomites  :  hut  the  poison  oi'yl!  counsel!  hath 
no  remedy,  and  less  defensiues.— GoJd^n  Boke,  c.43. 

Offenders  now,  the  chiefest  do  begin 

To  strive  foreniee,  ami  expiate  tlieirsin: 

AH  winds  blow  fair,  that  did  the  world  embroil, 

Your  vipers  (reach-  vield,  and  scorpions  oik 

Waller.   To  K.  Charles  II.  on  his  Return. 

TREAD,  v.    "\         See   Trade,     and    Trode. 

Tread,  n.  Goth.  Trud-an  ;  A.  S.  Tred-an  ; 

Tre'ader.         V  Dut.  Tred-en ;    Ger.  TretUen; 

Tre'ading,  n.   I   S\v.    Treed-a,    gradi,    ingredi, 

Tre'adle.  J  incedere;  ealcare,  conculcare, 
pedibus  terere. 

To  set  or  place  the  foot  upon ;  to  walk ;  to 
trample. 

A  nother  pyne  he  had,  if  it  may  be  trod, 
With  iren  navies  sad,  it  sais,  is  fete  was  schod. 

P..  Brunne,  p.  198. 

And  some  treden  icn  tok  kepe.  and  on  trees  bredden. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  223. 

And,  lo  Y  haue  gotiun  to  you  power  to  treile  on  serpentes 
and  scorpiouns  :  and  on  al  the  vertu  of  the  enemy. 

Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  10. 

He  fethered  Pertelote  twenty  time, 

And  trade  hire  eke  as  oft  er  it  was  prime. 

Chaucer.   The  Nonnes  Preesles  Tale,  v.  13,182. 

Whan  they  were  in  the  thicke  of  the  prease,  they  coude 
nat  releue  tliemselfe,  hut  were  trader,  vnder  fole  to  dethe. 
Berners.  Froissart.   Cronnctc,  vol.  I  c.  -\'2'2. 

Whiche  damnacio  (or  hell)  is  here  vnderstaiide  and  signi- 
fied by  the  great  fat  of  Gods  wrathe,  where  all  the  wicked 
Bhall  come  together,  and  with  one  stain pe  &  tread-inge  of 
Gods  Judgement,  sentence,  ;  " 
lastingly  trade.— Udal.  Rei. 

Fearelesse  of  foes,  or  forti 

Which  tosseth  states,  and  under  foot  doth  tread 

The  mightieones  affrayd  of  every  chaunges  dred. 

Spc7iser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  9. 

The  snnne  now  left  the  great  and  goodly  lake, 
And  to  the  fume  heau'n.  bright  ascent  did  make, 
To  shine  as  well  vpon  tlie  mortall  birth, 
Inhabiting  the  plowd  life-giuing  earth, 
As  on  the  euei-trcdders  vpon  death. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iii. 

O,  how  the  flowres  fprest  with  their  headings  on  them) 
Strove  to  cast  up  their  heads  to  lonke  upon  them  ! 

Browne.   Britannia's  I'ustorals,   b.  i.  S.  5. 

How  in  the  cicatricula  or  little  pale  circle  formation  first 
beginneth.  how  the  grando  or  iredle,  are  but  the  poles  and 
establishing  particles  of  the  tender  membranes,  firmly  con- 
serving the  floating  parts,  in  itvir  proper  places. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  28. 

This  spot  is  all  you  have,  to  lose  or  keep; 

There  stand  tiie  Trojans,  and  here  rolls  the  deep. 

'Tis  hostile  ground  you  tread ;  your  native  lands 

Far,  far  from  hence:  your  fates  are  in  your  hands. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  XV. 

O'er  the  dread  fosse  (a  late- impervious  space) 

Now  steeds,  and  men.  and  cars,  tumultuous  pass. 

The  wondering  crowds  the  downward  level  trod; 

Before  them  flam'd  the  shield,  and  march'd  the  god. 

Id.  lb. 

Since  the  crew  of  the  cutter,  consisting  of  six  men  and 
the  lieutenant,  were  the  very  Ih.wer  of  our  people,  purposely 
picked  out  for  this  service,  and  known  to  lie  every  one  n'f 
them  of  tried  and  approved  resolution,  and  as  skilful  sea- 
men as  ever  trod  a  deck.— Anson.   Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  13. 

Custom  settles  habits  of  thinking  in  the  understanding, 

as  well  as  of  determining  in  the  will,  and  of  motions  in  the 
body;  nil  which  seems  to  he  hut  trains  of  motion  in  the 
animal  spirits,  which  oner  set  a  going,  continue  in  the  same 
steps  they  have  been  us'd  to;  which,  by  often  Irendinq, 
are  worn  into  a  smooth  path,  and  the  motion  in  it  becomes 
easy,  and  as  it  were  natural. 

Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  ii.  c.  33. 

Instead  of  copying  the  touches  of  those  great  masters, 

xopyonl;  thei,  conceptions.  Instead  of  treading  in  their 
jtootsteps,  endeavour  only  to  keep  the  same  road. 

Reynolds,  vol.  i.  Disc.  2. 


TRE 

TREAGUE.     It.  and  Sp.  Tregua,  a  truce. 

Which  to  confirme,  and  fast  to  bind  their  league, 


. 


Into  Iter  lodging  to  repaire 

To  rest  themselves,  and  grace  to  reconcile. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

TRE'ASON.    ^         Fr.  Trohison;    It.  Tradi- 

Tre'asonarle.    V  zidnc,   tradimhito  ;     Sp.  Trai- 

TWasonous.    J  cion  ;     Low    Lat.    Traditio  ; 

Yv.Traihir;    It.Tradire;    Lat.  Tradere,    to   give 

up;  to  give  or  yield  up,  to  deliver  over,  (sc.)  any 

thing  held  in  trust.     And  hence,  treason, — 

A  giving  over,  a  delivering  up,  any  person  or 
thing  entrusted,  or  confided  \   a  breach  of  faith  or 
fealty ;  perfidy.      See  the  quotation  from  Black- 
stone. 
So  that  this  lond  was  y  brogt  thorg  this  treson  to  gronde. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  56. 
To  God  thou  mad  a  vow  in  tin  professioun. 


Ii-:  , 


idid] 


R.  Brunne,  p.  172. 
&  thei  wer  fulle  wele  knowen,  that  wild  haf  treson  d  him. 
Id.  p.  105. 
And  over  all  this,  if  any  lady  bright 
Hath  set  hire  herte  on  anvmaner  wight, 
If  he  be  false,  sin.-  shal  his  treson  see, 
His  newe  love,  and  all  his  subtiltee 
So  openly,  that  ther  shal  nothing  hide. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,451. 
Egistus  longe  er  it  was  daie, 
As  this  Clitrmnesire  hvni  had  assent, 
And  weren  both  of  one  assent : 

By  treson  slough  hym  in  his  bed.— Goivcr.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

Which  their  malicious  and  traitorous  purpose  they  will 

never  cease  to  prosecute  by  all  possible  means   they  can, 

so  long  as  they  may  have  their  eyes  and  imaginations'  fixed 

upon  that   lady,  the  only  ground  of  their  treasonable  hope 

and    conceits,   and   the   only  seed   plot  of  all   dangerous   and 

traitorous  devises  and  practices  against  your  sacred  person 

State  Trials.  28  Eliz.  an.  15SG.  Mary  Q.  of  Scots. 

Then   shall  there  be  men  loving  themselves,  covetous, 

proud,  disobedient  to  parents,  treason-workers. 

Id.  1  Mary,  1553.  Abp.  Cranmer. 
The  whiche  heyng  a  errant  traytoure,  and  sechynge  con- 
nenyent  tyme  to  execute  his  detesiahle  treason,  by  a  secrete 
meaue  slewe  the  kynge  in  his  charnbre. 

Fabyan.  Chrongcle,  c.  SO. 
But,  when  she  saw  her  offred  sweets  refusd, 
Her  love  she  turnd  to  hate,  and  him  before 
Iiis  father  fierce  of  treason  false  accusd, 
And  with  her  gealous  termes  his  open  eares  abusd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
Blunt  was  urged  with  his  own  confession,  and  the  confes- 
sion of  the  eari  of  Essex  himself,  who  had  accused  him  as 
an  instigatour  of  him  to  this  treasonable  attempt. 
Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth, 


lui] 


But  when  Ulysses,  with  fallacious  arts, 

Had  made  impression  in  the  people's  hearts; 

And  forg'd  a  /reason  in  my  p;ilron's  name 

(I  speak  of  things  too  far  divtilg'd  by  fame), 

My  kinsmen  fell.  Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 


i  freemen  choose  t 


No  Martin  there  i 

Id.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Treason,  prodiiis,  in  its  very  name  (which  is  borrowed 
from  the  French)  imports  a  betraying,  treachery,  or  breach 
of  faith  :  it  therefore  happens  only  between  allies,  saitli  the' 
M  .■■  i-  --  W  h  ■,,  ■  i  ■■■.■,■;.  ty  so  rears  its  crest  as  to  attack  even 
Majesty  itself,  it  is  called  byway  of  eminent  distinction, 
High  treason.— Blacksior.e.  Commentaries,  b,  iv.  c.  6. 

King  though  he  he, 

And  king  in  England  too,  he  may  be  weak, 
And  vain  enough  to  he  ambitious  still; 
May  exercise  amiss  his  proper  pow'i 

)  grant : 
Task.  b.  l 


TRE'ASURE.n.^       Fr.  Thresor,  thi 
Treasure,  v.  tMsaurher,  thezorizer  ;   It. 

Treasurer.  I    Tesauro ;      Sp.    Thesoro ; 

Tre'asurership.      J  Lat.  Thesaurus;     Gr.  0rj- 
Tre'asuress.  I   cravpos,   from    Gr.  Q-na-eiv, 

Tre'asury.  J  to  put  or  place,  arid  the 

ancient  avpos  or  uvpov,  whence  the  Lat.  Aurum. 
To  put  up,  or  store  up  gold,  (Vossius;)  and, 

then,  generally,  (see  Entreasure)— 

To  store   up;    to  lay  up  or  hoard,    carefully, 

anxiously  ;  and  a  treasure, — 

Anything  stored  or  hoarded;  wealth,  riches; 

any  thing  worth  or  thought  worth,  hoarding ;  any 

thing  precious  or  valuable. 

196? 


Achenolde  with  aire  gene  treaour,  my  lond. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  82. 
In  the  ircsoryc  at  AVestmynstre.— Id.  p.  374. 


»  him,  yet  o  thing  failith  to  thee,  sille  thou 
hou  hast  and  gyue  to  pore  men  :  and  thou 
tr  in  heuene. —  Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  18. 


When  Jesus  liearde  that,  he  sayde 
the  poore,  and  thou  shalt  haue  treasi 


)  hym  :  Yet  lackest 


But  aftir  thin  hardnesse  and  unrepentaunt  hert  thou 
tresorist  to  thee  wraththe  in  the  dai  of  wraththe. 

Wiclif.  Romayns,  c.  2. 

But  thou  after  thyne  harde  hearte  that  can  not  repent, 
heapest  thee  together  the  treasure  of  wrathe  agayuste  the 
daye  of  vengeaunce.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Wiclif. 
Ye  haue  heaped  treasure  togither  in  your  laste  dayes. 


Bible,  1501.  lb. 


Erastus  treserer  of  the  c 


And  he  hiheeld  and  saugh  tho  riche  men  that  castiden 
her  giftis  into  the  treserye.—Id.  Luk,  e.  21. 

As  he  behelde.  he  sawe  y«  rich  men,  how  they  caste  in 
theyr  offerynges  into  the  treasury. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Of  God,  thatshuldel 


And  had  vnto  his 

That  thei  his  treasour  all  about 

lieparte  amonge  the  poore  route 


the  trone 
I." 

Tale, 


■Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 


of  thy  treasours,  yet  a 

canne  not  reuenge  me  with  my  personne,  I  shall  labour  t 
doe  it  with  my  tongue.— Golden  Soke,  Let.  16. 


Ne  stayd  he,  till  he  came  unto  the  place 
"Where  late  his  treasure  he  entombed  had  ; 
AVIu-re  "hen  he  Imind  it  not,  (for  Trompart  base 
Had  it  purloyned  for  his  maister  bad) 
"With  extreme  fury  he  became  quite  mad. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.iii.  c. 

Some  suggested  as  if  he  had  met  with  treasure  troue, 
sed-ome  indirect  means  to  inrich  himself. 

Fuller.   Worthies.   WiltshU 

Sir,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  not  a  dram,  nor  a  do: 

or  a  scruple  of  this  precious  love  of  yours  is  lost,  hut 
"  up  in  my  1 


Grave  Shirley  he  ordains  lord  chancellor, 
Both  worthy  for  his  virtues,  and  his  race  : 
And  Norbury  lie  appoints  for  treasurer  ; 
A  man  though  mean,  yet  fit  to  use  that  place. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iii. 

Thomas  Brandingham  bishop  of  Exeter  and  lord 

,-as  discharged  ol  his  oilh-e  of  trcasurorship. 

Holinshed.  Chronycle.  Rich.  II. 


Supply  thy  lost  pri-e.  out  of  theirs  ?  nor  what  thy  avarice- 
i  little  it  doth  guard 


Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,*,  iii  _ 


.  hreath'c 


:.—Td.  lb. 


Rich  men  indeed  art  but  (lie  treasurers,  the  stewards,  the 
caterers  of  God  for  the  rest  of  men,  having  a  strict  charge 
to  dispense  unto  every  one  his  meat  in  due  season,  and  no 
just  privelege  to  withhold  it  from  any. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  51. 


TRE 

There  is  a  treasury  or  merits  in  the  fanatic  church,  as 
well  as  in  the  popish  :  and  a  pennyworth  to  be  had  of  saint- 
ship,  honesty,  and  poetry,  for  the  lewd,  the  factious,  and 
the  blockheads.  m     ,     „     „ 

Dryden.  Absalom  %  Achilophel,  To  the  Reader. 

On  Friday  the  25th  [August],  we  celebrated  the  anm'ver- 
sarv  of  our  leaving  England,  liy  taking  a  Cheshire  cheese 
from  a  locker,  where  it  had  been  carefully  treasured  up  for 
this  occri-.ion,  and  tapping  a  cask  of  porter,  which  proved  to 
he  very  good  and  in  excellent  order. 

Coo*.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 


Riches  divine 

Ana  honours  which  the  Almighty  Father  God 
Pour'd  with  immense  prolusion  on  his  Son, 
High  treasurer  of  Heaven.—  Watts.  The  Bright  Vision. 
Treasurc-lrore  (derived  from  the  French  Irouer,  to  tine 
called  in    Latin,  th.saurus  incenlus,  is  where  any  money  ( 
coin.  gold,  silver,  plate,  or  bullion,  is  found  hidden  in  tl 
earth.' or  other  private  place,  the  owner  thereof  being  ui 
known  :  in  which  case  the  treasure  belongs  to  the  king. 
Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c. 


TREAT,  v. 

Treat,  n. 
Tre'atable. 
Tre'atably. 
Tre'ater. 
Tre'atise. 
Tre'atisor. 
Tre'atl're. 
Tre'atment. 
Tre'atv. 
am-  business,  to 


Fr.  Traicter;  It.  Trallare ; 
Sp.  Trnttar;  Lat.  Tractare. 
"  A.  S.  Trald-ian,  tractare,  inter- 
pretari,  exponere  ;  and  Iraht, 
tractatus,  a  treatise."  (See 
Somner.)  Lat.  Tractare,  Vos- 
sius  derives  from  trah-ere,  tract- 
um.      See  Entreat. 

To  handle,  to  manage,  to  en- 
tertain,  to  conduct ;  to  carry  on 
ess,  to  negotiate  ;  to  have,  hold,  or  keep ; 
to  "behave  to  or  towards  ;  to  manage  or  conduct 
any  thing  in  discourse,  oral  or  written ;  to  dis- 
course.    And  a  treatise  or  tract,  (qv.) — 
A  discourse,  a  dissertation,  a  disquisition. 
Treatable,  in  our  old  writers,  as  tradable,  (qv.) 
To  treat  is   also — to    entertain,   to    behave — 
hospitably,  kindly ;  to  supply  with  good  cheer, 
good  fare. 
The  verste  day  of  Octobre  this  conseil  bigan. 
Vor  to  trely  of  is  lond,  ther  was  mani  a  man. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  504. 
And  thei  eamen  to  Cafarnaum  and  whanne  thei  weren  in 
the  hous  he  axide  hem  what  tretiden  ye  in  the  weye? 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  9. 
Bisili  krpe  to  ghyue  thy  silrT  a  preued  preisable  werkman 
to    God  withouten    schame    rightli   tretynge  the   word  of 
treuthe.— Id.  2  Tymo.  c.  2. 

Now  wol  I  speke  of  others  false  and  grete 
A  word  or  two,  as  olde  bookes  trete. 

Chaucer.   The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,493. 

■  brother  treat, 

Id.  Trail.  $  Cm.  b.  T. 
You  ought  to  ben  the  lightlier  merciable, 
Letteth  your  ire,  and  hethe  somewhat  trelable. 

Id.  Prol.  to  the  Legends  of  Good  Women. 


I  [lit 


1  so  trelable, 
Right  wonder  skilfull  and  reasonable. — Id.  Dreame. 

Lytel  Lowys  my  sonne.  I  perceiue  well  by  certaine  eui- 
dences  thyne  abylyte  to  lemt-  scyenees,  tnuching  noumhres 
and  proporcions.  and  also  well  consydre  1  thy  besye  prayer 
in  especyal  to  lerne  the  tretyse  of  the  astrolubye. 

Id.  The  Astralabie,  Cone. 

Up  rose  he  Julius  the  conquerour. 
That  wan  all  the  Occident,  by  loud  and  see, 
By  strengthe  of  bond,  or  elles  by  tretee, 
And  unto  Rome  made  him  tributarie. 

Id.  The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  14.590. 

After  his  mother  queene  Eleyne 
He  sende,  and  so  betwene  hem  tweyne 
They  treaten  that  the  citi 
"Was  christned,  and  she  f 


For  many  noble  men  were  slayne  vpon  his  partic,  amonges 
the  whiclie.  the  bvsshnp  nf  Lyncoln  and  the  abbot  of  Ramysey 
were  two,  that  tliyther  were  comen  to  treate  a  peace  atwene 
both  prynces. — Fabyan.  Chroiiycle,  c.  204. 

I  syr  John  Froissart  wyll  treat  and  recorde  an  hystory  of 
great  louage  and  preyse. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  1, 

These  lordes  foude  the  kyng  of  Englande  so  treatable, 
yt  ther  was  a  composicion  made  betwene  ye  kyng  of  En- 
glande, and  the  countrey  of  Bourgoyn. — Id.  lb.  c.210. 

But  for  profe  of  the  firste  sayinge,  I  haue  shewyd  my 

conceyte  in  the  draught  or  ircatyse  in  Latyn  before  named, 

the  whiche  I  remytte  to  the  correccion  of  suche  as  haue 

parfyte  vnderstdndyng  in  calculyng  of  hystories  and  tymes. 

Fabyan,  Chronycle,  c.  49. 


TRE 

All  erthly  kynges  may  know  that  theyr  powers  be  vayne, 
and  that  none  is  worthy  to  haue  the  name  of  a  kynge  but  he 
that  hath  all  thynges  subiecte  to  his  hestes,  as  here  is 
shewed,  by  v.  ...i«.'n\  !._*-.•  of  his  treat ure  by  this  water. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  206. 

"  Which  those  his  cruell  foes,  that  stand  hereby, 

Making  advantage,  to  revenge  their  spight, 

Would  him  disarme  and  treaten  shamefully  ; 

Unworthie  usage  of  redoubted  knight !" 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

For  the  reformation  was  not  advanced  here,  as  in  some 
forraign  free  states,  suddenly  {not  to  say  rapidly)  with 
popular  violence,  but  leisurely  and  treatably,  as  became  a 
matter  of  so  great  importance. — Fuller.    Worthies.  General. 

In  the  meane  while  there  will  be  alwayes  some  skilful 
persons,  which  can  teach  a  way  how  to  grind  treatably  the 
church  with  iawes  thac  shall  scarse  mooue,  and  yetdeuour  in 
the  end  more  then  they  that  come  rauening  with  open 
mouth,  as  if  thev  would  worry  the  whole  in  an  instant. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politie,  b.  v.  §  7&. 

It  pleased  his  majesty  the  very  next  morning  to  call  to 
examination,  before  the  lords  of  his  council,  divers  members 
of  the  house  of  commons,  for  some  speeches  better  becoming 
a  senate  of  Venice,  where  the  treaters  are  perpetual  princes, 
than  where  those  that  speak  so  irreverently,  are  so  soon  to 
return  (which  they  should  remember)  to  the  natural  capacity 
of  subjects.—  RfliquicE  Wottonianre,  p.  432. 

As  Jerome  speakes  of  the  poysoned  workes  of  Origen,  and 
other  dangerous  treaUsors,  good  things  may  be  received 
from  ill  hands.— Bp.  Halt.  Apologie  against  Brotvnists. 

Then  she  began  a  treaty  to  procure, 

And  stablish  terms  betwixt  both  their  requests, 

That  as  a  law  for  ever  should  endure. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
Hail,  sweet  Saturnian  soil !  of  fruitful  grain 
Great  parent,  greater  of  illustrious  men, 
For  thee  my  tuneful  aavnts  will  I  raise, 
And  treat  of  arts  disclos'd  in  ancient  days. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgies,  b.  ii. 
In  the  dark  recesses  of  antiquity,  a  great  poet  may  and 
might  to  feign  such  things  as  he  finds  not  there,  if  they  can 
be  brought  to  embellish  that  subject  which  he  treals. 

Id.  uEneis,  DeJ. 

So  that  to  make  our  society  happy,  it  is  necessary,  that 
whether  we  be  superiors  or  inferiors,  we  should  be  of  a 
gentle,  vielding  and  treatable  temper,  that  so  which  rank 
placed  in.  we  may  be  pliable  either  way  to  a 
just  submission. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 
I  will  ingeniously  confess,  that  the  helps  I  have  used  in 
is  small  treatise,  were  many  of  tluMn  takt-n  from  the  works 
our  own  reverend  divines  of  the  church  of  England. 

Dryden.  Religio  Laid,  Prcf. 
With  the  same  impudence,  without  a  ground, 
They  say  that,  look  the  Reformation  round, 
No  treatise  of  humility  is  found 


■     ,  ,..■....! 


I!-  s 


Id.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
satisfied  them,  by  the  humanity  of  his  conduct, 
security  and  honour- 


able treatment,  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Ansoyt.   Voyages,  b.  ii.  c. 
At  present  they  have  but  little  idea  of  treating  others 


Carrion  is  a  treat  to  dogs,  ravens,  vultures,  fish. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  19. 
Mr.  Pen^re,  in  a  little  treatise  concerning  the  transit  of 
Vcnu>,  published  in  .70s.  rjhvs  some  account  of  land  having 
been  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1714,  in  the  latitude  of 
ZSQ,  and  WO  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Chili,  which  is  in  the 
longitude  of  110°  or  111"  west. 

Cool:  Second  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
When  we  write  a  treatise,  we  consider  the  subject  through- 

ohjfctions — we  enter  into  details — and  in  short,  we  leave 
nothing  unsaid  that  properly  appertains  to  the  subject. 

Gilpin.  Pre/ace  to  Sermons,  vol.  i. 
By  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce,  particular  privi- 
leges were  procured  in  some  foreign  state  for  the  goods  and 
of  the  country,  beyond  what  were   granted  to 


those  of  other 


Wealth  of  Natio 


TRE'BLE,  adj.  \       Is  triple,  (qv.) 

Tre'ble,  n.  |       Three-fold;    increased  or 

Tre'p.i.e,  r.  J-  augmented   thrice  or  three 

Tim  Vi.v.  times. 

TRr/nLE\F?s\  J  Trehfa  in  music,  —  the 
highest  or  acutest  part  of  the  human  voice. 
Fairot'ix  writes  —  triple. 

And  thus  they  wercken  tn-hle  sinne. 

That  ben  flatours  about  a  kynge.— Gon-er.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 


■  that  •. 


,  except  ihcy  be  let  dnv.no  hke 
a  treble  stiiiu'o,  and  unhLnte  lyke  a  good  casting  bowe,  they 
will  never  last  and  be  able  to  continue  in  studye. 

Ascham,  Toxophilus,  b.  i. 


TRE 

Some  of  them  have  iackes,  and  caparisons  fot  their  horses 
lade  of  leather  artificially  doubled  or  trebled  vpon  their 
oiies.—Huckluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  02. 

With  that  he  markes,  and  tels  her  out  a  score, 

And  doubles  them,  and  trebles  all  before. 

Fond  boy !  the  more  thou  paist,  thy  debt  still  grows  the 
more. — Spenser.  Britain's  Ida. 


watch  else. 
Beaum.  6,-  Flelch.  The  Chances,  Act  i.  sc.  6. 
Wool/.  Vie  will  double 
What  ever  Hemskirk  then  hath  promis'd  thee. 
Hub.  And  I'll  deserve  it  treble. 

Id.  Beggar's  Bush,  Act  ir.  se.  1. 
Againe  he  heard  that  wondrous  harmonic 
Of  songs  and  sweet  complaints  of  louer's  kinde, 
The  humane  voices  sunit  a  triple  hie; 
To  which  respond  the  birds,  the  streamts,  the  winde, 
But  yet  vnseene  those  nymphs,  those  singers,  were 
Vnseene  the  lutes,  harpys   viol-  which  they  beare. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  xviii.  s.  24. 
It  is  evident,  that  the  percussion  of  the  greater  quantity 
of  air,  causeth  the  baser  sound;  auG  the  less  quantity  the 
more  trebble  sound. — Bacon.  Nalurall  Historic,  §  178. 

The  just  and  measured  proportion  of  the  air  percussed,     ' 
towards  the  baseness  or  trebbleness  of  tones,  is  one  of  the     ; 
greatest  secrets  in  the  contemplation  of  sounds;  for  it  dis- 
covered the  true  coincidence  of  tones  into  diapasons;  which 
is  the  return  of  the  same  sound. — Id.  lb.  §  183. 

Trebly  augmented  was  his  furious  mood 

With 'better  sence  of  his  dcepe  rooted  ill. 

That  dames  of  Are  he  threw  forth  from  his  large  ncsc- 
thrill. — Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1 1 . 

And  thou,  treble-dated,  crow, 

That  thy  sable  gender  mak'st 

With  the  breath  thou  giv'st  and  lak'st, 

'Mongst  our  mourners  shalt  thou  go. 

Shakespeare.  Passionate  P&jrim,  f.  20. 

The  pious  Trojan  then  his  javelin  sent ; 

The  shield  gave  way  :  through  treble  plates  it  went 

Of  solid  brass,  of  linen  trebly  roll'd, 

And  three  bull-hides,  which  round  the  buckler  roll'd. 

Dryden.  Tirgil.  JEneis,  b.x. 

Flor.  Do  you  gentlemen  speak  with  treble-voices  ?  I  am 
resolved  to  see  what  company  you  keep. 

Id.  Secret  Lore,  Act  ir.  • 

Augmentations,  that  may  be  doubled,  or  trebled,  in  times 
to  come,  upon  the  same  motives,  under  the  same  and  other 
pretences ;  in  short,  just  as  speciously  as  they  have  been 
made. — Bolingbroke.  A  Dissertation  upon  Parties,  Let.  19. 

The  rumbling  words  march  fierce  along, 

Made  trebly  dreadful  in  your  song. 

Swift.  Directions  for  making  a  Birth-day  Song. 

TREE.  Trccn  is  used  as  the  plural,  and  as 
the  adjective.  Goth.  Triu ;  A.  S.  Treo,  treow, 
trew,  treow-cn,  arboveus ;  Dut.  Taere,  or  tere, 
appel-tere,  notel-tere,  which  (Kilian  says)  were 
anciently  appd-boom,  nottl-bonm  ;  (boom  is  beam, 
qv.)  Junius  is  inclined  to  derive  from  the  Gr. 
Aour.  May  it  not  be  the  A.S.  Treow-an,  fidern 
facere,  cerium  faeere,  confumare,  stabilire;  and 
applied  to — 

A  plant  advanced  to  firm  growth  ;  strong,  sred- 
fast,  established,  —  with  a  strong  stem,  trunk, 
branches.  See  Oak  ;  so  called  from  the  size  to 
which  it  ekes  or  grows. 


It.  Gloucester,  p.  S». 
At  the  begynnynge  of  the  worlde.  God  gaf  the  dom  hytt 

selve 
That  Adam  and  Eve.  and  hus  issue  alle 
Sholden  deye  doun  ryht.  and  dwelle  in  peyne  evere 
Yf  thei  touchede  the  tret,  and  of  the  frut  etcn. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  319. 
And  he  sauu-h  a  lb:e  fr.  bi-iiHs  the  weye  and  cam  t 


dried  up.— (I'M;/.  Matthew,  c.21.     ' 
in  the  wave,  nn'1  came  to  it,  f.ed  foude 


fyggefrwmt 

tin  nit  tlitTon.  but  bins  onely,  and  sayd 
)W  on  the  hence  forwardes. — Bible,  15 
For  while  that  Adam  fasted,  as  I  rede, 
He  was  in  Paradis.  and  whan  that  hc- 
Ele  of  the  fruit  defended  on  a  tree,  _ 

l.ir.icu:    The  Pa    ' 
Ilewe  downetlu. 
I  prav  and  requyre  the  said  wnrdeyns,  that  w*  sn 
money  as  shall  remayn  >  .rely  over  the  i  hai 
tented  lor  the  said  obite,  whirhe  I  esti-me  to  he.  xd.  ortl 
irplusage  will  bye.  vi.  tl 


Which  done,  or  in  doinge,  they  praised  and  worshipped 
their  owne  golden,  syluery,  coper,  yerney,  treen  and  stoney 
goddis.—  Joye.  Exposici 


'■'of  Dam 


For  so  common  i 


!  all  ■ 


i  should  hardlie  find  foure  peeces  of  pewter  (of 
rhichone  was  peraduenture  a  salt)  in  a  good  farmers  house. 
Holhished.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
Till  at  the  last  he  heard  a  dreadfull  sound, 
\\  lii  h  through  the  wood  loud  bellowing  did  rebound, 

,.i.  c.7. 


There  were  no  wars  in  those  days  when  men  did  drink  in 
a  treen  cup. — Bp.  Tat/lor.  On  Repentance,  c.  4.  s.  1. 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found, 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground  ; 
Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies ; 
They  fall  successive,  and  successive  rise. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  VI. 

TRE'ILLAGE.  ~V     Menage  derives  Fr.  Treille, 
Tre'illis.  >from    the    Lat.  Trichila,   a 

Tre'llised.  )  walk    covered   with    leaves 

(thick  as  hairs,  Gr.  Tpixes),  with  vines  or  other 
trees  or  plants,  (see  Menage  and  Vossius.)  A 
more  obvious  etymology  is, — that  the  verb  treiller 
is  the  same  word  as  trailler,  to  trail;  the  trees  or 
plants  forming  the  treille,  and  supported  by  a 
Ireillis,  are  trailing  trees  or  plants  ;  and  the  trellis, 
that  on  which  they  depend. 

Treille, — an  arbour  or  walk,  set  on  both  sides 
with  vines,  &c.  twining  about  a  treillis,  or  latticed 
frame. 

Fr.  Treillage,  treillis, — a  lattice  before  a  door  or 
window ;    a   grate,   set  thick  with  cross-bars  of 
wood,  (Cotgrave. ) 
Low,  without  glass,  wooden  trellizes. 

Sir  T.  Herbert.   Travels,  p.  120. 

The  windows  are  large,  trellixed,  and  neatly  carved. 

Id.  lb.  p.  211. 
There   are  as    many   kinds   of  gardening  as   of  poetry. 

Makers  of  flower  gardens  are  epigrammatists  and  sonneteers, 

contrivers  of  bowers,  grottos,  treillages,  and  cascades,  are 

romance  writers  —Spectator. 

Each  correspondent  twain  alike  array'd 
With  like  embellishments  of  plants  and  flowers, 
Of  statues,  vases,  spouting  founts,  that  play'd 
Through  shells  of  Tritons  their  ascending  showers, 

And  labyrinths  involv'd,  and  trelice-woven  bowers. 


Fr.  Trembler;  It.  Tremo- 
tare  ;  Sp.  Temblar  ;  Lat, 
Tremere  ,■  Gr.  Tpe/j.-ew,  t( 
shake. 

To    shake,    to    quake,   t( 

expression. 


Tre'mbung,  n.      I 
Tre'mbi.ingly.     ) 
shiver,  to  shudder. 
To  be  in  a  tremble 


And  he  seide,  I  am  Ihesu  of  Nazareth  whom  thou  pur- 
Buest.  it  is  hard  to  thee  to  kike  aghens  the  pricke  and  he 
tr,n„lihdc  and  wondride  and  seide,  Lord  what  wolt  thou  that 
ldo!—  Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  9. 

And  the  Lorde  savde  I  am  Jesus  who  thou  persecuteBt,  it 
sha!  be  harde  for  thee  to  kycke  agaynste  the  prycke.  And 
he  bothe  trembling  x  asi.-riied  <uyd  :  Lorde  what  wylt  thou 
haue  me  to  doe  ?— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Seruauntis  obeie  ghe  to  fleischli  lordis  with  drede  and 
tremblung  in  Bymplenesse of  gboure  herte  as  to  Crist. 

Wiclif.  Effesies,  C.  6.  ! 

Seruauntes  be  obedyent  vnto  youre  carnall  masters,  with  j 
feare  and  tremblt/nge  in  singlenes  of  your  heartes,  as  vnto  ' 
Chryst.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Heeres  hore  aren  shad  ouertime  liche  vpon  my  head  :  and 
the  slacke  skinne  irembleth  of  mine  empted  bodie. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  1. 
He  froth  vnto  the  market  place 
Of  Rome  :  and  in  a  Htell  space 
Through  crie  the  citee  was  assembled, 

Whan  thei  the  soth  herde  of  the  cas. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vli. 

Greatly  were  they  of  the  countre  abasshed,  whan  they 

herde  that  their  people  were  dysconfyted-    and  ther  was 

none  so  hardy  nor  so  stronge  a  castell.  but  trymhled  for  feare. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  C.  215, 

On  every  side  them  stood 

The  trembling  ghosts  with  sad  amazed  mood, 
ClLittrin-  their  iron  teeth,  and  staring  wide 
"With  stonie  eies.— Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  k  c.  5. 
VOL.  II. 


TRE 

■ Wert  thou  a  stranger  to  us, 

And  bred  amongst  wild  rocks,  thy  nature  wild  too, 
Affection  in  thee  as  thy  breeding,  cold 
And  unrelenting  as  the  rocks  that  nourisht  thee, 
Yet  thou  must  shake  to  tell  me  this ;  they  tremble 
When  the  rude  sea  threatens  divorce  amongst  'em, 
They  that  are  senccless  things  shake  at  a  tempest. 

Beaum.  §-  Fletch.  A  Wife  for  a  Moneth,  Act  iii. 

It  is  not  therefore  for  us  presumptuously  to  break  in  upon 
God,  and  to  think  by  our  natural  abilities  to  wrest  open  the 
precious  caskets  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  to  fetch  out  all  his 
hidden  treasure  thence,   at  pleasure;   but  we  must  come 

trembtintiiti  before   liim,    ;md   in   all  humility  crave  his  gra- 
cious admission.— Bp.  Hall,   The  Devoute  Soul,  §  22. 

Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  given, 
T'  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven  ? 
Or  touch,  if  Irvmhtiuijly  alive  all  o'er, 
To  smart  and  agonize  at  every  pore? 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  I. 
Then  may  my  soul,  as  bright  instinctive  flame, 
Aspiring  then,  thy  kindred  radiance  claim; 
Or  to  some  humbler  heav'n  the  trembler  raise, 
Though  there  the  last,  the  first  to  sing  thy  praise. 

Brooke.  Constantia. 
His  soul,  where  moral  truth  spontaneous  grew, 
No  guilty  wish,  no  cruel  passion  knew. 
Though  tremblingly  alive  to  Nature's  laws, 

Falconer.   The  Shipwreck,  c.  1. 

TUEME'NDOUS.  Lat.  Tremendus,  from  tre- 
mere, that  ought  to  be  trembled  at. 

That  ought  to  be  feared  or  dreaded  j  fearful, 
dreadful,  terrible,  awful. 

Tremendous/*/,  -ness,  are  regular  subderivatives, 
and  (the  former  especially)  not  uncommon  in 
exaggerating  speech. 

If  any  thing  could  raise  his  passion,  it  was  the  nonsensical 

discourses  of  Deists  and  Christian  infidels,  and  he  thought 

he  might  be  justly  angry  with  such  wretches,  that  like  the 

giants  of  old,  durst  make  war  with  ticmendous  omnipotence. 

Glanvill.  Discourses,  Pref. 

"  Swear  then,"  (he  said)  "  by  those  tremendous  floods 

That  roar  through  hell,  arid  bind  th'  invoking  god: 

'  "  J  great  parent  Earth  c 


TRE 


That  show'st  the  darkness  thou  canst  not  dispel, 
How  like  art  thou  to  joy  remember'd  well ! 

Byron.  Hebrew  Melodies. 

TRENCH,  v.   \       Fr.  Trencher;  ft.  Trinciare - 

Trench,  n.         I    Sp.  Trinchar,  to  cut  or  carve. 

Tre'nchant.       I   Caseneuve, — from  irans-scin- 

Tre'ncher.  (  dere,  to  cut  across;  Menage, — . 

Tre'nching,  n.    I  from    trunc-are,    to    cut   off. 

Tre'nchmore.    J    See  Entrench,  Retrench. 

To  trench, — to  surround,  to  fortify  with  trenches, 

with  ditches,  earth,  t\c,   cut  or  dugout;  to  cut, 

to  carve,  to  dig ;  to  cut  into,  to  carve  out  of,  (sc. ) 

the  property  of  another  ;  and  thus,  to  encroach. 

A  trencher, — upon  which  any  things,  (food,  vic- 
tuals,) are  cut. 

A  trencher-m%n,  a  trencher  friend, — a  man,  who 
provides  for,  consumes  largely  the  contents  o£ 
the  trencher :— a  friend,  while  well  fed. 
Gret  fur  he  made  ther  a  nizt  of  wode  &  of  sprai, 
And  treschc  ladde  ther  aboute,  that  me  wide  sai. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  552. 
And  forth  sh?  wnlketh  esily  a  pas, 
Arrayed  after  the  lusty  seson  sote 
Lightely  for  to  playe,  and  walken  on  fote, 
Nought  but  with  five  or  sixe  of  hire  meinie  ; 
And  in  a  tranche  forth  in  the  park  goth  she. 

Chaucer.   The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,702. 


They  I 

And  of  a  swerd  ful 


Lidjale.    The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  i. 
Lre  along  pavade, 
enchant  was  the  blade. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  3927. 
Notwithstandinge  the  trauaile  of  the  almoigner,  that  hath 
draw  vp  in  the  cloth  al  the  remissailes,  as  trenchours,  and 
the  relief  to  bere  to  the  almesse. 

Id.   Tke  Testament  of  Loue,b.i. 
And  incotynent  they  made  an  assaut,  and  aproched  the 
barrers,  but  ther  were  suche  depe  trenches,  that  they  coude 
nat  coe  nere. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  5t>. 


j  erle  of  Foiz  c 
:  before  our  co 


rnrtl  Hi-  : 


So  God  wrought  double  justice  ;  made  the  fool 
The  victim  of  his  own  tremendous  choice, 
And  taught  a  brute  the  way  to  6afe  revenge. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  vi. 

TRE'MOR.       ^       Fr.  Tremeur ;  It.  Tremdre; 

Tre'mulous.        >  Lat.  Tremor,  from  tremere,  to 

Tre'mulously.  j  tremble,  (qv. ) 

A  shaking,  shuddering,  shivering;  a  quivering 
(usually  from  fear,  or  some  ailment). 

As  for  example,  in  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  from  every  stroke 
there  continues  a  trrm'-r  in  the  hell,  which  decaying,  must, 
(according  to  his  philosophic)  he  imagination,  and  referring 
to  the  stroke  past  must  be  memory. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 


i  gods,  and  i 


i  Joue  descend; 


<  Mother  of  the  Gods. 


Wi  , 


,nd  the  faint  labours  of  an  almost  impossil: 
Bp.  Taylo, 
Meantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  c? 
Fleeces  unbounded  ether  ;  whose  least  wi 
Stands  tremu, 
The  gentle  ci 


Thus  the 
Marcillinus 


e  mentioned  by  Joseph 
d  ot  .Judea;   and  the  disaster  at  Nicomec 

Macedonia.—  War  bur  ton.  Julian,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 


shook  the 

...  i  uhV-h 


Through  and  out  of  this,  passed  rays  of  light  of  a  brighter 
olour,  which  vanished,  and  were  renewed  nearly  in  the 
ame  time  as  those  of  the  Aurora-borealis,  but  had  no  de- 
free  of  the  tremulous  ox  vibratory  motion  which  is  observed 
n  that  phenomenon.— Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

Then  fall  their  lofty  spires,  and  sinking  low 

Wilkie.   The  Epigoniad,  b.v. 


Calculating  politics  co 
merically;  not  as  beings 
engines,  capable  of  prodi 


nvsly  sentient,  butasliving 
Knox.  Remarks  on  Grammar  Schools, 


Sir  T.  Etijol.    Th,'  Gmervw,  b..  iii.  c.  10. 
e  passe  of  Ca«hill  although  naturallie  of  it  selfe  it  were 

stron l;,  >et  by  means  of   new    t.cmhi '-'j.   ph;,>)]in»   of 


Hen.  IV. 


l  death  to  nature  —Id.  Macbeth, 
t  black  upnn  me.  all  my  friends, 


Beaum.  $  Fletch.   The  Honest  Man's  Fortun 
Which  when  the  valiant  Elfe  perceiv'd,  he  lept 


From  turning  backs, 


tind  blade  her  boldly  kept 


Spen-er.    Faerie  Qatene,  h.  i.  C.  1, 
And  trulie  they  beeset  a  diuine  as  well,  as  fur  an  asse  to 
twang  quipassaon  a  harpe  or  gitterne,  or  for  an  ape  tofriska 
trenchmoore  in  a  paire  of  buskins  and  a  doublet. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  2. 
Alph.  Who  lyes  here? 
Mast.  Pray  ye  do  not  disturb  'em,  sir,  here  lie  suck 

Will  make  you  start  if  they  but  dance  their  trenchmors** 
Beaum.  #  Fletch.    The  Pilgrim,  Activ.  sa.3. 
Youfooles  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time-flyes, 
Cap  and  knee-slaues,  vapours,  and  minute  iackea. 
Of  man  and  beast,  the  infinite  maladie 


They   alledge   als 


peare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iii.  se.  6. 
that  foreigners  (even  the  Spaniards 
ver  hither,  acquit  themselves  as  good 
so  that  it  seems  waut,  not  tempe- 
)  abstemious  at  home. 

Fuller.  Worthies,  Barkshirc. 


THE 


Advanc'd  upon  the  field  there  stood  a  mound 
Of  earth  congested,  w&U'd,  and  trench'd  around. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  x*. 


"  Here  open'd  Hell,  all  Hell  1 
And  from  the  scabbard  drew 
And,  trenching  the  black  earl 


implo 


A  cavern  form'd,  a  cubit  long  and  wide." 

Id.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xi. 
Some  help  to  sink  new  trenches,  oibers  aid 
To  ram  the  stones,  or  raise  the  palisade. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  xi 
The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty 
For  want  of  righting  was  grown  rusty. 

Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 
Montaigne  says  in  one  of  his  essays,  that  the  learned  Cas- 
talio  was  fain  to  make  trenchers  at  Basle  to  keep  himself 
from  starving,  when  his  father  would  have  given  any  money 
for  such  a  tutour  for  his  son,  and  Castalio  have  willingly  j 
embraced  such  an  imployruent  upon  very  reasonable  terms.  I 
Locke.  Of  Education,  §91.  ' 

• And  as  I  pass'd 

Up  yon  thick  planted  ridge,  I  spy'd  their  helms 
'Mid  brakes  and  boughs  trench'd  in  the  heath  be 
Where  like  a  nest  of  nisht-worms  did  they  gljttf 
Sprinkling  the  plain  with  brightness. 


TREND,  v.    >      Is  perhaps  formed  upon  the  | 

Tre'sding,  n.  f  past  part.  Tyrn-ed,  O/rn'd,  of  the  j 
A.  S.  Tijrnan,  vertere,  to  turn,  by  the  common 
transposition  of  the  letter  r.  The  Dut.  and  Ger.  | 
Trennen,  disjungere,  divertere,  seem  to  be  the  j 
same  word. 

The  A.  S.  Trendle  is  a  spinning  wheel,  a  trendh ;  \ 
anv  thing  turned  ;   a  bowl,  an  orb. 

To  trend  is— 

To  turn;  to  make  or  take  a  turn;  to  turn 
away,  to  diverge,  to  bend,  to  bend  its  course. 

And  this  done,  there  came  downe  so  rnuche  winrie,  as  we 
were  wot  able  to  steere  before  her,  with  corse  and  bonnets 
of  each,  we  hald  south  with  the  land,  for  so  the  land  did 
trend.— HacKluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  448. 

Therefore  this  current  (bailing  none  other  passage)  must 


THE 

(Cot^rave.)  This  ( Trepann)  Huet  (see  Menage) 
derives  from    the  Gr.  Tpimavov,  a  word,  he  adds, 

of  the  same  meaning.  Tpviravov  is  from  Tpvira-uvt 
to  perforate,  to  penetrate.  And  (Cotgrave)  the 
Fr.  Trappan  is—"  a  stone-cutter's  drill  ;  the  tool 
wherewith  he  bores  little  holes  in  marble."  The 
trephine  was  a  smaller  instrument. 

But  the  English  verb  Trepan  or  trapan,  is  to 
entrap;  and  Skinner,  by  a  violent,  and  rather  ludi- 
crous metaphor,  deduces  this  application  from  the 
surgical  operation  :  others,  he  telis  us,  derive  from 
Trepuni,  a  town  of  Sicily,  into  which  some  English 
in  a  storm  were  invited,  and  then  detained. 

To  trepan  or  (more  properly  trapan,  though 
written  without  distinction,)  to  entrap,  is  the  Dut. 
Trappen.     See  Trap. 

To  catch  or  take ;  to  overtake,  to  overreach, 
to  take  in  a  snare  ;  to  ensnare,  to  beguile. 

The  Earl  of  "Westmerland  in  outward  deportment,  com- 
plied with  him,  and  seemed  to  approve  a  writing  wherein 
his  main  intention*  wer-.-  cum  prised,  so  to  trepan  him  into 

either  to  advance  or  retreat,  the  king  with  his  army  being 
at  Pontfract.— Fuller.   Worthies.   Yorkshire. 

But  I  show'd  him  a  screw,  which  I  told  my  brisk  gull 
A  trepan  was  for  bottles  had  broken  their  scull. 

Cotton.  A  Voyage  to  Ireland. 

Ltst  I  might  be  trepann'd  and  sold  as  a  servant  after  my 

arrival  in  Jamaica.  I  agreed  with  Ccpt.  Kent  to  work  as 

seaman  for  my  passage,  and  had  it  under  his  hand  to  be 

cleared  at  our  first  arrival.— Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1674. 


principal  misfortune  being  the  losing  comp; 
bark  which  attended  him,  and  having  soni 
Baldivia. — Anson.  Voyages,  b.  i 


"  Not  farre  beneath  i*  tl 

That  follow'd  to  hVr  avc 
A  brooke  came  gliding 


3lucc£e,  China,  and  C.  de  buoua 
slfe  by  circular  motion. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  in.  p.  15. 
'  valley  as  she  trends 
i  wood-nymphes  and  her  friends 


Browne.   Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  U. 

The  riff,  or  bank  of  rocks,  on  which  the  French  fleet  was 
lost,  runs  along  from  the  east  end  to  the  northward  about 
3  mile,  then  trends  away  to  the  westward  making  as  it  were 
a  half-moon. — Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1682. 

We  steered  thus  about  12  leagues;  and  then  came  to  a 
point  of  land,  from  whence  the  land  trends  fast  and  southerly, 
for  10  or  12  leagues.— Id.  lb.  an.  16S8. 

"When  next  the  rosie  morn  disclos'd  the  day, 
/'ral  parts 


'^'" 


The  coasts  and  trending]  of  the  crooked  s 

Dryden.    Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  vii. 

To  the  southward  of  the  cape,  the  land  trends  away  S.E. 

by  E.  aud  S.S.E.  and  seems  to  be  every  where  a  bold  shore. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b  ii.  C.  5. 

This  point,  which  I  called  Cape  Howe,  may  he  known  by 

the  trending  of  the  coast,  which  is  north  on  the  one  side, 

aud  south-west  on  the  other.— Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

TRE'NTAL.      Fr.  Trente ;    It.  Trenta;    Sp. 
Treinta  •   Lat.  Triainta. 
Thirty  (sc. )  masses. 

And  I  will  that  myn  executrice,  in  as  covenable  wise  as 
they  may  after  my  decesse,  cawse  three  trentalls  to  be 
songen  for  my  soule,  and  all  cristen  soules. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle.   The  Will. 

imisse,  they  must  builde 
n  builde  chaunt 
Ibeggyng  friers. 
Tyndall.    Workes,  p.  141. 
.  their  trentals,  and  their  shrifts. 
,  their  singings,  and  their  gifts. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

REPA'N,  v.  ~\  It.  Trapano;  Fr.  Trepane. "An 
having  a  round  and 
rlented  edje,  wherewith  chi- 
jrircons  open  a  fractured 
skull,  and  by  the  help  of  a  levator?  (within  it) 
raise  up  the  crushed  and  depressed  parts  th.-reof, 
aud  take  out  pieces  of  bones  and  clotted  blood," 


If  kinges 


i  and  brotherhodes  i 


Th^r 


TREPA'N,  v.  "\  It. 
Trepa'n.  n.  I  insti 
Trfpv'nner.      f  inde 


people  trapa 

then  bind 


With  whiskers  curl'd,  and  round  black  eyes, 

He  meditates  the  luscious  prize, 

Till  caught,  trepann'd,  laments  too  late 

The  rigorous  decrees  of  Fate. 

Somercile.  The  Fortune-Hunter,  c.  3. 

It  is  indeed  a  real  trepan  upon  it ;  feeding  it  with  colours 
and  appearances,  instead  of  arguments. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  10. 

[All  other  pretences  are]  nothing  but  gins,  and  snares, 
and  trepans  for  souls  ;  contrived  by  the  devil,  and  managed 
by  such  as  the  devil  sets  on  work. — Id.  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 

In  th'  interim  spare  for  no  trepans 

To  draw  her  neck  into  the  banns. — Hudibras,  pt.ui.  c.  8. 

Yet  generally  not  long  after,  if  the  insinuations  of  that 
old  pander  and  irapanver  of  souls,  it  is  odds  but  you  shall 
hear,  that  some  of  them  either  fall  into  villanous  and  lewd 
company,  or  light  into  loose  and  debauched  families,  or  take 
to  some  ensnaring  employments.— South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  10. 

The  dura  mater  under  the  trepann'd  bone  incarn'd  so  well, 
that  from  that  time  we  orJy  applied  a  little  round  tossil  to 
keep  the  flesh  from  thrusting  out  of  it. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  V.  c.  9. 

I  began  to  work  with  the  trepan,  which  I  much  prefer 
before  a  trephine,  it  being  an  instrument  which  doth  its  work 

without  pressing  so  heavily  upon  the  head,  and  is  approv'd 
by  all  the  chirurgeons  abroad,  being  much  to  be  commended 
before  the  trephine. — Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  9. 

TREPIDA'TION.  Fr.  Trepidation;  It  Tre- 
pidazione  ;  Sp.  Trepidation  ;  Lat.  Trepiduiio. 
Festus  derives  the  Lat.  Trepido  from  the  Gr. 
Tp€irett/t  vertere,  quia  turbatione  mens  vertitur. 
(See  Vossius,  who  refers  to  the  Gr.Tap6.etv, 
pavere*  terrere.) 

The  trembling,  quaking,  shaking,  (frequently  of 
fear,  implied. ) 

Moving  of  th'  earth  brings  harms  and  fears, 

Men  reckon  what  it  did,  and  meant ; 
But  trepidation  of  Die  spheres. 

Though  greater  far,  is  innocent. —Down*.  A  Valediction. 

They  can  no  firme  basis  have 

Vpon  the  trepidation  of  a  wave. 

Habington.  Casiara,  pt.  ii. 
Tbebit  first  found  the  motion  of  trepidation. 

Glanvill,  Ess.  3. 
The  irresolute  repugnance  of  some,  the  hypocritical  sub- 


;hy] 
:of< 
!  general  trepidation  of 


Harr 
fear  and  wickedness,  wou 

he  contrived,  make  a  picture  of  unexampled  variety  and 
irresistible  instruction.— Idler,  No, 
What  secret  hand  the  irepidatioi 
Or  through  the  zodiac  guides  the  spiral  pace? 

Brooke.   Universal  Beauty,  b. 


s  properdispoutic 
weighs, 


TRB 

TRE'SPASS,  ».  ^       Fr.  Trespasser,   to   pass 
Tre'spass,  n.  I  from,    (sc.)    this    life,     to 

Trespasser.  j  decease:  also — to  pass  be- 

Tre'spassing,  n.   J  yond;    to  overpass,  or  ex- 
ceed. 

To  pass  over  or  beyond,  to  exceed  (sc.)  our 
right,  our  duty ;  beyond  due  bounds  or  limits  ;  to 
transgress;  to  go  over,  or  into  that  which  is  the 
property  or  right  of  another  ;  to  enter  wrongfully:  . 
generally — to  act  wrongfully. 
To  Rome  gode  messages  to  the  pope  he  sende, 
Vort  azen  holi  churche  is  trespas  to  amende. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  505. 


Edrik  was  hanged  on  the  toure  for  his  trespas.— Id.  p.  50. 

And  to  take  irespassours.  and  tyen  hem  faste. 

Piers  Piouhman,  p.  17. 

Gulty  icb  me  yelde 

Of  my  trespas  with  tunge.— Id.  p.  109. 

Thou  Lord  that  know 
whom  thnu  hast  chosen 
which  Iudas  trespasside  that  he  schulde  go  into  his  place. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  1. 

For  -where  is  no  lawe  there  is  no  trespas  neither  is 


profirith  if  thou  kepe  the  lawe.  but  If 
thou  be  a  trespassour  f^hen  the  lawe,  thi  circumcisioun  is 
maad  prepucie.— Id.  lb.  c.  2. 

But  deeth  regnyde  fro  Adam  tilto  Moises  also  into  hem 
that  synnyden  not  in  liknesse  of  the  trespassyr.g  of  Adam 
the  which  is  liknesse  of  Crist  to  comyngc.— Id.  lb.  c.  5. 

For  it  is  reson,  that  he  that  trespasseth  by  bis  free  will, 
that  by  his  free  will  he  cunfesse  his  trespas;  and  that  non 
other  man  telle  his  sinne  but  himself. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

It  is  wel  wist,  which  they  hen  that  ban  don  to  you  this 
trespas  and  vilanie.  and  how  many  trespasonrs,  and  in  what 
all  this  wrong,  and  all  this 


nlanie.— Id.   The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 


Whereunto  the  sayde  xrxvi.  cytezyns  answeryd.  that  It 

was  cotrary  theyr  lybertyes  to  be  sworne  so  many  for  any 

mater  of  trespas  atwene  the  kvnge  and  anv  of  his  cvtezvns. 

Fabyan.  Chrontjcle/ao.  1257. 

And  thus  soone  after  thys.  noble  Robert  de  Bruse,  kyng  of 

Scotland,  trespassed  out  of  this  vncertayne  wortde. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  20. 

I  would  wish  the  parties  trespassant  to  be  made  bond  or 
slaues  vnto  those  that  receiued  the  iniurie.  to  sell  and  giue 
where  they  listed,  or  to  be  condemned  to  the  gallies. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

A  iudge,  that  after  death  doth  punish  sore 
The  faults,  which  life  bath  trespassed  before. 

Spenser.  Virgil.  Gnat. 
"Go,  lord  it  in  your  watery  realms,  the  main! 


/llgain."—  Talden,  Fab.  9. 


This  action  of  trespass  or  transgression,  on  the  c 
liversal  remedy,  given  for  all  personal  wrong: 
ries  without  force. — BLackstont.  Commentaries,  t 


ESS,  rt.  -j  Fr.  Tresse 
'ssed,  adj.  I  lock  of  hair. 
'ssure.  7  plait,  weave, 
/ssubed.      )  tresses.  \t.Trei 


TRESS, 

Tre 

Trk 

Th 


Fr.  Tresse   de  cheveux, — a 

Tresser,  —  to 

or    make    into 

Trt'criu  ;  Sp.  Trenza. 


inner  thinks  that  it  may  be  from 
tricare.intricare.  (See  Intricate.)  Caseneuve, — 
from  the  Gr.  Tpitrcros,  three,  because  a  tress  is 
formed  by  interlacing  three  pieces.  Menage, — that 
the  Italian  is  from  the  Gr.  0pi|,  rpixos,  hair.  Id 
A.  S.  Threes,  or  thres,  is  a  fringe  ;  and  threrst-an,  is  ' 
to  wreathe,  to  twist.  (See  Lye,  and  Sonmer.) 
A  twist  is  any  thing  twiced  <  a  thread,  or  thrid,  is, 
perhaps,  any  thing  thre-ed,  thred,  or  thrid ;  and  a 
tress  may  be,  any  thing  triced  or  thriced, — thus 
bringing  home  the  etymology  of  Caseneuve.  A 
tress,  then,  will  be — 

A  three-fold  or  tripled  portion  or  quantity:  a 
lock  or  curl  (of  hair) :  any  thing  hanging  like  the 
hair. 

Tressure,—&  lace  or  laced  border.  Fr.  Tret. 
cheur. 


THE 

Hire  yelwe  here  was  brnided  In  a  tretsg, 
Behind  hire  back,  a  yerde  long  I  gesse. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1051. 
!  In  habit  made  with  ehastitee  and  shame 
In  women  shuld  appareile  you,'  (quod  he) 


Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5925. 
Fyrst  the  fetures  of  hir  face, 


So  that  itmif 
And  howe  hii 
And  hit  atyre 

■ Her  yellow  golden  heare 

Was  trimly  woven  and  in  tresses  wrought, 
Ne  other  tire  she  on  her  head  did  weare, 
But  crowned  with  a  garland  of  sweete  rosiei 
Spenser.  Faerie  Que 


Now  hath  this  yonker  torn  his  tressed  locks, 
And  broke  his  pipe  which  was  of  sound  so  sweet. 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel.  2. 
Thou  most  vertuous  and  most  blessed, 
Eyes  of  stars,  and  golden  tressed 
Like  Apollo,  tell  me  sweetest 
What  new  service  now  is  raeetest 
For  the  satyr? 

Beaum.  §  Fletch.  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  V.  Song. 

No  more  my  locks  in  ringlets  curl'd  diffus'd 
The  cosily  sweetness  of  Arabian  dews, 
N<>r  br-ii<U  oT  guld  the  varied  tresses  bind, 
That  fly  disorder'd  with  the  wanton  wind. 

Pope.  Sappho  to  Phaon. 
The  mother  first  beheld  with  sad  survey; 
She  rent  her  fosses,  venerably  gray. 
And  cast,  far  off,  the  regal  veils  away. 

Id.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 


When  the  Impediments  of  prejudice,  pric 


ion,  (hey  will  beat  down  the  ill-founded  citadel,  but  tressed 

ng  to  build  a  fancied  fabric  of  selfish  or  private  felicity  on 
he  wreck  and  ruins  of  human  nature. 

Knov.  Preface  to  Antipolemus. 

What  virgins  these,  in  speechless  woe, 
Th.it  bend  t<.  earth  their  solemn  brow, 

And  snowy  veils,  that  float  in  air. 

Gray.  The  Descent  of  Odin. 
The  Scottish  arms  are  a  lion  with  a  border  or  tressure, 
domed  with  floueer  de  trices. 

Warton.  English  Poetry,  vol.ii.  p.  269. 


Xoi 


TRE'SSEL,  ^  It  is 
Tre'stl  ,  or  !  and  sp 
Trf/ttle.  (Lat.  T 
Tre'stler.       J  or    tretx 


TRE'SSEL,  ^  It  is  sometimes  also  written 
spoken  Trussel.  Barb. 
Trestellum;  Fr.  Tresteau 
tretteau,  a  tripod,  three- 
footed  or  three-hgged,  frame,  to  support  a  table. 
Mr.  Moore  says— in  Suffolk  they  have  sometimes 
four.     Perhaps — 

A  frame  having  three  stalls,  or  standings,  or  legs. 
See  Trevet. 
Of  gold  ther  is  a  horde,  &  treiels  ther  bi, 
Of  siluer  other  vesselle  gilte  fulle  richeli. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  152. 

[Pyers  of  Gauaston]  yode  vpon  a  day  vnto  WestmynSter, 
&  there  out  of  vp  kvnL-es  iuell  limine  tnV.r-  a  t.-ihk-and  a  navre 
of  trrsttfltusof  golde.  and  conueyed  them,  with  other  iuellyS, 
out  of  the  lade.— Fabynn.   Chronycle,  an.  1311. 

These  burgesses  sette  downe  the  lytter  on  two  tresMs  in 
the  myddes  of  the  chambre ;  than  they  kneled  downe  before 
the  kyng  and  said,  &c. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  157. 

On  iuory  fressclts,  such  as  Cffisars  eyes 
Saw  not  when  hee  king  J  uba  did  surprise. 
.  May.  Lucan.  Pharsalta,  b.  x. 

They  that  followed  them,  had  brought  from  home  great 
leavers  and  clubs,  and  as  they  went  they  took  up  feet  of 
tres'li-rs  and  chairs  which  the  people  had  overthrown  and 
broken,  running  away,  and  hied  them  apace  to  meet  with 
Tiberius,  striking  at  them  that  stood  in  their  way. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  689. 

The  Gloucester  made  a  signal  of  distress,  to  inform  us 
that  she  had  a  spring  in  her  main-mast,  twelve  feet  below 
the  trusset-trees,  which  appeared  so  dangerous  that  she 
could  not  carry  any  sail  upon  it. 

Anson.  Voyages,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

I  ordered  the  topmasts  to  be  struck  and  unrigged,  in 
order  to  fix  to  them  moveable  chocks  or  knees,  for  want  of 
Which  the  trestle -trees  were  continually  breaking. 

Cook,  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 


TRE'VET. 

Tri'vet. 
feet. 

Bfcanse  they  -wanted  treuef 
their  kettles  on,  ran  by  chance 
great  peeces  of  nit  rum  with  hi 


Fr.  Trepied,  a  tripod. 

A  threefoot ;  a  stool  with  three 


hich  serued  their  turne 
Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
triuet,  that  enclosd 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiii. 


The* 


rivet-fable  of  a  foot  was  lame, 
A  blot  which  pnnl'-nf.  Hands  overcame, 
Who  thrust,  beneath  the  limping  leg,  a  sherd, 
So  was  the  mended  board  exactly  rear'd. 

Drijden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b. ' 
Dispos'd  apart,  Ulysses  shares  the  treat ! 
A  trivet-table,  an  ignobler  seat, 
The  prince  appoints.— Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xx. 

TREY.     Fr.  Trois,  three. 
Seven  is  my  chance, 


TRI'AD.     "|       Fr.  Triade ;     U.Triade;    Lat. 
Tria'uty.    1    Trias;  Gr.Tptas,  three.    Triad,— 
Trta'rian.    f      A  co-union  of  three.    Triarian, 
Triarchy.  J  Lat.  Triarii,— 
Soldiers  of  the  third  line.      Triarchy, — 
A  government  of  three. 

So  plentifullie  gat  he  by  his  perquisites,  as  elecions,  pro- 
bations, appeales,  preuentions,  pluralities,  tot  quots, 
rialities,  &c. — Holiushed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.2. 

Lett 


!  brave  second  and  Tria 
\  against  all  impression 
nay  defeated  se 


It  may  be  rendered  more  briefly  thus:  the  undivided 
tad  we  collect  into  a  monad.—  Waterland,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  8. 

It  is  very  plain  that  those  primitive  fathers  did  not  answer 
e  question,  how  G>«\  is  one,  as  some  modems  do,  by  leav- 
gout  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  placing  th<_-  unity 
the  Father  only;  but  their  way  was  to  take  in  all  the  ilui-e 
arsons,  and  so  to  make  up  the  monad  of  the  undivided 
iad.—  Id,  lb. 

It  seems,  however,  as  if  he  himself  recognized  the  fault 
'perpetual  triads  in  his  style,  since  they  are  by  no  means 
equent  in  his  last  productions. — Knox,  Ess.  No.  28. 

TRI'AL.      See  Try. 

TRFANGLE.  ^  Fr.  Trianoie,  trianaidaire ; 
Tri'angled.  I   It.  Trianyo'h;      Sp.   Trian- 

■  gulo  ;  Lat.  Triangulus. 

A  figure  containing  three 
TRfANGri.A'RiTY.  J  angles. 
Their  sayle  is  made  of  mattes  of  sedges,  square  or  triangle 


they 


lade  of  mattes  of  sedges,  square  or  t\ 
saile  as  well  right  against  the  winae,  as 
— Hackluyt.    Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  SIS. 

ie  represented  a  triangular  figure, 
■8  vpon  two  sides  thereof,  the  other 
of  Thrncia.— Id.  lb.  vol.  u  p.  BA8. 


The  city  it  selfe 

the  sea  washing  tl 

Side  faceth  the 

Thus  as  these  legions  coast 

On  Danemore  they  are  met,  indifferent  for  this  w 
Whereas  three  easy  hills  that  stand  triangular, 
Small  Edgcoat  overlook.— Drayton.  Poly-Otbion, 


The  geometricia 
to  wit,  whether  it 
right,  or  no?  becai 
411  consultations  z 
sometime  after  on 


r  consulteth  as  touching  a  triangle, 
iree  angles  equall  to  twaine  that  be 
knoweth  assuredly  that  it  hath,  for 
(fining  things  that  alter  and  vary 
and  otherwhiles  after  another. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  56. 

And  after  anothermanner  likewise  of  composition,  it  [the 

number  of  nine]  standeth  of  two  triangled  numbers  to  wit, 

a  senary,  and  a  ternary,   whereof  both    the  one   and  the 

Other  is  a  perfect  number.— id.  lb.  p.  652. 

That  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
Ones,  is  a  truth  as  certain  as  any  thing  can  be,  and  I  think 
more  evident  than  many  of  those  propositions  that  go  for 
principles.— Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

These  bars  stood  all  parallel  to  the  ground,  and  their  fur- 
ther ends,  which  stood  triangularly  and  opening  from  each 
other  at  equal  distances,  like  the  fliers  of  our  kitchen-j.irks, 
were  made  exactly  in  the  shape  of  the  paw  of  some  monstrous 
beast.— Da mpier.   Voyages,  an.  1687. 

We  say,  for  instance,  not  only  that  certain  figures  are 
triangular,  but  we  discourse  of  triangularity. 

Bolingbroke,  Ess.  1.  On  Human  Knowledge. 


TRIBE.  ^       Fr.  Tribe,  tribu;  It.  Tribo,  Cribil; 

Tr.'bal.    VSp.  Tribu ;    Lat.  Tribus,  so   called 

Tri'bed.  J  (Varro)  because  the  Roman  land 
was  at  first  divided  into  three  parts.  Applied, 
generally,  to — 

A  portion,  a  division,  of  people  into  districts; 
in  races  or  families  ;  of  animals  or  vegetables,  into 
classes  or  orders  ;  a  class. 

To  tribe, — to  class,  or  arrange  in  classes. 

Or  whom  as  afterwarde  befel 
The  tribus  twelfe  of  Israel 
Engendred  were,  and  ben  the  same, 
That  of  hebrewes  tho  hadden  name. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 
When  now  the  spials  for  the  promis'd  soil, 
For  the  twelve  tribes  that  twelve  in  number  went, 
Ilavitu;  iIim'ov.'A]  C.rty  days  with  toil, 
Safely  letum'd  as  happily  they  went. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  $  Miracles,  b.  «L 

Our  fowl,  fish,  and  quadrupeds,  are  well  tribed  by  Mr. 
Willughby  and  Mr.  Ray. 

Bp.Nicolson.  English  Hist.  Lib.  (ed.  1696.)  p.  19. 
By  thee  the  various  vegetative  tribes. 
Wrapt  in  a  filmy  net,  and  clad  with  leaves, 
Draw  the  live  ether,  and  imbibe  the  dew. 


Among  those  councils,  let  not  mine  be  vain, 


ihyi 


His  separate  troops  1 

Each  strengthen  each,  and  all  encourage  all. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iL 

The  subject  is  a  sceptre,  which  could  in  no  sense,  not 
even  in  the  sense  of  a  tribal  sceptre,  be  in  possession  of 
Judah  before  he  became  a  tribe. 

War  bur  ton.  Divine  Legation,  h.  V.  S.  3. 

The  book  of  Numbers  informs  us  (we  see)  that  even  the 

tribal  sceptre  was  established  long  after  the  death  of  Jacob. 

Id.  lb. 

TRIBULATION.  Fr.  Tribulation-,  It.  Tri- 
bolazione ;  Lat.  of  the  Lower  Ages,  Tribuhtio,  from 
tribuf-are,  to  trouble.      See  Trouble,  Travel. 

Vexation,  affliction,  distress. 


R.  Brunne,  p.  206. 

Preye  ye  that  youre  fleyng  be  not  maad  in  wynter,  or  in 

the  sabotis,    for   tharine  schal  be   greet   tribulacioun  what 

manere  hath  not  be  fro  th-  bigynnyng  of  the  world  til  now, 

neither  schal  be  maad.—  IViclif.  Matthew,  c.  24. 

Eut  praye  that  youre  flyght  be  not  in  the  wynter,  nether 
on  the  Saboth  daye.  For  then  shal  be  great  tnbu/adon, 
suche  as  was  not  from  the  beeynr.ynge  of  the  world  to  this 


-Bible, 


lb. 


And  whan  that  I  have  told  thee  forth  my  tale 

Of  tribulation  in  mariage, 

Of  which  I  am  expert  in  all  min  age, 

(This  is  to  sayn,  myself  hath  ben  the  whippe) 

i  wheder  thou  wolt  sippe 


!    lln, 


I  nan 


Edwyn  whan  this  tokyn  :*■  brought  to  the,  than  haue  thou 
iviule  nf  this  tyme  of  trylulaeioti,  and  of  this  promesse  yt 
:iou  hast  mdde.—Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  128. 

And  Christ  foretold  to  us  tribulation,  and  promised  only 


armed  tyrants.— Bp.  Taylox 

TRI'BUNE.  "|  Fr.  Tribun ;  It.  Trihuno  - 
Tribu'nal.  I   Sp.Tribuno;   Lat.  Tribunus, 

Tri'bi'nate.  I  one  who  (originally)  was 
Tribuni'tial.  J  placed  over  a  tribe  {tribun). 
Tribvni'tioiis.  I  Tribunal,  locus,  sedes,  the 
Tri'blneship.    J  place,  the  seat  of  the  tribune. 

And  then,  generally, — 
The  seat  of  justice  or  judgment;  a  court  of 

justice. 

And  whanne  a  covenanle  day  was  fallen  Eroude  in  his 

birthe  day  made  a  soper  to  the  princis  and  tribunes  and  to 

the  grettist  of  Galilee.—  mclif.  Mark,  c.  6. 

The  king  sitteth  vp  aloft  in  a  great  hall,  on  a  Mlunall 
seat,  and  lower  vnder  him  sit  all  his  barons  round  about. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 


And  the  vsurping  of  a  fei 
of  Tarquinius,  and  before 
and   manifestly  in  the  d< 


:~!er  thedeath, 
sion  of  the  tribunate, 
but  more  perniciously 
the  Tiiumuirate  of  Caesar,  Crassus,  and  Pompeius. 

Smith.  Commonwealth,  b.  i.  o.  i* 


TRI 


Thev  thinke  also,  that  the  tribunate  wa 
iti'uhirinn,  and  restraint  of  a  magistracy,  rather  than  a 
mttristracv  it  selfe  :  for  all  the  authority  and  power  of  the 
tribune,  lav  in  <-]n-"<r.u  hiin^-ll",  and  crnssinp  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  other  mosistrates,  and  in  diminishing  or  repressing 
their  excessive  and  licentious  power. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  713. 

The  scarlet  judge  might  now  set  up  his  mule. 
With  neighing  steeds  the  streets  so  pester'd  arc  ; 
Fnr  wh-re  he"  wont  in  Westminster  to  rule, 


By  trihunitinU  law  from  LiM-aa  throne 

This  king,  and  barre  him  his  forefathers  crowne. 

May.  Lucan.  Pharsalia.bA 

And  let  them  not  come  in  multitudes,  or  in  a  tribunitin 
manner  ;  for  that  is,  to  clamour  counsels  not  to  enforn 
hem  —  Baeun.  Ess.   Of  Countell. 


TRI 


The  two  gTeat  empires  of  the  world  I  know, 

That  of  Peru,  an.!  this  of  Mexico: 

And  since  [he  earth  none  larger  does  afford, 


Or  violate  w 
But  wbcthe: 


tliey  : 


Id.  Juvenal,  Sat.  S. 
Russians. 


tut  to  say  a  truth,  this  tribuneship  having 
ly  rtie  first  beginning  from  the  common  pei 
mighty  in  regard  that  it  is  popula 


i  great 
Plutarch,  p.  718. 
He  plainly  touches  at  the  office  of  the  hish  priesthood. 


with   ■ 


whit 


person  more  sacred  and  invioiahle  than  even  the  tribunitial 
power.— Dryden    Virgil.  JEneis,  Ded. 

This,  goddess,  this  to  his  remembrance  call. 

Embrace  his  knees,  at  his  (ributial  fall. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

Such  was  the  erection  of  that  sacred.  tribunitial  power, 
wh"se  prerogatives  served  to  check  the  usurpations  of  the 
magistrates,  atid  who  could  arrest  with  one  word  even  the 
proceedings  of  the  senate. 

Bolingbroke.  Remarks  i 


that  they  are.— Cook.   Third  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c.  11. 

TRIBU'TION.  Lat.  Tributio,  from  tribuere, 
to  pay. 

"I  shall  tell  thee,"  (quod  she)  "  tribucion  of  thy  good 
willes,  to  haue  of  thy  Mar-.-arit.  peri.?,  it  b-areth  not  the 
name  of  nlede,  but  onely  of  good  grace,  and  that  conieth  not 
of  thy  desert,  but  of  thy  MariMiitos  g.io.lnesse,  and  vertue 
alone." — Chaucer.   The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 

TRICE.  Fr.  Trois,  three;  in  a  trice  or  thrice 
(three-es). 

In  three — moments,  minutes ;  or  before  you  can 
say  or  tell  three. 

And  whan  that  he  him  moste  auaunteth, 
That  lorde,  whiche  vainglorie  daunteth, 


All  ! 

■Where  that  he  s 


•  History  of  England. 


The  tribune,,  when  they  had  a  mind  to  animate  the 
people  against  the  rich  and  the  great,  put  them  in  mind  of 
the  ancient  divisions  of  lands,  and  represented  that  law 
which  restricted  this  sort  of  private  property  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  republic. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 


!.  'k  Fr.  Tribtit;  It.  Tribute- ; 
adj.  >  Sp.  Tribute  ;  Lat.  Tribuium, 
n.     )  so  called,  a  tribubus,  because 


TRI'BTTTE. 

Tributary 

Tri'bUTARV 

this  money,  required  from  the  people,  was  exac 
through  the  tribes  (tributim),  in  proportion  to  the 
estimated  value  of  the  estate  or  property  of  each. 
See  the  quotation  from  Holland's  Livy.  See 
Attribute  and  Contribute. 

Tribute sum  paid,  portion  paid  ;  tax,  assess- 
ment ;  impost,  subsidy  ;  a  token  or  acknowledge- 
ment of  subordinacy.      Tributary, — 

Subject  to  tribute;  subject,  subordinate. 
As  wide  as  the  worlde  is.  wonyeth  ther  none 
Bote  under  frioi/i  and  taillage.  as  tikes  and  cheorles. 

Piers  Ploutiman,  p.  368. 

And  thei  bi£unnen  to  accuse  him :  and  seiden,  -we  han 
founden  this  turnvngeupsndoun  oure  folk  :  and  forbeoynge 
tri'tttis  to  be  gouun  to  the  emperour  and  seiynge  that  him- 
silf  is  Crist  a  kyng.—  Wictif.  Luk,  c.  23. 

And  they  began  to  accuse  hym  sayinge  :  we  haue  founde 
this  felow  peruertvnge  the  people,  and  forbyddynge  to  paye 
tribute  to  Cesar  :  saying,  that  he  is  Christ  a  king. 

Bible,  1551.  76. 

Than  is  there  nought,  hut  yeeld  thee, 

Or  yeue  hem  tribute  douteles. 

And  hold  it  of  hem  to  have  pees. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Up  rose  he  Julius  the  conquerour. 

That  wan  all  the  Occident,  by  lond  and  see, 

By  strengthe  of  hond,  or  elles  by  tretee, 

Ajld  unto  Home  made  hem  tributarie. 

Id.  The  Monkes  Tate,  V.  14,590. 

io  his  empire,  and  to  his  lawes, 

As  who  saith.  all  in  thilke  dawes 

Were  obeisant,  and  tribute  here, 

As  though  he  god  of  erthe  were.— Oower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 


ibes,  of  the  word  tribute  (as  I  suppose)  lor  he  it 
pas  that  devised  and  brought  a;  the  manner  of  equal)  con- 
ribution  and  paiment.  proportionably  to  the  assesment  and 
ate  of  men's  goods. — Holland.  L  ivivs,  p.  3 1. 
Thenceforth  this  land  was  tributarie  made 
'["  amhitious  Rome,  and  did  their  rule  obay, 
Till  Arthur  all  that  reckoning  defrayd. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

As  such  we  lov'd.  admir'd,  almost  ador'd, 
Gave  all  the  Inhale  mortals  could  afford, 
Perhaps  we  gave  so  much,  the  powers  above 
Grew  angry  at  our  superstitious  love. 

Dryden.  On  the  Depth  of  a  Young  Gentleman. 


paleis.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Turbervile.   To  his  Friend,  $c. 
But  faster  than  his  horse  the  ladies  flew, 
And  in  a  trice  were  vanish'd  out  of  view. 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

TRICK,  v.  ~\  See  Intricate,  Extricate. 
Trick,  n.  Fr.    Tricher ;     from    tricare, 

Trick,  adj.  Gr.  Tpixcs,  hairs ;  generally, 

Tri'cking,  n.      I  — any  entanglement. 
Tri'ckish.  [       To  entangle,  to  ensnare,  or 

Tri'ckishness.  delude,  to  deceive  ;  to  prae- 
Tri'ckments.  ti.se  onsnaring  or  deceptive 
Tri'ckst.  J   arts  ;  to  set  off,  with  delusive 

appearances,  with  imposing  ornaments  ;  to  adorn, 
to  deck,  to  embellish;  to  dress  with  finery,  osten- 
tatiously. 

A  trick, — a  snare,  a  deception,  an  artifice  ;  an 
artful,  an  artificial  habit  or  practice;  an  habitual 
manner,  way  or  practice. 

To  trick, "in  heraldry  (see  the  quotation  from 
B.  Jonson), — to  draw  with  a  pen  (in  profile). 

Trick,  n.  in  B.  Jonson,  is  perhaps  Tress.  Old 
Fr.  7Vfce;  It.  Treccia;  or  Low  Lat.  Trica, 
crines  intexti.      See  Du  Cange. 

Tricksy,  i.  e.  trickish,  artful,   dexterous,  adroit, 
active,  smart. 
Tliei  red  him  alle  araysse,  that  conseil  gaf  therto. 
"Wenes  he  our  men  Inglisse  for  to  trecther  so? 

R.  Brunne,  p.  161. 
A  neighbour  mine  not  long  ago  there  was, 


est  day  in  the  morning  I  was  saluted  at  my  gat 
n  in  eomplet  harnesse,  what  time  my  souldiers  weri 
i  play  niee  a  shrewde  triclte. 


7/.7.7,7"7/.   Voyages,  vol. 


.  p.  334 


For  he  [Cato]  found  not  his  countrey  (as  Phocion  did) 
utterly  destroyed,  but  tossed  in  a  dangerous  tempest ;  and 
being  not  of  authority  like  the  pilot  to  take  the  stern  in 
hand,  and  govern  the  ship,  he  took  himself  to  tiirknu,  the 
sails,  and  preparing  the  tackle,  so  to  assist  men  of  greater 
power. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  624, 

They  forget  they  ore  in  the  statute,  the  rascals ;  they  are 
blazoned  there  ;  there  they  are  trick'd,  they  and  their  pedi- 
grees ;  they  need  no  other  heralds,  I  wiss, 

B.  Jonson.   The  Poetaster,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Know,  thou  iricki  up  toy, 

My  love's  a  violent  Ih.ml.  where  art  thou  fain, 
Playing  with  which  title  tbou'dst  been  greatly  toss'd, 
By  crossing  it.  thou  art  or'whelm'd,  and  lost. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.   The  Knight  of  Malta,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

So  roaist  thou  chaunce  mock  out  a  benefice, 
Unlesse  thou  canst  one  enninre  by  device, 
Or  cast  a  figure  for  a  bishoprick  ; 
And  if  one  could,  it  were  but  a  schoole  iriek. 

Spenser.  Mother  HubberaVs  Tall 
1972 


.  Jonson.  The  Poetaster,  Act  111.  «c  1. 

No  tomb  shall  hold  thee 

Over  thy  hearse,  my  sorrows  like  sad  arms 
Shall  hang  for  ever. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.   The  Mad  lover,  Act  L 

id.   The  Knight  of  Malta,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
"  '  There  was  a  trieksie  girle,  I  wot, 

Albeit  clad  in  gray. 
As  peart  as  bird,  as  straite  as  boult, 
As  fresh  as  flower  in  May.'  " 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vl.  c.  31. 
The  foole  hath  planted  in  his  memory 

A  many  feoles  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Garnisht  like  him,  that  for  a  trieksie  word 
Defie  the  matter. 

Shakespeare.   The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

By  thus  perph 


isier  to  oppose 
:nt  fat  he: 
ke  Merry-Andrew 


the  1 


Thisi 
berly  the  same  tricks  which  his  master  is  so  dexterously 
performing  on  the  high. — Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  Ded. 

At  Southwark.  therefore  as  his  tricks  he  show'd. 

To  please  our  masters,  and  his  friends  the  rrowd. 

Prior.  Merry  Andrew. 

The  chief  reasoner  of  that  philosophic  farce  is  a  Gallo 

French,  I  can't  say— hut  all  he  says,  is  in  so  loose  and  slip- 
pery and  trickish  a  way  of  reasoning. 

Atterbury  to  Pope,  March  26,  1721. 

Though  well  perfum'd  and  elegantly  dress'd, 
Like  an  unburied  carcase  trick'd  with  flow'rs, 
Is  but  a  garnish'd  nuist 
For  cleanly  riddance,  tl 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  vi. 

We  presently  discovered  that  they  were  as  expert  thieves, 
and  as  tricking  in  their  exchanges,  as  any  people  we  had 
yet  met  with. — Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

ot  upon  a  trick,  he  is  free 
juggler,  who  lives  in  per- 
hls  trick  should  be  discovered, 

Reynolds,  vol.  i.  Dis.  2. 


,  for  fair  a 


As  his  preeminence  dependi 
from  the  painful  suspi 
petual  fear 


It  [the  world]  will  shew  you,  that  tricking,  and  deceit  of 
various  kinds,  are  very  consistent  with  Christianity. 

Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

I  am  unwilling  to  inflame  that  odium,  which  confound- 
ing the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  has  branded  the  whole 
tribe  with  charges  of  duplicity,  management,  artifice,  and 
trickishness,  approaching  to  the  imputation  of  arrant  kna- 
very.— Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  24. 

TRI'CKER.     See  Trigger. 

TRI'CKLE,  v.  Skinner  supposes  treckelen, 
a  dim.  of  Dut.  Treckcn,  to  trace ;  "  to  flow,"  he 
adds,  "  as  drops  in  a  long  continuous  track  or 
course."  It  may  be  merely  the  dim.  of  track,  q.  d. ; 
trackle,  by  the  change  of  the  vowel.  Serenius 
and  Dr.  Jamieson  resort  to  the  Islandic.  See 
Trigle,  in  Jamieson. 

To  run  in  a  thin  or  slender  course  or  stream, 
in  drips  or  drippings  ;  to  distil. 

The  feete  of  Jesus  being  wel  washed  with  teres  trieclyng 
down  from  her  yies  lyke  the  droppes  of  rayne  in 
she  wiped  drye'agayne.  not  with  any  towell  of  Iii 
with  the  h 


r  owne  head. —  Vdal.  Luke,  c.  7. 


But  whan  he  behelde  the  teares.  trvcketynpe  downe  by  tin 
face  of  Gysyppus,  he  than  recomforted  hym. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  12 

Not  every  trickling  teare  doth  argue  inwarde  paine. 
But  the  small  birds,  in  their  wide  boughs  embowring, 


And  under  them  a  silver  spring,  forth  pnwring 
His  Uickling  streames,  a  gentle  munnure  sent. 

Spenser.   Virgil 
"  Unhappy  son  !"  fair  Thetis  thus  replies, 
While  ti  are  celestial  trickle  from  her  eyes. 

Pope.  Homer.  Hit. 
How  fluent  nonsense  trickles  trom  his  tongue  '. 
How  sweet  the  periods  l 


lows  at  the  botto 


Id.   The  Dttnciud,  b. 


1  fresh  water,  which  I 

ml  stem!  in  poels  among  the  bol- 

,  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 


TRI 

TRI'DENT.  )        Fr.  Tridente;     ft.  Tridinte  t 

Tride'nted.  f  Sp.  Tridente ;  Lat.  Tridens, 
three- toothed,  having  three  teeth  or  tines,  {tres 
denies. ) 

For  he  that  doth  of  sea  the  powerful  trident  wield, 
His  Tritons  made  pmclafm,  a  nymphaJ  to  be  held 
In  honour  of  himself.— Dr«i//o<*.  P»ty-Olbiont  s.  20. 

Great  Neptune  went  before, 


-Chapman,  Homer.  Iliad,  1 


Quartet.  History oj 'Jonah,  (1620.) 
with  speed  ;  from  me,  your  tyrant  tell, 
lot  tliis  wat'ry  empire  fell, 
i  rocks,  your  darksnnie  dungeons  keep, 
iurp  the  trident  of  the  deep. 

Pitt.   Virgil,  .Eneid, 


lan  the  comons  of  the  cite  beganne  to  save,  how  dothe 
bysshop  tri/fle  and  mocke  vs.  sythe  he  kepeth  aboute 
the  greatest  brybour  and  robbor  in  all    Fraunce,  and 

e  that  we  shulde  gyue  liym  oure  money. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycte,  vol.  i.  c.  200. 


Therefore  whereas  the  Phariseis  teache  and  obserue 
supersticiously  these  UAyshctufles ;  yet  they  dooe  not  abhorre 
those  thinges,  whereby  the  mynde  is  defiled  in  dede. 

Udal.  Mathew,  c.  15. 


I    » 


TRIENNIAL.      FV.  Tn 
Sp.  Triennio;     Lat.  Trienn 


It.  Trlenmo  j 
s  anni.)  three 


for,  returning,  recurring  at  the  end 


Ys  nat  so  syker  for  the  saute 

There  are  that  hold  the  elder 

are  others  for  a  triennial  I,  othe 

Bp.  Hall.  Eiihe-'pacu  I 

Together  with  the  bill  for  sul 

pass'd  that  house,  and  were  tra 


w.Miclu-  ine  thvnketh 
rtys  .-is  ys  Dowel. 
Piers  I'tvuliman,   p.  164. 

lould  h "  perpetual!  :  there 


both  which  quickly 
'■  War,  vol.  i.  p.  209. 


deed  before  the  commence! 

rnt  of  his  l,i 
Bp.  Horslcy, 

nnia 

i[ih:iMr,\ 
ii.  Ser.  32 

TRI'RR.      See  Try. 

TRIETE'RICKS.  ) 
Triete'rical.            )  e 

Lat.  Trieteris ; 

Gr.  Tp<- 

Tta,  three  ye 

To  whome  in 

The  Thehan  wines  at  Delp 

"s^o" 

May.    Lttcan.  Pharsalia. 

The  triHerical  sports,  I  mean  the  orgia,  that 
teries  of  Bacchus.— Gregory,  Notes  on  Scripturt 

TRI-FA'LLOW,  i 
Twi'fai.low,  v. 
second — third  time. 

In  May,  at  the  furthest,  twif allow  thy  land 


Fallowing    or    turning 
I   land   into  fallows   a 


For  my  owne  part  1  was  never  so  good  a  husband  to  take 
any  delight  to  heare  one  of  my  ploughmen  tell  how  an  acre 
of  wheat  must  be  fallowed  and  I  w //fallowed. 

Sir  J.  Harrington.  Apologie  of  Poetry. 

The  beginning  of  August  is  the  time  of  irifa/louing,  nr 
last  plowing,  before  they  sow  their  wheat.— Mortimer. 

TRI-FI'STULARY.  Having  three  fistula  or 
pipes. 

■  cranny  we 

TRI'FLE,  v.    "\       Skinner,— either  from  the 
Tri'fle,  n.  VuLTrn/filen,   nugari,   pelli- 

Tri'fler.  {  cere,    blandirc  ;     or   the    Fr. 

Tripling,  n.      (  TVu^'ajofce.    Probablyfrom 
Tri'flingly.  the 'A.  S.  verb,   Trifel-an,  to 

Tri'flingness.  J  pound,  to  break,  to  commi- 
nute ;  consequentially,  to  reduce  to  minute  parts — 
of  little  weight  or  value.      A  trifle,— 

Any  thing;  smnll  or  minute,  of  little  weight  or 
value ;  inconsiderable,  unimportant,  unworthy. 
To  trifle- 
To  be  or  cause  to  be  of  little  worth  ;  to  diminish 
the  weight  or  value  ;  to  employ  in,  to  be  busy  in — 
trifles  ,■  in  light,  frivolous,  foolish  things  ;  to  treat 
or  behave  towards,  as  to' a  thing  of  no  value  ;  to 
play  with,  to  make  sport  of;  to  act  idly,  frivolously. 
See  Trivial,  and  Travail. 


ciitf-i-].rvs 
to  these  I 
whiche  ot 
get  or  to  t 


itter  that  ye  whiche  are  my  disciples  done 
nust  therefore  apply  all  your  whole  study 
&  lytle  regarde  suche  tr lifting  thynges, 
i  doe  bestowe  &  spende  theyr  whole  lyfe  to 
,  or  els  to  auoyde.— Id.  lb.  c.  5. 


I  am  ashamed  to  call  them  madde  men,  trifters  and 
wranglers,  they  bee  such  as  know  not  what  they  say,  nor  of 
what  tbyng  they  speake  —  Barnes.    Workcs,  p.  360. 

Which  when  he  had  ouerread  and  considered,  he  returned 
his  answer  by  a  letter  dated  at  Crosrh  the  thirtith  of  October 
1579,  vsing  therein  nothing  but  triflings  and  delaies. 

Holinshed.  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  an.  1579. 
But  all  as  a  poore  pedlar  he  did  wend, 
Eearing  a  tru^se  of  trifles  at  his  backe, 
As  bells,  and  babes,  and  glasses,  in  bis  packe. 

Spenser.    The  Shephcard's  Calender.  May. 
Say.  Prav  wear  these  trifles. 
Clay.  Neither  you,  nor  trifles, 

And  here  no  more  trifle  the  time  away. 

Beattni.  $  Fl-tch.   Lire's  Cure,  Act  iii.  sc.  -1. 


.',/  Man 


ember  well, 
this  sore  night 


Threescore  and  ten  I  cat 
'nlnnie  of  which  time  I  h 
things  strange 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

The  iriftingness  and  petulancy  of  this  scruple  I  have 
represented  upon  its  own  proper  principles. 

Bp.  Parker.    Rehears.  Transp.  p.  39. 

There  could  be  no  room  for  those  indifferent  and  visibly 
trifling  actions,  to  which  our  wills  are  so  often  determined, 
and  wherein  we  voluntarily  waste  so  much  of  our  lives. 

Locke.  Hum.  Under  st.  b.ii.  c.21. 

'Tis  not,  indeed,  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 

"With  wind  and  noise.  Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  5. 

"What  has  this  trifler  to  produce,  that  can  bear  so  much 
as  the  face  of  an  argument  ? 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  40. 

All  our  semblances  of  repentance,  all  our  corporeal  absti- 
nences, if  a  kind  and  merciful  disposition  are  wanting, 
what  are  they  truly  but  presumptuous  dallyings,  or  imper- 
tinent triflings  with  God  1— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  31. 

Those  who  are  carried  away  with  the  spontaneous  current 
of  their  own  thoughts,  must  never  humour  their  minds  in 
being  thus  triflingly  busy. — Locke. 

Such  men  lose  their  intellectual  powers  for  want  of  exert- 
ing them;  and,  having  trifled  away  youth,  are  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  trifling  away  age. 

Bolingbroke.  Of  Retirement  fy  Study. 

If  trifles  engage,  and  if  trifles  make  us  happy,  the  true 
relief  t mil  sugared  by  the  e\ p>'nm<-nt,  is  upon  the  tendency 
of  nature  to  gratification  and  enjoyment  ;  which  is,  in  other 
words,  the  goodness  of  its  Author  towards  his  sensitive 
creation.— Pit ley.  Natural  Tlieut»gut  c.  26. 

I  hate  the  dust  that  fierce  disputers  raise, 
And  lose  the  mind  in  a  wild  maze  of  thought : 
t  empty  triflings,  and  what  empty  ways, 


To  l 


Watts.  True  Learning. 

TRI-FLUCTUA'TION.      A    concurrence   of 
three  waves,  (tres fluctus.) 

The  Greeks  to  expresse  the  greatest  wave,  do  use  the 


riflnctnalion  of  evils 
ductus  decumanus. 
Brown.   Vulgar  En 


which  Erasmus 


TRI-FO'LIATE.     Having-  three  leaves,  (tr 
folia.) 


TRI-FORM.  Lat.  Triformis,  three  formed,  or 
having  three  forms ;  bocifonn,  formed  like  an  ox  ; 
hominiform,  formed  like  a  man. 


■ —  There  the  neighbouring  moon 

(So  call  that  opposite  fair  starr)  her  aide 
Timely  interposes,  and  her  monthly  round 
Still  ending,  still  renewing,  through  mid  beav'l 


And  theoldphilusophick  atheists,  were  so  frank  and  lavish 

ijarm,  otjorm  ana  trtjorm  animals. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  673. 

TRI'GAMY.    A  third  marriage.    See  Bigamy. 


Sir  T.  Herbert.   Travels,  p.  158. 

TRI'GGER,  or)      Skinner  suggests  the  Dut. 

Tri'cker.  )  Dregghe,  harpago,  uncus,  as 

he  explains  it.  But  the  Dut.  is  a  Dragge,  and 
trecken,  is  to  drag ;  and  a  trigger,  whether  to 
hold  a  wheel,  or  loose  the  cock  of  the  gun,  is  a 
drag — 

That  which  drags,  or  that  which  we  drag  or 
pull. 

goose 


In  death  i 


;  talons  close, 


ligi.l. 


The  pulling  the  trigger  of  the  gun,  with  which  the  murder 
is  committed,  and  is  all  the  action  that  perhaps  is  visible, 
has  no  natural  connection  with  those  other  ideas  that  make 
up  the  complex  one,  nam'd  murder. 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

Pulling  a  trigger  or  drawing  characters  upon  paper  are 
neither  good  nor  bad,  right  nor  wrong,  considered  in  them- 
selves ;  but  as  the  trigger  so  pulled  shall  occasion  the 
slaughter  of  a  man,  or  of  some  vermin,  or  only  a  bounce  in 
the  air;  as  the  characters  so  drawn  shall  tend  to  the  neces- 
sary security  of  our  property,  or  to  bring  a  hardship  upon 
our  neighbour,  or  shall  cany  no  meaning  at  all,  we  pro- 
nounce the  action  prudent  or  idle,  nunal  or  wicked. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

TRI'GLYPH.  Fr.  Triglyphe ;  It.  Triglifo ; 
Sp.  Triglifo,— 

Having  tres  glyphas •  Gr.  TXvtp-n,  a  grave  or 
groove ;  TKvip-etv,  to  grave.  See  the  quotation 
from  Evelyn. 

The  Dorique  order  is  the  gravest  that  hath  been  received 
into  civil  use,  preserving,  in  comparison  of  those  that 
follow,  a  more  masculine  aspect,  and  little  trimmer  than 
the  Tuscan  that  went  before,  save  a  sober  garnishment  now 
and  then  of  lions'  heads  in  the  cornice,  and  oftryglyphs  and 
metopes  always  in  the  ftize.—Relinuice  It'oltoniana?,  p.  24. 

The  triglyphs,  which  I  affinn'd  to  be  charged  on  the  Doric 
freeze,  is  a  most  inseparable  ornament  of  it.  The  word 
T(i(7Xi/0oc,  in  Greek  imports  a  three  sculptured  piece, — 
quasi  tres  habens  glyphas.  By  their  triangular  furrows,  or 
gutters  rather,  they  seem  to  me  as  if  they  were  meant  to 
convey  the  guttce  or  drops  which  hang  a  little  under  them. 
Evelyn.  On  Architecture. 

TRI'GON.  ^       Fr.  Trigonometries    It. 

Tri'gonal.  I   Trigonomelria ;    Gr.  Tpt- 

Trigono'metry.        fywvos,    a  triangle,    (rpts, 

Trigonometrical.  J  ywvta,)  and  /terpen*,  to 
measure. 

Trigon, — a  figure  having  three  angles. 
Trigonometry, — the  measurement  of  triangles  ; 
of  their  sides  and  angles. 

As  when  the  cranes  direct  their  flight  on  high, 

To  cut  their  way,  they  in  a  trigon  die; 

"Which  pointed  figure  may  with  ease  diuide 

Opposing  blasts,  throue/h  which  they  swiftly  glide. 

Beaumont.  Bosworth  Field. 

A  spar  of  a  yellow  hue  shot  into  numerous  ti  igonal  pointed 
shoots  of  various  sizes,  found  growing  to  one  side  of  a  per- 
pendicular fissure  of  a  stratum  of  free-stone.—  Woodward. 

Such  a  comparison  of  the  sides  and  angles  of  a  triangle, 
by  which,  from  certain  sides  and  an<  [<s  known  in  the  said 
triangle,  the  reason  of  the  other  angles  may  be  found  to  a 
right  one,  or  the  proportion  of  the  other  sides  to  the  one 
assigned  and  known,  this  is  called  trigonometry. 

Barrow.   Matin  maiieai  f.trtures,  Lect.  15. 


ferring  the  figure  of  the  earth,  have  been  undertaken  by 
different  philosophers,  under  the  patronage  of  different 
governments. — Hvtlon.  Course  of  Mathematics,  vol.  iii.  c.  5. 

The    trigonometrical    survey   in    I'ii.ulnnd   was   first  com- 


TRI 

TRI-LA'TERAL.  Having  or  consisting  of 
three  sides  (tria  latera). 

TRI-LI'TERAL.  Having  or  consisting  of 
three  letters  (tres  literas).     See  Biliteral. 


TRILL,  v.  \      Dut.    Trillen  ;     Ger.    Trillen  ; 

Trill,  n.     )  A.  S.  T/url-ian.     See  Thrill. 

To  turn,  to  turn  (round  and  round),  and,  con- 
sequentially, to  bore,  to  penetrate  ;  to  shake  or 
cause  to  shake,  (as  by  the  act  of  boring  or  pene- 
trating;) to  quiver  or  quaver. 


But ' 


Chaucer.   The  Squieres  Tale,  V.  10,628. 
Ne  will  I  yet  affray  the  douhtfull  hartes 
Of  such  as  seeke  for  welth  in  warre  to  fal, 
By  thundring  out  the  sundrie  soriaine  smartes 
Which  daily  chaunce  as  fortune  trilles  the  ball. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruiles  of  Warre. 
While  Philomel  is  ours :  while  in  our  shades. 
Through  the  soft  silence  or  the  listening  night, 
The  sober  suited  songstress  trills  her  lay. 

Thomson.  Summer. 

The  truth  is,  I  have  often  pitied,  in  a  winter  night,  a  vocal 
musician,  and  have  attrilmto.l  nniiv  of  hi-  I  nils  and  quavers 
to  the  coldness  of  the  weather.— Taller,   No.  222. 

Within  my  limits  lone  and  still 

The  blackbird  pipes  in  artless  trill. 

IVarUm.  Inscription  in  a  Hermitage. 

TRILL,  v.     Corrupted  from  Trickle,  (qv.) 
To  run  in  a  thin  or  slender  course  or  stream,  in 
drips  or  drippings ;  to  distil. 

And  whan  this  abbot  had  this  wonder  6ein, 
His  salte  teres  trilled  adoun  as  reyne. 

Chaucer.   The  Prioresses  Tale,  T.  13,603. 
Nor  shed  my  trilling  teares 

upon  thy  moisted  face  7 
Nor  say  to  thee.  Tymet  adue, 
when  thou  departs!  the  place  ? 

Turbervile.  Pyndara's  Answere  to  Tymetes. 
And  yet,  through  languour  of  her  late  sweet  tnyle, 
Few  drops,  more  cleare  then  nectar,  forth  distild, 
That  like  pure  orient  perles  adowne  it  trild. 


Spense 

feel  my  sinews  sla 
Ud  a  cold  sweat  t 
Is  if  I  were  dissolv 

ing  into  ! 

•  fright, 


Dryden.   Tempest,  Act  ii. 

A.  S.  Tryman,  trimman,  pa- 
rare,  ordinare,  disponere;  and, 
hence,  formare,  stabilire ;  to 
set  in  order,  to  dress. 

To  set  or  put  in  order ;  to 
fit,  to  adapt,  to  bring  or  reduce, 
to   diminish,    to   cut — into  fit 


TRIM,  v. 

Trim,  adj. 

Trim,  ad. 

Trim,  n. 

Tri'mly. 

Tri'mmer. 

Tri'mming, 
form  or  shape. 

To  dress;  to  array,  to  rig;  to  set  out,  in  order, 
neatness  or  niceness. 

To  decorate.     To  trim,  (met.)  is— 

To  suit  or  adapt,  or  accommodate,  (sc.)  to 
Circumstances,  to  expedients  ;  to  prepare  for  the 
safest  side. 

[Sir  Andrewe  Dudley]  being  but  single  maned,  had  a 


TRI 

Ar.  Get  a  banquet  ready, 


Hotinshed.  Chronicle.  Edw.  III.  \ 


Wayting  to  passe  he  s 


And  when  they  ceast,  it  gan  againe  to  play, 

The  whiles  the  maskers  marched  forth  in  trim  aray. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

And  there's 

Another  of 'em.  a  trim  cheating  souldier, 

I'le  maul  that  rascal,  h'as  out-brav'd  me  twice. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Actii. 
whereas  did  swim 
:  as  glaunce  of  eye, 
A  litfe  gondelay,  bedecked  trim 
With  boughes  and  arbours  woven  cunningly, 
That  like  a  litle  forrest  seemed  outwardly. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
Pen.   My  honour  got   thorow  fire,   thorow  stubborn 
breaches 
Thorow  battels  that  have  been  as  hard  to  win  as  heaven, 
Thorow  death  himself,  in  all  his  horrid  trims, 
Is  gone  for  ever. 

Beaum.  §•  Fletch.    Bonduca,  Act  IV.  6C.  3. 
But  Calidore  of  courteous  inclination, 
Tooke  Coridon  and  set  him  in  his  place, 
That  he  should  lead  the  daunce,  as  was  his  fashion  ; 
For  Coridon  could  daunce,  and  trimly  trace. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  9. 
Now  the  Englishmen's  powder  failed  them,  their  pikes 
were  broken,  all  their  stoutest  men  either  slain  or  hurt, 
their  masts  and  trimmers  overthrown,  tht-ir  cable-  cut,  ii:. 
Camden.  History  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  1531. 
Religion  is  like  the  fashion  ;  one  man  wears  his  doublet 
slashed,  another  laced,  another  plain  ;  but  every  man  has  a 
doublet ;  so  every  man  has  his  religion  :  we  differ  about  the 
trimming.— Selden.  Table  Talk.  Religion. 
The  seat  the  soft  wool  of  the  bee, 
The  cover  (gallantly  to  see) 
The  wing  of  a  py'd  butterflee, 
I  trow,  'twas  simple  trimming. 

Drayton.  Nymphiditt.  The  Court  of  Fairy. 
And  set  forth  hyacinths  with  iron-blue, 
To  shade  marsh  marigolds  of  shining  hue. 
Some  bound  in  order,  others  loosely  strow'd, 
To  dress  thy  bower,  and  trim  thy  new  abode. 

Dryden.  nrgil.  Past  4. 
That  done,  bears  up  to  th'  prize,  and  views  each  limb  ; 
To  know  her  by  her  rigging  and  her  trimm. 

Id.  Conquest  of  Granada,  pt.  ii.  Prol. 
So  when  some  beauteous  dame,  a  reigning  toast, 
The  flower  of  Forth,  and  proud  Edina's  boast, 
Stands  at  her  toilet  in  her  tartan  plaid, 
In  all  her  richest  head-geer  trimly  clad. 

Somervile.  To  Alia 
A  trimmer  cry'd,  (that  heard  me  tell  this  story) 
Fie,  Mistress  Cooke  I  faith  you're  too  rank  a  Tory  ! 
Wish  nut  Wriiggs  hang'd,  but  pity  their  hard  cases. 

Dryden.  Epilogue  to  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
His  double  trimming  character  prevailed  on  him  to  talk 
with  the  duke  of  Ormond  :  but  it  earned  him  no  f.rll.'.r. 

Bolingbroke.  Letter  to  Sir  W.  Windham. 
went  about  to  allay  this  extravagant  ferment. 


I  have  a 
It  were  I 
Though 


one,  and  by  the  Trinitee 
e  lever  than  twenty  pound  worth  lond, 
right  now  were  fallen  in  my  bond, 
i  man  of  swiche  c" 


tyet 


The  Frankeleines  Prologue,  V.  10,904, 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vit 


Theologie  is  that  Bcience, 

Whiche  vnto  man  yeueth  euidence 

Of  tliyng,  whiche  is  not  bodily, 

Wherof  men  knowe  redily 

Tin-  high  Almightv  Trinitee, 

Whiche  i»  O  God  in  vnitee, 

Withoutcn  ende  and  begynnynge, 

And  creature  of  all  thinge. 

During  the  which  there  was  an  heavenly  noise 

Heard  sownd  through  all  the  pallace  pleasantly, 

Like  as  it  had  bene  many  an  angels  Voice 

Singing  before  th'  Eternall  Maiesty, 

In  their  trinall  triplicities  on  live. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.L  c.  12, 

This  therefore  is  the  very  last  ground  his  argument  is  to 
be  resolved  into.  But  how  weak  it  is  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, it  being  not  trinal  dimension,  but  impenetrability, 
that  constitutes  a  body. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  l.  c.  10. 
To  the  blanc  moone 

Her  office  they  prescrib'd,  to  th'  other  five 

Their  planetarie  motions  and  aspects 

In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite, 

Of  noxious,  lb.  a-ie.  and  when  to  joyne 

In  synod  unbeuigne. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  D.  X. 

That  glor 


form,  that  light  unsufferable, 

learning  blaze  of  majesty, 

ith  he  wont  at  heav'n's  high  council-table 

le  midst  of  Trinal  Unity. 

aside. — Id.  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nalii'ity. 


signifies  the 

Divine  essence  and  heautitude  of  God  in  a  trinity  of  persons. 
S,  A tli  i n.i-.ius  savs,  it  signifies  the  death,  burial  and  resur- 
rection of  our  blessed  Savinui,  together  with  his  being  three 
days  in  the  grave.— Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 
and  trilheism  for  synonymous 
value  themselves  upon  it. 
Waterland.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  238. 
Excuse  the  trinitarians  for  being  reserved,  after  your 
example,  in  so  tender  a  point;  and  for  endeavouring  to 
speak  ]. erlv.  as  weil  as  to  think  justly,  in  things  pertain- 
ing unto  God.— Id.  lb.  p.  232.  I 
Now  frequent  irines  the  happier  lights  among, 


Tho 


>'d  Jove  fiom  I 
took  offt 


i  freed, 


pan 


■  -  —  t  r  i 


lippes,  beeyng  i 


manned  ana 

and  obtained  the  victorie.— Fabyan.  Chronyele,  an.  1546. 

He  raysed  an  engyn  in  y«  castell,  the  which  was  nat  very 
great,  but  he  trummed  it  to  a  poynt. 

h  Bcrners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  l.  c.  59. 

There  hang  downe  certaine  square  flappes  compacted  of 
a  kinde  of  strawe  which  is  made  rough  and  rugged  with 
extreme  beat,  and  is  so  trimmed, 
suune  beames.  like  vnto  a  glasse 
Dished.— Hackluijl.  Voyages,  vol. 
It  taketh  no  rote  in  a  briery  plac 
the  sande  that  fleeted!  awaye,  b 
trymme  and' a  suhstaunciall  grounde.— L 

As  though  amanue  woulde  caste 
face   Hat  he  hvm  selfe  myght  seme  the  fayrer  :  and  arraye 
an  other  mani.es  garment  with  fylthyncs,  that  he  him  selfe 
myght  seme  the  more  trgm.—Id.  lb.  c.  4. 

Some  man  either  bv  lustines  of  nature,  or  brought  by  ill 
teaching  to  a  wrong  iii.lg.micnt.  I-  over  full  nf  wm.les  sen- 
,,„"  R  '  „  matter  'anil  vet  all  his  wordes  be  proper,  apt, 
and  well  ch.i-.'ii  all  hi-  sentences  be  rownd,  and  trimlie 
framed.— As'cliam.    77.  ■  Sctiole-master,  b.  ii. 

Therefore  then  lette  passe  al  that  trimming  and  araying 
of  her  body,  which  whe  her  husband  liued,  might  seeme  to 
be  done  for  pleasure. 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b. 


helmet  well  bu, 

n  marice,  nether  i 

requireth  a  pure, 

-  al.  James,  c.  1. 

i another  r 


friend,  was  s 


ing  treated  a 


The  academician  would  pass,  if  he  could,  for 
no  is  for  no  side,  nor  against  any  ;  or  else  for  r 

ges  sides  often,  and  finds  the  probable  s 

)metinaes  on  Ihe  olhe" 


Id.  Fragments  of  Essays,  §31. 
Those,  savs  Quintilian,  who  are  taken  with  the  outward 

show  of  things,  think  that  there  is  more  beauty  in  per-ons, 
who  rue  I:  i  in  in 'ii,  t'uilc.1,  ami  painted,  than  i  m. -or  nipt  nature 
can  -ive  :  as  if  beauty  were  merely  the  effect  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  manners.— Reynolds,  vol.  i.  Disc.  3.  Note. 

To  this  out-rigger  the  shrouds  are  fastened,  and  it  is  es- 
senlially  necessary  in  trimming  the  boat  when  it  blows 
fresh. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.e.  18. 

TRI'METER.  Fr.  Tp^fTpos,  versus  tria  melra 
seu  tres  mensuras  habens;  a  verse  having  three 
measures  or  six  (Iambic)  feet. 

This  foot  yet,  in  the  famous  trimeters 

Of  Decius'and  Ennius,  rare  appeares. 

B.  Jonson.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetrie. 

TRINE,  adj.  \       Fr.  Trine,-    It.  Trinb ;     Sp. 

Trine,  n.  Trino;  Lat.  Trinus.  (fromfres,) 

Trine,  v.  I  three.     See  the  quotation  from 

Tri'nal.  (  Milton,  in  v.  Tri-personat. 

Tiu'nity.  Threefold,      tripled,      com- 

Trinita'rian.  J   pounded  or  composed  of  three. 

In  astrology, — a  third  portion  of  the  zodiac.     To 

trine,— to  be  or  place  in  one  of  the  trine  angles. 
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For  this  advanlage  age  from  youth  has  won, 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun. 
By  Fortune  he  was  now  !o  Venus  trin'd. 
And  with  stern  Mars  in  Capricorn  was  join'd. 

Id.  Patamon  $•  Arelle,  b.  ill. 
These  cherubim  were  figures  emblematical  of  the  Trin4 


the  mystery  of  reriemptii 
ent— and  of  the  subjection  of  all  the  p 
all  crealed  things, animate  and  inani 
God.— Bp.  Hots/eg,  \    ' 


.  in.  Ser. 

ilarian  be  still  farlber  urged   to  si 

hat  degrees  exist  of  superiority  or 
with  St  Paul,  that  God  was  mani 
tat  without  controversy,  great  is  t 
—Gilpin.  Ser.  vol.  ii.  Hint  90. 


TRI'NKET,  n.  \     The  Fr.  Trinqnet,  It.  Trin- 

Tri'nkf.tting.  fchctto,  from  which  Skinner 
derives  our  word,  Cotgrave  says  —  is  properly  t 
"  the  top  or  top  gallant,  on  any  mast ;  the  highest 
sail  of  the  ship."  This  nautical  usage  was  lamilar 
to  our  old  writers.  (See  the  quotation  from 
Haokluyt.)  Tl,e  Low  Lat.  has  Trinqttetum,  or 
triquetum  :  Fr.  Trictrac  ,■  in  Eng.  Tick-tack.  The  I 
It.  Trinci  (Florio,)  are  cuts,  jags,  or  snips  in 
garments;  various  ornaments  in  garments:  and 
in  Mod.  It.  Trincio  is  a  piece  of  stuff  cut  (trinciato) 
for  ornament. 

Trinket  may  have  originally  been  applied  to 
these  small  cuttings  for  ornaments— of  any  material 
linen  or  metallic.     And  thence  to — 

Any  small  pieces  of  ornament  or  decoration,  of 
more  ornament  than  use  j  toys,  trifles ;  small 
play  things;  a  strip  of  ornamented  stuff — for  S 
sail. 

Beside  this  the  same  teachers  with  Cbristcs  doctrin* 
mingled  Jewi-hnes  and  snpei  sticious  philosophic  ohseruing 
and  kei'ing  <•'  rtain  poyntes  of  the  lave,  supei -i icioii-iy  also 
honouring  the  sunne,  the  moone,  and  starres.  with  such 
other  small  tiiitkitlc*  of  this  world,  healing  the  Colussifis  iA 
hand  that  thei  were  also  bound  to  do  the  same. 

Udal.  Colossians,  Argument. 


TRI 


TRI 


But  when  tlie  poorer  sort  of  common  souldiers  hatie 
euery  man  his  leather  ha?  or  saehell  well  sowed  together, 
wherein  he  packs  vp  all  .lis  trinke's,  and  strongly  trussing 
it  vp  hangs  it  at  his  horses  tayle.  and  so  passeth  ouer. 

r    And  the  farther  we  went  the  mora  [lie  winds  increased, 


the  shears 


:  diligence  we  loosed  t 
mently.— Id.  Hi.  vol. 


I  the  l 


And  suddenly  with  a  great  gust  the  trinket 
vere  rent  asunder. — Id.  lb.  p.  411. 

But  I  wold  wit  of  the  youth  of  the  one,  and  beautie  of 
he  other  in  vsyng  all  your  lyues  in  vanitie,  what  goodly 
rinkcls  ye  hope  to  weare  in  tin 

A  good  old  man,  they  say  toe  :    I  dare  swear 
Full  many  a  year  ago  he  left  these  gambols  : 

Beaum.  £  Fleteh.   Humorous  Lieutenant,  Act  iv. 
iiir.  Here  are  my  trinkets,  and  this  lusty  marriagi 
I  mean  to  visit,  I  have  shifts  of  all  sorts. 


court  together  by  the  ears.— Soulli.  vol.  vi.  Ser.  3. 

They  robhed  him,  taking  from  him  his  sword,  the  hilt  of 

snuff-box,  sleeve  buttons  and  hat  v.  ith  several  oilier  trinkets. 
Anson.   Voyages,  b.  iii.  c.  0. 
Soon  you  will  hear  the  saucy  ".reward  say, 
*'  Pack  up  witli  all  your  trinkets,  and  away." 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  6. 

TR  I-  O'B  0  L  A  R  Y.    Homo  trioboli,  a  man  worth 
three  obole .-  good  for  nothing. 
Any  triobolary  pasquiller,  every  tress" 


;  ridiculous,  if  it  be  s 


Euerie  elfe  and  fairie  spright, 
Hop  a-  light  as  bird  from  brier, 

And  this  ditty  after  me,  sing  and  dance  it  trippiniilie. 
Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dreame,  Act  v.  sc.  2 

Ham.  Speake  the  speech  I  pray  you,  as  T  pronoune'd  it  t( 

on.  trippino.'inui  tlie  tuna-ire;  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  mam 
s  vnur  plovers  do,  1  had  as  Hue  the  town-cryer  had  spoke 
ly  lines.— Id.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


look 


tour  be  alter' 

,  and    his  fee 
:  call'd  druuk 


fail   I 


know,  that 


ivereign  princes  in  open  primed  language 

TRIP,  n.     SeeTRo 


faces  of 
Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  48. 


Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iii.  c.  10. 
"While,  on  my  better  hand,  Ascanius  hung, 
And,  with  uucqual  paces,  tripl  along. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 
For  I  pass'd  the  Isthmus  twice,  and  was  23  days  in  the 
last  trip  that  I  made  over  it. 

Dampier.  Discourse  of  Winds,  c.  8. 
Begone,  ye  sylvan  trippers  of  the  green; 
Fly  after  night,  ami  overtake-  the  moon. 

Dryden.  King  Arthur,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
"We  then  carried  out  the  hedge-anchor,  in  order  to  warp 

trip  the  lower-anchor  with  all  the  purchase  we  could  make. 
Cook.  First  Vogagc,  b.  i.  c.  20. 
Others  were  stealing  the  hats  from  off  the  sailors  heads, 
r  tripping  up  their 


TRIP,  v.        "|      Fr.  Treper,  triper;  Sp.  Trepar  ; 
Trip,  n.  I   Dtit.  Trippen,  tripelen,  trepelen  ,- 

Tri'pper.  V  saltare,  tripudiarc,  (ter  pede,  sc. 

Tiii'pping,  n.   I  caadere,  or,  terram  pavere,  i.  e. 
Tri'ppingly.  j  etcdere,  see  Vossius,)  to  strike 
(the  feet)  upon  the  ground. 

To  foot  it — nimbly,  lightly;  to  caper  ;  to  move, 
raise,  lift  the  foot  from  the  ground  ;  to  throw  or 
cast  from  the  ground ;  to  lose  footing,  to  make  a 
false  step  ;  to  strike  the  foot  against,  to  stumble. 
Also— 

To  take  a  step,  to  go  a  short  space ;  to  make 
a  short,  quick  or  sudden  movement,  excursion, 
journey. 

This  hors  anon  gan  for  to  trip  and  daunce, 
"Whan  that  the  knight  laid  hond  up  on  his  rein. 

Chaucer.   The  Squieres  Tale,  V.  10.62G. 
They  laugh  and  daunce,  trippe  and  sing, 
But  in  the  taverue  all  dispendeth. — Id.  Rom.  of  theRose. 
"  Yeve  us  a  bushel  whete,  or  malt,  orreye, 
A  goddes  kichel,  or  a  trippe  of  chese, 
Or  elles  what  you  list,  we  may  not  chese." 

Id.   The  Sompnoures  Tale,  V.  7327. 
And  therfore  there  was  neuer  man  inippyd  himselfe  more 
hansomely  to  take  a  fall,  then  this  auctour  doth  in  this 
[place,  not  one. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explic.  Of  Transubstantiation,  fol.  110. 
The  multitude  sought  for  health,  and  were  desirous  to 
heare  his  doctrine  :  hut  the  other  desired  more  to  take  hym 
in  a  trip,  then  to  be  healed  -.  to  proue  hym,  rather  the  to 
learne—  Udal.  ilarke,  c.  10. 
Alcides  then  about  his  short  ribbs  cast 
His  conquering  aimes,  and  grip'd  his  yielding  wast, 
Then  tripping  vp  his  leggs  he  fairely  layes 
His  foe  stretch'd  out  vpon  the  sand. 

By.  Take  heed  of  lying; 
For  by  this  light,  if  we  .la  credit  you, 

Aral  linii  you  tiii'jwuj,  la-  inuiaiaui 

'd  the  prince  of  Orange,  will  be  sport 


Toi 


Beaum.  #  Fleteh.   The  Woman's  Prize,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

"When  of  the  same  he  gladly  would  report. 
That  with  the  earnest  haste  nil  tongue  oft  trips, 
Catching  the  words  half  spoke  out  of  his  lips. 

Drayton.   Henri/  to  Rosamond. 

Or  l.v  taa  aii  la  a  a-    i  aa 

The  forward,  backward,  l'ol.t,  toe  mar,  the  turn,  the  trip. 
Id.  JPoig-Olbion,  s.  1. 


Cowper.  ConvrrsnU'ri. 
i  obliged  to  make  three  trips  before  we 


TRI-PA'RTITE.  Consisting  of  three  parts  or 
parties,  (tres  partes. ) 

But  that  this  manoure  of  fyghtyng  is  vtterly  set  asyde, 
we  maye  thanke  (as  wytnesseth  the  historye  called  the 
tripartite  history  a)  one  Telemae-lius,  a  manne  of  theyr  order 
and  profession. —  Udul.  Marke,  Pref. 

The  cirograpber  is  hee  that  hath  the  writte  of  couenant 
with  the  concord  brought  vnto  him.  &  hee  maketh  inden- 
ture t,  .partite,  whereof  two  are  deliuered  to  the  partie  for 
whose  vse  the  hue  is  acknowledged.  And  the  third  part  is 
reserued  with  him. — Smith.  Commonwealth,  b.  ii.  c.  15. 

The  division  then  of  conscience  in  respect  of  its  object  is 
tripartite. — Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
By  precedents  a  bond  can  write, 
Or;     "    " 

TRIPE.  Fr.Tripe;  It.  Trippa ;  Sp.Tripas; 
Dut.  Tri/p,  intestinum;  from  the  Gr.  Tcierr-eiv, 
volaere,  from  the  convolutions  of  the  bowels,  (see 
Skinner.)  It  is  more  probably  the  same  word 
as  Trape,  a  trail, — any  thing  drawn  or  that  draws 
out. 

The  Turk  when  he  hath  his  tripe  full  of  pelaw,  or  of 
mutton  and  rice,  will  go 


To  what  would  he  on  quail  and  pheasant  swell, 
That  ev'n  on  tripe  and  carrion  could  rebel? 

Dryden.  Absalom  $  Achitophel,  pt.  ii. 

TRI-PE'RSONAL  Consisting  of,  constituted 
by  three  persons,  (tres-personce. ) 

One  tri-personal  Godhead  !  look  upon  this  poor  andalmost 
spent  and  expiring  church. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

The  Arian  and  Socinian  are  charg'd  to  dispute  against  the 
Trinity;  they  affirm  to  believe  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  according  to  scripture  and  the  apostolic  creed;  as 
for  terms  of  trinity,  triniunity,  co-essentiality,  (lijiersoiiuli/i/ 
and  the  like,  they  reject  them  as  scholastic  notions  not  to 
be  found  in  scripture. — Id.   Of  True  Religion. 

TRI-PLA'SIAN.  Gr.  Tp«rAa|,  rptirAar/tos,  tri- 
plex, three-fold. 

Though  both  these  names  Oromasdes  and  Mithras,  were 
frequently  used  by  the  Magi,  for  the  to  veiov,  or  whole 
Deity  in  general,  yet  this  being  triplasian  or  three-fold, 
.according  to  their  theology,  as  containing  three  lie  |>ostase-s 
in  it;  the  first  of  those  three  seems  to  have  been  that, 
v  hi.  h  was  most  properly  called  Oromasdes,  and  the  second 
Mithras.— Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  289, 
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TRI'PLE,  adj.  }       Fr.  Triple,  It.  Triplo,  Sp. 

Tri'ple,  v.  I    Triple,     Lat.   Triplex,   (/res, 

Tri'plet.  (_  three,  and  plicare,  Gr.  IUev- 

Tri'pLICATE.  f  (IV,  to  fold. ) 

Triplication.    I       Three-fold.      See  Treble, 

Tripi.i'city.       J  and  the  quotation  there  from 
Fairefax. 

Triplet, — three  lines  terminating  in  the   same 
sound ;  sentences  consisting  of  three  members. 
He  drough  Cerberus  the  hound  of  hel,  by  the  triple  ehaines. 


[Uality  as  in  quantity.— tiackluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 

At  tn-a  coming  unto  Scarperii  near  unto  Bonony,  T  did 
neet  with  Thadeus  his  courier;  which  brought  certain 
xpedilions  triplical;  the  one  unto  the  prothonotary  Criin- 
iora,  the  other  elnlo  Gregore  do  Ca^sahs.  and  the  third  uulo 
ne. — Burnet.  Records,  vol.  l.  b.  ii.   No  4. 

He  gave  her  gold  and  purple  pall  to  weare, 

And  her  endowd  with  rryall  maiestye. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  7. 
Such  monster-tamers  w!:o  would  take  in  hand, 
As  have  ty'd  up  the  triple-hended  hound, 


No  sooner  landed,  in  his  den  they  found 

The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  sound, 

Grim  Cerberus  ;  who  soon  began  to  rear 

His  crested  snakes,  and  arm'd  his  bristling  hair. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  uEneil,  b.  vi. 

Time,  action,  place,  are  so  preserv'd  by  thee, 

That  even  Corneille  might  with  envy  see 

Th'  alliance  of  his  tripled  unity. 

Id.  Epistle  to  Mr.  Mortenx. 

I  frequently  make  use  of  triplet  rhymes,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  becaeise  they  bound  the  sense:  and  therefore  I 
generally  join  these  two  licenses  together,  and  make  the 
last  verse  of  the  triplet  a  Pindaric— Id.  lb.  Ded. 

Neither  can  the  duplication  of  corporeal  organs  be  ever 
able  to  advance  that  simple  and  stupid  life  of  nature  into 
redoubled  consciousness  or  self-perception  ;  nor  any  tripli- 
cation, or  indeed  milleelupation  of  them,  improve  the  same 
into  real  understanding. 

Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  173. 

As  what  receiveth  motion  in  the  seventh  to  be  perfected 
in  the  triplicities ;  that  is,  the  time  of  conformation  unto 
motion  is  double,  and  that  from  motion  unto  the  birth, 
treble. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

Their  [Highland  cattle]  ordinary  price,  at  present,  is  about 
three  times  greater  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  the  rents  of  many  highland  estates  have  been  tripled 
and  quadrupled  in  the  same  thing. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

They  then  retreated  to  the  back  part  of  the  circle,  as  the 
women  had  done,  and  again  advanced,  on  each  side,  In  a 
triple  row,  till  they  formed  a  semicircle. 

Coot.    Third  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

TRI'POD.       Fr.  Tripled;     It.   Tripode ;     Sp. 
Triples;    Lat.  Tripos ;    Gr.Tpnrovs,  having  three 
feet,  (Toety,  -trofias. ) 
A  three-footed  stool. 

He  sweeten  his  affects  againe,  with  presents  infinite, 
"Which  (to  approve  my  firine  intent)  He  openly  recite. 
Seven  sacred  tripods  tree  from  lire,  ten  talents  of  fine 

Twenty  bright  caldrons,  twelve  yong  horse,  well  shapt, 

and  well  controld. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 
This  passion  past,  he  gave  command  to  his  neare  souldiers, 
To  put  a  tripod  to  the  fire,  to  cleanse  the  festred  gore 
From  off  the  person.    They  obeyd,  and  presently  did 


Fresh  water  in  it ;  kindl'd  wood,  and  • 


The  belly  of  the  tripod  girt  till  fires  hot  qualitie  came 
Vp  to  the  water.  Id.  lb.  b.  xviii. 

I  will  not  be  affraid  to  affirm  that  this  reason  properly  ia 
the  tripode  or  three-footed  table,  as  one  would  say,  and 
oracle  of  truth.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1102. 
Scarce  had  I  said  ;  he  shook  the  holy  ground, 
The  laurels  and  the  lofty  hills  around  : 
And  from  the  tripos  rusl.'el  a  bellowing  sound. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  jEttcii,\>M. 
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And  first  the  gifts  in  public  view  they  place, 
Green  laurel  wreaths,  ami  palm  (the  victor  s  grace) 
Within  the  circle  arms  »nd  Mpodi  lie. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  -Eneis,  b.  V. 

TRIPU'DIARY.  I      It.  Trepudiare;  Lat.  TW- 

Tripudia'tion.  ) pudiare,  to  strike  on  the 
ground.      See  To  Trip. 

On  this  foundation  (non  causa  pro  causa)  were  built  the 
conclusions  of  soothsayers  in  their  augunalland  trtpudiary 
divinations ;  collecting  presages  from  voice  or  food  of  birds, 
and  conjoining  events  into  causes  of  no  connexion. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  1.  c.  4. 

The  soule  of  man,  whether  admonisht  by  sense,  or  left  to 

her  own  liberty;  whether  in  functions  of  the  intellect,  or  of 

the  affections  and  of  the  will,  dances  to  the  musicall  aires  of 

the  cogitations,  which  is  that  /repudiation  of  the  nymphs.  _ 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  ii.  c.  IS. 

When  Graccus  was  slain,  the  same  day  the  chickens  re- 
fused to  come  out  of  the  coop  :  and  Claudius  Pulcher  under- 
went the  like  successes,  when  he  contemned  the  tripudiary 
automations. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

TRIRE'ME.  Lat.  Treremis,  tres  remorum  or- 
dines.     See  the  quotations. 

Thucydides  writeth,  that  Aminocles  the  Corinthian  built 
the  first  trireme  with  three  rowes  of  ores  to  a  side. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vu.  c.  56. 
Some  indeed  fancy  a  different  original  of  these  names,  as 
hat  in  the  triremes,  for  example,  either  that  there  were 
hree  banks  one  after  the  other  on  a  level,  or  three  rowers 
at  upon  one  bank  j  or  else  three  men  tugged  all  together  at 


TRI 


Thus  'tis  my  fault  perhaps  if  I  complain 
Of  trite  invention  and  a  flimsy  vein, 
Tame  characters,  uninteresting,  jejune, 
And  passions  drily  copied  from  Le  Brun. 

Armstrong.  Taste. 

The  scarcity  of  sermons,  which,  while  they  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor,  disgust  not  the  fastidious  ear  of  modern 
elegance  by  triteness  or  vulgarity,  has  long  been  asubject  of 
regret  and  of  complaint. — Wrangham,  Ser.  Pref. 


rRI-THE'ISM.  A       Gr 

rm'THE.sT.        lthed; 

rR.THE.STiC.  fofthr 

fRITHEl'sTICAL.     J 


Tptdzta,  rpiuu,  Btaiv, 
doctrine,  opinion,  belief 
three  Gods. 


he  classicks.  but  t 


of  the  triremes  still  appear- 
Kennet.  Antiquities  of  Rome,  pt.  ii.  b.  iv. 
TRISA'GION.      Gr.  Tpeis,    three,    and   aytos, 
holy.     See  the  quotation. 

Hereto  agrees  the  seraphical  hym,  called  the  trisagion, 
Holy,  holy,  holy.  Src.  that  used  to  be  sung  in  all  churches 
throughout  the  Christian  world. 

Bp.  Bull.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  968. 

Trots;   It.  Tristo;  Sp. 
Lat.   Tristis.       See 


TRI  ST.  "\       Fr.  Trist, 

Tri'stfil.  V  Triste  ;     L; 

Tristi'tiate,  v.  )   Constate. 


t,  triit. 


Sad,  pensive,  grieved,  doleful. 
A  bitter  sorrow  by  the  heart  him  bit, 
Amaz'd,  asham'd.  diserac'd,  sad.  silen 
Alone  he  would  all  day  in  darknesse  s 
Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bo 

Heauens  face  doth  glow 

Yea  this  solidity  and  compoun 
With  trisifull  visage  as  again; 
Is  thought-sicke  at  the  act. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  in.  sc.  4. 
Nor  is  there  anv,  whom  calamity  doth  so  much  irislitiatt 
as  that  he  never  sees  the  flashes  of  some  warmingjoy. 

Feltham,  pt.  i.  Res.  41. 

TRISU'LC.  )        Fr.    Trisulque j     habensvel 

Trisl'lcate.  )  faciens,    ires  sulcos,    having   or 
making  three  furrows. 

A  three  forked,  three  pronged — tool  or  weapon. 

Consider  the  threefold  effect  of  Jupiter's  trirulk,  to  burn, 
discuss,  and  terebrate. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.ii.  c.  6. 

And  scarcely  batch'd,  these  sons  of  him, 
That  hurls  the  bolt  trlsnleate, 


TRI-THE'ISM. 

Tr 

Trithei' 

Trithei' 

There  is  nothing  more  in  it  than  this,  that  Father  and 
Son  are  not  two  Gods,  because  they  are  not  both  unorigi- 
nated :  which  is  the  common  answer  made  by  the  Catholics 
to  the  charge  of  tritheism ;  not  only  before,  but  after  the 
Nicene  Council ;  as  might  be  made  appear  by  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, were  it  needful.—  Water  land.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  vou  are  tritheisU,  in  every  sense ; 
but  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Pagans  are  called  polytheists, 
and  in  the  Scripture-sense  of  the  word  God,  as  explained 
and  contended  for  by  yourselves. — Id.  lb.  p.  238. 

The  main  strength  of  the  Doctor's  cause  lies,  first,  in  his 
giving  either  a  Sahoilian  or  Tritlteislic  turn  (admitting  no 
medium,  to  the  Catholic  doctrine;  and  then  charging  it  villi 
confusion  of  persons,  polytheism,  nonsense,  or  contradic- 
tion— Id.  lb.  p.  215. 

The  tritheistical  doctrine  appears  then  to  be  as  ancient  as 
the  ditheistical,  that  is,  more  ancient  than  our  most  ancient 
traditions. 

Bolingbroke,  Ess.  4.  Authority  in  Matters  of  Religion. 

TRI'THING.  Tertia  pars  provinciae,  says 
Skinner.  See  Spelman  in  Tldngus,  thungrevius, 
and  trithinga.     Also  the  quotations. 

When  a  county  is  divided  into  three  of  these  intermediate 
jurisdictions,  they  are  called  trithings,  which  were  anciently 
governed  by  a  trithing-reeve. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  Introd. 


TRITURATED.^        Fr.   Tri 
Trituration.  >  tura  ,■  Lat. 

Tri'turarle.  J  tritum,  pasl 


Fr.    Tritnrer;    It.   Tri- 
Trilurare,  from 
past  part,  of  terere, 
to  bruise.      See  Trite. 

To  pound,  to  crush,  to  rub ;  to  grind  into 
powder. 

Briefly,  it  consistent  of  parts  so  far  from  an  icie  dissolu- 
tion, that  powerful  menstruums  are  made  for  its  emolition ; 
whereby  it  may  receive  the  tincture  of  minerals,  and  so 
resemble  gemins.  as  Boetius  hath  declared  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  urine,  spirits  of  wine  and  turpentine,  and  is  not  only 


the  soil  is  commonly  sandy,  or 
ed  coraU 
Conk.   Third  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 
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But  Weever  now  again  to  warn  them  doth  begin 
To  leave  these  trivial  toys,  whh-h  inly  lie  i!id  hate, 
That  neither  them  beseem'd,  nor  stood  with  his  ec'.a'.e. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  II. 

Themison,  a  famous  physician,  set  forth  a  whole  bookc  of 
the  hearbe  waibreador  plantain,  wherein  he  highly  j.taiselh 
it  ;  and  challengeth  to  hiruselfe  the  honour  of  first  In. ding 
'    be  a  trie, all 

l  foot.— Holland.  Plii 


trodden  under  every  i 


been  his  master,  provec 

Bp.  Hall.  Christian  Moderation,  b.  ii.  §  10. 

As  for  the  orctended  trivialncss  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  day's 
work  ;  I  think  it  is  apparent  from  what  we  have  noted  on 
the  fifth  day.  that  Moses  his  ranging  of  fish  and  fowl  to- 
gether is  a  consideration  not  vulgar  and  trivial,  but  philo- 
sophical.— Afore.  Defence  of  the  Philos.  Cabbala,  App. 

Profiting  in  trivials  to  a  miracle,  especially  in  poetry  (in 

which   he   [Heylin]   gave  several   ingenious  specimens  as 

occasion  offerd)  was  in  the  year  1613  plac'd  by  his  father 

in  Hart  Hall,  under  the  tuition  successively  of  two  tutors. 

IFoorf.  Athena  Oxou.  vol.  n. 


But  I  ha' 
havetir'dy. 
and  I  fear  I 


already  wearied  myself,  and  doubt  not 
r  lordship's  patience,  with  this  long,  ran, 
•ial  discourse. — Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 


Great  ingenuity,  though  injudiciously  and  Iririall j  em- 
plnved,  will"  ever  excite  the  curiosity  of  readers  who  love  to 
observe  the  operation  of  the  human  faculties  under  the 
influence  of  the  various  modes  of  judging  and  writing, 
which,  at  different  periods,  have  prevailed  in  the  world  of 


1,  ti. 


Ess.  No.  C 


In  poultry,  the  trituration  of  the  gizzard,  and  the  gastric 
juice,  conspire  in  the  work  of  digestion. 

Paleg.  Natural  Theology,  c.  10. 

rpe?cy.VRei'iq^  St.  George  for  England.  \      TRI'VANT.  )      i.  e.  Triwant,  trewant,  truant, 
It.  Trito :  Lat.  Tritus,  (past        Tri'vantly.   f  (qv. ) 
part,    of  trre.re,   to   bruise,  to]      if  ought  be  omitted  or  added,  which  he  likes  or  dislikes, 
rub.)       See  Attrition.  thou  art  an  idiot,  an  asse.  a  trifler.  a  trivant,  thou  art  an 

Rubbed,    worn    with    rub-     idle  fellow:  or  else  'tis  athingofmeereindustrie.acollection 
without  wit  Hi  iiive-muoi    a  very  toy. 
bill?  ;  thread-bare,  common.  Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  10.   To  the  Reader. 

Swift  has— A  Tiitkal  Essay  on  the  Faculties 
r,f  the  Human   Mind  '       ,Iim  that  b>'  reas0"  of  a  vo'uble  tongue,  a  strong  voice,  a 

Ot  the  Human  .tlina.  pleasing    tone,    and   some   trivantly   Polyanthean    helpes, 

For  the  great  men  among  the  (.reeks  ere  t .,,,, ,n  much  stMk,s  ana#]eanes  a  Tew  notes  from  other  men's  h:ir-.  ,'sts. 
notice  of,  but  for  very  ordinary  and  (rife  things  in  tins  and  so  m:lk,.s  a  failer  shew  tuan  hee  that  j3  truely  learned 
science  [astronomy] —G/anri7(,    Ess.  3.  indeed. — Id.  lb.  p.  138. 


TRITE.  ^l 

Tr.'tical.  I  l 

Tni'TICALNESS.     j    1 

Tri'tkness.        ) 


TRIVIAL,  adj 

Ti  ' 
1       Ti 
agine  they  Tr|, 

re e,here  5  noTff^w  Z  ?*ta*£i  'the    meet ;  a  public  place. "   Hence, 

lght,  it  can  never  be  sunk  into  the  genuine  and  perfect  f        A  place  of  common  meeting, 
bathos,  by  the  most  elaborate  lovv  expression.       _  I       Trivial, — common,     as   aught    on   the    public 

ways,  the  high  road;  common,  ordinary,  of  little 


rRIVIAL,  adj.  ~)        Fr.  Triviale ;  It.  Triviale  , 
"ri'vial,  n.  I    Sp.  Triviale  j   Lat.  7ViYi»/Ys 

[■ki'viallt.  I  from   tritium,    (Ires  via:,)   a 

fRi'viALNEss.       J  place    where    three    ways 


Pope.  Martinus  Scriblerv 


The  deist  indeed  pretends  that,  in  the  things  borrowed  price  Or  value  or  estimation  ;  worthless  ;  trifling, 
rom  Egypt,  the  first  principles  of  law  and  morality,  and  r  7-  ■  „•„;  -n,i  ■ ,.,-«.  u„.,_  „  r„m.,,ial,  eimiliritv 
he  very  iritesi  customs  of  civil  life,  are  to  be  included.  .    1  ml?'  aI"1  ''  {Af— bear  a  remarkable  similarity 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s,  56,  [  ID.  sound,  and  application. 

1976 


TRI'UMPH,  n.  ~\  Fr.  Triomphe ;  It.  Trior,. 
Tui'cmpu,  v.  \  fares     Sp.   Triumfo ;     Lat. 

Trii'mpiial,  adj.  I  Triumphus  ;  Gr.  Qpiau&os. 
Tric'mphal,  n.  I  Vossius  seems  inclined  to 
Triumphant.  [  derive  from  Spia,  the  leaves 
Tuu'mphantly.  of  the  fig-tree,  and  a/itfn, 
Tric'mpher.  around:     because    the  soV. 

Tru'mpiiinglt.  J  diers  of  Bacchus  returned 
from  their  Indian  victory  with  their  heads  en- 
circled by  the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree.  The  editor 
of  Lenn'ep  thinks  the  Gr.  Qpmu&us  (a  word  em- 
ployed by  later  Greek  authors  to  express  the 
Lat.  Triumphus)  to  be  so  written  for  0pta$os.  that 
again  for  Ppirtoi.  from  6>eo,  and  to  have  denoted — 
a"  multitude  of  men  tumultuously  assembled. 
Tooke, — perhaps  from  A.  S.  Dnjm-an,  to  make  a 
joyful  noise.  (See  To  Tbcmp.)  Triumph  is  ap- 
plied to — 

A  ceremony,  a  pomp,  a  token,  in  celebration  or 
commemoration  of  victory  or  conquest ;  to — the 
victory  itself;  to — the  feeling  of  exultation  or 
gladness  ;  to — a  pomp  or  shew  in  resemblance  or 
imitation  of  a  triumph. 
And  see  Trump  at  cards. 


Kerr.  ThcMonkcs  Talt.T.  14,369. 

After  whiche  victory  thus  hadde,  the  sayd  Constamyne 
went  vnto  Rome,  where  he  was  receyued  of  Die  Senate  with 
moost  triump/te. — Fubyan.  Chronycte,  0.69. 

Wherof  kyng  Edwarde  hern  enfonrmyd.  made  towarde 
them,  Sr  at  a  place  ca'.lvd  Halydone  Hyll.  gaue  to  the  sayiie 
Scottys  batayll,  &  of  them  had  trgumphuunte  victorye. 

Or  did  I  bragge  and  boast  triumphantly. 

As  who  should  save  the  held  v.ete  mine  that  daye! 

Gascoigne.  The  Lookcs  of  a  Louer  fvrstiien* 
And  ail  the  way  before  them,  as  they  went, 
Triton  his  tronrpet  shrill  before  them  blew, 
For  goodly  triumph  and  great  iollyment, 
That  made  the  rockes  to  roare  as  they  were  rent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  Iv.  c.  1 1. 
But  P.Iandamour  whenas  he  did  espie 
His  chaunge  of  cheere  that  anguish  did  bewray, 
He  woxe  full  blithe,  as  he  had  gone  thereby, 
And  gan  thereat  to  triumph  without  victorie. 

A  cruell  and  fit  man.  when  fate  contriu'de 

Romes  mine:  hee  on  Libyan  coasts  arriu'de 

Wandred  through  empty  cottages  vpon 

Triomplw.l  .hurutth's  spoil'd  dominion, 

And  Punicke  ashes  troad. — May.  Lucan.  Pharsci:.:  b  li. 

Whose  glorie  did  appeare 

Like  a  trinmpholl  arch,  and  thereupon 
The  spoiles  of  princes  hang'd     " 


Spemer.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  S. 


TRO 

Their  swerds  and  speres  were  broke,  and  hauberques  rent, 
And  their  proud  girlonds  of  triumphant  bayes 
Troden  in  dust  with  fury  insolent. 
To  show  the  victors  might  and  merciless  intent.^ 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  II. 
The  good  soul  armed,  not  with  the  unmeet  and  cumber- 

inviMfile)  armour  of  God,  dares  come  forth  to  meet  him 
[Death]  ;  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  both  bids 
him  battle,  and  foils  him  in  the  combat ;  and  now  having 
laid  him  on  the  ground,   can  triumphingly  say,  O  Death, 


;thy  j 


If  all.  OfConhi 


.  17. 


■  Who  scorning  worldly  loss 

Herself  in  person  went  to  srek  that  s.tcred  cross, 

From  Salem  unto  tlmue  /nuuiyhaulhj  she  brought. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  S. 
Prone  on  the  field  the  bleeding  warrior  lies, 
"While  thus,  triumphing,  stern  Achilles  cries. 

Pope.   Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 
I,  first  of  Romans,  shall  in  triumph  come 
From  conquer'd  Greece,  and  bring  her  trophies  home: 
"With  foreign  spoils  adorn  my  native  place; 
And  with  Idume's  palms  my  Mantua  grace. 

Dnjden.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  in. 
Let  vulgar  souls  triumphal  arches  raise, 
Or  speaking  marbles,  to  record  their  praise. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  Cone. 
Old  Rome  from  such  a  race  deriv'd  her  birth, 
(The  seat  of  empire,  and  the  conquer'd  Earth;) 
"Which  now  on  seven  high  hills  triumphant  reigns, 
And  in  that  compass  all  the  world  contains. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  ii. 
So  fought  each  host  with  thirst  of  glory  fir'd, 
And  crowds  on  crowds  triumphantly  expir'd. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 
But  it  [the  splendour  of  Rubens]  resembles  eloquence, 
which  bears  down  every  thing  before  it,  and  often  triumphs 
over  superior  wisdom  and  learning. 

Reynolds.  Journey  to  Flanders  Sf  Holland. 
When  Columbus,  upon  his  return  from  his  first  voyage, 
was  introduced  with  a  sort  of  triumphal  honours  to  the  so- 
vereigns of  Castile  and  Arragon,  the  principal  prodi 


TROCHEE.  ^  Lat.  Two 
Trocha'ick,  adj.  >  xaios>  h'om  ^ 
Trocha'icks.        J  quia  chori,  1 


'valth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
TRIU'MVIR.  )       Lat.  Triumvir. 
Triu'mvirate.  }       One  man  of  three  (trium  viro- 
rum)  sc.who  were  appointed  to,  or  who  assumed, 
power  in  the  state. 

The  image  likewise  of  Apollo  (which  after  that  Antonius 
the  triumvir  had  wrongfully  taken    from   the   Ephesians, 
n,  being  warned 


-;-, 


Augustus  C^sar  restored  ; 

so  to  doe  by  a  vision  appearing  i 

of  Myrohis  making. — Holland. 

Ai  d  instituting  a  triumvirate. 

Do  part  the  land  in  triple  government. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 
To  forbid  men  to  complain,  when  theysufTer,  would  be  an 
instance  of  tyranny  but  one  degree  below  that  which  the 
tiiumii's  gave,  during  the  slaughter  and  terrour  of  the 
prose  it  prions  when  by  edict  they  commanded  all  men  to  be 
merry  upon  pain  of  death. 

Bolivgbroke.  Remarks  on  the  Hist,  of  England,  Let,  1. 


TRI-UNE. 

! 

Formed  of  the  Lat.  Tres,  three, 

Trin 

It's  IT  Y 

and  un 

us,  one. 

The  A 

ian  and 

nian  ar 

o  charg'd  to  dispute  against  the 

Trin  it  v  : 

they  affirm 

to  beh 

ve  the  Father,  Son,  and 

and  the  apostolic  creed  ; 

as  for 

nnilv. 

fr'^-ii:.'!1.!".'.  tvi|i"r-onali 

yand 

3    scholastic   notions,  not 

found  in 

senptur 

.1/1,7,. I! 

Of  True  Religion. 

In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast, 

The  trode  is  not  so  tickle. 
And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  hast, 
Yet  is  his  misse  not  mickle. 

Spenser.  The  Shepheard's  Calender.  July. 
Their  empty  channels  may  be  troad  on  dry, 
(.Though  pav'd  with  pearle-s)  then  pretious  in  no  eye. 

Stirling.  Domes-Day.  The  Third  Houre. 

Trochaus;    Gr.  Tpo- 
rpex-etu,  to  run, 
ubi  usitatus  ol, 
agilius  moventur   in    niorem   currentium.       Also 
called  Choree. 

A  foot  consisting  of  a  long  and  short  syllable. 
"Will  not  experience  confute  us,  if  we  should  say  the  state 
of  China,  which  never  heard  of  anape.stics,   trochios,   and 
tribracs,  were  gross,  barbarous,  and  uncivil? 

Daniel.  Defence  of  Rhyme. 
One  poem  consisteth  only  of  hexameters ;    and  another 
was  entirely  of  iambics;  a  third  of  tmchaics ;  as  is  visible, 
by  the  fragments  yet  remaining  of  his  works. 

Dnjden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 
As  the  trochaic  measure  was  still  n :■.'.■  .-rnia!ly  admitted, 
even  in  the  improved  and  serious  Creek  Tragedy,  and,  in 
particular,  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides,  i)  is  natural  to  sunj'i-.-'e,  that  a  still  more  frequent 
use  of  it  would  be  one  of  the  cliaracterLsti.'-.  of  the  saiyric 
drama,  which  seems  to  be  only  a  sort  of  revival,  in  an 
improved  and  regular  form,  of  the  old  trochaic  tragedy  with 
its  efwnts  ofdaneing  satvrs. 

Twining.  Aristotle.  Art  of  Poetry,  vol.  i.  Note  34. 

TROCHI'LICK.  )      From  the  Gr.T[>oXos,rota, 
T^rochi'licks,  n.    )  a  wheel;  from  i-pex-civ,  to 
run  or  turn  round. 

See  the  quotation  from  Wilkins. 
Thus  farre  had  I  proceeded  in  names,  when  it  was  hie 
time  to  stay,  for  I  am  aduertised  that  there  is  one,  which 
by  arte  tmchil.ck,  will  drawe  all  English  surnames  of  the 
best  families  out  of  the  pitte  of  poetrie,  as  Bourchier  from 
Busyris  the  tyrant  of  JEgypt .— Camden.  Rem.  Surnames. 

But  for  the  better  conceiving  of  this  invention,  it  is 
requisite  that  we  rightly  understand  some  principles  in 
trochilics,  or  the  art  of  wheel-instruments. 

Wilkins.  Daedalus,  c.  14. 

TRO'CHIST,  or^l       It.  Trocisro ;      Fr.  Tro- 

Tro'chisee.  >  chisque. 

Tro'chisk.  J       A   little  ruuelte  or  calje 

whercinto  divers  medicinable  things  be  reduced, 
the  better  to  be  kept,  and  the  readier  to  be  used. 
Cotgrave, — from  the  Gr.  Tpoxurxos,  a  wheel,  or 
circle  ;  so  applied  from  its  round  form. 

Condemne  them,  I  say)  of  vanity,  curiosity,  and  absurdity. 
who  confound  and  mixe  together  minerals,  herbs,  theriaral! 

composition  of  their  treacles  —Holland.    Plutarch,  p.  y7ti. 

There  should  be  frachisks]  ike  wise  made  of  snakes  :  whose 
flesh  dried  is  thought  to  have  a  very  opening  and  cordial 
virtue.— Bacon.  Naturatt  Historic,  §965. 

God  finds  out  a  way  to  improve  their  evils  to  advantage, 
and  teaches  them  of  these  vipers  to  make  sovereign  treacles, 
and  safe  and  powerful  trochisaes. 

Bp.  Hall.   The  Balm  ofGitcatl,  s.4. 


Where  will  they  be  able  to  fix  their  greedy  eyes  with 
comparably  that  pleasure  and  deli-hr.  as  upon  the  myste- 
;  ins  ■  ■■•■•  divinity,  whirh  is  the  Eternal  Author  of  all 
being,  the-  Root  of  all  good,  and  the  Rule  and  Source  of  all 
perfection  I— Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  I, 

Can  there  be  harm  in  adoring  power  in  God  the  Father, 
Wisdom  in  God  the  Son.  goodness  in  Gnd  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  . 
power,  wisdom,  anil  ;  oodnrss  combined  in  the  triune  Deity, 
equally  the  object  a  of  love  and   reverenre  to  man,  whether 

tion,  or  his  sanctification. 

Knox.  Christian  Philosophy,   Note, 

TROAD.  )      A.  S.  Trode,  past  part,  of  Tread. 
Trode.       )    See    an    example    from    May    in  ! 
v.  Triumph. 

The  way,  path,  {trode  or  trodden.  ) 
One  day  as  he  did  raunge  the  fields  abroad, 
Whilst  bis  faire  Pa^torella  was  elsewhere, 
Heehaunst  to  come,  far  from  all  peoples  troad, 
Unto  a  place,  whose  plesaunre  did  appere 
To  passe  all  others  on  the  earth  which  were. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 


TROD.      See  Tread. 

TROLL,  or^       Gcr.  Irollen  or  trilhn  ;    Dut. 

Troul,  v.         >  Drotten  or  drillcn,  vertem,  vol. 

Troll,  n.  J  vere  ;  A.  S.  Thirl-ian,  to  trill, 
thrill,  or  drill,  (qqv.)  In  some  usages,  to  troll, 
seems  equivalent  to — 

To  drawl  or  draw ;  and  may  then  be  the  same 
word. 

To  turn,  or  move  round — like  a  wheel,  or  a 
ball ;  to  run  quickly  round;  to  move,  to  drive,  to 
utter  or  speak  volubly. 

A  troll, — used  in  fishing  for  pike,  over  which  a 
line  of  great  length  rolls. 

To  troll,  (met.)— to  allure,  (as  with  a  baited 
trolling  line.) 

I'le  have   you  chronicled,  and  chronicled,  and   cut  and 


YOL.  II. 


travail.— Id.   The  Knight  of the  Bn 
He  knows  well  the  Pharisee's  cor 

be  eancjit  \vit!i  .in  ordinary  hiiit,  ai 
title  of  Hr-'-lz e'  no  'prince  of  flies,  as 
now  for  his  game;  but  tiouh  and 
1977 


prey,  and  comes  in  the  person  of  a  Cato  or  Aristarchus, 
a  severe  disciplinarian,   a  grave  censor,   or  as  his  most 

Saunical  name  imports  e,lV,„,\„,,  an  accuser,  and  then  the 
Pharisee  bites  presently.—  lUunmond,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  8. 


Where  gilded  chairs  anil  coaches  throng, 
And  jostle  as  they  Irowl  along. 

Swift,  Dan  Smedley's  Petition. 
Cheerful  at  morn,  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 
r.rcalhcs  tlie  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes; 
V,  uh  patient  ;in_.|e  /,„//.,  n„.  fjtiny  deep, 
Or  drives  his  vent'rous  ploughshare  to  the  steep. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traveller. 

TRO'LLOP.  1       Fr.   Trailer,    "  to    trmde,    to 

Trollope'e.  J  range."  Trollerie,  a  trowling, 
a  disordered  ranging,  (Cotgrave.)  See  Troll. 
And  hence  Trollop 

One  who  goes,  stroles  (drawls)  ahout,  from  place 
to  place,  carelessly,  loosely  dressed. 

Trollopee, — a  loose  dress. 

For  does  it  not  argue  rather  the  lascivious  promptness  of 
his  own  fancy,  who  from  (he  harmless  mention  of  a  sleek- 
stone  could  neigh  out  the  remembrance  of  his  old  conversa- 
tion among  the  Viraginian  trollops? 

Milton.  Apology  for  Smeilyminirts. 


Trick 'd  out  in  Rosciad  rules  the  roast, 

Lloyd.   The  Coblcr  of  Cripplegale't  Letter. 
At  once  in  bright  procession  spied, 

Mingled,  like  mar.y-colour'd  patterns, 

Nymphs,  roesi'.ames,  .YetVo/w,  belles,  arid  slatterns. 

Brooke.  The  Temple  of  Hymen . 

There  goes  Mrs.  Roundabout.  I  mean  the  fat  lady  in  the 
!usteiin;i  tn-.llnp.e.  Between  you  and  I,  she  is  but  a  cutler's 
wife.— Goldsmith,  Ess.  15. 

TROOP,  n.  ^  Fr.  Troupe  ;  It.  Truppa  ; 
).  Tropa  :  which  Vossius, 
mage,  and  Skinner 
from  the  Lat.  Turba 
Low  Lat.  Troppus,  is — grex.  (See  DuCange,  i 
Vnss.  de  Vit.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.)  But  (lie  words  exist 
in  the  northern  languages.  A.  S.  Trep-as ;  Dut. 
Tnppe ;  Get,  Tropp,  tnipp ;  which  Wachter 
derives  from  the  Ger.  Trieb-en,  agere,  egitare, 
tit  dgmcri  ab  agendo  quia  a  duce  suo  agitur. 
R.  lirunne  writes  it  Trip.  A  trip  of  goats, 
sheep,  are.  will  be  a  drove,  a  number  driven 
together,  (see  Jamieson,)  brought  together.     And 

A  number  led  or  brought  together;  led  "or 
conducted  in  a  collected  number ;  in  a  company. 
To  troop — 

To  move,  to  march  in  company ;  in  a  body  ;  to 
move,  to  march. 

Methouht  kvni;  T'hilip  innui'h  was  disconfite 
When  he  Sz  aile  his  trig  lot  nouht  fled  so  tite. 

R.Brunne,  p.  203, 

Moreouer,  when  he  will  make  his  progresse  from  one 
countrey  to  another,  hee  hath  foure  troupes  of  horsemen, 
one  being  appointed  to  goe  a  dayes  iourney  before,  and 
another  to  come  a  dayes  iourney  after  him.  the  third  to 


TROOP,  n.    \        Fr. 
Troop,  v.  I  Sp.    T 

Troo'per.         /"Menage 
Troo'ping,  n.  )  pose  fr< 


Tliev  beins  im:,p.'d  tmieilii  r  ill  their  order,  and  a  general 

KaluMlh'  i  hei  tig  made,  there  was  presently  i  '.'eiieiall  sileipc. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  441. 

The  whych  thyng  when  Cesar  hard  of.  doubling  hys  horse- 
men  likewyse  into  thre  /iee;„.t,  1  e  ciiiiaunded  the  to  pro- 
cede  agayitst  tbeyr  enemies. — Goldinge.  Caesar,  fol.  221. 

The  said  king  by  his  writs,  caused  proclamation  to  be 

made  tluoucihout  the  whole  linedom,  that  he  bad  caused 
his  uncle  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  earls  of  Arundel 
and  Warwick,  to  be  taken  and  arrested,  not  for  any  assem- 
blings or  troopings  by  theni  f.nii.'y  inane  within  the  king- 
dom of  England,  but  for  very  many  extortions,  oppressions, 
and  other  things  by  them  afterwards  done,  and  perpetrated, 
acim,. t  his  royalty,  and  kiir'iy  majesty. 


TRO 

iv  feeble  br< 


TRO 


O,  gently  come  into 
Come  gently;  but  n 
"Wherewith  the  man 
And  hartes  of  great 
That  nought  their  k 


Then  back  slie  stands;  and  then  desires,  as  fain 
Again  to  look,  to  see  if  he  were  near. 
At  length  a  gliit'ring  ironp  far  off  she  spies; 
Perceives  the  throng,  and  hears  the  shouts  and  cries. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  ii. 
But  for  that  damn'd  magician,  let  him  be  girt 
With  all  the  grissly  legions  that  troop 
Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron. — Milton.  Comus. 


The  flocking  shadow 


So  have  T  known  a  bold  tmnprr  fight  in  the  confusion  o( 
.  battle,  and  being  warm  with  heat  and  rage,  received,  from 
he  swords  of  his  enemy,  wounds  open  like  a  grave;  but 
-Bp.  Taylor,  vol,  i.  Ser.  19. 


Nor,  while  they  pick  them  up  with  busy  bill, 
The  little  trooping  birds  unwisely  scares. 

Thomson.  Spring. 
Before  the  merry  fronp  the  minstrels  play'd; 
AH  in  their  master's  liveries  were  array'd, 
And  clad  in  green,  and  on  their  temples  wore 
The  chaplets  white  and  red  their  ladies  bore. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

Two  of  these  [seals  skins]  being  fastned  together,  a  man 

sets  a-stride  them,  having  one  before  and  the  other  behind 

Dampier.   Voyages.  Discnurse  of  Winds,  C.  4. 
Now  from  the  roost,  or  from  the  neighb'ring  pale, 
"Where,  diligent  to  catch  the  lir.s'  faint  ch  am 
Of  smiling  d;tv.  the\  gnssiji'd  side  by  side, 
Come  trooping  at  the  hmi^-wif,  's  w",  11-known  call 
The  feat  her 'd  tribes  domestic— Cowper.   Task,  b.  v. 

TROPE. 

Tro'pick. 

Tro'pical. 

Tro'pically. 

Tkopo'logy. 

Tpopoi.o'gical. 

Tropolo'gically. 

Tropo'logize,  v. 
change,  a  metaphor. 

Tropology, — speech  or  writing  in  tropes,  changes, 
(e.g.  of  literal  meaning,)  in  metaphor. 

A  tropich, — whence  the  sun  appears  to  turn  or 
return. 


The  Aslrolahie,  Cone. 

To  that  we  say  yt  if  it  wer  but  a  bare  woord  spoken,  it 

mi.Liht  be  t;ikt'ii  for  an  alh'gury  t>r  soc  other  trope  or  common 
figure  of  comon  speaking. — Sir  T.More.    Workes,  p.  1340. 

To  answere  this  doubt,  reason  perswadeth,  the  horest 
place  in  the  world  to  bee  vnder  and  about  the  two  tmp'u-kes ; 
for  there  more  then  in  any  other  place  doe  both  the  causes 
nd-ieular  falling  of  the 


Fr.  Trope,  tropiqite,  tro- 
pohgique;  h.Trdpo,  trd- 
pim,  iropoluijico  ;  Sp. 
_  Tropico,    tropulogia  ;    Lat. 

TiOpUS  :     Gr.  TpOTTOS,    TpO- 

itikqS)      TpoTToAoyiu,     from 
TQ€ir-eiv,  to  turn. 

A    trope,  —  a     turn,    a 


m-ht 


ngles, 


of  the  sunne  aboue  the  horizon,  the  pule  there  being  elcuated 
three  or  foure  and  twentie  degrees. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol. fit,  p.  53. 
They  deuide  the  scripture  in  to  foure  senses,  the  litteral, 
ttopotogicat,  allegoricall  and  anagogical. 

Tyndal't.  Workes,  p.  1G6. 
Topological  and  ana^gi^a!  'f?  termes  of  their  own  fayn- 
ing  and  all  together  vnnecessary. — Id.  lb. 

If  this  sence  of  those  words  does  avoid  a  trope,  it  brings 
in  a  distinct  proposition  ;  if  it  be  spoken  properly,  it  is  more 
distant  fioni  giving  a;rlm:ity  to  their  new  doctrine. 

Bp.  Taylor.  0/  the  Real  Presence,  §  7. 


But  we 

by  tlie  rea 

']  ' 

Inal  presence  of  Christ  do  under- 

rtanii  (  lit 

;', 

.  as  the  spirit  of  God  is  present  in 

s  the  Itopical  and  figurative  pre- 

sence.—/ 

.  a.  §  i. 

Liberty 

from  sin 

or  t 

liristian  liberty  in  this  sence,  is 

jircssinn,  a  metaphor  and  simili 

there  .Me 

that  real  priviledge  by  which  we 

were  materially  adv 

1  upon  the  publication  of  the  gospel 

of  Christ. 

-Id.  Rut 

oft 

7nscienee,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

But  Bellarmine  adds,  that  if  you  will  not  allow  him  to 

is  chewed,  is  attrite  or  broken  with  the  teeth,  and  that  not 

trt'jiiculhi  but   iirnjn-rly,  wliich    is  the  cr.i-s  doctrine  which 
Christ  reproved  in  the  men  of  Ce  pern. -mm 

Id.  Of  the  Real  Pretence,  §3. 


But  if  by  a  transition  from  rhetorick  to  logick.  he  shall  I 

open  rallaoy,  and  such  as  was  probably  committed  concern- 
ing Spanish  mares:  whose  swil'mess  Impicollij  expressed 
from  their  generation  by  the  wind;  might  after  be  grosly 
taken,  and  a  real  truth  conceived  in  that  conception. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 
For  not  attaining  the  dettterscopy.  and  second  intention 
of  the  words,  they  are  fain  to  omit  their  superconsequencies, 
coherencies,  figures,  or  tropologies. — Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  3. 

If  Athena  or  Minerva  be  tropologized  into  prudence,  then 
let  the  pagans  shew  what  substantial  essence  it  hath,  or 
that  it  really  subsists  according  to  this  tropology. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  520. 

In  many  cases  the  first  literal  sence  is  the  hardest,  and 
sometimes  impossible,  and  sometimes  inconvenient;  and 
when  it  is  any  of  these,  although  we  are  not  to  recede  from 
the  literal  sence ;  yet  we  are  to  take  the  6econd  significa- 
tion, the  trvpologieal  or  figurative. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  11. 

This  was  the  general  opinion  concerning  the  Greekish 
fables,  that  some  of  them  were  physically,  and  some  tropo- 
logicully  allegorical. — Cudwor/h.  1>U<.      '•.:    ■■  ■       r 


reasons  maybe  assign 'd  for  this,  beside  the  acci- 
les  from  the  make  of  the  particular  countries,  ti  o- 
ids  or  the  like. — Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  16S8. 
:  kind  of  exercise  I  take  many  of  those  allegorical 
;  especially  of  the  Iropological  kind)  to  have 


alerland.   Works, 


.  p. 312. 


The  law  about  the  Sabbath,  for  instance,  may  be  supposed 
{over  and  above  the  literal  meaning  prepheiieallv  to  signify 
Christ's  rest  in  the  grave;  tropolmjically  to  denote  the  rest 
of  the  soul,  and  its  cessation  from  sin  ;  and  anagogically  to 
prefigure  the  eternal  rest  of  ' 

But  divines,  by  their  arbi 


-Id.  lb. 


y  power  over  their  Scriptures, 
make  it  to  signify  the  Messiah  allegorical!}-,  and  tmpoto^i- 
cally  or  anagii:  rd   light  of  grace,  or  the  out- 

ward splendour  of  celestial  giory. 

Bolingbroke,  Ess.  4.  Authority  in  Matters  of  Religion. 

Figures  of  words  are  commonly  called  tropes,  and  consist 

in  a  word's  beine'  employed  to  signify  something  that  is  dif- 

the  word,  you  destroy  the  figure.—  Blair,  Lect.  44. 

His  appearance  was  more  formidable  than  that  of  the 
other,  for  he  wore  a  large  cap  made  ol  the  tail  feathers  of  the 
and  his  body  was  covered  with  stripes  of  dif- 


ferent coloured 
TRO'PHY. 


Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  20. 


Fr.  Trophee;    It.  Trofco ■   Sp. 
Tro'phied.    $  Trofco  ';  Lat.  Tropceum  ;   Gt.Tpo- 
■Kaiov,  from  Tpo7T7j,  a  turning,  (sc.  in  flight,)  from 
rpiir-civ,  to  turn. 

A  sign    or   signal   (sc.)    that   the  enemy  has 
turned  their  backs,  has  fled  ;  a  monument  of  vic- 
tory.    See  the  quotation  from  Potter. 
-And  every  reaume  went  he  for  to  see, 
He  was  so  strong  that  no  man  might  him  let; 
As  bothe  the  worldes  endes,  saith  trophee, 


pilic 


Nothing  doth  Br 
Butall  things  to 
What  then  shoul 
My  trap. 


ithin  this 


'.Menkes  Tale,  V.  14,121. 
!  great  universe 


should  let,  but  I  aloft  should  reare 
,  ami  (rum  nil  the  liinniph  beare  :'" 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  Of  Mulabilitie,  c.  7. 
From  whose  stone  trophied  head,  it  on  to  Wendross  went, 
Which  tow'rds  the  sea  again,  resounded  it  to  Dent. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  30. 
The  manner  of  adorning  trophies,  was  hanging  up  all 
oris  of  arms  taken  from  the  enemy,  according  to  Euripides 


Allf 


!  took, 


Potter. 

■  Fasti  v 
iglerioi 


Seek  the  known  na 

The  noble  mark  of 

The  name  that  wont  the  tropli. 

And  e'en  the  temples  of  the  gods  found  place.  ' 

Rou-e.  Lucan.  Pliarsalia,  b.  viii. 
He  who  bears  up  with  an  undaunted  spirit  against  them. 
while  so  many  are  dejected  by  them,  erects  on  his  very 
many  misfortunes  a  tropin,  to  his  honour. 

Bolingbroke.  Reflections  upon  Exile. 
"For  know,  I  trod  the  trophy'd  paths  of  power; 

Felt  every  jny  that  fair  ambition  brings; 
And  left  tl  e  lonelv  ro'.f  of  yonder  bower. 
To  stand  beneath,  the  canopies  of  kings." 

Shentlone,  Elegy  7. 
.1978 


TRO'SSER. 


TRO 

See  Trolzer. 


TROT,  u.^       Fr.  Trailer,  trot !    It.  Trotlare, 

Trot,  n.      \trottO;      Sp.  Tratar,    trote ;     Ger. 

Tro'tter.  )  Trottm.  The  Dut.  Trotten  ;  also 
written  torden,  (Kilian  ;)  and  lorden  is  terden, 
tred-en,  to  tread.  So  that  the  trot  of  a  horse 
(technically  described  by  Berenger)  is  the  tread; 
A.S.Tred-an,  (see  Somnrr.)  Skinner  resorts  to 
the  Lat.  Torquere.  See  also  Wackier  in  TV. 
trotlen  and  trot ;  and  Menage,  who  wander  afar 
for  that  which  Somner  could  see  at  hand. 

To  tread,  to  trample;  to  tread  about,  move 
about,  run  with  a  quick,  short,  or  high  motion  of 
the  foot. 

An  old  trot, — (sc.  trale.,)— one  who  moves  about, 
backwards  and  forwards,  busily,  officiously;  one 
who  has  moved  or  trodden  about  much.  Ilia 
gradum  studio  celerabat  anili, — she  hyit  furth 
with  slaw  pase  lik  ane  trat,  (G.  Douglas  ;)  and  see 
the  quotation  from  Surrey. 


Al  I 


o,  that  no  man  linden  shal 

lis  world,  that  trotlelh  hoi  in  al, 

Chaucer.   The  Marchanles  Tale, 


When  she  had  said,  redouble  gan  her  nurse, 
Her  steppes,  forth  on  an  aged  woman's  trot. 

Surrey.    Vtrgile.  JEneh,  b.  I 
Put  case  an  aged  trot  he  somewhat  tough  1 
If  coyne  shee  bring  the  care  will  he  the  lesse, 
1  goodes  ynough 


of  Ireland,  an.  1583. 
t  Country,  Activ. 


Holinshed. 

Nor  am  I  able  to  endure  i 
With  all  the  helps  and  he 
I  am  at  my  Uol  already. 

Beaum.  §  Fletch.   The  Custom 
Eurimidon  then  rein'd  his  horse,  that  trotted  neighing  by. 
Chapman.   Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 
One  hires  a  Friezeland  trotter,  halfe  yard  deepe, 
To  drag  his  tumbrell  through  the  staring  Cheape. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.v.  Sat.  4. 
She  row  the  trotting  calf  address'd. 
To  save  from  death  a  child  distressed.— Gay,  Fable  1. 

It  is  good,  on  some  occasions,  to  think  beforehand  as  little 
as  we  can  ;  to  enjoy  as  much  of  the  present  as  will  not  en- 

tuoso's  saddle,  which  will  be  sure  to  amble,  when  the  world 
is  upon  the  hardest  trot. 

Dtyden.  Virgil.  Past.  Ep.  to  Ld.  Clifford. 

When  a  horse  trots,  his  legs  are  in  this  position,  two  in 
the  air,  and  two  upon  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  cross- 
wise; that  is  to  say,  the  near-loot  before,  and  the  off-foot 
behind,  are  off  the  ground,  and  the  other  two  upon  it,  and 

so  alternatclt  of  n her  two. 

Berenger.  Hist.  $-  Art  of  Horsemanship,  vol.  ii.  c.  4. 


All 


the 


ancient  and  modern, 
be  the  foundation  of 
horse.— Id.  lb. 


TROTH.       1      Otherwise  written   truth,  the 

Troth-less,  /third  pers.  sing,  of  the  verb  to 
lrou;(qV.) 

That  which  any  one  troweth.  plightc-th  to  be 
true  :  or  trusty,  or  faithful ;  truth,  veracity,  faith, 
fidelity,  fealty. 

Togeder  ban  this* 

To  live  and  dien  . 

As  though  he  i 


r  irnulhrs  plight 
m  for  other, 
in  boren  brother. 
Chaucer.   The  Pardoneres  Tale,  V. 
Aminl.  I  hate  mine  as  much. 
This  'tis  to  break  a  IrnM  ;  I  should  he  glad 
If  all  this  tide  "I  grief  would  make  me  mad. 

Beaum.  !j  FUleh.    The  Maid's  Tragedy, 
As  when  a  troupe  of  iolly  saylers  row 
Some  new  found  land  ami  count rie  to  descrie, 
Through  dang'rous  seas  and  vnder  stars  vnknow, 


12,037. 


f.i.ihh  sse  \ 


Ifo 


Sir  Knights  (quoth  h. 

Ami  f.illon  each  rep.n 


it  with  a  ioyfoll  crie. 
Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  iii.  I 
f  you  intend  to  ride, 


TRO 


'  [My  wife]  deserues  ft  name 

Aa  ranke  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  truth-plight. 

Shakespeare.  The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  i.  ac.  2. 

This  your  son-in-law, 

And  Sonne  vnto  tiie  king,  who  heaucns  directing 

Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter. — Id.  lb.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

Bar.  It  is  certainecorporall.  that  he  is  marryed  to  Nell 
luicklv,  and  eeitainlv  slit-  dnl  von  wrong,  for  you  were 
roth-plight  to  her.— Id.  Hen.  V.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

But  first  1  swore  him  on  his  knightly  /nth, 
(And  here  demand  performance  of  his  oath) 
To  grant  the  boon  that  next  1  should  desire ; 
He  gave  his  faith,  and  I  expect  my  hire. 

Dnjden.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 


TRO'UBLE,  v. 
Tro'cble,  n. 

Tro'UBLABI.E. 

Tro'ubler,  n. 

Tno'l'Bl.ESOME. 

TrO'i'BLESOMEI.Y. 

Tro'i'BI.ESOME.NESS. 

Tro'cblois. 

Tro'ublously. 

Tro'ubi.eness. 


Fr.  Trouble*;  from  tur- 
■lare,  which  Menage 
mis  from  the  Lat.  Tur- 
in, a  little  crowd,  (tur- 
i. )  Wachter  derives 
J- the    Ger.  Truben,    tribu- 


Trifel-an,  (see  Travail,) 
from  the  Lat.  Tribulare. 
Tooke  considers  the  A.  S. 
Tribal  -  an  (  otherwise 
written  trifel-an)  to  be  the  root  of  the  Latin. 

To  vex,   to   afflict,   to  distress,   to  harass,  to 
perplex,  to  molest ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  anxious ; 
to  disquiet,  to  disorder,  to  agitate. 
But  Kyng  Eroude  herde  and  was  trouhlid. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  2. 
Nowmysoule  is  trouhliil,  5c  what  schal  I  seye?  Fadir, 
sane  me  fro  this  our.— Id.  Jon,  c.  12. 

t  shall  I  saye  1  Father, 


rill. 11   0, 


:  of  glotonie  is,  that  the  spirit  of  a  man 
for  dronkennesse,  and  bereveth  a  man 
s  wit.—  Id.  It?. 


He  is  like  to  an  hois  that  seketh  rather  to  drink  drovy 
r  Irui/JiUd  water,  than  for  to  drinke  water  of  the  e'ere  well. 
Id.  lb. 
Alas,  that  evir  our  hertis  should  depart  atoo  I 
1  or  in  your  graciouse  tin}  is,  of  li.-it.  is  tiobducs 
I  had  nevir  knowlech,  but  of  all  gladness. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Second  Tale. 


That  tioul'ly'r  is,  and  cliaun;:.  tit  soone." 

Id.  Bom.  of  the  Rose. 
And  troublable  ire,  that  araiseth  in  hem  the  flode  of  trou- 
■liuges,  tourmenteth  on  that  other  side. — Id.  Boccius,  b.  iv. 


"  Suster,  I  have  right  great  piti 
Of  your  annoy,  and  of  the  troub, 
Wherein  ye  and  your  company  ] 


That  1" 
Me  lltii 


ere  a  eod.le.sse  halfe. 

re  woltie  liane  double, 

i  not  so  trouble.— Gower.  Con 


Our  people  greatly  reioyeed  of  their  great  good  happe  to 

they  did  in  that  voyage,  and  had  great  cause  therefore  to 
praise  the  Almighty,  who  had  so  mercifully  preserued  and 
deliuercd  them  — //aoA7«t/i.    foyuges,  vol.  i.  p.  430. 
This  night  after  supper,  by  reason  of  a  certaine  Hollander 

that  was  drunk.-,  there  arose  in  the  ship  such  a  troublesome 

disturbance,    that   all   the  ship  was    in    an  vproar  with 
weapons.— Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 


The  troblouse  cares  in   marryage,  as  are  the  necessarye 

protiisyous  for  l.-.wse  kept  nge,  the  vertuous  bryngynge  vp 
of  children,  and  the  daylye  helpynge  of  pouertie,  shulde 
lather  seme  a  christen  erosse  to  godly  wyse  men,  than 
easye  idelnesse  in  monkerye. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i.  fol.GD. 

In  stede  of  circumcision,  cutte  out  of  thy  mynde  super- 
fluous and  vnsemynge  desyros  In  stetie  ol  k^pvng  tile 
6abboth,  kepe  thy  mrnde  quid  froin  /,.  ubtous  desyres. 

Vdal.  Romaines,  c.  12. 

And  what,  that  to  be  troublous!:/  vexed  with  the  care  of 
suche  thinges  is  a  poinct  not  only  of  mistrustfulness 
God,  but  also  a  poinct  of  folie  J— Id.  Luke,  c.  12. 


TRO 

My  womans  strength 

Is  so  orecharg'd  with  danger  like  to  grow 
Ahout  my  marriage,  that  these  under-thinga 
Dare  not  abide  in  such  a  /molded  sea. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.  Philasler,  Act  i. 

How  have  ye  trnnbl'd  all  mankind 

With  shews  instead,  nicer  shews  of  seeming  pure, 
And  bauisht  from  mans  lite  his  happiest  life 
Simplicitie  and  spotless  innocence. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 
But  were  it  not  (hat  Time  their  troubler  is, 
All  that  in  this  delightfull  gardin  growes 
Should  happy  bee,  and  hate  immortal  blis. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 
Whom  broad  awake  she  findes,  in  troublous  fitt, 
Fore-casting,  how  his  foe  he  might  annoy. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  4. 
It  fortuned,  forth  faring  on  his  way, 
He  saw  from  far,  or  seemed  for  to  see, 
Same  troublous  uprore  or  contentious  fray, 
Whereto  he  drew  in  hast  it  to  agree.— Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

'  !i     lil  .I'm  n)  dm  d  of  the  Irouhlcsomeness  of 

the  place,  for  that  the  exchequer  was  so  empty  :  the  chan- 
cellor answered,  be  of  good  cheer,  for  now  you  shall  see  the 
bottom  of  your  business  at  the  first. — Bacon. 

And  thus  prepar'd 

Secure  to  die,  tin-  fatal  nc-ssat'e  heard  : 
Then  smil'd  severe  ;  nor  with  a  troubled  look, 
Or  trembling  hand,  the  funeral  present  took  : 

Disclos'd  the  heart,  unfortunately  lov'd. 

Dnjden.  Sigismonda  ,y  Guiseardo. 
Two  troublesome  mischiefs  therefore  wisdom  frees  us  from, 


thee 

sequence  of  biti 


inou 


dou 


stand  what  others  say,  without  deman.iii.a  an  explication  ol 

others  in  the  use  of  the  words  thi-v'rec.-ive  from  them. 

Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  iii.  c,  10. 

The  scene  then  chang'd,  from  this  romantic  land. 

To  a  bleak  waste  by  bound'ry  unconfin'd, 
Where  three  swart  sisters  of  the  weird  band 
Were  mutt'ring  curses  to  the  troublous  wind. 

Cooper.  The  Tomb  of  Shakespeare. 
We  found  walking  here  exceedingly  troublesome,  for  the 
ground  was  covered  with  a  k;nd  of  grass,  the  seeds  of  which 
were  very  sharp  and  bearded  backwards. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

TRO'VER.  Fr.  Trouver ,  It.  Tronare  ;  Ger. 
Treffen;  Dut.  Treffen,  tangere,  atringere,  and, 
consequentially,  invenire,  to  touch,  to  touch  upon, 
to  find. 


■over  for  my  goods  V 
ction  of  trover  and  conversion 
trespass  upon  the  case,  for 
such  person  as   had  found 
to  deliver  them  on  demand,  h 
from  which  finding  and 


Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  3. 
was  in  its  original  an 
mother's   goods,   and 


an  action  of  trover  and  < 


Black-stone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 
TROUGH.  (See  Tray.)  A.S.  Troa,  troge, 
alveus;  Dut.  Track;  Ger.  Troga:  Sw.  frog ,-  It. 
Trudge  All,  perhaps,  from  A.'S.  Drag-an ;  Ger. 
Tragen;  Dut.  Trechen,  trahere,  vche're,  to  draw, 
or  drag  ;  Dut.  Troch,  tractus,  as  well  as  alveus. 
He  goth  and  geteth  him  a  kneding  trough. 

Chaucer.   The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3020. 


And  see  how  that  (he  mele  falles  adoun 
In  til  the  troyh,  that  shai  be  my  disport." 

Id.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4039. 
The   vnthrifty   sone  taketh  his   fathers    substance    and 
spendeth  it  viciously,  &   at  last  was  compelled   to  come 
to  the  hoggis  treffe  for  hunger. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  4. 


Here  cor 
thirtie  can. 

He  had  ; 


is  or  troughes 

Hackluijt.  Voyages, 
so  ropes,  bridgets,  chestes,  and 
■Id.  lb.  p.  634. 


And  in  their  precinct 

(Proper  and  place-full)  stood  the  troughs  and  pailes 

In  which  he  milkt. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ix. 

Danaus  was  the  first  that  sailed  with  a  ship,  and  so  hee 

passed  the  seas  from  /Egypt  to  Greece  :  for  before  that  time 

they  used    but   troughs    or    flat  planks,    devised   by  king 

Erythra  to  erosse  from  one  Hand  to  another  in  the  red  sea. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  50. 

1979 


TRO 

Some  log  perhaps  upon  the  waters  s 


It  now  imports  beneath  what  sign  thy  hoes 
The  deep  trough  sink,  and  ridge  alternate  raise. 

Graioger.   Tile  Sugar-Cane,  b.  i. 

TROUNCE,  v.  Skinner  derives  from  the  Fr. 
Trmtcon,  a  truncheon  ;  q.d.  to  beat  with  a  trun- 
cheon or  club.  It  may  be  from  the  Fr.  Troncir, 
to  cut ;  to  cut  with  a  lash. 

To  lash ;  generally,  to  beat ;  to  punish. 

But  the  Lorde  tnnnne>!  isis.-.ra  and  all  his  charettes,  and 
all  hys  hoste  with  the  edge  ol  j '-  sw.nl.-,  tit-lore  fkirab. 

Bible,  1551.  Judges,  c.  4. 
No  court  allows  those  partial  interlopers 
Ol  Law  and  l'..|uuy,  it...  single  paupers, 
T'  encounter  hand  to  hand  at  Pars,  and  trounce 
Each  other  gratis  in  a  suit  at  once. 

Butter.  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 
I  would  it  were  my  case,  I'd  give 

I'd  make  her  kneel  lor  beti.c  or  worse. 

Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  e.  S. 
Dom.  Nay  if  you  tall:  ..(  pc-i.-hing,  I'll  peach  first,  and  see 
whose  oath  will  be  believ'd  ;   I'll  (n.ionr  joo  for  offering  to 
corrupt  my  honesty,  and  bribe  mv  conscience. 

Diyden.   The  Spanish  Fryar,  Act  iv. 

TROUT.  Fr.  Truile ;  It.  Trdta,  Sp.Trucha; 
Lat.  Tructtt,  trocta  ;  Gr.  TpoiKTnr,  from  rpttsy-ew, 
vorare,  comedere,  to  devour,  to  eat. 

With  hotelles  of  wyne  trussed  at  their  saddles,  and  pas- 
ties and  elys,  wraped  in  towels. 
Burners.  Froissurt.  Cronych,  vol.  ii,  c.  Il8. 
He  is  mine  own,  I  have  him, 
t  it  so  I  caught  h 


TROW,  v. 

True. 

Tru'age. 

Tru'ager. 

Tru'efast. 

Tru'ely. 


Troth,  or 


mfo,  Act  il. 
Trow.  A.  S.  Treow-inn; 
Goth.  Traw-an.  Lye,—  True, 
verus,  fidus.  Truth,  Veritas, 
fides  ;  Junius, — who  merely  tells 
that  Mer.  Casaubon  derives  from 
_  Gr.  ATpemns,  verus,  a-rpeKe.a,  Ve- 
ritas. Lye  adds, — from  A.  S. 
Treowa.  truwa,  trywe,  fidus, 
verus.  Trcowtha,  trywth,  Veritas. 
All  from  the  Goth.  Trauwan, 
confidere.  Skinner  also  traces 
true  and  truth  to  the  A.  S.  verb 
Trum-ian,  and  pronounces  Casaubon,  impavidus. 
Wachter  affirms  the  A.  S.  and  Goth,  with  the 
Dut.  Trow,  trowen,  Ger.  Trew,  fidus ;  trewe,  fide- 
litas,  fiducia  ;  Sw.  Tro,  from  the  verb,  trauw-en, 
credere,  confidere,  to  believe,  to  confide— to  be  all 
from  the  Gr.  Qapp-etv,  confidere.  Hire  agrees 
with  neither  Casaubon  nor  Wachter,  but  proposes 
nothing  himself.      See  now  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  p.  401. 

To  trow, — to  think,  to  have  thoughts,  ideas ; 
to  believe  firmly;  to  be  thoroughly  persuaded; 
to  be  convinced  of. 

True,  anciently  written  trew  (the  regular  past 
part,  of  trow,  as  grew  of  grow,  hnew  of  know), 

Trowed,  thought,  believed  firmly;  agreeable  to, 
conformable  to  or  consistent  with  truth,  with  our 
thoughts  or  belief:   faithful,  veracious  ;  real. 

Truth  (formerly  written  Troweth,  trowth,  trouth 
and  troth),  is  the  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  verb  to 
trow,  and  means— 

Any  thing  which  any  one  troweth  ;  thinketh, 
firmly  bclievcth.  is  thoroughly  persuaded  or  con- 
vinced of;  belie;',  faith,  fidelity,  verity,  veracity, 
reality.  And  further,  with  more  latitude,  it  is 
applied  to — fidelity  to  laws,  rules,  promises,  en- 
gagements; to — honour,  honestv,  integrity,  virtue, 
loyalty,  chastity,  &c.  &c.  See  To  Trust,  and 
Tree.  See  Very,  and  the  quotations  from  Locke; 
also  the  quotation  from  Hobbs,  in  v.  Belime. 

Troth, — see  Troth,  n.  and  Betroth. 

Piers  Plouhman  uses  (to  us)  the  extraordinary 
expression, — "  Many  a.  false  truth," — Arrews  fea- 
thered with  fair  byheste  (that  is,  promise),  and 
many  a  fake  truth  (i.  e.  deceitful  thought,  or 
meaning.) 


TRO 


And  natheles  1 
By  this  tale  m 


And  thervpon  a  lawe  he  sette, 
That  euery  man  of  pure  dette, 
With  s.i.  mice  an-.i  with  trunge. 
Honour  shuld  thilke  image.— Gower.  Con.  A. 

That  kynge  Minos  fro  yere  to  yere 
Receyue  shal  as  thou  shalt  here 
Out  of  Athenis 


e  a  doun  to  hym,  &  thonkede  hym  fasle, 

i  serue  hym  trewliclie,  the  while  ys  Ivf  la! 

Id.  p 


Parsons  ny 
The  vertue 


;  of  mighty  age 


ie,  whiche  is  in  the  stones, 
kynge  shall  be  honest, 
bynge,  whiche  longetu  to  kinghi 


Ac  God  thougte  < 


-Id.  p.  01. 


thogt. 

Thai  bytuene  hem  was  ymade  thai  he  ne  hreke  yt  nogt. 
Id.  p.  391. 

I  trowe  it  was  fjr  vengeance,  he  died  so  sodenly. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  57. 
Henry  of  Aniowe  takes  conseile  at  freudes. 
With  Malde,  that  is  to  trow.  Id.  p.  109. 

Grete  treuage  thei  toke  of  this  lond  here.— Id.  p.  7. 
The  folk  i 


Bv.i 


■  Li.ied  . 


-Id.  p. 


s  to  William  plight, 
i  lond  haf  myght. 

Id.  p.  61. 

Esteward  ich  behulde.  after  the  sonue 
And  sawe  a  tour  as  ich  trowede.  truthe  was  ther  ynne. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  2. 
Thees  lecherie  leyden  on.  with  lauhynge  chire 
And  with  pryvey  speche.  and  peyrttede  wordes 
And  armede  hym  with  ydelnesse.  and  in  hy  beryng 
He  bar  a  bo  we  in  bus  hoode.  and  many  brode  arwes 
Where  fetherede   with  faire  by  heste.  and  many  a  fats 
treuthe.  Id.  p.  398. 

But  Jhesus  trowide  not  himsilf  to  hem,  for  he  knew  alle 
men. — Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  2. 

But  oon  of  the  knyghtis  openyde  his  side  with  a  spere, 

witnessyng,  and  his  witnessyng  is  trewe.  and  he  wool  that 
he  seith  trewe  thingis  that  ghe  bileue.—  Id.  lb.  c.  19. 

But  one  of  the  soudiers  with  a  speare,  tliruste  him  into 
the  syde,  and  forthe  with  came  there  oute  bloude  and  water. 
And  he  that  sawe  it,  bare  recorde,  and  his  record  is  true. 
And  he  knoweth  that  he  sayth  true,  that  ve  might  beleue 
also.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

He  that  is  trewe  in  the  leeste  thing  :  is  also  trewe  in  the 
more,  and  he  that  is  wicked  in  a  litil  thing  :  is  wicked  also 
in  the  more.—  Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  16. 

Treuli  treuli,  I  seye  to  thee  for  we  speken  that  we  witen, 
and  we  witnessen  that  that  we  nan  seyn  ;  and  ye  taken  not 
oure  witnessing.— Id.  Jon,  c.  3. 

To  this  thing  I 
world  to  here  wil 


lewis  and  s 
For  thys  i 


ig  to  treuthe.  ech  thai 

this  thing  efte  he  we 
I  fynde  no 


Id.  lb.  c.  18. 
was  I  borne,  and  for  thys  cause  came  I  into 
the  worlde,  that  I  shoulde  beare  wytnesse  vnto  the  treuthe. 
And  al  that  are  ye  treuth  heare  my  voyce.  Pylale  sayd  vnto 
hym  :  what  thyng  is  truth  ?— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

She  trowed  he  was  in  som  maladie, 

For  no  crie  hire  maiden  coud  him  calle 

He  n'olde  answer,  for  nothing  that  might  falle. 

Chaucer.   The  Milteres  Tate,  V.  S418. 
Who  is  so  trewe  and  eke  so  ententif 
To  kepe  him  sike,  a:nl  hole,  as  is  his  make? 

Id.   The  Marchantes  Tate,  v.  91C4. 
And  than  dame  Prudence,  withouten  delay  or  tarying, 
sent   anou   hire   messageres  for   hir  kin  and  for  Mr  olde 
freudes  which  that  were  trewe  and  wise. 

Id.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

For  the  trouthe  of  thinges,  and  the  profit,  ben  rather 
founden  in  fewe  folk  that  ben  wise  and  ful  of  reson,  than  by 
gret  imiltitude  of  folk,  ther  every  man  cryeth  and  clattereth 
what  him  liketh.— Id,  lb. 

And  I  so  loved  him  for  his  obeisance. 

And  for  the  trouthe  I  demed  in  his  herte, 

That  if  so  were  that  any  thing  him  smerte, 

At  were  it  ever  so  lite,  and  I  it  wist. 

Me  thought  I  felt  deth  at  myn  herte  twist. 

Id.  The  Squierti  Tale,  v.  10,870. 

O  trustie  turtle  truefastest  of  all  true.     [A.S.  treowe-fast.] 


Ballade  in  Com.  of  o 


So  that  I  maie  the  chamber  knowe, 
In  whiche  my  ladie,  as  I  trowe, 
Lieth  in  hir  bed,  and  slepcth  softe  : 
Then  is  myn  herte  a  thefe  full  ofte. 


1  he  u  i 
Hesaith. 
Is  mighti* 


aboue  hem  \ 
u  it  fall. 


is  -  hameli  s  : 


So  that  euery  man  turned  the  poynte  of  his  spere  agaynstt 
the  trewe  &  innocent  man,  &  the  cdmons  gaue  theym  all  t( 
dronkennesse  &  ydlenes.— Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  82. 


Sir,  i 


me  gmen  you  my  layin  ana  auegiance  ;  1  vnae; 
stanae  ye  purpose  to  go  loHanybout :  sir,  knowe  for  trouti 
the  towne  and  the  casteli  ar  of  suche  strength,  that  they  b 


Berners.  Froissart.   CronycJe,  vol. 


Gower,    Con.  A,  b.  V. 


Renounce  the  place  where  shee 

Force  not  hir  trayning  truthlesse  eies, 
1;li  lull:  ■  :;.;    ..'...-■    :■'.'.:  y. 

Turbervile.   The  Louer  to  Cupid  for  Mercie,  $c. 

Cato  (as  his  time  required)  had  more  troth  for  the  matter, 
than  eloquence  lor  the  style. 

Aicham.  The  Schole-master,  b.  ii. 

Was  this  a  sentence  {trow  you)  of  so  great  force  to  proue 
that  scripture  is  the  only  rule  of  all  the  actions  of  men  ? 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Poiilie,  b.ii.  §  5. 

True  and  false  are  attributes  of  speech  not  of  things  :  and 
where  speech  is  not,  there  is  neither  truth  nor  falshood. 

Hobbs.  Of  Man.  c.  4. 

Iren.  For  religion  I  have  little  to  say,  my  self  being  not 
professed  therein  ;  and  it  seli'e  being  hut  one,  so  as  there  is 
but  one  way  therein  :  for  that  which  is  true  onely  is  :  and 
the  rest  is  not  at  all.— Spenser.  On  Ireland. 


.  Hall.  The  Reconciler, 

I  am  desired  to  declare  freely  what  I  think  concerning 
the  trunesse  and  visibilitie  of  the  present  Roman  church,  as 
it  is  by  your  lordship  explicated. — Id.  lb. 

The  very  essence  of  truth  is  plainness  and  brightness  : 
the  darkness  and  crookedness  is  our  own.  The  wisdom  oi 
God  created  understanding,  tit  and  proportionable  to  truth, 
the  object  and  end  of  it,  as  the  eye  to  the  thing 
If  our  understanding  " 


m.'h. 


i  film  of  ignorance  < 
l  other  false  -listenings  ;  what 
-Milton.  Of  Reformat  ion  in  England,  h.  i. 


Lu.  Well,  I  have  liv'd  in  ignorance;  the  ancients 
ttio  chatted  of  the  golden  age,  feign'd  trifles. 
[ad  they  dream't  this,  thev  would  have  truth'dM  heaven 
Poi  d.   The  Fancies,  Act  ii.  sc.  2 

Ail.  C:sst  all  your  eyes 

■-:,:  :i  I  c.ll  h.jv .'  truthless  woman. 
Beaum.  $  FMch.   The  Laws  of  Candy,  Act  v 


i  that  fayre  face 
aunce  of  Deceipt,  I  wist, 
;  yet  so  true-seeming  grace 
scarse  in  darksome  nlai 


Couid  i 


Faerie  Queene, 


As  Charles  his  daughter,  you  the  lilly  wear  ; 
As  Henry's  queen,  the  blushing  rose  you  bear 
I'y  France's  cmi quest,  and  by  England's  oath, 
You  are  the  true-made  dowager  of  both. 

Drayton.  Owen  Tudor  to  Q 

Cel.  Now  what's  the  meaning  of  this  trow. 


The  title  of  thit  chapter  [is]  i 


Swift.  Remark*  upon  a  Book, 


vhich  in  one  sense  shall  I 


for  1 


another   false,  at  once   seeming    Paradoxes   and    manifest 
truisms.— Berkeley.   Minute  Phitn*,,pber,T)ih\.  7. 

Though  truth  and  falshood.  belong,  in  propriety  of  speech, 
only  to  propositions;  yet  ideas  are  oftentimes  termed  true 
or  false,  (as  what  words  are  there,  that  are  nnt  used  with 
great  latitude,  and  with  some  deviation  fmm  their  strict 
and  proper  significations.) — Locke.  Hum. Undent.  D.U.C.  .'SI. 

Our  ideas,  being  nothing  hut  bare  appearances  or  perrep- 

selves   be  said  to  be  true  or  false,  no  more  than  a  single 
name  of  any  thing  can  be  said  to  be  true  or  false. — Id.   lb. 

Truth  ox  falshood,  lying  always  in  some  affirmation,  or 
negation,  mental  or  verbal,  our  ideas  are  not  capable  any 

on  them  ;  that  ia,  affirms  or  dt 


Truth,  whether  in  or  out  of  fashion,  is  the  measu 
knowledge,  and  the  business  of  the  understanding;  \ 
soever  is  besides  that,  however  authorised  by  consei 
recommended  by  rarity,  is  nothing  but  ignorance,  or  s 
thing  worse.—  Id.  Conduct  of  the  Undemanding,  §24. 

All  truth,  of  what  kind  soever  it  be,  is  real. 

Clarke,  Se 


I  might  have  said  more  c 


41. 

plicitly  :  "That  I  account  that 
to  be  truth,  which  the  constitution  of  human  nature  deter- 
mines man  to  believe,  and  that  to  be  falsehood  which  the 
constitution  of  human  nature  determines  man  to  disbelieve." 
Beattie.  On  Truth,  pt.  i.  c.  1.  Note. 
Truth  supposes  mankind  :  for  whom  and  by  whom  alone 
the  word  is  formed,  and  to  whom  only  it  is  applicable.  If 
no  man,  no  truth.— Tooke.  Diversions'  of  Pur  ley,  pt.  ii.  c.  5. 

TRO'WEL.  Fr.  Truelte ;  Dut.  Trouiceel,  tru- 
iveel,  from  the  Lat.  Trulla,  a  dim.  of  trua,  a  ladle, 
(Menage,  Skinner,  and  Lye.)  Against  these 
authorities  the  Dut.  Troll-en,  to  turn  or  move 
around  or  about,  may  still  be  suggested. 

But,  alas,  most  mean  are  their  monuments,  made  of 
plaister,  wrought  with  a  irowell. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Durham. 

No,  they  could  not  have  the  honour  of  a  generall  dismis- 
sion, but  each  man  leaves  his  trowel  and  station,  more  like 
a  foole  then  nee  undertooke  it :  so  commonly  actions  begun 
in  glory,  shut  up  in  shame. — Bp.  Hall.  Cunt.  Of  Babel. 

Pecker  and  others,  who  were,  at  the  very  moment,  pledg- 
ing their  future  labours  for  the  magnificent  loan  or  "five 
shillings,"  or  writing  "  penny  books  "  in  spunking  houses, 
are  high  in  mirth  at  the  expense  of  the  "  bricklayer,''  and 
ring  the  changes  on  the  "hod  and  trowel"  the  "  lime  and 
poet,"  very  succossfi.'.ly.  and.  a;  :»areutly._very  much 


.  Iheii 


itisfaction. — Gijfurd.  Memoirs  of  B.  Jor.son 


TROWSE.  ^       Fr.  Troussh,  a  tuck  or  tucking 
Tro'wzers.     Vup    in    a  garment;    trousser,   to 
Tro'wzed.    J  truss,  tuck,  pack,  gird  or  girt  in, 
pluck  or  twitch  up,  (Cotgrave.)     See  Tri-ss. 

A  dress  or  clothing  for  the  lower  limbs;  per- 
haps so  called  from  their  being  tied,  girt,  or 
laced  tight,  buttoned  fast ;  to  distinguish  them 
from  a  former  or  other  dress.  Sec  the  commen- 
tators on  Shakespeare. 

The  poor  trowz'd  Irish  there 

Whose  mantles  stood  for  mail,  whose  skins  for  corslets 

And  for  their  weapons  had  hut  Irish  skains  and  darts. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbton,  s.22. 

Dolph.  O  then  belike  she  was  old  and  gentle,  and  you 
rode  like  a  heme  of  Ireland,  your  French  hose  off,  and  in 
your  strait  strossers.—Shahespeure.  Hen.  V.  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 

By  laced  stockings  and  trouzers  the  swellings  in  his  legs 
and  thighs  went  off. —  Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  i.  c.  18. 

I  directed  his  servants  to  make  a  trowze  of  a  fine  dimity 
lined  with  soft  flannel,  with  eyelet  holes,  :o  lace  on  the  out- 
side, with  a  waistband  fitted  to  the  upper  part  of  it. — Id.  lb. 

Orellana  and  his  companions,  under  cover  of  the  night, 
having  prepared  their  weapons,  and  thrown  eff  their  trouzers 
and  the  more  cumbrous  part  of  their  dress,  came  all  together 
on  the  quarter-deck,  and  drew  towards  the  door  of  the  great 
cabin — Anson.   Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  3 


ordered  slop; 
them  by  the  ; 


;  into  cold  weather. 


MickU:   L:t>;ad,  b.ii. 


TKU'AND,  or  \       Fr.  Truan,  truant],  a  beggar, 
Trc'ant.  I  a  knave  ;   truandise,  tmander. 

Trc'andise.         J  In    Sp.  Trua/tan,    a    buffoon, 
Tri/antly.        J  jester,  a  flattering  fool.    Dut. 


TRU 

Trouwant,  a  vagabond,  a  deceiver.  Skinner  sug- 
gests the  A. S.  Thurh,  thorough,  and  toendan,  to 
wend  or  go, — to  wend  or  wander  through.  May 
it  not  be  from  Fr.  Trouvant,  trouver,  to  find,  to 
invent,  to  contrive,  to  devise ;  and  hence,  invent 
tricks,  excuses,  pretences?      A  truant, — 

One  who  invents  excuses  (for  industry);  who 
neglects  or  omits  under  false  pretences ;  and, 
generally,  an  idler,  a  loiterer,  a  lazy  loitering 
fellow. 

In  Fr.  and  in  Old  Eng.— one  who  begs  (under 
false  pretences,  pretences  of  his  own  finding  or 
invention). 

"  Saint  Poule  that  Loved  all  holy  church, 

He  bade  the  apostles  for  to  wurch, 


Than  nviv  lie  en  a  bcL'-ring  yerne, 

Till  he  some  other  craft  can  leme, 

Through  which  without  truanding, 

He  may  in  trouth  have  his  living.  Id. 

There  ben  truanles  in  suche  a  wise, 

That  lacken  hert.  Gouier.  Con.  A.  b.ii. 

But  thei  me  shopen  that  I  sholde 

Eschewe  of  slepe  the  Iruandise, 

So  that  I  hope  in  suche  a  wise 

To  lone  for  to  ben  excused, 

That  I  no  sompnolence  haue  vsed.  Id.  lb.  ' 

All  thynges  at  this  day  faileth  at  Rome,  except  all  onely 


TRU 


What,  what  s 

re  all  the 

Or  wreck  of  i 

this  war  of  mind! 

Two  minds  i 

each  a  truceless  guest, 

Rending  the 

phere  of 

our  distracted  breast  1 

Brooke.  Redemptlo 

TRU'CHMAN.  )  Fr.  Trucheman.  drogucman  • 
Tnu'cHMENT.  J  It.  Torcimdnno,  drag'omhmio  ; 
Sp.  Truchaman,  dragoman  ,•  from  the  Arab.  Tord- 
geman,  an  interpreter.  (See  Menage.)  Junius 
seems  inclined  to  call  him — a  truce-man,  inducia- 
rura  vir.  See  the  quotations  from  Holland. 
They  toke  aduyse  amonge  them  howe 


knowe  the  trouth 
that  coulde 


speke  Italyan. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  171. 

The  next  mornyng  they  rode  forth  to  skrymysshe  with 
their  enemyes,  and  Agadingor  formest,  mounted  on  his 
good  horse,  and  his  trucheman  with  him. — id.  lb.  p.  507. 


They  bid  me  tell  you  then,  they  like  your  worthy  choyce, 
And  that  they  cannot  choose  therin  but  triumph  and 
reioyce. 
Gascoigne.  A  Devise  of  Maske  for  Viscount  Mountacute. 


There  boyes  the  truant  play  and  leave  their  booke  : 
Here  stands  an  angler  with  a  bayted  hooke. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.i.  s.2. 

We  should  not  dare  to  throw  away  our  prayers  so  like 
fools,  or  come  to  God  and  say  a  prayer  with  our  mind  stand- 
ing at  distance,  trrTling  like  until: -lit  Imri  at  their  books, 
with  a  truautty  spirit. — Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 

But  when  the  swarms  are  eager  of  their  play, 
And  loath  their  empty  hives,  and  idly  stray, 
Restrain  the  wanton  fugitives,  and  take 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iv. 
But,  when  thou  seest  a  single  sheep  remain 
In  shades  aloof,  or  crouch'd  upon  the  plain  ; 
Or  listlessly  to  crop  the  tender  grass ; 
Or  late  to  lag  behind,  with  truant  pace; 
Revenge  the  crime,  and  take  the  traitor's  head, 
Ere  in  the  faultless  flock  the  dire  contagion  spread. 

Id.  lb.  b.  lit. 

TRUCE.  >  Fr.  Treves;  It.  Treg-ua;  Sp. 
Trij'celess.  f  Tregua,  from  the  Ger.  Trew, 
faith;  because  it  is  a. faith  given  for  a  time  to 
the  enemy,  (Skinner.)  See  Treuga,  in  Wachter. 
Truce,  or  trewes,  is  the  regular  past  tense  of  the 
A.  S.  verb  Trywsian,  to  pledge  one's  faith,  to 
plight  one's  troth,  (Tooke;)  sc.  to  forbear  from 
acts  of  hostility. 

A  plight  or  pledge— to  cease,  or  forbear,  or  sus- 
pend hostility  :   and  hence,  applied  to — 

A  suspension,  cessation,  interruption,  intermis- 
sion, forbearance. 
He  suor  he  wolde  awreke  be  of  this  vil  trespas. 
He  beleuede  is  noble  dede  of  the  holi  lond,  alas  ! 
&  trewis  nom  of  Saladin,  vor  this  luther  cas. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  488. 
He  therefore  sent  hym  in  ambassade  to  the  sayde  Rollo, 
to  requyre  a  trace  or  t're/ese  fur  hi.  mencthes. 

Fabtjan.  Chromjcle,  c.  181. 
The  prince  sawe  that  he  shuld  haue  batell,  and  that  the 
cardyuall  was  eune,  without  any  pence  or  ti  eu-ye-makyuge. 
Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  162. 

By  this  example  appereth,  in  what  estimatio  and  reue- 
rence,  Icages  and  truces,  made  by  princis.  ought  to  be  hadde, 
to  the  breache  wherof  none  excuse  is  sufficyente. 

Sir.  T.  Bigot.  The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  IS. 

And  therfore  is  this  tranquilite  of  the  sea  for  that  litle 
tyme,  as  a  tricce  taking  in  the  winter,  called  the  halcions 
dayes  —  Jays.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  Ded. 

In  all  his  intervals  of  happy  truce, 

Knowledge  .mil  arts,  which  his  high  mind  endow'd, 

Were  still  Ins  oluocts,  and  v.li.it  they  produce 

Was  the  brave  i 

"  Rutulians.  hold,  and  Latin  troops,  retire  ; 
The  tight  is  mine,  and  me  the  gods  require. 
'Tia  just  that  I  should  vindicate  alone 
The  broken  truce,  or  for  the  breach  atone." 

Dryden.  Virgil.  &neit,  b.  »j. 


lawes  and  ininisired  ju 


He  requested  therefore  the  tearm  of  a  certein  time, 
which  space  he  might  learn  the  Persian  lansru  ice.  to  t 
em]  tint  from  thenceforward  he  might  be  able  to  decla 
and  deliver  his  own  mind  unto  the  king  by  himselfe,  ai 
not  by  a  truch-mun  or  interpreter.— Id.  Plutarch,  p.  345. 


j  called  the  interpreter  or  truchmcnl  of  the  mind. 


Id.  lb.  p.  692. 


TRUCK,  v. 
Truck,  n. 
Tru'ccage. 
Tru'cker. 
Tru'ckle,  v. 
Tri/ckle,  n, 


Fr.  Troquer,  troq ;  It.  True- 
care  ;  Sp.  Trocar,  to  barter  or 
exchange  ;  from  Trug,  fraus  ; 
Trieg-en,  to  deceive.  ( See 
Menage.)  It  may  be  from 
Trieg-en,  in  its  literal  mean- 
ing— to  drag  or  draw.  Dut.  Tree/ten.  A  truck 
is— a  dray,  i.e.  a  carriage  dragged .-  and  to  truck 
may  be — to  drag',  or  carry  goods  or  wares  in 
barter  or  exchange,  to  a  mart  or  market.  And 
hence — 

To  chop  or  change,  to  exchange,  to  barter.    . 
To  truckle, — to  yield  to  terms  in  exchanging  or 
bartering ;  to  yield,  to  concede. 

A  truckle-bed, — a  bed  with  wheels,  that  may  be 
drawn  from  place  to  place.      See  Skinner. 

The  souldier  came  in  with  fiue  or  sixe  pi 

siluer  which  he  had  trucked  and  trafhqued  a 

Hackluyt.   /'.  //'/yc.s, 

Where  it  shall  chance  the  sa 
bought,  trucked,  permuted,  or  given. — Id.  lb.  vol 


weight  of 


.  or  to  be  found, 


A  kuiciit  latclv  ni.'uh-  nf  the  gnver 

Whnse  name  he'll  not  have  to  hi 

Has  been  trucking  with  fame,  to  p 


'  Knight  Errant. 
ein  the  angel  of 


[f  such  divine  ministeries  as  the 
:  church  represents  the  person  o 

'  tun;.'  in  sirnul  fees,  and  not  pass  to  and  fro  between 
r  S.ivi.mi-  that  of  free  grace  redeem'd  us,  and  the  sub- 
ssive  jienitcnt  without  the  trurcaee  of  perishim'  coin,  anil 
■  butcherly  execution  of  tormentors,  rooks  and  nkcshanies 
d  to  lucre,  then  have  the  Babylonish  merchants  nf  souls 
it  excuse.— Milton.  Of  Reformation  ,„  England,  b.  ii. 


1       Whiles  his  yon  ;  in, osier  licth  ore  his  hed. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  ii.  Sat.  ( 

I  They  rowed  up  about  100  leagues  before  they  came  to  an 
settlement,  and  then  found  some  Spaniards,  who  lived  ther 
to  truck  with  the  Indians  for  gold. 

Dumpier.  Voyages,  an.  1681 
Now  tell  me  Stoick 

If  all  these  with  a  wish  might  be  made  thine, 
Would'st  thou  not  truck  thy  ragged  virtue  for  'era? 

Dryden,  Stent  Loin,  Act  1 


TRU 

So  that  of  all  the  courses  which  man  in  such  a  case  can 
take,  this  of  capitulating,  and  (as  it  were)  making  terms 
with  the  devil,  is  the  most  senseless  and  dangerous  j  no 
man  having  yet  driven  a  saving  bargain  with  this  great 
trucker  for  souls,  by  exchanging  guilts,  or  barlerin-  one  sin 
for  another.— South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  9. 

But  the  greatest  point  of  all  wherein  the  bishop  of  Winton 
shewed  his  zeal  to  the  pope  and  popery,  appeared  in  his 
furious  prosecution  to  blood,  of  all  such  as  would  not,  or 
could  not,  truckle  to  it. 

Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.   1  Mary,  an.  1555.  c.  35. 

He  that  is  beaten  may  be  said 

To  lie  in  Honour's  truckle-bed.— Hudibras,  pt.  I.  o.  8. 


Liv'd  with  men  infamous  and  vile, 

Truck'd  his  salvation  for  a  smile, 

To  catch  their  humour  caught  their  plan, 

And  laugh'd  at  God  to  laugh  with  man. 

Churchill.  The  Duellist,  b.  iii. 

It  is  the  necessary,  though  very  slow  and  gradual,  conse- 
quence of  a  certain  propensity  in  human  nature,  which  has 
in  view  no  such  extensive  utility  ;  the  propensity  to  truck, 
barter,  and  exchange  one  thing  far  another. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  C.  2. 

I  cannot  truckle  to  a  fool  of  state. 

Nor  take  a  favour  from  the  man  I  hate. 

Churchill.  Epis.  to  W.  Hogarth. 

I  venture  to  say,  it  did  so  happen,  that  persons  had  a 
single  office  divided  between  them,  who  had  never  spoke  to 
each  other  in  their  lives  ;  until  they  found  themselves,  tiny 
knew  not  how,  pigging  together,  heads  and  points,  in  the 
same  truckle-bed. — Burke.  Speech  on  American  2'ajtation. 

TRU'CULENT.  )     Fr.  Truculent,— truculent, 

Tru'culency.         f  cruel,  threatful  of  counte- 
nance, terribly  looking,  (Cotgrave.)     Lat.  Tru- 
culenltts,  from  7Vwi-  ;  Gr.Tpvx-eiv.  attercre,  aff.iyere, 
to  bruise  to  pieces ;  and  hence — 
Savage,  barbarous,  terrific. 

The  trembling  boy  his  brethren's  hands, 

Their  truculent  aspects,  and  servile  bands, 

Beheld.—  Sandys.   Christ's  Passion,  (1649.) 

Pestilential  seminaries,  according  to  their  grossness  or 
suhtility,  cause  more  or  less  truculent  plagues,  some  of  such 
malii/mty,  that  they  enecate  ill  two  hours. 

Harvey.  On  the  Plague. 
For  their  head  and  leader  they  had  Claudius  Sanctus.  one 
bereft  of  an  eye,  in  his  countenance  hideous  and  truculent, 
in  his  faculties  still  more  defective  and  impotent. 

Gordon.   Tacitus.  History,  b.  iv. 

He  loves  not  tyranny  .-—the  Iruculeney  of  the  subject, 
who  transacts  this,  he  approves  not. 

Waterhouse.  On  Fontescu,  (1663,)  p.  184. 

TRUDGE.  It.  Truccare,  to  trudge,  to  skud, 
to  pack  away,  (Florio.)  And  Skinner  derives 
from  the  Italian,  or  from  To  trot :  perhaps  more 
immediately  from  tread,  in  Goth.  Trud-an, — 

To  move  or  keep  upon  the  tread  or  trot;  to 
keep  on,  get  on,  keep  (the  feet)  in  motion. 


Thus  tale  once  tolde  none  other  speech  preuaylde, 
But  packe  and  trudge,  al  leysure  was  to  long. 

Gascoigne.   The  Fruites  of  Warre. 


Which  left  vs  thus  and  close  av.  a\-  could  trudge  ? 

Id.  Voyage  into  Hollande,  an.  1572. 
They  enquire  how  many  beeves  or  oxen  of  his  died  ?  or 
what  quantity  of  wine  sowred  under  his  hand?  and  no 
sooner  are  they  full  of  these  news,  but  into  the  city  they 
trudge  and  make  haste  again. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  114. 
He  that  will  know  the  truth  of  things,  must  leave  the 
common  and  beaten  track,  which  none  hut  weak  and  serviia 
minds  are  satisfied  to  trudge  along  continually  in. 

Locke.  Conduct  cfthe  Understanding,  §24. 
Not  one  of  them  was  observed  to  stop  and  look  towards 
they  trudged  along,  to  all  appearance  without  the 


least  cuio.ion. 


Cook. 


i'  i./ 


:  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 


11.51 


TRU'FFLE.     Fr.  Truffe,'  trufle  ,■   It.  Tartifo, 
Sp.  Turma  di  tierra  ,•  Lat.  Terra?  tubera. 
Happy  the  grotto'd  hermit  with  his  pulse. 
Who  wants  no  truffles,  rich  ragouts— nor  Hulse. 

Dr.  Warlon.  Fashion. 

TRULL.  From  the  It.  Trulla,  a  dirty  woman, 
(Skinner.)  A.S.  Thi/rel,  thyrl,  foramen,  a  hole 
bored  or  pierced,  (Somner.)    The  past  part,  of 


TRU 
the  A.S.  Thjrl-ian,  perforare,  means  —  aliquid 
perforatum  :  by  the  common  transposition  of  r,  is 
the  Eng.  Throll.  thrul.  or  trull.  (See  Tooke.) 
G.  Douglas  renders  spiracula — ane  throll  or  ayn- 
dins  stede  ;  i.e.  a  hole  or  breathing  place. 

The  quotations  sufficiently  explain  the  usage. 

The  gouernour  was  all  bedewed  with  drinke, 


TRU 


they  were 


Gascoigne.   Voyage  i 
rith  some  of  these  tr 


i  Hollande,  an.  1572. 


passed  my  skill  to  discoine  whctlie 
ed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  7 


ti. 

ir  ordinary  meals  have  their 
sit  by  them  at  the  hoard,  lint 
indeed,  and  carrouse  lustily 
id  them  away  to  their  cham- 
ibines.  singing  " 
uts  in  their  place.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.2(il. 


The  kings  of  Persia 
queens  or  espoused  wi 

untill  they  he  drunk,  t 


Thnueh  vet  vou  no  illustrious  ad  Ii 
To  make  the  world  distinguish  Julia 
From  the  vile  oirspring  of  a  trull,  wl 
By  the  town  wall,  and  for  a  living  kt 


Somereile.   The  Fortune  Hunter,  c.  2. 

TRUMP,  n.  ^         Fr.  Trompe,    trompetle  ,■     It. 

Trlm'p,  v.         I    Trdmlia,    trombitta,    trompitta; 

Tru'mpet,  n.    {   Sp.   Trompu,     trompelte.        All 

Trd'mpet,  v.   ffrom    the     Lat.  Tuba.      (See 

Trc'mpeter.    I   Skinner,  Junius,  and  Menage.) — 

Trd'mper.       )   The  Dut.  Tramp,  trompet';  Get-. 

Tromp,  trompette,  trommette  ;    Gct.Drommelan  or 

trompeten,  to  trumpet ;    Sw.  Trumpet,  are   all  (as 

well  as  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,)  from — 

A.  S.Dreman,  dn/m-au  I  to  dram)  to  make  a  joyful 

noise,  jnbil.ne,  (by  the  mere  change  of  d  into  t;) — 

applied   first  to  the  found,  noise,  clamour  of  joy 

or  rejoicing,  of  triumphing ;  (see  Triumph,  and  the 

quotation  there  from  Spenser;) 

And  then  to  the  instrument; 

The   drum — beaten  ;    the   trump   or   trumpet — 

blown.     To  trump — 

To  sound,  to  make  a  noise,  a  clangor,  or 
clamour  of  rejoicing,  or  triumph,  of  congratula- 
tion ; — of  glory,  vain  glory  ; — to  sound  or  make  a 

To  trump  is  also,  at  cards,  (Fr.  Triompher,) — to 
throw  down,  to  play,  a  conquering,  victorious, 
triumphnut  card.  (  Fr.  Triumidier  ;  It.  Tridnf'o  ; 
Sp.  Triumfo.)  See  the  quotations  from  Fox. 
And  hence — 

To  get  the  victory,  to  get  the  better,  the  ad- 
vantage ;  to  over -reach,  to  circumvent;  and 
further — to  contrive,  to  devise.     (Fr.  Tromper.) 

To  be  put  to  his  trumps, — i.e.  to  the  necessity 
of  playing  the  (romp-card;  (met.)  making  all 
exertions  to  conquer  difficulties. 

Than  blewc  the  trumpes  fulle  loud  &r  fulle  sehille. 


Ich  can  nat  tabre  ne  trompe.  at  festcs  ne  harpen. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  523. 
Treuthe  trampede  tbo— and  song  Te  Deum  laudamu 
Aud  then  lutede  love,  in  a  lowd  note. — Id.  p.  364. 

Tlierfore  whanne  thou  doist  almes,  nyle  thou  Irumpe, 
[tuba  clanxeris]  befnre  thee  as  ypocrites  don  in  synagogis 
and  stretis,  that  thei  be  worschipid  of  men. 

Wiclif.  Matthew. 

When  soeuer  therfoje  thou  geucst  thvne  almes,  thou 
shalta  not  make  a  trompet  to  be  hlowen  before  the,  as  the 
ypocrites  do  in  ye  sinattoges  Si  in  ye  stteales,  for 
praysed  of  me. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  seide  to  the  sixte  aungel  that  hadde  a  irumpe,  [tubaj 
unbynde  thou  foure  aungelis  that  hen  boumlun  in  the  greet 
Hood  Eufr.ites.—  Kichj.  Aptjcatips,  c.  9. 

[And]  saying  to  the  sixte  angell,  whiche  had  the  trompe 
loose  the  iiii.  angelles  ivhyclie  are  bountlc  in  the  create 
xyuer  Euphrates— 4  Me,  1551.  lb. 


And  the  firste  3nngell  trumpide  [clanxlt],  and  hail 
aad  Si  tier  meynd  togtdre  in  blood,  &  it  was  sent  ; 
erthe. —  IViclif.  Apoealtpe,  c.  8. 

s  heraudes  left  hit  pricking  up  and  doun, 
t  ringen  trotnpes  loud  and  clarioun. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  V.  2i 


As  though  i 

The  In  -t/ip" 


heard  not  ferre  oft' sodainly, 
ise  of  thundring  tun,. p.,  blo'.t 
should  haue  departed  the  skit 


Flower  $  1 
with  the  loude  minstralcie, 
nat  so  loude  yell  and  crie, 
joye  for  wele  of  Dan  Arcite.— Id.  lb. 


At  every  coins  in  came  loude  minstralcie, 
'that  never  Joab  trumped  for  to  here, 
Ne  he  Theotlomas  vet  half  so  clere 
At  Thebes,  whan  the  citee  was  in  doute. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9592. 

I  sie  come  first  all  in  their  clokes  white, 
A  company  that  ware  for  their  delite, 

CliapLlets  fresh  of  okes  seriall, 

Xnily  sprcng,  and  trumpets  they  were  all.— Id.  lb. 


His  brother  saide,  A  lorde  mercy, 

But  onely  that  this  night  full  late 

The  trompe  of  deathe  was  at  my  gate, 

In  token  that  I  shulde  die.  Id.  Il>. 

The  kynge  whan  it  was  night  anone 
This  man  assent,  and  had  him  gone 
To  trumpen  at  his  brothers  gate. — Id.  lb. 

Barei 

And  the  trumpetler  came  to  Bnleitie  gale,  and  blewe  li 
trumnA  to  come  to  my  lorde  deputie.  and  tarb-il  at  the  cat 
from  ix.  of  the  clock 'before  noone  till  two  of  the  clock  ; 
after-iioone. — Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1545. 


Fyrst 


>  be  drawen  on  an  hyrdrel 
through  all  ttie  cite  of  Herford,  and 
to  the  market  place,  where  as  all  the  people  wer 


j  be  tyed  on  hygh  vpon  i 
that  euery  mi  myght  se  hym. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  13. 

The  game  that  wee  will  play  at,  shall  be  called  the 
triumph,  which  if  it  be  well  played  at,  hee  that  dealeth 
shall  winne;  the  platers  shall  likewise  winne,  and  the 
standers  and  lookers  vpon.  shall  doe  the  same  :  insomuche 
that  there  is  no  man,  that  is  willing  to  plaie  at  this 
triumphe  with  these  cardes.  but  they  shvll  bee  el!  winners, 
and  no  loosers. — Latimer.  Ser.  at  Cambridge,  (1529.) 


Let  therefore  euerie  christian  man  and  woman 

;!■,,     it 

ese  cards,  that  they  may  haue  and  obtaine  the 

in  must  niai'ke  also  that  the  triumph  must  applie 

(<■  iVU-he 

onie  vntohiruall  the  other  cardes,  whataoeuer  su 

e  they  be 

It  is  a  great  ignominie  and  shame  for  a  christian  man  to 
be  bond  and  subiect  vnto  a  Turke  :  nay  it  shall  not  be  so, 
wee  will  first  cast  a  Irumpe  in  their  waie,  and  plaie  with 
them  at  cardes  who  shall  haue  the  better,  let  vs  plaie  tiler- 
fore  on  this  fashion  with  this  carde.— Id.  Ii. 

Now  turne  vp  your  Irumpe.  your  hart,  (hartes  is  trump  as 
I  s  liilc  before)  and  cast  your  Irumpe  lour  hut  oil  this  carde, 
nod  vppon  this  earde  you  shall  learne  what  Christ  requircth 
of  a  Christian  man,  not  to  be  angrie,  ne  ruouued  to  ire 
against  his  neighbour. — Id.  lb. 


Know  what  a  leading  roice  is  worth, 

A  seconding,  a  third,  or  fourth, 

How  much  a  casting  voice  comes  to, 

That  turns  up  trump  of  Aye  or  Vo.—IIudibras,  pt.lii.  c 

This  often  happened  when  we  drew  near  the  cape,  and 
oft  put  us  to  our  trumps  to  manage  the  ship. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  16' 


Hut  sith  she  \ 


I  the  conquest  chalh 
riumph,  which  my  s 


nobility  have  delivered  a  petition  to  h 
tow  not.  hut  it  has  put  him  to  his  trumps 

■  ':.'-  I  toe  to  r.nswer  it,  and  chafes  like  1 
Wj  Iteeeuge,  Act  It. 


Chapman. 

But  since  they're  at  renouncing,  'tis  our  parts, 
Xo  trump  their  diamonds,  as  they  trump  our  hearls. 

Drgden.  Prol.  to  the  Princess  of  Ciena, 

mt 


Captain  Swan  was  served  a  little  better,  and  hiB  two 
trwnpsters  sounded  all  the  time  that  he  was  at  dinner. 

Id.  lb.  an.  1686. 
yak.  But  their  men  lie  securely  intreneh'd  in  a  cloud: 
And  a  trumpeter- hornet  to  battel  sounds  loud. 

Dryden.  Tyrannic*  Lore,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

These  very  trumpeters  are  now  the  men  that  represent 

Burke.  Speech  on  American  Taxation. 

TRf'MPERY.  Fr.  Tromperie,  imposlura,  trom- 
per; Dut.  Trompen,  circumveriirc,  to  impose  upon, 
to  circumvent ;  but  this  is  clearlv  a  consequential 
usage.      (See  To  Trump.)      G.'  Douglas,   in  his 

prologue  of  the  eyght  bnc.kc,  uses  trumpis,  a  thing 
of  little  value;  tenttesres,  'JEneados,  1.5.  V.G90,) 
the  sMt  trumpis.  i.e.  mean,  inconsiderable  goodj, 
says  the  Glossarist. 

Trompery, — any  vain-glorious  display  ;  or  any 
display  of  mere  vanity  ;  any  worthless  finery. 

Have  always  with  yon  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience, 
believing  that  Je,sti.s  of  Nozarcth  was  t  .uciiied  for  your  sins, 
letting  all  other  trash  and  trumpery  go. 

Slrype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Mary.  an.  1554. 

And  this  man,  say  they,  is  a  prophet  of  Mahomet,  his 
amies  and  leeges  naked,  on  his  feet  be  :lid  veare  woodden 
pattens  of  two  sorts,  in  bis  hand,  a  hoe-e,  or  streamer  set 
on  a  short  speare  painted,  lie  carried  a  mat  and  boltels,  and 
other  trumpery  at  his  backe. 

Hackluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  1G9. 

I  kttowe  well  there  by  ynow  in  the  court  of  princes,  that 
know  nothing  what  is  to  make  tbeini  sclle  of  worlhinesse, 
and  to  rnainteine  them  self  among  so  many  trumperies  as 
ar  treated  in  the  houses  of  princes. — Golden  Poke,  c.  45. 

What  a  world  of  fopperies  there  are,  of  crosses,  of  candles, 
of  holy  water,  and  stilt,  and  censii.es.'  away  with  these 
trumperies.— Bp.  Hall.  Sermon  at  Exeter,  Aug.  1037. 

This  idle  trumpery  (only  fit  for  schools  and  school-boys) 
Ullio  that  ancient  Doric  shepherd  Theocritus,  or  his  mates, 
was  never  known. — Gay.   The  Shepherd's  Week,  Proem. 

But  the  learned  artist  himself  seems  conscious  that  the 
ware  he  would  put  into  my  bauds  is  indeed  no  better  than 
a  counterfeit  piece  of  U 

Warbttrton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  V.  s.  4. 

TRU'NCATE,  v.  ")        Fr.  7Vo>tc,    troneaiion, 

Tri'Xca'tion.  I   tronconner  ;      It.    Trdnco, 

Trunk,  n.  I   Iroiaare,     troncvue  :      Sp. 

Trunk,  ».  >  Tronco.  troncon,  troncar  ; 

Tru'nchvon, n.         I   Dut.    Tzanck, 
Tin  'nciieiix,  r.        J   Lat.  Truncus.      See  De- 

TRU'NCHEONKR.         J    TP.CXK. 

Trunk, — that  from  which  the  stem,  stock,  body, 

or  bulk,  from  which  boughs  or  limbs  arc  cut   or 

generally,  the  stem,  the   main  body. 

Also    (says   Cotgrav'e) the    poor  man's   box  in 

charities';  i.e.  a  bulk  or  block,  hollowed  out  (to 
receive  Jibs;  to  serve  as  a  boat) ;  and  then  ap- 
plied to  a  chest :  and  further,  to  the  proboscis 
of  the  elephant,  or  other  animal ;  to  any  thing 
formed  like  a  stem,  whether  solid  or  hollow. 

7'nmchiun,—a  stall'  (with  the  branches  cut 
off ) ;  a  log.  a  club  ;  a  large  thick  piece. 

To  trvnrfieon, — to  use  a  truncheon  ;  beat  or 
strike  with  one. 

He  foineth  on  his  foo  with  a  ironc!i«un, 
Aad  he  him  hurtlel'n  with  his  hors  adoun. 

TIU  tnighles  tale,  v.  SS18. 
By  the  foresayde  place  or  shryne,  where  the  holy  martyrs 
hooves  lav.  he  o'rdeyned  a  cheste,  or  trunkc  of  elene  syluer, 
to  thenlent  yt  all  sucbe  imlits  and  rychc  gyftes  as  were 
otfryd  to  Ihe  holy  seyntis,  shuid  therein  be  kepte  to  the  vse 
of  the  mynstres  of  the  same  place. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  131. 


Id.  lb.  an.  ir. 

And  the  speare  heed  dytl  entre  into  his  throte,  and  dyd 
cutte  asonder  the  orgonall  vayne,  and  the  spere  brake,  and 
the  trunehion  staeke  styll  in  the  squires  uecke,  wao  was 
with  that  stroke  wouded  to  dethe. 

Bernen,  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  i,  c.  374, 


TRU 

And  the  howis  grewen  out  of  stockis  or  tronchons,  and 
the  tronchons  or  schaftis  grewen  out  of  the  roote,  and  the 
loote  out  of  the  next  erthe  thereto,  upon  whiche  and  in 
whiche  the  roote  is  buried  [from  Pecock], 

Water  land.   Works,  vol.  x.  p.  246. 

Thy  brawn -fdll'n  arms  and  thy  declining  back 
To  the  sad  burthen  of  thy  ears  shall  yield. 
And  that  thy  logs  their  won  red  f-ree  shall  lack, 
Able  no  more  thy  wretched  trunk  to  wield. 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel.  2. 


r unked  and  poled 


By  reason  they  had  beene  s 
buried  vnder  the  sands,  they 
trees,  and  were  as  blacke  as  is 

Hottnshed.  The  Conquest  of  Ireland,  c.  3G. 

So  him  dismounted  low  he  did  compell 

On  foot  with  him  to  matchen  equall  fight ; 

The  truncked  beast  fast  !>k-Hni-  did  him  lowly  dight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

Did  not  I  beat  thee  there  i'  th'head  o*  th'  troops  with  a 
irtinehion,  because  thou  wouldst  needs  run  away  with  thy 
company,  when  we  should  charge  the  enemy  ? 

Beaum.  fy  Fteich.  A  King  s-  no  King,  Act  i. 

If  captaines  were  of  my  minde,  they  would  trunchion  you 
out,  for  taking  their  names  vpon  you,  before  you  haue 
eam'd  them,  you  a  captaine  ? 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

I  mist  the  meteor  once,  and  hit  that  woman,  who  cryed 


■  in?  crr.\\.\  daniT'  c\r'~c(ii niil^ 


Locke.  Hum.  Undersl.  b,  ii. 


Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  i 

I'm  not  myself,  since  from  her  sight  I  went; 

I  lean  my  trunck  that  way,  and  there  stand  bent. 

Id.   The  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  i 

There  on  the  wa'ls.  by  Pnly^imftis'  hand, 

The  conquer'd  Medians  in  trunk-breeches  stand. 

Id.  Persian,  Sat. 


.  c.  2. 

These  feathers  are  neither  gradually  lessened  towards 
their  extremities,  nor  rounded  ;  which  are  the  usual  termi- 
nations of  the  fathers  in  nm-t  birds;  but  they  appear  as  if 
cut  otf  transversely  towards  th-ir  ends  with  scissars.  This 
is  a  mode  of  termination,  which,  in  the  language  of  Natural 
History,  is  called  truncated. — Shaw.  Museum  Leveriauum. 

Those  who  wear  any  thing  on  their  heads,  resembled,  in 

Wing  a  seal's  head  well  painted 


of  wood,  resen 
Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  I 


Smollett.  Advice. 

TRU'NDLE.h.  A       Fr.  Trondel;  A.  S.  Trendel, 

Tru'ndle,  v.         \  a  turning  wheel ;  any  thing 

Tru'nnel.  J  turned  or  turning;  a  rundle, 

globe,  orb.      To  trundle,  (a  dim.  of  turn,  q.d.  turn- 

To  turn  (sc.)  a  ball,  a  hoop  ;  to  bowl. 


Gascoigne.   The  Fr, 
Whether  they  have  noi 
'indels  or  rolls  of  wax.— 

He,  that  not  knowes  tl 

His  arms  in  Mars  his  t 
Or,  who's  unskilful  at 
Or  trundling  wheele,  1 


A'g.  Faith  sir,  he  w<?nt  awav  wiMi  a  nVa  ii 
Like  a  poor  cor.  chipnin-  his  trundle  tail 
Betwixt  his  legs. 

Beaum.  §■  Fletch.  Love's  Cure, 


In  the  four  first  it 
down  in  a  continued 


TRU 

-  The  king  tooke  rest 

part  of  the  house;  where  drest 

lord  reposde  her  reuerend  head. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vii. 

eaved  up  by  several  spondees  inter- 

e  of  dactyls. — Spectator. 

The  carpenters  who  were  employed  in  stopping  the  leak, 
were  obliged  to  take  off  a  great  part  of  the  sheathing  from 
the  bows,  and  found  many  of  the  /runnels  so  very  loose  and 
rotten,  as  to  he  easily  drawn  our  with  the  fingers. 

Cook.   Third  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c.  3. 

TRU'SION.  Lat.  Trus-vm,  past  part,  of  trudere, 
to  thrust.      See  De-,  Ex-,  In'-,   Ob-,  trude. 

A  thrusting  or  pushing. 

The  operation  of  nature  is  different  from  mechanism,  it 

doing  not  its  work   by  Irusi,,,,   or  pulsion,  by  knockings  or 

thrusting,  as  if  it  were  without  that  which  it  wrought  upon. 

Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  150. 

TRUSS,  v.\        Fr.    Trousser ,     Dut.    Tross, 

TmiRs,  n.  \trossen;  Ger.  Trass  ;  Sw. Tross; 
Low  Lat.  Trossa,  trossare,  to  pack  up  (the  bag- 
gage, utensils,  tools;)  perhaps  (says  Skinner,)  a 
trudendo,  from  thrusting  or  pushing.    See  Trowse. 

To  pack  up  ;  to  bind  or  bundle  up ;  to  close 
up;  (to  pluck  up,  to  twitch  up,  —  Cotgrave.) 
Junius  says — a  truss  man  is  a  well  knit  man,  of 
small  but  compact  frame. 

Ful  thinne  it  lay,  by  culpons  on  and  on, 

But  hode,  for  jolite,  ne  wered  he  nop, 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

Wherof  Osmunde  beynge  ware,  and  also  beynge  sure  of 
tbe  kynge,  made  a  great  irusse  of  herbys  or  grasse,  uherin 
he  wrapped  the  childe,  and  so  coueyed  him  out  of  the  cytie 
of  Laonne. — Fabijan.  Chronycle,  c.  186. 

This  counsell  was  taken,  and  all  the  lordes  ordayned  to 
dyslodge,  and  trussed  tcntes,  and  pauylions,  and  all  maner 
of  harries,  and  so  departed. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  28. 

But  all  as  a  poore  pedler  be  did  wend, 
Bearing  a  trusse  of  trifles  at  his  backe, 
As  hells,  and  babes,  and  glasses,  in  his  packe. 

Spenser.  The  Shepheard's  Calender.  May. 

Tho  up  tbey  gan  their  mery  pvpes  to  trusse. 
And  all  their  goodly  heard, ^  dot  gather  rownd. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

What's  that  i'  th'  trusse  there  t 

2  Sold.  'Tis  cloth  of  tissue,  sir,  and  this  is  scarlet. 

Benum.  %  Fletch.   The  Kiw/ht  »f  Malta,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 


TRU 


up  with  long 

pa.-t  standing 


For  the  horses  he  bad,  them  he  t 
after  another,  and  then  did  softly 
pulleys  fistned  to  the  beams,  theii 
on  the  ground,  and  their  formost  beinu'  alolt. 

Korth.  Plutarch,  p.  504. 

Cleopatra  would  not  open  the  gates,  but  came  to  the  high 

Antonius  was  trussed  :  and  Cleopatra  her  own  self,  with 
two  women  onelv,  which  she  had  suffered  to  come  with  bet 
into  these  monuments,  triscd  Antonius  up.— Id.  lb.  p.  781. 


Somervile.  Field  Sports 
Spread  some  of  these  upon  leather  &  apply  it  with  somi 
onvenioot  truss,  of  which  some  are  made  of  dimity  o 
oarse  Holland,  others  of  whale  hone,  &c. 


TRUST,  V. 
Trust,  n. 
Trcste'e. 
Tru'ster. 
Tru'stless. 
Tru'sty. 
Tru'stilt. 
Tru'stiness. 
give 


iut  the  bigness  of  a  bull-dog,  with  short 
,  shaped  much  like  a  mastiff. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1676. 

See  Truce.  A.  S.  Tryws-ian, 
to  believe  or  think,  true  or  faith- 
ful ;  fidere,  confidere.  Tryws-ed, 
tn/ws'd,  tn/ivst,  trist  or  trust. 
To  trist,  trost,  or  trust, — 

To  think  or  believe  to  be  true 
or  faithful ;  to  confide,  or  be 
confident ;  to   place  confidence 


credit  to  ;  to  credil 


•ely,  or  depend  upon ;   to  act,  to  do,  any  thing 
upon  credit   or  confidence,    reliance  or  depend- 

Tho  this  sell  mon  this  berde,  to  sorwe  ys  herte  drowe. 
He  nuste  to  wether  dogter  beter  Iruste  tho, 
And  notheles  he  weude  ageyn  to  the  other  with  muche 
woo.  B.  Gloucester,  p.  33. 

1983 


Maid  in  Bristow  lettres  fast  sendes, . 

Be  messengers  trowe,  forto  procore  frendeS, 

To  burgeis  &  citez  {the  wardeyns  alle  scho  f: 


The  erle  vnto  tl.,-  kvn 
&  Masonries  boihe  til 

Eilred  sent  tille  Initio 


stele.— Id.  p.  60. 


F..lvar.l  1 


■  thely  trite  Inglond  wild  he  com  agayn. 
oviihl  oo  than.  l;,,wv,  lion  th,  i  wore  certavn. 

Id.  p.  45. 
e  seide  also  to  sum  men  that  trisliden  in  bemsilf  as 
en    rightful,    and   dispisiden  othere,  this   parable 

le  put  forth  thys  symylitud,  vnto  certayne  which* 
n  them  selues  that  liioy  wore  ncrfocre,  anddespysed 
IS- Wo,  lial.  II,. 


And  Jhesus  turnide  and  sauye  hir  and  seide  doughtlr 
ave  thou  t:hf,  tin  1'  ill,  loith  maad  thee  saaf :  and  tho 
romman  was  hool  fro  that  hour.—  Id.  Matthew,  c.  9. 

And  he  was  with  hem  and  entride  and  ghede  out  in  Je- 
usalem,  and  dide  Instill  in  the  name  of  Jhesu. 

Id.  Dedis,  c.  9. 

For  whan  men  truslen  hire  [Fortune!  than  wolshe  faille, 

'chancer.  The  Monties  Tale,  V.  14,618. 


Id.  Troll.  Sr  Crei.  b.  v. 


That  I  hon 

ur  may  have.— Id.  lb. 

b.  iii. 

He 

That  trustie  is  a 

i"£! 

Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rote* 

He  slept,  a 
And  whan 
He  toke  to 
In  secre. 

dro. 

t  lol 

whan  it  was  tyme 
owardes  prime, 
suche  as  he  triste 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Thre  yomet 
All  only  fo 
The  whiche 

of  h 

s  chambre  there 

usteth  wonder  wele.—W.  lb.  b.  vi. 

Certainly  I  save 
of  his  truslinesse, 
thinges,  and  wyll 

vnto  you, that  the 
will  be  holde  to  tr 
nake  hym  reweler 

maister  hauing atrial! 

isti>  him  with  great ter 

Vdal.   Matheto.  c.24. 

That  which  in  Latine  is  called  fides,  iaaparte  of  iustu'o, 
,ud  may  diuersely  he  interpreted:  and  yet  finally  tendeth 

o  one  purpose  in  effecte.   Some  tyme  it  may  be  called  laj  th, 

The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 
jrokeu  out  of  trappe, 

hit  ht-s  alo.iie  f<>r  h.-nre  of  more  mishappe, 
uid  feedeth  styll  in  double  of  deepe  deceipti 
Gascoigne.  Tu  " 


proofe  before,  he  dete 

Therfore  whylome 
The  charge  of  justi 
Tliat  they  might  ea 

And  such  persons 


Gentlewoman, 

hym,  he  had  had 


Goldinge.  Caesar,  fol.  1 
lights  of  great  emprise 


Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentan 


And  cut  your  Iruste 

tShake, 

One  whyle  she  blnm 

And  then,  her  griefi 
She  fayn'd  to  count 
As  if  before  she  had 

Ke  started 


i  of  Athens,  A> 
mother  whyle 


Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.6. 


and  snatching  neare  his  syde 
■d,  the  servant  of  his  might, 
leaped  to  him  light, 
id  upon  his  collar  layd.— Id.  lb.  b.  tL  C;  7. 


Thu< 


!  had  • 


He  there  did  make.— /d.  lb.  b.  vi,  c.  3. 

. The  shepheard  last  appears, 

And  witli  him  ;i.l  Ins  p.ttrinionv  bears: 

His  house  and  household  gods!  his  trade  of  war, 

His  bow  and  quiver;  and  his  trusty  cur. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  Georgia,  b.  ill. 


TRY 


TUB 


usts  his  bodily  senses 
l  convenient  distance ; 
son  put  even  a  greater 
,  conscious  in  his  own 


^en  wert  thou  known  in  nmhnshM  lights  to  dare,— 

Or  nobly  face  the  horrid  front  of  war! 

'Tis  ours,  the  chance  of  fighting  fields  to  try, 


Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b. 


Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  2. 


In  a  word  every  man  implicitly  trusts  his  bodily  senses  I 
concerning  external  objects  placed  at 
and  every  man  may  with  as  good  a  re; 
trhtl  in  the  perceptions  of  which  he  i 
mind—  Bp.  HorsUy,  vol.  iii.  Ser. 

TRY,  o.    ~\       Probare,  tentare,  Junius  thinks  '      League  all  your  forces  then,  ye  powers  above. 
Treble.       may  mean— to  prove,  (sc.)  to  be        Join  all,  and /,-.,  th"  omnipotence  of  Jove.--W.  lb.\ 
Tri'al.        \  true  .■  to  be  innocent.     A.  S.  Triow-  |      ..  Heavens!  can  you  then  thus  waste,  in  shameful  \ 
Trv'er.  an,  fidum  se  probare.    In  Law  Lat.  :      Sour  few  important  days  of  Injal  here! 

Tri'fdlt.  )  Triare.  triator,  triatio,  exactissima  Heirs  of  eternity !  ybom  to  rise 
litis  eontestatae  exagitatio  ;  a  most  careful  sifting  Th"»«h  enuless  -^£2* 
or  examination  of  anv  contested  dispute,  (Spel- 

rmn   1      And  hence Afterwards    he   [Rainbow]   enjoyed   two   livings  succes- 

rrran.)      Ana  nence—  A        without  examination  by  the  l*yerp. 

To  prove  or  put  to  the  proof,  to  the  test ;  to  Wood.  Fa*i  Oxon.  vol.  i. 

search  into,  investigate,  examine,  (sc. )  the  proofs, 

the  evidence  ;  to  put  or  place  under  examination ;  There  was  lately  a  company  of  men  called  True,,,  corn- 
to  make  experiment  or  essay ,  to  essay,  to  attempt,  tSSXSSSS^SS&'iSSSS^  "  "*h  " 
to  endeavour.  South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  1. 

Was  neuer  prince,  I  wene,  that  I  writen  of  fond,  .«._•-»■         ,  ■     ■   a   i   „a  ™-.i    „„  „ . j»-  „c 

More  had  t,eie  &  tene,  than  he  had  for  his  lond.  A  "irf  f/ ^'LIU,  S  ,,       ,,S.      ,!w  w 

»   »,„«„.  -n  931       escaping  before  lie  is  brought  to  a  inn!,  whatever  may  have 
ji.  arunne,  p.  zaa.      h^n  ^»  offence ,  and  if  ne  js  brought  t0  a  trsnl  and  con. 

Wenne  all  tresours  ben  tried,  quath  hue  treuthe  ii  the     victed,  he  is  seldom  punished  with  death;  while  the  poor 
heste. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  16.  '  Indians  on  the  contrary  are  hanged,  and  broken  upon  the 

I  wheel,  and  even  impaled  alive  without  mercy. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 


Thine  to  look  i 


They  fet  1 


i  first  the  swete  i 


And  i 


Of  einger-bred  that  was  ful  fin, 
And  licoris  and  eke  comin, 
With  auger  that  is  trie. 

Chaucer.   The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  T.  13,7 SO.  . 
There  maie  nogolde  the  iudtre  plie, 
That  he  ne  shall  the  sooth  trie, 
And  setten  euery  man  vpright, 
A3  well  the  plowe  man  as  the  knight. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 
The  wylde  come,  beinge  in  shape  and  greatnesse  lyke  to 
the  good,  if  they  be  mengled,  with  gTeat  difficultie  wyll  be 
tryed  out,  but  either  in  a  ixirowe  holed  seeue  they  wyl  stil 
abide  with  'he  good  eorne,  or  etles,  where  the  holes  be 
large,  they  wyll  issue  out  with  the  other. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  14.  i 

For  whose  sake  I  let  all  go  to  losse,  and  count  the  as 

chaffe  or  refuse  (that  is  to  say.  as  thinges  which  are  purged 

out,  and  refused  when  a  thyng  ia  (ryed  and  made  perfect) 

that  I  might  wynne  Christ.— Tyndali.    Workes.  p.  219. 


"When  we  speak  of  a  state  of 
hat  they 


it  must  be  remembered, 

proved  or  detected,  but 

generated  also,  and  formed,  by  circumstances. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  2fi. 


indeed,  orders  his  followers  to  shake  off  the 
eet,  where  the  inhabitants  would  not  receive 


i  concerned.—  IVarburton, 


For  except  a  man  be  proued  and  tryed,  it  i 
iov.-en,  neither  to  hym  selfe  or  other  men,  t 
n  the  true  faith.— Id.  lb.  p.  224. 


he  is 


TUB.       Dut.     Tobbe  ;     Gcr.    Zither,    tuppe. 
Perhaps  originally, — 
A  log,  hollowed  out ;  an  open  vessel,  without 

"  But  whan  thou  hast  for  hire,  and  thee,  and  me, 
Ygeten  us  these  kneding  tubbes  thre, 
Than  shalt  thou  heng  hem  in  the  roofe  ful  hie, 
That  no  man  of  our  purveyance  espie." 

Chaucer.   The  Mitleres  Tale,  v.  3560. 


righi 

But  when  it  pleaseth  the  higher  power: 
life  and  sayings  in  question,  then  there 
interpretations,  and  extensions  reserved 
Judges  equity,  that  the  party  IryabU 
him:>elf  in  much  w 
laws  stood  in  force, 


C'-rrrd  ;.'-'. 


What  can   be   more   triall   of  a  faythfull  hart,  then 
aduenture  not  onely  to  ayde  and  succour  by  the  \ 
other,  (whiche  without  daunger  may  not  ' 


e  constructions, 
the  justices  and 

i  now.  shall  find  I  Here  do  I  see  a  Cvnick  housed  in  his  tub,  scorning  all 

;e,  than  before  when  those  cruel  wealth  and  state  ;  and  making  still  even  with  his  victuals, 

'<  and  the  day  ;    who,  when  lie  was  invited  to  supper  to  one  of 

Slate  Trials.  1  Mary,  an.  1554.  Sir  Nicho.  Throchmorlen.  Alexander's  gre.-t  torts;  Maid  say  ;  I  had  rather  lick  salt  at 

'  Athens,  then  feast  with  Craterus. 

Bp.  Hall.  Of  Contention,  §  16. 

admitted  vnto  j  And  few  years  hence,  if  anarchy  goes  on, 

;  the  poore  oppressed,  &  see  '  Jack  Presbyter  shall  here  erect  his  throne, 

that  Mthyngbe  iackyngvato  the.—  Fryth.   IVorkes,  p.  81.      !  Knock  cut  a  tub  with  preaching  once  a  day, 
And  everv  piaver  be  longer  than  a  play. 

How  often  do  we  readc,  that  the  causes  of  heresye,  haue  ,  Dryden,  Prol.  10. 

bene  debated  hefore  emperours  and  princes,  &  discussed  by  „vn-Mli!lJ  «*-    ■„  «...  „,„t„.;^.  „c  m.  „;w„»   .VjLm 

their  triall  t-Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Ooedlenee,  fol.  S3.            ;  jAJg-gg  3&S£jE£S£  '^.iVK.  ™ia 

Now  maketh  he  a  triall  how  muche  his  disciples  haue  deserve  little  attention  from  mankind,  and  might  be  dis- 

rir.''  ted  L'h'i-tlv,  prouing  whether  suche  thinges  be  done  in  missed  to  his  solitary 
?  wrought  corporally, 

!. 

Than  the  thre  knyghtes  answered  hotely,  and  sayde,  howe 
they  set  hut  lytell  by  the  manassyng  of  a  sonne  of  a  tryer 
of  hony,  nor  that  ye  herytage  of  therle  their  lorde  shulde  be 


■  g>u 


.402. 


Cronycle,  vol, 

2we  matter  vnto  you, 

redly  proued 


That  thing  ought  to  seme  nc 
whyche  wente  long  a  go  he  for 
prophetes,  and  lately  in  Christe—  Udal.  Peter, 

Content  who  lives  with  tryed  state, 

Keede  fearc  im  eliann^e  of  frowning  Fate. 

Spenser.    The  Shcpheard's  Calender.  September. 

So  curious  are  men  to  make  experiments  and  trie  con- 
clusions in  every  thing.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  12. 

What  dressing  will  best  take  your  knight,  what  wastcote 
what  cordial  will  do  well  i'  th'  morning  for  him,  what  tnen 
have  you  1—Bcaum.  £  Fletch.   The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  iv. 

Then  forth  came  Artegall  out  of  his  tent, 

All  arm'd  to  point,  and  first  the  lists  did  enter; 

Soone  after  eke  came  she  with  full  intent 

;  fierce,  as  having  fully  bent  her 


That  battels  utm 
Sir  Edward  Coke 


Id.  Faerie  Qu 


l  this  same  chapter  bringeth  two  pre- 
cedents to  prove,  that  though  the  spiritual  courts  in  England 
be  now  the  king's  courts,  yet  whosoever  sueth  in  them  for 
any  thing  triable  by  the  common  law,  shall  fall  into  a  pre- 
mature.— Hobbs.  On  the  Common  Laws  of  England. 


TUBE.  "\        Vv.  Tube,  tubule  >    It.  7  ubo  ; 

Tc'bular.  1  Sp.  Tubo  :  Lat.  Tubus,  gene- 
TVbulated.  J  rally  derived  from  tumerc,  to 
Tl'eui.oi f£  J  swell,  or  from  tvttos,  (q.d.)  hol- 
lowed out  by  beating-:  tvxtuv,  to  beat  or  strike. 
Any  thing  hollow  or  concave  (with  some  degree 
of  length) ;  a  cane,  a  pipe. 

Others  wiih  ontick  lube*  the  moon's  scant  face 

(Vaste  tubes,  which  like  long  cedars  mounted  lie) 
Attract  through  glasses  to  so  near  a  space, 
As  if  they  came  not  to  survey,  but  prie. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

There  lands  the  fiend,  a  spot  like  which  perhaps 
Astronomer  in  the  sun's  lucent  orhe 
Through  his  glaz'd  optic  tube  yet  never  saw. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lnst,  b.  iii. 


The  teeth  are  tubulated,  for  the  conveyance  or  emission 

the  poyson  into  the  wound  the  teeth  make:    hut  their 

■llowness  doth  not  reach  to  the  apex,  or  top  of  the  tooth 

{that  being  solid  and  sharp,  the  better  to  pierce)  \ 


• The  sturdy  churl 

ViC'V?--  ri-hf  toward*  tK-  mark  ;  nor  stops  for  aught, 

But  now  and  then  with  pressure  of  his  thumb 

T'  adjust  the  rragratat  charge  of  a  short  tube. 

That  fumes  beneath  his  nose.  Cvwper.  Task,  b.  *. 

Let  us  see,  therefore,  how  a  danger  so  serious,  and  yet  so 

natural  to  the  length,  narrowness,  and  tubular  form  of  the 
part,  is  provided  against. — Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  11. 

Besides  [there  are]  a  considerable  variety  of  corals  ; 
anion  est  which  are  two  red  sorts;  the  one  most  elegantly 
branched,  the  other  tubulous. 

Cool:  Third  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

TCBEROUS.  >       Fr.  Tuberenx,   tubercle;   It. 

Tc'bercle.  (  Tuberoso,  tubcrcolo  .-  Lat.  Tu- 

berculum,  a  dim.  of  tuber,  from  tum-erc.  to  swell. 

Swollen ;  risen  or  rising  in  pimples,  knobs, 
wens. 

The  thalami  optici,  nates,  testicbli;  and  the  other  tube- 
rous parts,  are  so  many  distinct  harbours,  of  the  said  spirits, 
ministring  to  the  several  species  of  sense  and  phancy. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

The  management  also  of  these  grooves,  or  rather  of  the 
tubercles  and  grooves,  is  very  observable. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.S. 

TUCK.     Fr.  Estoc;  It.  Slbcco.      See  Stick. 

A  rapier  ;  a  sword  adapted  for  thrusting,  push- 
ing, sticking. 

Dismount  thy  tuctce,  be  yare  in  thy  preparation,  for  thy 
assaylant  is  quick,  skilfull,  and  deadly. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  iii.  sc  4. 

The  Batavians,  as  they  were  commanded,  running  in 
upon  them,  now  v  ith  ihtir  Ions;  tuchs  thrusting  at  the  face, 
now  with  their  piked  targets  bearing  them  down,  had  made 
good  riddance  of  them  that  stood  below  ;  and  for  haste 
omitting  further  execution,  began  apace  to  advance  up  hi'd, 
seconded  now  by  all  the  other  cohorts. 

Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 

These  [pistols]  being  prim'd.  with  force  he  labour'd 

To  frep's  *wonl  from  retentive  scabbard  : 

And  after  many  a  painful  pluck. 

From  rusty  durance  he  bail'd  tuck.—IIvdibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2". 

TUCK,  v.  }       Skinner  thinks  either  from  the 

Tick,  n.      >  Oer.  Tmchen.  to  press,   or   from 

Tl'cker.  J  tucken]  to  sink  down.  Junius- 
thinks  it  may  be — 

To  tahe  up,  or  to  tug  or  draw  up. 

To  tahe  up, — to  fasten  that  which  is  taken. 

To  tack  up,— to  take  or  draw  up  the  edges;  bo 
draw  in,  to  confine. 

Tucker,  (employed  in  fulling,)  Skinner  derives- 
from  the  same  Cer.  Trucken. 

Tucker  is  also  a  border  to  confine  the  edges. 

For  what  time  Ylisses  and  Nestor  came  to  him,  for  agree- 
ment betweene  him  Sz  Agamemnon,  he  laid  the  tables  him- 
self. &  tucked  vp  his  clothes,  &  went  into  the  kitchirj,  zn& 
prepared  their  meat,  to  make  the  noble  Princes  sober  and 
temperate  cheare. 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  3» 

And  vpon  his  head  a  goodly  white  tveke,  containing  ia 

length  by  estimation  fifteenc  yardi,  whirl:  was  of  silke  and. 

linnen  wouen  together,  resembling  something  Callicut  clnth. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  113* 

Strange   were   the   ladies   weeds,   yet    more   unfit  than 

strange, 
The  first  with  cloths  1-uckt  up,  as  nymphs  in  wood's  do 

range, 
Tuckt  up  even  with  the  knees,  with  bow  and  arrows  prest. 
Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  UL 

Shee  also  dofte  her  heavy  haberieon, 

Which  the  faire  feature  <•!  her  limbs  did  hyde ; 

And  her  well-i^k-Mcii  finch,  which  f-he  riid  won 


follows  the  i 
that  is  only  i 


,  the  space  it  fill'd 
er  any  other  body 
sucker  or  no  :  nor  does  it  imply  a 
n  the  mntien  of  one  body,  another, 
it,  should  not  follow  it. 
Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  C.  4. 

This  [juice]  is  conveyed  by  the  stalk  up  into  the  branches 
nd  leaves,  thronch  little,    and,  in  some  plants,  impercep 
ihle  tubes,  and  from  thence,  by  lite  dark,  returns  again  tc 
he  root.— Id.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  c.  9. 
1984 


Her  clothes  tuckt  to  the  ki 

With  bow  and  quiver  arm" 
Among  the  forest  wild  ;  D 
Such  pleasure,  nor  such  ha 


leon.  who  had  before-time 
fullers  mill  so  beclawed 
cards  and  burling  combs,  s 


Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii. 
ee.  and  dainty  braided 


crown,  he  caught  one  of  the 
npanion  of  his  brother  Panta- 
n  his  adversary,  and  within  a 
I    mangled    him  with  tutkera 


TUF 


Diana.  With  horns  and  with  hounds,  I  waken  the  day ; 
And  hie  to  the  woodland-walks  away  ; 
I  luck  up  my  robe,  and  am  buskin'd  soon, 
And  tie  to  my  forehead  t 


TUI 

Jlysses  at  th'  appearing  s 
■  (an  '  '  " 


Drydcn.  The  Secular  Masque. 


And  heard,  and  saw  uninov 
The  fam'd  physician  tucks  1 
With  ready  hands,  and  hast 


Id.   Virgil. 
in  their  hands,  and 


,  b.  xii. 
it  sits 


.  s-i.l  si -lit  before  they  i 


Thev  Rath 
close  to  their  wastes,  tnckiua  in  the  twisted  part   Detween 
their  waste  and  the  edge  of  the  petticoat,  which  keeps  it 
close. — Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  16S6. 

lareh'd  from  home, 

With  hair  tuek'd  up,  into  our  tiring  room. 

Dryden.  Marriage  a-la-Mode,  Prol. 

There  is  a  certain  female  ornament  by  some  called  a 
tucker,  and  by  others  the  neck-piece,  being  a  slip  of  tine 
linen  or  muslin,  that  used  to  run  in  a  smill  kind  of  ruffle 
round  the  uppermost  verge  of  women's  stays,  and  by  that 
means  covered  a    p:  it  pari  ef  the  shoulders  and  bosom. 

Guardian,  No.100. 

Thes 

With 

Hisp 

Which  future  pages 

And  bides 


t  are  dooin'd  to  sh 
I  beneath  his  arm, 
keep  his  fingers  l 


;  Kitty.  "  what  langu 


Lmiboud.   To  Miss  K. 


TU'CKET.      It.  Toccata,— 
A  flourish  on  a  trumpet. 

A  lucliel  sonance, — the  name  of  an  introductory 
flourish  on  the  trumpet,  (Steevens.) 
Then  let  the  trumpets  sound 


Shakespeare.   lieu    V. 


TUFT,  n.  ^        Fr.  Tnuffe  ;  Ger.  Zopf:  perhaps 
Tuft,  b.      I  merely  the  A.  S.  Top  ;  Ger.  Zopf, 
Tu'fted.      [the  top   or  summit;  a   top-knot. 
Td'ftv.      )   Applied  to— 
A  number  of  small  substances,  knitted  or  col- 
lected together  to  form   one  top  or  head ;  a  knot 
or  collection  of  such  things.     Generally, — 
A  knot,  collection,  cluster,  clump.     To  tuft, — 
To  form  into,  to  dress  or  adorn  with  tufts ;    to 
pass  over,  in,  or  among  the  tufts  or  tufted  grass. 


Upon  l 
A  -verl 
Rede: 


t  of  his  t 


Canterbury  Vales,  v.  560. 


Thou  best  Anana,  thou  the  pride 

Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whate'er 

The  poets  imag'd  in  the  golden  age: 

Quick  let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  tufty  coat, 

Spread  thy  ambrosial  stores,  and  feast  with  Jove  I 

Thomson.  Summer. 

The  maggot  of  the  eruca  labra  has  a  long  tail,  one  part 
sheathed  within  another  (but  which  it  can  draw  out  at 
pleasure,)  with  a  starry  tuft  at  the  end,  by  which  tuft,  when 
expanded  upon  the  surface,  the  insect  both  supports  itself 
in  the  water,  and  draws  in  the  air  which  is  necessary. 

Paleg.  Natural  Theology,  c.  19. 

The  wild  celery  is  very  like  the  celery  in  our  gardens,  the 
flowers  are  white,  and  stand  in  the  same  manner,  in  small 
tufts  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  but  the  leaves  are  of  a 
deeper  green. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

TUG,  v.  \      A.  S.  Tcog-an,  to  tow,  (qv.) 
Too,  n.    S      To   P«H.   t0   drag.    or   draw>    to 
haul ; — to  wrestle,  to  struggle  or  strive. 


first  they  tugged  I 


Holinslud.   History  of  England,  b.  iv 
nfused  heapes  themselve 


Nig.  And  to  encourage  thy  laborious  powers 
To  tug  for  empire,  dares  thee  to  the  field. 

Id.  The  Prophetess,  Act  lv.  so.  4. 

These  fellows  then  according  to  the  saying  of  Hierom,  in 
this  doing  are  much  alike  to  cowardly  and  bastardly  cur- 
dogs,  which,  when  they  be  at  home  within  house,  mil  bite 
the  hides  and  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  lie  tugging  tit  their 
shagged  haire  :  but  they  dare  not  enter  into  the  field. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  52. 

All  softening  simples,  known  of  sovereign  use, 
He  presses  out,  and  pours  their  noble  juice; 
These  first  infus'd,  to  lenity  the  pain, 
He  tugs  with  pincers,  but  lie  tugs  in  vain. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  xii. 

By  heav'n  I'll  tug  with  Harry  for  a  crown. 
Rather  than  have  it  on  tame  terms  of  yielding, 
I  scorn  to  poach  for  po' 


nbling  dastard  :  at  the  lug  he  falls, 

r,s  conic  along  rent  iiuin  Hie  smoking  walls. 

Id.   Virgil.  sEneis,  a.  ix 


Hackluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  16. 

if  haire  hanging  downe  their  fore- 


TUI 

And  I  saye  that  the  heyre  as  long  as  he  is  a  chyld.dif- 
tereth  not  frome  a  seruaunte,  though  he  be  lord  of  al,  but 
is  vnder  Inters  and  gouerners,  vntyli  the  tyme  appoynted  of 
the  father.— Bible,  US1.  Galathies,  c.  4. 


Clodoueus, 


He  comytted  his  wyfe  Nantyld,  with  h 
vnto  the  guydynge  and  tuyssyon  of  a  nobli 

Fabyan.  Vhronycle,  c.  log. 

It  is  a  good  warnynge  for  gentyll  menne,  to  be  the  ninrr 

seryous,  inserchyng  not  onelye  for  the  vertues,  but  also  for 

the  vyces  of  theym,  vnto  whose  luityon  and  gouernaunce 

they  wyll  commytte  theyr  chyldren. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Gorernovr,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

Clothayre,  consyderynge  the  frowardnesse  of  growynge  in 
his  sone  Dagobert,  assigned  to  hyru  a  tutoure  or  lenier  of 
worldlye  and  knyghtlye  raaners. 

Fabyan.    Chronycle,  c.  127. 

Al  these  oughte  he  that  is  a  tutor  to  a  noble  man  to  haue 
in  remembraunce;  and  as  oporlunitie  serueth,  to  put  them 
in  experiece.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Govcrnovr,  b.  i.  c.  16. 


Never  land  had  more  convincing  proofes  of  an  Omnipotent 

■liliim;  whether  against  forraioe  powers,  or  secu-t  i pi- 

tcies.— Id.  Ser.  Preached  al  Westminster.  Aprils,  1610. 
Where  time  that  city  built,  which  to  her  greater  fame. 
Preserving  of  111, it  spring,  participates  hei  name; 

whereof  (as  those  past  worlds  did  please) 
gave,  and  some  to  Hercu'-" 


The  tutelage 

Some  to  Mine. .  _  „ 

Drayton.  Poly-Olblon,  a.  j. 

Neither  shall  ever  (I  hope)  absent  themselves  from  my 
tutelage  and  protection,  til  they  slial  have  presented  to  my 
poor  soul  her  final  glory.  '.  ; 

*  Bp.  Hall.   The  Invisible  World,  b.  i.  §  3. 

He  [the  king  of  Spain]  was  sure  to  keep  the  better  end  of 
the  staff  still  to  himself;  for  he  was  to  have  the  lulele  and 
ward  of  his  children,  that  they  were  to  marry  one  ot  the 
Austrian  family  recommended  by  Spain.  _ 

Howell,  b.  l.  Let.  15. 

■When  black  night  reignes.  or  Phcebus  guilds  the  moone, 

The  priest  himselfe  trembles  afraid  to  spie 

Or  find  this  woods  tutelar  deitie. 

May.  Luean.  Phanalta,  b.  uL 

No,  we  are  all  his  charge ;  the  diocese 

Of  every  exemplar  man  the  whole  world  is 

With  tutelar  angels,  sent  lo  every  one. 

Donne-  On  Lord  Harrington. 
Neither  hast  thou,  O  God,  meerly  turn'd  us  over  to  tho 
protection  of  those  tutelaru  spirits  :    but  hast  held  us  still  Ul 
thine  own  hand.— Bp.  Hail.  An  Holy  Rapture,  §  0. 
"  False  Fame,  thy  mistres  tulovr'd  thee  amiss  ; 
"Who  teaches  6chool  in  streets,  where  crowds  resort. 

Duvenant.  Gondibert,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 
As  for  the  deliuering  vp  of  the  women,  either  by  her 


Mad  with  his  paim 
TUITION,  n. 

Tt/TELAGE. 


lays  about  him, 


Light  and  useless  as  the  tufted  feathers  upon 
very  wind  can  play  with  it  and  abuse  it,  but  no 
lake  it  useful.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol  ii.  Ser.  14. 

Firing  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 

The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  the  pale  jessamine. 

Milton. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 


The  svlvaus  Ihst  about  the  neighbouring  woods 

F  n's.T.k  their  el-cmv  how'rs,  and  wand'red  far  abroad, 
Expeh'd  their  quiet  seats,  and  place  of  their  abode. 

Drayton.  Poly-Otbion,  s.  1 


?veless  his  jerkin  was.  and  it  had  1 

'.em-  l;fi„tF,il,i;  and  our  children 
i  it  plain  rash  awhile,  then  nought 


:  of  long 
Voyages,  an.  1676, 


Fr.  Tuition,  tutelle,  tutenr, 
tuteluvej  It.  Tutela,  tutdre, 
tutelare ;  Sp.  Tutela,  tutor, 
tutelar;  Lat.  Tuilio,  tutela, 
tutor,  tuteluris ;  from  tutus, 
past  part,  of  tueri,  to  see,  to 
look,  to  observe,  to  watch,  to 
regard,  to  guard. 

Tutor,  —  one  who  looks 
after,  watches,  guards,  keeps 
safe;    who  takes  care,  (sc.) 


Tu'TELE. 
Tu'TELAR. 

Tu'telary. 
Tu'tor,  n. 

TU'TOR,  V. 
Tt/TORAGE. 
Ttl'TORESS. 
Tu'TORSHIP. 

Tu'tory. 

Tu'trix. 

Tuition, — safe  keeping,  guardianship;  direction, 
instruction. 

Tutelar,  —  guarding,  protecting,  keeping  in 
safety,  or  security. 

For  lightfulliehe  reson,  sholde  ruele  gow  alle 
And  kynde  wit  be  wardeyn.  goure  weltbe  to  kepe 
And  tulour  of  goure  tresoure. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  15. 


lere  was  no  act    which  thev  did.  v  iiuuilaMe  ;   and  for  this 
ause  they  were  in  marriage  deliuered  vnto  their  husbands 
y  others.— Hooker.  Ecchsiasticall  Politic,  b.  v.  §  73. 
He  that  should  grant  a  tutorship,  restraining  Migrant  to 

ecause  tutors  are  giuet.°tor  pci  sii.inll  iiefei.ee  generally,  and 
ot  for  menaging  a  few  particular  things  or  causes. 


He  [Cary]  t 


Luc 


ild  yo 


il  child,  he 
lord  of  alle 

thingis,  but  he  is  undir  Ueperis  and  tutouris  into  the  tyme 
determyned  of  the  fadir.—  Wiclif.  Galathies,  c.  4, 


^'academical  'learning  in  Trinity  Col),  near  to  Dublin,  and 
fierwards  sent  him  to  travel  under  the  tutelage  and  pro- 
action  of  a  discreet  person. —  Hood.  Athena:  Oxon.  vol.1- 
These  tutelar  genii,  who  presided  over  the  several  people 
~<  regions  committed  to  their  charge,  were  watchful  oyer 
--=-  -ommissions  could  posBibly 

■Whom  shall  we  fear,  while  he,  heaven's  awful  Lord, 

Urisl.c.ilhs  for  Israel  his  avenging  sword  t 
His  outstretch'd  arm.  and  tutelary  care, 
Guarded  and  sav'd  us  in  the  last  despair. 

In  happy  hour,  (pleas'd  Euryclea  cryes) 

Tutor'd  by  early  woes,  grow  early  wise! 

.nspect  with  tharpen'd  sight,  and  frugal  care, 

Your  patrimonial  wealth,  a  prudent  heir. 

1  u  '  Pope.  Homtr.  Odyiuy,  b.  3d* 


T  U  M 

A  prattling  nurse  Is  a  bettei  tutrix  to  Tier  foster  child. 

Dalyama.   D,«f  §•  Dumb  Man's  Tutor. 

Mr.  Samuel  Reynolds  was  master  of  the  prammar  school 

at  riynipii.ni  ,  ami  whatever  classical  instruction  Sir  Joshua 
received  was  under  the  tuition  of  liis  L-uhur. 

Mtttuuc-  Mcmnrt,  uf  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Pleasure,  which  during  the  period  of  tutelage,  engaged 
only  a  ]>art  or  her  votary's  attention,  now  usurps  the  whole 
of  u—Khox,  v.,1    vi.  S,r.  14. 


gels.— Bp.  Horsier/,  vol.  ii.  Set.  29. 

svery  house   there  is  a   little  cup 
»lass    window,    in    which  one  of 


That  all  discern  a  beauty  in  his  works, 

And  all  can  taste  them  ;  minds,  that  have  been  form'd 

And  tutnr'd,  with  a  relish  more  exact, 

But  none  without  some  relish,  none  unmov'd. 

Cowper.  Taik,  b.  iv. 

Aristotle,  afrer  having  been  tutor  to  Alexander,  and  most 


TUM 

And,  cleaving  the  hard  Steele,  did  deepe  invade 

Into  his  head,  and  cruell  passage  made 

Quite  through  his  hrame;  he.  tombliny  downe  on  ground, 

Breath'd  out  1: is  ghost  —  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  C.8. 

But  handsomely  and  well?  does  your  lordship  take  us 

Fot  the  dukes  tumblers'  we  have  done  bravely,  sir, 

Veiiturd  ear  lives  like  men. 

lleaum.  Sr  Flelch.  The  Loyal  Subject,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

A  nimble  tumbler  on  a  burrow 'd  greene, 

Bend  eleane  amy  his  course,  yet  give  a  checke, 

And  throw  himselfe  upon 


Now  when  he 
throwing  mighty 


!  Pastorals,  b.  il.  s.  4. 
ist  the  ambush,  they 


1  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  10. 
I'll  bring  you  to  the  pearly  cars. 
By  dragons  drawn,  ahove  the  stars  ; 
Tile  colours  of  Arabian  glow  ; 
And  to  tile  heart-dilating  show 
Of  paintings,  which  surmount  the  life; 
At  once  your  tul'ress,  and  your  wife. 

Smart.  Reason  $  Imaginatio 

Conceited  pertness  teaches  the  new  loosened  school-b 
and  novel-studied  girl  thy  scorn  of  tutorage  and  controul- 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  27.  I 

TU'LIP.    )      Fr.  Tulipan,  the  Dalmatian  cap, 

TVi.ipist.  ( (  Cotgravc. )      It.    Tulipano ,■     Sp.  ' 

Tulipan,   so  called  from   its  resemblance  to   the 

Tulipan  or  turban,  i.e.  the  Turkish  cap,  (Skinner.) 

It  follows  not  the  usurping  tulip  is  better  then  the  rose, 
because  preferred  by  some  forraigu 


Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  155. 
Their  heads  being  too  weak  to  look  down  from  such  a 
precipice,  they  either  grow  dizzy  and   stand  trembling,  01 
tumble  down  with  a  much  greater  ruin. 

Sharp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  15. 
Thus  heav'd,  the  fix'd  foundations  of  the  rock 
Gave  way  ;  Heav'n  eclin'd  at  the  rattling  shock. 
Tumbling  it  chok'd  the  Hood. — P<;pe.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  viii. 
What  incredible  and  astonishing  actions  do  we  find  rope-  | 
dancers  and  tumblers  bring  their  bodies  to  ! 

Locke.  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  §4. 

Tli'MBREL.  Fr.  Tumbereau ;  Low  Lat.  j 
Tumberella. 

A  kind  of  rolling  carriage,  used  as  a  punishment 
of  disgrace  or  infamy.      Also,  a  cart  or  waggon. 


TUM 


■When  he  [David]  looks  upon  God,  he 


The  muscles  which  move  the  toes,  and  man] 
of  the  foot,  how  gracefully  are  they  disposed   in  the  calf 
i  he  lee   ins'cad  uf  forming  an  unwieldy  tumefaction  in  ll 
foot  itself.— Puleg.  Natural  Theology,  c.  9. 

As  from  his  tumid  urn  when  Nilns  spreads 
llii  genial  tides  abroad,  the  favour'd  soil 
That  joins  his  fruitful  border,  first  imbibes 
The  kindly  stream. 


TU'MULT.b. 

tu'MCLT,  V. 

Tu'Ml'LTER,  71. 

Tumi/ltoabi. 

Tx'Mu'ltuabily. 
TuMU'l.TUARINESS. 
TlMl'LTCATE,  V. 

Tuuulttja'tion. 

TlMU'LTCOrS. 
Tt  Ml'l.TUOCSLY. 
Tt  Mt'LTlOlSNESS.   , 

A    rising  ; 


Glover.  London. 

Fr.  Tumutie,  tumultuaire, 
tumuUueux ;  It.  Tumulto, 
tumult iiare,  tumultiit'txn  ; 
Sp.  Tumulto,  tumultuar, 
tumultuuso ;  Lat.  Tumul- 
tus,  quia  res  tumeant,  i.e. 
malum  aliquid  parturire 
videantur,  (Yossius;)  be- 
cause things  swell  or  rise, 
and  seem  to  be  producing 
mischief. 

usually   applied 


.  f„r  ; 


yng  of  cornet 


i  M   1 


He  was  taken  thens  and  se 
fastenydwitb  chaynes  of  iren 
with  dynne  and  crye,  thoroug 


'  laid. 


Full*. 

Thou  fool,  (said  Love.)  knnw'st  thou  n 
In  every  thing  that's  good  she  is? 

'      i  niay'st  find  her  lip,  her  cheek. 


r„;7.. 


this. 


There  t 


T  U'  M  B  L  E,  v.  \  Fr.  Tomber ;  It.  To, 
Tr'vini.r.  n.  V  Sp.  Tumbar ;  Dut.  Tt 
Tt/Miii.Ett.  )  tummele.n,     tuymelcn. 


Carew.  The  Enquiry. 

Some  commendably  affected  plantations  of  venemnus 
vegetables,  some  confined  their  delights  unto  sintrle  plants, 
and  Cato  seemed  to  dote  upon  cabbadge;  while  the  in- 
genuous delight  of  litiipisl*   stands  saluted  with  hard  lan- 

B'roicn.    Vrne  Buriall,  Ep.  Ded. 
Ladies,  like  variegated  tulips,  show, 
fTis  to  their  chances  hall'  their  charms  we  owe; 
Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak, 
Their  happy  spots  the  nice  admirer  take.— Pope,  Epis.  2. 

T  U'  M  B  L  E,  v.  \  frJTomber ;  It.  Tombolure , 
.  Tommelcn, 
Ger. 
Tummrlii;  Sw.Tumla,  AS.  Tumb-an,  to  dunce, 
to  tumble,  to  plav  the  tumbler.  (  Simncr. )  Herod's 
daughter  danced;  A.  S  Tumbutie.  The  word 
may  have  been  transferred  from  the  voluntary 
turns,  rollings,  fallings,  and  similar  gestures  of 
dancers. 

To  turn  or  roll  about,  to  fall  or  cause  to  fall,  to 
throw  down,  to  throw  or  toss  about. 

A  tumbler,  (  Sw.  Tumlare.)  poctilum  rotuntlum, — 
rotted  round  the  table  to  shew  that  it  was  empty, 
(litre.) 

R  glit  als 


tig  fortunes  of  men  '.—Chaucer.  Boccitts, 

vest  tliou  that  ther  be  any  thing  in  this  erthlie  mortal 
nye  thinges,  that  may  bringen  this  estate? 

Id.  lb.  D.  iii. 


Ftthtjati  Clin.ngele,  all.  13.  Phil.  IV. 
hir  to  the  kepyng  of  the  sworde  plaiers.  you 
l  juunse,  and  you  not  a;;ed.— Gulden  Hoke,  c.  3C. 


The  filth  and  ordure,  and  cnclos'd  with  dung. 
Dryden.   The  Cock  a 
The  sled,  the  tumbril,  hurdles,  and  the  flail, 
The  f hi  of  Bacchus,  with  the  flying  sail 

Id.   Virgil.  Georyi 
Again  impetuous  to  the  field  he  flies  ; 
Leaps  ev'ry  fence  but  one,  there  falls  and  dies; 
Like  a  slam  deer,  the  tumbrel  brings  him  home, 
Unmiss'd  but  by  his  dogs  and  by  Ins  groom 


'.  Sat.  4. 
the  Fox. 


A  noisy,  disorderly  assembly,  raising  or  risiny 
a  commotion,  conducted  with  violence  ;  a  turbu- 
lent mob  or  multitude ;  generally,  noisy  con- 
fusion. 

After  that  theis  thyngs  were  dyspatched,  Cesar  thonghle 

there  had  ben  no  cause  of  tumult  &  rebellion  left  in  Galiia. 

Goldinge.  Ca-sur,  fol.  CD. 

And  herein  they  could  not  be  stayed,  eylher  by  rhastise- 

j  but  when  he  would  haue  spoken  vn 
not  suffer  him  to  bee  heal  ' 
their  tur. 


lisiurbed  iiis  tale  wit 
y,  &  violet  throg. 

Breude    Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  "? 


TU'MEFY,  v. 
Tumbpa'ction. 

Tt'MID. 
Tt'MOl  R. 


Cowper.  Progress  of  Errour. 

Fr.  Tumcfier,  I u incur ;  It. 
Tuniore;  Sp.  Tumor ■  Lat. 
Tumor,  from  tum-ere,  to 
swell.  For  the  technical  de- 
scription of  tumour,  see  the 
quotations  from  Wiseman. 

To    cause    to    swell ;     to 


He  shall  not  doe  this 
shall  not  chide,  nor  sha 
contentious. — Vdal.  M 


Steeple.— Id.   History  of  Engla 
Notwithstanding  which    cor 


,  Ps.  2. 
i  death 


e.  they  endeavoun 
st  him  j  and    Helen 


Tl'molrous. 

Tt'Ml'l.ATF,  V 

swell,  to  pud' out. 

Tumid,    (met.)— inflrted  ;    large   or  grand   to 
excess  ;  beyond  need,  without  strength. 

So  high  as  Heav'n  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 

Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 

Capacious  bed  of  waters;  thither  they 

Hasted  with  glad  piecipltance. — Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  vii. 

The  med'cinable  mallow  here, 

The  jagged  pnlvp-niium  there, 

Drayton.   The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  5. 

Such  an  one  seldom  unbuttons  his  tumored  breast,  but 
when  he  finds  none  to  oppose  the  bigness  of  his  looks  and 


Prompting  her  still  what  good  might  there  be  done, 
To  ease  the  anguish  of  her  tumorous  spleen. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b 
From  whence  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  besides  the 
ide  bulky  extension,  and  luiifnrou,  magnitude,  there  r 
e  another  kind  of  entity,  wlue-e  essential  attribute  or 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p 
I  applied  three  small  causticks  triangular  about  the  L 


ind  though  aftervvarc 
-s,  was'fain  at  length  I 
-Id.  lb. 


charge 

Tho,  as  they  rode  together  on  their  way, 
A  rout  of  people  they  before  them  kend, 
Flocking  together  ill  confusde  array  ; 
As  it  that  there  were  some  tumultuous  nflVav. 
Spenser.  Faerie  aueeue, 


)  prepare  yourself,  God  gh 


fitdjoi 

The  common   s 


gns  and  effects  of  weak  fibres,  a 


You  have  had  a  fair  1 
you  a  boon  voyage  to  ihe  haven  you  aie  bound  lor.  (which  1 
doubt  not  will  be  heaven)  and  ine  the  grace  to  follow,  when 
I  have  pass'd  the  boisterous  sea  and  celling  billows  of  this 
tumultuary  life.— Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  73. 

1 1 35.  Stephen  son  to  the  earl  of  Blois  and  Adela,  daughter 

to  William  the  conqueror,  invades  the  kingdni;i,  cnuienc.9 
with  Maud  the  empress  for  the  succession,  and  reigned 
tumtiltuurily  eighteen  years  and  ten  months. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  j. 

Till  four  hundred  years  after  Christ  no  Catholick  persons, 
or  very  few,  did  provoke  the  secular  arm  or  implore  its  aid 
against  hereticks,  save  only  lll.lt  A  line,  hehaied  himself  SO 
seiluiously  and  tumulliitn  ilii.  that  the  -\ieene  fathers  pro- 
cured a  lemporari  decree  fur  liis  relegation. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  Ep.  Ded. 

The  lumultuariness  of  the  people,  or  the  factiousness  of 
presbyters,  gave  occasion  to  invent  new  mo  e^  ^^ 

If  anv  thing  were  well  proposed,  it  tooke  no  place,  it 
entred  not  into  the  minds  of  the  rest  to  approuc  and  follow 


hy   Galen]    : 

ltiSG 


This  is  enough  I  hope 
piey,  or  else  companion 


lliey  attempted  tuun.lt u  i/j/.v  they  saw 
ieclestusttcutl  1'otill:;  b.  V.  §  76. 

keep  down  this  boiling 
IForij,  vol.  iv.  p.6H. 


TUN 


Innumerable  experiments   shew,  that   heat,   in   the  fire 

especially,  is  a  :  i|ualitv,  otisi-ting  i"  a  tumultuary 

ann    vehement   a-tilalinn   .if  ihe   minute   parts  of  the   body, 


lestly  a  positive 
But  the  inju 


In  the  night,  however,  the  tumult  of  tiieir  minds  having 
Buhsided,  ami  civeo  way  to  reflection,  they  sighed  often  and 
loud. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 


The  workmen,  accord: 
age  from  the  violence 
erally  end  in 


.1  engage 

of   those' 


Cowper.  Table  Talk. 
seldom  derive  any  advan- 


rthe  ringleaders—  Smith.  Ifeallh  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  S. 
Nor  was  this  their  manner  of  spetiking,  only  when  at  ease, 
or  when  they  could  hope  to  obtain  favour  hy  it  :  but,  as  the 
case  of  St.  Stephen  shews,  their  sentiments  were  the  same, 
under  the  certainty,  under  the  actual  pains,  of  death  itself, 
even  when  suddenly  ami  ;.://"/.  ,.mv  '    r.ilicted  on  them. 

Seclcer,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  18. 

TUN,  or  ^       Low  Lat.  Tonna,  or  tunna  , 

Ton.  viceuum  est  Una  (Vossius); 

Tin,  v.  Fr.  Tonne,  tonneau  ,■  It.  Tina  ; 

Tu'nnage.  V  Sp.   Tonel,    tonelado  ;     Dut. 

Tu'nnaging,  n.        Tonne  ,-    Ger.   Tonne  ,■     Sw. 

Jd'nnel,  n.  Tunna  ;    A.  S.  Tttnne.     Skin- 

Tu'nnel,  v.  J  ner  (followed  by  Wachter and 
Others)  derives  from  the  Lat.  Tina,  and  that  from 
the  Gr.  Aetros,  a  kind  of  vessel  for  wine,  according 
to  Hesychius.  Tooke  thinks  tun,  and  its  dim. 
tunnel,  (A.  S.  Tmnel,  tend,)  are  the  past  part,  of 
the  verb  tt/n-an.  to  enclose,  to  encompass  :  and 
that  the  Lat.  Tina  is  itself  from  tyn-ah.  (See 
Town.)     Tun,— 

Any  inclosure  ;  any  package  or  bundle,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  or  weight  in  one  package  ;  a  certain 
measure  of  liquid  inclosed  in  one  vessel ;  the  vessel 
holding  such  measure. 

From  Fabian  (quoted  by  Tooke),  («b«  was  a 
place  to  inclose  or  hold  prisoners.  In  the  Reprint, 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  the  word  is  towre,  p.  4C0.  "  Certain 
persons  of  London  brake  tip  the  tunne  in  the 
warde  of  Cornhill,  and  tooke  oute  certayne  per- 
sons that  hither  were  committed  by  Sir  Ihon 
Briton,  then  enstos  oi-  gardeyn  of  the  citie." — 
Fabian.   Edm.  I.  p.  142. 

Tunnel, any  inclosure,  inclosed  way  or  passage ; 

e.  g.  for  smoke  in  its  passage  out ;  for  liquor,  in  its 
passage  into  a  tan  or  other  vessel  ;  a  net,  said  to 
be  shaped  like  a  tunnel  for  liquids,  wide  at  the 
mouth,  and  diminishing  to  a  point.  And,  to  tunnel, 
to  make  nets  in  this  form,  is  used  by  Derham. 


Id.   The  Knightes  Tale,  l 
But  ofta  for  defaute  of  bondes 

A  tunne.  w'h'an  his  lie  arist 
Tohreketh,  and  renneth  all  aboute, 
Whiche  els  shulde  nought  goue  out, 


TUN 

The  caracke  being  in  burden  by  the  estimation  of  the 

wise  and  experienced  no  lesse  then  1-00  inane*  had  full  000 

of  those  stowed  with   the  grosse   hi, Ike  of  imucl. amuse,  the 

of  the  luuna.,,;  being  allowed,  partly  to  the  ordinance, 

tK.—Kacklugl.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

i  before  we  came  to  his  presence  we  went  thorow  a 
chamber,    where    stood    many    small    (»■*.•>,    puilcs, 
bowles  and  pots  of  siluer.— Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  263. 

Then  when  they  please  they  make  pouder  of  it  [tolaccot, 
d  laying  .1  cole  of  lire  vpnli    it,  at  the  other   clule   stick.'    it 


TUN 

Let  (he  words  be  so  set  and  couched,   the   affection  go 
appeare,  the  countenance  be  so  composed  and   the  gesture 

together  may  win  credit  to  the  speech,  and  be  effect      "   ' 
move.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  I 


raunges  reard  ah 
aahitew.-Spe0 


Villi  main 
The  smoke 

Let  them  passe  along  either  throt 
e  shanke  and  marihone,  or  else  at 
ade  for  the  nonce.— U.  lb.  c.  21. 

Lo  !  there  th'  unthankful  swallov 


Bp.  Halt,  b.  V 


They  hear  that  all  things  shall  be  order'd,  all  things  regu- 
lated and  settled  ;  notliiii 4  written  lint  what  passes  through 
the  custom-house  of  certain  publicans  that  haue  the  tun- 
naging  and  poundaging  of  all  free-spoken  truth. 

Milton.  Of  Unlicensed  Printing, 

The  ships  employed  herein  are  found  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  who  pays  the  officers  and  crews,  and  the 


divided 

The  Cyclops 


of  bales, 
Anson.   Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 
e  their  heavy  hammers  deal ; 
Loud  strokes  and  hissings  of  tormented  steel 
Are  heard  around  :  the  boiling  waters  roar  ; 
And  smoky  llames  through  fuming  torn,,  Is  soar, 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JSneis,  b.  viii. 
With  what  prodigious  subtilty  do  some  foreign  birds  not 
only  plat  and  weave  the  fibrous  parts  of  vegetables  together. 
and  curiously  tunnel  them,  and  commodiously  form  them 
into  nests  ;  but  also  artificially  suspend  them  on  the  tendei 
twigs  of  trees  to  keep  them  out  of  the  reach  of  rapacious 
animals.— Derham.  PhyMO-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 


And  we  took  on  board  about  fifteen  tons  of  water,  which 
we  brought  off  in  the  country  boats,  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  shillings  per  ton. — Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  11. 


intrieacv,  as  evident  ami  eettain.  as  is  the  :ipp.ii-,itus  of 
cocks,  pipes,  tunnel*,  mr  transferring  the  cider  from  one 
vessel  10  another.— Puley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  15. 


speech,  and  be  efi'ectuall  to 


[England]  is  commonly  called  by  foreigners,  [the  ringing 
islamija,  having  gic.ue'r.  more,  and  none  luu.ul.le  bells 
than  any  one  country  in  Christendom. 

Fuller.    Worthies.   Batkslnre. 


In 


he  [merle  or  blackbird]  slnyelh  cleare  and 
in  December,  hee    is   mule  and  durnl.c  a.to- 


gether.— Holland.  Plinit,  b.  x.  c.  20. 

The  trembling  streames  which  wont  in  chanels  cleare 
To  romble  gently  dowi.e  with  murmur  soft, 
And  were  by  them  light  luuejn.'l  Height  lo  beare 

Spenser.   The  i  cares  of  the  mitt- 

:y  foes  despight :' 
enew,  and  passions  do  awake 
fl.sn  against  111)  self  to  light.  —Ii.  Son.  14 


But  when  in  hand  1 


Our 


Philomel, 


-Drayton.  The  Shepherd's  Sircna, 


:  gods  the  genial  day  prolong, 
he" lyre;  the  Muses  .ouiid 


praises  of  God,  tunefully  performed,  be 
rally  attended  with  an    holy  pleasure,    that  pleasure,  I 
ictuateall   the  springs, 


the 


.  sluggish  minus 


.  Ser.  9. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 


Prouysyon  came  fro  al  partyes  and  aryued  in  Fh 

flowre,  egges  in  pypes,  and  of  al  mailer  of  thynges  t 
be  deuysed,— Berturs.  Froissart.  Cromjcle,  vol.  U.  1 


See  Tone.  Fr.  Ton,  It. 
Tuono  ;  Sp.  Tono  ;  Lat.  Tonus ; 
Gr.  Toeop,  from  rav-etp,  in- 
tendere,  (sc.  vocem,  sonum,)  to 
stretch  the  voice. 

An  extension  of  sound,  of 
continuous  sounds,  of  sounds  in 
harmony,  or  concent,  or  con- 
cert; an  harmonious,  a  musical 
accession  of  sound  ;  (met.)  har- 
mony, concert,  congruity  ;  concord  ;  a  concord- 
ing  or  agreeing  disposition,  or  arrangement,  or 
temperament. 

In  the  whiche  swete  soutldes  wee  shall  here  so   great 

of  holy  angels,  somtyme  of  dampned  spirites. 

Fisher.  Seuen  Psalms,  Ts.  38.  pt.  ii. 
But  now  a  while  lett  downe  that  haughtie  string, 
And  to  my  tunes  thy  second  tenor  rayse, 

'  ~    1  his  godly  armes  may  blaze. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 
But  nymphes  and  faeries  bv  the  bancks  did  sit 
In  the  woods  shade  which  did  the  waters  crowne, 
Keeping  all  noysome  tilings  away  from  it. 
And  to  the  waters  fall  tuning  their  ; 


TUNE,  n. 

Tune,  v. 

Tu'neable. 

Tu'neably. 

Tu'neful. 

Tu'nefullt 

Tl-'neless. 

Tu-'NER. 

Tlt'NtNO. 

— continuity  or 


That  I  this  1 


Alterburtj,  vol. 

If  any  one,  in  public  speaking,  shall  have  formed  to  him- 
self a  certain  melody  or  luue.  winch  reqoire  rest  and  pausea 
of  lis  own,  oistioet  from  those  of  Ihe  sense,  he  lias,  un- 
doubtedly, contracted  one  of  the  worst  habits  into  which  a 
puolic  speaker  can  fall.— Blair,  Leet.  33. 

Mean-time  the  shrill  tut? A  bell 

Of  some  lone  ewe  that  wanders  Horn  the  rest 

Tinkles  far-off,  ■ 

The  screws  revt 

Ten  thousand  tl 
Lost,  till  he  (tin 

But  chiefe  the  h 
Enchants  the  ea 


on.  Acis  %  Aloyon. 


vz 


Couper.  Relirement. 
ze.  that  murmurs  through  yon  canes, 

Grainger.   The  Sugnr-Cane,  b.  iii. 
•far  from  disagreeable,  their- eyes  were 


V.  nil  tuneless  pipe,  he: 
And  freshen'd  from  th 


Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  10. 


1987 


TU'NICLE.  "V         Fr.   Tunique;      It.   Tonka  ; 
Tu'nick.  VSp.   Tunica;    Lat.  Tunica  ,    for 

Tu'nicated.  J  which  Vossius  finds  no  etvn.o- 
Iotry  that  he  can  approve.  In  the  A.  S.  version  of 
the  Scriptures  Tunece  is  of  common  occurrence. 
(seeZt/e,)  but  it  may  have  been  adopted  from  t lie 
Latin;  though,  as  undoubtedly  some  roolsol  Latin 
words  are  to  be  found  in  our  Northern  language, 
it  admits  at  least  of  conjecture  that  the  A.  S.  7im- 
an,  to  inclose,  to  infold,  to  inwrap,  may  be  the 
origin  of  the  Lat.  Tun-ica.    See  Town,  Tun,  Tsn. 


TUR 

That  which  infolds  or  inwraps,  or  investi  ;  a 
vest,  a  clothing,  an  integument,  a  covering. 

Tunicle  of  the  eye, — a  thin  coat  or  covering  of 
the  eye. 

Tunicle,  much  lyke  the  vppermoete  garment  of  the  deacon. 
Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  11. 
is  pood  for  to  extend  and 


The  said  medicin 
lilate  the  tunic tes  t): 

ONvel've  cloaks,  tw 


.13. 


I   tnM, 


Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxiv. 
The  most  common  of  these,  which  we  observed,  were  two 
lorts   of  liliaceous  roots,  one  simply  tunicated,   the   other 
granulated  upon  its  surface. 

Cook.    Third  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  3.  j 

TU'NNEL.     See  TW. 

TU'NNY.  Fr.  Tkon,  thyn;  It.  Tdnno ;  Sp.  | 
Tonina;  Lat.  Thynnus  ;  Gr.  Qvvos,  from  $ov-w,  j 
or  Qvew,  furere,  either  from  its  swiftness,  or  the 
fury  with  which  it  is  said  to  be  seized — sub  cani- 
culee  ortum. 


And  samo  had  a  piece  rf  white  or  leather-coloured  cloth 
wound  about  the  head  like  a  small  turban,  which  our  people 
thought  more  becoming  —Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  20. 

TU'RBARV  Low  Lat.  Turbmia.  locus  cespi- 
tibus  fodiendis  idoneus ;  a  place  for  digging  turf  or 
turves.      Skinner  calls  it  turfery.      See  Tlrf. 

And  a  turbarie  thereby  compassed  about  with  water  and 
maresse  was  so  dried  vp,  that  neither  gTasse  nor  mire 
remained.— Huli nshed.  Chronicles  of  England,  an.  1222. 

Common  of  piscary  is  a  liberty  of  fishing  in  another 
man's  water;  ai  common  of  turbary  is  a  liberty  of  digging 
turf  upon  another's  ground. 

Btackstone.   Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 


The 


lie*  are  exceeding  great  fishes:  we  r 
hem  to  weigh  fifteen  talents,  and  the 
i  broad  and  a  span. — Holland.  Plinie,  1 


The  tunny  was  a  fish  well  known  to  the  ancients  ;  it 
made  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce  ;  the  time  of  its 
arrival  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the  ocean  was  observed, 
and  stations  for  taking  it  established  in  places  it  most  fre- 
quented ;  the  eminences  above  the  fishery  were  styled  0w 
voo-noTreta,  and  the  watchmen  that  gave  notice  to  those  below 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Tunny  Mackrel. 

TUP,  n.  )      The  common  name  for  the  ram  in 
Tup,  v.    §  the  North.    2 'up,  tupe,  teap ;  perhaps  I 


Is  tupping  your  white  ewe. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  1.  sc.  1, 
And  while  thy  rams  doe  tup,  thy  ewes  do  twyn, 
Doe  thou  in  peaceful!  shade  (from  mena  rude  dyn) 
Adde  pinyons  to  thy  fame. 

Browne.  To  Master  W.  Browne. 


TU'RBID.         "\        Fr.  Turbulent;    It.  Torbido, 

Tu'rbidly.  turbvUnto  ;   Sp.  Turbado,  tur- 

Tu'rbulent.        I  bulento  ;    Lat.  Turbidus,    tur- 

Tu'rbulently.   (  bulentus,       om    ittrba  ,■      Gr. 

Tu'rbulence.      I  Tvp&j,   a  mob  or  multitude. 

Tu'rbulency.    J   Lcnnep  derives  from  ovp-etv, 

trahere,    and    his    Editor — from    rvp-etv    miscere. 

By  mere  transposition  of  the  letter,  it  appears  to 

be  the  same  word  as  trib-ul-are,  to  trouble.     (See 

Trouble.)      Turbed  is— 

Troubled, — disordered,  vexed,  disquieted,  agi- 
tated, muddy.      Turbulent, — 

Disquieted,    agitated,     confused ;     confusedly 
noisy,  or  clamorous ;  stormy,  tempestuous. 


ncholy,  and  such  turbid  intervals  that 
prisoners,  who  for  the  most  part  have  no 
i,  but  coufus'd  troops  of  wandring  i 


TU'RBAN.  "\      See  Vossiusrfe  Vit.  lib.  ii.  c.18, 

Tu'rban'd.      I  and  Menage.       Fr.  Turban  ;    It.   : 

Tl-'rbant.       f  Turbante  ;    Sp.  Turbante. 

Tu'rbaned.  J  "  A  Turkish  hat,  of  white  and 
fine  linnen,  wreathed  into  a  rundle,  broad  at  the 
bottom,  to  inclose  the  head,  and  lessening,  for  ; 
ornament,  towards  the  top,'1  (Cotgrave.) 

Dampier  calls  it,— .a  turbat. 

The  men  of  the  same  countrey  vse  to  haue  their  haire  I 
kempt,  and  trimmed  like  vnto  our  women  :  and  they  i 
weare  golden  tnrbanU  vpon  their  heades  richly  set  with  i 
pearle,  and  pretious  stones. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

And  twin'd  of  sixty  elles  of  lawne  and  more, 

A  turbant  strange,  adorn'd  his  tresses  hore. 

Fairefax.   Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  xvli.  I.  10. 
Set  you  downe  this: 

And  say  besides,  that  in  Aleppo  once, 

"Where  a  malignant,  and  a  turbond-Turke 

Beate  a  Venetian,  and  tradue'd  the  state, 

T  tooke  by  th'  throat  the  circumcised  dogge, 

And  smoate  him,  thus—  Shakes.  Othello,  Act  V.  sc.  2. 

But  if  ye  take  that  course  which  Erasmus  was  wont  to 
Bay  Luther  took  against  the  pope  and  monks,  if  ye  denounce 
war  against  their  miters  ami  their  bellies,  ye  shall  soon  dis- 
cern that  tnrbtmt  nf  pride  which  I  hey  wear  upon  their  heads, 
to  be  no  helmet  of  solvation,  but  the  meer  mettle  and  horn- 
work  of  papal  jurisdiction. 

Milton.  Apology  for  Smeclymnuus. 

O  how  the  fair  queen  with  the  golden  maids, 
The  6un  of  night,  thy  happy  fortunes  aids  ! 
Though  turban'd  princes  for  a  badge  her  wear, 
To  them  she  wains,  to  thee  would  lull  appear. 

Brummond.  The  Speech  of  the  Moon. 

He  had  on  a  long  robe  of  purple  silk,  and  a  kind  of  turban 
on  his  head  of  the  same  colour,  which  had  a  star  of  gold 
wrought  on  it,  worn  just  before.— Glanvill,  Ess.  7. 

They  wear  but  few  cloaths  ;  their  heads  are  circled  with  ! 
a  short  tin  bat.  fringed  or  laced  at  both  ends  ;  it  goes  once 
about  the  head,  and  is  tied  in  a  knot,  the  laced  ends  hanging  , 
down—  Dampier.    Voyages,  an.  1G86. 


Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  30. 
Mast'ring  the  mighty,  humbling  the  poorer  wight, 
By  all  severest  means  that  could  be  wrought; 
And,  making  the  succession  doubtful,  rent 
This  new-got  state,  and  left  it  turbulent. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 
Yet  as  being  oft  times  noxious  where  they  light 
On  man.  beast,  plant,  wastfull  and  turbulent, 
Like  turbuteneies  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Over  whose  heads  they  rore.  and  seem  to  point, 
They  oft  fore-signifie  and  threaten  ill. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  Iv. 

For  I  haue  dreampt 

Of  bloudy  turbulence  ;  and  this  whole  night 
Hath  nothing  beene  but  shapes,  and  formes  of  slaughter. 
Shakespeare.   Troil.  $  Cres.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

Since  the  turbulency  of  ihese  times,  the  same  moderation 
shines  in  you,  notwithstanding  that  the  mitre  is  so  trampled 
upon,  and  that  there  be  such  violent  factions  afoot. 

Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  54. 
But  now,  of  turbid  elements  the  sport, 
From  clear  to  cloudy  tost,  from  hot  to  cold, 
And  dry  to  moist,  with  inward-eating  change, 
Our  drooping  days  are  dwindled  down  to  nought, 
Their  period  finish'd  ere  'tis  well  begun. 

Thomson.  Spring. 
"With  jealous  eyes,  at  distance  she  had  seen, 
Whispering  with  Jove,  the  silver-footed  queen  ; 
Then,  impotent  of  tongue  (her  silence  broke) 
Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  she  spoke. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

As  this  innocent  way  of  passing  a  leisure  hour  is  not  only 
consistent  with  a  great  character,  but  very  graceful  in  it  ; 
so  there  are  two  sorts  of  people  to  whom  I  would  most 
earnestly  recommend  it.  The  first  are  those  who  are  un- 
easy out  of  want  of  thought ;  the  second  are  those  who  are 
60  out  of  a  turbulence  of  spirit. — Taller,  No.  112. 

Their  religion,  like  an  hectick  body,  hath,  by  degrees, 
been  consumed  by  its  own  heats,  whilst  that  zeal  and  fer- 
vour, which  should  move  and  animate  it,  hath  been  con- 


TUR 

TURBINATED.  Fr.  Turbine  :  Lat.  7V- 
binatus.  Formed  like  a  top  (turbo),  like  an  in- 
verted cone;  or  a  cone — spiral;  moving  like  a 
top. 

Let  mechanism  here  make  an  experiment  of  its  powe/, 
and  produce  a  spiral  and  turbinated  motion  of  the  whole 
moved  body  without  an  external  director.— Bentley,  Ser.  4. 

An  irregular  contortion  of  a  turbinated  shell,  which  com- 
mon eyes  pass  unregarded,  will  ten  times  treble  its  price  in 
the  imagination  of  philosophers — Idler,  No.  56. 

TU'RBOT.  Fr.  Turbot ,-  Dut.  Turbot,  turbot. 
In  Latin  called  the  Rhombus*  from  Gr.  Pop&os, 
pcn&-eiv,  to  turn  or  roll  round ;  and  Scaliger 
thinks  the  turbot  is  so  called  from  turbo,  a  top. 

Of  sea  fishes  some  be  plalne  and  flat,  as  byrts  or  turbot*, 
solds,  plaice,  and  flounders.  And  these  differ  from  '.he 
tutbois  onlie  in  the  making  of  their  bodie  For  in  a  turbot 
the  right  side  turneth  upward,  and  in  a  plaice  the  left. 


To  make  thy  meal  of  sauces,  and  to  make  the  accessory 
become  the  principal,  and  pleasure  to  rule  the  table,  and  all 
the  regions  of  thy  soul,  is  to  make  a  man  less  and  lower 
than  an  oglio,  of  a  cheaper  value  than  a  htrbat. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.i.  Ser.  16. 
Not  oysters  of  the  Lucrine  lake 
My  sober  appetites  would  wish, 
Nor  turbot,  or  the  foreign  fish 
That  rolling  tempests  overtake. 

And  hither  waft  the  costly  dish. 

Dryden.  Horace,  Epode  2. 

Turbots  grow  to  a  very  large  size ;  we  have  seen  them  of 
three  and  twentv  pounds  weight,  but  have  beard  of  some 
that  weighed  thirty. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.   Turbot  Flounder. 


Contemnynge  of  knowledge  and  learnings,   settinge  at 
nought,  and  having  for  a  fable,  God  and  his  bighe  provi- 
dence, will  brings  us,  I  say,  to  a  more  ungracious  Turkish- 
is,  than  if  the  Turkes 

Toxophilus,  b.  i. 


TURF,  n.  ^  A. 
Turf,  v.  >  Turf. 
Tl'rfy.       J  Fr.*7 


way.  it   refines;  it  purifies  and  expands  its  current,  till 
hath  lost  all  memory  of  its  low  original. 

Ji'arburtoti,  vol.  ix.  Ser. 


He  [Dr.  Cox]  grounds  his  following  discoun 
probability  of  the  fall  of  Turchrn,  and   the   hopes  oi  the 
further    propagation   of  the   Christian    religion;    and   the 
I  necessity  of  unity  and  concord  of  Christendom. 

Slrype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1536. 

S.  Tyrb,  tor/e,  turf;  Dut. 
fjorf :  Ger.Torf :  Sw.Ttyfj 
Tourbe ;Lo\x  Lat.  Turba,  turfa. 
In  Isl.  Tor/,  from  their  verb  Torf-wa,  fodere, 
to  dig,  to  dig  out  or  up.  Wachter, — perhaps  the 
A.  S.  Torf-ian,  jacere,  ejicere,  to  throw,  or  throw- 
out  or  up.     Applied  to — 

The  grassy  surface  of  the  ground,  (dug  off, 
thrown  off,  turned  off;)  to  the  same  surface  cut 
into  pieces. 

Turfy, — grassy ;  consisting  of  turf  or  turves. 
"  But  and  he  couth  through  his  sleight 
Doe  maken  up  a  tnure  of  height. 
Nought  rought  I  whether  of  stone  or  tree, 
Of  yeaith,  or  turves  though  it  be." 

Chaucer.   Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
And  in  a  little  herber  that  I  have, 
That  benched  was  on  turves  fresh  igrave, 
I  bad  men  shoulde  me  my  couche  make. 

Id.  Prologue  to  the  Legende  of  Good  Women. 
She  toke  vp  turtles  of  the  londe, 
Without  helpe  of  mans  honde, 
And  heled  with  the  greene  gras.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Wher  he  caused  to  be  made,  at  the  coste  of  the  Comonte, 
a  walle  of  turuys  and  great  stakes,  of  the  lengthe,  as  wyt- 
nessyth  Policronica,  of  c.xxii.  myles. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  61 


\  person  of  small 
^  of  great  merit 


ixiously  jealous  of  impu- 


The  whiche  agayne  chased 
enemyes,  and  made  than  a  wall 
of  viti.  fote,  and  in  heyght  xii. 
before  tyme  Seuerus  had  made 


savde  Pictcs  and  othei 
stone  of  the  thyckei.esse 
■,  in  ye  selfe  place  where 


oung.  Estimation  of  Human  Life. 
To  thorny  thickets  flock'd  the  feather'd  throng, 
And  pensive  plied  their  melancholy  song, 
Or  to  the  shelter  of  the  forest  driven, 
Escap'd  the  windy  turbulence  of  Hcav'n. 

Fawke.  Description  of  Winter. 


Id.  lb. 


r  turbat,  nor  any  thing  to  keep  '       Has  any  nymph  her  faithful  lover  lost 


With  front  nnbless'd.  came  towering  in 

Proctor  armipntent.  in  stern  deport 

Resembling  turban'd  Tutk.  7,  Philips.  Cerealia. 


the  visions  oft 
And  all  the  day  dreams  of  the  light; 
tentlt,  tost— 


From  her  cheeks  the  i 


Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 


For  yc  whych  his  owne  clcrgye  wold  scarsely  sufTer  hym 
to  be  huryed  about  the  church  vmlre  tyrfes  or  soddes  of  the 
grasst.— Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

A  few  greene  lurfes  an  altar  soone  they  fayned, 

And   deckt   it   all  with   flowres  which   they  nigh   hand 

obtayned.  Spenser.  Faerie  Querne,  b.  vi.  c.  8. 

Cato,  not  content  to  have  defended  the  graft  with  clay  or 

past  aforesaid,  yea  and  to  preserve  it  v.;th  tmfe  and   nmsse 

'      'njurie  of  rain  a~  J  —  ' 


TUR 

They  pierce  the  turffle  ground,  and  under  it  meet  with  a 
black  and  deadish  water,  and  in  it  small  lishes  do  swim. 

Fuller.   Worthies.   Lancashire. 


Then  after  len 
Who  [urn  the 
Shall  rusty  pil 

s  t'rmn  Hie  plniutli'd  furrows  take, 
y  helmets  pass  the  rake. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Gcorgics, 

When  Chnrinn 
With  eaiiernes 
-Oli!  fly,  my 

S-n"iTit:.|f"^\'r'*M.'.'.'.i'i!e'!d: 

changed  —  Search.  Light  of  N<itur, 
["here  is.  indeed,  an  elegance  and  : 


the  turf  clad  h 
grave,  though  i 


bramble.— Kn 


No.  93. 


TU'RGENT.  ^  Fr.  Turgent ;  It.  Turgido  ; 
Turgk'scence.  I  Lat.  Turgidus,  turyens,  pres. 
Turge'scency.  I  part,  of  tart/ere,  to  swell  ;  of 
Tu'rgid.  [  unknown  origin.    Vossiussug- 

Turgi'dity.         I  gests  from  urgere,  by  prefix- 
Tu'rgidness.      j  ing  t 
Swelling-,  dilating,  distending;  tumid. 

es,  bargenettes, 
Sir  T.  Blijnt.   The  Goveniovr,  b.  i.  c.  20. 

But  a  great  man  in  office,  may  securely  rob  whole  pro- 
vinces, undo  thousands,  hill  ami  p<>le,  oppresse,  h\'tl'  grinde, 
tyrannize,  inrich  himself  by  spoiles  of  the  Commons,  be 
uncontroleable  in  his  actions,  and  after  all,  be  recompensed 
with  t argent  titles,  honoured  for  his  good  service,  &  no  man 
dare  find  fault,  or  gutter  at  it. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Pref. 


n.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
The  turgescency  of  the  seminary  vessels. 

Smith.  On  Old  Age,  p.  117. 

Half  through  the  foliage  seen,  or  ardent  flame, 
Or  shine  transparent  ;  while  perfection  breathes 
White  o'er  the  turgent  film  the  living  dew. 


A  simple,  clear,  harmonious  style;  which,  taken  as  a 
model,  may  be  followed  without  leading  the  noviciate  either 
into  tttrgidi/y  or  obscurity.— V  umber  land.  Mem,  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 

The  turgidness  of  a  young  scribbler  might  please  his  mag- 

■  1 1  i  I  ■  ■ ,.-  :  .-..'....■    i  ii      ' 

Warburton.   To  Hurd,  Let.  0G. 

TU'RKEY,  a  fowl;  GaUus  Africanus ;  avis 
turcica  vel  Afra.  See  the  quotation  from  Pen- 
nant. 

Like  very  poore,  or  counterfeite  poore  men, 

Who,  to  preserve  their  tnrky  or  their  hen 

Doe  oiler  up  themselves. —Corbet.    2'o  Lords  Buckingham. 


TUR 

TURMO'IL,  n.  "^      Skinner  savs,  he  knows  not 

Ti.rmo'ii.,  v.         J- whether  from    the    Fr.  Tre- 

Turmo'iung.       J  mouilie,  tremie.  (de  moullion  ) 

a  mill-hopper  ;  perhaps  compounded  of  ties,  a  word 

(Cotgrave)  never  used  but  in   composition,  and 

tlten'adding  to  that  which  it  precedes,  the  supe.r- 

I  itive  energy  of  thrice,  most  exceedingly.  So.  and 

the  verb  mouldre,  to  grind,  to  pound  into  pieces, 

reduce  to  dust  or  powder;  and  thus  applied  to — 

Turbulence  or  trouble  ;    confusion,  agitation  ; 

confused  commotion,  or  perplexity. 


And  whan  they  were  stayed  by  the  suffcraunce  of  Goti, 
f.ir  the  syntii'S  of  tile  people,  tlian  deel  they  loroioyle  wyth 
them  also.—  Bale.  English  Votaries,  The  Conclusion. 

Radulphus  de  Diccto  sayth  in  hys  image  of  storyes,  that 

/■■■■j/Uiu/  attaynst  prestes  marryage,  gaue  more  oceasyon  of 
h..i=;ilicinuu»c  alauinlre,  tlian  euer  ded  heresy  in  the  church. 
Id.  lb.  pt.  ii. 
And  ye,  fair  awayns,  after  your  long  turmoyle, 
Now  cease  your  worke.  and  at  your  pleasure  play  ; 
Now  cease  your  worke,  to  morrow  is  an  holy  day. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queeae,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 


But  thus  lurmoild  from  one 
nguishe  and  it 


In  u-rcl. 


Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

rational  freedom,  we 


If  therefore  we  would  vindicate 
lust  resolve  to  shake  off  those  slavish  fetters,  our  hruitisi 
nd  our  devilish  appetites  that  do  so  perpetually  lurmoi, 

ml  incumber  us  in  ;,il  \  i mums  attempts  and  rational  ope 
itions.—  Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 


Such  thi 

igs  as  these  Cassandra  did 

Trojan  fate, 
Virgil.  JEnpa,  b 

iii. 

So  loud 

jar,  in,  tn, 

exchange, 

s  the  noise  of  business,  as  it  is  called,  or  the 
noil  which  avarice  occasions,  that  I  fear  the  still 
of  reason  will  not  be  heard  in  the  walks  of  the 
nd  in  the  storehouses  of  the  crowded  emporium. 
Knox,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  19. 

TU'RKOIS,  or)       Fr.  Turquoise  ,•     It.  Tur- 

Tu'rquois.  (  chesa  ;     Sp.   Turquesa ;    lapis 

turcicus,  brought  from  Turkey  ;  or  from  its  colour, 
(It.  Turchino,)  azure,  (Skinner.) 


; ryng  of  g 


Fabyuu.  Cltronycle.   The  Will. 

One  of  them  [purses]  falling  from  him,  was  by  a  servant 

of  his  named  Upham.  taken  up  and  afterwards  brought  by 

him  to  Stourton,  where  my  lord  received  it  ;  and  finding  a 

turquoise  therein,  he  maile  thereof  a  present  unto  mv  lady. 

Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.   1  Mary,  an.  1 J56.  c.  48. 


TURM.     Lat.  Turma,  a  troop. 
Ltctors  and  rods  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 
Legions  and  cohorts,  turmes  of  horse  and  wings. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 


TURN,  v.    ~\         See    Tourn,     Tournament. 

Turn,  n.  Fr.  Tourner  ,•    It.  Tornare ;    Sp. 

Tu'rner.  Tomar  ;     Lat.    Tornare;     Gr. 

Tu'rnery.      >  Topvos,  a  tool  or  instrument,  to 

Tu'RNiNG.n.      form  a  round  or  circle,  whether 

Tu'rncoat.       concave  or  convex, — all  from  the 

Tu'rnfike.  J  Gr.Tep-ety,  terebrare,  (Skinner.) 
And  see  Menage, — Le  Origini  It.  in  v.  Tornare. 
The  A.  S.  Tgrn-an,  vertere,  flectere,  volvere,  is 
probably  the  original  word. 

To  move  or  cause  to  move  out  of  a  straight 
line,  out  of  a  direction  or  course  ;  to  be  or  cause 
to  be,  to  take,  to  put  or  place  in  another,  an 
altered,  a  changed  course  or  direction  ;  an  altered 
or  changed  form,  posture,  or  position,  state  or 
condition,  or  appearance  ;  to  change  or  alter ; 
to  wind,  to  round. 

Turn — with  prepositions  expressed  or  under- 
stood— is  used  as  equivalent  to  various  compound 
words  derived  from  the  Latin  ;  as — 

To  avert,  to  convert,  to  invert,  to  pervert,  to 
revert  or  reverse. 

To  deflect,  to  inflect,  to  reflect. 

To  revolve,  to  retort ;  to  transfer,  to  transpose, 
to  transform. 

Turn,  the  noun,  besides  its  usage  in  common 
with  the  verb,  is  applied  to — 

A  vicissitude,  a  chance,  an  occasion,  an  oppor- 
tunity, a  purpose. 


R.  Brunne,  \ 
&  Richard  at  that  turne  gaf  him  a  faire  juelle, 
The  gode  suerd  C.'ilibume,  tli.it  Arthur  luffed  so  welle 
Id.  p. 
Andjhesus  turtirilr.  and  sic.li  hem  suynge  him,  and  s 
a  hem,  what  seken  ye  '.  —  U'iclif.  Jon,  c.  1. 

And  Jesus    loomed  abi 
ayde  vnto  them  :  what  s 

And  thci  han  power  on 
And  haue  power  ouer  i 


TUR 

And  whanne  his  kynnes  r 
ut  to   hold  him,   fur   thei  i 
-Wictif.  Mark,  c 

:  is  my  will,"  (quod  she) 
"  to  lortiiren  you,  so  that  ye  shall  nat  die, 
But  turnen  sound  home  to  your  Thessalie." 

Chancer.  Hipsiphile  &  Medea, 

Now  let  vs  slente  of  Troilus  a  throw, 
That  rideth  forth,  and  let  vs  tuurne  fast 
Unto  Creseide,  that  heir;  her  hedde  full  low. 

Id.  Trail.  $  Ores,  b,  il. 

Olde  doinges,  and  by  manv  turninges  of  yeres  vsed,  and 
with  the  peoples  nuiiei-  pnmed,  muw'tm  not  so  lightly  been 
defased,  but  newc  doings  contnn iauntes  soche  old,  often 
causen  diseases  and  bieaken  many  purposes. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  I. 

The  goddes,  that  the  mlschiefe  seie, 
Her  forme*  champed  all  thre, 
Eche  of  hem  in  his  degree 
Was  turned  into  a  bridde 
Diuerseliche  as 


boroughs  and  t 


And  that  vertue,  if  it  be  in 

saye)  endeuour,  is  called  than 

(vulgarly  named  a  good  tnurne) 

Sir  T.  Elyo, 


lit'dd'iijt.  f'tii/iiycii,  vol. 
operation,  or  (a 
maye  he  called  i 


:  the  land,  being 

uing  many  turn- 

'  faire  har- 


the 


The  manifold  wat( 
crinckling  rills  that 
selfe  sheweth  before  i 


The  labyrinth  i 
and  fortie   coluni 


shed.  Dl-»ci  iption  of  Britaine,  c.  15". 

imirable,  for  that  it  had  a  hundred 


the 


that  i 


But,  soone  as  he  appeared  to  their  vew, 
They  vanish!  all  away  out  or  his  sight, 
And  cleane  were  ^otte,  which  way  he-  never  kne1 

All  save  the  shepheanl.  whu,  I'm  fell  despitfht 
Of  that  displeasure,  hvukv  his  ki^'-pipe  cjuight, 
And  made  great  mone  lor  that  unhappy  iione. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b, 

ut  as  turn-coated  \ 


advantages  one 


The  20th  of  June,  being  St.  Peter's  day,  a  smnll  fair  was 
kept  in  St.  Margaret's  Church-yard.  AV,  stminster ;  as  for 
wool   turner's  ware,  and  such  other  small  things. 

Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Q.  Mary,  an.  1557". 

Pow'r  has  no  balance,  one  side  still  weighs  down; 
And  either  hoists  the  common-wealth  or  crown. 
And  those  who  think  to  set  the  srale  more  right, 
By  various  turnings  but  disturb  the  weight. 

Dryden.  2  Pt.  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  i.  EC.  2. 
Found  in  few  minutes,  to  his  cost, 
He  did  but  count  without  his  host, 
And  that  a  tuimtite  is  more  certain 
Than,  in  events  of  war,  dame  Fortune. 

Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 


Tunbrlik-e,  further  up  the 
>  navigable  to  it  for  barges,  is 
r&xe.—Aikin.  England  Delia 


liimney. — Pa  ley.  A'« 


from  the  figure  of  the 
i\  or  tin  cap  upon  the  top 


;  again 


.'/  \ttl«;i 


TU'RNEP,  or)      Perhaps  from  its  foundries 
TVrnip.  f  so  called— 

Turn,  and  A.  S.  JVcvpe,  napus. 

The  skirret  (which  some  say)  in  sallads  stirs  the  blood, 


Draytun.  Pvty-t 


i  fruits  togethe; 


The  best  husbandn 
turneps  should  have  1 


Holland.  Pliitit 


TU'RPENTINE.  See  Terebinth.  Fr.  Tur- 
bentine ;  It.  Terpenlina,  trimentina  ■  Sp.  Termen- 
tina,  trementina,  terebinthi,  Iacrymae.  See  the 
quotation  from  Drayton. 


t\j] 


TWA 


The  tree  that  wecpeth  turpentine. 
And  shady  sycamore. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysi; 


The  prohibit! 
the  price  of  timl 


xporiing  from  the  colonies  to  any 
at  Britain,  masts,  yards,  and  bow- 
■i limine,  naturally  tended  to  lower 

imilh.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

TU'RPITUDE.  Fr.  Turpitude ,•  It.  Turpilu- 
dine;  Lat.  Turpiludo,  from  turpis :  of  unknown 
origin ;  perhaps  from  turba.  (See  Turbid.)  Ap- 
plied to — 

Moral  foulness  or  defilement ;  baseness. 

But  though  no  other  plague  and  reuenge  should  follow 
Eaenhgioiis  violations  of  holy  things,  the  naturall  secret 
disgrace  anil  ignominy,  the  very  turpitude  of  such  actions 
In  the  eye  or  a  wise  vnderstanding  ' 
punishn 


-Hooker.  Ecclesit 


.vhi.dl    - 


llv.  there  I 


than  by  i 


opposition  and  contradictic 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  l.  c.  1. 

Vice  [ought]  to  he  avoided,  for  that  evil  of  turpitude 
which  is  in  it,  and  not  for  any  other  external  evil  con- 
sequent thereupon.— Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  419. 

When  we  have  surveyed  them  round  about,  and  con- 
sidered them  in  all  their  natural  turpitude,  disingenuity, 

and    imlocencv,  ami  applied  them  to  ourselves  in  all  their 
appenrient    strings,   shameful  effects,   and  dismal  circum- 


Scutt,  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 


TU'RRET 

TV 

A  small  tower 
And  of  a  sute  ■ 
Subtily  coruen 
Of  vncouth  col 
That  neuer  bet 
With  many  a  s 


laugh  at  it  & 
wall,  that  so  1 
distaunce  of.- 


ET,  n.  \      Fr. 

ted.    j sp.  r. 


It.  Torricella 
See  Tower. 


irre  of,  at  the  first  they  Logan  to 
i  enntiniiall  seoffyng  at  it  fro  the 
ignie  siiould  he  reared  so  great  a 
Caesar,  fol.  62. 


■  The  simple  snayle 


■  line  and  leysure  clyn 


i  loftye  wall, 

'nnningly. 
doughtye  Dick,  who  lbste  his  life  and  all, 
hoystiug  vp  his  head  to  hastilye. 

Gascoigne.    Flowers. 

temple  and  citee  Jerusalem  were  buylded  plea- 
pon  that  holy  hyghe  mount  of  Sion  wel  fortreced 
■etted.—Joye.'  t/j.oiri.n  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 


Thus  they  awhi 
Themselves  did 
Till  that  great  1 


3  goodly  game 
with  his  dame, 
■  them  sought 


gth  of  the  lower  part.  whereupon  the  lump  stomloth,  foe. 
ou  shall  flnde,  that  it  will  burnc  slow,  anil  ,i  long  time. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  373. 

Now  like  a  maiden  queen  she  will  behold, 
From  her  high  turrets,  hourly  suitors  come ; 

The  east  with  inoense  nn.l  Hie  vest  with  gold, 
Will  stand  like  suppliants  to  receive  her  doom. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 

His  equals,  over  whom  he  attemps  to  rise,  shoot  at  hire 


TU'.RTLE.     Fr.  Tourterelle  ,■  It.  Tbrtola  ;    Sp. 
TortolUla;    Lat.  Turtur.       In   A.S.  Tarlt,  turtle, 

They  schulen  geve  an  offrynge  aftir  that  is  seid  in  the 

lawe  of  the  lord  :  a  peyre  of  turturis  or  tweie  culver  briddis. 

IViclif.  Luk,  c.  2. 


1  Rise  up,  my  wlf,  my  love,  my  lady  free ; 

'he  turtles  vois  i,  herd,  myii  men  swete  ;  __ 

ewtn      is  go  ;    v.  10,012. 


ont  to  make  for  the  over-soou  loss  ol  her  „,„r  lo 
Sidney.  Arcr. 

And  ye,  faire  ladies,  that  your  kingdomes  make 
In  til'  hoits  of  men.  them  gnverne  wisely  well, 
And  of  faire  Iiritomort  eilsample  take, 
'Hint  was  as  trew  in  love  as  turtle  to  her  mate. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  t 
"  And  have  a  flock  of  turtle-doves, 


Not  half  so  swift  the  sailing  falcon  flies. 
That  drives  a  turtle  through  (he  liquid  skies  ; 
As  1'hceOus.  shooting  from  th'  ldrean  brow. 
Glides  down  the  mountain  to  the  plain  below. 

Pope-  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xv. 

Almah.  So  two  kind  turtles,  when  a  storm  is  nigh, 
Look  up.  and  see  it  gath'ring  in  the  skie  : 
Each  calls  his  mate  to  shelter  in  the  groves, 
Leaving  in  murmur  their  unlitiish'd  loves  : 
Perch'd  on  some  drooping  branch  they  sit  alone, 
And  coo,  and  hearken  to  en-di  other's  moan. 

Dryden.  2  PI.  Conquest  of  Granada,  Acti.  so.  2. 

TU'RTLE.  )      Seamen    (says    Skinner)   call 
Tu'rti.er.      (  the  sea  tortoises  turtles,  from  the 
It.  Tartwja,  tartaruga.      See  Tortoise. 

These  people  have  great  large  nets,  with  wide  mashes  to 
catch  the  turtle.  The  Jamaica  lurtlers  have  such  ;  and  I 
did  never  see  the  like  nets  but  at  Jamaica  and  here. 

Dampier.   Vojayes,  an.  loST. 


TUSH.         \       Or  as  Holinshed  writes   it— 

Tu'shing,  n.  S  Twish.  I  know  not,  says  Skinner, 
whether  from  the  Dut.  Twissen,  discordare,  (q.d.) 

That  is  dissonant  or  absonant,  or  absurd. 

See  the  quotation  from  Vdal. 

Nowe  after  a  peruerse  kynde  of  judgement  (as  it  wer, 
etting  the  cart  beefore  the  horses)  thou  flatterest  and 
ilease^te  thy  -elf  in  thvne  owne  good  ouaiitees.  as  though 
hoy  wore  singular,  anil  at  an  otoor  marines  thou  makest 
liuehc  lushi/uj,  and  many  excepeions. —  Vdal.  Luke,  c.  6. 

There  is  a  cholerike  or  disdainfull  interiection  vsed  in 
which  is  as  much  in 
ription  of  Ireland,  c.  8. 

Tush,  tush,  son,  said  Cecropia,  if  you  say  you  love,  but 

iliiol  vou  fear,  lou  liar  Last  jo.r  biooild  .  ilVnd. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

Cleon.  Tush,  nymph,  bis  swans  will  prove  but  geese, 
His  barge  drinks  water  like  a  fleece  ; 
A  boat  is  base;  I'll  thee  provide 
A  chariot,  wherein  Jove  may  ride. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  2. 

TUSK,  n.  ")        A.S.  Tuxas.      Dentes   exerti. 
Tisk,  v.      I   Tusks  of  a  boar ;   the  projecting 
Tu'sky.       ( teeth  of  the  boar. 
Tush.  J        Tusked, — having  tush. 

To  tusk, — to  shew,  or  move  the  tusks. 

And  up  and  doune  as  be  that  forrest  sought, 

He  mot  he  saw  a  bore,  with  lushes  great, 
That  slept  ayerrst  the  biL,hl  -nones  heat. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  $  Cres.  b.  V. 

Janus  sit  bv  the  Are  with  double  herd, 

And  ilrii.keth  of  his  bugle  hoin  the  wine: 
Before  him  slant  braune  of  the  tusked  swine, 
And  "  Nowell"  ciieth  evory  lusty  man. 

Id.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  V.  11,564. 


Much  labour  in  it,  quilting  it,  with  bow-strings ;   and 
Willi  Siowie  tuskes  of  white-mouth'd  bores,  'twas  armed 
Right  cunningly. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  X. 
The  chase  she  lov'd  not.  nor  with  hound  or  spear 
Would  charge  the  tusked  bore,  or  savage  bear. 

Sherburne.  Salmacis. 


O  be  advis'd  ;  thou  know'st  not  what  it  ii 
With  javelin's  point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore, 
i.    ler-shearh'd,  he  w helleth  still, 
Like  toainoiial  butcher,  ben'i  to  kill. 

Shakespeare.  Venus  S[  Adonis, 
On  Oeneus*  field  she  sent  a  monstrous  boar. 
That  levell'd  harvests,  and  whole  forests  tore: 
'llus  boast  (when  many  a  child  i.is  tusks  had  slain) 
Groat  Meleagul  stielci.'d  along  the  plain. 

Pope.   Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 
this  lusky  boar, 


e  branches  of  a  ; 
(The  first  essay  of  arms  unti 
Young  Mycun  offers,  Delia, 


TU'SSEL,  r.  \ 


'Dryden.   Virgil,  Past.  7. 

nlils, 

The  Epigonlad,  b.  I 
a  Tousel,  dim.  of  touse 


Tu'ssfl,  v.       j  or  tease. 


And,  scarcely  hatch'd,  those  sons  of  bim 

That  hurls'  the  holt  tii-rihate. 
With  helmet  shell  on  tender  head 

Did  tuslle  Wltil  red  cy'.i  pole  oat. 

Percy.  Iletiques.  Saint  George  for  England. 

T  hate  to  see  two  people  bear  ill-will  to  one  another,  after 
they  have  had  a  lussel. 

Fielding.   History  of  a  Foundling,  b.  IX.  C.  4. 

TUT.     Perhaps  Toot,  toot ;  i.  e.  See,  see. 

And  that  he  [my  lord  of  Norfolk]  said,  (to  what  she  had 

spoken,  as  it  seems  io  her  own  detence)  "  Tut,  tut,  tut;" — 

Stale  Trials.  Hen.  Y1II.  an.  1536.  0.  Anna  Boleyn. 

TU'TELAGE.  )     See  Tt,T]0N. 
Tu'tor.  ) 

TUTSAN.  Fr.  Tutsan.  Skinner  says,  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  efficacy  in  healing  wounds; 
and  thinks  it  so  called,  (q.d.)  Totum  sanum  or 


Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13. 

TU'TTY.  Fr.Tuthie;  Low  Lat.  Tutia,  from 
Ger.  Tootsen,  explorare,  to  try,  tu  examine;  or 
Fr.  Timelier,  to  touch.  (  See  Y.issius.  de  Yit. 
ii.  c.  18.;  The  true  tulhie  (says  Cotgrave)  is 
bred  of  the  sparkles  of  brazen  furnaces  whereinto 
store  of  the  mineral  calamine,  beaten  to  dust,  hath 
been  cast. 

Upon  the  mantle-tree  (for  I  am  aprefty  curious  observer,) 
stood  a  pot  of  laiol  ilive  electuary,  with  a  stick  of  liquorice, 
and  near  it  a  piual  of  rose-water,  and  powder  of  tully. 

Taller,  No.  266. 

TUZ.  Perhaps  from  the  Fr.  Tasse,  a  tuff  (or 
tuft)  of  grass.  Tasse  de  foin,  a  bundle  of  ha)-, 
(Cotgrave,]  or  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  Tush  or 
tusks ;  tufts  of  hairs  projecting-  like  tusks.  Donne, 
in  his  Hist,  of  the  Septuagint,  has  the  expression — 
Tussies  (if  all  fruits. 

A  girdle  of  flowers  and  tussies  of  all  fruits,  inter- 
tyed  and  following  together,  (p.  49,  ed.  1633.) 

With  odorous  oyl,  tbv  head  and  hair  are  sleek  ; 
And  then  thou  kemb'st  the  to.;...'  on  thy  cheek. 

Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  4. 


% 


TWAIN,  or^V  A.  S.  Turq.  twnt,  turq.cn,  tueg. 
Dut.  Twee;  Ger.  Zwen, 
i.  Tuene.  in  Piers  Plo 
man,  from  A.S.  Ttrcon-an,  dubitare,  to  doubt  or 
put  in  doubt ;  in  hazard :  and  hence,  as  Dr. 
Whitakr  r  interprets  it — "to  ruin."     See  Two. 


Godefrey  of  Louayn,  the 
By  messengers  luaun  sel 
Tor  bis  doubter  Adelayn,  that 


that  was  doubty 
kyng  Henry 
t  wele  was  than  of 


,  p.  106. 
l,  p.  46. 


Two  wvmmen  schulen  be  gryndynge  in  no  queerne 
schal  lie  taken  and  the  tother  left :  Ineunein  a  bed  the  t 
shall  be  taken  and  the  tother  left.—  Wiclif.  Mallhew,  C.  24. 

That  other  answered,  "  I  n'ot  how  that  may  be: 

Yin.il  Simla  wo  don  '    what  shuln  we  lo  hull  seye?" 

Chaucer.  The  Parduneres  Tale,  v.  12,750. 


And  there  I  woll  t 


So  soon  as  he  [T 

urns 

is  risen 

torn  the  coast  of  the  East 

■  m  .!    '  iKfng  the  right 

he  left  hand  siuthw.-ml. 

through  the  mids  - 

-Hoi 

«'"'-  Wi 

ay  h 

Of  .nine  slew  „,„ 

c  l!. 

Ft,  I, 

l.   The  L 

lesof  CundiJ,  Act  i.  SC.  2. 

And  when  cold  \ 

inter 

split  the 

ocks  in  twain, 

llg   1- 

He  stripp'd  the  b 

And,  calling  wes 

is'ii  the  spring  of  sloth. 

Drgdc 

fc  Ci/ji/.  Georgia,  b.  iv. 

TWANG,  n. 

^ 

Either  ( 

as  Minshew  believes) 

Twang,  v. 

(from    the 

Lat.  Tang-ire  :     or 

Twa'ngle,  v. 

fft 

her  a  n 

ml  formed  from  the 

Twank,  v. 

1  so 

irtd,  (  S 

tinner. )     The   A.  S. 

Tweog-a:i,  tweor 

n.fluctuare.   Twepn- 

unge  or  tweoumi. 

I  sticking; 

fluftnatii.  a  flue 

The   srund  o 

reverberation  from 

the  concussion, 

sh  1 

ting,  qu 

a  bow-string   in 

qtli 

lotion  ;  then  applied 

to  other  ringing 

Tmam/ of  the 

esse 

1,  (in  Se 

arch,)  should  be  tang. 

When  the  harper 

gitb  or  sir 

_'eth  a  song,  all  the  com- 

afeih  like  a  cutpursse,  hy 

reason  his  harmoni 

.t  had  in 

n„i 

»,.;„■,/.  z>c 

eriplion  of  Ireland,  c.  S. 

Twn-nged  the  stri 

g.  o 

t  (lew  the 

quarrell  long, 

Wherewith  His  p 

s  giulle  1 

sfl.ed  was. 

For  it  comes  to  passe  oft,  that  a  ter 
daggering  accent  sharpely  twaitg'd  off, 
lore  approbation,  then  euer  prnofe  ir 
arn'd  him. — Shakespeare.   Twelfth  Night 


Sometimes  a  thousand  hrnngling  instrumen 
Shakespeare.  The  Tempest, 


Id.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  ii. 
Yet  shooting  upward,  sends  his  shaft,  to  show 

Dniden.   Virgil.  Mnels, 
When  we  in  merry  plight,  air\  and  gay, 

Snrpris'd  I"  liu.l  the  hours  so  swiflly  fly, 
With  hasty  knock,  nr  lira »g  of  pemiant  cord, 
Alarm  the  drowsy  youth  frum  slumbering  nod. 


-.—Scare/,.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  23. 
then  owned  that  he  had  received  heavenly  girts  i 
;n  vessels,  and  though    the  liquor  was  not  a't  all  in 


twang  of  the  ves: 


-Id. 


TWATTLE,  ti.  ■]        Perhaps  tattle,  (Junius.) 
Twi'TTLE,  n.  I    Tu-iltle,    tteattlr.    and    tittle- 

Twe'f.dle,  v.  (tattle,  differ  only  in  the  w. 

Twa'ttler.  J  Be-twatlled,    Mr.    Brockett 

explains,  stupified,  confounded,  infatuated.     See 

TwiDLE. 


TWE 

To  tweedle  is,  perhaps, — to  make  a  small  chat- 
tering noise  ;  a  small  unmeaning  or  insignificant 
noise  or  sound,  like  the  tuning  of  an  instrument ; 
the  bad  play. 

Let  vs,  in  God's  name,  leaue  lieng  for  varlets,  berding  for 
ruffians,  facing  for  cral.ers,  chatting  for  /wallers. 

Halinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  6. 

Such  fables  twitted,  such  vnlrue  reports  twalled.—Id.  lb. 

Insomuch  that  a  man  that  heareth,  would  say;  all  that 
that  he  makctli.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  85. 

When  one  talks  toys  or  trifles,  and  speaks  shadows  or 
gawds  that  yield  no  profit ;  such  /wattling  cuts' out  the 
heart  of  good  time.— IVhalely.  Redemption  of  Time,  p.  15. 

You  keep  such  a  twallling  with  you  and  your  bottling. 

Swift.  To  Dr.  Sheridan. 
A  fidler  brought  in  with  him  a  body  of  lusty  young  fel- 
lows, whom  he  had  tweedled  into  the  service. — Addison. 

TWEAGUE.  From  Tweoge,  indicative  of 
tweon-an.  dubitare,  hesitare,  (says  Lye,)  comes  the 
Sw.  Tuckan,  and  our  tweague. 

Perplexity,  anxiety,  fluctuation  of  mind. 


TWEAK,  v.  \       A.  S.   Tioiccan,    twiccian,    to 
Tweak,  n.      (pluck,  to  catch,  to  twitch,  (Som- 
ner. )      See  Twitch. 
To  pluck  or  pull. 

Am  I  a  coward  ? 

Pluckes  off  my  beard,  and  blowes  it  in  my  face  ? 
Tweakes  me  by  th'  nose  .'  giues  me  the  lye  i'  th'  throate; 
As  deepe  as  to  the  lungs  1 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Quoth  he. 

Tweaking  his  nose,  "  You  are,  great  sir, 

A  self-denying  conqueror."  Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

It  wanders  about  without  stirring  out; 

No  passion  so  weak  but  gives  it  a  tweak.— Swift.  It  id.  25. 

TWEEZE.  >      It.  Asfuccio;    Low  Lat.  Estu- 

Twe'f.zf.r.  (  givm.  Derived  bv  some  from  the 
Lat.  Theca.  (  See  Menage. )  Fr.  Esluy,  a  sheath, 
case,  or  box  to  put  things  in  ;  and;  more  parti- 
cularly, a  case  of  little  instruments,  or  sizzars, 
bodkin,  penknife,  &c.  now  commonly  called  an 
etlwee,  (Cotgrave.)  Etwee  is  used  by  Shenstone, 
'(Economy,  pt.  ii. 

Tweezers  is  now  usually  applied  to — a  small 
instrument,  to  pinch  and  pull  out  hairs,  Sc. 

I  have  sent  you  by  Vacandary  the  post,  the  French  bever 
and  tweeses  you  writ  (or —Howell,  b.  i.  Let,  17. 


Taller,  No.  142. 


TWELVE.  >  See  Eleven.  Dut.  Tweelf, 
Twelfth.  ] '  twaelf,  twelj ',-  Ger.  Zwelf ,  Sw. 
Tolf;  A.  S.  Twelf;  Goth.  Twa-lib,  twa-lif, 
duo-decim — numerus  in  quo  unitates  dure  relin- 
guuntur  supra  denarium,  unde  tota  numerandi 
ratio  de  novo  subinde  resumitur  ac  veluti  red- 
integratur.  (Junius.)      See  also  Wachter. 

Twelf  Ih, — that  unit  which  completes  the  number 
twelve,  or  the  number  two  beyond  ten,  for  a  second 


TWI 
Then  called  he  the  tuielue  together,  and  gane  tlwlm 

heale  diseases  —  Bible,  1551.   Lute. 


euyls,  &  that  they  royght 


Chaucer.  Trail.  Sf  Cres.  b.  ii. 
And  there  vpon  to  make  an  ende 
The  soudan  his  hostage  setide 
To  Rome,  of  princes  sonnes  twelue. 

Gower.    Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

TWE'NTY.  >    Dut.  Tweyntigh;  Ger.  Zwantig; 
Twentieth.  )  A.  S.  Twenl'uj,    teontiy ;     Goth. 

Twain,  or  two  tens  ;  twice  ten. 


R.  Gloucester,  p. 
vas  Senilis  kyng. 


Although  the  ca'.'e  of  -old  i 


And  tho  she  yafe  1 


iples  Tale,  v.  17,053. 


Liche  vnto  twe 

tig  wynter  age.- 

Govt 

r.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

The  seven  and  tu 

Quite  from  the  earth  the  waters 

iilirth  <l;iy  expir'd 
Drayton.   Noah's  Flnud. 

TWI-BILL 

pennis,  bicu 

.  A.  S.  Twy 
pis,  securis. 

-bin 

Dut.  Twee-bill, 

A  two-edged  bill,  or  axe. 

She  learn'd  the 

churlish  ax  and 
D 

twvh 
h.up 

.  'pJ"-Ull!"on%AS. 

TWICE. 

Dut.   Twees, 

twy 

es,    twies,  twisc, 

nice,  the  gen 

ol  tw,,,  ,u,aj, 

-ix  tw 

Iw.oinr  or  of 
id„l,,f„re  and  s 

W,!/.,,','"[prari 
ettf.  2  Carynlh, 

ghot 

and  in  the  mouth 
id  serial  stonde.     I 
njed  co,]  as  present 
te  ban  synned  and 

Hast  thou  not 

Tl.v  prc-,ence. 
Not  felt,  nor  s 

wondred,  Adam, 

li. 

v  stay  ? 
g,  depriv'd 

Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

TWIG,  n.  \       A.  S.  Twig,  twiga  ;  Dut.  Twiigh  ; 

Twig,  v.      I   Ger.  Zweig,    pethaps   from    A.  S. 

Twi'ggen.    y  Twicc-an,  to  twitch. 

Twi'gger.    [       Something   (branch,    slip   of  a 

Twi'ogy.  J  tree)  tweaked  or  twitched ;  a  branch 
twitched,  snatched,  plucked,  severed ;  a  small 
branch. 

To  twig,  to  tweak, — to  flog  with  twigs ;  to  lash, 
to  flog. 

See  the  quotation  from  Tusser  in  v.  Twin. 
And  eche  of  thise  chief  sinnes  hath  his  braunches  and  his 
twigges.— Chaucer.   The  Persones  Tale. 

Not  one  kynge  hath  bene  in  Englande  sens  the  conquest, 
but  they  haue  lirugtieil  liym  oik-  way  or  other,  and  hadtheyr 
false  flynges  at  him.— Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  142. 


Of  some  soft  willow,  or  new  growen  stud. 

Spenser.   Virgil.   Gnat. 

How  dost  thou  thus  confront  me  ?  impious  twig 

Of  that  old  stock,  dew'd  with 
Draw.— lleaum.  .V  flelch.   Lo 


Wise  Solomon,  while  he  cared  to  seem  not  too  severe  an 
xactor  of  that  which  his  father  had  remitted,  prudently 
lys  insensible  twjos  for  so  foul  an  offender. 

Pp.  Hall.  Cont.  Execution  of  Joab  #  Shimei. 

Others  take  and  lav  them  within 
anier.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c 

But  I  hold  it  a  meere  fable  and  vaine  tale,  that  all  of  it  ia 


i  large  basket  or  twiggen 


Id.  lb.  b.  Xixiv. 


r  Oziera  yield  more  limber  and  flexible  twigs  for  baskets, 
flaskets,  hamners,  cbairs,  hurdles,  stages,  bands,  &c.  like- 
vise  for  fish  wairs  and  to  support  the  banks  of  impetuous 
rivers,  in  fine  for  all  wickes  and  twiggy  works. 

Evelyn.  Sylva,  c.  19. 

Their  nests  hang  down  two  or  tbree  foot  from  the  twig  to 
which  they  are  raatned,  and  look  just  like  ca'obage-nets  stuft 
with  hay.—Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1676. 


i  iwig.—Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

TWI-LIGHT.  The  waning  light  immediately 
after  the  setting,  or  before  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
Dut.  Twee-licht;  A.  S.  Tweonliht,  dnbia  lax. 
Tweon,  from  tweon-an,  dubitare,  to  doubt. 

A  dim  Light  •  a  dim  sight. 


As  the  twilighl  beginneth,  you  shall  haue  about  you  two 
or  three  hundred  foxes,  which  make  a  marueilous  wawling 
or  howling. — Haclduyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i,  p.  400. 

This  famine  must  beginne  at  the  heart  of  the  prophet. 
He  must  haue  darkenesse  for  a  vision,  hee  must  stumble  at 
noone-dayes,  as  at  the  twi-tight,  and  then  truth  shall  fall  in 
the  middest  of  the  streets.— Hooker.  Ser.  vpon  Jude. 

The  sun  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  stan 

Of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 

Twilight  vpon  the  earth,  short  arbiter 

Twist  day  and  night — Mil/on.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

And  now  on  earth  the  seventh 

Eev'ning  arose  in  Eden,  for  the  sun 


Some  few  sparks  or  flashes  of  this  divine  knowledge  may 
possibly  he  driven  out  by  rational  consideration  ;  philosophy 
may  yield  some  twilight  glimmerings  thereof. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  45. 

My  evening  is  now  fully  come,  and  the  night  is  fast 
approaching  :  yet  if  we  shall  have  a  tolerably  lengthened 
twilight,  we  may  still  perhaps  find  time  enough  for  a  further 


TWI'LLED.  From  the  Fr.  Tuyan,  we  have 
tewelK  tiwill,  or  tuill  or  twill,  any  thing  tubular. 
See  Tewell. 

A  cane,  a  reed  ;  and  in  this  contested  passage 
of  Shakespeare,  t'cilled  may  be  merely  can-y, 
reed-y.  or  abounding  with  twills,  canes,  or  reeds. 
A  quill  is  very  commonly  called  twill  in  the  north. 
See  Ray. 

In  Ovid's  Banquet  of  Sense,  by  Chapman, 
(1G25.1  Mr.  Steevens  found  fu'itf-pants  enumerated 
among  flowers. 

Thy  bankes  with  pinned,  and  twi'hd  brims 

Which  spun-ie  Apr:!!,  at  thy  best  betrims ; 

To  make  cold  nymphes  chast  crownes. 

Shakespeare.  The  Tempat,  Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

TWIN,  v.  ^  A.S.  Twin,  ge-twin ;  Ger. 
Twin,  n.  I   Zwen,  gemini,  ge.melli. 

Twin,  adj.  \  To  twin, — is  to  twain,  to  dis- 
Twi'nling,  n.  [  unite  in  twain  ;  to  separate,  to 
Twinning,  n.  I  disjoin,  to  prut  with  or  from, 
Twi'nner.       J  to    sever.     (See   Twain,    and 

Twine.  )      It  is  also  to  unite  in  twain,  to  conjoin. 
Twins, — are  two  or  twain  at  a  birth  : — in  astro- 

logv,  Castor  and  Pollux,  "  the  Spartan  twins." 
We  se  alle  day  in  place  thing  that  a  man  wynnes, 
It  is  toid  purchace,  whedir  he  it  hold  or  tuymes. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  SC. 


Many  a  sodeine  blast 

He  bloweth,  wherof  ben  agast 
Thei,  that  desireii  pes  and  reste : 


Ewes,  yearly  by  twinning,  rich  masters  do  make 
The  lamb  of  such  twinncrs,  for  breeders  go  take  : 
For  twinlitigs  he  triggers,  increase  for  to  bring, 
Though  i 


■  Friends 


■fasts 


8r  he  with  scrite  &  nth  mad  obligacion. 
That  for  leue  no  loth,  thorgh  eonseile  of  treson, 
Si.l  1  ■■crre  on  him  begynne. 
Ne  his  pes  breke  no  tuyme,  t 


ne  bi  loud, 
thertille  him  bond. 
Id.  p.  134. 


But  though  myself  be  gilty  in  that  i 
Yet  can  I  maken  other  folk  1o  twinne 
From  avarice,  and  sore  hem  to  repente. 

Chaucer.    The  Pardoncres  Tale,  V.  12,363. 
"  If  love  be  searched  well  and  sought 
It  is  a  sickenesse  of  the  thought 
Annexed  and  knedde  betwixt  taeine, 
With  male  and  female  with  o  cheine  " 

Id.   Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
So  freely  that  bindeth   yet  they  nill  twinne 
The  sothe  is,  the  twinning  cf  us  t 


Whose  houres.  whose  bed,  whose  meale  and  exercise 
Are  still  together  ;  who  twin  (as  'twere)  in  loue, 
Vnseparable,  shall  within  this  houre, 
On  a  dissention  of  a  doit,  breake  out 
To  bitterest  enmity. 

Shakespeare.   Coriolanus,  Act  iv.  s 
Her.  Was  not  my  lord 
The  verver  wag  o'  th'  two  ? 

Pol.  We  were  as  ttpyn'd  lambs,  that  did  frisk  i'  th'  i 
And  bleat  the  one  at  th'  other. 

Id.  The  Winter'*  Tale,  Act  i.  s 

Yet  know  withall 

Since  thy  original  lapse,  true  libertie 

Is  lost,  which  alv.-nvs  v.i'li  right  reason  dwells 

Twinn'd,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 
And  from  her  [Psyche]  fair  unspotted  side 
Two  blisful  twins  are  to  be  born, 
Youth  and  Joy:  so  Jove  hath  sworn. — Id.  Comus. 

As  when  those  hinds  that  were  transformed 
Rail'd  at  Latona's  twin-born  progeny 


TWI 

The  Naiads  and  the  nymphs  extremely  overjoy  *d, 
And  on  the  winding  banks  all  busily  employ'd. 
Upon  this  joyful  day,  some  dainty  chaplets  twine. 

Drayton.  PohjOtbion,  S.  15. 
And  because  it  iwineth  and  casteth  not,  it  is  passing  good 

for  hinges  and  hookes,  for  sawne  bords,  for  ledges  in  dorcs 

and  gates.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  40. 

She  shrikes,  and  twines  away  her  sdaignefull  eyes, 
From  his  sweet  face,  she  fats  dead  in  a  swoune, 
Fals  as  a  flowre  halfe  cut,  that  bending  lies. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  XX.  s.  123. 
Right  on  the  front  he  gauc  that  ladie  kit:de 
A  blow,  so  huge,  so  strong,  so  great,  so  sore. 
That  out  of  seiiie  and  feeling,  downe  she  twinde. 

Id.  lb.  a.  4*. 
But  Heav'n,  which  mouldring  beauty  takes  such  care, 
Makes  gentle  fates  on  purpose  for  the  fair : 

Spins  all  their  fortunes  in  a  silken  twine, 

Dryden.  Secret  Lore. 
My  clue  of  life  is  twin'd  with  02myn's  thread. 

Id.  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  JV, 
By  thee  dispos'd  into  congenial  soils, 
Stands  uacii  A'.w-aetivt-  plui't,  ;md  sucks,  and  swells 


Which  after  held  t 


frogs 
>e.  Id.  lb. 

y  greens: 


The  cave  of  Mars  was  dress'd 

There,  by  the  wolf,  was  laid 

Intrepid  oi.  her  swelling  dugs  they  hung; 

The  foster-dam  loll'd  out  her  fawning  tongue. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  viii. 

The  tardy  fields 

Pay  not  their  promis'd  food  ;  and  oft  the  dam 
Oer  her  weak  twins  with  empty  udder  mourns. 

Dyer.  Fleece,  b.  i. 

TWINDGE,  v.  )     Ger. Zwing-en,-  DutDwing- 
Twindge,  n.        )en:     Sw.   Twing-a ;     cohere, 
coarctare,  comprimere,   to  press,  to  pinch.     Ap- 
pears to  be  the  A.S.  Twicc-ian,  to  twitch. 
To  pinch. 

I  tell  thee,  I  doe  use  to  tear  their  hair,  to  kick  them,  and 
twindge  their  noses  if  they  he  not  carefull  in  avoiding  me. 
Beaum.  £  Fletch.   The  ll'oman  Hater,  Act  ii. 
Lap.  For  the  twindge  by  th'  nose, 
'Tis  certain!)  unsightly,  so  my  tables  say, 
But  healps  against  the  head-ach,  wondr'ous  strangely. 

Id.   The  Mce  Valour,  Act  Hi. 

The  wickedness  of  this  old  villain  startles  me,  and  gives 
me  a  twi>/<;e  for  my  own  sin;  though  it  come  far  short  of 
his.— Dryden.   The  Spanish  Fryar,  Act  iv. 


Or  laying  on  of  heavy  blows.  Hudibras,  pt.  111.  c. 

As  twing'd  with  pain,  he  pensive  sits, 

And  raves,  and  prays,  and  swears,  by  fits, 

A  ghastly  phantom,  lean  and  wan, 

Before  him  rose,  and  thus  began.  Gay,  Fable  3 


'Ihe  juicy  tide;  a  twining  mass  of  tubes. 

Thomson 
This  said,  a  double  wreath  Evander  twin'd; 
And  poplars,  black  and  white,  his  temples  bind. 
Dryden.  Vtrjil.  JE,ne\ 


VINK,  v.  ~\  A.S.  Ticinc-Uan,  ri 
i'nki.e,  v.  1  seintillure,  is  probab! 
'i'nki.e,  n.  [dim.  of  Twyn-an,  to 
■inkling,  n.  )  or  twin,  to  separate. 


rutilare, 
probably    the 


TWINK, 
TW* 

Twi' 

Twi 

A  twin/ding  (of  a  star)  is  caused  by  the  ap- 
parent separation  of  the  continuous  surface. 

The  twink  or  twinkle  of  the  eye,— the  quick, 
separation  of  the  lids,  or  the  sparkle  caused  by  it; 
the  space  of  time  in  which  it  is  finished. 

To  shine  with  a  sparkling,  quivering  light;  to 
sparkle,  to  quiver;  to  emit  or  throw  forth  a  small 
portion  of  light. 

"  Whan  that  1  twinkin  upon  th« 
Loke  for  to  be  gon, 
And  cast  away  the  fetteris, 
And  come  to  me  anon." 

Tale  of  Gcmeiyn. 


Imputed  to  Chaucer.   The  C 


His  eyen  twinketed  in  his  hed  aright, 
As  don  the  stcrres  in  a  frosty  night. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  250. 
It  is  of  Loue,  as  of  Fortune, 
That  chaungeth  oft.  and  mil  contune, 
Which  whylome  woll  of  folke  >mile, 
And  glombe  on  hem  another  while, 
Now  friend,  now  foe.  shah  her  feele, 
For  a  twinckling  tourneth  her  wheele. 

Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
And  than  hir  ioy  for  aught  I  can  espie, 
Ne  lasteth  not  the  twinckling  of  an  eye. 

Id.   The  Comp.  of  Mara  #  Venue. 
And  in  a  twinkehjnge  of  a  loke 
His  man's  forme  ageiue  he  toke 
And  was  reformed  to  the  reigne. 
In  whiche  that  he  was  wont  to  reigne. 

Gower.   Con.  A.  b.  I, 


;;■•.?  z 


He  felt  a  pain 


ugglingtogot 


When  suddenly. 


-Id.  Troil.  $Cr«.b.ir. 


f  sudden  twinne,  he  said. 
That  seem'd  almost  to  strike  him  dead. 

Moore.    The  Trial  of  Sarah,  8,c. 

TWINK,  v.  )       Dut.  Tweyn,  twjfn  :   A.  S.  Twin, 

Twine,  »,  f  twyne,  or  twined,  thread,  tilum 
duplex,  from  the  v.  Twin-an,  duplicarc,  to  twine, 
(i.e.  to  twain.)  or  twist,  (i.e.  twis't.) 

A  double  thread,  one  thread  strengthened  by 
another  twined  around  it ;  a  thin  string. 

To  hvine, — to  turn,  roll,  or  wind  around ;  to 
convolve,  to  involve  ;   to  embrace. 

To  twin  or  twine, — is,  to  unite  into  two  ;  make 
two  into  one  ;  and  also,  to  disunite  into  two  ;  to 
make  one  into  two  ;  to  separate.      See  To  Twin. 

They  all  of  them  do  weare  long  haire  vpon  their  heads 
and,  after  the  maner  of  women,  do  curiously  keame  their 
dainty  locks  hanging  downe  to  the  ground,  and,  hauing 
twined  and  bound  them  vp,  they  couer  them  with  calles. 
wearing  sundry  caps  thereupon,  according  to  their  age  and 
condition.— Hacking!.   Vngagi-s,  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 

She  then  began  them  humbly  to  intreate 
To  draw  them  longer  out,  and  hetter  twine, 
That  so  their  lives  might  be  prolonged  late. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  to.  c.  2. 


:  his  misintended  i 
i  ague,  and  the  sar 


He  had  a  roguish  /winkle  in  his  eye, 

,.  <z  ittt-rinc  with  iin-o,lly  dew, 

If  a  tight  damsel  chaune'd  to  trippen  by. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence, 

Pand.  I  go  immediately,  directly,  in  a  twinkling,  wi 
thought.— Dryden.   Troil.  £  Cres.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Well  may  we  be  thus  ignorant  of  all  the  solar  syst 
beyond  our  own.  the  very  phzennmena  of  which,  except 
ticinkli»p  of  some  of  Their  suns  and  our  fixed  stars, 
imperceptible  to_  human  sight 


Rotingbroke,  Ess. 


i  Human  Knowledge. 


:  v.  it),  him  !  whom  what  he  finds 


Happy  who 
Of  flavour  or  of  scent  in  fruit  nr  !]«.»«  r, 
Or  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  grand 
In  nature,  from  the  broad  majestic  oak 
To  the  gre-;n  blade,  that  twinkles  in  the 
Prompts  with  remembrance  of  a  pre* 


Cowper.  Tcsk,  b.vU 


TWI 

TWIRE.  :'  Twyerelk  (says  Skinner,)  is  inter- 
preted—singeth;  imyer,  to  sing:  I  know  not 
whether  from  the  Dut.  Wieren  ,•  Fr.  Virer :  It. 
Girdre,  cireuire ;  i/j/rare,  (i.e.,  voeem  reciprocare, 
vihrissare,  et  quasi  circamrotare. 

Steevens  thinks — twire  may  perhaps  have  the 
same  signification  as  quire,  or  that  it  may  be  a 
corruption — .of  Uvinh,  for  twinkling.  Gifford  says — 
to  twire  is  to  leer  affectedly,  to  glance  at  obliquely 
or  surreptitiously,  at  intervals,  &c. 

But  whence  have  we  the  word?  It  is  perhaps 
the  A.S.  Thwyr-ian,  thmeor-ian,  to  wrest,  to  twist, 
Cto  twirl),  to  turn  or  put  out  of  a  straight  course  ; 
to  swerve. 

To  swerve  from  a  straight  line;  to  look  or 
direct  the  look  askance,  asquint,  obliquely;  to 
leer,  to  wink,  to  twinkle. 

In  Chaucer,  twirelli  appears  to  be  applied  to 
the  interrupted,  intermitted  sounds  of  a  bird,  its 
short  chirp  or  whisper  of  gladness  on  escaping 
from  its  cage — as  distinguished  from  continuous 

If  tliilke  birde  skipping  out  of  her  straite  catre,  seeth  the 


TWI 

i  To  double,  or  duplicate :  to  turn  one  round 
another  ; — generally,  to  turn  or  wreathe  around, 
to  enfold,  to  wind,  to  implicate. 

j       Ther  was  no  wight,  save  God  and  he.  that  wiste 

Chaucer.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  1065. 

i  But  after  whan  the  fnrv  and  all  the  rage 
Which  that  his  heirt  ti'ci*/.  and  fast  threst, 

!  By  length  of  time  somewhat  ..-an  assuage, 
Upon  Ills  hed  he  laid 


TWI 


And  as  about  a  tree  with  1 


Id.   Trail.  §■  Cres. 


winde.— Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

ioyned  and  fin/stcd  n 


wythin  another,  so  tl 

gore  them  selues  vppon  the  sharpe  pninrcs  of  (In-  slakes. 

Goldinge.  Ctesar,  fol.  225. 


onely  a  stroope  i 


and   night  the 


his  half  way 
brought) 


( TV  shadows  to  he  large,  by  his  c 

And  his  dispersed  rays  commixeth  with  the  shn<U 

Drayton.  Pohj-Olbio 

I  saw  the  wench  that  (wired  and  twinkled  at  thee 

The  young  smug  wench. 

Beaum.  &  Ftetch     Women  Pleas' J,  Art  i 


I  Cell  the  day,  to  please  him.  thou  art  bright, 

Wiii'ii  sparkling  stars  twire  no!,  tlr.ui  L'ihl'st  the  even. 

Shakespeare,  son.  28. 
Which  maids  will  twir*  at  'tween  their  fingers  thus  ! 

B.  Jonson.  Sad  ShppUerd,  Act  ii.  se.  1. 

TWIRL,  y.)      Holland  writes ~- Qpfjpg,    the 
Twirl,  n.      )  same  word   probably  as   trilling, 

from  the  A.  S.  verb  Thirl-ian,  to  turn  round,  to 

turn  about. 

To  turn,  to  run  or  cause  to  run   round;    to 

revolve  fast  or  speedily ;  to  whirl  about. 

plays  with  a  rush  to  please  himself,  'tis  well  enough;  but  if 
he  should    go  into  Fleet  Street,    and  sit  upon  a  stall,  and 


nd  is  made  fast  to  their  -inil--;  at  tlwir  n:u;els. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  819. 

All  in  a  canvas  thin  he  was  bedight, 

And  f;inleri  with  a  belt  of  tic/sled  brake; 

M.nl  ■  vi  a  dead  man's  skull,  that  ^ein..  a  ghastly  sight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  it.  c.  11. 
And  these  meet  one  with  another  in  the  space  betweene, 
nd  are  interlaced,  twisted,  and  tied  together. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  23. 

There  was  a  man  seene  in  Aquiteine,  whonie  the  king 
eing  in  those  parties  made  of  his  gaid,  whose  height  was 
uch,  that  a  man  of  roniniun  height  mklit  eat-ilie  go  vnder 
is  twist  without  stooging,  a  stature  incredible. 

Holinshcd.   Descripti'.in  of  Brit ai tie,  c.  5. 

Upon  my  blessing  say  not  it  was  she. 
The  daughter  of  the  only  man  I  hate  ! 

Dryden.  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  v. 
Too  well  he  kn 


But  not  more  pleasing  was't  to  Pompey's  spritt 

That  all  the  people  raile  at  heauen.  and  tivitt 

The  gods  with  Pumpey,  then  what  Cato  Gpoke, 

■   uth-fill'd  breast  they  brokd. 

May.  Lucan.  Pharsalia.  D.  ix. 


the  coffers  of  all  t 


and  abusing 


(wherewith  \Viit:n  tort- 
key  of  absolution,  they  opened 
e  in  the  land. 

Fuller.    Worthies.    Witt-shire. 


Oft  did 

he  blame  hers 

"If  and  often  r 

ue 

I'm-  vce 

dingtoastraur 

Whose  1 

u-  anil  manners  straunge  sh 

And  eve 

cm  sli.u  lev 

In;.,!,! 

For  breach  of 

ad  foil 

erly  plight. 

Spenser.  Fat 

Tie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  6. 

I  would 

some  other  had  been  the  can 

se  of  thy  undoing,  I 

all  he  / 

h  will.  it.  I'M 

'  that,  iuolish 

dy.— Be 

um.  St  Ftetch. 

Wit  at  Severn 

tt'eu, 

ins.  Act  v. 

TWITCH,  v.    \ 
Twitch,  n.  V  a, 

Twi'TCinxG.n.  )  to 
To  pluck,  to  catch, 


ed  them  there'-with. 

Hist.  ofQ.  Elizabeth,  an.  1509. 

er.  Zwicken  ;   A.  S.  Twicc- 
twicc-iart,  vellere,  carperc, 

i  snatch,  (Somner.) 


Andi 


And  after  this, 


I  alway  she  cried  and  shrij.-' 

bek  lnreselven  she  60  tuigi 

Chaucer.   The  Squieies 


Of  a 


Which  1 
naturally  | 


i  the  twisting  strings 


...  r.j»i::n 


Him  selfe 

Imagine  that  the  tini 
most  I'olUhly  i-nt  your 
possessions  doe  not  now 

His  wori  (urns  slaine! 


Id.   Trail.  H  Cres 
le  is  now  present 


mfidence,   being  twitched  awaye\ 
and  acknowlage  that  those  gaye 
elpe  you. —  Vdal.  James,  c.  5. 
;h-[ii^htway  did  move 

The  side  iinmediately  above 

"Was  uiiml  uiih  hideous  clouds  of  pitchy 

Spenser.  Elegit  upon  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They   themselves,    measuring  worship   by   wealth,    and 

thinking  nothing  honourable  that  is  not  sumptuous  and 

they  give  occasion  to  their 


-S.,i,l 


■  Talk  Poetry. 


boord  —Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  893 
lug  of  )•■ 


lady? 


Marg.  C; 

All.  Lea' 
And  speak  to  th'  lady. 

Beaum.  S;  Flelcli.  Rule  a  Wife,  an: 
Yet  when  I  meet  again  those  sorcere 

And  her  signs  powerf 
And  leave  me  in  min 


have  a  Wife,  Act  i 


the  violent  North, 


Id.  Love's  Cure,  Act  iii. 
the  wriggling  snake  is  suatch'd  on  high 


In  the  broad  oi 
To  plunge  the 
"When  slumber 


TWIST,  B. 
Twist. 
Twi'st 
VOL.  II. 


I-  X 

ing.h.  j 


and  brave, 
deed  should  try, 

e  pointed  wood, 

the  man  of  blood 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssei, 

A.S.  Ge-wisan,to twice.  '. 


;  should  t 


—  that  which   i: 
and  hence,  the  i 


'iced, 


world. — Seaich.   Lij'st  <f  Suture,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  6. 

TWIT,  v.        \      A.  S.  Edwit-an,  to  reproach, 

Twi'ttixglt.  (to  rebuke,  to  taunt,  to  twit,  to 
backbite,  to  slander,  to  deprave,  (Somner.)  And 
Edwit  -  an,  Skinner  forms  of  ed,  again,  and 
wit-an,  to  give,  to  wit,  (or  cause  to  wit  or  know  ;) 
i.e.  openly  to  signify  to  any  one  the  fault  he  may 
have  committed. 

The  A.  S.  Wit-an  is  not  only  to  know,  but  to 
censure.  Chaucer  and  G.  Douglas  use  the  noun 
wite,  and  Spenser, — the  noun  and  verb,  as  equi- 
valcnt  in — i-.rit,  i.  i'.  censure,  reproach.  (Faerie 
Queene,  b.  ii.   c.  12.   s.  16;  b.  vi.  c.  3.  s.  16.) 

To  name,  or  tell  of,  a  fault,  defect,  infirmity ; 
any  matter  of  blame,  scoff,  mockery;  to  scoff,  "to 
reproach.     And  see  Toot. 

May  it  not  be  from  twiaht,  the  past  part,  of 
twitch?  (See  the  quotations  from  Chaucer,  in 
v.  Twitch.) 

To  pull  or  pluck  ;  to  have  a  twitch  or  pull  at ; 
to  carp  at ;  and  hence,  to  taunt,  scoff,  flout. 


let  make  a  gret  fere 
sende  a  neyghebour, 
tonde.  a  god  barbour 
s  wif  forth,  for-hot, 


heires  for  to  breake  open  their  counter 

ing  or  twitching  them  away  with  gins  and  s 

Holland. 

Any  sharp  thing  to  the  eyes  provoketh  t 

and  vellication,  besides  the  griping  which  c 
Bacon.  Nalura 
.  So  crakt  their  backe  hones 


eefe  l 


Plinii 


ispo 


irs  :  and  there- 
ind  of  twitching 

mes,  shoulders 


27ie  Seuyn  Sage),   /Teller,  Vol.  ill.  1687. 


■With  hori 

(al  hepincht) 

Ran  thicke  the  wais,  red  with  the  bloud,  ready  to  start  out. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxlii. 
Now  fore'd  to  wake,  because  afraid  to  sleep, 
Her  blood  all  fever'd,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  sprang  from  bed.  distracted  in  her  mind, 
And  fear'd,  at  every  step,  a  twitching  sprite  behind. 

Dryden.  Theodore  fy  Honorut. 

'Twitch'd  from  the  perch, 

He  gives  the  princely  bird,  with  all  his  wives, 
To  his  vnr.'teiolis  ha;:,  stnice-ling  in  vain, 

Cowper.   TasJc,  b.  iv. 

[Other  muscles]  placed  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  arms, 

by  their  contractile   In-, 1. 1,  fetch  back  the  fore-arm  into  a 

withwhich  it  was  bent  out  of  it. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  9. 

A  man  who  should  find  a  troublesome  twitching  in  bis 

muscles  would  do  very  wrong  to  destroy  the  tone  of  them  : 

he  had  better  bear  the  present  uneasiness  than  lose  the  U3e 

of  his  limbs.— Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  33. 

TWI'TTER,  n.  \       A  common  word  in   Lin- 

Twi'tter,  v.  >  colnshire, savs  Skinner;  from 

Twi'ttering,  n.  J  the  Ger.  Zittern,  tremere, 
to  tremble  ;  both  formed  from  the  sound.  Ray 
says, — to  twitlcr  thread  or  yarn,  is  to  spin  it 
uneven. 

To  tremble,  to  shake,  (with  any  passion,  hope, 
or  fear;  with  laughter;)  to  utter  or  emit  a 
trembling,  shaking  sound. 

Thought  he,  "  The  ancient  errant  fcnlghtl 

Won  all  their  ladies'  hearts  in  tights, 

And  cut  whole  giants  into  fritters, 

To  put  them  into  amorous  twitters." 

BudUrai,  pt.  Ill,  p.  J. 
US 


TRY 


Will  the  sweet  warbler  of  the  livelong  night, 
That  fills  the  lisfning  lover  with  delight, 
Forget  his  harmony,  with  rapture  heard, 
To  learn  the  twitt'ring  of  a  meaner  bird. 

Cowper.  Conversation. 

I.  Keep.  How  the  fool  bridles  1    How  she  twitters  at  him. 

Beaum.  §  Fietch.  The  Pilgrim,  Act  iii.  sc.  6. 

TWTXT.      See  Betwixt,  Between. 

Three  miles  together  thrusting  through  the  throng 
Of  th'  enimies  horse,  (still  pouring  on  their  fall 
Tici  ci  him  and  home)  and  thuuderd  through  them  al 
The  gallick  Monsiour  standing  on  the  wall, 
And  wondring  at  his  dreadfull  discipline. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Hymnes,  Ep.  Ded. 
If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother. 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  'twixt  thee  and  me, 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 

Shakespeare.  Passionate  Pilgrim,  s.  6. 
His  strutting  ribs  on  both  sides  show'd 


Fur.. 


>  he  himself  had  plough'd  ; 


Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

TWO.  Goth.  Twai,  twos,  two.  ,■  A.S.Tu,  tua, 
two ;  Dut,  Twee,  twy ,-  Ger.  Zioei,  zwo.  From 
the  A.  S.  Twaman  ;  Dut.  Tween  ;  Ger.  Zwein, 
dividere,  separare,  dissidere,  to  divide,  to  separate, 
to  disjoin.  (See  Dis,  in  composition.)  Two, 
generally,  means, — 

One  separate  unit  added  to  one  separate  unit. 


or  one  and  one. 

A  wondere  were,  tuo  wat 
&  tuo  kyngdames,  with  t 

es  ther  er  togidir  gon, 

R.  Brunne,  p.  282- 

For  they  are  hut  allegorie 
allegorie  coniprehedeth  thei 

s  both  two  of  the  and  this  word 
n  both  &  is  inough. 

TyndalL   Workes,  p.  166. 

Their  famous  Phane. 

Chapman.  Homer.  A  Hymne  to  Apollo. 

Rest  upon  that  word, 

"Which  doth  assure  thee,  tho'  his  tico-edg'd  sword 
Be  drawne  i:i  justice  'gainst  thy  sinfull  soule, 
To  separate  the  rotten  from  the  whole  ; 
Yet  if  a  sacrifice  of  prayer  he  sent  him, 
He  will  not  strike. 


Browne.  Britann 


Ah  T 


Pastorals,  b.  i.  I 


TY'DY,  n.  Dut.  Tyte.  Avis  quselibct  minutior, 
(Kilian.) 

A  bird  perhaps  so  called  for  its  small  size,  or 
small  and  delicate  notes.      See  the  quotations. 


which  were  peint^-d  all  thise  false  foules, 
;  ben  thise  Udifes.  tercelettes,  and  owles. 

Chaucer.  The  Stjaieres  Tale, 


I, Mil. 


And  yet  of  these  chanting  fowls,  the  goldfinch  not  behind, 
'i  hat  hath  bo  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind. 
The  ti/dy  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they, 
The  laughing  hecco,  then  the  counterfeiting  jay. 

Drayton.  Puly-OIbion,  3.  13. 


TY'GER.  ^ 
Ty'gress.    } 

Sec  Tiger. 

TVgrish.  J 

S-ime  parte  the 

shopen  in  to  bestes 
Rhopen  in  to  foules, 

Gcer. 

Co, 

A. 

b 

As  when  a  tygr 
Both  challenge 

ing  of  some  hungry  pray, 
it  with  equall  greedinesse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 

b.v 

c 

And  let  thine  eyes  drinke  vp  my  funerall  fires, 
And  with  my  allies  glut  thy  tugri„h  heart. 

Stirling.   Auro; 
"  he  painted  panther  which  not  fear'd  doth  gore, 


Id.  Dttmes-day.   The  Third  Houre. 
No  ly get's  like  her;  she  feedes  upon  man 
Worse  than  a  tyyreae  or  a  leopard  can. 

Corbet.  Upon  Mistris  Mallei,  $c. 


TY'MBAL.  Fr.Tymbale.  A  timbrel,  or  a  little  T 
brazen  drum,  to  dance  to,  (Cotgrave.)  See 
Timbrel. 

Yet,  gracious  Charity  !  indulgent  guest, 
"Were  not  thy  power  exerted  in  my  breast, 
Those  speeches  would  sund  up  unladed  prayer; 
That  scorn  of  life  would  be  but  wild  despair; 

My  faith  were  form,  my  eloquence  were  noise. 

Prior.  Charity. 

TY'MPAN.  )     Yr.Tympan;  It.Timpano ;  Sp. 
Tv'mpanv.     )  Timpano  ;   LaX.  Tympanum. 
A  drum;    any  thing  stretched,   extended,  ex- 
panded, swollen,"  like  a  drum ;  sounding  or  echoing 
like  a  drum ;  a  swelling  of  the  body. 

Ireland  [saith  one]  uses  the  harp  and  pipe,  which  he  calls 
tympanum:  Scotland  the  harp  tympan,  and  chorus:    Wales 
the  harp,  pipe,  and  chorus.— Drayton.  Poty-Olbion,  s.  6. 
Some  of  slight  judgment,  that  were  standing  by, 


So  that  as  in  a  fympanh  their  very  greatness  was  their 
disease. — Fuller.    Worthies.   Cambridgeshire. 

In  the  first  leaf  of  my  defence,  I  fore-told  you  so  much  ; 
as  riiuiing  nothing  in  that  swollen  hulk,  hut  a  raeer  unsound 
tympanie,  in  stead  of  a  trulv  solid  conception. 

Dp.  Hall.  A  Short  Answer,  Pref. 

By  striving  to  be  short,  they  grow  obscure, 

And  when  they  would  write  smoothly,  they  want  strength, 

Their  spirits  sink;  while  others,  that  effect 

A  lofty  style,  swell  to  a  tympany. 

Roscommon.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 

Nor  let  thy  mountain-helly  make  pretence 

OfUkeuess;  thine's  a 


'  .   ..    : 


Dryden.  Mac-Flecknoe. 
Fr.  Type,  typographic  ; 
Sp.  Typo,  typograjia  ;  Lat. 
Typus ;  Gr.  Tun-os,  signum 
a  percutiendo  factum,  si- 
mulacrum, forma,  from 
Ttmr-eiv,  to  strike. 

A  sign  or  mark  (made  or 
formed  by  strikiiig),  a  form, 
an  image,  a  figure,  an  em- 
blem ;  a  mark,  figure,  let- 


TYPE. 

Ty'pick. 
Ty'pical. 

Tv'PICALLY. 

Ty'pifv,  v. 
Ty'pifier. 
Typography. 
Typogra'phick. 
Typogra'phical. 
Typo'grapher. 
Ty'pocosmy. 
Typocosmy, — a  figure  or  representation  of  the 
world  ( Koo-fiov). 

Typography, — figurative  descriptions  ;   writing 
in  figures  or  letters  ;  printing. 

I  must  endite 

wofull  case,  a  chippe  of  sorie  chaunce, 
'        if  hell. 

Hollands, 


ippf 

i  l.uclv  hew  of  hell. 

Gascoigne.  Voyage  i 


So  nimi-ht  t;i\   Redi'iO:w'  knight  with  happy  hand 

Victorious  be  in  that  farie  ilands  right, 

(Which  thou  dost  vayle  in  type  of  Faery  land) 

Eliza's  blessed  field,  that  Albion  hight. 

To  the  Learned  Shepheard.  Addressed  to  Spenser. 
Great  ladie  of  the  greatest  isle,  whose  light 
Like  Phoebus  lampe  throughout  the  world  doth  shine, 
Shed  thy  faire  beames  into  my  feeble  eyne, 
And  raise  my  tlioughtes.  too  humble  and  too  vile, 
To  thinke  of  that  true  glorious  type  of  thine, 
The  argument  of  mine  afflicted  stile. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  0*1. 

So  St.  Hierome— he  offered  wine  not  water  in  the  type 

[represeutment  of  sacrament]  of  "  " 


Oft 


!  Real  Presence,  §  6. 


t  preaching  breaks 


lany  passages  of  the  prophets  by  lazy  reran  are 

lead  the  attentive  considered  to  Christ;  and  so  loudly  and 
harmoniously,  together  wild  Mn>c--'s  tupw/c  Ehades,  utter 
those  words  of  the  Baptist's.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ! 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  278. 
Indeed  the  Mosaic  law  was  intended  for  a  single  people 
oily  who  were  to  be  shut  in,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of  ine 
world,  by  a  fence  of  legal  rites,  and  typical  ceremonies ;  and 
to  be  kept  by  that  means  separate  and  unmixed,  till  the 
great  Antitype,  the  Messiah,  should  appear. 

Atterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  words  relating  to  Jonah  carry  but 
one  meaning,  the  literal  meaning,  expressing  such  a  fact ; 
by  them  that  fact  expresses,  prefigures,  or  typifies  another 
fact  ufa  higher  and  more  important  nature. 

Watertand.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  S. 

He  who  wishes  to  trace  the  art  in  its  gradual  progress, 
from  the  wooden  and  immoveable  letter  to  the  moveable 
and  metal  type,  and  to  the  completion  of  the  whole 
trivance,  will  receive  satisfactory  infc 
annals  of  the  elaborate  Mattaire.-    " 

And  where  the  peacock  shews 

His  azure  eyes,  is  tinctur'd  black  and  red 

With  spots  qu  i  ;r.:ti-'.:^r  of  diamond  form, 

Ensanguin'd  hearts,  clubs  typical  of  strife, 


.  the  t 


Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

Give  us,  say  they,  a  bible-proof  that    God   declared   or 

revealed  his  intention  of  prefiguring  the  death  of  Jesus  ;  or 

some  better  authority  at  least  than  a  modern  typ'fier,  who 

deals  only  in  similitudes  and  corresponde 


Warburton.    Works,  vol.  xt 


.403. 


It  [the  history  of  a  mechanical  art]  often  exhibits  manual 
excellence  united  with  such  meanness  of  sentiment  and 
vulgarity  of  manners,  as  unavoidably  mingle  disgust  with 
admiration;  but  to  the  truth  of  this  general  remark,  the 
annals  of  typography  are  a  sii.gular  exception. 

Knox.  Ess.  No.  195. 

Caxton  taught  us  typography  about  the  year  1474.  The  first 
book  printed  in  English  was  a  translation.—  Idler,  No.  69. 

It  was  printed,  subjoined  to  Tully's  offices,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  typographic  art. 

Warton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  21S. 

Iu  the  possession  of  good  men,  it  [eloquence]  cannot  do  so 
much  good  as  a  written  discourse,  sent  into  the  wide  world 
by  the  operation  of  that  providential  discovery,  the  typo- 
graphical art,  the  most  important  in  effect  which  the  world 
ever  received. — Knox.    Winter  Eienings,  Even.  33. 

There  is  a  very  ancient  edition  of  this  work,  [Justinian's 
Institutes]  without  date,  place  or  typographer. 

Warton.  History  of  English  Poetry.  Additions,  p.  1S9. 


TY'RAN.v. 

Ty'ranne,  or 

Ty'rant. 

Ty'ranness. 

Ty'ranny. 

Tyra'nnish. 

Tyra'nnick. 

Tyrannical. 

Tyrannically 

Tyra'nmcide. 

Tyrannize,  v. 

Ty'rannois. 

Ty'rannotsly. 


Fr.  Tyran,  tyrannizer  ;  It. 
Tiranno,  tirannizzdre  ,■  Sn. 
Tyrano,  tyranizar  ;  Lat.  Ty- 
rannus ;  Gr.Tvpuvvos.  The 
cause  of  the  appellation  may 
be,  that  they  dwelt  in  tourers 
'  (turres)  or  palaces.  The 
word  was  used  originally  for 
a  king,  or  prince,  or  chief. 
Lye  says,— A.  &  Tir,  was, 
quivis  "dux,  princeps,  do- 
minus,  imperator;  any  leader, 
prince,      master,     or     com- 


th   it  . 


W,  rtht 


Y:lk. 


S.  Gregory  clearly  eilOU  ■    fc  If,  that  in  the 

immolation  of  the  Passeovur  Oin-t  uas  figured;  that  in  the 
Eucharist  he  still  is  figure  i,  there  more  obscurely,  here 
more  clearly,  but  yet  still  but  typically,  or  in  figure. 

Bp    Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  b.  ii-  §  3. 

Alluding  herein  unto  the  heart  of  man  and  the  precious 
bloud  of  our  Sai  iour.  v.  bo  was  lypifird  by  the  goat  that  was 
slain,  and  the  scape  goat  in  the  wilderness. 

Brawn.   Vulgar  Errours.  b.  ii.  c.  5. 


Ramist,  »ho  should  haply  finrie  i 
Great  father  of  the  pods,  whan, 


mander ;  and  h^nce,  perhaps,  (he  adds,)  the 
rvpawos  of  the  Greeks.  This  brings  the  word 
home  to  the  v.  Tir-an,  to  tear,  to  prey  upon  ;  an 
origin  which  will  suit  very  well  with  the  use  of 
the  word  as  explained  by  Smith,  but  not  to  the 
just  and  merciful  of  Potter.  See  the  quotations 
from  those  writers. 

This  shold  a  rightwiee  love  have  in  his  thought, 

And  nat  be  like  tiraunts  tit  Lf  m'^ardie, 

That  han  no  reward  but  at  tymnnie. 

For  he  that  king  or  lorde  is  naturell, 

Hun  ought  nat  be  timuiii  i«e  cruell. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Legends  of  Good  Women. 

He  had  of  councell  many  one, 

Ammige  the  whiche  there  was  one, 

By  name  whiche  Benllus  bight. 

likynge  —Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vil. 


G.wa.  Con  A,  b.viL 


Unto  t'nis  fyra 


VAC 


VAC 


he  his  people  greue. — Gower.  Con.  . 


A  tyrant  tl 
Us  faction  M 

d  k  ii.lit-d 

le  people,  and  re 
—Smitlt.  CoOwWOT 

They  blame 

the  absolute  a 

,i('j,un„ 

e  xi.  for  bringing  th 
he   lawful]  and   re. 

For,  whatciuill  co  tin  trey  hatheuer  suffered  themselues  to 

of  their  naturall  king,  and  to  be  tyrannized  ouer  thus  long, 
but  they  l—Hacktuyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 

With  his  false  doctryne  capciouse  othes,  articles,  and  in- 
terrogacions  he  shall  fiaiidelently  deceyue  and  trappe  the 
iirnple  innocents,  and  shed  their  Mode  tyrannously. 

Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 


Ih.m  ! 


What  glorie  or  what  guerdon  1 

In  feeble  ladies  tyranniny  so  sore. 

And  adding  anguish  to  the  bitter  wound 

With  which  their  lives  thou  launchedst  long  afore, 

By  heaping  stormes  of  trouble  on  them  daily  more  ! 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

But  his  familiar  friends  above  all  rebuked  him,  saying  he 
fas  to  he  accounted  no  better  than  a  beast,  if  for  fear  of  the 
tame  of  tyrant,  he  would  refuse  to  take  upon  him  a  king- 
lorn  :  which  is  the  most  just  and  honourable  estate,  if  one 
ake  it  upon  him  that  is  an  honest  man. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  72. 

This  encouraged  the  Irish  grandees  (their  O's  and  Mac's) 
o  rent  ami  tyrant  it  in  their  respeeiive  seignieiiries,  whilst 
uch  English  who  were  planted  there  had  nothing  native 
save  their,  surnames)  left. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Buckinghamshire. 


They  were  by  law  of  that  proud  tyrannesse,  [Covetlse] 
Provokt  with  Wrath  and  Envyes  false  surmise, 

Condemned  Id  that  iiuiigt ercilesse. 

Where  they  should  live  in  wo.  and  dye  in  wretchedness 
Sj'tnser.   Faerie  Queeue,  b.  i.  c. 


•  thyself 


May  prove  a  gentle  mistriss. 

Beaiun.  $  Fletch.   The  Prophetess,  Act  iv.  sc.4. 
They  say  that  he  answered  his  friends,  that  principality 
and  tyranny  was  indeed  a  goodly  place  :  howbeit  there  was 
no  way  for  a  man  to  get  out,  when  he  was  en t red  into  it. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  72. 
The  crocodile  with  running  deepes  in  love, 
By  land  and  water  of  tyrainiiike  pow'r. 
With  upmost  iawes  which  (and  none  el.se)  do  move, 
Whose  cleansing  first  is  sweet,  oft  after  sow'r. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.   The  Third  Houre. 

Brutus  being  chosen  Consul  of  Rome  by  the  general  voice 

of  the  whole  people,  chased  out  of  the  city  Tarqniniub  Su- 

perbas  v/hQX'Mzned  tyranniculty.— Holland,  Plutarch,])  7-14. 


Whosoever  is  most  unreasonable  a 

d  importunate,  he 

■ill 

impudency  the  bashfulnesse  of  the  o 

her.— Id.  lb.  p.  136. 

The  example  .  1 '   I 

san,  &  most  rare 

nd 

singular,  who  for  all  the  dolorous 

ortures  that  could 

devised,  would  never  bewray   Harm 

dius  and  Aristogit 

who  slew  the  tyrannous  king. — Hold 

ml.  PUnie,  b.vii.  c. 

23.' 

There  being  both  together  in  the  floud. 

They  each  at  other  tyrannously  fle 

Ne  ought  the  water  cooled  their  w 

ot  bloud, 

But  rather  in  them  kindled  chuler 

Spenser.  Fa 

erie  'Queene,  b.  v.  c 

2. 

They  would  then,  in  all  probabil 

ty,  open  their  mir 

es, 

and  gladly  embrace  a  traffick  of  such 

both  nations;  for  then  their  gold, 

nstead  of  proving 

incitement  to  enslave  them,  would 

procure  them  weapons 

to  assert  their  liberty,  to  chastise  the 

■tyrants,  and  to  sec 

themselves  for  ever  from  the  Spanish  yoke. 

An 

on.  Voyages,  b.  i.  c 

?• 

modern  ages,  was  appro- 


as  well  the  just  and 

now  call  tyrannical :  but  in  mt 

priated  tu  that  latter  sort,  and  It- 

ignuuihiy  and  detestation.— Potter.   Arttiquiti 

These  poor  prisoners  eat  nothing  but  rii 
water,  and  are  tyrannically  insulted  over  I 
creditors,  till  f      ' 


This  prince  and  his  minister  had   strained  prerogative  to 
Botingbroke.  A  Discourse  upon  Parties,  Lect.  15. 
Lynd.  You  want  not  cunning  whatyou  please  to  prove; 
But  my  poor  heart  kuous  only  how  to  love, 
And,  rinding  this,  ypn  tyrannize  the  more. 

Dryden.   1  PL  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  iv. 
We  love  the  man,  the  paltry  pageant  you: 


Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination, 
The  law  which  restrains  a  man  from  doing  mischit 
is.  fellow-citizens,    though  it  diminishes  the  natural 


degree  of  tyranny, — Btackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

Tyrannicide,  or  the  assassination  of  usurpers  and  oppres- 

it  both  freed  mankind  from  many  of  these  monsters,  and 
seemed  to  keep  the  others  in  awe  whom  the  sword  or 
poniard  could  not  reach. 

Hume.  On  the  Principles  of  Morals,  §2. 

Th'  oppression  of  a  tyrannous  control 

Can  find  no  warrant  there.  Cowper.  Task  b.  vi. 


V.  u. 


V  is  framed  (says  Wilkins)  by  a  kind  of  strain- 
ing or  percolation  of  the  breath  through  a  chink 
between  the  lower  lip  and  upper  teeth,  with  some 
kind  of  murmur.  F  is  the  correspondent  mute. 
See  F. 

U.  As  a  vowel,  (says  B.Jonson,)  it  soundeth 
thin  and  sharp,  as  in  use  ,■  th'ick  and  flat,  as  in  us. 
It  never  endeth  any  word  for  the  nakedness,  but 
yieldeth  to  the  termination  of  the  diphthong  eiv, 
as  in  new,  screw,  &c.  or  the  qualifying  e  as  in  sue, 
due,  true,  and  the  like. 

VA'CATE,  v.  \  Fr.  Vaguer,  vacant ;  It.  Fa- 
Vacation,  care,  vacante,-  Sp.  Vacar,  va- 
Va'cant.  cante ;  Lat.  Vacare ;  to  clear 
Va'canct.  I  or  free  from. 
Vacu'ity.  (  To  clear  or  free  from,  to 
Va'cuist.  empty,  or  cause  to  be  empty 
Va'cuous.  or  void  ;  to  void,  to  annul  or 
Va'cuousness.  J  annihilate;  to  leave  or  quit 
the  occupation  or  possession.  And  vacant  (met.) — 
Free  or  clear ;  empty ;  unoccupied,  unem- 
ployed. 

Vacuous  is  equivalent  to  vacant,  but  is  not  in 


&  ther  Steuen  the  kyng  hu'nr  the  clergie  suore, 

The  kyng,  no  nun  of  his,  suld  chalange  that  of  fe. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  110. 

For  ye  shall  vnderstade  that,  at  those  dayes,  they  [plees] 
were  kepte  in  riyuerse  placys  of  Englande,  whyche  nowe 
been  holden  at  Westmynsicr,  and  indgys  ordeyned  to  kepea 
cyreuyte  as  nowe  they  kepe  the  syzys  in  the  tyme  oivaca- 
cyon.—Fahyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1258. 

He  dooeth  not  onely  thynke  this  in  his  minde,  I  wil 
haue  a  toure— but  before  he  caste  any  foundacion,  he  wil 
with  good  laisure  at  a  vacaunt  time  sitte  down  and  cast 
his  pemworthes  in  his  minde,  what  charges  will  bee  requisite 
for  the  finishing  of  such  a  toure. — Udal.  Luke,  c.  14. 

The  pope  had  accurssed  the  English  people,  bicause  they 
suffred  the  bishops  sees  to  he  vacant  so  long  a  time. 

Holinshed.  Historic  of  England,  b.  vi.  c.  18. 

An  industrious  husbandman,  tradesman,  scholar,  wilL 
never  want  business  for  o-c:r  mnal  rarancisx  and  horee  sub- 

cidivw.— Hale.  Con*.  Of  the  Redemption  of  Time. 


And  for  three  months  before, 

No  intrim,  not  a  minutes  vacancie, 

Both  day  and  night  did  we  keepe  companie. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  v 

And  Anthony 

Enthron'd  i'  th'  market-place  did  sit  alone, 
Whisling  to  th'  ayre  :  which  but  for  vacancie, 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too, 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Id.  Anthony  Sr  Cleopatra,  Act  i 
Men,  if  wee  view  them  in  their  spring,  are  at  th 
dthout  vnderstanding  or  knowledge  at  all.  Neuertl 
,om  this  vtter  vacintw  they  grow  hy  degrees,  till  the; 
i  as  the  angels  them  selues  are. 
Hooker.  Eccles.  Potitie,  b. 


Mean  while  Opinion" gilds  with  varying  ray; 
Those  painted  clouds  that  beautify  our  days 
Each  want  of  happiness  by  Hope  supply'd, 
And  each  vacuity  of  Sense  by  Pride. 


t  length 


My  overshadowing  spirit  and  might  with  thee 
I  send  along,  ride  forth,  and  bid  the  deep 
Within  appointed  bounds  be  heav'n  and  earth, 
Boundless  the  deep,  because  1  am  who  fill 
Infinitude,  not  vacuous  the  space. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 


ness  and  dUplicence  rise  and  fume  out  of  our  imagination 
into  our  spirits. 

Montague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  9.  8.  5. 

Here  there  was  a  vacant  seat  prepared  for  the  commodore, 
in  which  he  was  placed  on  his  arrival. 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 
Were  men  as  intent  upon  this  as  they  are  on  things  of 
lower  concernment,  there  are  none  so  enslav'd  to  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  who  might  not  find  many  vacancies  that  might 
lis  advantage  of  the"   ' 


Locke.  Hum.   Undent,  b,  iv. 


ill  is  mi 

most  lasting  motion  of  the  solidest  bodies.  Therefore  all 
space  is  not  filled  with  matter;  but,  of  necessary  conse- 
quence, there  must  be  a  vacuum. 

Clarhe.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  3- 

For  if,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  air,  it  should 
appear  by  the  effects,  that  a  stream  of  other  matter  capable 
to  set  visible  bodies  a  moving,  should  issue  out  of  the  pipe 

of  the  compressed  bellows,  it  would  also  appear  that  there 

unobserved  by  the  var.uists.~- Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  251. 
1995 


Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  2. 

These  superfluous  parts  (which  might  be  spared,  without 
prejudice  to  the  movement  of  the  watch,)  even  if  we  were 

completely  assured  that  they  were  such,  would  not  vacate 
the  reasoning  whieh  we  had  instituted  concerning  other 
parts. — Patcy.  Natural  Theology,  c.  I. 

The  church  interposed  and  exempted  certain  holy  seasons 
from  being  profaned  by  the  tumult  of  forensick  litigations. 
As  particularly,  the  time  of  Advent,  and  Christmas,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  winter  vacation  ;  the  time,  &c. 

Blackstuue.    Commentaries,  b.  iii.  C.  18. 

He  landed  them  in  safety,  and  conducted  them  to  their 
companions,  among  whom  he  remarked  the  same  vacant 
indifference,  as  in  those  who  had  been  on  board. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

However  pleased  people  may  appear,  they  commonly 
retire  from  the  company  in  v.  hieli  the-e  [uoi.se  and  laughter] 
have  formed  the  only  entertainment  with  an  unsalaried  and 
uneasy  vacuity,  and  sometimes  with  disgust  and  disagree- 
able reflection. — Knox.  Ess.  No.  133. 

VA'CCINE,  v.  ^       These  words  are  of  very 
Va'ccinate.  >  modern  formation,  from  the 

Vaccina'tiox.  J  inoculation  of  human  beings 
with  the  variolas  vaccines,  or  cow-pox,  a  disease 
discovered  in  some  of  the  western  counties  of 
England,  particularly  Gloucestershire.  Dr.  Jen- 
ner's  Inquiry  was  first  published  in  1796. 

VA'CILLATE,  v.  \       Fr.  Vaciller  •    It.  Vacil- 
Vacillation.  J  tare  ;     Sp.  Vadlar  j     Lat. 

Vacillare,  to  wag  or  waggle  (qv). 

To  wag,  to  waver ;  to  move  to  and  from ;  to 
have  an  unsteady  or  inconstant  motion  or  action; 
to  be  unsteady,  or  inconstant. 

I  knew  a  man,  saith  he,  that  after  much  temptation  con- 
cerning one  of  the  articles  of  beliefe,  was  suddenly  brought 
into  so  great  light  of  truth  and  certainly,  that  there  was  left 


VAG 

The  ministry  of  the  muscles  [is]  to  answer  all  the  motions 
of  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the 
body  upright,  and  prevent  its  falling,  by  readily  assisting 
against  every  vacillation  thereof. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  v.  c.  2. 


But  whilst  it  [a  spheroid]  turns  upon  an  axis  which  is 

infinitely  exceeds  the  number  of  the  other),  it  is  always 
liable  to  shift  and  vacillate  from  one  axis  to  another,  with 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  inclination  of  its  poles. 

Patey.  Natural  Theology,  c.  22. 

They  [the  bones  of  .he  feet]  are  put  in  action  by  every 
elip  or  vacillation  of  the  body,  and  seem  to  assist  in 
restoring  its  balance. — Id.  lb.  c.  11. 

VADE.  v.     Lat.  Vad-ere ;   Gr.  Ba5-6H<,  to  go. 
To  go,  to  pass  ;  to  escape,  to  vanish,  (to  evade, 
qv.) 

As  who  would  saie,  that  when  he  departed,  the  onelie 
6hield,  defense  and  comfort  of  the  commonwealth  was  vadtd 
and  gone.— Hotinshed.  Chron.  Rich.  II.  an.  1399. 

Like  sunny  beames, 

That  in  a  clowd  their  light  did  long  time  stay, 
Their  vapour  vaded,  shew  their  golden  gleames 
And  through  the  present  ayre  shoot  forth  their  azure 
6treames.  Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

How-euer  gay  their  blossome  or  their  blade 
Doe  florish  now,  they  into  dust  shall  vade. 

Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  2. 
Then,  with  me,  Willie,  ay  sing  care  away. 
1'ts  wood  lo  be  loie-hinci  with  wasteful!  carke 
In  manv  a  uoyfull  stoure  of  willing  bale 
For  vading  toyes.— Browne.  Eel.    Willie  %  Wernock. 

VA'GABOND,  adj.  )       Fr.    Vagabond,     vaga- 
Va'gabond,  n.  )   bonder  ;     It.    Vagabonds, 

vagabondare ;     Sp.  Yayabu ndo  ;    Low  Lat.  Vaqa- 

bundwt,  qui  nnn  h.ihet  domicilium,  sed  hodie  hie, 

et  cms  alibi,  (Du  Cange.) 

A  wanderer,  a  vagrant,  (qv.  and  the  quotation 

from  Biackstone. ) 


lnk;.U 


The  third  [sort]  consisteth  of  thriftlesse  poore. 
notour  that  hah  consumed  all,  the  vagabund  that  wi 
no  when-,  but  runneth  vp  and  downe  from  place  ti 
(us  it  were  seeking  worke  and  finding  none)  and 
the  roge  and  strumpet. 

Hulinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  i 


■  To  ho 


,   tin, 


Flew  up,  nor  missd  the  way,  by  envious  windes 
Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate  :   in  the)  p.issd 
Dimentionless  through  heav'nly  dores. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

In  the  time  of  Fr^zier  and  Shelvocke.  this  place  served 
only  as  a  retreat  to  vagabonds  and  outlaws,  who  fled  thither 

Inn)  .ill  parts  of  Brazil. — Anson.    Voyages.,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

Of  late  (for  reasons  which  shall  be  hereafter  mentioned) 
these  honest  vagabonds  have  been  obliged  to  receive  amongst 
them  a  new  colony,  and  to  submit  to  new  laws  and  new 
forms  of  government. — Id.  lb. 

Why — what  a  brainsick  vagabond  art  thou! 
Who  neither  to  the  smithy  wilt,  fur  sleep, 
Nor  to  the  public  portico  repair. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xviii. 

VAGA'RY,  n.  ^  Fr.  Vagrier,  to  vagary, 
Va'grant,  adj.  \  wander,  to  roam,  (Cotgrav 
Va'grant,  n.      J    It.  Vagare  ;    Sp.  Vagar ;   L 


Lat. 
(See  Evagation.)      Va~ 


Vagare,    to    wander. 

A  wanderer,  a  roamer.  See  the  quotation  from 
BUickstone.      A  vagary — 

A  wandering  or  roaming:  applied  (met.) — to 
a  quick  motion  or  flitting  to  and  fro ;  a  caprice, 
a  whim,  a  freak. 

The  first  taken  from  the  verie  name  it  selfe,  for  that  the 
words  Turk  signifieth  a  shepheard  or  one  that  folio  we  th  a 
vagrant  and  wilde  kinde  of  life. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  490. 

The  Irish  enimie  spieng  that  the  citizens  were  accustomed 

to  fetch  such  oil  vuyi'i--,,  espet'i.iUie  on  the  holie  daies. 

Holinshcd.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  3. 

Doct.  That  intemperate  surfet  of  her  eye,  bath  dis- 

Other  senees,  that  may  return  and  settle  again  to 
Execute  their  preordained  faculties,  hut  they  are 
Jtfow  in  a  most  extravagant  va<i-iry. 

Swum.  frFtetch,  Two  Nt/Me  Kinsmen,  Act  iv.  bc.  3, 


lesse  of  all 
May.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  vii 
t  down  in  my  great  chair  and  begin  I 


To  be  banished  from  one's  native  soil,  secluded  from  all 
comforts  of  friendly  acquaintance,  devested  irrevocably  of 
great  estate  and  dignity  ;  becoming  a  vagrant  and  a  servant 
in  vile  employment,  in  a  strange  countrey,  every  man 
would  he  apt  to  deem  a  wretched  condition. 


Barrow,  vol. 


teth  in  ease,  in  quiet,  in  liberty;  therefore 
days  in  continual  labour,  in  restless  travel, 
vagrancy,  going  about  doing  good.— id.  Ser.  4. 


Nature  deligl 

From   my  heart  I   pity 


n   of  a  respectable 
obliged  in  his 


French  Revolution. 


old  age  to  pledge  their  assembly  in  their  em, 
enter  with  a  hoary  head  into  all  the  fantast 
these  juvenile  politician; 

The  civil  law  expelled  all  sturdy  vagrants  from  the  city; 
and,  in  our  own  law,  all  idle  persons  or  vagabond .,  whom 
our  antient  statutes  describe  to  be  "  such  as  wake  on  the 
night,  and  sleep  on  the  day,  and  haunt  customable  taverns, 
and  ale-houses,  and  routs  about ;  and  no  man  wot  from 
they  come,  nor  whither  they  go." 

Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 


Bind.,! 


upreme  court. — i 

VA'GIENT. 


or  the  offences  of  i 


(Cotgrave. ) 


Fr.  Vagir,   to  cry   like  a   child, 
Vagir ;  Lat.  Vayire. 
The  cradle  of  the  Cretan  Jove 

And  guardian*  of  Ms  <■•//><  n!  infancy. 

Mure.  Song  of  the  Soul,  (164?,)  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

VAGINIPE'NNOUS.    Fr.  Vagine;  It.  Vagina; 
Lat.  Vagina,  a  sheath,  and  pinna,  a  feather. 

Having  the  feathers  or  wings  covered  with  a 
sheath  or  case. 

Some  fly  with  two  win<rs,  as  birds  and  many  insects,  some 
with  four,  as  all  farinaceous  or  mealy-winced  animals,  as 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  15. 

VAGUE,  v.   \  Fr.  Vague,    vaguer;     It.Va- 

Vaoue,  n.         I  gante,  vagare  ;  Sp.  Vagar  ,•    Lat. 

Va'cuely.        (    Vagare,   to  wander,    to  roam. 

Va'gueness.   J    See  Vagrant. 

To  wander,  to  roam,  to  stray,  to  err  ;  and  Vague, 
adj.  'Lat.  Vagus,)— 

Wandering,  unsettled,  unsteady,  uncertain,  un- 
sure, indeterminate,  indefinite. 

to  plaie  their  vogues, 


So  as  the   Scots  had  some 
and  follow  their  accustomed 

Hotinshed.  Historic  of  Scotland,  an.  1542. 

But  to  use  the  right  terme  indeed,  and  to  speake  accord- 
ing to  the  very  truth,  she  [the  soule]  doth  vague  and  wander 

statutes  to  and  fro,  uutiJl  such  lime  as  it  setleth  to  a  body. 
Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  231. 

These  small  bodies  being hudled  perforce  one  upon  another, 
leave  alarye  void  space,  to  kijuj  and  ranee  abroad. 

Id.  lb.  p,G30. 

Vague  and  insignificant  forms  of  speech  and  abuse  of 
language,  have  sn  bnii:  passed  for  mysteries  of  science  ;  and 
bard  and  nii-npplied  won!*,  with  little  or  no  meaning,  have, 
li>  presrriptinu,  such  a  n:;M  to  he  mistaken  for  deep  learn- 
ing and  height  of  speculation,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
persuade,  either  those  who  speak,  or  those  who  hear  them, 
that  they  are  but  the  covers  of  ignorance,  and  hindrance  of 
true  knowledge.— Locke.  Hum.  Undent.  To  the  Reader. 


nor.-,  hhstanding    the 

I  of  the  loneu  ige) 

l  styled  with  great  propriety,  "  The  Law 

!  Studij  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  p.  8. 

VAIL,  v.  )       See  Avale.      Fr.  Acaler,  to   let, 
Vail,  n.     (  put,    lav,  or  fell    down,  to   let  fall 

down,  (Cotgrave:)  from  Dut.  Vallen;  Ger.Fullen; 

A.  S.  Fenllan,  to  fall  or  cause  to  fall. 

To  fall ;   to  drop,  to  put,  to  lay  down,  to  lower, 

to  depress,  to  sink  ;  to  submit  {to/ail), 
ISM 


VAI 

Vail,  the  n — Malone  affirms  is  a  mere  abridg- 
ment of  avail,  and  produces  an  instance  of 
the  word  so  written  (40s.  with  the  avatles,  &c. ) 
It  is — 

"  Any  casual  emolument,"  any  gain,  profit, 
&c.  that  may  fall  in.  In  vulgar  speech,  a 
wind-fall. 

Thore  Brittik  bare  him  so  in  that  ilk  bataile, 
The  dede  gede  Danes  to,  the  Koreis  gan  him  voile. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  10. 

When  the  emperors  sister,  the  spouse  of  Spain e.  with  a 

fleete  of  an  ISOsailes,  stoutly  and  proudly  passed  the  narrow 

Maiesties  NauiL-  Koill,  eiiiiuoiiL-J  their  Ik-et  in  must  strange 
and  \wirrelike  sort.  enforced  them  to  stooppe  gallant,  and 
to  vaile  their  bonets  lor  the  queene  of  England. 

Hackluyt.    Voyages,  lip.  Ded. 
The  haughty  Cambrian  hills: — 
Did  seem  in  great  disdain  the  bold  affront  to  take 
That  any  petty  hill,  upon  the  English  side 
Should  date  not  [with  a  crouch]  to  vale  unto  their  pride. 
Drayton.  Polg-OtOioii,  s.  12. 
This  said  ;  the  virgin  gan  her  beauoir  rale, 
Aud  thank't  him  brat,  and  thus  began  her  tale. 

Fairtfax.   Godfrey  of  Bovtogne,  b.  Xlii.   B.43. 

She  hit  him,  where  with  gold  and  rich  anmaile 


She  broke  and  cleft  the  crown 

and  caus'd  him  rai7e 

Hispr 

ud  and  lofty  top. 

Id.  lb.  b.  u.  s.  12. 

As  for 

■'■iltitg  bonnet  before  gr 

eat  rulers  and  magistrals, 

ice  or  honour  therby  lo  be 

leallh    sake;  and  namely, 

e  In  me  aud  bardie,  b)  the 

ig  bare. 

Holland.  I'linic,  b.  xwiii.  c.  6. 

Everv 

one  that  does  not  know  cries,  what  nobleman  is 

that.'  all 

hand,  oner  me  their  places. 

Beuum.  .y  ftetch.   The  Woman  Hater,  Act  i,  sc.  3. 

I  will 

-impose  in  your  pledge. 

sir,  the  health  of  that  ho- 

lady  that  sat  by  her,  sir. 

2  Cap. 

B.J 

nsun.   Leery  Man  out  i 

f  His  Humour,  Act  v.  sc  4. 

I  fcn'ow  ynu  were 

one  could  keep 

The  lib 

Sell  th 

The  »■ 

..lid  hair,  jour  letting 

Made 

ou  a  pretty  stock,  sum. 

Id. 

tie  Alehemitt,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

JucUe  what  a  wretched  share  the  poor  attends, 
Whose  whole  subsistence  on  those  alms  depends! 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  1. 

VAIL,  v.    )      See  Avail,  Prevail.     To  have 
Va'ilable.  )  value,  force  or  effect ;  influence  or 
power ;  to  serve,  aid  or  assist. 


aucer.  A  Ballade  to  K.  Hen.  IV. 

i  Iphysikel  it  is  full  sought 
Inch  vudeth  nought. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 


Pitee  is  the  f 

Of  euery  fcyriges  regimente, 

If  it  he  nu-dled  with  Justice, 
Thei  two  remeueth  all  vice. 

To  make  a  kinges  roylme  stable. — Id.  lb. 


ikyngc, 


i  hefalle 


But  with  more  aue  the  ^ouldier  might  bee  kept  in  more 
e-trjit  obedience,  witlumt  wliiuli  iteuer  captaine  can  doe  any 
thing  vadeable  in  the  warres. 

Smith.  Commonwealth,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

VA'IMURE.  Fr.  Avant-mure.  An  avart- 
mure,  forewall,  out- wall,  or  outward  wall,  (Cot- 
grave. ) 

The  one  and  twentieth  day  of  June  they  put  fire  to  the 
mine  of  the  turret*  of  the  arsenall,  whereas  GiambelaC  Bay 
tnoke  charge.  «  bo  with  great  ruine  rent  in  sunder  a  most 
great  and  tliicke  wall,  and  so  opened    ' 


wane,  to  fall  au-jv.      The  Fr.  adj.  t'W«  is,— 

"  Faint,  weak,  feebie  ;  forceless  ;"  (  Cotgrave  ;) 
fruitless,  frustrate,  idle,  trifling,  frivolous;  rejoic- 
ing in  trifles,  ostentatious  of.  displaying  trifles,  or 
decorations.  And  see  the  quotation  from  Cogan. 
Vain  glory,  &e. — now  usually  written  as  one 
-word, — see  the  quotation  from  Chaucer. 

Be  we  not  maad  coiieitouse  of  veyn  glorie,  stirynge  ech 
othir  to  wraihthe  or  hatiynge  enuye  ech  to  other. 

mctif.  Galathies,  c.  5. 
Let  vs  not  be  vaine  glaryous  prouokyng  one  another,  and 
emiyins  one  another.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


ing  wordes  atvanitie, 
ve  the  lustes  of  the 
-Bible,  1551.  lb. 


For  when  they  ham?  spoke  the  swcl 
■they  begnyle  with  wantoiines  thoro 
fleshe,  them  that,  were  dene  escaped. 

Therfore  I  seie  and  witnesse  this  thin"  in  tlie  lord,  that 
ghe  wallie  n-.T  now  as  hethene  men  walkeil  in  the  vanyle  ot 
Iter  wit-..  —  Wiclif.  Ff  ■:.•.::■.  c.  4. 

Thys  I  sav  therfore  and  testifye  in  the  Lord,  that  ye  hence 
forth  walke'rot  as  other  Guntyls  walke,  in  vanylye  of  theyi 
mynde.— Biute,  1551.  lb. 


rail 


The  heauen  is  far,  tlie  worlde  is  nigh, 
And  vuiw-glorie  is  eke  so  sligh, 
H'hich  couelise  hath  now  withholde, 
Tnat  thi-i  none  other  thinge  beholde. 


-Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 


Mv  father  as  louchclid  of  a]), 

I  mate  not  well,  ne  neuc'htcn  shall. 

Of  vim-e  glarie  txtu,!  tnee.-H.  lb 

b.i. 

ThuswaTmy'glorie 
Of  all  the  ioy  that 

made.— Id.  lb. 

And  all  was  this  th 
That  while  lie  stode 
He  shultle  his  vani 
■With  suche  wordes 

e  cause  why, 
in  his  noblesse, 

as  he  herde.— Id 

lb.  b.  vi 

And  therefore  hee 
ad   left  consultacior 
irned  him  self  aga> 

vhich  since  the  o 
t  by  sacrifice  wha 

lers    and    proplietes, 

s  addicted  in  beliefe) 
t  hyssuccesse  should 

be.— Brende.  Quinlus  Ciir'ius,  fol.  191. 

Whiche  lacke  of  charytie  and  desyre  of  rt  int  a'ori,  eanseth 
many  good  actes  and  dedys  to  dye  am!  ..ruwc  out  of  mimle. 
Fabtjan.  Chronycle,  an.  1478. 
The  Spaniards  according  to  their  vsuall  maner,  fill  the 
world  with  their  r,u >i-q!orin.'>s  vaunts,  matting  great  appa- 
ranee  of  victories,  when  on  the  contray,  themseloes  are  most 
cuuimuuly  and  shamefully  beaten  and  dishonoured. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 
Let  it  therefore  no  more  enter  into  your  heartes  to  thinke 
with  your  seines  raiuyloriously.—Udal.  Luke,  c.  3. 

!  present,  are  apt  to  make 


Supplies  beyond  necessity  of  t 

US  either  vainh/  profuse,  or  vainly  connael 
Hale.   Cunt.    M^di'.atluns  upon  I 


f  Lord's  Prayer. 


And  Ic.n.in  ;  homo    to  inv.'ill  toiirt  I  sought; 
VVheie  1  did  sell  inyscilc  lor  yearly  hire, 
And  in  the  primes  etiu.oi  hailv  wrought; 
There  I  behelde  such  vainenesse,  as  1  nouer  thought. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queens,  b,  vi. 


ilen  tame  beasles — Gower.  Con. 
•  departe  if  they  lyat,  for  I  prom 


Ilaektuyt.   Voyages, 


Apply  to  me,  to  keep  t 


I  might  here  iutreat  of  tlie 
Eouesham,  cominonlie  taken  t 


That  both  To  0 
Hard  conflict  y 

Neptune,  that  speech  oain-qi 
His  trident,  and  the  huge  C,\ 

Sunt, us;  indignant,  dash'd  it 

Vani/y  is  that  species  of  prk 


I  agonies  and  groan 


Wad,  b.  ii. 
aring,  grasp'd 

lb.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 
while  it  presumes 


splay 


75. 


■■s.  It.  Vulmzm 
V  pet  haps  (  Skimi 
J  lentiu  i  a  town  s 


i  del  lelto: 
r)  from  Va~ 
called  both 


VA'LANCE, 

Va'lence. 

Va'lency. 
in  Italy  and  Spain.     Florio  calls 

A  kind  of  saye,  serge  or  stuff  to  make  curtains 
for  beds  with. 

Valiant  in  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare,  has 
been  altered  by  the  editors  to  Valanced,  which 
Malone  explains,— "fringed  with  a  beard." 

The  remnaunt.  couered  well  to  my  pay, 

Right  with  ,i  Utile  kcrchefeof  Valence, 

There  was  no  thicker  clothe  of  defence. 

Chaucer.   The  Assemblie  of  Fowles. 

And  at  the  four  corners  four  banners  of  saints  beaten  in 
'  blade 

Slriipc.  Eccles.  Mem.  Funeral  Solemnities  of  Hen.  VIII. 
Fine  linnen.  Turky  cushions  host  with  pearle, 
Vallens  of  Venice  gold,  in  needle  worke. 

Shakespeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

O  my  olde  friend  ?  thy  face  is  valiant  since  I  saw  thee 

last  :  corn's;  thou  to  beard  me  in  Denmarke. 

Id.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
But  you.  loud  sirs,  who  through  your  curls  look  biff, 

t'ntic.  in  plume  ami  while  lalluncij  Wej, 
"Who  lolling  on  our  foremost  benches  sit, 
Ami  still  charge  lust,  the  true  forlorn  of  wit. 

Dryden,  E?p.  3. 

VALE.  )  Fr.  Vallee ;  It.  Voile;  Sp.  Valle, 
Va'li.ev.  J  Lat.  Vallis ;  for  which  Vossius  pro- 
poses three  different  etymologies;  the  most  plau- 
sible of  which  is  the  Gr.  BtxW-eiu,  dejicere,  dnnitt- 
ere,  to  cast  or  put  down  ;  but  its  true  origin 
seems  to  be  the  Dut.  Vallen,  Ger.  Fallen,  A.S. 
Feall-an.  (See  Vail,  and  Avale.)  Applied  to — 
Ground  surrounded  by  eminences;  ground 
lying  in  a  bottom,  lying  low  in  relation  to  that 
adjoining  or  encompassing  it. 

Tho  he  com  ney  Canterbury,  in  a  valei  there  by  syde 
He  sey  the  emperouies  ost,  ysprad  a  boute  wyde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  55. 

Ech  valley  schal  be  fullild  and  every  hil  and  litel  hil 
schal  be  maad  low;  and  schrcwid  tiiincis  sehulen  he  into 

,  Mi  .  :  :     is    i,  .:■.,,,::,       '        ■        ..    ' 

Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  3. 

Euery  valley  shal  be  fylled,  and  euery  mnuntayne  and 
hyll  .shal  he  brought  lowe.  And  croked  thinc.es  shal  be 
madestreighte  i  and  theroughe  wayesshal  be 


:,!  our  sches 
a!.—D«u,piei 


VALEDI'CTION.  I      From    the     Lat.  Vale- 

Vai.edi'ctouv.  fdicere;    vale,  farewell,  and 

dicere,  to  sav  ;  to  say  or  bid  farewell. 

A  saying'or  bidding  to  farewell ;  a  farewell. 

When  he  went  forth  of  his  colledge  on  any  journey  for 
any  long  conn nice,  he  alvayes  look  this  solemn   valtdic- 


1  of  popery  ai 


'.'warlon.  Life  of  Ylt.L 


Fuller.   Worthies.  Shropshit 

clerk  in  his  quiet  crave,  ai 
.continuing  our  observant. 


They  arc  llni  cs  ul  ich  I  HSU   lose   while   I  live,  but   1    am 

iaiowell    sooner,  they   iM  but    then    kind;    mil.    at    best,  do 

Hale.  Cant.  A  Frepai  alive  against  Afflictions. 

The  shore  was  thronged  with  crowds  of  people,  that  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  water's  edge,— studious  to  pay  to  their 
popular  chief  gov 


ould  i 


-Cumberland.  Memoil 


VA'LENTINE.      Met.— A   letter;    a   person 
seen,  selected — on  Valentine's  day,  Feb.  14. 
For,  on  a  day,  when  Cupid  kept  his  court, 

Vnto  the  which  all  lovers  doe  resort, 
That  of  their  loues  successe  they  there  may  make  report. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 

VALE'RIAN.  Fr.  Valeriane;  It.  Valeriana. 
So  called  of  vulere,  to  avail,  because  of  its  great 
virtues  j  or  of  Valerius,  who  first  used  it  in 
physic. 

Valerian  then  he  [the  hermit]  crops,  and  purposely  doth 


T'apply  i 


8.1  J. 

See   Varlet.      Fr.  Valet.     Gene- 


VA'LET. 
rally,— 

A  hireling. 
In  recompence  whereof,  the  king  made  him  h 

(equivalent  to  what  afterward  was  called  pentleui 
)—  Fuller.   Worthies.   Yorkshire. 


Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Icue  and  \ 
alley, 


That  DtaBt  betweene  rockes  twey,— Chaucer.  Dreamt. 


Vanbutgh.   The  Provok'd  Wife,  Ai 
I  dare  say,  you  remember  a  shrewd   remark  of  a  wr 
whose  name  I  cannot    recollect.    Mmt    no  steal    nu.ii 
appeared  great  in  tlie  eyes  of  his  valeld<-chai„bte 


Fr.  Vo/i'titdinaire ;  It. 
Valetudin&tio  ,■      l.ut. 
Valetcpina'riaN,  n.~      (  Valetudiuarius,      from 
Valetupina'rinkss.      J   the     L*U.     ValttuU", 


VALETU'DINARY. 
Vai.etudiha'rian,  adj. 


VAL 

strength,  health,  (see  Valid  ;")  applied,  generally, 
to  tho  bodily  state  or  condition  ;   and  hence, — 

Vttb't>t'i'tn<ir'tus, — one  whose  bodily  state  or  con- 
dition requires  care  or  cure  »  an  unhealthy,  sickly, 
infirm  person. 

Fm  phys  ck  is  either  curative  or  preventive  ;  preventive 
we  call  thai  which  l>y  puru'irif?  noxious  humors,  and  the 
causes  <>f  di.eiM-s.  prevt-hteth  Mckness  in  the healthy,  or 
the  recourse  thereof  in  the  nr/<"  "dinar;/. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 


Live.  There  be  goes. 
That  few  the  r.urt^t  hope  the  French  court  bred, 
The  worthiest  ami  the  sweetest  lemper'd  spirit. 

The  truest  ami  the  vntt-tut^t  the  hesl  of  judgment. 

Bran m   %  Fietch,    The  Noble  Gentleman,  Act  i 


Id.  lb.   The  Nice  Valour,  Act  iv. 

I  While  he  calls  Gideon  valiant,  he  makes  him  so.  How 
could  lie  be  but  valiant,  that  had  God  with  him!  the  god- 
lease  man   may  he  carelesse,  hut  cannot  be  other  than  cow- 

1  ardly  —  Bp.  Hull.   Cunt.   Gideon's  Calling. 


first  contracted  this 
tin;  study  of  physic- 


jices,  or  imbecilli 
There  are  book; 


Physico-Theoloyy, 
ribe  who  are  commr 


Cheyne.  Method  of  Cure,  pt.  ii. 


which  pretend  to  render  every  man  his 
own  physician;  and  they  have  done  great  mischief  to  the 
weak  and  valetudinary. 

Knox.    Tu  a  Young  Nobleman,  Let.  16. 

Abstemiousness  has  been  carried  to  a  pernicious  extreme 
by  the  present  age  Dr.  Cheyne's  books  contributed  to  in- 
troduce it,  and  Dr.  Cadogan's  pamphlet  on  the  gout  ren- 
dered it  universal  among  valetudinarians.— -Id.  lb. 

VA'LIANT.     >        Fr.  Vaillant,  vaillantise  ;    It. 

Va'i.iance.  Vatinte;     Sp.  Vultente ;    Lat. 

Va'liancy.         1    Valens.       See      Valid,      and 

Va'liantly.       J  Valour. 

Va'liaxtness.   I       Strong,    powerful,    robust, 

Va'liantisr.     J  bold,  brave,  courageous. 

The  Fr.  YaiUant  is — a  man's  whole  estate  or 
worth,  all  his  substance,  (Cotgrave;)  and  such 
seems  the  usage  in  Chaucer, 

Many  tymes  on  Uttred  Bretons  bataile  souht, 

',  he  gaf  of  tham  right  nouht. 


Life  will  I  grauiit  thee  for  thy  vahance. 
And  all  thy  wrongs  will  wipe  out  of  my  souenaunc 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene, 
Thrice  happy  man,  said  then  the  Briton  knight, 


Plutarch,  p.  16. 
Locrinus  with  his  brother  Camber,  in  reuenge  of  their 
other  brother's  death,  and  for  the  recouerie  of  the  kingdo'me, 
gathered  their  powers  togither,  and  commiug  against  the 
said  king  of  the  Hunnes,  by  the  vatiaticie  oi  their  people 
they  discomfited  him  in  battell. 

Holinshed.  History  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

1  was  by  thee,  and  looked  h 
self  in  thy  combat.  Who  wo 
he  lights  in  the  eye  of  his  princ< 


wouldst  demean  thy- 
fight  valiantly,  when 
Hall.  Ser.  Eph.  iv.  SO. 


If  brabling  Make-Fray,  at  each  fayre  and  sise, 
Picks  quarrels  for  to  show  his  valiantise. 

Bp.Hall,  b. 


xceed  the  ordir 


Uttred  was  so  vulii 

Richer  kyng  is  nor 
No  valianter  of  bot 


R.  Brunne,  p.  9. 

this  world  bot  ge, 
i  Cristendam  als  he.— Id.  p.  144. 

Id.  p.  168. 

Id.  p.  in. 

rth  &  south. 

Id.  p.  296. 
denied  in  riches  out 


And  there  the  vt 
fenhe,  wenen  me  to  haue  no  proper  good  in 
seche  it  in  straunge  thi 


lightly  bee 


The  Testament  of  Lone, 

tlianlvazn  with  his  coir 
)se  fights,  not  yeelding  a 
Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  816. 
hast  mayde,  that  is  occupied  with 
l  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  5. 


Before  the  battle  began,  he  [Muli  Moluc]  was  carried 
through  all  the  ranks  of  his  army  in  an  open  litter,  as  they 
stood  drawn  up  in  array,  encouraging  them  to  fight  vali- 
antly in  defence  of  their  religion  and 


Godlike  Achilles,  i 
Wouldst  thou  be  s 
Shall  overreach,  or  art  persuad 


Spectator,  No.  349. 
s  no  fraud 


Cowper.  Homer.   Iliad, 


However,  just  as  the  cattle  i 


We  ha 
by  the  vt 
all  the  s< 


-Golden  Soke,  Let.  13. 


It  ia  not  vnknowen  vnto  the  world  what  danger  our 
English  shippes  haue  lately  escaped,  how  sharpely  they 
haue  beene  intreated,  and  howe  hardly  they  haue  beene 
assaulted  :  so  that  the  vulinncie  of  those  that  raannaged 
them  is  worthy  remembrance. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  112. 

Our  general  made  a  breach,  entred,  &  valiantly  tooke  the 
tow  tie  —Id.  1-b.  p.  4S8. 

But  the  valiantnesse  and  courage  of  our  souldiers  was 
suche,  that  when  the  tier  rounde  about  them  scourged  them, 
and  that  the  multitude  of  artillery  ouerwhelmed  them,  and 
that  they  sawe  all  their  baggage,  yea  and  all  theyr  substace 


of  Etary's  followers  valiantly  opposed  any  exchange 
whatever  being  made.— Cook.  Third  Voyay?,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

VA'LID.    \       Tr.Valide;     It.  Vdlido ;     Sp. 

Validity.  $  Valido ;  Lat.  Valtdns,  from  val-ere ; 
Gr.  Ov\-€it>,  from  Ionic  OvAos,  for  oAoy,  sanus, 
integer,  sound,  whole,  or  intire,  (  Vossius.) 

Sound,  firm,  strong,  of  great  or  full  force  or 
efficacy;  forceful,  powerful,  efficient. 

To  deliuer  in  our  name  and  for  vs,  sufficient  and  effectual 
letters  and  instruments  and  to  require  letters  and  instru- 
ments of  the  like  validitie  and  effect  of  the  other  part. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  456. 

Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet, 
May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes, 
Or  equal  what  between  us  made  the  odds, 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

nscience  to  verefie  this  contrast,  if  all 


We  must  acknowledge,  that  bonds  of  resiznation  on 
demand  have  been  declared  by  the  temporal  judges  mltd, 
and  not  simoniacal. — Seeker.  Charge  to  the  Clergy,  an.  i7&J. 

as  my  inclination,  to  pay 


It  being  it. 
court  to  all  the  great  men.  without  making  inquiry 
validity  of  their  assumed  titles,  I  invited  Poulaho  c 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  ft. 

VALLA'TION.  >        See     CWcuvali.ation. 

Va'llatory.  }  Lat.  VaUatus,  fortified  or  sur- 
rounded with  fortifications,  waded.  The  Lat. 
Vallum,  Tooke  derives  from  the  A.  S.  Wit-an,  to 
join  together,  to  consolidate,  to  cement. 

A  fortification;  a  rampart,  an  entrenchment. 

Mention  is  made  in  Ezekiel  of  a  measuring  reed  of  six 
cubits:  with  such  differences  of  reeds  vallatory,  sagittary, 
scriptory,  and  others,  they  might  be  furnished  in  Judea. 

Browne.  Miscellany,  p.  82. 

The  vallatinn  south-west  of  Dorchester  in  this  county, 
called  Dyke-hills,  consisting  of  two  ridges  or  borders  with 
an  intermediate  trench,  although  so  near  a  Roman  town 
and  road,  is  not  Roman,  but  I  imagine  Saxon  or  Danish. 

Warton.  History  of  Kiddingtun,  p.  70. 

VA'LOUR.     ^        Fr.  Valeur,   valeureux ;     It. 

Va'lorous.  >  Valdre,  valoroso  ;  Sp.  Valor, 
Va'lorously.  J  valeroso  ;  Lat.  Valor,  of  ques- 
tionable authority.  The  Fr.  Valeur,  or  valoir,  is 
the  worth  or  value,  (qv.  anciently  written  valure,) 
price  or  estimation  ;  and  hence  the  adjective  is 
applied  as  equivalent  to  vaillant,  and  our  English 
noun — valour,  worth  in  arms. 
Boldness,  bravery,  courage. 

i.  the  a  bone, 


Je  body  so  bolde  to  be, 
;o  socour  me  no  the. 

Jr.  Brunne,  p.  19G. 

[duke  Robert]  valorous  hart  at  all 

high  fame  and  renownje  among 
re  and  then  assembled. 

Rufut,  an.  1095. 


manifestlie  perceiued,  to 
the  princes  and  nobilitie 

4  Holinshed.   Will 

But  gathering  force,  and  courage  valorous, 
Eucountred  him  in  battaile  well  ordaind. 
In  which  him  vanquish!  she  to  flie  constraind. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

They  [besiegers]  break  up  the  siege,  and  left  the  besieged 

at  liberty  to  fetch  in  booty  out  of  the  country  arijoyntng ; 

valorously  and  stoutlv  performed,   wounding 

Hut  of'Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  1579. 


James  himself.- 
Tool 


!  brought  him  aid.  and  drove  them  back  , 


The  death  he  t 


Ini 


inclineth  vnto  i 


r.ed  before  t 
sloonke  awaye  to  saue   himselfe,  no  nor 
looked  baeke.— Goldinye..  Casar,  fol.  135. 


any  that 


Cai.ravne    ther   was    sir    Henry  Pennefort,  who  was  well 
eluued  tor  his  tieweth  and  ealyantnme. 

Bftiers.   Froissart.   Cnmycle,  vol.  i.  c.  66. 

ind  well  fought;  men 

"*elX[l  Id.°Ib.\  317. 


and  preseruath 
Byr 


O  behold  this  ring, 

"Whose  high  respect  and  rich  validitie 
Did  lacke  a  paralell. 

Shakespeare    Alt's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  \ 

That  even  miracles   themsc-lves,   "  can   never  re 

foundation  vnhii.  ■■•■  liieh  U  in  itself  invalid  ;   can  neve 


v  J  i  i-  n  i 


-CI. i> 


Evidences,  Prop, 


Irish  for  from  their  swords. 

Rowe.  Fair  Penitent,  Act  1 
My  mother  much  rever'd  !  no  wine  for  me  ; 
Quench  not  my  valour,  steal  not  from  my  limbs 
Their  needful  force  with  draughts  of  luscious  wine. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v 
There  was  a  Trojan  leader,  Podcs,  son 
Of  old  Eetion,  valorous  and  rich, 
Whom  Hector  most  of  all  his  Trojan  friends 
Respected,  in  convivial  pie; 
His  chos'n 

VA'LUE,  or 
Va'lorb,  b. 

Va'll-e,  v. 
Va'luable. 


Id.  lb.  b.  Xvli. 

Fr.  Valuere,  valoir  ,■  It.  Va- 
ldre;  Sp.  Valer,  avaliar,  from 
Lat.  Val-ere,  to    be   sound, 
whole  or  entire,  (see  Valid, 
Va'luadleness.   V  and  Valour  ;)   to  be  worth 


Valla'i 
Va'i 


Sir  T.    More 
writes —  Valour. 

The  worth  ;  the  estimated 
or  rated  worth,  the  estima- 


Va'lceless, 

Va'luer. 

tion,  rate,  price. 

Therfor  the  duke  him  flight,  as  man  of  grete  value 
Roberd  Bel  sege  thei  wend  remue. 

E.  Brunne,  p.  100. 

And  to  him  came  there  meny, 
To  aske  theyr  det. 
But  none  could  get, 

The  valour  of  a  peny.— Sir  T.  More.  A  Mery  Jest,  $c. 

The  Eame  day  ther  was  offred  and  gyuen  well  to  the 
valure  of  thre  thousande  frakes. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronyele,  vol.  i.  c.  442. 


which 
:  there 

made  of 


The  marchants  haue  all  one  house  or  maga; 
house  they  call  Godon  which  is  made  of  brickes, 
they  put  all  their  goods  of  any  valure,  to  saue  them  from 
the  often  mischances  th  it  there  happei 
such  stuffe.— Hackluyt   Voyages,  vol.  i 

On  the  other  side,  the  king's  offici 

laboured,  • 


)  valuation. — Id.  lb.  vol. 


learning,   f 


Speiiser.   Faerie  £ 
If  there  be  either  vndeniable  apparance  t 


The  party  that  with  most  boldness  and  vehemence  de- 
claims against  them  [ceremonies]  is  valued  by  them  as  a 
most  precious  man,  a  man  of  zeal  and  courage,  and  needs 
little  else  to  justify  and  magnify  him  with  his  party. 

Hale.  Cont.  Disc,  of  Religion. 


Such  peace  granted  c 


liii'.;  ilrstmv  HiLMii.  a  l,'i;uv  dangrnjus  i' 
him  which  Tv.-L'ivt'Lii  il   imthtitg  ;it  .ill 


1  rigour  of  the  gos] 
and  by : 


..■j'tirli- 


There  be  which  write,  that  the  numhring  of  men  and  of 
places,  the  valuation  of  goods  and  substance,  as  well  in 
cattel!  as  readie  monie,  was  not  taken  till  about  the  xix. 
yeere  of  this  king's  reigne. 

Holinshed.   William  the  Conqueror,  an.  1084. 
Const.  You  haue  bL'gnil'd  me  v.  illi  a  counterfeit 

Resembling  maiesty,  which  being  touch'd  and  tride, 

Proues  valuelesse.— Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

A  man  of  excellent  parts  ;  though  he  who  rod  post  to  tell 
him  bo,  might  come  too  late  to  bring  him  tidings  thereof  ; 
being  such  a  valuer  of  himself,  that  he  swelled  every  drop 
of  his  ability  into  a  bubble  by  his  vain  ostentation. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  London. 

Of  whom  [a  careful  physician]  most  men  are  willing  to 
make  use,  thankful  for  their  care,  great  valuers  of  their 


Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1699. 
Authors,  like  coins,  grow  dear  as  they  grow  old  ; 
It  is  the  rust  we  value,  not  tU.e  gold. 

Pope.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ep.  1 . 
These  were  the  principal  goods  on  board  her;  but  we 
est  of  the  cargoe  :  This  was  some  trunks  , .V  wrought  plate. 

The  valuableness   of  my    principal   aim  may  attone    for 
f  pursuing  ii.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  346. 

I  am  therefore  at  a  loss,   what  kind  of  valuators  the 
ishops  will  make  use  of. 

Swift.  Considerations  upon  two  Bills. 
Besides  the  ornaments  that  are  thrust  through  the  holes  of 


as  cllissels  or  bodki 

is  made  o 

green  t 

ale  upon 

•et  a  high   value  i 

Il    ol    the 

relations,  the  teeth 

if  ib..;,.  ,i, 

i!    every 

thing  els 

c 

ok.  Fir 

I  /".../.lye. 

Besides,   there  li 

s  a  neare 

r  way  for  good  c 

I'll ■<«; 

or  we  fi 

the  benefits  to  be  re 

Search.  Liylil 

./ .V,il« 

e,  vol.  i. 

They  would  learn 

alunlio 

of  them 

felt  how  justly  the 

s.'.n  .if  Sir. 

ch  had  directi 

soul    in    meekness, 

and   give 

dignity  thereof. — Seeker,  vol. 

v.  Ser.  7 

VALVE,  n.  Fr.  Valve .-  Lat.  Vaha,  quasi 
volva  quia  introrsum  reoololmtur,  folding  (sc. ) 
doors  or  shutters.  Vossius,  who  well  distinguishes 
the  vnlvcB  from  the  bifores, — 

A  folding-door  or  shutter;  a  cover,  folding  or 
lapping,  and  refolding,  over  the  aperture. 

Then  the  vessels  we  call  arteries,  which  carry  from  the 


heart,  but  uieven 


against  it  in  another.  —  P,/f.:o.   .XolimU  '/ViM./eyi/,  c.  10. 

VAMP,  n.  \      The    Fr.yfvon*,  the  van  or  fore 

Vamp,  v.  (part,  is  frequently  corrupted  into 
vam,  as  vambrace,  vamure,  (yam- mure.)  And 
Skinner  thinks,  that  the  vamp  of  the  boot  or  shoe 
is  the  fore  or  front,  and,  consequentially,  the  upper 
part  of  it, — the  upper  leather ;  and  that  to  vamp 
boots  is — 

To  repair  them  by  the  addition  of  new  upper 
leather.  The  Sp.  Avampier, — the  short  splattei- 
dash  or  gaiter,  has  probably  the  same  origin. 
Hence,  to  vamp,  generally, — 

To  patch  old  with  new  ;  to  give  any  thing  that 
is  old,  worn-out  or  thread-bare — a  new  face  or 
appearance. 

Sutton,  of  Salisbury.  Tradition  and  an  old  pamphlet 
(newly   vjm/n-d   with    two    additions)   make  him   a  great 

You,  Corporal  Curry  Comb,  what  will  your  fighting 
Profit  the  common-wealth  ?  do  you  hope  to  triumph. 
Or  dare  your  vamping  valour,  good  man  cobler, 
Clap  a  new  soul  to  th'  kingdom  ? 

Beaum.  |  Fletch.  Bonduca,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
Cham.  Rise  then,  and  get  you  gone,  and  let  me  hear  of 

As  of  au  advocate  new  vampt. 

Id.  The  Little  French  Lawyer,  Act  iv. 
They  wrote  on    subjects  on  which   they  were   well   in- 
formed, and  they  treated  them  fully:  they  maintained  the 

dignity  of  histnry,  anil  thought  it  beneath  them  to  vamp  up 
old  traditions,  like  the  writers  of  their  age  and  country, 
aud  to  be  the  trumpeter,  ..I  a  Ki.il;  antiquity. 

Bolinghroke.  On  the  Study  of  History,  Let.  3. 

VAN.rc.  "I       The  Fr.  Avant ,■  It.  Avante ; 

,  and  the 


he 


VAN.n.  ^       The  Fr.  Avant;  It. 

Van-co'urier.   V  Dtit.  Van,  Jure,  before 

Vangua'rd.  )  Ger.  Von,  from,  are  I 
word.  The  French  etymologists  endeavour  to 
trace  the  French  and  Italian  prepositions  to 
the  Latin  preposition.  Wuchter  attempts  no 
etymology;  though  in  Dutch  and  German,  van 
or  von  are  used  merely  as  prepositions.  In  Eng- 
lish, van  is  a  noun,  and  means— 

The  front,  the  fore  part.      See  Vaunt. 

And  her  vantuiarde  was  to  broke. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  3G2. 

The  vaunt  wardes  hem  mette  wrot,  as  rvgte  was  to  done. 
Id.  p.  437. 
On  the  brigge  were  alle  the  vamward  &  the  rere, 
Under  tham  the  brigge  gan  falle  doun  in  the  riuere. 

li.  Brunne,  p.  204. 
Elde  the  hore.  was  in  the  vauntmarde. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  397. 
He  than  sette  forth  his  waye  ;  comaudynge  his  vawne- 
warde  to  kepe  their  iourney  towards  Paris. 

Fabyan.  Chronycte,  c.  1R1. 
And  when  our  vnunlgard  was    passed   the   towne,  our 
rergard  gaue  an  assault  iherevnto,  and  tooke  the  same. 

Holinshed.  Citron.  Edw.UI  au.  1346. 


VAN 

blow  or  blast  of  the  air ;  but  the  origin  is  probably 
northern.  (  See  Winnow,  and  Wind.  )  To  ran, 
Cor  fan,)  qv._ 

To  act  upon  with  the  wind,  to  beat  with  the 

Any  thing  that  catches  or  holds  the  wind,  that 
beats  or  strikes  the  wind  ;  (sc. )  a  wing,  a  sail. 


At  last  his  sail-broad 

ads  for  flight,  and  in  the  surging  smoak 
I  spurns  the  gtound  —  Milt 


Paradise  Lost,  b.  il. 


So  Satan  fell,  and  strait  a  fiery  globe 

Of  angels  mi  lull  Mill  of  wing  Hew  nigh, 
Who  nn  their  plumy  run.,  receiv'd  him  soft 

Then  in  a  flowing  valley  set  him  down 

On  a  green  bank.                     Id.   Paradise  Reyair.ed,  b.  iv. 

The  |...inl  :   ami  hi,  .11 
He  wheeld  in  air,  and 
Ills  t'm.s  nn  lunger  en 
For  while  one  gather. 
Hung  drooping  down 

stretch'.]  hi 

'.1  his  High! 

inew  hung, 
"rol'Tn^ain . 

nsupply'd 

DnjdfU.  Ovid.  Metam.  1 

VANE.  A.  S.  Fana  ,  Ger.  Fane ;  Dut.  Vaene, 
vexillum.  A  standard,  an  ensign  (Somner) ;  who 
adds, — hence  our  fane  and  vane,  pro  tritone. 
Chaucer  writes  it, — Fane,  (qv. )  and  see  Van. 

Any  thing  placed  to  catch  the  wind,  and  move 
as  it  blows. 


Mar.  Lost,  lr 

st  again  ;  the  wild 

Doth  ocean  like 

That  the  last  b 

B,,u,m   ,y 

Flelch.  1 

The  quadrant  \ 

as  eagerly 

seized, 

!■.. /ii's,  am 

the  quadrant  ver 

well.— Ar 

son.  Vo 

sometimes  I  belie 

1  part  of  a 
ve  called. 

iTrZ- 

El.  T.o.  Th'art  i 

Sir  Roger,  you 

Bea 

t  a  good  begi 
hall  have  the 
urn.  /r  Ftetch. 

The  Scorn Ju 

vho  leads 
Lady,  A 

And  whilst  the 
Upon  the  Engli 

ront  of  the  French 

ded,  turn  themselv, 
Draylun.   Tin 

I 

d  makes 
o/Aginco 

The  earl  of  Ewe 
These  mighty  n 

en  the  might 

"fawa 

;;!:; 

-Id.  Ih. 

But  the  most  p 

art  of  them 

diseas 

es]    ha 

e  their  t 

ver  ail  the  bu.ty  - 

-Holland.   P 

Nor  vain  (said  Merion)  are  01 

rmar 

„1  toils  1 

PaUy.  Natural  Philosophy,  c.  12. 

VA'NISH,  v.  Fr.  Vanoi/er,  evanouir  ,  It.  Sva- 
nire;  Lat.  Vanescere,  from  Vanus,  for  which  Vos- 
sius gives  six  different  etymologies.  Tooke  derives 
it  from  the  A.  S.  Fi/n-iy-can,  to  corrupt,  spoil, 
decay,  wither  ;  and  this  is  not  improbably  formed 
upon  the  A.S.  Wan-can,  to  wane,  to  decrease,  to 
I  decay,  to  fall  away.  (See  Vain.)  And  thus  (.to 
vanish), — 

To  disappear,  to  pass  or  go  away,  out  of  sight 
'  or  view,  beyond  perception  ;  to  be  or  become  im- 
perceptible. 

For  al  worth  a  God  wole.  and  tber  with  be  ranshedc. 

Piers  Plouhman,   V   241. 


VAN,  n.  \      Fr.Van. 

Van.,',  (and  Ger.  li- 
the Lat.  Vamms.— say  il 
Lat.  Vnnnus.  from  the  Gr.  BaAA 

cause  the  com  is  winnon-ed  by 


P.qie.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.vl 

'd  prey. — Bomn.   The  Giant 

rnnner  f    It.  Vanni ;    I). 
o««e  ,   A.  S.  Famie  :   Irn 


Oft 


:  befell  vpon  a  night, 


■he  Kmyhtes  Tale,  V.  2360. 
,d  Nnnues  Tale,  V.  15,685. 
rre  light, 


0  e.  iglit.  but  li.r  selle  mis!  —G"U'fr.    C< 
[he  moneth  of  December,  in  ye  thyrdey 


of  Job  i 


.<iii,..i,/,i'./ 
ties  of  the 


1""'"  ur  mi.  .Is.    hnn    our    iileas 

.oily  s...,.e  ,„„,,;.,   aim  ml  ers  begin  lo 

Locke.  Hum.  Vnderst.  b.  ii.  c.  14. 


VAN 

——  For  when  he  bow'd 
His  hoary  head,  and  strove  to  dri 
I'wn-k'd  absorh'd.  and  at  his  feet  adust 
The  soil  appear'd,  dried  instant  by  the  god 


nk.  the  flood 

Odyssey,  b.  xi. 


Cowper.  H 

VA'NITY.     See  Vain. 

V  A'N  Q  U I S  H,  i>.  ^  Fr.  Vaincre ;  It.  Vincere ; 
Va'nquishable.  I  Sp.  Veneer ;  Lat.  Vincere  : 
Vanquisher.  |  which  Vossius  derives  from 

Va'nquishment.    J  the  Gr.  N.K-eii/,  by  a  trans- 

position   of  the  two  first  letters,  and  by  prefixing 

the  letter  v  ( A.  S.  Wan-ian  ?) 

To  overpower,  to  overcome,  to  beat,  or  get  the 

better,  to  subject,  to  subdue,  to  conquer. 

If  thei  that  tyme  had  wonnen,  Sr  venquised  Sir  Edward. 
JLSrunne,  p.  201. 

But  in  conclusion,  the  enemies  beaten  on  all  sides,  and  in 
so  ra-inv  sorts,  will,  artillery  were  put  backe.  and  vanquished, 
that  there  died  that  day  at  all  the  foure  places  fifteene  or 
sixteene  thousand—  Hacking!.   Voyages,  vol.  n.  p.  84. 

Cesar  remembryne;  how  Lucius  Cassius  the  consu'.l  had 
heretofore  hv  the  Heluetians  bene  slsyne.  and  his  annie 
tauqnuh-d  &  compelled  dishonourably  to  crepe  voder  a 
yoke,  thought  it  not  conuenient  to  graun 


VAP 

V  ANT-BRACE,  or~\     Also  written  Vambrass; 
Vant-brass.  >  Fr.  Avant-bras  ;— 

Vampla'te.  J       Anything  placed   be- 

fore the  arm,— to  protect  it.    Armour  for  the  arm. 

Vamphte, the  annotator   on   Sidney  calls— a 

gauntlet,  an  iron  glove.     It  is  considered  to  be 
the  same  as  Vambrace. 

Amphialus  let  his  staff  fall  to  Agenors  vampall. 

Sidneg.  Arcadia,  b.  in. 
Amphialus  was  run  through  the  vamplale.—ld.  lb. 

■  And  men  at  arms  devise. 

The  greaves  or  guises  were  the  surer  guard, 
The  vambrass  or  the  pouldron  they  should  prize. 

Draglon.   The  Battle  of  Agincourl. 

Tell  him  from  me, 

1'le  hide  my  siluer  h 


VAR 


Andi 
And  meeting  I 
Was  fayrer  the 
As  may  be  in  I 


m,  wil  tell  him,  that  my  lady 

j,is  ur.tndame,  and  as  chaste 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  §•  Cress.  Act  1 
Then  put  on  all  thy  gorgeous  arms,  thy  helmet 
And  brigandine  of  brass,  thy  broad  habergeon, 
Vnnt-bras*  and  greves,  and  gauntlet,  and  thy  spear 
A  weaver's  beam ;  and  seven-times-folded  shield, 
I  only  with  an  oak'n  staff  will 


Ant.  Maria  Shirteus,  with  a  new  telescope  of  a  largcf 
diameter  than  ordinary,  discovered  five  other  stars  more 
remote  from  Jupiter  than  his  satellites,  and  a  kind  of  vapid 
atmosphere  about  that  planet.— Glanrilt,  Ess.  7. 
No  faint  reflections  of  the  distant  light 
Streak  with  long  gleams  the  scattering  shades  of  night; 
From  the  damp  earth  impervious  vapours  rise, 
Increase  the  darkness,  and  involve  the  skies. 

Pope.  Statius.    Thebaid,  b.  i. 
They  told  Barnaby,  in  a  vapouring  *r>rt  (which  that  nation 
was  then  much  addicted  to)  how  little  harm  England  in 
their  wars  was  like  to  do  them. 

Slrype.  Ecctes.  Mem,  an.  1552.  Edw.  VI.  b.ii.  c.  17. 
The  warmth  and  vaporousness  of  the  air. 

History  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  iil. 
A  cheap,  bloodless  reformation,  a  guiltless  liberty,  appear 
flat  and  vapid  to  their  taste. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution, 


Under  this  ignorance  of 

is  lordship's  real  sentiments  it 

was,  that  Pope  gave  easy  c 

edit  to  him,  when  he  vapoured 

that  he  would  demonstrat 

all  the  common  metaphysics  to 

he  wicked  and  abominable 

Warburton. 

Apology  for  the  two  first  Letters. 

'  parahle  of   Iphicrate 


Duke  of  Normandg. 


VAP. 

Writ 
Va'poi 


.  would  be  able  to  vanquish  an 
rm'ie'oflyons/iflheir'captain  were  but  an  hart 

Hate.   Rem.  Sir.  Pin!.  IV.  1?. 

That  great  giant  was  onlv  vanqaiihable  by  the  Knights  of  | 
he  Wells  — Baylors.    On  Don  Quixote. 
Yet  he  opposes  three  daies  pes'ilence  to  seven  years  fa-  ! 

n    v 'there  was  hetwixt   the  dull  activity  of  man  and  the 


Milton.  Samsnn  Agonistcs. 
Fr.  Vapide,  vapeur ;  It. 
Vapore ,-  Sp.  Vapor  ,-  Lat. 
Vapor ;  which  Vossius  de- 
rives from  the  Gr.  Kcwros, 
flatus,  hati'lus ;  and  this  from 
the  unused  Ka7r-eu',  to  blow. 


If.  by  the  time  its  vapourg  sail 
Hath  ceased  her  shaded  orb  to  veil, 
I  i.v  heart  within  thee  is  not  changed. 
Then  God  and  man  are  both  avenged. 

Bgron.  Siege  of  Corinth,  I.  21. 
I  was  not  one.  a  miss,  who  might  presume 
Now  to  be  crazed  by  mirth,  now  sunk  in  gloom 
Nor  to  be  fretful,  vapourish,  or  give  way 
To  spleen  and  anger,  as  the  wealthy  niav. 

Crabbe.  Tales  of  the  Halt,  b.  xi. 


A  reek,  a 


steam,  a  fume,    gaiei  (qv. ) 


VA'RDINGALE.    Commonly 


farihi 


qui-k  dispatch  of  an  angel 


Bp.  Hall    The  Balm  of  Gilead,  s.  1  ■  .  mind 
;r  giants. 
iii.  Ser.  2 


Va'porish.  an  exhalation ;    a  spirituous 

/porous.  emission  ;  a  breath,  a  puff; —  I 

Va'porousness.  )  more  grossly,  the  wind ;  a 
swelling-  or  tumidness  caused  by  air  or  wind  ;  and 
applied  (met.)  to  the  mind,  the  humours  of  the 


O  this  filthy  vard'r.i .;  /  v.  this  h  ;.-h,<pe:  brother,  why  i 
womens  handles  only  limited,  conlin'd,  hoop'd  in,  as  itw. 
with  these  same  scurvy  vardingales  t 

Beaum.  §  Fields.  Love's  Cure,  Act  ii.  sc 


Though  much. 


His  boy,  defend  the  Roman  libs 


porer,— a  puffer,  one  filled  with  airs  of  his 
own  conceit ;   a  bragger. 

Vapid, having  emitted  or  ejected,  all   spirit,  '  yoiir  waists  Uh' 

spiritless ;  and  the  cap,  the  dead  body  after  the 
spirit  is  gone. 

It  may  not  be  sayth  be,  ther  as  gret  lire  hath  long  time 
endured",  that  tiler  ne  dwelleth  som  vapour  o! 


Here  is  nothing  to  be  seene  but  a  verdingale,  a  yellow- 
ruffe,  and  a  periwig,  with  perhaps  some  fethers  waving  in 
the  top — Bp.  Hall.  The  Righteous  Mammon. 

Or,  if  they  would  not  bend,  whipping  your  rebellious  var- 

dingales  with  my  bow  string,  and  marie  them  run  up  into 

so  fiat)  for  fear  of  my  indig- 


Jonson.  A  Challenge  al  Tilt. 

VARE,  n.     Sp.  Torn,  a  rod.  a  wand,  a  twig,  a 


Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibcus. 


Ah.  Helen,  pierce  me  not  with  l 
Me  Menelaus.  hy  Minerva's  aid 
Hath  vuuqu,,h'd  now,  who  may 
We  also  have  our  iroda.— Cowper.   Home 


Drijden.  Persius,  S»t.  3. 


-Burke.    O't  t 


Iliad,  b.  iii. 

to  the  soft  collar  of  social 
ty  to  suhmit  to  elegance. 
/■  of  laws,  to  be  subdued  by 
i  Revolution. 


And  sawe 
Of  the  dev 
Vapoured 
When  Zep 

Discendyr 
that  they  we 


VA'NTAGE,  v.  \      See  Advantage. 

Va'ntage,  n.  1  To  place  or  set  before  or  ' 
forward,  to  prefer ;— to  promote  (or  advance)  to  j 
benefit,  to  profit. 

•ighteous  in  suche  wyre 

line- Udal.  Hebrucs,  c.  6. 


■.vil    IV 


ipoeneth  twoo  miner  of  wales  :  i 
naunrtemetes  of  God   in  pr.u-tysi 

men.  orels  f.ir  ambicions  mine  e 
Bp.  Ga.dtfr.  Of  Tn 
he  first  to  take  the  vantage  of  the  ground,  they  gaue 

hat  backe.  withdrawing  1 


;ieth  not  Go 

■  Obedience, 


.  :-.-.'A 


■d.  Historic  of  Scotland, 

We  yet  of  present  peril  be  afraid  ; 

For  needless  fear  did  never  vantage  none.— Spem 

For  henrling  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee, 

Th->  i  juries  that  to  myself  I  do 

Doing  thee  vantage,  double  vantage 


1"":;. 


Shakespeare,  son.  88. 
le  enemy  at  his  tail, 


:rus  with  his  blowing  soft, 
lade  lustie,  smooth,  and  faire, 
tempre  was  the  noisome  aire. 

Lidgale.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  n 
downe  as  into  a  cellar,  a  certayne  hoott 
ga;  nst  them,  and  strake  so  into  their  heedes 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  200 
In  vain  it  is  to  wash  a  goblet,  if  you  mean  to  put  into  il 
ihing  bui  the  dead  lees  and  cap  of  wine. 

Bp.  'Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  11.  c.  3 

rii'e  Norwegians  cnmplain'd  that  i  hey  could  very  seldon 
any  wn.e  into  T'tir  country,   and  when  it  did  come  i 


Not  to  be  n  im'd  when  souls  are  question  d; 
Thev  are  win  and  dying  vapours. 

Beaum.  !,■  Flclclt.   The  hland  Princess,  Act  T. 
He  now  is  dead,  and  all  his  glory  gone, 

And  all  his  greatnes  vip.i'n  ett  to  nought, 

That  as  a  glasse  vpon  the  water  shone, 

Which  vanisht  quite,  so  soone  as  it  was  sought. 

Spenser.   The  Ruines  of  Time. 

Thomas  Stukely,  an  English-man,  a  ruffian,  a  riotous 
spendthrift,  and  a  maahle  m/marer  (who  havii 
hisestate  liarj  Ik-ll  into  Ireland,)  disappointed  of 


stick,  (Delpino.) 

He  hath  one  good  quality,  that  he  is  wjnderfnllv  obedient 
to  government  ;  for  the  proudest  Den  of  Spain,  when  he  is 
prancing  upon  his  ginet  in  the  street,  if  an  alguazil  (a  ser- 
geant) shew  him  his  va,e.  that  is  n  little  white  staff  he 
carryeth  as  badge  of  his  office,  my  Don  will  down  presently 


■ity,  to  r 


his  p,is< 


Howell,  b.  i.  Let. 


Vet  always  he  [Fabius]  followed 
airl   made  liim  ever  afraid  of  him,  tninmng  sun  mat  ns 
sought  to  get  the  vantage,  to  give  the  charge  upon  him. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  152. 


as  the  vantage  uud  commanding  ground. 


Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  1570. 
The  waxen  taper  which  I  burn  by  night. 
With  the  dull  vnp'i  ,y  dimness  mocks  my  sight, 
As  th  aja'a  [he  .1  imp.  which  hinders  the  clear  flame, 
Came  from  my  breath  in  that  night  of  my  shame. 

Draglon.  Rosamond  to  Henrg  II 
without  power,  and  place  ;  !      Consider  that  mists.  fo?s,  and  clouds  are  no  congelations 
\  but  onely  gatherings,  and   thicknings  of  a  moist  and   va 
Great  Place,  I  porous  vs.— Holland.  Plutarrh,  p.  81?. 
2000 


His  hand  a  vare  of  justice  did  uphold  ; 
His  neck  was  loaded  with  a  chain  of  gold. 

Dryden.  Absalom  Sr  AMtophel. 
VA'RIABLE.      See  Vary. 

VA'RLET.  )      Tooke  considers  valet  to  he  the 

Va'rletry.  f  same  word  as  uailet,  by  (he  omis- 
sion, in  slovenly  pronunciation,  of  the  letter  r,  (as 
in  my  litd.  constant  among  barristers  for  my  tart!,) 
and  that  varlet  is  also  the  same  word  as  harlot, 
(the  aspirate  changed  to  o,p  and  means  simply — a. 
hireling.      See  Harlot. 

One  receiving  hire,  or  wages,  or  some  equi- 
valent for  hire ;  an  attendant,  a  follower  in  ser- 
vice, a  servant ;  a  menial,  a  low  or  base  person. 

For  the  archers  who  were  to  the  nombre  of  iii.  M.  shotte 
faste  tbeyr  arow-es,  nat  sparyng  maislers  nor  varlettis. 

Berners.  Froissart.   Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  16. 

The  varlels  ran  vp  to  the  next  hill,  from  whence  being 
easly  driuen  downe,  they  thrust  theym  sclues  among  the 
souldyers  that  were  vndcr  their  standerds.  and  therby  put 
them  to  greater  feare  then  they  were  before. 

Goldinge.  Ceesar,  fol.  172. 

Varlet,  this  place  most  due  to  me  I  deetne, 

Yielded  by  him  that  held  it  forcibly. 

But,  whence  should  come  that  harm  which  thou  doost- 

To  threat  to  him,  that  minds  his  chaunce  f  aby  ! 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 
Cla.  There's  monev  for  thee  :  thou  art  a  precious  varlet,. 
Be  fat,  be  fat,  and  blow  thy  master  backward. 

Beaum.  *  Fletch.   Women  Pleas'd,  Act  ii.  6C.  ♦ 

. Shall  they  hoyst  me  vp, 

And  show  me  to  the  showling  varlotarie 
Of  censuring  Rome. 

Shakespeare,  inlhony  &;  Cleopatra,  Act  v.  «c.  Z> 


Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
sooner  saw  me  falling  to  work,  but  he 
house.— Spectator,  No.  557. 
VA'RNISH,  or  "|  Fr.  Vcrnis,  vernisser ;  It. 
Venice,  vernicare :  Sp.Bar- 
niz,  barnizar :  Lat.  Vernicis; 
Va'rnisher.  J  a  word  (says  Vossius)  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  Now  (he  adds),  many 
people  so  call  the  gum  of  the  juniper,  much  used 
by  painters  to  brighten  colours.  Some  learned 
men  think  it  so  called,  quasi  verr.um  rorem,  be- 
cause it  Hows  from  the  tree  in  spring.  But  he 
agrees  with  Salmasius  that  it  is  the  Gr.  Benw/as, 
BtpviKV,  sive  Pepoinm],  which  the  Grosco-barbarians 
use  pro  succino,  for  amber.  Skinner  refers  to 
burnish,  (qv.)     And  to  varnish,  is — 

To  lay  on  or  impose  a  bright,  a  burnished — sur- 
face;   to  give  a  bright   or  glossy,  a  shining  or 
dazzling — appearance ;  and  thus  to  cover,  hide, 
or  conceal  deformity,  or  disagreeable  reality. 
Wei  hath  this  miller  vernished  his  bed, 
Ful  pale  he  was,  for  dronken,  and  nought  red. 


VAR 

''  And  here  T  make  mine  protestacion, 
And  depely  swere  as  mine  power  to  bene 
Faithful,  deuoide  of  variicion, 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Louet 
He  said  that  woman  weare  attire  of  pride, 
And  could  be  false  and  shewen  beaw  semblaunt.— Id.  lb. 


i  thy  stormy  wilfull 


N.»« 


s  and  great  vnstablenesse, 


That  thee  to  trust  i 


Chaucer.   The  Jieves  Talc, 


With  seeming  good  so  varnishing  their  ill, 
That  it  went  current  by  the  fair  event, 
And  of  their  hopes  the  utmost  to  fulfill. 

Drayton.   1'he  Barons'  Wars,  s.  67. 

Even  vernish  the  wall  after  the  colour  is  dried  upon  it  in 
this  manner:  take  white  punicke  wax,  melt  it  with  oile, 
and  while  it  is  hote,  wash  the  said  painting  all  over  with 
pensils  or  fine  brushes  of  bristles  wet  in  the  said  vernish. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiii.  c.  7. 

Yet  though  there  be  more  fancy  in  the  vernish,  there  is 
much  faith  in  the  ground-work  of  this  relation,  presenting 
a  four-fold  truth  to  posterity. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Northumberland. 

The  knowledge  of  some  gums  and  liquors  in  that  country 
[China]  afforded  those  useful  as  well  as  most  beautiful 
varnishes,  which  we  call  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  that 
supplies  us  with  them,  and  which  do  both  there,  and  in 
Japan,  employ  multitudes  of  tradesmen;  I  am  credibly 
informed,  that  the  art  of  making  the  like  varnished  wares 
is  now  begun  to  be  a  trade  at  Paris,  and  I  doubt  not  but  it 
■will  before  long  be  so  in  London  too. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii    p.      5. 

This  the  blue  varnish,  that  the  green  endears, 


lay  be  no  sikernesse." 

,  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 
He  blame th,  that  is  nought  to  blame 
And  preiseth,  that  is  nought  to  prei6e 
Thus  whan  he  shall  the  thinges  peise 
Ther  is  deceit  in  his  balance, 
And  all  is  that  the  variance 


And  all  they  of  his  counsaile  coude  nat  make  hym  t 
fro  that  purpose,  and  yet  they  counsailed  hym  sore 
contrarie.—  Bemers.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  21 


The  duke  of  Norfolke  sayd  vnto  yl  other,   "Sir,  see  you 

not  howe  varyable  the  kvnge  [Rich.  II.]  is  in  his  wordis  " 

Id.  lb.  an.  1398. 

Thus  the  christen  realmes  were  in  variacyon,  and  the 
churches  in  great  difference,  bycause  of  the  popes. 

Bemers.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  c.  346, 

In  this,  liiii.  vere,  in  ye  moneth  of  Novembre,  fvll  a  vary- 
ounce  atwene  the  felysshyppes  of  goldsmythes  &  taylloun 
of  London,  whiche  grewe  to  makynge  of  parties. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1269, 

The  diuers  placyng  and  vse  is  not  to  the  member  re- 
prochfui,  but  this  varietie  rather  apertayneth  to  the  welth 
of  the  whole  body.—  Vdal.  Corinthians,  c.  1?. 

Although  amonges  men,  there  be  soche  zvarietie  &  differ- 
ence of  niyndes  and  desyres,  that  it  is  a  world  to  se  them, 
yet  do  all  consent  and  ajire  in  ihU  one  poynte  moste  plainly, 
that  wt  hole  iiarte  &  niynde  thei  are  on  upird  in  the  worhic 
Caluin.  Foure  Sermons,  Ser.  H. 

Whether  shall  we  professe  some  trade  or  skill? 

Or  shall  we  vary  our  deuice  at  will, 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 


straked.  so,  much  the  skill  in  making 


Smooth  euery  passion 

That  in  t 

hrm-.'il 

t<.  lire 

mnodes, 

and  turne  their  halcion  beakes 

With  cue 

ry  gall, 

Shakespeare 

Lear,  Act 

For,  formes  are  i 

ariable,  and  decay 

The: 


Pope.  Epistle  to  Mr.  Addison 
i  painted  puppets  !  such  a  varnish'd  race 
ollow  gewgaws,  only  dress  and  face  I 

Id.  Donne  Imitated,  Sat.  4. 
i  thee  in  private  modest  Dulness  lies, 


Thou  varnisher  of  fools,  a 
As  we  had  neither  pitch 


Thought's  disguise 
I  cheat  of  all  thew 
Id.  Oni 


pine,  and  afterwards 
ceeding  my  expectation.— Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 

Fr.  Varier;  It.  Variare  ; 
Sp.  Variar  ;  Lat.  Varius, 
which  (Vossius)  is  properly 
applied  to  things  of  different 
colour,  from  Gr.  BaAtos,  of 
the  same  signification. 

To  change,  to  alter,  to 
differ,  to  diversify ;  to  have 
or  take  different,  several,  or 
sundry  forms  or  appearances; 
to  differ,  or  be  different,  or 
dissimilar;  to  change,  or  be 
changeable,  unsteady,  incon- 
stant, shifting,  fickle. 

Vfiruqate. —  Lat.  of  the  Lower  Ages.  Yaii.ijafus, 
varieuare,  to  diversify  ;    It.  Varieygtare. 

The   whiche  epistlis,  if  thei  hartden  he  treuli  turned  of 
the  translatouris  into  L.-itvn  speche  as  thei  weren  maad  of 


Va'i 


course  of  kinde,  and  by  occasion  ; 

!      And  that  faire  floure  of  beauty  fades  away, 

'  As  doth  the  lilly  fresh  before  the  sunny  ray. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtteene,  b.  iii. 

I  The  world  is  given  to  such  inconstancie  as  touching  s 
plate,  that  a  wonder  it  is  to  see  the  nature  of  men 
-ariable  they  bee  in  the  fashion  and  making  of  such  ves 

ar  no  workmanship  will  pl<-:i<e  them  long. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiii.  c 

The  third  sort  of  lawes  that  we  haue  are  our  own 


But  alas,  though  the  just  grounds  of  my  joy  be  stead  v, 
et  my  weak  disposition  is  subject  to  variableness*. 

Bp,  Hall,   Soliloquy.  27. 

There  is  great  variation  between  him  that  is  raised  to  the 

nvereiirntv  In   the  favour  of  his   peers  and   him  that  comes 
j  it  by  the  suffrage  of  ihe  people.— ./J.  Jon 


silf- 


ciij. 


,  Prol 


.rdes  = 


npugned  it 


Holim/ud.    Ifislxri,'  of  England,  b.  iv.  c.  21 

It  [world]  is  a  goodly  place,  fitted  with  ail  grateful  object: 
i  our  senses,  luil  "!  'ton,  li,  and  pleasantness,  and  the  son 
tstf-nhiL!  upon  them,  is  ready  with  Peter  in  tiie  mount  K 
apclude,  "  That  it  is  good  to  be  here." 

Bp.  Halt.   Cunt.   Victory  of  Faith  over  the  World 

And  so  it  is  with  the  principle  of  true  religion,  the  prin 

i|>le  it  self  lies  in  a  narrow  compass,  but  the  acli vir \  am 
nvrgy  of  it  is  diffusive  and  van 


Id. 


of  Religion. 


VA 

As  Jacob  used  an  ingenious 
cattle  speckled  o: 
tulips  leathered  and  variegated, 

Fuller^  Worthies.  Norfolk. 

His  attributes  are  but  the  several  modes  and  variegations 
of  Almighty  love,  from  which  they  differ  but  as  the  colours 
of  the  rain-bow  do  from  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Glanvill,  Ser.  10. 

[Plant  now  your  choice  tulips,]  but  plant  them  in  natural 
earth  somewhat  impoverish  with  very  fine  sand,  else  they 
will  soon  loose  their  variegations. 

Evelyn.  Kalendarium.  October. 

Whether  we  consider  the  force  of  the  squadron  sent  on 
this  service,  or  the  diversified  distresses  that  each  single 
ship  was  separately  involved  in,  or  the  uncommon  instances 
of  varying  fortune,  which  attended  the  whole  enterprize, 
each  of  these  articles,  I  conceive,  must,  from  it's  rude,  well- 
known  outlines,  appear  worthy  of  a  compleater  and  more 
finished  delineation.— Alison.   Voyages,  Introd. 

Another  thing  that  stumbled  me  here  was  the  variation, 
which,  at  this  tune,  by  the  last  amplitude  I  had.  1  found  to 
be  hut  7deg.  5Smin.  W.  whereas  the  variation  at  the 
Cape  (from  which  I  found  myself  not  30  leagues  distant) 
was  then  computed,  and  truly,  about  11  deg.  or  more. 

Dampier.    Voyages,  an.  1699. 

Absolute  necessity,  in  which  there  can  be  no  variation  in 
any  kind  or  degree,  cannot  be  the  ground  of  existence  of  a 
number  of  beings,  however  similar  and  ."rrt'e.-in^  ;  u-c-use, 
without  any  other  difference,  oven  niimher  is  itself  a  mani- 
fest difformity  or  inequality  (it  I  may  so  speak)  of  efficiency 
or  casuality.— Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  7. 

Is  there  a  variance  ?  enter  hut  his  door, 


i  thee 


Pope.  Epis.  to  Lord  Bathurst. 

i  of  existence,  must  needs  arise 

dependent  upon  i 


whatsoever 


And  all  variety  or  differen 
from  some  external  cause,  and  1 
proportionable  to  the  efficiency  of  t 
it  be.— Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  7. 

On  the  whole  we  lost  little  less  than  a  month  by  our 
attendance  upon  her,  [the  Gloucester,]  in  consequence  of 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.  iii.  c.  I. 
Her  short  performance  was  no  sooner  try'd, 
When  she  I  sought,  the  nightingale  reply'd; 
So  sweet,  so  shrill,  so  variously  she  sung, 
That  the  grove  echo'd,  and  the  valleys  rung. 

Dryden.  The  'Flower  and  the  Leafr 
Ladies,  like  variegated  tulips,  show, 
Tis  to  their  changes  half  their  charms  we  owe; 
Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak. 
Their  happy  spots  the  nice  admirer  take. 

Pope,  Epis.  2.   To  a  Lady. 

We  now  tacked  and  stood  off  till  twelve,  then  tacked  and 

Stood  in  again  till  four  in  the  morning,  when  we  made  a 

trip  off  till    day-light;    and  during   all    tins    time    we    lost 

ground,  owing  to  the  variableness  of  the  winds. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

We  should  also  recollect,  that,   besides  this  temporary 

variableness  of  the  mind,  the  tongue  is  unruly,  and,  when 

the  spirits  or  the  passions  are  high,  utters  almost  spontane- 

ought  to  hold  the  bridle,  would, 

,  ujllin-Iy  restrain. 

Knox.  Ess.  No.  25. 
g  soft,  and 


Whoever  compares  his  state 
smooth,  variated,  unanguhir  hndles,  with  that  in 
funis  himself,  on  the  view  of  a  beautiful  object,  will  perceive 
a  very  striking  analogy  in  the  effects  of  both,  and  which 
may  go  a  good  way  towards  disco*  ering  their  common  cause. 

It  first  thankfully  confesses  the  great  goodness  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  in  disponing  our  minds,  of  themselv.es 
so  variously  and  wrongly  inclined,  to  ask  uruiunumisly  of 
him  such  things  as  we  ought,  and  encouraging  our  applica- 
tions by  such  explicit  assurances  of  bearing  us. 

S".cker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  27. 
The  clouds  in  the  west  were  varirguted  with  colours,  such. 
as  no  pencil  has  yet  been  aide  to  imitate. 

Knox.    Winter  Evenings,  Even.  59, 

VA'SCULAR.  Lat.  Vasculum,  from  vas,  a 
vessel. 

Containing  or  consisting  of  vessels. 
Anger 


tiinulus   o 

umerous  and  alarming. — Ci-g 
It  [the  spleen]  r 
ving  body. — Paley.  Natural 

VASE.      Fr.  Vase;   It 


part  of  a, 
Sp.  Vaso ;    Lat. 


Divers  men  equally  i 
question,  and  the  inqui 
must  resolve  upon  one. 

Sp.  Taylor    Rule  of 


good  speak  : 


be  indifferent  to  both, 


vessel :  applied  usually — to  one  intended  for 
ornamental  purposes. 

No  chargers  then  were  wrought  in  burnish'd  gold. 
Nor  silver  vases  took  the  forming  mold. 

Pope.  Statim.   Thcbaid,  i.  h 
11  Y 


VAS 


V  A'S  3  A  L,  n.  "j      Fr.  V,,ssnll:  It.  Vassiillo  i  Sp. 

Va'sSAI.,  V.  j     Vassnllo  ;   Low  Lat.  VonsnUks. 

Va'ssai.ace.  V  The  etymnlnjjkts  lnvr  written 
Vassai.a'tios.  j  verj  l.injdy  upon  this  word  and 
Va'ssai.ess.  J  its  origin.  (  See  Mi-nutit,  \\ ~uch- 
ter,  Du  Cu>n/r,  Vossius.  and  Junius. )  In  our  old 
writers,  (se.  Chaucer,  Gpwer,  G.  Roughs,)  .is  in 
the  ancient  romance.  Vassalii/n,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times improperly  written  Vesselaye,  is  used  as  equi- 
valent to —  Valour,  valiantncss,  pores.  And  Junius 
supposes  it  to  be  so  used  from  the  powerful  and 
faithful  assistance  which  the  fiduciary  clients, 
then  called  Vassi  or  vassulli,  supplied  to  their 
superior  lord  in  times  of  danger :  the  word  is 
indeed  evidently  as  much  a  term  of  honour  as 
knighthood  was.  The  Low  Lit.  Vastus  is  de- 
rived by  Vossius  (da  TV.' .Vs.  p.  634)  fiom  ros, 
a  pledge  or  surety  :  and  the  vassals  undoubtedly 
were  tenants  in  Bad  in,  upon  wage  or  gage,  or 
pledge;  (sc.)  to  render  certain  services  to  the 
lord  or  proprietor,  such  as  to  fallow  and  assist 
in  war;  and  were  so  far  bondsmen,  that,  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  tenure,  they  were  bound  or 
under  obligation  o'r  allegiance  to  the  performance 
of  certain  conditions.  Vossius,  with  little  reason, 
hesitates  to  derive  vas  ( rads,  cadis)  from  vad- 
ere,  which  we  have  in  the  A.  S.  Wad  an,  to  go, 
generally,  not  as  we  uaw  restrict  the  verb,  to 
wade.  The  Law  Lat  Vad  iaiu  was  also  written 
Wad-in*!  A.S.  Wtsda,  pignus,  vadimonium. 
A  nivuuit  then  is— 

A  follower,  or  attendant ;  one  bound  to  follow 
or  attend  ;  one  holding  certain  lands  under  bond, 
or  obligation,  or  allegiance— to  follow  or  attend, 
to  aid  or  assist. 

For  the  common  application,  see  the  quotation 
from  Ulackstone. 
Aial  that  was  lu  !  In  this  londe  tlie  flrste  rajutrtyl. 
As  in  l.in^.i^'^  ,.r  SaximiL-,  11. ;il  in.-  nu^'ie  cucr  y  wyte, 
And  mi  we]  lie  liauh  that  t'ulk  a'jLiuu-,  1 1  ..it  he  ays  nut  pet 
furgcle.  It.  Gluuccster,  p.  118. 


VAS 

When  lust  hath  Rotten  the  victory  in  the  soul  it  either 
makes  the  soul,  which  is  God's  vicegerent,  his  vassal,  or  his 
prisoner;  either  the  soul  becomes  servant  and  vassal  to  sin 
Dr  at  the  best  it  is  led  away  captive  by  it. 

Hale.  Cont.  Of  Self-denial. 

(We  should  meditate  upon  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God,)  the 
author  of  all  liberty,  loosing  us  from  captivity  under  the 
ivr.umv  of  S  tton,  from  vassalage  under  our  own  carnal  lusts 
ind  passions.— Barrow.  Drfence  o/the  Trinity. 


The  gr 


•  [nf  lands]  was  called  the  proprreto 


And  ghvler  ought 
Whan  wlthhonou 
That  whan  his  na 

Pur  all  furyetlen  i 


An  i  fouudeu  t 


VAST,  adj.  "\  See  Devastation.  Fr.  Vaste, 
Vast,  n.  vastation ;  It.  Vasto  ;  Lat.  Vastus  : 

Vasta'tion.  I  of  which  Vossius  gives  no  satis- 
Va'stly.  !  factory  account.  It  has  pro- 
Va'stxess.  jbablv  a  northern  origin.  (See 
Va'sty.  To  Waste.)      Vast,  adj.— 

Va'stii-y.  j  Widely  extended,  reaching  to 
Vastj'dity.  J  great  extent,  of  space  or  time; 

spacious  to  excess;  exceedingly  large,  ample,  or 

spacious. 

Vast,  n.— a  waste,  a  vacuity  of  space,  a  desert, 

a  boundless  or  measureless  vacuity. 
The  rest  of  March  and  all  the  monetli  of  April  wee  spent 

in  trauersing  that  mightie  and  vaste  sea,   betweene  the  yle 

of  Jaua  and  the  maine  of  Africa. 

Iluckluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  S22. 
And   aftir  the  hataill  there  shal  be  an  vtter  perpetuall 

vaslitu.de  and  destruccion  of  them. 

Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  9. 


Strype.  Eecles.  Mem.  Q.  Mary,  an.  155G. 

?rs  in  stone  and  imagers,  are  of  opinion 
s  and  huge  statues,  called  Colnsses.  which 
me  more  vaste  and  mighty,  if  they  frame 
viih  I  heir  lesrs  ;  with  their  arms  spread 
hed  forth,  as  also  with  their  mouths  gaping 
and.  P/ulaich,  p  241. 

hat  shall  pen  thy  breath  vp,  vrchins 
nst  of  night,  that  they  may  works 

Shakespeare.   The  Tempest,  Act  i.  ec.  2. 


wide  open.— R 
Pro    Fort 


Chaucer.  The  Kmghtes  Tale,  v.  5054. 


-Gower.  Con.  A.  b. 


lone  suche  in  all  l 


Daphnaida. 


blown  his  swoln  pride  to  that  vastness, 
eves  the  earth  is  in  his  fathom, 
ea  him  quite  forget  his  humble  being. 
Benum.  #  Fletch.   The  Prophetess,  Act  ii.  s 


i  me.— Id.  Thi 
^ond'ring  how  the 


ow  up  his  vastness,  and  offer 
ere  not  so  much  as  a  bare 
union  Hater,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 


ton.  Earl  nf  Surrey  to   Lady  Geraldii 

of  the  world  mar  afford,  even  in  tl 
h  a  competent  space  as  is  meet  and  cc 
—  Rutland.  Plutarch,  p.  951. 

-pettial  durance,  a  restraint 

akerpnre.  Men*  for  Meat.  Act  Hi.  sc. 


existence;  not  the  least  stick  or  straw,  or  other  trifle  that 
falls  to  the  ground,  but  shews  it;  not  the  slightest  motion 
produced,  the  least  whisper  of  the  air,  but  tells  it. 

Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  §5. 

The  Copernicans  (that  growing  sect  of  astronomers),  as 
their  hypothesis  requires,  suppose  the  rasiuvss  of  the  firma- 
ment to  be  exceedingly  greater  than  the  ancients  lelieved 
it.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 

The  Psalms  are  in> 


re.      The  book  of  Proverbs   i 
objects  against  reading  thos- 


Profusion  of  orns 
never  yet  been  able  1 
by  simple  magnificence.—  Knox.  Ess.  No.  79. 

VAT,  n.  Dut.  Vat ;  Ger.  Fass  t  Sw.  Fat ; 
A.S.  Feet.  fat.  Wachter  derives  from  the  Ger. 
Fassen  ;  Dut.  Vatten  ;  Sw.  Fatta,  capere,  con- 
tinere,  to  hold,  to  retain;  and  he  refers  the  Lat. 
Vas  to  the  same  origin.  Vat  (also  written  fat, 
qv.)  is  now  usually  applied  to— 

A  vessel  of  large  size. 


hould  froth? 


Would'st  thou  thy  vat*  with  gen'i 

Respect  thy  orchards  ;   think  not.  that  the  trees 

Spontaneous  will  produce  au  wholesome  draught. 

J.  Philips.  Citfer,  b.i. 

Lo  !  for  thee  my  m'll 

Now  grinds  choice  apples,  and  the  British  vats 
O'erflow  with  generous  cider.  Id.  lb.  b.  il. 

A  whole  vintage  is  very  often  spoiled  by  the  number  of 
bad  grapes  which  are  mixed  in  the  vat,  and  that  which, 
they  [the  people  of  Madeira]  will  not  throw  out,  because 
they  increase  the  quantity  of  wine. 

Coo*.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  1. 


VA'TICIDE.    "\       Fr.  Vnticinier  .-    It.  Vattbi. 

Va'ticine.  nare  ;     Sp.   Vaticinar  ;     Lat. 

Vati'cinatk.        >  Vnficinnri,  fata  rnncre  rates 
Vaticina'tion.    j  vel  phates.  from  the  Gr.  <p-nfj.t, 
Vati'cinai..         J  to  tell.       Vaticinate— 
To  tell  the  fates,  or  any  thing  fated  ;  to  sooth- 
say, to  Foretell,  to  prophesy. 
'Vatic'ule, — a  slayer  of  a  prophet. 
Then  was  fulfilled  the  vniitine  or  prnpbesie  nf  old  Merlin  : 
"  A  burning  gtohe  .shall   ri.-e  nut  of  the  ea-t.  ami  shall  mm- 
passe  about  the  land  of  Ireland,  and  all  tlie  foules  of  that 
ilat.d  shall  flee  round  about  tlie  fire  " 

JIulinshed.   Conquest  of  Ireland,  c.  Si, 

And  is  it  not  all  one  to  say,  that  there  was  never  sny 
woman  but  Sappho  in  love,  nor  had  tlie  gift  of  prophecy, 
save  only  Syhilla.  and  Arisi.niice.  or  such  as  publishsd  '.iitir 

Jluittuid.  Plutarch,  p.  077. 


J:i--n!»     Mi. 


would  think   that    the 


depa 


tiil 


Xoniagnc.  Jjezaulc.  £isaycst  Treat.  U.  J  2.     narude  fiat  t 


Taylor.  Liberty  »f  Prophesying. 


the  time  of  the 
doubted  it  to  have 
yet  for  this  so  ch 

Then  first  (if  poets  aught  of  truth  declare) 
The  caitiff  vaticidc  conceiv'd  a  prayer. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  il. 

The  phenomena  of  nature  are  alike  visible  to  all ;  bill  all 
have  nor  alike  learned  the  connexion  oT  natural  things  nr 
understand  what  they  signify,  or  know  how  to  vaticinate  by 
them.— Berkley.  Stris,  §253. 

My  patience  being  quite  exhausted,  T  desired  a  gentleman 
who  interested  himself  in  my  concerns  to  go  and  expos- 
tulate with  the  vniiciilp  [-c  the  manager  of  Co  vent  Garden 
Theatre].— Smollett.  Regicide,  Pref. 

He  [Thomas  Rhymer]  has  left  ra/irinal  rhymes,  in  which 

year  1279.—  U'arton.  English  Poetry,  s.  79. 

VA'VASOUR.n.  >      Law    Lat.  Vevatmr,   or 
Vava'sorv.  (valuator*     Fr.   l^nManrr, 

vavassot-Je.  A  lord  that  held  of  some  duke, 
marquess,  or  earl,  and  (at  least  among  us)  was 
in  degree  inferior  to  a  baron  ;  a  niesnp,  or  mesne 
lord  ;  or  as  arriere  vassal :  also,  a  ri/tfttn.  f  Cot- 
grave.  )  (  See  Vassal.  See  also  Spetman,  Menage, 
and  Wachter.) 
from  vassus  vassi 

Ryufird  the  corie  westrei".  Edald  the  ra 
Wiiaf  k>ng  of  Merce,  he  com  to  that  st 


is,   perhaps,   formed 


VAU 

nm  ('ii  riunsmtrS, 

i  I  wiile  be  no  iraitoure. 


ufci 


is  court  [Shirem 
and  execution  gi 
-Id.  lb. 


names  of  dukes,  mar- 
>i  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

;,  rav  '.'•   w,.'  which  held 
tely  of  Hie  king. 
rringtan.    Works,  p.  65. 

.'-.ys  aapertain'd   to  the 

en,  cases  criminal  and 

:  beneath  a  peer,  was 

ipo.l  even  'hell  criminal 


Fr.  Uote,  a  round  or  turn  ; 
voulte,  an  arch,  the  same  word 
differently  written  ;  It.  Vdlta  , 
Sp.  Vuetta  :  Low  Lat.  Voluta, 
from  volulum,  past  part,  of 
Va'i'Lty.  J   volvcre,  to  turn. 

A  vault, — a  turn,  or  bow  ;  an  arch,  an  arched 
building:  a  turn  ;  the  bounding  turn  (says  Cot- 
grave)  which  riders  teach  their  horses  ;  a  curvet ; 
the  turn  or  flexure,  in  which  men  throw  them- 
selves tin  or  off  their  horses,  (Junius.)  And  hence 
to  vault— 

To  curvet ;  to  turn  or  tumble  ;  to  leap  with 
the  body  turned  or  bent ;  generally,  to  leap. 


VAULT,  n. 
Vault,  v. 

Va'ulter.  ' 
Va'ui.tino,  n. 


i  within  sixe  daye 


Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  i. 

the  very  sparkles  after  the  fire  is  out  of  th» 
l  stead  of  stones  to  make  wailes  and  vaules. 
Ilackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  Hi. 


The  houses  withi 


And  if  ye  doe  not  thus  with   your  good 
they  siial  be  torue  vpside  dowue. 


Hacktuyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

'  Alexandria  is  an  old  thing  decayed  or 

eing  all  muled  vndemeath  for  prouision 
r  but  once  euery 


e  are  vnder  the  ground)  with 
Historic  of  England,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
:  Polypi, 


:  affirmed,  that  at  Carteia  there  was  . 
I.  used  commonly  to  go  forth  of  the 
;  of  their. .pen  center ns  and  tan  Is  ami 
es,  wherein  they  keep  g      '  " 


And  I  will  ktsse  thy  detestable  bono:. 

And  put  my  eye  balls  in  thy  i.ra/n.-  i.r  "ees. 

And  ring  these  ringers  with  thy  houshohl  wormes. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Act  iii.  sc  4. 

And  he  has  bespoke  a  taulling-horse,  you  shall  see  tin 
ome  forth  presently. 

Beaum.  #  Flelch.  Cuoid's  Revenge,  Art  ii. 

To  herformrr  husband  she  hire  Lord  George  Dacres.  who 
ad  died  young  by  the  fall  of  a  uauUiiig-h'irse  upon  him,  as 
e  had  learned  to  vault. 

Camden.  Hist.  ofQ.  Elizabeth,  an.  15(17. 

This  vault  of  air.  this  congregated  ball 

Papa.  To  Mr.  Murray. 

The  herald  ends  :  The  vaulted  firmament 

Heav'n  guard  a  pi.. ire  so  gia.-i.v.is  an  I  so  good, 
So  just,  and  lit  -o  provident  ol  til...  .1 1 
This  was  the  gen'ral  crv. 

Dn/den.   The  Knights  Tate,  b.  iii. 


nd  impnrfrrpe  r/mfi 


•e  rr/ntery, 


Nestor  had  f.iiV.l  the  f 
Then^ihTiM1!  „;,  l.„ 


,  and  otherwhiles 


Hollandhpiiuie,  b.  ix.° 
»  of  the  sea,  her  bowre 
he.ves  heaped  hie 
;,  that  threat  a  stormy  showre, 
in,  like  to  the  sky, 
,e  dwell  eternally. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii. 


u  second  accent  otitis  ordinance. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

There  be  voung  ladies 

loth  fair  and  honourable  that  would  leap  to  reach  'em, 

Eva  a'  Such  are  light  enough; 

Beaum.  «  Flelch.  A  Wife  for  a  Moncth,  Act  iv. 


The  man  (for  feare)  began 
lUt  the  wild  beast  kept  a 
lira.— Holland.  Ulinie,  b 


arried 

your  wife  do  run  away  with  a 
that  walks  upon  ropes,  or  him 

nsort. 

TheS 

lent  Woman,  Act  ii.  6C  1. 

began  to  re 
ept  a  tumbl 

ire  and  go  backe  againe, 
ig  and  muting  all  about 

When  in  ilieir  haik  at  l'jlus  the)  amv'il. 

City  of  Neleus.  Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

In  1345  he  [Henry  111  ]  undertook  this  cvr.it  work  in  the 

Middle  T.'we'r.  and  .he  ■«■■,.',■..■•  id  ii.  s  >..••.  not  hm-hed  till 
l-m.— Pennant.  London.   Westminster  Alley. 

VAUNT,  n.    \       Fr.  Sc  vanter,    va'nteitr ;    If.: 
Vaunt,  v.  I    Vantare,   vantarsi,   to    put   or 

Va'untage.       I   place  before  (avunt). 
Va'unter.         I        A   vaunter  is  one  who   sets 
Va'untery.       (  his  deeds  forward,    protrudes 
or  obtrudes  thern  or  himself; 
boasts,     brays    of    them  ;     is 
ostentatious  of  them. 
Vaunt,  (in  Shakespeare,  Troyl.  !f  Cress. )  vaunt- 
age,  (in  Fioissart,)  are — the  van.  or  front,  the  fore 
part. 

Come  forth  a  vaunter.  now  I  ring  thy  bel, 
I  spied  him  sone.  to  find  I  in  ike  a  vowe, 

He  loked  blacke  as  fcucles  c<  i 11 

Chaucer.   The  Court  of  Lnue. 


He  had  before  sayd 
ame  to  reyse   11, e  si. ... 


The  Et.glisshenien  1ml  the  v.<n-i./n.-  of  the  hvll.  and  hellc. 
themselfe  so  cloose  together,  that  none  coude  outre  into 
them.— Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  c.  139. 

Their  glorying  so  presumptuously  in  their  former  vietnrie, 

their  wrnneefull  d'eaiynges.  hadde  brought  them  to  the  point 
they  were  at.— Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  c.  43S. 

And  [you]  made  a  plantation  of  the  people  of  your  owne 

Englishman....    in  Vnginia.  the    (its.    Kngl-h   .■.■!.. lint 

euer  was  there  planted,  to  the  no  Utile   ,i,.,„  M;,„n  .1   .he 
glo.ie  ol  Ih.    S  .annuls,  &  ail  inpeaeh  ...  I  he;  I   .  ei.'-'s 

Holinshed.    Chi  on.    Ep    Ded. 

[And  hither  am  I  come]  to  tell  you  [faire  beholders]  that 


To  lay 
Tongn 


Homer.  Iliad, 


VAU'NTMARE.     See  Vamuk'e. 

V  AWARD,     i.e.  the  van  ward,  or  van  guard; 
generally,  the  front  or  fore-part. 

And  while  the  kyi.ee  lave  at  Mery.  his  counstable,  with 


Froiisarl.  Cronycle, 


Whom  he  fin 


le  demau 

ids  of  Cesar: 

aiding*. 

mar,  fol,  30 

.d  the  kynge 

Cronycle 

Vol.  I.  C.43S 

Eceles.  Mem.  1  Mary,  an.  1557, 

'e  field  rlolil'dy. 

The  liolilc  of  .hjincourt. 

U'BEROUS.  )       It.  Ubero,   ubtrH  :     VrUbir, 
U'reiity.  fubciti1,  (Cotgrave,  and  Roque- 

fort.)    LatVber. 

Abundant,  copious,  plentiful,  fruitful. 


oigne,  (1<113,)  p.  104, 


Holland.  Plinie,  b.  Vli 

But  chiefely  skill  to  ride,  seemes  a  science 
Proper  to  gentle  bloud ;  some  others  faine 
To  menage  steeds,  as  did  this  vaunter :  but  in  vaii 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 
2003 


UBIQUITY.   ")       Vr.VbrgviUi   It.Ubigmta; 

n..'<,Y.TA..v.  I  PP  U:,„,„i,l„,l  i  Low  Lat. 
Unw  itViuan.  I  m;.v»'«<  '"> ™  "'"<?'"<  every 
I'n.QUA'r.iAV.  (  where;  nbi.  the  i  l.tcc  where, 
Ubica'tion.  in  which,  or  in  what. 

Ubi'ett.  J       A  being  or  existence  every 

where,  or  in  every  place,   at   all  times ;    omni- 

Johnson  explains,  Whereness),-u6»d.y. 


No  one  sequel  ureed  by  the  apostles  asrainst  theGalatlans, 
for  joining  circu^-mi  with  C  rist.  but  may  be  as  well 
enforced  against  Ui»  Lutherans  holding  ubiquity. 

iVatton.   Life  of  Huoker. 

Tt  is  impossible  for  any  author  of  a  voluminous  hook, 
con-MS'int:  orseverai  persons  ami  circumstances,  (reader,  in 
ph-adinjr  for  M  '«ter  Fox.  I  p]*ad  fur  my  self) 
ttbiquitart,  irr.ellU-t-ncr.  as  to  apply   the  sanv 
every  particular— F«//«v.   Worthies.  BarUsMrc. 

This  kni'ht,  [Sir  Philip  Sidney!  in  relation  to  my  hook, 
may  be  termed  an  u'li-i'iU'iru.  and  appear  amongst  states- 
men, souldiers,  lawyers,  writers.  —  Id.  lb.   Kent. 

Some  vhiquitarie*,  while  they  hold  the  possibilitie  of 
conversion  and  salvation  of  reprobates,  overthrow  the  doc- 
trine of  God's  eternall  decree,  and  inimutabilitie. 

Bp.  Hall.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  352. 

The  ubiquitarians  defend  their  errors,  by  denying  the 
judgment  of  reason  ;  and  the  Macedonians  would  not  have 
the  deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  proved  by  consequence. 

Glanvill,  Ess.  5. 

Relations,  ubicatinns,  duration,  the  vulgar  philosophy 
admits  to  he  something;  and  yet  to  inquire  in  what  place 
they  are,  were  gross. — Id.  lb. 


tfaenrt, 


Fr.  Virer,  qirer  ;    Lat.  Gyrare, 
.(Skinner.)    *  Tooke  gives  it  the 


the  A.  3.  v.  Thweor-ian,  to   wrest,    to 
;  Laves*. 

To  turn,  (out  of  a  rijiht  line;)  to  chancre  or  alter, 
the  course  or  direction;  to  bend,  to  incline;  to  ' 
evolve  or  turn  out. 

Bein?  thus  at  the  very  pinch  of  death,  the  vinde  and 


VEH 

s  Cornelius,  the  lieutenant  in  Portugal  under  Fabius 

ul.  boasted  in  the  inscription  of  hi.  monument,  that 

ived  a  heathful  and  reoete  age  till  his  last  sickliest. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Doing,  c  4   M. 


B.  Jon 


How  doublets  and  great 
The  Silent  Woman,  Act 


main?  she:.te  ;  ami  whether  it  was  by  that  occa 
some  current,  or  by  the  wonderfuil  power  of  G 
verilv  think.-  it  «w,  the  ship  quickened  her  waj 
past  that  rocke,  where  wee  thought  shee  would  h 
Ilackluyt.   Voyages,  vol. 

Trains  shall  seek  out  engii 

And  they  two  fill  the  town  wilh't ;  ever) 
Is  to  be 


ight  of  Heaven,  whereof  wee  haue  spoken,  is  not 
imfortaNe  and  vsefull,  then  is  the  watmlh  thereof; 
masculine  vertue  it  quickens  all  kinrte  of  seeds,  it 
-  of  the  makes  them  veyetiue.  &  blostome.  and  fructifie.  and  hrings 
,  or  by  their  fruite  to  perfection  fur  the  vse  of  man  and  beast,  and 
as  wee      the  perpetuating  of  t" 


B  Jo 


cable 
The  Divelle  is  an  Asse,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 


ily  connected  t 


apprehend 


first  conceive 


vbiquity  to  be 

because,  in  the  order  ot  your  id 

being,    (a  finite   being,    suppose.)   and   then   conceive  self 

existence  to  be  a  property  of  that  being ;  as  the  angles  are 

properties  of  a  triangle,  when  a  triangle  exists. 

Clarke.  Answer  to  Second  Letter. 
For,  besides  the  court,  she's  the  most  eternal  visiter  of  the 
town ;  and  yet  manages  her  time  so  well,  that  she  seems 
ubiquitary — Dryden.  Marriage  a-la-Mode,  Acti.  sc.  I. 

I  remember  at  a  full  table  in  the  city,  one  of  these  ubiqui- 
tary wits  was  entertaining  the  company  with  a  soliloquy, 
for  so  I  call  it  when  a  man  talks  to  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand him,  concerning  wit  and  humour.— Tatter,  No.  244. 


U'DDER.  >       Dut.  Huyder,  uyder,  wder,  euder ; 

U'ddered.  )  A.  S.  Uder,  udr.      Uber,    mamma; 
Kilian  adds,  it  is  only  applied  to  the  mammae  of 
beasts. 
And  what  (affords)  to  saue  their  liues  they  would  haue 

To  take,  now  dying  drinke  ;  like  beasts  some  sucke 
Beasts  dugges.  and  when  milke  failes.  with  greedy  jaw 
Meere  blood  from  their  exhausted  udders  draw. 

May.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,b.iv. 
To  deck  the  hallow'd  harth  with  old  wood  fiYd 
Against  the  husband  comes  home  tir'd; 
That  penning  the  glad  flock  in  hurdles  by 
Their  swelling  udders  doth  dt 


Thou  weather-cock  of.  government  :  that  when  the  wind 
blows  for  the  subject,  point'st  to  privilege :  and  when  it 
changes  for  the  soveragin,  twrs  to  prerogative. 

Dryden.  Amphitryon,  Act  v. 

When  we  find  the  winds  south,  S  by  W.  and  S.S.W.  fresh 
gales  ;  veerable  to  S.W.  and  back  to  south,  we  stand  off  to 


This  obliged  us  to  let  go  our  sheet  anchor,  veering  out  a 
good  scope  of  cable,  which  stopt  us  till  10  or  11  a  clock  the 
next  day.— Id.  lb.  an.  1687. 


O  vet  in  noble  m< 
And  make  us  belt 
Whose  souls  die  I 


Hakewill.  Apologie,  b.  ii.  c.  4.  J  1 
lan  those  vegetires, 


misfortune  to 
sovereign  thai 
ings  of  the  people 


the  rock,  and  had  ; 

but  upon  dropping  an  anchor,  i 

and  fifty  fathom  of  cable,  the 

VEGETABLE,  adj. 
Ve'getable,  n. 
Vegetabi/uty. 
Ve'getal,  adj. 
Ve'getal,  n. 


,  fall  in  with  all 
Motion.    The  Freeholder. 
.ithin  Utile  more  than  a  cable's  length  of 


B.  Jonson.  The  Pr, 


i  of  a  Countrie  Life. 


The  first  distended  t 


Marian  loved  the  swain. 

Marian,  that  soft  could  stroke  the  udder  d  cow, 
Or  lessen  with  her  sieve  the  barley  mow. 

Gay.  Shepherd's  Week.  Tuesday. 
There  thrice  within  the  year  the  flocks  produce; 
Nor  master  there  nor  shepherd  ever  feels 
A  dearth  of  cheese,  of  flesh,  or  of  sweet  milk 
Delicious,  drawn  from  udders  never  dry. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 

VECK.     It.  Vecchia,  corrupted  from  the  Lat. 
Vetula,  ( Skinner. ) 

An  old  woman. 
And  yet  moreouer  worst  of  all, 
There  is  set  to  kcepe,  foule  her  befall, 
A  rimpled  vtcke  ferre  ronne  in  rage, 
Frouning  and  yellow  in  her  visage. 
Which  in  await  lieth  day  and  night, 
That  none  of  him  may  haue  a  sight. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

VE'CTURE.  \        It.  Vettura  ,     Lai.  Vectura, 
Vrctita'tion.  t  veclio,  from  vect-um,  past  part. 
of  Veh-ere,  to  carry. 

Vectitation  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Martiuus 
Scrihlerus.      See  Vehicle. 
The  carriage  or  conveyance. 

There  be  but  three  things,  which  one  nation  selleth  unto 

another:  the  commoditie  as  nature  yeeldeth  it  ;  the  manu- 

r  carriage.     So  that  if  these  three 

i  spring  tide. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Seditions  S[  Troubles. 

Their  enervated  lords  are  lolling  in  their  chariots  (a  species 

of  Teetilntinn  seldom  used  amongst  the  ancients,  except  by 

old  men). — Pope.  Memoirs  of  Marlinut  Seriblerus. 


Fr.  Vegeter,  ve'getal, 
vegetable,  vcaClntif ;  It. 

Yeyctarc,  vrgciabilf.  ve- 
ijetalico,  vcjjela ;  Sp.  Ve~ 
getear,  vegetative  ,-  Lat. 

Vegere,/at  i-igere,  which 


(Yossius  thinks)  may  be 
—  Vi  agere,  to  act  with 
force  or  power ;  to  be 
vigorous.  Vegetare,  ve- 
yetabilis,  are  words  of 
the  lower  ages.  To 
vegetate    (by    common 


Vegeta'tion. 

Ve'getative,  adj. 

Ve'get.vtive,  n. 

Ve'gete. 

Ve'getois. 

Ve'getive,  n. 

Ve'getive,  adj. 
usage),  is — 

To  gTow  as  plants  grow,  to  spriug  or  shoot,  to 
increase. 

Vegete,  or  Vegetous, — vigorous,  active,  lively, 
animated. 

The  one,  wherein  is  the  power  or  efficacie  of  growynge, 
which  is  also  in  herbes  and  trees,  as  well  as  in  man,  &  that 
parte  is  callen  vegetatife. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Govemovr,  b.  ill.  c.  23. 

Out  of  the  fertil  ground  he  caus'd  to  grow 
All  trees  of  noblest  kinds  for  sight,  smell,  taste, 
And  all  amid  them  slno.l  the  tree  of  life 
High  en.'-  -c-.  1'  ■•H-iii!.:  ambrosial  fruit 
Of  vegetable  gold.  Milton.  Para 


Massinger.  The  Old  Law,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

We  must  therefore  consider  wherein  an  oak  differs  from 
a  mass  of  matter,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  in  this;  that 
the  one  is  only  the  cohesion  of  particles  or  matter  any  how 
united,  the  other  such  a  disposition  of  them  as  constitutes 
the  parts  of  an  oak  ;  and  such  an  organization  of  those  parts 
as  is  fit  to  receive  and  distribute  nourishment,  so  as  to  con- 
tinue and  frame  the  wood,  bark,  and  leaves,  Src.  of  an  oak, 
in  which  consists  the  vegetable  life. 

Locke.  Bum.  Vnderst.  b.  ii.  c.  27. 

Next  to  the  earth  itself,  we  may  consider  those  that  are 
maintained  on  its  surface;  which  though  they  are  fastened 
to  it.  yet  are  very  distinct  from  it,  and  those  are  the  whole 
tribes  of  vegetables  or  plants.  These  may  be  divided  into 
herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees. 

Id.  Elements  of  Xatural  Philosophy,  c.  9. 

None  taught  the  trees  a  nobler  race  to  bear, 

Or  more  improv'd  the  vegetable  care. 

To  her  the  shady  grove,  the  flow'ry  field, 

The  streams  and  fountains,  no  delights  could  yield ; 

'Twas  all  her  joy  the  rip'ning  fruits  to  tend, 

And  see  the  boughs  with  happy  burthens  bend. 

Pope.   Vertumnus  fy  Pomona. 

Besides  all  this,  it's  not  unlikely  that  the  rain  water  may 
be  endued  with  some  vegetating  or  prolifick  ' 
from  some  saline  or  oleose  particles  it  contair 
Ray.  On  t 
Deep  to  the  root 

Of  vegetation  parch'd,  the  cleaving  fields 

And  slippery  l3wn  an  arid  hue  disclose, 

Blast  Fancy's  bloom,  and  wither  ev'n  the  soul. 

Thomson.  Summer. 

Who  is  there  of  that  school,  that  is  not  persuaded,  that 
substantial  forms,  vegetative  souls,  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum, 
intentional  species,  &c.  are  something  real? 


i  Creation,  pt. 


Locke.  Hum.  Vnderst.  b.iii.  c. 
lively,  vegete  faculty,  is  1 


A  well  radicated  1 
an  apple  of  gold  in  a  picture  of  silver  ;  'tis  perfect 
perfection,  'tis  a  coat  of  mail  upon 


■  /.  st. 


South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  1. 

But  now,  for  the  way  of  sinning,  which  we  have  been 

speaking  of,  it  is  neither  confined  by  place,  norweaken'd  by 

age,  but  the  bed-rid,  the  gouty,  and  the  lethargick,  may 

upon  this  account  equal  the  activity  of  the  r 

the  most  vegete  sinner. — Id.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 


::  —         ■ 

Grudges  their  life,  from  whence  1 
Ketchless  of  laws,  affects  to  rule  ; 
Anxious  to  reign,  and  restless  on 
first  ;v;K'/it'e.  then  feels,  and  reai 


i  began. 


i  th' 


r'd  her  1 


servient  and  suitable  t 


II.,;. . 


anil  operations  sub- 
.  of  Mankind,  p  2GG. 


Id.  Ovid.   Metam.  b.  i. 

The  soil  of  this  island,  in  some  places,  is  light  and  black, 
evidently  comprised  of  decayed  v.-q-I"  '.'...  the  dung  of  birds, 
and  san.i. — Cook.   Third  Voyage,  b.iii.  c.  10. 

The  seed,  being  so»n.  was  left  to  vegetate;  the  leaven, 
being  inserted,  was  left  to  ferment;  and  both  accoidiug  to 


the  I 


Bcetius  in  his  acurate  tract  De  Gem: 
opinion;  not  ascribing  its  [coral] 
but  the  coagulating  spirits  of  salt,  and  lapidilicia!  juyce  of 
the  sea.  which  eiitrin^-  the  pa.  ts  of  that  plant,  overcomes  its 
veoelfibitity,  and  enliven-  it  int..  ..  hipideous  substance. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,   b.  ii.   c.  5. 

Pace.  When  all  your  alchemy,  and  your  algebra, 
Your  minerals,  vegetal- 


Paley.  Evidences  of  CStutianUy,  vol  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  8. 

Fr.  VehSmmt;  It.  Vremente; 
Lat.  Vehe. 


*T.  1      Fr.  Vehement;  1 

v.      (^  Sp.  PeAi  mente  ; 

I  mens :  i.  e.  Ve-nu 

J  valde  and  metis.- 


Wheeles  goe. 


will  flow  as  i 


b.  Jomon.    The  Alchemist,  Act  i.  SC.  1. 
So  pleasant!  she'll  mount  you  up,  like  quick-silver, 
Over  the  helm  ;  and  circulate  like  oil, 
A  very  vegetal.  Id.  lb.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Now  this  marrow,  this  r.yr'alitc  and  vital!  substance,  I 

say  (call  it  whether  y..u  u  ill)  runneth  n.rwar.l  still  on  end  all 

the  lenglh  of  the  hellw  !:■  -y  ,  r  pipe  so  long  as  it  findeth  no 

resiitance  by  the  my.— Holland.  Pltnie,  o.  xvii.  c.  21. 

200-1 


VEHEMENT. 

Vr.'llEMENTLY. 

Ve'iiemence. 

Ve'iiemency.  )  valde  and  menu.-  when  the 
i  mind  feels  strongly,  forcibly.       Hence  Vehement— 

Strong,  forcible,  violent,  impetuous;  eager, 
ardent. 

By  exercise,  whiche  is  a  vehement  motion  (as  Galene  prince 
of  phisvtionsdelinelbdhehellhe  ofmanne  is  pteserued.and 


r  T.  Elyot.  The  Hovernovr,  b.  i.  o.  16. 

Therefore  the  wordes that  ye  al!ed"e  can  be  r.nne  other- 

ryse  taken  than  as  ye  say  ly  wave  .  f  esresse  S:  yperl.ole, 

a  declare  the  vehemence  of  his  nnnde  in  the  matter  ol  fa\th. 

Sir  T.  More.    Wotkcs,  p.  565 


it  OUL—Hotinshed.   De- 


VEI 

Any  thing  carried  or  borne,  (sc.)  as  a  standard,  '  the  heart,  and  by  i 
ensign,  banner,  flag:  and  further,  a  sail,  any  "iery,  tmht.- jim^ 
thing  hung  or  spread  as  a  sail,  to  shade,  screen,  ever^it  h'l-?  o/'ih'i 
or  cover.      And  hence  velare,  to  veil,  or —  ,  vein  once  more  to 

To  cover,  to  screen,  to  shade;  to  conceal,  to  and  prepared,  to  be 
hide,  to  overspread. 


:  Theology, 


ndle  my  rapt  spirits 


That  dumb  things  would  be  mov'd  to 

Thy  present  wants,  or  fears,  or  desire 
thy  own  piayers  eagerly  and  vehemently 
thy  wants,  fears,  or  desires,  because  t 

Hale.    Coitt.    Meditations  upu 

("He  hath  made  us]  to  partake  of  his 
feet  ions  ;  an  extensive  knowledge  of  m 
placency  in  good,  a  forward  capacity  i 
happy,  (according  to  our  degree,  and  wi 


Though  the  arterial  [system]  w; 
tfid  small  twigs,  may  be  imagiw 
tther  words,  to  grow  from  the  ht 


rry  thy  spirit  in 
are  things  pre- 
;  Lord's  Prayer. 
t  excellent  per- 
ang  compleatly 
w,  vol.i.  Ser.  8. 
s   in  the  water, 


Even  at  the  sight  of  their  own  shad 
they  would  again  retire  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came, 
and  bark  vehemently  a  long  time. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1G"6. 

Instead  of  ever  following  such  guides  [inclination  or 
fancy]  implicitly,  we  should  always  have  the  greater  suspi- 
cion that  we  are  going  wmnj-,  the  mure  vehemently  they 
press  us  to  go  forward.—  Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

How  zealously  soever  therefore  contending  parties  may 
hold  fast  what  they  profess:  yet,  violating  the  most  indis- 
putable duties  by  their  vehemence  for  disputable  doctrines, 
they  provoke  great  numbers  to  sit  loose  to  all  profession  ; 
and  do  incredible  harm  to  the  religion,  which  they  would 
serve.— Id.  Ser.  3. 

Dispatch,  embark,  command  thy  crew  on  board. 

Ere  my  arrival  notice  give  of  thine 

To  the  old  king  ;  for  vehement  I  know 

His  temper.  Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xx. 

VE'HICLE.^        Fr.  Vthicuh  ;     It.   Vekolo  ; 

Ve'hicled.       V  Lat.  Vehiculum,  from  vehere,  to 

Vehicular.  J  carry,  from  Gr.  Ox-ew,  with  the 
digamma  or  v  prefixed,  and  %  changed  into  h, 
(Vossius.)     (Gr.  $c-p-ctv.) 

A  carriage,  a  conveyance  ;  the  means,  instru-  ' 
ment  of  carriage  or   conveyance,   or   communi- 


But  the  Divine  life  is  communicable  in  some  sort  to  both 
soul  and  body,  whether  it  be  aethereal.  or  of  grosser  consist- 
ence :  and  those  uundeiiul   ^niK-l'iil  pleasures  that  we  feel, 

More.  Philosophical  Cnbhata,  c.  2.  §201. 

His  blood  the  vehicle  of  life,  spilt  upon  the  ground. 

Hale.  Cont.   1  Tim.  i.  10. 

In  short,  words  seem  to  be  as  it  were  bodies  or  vehicles  to 
the  sense  or  meaning,  which  is  the  spiritual  part,  and  which 

'U'.it.i.lon.   Religion  of  Nature,  §  5. 


face.— Fines.  Obedience  ><J  a  Chihtian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

This  Thomas  was  a  man  in  great  admiration  of  the  people, 
shewing  suiKliiu  things,  as  they  afterward  chanced  :  howbeit 
they  were  euer  hid  and  inuolued  vnder  the  veile  of  darke 
and  obscure  speeches. 

Holinshed.  Historic  of  Scotlarid,  an.  1279. 

I  much  admire  she  was  not  made  a  saint  (a  dignity  in 

those  dayes  conferred  on  some  of  less  desert) ;  and  conceive 

she  had  surely  been  sainted   if  vailed,   and  found  the  less 

favour  for  being  no  votarie,  but  a  virgin  at  large. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Essex. 
Headlong  from  thence  the  glowing  fury  springs, 
And  o'er  the  Theban  palace  spreads  her  wings, 
Once  mure  invades  the  guilt;,   nojne,  and  shrouds 
lis  bright  pavilions  in  :i  icil  of  clouds. 

Pope.  Statins.  Thebaid,  b.  i. 
The  god  obeys,  and  to  his  feet  anplies 
Those  golden  wings  that  cut  the' yielding  skies. 
His  ample  Ii.it  In;-,  beamy  locks  r/erspread, 
*  starry  glories  of  1 ' 


ts  trunk  and  branches 
o  issue  or  proceed  ;  in 

foot-stalk  (which  how- 
;r,  were  it  so,  would  be  only  to  resolve  one  mechanism 

'i  another.)  yet  the  reii,./,  the  returning  system,  can  never 
formed  in  this  manner.—  Id.  lb. 


And  veil' i 


-Id.  lb. 


;bard  illustrious:  then  his 
lye  with  both  hands  o'er  his 
sw,  behind  its  ample  folds 

Vriling  Ins  face  through  fear  to  be  observ'd 
By  the  Phxaeians  weeping  at  tiie  song. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  \ 


VE'INED. 
Speght)  for  ve 

These  s 

em  to  be  a  misprint  (in 
eived.     See  Wave. 

My  greats  toy 
the  vertues,   til 
comen  at  ones, 

I    MlphHM.    lh 

in  meditaci 

The  Tcslai 

w,  the  bountees, 
ent  of  Loue,  b.  i. 

"Sothly"  (quod  she)  "  that  were  great 
good  man  might  haue  his  desvres  in  seru 
and  a  shrewe  to  he  veined."— Id.  lb.  b.  ii 

ce  of  thilke  knot, 

Trewly  she  hath  wounded 
flnristiitigo  of  uiokell  ianglir 
thanked  I  it  for  no  glose,  1  a 

„     1      d     U 

e  of  manye,  with 
and  good  worths 
ny  prudence  thou 

VEIN.  ^  Fr.  Verne;  It.  Vena  ;  Sp 
Ve'jned.  I  From  Gr.  'Is  (quod  propric 
Ve'iny.  (  fibram, — Vossius)  is  formed  i 
Ve'nods.  )  from  the  accusative  Ivu.  is 


Fr.Veine;  It.  Vena  ;  Sp.  Vena. 
proprie  notat 
1  vis,  and 
formed 
Applied  to — 
The  lineal  tubes  which  convey  the  blood  in 
animals,  (see  the  quotations  from  Ray  and  Paley;) 
lineal  streaks  in  mineral  or  vegetable  bodies; 
(met.)  to  a  movement,  progress,  course  or  cur- 
rent, or  train  of  thought  or  feeling ;  humour, 
temper,  disposition. 

He  bi  gan  the  toun  of  Bathe,  and  tho  hote  bathes  ther 
In  the  veynes  of  the  water,  as  yt  doth  vp  walle. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  2S. 


rol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
.  thornes  sharp  anil  kene, 


of  Mary  Magdalene, 
vaynes  of  his  necke, 


Such  scatter'd  ears  as  are  not  worth  your  care, 
Your  charity  for  alms  may  safely  spare, 
And  alms  are  but  the  vehicles  of  pray'r. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

The  only  great  privilege  they  seem  to  think  they  shall 
acquire  by  death,  is  immortality  :  for  they  speak  of  spirits 
being,  in  some  measure,  not  lot-ally  divested  of  those  pas- 


Bcrners.  l-'nussa, 
r.  Is  he  not  Duke  indeed, 


etcht  his  noble  hide. 


,  good,  mixt  \vi*h  sncl;  sprightly  wit, 


,     [pilled, 


From  this  observation  ue  in  ay  gather  that  the  rational 
rjul  is  complcal.y  formed  in  all  its  c.ential  pails  before 
ntrance  inlo  the  human  body,  and  that  the  fashion  and 
neaments  it  afterwai  Is  takes  by  long  habitation  therein 
re  not  necessary  lor  its  subsistence  in  the  vehicular  slate, 
y  preparations  fitting  for  some  particular  functions  useful] 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  21. 

If  any  one  will  follow  me  while  I  travel  under  thy  guid- 
gyj  let  him  look    foe    otherguised    entertam- 

en  I) 'striding    IVg.isus  »e  l.iim  hd  a.ong  the 

Id.'  lb.  pt.  iii.  c.  26. 
O,  kindly  view  our  letter'd  strife, 

And  guard  us  thrnugn  polemic  life';     .     • 

From  poison  vehicled  in  praise, 

For  Satire's  shots  but  slightly  graze.— Green.  The  Grotto. 

VEIL,  n.  }      Fr.Voiler;  It.  Velare :   Sp.Velo; 

Veil,  »  (  Lat.  Velare.  to  cover,  velo  tegere  ; 
and  velum.  Scnliger  (upon  the  authority  of  Cicero) 
and  Vossius  form  thus:  veho,  veil,  uexum,  vexu- 
lun,  vexillum ;  arid  (by  syncope,  vehtm. 


VEIZE,  v.     See  to  Pheeze. 
Some  have  confidently  affirmed,  in  my  hearing,  that  the 

witness)  had"  its  origin'oll  from  his  [Vesty]  prulligattng  of 
the  lands  of  his  bishoprick ;  but  I  yet  demurre  to  the  truth 
hereof.— Fuller.    Worthies.    Warwickshire. 

But  Bishop  Turbervil  recovered  some  lost  lands,  which 
Bishop  Vnysey    had    rer.nl :    and    particularly   obtained    of 
liueen  Mary  the  restitution  of  the  fair  manor  of  t'rciiiton. 
Id.  lb.  Dorcetshire. 

VELI'FEROUS.     Sail-bearing,  (vela-ferens.) 
The  .Ethiopians,  Persians,  Indians,  and  Chinezes,  may 

be  reckon'.!  anion-  the  nations  of  traffic,  especially  the  last 
nam'tl,  as  who  are  by  some  thought  to  have  had  knowledge 
of  the  magnet  lieforc'tlie  Europeans  ;  nay,  so  addicted  were 
they  to  sailing,  that  they  i 
to  sail  upon  the  land 

VELITA'TION,  n.  Lat.  Velitatio,  from  veliles, 
(a  light-armed  soldier,)  and  velites  non  a  volanrlo, 
quasi  vn/iles,  ut  vulgo  creditur,  sed  quia  sub  t>e.z's, 
seu  vexillis  militabant,  non  sub  aquilis  legionum, 
a  veils  nomen  traxisse,  unde  et  vexillarii  postea 
dicti,  (FacciahU  Lex.) 

An  attack,  an  onset ;  a  contest,  a  skirmish. 
In  good  time,  brethren  ;  and  why  should  not  I  take  leave 
to  return  the  same  answer  to  you  in  this  your  tedious  veli- 

Bi>.  Hull.  Answer  to  the  Vindication  of  Smectymnuus. 

They  abide  even  after  the  conquest,  after  their  main  body 

is  broken,  anil  therefore  cannot  at  all  be  cured  by  those  slight 

vclilations  and  pick  quccrincs  of  simile  actions  of  hostility. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  8.  §8. 

But  all  these  were  but  small  vclilalions  and  conflicts  pre- 


II, lie. 


OftheKnowle  'ye  of  Christ  Crucified. 


V  E  L  L  E'  IT  Y,  n.  Fr.  Velleile  ;  It .  Vellei/ci  ;  Lat. 
Vtllrilas,  from  vclle,  to  will.  See  the  quotation 
from  Hammond  in  v.  Would.  A  term  (Locke) 
used  to  signify — 

The  lowest  degree  of  desire. 


Onei 


villi  the 


Pref. 

So  Gresholm  far  doth  s 

Scalm,  Stockholm,  with  saint  Bride 

"Which  with  their  veiny  breasts  intic 

and: 
&  Gatholm,  nearer 

the  gods  of  sea. 

As  soon  as  the  blood  is  I 
veins  of  the  body,  and  before 
its  arteries,  it  is  carried,  by  i 


force  of  the  contraction  of    of  the  me 


ncr.ii   i-:  jipipos'rt,  if  its  absence  i 


-Locke*  Hum. Under st. 


VEL 

VE'LLIC ATE,  v.  )      Fr.  Vellicaticm ;  Lat.  Vel- 

Vellica'tion.  )  licatio,  from  vellicare,  vellere. 
to  pluck  or  pull. 

To  pluck  or  pull,  to  twitch  or  twinge. 

For  those  kind  of  smells,  that  we  have  mentioned,  are  al 
strong,  and  do  pull 


Bacoi 


latin  al!  Historic,  §835. 
all  pursers  have  a  kind 


And  therefore  we  see  t 
of  twitching  and    vaMeatian,    besides    tue  griping   winch 
Cometh  of  wind.— Id.  lb.  §  37. 

[I  would  demand]  why  the  infusion  of  Crocus  metallorum 

or  of  glass  of  antimony,  tliouch   it  require  no  pungent,  ur  &o 

much   as   manifest   taste,  uhuretiy  In  vltirale  tlie  palate  or 

tlie  tongue,  are  yet  violently  botli  vomime  and  latlurtiel; 

Bogle.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  191. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  bodn 
angular,  rouse  and  vellicnte  the  org; 


f  feeiing.  causing  a 


VE'LLUM.  Fr.  Velin,  calfs  skin;  veller,  to 
talve. 

Calf's  skin,  (dressed  for  use  in  writing,  book- 
binding, &c. ) 

He  ought  ralhe 
par,  liiuetit  fur  tire 

Holinshcd.  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  an.  1534. 
The  house  is  builded  like  a  maze  within, 
With  turninp  staires,  f:i.-e  iluors.  and  "Hiding  waieS, 
Tire  shane  whereof  plotted  in  velum  thin 

Fuirefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  xiv.  s.  7G. 

The  tree,  so  pruned,  dressed,  and  cultivated,  was,  within 

ft  few  days,  transplanted   into  a  large  sheet  of  vellum,  ami 

rdaeed  in  tie  great  li.il],  where  it  attracts  the  veneration  of 

Ills  tenants  every  Sunday  morning.— Spectator,  No.  012. 

VELOCITY.    Fr.  Veloclle;  It.  Veliicc,  rdocila , 
Sp.  Veloz,  velozidud ;   Lat.  Velox.  velocitas,  proprie 
de  navibus,  from  velum,  a  sail,  (Vossius.) 
Swiftness,  speed,  rapidity. 

Nor  on  the  other  side  can  it  be  avoided,  hut  that  all  mo- 
tions would  be  equal  in  velocity. — Glanvtll,  Ess.  1. 

It  appears  from  experiments  of  falling  bodies,  and  from 
experiments  "f  |ie  miniums,  wliiilil  lieine.  of  equal  lengths  am] 
Unequal  gravities)  vibrate  in  eiqual  times;  that  all  bodies 
whatsoever,  in  s|i.ices  v,.id  of  sensible  insistence,  fall  from 
the  same  height  with  equal  velocities. 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  3. 

The  aorta  of  a  whale  is  larger  in  the  bore  than  the  main 
pipe  of  the  water-works  at  London-bridge  ;  and  the  water 
roaring  in  its  passage  through  that  pipe  is  inferior  in 
impetus  and  velocity  to  the  blood  gushing  from  the  whale's 
heart.—  Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c,  10. 

Chaucer  writes — Velouetle; 
•Spenser — Vellet ;   B.Jonson — 
Vellute;    Low  Lat.  VeUuetum : 
Fr.  Velours,     velnus ;      It.   Vellulo ;      Sp.    Vcllut, 
velludo,  (q.d.)  villosum,  supple  serieum,  from  villo, 
i.e.  lanugine, — woolliness.     Applied  (met.)  to — 
Any  thing  very  fine  and  soft. 
Velveteen — is  an  imitation  of  velvet. 
To  velvet, — to  paint  on  velvet.     See  the  quota- 
tion from  Peacham  in  v.  Verdant. 

i  beddes  hed  she  made  a  mew, 


VELVET,  n.  ^ 
Ve'lvet,  adj.      >  I 
Ve'i.lure.         J 


In  signe  of  trouth,  that  i 


:  Tale,  v.  10,958. 


guide  raised  with  criinosin  oeluet  in  graine,  a  piece  of 
purple  veluel,  a  piece  of  damask  e  piirjded  ;,  piece  of  criinosin 
daniaske,  which  he  most  thankfully  accepted. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  287, 

His  velet  head  began  to  shoote  out. 

And  his  wreathed  homes  gan  newly  sprout. 

Spenser.   The  Shephcard's  Calender.  May. 

Whilst  from  off  the  waters  fleet, 

Thus  I  set  my  printle.s  feet 

O'er  the  cowslip's  velVfi  bead, 


Milton. 
:  is  of  mo 


00  weare  t—Hcol.,  r.  Kcclesiasl,calt  P..tiiie,  b.  v.s.  6. 

Rut  now  hy  meanes  of  strangers  succoured  here  from 
Omesticall  persecution,  thee  ..'.me  bath  beene  impluie.i  into 
baies,  vcltores.  grngraines, 


Lin'rl  • 


VEN 

■  An  old  har, 


VEN 


Beaum.  k  Ftetch.  The  Noble  Gentleman,  Act  v. 

But  their  attire  like  liveries  of  a  kind, 

All  rich  and  rare  is  fiesh  within  my  mind. 
la  velvet   while  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  ihe  Leaf. 

Th'  apparel  on  his  back, 

Tho"  coarse,  was  re^'rend,  and  tho'  bare,  was  black; 
The  suit,  if  hy  the  fashion  one  might  guess, 
Uas  v< ■u-t.-:  in  the  youth  of  good  queen  Hess, 
Liit  utue  mil  taflety  what  now  remain'd. 

Pope.  On  Dr.  Donne,  Sat.  4. 
"Whatever  his  grace  may  think  of  himself,  they  lock  upon 
im.  and  every  tiling  that  belongs  to  him,  with  no  moie 
?gard  than  they  do  upon  the  whiskers  of  that  Milt  hm-- 
liled  animal,  that  has  long  been  the  game 


There  is  so  in  all  humane  affairs;  In  merchandize,  in 

laying  wagers,  in  ill  consultations  and  wa^,  In  ton  roe;  sand 
agriculture,  in  ['.-aching  anil  learning,  in  putting  cliildtei)  TO 
school  or  keeping  tliein  at  home,  in  the  price  ol  market,  and 
"commodities. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iv.  c.  !. 
But  the  main  product  of  these  vallies,  and  indeed  thff 
only  commodity  it  Vends,  are  the  cacao  nuts,  of  which  the 
chocolate  is  made.— Dumpier.  Voyages,  an.  16S2. 

The  apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  poor;   but  is  h» 
therefore  justified  in  vending  poison  ? 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  Let.  to  the  Publisher. 
Take  < 

ie  least  to  sell,  which  is  very  t 


1  the  1 


insidious,    spring-nailed, 
sopliers,  whether  going  1 


two  legs, 


Letter  'to  a  Noble  Lord. 


VE'NAL.    \       Fr.   Venal;     It.  Venule;      Sp. 

Vena'litv.  f  Venal;  Lat.  Vtnalls,  that  may  be 
sold.      See  Vend. 

That  may  be  sold  or  bought ;  that  may  be  had 
for  a  price,  for  money  ;  mercenary. 
O,  through  1 

Breathe  thy  pathetic  eloqi 


1  shakes  Corrupts 


i  ■■..- 


\,-  lit,,  in.'  ihroWS,        ■ 

er  venal  throne. 

Thomson.  Aittv 


For  they  had  a  countryman  and  fast  friend  residing  on 
the  spot,  who  spoke  the  language  well,  and  was  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  vitality  of  the  government,  nor  with 
tlie  per-suiis  of  several  of  the  magistrates. 

Anson,   Voyages,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

The  venal  cry  and  prepared  vote  of  a  passive  senate,  con- 
firm him  [a  minister]  in  habits  of  begging  the  question 
with  impunity,  and  asserting  without  thinking  himself 
obliged  to  prove.— Burke.  State  of  the  Nation. 

VE'NARY.  ^  Fr.  Vineries  Lat.  Venatio, 
Vena'tical.  >from  ven-ari,  to  hunt,  or  search 
Vena'tion.   J  out,    (sc. )    with    hounds,    with 

dogs  :  (a  cane,  vel  kwi,   the  k  changed  into   v, 

Vossius.)     See  Venison. 
A  monk  ther  was,  a  fayre  for  the  maistrie, 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  1GC. 


lluliiu-hvd.  Description  of  England,  I 


There  be  three  for  venary  or  venatiral  pleasure  in  England 
viz    0  forest    a  chace.  and  a  park;    thev  all  three 
one  thing,  which  is  that  they 


Aldrovandus,  Mathiolus.  Ge: 
mis,  Peter  Martyr,  and  others 
of  their  [the  bever]  rwar.'on*  i 


habitations  for 

nomlt,  b.iv.  Let.  15. 
Bellonius,  OUlusMag- 


Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii 
However,  upon  the  Norman  conquest,  a  new  doctrine 

..  ...  ;,  ,,■;■  ,  :,.  .  .  :,■■  .  ':  .Y  o|  jnii  -Hii  ..  ;mi!  1..I  in;;  ■  ■■.!  ■ 
:>f  chase  or  renaru,  and  such  other  annuals  as  wereaCCOl 
game,  was  then  held   to  belong  to  the  king,  or  to  such  only 


Fr.  Vendre;  It.  Vendere  ; 
Sp.  Vender;  Lat.  Vend-erc,  to 
bring  to  sale,  to  sell. 

To  sell,  or  make  sale  of;  to 
give,  deliver,  or  transfer  to 
another  — for    a    price,    * 


Ve'ndible,  n. 
Vendibility. 
money. 


For  loue  is  ouer  all  vendable 

We  se  that  no  man  louetu  now 

But  for  winning  and  for  prow.— Chaucer.   Rom.  of  (he  R. 

or  not;  and  whether  they  be  rowed  and  shorne :    becausi 
oft-times  they  goe  vndrest. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,   vol.  i.  p.  2<>3 

All  such  wares  as  I  had  receuied  in  barter  for  cloth,  and 

as  I  tooke  perforce  of  the  king,  &  other  his  noblei,   in 

pniment   of   inonev  due  vnto    me,  were  not   vendible  \v. 

Persia.— Id.  lb.  p.  333. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that,  within  few  miles  of  Pont  Tract 
no  less  then  twenty  thousand  pounds  worth  of  this  coarst 
commodity  is  yearly  made,  and  vended  in  the  vicinage. 

Fuller,     U'tnlhws.     ")"■■/  '.  -■'"'■"' 


But  since  time  lY 
commoditie  [coiall]  s 


there 


ible,  great  scarsitie  there  is  of  i 
Holland.  FUmc,  b.  xxxli.  c. 
200G 


in  particular,    that  those  may 

nders  of  eardmatches,  to  whom 
1  proverb  of  '•  Much  cry, 


;  t^be.,- 


Sjjcciutor,  No.  251. 
Pepper  is  the  chief  vendible  commodity  in  this  country, 
it  thrives  very  well  on  all  the  coasts. 

Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  Ifi90. 

They  perform  a  work,  or  vend  a  commodity,  equivalent  to 

(he  com  |>ensat  ion  tiiev  receive  ,  and  owe  no  olihgat ion  beyond 

t!i  ;<     v,  ...    li    civiiny    or     In  iKvnO'iii.T,     tov.anU    those    with 

whom  they  negotiate,  imposes. — Knox.  Spiiit  of  Despotism* 

Whatever  is  found  to  gratify  thepuhlii/k,  will  be  multiplied 
by  the  emulation  of  venders  beynd  necessity  or  use.  This 
plenty,  indeed,  piouuces    ehea|no-ss,    hut    cheapness  always 

And  therefore,  if  the  vendor  says,  the  price  of  a  beast  U 
four  pounds,  and  the  vendee  says  he  will  give  four  pounds, 
ihe  bargain  is  struck;  and  they  neither  of  them  are  ?t 
liberty  to  be  off.  |,rm  ided  immediate  possession  be  tendered 
by  the  other  side.— Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  30. 

Some  are  hoping  »r  a  bloody  battle,  because  a  bloody 
battle  makes  a  vendible  narrative  —Idler,  No.  5. 

It  appears  that  the  said  revolutions  were  occasioned  by 
Wood,  jthente  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  /.  HowelL 
VINDICATE,  v.     Fr.  Vendiquer,    to    claim. 
See  To  Vindicate. 

His  body  so  perteyneth  vnto  hym,  that  none  other,  with- 
out iiii  eulltent,  luaye  rendnfi'.e  therill  any  propretie. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Govemovr,  b.  ii.  C.  S. 
VE'NDITATE,  v.  \  Lat.  Vendltare,  to  desire 
Vfindita'tion.  )to   sell;    and   consequen- 

tially, to  set,  to  shew,  to  exhibit— for  sale. 

To  set  out  ostentatiously,  to  make  a  display  of, 

to  vaunt. 

This  they  doe  in  the  subtiltie  of  their  wit,  to  make  them 

■.  niderfully  hy  these  strange  words  of  art.  as  if 

1 1 1 1 : \-  would  eruaitat   thttn   for   tho   very  wonders  of  natures 

worke.— Iluiliirid.  Flime,  b.  xxxvii.  c.  12. 

The  venditntinn  of  our  owne  worth,  or  parts,  or  merits, 
argues  a  miserable  indigence  in  them  all. 

lip.  Halt.  Occtuivnal  Meditations,  §  30. 
The  former  conceit  is  as  gross,  , 


Tim',, 


ne  others  ;  that  even  spiiits,  I 
a  kind  of  materiality,  may  be  taken  ' 
vcndtlatiun  of  a  fleshly  beauty. 


the  i 


Id.  The  Women's  Vail. 
VENEFI'CIAL.  ^  See  Venom.  Fr.  FeV- 
Venefi'cious,  \fique;      It.  Venefico  ;     Sp. 

Vrnefi'ciously.         Vnivfich;   Lat.  Veneno  fa- 
^'!^^/^E.  [eye,   to   act   or    do,    with 

Vene'-nate,  v.         [  poison  or  venom. 
Vene'natb,  adj.  That    can    or   may  act 

VrNF.Nw'-noN.  J  with    poison;     poisonous; 

Vi-ne'nose.  J  having  the  power  of  poison- 

ing, bewitching,  or  enchanting. 

These  witches  came  forth  :— all  with  spindles,  timbrels, 
rattles  or  other  venefical  instruments,  making  a  confused 
noise  with  strange  gestures. 

B.  Jonson.   The  Masque  of  Queens,  Introd. 

As  for  the  magica'.l  venues  in  this  plant,  and  conceived 

ellicaciennto  veu.Jnial  intentions.it  seeuteth  a  pagan  reMqua 

derived  from  the  ancient  Druiries,  the  great  admirers  of  the 

oak,  especially  the  missel  toe  that  grew  thereon. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  C.  6. 

The  same  conceit  religiously  possessed  the  nntients,  ns  is 

observable  from   Pliny,  and   also  from    Athenams,    that   it 

was  an  old  vcnrfici»us  practice,  and  Juno  is  made  in  this 

posture  to  hii.der  the  delivery  of  Alcmaena. 

[To  break  the  erg-shell]  the  intent  hereof  war.  to  prevent 
witchcraft ;    for  lest  witches  should  draw   or   prick   their 

names    therein,  and    luneji,  inmlu   mischief   tneir    persons, 
liu'\  Luke  the  shell,  as  DeJecampius  hath  observed. 

3  Id.  lb. 

Pry  air  opens  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  disincarcerate 
iy>..  i.e.  bodies,  or  to  attract  or  evacuate  them  hence. 

These  miasms  entering  the  body,  are  not  so  energetick,  af 
to  vencnate  the  entire  mass  of  blood  iu  an  instant.— Id, 


VEN 


such  as  will 


Milp'ii^i,  in  his  treatise  n[*  ■•:\U>,  mi  h>r  which  lie  comnre- 

dem  .mti-ate-*  th,it  :iM  Mirh  tumours,  wh.-r.?  an)  in yv|>  are 
found,  are  raised  vip  by  some  renew.™  honor,  which,  toge- 
ther with,  their  eggs,  such  insects  s-iied  ni1""  <he  'eaves.  _ 

VE'NERABLE.  ^  Fr.  Vtntrahh  ;  It.  Vrae- 
Venerari'uty.  I  rafc/fe;  Sp.  Venerable ;  Lat. 
Vr'NERAnLY.  I    Venerahilh,   that    may  bo 

Vk'neratk,  v.  |  written' for  verhntr'u  iVoin 

Ve'nerator.  J  think,  much  and  again  of, 

highly  of. 

That,  may  be,  that  is  revered  ;  that  is  highly 
regarded,  honoured,  or  respected. 

'on  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 


[Suohfl  daunses]  dydde  with  vncleane  motions  or  eounfy- 

n rices  irritate  the  mvndes  of  the  dauncers  to  rena-mul 
.ntvs.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  19. 

Of  the  potato  and  such  venemus  roots  as  are  brought  out 
of  Spaine,  Portingale,  and  the  Indies  to  furnish  vp  our  ban- 
quets, I  speake  not. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  G. 

Do  but  ask  6T  nature,  why  all  living  things  are  less  de- 
lighted with  meat  and  drink  that  sustains  them,  than  with 
vcitrry  that  wastes  them?— if.  Jam-on.  Discoveries. 

I  wnlk'd  about,  admir'd  of  all  and  dreaded 

Softn'd  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life. 

Milton.   Samson  Agonhies. 

Tli is  petiy  prevaricator  of  America,  the  zany  of  Clumhia 
'or  so  he  must  lie  till  his  world's  end)  having  rambled  over 
le  huge  topography  of  his  own  vain  thoughts,    no   marvel 

venervu's  parjetory  for  a  stews. 

Id.  Apologiefor  Smcctymnuus. 
Nothing  is  feign *d  in  this  venereal  strife; 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  C. 
VENESE'CTION.     The  section  or  incision  of 

The  fever  which  attends  pain  is  removed  by  vmeeseciion, 
or  by  the  resolution  or  suppuration  oflhe  tumour. 


Certes 

quod  Melibeus,  I  u 

adersfond  It  in  this  wise 

;  that 

right  so  shulde 

tlier ;  lor  right  as  t 

vitiged  hem  up 

i   me 

,;-■  me  upon  hem,  and 

don  hem 

wrong.— Chaucer.  The  Tat 

of  Melibeltt. 

A  mar 

renqrnble  in  wrath. 

no  gone 

mance  in  punishment 

ought  to 

haue.— Id.  The  Tee 

1  me  lit 

/  Lmic. 

His  fa 

her.  whan  he  herde 

t  telle. 

Hesw 

He  wolde  him  venge  if  that 

he  might.— Gouur. C.A.b. ilL 

Ande 

e  the  goddes  ben  vengeable. 

Id.  lb. 

b.iv. 

For  it 

s  a  vnwise  vengcane 

Which 

is  left, 

And  is 

vnto  him  selfe  grefe 

Id.  lb. 

b.li. 

For  as 

muelieasthis  wotna 

1  wyll 

ot  sease  to  call  c 

n  me, 

I  shall  venge  her  quarell.  I  si 

all  see 

halt  haue  ryght 

Seucn 

Ptalmet,  Ps.  M3 

pt.i. 

Wherefore  rightly  looke.  as 

edueh 

e  haiiedeserued 

other 

for  grea 

,',1,1,*  transgression,  or 

mindes,  your  v 

ickcd 

doinges- 

-Chcehe.   The  Hurts 

of  Sedi 

What 

shall  I  say.  to  safegn 

rd  thin 

e  owne  life, 

'   The  h 

st  way  is  to  verge  m 

111,.,,,- 

But  Hi 

islyesallwithin'tto 

wil  or 

It, eh.  11.  Acti. 

.C.2. 

they  shall  see 

al  your  life  to 

U,l 

,\„    :,.■ 

,'c".L; 

He  swears  h 
his  own   wit,, 
enough  that  a 
great  and  vene 

^himself,  been 
Bp.  Taylor 

Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i 

i.e.  3 

According   to  the   exrelle 
prototypes — .1/ore.  Antidol 

nee  and  renernhilif,,  of  thci 
against  Uialalig,  c.  8. 

Those  times 

were  high  rx 
Bp.  To 

eralors  of  vov 

1   Hand's,,, 

ienes 

Virtue  and 

me  goodness 

righteousness 

and  pemj 

y.  ar 

VE'NEW.     see  Venue 


The  Palatine,  proud  Rnrr 


VENGE,  v.    I       See  Avenge,  Revenge.     Fr. 

Ve'ngrable.    j    Vntcier ;      It.    Vengiare ,-      Sp. 

Ve'ngeably.    I    Ven'gar ;    J^at.  Vinrlicare,    from 

Ve'ngeance.    >  vim  dicera,   to   declare  or  de- 

VE'xm-rL'L.      I  notince  violence. 

Ve'ngement.   I       To  inflict  severe  punishment 

Ve'nger.  J  (in  retribution,  in  retaliation); 
to  wreak  punishment;  to  punish  maliciously,  or 
with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  pain  suffered. 

Cyf  eny  of  hys  men  mys  dude  the  ponere  in  eny  toun, 
Other  eny  rychemanthe  pouere,  vengeance  he li^irnrc. 


sage,  his  Dane 


And  nature  having  thu 
ster,  it  gave  him  [Gardnr 

bridge,  hv  !ah,,ur  and  ,1,1 
worse  [from  Ponel.]— S/rj 


anee  in  Meth, 
What  if  the  t 


.Mem.  1  Mary, 

n.  1555. 

Faerie  Qneene,  b 

ii.  C.  4. 

r  gods]  hard  and 
-m  andsleepe  i, 

i„,,n,h!e 

great  tovvne  of  mine  inheri- 
ronicles  of  Ireland,  an.  1421. 


Mi, 


It.  Bru»n,\  p.   10. 
He  wild  hrtvenged  his  fadere,  if  he  had  haued  myght. 

14.  p.  15. 
Athelstan  did  him  hynd  hoth  fote  &  hond, 
&■  k.Lst  him  in  title  Temse.  whan  it  was  most  brym, 
To  chastise  alle  other  lie  tok  vengeance  on  him. 

Id.  p.  23. 


I  wille  of  that  feloun  tak  vpngement. 

That  fo  fordos  my  coroun,  if  grace  be  to  me  lent. 

Id.  p.  197. 
God  slial  take  veniaunee.  in  alle  swiche  preesfes 


And  do  we  as  David  teeheth.  fordoute  of  Gods  vnunun 
Id.  p.  2 
Netheles  for  this  widewe  is  heuy  to  me,  I  schal  venge  1 
:st  at  thj  la^tc  ache  coinynge,  condeinpne  me. 

mcliS.  Ink.  c. 


I,  Paradise  Lost.. 
alefaetnr  drawn  b 


of  Christ. 


Such  shall  he  the  condition  of, 

Lis  judge,  as  of    a  traitor  drawn  before 
lilh  power  and  vengeance. 

Bp.  Hall.  Conl.  TheKn 
Yet  I  could  povson  him  in  a  pot  of  perry, 
He  loves  that  reiig'aiicrt,,. 

Beaum.  e}  Field,.   The  Prophetess,  Acti.  8C.  S. 


\\<;  shewed  1 
Spenser. 


Josephtis  (the  genius  of  whose  t 


Hon,,.;:    Iliad 


God, 


idolatry  of  the 

Wurbarign.  Divine  Legation,  b.  v.  Note  B. 

y  '    ,          '  1       Fr.  Venetian  ;  It.  Venereo  ;  Sp. 

Vbve'rian'  >  Venerea  :     Lat-   Venereus,   of  or 

Vene'reoo's  I  PertaininS   t0    Venus,  —  to    the 

vl'„',. ,"  I  intercourse  of  the  sexes. 


Chaucer.   The  II ',f  oj 'Bathes  Prologue,  V.  C102 


thou  Lord  that  art  hooli  and  trewe  demist  not.  and  vengist 

Who  straight  him  rem  in  thousand  peeees  small. 

not  oure  blood  of  these  that  dwellen  in  the  erlhe  ? 

And  quite  dismembred  hath.                     Id.  lb.  b.  i.  C.3. 

Id.  Apocalips,  c.  6. 

Suffer  the  fools  to  laugh  and  loll  secure. 

And  whanne  the  hethene  men   of  the  ile  saighen  the 
beesle  hangvnge  in  his  hond.  thei  seiden  to.'idre,  for  this 

For  vengeance  and  Ulysses.                Howe.   Ulgssa,  Acti. 

man  is  a  manqueller.  and  whanne  he  scapide  fro  the  see 

So  Hermes  spake,  but  his  advice  mov'd  not 

Uuddis  „'«„.'»,'.,  sulfrith  him  not  to  lyue  in  erlhe. 

Id.  Bedis,  c.  23. 

Ofven'gea'nee  heap'd  at  last  hath  therefore  fall'n. 

When  the  men  of  the  countre  saw  the  worme  hage  on  his 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odijsscy,  b.  i. 

hande,  they  said  amonge  them  selues :  this  man  must  nedes 

Allow  no  respite  to  thy  vengeful  arm 

be  amourtherer:  whome  (thoughe  he  haue  tsenped  the  sea) 

Till  evVv  Tri.jai,  |;,ll  win,  shall  escape 

ycLviyeioince  sulTieth  not  to  iyue.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Thy  furv)  within  Ilium's  lofty  walls 

Be  fast  enclos'd.                                   Id.  lb.  Iliad,  b.  xxi. 

And  to  ghou  that  ben  troublid   reste  with  us  in  the 
schewimt  of  the  Lord  Iesu  fro  heuene  Willi  aungelis  of  his 

Wlare  Hi-  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around: 

-Guwcr.  Con.  A.  1).  vi 


vert,,  ,,,  the  (lawme  of  tier  that  schal  gytle  v-uiaiiiii-e  to  limn 
of  our  Lord  Iesu  Ciist. —  Wiclif.  2  Test.  c.  1. 

And  to  whyche  are  troubled,  reste  with  vs,  when  the  Lorde 

Jesus  si, all  shew-  him  selfe  from  heauen  wyth  hys  niightye 

gospell  of  oure  Lorde  Iesus  Chryst  —Eibte,  1551.  lb. 
For  the  Lord  is  thereof  all  thingis.—  Ulclif.  I  Tees.  C..5. 


VE'NIABLE.  ^        tir.  Veniale  ,■    It,  Yanah, 

Vf/nial.  I   Sp.    Veneal;       Lat.   Venwlis, 

Ve'mally.  /  veniu,  ( from  ven-ere,)  qnin  ad 

Venia'lity.       /  aliquem   vent,  vel   quia  facit 

t'enten(/ipoteslatcm,(  Vossius.)  Consequentially,—! 


VEN 


That  rmy  be  forgiven  or  pardoned  ;  that  may  ' 
be  permitted,  allowed,  or  excused ;  pardonable, 
allowable,  excusable. 


ch  any  creature  more 
is  dedly  shine:  and 
l  Crist  lesse  than  him 
ougtx—  .It- 1 river.  The  Persones  TaU. 

Bight  so  fareth  it  somtime  nf  dedly  sinne.  and  of  anoious 
genial  vi-niv's,  whan  they  multiplie  in  man  so  gretly,  that 
thilke  worldly  thinges  that  he  loveth,  thurgh  which  he  sin- 
neth  venialttj,  is  as  gret  in  his  herte  as  the  love  of  God,  or 
more.— Id.  lb. 

Tyll  by  hys  repentaunce  and  humble  confession,  God  as 
he  forgane  y*  deadlynesse  of  the  sinne,  and  translated  it 
from  mortall  into  veniall:  so  chaunged  the  punishement 
from  endeles  into  ending.—  Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  5US.        i 

More   veninhlc  is  a  dependance  upon  the   philosophers 
stone,  potable  gold,  or  any  of  those  arcana's  whereby  Para-  j 
'      :  forty-seven,  gloried  that  he  could  ' 


Y  dronke  he  beth  y  claused  s 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  43. 

Of  alle  fretynp  vtntjmes.  the  vilest  is  the  scorpion 
May  no  medeevne  amende,  the  place  ther  he  styngeth 
Til  he  be  ded  y  du  th*  to.  and  then  hit  distrieth 
The  ferst  venemoste  thor^h  vertu  of  bvm  «^lve. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  347. 

For  venym  for  doth  venym.  ther  veische  ich  evidence. 


11  After  a  sort,  the  coller  and  the  vent 
Like  an  armine  is  made  in  purleltng, 
With  great  peturles  full  6ne  and  orient. 
They  were  couched  alt  after  one  worthing, 
With  diamonds  in  steed  of  powdering, 
The  sleeves  and  purfcll  of  assise. 
They  were  made  like  in  every  v 


Imputed  to  Chan 


The  Assemblie  of  Ladie 


Besides  nere  all  kinde  of  spices  and  drugges.  and  seme 
other  coriiirmilities.  whirh  are  brought  thither  from  out  of 
East  India,  but  in  the  lesse  quantity,  for  that  they  be  not 


Xd.  lb.  ■  assured  to  hau 


celsus  th.it  died  hims, 
make  other  men  immortal. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i 


Certes  than  is  love  the  medicine  that  casteth  out  the 
enime  of  envie  fro  mannes  hertp. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

With  thornis  venemous,  heauen  queen, 
For  whicli  the  erth  accursed  was  ful  sore, 
I  am  so  wounded,  as  ye  may  i 


c.  12. 


That  I 

He  slow  the  firy  serpent 


And  [it]  gently  blanches  over  the  breaches  of  God's  law, 
with  the  name  otveniailt  and  favourable  titles  of  diminution; 
daring  to  affirme  that  venialt  sinnes  are  no  hinderance  to  a 

Bp.  Hall.  A  seiious  Dissuasive  from  Poperie. 

"Wee  extenuace  not  our  guilt ;  what  ever  wee  sinne,  we 
condemne  it  as  mortall ;  they  palliate  wickednesse  with  the 
faire  pretence  of  veniaiitie. 

Id.  Sermon  preached  at  Westminster,  April  5.  1628. 

There  is  no  certainty  of  distinction  between  the  mortal 
and  venial  sins;  tht-re  being  no  catalogues  of  one  and  the 
other,  save  only  that  they  usually  reckon  but  seven  deadly 


>..—Id.  A.  B.  C. 


Id.  The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  1412. 


Her  husband  in  warre  against  the  Syrians,  had  catched  a 
great  wounde  in  his  arme  with  a  venomed  sworde. 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Vt'oman,  b.  ii.  c,  4. 


I  would  to  God  the  companie  could  find  the  meanea  to 
haue  a  vent  to  make  sales  for  the  one  halfe  that  we  may- 
buy  here.— Id.  lb.  p.  306. 

By  this  grant  it  was  thought,  that  the  king  might  dispend 


But  the  brau?  mayd  would  not  disarmed  be, 

But  onely  vented  vp  her  vmhriere, 

And  so  did  let  her  goodly  visage  to  appere, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 
Cud.  Seest  how  bray  yond  bullock  beares, 
So  smirke.  so  smoothe,  his  pricked  eares? 
See  how  he  venteth  into  the  winde? 

Id.  Shepheard's  Calender.  Februarte. 


supposed  to  be  ven 

nl: 

■i  i 

even  [hose  sins  wh 

iih.ir 

under 

those  seven  heads 

all  mortal ;  for  iher 

mongst 

'  ebang 

ng  their  mortality  i 

Bp.  Taylor. 

Dis 

ice  from  Popery,  pt 

ii.  b. 

■  s-  "• 

He  who  would  h 

a  t ' 

ashamed  to  participate  iri 

fraud, 

or  to  yield  to  corru 

ly  begin  to  think  th 

fault 

nnial. 

■when  he  sees  men 

■   him 

by  fraud  and  by  co 

;    when  he  sees  them  maintain 

themselves  by  th 

s  in  an   elevation 

which    tliey 

We  need  not  wonder  that  t 


nurder  their  own 

VE'NISON.     Fr.Venaison;  S^.Venado,  from 
the  Lat.  Venatio,  hunting. 

"The  flesh  of  (edible)  beasts  of  chase,  as  the 
deer,  wild  boar,  Ls.c."  (Cotgrave.) 

Hym  longede  after  veneson  ther  after  Ionge  sore. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  244. 

Wrightes  he  did  make,  haules  Si  chambres  riche. 

Whan  Harald  nr  the  k\ng  wild  come  thider  eftsons 

In  the  tyme  of  gese,  to  tak.  tham  venysons. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  G4. 

Forsters  did  somoun,  enquered  vp  &  doun, 

Whilk  men  of  toun  had  taken  his  venysattn.—Id.  p.  113. 

Venison  stolne  is  aye  the  sweter. 

Chaucer.  The  Remedie  of  Loue. 

But  tho,  that  wolden  hym  withstonde, 

There  shuld  he  -with  his  il  .rte  on  honde 

Upon  the  tygre  and  the  lion 

Purchare  and  make  his  venison, 

As  to  a  knight  is  acordant.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.ir. 

ties,  fowle, 


Duke.  Yes,  wife,  and  one  side  tenUon. 
Due.  You're  more  than  ore  side  fool.  I  am  sure  of  that. 
Beaum.  fy  Flelch.   The  Noble  Gentleman,  Act  v. 

We  were  so  desirous  of  their  [the  goat's]  flesh,  which  we 
all  agreed  tmi'-h  resembled  i^nis»n,  that  we  got  knowledge, 
I  believe,  of  all  their  herds. — Anson.   Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

The  forest  courts,  instituted  for  the  government  of  the 

punishment  of  all  in;uri-s  anne  Ui  the  king's  deeronvwi.ow, 
(to  the  vert  or  greenswerd,  and  n>  the  mv.-rt  in  which  such 


He  knoweth  thys  for  very  suretyc.  and  is  of  malyce 
venemous  and  enuious,  that  he  had  leuer  double  his  o\l 
payn,  than  suffers 


The  God  of  truth  defend  you,  and  all  other 
his  truth,  from  the  venomous  poyson  of  lyars. 

Strype*  Eccles.  Mem.  1  Mary,  an.  1556. 

Into  this  wicked  world  he  forth  was  sent, 
To  be  the  plague  and  scourge  of  wicked  men  ; 
Whom  with  vile  tongue  an  I  i       mi  tu  intent 
He  fore  doth  wound,  and  bite,  and  cruelly  torment. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  t>.  vi.  c.  1, 

Beyond  it  is  the  port  Acone,  cursed  for  the  venemous 
hearb  and  poisonous  aconitum,  which  taketh  name  thereof. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vi.  c.  1. 
Here  are  several  sorts  of  serpents,  many  of  them  vastly 
great,  and  most  of  them  very  venomous  :  as  the  rattle  snake 
for  one  :  and  for  venome,  a  small  green  snake  is  bad  enough, 
no  bigger  than  the  stemb  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  about  18 
inches  long,  very  common  here. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1039. 

Thy  teeth,  devouring  time,  thine  envious  age, 
On  things  below  stili  exercise  your  rage  : 
With  venom' d  grinders  you  corrupt  your  meat, 
And  then  at  ling'ring  meals,  the  morsels  eat. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Met  am.  b.  XV. 


The  scene  presented  it  self 
ke  to  the  side  of  a  city  :  the  top  the 
nd  crest,  adornd  with  houses,  towers, 
3  prospective. — B.  Jonson.  K.  James'  Entert. 


square  and  flat  upright, 

thereof,  above  the  ver.t 

teeples,  set  off 


1  therefore. 


f  foes  is  venomously  i 


VE'NOM.        "\        See  Envenom.      Fr.  V 

Ve'nomed.  i   It.  Vencno.  vrlenn  .-  Sp.  Vei 

Ve'nomobs.        [  Lat.  Venenum,  prison. 

Ve'nomousi.y.  )        Poisoned,    infected,   in 

or  impregnated  with  poison  ;  imbued  or  inv 

with  the  noxious,  malignant,  hateful  qualiti 

poison. 


Vtrnn, 

Veneno ; 


A  Greek,  and  bounteful  forewarns  us  twice. 

Id.   The  Hind  and  the  Panl/ier. 

But  he,  suff'ring  anguish  keen 

Inflicted  by  a  serpent's  venom'd  tooth. 

Lay  sick  in  Lemnos. —Cowpcr.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 

VENT,  n.    ~\       Fr.  Vent ,-   It.  Sventare.     Both 

Vent,  r.         I   English   and    French    lexicogra- 

Ve'ntage.      )•  phers  consider  that  there  are  two 

Ve'xtaile.     I  words  so  written,  vent.  Fr.  Fade, 

Ve'nter,  n   J  from    fendre,    Lat.   Findere.    to 

cleave  or  split  open  ;    and  vent,   Fr.  Vendre,  Lat. 

Vender.;  to  sell. — Hackluyt,  speaking  of  the  rent 

of  commodities, — a  rent,  to  make  sales, — seems  to 

use  it'as  equivalent  to  utterance,  an  openinrr  for 

the  utterance,  a  mart  or  market  overt.     And  vent 

may  he  explained — 

An  opening  or  aperture,  for  the  utterance  or 
emission;  an  emission,  an  utterance;  an  opening, 
for  the  sale  or  disposal ;   a  means  of  sale  ;  a  mart 

or  market  overt.      And,  to  vent 

To  open,  or  make  an  opening  ;  to  give  opening, 
for  the  utterance  or  passage  ;  to  utter,  to  let  out, 
to  send  forth,  to  emit ;  to  bring  forth,  to  put  or 
set  out  for  open  sale,  to  sell,  to  dispose  of. 

Ventail  of  a  helmet. — the  opening  ;  the  part 
that  is,  or  lifts  open,  (sc.l  to  eivo  air  or  lieht. 
Chancer  writes  it  arentaile,—  Canterbury  Tales. 
v.  9080. 

The  Glossary  to   Spenser  seems  to  think  vent, 
in  Shepheard's  Calender,  is  from   vrntus.  the  wind. 
To  vent  into  the  wind  is — to  open  or  expand 
his  nostrils  to  the  wind. 


i  truly  zealous  Christian  could 
even  weep  his  eyes  cut,  to  see  and  hear  those  hellish  heresies 
and  atheous  paradoxes,  which  have  poisoned  the  very  air 
of  our  church  wherein  they  were  rented. 

Sp.  Hall.  Ser.  Eecl.  iii.  4. 

They  used  in  old  time  to  father  the  incense  but  once  a 
yeare ;  as  having  little  vent,  and  small  returne,  and  lesse 
occasion  to  sell  than  now  adaies. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  14. 

Guild.  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Tis  as  easie  as  lying  :  gouerne  these  rentiges  with 
your  finger  and  thumhe,  giue  it  breath  with  your  mouth, 
and  it  will  discourse  most  excellent  musicke. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

The  wicked  stroke  vpon  her  helmet  chaunc't, 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 

Where  when  they  sa^  their  foes  dead  out  of  dot 
Eflsoones  they  cm  their  wrathfull  hands  to  hoi 
And  veniuili  reare,  each  other  to  behold. 


If  pits  he  subject  to  the  risin?  of  such  vapours,  cunning 
and  expert  workemen  make  on  either  side  of  such  pits,  both 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  certaine  out-casts,  tuunels, 
or  ce»ri»c-holes. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxi.  c.  3. 


Burnet.  Life  of  Hale. 

Their  mind  runs  only  after  paradoxes;  these  they  seek, 
ibrace.  these  alone  they  vent;  and  so,  as  they 

think,  distinguish  themselves  from  the  vulgar. 

/.  cite.   Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  §24. 


Many  are  the  opinions  of  learned 
of  Hi  it'l.Val  i!i.-teiripor.  which  has  a 
pleasure  in  venting  its  spite  upon 


Taller,  No.  2C0. 
gnifie.  but  that  the  renter 
ir  speech,  or  the  rule  of  con- 


For.  the  town  and  temple,  as  we  nhser 
rent-holes  for  such  fumes  as  generated  \ 


VE'NTII.  ATE,  v.  ~\         Fr.  Venteler  :    It.   Venti- 

Vextii...  tiox.  I  lire  j    Sp.  VentUar ;    Lat. 

Ventilare ;  to  give  wind 
or  air  (ventus). 

Yr\-  ire  ct.  J       To  give  wind  or  air  ;  to 

give  an  opening  or  passage;  to  expose  to  the 
wind  or  air:  and  (met.)  to  winnow,  to  sift,  to 
discuss. 

Ventnse windy.       A  ventc.se  or  cupping  glass 

(  Fr.  1  'entose), — a  glass  that  sucks  or  exhales  the 
blood. 


*'■    ■■    Neyther  veine-blood,  ne  ventousing, 

Ne  drinke  of  heroes  may  ben  his  helping. 

Chaucer.   The  Knighte, 

Yet  is  he  not  so  moche  honoured  for  li 

se  cuunsayles,  whjche  as  w 


•s  Tale,  v.  2750. 
lernynge,  as  he 


Not  dowting  t 


;  maiesty,  undirstonding  hereof, 


as  ilmv.  there  were  already  in  mennes   harts  enrooted  pre- 
judicata  opinio,  that  al  things  were  colored. 

Strype.  Ecctes.  Mem.  The  King's  Embas.  to  Card.  Wolsey. 

It  [aqua  vita?]  puffeth  awaie  all  ventosilie,  it  keepeth  and 
preserueth  the  head  from  whirling. 

Holimhed.  Drt.cripH.m  »f  Ireland,  c.  2. 

Much  had  been  ventilated  in  pvivat  discourse,  and  the 
people  (for  the  nation  was  yet  divided  into  partys  that  had 
not  lost  their  animositys)  being  troubl'd. 

Harrington.  Oceana,  p.  213. 


For  true  it  is,    that   the    v ■:■>// >■.•:»:■;  or   riFiping  glasses    that 

physicians   use,   drawing  out  of  man's  body  the  worst  and 

most  corrupt  bluud,  do  disburden  and  preserve  all  the  rest. 

Holland.  Plulatch,  p.  L'23. 

Moreover,  they  haue  certaine  hollow  concavities  dis- 
pensed within  their  da-.ves  or  amies  like  to  ventoses  01 
cupping  glasses,  whereby  they  v>ili  tticke  too,  and  cleave 
i-j.ii,  as  it  were  by  sucking  to  any  thing. 

Democritns  banished  t 


Before  their  breath  corruptions  insc 
The  darkening  clouds  of  evil  counsel 
Or,  should  they  sounding  swell,  a  pi: 
A  pestilential  ministry,  they  purge, 


Thomson.   Liberty,  pt.  iv 


Having  been  informed  of 
had  the  good  fortune,  when 
of  the.se  organs. — Boyle. 


VE'NTRICLE,  ~\  Fr.  Ventncule  j  It.  Ven- 
Ventri'loquy.  I  tricolo  ,■  Sp.  Ventricido  ,- 
Ventri'loquous.  VLat.  Ventriculus,  (dim.  of 
Ventri'loquist.  J  venter  ;)  Gr.  Evrepov,  intes- 
Ve'ntral.  J  tinum,   intestinorum   locus. 

Cotgrave  calls  it — 

"  The  place  wherein  the  meat  sent  from  the 
stomach  is  digested  ;  some  so  call  the  stomach 
itself."  Also,  a  hole  or  cavity,  (see  the  quotations 
from  Locke  and  Paley. ) 

Ventriloquy,  and  ventriloquism,  are  words  in 
current  use.      See  the  quotation  from  Lowth. 

Herophilus  [places  the  soul]  within  the  ventricle  or  con- 
cavity of  the  brain,  which  also  is  the  basis  or  foundation  of 
it. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  683. 

i  to  the  heart  doth  flow, 


Know'st  thou  how  blood 
Doth  from  one  ventricle 

Donne.  Progress  of  the  Soul,  Act  ii. 
irought  into  the  right 
ion  of  that  muscle,  is 
through  the  arteria  pulmnnaris  into  the  lungs. 

Locke.   Elements  ■■}'  NuIutuI  Philosophy,  c.  10. 


The  blood  being  by  the  - 


quous  persons 

A  tuneful  bird  is  a  ver.trilioquist.     The  i 
in  the  breast.— Pa  ley.  Natural  Theology, 


trilo- 
the  song  is 
rere  chiefly 


The  pretenders  to  the  art  of  necromancy 
■women,  had  a  way  of  uttering  sounds,  as  if  they  were  formed 
not  by  the  organs  of  speech,  but  deep  in  the  chest,  or  in  the 
belly;  and  were  thence  called  aiaaTpwilot,  vent, ilonui. 
(i.  e.  ventriloquists.)— Lou-th.  Soles  on  hauih,  xxix.  4. 

Two  [cavities]  called  ventricles,  which  send  out  the  blood, 

the  mass;  after  it  has  returned  firom  the  lungs. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  10. 

If  the  right  pectoral  fin  only  be  cut  off,  the  fish  leans  to 

that  side  :  if  the  ventral  fin  on  'he  same  side  be  cut  away, 
then  it  loses  its  equilibrium  entirely  ;  if  the  dorsal  and  ven- 
tral fins  be  cut  off,  the  fish  reels  to  the  right  and  left. 

Id.  lb.  c.  12. 

The  ventral  fins  fare]  placed  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  under  the  belly  ;  these  are  always  seen  to  be  flat  on 
the  water,  in  whatever  situation  the  fish  may  be;  and  they 
serve  rather  to  depress  the  fish  in  its  element,  than  to  assist 
progressive  motion. 

Goldsmith,  Animated  Nature,  pt.  iv.  b.  i.  c.  6. 
VOL.  II. 


VEN 

VE'NTURE,  v.  ^        See    Adventure.      Fr. 
Vk'ntcre,  n.  Venture;   It.  Ventura;    Sp. 

Ve'ntl-rer.  I    Ventura  ;      Lat.    Venturus, 

WNTi'itot'sLY.       >  that  is  to  come,  from  ven- 
Ye'nturousness.   I   turn,  venire,  to  come. 
Ve'nturesome.  Any  thing    that    is,    or 

Venturing,  n.      )   that  is  risked,  or  hazarded 

upon,  put  to  the  chance  of ;  that  which  is,  to  come, 

which  may  come.      And  hence, — 
A  trial,  risk,  hazard,  chance. 

For  he  sayd,  that  although  the  people  were  blacke  and 
;  bee  would   needes  giue 


the   venter  without  the  consent  of 
weapon. — Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol. 


goi 


e.— id.  lb. 
!  were  fyue 


?s  of  them    ioyned   and  hvysted  one 
whosoeuer  ventured  in,  must  nedes 
se,ue.  vppon  the  sharpe  pnitltes  of  the  stakes. 

Goldinge.  Casar,  fol.  225. 
they  go  to 


Many  might  go  to  heaven  with  half  tin 
hell,  if  they  would  venture  their  industry 

B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 
I  feared  to  scar  re  him  rati.  <.t  with  the  danger  of  ohscuri  tie, 
from  vantiLii.'i'j  i'lmln.r  upon  this  sn  wortM  a  businesse. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Art  of  Divine  Meditation. 
Ma.  I'll  be  your  scholar, 

Beaton.  S;  F.elch.  The  N<Mc  Gentleman,  Activ.  sc.l. 

But   I  hane  heere  [Right  honorable]  in  this  booke  only 
reproued   folly  in   those    which  are  heedlesse  ;    iniury   in 
i  traytonrs, 


-Hales.  Rem.  Set:  Nh 


.  33. 


The  number  of  prisoners  we  had  <■],[<  named  on  bnard, 
since  our  leaving  the  island  of  l'Vrnandes,  had  so  far  ex- 
hausted our  stock,  that  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  venturing 
upon  this  passage  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  till  we  had  pro- 
cured a  fresh  supply.— Anson.   Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

None  was  disgrae'd ;  for,  falling  is  no  shame  ; 

And  cowardice  alone  is  loss  of  fame. 

The  veni'rous  knight  is  from  the  saddle  thrown  ; 

Hut  'tis  the  fault  of  fortune,  not  his  own. 

Dryden.  The  Knight's  Tale,  b.  Iii. 

Even  when  she  thought  herself  pretty  well  recovered,  and 
made  bold  to  leave  her  chamber,  the  coming  into  a  place 
where  the  walls  and  ceiling  were  whitcd  over,  made  those 
objects  appear  to  her  cloathed  with  such  glorious  and  dazzling 
colours,  as  much  offended  her  sight,  and  made  her  repent 
Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  673. 


i  the  honour  of  his  memory,  that 


Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1546. 
Wise  venturing  is  the  most  commendable  part  of  human 
providence. — Halifax. 

As  we  invited  them  to  come  alongside  with  all  the  tokens 
of  friendship  that  we  could  shew,  they  rmturcd  up,  and  two 
of  them  came  on  board  ;  the  rest  traded  very  fairly  for  what 
they  had.— Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

VE'NUE.     "\        See     Avenue.       Fr.   Venue, 

Ve'new,  or     >  from  venir;  Lat.  Venire,  to  come. 

Ve'ney.  J  Blackstone  seems  to  think,  with 
Skinner,  venue  to  be  a  corruption  of  visne,  or  his 
explanation  maybe  intended  for  visne  only;  but 
the  venue  in  law  is  the  place  where  the  jury  are 
summoned  to  come  ,-  the  county. 

Venue,  venew,  or  venny,  in  fencing, — a  coming, 
a  coming  on,  an  onset;  a  turn  or^bout;  a  hit. 
The  commentators  on  Shakespeare  have  produced 
a  great  variety  of  instances;  and  differ  in  their 
explanations,  because  they  mistake  application  for 
meaning. 

Finding  his  own  strength,  he  did  not  stick  to  warn  such 
as  he  disputed  with  in  their  own  arguments,  to  take  heed 
to  their  answers,  like  a  perfect  fencer,  that  will  tell  afore- 
hand  in  what  button  he  will  give  his  venew. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Lincolnshire. 

But  Thrasibilus  and  Lampis  came  afront,  and  ran  upon 
the  tyrant  himselfe,  who  preventing  the  venue  of  their 
stroke,  fled  fur  refuge  and  sanctuary  into  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  where  they  slew  him  out-right. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  407. 
2009 


VER 

)  spirit  to  play  with  you;  your  dearth  of  jadj. 


will  make  affidavit 


VERA'CIOUS.  )       Lat.  Vera* ;     Sp.   Vera 
Vera'city.  J  It.  Verace;  Fr.  Veracite. 

Regardful,   observant,  of  telling  the   truth 
verity.     See  Verity. 

calls  in  to  his  aid  the  interest  of  sol 


iples  of  r 


r,  the  helps  of  God  immediately,  or  a  proper 
:ne  olhi>r  great  tie  of  conscience. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  1).  iii.  c.  1. 
farther,  that  this  faith  doth  relate  only  to  pro- 
vealeil  iiy  God,  or  at  hast  deduced  from  pi  in- 
son,  such  as  are,  that  there  is  a  God  ;  that  God 
"lithful;  that  our  religion  is  true  in 


the  gross,  &c 

His  veracity  and  unchangealleuess  secure  our  trus 
him. — Clarke.  On  the  Evidences,  Prop.  1. 

But  if  human  reason  comes  short  in  the  case,  and 
erehy  les>en'd  :  w 


fGod  i 


rely  upon,  i 


8UTe  foundation  of  1 


rewaU  hr  in  ii->    I'  crcdiliV.  aid    n.  :„!n  In-  hriui'd  witno 
him.— Locke.  Second  Reply  to  the  />/<   <>j  It'orcester. 

To  the  honour  of  their  author,  [Suetonius]  it  must  I 
said,  that  he  appears  to  have  advajiced  nothing  thmin 
flattery  or  resentment,  nor  tn  have  supi»ru-Mil  any  tliii 
tlrr.Mi^li   I,  rtr.    hut    In    have    paid    an   undaunted   regard 


:ily.—Knox 

VERB,  n. 


Ess.  No. 


Ve'rbai.ly. 

Vk'hbalize, 

Verba'tiM. 

Verbc/se, 

Verbo'site. 

Vli'ltmAGF. 


Fr.  Verb,  verbal:  It.  Verba ; 
Sp.  Verba  ;  Lat.  Verbum,  a 
word.  Vossius  prefers  to  de- 
rive from  Gr.  Ep-etr,  dicere,  by 
►  prefixing  the  digamma  ;  Sca- 
"ger  and  others — from  verbe- 
ue,  to  strike,  because  a  word 
r  verb  spoken,  strikes  or  beats 
he  air ;  or  is  spoken  or  uttered 
by  a  percussion  of  the  air. 

For  the  usage  in  grammar,  see  the  quotations 
from  B.  Jonson,  Holland,  Wilkins,  Port  Royal, 
and  Tooke. 

South  uses  Verb  (lit.)  from  the  Lat.  Verbum. 
Every  word  is  a  noun.      There  are,  gramma- 
tically distinguished,  the  noun  substantive  and  the 
noun  adjective.     Might  not  the  verb  be,  with  pro- 
priety, denominated — the  noun  active? 

Verbose,  —  abounding  in,  full  of,  copious  in 
words. 

In  whiche  speache,  the  t'er, 
rfleshe]  and   [meat]  together: 
their  propre  signi.ication,  so  as  the  fleshe  of  Chri 
meat  as  thauctor  would  persuade. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explication,  fol.  8. 

At  all  times  conuenient  he  [Alexander  the  Great]  would 
be  reading  of  it.  and  in  the  end  was  so  perfect  therein,  that 
he  could  verbatim  repeat  the  whole  without  bcoke. 

Holinslied.   Citron.  Epis.  Ded. 

A  verb  is  a  word  of  number,  which  hath  both  time  and 

person.     Time  is  the  difference  of  a  verb,  by  the  present, 

past  and  future,  or  to  come.     A  verb  finite  therefore  hath 

three  only  times,  and  those  always  imperfect. 

B.  Jonson.  English  Grammar,  c.I6. 

verb  we  express  sufficiently 
nd  by  the  noun,  the  persons 
If  saith  :  it  seemeth  that  these 

,  that  they  signiiie  nothing. 
Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  S4I. 
A  person   is  the  special  difference  of  a  verbal  number, 
whereof  the  present  and  the  time  past,  have  in  every  num 
ber  three. — B.  Jonson.  English  Grammar,  c.  16. 

Yea,  that  it  may  appear  this 

?v,  >!,;/>,'/,  than    mailer,   they  do 

that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the  Son  no  less 'than  of 

the  Father,  though  not  proceeding  from  the  Son. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Peace-Maker,  |  -J. 
"Would  God  1  might  not  say,  even  the  Lord's  anointed, 
whom  they  verbally  professe  to  honour. 

Id.  Episc.  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  iii.  §  2, 
HZ 


Justly  supposing  there  may  be  as  strong  a  prohibition  In 
asenseimplved,  as  r  rhailit  expressed. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Case  1. 

Nouns  for  brevity,  are  sometimes  verbalized;  as,  to  com- 
plete, to  contrary,  to  experience. 

Instructions  for  Oratory,  p.  31. 

Out  of  this  undiscreet  and  odious  verbosity  {lest  he  should 
waul  noise)  he  stumbles  upon  the  councelof  Constantinople, 
before  it  come  in  his  way,  ami  spends  a  whole  leafe  onely  to 
tell  us  that  he  will  talke  of  it  hereafter. 

Bp.  Hall.   The  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergie,  §  19. 

Great  acclamations  and  verbal  praises  and  acknowledge- 
ments, without  an  honest  and  sincere  endeavour  to  please 
and  obey  him,  are  but  a  piece  of  mockery  and  hypocritical 
complement.— Hale.  Cont.  Of  Afflictions. 

These  precepts,  as  they  are  not  over-numerous,  so  neither 


The  oi 
nerie  m 
negligeni 


of  these  he  carped,  as  a  man  of  no  witte  and 
e  learning1'  the  other,  for  his  verbositie  and 
n  penning  his  historie. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  139. 

That  so  it  might  appear,  that  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit 

promised  to  the  church  was  not  a  vain  thing,  or  amerererfr. 

South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  5. 

That  part  of  speech,  which  by  our  common  grammarians 

is  stiled  a  verb  (whether  neuter,  active  or  passive)  ought  to 

have  no  distinct  place  amongst  integrals  in  a  philosophical 

grammar ;  because  it  is  really  no  other  than  an  adjective,  and 

the  copula  sum  affixed  to  it.  or  conteined  in  it:  so  caleo, 

eatefacio,  is  the  same  with  sum  calidus,  calefaciens,  calefac- 

tus.—Wilkins.  Real  Characters,  pt.iii.  c.  1. 

And  this  is  what  is  properly  called  a  verb,  a  word  whose 
principal  use  is  to  signify  the  affirmation  :  that  is,  to  shew 
that  the  discourse  in  which  this  word  is  used,  is  the  dis- 
course of  a  man  who  not  only  has  a  conception  of  things, 
but  moreover  judges  and  affirms  something  of  them. 

Port  Royal,  c.  13. 

Whereas  if  only  the  general  signification  of  the  affirmation 
had  been  given  to  the  verb,  without  joining  any  particular 
attribute,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  more  than 
one  verb  in  every  language,  which  is  that  we  call  substan- 
tive— Id.  lb. 

These  verbal  signs  they  ["children!  sometimes  borrow  from 
others,  and  sometimes  make  themselves  as  one  may  observe 
among  the  new  and  unusual  names  children  often  give 
to  things  in  their  first  use  of  language. 

Locke.  Hum.  Vndcrsi.  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

The  good  way  they  took  was  by  Crumwel's  and  Cranmer's 
direction  ;  who  foresaw,  that  in  these  conferences  between 
men  of  such  differing  judgments,  there  would  happen 
nothing  but  verbose  janglings  and  endless  disceptations, 
and  little  would  he  concluded. 

Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1540, 

You  have  told  me  that  a  verb  is  {as  every  word  also  must 
be)  a  noun ;  but  you  added,  that  it  is  also  something  more  ; 
and  that  the  title  of  verb  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  that 
distinguishing  something  more  than  the  mere  nouns 
convey.— Tooke.  Diversions  of  Purley,  pt.  ii.  c.  8. 

The  verb  must  be  accounted  for  from  the  necessary  use  of 
it  in  communication.  It  is  in  fact  the  communication 
Itself.— Id.  lb.  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

He  [Lowth]  would  have  said  more  truly,  that  to  placed 
before  some  nouns  makes  verbs. — Id.  lb.  c.9.  Note. 

Verbs  in  English,  not  being  distinguished  as  in  other  lan- 
guages by  a  peculiar  termination,  and  it  being  sometimes 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  by  their  place,  when  the  old 
termination  of  the  A.S.  verbs  was  dropped,  this  word  To 
(i.e.  act)  became  necessary  to  be  prefixed,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  nouns,  and  to  invest  them  with  a  verbal 
character:  for  there  is  no  difference  between  the  noun, 
Love,  and  the  verb  to  love,  but  what  must  be  comprized  in 
the  prefix  To.  The  infinitive  therefore,  appears  plainly  to 
be,  what  the  stoics  call  it— the  very  verb  itself.—  Id.  lb. 

The  matter,  when  stripped  of  the  parade  of  eloquence, 
and  cleared  from  the  perplexity  of  the  abounding  verbiage, 
lies  open  to  this  easy  answer. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  i.  s.  5. 

VE'RBERATE,  v.  >    Lat.  Verberare,  to  strike. 

Verrera'tiox.  )  See  To  Reverberate. 

To  strike,  to  beat,  to  percuss. 

There  whatsoeuer  by  her  trumpe  is  blown e. 

The  sound  that  both  by  sea  and  land  out-flies, 
Rebounds  again,  and  verberates  the  skies. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  1G. 
Riding  or  walking  against  greatv.inds  is  a  great  exercise, 
the  effects  of  winch  are  redness  and  inflammation;  all  the 
effects  of  a  soft  press  or  rerbcration. — Arbutlmot.  On  Air. 

And  therefore  upon  a  similar  principle  the  Cornelian  law 
by  iniuriis  prohibited  pu'.srUion  as  well  as  verberatinn  ;  dis- 
tinguishing verberation,  which  was  accompanied  with  pain, 
from  pulsation,  which  was  attended  with  none. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

VE'RDANT.  ^       Fr.  Verdoyant,  i.e.  Viridcs- 
Ve'rdure.  1  cens.     A  word,  (says  Skinner.) 

Ve'rdi-roi's.      [which  I  have  only  seen  in  the 
Wrditure,    J  Dictionary 


VER 

Tr.  Verde;  U.Vcrdc;  Sp.  Verde;  UiKrtftf. 
green,  from  Vir-eret  to  grow,  the  colour  of 
vegetables  growing. 

Green  ;  flourishing  in  growth,  in  the  freshness 
of  youth. 

Verditure, — see  the  quotation  from  Peacham; 

rees  doth  deface 
voyde  quyte. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1326. 
The  verdant  grasse  my  couch  did  goodly  dight, 
And  pillow  was  my  helmet  faire  displaid; 
"Whiles  euery  sense  the  humour  sweet  erabayd, 
And  slumbring  soft  my  hart  did  steale  away. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queer.e,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

Poet  Prologue.  Low  at  your  sacred  feet 
layes 
Her,  and 


The  dry  land,  earth,  and  the  great  receptacle 

Of  congregated  waters  he  call'd  seas; 

And  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  said,  Let  th'  earth 

Put  forth  the  verdant  grass. — Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  vii. 

The  healthful  balm  and  mint,  from  their  full  laps  do  fly, 
The  scenlful  camomile,  the  verd'rous  costmary. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  15 
The  corn  dies  and  liv 
suffers  alteration,  dissolu 
rises  again  in  the  verdure  of  a  leaf,  in  the  fulness  of  the 
ear,  in  the  kidneys  of  wheat.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  7. 

Yet  higher  then  thir  tops 

The  verdurous  wall  of  Paradise  upsprung; 
Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large 
Into  his  neather  empire  neighbouring  round. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

He  might  perhaps  now  and  then  meet  with  a  little  smooth 

way,  get  an  interval  from  rest  and  contemplation,  or  he 

flattered  with  some  verdures  and  the  smiles  of  a  few  daisies 

on  the  banks  of  the  road. 

Ji'ollaston.    Religion  of  Kature,  8.9. 


ith  flowers,  nor  the 
e  has  a  mind  to  it ; 
•  it  white  and  hoar)', 
Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv.  c.  13. 


The  earth  will  not  appear  painted 
fields  cover'd  with  verdure,  whenever 
in  the  cold  winter,  he  cannot  help  see 
if  he  will  look  abroad.-    " 

Nor  are  the  hills  unamiable,  whose  tops 

To  heaven  aspire,  affording  prospect  sweet 

To  human  ken ;  nor  at  their  feet  the  vales 

Descending  gently,  where  the  lowing  herd 

Chew  verdurous  pasture. — /.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

Verditure,  ground  with  a  weak  gum  Arabick  water,  is  the 
palest  green  that  is,  but  good  to  velvet  upon  black  in  any 
drapery. — Peacham.  On  Drawing. 

To  that  once  verdant  grove 

His  steps  the  beauteous  nymph  Calypso  led, 
And  sought  her  home  again. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  v. 

VE'RDERER.  Fr.  Verdier :  Low  Lat.  Viri- 
diarius, — 

An  officer  appointed  over ;  an  overseer  of 
woods,  forests,  (viridiarium,  locus  ubi  sunt  vi- 
ridia.) 

A  forest  hath  laws  of  her  own,  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
trespasses;  she  hath  also  her  peculiar  offcers,  as  foresters, 
verderers,  regarders,  agisters,  &c— Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  16. 

The  verderors  are  to  receive  the  same,  and  enroll  them, 
and  to  certify  them  under  their  seals  to  the  court  of 
justice-seat,  or  sweinmote. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 


VE'RDICT,  n.      Lat.  Verum  dictum,   a  true 
saying,  sentence,  opinion,  judgment. 


This  Critngnatus  heynge  borne  of  a  noble  house  in  Au- 
verne,  and  accompted  a  man  of  great  authority,  said  :  as 
touching  the  verdii  of  them  that  colour  moste  sharuefuU 
bondage  wyth  the  glorious  name  of  submission,  I  haue 
nothing  to  say.— Goldinge.  Civsar,  fol.  228. 

Then  there  is  a  baylifle  charced  with  them,  to  keep  them 
in  a  chamber  not  farre  off,  without  bread,  drinke,  light,  or 
fire,  vntill  they  be  agreed  :  that  is,  till  they  all  agree  vpon 
one  verdict  concerning  the  same  issue,  and  vpon  one  among 
them,  who  shall  speake  for  them  all  when  they  be  agreed  : 
for  it  goeth  not  by  the  most  part.  ' 


Smith.  Commonwealth,  b.  ii.  c 


Sam.  Canvst  thou  for  this,  vain  boaster, 
To  descant  on  my  strength,  and  give  thy  i 
Come  nearer,  part  not  hence  so  slight  infc 


Not  only  the  light  of  nature  was  insufficient  to  nrcFerve 
men  from  offending  iiu^x.-iwn  ly.  even  acci .rding  to  the 
verdict  of  their  own  consciences,  but  that  the  written  law 

of  God  had  (to  manifold  experience)  proved  Ineffectual  to 

that  purpose.— Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 

In  case  the  plaintiff  appear,  the  jury  by  their  foreman 
deliver  in  their  renticl.  A  r  rdict,  vere  dictum^  is  either 
privy,  or  public. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  23. 

VE'RDIGRIS.  Fr.  Ver-dcris,  vert-de-gris, 
vert,  green,  and  gris,  grey. 

The  rust  of  brass,  so  called  from  its  colour, 
between  green  and  grey. 

Others  say.  that  he  [Achilles]  toolce  both  the  said  rust  or 
verdrgresse,  and  also  the  hearbe  Achilleosto  worke  his  cure. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xx»  c  5. 
This  is  altogether  artificial!,  and  is  made  of  Cyprian  verdi- 
gris or  rust  of  brasse. — Id.  lb.  b.  xxxiii.  c.  5. 

VERECU'N'DIOVS.  Lat.  Veremndus,  from 
vereri,  to  think  strongly,  firmly.      Fr.  Vfreconde. 

Demure,  shamefast',  bashful,  modest.  (Cot- 
grave.) 

Your  hair  nearer  brown  then  yellow  ;  your  brow  pro- 
claimed much  fidelity:  a  certain  v.rrcundions  generosity 
graceth  your  eyes. — Reliquics  Wottor.iatia:,  p.  156. 

VERGE,  v.  See  Diverge.  Lat.  Vergere,  from 
vcrtere ;  or.  as  Yossius  is  more  inclined  to  think. 
from  Gr.  Pe7r-<=ii',  by  the  insertion  of  g. 

To  turn  or  bend,  take  a  turn  or  inclination  ;  to 
incline,  to  tend.      Verge,  n — 

The  line  ;    the  extreme  line   to  which  ought 
tends  or  inclines ;  the  line  which  bounds  or  in- 
closes ;  the  inclination  or  course  ;   the  edge,  the 
bank,  the  margin,  the  border. 
Her  [Idlenesse]  acquaintance  is  perillous, 


First  soft, 


alter 


The  god  of  loue  had  thee  not  sene, 

Ne  had  Idlenesse  thee  conuaid 

In  the  verge  where  Mirth  lum  pleid. 

Chaucer.  Ram.  of  the  Rase. 
And  henceforward  the  sun  of  the  king's  cause  declined, 


wall.- 

So  that  although  the  lord  of  I 
bands  of  nature  in  some  instance: 
succeeding  great  a 


t  set  in  Corn- 


did  not  break  the 

purposes;  yet  (besides 
d  in  such 
the  verge 


persons  who  were  holy  and  innocent,  and  \ 
arid  comprehensions  of  the  Eternal  mercy. 

Bp.  Taylor',  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 
Though  thev  have  had  their  Periga-'s  as  well  as  their 
Ape-g.e's  :  I  mean  their  verges  tuwarcis  the  body  and  itsjovs, 
as  well  as  their  aspires  to  nobler  and  sublimer  objects, 
yet  they  kept  the  station  of  their  natures,  and  made  their 
orderly  returns. — Digby.  Pre-cxistence  of  Soul.*,  c.  14. 

VERGE.   )      Also  written  Virge.     It.  Verga; 

Ve'rger.  )  Fr.  Verger,  one  who  bears  the  verge 
(i.  e.  rod  or  statf,  Lat,  Virga,)  before  a  magistrate, 
(Cotgrave.)  Vergers  which  go  before  their  deanesi 
with  little  staves  tipped,  (Minshew.) 

^rge,  generally,  is, — a  staff,  or  rod :  and — 

Verger, — one  that  beareth  a  staff  or  rod :  (a 
servitor  of  billes  that  beareth  a  staff,  Stat. 
2  Hen.  IV.) 

Verge  is.  hence,  also,  the  bounds  or  limits,  (see 
the  quotation  from  Blackstone  ;)  and  thus  (met.) 
becomes  equivalent  to  Verge,  ante,  as  applied  to  a 
bounding  line. 

Vorgheours  &  vytaile: 
Ich  can  nogt  rekenye 

Scri.  He  has 
His  whistle  of  command,  seat  of  authority, 

And  virge  to  interpret,  tipt  with  silver,  sir. 

B.  Jonson.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Act  V.  SC.  3. 
A  hundred  kings,  whose  temples  were  impall'd 
In  golden  diad  -ms.  set  here  and  there 
Wiih  diamonds,  and  ncmmed  every  where, 
'.     i  .,  .-,    -e. 

G.  Flintier.   ChrU's  Triumph  on  Earth. 

Then  came  the  sergeant  of  the  vestry  with  his  verger, 


The  same  day  was  a  In  which  the 

lord  abbot  went  with  his  mitre  and  crosier,  and  a  great 
number  of  copes  of  doth 

1,1.   lb.  1  Mary,  an.  1557. 

Madame,  sit  you.  and  feare  n  ' :  whom  we  rayse, 

Wee  will  make  ".  'd  verge. 

"  "  .  Hen.  VI.  Act.  i.  SC.  4. 


Shakespeare.  2  Pt. 


VER 

Suppose  him  now  a  dean  complete 
Pevontly  lolling  in  his  seat, 
The  silver  verge,  with  decent  pride, 
Stuck  underneath  his  cushion  side. 

Swift.  Horace,  b.  i.  1 


It  [the 


:.;Llsea]  was  formerly  held  in,  though 
he  aula  rafts  :  and,  when  that  was  subdivided, 
i-tiiu't  jurisdiction;  holding   plea  of  all   tres- 


The  emperor  again    laid  :>si  le  his  imperial  mantle,  and, 

taking  a  wand  in  his  hand,  officiated  as  v<n/er,  driving  the 

laity  from  the  .   g  the  pontiff  to  the  altar. 

Byron.  Chitde  Harold,  c.  4.  Note  6. 

VE'RIFY,  v.    ^       Fr.  Verifier-   It.  Vcrifica re  , 
Verifiable.       V  Sp.    Verificar  ;      Lat.    Verum 
Verification,  j  fieri.     See  Very. 
Ve'rifier.  j       To    aver,    affirm,    assure, 

Verifying,  n.  J  ascertain — the  truth;  to  prove 
to  be  true. 

l  it  is  that  swiche  profered  service 

Chaucer.   The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16,535. 
God  graunt  that  proposicion  to  be  verified  in  me. 

Id.   The  Testament  of  Loue. 

The  kynge  had  gyuen  to  his  vncle  the  duke  of  Lacastre, 

of   the   landes,    s<::gr.nri,:s,    lnrdshippes,    and   baronyea   in 

Acquytayne,  whiche  they  verifyed  to  pertaygne  to  the  kynge 

and  realine  of  Englande. 

Serners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  200. 
In  siche  olrie  fvgures  men  may  see  yet  present  exaples, 
for  the   verite  corresponded  _the  fvgure  vnto  >e  worldes 
ende  in  a  perpetuall  verificacio. 

Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 


StinkeMi, 
And  that  fu 
In  this  Cha 


Tity'.nr.  Rale  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  I 
Augustin]  many  opinions  being  cor 
ie  tti  ifiublc.—Bp.  Hall.  Soliloq.  §  29 

ir'd  to  a  verification  of  the  contract  i 
p.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Cone.  b.  ii.  c.  I. 


s :  Christ  healed  diseases  in  such  : 
t  sense  also,  the  words  of  Isaiah 
•lurke.  On  the  Evidences,  Prop.  1- 


Disc.  23. 


nilitude;    It. 


Fr.  Ver 
Xrerisimile,  verisimilitit- 
dine ;  Sp.  Verisimil,  veri- 
lilts,    having    a    likeness 


similitud :     Lat.   Venn 
(simitis)  to  truth  (veru 

Having'  a  likeness  or  resemblance  to  truth  ; 
likely,  possible. 

As  touching  the  ver 
relation,  several  reasons 
it.— Brawn.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  21. 

We  [should]  use  the  rule  of  probability  and  verisimilitude 

indeed,  nut  fully  building  our  own  proper  opinions,  but  be 

willing  for  to  say  something  agreeaMe  and  accordant  thereto. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  845. 

The  plot,  the  characters,  the  wit,  the  passions,  the  descrip- 
tions are  all  exalted  above  the  level  of  common  converse, 
as  high  as  the  imagination  of  the  poet  can  cany  them,  with 
proportion  to  verisimility.—Dryden.  Of  Dramatic!:  Puesie. 

As  little,  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  the  frequent 
use  of  the  Aratne  dialect  to  1  .;■  insisted  on,  in  support  of  its 
high  original.  s.ince,  if  it  he  of  the  nature,  and  of  the  date, 
here  supposed,  an  able  writer  would  chuse  to  give  his 
fable  that  ah-  of  antiquity  and  verisimilitude. 

Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  b.  vi.  §2. 

It  is  certain,  in  general,  that  proportion  forms  an  essential 
atirihuie  of  truth,  and  consequently  o{  verisimilitude,  ox 
that  which  renders  a  narration  probable. 

Scott,  Life  of  Swift,  s.  6. 

VE'RILY.     See  Very. 


VER 

VE'RJUICE.  Fr.  Verjus,  made  of  sour  and 
unripe  grapes.      Verd-jus, — 

The  juice  extracted  from  green,  or  unripe,  and 
consequently  sour,  fruit ;  grapes,  crabs,  &c. 

Afterward  putting  it  into  close  vessels,  they  poure  either 
good  small  ale  or  beere  mingled  with  ueriuice  and  salt 
thereto  till  it  be  couered. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  iii.  c.  1, 
They  love  a  man  that  crushes  'em  to  verjuce. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.  The  Island  Princess,  Act  iii. 
Now  as  touching  grape  verjuice,  it  should  be  made  of  the 
vim;  iy-thia  or  Amminea,  and  before  the  canicular  dales-, 
when  as  the  grapes  be  hut  new  knit,  and  no  bigger  than 
cich-pease.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xii.  c.  32. 
To  a  short  meal,  he  makes  a  tedious  grace, 
Before  the  barly  pudding  comes  in  place; 
Then,  bids  fall  on  ;   himself,  for  saving  charges, 
A  peel'd  slie'd  onyon  eats,  and  tipples  verjuice. 

Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  4. 
(To  balance  the  am 


VER 

My  heart  n 

my  blood  by  r 

my  guts  by  the  motion  of  v 

Hale.  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  SI. 
At  length  a  generation  more  refin'd 
Improv'd  the  simple  plan;  made  three  legs  four, 
Gave  them  a  twisted  form  vermicular.— CutL per.  Task,  b.  i. 


VE'RMIN, 
Ve'r 

Ver 


/RMIN,  h.   ^       Fr, 

RMINOUS.  V  LOW 

iiMi'pARous.  J  mis,  i 


Vermine  ;  It.  Vermine  ; 
Lat.  Vermina,  from  ver- 
a  worm,   (qv.)     Applied 


si, .hill 


the  , 


rise)  a  hi  e 


VE'RMEIL.  )  Fr.  Vermeil;  It.  Verrnhjlh; 
Ve'rmilion.  I  Sp.  Vermelloti ;  from  Lat. 
Ve'rmilioned.  [  Vermiculus,  a  small  worm, 
Ve'rmily.  )  (venues,)  growing  upon  vari- 
ous trees,  and  yielding  this  colour. 

Ruddy,  reddish  ;    of  a  ( 

See  also  the  quotation  fro 

"  O  bright  regina.  who  made  thee  sofaire? 

Who  made  thy  colour  vermelet  and  white  V 

Chaucer.   The  Court  of  Lot 
How  oft  that  day  did  sad  Brunchildis  see 
The  greene  6hield  dyde  in  dolorous  vermillT 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  1 
The  face's  change 

Which  she  a  shrine  to  purity 
So  when  clear  ivory,  vermeil  fitly  blots, 
By  stains  it  fairer  grows,  and  lovelier  by  its  spots. 

P.Fletcher.  Purple  Island,  c.  10. 
The  cruell  steele  so  greedily  doth  bite 
In  tender  flesh,  that  stieames  of  bloud  dnwne  flowe, 
\\  ith  which  the  armes,  that  earst  so  bright  did  show, 
Into  a  pure  Vermillion  now  are  dide. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 


nd  beautiful  red. 


hearts  unchanged  grace, 


tans  made  exceeding  great  acci 
ires,  but  also  for  divers  sacred  a: 
Holland.  Plinie, 
she  tempred  with  fine  mercury, 
i  wax,  that  neuer  yet  was  seal'd, 
ed  them  with  perfect  vermihj. 


And,  like  the  i 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 
"VVe  observed,  in  some  places,  several  hills  of  a  peculiar 
sort  of  red  earth,  exceeding  vermi/tion  in  colour,  which 
perhaps,  on   examination,   might  prove  useful  for  many- 
purposes.— Anson.   Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

Kneeling  on  earth,  I  loosed  my  hair, 

And  with  it  dried  those  wat'ry  cheeks,  then  chafed 
Thy  ti-mpk-s,  till  r.-vivmg  blond  arose, 

.  vermilion'd  o'er  thy  face. 

ungreve.  The  Mourning  Bride,  Act  ii. 

VE'RMICULE.  ^       Fr.  Vermelet;  It.  Vermu 

Vermi'cular.  I  cello,  dim.  of  Verme  ;   Lat. 

VermiVulate,  v.   J    Vermiculus,  dim.  of  Vermes, 

Vermicula'tion.  J  a  worm. 

Vermicule,- — a  small  worm,  or  grub. 

To  vermiculate,  literalIy,andalso consequentially, 

tesselated,  because  variegated  and  divided  by 
small  tesselae,  resembling  worms  or  grubs. 

Vermiculation, — a   motion    resembling   that   of 

rms ;  a  continuous  motion  from  part  to  part. 

Ve  see  many  vermicles  towards  the  outside  of  many  of 

the  oak  apples,  which  I  guess  were  not  what  the  primitive 

sects  laid  up  in  the  gem,  from  which  the  oak-apple  had 

rise;   hut  some  other  supervenient,  additional  insects, 
d  in  after  the  apple  was  grown,  and  whilst  it  was  tender 
d  soft. — Derham.  Physico-Thcologij,  b.  viii.  c.  6. 
Surely,  like  as  many  substances  in  nature  which  are  solid, 

[nitrify  and  corrupt  into  worms;  so  it  is  the  property  of 
od  and  sound  knowledge,  to  putrifyand  dissolve  into  a 
imber  of  subtle,  idle,  unwholsom.  and.  as  I  may  term 
em,  cermienla  <•  questions,  which  have  indeed  a  kind  of 
quickness,  and  life  of  spirit,  but  no  soundness  of  matter,  or 


. 


' 


ndof 


of  rrrimtr/m,  as  cattes, 


famyne  that  the  people  of  that  countre  sus- 
reported  that  they  shuld  etc  all  niauer 
dogges,  &  other. 

Fabyan,  Chronycle,  c.  219. 
Theophrastus  reporteth,  that  these  vermine  [rats]  having 
disjK'opU-d  the  Islam!  Gyaros   and   dmen   av.-.iv  the   inhabi- 
tants,   gnawed   &  devoured    every  thing  they  could   meet 
withall,  even  to  their  very  yron. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  57. 

[We  do  injuriously]  searching  among  the  verminous  and 

polluted  rags  ilii.pt  over-worn  fnun  the  Kding  slimihhrs  of 

Time,  with  these  deformedly   to  quilt    and    interlace    the 

intire,  the  spotless,  and  undecaying  robe  of  Truth. 

Milton.  OfPrelatical  Episcopacy. 


So   when 


perceive  that  bats  have   teats, 

i,-   '   '  ■    ...     i|    :     r     I  !  ■   \      •!■''.        :'■■.,      i  ..i.  :■■■'■ 

ot  frum  them  expect  a  viviparous  exclui 
Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b. 
operations  were  extremely  necessary  fort 


itench  on   board,  and  des 

i  increased  upo 


i  very  loaih- 
!S  life  ;  they 


If  there  be  any  spirit  can  answer  give 
Of  such  as  hence  depart  to  such  as  live ; 
Speak,  doth  his  body  there  vermiculate. 
Crumble  to  dust,  and  feel  the  laws  of  fate  ? 

Elegy  upon  Dr.  Bonne. 
2011 


Manv  tribes  among  them  eat  nothing  tl; 
are  fearful  of  killing  the  meanest  insect;  aim  have  even 

ertcted  hospitals  for  the  maintenance  of  all  kinds  of  ret  win. 
Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  pt.  ii.  c.  11. 

VERNA'CULAR.}       Lat.  Vern  a  cuius,    born 

Verna'culous.  j"  at  home,  from  vema,  a 
domestic  slave. 

Native,  indigenous,  peculiar  to  a  country  or 
family. 

Vernacnhus, — scurrilous,  insolent,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  slaves. 

From  the  pupil  he  became  the  favourite  and  the  com- 
or,  whose  K  gard  he  appears  to  have 
particularly  conciliated  by  his  skill  in  the  vernaculur  dialect 
of  the  Celtic  tongue  spoken  in  that  island. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  General. 

A  name  so  full  of  authority,  antiquity,  and  all  great  mark, 
is,  through  their  insolence,  become  the  lowest  scorn  of  the 
age  ;  and  those  men  subject  to  the  petulancy  of  every  vcr- 
naculous  orator,  that  were  wont  to  he  the  care  ot  kings  a.  d 
happiest  monarchs.—i?.J'o;jion.  Dedication  to  Volpone. 

"Which  in  our  vernacular  idiom  may  be  thus  interpreted. 
Pope.  Of  the  Hero  of  the  Poem. 
Though  Brown  is  an  excellent  writer,  yet  it  must  be 
allowed  he  is  pedantic;  and  that  he  preferred  polysyllabic 
expressions  derived  from  the  language  of  ancient  Home,  to 
his  vernacular  vocabulary,  even  iu  instances  where  it  waa 
equally  elegant  and  significant. 

Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  22. 

VE'RNAGE.  A  sweet  wine.  It.  Verndccin, 
so  called  because  that  made  in  Verona  was  thought 
best,  (Skinner.) 

So  that  amonge  tho  hertes  stronge 

In  stede  ofdrynke  I  vnderfonge 

A  thought  so  swete  in  my  courage, 

That  neuer  pyement  ne  vernage 

Was  halfe  so  swete  for  to  drynke.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

VE'RNAL.  )      Lat.  Vernans,  vermis,  of  or  per- 
Ve'rnant.     ftaining   to   spring   {ver)   or   the 
season  of  spring. 

Growing,  flowering,  flourishing— as  in  spring. 

But  vernal  blasts,  and  gentle  winds  appear, 

Such  as  blow  flowers,  and  through  the  glad  boughs  sing 

Many  soft  welcomes  to  the  lusty  spring. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  i. 

Else  had  the  spring 

Perpetual  smil'd  on  earth  with  vernanl  flours, 

Equal  in  days  and  nights,  except  to  those 

Beyond  the  polar  circles. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

The  vernal  bloom  and  fragrancy  of  spices, 

Wafted  by  gentle  winds,  are  not  like  thee. 

Howe,  tht  \oihtr,  Act  iii. 


VER 


O  let  me  now  into  a  richer  soil, 
Transplant  thee  safe  !  where  ver 
Diffuse  their  warmest,  largest  in 
And  of  my  garden  be  the  pride, 


suns,  and  showers 
Thomson.  Autumn, 


—  They  scatter'd  fled 
As  heifers  flee,  which,  borne  on  nimble  wing, 
The  gadfly  dissipates,  infester  fell 
Of  grazing  herds,  when  vernal  heats  prevail. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxii. 

VE'RNICLE.     A  cloth  or  napkin  whereon  was 
the  figure  of  Christ's  face;  undoubtedly  (  Skinner) 
from  Santa  Veronica,  whose  napkin  was  believed 
to  be  impressed  with  that  figure. 
An  hundred  ainples  on  hys  hatte  sette, 
S)gnes  of  Sinay  and  shelles  of  Calice, 
And  many  a  crouch  on  his  cloke  and  kayes  of  Rome, 
And  the  vernicle  before,  for  men  should  knowe 
And  sc  by  hys  signes,  whom  he  sought  hadde. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  28. 
A  vernicle  hadde  he  sewed  upon  his  cappe. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  GS8. 


■ But  I  know 

When  thou  wast  stolne  away  from  Fairy  land, 


Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 


Thou  honour's!  verse,  and  v 
To  honour  thee,  the  uriest  < 
That  tuns't  their  happiest  1. 


■se  must  lend  her  wing 
Phoebus  quire, 
es  in  hymn,  or  story. 
Milton.  To  Mr.  H.  Lawes. 


who,  though  she  hare  a  better  1 
(Or  poet,  in  the  court  account)  tl 
And  who  doth  me  (though  I  not 


Answ.  Not  a  little,  because  they  bear  ; 
the  priest  in  many  places,  and  have  their 
well  as  he. — Milton,   The  Remonstrant's  Deft 


Jonsvn.  The  Forrest. 
equal  part  with 


[  ri-t\<if:/  the  truth,  not  poetize.— Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 

s  his  work,  finds  in 
ssary  precepts,  what 


VE'RR  Y.     Fr.  Voire,  vernj,  diversified  (vm 
with  argent  and  azure. 
Ferrers  his  taberd  with  rich  verry  spred, 
"Well  known  in  many  a  warlike  match  before. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars, 

VERSATILE. 


)      Fr.  Versaiil;    Sp.  Versatil ;  I      T 

Versatility.       )  Lat.  Versatilis.  » ] 

That  can  or  may  be  turned;  easy  to   turn  or  bodie 

change,   changeable,  variable  ;    that  can  or  may  obser 

turn  to  any  point,  to  any  object. 

Th*  advent'rous  pilot  in  a  single  year 


our  l.-niu'iu^,  without  all  these  unnect 
number  best  fit  the  nature  of  her  id 
places  destined  to  such  accents,  as  she  wi 

Id.  Def.  of  Rhyme. 
And  even  so,  the  manner  of  men's  speech,  chan-in?  also 
ami  laying  aside  all  glorious  shew,  the  order  of  writing  an 
history  then1  withal,  presently  came  down  as  one  would  say 
from  the  stately  chariot  of  r  i.^ficcilion,  to  prose,  and  went 
'  -'      Holland.  Plutarch,  p.977. 


therefore  to  be  wish'd,  that  men,  vers'd  it 
,  and  acquainted  with  the  several  sorts  o 
ould  set  down  those  simple  ideas,  whei 
X  constantly  to  2 


physical 
iin   they 


Versatile,  and  sharp-piercing  like  a  screw, 
Made  good  th'  old  passage,  and  still  fore'd  a  new. 

Sarte,  Eulogitu. 
Muse,  make  the  man  thy  theme,  for  shrewdness  fam'd 
And  genius  versatile. — Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  i. 

Nature  seems  incapable  of  such  extraordinary  combina- 
tions as  composed  his  [Julius  CaesaiJ  ver^atil-  capacity, 
which  was  the  wonder  even  of  the  Romans  themseUes. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c.  4.  Note  47. 

This   versa tjlif i/  and   dunlicity  of  the  grand  monde  may, 

bered,  that  a  book  of  some  authority  thi-ssr?  the  world,  when 
spokon  of  in  this  sense,  with  the  devil.—  Knox.  Ess.  No.  12. 


VERSE, 


This,  vers'd  in  death,  th'  infernal  knight  relates, 
And  then  for  proof  fulfill'd  their  common  fates. 

Dryden,  Theodore  %  Honoria. 
The  psalms  were  in  number  fifteen,  of  good  length  each, 

made  in  imitation  of  David's  psalms;    beiiiL' diex -led  into 
veisicl.^.—iiti^iie.   K'-vtes.  Mun.   Edn-.  VI.  an.  1548. 


t'd  tl» 


mist  further  add.  that  Stat 
irgil,  knew  not  how  to  desi 
nodel  in  his  eye. — Id.  Jur 


:  the  ingenious  and 

ibrmer  age. 

lion  §•  Arcite,  Pref. 


VER 

These  bodies  are  mutually  convertible  into  one 
Blight  operation.)— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p!  106. 
The  first  was  called  the  strophe,  from  the  versit 


VERT.  Fr.Vert,  verd.  (See  Verdant.)  In 
Forest  Laws — see  Verderer. 

Every  thing  that  doth  grow  and  beare  green 
leafe  within  the  forrest,  that  may  cover  and  hide  a 
deare,  (Minshew.) 

Whereby  their  bounds  were  remembred  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  better  preseruatioti  of  such  venerie  and  vert  of 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  18. 

Between  three  plates,  a  chevron  engrailed  checquy  or 
vert,  and  ermins. 

B.Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

As  to  the  forest  lands,  in  which  the  crown  has  (where  they 
are  not  granted  or  prescriptively  held)  the  dominion  nf  the 
soil,  and  the  vert  and  venison;  that  is  to  sav.  the  timber  and 
the  game.— Burke.  Speech  on  (Economical  Reform. 

VE'RTEBR.£.  \      Fr.Vertibre;  It.  Vertebra; 

Ve'rtebral.  /  Sp.  Vertebras;  Lat.  Vertebra?, 
from  vertere,  to  turn. 

A  turning  joint,  or  joint  where  the  hones  meet 
so  as  they  "may  turn, — as  the  knuckle  bone,  back 


That  the  back-bone   should  be   divided   into 
vertebres  for  commodious  bending,  and  not  be  0 
rigid  bone,  which  being  of  that  length  would  have  beea 
often  in  danger  of  snapping  in  sunder. 

Ray.  Of  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

The  carotid,  vertebral  and  splenick  arteries  are  not  only 

variously   ltorted,    but   also   here   and   there   dilated   to 

moderate  the  motion  of  the   blood, — so  the  veins  that  cor- 
respond to  those  arteries  are  also  variously  dilated. — Id.  lb. 


■c,j.   Xa 


■  joints 


'.   The'  logo. 


nachine  that 

'  (,o  U-hue 


bounds  t 


Ve'rset. 
Ve'rsicli 
Ve'rsify, 


Cook.  Second  Voyage, 


i  nf  Waller's  repntal  ion  i 
huess  of  his  numbers, 
lie  particulars  to  which  : 


Life  of  Wu 


Prj.l 


Fr.  Vers,  versifier:  It. 
Verso,  versific&rc;  Sp.  Verso, 
■crsificar  ;  Lat.Fer.sMS,  from 
tersuin,  past  part,  of  vertere, 
-  to  turn.  Versus,  in  agri- 
culture, is  a  furrow  or  iine 
of  earth,  turned  up  by  the 
plough:  in  writing,  a  line 
formed  by  the  stilus  (our  pen) 
in  the  wax,  and  was  originally  applied  in  prose  as 

well  as  poetry.  |      VE'RSICOLOUR.     Lat.  Versicolor,  changing 

A  line;    a  measured  or  metrical  line;    a  col-     c„lours,   as  differently  turned  to  the  light;  and 

lection  of  such  lines ;    poetry  ;   poetical  compo-     hence, 

Shewing  different,  having  various — colours. 

/"his    llicv    [women]    haue    to   busie    themselves    about, 
ishnld    nlliees,  Sic.   neate  gardi 


What  ran  be  said  of  1 
than  a  dictation  of  the  ] 
Waller  was  smooth  ;  h 
The  varying  ivrse.  the 
The  long  majestic  ma 


A  number  of  lines  apart  or  separate — as  a  verse 
of  a  psaim  or  chapter. 

To  be  versed  ( Lat.  Versari), — to  turn  about  (sc.  ; 
in  the  same  space  ;  to  keep  employed  on  the  same     in  a"  hinds,  which  they  are  m 
thing,  to  be  exercised,  to  become  experienced.  ttaeTir?" ..'''d'-j Z.^'Ih 

To  be  or  become  experienced  or  expert,  skilled 
in,  well  acquainted  with. 

D"»  pars  hereditatis  mee.  ys  a  murye  versett.  I        Trrjin  cmw 

Hit  hath  Make  fro  I'vbon.c.  twentv  Mmnge  theeves.  I    T,  '  h  kS!O.N 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  23G.       VeTSlO,  from  tl 


>/  Melancholy,  p.  283. 

Chains,  girdles,  rings,  versicolour  ribands. — Id.  lb.  p.  47S. 

.  Version ;  Lat. 


And  for  this  scisme  thus  graciously  was  endyd,  a  vercifier 
made  this  verse  folowynge. — Fdbyan.  Chronycle,  p.  020. 

It  is  also  profitable  for  good  and  rightewise  people  ofte  to 
reherse  tins  vese  \vherehy  they  maye  auoyde  the  greate 
peryiles  of  this  wretched  worlde. 

Fisher.  Seuen  Psalmes,  Posts.  De  profundis. 

SemMahly  they  that  make  verses,  expressynge  therbynone 
other  lernynge.  but  the  crafte  of  versifienge,  be  not  of  aun- 
cient  wnters  named  p  let.s.  hut  nnlv  called  ccrsifyers. 

Sir  T.  Elijol.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  13. 

But  I  aske  ye  thys  question  by  ye  ware.  What  shift  they 
made  wha  all  was  spent  >  I  knowe  theyr  progresse  was 
great,  as  ye  were  wont  to  versycle  it  on  theyr  daies. 

Bale.  Apologic,  fol.  132. 

He  was  well  vers'd  in  the  Welsh  affairs,  and  much  us'd  in 
managing  them.— Fuller.  Worthies.  Shropshire. 


It.  Versidne 

re,  to  turn. 

ng  :  a  change  ;  a  turning,  (sc. ) 
from  one  language  to  another  ;  a  translation  or 
traduction. 


,  than 


tl.al    i 


the  air.— Bacon.  Xalurall  I/r.turie,  §27. 

That  is,  what  kinde  of  comet,  for  magnitude,  colour,  ver- 
sion of  the  beanies,  placing  in  the  region  of  heaven,  or  last- 
ing, produceth  what  kinde  of  effects. 

Id.  Ess.  Of  Vicissitude  of  Things. 

As  for  those  other  dangerous  and  important  innovations, 


VE'RTICAL.  ^        Fr.  Vertical;    It.  Verticale  ,■ 
Vertically.      I   Sp.  Vertical,-  Lat.  Vertex,  that 
Vertica'litv.    V  which  turns,  or  around  which 
Vf.rti'citt.         I  any  thing  turns  or  revolves. 
Ve'utici.f.         J        Vertices   circa  quos  ccelum 

ipsum  verti  dicitur;    around    which  the    heavens 

are  said  to  turn  ;  and  hence — 

A  vertical  point  or  line  ;  a  point  in  the  zenith  ; 

a  line   perpendicular    to  the   horizon,   situate  or 

being  in   the  zenith,  or  immediately  over  head. 

See  Vortex. 


I  behold  him  [Essex] 
victory  with  him  home  fioin  Cadiz,  and  was  verlic, 
tsteem  of  the  souldiery. — Fuller.    Worthies.  Herefordshire. 


high-noon,  when  he  blought 
idiz.  and  was        " 
r.    Worthies. 

he  tropicks]  the  sun  is  t 


And  although   it  be  not  vertical  unto  any  part  of  Asia, 
but  only  passeth  by  Beach,  in   terra  incognita  ;  yet  it  is  so 

of  Peru  and  Brasilia  —Id.  II,.  c.  10. 

I  hardly  helieve  he  hath  from  elder  tinn 


it  to  respect  the  north,  when  ( 

Now  grows  our  nation  to  it 
abroad,  and  luxury  at  home, 


Apology  for  Learning,  p.  51. 


If.  having  been  1 
td  more  durable  I 
Muscles,  most  t 


riled  and  refrigerated,  it  havt 
rticity  —  Boyle.    Works,  vol. 


tificially  disposed 
compound  motion  of  the  lower  jaw,  1 
vertical,  by  which  the  mill  is  w< 


living   on 
Foley.   Katural  Theology. 


s  the  place  also  for  observing,  that  the  pillions  are 
aon  the  body  as  to  brine  down  the  e-ings,  not  rerti- 
ended  to  be      cnl'o.  but  in  a  directioo  obliquely  tending  towards  the  tail; 

lilt  another      does  two  things  at  the  same  lime  ;  supports  the  body  in  tho 
;  air.  and  carrivs  it  forward.—  Id.  lb.  c.  12. 


VER 

VERTIGINOUS.  \      Fr.  Vertige,   vertigieux, 

Verti'ginousness.  $  vertiyineux  ;  It.  Vertiyine, 
xertigindso ;  Sp.  Vertiginoso ;  Lat.  Vertigo,  a 
turning,  from  vertere,  to  turn. 

Turning,  dizzy,  giddy. 

If  he  will  not  resist  the  trifling  temptations  of  a  drinking 
■friend  to  preserve  his  temperance,  how  shall  he  chuse  to  be 
banished  by  the  rap**  of  a  drunken  prince,  rather  than  keep 
the  circle  in  their  giddv  and  re,  tiyinous  method  ? 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  3.  §  3. 

For,  as  Plutarch  said  well  to  avoid  the  opinion  of  an  un- 
civil man,  or  being  clownish,  to  run  into  a  pain  of  thy  sides 
«ir  Iju'Iv,  inn.  madness  <>r  an  head-ach,  is  the  part  of  a  fool 


Lust,  passion,  humour,  interest,  are  things  very  mutable, 
as  depending  upon  temper  of  body,  casualties  of  time,  the 
winds  and  tides  of  this  vertiginous  world. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

We  would  all  climb  into  high  places,  not  considering  the 
precipices  on  which  they  stand,  nor  the  vertiginoasrtess  of 
ourownbraine:  but  God  keeps  us  safe  in  the  humble  valleys, 
allotting  to  us  employments  which  we  are  more  capable  to 
manage.—  Id.  lb.  Ser.  9. 

VE'RVAINE.     Fr.  Verveine ;  It.  VerUna ;  Sp. 
Verbena  ■    Lat.  Verbena,  a  name,  as  some  think, 
given  to  the  green  (virides)  boughs  of  all  odorife- 
rous plants;  others  think  Herbenee  is  the  original 
word,  applied  to  all  sorts  of  herbs  used  in  the 
decoration  of  altars.     See  Vossius. 
Tho  toke  the  feldwodde,  and  verueyne, 
Of  herbes  ben  not  better  tweyne. —Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
The  night-shade  strews  to  work  him  ill, 
Therewith  her  vervain  and  her  dill, 
That  hind'reth  witches  of  their  will, 
Of  purpose  to  despight  him. 

Drayton.   The  Court  of  Fairy. 
And  thou  light  varvin  too,  thou  must  go  after, 
Provoking  easie  souls  tn  niir'ti  and  laughter. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Actii. 
And  o'er  their  linen  hoods,  and  shaded  hair, 
Xoug  twisted  wreaths  of  sacred  vervain  wear. 

Dryden.   Viryil.  jEneis,  b.  xii. 

VWRY,adj.  -\  Fr.  Vray,  verite ;  It.  FeVo, 
Ve'ry,  ad.  I  verita  :  Sp.  Verdadere,  verdad ; 
Ve'rily.  \  Lat.  Verus,  from  ve-reor,  ve,  i.e. 

Ve'ritv.         I  valde  and  reri,  to  think ;  strongly, 

Writable.  )   firmly     thought,     strongly    im- 
pressed upon  the  mind:   equivalent  to  the  English 
True; — very  or  verily,  adv.  truly. 
Verity, — the  truth  ;  what  any  one  really  thinks 
or  believes  ;  consonance  or  agreement  of  words  to 
thoughts. 

Thi  godes  the  biken,  [deliver!  or  the  valow  verray, 
That  thi  dronkled  men  tynt  the  tother  day. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  163. 
"  Lord  Jhesu,"  he  said,  "alsso  verrayly 
As  my  luf  is  on  the  laid,  &  on  thi  mmler  Mary, 
Help  me  to  venge  thi  dede  of  this  Sarazins  kynd." 

Id.  p.  102. 


Id.  p.  189. 

Verrei  man  by  fore  hem  alle.  and  f'.rth  with  hem  geode. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  374. 
But  the  centuryon  that  stood  forn  aghens  sigh  that  he  so 
criyuge  hadde  died  and  seide  veryly  this  man  was  Goddis 
sone.—  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  15. 

And  this  is  euerlastynge  lyf  that  tbei  knnwe  thee  verrei 
God  aloone  and  whom  thou  hast  sent  Iesu  Crist. 

Id.  Jon,c.\1. 

Thys  is  lyfe  eternall  that  they  might  knowe  the,  that 

onelye  verge  God,  and  whome  thou  hast  sent  Jesus  Christ. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  by  a  maner  thought,  albeit  nat  clereli  ne  perfetly,  ye 

loken  from  a  ferre  to  thilke  verifine  [verum  finem]  of  blis- 

fixlnes.— Chaucer.   Boecius,  b.  iii. 


Knowe  thy  selfe,  that  is  to  saye,  knowe  that  thou  arte 
verelye  a  mannc,  compacte  of  soule  and  body,  and  in  that 
all  other  men  be  equall  vnto  the. 

Sir  T.  Etyot.  The  Governotr,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

But  the  other  poyntes  contained  in  scrypture  although 
they  be  vndoubted  verytyes,  yet  maye  I  be  saued  wythout 
them. — A  Boke  made  by  John  Fryth,  fol.  9. 

For  there  are  many  writers,  which  yet  may  be  no  eoche 
artycles  of  oure  feytn.— Id.  lb.  fol.  107. 

This  emperour  was  so  wyse  in  all  thynges,  that  among 
theim  that  were  mery,  he  was  of  great  mirthe.  And  in 
verities  he  was  very  veritable.— Golden  Boke,  c.  H. 

lord  in  thy  anger  do  not  reprehend  me, 

Nor  in  thy  hot  displeasure  me  correct; 

Pity  me,  Lord,  for  I  am  much  deject, 

Anil  very  weak  and  faint:  heal  and  amend  me. 


■  displeasure  of  such  iniuries  ; 


And  so  much  verely  the  Scotish  men  did  by  such  their 
continual!  rodes  and  incursions  which  they  made  into 
Angus,  that  the  countrie  was  left  void  and  desolate  of  all 
the  inhabitants.—  Id.  lb.  Alpine. 

For  vnto  hym  nothynge  may  be  acceptable,  wherin 
lncketh  reri/tf,  eallt-d  counntin.  I\  unth,  lie  hym  selfe  beyng 
all  veryte:  and  al  thing  contuv  uynge  vntiu'the,  is  to  hym 
contraryous  and  aduerse.— Brown.   Vulgar  Err.  b.  iii.  C.  4. 

But  where  the  real  works  of  nature,  or  veritable  acts  of 
story  are  to  be  described,  digressions  are  abberrations. 


Id.  lb. 


And  if  liberty  be  a  power  of  doing  what  one  liketh  best ; 
then  is  he,  who  by  Iii-;  sloth  is  di  Gilded  from  doing  anything 
wherein  he  can  lind  any  reasonable  satisfaction,  the  veriest 
slave  that  can  be.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  19. 

This  is  the  more  necessary  to  be  done  by  all  those  who 
search  after  kinm  k-(L:e  and  philosophical  verity,  in  that 
children  being  taught  words  whilst  they  have  but  imperfect 
notions  of  things,  apply  them  at  random,  and  without  much 
thinking,  and  seldom  frame 
by  them. — Locke.  Hum.  Under st. 


VE'SICATE,  v.  \       Fr.  Vis 
Vesica'tion.  >  It.  Vescica 

Ve'sicle,  n.  J  blister  or 


Vc^icatoire,    vSsicule ; 
Lat.  Vesica,  a 
*  or  bladder. 
To  blister,  to  raise  a  blister  or  bladder. 

[the   arm]   swelled,   the   cuticula   vesicated,   and 
with  a  burning  heat  of  a  citron  colour. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  i.  c.  6. 


That  the  lungs  should  be  ma 

to  purifie,  ferment,  or  supply  t 
nitro-aerial  particles.— Ray.  On 


nguineous  mass  with 


Paley.  Natural  Tht:»l»ytj, 


For  wite  it  we 

in  Rpcc'iall 

That  loue  of  li 

Aboue  all  othe 

ist  debateth 

With  all  his  he 

it  hateth. 

Gower 

Con.  A. 

b.i. 

And  men  mut 

er  amonge  them  selfe,  that  y 

boke  was  not 

only  faultles,  bu 

also  very  wel 

translated. 

VE'SPER.     ^       Fr.  Vespre ;   It.  Vkpero  ;   Sp. 

Vf.'spers.  >  Vespero  ;       Lat.    Vesper,     the 

Vf/spertine.  J  evening  star  ;  Gr.  Ecnrepoy, 
which  (Lennep  says)  is  the  star  that  follows  (or 
appears  first  after)  the  setting  sun,  from  etnrerjflaj, 
for  eireo-flai,  to  follow.     See  Yester. 

And  thus  whan  that  the  light  is  faded, 

And  vesper  sheweth  hym  alofte 


-i  of  Christ's,  so  he 
heavy,  not  to  slee] 
ir  the  last  warning, 


And  if  ye  had  already  that  vespertine  knowledge  of  the 
saints  which  yee  shall  once  have  in  heaven,  yet  know  that 
this  bargaine  stands  not  more  in  the  judgement,  than  in  the 
affections. — Bp.  Hall.   The  best  Bargaine. 

The  other  was  vesper,  in  a  robe  of  a?ure  beset  with  drops 
of  gold,  whose  breath  he  caught  whilst  it  passed  over  a 
bundle  of  honey-suckles  and  tube  roses  which  he  held  in  his 

hand.— Spectator,  No.  425. 

VE'SSEL,  n.  \      Fr.   Vaisseau,   vaisselle  ;     It. 

Ve'ssel,  v.  $  Vaso,  vascello  ;  Sp.  Vaso  •  Lat. 
Vas,  vasculum,  Vossius  derives  from  the  Gr.Tla-cw, 
habere,  possidere ;  and  adds — that  movables  and 
domestic  utensils  of  all  sorts  were  called  Vasa  ; 
not  merely  those  which  were  provided — edendi, 
bibendique  causa. 

A  concave  utensil,  formed  to  hold  or  contain 
either  liquids  or  solids  :  also — a  boat  or  ship  ;  the 
parts  of  animal  bodies  that  contain  the  fluids  ;  a 
measure  of  capacity:  applied,  (met.) — to  those 
who  contain  or  hold,  or  into  whom  any  gracious 
gift,  any  thing  has  been  infused  or  poured. 


"  See,  Phlegon,  drenched  in  the 

Allays  his  thirst,  and  cools  the 

Vesper  fair  Cynthia  ushers,  and 


Bp.  Taylo 

liiz/iiiL;  i 


Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  108. 
They  fyll  vpon  hym  of  an  hole  assent  and  kylled  hym, 
whenne  he  had  reygned,  or  more  verely  vsurped,   by  the 
terme  of.  jUi,  yeres.— Fabyan.  Chrwycle,  c,  74. 


P.  Fletcher.     The  Parpt-   ^ './«-/, 


them  with  his  raies. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c 
2013 


Oft 


R.  Brunne,  p.  152. 
1  tooken  not  oile 


But  the  fyve  foolis  tooken  her  lampis, 
with  hem:  but  the  prudent  tonkcii  uile  in  her  vessels  with 
thelaumpis.—  Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  25. 

The  folyshe  toke  their  lampes,  but  toke  none  oyle  with 
them.  But  the  wyse  toke  oyle  with  them  in  their  vessel* 
with  their  lampes  also.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


And  he  euffride  not  that 
thorou  the  temple.—  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  11. 

And  woulde  not  suffre  that  any  man  caried 
thorowe  the  temple.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


And  sivnt  not,  er  it  bifall, 
And  hath  that  vesscll  vndt 
Whiche  maister  was  of  all 


the  flete.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii- 


For  payment  of  which  raunsome,  all  the  wolle  of  whyte 

mukys  &  chanons  was  takyn  .V  soldi-,  M-  rvio-'es  &  crossys  of 
prelatis  w'  vessi-llys  &  ciwlyis  of  all  tliurchis  through 
ye  lande. — Fabyan.   Chronycle,  an.  1198 

■  Satan  with  less  toil,  and  now  with  ease 

Wafts  on  the  calmer  wave  by  dubious  light 

And  like  a  weather-beaten  vessel  holds 

Gladly  the  port,  though  shrouds  and  tackle  torn. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

Take  earth,  and  vessel  it ;  and  in  that  set  the  seed. 

That  all  the  bones,  and  all  the  muscles,  and  all  the 
vessels  of  the  body  should  be  so  admirably  contrived,  and 
adapted,  and  compacted  together  for  their  several  motions 
and  uses,  and  that  most  geometrically,  according  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  mechanicks. — May.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 


There  is  i 

east  side.  cl. 
the  rocks,  w 


is  island  but  at  one  place  mi  the 
there  it  drills  slowly  down  from 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  16S4. 


Tho  deposition  of  the  Mood  <vw, ■/.■.-,  as  far  as  regards  the 
upply  of  the  body,  is  like  that  of  the  water-pipes  in  a  city, 
'iz    large  and   main    trunks   blanching   off  tiy  smaller   pipes 


and  towards   > 
convey,  can  be 

VEST,  n 

Vest,  v. 

Ve'stiary 

Ve'sting, 

Ve'stmen 

Ve'stry. 


id. — Palaj.  Natural  Theology,  c.  10 

See  To  Invest.     Fr.  Vester  ,- 
It.  Vestire;     Sp.   Vestir ;     Lat. 
i  put  on  a  covering,  to 


Vestii 

clothe.      A  vest,- 

A  clothing,  a  garment,  a  robe. 
To  vest — to  put  on  ;    to  put  into 
Ve'sture.        I  the  occupation  or  possession  of  j 
Ve'stdred.    )  to  put  or  place  in  possession,  or 
at  the  disposal ;  to  give  possession  of. 

Vestry,— Fr.  Vestiaire,  the  room  in  which  the 
vestments  are  kept ;  the  persons  who  meet  there  for 
parochial  business. 

Ther  feist  of  tho  is  foiie.  an  vesture  the  secondo 

And  drynke  that  do  the  good.— Piers  Phu/tman,  p.  14. 


,  shall  mine  hands  hloudie  be, 
i  maide.  and  as  by  my  nature, 
by  my  semblaunt.  and  by  my 
e  hands  been  not  shapen  for 


Chaucer,  llypermcstrt. 


VES 

And  where  the  stole  is  worne  nexte  vnto  the  albe,  whan 
the  preest  is  reuestred  to  masse,  this  palle  is  worne  vpon 
Oda  vestyment,  ouermest  of  all,  whan  an  archebyeshoppe 
syngeth  his  masse.—  Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  221. 

Then  he  sayde  to  the  keper  of  the  vestryc,  brynge  forth 
earmeutes  TCom.  Ver.  vestments]  for  the  seruauntes  of  Baal. 
*  Bible,  1551.  iXpnget. 

But  were  it  of  rechelesnesse  or  of  some  euyll  dysposyd 
perBone,  fyre  wae  put  to  the  vesturis  of  the  disguysers,  the 
which  anon  was  vpon  suche  a  flame  that  no  mau  coulde 
quenche  it.— Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  15. 

They  are  clothed  in  veluet  and  chamlet,  furred  with  grise, 
and  we  be  vestured  with  pore  clothe. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  3S1. 


In  the  morning  ye  ded  emperor 
of  Michael   the  Archangel, 
richly  decked  with 


into  the  church 
sepulcre,  very 

s  fit  for  such  a  purpose. 

Hacktuyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  4G5. 

The  right  of  which  countie  king  Dauid  affirmed  to  be 
iustlie  in  him,  (so  that  he  might  liberaliie  t:iue  it,)  as 
triK-lie  vetted  in  his  possesion  by  the  forfeiture  which 
Duncan  sometime  countie  of  Fife  had  lioone  in  K.  R.-.hert 
Bruses  daies.— Holiushed.  Historie  of  Scotland,  an.  135?. 

Over  his  lucid  arrnes 

A  militarie  vest  of  purple  llowd 
Livelier  then  Melibzean,  or  the  graine 
Of  Sarra.  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  thue  of  truce ;  Iris  had  dipt 


He  much  affected  to  appear  in  forrt-i^n  vestes,  and.  as  if 
his  cluthes  uere  his  iimh*.  ao--  ov  d  1  .,.  df  never  ready 
till  he  had  something  of  the  Persian  habit  about  him. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Sussex. 

Just  Simeon  and  prophetic  Anna,  warn'd 

By  vision  found  thee  in  the  temple,  and  spake 

Before  the  altar  ami  the  viled  priest. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 

There  passed  an  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  intending  the 
better  preservation  of  churcli-lnmls.  bv  recalling  a  power 
which  was  vested  in  others  to  sell  or  lease  them,  by  lodging 
and  trusting  the  future  care  and  protection  of  them  only  in 
the  crown.—  Walton.  Life  of  Hooker. 

It  is  the  great  wisdom  and  providence  of  the  Almighty, 
so  to  order  the  dispositions  and  inclinations  of  men,  that 
they  effect  divers  and  diiTVrent  wm-ks  and  p'.Lasures :  some 
are  for  mauuary  trades,  another  for  vesti  inj  services. 

Bp.Hall.  Select  Thoughts,  §03. 


To  the  same  purple 
ministratio; 

AH  that  day  she 


servation  of  S.  Hierome 
e  priests  ill  the  Levitical 

t  prieste  put  on  the  humeral,  beset  with 

Bp.  Toy! 


.  iii.  Ser.  10. 

i  wondcrir 


t  chambers  ornament, 
Till  that  againe  the  second  euening 
Her  couered  with  her  sable  vesiiment 
Wherewith  the  worlds  faire  beauty  she  hath  b 
Spenser.  Faerie  Quceuc, 

Or,  as  I  may  more  fully  compare  them,  our 
who  are  commonlv  and  of  old  designed  under  1 

t1.  e  eiyht  men,  or  twelve  men,  in  every  parish  U 
it  is  in  the  western  part-.}  to  onl-r  the  business 
and  rates,  and  such  like  externall  t 


.  Hall.  Defer 


.  Remonstrance,  §  15. 


Address'd  her  [Emily]  early  steps  to  Cynthia's  fane. 

In  state  attended  by  her  maiden  train. 

Who  bore  the  veals  that  holy  rites  require, 

Incehce,  and  od'rous  gums,  and  cover'd  fire. 

Dryden.   The  Knight'*  Talc,  b.  iii. 

This  company,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  paid  to  the  king, 

y  vested  with  the  property  of  all  diamonds  found  in  Brazil. 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

Intimating,  as  I  conceive,  that  praying  to  any  persons  who 
are  not  meted  with  supreme  power  and  perfections  is  not 
unexceptionable:  and  it  is  very  well  known  that  he  does 
not  ascribe  supreme  power  or  perfections  to  the  Son  or  Holy 
Ghost.— Water  land.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  377. 

Tore  from  his  limbs  the  blood-polluted  fur, 
And  wrapt  them  in  the  woolly  restmrnt  warm, 
Or  bright  in  glossy  silk,  and  flowing  lawn. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 

They  lighten'd  nest  the  litter  of  its  charge 
Inestimable,  leaving  yet  a  vest 
With  two  rich  robes,  that  Priam  might  convey 
The  body  not  uncover'd  back  to  Troy. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 

Men  ought  to  consider,  what  restraints  are  requisite,  aa 
Veil  as  what  may  be  abused  ;  and  remember,  that  a  right  to 
do  things,  necessary  to  be  done,  most  be  vested  somewhere, 
find  must  be  exer ted.—  Seeker,  vol.  v.  Ser.  5. 

On  other  thoughts  mean  time  intent,  her  charge 
Of  folded  vestments  neat  the  princess  plac'd 

Within  the  royal  train.— Cowper,  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vi. 


The  venerable  vesture  which  you  have  here  assigned  to 
her  is  that  of  the  d-gnified  matron;  who,  while  she  charms 
by  her  graceful  air  and  the  symmetry  of  her  feature;,  strikes 
an  awe  into  the  beholders  by  the  reverend  decorum  of  her 
august  presence.— Knox,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  26. 

VE'STAL,  adj.  )      Fr.  Petioles ;    It  Vestek; 

Vtfs  i  al,  n.  )  Sp.  Vestalcs  ,-  Lot.  i 

called  from  the  goddess  Vesta.     See  the  quotation 
from  " 


j  contenting  more, 
Than  all  the  robes  adorning  me  before. 

Drayton.  Matilda  to  K.  John. 
Theterme  of  time  limited  and  appointed  for  the  vestall 
virgins  or  nuns  votaries  at  Rome,  was  divided  into  three 
parts:  the  first,  to  learne  th  t  which  pertained  to  the  reli- 
gion; the  second,  to  practice;  and  the  third,  to  teach  tho 
younger.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  325. 

The  institution  of  the  vestal  virgins  is  generally  attributed 
to  N'uma  :  though  we  meet  v.  i tli  the  sacred  lire  long  before, 
and  even  in  the  time  of  JEneas. 

Kennett.  Antiquities  of  Rome,  pt.H.  b.  ii.  c.  0. 

It  is  to  the  piety  of  Christians  that  we  owe  the  venerable 
foundationsofsciioolsandcolleges.tho.se  iliBtitui 
though  they  have  often  been  perverted,  have  still  kept  the 
light  burning  like  the  vestal  nre,  and  handed  the  torch  from 
ition  to  another  like  the  runners  in  the  torch 
race.— Knox.  Ess.  No.  112. 

VE'STIBULE.  Lat.  Vestibutum  ;  It.  Vesti- 
bub;  Sp.  Vestibulo,  perhaps  comp.  of  Ver  augm. 
and  stabubtm. 

A  spacious  standing,  or  place  for  standing  at  or 
before  the  entrance  into  the  house  or  ades. 


rdship  knows,  that  t 


of  Rome  placed 
the  images  of  their  ancestors  in  the  vestibules  of  their 
houses  ;  so  that,  whenever  they  went  in  or  out,  these  vene- 
rable bustoes  met  their  eyes,  and  recalled  the  glorious 
actions  of  the  dead  to  fire  the  living,  to  excite  them  to 
imitate  and  even  to  emulate  their  great  forefathers. 

Bolingbroke.  On  the  Study  of  History. 
But  when  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
Look'd  rosy  forth  ;  then  binding  to  the  yoke 
Their  steeds  again  they  mounted.     Nestor's  son 
Urg'd  through  the  ;■■  :.tth'tl,>  and  sounding  porch 
His  coursers,  of  themselves  not  slack  to  go. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  h.  iii. 

VE'STIGE.  Fr.  Vestige;  ft.  Vestigia;  Sp. 
Vestigio  ;    Lat.  Vestigium.      See  Investigate. 

A  mark  left,  by  which  any  thing  may  be  traced 
or  pursued  ;  a  mark,  a  trace,  a  track,  a  footstep. 

In  that  cite  yet  (as  it  is  left)  there  remaineth  the  temple 
of  Jupiters  image  called  Bele  the  fynder  of  the  syderall 
science,  or  els  is  there  no  nother  memoriall  or  skant  any 
vestigie  thereof.— Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  1 . 

And  therfore  aftir  their  kingdome  and  priesthod  were 
once  anulled,  it  behowued  not  one  stone  vpon  another  nor 
vestigie  of  the  temple  to  stand  and  remaine.— Id.  lb.  c.  10. 

Scarce  any  trace  remaining,  vestige  grey, 

Or  nodding  column  on  the  desert  shore, 

To  point  where  Corinth,  or  where  Athens  stood. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  u. 

There  may  perhaps  be  some  reason  to  suppose  that  men 
became  gradually  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  effects  of 
fire,  by  its  permanent  existence  in  a  volcano,  there  being 
remains  of  volcanoes,  or  vestiges  of  their  effects,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  h.  iv.  c.  6. 

VETCH.  ■>      Fr.  Vesce ;  It.  Vcccia  ;  Lat.  Vicia ; 

Ve'tchy.  J*  a  word  upon  the  origin  of  which 
the  etymologists  differ.     See  Vossius. 

Vetches  also  doe  manure  and  fat  the  ground  where  they 
be  sowed  ;  neither  be  they  chargeable 
man  in  much  ;  they  be  sown  with  on. 
Holland. 


UGL 

Old,  aged ;  having  passed  or  lived  many  yearg. 
to  a  great  age ;  to  great  exercise  or  experience. 

The  Arrians  for  the  credite  of  their  faction  take  the  eldest, 
the  best  experienced,  the  most  wane  and  the  longest  prac- 
tised veterans  they  had  among  them. 

Hooker.  EccluiasHcall  Politic,  b.  V.  §42- 
Oh  born  to  arms!  Oh  worth  in  youth  approv'd! 
Of  soft  humanity,  in  age  belov'd! 
For  thee  the  hardy  v  i'r..'n  dn>ps  a  tear, 

'• 
Pope.  On  General  H.  Withers. 
Then,  drawing  nigh,  Minerva  thus  address'd 

ncs!  O  my  friend! 
And  ino^t  belov'd  of  all  whom  such  I  deem, 

i    -ey'd, 
And  to  her  father  Jove,  i 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxiv. 

VETERINARY.)       Lat.  Veterinarius,   from 

Veterinarian.  S  Veterinum,  a  beast  of  bur- 
den, from  Vehcrc,  to  bear  or  carry. 

Pertaining  to  beasts  of  burden,  their  physiology, 
their  diseases. 

The  words  are  now  in  common  use. 

The  second  assertion,  that  an  horse  hath  no  gall,  is  very 
general,  not  only  swallowed  by  the  people  and  common 
farriers,  but  also  received  by  good  veterrinarians,  and  some 
who  have  laudably  discoursd  upon  horses. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 


VEX,  v. 
Vexa'tion. 

Vexa'tious. 

VrXA'TIOUSLY. 

Ve'xixg,  h. 


Fr.Ttw;  Sp.  Vexar;  Lat. 
Vex-are,  from  PeAere,  to  bear 

or  carry. — nam  qui  feitur  ct 

raptatur  ct  hue  et  illuc  distra- 

hitur,  vexari  proprie  dicitur. 

To  toss  up  and  down,  to  and  from ;  to  afflict. 

to  agitate,  to  disturb  or  trouble,  to  disquiet,  to 

harass,   to   perplex,   to   plague,   to  torment ;    to 

cause  anger  or  displeasure. 

The  wicked  spiiites  wer  sore  vexed,  &  could  not  abide  the 
diuine  power.— Udal.  Mail.  c.  8. 
|       By  reason  whereof  the  sayde  Scottys  made  sharpe  warre 
vpo  the  Ltyngefl  seruauntya  h  frendvs.  and  put  the  lande  to 
greate  vexation  &  trouble.—  Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1335. 

In  those  doubtfull  times  he  [Shrewsbury]  maintained 
his  fidelity  and  trust  fr  1J  years,  against  open  treacheries, 
court-calumnies,  and  hi>  ^  a-  carriage 

Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  1591. 

— —  When  with  fierce  winds  Orion  arm'd 

Hath  text  the  K-d  sea  coast,  v  hnse  waves  orethrew 

Bujiris  rnd  his  Vf--;i;diian  chivalry. 

While  with  p-.-rii.li-rs  hatred  they  pursu'd 

The  sojourners  of  Goshen.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  f. 

This  seems  to  he  an  art  of  torture,  and  a  device  to  punish 
man  with  the  spirit  oi  r,  .ration. 

Dp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  25. 

The  first  is  that  which  Nazianzen  calls  accusations  and 
vexingsof  a  mat.  «hcn  he  i*  in  misery  ;  then  when  he  needs 
most  comfort,  he  shall  by  his  " 
quieted.—/*/.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i. 


In  the  € 

ur  iii  sue 


-Dumpier.  Voyages, 


:  boat  weary  and  vext  at 
.1675. 


r  stand  the  husband- 


Hut  i 


cottage  thou  wilt  resort, 
I  will  thee  comfort ; 
maist  thou  bigge  in  a  vetchy  bed. 


Till  fairer  fortune  shew  forth  his  head 

Spenser.  Shcpheard's 
Cicero,  -who  was  so  called  from  the  founder  of  his  family,  j       TJ'GLY. 


But  when  the  morning  broke,  and  day  light  came  on, 

V'.  ,■     >,,,n-     |,:.  ;  .  :    .  ,.. ,'       i  .y 

finding  that  the  light  which  had  occasioned  all  this  bustle 
and  expectancy,  was  only  a  fire  on  the  shore. 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
For  I  had  purpos'd  yet  with  many  a  storm 
To  vex  Ulysses,  ere  he  reach'd  his  home, 
Though  finally  to  sink  whom  thou  hadst  sworn 
At  last  to  save,  was  never  my  design. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiit. 
In  disappointments,  where    the   affections   have   been 
strongly  placed,  and  the  expectations  sanguine,  particularly 
where  the  agency  of  others  is  concerned,  sorrow  may  dege- 
nerate into  vexation  and  chagrin. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  §  3, 

[1  shall  formally  prove]  that  her  taxes  are  more  injudi- 
ciously and  more  oppressively  imposed;  more  vexntiously 
collected.— Burke.  Obsertations  on  the  State  of  the  Nation. 


■  Led  on  the  nose  with  a  little  wen  like  ;i  >•,  Uh 

[which  is  Ciccr  in  Latin]  instead  of  Marcus  Tulliu.  (Vein, 

ordered  the  words  Marcus  Tullius,  with  a  tieure  of  a  velch 

at  the  end  of  them,  to  be  inscribed  on  a  public  monument. 

Spectator,  No.  59. 

As  vetches,  or  as  swarthy  beans 

Leap  from  the  van  and  llv  athwart  the  floor 

By  sharp  winds  driv'n,  and  by  the  winnower's  force. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Mad,  b.  xiii. 
VETERAN,  adj.  )  Fr.  Vch-rinaire ;  It.  Ve- 
Vk'teran,  n.  j  terAno  ;  Sp.  Veterano;  Lat. 

Veteranus,  from  Vetus,  old. 
20  U 


From  the  .\.S.Og-a  (q.d.) 

otjelic,    horrible,      Skinner, — 

U'glinbss.        V  from  the  Goth.  Or/an,  to  fear, 

I       U'gsome.  j  to  dread  :    we  also  say  of  any 

U'gsomeness.  J  thing  very  displeasing  to  the 

sight — 

Frightful ;  foul,  deformed 

ugly  scrpeant  i 


1  hat  he  hi 

(Orw 

Hath 


cau^hte,  ripht  so  he 
if  men  can  any  weise  devise) 
lua  Bone,  th  tl  rtil  was  of  beautce. 

Chaucer.  Ihe  Cltrkei  Tale,  T.  8550. 


Thus  vscth  the  holy  scripture  to  deserybe  and  paynt  tbe 

greuous  and  terryble  Judgement  of  Gad.   hy  suche  greate, 
vgsome  and  terryble 


-Tidal.  Rcuelacion, 


Stir.  ■ 


Yirgile.  JEneh 


But  suche  as  be  e 
blynde  not  perceyuyng 
deafe  not  hearynge  tl: 
dorabe   not   speakyng 


ogsomnes  of  aynne,  also  they  be 
de  of  tbe  rieu'vll  &  last  they  be 
wisely  reprouing  tbe  abhomi- 
'>salmes,  Vs.  38.  pt.  ii. 
alreadie  sufflcienth'e  bereft  of 
it  must  yet  more  he  closed  and 


Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  Vi. 
ir  vile  affections  are  so  ugly 


filthine; 


Bp.  Ta\ 


•tie  of  Conscience, b.i.  c.  1. 


Tbe  monkies  that  are  in  these  puts  are  the  vgliest  I  ever 
saw.—Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  IG76. 
Hot.  Tis  false: 
You  blast  tbe  fair  with  lies  because  they  scorn  you, 
Hate  you  like  age,  like  vqUness  and  impotence. 

howe.  The  Fair  Penitent,  Act  ii. 

VI'AGE.     Now  written  Voyage,  (qv.) 

But  howe  as  euer  it  felle  so. 

This  worthy  knight  of  bis  courage 

Hath  vndertake  tbe  viagp. 

And  wolde  nought  his  knighthode  let 

For  no  perille  he  couth  set.— G»wer.  Con.  A.  b.iv. 

Whan  that  she  wist  of  this  viage 

How  Paris  shall  to  Crece  fare, 

No  woman  might  worse  fare, 

Ne  sorowe  more  than  she  dede.— Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

"When  Cesar  heard  tidinges  therof,  staying  his  range  and 
setting  al  other  thinges  asyde.  he  sent  a  great  part  of  his 
horsemen  a!\ei  hue   !■>  '  ■  ■■  i,.i  i 

[Dumnorix]  backe  again.— Goldinge,  Casar,  fol.  113. 

Wm  led   }       See  PhIAL'      A  Sma11  b0tUe' 
And  whanne  he  hadde  opened  the  hook  the  foure  beest.es 

and  the  foure  and  twenti  eldre  men  feMen  dnun  bifore  the 
lombe.  and  had  den  ech  of  hem  harpis,  mid  goldun  violis  ful 
Of  odours  whiche  ben  the  preires  of  seintis. 

TViclif.  Apocalips,  c.  5. 

And  when  he  hod  taken  'he  boh?,  the  iiii.  beastes  and 
jtxiiii.  ciders  fel  doune  before  the  lam  he,  hanymre  harpes 
and  golden  vialtm  tuil  of  odours,  whyche  art:  the  prayers  of 
the  say  rictes. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

A  done  discendynge  from  heuen  brught  in  her  becke  or 
byll  arW/  iMled'v.  iih  «.\le  of  monst  swotest  sauour,  and 
delyuered  it  Seynt  Remygius.— Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  SS. 

Having  a  vial  fili'd  with  haneful  wrath, 

(Brought  from  Ooevtus  by  that  cursed  sprite) 
Which  in  her  pale  hand  purposely  she  hath, 
And  drops  the  poison  i  po  .       iry  wight. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  3.6, 

■ ■  [She]  oft  at  eve 

Visits  the  herds  ab.m:  t Vi ■  •  twili-ht  meadows, 
Helping  all  urchin  blasts,  and  ill-luck  signs 
That  the  shrewd  medling  elfe  6  flights  to  make, 
Which  she  with  precious  viai'd  liquours  heals. 

Milton.  Comus. 
She  said  ;  and  had  the  rial  to  he  brought, 
Where  she  before  had  brew'd  the  deadly  draught. 

Drydcn.  Siyiyinnida  iy  Gniscardo. 


which  preserves   or 
Vi'andeute.  )  supports  life  (vita). 
Victuals,  food,  meat. 

He  was  content  with  meane  fire  at  his  fable:  how  be  it 
Bomwhnt  yet  ivteyniivj  of  [be  ohh-  t ■ ' ,_  ■  i i E : ■  in  deintie  viam 
and  siluer  vessell.— Sir  T.  Mure.    Ti'arkes,  p.  G. 

She  fareth   like  one,   that  to  purchace  the  name  of 
Bumptuous  frankelen  or  a  good   rntudrr,  would  bid  diuerse 
ghests  to  a  costlie  and  deintie  dinner. 

Holimhed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  4 


i  oiviandrie. —  UduL  /..:■ 


VIB 

In  summer,  all  salt  meats  take  downe  those  that  he  cor- 
pulent, whereas  se.lt  ;uut  tender  i':an(h  doe  teed  and  nourish 


The  anfel,  nor  i 
Of  theologians,  1 
Of  real  hunger. 
To  transubsiant 


fell,  nor  seemingly 
nist,  the  common  gloss 
:  witli  ]:een  dispatch 


Paradise  Lost, 


bred  from  uiorlal 


Xenocles,  affirmed,  that  these  fruits  (for  the  most  part) 
rry  with  them  a  certaine  piercing  and  mordicant  quality, 
yet  pl.-asant  withaH,  whereby  they  provoke  and  quick.  " 
)mack  to  appetite,  more  than  any  viands, 
iter— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  44S. 

Homer  tells  us  in  the  same  manner,  that  upon  Diomedcs 
wounding  the  gods,  there  flowed  frc 
or  pure   kind  of  blood,  which  was 
viands.— Spectator,  No  333. 

Within  the  chariot  wine  and  bread  dispos'd, 
With  viands  such  as  regal  state  requires. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iii. 

VI'ARY.    \      Lat.  Viarius,  viaticus,  of  or  per- 
Via'ticum.  J  taining  to  the  way  (via,)  to  tra- 
velling on  the  way. 

So  in  beasts,  in  birds,  in  dreams,  and  all  viary  omens, 
they  are  only  the  ghessive  interpretations  of  di 
full  of  doubt,  full  of  deceit.— Feltlia 


Res.  96. 


VIC 

Through,  and  out  of  this,  passed  rays  of  light  of  a  brighter 
colour,  which  vanished,  and  were  renewed  nearly  in  the 
same  time  as  those  of  the  aurora  borealis,  but  had  no  degree 
of  tht-  tremulous  or  i  ihralon,  motion  which  is  observed  in 
that  phenomenon.— Cook.  Fiist  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 


VI'CAR. 

Vl'CARAGE, 
VlCA'RTAL. 

VicVrIATI 


VI'BRATE,  v.  }       Fr.  Vibration 
Vibra'tion.  I   Sp.  Vibrar;    U 

Wbrative.  Vhrandish,  to  she 

Vibra'tiuncle.   I       To  move  to  i 
Vibratory.       J  tremulous  moti 


He  received  the  sacrament  on  bis  knees,  H  ii 
tion,  which  it  may  be  supposed  was  tbe  greati 
apprehended  it  was  to  be  the  last,  and  so  took  it  as  his 
viaticum  and  provision  for  his  journey. 

Burnet.  Life  of  Sir  M.  Hale, 

Tbe  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish' 
ments,  was  always  pushing  on  its  influence:  it  was  then 
constant  viaticum  through  life;  it  stimulated  them  to  war, 
and  spirited  their  sonss  of  triumph  ;  it  made  them  insen- 
sible of  pain,  immoveable  in  danger,  and  superior  to  tbe 
pproach  of  death.—  Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  vi.  s.  G. 

It.  Vibrare; 
Lat.  Vibrare,  to 
shake. 

and  fro  with  a 
motion,  to  quiver. 
See  the  quotation  from  Belsham. 

It  appears  from  experiments  of  falling  bodies,  and  from 
experiments  of  pendulums,  which  (being  of  equal  lengths 
and  unequal  gravities)  vibrate  in  equal  times;  that  all 
bodies  whatsoever,  in  spaces  void  of  sensible  resistance,  fall 
from  the  same  height  with  equal  velocities. 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  3. 

Let  him  then  subtract  his  finger,  and  he  will  perceive 

the  quick-silver  to  descend  from  the  tube  into  the  subjacent 

vessell  till  it  comes  to  29  digits  or  thereabouts  ,  there,  after 

some  vibrations,  it  ordinarily  lests.—Glanvill,  Ess.  3. 

He  ceas'd.     But  still  their  trembling  ears  retain'd 

The  deep  vibrations  of  1 

I 

Heat  is  only  an  accident  of  light,  occasioned  hy  the  rays 
putting  a  fine,  subtile,  ethereal  medium,  which  pervades  all 
bodies,  into  a  vibrative  motion,  which  gives  us  that  sensa- 


Fr.  Vicaire  ,■  It.  Vicurio  ;  Sp. 
Vicario  -  Lat.  Vicarhs,  qui 
rhem  alieujus  gerit,  one  who 
acts  in  the  stead  of  another, — 
who  takes  a  turn  with  another 
to  perform  a  work  of  difficulty. 
ig  difficult,  or  requiring  strength 


One  who  acts  for  another,  performs  the  office, 
the  duty  of  another ;  a  deputy,  delegate,  or  sub- 
stitute. 

"  Sir,  I  schewe  the  here,  for  alle  holy  klrke, 

That  no  man  has  powere  ther  of  to  deme  no  wirke 

Withoute  the  pape  of  Rome,  Godes  vicane." 

R.Brvnne,  p.  283. 
For  he  that  is  the  former  principal, 
Hath  maked  me  his  vicaire  general. 

Chaucer.  The  Doctoures  Tale,  T.  11,954. 

Nature,  the  vicare  of  the  almightie  Lord, 
That  bote,  coUU,  heuio,  li-ht,  moist,  and  drle, 
Hath  knit,  by  euen  number  of  accord, 
In  easie  voice,  began  to  speake  and  say. 

Id.  The  Assemblie  of  Foteles. 
At  Rome  as  it  hath  ofte  fall. 
The  ti/.rr  generall  o  " 


Of  i 
This 

Hath  e 


3  feith, 
hicbe  none  with  seith, 
>  the  worldes  eie.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 


The 


[is]  like  the  hole  in  a  drum,  to  let 
the  air  pass  freely  into  and  out  of  the  barrel  of  the  ear,  as 

the  covering  membrane  vi?>rrttrx,  or  as  the  temperature  may 
be  altered:  the  whole  labyrinth  hewn  out  of  a  rock  ;  that  is, 
wrought  into  the  substance  of  tbe  hardest  bone  in  the  body. 
Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  3. 
The  office  of  the  drum  of  the  ear  is  to  spread  out  an 
extended  surface,  capable  of  receiving  the  impressions  of 
sound,  and  of  being  put  by  them  into  a  .st.de  of  vibration. 
The  office  of  the  stapes  is  to  repeat  these  vibrations.— Id.  lb. 

The  theory  of  vibrations  suggested  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
adopted  and  amplified  by  Dr.  Hartley,  and  supported  by  fir. 
rriestloy,  assumes  thr-.t  "the  nerves  are  continuations  of  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  that  impressions  made 
upon  the  organs  of  sense  produce  vibrations  in  the  minute 
particles  of  tbe  nerves  ;  that  these  vibrations  are  propagated 
to  the  brain  :  that  a  vihratif.i  is  excited  in  tbe  particles  of 
the  corresponding  region  of  the  medullary  substance;  which 
vihralinn   excites   a  sensation    in  the  percipient  principle, 

as  the  object  continues  to  affect  the  organ  of  sense;  which 
object  being  removed,  the  vibration  gradually  subsides. 

Belsham.  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  §4, 

The  renewed  vibration  being  less  vigorous  than  the  origi- 
nal one,  (unless  when  excited  by  the  presence  of  the  object, 
or  in  certain  morbid  cases)  is  called  a  miniature  vihrati  >u, 
or  vibratiuncle.—Id.  lb. 

Impressions  made  upon  the  principal  organs  of  sensations, 
are  riln-uiunj :  the  ribratorn  agitations  of  linht  and  of  air, 
or  any  other  medium  of  sound,  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  excite  corresponding  vibration.:-,  directly  or  indirectly,  m 
the  minute  particles  of  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves. 


Than  kynge  Edgar  gaue  to  y  vpkers  tbe  lande  that  befora 
belonged  to'  tbe  prebendarves,  trustynge  tlierby,  that  they 
wolde  dotheyr  dut-tyes.  But  it  was  nat  longe  to,  or  the  sayd 
vicaryes  were  as  neclygent  as  the  other. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  193. 

When  Saint  Taul  sent  for  Timothy  from  Ephesus,  he  sent 
Tychius  to  be  his  vicar.  (Do  thy  diligence  to  come  untome 
shortly,  for  Demas  hath  forsaken  me,  &c.  and  Tychicus  have 
I  sent  to  Ephesus.)  Here  was  an  express  delegation  of  the 
power  of  jurisdiction  to  Tychicus,  who  for  the  time  was 
curate  to  Saint  Timothy. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  Asserted,  §50. 

Then  it  was  devised,  that  by  their  common  seal  (which  is 
the  tongue  of  their  corporation)  they  might  appoint  a  deputy 
or  vicar  to  do  it  for  them  ;  which  invention  gave  the  wound 
unto  the  church,  whereof  she  blcedcth  at  this  day. 

Spelman.  On  Tythes,  C.29. 

This  whole  discourse  shews  clearly  not  only  the  bishops  to 
be  superiour  in  jurisdiction,  but  that  they  have  sole  juris- 
diction, and  tbe  presbyters  only  in  substitution  and  vica- 
ridge. — Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  Asserted,  §50. 

The  Son  of  God,  a  little  before  his  ascension,  could  say, 
All  power  is  given  unto  me,  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth: 
and  ever  since,  rules  the  church  by  a  v-rarintc  of  his  spirit, 
as  Tertullian  expresses  it.  according  to  that  order  of  govern- 
ment which  he  hath  appointed. 

Bp.Hall.  Revelation  Revealed. 

Be  truth  so  found,  with  sacred  heed  possest, 

Not  kings  have  pow'r  to  tear  it  from  thy  breast. 

[;-.    ii  ,  p,  ,.,].  ,      .1   ■■.-   h    "ii  (b,  y  where  thej  hate, 

Nor  are  they  vice 


The  popes  indeed  i 
a  fine  trick,  very  se 
power;  which  was  to 


r  began  to  practice 


ir  on  certain  bishops, 
served,  or  for  continuance,  the  title  of  their  vii 
tenant;  thereby  pretending  to  impart  authority 


ankind  ;  and  therefore  it 

memorial  we  make 


Pope's  Supremacy. 

Pope  Simplicitus  to  Zeno  bishop  of  Seville,  We  thought  it 
convenient  that  you  should  be  held  up  by  the  vicarial 
authority  of  our  See.— Id.  lb. 

The  death  of  Christ,  hy  the  Scripture  account,  was  pro- 
perly a  vicarious  punishment    of  si 
expiatory  sacrifice  for  thi 
ought  to  be  remembered 
of  it  at  the  Lord's  table.—  JVaterland.  Works,  vol, 

But  the  great  proprietors  of  land  soon  found 

veniei-ce  ol'  a  ministry  so  precarious  and  distant,  ii 
and  obtained  for  each  a  resident  pastor,  either  r 
vicarial,  either  an  incumbent  or  a  substitute. 


God  perfectly  abhor  the  autho: 
him  "  with  all  their  heart,  with  all  their  mind,  with  all  their 
strength."  He  never  presents  himself  to  their  thoughts, 
but  to  menace  and  alarm  them.  They  cannot  strike  the 
sun  out  of  heaven,  but  they  are  able  to  raise  a  smouldering 
smoke  that  obscures  him  from  their  own  eyes.    Not  being 


VIC 


Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  2, 

VICE,  n.        }       Fr.  Vice;     It.   Vizio ;     Sp. 
Vi'cious,  or  Vicio;  Lat.  Vitium,  qnia.  vitmi- 

Vi'tious.  dum,  because  it  is  to  be,  ought 

be — avoided,  turned  away 
*  from.  See  the  quotation  from 
Belsham.      Applied  to — 

A  fault  of  some  magnitude  ; 
a  default,  a  defect,  an  offence, 
a  sin. 

To  vitiate, — to  spoil,  to  corrupt,  to  deprave,  to 
pollute ;  to  deprive  of  the  virtue,  power,  or  effi- 
ciency. 

Hyt  ys  ney  vyf  per,  that  we  abbyth  ylyued  in  such  vyce, 


i  nadde  nogt  to  done,  and  in  suche  delyce. 

Jt.  Gloucester,  j 
Unto  the  se  side  chaced  thei  Sir  Lowys 
He  durst  not  abide,  no  turne  Thebald  his  tfi*. 

R.  Brunne,  t. 
And  in  this  wise  T  thynke  to  treate 
Towarrte  them,  that  nowe  be  greate, 


195. 


Which  e  longetl 
Tho  was  vertu< 


)  this  office.— Goiver.  Con.  A.  Prol. 


Nedes  must  beneficence  and  liberalise  be  capital!  vertues, 
&  magnificence  pn>ce<leth  f :  f>  tin-in.  anprnfhing  to  the  ex- 
treme partes.  And  mav  be  turned  into  vyce,  if  he  lacke  the 
brydell  of  reason.— Sir  T.  Elyol.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

And  [she]  demeanyd  her  so  viciously,  that  in  processe  of 
tyme  she  fell  in  such  pnuerte,  that  she  dyed  in  great  penury 
&  miserye.— Fa&aara.  Chronycle,  c.  157. 

The  church  in  dede  praieth,  she  maketh  great  entreacting, 
she  exhorteth,  she  chydeth  suche  persones  as  dooe  offende, 
because  she  would  haue  them  to  emende  and  bee  in  per- 
feict  rest  from  their  viciousnesse.—Udal.  Luke,  c.  7. 

[The  church]  infected  by  many  false  folke  wt  false  doctrin, 
&  the  scripture  adulterate  and  violate  with  false  gloses  S: 
wrong'  exposicions. —Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  636. 

Now  since  vice  pets  more  in  this  vicious  world 

Than  piety,  and  my  stars  confluence 

Enforce  my  disposition  to  effect 

Gain,  and  "the  name  of  rich,  let  who  will  practise 

War,  and  grow  that  way  great. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  Love's  Cure,  Actiii.  sc.  1. 

When  an  orator  was  to  praise  a  person  deceased,  generally 
and  justly  hated  for  his  vicinusnesse,  it  was  suspected  that 
he  would  for  his  fee,  force  his  conscience  by  flattery  to 
commend  him.— Fuller.    Worthies.  General. 

With,  here  is  to  the  fruit  of  Pern, 

Grafted  upon  Sluh  his  stem, 

With  the  old  Peakish  nicety, 

And  old  Sherewood's  vicety. 

B.  Junson.  Love's  Welcome  at  Welbeck. 

Reason  by  little  and  little  doth  illuminate,  purge,  and 
cleanse  the  S'mle  in  ahaiing  and  diminishing  evermore  the 
vitiosify  thereof.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  203. 

For  the  further  explication  of  which,  it  is  observable  that 
the  word  [sinner]  anil  [sin]  in  scripture,  is  us'd  for  any 
person  that  hath  a  fault  or  legal  impurity,  a  debt,  a  vitmsihf, 
defect,  or  imperfection. — Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.6.  §1. 


VIC 

precepfa  has  as  far 
>f  Christianity]  have 
f  ours  :  though  that 
be  not  to  be  imputed  to  our  religion,  unless  it  were  justly 
chargeable  upmi  tin-  rili»situ  <>r  defect  of  its  principles  or 
rules.— Pteydell.  Sermon  at  Glanvil's  Funeral. 

Vice,  in  propriety  of  language,  is  applicable  to  the  same 
qualities. [vol imiary]  ami  ex]>res-es  soir,d hing  which  renders 
them  ineli-ihle,  and  worthy  of  being  avoided. 

Belsham.  Moral  Philosophy,  §  1. 

VICE,  n.  )      Fr.  Vis ;  Dut.  Vyse.  which  some 
Vice,  v.     (derive  from  the  Fr.  Vire,  to  turn* 
others  from  Vis,  force. 
Within  this   hundred  ye 


Cam.  He  thinkes, 


Tot 


Fu  r  b  i  d  il  en  I  y .— S/i  a  kespea 


with  all  confi 
i  haue  tiMirlit  his  queene 


Win 


Tat-; 


.  EC.  2. 


that  though 


will 


Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  28. 
He  that  will  allow  exquisite  and  endless  happiness  to  be 
but  the  possible  consequence  of  a  Rood  life  here,  and  the 
contrary  stale  the  possible  reward  of  a  bad  one  ;  must  own 
himself  to  jnri^e  ver\  much  amiss  if  he  does  not  conclude, 
thai  a  virtuous  liTe,  with  the  certain  expectation  of  ever- 
lasting bliss,  which  may  come,  is  to  be  preferr'd  to  a  vicious 
one,  with  the  fpar  of  that  dreadful  state  of  misery,  which 
'tis  verv  possible  mav  overtake  (be  R-uilrv  :  or  at  best  the 
terrible  uncertain  hope  of  annihilation.— Id.  Xb.  c.  21. 

Vice  with  such  giant-strides  come  on  amain, 

Invention  strive  to  he  before  in  vain  ; 

Feign  what  I  will,  and  paint  it  e'er  so  strong, 

Some  rising  genius  sins  up  to  my  song.— Pope,  Dial.  2. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  does  a  villous  man  gain  ?  only 


such  enjoynier 

grow  insipid  ii 

followed  many 
3n  the  rear,  an 
if  they  had  never  been.— Wollatton.  Religion  of  Nature, 


ne;  require  more  trouble  and  contrivan 
in  they  are  worth  ;  go  off  disagreeably,  a 
iesby  sharp  reflexions  and  bitter  penanc 


VICE,  in  Composition,  (see  Vicar)— 
One  who  acts  for,  in  the  stead  or  place  (vice) 
of,  as  deputy,  delegate  or  substitute  for  another. 

I  left  the  there  eue  as  myselfe,  to  haue  the  autoritie  as  a 

notable  rice-gerent  in  so  excellent  and  p-ivnefull  an  office. 

Udal.  Timothye,  c.  1. 

In  both  of  these  orders,  which  are  very  honourable,  there 

are  many  places  and  degrees,  so  that  from  the  inferiour 

attained  vnto  Die  highest  dignity  of  all;  and  immediately 
after  that  they  come  to  be  vice-rnyes. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 

In  coasting  along  the  island  of  Mutyr,  belonging  to  the 
king  ofTurnate,  his  deputie  or  vier-kin,}  seeing  vs  at  sea, 
came  with  his  canoe  to  vs  without  all  feare,  and  came 
aboord.— /rf.  Ih.   vol.  iii.  p.  739. 

Ouer  each  vniuersitie  also  there  is  a  seuerall  chancelor, 
whose  oflicesare  perpetual  I.  ho  when  l  lie  I  r  substitutes',  whom 
we  call  vicechanrc/ors,  are  changed  euerie  yeare. 

Holinshcd.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
He  did  command  them  also  to  ubeie  Robert  earle  of  Lei- 
cester, whome  he  appointed  to  remaine  amongst  them  as 
his  lieutenant  or  vicegerent  of  those  parts  during  his  absence. 
Id.  Rich.  I.  an.  1190. 
In  the  yeare  also  }'r?.^.  one  Reginald  was  viceroy  or  petie 
king  of  Man.— Id.  Description  of  Britaine,  c.  10. 

The  vicegerent  of  the  immortall  gods  under  heaven  and 
reprise! i ling  their  image  unto  all  mankind. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvi.  c.  20. 

Yet  sufficient  these  were  not 

r>ut  to  the  great  vicegerency  I  grew, 
Being  a  title  as  supreme  as  new. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwel. 

VICI'NE.  *\  Fr.  Voisin,  voisinage,  vicinite;  It. 
Vi'cinage.  I  Vicino;  Sp.Vecmo;  Lat.  Victims, 
Vici'nal.  f  qui  in  eodem  vico  habitat:  Vicus, 
Vici'nity.  J  from   Gr.  Oikos,  by  prefixing  the 

digamma, — a  dwelling. 

Neighbouring,    or   dwelling-    or   abiding  near, 

adjoining,  bordering  upon,  approaching. 

After  that  [he]  subdued  ye  partyes,  and  many  other  vycyne 

COUntreys.— Fahyau.    Chrmnjdc,  an.  1202. 

Under  whose  [God's!  merciful  hand  nauipants  aboue  all 
other  creatures  naturally  bee  most  nigh  and  vieine. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i,  p.  229. 
For  that  of  verse  1 8.  {Ye  know  how  I  have  been  with  you 

in  Asia  in  all  seasons!  that  indeed  was  s  pi  ike  to  all  the  pres- 
byters that  came  from  F.phesus  and  the  vutsin.ii/,;  viz.  in 
a  collective  sence.— i?p.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  Asserted,  §21. 

It  put  Herod  upon  strange  arts  of  security  for  his  kingdom, 
it  effected  a  sad  traced)'  accidentally,  for  it  occasioned  the 
death  of  all  the  little  babes  in  the  city,  and  voisinage  of 
Bethlehem.— Id.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

It  was  an  honorary  ; 


i  amine  among  natinns, 


Id.   Episcopacy  Asserted, 


brotherly  fellowship  a 
Juxtaposition  in  t 


-Holland.  Pliu 


case    could    signify    nothing  :     the 

i  in  their  ricinitt/,  as  if  thev  were  sepa- 
rated by  miles.— Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  9. 

One  dead  uniform  silence  reigned  over  the  whole  region. 

With  the  inconsiderable   exceptions   of  the   narrow  vicivnge 


wish  to  he 

rally.— Burke.  Speech  on  Nab>b  of  Arcot's  Debts. 
2016 


The  Ermin-Rtreet  passed  under  Tripplegate;  and  a  vicinal 
ray  went  under  Aldgate,  by  Bethnal  Green,  towards  Old- 
ard. — Pennant.  London,  p.  13. 


The  weather  w 
gannets.—  Cook.  Second  Voyage. 


pleasant.;    and  we  dally  saw  some  of 

looked  upon  as  signs  of  the  vicinity 

tropic  birds,  and 


VICI'SSITUDE.  )       Fr.  Vicissitude-.  It.  Vicis- 
Vicissitu'dinary.    S  sit  Mine  :       Sp.    Vicissitud  ; 
Lat.  Vicissitude  :  from  Vicis.  a  turn,  a  change 
A  turn,  a  change,  mutation,  revolution,  return. 

He  endeavoureth  by  vicissitude  of  mutations,  and  by 
periodicall  passion,  to  continue  alwaies  young,  as  if  he 
should  never  die  and  perish.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1066. 

There  is  I 


Bp.  Hall.   Cant. 

Nature  hath  these  vicissitudes.     Sh 

B.  Jonson.   The  Divetle  it 

We  say.  the  elements  of  man  are  r 
as  though  he  had  an  equal  proportion 
of  man  rieissitudinaru,  as  though  he  had 
as  ill.— Donne.  Devotions,  p.  313. 


The  Victory  of  Faith. 


ery  and  happiness, 

both;  and  the  days 

many  good  days 


And  now,  such  is  the  •.•ici^Hude  oT  M:c.  we  thought  our- 
selves happy  in  having  regained  a  situation,  which  but  two 
days  before  it  was  the  utmost  object  of  our  hope  to  quit 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

VI'CTIM.  Fr.  Victim;  It.  Vittima  ;  Sp.  Vic- 
tima;  Lat.  Victima,  supposed  to  be  so  (ailed, 
because  slain,  victricc  manu,  after  a  victor}'. 
And— 

A  sacrifice  for  a  victory;  generally,  a  saciifice, 
an  immolation  ;  any  thing  slain,  or  destroyed  iu 
expiation. 

The  chief  part  of  the  sacrifice  was  Tepe<oi\  the  victim. 
concerning  which  it  may  be  observ'd  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  was  required  to  he  whole  perfect  and  sound  in  all  it» 
members,  without  spot  or  blemish. 

Potter.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.ii.  C.4. 

What  want  of  offer'd  victims,  what  offence 


1  the; 


Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
the  peace  was  ty'd, 


To  deal  his  deadly  shafts.- 

When  thus  in  publick  vi 

With  solemn  vows,  and  f 

All  dues  perform'd  which  holy  rites  require  ; 

The  Victim  beasts  are  slain  before  the  fire. 

Id.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  XiL 
When  the  proud  steeds  shall  know  why  man  restrains 
His  fiery  course,  or  drives  him  o'er  the  pUins; 
When  the  dull  ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod, 
Is  now  a  victim,  and  now  Egypt's  god; 
Then  shall  man's  pride  and  dullness  comprehend 
His  actions',  passions',  being's  use  and  end. 

Pope.  Es^ay  on  Man,  Epis.  1- 
Then,  Nestor,  hoary  warrior,  furnish'd  gold, 
Which,  haniiner'd  thin,  the  artist  wrapp'd  around 
The  victim's  horns,  that  seeing  him  attir'd 
So  costly,  Pallas  might  the  more  be  pleas'd. 

Cotvper.  Homer.  Odjunj,  b.  iia 

VI'CTOR.  A  Fr.  Vicloire;  It.  Villdna  ; 
Wctoky.  I    Sp.  Vilnria ;     Lat  Victoria, 

VicTo'wofS.  1  from  vict-vm,  past  part,  of  vir.c- 
VicTO'niotSLY.  fere,  which  (Vossius  thinks) 
Vi'ctress.  j  may    be    formed    from    Gr. 

Vi'ctrice.  J   Nin-av,  by  a  transposition  of 

the  two  first  letters,  and  prefixing  V. 

One  who  overpowers,  or  overthrows,  who  sub- 
dues, vanquishes,  conquers  ;  puts  to  flight,  com- 
pels  to  yield  or  submit. 

An  overthrower,  a  conqueror,  a  subducr,  de- 
stroyer. 

Victorious  tree,  protection  of  trewe, 
That  only  worth  were  for  to  here 


The  white  lamb. 


mar.   The  Man  of  Lai 
i  he  had, 


Talc,  t.  WIT. 


lite- 


Was  for  to  slee,  and  not  to  saue. — Gower.  Con.  A.  h.  vi. 

"Wherof  Octanins  beynffe  warned,  folowed  hym,  and  til 
the  countree  of  Westmeflamle  paue  vnto  hym  ye  seconde 
bata\  II.  where  than  Octnuins  was  rhaysd  and  Trahein* 
was 'victour. — Falyar..  Chronicle,  c.  70. 


abyan.    Ckronycle,  c.  H7. 


And  as  lunge  as  the  royalme  of  Knghin.le  was  in  vnyte. 
f  kin/  with  Ins  people  ami  they  w  '  hyin,  tliO  we  prospered 
nd  reygned  vyclurymisly. 

Berners.  Frotssart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  49. 


u  hate  her  tlley  haue  no  cause. 

Hooker,  licclesiattii  nil  J'.ilitie,  b.  v.  §  71. 
The  manner  was  to  hang  this  ridiculous  puppet  under  the 
hannls  of  iioiile  viclor.'rs  riding  in  triumph,  not  only  to 
[cfend  them  liy  a  me.jieuiahle  po\vLT  ug.Liust  the  venonie  of 


Fr.  Viduiti;  M.Vedovita ;  Lat. 
Viduitas,  from  vidians,  deprived 


Your  souls  with  courage,  strain  up  all  your  pou  rs 
To  make  this  day  victoriously  ours" 

Drayton.  Tin  Battle  c/  Agincourt. 
But  when  the  victoresse  arriued  there, 

Where  late  she  slept  the  pensiue  Scudamore 


V,  11 


squ 


both    I 


VIDU'ITY 
Vi'dual. 
or  bereft. 

Bereavement  (of  a  wedded  consort)  ;  widow- 
As  for  that  other,  which  lice  imagines  a  vow  of  continued 
vitl/r/lir.  it  was   neither  faith  nor  first;   let  him   instance  (if 
hee  can)  where  our  aonstle  takes  faith  for  a  vow. 

Bp.  Hall.   The  Honour  of  the  Married  Ctergie,  b.  i.  §  6. 

The  only  pattern  of  all  chastity,  virginal,  conjugal,  and 
vidual.—Partltenia  Sacra,  p.  SO. 

VIE,  n.  >  Skinner  prefers  the  Ger.  Wagen  ; 
Vie,  v.  ,  Dut.  Wueyhen,  periclitari,  to  put  to 
hazard.  He  believes  that  there  formerly  existed 
a  French  verb  via;  still  preserved  in  the  compound 
renvier,  to  revy.  at  play.  Envicr  escaped  his 
notice,  or  it  might  have  led  him  to  infer,  that 
envier  was  formed  upon  the  noun  Vie,  Lat.  Via, 
as  cnvvfi't-  is  upon  rni/r,  the  satin.'  u on!  as  rir,  differ- 
ently written,  and  meaning,  as  voyager  does, — to 
go  on  the  ten//  ,■  to  put,  to  send  on  the  way. 
Cotgrave  tells  us,  that  vie-vie  (an  adverb  of  en- 
couraging or  commanding)  signifies  —  "  On,  on 
apace,  go  on,  forward,  make  haste,  march,  march 
;anqu;''iL!rfly;Xel»fe7D?0«e'rid«  I  tluickl.V  ;  speed  it,  my  hearts."     We  have  similar 

ins  weapons  at  their  living  friends.  I  expressions  now  in  use— Keep  on,  get  on,  go  it. 

Diyilen.  Virgil.  jEneis,  b.  xii.  '■  And  hence  the  verb  to  vie  may  denote, 

•  They  command  me,  that  I  ask  To  urge,  to  press  on  (sc.   the  way),  to  press 

forward,  to  strive  to  surpass  or  outstrip  ;  to  ply, 
to  strive  or  conteml  ;  to  emulate,  to  rival,  to 
challenge  to  a  contest ;  to  defy. 

To  vie  at  cards, — to  throw  down,  or  play  a 
card,  in  challenge  to  the  adversary,  for  him  to 
play  upon,  or  in  return  ;  to  revie. —  to  play  in 
return   or   acceptance   of  the   challenge.      And 

hence,  further,  vyiun  and  rerying  (qv. ) 

Victualling,  7i. )  "Victus,  'from    victum,     past  I       Challenging    and    retorting,    criminating    and 
part,   of  vivere,  to  live,  (omne  id,  quo  vivimus.)  !  recriminating;  defying. 
See  Viand. 


Neither  of  then)  site  found  where  she  Ihcni  bore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 
Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come, 
And  leade  thy  daughter  to  a  conquerors  bed: 
To  whom  I  will  retain-  my  .suujuest  wonne, 
And  she  shal  be  snlc  r:cl  nvsr,  Ccsars  Ca?sar. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iv.  SC.  4. 
To  have  her  captived  spirit  freed  from  flesh, 
And  on  her  innocence,  a  garment  fresh 
And  white  as  that  put  on  ;  and  in  her  hand 
With  boughs  of  palm,  a  crowned  rictrice  stand.    . 

B.  Jonson.  Elegy  on  his  .Muse. 
These  his  lance  p-'L.hes.  over  timse  he  rowls 


In  fun'ral  [ires,  nut  cmillict  in;  leuew'd, 
Nor  cea.se  attain,  till  rich,,  ,j  descend 
From  all-deciding  Ileav'n  on  us  or  you. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vii. 

VI'CTUAL,  7i.   ^       Anciently  written  without 
the  C. 

Fr.  Vicluailies  ,■   It.  Viltua- 
|  glia  ;     Sp.   Vituallus  ;     Lat. 


'died  them  abounda 
-Holinthcd.    D,:>c,ip'i„,i  of  Emjlaml,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 


I  their  stock  of  eggs,  and  salted  up  a  few 
ir  they  should  want  :  and  being  thus 
rued  again  towards  Plata  —Id.  lb. 


kept 


tlu-re  remained  in  company  only 
r  two  victuallers,  with  which  we 
lsl.nn!  uf  Madera. 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  2. 


VIG 

\  Fr.  Veoir,  vent;  It.  Vedire, 
veduta ;  Lat.  Vid-ere,  to  see,  to 
look. 

to  look  ;  to  behold,  to 
observe,  to  hold  or  keep  before  the  eye,  in  sight, 
in  prospect :  to  keep  before  the  mind ;  to  per- 
ceive, to  examine,  to  regard. 


VIEW,  71.  "\ 
View,  „.        I    | 
Vie'wer.       f  1 

VIE'WLESS.  J 


Thenglysshmen  sawe 
were  come  thyder  to  a  I 
made  no  countenance  t 
as  they  came. — Berucrs 

he  v  ill,  and  knewe  well  howe  they 
<u  tliem.  they  let  them  alone,  and 
iwardu   tin-,  and    let  them  retourne 
Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  129. 

And  , 

tlivsrlf,. 

han  they  were 
able  to  fight  w 
-Id.  lb.  c.  337. 

|£™ 

red  and  viewed,  they  thought 
he   greatest  prince  in  all  the 

With 

Views 

Allth 

- For  what  can 

all  things  at  one  vie 
sue  our  motions  vaii 

forre  or  puile 
his  mind  ;  wlmse  eye 
v?  he  from  heav'ns  highth 

M-es  and  derides. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  I!. 

You  a 
Imag. 
Can  i 

be  possible  this  fran 

e'should  suffer, 

Beaum.  %  Flclch.  CuUom  of  (he  Country,  Act  iii.  1C.  2. 

Tis  here,  'tis  done,  hehold  you  fearfull  viewers, 
Shake,  and  behold  the  rn<  del  of  the  world  here, 
The  pride,  and  strength,  h.ox,  look  n^iin,  'tis  finish'd. 

Id.   The  FuUe  One,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viwlene  windes 


Of  hateful  bti-;  s,  I  iinis.1  \>q  riftctrss  now.— Milton.  Comus. 

And  this  magistrate  [at  Canton]  as  he  was  more  intelligent 

than  any  other  person  uf  his  nation  that  came  to  our  know- 
ledge,   so   likewise   uas    l,e    more   ciirinns    and    inquisitive, 


indolence    and 


lie  slept   the  ni^hl  h.'M.ie  hn,  and.  by  day, 
Keelinit.g  on  the  rocks  that  lin'il  the  shore. 
And  viewing  wishfully  the  barren  deep, 
Wept,  groau'd,  desponded,  si^h'd,  and  wept  apain. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  Vl. 

Oh,  that  I  were 

The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 


Food,  meat ;  animal  or  vegetable   substances, 
Uen  or  drank,  for  the  sustenance  or  support  of 


Id.  p.  293. 

Thenne  liadde  Pac 

ence  as 

pilgrimes  have  in  here  poke 

I'luuh, 

"".  P- 

Uorghe 

ours  St  vytai 

m.  ant 

voket 

us  of  arches 

Ich  ca 

nogt 

rekenj 

e  the  re 

ule  — 

d.  p.  27. 

And  h 

was 

»rooth 

to  men 

of  Tire 

and  of  Sidon,  and  thei 

..on    .1 

iliels  weren  i.lulcd  of 

ill  —  / 

,clif 

Dedis, 

c.  12. 

Kjnge 

Cliarl 

=  mil 

nvd  an 

vylaylyd  certeyn  galeys  and 

-Fabyun     Ckr 

And  for  the  kynges  hoost  it  was  plcnteously  rylaylledb 
yo  Flemyu.es   i-    hy  ntlu-t  v,.l,,:,!/fr.,   tlailv   .  uinynge  out  e 

Eiiglanae.— Id.  lb.  p  459. 

'I'lus  c.istle  is  vny  siioue,  in  enu  passe  a  1  irtte  mil,.'  and 
halfe,  which  being  viclnale.i  (as  It  Is  neuer  vulurnisne.i 
and  manned  with  men  of  nest,  it  may  defend  it  self 
against  any  pilllces  pun  er  —  11,,,  Iduyt     V..,j    vul    ii.  p.  Int. 

[Giue  and  render]  a  iust  or  plaine  and  perfect  accompt  c 


Goldtnge.  Ccesar,  fol.  69. 


They  had  good  leys. 


Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  619. 

Then  came  in  Tlieon  also  with  his  vie,  adding  moreover 

iere.il  tl.cie  have  been  great  changes  and  mutations. 


in  his  Humour,  Act  i 
now  thine  eyes 
-Id.   Tke  Fox,  Act  Iv. 

or  the  bubbling  head, 


Id.   The  Saepheard'i  Pipe,  Eel.  5. 
Esher's  peac.  ful  grove, 
urerrVfnr  Pclham's  love) 

/'"/„     Epilogue  to  Satires,  Dial.  2. 


King  in    u  liuil  p,,sscs.t   n. 
agreed  to  pay  the  monare 


With  the  bl, 
VI'GIL. 


njuiii 


-bom  and  dying 
hich  made  me  ! 

iijron.  Manfred,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Fr.  Viyile,  vigilant ;  It.  Vigile, 


vigilante;  Sp.  Vigilia.  vigilante; 
Vi'gilance.  V  Lat.  Vigilare.  vigil,  from  vig-ere, 
Vi'gii.ancy.  I  to  be  strong,  active,  alert ;  and, 
Vi'gilanti.v.  J  consequentially. — 
Wakeful  or  watchful  ;  actively,  sharply,  cir- 
cumspect, or  regardful ;  looking  carefully,  and 
warily. 
And  in  the  place  where  he  was  crucified  was  a  gherd.and 


feest,  for  the  sepulcre  was  n\ 

Whichepraceif  thatlmip 
"With  all  myn  herte  I  wall  s 
By  nygbt,  and  thy  vigille  o 

Svnioiide  and    Jude.  the'Frt 
Calais.— Berners.  Fruissurt. 

Wherfnre.  as  I  late  sayde,  t 
standynpe.  cjilled  in  Latine   i 

to  be  nidche  redynge  and  vig> 
Sir  T.  El 

This  I  truste  shall  suffise 
incomparable  treasure,   ralle 

pressynge  of  that 
in    the   declaration 
ntentetoperswade 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  14. 

Mt'h''. 

e.  Epis  121) 
kind  of  sud- 

are  reported  to  haue  many  pra] 

diiuie  qnickiie^se,  !t?st   that    rigdant  and  erect    attention  of 
mind,  winch  in  praver  is  vene  uv<  cssane.  should  Lee  wasted 
or  dulitd  through     ..rtinuacee.  it  i  heir  prayers  were  few  ailtl 
long—  Hooker.  £cc/t*wstie><ll  Politte,  b.  v.  §  J3. 
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VIG 

Tn  regard  of  which  enormities  It  behoveth  parents  to 
repre^e  and  bridle  their  wild  and  untamed  affections  with, 
great  care  and  viyilenct-.—Hniand.  Plutarch,  p.  12. 
They  towards  the  throne  supream 

Accountable  made  ha-te  to  make  appear 

Wit  i  ri-tneous  plea,  thir  utm  isl  i 

And  easily  appro v'd. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

If  these  shepheards  had  bee;]  snoring  in  their  beds,  they 
had  no  more  s  -e  »  anuel?,  nor  heard  luavs  of  tlieir  Saviour, 
than  their  iiti^hbours  :  their  viyilniicy  is  honoured  with 
this  heavenly  vision.— Bp.  Hail.  Cont.  The  Bath  of  Christ, 

Because,  he  it  never  so  true  which  we  teach  the  world  to 
believe,  yet  if  once  their  affection*  btfirin  to  be  alienated,  a 
small  thin^  persuadeth  them  lo  change  their  opinions,  it 
behoveth,  that  we  vigilantly  note  and  prevent  by  alt  means 
those  evils,  whereby  tue  hearts  of  UleU  are  hist. 

Id.  lb.  Epist.  Ded. 

Visits  to  evVy  church  we  daily  mil 

The  sunons  duly.  nml  the  rigUs  kept: 
Not  much  "e  fasted,  Liu.  sc^lc  ever  slent. 

.  ie  Wife  of  Bath. 
The    queen    much    esteemed    this    her   treasurer,   who 
managed  her  exeh.quer  with  ^reat  care  arid  cigilanctj;  of 
which  she  was  Very  sensible. 

Stnjpe.   Ecctts.  Mem.   I  Mary,  an.  1554. 
Keep  tlmn,  meantime, 


viL 

'  AniJ  the  rtgomut  vegetation  which  constantly  takes  I 
place  there,  fill  igioni  quantity  of  vapour, 

that  all  the  night  and  great  part  of  the  morning  a  thick  log 
covers  the  whole  country,  and  continues  till  either  the  sun 
gathers  strength  to  dissipate  it,  or  it  is  dispersed  by  a  brisk 
sea  breeze.-T-Jiuo;i.  Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

I  The  states  of  Austria  have  furnished  Marshal  Heister 
with  a  considerable  sum  cf  money,  to  enable  him  to  push  on 
the  war  vii/i.i  -  «  ;/n  in  Hungary,  where  all  tilings  as  yet  are 
in  perfect  tranquillity.— Taller,  No.  7. 

New  confidence  and  new  hope,  however  founded,  inspired 

new  vigour;  ami  though  our  state  was  the  same  as  when 

the  men  first  began  to  slacken  in  their  labour,  through 

iv,  they  now  renewed  tneir  efforts 

Willi  alacrity  and  spirit.— Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.3. 

'  A  grain  of  mustard-seed  has  been  known  to  lie  in  the 
earth  for  a  hundred  vears ;  and  as  soon  as  it  had  acquired  a 

favourable  situation,  to  si las  liyuumlyas  if  just  gathered 

from  li.e  plant.— Paley.  Xaluial  Theol«gy,  c.  SO. 


VIL 


F"v  thv 


While  > 

aim  i.st  cm 


i  good. 


II  from  harm ; 
Homer.  Odyssey,  I 


VIGNETTE.  Fr.  Vignette,  a  little  vine. 
Applied  to — a  vine  branch,  or  branchlikc  border, 
or  a  flourish  with  the  branches  of  dues. 

This  lady,  with  the  dagger  at  her  breast,  and  a  ridiculous 
expressi  n  of  agony  in   her  face,  fornud  a  eycl.e  to  m<  st 


VI'GOUR.       ^       Fr.  Vigueur;  ti.Vigdre.v 
Vi'gorocs,  I  goriai  Sp.  Vigor ;  Lat.  Vigo 

Vi'goropslt.       (  from  Vig  ere,  vi  agere,  to  a 
Vi'gorousness.  )  with  force  or  power. 


Tr.VU;     It.Vlte;      Sp.Vil; 

Lat.  Vilis,  which  (Vossius 
thinks)  may  be  from  villus 
flocci  vestium,  the  hair  or 
shag  of  cloth.  Flocci  is  applied 
to — anv  thins  of  no  worth. 
The  A".  S.  Ft/l-an,  to  file,  may 
be  the  origin ;  and  vile  may 
mean — 

Foul  or  filthy;  mean,  base,  worthless:  abject, 
contemptible.     To  vilify, — 

To  debase,  to  degrade,  to  disparage,  to  defame. 
To  vilipend,  ( Fr.  Vilipende r, ) — to  contemn,  to 
despise,  to  dispatage,  to  disesteem. 
He  suor  ho  vrolde  awreke  be  of  this  pit  trespas. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  4SS. 


VILE,  adj. 


Wleness. 
Vi'lift,  y. 

Vl'LIFY.NG. 
VILIFICATION. 

Vl'UPEND. 
Vl'l.lTV. 


He  doth  vilipend  and  mock  Socrates  most,  in  that  he  de- 
maundeth  the  question,  What  is  man?  and  in  a  youth- 
full  bravery,  and  childishly  as  he  saith,  affirmelh  that  he 
knoweth  not.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  914. 

Upon  this  occasion,  and  for  the  reducing  the  rute  to 
practice,  and  to  regulate  a  case  which  now  adays  happens 
too  frequently;  it  is  not  amiss  to  inquire  concerning  the 
necessities  of  women  married  to  adulterous  and  morose  vitc 
ttatur'd  husbands.— Bp.  Taylor.  Rute  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

Jit.  Thou  canst  not,  dar'st  not  mean  it ;  speak  again    „ 
Say.  who  is  ettet  bud  dare  not  name  Calista. 

ffor.  I  had  not  spoke  at  first,  unless  compell'd, 
And  fore'd  to  clear  myseli :  but  since  thus  urg'd, 
I  must  avow  I  do  not  know  a  viler. 

Botce.  The  Fair  Penitent,  Act  iii. 

I  have  also  been  credibly  informed  that  Sir  A.  "Weldon  did 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Long-Parliament  communicate  ;he 
MS.  of  it  to  the  Lily  Eliz.  s.ilh  y.  accounted  a  very  sober 
and  prudent  woman  j  m\  ythtvileneu 

of  it  so  much  to  Sir  Anthony's  door,  that  he  was  resolved 
never  to  make  it  public— Wood,  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  i. 

holy  and  pure,  most  great  and  plorious, 
r  corruption  and  rilcness,  may  he  fearful 
near  unto  him.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser  7. 


God  being  most 
nd  shy  of  coming 
Believe  it  that 


chile  he  is  labouring  to  destroy  the 
best,  the  only  compleat  system  of  morality  that  ever  yet 
appeared!  and  to  vilify  that  book  which  so  truly  places 
"  the  whole  of  religion  in  doing  good." 

Watcrtand.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  1C5. 


Tho  he  sav  ys  felawes  vmoTthred  so  viliche, 

God  ernest  lie  nom  to  hym,  and  sturde  hym  hardeliche. 

Id.  p.  126. 
That  to  so  tile  a  poure  wretche 


,  the  i 


i  noblesse.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
;  subpettes 


act 


Active  force  or  power,  or  strength,  force 
or  power  exerted  with  spirit,  with  animation, 
energy. 

Although  we  belieue  it,  yet  is  therin  many  of  vs,  that  i 
belieue  verve  faynte  and  far  re  fro  the  poynte  of  suche  | 
vigi/tn  and  strength,  as  woulde  God  it  hadde. 

Sir  T.  More.    U'orkes,  p.  1267.  ' 
But  the  Sarazeyns  beynge  ware  of  theyr  corny nge,  issued 
OUt  of  the  C}  tie,  and  dcfen.I-ni  v  porte  r"v  musty. 

Fab, an.  Chrou.  Louis  X.  an.  22. 
The  foresayd  mantellets  were  appointed  to  beat  S.Nicholas  < 
tower,  and  by  the  space  of  ten  or  twelue  dims  they  shot 
sore  against  it;  but  they  had  so  sharp-.-  a-ij  v  >/  r.-ns 
answere,  that  there  was  not  one  manteUet  that  abode  whole 
an  houre.— Hacklmjt.  Voygss  vol.  ii.  p.  SI. 

Unto  his  limmes  (though  tir'd,) 

His  mother's  touch  a  viyuur  fresh  inspir'd. 

May.  Lucia.  Pharsalia,b.iv. 

Now  we  find  this  our  empyreal  form 

Incanable  of  mortal  injurie 

I;iperiMia')l.\  ;.•:  I  tho.i^h  peire'd  with  wound 

Soon  closing  and  by  native  r  </'-'"  heal'd. 

Milton.  Pw-jdise  Lost,      vi. 


But  this  Peter  was  so  vyle  of  condycions  yl 
iad  to  hym  but  lyfel  fauoure. — Fobyan.  Chron.  an.  1305. 

As  In'  therfore  submitted  hymselfe  tOourwYtfhM,  to  thend 
ie  would  by  lytic  and  lytle  exalt  vs  to  a  hygber  state:  so 
neete  is  also  t!  t  we  ii  him  take  example,  how  to  allure 
iur  neyghbour  to  true  godlines. — Udal.  Romaines,  c.  15. 

(Giue  me  thy  gTace  good  Lorde) 

To  knowe  uiviie  owi.j  iititce  &:  wretchednes. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1416. 

Ah  !  sir,  but  mote  ye  please, 

Silh  ye  thus  f.ivre  have  tein'.red  my  poore  case, 
A-.  fr'oin  i,;y  (.liier-t  f u-  nu;  tn  release. 


Of  that  tilde  i 
And  the  recei' 


Is  held  but  vain:  anil  his  utvreckonM  pen 

The  title  but  i.f  levity  do;h  g.un. — D.'nicl.  Musophiltts. 

Csui  bee  haue  any  part  or  frllowsbip  with  Peter,  and  with 
the  successours  of  Peter,  which  'hinketh  sn  vilely  of  build- 
ing the  precious  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

Hooker.  St-cond  Sermon  upon  St.  J  tide,  §  21. 

Those  which  are  truly  brought  down,  make  it  nnt  dainty 
that  the  world  should  think  them    so;  but  are  ready  to  tc 
proclaimers  of  their  own  tilenetB. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Xaomy  £  Ruth. 


If  the  other  person  is  the  only  workman,  why  then  he 
shall  monopolize  ail  the  custom;  if  be  be  as  tood  as  this, 
then  this  shall  have  the  less;  and  this  is  that  which  sets 
them  upon  perpetual  bickerings,  and  mutual  vilifications. 

South,  vol.  x.  Ser  6. 

He  doth  vilipend  and  mork  Socrates  most,  in  that  he 
demandeih  the  question,  What  is  man?  and  in  a  ynutl.full 
bravery,  and  childishly  as  he  saith,  affirtueth  ti.at  he 
knoweth  not.—  Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  914. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  storms,  and  reproaches,  and  n"£- 
fyings  that  the  world  heaps  upon  me,  I  enjoy  the  comfortable 
presence  and  favour  of  God  in  my  soul,  and  his  suffrage, 
aud  attestation,  and  acceptance  of  my  innocence. 

Hole.   Cont.  A  Preparation  against  Afflictions. 

Though  we  caress  dogs,  we  borrow  from  them  an  appella- 
tion of  the  most  riespisable  kind,  when  we  cii] 
reproach  ;  and  this  appellation  is  the  common  mark  of  the 
last  vileness  and  contempt  in  every  language. 

'■      •§  Beautiful. 


Y-V  .■ 


Burke.  On  the  SuLtu 

■  the  hand  that   feeds 


that 


'itents. 


A  secular  bird  a:es  of  lives  — /■/.  Saattvn  Agonhtcs. 

(The  power  of  God]  in  the  strength  of  which,  and  by 

who-e  aid.  as  we  do  not  doubt  of  trie  performance  of  the  pro- 

mi-e.  so  we  v  g  <r  n  tn  ywt-w  ■  all  the  parts  of  the  condition, 

;  to  work  a  i  the  woik  of  God. 

Bi>.  Toytor,vo\.  ii.  Ser.  1. 

Tf  the   elephant  knew   his   strength,   or   the   horse   the 

uf  bis  own    spirit,  liiey  would  be  ;is  rebellious 

rulen     m tm    uonable  men  against  govern- 
ment.—Id.  lb.  Ser  19. 

rt  i  f  the  former  was  the  largest,  the  latter  the 
■.er  beheld:  inferring  hetiee,  that  contracted 

spi.-its  act  with  the  giu  .'.:..  , 


Bladen*  I'roi.  to  Amphitryon, 


the 
Trav 


ameinto  tile  company  ofltnli: 


S'^tf; 


the  iicoplc 


Thir  maker?  iiraw,  ansnerd  Michael,  llien 
1  Ml:en  lliennelvcs  lliey  ril'Jsd 

To  serve  i.iilo\  i-ni'il  appetite,  ami  took 
His  iinase  whom  they  .mil,  a  lirutisli  vice, 
Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve, 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 


Ynu  shall  . 


Under 


Saviour  in  all  llie  Kew  Testament 

in  such  a  mood,  so  bent  to  contemn  and  viUfitn  poor  suitor. 

Hales.  Rem.  Ser.  Luke  xviii.  1. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  storms  anil  reproaches,  and  vilify- 

inn;  that  tlie  w,  r'd  hen-  s  upon  me,  I  enjoy  the  comfortable 

presence  and  fi  soul,  and  his  suffrage,  and 


gratefully  vilify  the  persons,  of  those  whose  sole 
our  own  peace  aud  prosperity. 

Id.  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Dii 

VILL,  n.      ~\       Fr.  Ville :  It.  Villa ;  Sp.FI/7n; 
Vi'llage.  Lat.  Villa,  q.d.  Vehilla.  quod  in 

Vi'llager.     Veam  fructus  ex  arvis  (vehuniur) 
Vi'i.lagery.   I  comehuntur  :  because  the  fruits 
Villa'tick.  )  or  produce  of  the  earth  are  con- 
veyed  into  it.     Applied  to — 

A  small  collection  of  cottages,  or  rustic  houses. 
Villa, — a  rustic  or  country  house  or  abode. 

For  the  villages  and  men  of  the  countre  there  about,  had 
ayded  the  auke  agayne  the  towne  and  castell. 

Faliyan.  Chron.  Phil,  de  Valoys,  an.  19. 

For  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  [the  commonwealth] 
consisteth  of  a  multitude  of  houses  and  fan.  ilees.  which  make 
streets  and  tillage.,,  and  the  multitude  of  the  stieets  and 
tillages  make  townes,  Zc.—Snutli.  Cummnrueulth,  b.  i.e.  16. 

This  hook  [Doomsday]  in  efTect  gives  an  account  not  only 

of  the  nianuralne  lands  in  every  mannor,  town,  or  u,7,  but 

also  of  the  number  and  natures  of  their  scveial  inhabitant,. 

J/aU.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  c.  10. 


d  to  say  veritie.  and  not  to  fable; 
Beaum.  \  Flelch.  Two  Katie  Kinsmen,  i 


That  frights  the  r 
Skim  milke.  and 
And  bootlesse  ma 
_  Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Drcame,  Act  ii. 

And  as  an  ev'ning  dragon  came, 
Assailant  on  the  perched  roosts, 

Of  tame  villalic  fowle.— Milton.  Samson  Jgonistcs. 


The  yonnger  Pliny,  ' 
friend  Gillus,  in  whicl 
o!  til.-  sitaith-.ti.  the  en 
his  villa.— Taller,  No. 

The  day-labourer  in 

have  been  confined  to  I 
Bation  and  employ 


ou  know,  writes  a  long  letter  to  his 

he  gives  him  a  very  particular  plan 
venieuces,  and  the  agreeable  less  of 
175. 


ntry  village  has  commorly  hn 
rrow  bounds  of  a  poor  cenver 
Loc/ce.  Conduct  nf  the  Understanding  §  3 
And  if  there  are  conveniences  of  life  which  common  ns 
nary  fashion 


every  vill-r. 


■  doth  ] 


I.— It.  lb.  §  24. 


A  certain  pragmatical  fellow,  in  a  certain  r!i!aij\  took  it 

iti'i-.  til  the  principal  oliioers,  and  of  some  nl"  the  notable 
m  .-maers  of  the  vestry,  in  the  mar-in  of  tile  Whole  Duty  of 
Man,  over  against  every  sin  which  he  found  mentioned  in 
that  most  excellent  treatise. 

Dolingbrolie.  On  Parties,  Let.  19. 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  riliaoe!  sports  like  these, 
With  sweet  stiecessinn.  ta  I  ;ht  e'en  t  ,il  to  please; 
These  round  thy  b  iw'rs  their  ehe  ■rful  influence  shed, 
These  were  thy  charms-hut  all  these  eh  inns  are  fled. 

Goldsmith.    The  Descried  Village. 

VI'LLAIN,  n.     -\       Fr.Villain,  vitein,  riknee  s 
Vi'llain,  v.  It.  Villinc,  villoma:  Sp.  Vii- 

Vl'LLANAGE.  lunO,    villltllia.  (  See   VlLL, 

Vi'llanize,  v.       (and     the    quotation     from 

Vi'i.lany.  T  Blackstone. )      Skinner  in- 

Vi'llanous.  I  clines  to  Villi,  as  the  origin, 

Vi'llanously.  because  Vilanus  is  written 

Vi'llanodsness.  J  with  a  single/.-   but  it  was 

ai,  if  not  more,  commonly  written  with  two.    (  See 

in  Du  Cange.)    And  Spelman  affirms  that  Villain 

were  so  called,  because  they  belonged  ad  Villain 

domini,  that  is,  to  the  manor  or  town  of  their 

lord. — Of  Anlient  Deeds,  c.  10.      The  gradations 

from  the  inhabitants  of  vills  or  villages  to  any  base 

fellow  or  rascal  are  well  stated  in  Cut-grave  (in  his 

coarse  manner. )     See  in  v.  Vilatn. 

A  servant  in  the  country ;   a  servant,  one  em- 
ployed  in  servile  offioes,_in  base  or  degrading 
offices, — in    vile   or   wicked    actions ;    a   wicked 
fellow,  a  rogue,  a  rascal,  a  scoundrel. 
Ac  for  lie  hab  now  the  maistry,  such  pruyd  hym  hab  y 


In  alle  1 


To  piteouse  and  to  abhominable  were  if.  to  rehearce  the 
vilaanwc  paiue  and  termentes  u  thei  dcaL-ed  on  the  sciv 
wome.—  Sir  T.  Marc.   Workes,  p.  258. 

iawe  that,  they  began  to 


1  to  dislionoure,  a 
olni  nf  France,  an 
■  affrighted  from 


VIN 

inmane  Judgement  he  wnclnr-eii  ft 


And  i 

-Be'i  iters.  Froi 

Than  the  regent  tire 

payncand  of  Pronynce 

other  of  Palis  that  liaii 

slayne  so  vglayu.ja,ln  'n 

Fabijai 

lint  thus  the  poor  sin 
danger,  nor  chastised  1 
that  cats  his    meat   slia' 
aliout  the  pit  till  he  fall 

Dp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2-1. 
No  wretchednesse  is  like  to  sinfull  villenage, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

We  hate  villenage  no  lesse  than  yon  hate  p-vic*.  anil  hold 

[in  capite]  of  him  that  is  the  head  of  his  body,  the  church. 

Dp.  Hall.  Apologia  against  Drownists,  s.  51. 

Did  never  vet  no  damned  libertine. 
Nor  elder  heathen,  nor  new  Fbnentinc, 
Tho  they  were  famous  for  lewd  liberlie, 
Venture 


;  upon  so  shamefull  i 


trial  in  Kent 

was  indicted  for  calling  a  gentiema 

lawyer,  fur  tin-  del lant.  brnucht  o 

that    the   words    wore   not    injiiriou 


•.— Id.  b.  i.  Sat.  9. 
here  Sir  George  Pooko 


VINDE'MIATI 
demia,  vini  ,1<  miq, 
from  taking  the  fr 
a  Latinism  peculiu 


weather  aiul  . 


hers  towards  t:  i 


i:,d. 


unlrv  labour,  or  rather  a  liailv. 

Swift.  Leila-  In  lor, I  Mi.idtetai 


e  scris  that  noied  Cristen  me 


:  sciient  a  hundred  &  s 


K.  Drunne,  p.  224. 


anie  ne  sayde 
Pral.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  ■ 


Cut  first?  I  praie  you  of  your  eurtesie, 

That  ye  ne  arette  it  not  my  vilanie. 

Though  that  I  plainly  spelie  in  this  inatcrc, 

Totellen  you  liir  wordes  and  Mr  chere; 

Ne  though  I  speke  hir  wordes  proprely.—  Id.  lb.  v.  72S. 

Alas  1  well  oughten  they  than  have  disdeigne  to  be  ser- 

eelf,  that  Cod  of  his  cudles  gi.n.lnesse  hull  sette  in  high 
estat,  or  yeve  him  witte,  strength  of  body,  hole,  beautee.  or 
prosperitee,  and  brought  hem  fro  the  deth  with  his  herte 
blood,  that  they  so  unkindly  against  his  gentillesse,  quiten 
him  so  vilaiiulg,  to  slaughter  other  owen  soules. 

Id.  Tlte  Persones  Tale. 

Iteason  saith,  that  I  shulde  leue 

To  loue.  where  there  is  no  leue 

To  spede  :  and  will  saich  there  ageine, 

That  suche  an  herte  is  to  mleinc, 

"Whiebe  dare  not  loue,  till  that  he  spede, 

Let  Hope  serue  at  suche  a  nede. —Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 


And  whan  he  had  hem  so  forleyn, 
As  he.  whiche  was  ail  vilet/n. 
He  did  hem  oute  of  londe  exile 


ma.;  i-o.inye. 


Id.  lb.  b.  viii 


The  Burgoyns  S:  men  of  the  townc  of  Verdeley  rebelled 
ngavne  the  hed  churche,  or  abbey  of  yt  toivne.  ec  in!eded  to 
haue  done  some  vijtang  to  ye  abbot  &  mukys  of  tlie  same. 
Fabgau.  Chnngcle,  c.  235. 


taken  the  oath  to  Caesar, 

i0t  be  punished  as  a  dese, 


On  the  other  side, 


nil  after  tiiat 


e  taken  :  would 
ired  villain? 
of  Future,  s.  1. 


The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 


:  thine.— Id.  lb. 


VINDICATE,  v.  -|       See  Venge.      Fr.  Vi 

Vl'xDICATlVl 
Vl'MOICATOR 
VINDICATOR 
VlNDl'cTlVE. 

To 
Visdi'ctiveness.     )  or  inflict  punishment  (in 

retribution  or  retaliation  for  wrongs  committed), 
to  redress  wrongs;  to  redeem  or  deliver  from 
wrong;  and,  consequentially,  to  assert  innocence! 
to  justify;  to  assert  a  claim  to  ;  to  maintain,  to 
sustain,  to  support. 

Vindicative,    or    vindictive.— thiit    can    or    may 
avenge  ;  vengeful,  revengeful ;  that  will  revenge. 


rill.tuie*  and  wickedness — /i'e//as/ee.  Ret.  of  Nat.  s.  5. 
Love  of  that  which  is  amiable,  compassion  towards  the 


I  liseli.,1  C, 

nd  Antonii 


This  they  call  villenage,  and  the  tenants  rillr 
(ram  the  word  rilis,  or  else,  as  sir  Edward  Coke 

ployed  i',,\''u'sTic  works,':-' the  s-une'snrll  i'u'kind  ;  '! 
the  Spartan  helotes,  to  whom  alone  the  culture  o 

was  ei  lo-ie.ned. —  li.'aehit.me.   C'.mmentarice,  b  ii. 

0...  ci! 

VI'LLOUS 

rough  as  hair. 

Lat.    Villosits,    hairy, 

shag" 

The  liquor  of 
extremely  sharp. 
villous  coat  of  tl 

the  stomach,  which  with  Tasting   pri 
and  the  quick  sensation  of  the  inw 
e  stomach,  seem  to  be  the  cause  of 
Arbitlhnol.  Of  Aliments,  c.  1. 

VIMI'NEOUS.    Fr.  Viminal;  tt.Vimine ;  Lat. 
Vimen,  a  twig,  from  viere,  to  bend,  to  bind. 
Formed  of  twigs. 

Ten  fhonsand  hies  enjoy  their  home, 
Each  does  her  studious  a 

VT'N'CIBLE.      \t.  Vincloole,    vintibile ;     Lat. 
T'oi-iVi/As-.      o-'f-e  Vic-rait,  and  Invincible. 

That  may  be  overpowered  or  overcom 
may  be  conquered. 

All  sorts  of  ignorance  use  to  lessen  a  fault  amoi 
but  before  God  some  sens  of  ieiiotanee  do  aceiay; 
as  is,  the  voluntary  ami  niaiirinus,  which  is  the  v 
at  vincible. — Dp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  3.  Q  3. 


-Prior.  Alma,  c.  3. 


;  that 


i.  Tee  i'y 


we  are  subject]  to 
the  Lord's  Pratjer. 


d  laws,  ri'  ,: 


Tint  how  that  loeooeo.'e.s  'he  making  use  ofide 
positions  for  the  iioto  oeemeot  id'  knowletle,  from 
ta'.iuo  of  trilling,  1  do  not  see. 

Locke.  Hum.  Undersl.  b.  iv 


—Id.  lb. 


myself  the  t 

safe  in  it;  l 
guarantee  a 


tiriictinr  in   that   point,  who  are  pleased  to  j 
Locke.  Second  Letter  to  Bp.  of  Worcester,  | 


The  afflictions  of  Job  were  no  vindicatory  punishments  t 

t-ike  ve-i-jeance  nf  In*  sins,  but    pr'»)j;it"ry  chasii^inen.s  t 
make  trial  of  his  graces.— Bramhall.  Answer  to  Uobbes. 


The  grape-gatherer  i 
ise  his  loot  should  Tii 


the 


[,1u,K 


Euerate  argued,  that  n> 
viodiclire  punishment,  such  as    placing   the   bodies  of  the 

which  had  so  long  prevailed,  and  was  so  rirmly  fixed 
;i  the  opinion  of  the  world  as  great  and  laudable. 

Spectator,  No.  97. 
Eevengingly  [is]  with  vengeance,  vindictively. 

Johnson,  in  v.  Revevgivgly. 
We  are,  for  example,  disposed  to  be  an; 


,  order  till  whole  vitrei, 

Holland.   Plinie.  1 

lie  of  viiilag-.  putteth 

gaine  when  hee  is  liir 


Id.  lb. 
nds  of  September,  which  is 
Iknlstien  of  Ctcsar  and  the 
Latit.e  Vi 


Spenser.  Shrphei 
there 


til's  Calender.  April. 


^  [j|=     musick  f 


Drayton.  Poly-Olblo: 


Worthies.   IV  ill  shit 


ay  render  it  da 

VINE. 

Vl'NED. 

Vi'nery. 
Vi'nolekt. 

Vi'nous. 

Vi'ntage. 
Vi'ntager. 

WnTSER. 
Vl'NTEY. 
Vl'NY. 

Vi'neoar. 
Vi'neyard. 


i  fear,  wliich 

.,  pt.  ii.  c.  I. 


See  Wine.  Fr.  Viyne ;  It. 
Viijna,  vi'e  ,■  Lat.  Vinea,  a  place 
planted  with  vines,  (viles.)  Vitis 
is  frnm  Were,  to  bend,  and  so 
called  from  the  slenderness  and 
flesil'ility  of  the  branches. 

Viere  (Vossius  thinks)  is  from 
the  Or.  Bi-cif,  CEolic  for  Mi-eic, 
Injure,  to  bind. 

Vinolent,  — fond  of  wine,  ad- 
dicted to  drink  wine. 

Vintage, — the  season  for  ga- 
the  produce 


mil  wine  —  Hllooil.   PluUnvh,  p.  235. 
From  thence  be  furmw'd  many  a  churlish  sea, 
The  vino  Rhene,  and  Vol.'hi'*  self  dill  pass. 

P.  Fletct.cr.  Pise.  Ec. 


r  microscopes  bring  t 


of  these  violins  I  would 


Music  therefore  is  to  aggravate  what  is  intended  by 
poetry;  it  mu>t  always  have  soire  passion  or  sentiment  to 
express,  or  else  <ml,os,  voices,  .<r  nnv  other  organs  of  sound, 
afford  an  entertainment  verv  little  above  the  rattles  of 
children.— Spectator,  No.  258. 


His  heart  dances  to  the  melody  of  the  harp 
he  pampers  every  bodily  sense,  till  pleasure 
verted  into  pain  or  insensibility. 

Kh<:x.   Christian  Ph 


i  [!ie  . 


Lei  iithans  tli3t  terrify  the  little  fry  of  l 
and  take  their  pastime  as  in  an  oceau  o: 


119. 


thering  the  produce  of  the 
itself. 

Vinenar,  —  Fr.  Vin  aigre, — sour  wine  ;  sour- 
ness, acidity,  crabbedness. 

In  the  south  half  of  the  toune,  &  suththe  the  Spicerie 
Hii  brake  fram  emle  to  other,  &  dude  al  to  robberie, 
Vor  the  Mor  [Mayor!  was  viniter.  hii  breke  the  viniterie, 
&  alle  othere  in  the  toun,  &•  that  was  lute  maistrie. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  512. 
The  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  lyk  to  an  housbondeman  that 
vyneyerd.—  ll'iclif.  Matthew,  c.  20. 

For  the  kyngdome  of  heauen  is  lyke  unto  an  houshnlder, 
vrhiche  went  out  erlye  in  the  morninge  to  hyer  labourers 
into  his  vineyaide. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  sum  men  that  6toden  there  and  herynge  seiden  this 
clepilh  Hely.  and  anoon  oon  of  hem  rennynge  took  and 
fillirie  a  spounge  with  rMi.v/r.  and  puclt-iiv  on  a  reed  and  gaf 
to  him  to  drynke.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.27. 


and  put  it  on  a  reed,  &  gaue  hi  to  dryni-ke.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 
For  al  so  siker  as  cold  engendreth  hayl. 


It  [Madeira]  is  composed  of  one  continued  hill,  of  a  con- 
siderable height,   extending   itself  from  east  to  west:  the 
declivity  of  which,   on   tl  e    south-side,   is   cultivated  and 
interspersed  with  vineyards. — Anson.   Voyages,  b.i.  c.  2. 
i Water  will  imbibe 

The  small  remains  of  spirit,  and  acquire 

A  vinous  flavour.  /.  Philips.  Cider,  b.ii. 
Then,  at  hand 

The  lemon,  uncorrnpt  with  voyage  long, 

To  vinous  spirits  added  (heavenly  drink  1) 

They  with  pneumriti'j  e:i:.:,c  ceaseless  draw, 

Intent  on  laughter.  Id.  lb. 

Lest  the  water  which  we  had  taken  in  at  Prince's  Island 
should  have  had  any  share  in  our  sickness,  we  iiuriiied  it 
with   lime,  and  we  washed   all   parts  of  the  ship  between 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 
There  too,  well  rooted,  and  of  fruit  profuse, 

His  vu/oijo'd  grows  ;   nntt.  wide-extended,  basks 
In  the  sun's  '.cams  ;  the  arid  Level  glows; 
In  part  they  gather,  and  in  part  they  tread 

the  grapes 


VI'OLATE,  d. 
Viola'tion. 

Vl'oLATOR. 
VI'OLENT,  adj. 
Vl'oLENT,  V. 
VIOLENTLY. 
Vl'uLENCG,  B. 
Vt'oLENCE,  V. 
Vl'oLENCY. 
Vl'QLOt'S. 


ph,j,  %  56. 
Fr.  Violer,  riolenter ;  It. 
Violcire.  violentdre;  Sp.Vio- 
lar,  violentar ;  Lat.  Violate, 
to  force  or  use  force,  (Lat. 
Vis.) 

To  force,  to  use,  exercise, 
or  employ  force  ;  to  hurt,  to 
harm,  to  injure;  to  outrage, 
to  ravage  or  ravish  ;  to  de- 
stroy, to  break,  to  infringe; 


Tns.il  blickn 


lforl 


Chnu 


The  WiJ  o/  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6047. 
to  al  good, 


Paradise  of  pleasaunce.  glad 

Ii.-oi'.'oe  braum'helet  of  the  I 

Viuaiy  enuermailed — A  Billade  in.  Com  of  our  Lady. 

Iff  thou  he  fatte  other  corpolent, 

Than  vol  they  sain  thou  art  a  great  gloton, 

A  devourer,  or  els  vinolent.— A  Ballad  of  Good  Counsat 

;  wit 


And  of  the  grapes  t 


-Gower.  Con.  A.  b. 


And  to  thentent  y'  lie  myght  haue  the  more  prayers  of 
the  comyn  peop'e  to  stande  i  state  of  grare.  hetirste  te'leasul 
a  greuous  trvbnte,  or  im^osicion  that  he  had  lately  set  vpiin 
all  vynes  thorough  bis  region.— Fal-yan.  ChronycU,  c.  1 15. 

Then  the  queue  his  sister.  8s  other,  made  instant  laboure 

to  agree  hym  .V  th  *   riuko.    which    in   ro-lusyo  toke  such 

effeete,   yt    the   kvng  shuld    haue    in    recopenceinet  of  his 

wr.mgys,  the  erledam  of  Ilvgorre.  S:  the  ritnrru  of  Kamer. 

Id.  lb.  John  of  France,  an.  8. 


animals  which  feed  upon  pli 

Thevinfiia-i.orvM 

of  Edward  III.     They 


per.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vii. 
or  oleaginous,  or  acid  ;  had 
i  floured, wit*  wine  or  milk; 


Palea.  Natural  Theology,  c.  21. 

nriirnnr    ti'd  ill  the  reig' 


were  ori.inally  divided 
et  TaJiervani,  vintners  who  imported  the  wine,  a 
who  kept  taverns,  and  retailed  it  for  the  former. 

Pennant.  London. 
Tn    this  neighborhood  was   the   great    house   called  the 
vintrie,  with  vast  wine-vaults  beneath. — Id.  lb. 

VINE.     Lat.  Vina.    A  military  engine. 

^Vherfore  fortifying  hys  camp  he  made  vines  (an  instru- 
ment of  war  made  of  timber  &  hurdles  for  men  to  go  vnrier 
safelye  to  the  walles  of  a  towne)  and  l.egan  to  make  proui- 
sion  of  thinges  tneete  for  the  siege.— Goldinge.  Casor,  fol.  :..'. 


VIN  NY.    1        See    F 
Vi'newed.  t'  Ger.  Vint 

ENNOW.        A.  S.    Fi/nrn  ; 

mil,    rancidds,   mucidus, 

(Kilinn.)   Finntn,  sonlcs, 

fiiiitiii.  inucidus,  putridus, 

(\V;ichter.>      Lye   reniar 

>*.  tint   the  Devonshire 

people  call  bread,  chees 

-.  &c.  t  inn;/,  when  spoilt 

l.ld  I 

Ft/nirt — rs  the  past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  verb,  (see 
Toohe.)     Fi'iiiq-ran, — to  spoil,  corrupt,  decay. 
Decayed,  spoilt ;  mouldy,  musty  ;  ivhinid,  (qv. ) 
Many  oi  Omucer's  words  are  become,  as  it  were,  vinew'd 
and  hoarie  with  over  Ion?  lying. 

Beaumont.  Letter  to  Sp-ght.  {Chaucer,  1602.) 

VIOL.     >     Jr.Vwlte:    It.  Vidla,  rinlino  t    Sp. 

Vi'olin.  (  Vi'ihy  violin ;  Low  Lat.  Vitvfn^ 
vidula,  vulfa.  pcrhans  formed  upon  the  Lat.  PiWz- 
ath,  the  dim.  of  Fides,  a  stringed  instrument. 
See  Fiddle. 


and,  consequentially,  to  pollute,  to  profane. 

And  fro  the  dales  of  Jon  Baptist  til  now  the  kyngdom  of 
hevenes  snffiith  violence,  and  violent  men  ravvschen  it. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  II. 

Fro  the  tyme  of  John  Baptist  hytherto,  the  kyngdome  of 
heauen  suffreth  violence,  and  they  that  go  to  it  wl  violenca 
pluck  it  vnto  them.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

The  tidynge  of  this  violence 

AVhan  it  cam  to  the  mothers  eare, 

She  senrie  anone  aie  wide  where 

To  suclie  frendes  as  she  had, 

A  great  power  till  that  she  lad.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

none  of  the 

Sir  T.  More.    Korkes.  p.  90E>. 

AUn  this  siege  enduryng  :  the  sondyours  of  saynt  Amande 
yssued  out,  and  came  to  Hanon,  in  Heynalt,  and  burnt  the 
towne,  and  vyolated  the  abbey. 

Berners.  Fioissart.   Cranycle,  vol.  i.  c.  54. 

They  sawe  the  linmme  heaste  myght  lawfully  bee  drawen 
out  of  the  hole,  k-ste  it  slmulik-  p-r\  she,  wiilu.ut  any  viola- 
cion  or  breache  of  the  Sabboth  :  and  woulde  in  no  wyse  see, 
that  it  was  like  lawfull  to  prnnyde  for  mannes  healthe 
vpon  the  same  day.—  Udal.  Marke,  c.  3. 

Nitwit)  striding  a  grieuous  penaltie  of  money  being  im- 
posed vpon  the  violaters  of  the  same  statute. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
The  loTty  pine  the  great  wind  often  rives  ; 
With  viulcnter  swa.\  fail  turrets  steep. 

But  our  souldiers  wet 


the  Golden  Mean, 
ich  spede  and  force,  hau 


lemy  being  not  able  to  withstand  t 
n.-n  anil  nun  uf  amies,  i,r-n<ike  t)i 
i  flyght  —  Goldinge    Casar,  fol.  11! 


sbetl  — Smith.   Commonwealth, 

The  death  of  euery  snhiect  by  t 
touch  the  crowt:e  of  the  [Tince,  a  it 
it.— Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  25. 


But  Guy  deMon 


EccUsiasttcnll  Potit 
vcommiicated,  a 


Ilofinshed.  Edw. 
me  of  moderation? 


Cret.  "Why  tell  j 
The  grief  is  fine,  f 
And  riotrnte'h  in  a  sense  as  Ptrong 
Al  that  which  causeth  it :  How  can  I  moderate  it? 
Shakespeare.  Trot/L  $  Crest.  Act  iv 


,r  beauty  any  ; 


from  tlieir  parents) 
ought  to  be  baptized. 

#uta.  Iicmnines.  Let.  to  Ihe  Synod  of  Dort. 

lie  [a  man]  may  escape  death,  but  he  must  not  fight  with 

the  ininistersnfjiislice  .  lie  may  run  away.  In. I  he  must  not 
break  his  word;  that  is,  he  may  dn  what  is  in  his  ii.itur.,1 
capacity  to  avoid  these  cm/,  ■><>  i<s  and  enlp-innies  of  nature, 


bailing  spoken  as  ma 


son.   The  Poetaster,  Act  v.  s 
st  be  taken  to  find  nut  this  li 


■p.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  1 
viaUiu. 
4-  Ftelch.  Maid  in  the  Mill,  Aci 


Id.  lb.  s.  1. 
;  these  men's  own  case,  to  he  oppressed 


o  him  before  l 


The  riper,  that  is  lint  a  slow,  feeble  bodied  a 
-av    in  ,i  heavy,  undulating  manlier;  advanci 

hen  drawina  up  its  tail  behind,    and  beuuins 
linw;  then   from   tile  spot  where   the  head  a 

nU'il    advancing  I  In-  In. id  i"i".i  ard  as  before. 
'    imated  Nutu 


wrong?  How,  on  the  et 
equity,  and  exclaim  agai 
challenge  and  object  agait 


•tion  of  right  and 
y  then  cry  out  for 
How  do  they  then 


VIRA'GO.    \      Lat.  Virago,  quia  similis  viri, 

VlRAGl'NIAN.   f  (Vossius.) 

A  female  who  acts  like  a  male  or  man  ;  with  the 
ourage,  boldness,  audacity,  impudence  of  man ; 
.  heroine. 
Cezers  tryumphis  were  nat  so  moche  to  prayse, 
As  was  of  Elfleda  that  shehtes  so  ofte  dyd  rayse, 
Agayne  her  enemyes,  this  noble  venqueresse 
/'</./,"»  and  made,  wllose  venue  can  1  nat  expresse. 

Fabyan.  Chromjcle,  c.  180. 

Her  breast  open,  virago-Wee. 

King  Jarm's  I'ourloiomeut. 


B.  Jot 


pi.nnplt. 


I  was  at  Jamaica  when  there  happened  a  rinl,->il  south 
Wind.  It  made  great  havock  in  the  woods  ;  and  blew  down 
many  great  trees.— Itao/pnr.   Discourse  <f  Winds,  CO'. 

For  tho'  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  raised  iu  waves  and 
driven  violently  with  the  winds  to  the  southward,  yet  the 
current  underneath  runs  still  to  the  northward. 

Id.  lb.  c.  S. 
But  though  from  violence,  yet  not  from  words 
Abstain'd  Achil.es,  hut  with  hitter  I  unit 
Opprobiuus,  his  antagonist  icproach'd. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

VI'OLET,  n.  1      Fr.  Violet ;  It.  Vidta ;  Sp.  Vio- 
Vi'olet,  adj.     J  leta  ;    Lat.  Viola,   from  the  Gr. 
lor,  by  prefixing  i>,  but  itself  of  uncertain  origin. 

When  the  kynge  approched  nere  to  the  citie,  Edmonde 
Sha  goldesmitiie  then  Mavrc,  with  William  White  and  John 
Mathewe  sheriilis.  and  all  Ihe  ether  abieim.mne  in  scarlette 
•With  fine  hundred  Inns,-  of  tile  citezens  in  eiolelle,  receiued 
hym  reuerentlye  at  Harnesey.—  Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  44. 


11  all 


Embellish  the  sweet 


er.  Shep'ieard's  Calender.  April. 
'Why 


Diayton.   The  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

The  lakes  and  rivers  which  receive  the  sun  beams,  by  that 

nd  otherwhiles  of  a  volet  colour. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  957. 


Strav'd  ail  .ir 
M-ad  iws  of  - 

A  God  from  1 


Copper.    Hon. 


Odyssey, 


VI'PER.         ^        Fr.  Vipere  ,■    It.  Vipera  •    Sp. 

Vi'peroi's.        V  Vib.ira  :    Lat.  Viprra  .■  i.  e.  ser- 

Wpehously.  j  pens  vihipara,  because  said  to 
be  the  only  kind  of  serpent  that  produces  its 
young  alive  ;  the  rest  being  oviparous.  Viperous, 
(met!  )_ 

Venemous;  stinging,  biting— venemously,  ma- 
liciously. 

First  of  all  therefore  we  haue  the  adder  (in  our  old  Saxon 


Holim-hed.   Description  of  England, 


vyirkcti   lives,    and    top,; oust   behaviour   Inward    the  said 
tishjoye, — Strt/pe.  Scclef.  Mem,  Originals.  Q.  Mary,  So,  t|6, 


Camilla  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  tin 
lation.  and  yet  values  herself  more  upon  being  tl 
f  one  party,"  than  upon  being  the  toast  of  both. 


VIRE.     Fr.  Vire;   Sp.  Vira,  from  virer,  to  turn. 
The  arrow  called  a  quarrel,  used  only  for  the 

Vinson, — "  a  little  quarrel  or  fashion  of  arrow- 
head, that's  turned  or  made  like  a  skrue,"  (Cot- 
grave.) 

All  his  hert  hath  sette  a  fire 

Of  pure  enuie,  and  as  a  vire, 

Whiche  fiieth  out  of  a  mighty  howe, 

Awey  he  fledde  for  a  throve.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Vl'RELAY.  >      Fr.  Virelay,  akind  of  rondeau, 
Vi'uetote.      )  from   virer,   to  turn,   and  lay.  a 
song.     See  the  quotation  from  Dryden. 

What  eileth  you?  some  gay  girle,  God  it  wote, 
Hath  brought  vim  thus  upon  the  virelole: 
Hi  sciut  Ncote,  ve  v.nte  w el  what  I  mene. 

Chaucer.  The  Mitlcres  Tale,  v.  376S. 

Whiche  boke  was  called  the  Melyader,  conteyninge  all 
the  songes,  baladdes,  rundeaux,  and  eyrelayes,  whiche  the 
gentyll  duke  had  made  in  his  tyme. 


lbauslcs. 
And  then 


The  Flo. 
dit 


lENT.^       U.Virente.virk 
id.  \viridis,  from  virei 

i'dity.    J  crease  (from  i:i). 


r  and  the  Leaf. 

Lat.  Virens, 
i  grow  or  in- 


iet*.  Vulgar  Ei  rows,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

■  loue  the  reliques  sweet 
me  with  pompe  he  brought, 

,d  of  Scopa's  wrought, 

pur'trait  of  the  maid, 
Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  xil.  I,  H. 
3021 


The  apple 
With  muc 


VIRGE.      See  Verge. 


VI'RGIN,  n.     \        Fr.  Viergr,    virqinile ;     It. 
Vi'rgin,  adj.  Virgin*,    vrrginita' ,-     Sp.  Vir- 

Vi'rgin,  v.  1  gen,    virqinida  ;     Lat.   Virgo, 

Virgi'nity.  I   by  syncope  (as Vossius  thinks) 

Vi'rginly.  f  from    virago ;     others,    quia 

Vt'itciNAt,,  adj.    I   virum   non    experta.      Festus 
Vi'rginai.,  n.         says, —  our   ancestors   called 
Vi'ttGiNAi.,  v.     J  females  vira,  whence  yet  re- 
main to  us,  vinjines  and  viragines.      Met — 

Any  thing  pure,  chaste,  untouched,  uncontami- 
nated,  by  impure  intermixture. 

Virginal,— a  musical  instrument,  appropriate 
to  the  use  of  virgins  or  maidens. 

This  is  Jon  euangelist  oorrof  the  disciplis  of  the  Lord,  the 
which  is  a  rirg'/o  chosuo  of  (led,  v.huiii  God  clepide  from 
the  spouscylis  whanne  he  wohle  be  wemlui.  and  dnuble  wit- 
nesse  of  riiwntilte  is  glionun  In  him  in  the  gospel,  in  this 
he  is  seide  loued  of  find  biloic  othere  disciplis,  and   God 

that  a  ivigyu  schulde  kepe  a  r.-igyn.—  II  ielif.    I'i  ft.  to  Jon. 

O  lady  Teuca  moch  was  thy  elory  and  honor, 

In  thy  partite  liuing  and  t 


ignite 


Th  ■  Xi 


■  Ladies  Worthy. 


As  wel  in  gost  as  body,  chast  was  she 
For  which  she  floured  in  viryinilee. 

Chaucer.  The  Doctoures  Talc,  v.  11,978. 

The  thridde  maner  of  chastitec  is  viryinilee,  and  it  be- 
OVLtll  that  she  he  boll  ill  licit-,  ami  clone  ol  hoiiy.  thin  is 
he  the  spouse  of  Jesu  Crist,  and  she  is  the  lit'  of  angels. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 


That  he  his  flesshe  hath  ouercome. 

He  was  a  viiqioe,  as  he  saide, 

On  that  bataile  his  pris  he  laide.— Gower.  Con.  A. 

And  thus  came  this  Calistona 
Into  the  woodde  of  Tegea, 

Unto  Diane,  and  tberto  plight 

Hit  troulh  vpon  tiie  bowes  grene. — Id.  lb. 


ye 


the 


gate,  doe  ye  not 


,■  in  ill, i  r  any  nii.rl.-ill  man  ciitnug 
Cod  cither  cntieei  ng  in  or  cmnl  ng 
I  or  dcioiled  l—Udal.  Luke,  c.  24. 


■r.  Prolhalamion. 
ngs  could  be 


With  this  faire  flowre  your  goodly  girionds  dight, 
Of  cbastitie  ami  itinic  i";;-»  ■/' 

That  shall   enibeii-li   nmn-   :  .>■   i    n.anly  bright. 


Jarring—  Bacon,  Xatvrgil  Historic,  §  223, 


so  shallow  and. 


VIR 


Oakhse 

long:  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  reuenge  ! 
Now  by  the  iealous  queene  of  lieauen,  that  kisso 
1  curled  from  tliee  deare  ;  and  my  true  lippe 
Hath  arjiu'd  it  here  since. 

Sltakctpcare.  Coriolanus,  Act 1 


Tam'd  by  sup?riour  force  lie  turn'd  bis  eyes 
Aghast  at  first,  ami  stupid  with  surprize  : 
But  by  her  sparkling  eyes,  and  ardent  look, 
The  vi:  gin-warrior  known,  he  thus  bespoke. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

Fair  was  her  face,  and  spot'ess  was  her  mind, 
Where  filial  love  wiili  riryio  sweetness  join'd  : 
Happy  !  and  happy  still  she  might  liaveprov'd 
Were  she  less  beautiful  or  less  belov'd. 

Pope.  Slatius.  Thcbaid,  b.  i. 

Virginals  (Tor  instance)  though  furnished  with  wire- 
ctrinas,  will,  for  the  most  part  of  them  (for  some  he  has 
observed  to  be  so  well  seasoneii  that  they  are  not  alteied  by 
the  weather)  be  out  of  tune  in  wet  weather. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  SOI. 


VI'RILE.      ^       Pr.  Virih     It.  Virile;     Sp. 

Virti'i.iTY.         >  Viril:  Lat.  Virilis.  —  Viripotcnt, 

Viri'potent.  J  (potens  viri.)  Vir,  a  vi,  from 
his  superior  strength.      (A.  S.  Wer.)     See  Man*. 

Manly;  having;  the  force  or  power  of  man  ;  the 
qualities  or  qualifications,  the  passions  or  desires 
of  man. 

Thither  sliortlie  after  came  ambassadours  from  the  em- 
perour,  requiring  the  kind's  daughter  affianced  (as  before 
you  haue   heardl  vnto   liim  ;    and   being    not   viripolent  or 

mutable  desired  that  she  mi     I    littered  vnto  them. 

Holinshed.  Hen.  I.  an.  1115. 

the  cause  whereof  he  would  not  suffer  his 
rie  hir   being  not  of  ripe  yeares  nor  virij.'olcnl 
-Id.  Hen.  II.  an.  1177. 
■e  is  something  more  than  we  are  aware  of  in 


■Which  wa 
Sonne  to  ma 
or  mariable 


she  that  stands  up 


it  —I\l:ho 


Luke,  : 


Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol. 


VI'RTUE. 

Vi'rtual. 
Virtua'litv. 

VIRTUALLY. 
Vl'RTUATE,  V. 

Vi'rtcei.ess. 
Vi'rtuous.  - 
Vi'rtuously. 
Vi'rtuousness, 

VlRTUO'sO. 
VlRTUO'SOSHIP. 

in  v.  Virile. 

Virtuoso, — any  < 
polite  or  elegant  at 


nd  thisn 

1  1-...V.I.- 


They  quitti 
Therefore  ] 


VIR 

i  power  to  tretle  on  serpentcs 
I  the  verlu  of  the  enemy. 

Wiclif.  Li'k,  c.  10. 
;  in  Jerusalem  whos  name  was  Symeon, 
ust  and  virtuous  and  abood  the  tomtit 


nterbury  Tales,  v. 
:.— Id.  lb.  v.  252. 


Tli  u  when  ve  come  to  your  Judges 
Ye  be  not  rerlulesse  than  behind. 
Imputed  to  Chaucer.  Scot, 

And  in  this  wise  I  thynke  to  treat! 
Tov.arde  them,  that  none  be  great 
Betwene  the  virtue  and  the  vice 
Whiche  longeth  vnto  this  office, 


'I'l-.e  s.ei'nni'e  i;  n-d  -  v.'.y'cs, 
Cluta,orelsTliades 

I'  h.'.'e,  and  of  the  moones  kynde 


Might  we  not  with  as  gocd  a  colour  of  reason  defend,  thai 
-  o -, ii  hath  all  the  sciences,  wherein  philnso- 
,  :  'dil  •  for  no  man  is  ignorant  of  their  first 
ohich   do  virtually  contayne,   whatsoeuer  by 

is  or  tan  be  knowne. 
Hooker.  A  Discourse  of  Justification,  S/C.  §  24. 

The  other  we  neither  yet  have  enj'oy'd  under  him,  nor 
e  to  do  under  the  tyranny  of  a  negative  voice, 

a     ■.  e  n.e  unanimous  consent  and  power 
CI-  ,.i...c  nation  vutnolhj  in  ihe  pariament. 

.,.  An  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilikc. 

There  is  likewise  another  councell,   called  the   Grand 
,    .'  hich  also  the  chancellor  presides   virtually, 
..,  pies-.-iit  iii  person. — Evelyn.  Slate  of  Francs 


Sandijs.  find.  Melaiu.  b.  vii. 
Young  lee.  Oh  too  unkind  unto  so  kinde  a  wife 

'       1      .,       IS:  50tJ 

But  inasmuch  as  righteous  life  presupposeth  life, 
much  as  to  liue  vertuotuly  it  is  impossible  except  we 

therefore   the   first    impediment,  vl  i> 

uourto  remoue.  is  penury  and  want  of  tilings  without 

we  cannot  liue.— Hooker.  Ecclcsiusticall  Politic,  b.  i. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 


night  he  brenneth  < 


speciall 


Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 

i  not  yet  fullye  so 


As  for  others,  howsoever  they  might  be  thought  to  re- 
semble the  balding  of  his  neck,  the  cheerful  cast  and 
amiable  volubilitv  of  his  quo  1;  eve;  yet  could  they  never 
observe  and  keep  the  ririhti  M'  \  -sge,  and  Ivonlike  look  of 
his  [Alexander.]— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  103S. 

And  this  is  true  not  onely  in  eunuches  by  nature  but 
spadoes  bv  art  :  for  castrated  animals  in  ivory  species  are 

longer  iivedthen  till'}   who'll  retained  their 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  e.  9. 

Etymologists  derive  virtue  from  virility,  supposing  it  to 

denote  a  nianlv  strength    ami  vigour  of  mind:  now  vigour 
will   naturally 'exert   itself  in  throwing  off  every  thing  dis- 


rlces,  p.  667. 
For  if  vertue  be  an  electio  annexid  vnto  our  nature,  and 

onsistetli  in  a  vneane,  which  is  determined  by  km  on,  mil 
lint  meane  is  the  verv  mvddes  of  two  thinges  vyciotrs,  the 
ne  is  surplusage,  the  other  in  lacke  :  than,  Stc. 

.s   ,    '/'.  J 7.  .,'.    I.':.   Ii    r  ■     !      .1.  .'    1 

He  dwelleth  at  home  in  livs  owne  house,  who  so  knoweth 

.lot  reitulrsse  he  is  of  hymscli 


•  h.n  ho 


-L\iul. 


c.31. 

Yr.Vertu;  It.  Virlii ;  Sp. 
Virtud;  Lat.  Virtus,  from 
ns,  and  signifying — 

Strength;  strength  of  mind; 
generally,—  manhood,  forti- 
-  tude,  power,  efficacy,  energy, 
valour;  integrity,  sincerity, 
goodness ;  moral  goodness 
or  excellence.  See  the  quo- 
tations from  Paley  and  Bel- 
sham,  and  that  front  Search, 

,e  skilled  or  learned  in  any 


And  Constantyn  hadde  al  i 
The  thris  he  had  wonnen, 


It.  Gloucester,  p.  86. 
i  vertew  of  Criste's  passioun. 


is  the  scorpion, 
ice  ther  he  styngeth 
Tifhe  be  ded  ydo  thrto,  and  then  hit  distrieth 
The  ferst  venemoste  tliorgh  vertu  of  hym  selve. 


rhanne    Jhesus 
L  penaunce.  Wo  t 


in  tho  daies  afiir  that  tiihtihrinun  the  sm.ne 
,■  maad  derk  and  the  mone  schal  not  gj  ve  her  light, 
i  sterris  of hevene  schulen  falte  doun  and  the  verities 
Uinhcvenes  sthuien  be  niovyd.— Id.  Mark,  c.  13. 


to    seve     repreef    to    eitees    in 

1  him  weren  don  :  for  tl.ii  onh  n 

i  Cmosavin,  wo  lo  time  llolhsaiui 

i.adden  he  don  in  Tyrt 


vcrlnousnessi  of  the  scholers  is  a  grcate 
he  maister :  euen  so  theyr  m  | 
are  reproched  and  layed  vnto  those 
-Id.  lb.  c.  2. 


Sir  T.  Eiyot.  The  Govcrnovr,  b.  i.  c. 
Thus  saith  he :  Lo,  what  manner  of  men  we  shall  d 
please  with  teaching  them  virtuously.     Verely  such  as  it 
were  a  shame  and  rebuke  to  please. 

fives.  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Woman,  Pref. 

All  resembled  theyr  mother  in  excellent  beantie,  but  they 
resembled  not  their  father  in  honestie  and  rerlnmisnrss. 

Golden  iioke,  c,  .13. 
Vertae  is  hut  a  shadow  and  a  servile  implovi 
it  be  adorned  and  instructed  with   prudence,   i 
motion  and  conduct,  spirits  and  vigoroosm    . 

..h  milv  humane  and  reasonable,  but  diving  and 
celestial.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.22. 

It  is  not.  in  his  sence,  the  foundation  of  Christian  doc- 
trine,   hut  it  contains   it  all;    not  only 
special ;  not  only  virtual,  but  actual ;  n< 
mediate;  for  a  tew  linos  wmild  have  ser 
i    o  ,,'il,  r  *  l;i.:l  .iinl  mediate. 

Bp.  Tuylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  §  3. 

And  the  resurrection  of  the  just  is  attributed  to  his  resur- 
rection, to  the  virtu  d  and  immediate  cause  thereof. 

Hale.  Cont.  The  Knowledge  of  Christ  Crucified. 
So  in  one  grain  of  come  appearing  similary  and  insuffi- 
cient for  a  plural   germination,    there   lieili    ' 
virlualily  of  many  other,   and  from    thence    sometimes 
proceed  above  an  hundred  years. 

Is,  own.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  2. 

St  Augustine  sometimes  taketh  [this  omnipotent  spirit] 
for  the  Holy  ''■!  os!  :  s  imi  times  foi  a  wind  or  breath,  on  o  t 
the  name  of  a  soiii:,  v 
created  virtvalily,— Ralegh.  History  of  Ihe  World,  b.  i.  c.  1. 


Manv  other  adventures  i 

ccideiits  than  intendments :  as  the  love  of  Britomart,  the 
verthrow  of  Marine]!,  the  misery  of  Floriniell,  the  t'er- 
Itottsnes  of  Belphcobe. —Spensir.  To  Ilaliiyh. 

All  that  I  have  seen  (that  he  [Chalocr]  hath  written)  is, 
1  The  Virtue  of  Nitre,  wherein  &c."  and  other  matters  per- 
aiuing  to  virtuosity. —  ll'oud.  Athena:  Oxon     "  ' 

It  is  plain  from  hence,  that  every  proof  i 
ly  causes  either  real  or  virtual,  or,  which  col 
)V  some  prior  reason. —  Watertand.   Works, 


corporal 


vol.  i. 
i  prioi 


.  p.41G 


apon  all  nccou 

Hiid  and  inexcusable  tilings  i 


von  upon  these  suppositions 
all  reason  to  live  piously  and 
hat  vice  and  immorality  are, 
all  hypotheses,  the  most  ab- 

Cliirke.  On  the  Allribules,  Introd. 

And  another  excellent  virtuoso  of  the  same  assembly,  I 

:  v.  re  cousidir.ihly   advanced  the 

history  of  fi  nit  ami  forest. trees,  by  his  iylvn  and  Pomona. 

Glanviil,  Ess.  3. 

•e  our  club-time  last  night,  we  were  walking 

' 

v.  ■  said  i..- would  present 

Ikoso.— Spectator,  No.;  7. 

A  worse  thing  than  this  happens  commonly  to  these  in- 
.     [n  seeking  so  earnestly  for  raritys  they  (all 

in  love  with  rarity  for  rareness  sake. 

Shaft.  Characteristic!;!,  Misc.  3.  c.  1. 

But  let  us  view  philosophy,  like  mere  virtuoso-ship,  in  its 

sml  ve  shall  tiiol  ih"  l'i  'i-ile  rising  full  as 
t  ihe  prof.--  srirs  of  tho  higher  as  the  lower 
.  11  abounds  with  each.— Id    lb. 

The  exemplary  i    ii    oft    [dating  our  thoughts  and  pur- 

and  all  the 


i  general,  but  in 
mediate,  hut  ini- 
for  a  foundation 


deemed  the  i 
consists  in  depraved  affee 
But  the  divisions  of  t 


te  vice,  whose  characteristic 
and  t.ngnverned  passions. 

On  flu  Passions,  pt.  i.  c.  2* 
to  which  we  are  in  modern 


■  ther  men  (or  relative  duties);  as  justice,  cha- 
alty,  Btc. 

•:.■'..         ■ '.   sobriety,  temperance, 
preservation  of  li.s,  care  of  health,  &c. 

rirffM  is  the  tendency  of  an  action,  affection,  habit,  or 
character,  to  the  ultimate  happiness  of  the  agent. 

I,  Moral  Philosophy,  §1. 

But  America  is  virtually  represented.    What !  does  the 
lation  more  easily  pass 
o-er  the  Atlantic'.;,  than  pervade  V,"al  s.  which  lies  in  your 
■  ,  p. i  Durham,  surrounded 
that  is  actual  and  palpable? 
art  of  m'rfwil  represen- 
ts -  Blcient  for  the 
utsof  t.  nitories  that  are  so  near, 
ami  cuinp..i. .:.'.'.  i\  s,.  .r.  onsiilerahle. 

Burke.  Spied*  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

Tf  the  Jews  had  prevailed,  they  would  have  imagined. 

their  success  a  full  proor,  that  the  Messiah  was  ;  et  virtually, 

thuu-li  not  vol  i  ill's,  amongst  them;  and  proceeded  to 

s-.ti  mi  Ins  dominion  as  wide  as  they  could. 

Sscter,  vol.ii.  Se: 


202* 


VIS 

Tie  who  has  observed  light  reflected  from  an  apparently 

cciitemptible  C'Vni  on  history  seined  ,-in.l  pvefine  will  respect 
tlie  laudable  and  disinterested  pursuits  oi"  the  >■  ■ ;    ■    >. 

Knox.  Ess.  No.  "3. 

VI'RULENT.  1       Fr.  Virulence  .-    Lat.  of  tlie 

Vi'ru'LENTLY.  1  Lower  Ages,  Viruknlus.  from 
Vi'rci.ence.  \  virus  from  vi's;  and  though 
Vi'ttuLF.NCY.  I  usually  applied  to  a  noxious 
Vi'iuilknted.  )  power  or  strength,  yet  mean- 
in  r,  generally,  the  natural  power  of  any  thing. 

By  usatre,— 

Maliciously  or  malignantly — forceful,  violent,  or 

vehement ;   acrimoniously,  bitterly — malignant  or 

envenomed. 
The  seed  of  dragon  is  hot  and  bitine-,  and  besides  of  a 

virulent  ami  stinking  smell.— Holland.  I'lhxie,  b.  xxiv.  c.lG. 
So  that  he  had  employed  his  pen 

well  deservine;  queen,  and  upon  his  .    ■ 

In.-  luiirlit  live  so  long.  till,  by  rer..'.:inn'  li.-  I 

even  with  Ids  bhmd,  wipe  awn  i        ■  .  ions  which  ho 

bad  by  his  bad  tonge  unjustly  e  it  noon  her. 
Camden,  Hist.  ofQtuen  Eli: 
He  w-;s  restor'd  in  integrum  to     . 

labours  and  just  procedures  h-'  :. 

though  it  was  lint  jii-n ..-.•.  vet  .t   ■■  as  also 

it  .s  greater  than  the  vimleue.  'of  t  m;       :.  \.  hir.i  p,s  v.n.ni.n- 

uess  and  their  envy  had  arm'd  agHinsMiim. 

Hence  comes  the  epidemical  infection  :  for  how  con  they 
escape  the  contagion  nf  the  wntines.  ivl.nn 
their  calumnies  hath  not  staved  otTfrom  rending  ! 

For  tney  say,  certain  spirits  virulentcd  from  the  inward 
humor,  darted  on  the  oipect.  com ey  a  venom  where  tli :y 
point  and  lix.— F ellhum,  pt.  ii.  Res.  50. 

be    s   0  v  -!e  eree        ■    i 

Bears  of  wounds  which  had    lieeu    he-  ;n  u  y   v    ex    heaicrl, 

were  forced  open  ag  .  in  h'.'  this  a         "       ■  >".r. 

Anion,  Vouog  ..,b  i.e.  ;o. 

TReligion  consists]  not  in  harsh  censuring  ai„l  viroli-ml,, 
inveighing  .irpiiiist.  others,  hut  iii  a  careful  amending  our 
own  ways. — Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  17. 

Our  water  too  began  to  grow  scarce ;  so  that  a  general 
dejection  prevailed  amongst  us.  whh  h  ridded  much  to  the 
virulence  of  the  disea-e,  an  1  destroyed  numbers  of  our  best 
men. — Anson,  Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

There  be  fair  ways  of  disputing  our  cau^e,  without  con- 

ni..v  be  SLhhcicilliV  retute'vi  will.  Hit  stittrie.,1  r,    i/leeee. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  23. 

Now  that  all  other  animal  and  vegetable  poisons  may  lie 
corrected,  without  losing  their  force  with  their  e-eeleere:  is 
the  affirmation  of  Heliuont  —  Boyle.    ll'oeks.  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

The  virulence  of  party  hesitates  not  to  represent  royalty 
itse'f  in  situations,  which  must  render  it  contemptible  in 
the  eves  of  kcnnel-nil.ers,  shoc-hlaekcr?,  cliimnev-swcc-pcrs, 
and  beeg  its.— A'nej;.    li'inUe  F.e. uiue :;,  Even.  27. 

VI'SAGE.  >      Fr.   Visaqe  :    It.   Visaagio  ;   Sp. 
Vi'saged.     f  Visage,  from  the  Lat.  Visits,  (from 
vkl-ere,  to  see.) 

The  aspect ;  the  appearance,  countenance,  face. 
Boldely  thei  bed  bataile  with  t once  folic  austere. 
The  kynge's  side  gan  faile,  for  lie  h  id  now  powere. 

R.  Bruune,  p.  308. 
A  not-lied  badde  he.  with  a  broune  visage. 

Chaucer.  Pral.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  110. 
Kir  chekes  ben  with  teres  wctte, 
And  riuelyn  as  an  empty  skyn, 
Hangyug  doivne  vnto  tlie  cbyn, 

There  was  no  grace  i;i  hir  i  .    -..'--e.  ser.   C  ei   .7    h  i. 
Vi'han  the  deth  of  this  prvnee  was  pun1;  ssVd  ohrodo,  he 

to  r  i  ah  meii  myght  ktiowo  and  ■    e 

Fubyan.  Cli :    .  an.  I  I   0. 

When  he  considered  and  well  vie w:d  •.'.        ' 

their   sweet    rr.n  „•.,    .-eel    heint.lu.      in  .1 

they  came.— llolin  i.      .'. .  .  '  i  v.  c.  19. 

Who  being  in  love  with  a  certiine  young  man.  whenso- 

or.lLi'i!v"to,narkeupni.  the/wall  I'  c- 

fae  hy   eannle  light  and  to  ponrflll    tin'    sime   afterwards 

ueeper,  that  so  shea  might  eiiiov  his  e/     < 

Holland.  PUnie.o  suv.c    12. 

Grim-nWi  warre,  hath  smooth1*!  his  wrinkled  front : 

And  nOW.'in  Sterol  of  mount       :    hi 

To  fright  the  s is  off.    r.',i!   a'uersaries, 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  ladies  chamber, 
To  the  lasciuious  nleasin  -  of  a  lute. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  i.  sc.  1, 


VIS 

They  [Moskito  Indians]  are  tall,  well  made,  raw  boned, 
usty,  strong,  and  nimble  of  foot,  long  visaged,  lank  black 
i  dark  copper  colour 


Sometin 


-Dampier.  Voyages, 
the  or; 


"  of  the  canoe  would  hav 
presenting  either  a  hum 
-Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  i 


VIS-A-VIS.  Face  to  face;  a  carriage,  so 
called  because  the  (two)  passengers  sit  opposite, 
face  to  face. 

He  was  proceeding,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  a  smart  young  man,  the  lord  of  the  land,  with  a 
p  lie  fare  and  meagre  form,  who  sat  lolling  in  his  vis-a-vis 
with  a  hackneyed  courtesan,  drown  by  four  eropt  greys,  and 
driven  rapidly  over  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle. 

Knox.  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  14. 

VI'SCERAL.     Fr.  Visceral:  It.  Viscera  ;  Lat. 
Viscera,  the  bowels  (qv. )     Met — . 
Having  (strong,  tender,)  internal  feelings. 
Tender,  kind,  compassionate. 

Love  is  of  all  other  the  inmost  ami  most  n  eer.il  emo- 
tion ;  and  therefore  called  by  the  apostle,  •'  Bowels  of  lm  e." 
Bp.  Reynolds.  On  the  Passions,  c.  1 1. 

VI'SCID.    ^        Fr.  Viscide,visgiieuv:   It.  Vis- 
Visci'ditv.    I  cido,  vischidso  ;    Sp.  Viscoso,  vis- 
Vi'srors.       (  cosidad ;    Lat.  Viscidus,  visensus, 
Visco'sity.  J  from   viscum,   the   misselto.   the 
berry  of  which  is  strongly  glutinous.      Birdlime 
is  me  le  of  it.      Viscum,  from  Gr.  I£os,  by  pre- 
fixing v,  which   (Lennep  thinks)   is  so  called,  a 
conti  .  fr  tin  ex-eif,  to  have  or  hold. 

Holding  fast,  tenacious,  glutinous,  sticking  or 
cleaving  like  glue;  adhesive. 

If  there  be  represented  extraordinary  fancies  and  imagi- 
nations, they  testitie  and  shew  ;i  repletion  of  gror-se,  viscious, 
or  s!i:ny  humours,  and  a  great  perturbation  of  the  spirits 
within. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  507. 

The  elder  beareth  certainc  black  and  small  berries,  full 
hairc  of  the  head  black. — hi.  Piiuie,  b   xvi.  e.  o7. 

For  by  reason  of  the  visca.ltie.  it  cleavoth  and  sti.  keth 

man  will  at  it.— Id? lb.  b.  vii.  c.  15.  ' 

Sub.  How  know  you  him  » 
Fore.   By  bis  viscosity. 
His  oleosity,  and  his  suscitability. 


nl  (  lu-o  perls! 

perer,  by  the  r 

era  iiiehtpee  e 


nl  was  afterwards  mad 


John  Beaumont  I 


f  viscount  Beaumont,  whicl 
ind. 
Blackstone.  Commentaries, 


VI'SIBLE,  adj.  \  Fr.  Visible,  tisual ;  It. 
Vi'sible,  it.  Visibih,  visual,-;  Sp.  Visible, 

Visibility.  visual;    Lat.  Visibilis,    that 

Vi'sibly.  can  or  may  bo  seen.     (  Ft'ti- 

Vi'sion.  ere,  to  see,  Gr.  Ei'S-eiiO 

Vi'sionapv,  adj.  V  That  can  or  may  be  seen, 
Vi'sionary,  n.  perceived,  discerned,  per- 
Vi'sional.  ceptible. 

Vi'sionist.  Vision,    —   (see    View.) 

Vi'sive.  Sir/lit ;  a  sight,  a  spectacle,  a 

Vi'sual.  J  spectre,  a  phantasm  ;  an  ap- 

pearance, or  apparition. 

Visionary, — fantastical,  imaginary,  ideal. 

The  gostes  in  a  injsyon  to  Sevnt  Edward  seyde. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  368. 
I  wote  wele  Criste  it  wild,  that  Edwardes  wille  wer  wroubt. 


r  and  bloud  of  Chi 


Bp. 
of  this 


,-.  Explicit, 
Henry,  at 


i  141 ; i r ted  vijx>jIjI>j  to  many  i 


Fabijun.  C/ironycle, 
yEneas  with  that  vition  stricken  down, 

AVcll  near  flistrauKht,  upstart  his  hair  for  dread, 


of  these  ulcers, 
n  by  the  intemr 


Hence  nneenn  easily  prrrrive  f 
raplUary  vessels.—  ArbuL'uiot,  On. 

Why  docs  the  eland  will, in  tin?  ■ 
an^le  of  the  eye,  a  thin  brine,  whit 


aend  viscidity  of  blood.—  Greet 
[the  water  with  the  blood] 


darknesse 

Ko  Ugh 
Serv'd  c 


-Ilvlitiiid.    r/ittaidi,  \:  i.S5. 


-Bp.  Horsey, 


Kts  perhaps  may 


VIS-COUNT.  )       Fr.  Vi-comte  ;   It.  Vis-cdnte  ,■ 

Visco'untesf.  f  Sp.  Vis-condr.  ;  Low  Lut. 
Vice-comrs.      See  Vice,  in  Composition. 

Originally,— 

The  deputy,  the  lieutenant  of  the  count  or  earl. 
Sec   the  quotations  from   Holinshed  and  Black- 


:■  1"  ver  Gamy  returned  to 


carle  of  Raurelyn.  <ics\T.\  n; 

Seiners.  Froissart.  Cr 

f,  called  either  proenmes 
A  in  the  countie  viulcr  th'? 
1  pi  rtik-e  or  clfice,  it  is  nl 
;  after  the  earle,  and  in  de; 

JLitinsht-d.    Dt'5cr;ij':t><->  < 


■  1-vn-e  1-n 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

1  carry  reii^ion  in  our  hearts,  as  fire  Js 


ell  measure  eternity  with  a  span,  and  grasp 
hath  no  colour  or  figure,  no  parts  nor  body, 
Up.  Taylor.  Rtila  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  2 


fHope]  the  first  of  [these  virtues]  be; 
i  of  things  not  seene,  end' 
iUun  ol  God  in  the  world  to  come. 

Hooker.  EcvUiuulu 


Bp.  Hull.  The  Item.  vfProphaue. 
,  I  doubt  not  to  sav.  God  hath  never  b> 


b.i.  §11 
:  they  art 


Id.    The  Balm  of  Gilead,  §  3. 

is  case,  as  with  those  who  would 
ant;    for  of  necessity  the  visual 
L.'.-iun-  tii'-v  can  reach  thereto. 
Hottand.  Plutarch,  p.  1107. 

in  letters  he  ignorant  what  error 

.';•,;!,  and  rash  collecting  ins  it  were)  from  visual  beams 
L-fractcd  through  another's  eye. 

Draytou.  Pofy-Olbion.  To  the  Reader. 

Suppose  a  chain  htinK  d 
nkii..wn  hei'jlit.  and  :ho 

,Ot  descend,  but  kept  its  f 

ion  LiUould  aiise,  AVkaX  supported  or  kept  up  this  chain.  \ 


to  say.  that  the  first  (or 
id  (or  that  next  above  it), 

second  together  upon  the 
1  For  what  holds  up  the 
Vature,  §  5.  p.  67. 

inpxinn,  joind  vertue  and 

made  the  practice  thereof 

id  visibly  bene-  , 

Licke.  On  Hum.  Undent,  b.  i.  c.  3. 


The  kyng.  with  -all  1. 
and  there  he  kept  his 
hym  his  frendes  of  Flan 


ii  inseparable  cor 
ss  together,  and 
:  preservation  of 


VIS 

Under  the 
I,..  thai  was  hid  th*i 
Ulers.  |      Whiche  had  begiled 

Proiaatt.  Cronyele,  vol.  i.  c.  J 15. 

Kith,  I  am  the  strong  and  zelouse 

;ker  out  of  the  wykednes   of   the      deceyue  the  pc  pie.— fdu/.  Markc, 

n    vnto    the    third'e    and  fow 

sicioQ  of  Daniel,  p.  12. 


Phil    I  marry  I 


Upon  the  font  of  this  constriction,  it  i«  supposed,   that 
Isaiah  in  prophetic  dream  or  vision   lieard  God  speaking  to 

while  he  lay  in  a  trance.)  and  that  in  idea  he  transacted  all 
that  God  so  ordered  him  to  do. 

Walerland.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  228. 


But  chief 

Thee  Sion  and  the  i.'.wric  brooks  beneath 
That  wash  tin  iiali.»-\d  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  vim!.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ill. 
[Eve]  with  lowliness  majestic  from  her  seat, 
And  grace  that  «»n  who  saw  to  wish  her  -My. 
Rose,  and  went  forth  nmon^  her  fruits  and  (low 
\ey  prosperd.  hud  and  bluom, 


■    ■ 


And  therefore  the  r 
prefer. ib:e  to  the  other,  ir  it  he  not  it; 
i  great  as  those—  Id.  lb, 


Her  i 


gged  with  other 


Char    Speak  without  fear,  what  did  the  virion  s 
Placid.   A  curtain  drawn,  presented  to  our  view 

A  town  besie^'ii,  and  on  the  neighbouring  plain 

Lay  heaps  of  visionary  soldiers  slain. 

Dryden.  Tyrannic/;  Love,  Act 


In  thir  bright  stand,  there  left  his  powers  t 
Possession  of  the  garden  ;  lice  alone, 
To  And  where  Adam  sheiterd,  took  his  waj 
Not  unperciav'd  of  YJani,  who  to  Eve, 
While  the  great  visitant  approachd,  thus  spak 


Bcaum.  &■  Flelch.  A  King  and  no  Kiig   Act  il. 

For  a  tyrant  is  but  like  a  king  upon  a  stare,  a  man  in  n 
vizor,  mid  acting  the  part  of  a  kmg  in  a  play ;  he  is  not 
really  a  king. 

Milton.  A  Defend  nf  the  Prople  nf  England,  8,c. 

Hence  with  thy  hrew'd  inchantments.  fo'il  deceiver; 

■With  rii,r\i  f.iMiood'and  ha-e  Vnrgery  1 

And  wouhi'st  thou  se  k  agiin  to  trap  me  here 

With  liquorish  baits  fit  to  ensuare  a  brute  t— Id.  Comu.t. 


Here  frequent,  at  I 
Angelic  harps  i 


:  I'm i. 


But  they  neclecting  his  commaundement 
So  long  persisted  obstinate  and  bold. 
Till  at  the  lengtli  he  published  to  hold 


VI'STA.      It.  Vista;  Sp.  Vesta,  from  visto,  past 
part,  of  ved-ere,  to  see. 
Id.  lb.  b.  xi.  ,       A  view,  a  prospect. 

His  son's  fine  ta.ste  an  op'ner  Oillo  loves. 
Foe  to  the  Dryads  of  his  father's  groves  ; 
hold  j       One  boundless  preen,  or  fiouruhM  carpet  views, 

iier-  With  all  the  niuunifjl  faniilv  of  yews. 

Mother  Hubberd's  Tale.  j>ope_  Moral  Essays,  Ess.  4. 

«    they  agreed  to  haue  '  _     ,         .  „„.,,-., 

Fr.   Vital;     It.  Viiale;     Sp. 
vita  : 


have  patience  I 


comnii.-:u:,ersandr»/f0«.  I  VI'TAL,  adj.\         Fr.    Vital;     It.   V it  ale ;      S 

HAtnshed.  Ilistorie  of  Scotland,  an.  1583.  I  Vl'TALS,  It.  I    Vital;    Lat.  Vilalcs,  from  lit, 

>n  of  Chorepiscopi  proves  most  evidently  !  Vi'tai.ly.  (  Or.  Bjuttj,   (jS  into  v,)  from  / 

ve  bishops  were  diocesan,  not  parochial  ;  Vita'mty.        J  (tv,    the   primitive    meaning 


The  reader  will 
the  mathematical 
shall  call  the  geometry  of 


|  The  instittiti 
that  the  primiti 
for  they  were  instituted 

countrey-chanre,  and  were  visiters  (as  t 
calls  them.)— Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy 


,i«. 


Keid.  On  the  Mind,  t 


In  his  theory  of  vision,  he  [Berkley]  seems  indeed  to 
How  that  there  is  an  external  material  world:  but  he 
eticved  that  this  external  world  is  tangible  only,  and  not 
isible ;  and  that  the  vt.-.iblr  world,  the  proper  object  of 
ight,  is  not  external,  but  in  the  mind.— Id.  lb.  §  1 1. 


Come  you  spirits, 

That  tend  on  mortal!  thoughts,  vnsex  me  here. 
And  fill  me  from  the  crowne  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  crueltie  ;  make  thick  my  blood, 
Stop  vp  th'  accesse,  and  passage  to  remorse, 
That  no  compunctious  visitit  ;r.  of  Nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keepe  peace  betweene 


of  teaching  things, 
writers  of  our  own  c 


i  French  die 


Tli'  effect, 


-Shr:/../.-;-<;i/e.   Macbeth,  i 


which  seems  to  be — to  move.  Vitat,- 
I  That  can  or  may  live  ;  pertaining  to  life  ;  eon- 
j  tajninjr,  aiding  or  assisting,  needful,  necessary  to, 
j  life;  lively,  giving  or  bestowing  life. 

Yet  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  continual]  studye,  without 
'  sonime  maner  of  exercise,  sJmrtelv  exhansteth  the  spirytes 
"  rtjlall,  and  hyndereth  natural!  decoction  and  dygestion. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  C.  16. 

But  all  so  Eoone  as  his  enfeebled  spright 


Kn 


■ks  - 


It  [humming  bird]  is  very  quick  in  motioi 
about  ilowers  and  fruit,  like  a  bee  gathering 
many  near  addresses  to  its  delightful  ol>;,ec 
them  on  all  sides,  and  yet  still  keeps  in  ruoti 


aking  The  life  dm  Hit  awa 


Among  many  remarkable  particulars  that  attended  his 
first  perceptions  and  judgments  mi  visa  •!  objects.  Cheselden 
tells  us,  that  the  first  time  the  boy  saw  a  black  object,  it 
gave  him  great  uneasiness;  and  that  some  time  after,  upon 
accidentally  seeing  a  negro  woman,  he  was  struck  with 
great  horrour  at  the  sight. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  $  Beautiful,  §  115. 

Fr.  Visiter;  It.  Visit  are ;  Sp. 
Visitor ;  Lat.  Visitare,  to  go 
to  see, — a  frequentative  of 
Vis-ate*  from  Vis-um,  past 
part,  of  Vid-ere,  to  see. 
To  go  or  Gome,  to  see,  view, 
rYsjTER,  or  |  or  survey;  inspect  or  cxa- 
k't'siTOR.  J   mine.    See  the  quotation  from 


For  I  hungride  and  ye  gaven  t 
gaven  me  to  rtrynke,  I 
me,  nakid  and  ye  hiliden  me :  syk  and  ye 


?.  Brunne,  p.  81. 
:  thirstideand  ye 


But  to  return  to  the  eunuch  Mandarins,  th.V  they  art 
bitter  enemies  to  those  whom  they  take  aversion  again*: 
yet  on  the  other  hand,  they  arc  as  kind  to  their  favourites 
and  as  complacent  tu  their  ri.\iiants,  whether  foreigners  o 
others,  feasting  them  often. — Id.  lb.  an.  1688. 

All  hospitals 
the  king  or  lord  chancellor.—. 

Some  will  have  it.  that  an  archdeacon  does  of  common 
right  execute  this  ns/tat'--!  d   power   in    his   archdeaconry: 
but  others  say  that  an  archdeacon    has  a  vi.-itnlorial  power  I 
only  of  common  right  per  modum  simplicis  scrutinii,  as  ' 
being  bishop's  vicar. — Id.  lb. 

Helikewise  played  over  some  private  notes,  distinguishing  [ 

the  familiar  In  -,id  or  relation  from  the  most  modish  visiter. 

Taller,  No.  105. 

For  as  inalten'ion  a*  d  ne^lvct  are  expresred  bv  sliutting 
the  eyes,  or  turning  tl 
regard,  v.hether  in  ord 


Holland.  Plutarch,  \ 

As  for  the  soul  it  is  invisible,  yea  and  imperceptible 
e  natural  sen.es.  according  as  he  [Plato]  hath  writ 
s  book  uf  laws:  and  therefore  every  one  of  us  is  eorruj. 
it  the  world  shall  never  p  rish  ;  fur  that  in  each  of  n 
hieh  is  mortal  and  suhj  ct  to  dissolution,  containeth  i 
the  power  which  is  vital— Id.  lb.  p.  835. 


whether   that 


hath  not  known  God  himself  therefore, 
in,  vitality,  and  operation,  were  by  iu> 
e,  the  manner  is  only  known  to  Gcd. 
Bategh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  I. 


In  all  whirb  account  of  self,  the  same  i 


punish,  or  to  shew 


■.-Inch. 


Wictif.  Malt.  c.  25. 

For  I  was  an  honored  and  ye  gaue  me  nieate  I  th;usted. 
and  ye  gaue  me  drrheke.  I  was  herbourless,  &  ye  lodged 
me.  I  was  naked  &  ve  clothed  me.  I  was  sicke  and  ye 
vhyted  me.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  thai  schulen  not  leeue  in  thee  a  stoon  on  a  stoon  :  for 
thou  hast  not  knowen  llie  tviii-  <A  thi  vhitnrinun. 

Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  10. 

And  they  shall  not  leue  in  the  one  stone  vpon  another, 
because  t'lmi  knewest  not  the  tvme  of  thy  vurilncynn. 

Bible,  1531.  lb. 
The  high  maker  of  nature 


Sn   T.  Mu,e.    lV,nhe<, 


upon,  and  contemplating.— Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  23. 

YI'SNOMY,  i.  e.  Physiognomy,  (qv.) 


and    those    sedili* 
is  arrows  into  the  t 


Gi.i, 


}  Also  written  with  z.  Fi 
V  VUiur.  ,  It.  Visiera  ;  Sp.  VUerc 
J   Cot-rave  calls  it— the  sight  of 


Fabyan.  Chrvnyclc,  i 


VI'SOR,  or 

Vl'SARD. 
Vl'sORED- 

helmet. 

The  opening;  of  the  helmet,  through  which  the 
wearer  sees  ;  also,  that  which  covers  the  visage  or 
face,  conceals,  disguises  it. 

For  thy  my  sonne.  if  thou  be  wise, 

Do  no  viser  vpon  thy  face. 

VVhiche  as  woll  not  "thyn  herte  embrace. 

Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  U. 
2024 


plant  as  Ion-.'  as  it  partakes  of 

ittri  to  ilie  hving  plant,  in  a 

ants.— Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  ii.  c.  27. 

Let  thy  vilntittf  impart 

New  spirits  to  hi-  I. iii, ling  heart  ; 

Let  him,  like  thee  [from  whom  he  sprung) 

Route.   The  Ambitious  Step-mother,  Act  iii, 

sight  of  a        Me  ,hen  niy  cnu";,"e  Pimpled  to  approach 


The 


*rap 


C«wper.   Homer.   Odyssey,  b.  ix. 

VITELLARY.  Fr.VittdlUe;  It VUelBiio, from 
at.  Vitellus,  the  yolk  of  an  egg ;  a  vita,  quia  ex 
)  virat  pullus,  (  See  Vossius.) 

See  the  quotation. 


VIT 

A  greater  difficulty  in  the  rloctrine  of  e'cs,  is,  how  the 
sperm  oi  lliec  .ck  prolili.-iti-s  .itid  nukes  I  U-  i.val  c.jncepli.iii 

b.  iii.  c.  28. 


•  of  the  < 


Brown.  Vulgar-  Erro 

VITIATE.      See  Vice. 

VI'TREOUS.  ^  Fr.  Vitre,  vitri  fior :  It. 
Vilrco  .  Sp.Vitrificar;  Lat. 
Vitrrum,  quia  perspicuum, — 
u  cidentlu  uomeci  accepit.  be- 
r,  or  can  be  seen  through. 
lar  or  resembling-,  or  having 
ose  of,  glass  ;  glassy. 


.  On  the  i 

YiMfu;    and  peril! 


lK.-l.il,   Will   111.  II. 


the   pot    of 
,ass  more  tough. 

Ilgst  them  some 


Vilrificn 
salt  and  ei 

position-. 
ililu-.iijle  p 
And  will 


i  initke  el.isse — Id.  Xcw  Atlantis. 
terefore  vitrification  maketit  bofii- 
■llruivn.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 
which  are  the  fixe 


The  vitupl 

growth  and  I 


VIVE.  ad,. 

Vl'lEI.V. 
VlVA'CIOfs. 

Viva'ciocsk 

VIVA'CITV. 

Viva'rv. 

Vl'VENCY. 

Vl'v.D. 

Vl'viDLV. 


ui-uu  lltnnlers  — /y,te.-;t 
We  desire  your  Maj 

Until  Il.it  fe:ir  nitr  npit 
and  complaints  tlieiis 
v:r„ly  than  liy  represen 


[t>t    ;„^ 


sily  he  replenished  n 


;  Scriblerus,  i 


Fr.  Vivace  ,■  It.  Vivace, 
vicido:  Sp.  Vivaz,  vivido ; 
Lat.  Vicax,  vividus,  lively. 
See  Vital. 

Lively,  spirited  or  spright- 
My,  animated,  quick,  vigorous. 

Vtcurt/.—.i  place  to  keep 
animals  or  living  creatures. 

Vicarious  is  also  used  to 
denote — retentive  of  life. 

a  rh-e  [{lie  4to  psuls  II, ,i,  ]  a-nl 
■it  hint  [Cli.nle,  the  Oil,]  to  a  war 
On  War  uith  Spain. 

:y  to  conceive  that  your  Majesty 
ins  or  senses,  hut  the  very  rjunns 
res  of  your  Commons  more  tine  S; 


Ifl  i 


Id.  Speech  tourliiag  Surveyors. 
I  tiling  vive!;/  represented  on  the  stage. 

H.  Jonson.   The  Magnetic  Lady,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 


fusion  of  the 


Vh.,t  ■ 


dge,  and  free  hospit 


Such   their  fleetnesse.  they  will  outrun 

ance  oflu.xu.ry. — Fuller.   Worthies.  Dcvonsl 

ing  colli 
lid,  that  c 


VIX 

VI'VIFY,  v.     "\       Fr.  Vwifier;  It.  Vwifcan : 
Vivi'fiok.  Sp.  Vicifican      Lat.    of   the 

Vivi'ficant.  I  Lower  Ages.  Vivifcare,  to 
Vivi'ficate.  v.  V  cause,  to  give.  life. 
Vivifica'tiox.  I  To  animate,  to  enliven  ;  to 
Vivi'FicATivE.  give  or  bestow  life  or  anima- 
Yivn  u  a'irix.  J  tion,  (met.  and  lit.)  to  restore 
i  life,  to  its  own  body. 
But  as  the  same  fleshe  in  Christ  is  vnited  to  the  tiiuine 


Lphesute  ci 
It  hath 


warmth;  for  else  it  could  li 
Some  do  rend  forth  no  i 

lie]  quicking  power.— Holt 


Plutarch,  p. 


!  Historic  §  09G. 
esse  in  quantity 

vificant  power 


I  If  tie.-.: 
Us  and 

Donne.  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

tinct  and  indisputable  way  of 
and.— -B«i//e.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  G5G.      vire'ifj,  or  answering  in  all  points  the  properties  or  affections 
tfor  let  it  be  objected  that  the  retina  cannot  perform  its  ,  ot  flunU,  yet,  te.-Brown.   Vulgar  Erroun.  b.ii.  c.  1. 

ee  humours  aqueous,  eh.  vM  iliim-  m,l  r,trr,.u<  before  it,    '  n„    ™\\  not, "hi 'the' v." rn ,t  "h  ':,:  "hull"'  n'tVonseme,  have 
Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ll.  c.2l.      b,,l.|,  MpaWc  „,-  :iir,.,tiii,_.  that    n   itlie,  l'rinre  Voltager,  nor 

VI'TRIOL.      "1        Fr.   Vitriol;     It.    Vitriudlo  ,  his  S"""1^"".  could  strip  a  man  of  his  ^^  No  „ 

Wt.ioi.atk.      I    Sp.  VUtiole:   Low  Lat.  Vitri,  j                        ,                                  -                  'r 

Wtriolated.   forum ;  so  called  because  it  is     ;„,, r ,„.„,  riii .  ,;„.  K, ,  iv  i;:il,,i:i ,s;  ail(l  ,;,;lliy 

Vitrio'lick.       I   transparent    ( instar   vitri)  like  tender  strains  in  his  contemplations.— Burnet.  LifeofHale. 


See  Vitreous. 


in  Spaine  certaii 
of  the  nature  o 
llortand.  Plin 


Iron  may  be  dissolv 
The  second  way  when 


But  whether  this 


it  implies  a  certain  uncommon  reach  and 

search  nf  ttulh.  and  very  capable  of  assist- 
and  embrace  it. — Atlerbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

farther,  and  you  find  the  mind  in  sleep 
Frolrj  the  senses,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 

'isihle  idea's.' 
Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  lit. 


-B, 

•asy  Hi. 
yle.   Wo 

s.   I  qui. 
Irs.  vol   v 

'i 

F 

n.'-il 

i    piare 

srtii,o,'t,,','r'.s-rf"!m  ,s=nt="" 
•'l,C,?"'u'ni'!. 'II     .   To  ex 


:r,d  nf  white    fi.'iy,  leiii 


•  Voyage, 


•X  have  displ.i 
-Kllo.e.'w'ul, 


Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  155. 
is  at  last  accumulated,  it  [the 


venivg*.  Even.  25. 

Hit.  their  leaps  out  of  the 


Every  sense  findeth  benefit  nf  fire  r 
and  quicknintj  vertue.— Id.  lb.  p.  81 

His  soul  or  spirit  possessing  and  striking  through  a  com- 
pentlinus  collection  of  all  kind  of  corporeal  mailer,  and 
in.inri^iiiii  it  ^  ith  his  understandinp  free  to  think  of  ntlier 
thiims,  even  fis  God  rh-ijiaitvi  and  actuates  the  whole 
world,  Uuig  \  ct  wliullv  t'ri  (.-  to  ci  nlenipl.ite  himself. 

More.  Philosophical  Cabbala,  c.  I. 
The  nature  of  vilification  is  very  worthy  the  enquiry; 
and  as  the  nature  <  f 'things  is  common  y  better  perceived, 
in  small,  than  in  prent  ,  and  imperfect  than  in  pcrtect  ;  and 
in  parts,  than  in  whole  :  so  the  nature  of  vivijicatiun  is  best 
inquired  in  creatures  bred  of  putrefaction. 

Bacon.  NaluvaU  Ilislo: x\  §  C>V'>. 

That   lower   rhuficaiivc  principle   of  his   soul   did    grow 

strum,',  ami  did  vigorously  and  with  exultant  swiipaihj  and 

joy  actuate  his  vehicle.  —  More.  Philosophical  Cabbala,  c.  1. 

;  of  this   inferionr  woild,   without 

■:k  beams  all   motion,  both  animal, 

speedily  cease,  and  uothing  be  left 

and  death. 

Hay.  On  the  Creal 
Both  these  operations  together  [enlightning  oi 
net i (Vine  our  will  and  anU-Uons,  do  constitute  ai 
•■h  that  work,  which  is  stiled  the  regenerat 
vijicatiou,  new-creation,  resurrection  of  a  man. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  34. 
plain  to  us  the  cause  of  this  animation ; 
/-■;«;/   principle,   which  so   wonderfully 
changes   the    properties    of   the    dead,    in-ensible,    inactive 
matter.  —  C>  gait.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

VIVI'PAROUS.      Sp.Viviparo;    Lat.  of  the 
Lower  Ages,  Viviparns,    qui   vivos  foetus  jmrit ; 
\  opposed  to  oviparous,  (qv. ) 
i       Bearing  or  producing  its  young  alive. 

So  when  we  perceive  that  hats  have  teats,  it  is  not  un- 
:  reasonable  to  infer  they  suckle  their  youngli 
but  whereas  no  other  flyinj 

cither  a  generation  of  eggs,  c 


[The  sun]  the  ver> 
whose  salutary  and  oi 
vital  and  natural,  wo 
here  below  but  darkn 


pt.i. 


But  they  do  t 


imal  hath  these 
me  vermiparous  s 


teqn 


VITUPERATION.  )  Fr.     Vitupercr  ;       It.  their  excess  of  spirits,   and  are   simply  the   effects  of  that 

Vitu'pf.rative.  j   Vituperure,     Sp.     Vihi-  excess—Pa/^. 

perar;  Lat.  Vituperare ,-  (quasi  vilium  patare.  i.e.        ThoupTlt 

labcm   adspertjere,   (Vossius,)  to    find  fault;    to  glare  of  v-;Wrf  coioui 

cast  a  stain  upon  ;)  elegance  as  well  as  finery.— Knox.  Winter  Even.  E< 


ion  eye,  a  bed  of  tulips  presents  only  ? 


To  find 
iVnce  ;  . 

fault,  to 
to   blame 

mpute  a  fault 
to   condemn, 

or  crime, 

or 

to 

When  a  man  hecome 
Do 

s  nntractable,  and  inaccessible 
en    vituperation   comes  upon  h 

ne.  Hist,  of  the  Sept.  (1633,)  p. 

by 

.  generally 


To  whom  Knpithes'  son,  Antinous  next 

Much  troubled  spake  ;  a  black  <U'Yiu  overcharg'd 

His  bosom,  and  his  rivid  eyes  flash'd  fire. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey, 

The  riridnpss  of  the  impression  occasion'd  by  the  im 

of  surprise,  renders  this  sensation  ;  joy]  more  virid.  di1 

and  ungwveTiiiWeflow'tff  spirit  v.  whii  ii  h-'cnnifs  ft. i.spn 
to  every  spectator. — Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  pt   ii.  c.  1 


come    bcfoie 


;  very  easy  to  conceiv 


vidently  prospec- 


VI'XEN.  )      i.e.  Foxen,  more  anciently  fozin, 
Vi'xknly.  f  the  name  of  a  she-fox.      Applied 
to  a  woman  whose  nature  and  condition  is  com- 
pared to  the  ^he-fox,  (Verstegan;)  and  Skinner 
thinks  this  etymology  probable. 

A    sharp,    snappish,    bitter   person ;     eager   to 
quarrel  or  fight. 

Het.  O  when  she's  angry  she  iskeene  and  shrewd, 

She   was  a  rireu  when  *he"wcnt  to  schoole, 
And  thom.'h  slie  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce. 

Shu /:■■:. n-'ri i  r.    Midsummer  Right's  Dirnrn,  Act  iii.  8C.  2. 


ULT 


I  n.it«  a 


,  that  her  maul  assails, 

While  the  poor  girl  in  blood  and  tears  must  mourn, 
And  her  heart  curses,  what  her  hands  adorn. 

Congrcve.  Ovid.  Art  of  Love,  b.  Hi. 

No  such  matter,  it  was  onely,  which  in  such  a  viaeonely 
pope  was  a  sreat  favour,  n  furliear.iiict?  to  quarrel  v.-itl:  hitn, 
a?  not  tluely  ordained  ;  v.  inch  any  other  bishop  might  have 
done.— Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  p.  225. 

XWABttJ     SeeW. 

Vl'ZARDED.  > 

Put  off  your  shameles  cyzar&s,  O  ye  nnbeleryng  Arrians  : 
put  off  your  angeltcall  infidelitie,  and  walk  as  you  be,  O 
you  deceivers  of  the  people. 

Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Originals.  Q.  Mary,  No.  48. 

But  who  they  be.  that  haue  of  lon^e  time  ietted  so  ter- 
ribly vnder  the  lion's  skinne,  and  onely  with  a  painted 
vizard',  or  emprie  name  of  the  church*.-,  baue  feared  al  the 
cattel  of  the  fielde,  it  is  needeles  to  speake  it. 

Jewell.  Defence  oj  the  Apolcgic,  p.  4. 

Taking  a  false  name  is  a  pixurd,  whereby  men  disguise 
themselves.— Fuller.    U'<»fki,;s  General. 


The  church  is  the  place  for  all  publick  meetings,  ami  r.ll 
plays  and  pastimes  are  acted  there  also,  therefore  in  the 
churches  belonging  to  Indian  towns  they  have  all  sorts  of 
Vizard*,  and  strange  antick  dresses  both  for  men  and 
women,  and  abundance  of  musical  hautboys  and  strum- 
strums.—  Dampier.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  C.  5. 

U'LCER.  *\  See  Exulcerate.  Fr.  XII- 
U'lcered.  j-  cdrc,  ulcer er;  It.  Ulcrra,  ulcercire ; 
ULCERATE,  W.  V  Sp.  Ulcer;      Lat.  Ulcus;     Gr. 

Ulceration.  I  EXkos,  from  eAieeiiv.  trakere,   to 

Ulcerative.  J  drag  or  draw,  quia  ulcere  dh~ 
trahitur  caro,  (Vossius.) 

See  the  quotation  from  Wiseman. 
And  bloody  issues  brake  (like  ulcers)  from  the  ground. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2. 
Breathings  hard  drawn e  their  ulcer'd  palates  teare 
They  ope  their  thirsty  mont'ies.  k>  drink  nights  aire 
And  wish  such  shoures.  as  all  did  lately  drowne, 
And  the  dry  cloudes  their  lookes  are  fi>:t  vpon. 

May.  Lucan  Pharsnlin,  h.  iv. 
The  dregs  of  vincgre  must  of  necessitie  be  much  more 
fiharpe,  biting,  and  ulcerative,  than  wine  lees. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxiii.  c.  2. 
O.  how  I  hate  the  monstrousness  of  time, 
Where  every  servile  imitating  spirit, 
leagued  with  an  itching  ]q>msy  of  wit, 
In  a  mere  haulting  fury,  strives  to  flint* 
His  ulcerous  body'in  tile  Thespian  spring, 
And  straight  laps  forth  a  poet ! 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  Ms  Humour.  The  Stage. 

Honey,  being  applied  to  a  sore  or  ulcerous  place,  at  the 
first  doth  smart  and  sting ;  but  it  doth  cleanse  and  mundifie 

Withall,  and  otherwise  is  profitable,  sweet,  and  pleasant. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  SO. 

An  ulcer  is 
by  erosion  wil 
script  ion 


their  lungs  ulceratcd.- 


'■•J- '  J- 


As  to  his  [Job's]   irn  \  \  miction,  that 

symptom  was  altogether  ambiguous,  and    i.  : 
denote  want  of  fortitude  as  want  of  innocence,  and  proceed 
as  well  from  the  pain   of  an  ulcerated  body  as  i 
of  a  distracted  conscience. 

Ifarburlon.  Rem.  on  Occasional  Reflections,  pt.  i.  §  4. 


The  only  i 


i  which  can  be  assigned  for  this  disfran- 


ULI'GINOUS.     Fr.  Ulhjheux  ;   It.  Uligindso  ; 
Lat.  Uliqinosus ;  Uligo,  quas  udiligo,  from  udus. 
Moist,  oozy,  muddy. 


pestilent.— Evelyn.  Fumifugium. 

ULTE'RIOR.^      Vr.Ultune:  It. Ultimo ;  Sp. 

U'ltimk.  j   Ulterior,  ultimo ;    Lat.  Ultra, 

U'ltimate.  V  ult trior,  ullimus.     Ultra  (Vos- 

U'ltimately.     I  sius    thinks)     is    from     the 
Ulti'mity.       J  ancient   uls,   and  that  from 


DMB 
ollus,  i.  e.  Ule ;— ultra  sit  in  ilia  parte, — in  that 
part. 
'  Ulterior, — Fnrther,  more  distant,  or  remote. 

—  Furthest,  most  distant,  or  remote, 
the  last ;  having  nothing  to  follow. 

For  howsoever  distillations  do  keep  the  body  in  cells, 
and  clovsters,  without  going  abroad,  yet  they  give  spasc 
unto  bodies  to  turn  into  vapour;  to  return  into  liquour;  and 
to  separate  one  p  n'l  from  another  :  so  as  nature  doth  expa- 
tiate,  although  it  hath  not  full  liberty:  whereby  the  true 
and  ultimo  operations  of  heat  are  not  attained. 
Bacon.  Natural!  /.' 


end  of  his  presence,  that  is,  spiritual  hlessings. 

Bp.Tagtor.  Of  the  Real  Presence,  s.  I. 

The  constantest  notion  of  concoi   ion  is, 

from  cruditv  to  perfect  concoction.  ■ 

that  action,  or  process.— Bacon.  Natural!  Kitlorie,  §  S3S. 

By  reserving  still  a  right  of  making  ulterior  demands, 
they  reduced  the  Carthaginians  at  1  ,st  to  the  necessity  of 
aaandoning  their  city,  or  of  continuing  the  war  after  they 
had  given  up  their  arms,  their  machines,  and  tireir  tleet,  in 
hopes  of  peace. 

o  ie.  On  the  Study  and  Use  of  History,  Let.  S. 

Every  one  of  these  doctrines  has  a  natural  tendency,  and 
a  direct  and  pn-.vorful  influence,  to  reform  in- 
correct their  manners,     'this  is  the  great  end,  and  ultimate 
design,  of  all  true  religion. 

Clarke.  On  the  Evidences,  Prop.  13. 

"Whence  comes  it  [the  mind]  by  that  vast  store  which  the 

busy  and  boundless  fancy  of  man  la  ;  painted  on  it,  with  an 

:  whence  has  it  all  the  materials  of 

reason  ami  knowleiig  ?  To  this  I  answer,  in  one  word, 
from  experience  ;  in  that  all  our  knowledg  is  founded,  and 
from  that  it  ultimately  derives  it  self. 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  I, 

Ko  doubt  would  remain  in  our  minds  as  to  the  utility  or 
intention  of  these  parts,  although  wc  should  be  unable  to 
investigate  the  manner  according  to  which,  or  the  con- 
nexion by  which,  the  [epend  1  upon  their 
action  or  assistance. — Pahy.  Natural  Theology,c.  1. 

Of  bodily  pain,  the  principal  observation,  no  doubt,  is 
e  have  already  made,  and  already  dwelt  upon, 
viz.  that  it  is  seldom  the  object  of  contrivance  ;  that  when 
ultimately  in  good. 


ULTRA-MARI'NE.  Ultra-i 
Beyond  the  sea.  Applied  to  colour, — 
Exceeding  marine ;  a  brillinnt  marine. 
Ultramarine,  or  azure,  is  a  very  light  and  a  very  sweet 

colour.— Dryieil.  On  Painting.  §85*. 

There  are  others,  also,  which  notwithstanding  that  they 

are  brown,  yet  cease  not  to  be  soft  and  faint,  as  the  blue  of 
-Id.  Hi.  §  332. 


The  (lowers  are  very  like  to  the  eolutea 
scarlet  colour,  with  a  large  deep  purple  spot  in  the  vexll- 
lum,   but  much  bigger,   coming  all  from  the  same  point 
artor  the  manner  of  an  umbel. 

.   i  'oyagtt.  Plants  in  Brasil. 

U'MBER.  )      Umber  is  a  dark  yellow  earth, 
o.  J  brought  from    Umbria,   in    Italy, 

which,  being  mixed  with  water,  produces  such  a 
dusky  yellow  colour  as  the  gleam  of  fire  by  night 
gives  to  the  countenance,  (Malone.)  But  the 
verb  adj.  in  Shakespeare  and  Pope  may  mean — 
shaded ,-  and  Steevens  produces  the  two  following 
instances  of  umbre,  n — "  Under  the  timbre  and 
shadow  of  King  Edward,"  (Caxton,  Tulhj  on 
re  of  veryte,"  (IJu 
Castell  of  Labour.)  And  Fr.  Ombre,  'or  umbre, 
■!  or  shadowed  (a  term  in  blazonry), 
(Cotgrave.) 

C.  '.  He  put  myselfe  in  poore  and  meane  attire, 


Burke.  On  the  State  of  the  Nation. 

ULTRA-MO'NTANE.  Beyond  the  moun- 
tains (monies'). 

And  those  that  know  any  thing  of  the  respects  of  conclaves, 
know  that  he  is  not.  papahi  :  ni'sl.  because  he  is  an  ultra- 
I  there  hath  been  none  these  fifty 
years. — Bacon.  Observations  on  a  Libel. 

ULTRA-MU'NDANE.     Ullra-mundanus. 

Beyond  the  world  (mundus),  beyond  the  habi- 
table globe. 


U'LtJLATE,  ».     Fr.  UMement ;  It.  UhUre; 
Lat.  Ululare  ;   Gr.  O\o\v£-etv. 

To  howl,  to  yell. 

Troops  of  iacltalls  for  prev  violated  the  graves,  bv  tearing 
out  the  dead  ;  all  the  v, !  i  aoffen  live  noises. 

Sir  T.  Herbert.  Travels,  p.  113. 


Fr.   Vmbelle,    from    Lat. 
Umbelltr.  See  the  quotations 


U'MBEL. 
Umbblli'ferous. 
from  Miller. 

An  umtllla  is  the  extremity  or  a  stalk  or  branch,  divided 

into  several  pcs!i.]es  or  lavs,  bo-muing  In  m  the  same  point, 

and  opeu'd  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  inverted  cone. 

Miller.  In  v.  Umbelta. 

Vr.ibrtlifcrovs  plants,  are  such  whose  flowers  are  produced 

in  an  umbel,  on  the  top  of  the  stalks,  where  they,  in  some 

manner,  represent  an  umbrella. — Id.  lb. 

S026 


Sbakespean 


raith, 


- 
'  you  had  taken  the  pains 
To  dye  your  beard,  and  umbre  o'er  vonr  face, 
Borrowed  a  suit,  and  ruff,  all  for  her  love; 
And  then  did  nothing. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Alchemist,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 
Fire  answers  fire,  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Lull  haltaiie  sees  the  others  vmbvr'd  face. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Ch.  4. 
Also  being  applied  as  a  cataplasme  with  oyle  rosat  and 
niilLe,  it  is  a  vmbretai  it  medicine. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxi.  c.  :?. 
Take  them  out  and  wash  them,  they  shall  still  retain  their 
first  scent,  true  Spanish.     There's  anibre  in  the  umbre. 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
Mir.  ^Yhat  a  purblinde  puppy  was  I ;  n 


All  the  whole  cast  on's  race,  though  'twere  umi 
And  ntark'd  with  patches. 

Besom.  $  Fletch.  The  Wild  Goose  Cha 


Act : 


.  "St  Fr.  Umbilical ;  It.  Umbu 
>  Iko ;  Lat.  Umbilicus,  from 
)   Gr.  T/japaKucos,  (uudjaAos  for 


•  and  earthy;  there  is  nothing  but 
:re  black  which  can  dispute  with  it. 

Dryden.  On  Painting,  §  Sbi. 

roil  fifty  guards  cn^'i  fpmin"  pile  attend 
"Whose  umbrr'd  arms,  by  tits,  thick  Hashes  send. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  ' 

UMBILICAL. 
O'i 

He 
lurjiaAos. )   media  cujusque   rei  pars,  the 
part  of  any  thing,  (Vossius.) 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  navel. 
1  he   Fr.  Numbles  d'un  cerf,  which  Cotgrave 
renders  the  numbles  of  a  stag,    Skinner   knows 
not  whether  from  the  Lat.  Umbilicus.     Lye  refers 
to  the  A.  S.  Thurnle,  which  Somner  interprets, — 

The  bowells,  the  inwards,  the  intralls,  the 
umbles. 

The  vessels  whereof  it  [the  n-.vel]  consisteth,  are  the 
umbiUcal  vein,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  porta,  and  im- 
planted in  the  liver  of  the  infant. 

Broun.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  V.  c.  5. 

T.ut  I  am  obliged  to  leave  this  important  subject,  without 
telling  whose  quarters  are  sever'd.  who  has  the  humbles, 
who  the  haunch,  and  vbo  ibe  lees  ofthe  last  stag,  that  vas 
puil'd  down.—  Taii.r, 

The  liver  is  fastened  in  the  bade  by  two  ligaments;  the 
first,  which  is  large  ami  e   covering  of 

tiie  diaphragm,  and  penetrates  the  substance  of  the  liver; 
the  second-is  the  umbilical  vein,  which,  after  birth,  dege- 
nerates into  a  ligament. — Paler/.  Natural  Theology,  c.  11. 


U'MBRAGE. 
Umbra'geous. 
Umbra'geousness. 
Umbra'tick. 

Umura'tical. 
Umbba'tile. 

UjtnnA'Tious. 

Umbre'ixa. 

Umbrie're. 

obscuring,    clouding  : 


Fr.  Ombraoe,  cnlrager, 
ombrageux,  ombrelle,  om- 
brcrc  ;  It.  Omhreggiure, 
umbrella,  ombroticn.  ou.bru- 
tile.  From  the  Lat.  Umbra, 
r  a  shade.  (See  Vossius.) 

A  shade,  a  shadow,  a 
screen,  a  cover;  anything 
casting  a  shade  or  shadow ; 
a  gloom,  overshadowing, 
hence   applied  to 


gloomy,  lurking  suspicion  ;  a  suspicion  of  an  in- 
tended  offence  or  affront ;  pique,  offence. 
Umbratile, — shadowy. 

Umbricre, — an  umore  or  umbrella;  a  shade  or 
screen ;  that  part  of  the  helmet  that  screens  or 
I  covers  the  face. 


It  is  also  evident  that  S.  Peter  did  not  carry  himself  so  as 
to  give  the  least  overture  or  umbrage  to  make  any  one  sus- 
pect he  had  any  such  preeminence. 

Bp.  Taylor.  A  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  i.  §  S. 

O  let  me  yet  the  thought  of  those  past  times  renew, 
When  as  that  woody  kind,  in  our  umbrageous  wild, 
Whence  every  living  thing  save  only  they  exil'd, 
In  this  their  world  of  waste,  tin-  sovereign  empire  swav'd. 
Drayton.  I'oly-Olbion,  s.-22. 

But  lest  you  should  mistake,  as  some  others  have  been 
apt  to  do  here,  in  the  present  consf  tuition  of  the  court  (which 
is  very  ombrugious.) — Reliquiee  Wollouiauce,  p.  ioO. 

The  exceeding  umbraalo ur.n  ■.-.-.-  of  this  tree  [the  Indian  fie.] 
he  compared  to  the  dark  and  shadowed  lite  of  man,  thro' 
which  the  sun  of  justice  being  notable  to  pierce,  we  have  all 
remained  in  the  shadow  of  death,  till  it  pleased  Christ  to 
climb  the  tree  of  the  cross  Ibr  our  enl;  thtning  and  redemp- 
tion.—Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  h.  i.  c.4. 

So  I  can  see  whole  volumes  dispatched  by  the  umbratical 

doctors  on  all  sides:  hut  draw  the  e  forth  into  (lie  just  Hats  ; 
let  them  appear  sub  dio,  and  they  are  changed  with  the 
place,  like  bodies  bred  in  the  shade. 

B.Jonson.  Discoveries,  p.  167. 
For  shadows  have  their  figure,  motion. 
And  their  um'.ra'il  tieiu.n.  Puni  the  real 
Posture  and  motion  of  the  body's  act. 

Id.  The  J/tnMc/.-'e  Lady,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

He  was  ti  WT-sile  witii  a  queen's  declining  or  rather  with 

more  umbruii..,  ,  ,:.i  '  tip    rehensive,   as  for  the  most  part  all 

evening.— ltd  .,  e.e  1;  .„.„.,:„  :,e,  p.  167. 

T  saw  in  the  court  of  Spain  once, 


.  ^        Skinner    admires    the 
ingenuity,  but  doubts  the  tr 


floubtll 

their  I'd 


Cook.  First  Voyage, 
UMPIRE 
Umpire,  v. 

Umpirage,        /of  Minshew's  etymology ;  from 
U'mpirfship.   J  the  Fr.  Un-pere,— 
One  who  like  a  father  composes  strife,  and  con- 
ciliates peace. 

Blackstone  cites  an  authority  for  each  of  his 
conjectures. 

He  is  no  indifferente  ttmpeere,  that  firste  diuidelh  offices 
equally  bitweene  tvvoo,  an 
to  one  alone.— Jewel.  Defence  of  the  Apologic,  p.  512. 

Perhaps  ye  wil  referre  the  iudgement  of  doubtful  maters, 
to  the  Holy  Ghoste.     We  refuse  not  the  ai  ,  . 
vmp:er.diip  of  the  Holy  Ghoste. 

Id.  lb.  p.  63,  {from  Hardinge.) 


B.  Jousoti.  The  Dieette  is  ait  Asse,  Act  iv. 
Alien.  Are  you  at  ease  now,  is  your  heart  at  rest, 

lw  you  have  got  a  sundew,  an  lunbietla. 
1  keep  ttie  scorehiug  worlds  opinion 

Beaum.  $•  Fletch.  Rule  a  Wife  J  have  a  Wife,  Act  iii. 

it  the  braue  mayd  would  not  disarmed  be, 

if  only  y  e.V/  ue  her 

id  so  did  let  iter  goodly  visage  to  appere. 


ue  a  stride.—  Id.  lb. 


villi  le-Sj  a.:,eie.,;-y.—  Linnen.    f  utj  ir  L<  roues,    I 

lefore. — Dryden.  An  Leeuing's  Li.ee,  Activ. 
The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard, 

1'v  such  ,ts  wander  turoueh  the  forest  walks, 
Beneath  th'  u:ul:i  aguan.  miih.iiuue  of  leaves. 


rifices  of  old,  instituted  by  ( 
to  have  I 

no.  and  prefiguiaiive  of  this 
iliee  :  hv  virtue  w  invnf  these  umhrulicl:  repl- 
ied- insinuations)  did  obtain  their  substane 
;  effect.— Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  27. 


an  unmeet  judge,  con -, i. ' e- 1  in  ; 
■em    •■    -       lair,  if  my  nmperage  may  stand, 

Bp.  Hall.  Reconciler.  To  Mr.  II.  Chobnlcy. 
Therefore  sending  for  them  [he]  persuaded  them  to  live 
inietly  and  peaceably,  and  to  put  their  que... 
nee  or  omnic.uie.  and  in  it  cilei  V,  hi- 


Bp.  Taylor. 

Take 

10 

man's  word  befo 

kind  'is 
others.- 

I 

ne  own  case  and  c 
rd  and  practice  ;  f 

fiee  and 

up 

u'-'l'-md  "ud'-'-s'-i! 

UNA 

Behold  a  princess  (whose  declining  head 
I/ike  to  a  drooping  lilly  after  storms 
Bowes  to  thy  feet)  and  playing  here  the  slave, 
J.0  keep  her  husband's  greatness  ui.abated. 

Beaum.  8,-  Fletch,  Moral  Representations. 

This  freedom  of  delight  or  perfect  unabated  election  of 

evil,  which  is  consequent  to  the  e»il  men  tiers  of  the  world. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser  10. 

UN-A'BLE.   -.        We  write  the  adj.  Un,  but 

Una'bleness.   J-  the  n.  In.       See  I.nable,   In- 

I    NABl'LITY.      J    AniLITY. 

Not  having,  being  without— the  force,  power, 
or  strength. 

llis  novo  of  and  his  lyppes  both 

Unto  the  people,  and  make  enable.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

And  al  10  I  renounce  the  name,  worshyp  &  regaly,  and 

■        '  '     ';  e.    syne-tilLi-lve  and  ileoli, 

■  nue  that  I  may,  and  witil 
ee  tie  yiu,  goo  home  theym 
.  e     :  ueee   seuas,  kyilgt'S  of 

—      '  ■        .  :-       .     ,  ..  I  a;  pertennuncys  to 

...  u    imiu.diyppvs    nhouesavde,    be- 
e:   1  .1-  wealo  I  w.ne,  and  know- 
lege,  and  deme  lnjselie  to  be  and   bane  Leu  vusnu'wycit 
and  unable,  and  also  vnprofylahle. 

Fabyan.  Chrouycle,  an.  IDOn, 

They,  by  adtiyce  of  the  nobles  of  the  lande,  consyderynge 

of  Hilderich  the  kynge,  that  he -was  vn- 

'      >  great  a  charge,  dv  uydidy«lond  of  Frauce 


Lut.  In,  and 


validity  , 

Indeed,  speaking  it 

h, utile  (if  f  may  so 

great  Creator. — Boyle, 
Let  Persian  dames  the  umbrella's  ribs 
To  guard  their  beauties  from  the  sunn 
Or  sweating  sieve,  support  the  shady 
When  eastern  monarehs  show  their  St 
Britain  in  winter  only  knows  its  aid 
To  guard  from  chilly  showers  the  walkin 


Gay.  Trivia,  b.  i. 
gine  of  several  legs, 


I  before  given  directions  for 

old  contract  or  open  itself  Ii 

ir  to  place  the  petticoat  upon  it,  ley  which  n 

take  a  leisurely  survey  of  it— Taller,  No.  116 


Arid  the  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt 

For  those  who  their  n- h  t.V.ity  have  felt, 
And  sought  a  retuge  from  their  hopes  decay'd 
In  the  deep  umbra  ■■  01'  a  green  hill's  shade. 

Byron.  Chile  Harold's  Pilg  .mage,  c.4.  s.  32. 


If  they  [the  arbitrators]  do  nol 

that  another  person  be  called  ir 

impar]  to  wiiose  6ole  judgment  il 

Blackstone. 

UN.  Goth.  A.  S.  and  G 
A.  S.  it  is  also  written  On. 
English  both  in  and  un. 

An,  en,  in,  on,  mean  one:  to  one,  is — to  anil 
to  join  ;  and  hence  the  augmenting  force  of  t 
in,   or   on    (collective   wins.)       (See    En/)       Ij 
■"hence  its   negative  force?     This   question,  an 
_  ...ade  to  answer. 

One  (emphaticall; 

Al-one,  is — one  being  all;  one — see 
rated,  apart  from  other,  one,  or  mote 
eally.)     To  one  is,  thus — to  be,  or  cai 
al-one,  sole  j  to  sever  or  separate  from  all  other; 
to  deprive,  to  disjoin,  from  all  other. 
then  thus — 

One,  separative  unus,  (opposed  to  one,  collective' 
unus:,)  denoting-,  in  composition — a  separation,  a 
privation,  a  negation,  of  the  positive  meaning  of 
the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

This  opposition  is  not  confined  to  On,  at,  in  ; 
it  is  found  in  dis,-  in  dissever,— dis,  augments  the 
force;  in  din-unite,— dis,  negati 
flie  meaning.     See  also  To  Twin 


UN-  AB.VSHED.      Having  no  feeling-  0f  abase. 
ment  or  debasement,  disgrace  or  shame. 
O  charg'd  with  wine,  in  steadfastness  of  face, 
Dog  unabash'd,  and  yet  at  heart  a  deer  ! 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
With  eyes  unmoved,  and  forehead  unabash'd, 
&he  dines  from  off  the  plate  she  lately  wash'd. 

Byron.  A  Sketch. 

!      U  N-  A  B  A'T  E  D.     Without  lowering,  lessening, 
I  or  diminution ;  undiminished. 

2027 


atwerie  them. — Id.  lb. 

Least  I  mighte  haue  si 

-  refuse  paines  1 

my  selfe  by  vuab(cuc*sc  .- 


UN-ABO'LISHED. 
Unabo'lishable. 
irogated. 


Ep.  Ded. 


Not,  without  being — 
destroyed,   annulled  or 


"    ■'■',- 1,  ,:-  '  .uv  of  unabolished 

Hitherto  the  position  ;  ,  ,,  h  .11  dcclar'd,  and 

.   that  law  proved  to  be  moral,  and 
.  for  many  reasons,  equal,  honest,  charitable, 
just,  atmext  thereto. 

Milton.  Docl.  §Dis.  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  I. 

UN- ABRI'DGED.  Not  lessened  or  diminished 
or  contracted. 

Yes,  sagest  Verulam, 


UN-ABSO'LVl 
Sir.  if  my  letter  be  1 


-   -  •«'  Bnglish  Garde, 

.     i.e.  unsolved,  (qv.) 
regarded,  I  [Wolsey]  wroti 


thereu 
and   so   that    doubt   ren 
tuubstilvcJ.  —  Mrgpe.  Eeel.s.  .!/,,«.  Hen.  ¥111.  a 


l.jjl. 


net 


UN-ABSURD.     Not  without  reason  or  pro- 
priety. 

What  less  than  infinite  makes  un-nbsurd 
l'assions,  wuieh  all  on  earth  but  more  inflames? 

Young.   Complaint,  Night  7. 

UN-ACCE'NTED.     Not  accented ;    without 
the  accent,  or  emphasis. 

It  being  enough  to  me  he  a  syllable  long  if  it  be  accented; 
and  short  if  it  be  unaccented ',—lhu  1  i.v.   L'lnhd,fy.  Inquiries. 

UN- ACCEPTABLE.     Usually  applied,  when 
1  is  or  is  to  be,  received,  or  the  motive 
of  the  offerer,  is  not  pleasing,  agreeable,  or  ap- 
proved of. 


[There]  were  made  several  prh 

ihieh  may  no:  be  uuuseful  tier  ,.,. 
Slrgpe.  Eccles. 

ate  acts,  never  printed, 

Mem.  Edte.  VI.  an  15-19. 

To  the  author  and  Go 

WHtl—Hooktr.  Lccleuu.ti.cutt  Pl- 

^^lulcept 

UNA 

Thii  f'isiir^itmen*   "t  Pizarm.  considering  our   great 
debility,  was  no  unacceptable  intelligence. 

Ar.sun.   Voyages,  b.  U.  c.  4. 

Rustiest  I  followed  (his  obdurate  maid 

(Swift  are  tlie  steps  tliat  love  and  air.-.r  tread) ; 

moment,  and  tlie  next  itnulor'd ; 


UN- ACCESSIBLE.  >         Now     Inaccessible, 

Unacce'ssidi.eness.       }(qv.) 

That  may  not  be  gone  or  come  to,  reached, 
attained,  or  arrived  at. 

Guiana  hath  but  one  entrance  by  the  sea  (if  it  hath  that) 
for  any  vessels  of  burden  :  so  as  whnsoeuer  shall  (irst 
possesse  it.  it  shall  be  found  vnuccesuble  fur  any  enemie, 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  661. 

As  for  Adiabene,  environed   it  is  partly  with  the  river 

Tigris,    and    partly    compassed    with    inaccessible    steepe 


utile  numtjers 

eh  are  alleged,  not  v 


i.    Religion  nf  Knlure,  s.  5. 
itli  intent  to  imply  that  God 


UN-  ACTED. 

Una'ctivr. 

Una'ctiveness, 


UNA 

Inactive  and  Inactivity  are 


That  en 
that  «ill  n 
or  exert  the  power  of  action. 

Unactuated, — not  moved  to 
upon. 


Our  messenger  soon  returned  with  an  accoi 
Tder  had  li  en  written  some  (lays,  but  by  an  n 
icgllgeiico    ml  sent.—  Cook.  First  I'oyiye,  b.  i. 


UN-A'CC'URATE.  > 

Una<CCCI,ATENESS.        ) 

consequentially,  without 

The  latter  [Origen]  has  in 

or  pcthaps  corrupted,  mentiot 


i,  not  acted 
vieldy  and  vn- 


Now  Inaccurate,  Cqv.) 
Without    care ;    and, 


Let  us  adore  an  nil,,  <■  s,,r;i,  dwelling  in  an  unnee'ssible 
light,  attended  with  mi  lions  ,,1  angels  nf  light,  and  glorified 
spirits  of  his  saints  in  a  light  unspeakable  and  glorious. 

Bp.Uall.  Ser.    Whitsunday,  1610. 

Many  excellent  things  there  are  in  nature,  which  were  j 
very  well  worth  our  knowledge,  but  yet,  as  hath  been  said,  | 
either  bv  reason  of  their  remoteness  from  us,  unaceessibie- 
ness  to  them,  subtility  and  intperceptibleness  to  us,  either 
are  not  at  all  suspected  to  me,  or  are  not  so  much  as  within 
any  of  our  faculties  to  apprehend  or  discover  what  they  are. 
Hate.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  IS. 


Unaccommodating,  f  adapted,       fur- 

nished, or  provided. 

Thou  art  the  thing  it  selfe :  rnaccimmodated  man,  is  no 
more,  but  such  a  poore,  bare,  forked  animall  as  thou  art. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
I  know  you  have  fallen  on  thai  nrui'  eoinufetciling  incapable 

know  not,  or  cannot  do.  aie  sure  to  reprehend  in  others.' 

Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c.  4.  Note  33. 

UN-ACCOMPANIED.  Not  followed,  or  at- 
tended, or  associated  ;  alone. 

The  travels  and  crosses  wherewith  prelacy  is  never  un- 
accompanied, they  which  feel  them  know  how  heavy  and 
how  great  they  am.— Hooker.  EeclesiaslicaU  Politic,  h.  vii. 

to  enter  the  temple,  and  for  that  reason  am  a  stranger  to  all 
the  mysteries  that  were  performed  in  it.—  Tatter,  No.  120. 

When  St  Peter  says.  The  baptism,  which  saveth  us,  is 
not  the  washing  away  the  tilth  of  the  flesh  ;   he  means   it   is 

inward  disposition  -Seeker,  vol'v'i  "u'i'l";.i.     y  a  SU"a 

UN-ACCOMPLISHED.)      Not  fulfilled   or 
Ukacoo'mpltshment.  S  completed  ;     per- 

formed, executed,  or  finished. 


There  are  unaecuralene^se^  in  the  measuring  of  cold  by 
gather  glasses,  which  may  be  avoided,  but  are  not. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  491. 

UN-ACCU'RSED,  i.e.  Uncursed,  (qv.) 

Pore  is  thy  reign; 


rrrirs  rf  by  blood, 
r  indulgent  shower; 
ant  glebe. 


hell.  nli.it 


That  these  more  curious 
From  the  opinion  they  an 
Of  our  disable  and  vnactice  force 

(A  religion  which  in  appearance 


useless,  and  untying  t 

Bp 

The  peripatetick  mi 


Jordan.  Poems. 
they  might  divorce 

M usophilus. 


Taylor.  Rale  of  Col 


UN- ACCUSTOMED.      Not  wont,  or  used    fure  as  t0  lhat ' 
to  ;  not  habitual  or  common ;  unused,  uncommon.  I 

n  Under  unact, 

P,nt  when  they  saw  it  remoued  and  approcbyng  nere  the     seldom  dared  t 

walles,  abashed  at   the  straunge  and   rnocnieloiucd  sight     enou"h  to  prod 

therof,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Ces  >r  for  peace.  '         Bur, 

Goldinge.  Catsar,  fol.  63.  i 

More  unaccustomed  and  unlook'd  for  dearth. 

New  sorts  of  meteors  gazing  from  the  skies  I 

Drayton.   The  Baron*'  Wars, 


nil  a  mere  receptibility. 
Clanvill.    I' unity  if  Dogmatizing. 
That  being,  which 
necessary  to  the  doit 

thing  a  being  litleih 


the  faculties  or  opportunity 
thing,  is  in  respect  „l  that 
no  agent  at  all,  and  there 


Wollaslon.  Religion  of  Mature,  s.  4. 
e  and  jealous  princes  the  Roman  legates 

:e  a  dangerous  reputation. 

'.  Abridgment  of  English  History,  b.  i.  c.  3. 


UN-ADJU'STED.     Not  arranged  or  settled. 


One  of  the  greatest  difTicultie 
begin  :  the  first  steps  are  roug 


the  way  of  religion,  is  to 
to  those  feet  that  have 
Ser.  1. 


On  a  retrospect 
your  presidency,  v 

Burke.  Speech 


the  proceedings  transmitted  to  us  from 
find  the  following  points  unadjusted. 
tile  jXubob  of  Ai  cot's  Debts,  App.  7. 


UN-ADMI'RED. 
perceived  to  be  more 
unnoticed  for  anv  ex< 


luxury.—  Knox,  Ess 

UN-ACKNOWLEDGED.     Not  owned,  ad- 
mitted, or  confessed. 

The  fear  and  apprehension  of  what  was  to  come,  (which  is 


Not  thought,  deemed   or 
than  common  or  ordinary  ; 


Liberal  Education, 


clouded  much  of  that  prj.penty  tb 

with  so  much  splendor,  before  our  ev 

Clarendon.  Civil  Wo 


UN-ACQUA'INTED. 


.■h:. 


"|       Not 
>  informe 


made  known, 
rmed,    apprised  ; 
ciated  or  fa- 
learned,  not  known. 

cumbersome, 


ic  saw  Duessa  sunny  bright. 

■luuinted  light  began  to  feare. 
tpenser.  Facile  Q 

1  rnarqaninled  RU 


Goldinge.   Ciesar,  fol.  71. 


Id.  lt>.  b.  vi.  c.  4 

ises  a  dangerou 


UN-ACCORDED.     Not  agreed  upon  or  set- 
tled;  not  brought  to  harmony,  unison,  or  concord. 


lip.  Halt.  The  Peace- Maker,  § 
UN-  ACCOUNTABLE.  )  Countless  or  u 
CNAcro'i'NTAm.v.  (   countable.       (qv 


Of  this    vnncqnainlnnce,    6e 
mesprison  of  mans  selfe. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Great  Impostor,  vol  i.  p.  467. 

But  yet  for  the  further  proof  of  the  soints'  unacquainled- 
n«u  with  what  is  done  here  below,  these  reasons  may  be 
added  over  and  above.— South,  vol  xi.  Ser.  9. 

Your  nnacqiiainlance  with  the  original  has  not  proved 
translators  —  Pope    To  Racine  tee  Y„i,n,j,r,  (U42  ) 

It  is  no  commendation  nf  you-  discret 
memory  of  a  thing  which  can  serve  to  no 
be  to  expose  your  uiusct]iin,„ie<h,e-s  w  ith  ■ 

Watcrland.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  2S5. 


UN-ADMONTSHED.  Not  advised,  not  ap- 
prise! ;  not  placed  before  or  presented  to  the 
mind. 

■ This  let  him  know. 

Least  wilfully  transgressing  he  pretend 
Surprisal,  uniuiinoir. it,!,  uliforwarnd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

UN-ADO'llED.  Not  spoken  to  or  addressed 
in  prayer ;  not  prayed  to,  supplicated,  worshipped, 
reverenced,  lotcd. 

Nor  was  his  nanr>  unheard  or  unndar'd 

In  ancient  Greece;  and  in  Ansoi.ian  land 

Men  c.  lied  him  [M.  .union     Mob  iber 

Milto  ,.   Paradise  last,  b.  i. 

UN-ADO'RNED.      Not    decked,    dressed,   or 
embellished — for  show,  display,  ostentation. 
Shee  as  a  vail  clown  to  the  slender  waste 


And  these  effects,  of  vvlrch  i 
yiun.  must  lie  sensible,  are  <v 

ess  and   simplicity  of  thoug 


To  Diomede,  wl 
His  on  n.  the  da 
His  shield  and  s 
Plac'd,  creslless 


.lite,  bury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

the  fleet  had  left 

"  lhrasiineiles  gave 
tivo  edg'd,  and  on  his  head 

'  Cow/or.   Hmer.  Iliad,  b.  X. 

UN-ADVA'NTAGED.      Not   profited   or   fa- 
re noble  family,  measuring  on 


.     ), 
ckoned,  calculated,  computed, 
Solved,  or  explained. 

0,-aissiou  nf  some  of  these  particulars  is  pretty  strange. 

reason.-  and  menaees  of  Providence  ,   but  I  suppose  nullum; 

else— Gldiuitl,  Ess. 6.  i 


UN-ACQUI'RED.     Not  sovight,  and 
quentlv,  not  attained  or  obtained. 


UN-ADVE'NTROUS.  No 
zarding  (hat  which  is  to  come, 
come. 


ungruciuus,  and  our  ends  i 


.  Ser.  12.  j 


Timorous  and  Inch.  ^ 
(As  he  who  seeking; 
Irresolute,  ulihardy. 


Paradise  Aeyiined,  b.  iii. 


UNA 
UN-ADVI'SABLE.  ^      Not  looked  to  or  re-  ' 
Unjdvi'skd.  i  gardcd  ;  not  counselled, 

Unadvisedly.  /  consulted,  instructed  or 

Unadvi'sedness.         J  informed;    and,   conse- 
quentially— improvident,  or  imprudent,  indiscreet. 

For  no  man  wole  shall  lot-  or  winne. 

Chaucer.  The  Story  of  Thebes. 
<"nntecke,  as  llie  holies  saine, 
Foole  hast  hath  to  his  ehamberlaine, 

Is"  Patience  nioste  despised.  Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  in. 

Ilnbert   Bvfelrte,  one  of  the  shyreffs.  rnamisidly  knelyd 

downe  ny^li  vnto  the  snv.l   may,-.',  u  heiol'  tlie  mayer  after  . 

reasniM  ri  hvni  ami  layti  it  to  hi*  charges. 

Fabyan.  CJironycle,  an.  1473. 

They  will  po  about,  to  burthen  me  with  rnadnUed  teme- 

me  to  perfonrme  —  Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol 


-Goldinge.  Crrsar,  fo!  135.' 
lie  vttered  sntre  ivnrils  ,"„,,.'ii, ,,■,//„•,  iiiat  shcwi 
nn-irillio  ieioisc.1  it  the  kinu's  funmr  toward  him 
f  tliis  ..alee,  a, el  -,.  I'ln.ie.l  in  the  honour  where 
ireK  rretl  -//../. .,,/,,-,;.  Cluon.  K.  John,  an.  II 09 


UNA 

or  put  on,  or  arrogated,  or  pretended  to ;  really 
pertaining  or  belonging  to  ;  real,  true,  pure, 
sincere. 

Unaffectimiate,— not   having   kind,   tender,   or 
benevolent  feelings. 


■old.  unspirited.  unmanner'd, 

uaffrrl.d.  I... done  fool, 

eaum.  i  Flelch.   Thierry  «•  Then 


elpless.  nnagerl.on 


Tetrachordon. 


.,,  -n-i 


Vet    li:"  was 


vnoJcisedn,-,,c.—Bp   Hall.  11.,1-j  Obscrealions,  §  CO. 

The  vnlpar  is  rarely  admitted  to  have  such  a  prosper! 
Into  the  true  st  ire  of  affairs,  as  is  requisite  to  enable  them 
to  judge  of  the  expedience  i.r  ii-,,/,/c,s  ,/■,.-,*  of  them. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  413. 


Pope.  On  Mr*.  Corbel. 
ncerned,  lie  says:  and  often 
e.  The  Old  Batchelor,  Act  v. 
■ery  consideration  of  nature 

i  others  of  iuestnn..b:e  value, 
Aiii.  Ser.  33. 


The  purpose  of  history   is    truth,  and  tiutti  requires  t,o 

niure  than  to  be  failk,  nnei.iv,  ami  onoff.rr-llo  exhibited. 

Kn„x.  Ess.  No.  23. 

UN-AFFLl'CTED.  Not  stricken,  (sc.)  with 
pain,  sorrow,  or  calamity ;  not  grieved  or  dis- 
tressed. 

And  though  it  never  stand  my  life  in  stead, 

Tlie  w'l.i-l  my  ,,,,,//,,/. ,/  mini!  <1..'1|  feed 

On  no  unholy  tin.uejils  fur  lienetit  —  Donirl.   Mitf-plUn*. 


r.  Homer.  Odyssey,  ' 
the  Greeks 


VNAnr-I.TERATE.  "\         Not     altered    or 
UNADt'LTRRArKi.Y.  )■  chancred.  bv   admix- 

UNADU'LTERATEn.  J    1,1,0.  will,   any  thing 

destroying  the  integrity,  or  sitlUingr  the  purity. 
Inductions  fre-h  aod  Hvadulieral'elr  drawn  from  those 

O'.seiv.v.ons  —Cll-.h;  In  Usher,  (11.35.) 


[Tn.'li]  -1 s 

Ptflls  ..If  ll„-   v. 

Detects  teinpti 


UN.AFFRI'OHTED.       Not    disordered    (by 
fear) ;  not  alarmed,  or  terrified,  or  dismayed. 


UNA 

Therfore  Casar,  thought  now  the  summer  well  nigh  end- 
ing, and  the  season  unagreeable  to  transport  a  warr,  yet 
|udg*(l  it  would  be  great  advantage,  only  to  get  entrance  into 
the  lie.  knowledge  of  the  men,  tlie  places,  the  potts,  the  ac- 
cesses.— Milton.    Utitnry  of  B,  Haiti,  t).  ii. 

Papias,  a  holy  man.  and  scholar  of  St.  John,  having 
delivered  the  milenniuui,  men  chose  rather  to  admit  a  doc- 
trine, whose  unagieeabteness  to  the  gospel  oeconoiny  ren- 
dered it  suspicious,  than  think 
seduce  them.— Decay  of  Chriitian  Piety. 


UN-AI'DABLE.  )       See    Inaiiiable.       Not 
Unai'ded.  )   helped,  or  assisted. 

Who  out  of  smallest  things  could  without  end 


Thy  legions  under  da 

The  distance  of  the  I 
senses  can  give  us  but  i 
that  upper  world.— Glanvitt,  Ess.  3.  ' 

Now.  Hector  !  now,  thou  hast  indeed  resignM 

Lust  both  to  friends  anil  cm.nlrv,  on   iWse  plains 


I'm, 


:  and  uniinssM  1 


Cvivper.  Homer.   Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

UN-AI'MING.     Directing  the  eye  to,  with  a 
view  to  a  mark,  or  object. 

Your  charming  Oan^hti-r.  wlm  like  love,  born  blind, 
And  innocently  kills.  —  D'ydcn.  Kiitg  Arthur,  Acti.  BC.  1. 

UN-AI'RED.     Not  exposed  to  the  air. 


UN-A'KING.     Having  no  cont 
not  painful. 

Corin.  To  brag  vnto  t 


UN-ALA'RMED.      Not  roused  by  appearance 
if  danger;  not  disquieted,  disturbed,  or  troubled. 

Yes— thou  mny'st  eat  thy  bread,  and  lick  the  hand 


To  thy  straw  cuiuli.  am!  fdm:iU.-v  uuutarm'd. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  Hi. 

UN-A'LIENABLE.  )      That  can  not  or  may 
Una'uenably.  J  not   be   given,   sold,   or 

:herivise  conveyed  to  another. 


am 

in  posture, 

./Co 

in'lh,  Act  ii.  K.  4. 

onti 

luance  of  pain; 

I  did 

llirli 
ijle 

I  should  hide 
n«J,  Actii.  sc.  2. 

by  which 

/on,,.,,  \  ;■•„■/ 

h.   The  Lilllc  French  Lawyer,  Acti. 

It  was  i 

proline.  .1 
ake  use  of 

Mac.  Sit  still,  and  u 

miff,  iahl-d.  reverend  fathers. 

has  an  m 

on,  Sec.  5. 

UN-AFI'LED. 

Undented,  'qv) 
cis^us  bight, 

In  this 

to  give  his  right  i 


ne  replete,  But  at  laste  lie  was  lugiled.— Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

/'«•"■  Orf».w.„,  b.  Ix.  UN-A'FUAID.      Equivalent    to    unaff righted, 

Estate  of  their  several  (q».  ) 

i  -nil   ....els  m  rh.ir  Here  to. »  In iil;  iri'es  the  rode  w-ilrt  common  fand 


XH-Vfon.   Castle  of  Indoh 

V N-  A G R T. B<  A R L E.  ^       Not  suiting, 


.  pleasing,  orp, rate- 
not  becoming  or 


Daiiief    To  Sir  T  Eyerton. 
VN-AFFE'ARED.    Not  scared,  or  terrified,  or 
affrighted. 

The  whilst  the  kinf;  did  all  his  courage  bend 


jr.. . 


And  with  good  I 


ope.  Eccles.Mcm.  Edm   VI   all  1347 


UN-AFFE'CTED.  "\       Not  acted  or  operated 
I'NAFFr'cTEnt.v.  \  upon,  nor  moved  or  in- 

UsArFE'cTioNATE.    J  fluenced ;    not  assumed, 


UNA'LIST.      Opposed  (by  Knox'  to  pluralists 
in  the  church,  or  holders  of  more  benefices  than 


pluralists  for  their  i 


UN-ALL.VYED.  }    Notabatedordiminishcdt 
Unam.o'yfd.  (  not  vveiikencti.  decayed,  or 

corrupted,  (by  admixture  or  otherwise.) 

UmUafid  satisfactions  are  joys  too  heavenly  to  fall  to 

many  men's  shares  on  the  eaitii  —Boyle. 


And  whnteve 


Idisp 


it   have  been,  upon  the 
ird  with    the  had   ones. 


i  have  forfeited.—  Seeker, 


UNA 


es,  commencing  with  predilection, 
personal  attachment,   when  reci- 
procal. *n&untilhujed  by  adventitious  causes,   inspires  the 
— '"-  a  satisfaction  unknown 


UN-ALLE'VIATED.  Not  lightened,  mo- 
derated, assuaged,  mitigated. 

Were  not  the  world  governed  by  infinite  justice  and  good- 
ness; every  person,  that  would,  might,  in  multitudes  of 
cases,  do  any  hurt  to  others  with  impunity:  aud  all  mis- 
chief of  all  kinds  befall  us,  however  innocent,  singly  or 
jointly,  through  the  whole  course  of  life,  unalteciated  by  a 
prospect  of  recompence  after  death. — Seeker,  vol.  v.  Ser.  S. 

UN-ALLI'ED.  )      Not  bound  or  united,  con- 
Usalli'able.      J  nected,  joined  or  associated. 

Narcissa,  not  unknown,  not  unaltied. 
By  virtue  or  by  blood,  illustrious  youth  J 
To  thee,  from  blooming  amaranthine  bowers, 
Where  all  the  language  harmony,  descends 
Uncall'd,  and  asks  admittance  for  the  Muse. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  5. 

1  mean  not  the  disgusting  severity  of  a  pompous  or  puri- 
tanical exterior  ;   but   that  respectable  appearance,  which 

Diturally  results  from  sem    n       ■    .  -rcat ;  a  gravity 

uaallied  to  dullness,  a  dignity  unconnected  with  opulence. 

Knox.  Liberal  Education,  Cone. 

We  look  upon  you,   as  under  an  irreversible  outlawry 

from  our  constitution — as  perpetual  and  unaHinhi?  aliens. 

Burke.  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Lanyrnhe. 

UN-ALLOWABLE.  That  cannot  or  may 
not  be  conceded,  or  permitted,  or  granted. 

But  to  affect,  or  even  permit,  beyond  what  such  reasons 
require,  either  friendships  or  familiarities  with  habitual 
tru.'i-  rressors  of  the  laws  of  God,  is  on  many  accounts 
unallowable.— Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  28. 

UN-A'LTERABLE.  ^       That  cannot  or  may 
Una'lterably.  j-not   be,   or    be  made, 

Una'ltered.  J  otherwise  or  different ; 

that  may  or  can  not  be  changed. 


This  make',  that  wjigely  you  declii 
Far  from  the  maze  of  custom  err< 
And  keep  an  even,  and  un.ilter'd  ; 
Not  looking  by.  or  back. 


,  life 


.  strife, 


The  laws  of  n 


■    ,-el:ui' 


ere  i1  ■ 


ti.eil 


are  as  alterable 
indeed  on  which  they  do  relie  (suppling  the  same  or  equal 
circumstances  and  the  matter  iui/ii.i:;_;\ij  are  eternal  aud 
Unalterable  as  the  constitution  of  nature. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule , of  Conscience,  b   ii.  c.  1. 

To  see  such  a  man  day  after  day  s.n  against  God,  enter 

into  all   temptations,  and  fall  under  every 

■  * "i repentance 


I  have  attempted,  in  a  plainer  and  easier  method,  to  esta- 
blish the  unatti  il  natural  religion,  and  the 

truth  and  certainty  of  the  Christian  revelation. 

Clarke.  On  the  Evidences,  Pref. 

Now  this  necessity  being  absolute,  and  not  depending 
Upon  any  thing  external,  must  he  always  unalterably  the 
fame;  nothing  being  altera ',1,-,  but  v. hat  is  capable  of  being 
affected  by  somewhat  without  itself. 

Id.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  5. 

Then  thus  Achilles,  matchless  in  the  race: 


Whilst,  alas  !  my  timorous  muse 

■  i  tracts  pursues, 
Does  with  weak  unballast  wings. 
About  the  mossy  brooks  I 
And  all  inferior  beauteous  things, 


Forlittle  drops  of  honey  flee 
And  there  with  bumble  sweets  contents  her  industry. 

Cowley,  The  Praise  of  Pindar. 
In  the  high  thoughtless  gaiety  of  game, 
While  sport  alone  their  unambitious  hearts 
Possess'd  ;  the  sudden  trumpet,  Bounding  hoarse. 
Bade  silence  o'er  the  bright  assembly  reign. 

Thomson.  Liberty. 

UN-AME'NDABLE.  \      Thatmayorcan  not 
Unamended.  (be    freed     from    defi- 

ciency or   fault. ;    that  may  not   be  repaired  or 
corrected. 

This  is  to  mocbe  done  agalst  all  ryght  and  reason,  and  to 
the  displeasure  of  all  the  noble  men  of  Ei.glai.de;  this  can 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  235. 


i\u 


Fix  them  [religious,  virtuous,  manly  principles]  deeply 
in  your  bosom,  and  let  them  go  with  you  unloosened  and 
unaltered  to  the  grave.— Knox.  Ess.   No.  2. 

UN-AMA'ZED.      Not    confused,    perplexed, 
astonished,  or  surprised. 
So  glos'd  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  tun'd  ; 
Into  the  heart  of  Eve  his  words  made  way, 
Though  at  the  voice  much  marveling  ;  at  length 
Not  unamaz'd  she  thus  in  answer  spake. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 


The  passions  are  competent  guides,  and  the  more  violent 
they  are,  the  more  unambiguous  their  directions. 

Knox.  Ess.  No  22. 

UN-AMBI'TIOUS.  Not  seeking  soliciting 
for,  aspiring  to,  desirous  of  obtaining,  fame,  ho- 
nour, or  power. 


He  [Gay]  is  the  same  man  ;  so  is  every  one  here  that  you 
know  :  mankind  is  unawnd'ible. 

Pope.  Letter  to  Swift,  Oct.  9,  1719. 

UN-A'MiABLE.     That   can  or  may  not  be 
loved ;    that  causes  or  excites  not  love  or  any 
pleasing  sensation. 
If  love  be  away,  and  not  assistant  thereto,  surely  the  act 

thereof  remains ih  altogether  not  expetiule.  dishonourable, 
without  grace  and  unamiable.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  930. 

These  ladies  of  irresistible  modesty  .:r-  those,  who  make 
virtue  unamiable;  not  that  they  cdn  hi-  s  .11  tn  'ie  virtuous, 
but  as  they  live  without  scandal.— Taller,  No.  217. 

And  to  perplex  ourselves  with  scruples  about  small 
matters  of  this  kind,  would  be  at  once  tiiatriisiingthc  good- 
ness of  God,  instead  of  enjrn 'ng  it  ■:  .  ■-,  rly  :  and  making 
our  lives  uneasy  to  ourselves,  and  reiigioii  unamiable  to 
others.— Seeker,  vol.iv.  Ser.  1?. 

UX-AMU'SED.  Not  soothed,  gratified, 
cheered — by  quiet,  trifling,  exertions  of  mind. 

O  ye  Loreuzos  of  our  age  !  who  deem 

One  moment  unamufd,  a  misery 

Not  made  for  feeble  man  I— Young.  Complaint,  Night  2. 

Lilie  a  sick  man,  v.  ho  turns  from  side  to  side  on  his  bed, 
tat  sleep  which  his  fever  denies,  they  liy  to 

•  >.f  public  r<.-ort.  in  the  midst  of  amusements, 

■.,.'.■     i'  — .',  .      '.    ■  ..  .       ■.!.'''■';■. ':■.  '  _  . 

UN- ANALOGICAL.  Not  according  to  ana- 
logs/, or  to  modes  observed  in  similar  cases. 


TN-A'NALYZED.  Not  solved,  or  dissolved, 
or  separated — into  its  component  parts. 

Some  large  crystals  of  refined  and  unanalyzed  nitre, 
appeared  tu  have  each  of  them  six  flat  sides.— 

He  would1  willingly,  if  his  reader  be  so  pleased,  analyze 
the  eternal  reason  into  wisdom  and  power:  but  there  he 
would  stop :  and  leave  the  other  Eide  of  the  eternal  reason, 
unanalyzed. 

Warburton.  On  Bolingbrokc's  Philosophy,  Let.  2. 

UN-A'NCHORED.     Not  hooked  or  held  fast 
by  hook  or  anchor. 
A  port  there  is,  inclos'd,  on  either  Elide, 
Where  ships  may  rest,  unanchond,  md  ^nty'd. 
Till  the  glad  mariners  incline  to  sail, 
And  the  sea  whitens  with  the  rising  gaje. 

Pope.  Hov.rr.  Odyssey,  b.  ix. 

UN-  ANE'LED.    Not  oiled,  rubbed  or  anointed 
with- oil ;  not  having  received  unction. 
Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand, 

dispatch t; 


Of  life,  of  crowne,  and  i_ 

Cut  off  euen  in  the  blossomes  of  my  £ 

Vnhouzzled,  disappointed,  vnnaneld. 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  mv  account 

With  all  my  imperfections  on  mv  "head. 

Shakesprare.    Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 
F.re  his  very  thought  could  pray  ; 
XTnanel'd  he  pass'd  away, 
"Without  hope  from  mercy's  aid — 
To  the  last  a  renegade. 

Byron.   The  Siege  of  Corinth,   5  227. 

CN  -  ANGU'LAR.       Having    no    angles    or 
corners. 
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Whoever  compares  his  state  of  mind,  on  feeling,  sol, 
Bniooth,  unonyulur  bodies,  v.;;i,  th.it  ii.  which  he  tinds  him- 
self, on  the  view  of  a  beautilul  cojert,  will  perceive  a  very 
striking  analogy  in  '.lie  clfe-ts  of  both  :  and  which  may  go  a 
good  way  towards  discovering  their  common  cause. 

On  the  Sublime  j  Beautiful,  (  24. 

UN-A'NIMATED.  Not  inspirited,  enlivened; 
not  having  life  or  spirit. 

I  am  confident  yrurl  n! slip  is  i  v  this  time  of  my  oninion ; 
and  that  you  wili  look  on  those  half  lines  hereafter,  as  the 
imperfect  products  of  a  i>a>r  muse:  like  the  frogs  and 
serpents  in  the  Nile;  part  of  them  kii  died  into  life,  and 
part  a  lump  of  unform'd  unanimaled  mudd. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  £neis,  DerL 

UN.VNIMOrS. " 

l'\ ',  MMOtSI.l 

having  one  mind 

Having  one  or  the  same  mind  or  will,  opinion 
or  desire  ;  consenting,  according. 

Unanimieth — is  a  coinage  of  Warner. 


^       Fr.  Urn 
J   L  nanisms, 


Unanime ;     It.   Viui- 
Sp.  Unanime ;    Lat. 


Tot 


.*  ixcord  and  vnunia 


llacklmjl.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  2C6. 
The  reports  were  no  longer  uncertain,  but  the  universall 
nd  unanimous  belief  of  all  men  carried  it  for  certain  truth, 
hat  a  most  invincible  armada  was  rigged  and  prepared  in 
pain  against  England. 

Camden.  History  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  15S8. 

sent  of  them 
punishment, 


Yet  for  all  this  he  was  by  the 
!1  sharplv  reprehended  as  worthy  of 
ud  adjudged  to  the  tower.— Id.  lb.  an 


The  thine:  that  these  men  dread,  is,  lest  it  be  rrl'ei  bread 
and  Christ's  body  too,  as 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  tie  Real  Presence,  §  3. 
Sure  I  ain  I  had  peace  and  comfort  at  home,  in  that 
happy  sense  of  that  general  una'ainHy.  and  loving  corre- 
Bi-oi.uciice  of  mv  dc.-ev,  till  the  last  yeare. 

Bp.  nail.  Specialties,  $c.  of  his  Life. 

Till  which  grievances  he  remov'd,  a-.d  religion  set  free 
from  the  nioi  o  -  affirm,  that  no  model 

l  comnt 

umlisturl.'d  ;  and  so  perswaded.  imnh.tc  Divine  assistant 
■r.ujm  this 
emote  Jliretmgs. 


Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ii.  c  CS. 

But  whoever  were  the  persons  that  first  thought  of  the 
serenade,  the  authors  of  all  countries  are  unanimous  iu 
ascribing  the  invention  to  Italy.— Taller,  No.  222. 

All  senses  and  faculties  of  man  unanimously  rejoice  in 
those  emblems  of  peace,  older,  harmoiiv,  and  proportion. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  20. 
This  conduct  obliged  every  one  to  observe  the  strictest 
caution  in  any  afiaix  of  g  uera]  concern,  and  it  tended  to 
keepuo  the  cx'ac  :< --r  !,.::  in  the  several 

churches.—  Kalerlaitd.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  226. 
And  his  control  the  Taphian  race,  renown'd 
For  naval  skill,  unanim 

Colrper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  i. 
proceeded  from  the  beginning  to  this  day  with 
. .  V  in  all  their  affairs.— Seeker,  vol.  v.  Ser.  G. 

TN-ANXO'YED.     Not  hurt  or  molested. 


UN-A'NSWERABLE.  "j       That  con  or  may 
Una'nswbrabi/t.  I  not    be    spoken    in 

Ina'nsweraiileness.        /"return  or  opposition 
Unanswered.  j  to;    that  cannot  be 

replied  to  or  refuted. 
But  for  nathyng  that  euer  he  can. 


So  that  his  claime  is  inauswerde. 
But  yet  hadde  tber  almost  one 


-r,\  ;,•>.  Con.  A.  b.  it. 


had  lefte  vntowched.  Tindall  would  hi  10 
I  had  dissimiled,  and  left  r  nannsu-ered  bys  chiefo 
of  all.— Sir  T.  More.    Ilorkes.  p.  491). 


And  in  his  unanswerable  books  the]  continues  still  to  be 
to  a-ainst  the  unquiet  discipline  >  I  ll.tit  schism,  wliictuiow 
,     on  ll  eii  design. 

Vr.  King.  Let.  to  Mr.  Walton. 

I  shall  not  omit  to  observe  that  the  apostles  did  make  use 

of  the  argument  which  I  urg'd  out  of  Solomon,  that  we  ar» 

not  to  speak  evil  of  the  king:  from  whence  the  unlawful- 

ness  of  resijtirj  concluded. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 


Can  there  lis  here  : 


Hi  1  i 


I  others, 


danger  of  selfe-eaerilic'ne  with 
low  can  wo  but  liate  this  unkind, 
rmo'n  of  Thankigieing,  Jan.  1625. 

i  holiness  and  purity  of  religion 


■i...:i 


i  lh"  I 


our  7*.'i' "'wr.'/v/vV/..,'.',-  calls  Gn<l  to  the  highest  protestation 
of  his-ofience.— Id.  Ser.  Eph.  iv.  30. 

But  this  Rift 

"With  which  you  have  confinn'd  it,  is  so  far 
Beyond  mv  hopes  and  means  e'r  to  return, 
That  of  iicxes,'.  v  I  must  live  oblig'd 
To  your  unanswrr'd  bounty. 

Beaum.  &  Flclch.   The  Queen  of  Corinth,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Nor  [let]  any  reader  surmise,  that  if  I  shall  leave  a  book 

mninsivered,  I  [tiercbv  acl:  u-iv.'lfl  -■:■•  it  to  he  unanswerable. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  V.  p.  160. 

I  have  transcribed  this  whole  passage  from  Mr.  Whiston, 

being  full  and  clear  to  my  purpose,  u\ 


able.— iralcrlii.nl.    W„i 


1-0. 


UN- ANTICIPATED.    Not  before  taken  note 
or  notice  of;   unexpected,  unforeseen. 
This  possibly  misfit  have  recurred  to  his  lordship,  while 


YThen  young,  indeed, 

In  full  content  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest, 
Vnanxious  for  ourselves  ;  and  only  wish, 


As  duteous  s 


Young.  Complaint,  Night  I. 

UN-APO'CHRYPHAL.     Not  hidden,  or  con- 
ceaied,  or  secret ;  not  included  in  the  Apocrypha. 
And  yet  God  in  that  uunnor'n-'u.inil  vision,  said  without 
exception,  Rise  Peter,  kill  and  eat. 

Milton.  Of  Unliccns'd  Printing. 

UN-APPA'LLED.  Not  drooping  with  fear  ; 
not  dismayed,  daunted,  or  afraid. 

Nor  vet  staid  the  terror  there, 

Infernal  ghosts,  and  hellish  furies,  round 

Environ'd  there,  some  Inv.vl'il.  some  yell'd.  some  shriek'd, 

Some  beat  at  thee  tliir  li.  rv  .1  arts,  while  thou 

Sat'st  unappalVd  in  calm  and  sinless  peace. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  a.  iv. 
Yet  here,  ev'n  here,  into  these  black  abodes 
nappalVd,  from  stooping  Rome, 

n  wilds. 

Thomson.  Summer. 
Even  before  that  breaker  of  the  ranks 
Achilles,  nn.ippnl.'d  would  Ajnx  stand 
In  single  combat,  though  less  swift  than  he. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 

I  UN-APPA'REL,  v.  To  divest,  to  unclothe  ; 
(met.)  to  divest  of  the  cloak  of  prejudice  or  igno- 
rance. 

Of  goodness  grown  that  T  can  study  thee; 

And  by  these  meditations  rerin'd. 

Can  unapparel  and  enlarge  my  mind. 

Donne.  Obsequies  on  Lord  Harrington. 

In  Peru,  though  they  were  itvappnrelcd  people,  according 
to  the  clime,  &  had  some  customs  very  barbarous,  yet  the 
government  of  the  Incas  bad  many  parts  of  humanity  and 
civility.— Bacon.  Of  an  Holy  War. 

UN-APPA'RENT.  Not  being  present,  (sc.) 
to  the  sight  or  perception ;  not  visible,  not  per- 
spicuous. 

Law  cannot  inable  natural  inability  either  of  body,  or 
mind,  which  gives  the  grievance ;  it  cannot  make  equal 
those  inequalities,  it  cannot  make  fit  those  unfitnesses  ;  and 
where  there  is  malice  more  than  defect  of  nature,  it  cannot 
hinder  ten  thousand  injuries,  and  bitter  actions  of  despigbt, 
i  unapparenl  for  law  to  deal  with. 


too  suttle  and  t 


UN-APPE'ALABLE.  That  cannot  or  may 
not  be  appealed  against ;  from  whose  doom  no 
call  can  be  made  upon  another  tribunal  for  revi- 
sion. 

And  then  both  to  secure,  and  authorize  their  errors,  they 
made  their  own  reason,  or  rather  humour  (first  surnaming 
it  the  Spirit)  the  infallible,  unappealable  Judge  of  all  that 
was  delivered  in  the  written  word. — South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  3. 

UN-APPE'ASABLE.  |       That    cannot    be 
Unappe'ased.  f  pacified,  or  restored  to 

peace,  calmness,  or  quiet ;  that  cannot  be  satisfied 

or  contented 


UNA 

Tint.  I  see  thou  art  implacable,  more  deaf 
To  prayers  than  winds  and  seas,  yet  winds  to  seas 
Are  reconcil'd  at  lengih,  and  sea  to  shore  : 
Thy  anger  unappeasable,  still  rages, 
Eternal  tempest  never  to  be  calm'd. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonisles. 

Whereupon  ensued,  as  in  that  case  there  needs  must, 

every  day  quarrels  and  jars  M^'//'^rvrw, /,/,■.  amongst  bishops. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical^  Politic,  b.  vii. 

There  was  presented  before  I: 

Gods  heauie  indignation  and.  w_ 

ttnappeased. — Id.  Id.  b.  v. 

If  again e 

Honour'd  Achilles  chance  by  thee  be  setz'd, 


Sharpe  and  contemning  ] 
Be  nought  so  'bove  him  I 


■appeas'd, 
;  at  him  should  aime, 
is  sword  let  claime. 
on.  Horace.  Art  of  Poelrie. 

UN-APPERCE'IVED.  See  Apperceive.  Not 
perceived. 

And  thervpon  so  sleightly  wrought, 
That  his  purpose  about  he  brought, 
And  went  away  vnaperceued.—Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  v, 

UN-APPLI'CABLE.  >      Now  more  usually 
Unapplied.  )  written      In-applicahle 

(qv.)  That  cannot  be  put  near  or  close,  in  con- 
nexion or  conjunction  ;  that  cannot  be  connected 
with,  made  subservient,  relevant  or  referrible  to. 


UNA 

•—  Since  God  is  light, 

•Anr!  never  hut  in  unapprnarhed  light 
Dwelt  from  etemitv.  dwelt  thru  in  thee, 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 


UN-  APPROPRIATE.  ^       Not  properly  or 

Un'appro'piuatfd.  V  especially    bclong- 

Un'appro'puiating.  J  tog  or  pertaining  ; 

not  allotted  or  assigned  to  any  peculiar  person  or 

thing. 

Should  net  those  men  rather  be  heard  that  enme  to  plead 
neainst  lln  ir  own  preferments,  their  worldly  advantages, 
their  own  abundance;  fur  honour  and  obedience  to  God's 
word,  the   conversion    of  souls,    the  christian   peace  of  the 


ofaChr 


Ko  have  tbrv  [Mie  philo^, Thiers]  sought  to  make  men's 
minds  too  uniform  and  ii,innoni,.\il,  by  not  breaking  tlii'in 
sufficiently  to  contrary  motions  :  the  reason  whereof  I  sup- 
pose to  be,  because  they  were  men  dedicated  to  a  private, 
free,  unapplied  course  of  life. 

Bacon.  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  II. 

Some  inconveniences  in  the  contrivance  of  them,  make 
them  ^inapplicable  to  some  purposes,  and  less  proper  in 
others.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  485. 

The  art  of  finding  proofs,  and  (Ik-  admirable  methods  they 
have  invented  for  the  singling  out,  mid  laying  in  order  tho.-'e 
intermediate  ideas,  tla.it  d.-monM.rat  ively  shew  the  equality 
or  inequality  of  if>nrj<j>ff<:<i!i/,'  quantities,  is  that  which  has 
cairy'd  them  so  far,  and  prodne'd  such  wonderful  and  un- 
expected discoveries.— Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv.  c.  12.      i 

Even  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  if  we  are  to  adopt  them, 
may  frequently  seem  so  unupplicahle  to  the  outward  con- 
dition, or  inward  frame,  of  many  in  every  congregation. 


truth.— Seeker, 


Ser. 


But  the  operations  of  this  engine  of  oppression,  in  the 

hands  ol  an  interested  pleht-inn,  'nn-ipp.-.initt.-d,  unauthorised. 
and  unoffended,  indict  the  severest  penalty,  without  judge, 
jury,  witnesses,  conscience  or  humanity. — Knox.  Ess.'Xo.  G. 

UN-APPREHE'NDED.  ^  Not        taken, 

Unapprehe'nsible.  >  perceived   or  con- 

Unapprehe'nsive.  J  ceived;  not  under- 

stood.    See  Inapprehensible. 

They  of  whom  God  is  altogether  vn apprehended,  are  but 
few  in  number,  and  for  grossenesse  of  wit  such,  that  they 
hardly  and  scarcely  seeme  to  hold  the  place  of  humane 
being. — Hooker.  Ecvlesiasticatl  Politic,  b.  v.   §2. 

Which  assertions,  in  spight  of  all  qualifications  of  them, 
leave  it  unapprehensive  what  place  can  reasonably  he  left 
for  addressing  exhortations  to  the  will. — South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  5. 
a  same  temper  of  mind  makes  a  man  unapprehensive 
and  insensible  of  any  misery  suffered  by  others. — Id. 

UN-APPRI'SED.  Not  taught  or  informed; 
not  made  acquainted  with. 

Besides  this  inconvenience,  which  the  doctor  seemed  to 

unnppnsr,}  of;  there  is  another  which  he  was  forced  to 

.nupon.—Watertand.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  327. 

The  fugitive  prince,  not  unapprised  of  Henry's  designs 

upon  his  country,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  implored  his 

protection,  and  promised  to  hold  of  him,  as  his  feudatory, 

the  sovereignty  he  should  recover  by  his  assistance. 

BurUe.  Abridgment  of  English  History,  b.  iii.  c.  6, 

UN-APPROA'CHABLE.  \     That  cannot  be 
Unapproa'ched.  )  come  near  to,  or 

advanced  towards. 

[They]  held  and  fortified  that  castle  in  the  queen's  name, 

led  by  i.idington's  counsell,  and  presuming  upon  the  unap- 

prnticliali/r  strength  of  the  place,  the  munition  and  power  for 

war  in  it,  (for  there  the  kings  magazine  was  kept,)  and  the 

succours  promised  by  the  duke  of  Alva  and  the  French  kin-j-. 

Camden.  History  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  1573. 

On  the  one  side  inviioned  for  a  great  part  of  it  with  a 

river,  and  on  the  other  side  unapproachable  by  reason  of  the 

soil's  being  always  moorish  and  plashy.— Id.  lb.  an.  WOO. 
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propria  im, i  ami  no  monopolizing  The  rewards  of  .ea:  ...i  ■■  :  ■■ 
industry,  lr.-m  the,  greasy  rlnleh  of  ignorance,  and  high 
feeding—  Milton.   Of  Rvjomiat,,,,,  in  England,  0.  ii. 

To  whom  [the  rich]  as  to  the  stewards  of  his  bounty  and 

abundance,  he  hath  intrusted,  r.dhcr  than  given,  the  goods 
of  tins  world  :  go.nls,  wilieh  (ied,  at  first,  neated  inappro- 
priate; and  Nature  threw  in  common  to  all  her  children. 

Warburton,  vol.  x.  Ser.  31. 
Ovid  could  not  restrain  the  luxuriancy  of  his  genius,  on 
the  same  orcasinn,  fr„m  wandering  into  an  endless  variety 
of  flowery  and  unappropriated  similitudes,  and  equally  ap- 
plicable to  any  other  person  or  place. 

Warton.  Essay  on  Pope. 

UN-APPRO'VED.   Not  tried,  or  received  upon 
or  after  trial ;  not  welcomed  upon  trial. 
Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 

May  come  and  go,  so  unappr^vd,  and  leave 

No  spot  or  blame  behind.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

UN-APT.      ^       See  Inaptitude  and   Inept. 

Una'ptlv.        VNot  fit  or  suitable;  not  conve- 

Una'ptness.  J  nicnt  or  becoming ;  not  fitted, 
or  prepared,  or  provided,  or  qualified ;  not  alert 
for  action  ;  not  ready. 

The  archehysshnp  of  Yorke,  consfrayned  of  pure  necessyte 
to  defende  that  couutre,  gatheryd  vnto  hym  an  vnredy  and 
dispurueyed  boost  for  the  wane,  as  prwmrs,  clerkys,  cha- 
nons.  and  other  spyrytuell  men  of  the  churche,  with  hus- 
bonde  men  and  other  vnapte  people. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1318. 

Why  than  should e  the  ghospell  seme  to  bee  vnaptlye  sent© 

vnto  those  whiche  are  handelers  and  louers  of  the  gospel? 

Udal.  Luke,  Pref. 

Diuerse  of  them  doo  oft  become  vnapt  to  anie  other  pur- 
pose than  to  spend  their  times  in  large  tabling  and  belli© 
cheere.—  Hulinsh.-d.   T)^-:>  ipti  >n  <■/  England,  b.  ii.  C.  6. 


To  sit,  although 


m  unapt  to  walk, 
urlish  birds  deny 
Ins  grove,  where  they 
:  I'll  strain  my  voyce 


Aru  prodigall  t 
For  a  sad  song. 

Beaum.  £  Fletch.  The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  Act  iii. 

O,  how  much  better  his 

Who  nought  assays  unaptly,  or  amiss? 

B.Jonson.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry* 


•::ifipi/w*sc  in  the  substance  found. 

Spenser.  Hymne  to  Beaulie. 
-  Corrupted  faith  had  bred 


An  ill-i 

And  languishing  1 
"Wayward  unaptnt 


on.  Vc 


had  spread 
the  land. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars, 


The  mind,  by  being  engagrd  in  a  task  beyond  its  strength, 
like  the  body,  strained  In  lifting  at  a  weight  too  heavy,  has 
often  its  force  brokni,  ,  ml  thereby  gots  an  unaplness,  or  an 
aversion,  to  any  vigorous  attempt  ever  after. 

Locke.   Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  §28. 
Gods  !  either  I  shall  prove  of  little  force 
Hereafter,  and  for  manly  feats  unapt. 
Or  I  am  yet  too  young,  and  have  nut  strength 
To  quell  th'  aggressor's  contumely. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  Xli. 
UN-A'QUIT,  i.e.  unrequited,  (qv.) 
He  was  ayencwardecharitous, 
And  to  pitee  he  was  pitous. 

That  charitee  goth  vnaquit.—Gower,  Con.  A.  b,!i 


UNA 

UN-ARA'CED.     Not  torn  up  by  the  roots,  | 
iot  torn  away  by  force. 

For  if  the  thinges  that  I  haue  included  a  lytell  here  | 


UNA 


wel  know  by  the  auctnrvte  of  find,  lof  the  wlmse  reigne  1 
sp-akei  -hat  cerles  the  good  (bike  be  ahvay  migluie,  and 
shrewes  ben  alway  outeaste  and  feble 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 

UN-  A'ROUED.     Not  made  clear  or  evident ; 


not    sh- 


cleared,  shewn,  or  proved— by 
reasoning  ;  not  tried  by  reasoning  or  argument. 

Nocornerof  truth  hath  l.-e.i  unsearcht.  no  plea  unarnued 
Bp.  Hull.   The  Old  Relit/ion,  Ep.  Ded. 

As't  illicit  tie  thought, 

He  wrote  with  I  tie  same  spirit  that  he  fought, 
Not  that  hi*  work  liv'd  in  the  hands  nf  foes, 
Un-argued  then,  and  yet  hath  fame  frnm  those. 

B.  Jonson.   To  Clement  Edmonds. 

UN- ARM,  v.  \     To   divest,  to   deprive  — of 
Una'rmeq.        I  arms.     See  Disahm. 
Unarmed—  not    vested    with    or  protected   by 
arms  .   not  beating  weapons  or  covering  of  ofl'ence 
and  defence. 
Some  radde.  that  hii  solde  wende  in  at  on  hepe. 
To  haube  incline  hum  vnarnud,  &  some  ahedde  aslepe. 

R.  Gloucester,  p  547. 
This  knight  is  to  his  chamhre  ladde  anon, 
And  is  unarmed. 


A  house  thine  own.  and  pleasant  soy!. 
No  strife,  smal;  slate  a  mind  at  peace, 
Free  strength,  and  liralu  free  fr.nn  disi 


Fellham,  pt.  i.  Res.  99. 

In  her  niitlu    as  instal  sue. mis  their  --ni'l-    I ■■-!■•  "in  shew 
I)      d   ■:     The   Tempest,  Act  111. 


UNA 

I'N-ASS.VYED.  Not  tried  or  proved,  at- 
tempted, examined,  endeavoured. 

Fnralwaie  to  euerie  man.  there  i>  in  somwhat.  that  uo 
assaieit.  tie  lie  wotte  noughte.  or  els  lie  dredelli  that  he  halh 


ssuted  — Chaucer 
For  althou 


firm   is  of  ln<   i.a'l  re  i 


Cha 


Th-S.j: 


i  Tale.  v.  10.4S7. 


Beaum.  &  Fletch.  Bonduca,  Act  in.  sc.  1. 

.  Could  it  else  have  been 
■  at  a  few  fugitive  Persians, 

Id.   The  Prophetess,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

in  also  was  with  me,  who  had  done  nothing 
Dumpier.    Voyages,  an.  1G99. 


Tnis  dee  i  of  Hector,  i  nin-.i  vet  despair. 

Fur,  can  lie  face,  unarm  d.  the  nnw'rs  of  Troy  > 

Coivper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii, 

UN- ARRAIGNED.     Not  called  to  account; 
not  put  upon  trid  ;  not  tried. 

"  Never  shall  this  pier  breath  of  mine  consent. 


UN-ARRA'YED.        Not    covered,    clothed, 
dressed,  or  decked. 

Vnsq    Corn,  wine  and  oil  are  wanting  to  this  ground, 


Dnidtn.   Toe  Indian  Emperour,  Act  i.  sc.l. 
t'N-AURE'STED.     Not   stayed  or  stopped, 
retained,  detained,  or  apprehended. 

•'  I.-de  mv  hnrs  to  shipward.  and  take  it  to  some  man, 


Escape  unarrested  more 


•  Marchanles  Second  Tale. 

In  the  meane  season  by  this   pacifiers    good    deuyse, 
tretykes  nlaye  goe  vnarresled 

Sir  T.More.   Worhes.y.  1011. 

UN-ARRIVED.     Not  come,  not  having  yet 


A  cheerful  siv-.-ir.fi  in  li-  l-oks  he  has, 

Congrrn.  Juvenal,  Sat.  11. 

Their  chiefs  went    to  battle  in   chariots,    not  unarjully 

Bui  he.    An  A  hi  idgin.ral  >f  E    n.V./i   Hi. lory,  b.  i.  C.  2. 

Thev  have  levelled  and  crushed  together  ail  the  orders 
which'  they  found,  even  under  the  coarse  unarlificial 
arrangement  of  the  monarchy. 

Id.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

UN- ASCERTAINED.  Not  being  sure  or 
certain  ;  not  assured ;  not  made  certainly  known. 

The  space  between  this  Noss  [Shelaiskni]  and  Cape  Xorlh. 
about  eighty-two  lvalues,  is  therefore  the  only  part  of  the 
Russian  empire  that  now  remains  nnnsrerliiined. 

Coulc.    Third  Votjuge,  b.  vi.  c.  4. 

UN-ASE'RVED,  i.e.  unserved,  (qv.) 

"  Graunt  mercy,  gentil  sir,"  quod  she.  that  ye  unnstrvid. 
Imputed  to  Chaucer. 

UN-A'SKED.  Not  sought,  not  inquired  or 
required,  petitioned  or  solicited. 

All  this  villany 

Did  I:  I  Livia.  I^tlone,  untaught. 

Afor.    And  I  101-0 /.-',/,  forgive  it 

Beaum.  .$•  Fleleli.    The  Woman's  Prize,  Act  V.  SC.  1. 
Tiien  too  we  hurt  ourselves,  when  to  defend 


To  tit.il  1 

L--t  ti" 


UN-ASKRI'ED.      Not  descried. 

The  kyng  contyniially  sent  foorth  his  light  horses  to  seke 
lie  cnutilrev  ail'  to  s."  vf  anv  aonar.iunce  were,  and  they 
uer  brought  tidvnges  ol  such  thing  as  thei  sawc,  so  that 
Iwaies  it  was  fors.-ne  tti.il  the  king  inn  Ins  penp'e  slionlil 
e  laken  vnpurvved,  nor  the  Freiieheraeu  shoulde  not  come 
n  them  sodainly 


Simier  on  the  other  side  left  n 

>  means  i 

move  Leieesier  out  of  lis  phi--.-  a 

ui  limit 

revealing  to  her  ins  i-.;.rr..i  -,-  v  it 

Camden.  His 

oj  Q.  Eh 

llu:  I. 


K.  Hen.  VIII. 


UN-ASPE'CTIVE.  Not  able  to  look  ;  not 
looking  at,  viewing  or  regarding. 

In  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  wholly  unaspective  to  the 
uiiiphersin  the  rev 

UN- ASPI'RING.  )      Not  eagerly  seeking,  dc- 
I'-sa  srir.ATF.D.         (siring,    reaching,  soaring; 
not  having  the  strong  breathing. 
To  he  modest  and  unaspiring,  in  honour  preferring  one 


1  or  attained. 
chs  of  all  claps'd,  i 


UN-A'RTFUL. 


Young.  Complaint,  Night  9. 

Without  skill  or  science, 
or  cunning;  not  skilled: 
skilless,  rude,  simple  ;  sin- 


Toe  stock  of  his  piece  is  not  made  caliener-wise.  hut  vvilh 
a  plaine  &  s'riite  storki-  [somewhat  like  a  fouling  pierel 
the  barrel  is  rudely  &  uoarlifirintln  made,  very  heauie,  yet 
shooteth  but  a  very  small  bnllet 

Hacklilyt.    Voyages,  vol  i.  p.  4S4. 

Rut  the  mater  a!  being  onlv  turf,  and  liv  the  rude  multi- 
tude n;.,rlrfir,ill„  i,i,i  t  up  with. on  Letter  direction,  avail'd 
them  little.— Milton.  History  of  Britain,  b.  iii. 


UN-ASSA'ILABLE.  "\       That  may   not    or 
Usassa'ii.tahle.  V cannot  be  invaded  or 

Unassa'li.ted.  J  attacked. 

It  hath  for  the  inner  warde  two  strong  castles  situated  on 
the  top  oftwo  high  eragges  .  ;,i  rocke.  a  bows  shoot  distant 
the  one  from  the  oil,..  .   t:.-i.-hl    ,,,.-,,  mUnhle. 

Hackliiyt.  Voioses,  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 

Thereto,  both  his  owne  vi  ie  wit.  she  said, 

Both  vnassaita/ile,  gaue  him  great  ayde. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Qucene,  h.  V.  c.  9. 


UN-ASSI'STED.  )_      Not  supported  or  sus- 
Unassi'sting.  )  tained.  aided  or  succoured! 

The  doctrine  which  it  teaches  as  malt-  rs  of  truth,  are  in 


able  by  hare  reason  unassisted  ' 

discovered    by   revelation,    apparel. liy   n.osl    agreeable    to 

sound  and  unprejudiced  reason. 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Frop.lJ. 

Thev  stretch  their  nrirt.rrs'ing  hands  in  v;  in, 
lintnolie  \i  ill  p  nog-  into  the  raging  main, 
To  save  the  sinking  passenger  from  I'eirh. 

Dryden.  Love  Triumphant,  Act  iv.  SC.  t. 

For  should  Achilles,  though  a'nno,  assail 

At  once,  to  flight,  their  whole  ,  olleeted  pnw'r. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  XJC. 

UN-ASSl"'MINO.      Not  taking   or  claiming, 
(sc. )  too  much  ;  not  arrogating  or  pretending. 

Ye  vainly  wise!  ye  blind  presumptuous!  now, 


And  dy'd  neglected. 
But  hear,  still  further, 
great  pat 


i  and  advocate  nf  amity  will 
I,  and  unassuming  power,  wl 
they  give,  and  its  inline, iiate  t 
Bui  he.  On  a  Iteg.e 


UN-ASSU'RED.      Not  ascertained,  not  firm 
or  steady ;  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  doubts,  the  dangers,  the  delayes.  the  woes, 
The  tained  f,  lends,  the  inn.-uml  foes. 

With  thni.sanrls  more  then  any  tongue  can  tell. 

Dee  make  a  louers  lite  a  «  retches  hell 


UN- ASTONISHED.    Not  stupefied,  appalled, 
abashed,  amazed,  confounded. 
And  there 

Picks  nut  16  honi.l  lot  !l  his  f.vall  l.aire. 
Seaz'd  nf  her  wicked  i  rev  :  wilh  her  she  bore 
The  guiltie  spoi  Ie  ;  unlocks  a  posterne  doore  : 
Then  past  the  foe  (hold  by  her  merit  mallei 
Unto  the  king  not  iio.uAurn.liI.  said. 

Sandys.  Orid.  Melam.  b.  via-. 

rN-ATCHI'EVF.D.      Not  brought  to  an  end, 
not  finished  or  accomplished. 


neither  the  one  i 


Holland,   I'lnta 


rN-ATO'NABLE.  )      That  cannot  be  or  be 
Usato'ned.  )  restored  to  union   amity, 

favour   or  grace;   that  cannot  be  reconciled  or 

propitiated. 
He  who  sees  not  this  argument  how  plainly  it  serves  1 


rlrlr  i 


■Milton.  Cnmus. 


leave  the  plate  unu,s.ii.l:cd  —Idler,  .\u.  20. 


sees  lilt*.       , 
rachordom, 

ports 


r  can   you  recollect  the  various  frauds  y 

t  guilty  of,  yet  unatontd  for  by  a  fair  resti 

Gilpin,  i 


Britannia. 
,  may  lia« 
,1!  uL'ser.  7. 


UNA 


A  cutpurse  in  a  throng,  when  he  hath  committed  the 
fact,  will  cry  out,  My  masters,  take  heed  of  vour  pur-.es  : 
and  he  that  is  pursued,  will  cry,  Stop  thief,  that  by  this 

Junius.  Sin  Stigmatized,  p  "o'S. 

True  patriotism  and  true  philosophy,  unattached  to  names 
of  partie.ul?r  men,  or' even  to  parties,  consider  the  happi- 
ness of  man  as  the  first  object  of  all  rational  governments. 
Knox.  Spirit  of  Despotism,  §  34. 

UN-ATTA'CKED.  Not  touched,  (sc.  for- 
cibly, violently,)  not  assailed  or  assaulted. 

However,  as  none  of  them  wholly  abandon  that  post,  it 
will  not  be  safe  to  leave  it  behind  me  unattached. 

Burke.  Speech  on  the  Acts  of  Uniformity, 

UN-ATTA'INABLE.^  That  cannot  be 
Unatta'inableness.  V  reached  or  come  to  ; 
Unatta'ined.  J  that  cannot  be  gained 

or  procured. 

For  the  will  being  the  power  of  directing  our  operative 
faculties  to  some  action,  for  some  end,  cannot  at  any  time 
be  mov'd  towards  what  is  judg'd  at  that '" 

Locke.  Hum.   Undent. 

That  men  should  be  perfectly  kept  from  em 
more  than  human  nature  can  by  any  means  t 
to  ;  I  aim  at  no  such  unattainable  privilege. 

Id.  Conduct  of  the  Ui 


This  therefore,  added  to  the  representations  of  Captain 
Gore,  determined  Captain  Clerke  not  to  lose  more  time  in 
what  he  concluded  to  be  an  unattainable  object. 

Cook.    Third  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c.  4. 

Though  the  landing  of  our  gentlemen  proved  the  means 

of  enriching  my  journal  with  the  foregoing  particulars,  the 

principal  object  I  had  in  view  was,   in   a  great   incisure, 

■     Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  2. 


UN- ATTEMPTED.  \      Not  tried  or  put  to 
Unatte'mpting.  )  trial;    not  essayed,  or 

undertaken,  or  ventured  upon. 

And  the  king  of  Portugall  fearing  least  the  emperour 
would  haue  perseuered  in  this  Ins  enterprise,  gaue  him,  to 
leaue  the  matter  vnattempted.  the  summe  of  3.rj()(HiO  crownes. 
Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  23. 
Mean  time  the  French  king,  sending  thither  Monsieur 
Viriac.  left  no  way  unattempted  for  supplanting  the  Regent 
before  his  authority  were  firmely  settled. 

Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  1573. 

Many  have  been  too  forward  and  enterprising  in  that  way, 
which  is  an  error  in  excess  ;  and  many  also  have  been  too 
cautious  and  u?iatt>.:»ip!?>!<,\  which  is  an  error  in  defect. 

Water  land.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  18. 

UN-ATTE'NDED.  ^        See      Inattentive. 
Unatte'nding.  >  Not  followed  or  accom- 

Unatte'ntive.  )  panied,nor  waited  upon, 

or  observed,  or  regarded,  or  heeded. 
His  breast  shot  through  with  sorrow's  deadliest  dart, 
Car'd  for  of  none,  nor  look'd  on,  unattended, 
Sadly  returning  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Drayton.  Barons'  Wars,  s.  24. 


i  and  the  Panther* 

The  greater  part  of  mankind  are  not  only  unattcnticc,  and 
barely  ignorant  :  hut  commonly  they  have  also,  through  n 
can-less  and  evil  education,  taken  up  early  prejudices,  and 
many  vain  and  foolish  notions.  ■  -flat  /„■    Ecidsnces,  Prop.  5. 


By  reiterating  the  sat 
douhted  hut  that  rtivei 

even  to  an  !!nat<cut/c- 


i  of  the  rigli 


i  processes 

phenomena     will  o|['er  themselves. 

,e.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  444. 
ruction  Gnat- 


is  pleasing  and  peaceful. — Seeker,  vol.  v.  ! 

UN-ATTE'STED.     Not  witnessed;    without 
evidence. 

not  left    himself  unattested,  doing   good, 


i  food  and  gladness 


-Bar 


i  the  I 


UN-ATTRA'CTED.      Not   dr 
wards-,    not   caused   or    made    t( 
adhere. 
VOL.  II. 


Her  every  motion  clear  discerning,  he 
Adjusted  to  the  mutual  main,  and  taught 
Why  now  the  mighty  mass  of  water  swells 
Resistless,  heaving  on  the  broken  rocks, 


The  tid. 

A  yello' 


ve,  in/attracted,  leaves 
of  idle  sands  behind. 

Thomson.  On  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

UN-AVA'ILABLE.  A       That  can  not  or  may 

Unava'ilableness.      I  not  be  made  strong  or 

Unavailing.  /  efficacious  ;    that  can- 

Unava'ilingly.  J  not  be  brought  to  effect, 

or  in  action,  in  use,  assistance,  aid,  or  service. 

Of  like  sorte  doubtles  shall  the  profession  of  faith,  whiche 
consisteth  onh  in  won.le  anil  worketh  nothynge  in  dede,  bee 
en.uoiyhat.l,;  but  lyuth  sluggish  like  as  it  were  deade. 

Udal.  James,  c.  2. 

Their  proofs  are  miarai'h/iuc  to  shew  that  scripture  afford- 
eth  no  evidence  for  the  inequality  of  pastors. 

Hooker.  Ecr/^iastwa//  Politic,  b.  vii.  §11. 

Doubting  the  ifinrailaidrurss  of  those  former  inconve- 
niences.— SirE.  Sandys.  Stale  of  Religion,  (ed.  1605.) 

Tancred,  restrain  thy  tears,  unsought  by  me, 

Did  ever  man  before,  afflict  his  mind, 
To  see  th'  effect  of  what  himself  design'd. 

Dryden.  Sigismonda  $  Guiscardo. 

Behoves  me  then  to  bear 

Patient  my  destin'd  fate,  knowing  how  vain 

To  struggle  with  necessity's  .strong  pnvv'r. 

But  to  complain,  or  not  complain,  ahke 

Is  unavailable.— Palter.  JEschylus.  Prometheus  Chained. 


UN-AVE'NGED.  Not  punished  (in  retalia- 
tion or  retribution).      See  Unrevenged. 

For  Godwyll  not  suffer  any  suche  thing  to  bevnpunyshed 

nor  r»a,h/r, ,,/,;! :  this  is  the  very  intent  &  nieanynge  of'these 
wordes.—  Udal.  Jo/in,  c.  22. 

They  [Christian  priests]  were  by  him  and  his  heathen 
neighbours  cruelly  butchered;  yet  not  unaveng'd,  for  the 
governour  enrag'd  at    such  violence  olferd  to  his  strangers, 

their  village.— Milton.  History  of  Britain,  b.  iv. 
Yet  died  he  by  a  stranger's  hand, 
ger  in  his  r    " 


Yet  died  1 


UN-AVI'SED, 


ist  in  blood.— Byron.  The  Giaour. 
.  c.   Unadvised,  (qv.) 


And  whan  they  sourden  by  freeltee  unavised  sodenly,  and 
sodenly  withdraw  again,  al  be  they  grevous  sinnes,  I  gesse 

that  they  be  not  dedly.— Chaucer.    The  Pcrsunes  Tale, 


Inevitable,  or  that 
can  not  or  may  not  be 
freed  orcleared, quitted, 
shunned,  eschewed,  or 
zested  of  force  or  effect, 


UN-AVO'IDABLE. 
Unavoidably. 

Unavo'idableness. 
Unavo'ided. 
escaped;  that  cannot  be 
annulled  or  abrogated. 

With  this  mind  hec  mounted  vpnn  the  highest  decke 
where  hee  attended  im incut  death,  and  vnaunidable. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  157 
By  hellish  Styx  (by  which  the  thund'rer  swears) 


Rare  poems  ask  rare  frien 

Their  unavdd'-d  suhjeet,  fewest  ,- 


Bp.  Hull.  The  Old  Religia; 
l  ignorance 


material;  and  therefore,  how  sli.i  II  we  apprehend  it  to  I 
subject  to  such  impressions'  and  yet  pain,  and  the  tint 
v->,dahh-ticss  of  our  sensations  evidently  prove,  That  it 
subject  to  them.— Glanvill,  Ess.  1. 

agent,  then  nothi 

,  or  have  been  d 
expressly  owned  by 


Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  9. 


ing  being.— Clarke.  Evidences,  Pref. 

An  immoral  being  so  full  of  imprudence  and  suffering  as 
you  have  seen  it  is,  many  and  severe  reflections  on  their 
own  mistaken  choice,  mast  tivanadnhitj  torture  the  minds 
of  the  villous,  from  tune  to  time,  be  the)  ever  so  industrious 
to  banish  them. — Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  19. 

UN-AUSPFCIOTjS.  Usually  written  inaus- 
picious ;  unlucky,  unfortunate,  unhappy. 

Seo.  Haste,  and  break  off  your  unauspicious  rites 


UN-AUTHE'NTICK.^       Not  resting  or  re- 
Unauthe'ntical.  r tying  upon,  not  esta- 

Unauthentica'ted.        J  blished  by,  authority  ; 

not  fixed  upon  the  original  author  or  authority. 

See  Unauthorised. 
Nor  it  is  not  lawfull   to  confirme  and  maineteyne  any 


the 

were  in  all  pointea  conformable  vnto  other  holy  scriptures. 

Udal.  John,  c.  22. 

Shakspeare  is  thought  to  have  formed  his  play  [Ant.  and 

Cleop .]  on  this  story  from   North's   translation   of  Amyot's 

nnauthentick  French  Plutarch. 

Warton.  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  2". 

Now  in  the  first  place,  the  instances  themselves  are  un~ 

authenticated  by  testimony;   and,  in  theory,  to  say  the  least 


UN-AU'THORISED.  Not  founded  upon 
surety ;  not  empowered,  not  accredited,  not  war- 
ranted. 

these  times, 


O  how  in  those  dost  thou  i 
That  rebels'  actions  are  lur 
And  carried,  though  with  • 


wi.-k.-iln 


:  Muses  of  M.  Drayto, 


pare  these  relations,  taken  from 
e  Doctor's  unauthorized  suggea 
es  told  what  stories  they  would, 
them,  or  wilfully  neglected  this 


I  beg  the  reader  to 
authentic  papers,  wi 
tions,  that  the  missi 
and  the  Society  belh 
part  of  their  business 

Seeker   Answer  to  Dr.  Mayhew's  Observations,  fyc: 

UN- AW  A  KE.  |    Not  upon  watch  ;  not  roused 
Unawa'kened.   Jfromii 
ber,  sleep. 


Of  truth.  Thomson.  On  Sit  Isaac  Newton. 

My  heat !  awake. 

What  can  awake  thee,  unawak'd  by  this, 
"  Expended  deity  on  human  weal  ?" 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  4. 

UN-AWA'RE,  or^       Not   seeing,   observing, 
Unwa're.  I  heeding  or  taking  heed ; 

Unawa'res,  or         I  not  having  care  or  caution; 
Unwa'res.  )  not    careful    or   cautious, 

foreseeing  or  expecting. 

He  thogte,  that  he  wolde  myd  gyle 

Up  the  kyng  Arture  come  anonyivar  by  nyghte. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  168. 
Thus  bryngeth  he  many  a  meschiefe  in 
And  maie  not  than  be  releued.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

The  letter  which  you  deliuercd  me  for  to  copy  out,  thai 
came  from  M  Thomas  St-Miens  in  Goa.  as  also  the  note  you 
gaue  mee  of  Francis  Feruamk-s  the  Portugal,  I  brought 
thence  with  me  among  other  writings  vnawares. 

Hackluyt:   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  246. 

Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire, 

Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware, 

To  give  his  enemies  thir  wish,  and  end 

Them  in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  saves 

To  punish  endless  1— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

Who   [Feagli    Mac  Hugh]   presently   at    unawares   seized 
upon  the  fort  near  Hailenrore,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground. 
Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  1596. 

Prosp.  I  fear'd  the  pleasing  form  of  this  young  man 
Might  unairnrrs  possess  your  tender  breast, 
Winch  for  a  nobler  guest  I  had  design'd. 

Dryden.   The  Tempest,  Act  iii. 

By  which  we  may  give  some  kind  of  guess,  what  kind  of 
notions  they  were,  and  whence  deriv'd,  which  fiH'd  their 
minds  who  were  the  lirst  beginners  of  languages;  and  how 
nature,  even  in  the  naming  of  things,  u», marcs  suggested 
to  men  the  originals  and  principles  of  all  their  knowledg. 

Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b,  iii.  c,  }, 
12  C 


UNB 

■     ■  Within  the  grove'a 
Thick  foliage  perch'd,  she  pours  her  echoing  voice 
Now  deep,  now  clear,  with  ever-varied  strains 
Deploring  Itylus,  whom  she  destroy'd 
(Her  son  by  royal  Zethus)  unaware. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  six. 

UN-A'WED.  Not  terrified,  or  afraid,  or 
affrighted ;  not  overpowered  by  feelings  of  the 
superiority  of  another. 

TJnforc'd  by  punishment,  tin-aw'd  by  fear, 
His  words  were  simple,  aod  his  soul  sincere. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  i. 

But  here  he  stopped ;  and,  vnateed  by  all  besides,  whether 
of  divine  or  human,  he  did  not  dare  to  cast  so  much  as  one 
licentious  trait  against  that  venerable  judicature. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  Ded. 

UN-BA'CKED.  Not  moved  back  or  back- 
wards; not  mounted  on  tbe  back;  not  assisted, 
supported,  upheld,  encouraged. 

Pirst,  he  for  whom  thou  dost  this  villany, 
Though  pleas'd  therewith,  will  not  avouch  thy  fact, 
But  let  the  weight  of  thine  own  infamy 
fall  on  thee  unsupported,  and  unback'd. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  Ui. 

As  when  a  smith  and  's  man  (lame  Vulcan's  fellowes) 
Call'd  from  the  anvile  or  the  buffing  bellowes, 
To  clap  a  well-wrought  shoe  (for  more  than  pay) 
"Upon  a  stubbome  nagge  of  Galloway  ; 
Or  unback'd  jennet,  or  a  Flanders  mare, 
That  at  the  forge  stand  snuffing  of  the  ayre. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i. 

UN-BA'KED.     Not  dried  by  heat. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no,  your  sonne  -was  misled  with  a  snipt 
taffata  fellow  there,  whose  villanous  saffron  wold  haue  made 
all  the  vn-bak'd  and  dowy  youth  of  a  nation  in  his  colour. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Activ.  sc.  5. 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  plantains  or  bananas,  each  of  them 
Six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  four  or  five  round,  and  near  a 
quart  of  the  pounded  bread-fruit,  is  as  substantial  as  the 
thickest  unbaked  custard.— Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  17. 

UN-BA'LANCED.  Not  weighed  by  equal 
proportions  ;  not  in  equipoise  ;  not  having  equal 
weight,  force,  power,  authority. 

Thus  good  or  bad,  to  one  extreme  betray 
Th'  unbalanc'd  mind,  and  snatch  the  man  away ; 
For  virtue's  self  may  too  much  zeal  be  had; 
The  worst  of  madmen  is  a  saint  run  mad. 

Pope.  Imitation  of  Horace,  b.  i.  Ep.  6. 


Id.  Ess.  on  Man,  Ess.  1. 
And  thou  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Lost  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesis  ! 

Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c.  4. 


UN-BA'LLAST.  ^       Not  having  a  lading  or 
Unballasted.  >  loading  to  steady  or  give 

Unba'llasting,  n.  )  steadiness,  (sc.  to  a  vessel 

in  the  water)  or  to  any  thing  in  its  motion  or 

action  ; — not  steadied. 

To  unballast — is  to  remove  such  lading. 


And  now  on  the  sudden  transported  under  another  climate 

fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  controversy,  do  for  the 
most  part  grow  into  hatred  and  contempt  of  learning, 
mock'd  and  deluded  all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and 
babblements.— Milton.  Of  Education. 


He  must  needs  b 
rises  and  falls  with 
mercy  of  wind  and  i 


Heaven  upon  Earth,  i 


It  is  necessary  time  and  pains  that  is  given  to  the  unbal- 
lasting of  a  ship,  casting  out  the  earth  and  sand,  when  it  is 
to  be  loaden  with  spices.  We  must  be  emptied  more,  if  we 
would  have  of  that  fulness  and  riches  which  we  are  longing 
ioi.—Leighton.  Com.  upon  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter 

Whilst  alas  !  my  timorous  muse 
Unambitious  tracts  pursues ; 
Does  with  weak  unballast  wings, 
About  the  mossy  brooks  and  springs, 
And  all  inferior  beauteous  things, 

Like  the  laborious  bee, 

Tor  little  drops  of  honey  flee, 
And  there  with  humble  sweets  contents  her  industry. 

Cowley.  The  Praise  of  Pindar. 
But  as  at  sea  th'  unballast'd  vessel  rides, 
Cast  to  and  fro,  the  sport  of  winds  and  tides ; 
So  in  the  bounding  chariot  toss'd  on  high, 
The  youth  is  hurry'd  headlong  through  the  eky. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Metam.h.iL 


UNB 

UN-BA'NDED.  Not  tied  or  fastened;  not 
having  a  band,  or  fastening. 

But  I  pardon  you  for  that,  for  6iraply  your  hauing  in 
beard,  is  a  yonger  brother's  reuenneu,  then  your  hose  should 
be  vngarter'd,  your  bonntt  tmbanded,  your  sleeue  vu- 
button'd,  your  sboo  vntide,  and  euerie  thing  about  you, 


Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

UN-BAPTTZED.   Not  dipped  or  merged;  not 

having  received  the  rite  of  baptism. 

And  as  for  infantes  ihen;  vnbupfized,  in  manve  of  these 
Ihyngea  that  I  haue  rehersed  by  the  way,  many  men  wil 
peraduenture  thynk  otherwyse. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  126/. 

He  being  but  a  child,  in  his  clear  bosom  felt 

The  most  undoubted  truth,  and  yet  uubaptiz'd  long. 

Drayton.  Poty-Olbion,  s.  24. 

UN-BAR,  v.  To  remove  the  bar  or  implement 
of  defence,  the  guard  or  security. 

Eftsoones  himselfe  in  glitterand  armes  he  dight, 
And  bis  well  proued  weapons  to  him  bent; 
Bo  taking  courteous  conge  he  behight, 
Those  gates 

It  is  vicious  and  faulty  it  self,  spoileth  and  marreth  clean 
the  intemperate  and  incontinent  person,  by  making  no 
resistance  to  his  appetites  and  demands,  but  letting  all  lie 
unfortified,  unhnrrd,  and  unlockt,  yeelding  easie  accesse 
and  entrance  to  those  that  will  make  assault  and  give  the 
attempt.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  136. 

For  all  my  labours  in  so  long  a  space, 
Sure  I  may  plead  a  title  to  your  grace ; 
Enter  the  town  :   1  then  unbarr'd  the  gates, 
When  I  remov'd  their  tutelary  fates. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xiii 

UN-BA'RBED.  Not  sheared,  shaven,  or 
mown. 

For  whom,  when  with  his  hounds 


The  labouring  hui 
Where  harbour'd  i 
The  dogs  of  him  d 


find. 


s  the  thick  un  barbed  grounds 
irt ;  there  often  from  his  feed 
-Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  6.  13. 


Prythee  now  say  you  will,  and  goe  about  it. 

Corio.  Must  I  goe  shew  them  my  vnbarb'd  sconce  ? 
Must  I  with  my  base  tongue  giue  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lye,  that  it  must  beare  ?  well,  I  will  doo't. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

UN-  B  ARK,  v.  To  go  out  of  a  bark,  i.e.  a  stout 
or  strong  vessel;  to  strip  off  the  bark,  i.e.  the 
coat  defending  or  protecting  the  tree. 

This  being  past,  the  next  day  after  ourarriuall  in  thesayd 
port,  wee  did  vnbarke  our  selues  and  went  on  lande  vp  to 
the  citie  or  head  towne  of  the  great  Canaria,  where  we 
remained  18.  or  20.  dayes. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  448. 

It  hath  been  observed,  that  a  branch  of  a  tree,  being  un- 
barked  some  space  at  the  bottome,  and  so  set  into  the 
ground,  hath  growen. — Bacon.  Naturall  Historte,  §654. 

UN-BARRICA'DOED.  Not  barred;  i.  e. 
stopped  or  blocked  up,  obstructed,  fortified. 

Rather  (let  him)  quietly  take  up  with  what  he  could  find 
in  the  glutted  markets,  the  unbarricodoed  streets,  the  drowsy 
Old  Bailey  judges,  or,  at  worst,  the  airv,  wholesome  pillory 
of  Old  England.—  Burke.  Letter  to  William  Elliot,  Esq. 


How  should  we  know  thy  soul  had  been  securd, 
In  honest  counsels,  and  in  way  ttnbase. 

Daniel.  To  Henry  Wriothesly. 

UN-BA'SHED.  \     i.e.  unabashed,  (qv.) 
Unba'shful.         §       Unhashful— 
Not    filled   or    overflowing  with,   not  feeling, 
shame. 

The  watch  gave  a  quick  alarm  to  the  soldiers  within,  whom 
practice  already  having  prepared,  began  each,  with  ititbashed 
hearts,  or  at  least  countenances,  to  look  to  their  charge  or 
obedience  which  was  allotted  to  them. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

For  in  my  youth  I  neuer  did  apply 

Hot,  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  bloud, 


The 


tli  rnbaihfull  forehead  i 
weaknesse  and  debilitie. 
Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Acti 

UN-BA'TED,  i.e.  unabated,  (qv.) 
WHiere  is  the  horse  that  doth  vntread  againe 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  vnbated  fire, 
That  he  did  pace  them  first :  all  things  that  are, 
Are  with  more  spirit  chaced  then  enioy'd. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii 
2034 


But  my  guards 

Are  you,  great  Powers,  and  the  unbated  strength* 
Of  a  firm  conscience,  which  shall  arm  each  step 
Ta'en  for  the  state  ;  and  teach  me  slack  no  pace 
For  fear  of  malice. — B.  Jonaon.  Catiline,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

UN-BA'THED.        Not  wetted,    washed,    of 

moistened. 

Let  her  but  shew  me 

A  ruin'd  cheek  like  mine,  that  holds  his  colour 
And  writes  but  sixteen  years  in  spight  of  sorrows. 
An  unbathed  body  ;  smiles,  that  give  but  shaddows. 
And  wrinkle  not  the  face. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
Fierce  Pasimond  their  passage  to  prevent, 
Thrust  full  on  Cvmon's  back  in  his  descent. 
The  blade  retuin'd  unbath'd,  and  to  the  handle  bent. 

Dryden.  Cytnon  $  Ip/iigenia. 
Far  whence,  my  guest !  should  thy  beliefe  arise, 
That  1  deser\e  past  other  of  my  sex 
The  praise  of  wisdom,  if  unbath'd,  unoil'd, 
Ill-dad,  thou  sojourn  here? 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xix. 

Not  beaten  or  knocked, 


I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  armes 
Are  hyr'd  to  beare  their  staues  ;  either  thou  Macbeth, 
Or  else  my  sword  with  an  vnbattered  edge 
I  sheath  againe  vndeeded. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  V.  sc. 


I  ought  now  to  loose  the  reigns  of  my  affections,  to  unbay 
the  current  of  my  passions,  and  live  on  without  boundary  or 
measure. — Norris.  Miscellanies. 

UN-BE'ARDED.  Having  nothing  for  the 
cutter,  parer.  shaver,  mower  ;  nothing  resembling 
the  hair  of  the  chin. 

The  people  are  of  good  stature,  wel  ii 
with  small  slender  hands  and  feet,  wit! 
smaleyes.  wide  mouthes  :  the  most  pi 
To, 


body  proportioned, 
broad  visages,  and 
t  vnbearded,  great 
lips,  and-close  toothed.— //WA7»y.   Voyages,  p.  104. 

Th'  unbearded  youth,  his  guardian  once  being  gone, 

Loves  dogges  and  horses  ;  and  is  ever  one 

I'  the  open  field.— 5.  Jonson.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 

As  when  a  sudden  storm  of  hail  and  rain 

Beats  to  the  ground  the  yet  unbearded  grain, 

Think  not  the  hopes  of  harvest  are  destroy'd 

On  the  flat  field,  and  on  the  naked  void. 

Dryden.  Britannia  Reditita. 

UN-BEA'RING.     Not  bringing  forth  or  pro- 
ducing. 

Unbearable  is  common  in  speech. 
But  either  to  the  clasping  vine 

Does  the  supporting  poplar  wed, 
Or  with  his  pruning-hook  disjoin 

Unbearing  branches  from  their  head. 
And  grafts  more  happy  iu  their  stead. 

Dryden.  Horace,  Ep.  2. 

UN-BEAST,  v.      To  divest  of  the   form,   or 
qualities  of  a  beast. 
Thus  we  the  guiltie  scourge  !    Thus  thus  we  our 
Revenge  advance  !  such,  and  so  great  our  powre! 


Phoronis)  and  her  wanton  shape  i 


s  heretofore 
ape  restore. 
Sandys.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  ii. 

UN-BE'ATEN.     Not  struck  or  hit ;  not  struck 


down,  levelled,  trodden. 
Howere  his  talke,  his 


Brought 


i  sake,  unspurr'd.  unbeaten, 
id  turn'd  tayle  at  ttuneaten. 

Corbet.  Iter  Borealc. 
Both  Love's  high-way,  vet  bv  Love's  self  unbeaten, 
Most  like  the  milky  i ..Mb  wlm  b  crosses  heaven. 

P.  Fletcher.  A  Hymn  at  the  Marriage  of  my  Cousins. 
Where  hadst  thou  room,  great  author!  where  to  roll 
The  mighty  theme  of  an  immortal  soul! 
Through  paths  unknown,  unbeaten,  whence  were  brought 
Thy  proofs  so  strong  for  immaterial  thought. 

Young.  Letter  to  Mr.  Ticketl. 

IN-BEAU'TEOUS.  >       Not    having    those 
Unbbau'tipul.  )  qualities  that  are  ajrrce- 

able  or  pleasing  to  the  senses,  in  the  material 
world;  not  having  those  intellectual  or  moral 
qualities  which  are  pleasing  or  agreeable  to  the 
mind. 

The   sanctifying    spirit   that  beautifies  the    soul,   is  an 
humbling  spirit  also,  Co  make  if  ,■■.■■■'■■  in  its  own  eyes. 

r,Y0l.: 


.  Sei.8. 


UNB 

We  stick  in  the  shell  and  superfices  of  them,  and  seek  nc 
further;  that  makes  them  unbeautiful,  and  unsavory  to  us 
and  that  use  of  them  turns  into  an  empty  custom. 

Leighton.  Com.  on  Peter,  v.  21. 

It  is  intended  also  for  the  ornament  of  the  church  :  I  say 

ornament :  for  I  cannot  persuade  my  self,  that  God  ever 

designed   his  church  for  a  rude,  naked,  unbeautiful  lump  : 

or  to  lay  the  foundations  of  purity  in  the  ruins  of  decency. 

South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  11. 

UN-BECO'MING.  )      Not  convenient  or  con- 
Unbeco'mingness.     J  current;    not  fitting,  de- 
cent, appropriate,  or  suitable. 
Altho'  he  receives  no  addition  of  happiness  by  the  return 

of  glory  from  his  creatures,  yet  it  is  a  thing  he  values,  his 
P'iory  ho  will  not  fjive  to  ainuhcr  ;  and  it  is  unbecoming  the 
excellency  of  his  majrstv  to  \>v  disapi'mnU-d  in  his  end. 

Hale.  Cont.  Of  Humility. 

Let  us  learn  from  hence,  to  abstain  from  ali  such  rash  and 

horrid  imprecations,  which  the  ears  of  sober  heathens  would 

heinous  (as,  I  fear,  they  are  more  familiar)  hi  the  mouths 
Of  Christians.— Aticrbury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  5. 

Or,  if  words  are  sometimes  to  he  used,  they  ought  to  be 
grave,  kind  and  sober,  representing  the  ill,  or  unbecoming- 
ness  of  the  faults,  rather  than  a  hasty  rating  of  the  child  for 
it.— Locke.  Of  Education,  §  77. 

Their  dress  has  been  mentioned  already,  particularly 
their  large  round  head-dresses  of  feathers,  which  were  far 
from  being  unbecoming. —Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

UN-BED,  v.     To  move  out  of  bed. 


Eels  imbed  themselves,  and  s 


t  the 


■  of  thunder. 


"When  they  passed  have 

Their  gloomy  orb  :1'.i1m-  shades  cas'ly  deceive) 

Not  only  they  that  visible  bereave 

Of  life  and  being,  but  the  hidden  might 

And  root  of  motion  unliv'd,  unbeend,  tbey  leave 

In  their  vain  thoughts. 

More.  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  c.  1.  st.  15. 


Not  suiting  or  becoming. 


These  are  things  to  no  purpose;  not  only  for  the  levity 

and  theatrical  gay.-tk-s  and  rvpresenhmnts  u a ho  fit t i n g  the 

gravity  and  purity  and  spirituality  of  Christian  religion  .  .  . 

Bp.  Taylor.  Utile  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

This  lime,  you  know,  calls  for  a  discourse  concerning  the 

resurrection   of  our   Lord   and    Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ;     of 

this  you  hear  no  sound  in  the  words,  which  I  have  read, 

befitting  the  day. 


I  therefore  you  conclude 


Hales.  Rem.  Ser. 


UN-BEFO'OL,  v.  To  restore  from  tbe  state 
or  condition  of  a  fool ;  of  one  fooled  or  gulled. 

A  man's  -way  out  of  error,  lies  thro'  the  paths  of  con- 
viction ;  and  he  that  recovers  a  fool  must  first  unbefool  him 
to  that  degree,  as  to  persuade  him  of  his  folly. 

South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  S. 

UN-BEGE'T,  v.  Not  gotten,  or  gained  ;  not 
generated  or  produced. 


lie  raise  'em  to  a  regiment,  and  then  c 

"When  thc-y  turn  disobedient,  itnbeget'em; 
Knock  'em  o'  th'  head,  and  put  in  new. 

Beaum.  §  Fletch.  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Act  i 


The  race  uiiblest.  to  In- in;.;  yet  nn begot. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

UN-BEGUI'LE,  v.  To  free  from  deception, 
from  wily  or  false  allurements  or  persuasions. 

And  to  the  intent  thou  Hue  vnbcguiled,  I  wyll  tell  the  a 
secrete.— Golden  Boke,  c.  42. 

Come,  come  away  from  wrong,  from  craft,  from  toil, 

J'essess  thine  own  with  right,  with  truth,  with  peace; 

Ilreak  from  these  snares  thy  jml-inunt  unbeguile, 

Free  thine  own  torment,  and  my  grief  release. 

Daniel.  Letter  from  Octavia  to  Marcus  Antaniut. 

That  he  might  unbeguile  and  win  them,  he  designed  to 
■write  a  deliberate  and  sober  treatise  on  the  church's  power 
to  make  canons  for  the  use  of  ceremonies,  and  by  law  to 
impose  an  obedience  to  them,  as  upon  her  children. 

Walton.  Life  of  Hooker. 


UNB 
UN-BEHO'VELY.      Not    meet,   fitting-,    or 
agreeable. 
Upon  his  wombe  sterres  thre, 

Whiche  of  his  kynde  is  moist  and  colde, 

And  vnbehouely  many  folde. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

IJN-BELIE'F.  -V       A.  S.  Vngeleafa ,  Dut.  On- 

Unbelie've,  v.     I  gke-loove,  ineredulitas,  infi.de- 

Unbelie'ver.       Vlitas, — incredulity,  infidelity. 

Unbelif.'vable.  I       Not  to  deem,  adjudge,  ac- 

Unbelie'veful.  J  knowledge,   allow,   admit, — 

as  a  rule  of  life  ,■  not  to  think  right,  not  to  credit 

or  give  credit  to,  not  to  place  faith  or  confidence 

in,  or  deem  trustworthy.     See  Disbelieve. 


there,  for  their  vnbolefea 


Jhesus  answeride  and  seide,  a  thou  generacioun  unbileeful 
&  weiward,  how  longe  schal  I  be  with  you  how  longe  schal 
i  sumv  \ou  '  bringc  ye  him  liidur  to  me. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  17. 


lyfs 


tthe 


dwellithinhim.- 
also,  that  the  minister  doth  exec 


.  Jon,  c.  3. 


the  autho- 

ie  uf  binding  and  shutting,  as  often  as  he  slnitteth  vp  the 
gate  of  the  kingdome  of  heauen  against  erUn'leeniiiii  and 
stubborne  persons,  denouncing  vnto  them  Gods  vengeaunce, 
and  euerlasting  punishment. 

Jewel.  Repiie  vnto  M.  Ilarttinge,  p.  14. 

For  here  was  made  a  foreshewe  of  the  churche,  that 

shoulde  bee  gathered  together  of  the  Gentiles,  because  the 

synagogue  dyd  throughe  her  vnbeliefe,  repell  the  ghospell. 

Vdal.  Marks,  c.  ,~. 

This  to  almighty  God  hath  so  been  thought  good,  to 
thentet  that  al  creatures  maie  vnderstand.  nothing  to  be  so 
a'hich  tiie  power  of  God  is  nut  able 
his  pleasure. — Id.  Luke,  c.  1, 


'  hnc"  l.o  ciieete,  ii  it:  be  ! 


Doest  thou  beleeue  so,  said  the  Sophie  ' 
that  I  do,  said  I :  Oh  thou  t    '    " 
neede  to  haue  friendship  with 
me  to  depart.— Hackluyt.   Voi 


:  of  the  Myr 


and  ,u  v.illed 


h  n,g  and  no  King,  Actii. 


Jht,  if  not  by  reason  prov'd, 
'  over-working  powre  to  doe 
i-wise  than  nature  reacheth  to, 
t  fabulous. 

Ih„u  :,.    ;;..    in,  . 


,  ur  vnsiimcieiiey  in  the  inea. 
■IlooUr.  Ecclesini.tii-.iti  V„l<l 


,i  i  .ran,, 
i  be  v.-ed  i 


e.— Id.  lb.  §  8 


Pope.  Imit.  o/  Horace,  1).  ii.  Ep.  1. 

For  the  mind  doth,  by  every  degree  of  affected  unbelief, 
contract  more  and  mere  of  a  general  indisposition  towards 
believing.— .J/rer&wn/,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 


!  settled  opinion,  that  the  z 
ral  knowledge,  would  always  be  of  service 
interest  of  true  religion,  in  opposition  to' 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Pref. 


Most  truly,  that  Ulysses  comes  again. 

Cowper.  Jlonier.  Odyssey,  b.  stv. 

UN-BELO'VED.  Not  chosen,  selected  orpre- 
lerred— as  an  object  of  desire,  or  gratification, 
grace  or  favour. 
His  tender  parent  could  no  longer  bear; 
lint,  interposing,  sought  to  sooth  his  care. 
Who  er'e  you  are,  not  unbelov'd  by  Heav'n, 
Since  on  our  friendly  shoar  your  ships  are  driv'n : 
Have  courage.  Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  I. 

UN-BE'LTED.     Ungirded. 
They  heard  and  rose,  and  tremulously  brave 
Rush  where  the  sound  invol  ed  their  aid  to  save; 
They  come  with  half-lit  tapers  in  their  hands, 


UN-BEND,  v.  To  move  from  a  curved, 
crooked  or  bowed  line  into  a  straight  or  direct 
one  ;  to  turn  into  a  direct  line. 

To  unbend  a  bow  is,  consequential^',  to  relax 
its  tension  :   and,  hence,  (met. )  to  unbend  is — 

To  relax,  to  remit,  to  give  relaxation,  ease  or 
freedom  to. 
We  vnbend,  and  thou  wilt  spende  thy  speares. 

Golden  Boke,  Let.  9. 
Their  utmost  rage  the  English  now  had  breath'd, 
And  their  proud  hearts  'gan  somewhat  to  relent; 
Their  bloody  swords  they  quietly  had  sheath'd, 
And  their  strong  bows  already  were  unbent. 

Drayton.   The  Battle  oj  Agincourt. 

. Like  an  unbent  how  carelessly 

His  sinewy  proboscis  did  remissly  lie. 

Donne.  Progress  of  the  Soul,  son.  I. 
Thus  when  old  Cato  would  sometimes  unbend 

The  rugged  stiffness  of  his  mind, 
Stem  and  severe,  the  stoic  quaff" d  his  bowl, — 
His  frozen  virtue  felt  the  charm. 

Congreve.  Horace,  b.  iii.  Ode  21. 

Ye  good  distrest ! 

Ye  noble  few  1  who  here  unbending  stand 
lieneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  a  while. 

Thomson.  Winter. 
The  short  unbending  neck  of  the  elephant  is  compensated 
by  the  length  and  flexibility  of  his  proboscis. 

Paley    Natural  Theology,  c.  IS. 


.^      Ha- 

V  good, 
J  tagej 


Having   received  no 

service  or  advan- 

not  served    or 


T'N-BE'NEFITED.- 
Uhbe'nefiged. 

UvurxEi i'cial. 
profited. 

Unbeneficed,— not  having  received  an  ecclesias- 
tical benefice  or  preferment. 

But  [it]  hath  tainted  also  the  fountains  of  Divine  doo' 
trine,  and  render'd  the  pure  and  solid  law  of  God  unbene* 

Jli  i.ii   in    i:  .     >V   !l      ::     '    iiiii.n.'e    .  i     .:.<..  i    . 

Milton.  Doct.  $  Disc,  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  C.22. 

More  vacant  pulpits  wou'd  more  converts  make, 

All  wou'd  have  latitude  enough  to  take; 

The  rest  unbenrjie'd,  vnur  >eels  maintain. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.' 

For  the  most  part,  dissenters,  men  little  known,  yet  men 
Of  industry  and  virtue,  men  who  have  acquired  their  excel- 
lence, whatever  it  may  be,  uninstructcd  by  the  tuition,  unbe. 
nrjileilly  the  fntind aliens,  and  umlienilied  by  th*  graduation 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. — Knox.  Liberal  Education,  App. 

UN-BENI'GHTED.  Day,  or  the  light  of  day, 
had  not  gone  down  or  descended  or  declined. 

To  them  day 

Had  unbenigltled  shon,  while  the  low  sun 
To  recompence  his  distance,  in  thir  sight 
Had  rounded  still  th'  horison.—  Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  x. 

UN-BENI'GN.  Not  gentle,  gracious,  favour, 
able,  kind  or  bountiful. 

To  the  blanc  nioone 

Her  office  they  prescrib'd,  to  th'  other  five 

Thir  planetarie  motions  and  aspects 

In  sexttle.  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite, 

Of  noxious  eiticacie,  and  when  to  joyne 

In  synod  unbenigne.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

UN-BERE'FT.  Not  robbed;  not  taken  away, 
deprived  of,  or  despoiled. 

f.osr  Phrygia  I  with  twentie  ships  forsook  : 
And  by  my  rnother-goddesse  counsell,  took 
The  way  which  fates  prescrib'd  :  seven,  unbercfl 
Bv  seas,  and  cruell  stormes,  alone  are  left. 

Sandys.  Virgil   jEneis, 


UNB 

UN-BESEE'M,  v.  \       To  look  or  appear  not, 

Unbesee'mingly.       >(sc.)   like    itself;     as   it 

Unbesee'mingness.  /  ought  to  look  or  appear, 

i.  e.  not  to  look  or  appear  or  be,  apt,  becoming, 

decent,  convenient,  suitable,  appropriate. 


Gotr.v.   Con.  A.  b.  viii. 


For  loue,  whiche  is 
Of  all  reason,  as  me 

Through  sotie,  and  through  nicetee 

Of  his  voluptuositee. 

For  he  considered,  that  king  John  had  resolued  vpon  this 
oint  onelie  in  his  heat  and  furie  (which  moueth  men  to 
ndertake  manie  an  inconuenient  enterprise,  rnbpstcming 
lie  person  of  a  common  man.  much  more  reprochfull  to  a 
riuce.)— Holinshed.   Chron.  K.John,  an.  1202. 

Whereas  Martin  has  dedicated  his  bonk  to  Queen  Mary, 
tieu  a  virgin,  Ponet  shewed  his  uncivil,  rude  language, 
nbeseeming  the  modesty  of  a  virgin  to  see  or  hear. 

Slrype.  Eccles.  Mem.   Q.  Mary,  an.  1556. 

Against  the  disguise,  she  had  pleaded  the  nnbexeemingness 
>r  her  person  and  state  ;  against  the  journey,  the  perils  of 
q  long  and  solitary  a  walk. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cant.  Jeroboam's  Wife. 

;  least  controul  of  contrary 
i  walked  in  the  same,  though 
nd   rule  for  the  avoiding  of  I 


UNB 
UN-BI'AS,  v.  \       Not  to  turn  away,— from  an 

Unbiassed.        V  impartial  judgment;    to  turn 
Unbi'assedly.  J  from,  free  from,  partiality,  pre- 
judice, or  prepossession. 

Learned  men  of  unhinged  judgments  will  maintain,  that 
Lydyate  had  the  best  in  that  contest. 

Fuller.    Worthies.  Oxfordshire. 
They  clearly  see  that  their  highest  perfection  consists  in 
the  most  even  and  un'>i/isz.cd  conformity  to  the  command  of 
God.— Hale.   Coat.  Meditations  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer. 


she  had  been  exposed  to,  for  c 


-Boyle.    Wo 


.  p.  265. 


a1,'  ;- 


they  1 


,  tha 


nsuitable 


their  former  condition  as  Jews  ;  but  mi 
to  them,  as  now,  Christians. 

Leighton.  Com.  on  I  Peter,  c.  4. 
Equity  doth  exact,  and  gratitude  requireth.  and  all  reason 
dictateth,  that  we  should  be  content ;  or  that  in  being  dis- 
conted  we  behave  our  selves  very  nnbtseemingty  and  un- 
worthily, are  very  unjust,  very  ingratefull,  and  very  fooli&li 
toward  him.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  6. 

it  now  thou  art, 


Only  he,  that  would  thus  give  the  mind  its  flight,  and 
send  abroad  his  inquiries  into  all  parts  after  truth,  must  be 

employs  his  thoughts  about,  and  never  fail  to  judge  himself, 
and  judge  unbiassedlti,  of  all  that  he  receives  from  others, 
either  in  their  writings  or  discourses. 

Locke.  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  §  3. 

But  indeed  the  humble  and  unbiassed  minds  of  the  illite- 
rate are  much  better  judges  of  truth,  when  proposed  to 
them,  than  such  as  are  blinded  with  prejudice,  worldly  in- 
terest, or  sensual  pleasures. — Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  10. 

UN-BID.    1       A.S.  Unbeden. 
Unbi'dden.  )      Not   asked,   not  required,  not 
demanded,  not  commanded. 
She  did  not  only  ieoperde  as  an  vnbidden  geste  boldely  to 


Xur  - 


j  fair 


Byron.  To  Ianthe. 

UN-BE SO'UGHT.     Not  searched  or  asked, 

begged  or  petitioned. 

And  least  cold 


Or  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath  unbesaught  provided,  and  his  hands 

'  "     >  unworthie,  pitying  while  he  iudg'd 
Milt<        ~ 


Cloath'd  i 


Paradise  Lost,  b.  X. 
UN-BESPO'KEN.       Not   spoken  for;    not 


asked,  or  required. 


Thee,  Saviour,  thee,  the  nations  vows  confess; 

And.  never  satisfi'd  with  seeing,  less  : 

Swift,  unbespnken  pomps,  thy  steps  proclaim, 

And  stammering  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  name. " 

Drydcn.  Absalom  £  Achitophel, 

UN-BESTO'WED,  v.     Not  given,  granted,  or 
conferred. 
Hee  had  now  but  one  sonne  and  one  daughter  vnbestowed. 
Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  216. 

UN-BETTDEN.        Not   come  to   pass;    not 

happened. 

As  who  saith,  any  other  waie  than  thus,  but  that  the  ilkc 
tliinges.  that  the  prescience  wote  beforn  ne  maie  not  vnbe- 
tiden,  that  is  to  saine,  that  thei  moten  betide. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  v. 


For  many  being  privy  to  the  fact, 
How  hard  it  is  to  keep  it  unbelray'd. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iii. 

UN-BEWA'ILED.     Not  deplored,  lamented, 
bemoaned. 

Cheere  your  heart. 


Shakespeare.  Anthony  $  Cler-patra,  Act  iii. 
UN-BEWA'RE,  or  Unaware,  (qv.) 


her. 


Ps.  143,  pt.  ii. 

In  a  filthy  vow  chage  thy  former  decre.  Fulfyll  not  that 
thmi  hast  vowed  <-.)' cwan-s,  for  that  promyse  is  wycked, 
v.'.iiehe  is  not  accopli&hed  without  naughtynes. 

Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  25. 


compazine 
So  vp  he 


And  \ 


d  thence  amounted  streight ; 
Which  when  the  Carle  beheld,  and  saw  his  guest 
"Would  safe  depart,  for  all  his  subtile  sleight, 
halter  from  among  the  rest, 
hung  himselfe,  vnbid,  vnblest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  b.  i.  c.9. 
Cure'd  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake,  thou  in  sorrow 
Shalt  eat  thereof  all  the  days  of  thy  life  j 

"t  shall  bring  thee  forth 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 
lore  but  crown'd  a  bowl  unbid, 
;  nectar  overlook'd  the  lid. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
Menelaus  went, 


of  this  hlisse,  is  in  soch  wil  medled 
that  it  shuld  haue  his  kindely  W\  ng. 
Chaucer.   Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 


UN-BI/GOTTED.    Free  from  vain  scruples  or 
superstitions. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  Erasmus,  who  was  an  unbigotted 
Roman  Catholick.  was  so  much  transported  with  this  pas- 
sage from  Socrates,  that  he  could  scarce  forbear  kinking  upon 
him  as  a  saint,  and  desiring  him  to  pray  forlv 
Spectt 


No.  213. 

UN-BIND,  v.  \    To  loose  (sc.)  the  tie  or  fasten. 

Unbo'dnd.        J  ing;   to  free,  to  deliver,  from 
bond,  fastening  or  confinement ;  to  loose,  to  set 
at  liberty. 
Sore  hyra  of  thogte  the  erle's  deth.  ac  in  other  half  he 

Joye  in  hys  herte,  for  the  contasse  of  spoushed  was  vn- 
bonde.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  161. 

Tho  was  he  al  clcne  louered,  to  bynde  and  vnbynde. 

Id.  p.  318. 
Ich  parcevede  of  the  power,  that  Peter  hadde  to  kepe 
To  bynden  and  unbynden.  as  the  boke  telleth. 

P'wrs  Plouhman,  p.  7. 
Tims  haveth  Peers  power,  beo  bus  pardon  payed 
To  bynde  and  unb gride,  bothe  here  and  elleswer. 

Id.  p.  8r6. 
But  now  we  ben  unboundun  fro  the  lawe  of  deeth   in 
which  we  weren  holdun,  so  that  we  seruen  in  newenesse  of 
Bpyryt  and  not  in  coldnesse  of  lettre. 

Wiclif.  Romaynes,  c.  7. 
Thou  art  boundun  to  a  wyf,  nyle  thou  seke  nnhynding  : 
thou  art  unboundttn  fro  a  wyf  nyle  thou  seke  a  wyf. 

Id.   1  Corynth,  c.  7. 

And  anoon   be  that   was   deed,   cam  out,    boundun  the 

hondis  and  feet  with  hnndis.  rind  hist   kite   boundun  with  a 

sudarye,  and  Jhesusseith  to  hem,  unbinds  ye  him,  andsuffre 

ye  him  to  go  forth. — Id.  Jon,  c.  11. 

.2036 


He  can  make  within  a  little  stound 
Of  sicke  folke,  hole,  fresh,  and  60un> 
i  make  seeke, 


I  J-.-  i 


Nightingale, 

For  the  lawe  saith;  ther  is  nothing  so  good  by  way  of 
inde,  as  a  thing  to  be  unbounde  by  him  that  it  was  ybouiide. 
Id.   The  Tale  of  Afelibeus. 
Were  I  unbounden,  all  so  mote  I  the, 
I  wolde  never  eft  comen  in  the  snare. 

Id.    The  Marchantes  Prot.  v.  8103. 


ithiuko 


l  self  without  scripture,  vnb»unden 
ioe  ye  thyng  which  we  fynde  com- 
ir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  518. 


she  resolv'd  no  remedy  to  finde, 
•  better  cheare  to  shew  in  misery, 

?r  captiue  bonds  vnbinde. 
>t  of  the  body,  but  the  m 


Till  fortune  would  1 


Faerie  Qu 

«  plain 
dyd  lose  and  vnbind 


So  yt  hv  this  pla 
Peter,  that  Christ 
paines  in  hell.— Sir  T.  More,   iror/ces,  p.  320. 

In  vain,  though  by  thir  powerful  art  they  binde 
Volatil  Hermes,  and  call  up  unbound 
In  various  shapes  old  Proteus  from  the  sea 
Draind  through  a  limbec  to  his  native  forme. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

The  next  morning  the  death  being  rubb'd  off,  I  unbound 
it,  and  found  the  worm  broken  off,  and  the  hole  quite  healed 
up. — Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1676. 

This  riband  bind  beneath  thy  breast, 
Celestial  texture.     Thenceforth  ev'ry  fear 
Of  death  dismiss,  and,  laying  once  thy  hands 


Into  the  deep. 

UN-BI'SHOP,  v.     To  be  without,  to  divest  of, 

the  rank  or  character  of  bishop. 
For,  I  must  profess  that  I  cannot  look  upon  Titus  as  so 
"  "      'd  yet,  but  that  he  still  exhibits  to  us  all  the 


>  this  day  is  claimed 


far  un-bish  _ 

essentials  of  that  jurisdiei 

for  Episcopal.— South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

UN-BI'TTED.  Not  withheld  or  restrained  (as 
by  the  bit  of  a  bridle).     See  Unbridled. 

But  we  haue  reason  to  coole  our  raging  motions,  our 
carnall  stings,  or  tnbitted  lusts  :  whereof  I  take  this,  that 
you  call  loue,  to  be  a  sect,  or  seven  [scion.] 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

UN-BLA'MED.       ^       Not   attacked   or   as- 
Unbla'meable.  I  sailed,  (as  to  fame,  cha- 

Unbi.a'meably.  J  racter  or  conduct ;)  not 

Unbla'meableness.  J  infamed,  defamed,  or 
found  fault  with;  not  rebuked,  chided,  repri- 
manded, unfavourably  censured. 

And  because  there  can  be  betwixte  God  and  synners  no 
peace,  it  hath  pleased  him  frely  to  forgeue  al  the  offences  of 
your  former  life,  to  thentent  lie  woulde  in  his  sight  make 
you  holy,  vnblameablc,  and  faultles. — Udal.  Cohssians,  c.  1. 

In  -which  she  shew'd,  how  that  discourteous  knight 
avium  Tristram  slew)  them  in  that  shadow  found, 
Jovning  together  in  vnblam'd  delight. 
An. I  him  vnarm'd,  as  now  he  lay  on  ground, 
Charg'd  with  his  speare,  and  mortally  did  wound. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 

They  that  durst  to  strike 

At  so  ex.iiiipk.-s,  and  uhbi.ni/:-d  a  life, 
As  that  of  the  renowned  Germanicus, 
Will  not  sit  down  with  that  exploit  alone: 
He  threatens  many  that  hath  injured  one. 

B.  Jonson.  Sejantts,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Those  their  pure  unblamable  spirits,  which  live  not  only 
in  heaven,  but  in  their  wrnings.  the}  must  ittainl  with  new 
attainiures.  which  no  Protestant  ever  before  aspers'd  them 
with.— Milton.  Biucr.  Of  Divorce.  To  the  Par  lament. 

For  the  whole  religion  of  a  Christian  is  to  live  unblam  - 
ably ;  that  is,  in  all  holiness  and  purity  of  conversation. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3. 
He  lov'd  his  people,  him  they  idoliz'd  : 
And  thence  proceeds  my  mortal  hatred  t 
That  f 


Ik- 


all  besides 
Dryden.   Don  Scbastit 


Unblameitblcvess  of  life,  an  untainted  rareness  ~f  m  „: 
per-,    it   defends  the   person   and  confirms  the  oflice ;  a: 
both  refreshes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  alsi 
strengthens  the  body.— South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  4. 


From  that  time  forth  I  lived  so  very  ^nbtameably,  that  ] 
ras  made  president  of  a  colledge  of  brachmans. 

Spectator,  No.  345. 
He  said,  and  this  advice  above  the  rest, 


Not  j 

Dryden.  Absalom  $  Ach 

XJN-BLA'STED.       Not    struck    as   with 
sudden  gust ;   not  withered  or  destroyed. 
The  unblasted  bay,  to  conquests  due, 
The  Persian  peach, 
And  there  the  forw* 

Peacham.  Embl.  (161 


!  the  forward  almond  £. 

Not  whitening 


UN-BLE'ACHING, 
ing  to  be  white  or  pale. 

Albeit  unworthy  of  the  prey-bird's 
Let  their  bleach'd  bones,  and  blood' 
I*ong  mark  the  battle-field  with  hideous  awe. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  1. 

UN-BLEE'DING.^       Not  shedding,  pouring 

Unbloo'oy.  > forth  oremitting6/ood.- — 

Unbloo'died.  J  the  red  fluid  in  the  veins 

of  animals,  so  called. 

There  were  slaine  of  ye  Persians  &  Arabians  ten  thou- 
sand, &  the  victorie  was  not  vnbloudt/e  to  the  Macedons. 

Brende.  Quinlus  Curtius,  fol.  70. 
That  when  war  fails,  peace  must  make  war  with  words, 
And  b'  arm'd  unto  destruction  ev'n  as  strong, 
As  were  in  ages  past  our  civil  swords  : 
Making  as  deep,  although  unbleeding  wounds  ; 
That  when  as  fury  fails,  wisdom  confounds. 

Daniel.  To  Sir  T.  Byerton. 

This  hath  brought 

Sweet  peace  to  sit  in  that  bright  state  she  ought 
Unbloody,  i 

Petilius  Cerealis  by  appointment  of  Vespasian  succeeding, 
had  to  doe  with  the  populous  Briirantcs  in  many  battails, 
and  som  of  those,  not  unbloodie. 

Milton.  History  of  Britaine,  b.  ii. 
"Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttocks  nest, 
But  mav  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 
Although  the  kyte  soare  with  mbloudied  beake! 
Euen  so  suspitious  is  this  tragedie. 

Shakespeare.  2  PI  Hen.  VI.  Act  iii.  so.  2. 
But  thus  unlaurel'd  to  descend  in  vain, 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast, 
And  mix  unbleediny  with  the  boasted  slain, 
While  Glory  crowns  so  many  a  meaner  crest ! 

Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  1. 
Soon,  by  righteous  judgment,  in  the  line 
Of  his  descending  progeny  was  found 
The  first  artilhvr  of  death  .  the  shrewd 
Contriver,  who  first  sweated  at  the  forge 
And  fore'd  the  blunt,  and  yet  unbloodied  steel 
To  a  keen  edge,  and  made  it  bright  for  war. 

Cowper.  Task,  h.  v. 

UN-BLE'MISHED.  ~\       Having  no  blame  or 

Unble'mishable.  V cause    of    blame;     no 

Unble'mishing.  J  stain  or  spot,  to  sully, 

taint  or  tarnish— the  original  soundness,  fairness 

or  purity. 

The  next  day  after,  being  the  4  of  July,  the  LL.  general 
caused  the  town  of  Cadiz  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  rased  anil 
defaced  so  much  as  they  could,  the  faire  cathedral  church, 
and  the  religious  houses  only  being  snared,  and  left  vn- 
blcmished.—Hackluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  61S. 


Arthegall  ;  wha 
o  faire  lady,  as  y 
dot  your  beauty, 


■  disgrace  is  this, 
me  in  sight, 


;  blame,  as  breach  of  faith  once  plight, 
Or  change  of  loue  for  any  world's  deii.nht  ? 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  11. 
That  undeflour'd  and  u»h!eu<ishu<>/>:  simplicity  of  the 
ghospel.  not  she  her  sell",  for  tint  could  never  be,  but  a 
false-  whitcd.  a  lawny  resemblance  of  her,  like  Holt  air-born 
Helena  in  the  fables,  made  by  the  sorcery  of  prelates, 
instead  of  callinq  her  disuses  from  the  receit  of  custom,  is 
now  turn'd  publican  herself. 

Milton.  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
From  charcoales  blown  I  know  sparkes  leap  apace,  but 
though  straw-houses  may  enkindle  by  them  ;  yet  unon  solid 
coverings  thev  v.  it  boot  eiiuieer  dye;  or  if  at  most  they  leave 
a  mote  behind,  it  is  hut  dead,  and  with  the  next  fair  wind 
unblemishnij  biowes  away.— Feltham.  Ser.  on  £u/.e,  xiv.  20. 

With  these,  at  eve, 

They  cheerful  loaded  to  their  tents  repair; 
Where,  all  day  long  in  useful  care  employ'd, 
Their  kind  unblemish'd  wives  the  fire  prepare. 


But  then  every  one  understood  this 
unblemished  integrity  of  that  illustri 
very  general  corruption. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legal 


Thomson.  Winter. 
e  a  mark  of  the 
body,  amidst  a 


UNB 

UN-BLENCHED.     Not  blinked  or  blinded  ; 

not   shunning   or   shrinking  from  the  light,  the 

view ;  not  withdrawing  from  it. 

Yea  there,  where  every  desolation  dwells, 

By  grots,  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  shades, 

She  may  pass  on  with  uuhlencli'd  majesty, 

Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 

Milton.   Comus. 

UN-BLE'NDED.     Not  mixed  or  mingled. 

Neither  can  any  [element]  boast  of  a  knowledge,  which  is 
depurate  from    the   defilement  of  a  contrary,  within  this 

ntmnsphear  of  ll--h  ,    it  dwelU   no  where  in  unblended  pro- 


Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  7. 
g  him  solely  in  the 


But  the  mistake  of  those  v, 
high  character  of  his  unblended 


UN-BLE'SSED.  >      Having  no  bliss,  happi- 
Unble'ssedness.     )  ness,  or  felicity,  no  pleasure 

or  prosperity,  bestowed,   proffered  or  promised  ; 

having  happiness  or  felicity  withheld  or  denied. 
An   euerlasting   supper    of   al   bitternes   &   vnblessednes 

wherof  they  maye  eale  and  be  partakers  altogether. 

Vdal.  John,  c.  20. 
So  vp  he  rose,  and  thence  amounted  streight, 
Which  when  the  Carle  beheld,  and  saw  his  guest 
Would  safe  depart,  lor  all  his  subtile  sleight, 

And  with  it  hung  himselfe,  vnbid,  vnblest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

Why  mine  own  barber  is  unblest,  with  him 
My  poor  chinn  too,  for  'lis  not  cizard  just 
To  sucli  a  favourite's  glass. 

Beaum.  #  Ftelch.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

What  peace  was  that  which  fell  to  rob  the  French  by  sea, 
to  the  imbarring  of  all  our  merchants  in  that  kingdom? 
which  brnuo'ht  forth  that  unblest  expedition  to  the  Isle  of 
When.— Milton.  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike,  §  9. 

High  on  an  oak  which  never  leaf  shall  bear, 

He  breath'd  his  last,  cxpos'd  to  open  air, 

And  there  his  corps  uuliless'd,  is  hanging  still, 

To  show  the  change  of  winds  with  his  prophetick  bill. 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

UN-BLI'GHTED.   Not  withered  or  destroyed; 
not  struck  with  desolation. 
In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 

finds  happiness  /n/!<ii:/l//<>-l,  or,  if  found, 
Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  it's  side. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  iv. 

UN-BLI'NDFOLD.       Not   having   the   sight 
stopped   or   obstructed   (by   any  thing  folded  or 
wrapped  over  the  eyes). 
Which  when  as  Cupid  heard,  hewexed  wroth, 
And  doubting  to  be  wronged,  or  beguiled, 
He  bade  his  eve.  to  be  rnblindfold  both, 
That  he  might  sec  his  men,  and  muster  them  by  oth. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 

UN-BLOO'DY.     See  Unbleeding. 

UN-BLOSSOMING.  Not  throwing  forth  or 
expanding  into — flower. 

You  may  now  give  a  third  pruning  to  peach-trees,  taking 
away  and  pinching  olf  iin'ih^  o;ie<a/  branches. 

Evelyn.  Kuleudaiiii'ii.   Maij. 

UN-BLOWN.  Not  bloomed  or  blossomed; 
not  opened  or  expanded  (as  flowers). 


Wash  but  these  sorrows  from  it,  of  a. sparkle 
As  right  and  rich  as  hers,  my  means  are  equal, 
My  youth  as  much  unblown. 

Id.  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Act  iii.  sc.  2, 

UN-BLOWN.     Not  struck  by  wind,  or  air. 


UN-BLU'NTED.     Not  stopped,  not  dulled. 
He  lends  him  vain  Goliah's  sacred  sword 
{The  fittest  help  just  Fortune  could  afford); 
A  sword  whose  weight,  without  a  blow  might  slay, 
Able  unblunted  to  cut  hosts  away. 

Cowley.  The  Davideii,  1).  l 
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hoi   one 

■;„..;„„,, 


UNB 

UN-BLU'SHING.  )    Not  reddening,  or  bloom- 

Unblu'shingly.  jT  ing  with  the  redness — of 
shame  or  modesty. 

People  untrue 

To  God  and  man,  unworthy  any  trust, 

Preaching  unto  that  fortune  that  was  new. 

And  with  uiiblusbn/o  floes  foremost  thrust. 

Daniel.  CivillVars,  b.  Ii 

Then  to  adorn  some  warbling  e 

Willi  Midas' ea 

Of  masquerade 

Their  scorn  of  Nature,  at'the  tragic  £ 

They  mirthful  sit,  or  prove  the  comic  true. 

Thomson.  Liberty. 

The  most  unblushing  impudence  could  hardly  go  farther 
than  to  affix  the  name  of  its  plunderer  to  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis. — Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c.  2.  NoteO. 

a  warehouse  ;  and  end  witli  bankruptcy  as  naturally,  as 
unreluctantly,  and  as  unblushiiiyly  as  if  it  had  been  the 
honourable  object  of  their  mercantile  pursuit. 

Knox.  Ess.  No.  8. 

UN-BOA'STFUL.      Not    magnifying,    exag- 
gerating, vaunting,  or  displaying  ostentatiously. 
Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 
Unboastful  worth,  above  fastidious  pomp. 

Thomson.  Summer. 

UN-BO'DIED.  Freed,  loosed,  parted  or 
departed  —  from  body,  or  corporal,  or  material 
substance.      Chaucer  has  the  verb. 

Emong  all  this,  the  fine  of  the  ieopardie 

Of  Hector  gan  approcbi 


And  sbapen 


Cha 


Tioil.  .$■  Ores. 


These  diseases  mowen  well  by  duresse 
y  life  to  rubodie,  and  so  for  to  die. 

Id.  Teslan 


i/Zoue,  b.  i. 

I  neuer  founde  among  them  al  one  reason  yet.  wherby 
me  thought  it  pued  otherwise,  but  yt  God  may  make  the 
hodvlv  crporall  water,  able  to  worke  vpon  the  vnbodyed 
incorporiall  soule.— Sir  T.  More.    Workcs,  p.  387. 


Herevpon  followed  a  feuer  th 
matike  humor  bred  by  long  * 
vnbodied  his  gl: 


increasing  of  a  fleg- 

fter  14  moneths  space 

Ildiushcd.  Hist,  of  Scotland.   Conuall. 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vii.  c.  8. 
Thus  all  things  are  but  alter'd,  nothing  dies ; 
And  here  and  there  th'  o/i/ee/o,/  spirit  flies, 
By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness  dispossest, 

Dryden.  (if  the  Pijthaynrcau  Philosophy. 
UN-BO'ILED.     Not  seethed,  not   heated  in 
water,  (sc.  to  a  degree  called  boiling  heat.) 

Barley  in  the  boyling  swelleth  not  much  ;  wheat  swelleth 
{unboyled,)  will 


quarter  of  a  pint 
Bacon.  Naturall  Hist 


'ie,  §  857. 

UN-BOLT,  v.  To  remove  or  withdraw  the 
fastening  or  security ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is 
fastened  or  secured. 

my  lord,  lie  call  mine  vnkle  down  ; 


Cres.  Then  s 

c  shall  vnboll  the  gates. 

Shakespeare.   Tioil  St  Cress.  Act  i 


UN-BO'LTED. 

gross. 

I  will  trend  Ibis  vnbo 


Not    sifted    or    separated  ; 


thei 


.o/w/.e-yoo;.', 

Milton's 


;r,  and  daube 
Act  ii.  sc.  2. 


UN-BO'NING,    is    Milton's    own    word; 

means — loosening  or  disjointing  their  bones. 

But  since  there  is  such  necessity  to  the  hear-say  of  £ 

periwig,  or  a  vizard,  that  play 

ing  divines,  and  those 


diinenily 


enlleircS   So  ill 

wiiihing  and 


clergy  limbs   to  all   the 
im-iilo's,  buffoons,  mill  bawds. 

Milton.  Apology  for  Smeclymnu 


UN-BO'NNETED.  )     Not  clothed  or  covered 
Unbo'nneting.  }  (on  the  head).   Divested 

of  the  bonnet. 


'Shakespeare.  Othello, Act i.  bc,  2. 


'They  hastened  (o  bespeak  favour  by  hastily  u»ioMii«fi»^. 
and  proffering  to  hold  the  bridle  and  stirrup  of  the  favoured 
retainer  and  his  attendant.—  Scott.  Kenitworlh,  c.  7. 

UN-BOO'KISH.     Not  read,  not  learned  in, 

not  studious  of— books  or  literature. 
As  he  shall  smile,  Othello  shall  go  mad : 
And  his  unbookish  ielousie  must  construe 
Poore  Cassio's  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behauiours 
Quite  in  the  wrong.— Shakespeare.  Othello,  Activ.  sc. I. 
It  is  to  be  wonder'd  how  museless  and  unbookish  they 

ithe  Spartan6]  were,  minding  nought  but  the  feats  of  war. 
Milton.  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

UN-BORE.  \      See  Unbearing.   Not  brought 
Unbo'rn.        (forth,   or  produced    (sc.)   into 
life •  not  carried  or  conveyed. 

For  sothly  whan  that  werre  is  ones  begonne.  ther  is  ful 
many  a  child  unborne  of  his  moder.  that  shal  sterve  yong, 
by  cause  of  thilke  werre,  other  elles  live  in  sorwe,  and  dien 
in  wretchednesse.—  Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
r  of  thyn  armes. 


'.. — Gower.  Con.  A. 


Withdrawe  the  ban 

And  lete  thy  lightei 

But  well  thei  heiden  all  aboute 

The  noise,  of  which  thei  were  in  double, 

As  thei  that  wenden  to  be  lore 

Of  thinge,  whicbe  than  was  vnbore. — Id.  lb.  b.  n. 

Deare  image  of  my  selfe,  she  said,  that  is, 

The  wretched  Sonne  of  wretched  mother  borne, 

Is  this  thine  high  advauncement  ?  or  is  this 

Th'  immortall  name,  with  which  thee  yet  vnborne 

Thy  grandsire  Nereus  promist  to  adorne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qi/ccnc,  b,  ui 

Many  a  father  repents  him  of  his  fruitfulness,  and 
such  sons  as  he  wishes  unborn;  but  to  have 
happy  a  son,  as  the  angel  foretold,  could 


less  comfort 


UNB 

UN-BOTTOMED.     Having  nothing  to  stand 
rest  upon  ;    no  foundation  ;    loosed  from  the 
foundation. 

Who  shall  tempt  with  wandring  feet 

The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyss. 

And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 


■ray. 


Milton.  Paradise  Zorf,  b.ii. 


Behold  the  hand  that  wrought  a  natious  cure, 
Stretch'd  to  relieve  the  idiot  and  the  poor, 
Proud  vice  to  brand,  or  injur'd  worth  adorn, 
And  stretch  the  ray  to  ages  yet  unborn. 

Pope.  Imit.  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  1 

UN-BO'RROWED.  Not  taken  or  received 
(upon  security)  from  another ;  not  drawn,  derived, 
or  deduced. 

Know  this,  my  lord,  nobility  of  blood 

Is  but  a  glitt'ring,  and  fallacious  good  : 

The  nobleman  is  he  whose  noble  mind 

Is  fill'd  with  inborn  worth,  unborrow'd  from  his  kind. 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 


Withl 

UN-BO'SOM,  v.     To  open  the  bosom  ;  to  un- 
fold, to  pour  forth,  to  disclose— the  contents  of 
the  bosom ;    to  divulge,  to  reveal — the   feelings 
or  passions,  the  affections,  the  desires  of  the  heart. 
See  Unbreast. 
I,  before  all  the  daughters  of  my  tribe 
And  of  my  nation,  chose  thee  from  among 
My  enemies,  lov'd  thee,  as  too  well  thou  knew'st. 
Too  well,  unbosom'd  all  my  secrets  to  thee. 

Milton.  Samson  Aijonisles. 
Or  should  I  thence,  hurried  on  viewless  wing, 
Take  up  a  weeping  on  the  mountains  wild, 
The  gentle  neighbourhood  of  grove  and  spring 
Would  soon  unbosom  all  her  echoes  mild. 

Id.  On  the  Passion  <>{  Ch>:>!. 
— ^—  For  who  would  not  refuse 
Griefs  company,  a  dull  and  raw-bond  spright, 
That  lanks  the  cheeks,  and  pales  the  freshest  sight. 
Unbosoming  the  cheerful  breast  of  all  delight  ? 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Victory  $  Triumph. 

Or  rose-buds  bright, 

Unbosoming  their  breasts  against  the  light. 

Id.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 
Along  these  blushing  borders,  bright  with  dew, 
And  in  yon  mingled  wilderness  of  flowers, 
Fair  handed  Spring  unbosoms  every  grace. 
Throws  out  the  snow-drop,  anil  the  crocus  first ; 
The  daisv,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue. 
And  polyanthus  of  unnumber'd  dyes.— Thomson.  Spring. 
I  have  hid  my  vexation  from  all  mankind ;  but  have 
now  taken  pen,   ink,   and  paper,  and  am  resolved  to  un- 
bo.im  myself  to  you,  and  lay  before  you  what  grieves  me 
and  all  the  sex. — Spectator,  No.  528. 


u  are  vour  own  deceivers  in  it :   gladly  gulled  with 

shadows  nfVaitl  and  iepehti.ne.-.  IV.se  t,,uches  of  sorrow, 
and  false  Hashes  of  jov,  and  are  not  careful  to  hove  your 
souls  really  unbotlomed  from  themselves,  and  built  upon 
Christ;  tu' have  him  vour  treasure,  your  righteousness, 
your  all,  and  to  have  him  your  answer  unto  God  your 
Father.— l.eighlon.  Com.  on  1  Peter,  c.  3. 

UN-BOUGHT.     Not  procured,  acquired,  ob- 
tained— by  payment  or  purchase. 
If  she  in  pens  his  flock  will  fold, 

And  then  produce  her  dairy  store, 
With  wine  to  drive  away  the  cold, 
And  unbovghl  dainties  of  the  poor. 

Dryden.  Horace.  Epod.  2. 
What  though  (the  use  of  barb'rous  spits  forgot) 
His  kitchen  vy'd  in  coolness  with  his  grot  > 
His  court  with  nettles,  meats  with  ri--.es  stor'd, 
With  soups  llli   Is  1    tss'd  1 1 is  board. 

Pope.  EpistU  to  Lord  Balhurst. 

UN-BO'UNDED.  ^       Not  inclosed  in  bonds 
I'Mie/i  NDEw.v.         >  or  bounds;  not  confined, 
Unbo'cndedness.     J  or   limited,  restricted  or 
determined. 
See  here  an  easy  feast  that  knows  no  wound, 

That  under  hunger's  teeth  will  needs  be  found; 
A  subtle  harvest  of  unbounded  bread: 
What  would  ye  more  !  here  food  itself  is  fed. 

Crashaw.  Steps  to  the  Temple. 

Finitude,  applied  to  created  things,  imports  the  propor- 
tions of  the  several  properties  of  these  things  to  one  another. 
Infinitude,  the  unboundedness  of  these  degress  of  properties. 
Cheyne. 
To  thee,  immortal  maid,  from  this  bless'd  hour, 
O'er  time  and  fame,  I  give  unbounded  pow'r. 
Thou  from  oblivion  Shalt  the  hero  save  ; 
Shalt  raise,  revive,  immortalize  the  brave. 

Congreve.   To  Lord  Halifax. 
I  cannot  too  often,  nor  too  particularly,  mention  the  tin- 
bounded  and  constant  friendship  of  their  priests. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  v.  c.  2. 


s  cannot  be  forgotten  by 
those  whom  she  [Mad.  de  Stael]  cherished,  and  protected, 
and  fed—  Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c. -i.  Note  27. 

UN-RO'UNTEOUS.  Not  munificent,  liberal, 
lavish,  generous. 

Nay.  such  an  unbounteous  giver  we  should  make  him,  as 
in  th..  Fables  Juniter  was  to  Ivion,  giving  him  a  cloud 
instead  of  Juno.— Milton.   Tctrachordon. 

UN-BO'WED.      Not  bent,   inclined,  or  de- 
clined ;  not  stooped  or  submitted. 
And  the  last  of  his  labors  was,  that  he  susteiued  the 


UNB 

And  when  from  sight  or  from  the  judgment-seaf, 

T'ie  virtuous  s.-ioja  and  Vise  L.t'lius  met, 
Unbraced,  with  him  in  all  light  sports  they  shared, 
Till  their  most  frugal  suppers  v 
B.  Jonson.  3 


Laughter,  while  it  lasts,  slackens  and  unbraces  the  n 

:akens  the  fatuities,  and  causes  a  kind  of  remissness 

dissolution  in  all  the  powers  of  the  soul. — Spectator,  No 


Not     knitted,     plighted. 


UN-BRA'IDED. 
wreathed. 

Clo.  Beleeue  mee,  thou  talkest  of  an  admirable  conceited 
fellow,  has  he  any  rnbroided  wares! 

Scr.  Hee  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  < 
Shakespear 

He  found  her  in  a  white  cyraar  of  silk  lined  with  furs, 
her  little  feet  unst.jckinyd  anil  hastily  thrust  into  slippers  ; 
her  unbraided  hair  escaping  from  i 
with  little  array  but  1 


UN- 


Scott.  j 
RA'INED.     Not  deprived  of  brains. 
To  brain  is  also  so  used. 

Hast  thou 

To  come  i' 

Ami  Vane 


where  lovers  are ; 
■ain'd  with  one  of  their  velvet  slippers! 
sy  FUtch.   Wit  at  several  Weapons,  Act  if, 


timely  separation  from  the 


He 


ith  king  of  Xaplei 


to  his  crowne,  and  bend 
■nbow'd  (alas  poore  MUlaine) 
ost  ignoble  stooping. 

Shakespeare.  The  Tempest,  Act  i.  »c 

i  fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  favourite  child, 
ood  unbow'd  I  (H  him  pil'd. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c 


Could  I  embody,  and  unbosom 
That  which  is  most  within  me 
My  thoughts  upon  expression 


Byron.  Childe  Harotde's  Pilgrimage, 


UN-BCWEL,  i'.  See  Debowfl,  Disemeowel. 
To  disclose,  to  expose,  the  inmost  or  most  secret 
parts,  the  vital  parts. 

It  shall  not  bee  amisse  ill  this  chapter,  to  rnbowell  the 
state  of  the  question,  touching  the  world's  decay. 

Hakewill.  Apologie,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

UN-BRACE,  v.  To  free  from  hold,  bond,  or 
fastening;  from  that  which  tightens,  strengthens, 
confines,  restrains. 

To  loosen,  to  relax,  to  remit. 

Than  gan  I  there  mine  armes  to  vnbracc, 

Up  liuv.-ig  in-,  luoiiles  full  mourningly. 

Chaucer.  The  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen 

Stole  slylie  to  my  cabin  all  unbrae'd. 

Took  me  in  his  arms,  and  kiss'd  me  twentv  times, 

Yet  still  I  slept. 

Bcaum.  S:  Flelch.  Tht  Sea-Voyage    Act  ii 


UN-BRA'NDED.      Not  stamped  or  marked, 
(in  token  of  degradation  or  debasement.) 

Against  a  persisting  stubbornness,  or  the  fear  of  a  repro- 
bate sense,  [will  he  required]  i 
flock  by  that  iuterdictive  sente 
prohibited,  or  uubranded,  might  breathe  a  pestilential  mur- 
rain into  the  other  sheep. 

Milton.  Animad.  upon  the  Bemonst,  Defence. 

UN-BREAST,i\  Equivalent  to  unbosom,  (qv.) 
Whose  sharpest  steel  the  bone  and  marrow  parts, 

And  with  his  keenest  point  .»ir„«(  toe  linked  hearts. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  12. 
Couldst  thou  unmask  their  pomp,  unbreast  their  heart, 
HowwouldVi  ihbeggerie! 

Ah  1  lei n,  to  hate  such  happy  miserie ! 

Id.  Pise.  Eclogues,  Eel.  4. 
Swift  without  motion,  to  whose  open  eye 
The  hearts  of  wicked  men  unlreasted  lie ; 
At  once  absent,  and  present  to  them,  far,  and  nigh. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  after  Death. 

UN-BRE'ATHED.  \     To  breathe  a  horse,  is 

Unbre'athing.  f  to  give  him  such  exercise 

as  may  put  his  lungs  in  wholesome  breathing  ; 
to  give  him  wholesome  exercise ;  and  hence,  im- 
breathed  is — 

Not  exercised,  not  exerted,  not  used  or  em- 
ployed. 

ifnbreatlang . — not  emitting  breath  or  air. 
Eye.  Hard  handed  men.  that  worke  in  Athens  heere. 


Which  neuer  labour'd  in  their  mindes 
And  now  haue  toiled  their  inbreathed 
With  this  s.  me  play,  against  your  nuptiall. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Fight's  Dream,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 
Buck.  No,  so  God  helpe  me,  they  spake  not  a  word, 
But  like  dumbe  statue-,  or  |un]  l.rea thing  stones, 
Stur'd  each  on  other,  and  look'il  deadly  pale. 

Id.  Hich.  III.  Act  iii.  sc.  r. 

UN-BRED.     Not  well  bred,  well  trained,  well 
educated,  (sc.)  in  good  society. 

They  [children]  frequently  learn  from  unbred  oi 


ZocA-e.  Of  Education.  $  OS. 
My  nephe 

UN-BREE'CHED.       Not  having  the  breich 
clothed  or  covered;  not  wearing  the  ci  • 
that  part  of  the  body  called  the  breech,  i.  e.  the 
part  where  the  body'fireuis  or  separ.it 
rally,  the  hinder  part ;  and  hence,  to  uubreah  a 
cannon  is  to  free  the  breech  of  it  from  its  fastenings. 

Looking  on  the  lynes 

Of  my  boyes  face,  hie  thoughts  I  did  rcquoyle 
Twentie  three  yeeres,  and  i 
In  my  grcene  veluet  coat. 

Shakespeare.   The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
Gun.  Let  the  worst  come, 
I  can  unhreech  a  cannon,  and  without  much  help 
Turn  her  into  the  heel. 

Beaum.  £  Fttich.  The  Double  Marriage,  Act  1L 


selfe  vn-breech'd. 


UN. 


UN-BRE'WED.  Not  having  undergone  the 
process  of  brewing  ,•  i.  e.  boiling,  seething,  fer- 
.menting  various  ingredients. 


Mankind's  peculiar ! 


They  graze  the  turf  untiU'd  ;  thev  drink  the  stream 
Vnbrew'd,  and  ever  full,  and  unembitter'd 

btSj  fears,  fruitless  hopes,  regrets,  despairs; 
's  precious  dower ! 
Young.  Complaint,  Night  7. 

UN-BRI'BED.  )      Not  having  received  a  gift, 
Unbri'bable.      )  a  fee,  a  perquisite — for  partial 
purposes  ;  not  hired  or  purchased. 
Have  I  not  here  enough  to  thank  heaven  for? 
The  free  air  uncorrupted  with  new  flattery, 
The  water  that  I  touch,  nnbrib'd  with  odours 
To  make  me  sweet  to  others. 

Beaum.  #  Fietcli.  Moral  Representations. 
And  though  it  he  cry'c 
yet  1  do  not  see  but  in 
uncertain. — Fellin'/n,  p( 

All  head  to  counsel,  and  all  heart  to  act  : 
The  common-wsal  inspiring  every  tongue 
With  fervent  eloquence,  unbrib' 


UN-BRI'DLED.  >      Not  held  in,  or  withheld  ; 

Unbri'dledness.  J  not  restrained,  or  mode- 
rated,  or  tempered. 

Vabridledness,  —  the  licentiousness,  the  un- 
governableness. 

Seeing  the  manifolde  inconuenience 

Falling  by  vnbrideled  prosperitie. 

"Which  is  not  tempred  with  mortal  prudence. 

Imputed  to  Chancer.  Prot.  to  the  Rem.  of  Lo 


IlackUujl.   Voyages,  vol. 
r  silence  now  our  quiet  lips  we  close ; 


t  speedy  way  of  wing  my  plaints  should  they  lay  on, 
cape  the  stormy  blast  that  threaten'd  is  to  me  ? 

tongues  1    break    that   conjured 

our  town  the  strife. 
Id.  Paraphrase  on  Psalm  55. 
Forth  was  I  led,  not  as  I  wont  afore, 
"When  choice  I  had  to  chuse  my  wandring  way; 
But  whither  lucke  and  loues  v/ibridled  lore 
Would  lead  me  forth  on  Fancies  bit  to  play. 

Spenser.  The  Sliep/ieard's  Calender.  December. 

But  the  event  tells  us  that  these  remedies  fin  Sparta,  the 
ephori  ;  in  Rome,  the  tribunes  of  the  peuplrj  ,mIi..-i  little 
avail  the  people,  or  brought  them  to  sui'h  ;i  liivntious  and 
unbridled  democraty,  as  in  fine  ruin'd  themselves  with  their 

Milton.   Way  to  Establish,  a  Free  Commonweath. 
The  presumption  and  unbridledness  of  youth  requires  the 
pressing  and  binding  on  of  this  rule  :  and  it  is  of  undeniable 
equity,  even  written  in  nature,  due  to  aged  persons. 

Leighton.  Com.  on  1  Peter,  c.  5. 

UN-BRO'ACHED.  Not  broken  into,  not 
opened. 

What  greater  evil  can  I  wish  my  foe, 
Than  his  full  draught  of  pleasure,  from  a  cask 
Vnbroach'd  by  just  authority,  ungaug'd 
By  temperance,  by  reason  unrerin'd  .' 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  8. 

UN-BROID,  or  Unbraided,  (qv.) 

With  her  salte  teres. 

Her  breast  and  face  ibathed  was  full  wete, 
Her  mightie  tresses  of  her  sonnjsh  heres 
Vnbroiden,  hangen  all  aboute  her  eares. 

Chaucer.  Troll.  3c  Cres.  b.  iv. 

UN-BRO'ILED.     Not  burned  or  scorched. 

Do  not  look  to  find 

A  lim'o  in  his  right  place,  a  bone  unbroke, 

Nor  so  much  flesh  unbroil'd  of  all  that  mountain, 

As  a  worm  might  sup  on. 

Beaum.  S,  Fletch.  The  Maid  in  the  Mill,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

UN-BROKE.  )  Not  parted  or  disparted, 
Unbro'ken.  J  severed  or  divided ;  not  inter- 
rupted, not  infringed.  Met. — not  having  the 
wildness,  the  courage,  the  vigour  broken,  or 
crushed,  subdued,  subjected  to  the  governance  or 
guidance. 


■ See,  that  thou 

Itv  air'ring  not  mure  sureties,  than  inow, 
Hold  thyne  owne  worth  unbroke. 

B.  Jonson.  On  Mr.  Browne. 
Pal.  O  miserable  end  of  our  alliance 


The! 


fthyl 


sente  for  the  wylde.  and 
l  man  had  sytten  before. 

Vial.  Marke,  c.  11. 


Thy  worthie,  manly  heart  be 

Beaum.  S,- Fletch.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
Truth  is  the  offspring  of  silence,  unbroken  meditations, 
and  thoughts  often  revised  and  corrected. 

Wollaslon.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  3. 

UN-BRO'THERLIKE.      Not  like  a  brother, 
or  brethren. 


UN-BROUGHT.     Not  borne  or  produced. 

And  xnbroughl  forth  to  plead  his  guiltless  cause  ; 
Barring  th'  anointed  liberty  of  laws. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iii. 

UN-BRU'ISED.      Not  beaten  or  struck  toge- 
ther, so  as  to  destroy  the  continuity  of  parts  ;  not 
hurt  by  beating. 
Our  cannons  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 

/V'-'ainst  th'  involnerahle  clouds  of  heauen, 
Am!  with  a  blessed  and  vn-vext  retyre, 
With  vnhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  rno'uii'd, 
We  will  beare  home  that  lustie  blood  againe. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Corio.  Fare  ye  well  : 
Thou  hast  yeares  vpon  thee,  and  thou  art  too  full 
Of  the  warres  surfets,  to  go  roue  with  one 
That's  yet  vnbruis'd. — Id.  Coriolanus,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
Animals  which  feed    upon   grass,  have    their  tongues 
covered  with  a  perforated  skin,  so  as  to  admit  tin    " 
food  to  the  papillae  underneath,  which,  in  the  n 
remain  defended  from  the   rough  action  of  the 
spiculre. — Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  9. 

UN-BU'CKLE,  v.  >      To  loose  the  buckle,  the 
Unbu'ckled.  )  (bending,)    fastening;    (so 

called  from  bug-an,  to  bend.) 

Hi'  unlmkeled  bus  boteles.  and  bothe  he  a  tamede 

With  vryn  and  withoile.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  321. 

Our  hoste  lough  and  swore.  "  So  mote  I  gon, 

This  goth  aright  ;   unbokeled  is  the  male  ; 

Let  see  now  who  shal  tell  another  tale : 

For  trewely  this  game  is  wel  begonne." 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Prol.  v.  3117. 
I  (whom  ye  al  beleue  to  be  some  great  high  man  of  price) 
am  vnwoorlhy  to  vnbuckle  the  latchet  of  his  shoes. 

Udul.  Luke,  c.  3. 
And  why  do  you  wear  a  sword  then  r    Come  unbuckle. 
Bes.  My  lord. 
Bac.    Unbuekle  I  saw  and  give  it  me. 

Beaum.  $  Flelch.  A  King  %  No  King,  Act  iii. 

UN-BUILD,  v.     To  destroy  the  buildings,  the 
established  dwelling-places  and  other  struct  tires. 
Unbuilt, — not  reared  or  constructed,  or  raised  on 
foundations ;  not  established  or  well  founded. 
If  not,  I  know  my  strength,  and  will  unbuild 
This  goodly  town  ;  be  speedy,  and  be  wise,  in  a  reply. 

Beaum.  S;  Flelrh.   Th,-  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  v. 


Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  4. 

When  bare  and  vnbuilded  conclusions  are  put  into  their 

minds,  they  finding  not  themselues  to  bane  thereof  any 

i  ■'..-,    inia-ine  that  this  proceedeth  onelv  from 

lacke  of  faith,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  doth  not  wo'rke  in 

them,  as  it  doeth  in  true  beleeuers. 


Hooker.  Ecclesiasth 


'■  Polilic, 


§7. 


UN-BU'RIED.     Not  defended,  protected,  co- 
vered by — interment ;  not  interred. 


Men  bysyde  of  the  lond  he  bet  to  burye  ys  fon. 

Vor  he  ne  kepte  vor  reuthe,  that  ther  wer  vnbured  not 

Id.  p. 

Euery  fort  had  in  it  one  cast  peece,  which  peeces  v 

buryed  in  the  ground,  the  cariages  were  standing  in  tl 

place  vnburied:  wee  digged  for  them  and  had  them  all. 

Haekluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  ; 

Aske  that  lady 

Why  is  she  fair,  and  why  her  eyes  command  me 
Stay  here  to  love  her.    And  if  she  say  traytor, 
I'm  a  villain  fit  to  lye  unburied. 

Beaum.  £  Fletch.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  iii.  si 
2QS9 


UNC 

The  gentleman   that  behaved  himself  in  a  very  disohe- 
t  Sheer-lane  on  the  I'wenti.th 


UN-BU'RNED.  )      Not  fired,  or  destroyed  or 
Unbu'rning.         J  consumed  by  fire. 
The  which  Anchises  in  his  hand 

Han-  llm  the  gods  of  the  land, 

Thilke  that  unbrenned  were. 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.  i. 

We  see  also  burnt  wine  is  more  hard  and  astringent, 
than  wine  unbumt.— Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §898. 

But  C'reon,  old  and  impious,  who  commands 

Tin-  Thelian  citv,  and  usurps  the  lands, 

Tie. ncs  the  rites  of  I'un'ral  lires  to  those 

Whose  lireatl.Uss  lunlu  s  \  H  In-  rails  his  foes. 

Vnbum'd,  unbury'd,  on  a  heap  they  lie. 

Dryden.  The  Knight's  Talc. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  unburning  fire  (which  we  call 
Iiglitt   strr.mimg  fruni    th-   name  of  a   candle     may  easily 

beapply'd  to  all  other  lights  di  priv'd  of  sensible  heats. 

Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  7. 

UN-BU'RTHEN,  v.  To  remove,  to  free  from 
the  weight  or  load  borne,  to  deliver  or  relieve 
from  any  weight  or  pressure. 

possible  that  so  great  course  of  floods 


Moreouer  i 
and  current,  so  high  swelling  tides  v 
deepe  waters,  can  be  digested  here  without  unburdening 
themselues  into  some  open  sea  beyond  this  place,  which 
argueth  the  more  likelihood  of  the  passage  to  be  here- 
abouts.— Haekluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  81. 

He  [Allen]  required  to  talk  with  one  of  the  council,  saying, 
if  he  were  unburthen'd  of  that,  which  he  would  then  say, 


L'ccles.  Mem.  Edl 
Due  a  wicked  part, 


VI. 


For  when  a  man  hi 
How  doth  he  strive 
To  shift  the  fault,  t 


Sharpe  Buckingham  vnburthens  with  his  tongue. 
The  enuious  load  that  lyes  vpon  his  heart. 

Shakespeare.   2  Pt  Hen.  VI.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

The  obedient  colonies  in  this  scheme  are  heavily  taxed  ; 
the  refractory  remain  unburthened. 

Burke.  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 


UN-BU'SIED.     Not  fully  occupied,  employed, 
or  engaged,  (sc. )  to  any  useful  purpose. 

'lis  strange  to  see,  that  these  unbusied  persons  can  con- 
tinue in  this  playing  idleness  till  it  become  a  toil. 

Bp.  Rainbow.  Ser.  (1G35,)  p.  28. 

UN-BU'TTON,  v.      To  remove,  to  loose,  any 
thing  fastened  by  a  button. 
Gond.  I  see  her  come,  unbutton  me,  for  she  will  speak. 

Beaum.  Sr  Fletch.  The  Woman  Hater,  Act  v. 
Antagoras  the  poet  was  upon  a  time  in  the  camp  of  king 
Amieumis,  who  finding  him  very  bttsie  all  untied  and  un- 
buttoned, in  seething  of  congers  in  a  pan,  came  close  unto 
him,  and  rounding  him  in  the  ear.  .  .  . 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  581. 


UN-BU'XOME.  "\         i.e.    unboughsome,     un- 
Unbu'xomelv.        >  bowing.        Not      bowing, 
Unbu'xomexess.   J    bending,     compliant,     or 
obedient. 


For  ii!i  fornn-st  &■  ferst.  to  fader  &  to  raoder 

Have  ybe  unboxome. — Id.  p.  88. 

For  if  that  thou  vnbuzomc  bee 

To  loue.  I  not  in  what  degree 

Thou  shalte  thy  good  worde  acheue. —Gower.  Con.  A.  b.i 

And  if  them  lacketh,  that  thei  wolde, 

That  euer  vnbuxomly  thei  pleine' 

Upon  fortune,  and  curse  and  eric, 

That  thei  woll  not  her  hertes  plie 

To  suffre,  tyll  it  better  fall.— Id.  lb. 

The  nere  this  nil  was  vpon  chance 

To  take  his  deliuerance, 

The  more  vuooxomly  he  criede.—  Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 

And  though  1  make  no  semblaunt, 

.Myn  licrie  is  all  disobeisant 


UN-CA'BLED.     Not  fastened  or  secured  by 
cable ,-  i.e.  the  rope  by  which  the  ship's  anchor 


UNO 

There  is  a  certain  port 

Sacred  to  Phr.rcjs,  ancient  of  the  deep, 
Form'd  by  converging  shores,  abrupt  alike 
And  prominent,  wln.h  fmm  1 1 1 ..-  spacious  bay 
Exclude  all  noisfrous  winds  ;  within  it  ships, 
The  port  once  gain'd,  uncnbled  ride  secure. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiii. 

UN-CA'GED.     Not  shut  in,  fastened,  or  con- 


|p.209. 

UN-CA'LCINED.  Not  reduced  to  a  calx,  or 
calcareous  (lime-like)  substance. 

A  saline  substance,  subtler  than  sal  ammoniack,  carried  up 
with  it  umalcined  gold  in  the  form  of  subtle  exhalations 

Boyle. 

UN-CA'LLED.  Not  named,  not  invoked,  or 
appealed  to  ;  not  invoked,  or  summoned,  or  cited ; 
not  proclaimed. 

And  to  declare  more  playnely  his  intente,  he  [J.Csesar]  made 
an  edict  or  degree,  that  noo  man  shuhle  urease  to  come  to  him 
uncalled,  and  that  they  shuld  haue  good  awaite,  that  they 
spake  not  in  such  familiar  facio  to  him,  as  they  before  had 
ben  accustomed. — Sir  T.  Ehjot.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 


The  Spirit  led  thee  ; 


hine   invincible  strength  did  not 
mbat,  uncalled. 
Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Christ  Tempted. 
But  he,  uncall'd,  his  patron  to  controul, 
Divulg'd  the  secret  wbispers  of  his  soul : 
Stood  forth  th'  accusing  S.ithan  of  his  crimes, 
And  offer'd  to  the  Moloch  of  the  times. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  $  the  Panther. 


These  he  will  endeavour  to  render  habitual 

they   may   start  up   to  the   thought    uncalled  and  gatl 

strength  enough  to  over-power  others  he  wishes  to  eradica 

Search.  LiyUl  o/ Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.l 


UN-CALM,  v.     To  disturb, 
calm,  gentleness,  or  tranquillity. 


disquiet, — the 


UN-CAMP,  v.  To  remove,  drive  away,  or 
expel — from  the  field  of  battle,  from  the  lodge- 
ment on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  Britons  dispatching  messengers  round  about,  to  how 
few  the  Romans  were  redue'd,  what  hope  of  prise  and 
booty,  and  now  if  ever  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  fear 
of  like  invasion  hereafter,  by  making  these  an  example,  if 
they  could  hut  now  uncamp  tliir  enemies. 

Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 

UN-CA'NCELLED.  Not  crossed,  defaced, 
effaced,  or  erased ;  not  annulled  or  made  void. 

The  breach  of  it  may  in  such  consideration  bee  pardoned 

yet  hardly  defended  as  ion- as  it  stamieth  in  I"opv  ,  :.  ■„  .„Wrf. 

Hooker.  Answere  to  T.       ,  ,  %  IS. 

Their  conscience  is  their  accuser,  and  their  accusation  is 

great,  and  their  bills  unrancclfd.  and  they  have  no  title  to 

the  cross  of  Christ,  no  advocate,  no  excuse. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

UN-CA'NDID.  Not  pure,  fair,  sincere,  open, 
free  from  design  or  guile. 


But  do  I  mean  to  satirise  the  clcrgv,  it  will  be  asked, 
and  to  encourage  a  disposition  to  dcpic-culo  them  and  their 
services?  It  will  be  unjust  and  uncandid  to  suspect  that 
1  can  have  any  such  intention. 

Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  60. 

UN-CANO'NICAL.  ^  Not  according,  con- 
Uncano'nicalness.  >  forming  or  agreeing 
Unoa'nonized.  )  with  rule  or  law,  (sc.) 


laid  down  for  tl 

Uncanoniz, 

rolled  among 

To  these  par 


if  Pre 


Bp.  Lloyd.  Church  G 
members  of  it  boast 
;  their  legends,  their  : 


.  (of  the  church), 
-not  by  law 


c.Tnuicnl  in  Britain,  b.  i. 

cry  much  of  mighty  signs 

onized,  and  snr 

rmons  are  full  of  them. 

Atlcrbury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  1 


UNC 
UN-CA'NOPIED.     Having  no  veil  or  cover 
g;  not  covered  or  protected. 


r  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  4. 

UN-CA'PABLE.     Now  more  usually  written 
Incapable,  (qv.) 

Tout-lung  them  for  whom  we  craue  that  mercie  which  is 
not  to  he  obtained,  let  vs  not  thinke  that  our  Sauior  did 
lis  disciples,  willing  them  to  pay  for  the  peace 
as  shmiid  be  i-iit;//>,ii>,'<'  of  so  lt<  at  a  Messing. 
Hooker.  Ecc!e>in<tico't  l:.titie,b.V.  §49. 


m   uncapt 

ble  of  all  comfort, 

y  friends  ami  kinsbuk 

you  my  lor 

1,  fur  som 

e  space  to  forbear 

Beaum.  £  Flitch.  Custom  nf  the  Country,  Act  ii. 
ncopabte  of 


Worldly  and  carnal  men,  as  they  It 
they  have  dry  eyes  ;  dry,  as  a  pumice 
tears.— Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  on  PlitUppians,  : 


19. 


And  they  wrong 

The  Neapolitans  in  their  report, 

That  say  they  are  fiery  spirits,  ttncapable 

Of  the  least  injury,  dangerous  to  be  talk'd  with 

After  a  loss. —Mas singer.  A  Very  Woman,  Act  i.  sfc.  1. 

Philosophy,  which  is  nothing  but  the  true  knowledge  of 
things,  was  thought  unfit,  or  ttncapable  to  be  brought  into 
well-bred  company,  and 


Locke,    lliwi.  V nth  r<t. 


Ded. 


UN-CA'PTIOUS.  Not  ready,  or  prompt,— to 
catch  or  take  offence,  to  take  objection. 

Among  uncaptious  and  candid  natures,  plainness  and 
freedom  are  the  preserves  of  amity. —Fetlham,  pt.ii.  Res.  43. 

UN-CA'RED.    Not  heeded,  minded,  regarded. 

Their  kings  (some  few  excepted)  to  better  their  worldly 
estate  (as  they  thought)  left  their  owne,  and  their  peoples 
ghostly  condition  vacated  for. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  b.V.  §  I. 

UN-CA'RNATE.  Brown  seems  to  aim  at 
some  distinction  between  un  and  incarnate,  (qv.) 

Nor  need  we  be  afraid  to  ascribe  that  to  the  incarnate 

Son,  which  sometimes  is  attributed  to  the  uncarnutr  Father. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errottrs. 

UN- CASE,  v.  \      To  remove  or  strip  off  the 

Unca'sing,  «.     )  enclosure,    the    investment — . 

that  which  holds,  contains — the  hide,  the  skin ; 


Now,  when  these  counterfeits  were  thus  vncased 

Out  of  the  fore-side  of  their  forgery, 

And  in  the  sight  of  all  men  cleane  disgraced, 

All  gan  to  iest  and  gibe  full  merily 

At  the  remembrance  of  their  knauery. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b. 
The  foxe,  first  author  of  that  treacherie, 
He  did  vncase,  and  then  abroad  let  flie. 


Till  pride  hath 
Part  with  it  at 
It  brings  along 


Id.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 


h  fiesh  and  sinews, 
Beaum.'fyF  letch.  The  Prophetess,  Actv 
e  was  possessed,  but  not  intercssed 


VN-C  VTECHISED.  Not  orally,  taught; 
instructed,  examined,  questioned. 

It  to  prevent  sects  and  schisms,  who  is  so  unread  or  so 
uncatechis'd  in  story,  that  hath  not  heard  of  many  sects 
refusing  hooks  as  ;t  hindrance,  arid  preserving  their  docirine 
unmLx'd  Tor  many  ages,  only  by  unwritten  traditions  ? 

JJiUon.   Speed;  for  Unlicenz'd  Printing. 

UN-CA'USED.  Having  no  antecedent  or 
prior  agent,  or  active  power  which  produced,  or 
effected. 

Let  them  turn  it  which  way  they  please,  the  absurdity 
still  recurs,  till  they  please  to  allow,  (what  is  both  sense  and 
truth,)  that  the  first  cause  is  absolutely  uncaused,  and  that  it 
is  nonsense  to  talk  nf  any  ground  or  cause  of  ihat  substance 
which  is  itself  the  ground  and  cause  of  all  things. 

Ji'aterland.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  '5- 

What  less  than  wonders,  from  the  wonderful ; 
"What  less  than  miracles,  from  God,  can  now  ? 
Admit  a  God— that  mystery  supreme  ! 
That  cause  uncausd!  all  other  wonders  cease. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  & 

Thus,  God  is  necessary :— the  mind  cannot  think  of  him 
at  all  without  thinking  of  him  as  existent.  The  very  notion 
and  name  of  an  event  excludes  this  necessity,  which  be- 
longs only  to  things  uncaused.— Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.lt). 


UN-CA'UTELOUS. 

I'NCA'i'TIOrS. 

Unca'ltiously. 


"\  i.e.  incautious ; 
Vwary,  provident, 
J  siderate,  advised. 


"Who  thought  there  could  be  no  greater  disparagement 
unto  them,  then  to  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  any  thing,  an  1 
under  pretence  of  interpreting  obscure  places  laid  gins  i> 
entrap  the  uncautelotts.— Hates.  Rem.  Ser.  2  Pet.  iii.  16. 

If  you  take  advantage  of  every  obscure  or  uncautions 
expression,  you  will  make  him  as  heterodox  in  respect  cf 
the  real  divinity  of  the  Father,  as  you  suppose  him  to  be 
with  regard  to  the  Son.—  Waterland.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  11G. 

It  is  very  ttncautiously  and  unaccurately  said,  that  King 
Charles  I.  patronized  the  subscribing  the  same  Articles 
either  in  contradictory  or  different  senses. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  313. 

UN-CE'ASING.  Not  quitting,  leaving, ending:, 
stopping,  staying,  desisting,  or  discontinuing. 

Plcwyngc  in  her  feestis  wilh  delices  doynge  leceheri« 
with  you,  and  han  igen  ful  of  auoutrie  and  uncessynge  tres- 
passed dissevuvnge  unstidefast  soulis  and  han  the  herte  ex- 
erci  =  id  u>  cn'ueitise.—  Wiclif.  2  Pet.  c.  2. 


And,  whit 

Breathe 

That  with 


•  flutter  round  that  sacred  head, 

favour  all  my  joys  are  fled  ; 
Her  frowns  have  bid  unceasing  tears  to  flow. 

P.  Fletcher.  Piscatory  Eclogues,  Ed.  3. 

A  covert,  which  nor  rough  winds  blowing  moist 

Could  penetrate,  nor  could  the  noon-day  sun 

Smite  through  it,  or  unceasing  show'rs  pervade, 

So  thick  a  roof  the  ample  branches  form'd, 

Close  interwoven.  Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  v. 

UN-CE'LEBUATED.  Not  proclaimed,  famed, 
or  renowned  ;  not  treated  as  worthy  of  honour ; 
not  solemnized. 

Thus  was  the  first  day  Ev'n  and  Morn  : 

Nor  past  uncelebrated,  nor  unsung 

light 


nagates  :  join  yc 


-Hotimhed.   Hist,  of  England,  b.v.  C  1.   | 

I  subtlety,  which  are  but  her  two  run-  j  ( 
miucilile  might  to  do  worthy  ai 
i  he  that  seeks  to  break  your u 

l-  iii-;  inheritance  to  ail  L'enci  at s. 

Milton.   Of  Reformation  in  Englan 


cannot  surely  be  denied,  that  the  quality  which  pcr- 
J  every  part  of  human  life,  and  tends  immediately  to 
rr  it  secure,  comfortable,  mid  honourable,  is  itself  one  of 
nost  honourable  winch  can  lie  possessed  by  a  human 


With  uucnsd  b 
Peer'd  terrible 

UN-CAST. 


ny-bn 


it-ht, 


ot. — Cowper.  Hvtner.  Odyssey,  b.  xi. 

Not  thrown,  tossed,  or  hurled. 
But  soon  another  sort  stept  in  their  stead  ; 
No  stone  unthrown,  nor  yet  no  dart  uricaiU 

Surrey.   Vtrgitc.  sEncis,  h.  ii. 

UN-CA'STELLED.     Devoid,  deprived  of  the 
appearances  or  appurtenances  (ei$  towers,  walls 
&c.)  which  distinguish  a  cartel,  (qv.) 
's  castle]  is 


glory  t 


Fuller. 


\u-re  tred. 
:s.  London. 


UN-CELE'STIAL.        Not     heavenly 
having  the  qualities  of  the  heavens,  or  the 


hitanN  of  heaven. 

It  [envy]  s 
bling;  the  e; 
the  face  a  meager  wasting  pale 


,  gives  the  lips  a  trem- 
declining  lock,  and  all 
-Fettham,  pt.  ii.  Res.  56. 

broke  by  common  will, 
Breeds  all  that  uncelcstiat  discord  there. 

Young.   Complaint,  Nkht  9. 

UN-CE'NSURED.     Not  deemed  or  doomed, 
or  judged  ;  not  condemned,  blamed. 
But  as  they  conquer'd  and  enlarged  their  bound, 
That  wider  wall-  embrae'd  their  city  round. 
And  they  uncensiu'd  might  at  feasts  and  plays 
Steep  the  clad  genius  in  the  wine  whole  days, 
Both  in  their  tunes  the  license  greater  grew, 
And  in  their  numbers.— B.  Joman.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry, 


UNO 

That,  which  Haman  meant  as  an  humble  suppliant,  is 
interpreted  as  from  a  presumptuous,  offender.  How  oft 
might  he  have  done  so,  and  more,  while  he  was  in  favour, 
uncensured! — Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Hainan  hanged. 

The  man,  who  for  the  most  part  is  the  author,  not  the 

mere  accomplice  of  the  woman's  guilt,  and  for  that  reason 

is  the  greater  delinquent,  is  left  unpunished  and  unrcnsured. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  43. 

UN-CEREMO'NIOUS.  Not  having  or  ob- 
serving, or  regarding  any  settled  form  or  manner 
any  respectful  form  or  manner. 

"  No  warning  given  !  unceremonious  fate! 
A  sudden  rush  from  life's  meridian  joy !" 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  3. 

UN-CE'RTAIN.^j  Also  written  Incertain, 
Unce'rtained.  I  (qv. )  Not  firmly  or  stea- 
Unce'rtainly.  f  dily  fixed ;  not  firm,  steady, 
Unce'rtatnty.       J  secure,  determined,  settled 


It.  Brunne,  p.  321. 
Sir  Eymer  had  enowe,  that  horsid  him  ageyn, 
lloberte's  men  thei  slowe,  the  numbre  vncerteyn. 

Id.  p.  334. 

For  tho  thingis  that  ben  withouten  the  soule  ghyueth 
voicis,  eithir  pipe  eithir  harpe,  hut  tho  ghyucn  ilisiinerioun 
of  sowmngis  hou  schal  it  be  knowun  that  is  sungun  eithir 

sown,  who  schal  make  hymsilf  redi  to  hateil  ? 

Wiclif.  1  Cor.  c.  14. 

Moreouer,  when  thynges  wythout  lyfe  gene  sounde : 
■whether  it  he  a  pipe,  or  an  harpe  :  except  they  make  a 
distinecion  in  the  soundes;  howe  shall  it  be  k  no  wen  what 
is  pyped  or  harped  ?  and  also  yf  the  trompe  geue  an  vnccr- 
tayne  voyce,  who  shall  prepare  hymselfe  to  fight  ? 


fU?>!-, 


1.  lb. 


Therfore  I  renne  so, 
[  fUjhtc  not  as  betynge  t 

I  therfore  so  runne,  n 

[  not  as  one  thai  heal,  i 


!aye 


Comaunde  thou  to  the  riche  men  of  this  world,  that  thei 
undirstonde  rwt  highli,  neithir  that  thei  hope  in  r/ncerteintee 
of  richessis  but  in  the  lyuynge  Cul  that  ghyueth  to  us  all 
thingis  plenteuousli  to  us  :  to  do  we).— Wiclif.   1  Tymo.  c.  6. 

Charge  them  that  are  ryche  in  thys  worlde,  that  they  be 
not  exceding  wise,  and  y'  they  trust  not  in  ye  vncertayne 
ryches,  but  in  the  liuyuge  Cod,  which  geueth  vs  abundantly 
all  thynges  to  enioye  theyra,  &  that  they  do  good. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

These  seruautes,  because  they  be  vncertayne  of  their 
lordes  returning  home,  do  stil  eodeuoyre  them  selues  to  do 
theyr  office  and  duetie. —  Udal.  Marke,  c.  13. 

Therefore  the  prieste  iudginge  that,  yt  he  cannot  know, 
muste  needes  wander  vitrei  taine/>/,  and  be  a  very  doubt eful 
judge.—  Jewel.  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  152. 

The  which  being  aduisedly  considered  of,  hauing  regard 
vnto  the  shortnesse  of  time,  by  reason  of  our  long  abode  in 
this  place,  and  the  uncertain,-! n  nf  the  weather  to  fauour  vs, 
it  was  generally  holden  for  the  best  and  securest  way  to 
meete  with  my  Lorde.—  Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  176. 

2  Court.  You  may  speak  on. 
1  Court.   Uncertain  as  the  sea,  sir, 
Proud  and  deceitful  as  his  sins  great  master. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.  Moral  Representations. 

It  being  manife 
ters,  and  summe 
tained  by  the  sun 
the  same  course; 
therein.— Ralegh.  History  of 

If  men  can  he  ignorant  or  doubtful  of  what  is  innate, 
innate  principles  are  insisted  on  and  urg'd  to  no  purpose. 
Truth  and  certainty  {the  things  pretended)  are  not  at  all 
secur'd  by  them  ;  but  men  are  in  the  same  uncertain  float- 


he  diver 

itv  of  se 

sons,  the  win- 

n  alone,  who  ahva) 

s  keep  one  and 

their  working 

of  the  » 

All  which  together  seldom  or  never  fail  to  produce  that 
various  and  doubtful  signification  in  the  names  of  substances, 
■which  causes  such  uncertainty,  disputes,  or  mistakes,  when 
we  come  to  a  philosophical  use  of  them,— Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

Our  Indians  were  greatly  agitated  in  this  state  of  uncer- 
tain t,i,  ami  urg<-d  their  felhuvs  to  come  alongside  of  the  ship, 
both  by  their  voice  and  gestures,  with  the  utmost  eagerness 
and  impatience.— Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

.   U'NCES,  i.e.  Ounces. 


ifive  or  six  unces,  may  wel  be, 

i  other  quantise? 
The  Chanoncs  Yema 


t  Tale.  v.  16,223. 


UNC 

UN-CE'SSANT.  >     Now  more  usually  written 
Unce'ssantly.        )  Incessant.       Not     leaving, 
quitting,   ending,   stopping,  staying,   desisting  or 
discontinuing. 

Christe  was  his  soonne,  and  came  down  from  heauen, 
and  taught  those  thinges  which  he  sawe  ahoue  with  his 
Father,  as  one  hailing  within  hymselfe  a  perpetuall  ences- 
saunte  power  to  dooe  whatsoeuer  his  wil  is. 

Vdal.  Ln!,,,  c.  24. 


But  the  Jewes  euen  at  this  dale  feeping  silence  of  the 
glorie  of  Christ  uhiche  thei  haue  clinic  at,  the  stones  vnec- 
saunlilii':  crie  it  out,   beeing  nowe  become  the  children  of 


And  this  [triumphing 
nparted  to  Il.icket  ;  who 
accusant  praying  extempi 


t  were  in   spirit]  he  joyfully 
'  his  counterfeit  holiness,  his 

Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  (1591.) 


1   \  (iiin:;   I 

1  by  the  c 


rowne. — Bp.  Hall.  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

UN-CHAIN,  v.    To  remove,  to  loose,  the  chain 
or  the   fastening,   binding,    eonfinement,    of  any 
kind. 
And  so  inflame  the  gods  of  those  bound  seas 
They  would  nucha inc  their  virgin  passages, 
And  teach  our  mariners  from  day  to  day, 
To  bring  us  jewels  by  a  nearer  way. 

Browne.    Bn!o » rriu's  P/::!ora!s,   b.  ii.   S.  3. 
Come,  my  Prometheus,  from  that  pointed  rock 

Young.   Complaint,   Night  n. 
And  many  deem'd  hev  heart  was  won  ; 
For  sought  by  numbers,  given  to  none, 
Had  young  Franc-sea's  hand  remain'd 
s  bonds  unchain'd. 

Byron.  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  s.  8. 

Uncha'ngeableness.  I  altered,  varied,  or 
Unchangeably.  V  diversified;  made  or 

Uncha'nged.  f  caused  to  be  other- 

Uncha'nging.  J  wise  or  different  from 

what  it  is  ; — different  in  place,  form,  or  colour,  in 

any  mode  or  manner  ;  immutable. 


The  great  vnchangi 


There  was  a  like  strange  thing  inuented  by  another  con- 
cerning the  sympathy  or  conioining  of  this  ile  :  namely, 
that  it  followeth  the  departure  of  that  huge  lumpe,  whereof 
it  is  a  part,  so  narrowly,  &  so  swiftly,  that  a  man  by  no 
diligence  can  obsenu'  it,  by  reason  of  the  vnchnihjctihl,'  ne- 
cesbttie  Of  following. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  564. 


But  sayeth  that  he  shoulde  rather  haue  kept  still  the 
wonie  prr.stii/trrnr,  v>/e!t'i»</"rf,  because,  that  word  is  it  that 
sigiiifyeth  authnntic  wim  tlie  Giekes,  where  seniore.t  in 
Latine  sigiiifyeth  but  theyr  age,  and  all  were  not  olde  as 
appeared  by  Timothe.— Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  426. 

By  this  is  seen  who  lives  by  faith  and  certain  knowledge, 
and  who  by  credulity  and  the  prevailing  opinion  of  t  lie  age; 
whose  virtue  is  of  an  unchangeable  grain,  and  whose  of  a 
slight  wash.— Milton,  Reason,  of  Church  Govern,  b,  i.  c.  7. 


2  maker  doe  proue  vnchangeabtcnesst 
in  the  lawes  winch  Uod  hath  made;  then  must  all  laws 
which   he  hath   made   be   necessarily  for  euer  permanent, 

though  they  I-  hut  of  ciiTuni'tanee  oiiely  and  not  of  sub' 
stance.— Honker.   Ecchsiasticjtl  Politie,  b.  iii. 

Under  Moses  they  were  tied  upon  the  conscience  by  God 
himself,  and  therefore  iniehamj-.-ahti)  during  that  whole 
period;  but  now  they  are  left  to  a  temporary  transient,  use 
and  ministry,  to  do  good,  or  to  promote  order,  or  to  combine 
government. — Bp.  Taylor.    Ri.de  of  Conscience,  \i.  iii.  C.  1. 


Mar.  Alberto  (peace   dwell  upon  his   ashes) 

husband 
Of  my  remembrance  and  unchanging  vowes. 
Has,  by  his  death,  left  to  his  heir  possession 
Of  fair  revenew,  which  this  young  man  claimes 
As  his  inheritance. 

Beaum.  $  Flelch.  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn, 
More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice,  unchanged 
To  hoarce  or  mute,  though  fall'n  on  evil  dayes, 
On  evil  dayes  though  fall'n,  and  evil  tongues, 


Mitt  , 


Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 


received  their  original  or  else  there  has 
succession  of  changeable  and  dependent  beings,  produced 
one  from  another  in  an  endless  progression,  without  any 
original  curse  at  all.— Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  2. 


When  my  resolution  appeared  unchangeable,  I  wag  suffered 
to  live  as  I  pleased,  with  the  character  of  an  odd  but  in- 
offensive man.— Knox.  Ess.  No.  168. 

These  therefore  are  unchangeably  what  they  are;  and  all 
we  have  to  do,  is  to  submit  to  them. — Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  28. 

The  stomach  of  the  camel  is  well  known  to  retain  large 
quantities  of  water,  and  to  retain  it  unchanged  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.— Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  13. 

UN-CHARGE,  v.  To  remove  the  cargo,  tho 
burthen,  the  load  or  lading ;  the  crime  or 
accusation,  laid  or  imposed; — to  withdraw,  or 
retract  it. 

And  whanne  we  apperiden  to  Cipre  we  leften  it  at  the 
lefthallf  and  s.uliden  into  Cine  and  camen  to  Tire,  for  there 
the  schip  schulde  be  unehargid.—  Wiiiif.   DecUs,  v.  21. 

And  for  his  death  no  winde  of  blame  shall  breath, 
And  euen  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice, 
And  call  it  accident.—  Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc   7. 

UN-CHA'RITY.      "\       Want  of  feeling,  sym- 
UNciiA'ruTABLE.  I  pathy,    compassion,    for 

Uncha'ritably.  /"the    feelings,     passions, 

Uncha'ritableness.  J  sufferings  of  others; 
want  of  kindness,  good-will,  benevolence  or  bene- 
ficence. 

The  Persones  Tale. 

ith  his  grim  forhead,  with 
ately  looke,  with  hvs  cou- 
-Udal.  Marke,  c.  It. 
is  act  was  good  ;  the  priests 


and  Levites  relh'iou  good. 


Bp.  Hall.   Cont.   The  Poole  of  Bethesda. 


Passe  carelesse  by  1 


ei-'iie  s  helpe  in  long  suspenee, 
aids  i.oure  their  benevolence. 

Browne.    Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  : 


I  hope,  my  dealing  was  manife 

indifferent  hearers  of  me  that  da; 

to  peace,  and  without  any  vncliar 

Hooker.   Wal.  Trovers 

excellent  a  virtue  :  what  virtue  tl 
be  found,  of  value  sufficient  to  co^ 
ness? — Atterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

And  whoever  determines  eith 
God,  or  that  of  any  one  else,  to 
such  tokens  of  its  being  a  good  t 


'.  to  the  Councell. 
so  noble  and  so 
i  of  uncharitable- 
vn  state  towards 


"When  it  is  evident,  that  men  only  put  on  a  pretence  of 
wishing  well  to  Christianity,  or  the  teachers  of  it ;  and, 
whilst  they  affect  to  charge  us  with  mic'iai itahtmess  hr 
questioning  their  sincerity,  would  de6pise  us  for  believing 
them :  there  we  must  be  allowed  to  see  what  plainly 
appears;  and  to  speak  of  them,  both  as  adversaries,  and 

Id.  Charge  Deliv.  to  'he  Clergy  of  Oxford  $  Canterbury. 

UN-CHARM,  v.     To  remove,  loose,  free  from 
charm  or  enchantment ;  from  rapturous  delight; 
from  rapture,  from  delight. 
_.  .  Jul.  Stay,  I  am  itncharm'd, 
^areuel  thou  cursed  house,  from  this  hour  be 
More  hated  of  me  than  a  leprosie. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.   The  Captain,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Conscience,  conscience  would  not  let  him  rest : 

I  mean,  not  till  possess'd  of  her  he  lov'd, 
And  old,  uncharming  Catherine  was  remov'd. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

UN-CHA'RNEL,  v.  To  remove  kfieshly  sub- 
stance, a  carcase,  or  a  body  interred,  from  its 
place  of  interment. 

Nem.  Whom  would'st  thou 

Uncharnelf 

Mam.  One  without  a  tomb— call  up 
Astarte.  Byron.  Manfred,  Actii.  sc.  4. 

UN-CH  A'RY.     Not  careful,  cautious,  or  wary. 


01. 


lid  too  much  vnto  a  hart  of  s 
Shakespeare.   Twelfth- Ni,/ht 


UN-CHASTE.  \  Not  pure;  not  free  from 
Uncha'stely.  I  spot  or  blemish;  from  cor- 
Uncha'steness.  >  ruption,  pollution,  contami- 
Uncha'sten,  v.  I  nation;  from  licentiousness. 
Uncha'stity.  )  from  vice ;  not  conforming 
12  D 


UNO 
to,  or  consistent  with,  purity,  pure  models,  (so.  in 
matters  of  taste.) 

God  make  me  lough 


And  lest  eftsoone  whann 
amentis  ghou,  and  I  biweile 
nyden,  and  diden  not  penau 
"  unchastite  th 


;e  on  the  unclennesse  and  for- 
I  thei  han  doen. 

Wiclif.  2  Cor.  c.  12. 

In  y»  which  thing  certes  the  lord  Jesus  shewed  and  gaue 
to  theteachers  of  the  gospel,  an  example  of  sobre  behaueour 
and  getilnesse.  who  doeth  so  litel  disdeigne  to  talke  with  a 
sinful  woman,  &  one  y*  had  iattely  misused 

hir  bodie  with  diuerse,  that  also  by  the  meanes  of  his  being 
with  hir  alone,  he  did  prouide  for  the  bashfulnesse  of  ye  vn- 
chast  woman.—  Udal.  John,  c.4. 

The  yong  women  correcte  lotiinglye,  as  systers ;  and 
behaue  thy  selfe  so  with  all  men,  as  thou  runue  into  no 
sinister  suspicio  eyther  couetousnes  or  of  vnchastenes,  eyther 
offlatterieorof  crueltie.— Id.   Timoihye,  c.  5. 

For  as  we  fynde  in  the  Englyshe  chronycles,  they  haue 
in  confessions,  made  kingea  wiues  and  daughters,  to  make 
vowes  of  vnchastyte  vnto  them. — Bale.  Apology,  fol.  142. 

Let  other  men 

Set  up  their  bloods  to  sale,  mine  shall  be  ever 
Fair  as  the  soul  it  carries,  and  nnchast  never. 

Beaum.  $  Flelch.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  i. 
A  sin  of  that  sudden  activity,  as  to  be  already  committed 
when  no  more  is  done,  but  only  look'd  nnchastly. 

Milton.  The  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  1 S. 

And  hath  made  them  admire  a  sort  of  formal  outside  men 
prelatically  addicted,  whose  unchasten'd  and  unwrought 
minds  were  never  yet  initiated  or  subdu'd  under  the  true 
lore  of  religion  or  moral  virtue. 

Id.  Reason,  of  Church  Government,  b.  ii.  c.  S. 
Every  act  of  sorrow  for  unchastity  is  an  act  of  chastity  ; 
and  if  this  sorrow  be  great  and   lasting,  permanent  and 
habitual,  it  will  be  productive  of  much  good. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  5.  §  5. 

UN-CHASTI'SED.  \       Not    purified,    cor- 

Unchasti'sable.  frected;  (not  corrected 
by  punishment,  not  punished.) 


IVhen  I  bethought  me  well,  under  the  restless  sun 
By  folk  of  power  what  cruel  works  unch&sttsedvreie  done. 
Surrey.  Paraphrase  on  Ecclesiastes,  c.  4. 

The  guiltless  therfore  were  not  depriv'd  their  needful 
redresses,  and  the  hard  hearts  of  others  unchasUsablt  in 
those  judicial  courts,  were  so  remitted  there,  as  bound  over 
to  the  higher  session  of  conscience.—  Milton.  Tetraehordon. 

Hor.  What  liberty  has  vain  presumptuous  youth, 
That  thou  should'st  dare  provoke  me  unchastit'd  ? 

Rowe.  Fair  Penitent,  Actii. 

UN-CHE'CKED.     Not  stopped,  (perhaps,  as 
the  king  at  chess;)    not   repressed,   moderated, 
restrained,  withheld,  curbed. 
Yet,  why  is  now  my  thought  turn'd  toward  death, 
Whom  fates  have  let  go  on,  so  far  in  breath, 
Uncheck'd  or  unreproved? 

B.  Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 
Thus  (she  pursu'd)  I  discipline  a  son 
Whose  unrheck'd  fury  to  revenge  wou'd  run  : 
He  champs  the  bit,  impatient  of  his  loss, 
And  starts  aside,  and  flounders  at  the  cross. 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 


UN-CHEE'RFUL.  \       Not  having  the  coun- 

Unchee'rfulness.       >  tenance  or  look  (the  spi- 

Unchee'ry.  J  rits),  enlivened,  bright- 

ened, gladdened,  animated,  exhilarated. 

But  by  the  change  of  her  vnchearefull  looke. 

They  might  perceiue  she  was  not  well  in  plight; 

Or  that  some  pensiuenesse  to  hart  she  tooke. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  v.  c.  7. 

Wheresoeuer  mere  nature  is.  she  is  still  improvident  of 
future  good,  sensible  of  present  evil,  inconstant  in  pood 
purposes*;  unable,  through  unarquaintance.  and  unwilling 
to  speak  for  herself;  niggardly  in  her  grants,  and  uncfieer- 
ful.—Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Of  the  Plagues  of  Egypt. 

Now,  if  it  be  such  obedience  as  ought  to  arise  from  a 
epecial  kind  of  love,  then  the  wife  would  remember  tbis, 
that  it  must  not  be  constrained  mu-herrj.,1,  obedience. 

Leighton.  Com.  on  1  Pet.  c.  3. 

Art  thou  a  Christian,  or  art  thou  none  ?  if  thou  be  what 
thou  proffessest.  away  with  this  dull  ai  d  senselesse  worldli- 
nesse  ;  away  with  tbis  earthlv  nnchecrrfulnrssr. 

Bp.  Hall.   The  Art  of  Divine  Mediation,  c.  29. 

Are  the  sad  accidents  of  life,  and  the  uncheery  hours 
Wiicn  perpetually  overtake  us.  are  they  not  enough  ;  but 
we  must  sally  forth  in  quest  of  them?— Sterne,  vol.i.  Ser.2, 


tTNC 

UN-CHE'WED.     Not  crushed,  not  grinded! 
by  the  jaws,  (chaws,)  by  the  teeth. 

Not  weigh'd.  or  winnow'd  by  the  multitude ; 
But  swallow'd  in  the  mass,  unchew'd  and  crude. 

Dryden.  Absalom  «y  Achitophel. 
He  grins,  and  opens  wide  his  greedy  jaws, 
The  prey  lyes  ;.  uiting  underneath  his  paws  : 
He  fills  his  fanmh'd  maw,  his  mouth  runs  o're 
With  unchew'd  morsels,  while  he  churns  the  gore. 

Id.  Virgil.  JEncis,  b.  x. 

And  why  wo'udVt  thou  these  mighty  morsels  chuse, 
Of  words  unchaufd  and  fit  to  choak  the  muse? 

Id.  Persitis,  Sat.  5. 

UN-CHILD,  v.     To  deprive  of,  a  child;    to 

divest  of  the  character  of  a  child  or  children. 

Though  in  this  city  hee 

i  red  and  mchUdtd  many  a  one, 

'■•'i .■,,;:.■  ■■  inii.ry 

Yet  he  shall  haue  a  noble  memory. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 


natural  affection  for 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Samson's  Marriage. 
He  hath  unchilded  me  of  many  a  son. 
All  valiant  youths,  whom  he  hath  slain  or  sold 
To  distant  isles.  Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 


Rel 


■inters  of  the  west, 
e  and  season  blest, 
ieets  by  nature  given 
softest  incense  back  to  heaven. — Byr< 


The  Giaou 


UN-CHIRO'TONIZE.w.  Greek.  Chirotonia, 
from  xetp>  the  hand,  and  reiF-cu',  to  stretch,  (says 
Harrington,  who  coined  this  word  for  his  own 
special  purposes,)  "  is  popular  suffrage,  whether 
given,  as  when  they  speak  of  Athens,  by  holding 
up  of  hands,  or,  as  when  they  speak  of  Rome  and 
other  commonwealths  (whose  suffrage  was  not 
given  with  this  ceremony)  without  holding  up  of 
hands." — Oceana,  p.  307.  And  see  Potter,  b.  i. 
c.  17. 

As  if  Josephus  upon  that  of  Samuel,— they  have  not  re- 
jected thee,  but  they  have  rejected  me  that  I  should  not 
reitm  over  them,— had  not  said  of  the  people  that  thev  un- 
chhoioniz'd  or  unvoted  God  of  the  kingdom.  Now  if  they 
unchirotoniz'd  or  unvoted  God  of  the  kingdom,  then  they 
had  chirotoniz'd  or  voted  him  to  the  kingdom;  and  so  not 
only  the  doctrine  that  God  v.as  kiii^  in  Israel  by  compact  or 
covenant,  but  the  use  of  the  word  chirotonia  also  in  the 
6ense  I  understand  it,  is  more  antient  thau  Mr.  Hobbs. 

Harrington.  Oceana,  p.  259. 


UN-CHO'SEN.  ) 
Uncho'osing.       >or  preferred; 


Not  elected,  or  selected, 
by  volun- 
tary act  or  desire,  taken  or  received. 

And  that  euery  man  is  either  chosen  or  vnchosen.    And 

And  yf  we  bee  of  the  vnchosen  sorte,  no  good  dede  can  auail 
VS.— .Sir  T.  More.   Worka,  p.  273. 

Or  like  a  lamb,  whose  dam  away  is  fet, 

(Stoln  from  her  young  by  thirves  unchnsing  haste.) 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

To  be  born,  was  a  thing  wholly  involuntary  and  unchosen, 
and  therefore  it  could  in  no  sence  he  chosen,  that  we  were 
born  so,  that  is,  horn  guilty  of  Adam's  sin,  which  we  knew 
not  of,  which  was  done  so  nrjir  thousand  years  before  we 
were  born.— Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  6.  §  1. 

TJN-CHRI'STEN,  v.  \       To  Unchristen  is,— 
Unchri'stian,  v.  I  to  be  or  cause  to   be 

Uncuri'stian,  adj.         V  without,   to  withhold, 
Unchiu'stianly,  adj.    I  to  deprive  of,  the  cere- 
Unchm'stianly,  ad.    J  mony  or  rite  of  bap- 
tism ;  to  deprive  of,  to  divest  of,  the  character  or 
characteristic  qualities  of  a  Christian,  i.e.  faith, 
charity,  &c.      See  the  quotation  from  Hale  in  v. 
Unchurch. 
For  cristene  and  uncristcne  cleymen  it  echeone. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  17. 
Ich  Trojanus  a  try  we  knyght.  ich  take  witness  of  pope 
How  ich  was  ded  and  dampned.  to  dwellen  in  helle 
For  an  uncristcne  creature.  Id.  p.  205. 

For  cause  is  there  none,  why  the  christian  man  or  chris- 

■''■■■  ::■:,,,■,■. 

one  had  with  the  other  that  is  inch,  istencd,  eyther  of  both 
1  xnygbt  be  defiled,— Udal.  1  Cor.  c.  7. 


To  which  I  answered,  be  you  well  assured,  that  We  are 
not  indeede  all  good  Christians,  for  there  are  in  the  »hip 
some  that  hold  very  vnchrittian  opinions. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 

As  they  behaued  themselues  most  tmchrittituUff  toward 
their  brethren,  so  and  much  more  vngodly  (which  I  should 
haue  put  In  the  first  place)  did  they  towards  God. 

Id.  lb.  p.  309. 
Take  al  in  good  part.  I  bartily  beseech  you.    Construe 
nothing  uncristenly  ;  and  become  again  my  good  lord. 

Strype.  Eccles.Mtm.  Bp.  of  Salisbury  to  Cra mwel. 
The  most  part  of  England  in  the  raigne  of  king  Ethelbird 
Was  christened,  Kent  onely  except,  which,  remained  long 
after  in  misbeliefe,  and  vnchristened. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender,  Gloss. 


To  constrain  him  further! 


to  unchristen  hTm, 


ButthiBking.il  bo  entwith  hit  which,  although  in  a 
thing  holy,  is  no  holy  theft,  to  attribute  to  his  own  making 
other  men's  whole  prayers,  hath  as  it  were  unhallow'd  and 
unchritlen'd  the  very  duty  of  prayer  it  self,  by  borrowing  to 
a  christian  use  prayers  ofTer'd  to  a  heathen  god. 

Id.  An  Answer  to  Bikon  Basitike,  §  I. 

For  either  the  hatred  of  her  religion,  and  her  hatred  to 
our  religion,  will  work  powerfully  against  the  love  of  her 
society,  or  the  love  of  that  will  by  degrees  flatter  out  all  our 
zealous  hatred  and  forsaking,  and  soon  ensnare  us  to  i*n> 
christianly  compliances.— Id.  Tetraehordon. 

Boisterous  edicts  tyrannizing  the  blessed  ordinance  of 
marriage  into  the  quality  of  a  most  unnatural  and  unchris- 
tianly  yoke,  have  given  the  flesh  this  advantage  to  hate  it, 
and  turn  aside,  oftentimes  unwillingly,  to  all  dissolute 
uncleanness,  even  tilt  punishment  itself  is  weary  of  and 
overcome  by  the  incredible  frequency  of  trading  lust  and 
uncontroll'd  adulteries. 

Id.  The  Doctrine  $  Discip.  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  20. 

UN-CHURCH,  v.  To  deprive  of,  to  withhold, 
to  remove  from,  deny  the  possession  of,  the 
church ;  i.  e.  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

Otherwise  there  would  appear  very  little  and  inconside- 
rable reason,  upon  trifling  or  small  reasons,  to  separate  and 
divide  from  others,  and  to  unchurch  and  unchristian  them 
that  are  not  of  their  company  or  society. 

Hale.  Cont.  A  Discourse  of  Religion,  c.  1. 


You  say— i 
abroad. — We  ; 
lay  baptism, 


unchurch  the  reformed  churchc 
t  this  principle  of  the  invalidity  < 
eral  of  them  hold  as  well  as  wi 
,  if  their  want  of  episcopal  ordio: 
i  distinct  question. 

U'aterland.   Works,  vol.  x.  p.  I 


For  this  reason  [the  Greeks]  stand  utterly  unchurched 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  as  erring  in  a  prime  and  funda- 
mental point  of  faith.— Scu//j,  vol.  viii.  Scr.  H. 

U'NCIAL.  Applied  .to  letters  of  a  particular 
form  and  size.  Cotgrave  says — that  Lettres  on- 
dales  are  huge  letters,  great  letters  ;  from  oncial, 
weighing  an  ounce. 

If  a  manuscript  is  entirely  in  uncials,  it  may  very  well  be 
supposed  prior  to  the  close  of  the  ninth  century. 
J  Prog, 


Astle.  Orig, 
UN-CI'NCTURED. 


,  girdle. 


of  Writing,  c.  5. 

Not  girded,  or  wearing 


S'lf-h  havock  mad> 

By  Mensetiades,  with  sharp  rebuke 

His  band  of  godlike  Lycians  loud  address'd. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

UN-CI'RCUMCISED.  )      Not  having  under- 

Uncircumci'sion.  J  gone  the  operation, 

the  ceremonious  rite  of  circumcision  ,■  —  applied, 
(met.)— 

To  the  faith  or  covenant  to  which  this  rite 
introduced  the  patient. 

With  hard  noil  and  tincirctimndid  hrrtis  and  eeris  ghe 
withslodcn  euermore  the  Hooli  Goost,  and  as  ghouie  fadris 
so  ghe.—  Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  7 

Ye  stiffenecked  and  of  rncircumcised  heartes  and  cares: 
ye  haue  ahvaves  n-sisted  the  Hoke  Ghoost :  as  yuure 
lathers  dyd,  so  doe  ye.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

is  tourned  into  vi;cim.*i~ 
i  other  rules  of  the  lawe, 
■  Vdal.  Rom.  c.  2. 


Kowe  then,  thy  eti 
Hon,  excepte  thou  therwith 
whiche  make  to 


Now  it  is  possible  a  man  may  have  a  saving  (kith,  before 
baptisme  :  Abraham  first  beleeved  to  justification  ;  then 
after  receiued  the  si^ue  of  c>ici/^i'.i.uon.  as  a  seale  of  the 
righteousnesse  of  that  faith,  wi  ich  he  had  when  he  was 
uncircumcised :  Therefore  some  dying  before  their  bap- 
tisme, mov,  yea.  must  be  saved. 

Bp.  Hall,  rrorti,  Dec,  5.  Ep.  ♦. 


How  vain  then,  and  how  preposterous  must  it  needs  be 
to  exact  a  circumcision  of  the  flesh  from  an  infant  ui:t  i  .in 
outward  Bign  nf  purity,  and  to  dispense  an  uncircumcision 

in  the  soul  of  a  grown  man  to  an  inward  and  real  imput  itv. 
Milton.  The  Doctrine  $  Discip.  of  Divorce,  c.  6, 

UN-CI'RCUMSCRIBED.      Having  no   in- 
closing bounds  or  boundary;   no  limits  or  con- 
fines.    See  Incircumscriptibt.e. 
Thou  one,  two,  and  three,  eterne  on  live, 


VuVh 


,tp>, 


.  %  Cres. 


Though  1 

And  put  not  forth  my  goodness,  which  is  f 
To  act  or  not,  necessitie  and  chance 
Approach  not  mee,  and  what  I  will  is  fate. 


But  for  the  supreme  he  is  s 

they  are  positively  infinite,  b' 
heyond  them :  so  is  the  supr 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost 
red  and  immured, 


Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscie 


"  As  yet  uncircuTnscrib'd  the  regal  power, 
And  -wild  and  vague  prerogative  remain'd, 
A  wide  voracious  gulf,  where  s wallow 'd  oft 
The  helpless  subject  lay."  Thomson.  Liberty. 

UN-CI'RCUMSPECT.  \  SeelNciacuMSPECT. 

Unci'rccmspectly.  )    Not  looking,  seek- 

ing, or  searching,  or  having  looked,  or  searched 
around;  not  provident,  watchful,  vigilant,  wary. 

And  many  thynges  do  we  in  on  euerie  side,  that  are  liable 
Christian  doctryne.— Udal.  Ephesu 

Erasmus  in  that  place  chiefly  doth  not  seme  so  syncerely 
to  epeak,  as  he  doth  in  many  other  places,  -which  very  un- 
c>rci>»s)wr!lt!  interpreted  that  house  the  primacy  of  the 
rh ii '-olMit'Ilnme —:>//■  ;»■-  (Fro,;i  Saiii^on'i.  Oru'.tuii  )  Eccles. 
M-m.  lien.  VIII.  an.  1533. 


the  synceritie  of 


For  when  they  had  ones  vneirai.tisprc/lg  graunted  hym 
In  i-xecute  iustyce  vpnn  tiie  prestes  wyucs,  it  turned  in  the 
ende  to  their  rebuke  and  Bhame. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

Could  he  not  beware,  could  he  not  bethink  him,  was  he 
so  uncireumsprct,  as  not  to  foresee,  that  no  sooner  would 
that  word  Mime  be  set  eye  on  in  the  paper,  but  it  would 
bring  to  mind  that  wr*kdK'd  pilgrimage  over  Minshcw's 
clii'tiouary  call'ri  Mundus  nli.T  et  idem,  the  idlest  and  the 
paltriest  mime  that  ever  mounted  upon  bank. 

Milton.  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

UN-CIRCUMSTA'NTIAL.  '  Not  consequen- 
tial, or  mainly  connected. 

Surely  were  it  [the  tree]  not  requisite  to  have  been  con- 
cealed, it  had  not  passed  unspecified  ;  nor  the  tree  revealed 

which  concealed  iheir  naked  tu^se,  and  that  concealed  whieh 
revealed  it ;  for  in  the  same  chapter  mention  is  made  of  fig- 
leaves.  And  the  like  particulars,  although,  they  seem  un- 
circumstuntial,  are  oft  set  down  in  holy  scripture. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours   b.  vii.  c.  ]. 

is  written  In- 

N'CIVIL. 

the  habits,  or 
manners,  or  dispositions,  acquired  by  iiving 
together  in  the  same  city,  or  state ;  not  courteous, 
mannerly,  polite;  urbane;  not  retrieved,  or  re- 
claimed from  rudeness,  from  barbarism. 

This  nacio  for  al  their  vnciuil  and  rude  maner,  coulde  not 
escape  to  be  subdued  wt  the  same   force  of  fortune  that 


UN-CI'VIL.  ^  The  noun  ii 
Uncivilly.  >  cii-Uitij.  See  I 
Unci'vilize,  b.  J       Not  having 


hers  were.—  Brcnde.  Quintu 

Curtius,  fol.  23. 

At  last,  he  came  vnto  a  gloomie  glade, 

roiKM-'d  with  t:im.;i.,-,  ;;-  shrubs  from  heauens  light, 

Where. is  lie  silting  1'uumi,  in  secret  shade, 

Of  griealy  hew,  and  i'oule  ill-faunur'd  sight. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

With  this  provok'd,  all  rose,  and  in  a  rout 
Kun  to  the  gate,  strove  who  should  first  get  out, 

Kid  me  hegr :  and  then  Un  terms  uncivil) 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i  s.  4. 

Neither  was  it  reasonable 

i.'iUious  liberty  among  thei 
vil  liberty  to  uncivil  license 

to  talk  of  honest  and  con- 
,  who  had  abused  legal  and 
—Milton.  Tetracfiordon. 

That  he  should  raise  his  mi 
And  clap  hi3  wings,  and  cal 
To  sacred  rites  ;  and  vex  th 
With  midnight  mattins,  at 

Dryde 

etherial  powers 

.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

I  followed  him 

And  to  say  truth,  somewhat 

uncivilly',  upon  a  rout. 
2d.  K.Arthur,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

■     UNO 

•d  people  caring  for  little  else  than  what 
ry,  they  spend  the  greatest  part  of  their 

i:;e::l    ..!■■.        , 

Dumpier.    Voyage.-,  an.  UkII. 

They  shew  as  much  ingenuity,  both  in  invention  and 
execution,  as  any  uncivilized  nations  under  similar  ci mi  in- 
stances* For,  without  the  use  of  any  metal  tools,  they 
make  every  thing  by  which  they  procure  their  subsistence, 
clorliin.iT,  and  warlike  wean-ms,  with  a  degree  of  neatness, 
strength,  and  convenience  for  accomplishing  their  several 
purposes.— CooA.  Third  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  S. 


Enquiring?  for  the  house  of  Titus,  at  the  laste  he  came  to 
,  but  beholdinge  it  so  beauteous,  large,  and  pryncely,  he 
as  ashamed  to  approche  nygh  to  it,  bey nge  in  ;-■:>  s.\  ivijile 
,(aie  and  ivikhrd,  but  standeth  by,  that  in  case  Titus  cime 
n  th  out  of  his  howae,  he  moughte  preseute  hym  selfe  to 
ym.—Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii. 


mI,  in  pity  to  the  poor, 


-..■  ;         ..,'i..l  desert  yet  uneUiim'd  by  *p;ihi  ? 


Johnson.  London. 
Mr.  Pitt  proposed 


To  defray  the  expense  of  the 
various  temporary  taxes,  which  wouia  a 

cumbrauce  in  four  year.-,— with  the  asM.sf.ma:  of  500,000/., 
winch  be  had  it  in  contempbu  ,nii  {■•  lake  iVuin  the  unclaimed 
di.  Mend  -  U  iny  in  the  bank  of  JJmJand. 

Bnlsham.  Geo.  III.  an.  1790. 

UN-CLA'RIFIED.  Not  clear,  or  made  clear, 
or  pure ;  not  purified. 

One  ounce  of  whey  unclarijied;  one  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
make  no  apparent  alteration. 

Bacon.   Physiological  Remains. 

UN-CLASP,  v.  To  loose,  to  remove,  that 
which  clips,  or  clasps,  embraces,  holds  fust,  or 
fastens ;  to  set  or  throw  open. 

;  amies,  and  yrip'd  ins  ycikling  wast, 

jp  his  leggs  he  fairely  laves 

d  out  \pon  the  sand;  earth  stayes 


Then  i 


L  I'reoh  !i.-".n(  k 


;  grow  brawny,  his  i 


Here  1  u-ehrp  the  hook  of  my  chared  soul, 
Where  i  have  cast  th'  accounts  of  all  my  care; 
Here  have  1  summ'd  my  siuhs;  here  I  enroll 
How  they  were  spent  for  thee  :  loo!;  i  h  -t  they  i 


' 


Mit.  So,  sir,  and  what  follows  ? 

Cor.  Faith,  a  whole  volume  of  humour,  and  worthy  the 
unclasping. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

UN-CLA'SSIC.  Not  pertaining'  or  belonging 
or  according  to  the  first  or  most  eminent  class ; 
to  authors,  writers  of  the  first  class  or  rank.  Ap- 
plied, more  especially,  to  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thors of  a  particular  period  :  to  the  times  when 
they  flourished :  also  to  the  most  approved  au- 
thors of  other  countries,  and  the  times  when  they 
flourished. 


erely  for  the  use  of  the  word 
Knox.  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  66. 
I  am  inclined  to  attribute  much  of  the  levity  of  the  pre- 
sent age.   to  a  preference  which  has  been  given  by  those 
v.hose  example  is   seducing,   to  an    education  totally  un- 
classicul.—Id.  Liberal  Education,  §  7. 

U'NCLE.  Fr.  Oncle ;  Lat.  Avunculus,  quasi 
alter,  seu  exiguus  Avus,  (Yossius.)  Correlative 
in  sex  to  Aunt,  (qv.) 

The  erl  wende  to  emperour,  &  set  a  doun  on  kne  : 

'•  Sire."  he  seide.  "  al  thi  wille  thou  hast  thou  mygt  y  se 
"  Of  the  kyng,  that  ys  rnyn  vncle,  he  ys  at  thi  wille. 
Haue  merci  of  hym  ich  bidde."  Ii.  Gloucester,  p.  53. 

But  first  he  came  craftely  to  his  neuy  to  be  ccfedered  with 
him  as  an  vncle  to  take  the  tuicion  faynedly  of  his  neuye. 

Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  11, 
What  times  forego  Richard  the  Second's  reign  ; 
The  fatal  causes  of  this  civil  war  : 
His  uncle's  pride  ;  his  greedy  minions  gain  ; 
Gloc'eter's  revolt,  and 


Daniel.  Civil  Wa 


UNC 

UN-CLEAN,  adj.\        A.  S.    Un-clane,    im- 
Uncle'anlv,  adj.      j  clansian. 
Uncle'anliness.       V      Not   pure   or   purified 
Uncle'anness.  I  or  purged;  not  free  from 

Uncle'ansed.  J  dirt  or   filth,  from  stain 

or  tinge,  mark  or  trace  of  dirt,  filth  or  pollution  ; 

from  the  foulness  of  sinfulness. 

Vor  prestes,  myd  vnclene  honde  &  myd  lechor's  mode 
Al  soyled,  sacryeth  Gode's  tless  &  hys  olod. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  351. 

"Madame,"  he  seyde,  "  vor  Gode's  Ioue,  ysthvswel  y  do, 
"  That  thou  thys  unclene  lymes  handiest  &  cu'st  so  ?" 

Id.  p.  435. 
Vor  me  ne  mygte  hyre  Jieuere  yse  vnclannesse  do  ene. 

Id.  p.  434. 


the  synagoge  of  hem  was  a  ma 
he  criede  out,  and  seide,  what  t 
WicliJ.  Mark, 


in 


nun  Jik^us  of  Nazareth 


and  i 


i  ghoure  membris  to 
sse  into  wickidnesse,  i 

erne  to  righlwysnessf 


As  ye  haue  geuen  youre  members  s< 
.•  to  iiin|U!tie.  from  iniquity  vnto  iniquitye  :  eue  so  now/" 
eue  youre  mGbers  scruauntes  vnto  ryyhtenes,  yt  ye  may 
e  sanctifyed.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  God  clepide  not  us  into  unclennessc,  but  into  hooly- 

er.se    tiierfure  he  Lliut  diboi,,itli   these  thingis  dispisith  uot 
uni  but  God.—  inc/tf.   1  Tessal.Ch. 


For  who  so  will  his  1 


:  vnclene.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 


Whan  an  vac/m^e  spirits  (q.  he)  gocth  out  fro  a  man, 
heyng  bruiished  fro  his  olde  hospital!,  he  walketh  in  drye  & 
baren  places,  seking  rest  and  fyndeth  none. 

Udal,  Mathew,  c.  12. 

And  princes  on  the  other  parte  flatter  the  people,  exhi- 

bitynge  vnto  them  shewes  to  gase  vpan,  and  vnclenly  playes. 

Id.  Actes  of  the  Apostles,  c.  12. 

I  woulde  not  fall  into  any 
the  greatest  shame  that  can  b> 
a  teacher  of  chastitie. 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  Pref, 

Herke  O  ye  Leuites  &  Prestes  :  he  ye  sactificd  and  make 
clean?  the  house  of  the  Lorde  the  God  of  your  fathers,  and 
put  awaie  all  vncleanes  from  the  sanctuarie  &c.  I  prai  you 
what  could  he  speke  more  imperiousli. 

Bp.  Gardner,  uf  V rite  Obedience,  io\.  29* 


]«.':     UllU'll 

the  Lorde  ought  to 
Diuers  of  those 


and  with  an  vnclensed  c 

with  howe  great  reuerence  the  body 
be  receyued.—  Udal.   I  Corinth,  c.  12. 


at  couted  to  professe  such  ciannesse 
and  puritie  of  life  as  passed  their  powers  to  obscrue,  miyht 
happiJie  fall  into  most  horrilde  vncleannesse. 

nourished.  Chron.  Hen.  I.  an.  1102. 

T  have  sometimes  wondred  how  it  came  to  pass,   that 

some  of  the  ancients,  men  wise  and  modest,  chast  and  of 

sober  spirits,  have  fain  into  a  fond  liberty  of  declamation 

,.,iir;  such    words  as  bring  that  sin 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  22. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Theophrastus  appears  not  to  have 
been  possessed  of  any  great  delicacy. 
frequently  to  lead  his 
scenes. — Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Ev< 

UN-CLEAR.  Not  free  from  gloom,  obscu- 
rity, darkness ;  from  that  which  overshadows, 
obstructs,  blocks  up,  incumbers. 

Ryght  mysty  storyes,  doughtfuil  and  vnclere, 
Of  names  of  tymes,  and  of  the  duraunt  yere. 

Fabyan.  Prol.  to  Chronicles, 

In  unclear  and  doubtful  things,  be  not  pertinacious,  as 
the  weakest  minds  are  reader  to  be,  upon  seeming  reason, 
which,  tried,  will  possibly  tali  to  nothing;  yet  they  are 
mo5t  assured,  and  cannot  suffer  a  different  thought  in  auj 
from  their  ov/n.—Leighton.  Com.  on  1  Peter,  c.  3. 


ther  gnat  nor  musquito,  nor  any  other  species 
ler  hurtful  or  troublesome,  which  perhaps  is  m 
i  be  said  of  any  other  uncleared  country. 

Cook.  First  Voyage, 


:.'>•:■; 


UNC 
UN-CLENCH,  v.     To  bend  back,  to  open  the 
closed  or  compressed  fingers. 


UN-CLE'RICAL.  )      Not  pertaining,  accord- 
Uncle'rklike.  )  ing    with,   or    suiting    a 

clergyman  ;   not  like  a  man  well  educated ;   un- 
learned, illiterate. 
Binius  and  Baronius  pretend  the  text  to  be  corrupted, 
o  mend  it  by  such  an  emendation  as  is  a  plain  con- 
n  to  the  sense,  and   that  so  un-clerk-like,  viz.  by 
putting  i 


and  go  t 


Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying, 


I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  one  reason  why  many 
clergymen  are  seen  to  take  delight  in  uncterical  occupations, 
that  they  are  selected  for  a  learned  profession,  without  any 
propensity  to  learning,  and  perhaps  because  they  were  sup- 


All.l   I 


,e  cabinets  of  kings  unscrue, 
t  intricacies  of  state  undue. 

Howell.  Letters,  Pref. 

UN-CLING,  v.  To  loose  or  release  from 
cleaving  or  adhering,  entwining  or  embracing,  or 
enfolding. 

This  I  admire  how  possibly  it  should  inhabit  so  long  in 
the  sense  of  so  many  disputing  theologians,  unless  it  be 
the  lowest  lees  of  a  canonical  infection  liver-grown  to  their 
sides ;  which  perhaps  will  never  uncling,  without  the  strong 
abstersive  of  some  heroic  magistrate,  whose  mind,  equal  to 
his  hiL'h  office,  dares  lead  him  both  to  know  and  do  without 
their  frivolous  case-putting.— Hilton.  Tetrachordon. 

UN-CLI'PPED.     Not  sheared  or  cut. 


;  fur  another. — Locke.  Considerations  on  Mone. 

UN-CLOG,  v.     To   remove,    to   free   from 
burthen,    hinderance,    obstruction,    impedimei 
encumberance. 
I  would  the  gods  bad  nothing  else  to  do. 
But  to  confirme  my  cursses.     Could  I  meete  'em 
But  once  a  day,  it  would  rnclogge  my  heart 
Of  what  lyes  heauy  too't. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanust  Act  iv.  EC. 
Fire  first  with  wings  expanded  mounts  on  high, 
Pure,  void  of  weight,  and  dwells  in  upper  sky  ; 
Then  air,  because  uncl.oj.j'd  in  empty  space 
Flies  after  fire,  and  claims  the  second  place. 

Dryden.  Odd.  Melam.  b.  5 
"  O,  who  can  speak  the  vigorous  joy  of  health! 
Uncloog'd  the  body,  uuobscur'd  the  mind  : 
The  morning  rises  gay.  with  pleasing  stealth, 
The  temperate  evening  falls  serene  and  kind." 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence. 

UN-CLO'ISTERED.     Freed  from" closure  or 
enclosure,  from  confinement. 


At  length  awaking.  Iphigene  the  fair 
(So  was  the  beauty  call VI  who  caua'd  his  care) 
Unclos'd  her  eyes,  and  double  day  reveal'd, 
While  those  of  all  her  slaves  in  sleep  were  seal'd. 

Dryden.  Cymon  #  Iphigenia. 
His  breast  with  wounds  unnumber'd  riven. 
His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven, 
Fall'n  Hassan  lies— Lis  unclosed  eye 
Yet  lowering  on  his  enemy.  Byron.  Giaour. 

UN-  C  L  OT  H  E,  v.  To  remove,  to  strip,  to  divest 
of  clothes,  of  covering ;  to  bare,  or  lay  bare  or 
naked. 


i  diden  aboute  him  a  reed  mantel. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  i 
And  with  that  word  thei  kystend  both, 
And  for  thei  shulde  hem  vncloth.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  \ 


And   ev 
plain  : 
In  misty  morning  dark,  as  sheep  are  then  in  hold, 
I  hied  me  fast,  it  sat  me  on,  my  sheep  for  to  unfold. 

Surrey.  Repents  his  Rashness,  Sec, 
professed  jesters,  people  that  play  the  fool  for 
ney.  wnose  employment  and  study  is  to  uncloath  them- 
i-es  of  the  covers  of  reason,  or  modesty,  that  they  may 
laugh'tl  at.— Bp .  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  23. 

UN-CLOUD,  v.  }  To  remove,  to  free  from, 
Ltnclo'ldedxess.  V  cover,  or  veil  ;  shade, 
Unclo'udv.  )  gloom,  obscurity,  darkness. 


.-.ded, 


Darke  is  the  day,  whe  Phoebus  face  i 

And  weaker  sights  may  wander  soone  astray  : 

But  whe  they  see  his  glorious  raies  vnclowded. 

With  steddy  steps  they  keepe  the  perfect  way. 

G.  If.  On  Spenser's  Sonnets. 

'Tis  the  king 

Will  have  it  so,  wbn-e  breath  can  still  the  winds, 
Uncloud  the  sun.  charm  down  the  swelling  sea, 
And  stop  the  llouds  of  heaven  :  speak,  can  it  not : 

Beaum.  Sf  Fletch.  Philaster,  Act  IV. 
Phil.  Why  that's  well :  call  up 
Thy  senses,  and  uncloud  thy  cover'd  spirits. 

Id.  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
"  Strip  thou  their  meretricious  seemliness, 
And  tinfold  glitt'ring,  bare  to  ev'ry  sight, 
That  we  may  loath  their  inward  ugliness  ; 
Or  else  uncloud  the  soul,  whose  shady  light 
Adds  a  fair  lustre  to  false  earthly  bliss." 

P.  Fletcher.   The  Purple  Island,  c.  8. 

Now  for  their  demeanor  within  the  church,  how  have  they 

distigur'd  anc  defae'd  that,  more  than  angelic  brightness, 

the  unclouded  serenity  of  Christian  religion,  with  the  dark 

overc;istii.i:  of  su:  ■.  rstitious  enpes  and  flaminical  vestures. 

Milton.  Rcat-on.  of  eiunch  Government,  b.ii.  c.  2. 


UNC 
UN-COA'CTED.     Not  driven  together,  com- 
pelled, constrained,  forced. 

All  homogeneall,  simple,  single,  pure,  previous,  un- 
knotted, uncoacted,  nothing  existing  but  those  eight  uni- 
versall  orders. 

More.  Song  of  the  Soul,  (1642.)  To  the  Reader, 

UN-CO'FFINED.  Free  from,  destitute  of, 
not  placed  in — a  coffin;  i.e.  the  chest  or  box  con. 
structed  for  the  reception  of  the  dead. 

Upon  the  watery  plain 

The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 

Byron.  Childe  Harolde,  c.  4. 
Seemed  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud, 
Where  R-islin's  ehieft  uncoffinedUc, 
Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Scott.  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  c.  6. 

UN-CO'GITABLE.  See  Incogitant.  That 
cannot  be  thought  of. 

But  [they]  haue  in  themselfe  a  farre  more  excellent  sight, 
hearyng,  deliue 


,  Si  speche,  by  meanes  vueogitable  t 
liuing  there  on  earth. 
Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  33S. 


light, 

they 


,  3U;:t   ! 


him,  capable  to  seduce  them  to  a 


1  *>i  ings.  enjov  the  uticlouded'sl 
..led^e  of  their  Maker,  do  love 
ed,  that  in  five  thousand  and 
(eflluxed  since  the  creation) 
any  thing,  either  in  God,  or  out  of 


And, 

that  ma 


Boyle.  Works,  vol. 
ily,  the  love  I  would  persuade,  is  of  z 
othing  mote  conduciv    " 


p    21'. !. 


UN-CLOSE,  v.  To  remove,  to  free  from— 
conjunction  or  union;  to  open;  to  be  or  cause 
to  be  free  from  any  fixed  surrounding  limits  or 
boundaries. 

ne  the  fynger 
e  paume. 
Piers  Pluuhman,  p.  S2. 
Her  chere  is  plainly  spred  in  the  brightnesse 
Of  the  sunne.  for  there  it  woll  vnclose. 

Chaucer.  Pro!,  to  the  l.cgcnde  of  Good  Women. 

And  a  thre  leages  in  y*  way  there  stode  the  towne  of 
Mardyke,  a  grc.it  \  yllage  on  the  see  syde  vnclosrd. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  430. 

As  he  was  vnclosing  it,  he  demaunded  of  Polidamus  what 
the  king  intended  to  doe:  you  shall  knowe  that  (quod  he) 
by  the  contentes  of  your  letters. 

Breude.  Quinlus  Curtius,  fol.  177. 

Where  the  mind  and  person  pleases  aptly,  there  some 
unaecomplishment  of  the  body's  delight  may  be  better  born 
with,  than  when  the  mind  hangs  off  in  an  unclosing  dispro- 
portion, though  the  body  be  as  it  ought. 

Milton.  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  2. 


uncloudedness  of  the  eye,  and  the  perl'ectest  illustration  of 
the  object ;  which  is  such,  that  the  clearest  reason  is  the 
most  advantageous  light  it  can  desire  to  be  seen  by. 

Id.  lb.  p.  251. 

Now  night  in  silent  state  begins  to  rise, 

And  twinkling  orbs  bestrow  th'  unctoudy  skies; 

Her  borrow'd  lustre  growing  Cynthia  lends, 

And  on  the  main  a  glittering  path  extends. 

Gay.  Rural  Sports,  c.  1. 

Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  rage  begun, 

Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun  ; 

Not,  as  in  Nouhern  climes,  ob-curely  bright, 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  ligh 


UN- COIF,  i!.     To    remove,    to    take  off   or 
divest  of— the  coif,  (a  covering  for  the  head. ) 
Lorenzo  !  thou,  her  majesty's  renown'd, 
Though  uncoif'd  counsel,  learned  in  the  world  ! 
Who  think'st  thyself  a  Murray,  with  disdain 
May'st  look  on  me.— Young.  Complaint,  Night  6. 

UN-COIL,  v.  To  loose,  to  free  from— the 
wreaths  or  folds ;  usually  applied  to  circular  or 
spiral  folds. 

Between  which  [gTeat  fibres]  may  be  seen  the  spiral  air- 
vessels  (like  threads  of  cob-web)  a  little  uncoyled. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.JC. 

UN-CO'INED.  Not  minted,  forged,  fabri- 
cated (from  the  lump  or  mass,  into  pieces  for 
current  use)  ;  not  invented. 

And  while  thou  liu'st,  deare  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plaino 
and  vucoyned  constancie,  for  he  perforce  must  do  thee  light, 
because  he  hath  not  the  gift  to  wooe  in  other  places. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

For  when  the  coin,  is  as  it  should  be,  according  to  the 
standard  (let  the  standard  be  what  it  will)  weighty  and 
unclipp'd,  it  is  impossible  that  the  value  of  coin'd  silver 
should  be  less  than  the  value  or  price  of  uncoin'd;  because, 
as  I  have  shewn,  the  value  and  quantity  of  siher  are  the 
sarae. — Locke.  Farther  Considerations  on  Money. 

UN-COLLE'CTED.  Not  gathered  or  brought 
together ;  not  having  the  thoughts  or  faculties 
brought  together  in  presence,  for  present  or  im- 
mediate use  ;  not  composed. 

Amint.  What  a  wild  beast  is  uncollected  man  ! 
The  thing  that  we  call  honour,  bears  us  all 
Headlong  unto  sin,  and  yet  it  self  is  nothing. 

Beaum.  S,-  Fletch.   The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  v. 
The  swaine  perceiving  by  her  words  ill  sorted. 
That  she  was  wholy  from  herselfe  transported, 
And  fearing  lest  those  often  idle  fits 
Might  cleane 
!       "  Faire  nymii 


.'•the  powers  above  deny 
beaulie  should  so  quickly  dy." 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i 


By 

UN-CLO'VEN.     Not  split. 


The  Corsair,  c.  3. 


Lean 


Fletch.   The  Chances,  Act  ii. 


INI  I.l/TCH,  v.  To  remove,  to  free  from, 
to  loose — the  seizure,  the  grasp,  or  gripe. 

If  the  terrors  or  the  Lord  could  not  melt  his  bowels,  un- 
ctulch  his  griping  hand,  or  disseize  him  of  his  prey;  yet 
sure  it  must  discourage  him  from  grasping  of  heaven  too. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

UN-CO'ACHED.      Separated,  loosed  from  the 
coach. 
These  (here  arriv'd)  the  mules  rncoacht.  and  draue 
Vp  to  the  gulphie  riuers  shore,  that  gaue 

to  them.— Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vi, 


Sweet  t 


UN-CO'LOURED.  Not  having  any  tinge, 
die,  or  stain  ;  not  tinged,  died,  or  stained. 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolourd  skie, 
Or  wet  the  thirstie  earth  with  falling  showers, 

Rising  or  falling  still  advance  his  praise. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

When  you  look  through  a  red  glass,  the  whole  heavens 
seem  bloody,  but  through  pure  uneotourtd  glass,  you  receive 
the  clear  light,  that  is  so  refreshing  and  comfortable  to 
behold.— Lcighton.  Com.  on  1  Peler,  i.  22. 

UN-CO'MBED.  Not  separated,  disentangled, 
decked  by  a  comb,  (used  for  hair,  wool,  ,\c. ) 

His  careless  locks,  vncomhed  and  -vnshorne. 
Hung  long  adnwne,  and  beard  all  ouer-growne, 
That  well  he  seemd  to  be  some  wight  forlome. 

Spenser.  Daphnatda. 

Tisiphone  each  where  doth  shake  and  shiuei 
Her  flaming  tier  brond.  encountnng  me, 
Whose  lockes  vncombed  cruell  adders  be. 

U,  Firail.  Gnat, 


UNC 

His  black  uncombed  locks  dishevellM  fell 
About  his  face  ;  through  which,  as  brands  of  hell, 
Bunk  in  his  skull,  his  staring  eyes  did  glow. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth, 
Her  shining  hair,  ttncomb'd,  was  loosly  spread, 
A  crown  of  mastless  oak  adorn'd  her  head. 

Dryden.  The  Knight's  Tale,  b.  iii. 

UN-COMBI'NE,  v.  To  loose,  sever  or  se- 
parate, the  coupling,  connexion,  union,  coales- 
cence. 

Then  when  out-breaking  vengeance    uncombines 

The  ill-joinM  pints.  -■■'•  laiily  over-cast; 

Turns  up  those  huge  pretended  heaps  of  shows, 


UNC 


Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iii. 
His  purposes  untwist  as  easily  as  the  rude  conjuncture  of 
•uncombining  cables  in  the  violence  of  a  northern  tempest. 
Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  if.  Ser.  2. 

UN-COMEA'TABLE.     That  cannot,  be  come 
at :  a  vulgarism. 
This  Divito  is  the  most  skilful  of  all  politicians  ;  he  has 
.  perfect  art  in  being  unintelligible 


comeatable  in  busin 


-Taller,  No.  12. 


ELY,  a#.  ^  1 

ad.  >  cor 

[ESS.  J    suil 


Not    becoming    or 

convenient,     not      fit, 

"table,       agreeable, 


UN-CO'MELY 

Unco'mel 
Unco'meliness 
■graceful. 

And  we  se,  that  ther  of  slownesse  is  take,  and  the 
childrens  personages  do  waxe  vncomly,  and  growe  lesse  in 
stature.—  Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  1 1. 

But,  why,  oh  why,  my  Ligurine, 

Flow  my  thin  teares,  downe  these  pale  cheeks  of  mine  ? 

Or  why,  my  well-grac'd  words  among, 

With  an  uncomely  silence  failes  my  tongue? 

B.Jonson.  Horace,  b.  iv. 

The  first  troupe  was  a  monstrous  rabblement 

Of  foule  misshapen  wights,  nf  which  some  were 

Headed  like  owies,  with  beakes  vncomely  bent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c,  11. 

Venutius  with  other  forces,  and  the  help  of  her  own 
subjects,  who  detested  the  example  of  so  foul  a  fact,  and 
with  all  the  uncomliness  of  thir  subjection  to  the  monarchie 
of  a  woman,  a  peece  of  manhood  not  every  day  to  be  found 
among  Britans,  though  shee  had  got  by  suttle  train  his 
brother  with  many  of  his  kindred  into  her  hands,  brought 
her  soon  below  the  confidence  of  lieeiug  aide  to  resist  longer. 
Milton.  Hist,  of  England,  b.  ii. 

Christians  indeed  are  not  so  watchful  and  accurate  in  all 
their  ways  as  becomes  them  ;  but  stain  their  holy  profession 
either  with  pride  or  covetousness,  or  contentions,  or  some 
©ther  such  like  uncomeliness. 

Leighton.  Com.  on  1  Peter,  ii.  12. 

For  how  uncomely  a  sight  is  a  man  in  a  rage?  a  man 
fretting,  and  fuming,  and  suffering  his  passion  to  ride  his 
reason;  indeed  so  uncomely  is  it,  that  there  is  no  man 
living  who  allows  it  in  himself,  but  will  condemu  and 
despise  it  in  another.— South,  vol.  x.  Ser.  4. 

We  generally  form  such  ideas  of  people  at  first  sight, 
as  we  are  hardly  ever  persuaded  to  lay  aside  afterwards: 
for  this  reason,  a  man  could  wish  to  have  nothing  disagree- 
able or  uncomely  in  his  approaches,  to  he  able  to  enter  a 
room  with  a  good  grace.— Spectator,  No.  67. 

As  for  the  Pictish  damsel,  we  have  an  easy  chair  pre- 
pared at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  ;  which  we  doubt  not  but 
she  will  grace  with  a  very  hideous  aspect,  and  better  become 
the  seat  in  the  native  and  unafUrtrd  n  Homeliness  of  her 
person,  than  with  all  the  superficial  arts  of  the  pencil. 

Id.  No.  52. 

UN-CO'MFORTABLE.  ^  lot    strength. 

Unco'mfortably. 

Unco'mfortable; 

Unco'mforted. 
solaced,  consoled,  cheered :  in  a  state  of  gratifying 
ease.      Cotgrave,  in  v.  Inconsolable:  —  Uncomfort- 
able,— not  to  be  comforted. 

Forsaking  this  hay  and  vncomforiahle  coast  (nothing  ap- 
pearing vnto  vs  but  hideous  rockes  and  mountaines,  bare  of 
trees,  and  voide  of  any  grecne  herbe)  we  followed  the  coast 
to  the  south,  with  weather  fain:  and  cleare. 

Hacklvyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  149. 
Am.  If  a  memory  remain 

Of  my  departed  mother;  if  the  purity 

In  your  remembrance,  let  me  yet  by  these 
Awake  your  love  to  my  uncomforted  brother. 

Ecaum.  #  Flelch.   The  Laws  of  Candy,  Act  iii. 
Thus  in  my  closet  being  left  alone, 
Upon  the  floor  uncomfortably  lying. 
The  fact  committed,  and  the  murth'rer  gone. 

Drayton.   Legend  of  Matilda. 
Should  we  be  driven  on  shore,  we  had  the  uncomfortable 
prospect  of  ending  our  days  on  some  desolate  coast,  without 
any  reasonable  hope  of  ever  getting  off  again. 


^  Not  strength- 
I  ened,  confirmed, 
f  heartened,  encou- 

)  raged,     recreated, 


they  forsake  a  good  ( 


have  some  religion;  and  if 
■  or  later  the  uncomfortablc- 
of  conscience  after  a  wicked 


UN-COMMA'NDED. i>      Not    ordered,     go- 
>   verned,    directed    or 


■ 


UnCOMMA 

controlled. 

I  wondre  of  what  belene  your  sayd  chaplaine  is,  yt  he  co- 
svdereth  not  nowe.  these  darke  figures  &  shadowes,  all  ful- 
filled and  fynyshed  in  Christ,  but  wil  make  of  them  a  newe 
vncommaunded  religyon.— Bale.  Apology,  fol.  18. 

Vpon  al  these  matters  afore  rehearced,  I  thus  coclude, 
that  these  vncomaunded  vowes  are  such  ydele,  mockynge  & 
blasphemouse  promyses,  as  of  necessite  ought  to  be  broke. 


But  for  a  judge, 
his  own  judgment 


i-  a  magistrate,  the  shepherd  of  his 
his  approbation  against  law  and 
e  obstinacy  of  his  herd,  what  more 
magistrate-like,  and  in  war  more 


Milton.  Doct.  £  Disc,  of  Di 
But  supposing  these  to  be  real,  y 


possible,  or,  if  possible, 
not  fit  to  be  practiced  by  the  far  greater  part  of  Christians. 
Alterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

UN-COMME'NDABLE.  )      That  cannot  be 
Uncomme'kded.  I  spoken  well  or  fa- 

vourably of;  praised,  approved. 

It  is  vncommendable  througbe  vayne  arrogancye  to  take 
vpon  vs  that  we  haue  not.—  Udal.  Luke,  Pref. 

He  [Martial]  had  a  wit  worthy  of  a  better  resolution,  nor 
is  there  any  thing  to  excuse  him  but  the  un-commendable 
licentiousnesse  of poetrie.— Fcltham.  On  Ecctes.  ii.  II. 
Tell  her  that's  young, 
And  shuns  to  have  hergra< 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  i 
Thou  must  have  uncummei 


■-  spy  c 


neommended  dy\\.— Waller.  A  Song. 
UN-COMME'NSURATE.     More  usually  In. 
Not  measured  by  one  and  the  same  measure ;  not 
of  the  same  measure  or  dimensions  ;  not  adequate, 
ual. 


or  co-eqi 

I  observ'd  before  t 

uncomiiwi/sttra/e  to 
and  therefore  canno1 


r  senses  are  short,  imperfect,  and 
stness  and  profundity  of  things, 
re  the  just  images  of  them. 

Glanvill,  Ess.  1. 
UN-COMME'RCIAL.     Not  according  to,  or 
consistent  with  the  principles  or  rules  of  trade. 

You  did  not  think  it  uncommercial  tn  tax  the  whole  mass 

of  your  manufactures,  and,  let  me  add,  your  agriculture  too. 

Burke.   On  American  Taxation. 

UN-COMMI'SSIONED. 

empowered  ;  having  no  powe 

But  even  more  refined  Mercuries,  who  have  the  advan- 
tages of  an  improved  reason  to  disabuse  them,  are  yet 
frequently  captivated  to  these  deceiving  prepossessions: 
appealing  to  a  judicature  both  unroutmi^ionrd  and  unjust. 
Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  8. 
For  as  we  should  never  hastily  run  after  anemmissioned 
guides,  so  above  at!  things  we  should  beware  of  artful  or 
self  sufficient,  of  rash  and  impetuous  ones. 

Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

UN-COMMI'TTEB.  Not  consigned  or  deli- 
vered ;  not  effected,  performed  or  accomplished  ; 
not  done. 

For  office  vncommitted  oft  annoyeth. 

Chaucer.  The  Assemblie  of  Fowles. 
Because  he  hath  no  company  to  debauch,  no  strength  to 
maintain,  no  injury  to  provoke  the  uncommitted  sin. 

Hammond.    Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  oil. 
Twas  hardly  midnight  when  that  fray  begun. 
For  Cmirad's  plans  matured,  at  once  were  done  ; 
And  Havoc  loath---  so  much  the  waste  of  time, 


She; 


had! 


The  Cor  sat; 


UN-COMMON."*        Not   belonging   or  per- 
Unco'mmonly.         Vtaining  to  many;  not  fre- 
Unco'mmonness.   J  quently   seen,    or  known; 
rare,  scarce,  seldom  met  with. 

I  mene  not  that  my  father  is  none  other  than  I :  hut  that 


touching  c 


■  th>ng 


s,  and  the  appetite  of  fore- 


telling strange  things,  and  the  putting  the  word  upon 
expectation,  which  we  find  is  very  grateful  to  our  own 
natures,  may  not  encline  thera  also  to  give  us  some  general 
notice  of  those  uncommon  events  which  they  foresee. 

Glanvill,  Ess.  6. 

They  are  all  called  by  the  English  subtle  jacks,  because 
of  this  uncommon  way  of  building. 

Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  167 G. 

But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  uncommonness  joined  with 
this  grandeur, 


rivers,  woods 


,  troubled  i 
iors,  or  a  spacious  landscape  < 
s,  and  meadows,  the  pleasure 
it  arises  from  more  than  a  single  principle 

Spectator,  No.  412. 
reported  to  be  gentlemen  sent  abroad  to  make 
and  discoveries,  and  were  uncommonly  quali- 
fied for  that  purpose.— Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.2. 

The  land  every  where  about  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  U 
uncommonly  mountainous,  rising  immediately  from  the  sea 
into  large  hills  with  blunted  tops. 

Id.   Third  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

That  I  have  not  more  diligently  sought  them,  and  la- 
boured to  introduce  more  serious  discourse  into  my  ordi- 

the  "a  j 


gusting  persons  by  it, 


1      ■■■;■■ 


>n,  nor  the  fear  of  dis- 
Secker,  vol.  v.  Ser.  9. 
Sec  Inc 


"\  Sec  lNCOMMl'- 

I  NICABLE.            Not 

|  made  common  to 

J  others ;    not  be- 


Richard 


UN-COMMU'NICATED. 

Uncommu'nicating. 
Uncommu'nicable. 
Uncommu'nicative. 
stowed,   conferred,  imparted,  revealed,   disclosed 
to  ;    shared  or  participated  with. 

I  have  seen  original  letters  of  protection  fa  perfect  ; 
uncommuuicable  power  royal)  by  that  great  prince  Rich 
earl  of  Poiters  and  Cornwall,  brother  to  Ken.  3.  sent  to  the 
sheriff  of  Rutland,  for  and  in  behalf  of  a  nunnery  about 
Standford.—  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.13.  Selden.  Illust. 

There  are  sicknesses  that  walk  in  darkness,  and  there 

are  exterminating  angels  that  fly  wrapt  up  in  the  curtains 

ality  and  an  uncommunicating  nature. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3. 


cated,  then 
purpose. —  Waterland,  vol.  ii. 
[The    British   Parliament] 


versal  surrender 
Bristol. 
triking  characteristic  of  deep  son 


again,   and  made  an  i 
been  thought  the  peculiar,  re 
of  England.— Burke.  Speech 


frightened  back 
of  all  that  had 
municable  rights 

ow  that  it  is  of  a 
ssions,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 


Cogan.  On  the  Passio 
UN-  COMPA'CTED.       See     Incompacted. 
Dt   put,   set   ox*   fixed    together;    not    firm   or 


settled, 
lie  catches 


Thlch 


lich  is  not  yet  in  his  reach; 

as  to  subsist  well  with  what  it  hath  in  present. 

Felt  ham,  pt.  ii.  Res.  23. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  plain  demonstration,  that  these  rivers 
were  not  as  they  are  usually  represented  ;  so  many  streams 
of  running  matter  ;  for  how  could  a  liquid,  that  lay  harden- 
ing by  degrees,  settle  in  such  a  furrow'd,  uncompacl  surface? 
Addison.  Italy.   Vesuvio. 

UN-CO'MPANIED,  i.e.  unaccompanied,  (qv.) 
And  still,  her  thought,  that  she  was  left  alone 
Uncompanied,  great  voyages  to  wend 
In  desert  land,  her  Tynan  folk  to  seek. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  &neis,  b.  iv. 
Hermes  I  (for  thou  art  herald  of  our  will 
At  all  times)  to  yon  beauteous  nymph  convey 
Our  fix'd  resolve,  that  brave  Ulysses  thence 
Depart,  uncompanied  by  God  or  man. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  v. 

UN-  COMPA'SSIONATE.  Not  having, 
having  no,  fellow-feeling  or  sympathy ;  pity  or 
commiseration. 

Altho'  there  be  nothing  in  the  plain  words  of  this  law,, 
that  seems  to  regard  the  afflictions  of  a  wife,  how  great 
soever  ;  vet  expositors  determine,  rightly,  that  God  was  not 


Be  not  unlike  all  others,  not  austere 
As  thou  art  strong,  inflexible  as  steel. 
If  thou  in  strength  all  mortals  dost  exceed, 
In  uncompassionate  anj 


Id. 


Ago 


UN-COMPE'LLABLE.  >      That   cannot   be 
UNCOMr-E'LLED.  )  moved,  or  caused  to 

move,  or  driven  together ;  that  cannot  be  con- 
strained, obliged,  forced, 


uxc 

They  that  ire  ledde  and  ordert  J  by  the  spirite  of  Christ, 
runne  rncompetled,  and  doe  more  than  ai  the  whole  law 
requireth.—  Udal.  1  Tim.  c.  1. 

If  I  receive  for  desert,  that  which  is  done  to  me  is  paid^ 
not  given.     But  a  noble  courtesio 


Moors :  for  it  conquers  1 


rket  sale  am. 

mind,  and  < 

iman  of 'himself.— Pellham.  On  Luke,  xiv.  20. 

But  why  o'  th'  sudden  now  does  the  fit  take  ; 

Unoffer'd,  or  uncompeWd  ?  why  these  sweet  curtesies 
Beaum.  %  Fteich.  The  Maid  in  the  Mill,  Act  v.  sc 

Have  we.  Clarinda, 

Since  thy  father's  wrack,  sought  liberty, 

To  lose  it  uii-campel'd  >  Id,  The  Sea  Voyage,  Ac 


Thete  is  nothing  can  he  purine 
and  distinct  pei  c 
beingeachin  it  self  unet 
one  uniform  appearance,  or  concepts. 
not  distinguishable  into  different  ideas. 


n  n.  " 


Ul  every  commonwealth,  when  it  decays,  corruption  makes 
two  main  steps;  first,  when  men  cease  to  do  according  to 

the  inward  and  m:c  mpetfd  act =  of  virtu  . 

live  by  the  outward  constraint  of  law.  and  turn  the  siuipli- 
...i,l  into  the  a  ifl    .  ta  so  bylaw. 

ilillon.  Teiruchordon. 
Where  love  gives  law.  beauty  the  sceptre  sways, 
And,  uncompeWd,  the  happy  world 

Watier.  Triple  Combat. 

UN-COMPE'NSATED.      Having    no    equal 
weight  or  value  given  or  returned;  no  a 
no  remuneration  paid. 

To  join  togetherthe  restraints  of  an  universal  internal  and 

external  taxation,  is  an  unnatural   union;  perfect  uncom- 
pensated slavery.— Burl.e.  On  American  Zu-.-uii'o.-i. 

UN-COMPLA'INING.      Not  uttering  grief, 
discontent,  lamentation. 

But  let  not  on  thy  hook  the  tortur'd  worm. 
Convulsive,  twist  in  agonizing  folds  ; 
■Which,  by  rapacious  hunger  swallowM  deep. 
Gives,  as  you  tear  it  from  the  bleeding 
Of  the  weak,  helpless  uncomplaining  wretch, 
Harsh  pain,  and  horrour  to  the  tender  hand. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

UN-C'OMPLAISA'NT.  )      Not    pleasing    or 

Uncomplaisa'ntly.  J    endeavouring       to 

please ;  not  gratifying  or  agreeable. 

It  is  hard  to  speak  of  these  false  fair  ones,  without  6aying 
something  uncompldisant. — Spectator,  No.  41. 

Thus  sons  shall  be  admitted  before  daughters  ;  or,  as  our 
male  law  silvers  h  i\e  sn.n  ....'v  expressed 

it,  the  worthiest  of  blood  shall  be  preferred. 

BUtckilor.e.  CommaUaria,  b.  ii.  c.  14. 

UN-COMPLETE.  1      Commonly  written  In. 
Uncomplk'ted.  S      Not  fulfilled  or  accom- 

plished ;  not  performed  or  perfected. 

Marriage  is  creation's  perfectness.  barren  virginity  is  but 
Uncompleted  man. — Feliiiam.  On  Luke,  xiv.  20. 

These  various  incidents,  being  thus  united,  do  not  make 
different  actions  and  fables,  but  are  only  the  uncomplete  and 
ame  action  and  fable. 
Pope,    fieu-  of  lite  Epic  Poem,  §4. 

UN-COMPLY'ING.     Not  bending,  inclining, 
yielding,  conceding,  assenting. 

He  shall  find  himself  hound  fast  to  an  uncomplying  Awoji 
ofnature,  or,  as  it  oft  happens,  to  an  imaj 
with  whom  he  lookt  lobe  the  copartner  of  a  sweet  and  glad- 
some  society,    and  sees   withal  that  his   bondage   is  now 
inevitable.—  Milton.  Sod.  and  Dis.  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

For  the  tincomplytng  Tews  were  not  satisfied  with  reject- 
ing Christianity  themselves;  but  made  i;  '. 
render  it  odious,  suspected,  anil  conteaaptib.e  -0  the  heathens 
also. — Atterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

He  said;  nor  Hector  uncomplying  heard 


Locke.  Hum.  Vndersl.  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
y  are  barely  names  that  meu  give  to  various  roanifes- 
„_8  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  one  simple  ill 

Being  — 1;  ..rat.,.'   <:.  BAingbfUis  Philosophy,  Let.  2. 

UN-COMPREHE'ND,  t?.^    Nov.- more  usually 
JJbcomprehe'nsible.  >  Incomprehensible  ; 

Uncompbehf/nsive.  I  i.  c — 

That  cannot  be  taken  or  held  within,  (sc.  any 
bounds  or  limits;)  that  cannot  be  received  or  con- 
ceived, (met. )  understood  or  imagined. 
Further  Theophylacte  saithe,  the  body  of  Christe  is  eaten ; 

At.  D.-f'tiee  of  the  Apologie, 


Godheade  is 
and  incomprehensible 


,      ■  .. 


Neglect,  distaste 


unfinished  parts  of  the  s 


That  virtue  mus 

Of  this  gross  spirt,  or  thai  weal;  shallow  brain, 
Or  this  nice  wit.  or  that  distemperance ; 
comprehend,  disdain. 

Daniel.  Mw.ph'Au'. 
The  prouidence  that's  in  a  watchfull  state, 
Knowes  almost  euery  graine  of  Piul  w 

. 
Kee;  cs  place  with  though;  ;  am!  aimos;  like  the  gods. 
Due  thoughts  vnuaile  in  their  dumbe  cradles. 

Shakespeare.  Tragi.  «•  CVess.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
Such  old  fashion'd  principles  and  creeds,  as  tye  up  the 
minds   of  some    narrow-spirited,   unc.-ipreit.:.. 
who  know  not  the  world,  nor  understand  that  he  only  is  the 
truly  wise  mau,  who  gets  as  much  as  he  can. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 

UN-COMPRE'SSED.  Not  pushed,  squeezed, 
thrust,  closed  fast,  or  strained  together. 

I  shall  premise  an  experiment,  wherein  uncompressed  air 
is  made  bv  its  own  bate  spring  to  br. 
it  is  shut  up  in.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  lit.  p.  Ill 

UN-COMPRI'SED.     Equivalent 
prehended,  (qv.) 
Nor  came  I  hither  by  some  poor  event, 
But  by  th'  eternal  destinies  consent ; 
Whose  ufl  i  did  foresee. 

That  you  in  marriage  should  '     " 
Dr, 


:  the  solid  body  itself  ; 


Owen  Tudor  to  Q.  Catherine. 


UNC 

kept  himself  unconcerned  from  tfce 


For  see  the  morn. 

All  unconcern'.!  with  our  unrest,  begins 

Her  rosie  progress  smiling,  let  us  forth.  . 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ». 

But  for  the  present,  lest  such  an  rlnconcerniiy  trifle  be 

forgotten.  I  desite  him  tu  cat. aider  that  he  hath  little  reason 

to  eoue-rn  himself  in  the  just  number  of  seven  Sa  ramenlr,. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  i.  b.  U. 

And  his  uncancernmcnl  another  time  was  as  sottish  when 
he  nast  on  and  would  not  help  or  take  notice  ul  Ins  fi;e..J 
Anaxarchus.  when  l.e  was  laik-ti  into  a  ditch;  which  was 
brutish  stupiditv,  ra  '.  .-  .'.mi  philosophical  indifference. 

Glanvill,  Ess  2. 
Whence,  deeply  rankling,  grows 

The  partial  thought,  a  listless  unconcern, 

Cold,  aud  averting  from  our  neighbour's  good. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

'Tis  part  therefore  of  this  duty  incumbent  on  us,  to  lake 
notice  of  diligently,  and  call      ,  .    to  c.  n 
benefits  ;  not  to  let  them  pass  undiscerned  aud  utuegaided 
by  us,  as  persons  either  wofully  blind,  or  stupidly  drowsy. 
or  totally  unconcerned. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  tier.  a. 

Let  us  shew  our  faith  by  our  works  ;  let  us  live,  as  if  we 
did  believe  it ;  industriously  indeed,  warily,  wisely  ;  because 
by  these  we  are  to  entitle  ourselves  to  the  protection  of 
God  ;  but  withal,  unconcernedly,  chearfuliy,  resignedly,  a* 
knowing,  that  we  are  secure  of  his  protection  when  we 
stand  in  need  of  it.— Allerbunj.  vol.  iv.  Ser.  10. 

But  though  the  living  can  seldom  be  praised  with  decency, 
yet  the  dead  certainly  often  may ;  especially  such  of  the 
dead,  as   had  a  very  Ul  derence  aud 

unco.tcernclti' rr  tor  v  hat  was  raid  to  their  advantage,  while 

they  were  living.— Id.  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

Some  persons,  as  well  philosophers  as  physicians,  have 
either  faultily,  or  at  least  indiscreetly,  ci,™ 
occasion  to  think,  that  those,  that  being  speculatively  stu- 
dious of  nam'  ,  .  ort,  as  1  often  do,  from  the 
vulgar  peripat.  t:  ■',:  pi  lioso  d;i .  and  esneclal1/  if  they  seem 
to  favour  tbatj  t  expl  the  phenomena  ofnature 
bv  atoms,  are  inclined  to  atheism,  or  at  '.east  to  an  uncon- 

medness  for  any  particular  religion. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  253. 


All-S 


eap, 


UN-COMPOUNDED.  ;.  Not  put,  placed, 
Uncompo'i'ndedlv.  Dorset  together — in 

Uxcompo'undedness.       )  union,  conjunction, 

cr  combination ;  not  combined,  mixed,  or  mingled; 

simple. 

- For  spirits  when  they  please 

Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both;  so  soft 

And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure, 

Not  ty'd  or  mauacl'd  with  joynt  or  limb. 

Milton.  Paradiie  Lost.h.l 

He  is  all  these  abstractedly,  uncompoundedly,  really,  in- 
finitely.—Bp.  Hall.  Remedy  of  Prophaneness,  b.  i.  §  3. 

[And]  might  by  the  help  of  a  fast  vow  now  stricken,  and, 
With  the  blessing  of  G.  .:,  practiced  every  hour  of  our  lives 
after,  come  home  ta  our  i.iher's  house,  old  honest  Jacob's 
plain  tent,  with  peace  and  simplicity,  cleanness,  uncom- 
povnuednesi  of  spirit.— Hemmond,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  5. 


UN-CONCE'IVABLE.  i.       Now   more   usu-  | 

Unconce'ivably.  1  ally     Inconceivable, 

Unconce'ivablenes9.        >  i.e. — 

Unconce'iyed.  I       That    cannot   be 

Unconce'iving.  J  takenor  held  within; 

that    cannot    be    contained    or    comprehended, 
understood  or  imagined. 

And  in  the  vnconceiving  vulgar  sort, 

Such  an  impression  of  his  goodness  gave. 

As  sainted  him,  and  rais'd  a  strange  report 

Of  miracles  effected  on  his  grave. — Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 

And.  if  there  be  so  much  perfection  in  one,  how  uncon- 
ceivable is  the  concurrent  lustie  and  glory  of  many  ! 

Bp.Hall.  Tin  V,T.  men's  fail. 

But  what  of  all  this,  now  the  power  of  godliness  isdenyed 
bv  wicked  men,  how-  then?  what  is  iheir  c.a-e?  surely 
inexplicably ,  ttneonceirnblj  fearefull. — /.;.   2.1 

The  knowledge  thereof  [the  notion   of  God]    he  much 

'  '  s  .    :  :  y  l  i'  ..,    ,./r 

snrieistiiiotis'  or  profane  men,   that   please  themselves  in 

■• cn.'i  _  il.  -        .  ■ 

and  utter  inconiprehensibleness  of  the  deity. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Send,  b.  i.  c.  i. 

But  if  another  denies  the  conversion  of  Aaron 
a  serpent,  upon  the  same  account,  of  the  urn- 
of  the  manner  how  it  was  done  ;   this  cannot  indeed  be 
defended  the  former  way.— Glanvill,  K.so.  a. 

Vast  is  my  theme,  yet  unconceivd,  and  brings 

Untoward  words,  scarce  looseu'd  yet  from  things. — Creech. 

We  shall  afterwards  when  this  moment  is  passed  over,  and 
our  short  day's  work  dispatched,  receive  from  God's  boun- 
tiful hand  an  uacuuceii^ibU  aflluence  of  good  things,  an 
eternal  permanence  of  life. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Set.  2i>. 

It  may  be  now  fit  to  consider  what  these  sensio.,-  hediea 
are  made  of,  and  that  is  of  unconceivabty  small  bodies  or 
atoms,  out  of  whose  various  combinations  bigger  moleculre 
are  made. — Locke.  Elements  of  Natural  P!uU.> 

UN-CONCE'RN.    ^       The  noun   denotes,— 

Unconce'rned.  I  the  absence  of  a  feeling 

Unconcf/rnedlt.      I  that  any  thing  touches, 

Unconce'rnedness.  [affects,    imports,   or    is 

UxcoNcr.'riNtNG.         I  important,  or  of  conse- 

l       Uncoxce'rnmest.    J  quence  ;    appertains   or 

i  be!ong3  to,  regards  or  respects,  is  a  matter  of  any 

I  interest. 

2046 


/Not     closing 
bringing  together  to 


UN-CONCLU'DENT. ")       Nowmore  usually 
Unconcli'dingness.         (^  Inconclusive,  (qv.) 
Us'coNCLi'ninLE. 
Usconcld'site. 
the  same  point  or  end;  not  ending,  finishing,  ter- 
minating, or  determining;  deciding. 

All  our  arguments  touching  them  [eternity  and  infinity" 
are  inevi.lent  and  u  icw  /.v.  /,  l.e-av.s?  our  understanding 
being  but  a  finite  power  i  iteobjecta. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  116. 
;  He  makes  his  understanding  only  the  warehouse  of  other 
I  men's  false  and  ir.eeae.'a  :',..;/  reasonings,  rather  than  a 
J  repository  of  truth  for  his  own  use. — Locke. 
I  Yet  they  t'lat  lived  immediately  after  it,  that  observed 
|  all  the  circuai  .  and  the  disaiiillt.es  r.t 

1  the  persons  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  truth  of  its  decrees, 
!  by  reason  of  the  irureac.'e  ;.,a/,/..s  of  the  arguments  brought 
to  attest  it,  were  of  another  mind. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Liherlg  of  Prophesying.  5  6. 

By  endeavouring  more  magisterially  and  determinate!; 

.  ice  1    and  conclude  that  v  inch  1j  un-cor.cluait,le, 

and   incomprehensible  to  the  understanding  of  man.   we 

we.k  ..hls.clico  int.,  ha.-....,  and  suhtiie  da  temper. 

.  Song  of  Out  Soul,  Notes. 

To  which  suggestions  'twere  enough  to  say,  that  'lis 

sufncicnl  if  the  thing  be  well  prov'd.  thuiigh  the  design  le 

ii      .  ■  nee  ttively  d  j»ne,  ia  very  tr»co« 

Ess.  i». 

T'N-CONCO'CTED.     Not  boiled  ; 
solved  into  a  state  of  nourishment ;  raw,  crude  ; 
(met.)  not  i .  ;  .  . .  ...  on  pened.    See 

Inconcoct. 

Thus  also  v.e  swallow  eh-  rry-sti  nes,  but  void  them  un- 

conc:cted,  and  we  ua'aall  .   loin  surfeit. 

Lr.'W't.   J  it  gar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  22. 

The  heathen  rhetorician  conld  tell   us,  that  by  this  so 

.  a..l  sa  timely  rem 

and  unconeue'ed  studies,  a  thing  which  in  all  cases  is  most 
pernicious,  presc. m  tan  strength. 

Hales.  Rem.  Ser.  t  Pel.  iii.  10. 
He  [Baxter]  could  not  otherwise  by  any  means  begin  a 
-,   these  hueeiy  be!  ived 
usher  the  following  very  uneven,  tlncuncoclcd.  roving,  often 
repeated  and  medley  stuff. — Wood.  Athena:  Oxon,  vol.  ii. 

UN-CONDE'MNED.  Not  deemed,  judged, 
or  adjudged,  (sc. )  to  deserve  or  suffer  punish- 
ment ;  not  bkmed. 


For  all  that  the!  pretende  relieaousnesse  of  very  feare,  lest 

the  iadee  shutlld  fonrth'.vith  bane  nunished  them,  because 
thei  would  h  u«  I:\  II  d  ;m  harmclcssc  nail  all  niivm/oMdi 
persone.— (7,f«<.  John,  c.  IS. 

For  say  a  man  did  abolish  laws,  and  yet  withall  leave 
behind  unrepealed  and  uncoiidcinned  the  doctrines  and 
books  of  Panncni.les,  Socrates,  lleraclitus,  and  Plato,  we 
should  be  far  for  all  that  from  devouring  one  another,  or 
living  a  savage  life.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  019. 

UN-CONDI'TED.  Not  so  mixed,  as  to  savour 
or  season ;  not  preserved  in  a  savoury  state. 

■While  lie  estimates  the  secrets  of  religion  by  sueli 
measures,  they  must  needs  seem  as  insipid  as  cork,  or  the 
uncondi/ed  mushroom. — Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  fcer.  ii 

UN-CONDI'TIONAL.^      Not    having,   not 
Unconditionally.  >  subject     to     condi- 

Uncondi'tionate.  J  tions,  i.  e.  to  any  cir- 

cumstances, preliminary  or  antecedent,  under  or 
in  consequence  of,  which  any  thing  is  done  or 
required  to  be  done  ;  is  agreed,  or  covenanted, 
bargained  or  stipulated  to  be  done :  not  limited, 
not  restricted  ;  not  subject  to  terms,  stipulations, 
or  agreements. 

Not  to  swell  and  pulT  up  our  fancies  any  longer,  with  an 
opinion,  that  we  are  the  special  favorites  to  whom  those 
promises  are  unc:niiU!;on<ithi  consign'd,  but  to  engage  and 
oblige  oar  souls  to  that  universal  clcansine,  that  may  really 
instate  us  in  those  pi 
salvV 

When  he  talks  of  being  infalliiilo,  if  the  nolion  be  applied 
to  his  church,  then  he  means  an  infallibility,  antecedent. 

absolute,  unc Linguae,  such  as  will  not  permit  the  church 

ever  to  erre.— Bp.  Taylor.  Dis.  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  Introd. 
"  O  pass  not  Lord,  an  absolute  decree, 
Or  bind  tnv  sentence  inironditional; 

And  in  that  foresight  this  thy  doom  recal." 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 

If  they  are  subjected  to  the  obligation  of  an  immediate 

and  uncon&iliQnal  payment  of  such  bank  notes  as  soon  as 

presented,  there  trade  may,  with  safety  to  the  public,  be 

rendered  in  all  other  resoecls  perfectly  free. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

UN-CONDU'CING 

Uncondu'cted.  )  ing 

serving  or  contributing. 

The  affairs  of  the  world  in  many  in; 
tangled,  so  uneonducing  to  the  affairs 
stubborn  that  they  are  hardly  to  be  m 
person.— Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience, 

He  I 


ation  etei nally.  —llau: mond,  vol.  iv.  Ser. 


Not  leading,  diaw- 
J,  guiding;  not  sub- 


can  seriously  ascribe  all  this  in  en  umlisciplim 
and    Hitcntducted  troop  of  atoms  rambling  up  and  do' 
confusedly  through  the  field  of  infinite  space ;  what  mi' 
vol.  ii.  Ser.  G 


UN-CONFE'RRED.  Not  brought  together 
in  common ;  not  communed,  conversed,  or  dis- 
coursed. 

[He]  hath  not  forborn  to  scandalize  him,  unconferr'd  with, 
unadmonish'd,  undealt  with  by  any  pnstorly  or  brotherly 

at  the  most  bitter  opportunity  that  drift  or  set  design  could 
liave  invented — Milton.   Telrachordon. 

■    UN-CONFE'SSlNG.     Not  declaring  or  re- 
vealing ;  not  acknowledging  or  admitting. 


nfj'ds 


:  their  souls. 


1st 

And  tempers  t 


Prove  any  church  oppos'd  to  this  our  head, 
So  one,  so  pure,  so  nm-onfiudlo  spread, 
Under  one  chief  of  the  spiritual  state, 
The  members  all  combiu'd.  and  all  subordinate. 

Id.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 


Tie  stints  it  not  to  such  as 
please  him  ;  whom  some  priv; 
ticuliir  affection  endears  him  t 
and  uncoujincdly  toward  all  m 


UNC 

1  (      Everyone  rinds  that  he  knows,  wnen  any  idea  is  ia  Vjt 
there,  h« 


■tha 


UN-CONFI'RMED.  Not  supported,  main- 
tained, strengthened,  assured,  or  secured,  or 
ascertained. 

Anon  after  Anselme  intreated  for  hys  dysgraded  abbottes 
and  vneonjirmed  prelates,  whyche  was  gTauuted  l'oorthwilh, 
and  they  restored  to  their  dygnytees. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 
The  swift  approach,  and  unexpected  speed. 
The  king  had  made  upon  this  new-rais'd  force, 
In  th'  unconfirmed  troops  much  fear  did  breed, 
Untimely  hind'ring  their  intended  course. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 

Eut  him  the  Baptist  sooti 

Descri'd.  divinely  vwun'd.  and  witness  bore 

As  to  his  worthier,  end  would  have  resign'd 

To  him  his  Heavenly  offlce,  nor  was  long 

Ills  witness  unconfirmed.— Milton.  Paradise ■Regained,  b.i. 


i  el  i 


v'd  by  a  boy !— a  boy  ! 
pon  bis  lip,— feeble  in 
e  first  rudiments  of  a 
th  uiipractis'd  yet,  an 


Rou'e.   Ulysses,  Act  i 


,  Cone. 


rities.— Knox.  Liberal  Educa 

UN-CON FO'RM,  adj:  \      See  Ixconformity. 

Unconformable.  }■  To  conform  is  to  be 

Unconformity.  )  or  cause  to  be  of  one 

or  the  same  form ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  like, 
similar,  in  unison.  And  Unconform,  adj.  is,  con- 
sequentially,— 

Not  like  or  similar  or  in  unison,  or  corre- 
spondent. 

Unconformable  (used  actively), — not  being  or 
acting  in  unison  or  agreement ;  not  agreeing,  or 
complying. 

From  hence,  no  cloud,  or,  to  obstruct  his  sight, 

Starr intorpos'd,  hmvcvei  smell  be  sees, 

Not  unconform  to  other  shining  globes, 

Earth  and  the  gard'n  of  God,  with  cedars  crownd 

Above  all  bills.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

It  is  the  particular  order  established  in  the  Church  of 
England,  which  thereby  they  did  intend  to  alter,  as  beeing 
not  commanded  by  God  ;  whereas  vnto  those  general  rules 
they  know,  we  do  not  defend  that  we  may  hold  any  thing 
vik:  nformohlc— Hooker.  Ecr/cdiaslicall  Politic,  b.  iii.  §  7. 

Neither  are  they  to  be  pressed  with  the  rigour  of  such 
ancient  canons  as  were  framed  I'nr  ether  times,  much  less 
so  odiously  to  be  upbraided  with  unconformity  unto  the 
pattern  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour's  estate.'  in  sued  eiicuin 
stances  as  himself  did  never  mind  to  reenire  thai  the  rest 
of  the  world  should  of  necessity  be  like  hint  —LI.  lb.  b.  vii. 

Now,  because  this  particular  concerns  :  ervants,  let  them 
reflect  upon  their  own  carriage  and  examine  it  by  this  rule  ; 
and  truly  the  greatest  part  of  them  will  be  found  very  un- 
conformable to  it.  being  either  closely  fraudulent  and  deceit- 
ful, or  grosly  stubborn  and  disobedient,  abusing  the  lenity 
atnl  mildness  of  their  masters,  or  murmuring  at  their  just 
severity.— Leighton.  Com.  on  1  Pet.  ii.  18—20. 


UN-CONFI'NED.  ^      Not  ended,  terminated, 
Unconfi'nedly.         V  or      determined ;      not  1 

Unconfi'naele.  J  bounded  or  limited ;  not 
enclosed  or  inscribed,  restrained,  shut  or  fastened 
in  ;  within  bounds,  limit,  or  restraint. 

Had  we  not  knowing  souls,  at  first  infus'd 

To  teach  a  difference,  'twixt  extremes  and  good..? 

Were  we  not  made  our  selves,  free,  unconfin'd 

Commanders  of  our  own  affections  ? 

Beaum.  Sf  Flclch.  The  Woman  Hater,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

You  stand  vpon  your  honor:  why,  (thou  vneonfmable 
lasenesse.)  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  doe  to  keepc  the  termes 
of  my  honour  precise. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wines  of  Windsor,  Actii.  sc.  I. 

No  puny  pow'r,  but  be  whose  high  command 


Milton.   The  Tenure  of  Kings  S{  Magistrates. 

God,  therefore,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  brought  them  into 

Egypt,  and  kept  them  there  during  this  period ;  the  only 

place  where  they  could  remain,  for  so  long  a  time,  safe  and 


UN-CONFU'SED.  )      Not  mixed,  mingled  or 
Unconfu'sedly.         )  blended;    not    involved, 
perplexed,  intricate  ;  distinct,  determinate. 

Intellective  memory  is  more  distinct  and  uncon fused  than 
the  sensitive  memory.— Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  .16. 

If  in  having  our  ideas  in  the  memory  ready  at  hand,  con- 
sists quickness  of  parts;  in  this  of  having  them  inieonfn:od, 
and  being  able  nicely  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another, 
where  there  is  but  the  leasi  difference,  consists  in  a  great 
measure  the  exactness  of  judgement. 

Locke.  Hum.  Vndersl.  b.  ii.  c.  II. 


knows  them,  distinctly  ami  ,r,:,„r!nsedly  from  c 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.ii.  c.  II. 
Having  an  vnronfused,  though  incomplete,  conception  of 
goodness,  of  equity,  of  unive'sel  providence,  rejoicing  inits 
protection,  satistied  wit),  its  proceedings,  earnest  to  perform 
lauu.ible  anions,  going  tnrou.-.h  out  dories  with  taste  and 
pleasure  ;  these  1  take  to  be  the  seasons  of  grace. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature. 
UN-CONFU'TED.  >  Not  abated  or  wea. 
Unconfc'table.        Jkened  (sc.  by  argument 


If  this  shell  bo  the  course,  that  what  was  wont  to  be  a 
ndation,  and  the  ground  of  otherroen's  confi- 

ence  in  an  author,  bis  diligence,  his  learning,  his  eloeu- 
"ii  v.  he ih.  t  by  light  „r  by  ill  meaning  granted  him,  shell 
ntage  and  suspicion  against  him, 
■ufuled,  must  therefore  by 


One  political  argument  they  boasted  of  as  unconfutable, 
thai  from  the  mainaees  of  eeelesiastieks,  would  ensue  po- 
verty in  many  of  the  children,  and  thence  a  disgiace  and 
burden  to  the  church. — Sprat.  Ser. 

UN-CONGE'ALED.  Not  frozen,  or  chilled 
from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  substance  ;  not  concreted, 
or  coagulated. 

Upon  this  ground  Paracelsus  in  his  Archidoxis,  ex- 
tractelh  the  inogMcry  of  wine,  after  f.ur  meneliis  digestion 
in  horse-dung,  exposing  it  unto  the  extremity  of  cold, 
whereby  the  aqueous  parts  will  frecz,  but  the  spirit  retire 
and  be  found  uncongealcd  in  the  center. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 


■  heel.  I 


-  Those 


shed 
n  head, 
spring  more  pure. 


For  ever  in  its  depth  c 

Unseen,  unwept,  but  uncongeal'd, 

And  cherish'd  most  where  least  reveal'd. 

Byron.   Parisijia. 

UN-CONGE'NIAL.     Not  pertaining  to  the 
same  kind  ;  not  suiting,  adapting,  according. 

But  even  in  England,  a  cold  northern  country,  where  t 
imagine  its  growth  is  impeded  by  an  uncongenial  climate, 
"'   adegreeof  beauty  which  seems 


UN-CO'NJUGAL.  Not  pertaining  orbelong- 
ing,  or  according  to  (the  yoke  of)  marriage  ;  not 
consistent  with  it ;   not  connubial   or  matrimo- 


And  what  greater  nakedness  or  unfitness  of  mind  than 
that  which  hinders  ever  the  solace  and  peaceful  society  of 
the  married  couple  ;  and  what  hinders  that  more  than  the 
unfitness  and  defectiveness  of  an  nnconjtiyal  mind. 

Milton.  Doctrine  §  Discip.  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  I. 

My  name  perhaps  among  the  circumcis'd 
In  Dan,  in  Judab,  and  the  bordering  tribes, 
To  all  posterity  may  stand  defam'd, 

VIM,  malediction  InCiliion'i.l,  and  the  blot 

Of  falshood  most  unconjugal  traduc't. 

Id.  Samson  Jgontites. 

UN-CONJU'NCTIVE.     Not  able  to  conjoin, 

unite,  connect,  combine. 

Neither  can  it  be  said  properly  that  such  twain  were  ever 
divore'd,  but  only  parted  from  each  other,  as  two  persons 
■unonjmtctive  are  unmarriable  together. 

Milton.  Doctrine  $•  Discip.  of  Divorce,  b.i.  c.  15, 

UN-CONNE'CTED.  >       Not    knit,    joined,- 
Unconne'ctedly.  >  united,  linked,  fastened 

together;  not  adhering  or  cohering,  or  depending. 

See  Inconnect. 

If  we  come  to  them  soured  and  disgusted,  though  perhaps 
it  be  owing  to  somewhat  entirely  unconnected  with  them, 
we  shall  be  apt  to  judge  unfavourably. 

Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  20. 

We  do  not  usually  question  the  credit  of  a  writer,  by 
reason  of  an  opinion  he  may  have  delivered  upon  subjects 
wico.tih'ctc./  with  his  evidence. 

Paley.  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

I  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  this  circumstance,  that  no 
other  part  of  this  prayer  has  any  relation  to  a  bodily  want. 
This  petition  therefore  cumes  in  very  abruptly  and  uncon- 
?tectediy.~~Knox.  Cons,  on  the  Lord's  Supper. 

UN-CONNI'VING.  Not  winking  at;  not 
permitting  to  pass   unnoticed;    not  witnessing 

without  notice. 


2047 


UNO 

Ye  to  that  hideous  place  not  so  confin'c 
Hy  rigour  uuconniving.  but  that  oft 
Leaving  my  dolorous  prison  I  enjoy 
Large  liberty  to  rouad  this  globe  t" 

UN- CONQUERABLE.  ^  That  cannot  be 
Unco'nquerably.  >  acquired  or  gained 

Unco'nquered.  J  by    force  ;     that 

annot  be  taken  by  force ;  vanquished,  subdued, 
verpowered :    subjected,  subverted. 

A  mynde  that  is  vnbroken  and  vnconquerei  agaynst  al 
anton  enticemetes,  agaynst  all  iuiuries,  sheweth  a  raau  to 
e  a  Christian.—  Udal.  John,  c.2. 

All  is  not  lost ;  the  unconquerable  will, 

And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hatf , 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield  : 

And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome? 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

"  Such  was  the  slaughter  these  three  champions  made; 

But  most  Encrates,  whose  unconquer'd  hands 

Sent  thousand  foes  down  to  th'  infernal  shade." 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  11. 

To  him  alone  the  beateous  prize  he  yields, 

"Whose  arras  should  ravish  from  Phylacian  fields 

The  herds  of  Iphyclus,  detain'd  in  wrong ; 

Wild,  furious  herds,  unconquerably  strong. 


Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey, 
)  subdue  th'  unconquerable  I 


•  effect 


Upon  all  apprehe 
Or  this  man  just  to  think  as  thou  and  I  do  ; 
Impossible.'  Rowe.  Tamerlane,  Act  iii. 

They  vow  the  youthful  monarches  fate  to  share, 
■Vbn've  distress,  unconquer'd  by  despair, 
Blill  to  defend  the  town,  and  animate  the  war. 

Id.  On  the  Successes  of  Q.Anna. 
But  me  renouncing,  he  performs  the  will 
Of  Thetis  now  ;  she,  suppliant,  kiss'd  his  knees, 
Ami,  by  his  heard,  implor'd  him  to  exalt 
nquerable  son. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viii. 
t  daughter  of  imperial  Jove  ! 
Alas  '.  wnat  see  we?     Shall  Achaia's  sons, 
Borne  o'er  the  billowy  flood,  regain  at  last 
Their  native  shores  by  flight  f— IS,  lb.  b.  ii. 

'  UN-CO'NSCIONABLE.  *\      SeelscoNsciox- 
Unco'n scion abi,y.  >  able.     Having  no 

Unco'nscionableness.         J  conscience,  no 

knowledge,  no  sense  or  feeling  of  right  or  wrong, 
no  reason,  no  discretion,  no  moderation,  or  re- 
striction. 


Achilles,  her  i 
Unconqu 


Whereupon,   the  captaine   waving  their 
request,  wrote  to  them  a  letter,  that  they  dealt  too  rigorously 
with  him.— Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  512. 

It  is   oft   found    likewise,   that   diuerse   unconscionable 

dealers  haue  one  measure  to  sell  by,    &  another  to  buie 

withall,  the  like  is  also  in  weights  and  yet  all  sealed  and 

bronded. — Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  18. 

Chor.  His  giantship  is  gone  somewhat  crest-fall'n, 

Stalking  with  less  unconsc'nable  strides, 

And  lower  looks,  but  in  a  sultrie  chafe. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

When  need  meets  with  unconscionableness,  all  conditions 
are  easily  swallowed  of  unlawful  entrances,  of  wicked 
executions, — Dp.  Hall.  Cant.  Micah's  Idolatry. 

Woe  to  these  corrupted  sonnes  of  Heli,  which  through 
their  insufficiency  and  unconscionablenessc,  have  poured 
contempt  on  their  owne  faces. 

Id.  The  Impresse  of  God,  pt.  ii. 

This  is  a  common  vice  ;  tho'  all  things  here 

Are  sold,  and  sold  unconscionably  dear. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  3. 

UN-CO'NSCIOUS.  ")     See  Inconscioi-s.   Not 
Unconsciousness.      j  knowing,      not    feeling 
(within  ourselves) ;  not  sensitive  or  animate. 
Yet  we  these  wondrous  functions  ne'er  perceive, 
Functions  by  which  we  move,  by  which  we  live; 


Blackmore.  Creation. 

\\  Neither  he  who  flies, 
in  his  mother's  womb 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi. 
be  assigned  between  the  two  cases  ; 
between  the  producing  watch,  and  the  producing  plant ;  both 
passive,  unenscious  substances;  both  by  the  organizition 
which  was  given  to  them,  producing  their  like,  without 
understanding  or  design  ;  both,  that  is,  instruments  ? 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  4, 
We  perceive  also  in  Clement  a  total  unconsciousness  of 
doubt,  whether  these  were  the  real  words  of  Christ,  which 
»re  read  as  such  in  the  gospels. 

id.  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pt.  i.  c.  9. 


May  none 
Nor  ev'n  I 
Unconscit 
Can  any  distil 


Kot  dedicated  |    .  And  partly* 
or     devoted     to  ,  ^htnes  of  mi 


UNC 

UN-CO'NSECRATE,a#. 

Unco'nsecrate,  v. 

Unco'nsecrated.  /  sacred  purposes; 

not  hallowed  ;  not  set  apart  for  the  service  or 
honour  of. 

To  unconsecrate,— to  strip,  deprive  or  divest  of 
its  sacred  functions,  or  character. 

And  diuers  times  she  was  houseled  in  sight  of  ye  people 
wt  an  host  vncvnsecrate,  &  al  the  peple  loking  vpo. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  134. 

They  fear  religion  with  such  a  fear  as  loves  not,  and 
think  the  purity  of  the  gospel  too  pure  for  them,  and  that 
any  uncleanness  is  more  suitable  to  their  uuconsecruted 
estate.— Milton.   The  Reason,  of  Church  Government,  b.  ii. 


Should  any  boisterous,  unclean,  unqualified  invader  break 
in  on  those  sacred  mansions,  commit  such  riots,  such  bur- 
glary upon  heaven  .—Heaven  must  be  uncoi\secrated  by  such 
violence,  cease  to  be  the  palace  of  God.  a  place  of  purity,  or 
of  bliss.— Hammond.    Wurks,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  6. 

Of  this,  I  could  give  such  an  instance  from  something 
wrote  by  a  certain  prelate  of  theirs,  cardinal  and  archbishop 

pious  ears,  but  almost  to  unconsecrate  the  very  church  I 
speak  in. — South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  11. 


\    * 

Unconse'nting.  Jing  as  others  think  or 

feel ;  not  according  or  agreeing,  concurring,  con- 
ceding. 

All  our  infirmities  are  tlie  effects  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and 
part  of  that  which  we  call  original  sin,  therefore  all  these 
our  infirmities  which  Chri>t  felt,  as  in  him  they  were  foi 
ever  without  sin,  so  as  long  as  they  are  natural,  and  uncon- 
sented to,  must  he  in  us  without  sin. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  7.  §  5. 
When  thus  begun 

To  Nestor's  heir  Ulysses'  godlike  son  : 

Nor  unconsentiny  hear  his  friend's  request." 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xv. 

UN-CONSEQUE'NTIAL.  Usually  Inconse- 
quential. .  1 

Not  following  or  ensuing;  as  an  effect,  inference, 
deduction. 

Some  applications  may  be  thought  too  remote  and  incon- 
sequential;  as  in  the  verses  on  the  Lady  Dancing. 

Johnson.  Lije  of  Waller. 

UN-CONSI'DERATE.  "1       Now  usually  In- 
Unconsi'derateness.  >  considerate; — 

Unconsidered.  J       Not  viewing  with 

care  or  attention  ;  not  caring,  heeding,  attending, 

regarding,  minding. 
Thus  much  beguiled  have 
Poor  unconsiderate  wights, 
These  momentary  pleasures,  fugitive  delights. 


UNC 


[they]  were  such  as  through  vnonsiancy  A. 
ide,  desired  thalteration  of  the  state. 

Goldinge.  Casar,  fol.  44. 


Caluin.  Eovre  Godtye  Sermons,  Ser.  1 
O  cruel  causer  of  undeserved  change. 
By  great  desire  unconstanlly  to  range, 

Is  this  your  way  for  proof  of  steadfastness  ? 
Perdie  !  you  know,  the  thing  was  not  so  strange. 

Wyat.   The  Lover  Remoanrth. 
Without  which  nor  his  greatness,  nor  his  wits, 
Could  ward  him  from  the  king's  unconstant  fits. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  viii. 
She  lives  to  tell  thee  thou  art  more  unconstant, 
Than  ail  ill  women  ever  were  together. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.  A  King  £  No  King,  Act  iv. 

it,  not  of  his  unconstancy. 


Consider  the  power  of  those  deceptions  of  the  sense,  irerr- 

tioned  chap.  2.  sect.  10.  and  also  how  unconstantly  i/ames 

have  been  settled,  and  how  subject  they  are  to  equivtwat  ion. 

Hohbs.  Human  Nature,  c.  5. 

We  had  very  uncertain  and  uxconstant  winds. 

Dampier.    J'oyagjs-,  an.  1GS7, 

UN-CONSTITU'TIONAL.  (Applied  politi- 
cally. )  Not  according  or  agreeable  to  the  btjriy 
or  whole  established  state  or  condition  of  the 
laws. 

He  was  probably  the  more  ardent,  as  his  uncle  Hampden 
had  been  particularly  engaged  in  the  dispute,  and,  by  a  sen. 
tence  which  seems  generally  to  be  thoucht  unconstitutional, 
particularly  injured.— Johnson.  Life  of  Il'aller. 

They  discountenanced,  and,  it  is  hoped,  for  ever  abolished 
the  diingc'.-'.us  and  n<n  >nst  lional  practice  of  removing 
military  officers  for  their  votes  in  parliament. 

Burke.  Account  of  a  late  Administration,  (176G.) 


UN-CONSTRA'INED.  "V         Not   pressed   or 
Unconstra'inedly.  >  compressed,       con- 

Unconstra'int.  J  traded,    closed    01 

•forced  together  ;   not  forced,  compelled,  obliged, 
confined,  narrowed,  straightened. 
And  of  hire  owenA'-ertu'e  unconstreined. 
She  hath  hireself  fnl  <jften  snke  \  feineJ, 
For  that  she  wolclSlleen  the  compagnie, 
Wher  likely  was  to  trefen  of  rolie. 

Chaucer.  The  Doctoures  Tale,  r.  IT,9M 


Tin.    I 


is  so  greate,  that  :  ■  .-on 
to  perpetuall  bondage, 
xtyngujshe  Jesus>the 


Daniel.  Chorus  to  Cleopatra. 


:  God  to  fall  '  of 


less  fearful  then  are 
profaneness  and  impiety. — Hales.  Rem. 

You  did  begin 

ifyo 

your  pity 


Hut  th 
Beau 


you  none,  that  do  a 
$•  F letch.  The  Two  Noble  Ki 


UNCONSONANT.  See  Inconsonant.  Not 
in  unison  (of  sound);  not  harmonizing,  according, 
agreeing. 


You  may  shew  much  mercy,  you  may  r/in  a  soul :  ye 
tw  both  of  God  and  man  leaves  it  freely  to  him  ;  foi 
ives  not  to  plow  upon  the  hearts  of  our  endeavours 
ver-hard  and  sad  tasks.  God  delights  not  to  make  a  dr 
f  virtue,  whose  actions  must  be  all  elective  and  w 
'rained.— Milton.  Doct.  $  Disc,  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  2( 

What  occasion  had  giuen  them  to  thinke  (to  their 
lill)  that  through  a  froward  or  wanton  d 
wee  did   vnconslrainedly  those   things 
which  conscience  was  pretended  ? 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Politic,  b.  iv 

An  unaffected  behaviour  is,  without  question,  a  very 
charm;  but  under  the  notion  of  being  uncou*tnjiue< 
disengaged,  people  take  upon  them  to  be  unconcerne 
any  duty  of  life. — Spectator,  No.  284. 

At  present  therefore  an  unconstrained  carriage,  and  I 
tain  openness  of  behaviour,  are  the  height  of  good-bran 


It  seemeth  a  thing  vncovynant.  that  the  world  should  ,  of  freedom  and  unconslraint,  which 

jnour  any  other  as  the  Sauior,  but  him  whom  it  honoureth  |  perceived  than  described.— Felton.  0 
;  the  Creatour  of  the  world. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical!  Politic,  b.  1 


scholar  ;  and  though  tho 
ited  that  easiness,  that  ait 
nsibly  to  ltt  . 


itiona 

unregulated   industry,  that  any  thing  which   deserves  t 
name  of  a  colony  in  that  province,  has  " 


Whatever  the  merits  of  that  extirpation  might  have  h 
it  was  on  the  footsteps  of  a  neglected  people,  it  was  on 
UN-CONSPI'RINGNESS.     The  absence  of  ,  «?_? rfmconrfrotorf poverty, " 
combination  ;   concert,  complot,  confederacy. 

[It  is  as  high,  as  pious  a  satisfaction]  to  find  ill  writers 
severed  by  so  many  ages,  and  regions,  a  harmony,  whose 
dissonances  serve  but  to  manifest  the  sincerity  anil  uncon- 
spirinyness  of  the  writers.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  276. 

UN-CONSTANT.  ^       More   usually    Incon- 

Unco'nstancy.  \stant,  (qv. ) 

Unco'nstanti.y.  J  Not  standing  toe/ether, 
firmly,  fixed,  stably  or  steadily  ;  not  firm,  fixed, 
stable  or  steady. 

cly'ne'd  to  euill  — Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  1396. 
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UN-  C  ON  S  U'LTE  D.  )     Not  advised  w 
Unconsc'lting.  J  asked;   not  minded, 

heeded. 

It  was  the  fair  Zelmane,  Plexirtus's  daugb 
unconsulting  affection,  unfortunately  born  to  me' 
made  borrow  so  much  of  her  natural  modesty, 
her  more  decent  rayments.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b. 


'  Ref,  rm. 

ith;Mt 
ided  or 


that  in  setting! 
unconsulled  with. 
Milton.  Apology  for  Smcclymnwa, 


UNO 

UN-CONSU'MED.     Not  devoured,  wasted  or 
destroyed,  reduced  to  nothing. 

lot  yett  dissolu'd  fcee  takes, 
nconsumcd  marrow. 
May.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  viii. 


Hell  bounds  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof 
And  thrice  threefold  the  gates  ;  three  folds  were  brass. 
Three  iron,  thref  of  adamantine  rock, 
Impenetrable,  impal'd  with  circling  fire 
Yet  unconsumcd.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 
Our  knowledg  of  this  truth  amounts  to  no  more  but  this, 
that  fixedness,  or  a  power  to  remain  in  the  fire  uncmisum',1, 
fs  an  idea  that  always  accompanies  and  is  join'd  with  that 
particular  sort  of  yellowness,  weight,  fusibility,  malleable- 
ness,  and  solubility  in   aq.  regia,  which  make  our  complex 
idea,  signify'd  by  the  word  gold. 

And  mine's  the  guilt,  and  i 

This  bosom's  desolation  dooming; 
And  I  have  earn'd  those  tortures  well, 

Which  unc'insumed  are  still  consuming. 

Byron.  Herod's  Lamentation  for  Mariamne. 

UN-CONSU'MMATE.     Not    fulfilled,    com- 
pleted,  or  accomplished. 

From  Coritus  came  Acron  to  the  fight, 

"Who  left  his  Bpouse  betroth'd  and  unconsummatc  night. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  x. 

UN-CONTA'MINATED.       Not    defiled    or 
polluted. 

Gay,  though  licentious  in  his  writings,   is  said  to  have 
been  uncontaminated  by  the  vices  of  the  world. 

Knox.  Ess.  No.  30. 
UN-CONTE'MNED.    Not  spurned,  disdained, 
despised,  neglected. 

5m/.  Which  of  the  peeres 
Haue  vncontemn'd  gone  by  him,  or  at  least 
Strangely  neglected  ? 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
Shee  is  so  true  a  friend,  her  husband  may  to  her  com- 


UNC 


UNC 


Castara,  pt.  ii. 
Not  striven  for  ;    not 


expectation,  remaine  neverthelesse 

Habingh 

UN-CONTE'NDED, 

disputed,  debated,  litigated. 

If  none  my  matchless  valour  dares  oppose, 
How  long  shall  Dares  wait  his  dastard  foes  ? 
Permit  me,  chief,  permit  without  delay, 
To  lead  this  uncontended  gift  away. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  v. 

UN-CONTE'NTED.  ^       Not   satisfied;    not 
Unconte'ntedness.       V  having  enough  or  suffi- 
Unconte'ntingness.     J  cient  to  satisfy ;  having 
Still  a  wish  or  desire  for  something  more  or  dif- 
ferent. 
To  you,  most  hopeful  prince,  not  as  you  are, 
But  as  you  may  he,  do  I  give  these  lines  : 
That  when  your  judgment  shall  arrive  so  far, 
As  t'  overlook  th'  intricate  designs 
Of  uncontented  man  ;  you  may  behold 
"With  what  encounters  greatest  fortunes  close. 

Daniel.  Philotas,  Ded. 
Contentedness  is  most  eminently  one  of  these  specialties, 
and  that  both  as  it  is  opposed  to  ambition,  covetousness, 
injustice,  unr<uitent--dr>ess,  (each  of  which  is  a  must  unchris- 
tian sin)  and  also  as  it  is  the  maintaining  and  establishing 
of  propriety  in  the  world. — Hammond.  Works,  vol.i.  p.  478. 
And  by  this  you  may,  Lindamor,  in  some  degree  imagine 
the  uiiiiiia-iiieable  su.n  it  v,  that  the  fixing  of  one's  love  on 
God  is  able  to  bless  the  soul  with  ;  since,  by  so  indulgent  a 
father,  and  competent  a  judge  as  God  himself,  the  decreed 
uncontentingness  of  all  other  goods  is  thought  richly  re- 
paired by  its  being  but  an  aptness  to  prove  a  rise  to  our 
love's  settling  there.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.i.  p.  261. 

UN-CONTE'STED.  )      See  Incontestable. 

Uncontestable.  J  That   cannot   be    con- 

tended, debated,  disputed,  litigated. 

Thou  thy 

By  know. 

And  gav'st  thy  sentence  still  impartially 

Oldham.  On  the  Works  of  B.Jonson 

It  is  an  uncontested  maxim,  that  they  who  approve  aT 
action,  would  certainly  do  it  if  they  could  ;  that  is,  i 
Borne  reason  of  self-love  did  not  hinder  them. 

Spectator,  No.  451 

The  Mahometan  religion  was  founded  by 
proposes  ridiculous  and  trilling  doctrines  to  be  believed 
propertied  merely  by 


)  publick  and  uncontestable  miracles,  promises 
»<nii  aim  sensual  rewards  to  its  professours,  and  in  every 

way   iii^nin  l:,mmI    with    numberless    such  absurdities  and 
inconsistences.— Clarke.  On  the  Evidences,  Prop.  8. 
VOL.  II. 


It  is  an  uncontestable  maxim,  that  the  value  of  a  sacrifice 
can  never  rise  higher  than  the  value  of  the  sacrificers. 

Walerland.   Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  177. 

Eusebius  3tates  the  four  gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  uncontradicted,  uncontested,  ami  acknowledged 
by  all.— Palcy.   Evidences  of  Christianity,  pt.  i.  Prop.  I.  c.  9. 

UN-CO'NTINENT,  i.  e.  Incontinent,  (qv.) 
But  wite  thou  this  thing,  that  in  the  laste  dales  perilouse 
tymes  schulen  neigbhe,  and  men  schulen  be  louynge  hem- 
silff,  coueitouse,  high  of  berynge,  proude.  blasfeniiers  ;  not 
obedient  to  fadir  and  modir,  unkynde,  cursid,  withouten 
afFeccioun,  withouten  pees,  false  blameris,  unc-jnti/nenf, 
unmylde,  Szc.—Wiclif.  2  Tymo.  c.  3. 

UN-CONTRADI'CTED.  Not  spoken  against, 
not  denied,  or  gainsaid  ;  not  asserted  or  affirmed 
to  be  otherwise. 

He  that  will  not  give  faith  upon  current  testimonies,  and 

uueoittrrulicled  by  antiquity  is  a  mad-man. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  Asserted,  §  13. 

Although  it  consists  of  probabilities,  yet  so  many,  so  un- 
question'd,  so  confess'd,  so  reasonable,  so  uncontradicted 
pass  into  an  argument  of  as  much  certainty,  as  humane 
nature  without  a  miracle  is  capable  of;  as  many  sands 
heap'd  (ogethet  make  a  bank  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
impetuosity  of  the  raging  sea. 

Id;  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  Introd. 

The  first  passage  [in  Eusebius's  Ecclesiastical  History] 
opens  with  these  words  :— "  Let  us  observe  the  writings  of 
the  apostle  John  which  are  uncontradicted  ;  and  first  of  all 


heaven."— Paley.  Evidences  ofChrislia?iity,  pt.  i.  Prop.L  c.9. 

UN-CO'NTRITE.  Not  bruised,  crushed,  sub- 
dued  in  spirit ;  and,  consequentially,  not  penitent 
or  repentant. 

[The  priest]  by  absolving  an  ur.contrite  sinner,  cannot 
make  him  contrite,  either  in  reality,  or  in  God's  acceptation 
of  him  ;  because  he  hath  not  promised  to  accept  any  but  the 
broken  and  contrite,  and  therefore  not  any  thing  else  in 
Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 


See      Incon- 


That    cannot 
J  disputed,  de- 


gie  hath  been   so 


UN-CO'NTROVERTED. 

Uncontrove'rtably. 

Uncontrove'rsory. 
bated,  confuted,  or  refuted. 

If  a  bishop  have  said,   that  our 
wisely  and  charitably  framed,  as  that  the  devoti 
yieldeth  no  cause  of  offence  to  a  very  popes  ear, 
aiming  at  an  uncnvlrurrrsnni  piety  ;  I  see  not  what 
fault  can  herein  he  imputed  to  the  speech  or  the  author. 

Bp.  Hall.  Def.  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance,  §  2. 

Now  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  either 
written  by  the  apostles;  or,  which  is  the  very  same  thing, 
approved  and  authorised  by  them.  Most  of  the  books  were 
unconlrovertedly  written  by  the  apostles  themselves. 

Clarke.  Evidences  of  Religion,  Prop.  14. 

Nothing  hath  been  more  uncontrovertcd,  either  in  antient 
or  modern  times,  than  that  the  notion  of  the  unity,  amongst 
the  pagans,  arose  from  their  philosophers, 

Warburton.  Rem.  on  Hume's  Natural  Religion. 

It  is  unconirorertably  certain,  that  the  commons  never 
intended  to  leave  electors  the  liberty  of  returning  them  an 
expelled  member.—  Johnson.   The  False  Alarm. 

UN-CONTRO'ULABLE.  ^         See      Incon- 
Uncontro'ulably.  I  troulable.     To 

Uncontko'ulableness.  V  control     is to 

Uncontrolled.  I  take  and  keep  a 

Uncontro'uledly.  J  copy  of  a  roll  of 

accounts  ;  and  thus— to  overlook,  to  check  them. 

That  cannot  be  checked,  or  restrained,  resisted, 

or  opposed,  or  denied. 

To  haue  slaine  ye  lord  protector  &  ye  duke  of  Buckingha 
sitting  in  ye  cbusel,  &  after  to  haue  take  vpo  the  to  rule 
y«  king  &  y*  realm  at  their  pleasure,  &  ther  hi  to  pil  and 
spoil  who  thei  list  vncofrou/ed.—Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  5G. 

Whence  Gaza  mourns 

And  all  that  hand  them  to  resist 

His  unconfutable  intent. — Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

Their   malicious   and   curious   industry   to    prevent   the 

possibility  of  a  fictitious  resurrection,  abundantly  and  un- 

cr»itr<>hiht>i  convincing  the  reality  of  our  Saviour's  death 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Of  the  Knowledge  of  Christ  Crucified. 
So  it  is  in  the  soul ;  so  in  the  state:  vices,  which  are  the 
sicknesses  of  both,  when  they  grow  inveterate,  have  a  strong 
plea  for  their  abode  and  uncontrollableness. 

Id.  lb.   The  Bloody  Issue  Healed,  j 
Happy  indeed,  said  Colin,  I  him  hold, 
'I  ii.it  may  that  blessed  presence  still  enioy, 
Of  fortune  and  of  enuy  vncontrold, 
Which  still  are  wont  most  happy  states  f  annoy. 

Spenser.  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again.  \ 
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King.  Do  not  I  know  the  unconirouled  thoughts 
That  youth  brings  with  him,  when  his  bloud  is  high 
With  expectations  and  desires  of  that 
He  long  hath  waited  for. 

Beaum.  §•  Fletch.  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  iii. 
I  sing  the  just  and  unconlroll'd  descent 
Of  dame  Venetia  Digby,  styled  the  fair. 

B.Jonson.  Eupheme,  §2, 
The  will  itself,  how  absolute  and  uncontrollable  soever  it 
may  be  thought,  never  fails  in  its  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  the  understanding.— Locke.  Conduct  of  the  Underst.  §  I. 
It  is  finally  the  will  of  him,  who  is  uncontrollably  power- 
full ;  whose  will  therefore  must  prevail  one  way  or  other; 
either  with  our  will,  or  against  it,  either  so  as  to  bow  and 
satisfy  us,  or  so  as  to  break  and  plague  us;  for  my  counsel, 
saith  he,  shall  stand,— and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 
Nor  doth  God  himself  glory  in  the  absoluteness  of  hia 
power,  and    vncoutn>nl<il>teuetig    uf   bis    soveraign   will,  an 
he  doth  in  the  displays  of  his  goodness. 

Glanvill.  Ess.  Ep.  Ded. 
Mankind  avert  killing,  and  being  killed  ;  but  when  the 

ance  of  humanity  is  able  to  make  head  against  it;  but  it 
commands  uncontrouledly.— Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Though  it  be  certain  God  may  uncontrolably  and  lawfully 
deal  with  his  creatures  at  he  pleases,  yet  can  we  find  no 
reason  in  any  conceptions  we  can  form  of  him,  to  believe 
he  will  please  to  deal  with  them  arbitrarily,  or  partially. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  27. 

UN-CONVE'NIENT.  >      Now  written  Incon- 
Unconve'niently.  )  venient,  (qv. ) 

Not  becoming,  suiting,  fitting,  commodious. 
Agayne,  it  was  rncuuenient  to  vse  the  Jewyshe  customes 
in  the  foren  nacyons,  whych  abhorred  them. 

Bate.  Apoiogie,  fol.  131. 
Therefore  yf  the  prayer  of  any  man  be  grounded  vpon 
the  pyller  of  humilitie,  &  be  exhibited  vnto  God,  for  his 
owne  comfort,  relief  and  necessitie,  and  require  nothyng- 
hurtefull  or  vnconuenient  for  hym  selfe,  let  hym  proceede 
and  go  forward  in  the  name  of  our  Lorde  God. 

Fisher.  A  Godlie  Treatise.  On  Prayer. 
Pilate  now  by  reason  of  his  judicial!  garment  plainly  seen 
and  pereeiued  of  the  people,  shewed  vnto  them  out  of  the 
iuilgenicnte  place,  the.  accused  persone,  to  the  cntent,  that 
euen  by  the  sight  of  him,  and  by  his  faeion.it  might  appeare 
howe  unconvevientli)  the  cryme  of  any  cruel  1  autoritee  that 
he  should  bee  umlcsvrouse  of,  i„r  bys  pnuatu  commoditee, 
was  laied  against  him.— tidal.  John,  c.  1£>. 

UN-CONVE'RSING.^       Not  having  or  hold- 
Unconve'rsable.  Ving  intercourse  or  in- 

Unco'nversant.  )  terchange  of  thoughts, 

ideas,   feelings;    not   social    or  associating;  .not 

acquainted  or  familiar  with. 

How  vain  therefore  is  it,  and  how  preposterous  in  the 

canon  law,  to  have  made  such  careful  provision  against  the 

impediment  of  carnal  performance,  and  to  have  had  no  care 

about  the  unctnuersiny  inability  of  mind,  so  defective  to  the 

purest  and  most  sacred  end  of  matrimony. 

Milton.  Doct.  §•  Disc,  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  3. 
In  what  a  miserable  state  shall  we  be,  when  every  member 

of  our  society  shall  be  of  the  same  uncnnvrs<it>le  temp.! 

with  ourselves,   and  we  shall  find  none  that  will  comply 

with,  or  endeavour  to  sooth  and  mollify  our  obstinacy. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 
It  may  require  many  instances  and  much  discoursing  to 

make   this  out   to   persons  wbo  are  b'lppily  ttiictirerxfuit  in. 

disquisitions  of  this  kind.— Madox.  Exchequer,  Pref. 

UN-CONVE'RTED.  )        See    Inconverted. 

Unconvertible.  )  Not  turned  or  changed 

— to  a  way  of  thinking  or  believing;  to  the  faith. 


For  the  natural  man  St.  Paul  speaks  nf.  i 
to  Christianity,  the  Gentile  philosophers, 
such  principles  of  nature  as  they  understood;  but  studied 
not  the  Prophets,  knew  not  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  bin 
apostles,  nor  of  tho^e-  excellent  verifications  of  the  things 
of  the  Spirit,—  Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  8. 

What,  is  he  gone,  and  in  contempt  of  science?  ill  stars 
and  unconvertible  ignorance  attend  him! 

Covyreve.  Love  for  Love,  Act  iv. 

UN-CONVrNCED.  )      Not   subdued,   over- 
Unconvi'ncing.  )  powered,       conquered, 

(sc.  )  in  argument  or  reasoning. 

To  heap  such  iniennvinciita  citations  as  these  in  religion, 
whereof  the  scripture  only  is  our  rule,  argues  not  much, 
learning  nor  judgment,  but  the  lost  labour  of  much  un- 
provable reading. 

Milton.  Cons,  touching  the  Removal  of  Hirelings, 
If  they  have,  and  remain  still  uiicnnrineed  with  regard  to 
a  few  particular  difficulties,  they  must  at  least  have  found, 
in  their  inquiries,  such  a  number  of  difficulties  dissolved, 
that  if  they  have  any  candour,  they  must  suppose,  thoso 
which  remain  are  not  indissoluble. 

Gilpin.  Ser.  Hint.  vol.  i.  §  31, 
12  E 


They  [theologians]  have  not  failed  to  ascribe  unworthy 
motives,  or  depravity  of  heart,  to  those  who  remain  uncon- 
vinced by  the  force  of  their  arguments. 


Coga 


UN-CORRE'CT.  ^        See   Incorrect.       Not 
Uncorrected.         V  freed  from  faults  or  errors, 
Unco'rrigible.       J  not   amended;     carefully 
supervised  and  altered. 

He  will  seeke  to  amend  himselfe,  if  he  he  not  all  together 
incorrigible.— Outred.   Tr.  of  Cope  on  Proverbs,  (1580.) 

The  best  apology  I  can  make  for  it,  and  the  truest,  is  only 
this  ;  that  you  have  since  that  time  received  with  applause 
as  bad  and  as  uncorrcct  plays  from  other  men. 

Dryden.  Pre/,  to  the  Wild  Gallant, 

The  faulty  passages,  which  may  be  met  with  in  it,  will 

perhaps  be  charged  upon  those,  that  suffered  them  to  pass 

uncorrected,  when  they  had  so  absolute  a  power  to  expunge 

or  reform  them.—  Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 

UN-CORRU'PT.    A        See  Incorrupt.     Not 
Uncorri/pted.  I   broken  or  destroyed,  not 

Uncorru'ptedness.   I   decayed  or  wasted,  re- 
Uncorru'ption.  >  duced  to  rottenness  or 

Uncorru'ptly.  I  putrefaction;  not  vitiated 

Uncorru'ptness.       I   or  depraved,  nor  allured 
Uncorruptible.       J  nor  enticed — to  vice  or 

vicious  deeds. 
Sotheli  to  hem  that  ben  bi  pacience  of  good  werk,  glorie 

and  honour  and   tt>icorrttp<:i<<ttn  to  hem  that  seken  euer- 

lastynge  lyf.—  Wictif.  Romayns,  c.  2. 

For  thei  seiynge  that  hemsilf  weren  wise  thei  weren  maad 
foolis  &  thei  chaungiden  the  glorie  of  God  uncorruptible 
into  the  liknesse  of  an  ymage  of  a  deedli  man  and  of  briddis 
and  of  four  footid  beestis  and  of  serpentis. — Id.  lb.   c.  1. 

Aboue  al  th'inges  shew  thy  selfe  an  ensample  of  good 
workt-s  with  vncornipt  doctrine,  with  honestie,  and  wyth 
the  wholesome  word  whych  cannot  be  rebuked. 

Bible,  1551.   Titus,  c.  2. 

Men  as  through  promptness^  of  bcleuing,   and  through 

vncorrupie  affeccion  haue  violetly  brast   in  for  to  come  to 

the  lord,  wer  thei  neuer  so  secular,  wer  thei  neuer  so  much 

been  receiued  to  the  felow- 

ngdome  of  heauen. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  1. 
ind  therefore  I  shall  declare  vncorrupltye  the  sayings 
iche  the  eldest  of  those  embassadours  d>d  speak  after 
s  manner.— Brende.  Qmntus  Curlius,  fol.  198. 
Mont.  I  have  found  you  still  as  uncorrupted  as  I  left 


Contin 

Mr    pU 


,;:i  - 


vith 


,  my  hand 
'Beaum.  Sr  Fletch.   The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  Act 
How  shall  the 
above  all  others 


ensers  themselves  be  confided  in,  unless 
n  them,  or  they  assume  to  themselves 
the  land,  the  grace  of  infallibility  and 
Milton.   Aieopagitica. 


uncorrupf* 

And  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God,  into  an 
im;v*e  mad..-  like  to  corruptible  man  and  to  birds,  and  four- 
footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things. 

Bible,  1610.  Romanes,  i.  23. 

In  all  things  shewing  thy  self  a  patern  of  good  works  :  in 

■  ■■■.'.■  i :   ..;  ,-■.'.■■■■.      ■    t  ■   ■ 

Id.   Tit.  ii.  7. 
Could  we  see  a  deist,  who  with  reverence  and  modesty, 


v  we  could  not  doubt  to  affir 

i  of  such  a  person,  a 

QUI 

he  gospel,  that  he  was  not 

om  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  ai 

d  that,  being  willing 

odo 

ill,  he  should  know  of  the  t 

as  of 

—Clarke.  Evidences  of  Religion,  imrod. 

we  had  come  into  the  world 

saith  he  [Cicero],  in 

such 

mstances,  as  that  we  could 

learly  and  distinctly 

rned  Nature  her  self,  and  ha 

ir  lives  to  follow  her  true  a 

id  uncorrupted  directions; 

ent,  and  there  would  have 

little  need  of  teaching  and  instruction. 

Id.  lb.  Prop.  5. 

Though  hy  the  wise  direction  of  God,  Moses  prohibited 
the  art  mission  of  idolaters  amongst  the  people ;  yet  by  the 
same  direction  he  enjoined  the  utmost  humanity  and  ten- 
derness to  all,  that  preserved  the  religion  of  the  children  of 
Noah  or  of  nature,  in  any  tolerable  degree  uncorrupted. 

Seeker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  16. 

UN-CO'STLY.  Not  highly  priced  or  valued ; 
not  expensive. 

A  man's  spirit  is  naturally  careless  of  baser  and  uncostly 

materials;  but  if  a  man  be  to  work   in  gold,  then  he  will 

save  the  tilings  of  his  dust,  and  suffer  not  a  gram  to  perish. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  15. 


UNO 

UN-CO'VENABLE.  So  Wiclif  renders,  pro- 
phanas,  and  Chaucer  —  iraportuna.  See  Cove- 
nable. 

Thou  puttynge  forth  these  thingis  to  brifheren  schalt  be  a 
good  mynystre  of  Crist  lesu  norisched  with  wordis  of  feith 
and  good  doctryne  which  thou  hast  gete,  but  eschewe  thou 


For  perauenture,  the 
throwyng  to  euell,  and  so 
of  his  housholde,  might  rathe] 

Chaucer,  Uocctus,  D.  IV. 

I  say  not  that  honestee  in  clothing  of  man  or  woman  is 
uncovenabte.  hut  certes  the  supertluitee  or  disordinat  scar- 
citee  of  clothing  is  re  pre  v  able.— Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

UN-CO'VENANTED.  Not  under  or  subject 
to,  or  granted  under,  covenant,  contract,  or 
agreement. 

I  will  hope  against  hope ;  I  will  cast  me  on  his  free  un- 
coienanled  mercy  ;  I  will  trust  to  the  fervour  of  my  own 
prayers  to  obtain  what  seems  to  be  denied  to  the  intercession 
of  his  followers.—  Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  38. 

By  this  each  person  has  at  once  divested  himself  of  the 
first  fundamental  right  of  uncovenanted  man,  that  is,  to 
judge  for  himself,  and  to  assert  his  own  cause. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution,  (1790.) 

UN-CO'VER,i;.   Not  to  overlay,  hide,  protect ; 
to   remove  that  which    overlays,   hides,    cloaks, 
conceals,  shelters  or  protects. 
The  cup  was  uncoverid,  the  swerd  was  out  ybrayid, 
The  mantell  was  unfold,  the  cloth  along  ylayid. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Second  Tale. 
Bycause  they  saw  the  penthouses  of  our  turrettes  burned 
downe,  and  that  oure  men  could  not  with  ease  go  rncoucred 
to  saue  them. — Goidinge.  Casar,  fol.  192. 

The  teares  yet  distilling  downe  his  cheekes,  [he]  vn- 
couered  his  face,  &  holding  vp  his  handes  to  heaue  said :  O 
you  gods  that  1  doe  worship,  I  requyre  you  chiefly  to  esta- 
blbtK'  this  kingdome  vnto  my  selfe. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  82. 

Thus  hauing  spoke 

Straight  hee  vncouers,  and  presents  the  head, 
Whose  searce-knowne  lookes  pale  death  had  altered. 

May.  Lucan.  Pharsatui,  b.  ix. 
the  complement  of  tin- 
Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  1G88. 
orship  at  the  Morai,  or 
ilways  uneovershis  body 
to  the  waist,  and  his  looks  and  attitude  are  such  as  suffi- 
ciently express  a  corresponding  disposition  of  mind. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  c.  19. 

UN-CO'UNSELLABLE.  >      That   may   not 
Unco'cnseli.ed.  )or  cannot  be  ad- 

vised, or  deemed  wise  or  prudent. 


Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
It  would  have  heen  uncnunsellnble  to  have  marched  and 
have  left  such  an  enemy  at  their  backs 

Clarendon.  Civil  Wars. 
Nothing  to  prevent  disorder,  was  omitted:  when  it  ap- 
peared,   nothing   to  subdue  it  was   left  uncounselled,  nor 
unexecuted,  as  far  as  I  could  prevail. 

Burke.  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  (1796.) 

UN-COU'NTABLE.  )        That     cannot     be 

Uncounted.  |  computed,    calculated, 

reckoned,  numbered. 

So  were  not  those  uncountable  glorious  bodies  set  in  the 
firmament,  to  no  other  end,  than  to  adorn  it ;  but  for  instru- 
ments and  organs  of  his  divine  providence. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
Rumour,  is  a  pipe 

Blowne  by  surmises,  ielnusies,  conjectures; 

And  of  so  easie,  and  so  plaine  a  stop, 

That  the  blunt  monster,  with  rwunted  heads, 

The  still  discordant,  wnuering  multitude. 

Can  play  vpon  it.— Shakes.  2  Pt.  Hen.  IF.  Induction. 

UN-CO'UNTERFEIT.  Not  formed  wrong- 
fully, not  forged,  (sc.)  in  likeness  of  aught  else; 
not  assuming  or  pretending  to  be  what  it  is  not. 

Thys  also  forsouth  that  foloweth,  is  a  poynte  of  christian 
myldenesse,  and  also  of  plainm'sse  vnemmtrtfeict,  that  ye 
interprete  and  construe  in  the  better  part  al  the  sayinges 
and  dooinges  of  your  neighbour.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  6. 
Nor  I  seek  not  to  fetch  it  far  ; 
Worse  is  it  not  tho'  it  be  narr, 

And  as  it  is,  it  doth  appear 
Uncouiiterfeit  mistrust  to  bar. 

Wyat.  The  Faithful  Lover,  #c. 


UNO 
UN-CO'UPLE,  v.  >      Not  to  combine,  con- 
Unco'upling,  n.       )  nect,  conjoin,  brace. 
To  remove  that  which  connects  or  fastens  to- 
gether. 
The  maister  hunt,  anone  fote  note 
With  his  home  blewe  three  mote 

Within  a  while  the  hart  found  is.— Chaucer.  Dreame 
And  while  this  maister  had  of  bim  maistrie, 
He  maked  him  so  conning  and  so  souple, 
That  longe  time  it  was,  or  tyrannie, 
Or  any  vice  dorst  in  him  uncouple. 

Id.  Mortices  Tale,  v.  14,421. 

Onely  on  your  behalfe  let  charitee  be  preset,  and  that 

couenaunt  kept,    which  I  made  with  you  of  late.      That 

thing  shal  so  couple  you  &  vs  together,  yt  neither  life  nor 

death  can  vncouple  vs.— Udal.  John,  c.  14. 

Lest  I  [Bradforthe]  should  contemn  thy  providence,  or 
presuming  on  it  by  uncoupling  those  things  which  thou  hast 
coupled  together,  preserve  me  from  neglecting  thine  ordi- 
nance.— Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Onyinnh.  (I.  Mary,  an.  29. 
The  way  that  Theseus  took  was  to  the  wood 
Where  the  two  knights  in  cruel  battel  stood: 
The  laund  on  which  they  fought,  th*  appointed  place 
In  which  th'  uncotipl'd  hounds  began  the  chace. 

Dryden.  Palamon  $  Arcite,  b.  ii. 
So,  when  our  mortal  frame  shall  be  disjoyn'd, 
The  lifeless  lump,  uncoupled  from  the  mind, 
From  sense  of  grief  and  pain  we  shall  be  free  ; 
We  shall  not  feel,  because  we  shall  not  be. 

Id.  Lucretius,  b.  iii. 


To  court*  is  to  practice 
the  arts  of  a  courtier,  or 
attendant  upon  courts  ; 
i.e.  to  endeavour  to  please 
or  gratify,  or  to  gain  or 
win  favour ;  to  woo  ;  to 


UN-CO'URTED. 

Unco'urteous. 

Unco'urteously. 

Unco'crtesy. 

Unco'crtly. 

Unco'crtli^ess. 
soothe,  to  flatter. 

Uncourted, — not  wooed,  soothed,  or  flattered. 

Uncourteous, — not  pleasing  or  gratifying;  or 
desiring  or  endeavouring  to  please  or  gratify,  or 
gain  the  favour ;  not  having  the  polish  or  polye- 
nes, the  civility,  the  urbanity,  of  a  frequenter  of 
courts. 

Loke  how  kvng  Philip  said  vncurteisly, 
Dayet  [a  cursej  haf  his  lip,  &  his  nose  therby. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  143. 
wriest?, 
that   I 

p.  423. 


T.  Mo 


Fort 


is,  is  this  your  only  siekenesse  arid  grieve,  that 

tesely  haue  so  longe  counceyled,  and  with  moch 

kept  from  me,  than  ye  haue  conoetuetj  ii  ! 

Sir  T.  Elunt.   The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

Yea,  they  be  men  of  war\iliche  as  can  nat  lyue  but  bj 

pyllage  and  robbery,  and  haue  rucurtestij  ouer  ryden  oure 

countrees,   the  whiche  they  shall  derely  abve,  if  we  may 

gette  them  in  the  felde. 

Berners.  Froissarf.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  232. 
Certaynly  cosyn,  ye  haue  done  me  great  tncourtesy,  to 
fight  with  our  ennemyes  without  me,  seyng  that  ye  sent  for 
me,  ye  might  haue  ben  sure  I  wolde  nat  fayle  to  cce. 

Id.  lb.  c.  107. 
To  Flint  from  thence,  unto  a  restless  bed, 
That  miserable  night  he  comes  convey'd ; 
Poorly  provided,  poorly  followed  ; 
Uncourted,  unrespected,  unobey'd. 


Liking  theii 


Daniel.  Civil  W.irs.  h    if, 

ter  then  other  men's, 

they  must  in  cquiiy 

allow  vs  to  be  like  vnto  them  in  this  affection  :  which  it  they 

doe,  they  ease  vs  of  that  vncourteous  burden,  whereby  we 

are  changed  either  to  condemne  them,  or  else  to  follow  then.. 

Hooker.  Ecclcsiasticall  Politic,  b.  iv.  §  13. 

That  which  before  time  he  had  giuen  vnto  anie  of  the/ 

demanded  to  be  to  him  restored,  alledging  that  be  did  I  Bl 
lend  it  for  the  time. 

Holinshed.  IHslorie  of  Scotland.  Ferquard. 

Of  this  nature  is  what  was  said  by  Ca?sar:  when  one  was 

railing  with  an  uncourtly  vehemence,  and  broke  out  win  , 

with  another  man's  wife?"     Caesar  answered  very  gravely, 
"  A  careless  fellow."— Specta tor,  No.  9o. 

At  the  beginning  of  King  James'  reign,  the  Quakers  pre- 
sented an  address,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  high 
Churchmen  of  those  times,  but,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
courtliness  of  their  phrases,  the  sense  was  very  honest. 

Addison.  The  Whig-Exuminert  No.  5. 

UN-COUTH.  ^       A.S.  Un-cuth,  incognitus, 
Unco'uthly.       Vignotus  —  alienus,  unknown, 
Unco'uthness.  J  strange,    (Somuer.)       SeQ 
Couth,  or  Could., 


ONC 

Not  known  ;  strange,  extraordinary,  foreign  to  | 
our  thoughts,  to  our  customs  ;  awkward,  boorish, 
clumsy. 
Who  coude  tellen  you  the  forme  of  daunces 

So  uncouth,  ami  so  t'lcslie  omtenaunees, 
Swiche  subtil    okmgs  ami  tlissimulings, 
For  dred  of  jalous  meniies  apperceivings  t 
No  man  but  Launoelot,  and  Ik- is  ded. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tale,  V.  10,598. 
Fori 


lii-;,  and  tor  yl  that  the 
<'.;///  Ijcleuu*,  well  nere 
i/i'kes.— /'V></<///.   i.'/i/u 

kynge  had  maryed  a  woman 

til  the  ISrytuus  fursoke  hym 
nycle,  c.  83. 

hat  so  close  the  cave  fl 

uuciiil  plaint,  and  of  tl 

as  and  unkoulh 
cord  of  his  pain 

°  Surrey 

Th 

e  strange  woonders  and  vk.lh  sights 
es  of  this  Alexander  the  third. 

Holinshed.  Historic  of  Scotl 

,ul, 

an. 1279. 

.\,>thiug,  hut want  of  use,  hath    irrdacuiiu'il  ol  nueoulh- 
ess  in  that,  which  custom  \\  I'lil.l  approve  and  coiniucnd. 

Bp.  Hall.  Letter  to  Mr.  W.  Slrulhers. 
I  have  more  real  anguish  in  my  heart, 

Fy  !   this  is  pageantry  ;   they  look  itncoolhly. 


in  the  habit  of  Laplanders,  who, 
'mess  of  their  dress,  had  lately 
ountain. — Spectator,  No.  514. 
nder  is  certainly,  to  a  stranger 
ith  that  can  be  imagined. 
Coo*.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 


Cons,   oil   th,-   Lord's  SupjK  r.    .Vote. 

Not  wearing  a  hood  or  cowl. 
Behold  yon  isle,  by  palmers,  pilgrims  trod, 
Men  bearded,  bald,  cuwltl,  uueomfd.  shod,  unshod. 

Pope.   The  Dunciad,  b.  iii. 

UN-CRA'FTY.  Not  seeking,  by  deception; 
not  cunning,  or  designing. 

What  God  had  made  plain,  men  have  intricated  ;  and  the 
easic  commandment  is  wrapped  up  in  uneasie  learning; 
and  by  the  new  methods,  a  simple  and  uncraflij  man  cannot 
be  wise  unto  salvation. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  Pref. 

UN-CRA'NIED.    Having  no  fissure  or  chink ; 
no  opening. 
There  is  nothing  to  that  friend, 


UN- COWLED. 


Toi 


Drayton.  The  Shepherd's  Strata. 
Not  made,   formed,   or 


:.   "V        Not  m 

V  brought  ii 
s.  J  istence,     < 


into  being  or  ex- 


UN- C  RE  A'TE 
Uncrea'ted. 
Uncrea'tednesi 
exist ;  and,  consequently,  being  or  existing  from 
eternity. 

Lava.  I  will  not  curse,  nor  swear,  nor  rage,  nor  rail, 
Nor  with  contemptuous  tongue,  accuse  my  fate  ; 
Though  I  might  justly  doc  it,  nor  will  I 
Wish  myself  uncreated  for  this  evil. 

Beaum.  t,  Flctch.  The  Woman-Hater,  Act  ii. 
"  Thou  uncreated  Sun,  Heav'n's  glory  bright !  _ 

Whom  we  with  hearls  ami  knees,  low  bent,  adore  ; 
At  rising,  periVt-l,  ami  now  Tailing  light  ; 

Ah,  what  reward,  what  thanks,  shall  we  restore  !" 

P.  Fletcher.  Purple  Island,  c.  6. 
Then  who  created  thee  lamenting  learne, 
When  who  can  unenulc  thee  thou  Shalt  know. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 
How  shall  I  then  attempt  to  sing  of  Hira  ! 
Who,  light  himself,  in  uncreated  light 
Invested  deep,  dwells  awfully  retir'd 
From  mortal  eye,  or  angel's  purer  ken. 

Thomson.  Summer. 
From  hence  it  follows  that  the  material  world  cannot 
possibly  be   the  first  and  original  being,  uncreated,  inde- 
pendent, and  of  it  self  eternal. 


Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  3. 


tradit 

vnen  nledness  :  which 
fanciful,  that  he  chose  n 
to  hint  it  in  generals.— 
Now  then,  will  you  p 
stand  the  s 
with  the  points 


and  underived 
have  appeared  so  odd  and 
nention  it  in  terms,  but  only 
and.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  326. 
o  answer  me :  Do  you  under- 
j  which  you  believe  consistent 
tain,  viz.  the  So 
— Id.  lb.  p.  20. 


TJNC 
1  may  possibly  suffer  much  more  than  Mr.  Reeves,  (I 

shall  certainly  give  much  more  general  oU'ence)  for  breaking 

in   upon    this    constitutional     amusement    concerning    the 

created  or  uncreated  nature  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  4. 

UN-CRE'DIBLE.  )        Now   usually   written 
Uncre'dited.  J    Incredible,    (qv.)      That 

cannot  or  may  not  be  believed. 

At  the  last  though  it  were  vncredible  vnto  euerye  man 
that  Pauil  shulde  haue  the  victory,  he  armed  hira  selfe 
with  the  armoure  of  kynge  Saul. 

Fisher.  Seuen  Psalmcs,  Ps.  6. 
It  sayeth  so  uncredited.—  Warner.  Albion's  England. 

UN-CRE'DITABLE.  )      See  Discreditable. 

Uncre'ditabi.eness.  )  Used  actively;  not 
according  with  the  credit  or  good  character  or 
rrputalion  ;  not  reputable,  or  honourable. 

To  all  other  dissuasives,  we  may  add  this  of  the  uncredi- 
inbleness:  the  best  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  use  wit 
foolishly,  whereof  the  one  part  devours  the  other. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

And  so  for  vertue  at 


branded  or   disused  sins,  swears  not.  v  because  he  hath 

uot  learnt  the  art  of  it—  Hammond,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  7. 

UN-CRIED.     Not  called,  or  clamoured. 

Tip.  I  rather  choose  to  thirst,  and  will  thirst  ever, 
Than  leave  that  cream  of  nations  unemed  for. 

B.  Jonson.   The  New  Inn,  Act  l.  sc.  2. 

UN-CRI'PPLED.  Not  lamed  or  maimed, 
injured  in,  or  deprived  of,  the  use  of  the  limbs, — 
(forced  to  creep,  j 

No  need,  Eurymachus  !  of  guides  have  I 

To  lead  me  hence  ;   for  I  have  eyes  and  ears, 

Two  feet  uiicri/jpl'd,  ami  a  mind  exempt 

From  sickly  dotage  and  delusions  wild. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XX. 

UN-CROO'KED.  Not  bent  or  bowed,  or 
turned  out  of  a  straight  line. 

Now  you  have  moulded  us,  and  wrought  our  tempers 

To  casie  and  obedient  ways,  uncrooked, 

Beaum.  $■  Ftelch.   The  Loyal  Subject,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
UN-CRO'PPED.   Not  cut,  sheared  or  plucked; 
not  sown  or  planted,  (for  future  cropping,  cut- 
ting, &c. ) 

If  thou  be'st  yet  a  fresh  uucrnppcd  flower 
Choose  thou  thv  husband  and  I'll  pav  thv  dower. 

Shakespeare.  Alt's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
And  now  I  do  believe  it,  if  I  keep 
]\ly  virgin  llower  micro/, t:  pure,  chaste,  and  fair, 
No  goblin,  wood-god,  fain,  elfe,  or  fiend, 
Satyr  or  other  power  that  haunts  the  groves, 
Shall  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illusion 
Draw  me  to  wander  after  idle  fires. 

Beaum.  Ii  Fletch.   The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Acti. 

.  And  this  delicious  place 

For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

UN-CRO'SSED.  Not  moved  or  passed, 
not  struck,  athwart,  transversely  ;  not  struck  out, 
(as  an  account  paid.) 

Such  gaine  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  him  fine, 

Yd  kecpes  his  I kes  encros'd. 

Shakespeare.   Cymbeline,  Act  m.  sc.  3. 

UN-CRO'WDED.       Not  pressed  or  closed 
together,  for  want  of  room. 
An  amphitheatre's  amazing  height 
Here  fills  my  eye  with  terror  and  delight, 
That  on  its  puhlick  shows  unpeopled  Rome, 
And  held  uneroieded  nations  in  us  womb. 

Addison.  A  Letter  from  Italy. 

UN-CRO'WN,  v.    Not  to  put  on,  to  remove,  a 
crown  or  honorary  cover  of  the  head;    not  to 
honour  or  dignify  as  worthy  of  a  crown. 
Hit  by  cometh  for  clerkus.     Crist  for  to  serven 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  78. 
Cos.  Let  it  work, 
Were  Demetrius  dead,  we  easily  might  uncrown 
This  swoln  impostor. 

Beaum.  %  Flctch.  The  Coronation,  Act  v. 
Oh  acceptable  perseverance  ;  it  is  no  marvel  if  that  chid 
ing  end  in  favour;  be  it  to  thee  even  as  thou  wilt ;  never 
did  such  grace  goe  away  uncrowned. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Faithful  Canaanite. 
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UNO 

U'NCTION.      "\       Vr.Onction.onctueux.onc- 
U'nctious.  I  tuosiU ;   It.  Unzione,  untnoso, 

U'nctuous.  V  untuosita  ;     Sp.  Undo  ;    Lat. 

U'nctuousness.   I   Unctio,   from   unctum,    past 
Unctuo'sity.      J  part,     of    unyere,    in    unum 
agere,   because   in  uwim-nts    ditii't'riit   substances 
are  united,  or  beaten  into  one  substance. 

A  rubbing  or  smearing  with  oil,  or  any  oily, 
greasy  substance  ;  (met. )  any  thing,  melting,  soft- 
ening or  soothing. 

And  then  if  wee  be  not  onely  simple  as  doues,  but  also 
prudent  and  wise  as  serpentes,  his  iowarde  vueciou  wyl 
worke  with  our  diligence.— Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  763. 

Because  of  the  ranke  pasture,  whose  moysture  is  better 


Or  if  there  be 


.p.  54. 


Neither  shall   I  use   the   help  of  any  such   sorceries  or 

enchantments,  as  unction*  to  make  our  skios  impenetrable. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humour,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 


Being  cut  dowr 

tin,  w i)  clear  a 

Fuller.     Worllnes.    Warwickshire. 

For  that  one  corps  (say  theyj  helpeth  to  bum  and  consume 
the  rest:  by  reason  ihat  a  woman's  flesh  cotitaineth  in  it  I 
wot  nut  what  unctnositu  or  nylons  matter,  which  quickly 
takolli  In,  ,  and  will  burn  as  light  as  a  torch 

Holland.  Plinie,  p.  564. 


Or  whether  sulphu 
The  flames  nomor 
That   oil,  that   is  : 


ascend. — Drydcn.  Odd.  Metam.  b.: 


not  tenacious  lupous, 
main  iiiL'tcilients,  ami 
durable  cement,  is  th 
little  expect  from  it.— Jloyle.    Works,  vol.  til. 

This  done  the  damsel  mounted,  but  reeeiv 
For  unction  of  herself  and  of  her  maids, 
From  the  queen's  hand  a  golden  cruise  of  i 
Ere  yet  she  went.— Cowper.  Homer,  tidyss 
And  Pallas  rear'd  him  ;  her  own  unci  nous 

She  made  his  liabila u  where  with,  bulls 

The  youth  of  Athens,  and  with  slaughter'd  lambs 
Her  annual  worship 


!.— Id.  lb.  Iliad, 


UN-CU'CKOLDED.  Not  cuckolded,  orhav- 
ing  sustained  a  violation  of  the  marriage  bed. 

For,  as  it  is  a  heart-breaking  to  see  a  handsome  man 
loose-wiu'd,  so  it  is  a  deadly  sorrow,  to  beholde  a  foule 
knatle    rncuckolded. 

Shakespeare.  Anthony  S;  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

UN-CU'LLED.  Not  selected,  picked,  chosen, 
taken. 

Thither  anon 

A  sweaty  reaper  limn  his  tillage  brought 

hirst  fruits,  tile  green  care,  ami  the  yellow  sheaf 

Itneutl'd.  as  came  to  hand.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b,  xi. 

UN-CU'LPABLE.  Now  usually  written  In- 
culpable, (qv.) 

That  cannot  or  may  not  be  blamed,  reproved, 
condemned. 

But  Jesus  being  the  euerlasting  trueth  which  ca  no  skille 
of  llalieiie  (because  the  saied  truth  oneli  is  fatlltlesse  Ss 
rncnlpulite,  and  yet  neucr  cbideth  hut  to  amend  that  13 
a  oHssc.anilbWci'e.l  vnto  V"  lawier,—  Udal.  Luke.c.U. 


Those  canons  doe  binde  as  they 
which   the  Jewes  obseruing 
framing  such  church- 


and  thereby 
their  law  were  not  pre- 
thstanding  in  that  respect  inculpable. 
Hooker.  Ecclesiaslicall  Politic,  b.  iii.  5  7. 


UN-CU'LTURE.  \     See  Incult. 

Uncc'ltivated.  f  Not  improved  by  labour 
or  tillage  ;  not  tilled,  ploughed,  manured :  gene- 
rally— not  improved. 

Idleness,  ill-husbandry,  in  mistiming,  neglect  of  meet- 
helps,  uneulture,  ill  choice  <*  «*£■  ^  ^  ft>  „.,  ^ 


UNC 

It    lies    altogether    uncultivated,   and    is    unhappily    fallen 
under  the  imputation  of  illiterate  and  mechanic. 

Spectator,  No.  334. 
Thus  blind  ignorance  was  succeeded  by  a  twilight  of 
sense ;  this  brightened  by  degrees ;  at  last  the  sun  as  it 
were  rose  upon  some  parts  of  the  commonwealth  of  learning, 
and  cleared  up  many  things  ;  and  I  believe  many  more  will 
in  time  be  cleared,  which,  whatever  men  think,  are  yet  in 
their  dark  and  uncultivated  state. 

Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  3. 

There  is  the  appearance  of  but  little  cultivation  ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  is  wholly  uncultivated,  and  very 
little  care  and  labour  seem  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the 
rest. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  L  C.  2. 

UN-CU'MBERED.  Not  overloaded;  not  op- 
pressed  with  load  or  burthen ;  not  embarrassed. 

But  a  seruant  of  my  Lorde  of  Warwick,  called  Nicholas 

Conger  a  good  footman,  and  vncombred  with  any  furniture, 

hauing  only  a  dagger  at  his  backe,  ouertooke  one  of  them. 

Hackluyt.   Foyages,  vol.  lit.  p.  64. 

For  inasmuch  as  the  enemy  was  at  hande,  Cesar  (as  hys 
custome  was  to  do)  ledde  six  legions  ahvayes  in  a  readinesse 
vncombred  wyth  the  cariage  of  any  thing;  after  theym  he 
placed  the  stuffe  of  all  the  host.— Goldinge.  Ctesar,  fol.  55. 

Promoting  concord,  and  composing  strife, 
Lord  of  your  self,  uri'-um'ifr'il  with  a  wife  ; 
"Where,  for  a  year,  a  month,  perhaps  a  night, 
Long  penitence  succeeds  a  short  delight. 
Dryden.  To  his  hono 


UN-CU'NNING,  or^        Not    fe 
Unco'nning.  I  skilful, 

Uncu'nningly.  [  experienc 

Uncu'nningness.        J  ignorant. 


knowing;;     not 

practised     or 

ienced,    or  wise; 


"  Sir  Antoyn,"  said  the  kyng,  "  I  wite  this  no  man, 
Bot  myn  vnconyny,  this  folie  myself  bigau. 
Sen  thou  has  don  amysse,  at  thin  vnconyng, 
*We  may  not  faile  at,  to  help  the  in  alle  thing." 

R.  Brunne,  p.  256. 
Unconnyng  this  that  Conscience,  a  kingdom  to  sulle 
That  ys  conqueryd  thorow  comune  helpe. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  50. 
And  how  that  lewede  men  ben  ladde.  bote  oure  Lord  hem 


Thorow  unconnynge  curators,  to  incurable  peynes. 

Id.  p.  242. 

For  ech  bisschop  takun  of  men  is  ordeyned  for  men  in 
these  things  that  ben  to  God,  that  he  ofTre  ghiftis  and  sacri- 
fices for  synnes.  whiche  mai  tngidre  sorewe  with  hem  that 
ben  unkunnynge  and  erren.—  Wiclif.  Ebreu-is,  c.  5. 

For  God  dispisith  the  tymes  of  this  unkunnyng,  and  now 
Echewith  to  men  that  alle  every  where  doen  penaunce. 

Id.  Dedis,  c.  17. 

As  sones  of  obedience  not  maad  lyk  to  the  former  desiris 
of  youre  unkunnyngnesse.  but  lyk  hym  that  hath  clepid  you 
hooli,  that  also  yesilff  be  hooli  in  al  lyuyng.—  Id.  1  Pet.  c.  1. 

To  make  this  ditie  for  to  seeme  lame, 
Through  mine  Mflcosatnjr,  iM.it  for  to  sain  the  same, 
Like  as  this  manne  his  complaint  did  expresse, 
1  aske  mercy  and  forgiuenesse. 

Chaucer.  Comp.  of  the  Black  Knight. 

The  kynge  daylye  feblyd  in  suche  wyse  that  he  was  nye 
dede  ;  for  which  cosyderacion,  they  examyned  by  phyloso- 
phers  and  doctours  of  physyke,  and  they  yt  were  founde 
'.■/!•  utmjin/je,  were  degradyd  of  tlieyr  presthode,  and  after 
behedyd. — Fabyan.  Chionycle,  an.  16. 

And  some  vncunning  lawyers  that  would  make  a  new 
barbarous  Latine  word,  to  betoken  land  giuen  in  fidnn,  or  as 
the  Italian  saith.in/de,  or/--,  made  it  in  f-udum.  orf-odum. 


If  thou  speake  much,  they  recken 

speak  vncunningty,  they  count  thee  dul 

Fives.  Instruction  of  a  Christiai 


UN-CU'RABLE.  ^|         Now      more     usually 

Uncu'rably.  >  written  Incurable.      That 

Uncu'red.  J  cannot    or    may    not   be 

cured  or   healed,   recovered,    or   restored — to   a 
sound  or  healthy  state ;  that  cannot  be  remedied. 

This  wo  and  anguish  is  intollerable, 

If  I  bide  here  life  can  I  not  sustaine, 

If  I  go  hence  my  paines  he  vncurable. 

Chaucer.  Lament,  of  Mary  Magdalen. 

The  phicysions  and  surj.'i<nis  ul*  France  iu^ied  his  maladv 
to  be  a  dropsy,  and  vncurable. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  245. 

"Wheras  themselfes  wer  euen  for  this  verai  poynct  incura- 
bly wicked  enemies  of  God,  that  they  Btode  in  their  owne 
conceiptes  vpon  a  false  and  a  counterfeit  title  of  holinesse. 
Vital.  lukt',c.  5. 


UNC 

For  many  times  it  falleth  out,  that  a  man  being  fallen 
sick  of  a  dangerous  disease,  howbeit  not  uncurable,  yet 
through  his  intemperance  and  disorder  afterwards,  suffereth 
his  body  to  grow  into  greater  weakeness  and  decay,  untill  at 
last  he  dyeth.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  456. 

Count  F.  O  worthy  gentlemen,  I  am  ashamed 
That  my  extreme  affectum  to  my  son 
Should  give  my  honour  so  uncured  a  maim. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Case  is  Altered,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 
Uncured  by  his  misfortunes  of  a  loose  generosity,  that 
flowed  indiscriminately  on  all,  he  [Robert]  mortgaged  every 
branch  of  his  revenue,  and  almost  his  whole  domain. 

Burke.  Abridg.  of  English  History,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 


UN-CU'RBABLE.  > 

Uncu'rbed.  (  not  be   bent  or  bowed 


That   cannot   or   may 

ved; 

made  obedient,  checked,  con- 


Anth.  So  much  vncurbable,  her  garboiles,  [Caesar] 
Made  out  of  her  inipruu-nc.'  ;   (which  not  wanted 
Shrodenesse  of  policie  to)  [too]  :  I  greeving  grant, 
Did  you  too  much  disquiet. 

Shakespeare.  Anthony  $■  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  s 

All  shores  nreflowne,  and  th'  vncurb'd  ocean  rise 


UN-CU'RIOUS.      Now    more    usually    In- 

Having   no  care,  anxiety;   no  desire  or   wish 
(sc.)  to  learn,  know,  or  understand. 

Whereas  it  dwells  free  in  the  open  plain, 
Vncurious,  gentle,  easy  of  access  : 
Certain  unto  itself;  of  equal  vein  ; 
One  face,  one  colour,  one  assuredness. 

Daniel.  To  Sir  T.  Egerton. 


I  have  waited  his  arrival 
ny  correspondent  know  t 
l  spectator,  ; 


)  have  . 


i  Holland,  before  I  would  let 
lhave 

iPrin 


:  Eugene. 

Spectator,  No.  '■ 


He  added  very  many  particulars  not  uncurious  concerning 
the  manner  of  taking  an  audience,  and  laying  wait  not 
only  for  their  superficial  applause,  but  also  for  insinuating 
into  their  affections  and  passions,  by  the  artful  management 
of  the  look,  voice,  and  gesture  of  the  speaker. — Id.  No.  54G. 

UN-CURL,  v.  To  be  or  cause  to  be  free 
from,  to  remove  curls,  i.  e.  bendings,  turnings,  or 
writhings  (of  the  hair)  rings  or  ringlets ;  not  to 
bend,  or  turn. 

And  his  faire  locks,  that  wont  with  oyntment  sweet 
To  be  embaulm'd,  and  sweet  out  dainty  deaw, 
He  led  to  growe,  and  griesly  to  concrew, 
Vncomb'd,  vncurl'd,  and  carelessly  vnshed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
Cling  to  my  neck  and  wrists,  my  loving  worms, 
And  cast  vou  round  in  soft  and  amorous  folds, 
Till  I  do  bid  uncurl. 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels.  The  Poetaster. 

Onely  to  me  two  home-bred  youths  belong, 
I'nskiU'd  in  any  hut  their  mother-tongue; 
Alike  in  feature  both,  and  garb  appear, 
With  honest  faces,  tho'  with  uncutt'd  hair. 

Congreve.  Juvenal,  Sat.  11. 

■ The  uncurling  floods,  diffus'd 

In  glassy  breadth,  seem  through  delusive  lapse 
Forgetful  of  their  course. — Thomson.  Spring. 


Heaven  sure  nas  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncurst, 
To  show  how  all  things  were  created  first. 

Waller.  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,  c.  1. 

UN-CUT.     Not  sheared,  not  severed  (by  a 

sharp  instrument). 

Therfore  the  souldiers  thought  good  that  it  should  be  kept 
■whole  rncut,  and  that  some  one  of  them  should  haue  the 
wholle  iaquet,  to  whose  lotte  it  should  chaunce. 

Udal.  John,  c.  19, 

Nor  should  their  stand  any  ereat,  cumbersom,  un-cut-up 
pies,  at  the  nether  end  fill'd  with  moss  and  stones,  partly  to 
make  a  shew  with  and  partly  to  keep  the  lower  mess  from 
eating. — Beaum.  #  Fletch.   The  Woman  Hater,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

If  now  thy  beauty  be  of  such  esteem, 

Which  all  of  so  rare  excellency  deem  ; 

What  would  it  be,  and  prized  at  what  rate, 

Were  it  adorned  with  a  kingly  state? 

Which  being  now  but  in  so  mean  a  bed, 

Is  like  an  uncut  diamond  in  lead. 

Drayton.  Edw.IV.  to  Jane  Shore. 

UN-DAM.     To  be  or  cause  to  be,  free  from  or 
without,  to  remove — a  stop,  obstruction,  hinder- 
ance,  confinement. 
Then  when  the  fiery  suns  too  fiercely  play. 
And  shrivell'd  herbs  on  with'ring  sterna  decay, 
The  wary  ploughman,  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
Vndams  his  watry  store,  hupe  torrents  flow  ; 
And,  ratiing  down  the  rocks,  large  moisture  yield, 
Temp'ring  the  thirsty  fever  of  the  field. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  i. 


Not     injured,     hurt, 


Thou'lt  find  that  plants  will  frequent  changes  try, 

Vndamag'd.  and  their  marriageable  arms 

Conjoin  with  others.  /.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

UN-DA'MPED.     Not  cooled  or  chilled;  not 
dispirited,  disheartened,  or  discouraged. 
Great  moral  teacher  !  wisest  of  mankind  ! 
Solon  the  next,  who  built  his  common-weal 
On  equity's  wide  base  ;  by  tender  laws 
A  lively  people  curbing,  yet  undamped. 

Thomson.   Winter. 
Undampt  by  doubt,  uiidarken'd  by  despair, 
Philander,  thus,  augustly  rears  his  head, 
At  that  black  hour,  which  general  horrour  sheds 
On  the  low  level  of  th'  inglorious  throng. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  3. 

UN-DA'MPNED,  i.e.  uncondemned,  (qv.) 

And  Poul  seide  to  hem,  thei  senten  us  men  of  Rome 
into  prisoun  that  weren  betun  openli  and  undampned,  and 
now  priueili  thei  bryngen  us  out.—  Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  16. 

UN-DA'NGERED.  \      Free  from,  free  from 
Unda'ngerous.  §  the  risk  or  hazard  of— 

pain,  hurt,  ill,  mischief. 
For  had  ye  dwellid  within  yeur  shippis,  and  nat  go  them 


i  undaungerid. 


Chau 


The  Marchantes  Second  Talc. 


UN-CU'RRENT.     Not  i 
awing  or  passing. 

niles  upon  me,  and  forsworn  t 


set  so  light  by  all  the  i 

■i.l  j-uiid  .liiil'.-ment  whi 
nprehended  in  any  tw 


,  Hi,.  : 


mown-. 


,  the- 


England,  as  that  it 
pacities  how  good 

intendence  be  over  it,  except  it  be  sifted  and  straind  with 

manual  stamp. — M/!h>>i,   A rmpagitica. 

UN-CU'RRIED.    Not  having  the  hide  (coriio/i) 
rubbed,  dressed. 
Out  upon  yoo,  you 


UN-CURSE,  f.  )      To  be  or  cause  to  be  free 
Uncu'rsed.  )  from  ;    to   remove  a  curse, 

r  doom  to  punishment,  torment  or  torture. 

Scroope.  Sweet  Loue  [[  see]  changing  his  propertie, 
Turnes  to  the  sowrest,  and  most  deadly  hate : 
Againe  vncurse  their  soules :  their  peace  is  made 


Then  cherish  this,  this  unexpensive  power, 
Undangerout  to  the  public,  ever  prompt, 
Bv  lavish  Nature  thrust  into  your  hand. 

Thomson.  Britannia. 

UN-DA'SHED.  Not  struck;  (met.)  not 
struck  with  astonishment,  shame,  or  fear  ;  not 
daunted. 

Yet  stands  he  stiff,  undayh'd,  unterrify'd; 

His  mind  the  same,  although  hi.,  furture  worse  : 

Virtue  in  greatest  dangers  b'ing  best  shown. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vi. 

UN-DA'TED.  Not  having  (the  time,  a  fixed 
time)  given,  noted,  or  remarked. 

For,  when  the  tribute  unto  nature  due, 
Was  paid,  they  did  receive  new  life  from  you  ; 
"Which  shall  not  be  undated,  since  thy  breath 
Is  able  to  immortal,  after  death. 

Diggs.  Etegy  on  B.  Jonson. 

UN-DA'UNTABLE.  A        That     cannot     be 
Unda'cnted.  !  daunted  or  tamed  ( Kr. 

Unda'i'ntedly.  f  Indomptable),        sub- 

Unda'cntedness.  J  jeeted,  subdued,  over. 

come  ;    brought  under,  or  in  subjection  ;   afraid 

or  affrighted. 

On  this  side,  lo  .'  the  Getule  town  behold  ! 

\      ...     ,'.'.■■  i.:l  V  .':    ill.  :       U     Ii 

Eke  the  undaunted  Numides  compass  thee: 
Also  the  Sirtes  unfriendly  harbrough. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  jEtcis,  b.  iv. 


UND 


The  whilst  the  king  did  all  his  courage  bend 
Against  those  four  which  now  before  him  were, 
Doubting  not  who  behind  him  doth  attend; 

Ami  plies  his  hands  undaunted,  unaffear'd, 
And  with  good  heart,  and  life  for  life  lie  stirr'd. 


A  good  conscience  will 
fident,  and  dare  put  him  i 
heart  strikes  him  not,  it  b 


dauntedly  con- 
the  world, 


Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  SamueVs  Contestation. 
Such  a  series  there  was  of  successive  undauntedness  in 
lat  noble  family.—  Fuller.  Worthies.  Warwickshire. 
But  [he]  proceeded  on  in  the  performance  of  all  his  duty, 
nd  prosecution  of  his  great  designs  with  undaunted  cou- 
rage, with  unwearied  industry,  with  undisturbed  tranquil- 


lity and  satisfaction  of  n 


-Barrow,  vol. 


,  Ser.  ■ 


But  Hoper  then,  undauntedly  (indurato  amino,  say  th 
Acts)  refused  to  return. 

Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  1  Mary,  an.  155< 

But  let  not  our  undauntedness  appear  the  effect  of  suller 
ness,  or  fierceness,  or  of  meer  resolvedness ;  hut  k't  it  lie  < 
calm  and  charitable,  that  we  may  not  be  suspected  to  be  th 
martyrs,  rather  of  our  glory,  or  our  courage,  than  of  oc 
religion.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  303. 


Walking 


:  for  execution  with  a  calm- 
iuld  scarce  have  proceeded 
led  by  faith,— Id.  lb.  p.  306. 


He  ended,  and  each  gnaw'd  his  lip,  aghast 

At  his  undaunted  hardiness  of  speech. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  i. 

We  are  meek  where  we  might  meet  with  opposition,  but 
feel  ourselves  undauntedly  bold  where  we  are  sure  of  no 
effectual  resistance.—  Knox.  Ess.  No.  17. 


i  UN-DA'WNING.     Not  showing  or  exhibiting 
light ;  not  becoming  light. 


Winter ;— Thou 

Shorl'ning  his  jour 
And  hurrying  turn 
Down  to  the  rosy  i 


npatient  of  h 


UN-DA'ZZLED.  Not  dazed,  confused,  per- 
plexed, by  excess  of  light. 

Whereas  the  ways  and  counsels  of  the  light 

So  sort  with  valour  and  with  manliness, 

As  that  they  carry  things  assuredly, 

Undazling  of  their  own  or  others  sight. 

Daniel.  To  Lord  Howard. 

Methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  mueingher  mighty  youth, 
and  kindling  her  undazl'd  eyes  at  the  i'ul  mid  day  beam  ; 
purging  and  unsealing  her  long-abused  sight  at  the  fountain 
U  self  of  heavenly  radiance. — Milton.  Areopagitica. 

A  sight,  whose  glory  made  them  look  on  fading  beauties 
With  as  undazzled  and  untroubled  eves,  as  eaeles  can  he 
supposed  to  cast  on   glow-worr 
newly  gazing  on  the  sun.— Boyle.    Works,  vol. 


.p.  2,1. 


UN-DEAD.       ^       Not  decayed,  wasted,  de- 
Unde'adly.  Vstroyed,  killed;  not  mortal. 

Unde'adliness.  J        Undeadhj  and  ioidca<i/invss, 
■incorruptibilis,  immortalitas. 

And  to  the  king  of  worldis  undeedli  and  unvisible  God 
tone  be  onour  and  glorie  into  worldi3  of  worldis  amen. 

Wiclif.  1  Tymo.  c.  1. 
That  thou  kepe  the  commaundement   without   wemme 
withoute  repreef  into  the  comyng  of  oure  Lord  Jesu  Crist 
myghti  kyng  of  kyng' 


hud  ■ 


blessid  and  : 
lordis  schal   schewe  : 
nwedtynesse.—Id.  lb. 


tymes,  which  aloone 


vndead. —  Udal.  John,  < 

UN-DEAF,  v.  Not  to  remove  the  sense  of 
hearing  ;  to  restore  it. 

Though  Richard  my  liues  counsell  would  not  heare, 
My  deaths  sad  tale,  mav  yet  vndeafe  his  eare. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

UN-DEALT.  Not  treated,  or  transacted 
with. 

[He]  hath  not  forborn  to  scandalize  him,  unconferr'd  with, 
unadmonish'd,  undealt  with  by  any  pastorly  or  brotherly 
convincement,  in  the  most  open  and  invective  manner,  and 
lity  that  drift  or  set  design  could 


nted. — Milton.   Tetrachordon. 


UN-DEBA'RRED.     Not  obstructed,  guarded 
against,  prevented,  hindered. 

For  wareless  insolence  (whil'st  undebarr'd 
or  bounding  awe)  runs  on  to  such  excess, 
That  following  lust  and  spoil,  and  blood  so  hard, 
fiees  not  how  they  procure  their  own  distress. 

Daniel.  Civil  Warty  *>•  Yi 


Not     falling     away  ; 
waning,      wasting, 


UND 

UN-DEBA'UCHED.  Not  corrupted,  viti- 
ated, seduced,  allured,  to  profligacy. 

He  sends  us  for  the  determination   of  decency  to  the 
judgement  of  our  right  reason,   undebauched  nature,  aud 
approved  custom.— Bp.  Hall.  Remains. 
For  when  the  world  was  bucksom,  fresh,  and  young, 
Her  sons  were  undebauch'd,  and  therefore  strong. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat,  6. 
They  would  be,  were  not  madness  in  the  head. 
And  folly  in  the  heart ;  were  England  now 
What  England  was,  plain,  hospitable,  kind, 
And  undebauch'd.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 

UN-DECA'YING. 

Undeca'yed. 
withering. 

"  Would  God  our  times  had  had  some  sacred  wight, 
Whose  words  as  happy  as  our  swords  had  been, 
To  have  prepar'd  lor  us  trophies  aright 
Of  undecayiny  frames  t'  have  rested  in." 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  v. 
For  these  lines  are  the  veins,  the  arteries, 
And  undcciiiiing  life-strings  of  those  hearts, 
That  still  shall  pant.  Id.  Musophilus. 

Themselves  alone, 

With  inborn  valour  force  their  fortune  on  ? 
How  fierce  in  fight,  with  courage  undecay'd ; 
Judge  if  such  warriors  want  immortal  aid. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  X. 
Eternal,  boundless,  undecay'd, 

A  thought  unseen,  but  seeing  all, 
All,  all  in  earth,  or  skies  display'd, 
Shall  it  survev,  shall  it  recall. 

Byron.    Hebrew  Melodies. 

UN-DECE'IVE,  v.  )      To  free  from  fraud  or 
Undece'ivable.         j  guile,    or   the  effects   of 
fraud  or  guile,  (from  error,  mistake,  delusion.) 

Now  seraeth  it  to  some  men,  that  it  may  well  peraduen- 
ture  happen,  that  the  good  men  wel  beleuing  &  rndeceiued, 
be  those  that  belcue  the  worship  of  ymages  &  praying  to 
saltes  to  be  ydolatry.  —Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  186. 

Then  shall  we  receiue  of  him  whose  iudgemetes  are  sure, 
and  vndeceyueable,  rewardes,  according  to  our  desertes. 

Udal.  I  Cor.  c.  4. 


Thus  much  be  said  in  general  tc 

to  that  Arcadian  prayer  us'd  in 

undeceive  us  what  esteem  we  are 

Milton. 


his  prayers,  and  in  special 
his  captivity;  enough  to 
to  set  upon  the  rest. 


Hold  fast,  then  my  dear  friend,  this  sure  ancli 
undeceivable  hope  ;  and  spit  in  the  face  of  men 
that  shall  go  about  to  slacken  your  hand. 

Bp.  Halt.  Let.  concerning  falling  away  fit 


No  body,  saith  Cicero,  shall  ever  drive  me  from  the  hope 
of  immortality  :  and,  if  this  my  opinion  concerning  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  should  at  last  prove  an  errour  ;  yet, 
'tis  a  very  delightful  errour  ;  and  1  will  never  sutler  imself 
to  be  undeceived  in  so  pleasing  an  opinion,  as  long  as  I  live. 
Clarke.  Evidences,  Prop.  4. 

This  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  and  I  was  just  going  to 
leave  him,  when  one  of  the  natives,  an  intelligent  youth, 
undertook  to  undeceive  me.— Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

UN-DE'CENT.  ^       Now  usually  written  In- 
Unde'cency.  >  decent,  (qv. ) 

Unde'cently.  J  Not  fit,  becoming,  comely, 
suitable,  seemly,  proper,  or  appropriate. 

Bart.  You,  madam,  at  an  hour  so  far  undecent? 
Death,  O  my  soul  \  this  is  a  foul  fault  in  ye. 

Beaum.  £  Fletch.    Women  Pleas'd,  Act  ii.  &c.  3. 

If  I  found  in  the  story  afterward,  any  of  them  by  word  or 
deed,  breaking  that  oath,  I  judg'd  it  the  same  fault  of  the 
poet,  as  that  which  is  attributed  to  Homer,  to  have  written 
undecent  things  of  the  gods. 

Milton.  Apology  for  Smcclijmnnus. 

When  S.  Gregory  had  sent  Augustin  the  monk  to  convert 
the  Saxons,  lie  pave  him  advice  not  to  press  them  at  first 
too  passionately  to  quit  their  undecent  marriages,  winch  by 
their  long  customs  and  the  interest  of  their  families  they 
would  be  too  apt  to  hold  tuo  pertinaciously,  and  with  incon- 
venience, but  after  wanN  it  would  be  done. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

The  consent  of  nations,  that  is,  puhlick  fame  amongst  all 
or  the  wisest  nations  is  a  great  signification  of  decency  or 
undcccncy,  and  a  piooable  indication  of  the  law  of  nature. 
Id.  lb.  c.  1. 

See  that  none,  youth  or  other,  be  suffered  to  go  in  hoots 
and  spurs,  or  to  wear  their  hair  /indecently  long. 

Laud.  Rem.  Hist,  of  his  Ch.  of  Oxford,  p.  61. 

It  is  very  undecent  for  a  master  to  jest  or  play  with  his 
scholars  ;  but  not  only  undecent,  but  very  dangerous  too,  in 
such  a  way  to  play  upon  them.— South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  1. 

Ozym.  I  cast  it  from  me.  like  a  garment  torn, 
Bagged,  and  too  undecent  to  be  worn. 

Dryden.  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  i,  eel. 
2053 
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UN-DECI'DE,  v.  \       See  Indecisive. 
Undeci'dable.        \      Not  to  be,  that  cannot 
Undeci'ded.  J  or  may  not  be,  determined, 

concluded,  adjudged. 

To  undecide  (Daniel), — to  reverse,  or  act  con- 
trary to  a  decision. 

I  must  referre  it  to  them  that  be  priuie,  and  of  counsel 
with  the  ports :  and  so  leauing  this  also  vndecided,  holde 
on  the  way,  wherein  I  am  entred. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

And  thrust  them  on  to  use  the  present  tide 

And  Mow  of  this  occasion,  to  regain 

Th' enthralled  monarch,  and  to  undecide 

The  late  concluded  act  they  held  for  vain- 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vii. 

For  one  thing  which  we  haue  left  to  the  order  of  the 
church,  they  had  twenty  which  were  vndecided  by  the  ex- 
presse  word  of  God.— Hooker.  Eccles.  Politic,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

Amongst  which  said  difficulties  perhaps  there  is  hardly  a 
greater,  and  more  und.-cidmhlr  pinhleiu  in  natural  llienlo-y, 
and  which  has  not  only  exercised  but  even  crucified  the 
greatest  wits  of  all  am->,  than  the  reconciling  of  the  immu- 
table certainty  of  God's  fore  knowledge  with  the  freedom 
and  contingency  of  all  human  acts,  both  good  and  evil,  so 
fore-known  by  him.— South,  vol.  iii.  Ser,  6. 

The  ruffled  brine 

Roars  stormy,  they  together  dash  the  clouds. 

Levying  their  equal  force  with  utmost  rage  ; 

Long  undecided  lasts  the  airy  strife.—/.  Philips.  Blenheim. 

So  doubted  he,  and  undecided  yet 

Stood  drawing  lurtb  his  laid  mm  lmgp  :   whenlo! 

Down  sent  by  Juno,  to  whom  both  alike 

Were  dear,  and  who  alike  watch'd  over  both, 

Pallas  descended.  Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

UN-DECI'PHERED.  Not  made  known,  ex- 
plained, or  interpreted. 

For  [as  the  poet]  sings  they  " steal  to  Nature's  closet, 

and  from  thence  bring  nought  but  undecipher'd  characters  ;" 
characters  that  will  inform  them  no  more  of  God's  natural, 
than  they  do  of  his  moral,  government. 

Warburton.   Works,  vol.  x.  Dis.  29. 

UN-DECK,  y.  \      To  be  or  cause  to  be  with- 
Unde'cked.         )  out,  to  remove  or  strip  off,  the 
cover  or  array,  dress  or  ornament. 


I  haue  giuen  here  my  soules 

ndeck  the  pompous  body  of  a 

Shakespean 


Liet 


Rich.  II.  Activ.  sc. 
e  the  best  that  she  can  boast 
'd,  imdtik'd,  and  almost  lost. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b. 


UN-DECLA'RED.     Not   clearly   shown,   not 

plainly,  manifestly,  shown,  explained,  pronounced. 

Thus  whiche  kynde  of  electes  hymselfe  meaneth,  Tyndallo 

leaueth  vndeclared.  and  will  we  shail  -ea^e  at  hys  mynde. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  577. 

UN-DECRE'ED.  Freed  from,  released  from, 
judgment,  order,  or  ordainment. 

Cou'd  be  revers'd,  and  undecreed  for  me. 

Dryden.  K.  Arthur,  Act  iii. 

UN-DE'DICATED.  Not  appropriated  or 
apportioned ;  without  an  appropriate  writing  or 
inscription. 

I  should  let  this  book  come  forth  undedicated,  were  it  not 
that  the  motives,  that  induced  me  to  address  it  to  you,  are 
of  such  a  nature,  Sic.—BoyL.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 

UN-DE'EDED.     Not  having  performed  any 
deeds  or  actions  ;  not  signalized  by  actions. 
I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  armes 
Are  hyr'd  to  beare  their  staues  ;  either  thou  Macbeth, 
Or  else  my  sword  with  an  vnbattered  edge 
I  sheath  againe  vndeeded. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  V.  SC  7. 

UN-DEFA'CED.  Not  having  the ^  face  or 
appearance  injured,  not  deformed  or  disfigured. 

the  abbot  hath  not  received  of  his  in 


Strype.  Eccles.  Man 
say — be  proud  of  your  country 

in  them   is  involved  the  characte 
unspeakable  corrupti 


Hen.  VIII.  an.  153( 
md  your  appellation 


Cnox,  vol.vi.  Ser.  26. 
e.    Indefatigable, 


UN-DEFA'TIGABLE. 

(qv.) 

That  cannot  be  wearied  or  tired,  worn  out  or 
exhausted. 


LIND 

Mean  while  the  lord  deputy  with  undefatiyuble  pains 
piosecutethMac  Hugh:  and  at  length  the  rebells  being  put 
to  flight  on  all  sides,  and  many  of  them  slain  :  Colonell 
Milburn  took  hini  as  he  was  Hying  out  of  breath  to  his 
lurking  hole.— Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  159G. 

UN-DEFE'ASIBLE.  Also  In.  That  cannot 
be  annulled,  abrogated,  avoided  or  made  void. 

And  the  said  victorie  consisteth  in  the  vndefensable  scrip- 
lure  of  the  olde  and  newe  testamente.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  22. 

Cease  not  then,  O  my  soul,  till  by  a  sure  and  und<-fehible 
application,  thou  hast  brought  all  these  home  to  thy  self. 

Bp.  Hall.   The  Soul's  Farewel  to  Earth,  §  8. 


That  they  might  have  collated  strength  and  grace, 
On  her  weak  side  :  which  {scorn'd  and  maliced) 
Lay  open  undcfenc'd,  apt  to  b'  undone 
By  proud  usurping  pow'r,  when  he  was  gone. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  viii. 

UN-DEFE'NDED.  Not  guarded,  secured, 
fortified,  upheld,  supported,  maintained,  pro- 
tected. 

We  rest  our  selfe,  and  suffren  euery  homl 
To  slee  each  other,  as  thin-  vn defended. 
So  staut  the  war,  and  peace  is  not  amended. 

Imputed  to  Chaucer.  A  Ballade  to  K.  Hen.  IV. 

If  a  sober  man  shall  stand  alone  unarm'd,  undefended,  or 
unprovided,  and  shall  tell  that  he  will  make  the  sun  stand 
Btill,  or  remove  a  mountain,  or  reduce  Xerxes  his  army  to 
the  scantling  of  a  single  troop,  he  thr.t  believes  he  will  and 
can  do  this,  must  believe  he  does  it  by  a  higher  power  than 
he  can  yet  perceive. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Bute  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  4. 


The  joyless  morn 
A  dreadful 
Some  buried 


rose,  and  found 

mow,  some  frozen  to  the  ground 
ling  still  with  death,  and  lay 
is'  rights,  an  undefended  prey. 
Dryden.   The  Hi     ' 


Panther. 

All  other  opinions,  under  the  name  of  prejudices,  must 
fall  along  with  it;  and  property,  left  undefended  by  prin- 
ciples, become  a  repository  of  spoils  to  tempt  cupidity,  and 
uot  a  magazine  to  furnish  arms  for  defence. 

Burke.  Let.  to  Wm.  Elliot,  Esq. 

UN-DEFI'ED.  Not  proclaimed  or  pronounced 
— to  be  an  enemy,  an  antagonist ;  not  called  or 
challenged  to  a  conflict  or  strife. 

False  traitor,  miscreaunt,  thou  broken  hast 
The  law  of  amies  to  strike  foe  undefide: 
But  thou  thy  treason's  fruit,  I  hop..',  hhalt  taste 
Right  sowre,  and  feel  tin  law,  the  \\  inch  th.m  hast  defast. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

When  Tarifa  (I  saw  him  ride  apart) 

Chang'd  his  blunt  cane  for  a  steel  pointed  dart ; 

And  meeting  Ozmyn  next. 

Who  wanted  time  for  treason  to  provide, 

He  basely  threw  it  at  him,  undefy'd. 

Dryden.  1  Ft.  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  i. 

UN-DEFI'LED.  ^        Not    dirtied,    polluted, 

Undefi'ledly.        >  corrupted,     contaminated, 

Undefo'l-led.        J  vitiated. 

Men  loue  ghe  ghoure  wyues  as  Crist  louyde  the  chirche, 
and  ghaf  hvusilf  for  it  to  make  it  hooli  and  clenside  it  with 
the  waisschyng  of  watir  in  the  word  of  lyf  to  ghyue  the 
chyrche  glorious  to  hymsilf  that  it  hadde  no  wem  ne  ryuel- 
ing  or  ony  such  thing,  but  that  it  be  hooli  and  undehu'hd. 
Wiclif.  Effesies,c.5. 

If  that  thilke  thing  that  thou  haddest  for  more  precious, 
in  al  thy  richesse  of  for  tunc-,  he  kept  to  thee,  yet  by  the  grace 
of  God,  vnwemmed  and  vtidefouled  ;  maiest  thou  than  plaine 
rightfully,  vpon  the  mischief  of  fortune,  sithen  thou  hast 
yet  thy  best  thinges?— Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  ii. 

But  whan  he  knewe,  that  they  were  of  noble  lignage, 
sente  theyra  vndefyled  to  theyr  parentes  and  kynne  i'olke. 

Sir  T.  Etyot.   The  Govcrnovr,  b.  iii.  c.  17. 


But  I  wil  hauc  matrimony  obserued  more  holyly  &  v 
fijledly  among  them  that  professe  the  newe  lawe. 

Udal.  Matthew, 


Though  now  their  acts  be  no  where  to  be  found, 

As  .hat  renowned  poet  them  compiled, 
With  warlike  numbers,  and  heroick  sound, 
Dan  Chaucer  (well  of  English  vndefiled) 
On  fames  eternall  bead-roll  worthy  to  be  filed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

Merciful  great  defender  ! 

Preserve  thine  holy  altars  and, jit',:. 
Protect  this  land  from  bloody  men  and  idols, 
Save  my  poor  peuple  from  the  yoke  of  Home, 
And  take  thy  painful  servant  to  thy  mercy. 

Rotve.  Lady  Jane  Gray,  Act  ii. 


UND 

UN-DEFI'NABLE.  >     See  Indefinite.  That 
Undefined.  f cannot  be  bounded,  li- 

mited, determined,  restricted;  comprised  in  words 
or  terms  of  explanation. 


Though  we  should  strike  off  all  the  unmerited  pensions, 
while  the  power  of  the  crown  remains  unlimited,  the  very 
same  undeserving  persons  might  afterwards  return  to  the 
wry  santr  list :  or  if  they  did  not,  other  persons  meriting  as 
little  as  they  do,  might  be  put  upon  it  to  an  undeftnable 
amount.— Burke.  On  Economical  Reform. 

The  field  around  Mont  St.  Jean  and  Hougomont  appears 
to  want  little  but  a  better  cause,  and  that  undfji/m />/<■■  hut 
impressive  halo  which  the  lapse  of  ages  throws  around  a 

celebrated  spot,  to  vie  in  interest  with  any  or  all  of  these 
[Platea].— Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c.  3.  Note  7. 

It  consists  in  a  perfect  exemption  from  every  uneasiness, 
corporeal  or  mental ;  and  in  a  general  undefined  perception 
of  comfort.— Cvgan.  Ethical  Treat.  Dis.  3.  c.  1. 

It  struck  even  the  besieger's  ear 
With  something  ominous  and  drear, 
An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill. 
Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still, 
Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 
Of  that  strange  sense  its  silence  framed. 

Byron.  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  s.  11. 

UN-DEFLO'WERED.  Not  stript  or  robbed 
of  the  flower,  the  bloom,  the  grace,  the  beauty ; 
not  vitiated,  defiled,  polluted. 

They  leaue  no  cattaile  vnslain,  no  gardeigne  vnrobbed, 
no  wylde  beaste  vnchased,  nor  no  maide  vndefioured,  and 
yet  whiche  is  worsse,  they  eat  without  payment,  and  they 
will  not  serue  without  paiement,  nor  no  man  ca 
and  endure  among  them.— Golden  Bake,  Let.  2. 


Much  more  may  a  king  enjoy  his  rights  and  prerogatives 
undrflour'd,  untouch'd,  and  be  as  absolute  and  compleat  a 
king,  as  all  his  royalties  and  revenues  can  make  him. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

UN-DEFO'RMED.  Not  stripped  or  spoiled  of 
the  form,  shape,  or  figure ;  not  defaced  or  dis- 
figured. 

The  sight  of  so  many  gallant  fellows,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  glare  of  war,  yet  undefonned  by  battles,  may  possibly 
invite  your  curiosity. — Pope. 


The  intention  of  a  founder,  in  preserving  grammar  studies 
undegraded,  ought  to  be  held  sacred. 

Knox.  Rein,  on  Grammar  Schools. 

UN-DEJE'CTED.  Not  cast  down,  humbled, 
or  depressed. 

We  shall,  indeed,  often  fall ;  but  let  us  rise  undetected. 

Our  failings  will  be  great,  but  great  also  may  be  our  virtues. 

Knox.  Ess.  No.  22. 

UN-DE'IFIED.  Not  ranked  or  classed  among 
the  gods;  not  treated  as  a  god  or  goddess;  stripped 
of  imputed  divinity. 

That  original  and  fiery  virtue  given  him  by  fate  all  on  a 
sudden  goes  out,  and  leaves  him  undeified  and  despoil'd  of 
all  his  force,  till  finding  Anteros  at  last,  he  kindles  and 
repairs  the  almost  faded  ammunition  of  his  deity  by  the 
reflection  of  a  coequal  and  homogeneal  fire. 

Milton.  Doct.  $  Disc,  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

An  idol  may  be  nndeifi '■<!  by  many  accidental  causes. 
Marriage  in  particular  is  a  kind  of  counter-apotheosis,  or  a 

ilei.N'.iiinn  inverted.— Spectator,  No.  7i. 


TTN-DELA'YING. 

Undf.la'yedly 
UndelVyable. 


^  Not  putting 
Vponing;  not 
J  or  retarding. 


off  or  post- 
prolonging 


But  yf  that  be  feruent  [ham.'  desyrej  [although there  be 
no  sounde  of  any  one  worde  harde)  it  doth  most  easylye 
penetrate,  and  uhtavneth  vinhltttiedlyc  a  through  and  gra- 
lehande  of  God. 

Fisher.  A  Godtie  Treatise,  c.  1. 


■ ■  His  command  at  once 

Achilles  issu'd  to  his  warriors  bold. 
That  all  should  gird  their  armour,  and  the  steeds 
Join  to  the  chariot  ;    uml.lmi'ing  each 
Complied,  and  in  bright  arm's  stood  soon  array'd. 
Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  \ 

UN-DE'LEGATED.      Not    assigned, 
mitted  to  the  charge,  deputed. 

2051 


UND 

This  we  have  never  commissioned  you  to  do;  and  U  is 
one  instance  among  many  indeed,  of  your  assumption  of 
undelegated  power.—  Burke.   On  the  French  Revolution. 

UN-DELI'BERATE.  Not  advised,  const- 
dered,  reflected. 

Hut  the  strange  manner  of  the  prince's  coming  and  unde- 
liberate throwing  himself  and  the  king's  hopes  into  that 
sudden  engagement,  Transported  him  with  passion  and  de- 
spair.— Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  510. 

UN-DELI'GHTED.  )      Not  greatly  pleased, 
Undru'ghtful.  J  or  gratified ;    not  filled 

with    highly   pleasing    sensations ;    not    without 
pleasure. 

But  wide  remote 

From  this  Assyrian  garden,  where  the  fiend 
Saw  undettgkted  all  delight,  all  kind 
Of  living  creatures  new  to  sight  and  strange : 
Two  of  fair  nobler  shape  erect  and  tall, 
Godlike  erect,  with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  majestie  Beemd  lords  of  all. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 
Wretched  mankind!  wherefore  hath  Nature  made 

But  to  give  tire  to  lust,  t'  add  greater  flame. 

Don:,:!.  Let.  from  Octavta  to  Marcus  Antoniut.  ' 
And  where  love  cannot  be,  there  can  he  left  of  wedlock 
nothing  but  the  empty  husk  of  an  outside  matrimony,  as  ' 
uiidcln/itful  and  unpleasing  to  God,  as  anv  other  kind  of 
hypbciisy.— Milton.  Doct.  #  Dis.  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  6.     '     ll 
'ighted  by  the  boundless  spring 
Are  the  broad  monsters  of  the  foaming  deep: 
From  the  deep  ooze  and  gelid  cavern  rous'd, 
They  flounce  and  tumble  in  unwieldy  joy. 

Thomson.  Spring. 
Resounds  the  living  surface  of  the  ground; 
Nor  undelightful  is  the  ceaseless  hum, 
To  him  who  muses  through  the  woods  at  noon. 

Id.  Summer.  , 

UN-DELI'VERED.  Not  liberated,  or  freed; 
not  released,  given  up  or  over,  (sc. )  into  the  pos- 
session of. 

Thus  both  stood  silent,  and  confused  so, 

Their  eyes  relating  how  their  hearts  did  mourn  : 

Both  big  with  sorrow,  and  both  great  with  woe,  w 

In  labour  with  what  was  not  to  be  born ; 

This  mighty  burthen  wherewithal  they  go, 

Dies  undeliver'd,  perishes  unborn. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  ii. 

It  is  a  deed  of  highest  charity  to  help  undeceive  the 
people,  and  a  work  worthiest  your  authority,  in  all  things 
else  authors,  assertors,  and  now  recoverers  of  our  liberty, 
to  deliver  us,  the  only  people  of  all  protestants  left  still  un- 
uelir,.,\i  from  the  oppressions  of  a  simonious  decimating 
clergy. — Milton.  Cons,  touching  the  Removal  of  Hirelings.  t 


He  had  protracted  the  time  by  all  the 


he  could 


night    I 


ami  intended  Btill  so  to  order  and  i 
the  delivery,  to  be  done  at  sundry  times,  that  thereby  the 
easier  the  friends  of  such  as  should  be  delii-  red,  might  find 
remedy  for  their  redemption  and  enlargement. 

Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Q.  Mary,  an.  1556. 

UN-DELU'DED.     Not  deceived  or  beguiled. 

There  disencumber'd  from  her  chains,  the  ties 
Of  toys  terrestrial,  she  [the  soul]  can  rove  at  large  ; 
There  freely  can  respire,  dilate,  extend, 
In  full  proportion  iet  loose  all  her  powers; 
And  undeluded,  grasp  at  something  great. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  9, 
What  she  had  made  the  pupil  of  her  art, 
None  know— but  that  high  soul  secured  the  heart, 
And  panted  for  the  truth  it  could  not  hear, 
With  longing  breast  and  undeluded  ear. 

Byron.  A  Sketch. 

UN-DE'LUGED.        Not    overflown,     over- 
whelmed; soaked  or  saturated  (with  or  as  with 
wet  or  moisture). 
Peace,  O  ye  men  of  Ithaca!  while  yet 

The  iield  remains  uudri //>/'■!  vulh  your  blood. 

Cowper.  Homer.   Odyssey,  b.  xxir.  J 

UN-DEMO'LISHED.       Not     destroyed     or 
ruined,  dashed  or  broken  to  pieces ;  not  devoured. 
Mer.  Ay,  now  the  spheres  are  in  their  tunes  again 
What  place  is  this  so  bright  that  doth  remain 
Yet  uudcmolibit\t  f — B.  Jmtsvn.  Prince  Henry's  Barriers, 
Then  also,  though  to  foreign  yoke  submiss 
.She  undvmolish'd  stood,  and  ev'n  till  now 
Perhaps  had  stood.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  L 

UN-DEMONSTRABLE.  That  cannot  or 
may  not  be  shewn,  presented  to  the  mind,  proved 
by  argument. 


UND 

Out  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature,  ss  nut  of  certain, 

common,  and  undemonstrable  principles,  man's  reason  doth 
necessarily  proceed  unto  certain  mmv  pailicuhir  determina- 
tions: which  particular  determinations  being  found  out 
according  unto  t Ik-  reason  of  man,  they  have  the  names  ol 
human  laws. — Hooker.  Ecclesiastieull  Politic,  b.  v.  §  9. 

UN-DENI'ABLE.  That  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted, refused  or  disowned. 

If  there  be  either  vndeniable  appearance  that  so  it  doth, 
or  reason  such  as  cannot  deceiue,  then  scripture-proofe  (no 
doubt)  in  strength  and  value  exceedeth  all. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politie,  b.  ii.  §  7. 

What  is  not  undeniably  evil,  love  will  turn  to  all  the  ways 
of  viewing  it,  till  it  find  the  best  and  most  favourable. 

Leighton.  Com.  on  1  Peter,  v.  S. 

For  it  would  be  very  strange,  that  a  man  should  allow 
it  for  an  undeniable  truth,  that  two  angles  of  a  figure,  which 
he  measures  bylines  and  angles  of  a  diagram,  should  be 
bigger  one  than  the  other;  and  yet  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  those  lines  and  angles,  which  by  looking  on,  he  makes 
use  of  to  measure  that  by. — Locke.  Hum.Underat,  b.  iv.  c.  11. 

For  we  see  and  feel,  and  observe  daily  in  ourselves  and 
others,  such  powers  and  operations  and  perceptions,  as  un- 
deniably evince  themselves  either  to  be  the  properties  of 
immaterial  substances;  or  else  it  will  follow,  that  matter 
is  something,  of  whose  essential  powers,  (as  well  as  of  its 
we  have  altogether  as  little  idea,  as  we 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  10. 
raw  (says  he)  it  must  be  undeniably  plain— Thus,  that 

is,  grant  him  his  premisses,  and  the  conclusion  follows. 
Without  doaht.—  ll'arburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  §6. 


And  sit  he  it  is  thus,  that  good  men  no  fallen  neuermore 
of  hir  mede,  certes  no  man  ne  may  doute  of  the  vndepar- 
tnhlr  [inseparabili  poena]  paine  of  shrewes,  that  is  to  saine, 
that  the  paine  of  shrewes  departeth  not  from  hem  selfe 
neuer  mo.— Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 

UN-DEPE'NDING.  Not  hanging  from  ;  not 
resting  or  relying  upon  ;  not  sustained. 


we  may  confidently  conclude,  it  neve 


■wise  while  they  i 


i  the  ehu 


Milton.  Cons,  lunching  > 'he  lie uinval  of  Hirelings. 

UN-DEPHLE'GMATED.  Not  cleared  or 
purified  from  phlegm;  from  pituitous,  aqueous,  or 
watery  parts. 

Though  common  and  undephlegma/ed  aqua  fortis  will  not 
perforin  the  same  thing  well,  yet  that  which  is  made  ex- 


;.,■,/.-. 


,  vol. 


,  763. 


Rise  wretched  widow,  rise,  nor  undeplor'd 
Permit  my  gho^t  to  pass  The  Stygian  ford: 
But  rise,  prepaid  in  black,  to  mount  thv  perish'd  '. 
Drydcn.  Ovid.  Metat 
But  wherefore  speak  I  thus  1  still  undeplor'd, 
Unburied  in  my  fleet  Patroclus  lies. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  1 

UN-DEPRA'VED.  Not  vitiated,  corrupted, 
degraded. 

Wheras  knowledge  dwelt  in  our  v.ndeprnved  natures,  as 
light  in  the  sun,  in  as  great  plenty  and  purity  ;  it  is  now 
hidden  in  us  like  sparks  in  a  flint,  both  in  scarcity  and 
obscurity.— Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmal'-zivg,  c.  3. 

Of  what  kind  is  the  music  that  delights  those  who  are 
stigmatised  by  the  name  of  vulgar,  but  who  possess  all  the 
faculties  of  perception  in  a  state  und.prurrd  by  artificial 
refinement.— Knox.  Ess.  No.  70. 

UN-DEPRE'SSED.     Not  dejected,  or  sunk. 
Tis  he  indeed— disarm'd  but  undeprest, 


i  life  I 


TJN-DEPRI'VED.       Not    bereaved,    or    de- 
spoiled. 
He  join'd  not  in  their  choice,  because  he  knew 
Worse  might,  and  often  did  from  change  ensue. 
Much  to  himself  he  thought ;  but  little  spoke  : 
And  undepriv'd,  his  benefice  forsook. 

Dryden.  The  Character  of  a  Good  Parson. 

U'NDER.  Dut.  Onder;  Ger.  Under,  unter ,- 
Svv.  Under  ;  A.  S.  Under.  Tooke  resolves  it  into 
on,neder.  (See  Nether,  and  Beneath.  )  Wachter 
thinks  the  Ger.  may  be  Nidcr,  {inferior,  trans- 
posed. )  Wiikins.  in  his  Diagram,  places  it  in  direct 
opposition  to  upon* 


Under,  (much  used  in  composition,)  when  pre- 
fixed to  nouns,  may  be  considered  an  adjective. 
The  adv. — beneath,  below.  The  adj. — inferior, 
lower,  less,  subordinate. 

For  the  maistry  nys  not  a  kynge's,  ne  be  he  neuer  so  god, 
Ac  knygtes,  tint  ruder  hyui  fygteth,  &schedeth  here  bind. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  5/. 
Sibriht,  that  I  of  told,  that  the  lond  bad  lorn, 
That  a  suynhenl  slonh  md.-r  :i  husk  of  thorn, 
Had  a  kosyn,  night  Egbriht.  R.  Brunne,  p.  14. 

Right  vnto  the  gate  with  the  targe  thei  gede, 

Pigiiiaiul  on  a  gate,  cudtr  him  the  slouh  his  stede. 

Id.  p.  183. 

He  kept  hiscastels,  his  vitaile,  hismone, 

Vndere  the  kyng  seales,  the  chance  listnes  me. 

Id.  p.  28S. 

And  prechc  men  of  Plato,  and  proven  hit  by  Seneca 

That  alle  thyng  under  hevene.  ouhte  be  in  comuue 

Piers  Plouhnian,  p.  406. 

For  why  I  am  a  man  ordeyned  undir  power,  and  have 
knightis  undir  me,  and  I  seyh  to  this  go  :  and  he  gotli :  and 
to  an  other  come  ;  and  he  comith  :  and  to  my  servant  do 
this  and  he  doth  it.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  8. 

For  I  also  my  selfe  am  a  man  subiect  to  ye  authorise  of 
another,  &  haue  soudiers  vnder  me,  and  I  say  to  one  go,  & 
he  goeth,  &  to  another  come  &  he  cometh  :  and  to  my  ser- 
uaut,  do  this,  &  he  doeth  it.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

The< 
my  roof.— Wiclif.  Lute,  c.  7. 

The  centurion  sente  frendes  to  him,  sayinge  vnto  hin 
Lonle  trouble  not  Ihyselfe  :  for  1  am  n.H  worthy.-  thai  tin 
shouldest  entre  vndrr  my  rode.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Jhesus  answerde  and  seide  to  him,  bifore  that  Fil 
c'c-piiie  thee,  whaiiue  thou  were  undir  the  fige  tree,  I  sy^ 
thee.—  Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  1. 


Jeso 


and  sayde  vnto  him  :  before  that  Philippe 

v.heii  thou  waste  vmh-r  the  ii^e  tree,  1  sawe  tlie. 
Bible,  1551.   lb. 


He  h-kcth  un  and  doun,  til  he  hath  found 
The  clerkes  hors,  tlicr  as  he  stood  ybound 
Behind  the  mille,  under  a  levesell. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale,  ' 

So  that  ruder  the  clerkes  lawe 

Men  seen  the  merellall  misdrawe.— Gower.  Con.  - 
The  noble  Cesar  Julius 
Whiche  tho  was  kynge  of  Rome  londe 
With  great  battaile,  and  strong  honde 
All  Grece,  Perse,  and  Chaldee 
Wan,  and  put  vnder. 
But  a  longe  time  it  stode  still 
Under  the  Frenche  kynges  will. 
For  witte  ne  strength  maie  not  helpe 
"    '     l  yelpe, 


tin. 


vight.-  i 


Bold  words,  ;uinn, 
Forgotten :  drown  a 

is  al  1. nder  the  rose 

V  V letch.   Beyijrtr's  Bash,  Act  i 

60.  S. 

I  in  a  thicket  laid  me  down  on  leaves, 
Which  1  had  heap'd  together,  and  the  gods 
O'erwhelm'd  my  eyelids  with  a  flood  of  sleep. 
There,  under  wither'd  leaves,  forlorn,  I  slept 
All  the  long  night,  the  morning,  and  the  noon. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey 

b.vii. 

UNDER-A'CTION.  ) 
Undera'gent.              ) 
action  or  agent. 

Action  or  agent 
ordinate    to  the 

sub- 
chief 

The  action  of  it  [the  Heroick  Poem]  is  always  oi 
and  great.  The  least  and  most  trivial  episodes, 
actions,  which  are  interwoven    in  it,  are  parts  eith 


Dryden.  Virgil 

Their  devotion  serv'd  all  along  but  as  an  i 

their  avarice,  as  a  factor  or  under-agenl  to  their  extortion. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

UNDER-BEAR,  v.  \     To  suffer,  to  support, 
Underbea'ring,  n.     )  to  sustain. 
What  reuerence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaues ; 

Wooing  poore  craftes-inen,  with  the  craft  of  soules, 
And  patient  vnder-bearinq  of  his  fortune, 
As  'twere  to  banish  their  affects  with  him. 

Shakespeare  Rich.  II.  Act  i.  sc.  4. 
Envenom  him  with  words,  or  get  thee  gone, 
And  leaue  those  woes  alone,  which  I  alone 
Am  bound  to  vnder-beare. — Id.   K.  John,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 
Skirts  round,  underborne  with  a  hlueish  tinsel. 

Id.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

UNDER-BOUND,  i.  e.  bound,  confined,  held 
fast,  below  or  beneath. 

2055 
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But  the  good  prince  his  hand  more  fit  for  blowes 

With  his  huge  weight  the  pagan  onder  bound  ; 
But  he,  his  disaduanla-e  great  that  knew, 
Let  goe  his  hold,  and  on  his  feet  vp  Hew. 

Fairefax.  Tasso,  b.  xix. 

UNDER-BRACE,  v.     To  hold,  bind,  or  tic 
together,  below. 

The  'broider'd  band, 

That  underbrne'd  his  helmet  at  the  chin, 
Strain'd  to  his  smooth  neck  with  a  ceaseless  force, 
Chok'd  him.  Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iii. 

UNDER-BRANCH.     Lower  branch. 

It  cannot  sinke  into  my  mind 

Of  worth  and  value  as  the  tree. 

Spenser.  An  Elegie  for  Astrophel. 

UNDER-BRED. 


An  acquaintance, 
An  under-bred,  lit 
And  he  smil'd  as  '. 


See  Unbred. 
.friend  as  he  call'd  hir 


[self, 


Goldsmith.  The  Haunch  of  Venison. 
UNDER-BUY,  v.     To   buy  at   an   under   or 
lower  price. 

Madam  ye  have  a  witty  woman. 

Mar.  Two  sir, 
Or  else  ye  underbuy  us. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.   Valcntinian,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

UNDER-CA'RVED.      Cut  ox  graved  below. 
There  like  a  rich  and  golden  pyramede, 
Borne  up  by  statues,  shall  1  re  a  re  your  head, 
Above  your  vnder-carved  ornaments, 
And  shew,  how,  to  the  life,  my  soule  presents 
Your  forme  imprest  there. 

B.  Jonson.  To  the  Countess  of  Rutland. 

UNDER-CHAPS.     Lower  chaps. 
The  fulness  produced  by  this  attempt,  of  course  stretched 

the   skin  which    lies   between   the*   uiider-ehups,  as  being  the 

mosl  j  [elding  part  of  the  mouth. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  23. 

UNDER-CO'NDUCTS.     Lower  conducts. 


Some  haliar 
the  floor,  or  p: 

should  first  of 
conducts  and 
whence  may  a 


;  do  prc-smlie,  that  when  they  have  c 
it,  and  laid  out  the  limits  of  the  woi 
,11  dig  wells  and  cisterns,  and  other  i 
onveyanees,  for  the  SUlllage, 


double  benefit, 

Reliquiee  Wottoniance,  p.  19. 

UNDER-CROFT.     See  the  quotation. 

It  was  supported  by  three  rows  of  massy  clustered  pillars, 
with  rihs  diverging  from  them  to  support  the  solemn  roof. 
This  was  the  parish  church.  This  under- croft,  as  buildings 
of  this  sort  were  called,  had  in  it  several  chauntries  and 
monuments. — Pennant,  London,  p.  496. 


UNDER-CRY,  v.  So  Wiclif  renders  the  Lat. 
Inch  mare. 

And  eftsoone  Pilat  spak  to  hem  :  and  wolde  delyuere 
Jhesus.  And  thei  undiren.-deu  | inrlamabant]  and  seiden, 
crucifie  crucifye  him.—  Wiclif.  Luk.  c.  23. 

UNDER-DA'WBER.  A  lower,  inferior,  sub- 
ordinate dawber. 

Cast  down  this  new  mud-wall,  thrown  into  a  dirty  heap 
by  M.  W.  and  his  under-dawber  M.  S.  who  with  great  plea- 
sure behold  and  wonder  at  their  own  work,  and  call  it  a 
marble  building. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  b.  i. 

UNDER-DEA'LING,  i.  e.  dealing  under,  (sc.) 
cloak  or  cover  of  secresy;  clandestine. 

But  he  offer'd  to  go  himself  in  person  upon  that  expedi- 
tion ;  and  reckons  np  many  surmises  why  he  thinks  they 
would  not  suffer  him.  But  mentions  not  his  under-dealing 
to  debauch  armies  here  at  home. 

Milton.  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilikr. 

UNDER-DO'LVEN.     Delved  or  dug,  below. 

Wer  ghe  witen  not  what  the  scripture  seith  in  Elie  ?  hou 
he  preieth  God  aghens  Israel,  Lord  thei  han  slayn  thi 
profetis,  t 

UNDER-FE'LLOW.     Lower  fellow. 
They  carried  him  t 

business  than  those   underfelinws  had  shewed,)  began  in 
captious  manner  to  put  interrogatories  unto  him. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b,  ii. 
UNDER- FI'LLING.     The  lower  filling;  the 
filling  below  or  beneath. 

Therefore  that  we  may  found  our  habitation  firmly,  we 
must  examine  the  bed  of  earth  (as  I  may  term  it)  upon 
v  hh-h  v,e  will  build  ;  and  then  the  -iad<  rfiHinqs,  or  obstruc- 
tion, as  the  ancients  did  call  it.— Reliquiee  Wottonian<E,^.\7y 
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UNDER-FLAME.     A  flame  below,  inferior. 

Those  anthems  (almost  second  psalms)  he  writ, 
To  make  us  know  the  cross,  and  value  it, 

"We  should  not  need  warmth  from  an  under-ftame.) 

Elegy  upon  Dr.  Donne. 

UNDER-FO'NGEN,  v.     To  fang  is  to  take. 
See  Fong  and  Fang. 
To  under  fong,— to  undertake,  (qv.) 
Vortiger,  the  luther  mon,  tho  hys  sone  ded  was 
Vnderfong  agevn  to  hym  the  kyngdam,  alas ! 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  123. 
Eft  Suane,  the  Danes  kyng,  this  lond  did  vnderfonge, 
&  eft  vntille  Edward  Suane  sent  ageyn. — R.  Brunne,p. 57. 

The  Pope  and  alle  prelates,  psentcs  underfongen. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  51. 

■ ■  For  eny  speche  of  selver 

"What  mane  mester.  6th  merchaundise  he  usede 
Er  he  were  vnderfonge  free. — Id.  p.  43. 


Id.  p.  204. 

But  though  we  or  an  aungel  of  heuene  prechide  to  ghou 
bisidis  that  that  we  han  p;echid  to  ghou,  he  be  acursid  As 
I  haue  seid  bifore,  and  na  w  efisoone  I  seie,  if  any  preche  to 
ghou  bisidis  that  that  ghe  ban  [accepistis]  underfongen  he  be 
accursid.—  Wiclif.  Galathies,  c.  1. 

And  whan  this  kyng  was  passed  thus, 

This  false  tonged  Perseus 

The  regiment  hath  vnderfonge. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

And  he,  whiche  wisedom  hath  purueid, 

Of  all  that  to  reason  belongeth, 

With  gentill  herte  it  vnderfongeth.—Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

His  name  is  hight  Pollente,  rightly  so 

For  that  he  is  so  puissant  and  strong, 

That  with  his  puwre  he  all  doth  ouer-go, 

And  makes  them  s ui »ii  ft  to  lm  mighty  wrong; 

And  some  by  sleight  he  eke  doth  vnderfnng. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  2. 


And  if  thou  algate  Inst  light  virelayes, 
A  ml  In-.M.'i  songs  nf  lone  to  ruder  fong  ; 
AVho  but  thy  self  deserues  like  poets  praise. 

Id.  Shephcard's  Calender.  November. 

UNDER-FOOT,  adj.  >      i.  e.  under  the  foot ; 

U'nderfoot,  ad.  f  below. 

Debased,  dejected,  degraded;  abject. 


R.  Brunne,  p.  270. 
For  ther  n'ys  pore  ne  riche,  ne  what  state  he  be, 
That  he  n'ys  inulrf.tr  for  ins  iniquite.    . 

Imputed  to  Chaucer.  MarcJiantes  Second  Tala, 

But  deadly  werre  hath  his  couine 

Of  pestilence,  and  of  famine, 

Of  pouertee,  and  of  all  wo  ; 

Wherof  this  worlde  we  blamen  so, 

Whiche  nowe  the  werre  hath  vnderfoote 

Till  God  him  selfe  therof  do  boote. —Gower.  Con.  A.  b.iii. 

They  shall  remain  in  that  plight  for  ever,  the  basest,  the 
lowermost,  the  most  dejected,  most  underfoot,  and  down 
trodden  vassals  of  perdition. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  Eixjland,  b.  ii. 

"What  a  stupidness  then  is  it,  that  in  marriage  which  is 

the  nearest  resemblance  of  our  union  with  Christ,  we  should 

deject  ourselves  to  sii'-li  a  -Im'-ish  anil  underf<»d  philosophy, 

as  to  esteem  the  validity  of  marriage  meerly  by  the  flesh, 

though  never  so  broken  and  disjointed  from  lovr  and  peace. 

Id.    Tetrachordon. 

Lysitheus  mounting   upon  the  hoord,    laied   him    along 

on  the  floor,  and  there  under-foot  dispatched  him. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  998. 

UNDER-FU'RNISH,  v.  To  supply,  to  furnish, 
below,  lower,  or  less  than,  (sc.)  is  needful  or  ap- 
propriate. 

Can  we  suppose  God  would  underfurnish  man  for  the 
state  he  designed  him,  and  not  afford  him  a  soul  large 
enough  to  pursue  his  happiness  / — Collier.  On  Kindness. 

UNDER-GET,  v.  To  get  under;  to  under- 
stand. 


And  natheles  he  feynede  hym,  that  me  ruder  get  yt  noci. 
Id.  p.  109. 

UNDER-GIRD,  v.  To  bind,  or  fasten  toge- 
ther below. 

And  we  came  vnto  an  yle  named  Clauda,  &  had  much 
•worke  to  come  by  a  bote,  which  they  toke  vp  and  vscd 
helpe,  vndrrqcniirui,  the  ship.  iV.nyn-o  ieste  we  shoulde 
baue  fallen  into  Syrtes.— Bible,  1551.  Actes,  c.  27. 
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UNDER-GO,  v.  Togo,  move  under,  or  below; 
to  bear,  to  carry,  to  sustain,  to  support,  to  suffer, 
to  be  subject  to.     See  Underwent. 

So  th'  Aegaean  wind 

With  the  Tyrrhene  :  so  with  th'  Ionian 

The  Adriatike  met.     How  oft  in  vaine 

That  day  the  sea  seem'd  mountaine's  topps  t'  oreflow, 

And  yeilding  earth  that  deluge  t'  vndergoe. 


And  in  the  s 


May.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  \ 
•  city,  tyrants  were  to  undergo  legal  j 


tence  by  the  law 

Milton.  An  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 

The  fruit  is  gathered  just  before  it  is  perfectly  ripe,  and 
being  laid  in  heaps,  is  closely  covered  with  leaves  ;  in  this 
state  it  undergoes  a  fermentation,  and  becomes  disagreeably 
sweet.— Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  17. 

But  here  what  needed  words  to  blow  the  fire. 

In  flame  already,  and  enkindl'd  so, 

As  when  it  was  proclaim'd  they  might  retire, 

Who  found  unwillingness  to  undergo 

That  vent'rous  work  f  Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  viii. 

And  such  they  were,  who  might  presume  t'  have  done 

Much  for  the  king,  and  honour  of  the  state ; 

Having  the  chiefest  actions  undergone 

Both  foreign  and  domestical  of  late.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 
Thou  didst  smile, 

Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heauen, 

When  I  haue  deck'd  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt, 

Vnder  my  burthen  groan'd.  which  rais'd  in  me 

Against  what  should  ensue. 

Shakespeare.   The  Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Esc.  If  any  in  Vienna  be  of  worth 


Tot 


mple  grace,  i 

-Id.  Measur 


■  Measure, 


It  is  Lord  Angelo.- 

Cassi.  Now  know  you,  Caska,  I  haue  mou'd 
Some  certaine  of  the  noblest  minded  Romans 
To  vnder-go,  with  me,  an  enterprize, 


The  feet  of  the  mole  are  made  for  digging;  the  neck, 
nose,  eyes,  ears,  and  skin,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  an 
u.'iih  r-qruund  life;  and  this  is  what  I  call  relation. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  15. 
It  is  known  that  the  sacred  images  of  the  Capitol  were 
not  destroyed  when  injured  by  time  or  accident,  but  were 
pnt  into  certain  underground  depositaries  called  favissre. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c.  4.  Note  46. 

UNDER-GROW.  \      Grown,    risen,    below. 
Undergrowth.        f  (sc.)  the  usual  height. 
Under-growth,  —  the    lower    growth  ;     plants 
growing  low,  or  below  others. 

Hire  mouth  ful  smale,  and  therto  soft  and  red, 

But  sikcrly  she  hadde  a  fayre  forehed. 

It  was  almost  a  spanne  brode  I  trowe; 

For  hardily  she  was  not  undergrowe. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  154. 

Satan  had  jourmed  on,  pensive  and  slow  ; 

But  further  way  found  none,  so  thick  entwin'd, 

Of  shrubs  and  tangling  hushes  had  pcrplext 
All  path  of  man  or  beast  that  past  that  way. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

UNDER-HAND.  Under  cover  of  the  hand; 
covered,  concealed,  secret,  sinister,  clandestine. 

At  whose  departure  hence  out  of  the  land, 

How  did  the  open  multitude  reveal 

The  wondrous  love  they  bare  him  under-hand  .' 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 

Seeing  only  such  stand  ever  base  and  low, 

That  strike  the  dead,  or  mutter  under-hand: 

And  as  dogs  bark  at  those  they  do  not  know, 

So  they  at  such  they  do  not  understand. 

Id.  Funeral  Poem. 

I  had  my  selfe  notice  of  my  brothers  purpose  heerein,  and 
haue  by  vnder-hand  means  laboured  to  disswade  him  from 
it ;  but  he  is  resolute. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

And  having  an  impertinent  dream  at  this  time,  that  he 
has  been  making  the  fortune  of  the  family,  by  an  under- 
hand marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  will  crush 
us  all  to  powder  for  it.  —  Vanburgh.  The  Mistake,  Actiii.  sc.l. 

Under-hand  and  oblique  ways  would  be  studied.  The 
science  of  evasion,  already  tolerably  understood,  would  then 
be  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection. 

Burke.  On  the  Present  Discontent. 

UNDER-HANG,  v.     To  suspend. 
He  cometh  out  otherwhiles  with    this   saying  of  Antis- 
thenes,  for  which  he  commendeth  him.  namely,  that  a  man 
is  to  be  provided  either  of  wit  to  understand,  or  else  of  a 
with,  to  under-hang  himself.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  871. 
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UNDER-HO'NEST.  Honest  below,  (sc.)what 
a  man  ought  to  be. 
We  came  to  speak  with  him  ;  you  shall  not  err 
If  you  return,  we  think  him  over  proud, 
And  under-honest.  —Dryden.  Troit.  §  Cres.  Act  iii.  sc.  I, 

UNDER-JAW.     The  lower  jaw. 

The  retired  under-jaw  of  a  swine  works  in  the  ground, 
after  the  protruding  snout,  like  a  prong  or  ploughshare,  has 
made  its  way  to  the  roots  upon  which  it  feeds. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  12. 

UN-DERI'VED.  Not  flowed,  descended, 
drawn,  deduced ;  not  having  a  source  or  origin ; 
not  originated. 

Nor  will  the  doctor's  distinction  of  a  derived  and  vn  de- 
rived eternity  help  him  in  this  matter  :  for  the  sense  of  the 
word  eternity  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  distinction,  being 
but  one,  and  importing  neither  more  nor  less  than  begin- 
ningless  and  endless  duration. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  327. 

There  is  no  instance  in  any  miracle  in  scripture,  which  to 
an  ordinary  spectator  would   necessarily  imply  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  original,  absolute,  and  underived  power. 
Clarke.  On  Ike  Evidences,  Prop.  14. 

Our  being  is  derived  from  this  command  ;  and  therefore 
depends  on  it  still  :  but  he  is  underived ;  and  therefore  in- 
dependant  absolutely. — Seeker,  vol.  vi,  Lect.  6. 


Hurling  his  sword  away,  he  lightly  lept 
Vpon  the  heast,  that  with  great  cruelty 
Rored,  and  raged  to  be  vnder-kept. 
Yet  he  perforce  him  held,  and  strokes  vpon  him  hept. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 
And  so  much  favour  he  obtained  from  the  under-keeper, 
at  sometimes  by  removing  a  board  he  allowed  them  to 
ne  and  sup  together,  and  to  cheer  one  another  in  the 
ith  such  simple  fare,  as  papist  charity  would  allow 
Strype.   Ecclt'S.  Mem.  Hen.  VIII. 


Lord 

UNDER-KIND. 


■  thee 


.  1535. 
A  lower  kind. 

i  of  chymist, 


the  coals.— Dryden.  An  Evening's  Love,  Act  i.  sc.l. 

UNDER-LA'BOURER.  An  inferior  labourer 
or  workman. 

It  is  ambition  enough  to  be  employed  as  an  under-labourer 

y  to  knowledg 
Locke.  Hum.  Undent.  Ep.  to  the  Reader. 

UNDER-LAY,  v.  j        A.    S.     Under  -  hggan. 
Underlie.  )  under-licgan  ;    Dut.  Onder- 

legghe.n,  onder-ligghen. 

*  To  lay  or  lie,  put  or  place  or  cause  to  be,  below, 
beneath  ;  to  support,  to  sustain. 

James  earleof  Dowglas.  James  lord  Haramilton,  the  earles 
of  Murrey  and  Ormont,  the  lord  of  Baluay,  and  manie  other 
of  that  faction,  were  by  publike  proclamation  made  by  an 
herald,  commanded  to  appears  by  a  dav  to  vnderlie  the  law. 
Holinshed.  Historic  of  Scotland,  an.  H52. 
That  man's  faith  is  well  underlaid,  that  upholds  itselfe  by 
the  omnipotence  of  God;  thus  the  father  of  the  faith  lull 
built  his  assurance  upon  the  power  of  the  Almighty. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Jonathan's  Victory. 
Pack.  Mendoza,  come, 
Our  souls  have  trode  awry  in  all  men's  sight, 
We'll  underlay  'em,  till  they  go  upright. 

Beaum.  §  Fletch.  Loves  Cure,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
Thence  they  beheld  an  underlying  vale 
Where  Flora  set  her  rarest  flmvres  at  sale. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  S.  2. 

In  a  triangle  the  base  doth  differ  from  the  sides  thereof, 
and  yet  one  and  the  self  same  line  is  both  a  base  and 
also  a  side;  a  side  simply,  a  base  if  it  chance  to  be  the 
bottom  and  underlie  the  rest. 

Hooker.  Ecctesiasticall  Politic,  b.  viii. 

Upon  the  report  of  this  adventure,  the  country  people 
soon  came  with  lights  to  the  sepulchre,  and  discovered  that 
the  statue,  which  was  made  of  brass,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  piece  of  clock-work;  that  the  floor  of  the-  vault  was 
all  loose,  and  under/aid  with  several  springs,  which  upon 
any  man's  entering,  naturally  produced  that  which  had 
happened.— Spectator,  No.  379. 

UNDER-LI'NED.  In  Strype,  —  to  bave  a 
line  drawn,  scored  below.  In  Wotton,  (met.) — 
to  direct,  or  have  the  mind  directed  to,  as  the  eye 
by  lines  scored  under  particular  words. 

Towards  evening,  by  a  meer  chance,  in  appearance,  though 

under-lined  with  a  providence,  they  had  a  full  sight  of  the 

Queen  Infanta,  and  of  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria. 

Rcliquice  Wottoniee, ; 


UND 

There  is  also  another  r 
by  the  king  to  the  said 
[I552J,  with  lines  drawn 

i  of  Secretary  CecyJ's  hand,  that  What  % 
3  to  be  put  in  cypher. 
Slrypc.  Eccles.  Mem.  Edw.  VI.  an.  15 

U'NDERLING.     An  inferior,  one  subservient, 

>r  depending  upon. 
Thauh  he  be  here  thyn  underling, 
He  wortii  rather  receyved. 


bo  underlined  i 


svene  paraunti 
Plouhman,  p.  130. 
we!,  that  there  is  degree  above  degree,  as  res 
is,  that  men  do  hir  devoir,  ther  as  it  is  due 
d  despit  of  your  underliiujes,  is  d 


-Chan 


T/ir  Persotic.s  '. 


That  thynge,  through  which  he  wend  haue  stonde, 

First  him  exiled  out  of  londe, 

Which  was  his  owne,  and  from  a  kynge 

Made  him  to  be  an  vnderlynge.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

And  so  they  had  halfe  dysdayne  at  .Tesu,  that  he,  who  n 
long  before  was  taken  for  ;m  nn/i'r ///w  and  a  persone  of  i 
rpputaryim,  wa>  now  smlaynly  exalted  to  highe  estymaci( 
and  authorise.—  Udal.  Marke,  c.6. 


gouernour,  yet 


be  the  wiu 

Christe  his  lorde  and  reaister. 
Id.   1  Corinthian 


UNDER-MA'STED.  Masted  or  sailed,  in- 
adequately,  insufficiently. 

Some  of  them  say,  that  she  was  bigger  then  the  Madre  de 
Dios,  and  some,  that  she  was  lesse:  but  she  was  much 
vndcrnitisled.  and  vndersailed,  yet  she  went  well  for  a  ship 
that  was  so  foule. — Ilacklit'jl.    Votjny::,  vol.  ii.  p   L'n  1. 

UNDER-MEAL.  See  Undern.  Mr.Tyrwhitt 
explains, — 1.  The  dinner  of  our  ancestors.  2. 
Upon  further  consideration,  that  it  is  the  time 
after  the  meal  of  dinner. 

For  ther  as  wont  to  walken  was  an  elf, 

Ther  walketh  now  the  limitour  himself 

In  undermeles  in  morweninges. 

Chaucer.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Talc,  v.  6M57. 

Cokes.  I  think  I  am  furnish'd  for  cather'ne  pears,  for  one 
under-meal. — B.Jonson.  Bartholomew  Fair,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

UNDER-MINE,  v.  ~\      To  draw  or  lead  under 
Undermi'ner.  Vor  below,  (sc.)  a  way  or 

Undermining,  n.  J  passage  under  or  below, 
a  subterraneous  way  or  passage ;  and  hence,  to 
remove,  to  destroy  the  foundation,  the  steadfast- 
ness, the  security  ;  to  ruin. 

To  the  entent  that  they  might  come  to  the  walles,  to  fight 
hande  to  hande  with  them  of  the  towne,  and  to  vndermyne 
the  walles,  thinkynge  therhy  to  coquere  it. 

Berners.  Frtnstttrt.   Cronyrle,  vol.  i.  c.  436. 
That  erst  we  reared  up,  we  undermine  again  ; 
Andshred  the  sprays  whose  growth  sometime  we  laboured 

■with  pain. — Surrey.  Paraphrase  on  Eccles.  c.  3. 
And  of  that  lust  possess'd  himself  he  findeth 
That  hath  and  doth  reverse,  and  clean  turn  out 
Kings  from  kingdoms,  and  cities  undermineth. 

Wyat.  Prol.  to  Penitential  Psalms. 

These  [shapes  and  spirites]  wander  vp  and  downe  in  caues 

and  underminin<)>,  and  seetne  to  hestunc  themselves  in  all 

kinde  oflabor  ;  as,  to  digge  after  the  veine,  to  Carrie  together 


FromOlaus  Motjnus,  1">72. 
have  commonly  all  com- 
ibject 


Warton.  On  Milton.  Comus. 

For  people    living  of  plains 
modifies  in  such  plentiy,  that  tr 

and  luxury,  the  greatest  eiietov  and  untbitniner  of  all  intel- 
lectual operations. —  Fuller.    Worthies.  General. 

When  I  perceiv'd  all  set  on  enmity, 

As  on  my  enemies,  where  ever  chane'd, 

I  us'd  hostility,  and  took  the  spoil 

To  pay  my  underminers  in  their  coin. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonisles. 

Well  then,  to  obviate  any  such  method  of  undermining 
Christian  practice,  it  will  he  necessary  to  he  a  little  more 
particular  than  barely  to  lay  down  in  brief  to  love  God  and 
one's  neighbour  '  we  must  add,  the  true  God,  the  God  of 
Jews  and  Christians,  that  very  God  and  none  else  :  and  as 
to  neighbour,  we  must  in>i>t  upon  it  that  it  means,  not  this 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  310. 


The  meaning  and  design  oi 
clearing  himself  from  the  cot 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  loaded  h 
miner  of  the  law  of  Moses. — So; 


those  words  was  Christ's 
tmon  imputation  that  the 
m  with,  of  being  an  under- 


It  is  the  wind,  or  rather  the  waves  raiso. 
that  brings  down  the  bulk  of  these  enormo 
grinding  one  piece  against  another,  and  by  un 
washing  away  those  parts  that  lie  exposed  t 
the  sea.— Coo*.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 
YOL.  II. 


"\  So  Wiclif 
>  renders  the  Vul- 
)  gate      subminis- 


~\  In  Goth.  Undaurni-mat,  is 
V  ( Junius)  prandium;  and  onderen 
J  is   in   some   northern   dialects, 


UND 

UNDER-MI'NISTERED. 
Undermi'nistring,  n. 
Undermi'nistry.  )  gate 

tratum,  subministratio.     See  Subminister 

And  I  woot  that  this  thing  schal  come  to  me  into  heelthe 
bi  ghoure  preier  and  the  [.■,rib'nini.<!r,t/i<>)  tutdinnyntjstryng 
of  the  spyryt  of  Jesus  Crist.—  Wiclif.   Ftlijumtis,  c.  1. 

No  man  disseyue  ghou  willynge  to  teche  in  mekenesse 

and   rehgicum  of  ™ii.,+  <  tho  tl ms  whirhe  he  hath  not 

seen,  walkynge  vevnli  bolned  with  witt  of  his  tleisch,  and 
not  hoMyngo  ihr  |„v,|  „f  „|inh  al  tiio  ln.ili  hi  lioondis  and 
ioynynttis  togidre  undirmynystrid  [subminislratam]  and 
maad,  wexith  into  encressyng  of  God. — Id.  Cotocew,is,  e.  2. 

It  became  necessary  by  new  introdue'd  necessities  that 
there  sliotthl  lie  rules  and  measures  given  in  tilings  relating 
to  the  church,  concerning  which  God  himself  had  given  no 
commandment ;  as  concernnm  oniet  in  synods  and  conven- 
tions ecclesiastical,  the  division  of  ecclesiastical  chains, 
the  appointment  of  under-ministeries  in  the  church,  &c. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Bute  of  Conscience,  b,  iii,  c.  4. 

UNDER-  M  ON  I  ED.  Fuller  means  by  this 
quaint  word — 

Taken  by  corrupt  means  of  money. 

Next  day  betook  the  two  forts  of  Fuse- bank  and  Newnam- 
brtdge  (wherein  the  strength  of  the  city  consisted) ;  but 
whether  they  wore  undermined  or  nntln  taonied  it  is  not 
decided,  and  the  last  left  most  suspicious. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Suffolk. 

U'NDERN. 

U'ndermeal 

Undertime.  . 
prandere,  (  Kilian.)  Undern  and  underntid  (Wach- 
ter),  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  with  us  tho 
ninth.  Somner  says  (from  Bede)  that  three 
times  were  allowed  for  drinking,  (ad  potandum,  on 
undern,  on  mid-dag,  on  non  ,)  and  adds,  that  both 
Chaucer's  interpreters  and  Verstegan  are  to  be 
corrected,  who  by  undent  and  uiulirntide  under- 
stand—afternoon. Undern-sang  (he.  says)  is  nine 
o'clock  service — nonam  ante  meridien.'  Skinner 
adopts  the  same  opinion  as  Verstegan.  Under  is 
used  in  A.S.  in  composition  with  various  words 
denoting  food,  a  dish  or  messe,  dinner,  supper, 
repast,  (Somner;)  whence  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  undent  (or  underen)  is  formed  upon  under,  and 
used  elliptically,  or  with  a  subaudition  of  some 
noun,  e.g.  tide  or  time,  meal,  cvc. 

In  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum  (says  Gifford) 
under-meJe  is  Latinized  by  post  meridien,  and  he 
calls  it  an  afternoon's  meal,  a  slight  repast  after 
dinner. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says  he  never  met  with  any  ety- 
mology of  this  word  undern  ;  but  the  following 
passage  (he  thinks)  may  load  one  to  suspect  that 
it  had  some  reference  to  undernoon.  In  the  town- 
book  belonging  to  the  corporation  of  Stanford, 
28  Edw.  IV.  it  is  ordeyned  that  no  person  opyn 
ther  sack,  or  set  ther  corn  to  sale  afore  hour  of 
ten  of  the  bell,  or  c!s  the  undernone  bell  be  rong- 
yng Peck.  Desid.  Car.  vol.  i.  b.  vi.  p.  3G. 

that  tyme, 

R.  Brume,  p.  243. 

Eituex  vnderon  &  noen  was  the  feld  alle  vconnen. 

Id.  p.  IS. 

And  in  a  bedde  of  wortes  stille  he  lay, 

Till  it  was  passed  undern  of  the  day. 

Waiting  his  time  on  chaunteclere  t     "  " 


t  Prealcs  Tale, 


-G'wtvr.   Con. 


15,229. 


The  maydenes  durst  hur  not  awake, 

Hut  hysyde  bur  mery  tioy  cm  hem  make 

That  the  tinder  I  yde  was  gone.— Sir  Orpheo.  Ililson,  vol.ii. 

Tymely  as  the  day  can  dawe 

He  led  her  thorow  a  feyre  schawe 

In  wodes  waste  and  wylde  : 
Evyn  at  undurne  lyghtyd  he. 

Le  Bone  Florence.  Id.  vol.  iii. 

UNDER- NEATH.       i.e.     On    neder,   neath; 
and  as  neder  and  nether  are  the  same  word,  the 
force  of  the  meaning  may  be  augmented  by  the 
position. 

f  he  haue  vndernethen  whiit,  thanne  he  aboue  wereth 
ack  that  betokeneth  bale,  for  oure  synne. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  2, 
2057 


At  Bougliton  under  blee  us  gan  atake 
A  man  that  clothed  was  in  clothes  blake 
And  undetnellf  ho  wen-d  a  white  surplis. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  V.  16,025. 
Underneath  him  my  father,  bare  of  wealth. 
Into  his  band  young,  and  near  of  his  blood, 
In  my  prime  years  unto  the  wars  me  sent. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  Mneis,  b.  it. 
He  [justices  of  peace]  (if  he  be  there)  deliuereth  vp  the 
'  '    ,  and  underneath  the 


win,  he  hath  hound  to  giu 


Bore  thunder  und.'nt<'<ilii 


tongue 

Bcaum.  S;  Fletch.  Philasler,  Acti. 
power  my  foes  have  truckl'd 


When  underneath 

To  be  a  prince,  who  would  not  be  a  cuckoold 

Dryden.  Tempest,  Act  iii 
That  covert  neither  rough  winds  blowing  moist 
Could  penetrate,  nor  could  the  noonday  sun 
Smite  through  it,  or  fast  tailing  show'rs  pervade, 
So  thick  it  was,  and  underneath,  the  ground 
With  litter  of  dry  foliage  strew'd  profuse. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xix 

UNDER -NY'METH.  A.S.  Under -niman 
suscipere,  to  undertake.  (See  Num.)  And  fur 
ther — subferre,  subjicere,  to  bring  or  place,  t< 
subject,  (sc.)  to  law,  to  censure,  to  judgment. 

Whiche  eretikis  ioon  in  the  begynnyng  of  his  gospel  tin 
dhnymeth  and  seith,   in  the  bigynning  was  the  ! 


bigynnyng  and  the  ende.—  Wiclif.  Prol.  to  the  Apoca, 

But  whanne  Petir  was  comen  to  Antioc 
him  in  the  face,  for  he 


nen  to  Antioehe  I  aghenstood 
orthi  to  be  undirnomun. 

Id    Galathws,  c.  L\ 


\Vhv  in>th;ri:r>iir  ye  tint  vni.ii-  hr-'thivn  f'<  r  their  trcspasso 
after  the  law  of  the  gospel,  sith  that  viiderncming  is  (he 
best  that  may  be  ?— Imputed  to  Chaucer.  Jack  Upland. 

UN-DERO'GATORY.  Not  taking  away  or 
detracting,  not  diminishing,  degrading. 

You  see  the  apostle  gives  it  a  negative  description  ;  and  to 
create  in  us  appieht/nsinns  unilcrmjudtrii  from  what  we 
shall  possess,  not  only  removes  our  thoughts  from  all  we  do 
enjoy,  but  exalts  them  above  all  that  we  can  fancy. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

UNDER-PART.  A  part  under  the  main 
part ;  subject,  or  subordinate,  or  subservient 
to  it. 

I  have  observ'd  that  the  English  will  not  bear  a  thorough 
traced v,  hut  areplens'd  Hint  it  slimi'd  be  light ned  with  under- 
parts  of  mirth.— Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  Pref. 

In  the  famous  pastoral  of  (luarmi,  failed  II  Pastor  Fido, 
Corsica  and  the  Satyr  are  the  under  porta ;  yet  we  may  ob- 
serue,  that  Corsica  is  brought  into  the  body  of  the  plot,  and 
made  subservient  to  it.— Id.  Juvenal,  Pref. 

UNDER-PEEP,  v.     To  look  under. 


-  The 


Toe 


L  light! 


,'  cannpu'd 


Vnder  these  windowes. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

UNDER-PIGHT,  i.e.  "  In  Chaucer;1  says 
Mr.Tyrwhitt,  "  he  drank,  and  stuffed  his  girdle 
well."  Fixed  under  or  below,  as  a  prop  or  sup- 
port ;  pitched  under  or  below  ;  supported. 


Tale, 


By  the  obseruaunce  of  this  lawe,  then  were  menne  so  long 
stayed  and  viitlrr/n/t/ht,  vntill  that  was  by  the  ghospell 
opened,  whiche  the  lawe  in  shadowes  represented,  that  yf 
men  wyll  nowe  awake,  they  maye  clearlye  see  euen  that  put 
in  vre,  wherof  they  before  had  but  a  dreame. 

Udal.  Galathians,  c.  3. 
Nor  yet  repent  we  our  glory,  with  hope  wherof  we  for  this 
present  tyme  are  aduaunced  and  vnderpyglit. 

Id.  Romaines,  c.  5. 

UNDER -PLAIN.  The  plains  under  or 
below. 

O  I  had  she  [thirsty]  such  entreaty  made 

At  some  high  rocke,  proud  of  Iii--  evening  shade, 

He  would  have  burst  in  two.  and  from  his  veynes 

(For  her  avail)  upon  the  under  plaines 

A  hundred  springs,  a  hundred  wayes  should  swlmme, 

To  show  1 


UNDER-PLOT.  A  plot  under  the  main  plot ; 
subject,  subordinate  or  subservient  to  it. 

Particularly,  the  action  is  so  much  one,  that  it  is  the  oniy 
of  the  kind  without  episode,  or  under-plot ;  every  scene  in 
the  tragedy  conducing  to  the  main  design,  and  every  act 
concluding  with  a  turn  of  it.—  Dryden,  All  for  Love,  Pref 


An  under-plot  may  bear  such  a  near  relation  to  the  prin- 
cipal design,  as  to  contribute  towards  the  completion  of  it, 
and  be  concluded  by  the  same  catastrophe. 

Spectator,  No.  40. 

UNDER-POSSE'SSOR.       Lower,     inferior 

possessor. 

The  disposing  them  into  portions  of  inheritance,  the 
assignation  of  charges  and  governments,  stipends  and  re- 
wards, annuities  and  greater  donatives  are  the  reserves  of 
the  superior  right,  and  not  to  be  invaded  by  the  under- 
possessurs.—Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  17. 

UNDER-PRAISE,  v.  To  praise,  below,  in- 
sufficiently. 


UNDER-PRIZE,  v.  To  prize  or  set  a  price 
or  value — below,  inferior  to  ;  to  set  an  inadequate 
price  or  value. 

Yet  looke  how  farre 

The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  vnderprising  it,  so  farre  this  shadow 
Doth  Umpe  behinde  the  substance. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iii.  sc.2, 

Then,  if  I  mistake  not, 

He  scorns  to  have  his  worth  so  underprised, 
That  it  should  need  an  adjunct  in  exchange 
Of  an  equal  fortune. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Case  is  Altered,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

UNDER-PROP,  v.  I    To  set  or  place  below— 
Underpro'pper.  )a    stay,    a   support;    to 

support,  to  sustain. 

And  therfore,  while  he  doth  but  tel  vs  and  proue  it  not, 
and  so  vnder-proppeth  his  assercion  wi  it  self. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  473. 
But  he  were  no  propre  vndcrpropper  of  a  lie,  that  would 
minish  hys   credence  w'  ruTerming  all  the  first  &  setting  a 
lowder  lye  therto.— Id.  lb.  p.  126. 

For  this  assembling  all  the  peers, 

Whose  counsels  now  muit  underprop  their  throne 
Against  the  foe,  which  not  a  man  but  fears. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Aglncourt. 

In  underpropping  vines,  the  forkes  would   not  bee  set 

opposite  against  that  wind  to  hinder  the  blast  thereof;  a 

point  that  is  to  be  observed  in  regard  of  the  north  wind. 

onely. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  2. 

UNDER-PROPO'RTIONED.     Not  in  equal 

or  adequate  proportions. 


mannerly.— Collier.  On  Pride. 

UNDER-PUT,  v.  To  place,  to  set— below, 
down  ;  to  submit,  to  subject. 

Greete  ghe  Prisca  and  Aquila  myne  helpers  in  Crist  Jesu 
whiche  undirputtiden  her  neckis  for  my  lyf. 

Wiclif.  Romay?is,  c.  1C. 

I  haue  great  nouryshyng  of  thin  heale,  and  that  is  the 
sothe  sentence  of  gouernaunce  of  the  world,  that  thou 
taileuest  that  the  gouerning  of  it  is  not  snbiecte  ne  vnderput 
to  the  folie  of  these  happes  aduenturous,  but  to  the  reason 
Of  God.— Chaucer.  Boecius,b.i. 

And  so  I  saie,  though  thou  bee  put  to  serue  thilke  iewell, 
duryng  thy  life,  yet  is  that  no  seruage  of  vnderput ijng,  hut  a 
maner  of  trauailing  pleasance,  to  conquere  and  get  that 
Ihou  haste  not.— Id.   Testament  of  Lone,  b.  i. 

And  as  a  caldron,  underput  with  stone  of  fire,  and  wrought 
With  boyling  of  a  well-fed  brawne,  up  leapes  his  wave 
aloft.— Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxi. 

UNDER-RATE,  v.  >      To  rate,  adjudge,  es- 
Underra'te,  n.  J  teem,     estimate,     value, 

below,  too  low. 

And  bring  not  down  the  prizes  of  the  mind, 
With  undcr-ra'uf't  nf  yonr-t-l ves  so  hase  ; 
You  that  the  midline's  doors  do  crouching  find, 
To  sell  yourselves  to  buy  a  little  grace. 

Daniel.  Musophitus. 
Thy  beauties  therefore  wrong  will  take 
If  thou  shouhM  auv  bargain  make; 
To  give  all,  will  befit  thee  well ; 

But  not  at  underrates  to  sell.— Cowley.  The  Given  Love, 
If  you'll  confess  he  brought  home  noble  prize, 

And  cry'd  inestimable  :  why  do  you  now 
So  under-rate  the  value  of  your  purchase  ? 

Dryden.  Troil.  $  Cres.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

During  the  time  of  her  bloom  and  beauty  [she]  was  so 

great  a  tyrant   to  h»r   h>v-:,.   sn   n\vr-v:i!tn*d  herself  and 

vnder-rated  all  her  pretends,  that  they  have  deserted  her 

to  a  man.— Spedatur,  No.  372. 


UND 

But  though  the 
of  those  who  are  n 
sent  grief  on  losing  them  may  possibly 

Seeker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  9. 

UNDER-RE'CKON,  v.     To  reckon  or  calcu- 
late below,  too  low. 


UNDER-RE'COMPENSED.  Not  equiva- 
lently  compensated,  paid,  rewarded. 

In  point  of  pecuniary  gain,  all  things  considered,  they 
[honourable  professions]  are  generally  under-recompensed, 


UNDER- SAIL.     So  Wiclif  renders  sub-navi- 
gare.      And  see  Under-masted. 

And  whanne  we  remoueden  fro  thenns  we  undirsailiden 
to  Cipre  for  that  windis  weren  contrarie. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  27. 

UNDER-SAY,  r.     To  say  or   speak  under; 
i.e.  in  dissent,  objection,  contradiction. 
They  say  they 
But  by  my  some  i  ai 
They  neuer  set  foote 
But  balke  the  right  way,  and  st raven  abroad. 

Spenser.  Shephear'd's  Calender.  September. 


UNDER-SCORE, 
or  mark  below. 


To  cut,  to  draw  i 


UNDER- SE'ARCHING.  Searching  or  seek- 
ing (its  way  or  course)  below. 

Whilst  th'  tinder-searching  water  working  on, 
Bears  proudly  down  all  that  was  idly  done. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iii. 

UNDER- SELL,  r.    To  sell  below,  for  a  lower 

Such  now  the  emulation  betwixt  these  owners  to  undersell 
one  another,  that  the  commodity  is  fallen  to  thirteen  pound 
the  ton.— Fuller.   Worthies.  Yorkshire. 

Corporation  laws  enable  the  inhabitants  of  towns  to  raise 
undersold  by  the  free 

Smith.    Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

UNDER- SE'RVANT.     An  inferior,  a  lower 

servant ;  under  another  servant. 

About  this  time  also  was  Edward  Squier  arraigned  for 
treason,  a  man  of  inferiour  quality,  having  been  first  a  petti- 
"    ging  clerk,  afterwards  an  under-tenant  in  the  queen's 


-Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth, 

UNDER- SET,  v.  \  To  put  or  place  under, 
Underse'tter.  /(se.)  as  a  prop,  or  stay, 
Underse'tting,  ?i.  J  or  support;    to  support, 


And  whanne  the  vessel  was  undirsett  sothei  weren  horun. 
Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.27. 

With  scriptures  autentike, 

My  werke  woll  I  ground,  vnderset,  and  fortefie. 

Chaucer.  Remedie  of  Loue,  Prol. 
He  tolde  hym  eke  as  for  the  myne 

':■■'..  ■■-..■:.■■    <■];■  ■■,    .,:■, 

That  thei  the  werke  shuld  vndersette 

With  tymbre.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Capy's,  with  some  of  judgment  more  discreet, 

Will'd  it  to  drown  ;  or  underset  with  flame 

The  suspect  present  of  the  Greek's  deceit. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 

Now  she  had  of  fatal  Lancaster 

Seen  all  the  pillars  crush'd  and  ruined, 

That  under-set  it.  Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  viii. 

And  in  the  foure  corners  were  vndersetters  vnder  the 
lauatorye.— Bible,  1551.  1  Kynges,  c.  7. 

They  have  all  their  underscttings,  or  pedestals,  in  height 
a  third  part  of  tin:  w)h.1l-  culuiinn.-.  runiprehending  the  base 
and  capital. — : Reliquiee  Wottoniante,  p.  22. 

UNDER-SHE'RiFF.  One  acting  under,  as 
agent,  or  deputy  of,  the  sheriff. 

The  officers  of  this  town  be  very  diligent  with  us,  and  the 
undershereve. — Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  1  Mary,  an.  155S. 

The  cardinals  of  Rome,  which  are  Theologues,  and  friars, 
and  schoole-men.  have  a  phrase  of  notable  contempt  and 
scorne  towards  eivill  businesse  :  for  they  call  all  temporall 
businesse,  of  wnrres,  embassages,  judicature,    and    other 

they  were    but    matters    for    Hmicr-shi-.nff, s  and   catehpok-s  ; 

times,  those  under  aherifierie*  doe  more  good 
than  their  high  sacculations. — Bacon.  Est.  Of  Praise. 
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UND 

UNDER-SHOT.      Shot,   thrown,   driven  by 

something  passing  under. 

And  so  the  imprisoned  water  payeth  the  ransome  of 
dryuing  an  undershotte  wheele  for  his  enlargement. 

Carew.  Suruey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  2G. 

UNDER-SIDE.  The  lower  side;  the  side 
under  or  beneath. 

Which  last  description  is  remarkable  in  the  bones  of  the 
fingers,  these  being  hollowed  out,  on  the  underside,  like  a 
scoop,  and  with  such  a  concavity,  that  the  finger  may  be 
cut  across  to  the  bone,  without  hurting  the  artery  which 
runs  along  it. — Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  10. 

UNDER- SI'ZED.       Sized   or   of   a   size,   or 

stature,  below  the  common  standard. 


They  are  in  general  under-sized,  as  are  the  Mungalians; 
their  complexion,  like  theirs,  is  swarthy. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c.  ". 

UNDER- SONG.       A.  S.  Under- singar,    suc- 
cinere,  (Somner.) 

"  To  sing  after  or  lower  than  another,  to  follow 
another  in  singing.'* 
So  ended  she;  and  all  the  rest  around 
To  her  redoubled  that  her  vndersong, 
Which  said,  their  bridale  day  should  not  be  long. 

Spenser.  Proihalamion. 
But  you  O  Muses!  by  soft  Chamus  sitting, 
Your  dainty  songs  unto  his  murmurs  fitting, 
Which  bears  the  undersong  nnto  your  cheerful  dittving. 
P.  Fletcher.  Purple  Island,  c.  1. 
For  time  will  undersong  us  ;  and  our  voice 
Woll  woxen  weake  [underfong  ?] 

Browne.   Yonge  Willie  $  Old  Wernock. 

UNDER-SPHERES.  Lower,  inferior  spheres. 
He  conquer'd  rebel  passions,  rul'd  them  so, 
As  under-spheres  by  the  first  mover  go  ; 
Banish'd  so  far  their  working,  that  we  can 
But  know  he  had  some  ;  for  we  knew  him  man. 

Elegy  upon  Dr.  Donne. 

UNDER-STAND, 

Understandable. 
Understa'nder. 
Understanding,  n. 
Understa'ndingly 
weight  or  burden  ;  to  hold,  to  take,  to  apprehend, 
to  comprehend,  to  conceive.     And  the — 

Understanding, — that  which,  that  faculty  which, 
sustains; — which  contains,  retains;  which  appre- 
hends or  comprehends,  perceives,  receives,  or 
conceives,  (sc.)  ideas,  thoughts;  that  which 
knows,  judges;  the  mind,  the  mental  faculties. 
The  kyng  of  Northumburlonde  kyng  was  ich  vnderstonde 
Of  al  tho  lond  bi  gonde  Homber  anon  into  Scotlonde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  6. 
At  myn  vndersfandyng  he  wild  tak  no  mede 
That  was  ateynt  of  wi-kkednes.  R.  Brunne,  p.  29. 


The  kyng  wille  bot  wele,  the  lawe  alie  vndcrstandes, 
The  hie  folk  ilk  a  dele,  he  did  com  of  boihe  the  landes. 

Id.  p.  249. 
William  vndersfode,  that  he  said  reson, 
&  was  next  of  blode.—  Id.  p.  92. 

That  ourc  Lorde  ordeynede 

Clerkes  that  aren  crowned,  of  kyude  understondyng 
Sholde  nothr  swynke  ne  swete.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  78. 

Tf  eny  man  doth  me  a  bynfet.  oth'  helpetfa  me  at  nude 
lch  am  unkynde  ageyns  courtesye.  ich  can  nat  under- 

stounde  hit. — Id.  p.  112. 
And  yf  tha  happe  quath  hue.  that  thow  hitte  on  clergie 
And  hast  understotidi/vq.  what  he  wolde  mene 
Sey  to  hym  thy  self,  oveer  see  my  bokes.— Id.  p.  189. 
Ac  thees  lewede  laborers,  of  lvtel  undcrstondynge 
Selde  fallen  so  foule.  and  so  deepe  in  synne 
As  clerkes  of  holy  churche. — Id.  p.  199. 

That  the  prophecie  of  Ysaye  be  fulfillid  seiynge,  with 
hervnge  ye  schulen  hr-ere  &  ye  schulen  not  understonde,  and 
ye  seynse  schulen  se  and  ye  schulen  not  se. 

Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  13. 

And  in  theym  is  fulfylled  the  prophecie  of  Esaias,  whiche 
prophocv  saveth  ;  wytli  the  eares  ye  shall  heare  and  shal 
not  vnd'erstande,  and  with  the  eyes  ye  shall  se,  and  shall 
not  perceaue. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  the  pees  of  God  that  passith  al  witt  kepe  ghouro 
hertis  and  undirstondyngit  in  Crist  Jesus. 

WidiJ.  Fi(ipcnsis,Qti, 


And  the  peace  of  God  whych  p.isseth  al  vndersta  ting. 
kepe  youre  hertes  &  rayndes  in  Christ  Jesu. 

Bible,  1551.  FUipensis,  c.  4. 

That  he  be  loved  of  al  the  herte,  and  of  al  the  mynde,  and 
Of  all  the  undirstonding,  and  of  al  the  soule,  and  of  al  the 
streugthe,  and  to  love 'the  neyghhore  as  himsilf,  is  gcettere 
than  al  brente  offringis  and  sacrifices.—  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  12. 


As  he  this  vnderstode  and  sigh 
lliin  thought  he  herde  a  voice  on  hi{ 
Cryende,  and  saide  abouen  all ; 
Hewe  downe  this  tree,  and  let  it  fall.- 


at  all  this  paine, 
Whiclie  thou  shalt  suffre  thilke  tide, 

Is  shape  all  onely  for  thy  pride 

Of  value  glorie,  and  of  the  sinne, 

Whiche  thou  liast  longe  stonden  in. — Id.  lb. 

The  prince  reed  the  letter  a  two  tymes.  the  1: 
uuderstande  it.— Berners.  Froissart,  Cronycle,  vol. 


And  what  danger  tha 
»ide  of  light,  (if  the  col 
understanding  may  ii 


Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol 
-  "Rut  whom  I  at 
I  join  their  profit 


auditors, 

ig  parts. 

Humour.   The  I 


The  men  that  were  aboord  the  same  ships  were  of  some 
farre  countrie,  for  their  language  was  vnknowne,  and  not 
vndcrstandabte  to  any  man  that  could  be  brought  to  talke 

Holinshed.  Chron.  of  England.  Hen.  III.  an.  1254. 

Afar.  My  sight  was  a  little  dim  i'  th'  dark  indeed, 


Beaum.  <$•  Fletck.  Maid  in  the  Mill,  Act  i 


It  is  therefore  a  great  ; 


Hobbs.  Human  Nature,  c.  5. 
Laz.  Your  grace  doth  apprehend  me  very  rightly. 
Count.    Your  grace   shall   find  him   in  your   further 
conference 
Grave,  wise,  courtly,  and  scholar  like,   understanding!!! 

In  the  necessities  of  the  life  of  man. 

Beaum.  §  F letch,   Woman-Hater,  Act  li. 

Sundays  also  and  every  evening  may  be  now  under  - 
standingly  spent  in  the  highest  matters  of  theology,  and 
church  history  antient  and  modern. — Milton.  Of  Education. 

Were  it  not  for  two  or  three  instances  in  White-Hall,  and 
in  the  town,  the  poets  of  this  age  would  find  so  little  incou- 
ra:;emeni  for  their  labours,  and  so  few  understanders,  that 
they  might  have  leisure  to  turn  pamphleteers. 

Dryden.  The  Kind  Keeper,  Epis.  Ded. 

Since  it  is  the  understanding  that  sets  man  above  the 
rest  of  sensible  beings,  and  gives  him  all  the  advantage  and 
dominion,  which  he  has  over  them  ;  it  is  certainly  a  subject, 
even  for  its  nobleness,  worth  our  labour  to  inquire  into. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Undent,  b.  i.  c.  1. 


He  [Leonard  Digges]  was  esteemed  by  those  that  knew 

t:i I  '  hi',     r-,11  .  ,.  ,■'     n  .  -         , .       ;.'•  :     I    ■■:■ 

a  perfect  undcrstander  of  the  French  and  Spanish,  a  good 
poet,  and  no  mean  orator. — Wood.  A  thence  Oxon.  vol.  i. 

An  answer  to  a  treatise  concerning  the  cross  in  baptism, 
Oxon.  1605,  qu.  Which  hook  was  held  in  reverent  respect 
by  the  best  bishops  of  ihe  Church,  as  having  the  fathers 
agreeing  to  scripture  truly  urged,  and  understandingly 
interpreted  therein.— Id.  lb.  vol.  i. 

So  very  disgusting  is  this  kind  of  enquiry  to  the  gene- 
rality, that  I  have  often  thought  it  was  for  mankind  a 
lucky  mistake  (for  it  was  a  mi-take i  which  Mr.  Locke  made 
when  he  called  his  hook,  an  Essay  on  human  Understand- 
ing.—Taoke.   Letter  to  Dunning. 


Sir  Henry,  though  heir  to  his  hrother  Richard  after  his 
death,  yet  perceiving  himself  war-titled,  or  rather  under- 
stated, for  so  high  an  honour  (the  undoubted  right  whereof 


UNDER-  STOCKED.  Stocked  too  low, 
below  what  is  wanted  ;  supplied  furnished,  stored 
insufficiently. 


Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  I 


UND 

!      UNDER-STRA'PPER.     A  strapper,  one  who 

straps,  or  buckles  to  his  work ;  sets  to  it  in  earnest. 
Understrapper, — a  lower  workman,  a  fag. 
~*  *  i  was  going  to  the  fountain- head  at  once,  not  apply- 


No  danger  of  catching  cold,  his  own  wider-suit  was  so 
well  lined,  having  gotten  a  fair  estate  about  Lees  Abbey,  in 
Essex,  whereof  he  was  created  baron. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  JLnttshire. 


UNDER-TAKE,  v.  ^ 
Underta'kable.  I  to 

Undertaker.  foi 

Undertaking,  n.        J  (s 


To  take   or  betake, 
to  move  or  place,  set 
or  put  under  or  below, 
sc.)    as   bearer,    sup- 
porter, carrier,  sustainer. 

To  take  or  assume,  the  burthen  or  charge  ; 
the  performance,  the  maintenance ;  to  engage  to 
perform;  generally — 

To  engage,  to  pledge,  to  enterprise,  to  attempt, 
to  venture. 


The  Monenday  that  felle  to  be  next  after  the  tuelft  day, 
The  kyng  of  France  &  he,  at  the  riuer  of  S.  Rymay, 
Held  a  parlement,  gode  sikernes  to  make, 
Thai  bothe  with  on  assent  the  wav  suld  vnderlake. 

Id.  p.  W. 
And  boxes  ben  y  set  forth  bounden  with  yre  [iron] 
To  undertake  the  tool,  of  untrewe  sacrifice 
In  menynge  of  miracles.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  5. 


But   Inktd  I 


;ht  fat,  I  undertake; 
Chaucer.  Prol,  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  291. 
And  Charles,  for  the  reuerence 
Of  God,  the  cause  hath  vnderlake, 
And  with  his  haste  the  wnie  hath  take 
Ouer  the  mountes  of  Lumbardie.— Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 
Florent  this  thynge  hath  undertake —Id.  lb.  b.  i. 


he    vudcrt, thing  of  this   aduenture, 
ailing  to  imploy  the  same. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  in.  p. 
Yet  could  it  not  sterne  Arthegall  retaine, 
Nor  hold  from  suite  of  his  avowed  quest, 
Which  he  had  vnderiane  to  Gloriane. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v. 
Yet  t'  introduce  a  better  government 
Instead  thereof,  if  we  t'  example  look, 


Aod  o-i  t!,c   -■.,:..,  .-.■■:■' . ;,.-.  o,  > .  performers, 
Of  such  a  hrave  and  glorious  enterprize, 
Are  yet  unknown. 

Beaum.  $  Fletck.   The  Double  Marriage,  Act  v. 

But  [I]  have  shewed  that  by  forgetting  himself,  and  re- 
tracting most  of  the  principal  grounds  he  builds  upon,  he 
hath  saved  me  the  labour  of  a  confutation  :  which  yet  I 
have  not  in  any  place  found  any  such  labour  or  difficulty, 
but  that  it  was  undertakablc  by  a  man  of  very  mean,  that 
is,  of  my  abilities. 

Chittivgworth.  Religion  of  Protestants,  Ep.  Ded. 


L.neial  undertaker,  and  have,  by) 
self,  an  insight  into  most  tilings;  \vl 
;3'self  to  you  at  present  in  the  sorest  c 
?1  man.— Spectator,  No.  432. 


shop.— Goldsmith.  The  Good  Natur'd  Man,  Act  i. 

These  critics,  by  their  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  in  their  time  had  been  a  dead  lan- 
guage among  the  Jews  themselves  for  many  ages,  and  by 

their  prejudices  against  our  Saviour,  were  but  ill   qualified 
for  their  arduous  undertaking.— Bp.  Hurtle,,,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  20. 

UNDER-TE'NANT.   A  tenant  below  a  tenant. 

Settle  and  secure  the  under-tenants ;  to  the  end  there  may 
be  a  repose  and  es'  '  " 
and  tenant.— Day, 

UNDER-THING.     Lower,  inferior  thing. 

My  woman's  strength 

Is  so  orecharg'd  with  danger  lilte  to  grow 

About  my  marriage,  that  these  n  tide r -things 
Dare  not  abide  in  such  a  troubled  sea. 

Beaum..  §Fletch.  Philaster,  Act  i. 
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UND 
UNDER-TIME.     See  Undern. 

He,  comming  at  home  at  vndertime,  there  found 

The  fairest  ere. fare  ih  it  he  euer  sawf 
Sitting  beside  his  mother  vnder  ground; 
The  sight  whereof  did  greatly  him  adaw. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iil.  c.  7. 

UNDER-  VA'LUE,  v.  )       To  estimate  or  rate 
Undervalue,  «.  I  the  worth,  or  price, 

Undervalua'tion.  >  below,    too   low;     to 

Underva'luer.  I  set  too  low — a  price, 

Undervaluing,  n.         J  estimation;      to    es- 
ti  i.Mn  too  little. 


#  Fletch.  Custom  of  the  Country, 


with  if  for  nothing;  they  have  run  ru  imel  that  death  which 
I  me  from  as  formidable  and  ugly  ? 

Bp.  Hall.  Christian  Moderation,  b.  i.  §  14. 

And  such  men  they  were,  as  bv  the  kingdom  were  sent  to 

advise  him,  not  .sent  to  be  cavill'd  at,  because  elected,  or  to 

be  entertain'd  by  him  with  an  undervalue  and  misprison  of 

their  temper,  judgment,  or  affection. 

Milton.  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 
My  next  and  last  example  shaH  be  that  under -valuer  ot 
money,  the  late  provost  of  Eton  [Sir  Henry  Wottta]. 

Walton.  Angler,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 
And  as  it  is  a   particular  disestei 
person  alive, 

undervaluing 


knowing 


of  the  dead,  so  to  me  it 
id  vilifying  of  the  whole  nation. — Milton.  Areopagitu 

By  the  means  of  which  we  can  now  crucify  the   f] 
ith  the  affections  and  lusts;  mortify  and  subdue  all 


For  if  men  can  pervert  their  judgments  so,  as  to  look 
upon  some  deviations  from  the  law  of  God,  the  great  rule  of 
life,  as  no  sins,  taking  .sin  strictly  and  properly,  they  will 
proceed  to  a  general  undervaluation  of  the  nature  of  sin. 

South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  5. 

Men  know  hut  little  of  each  other's  real  character  and 
merit,  and  frequently  err  by  nnderiatninn  and  overvaluing 
them.— Kn ox.    Winter  Evenings,  Even.  45. 

UNDER-VERSE.  The  lower,  the  second 
verse. 

Perigot  maketh  all  his  song  in  praise  of  his  loue,  to  whom 
Willy  answereth  euery  underverse. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  August. 

UNDER- WA'TER.      See  Sue-aqueous. 
Some  from  the  rocke,  some  from  the  shore  oppose. 
Vulteius  found  this  end,  r- water  traine 
(The  master  of  the  ship)  who  all  in  vaine 
Striuing  to  cut  the  chaines,  did  them  desire 
Without  all  hope,  to  fight.— May.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.iv. 

UNDER- WENT.  Went,  from  A.  S.  )Yend-an, 
ire,  to  go,  is  used  instead  of  the  past  tense  go-ed, 
go-en.      Literally  in  Chapman, — 

Went  under,  passed  under,  (met.)  suffered,  sus- 
tained. 

The  festival  though  in  some  parts  of  it,  as  in  the  general 

I   think  it    was  not   laid    aside  wholly  till   the  reign  of  king 
Edward.— Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1532. 

For  some  remembrance  of  the  Book  of  Public  and  Com- 
mon Prayer,  which  about  this  time  underwent  a  diligent 
inspection  and  reformation,  hy  some  of  the  bishop;;,  take 
these  short  hints  of  it.— id.  lb.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1550. 

The  sufferings  and  torments,  which  the  first  Christians 
underwent  so  willingly  and  bravely,  were  a  strong  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  that  doctrine,  which  could  inspire  its  followers 
with  so  much  courage,  constancy,  and  patience. 

Atterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

Besides  this,  he  [our  Saviour]  underwent  the  many  incon- 
veniences efa  luv.  aad  unsettled  condition. 

Seeker,  vol.  vi.  Lect.  9. 

UNDER-WOOD.  Wood  growing-  under  or 
below,  (so. )  the  higher,  loftier  wood  or  trees. 

Provided,  that  all  woods,  and  under-woods,  growing  upon 
any  of  the  said  lands  so  demised,  he  unto  the  king's  majesty 
reserved.— Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1551. 

The  place  was  ouergrowne  with,  vnderwoods.  as  thornes 
and  brambles. 

Holinshed.  Chron.  History  of  Engla?id,\>.  v.  c.  21. 
'Tis  only  for  that  thou  dost  naturally  produce 

More  under-wood  and  brake,  than  oak  for  greater  use. 

Drayton,  Poty-Qlbion,  e,  23. 


UND 


UND 


promiscuously  grow- 


UNDER- WORK,  v.  ~\ 
Underwork,  n.  I  1 

UnderwoRker.  (l 

Underworking,  n.     J  1 


Coo*.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  17. 
UNDER- WORK,  v.\       To  work  under  or 

below;   below  what  is 
'needful,  insufficiently; 
■at  a  lower  price 
than  others ;  consequentially,  it  is  equivalent  to — 
To  undermine  ;  to  work  under  the  foundation, 
unseen,  secretly,  clandestinely. 
There  dost  thou  struggle  with  thine  own  distrust, 
And  others  jealousies  their  counterplot, 
Against  some  underworking  pride,  that  must 
Supplanted  be,  or  else  thou  standest  not. 

Daniel.  Chorus  to  Philotus. 
He  raiseth  in  private  a  new  instrument,  one  Sertorius 
Macro,    and  by  him    underworketh,   discovers   the   other's 
counsels,  his  means,  his  ends,  &c. 

B.  Jonson.  Sejanus.  The  Argument. 

Notwithstanding   all  which,   Adonijah,   backed    by  the 

strength  of  a  Joab,   and  the  gravity  of  an  Abiathar,  will 

underwork  Solomon,  and  jostle  into  the  not  yet  vacant  seat 

of  his  father  David.— Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Adonijah  Defeated. 

Drawing  us,  by  insensible  degrees,  to  sacrifice  the  public 

advantage,  and  to  underwork  and  cross 


i  may  at  length  arriv 


This  heard, 
To  haste  bel 
Secret  and  t 


fields  of  knowledge  even 
Religion  of  Nature,  s.  3. 


UN-DESE'RVED.  ^      Not  earned  by  service; 

Undeservedly.  I  not  merited   or  worthy 

Undese'rvedness.      >(sc.)  as  a  reward;   not 

Undese'rver.  I  merited,  not  worthy,  not 

Undese'rving.  J  entitled  to. 

He  yeueth  his 

And  fro  that  man,  whicl 

Full  ofte  he  taketh  awey 

As  he  that  plaieth  at  the 

For  as  he  liueth  yet  at  1 

as  he  had  before,  without  that  new  hepe  of  benefice  giue 

hym  by  the  captaynes  of  bye  kingdome  for  killing  of  Richard 

Hune,  or  thanke  either  saue  onely  of  God  for  his  long 

pacience  in  hys  vndeserued  trouble. 


-Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
;r  &  there  liueth  vpo  I 


Sir  T.  More. 


the  I 


osels  i 


Id.  lb.  Mysterie  of  Godliness,  Ep. 

What  shall  I  need  to  suggest  unto  you  the  dangerous 
under-working  of  other  sects?  secretly  endeavouring  to 
spring  their  hidden  mines,  to  the  overthrow,  both  of  the 
one  government  and  the  other. — Id.  lb.  A  Modest  Offer. 

Those  that  are  proper  for  war,  fill  up  the  laborious  part 
of  life,  and  carry  on  the  underwork  of  the  nation. — Addison. 

But  here  indeed  Athanasius  guards  against  the  notion 
of  the  Son's  being  an  underworker,  in  the  low  Arian  sense  : 
>  that  the  Father  wrought  by  and  in 
'  "".  p.  320. 

UNDER- WORLD.  Lower,  inferior  world; 
sublunary  world. 

And  whence 

The  glory  of  that  mightiness  doth  spring. 

That  over-spreads  (with  6uch  a  reverence) 

This  under-world  I  Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  viii. 

The  gods  of  Rome  fight  for  ye  ;  loud  Fame  calls  ye, 

Pitch'd  on  the  topless  Apenine,  and  blows 

To  all  the  under-world. 

Beaum.  $  Flctch.  Bonduca,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

UNDER-WRITE.  >       A.  S.  Under -writ- an, 
Underwriter.  J  subseribere ; 

To  subscribe,  to  write  below.  An  underwriter, 
— a  subscriber  to  certain  terms  of  agreement,  to 
a  policy  of  insurance. 

She  spoke,  or  at  least  writ,  English  very  well,  as  appears 
by  her  letter  under-written. 

Slrype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1552. 
Fitz.  I  have  enough  on't :  for  an  hundred  pieces  ! 
Yes,  for  two  hundred,  under-write  me,  do. 
Your  man  will  take  my  bond  ? 

B.  Jonson.  The  Divelle  is  an  Asse,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
But  I  shall  not  be  troubled  with  this  any  more  ;  save  that 
I  shall  observe  that  one  White,  of  the  Roman  perswasion, 
quoting  part  or  these  words,  which  Bellarmine,  and  from 
him  the  under-wrilers  object ;  of  these  words  in  particular 
affirms  that  without  all  eontroversie  they  are  apnervplMl. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  the  Real  Presence,  §  12. 

UN-DESCRI'BED.  Not  traced  out,  deli- 
neated, depictured,  defined. 

Consequently  the  undescribed  coast  from  the  latitude  of 
69°  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kovyma,  must  uniformly 
trend  more  or  less  to  the  westward. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c.  4. 
Let  these  describe  the  undescribable. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c.  4.  s.  53. 

UN-DESCRI'ED.      Not  espied,   discovered, 
discerned. 
"  But  this  is  yet  the  outward,  fairest  side 
Of  our  design— Within  rests  more  of  fear, 
More  dread  of  sad  event  yet  undescry'd, 
Than  (my  most  worthy  lords!  I  would  there  were. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iii. 

Many  there   are  reclaimed,   as  Peter  j  many,  as  Judas, 

known   well  enough,  and    yet   tnlerat .-,],    man\  \\  liich    must 


And  full  of  a  certayne  vnfeyned  confideee,  that  where  you 
suffre  suche  thynges  vndeseruedly,  you  shall,  by  the  will  of 
God,  haboundauntly  receyue  a  great  fruvte  of  your  fayth. 

Vdal.  1  Peter,  c.  1. 
Therfore  he  yt  hath  through  flatterie  preferred  the  vnde- 
seruing  rich  man  before  the  deseruingpore  man.  forasmuche 
as  he  hathe  in  thys   behalfe  broken  the  lawe  of  loue:  he  is 
cousen  germayn  to  all  naughtynes,  that  is  commonly  done 
againste  the  loue  of  the  neyghbor.— Id.  James,  c.  2. 
Who  s-eing  his  sad  plight,  her  tender  hart 
With  deare  compassion  deeply  did  emmoue, 
That  she  gan  mone  his  vndeserued  smart, 
And  with  her  dolefull  accent,  beare  with  him  a  part. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 
I'm  as  equally  jealous,  and  as  feareful, 
That  any  undeserved  stain  might  fall 
Upon  her  sanctified  whiteness,  as  of  the  sin 


Beaum.  $  Fletch.  The  Nice  Valour,  Act  i. 

the  famous  Parlament,  tho'  not  the  harmless, 

!  well-effected,  but  will  confess,  they  have  deserved 

e  of  these  nations,  than  they  have  undeserved. 

Milton.  Ruptures  oj 

Come  they  deservedly, 

e  no  wrongs  then,  but  his  punishments 
ervedly,  and  he  not  guilty, 


!  Commonwealth, 


Thcv 
Mum 
The  doer 


them,  first,  should  blush,  not  he. 

B.  Jonson.  The  New  Inn,  Activ.  sc.  S. 
In  his  commonwealth  some  he  suffered  to  be  undeservedly 
rich,  others  to  be  undeservedly  poor. — Milton.  Tetrachordon. 
Say  I  have  an  undeserver  to  my  husband  : 
That's  ne'er  the  worse  for  him. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  The  Nice  Valour,  Act  i. 
All  passages  that  may  seem  indirect, 
Are  stopt  up  now  ;  and  there  is  no  access 
By  gross  corruption  :  bribes  cannot  effect 
For  th'  undeserving  any  offices. 

Daniel.  A  Panegyric  Congratulatory. 
I  pray  to  that  Almighty  Being,  upon  whom  depends  the 


of  the 


by  whose  providence 

1  injoyd  many 
graciously  accept  my  grateful 


advantages,  that 

sense  and  acknowledgments  of  all  His  beneficencetoward 

me.—  Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  8.  5. 

Science  distinguishes  a  man  of  honour  from  one  of  those 
athletic  brutes  nhora  undeservedly  we  call  heroes. 

Dryden.  Palamon  fy  Arcite,  Ded. 

But  the  reverence  of  the  man,  or  undeservedness  of  his 
wrongs,  moved  so  the  affections  of  the  members  of  this 
university,  that  they  directed  to  the  king  a  petitionary 
epistle  in  Latin,  no  less  eloquent  and  pithv,  than  circum- 
spect and  wary,  wherein  they  much  pleaded' for  his  liberty. 


Nor  - 


Wood.  Athence  ( 
t  from  the  dead, 
-Rowe.  Tamerlan 


amiable  qualities,  the  los 

esteemd  a  happiness  to  the  individual,  as  it  would 
him  from  feeling  one  nf  the  greatest  of  natural  and  unde- 
served calamities.— Knox.  Ess.  No.  39. 

UN-DESI'GNED.  ~)      Not  noted  by  any  sign ; 

Undesignedly.         I  not     marked     (in     the 

Undesi'gnedness.      /mind);      not      planned, 

•    Undesi'gning.  J  schemed,  purposed,  pro- 


But  the  things  of  earth  seem  to  be  distributed  by  a  kind 

f  blind  lottery,  and  to  Justine  the  conclusion  of  the  atheist, 
.  it  the  in. .nl  iv,,rld  (as  he  supimseth  of  the  natural)  is 
jl'd  by  a  fortuitous  range  of  undesignd  events. 

Glanvill,  Disc  6. 


Those  who  undesignedly  pervert  scripture  should  have 
■omething  better  to  plead  than  their  retaining  the  words  of 
scripture. —  Waterland.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  151. 


And  this  might  be  noticed  as  an  example  of  undesigned 
coincidence  in  the  two  evangelists. 

Paley.  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pt.  iii.  c.  6. 

In  examining  ancient  records :  or  indeed  any  species  of 
testimony,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  attend  to  the  information  or  grounds  of  argument  which 
are  casually  and  imn.si.indih,  disclosed  :  forasmuch  as  tins 
species  of  proof  is,  of  ail  others,  the  least  liable  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  fraud  or  misrepresentation.— Id.  lb.  Prop.  I.  c.  3. 

The  undesi'gnedness  of  the  agreements  (which  undesigned- 
ness  is  gathered  from  their  latency,  their  minuteness,  their 
obliquity,  the  suitableness  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  consist,  to  the  places  in  which  those  circumstances 
occur,  and  the  circuitous  references  by  which  they  are 
demonstrates  that  they  have  not  beta  produced 


UN-DESI'RED. 

Undesi'ring. 
LTndesi'rable. 


}Not  wished  for,  not 
coveted,  not  longed  for, 
sought,  asked,  entreated, 
required. 

Sone  after  Augustus  gaue  to  Cinna  the  dignitie  of  consull 
vndesired,  blaming  him,  that  he  durste  nat  aske  it,  wherby 
be  hadde  hym  moste  assured  and  loyall. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

"  When  lo !  I  joy'd  my  lover,  not  my  love 
And  felt  the  hand  of  lust  most  undesir'd; 
Enforc'd  th'  unproved  bitter  sweet  to  prove. 
Which  yields  no  natural  pleasure  when  't  is  hir'd." 

Daniel.  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 
The  baits  of  gifts,  and  money  to  despise, 
And  look  on  wealth  with  undesiring  eyes? 
When  thou  canst  truly  call  these  virtues  thine, 
Be  wise  and  free,  by  Heav'n's  consent  and  mine. 

Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  5, 

Therefore  hard 

1  clench'd  the  boughs,  till  she  disgorg*d  again 
Both  keel  and  mast.     Not  undesir'd  by  me 
They  came,  though  late. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xii. 

Nay,  truly,  according  to  modem  modes  of  thinking,  he 
might  have  frankly  owned  the  whole  :  treated  the  adultery 
as  a  trifle,  especially  in  a  person  of  any  rank  ;  and  perhaps 
the  murder  too,  as  an  undesiral'le  consequence  indeed,  but 
an  unavoidable  one,  of  Uriah's  absurd  behaviour. 


Seeker,  t, 


.  Ser.  26. 
to  think 


I  believe  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  instance  of  a 
human  creature  possessing  the  use  of  his  faculties,  and  at 
the  same  time  uudesirous  of  distinction. 

Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  55. 

UN-DESPA'IRING.  Not  without  hope,  not 
hopeless. 

'Twas  there, 

Perils  and  conflicts  inexpressible, 
Anson,  with  steady  undesparing  breast, 

'er  the  various  globe  he  c'     " 


The  Fleece. 


Endur'd,  when 
His  country's  foes. 


UN-DESTRO'YABLE.  \     Not  to  be  pulled 
Undestro'yed.  (down,     ruined,     or 

demolished ;  not  to  be  quelled  or  killed. 
How  can  that  beauty  yet  be  undestroy'd, 
That  years  have  wasted  ? 

Drayton.  Countess  of  Salisbury  lo  the  Black  Prince. 

I  will  here  subjoin  one  instance  of  a  body  which  must 

have  sustained  an  exceeding  vehement  fire,  and  is  looked 

upon  by  most  of  the  chemists  as  more  undcstroijoble  than 

gold  itself.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  283. 

UN-DETE'RMINABLE.  "|      See  Indetermi- 
Undete'rminate.  I  nable.  Thatcan- 

Undete'rminateness.  Vnot    be   bounded 

Undetermina'tion.  [  or  limited,  defined 

Undetermined.  J  or    ended ;     that 

cannot  be  concluded,  decided  or  revolved. 

I  cannot  but  expect  that  God  in  his  justice  should  enlarga 
the  bounds  of  the  Turkish  empire,  or  some  other  way  punish 
Christians,  by  reason  of  their  pertinacious  disputing  atiout 
things  unnecessary,  inid-lerrni'inol,-  and  unprofitable,  and 
lor  their  hating  and  persecuting  their  brethren. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  Ep.  Ded, 


It  doth  all  one  as  if  it  sen  I  kirk  the  ma.U:  -r  undeterminable 
at  law,  and  intractable  by  lough  dealing,  to  have  instruc- 
tions and  admonitions  bestow'd  about  it  by  them  whose 
«.ptrit.n-il  office  is  to  abjure  and  to  denounce,  and  so  left  to 
ihe  conscience.—  Milton.  Duct.  8f  Dis.  of  Divorce,  b.ii.  c.  21. 


Holland.  Plutarch,  p. 


left  barely  to  the  undetermination,  in- 
ladiness  of  the  operation  of  bis  faculties, 
>cret  and  gentle  predisposition  of  them 


Hale.   Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  Gl. 


D.  Gomarus  with  good  modesty  answered  that  indeed  be 
'did  say  so,  but  he  protested  it  was  not  out  of  any  evil 
.meaning,  bnt  only  to  shew  as  other  churches,  so  the  church 
of  England  had  left  that  undetermined. 

Hales.  Balcanqual  from  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

In  duration  we  consider  it,  as  if  this  line  of  number  were 
extended  both  ways  to  an  unconceivable,  in-determinate, 
and  infinite  length.— Locke.  11  inn.  Undent,  b.ii.  c.  17. 

Our  translators  have  left  a  latitude  in  their  version  of  a 
place,  not  taking  upon  them  to  determine  the  sense  where 
the  generality  of  the  expression  in  the  original  had  left  it 
undetermined.—  Waterland.    Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  449. 

All  the  little  good,  which  a  lie,  that  will  scarce  be  credited, 
3iath  any  chance  fur  duing.  may  commonly  with  prudence 
be  done  without  it,  either  by  avoiding  to  answer,  or  by  ge- 
neral and  undetermined  answers,  which  are  very  different 
things  from  untruths. — Seeker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  7. 


[Who  can,  unshock'd,  behold]  the  false  fair  seemiDg  pa- 
triot's hollow  boast? 
A  race,  resolv'd  on  bondage,  fierce  for  chains, 
My  sacred  rights  a  merchandize  alone 
Esteeming,  and  to  work  their  feeders  will 
Jiy  deeds,  a  horrour  to  mankind,  prepar/d, 
As  were  the  dregs  of  Romulus  of  old  1 
i  undettsting  see? 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  v. 


Who  these  indeed  c 


UN-DE'VIATING.  Not  going  out  of  the 
way  (t'ta),  not  erring,  straying,  wandering. 

But  I  contend,  that  the  perfect  undeviaiing  rectitude  of 
intention,  and  the  perfect  justice  of  administration,  of  which 
the  psalmist  speaks,  cannot  be  ascribed,  without  impiety,  to 
any  earthly  monarch. — Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

He  from  the  stack  carves  out  th'  accustom'd  load, 

Deep  plunging,  and  again  deep-plunging  oft, 

His  broad  keen  knife  into  the  solid  mass  : 

Smooth  as  a  wall  the  upright  remnant  stands, 

With  such  undeviaiing  and  even  force 

He  severs  it  away.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 

Should  God  again, 

At  once  in  Gibeon,  interrupt  the  race 
Of  the  underiaiing  and  punctual  sun, 
How  would  the  world  admire!  Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 

UN-DEVO'UT. 

Undevo'ted. 
Undevo'tely. 
Undevo'tion. 
gious. 


Not  pledged,  or  promised, 
or  dedicated,  (sc. )  to  god- 
"liness,  piety,  or  religion; 
not   godly,    pious,  or  reli- 


■indei'otion.  tliurgh  which  a  ina 
lay  neyther  rede  ne  sing  in  1 


From   *hat  lyme  hytherwarde,  was  there  neuer  so  vn- 
deuowte  a  kinge,  that  durst  that  s anvil  place  violate. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  46. 

So  it  is  to  be  perceiued  of  us,  that  we  bee 
fn  keping  and  fulfilling  the  ghospel,  as  we  1 
and  scrupulous  obseruers  of  the  rites  and  ce 


Udal.  John,  Pref.  of  Erasmus. 
Iiurche  was  no 
afterwarde  by 


He  confesseth,  that  in  the  prinii 
priuate  masse,  which,  as  he  saith.  c; 
the  negligence  and  vud.>Ui>ti<,»  of  the  people. 

Jewel.  Replie  vnto  M.  Hardinge,  p.  14. 
ngst    the    English   nobility,    the    lords  Say  and 


Brook  ( 

in  the  king's  own 


vhole  goverum-"  t)  positively  refused 
;nce  tn  make  ;m\  such  protestation. 
Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  117. 


'"'evdtion.  v.iicti  lukewarm,  \s  un  devout ; 

But  when  it  glows,  its  heat  is  struck  to  heaven. 

Xoung.  Complaint,  Night  4. 


UND 
UN-DIA'PHANOUS.     Not  transparent. 

There  would  settle  all  about  it  swarms  of  little  metalline 
and  tuidiitphnnnus  bodies,  shining  in  the  water  like  the 
scales  of  small  fishes.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  57. 

UN-DIGE'STED.  )      Not  separated,  divided, 
Undige'stible.  (distributed,    (sc.    by   the 

action  of  the  stomach,  and  passed  into  the  different 
parts  of  the  body.)     Used  met. 

Now  must  my  muse  all-ml  a  straine  to  Riot, 
Who,  almost  kil'd  with  his  luxurious  diet, 
Lay  eating  grasse  (as  dogges)  within  a  wood, 
So  to  disgorge  the  undisgested  food. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  5. 


He  was  besieged  with  continual  and  undigr.ita'de  incen- 
tives of  the  clergy  with  traiterous  confidence  striking  at  his 
crown,  and  in  such  sort,  as  humanity  must  have  exceeded 
itself,  to  have  imlnreil  it  with  anv  mixture  of  patience. 

Drayton.  Poly-Otbion,  s.  17.  Selden.  Illust. 
Some  hasty  and  undigested  thoughts  on  a  subject  I  had 
never  before  considered,  which  I  set  down  against  our  next 
meeting,  gave  the  first  entrance  into  this  discourse. 

Locke.  Hum.  Under st.  Ep.  to  the  Reader. 


UN-DIGHT.     Not  prepared,  procured,  pro- 
dded, appointed,  furnished. 
From  her  faire  head  her  fillet  shee  vndeight 
And  laid  her  stole  aside. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  3. 


Weary  of  trauell  in  his  former  fight, 

He  there  in  shade  himselle  had  laid  to  rest, 
Hailing  his  armes  and  warlike  things  rndight, 
Fearelesse  of  foes  that  mote  his  peace  molest. 


UN-DI'GNIFIED.  Without  dignity  or  sense 
of  worthiness  or  merit,  of  rank  or  distinction ; 
not  consistent  with  such  sense  or  feeling. 

A  sensible  father,  who  is  not  himself  a  convert  to  the 
effeminacy  of  the  times,  had  rather  see  a  son  forming  him- 
self as  a  scholar  and  a  man,  on  the  example  of  an  old 
Roman  or  Athenian,  than  imitating,  in  his  writings  and 
actions,  the  undignified  vivacity  of  n; "' 
taught  by  their  philosophy  to  degrad 


vhich  have  been 

nox.  Ess.' Ho.  3. 

Not  careful  or  anxious  ; 
not  assiduous,  persevering, 


UN-DI'LIGENT. 

Undi'ligently. 
industrious. 

Why  wear  you  out  the  day  of  grace  and  those  precious 
seasons  still?  as  uncertain  of  Christ,  yea,  as  undiliyent 
after  him,  as  you  were  long  ago?  as  you  love  your  souls, 
be  more  serious  in  their  business. 

Leighion.  Com.  on  1  Pet.  v.  19. 

Cameron  a  late  writer  much  applauded,  commenting  this 
place  not  undiligenth/,  affirms  that  the  Greek  preposition 
Kara  translated  unusually  (for)  hath  a  force  in  it  implying 


UN-DILU'TED.   Not  thinned  (by  the  mixture 
of  liquid),  not  weakened. 

When  thus  the  Cyclops  bad  with  human  flesh 

Fill'd  his  capacious  belly,  and  had  quaff'd 
Much  undiluted  milk,  among  his  flocks 
Outstretch'd  immense,  he  press'd  his  cavern-floor. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ix. 


UN-DIMI'NISHABLE. 

UNDIMINISHED,  f  01' 

lessened,  or  decreased. 

The  earth  strictly  and  philosophically 

physical  earth  is  both,  as  is  manifest  at  first  sight,  it  being 
the  lowest  degree  and  shadow  of  being;  and  not  only  im- 
moveable, but  undtmtutshah'e  and  unimpairahle. 

More.  Philosophic  Cabbala,  App. 


That  cannot   be, 
r  become,  less,  or 


(Ytlje;:us.  tho'  a  trayt 


derived  from  his  fathers  undiminished  to  his  c 

Knox.  Ess.  No.  6. 

UN-DI'NTED.     Not  hollowed  or  bent,  or  im- 
pressed by  blows. 

Then,  to  send 

Measures  of  wheate  to  Rome  :  this  greed  vpon, 
To  part  with  vnhackt  edges,  and  beare  backe 
Our  targes  vndinted. 

Shakespeare.  Anthony  §•  Cleopatra,  Act  li.  sc.  6. 

UN-DI'OCESED.     Not  possessed  of,  or  pre- 
ferred  to  a  diocese,  or  episcopal  rank. 


but  brotherly  equality,  matchless  temperance,  frequent 
fasting,  incessant-prayer  and  preaching,  continual  watchings 
and  labours  in  his  ministry. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  i. 

UN-DI'PPED.     Not  sunk,  or  immerged. 

What  are  to  him  the  sculptures  of  the  shield, 
Heav'n's  planets,  earth,  and  ocean's  watry  field? 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads  ;  less,  and  greater  bear, 
Undipp'd  in  sea&.—Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xiii. 

I  think  thee  still  as  honest  as  thou  could'st ; 

Impenetrably  good;  but  like  Achilles, 

Thou  had'st  a  suit  Eir\  ptian  heel  undipt, 

And  that  has  made  thee  mortal.— Id.  Cleomenes,  Act  iv. 

UN-DIRE'CTED.  )      Not  ruled  or  ordered, 
Undire'ctly.  )  guided,  regulated,  or  con- 

ducted. 

Neverthelesse  thorough  the  most  wise  and  valiant 
handling  of  that  right  noble  Lord  [Grey],  it  got  not  the 
head  which  the  former  evills  found  :  for  in  them  the  realme 
was  left  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  amidst  all  the  raging  surges, 
unruled,  undirected  of  any  :  for  they  to  whom  she  was  com- 
mitted, either  fainted  in  their  labour,  or  forsooke  their 
charge.— Spenser.  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

That  neither  of  both  parties  shal  give  any  help,  succor 
or  aid,  or  favor,  against  the  other,  directly  or  undirectly, 
secretly  or  openly,  to  the  invasor. 

Strype.   Ecelcs.  Me,,i.  Originate,    lien.  VIII.  No.  64. 

In  the  same  month  of  September  there  was  a  letter 
undirected,    but    I    suppose    to    the    aforesaid    personages, 

authorizing  them  to  call    before  them    such  expert,  skilful 


-Id.  lb.  Edw.  VI.  i 


And  give  the  world  their  talents  and  themselves, 
Small  thanks  to  those,  whose  negligence  or  sloth 
Expos'd  their  inexperience  t 


UN-DISBA'NDED.  Not  freed  from  bond  or 
obligation  ;  not  discharged  from  (military)  duty. 

Nevertheless  there  were  8000  Irish  papists  which  ho 
refus'd  to  disband,  though  intreated  by  both  houses,  first, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  next  under  pretence  of 
lending  them  to  the  Spaniard  ;  and  so  kept  them  undis- 
banded  till  very  near  the  month  wherin  that  rebellion  broke 
forth.— Milton.  Eikonoklastes,  §  10.. 

UN-DISCE'RNED.  ^      Not  seen  or  perceived 
Undisce'rnedly.  I  distinctly  or     clearly ; 

Undisce'rnible.  I  not     distinguished    or 

TJndisce'rnibleness.    I  discriminated       accu- 
Undjsce'rnibly.  I  rately  or  carefully ;  not 

TJndisce'rning.  J  espied,    observed,    re- 

garded, remarked,  noticed. 

Now  suppose  than  first,  that  of  saintes  &  of  relikes,  some 
were  trewe  &  some  were  false,  yet  the 
would  we  should  do  to  them  al,  should 
standinge  as  they  do  vnknowen  and  vndisci 
the  al  trewe  &  all  for  God's  well  beloned  seruaontes. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p. 
to  a  place 


that  ye 
bycause  (that 
d)  ye  rekened 


Where  undiseerncd  of  herself  1  may 

(■Vol  my  desiiini:  eve-  Inn  hall'  nil  hour. 

Beaum.  £  Fleteh.   The  Captain,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

And  farewel   all  hope  of  true  reformation  in  the  state, 

lile   surli  an  evil  as  this  lies   unditcern'tt  or  unregarded 


the 


Doct.  ft  Disc,  of  Div 


To  the  Parlament. 


who  a  bad  cause  bravely  try'd, 
,  and  undimitiish'tl  dy'd. 

Drydcn.  Juvenal,  Sat. 


e  most  excelli  lit  tilings,  wliil^  their  vv<n  tli  \sundiscerned 
and  unknown,  affect  us  not  :  Now,  faith  is  the  proper  see- 
ing faculty  of  the  soul,  in  relation  to  Christ;  that  inward 
li"lit  in i! sr  he  infused  frnm  ahove.  tn  make  Christ  visible  to 
us ;  without  it,  though  he  is  beautiful,  yet  we  are  blind, 
and  therefore  cannot  love  him  for  that  beauty. 

Leighion.  Com.  on  1  Peter,  vv,  ",  8. 


*  Marcus  Antonius. 
prayei 


UND 

I  doe  not  meane'that  body  mysticall,  whereof  Christ  is 
onely  the  head,  that  building  mdiscernable  by  rnortall  eyes, 
wherein  Christ  is  the  ehiefe  corner  stone ;  but  I  speake  of 
the  visible  church.— Hooker.  Disc.  Of  Justification,  §23. 

And  that  things  of  this  nature  .ire  undiscernable  secrets, 
we  may  learn  by  the  experience  of  those  men  who  have  in 
cases  not  unlike  vainly  laboured  to  tell  us.  how  the  material 
fire  of  hell  should  torment  an  immaterial  soul,  and  how 
baptismal  water  should  cleanse  the  spirit,  and  how  a  sacra- 
ment should  nourish  a  hotly,  and  make  it  sure  of  the 
resurrection.— 5p.  Taylor.  Of  the  Real  Presence,  §  1 

■While  one  habit  lessens,  another  may  ttndiscernilly 
increase,  and  it  may  be  a  degree  of  covetousness  may  expel 
a  degree  of  prodigality. — Id.  Oj  Repentance,  c.  5.  §  5. 

If  they  for  lucre  use  to  creep  into  the  church  undiscern- 
abttj,  the  more  wisdom  will  it  be  so  to  provide,  that  no 
revenue  there  may  exceed  the  golden  mean. 

Milton.  Apology  for  Smeclymnuus. 

I  know  not  how.  but  wrongfully  I  know 

Hath  undisceming  custom  plac'd  our  kind 

Under  desert,  and  set  us  far  below 

The  reputation  to  our  sex  assign*d 
Daniel.  Letter  from  Octavt 

I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  all  t 
and  the  true  seat  of  it  being  in  the  mind,  toward 
terestinir  of  whose  powers  all  the  circumstances  of  worship 
are  mainly  designed  to  contribute,  it  may  be  said  upon  that 
account  to  be  always  made  in  the  most  retired  and  undis- 
cemed  of  all  retreat's.—  Wullaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  $.5. 

By  setting  themselves  such  tasks,  as  required  and  era- 
ployed  the  whole  man,  death  has  tnidi-icrrutdly  stolen  upon 
them,  and  unawares  intruded  into  their  studies,  where  their 
restless  ambition  to  inrich  the  mind  never  left  them  the 
leisure  to  prepare  it  to  leave  the  body. 

Boyle.   tForks,  vol.  ii.  p.  447. 

Because  of  their  remoteness,  subtilty,  and  undiscernible- 
nets,  it  cannot  know  them  adequately,  or  in  the  whole. 

Ellis.  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  84. 

Umbratilis,  therefore,  has  no  more  to  do  but  repeat  the 
thoughts  of  Urbanus  in  a  positive  manner,  and  appear  to 
the  undiscrunhg  a  wiser  man  than  the  person  from  whom 
he  borrows.— Taller,  No.  244. 

I  might  feel  some  scorchings  in  my  youthfull  days  when 
it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  quench  them,  and  while 
the  object  of  desire  lay  at  an  tmdiicet  ■.■'■■>•  distance. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  6. 

In  short  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  this  t 
that  the  mind  is  preserved  from  that  ct 
rassment  which  is  experienced  by  the 
discerning,  when  a  general  mass  of  knowledge  lies  before 
them.— Cogan.  Ethical  Treatise,  Dis.  2.  c.  1. 

UN-DISCHA'RGED.  Not  relieved,  freed, 
released  or  dismissed. 

Your  guards 

Are  seven  cohorts,  you  say  ? 
Lac.  Yes. 

Mac.  Those  we  must 
Hold  still  in  readiness  and  undischarged. 

B.  Jonson.  Stjanus,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

UN-DI'SCIPLINED.  )      Not  taught  or  edu- 
Undiscipli'nable.  S  cated  ;    not  trained  in 

order  or  method;    not  exercised,  directed,  cor- 
rected. 


(Like  this  wyld-l 
That  to  all  vertue  it  may  seemc 
Yet  will  it  shewe  some  sparks  c 
And  at  the  last  breake  forth  in 


As  we  see  boys  in  a  free  school,  sifh  a-  are  vndiscipfina- 
lle,  are,  after  some  years  of  probation,  sent  away  to  me- 
chanical employment.— Hale.  Cont.  Of  S*-lf -Denial. 

These  were  raw  and  undisciplined  men,  for  they  were 
just  raised,  and  had  scarcely  any  thing  m  re  of  the  soldier 
than  their  regimentals,  none  of  them  having  been  so  far 
trained,  as  to  be  permitted  to  fire. 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

An  armed,  disciplined  body  is,  in  its  essence,  dangerous  to 
liberty  ;  undisriplinrd  it  is  ruiiums  to  society. 

Burke.  Subs,  of  Speech  on  Army  Estimates,  (1790.) 

UN-DISCLO'SE.  v.  \     To  keep  still  close  or 
Undisclosed.  J  shut    up,    covered    or 

concealed;  not  revealed,  or  opened,  or  exposed. 
Look,  Delia,  howw'  esteem  the  half  blown  rose, 
The  image  of  thy  blush,  and  summer's  honour  I 
Whilst  yet  her  tender  bud  doth  undisclose 
That  full  of  beauty,  Time  bestows  upon  her. 

Daniel,  son.  3G. 

Luxurious,  others  make 

The  meads  their  choice,  and  visit  every  flower, 
And  every  latent  herb  :  for  the  sweet  task. 
To  propagate  their  kinds,  and  where  to  wrap, 
'     '  ,  their  young  yet  undisclos'd, 


Whatc'er  there  be  between  yo 

This  is  no  time  nor  fitting  place  to  mar 

The  mirthful  meeting  with  a  wordy  war. 

Byron.  Lara,  i 

UN-DISCO'MFITED.       Not    dispersed 
outed ;  not  disconcerted. 


UN-DISCO'RDING.       Not    disagreeing    or 
dissonant ;  not  in  disunion. 

That  we  on  earth  with  undiscording  voice 

May  rightly  answer  that  melodious  noise; 

As  once  we  did,  till  disproportion^  sin 

Jarr'd  against  nature's  chime,  and  with  harsh  din 

Broke  the  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made 

To  their  great  Lord.  Milton.  Ode  on  Music. 


\  Not  ( 
>  closed, 
J     view, 


detected,  dis- 
exposed    to 


Employs  their  tender  care. 


Thomson,  Summer. 


UN-DISCO'VERED. 

u.vdisco'verable. 
Undisco'verably. 
brought  to  light;  not  found  or  invented. 
Open  the  doors  too  of  the  several  prisons, 
And  give  all  free  entrance  into  this  room. 
Undiscovered  I  can  here  mark  all. 

Beaum.  £  Fletch.  Sea-Voyage,  Act  v. 

He  permitted  not  divorce  by  law  as  an  evil,  for  that  was  ; 
impossible  to  divine  law,  but  permitted  by  accident  the  evil  i 
of  them  who  divore'd  against  the  la n  a 

ably.— Milton.  Tetrachordon. 

The  great  enemy  of  my  salvation,  and  his  retinue,  is  con- 
tinually about  me,  and  watch  for  my  halting,  secretly  and 

UHihsc-veroif';,  solicit  in  tr  m\   '-'"il  to  sin  u/ainst  thee. 

Hale.  Cont.  Meditations  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer.  t 

With  all  these  advantages,  this  place  is  so  far  removed 
from  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  so  little  known  to  the 
Spaniards  themselves,  that  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that 
by  proper  precautions  a  ship  might  continue  here  undis- 
covered a  long  time. — Anson.   Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

[Our  life]  may  possibly,  from  surprises  undiscovernble,  be 
very  near  to  its  period. — Borrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  14. 

This  sagacity,  in  many  instances,  surpassing  the  con- 
trivance of  man  and  discerning  things  vndiscoverable  by 
human  reason,  is  usually  stiled  instinct. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  12. 

UN-DISCOU'RAGED.       Not   disheartened, 

dispirited,  dismayed. 

The  danger,  difficulty,  and  inconvenience  that  attend  long 
voyages  are  very  different  in  idea  and  experience;  Mr. Banks 
however  returned,  undiscouraged  by  his  first  expedition. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  lntrod. 

UN-DISCRE'TE.  ^      Not  heedful,  provident, 
Undiscre'tely.  > or  prudent;   cautious  or 

Undiscre'tion.         J  considerate.      See  Indis- 
crete. 
O  stormy  peple,  unsad  and  ever  untrewe, 
And  undiscrete,  and  changing  as  a  fane, 
Delighting  ever  in  romhe)  that  is  newe, 
For  like  the  mone  waxen  ye  and  wane. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale, 


.  8  ,7S. 


Through  en  n  edinegse, 

Out  of  measure  the  water  so  they  drinke, 
That  they  fell  dead  euen  vpon  the  briruke. 

Lidgate.  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 
Your  selfe  to  drowne  in  torment  and  in  wo, 
For  losse  of  thing  and  ye  list  to  see, 
That  in  no  wise  may  recured  bee, 
In  great  folly  and  vndiscretioun.  Id.  lb. 

The  comons  of  ye  cytle  were  so  ferre  out  of  rule,  by 
ensensynge  of  ryotous  persones,  that  in  assemblies  and 
courtes  that  then  were  kept  at  Guyldbalie  or  other  places, 
symple  and  V7idiscrc!e  parsuiies  s,huld  baue  the  voyce  and 
ye  worshypfull  men  lytell  or  no_thynge  regarded. 


UND 

U  N-  D I S  C  U'  S  S  ED.  Not  sifted,  searched  into 
or  examined. 

No  circumstance  remaines  undiscussed,  but   this  one : 

what  Moses  and  Elias  did  with  Christ  in  their  apparition  » 

Bp.  llall.  Christ  Transfigured  pt.  ii. 

t"N-DISGRA'CED.  Not  dishonoured,  de- 
graded, or  brought  to  shame. 

So  may  our  country's  name  be  undisgraced. 

So  may'st  thou  prosper  where  thy  youth  was  rear'd, 
By  every  honest  joy  of  love  and  life  endear'd. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c.  2. 

UN-DISGUI'SED.  Not  cloaked  by  an 
assumed,  false,  or  deceptive  guise,  or  dress ;  not 
concealed  or  covered. 

And  in  plaine  English  vndisguised. 

Them  shewed  hole  his  journey, 

And  of  their  counsell  gan  them  prey. — Chaucer.  Dreamt. 

Before  his  eyes  Jove's  beauteous  daughter  stood, 
In  form  and  dress,  a  huntress  of  the  wood  ; 
For  had  he  seen  the  goddess  undisguis'd, 
The  youth  with  awe  ami  fear  had  been  surpris'd. 

Cotigrere.  Homer.  Hymn  to  Venus. 

Quite  fatigued  and  satiated  with  this  dull  variety,  you 

are  infinitely  refreshed  when  you  return  to  the  sphere  of  his 

proper  splendour,  and  behold  your  amiable  sovereign  in  his 

true,  simple,  undisguised,  native  character  of  majesty. 

Burke.  Speech  on  Economic  Reform,  (1780.) 

UN-DISHONOURED.  Not  disgraced ;  not 
brought  to  disgrace,  shame,  ignominy,  infamy. 

Then  you  were 

So  noble,  that  I  durst  have  trusted  your 

Embraces  in  an  opportunity 

Silent  enough  to  serve  a  ravisher, 

And  yet  come  from  xou—uttdishonor'd;  how 


Beaum.  Sr  Fletch.  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  Act  i. 

UN-DISJO'INED.  Not  disunited,  separated, 
or  parted. 

Wliile  yet  the  planks  sustain 

This  tempest  ii'ij;>),,i„'d.  I  will  abide 
A  sufTrer  on  the  raft ;  but  when  the  waves 
Shall  once  have  shatter'd  it,  I  will  essay 
This  girdle  then— my  sole  expedient  left. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  v. 

UN-DISMA'YED.  >    Not  deprived,  or  divested 

Undisha'yablb-  fof  might,  strength,  for- 
titude ;  not  daunted,  dispirited,  disheartened,  or 
discouraged. 

But  neither  could  danger  be  dreadful  to  Amphialus  his 
UH'iismmjable  courage,  nnr  yet  seem  ugly  to  him, 
trulv  affected  mind  did  still  paint  it  ov 
Philoclea.—  Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

My  cause,  ye  gods,  would  bid  me  to  meet  them  undismaid, 
and  to  say  with  holy  David,  Though  an  hoste  should  encamp 
against  me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear. 

Bp.  Hull.  Defence  of  the  Hum.  Bern.  §  1. 

Promise  for  promise,  equally  afford, 

But  oni  e  a  contract  made,  keep  well  your  word. 

For  she  for  any  act  of  hell  is  tit, 

And  undismay'd,  may  sacrilege  commit. 

Congrece.  Odd.  Art  of  Love,  b.  iii. 
On  the  other  side  the  Greeks 

Re-echo'd  shout  for  shout,  all  umlismay'd. 

Ami  waiting  linn  the  bravest  of  their  foes. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 


■  beauty  of 


1H. 


Fabyan.  C/tronycle, 
For  in  the  murmuring  vulgar  usually 
This  public  course  of  yours  compassion  draws; 

;n  cases  of  the  great, 
AYriich  work  much  pitv  iu  the  undiscrcet. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b   i. 
Phi.  Take  it  freely ;  for  I  know, 
Though  what  thou  didst  were  undiscreelly  done, 
'Twas  meant  well.— Beaum.  Sr  Flelch.  Philaster,  Act  v. 

UN-DISCRIMINATING.     See  Indiscrimi- 
nate.    Not  distinguishing,  discerning  or  making 
a  difference. 
Hear  now,  my  friends  !  my  counsel.     Hurl  the  spear 
At  once  with  unducriminating  aim 
Against  them  all ;  since  now  they  seek  to  crown 
Their  other  crimes  with  slaughter  of  ourselves. 

Cowper,  Homer,  Odyssey,  b.  xxii. 


UN-DISMISSED, 
charged. 

The  Greeks 

On  all  sides  to  their  sev'ral  ships  rcpair'd. 
All  save  the  Myrnii.ior.s  :  tlu-ir  valiant  band 
^■.  l  . 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xjciii. 

UN-DISOBLIGING.       Not    withholding   a 

kindness  or  service  ;  not  offending  or  displeasing. 


Not  sent  away,  not  dis- 


U  N-  D I S  P  A'T  C  H  E  D.  Not  expedited,  or  sent 
expeditiously  ;  not  sent  away. 

Which  [bill]  was  read  thrice  in  two  days  in  the  parlia- 
ment, and  agreed  to.  and  sent  up  to  the  lords'  house,  where 
it  lav  undispatclied,  by  reason  that  sessions  ended  within 
two  or  three  days  after  it  came  before  them. 

Slrype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Edu,:  TI.  an.  1548. 

UN-DISPE'NSABLE.  )     See  Indispensable. 

Undispe'nsing.  )  That  cannot  be  set 

aside  or  apart ;  that  cannot  be  spared,  exempted, 
or  excused. 


In  sundry  cases  they  e  with,  which  T 

Kuppose  they  would  never  have  done  had  they  este.-med 
them  as  things  whereunto  everlasting,  immutable  undis- 
pensable  observation  did  belong. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  b.  vii. 

If  at  pleasure  he  can  dispense  with  golden  poetic  ages  of 

such  pleading  lii-cnc,  as  in  the  fabled  reign  of  old  Saturn, 
and  this  perhaps  before  the  law  might  have  some  covert, 


Milton.  Doct.  vS-  Disc,  of  Divorce,  b.  ii. 

UN-DISPE'RSED.     See  Indispersed. 
Not  scattered,  spread  or  dissipated. 
We  have  all  the  redolence  of  the  perfumes  we  burn  u 
his  altars;  the  smoke  doth  vanish  ere  it  can  reach  the  s 

and  whilst  it  is  tindi:..pcrsed,  it  but  clouds  it.— Boyle. 

UN-DISPI'TEOUS.     See  Dispitioi-s. 
For  saue  onely  a  looke  piteous, 
Of  womanbead  mdispiteous, 
That  site  showed  i 


UN-DISPLEA'SED.     Not  offended,  angered, 
vexed,  or  grieved. 
That  of  his  Godhead  and  his  grace 
He  would  forgyue  all  old  trespace, 
And  vndispleased  be  of  time  past. — Chaucer.  Drcamc. 

UN-DISPO'SED.      See  Indisposed. 
Not  set   apart,    not  appropriated,    not  suited, 
inclined  or  adapted,  (or  parted  with.) 

Onely  we  cannot  so  farre  yeeld  as  to  iudge  it  conuenient, 

that  the  Imly  desire  of  a  competent  number  should  be  vn- 

to  ioyne  with  them. — Hooker.  Ecclcs.  Politic,  b.  v.  §  G8. 

One  of  them,  I  observed,  was  bestowed  upon  the  king's 
brother;  and  one  remained  inidisjx;*,:*!  of,  -which,  I  judged, 
was  for  the  king  himself,  as  it  was  a  choice  bit. 

Cook.   Third  Voyage,  b.  ii.  C.  7. 

UN-DISPU'TABLE.  >      See  Indisputable. 

Undispu'ted.  §      That  cannot  be  de- 

bated, contended,  contested,  opposed,  contro- 
verted. 

Duke.  Seek  me  out  grooms. 
Men  more  insensible  of  reputation, 
Less  curious  and  precise  in  terms  of  honor, 
That  if  my  an.^rr  chance  let  fall  a  stroak, 
As  we  are  all  subject  to  impetuous  passions, 
Yet  it  may  pass  unmurmur'd,  undisputed, 
And  not  with  braver  fury  prosecuted. 

Beaum.SfFleich.  Passionate  Madman,  Act  iv. 

All  powerful  harmony  ! 

Wise  Nature  owns  thy  undisputed  sway 
Her  wond'rous  works  resigning  to  thy  care. 

Congreve.  Hymn  to  Harmony. 

There  were  several  satires  and  panegyrics  handed  about 

in  acrostic,  by  which  means  some  of  the  most  arrant  un- 

disputable  blockheads  about   the   (own  he^an  to  entertain 

ambitious  thoughts,  and  to  set  up  for  polite  authors. 

Spectator,  No.  58. 
Paris  and  Menelaus  theirs  [spear]  direct 
Against  each  other,  and  the  conq'ror's  love 
Shall  henceforth,  undisputed,  all  be  thine. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  in. 


an.  Pharsalia,  b.viii. 

UN-DISSE'MBLED.  Not  divested  of  like, 
or  invested  with  unlike,  appearances  or  qualities  ; 
not  feigned,  or  pretended,  or  guilefully  assumed. 

What  day  did  she  pass  without  a  large  task  of  private 
devotion,  whence  she  would  still  come  forth  with  a  counte- 
nance of  undissembled  mortification. 

Dp.  Hall.  Specialties,  %c. 
Ease,  and  content,  and  undissembled  love, 
Shine  in  each  face;  the  thoughts  of  labour  past 
Increase  their  joy.  J.Philips.  Cider,  b.ii. 


UN-DI'SSIPATED.  Not  cast  away,  dis- 
persed, or  scattered. 

Some  little  primary  masses  as  our  proposition  mentions, 
may  remain  undissipatcd.— Boyle. 


the  discharge  of  claims  entitled  to  his  favo 

Burke.  Speech  on  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts,  (17Sj.) 
UN-DISSO'LVABLE.  'V 
Undissolved.  V   See  Indissoluble. 

Undissolving.  / 

That  cannot  be  relaxed,  loosened,  melted  ;  dis- 
joined, separated,  destroyed. 

And  by  that  firm  and  undissolved  knot, 

Betwixt  their  neighb'ring  French  and  bord'ring  Scot, 

Bruce  shall  bring  in  his  Redshanks  from  the  sea. 

Drayton.  Q.  Isabel  to  Mortimer. 
And  would'st  thou  have  my  partial  friendship  brake 
That  holy  knot,  which,  ty'd  once,  all  mankind 
Agree  to  hold  sacred  and  undissolvable  ? 

Rowe.  Tamerlane,  Act  iii. 
Thence  winding  eastward  to  the  Tartar's  coast, 
She  sweeps  the  huwlin-  mar-in  of  the  main; 
Where  undissolving,  from  the  first  of  time, 
Snows  swell  on  snows  amazing  to  the  sky 

Thomson.  Winter. 

On  the  flood 

Indurated  and  ftx'd.  the  snowy  weight 
Lies  uniliisoled ;  while  silently  beneath, 
And  unperceiv'd,  tin.:  current  steals  away. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 

UN-DISTE'MPERED.  Not  disorganized, 
disordered,  diseased,  disturbed. 

The  beautiful  harmony  of  the  whole,  and  the  artificial 
contrivance  of  each  part  of  the  world;  the  which  it  is  hardly 
pos>ihle  that  any  unprejudiced  and  undistempered  mind 
should  conceive  to  proceed  from  blind  chance,  or  as  blind 
necessity. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  36. 

UN-DISTI'NCTLY.      See  Indistinct. 
Not  discriminate^,  determinately,  definitely. 
They  haue  giuen  vs  manifest  occasion  to  thinke  it  re- 
quisite, that  we  earnestly  aduise  rather  and  exhort  them  to 

consider  as  they  ought,  their  sundry  ouer-sights,  first,  in 
equalling  indistinctly  crimes  with  errours. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  b.  v.  §  68. 

UN-DISTI'NGUISHABLE.^       See     Indis- 
Undjsti'nguishably.  >tinct,         and 

Undistinguished.  j  Indistinguish- 

That  cannot  be  discerned  or  discriminated ; 
espied,  seeD,  observed. 

The  form  by  which  the  thing  is  what  it  is,  is  oft  so  slender 
and  in/distinguishable,  that  it  would  soon  confuse,  were  it 
not  sustain'd  by  the  efficient  and  final  causes,  which  concur 
to  make  up  the  form  invalid  otherwise  of  it  self. 

Milton.   Tetrachordon. 
His  swelling  body  is  distended  farre 
Past  humane  growth,  and  vudistinguishd  are 
His  limmes ;  all  parts  the  poison  doth  confound, 
And  bee  lyes  hid,  in  his  owne  body  drown'd. 

May.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  ix. 
"Where  divers-speaking  zeal  one  murmur  finds, 
In  ittidistiiiyuish'd  voice  to  tell  their  minds. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.ii. 
If  Shakespeare  be  allow'd,  as  I  think  he  must,  to  have 
made  his  characters  distinct,  it  will  easily  be  inf-Vd,  that 
he  understood  the  nature  of  the  passions  ;  because  it  has 
been  prov'd  already  that  confus'd  passions  make  tiridia- 
Ivinnishable  characters.—  Dryden.   Troil.  #  Cres.  Pref. 

For  son 
ably  worn  by  soldiers,  esquires,  &c.—Tatler,  No.  270." 

Benefits  would  not  be  scattered  among  the  crowd  of  men, 
with  so  promiscuous  and  undistinguishing  a  freeuess. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  36. 

Laws,  nevertheless,  disposed  and  controlled  by  that  Pro- 
vidence which  conducts  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  though 
by  an  influence  inscrutable,  and  generally  in)<!ixin„iuisi;able 
by  us.— Paley.  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pt.  iii.  c.  8. 

UN-DISTO'RTED.  Not  turned,  twisted, 
writhed,  or  wrenched. 

[To]  the  undistorted  suggestions  of  his  own  heart,  these 
easy  hints  will  be  found  no  fallacious  directions. 

More.  Song  of  the  Soul,  (1647,)  Pref. 

UN-DISTRA'CTED.  ^       Not  drawn  or  torn 
Undistra'ctedly.  I  apart ;         not       dis- 

Undistra'ctedness.        f  tressed,  discomposed, 
Undistra'cting.  J  troubled,     unsettled, 

perplexed. 

It  were  good  we  used  more  easy  and  undistracting  dili- 
gence, for  increasing  of  these  treasures,  which  we  cannot 
deny  are  far  better.— Lcighton.  Expos.  Led,  on  Psalm  xix. 
2063 


UND 

When  Enoch  had  walked  with  < 


many  years  as  thi 
God  was  so  far  from  being  importuned  o 
lasting  assiduity,  that  vouchsafing  him  ai 
cemption  from   death,  he  was  pleased  by  ; 


i  himself.— Bo yle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 


As  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  there  is  difference  betwixt 
married  and  single  persons,  the  affections  of  one  being  at 
liberty  to  devote  themselves  more  undistractcdly  to  God, 
whereas  those  of  the  other  are  distracted  ;  (as  Adam's  were 
betwixt  his  Maker  and  his  rib.)— Id.  lb.  p.  254. 

I  need  not  represent  to  the  equitable  reader,  how  much 
the  strange  confusions  of  this  unhappy  nation  in  the  midst 


UN-DISTU'RBED.^        Not    disordered    or 
Undisti/rbedly.  >  disarranged  ;    not  con- 

Undistu'rbedness.     J  fused    or    confounded, 
disquieted  or  perplexed. 
There  counterfeiting  that  shee  was  possest 
Klu.-e  vth-rs  from  an   rntlist  iirbed  brest 
Fain'd  words  with  no  confused  murmure  flowing, 
Nor  the  least  signe  of  diuine  fury  showing. 

May.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  V. 
i  the  valley  some  small  herds  of  deere, 


Km-  1 


Fed  nndisturb'd.—Jiinu-nc.   Brit.  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  S.  3. 

It  much  conduces,  all  the  cares  to  know 

Of  gardening,  how  to  scare  nocturnal  thieves, 

And  how  the  little  race  of  birds  that  hop 

From  spray  to  spray,  scooping  the  costliest  fruit 

Insatiate,  undisturb'd.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

Your  lordship  plainly  opposes   heat  and  flame  to  that 

calmness  and  /nul^/ur/.rd/u.-sa,  with  which  you  would  have 

our  addresses  to  God  unaccompanied. 

Dr.Snape's  Let.  to  Bp.  Hoadly. 
[It  is  the  special  interest  of  great  persons]  by  all  means  to 

protect  and  pronmte  piety,  as  the  best  instrument  of  their 

security,  and  undisturbedly  i 


-J.,,r. 


vol.  i.  Ser. 


From  this  little  excursion,  I  found  that  we  were  to  expect 

nothing  from  these  people  but  the  privilege  of  visiting  their 
country  undisturbed.— Cook.  Second  Voyage,  c.  8. 

UN-DIVE'RSIFIED.  )      Not  being  different, 

Undive'rsificated.  )  dissimilar,  varied  or 
variegated. 

If  he  take  away  all  aptitudes,  operations,  properties  and 
modifications  from  a  subject,  his  conception  thereof  van  i -lies 
into  nothing,  but  into  the  idea  of  a  mere  uiidirvrsif.-ca.ted 
substance.— More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

For  "  we  can  heboid  a  particle  of  mere  nndiversified  mat- 
ter," says  he  [Mr.  Grove],  "though  incomparably  smaller, 
without  such  wonder."— Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  Note  R. 

UN-DIVE'RTED.  Not  turned  aside;  with- 
drawn; (met.)  amused. 

These  grounds  have  not  any  patent  passages,  whereby  to 
derive  water  and  fatness  from  the  river,  and  therefore  must 
suffer  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  run  by  them  undiverted. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  408. 

UN-DIVI'DABLE.  ^     See  Indivisible.  That 
Undivided.  I  cannot    be    divided    or 

Undivi'dedly.  >  parted,   separated,  por- 

Undivi'dual.  I  tioned  or  shared;    that 

Undivi'sible.  )  cannot  be  severed,  sun- 

dered, disunited  or  disjoined. 

All  ships  with  their  appurtenances,  and  the  commodities 
of  the  mariners,  according  vnto  the  condition  of  the  things, 
and  all  other  goods  taken  away  by  the  English,  which  are 
actually  vndiuided  and  whole,  are  incontinently  and  with  al 
speed  to  bee  restored.— Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 

For  he  seeth  and  perceyueth  by  good  reason,  that  the 
soule  is  rndiiiiiih!,-  ntid  is  in  cuerv  part  of  the  body,  and  in 
euery  part  it  is  whole.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1131. 
How  comes  it  now,  my  husband,  oh  how  comes  it, 
That  thou  art  then  estranged  from  thy  selfe  I 
Thy  selfe  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me: 
'!'},, :i   r-<  <•>,;, ;.>>,;.    inr,,rp..ra{..- 
Am  better  then  thy  deere  selfes  better  part. 
Ah  doe  not  tear--  nway  thy  selfe  from  me. 

Shakespeare.  Comedic  of  Errors,  Act  ii.  BC  2. 
Upon  this  base  a  curious  work  is  rais'd, 

Though  soft,  yet  I :ist in;/,  with  just  balance  pais'd  ; 
Distributed  with  due  proportion. 

P.  Fletcher.  Purple  Island,  c.  2. 

A  man  may  love  a  friend  as  a  brother,  as  an  alter  idem, 

but  he  should  love  his  wife  as  his  idem  idem:  creation, 

nature,  religion,  law  and  policy,  makes  them  undtvidedly 

panions.— 


UND 

UN-DIVI'NE.  (Milton  means)  unlike  a 
teacher  of  divinity  or  one  learned  in  divine  things. 

These  are  his  fair  grounds  both  from  scripture-canons 
and  ecclesiastical  examples;  how  undivinelUc.  written, 
and  how  like  a  worldly  gospeller  that  understands  nothing 
of  these  matters,  posterity  no  doubt  will  be  able  to  judge. 

Hilton.  Ans.  to  Eikon  Basilike,  §  17. 

UN-DIVO'RCED.       Not  turned  away,  put 
away  or  apart,  separated  or  disjoined. 
How  vain  our  efforts  !  and  our  arts  how  vain  ! 
it  train  of  thought  I  took  to  shun, 

fate— These  died  together, 


UN-DIVU'LOED.     Not  made  known  to  the 
vulgar ;  not  published,  or  declared. 
Lear.  Let  the  great  goddes 
That  keepe  this  dreadfull  puddel 


UND 


Tremble  th< 
That  hast  within  thee  vndivulged  crimes 
Vnwhipt  of  iustice. — Shakespeare.  Lear,  A 

Feares  and  scruples  shake  vs 

In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand,  and  then 
Against  the  vndivulo'd  pretence,  I  fight 


Of 


-Id.  Macbeth, 


UN-DO,  v.    \       To  do  not; 
Undo'er.  >  the  effect  of 

Undo'ing,  n.  )  done;    to  0] 


to  annul  or  vacate 
of  any  thing,  already 
open   that   which  is 
shut ;    to   loosen    that   which  is  fast ;    to  solve. 
Consequentially,— 

To  annul ;  to  annihilate,  to  invalidate  ;  to  ruin, 
to  destroy  ;  to  demolish.      And  undone, — 

Not   acted   or    transacted,    not    effected,    not 
executed  ;  and  also,  destroyed,  ruined. 
He  vndnde  alle  luther  lawes,  that  me  huld  byuore, 
And  gode  lawes  brogte  vorth.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  281. 

He  let  crye  anon  thorn  al  lond,  the  vnrygt  lawes  vndo. 
That  hys  fader  &  hys  brother  helde,  &:  prisons  delyuery 


Id.  p. -122. 


How 


Id.  p.  357. 

The  window  she  undoth,  and  that  in  haste. 
Have  don  (quod  she)  come  off,  and  spede  thee  faste, 
Lest  that  our  neigheboures  thee  espie. 


TheMilleres  Tale,- 


■  the  deathe  ( 


and  chiefe  of  the  Marians,  adnulled  and  vndidde  all  that  Sylla 
had  made,  and  broughte  agayne  into  the  aunciente  estate 
the  common  welthe. — Golden  Bake,  c.  1. 

Thei  haue  geuen  the  beautie  and  richesse  for  to  vndooe 
the.— id.  c.  20. 

[The  yeomen]  were  readie  (besides  perpetuall  shame)  to 

bee  in  danger  of  vndooingoi  themselues.  and  all  theirs,  if 

they  should  shewe  any  signe  of  cowardise,  or  abandon  the 

lord,  knight  or  gentleman  of  whom  they  helde  theyr  liuing. 

Smith.  Commonwealth,  b.  i.  c.  23. 

They  sodeynly  auoyded  the  lande,  &  lafte  the   foresayd 
notable   sumes  vnpayd,  to 
vndoynge  of  many  Englysshi 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1404. 

Here  may  be  so  much  wit  (though  much  I  fear  it) 

To  undo  this  knotty  question. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.   Women  Pleas'd,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Their  rich  plate  set  their  enemies  teeth  on  water ;  who 
for  the  love  and  desire  thereof,  practised  by  all  cunning 
means  their  utter  undoing.— Holland.  Plin.  b.  xxxiii.c.  11. 


tndone.—Sottth,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  8. 
Rewards,  that  either  would  to  virtue  bring 
No  joy,  or  be  destructive  of  the  thing  : 
How  oft  by  these  at  sixty  are  undone 
The  virtues  of  a  saint  at  twenty  one  ! 
To  whom  can  riches  give  repute,  or  trust, 
Content  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  just  ? 


It  nis  not  to  donbten  of  the  thynges  foiowing,,  whan 
euery  thynge  of  thy  disputacion,  shall  hauen  been  stedfast 
tome,  by  vndoubtous  faithe.— Chaucer.  Boecius,  fc.  v. 

Than  hath  loe  the  wyse  man  broughte  all  hys  purpose  so 
substancialli  to  passe,  that  by  his  owne  piayn  agrement 
added  vnto  ?*  vndoulable  trouth,  no  ma.  niay  doe  that  he 
would  haue  al  men  doe,  spoyle  &  pyll  the  church,  but  he 
that  will  first  plavnlv  professe  himse\fe  a  playu  &  rndouted 
heretike.— Sir  T.  Mure.    Workes,  r.  331. 

Nowe,  this  inbred  desire  of  all  nations  to  blaze  and  set 
foorth  their  owne  petigree  bath  so  much  preuayled  with  the 
greater  part,  that  leauin^  the  vndoubted  trueth,  they  haue 
betaken  themselues  vnto  meere  fables  and  fictions. 

HackUiyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  221. 
And  vndoubted,  it  were  moche  better  to  be  occupyed  in 
honeste  recreation;  than  to  do  nothyng. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  26. 
Where  the  merites  of  menne  be  hydde  and  vnknowen  to 
the  soueraygne  gouernour,  and  the  neglygent  ministers  or 
inferiour  gouernours  haue  not  onely  equalle  thanke  or 
rewarde,  but  perchance  moch  more  than  they,  whiche  be 
diligent,  or  wolde  be.  if  they  mought  haue  assistence,  there 
vndoubtedly  is  greuous  discourage,  and  peryll  of  conscience. 
Id.  lb.  b.iii.  c.25. 
i  he  promiseth  very  true  and  vndoubtfull  hope 


»  hym  selfe  t 


vndonhtable  ' 


Such  as  making 
undoing  past  eventi 


Pope.  Ess.  on  Man, 
in  several  pla 


Jesus  therfore  to  shew- 
all,  that  both  he  was  aliue,  &  also  that  he  bare  about  with 
him  a  verai  reall  bodie  in  dede,  and  not  any  other  bodie  then 
the  same  which  he  carried  to  fore,  saied  vnto  them. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  24. 

The  nineteenth  of  August,  he  came  thither,  &  mustered 
his  armie  before  the  king's  presence,  which  vtidoubtedtie 

Holinshcd.  Chron.  Rich.  II.  an.  1399. 
Pro.  His  friends  still  wrought  repreeues  for  him 
And  indeed  his  fact  till  now  in  the  gouernment  of  Lord 
Angelo,  came  not  to  an  vndoubtfull  proofe. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Activ.  sc.  4. 

This  envy  I  was  fain  to  take  of  my  speedy  apologeticall 
advertisment,   and  after  that  by  my  reconciler,  seconded 
mous  letters  of  such  reverend,  learned,  sound 
bishops  and  doctors,  as  whose  undoubtable 
authority,  was  able  to  bear  down  calumny  it  self. 

Bp.  Hall.  Specialties,  $c. 
That  virtue  and  vice  do  in  their  own  natures  tend  to 
make  those  men  happy,  or  miserable,  who  severally  practise 
them,  is  a  proposition  of  undoubted  truth. 

Atterbury.  Ser.  vol.  ii.  Pref. 
Tt  might  mortify  the  vanity  of  some  very  vain  writers  and 
talkers,  if  they  were  to  recollect,  what  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  it  is  a  species  of  wit  and  ingenuity  which  not  only  the 
vilest,  but  the  most  stupid  and  iliterate  of  mankind  have 
frequently  displayed  in  all  its  possible  perfection. 

Knox.  Ess.  No.  16. 
His  confidence  gives  him  credit.     The  company  is  always 
disposed  to   listen    with    attention,  when   any  man  speaks 
with  the  assurance  of  undouhthiq  conviction. 

Id.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  II. 

UN-DRAWN.     Not  pulled  or  haled.      It  may 
be  applied  as  extensively  as  the  v.  Draw. 

Forth  rnsh'd  with  whirlwind  sound 

The  chariot  of  paternal  deitie. 

Flashing  thick  fkmu-s,  whet-le  with  wheele  undrawn, 

It  self  instinct  with  spirit,  but  couvoyd 

By  four  cherubic  shapes. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

The  death-bed  of  the  just !  is  yet  undrawn 
By  mortal  hand  !  it  merits  a  divine  : 
Angels  should  paint  it.  angels  ever  there  ; 
There  on  a  post  of  honour,  and  of  joy. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  2. 

UN-DRE'ADED.     Not  feared;    not  causing 
fear,  terror,  or  affright. 

What  thinkst  thou  of  our  empire  now,  though  earn'd 
With  travail  diflicult,  not  better  farr 
Then  still  at  hells  dark  threshold  to  have  sate  watch, 
Unnam'd,  undreaded,  and  thy  self  half  starv'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

O'er  thee  the  secret  shaft 

That  wastes  at  midnight,  or  th'  i 

Of  noon,  flies  harmless  :  and  that  very  i 

Which  thunders  terrour  through  the  guilty  heart, 

With  tongues  of  seraphs  whispers  peace  t      " 


UND 

UN-DRE'NCHED.       Not    merged    or    iro> 
merged  ;  not  sunken  or  drowned. 

But  whom  the  torrid  zone 

Diuides  from  vs.  those  people  euer  see 

The  shadowes  southward,  which  heere  northward  be. 

You  slowly  seeing  Cynosure,  suppose 

Her  vndrench'd  carre  into  the  ocean  goes, 

And  that  no  northernc  signe  from  seas  is  free. 

May.  Lucan.  Phartalia.b.lx, 

UN-DRESS,  v.  \       To    divest   of    dress,   or 
Undre'ss,  r.         )  array,  of  ornament ;   of  pre- 
paration for  use. 

Undressed,  —  not    arrayed,    decked,   provided, 
prepared,  furnished,  garnished. 

Wife.  What  are  you  mad,  to  make  me 
Dress,  and  undress,  turn,  and  wind  me, 
Because  you  find  me  plyant  ? 

Beaum.  $•  Fletch.   The  Xoble  Gentleman,  Act  Ii. 

O  !  never  once  discourage  goodnesse  (lending 
One  glimpse  oflLh;    tu  s^e  misfortune  spending 
Her  utmost  rage  on  Truth,  dispisde,  distressed, 
Unhappy,  unrelieved,  yet  undressed. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.i.  6.4. 


Tis  prudence  to  reform  her  into  ease, 
And  put  her  in  undress  to  make  her  please. 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
Where  lilies  smile  in  virgin  robes  of  white, 
The  thin  undress  of  superficial  light. 

Pope.  The  Garden.  Imit.  of  English  Poet*. 

You  catch  his  first  philosophy,  as  Bu'Ier's  hero  did  Aris- 
totle's first  matter,  undressed,  and  without  a  rag  of  form, 
however  flaunting  and  fluttering  in  fragments. 

Warburton.  Bulingbroke's  Philosophy,  Let.  2,  , 

UN-DRI'ED.  Not  drained,  not  freed  or  free 
from  moisture. 

The  gods,  he  saw  espous'd  the  justev  side, 
When  late  their  titles  in  the  field  were  try'd 
Witness  the  fresh  laments,  and  fun'ral  tears  undry'd. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  ^Eneis,  b.  xi. 

UN-DRI'YEN.  Not  forced  into  action;  not 
compelled. 

Here  is  no  patience,  but  joy  :  he  that  was  won  with  teoi 
shekells  may  he  lost  with  eleuen  :  when  maintenance  and  | 
honour  calls  him,  hee  goes  undriuen ;  and  rather  steale* 
himself  away,  than  is  stolne. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Micha,s  Idolatry*  ) 

As  wint'ry  winds  contending  in  the  sky. 

With  equal  force  of  lungs  their  titles  try. 

They  raje,  they  roar  ;  the  doubtful  rack  of  heav'n 

Stands  without  motion,  and  the  tyde  undriv'n  : 

Each  bent  to  conquer,  neither  side  to  yield  ; 

They  long  suspend  the  fortune  of  the  field. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  X-  - 

UN-DROO'PING.        Not     falling, 

fainting,  languishing. 

Where  meet,  combin'd, 

Whate'er  high  fancy,  sound  judicious  thought, 
'     ample  generous  heart,  undrooping  soul, 


likings 


And  firm 


Tho 


Liberty.. 


Th- 


and  space, 
Light  of  Nature,  vol.il,  pt.i.  c.  14. 
UN-DOUBTED.  A 
Undoubtedly.  g      Indub1table.    Not 

ud^;;^,   t«*rt   surred' 

LWubtino.  questioned,  scrupled. 

L'ndq'ubtous.  ) 


UN-DRE'AMED.     Not   seen   or   thought   of 
(sc.  in  sleep) ;  not  imagined. 
Cam.  A  course  more  promising, 
Then  a  wild  dedication  of  your  selues 
To  vnpath'd  waters  ti*>drenm'd  shores. 

Shakespeare.    Winter's  Tale,  Activ.  sc.  3. 

Surely  many  things  fall  out  by  the  design  of  the  general 

motor,  and  undreamt  of  contrivance  of  nature,  which  are  not 

imputable  unto  the  intention  or  knowledge  of  the  particular 

actor.— Brown.  Vulgar  Err»urs,  b.  ill.  c.  10. 
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UN-DRO'SSY.     Free  from  gross  sediment,, 
foulness  or  impurity. 

As  when  a  noontide  sun,  with  summer  beams, 
Darts  through  a  cloud,  her  wat'ry  skirts  arc  edg'd 
With  lucid  amber,  or  undmssy  gold  : 
So,  and  so  richly,  the  purg'd  liquid  shines. 

t  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.tii 

Rapt  by  th'  sethereal  steeds  the  chariot  roll'd  ; 
Brass  were  their  hoofs,  their  curling  manes  of  gold; 
Of  heav'ti's  undrcsit  gold  the  God's  array 
Refulgent,  flash'd  intolerable  clay. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  villi- 

UN-DR0'\VNED.     Not   sunk,   plunged,   de- 
pressed, immerged,  sunk  till  dead. 

Let  them  for  her  sake 

Who  to  thy  safega       doth  herself  betake, 

Escape  un'drown'd,  unshipu-reck'd. 

Drayton.  Elegy  upon 

What  availed  it  wicked    Ham.  to   outlive  the 
inherit  a  curse  after  it ;  to  be  kept  undrownti 
to  see  himself  and  his   posterity  blasted  wit 
curse? — Leiylitoti.  Com.  on  1  Pet.  c.  3. 

UN-DU'BBED.     Not  endow -d  with 


My  Aiurn. 

he  flood.  t» 
Ills'"  father* 


UNE 

UN-DU'BITABLE.  That  cannot  be  doubted. 
See  Undoubted. 

Let  that  principle,  that  all  is  matter,  and  that  there  is 

will  be  easy  to  be  seen,  what  consequences  it  will  lead  us 
to.— Locke. 

UN-DUE.)       Not   owed,    not    deserved    or 

Undu'ly.  f  earned ;  not  convenient,  season- 
able, tit,  suitable. 

Superstition  of  an  undue  object  is  that  which  the  etymo- 
logists calls  the  worshipping  of  idols. 

£p.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

Alexander  the  third,  who  made  Gratian's  decree  to  be- 
come law,  was  a  schismatical  pope,  an  antipope,  and  unduly 
elected.— /rf.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  4 

It  [love]  delights  not  in  undue  disclosing  of  brethren's 
failings.  d-Jth  not  eye  them  rigidly,  nor  expose  them  wil- 
lingly to  the  eyes  of  others. 

Leighton.  Com.  on  1  Peter,  iv.  8. 

VI.  Remitting  and  relaxing  to  all  persons,  to  those  \ 
hands  ecclesiastical  goods  have  come,  all  the  fruit; 
profits  from  the  same  taken,  however  unduly. 

Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.   1  Mary,  an.  1554. 

They  will  pretend  to  account  for  all  this,  by  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  body,  unaccountably  subject  to  the  delusions 
of  the  mind,  when  unduly  agitated  either  by  i 


without 


U'NDULATE,  v.  \        Lat.   Undulatus,    from 
Undula'tion.  I  undo,  a  wave. 

U'NDt'LATonv.  f      To  move  as  the  waves, 

U'nditlary.  J  backward  and  forward — 

in  curving,  arching,  or  bending  lines. 

In  the  dread  ocean,  undulating  wide, 

Beneath  the  radiant  line  that  girts  the  globe, 

The  circling  Typhon,  whiil'd  from  point  to  point, 

Exhausting  all  the  rage  of  all  the  sky, 

And  dire  Ecnephia  reign.  Thomson.  Summer. 

And  o'er  the  high  pil'd  hills'  of  fractur'd  earth 

Wide  dash'd  the  waves,  in  undulating  vast ; 

Till,  from  the  centre  to  the  streaming  clouds, 

A  shoreless  ocean  tumbled  round  the  globe. — Id.  Spring. 

In  corpuscles  themselves,  it  is   not  all  one,  as  to  their 

effects,  whether  they  mo, 

whether  in  such  or  such 

out  undulation,  trembling 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  6S2. 
Those  little  undulations  of  sound,  though  almost  vanish- 
ing before  they  reach'd  them,  yet  still  seeming  to  retain 

somewhat  of  their  first  horrour  which  they  had  betwixt  the 

fleets. — Dryden.  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesie. 

A  constant  undulatory  motion  is  perceived  by  looking 

through  telescopes.—  Arbuthnot.  On  Air. 

The  blasts  and  undulary  breaths  thereof  maintain  no  cer- 
tainty in  their  course,  nor  are  they  numerally  feared  by 

navigators.— Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  17. 
The  Christ  is   a  better  character,  has  more  beauty  and 

grace,  than  is  usual  with  Rubens  ;  the  outline  remarkably 

undulating,  smooth  and  flowing. 

Reynolds.  Journey  to  Flanders  fy  Holland. 
Dark,  like  a  stormy  cloud,  uprose  the  dust 
Beneath  them,  and  their  undulating  manes 
Play'd  in  the  breezes. — Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiii. 
The  meanest  creature  is  a  collection  of  wonders.     The 

play  of  the  rings  in  an  earth-worm,  as  it  crawls ;  the  undu- 

latu<-„  mutiun  propagated  along  the  body. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  16. 


When  queen  Elizabeth  was  serious  (I  dare  not  say  sullen) 
and  out  of  good  humour,  he  [Tarlton,  the  Jester]  could  un- 
GK/n/m/iherat  his  pleasure.— Fuller.  Worthies.  Staffordshire. 


All  unmeasurable  vice  is  undurable:  the  fall  of  angels, 
and  of  the  late  imperious  parliament,  are  fair  examples  of 
it.— Arnway.   Table  of  Mod.  p.  109. 

UN- DUST.      So  we  use  To  dust ;  i.  e 

To  wipe  or  clear  away  the  dust ;  to  clear  away. 
For  when  we  frequently  dress  up  the  altar  of  our  hearts, 
,  by  degrees  we 


I  undust  it  from  all  these  little  fouln 


FUL.  *\  Not  doing  or  perform- 

ly.         I  ing  that  which  is  owed  or 

ness.     f  ought  to  be  done ;  acting 

J  or  feeling,  contrary  or  in 


UN-DU'TIFUL. 

Undu'tiftjll-v 

Undu'tifulness. 

Undu'teous, 
opposition  to  what  we  ought  to  act  or  feel ; 
Obedient  to  rule  or  right,  to  authority. 
VOL.  II,    ~ 


UNE 

Other  some  forgetting  themseiues.  spake  more  vndutifuUy 
in  this  behalfc,  saying:  that  they  had  as  leeue  he  banged 
when  they  came  home,  as  without  hope  of  safetie  to  seeke 
to  passe,  and  so  to  perish  amongst  the  yce. 

Hacktuyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  S3. 

[The  haie]  hath  bene  by  mens  ydlenesse  and  vndutiful- 
nesse,  let  alone  vntouched,  and  so  neyther  serueth  the  pore 


rof.  ] 


J.Cheeke.  The  Hurl  of  Sedition. 

The  church  was  indeed  very  severe  against  such  unduti- 
full  proceedings  and  rebellions  against  the  supreme  naturall 
power.— Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

A  question  wherein  I  was  vehemently  pressed  in  my  late 

western  charge,  by  some  persons  of  greatest  eminency  in 

those  parts,  upon  occasion  of  some  of  their  children  undtiti- 

fully  carving  for  themselves  in  the  choice  of  their  matches. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  4.  Case  1 . 

With  the  same  evidence  I  argue,  that  man  or  wife  who 
hates  in  wedloc,  is  perpetually  unsociable,  unpeaceful,  or 
untluirnvs.  either  not  being  able,  or  not  willing  to  perform 
what  the  main  ends  of  m;in,i:i::r  demand  in  help  and  solace, 
cannot  be  said  to  care  for  who  should  be  dearest  in  the 
house.— Milton.  Tetrachordon. 

Searchers  of  mud  and  sea-weed  !  that  would  swear 
The  fish  had  long  in  Caesar's  ponds  been  fed, 
And  from  its  Lord  undulifulty  fled  ; 
So,  justly  ought  to  be  again  restor'd. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  4. 


ndship  could 


Noah,  of  David,  of  Pete 


could   pass  over,   could 
andreestablish- 


Undutifttlneee  to  an  almighty  superior,  and  ingratitude 
,  such  as  God  is. 

Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  18. 


Not  remained,  abided,  inha- 


Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s 

UN-DY'ING.     Not  mortal;  not  perishing. 

And  ri]  wish  heartily 

That  firm  affection  that  made  us  two  happy, 
May  take  as  deep  undying  root,  and  flourish 
Betwixt  my  daughter  c;i,.r;i,  and  your  goodness. 

Beaum.  8>  F 'letch.  Moral  Representatic 
They  fell  devoted,  but  undying; 
The  very  gale  their  names  seem'd  sighing. 

Byron.  Siege  of  Corinth,  8. 


15. 

UN-EA'RNED.  Not  acquired  or  attained, 
merited  or  deserved;  not  gained  or  won  by 
service. 

For  while  so  near  each  other  thus  all  day 

Looks  intervene  and  smiles,  or  object  new 
Casual  discourse  draws  on,  which  intermits 
Our  dayes  work  brought  to  little,  though  begun 
Early,  and  the  hour  of  supper  comes  vnearn'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  is. 

Wilt  thou  then  repine 

To  labour  for  thy  self?  and  rather  choose 
To  lie  supinely,  hoping  Heaven  will  bless 
Thy  slighted  fruits,  and  give  thee  bread  unearned? 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

UN-EA'RNEST.    Not  eager,  anxious,  zealous. 

Yea  and  vneath  maie  it  possibly  bee  eschewed,  exeepte 
that  euen  those  veraie  thynges  whiche  we  dooe  possesse  of 
our  owne  good  righte,  be  possessed  of  vs  after  an  menmest 


xpedic 


UN-EA'RTHED.  •>      Freed   or   cleared  from 
Unea'rthly.  )  earth  ;   from  the  cover  of 

earth. 

Unearthly, — not  like  earth  or  any  thing  on  earth; 
supernal  or  supernatural. 

The  robber  of  the  fold : 

llim  from  his  craggy,  winding  haunts  unearih% 
Let  all  the  thunder  of  the  chase  pursue. 

Thomson.  Aultimn. 
Something  unearthly,  which  they  deem  not  of, 
Like  the  remember'd  tone  of  a  mute  lyre, 
Shall  on  their  soften'd  spirits  sink,  and  move 
In  hearts  all  rocky  now  the  late  remorse  of  love, 


UN-EASE.  ^        See  Disease, 

Une'asy.  I  easy, — 

Une'asily.      J       Not  quiet,  per 
Une'asiness.  )   not   free   from 


Harold,  C.  4 

See  Disease,  Misease.    Un- 


peaceful,  tranquil  j 
pain,     trouble, 
difficulty,  distress,  constraint,  confinement ;  pained, 
troubled,  constrained,  harsh,  disagreeable. 
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UNE 

Thauh  bus  glotenye  be  of  good  ale.  he  goto,  (o  a  cdld 

And  hus  heved  unheled  uneisyliche  ywrye. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  260. 

So  verily,  each  thyng  vnsought, 

He  said  as  he  had  knowne  my  thought, 

And  told  my  trouth  and  mine  vnease, 

But  that  I  couth  haue  for  mine  ease, 

Though  I  had  studied  all  a  weke. —Chaucer.  Dreams. 

Wherof  it  is,  that  he  conceiueth, 

That  like  vneaxy  maladie, 

The  wbichs  is  cleped  jelousie.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

[A.  Lurede]  ladde  an  vncertayne  lyfe,  and  vneasy,  with 
fewe  folks  aboute  hym.— Fubyan.  Chronycte,  c.  172. 

This  effect   [a  brasse  pot  broken  in  sunder  with  frosen 

water  in  Puiitus]  being  wrought  in  the  parallel  of  fouretia 

three  degrees   in  kiiitmle,    n    w .is  presently  counted   a   ]>laca 

very  hardly  and  vneauly  to  be  inhabited  fer  the  great  euldo 

Hacktuyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p  54. 

Which  invasion  perhaps,  had  the  heptarchy  stood  divided 
as  it  was,  had  either  nut.  bin  attempted,  or  not  uneasily  re- 
Sisteo.— Milton.   Hist,  of  England,  b.  v. 

That  it  [transubstantiation]  was  a  meer  6tranger  to  anti- 
quity, will  not  bedeiiy'd  by  any  sober  persoi 


tin-  . 


This  accident  to  the  Tryal's  m. 


so  much  uneasiness  entertained,  even  in 
d  most  degenerous  times,  ana  argued  an* 

Bp.  Taylor.  Diss  from  Popery,  pt.  i.  c.  I. 


hieti  cave  us  so  much 
)f  the  delay  it  occa- 
ans  of  preserving  the 


that  it  would  have  caused  a 

iny  other  means  than  by  sickr 
Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c 


UN-E'ATEN.       Not  chewed  and  swallowed; 
not  consumed,  devoured,  corroded. 

Therefore  I  will  out-swear  him  and  all  his  followers,  that 
tin;,  is  all  that's,  left  uneaten  of  my  sword. 

Beaum.  #  F letch.  King  £  No  King,  Act  iii. 

Then  cawing  forth  a  portion  from  the  loins 

Of  a  huge  brawn,  of  whirl,  in/>-ntrn  Mill 

Large  part  and  delicate  remain'd,  tiius  spake 

Ulysses— Herald  !  bear  it  to  the  bard. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vlii. 

UN-EATH.     Bath  or  eth,  is— easy.     Vneath 
or  uneth, — uneasily.      See  Uneasy. 

With  that,  they  heard  a  roaring  hideous  sound, 
That  all  the  ayre  with  terrour  rilled  wide, 
And  seem'd  vneath  to  shake  the  stedfast  ground. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 
So,  her  vneath  at  last  lie  did  reuiue, 
That  long  had  lien  dead,  and  made  againe  a 


lb. 


.11. 


Glost.  Tenne  is  the  houre  that  was  appointed  me, 

Vnncath  may  shee  endure  tlie  flintie  streets, 
To  treade  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet. 

Shakespeare.  2  PI.  lien.  VI.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

UN-ECLI'PSED.    Not  deficient;  not  deprived 
(of  light) ;  not  shadowed,  obscured,  darkened. 
Her  glory  also,  which  whilst  she  continued  unmarried 

she    retained   inure   to  herself  and    uluclipsed,    she  feared 
would  by  marriage  lie  i  nuclei  ied  to  her  husband. 

Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  1581. 


We  now  fixed  1 
served  or  measured  the  i 


e  telescopes,  and  ob- 
eclipsed  part  of  the  sun's  disk. 
Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iii.  o.  10. 

UN-E'DGE,  v.  Not  sharpened;  destitute, 
deprived  of  sharpness,  blunt. 

To  deprive  of  the  edge,  acuteness,  sharpness ; 
to  blunt,  to  be  or  cause  to  be  devoid  or  destitute 
of  sharpness. 

Must  I  be  scandal'd  by  ye, 

That  hedg'd  in  all  the  helps  I  had  to  save  ye! 
That,  where  there  w.'is  a  valiant  weapon  stirring, 
Both  search'd  it  out,  and  sini'ln  it,  unedgd  it, 
For  fear  it  should  bite  you,  am  I  a  coward? 

Beaum.  %  Flelch.  Humorous  lieutenant,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Here  our  weapons 

And  bodies  that  were  made  for  shining  brass, 
Are  both  unedg'd  and  < 


Id.   Valentinia 


resolution  as  noble  as  virtue  itself,  you 
ake  the  course  to  unedge  it  all. 

.Ford.  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  Act  ii.  sc.  i. 
War.  Pale  fear  unedge  their  weapons'  sharpest  points, 
And  when  they  draw  their  arrows  to  the  head, 
Numbness  shall  strike  their  sinews. 

Id.  Perkin  Warbtek,  Act  iv.  sc. ». 
12  0 


UNE 
UN-E'DIF'VING. )      (Met.)  Not  instru 
Une'dified.  /improving,    teaching 

lightening. 


If  (you  say)  to  these  we  should  adde  the  late  alterations  in 
the  use  oE  ftie  leittir^y,  bringing  in   loud  rm.sick  ;    uncouth, 
a..d   unedifying   anthems,  a   pompous  superstitious  altar- 
service;  we  think  :mv  nuliii'  rent  eye  will  -.ay,  this  is  not  the 
leilurtry  established  by  parliament. 

Bp.  Hall,  Answer  to  Vindication  of  Smectyinu::s,  §  3. 

their  sakes.— -M>.:    i    .......     1 

In  a  v,.  rd,  in  such  kin-;  of  sermons,  there  is  little  awoken, 
either  fro  n  the  heart,  or   to  the  heart ;  the  orator  and  the 
auditory  tacitly  agreeing  to  deceive  themselves;  and  the 

conversion  01  sinners  bLing  neither  tin;  effect,  ur  the  aim  of 
buch  florid,  Out  unedifying  discourses. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  387. 

It  is  not  extravagant  flights 
meaning  or  unedifying  forms  . 

is  it  bitterness  against  those  wl 

o  differ  from  you. 

Hoi.  Most  barbarous  intima 
:ere  replication,  or  rather  ash 


Shakespeare. 


■  si IV  I 


rl,    vnpolished,     tneducated 

id  credo  for  a  deare. 

j  Labour  Lost,  Act  iv.  SC.  2. 


If  the  attainments  of  learning  were  of  no  importance 
the  true  and  effectual  preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  what  p1 
pnse  did  that  God.  who  commanded  'he  light  to  spring  < 
of  darkness  by  an  exertion  of  the  same  almighty  pnwer  li; 
up  the  lamp  of  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  uneducated  me 
Bp.  Hartley,  vol.  i.  Ser. 


adhere  to  s 


.  learning,  is 


UN-EFFA'CED.  Not  defaced,  or  with  the 
face,  look  or  appearance,  blotted,  rubbed,  erased, 
obliterated. 

If  we  have  received  a  good  impression,  let  us  bear  it  away 


And  in  the  palace  of  St.  Mark 

Unnamed  accusers  in  the  dark 
Within  the  ■'  Lion's  mouth"  had  placed 
A  charge  against  him  unejfuced. 

Byron.  Siege  of  Corinth,  s.  4. 

UN-EFFE'CTUAL.  See  Ineffectual.  That 
cannot  do  or  make,  act  or  perform  ;  inert,  im- 
potent. 

Moses  was  onely  the  Tironouncer  and  setter  foorth  of  the 
lawe.  but  not  the  autour.  &  he  brought  a  lawe  vncffcctuull, 
sharpe,  and  hard. — Udul.  John,  c.  1. 

The  hare  reading  in  like  s( 
scriptures  themselues.  they  i 
to  due  that  good, 


Force  is  l 
•..—Milton. 


Eccle* 

■  honest  confutatin 


ffecliml,  and  for 
mi -iimes  laiai  to  them  who  use 

EcLUsuuticul  Causes. 


UN-ELE'CTED.  )      Not    chosen;     not   pre- 
Unele'ctive.  fferred.    See  Ineligible. 

You  should  h  i<te  t'ane  tli'  aduauuge"  of  his  choller, 
And  pass'd  him  vnettcled. 

Shakespeare.  Corialanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

The  conformation  of  these  little  moleculae  seminales 
cannot  be  the  production  either  meetly  of  chance,  as  ihc 
Epi'iueans  would  have  it ;  nor  of  that  which  little  differs, 
namely  an  ignorant,  unknowing.  ./»-  /,w.iv  principle. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  274. 

UN-ELEGANT.  )      See    Inelegant.       Not 
LTnb'i.bgantly.       )  choice  or  select;  common, 
vulgar,  coarse,  rude. 

lie  calleth  death  a  brazen  sleep:  giving  us  thereby  to 
Understand,  how    seiiselc-^e  death  is:   neither   seemetli   lie 

ucn  m  this  verse. 

Holland.  BlutorcA,  p.  425. 


Lu'.c 


Possibly  in  some  of  these  books  you  meet  with  expres- 
ions  now  and  then,  which  appear  unelegant  and  singular: 
your  minds,  instead  of 


UN-EMBA'RRASSED.     Not  debarred,   ob- 
structed, hindered,  perplexed,  confounded. 


Not  trjth,  li  it  figments  to  truth  opposite, 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiii. 

I  hope  the  people,  both  here  and  with  you,  will  always 
apply  to  the  huu.-.e  cf  commons  with  becoming  lnrmesty ; 
but  at  the  same  time  with  minds  unembarrassed  with  anj 
sort  of  terrour.— Burke.  LetUr  to  Sir  H.  Langnshe. 


Not     beautified, 


UN-  EMBE'LLISHED. 

decked,  adorned. 

What  may  be  said  in  very  high  praise  of  any  man,  may 

■■■■;...■  .     .  ■■    i    ■■- ■-.      ■'  t'li:...    (..j,.;. 

and  unembxtiiafted  facts  are  plainly  represented. 

Knox.  Ess.  No.  45. 

UN-EMBI'TTERED.     Not  without,  not  free 
from,  bitterness  or  acerbity ;  not  without,  or  un- 
mixed with  pain. 
There  rose  no  day,  there  roll'd  no  hour 

Of  pleasure  unemhitter'd; 
And  not  a  trapping  deck'd  my  power 
That  gall'd  not  while  it  ghtter'd. 

Byron.  Hebrew  Melodies.  All  is  Vanity,  8cc 

UN-EMBO'DIED.      Not   clothed  with  body 
or  corporeal  substance  ;  not  corporate. 
Then,  tinembodied,  doth  it  trace 

By  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way! 
Or  fill  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 
A  thing  of  eyes,  that  all  survey  ! 

Byron.  Hebrew  Melodies.    When  Coldness  wraps,  lye. 


Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night  to  men 

e,  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumbrous  weight  inclines 
Our  eye-lids  :  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle  unimploid.  and  less  need  rest. 

Milton.  Paradise  Loi 
Time  gives  himself,  and  is  not  valu'd,  there; 
But  sells  at  mighty  rates,  each  minute,  here. 

Here,  he's  more  swift;  and  >et  has  more  to  dn. 


Bryden    Marriage 
ng,  but  they 


irments  amongst  them,  made  of  a  sort  of 
eemed  never  to  wear  them,  except  when 
and  unemployed* 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 


That 


.  be  made 


UN-E'MPTIABLE. 

Uxe'mptied.  /void,    vacant,    or    eva- 

cuated. 

Yt'hatsoeuer  either  men  on  earth,  or  the  angels  of  heauen 
doe  know,  it  is  as  a  drop  of  that  vni'mpunbu  fountaine  of 
wisdmne;  whiche  wisedome  hath  diuersly  imparted  her 
treasures  vnto  the  world. 

Honker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politie,  b.  ii.  §  1. 
And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round, 
YVith  its  unempttvd  cloud  of  gentle  rain, 
April  to  the  ground, 
I  one  emerald.— Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c.  4. 

UN-ENDE'ARED.  Not  highly  or  greatly 
prized  or  valued,  not  much  or  greatly  loved  ;  not 
united  with  or  strengthened  by  love. 

Here  Love  his  golden  shafts  imploies.  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  Mings, 
Keigns  here  and  revels  ;  not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  unindeard. 

Mitivn.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

UN-E'NDING.  Not  ending,  or  finishing, 
ceasing,  terminating,  concluding. 


Jhkihi 


rd  icm 


fruitless  sw 
Fcltham.    On  Eccles.  ii. 


UN-ENDO'WRD.  Without  dowry;  without 
portion  given  j  without  any  gift,  settled,  or  be- 
s  Lowed. 

2066 


UNE 

The  philosophers,  indeed,  shewed  the  beauty  of  virtue; 
th°y  set  her  off  so.  as  drew  men's  eyes  and  approbation  to 
her;  but  leaving  her  unendowed,  very  few  were  willing  to 
espouse  her. — Locke.  Reasonabicness  of  Christianity. 

UN-ENGVGED.  Not  bound  or  ptedged; 
not  occupied,  not  busied. 

Both  'he  houses  ot  parliament,  your  assembly,  and  the 

whole  kingdom,  stand  yet  free  ar.i  unengaged  t..  any  part. 

Bp.Hait.  A  Modest  Ofer. 

It  sufhVd  some  years  past  to  convince  and  satisfy  the 
Uninyay'd  of  ot  ner  nation-  in  th-*  jUatLv  of  v ... 

Milton.   Con.  touching  the  R-m.  if  Hirelings. 

rN-E'NGLISHED.       Not     rendered     into 

English. 


rX-EXJOYED.  >      Not    possessed   or   used 
Unenjo'ving.  j  with  gladness,  pleasure,  cr 

delight. 


Thei 

[he  I 

UN-ENLA'RGED.  Not  magnified,  or  ampli- 
fied  ;  not  augmented,  extended,  or  expanded. 

These  unenlarged  souls  are  in  the  same  manner  disgusted 
with  the  wonders  which  the  microscope  has  discovered  con- 
cerning the  shape,  the  limbs,  and  motions  of  ten  thousand 
little  animals,  whose  united  bulk  would  not  equal  a  peji  Al- 
corn.—  Watts.  Logic k,  pt.  i.  C.  16. 

UN-ENLI'GHTENED.  Not  illuminated ; 
not  freed  or  released  from  the  darkness,  obscurity, 
(sc. )  of  ignorance. 

A  conceit  that  would  have  sounded  very  strangely  in  tlio 
ears  of  our  un-enlightned  forefathers. 

Bp.Hall.  The  Bevel.  Unreveated,  s.  20. 

That  virtue  and  vice  do  in  their  own  natures  tend  to 
make  those  men  happy,  or  miserable,  who  se\  traily  prauti.-e 
them,  is  a  proposition  of  undoubted  (and.  1  am  sure,  by  me 
undisputed)  truth;  as  far  as  it  relates  to  moral  virtue  oc 
vice  properly  so  called  ;  that  is,  to  those  measures  of  duty, 
which  natural  reason,  unenlightened  by  revelation,  pre- 
Atlerbury.   " 


scribes. — Alterbury.  Ser.  vol.  ii.  Pref. 

we,  here  present  been  left  to  i 


r-elv 


UN-ENLI'VENED.    Not  animated,  inspirited, 
exhilarated,  gladdened. 


ness    and    simplicity    el    thought    uluch    ^.iu«,    through    it, 
unadorned  by  words,  unenlivened  by  figures. 

Alterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

UN-ENSLA'VED.    Not  reduced  to  servitude, 
or  bondage. 

By  thee 

She  sits  a  sov'reign,  unenslav'd  and  free.— Addison. 

UN-ENTA'NGLE,  t\      See  Dis-entangi.e. 
To  free  or  release  from  tie,  fastening,  intricacy 
or  perplexity. 

O  my  God.  how  dost  thou  unenlnnp'c  me  in  any  scruple 
Donne.  Devotion,,  p.  129. 
UN-E'NTERED.    Not  come  into  ;  not  put  or 


jlaced  in. 
That  he  may  deliuer  vp  vnto  Mcssias  at  his  comyng,  a, 

tut  somwhat  prepaired  already  &    inMuicUd  theruntn  uilh 
ue  agmsyng  S:  knowclaseyiij;  01  thejr  owi.e  smlulnesse. 

Udul.  Luke,  c.  I. 

UN-E'NTERPRISING.     Net  undertaking  or 

•enturing  to  undertake  ;  not  venturous  or  adven- 


Boldness  formerly  was  njt  the  character  of  Atheists  as 
such.  They  were  even  of  a  character  nearly  the  reverse  ; 
they  were  formerly  like  the  old  Epicureans,  rather  an  un- 
ciilerprising  race.— Burke.  Tliouijlih  on  French  Affair s.{  I79I.J 

What  must  his  reflections  be,  on  learning  further,  that  a 
fleet  of  five  hundred  men  of  war.  the  tiest  appointed  and  to 
the  full  as  ahl>  commanded  as  this  counlr,  ever  had  u|Kjn 
the  sea,  was  for  the  creator  part  eni[.luy.-d  111  carrying  on 
the  same  system  of  uncnteiprt>ii:g  defence  1 

id.  On  a  AcuKiac  i>cr,«,  Let  3. 


UNE 

'     TTN-ENTERTA'TNINO.  >       Not  holding  or 
Unbxtkrta'iningness.        J  keeping  (the  atten- 
tion) ;  not  engaging,  not  amusing. 

This  not  only  enables  tiim  to  understand  them  more 
clearly,  and  to  remember  them  better,  but  renders  the  study 

of  grammar,  which  to  a  \ ii„  mind  is  of  necessity  dry,  less 

unentertniuiny. — Knox.  Liberal  Education,   §  4. 

The  labour  is  long,  and  the  elements  dry  and  unenter- 
tainimj  ;  nor  was  ever  any  body  (es|,en.illv  those  that  after- 
wards made  a   figure  in  it)  amused,  or  even  not  disgusted 


an.  To  West,  let.  25,  (1740.) 
i  diminutive  letter:  it  made 
:  purpose; 


very  strongly,  of  your 


Id.  Let.  27.  lb. 


"What  hopes  de'irto  th"o 
Thihk'st  thou  thus  «„,',, 
To  view  the  furies,  and  i 


UN-E'NVIED.  "1       Not  viewed  (sc.)  with  evi 
Une'nviable.       Veyes,    with    malignant,    be- 
Une'nvious.        J  grudging   feelings ;    not  be. 
grudged. 


,  that  i 


■  hn.l  ; 


:-gtfts  as  freely 
With  an  unenvious  hand,  and  an  unbounded  heart. 

Cowley.  Pindar.  Olij.  Ode  2. 
"Who  broke  no  promise,  serv'd  no  private  end, 
Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend; 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approv'd. 
And  prais'd  uneuvijd,  bv  lb"  muse  he  lov'd. 

Pope.  To  Mr.  Addison,  Ep.  1. 

Are  theirs  !     One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 

Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lost  to  shine  or  rule. 
Boron.  Childc  Harold,  c.  3. 
We  shall  be  far  surer  of  finding  these  upright,  unenvious, 
ha.-e  not  equal  inducements.  -  .Si,/,,'/-,  vol    v.  Scr.  II. 

UN-E'PILOGUED.     Not  accompanied  by  an 
epilogue. 


GoldsmiiU.  The  Sisters,  Epil. 

UN-E'QUAL.  ^  See  Inequal.  The  noun 
Une'qcaixed.  j  i5  usually  written  la,  the  adj. 
Une'qually.       j    Un. 

Une'quai.ness.    V      Not    similar,    like,    even, 
Une'qi'ALAble.    [  proportionate,  adequate. 
Une'quable.        I        Unequitable,   (see    Inequi- 
Une'qi'itable.  )   TABLE,) — not  alike  to  all ;  and, 

consequentially,  partial,  unjust. 

The  Romanes  were  ,m,„,s„. ,//,,,.  matched,  hoth  in  place  and 

number. — Goldinge.  Casar.  fol.209. 


]..,,,  — h    Mo. 
iths.ro,  ,-ly 


How  rnequrtll  ha 

tiuu,  &  they  whom 

perswaded  them  ?— 

Ami.i.  Then  p. 

Do  ye  like  wealth 

Be 

The  seventh  canonical   degree 


He  has  not  ye,  aitooM  Mo  e  \ppnonoe,  that  what  affects 
his  touch  so  or  so,  must  affect  his  sight  so  or  so:  or  that  a 
protuberant  angle  in  the  cube,  that  press'd  his  hand  un- 

equal  o,  shail  a;i[K.ir  to  his  ov,-,  as  it  does  in  the  cube. 


author,  &c. — B>>yle.   IV 

'Tis  very  well  known,  that  the  months  of  March  and 

windy  and  tempestuous,  the  most  unsettled  and  unequable 
in  the  world.—  Bentletj,  Ser.  8. 


uu'i/infnl/l,'   i 
capable  of . 


UNE 

I  more  to  be  deplored  by  this  country,  which  may 
t  of  having  produced  a  man  hitherto  unrntiatt.'d 
I  talents. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage.  Inscript.  to  his  Memory. 
sterling  benevolence  ever  make  the  possessor 
I'    reason,  ami  diffuses   itsL-lf  to  all 


.ight  of  Nature,  vol. 


UN-EQU1'V0CAL.  )       Not 
Unequi'vocallt.         )  doubtful. 


r  equivocal, 


;ally  or  unvqmla- 
:of  Oxford,  1750. 
imbiguous,   or 


C"0<in.  On  Hie  Pas. 


'I'll,,  lies 
.1 1.  .In- 


ssignvu  tor  II.  I 
i  Herod  the  ten 


nity,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  7. 

UN-ERA'DICABLE.     That  cannot  be  rooted 
p,  utterly  destroyed  or  exterminated. 
This  hard  decree, 


This  t 

This  I 


s  upas,  this  all  blas.iiv.'  , 
:h  rain  their  plagu 


UN-E'RRING. 

Une'rringly. 
Une'rrable. 
Uke'rrableness 


!= 


Childe  Harold,  c.  4. 
or   going 


Not   stray 

stray;    not  mistaking  1 

ht  way  ;    not   roving 

ndering ;  not  missing 


It  was  known  and  confess'd,  these  clergy-guides  had  an 
infallible  unerring  spirit. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Po2)ery,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  §  1. 

I  refer  them  to  that  prudent  and  well  deliberated  act, 
August  0,   lit'iO.    where  the   parlament  defines    blasphemy 

cature,  plenius  ac  melius  Chry-ippo  &  Cr.mtore :  in  plain 
English,    more   w.itily,    more  judiciously,    nunc   ortliodn\t- 


of  presuming  upon  the 
Since  I  have  been  ad 


Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
to  her  council, 

jiii'^uHMit,  guide 


And  [I]  am  of  opinion,  tl 

would  nor  be  able  with  certa 

which  the  cube,  whilst  be  oi 

unerringly  name  them  by  ', 

guish  them  by  the  difference  of  their  figure 
Locke.  On  Hum.  U 

Well-skill'd  was  he, 

To  rouse  ami  with  unerring  aim  arrest 
All  savage  kinds,  that  haunt  the  mounta 
For  him  Diana  taught. — Camper,  Homer, 

Nor  would  the  general 

place  where  their  operation 

Search.  Light  of  Na 


If  that  he  deme,  that  thei  been  t 

soor 


man  at  first  sight, 
though  he  could 


ling  to  shift  for  safety, 


It  is  full  harde  I 


I  rnrtpird. 
IV  open  gr< 


S;  flelcU.   Women  Plens'd,  Act  \ 


He  following  soone 
in  the  thiong  by  such  a- 

Haiwtkii 

UN-ESSA'YED 

proved  or  tried,  or  t 


.1,-    .lbo.    . 


uprubable,  un 


UN-ESSE'NTIAL.  Not  pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  the  being;  not  necessary  to  the  being, 
not  important,  or  momentous. 

Neither  difference  of  time,  nor  distance  of  place,  nor  rigor 


UN-ESTA'BLISH, 


splendent  robe ! 
mty  all  were  wrapt 

Thomson. 


To 


steady  or  fixed  position. 

But  the  people  discerning  these  abuses,  began  to  call  for 
reformation,  m  ...nier  o  "  kidi  the  paiiameot  demanded  of 
the  king  to  n>ir>t.tl>li».'i  that   pu-i.itn.al  government,  which 

Milton.  Answer  to  Ei/con  Basitike,  §27. 

UN-EVANGE'LICAL.        Not   according   or 


urc-.wi'l"  i 


■  Ml.,- 


UX-F'VEN.  ^  Not  plane,  smooth,  level  ; 
Use'veSly.  ;-not  equal,  proportionate,  ade- 
Une'venness.  J  quate. 


Amonge  the  vice:,,  wUiche  I  fynde 
There  js  yet  one  sudie  of  the  seu-.i 
Wiuclie  nil  U;.s  Worlde  hath  s'jl   ■(>.< 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b. 


Holtifilied.  Chron.  Historic  of  England,  b.  iv 


For  one  of  them  was 
With  gripim,'  talons  : 
The  other  like  a  bear 
Wore  vgly  shape  yet  i 

ike  an  eagles  clawe, 
ind  to  greeny  fight, 

euer  living  creature  saw. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 

.c.  9. 

So  forth  they  traueld 
A  saluage  man  matcr 

seem  an  vncouth  sight ; 
t  with  a  lady  fayre. 

Id.  lb.  b.  v 

.  c.  5". 

If  the  earth  be  not  well  delved,  it  will  be  soone  found  out 
by  the  uneven  balkea  or  beds. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  2\, 

un: 


Ruin.  With  equal  fortunes,  equal  distribution,  there's  not 
the  breadth  of  a  sword's  point  uneuen  in  our  division. 

Beaum.  §■  Fletch.    Wit  at  several  Weapons,  Act  i. 


r  beats  not,  or  beats  unevenly. 

Donne.  Obs.  on  Lord  Harrington. 
Whosoever  rides  on  a  lame  horse,  cannot  but  move  un- 
$venlyK  uneasily,  uncertainly. 

Bp.  Hall.  No  Peace  with  Rome,  §  9. 

ght  golden  reed  by  which  the  temple  is 

Leighton.  Com.  on  1  Peter,  c.  3. 

tve  it  run  without  rubs,  as  if  that  style 
nd  manly,  that  struck  the  ear  with  a 
-B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 


measured,  then  let 
ness  and  preciousnc 
those  that  profess  b 

They  would  not  r 
were  more  strong 


And  now  the  chapel's  silver  bell  you  hear, 
That  summons  you  to  all  the  pride  of  prayer: 
Light  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven, 
Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jip  to  heaven. 

Pope,   Ep.4.   To  the  Earl  of  Burlington. 


-/,V;,V. 


I..2ol. 


t  there  did  not  appear 
betray  the  unleisured- 
the   wandering 


The  i 


:  humorous  character  in  Horace  is  founded  upon 
t  of  temper  and  irregularity  of  conduct. 

Spectator,  No.  162. 
Our  road  lies  Ihrough  lanes  and  hedges  or  over  an  uneven 
hilly  country  where  we  can  see  very  little  way  before  us. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  27. 

UN-E'VITABLE.  )       See  Inevitable.    That 
Une'vitated.  J  may    not   be  shunned   or 

avoided,  eschewed  or  escaped. 

Wherefore  weying  and  foreseeing  this  (as  I  may  wel  terme 
it)  calamity  and  tmeuitabte  danger  of  men,  and  that  by  men 
■he  must  be  brought  home  againe  (except  that  God  will 
shew  an  extraordinary  miracle)  I  purpose  not  nor  dare  I 
venture  with  a  safe  conscience  to  tempt  God  herein 

Hacktuyt.    Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 

This  hand,  he  said,  this  now  victorious  lance 

Shall  urge  thy  fate  .  assist  me,  equal  chance  ! 

With  that,  th'  unerring  dart  at  Cycnus  flung. 

Th'  unevitated  on  his  shoulder  rung  ; 

Which  like  a  rock  the  lance  repeld  againe. 

Sandys.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xii. 

UN-EXA'CTED.     Not  driven,  or  forced,  or 

compelled  ;  not  extorted,  or  wrung  from. 


Was  free  to  give  her  unexuded  birth. 

Dryden.    Virgil.  Georgia,  b.  i. 

UN-EXA'MINED.  )      Not  weighed,  not  tried 
Unexa'minable.         J  or  proved;  not  searched, 
inquired  into,  or  investigated. 

Scr.  FJeuen  houres  I  haue  spent  to  write  it  ouer, 
For  yesrer-night  by  Catesby  was  it  sent  me, 
The  Precedent  was  full  as  long  a  doing. 
And  yet  within  lhe-.u  line  houres  Hastings  liu'd 
Vutainted,  vnexamin'd,  free,  at  libertie. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iii.  sc.  6. 

Which  for  him  [Bp.  Hail]  who  would  be  counted  the  first 
English  satyr,  to  abase  himself  to,  who  might  have  learnt 

tongue  from  the  vision  and  creed  of  Pierce  Plowman, 
besides  others  before  him,  manifested  a  presumptuous 
undertaking  with  weak  and  unexamined  shoulders. 

Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 


nf  Christ,  in  what  he 
k'd  by  his  interruption 
->  exclude  him  from  his 
lie  content  to   be  less 


■went  with  resolution  to  do.  so  prov 
the  meek  Lord,  that  he  threaten'd 
heavenly  portion,  unless  he  couli 
arrogant  and  stiff-neckt  in  his  huu 

Id.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  i. 

Declaring  thereby,  that  it  is  not  evidence  he  seeks,  but 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  opinion  he  is  fond  of,  with  a 
forward  condemnation  of  all  that  may  stand  in  opposition 
to  it.  unheard  and  unexamined  ;  which,  what  is  it  but  pre- 
judice 1— Locke.  Conduct  of  the  Underst.  s.  10. 

Though  I  had  proved  there  was  no  continent  but  what 
must  lie  far  from  the  south,  there  remained  nevertheless 
room  for  very  large  islands  in  places  wholly  unexamined. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  ii.  C.  6. 

UN-EXA'MPLED.  Preceded  by  no  sample, 
pattern,  or  likeness ;  not  precedented. 


UNE 

He  to  appease  thv  wrauth,  and  end  the  strife 
Of  mercy  and  justice  in  thy  face  disceni'd, 
Regardless  of  the  bliss  wherein  hee  Bat 
Second  to  thee,  offerd  himself  to  die 
For  man's  offence.  0  unexampl'd  love, 
Love  no  where  to  be  found  less  than  divine  ! 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,' 


UNE 


Which  [love]  I  hav 
In  memory  of  all  tl 
That  love  has  plung 


)r  ever  to  avoid, 
Rowe.  Ambitious  Step-mother,  Act  iii. 


UN-EXCELLED.       Not    surmounted,    nor 
surpassed  ;  outgone,  or  outstripped. 
Say,  Pandarus  !  thy  bow,  thy  shafts,  thy  fame, 
Unrivall'd  here,  in  Lycia  unexcell'd, 
Where  are  they  now  l—Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.  v. 

UN-EXCE'PTIONABLE.  ^       That    cannot 
Unexce'ftionably.  >  be       excepted 

Unexce'ptionableness.  J  against;  ex- 
cluded, objected  to,  opposed. 

If  it  had  been  accompanied  with  other  parts  of  his  ex- 
position of  these  epistles  that  had  the  like  unexceptionable- 
ness,  it  would  neuer  haue  been  found  fault  with. 

More.  On  the  Seuen  Churches,  (1669,)  Pref. 

Before  one  determines  any  thing  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Fathers  from  second-hand  reports,  it  would  be  proper  to 
inquire  whether  their  accusers  were  themselves  men  of 
clear  and  unexceptionable  characters. 

Watertand.   Works,  vol.  V.  p.  296. 

From  all  which  it  follows,  that  our  Saviour's  resurrection 
having  been  attested  by  persons  so  unexceptionably  qualify'd 
for  that  purpose. — South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  4. 

A  great  part  of  the  distillery  was  carried  on  by  damaged 
com.linfit  for  bread,  and  by  barley  and  malt  of  the  lowest 
quality.  These  things  could  not  be  more  unexceptionably 
employed—  Burke.   Thoughts  on  Scarcity. 

UN-EXCHA'NGED.     Not  given  or  received, 

in  return  for  something  received  or  given;    not 
bartered. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  we  admit,  that  they,  who  are  actually 
exchanged  are  pardoned,  but  contend  that  you  may  justly 
reserve  for  vengeance  those  who  remain  unexchanged. 

Burke.  Letter  to  the  Sheriff  of  Bristol,  (1777.) 

UN-EXCO'GITABLE.  That  cannot  be 
thought,  imagined,  or  comprehended. 

What  then  can  be  the  shadow  of  such  a  substance,  the 
image  of  such  a  nature,  or  wherein  can  man  be  said  to 
resemble  his  utuxcnoitahie  power  and  perfectedness? 

Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  i.  C.  2. 

UN-EXCU'SABLE.  See      Inexcusable. 

That   cannot  be  freed  from  blame  ;    that  cannot 
be  exculpated,  pardoned,  or  forgiven. 


place,  for  the  guilt  of  their  ignor 
;rse.  gross,  malicious,  and  unexcusable 
.  briefly  judge. 

Hammond.   Works,   vol.  iv.  p.  64 


Eno.  Leaue  vnexecuted 

Your  owne  renowned  knowledge,  quite  forgoe 
The  way  which  ]>mmisrs  assurance,  and 
Giue  vp  your  selfe  meerly  to  chance  and  hazard, 
From  firme  securitie. 

Shakespeare.  Anthony  §  Cleopatra,  Act  i 

Nothing  to  prevent  disorder  was  omitted:  whe 
peared,  nothing  to  subdue  it  \ 
executed,  as  fat  as  I  could  pre 


t  uncounselled, 

Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord, 

UN-EXE'MPT.      Excepted,    taken;      freed, 
released,  acquitted,  discharged ;  privileged. 


I  harshly  i 


S  urnini;  the  unexempt  condit 
By  which  all  mortal  frailly  must  subsist, 
Refreshment  after  toil,  ease  after  pain.— Milton.   Comus, 
2068 


r  and  unexercised  i 


How  can  the  uncorrupt  and  majestic  law  of  God,  bearing 

her  hand  the  wages  of  life  and  death,  harbour  such  a 

repugnance  within  her  self,  as  to  require  an  unexampled 

'  obedience  to  all  her  decrees,  either  from  us  or 

i  yet  debase  herself  to  faulter  so  many 

ages  with  circumcis'd  adulteries  by  unclean  and  slubbering 

permissions  ?— Milton.  Doct.  $  Disc,  of  Divorce,  b.  ij.  c.  13. 

UN-E'XERCISED.     Not  kept  in  practice,  in 
habitual  use;  not  inured,  or  regularly  used. 

Lest  er  that  he  wexte  old,  his  vertue  that  laie  now  stil,  ne 

shuld  not  perishe  vnexercised,  in  gouernaunoe  of  commune. 

Chaucer.  Boectus,  b.  ii. 

We  suck  in  the  first  rudiments  as  we  do  the  common  air, 

as  my  lord  Bacon  expresseth  it,  without  discrimination  t 

election,  of  which  indeed  our  U 

capable.— Glanvill,  Ess 

a  furrow'd  field,  well  p] 


,xiii. 

UN-EXE'RTED.  Not  put  forth,  with  effort 
or  energy ;  not  laboured  or  endeavoured. 

Attend  with  patience  the  uncertainty  of  things,  and  what 
lieth  yet  unexerte  ' ' 

UN-EXHAU'STED.  >      Not  drawn    out  or 
Unexhau'stible.  )  forth  ;     not    emptied, 

drained,  nor  worn  out ;  not  expended. 

And  as  is  thy  kingdom,  such  is  thy  power,  infinite  in 
extent,  infinitely  more  comprehensive  than  the  vastest 
wants  or  desires  of  thy  creatures,  infinite  in  duration,  un- 
exhaustible  by  all  the  successions  of  time,  and  of  eternity 
itself.— Hale.  Cont.  Med.  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

There,  with  thy  fellow-angels  mix'd  and  free 

From  the  dull  load  of  dim  mortality, 

Thou  feel's  t  new  joys,  and  feed'st  thy  ravish'd  sight, 

With  unexhausted  beams  of  love  and  light. 

Waiter.  Elegy  on,  by  Mr.  Talbot. 


The  commerce  and  the  offici 
both  expired 


iployment: 

euetian  grandei 

Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c.  4.  Note  10. 


. 


UN-EXI'STENT.  See  Inexistent.  Not 
being,  not  living ;  not  having  life  or  being. 

A  retrogade  cognition  of  times  past,  and  things  which 
have  already  been,  is  more  satisfactory  than  a  suspended 
knowledge  of  what  is  yet  unexistent. 

Brown.  Christian  Morals,  iii.  13. 

UN-EXPA'NDED.  Not  stretched  or  spread 
open  ;  not  extended  or  dilated. 


So  every  fcetus  bears  a  secret  hoard, 

U  ith  >.>--eping,  unexpandtd  issue  stor'd  ; 

"Which  numerous,  but  unquicken'd  progeny, 

Clasp'd  and  inwrapt  within  each  other  lie. 

Blackmore.  Creation 

}See  Inf.xpected. 
Not  looked  for ; 
not  foreseen,  or 
thought     of;      not 


UN-EXPECTA'TION. 

Unexpected. 
Unexpectedly. 

Unexpectedness. 
provided  against. 

They  came  in  view  of  those  wilde  beasts  : 

Who  all  at  once,  gaping  full  greedily, 

And  rearing  fiercely  their  vpatarting  crests, 

Ran  towards,  to  deuoure  those  vnexpected  guests. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

Nor  does  now 

Any  impeachment  rise,  except  the  sad 
And  unexpected  quarrel,  which  divided 
So  noble,  and  so  excellent  a  friendship, 
Which  as  I  ne'er  had  magick  to  foresee, 


Calling  to  mind  since  first  my  love  begun, 

Th'  uncertain  times  oft  varying  in  their  course, 

How  things  stiil  uni.\:i  rctftii//  have  run, 

As  't  please  the  fates  by  their  resistless  force. 

Drayton,  Idea  51. 
the  fright 

As  every  other  evill,  so  this  [losse]  especially  is  aggra- 
ated  by  our  unexpectation. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Balm  of  G Head,  §  1. 

They  might  indeed  be  at  first  surprized  and  terrified, 
t  the  appearance  of  so  unusual  aud  unexpected  a  mes- 
enger  (one  rising  from  the  dead). 

Clarke.  Evidences  of  Religion,  Prop.  15. 

Grief  and  passion  are  like  floods  rais'd  in  little  brooks  by 
,  sudden  rain  ;  they  are  quickly  up,  and  if  the  concern- 
nent  be  pour'd  unexpectedly  in  upon  us,  it  overflows  us. 

Dryden.  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesie, 


Commonly  surprise  and  unexpectedness  of  any  evil,  renders 
the  fear  more  terrible;  because  it  takes  a  man  upon  the 
Budden,  and  before  he  can  compose  himself,  or  rally  the 
succours  of  hope  and  reason  to  support  him  against  it. 

Hale.  Cont.  Of  Humility. 

But  still  what  there  is  need  we  should  be  told  concerning 
St,  the  scripture  hath  revealed,  that  it  should  come  unex- 
pectedly, aud  that  it  shall  come  soon. 

Seeker,  vol.  vi.  Lect.  12. 


UN-EXPE'DIENT.  See  Inexpedient.  Not 
having  free,  unrestrained,  motion  ;  not  easy  or 
convenient,  suitable,  fit,  proper. 

The  like  also  would  not  be  unexpedient  after  meat  to 
assist  and  cherish  Nature  in  her  first  concoction,  and  send 
their  minds  back  to  study  in  good  tune  and  satisfaction. 

Milton.   Of  Education. 

We  have  caused  canes  to  be  stained  into  the  likeness 
almost  of  tortot-e  shell  by  a  mixture  of  aqua  fortis,  not  too 
well  rectified,  which  is  unexpedient  in  this  work. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  448. 

For  [amusements  and  diversions]  the 

lometimes  unexpedient. — Seeker,  v 

UN-EXPE'NSIVE.       Free    from    costs    o: 
charges ;   not  costly. 
For  this  I  cannot  omit  without  ingratitude  to  that  Provi 


iilawlul. 


:  up  ill  pie 


By  lavish  Nature  thrust  into  your  hand. 

Thomson.  Britannia. 

t'N-EXPE'RIENCE.  >       Sec  Inexperience. 

Unexpe'rienced.  S  Not     having     know- 

ledge or  wisdom,  acquired  or  gained  by  repeated 
trial,  by  frequent  and  repeated  proof,  by  practice  ; 
not  practised. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  recant  that  which  my  unexperience 

hath  (out  of  hearsay)  written  in  praise  nf  French  education. 

Bp.  Hall.  Quo  Vad.ii,  §  10. 

Doubtless  the  law  never  suppos'd  so  great  an  arrogance 
could  be  in  one  man  ;  that  he  whose  seventeen  years  unex- 
perience had  almost  ruin'd  all.  should  sit  another  seven 
years  school-master,  to  tutor  those  who  were  sent  hy  the 
Whole  realm  to  be  his  counsellors  and  teachers. 

Milton.  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike,  §  11. 

Tor  it  appears  not  how  this  can  he  done,  without  danger 


and  ablest :  in  wh 


of  putting  out  i 


affected. 


in.,'   in 


the 


Grind.  Count,  thou  art  young,  and  unexpericne'd  in  the 
dark,  hidden  ways  of  women. 

Beaum.  %  Flelch.   The  Woman-Hater,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 

I  hope  she  is  as  kind  as  she  is  fair ; 
Kinder  than  inir.ri^rieuc'd  virgins  are 
To  their  first  loves. 

Dryden.  2  PI.  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  iii. 

And  none  hut  weak  and  unexperienced  men  will  believe 
them,  if  they  should. 

Burke.  Obs.  on  the  Slate  of  the  Nation,  (1709.) 

UN-EXPE'RT.  See  Inexpert.  Not  having 
the  readiness,  adroitness,  dexterity,  skill  of  expe- 
rience or  of  much  practice. 

t\'e  also  by  hys  ensample,  slioulde  suffre  other  that  are 
yet  weake,  as  them  that  are  fraile,  open  sinners,  vnlerned, 
vnexperte.  and  of  lothesome  maners,  and  not  to  caste  them 
awaye  forthwith.—  Vdal.  Romayues,  Prol.  to  Ed.  6. 


s,  much  more  for  an  ini/'xi'.-rl  ami  inju- 
dicious person  to  meddle  with  the  holy  oracles  of  the 
Almighty.— Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  3.  Case  10. 


"With  like  agreement,  clauses,  prohibitions,  prouisoes  and 
article*  {wntnlis  mu^nidr.)  as  in  these  our  letters  patents 
are  contented,  for,  and  during  the  residue  of  the  said  terme 
of  seuen  yeres  then  remaining  vnexpired. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 

UN-EXPLO'RED.  Not  searched,  or  inquired 
into ;  not  tried  or  proved  by  searching ;  not  pried 
or  examined  into. 


UNE 

Then  (as  I  know  thy  spirit  hovers  nigh 

Under  thy  friendly  conduct  will  I  fly 

To  regions  unexptor'd,  secure  to  share 

Thy  state.  Dryden.  Sigismonda  <§■  Guiscardo. 

No  female  arts  or  aids  she  left  untry'd, 

Nor  counsels  uitexplor'd,  before  she  dy'd. 

Id.  Virgil.  Mneist  b.  iv. 

He,  rack'd  with  pain 

Intolerable,  handled,  as  they  stood, 

The  backs  of  all,  but,  in  his  folly,  left 

Their  bosoms,  where  we  clung,  still  unexplord. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ix. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  saw  only  the  sea-coast  on  the 
istern  side ;  and  that,  between  this  and  the  western  coast, 
there  is  an  immense  tract  of  country  wholly  unexplored. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  G, 

UN-EXPO'SED.     Not  put  out,  laid  out,  (sc.) 
to  view  ;  made  known,  shown  openly. 

They  will  endeavour  to  diminish  the  honour  of  the  best 


unexposed.—  Watts.  On  the  Mind,  c.  5.  §  8. 

UN-EXPO'UNDED.      Not  laid  open;    not 
explained,  declared,  interpreted. 

ten  we  are  to  chuse  our  doctrine  or  our  6ide,  we  take 
.vhich  is  in  the  plain  unexpounded  words  of  scripture  j 
:  that  only  our  religion  can  consist. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  22. 


UN-EXPRE'SSIBLE.  "i     See  Inexpressibly. 
Unexpre'ssibly.  t     That     cannot     be 

Unexpke'ssed.  j  forced  out;   cannot 

Unexpre'ssive.  J  be  uttered,  spoken, 

told. 

Now  for  their  demeanor  within  the  church,  how  have 
they  dish-ur'ii  and  del'ac'd  that  more  than  angelic  bright- 
ness, with  the  dark,  overcasting  of  superstitious  copes  and 
flaminical  vestures,  wearing  on  their  backs,  and  I  abhor  to 
think,  perhaps  in  some  worse  place,  the  unexpressible  image 
of  God  the  Father? 

Milton.  Reason,  of  Church  Government,  h.  ii.  c.  2. 

O  my  God,  when  wilt  th 
pressiblc  miseries  1—Bp.  Ha. 

Nisi  me  mutassem  was  Socrates  his  word;  till  then  your 
condition  (what  ever  it  may  be  in  civil]  and  secular  regards) 
is  uiti\r]ticjsiljli(  wofull. — Id.   The  Character  of  Man. 

And  you  will  feel  so  unexpresl  a  joy 

In  chast  embraces,  that  you  will  indeed  appear  another. 

Beaum.  $■  Flelch.  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  iii. 
But  [he]  did  at  this  age  also  easily  comprehend  both  the 
meaning  and  the  use  of  the  relative,  the  ellipsis,  and  defects 
of  verbs  and  nouns  Jtnexpressed. 

Evelyn.  Golden  Book  of  Chrysostome,  Ep.  Ded. 
Orlando,  carue  on  euery  tree 


The  Peace  Maker, 


The  faire, 


Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  iii.  s< 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 

Thro"  the  dear  might  of  him  that  walk'd  the  waves; 

Where  other  groves,  and  other  streams  along, 

With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves, 

And  hears  the  iai<:q. retire  nuptial  song 

In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 

Milton.  Lycit 

If  anyone  shall  endeavour  to  recount  particularly  o\ 
one  of  these  things,   he  will  but  plunge  himself  into 
?ine.rj>ici.u!>/f  deep  of  benefits,  and  then  perceive  for  1 
iiric.rpn'x.sihfif  and  inconceivably  many  good  things  he  stands 
engaged  to  God. 


UNF 
UN-EXTI'NGUISHABLE."v        See    Inex- 

TJnEXTi'nCT.  V  TINGU1SIJABLE. 

Unextinguished.  J  That     cannot 

be  put  out,  erased  or  obliterated ;  cannot  be  put 
out,  quenched,  annihilated,  destroyed. 


-  iLu,  ■■!'„■,  V'jl.  i.   Set    '.'. 


Next— for  some  gracious  service  unexprest, 
And  from  its  wages  only  to  be  guess'd — 
Rais'it  finm  the  toilet  to  the  table,— where 
Her  wondering  betters  wait  bel  ■■ 

Byron.  A  Sketch. 

TJNEXPU'GNABLE.  Not  to  be  beaten,  over- 
powered, conquered. 
He,  hating  cities,  and  the  discontent 

Of  glittering  minis  ;   tin-  lonely  woods  frequents, 

And  unambitious  fields;  but  made  repaire 

To  Ilium  rarely;  yet,  he  debonaire, 

Nor  i:iic.rpi:.:n<ihle  to  love.—  Sandys.  Ovid.  Metam.  b. xi. 

UN-EXTE'NDED.     See  Inextended.     Not 
stretched  out,  (sc. )  over  any  portion  of  space. 

And  yet  if  they  will  not  allow  matter 
every  particle  of 
they  will  have  ; 


reasons  a  cogitati\ 


;  being  out  of  incogitative  particles,  as 
l  extended  being  out  of  unextended  parts,  if  1  may  so  speak. 
Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

But  look  forward ; 

Think  of  to-morrow,  when  thou  shalt  be  torn 
From  tbese  weak,  struggling  unextended  arms. 

Congreve,  Mourning  Bride,  Act  iii. 
2069 


vassals  of  1 
orably,  ant 


Of  fire  remaining 

AVith  my  discourse  I'll  blow  it  to  a 

Beaum.  §  Flelch.  Lai 

Yet  if  thou  hast  remaining  in  thy  1 
Some  sense  of  love,  some  unexting 
Of  former  kindness,  largely  once  p 
Let  me  by  that  abjure  thy  harden'd 
Not  to  deny  thy  c 


ishable  fire 

when  the  scourge 
ring  hour 

Milton.  Paradin  Lost,  b.  ii. 


,  Act  iii,  sc.  2. 


Dryden.  Sigismonda  #  Guiscardo. 
■  Till  thou  behold  her  stalk 


Red  > 


illi  ; 


Rowc.  Lady  Jane  Gray,  Act  iii, 

UN-E'XTIRPATED.    Not  rooted  out  or  era- 
dicated;  not  exterminated. 

ngs  is  to  guard  the 

tli., i.  niMuud  of  taking 


'he  use  of  these  prophetii 
hful  against  the  scepticisms  which  u 
.earai.ccs  might  be  apt  to  produce  ;  that 
nice  at  the  sin  which  remains  as  yet  unt 
m  occasional  growtlt  and  prevalence  of 
nly  rely  on  the  promises  of  the  proplie 

1  what  God  may  expect  that  we  shouh 


.  may 


IV, 


Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  40. 

UN-E'XTRICABLE,  i.e.  Inextricable,  (qv.) 
That  cannot  be  freed  from  entanglement  or  per- 
plexity, impediment  or  hinderancc. 

Which  supposition  we  shall  finde  involved  in  unextricabU 

dillitullies.  —  .1/    ).'.    linimnlalily  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  C  2. 


Barrow,  vol  iii.  Ser.  36. 

UN-EY'ED.      Not  seen,  viewed,  observed  by 
eyes. 
A  pair  of  lips,  oh  that  we  were  uncy'd, 
I  could  suck  sugar  from  Yin,  what  a  beard's  here! 

Beaum.  #  Flelch.   Wit  at  scveial  Weapons,  Act  ii. 

UN-FA'DABLE.  >    Not  decaying;,  decreasing, 
Unfa'ding.  f  languishing  or  withering. 

Happy  is  that  man,  that  is  once  possessed  of  a  crown  in- 

!-,  unfadable.  reserved  fur  linn  in  heaven. 

Bp.  Hall.  Conl.  Ahasuerus  Feasting. 


Olid.  Metam.  b.  i. 


He  [the  righteous  man]  is  heir  to  a  mighty 
an  everlasting  one  :  to  the  inheritance  of  a  k 
kingdom  of  glory,  a  kingdom  am, nig  the  lib 
crown  is  unmixt  and  unfading  —Giam, ll,  Sir 

Secure  from  thunder,  and  unharm'd  hy  Jove 

Unfading  as  th'  immortal  pow'rs  above  : 

And  as  the  locks  of  Phcebus  are  unshorn, 

So  shall  perpetual  green  thy  boughs 
Dryde. 

Immortality  of  life,  an  unfading  crown  of  glory,  a  king- 
dom  that  cannot  be  shaken,  unspeakabl  ■  y  s,  cnuic.s  bliss, 
God  hath  covenanted  and  promised  to  .ill  his  faithful  ser- 
vants ;  to  all  who  in  Ins  waj  please  to  accept  and  embrace 
them. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  38. 


Unfa'ilingness.     I  pointing,  deserting  or  for- 
Unfa'ilable.  (  salting;    not  decaying,  or 

Unfa'ilableness.  )  being  deficient;  not  missing 
or  erring. 

Which  sermon  and  oratio,  proue  and  make  learned  asser 
cion  aswel  of  the  kinges  supremacy,  by  the  vinh.nl  ted 
truth  of  Gods  vnfailyng  worde,  as  the  necessary  and  lust 
abrogation  of  the  sayde  b.  of  Koines  famed  power  out  of 
England.-Sji.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience.  To  the  Reader. 
Hereby  are  we  freed  from  the  sense  of  the  second  death, 
and  the  sting  of  the  first, 
souls.— Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  at  Higha 

The  case  is  the  same  betwixt  God  and  us  :  only,  we  may 
be  so  much  the  more  infallibly  assured  of  the  proi 
cies  of  our  God,  but  how  much  we  do  more  know  his  unfail- 
ingness,  his  uuchangeableness,— U.  Sir.  2  Peter,  i,  10. 


the  unfailing  comfort  of  ( 


r have i 
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en  sensual  men  flatter  themselves 
•with  a  confident  opinion  of  their  undoubted  safety,  and 
tinfailuble  right  to  happiness  !—  Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  2  Peter,  i.  10. 

We  must  resolve  (out  of  the  unfailable  grounds  of  divine 
providence,  formerly  spoken  of)  that  the  present  state 
wherein  we  are  is  certainly  the  best  for  us;  ana  therefore 
■we  must  herein  absolutely  captivate  our  understanding, 
and  will,  to  that  of  the  Highest.— Id.  OfConlenlat ion,  §22. 

Every  where  extolling  the  perfect  obedience  of  our  Be- 
deemer.thegratious  application  ol  that  obedience,  the  sweet 
comfort  of  that  application,  the  assurance  and  unjaitai-le- 
nesie  of  that  comfort  :  ami  lastly,  our  happy  rest  in  that 
assurance  —  Id.  The  True  Peaee  Maker. 

Thine  infirmity  sure  enough  [O  Asaph]  to  make  question 
of  the  veracity  and  unfailablenesse  of  the  sure  mercies,  and 
promises  of  the  God  of  truth. 

Id.  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  Quenched. 

UN-FAIN.  Not  fain,  not  glad  ;  displeased, 
sorry. 

Whilom  Wiliam  Mortr.yn  therof  lord  was, 

The  Courthose  is  vnfayn,  him  thenk  it  a  trespas. 


His  freniles  t 


vnfayn,  for  l 


Id.  p. 


UN-FA'INTINO.  Not  decaying  or  passing 
away,  wasting  or  weakening. 

It  is  a  frozen  zeal  that  will  not  be  warmed  with  the  sight 
thereof  [the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem].  And  O.  that  I 
could  retain  the  effects  which  it  wrought  with  an  unfaintmg 
perseverance  [—Sandys.   Travels,  p.  167. 

UN-FAIR.    ~\       Not  free  from  spot,  speck,  or 
Unfa'irlt.       >  blemish  ;  not  spotless  or  pure  ; 
Unfa'irness.  j  not    candid,    ingenuous,    equi- 
table, impartial,  just  or  honourable. 
Attour  his  belte  his  liarte  lockes  Iaie, 
Feltred  vnfaire.  over  fret  with  frostes  hoore, 
His  garment  and  his  gate  ful  gay  of  graie. 

Chaucer.  Test,  of  Creseide. 

Sometimes  thev  complain  of  me  as  very  unfair  to  take  an 

advantage  of  an  opinion  of  tin  its.  and  to  plead  it  as  true,  at 

the  same  time  that  I  myself  judg 

false  —Wal.rland.    Works,  vol.  iv 

If  I  have 
designed  the 

But  T  must  compla 
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And  wold  to  Gcd  that  examples' of  onr  fymes  were  as 
rare  as  they  were  in  the  apostel.s  tyme,  Sr  that  the  new- 
impiety  did  not  farexcede  the  old  unfaithfulness. 

Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Originals.  Hen.  I  III.  rso.  II.-. 

The  duke  laid  diuerse  things  to  the  earles  charge,  for  his 
disobedience,  r-ifuithfulnesse,  and  ingratitude. 

Holin.hed.  Chron.  of  England.  Rich.  II.  an.  1882. 

Lying,  or  craftiness,  and  unfaithful  usages,  rob  a  man  of 
the  honour  of  bis  soul,  making  his  understanding  useless 
and  in  the  condition  of  a  fool,  spoiled,  and  dishonoured,  ana 
despised.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  23. 

Third.    (Inconvenience  in  calling  and  using  counsell)  the 
daneer  of  being  unf^illiftiUij  counselled  ;  and  more  for  the 
pood  of  them  that  counsel!,  than  of  him  that  is  counselled. 
Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Counsell. 


UNF 


good  of  them  t 


Such  a  labourer  as  shall  not  be  put  to  shame  for  bis  i  Iness, 
or  his  unskilfulness,  his  falseness  and  un;  nl  <.{.,!,,, ■»,■,  m  that 
day  when  the  great  bishop  of  souls  shall  make  his  last  and 
dreadful  visitation.—  Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 

faithful  found; 
To  thee  forlorn,  and  languishing  with  gTief, 
His  sword  alone  he  left,  thy  last  relief. 

Congreve.  Ovid.  Art  of  Love,  h.  in. 
Any  one  may  see,  that  he,  who  acts  unfaithfully,  acts 
aTilnst  bis  promises  and  itigagements,  and  therefore  denies 
una  sins  against  truth  ;  does  what  it  can  never  be  for  the 
good  oi  the  world  should  become  an  universal  practice,  does 
what  he  would  not  have  done  to  himself;  and  wrongs  the 
m..n  who  depends  upon  him.  of  what  be  justly  might  expect. 
Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  C. 

Shouldst  thou  prevail. 

By  pow'r  divine  assisted,  to  destroy 
The  haughty  suitors,  I  will  then,  myself. 
Teach  thee  to  judge  the  women,  and  discern 
Th'  unfaithful  many  from  the  dut 


few. 


Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xi 
UN-FA'LLEN.    Not  fallen,  and  consequentl 
in  their  original  state  of  uprightness. 

Can  a  finite  spirit  bear  such  excess!    The  pleasures  of 
eternity  crouded 


Butler.  To  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Let.  1. 
1  great  instance  of  unfair- 
nt  of  this  in  the  preface  to 
ead.l  for  you  to  bring  up 


I  the  I 


my  sermons,  (which  you    ha 

this  pretence  again,  that  the  Alire-iMcene  writers  am  noi 
allow  the  Son  to  exist,  or  to  be  generated  by  necessity  of 
nature. — Walerlund.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  238. 

It  was,  indeed,  rather  too  unfair  that  a  female  shouldbe 
made  responsible  for  eleven  children   upon 
misinterpreted  abbreviat 


I  ol  a  li'.r.iria 


Cliilde  Ham, 


t  those  unfairly. 


any 


unfa, 


i  have  used  i 


other  hath 
,  we  should 


use  1  us  so,  is  what,  were  we  to  suffer  such 

think  monstrously  wicked. — Seeker,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  13. 

By  this  aversion  to  baseness  and  unfairness,  (though  it 
can  never  he  too  deeply  rooted,  and  to  begin  the  world  with 
indifference  in  these  respects  is  a  very  bad  sign,  yet,)  if 
they  are  naturally  of  eager  spirits,  hurries  them  on  into 
most  grievous  errors.—  Id.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

UN-FA'ITHFUL.  ^        Not   having    or  acting 

Uvfa'ithfully.         >  with  fidelity,  or  agreeably 

Unfaithfulness.  J  to  the  trust  or  confidence 
reposed :  not  keeping  or  observing  covenant, 
pledge  or  promise. 

The  lord  or  that  servaunt  schal  come  in  the  day  that  he 
hopith  not :  anil  in  the  our  that  he  woot  not.  and  schai 
departe  him:  and  putte  his  part  with  unu-ahfitt  men. 

Wicl,f.   Luk.c.  !2. 

But  to  nthere  I  seie,  not  the  lord,  if  ony  brothir  hath  an 

Hnf-Uhfttt  wvf  and  sidle  l seinith  to  dwellewith  him,  leeue 

he  hir  not.— Id.   I  Corynth,  c.  7. 

But  esehewe  thou  unhooli  and  veyne  spechis.  for  whi  tho 
proriten  mych  louiifcithfuin,-**',  and  the  word  of  hemcrepith 

Shall  they  not  truly  say  the  subiectes  to  be  mire  rnpiith- 
full  in  disobedience,  thin  other  subiects  worse  ordered  be. 
4'rr  /.  Cheeke.   The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 
At  length  herself  bourdeth  gEneas  thus. 
Unfaithful  wight  !  to  cover  such  a  fault 
Couldest  thou  hope!  uuwist  to  leave  my  land  ! 

Surrey.  Virgile.  jEneis,  b.  iv.  [      Abuses  yet  un/ashion'U. 


t  another! — GU 

UN-FA'LLIBLE, 


ent ;    did  unfaln  angels  i 
',  Ser.  7. 

Infallible,  (qv. ) 


that  which  belongeth  vnl 
Ecc'.esiasticall  Politie,  b.  i; 


Sent  hefore  my  1 

Into  this  breathing  world,  seal 
And  that  so  lamely  and  vnfas 
That  dogges  barke  at  r 


,    ill  tee 


2  then  the  worlde. 

Udal.  Luke.  Pref.  to  a.  Kalharin 
What's  past,  and  what's  to  come,  she  can  descry. 
Speake,  shall  I 
For  they  are  ci 

UN-FA'LLOWED.  Not  tilled  or  turned,  or 
left  in  the  state  effected  by  the  plough,  or  by  being 
turned. 

Th'  unfallow'd  glebe 

Yearly  overcomes  the  granaries  with  store 
Of  golden  wheat,  the  strength  of  human  life. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

ON-FA'MED.     Not  famed;  without  fame  or 
renown. 
There's  not  the  meanest  spirit  on  our  partie, 
Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  sword  to  draw, 

Whose  life  were  ill  bestow'd,  or  death  vnfam'd, 
Where  Helen  is  the  subject. 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  S,-  Cres.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

UN-FAMI'LIAR.  Not  well  known  to,  or 
acquainted  with  ;  not  used  or  accustomed  ;  com- 
mon or  frequent. 

Figured  and  metaphorical  expressions  do  well  to  illustrate 
more  ali.truse  ami  nnfomUiar  ideas  which  the  mind  is  not 
\et  thoroughly  accustomed  to;  but  then  they  must  be  made 
use  of  to  illusttate  ideas  that  we  already  hav^,  not  to  paint 
to  us  those  which  we  yet  have  not. 

Locke.  Conduct  of  the  Underst.  s.  32. 
For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  however  nigh, 
That  name  lepeated  loud  without  reply, 
As  unfamiliar,  or,  if  roused  again, 

'd  then. 

Byron.  Lara,  c.  1. 


All  the  actions  of  i  a        nitafathtonaulee 

and  whatever  time  and  age  will  of  itself  be  sure  to 
being  (as  I  have  said)  exempt  from  the  discipline 
rod,  there  will  not  be  so  much  need  of  beating  chill 
is  generally  made  use  of— Locke.  Of  Education,  §  7: 

But  you  must  be  sure  to  have  a  good  master,  tint 
and  can  teach,  what  is  graceful 
gives  a  freedom  and  e 
One  that  teaches  not  this,  is  worse  than  none  at  all,  natural 
unfashianatilrnrss  being  much  better  than  apish,  affected 
postures.— Id.  lb.  §  197. 

Almanz.  Forgive  that  fury  which  my  soul  does  move; 

'Tis  the  essav  of  an  untaught  first  love. 

Yet  rude.  unfashi»n\i  truth  it  does  express: 

Tis  love  just  peeping  in  an  hasty  dress. 

Dryden.  1  PI.  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  iii. 

What,  only  you  two  !     How  many  visits  may  a  man  make 

before  he  lolls  into  such  uufuih.umihle  company  .'  a  brother 
and  sister  snberlv  sitting  at  home,  wnen  the  whole  town  is  a 
gadding.— Vanburgh.  A  Journey  to  Loudon,  Acti.  EC.  1. 

Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 

I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by  ; 

Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band, 

By  forms  uofasl.  '     '  ' 

UN-FA'STEN.     To  remove  that  which  fixes, 
keeps  or  holds  firm  or  close  together. 

Then  in  the  key  hole  turns 

Th' intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar 

Of  massie  iron  or  sollid  rock  with  ease 

Unjatt'm.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.U. 

My  hroken  chain 

With  links  unfatlen'd  did  remain, 
And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side. 

Byron.  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  s.  11. 

UN-FA'THERED.    Having  no  father,  or  male 
parent. 

Glo.  The  people  feare  me;  for  they  doe  ohserue 
Vnfather'd  lleirts.  an  I  loathly  hulls  of  nature  ; 
The  seasons  chanje  their  manners,  as  the  veere 


UN-F.VTHOMED.    ~|       Not  wholly  com 
Ukfa'tbomable.  I  hendedi  not  having 

Unfa'thomably.  /depth    measured; 

Unfa'thomableness.  I  discerned,    discove 

dived  into  thoroughly,  or  to  the  bottom. 

These  are   indeed    unfadomuble  depths   in   that   oi 

.    i  ainlv  hone  to  pitch  our  anchor;  hi 


Unfashionable.  I  speare  reads  —  unfash- 

Unfa'shionably.  fionable;     the    present 

Unfa'shionableness.  J  reading  is — bbj. 
Not  formed  or  made  or  shaped  ;  not  agreeable 
to  art ;  not  agreeable  or  according  to  the  form 
or  mode,  method  or  manner,  (sc.  commonly  fol- 
lowed.) 


i  Tii  i..naii  Moderation, b. 

A  sufficient  argument  of  the  vnfntboinabUness  c 

great  dispensation  of  mercy,  which    can  still  find    f 

employment  for  the  study  and  curiosity  even  of  angel 

Norrii.  On  the  Bcatiluda, 


If  he  could  make  such  agents  uiioliv 
I  not  dispute  ;  ti  e  pom's  too  iiign  to 
For  beav'n's  unfit/,,  ii,' 

Or  put  to  his  o 


free, 


Dryden.   The  CocJt  and  the  Fox. 
The  wisest  of  them  were  never  backward  to  confess  their 
own  iguoiance  and    great    biiniiness  :    that   truth  was  lad 
from  them,  as  it  were  in  an  i,njui/,„niab.e  deep. 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  6. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind, 
Of  cover'd  pits,  uiifa'thouioblij  deep, 
A  dire  descent !  beyond  the  power  of  frost. 


1'homson.  Winter, 

I  plunged  deep  ; 

e  an  ebbing  wave,  it  dash'd  me  back 
t  gulf  of  my  unfataom'd  thought. 


For  here  there  are  reefs  of  coral  rock,  rising  lire  a  wall 
almost  perpendicularly  out  of  the  uti/.i  7i..riu; I. ,'e  deep,  always 
overflowed  at  high  water,  and  at  low  water  dry  in  many 
places.— Coo*.  Birtl  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

UN-FATI'GUED.  Not  wearied,  tired,  over- 
toiled. 

Over  dank,  and  dry. 

They  journey  toilsome,  nnf aligned  with  length 
Of  march,  unstruck  with  honour  at  the  sigh 
Of  Alpine  ridges  bleak,  highsttei. 
All  white  with  sumjiier's  snows.—/.  Philips, 


UNF 

So  they,  (but  cheerful,)  vnfo.i.,  ,'d,  still  muvo 
Tile  (infilling  suck   r,  Ihen  ;ln:t  coicTli'd 
When  the  dry  bowl  liiuids  their  pi,  jsini;  work. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 
I  should  pivve  myself,  at  hem,  au  iiiuifli-rent  politician, 
to  tire   tl.e  reader  with  a  lone;  preface,  when  1  want  his 
unfutigued  attention  to  a  long  poem. 

Gotdimilli.  Scsei  l-d  Village,  Ded. 


UN-FA'ULTY.  Not  having,  not  committing, 
error,  mistake  or  offence;  having  no  defect  or 
de6cioncy. 

Whom  because  he  had  prouoked  against  hym  with  well 


th.wr 


nngnt  doe  the  11 
—Udal.  Mallicw, 


mi'  <nr  H>>n><eiih/  {."■'<: 
that  pass,  is  on  the 
Milton.  Telrachordon. 
UN-FA'VOURABLE.  "|  Not  bearing  gond- 
Unfa'vourabi.y.  >  will  to,  or  towards  ; 

Unfa'vourableness.  J  not  aiding  or  assist- 
ing, furthering  or  advancing. 

This  facion  of  carrying  dnoe  the  hault  princes  of  this 
world  laugh  at  :  the  philn^nplih-rs  with  their  <iis,k-i;iH  full 
lookes  dooe  laugh  Ht  :  the  1'li.u  isn-s  swelhug  in  pride  done 
laugh  a'  :  and  think-.Mheinsell,-*  ihrlun  ite   ihat  thei  Carrie 


the  provocation.— Pope.  Pn 

There  hath  heen  either 
Mameable  appearance  of  it 
should  nut  have  heen  ;  else 


t  persisted  in  judging,  so  mil 
igh  price  of  corn,   however, 


towards  it,   or  a 
d  not  have  judged, 


Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

UN-FE'ARED.  >       Not   scared   or  terrified; 

Unfe'arful.        J  not  afraid  ;  not  dreaded. 

They  shall  see  this  body  after  it  be  dead,  line  again,  and 

ascende  vp  into  heauen,  and  shal  see  the  Holy  Ghost  sent, 

and  make  you  soodainly  vnfearefull  preachers  of  my  name. 


Mak.-s  he.iven  ?i>t]\'tn'd,  and  viliany  assured 
Beyond  .ts  power 

Beaum.  S,  Flttch.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Calo.  To  Catiline  and  his:  but  to  just  men 
Thou..h  heaven  si d  speak  with  all  his  wrath  at  once, 

Did  crack,  we  should  stand  upright  and  unfear'd. 

B.  Jnnson,   Catiline,  Act  iv.  SC.  1. 

UN-FE'ASIBI,E.  See  Infeashh.e.  That 
cannot  or  may  not  be  done,  or  performed,  or  pro- 
duced. 

So  hard,  or  utterly  unfeasible  is  it  for  men  to  he  zealous 


UN-FE'ATHEHED.  Not  having  feathers  or 
plumage,  the  natural  clothing  of  winged  animals; 
not  furnished  with  clothing,  or  means  of  warmth 
and  comfort;   stripped,  duested. 


UNF 

-  s-i  ban  :led  the  matter,  that  he  had 


i  when  the  lark  {pour  bird  !)  afar  c 


UN-FE'ATLY.  )      Feat,  is  done,  well  done; 
Unfe'ai'y.  )  and  unfeath/,  undone,  ill-done. 

vujeatlije  ne  vnskylfully 


spoken 

i  the  prune 

bes  of  the  Grekes, 

.lie  piu,,e„ 

dy„ 

sycke.— 

Udal.  Luke 

Pref.  ofErasir 

us. 

While 

Durus   was 

practising,   o 

e   mi 

ht 

go  more 

aukwaully 

lut  t 

saw  more  unjeatij  it) 

ows  than  grca 

Sidn 

</• 

At 

UN-FE'ATURED.  Not  having  form  or 
fashion,  (sc.)  in  the  distinct  parts  of  the  face  or 
countenance  ;  in  the  general  appearance. 

A  ropy  chain  of  rluumes  ;  a  visage  rough, 

Dehnm'd,  >,„),.,! ur\i,  and  a  skin  of  buff. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 

UN-FED.  Not  having  food,  victuals  or  nou- 
rishment; not  nourished  or  sustained. 


She  that  is  forfeited  to  lust  must  dye, 
That  humour  being  unfed 

Beaum.  %  Flelch,  Lover's  Progress,  Act  iv. 
"  As  when  a  greedy  lion,  long  unfed, 

Breaks  in  at  length  into  the  harmless  folds, 
(So  hungry  rage  commands)  with  fearful  dread 
He  drags  the  silly  beasts." 

P.  Fletcher.  Purple  Island,  c.  11. 


!  who  hear  upon  their  shield, 


Some  sons  of  n 

Three  steeples 

Have  sharply  tax'd  your  converts,  who  unfed 

Have  follow'd  you  for  miracles  of  bread. 

Dryden.  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
AVitU  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid  by 
"Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  inglonously. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold,  C.  3. 

UN-FEED.  Having  no  payment,  reward  or 
recompense,  or  perquisite. 

Foole.  Then  'tis  like  the  breath  of  an  vnfeed  lawyer,  you 
gaue  me  nothing  for't,  can  you  make  no  vse  of  nothing 
nuncle? — Shakespeare.  K.Lear,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

UN-FE'ELING.  ^  Not  having  or  receiving 
Unpe'elingly.  '  !  sensations  or  perceptions  ; 
Unfe'elingness,  /not  having  kind  feelings, 
Unfe'lt.  J  compassion,  or  sympathy. 

Unfelt, — not  perceived. 


Tha 


.  should  1 


.  Jonson.  The  Case  is  . 


Whilst  Talbot  (whose  fresh  ardour  having  got 
A  marvellous  advantage  <A'  his  years) 
Carries  his  unfelt  age  as  if  forgot, 
Whirling  about  where  any  need  appears. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.vi. 
The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears, 
Less  pleasing  far  than  virtue's  very  tears. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Ulan,  Ep.  4. 

The  wise  man  who  strikes  out  of  the  secret  paths  of  a 

private  life,  for  honour  and  dignity,  allund  hy  the  splendour 
of  a  court,  and  the  unfelt  weight  of  public  employment, 
whether  he  succeds  in  his  attempt  or  no,  usually  comes  near 
enough  to  this  painted  greatness  tu  disci-rn  [he  daubing. 

Spectator.  No.  224. 
Thou  hast  releas'd  thy  shouldiers  at  my  cost, 
I'hysignathus  !   mi  feel  my  as  the  rock, 
But  not  unnotie'd  by  the  gods  above. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Battle  of  the  Frogs  §•  Mice. 

The  German  turn'd  his  head  back,  look'd  down  upon  as 
Goliah  did  upon  David  ;  and  unfeelingly  resumed  his  pos- 
ture.— Sterne.  SentimentalJourney.   The  Dwarf. 

Religion  and  hypocrisy  ;  honesty  and  deceit  ;  charity  and 
id  unfeelingness ;   with  many  other 
ually  taking  their  turns  in  Ins  mind, 
Gilpin,  vol.i.  Ser.  17. 


UNF 

UN-FE'IGNED. -\  Not  imagining  or  in- 
U.Nri'icvEni.y.  *.  venting,  contriving,  or 
Uni-e'ignedness.  (pretending,  a  likeness,  a 
Unfe'igning.  J   resemblance,    a     reality; 

not  dissembling  ;  not  assuming,  or  taking,  or  dis- 
playing a  false  appearance,  a  iaUe  colouring. 
For  God  so  wisely  on  my  soule  rewe, 
As  verely 
That  iuu- 


lor-ge,  herue  hym  Bpeke  those  wmies,  the 
huue  he  spake  them  with  ail  Ins  lie i  !<-■  vi,f„y,.vd. 

Baucis.  Fnns.Htri.   Ciuntjdc,  vol.  it.  c.  170. 

But  this  strength  and  stoutenesse  of  hert  dooeth  God 
geue  vnto  suche  as  through  ^u.ple  lV  vtif'tyued  belkuyng, 
Uooe  shewe  theselues  apt  lor  to  receiue  his  gilies. 

At  that  houre  shall  suche  bee  adiudged  to  more  giieuoua 

world,  and  vnjeiguedty,  lull  ul  haiuous  enormitees. 

Id.  lb.  c.  20. 
Betimes  win,  :„'i\t.-rh  willingly, 
Redoubled  Uianks  aye  tlotu  deserve; 

Jt'yatt.   The  Lover  Laments  his  Estate,  $c. 
Thus  appointed  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  they  enter  the 


i  blushes  oi  a  I 


History  of  Scotland.  Alpine. 


Irituimiu's  I-\n,t<trals,  b.  i 
tvhicli  purposed  to  saue 


f  Justification,}  26. 

i  and  would  die,  bee; 


knowes  he  shall  be  happy;  and  looking  merrily  towards 
heaven  (the  place  of  his  rest/  ran  roUitmato  say,  i  desire  to 
be  dissolved.— Up.  Halt.  Heaven  upon  Earth,  $  17. 

Melanchthon  in  human  learning  is  wondrous  fluent,  but 
greater  knowledge  in  ihc  scriptures  I  attribute  to  Bucer, 
and  speak  it  unfeigncdly. 

Milton.  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer  concerning  Divorce. 

The  mouth  of  the  righteous  speaketh  wisdom,  and  his 

tongue  talketh  of  judgment,  and  Ins  feet  strive  to  keep  pace 

with  his  tongue,  which  gives  evidence  uf  us  unj^iyiirdiuss. 

Leighton.  Com.  on  1  Peter,  ii.  24. 

The  word  there  signifies  straight  pillars,  like  the  tallest, 
straightest  kind  of 
unfeignedness  of  pra 


it  gr..w    up 


Light  t 


it  is  lending 
le  by  the  way. 
Id.  lb.  iv.  7. 


I  feel  my  snirit  in  my  r 

Afresh  for  battle  :  light 
lu  hands  and  feet  a  glo 


ifir'd 

in  my  limbs, 

felt  before. 

<wper.  Homer*  Iliad,  b.  i 


Oh  Pembroke  !  thou  hast  done  me  much  injustice, 
For  I  have  born  thee  true  unfeiynd  affection. 

Roue.  Lady  Jane  Gray,  J 


UN-FE'LLOWED.  Not  having  a  companion, 
comrade,  mate  or  match. 

Osr.  I  mean,  sir,  for  his  weapon  ;  but  in  the  imputation 
Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 
Sur.  Heralds,  the  English  general  returns 
A  sensible  devotion  from  his  heart, 
Ilia  very  soul,  to  this  unfellow'd  grace. 

Ford.  Perkin  Warbeck,  Act  iv.  3C.  1. 

UN-FENCE,  v.  To  remove  the  protection, 
guard,  or  security  ;  that  which  keeps  safe. 

Jedworth,  [is!  a  towne  which  after  the  manner  of  the 
countrie  is  vnwalled  and  vnfenscd,  but  onclie  with  the 
strength  of  the  inhabitants. 

Holinshed.  Hhtorie  of  Scotland,  an,  1572. 

I*de  play  incessantly  vpon  these  iades, 

Euen  till  vnfenccd  desolation 

Leaue  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  ayre. 


K.John,  Act  ii.: 


There  is  never  a  limb,  never  a  vein  or  artery  of  the  body, 
but  ic  is  the  scene  and  receptacle  of  pail 
shall  please  God  to  unfence  it,  and  et  in  some  sharp 
or  distemper  upon  it. — South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  4. 


They  the  first  foundations  laid 

And  built  the  tow'rs  of  seven-gated  Thebes 
For  that,  though  valiant  both,  in  spaci. 
Unfenc'd  by  tow'rs,  they  could      *   ' 


Thebes, 
Cotrper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ati. 

UN-FERME'NTED.  Not  raised  or  swollen 
bv  fermentation,  or  by  the  heat,  commotion,  or 
action  of  the  internal  parts. 

Some  of  the  plants  which  yield  a  milky  juice,  as  lettice, 
chichory;  whose  milk  is  anodyne  and  resolvent,  therefore 
good  in  diseases  of  the  liver;  but  all  such  vegetables  must 
be  un/ermenled,  ior  fermentation  changes  their  nature. 

Jrbulhnot.  Of  Aliments,  c.  5. 


UN-FE'RTILE 

See 

NFERT 

ILE. 

That 

can- 

not  bear. 

produce, 

or  bring 

forth 

Peace  is 

not  such  a 

dry  tree 

such 

1    snpl 

ertil 

thing,  but 

hat  it  migh 

fructify  and  inc 

D- 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

UN-FE'STIVAL.  Not  according  to  the  rules 
of  religious  feasts  or  festivals. 

But  a  sacrifice,  where  no  God  is  present,  like  as  a  temple 
■without  a  sacred  feast  or  holy  banquet,  is  profane,  un festival. 
Impious,  irreligious,  and  without  divine  inspiration  and  de- 
votion.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  492. 

UN-FE'TTER,  v.  To  remove  the  bonds  of 
the  feet.      Generally,— 

To  remove  bonds,  fastenings  or  restraints. 

And  geveth  the  gailer  gold.  &  grotes  to  gederes 

To  unfeterye  the  false  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  47. 

The  shireve  tho  uvfellaid 
Him  righte  sone  anon. 
And  sent  in  after  a  gode  leche 
To  hele  his  rigge  bon. 

Imputed,  in  Chaucer.  Cokes  Tale  of  Ga 


What  can  more  advance  her  pride,  than  to  tell  her,  that 
Bhe  hath  in  her  own  hands  freedome  enough  of  will  (with  a 
little  prevention)  to  prepare  her  selfe  to  her  justification; 
that  she  hath  (whereof  to  rejoyce)  somewhat,  what  she  hath 
not  received;  that  if  God  please  to  unfetter  her,  she  can 
Tcalk  alone  1—Bp.  Hall.  Epis.  Dec.  3.  Ep.  3. 
To  an  unfettered  soul's  quick  nimble  haste 
Are  foiling  stars,  and  heart's  thoughts,  but  slow  pae'd. 

Donne.  Progress  of  the  Soul,  s.  1. 


UN-FI'GURED.  Without,  not  having,  form 
or  shape,  or  portraiture  of  animated  or  vegeta- 
ble bodies. 

In  wfigitred  paintings  the  noblest  is  the  imitation  of 
marbles,  and  of  architecture  it  self,  a3  arches,  freezes,  co- 
lumns, and  the  W^c.—Rcliquice  IVottonianee,  p.  57. 

UN-FI'LED.     Not  dirtied,  polluted,  corrupted 
or  contaminated. 
"  Then,  by  the  gods,  to  whom  all  truth  is  known ; 


O  king,  thereby  rue  on  my  travail  great.' 

Surrey.   Virgile.  jEnets,  b.  ii. 

UN-FI'LED.  Not  rubbed  or  polished  by  a 
file;  not  polished,  smoothened,  brightened  or 
burnished. 

It  was  to  weet,  the  good  Sir  Satyrane, 

A;  was  his  wont  in  forrest,  and  in  plaine ; 
He  was  all  arm'd  in  rugged  Steele  vnfitde, 
As  in  the  smoky  forge  it  was  compilde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ih\  c.  7. 

Or  were  thev  Spanish  stamps  still  travelling, 
That  are  become  as  catholique  as  their  king, 
Those  unlickt  beare-whelps,  unfit'd  pistolets, 
That  [more  than  cannon-shot)  availes  or  lets. 

Donne,  Elegy  12. 

UN-FI'LIAL.  Not  agreeable  or  according  to 
a  son  or  child  ;  to  the  feelings,  affections,  duties 


of  a  child. 
Pot.  By  m 


white  beard, 
im  (if  this  be  so)  a  wrong 
vnjilliall. 
Shukesp, 


■.    IViv.ler's  Tele.  Act  iv. 


UNF 

He,  that  cannot  err,  seems  daily  to  jasHfy  our  assertion 
by  inflicting  sickness  and  the  sharpest  outward  calamities 
on  his  own  dearest  children,  to  preserve  them  from  the  con- 
tagion of  sin,  or  cure  them  of  the  unfit  ia  I  habitudes  of  it. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  \I-U. 

Choose  whom  she  may,  my  farewell  gifts  shall  speak 

Me  well  content,  so  bounteous  shall  they  be. 

But  to  dismiss  her  rudely  were  an  act 

Unfilial— That  I  dare  not— God  forbid  ! 

Cotcper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xx. 

UN-FI'LLED.  Not  replete  or  complete;  not 
occupied ;  being,  remaining,  void,  vacant  or 
empty. 

His  unfilC d  skin  hung  dangling  on  his 


Britannia's  Pastorals, 
h  a  cursed  feast, 
n  famine,  feed  upon 


The  tables  furnisl 
Which  harpies,  w 
Unfitl'd  for  ever.— Crashaw.  Steps  to  the  Temple.  Herode. 

At  the  same  time  we  fixed  some  tin  plates  under  the 
binds,  first  taking  off  the  nld  sheathing,  and  putting  in  a 
piece  unfilled,  over  which  the  plates  were  nailed. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

UN-FI'NISHED.  >      Not  ended,  terminated, 
Unfi'mshing,  n.     y  concluded,    completed,   or 
perfected. 

At  what  time  a  building  is  hegonne  the  compt  muste  dili- 
gently be  cast  wli3'.  all  the  coft*.  ^  charges  will  be  which  are 
required  to  acdplishe  y*  building.  lest  it  repent  the  after 
thei  haue  bestowed  more  than  thei  shuld  &  so  leaue  yp 
worke  vnfinished. — Catuin.  Fovre  Godlye  Sermons,  Ser.  4. 

:  to  reach  the  height  of 

their  noble  deeds,  the  unfinishing  whereof 
already  surpasses  what  others  before  them  have  left  enacted 
with  their  utmost  performance  through  many  ages. 

Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  §  S. 


Their  pleasing  task  the  weepii 

And  with  unfinish'd  garlands  s 

Congreve.  The  Tears 


»  virgins  leave, 
rew  thy  grave. 
5/  Amaryllis  for  Amyn 


UN-FIRM,  i.e.  Infirm,  (qv.) 
Csesar  not  more  in  any  danger  try'd 
How  tottering  and  vn'firme  a  propp  his  pi 
Had  lean'd  vpon,  and  well  might  stagcer, 


For  without  it 


it  is  not  only  inauspicious 
i  and  insufficient. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Bute  of  Consch 


Now  take  the  time,  while  stagg'ring  yet  they  stand 
With  feet  unfirm  ;  and  prepossess  the  strand: 
Fortune  befriends  the  bold.— Dryden.  Virgil.  ^Eneis, 


UN-  FIT,  adj.} 

ass 

WITNESS.        J 


Not  suited,  or  adapted, 
accommodated,  adjusted,  or 
appropriated ;  not  qualified. 


Unfyttynge  Suffraunce.  hure  suster  and  hut 
Have  maked  almost,  bote  Marie  the  help. 
That  no  loude  loveth  thee.— Piers  Plouhma 


vncoueniet  for 


It  is  an  vnfitting  thing,  &  a  veri  blemish,  fr  highe  dispa- 
ragement, to  the  sacre  magesty  of  a  prince. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workcs,  p.  59. 

Counsels  are  unfit 

In  business,  where  all  rest  is  more  pernicious 

Thau  rashness  can  be.— B.  Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Then  with  an  eye  of  mercy  inform'd  his  judgment, 
How  yet  unripe  we  were,  unblown,  unharden'd, 
Unfitted  for  such  fatal  ends. 

Beaum.  §•  Fletch.  Humorous  Lieutenant,  j^t  ii.  sc.  4. 

Widow.  Pray  sir  cast  off  these  fellows,  as  unfitting  for  youi 
bare  knowledge,  and  far  more  your  companie. 

Id.  The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  iv. 
Though  to  us  they  [evils]  come  ever  (as  wee  thinke)  un- 
seasonably, and  at  some  times  most  unfitly  than  others,  yet 
he  that  sends  them  knowes  their  opporumiiies. 

Bp.Ilatl.  Cont.  The  Foyle  of  Amelek, 


I  answer,  if  it  [marriage!  be  more  than  human,  bo  rat: 
the  more  it  argues  the  chief  society  therof  to  be  in  the  si 
rather  than  in  the  body,  and  the  greatest  breaon  therof 
be  unfitness  of  mind  rather  than  defect  of  body. 

Milton.  Doct.  4"  Disc,  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c. 


I  do  by  no  means  think  it  modest  for  us  to 
what  the  government  should  do:  and  in  this  case,  'tis  as 
unfit  as  in  any  whatsoever  ;  since  this  matter  depends  upon 
the  consideration  of  so  many  things,  that  'tis  \ery  difficult 
to  state  the  bounds  of  just  permission,  and  r 


Gtatnilt,  \ 
sences,  I  suppose,  may  not  1 
Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii 


,jit;y 


From  these  necessary  differences  of  things,  there  cannot 
but  arise  a  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  application  of  diffeient 
things  or  different  relations  one  to  another. 

Clarke.  On  the  Evidences,  Introd. 


The  pecul 
purpose 


arity  of  structure  by  which 
e  purpose   necessarily  unfits   it  ior  some  oincr 
Patey.  Natural  Theology,  c.  16. 
1  have  too  much  cause,  in  every  thing,  to  be  sensible  of 
my  own  unfitness  to  direct ;  hut,  in  several  articles  relating 
lo  this  point,  I  am  peculiarly  unqualified. 

Seeker.  Charge  at  Oxford,  1750. 

UN-FIX,  v.     }       To  remove  the  fastening  or 
Uxfi'xed.  Vbond;  that  which  holds  fast, 

Unfi'xedness.  J  or  firm,  or  steady  ;  that  which 
keeps  stable,  constant,  or  consistent. 

It  is  in  vain  to  dispute  concerning  the  stability  of  atomes, 
which  as  of  themselves  they  are  volatile  and  unfixt,  so  they 
:  light    " 


Bp.  Taylor.  Bute  of  Conscience,  b.  ii. 


He  stands  so  high  with  i 


,fixt  ; 


Dryd- 
So  Myrrha's  mind. 
Takes  ev'ry  bent,  b 
Irresolute  on  which  she  shou'd 
At  last  unfix'd  in  all,  is  only  fix 


1  Pt.  Conquest  of  Granada, 
pell'd  on  either  side, 


Id.  Ovid.  Metam.  b. ; 


From  all  profess! 


But  to  abide  fixed  (a 


eless  Airy  flies. 


Pope    Sat.  of  Dr.  Don 


will  directing 
vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 


So  long  as  bodily  labour  continues,  on  so  many  accounts, 
to  be  necessary  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  any  dependency 
upon  supernatural  aid,    by    unfixing  those    motives  which 


lifei 

UN-FLA'GGING.  Not  flying  or  hanging 
loose  ;  not  drooping,  or  failing. 

That,  which  is  carried  on  with  a  continued  unflagging 
vigour  of  expression,  can  never  be  thought  tedious,  nor 
consequently  long. — South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  1. 

UN-FLA'MED,  i.e.  Inflamed. 

2  Phy.  Now  with  your  favours  I  should  think  a  vomit. 
For  take  away  the  cause,  the  effect  must  follow, 
'  fur'd,  the  pot's  uvfln:   '  ' 


Beaum.  Is  Fleleh 

JUonsie 

ur  Thomas,  Ac 

ii.  5 

.3. 

UN-FLA'NKED. 
defended  on  the  flank 

Not  cc 
or  side. 

vered,  protected 

or 

"Which  thing  chaunced  wel  for  Alexander,  for  i 
thing  that  he  doubted  most,  that  they  fro  the  highs 
should  inuade  the  ope  side  of  his  battail,  whicl 
Jtancked  towards  the. — Brende.  Quinlus  Curtius,  f 

was  the 
r  ground 

lay  u»- 
1.37. 

UN-FLA'TTERING.  Not  soothing  or  lulling1, 
gratifying  or  pleasing ;  by  praise,  or  words  or 
actions  intended  to  please  or  gratify;  by  com- 
pliance, submission. 

The  neighbouring  lake,  which  oft  itself  discovers, 
Swell'd  by  the  tears  of  ber  forsaken  lovers; 
In  whose  unflattering  mirror,  every  morn, 
She  counsel  takes  how  best  herself  f  adorn. 

Sherourne.  Salmach. 
Then  Aristides  lifts  his  honest  front; 
Spotless  of  heart,  to  whom  th'  unflattering  voice- 
Of  frei-dom  gave  the  noblest  name  of  just; 
In  pore  majestic  poverty  rever'd  ; 
Who,  ev'n  his  glory  to  bis  country's  weal 
Submitting,  swell'd  a  haughty  rival's  fame. 

Thornton,  Winter, 


UNF 

UN-FLE'DGED.  Not  feathered,  or  clothed 
or  covered  with  feathers  or  plumage  ;  not  having 
power  to  fly ;  infantine,  untried,  unexperienced. 

The  day  of  ray  dark  woes  is  yet  but  morn, 

My  tears  but  tender,  and  my  death  new-born. 

Yet  mav  these  unfledq'd  griefs  give  fate  some  guess, 

These  cradle  torment    " 

The  nightingals  instruct  their  young  birds  in  song,  inso- 
much as  those  which  be  taken  un ft  edge  out  of  the  nest,  and 
are  nourished  by  man's  hand,  never  afterwards  sing  so 
well,  because   they  be  had    away  before    their  time   from 

Holland. ' Plutarch,  p.  469. 
Victo.   You  more  forget  Alphonso's  greater  actions, 
When  the  young  hero,  vet  unflcdg'd  in  arms, 
Made  the  tough  age  of  bold  Ramirez  bend. 

Dryden,  Love  Triumphant,  Act  1.  BC  I. 


■  But  £ 


bird 


nfledg'd  brood  a  morsel  gain'd 
After  long  search,  though  wanting  it  herself, 
So  have  I  worn  out  many  a  sleepless  night, 
And  waded  deep  through  many  a  bloody  day 
In  battle  for  their  wives. — Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  U. 

UN-FLE'SHED.      Not    inured    to    flesh    or 
blood,  or  deeds  of  blood  ;  not  inured  or  trained. 
When  e're  I  go  to  the  field,  heaven  keep  me  from 
The  meeting  of  an  un  flesh' d  youth,  or  coward, 
The  first,  to  get  a  name,  comes  on  too  hot, 
The  coward  is  so  swift  in  giving  ground, 
There  is  no  overtaking  him. 

Beaum.  $  Flctch.  Little  French  Lawyer,  Acti. 
But  as  a  generous,  nn flesh' d  hound,  that  hears 
From  far  the  hunter's  horn  and  chearful  cry, 
So  will  I  haste  ;  and  hy  the  musick  led, 
Come  up  with  death  and  honour. 

Dryden.  Cleomenes,  Act  v. 

U»flesh'd  in  blood 

A  stranger  to  the  savage  arts  of  life, 
Death,  rapine,  carnage,  surfeit,  and  disease; 
The  lord,  and  not  the  tyrant  of  the  world. 

Thomson.  Spring. 
UN-FLE'XIBLE,  i.e.  Inflexible,  (qv.) 
But  if  ever   man  glory'd   in  an  uv flexible  stiffness,  he 
came  not  behind  any. 

Milton.  Answer  to  Eikon  Bast  like,  §  18. 

UN-FLO'WER,  v.     To   strip    of  flowers,  or 
flowering  plants. 
''  Bring,  bring  ye  Graces,  all  your  silver  flaskets, 
PaiiUed  witJ:  every  choicest  flow'r  that  grows, 

Tii  strnw  the  fit-Ids  with  n.Wis  where  he  goes, 

G.Fletcher.   Christ's  Victory  8,-  Triumph. 

UN-FO'ILED.     Not  baffled,  not  defeated. 

The  usurped  powers   thought   themselves  secure  in  the 

streu'jih  of  an  uvfyt'd  army  i  f  sixty  thousand  men,  and  in 

UN- FOLD,  v.  ^       To  remove  that  which  en- 
Unfo'loing,  n.    >  folds,  or  enwraps,  or  encloses; 
Unfo'lderess.  J  to  disclose,  to  discover,  to  re- 
veal, to  lay  open. 


And  Peers  at  hus  preyer.  the  pardor 

Pi 

Tor  the  paume  hath  power,  to  putte 


ne  maie  my  witte  i 
ideo  worrie  of  that 
I  is  all  foryete  clean 


:nne,  p.  284. 
man,  p.  162. 
'id.  p.  328. 


The  next  dav  they  sent  embassadors  vnto  Alexander, 
■whom  bee  admitted  to  his  presece  &  unfolding  his  woud, 
(whereby  he  thought  to  dyssimule  ye  greatnes  therof) 
shewed  his  legge  vnto  them. 

Brende.    Qnintus  Curtius,  fol.  100. 


sperience.  the  sap  of  wisdome,  the  pith  of  Judgement, 
lihrarie  of  knowledge,  the  kernell  of  policie,  the  vnfotd- 
'.  of  treacherie.  Src. 

Holinshed.  Ch\ 


Description  of  Ireland,  Ep. 


Beaum.  $  Ftelch.   The  Noble  Gentleman,  Act  i. 
Mar.  What  riddle's  this  ?  unfold  yourself,  dear  Robin. 

B,  Jonson,  The  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  ii.  BO,  2. 
yOL.  II, 


UNF 

Whoe'er  on  this  reflects,  and  then  beholds, 
With  strict  attention  what  this  book  unfolds, 
With  admiration  struck,  shall  question  who 
So  very  long  could  live,  so  much  to  know  ? 

Conyreve.   To  Lady  Gethin. 

On  tne  5th  I  received  a  present  of  three  hogs,  some  fowls, 
several  pieces  of  cloth,  the  largest  we  had  seen  being  fifty 
yards  long,  which  they  unfolded  and  displayed  so  as  to  make 
the  greatest  shew  possible.— Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  20. 
Then  at  her  feet  with  trembling  hope  to  kneel, 
Such  as  rapt  saints  and  raptur'd  lovers  feel  \ 
To  watch  the  chaste  unfolding*  of  her  heart, 
In  joy  to  meet,  in  agony  to  part. 

Crabbe.  tales  of  the  Hall,  b.  vii. 

UN-FO'LLOWED.  Not  pursued,  not  accom- 
panied or  attended  by  others — going  or  coming 
after,  in  the  train. 


Of  outward  grace,  t' 
Pow'rless,  unfollnw'i 
The  necessary  rites  t 


the  poor  devout  j 
cely  men  can  spare 
iceout.— Daniel.  Musophilus, 

UN-FOOL,  v.     To  restore  from  the  state  or 
condition  of  a  fool,  of  one  fooled  or  gulled. 

1,  but  if  proue  true  (Mr.  Page)  have  you  any  way  then  to 
vnfoole  me  againe.     Set  downe  the  basket,  villaine. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

UN-FORBI'D.        )       Not  prohibited,   inter- 
Unforbi'ddenness.  j"  dieted,    commanded    not 


To  magnifie  his  work,  the  i 


Milton.  Puracn.sc  Lm:t, 


-Boyle, 


UN-FORCED."^       Not    effected    by    force, 
Unfo'rcedly.        >  violence,     or     compulsion; 
Unfo'rcible.        J  not    compelled  or  impelled 
by  violence  ;   not  constrained. 

Unforcible,— (used  actively.)  that  cannot  force 
or  compel ;   weak,  feeble,  inefficient. 

The  place  it  self  puts  on 

The  brow  of  m;i,j.'sty.  and  flings  her  lustre 
Like  the  air  newly  light'ned  ;  form,  and  order. 
Are  only  there  themselves,  nuf.u-c'd,  and  sound, 
As  thev  were  first  created  to  this  place. 

Beaum   §-  Flctch.   The  Noble  Gentleman,  Acti.  sc.  1. 


ft",  a  frump,  or  broad  jef 

be  present  delivery,  or  seem  to  c 

L  without  all  heart.— Holland.  I 


hearts,  easily  to  pardon  a 
proceed  from  some  matter, 

naturallv,  unfnecd. 

rch,  p.  548. 


It  is  feigned  how  Pluto  and  Proserpina,  commiserating 
their  deaths,  moke  awav  their  bodies  and  raised  two  starres 
in  their  roome,  which  forthwith  a<cvnded  the  firmament. 
This  may  unforcedly  admit  of  the  former  interpretation. 

Sandys.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xiii.   Notes. 


Amongst  other  memorials 
tised  foreheads  did  there  rece 

ballance  —Hunker.   Ecclc*vn 


keei 


Should  t 


l  carrv.sHv.nd  calmly  not  U 
is.  nor  to  affect  risrnr  and  su 

Milton.   The  Tenure  of  Ki 
—  What  hopes  can  Rod  oriel 

Dryden.   The  Rival  L 


dfull  nf  that 


s,  Act  i 


UN-FO'RDABLE.  )      That  cannot  be  passed 

Unfo'rded.  ("through  ;  too  deep  to  be 

passed  through. 

I  am  not  angry  with  the  man,  who  with  a  great  deal  of 
wit,  and  an  unfordable  stream  of  eloquence  (excessive  cour- 
tesie)  which  will  ripen  with  his  years,  prosecutes  what  he 
proposeth  to  himself,  and  takes  for  a  truth,  not  without 
some  favour  of  modesty. 

White.  Answer  to  Vanity  of  Dogmatism. 

Nor  bits  nor  bridles  can  his  rage  restrain  ; 

And  rugged  rocks  are  interpos'd  in  vain : 


UN-FOREBO'DING. 
telling  the  future. 


Not    foretelling 


Unnumber'd  birds  glide  through  th'  aerial  way 
Vagrants  of  air,  and  unforelmding  stray. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey   b.  ii. 


UN-FOREKNG'WN. 


Not  foreknown. 
e  on  their  fault, 


UN-FORESEE'ABLE.  ^       Not   kenned,   or 
Unforesee'n.  >  perceived    before  ; 

Unforesee'ing.  J  not     provided,    or 

foreknown. 
For  whilst  this  wild,  unreined  multitude 
(Led  with  an  nnforesceing,  greedy  mind, 
Of  an  imagin'd  good,  that  did  delude 
Their  ignorance,  in  their  desires  made  blind) 
Kansack  the  city.  Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vi. 

shrewdest  conjectures  s 

South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  6 

I  have  not  time  to  talk, 

For  danger  presses,  danger  unforeseen. 

And  secret  as  the  shaft  [ha;  Hies  hy  night, 

Is  aiming  at  thy  life.— Rowe.  Ladij  Jane  Gray,  Act  iv. 

Earth  nourishes,  of  all  that  breathe  or  keep, 


whil 


lli,-  -...is 


Noc 

Giant  him  firm  healtl 
Nnr  thought  hath  he. 
But  when  the  gods  wi 
Smite  him,  he  bears  t 


So  bad  the  glory  of  prowess  been  recover'd 

To  Palestine,  won  by  a  Philistine 

From  the  unj'oieJcmn'd  race  — Milton.  Samson  jlgontsiee. 

UN-FO'RETHOTJGHT.     Not  thought,  con- 
sidered, contemplated   conceived  before. 

This  nnfore-thonghl-on  accident  confounds 

Ml  their  desalts,  and  frustrate  all  their  grounds. 

Daniel.   Civil  Hats,  b.  vii. 

UN-FOREWA'RNED.     Not  cautioned,  ad. 
monished,  advised,  apprised  before. 


By  violence,  no. 
But  by  deceit  an 

Surprisal,  unadn 


t  pretend 

lilton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 


TJN-FO'RFEITED.  Not  done  away,  lost, 
alienated  ;  not  lost  by  misdeed  ;  and,  consequen- 
tially, preserved  entire. 

SoL  O  ten  times  faster  Venus  pirigions  fiye 
To  steale  loues  bond*  new  made,  then  they  are  wont 
To  keepe  obliged  faith  vnfor/niled. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii.  sc.  6. 

UN-FORGI'VING.  >      Not  remitting,  releas- 
Unforgi'ven.  (ing;  not  pardoning;  not 

yielding  or  resigning,  (sc.)  anger,  resentment. 

And  because  the  head  (whiche  is  Christe)  is  the  chiefs 
membre  nf  ail.  and  farre  more  then  all  the  rest,  suche  influ- 
ence is  from  him  deriued  throughout  his  mysticall  touy, 
that  euen  his  death  may  as  well  in.wanlely  hy  charitie,  as 
outwardly  by  an  other  waie  also  lie  njiijheci  to  vs  for  the 
pardoninge  of  that  temporal  s:iti-I.ictm.  which  after  tha 
sacrament  of  penaunce  is  left  vnforgeuen.  [Quoted  froia 
Hardline.] — Jewell.  A  Replie  to  M.  llardinge,  p.  546. 
jealousy  ! 
ild  and  w:J»rgivino  fiend  ! 

all  it  meets. — Rowe.  Jane  Shore,  Act  iv. 


Even  though,  in.futqiring,  never 
'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebe.1. 

Byron.  Fare  Thee  Well, 

UN-FORGO'TTEN.       Not     gotten    forth; 
passed  or  escaped  from  the  memory. 
Clime  of  the  tinforgotten  brave  ! 

from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Glory's  grave  I 

Byron,  The  Giaour, 
12  H 


Was  Freedom's 


UNF 
UN-FO'RMED.        Not     framed, 
shaped,  moulded,  or  modelled. 
And  who  (in  time) 


Tins  t 


enrich  unknowing 

What  words  in  th'  yet  no. 

May  come  reiiu'd  with  th' 


lows  whither  we  may  vent 
mgue  >  To  what  strange  ! 
glory  shall  be  s 


■  stores  ? 


ciden 


lat  are  ours  ! 
Daniel.  Musophilua. 
Thus  God  th'  Heav'n  created,  thus  the  earth, 
Matter  unfurm'd  and  void. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

TJN-FORSA'KEN.    Not  quitted,  left,  deserted 
or  relinquished. 

They  extend  no  farther  to  any  sort  of  sins  continued  in  or 
deavours  to  forsake  them.— Hammond.  On  Fundamentals. 

UN-FO'RTIFIED.       Not  strengthened,   de- 
fended, confirmed,  assured. 


The  lorde  of  the  Towr. 


jre  Warned  of  them  of  the 
place  vnfortifyed  and  vn- 
prouyde'd. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  170. 

'Tis  vnmanly  greefe, 

It  shewes  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heauen, 
A  heart  tnforlified,  a  mind  impatient, 
An  vnderstanding  simple,  and 

A  Muse  by  these  is  like  a  mistress  us'( 
This  hour  she's  idoliz'd,  the  next  abus'd ; 
■While  their  weak  heads,  like  towns  unfortifti'd. 
'Twixt  sense  and  nonsense  dailv  change  their  side. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism. 

Pouring  down  upon  your  unfortified  frontiers  a  fierce  and 
irresistible  cavalry,   [they]  become  masters  of  your  gover 


UNF 

The  queen  still  watchful,  wisely  understands, 
That  Warwick  late,  who  at  St.  Alhan's  fled, 
(Whereas  his  heels  serv'd  better  than  his  hand 
Had  met  the  duke  of  York,  and  made  a  head 
Of  many  fresh  and  yet  unfoughl  w"  " 


UN-FOU'LED. 
illuted. 


Drayton.  Miseries  of  Q.  Margaret. 

See  Unfiled.     Not  filed  or 


More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

UN-FOUND.  Not  found,  discovered  or  de- 
tected ;  not  invented. 

Th'  invention  all  admir'd,  and  each,  how  hee 

Once  found,  which  yet  unj 
Impossible. 

UN-FOU'NDED.  Not  placed,  laid  deeply, 
firmly ;  not  having  a  ground  or  basis  to  rest  or 
stand  upon  ;  not  established. 


,  and  one  or  all 
Jy  steps  to  tread 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 


I  you 


ptrollers, 
'd  to  them. 
Cone,  with  America,  (1775.) 

Not 


pros- 


UN-FO'RTUNATE.  ">     See  Infortun 
Unfo'rtuxately.  Vhappy;  notlucky 

Unfo'rtunatexess.      J  successful 
perous. 

But  being  drunken  with  the  too  excessiue  ioy,  which  they 
had  concerned  for  their  returning  into  France,  or  rather 
depriued  of  all  foresight  and  consideration,  without  regard- 
ing ttie  inconstancie  of  the  winds,  which  change  ii 
ment,    they  put  themselue 


iforlunate.- 
iue  learned 


,   and  with  so  slender 
•rprise  became  vnlucky 
Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  318. 

i  be  rnfortunale.  and  it  is  often  tymes  a 
les  calamitie  to  know  his  mishap. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtias,  fol.  81. 


xpose,  with  1 
.tided  deep. 


These  suggestions  so  fall  in  with  out 
nmetimes  to  produce  a  general  distrust  of  our  faculties,  and 
it  this  is  an  unfounded  jealousy. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  5. 


His  mortal  tal 
Destructive;  glad  to 
They  quit  their  theft 


UNF 

-  Their  fancy  represents 


,  hostile  gripe, 
frequent  the  fields. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b. 

But  let  me  find 

unfrequented  shade,  there  lay  me  down, 
et  forgetful  dulness  steal  upon  me, 
ften  and  asswage  this  pain  of  thinking. 

Rowe.   The  Fair  Penitent,  Act  IT. 


The  flight  into  Egypt,  by  Vanderwerf 
the  back-ground  is  much  cracked,  an 
frequent  in  his  pictures. 

Reynolds.  A  Journey 


accident  not  vn- 
Holland  $  Flanders. 


Hermes,  swift  bearer  of  the  golden  rod  ; 
Whom  I  respect  and  love,  thou  art  a  guest 
Vnfreouent  here— say,  wherefore  hast  thou  comet 

Couper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  v. 

It  [dislike]  is  sometimes  inspired  by  unfavourable 
reports  and  misrepresentations,  constituting  insufferable 
prejudices,  and  not  unfreqnenllu,  by  some  very  disagreeable 
peculiarity  of  manners  in  the  object. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  I.  C.  2. 

UN-FRE'TTED.     Not  worn  or  rubbed. 

At  night  againe  he  found  the  paper  vnfrelted,  and  musing 
thereat  he  began  to  pnre  on  the  writing,  which  notified  the 
earle  his  death,  and  the  apprehension  of  the  lord  Thomas. 
Holinshed.  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  an.  1532. 

UN-FRI'ABLE. 

sundered,  reduced  to 

The  smooth 
cartilage 


UN-FRAME,  v.    ~\      To  remc 
Uxfra'mable.  V  or    destroy 

Unfra'mableness.  )  fashion,  sh 


To  remove,  take  away 

form   or 

shape,  mould  or 


tat  cannot  be  separated, 

nute  particles,  crumbled. 

rface,  the  elastic  and  unfrinble  nature  of 

t  of  all  substances  the  most  proper  for  the 

a"nd  purpose. — Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  8. 


A  trustie  maister  would  wishe,  that  (if  it  could  be)  his 
scholer  should  foorthwith  take  and  vnderstande  his  wholle 
science,  yet  for  a  tin 


le  he  fourmeth  Sc  fashio 
te  with  certain  principles, 
i  the  perfeict  knowlage  of  h 


The  c 
ought  t 


e  of  which  thi 
herein  they 

Pl; 


disposition  so  vnframeable  vnto 

;,   is  for  that  they  discerne  not 

and*  force  their  seuerall  kindes  of  lawes 


Hooker.  Ecclesiaslicall  Polilie,  b.  i.  §  16. 
Testament 


So  unfortunately,  that  it  doth  appall  their  minds,  though 
they  had  leisure  .  and  so  mischievously  that  it  doth  exceed 
both  the  suddenness  and  unforlunateness  of  it. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  1).  V. 

Cu.  The  strangest  marriage,  and  nnfortunafst  bride, 
That  ever  humane  memory  colltain'd  ; 
I  cannot  be  mv  self  for't. 

Beaum.  §  Flelch.  The  Nice  Valour,  Act  iii. 

The  master  of  the  Anna  Pink,  was  not  to  fail  in  answering 
the  signals  made  by  any  ship  of  the  squadron,  and  was  to 
be  very  careful  to  destrov  his  papers  and  orders,  if  he  should 
be  so  unfortunate  as  lu  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  7. 


Disclos'd  the  heart,  unfortunately  lnv'd. 

Dryden.  Sigismonda  §  Guiscardo. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  came  up,  the  Indians  being  alarmed, 
leaped  into  the  sea;  and  Tootahah  being  unfortunately  one 

him  to  the  ship!  suffering  the  rest  of  the  people  to  swim  on 
chore.— Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

UN-FOUGHT.  Not  combatted,  or  battled; 
not  contested,  or  striven,  or  engaged  in  battle. 

For  he  toke  mede  and  money  of  the  Scottis,  to  thentent 
they  myght  dep.,rte  pryu   ly  by  nyght,  i-ufmtylile  with  all. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  18. 

The  French  kyng  harde  well  what  he  dyd,  and  sware.  and 
savd.  howe  they  shulde  neuer  retourne  agayne  vnfoughi 
Withall.— Id.  lb.  c.  123. 

— — —  I  would  my  charge  were  off, 
Mountferrat  should  pereeive  my  sister  had 
A  brother  would  not  live  to  see  her  dye 
Vnfouqlit  for.  since  the  statutes  of  our  state 
Allow  [in  case  of  accusations) 
A  champion  to  defend  a  ladies  truth. 

Beaum.  $  Flelch.  Knight  of  Malta,  Act  i.  SC.  3. 


All  those  very  many  passages  in  the  1S'< 
which  either  set  forth  the  unframeableness  of  our  nature  to 
the  doing  of  any  thing  that  is  good,  or  else  ascribe  our  best 
performances  to  the  glory  of  the  grace  of  God,  are  so  many 

i  Knox.  Christian  Philosophy. 

God's  wisdom  and  infinite  knowledge  foresees  and  debates 
all  inconveniences  antecedently  to  every  act  of  volition ; 
and  so  there  can  be  no  new  emergent 
may  unframe  his  resolutions  and  cause  a  change 


South,  vol. 
See  Infract. 


.  Ser.  10. 
Not  to 


UN-FRIEND,  n. 

Unfrie'nded. 
Unfrie'ndly. 
Unfrie'ndliness. 
Unfrie'ndship. 


Itm  to  shaw  yt  the  greatest 
Scotland  and  Comons  siklik  tl 
of  maryag  yt  is  put  i 

/rends—  Lodge.  Itlusl 


-»  Unfriended;  having  n 
I  friend,  favourer,  supportei 
>  or  protector ;  no  well 
I  wisher;  no  one  who  lots 

)  or  wishes  well. 


is,  yl  the  nobill  t 

ids  be  the  King's  Mad 
tish  Hist.  Hen.  Fill.  IS 


Here  they  mette  with  vnfrendcly 
thev  had  comyned  there  a  longe  season  departyd  \ 
loue  or  charyte. — Fabyan.  Chron.  John  of  France, 


Euen  so  a  Christi 
gayne  with  the  worh 
ith  God,  who  hathe 


n,  if  he  assaye  to  haue  frendshyp 
e,  doeth  vtterly  receaue  pnfrendshyp 
10  concord  with  the  world. 

Vdal.  James,  c.  4. 


But  that  your  wills  have  said  it  must  be  so, 
And  charge  me  live  to  comfort  this  uvfriendedt 
'1  his  miserable  prince  that  cuts  away 
A  life  more  worthy  from  him,  than  all  women  ; 
1  should,  and  would  die  too. 

Beaum.  fy  Flelch.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act 

Has  not  my  lady  si 

Cun.  Not  that  1 

Is  imploy'd  betwix 


Id. 


some  unfriendly  mes! 
at  Several  Weapons, 


[We  sav  it  is  unreasonable  that  this  should  be  changed] 
into  that' body  of  Christ  which  is  in  heaven,  he  remaining 
there,  and  being  whole  and  impassible,  and  unfrnngible. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Of  the  Real  Presence,  § 

UN-FRAUGHT.     Not  filled  with  a  load  or 
burthen  ;  freed  from  load  or  burthen. 

Then  thou  dear  swain,  thy  heav'nly  load  unfraught  ; 
For  she  herself  hath  thee  her  speeches  taught, 
So  near  her  heav'n  they  be,  so  far  from  human  thought. 
P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  C. 

UN-FRE'QUENT.-l  See  Infrequent.  Not 
Unfreque'nted.  I  ofteD,  not  usual  or  com- 
Unfre'quency.  Jmon. 

Unfee'quentlt.        )        To    unfrequent    (see 
the  quotation  from  Philips,) — to  quit,  to  forsake. 

The  seas,  and  unfrequented  deserts,  where  the  snow  dwels, 
Wakens  the  ruin'd  monuments,  and  there 
Where  nothing  but  eternal  death  and  sleep  is, 
Informs  again  the  dead  bones. 

Beaum.  $  Flelch.  Bonduca,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


This  misfortune  is  so  verv  great  and  unfrequent.  that 
one  would  think  an  establishment  for  all  the  poor  [blind 
men]  under  it  might  be  easily  accomplished. 


But  by  the  troubles  and  unfriendliness  of  the  world 
gains  this,  that  when  they  abound  most  upon  him,  he  th 

ieels  himself  a  stranger,  and  rem.  tubers  to  behave  as  su. 
and  thinks  often  with  much  delight  and  strong  desires^ 
his  own  country,  and  the  rich 
lies  there,  and  the  ease  and  res 
comes  thither. — Leighton.  Com. 


he  shall  have 
on  1  Pet.  ii.  11. 

is  another  man's 


But  to  covet 
means,  and  with  his  consent,  wnen  u  may  coiunuuie  iu  ...= 
happiness  of  ourselves  or  families,  and  perhaps  of  the  other 
person  too,  has  nothing  surely  that  looks  unfriendly  upon 
truth,  or  is  blameable,  ' 


Wollaslon.  Religion  of  Nature, 

Every  day  we  see  those  who 
spirit,  [anger]  return  monstrou: 
instances  of  negleet  or  unfriendti 

UN-FRI'GHTED.     Not  scared  or  terrified. 
But  they  vnfrighled  passe,  though  many  a  privie 
Spake  to  them  louder  than  the  oxe  in  Livie. 

r  B.  Jonson.  Epigrams,  b.iv. 

UN-FROCK,  v.  >      To  strip  or  divest  of  a 
Umro'cking,  n.  j  " 


are  possessed  by  this  evil 
acts  of  injustice  for  slight 
ness.— Seeker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 


'  frock,  i.  e.  upper  garment  or 


Proud  Piclate,— I  understand  you  arc  backward  i 
nlyin-  wilh  your  agreement :  but  I  would  have  yot 
Km  f  who  made  yo\.wh-  "~ 


L.r,  l.ellabeth.— Let.  fro 


ilfll  \our  engagement,  by  una.  1 
yen  Yours  as  lull  demean  '.  nitr- 
I  Q.  Elizabeth  to  the  Bp.  of  Ely. 


It  13  not  the  unfrocking  of  a  priest,  the  unmitring  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  removing  him  from  off  the  Presbyterian 
shoulders,  that  will  make  us  a  happy  nation. 

Milton.  Areopagilica. 

UN-FRO'ZEN.  Not  bound  up  by  ice;  not 
congealed. 


"  The  flou'rs  that,  frighten'd  with  sharp  w 
Retire  into  their  mother  Tellus'  womb, 

Yet  in  the  spring,  in  troops  new  mustered 
Peep  out  again  from  their 


P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  6. 
Bands  numerous  as  the  Memphian  soldiery. 
That  swcll'd  the  Erythraean  wave,  when  wall'd 
The  unfroze  waters  marvellously  stood. 
Observant  of  the  great  command.—/.  Philips.  Blenheim. 

UNFRUITFUL.  >|       Not  bearin„     bring!ng 
unfruitfllly.       v.  forth,  or  producing;  not 

UkF.Oi'TFULHES..      1  ductivePor  fertaV 

Unfru'itous.  J  r 

Andpreue  ghe  what  thing  is  wel  plesynge  to  God,  and 
nyle  ghe  comyne  to  unfiuytause  werkia  of  darknessis  but 
more  reproue  ghe.  —  Wiclif.  Effesies,  c.  5. 

Accepte  thatwhiche  is  pi  easy  rise  to  theLorde  :  and  haue 
no  felowshvp  wvtli  the  v/U'rnirft,/!  wmckes  of  dercknes : 
but  rather  rebuke  them.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Whose  oppinyons.  for  the  heryng  of  the  shuld  be  tedious 
and  vnfruttefuil,  I  therfore  wyll  nat  wt  them  blot  my 
booke. — Fabyan.   Chronycle.   Henry  VI.  an.  1422. 

m,your  endeuouv 
of  godlines,  and 
Buche  as  be  woithye  of  the  lyght :  and  from  henceforth  he  a 
Bhamed  to  haue  a  <\<«-  wiih  th<-  mfructcfal!.  workes  of  darke- 
nesse.—  UdaL  Ephesians,  c.  5. 

Mar.  Salute  them  !  I  had  rather  do  any  thing,  than  wear 
out  time  so  unfrnit  fully,  sir. 

B.  Jonson.   The  Silent  Woman,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

The  unfruitfulness  of  Hannah  had  never  with  so  much 
despite  been  laid  to  her  dish,  if  her  husbands  heart  had  not 
been  as  barren  of  love  to  her. 

Bp.IIatl.  Cotit.  Hannah  $  Pcninnah. 

Compassion  checks  my  spleen,  yet  Scorn  denies 
The  tears  a  passage  tliro'  my  swelling  eyes  ; 
To  laugh  or  weep  at  sins  might  idly  show 
Unheedful  passion,  or  unfruitful  woe.— Pope,  Sat.  3.' 

The  Gentiles  again  are  reminded,  that  if  the  natural 
branches  were  nut  spared,  because  of  their  unfi  ui/fulm-ss, 
much  less  should  they  be  spared,  who  were  aliens  to  the 
Jewish  stock,  if  they  should  prove  unfruitful. 

Gilpin,  vol.  iv.  Illustrations  by  St.  Paul. 

UN-FULFI'LLED.      Not  completed   or   ac- 
complished ;  not  performed  completely. 
To  the  entent  that  he  would  leaue  no  one  poynt  of  hu- 

.-  or  -I  r    ;...  '■"■■'  ■■  ■    .:■'  "  '  uw.  un- 

"aptisme. 

UdaL  Luke,  c.  3. 

Had  authority  prevailed  here,  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth 
had   been  yet    unknown,   and     Hercules    Pillars  had  still 

un fulfil' J  prediction,  and  "in-  inuity  of  our  globes  an  empty 
hemisphere.— Glanvill,  Ess.  1. 

UN-FU'MED.  Not  fumed  or  fumigated,  or 
scented  or  emitting  scents;  not  impregnated — 
with  sweet  smells. 

Then  strews  the  ground 

With  rose  and  odours  from  the  shrub  unfum'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

UN-FU'NDED.  Not  placed  or  invested  as 
stock. 

It  [the  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Britain]  consists  partly  in 
a  debt  which  bears,  or  is  supposed  to  bear,  no  interest,  and 
which  resembles  the  debts  that  a  private  man  contracts 
upon  account;  and  partly  in  a  debt  which  bears  interest, 
and  which  resembles  what  a  private  man  contracts  upon 
his  bill  or  promissary  note. 

Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  3. 

On  the  31st  of  December  1697,  the  public  debts  of  Great 
Britain,  funded  and  unfunded,  amounted  to  21,515,742/. 
135.  8§<f.— Id.  lb. 

UN-FURL,  v.     To  roll  out,  to  evolve. 

Such  poor  drifts  to  make  a  natural  war  of  a  surplice 
brabble,  a  tippet  scuffle,  and  ingage  the  untainted  honour 
of  English  knighthood  to  unfurl  the  streaming  red  cross. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  U. 

The  warrior  goddess  gives  his  frame  to  shine 
With  majes  | 

Back  from  his  brow  a  length  of  hair  unfurls 
His  hyacinthine  locks  descend  in  wavy  curls. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b,  vl. 


•  with  the.  residue  of  folkes  l 


UNG 

When  each  stiff  clod  beneath  the  ponderous  "plough 
Crumbles  and  breaks:  th'  encumber'd  lines  march  610W. 
Nor  less ;  when  pilots  catch  the  friendly  gales, 
Unfurl  their  shrouds,  and  hoist  the  wide  scretch'd  sails. 
Pitt.   Vida.  Art  of  Poetry,  b.  in. 
Ah  !  Spain  I  how  sad  will  he  thv  reckoning-day, 
When  soars  Gaul's  vulture,  with  his  wings  unfurVd, 

Byron.   Childe  Harold,  c.  l\ 
At  no  time  were  the  subjects  of  the  republic  so  unanimous 
in  their  resolution  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  St,  Mark, 
as  when  it  was  for  the  last  time  unfurled. 

Id.  lb.  C.  4.  Note  10. 
UN-FU'RNISH,  v.       To    supply,    accoutre, 
provide,  equip. 

Wheras  he  attempted  to  haue  wonne  this  towne  by 
assault  m  his  way,  bicause  he  hard  save  it  was  viifuriiibfwtl 
of  men  of  warre  to  defende  it.— Goldinge.  CcEsar,  fol.  51. 

Yet  I  cannot 

So  part  wiih  all  humanity,  but  T  must 
Shew  something  of  a  father  :  thou  shalt  not  goe 
Vrifuriii*fi'd  and  unfriended  too:  take  that 
To  guard  thee  from  necessities. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.   The  Spanish  Curate,  Act  iv.  EC.  1. 
For  what  will  not  peace  lovers  willing  grant, 
Where  dangerous  events  depend  thereon, 
And  men  unfurnish'd,  and  the  s 


And  he  that  now  for  haste  snatches  up  a  plain  ungarnish'd 
present  as  a  thank-ollering  to  thee,  which  could  not  be 
del'crr'd  in  regard  ot  thy  so  many  late  deliverances  wrought 
for  us  one  upon  another,  may  then  perhaps  take  up  a  harp, 
and  sing  thee  an  elaborate  son','  in  generations. 

Millon.  Animad.  on  the  Remonstrants'  Defence,  §4. 

UN-GA'RRISONED.  Not  provided  or  fur- 
nished, (se.)  with  means,  with  force,  for  defence. 


Civil  Wars,  b.  vi. 


.  desp'r 


From  Sandall  Castcll  unto  Wakefield  Green, 

Against  far  mightier  forces  of  the  queen. — Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

When  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  speeches 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that  which  may 
Vnfurnish.  me  of  reason. 

Shakespeare.  The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
ike  at  his  [Christ's]  authority,  or 


delhi 


ing  i 


out  servants,  only  to  make  way  tor  new  ones;  who  may 
either  obtrude  themselves  without  call,  or  may  be  unfur- 
nished for  the  employ,  or  not  well  affected  to  his  person  and 
government.—  Waterland.    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  2S3. 


No  fleecy  flocks  dwell  there, 


UN-GAIN,  adj.  \        Ungained, — not  acquired 
Unga'ined.  I  or    won,    not    attained    or 

Unga'inly.  (  obtained,     gotten    or    pro- 

Unga'inful.        J  cured. 
Unyain, — having  no  gain,  or  profit,  or  advan- 
tage ;  consequentially,  not  apt  or  fit,  suitable  or 
convenient,  or  becoming ;  awkward,  clumsy. 
Ura.  I,  but  ne'r  sir  be  afred ;  [affraid] 
For  though  she  take  th'  ungain'st  weas  [ways]  she  can, 
I'll  ne'er  ha't  fro'  you. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.  Cupid's  Revenge,  Act  iv. 
Men  prize  the  thing  vngaiud,  more  then  it  is. 

Shakespeare.  Trogl.  $  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
Fond  man,  Musophilus,  that  thus  dost  spend 
In  an  vngnhifnl  art  ihy  dearest  days, 
Tiring  thy  wits,  and  toiling  to  no  end. 
But  to  attain  that  idle  smoke  of  praise  ! 

Daniel.  Musophilus. 
This  is  the  impression  of  that  humbling  spirit,  which 
proud  heathen  nature  was  never  stamp't  with,  for  'twas  not 
so  much  their  ignorance  in  which  they  offended  God 
(though  that  was  also  full  of  guilt,  as  hath  been  proved)  as 
their  misusing  of  their  knowledge  to  ungainly  ends. 

Hammond,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  13. 
Flora  had  a  little  beauty,  and  a  great  deal  of  wit;  but 
then  she  was  so  ungainly  in  her  behaviour,  and  such  a 
laughing  hoyden  I— taller,  No.  13. 
Flip.  Me  ! 

Clar.  Why  dost  thou  stare,  and  look  so  ungainly; 
Don't  I  speak  to  be  understood  ? 

Fanburgh.  The  Confederacy,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

UN-GA'INSAID.  Not  said  or  spoken  against, 
not  contradicted  or  denied. 

The  pope  may  as  well  boast  his  ungainsaid  authority  to 
them  that  will  believe  that  all  his  contradicters  were  either 
irreligious  or  heretical. 

Milton.  Animad.  on  the  Remonstrants'  Defence,  §  1. 


For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleepe; 
So  runnes  the  world  away. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iil.  sc,  2, 
2075 


UN-GA'RTERED.      Not    girded;    not    sur- 
rounded or  secured  with  a  band, 
pardon  you  for  t 


be  vngarter'd,  your  bonnet  v 

ton'd.  your  shoo  vnti'de,  and  e 

Btrate  a  carelesse  desolation. 

Shakespeare. 

Lord  Hamlet  with  his  doubl 

No  hat  vpon  his  head,  his  s 

Vnyartrad.  and  downe  giue> 


ir  simply  your  hauing  in 
lew:  thenyourhose  should 
nided.  your  sleeue  vnbut- 
ie  thing  about  you  demon- 

You  Like  It,  Act  iii.se.  2. 


icings  foul'd, 
>  his  anekle. 
Id.  Hamlet,  Act  i 


UN-GATHERED.  Not  collected  or  got 
together;  not  selected  or  picked  or  plucked. 

He  maryed  his  doughter  the  Lady  Jane,  to  duke  Johan  of 
Bretaygne,  and  a  great  parte  of  that  money  as  tha  nat  payde 
and  v/igadered. — Bcrners.  Fruissart.  Cruiiycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  1 16. 

The  crown  that  could  command  what  it  requires, 

I  lesser  prize  than  chastity's  attires. 

Til'  unslaiii'd  veil,  which  innocents  adorns, 

Th'  ungaiher'd  rose,  defended  with  the  th 


With  olives  ever  green  the  ground  is  strow'd, 
And  grapes  ungathtr'd  shed  their  gen'rous  blood. 

Dryden.  Ovid  Metam.  b.  viii. 

UN-GA'UGED.    Not  measured  or  calculated. 
What  greater  evil  can  I  wish  my  foe 
Than  his  full  draught  of  pleasure,  from  a  cask 
Unbroach'd  by  just  authority,  ungnuy'd 
By  temperance,  by  reason  unrelin'd  ? 

Young.   The  Complaint,  Night  8. 

UN-GE'NERALLED.     A  coinage  by  Fuller, 
who  explains  his  own  meaning. 

I  mean,  that,  having  gained  better  intelligence  from  Gome 


UN-GE'NERATED.  )       Not    begotten,    or 
Unge'nitured.  )  borne    into  existence; 

jt  procreated. 

But  such  is  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God.  as  he  foresaw  that 


the  duke  we  talke  of  were  return'd  againe  ;  this  vngeniiur'd 
agent  will  vti-people  the  prouince  with  continencie. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  iii.  8C.  2. 

UN-GE'NEROUS.    Not  noble,  magnanimous, 
liberal. 

I  thought  it  would  be  ungenerous  now  to  attack  him  in 

his  weakest  hold,  a.'h  r  he  had  himself  betrayed  a  suspicion, 


Nothing  more  would  be  unworthy  of  this  nation,  than 
with  a  mean  and  mechanical  rule,  to  mete  out  the  splendour 
of  the  crown.  Indeed  I  have  found  very  few  persons  dis- 
posed to  so  ungenerous  a  procedure. 

Burke.  On  the  Present  Discontents,  (1770.) 

UN-GE'NIAL.  Not  belonging,  or  according 
or  agreeable,  or  favourable  to  nature  ;  not  natural, 
not  kind. 


■  Those  sullen  seas, 

ish'd  th'  ungenial  pole,  will  rest  no 
i  the  shackles  of  the  mighly  north, 
sing  all  their  w; 


»  of  liberty  so  well  planted  and  watered  in  America,  ■ 

ucicer  to  grow  in  climates  which  now  appear  most  ; 
;o  its  cultivation.— Knox.  Ea*  No   175. 
y  race,  in  ungenial  climates,  with  nerves  strung  ! 
rtliern  blast,  though  little  refined  by  knowledge, 


Spurned  the  baseness  of  slavery 


UN-GENTLE'L. 

elegant  or  graceful. 
To  be  called  profligate,  extra 


Id.  Spirit  of  Despotism,  §  2. 

Not    polite    or    polished, 


intemperate,  or  even 
ight  he  tolerated  with  patience;  but  who  could 
:  with  the  epithet  of  ungenteel? 

Knox.  Ess.   No.  76. 

courteous,  affable, 


!Not  cou 
mild,  meek 
Unqentlei 
having    cot 


UN-GE'XTLE 
Unge'ntly. 

Unge'ntleness.       (       Ungentle  manly,    —    not 
Unge'ntlemanlt.  j  having    courteousness    or 
urbanity,   freedom  from  vulgarity,   (sense  of  ho- 
nour or  good  faiih,  in  the  intercourse  of  gentle 
men.) 

For  some 
his  vmjdntit 

been  genii],  he  mote  daunt  en 
■"  vngentilnate. 
Id.    'Testament  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 


She  cleped  vpon  Demophoon, 
And  saide:  Alias  thou  slowe  ' 
There  was  neuer  suche  a  knig 
That  so  thmugh  his  vngentitn 
Of  slouthe,  and  of  foryettilnes 
Ayenst  his  trouthe  breketh  hi 

But  for  all  he  was  not  called 


even  as  they  un gently  and  with" 
i  she  [Mary]  omitted  so  fully  to  ans' 
e&.—Strype.   Eccles.  Mem.  Edw.  V 


i  bee  in  hym  tliat 
Id.  Let.  15. 
it  desert  charged 
r.  an.  1519. 


"  What  wit  have  words  \ 
That  may  contain  my  gr 

And  just  complaints  of  1 


■  prest  and  forcible, 
at  mishappiness, 

Wyat.  Complaint  upon  Love. 
Plie.  Youth  you  haue  done  me  much  vngentlcnesse, 
To  shew  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Rns.  1  care  not  if  I  haue  :  it  is  my  studie 
To  seeme  despijzhtfnll  and  rngenlle  to  ynu. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Wherof  not  to  be  sensible,  when  good  and  fair  in  one  per- 
son meet,  argues  but  a  gross  and  shallow  judgement,  and 
Withal  an  ungentle  and  swainish  beast. 

Milton.  Apology  fur  Smectymnuus,  Introd. 
Yet  she  her  weary  limbes  would  neuer  rest, 
But  euery  hill  and  dale,  each  wood  and  plaine 
Did  search,  sore  grieued  in  her  gentle  brest, 
He  sovngentty  left  her,  whom  she  loued  best. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

In  case  he  do  it  for  the  common-wealth  and  the  state,  and 
for  the  countrey  and  place  where  he  liveth,  it  cannot  be  ac- 
counted a  vile  or  ungpntleman-  like  service,  but  a  great  credit 
even  to  be  serviceable,  ready,  and  diligent  to  execute  the 
meatiest  functions  that  be.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  300. 

Afteracautelousand  subtill  manner  they  insinuate  them- 
selves and  get  between  them  and  home,  and  so  defraud  and 
cousen  them  un  gentlemanly  of  their  parents  love,  which  is 
the  greatest  and  fairest  portion  of  their  inheritance. 

Id.  lb.  p.  148. 
Her  woeful  story,  fain  she  wou'd  have  told 
With  hands  upheld,  but  had  no  hands  to  hold. 
Her  head  to  her  ungentle  keeper  bowJd, 
She  strove  to  speak,  she  spoke  not.  but  she  low'd. 
Drydt 


Ovid.  Metam.  b.  i. 

UN-GHO'STLY.  Not  spiritual,  or  of  a  holy 
spirit. 

Copare,  I  saye,  these  ioyful  cryinges  with  the  unghoxthj 
acclamacions,  wherwrih  the-  multitude  of  flatterers  crye  vpon 
an  vnsracious  Jewish  bishop,  saving:  God  send  the  most 
holy  father  in  God,  long  Kte.—Udal.  Marke,  c.  11. 

UN-GI'FTED.  )      Without  gift,  or  donation, 
Ungi'ving,  )  or  present. 

In  vain  at  shrines  th'  unniving  suppliant  stands: 
This  'tis  to  make  avow  with  empty  hands.— Dryden. 

Neither  will  he  let  thee  hence, 

But,  hasting  hither,  will  himself  enforce 
Thy  longer  stay,  lest  thou  depart  the  coast 
Vngifted;  nought  will  fire  his  anger  more. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xv. 


UNO 

UN-GI'LDED.  )       Not  covered  or  overlaid 
Ungilt.  J  with    gold,    with   any  thing 

bright,  brilliant  or  splendid. 

This  aunciente  worlde  that  ranne  in  Saturnus  daies  the 
whiche  otherwise  was  called  the  golden  worlde,  the  whiche 
was  so  estemed  of  theim  that  sawe  it,  and  so  muche  praised 
of  theim  that  herd-  the  wiityng  thereof,  and  so  muche  de- 
sired of  iheim  that  felte  no  parte  thereof,  was  not  golde  by 

yll  thant  did  vngiite  it —Gulden  Boke,  Prol. 
Did, 
i  gold, 

'"  Dryden'  Prol.  'at  the  Open,  of  the  King's  House,  (1674.) 

UN-GIRD,  v.  )      To  remove,  or  take  away,  or 
Ungi'rt.  )  loosen — the  girth  or  surround- 

ng   band  ;    that  which  encloses,   encircles,  eiu- 

>races. 
&  hii  a  Sein  Suithine's  eue,  of  Jun  the  verste  day, 
To  him  come  at  Gloucestre  as  mani  man  isay, 
Unhosed  &  bare  uot,  Scungurt  al  so.— R.  Gloucester,  p.526. 

Barefote  and  ungerl  Gamelyn 


„>,_  i  t 


Tha  after  theyse  were  I 

in  gownys  w'out  theyr  clokis.   wgyrde,   euery  man   wt 

corde  about  his  necke,  hauyng  wt  them  the  keyis  of  ye  c>  t 

Fubyan.  Chronycle,  au.  J 

For  thou  vngirdedst  or  girdfdst  thy  selfe  at  thyne  ( 
wouldest.—  £<'. 


■valkedst   at  libertie  whither  thou 


UNG 

Cla.  *Ti«  said  you  can  tell  fortunes  to  come. 

Ungtave  your  hand,  by  this  straight  line  I  see 
You  have  lain  crooked. 

Beaum.  §  F letch.  Lover's  Progress,  At 


of  his  tippet  —Bacon.  New  Atlantis. 

UN-GLUE,  v.     To  remove  that  which  holds 
fast,  tenaciously,  adhesively. 

My  son.  if  ever  thou  look  for  sound  comfort  on  earth,  and 

salvation   in  hciuen.  uuytne  thyself  from  the  world  and  the 
vanities  of  it.— Bp.  Hall.  Christ  Mysiical,  §  24. 

UN-GLU'TTED.     Not  satiate  or  saturated, 
not  cloyed. 

While  Vengeance  ponder'd  o'er  new  plans  of  pain, 
And  slanch'd  the  blood  she  saves  to  shea  again — 
But  drop  by  drop,  for  Seyd's  ui.ytutt.d  eye 
Would  doom  him  ever  dying— ne'er  to  die  ! 

BgrtJti.    The  Corsair,  "  " 

UN-GOD, 

Ungo'dly. 

UsCO'DLINI  , 

Ungodly,— not  due    or  just  to   God  ; 
cording  to,  or  becomingly  reierent  towards  God; 
not  pious,  or  holy,  or  righteous. 

He  that  vseth  not  his  owne.  well  and   charitably,  hath 
much  to  aunswere  for,  and  shall  they  be  thought  not  vniust. 


*\        To   strip   or  divest 
y  God-head  or  divinity  < 


"Was  not  this  he  that  advised  Benhadad,  not  to  boast  on 
the  putting  on  his  armour,  as  in  the  ungirding  it ;  and  doth 
he  iu>w  promise  himselfe  peace  and  victory,  before  he  buckle 
it  on.—  Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Ahab  §  Michaiah. 

The  word  incest  is  not  a  scripture  word,  but  wholly 
heathen  ;  and  signified  amongst  them  all  unchast  and  for- 
hnUleii  marriages,  such  which  were  not  allowed  by  law  and 
honor :  an  inauspicious  conjunction,  in  which  their  godd 


girdle,  and  so  ungirt. 


without 


Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  U.  c.  2. 

UN-GLAD.     Not  cheerful  or  rejoicing;    not 
happy. 
If  thou  my  sonne  haste  ioye  bad, 
Shriue  the  therof.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

With  that  came  in  the  norice, 

"Whiche  fro  childhode  hir  had  kepte, 

And  asketh,  if  she  had  slepte, 

And  why  hir  chere  was  vnglad.  Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

U  N-  G  L  A'  Z  E  D.     Not  having  glass  windows. 

"  O,  now  a  low  ruin'd  white  shed  I  discern, 

Until'dandHWfftez'd;  I  believe 'tis  a  barn."— 

"  A  barn  !  why  you  rave."  Prior.  Down-Hall. 

UN-GLOO'MED.  Not  darkened,  over- 
shadowed, or  overclouded. 

May  I,  with  look  ungloom'd  by  guile, 

-Green.  The  Spleen. 

UN-GLO'RIFIED.  Not  having  or  receiving, 
giving  or  paying  —  honour  or  praise:  without 
honour  or  praise. 

But  I  am  sure  glorified  or  vnglorified,  yf  hee  sayed  it  hee 
is  able  to  dooe  it.— Sir  T.  More,   Workes,  p.  839. 

God  is  the  glass  ;  as  thou,  when  thou  dost  see 
Him,  who  sees  all,  seest  all  concerning  thee  : 
So,  yet  unglorified,  I  comprehend 
All,  in  these  mirrors  of  thy  ways  and  end. 

Donne.  Obseq.  on  Ld.  Harrington. 

Neuerthelesse,  lest  God  should  bee  any  way  vnglorified, 
the  greatest  part  of  our  daily  seruice  they  know  consisteth 

varietie  of  psalmnes  and  hvmnes,  for  no  other  purpose,  but 
only  that  out  of  so  plentiful!  a  treasure  there  might  be  for 
euery  mans  heart  to  chuse  out  his  owne  sacrifice,  and  to 
offer  vnto  God  by  particular  secret  instinct,  what  fitteth 
best  the  often  occasions  which  any  seuerall  either  partie  or 
congregation  may  seeme  to  haue. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiaslicall  Politic  h.  V.  §-43. 

UN-GLOVE,  v.  To  remove  or  take  off  that 
covering  of  the  haud  called  a  glove.      See  Glove. 


gvdlye 

Sir  J.  Cheeke.   The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

Let  these  therefore  he  examples  set  forth,  for  all  kingis. 
that  in  the  feare  of  God  and  tor  the  loue  of  Cryste  they 
might  lerne  tu  aunyde  the  horrible  and  terrible  plagia  of 
their  ongodtynrs. — Joye.  Expoticion  of  Daniel,  c.  11. 

Oh,  were  we  waken'd  by  this  tyranny 

I  should  love  her,  who  loves  not  me 

Donne.  Love's  Deity. 
For  now  this  absent  lord  out  of  his  land, 
Gave  tim<±  to  them  at  home,  that  had  in  hand 
Th'  ungodly  work,  and  knew  the  season  when. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  1. 
The  main  drift  and  purport  of  which  is,  to  represent  the 
liberal  exercising  of  bounty  and  mercy,  to  be  the  necessary 
duty,  the  ordinary  practice,  and  the  proper  character  of  a 
truly  pious  man  ;  so  that  performing  such  acts  is  a  good 
sign  of  true  piety  ;  and  omitting  them  is  a  certain  argument 
of  ungodliness. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  31. 

God  cannot  fail  on  his  part,  without  violating  his  truth 
and  justice,  which  would  be  to  destroy  his  own  being,  and 
un-god  himself.— Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 

But  I  think  it  is  upon  such  principles,  as  will  leave  you 
no  pretence  from  scripture  to  object  Tritheism  toothers; 
nor  any  just  ground  fur  insisting,  as  you  generally  do,  upon 
the  strict  force  of  the  exclusive  terms,  in  order  to  ttngvd  the 
Son.—  Water  land.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  57. 

But  if  Shimei,  or  a  better  man,  without  commission, 
should  presume  to  denounce  curses,  he  would  thereby  prove 
himself  an  ungodly  wretch  and  a  grievous  transgressor. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  v.  p.  208. 

UN-GOOD.  >      Not  virtuous  or  holy,  just  or 

Ungoo'dly.    )  righteous. 
Thus  euer  Loue  alas,  and  that  is  routh, 
His  false  lieges  forthereth  what  he  may, 
And  sleeth  the  trewe  vngood  ly  day  by  day. 

Chaucer.  Com.  of  the  Black  Knighi. 
The  vice  of  them  that  ben  vngood 
Is  no  repxeefe  vnto  the  good.  Gower.  Con.  A.  ProL 

Whiche  thyng  my  sonne  I  the  forbede. 

For  it  is  au  vngood tg  dede. 

For  who  that  takelh  by  robberie 

His  loue,  he  maic  not  iusthle 

His  cause.  Id.  J&.b.v. 

UN-GO'RED.     See  Ungorged. 

UN-GO'RGED.  Not  gluttonously  crammed 
or  fed  ;  not  glutted.  Present  reading  of  Shake- 
speare is  ungored;  q.d.  not  stabbed,  or  pierced, 
or  wounded. 

But  in  my  termes  of  honor 

I  stand  aloofe,  and  will  no  reconcilement, 

Till  by  some  elder  masters  of  knowne  honor, 

I  haue  a  voyce,  and  president  of  peace 

To  keepe  my  name  vngorg'd. 


Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  V.  60.  2. 
ngorg'd  with  flesh  and  blood 

Dryden,  Theodore  &■  Ronoria* 


\ 


UNG 
UN-GO'SPEL-LIKE.    Not  like  or  resembling 
the  gospel ;   or  good  tidings. 

Smothering  and  extinguishing  the  spiritual  force  of  his 
"bodily  weakness  in  the  discipline  of  his  church  with  the 
boistrous  and  carnal  tyranny  of  an  undue,  unlawful,  and 
un-gospel-ni-  juik.aiclion 

Milton.  The  Reason,  of  Church  Government,  b.  il. 

UN-GOT.    )      Not  gained,  acquired,  reached, 
Ungo'tten.  (attained;    not   borne,   produced, 
procreated. 

•Whilst  Somerset  with  main  endeavour  lay 


Ton 

The  stout  Calis 

Fiercely  repel  1 


L — Id.  Cleopatra,  Cho. 


MoFt  wrongfully  acctis'd  your  substitute, 
TVho  is  as  free  from  touch,  or  soyle  with  her 
At  ihe  from  one  vigot. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  t 


UN-GO'VERNED.  A       Not  ruled, 
Ungo'vernable.  >  lated.  or  subje 

Ungo'versably.        J  guidance,    or 


or  resu- 
lt to  rule, 
control  ; 


Take  heed  you  do  not  cause  the  blessing  lea 
"With  your  ungovern'd  haste. 

B.  Jonson,   The  Alchemist 

Act  ii 

sc   1 

From  hence  many  times  come  heresies,  when  men  pre- 
tending to  gTeatness  of  wit,  and  learning,  but  in  truth  of 
haughty  and   ungovernable  spirits,  either  upon  the  score  of 
vain  {,'lorv  and  reputation,  or  upon  some  conceived  affront 
©r  neglect  from  the  orthodox,  sf  t  up  for  themselves,  draw 
parties  to  them,  anil  begin  a  scheme  of  religion  of  their  own 
devising.— Hale.  Cont.  Of  Humility. 

UNG 

Every  one's  natural  genius  should  be  carded  as  far 
could,  hut  to  attempt  the  putting  another  upon  him,  w 
but  labour  in  vain  ;  and  what  is  so  plaster'd  on,  w 
least  sit  but  untowardly,  and  have  always  hanging  to 
ungratefulness  of  constraint  and  afft 


Stranger,  nt 

Who  hast  but  vindicated 
Thy  question'd  prowess 


0/  Education,  §06. 
ungraceful  is  thy  speech, 


Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  1 

child  paid  no  attention  to  the  neat  finishing  or 
3  of  any  hit  of  drapery,  but  appeared  to  observ 
rtgracffalRttn   of   the    persons    represented,    an 


,-GRA'CIOUS. 


UN-GRA'CIOUS.  ^        Nnt    lave 

Ungra'ciousi.v.  V  favourable, 

Ungra'ciousness.     j  pleasing,     aj 


Not    favoured  ;     not 

kind,      or 

greeable    or 


i  the  light  on  Roberd  toke, 
he,  thris  he  did  forsoke. 

R.  Brunne.-p-  103. 


Un<jrt 


For  great  intemperance  and  nngovcrned  passions,  not  only 
Incapacitate  a  man  to  perform  iiis  duty;  but  also  expose 
him  to  run  headlong  into  the  commission  of  the  greatest 
enormities.— Clarke.  On  the  Evidences,  Prop.  1. 

Heavens  !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  eld  ! 

Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold  ; 

War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow; 

How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now  ! 


Daughter  of  Jove  !  shall  thou  and  I  survey 
For  ever  unconcern'd,  yon  dreadful  scene, 
The  sons  of  Greece  all  perishing,  destroy'd 
By  one  ungovern'd  maniac  ? 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viii. 

UN-GR  A'CED.     ^      Not  favoured,  honoured, 
Ungra'ceful.  1  dignified,    adorned  ;    not 

Ungra'cefully.       [  endowed    with     pleasing 
Ungra'ceflxness.  J  qualities  or  manners;  not 
polished  or  elegant,  or  elegantly  easy. 


Beaum.  #  Flelch.  The  Loyal  Subject,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
Ko.no;  unsparing  Time  will  proudly  send 

Will  .-ill  ih.-sc  mocl-.'r.rs  ..f  vain  glory  rend, 
And  make  them  (as  before)  ungrae'd,  unknown. 

Daniel.  Musophilus. 
For  when  that  men  of  merit  go  ungrae'd, 
And  by  her  fautors  ignur.nice  held  in, 
And  parasites  in  good  men's  rooms  are  plac'd, 
Only  to  sooth  t"      ' 

'  ose  ski 

"Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  iv. 
To  whom  thus  Raphael  answer'd  heav'nly  meek. 


I  find  I  am  not  in  the  humour  for  telling  a  tale  ;  and  no- 
thing in  nature  is  so  ungraceful  as  story-telling  against  the 
grain.— Taller,  No.  2. 

These  copiers  of  men,  like  those  of  authors  and  painters, 

run  into  nictations  of  some  oddness,  which  perhaps  was  not 
disni:reeal>le  in  the  original,  but  sits  ungracefully  on  the 
narrowed-soul  transcriber.— Spectator,  No.  432. 


Vny,. 


On  tho  that  God  lufes  lest  mishappenyng  salle  falle, 
That  keue  not  his  bihest,  thei  ere  vt/gmciuuse  alle. 

Id.  p.  290. 
Of  tham  was  ther  non  that  lufed  kyng  Henry, 
To  Chestrefeld  ilkou  the  com  vngratimtsly.—Id.  p.  223. 

And  fals  folke  and  foundelynges.  faitours  and  lyera 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  181. 

And  that  with  gule  was  gete.  ungraciousliche  be  despenried. 

Id.  p.  279. 

Also  there  were  a  certayne  of  the  same  vngracyous  peple 

bytwene  Paryg  and  Noyon. 

Bernvrs.  Froissart.   Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  182. 
If  noo  remedye  maye  bee  elles  hadde  but  of  Almyghtye 

greuously  offended.  Iicapyng  synne  vpon  synne,  howe  shall 
he  so  lyghtly  haue  mercv  vppon  me. 

Fisher.  Seuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  51.  pt.  i. 

And  for  all  his  fnlshed  bothe  before  that  in   thefte  and 

than  in  treason  to,  Christe  abode  stil  with    him   among  bis 

other  apostles  :    and  his  vngrnewnsnes  letted  not,  but  that 

of  that  companye  (as  euyll  as  hee  was)  yet  one  he  was. 

Workcs,  p.  1311. 


Sir  T.  Mo 


Now  l.-t  the  \ 


sin  is  possessed  of  c 


UNG 
UN-GR  A'TEFUL.  *\      Not  pleasing  or  agree- 
Ungra'tefullt.  >  able ;    not  kind   or   re- 

Ungra'tefulness.     J  turning    kindness;    not 

willing  or  desirous  to  return  favour  or  kindness ; 

not  thankful. 

Then  the  Macedos  repented  that  euer  they  had  denyed 


coril'cssm-j 


He  (considering  the  nngr 


rtius,  fol  301. 

Ipfulness  of  the  message,  and 


Wild  Nature's  vigour  work 


Or  pompous  phrase. — Cungn 
Dr.  Hartley  has  arranged  tin 


Cogan.  Oh  the  Push 

UN-GRA'TIFIED.     Not  pleased. 


•e  grateful 
love,  de- 

unyiatvjul 


Of  thine  own  i 
I  should  turn 
For  all  thy  for 
Thou  e 


iction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

"ould  she  stent 

md  foule  revilement, 

er  sonne  to  wreake  her  wrong; 

iid  her  still  torment, 

of  her  rug  rations  tongue, 

:k  did  fasten  firme  and  strong. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 
l  state  of  ungraciousness  with  God,  and 


Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repenta 


.  5.  §  3. 


Have  thy  children  a  due  sense  of  religion  ?  they  will  be 
pleased  that  thou  hast  made  a  pious  disposal  of  such  a  part 
of  thy  fortunes,  as  will  sanctify  and  secure  the  rest  to  them  : 


They  are  unavoidat 
heaviness,  into  the  ve  _ 
from  whence  indeed  they  derived  their  birth;  but  are  I  know 
not  how,  ungraciously  ashamed  of  their  progenitors. 

Warburton.  Alliance,  b.  i. 

UN-GRAMMA'TICAL.  >      Not  according  or 

Ungrammatically.  /agreeable     to     the 

rules  of  grammar. 

It  seems  a  great  folly  to  declaim  against  tis  for  denying 
the  literal,  natural  sence,  and  yet  that  themselves  should 
expound  it  in  a  sence  which  suffers  a  violence  and  a  most 
unnatural,  uti  grammatical  torture. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Real  Presence,  §  5. 

Yet  it  must  be  allow'd  to  the  present  age.  that  the  tongue 
in  general  is  so  much  refined  since  Shakespear's  time,  that 
many  of  bis  words,  and  more  of  his  phrases,  are  scarce  in- 
telligible. And  t>i  tiiuM:  which  we  understand  some  are  un- 
grammaticnl,  others  coarse;  and  his  whole  stile  is  so 
pester'd  With  figurative  expressions,  that  it  is  as  affected  as 
it  is  obscure.— Dryden.   Troil.  fy  Cres.  Pref. 

Pardon  me,  sir.  but  I  could  not  help  blushing  for  two  or 

three  gentlemen  in  gold  chains,  who  expressed  themselves 

ungrammatically  and  vulgarly  on  the  commonest  subjects. 

Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  Co. 

UN-GR A'NTED.  Not  given  or  bestowed, 
conceded  or  vielded. 


Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b. : 


ild  begin  with  thee, 

ttngmtified 
Beaum.  £  Flelch.  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  A 

UN-GRA'VED.     Not  placed,  not  buried  ii 
grave  ;  not  cut  or  carved. 

And  alle  Rome  renners.  for  robbers  in  Fraunce 
Bere  no  sulver  over  see.  thut  kynges  sygne  slieweth 
Neither  grave  ne  ungrave.  of  gold  ne  of  sulver. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p, 
And  after  hard  conditions  of  peace, 
His  realm,  nor  lift;  debited  may  be  brook; 
But  fall  before  his  time  ungraved  amid  the  sands. 

Surrey,    Virgile.  jEjieis,  b 

UN-GRA'VELY.     Not  seriously. 

But  your  loues 

Thinking  vpon  his  seruices,  tooke  from  you 
Th'  apprehension  of  his  present  portance, 
Which  most  gibingly,  vngrauvly,  he  did  fashion 
After  the  inueterate  hate  be  beares  you. 

Shakespeare.  Coriotanus,  Act  ii.  s 


UN-GROUND, 
as  in  a  mill.) 

Shall  the  sayls  of  my  1 


Not  bruised  or  crushed,  (sc. 


UN-GROU'NDED.  'V        Not   founded,    esta- 
Ungrou'ndedly.  >  blished  on  firm  founda- 

Ungrou'ndedness.      j  tion,  fixed  or  settled  on 
a  firm  basis. 
The  scrupel  or  spyced  conscience  that  he  hath  in  the 

and  that  putteth  he  in  here,  ;  :i<ir<>tnu!fdly,  douhtfully,  hypo- 
critically, and  vtterly  agaynst  hymselfe. 

Bale.  Apolngie,  fol.  85. 

Who  sees  not  what  spirits  of  error  are  gone  forth  into  the 
world,  for  the  seducing  of  simple  and  uiiyruitnded  souls  I 

Bp.  Hull.    The  Great  Mtjsl.  of  Godliness,  Ep. 

The  nullitie  of  that  which  a  iudge  doth  by  way  01  autho- 
ritie  without  authoritie,  is  knowne  to  all  men,  and  agreed 
vpon  with  full  consent  of  the  whole  world,  euery  man 
receiueth  it  as  a  generall  edict  of  nature,  whereas  the 
nullitie  of  baptisme  in  regard  ol 


tion. — Hooker. 


■.,</.',■.■ 


like  defect,  is  onely  a 
napiirooued  imagina- 
b.v.  §62. 


sell  ,,r  : 


Milton.  Doct.  8>  Disc,  of  Divorce-  To  tl 

Neither  shall  it  be  displeasing  to  ymir  maj 

most  honourable  peers,  and  most  faithli:!  i  mm 

scmblcd.  shall  see  the  injustice  and  yngroundt 

bold  appeal  which  was  made  to  th 

Bp.  Hall.  Def.  of  the  Hum, 

UN-GROWN.     Not  arrived  at  mature  growth, 
at  maturity  or  strength. 

How  dare  I  then  forsake  my  well  set-bounds. 
Whose  new-cut  pipe  as  yet  hut  harshly  sounds  ; 
A  narrow  compass  best  my  uvgrown  muse  emnounds. 
i>.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  o. 


UNO 

UN-GRU'DGED.  )      Not  grieved,  fretted,  or 
Ungru'dginOLY.       ( repined  ;     given    or    be- 

Btowed  without  envy  or  regret,  as  being  too  good, 

too  great  a  gift. 


-Donne.  The  Cross. 


•n  all  his  art  and  time  is  spent, 
ill  ne'er  lie  found,  yet  be  content ; 
mi  him  the  doom  ungrudgingly, 
is  the  mouth  of  Destiny.— Id.  Elegy  12. 


UNH 
|      UN-GU'ILTY.  \   Not  beguiled  (sc.)  to  wrong; 
Ungu'iiTtness.     )  not  having  committed  wrong, 
evil  or  iniquity  ;  any  crime  or  sin. 

He  procured  some  of  the 
after  put  all  the  said  Scots  and  Picts  to 
giltie  as  the  vnyiliie. 

Holinshed.  Hist,  of  Scotland.  Dongall  II. 
ong  other  things  also  vsed  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 


UN-GUA'RDED. 

Unguardedly. 
rved,  protected. 


Not      looked      after, 
watched,   observed,   pre- 


The  sound  whereof  no  sooner  heard,  but  huge  havock 
legins  upon  the  sleeping  and  unguarded  enemy. 

Milton.  Hist,  uf  England,  b.  i. 
Thy  words  have  met  with  an  unguarded  side, 
And  pierce  ev'n  thro'  my  soul. 

Rune.  Ambitious  Step-Mother,  Act  V. 
As  when  he  finds  a  flock  unguarded,  sheep 
Or  goats,  the  lion  rushes  on  his  prey, 
"Witli  such  unsparing  force  Tydides  smote 
The  men  of  Thrace.— Cuwper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  x. 

a  hastiness  in  your  temper, 

l  into  indiscreet  sallies,  watch. 

Chesterfield. 

U'NGUENT.  )      Fr.  Onguent ;    It.  Unguento ; 

U'nguinous.  }  Sp.  Unyuento  ;  Lat.  Unyuentum, 
from  ungere  (unum  agere.      See  Anoint.) 

Ointment ;  a  compound  of  substances,  one  of 
which  is  oily  or  greasy. 

And  if  a  man  make  a  gash  or  incision  in  any  of  them, 
they  yeeld  from  within  a  certain  Moody  liquor,  or  gum, 
yea,  and  there  issueth  from  the  torch  staves  made  of  them, 
an  oylous  humour,  which  shineth  again,  because  they  are 
60  fatty  and  unguinuus. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  554. 


And  tho*  your  u 
The  wool's  uusa 

Boon  as  the  watt 

Anointed*;  ffllin 
"With  unguent  m 

They  stretch'd  li 


Congreve.   Ovid. 
in  the  singing  brass 


Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 

UN-GUE'SSED.    Not  conjectured,  supposed, 


or  suspected. 
He  me  sent,  for  cause  ( 
The  lordly  Angus  by  In 


i  ms  ungucssed.— Spenser. 


r  tried ; 
shuddered  at  the  sight 
:  for  mortal  tight, 


Scutt.  Lag  uf  the  Last  Minstrel,  c.  5. 

UN-GUEST-LIKE.    Not  like  one  fed,  feasted, 
entertained — as  a  guest. 


UN-GU'IDED.  Not  taught,  not  kept,  (sc.) 
in  the  right  way  ;  not  directed,  ruled;  not  steered 
right. 


11  A  stately  pal 

Whose  intricat. 

With  such  com 

TU*  unguided  e 
And  doubt;  ul  t 


.  fy  Fietc/t.  Night- Walker,  Act  iv. 
thwith  did  build, 


Unguided  will  adva 


uin.u^  kept  thi'Tii  in  delays." 

Daniel.  Camp,  of  Rosamond. 
pie  is  a  flame  so  bright; 

pyweii 


Dryden.   To  (he  Earl  of  Roscommon 


murther  the  king;  and 


it  shall 

Ordalian  lav 
beyond  the  ; 


—  Ne  her  vnguilfy  age 

,  vnwares,  that  her  vnluckie  lot 

i  in  the  bottome  of  the  pot. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quet 


UNH 

Stay,  what  art  thou,  that  in  this  strange  attire, 

Dar'st  kindle  stranger  and  unhallow'd  fire 

Upon  this  altar?— B.Jonson.  K.  James's 

The  mystical  and   blessed  unity  of  l 
way  more   unhallow'd  and   profan'd,  than  by  the  forcible 
uniting  of  such  disunions  and  separations. 

Milton.  Tetrachordon. 

But  this  king,  not  content  with  that  which,  although  in  a 
thing  holy,  is  no  holy  theft,  to  attribute  to  his  own  making 
other  men's  whole  prayers,  hath  as  it  were  unhallow'd  and 
unchristen'd  the  very  duty  of  prayer  it  self,  by  borrowing  to 
a  Christian  use  prayers  offer'd  to  a  heathen  God. 

Id.  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike,  §  1. 


j  By  the  invocation  of  his  [God]  nai 
;  seems,  are  unhallowed  and  profane,  if 
:  devotion. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  1. 


npanied  with 


Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 
[Posthumia]  more  boldly  peradventure  than  became  a 
maiden  of  her  profession,  was  so  deeply  suspected  of  incon- 
tinence, that  she  was  brougltt  judicially  into  question,  about 
it.  howbeit  found  unguilty  and  acquit  she  was. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  198. 

UN-GY'VED.  Freed  from  fetters  ;  also,  from 
handcuffs  or  manacles. 

The  prince  beinge  aduertised,  and  incensed  by  lyghte 
pc-rsones  aboute  him,  in  furious  rage  came  hastily  to  the 
barre,  where  his  suruat  stode  as  a  prisoner,  and  com- 
maunded  hym  to  be  vngi/ued  and  set  at  libertie. 

Sir  T.  Bigot.  The  Govemovr,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

UN-HA'BILE.  See  Inhability.  That  may 
not  be  used,  unfit  for  use  ;  unfit,  unsuitable. 

Thus  if  irregularity  be  ipso  facto  incurr'd.  the  offending 
per- on  is  bound  in  conscience  not  to  accept  a  benefice  or 
execute  an  office  to  which  by  that  censure  he  is  made 
utiliabil:'  and  unapt. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

UN-HA'BITABLE. 

Uniia'bited. 
See  Uninhabitable. 

The  pastures  without  cattell.  and  the  aire  without  fowles, 
and  the  whole  prouince  for  the  most  part  desolate  and 
vnhabited,  sauing  townes  and  cities. 

Holinshed.   Conquest  nf  Ireland,  Ep.  Ded. 

For  though  the  course  of  the  sun  be  curbed  between  the 
tropicks,  yet  are  not  those  parts  directly  subject  to  his  per- 
pendicular beams,  either  unhabitable,  or  extremely  hot,  as 
the  aniicnts  fansied.— Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

UN-HA'CKED.    Not  cut  or  chopped,  maimed 
by  cutting  or  chopping. 
Our  cannons 
Agaii 


I       UN-HAND,  v.  )      To  remove,  to  loose,  to  set 
I       Unha'ndled.      f  free  from,  hold  or  seizure. 
,  |       Unhandled,— -not  touched,  or  used  to  the  hand, 
not  managed. 

Evad.    Unhand  me,  and  learn  manners,  such  another 
Forgetfulness  forfeits  your  life. 

Beaum.  S,  Flelch.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  iv. 


alice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
olnerable  clouds  of  heauen, 
.  with  a  blessed  and  vn-vext  retyre, 


swords,  and  helmets  all  vnbruis'd. 
We  will  beare  home  that  lustie  blood  againe. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Act  i 

Then,  to  send 

Measures  of  wheate  to  Rome;  this  greed  vpon, 
To  part  with  vnhackl  edges,  and  beare  backe 
Our  targes  vndinted. 

Id.  Anthony  §  Cleopatra,  Act  i 

UN-HA'ILED.     Not  saluted. 


But  thro'  a  staring  ghastly  looking  crowd, 
Unhail'd,  unbless'd,  with  heavy  heart  he  went. 

Rowe.  Lady  Jane  Gray,  Act  iii. 

UN-HAIR,  v.   To  strip  off  or  remove  the  hair. 

Hence  horrible  villaine,  or  He  spume  thine  eyes 
Like  balls  before  thee  :  lie  vnhaire  thine  head. 

Shakespeare.  Anthony  Sf  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 

UN-HA'LLOWED.       Not   sanctified,   conse- 
crated, devoted  or  dedicated  (sc.  to  holy  purposes). 
To  unhallow, — to  desecrate  ;  to  apply  to  unholy 
purposes. 
Ac  vorth  chyrche  vnhalwed  was,  theruof  hym  was  wo. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  349. 

But  nowe  wyll  not  Tyndal  sette  a  strawe  the  more  by  the 

annoyntyng  with  holye  oyle,   then   by  smeryng  with   vn- 

yf  mennetell  hym  some  farther  thing 

ify  his  soule  and  make  it  better. 


therby  that  maye  e 


. ;;;;-,. 


Shall  we  es 
Our  works, 

Daniel.  Musophilus. 
Vile  traitors,  hold  off  your  unhallow'd  hands, 
His  brow  upon  it  majesty  still  bears. 

Drayton.    The  Barons'  Wars,  s.  36. 
2076 


Un-hand  this  monster.  Id.  Sea-Voyage,  Act  it 

For  doe  but  nute  a  wilde  and  wanton  heard 

Or  race  of  youthful  and  vnhandled  colts, 

Fetching  mad  hounds,  bellowing  ami  neighing  loud. 

Shakespeare.   Merchant  of  t'enice,  Act  v.  sc.  I- 

■ Cardinall  Campeius, 

Is  stolne  away  to  Rome,  hath  'tane  no  leaue, 

Has  left  the  cause  o'  th'  king  vnhandled,  and 

Is  posted  as  the  agent  of  our  Cardinall, 

To  second  all  his  plot.— Id.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

UN-HA'NDSOME.  ^       Not  handily  or   dex- 
Unhandsomely.  >terous!y  made  or  done; 

Cnim'ndsomeness.     J  not  suited,  or  becoming, 

or  convenient;  not  graceful,  liberal,  ingenuous; 

not  well-favoured. 
Now  at  his  last  goyng,  whan  he  to  Gascoyn  went, 
Ge  sette  a  certej  n  thing,  at  gour  botbe  assent, 
&■  that  suld  holden  be.  euer  withouten  ende, 
Thouh  brak  that  certeynte  wikkedly  &  vnhende. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  259. 
bur  men  taking  weapon  quicklye  draue  theym  back  into 

the  woods,  and  after  they  had   slayne  a  great   number  of 

them,  they  folowed  them  so  farre  in  somewhat  vnhandsoma 

places,  that  they  lost  a  few  of  their  company. 

Goldinge.  Ccesar,  fol.  S3. 


handsome  and  of  disad- 


Ye  hold  your  enemy  in 
uautage.— Id.  lb.  fol.  151. 

I  know  she  loves  him, 

His  memory  beyond  the  hope  of 

Beyond  the  Indies  in  his  mouldy  cabinets, 
Eut  'tis  her  unhandsome  fate. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  Rigid  Walker,  Act  i. 

Then  the  intermedial  evil  to  a  wise  and  religious  person 
is  like  unhandsome  and  ill-tasted  pliysick,  it  is  against 
nature  in  the  taking  and  in  its  operating. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

And  this  was  not  unhandsomely  intimated  by  the  word 
sometimes  used  by  the  Greek  church,  calling  the  publick 
liturgie  L>,v'\u-,<lM'  Koi-ruMoi',  which  signifies  prayers,  made 
fur  the  use  of  the  idiotse,  or  private  persons,  as  the  word  is 
C'jntividijtinguished,  fruni  the  rulers  of  the  church. 

Id.  Set  Forms  of  Liturgie,  §  92. 
they  are,  the  evil  circum- 
ions,  the  adherent  unhand' 
someness  and  the  direct  crimes.— Id.  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

Let  our  actions  to  God  and  their  c 
posed  to  be  done  towards  men,   and 

selves;  and  how  then  can  we  expect 
us,  and  reject  our  prayer,  when  we  h 
houour  to  him  and  with  all 


;  all  the  dis- 
inthe  world? 
Id.  lb.  Ser.  i. 


Why  all  this  shifting  and  shuffling,  if  a  man  were  not 
conscious  of  a  bad  cause,  and  of  his  acting  an  unhandsome 
$Kt1—Waterland,  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  304. 

You  would  be  very  unwilling  to  hear  those,  whom  you 
respect,  unhandsomely  spoken  of:  therefore  speak  unhand- 
somely of  no  one,  whom  it  is  possible  any  other  person  may 
respect.— Sec  her,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  13. 

UN-HANG,  v.  To  remove  from  a  hanging  or 
pendant  position. 

Unhanged,— not  suspended  or  depended. 

Some  in  Parys  sayde  ;  it  is  pytie  these  vnthriftes  be  vn- 
hanged  or  d 


Bvnurs.   t-n 


art  Cromjcle.  vol. 


UNH 

)  oftentimes  breake,  and  the 


Of  my  fold  will  d 
Or  else  breake  m 
Or  unhang  my  w 

UN- HA  P. 

Unha'ppy. 

Unha'ppied. 

Unha'ppily. 


.  that  beareme  spight, 
Iraw  the  pegges, 


UNH 

!  state  :  of  which  one  may  say  in  general,  that  it  may  he  as 
much  greater  than  the  uvhappiness  or  sufferings   of  this 
world,  as  the  haupin.-ss  and  j.-vs  of  that  are  a«*,u  those  of 
this.—  Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  9. 
"Would  I  were  offspring  of  so 
l  possession 


t  now,  alas! 


jtclu'rt, 


lamitous,  w 

Whan  thei 

To  Dunbar  alle  thei  went,  als  ther 

Now  certes  frend  I  drede  of  tb 


Browne.  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Eel.  I. 

Not  having  or  bringing  (<roorl) 
luck  or  fortune  ;  not  lucky, 
or  fortunate,  or  successful  ; 
feeling  the  consequences  of 
bad  fortune  or  calamity;  ca- 
miserable. 


-  fold, 


le,  p.  273. 

>  Cha  '(err 


thei 


r 


Chaucer.  Troil.  $  Cres. 

And  thou  Cupide 

"Whiche  loues  cause  baste  for  to  guide, 
I  wote  iiowb  well,  that  ye  he  blynde, 
OfihilkewHAo/j,  whiche  I  now  finde.— Gower.  Con.  A.  I 

This  firie  cart  he  droue  to  lowe, 

Vherof  thei   vw-rrn  all  in  donte  : ' 

And  to  the  god  for  belpe  crider. 

Ofsachvnhappes,  as  betiden.— Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

This  matde,  whiche  desguised  was, 

All  prtuely  the  softe  paas 

i.';. (ii  through  the  targe  towne  vnknowe, 

Till  that  she  cam  within  a  throwe. 
Where  that  she  liked  tor  to  dwell, 
As  thvlkc  unhappy  fresshe  well.  —  Id.  lb.  b.  iiL 


undes  slough.— Id.  Tb.  b.  i. 


To  reach 

Of  all  mankind  unliappicsi.—Vuu-per.  Horn.  Odyssey,  b.i. 

They  began  the  attack  with  their  paddles,  and  with  stones 
and  other  offensive  weapons  that  were  in  the  boat,  so  vigor 
ously,  that  we  were  obliged  to  fire  upon  them  in  our  own 
defence  ;  four  were  unhappily  killed. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

UN-HA'RBOURED.  Not  having  or  sup- 
plying, not  supplied  with  protection,  shelter, 
lodging. 

She  that  has  that,  is  clad  In  complete  steel, 
And  like  aquiver'd  mmph  with  arrows  keen 
May  trace  huge  forests,  and  u/iharbour'd  heaths, 
Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds. 

Millon.  Comus. 

UN-HA'RDENED.  >      Not  confirmed,  forti- 
Unha'rdy.  j  fied,    or    strengthened  ; 

not  obdurate  ;  not  seasoned  to  bear  or  endure. 
I  wol  arise,  and  auntre  it  by  my  say  : 
Unhardy  is  unsely,  thus  men  say. 

Chaucer.   The  Reves  Tale,  v.  420S. 
Then  with  an  eye  of  mercy  inform'd  his  judgment, 
How  yet  unripe  we  were,  unhid  wn,  unharda'd, 
Unfitted  for  such  fatal  ends. 

Beaum.  8f  Fletch.  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Act  ii.  BC.  4. 
Arcite.  Dear  Palamon,  dearer  in  love  than  blood 
And  our  prime  cosin,  yet  unhurtCned  in 
The  crimes  of  nature. 

Id.   Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
The  wisest,  unexperienc't,  will  be  ever 
Timorous  and  loth,  with  novice  modesty, 
{As  he  who  seeking  asses  found  a  kingdom) 
Irresolute,  unhardy,  unadventrous. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 

UN-HA'RMED.  >    Nothurt, injured, wronged; 
Unha'rmful.         )  not  damaged. 
Lord  !  how  shuld  o  sely  lomb  among  wolvis  weld, 


Your  fay  re  house  of  Andrehen,  the  whi 
so  moch.  and  that  ye  so  well  loued,  is  bt 
the  erle;  ye  surely  sir,  quod  he,  and  h 
erle ;  Sir,  by  vnhappe,  as  it  is  sayde. 

Burners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i. 

Yet  can  it  not  be  then  denied, 


Tin- 


whom  the  lamhe  in  M.-sos  I:i«t  did  s:.  -hiO, 
neful  bloud  defended  the  children  of  Israeli 
ngeing  sweorde 


Iti 


hide; 


1  Unhappy  Lover, 
myschyfe  t 


from  the 

Udal.  John 
Rom.  Well  in  that  hit  you  misse,  shee'l  not  be  hit 

With  Cupids  arrow,  she  hath  Dians  wit  : 
And  in  strong  proofe  of  chastity  well  arro'd  ; 


Wherefore  the  foresayde  lordis,  seynge 
daylv   encreasyd  by  occasyon    of  this  vr 

thevr  counsavil  together  at  Lyncolne  and  there  concludyd 
to  voyde  hym  agayne  out  of  Enclande. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  i 
ThiB  vnhappy  wether  for  the  Englisshemen  fell  well  for 


[First  fol.  vneharm'd] 

Shahespear 

Prosp.  No  courage  can  r 

Nip.  How  then  have  vol 

Liv'd  so  long  unharm'i. 


Romeo  $  Juliet,  Act  i.  SC.  1 


the  i 


who  toke  no  hede  of  that  bushment,  for 
Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c. 


Where  bir 
The  comn 
Themselv 


i  tit/harmful 


Drydcn.   The  Tempest, 
i  let  'em  safely  share 


Id.    The  Hind  a 


In  a  pelting  chafe  he  flings  me  the  spunge-full  of  col 
hat  he  bad  wiped  out,  full  against  that  unhappie  place 
he  table  which  had  put  him  to  all  this  trouble  :  but  i 
chat  came  of  it!  the  spunge  left  the  colours  behind, 
etter  order  than  hee  could  have  laid  them,  and  in  tru 
s  well  as  his  heart  could  wish. 

Holland.  Plinie,b.xxxv.  c. 
You  haue  mis-led  a  prince,  a  royall  king, 
A  happie  gentleman  in  blond,  and  lineaments, 
By  you  vn'happied,  and  disfigur'd  cle'ane. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  iii.  sc 
Worc'ster  (who  had  escap'd  unhappily 
His  death  in  battle)  on  a  scaffold  dies. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 
Fortune  her  gifts  may  variously  dispose, 
And  these  he  happy  call'd.  u»h,ippy  those  ; 
By  Heav'n's  just,  balance  equal  will  appear, 
While  those  are  plac'd  in  Hop,-,  and  these  in  Fear. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep. ' 


raiment  for  thy  limbs,  and  will  dispatch 

ft  thee  home  unharm'd. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Od 


Winds  after 
One  gall 


I       doubt  there  i 

1      degree  of  un> 

criminal  will 


be  impervious 
rong  and 


act  a  suitable 
lext,  which  the 

of  Nature,  8.6. 

And  again,  what  does  the  wicked  man  lose?     That  hap- 
piness, which  the  virtuous  gain  as   such;    and    be   sinks, 
i  degree  of  the  unhappiness  of  that  future 


beside) 


ant  steed  is  stretch'd  a  mangled  corse ; 
.anoiner,  hideous  sight!  unseam'd  appears, 
His  gory  chest  unveils  life's  panting  source  ; 
Though  death  struck,  still  bis  feeble  frame  he  rears; 
Staggering,  but  stemming  all,  Ins  lord  unhorm'd  be  bears. 
Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c.  1. 

UN-HARMO'NIOUS,  i.e.  Inharmonious. 
Those  pure  immortal  elements  that  know 
No  gross  no  uitharmoneous  mixture  foule, 
Eject  him  tainted  now,  and  purge  him  off 
As  a  distemper.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

UN-HA'RNESS,  v.  To  remove,  to  take  off, 
strip  off,— the  dress  or  furniture,  the  armour  or 
arms,  the  equipment. 

For  then  declared  them  freely  and  plainly  to  he  ouer- 
comen  and  vnharnested,  when  that  in  sight  both  of  men  and 
aungels,  he  caryed  vs  about  as  it  were  in  a  tiiumphe, 
shewyiitf  that  our  enemyes  were  subdued  and  put  to  fivgbl, 
not  by  the  ayde  of  aungels  or  men,  but  by  his  owne  myghty 
power. —  UaUil.  Culossians,  c.  2. 

For  as  in  combates  i 
did  fight  with  their  swords  oi 
the  people,  indeuouting  ech  c 

Holinshed.  Conquer 
2079 


UNH 

It  is  not  when  two  unfortunately  met  are  by  the  cation 
fore'd  to  draw  in  that  yoke  an  unmerciful  day's  work  of 
sorrow  till  death  unharness  'em,  ihat  then  the  law  keeps 
marriage  most  unviolateil  and  unbroken. 

Milton.  Duct.  $  Disc,  of  Divorce,  b.  iii.  c.  21. 

Unharnrss'd  chariots  stand  along  the  shore : 

Amidst  the  wheels  and  reins,  the  goblet  by, 

A  medly  of  dehauch  and  war  they  lye. 

Drydcn.   rirgil.  JEncis,  b.  ix. 

Unharness'd  at  the  chariot's  side  the  steeds 


Cowper.  Horner.  Hind,  b.  i 


Ser.  IS, 

UN-HA'TCHED,  i.e.  Unhach'd,  (qv.) 
Via.  I  pray  you  sir  what  is  he  ? 
To.  He  is  knight  dubb'd  with  vnhatch'd  rapier. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  iii.  8C.  4. 

UN-HA'TCHED.  Not  fostered  into  life  or 
being;  not  brooded,  or  given  birth  to;  not  ma- 
tured, or  ripened. 

— —  Something  sure  of  state. 
Either  from  Veoice.  or  some  vnhalcli'd  practice 
Made  demonstrate  heere  in  Cyprus,  to  him, 
Hath  pudled  his  clears  spirit. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  iii.  BC.  4. 


Unhard'ned  with  relentless  theuehts;  unhatcht 
With  bloud,  and  hloudy  practice. 

Beaum.  H  Fletch.  Knight  of  Malta.  Act  ii.  SC.  4. 

UN-HA'UNTED.        Not     followed    or    fre- 
quented. 
Concluding  thus  they  point  without  delay 
Parliament  to  hold,  in  some  vnliaunted  place, 
Far  from  London,  out  of  the  cemmon  way. 

Mirraur  for  Magistrate!,  p.  S38. 
So  of  a  lone  anhaantrd  place  possess'd, 

Donne.  Progress  of  the  Soul,  s.  1. 
UN-HA'ZARDED.  >  Not  risked,  or  put  or 
Unhazardous.  )  placed  at  risk. 

Here  I  should  still  enjoy  thee  day  and  night 
Mine  and  loves  prisoner,  not  the  Philistines, 
Whole  to  myself,  unhazard.d  abroad. 
Fearless  at  home  of  partners  in  my  love. 

Milton.  Samson  Agoniste*. 
'Tis  enough,  my  lord,  that  your  own  part  was  neither 

obscure  in  it,  nor  unhazardous. 

Dryden.  Duke  of  Guise,  Epla. 
U  N-  H  E  A  L,  v.  •)       To  unheal,  is—to  un- 

Unhea'lthful.  I  cover. 

Unhea'lthfulness.  UnheahbU,— thatcan- 

Unhf-a'lthv.  [.not     be     covered,     re- 

Unhea'lthily.  I  covered,  or  cured ;   or 

Unhea'lthiness.         I  restored  to  a  whole  or 
Unhea'i.able.  J  sound  state. 

Unhealthy, — not    according-,    or    agreeable,    or 

favourable  to,  not  having,  health,  or  soundness, 

or  sanity  of  the  natural  functions  of  the  body, 

(met.  of  the  mind;)  not  wholesome. 


iretle."— /cf.p.443. 
hys  tleta  vnel  arte, 


Leste  he  for  vnel  y  come—  R.  Glouce; 
He  sede  ofte  in  hys  deth  vnel,  ar  he  \ 
"  Alas!  alas  !  of  Englond  necou  ych  n 

So  hole  he  was  of  body  ek,  that  he  ne 

laste.— Id.  p.  377. 
Princes  ouer  al  aboute  of  eche  kyndom 
Speke  hym  vnel,  &  halede  hym  ior  hys  swikedom. 

Id.  p.  110. 
Thauh  bus  glotenye  be  of  good  ale?  he  goth  to  a  cold 

beddyng 
And  bus  heved  un  helcd  uneisyliche  ywrye. 

Piers  Plauhman,  p.  266. 
And  whanne  thei  myghten  not  brynge  him  to  Jhesus  for 
the  puple  thei  uuliilul.  u  the  reef  v.  hens  he  was,  and  openyde 
it  and  thei  leeten  Ooun  the  bed  in  whiche  the  syk  man  in. 
palesye  lay.—  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  2. 
His  housis  wereiu  nnhel.d 
And  full  evilly  dight. 

Imputed  to  Chaucer.  Cokes  Tah  of  Gamclyn. 


UNH 

And  thervpon  yafe  suche  eounseile 
Towarde  his  kinge,  whiche  was  vnkeile 

He  Diiiiketh  to  makcn  hym  afe red.— Go wer.  Con.  A.  b.i. 

In  some  places  this  riuer  is  very  vnhealthfull  and  full  of 
novsf.mc  wormes;  but  the  first  place  thereupon  which  the 
[ompox  is  exceeding  health- 
UW.—Hachluyt.    Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  781. 

The  towne  was  situated  in  a  waterie  soile,  and  subiect 
much  to  raine.  very  unhealthy  as  any  place  in  the  Indies, 
haning  sreai  store  of  nrenges.  plantans,  cassauy -roots  &  such 
oilier  fruits  ;  bur  verv  dangerous  to  be  eaten  for  breeding  of 
diseases.—/./.  lb.  p.  587. 
The  whiles  their  snowy  limbes,  as  through  a  vele, 
So  through  the  erystall  waues  appeared  plaine: 
Then  suddainly  both  would  themselues  vnhele. 
And  th'  amorous  sweet  spoyles  to  greedy  eyes  reuele. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
Next,  did  Sir  Triamond  vnto  their  sight 
The  face  of  his  deare  Canacee  vnheale ; 
"Whose  beauties  beame  eftsoones  did  shine  so  bright, 
That  daz'd  the  eyes  of  all,  as  with  exceeding  light. 

Id.  lb.  b.iv.  c.  5. 
There  should  the  swallow  see  new  life  embrace 
Dead  ashes,  and  the  grave  unheal  his  face, 
To  let  the  living  from  his  bowels  creep, 
Unable  longer  his  own  dead  to  keep. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  after  Death. 

The  best  way  haply  it  were  altogether  to  avoid  an  house 

and  not  therein  at  all  to  dwell,  which  is  close,  without  fresh 

air,  dark,  standing  bleak  &  cold,  or  otherwise  unhealthfuil. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  110. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  healthfumess  or  «n- 
healthjulnesa  of  the  southern  winds. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  786. 
Then  mists  from  marishes,  and  grounds  whose  veynes 
"Were  conduit  pipes  to  many  a  christall  spring: 
From  standing  pooles  and  fens  were  following 
Unhealthy  fogs.— Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii. 
"Which  proving  but  of  bad   nourishment  in  the  concoc- 
tion, as  it  was  heedless  in  the  devouring,  puffs  up  unhealthily 
:  face  of  pretended  learning,   mistaken  among 
liolesome  habit  of  soundness  and 
:.  of  Divorce,  Pref. 


hist 

Oor  men  who  had  been  very  healthy  till  now,  began  to 
fall  down  apace  in  fevers.  Whether  it  was  the  badness  of 
the  water,  or  tiie  wihrnlthiness  of  the  town  was  the  cause  of 
it,  we  did  not  know. — Dumpier.   Voyayes,  an.  1685. 

With  whom  whoever,  tho'  a  fav'rite  spake. 

At  every  sentence  set  his  life  at  stake, 

Tho"  the  discourse  were  of  no  weightier  things, 

Thau  sultry  summers  or  unhealthfuil  springs. 

Drydcn.  Juvenal,  Sat.  4. 

But  the  town  is  a  most  wretched  place,  and  extremely 
unh-al'hi/.  Tor  the  air  about  it  is  so  pent  up  by  the  hills  that 
it  has  scarcely  any  circulation  —Anson.  Voyages,  h.  ii.  c.  10. 

In  less  than  a  week,  we  were  sensible  of  the  nnheatfhi- 
jimv  of  the  climate  ;  and  in  less  than  a  month  half  the  ship's 
company  were  unable  to  do  their  duty. 

Cook.  Firsl  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.ll. 

UN-HEARD.     Not  felt  or  perceived  by  the 

ear  or  organ  of  hearing;  not  made  known  to  the 
ear;  not  made  known,  not  spoken,  related,  told, 
or  recorded. 

Unheard  sawciness  (Shakespeare),  Theobald 
reads. — nnhalr'd  (qd. )  unbearded,  the  sawciness 
of  beardlrss  boys. 

Nor  is  it  no  cause  to  kepe  the  corps  of  scripture  out  of  the 

handes  of  anye  christen    people  so  many  yeres   fastly  con- 

fyniiert  in   fayth,  because  Christ  &  hys  apostles  vsed  suche 

urouision  in  their  vtterance  of  so  at  rage  &  vnherd  mis  ertes. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  215. 

This  vnhpard  sawcinesse  and  boyish  troopes, 

The  king  doth  smile  at. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,   Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
These  pitchy  curtains  drew  'twixt  earth  and  heaven, 
Ami  ns  \  git's  rinriot  through  the  ay  re  was  driven, 
Clamour  grew  dumb,  unheard  was  shepheard's  song, 
And  silence  girt  the  woods  ;  no  warbling  tongue 
Talk'd  to  the  echo. 

Bmwne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  Ii.  8. 1. 

— If  you  would  unheard  of  things  express, 

Invent  rew  words  ;  we  can  indulge  a  muBe, 

Creech.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 
UN- HE  ART,  v.    To  take  away  heart  or  cou- 
rage; to  discourage.      See  Dishearten. 
Mene.  lie  vndertak't : 
I  thinke  hee'l  hesre  me.     Yet  to  bite  his  lip. 
And  humme  at  good  Coriolanns,  much  vnhearts  tnee. 

ShaJiespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 


UNH 

UN-HEA'TED.     Not  heated. 
Neither 
trate  the  i 

UN-HE'AVENLY.  Not  pertaining  or  belong- 
ing to  heaven ;  the  manner  of  God  and  his  holy 
angels. 

Abbot.  Tis  said  thou  hoWest  converse  with  the  things 
Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man  ; 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes, 
The  many  evil  and  nnhenvenly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death, 
Thou  communest  — Byran.  Manfred,  Act  iii.  sc.  J. 

UN-HE'DGED.    Not  enclosed  or  surrounded. 
Our  needful  knowledge,  like  our  needful  food, 

Vnlie.'a'd,  lies  open  in  life's  common  field; 
And  bids  all  welcome  to  the  vital  feast. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  5. 

UN-HE'EDED.  ^ 

Unhe'ededly 
Unhr'edful. 
Unhe'edfull 

UnHE'eDY. 

Unhe'edily. 
Unhe'eding. 


UNH 


Not  marked,  attended  to, 
■  minded,  looked  alter,  or 
regarded  :  not  cared  for. 


Close  the  serpent  sly 

Insinuating,  wove  with  Gordian  twine 
His  breaded  train,  and  of  his  fatal  guile 
Gave  proof 

Jul.  He  might 
An  accidental  view,  as  men  lee  multituc 
That  the  next  day  dare  not  precisely  say 
They  saw  that  face, 


Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv, 
h  an  unheedfut  eye, 


■  Fletch.  Maid  in  the  Mill,  Act  \ 


"Wings  and  no  eyes. 


Id.    Midsummer  X.yhl 


{  passengers  to  stay, 


The  Indians  lr 
heir  numbers,  a 
aied    ready  for 


A.nd  such  the  i>l.ruu\v. 
To  all  save  carnage,  ill 
An  earthquake  reel'd  t 


■  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 
eedity  and  unjustly 
herein  sleigh  ted  the 

dike  Prop.  #e.  Note. 
I  repast,  considering 


.   Voyages,  b.  iii. 


Byron.  Childe  Har> 


Furious  as  hungry  w,,l 
Or  lambs,  which  haply 
Hath  left  to  roam  at  large  the 


i  r  ■  1 1  unheedin 


Cowpvr.  Homer.  Iliad,  b 

■yes  and  knitting  brow, 

i  and  freezing  air 

irce  their  scorn  forbear. 

Byron,  Parisina, 


UN-HE'LMED.  Freed  from,  stripped  of— 
he  helm,  or  covering  or  protection  of  the  face. 

Saynt  Pye  strake  him  in  the  sight  of  the  helme  a  sorer 
troke,  so  that  therwith  he  was  so  rnhrlmed,  that  y*  bocle 
ehynde  brake,  and  the  helme  fell  to  the  groude. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycte,  vol.  ii.  c.  168. 

"  Come,  valiant  sir,"  said  Wamba,  "  I  must  be  your 
xmourer  as  well  as  your  equerry— I  have  dismounted  you, 
Jid  now  I  will  unhelm  you." — Scutt.  Ivanhoe,  c.  40. 


UN-HE'LPED. 

Un-he'lpkul. 
Un-ho'lpen. 


\      Not 
j  lieved,  I 


For  they  taught  the  people 
offered  their  goods  into  the  t: 
under  the  pretence  of  God's  hi 


jch  a  devotion,  that  they 
sure-house  of  the  temple, 
iur,  leaving  their  fathers, 
:  chiefly  bound)  unhotpen, 
dements  of  God,  to  keepe 
•/  Good  Workes,  pt.  ii. 


Is  it  his  care  the  common-wealth  that  keeps, 
As  doth  the  nurse  her  baby  whilst  it  sleeps? 
And  that  poor  king  of  all  those  hopes  prevented, 
Unheard,  unhelp'd,  unpity'd,  unlamented  ? 
Drayton.  Hen.  II.  I 

And  what  difference  is  there  whether-  she  pervert  him  to 
superstition  by  her  enticing  sorcery,  or  disinable  him  in  the 
whole  service  of  God  through  the  disturbance  of  her  un- 
hetpful  and  unfit  society,  and  so  drive  him  at  last,  through 
murmuring  and  despair,  to  thoughts  of  atheism? 

Milton.  Doct.  %•  Disc,  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  7. 


hath 


ht  you  to  mangle  thus,  and  make 
more  gashes  in  the  miseries  of  a  blameless  creature,  with 
the  leaden   daggei 


Euen  so  my  selfe  bewayles  good  GTosters  case 
With  sad  ruhcljn-f,,'!  t.^res,  mid  with  dimme  eyes. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iii.  SC.  I. 

Is  it  then  to  see  the  world  filled  with  drooping,  super- 
annuated, half-starved,  helpless,  and  vnhetped  animals,  that 
you  would  alter  the  present  system  of  pursuit  and  prey  ? 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  26. 

UN-HERST.  Stripped  of  their  ornaments. 
Upton  says, — took  from  the  herse  or  temporary 
monument  whereon  they  were  hung. 

Then  from  him  reft  his  shield,  and  it  r'enverst, 
And  blotted  out  his  amies  with  falshood  blent, 
And  himselfe  baffuld,  and  his  amies  vnherst, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  3. 

UN-HE'WED.  )       Not    cut    or    carved,    not 

Unhe'wn.  )  formed,  framed,  shaped,  (by 

cutting  or  carving. 
And  with  an  ax  of  gold,  from  that  Jove-sacred  tree 
The  misleto  cut  down  j  then  with  a  bended  knee 
On  th'  unhew'd  altar  laid,  put  to  the  hallow'd  fires. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  9. 

However,  in  occasions  of  merriment  they  [Saturnian  and 
Fescennine]  were  first  practis'd  ;  and  this  rough-cast  unhewn 
poetry,  was  instead  of  stage  -  plays  for  the  space  of  an 
hundred  and  twenty  years  together. — Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 

UN-HIDE,  v.  To  remove  or  take  away  that 
which  covers  or  conceals. 

Are  thy  lines  broke  ?  or  are  thy  trammels  tore  * 
If  thou  desir'st  my  help,  unhide  the  sore. 

P.  Fletcher.  Piscatory  Eclogue*,  Eol.  5. 

There  best,  where  most  with  ravin  I  may  meet ; 
Which  here,  though  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems 
To  stuff  this  maw,  this  vast  whide-buund  corps. 

Milton.  Parudiae  Lost,  b.  x. 

UN-HI'LED.      See  Unheal. 

UN-HPNDERED.      Not    put    behind;    not 
prevented. 
Virtue,  'ti9  true,  in  its  proper  seat,  and  with  all  its  full 

be  tiie  chief  good;  as  ueine-  truly  the  enjoyment,  as  well  as 
the  imitation  of  Uod. — Ctar/ie.  On  the  Attiibutts,  Prop.  4. 

UN-HINGE,  R.  To  remove  from  that  on 
which  it  hangs  or  depends ;  by  which  it  is  sus- 
tained or  supported  ;  is  held  firm  or  steady  ;  on. 
which  it  turns ;  to  destroy  the  balance  or  equi- 
poise. 

"Whose  injuries  betray'd  me  into  treason, 

Eflac'd  my  loyally,  unlnii,j\t  my  faith, 

And  hurry'd  me  from  hopes  uf  heaven  to  bell. 

Drydcn.  Don  Sebastian,  AciiV. ;  IZ.  Y. 

Thus  human  life  unhing'd  to  ruin  reel'd, 

And  giddy  Reason  tottei'd  on  her  throne. 

Thomson.  Liberty. 

Old  chief!  he  said,  thy  dauntless  spirit  asks 

As  firm  a  knee.     But  lime  unhinges  all. 

Couiier.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  Iv. 


And  who  unhi 


at  Abraham 
after  1— Milton.   To  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Chinch. 
UN- HIT.     Not  struck  or  smitten. 
Whilst  I,  at  whom  they  shot,  sit  here  shot-free, 
And  as  unhurt  of  envy,  as  unhit. 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster.  To  the  Reader*. 

UN-HOARD,  v.    To  takeaway  or  remove  from 


the 


safety,  or  security 


the  place  where  any  tiling  is  laid  for 


UNH 


UN-HO'LY.  ^  N 
Unho'lily.  Vdevot 
Unho'liness.  J  or  pic 


Or  as  a  thief  bent  to  unhoord  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  Burgher,  whose  substantial  dores, 
Cross-barrd  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  aBsault, 
In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o're  the  tiles. 

Milton.   Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

Not    sacred,     consecrated, 
-  devoted  to  religion  or  religious 
pious  uses  ;  not  religious  or 
pious,  or  godly. 

But  eschewe  thou  unkooli  and  veyne  spechis,  for  whi 
tho  profiten  mych  to  unfeithfulnesse,  and  the  word  of  hem 
crepith  as  a  canker.—  JViclif.  2  Tymo,  e.2. 

The  life  is  swete,  and  that  he  kepeth. 

So  that  the  feith  vnholye  slepeth.— Gower,  Con.  A.  b.v. 

The  Jewes  cal  that  common  whiche  is  vncleane  zndvnholy, 

abhorring  a',  impuritie,  and  endeuoryng  in  no  wise  to  seme 

;o  haue  any  where  any  maner  of  vncleane  or  fylthy  thyng. 

Udal.  Marke,  c.  7. 

Nor  now  lykewyse  the  vyces  of  vicious  folke  in  Christes 
church,  can  not  lette,  but  that  hys  catholike  church  of  which 
they  be  part,  is  for  their  vtiholynes,  his  holy  catholyke 
churche  :  with  whiche  he  halhe  promysed  to  bee  vnto  the 
ende  of  the  world.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1311. 

Nothing  shall  ent 
or  unholy;  nothing 
of  sinful  pollution,  not  a  wrinkle  of  the  whole 

Leighton.  Com.  on  1  Peter,  ii.  24. 

Thus  to  the  law  of  representing  and  commemorating  the 
death  of  our  dearest  Lord  by  the  celebration  of  his  last  sup- 
per, it  is  necessarily  appendant  and  included  that  we  should 
come  worthily  prepared,  lest  that  which  is  holy  be  given  to 
dogs,  and  holy  things  be  handled  unholily. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

One  of  the  chief  matrimonial  ends  is  said  to  seek  a  holy 
seed;  but  where  an  unfit  marriage  administers  continual 
cause  of  hatred  and  distemper,  there,  it  was  heard  before, 


be  thcunworthieremembris 
honour  to  hem.  And  tho 
in  more  honestee.  for  oure 
ioon.—  Wiclif.  1  Cor.  c.  12. 

Honorius  the  emperour  commauded  this  manerof  shewyng 
the  people  pastyme  by  couplyng  or  matchyng  together  of 
Bwearde  players,  to  bee  lefte  and  vtterlye  abolyshed.  Nowe 
marke  me  well  howe  vnhonest  a  pastime  it  was,  and  howe 
many  thousandes  had  by  reason  thereof  been  miserably 
Elayne.and  murthered.— Udal.  Pre/,  to  Marke. 

He  that  hath  deserued  for  euer  to  bee  thrust  out  of  his 
fathers  house,  whiche  beeyng  an  vnthakeful  persone  he  had 
tofore  wilfully  and  vnhoncsly  forsake,  to  him  returning  and 
coming  home  againe,  the  father  in  his  own  persone  came 
forth  of  the  doores,  and  mette  him. — Id.  Luke,  c.  15. 

This  day  [good  Christian  people]  shall  be  declared  unto 
you,  the  unprofitablenesse,  and  shamefull  unhonesty  of  con- 
tention, strife,  and  debate.— Homilies.  Against  Contention. 

But  a  poor,  cold,  unspirited,  unmanner'd, 

Unhonest,  unaffected,  undone,  fool, 

And  moBt  unheard  of  coward,  a  meer  lump. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  Thierry  $  Theodoret,  Act  ii. 

I  never  call'd  a  fool  my  friend,  a  mad  man 

That  durst  expose  his  fame  to  all  opinions, 

His  life  to  unhonest  dangers. 

Id.   Women  Pleas' 'd.  Act  i.  n,  1. 

I'll  think  thee  no  more  valiant,  but  a  villain ; 

Nothing  thou  hast  done  brave,  but  like  a  thief, 

Atchiev'd  by  craft,  and  kept  by  cruelty ; 

Nothing  thou  canBt  deserve,  thou  art  unhonest. 

Id.  The  Island  Princess,  Act  ii. 

UN-HO'NOURED.  \      See  Dishonoured. 

Unho'nourable.  j  Void  of,  destitute,  de- 
prived of,  esteem,  price,  value,  regard,  or  respect. 

Therfore  the  J>wis  answeriden  and  seiden,  wherwe  seyen 
not  wel,  that  thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  deuel  ?  Jhesus 
answeride  and  seide,  I  haue  not  a  deuel ;  but  I  honoure  my 
Fadir,  and  ye  han  unhonourid  me.— Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  8. 

Great  quantite  of  Cristen  people  [were]  put  to  deth,  and 
the  holye  seruyce  of  God  lefte,  and  holye  churche  vnwor- 
ihyppyd  &  vnhonouryd,  w*  many  great  enormyties. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1339. 
Lordship,  that  I  may  know  what  I  shall 


UNH 

eing  now  I  am  not  as  I  would, 


This  proffer,  with  such  protestations,  re 
Unto  a  king  that  so  near  danger  stood, 
"  "     *!  motive  to  persuade, 


When  no  way  e 
Th'  unhonourab 
Danger  accept, 


:  could  shew  i 
means  of  safety  t 

lat  majesty  withstood. 


Civil  Wars,  b.  U. 
the  gods  ;  the  queen  of  night 
md  jealous  of  her  right, 


Milton.  Tetrachordon. 
Silent,  exult,  0  ancient  matron  dear! 
Shout  not,  be  still.     Unholy  is  the  voice 
Of  loud  thanksgiving  over  slaughter'd  men 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxii. 

UN-HO'NEST.  ^       See  Dishonest. 

Unho'nestly.        >      Being  without,  void  of — 

Unho'nesty.        J  honesty  or   of  good    faith, 
probity,  or  integrity,  credit,  or  good  repute. 

And  thilke  that  we  gessen  t 
of  the  bodi,  we  ghyuen  moi 
membris  that  ben  unhonest 
honeste  membris  han  nede  of 


.1  Deseechyo 
do  herein  ;  I  i 
guide ;  and  wo 
'      king's  pie; 


[  God  I  wei 

ire,  I  woul 

Should  not  be  unhonourable 

vol.  n, 


e  then  ready ;  if  it  were  so  the 
i  make  him  such  company  as 
o  the  king. 
Surrey,  Let.  41.  To  Cromwell. 


wrath  touches  e1 
Fir'd  with  disdai 
Unhonour'd  thou 
Not  unreveng'd  that  impious  act  shall  be. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  viii. 

UN- HOOD,  v.      To  remove  or  take  away  the 
hood  or  covering  of  the  head,  of  the  eyes. 
Falconer,  take  care,  oppose  thy  well  trained  steed. 
And  slily  stalk  ;  unhood  thy  falcon  bold, 
Observe  at  feed  the  unsuspecting  team 
Paddling  with  oary  feet.  Somervile.  Field  Sports. 

UN-HO'OKED.      Not  having  a  hook,  (sc.) 

any  thing  crooked  or  curved,  to  catch,  to  hold. 

Aptei 

Gaine  by  our 
The  princely 

■  '".p.  671. 

UN-HOOP,  v.     To   remove  the   hoop;    that 

which  holds,  confines  or  surrounds. 

But  if  they  stoop 

To  neighbour  wares,  when  merchants  do  unhoop 
Voluminous  barrels. 

Donne.   Upon  Mr.  Thomas  Coryat's  Crudities. 

UN-HO'PED.  *>      Not  looked  out  for  or  ex- 

Unho'peful.      )   pected  —  with    desire;     not 

antifipalcd  with  desire,  as  a  good. 

That  what  so  euer  thou  maieste  seen,  that  is  dooen  in  this 
worlde  vnhoped,  or  els  vnknowen,  certes,  it  is  the  righte 
order  of  thynges,  but  as  to  thy  wicked  opinion,  it  is  a  con- 
fusion.— Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 

And  may  those  holy  thoughts 

That  now  possess  me  wholly,  make  this  place 

A  temple  to  nic,  wIkmv  [  may  t;ive  thanks 

For  this  unhop'd  for  blessing  Heaven's  kind  hand 

Hath  pour'd  i 


#  Fletch.  Love's  Cure,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
nhopefullest  husband 


Prin.  And  Benedick  is 
that  I  know. 

Shakespeare.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  ii.  bc.  I. 

The  power  resign'd, 

And  all  unhop'd  the  common-wealth  restor'd, 
Amaz'd  the  public,  and  effae'd  his  [Sylla's]  crimes. 

Thomson.  Liberty. 
Alas  !  though  Jove  hath  giv'n  me  to  behold, 
Unhop'd,  the  land  again,  and  I  have  pass'd 
Furrowing  my  way,  these  num'rous  waves,  there  seems 
No  egress  from  the  hoary  flood  for  me. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  T. 

UN-HO'RNED.     Without  horns. 

— —  O  Liber  I  Still  dost  thou  injoy 
Vnwasted  youth  ;  eternally  a  boy  I 
Thou  'rt  seene  in  heaven  ;  whom  all  perfections  grace ; 
And,  when  unhornd,  thou  hast  a  virgin's  face. 

Sandys.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  iv. 

UN-HORSE,  v.      To  fall,  to  throw,  from  a 

horse;    to  dismount. 

With  swerde  in  honde  on  hym  he  felle, 
And  smote  hym  with  a  deathes  wounde, 
That  he  vnhorsed  fell  to  grounde.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  in. 


v'n  beyond  the  1 

8f  Fletch.  Humorotis  Lit 


•  indeed  hedg"d  round  i 


Bea 

And  [Singin  who  led  the  Worcestershire  men]  came  : 
length  where  Constantine  himself  fought,  unhors'd  hir 
and  us'd  all  means  to  take  him  alive. 

Milton.  History  of  England,  b. 
The  knights  unhors'd,  on  foot  renew  the  fight; 
The  glitt'ring  fauchions  cast  a  gleaming  light : 
Hauberks  and  helms  are  hew'd  with  many  a  wound; 
Out  spins  the  streaming  blood,  and  dies  the  ground. 

Dryden.  Palamon  #  Arcile,  b.  ii 

Burke  need  not  have  regretted  that  its  days  are  ove 

though  Maria  Antoinette  was  quite  as  chaste,  as  most 

those  in  whose  honours  lances  were  shivered,  and  knigh 

unhorsed.—Byron.  Chi/de  Harold,  Pref. 


UNH 

UN-HO'SPITABLE,  i.e.  Iruiospitable,  (qv.) 

Not  kind  to  strangers. 
Serv.  Shall  we  kill  him  ? 
Abber.  No,  I'll  not  be  so  unliospitable. 

Beaum.  §•  Fletch.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  U, 
The  Britons  then  shall  join  their  arms  with  youK«, 
To  drive  out  these  wnhb&pitabte  guests, 
And  leave  you  peaceful  lord  of  fruitful  Kent. 

Rowe.   The  Royal  Convert,  Act  V, 
With  ruffian  violence  and  murd'rous  rage 
You  menace  the  defenceless  and  the  stranger; 
And  from  th'  unliospitable  dwelling  drive 
Safety  and  frieudly  peace.  Id.  Ulysses,  Act  i. 

UN-HO'STILE.     Not  inimical, 


Disdair 
Spurn  their  dh 
Indignant,  by  j 


unfriendly. 


they  expire 


J.  Philips.  Blenheim. 

UN-HOU'SED.      Destitute,    deprj^ed    of  a 
house,  mansion,  covered  dwelling. 
Seek  true  religion  :  O  where?    Mirreus, 
Thinking  her  unhous'd  here,  and  tied  from  us> 
Seeks  her  at  Rome,  there,  because  he  doth  know 
That  she  was  there  a  thousand  years  ago.— Donne,  Sat,  3. 
Call  the  t 


Whose  naked 
Ofwrekefullheau 
To  the  conflicting 


1  the  spight 


I  trunkes, 


Answer  meere  nature. 

Shakespeare.   Timon  of  Alliens,  Act  iv. 

For  know  Iago, 

But  that  I  loue  the  gentle  Desdemona, 

I  would  not  my  vnhoused  free  condition 

Put  into  circumscription,  and  confine, 

For  the  seas  worth.  Id.  Othello,  Act  1. 

A  thousand  entries  to  this  citie  guide  : 

The  gates  still  open  stand,  on  every  side. 

And  as  all  rivers  run  into  the  deepe  : 

So  all  unhoused  soules  doe  thither  creepe. 

Sandys.  Ovid.  Metam. 


■ Disniay'd,  unfed,  unhoiu't 

Tne  vridow  and  the  orphan  stroll  around 
The  desert  wide ;  with  oft  retorted  eye 
They  view  the  gaping  walls,  and  poor  remains 


;  their  own.— J.  Philips.  Blenheim. 

UN-HOU'SELLED.  The  A.  S.  Huslean,  to 
administer  or  give  the  sacrament. 

Unhouselled,  —  not  having  communicated  or 
received  the  sacrament. 


Thus  ^ 


T,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand, 
ui  me,  of  crowne,  and  queene  at  once  dispatcht ; 
Cut  off  euen  in  the  blossomes  of  my  sinne, 
Vnhovzzled,  disappointed,  vnnaneld, 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

TJN-HU'MAN.    )      i.  e.  Inhuman,  (qv.)     Not 
Unhu'manize,  v.  (having  the  nature  or  quali- 
ties of  man  ;  the  feelings,  the  natural,  kind  feelings 
of  man. 

That  they  themselves  should  infallibly  have  their  turns 
In  the  course  and  circulation  of  divine  justice,  and  he 
strictly  reckoned  with   for  their  intolerable   pride,   their 


cruelty,  shewn  in  the  spoil  and  waste  they  had  made  upon 
all  nations  round  about  them  for  the  propagation  of  their 
empire.— South,  vol.xi.  Ser.  2. 

Purity  is  ridiculed  and  set  at  nought,  as  a  sour,  unsocial, 
unhumanized  virtue  ;  is  mil.  .1  an-teritv,  preciseness,  Puri- 
tanism, or  any  thing  but  what  it  really  is. 

Porteus,  vol.  11.  Ser.  <j. 

UN-HU'MBLED.      Not  lowered  or  brought 
low,  subjected,  depressed,  (sc.)  in  spirit. 
Should  I  of  these  the  liberty  regard, 

Who  freed,  as  to  their  antiehl  patrimony, 


ntant,  unveform'c 


UN-HURT. 

Unhu'rtful. 
Unhu'rtfullt. 
Unhu'rtfulness 
And  it  is  not  ynotlght  for  a  Christan 

in  to  be  i-nhiirtifiil-',  but  it  ought  also 


"\       Not  har 
I  damaged ; 
/  ceived  anj 
s.  )  or  loss. 


Not  harmed,  injured,  or 
" ;  not  having  re- 
any  mischief,  pain, 


Your  faytbe 
lyfe,  theyr  vn( 

and  lyue  chris 


1  condemne  theyr  incredulitie,  your  godly 
nes,  your  vnhurtefulncs,  shal  condemne 
id  euen  nowecondemneth,  yf  ye  bee  good, 
ye. —  Udat.  1  Corinthians,  c.  6. 


As  if  she  in  her  kinde  (unhurting  elfe) 
Did  bid  me  take  such  lodging  as  herselfe  : 
Gladly  I  took  the  place  the  sheepe  had  given, 
TJncanopy'd  of  any  thing  but  heaven. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.L  s.  i. 
In  foreign  realms  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  climes  I  pass'd  unhurt 

And  breath'd  in  tainted  air.  Spectator,  No.  459. 

After  so  many  dispersions,  and  so  many  divisions,  two  or 

three  of  us  may  yet  be  gathered  together,  to  divert  ourselves 

and  the  world  too  if  it  pleases  ;  or  at  worst  to  laugh  at  others 

OS  innocently  and  as  unhurtfully,  as  at  ourselves. 

Pope.  To  Swift,  Sep.  1725. 
But  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  unhurt,  they  got 
again  in  their  canoes;    gave  us  some  halloos ;   flourished 
their  weapons  ;  and  returned  once  more  to  the  buoys. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 


Not    used    carefully, 


UN-HU'SBANDED 

providently,  or  thriftily. 

"With  hanging  head  I  have  beheld 

A  widow  vine,  stand,  in  a  naked  field, 
Unhusbanded,  neglected,  all  forlorne, 
Brouz'd  on  by  deere.  by  cattle  cropt  and  tome. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii. 

UN-HU'SHED.       Not    stilled,    quieted, 
tranquillized. 


Without  t 


■  song  my  t 


my  soul  betray : 


UN-HU'SKED.  Void  of,  destitute  of,  the 
husk  or  cover. 

Time  was,  that,  whiles  the  autumne  fall  did  last, 
Our  hungry  sires  gap't  for  the  falling  mast, 

Of  the  Dodonian  okes. 
Could  no  unhusked  akorne  leave  the  tree, 
But  there  was  chalenge  made  whose  it  might  bee. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iii.  Sat.  1. 

U'NICORNE.  >      Fr.Unicorne;   It.Unicdrno; 

U'nicornous.     )  Sp.  Unicornio ;  Lat.  Unicornis. 

An  animal  having  one  horn  only,  (unum  cornu.) 

Venym  is  defended  by  the  home  of  an  rnicorne. 

Golden  Boke.c.  43. 

The  lion  king,  the  elephant, 

The  maiden  unicorne  was  there. 

Spenser.  An  Elegiefor  Jstrophell. 

Nature  in  other  comigerous  animals,  hath  placed  the 
horns  higher  and  reclining,  as  in  bucks  ;  in  some  inverted 
upwards,  as  in  the  rhinoceros,  the  Indian  ass,  and  tini- 
cornous  beetles. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  19. 

Yet  supposing  those  names  to  stand  for  complex  abstract 
ideas  that  contained 

the 


them,  the 

itelligible  as  that  of  a  man  ; 

Ttain,  steady 


Idea  of  an 

that  of  a  horse.— Locke.  Hum.  Undcrst.  b.  in 

UN-IDE'AL.     Not  havinsr,  destitute  of,  ideas, 
or  sensations,  of  thoughts  ;  of  mental  action. 
Some  will  be  discovered  at  a  window  by  the  road  side, 


gat  he: 


towards 

approach  of  a  momentary  supply  of  conversation, 

and  a  short  relief  from  the  teuiousness  of  unideal  vacancy. 

Rambler,  No.  135. 

They  [cards]  appear  to  me  too  dull  and  unideal  to  afford 

l thinking  man.  who  values  his  leisure,  an  adequate  return 


;  for  the  t 


! they ! 


Knox.  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  1. 

UN-I'DELL.  Chaucer  seems  to  use  this  word 
more  strongly  than  to  express  the  mere  absence 
or  negation  of  idleness  ;  (sc.) — 

Laborious. 

Thou  reader  mayst  thy  self  full  well  divine, 

That  soche  a  wo  my  wit  can  not  define, 

"Whan  that  my  wit  is  werie  it  to  thinke. 

Chaucer.  Troil.  St  Cres.  b.  v. 

UN-JE'ALOUS.     Not  envious,  or  invidious, 

or  suspicious. 

The  indulgence,  under  which  they  enjoy  present  ease,  is 
founded  on  the  gentle  and  unjeaiotu  temper  of  the  king, 
Which  may  be  shaken  and  changed  by  several  accidents, 
that  may  fall  out. — Clarendon.  Papal  Usurpation,™],  i.  c  10. 


U'NIFORM. 

Unifo'i 

UNIFo'ttMLT 

Unifo'rmi 


tM.  "\  Fr.  Uniforme ;  It.  Unifii 
ity.  I  Sp.  Uniforme  ;  Lat.  Unifoi 
lt.  f  of  one  form  (una  forma). 
ness.  )       Having  one  form,  fraim 


UNI 

fashion ;  shape,  or  make ;  one  general  appearance ; 
keeping  or  preserving  one  mode  or  manner,  plan, 
method  or  design  ;  one  constant  or  consistent 
method,  course,  or  tenor. 

Thordinance  of  these  sacraments  is  Goddes  worke,  the 
verye  author  of  them,  who  as  he  is  himselfe  vni/orme,  as 
saint  James  sayth  without  alteration,  so  as  Dauid  sayth, 
much  as  vni/orme,  for  truth 


■Whereupon  proceded  Salamons  most  wise  iudgmet,  which 
hath  this  iesson  in  it.  euer  where  contention  is,  on  that 
parte  to  be  the  truth,  where  all  saiynges  and  doynges  appeare 
vniformely  consonante  to  the  truth  pretended. — Id.  lb. 

But  for  vniformitie  of  building,  orderlie  compaction,  and 
politike  regiment,  the  towne  of  Cambridge,  as  the  newer 

!'  workmanship,  eNceedeth  that  of  Oxford. 
Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
They  giue  it  gentle  heats  (after  they  haue  spread  it  there 
verie  thin  abroad)  till  it  be  drie,  and  in  the  meane  while 
they  turne  it  often,  that  it  may  be  vniformelie  drie. 

Id.  Jo.  c.  6. 
Sometimes  there  are  many  parts  of  a  low,  and  sometimes 
it  is  uniform,  and  hath  in  it  but  one  duty. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 
The  direction  of  all  their  progressive  motions,  both  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  planets,  uniformly  from  west  to 
east,  (when  by  the  motion  of  comets  it  appears  there  was  no 
necessity  but  that  they  might  as  easily  have  moved  in  all 
imaginable  transverse  directions ;)  is  an  evident  proof  that 
these  things  are  solely  the  effect  of  wisdom  and  choice. 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  9. 
Analogies,  harmonies,  and  agreements  are  discovered  in 
the  works  of  nature,  and  the  particular  effects  explained, 
that  is,  reduced  to  general  rules,  which  rules  grounded  on 
the  analogy,  and  uniformness  observed  in  the  production  of 
natural  effects,  are  most  agreeable,  and  sought  after  by  the 
mind. — Berkley.  Of  Human  Knowledge,  pt.  i.  §  105. 

Their  skins  were  so  uniformly  covered  with  dirt,  that  it 
"    '  ■  true  colour. 
Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  G. 


UN-IMA'GINABLE.  ^  See  Iximagina: 
Unima'ginableness.  I  That  cannot  be  for 
Unima'ginablv.  J"  or   conceived,    as 

Unima'gined.  J  image  in    the    mi 


BLE. 

formed 
as  an 
mind  ; 


cannot  be  depictured  or  devised. 

Either  while  the  skilful  organist  plies  his  gTave  and 
fancied  descant  in  lofty  fugues,  or  the  whole  svmphony  with 
artful  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the  well- 
studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer. 

Milton.  Of  Education. 

If  there  be  yet  any  cavil  to  he  made,  it  can  be  none  other 

then  what  is  perfectly  common  to  it  and  to  matter,  that  is, 

tlie  urihunyhiobleness  of  points  and  smallest  particles,  and 

how  what  is  discerpible  or  divisible  can  at  all  hang  together. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

Nor  could  the  child  of  reason,  feeble  man, 

With  vigour  through  this  infant  being  drudge  ; 

Did  brighter  worlds,  their  unimayin'd  bliss 

Disclosing,  dazzle  and  dissolve  his  mind. 

Thomson.  Liberty. 

There  is  scarce  a  passage  of  scripture,  that  is  not  suitable 
or  appropriate  to  some  of  those  numberless  differences  of 
humour  the  bible  was  designed  for ;  and  in  that  unimagi- 
nable variety  of  occurrences  shared  amongst  such  vast  mul- 
titudes, finds  not  a  proper  object. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  263. 

We  cannot  hut  conclude  those  odorous  streams  to  be 
knilAagtnabty  subtil,  that  could  for  so  long  a  time  issue  out, 
in  such  swarms,  from  a  little  perfumed  water  lodged  in  the 
pores  of  a  glove,  and  yet  leave  it  richlv  stocked  with  par- 
ticles of  the  same  nature.— Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  677. 

In  the  works  of  men, 

inspection,  and  the  deepi 
d  of 
ginable  precautions.—  Seeker,  vol.vi.  Ser.  6. 

UN-I'MITABLE.      See   Inimitable. 
cannot  be  imitated. 
Cass.  Ambitious  villain. 
Gonz.  Thou  art  all  un-imitable. 

Beaum.  $  Ftetch.   The  Laws  of  Candy,  A 


UNI 
tTN-IMPA'IRABLE.  >     That  cannot  be  made 
Unimpaired.  )or   become   worse,   or 

less,  lessened  or  weakened. 

The  earth  strictly  and  philosophically-considered  is  neither 
the  lowest  of  the  creation,  nor  immovable  ;  but  this  meta- 
physical earth  is  both,  as  is  manifest  at  first  sight,  it  being 
the  lowest  degree  and  shadow  of  being ;  and  not  only 
immovable,  but  undiminishable  and  unimpairable. 


More.  Defend 


:Philos.  Cabbala, 


Instead  of  immerging  ourselves  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  ' 
which  we  shall  never  enjoy,  and  honours  which  are  empty 
bubbles,  let  our  desire  be  to  preserve  our  faculties  unim- 
paired to  the  last,  and  to  shine  as  the  sun  shines,  bright 
through  the  whole  of  its  progress. 

Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  16. 


My  strength  is  unimpaired,  not  such  as  these 

In  scorn  affirm  it. — Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxi. 

UN-IMPA'RTED.  Not  divided,  shared,  or 
communicated  (in  part)  to  others. 

But  brave  Achilles  shuts 

His  virtues  close,  an  unimparled  store. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  0.  x. 

UN-IMPA'SSIONED.  Not  moved,  roused, 
warmed,  with  passion,  sense,  or  feeling  -7  not 
animated  or  spirited. 

"While  there  with  thee  th*  enchanted  round  I  walk 

The  regulated  wild,  gay  Fancy  then 

Will  tread  in  thought  the  groves  of  Attic  land  ; 

Will  from  thy  standard  Taste  refine  her  own, 

Correct  her  pencil  to  the  purest  truth 


.  the  1 


We  admire  wit,  beauty,  station,  wealth,  titles,  and  all 
that  sparkles  with  the  brilliancy  of  external  lustre;  and 
though  we  probably  approve  the  plain  and  homely  virtues 
which  form  the  foundation  of  all  real  excellence,  it  is  with, 
the  cold  feelings  of  unimpissiomd  judgment. 

Knox.    Winter  Evenings,  Even,  66. 

The  day,  that  by  their  consent,  the  seat  of  regicide  had 
its  place  among  the  thrones  of  Europe,  there  is  no  longer  a 

impassioned,  dejected,  melancholy  duty. 

Bur/ce.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  4. 

VN-IMPE'ACHABLE.  \      That    cannot    be 
Unimpe'ached.  (withstood     or     op- 

posed; consequentially,  that  cannot  be  contested, 
accused,  arraigned,  charged  with  failure,  fault,  or 
crime. 


thee 


i  unimpeach'd, 
Rowe.  Tamerlane,  Act  i 


Hence  merchants.  unimpenchab!e  of  sin 
Against  the  chanties  of  domestic  life. 
Incorporated— seem  at  once  10  lose 
Their  nature  ;  and,  disclaiming  all  regard 
For  "V'r'-v  and  the  cc-mmon  rights  of  man, 
Build  factories  with  blood.— Cou-per.  Task,  b.  iv. 


The 


:ers   of   thi 
they 


'-'"million.— South,  vol. 


UN-IMMO'RTAL.   To  make  unimmortal;  i.e. 
to  make  those  mortal  who  were  immortal. 


i  betook  them  several  wayes, 


This  said,  they  botl 

Both  to  destroy,  or 

All  kinds,  and  for  destruction  to  mature 

Sooner  or  later.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  p.  x. 


Burke.  Speech  on  the  Acts  of  Uniformity. 

UN-IMPLI'CIT.     Not  entire,   unlimited,   or 

unrestricted; — truth — limited,   guarded,   precau- 
tioned ;  the  result  of  inquiry  and  conviction. 

In  logic  they  teach,  that  contraries  laid  together  more 
evidently  appear  :  it  follows  then  that  all  controversy  being 
permitted,  falshood  will  appear  more  false,  and  truth  the 


UN-IMPLO'RED.   Not  entreated,  supplicated, 
or  besought,  or  solicited. 


Of  my  celestial  patroness,  who  deignea 
Her  nightly  visitation  unimplor'd. 
And  dictates  to  roe  slurabring,  or  inspires 
Easie  my  unpremeditated  verse. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  1 


The  speeriie.st  oft!  v  ■ 
To  visit  all  thy  cw.m 
Comes  unpreventcd,  t 


\implor'dt  unsought.— Id.  lb.  b.i 


UN-TMPO'RTANT.  )       Not   having  weight, 
Unimpo'rting.  $  vrJue,    force,    efficacy, 

great  consequence  or  momcn.t. 


UNI 

But  if  it  be  only  matter  of  rite,  or  of  vnimporting  conse- 
quence (as  he  said)  Oh  what  madnesse  is  it  in  us  to  draw 
the  world  into  sides,  and  to  poure  out  the  soules  of  Gods 
people  like  water?— Bp.  Hall.  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

Yet,  the  chosen  vessel  fears  not  to  seem  too  scrupulous, 
in  laying  weighty  charges  upon  us  in  so  small,  and  as  we 

ruluKl  tin ,' ..■  m<-.\  tmiuipurting  a  business. 

Id.  The  Women's  Vail. 
le  of  the 

sound  rather  than  in  sense, 

;ir  opinion,  unimportant. 

Knox.  Kss.  No.  46. 

UN-IMPO'RTUNED.  Not  troubled  by  solici- 
tation ;  not  begged,  besought,  or  solicited  — 
perseveringly,  pertinaciously. 


.  which  is,  therefore, 


L,t. 


the  Lady  Carey. 


Not  placed,   set,  or  fixed 
pon  ;     not    charged,    en- 


decency  t 


UN- IMPOSED 

Unimpo'sing. 
joined,  or  exacted. 

Certainly  readers,  the  worship  of  God  singly  in  it  self,  the 
very  act  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  with  those  free  and 
uniwpos'd  expressions  which  from  a  sincere  heart  unfor- 
outwajd  gesture,  is  the  greatest 
'intf. 

on.  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  §  II. 
From  the  sure  land  is  rooted  ruffian  force, 
Lo  !   raz'd  their  haunts,  down  dash'd  their  maddening 

UN-IMPRE'SSED.  Not  marked  or  infixed— 
deeply. 

By  night,  from  objects  free,  from  passions  cool, 
Thoughts  uncontrol'd,  and  unimpress'd,  the  births 

Of  pure  election,  arbitrary  range, 

Not  to  the  limits  of  one  world  confin'd. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  5. 

UN-PRI'SONABLE.  That  cannot  be  taken 
or  held  in  confinement ;  that  cannot  be  confined 
or  shut  up. 

To  imprison  and  confine  by  force,  into  a  pinfold  of  set 
words,  those  two  most  unimprisnnable  things,  our  prayers, 
and  that  divine  spirit  of  utterance  that  moves  them,  is  a 
tyranny  that  would  have  longer  hands  than  those  giants 
who  threaten'd  bondage  to  heaven. 

Milton.  Answer  to  Eikon  Bastlike,  §  16. 

UN-IMPRO'VABLE.  ^        That    cannot    be 

Unimpro'veableness.      I  meliorated,  bettered, 

Unimpro'ved.  (  corrected,   amended, 

Unimpro'ving.  J  enhanced. 

And  of  this  kind  of  imperfect  creatures  it  will  be  perhaps 

worth  your  marking,  that  the  principal  faculty  which  is 

irrevocably  wanting  in  such,  and  by  all  teaching  irreparable 

and  unimprovable,  is  the  power  of  numhring. 

Hammond.    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  577. 
"Pis  visible  to  what  antidotes  this  must  be  imputed,  1.  to 
their  ignorance  and  iiuunprtivi-ohlenrss  in   matters  of  know- 
ledge and  rational  discourse. — Id,  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  489. 

He  [Dr.  Reid]  lias  finally,  however,  placed  the  esteem  of 
the  wise  and  good  in  the  order  of  animal  principles;  not 
from  any  persuasion,  that  it  is  tu  be  found  in  brute  animals, 
but  because  it  appears  in  the  most  unimproved,  and  the 
most  degenerate  part  of  our  species,  even  in  those  in  whom 
we  hardly  perceive  any  exertion  either  of  reason  or  of 
virtue, — Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

But  I  ask  whether,  if  the  idle  were  to  lay  aside  such 
unimpmving  works,  they  might  not  probably  find  more 
pleasure,  together  with  improvement,  in  works  of  sound 
judgment,  taste,  and  knowledge. 

Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  52. 

UN-IIVIPRO'VED.  Not  censured,  blamed  or 
reproved. 

Now  sir,  young  Fortinbras, 


Hath  in   l 


ay,  heere  and  there, 
!  enterprize 


For  foode  and  diet,  to  s 
That  hath  a  stomacke  i 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  1, 

UN-INCE'NSED.     Not  heated  or  inflamed; 
provoked,  irritated,  angered. 

Jove  !  see'st  thou  unincens'd  these  deeds  of  Mars, 

How  many  noblest  Grecians  he  has  slain 

All  shamelessly,  and  all  with  grief  of  heart 

Deploi'd  by  me  ?  Cowper.  Homer,  Iliad,  b.  v, 


See*6t  thou,  0  Jove,  and  see'st  thou  unincens'd 
These  injuries,  with  which  the  gods  afflict 
Each  other  daily,  for  the  sake  of  man  ? 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 

UN-INCHA'NTED.  Not  acted  upon,  or 
influenced  by  charms,  enchantment,  or  incanta- 
tion ;  not  charmed  or  enraptured. 


But  beauty,  like  the  fair  Hespei 

Laden  with  blooming  gold,  had 

Of  dragon-watch  witl 

To  save  her  blossoms,  and  defend  her  fruit 

From  the  rash  hand  of  bold  incontinence. 

Milton.  Comus. 
"Who  ?  whence?  thy  city  and  thy  birth  declare, 
Amaz'd  I  see  thee  with  that  potion  drench'd, 
Yet  unenchanted  ;  never  man  before 
Once  pass'd  it  through  his  lips,  and  liv'd  the  same. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  x. 

UN-INCLO'SED.     Not  shut  in,  surrounded 
(sc.  by  hedge  or  fence). 
In  waste  and  uninelosed  lands,  any  person  who  discovers 


UN-INCO'RPORATED.  Not  embodied;  not 
mixed,  mingled,  blended,  or  united  into  one  body 
or  substance,  into  one  whole. 

And  all  this  while  (which  is  the  most  strange  and  singular 
circumstance,  of  tiiL'ir  punishment)  they  have  continued 
unmixed,  ttnincnrpnrtittd  with  any  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  amidst  whom  they  dwelt.—  Atterbury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  5. 


UN-INCREA'SABLE.  That  cannot  be  aug- 
mented, or  enlarged. 

And  which  results  chiefly  from  an  either  altogether,  or 
almost  unincreasable  elevation,  and  vastness  of  affection. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.i.  p.  249. 

UN- INCUMBERED.  Not  loaded  by  accu- 
mulation ;  not  overloaded,  oppressed ;  not  em- 
barrassed. 

pect  a  book,  written 

fie  world  in  religion, 
I  belief  and  practice, 


UN-INDl'FFERENT.  Not  impartial,  not 
disinterested;  not  without  anxiety,  or  care; 
price,  value,  or  importance. 

Cesar  when  he  saw  howe  thencounter  was  in  an  vnin- 
different  place,  and  that  the  power  of  hys  ennemyes  con- 
tinually encreased.  fearyng  the  successe  of  his  men,  sent  to 
T.  Sextius  his  lieuetenant,  &c.—Goldinge.  Ccesar,  fol.  209. 

Whatsoeueris  reprehensiue,  seuere  and  sharpe,  they  haue 
others  on  the  contrarie  part  whom  they  must  al waves  cuii- 
cerne  ;  by  whirl,  their  oner  parti. dl  and  ruin, !,/[<■,  rut  pro- 
ceeding, while  they  thus  labour  amongst  the  people  to  diuide 
the  word,  thev  make  the  wont  a  ineane  to  d.inde  and  distract 
the  people.— Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politie,  b.  v.  §  SI. 

Yet  the  state  of  the  calling  vnto  the  ministerie,  where- 
unto  it  hath  pleased  God  of  his  goodnesse  to  call  me,  though 
vnworthiest  of  all,  is  so  subiect  to  mis-information,  as  except 

looke  for  any  other,  but  that  our  unindifferent  parties  may 
easily  procure  vs  to  be  hardly  esteemed  of. 

Id.   Wal.  Trovers  Supp.  to  the  Counct  II. 


UN-INDU'LGENT.      Not 
indulgent.      See  the  quotation. 
On  me  not  unindulgent  fate 


ndulyent, 


Horace,  b.  ii.  Ode  HI. 


UN-INDU'STRIOUS.  >      Not  laborious,  dili- 
Unindu'stiuously.  ]  gent,  assiduous. 


And  i 


the  Socini: 


(how  prosperously  I  determine 
iiuii  art:  nov  a  mile,  or  unindnstrioashj  sollicitous  to  free 
their  erroneous  doctrine  of  justification  from  the  objected 
guilt  of  its  tendency  to  draw  the  embracers  of  it  tu  s  ..  r i lice 
to  their  own  nets,  and  thank  themselves  for  their  felicity. 
Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 

UN-INFE'CTED.      Not    dyed    or    stained; 
tinged  or  tainted. 


UNI 

For  Ap-icola  the  son  of  Severianus'a  Pelagian  bishop  haj 
spread  his  doctrine  wide  anion"  the  Britains  not  uninfected 
aefore. — Milton.  Hist,  of  England,  b.  iii. 

Honest  Will  Wimble,  who  I  should  have  thought  had 
been  altogether  uninfected  with  ceremony,  gives  me  abun- 
dance of  trouble  in  this  particular. — Spectator,  No.  119. 
The  sullen  door, 

Yet  uninfected,  on  its  cautious  hinge 

Fearing  to  turn,  abhors  society. —  Thomson.  Summer. 

As  influence  increases,  the  jealousy  and  vigilance  of  the 
uninfected  part  of  the  community  sl.miiu  increase  in  pro- 
portion.— Knox.  Spirit  of  Despotism,  §29. 

UN-INFLA'MED.  )      Not    warmed,   heated, 
Uninkla'mmable.     >  enkindled. 


ervour  of  his  soul  exprest : 


Young.  Force  of  Religion,  b.  ii, 

UN-I'NFLUENCED.  )   Not  moved,  actuated, 


justice  id  this  |u-ori  dure,  and  who 
ling  the  force  of  equity,  however 
i  deprive  thera  of  any  part  of  what 


Will  he  [the  god  of  this  world]  teach  them  to  become  r 
men  in  understanding  as  well  as  form,  daring  to  fo 
nature,  reason,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  uniiijtuenec* 
fashion  and  affectation  l—Kn<  x,  \  ol,  v.  Ser.  25. 


by 


From  this  ( 
*as  not  produ 


it  is  evident,  that  we  feel  an  impro- 
i  motive  which  was  univfiuential,  or 
the  correspondent  act. 
Cogan.  Ethical  Treatise,  Dis.  2.  c.  4. 

UN-INFO'RMED.  Not  without  idea  or  know- 
ledge ;  not  taught,  instructed  or  made  acquainted 
with. 

On  she  came, 

Led  by  her  heav'nlv  Malar,  though  unseen. 
And  guided  by  his  voiee,  nor  nninformd 
Of  nuptial  sanctity  and  marriage  rites. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.viii. 
Nor  dare  we  under  blasphemy  conceive 
He  that  shall  be  our  supreme  judge,  shall  leave 

"Who  knows  the  hearty  of  all.  and  can  dissect 

The  smallest  fibre  of  our  flesh.— if.  Jonson,  Elegy  9. 


Nor  was  Penelope  left  uninformed 
Long  time  of  their  clandestine  plottings  deep; 
For  herald  Medon  told  her  all,  whose  ear 
Their  councils  caught,  while  in  the  outer  court 
He  stood,  and  that  they  project  fram'd  within. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 

UN-INFRI'NGED.     Not  broken  into;  broken 
down,  encroached,  trespassed  upon. 

The  vessels  that  convey  blood,  more  approach  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  also  by  dexterously  wounding  determinate 

veins  with  instruments  dipt  in  poi-ons  (especially  moist  or 
liquid  ones)  that  being  carried  by  the  circulated  blood  to  the 
heart  and  heat,  it  may  he  found"  whether  their  strength  he 
that  way  more  uninfringed,  and  their  operation  more  speedy 
(or  otherwise  differing)  than  if  they  were  taken  in  at  the 
mouth.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 


?  paradoxes 


The  constitution  of  England  is  founded  on  liberty,  and 
the  people  are  warmly  attached  to  liberty  ;  then  why  is  it 
ever  in  danger,  and  why  is  a  constant  struggle  necessary  to 
preserve  it  uninfringed .*— Knox.  Spirit  of  Despotism,  §  3. 

UN-INGE'NIOUS.  Not  having  ingenuity, 
wit,  invention,  contrivance,  cleverness. 

The  reader  does  not,  I  hope,  imagine 
to  set  about  the  refutation  of  these  t 

and  reveries  without  imagination. 

Burke.  On  a  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 

UN-INGE'NUOUS.  >       Not    frank,    liberal, 
Uninge'nlousness.      )  candid,  fair,  open,  sin- 
cere. 

If  they  had  means  of  breeding  from  their  paTents,  'tis 
likely  they  have  more  now  ;  and  if  they  have,  it  needs  must 
be  mechanic  and  innngfuu-'its  in  them,  to  bring  a  bill  of 
charges  for  the  learning  of  those  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
which  they  have  learn'd  (if  they  have  indeed  learn'd  them, 
as  they  seldom  have)  to  th^ir  own  benefit  and  accomplisb.- 
ment,—  Milton.  Cons,  on  the  Removal  of  Hirelings. 


It  is  but  an  illiterate  policy  to  think  that  such  indirect  and 
uningenuout  proceedings  can  among  wise  and  free  men 
disgrace  the  authors  and  disrepute  their  discourses. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  Ep:s.  Ded. 

If  beginnings  be  ominous  (as  they  say  they  are,)  D.  Potter 
hath  cause  to  look  for  great  store  of  uningenious  dealing 
from  you. 

Chillingworth.  Religion  of  Protestants,  Ans.  to  Pjef. 


UN-INHA'BITABLE.  "\  That  cannot  be 
Uninha'bitableness.  >  dwelt,  resided,  re- 
Uninha'bited.  J  mained,  or  abided  in. 

Andr.  Though  this  island  seeme  to  be  desert, 
Yninhabitable,  and  almost  inaccessible. 

Shakespeare.   The  Tempest,  Act  U.  sc.  I. 

They  were  not  so  destroyed  from  the  land,  until  it  grew 
uninhabitable  in  any  tolerable  manner,  and  itself  could  not, 
as  it  were,  endure  them  any  longe: 


Barrow,  vol. 


Ser.  37. 


Experience  has  shown  us,  that  divers  very  plausible  and 
radicated  opinions,  such  as  that  of  the  uninhabitableness  of 
the  torrid  zone,  of  the  solidity  of  the  celestial  part  of  the 
■world,  &rc.  are  generally  grown  out  of  request. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  312. 

This  is  an  uninhabited  island  [Cocos] ;  it  is  7  or  8  leagues 
round,  and  pretty  high  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  destitute 
of  trees,  but  looks  very  green  and  pleasant. 

Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  I6S4. 

But  where  is  the  difference  to  us,  between  a  less  globe, 
and  part  of  the  present  being  uninhabitable? 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  26. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ulietea  speak  of  an  uninhabited  island, 
about  this  situation,  called  by  them  Mopeha,  to  which  they 
go  at  certain  seasons  for  turtle. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  I. 

UN-I'NJURED. ")      Not  wronged,  or  harmed, 
Umnju'rious.        j  or  hurt  wrongfully. 
You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsunn'd  heaps 

And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope 
Danger  will  wink  on  opportunity, 
And  let  a  single  helpless  maiden  pass 
Uninjur'd  in  this  wild  surrounding  waste. 

Milton.    Comus. 
The  harmless  plunderer  rifles  the  sweets,  but  leaves  the 
flower  uninjured.— Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  19. 

Their  own  bosoms  will  be  calm  and  serene,  uninjured  and 
un£njuriaust  smooth  as  the  stream  which  glides  in  its  proper 
every  plant 

vol.  vi.  Ser.  12. 

UN-INQUI'SITIVE.  Not  seeking,  searching 
or  examining  into  or  after;  not  asking  or  interro- 
gating or  investigating. 

"  Go  therefore  thou,  with  all  thy  stirring  train 

Of  swelling  sciences,  the  gift?  of  grief. 

Go  loose  the  links  of  that  soul-binding  chain, 

Enlarge  this  uninquisitive  belief." 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vi. 

The  religion  of  such  persons  has  always  a  great  tendency 
towards  superstition;  for.  as  their  uninquisitire  temper 
keeps  them  in  a  total  ignorance  about  secondary  causes, 
they  are  apt  to  refer  every  thing  which  is  out  of  what  they 
call  the  common  course  of  nature.— that  is,  which  is  out  of 
the  course  of  their  own  daily  observation  and  experience, — 
to  an  immediate  exertion  of  the  power  of  God. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

UN-INSCRI'BED.  Not  written  upon  or  en- 
graved. 


Natural  re; 
greater,  and  1 
than  the  hell 


UNI 

l  light  to  the  c 


science,  but  faith  is  a 

Ser.  3. 


ridels  and  uninstructed. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol 
Bend.  In  an  unlucky  hour 
That  fool  intrudes,  raw  in  this  great  affair, 
And  uninstructed  how  to  stem  the  tide. 

Dryden.  Don  Sebastian,  Act  iii.  SC.  1. 

[[might  have  instanced]  pain  from  captious  uninstructive 

wrangling,  and  the  pleasure  of  rational  conversation  with  a 

friend,  or  of  well-directed  study  in  the  search  and  discovery 

of  truth. — Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  20. 


oyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  9S. 

[I  have  seen  men]  who  wrote  learnedly,  elegantly,  politely 
and  acutely,  so  dull  and  apparently  weak  in 
as  to  be  considered  as  verv  unpleasant  and 
Winter  Evenings,  Even. 


)£NOt  percrr  i'.ii:-  or 
understanding ;  not 
having  power  or 
ability     to      under- 


UN-INTE'LLIGENT.  ^       Not  perceiving  or 
Uninte'lligence. 
Unintelligible. 
Unintelligibly. 

Unintelligibi'lity.  I  stand  ;  not  knowing, 

Unintelligibleness.  J  or  skilful,  or  well- 
informed. 

And  [he  thinks]  that  those  that  practise  them  are  a  sort 
of  brain  sick,  melancholy,  unintelligent  persons,  that  want 
wit  or  breeding,  and  understand  not  themselves  or  the 
world.— Hale.  Cont.  Ep.  to  his  Son. 

And  now  his  un-intelligence,  was  not  more  strange  then 
ion;  This  is  John  Baptist,  whom  I  be- 
U.  Cont.  John  Baptist  Beheaded. 

S.  Paul  reproved  the  endless  genealogies  of  the  Gnosticks 
and  Platonists,  making  circles  of  the  same  things,  or  of 
divers  whose  difference  they  understood  not;  as  intelligence, 
fear,  majesty,  foundation,  wisdom,  magnificence,  mercy, 
victory,  kingdom,  foundation,  God,  and  such  unintelligible 
stuffe  which  would  make  fools  stare,  and  wise  men  at  a  loss. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  6.  21. 


headed. — Bp. 


Credit  the  uniyiieliig,'-. . 


i.—Glanvill. 


That  a  truth  shoul 
to  me  as  unintelligit 
be  ignorant  of  it,  at  t 

I  gone  c 


I  require  our  theorist  to  shew  us  some  inconvenience  or 
i  j.L-  one  more  than  in  the  other. 
Bp.  Herb.  Croft  on  Burnet's  Theory,  (1685.) 

The  known  properties  are,  that  it  is  not  necessary  or  self- 
existent,  but  dependent,  finite,  (nay,  that  it  fills  but  a  few 
very  small  and  inconsiderable  portions  of  space,)  that  it  is 
divisible,  passive,  unintelligent,  and  consequently  uncapable 
of  any  active  power.— Clarke.  Evidences  of  Religion,  Pref. 
nate,  and  yet  not  assented  to,  is 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  i.  c.  2. 

After  he  had  gone  on  for  some  time  in  this  unintelligible 
cant,  I  found  that  be  jumbled  natural  and  moral  ideas  toge- 
ther in  the  same  discourse,  and  that  his  great  secret  was 
nothing  else  but  content.— Spectator,  No.  574. 

However,  this  art  of  writing  unintelligibly  has  been  very 
much  improved,  and  followed  by  several  of  the  moderns, 
who,  observing  the  general  inclination  of  mankind  to  dive 
into  a  secret,  and  the  reputation  many  have  acquired  by 
concealing  their  meaning  under  obscure  terms  and  phrases, 
resolve,  that  they  may  be  still  more  abstruse,  to  write 
without  any  meaning  at  all.— 2d.  No.  379. 

What  the  stream  of  water  does  in  the  affair,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  this;  by  the  application  of  an  unintelli- 
gent impulse  to  a  mechanism  previously  arranged,  arranged 
independently  of  it,  and  arranged  by  intelligence,  an  effect 
is  produced,  viz.  the  corn  is  ground. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  2. 
As  he  counted  the  fathoms,  we  observed  that  he  called 
the  numbers  by  the  same  name  that  they  do  at  Otaheite  ; 
language   was   in  a  manner  wholly  unin* 
US. — Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 


Oh  fact  accurst !  Pope.   Windsor  Forest. 

UN-INSPI'RED.     Not  breathed  into  or  en- 

breathed ;  not  actuated,  animated  by  the  Spirit. 

For  thus,  all  the  truths,  of  what  kind  soever,  that  met 

nlightened 


established  there.— Locke.  Hum.  Underst.] 


They  unfortunately  contracted  also  a  veneration  for  his 
opinions,  [i.'aMn]— a  vener.itinn  more  than  was  due  to  the 
opinions  of  any  uninspired  teacher. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

UN-INSTRU'CTED.  \      Not    provided    or 

LMNSTRt-'cTivE.  )  furnished,   (sc.)  with 

knowledge  or  learning;    not  informed,  taught, 
guided,  directed. 


nevertheless 
Ulligible  to  i 

Therefore  to  talk  of  the  will  by  a  single  act  giving  birth 
)  to  many  successive  motions  and  casting  a  perverseness 
upon  itself  that  shall  i-oittmue  for  days,  months  and  years, 
is  talking  unintelligibly :  the  continuance  of  a  thing  in  its 
own  nature  momentary  hi- ins  a  CHiiir-niiciion  in  terms. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  6. 

UN-INTE'NTIONAL.  )      Not  designed,  pur- 
Uninte'ntionally.  J  posed,  or  meant. 

It  is  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  which  causes  unin- 

tenlional  lapses  in  the  duties  of  friendship,  as  well  as  in  all 

other  duties.—  Knox.  Ess.  No.  25. 


Ignorance  may  he  productive  of  many  evils  wnntentinn 
ally,  which  upon  the  retrospect  it  may  sincerely  lament. 

Cogan.  Ethical  Treatise,  Dis.  1,  c.  2 
We  endeavoured  to  make  him  understand  the  necessity 
we  were  under  of  setting  fire  to  the  village,  by  which  hi! 
house,  and  those  of  his  brethren,  were  unintentionally  con 
I  lumed.— Cook,  Third  Voyage,  b.v.  c.  4, 
1  2084 


UNI 

UN-I'NTERESSED.^k      Not   concerned  or 

Uninterested.  Vaffected;    not  moved 

Uni'nterestino.  J  or  engaged  ;    having 

nothing  (good  or  ill)  involved  as  a  consequence. 

When  the  testimony  Is  general,  both  as  to  time  and  place 
uninterested,  full,  plain  and  constant,  in  matters  of  sense  and 
of  easie  knowledg  in  such  circumstances  as  these,  the  evi- 
dence of  testimony  is  no  more  doubted,  than  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  reason  or  sense.— Glanvill,  Ess.  2. 

And  [it]  deprives  me  of  the  only  means  which  I  had  left 
to  shew  the  world  that  true  honour  and  uninieressed  respect 
which  1  have  always  payed  you. 

Dryden.  Troll.  e}  Cres.  Ep.  Ded. 

Nearness  of  relation  is  a  ground  of  preference,  which 
should  never  be  disregarded  without  the  strongest  motives 

other  good  and  wise  persons, 
to  be  such.— Seeker,  vol.  ii. 


Paradoxes  which  affront  common  I 
barren  truths  which  generate  r 

augment  unwieldy  bulk,  without  adding  any  thing  to  weight. 
Late  State  of  the  Nation. 


Not   intermingled,   or 


UN-INTERMI'XED. 

mingled  or  blended  with. 
How  causes,  councels,  and  t 
So  long  as  these  unhappy  til 


I  versify  the  truth,  not  poetize; — Daniel.  Civil  Wars.  b.  i. 

UN-INTE'RPRETED.       Not    explained    or 

expounded;    not  made   known,   clear,  or  intel- 
ligible. 

And  not  only  single  words  may  in  process  of  time  vary 
their  sense  greatly,  but  combinations  of  several  words  may 
come  to  have  meaning,  very  different  from  what  the  terms, 
of  which  they  are  composed,  uninterpreted  by  practice, 
would  lead  one  to  comprehend.— Seeker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  7. 

UN-INTE'RRED.  Not  put  or  placed  under 
the  earth ;  not  buried. 

their  names  memorable  and  famouB, 


They  would  havt 
yet,  they  rot;  they  are  either  buried  with  them,  or  remem- 
bered with  disgrace  ;  and  rotting  above  ground  as  carcases 
uninterred,  and  so  are  the  more  noisome,  and  it  is  as  little 
mentioned,  as  for  Pilate  that  his  name 

iu.  19. 

UN-INTERRU'PTED.  )      Not  broken  in  be- 
Uninterru'ptedly.  f  tween,   so  as  to  be 

in  the  way ;  not  stopped,  or  hindered  from  pro- 
ceeding or  continuing. 

Here  he  promised  himself  a  virtuous  quietness  :  that 
blessed  tranquility  which  he  always  prayed  and  laboured 
for  ;  that  so  he  might  in  peace  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  peace, 
and  glorify  God  by  uninterrupted  prayers  and  praises;  for 
this  he  always  thirsted;  and  yet  this  was  denied  him. 


Walton.  Life  of  Hooker. 

We  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  succession  and  duration,  by 
the  train  of  other  ideas  succeeding  one  another  in  the  mind, 
without  the  idea  of  any  motion,  as  by  the  train  of  ideas 
caused  by  the  uninterrupted  sensible  change  of  distance  be- 
tween two  bodies,  which  we  have  from  motion. 

Locke.  Cn  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  14. 

We  are  not  se 
dependence  on  th 
ruptedly  enjoy  it. 

nsible  e 
e  divine 

ough  of  our  continual  need  and 
goodness,  if  we  long  and  uninter~ 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  367. 

exported  every 


About  six  thousand  pipes  [of  wine]  \ 

year  to  North  America,  while  the  trade  wiwi  u  was  umnier- 

rupted ;  at  present,  they  think  not  above  half  the  quantity. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

It  is  intire,  separate,  and  uninterruptedly  directed  toons 
scene  of  things  (Isaiah  52). 

Paley.  Evideneel  of  Christianity,  pt.  11.  C.  1. 

UN-INTHRA'LLED.     See  Disenthrall. 
Free  from  slavery  or  bondage,— from  the  domi- 
nion of  a  master. 

,inthra!Va\ 
fear  either 
should  in  one  particular  outstrip  all  preci- 
iniBtn  with  their  scruples  and  cases. 

Milton.  Antwer  to  Eikon  Basilihe,  Pref. 

UN-INTI'TLED.     Having  no  right  or  claim. 
But  however,  that  state,  is  undoubtedly  a  bad  one;  des- 


titute of  sufficient  strength,  i 
supplies  of  grace,  to  reward 
covenant  of  baptism,  affords  t 


'  obedience:  till  God.  in  the 

relief  in  all  these  respects. 

Seeker,  vol.  iil.  Ser.  17, 


UNJ 
UN-I'NTRICATED.       Not   intangled,    per- 
plexed,  involved, 

That  plain,  honest,  well-natur*d,  undisguised  heart  both 
toward3  men  and  God,  emblematically  express'd  by  those 
smooth  hands  of  Jacob,  the  fair  open  campania  of  even, 
clear,  unintricated  designs,  far  from  the  groves  and  mean- 
ders, the  dark  depths,  the  intrigues,  the  dexterities  and 
Bubtilties  and  falsenesses  of  the  merchant-worldling. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  502. 

[  UN-INTRODU'CED.  Not  led  or  brought 
in  ;  not  brought  into  notice,  to  the  knowledge  of, 
or  an  acquaintance  with. 

The  truths  I  sing  shall  feel ; 

And,  feeling,  give  assent ;  and  their  assent 
Is  ample  recompense;  is  more  than  praise. 
But  chiefly  thine,  O  Litchfield  !  nor  mistake  ; 
Think  not  unintroducd  I  force  my  way 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  5. 

UN-INVA'DED.  Not  gone  or  entered  upon  ; 
not  encroached  upon,  assailed,  or  attacked. 

Of  this  I  shall  speak  with  such  latitude,  as  may  leave  the 
province  of  the  professor  uninvaded ;  and  shall  not  antici- 
pate those  precepts,  which  it  is  his  business  to  give,  and 
your  duty  to  understand. — Reynolds,  Dis.  2. 

UN-INVE'NTED.  )      Not  come  to  or  arrived 
Uninve'ntive.  fat,   not  found,  or   disco- 

vered, or  disclosed.      Uninventive, — 

Not  having  the  power  of  invention,  of  finding, 
discovering,  or  contriving. 

If  that  happen 

Then  I  shall  force  thee  tho'  thou  wert  a  virgin 
By  vow  to  Heaven,  and  shall  pull  a  heap 
Of  strange  yet  uninvented  sin  upon  me. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.  King  §■  No  King,  Activ. 
"Whereto  with  look  compos'd  Satan  repli'd 
Not  uninvented  that,  which  thou  aright 


"  It  is  thine  own  fault,  thou  sullen  uninventive  com- 
panion," answered  Varney.— Scott.  Kenilworth,  c.  5 

UN-INVE'STIGABLE.      That   may  not  be 

traced  or  followed  out,  pursued,  searched,  in- 
quired after  or  examined. 

Whence  it  will  appear,  that  upon  this  account  they  will 
deserve  admiration,  th«  number  of  them  being  uninves- 
trgable  by  us,  and  so  affording  us  a  demonstrative  proof  of 
the  unlimited  extent  of  the  Creator's  skill,  and  the  fecun- 
dity of  his  wisdom  and  power. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

As  to  idiots  and  infants,  our  Saviour's  meritorious  per- 
formances are  applied  (in  a  manner  unknowable  by  us) 
without  so  much  as  a  capacity  to  know  or  believe  any 
thing;  that  so  we  (to  whom  God's  judgment's  are  inscru- 
table, and  hisways  uninvestigabte)  know  not  how  grace  may 
be  communicated  unto,  and  Christ's  merits  may  avail  for 
other  ignorant  persons.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 

UN-INVI'TED.  >       Not   called   or   asked   to 
Uninvi'ting.  )  come. 

Uninviting, — not  asking,  requesting,  soliciting  ; 
persuading,  enticing. 

Don  John.  That  thought  comes  uninvited.  Then,  like  an 
uninvited  guest,  let  it  he  treated:    Begnne  intruder. 

Vanburgh.    The  False  Friend,  Act  iii. 
It  cannot  reasonably  be  thought,  that  such  unlikely  men, 
Should   so   successfully   preach    so   uninviting   a  doctrine, 
Unless  it  were  confirmed  by  conspicuous  miracles. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  536. 
We  dare  not  yet  approach— thou  know'st  his  mood, 
When  strange  or  uninvited  steps  intrude. 

Byron.   The  Corsair,  s.  6. 

UN-INVO'LVED.  Not  infolded,  complicated, 
perplexed. 

You  will  not  be  obliged  to  sell  your  vote  and  influence ; 
nor  to  court,  a  minister  for  a  lucrative  employment,  bo  long 
as  you  preserve  your  own  finances  uninvotv'd. 

Knox.   To  a  Young  Nobleman,  Let.  28. 

UN-INU'RED.  Not  accustomed,  habituated; 
not  habitually  practised. 

Protected  mice 

The  race  exiirunus.  unturned  to  wet. 

Their  mansions  quit,  and  other  countries  seek. 

Philips.  On  the  Fall  of  Chloe's  Jordan. 
He  then  took  foremost  up  the  shaft  and  bow, 
And,  at  the  portal  standing,  strove  to  bend, 
But  bent  it  nut,  fatiguing  first  his  hands 
Too  delioate  and  uninur'd  to  toil. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xii. 

UN-JOIN,  u.)      See  Disjoin.    To  separate  or 
Unjoi'nt,  ri    $  sever,  the  union ;  to  dispart,  to 


And  al  the  Jewene  joye  unjoyenen.  and  unlocken 

nd  bote  yf  thei  reverencen  hus  resurexion.  and  the  rode 

honoure.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  353. 


And  the  same  diuersitie  of  hir  natures,  that  so  discorden, 
that  one  fro  that  other  muste  departen,  and  vninynen  the 
thynges,  that  been  conioyned,  if  there  ne  were  one  that 
conteined,  that  he  hath  conioyned  and  ibound. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 
"  Unhappy  hand  !  it  had  been  happy  time  for  me 
If  when  to  write  thou  learned  first,  unjointed  hadst  thou 
be. "—Surrey.  Repents  his  Rashness,  %c. 

My  bloud  congeleth,  and  my  synewes  drie,  the  stoanes 
openeth,  and  my  sowle  woulde  passe  foorthe  :  the  ioynctes 
vnioigne  a  sonder,  and  my  spirites  are  troubled. 

Golden  Soke,  c.  40. 
The  while  thilke  same  vnhappy  ewe, 
Whose  clouted  legge  her  hurt  doth  shew. 

Fell  headlong  into  a  dell, 
And  there  vnioynted  both  her  bones. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  March. 

And  therefore  to  speak  in  this  cause  at  all,  were  but 

labour  lost,  saving  only  in  respect  of  them,  who  beinge  as  yet 

unjoined   unto   this   conspiracy,    may  be  haply  somewhat 

stayed.— Hooker.  Ecclesiastua/l  Volt  tie,  b.  vii.  §21. 

And  gluttonous  death  will  instantly  unjoint 
My  body  and  soul  and  I  shall  sleep  a  space. 

Donne.  Holy  Sonnets,  Son,  6. 

Sam.  I  hear  the  sound  of  words,  their  sence  the  air 
Dissolves  unjointed  e're  it  reach  my  ear. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

U'NION.  ^  Fr.  Union,  unir ;  It.  Unidne, 
Uni'te,  v.  unirej     Sp.  Union,   unir,-    Lat. 

U'nit.  Unire,  from  units  ;   Gr.  Ev,  one. 

U'nity.  (See  One.)     To  unite,— 

Uni'tedly.  I  To  be,  or  cause  to  be,  or  be- 
Uni'ter.  (come — one,  to  collect,  asso- 
Uni'ting,  n.  ciate,  to  join — into  one,  into  one 
U'nitive.  or  a  single  substance  or  body  ; 

Uni'tion.  to  conjoin,  to  combine,  to  co- 

U'nifv,  v.     J  alesce,  to  concur. 
A  unit  is — one,  sole,  single  thing. 
Union, — the  conjunction  into  one  of  more  than 
me. 
In  an  hote  hervest.  wenne  ich  hadde  myn  hele 
And  lymes  to  labore  with,  and  lovede  wel  fare 
And  no  dede  to  do.  bote  drynke  and  to  slepe 
In  hele  and  in  unite.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  75. 

Consider  that  my  conning  is  dis-able 
To  write  to  you  the  figure  vniable. 

Imputed  to  Chaucer.  The  Craft  of  Louers. 


Wherof  men  knowe  redily 
The  high  almighty  trinitee, 

,  god  in  vnitce. — Gower.  Con.  A. 


Whiche  i 
They 


s  not  the  very  true  and  sincere  delectation, 
eth  by  a  certayne  vnion  and  perfect  agreement, 
by  the  conjunction  and  ioyning  together  of  our  soules  with 
almightie  God.— Fisher.  A  Godlie  Treatisse,  $c. 

Than  Benedyc  aunswered  and  said  :  the  vnyon  of  the 
churche  I  desyre,  and  I  haue  taken  great  payne  therin. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  233. 

Wherefore  the  English  and  French,  with  forces  and 
mindes  vnited,  sayled  ouer  into  Africa,  who  when  they 
approched  vnto  the  shore  were  repelled  by  the  barbarians 
from  landing.— Hackluyt.    Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

The  emperoure  taryed  vpon  vii  wekys  and  odde  dayes  in 
Englande,  whiche  after  some  wryters,  was  to  thentent  to 
set  an  vnr/te  &  rest  atwene  the  Frenshe  kynge  &  kynge 
Henry. — Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1415. 


Then  her  grace  marched  forward  toward  Gracious  strete, 
where  was  erected  a  goodly  pageant  and  a  sumptuous, 
which  was  the  vnitingc  of  the  twoo  houses  of  Yorke  and 
Lancaster. — Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1558. 


cuts  the  refractory  sinner  from  the 
anion  or  religious  entercourse  of  the  church  ;  he  is 
be  reckoned  as  a  brother,  or  a  relative  in  our  religious 
friendship  and  union. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 


But 


divide,  to  sunder, 


nd  at  such  a  distance  in  their 
iat  to  suppose  an  uniter  of  a 
should  partake  of  some  of  the 
ranted  by  any  of  our  faculties  i 


qualities  of  both,  Is 
yea,  most  absonous 

Glanviil,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  0.  8.  t,  3 
3085 


This  was  the  cause  .  f  mens  vniting  themselues  at  the 
first  in  politique  societies,  which  societies  could  not  bee 
without  gouemment,  nor  government  without  a  distinct 
kind  of  law  from  that  which  hath  beene  already  declared. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  h.  i.  §  10. 

The  bigots  of  the  popish  party  cried  out  against  us  vehe- 
mently, and  enquired,  where  is  your  church  of  England, 
since  you  have  no  unity?  for  vour  ecclesiastic  head  of 
unity,  your  bishops  are  gone. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4.  To  the  Reader. 

And  yet  it  is  without  all  peradventure  that  all  laws  which 
are  commonly  called  natural  are  most  reasonable,  they  are 
perfective  of  nature,  uuitur  of  sock-ties,  necessary  to  com- 
mon life,  and  therefore  most  agreeable  to  reason. 

Id.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

Let  then  all  the  pretenders  to  peace,  procure  to  simplifle 
and  unific  their  desires  by  this  single  address  to  the  will 
and  order  of  God. 

Montague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  8. 

Self-love  and  social  at  her  birth  began, 

Union  the  bond  of  all  things,  and  of  man. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  3. 

[We  were]  ignorant  that  the  time  drew  near,  when  the 
squadron  would  be  separated  never  to  unite  again,  and  that 
this  day  of  our  passage  was  the  last  chearful  day  that  the 
greatest  part  of  us  would  ever  live  to  enjoy. 

Anson.  Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

Now  of  substances  also,  there  arc  two  sorts  of  ideas ;  one 
of  single  substances,  as  they  exist  separately,  as  of  a  man 
or  a  sheep  ;  the  other  of  several  of  tlmse  put  together,  as  an 
army  of  men,  or  flock  of  sheep;  which  collective  ideas  of 
several  substances  thus  put  together,  are  as  much  each  of 
them  one  single  idea,  as  that  of  a  man,  or  an  unit. 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  il.  c.  12. 

The  great  collective  idea  of  all  b 

any  the  least  particle  of  matter  u 
unity  of  any  idea,  that  it  be  considi 
tion  or  picture,  though  made  up  of  e 


one  representa- 

riany  particulars. 

Id.  lb.  c.  24. 


From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  unity  of  God,  is  a  true 
and  real,  not  figurative  unity. 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  3. 


Farts  separated  and  disjoined, 
gently  and  equally,  that  they  ma 
so  be  prepared  for  unition. —  Wist 


o  be  brought  together 
ich  one  another,  and 
Surgery,  b.  V.  c.  1. 


Let  the  bond 

Of  mutual  firm  accord, 

Unite  them,  and  let  wealth  and  p«ace  abound. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxiv. 


the 


vledged  only 


in  part.     When  this  is  the 

the  trinitarian  insists  on  th 

body  of  scripture.— Gilpin.  Ser.  Hint  90. 

UN-JO'YFUL.  )      Not  having,  or  giving  glad- 
Unjo'yous.  /  ness,    pleasure,    or    delight ; 

not  gladdening,  pleasing,  or  delighting. 

unjoyous, 


It  must  needs  be  bot 
perceiving  person  so  del 
be  freely,  and  upon  good 


d  injurious  to  any 
and  more  injurious  than  to 
dismist. 

Milton.  Tclrachordon. 

She  has  read  and  distributed  [printed  certificates  of  Flori- 

mel's  age]  to  this  unjopful  set  of  people,  who  are  always 

enemies  to  those  in  possession  of  the  good  opinion  of  the 

company. — Tatter,  No.  16. 

Till  Morn,  late  rising  o'er  the  drooping  world, 

Lifts  her  pale  eye  unjogous.  Thomson.   Winter. 

UNI'PAROUS.        Bearing  or  bringing  forth 
one  at  a  birth,  (partus.) 

Others  make  good  the  paucity  of  their  breed  with  the 


UNI'QUE,  n.  From  Fr.  adj.  Unique.  Single, 
singular;  one,  only,  alone. 

The  success,  therefore,  of  Maliometanism,  stands  not  in 
the  way  of  this  i 


ty,  in  the  i 


m.y.  pr. 


Fr.  Unisson* 


Un 


U'NISON,  n.  } 

Uni'sonotjs.     J 

ice,  concord,  agi 
concord,  agreement. 
Not  suffering  her  shrill  wat 
Tun'd  with  a  whistling  pah 
To  tell  as  high  they  priz'd  t 
Al  tne  quick  lemiet  or  eweet  nightingal 

Browne,  Britannia'*  Faiiorals,  t>.  i,  9.2, 


single  sound  ;  concur- 
of  sound  ;  generally — 


;  they r 


I  vnle, 


All  organs  of  sweet  stop 

All  sounds  on  fret  by  string  or  golden  wire 
Tempered  soft  tunings,  intermixt  with  voice 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 


Choral  c 


And  in  al!  exigencies  of  his  children,  1 
their  complaints,  and  cannot  hold  out  against  their  raoan- 
ings  ;  he  may,  as  Joseph,  seem  strange  for  a  while,  but 
cannot  act  that  strangeness  long;  his  heart  moves  and 
Bounds  to  theirs,  gives  the  echo  to  their  griefs  and  groans, 
as  they  say  of  two  strings  that  are  perfect  unisons,  touch 
the  one,  the  other  also  sounds. 

Leighton.  Com.  on  1  Peter,  c.  3. 

That  both  these  parties  [papists  and  puritans]  should  so 
exactly  keep  time  together  in  troubling  it  [Government]  if 
there  were  not  something  of  peculiar  harmony,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  unison  correspondence  between  them,  requires  a 
more  than  ordinary  reach  of  understanding  to  conceive. 

South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  1. 

A  work  which  warms  our  passions,  and  hurries  us  on 
With  the  rapid  vehemence  of  its  style,  may  be  read  once  or 
twice  with  pleasure  ;  but  it  is  the  more  tranquil  style  which 


These  apt  notes  (to  si.:  :;    were  about 

0  tunes  of  one  part  unlv,  and  in  one  unisonous  key. 

Warton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  171. 


Prior.  Solomon,  b.  ii. 


U'NIVERSE. 
Universal,  adj. 
Universal,  r. 
Unive'rsalist. 
Universally. 
Universality. 
Unive'rsalness. 
University. 


Fr.  Univers;  It.  Univirso} 
Sp.  Universo  ;    Lat.  Univer- 
sus,   (units  et  versus,   quasi 
unum  versus,  Vossiua.)  Uni- 
"  verse,  and  formerly  Universal 
and  University,  applied,  to — 
The  whole  or  entire  mun- 
dane system,  the  system  of 
the  world.      Universal,  adj. — 

Extending  to,  comprehending  all,  (without  ex- 
ception,) the  whole,  the  total.  For  university,  (in 
common  usage), — 

A  school  or  college  for  teaching ;  see  the 
quotation  from  Adam  Smith. 

So  also  the  tunge  is  hut  a  litel  membre,  and  reisith  greet 
thing  is.  l«i  hot  i  litil  lier  brc-nneth  a  ful  greet  wood?  and  oure 
tunge  is  fier,  the  unyuersitee  of  wickidnesse. 

Wiclif.  James,  c.  3. 
Reason  surmounteth  imaginacion,  and  comprehendeth  by 
vniuersall  lokyng,  the  common  speache,  but  the  iye  of 
intelligence  is  higher,  for  it  surmounteth  the  enuironnyng  of 
the  vniuenitie,  and  looketh  ouer  that,  by  pure  subtilitie  of 
thought. — Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  v. 

That  sothly  she  her  self  that  is  to  sain  reason,  loketh  and 
comprehendeth  by  reason  A  ruiuersalitie,  both  that  that  is 
sensible,  and  that  that  is  imaginable. — Id.  lb. 

So  that  in  due  tyme  is  bore 

Thischilde:  and  forthwith  therupon 


There  t 
Of 


vniuersele.—Goicer.  Con. 


For  as  the  celestyall  bod  yes  aboue  complecte  ail  and  at 
euery  tyme  the  vniuersall  worlde,  the  creatures  theriu 
coteyned,  and  all  their  dedes,  semblably  so  dothe  history. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycte,  vol.  i.  Pref. 

But  the  stonne  which  had  smitte  the  image  was  made  so 
great  that  it  fulfilled  the  vniucrsat  evthe. 

Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  b.  u. 

He  attayned  to  suche  a  fourme  in  all  his  gouernaunce, 
that  he  was  named  and  taken  for  father  of  the  senate,  of 
the  people,  and  vm/uersallu  of  all  the  hole  empyre. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  23. 

In  this  31  yeare  of  king  Henries  reigne,  great  death  and 
murren  of  cattell  began  in  this  land  so  rniuersallie  in  all 
places,  that  no  towne  nor  village  escaped  free. 

Holinshed.  Chron.  of  England,  Hen.  I.  an.  1130. 

But  if  a  man  may  presentlie  giue  a  ghesse  at  the  miner- 

he  shall  saie  at  ilir  l.i-.t,  that  the  twentith  part  of  the  realme 
is  imploied  vpou  deere  and  conies  alreadie. 

Id.  Descrip.  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

These  be  the  contentes  of  M.  Hardinges  clew,  and  thus 


substantially   hath  he    prooued 

Jewell.  Replie  vnto  M.  Hardinge,  p.  93. 

There  be  many  nowe  a  days  in  famouse  scholes  and 
vniuersities,  v niche  be  so  moche  gyuen  to  the  study  of 
tongues  only,  that  whan  they  write  epistels,  they  seme  to 


O  for  a  clap  of  thunder  now,  as  loud 
As  to  be  heard  throughout  the  universe. 
To  tell  the  world  the  fact,  and  to  applaud  i 


For  Catholic  in  Greek  signifies  universal:  and  the 
Christian  church  was  so  call'd,  as  consisting  of  all  nations 
*"  ~rhom  the  gospel  was  to  be  preach'd,  in 


Our  learned  antiquary  [Mr.  Cambden]  mentioning  his 
death,  the  modesty  and  other  virtues  of  Mr.  Hooker,  and 
magnifying  his  books,  wished,  that  for  the  honour  of  this, 
and  benefit  of  other  nations,  they  were  turned  into  the 
universal  language.— Walton.  Life  of  Hooker. 

The  appellations  that  be  universal,  and  common  to  many 
things,  are  not  always  given  to  all  the  particulars  (as  they 
ought  to  be)  for  like  conceptions,  and  like  considerations  in 
them  all;  which  is  the  cause  of  many  of  them  are  not  of 
constant  signification,  but  bring  into  our  mind  other 
thoughts  than  those  for  which  they  were  ordained,  and 
these  are  called  equivocal. — Hobbs.  Human  Nature,  c.5. 

The  rules  that  God  hath  set  men  to  live  by,  are  univer- 
sally just,  and  there  is  an  universal  obligation  upon  all  men 
to  obey  tbeni.—  Leighton.  Com.  on  1  Peter,  c.  2. 

God  sends  not  ill ;  if  rightly  understood, 

Or  partial  ill  is  universal  good. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  4. 

But  you  require  an  answer  positive, 

Which  yet,  when  I  demand,  you  dare  not  give, 

For  fallacies  in  universals  live. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

The  same  colour  being  observed  to-day  in  chalk  or  snow, 
which  the  mind  yesterday  received  from  milk,  it  considers 
that  appearance  alone,  makes  it  a  representative  of  all  that 
kind  ;  and  having  given  it  the  same  whiteness,  it  by  that 
sound  signifies  the  same  quality,  wheresoever  to  be  ima- 
gined or  met  with:  and  thus  universals,  whether  ideas  or 
terms,  are  made.— Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

For  a  modern  free-thinker  is  an  unirersalist  in  specula- 
tion ;  any  proposition  whatsoever  he's  ready  to  decide  ; 
every  day  de  quolibet  ente,  as  our  author  here  professes. 

Bentley.  On  Free  Thinking,  §  3. 

Words  are  general,  as  has  been  said,  when  used  for  signs 
or  general  ideas,  and  so  are  applicable  indifferently  to  many 
particular  things:  but  universality  belongs  not  to  things 
themselves,  which  are  all  of  them  particular  in  their  exist- 
ence ;  even  those  words  and  ideas,  which  in  their  signifi- 
cation are  general.— Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

One  of  the  grand  difficulties,  that  he,  who  would  be  highly 
virtuous,  must  expect  to  surmount  and  conquer,  is  the 
temptation,  that  is  afforded  by  the  universality  of  vicious 
customs  and  examples.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  558. 

As  it  resembled  a  royal  court  in  regard  of  those  many 
noblemen   and  persons  of  quality  that  lived  in  it,  so  one 

might  esteem  it  an  uuiversit,/,  for  those  r 

men  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge  and  good  learning  that 

his  domesticks.— Slrype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Hen.  VIII.  an. 


,  my  i 


Thine  and  my  brave  forefathers,  whose  exploits 
Have  shar'd  so  long,  such  universal  praise. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxiv. 
The  present  universities  of  Europe  were  originally,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  ecclesiastical  corporations,  instituted 
for  the  education  of  churchmen.  They  were  founded  by  the 
authority  of  the  pope;  and  were  so  entirely  under  his  im- 
mediate protection,  that  their  members,  whether  masters  or 
students,  had  all  of  them  what  was  then  called  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  that  is,  were  exempted  from  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  countries  in  which  their  respective  universities 
were  situated,  and  were  amenable  only  to  the  ecclesiastical 
trihunals.  What  was  taught  in  the  greater  part  of  those 
universities  was  suitable  to  the  end  of  their  institutions, 
either  theology,  or  something  that  was  merely  preparatory 
to  theology.— Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  1. 

I WIVO'CAL.  A      Fr.   Univoguer- simple,   of 

Univo'cally.      >  one  only  sense  or  signilirat  ion, 
Univoca'tion.  J  (Cotgrave. )        It.    Univoco; 
Sp.  Univoco;   Lat.  Univociis,  (una  vox.) 

Having  one  sense  or  meaning ;  one  purpose  or 
tendency. 

But  if  this  fear  be  instanced  in  a  matter  of  religion,  it 
will  he  apt  to  multiply  eternal  scruph's,  and  they  are  equi- 
vocal elfects  of  a  good  meaning,  hut  arc  proper  and  unirocrl 
enemies  to  piety  and  a  wise  religion.— Bp.Taylor.  Pol.  Dis. 


and  simple,  and  proper,  and  if  there  he  any  difference  it 
must  be  discovered  by  some  clear  light  from  without. 

Id.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
They  are  commonly  the  true  mothers,  the  univocal  parents 
of  their  productions,  otherwise  than  it  is  in  fear  and  drunken- 
ness and  ignorance;  for  these  produce  things  of  a  nature 
different  from  their  immediate  principles,  as  drunkenness 
produces  effects  of  anger,  &-c.  that  is.  it  is  the  occasion  of  I 
them,  not  the  proper  mother.— Id.  It>.  1 


Yea,  their  very  owne  word  shall  stop  their  owne  month, 
for  how  is  sin  univocatly  distinguished  into  veniall  and 
mortal!,  it  the  veniall  bee  no  sinne  ?  and  the  wages  of  every 
sinne  is  death.— Bp.  Hall.  No  Peace  with  Rome,  s.  18. 

Very  being  itself  not  predicating  univocatly  touching  him 
and  any  created  being  and  intellect,  and  will,  as  we  attribute 
them  to  God.  arf.  as  we  may  reasonably  think,  not  only  of 
a  perfection  infinitely  transcending  any  created  intellect 
and  will,  but  of  another  kind  and  nature  from  it. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  16. 


idea,  or  i 


words  are  such  as  signify  but  i 

'ling;   the  words  book,  bible,  fish, 
called  univneal  words,  for  I  know 
.  thing  else  but  those  ideas  to  which 
they  are  generally  affixed.—  Watts.  Loyick,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

The  vnivocalion  of  Tartar  cities  with  those  of  Israel,  con- 
curring with  the  former  reason  from  the  place  and  country 
whither  they  were  sometime  transplanted  by  the  Assyrians, 
doth  plainly  shew  that  the  Israelitish  people  have  been  there. 
Whiston.  Mem.  (1740),  p    5S3. 


UN-JUST. 
Unju'stly. 
Unjtj'stnbss. 

Unju'stice. 
Unjustifiable. 
Unjustifiably. 
Unju'stifiablen 


We  now  write  Tw- 
justice,  (qv.)  Fr.  In~ 
juste  ;  It.  Ingiiisto  ;  Sp, 
Injusto  ;  Lat.  Injustus, 
(in,  priv.  and  Justus, 
ordered.  See  Jist.  ) 
Against   or   contrary 


to  law  or  order,  the  laws  of  religion  or  moral 
of  God  or  man;  not  equitable,   not  righteou: 

wicked. 

;  not  uniust  that  he  forghete  ghoure  werke  a 
ghe  han  schewid  in  his  name,  for  ghe  h 

seintis  and  mynystren.—  Wiclif.  Ebrewis,  c. 


wrongful, 
For  God  i 


He  that  vseth  not  his  owne,  well  and  charitably,  hath 
much  to  aunswere  for,  and  shall  they  be  thought  not  vniust, 
who  not  onely  take  away  other  mens,  but  also  misvse  and 
waste  the  same  vngodlye  ? 

Sir  J.  Cheeke.    The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

Ye  haue  robbed  euery  honest  house,  and  spoyled  them 
rniustly,  and  pitiuiisly  wroonge  pore  men  being  no  offenders, 
to  theirvtter  vnduing,  and  yet  ye  thiuke  ye  haue  not  broken 
the  king's  lawes.—  Id.  lb. 

■We  all  make  complaint  of  the  iniquitie  of  our  times;  not 
vniustly;  for  the  dayes  are  euill. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politie,  b.  i.  §  10. 


ii n j -  r 


Hales.  Rem.  Ser. 
One  of  the  great  instances  to  prove  the  Roman  religion 
to  be  new  ;  not  primitive,  nor  aposiolick,  is  the  foolish  and 
unjustifiable  doctrine  of  indulgences. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  b.  ii.  c.  L 
So  drives  self-love  thro' just  and  thro'  unjust, 
To  one  man's  pow'r,  ambition,  lucre,  lust. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  3. 
Even  the  desire  of  obtaining  any  thing  unjustly  is  evil  ; 
because  to  desire  to  do  evil  by  the  terms  again,  is  an  evil  or 
criminal  desire.— Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  G. 

To  measure  the  justness,  or  unjuelueu  of  this  deceit,  I 
change  the  supposition  of  persons  with  him. 

Hale.  Cont.  Of  Doing  as  we  would  be  done  to. 
Some  are  morally  evil,  as  impiety,  disobedience  to  God, 
malice,  hatred,  envy,  cruelty,  unjus'tice  towards  men. 

Id.  lb. 


Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  a.  9. 
H  must  be  consider'd.  that  had  he  [Lot]  not  allowed  him- 
self to  drink  to  e:scess,  it  had  not  been  in  the  power  of  nil 
daughters  to  deceive  him.  The  daughters  indeed  without 
this  expedient,  could  not  have  attain'd  their  end  ;  but  then 
the  unjustifiableness  of  the  means  dessecrates  the  means, 
even  tho'  it  were  good  and  laudable  before. 

Marchant.  Expos,  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  c.  20. 

The  earnest  desire  that  every  one  feels  to  make  others 
believe  what  he  believes  himself,  is  a  strong  temptation  to 
support  it  by  unjustifiable  evidence. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

But  to  charge  their  guilt  on  Christianity,  would  not  to  be 
like  censuring  the  legal  constitution  of  any  government, 
because  they,  who  rebel  against  it,  behave  unjustifiably. 

Seeker,  vol.  v.  Ser.  13. 


UNK 

When  this  people  has  acted  unwisely  and  mjtutifial) 1/  in 
its  favour  [religious  natural  establishment]  (as  in  some 
instances  they  have  done  most  certainly)  in  their  very 
errours  you  will  at  least  discover  their  zeal. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution,  (1790.) 

UN-KE'MMED.  \     .      TT       ,   ,  , 
Unke'mpt.  J"     i- b.  Uncombed,  (qv.) 

Her  dreadftiU  lookes,  knowne  to  no  lightsome  aire, 
"With  lirnuy  hell  like  palciu-se  rloRged  are. 
Laden  she  is  with  long  onkemmed  haires. 

May.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  vi. 
And  said  ;  thy  offers  base  I  greatly  loth, 
And  eke  thy  words  vnc.uirt.-.ius  and  unkempt; 
I  tread  in  dust  thee  ami  thy  money  both, 


Id.  Shepheard's  Calender.  November. 
His  once  unkemp't,  and  horrid  locks,  behold 
Stilling  sweet  oyl ;  his  neck  inchain'd  with  gold. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  3. 

UN-KE'NNED.  }       Not  kenned  or  known, 
Unke'nt.  )  seen,  or  discerned. 

the  world,  wherein  is  nothing  rifer, 

ries  unken'd  before  they  come." 

Daniel.  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 


Than 

Goe.  little  booke  :  thy 


selfe  present, 
As  cnita  wnose  parent  is  vnkenl, 
To  him  that  is  the  president 
Of  noblenesse  and  cltiualrie. 

Spenser.  Sheplieard's  Calender.  To  his  Booke. 
Nor  sought  for  baye.  (the  learned  sbepheard's  meede) 
But  as  a  swayne  unkeni  fed  on  the  plaines. 
And  made  the  eccho  umpire  of  my  straines. 

Browne.   Britannia's  r.tslorals,  b.  i.  S.  1. 

UN-KE'NNEL,  v.     To  drive  from  his  kennel 
(canile) ;  generally,  his  hole  or  hiding-place. 
Your  fox  there, 

Unk.-nn'li'd  with  a  choleric,  chastly  aspect, 
On  two  or  three  comminatory  terms, 
"Would  run  their  fears  to  any  hole  of  shelter. 

B.  Jonson.  Magnetic  Lady,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 
Vnhenntird  range  in  thy  Polonian  plains; 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

UN-KEPT.  Not  contained,  sustained,  main- 
tained ;  not  observed,  or  preserved. 

He  keepes  me  rustically  at  home,  or  (to  speak  more  pro- 
perly) staies  me  heere  at  home  vnliept. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 
Many  things  kept  generally  heretofore,  are  now  in  like 
Sort  generally  vnkepi  and  abolished  euery  where. 

Hooker.  £cc!<:siaslu-a/l  Polilie,  h.  iv.  §  14. 

UN-KETH.  )      .        TT       „    ,      . 
Unco'uth.      I      La    Uncouth,  (qv.) 

Here  is  to  be  noted,  that  before  the  fore-remembred 
OUerthrow  of  the  Scots  and  their  confederats  at  the  foot 
of  Granzhene,  there  happened  manie  sundrie  vnkctk  and 
etrange  sights  in  this  lie. 

Holinshed.  History  of  Scotland.  Cerbreid  Gald. 

UN-KI'LLED.  Not  killed,  not  slain;  not  put 
to  death. 

Take  away  kings,  princes,  rulers,  magistrates,  judges, 
and  such  estates  of  Gods  order,  no  man  shall  ride  or  goe  by 
the  high  way  unrobbed,  no  man  shall  sleepe  in  his  owne 
house  or  bedde  unbilled. 

Homilies.  Exhortations.  Of  Obedience,  pt.  i. 

UN-KIND.  ^  Unnatural;  not  suited  to, 
Unki'ndly,<k/;\  J  adapted  to,  proper  for,  bene- 
Unki'ndly,  ad.  1  ficial  to,  the  nature  or  kind; 
Unki'ndliness.  f not  congenial;  not  having 
Unki'ndness.  natural     feelings  —  feelings 

Unki'ndred.  )  pertaining  or  belonging-,  con- 
venient or  becoming  to,  their  common  nature  or 
kind ;  not  feeling  for  each  other,  not  compas- 
sionate or  sympathetic,  not  benevolent ;  not 
humane. 

Unkindred, — not  of  the  same  kin  or  kind. 
And  bidde  of  me  wat  thou  wolt,  &  ich  wol  the  grante  y 

wis, 
For  elles  ich  were  vnkynde,  gef  it  to  grante  ys. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  115. 

Ac  thyn  sustren  schulle  habbeal,  for  here  herte  ys  hijndet 

And  thou  for  thyn  vnkyndenesse  be  out  of  al  my  mynde. 

Id.  p.  31. 


j  bongryour.  than  men  of  holy  churche 
s  and  yvele  willed  ramie  the)  lien  avaunsed 
And  unkynde  to  hur  kynne.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  22. 
If  eny  man  doth  me  a  bynfet.  othr  helpeth  me  at  nu( 
Ich  am  unkynde  ageyns  courtesye.— Id.  p.  112. 
Vnkynde  and  unknowing  quath  Crist,  and  with  a 


the  temple,  here  tables  and  here 


And  overe  turnede 

And  drof  hem  out  alle.  that  ther  bowten  a  solde. 

Id.  p.  312. 
To  comforty  hym  and  Conscience,  yf  thei  come  in  place 
Ther  unkyndnesse  and  covetyse.—  Id.  p.  252. 

For  unkinidenesse  qucyncheth  hym.  that  he  nat  sbyne 

Ne  breune  ne  blast  cleer.  for  blowynge  of  unkyitdrner.s?. 
Id.  p.  332. 

For  unkyndnesse  is  contrarie  of  alle  kynne  reson. 

Id.  p.  338. 

Hut  witc  thou  this  thing,  that  in  the  laste  daies  perilouse 
tyto.-s  MNiilen  neighhe,  and  men  schulen  be  lonynge  hem- 
silir.  rrnu-itotise,  high  of  berynge,  proude,  blasfeniens  ;  not 
obedient  to  fadir  and  modir,  unkynde,  cursid,  withouten 
afieccioun,  &c— Wiclif.  2  Tymo,  e.  3. 

This  vnderstad  that  in  the  laste  dayes  shall  come  perilous 
tymes.     For  the  menne  shal  be  louers  of  their  owne  seines, 
proude,  cursed  speakers,   disob.-diei    to 


uholy,     vnLii 


So  was  hire  herte  shette  in  hire  distresse, 
Whan  she  remembered  bis  unkindenesse. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale, 
And  for  he  hath  destourbed  kinde, 
And  was  so  to  nature  vnkinde, 
Vnhinddiche  he  was  transformed, 
That  be,  whiche  elM  a  man  was  formed. 


Thing  which  was  ayen  kinde  wrought, 

Unkt/ndliche  it  was  abought, 

The  childe  his  owne  fader  slough, 

That  was  vnkyndship  enough.—  Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 

He  is  vnkynde,  whiche  denyeth  to  haue  receyued  any 
benefite,  that  in  dede  he  hath  receyued,  he  is  vnki'/udr,  that 
dissimuicth,  lie  is  vnkynd,-,  that  recompenseth  not:  but  he 
is  moste  vnkynde,  that  forgetteth. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Govemovr,  b.  ii.  c.  13. 

But  moste  displeasyd   Leyr  the  vnkyndnesse  of  his.  ii. 

doughters,  c.msyderynge  tbeyr  woide.s  to  bym  before  spoken 

and  sworne,  and  nowe  found  and  prouyd  them  all  contrary. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  15. 

Other  of  the  lordys  &  nobles  of  Frauce  wolde  not  be 
agreablc,  that  a  woman  shnlde  enheryte  so  great  a  kynge- 
dome  :  by  meane  whereof  viiLtnu{.',i,:<sp  kvndelyd  atwene 
the  kynge  and  the  sayde  duke.— Id.  lb.  p.  433. 

Not  to  requyte  < 
detestable  vnkindi 
publicans.—  Udal. 

We  shall  perceiue  and  knowe  the  gretnes  of  his  [David's] 
sinne  so  muche  the  better  and  soner,  yf  hys  greate  m /a/ a  fi- 
nes shewed  agaynste  God  almighty  that  wis  so  henetieiall 
vnto  him  be  made  open  and  knowen  vnto  vs. 

Fisher.  Seuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  6. 
"  O!  whither  dost  thou  tend,  my  unkind  son  1 
What  mischief  dost  thou  go  about  to  bring 
To  her.  whose  genius  thou  here  look'st  upon, 
Thy  mother-country,  whence  thyself  didst  spring?" 


Here  flowes  a  billow,  there  another  meetes: 
Each,  on  each  side  the  skiffe,  unkindely  greetes. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  a.  2. 
O  most  poor  pitied  of  men  ! 
Had  thy  cold  pencil  kiss'd  her  pen, 
Thou  could'st  not  so  unkindly  err, 
To  show  us  this  faint  shade  for  her. 

Crashaw.  The  Flaming  Heart. 
What  is  it  then  but  that  desire  which  God  put  into  Adam 
i  paradise  before  he  knew  the  sin  of  incontinence;  that 


kind!//  solitarine-s  by  ■ 


vas  not  goi.d  that  man  .should  be  left 
esire  and  longing  to  put  off  an  nn- 
niting  another  body,  but  not  without 


For  I  begin  to  forget  all  my  hate, 
*     1  tak't  unkindly  that  mine  enemy 

xtraordinarily  scurvily 

too,  if  you 


Should  i 


taL.e 


Unkindnesses 

Beaum.  $  F letch.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Activ. 
Vnkindnesse  past,  they  gan  of  solace  treat, 
And  bathe  in  pleasance  of  the  ioyous  shade, 
AVhich  shielded  them  against  the  boyling  heate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  L  c,  7. 
2087 


le  often  heard  chiefe  of  our  citty  complaining  of  tb.3 
fullnesse  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes  againe  of  the 
Unesse  of  the  weather  now  for  a  good  space  hurtfull 
Hakcwill.  Apologie,  b.ii.  §3. 


)  the  fruites 

Each  beast,  each  insect,  happy  i 
and  ir 
Pope, 


;  heav'n  unkind  to  r 


PalamonSf  Arcite. 


Mv  frit 
Would 


only  aims  at  your  advantage, 
of  this,  your  rage  unkindly 
Rowc.  The  Ambitious  Step-Mother,  Acti 
what  a  little  time  to  love  is  lent. 


Since  then  from  thee  at  first  it  came, 
To  thee  tho'  cloggU  il  points  its  ilamc  ; 
And  conscious  of  superior  birth, 
Despises  this  unkindred  earth. 

Rowe.  Ambitious  Step-Mother,  Actiii. 

A  crown!  which  slighted, 

Andlert  in  scorn  by  you,  shall  soon  be  sought, 
A  ml  tiud  a  ju\  fnl  wearer  ;  one,  perhaps, 
Of  blood,  tniki.idrftl  to  your  royal  house, 
And  fix  its  glories  in  another  line. 


UN-KING,  v.  \      To  cause  not  to  be  a  king  ; 
Unki'ngly.       j  to  divest  of  kingly,  regal,  or 


King  Henry,  vn-king'd  Richard  sayes, 
1  him  many  yeeres  of  sunshine  dnyes. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
Scots  were  a  free  nation,  made  king  whom  they 
>,  and  with  the  same  freedom  un-kiny'd  him  if 
use,  by  right  of  ancient  laws  and  ceremonies  yet 
among  the  high-landers  in 


rem  limn,-,  and  old  cu 

chusing  the  head  of  their  clans  or  families 

Milton.  Tenure  of  Kings  §•  Magistrates. 

Ci/m.  Our  subiects  [sir] 
Will  not  endure  his  yoake  :  and  for  our  selfe 
To  shew  lesse  soueraignty  they  then  must  needs 
Appeare  vn-kinglike. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbcline,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

They  on  the  other  side  finding  themselves  in  a  high  dig- 
nity, neither  founded  by  scripture,  nor  allowed  by  reforma- 
tion, nor  supported  by  any  spiritual  gift  or  grace  of  their 
own,  knew  it  their  best  course  to  have  dependence  only 
upon  him  :  and  wrought  his  fancy  by  degrees  to  that  dege- 
nerate and  un kingly  persuasion  of  no  bish.  n,  no  king. 

Milton.  Answer  to  Eikon  Bnntikr,  §  17. 


Oft  regardless 

Of  plighted  faith,  with  most  i/«-7,  ingly  baseness, 
H'  has  ta'en  the  advantage  of  their  absent  arms, 
Without  a  war  proclaim'd,  or  cause  pretended. 
To  waste  with  sword  and  tire  their  fruitful  fields. 

Rowe.  Tamerlane,  Acti. 

■  Shall  they 

To  Gallia  yield?  yield  to  aland  that  bends, 
Deprest  and  broke,  beneath  the  will  of  one? 
Of  one  who,  should  th*  unkingly  thirst  of  gold, 
Of  tyrant  passions,  or  ambition,  prompt, 
Calls  locusts  armies  o'er  the  blasted  land. 

Thomson.  Liberty. 

Shocked  at  the  naked  attempt,  he  [Louis  XIV.]  had 
recourse,  for  a  palliation  of  his  conduct,  to  an  unMnghf 
denial  of  the  fact,  which  made  against  him. 

Burke.  Tracts  on  the  Popery  Laws. 

UN-KISS,  v.\      To  unkiss,  in   Shakespeare, 
Unki/ssed.       j  is, — to  take  away  the  effect  of 

a  kiss  ;  alluding  to  the  ceremony  of  an  oath— . 

kissing  the  book. 

And  for  men  saine  vnknowe  vnkisle, 
Hir  thome  she  holt  iu  hir  fiste 

That  there  wynneth  no  man  londe. —Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iL 


r  be  that  man  that  shall  unkiss 
red  print  next,  may  he  prove  n 
world's  just  appl 


ore  thrifty 
desertful ! 

Ford.    Per  kin  IVarheck,  Act  V.  SC.  3» 


And  yet  not  E 


17  NK 

UN-KNE'ADED.     Not  beaten  or  pressed. 
i  from  widow'd  Poetrv, 

■«BT. 

t  trust, 
"d  pYose,  thy  dust  ? 
Elegy  on  Dr.  Donne. 

UN-KNE'LLED.     Not  having  the  bell  beaten 


Though i 


or  struck — sounded,  (as  at  a  funeral. ) 


"Without  a  grave,  u 

UN-KNI'G HTL Y.     To  unknight  (in  Fuller)— 
to  deprive  of  the  rank  or  title  of  knight. 

Unknightly, — not  like,  not  becoming  one  having 
the  rank  of  knight. 
■Whom  when  his  other  fellowes  saw,  they  Bed 
As  fast  as  feet  could  carry  them  away ; 
And  after  them  the  prince  as  swiftly  sped, 
To  be  aueng'd  of  their  vnknighlly  play. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  b.  T.  c.  10. 


Another  author  unkntghtelh  him,  allowing  him  only  a 
plain  esquire,  though  in  my  apprehension  the  colar  of  S.S.S. 
about  his  neck  speak  him  to  be  more. 

Fuller.   Worthies.   Yorkshire. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  besides  the  anachronism,  he  is 
very  unkntghtiy,  as  the  times  of  the  knights  were  times  of 
love,  honour,  and  so  forth.— Byron.  Childe  Harold,  Pref. 

UN-KNIT,  v.  \      To  remove,  to  loosen  the  tie 
Uxkno'tty.      J  or   fastening;     the   connexion 
or  union,  or  contraction. 

gan.  of  hus  goodwil 
mayde.  mankynde  to  save 

o  the  sorwe  of  deyyingo 
and  comsyngisof  reste. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  351. 

raise  not  thilke  same  reason,  by  whiche  that  some 
ien,  that  thei  mo  wen  assoilen,  and  vn-knitten  the 
bis  question.— Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  v. 
hat  peine  she  is  dight. 


By  can 

And  suffrede  to  be 

The  wiche  unknyll, 


UNK 

But  I  bere  wltneacyng  to  hem,  that  thei  han  loue  of  God, 
but  notaftyr  kunnynp,  for  thei  un  knowtjnge  Godd'is  righwys- 
nesse  and  sekynge  to  made  atidefast  her  owne  riphfulnev=.f-, 
ben  not  suget  to  the  nphtfulnesse  of  God,  for  the  ende  of 
the  lawe  is  Crist  to  rightwysnesse  to  ech  man  that  bilcuelh. 
Wiclif.  Rom  c.  10. 


Men  of  Athenys  bi  alle  thingis  I  se  ghou 
schiperis,  for  1   passide  and  sigh   ghoure  mawmetis,  ana 
foond  an  auter  in  which  was  writer,  to  the  unknowun  god, 
therfore  which  thing  ghe  unknowinge  worschipen,  this  thing 


•Id.  Dedis,  c 


Me  of  Athes  I  perceaue  that  in  all  thynges  ye  are  to 
8uperstycious.  For  as  I  passed  by  and  beheld  the  maner 
how  ye  worship  your  goddes,  I  founde  an  aulter  wherein 
was  wrytten:  vnto  the  vnknowen  god.  "Whom  ye  the 
ygnorauntly  worship.— BibU,  1551.  lb. 

And  she  spake  ful  fay  re  and  fetisly, 

After  the  schole  of  Stratford  atte  bowe, 

For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  vnknowe. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  225. 

But  although  that  we  haue  knowen  the  faire  wordes  of 


But  suche  a  fa1=e  conspirement 
Though  it  be  priue  for  a  throwe 


yl  al  vtterlye 
Id.  Boecius,  t 


houses  on  fyre,  and  l 


And  lastly,  [they]  sett* 
nknowyng  to  the  Cristen  boost. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle.  Lud.X.  an.  22. 

It  chaunced  that  the  same  night  the  mone  was  at  the  ful, 
hich  is  wont  to  cause  spryng  tydes  in  the  ocean,  and  that 
as  vnknowen  to  our  me.—Goldinge.  C&sar,  b.  iv. 


Will  c 


•   \nrt  ] 


i  did  . 


Carry  this  warlike  lady,  and  through  i 
Unknown,  and  unbeliev'd,  seek  ( 
Where  like  a  race  of  noble  J 


Live,  and  despise  base  men. 


Bea 


.  S>-  Fletch.   Woman's  Pri. 


Goicer.  Con. 


That  some  man  weneth 


right  faste.- 
nknit  that  thretani: 


-Id.  lb. 
Kate.  Fie; 

To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  g 

Shakespeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act? 
This  is  not  well,  my  lord,  this  is  not  well. 
What  say  you  to  it  ?  will  you  againe  vn/cnit 


Baptista,  this  short  preface  is  directed 
Chiefly  to  you.  the  petty  brawls  and  quarrels 
Late  urg'd  betwixt  th'  Alberti  and  your  family  ; 
Must,  yes,  and  shall,  like  tender  unknit  jnvnts, 
Fasten  again  together  of  themselves. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  iii. 

UN-KNO'TTED.  >      Not  knit,  or  knotted.    See 
Unkno'tty.  f  Unknit  and  Knot. 

All  homogeneall,  simple,  single,  pure,  pervious,  unknotted, 
tncoacted,   nothing    existing    but   those    eight   universal 
rders.— More.  Song  of  Vie  Soul.  To  the  Reader. 
The  brittle  hasel,  ash,  whose  speares  we  prayse, 
Vnknottic  firre,  the  solace  shading  planes. 

Sandys.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  I. 


IVnl 
not  be 
concei 
not  be 
.     in<=triir 


Unknowable, — that  can- 
seen,  felt,  perceived, 
ved,  or  understood  ; 
well  informed  of,  or 
:ted    in,   learned    or 


UN-KNOW,  v, 

Unknowable. 
Unkno'wablt. 
Unknowingly. 
Unkno'wn-ness.     i 

Unkno'wlkdged.  J  well  taught;    or  well   as- 
sured. 

Wiclif  renders  ignorare,— to  unknow. 
Thenne  is  lawe  lost,  and  lewete  unknowyn. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  294. 

And  britheren  I  nyle  that  ghe  unknowe  that  ofte  I  pur- 

pos.de  to  come  to  ghou  and  I  am  lett  to  this  tyme  that  I 

haue  sum  fruyt  in  ghou  as  in  othere  folkis  to  Greekis  and 

to  barbaryns,  to  wise  men  and  to  unwise  men  I  am  dettour. 

Wiclif.  Rom.  c.  I, 


So  doth  the  plow-man  gaze  the  wand'ring  star, 
And  only  rest  contented  with  the  light, 
That  never  learn'd  what  constellations  are, 
Beyond  the  bent  of  his  unknowing  sight. 

Drayton,  Idea  43. 
So  great  security  was  there  on  that  coast,  [Lima,]  that 
they  stood  in  no  fear  at  all  of  pirates,  by  reason  of  the  great 
remoteness  of  those  places  and  the  unknou-nness  of  that  sea. 
Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  (1580.) 
For  which  bounty  to  us  lent. 
Of  him  unknotrledg'd,  or  unsent, 
We  prepared  this  compliment, 
And  as  far  from  cheap  intent.— B.  Jonson.  The  Satyr. 

King.  O  '.  thou  hast  set  thy  foot  upon  a  snake. 
Get  quickly  off,  or  it  will  sting  thee  dead. 
Mar.  Can  I  unknow  it? 

ep  it  secret. 

Dryden.  Duke  of  Guise,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 


King.  No, 

ls  to  idiots  ; 


i,  our  Saviour's  meritorious 
formances  are  applied  {unknowable  by  us)  without  so  i 
as  a  capacity  to  know  or  believe  any  thing  ;  that  so  w 
whom  God's  judgments  are  inscrutable,  and  his  way  i 
vestigable)_know  not  how  grace  may  be  communicated  i 

'ail  for  other  ignorant  persor 


per- 


and  Christ' 
The  idea  then 


Barrow,  vol.  iii. 


we  have,  to  which  we  give  the  general 
being  nothing  but  the  supposed,  hut  un- 
known support  of  those  qualities  we  find  existing,  which  we 
imagine  cannot  subsist,  "  sine  re  sitbstante,"  without  some- 
thing to  support  them,  we  call  that  support  substantia; 
which  according  to  the  true  import  of  the  word,  is  in  plain 
English,  standing  under,  or  upholding. 

Locke.  Hum.  Undersi.  b.  ii.  c.  23. 
Vn knowing  of  the  cause,  he  took  his  way, 
Mournful  in  mind,  and  still  in  black  array. 

Dryden.  Palamon  $  Arcite,  b.  iii. 
Then  from  his  inmost  soul  he  sigh'd,  and  said, 
The  beauty  I  behold  has  struck  me  dead ; 
Unknowingly  she  strikes,  and  kills  by  chance ; 
Poyson  is  in  her  eyes,  and  death  in  ev'ry  glance. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i. 
I  said,  that,  after  many  woes,  and  loss 
Of  all  his  people,  in  the  twentieth  year, 
Unknown  to  all,  he  should  regain  his  home, 
And  my  prediction  shall  be  nowfulfill'd. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ii. 
But  out  of  physical  causes,  unknown  to  us,  perhaps  un- 
knowable, arise  moral   duties,  which,  as  we  are  able  per- 
fectly to  comprehend,  we  are  bo 
Burke.  Appeal  fr 


The  same  power  which  gave  laws  to  man  established 
likewise  those  of  nature  and  has  made  them  both  so  to 
correspond  that  while  you  fulfill  vmirdutv  you  will  unknow- 
ingly furnish  yourself  with  powers  for  your  use  and  enjoy- 
ment hereafter.—  Search.  Light  of  Natufc,  WL  EL  pt  ii.  c.  IS, 


UNL 
UN-KO'NNING.     Not  cunning,  kenning,  or 
knowing. 

Wardeyns  gode  he  sette.  to  stabille  the  lond  fir  mende, 
Justise  that  the  lawe  pette  to  vnkonand  thei  kende. 

R.Brunne,v.2H. 


i  yonge  and  unkonning,  as  thou  i 


;  offended  i 
Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale, 


-:-jc. 


UN-LA'BOURED.  >      Not  worked  ;  not  per- 
Unlado'rious.  J  formed   with   pains   and 

are,  or  with  industry. 

How  among  the  drove  of  custom  and  prejudice  this  will 


there  at  will   under  the  blown   physiognomy  of  their  un- 
labour'd  rudiments.      I  have  surely  sufficient. 

Milton.  Dcct.  $  Disc,  of  Divorce.  To  the  Parlament 

Who  [the  present  licensers]  doubtless  took  this  office  up, 
looking  on  it  thro'  their  obedience  to  ihe  parlament.  whose 
commands  perhaps  made  all  things  seem  easy  and  unlabo' 
rious  to  them.— Id.  Areopagilica. 

Then,  let  thy  ground 

Not  lie  unlabnr'd  ;  if  the  richest  stem 
Refuse  to  thrive,  yet  who  would  doubt  to  plant 
hat  may  to  human  use  redound, 
ovef 
J.  Philips.  Cid<r,  b.i. 

UN-LACE,  v.  To  remove  that  which  catchetb, 
holdeth,  tieth,  fasteneth  ;  the  catch,  hold,  tie,  or 
fastening. 

In  Shakespeare,  to  unlace  is  (in  Tooke's  opi- 
nion)— to  unless  or  onles ;   to  dismiss,  to  loosen. 

And  prechide  and  seyde  a  strenger  than  I  schal  come 
after  me  and  I  am  not  worthi  to  knele  doun  and  unlasehiM 
echoon. —  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  3. 


i  her  hands  devout, 


Standing  near  th'  altar, 


Whom  when  he  sawe  before  his  foote  prostrated, 
He  to  her  lept.  with  deadly  dreadfull  looke, 

Blinking  at  once  both  head  and  helmet  to  haue  raced. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  C.  1 


That 


What's  the  matter 
ice  your  reputation  thus, 
spend  your  rich  opinion,  for  the  name 
night  brawler?— Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i 


That  no  satiety  can  e'er  unlace. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  after  Death. 

His  buckler  held  him  under,  while  he  press'd 
With  both  his  knees  above,  his  panting  breast, 
Unlac'd  his  helm  :  about  his  chin  the  twist 
He  ty'd  ;  and  soon  the  strangled  soul  dismiss'd. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xiL 

However,  I  am  not  sure  if  they  do  not  sometimes  unlae* 

that  part  of  the  sail  from  the  yard  which  is  between  the 

tack  and  mast  head,  and  so  shift  both  sail  and  boom  leeward 

of  the  mast.— Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.    3.  c.  2. 

UN-LADE,  v.  To  remove,  take  out,  or  away— 
the  load  or  burthen,  the  weight,  the  freight,  the 
cargo. 

The  ordinary  charges  for  transporting  of  goods  from 
Name  to  Newles  by  way  as  aforesaid,  besides  the  spoile  by 
so  often  lading  and  vnladina  cariape  by  land,  and  tbo 
dangers  of  the  seas,  pirats, 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  I.  p.  416. 

My  pupill's  hungry. 

Lea.  Pray  ye  sir,  unlade  me. 
Lop,  I'le  refresh  ye  sir  ; 
When  ye  want,  you  know  your  exchequer. 

Beaum.  $•  Fletch.  The  Spanish  Curate,  Act  ii.  SC  I, 

Nor  yet  content  with  the  wonted  room  of  his  margent,  hut 
he  must  cut  out  large  flocks  and  creeks  into  his  text  to  uniadt 
the  foolish  frigate  of  his  unseasonable  authorities. 

Milton.  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  §6. 

Thither,  let  all  th"  industrious  bees  repair. 
Unlade  their  thighs,  and  leave  their  honey  there. 

Congreve.  Mourning  Muse  of  AltxU* 


Unladen  of  their  freight,  some  barter'd  brass, 

And  some  their  captives.— Co wper.  Homer.  Iliad,  fc.  Til, 


UtfL 

TTN-LAID.  Not  put,  placed,  or  set  down; 
not  deposited,  not  reposed. 

Whatsoeuer  wee  doe  hehold  now  in  this  present  -world, 
It  was  in  wrapped  within  the  bowels  of  divine  mercie 
written  in  the  booke  of  eteinail  wisdome,  and  held  in  the 
hands  of  Omnipotent  Power,  the  first  foundations  of  the 
world  being  as  yet  vnlayd. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical!  Politic,  b.  V.  §  56. 

And  should  he  doubt  it  {as  no  doubt  he  doth,) 
That  I  should  open  to  the  listening  air, 
Ilnw  many  worthy  princes'  bloods  were  shed, 
To  keep  his  bed  of  blackness  unlaid  ope,— 
To  lop  that  doubt,  he'll  till  this  land  with  arms, 
And  make  pretence  of  wrong  that  I  have  done  him. 

Shakespeare.  Pericles,  Act  1.  8C.  2. 
When  their  pot-guns  ayme  to  hit, 
"With  their  pellets  of  small  wit, 
Parts  of  me  (they  judg'd)  decay'd, 


But  \ 


last  < 
B.  Jonson.    Under 


's.  Petit 


Cijmbeline,  Act  i 

it, 


Burke.  On  Economical  Reform,  (1780.) 

UN-LAME'NTED.     Not  bewailed,  deplored, 
bemoaned,  grieved,  or  sorrowed  for. 
"Wherefore  procuring  all  the  world's  despite, 
A  tyrant  loath'd,  a  homicide  ennvented, 
Poison'd  he  [John]  dies,  disgrae'd,  and  unlamented. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 


Is  It  his c 


tthe  t 


Unheard,  unhelp'd,  unpity'd,  uuttu>n->,t<-,i  ? 
Drayton.  Hen.  II. 

UN-LAPT.     Not  folded  or  turned  over; 
folded  or  inwrapt. 


UN-LA'RDED.     Not  in 


rs'  Sup.  to  the  Councell. 

laid  or  intermixed. 


Speak  the  language  of  the  company  y< 
purely,  and  unlarded  with  any  other. 

Chesterfield.  Letter  to  his  Son. 


UN-LA'TCHED. 

(by  a  latch). 
Mean  time  my  worthy  v 
And  from  beneath  my  h 
The  door  untutch'd;  and 
Invites  her  former  lord  < 


Not  catched  or  held  fast 


mu  arms  mislay'd  ; 
i  repeated  calls, 


le  to  laugh  at  hya 
hym  fower  suerties 
tyme  hereafter  he 


Dri/den.    Virgil.  JEneis,  h.  vi. 

UN- LAUGH.      A   word   coined  by   Sir   T. 
More,  for  his  own  purpose. 
Tindall  must  of  reason  R 

proude  inuented  fulye.     And 
very  good  and  sufficient,   that  at  what 
proue  himselfe  a  true  prophete,    I  shall 
warning  vnlaughe  agayn  it  all. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  684 

UN-LA'VISHED.  Not  thrown  profusely; 
not  squandered,  or  prodigally  or  wastefully  be- 
stowed. 

But  now  the  feather'd  youth  their  former  bounds, 
Ardent,  disdain  ;  and,  weighing  oft  their  wings, 
Demand  the  free  possession  of  the  sky  : 
This  one  glad  office  more,  and  then  dissolves 
Parental  love  at  once,  now  needless  grown, 
Unlavish'd  wisdom  never  works  in  vain. 


My  breas 
My  tin 


UN-LAU'RELLED.   Not  crowned 
with  laurel;  as  an  emblem  of  merit. 


Shenstone,  Elegy  19. 
adorned 


"While  glory  crowns  so  many  3 


Childe  Harold,  c.  1. 


UN-LA'WFUL.  ^      R.  Gloucester  uses  tm- 
Unla'wflli.y.        I  lawe,  as  a  noun, — "  If  men 
Unla'wfulness.    (did  hem  unlaw"   (i.  e.  in- 
Unla'w-like.       J  justice,)  p.  473. 
Not  according  to  law,  contrary  to  law  ;  to  rules 
.aid  down;  to  rules  imposed,  fixed,  established, 
decreed,  determined  ;  to  statute,  decree,  edict. 
Thesixte  was,  zuf  eni  play  to  chaptile  were  idrawe, 
&  eni  man  made  is  apel,  zuf  me  dude  him  vnlarce. 
Than  to  the  bissop  from  ercedekne  is  apel  snide  make. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  473. 
A  good  Fry  day  ich  fynde  a  felon  was  ysavede 
That  unlawfellcche  hadde  ylyved.  al  bus  lyf  tyme 
And  for  he  by  ki 


But  then  he  was  supprisyd  with  such  pryde,  that  he 
cercisid  tyranny  and  other  vnlefull  meanesin  so  excedynge 
aner,  that  the  countree  waxed  wery  of  hym,  &  cospyiid 
is  deth.—Fabyan.  Chronycle,  e.  63. 


The  dwellers  and  habitan 


■  bondesof  r 


rrealme, 


vgbt  of  i 


tayne  grefes  and  iron  Me-:  v  ■■/</■ ■"/.■■■//,  \ l  you  by  feble 
and  symple  informacion,  bane  he  in  purpose  to  do  t 
Bcrners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol 
How  should  honest  men  Hue  quietly 
at  any  time,  if  their  goodes  other  gotten  by  their  owne 
labour,  or  left  to  them  by  their  friends,  shall  vnlawfuth/  and 
vnorderly,  to  the  feeding  of  a  sort  of  rebels,  be  spoyled  and 
wasted,  and  vtterly  scattred  abrode. 

Sir  J.  Cheehe.   The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 


,  that 

"  Never  shall  this  poor  breath  of  mine  consent, 
That  he,  that  twoanrt  twenty  vears  liath  reign'd 

Should  here  be  judg'd,  unheard,  and  unarraign'd: 
By  subjects  too,  (judges  incompetent 
To  judpe  their  king,  unlawfully  detain'd) 
And  unbrought  forth  to  plead  his  puiltless  cause; 
Barring  th'  anointed  liberty  of  laws." 


a-'';-' 


D-micl.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iii. 


r.nt 


for  God,  nor  yet  subjects  of  conscience,  or 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  if  we  do  not  well  inquire  of  an  action 
we  are  to  do,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  C( 

It  being  therfore  i 
slender  and  unit 

he  rejected  by  t 


En:.' I. 'ii id,  whi'Mi    bv/yc 


,!,-/■ 


i  Ethon  Basiltke,  §  6. 


Of  opinions  thus  in 

that  which  is  least  so 

defence— of  capital  punishnipnts  ;  till  we  come  to  a  repro- 
bation of  civil  magistracy  itself,  and  the  renouncing  of  all 
kings  but  king  JeSus.— Wdrburtbn.  Alliance,  b.  ii.  Note  A. 

UN-LAY,  v.  To  unlay  a  cable  is  to  untwist 
the  folds  in  which  it  is  laid  together. 

After  working  up  all  our  junk  and  old  shrouds,  to  make 
t\viee.-ln>d  cordage,  we  were  at  last  oMiero,!  to  union  a  cable 
to  work  into  running  rigging.— Anson.  Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

UN-LEARN,  v.^\        Gower  writes,  to  unlcre. 

Unle'arned.  >  See  Lere. 

Unle'arnedly.  J  Not  to  take,  accept,  re- 
ceive, acquire  or  procure  knowledge ;  to  refuse, 
to  reject,  to  put  away,  knowledge. 

A  nyce  herte,  fie  for  shame. 


Hitherto  pertaineth  the  precept  of  elemeneye  and  mercy 
for  kinoes,  which  is  to  do  well  to  the  good  men  decerning 
the  good  and  lerned  from  t 
the  punisshements  of  the 
presse  the  obstinate  vncuraoie. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  1 

An  vnlettered  ma  mypht  be  ashamed  to  write  so  vn- 
lenrnodhi,  and  a  mad  man  woulde  alnmste  waxe  red  foi 
shame,  to  wryte  in  some  thinges  so  frantikely. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  1037 


table  and  curable, 


That  which  it  would,  that  now 

T'  unlearn  that  art,  and  labour  to  be  plain. 

Daniel.  A  Panegyric  Congratulatory. 


UNL 

For  as  for  the  unle 
with  them  then  to  t 
become  more  uncert 

ke  offence  at  ou 
—Hales.  Rem.  S 

nothing 

more  usual 
hearing  of 

That  a  single 
doctrine  falsly  an 

f  mouths,  for  the   re 
Annlearnedli)  reputed 

oppress'd  and  over- 
new  and  scandalous, 
rd  this  hie  goodness, 

than  ..ne  famous  Iii;iit  of  (lie  first  reformation  to  bear  w. 
ness  with  me. — Milton.  The  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul,  has  been  commonly  believ 
in  all  nues  and  in  all  places,  by  the  unlearned  part  of  ; 
civilized  people  and  by  the  almost  general  consent  of  all  t! 


most  barbarous  n 

Clarke.  I 
He  [Pope]  used  to  say,  that  he  1 
from  twenty  to  tM&jrtty  seven) 
en  acquiring  for  tWi£fe  that  time 


•  Evidences,  Prop.  4. 
en  seven  years  (that 


Pope.  Imilc 


of  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ep.2.  Notei. 


UN-LE'AVENED.     Not  raised;  lightened. 

Being  indifferent  of  it  selfe,  wee  are  by  this  axiorne  of 
theirs  to  auoid  the  vse  of  vnleauened  bread  in  their  sacra- 
merit,  because  mh-I,  hread  the  church  of  Rome  being  here- 
ticall  vseth.— Hooker.  Ecelesiasiicall  Politie,  b.  iv.  §10. 

Tertullian,  among  other  Jewish  rites  and  customs,  such 
as  feasts,  sabbaths,  fau*,  and  un^nrcnnl  bread,  mentions 
l  litorales,"  that  is,  prayers  by  the  river-side. 
Paley,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pt.  ii.  c.  G. 


UN-LE'CTURED.      Not   read;    not  taught 
(orally). 
Lorenzo  !  hast  thou  ever  weigh'd  a  sigh ' 
Or  study'd  the  philosophy  of  tears  1 
(A  scienee,  yet  unleelur'd  in  our  schools  !) 
Hast  thou  descended  deep  into  the  breast. 
And  seen  their  source  ?  if  not,  descend  with  me, 
And  trace  those  briny  rivulets  to  their  springs. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  IS. 

UN-LE'ISURED.  )      Being  in  want  of,  de- 
Unle'isuredness.     J  prived  of,  denied,  the  free 

use  of  time  ;  of  liberty  or  freedom  from  labour  or 

employment. 
But  her  nnleisured  thoughts  ran  not  over  the  ten  first 

words. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 


strange,  if  in  what 


there  did  not  appear 
t  betray  the  nnleisured- 
Clhe  wanderingauthor. 


The  true,  though  seldom  the  avowed  cause  of  these  roen  a 
neglect  of  the  scripture,  is  not  their  nnleisuredness,  but 
their  pride.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  312. 

UN-LESS,  (see  Onxess,)  is  (Tooke),  A.S. 
Onles,  dimitte,  imperative  of  the  verb  on-hnan, 
to  dismiss,  Les,  (qv.)  the  imp.  of  les-an,  is  some- 
times  used  by  our  old  writers.  A  great  variety 
of  examples  is  produced  to  shew  that  onlcs,  onlesse, 
was  the  common  mode  of  writing ;  and  Tooke 
believes  Tyndall  to  have  been  one  oi  the  first  who 
wrote  the  word  with  an  u.  In  the  Bible.  1.531, 
it  is  written  with  o  ,■  in  the  collection  of  his  \V,,r);r, 
1573,  with  v.      In  Barnes,  published  with  7'i/ndall, 

The  scripture  was  geven,  that  we  may  applye  the  medl- 

then  we  entende  to  be  idle  disputers  and  braulers  about 
v.iiiie  worries. — Prol.  before  the  Fire  Books  of  Moses. 


Saincte  Augustine  sayd  well  when  he  note 
)f  Christ,  verely  verely  onlesse  ye  eat  the  fles 
)f  man  &c.  to  be  a  figuratiue  speache. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explic.  of  True  Catholiqu. 


■r,  b.  i.  c.  14. 

of  the  Sonne 
Faytli,  lol.  8. 
t  of  Rome  onles  the 


Jlooker.   Eeelcsiaitieull  Polilie,  b.  i.  §14, 
Till  he  who  bore  the  eagle  of  the  tenth  legion,  yet  in  the 
gallies,   first  beseeching  his  gods,  said  thus  alowd.  Leap 
down  souUliers.  unless  ve  mean  to  betray  \our  ensigne  ;    I 
for  my  part  will  perform  what  I  owe  to  the  common-wealth 
and  my  general. — Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 
And  must  no  egg  in  Japhet's  face  be  thrown, 
Because  the  deed  he  forg'd  was  not  my  own? 
Must  never  patriot  then  declaim  at  gin, 
Unless,  good  man!  he  has  been  fairly  in. 

Pope.  Ep.  to  Sat.  Wal.  $ 
12  K 


UNL 

Nor  me  the  foot-path  pleases  raor 
Shall  none  of  all  ihy  min'string  m 
Unless  there  be  some  ancient  matron  grav 
Among  them,  who  hath  pangs  of" 


Her  I  refuse  not. 


Cou-per.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.xix. 


UN-LE'SSONED.     Not  read  to,  taught,  or 

instructed. 


Is  sum  of  nothing:  which  to  termein  grosse, 
Is  an  vnlessoned  girle,  vnschool'd,  vupractiz'd, 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  mav  learne. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Actiii.  sc.  2. 

UN-LE'TTED.    Not  lated,  retarded,  hindered, 
impeded. 


And  song  full  low  and  softely, 
Three  songs  in  her  harmony, 
Unletied  of  every  wight. — Chai 


Dreame. 


UN-LE'TTERED.  Having  no  literature  or 
learning ;  not  possessed  of,  or  acquainted  with, 
literature  or  learning. 

And  thei  sighen  the  stidefastnesse  of  Petir  and  of  Joon, 
for  it  was  foundmi  that  thei  weren  men  untettrid  and 
lewide  men.— Wiclif.  Dcdis,  c.4. 

He  also  vsed  fayres  of  hooly  churche  thynges,  and 
was  a  lewde  or  mteltred  man,  as  the  more  parte  of  the 
bysshoppes  of  Englande  at  those  dayes  were. 

.      Fabyan.  Chronyclc,  c.  212. 

And  therefore  men  vnlettered  and  vnlearned  hee  liable 
to  doe  so  great  thynges,  because  they  beleue  simply  that 
by  the  power  of  God  I  chace  awaye  deulls. 

Udal.  Mathew,  c.  12. 

That  famous  Greece  where  learning  flourish'd  most, 

Hath  of  her  muses  long  since  left  to  boast, 

Th'  ttnleitcr'd  Turk,  and  rude  barDarian  trades, 

"Where  Homer  sang  his  lofty  Iliads. 

Drayton.   To  Master  George  Sandys. 

The  unletler'd  Christian,  who  believes  in  gross. 

Plods  on  to  heaven,  and  ne'er  is  at  a  loss. — Dryden. 


You.  who  thro'  gazing  crowds,  your  captive  throng, 
Throw  pangs  and  passions,  as  you  move  alnng, 
Turn  on  the  left,  ye  fair,  your  radiant  eyes, 
"Where  all  unlevel'd  the  gay  garden  lies. 

Tic/cell.  Kensington  Garden. 

UN-UBI'DINOUS.    Not  lustful  or  lecherous. 

Deserving  paradise!  if  ever,  then, 

Then  had  the  sons  of  God  excuse  to  have  bin 

Enamour'd  at  that  sight  ;    hut  in  those  hearts 

Love  unlibidinotts,  norjealousie 

"Was  understood,  the  injur'd  lovers  hell. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

TJN-LI'CENSED.  Not  authorised,  permitted; 
not  controlled  by  authority. 

If  then  tbe  order  shall  not  be  vain  and  frustrate,  behold 
e.  new  labour,  lords  and  commons,  ye  must  repeal  and  pro- 
scribe all  scandalous  and  unlicens'd  books  already  printed 
and  dlvulg'd. — Milton.   Areapagiticu. 

If  the  people  be  intelligent,  and  can  discern,  they  are 
hindred  in  their  devotion  ;  for  they  dare  not  :-..■ 
they  have  considered,  and  many  such  cases  will  occur  in 
extempore,  or  unlicenced  prayers,  that  need  much  consider- 
ing before  we  attest  them. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Set  Forms  of  Liturgie,  s.  135. 

There  Truth,  unlicens'd,  walks;  and  dares  accost 

Ev'n  kings  themselves,  the  nionarchs  of  the  free  ! 

Thomson.  Liberty. 

UN-L'ICKED.  Not  touched  by,  passed  over 
by  touch  of,  the  tongue. 

Foro   Dog,  leave  thy  snarling,  or  I'll  cut  thy  tongue  out, 

Thou  unliekt  beiir,  darsr  thou  -.  et  srruul  inv  fury? 

Beaurn.  $  Fleich.  Fair  Maid  of  (he  Inn,  Act  i!i. 
The  bloody  bear,  an  independant  beast, 
Vniickd  to  form,  in  groans  her  hate  express'd. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther, 

UN-LPFTED.     Not  raised,  or  elevated. 

And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  uniifltd,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

Byron.  Destruct.  of  Sennacherib,  s.  5. 

UN-LI'GHTED.  >     Not  kindled  ;  not  ignited. 
Unu'ghtsome.       (     Untiyhtsome,— not  having 
light;  consequentially—dark,  gloomy. 


For  of  celcstiall  bodies  first  the  sun 
A  mighty  spheare  he  fiain'd,  un  if<f^m  fir-t. 
Though  of  ethereal  mould;  then  form'd  the  m 
Globose,  and  every  magnitude  of  Starrs, 


There  lay  a  log  untighted  on  the  hearth ; 
"Where  she  was  labring  in  the  throes  of  birta 
For  th"  unborn  chief,  the  fatal  sisters  came, 
And  rais'd  it  up,  and  toss'd  it  on  the  flame. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  viii. 

UN-LIKE.        ~\      Not  similar,  or  resembling ; 
Unli'kely.  I  not    having     (appearances) 

Unli'keness.       >  similar  to  truth  or  reality, 
Unli'kelihood.  I  to    facts,    circumstances,    or 
Unli'keliness.  )  events  ;     not    probable    or 
credible. 
Ye  ben  so  depe  enprented  in  my  thought. 
That  whan  that  I  consider  your  beautee, 
And  therwith  all  the  unlikely  elde  of  me, 
I  may  not  certes,  though  1  shulde  die. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  V.  10,055. 

(I)  ne  dare  to  loue,  for  mine  tnlikelinesse. 

Id.  Troil.  S,-  Cret.  b.  i. 

Of  his  clothvng.  and  of  his  gere 

He  was  vntiche  all  o'her  there, 

So  that  it  hanfieneth  at  laste, 

The  quene  vpon  hyra  lur  eie  cast, 

And  knewe,  that  he  was  straunge,  anone. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

His  grace  was  strangely  handled  by  his  agents  with  unjust 
and  unreasonable  demands,  and  unlike  to  proceed  out  of  a 
willing  heart  to  conclude.— Henry  VIII.  to  Hyatt,  an.  30. 

The  vices  in  a  woma  is  as  a  grene  rede,  that  bloweth 
enerywaie:  but  the  libertie  and  dishonestie  is  as  a  drie 
kixe  that  breketh  in  such  wise,  that  the  more  yl]  they  vtter, 
the  more  vnlikeiy  is  the  redresse  therof  again. 

Golden  Soke,  c.  26. 

But  whan  the  sede  was  now  sprung  vp  into  a  blade  and 


vtteryng  or  shewyng  t 


being  then  condemned,  found  one,  whom  of  a  t 

e  u  citizen  of  paradise  :  so  much  v)ihLt:hli<»«t  \v, 

i  feloweshyp  of  pumshement  should  d'.-lia'  him. 

Id.  John,  ( 


i  supernatural  birth,  we  fall 


Christ  being  our  patriarch 

o  Adam,  and  yet  that  we  in  greater  unlikenet 
eive  a  greater  favour,  this  was  the  excess  of  the 
,ad  this  is  the  free  gift  of  God. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Deus  Justijieatus. 
But  the  saieng  of  Girald  Cambren.  in  that  point  is  not 
o  be  credited,  bicause  of  the  unlikelihood  of  the  thing  it 


.11. 

John  did  every  wav  forerun  Christ,  not  so  much  in  the  time 
.f  his  birth,  as  in  Ins  office  ;  neither  was  there  more  un- 
i/;*/inets>:  in  their  disposition  and  camge,  than  similitude 
u  their  function. — Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Christ's  Baptisme. 


'  true  2— Pope,  Epis.  2. 


Direct  his  eye  and  contemplation,  through  those  azure 
fields  and  vast  regions  above  him,  up  to  the  fixt  stars,  that 
radiant  numberless  hast  of  heaven  ;  and  make  him  under- 
stand how  unlikely  a  thing  it  is,  that  they  should  be  placed 
there  only  to  adorn  and  bespangle  a  canopy  over  our  heads. 
Woiiaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  5. 

The  next  unJUceness  to  he  taken  notice  of  betwixt  rotten 
wood  and  a  kindled  coal  is,  that  the  latter  will  in  a  very  few 
minutes  be  totally  extinguished  by  the  withdrawing  of  the 
air.—  Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  172. 

Notwithstanding  the  unt.leLhond,  that  she  should  appear 
there,  without  having  been  forcibly  brought  thither. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  v.  p.  2S7. 


them,  were  caught  with  hook  and 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.4. 
Though,  from  the  colour  and  shagginess  of  the  hair,  and 

its  w.h/.er.e-s  to  any  hind   anin  ai,  we  judged   it  might  pto- 
bably  be  that  of  the  large  male  ursine  seal,  or  sea-bear. 

Id.  Third  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 


The  extreme  UitUkelihood  that  such  men  should  engage 
in  such  a  measure  as  a  scheme. 

Paley.  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pt.  ii.  c.  8. 
5090 


UNL 

UN-LPMBER.     Not  easily  bent,  flexible  or 

pliant. 

To  which  temper  more  septentrional  unlimber  nations 
have  cot  yet  bent  themselves. 

Rcliquite  Wotloniance,  p.  246. 

UN-LPMITABLE.  ^       Unlimitable,  now  writ- 
Unli'mited.  I  ten  Illimitable,  (qv.) 

Unli'mitedly.  J     Unlimited, — notbounr!- 

Unli'mitedness.  J  ed,  marked  out  or  deter- 
mined ;  having  no  bounds  described  or  prescribed; 
not  defined  or  confined. 

This  covenant  gives  no  unlimitable  exemption  to  the 
king's  person,  but  gives  to  all  as  much  defence  and  preser- 
vation as  to  him,  and  to  him  as  much  as  to  their  own  per- 
sons, and  no  more. — Milton.  Ans.  to  Eikon  basilike,  §  28. 

It  might  seem  unto  him  [Christ]  expedient  to  divide  his 
kingdom  into  many  provinces,  and  place  many  heads  over 
it,  that  the  power  which  each  of  them  hath  in  particular 
with  restraint,  might  illustrate  the  greatness  of  his  un- 
limlted  power. — Hooker.  Ecclesiasiicatl  Poltlie,  b.  viii. 

One  would  have  thought  he  [Filmer]  would  have  told  us 
expressly,  what  that  fatherly  authority  is,  have  defined  it, 
though  not  limited  it,  because  in  some  other  treatises  of  his 
he  tells  us,  'tis  unlimited  and  uniimitable. 

Locke.  Of  Government,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

Even  the  most  advanced  : 
attributing  the  same  simple 
reflection  on  what  we  find  in  ourselves,  and  which  we  con- 
ceive to  have  more  perfection  in  them,  than  would  he  in 
their  absence  ;  attributing.  1  say.  those  simple  ideas  to  him 
in  an  unlimited  degree.— id.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  in.  c.  6. 

And  now  the  evil  is  grown  mighty  and  invincible,  and 
swelled  into  a  strange  untimitcdne**.— South,  vol.  x.  Ser.  9. 

Many  ascribe  too  unlimitcdly  to  the  force  of  a  good  mean- 
ing, to  think  that  it  is  able  to  bear  the  stress  of  whatsoever 
commissions  they  shall  lay  upon  it. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Some  of  them  told  us,  that  the  power  of  the  king  is  un- 
limited, and  that  the  life  and  property  of  the  subject  is  at 
Ins  disposal.— Cook.   Third  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  1). 

UN-LI'NEAL.  Not  succeeding  in  a  direct 
course  of  geniture. 

Vpon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitlesse  crowne, 
And  put  a  barren  scepter  in  my  gripe, 
Thence  to  be  w rendu  with  an  uutueall  hand, 
No  sonne  of  mine  succeed  fug. 

Shakespeare.  Macbath,  Act  iii.  SC  I. 

UN-LINED.  Not  having  the  inside  covered, 
(with  linen,  with  any  material.) 

the  iolly  Sommer,  being  eight 


l  thi: 


UN-LINK,  w.       To   loosen   the   link,   or    the 
concatenation  ;  the  connexion,  folds  or  twists. 
But  sodainly 

Seeing  Orlando,  it  vnlink'd  it  selfe. 

And  with  intended  giides,  did  shn  aw-ay 

Into  a  bush. — Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

But  to  make  a  king  a  type,  we  say  is  an  abusive  and  un- 
skilful speech,  and  of  moral  soliuiry  m^kes  it  .seem  a  cere- 
monial shadow :    therfore  your  typical  chain  of  king  and 

Milton.  Reason,  of  Church  Government,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
UN-LPQUORED.  Not  wetted  or  moistened, 
or  rubbed  with  any  liquid  substance  ;  not  having; 
(yet)  drunk  (fermented)  liquors. 

How  have  we  seen  churches  and  states,  like  a  dry  wn- 
liquorcd  coach,  set  themselves  on  tire  with  their  own  mo- 
tion! how  have  we  seen  gnud  timber  rutted,  with  but  the 
droppings  of  a  small  chink  ! — Bp.  Hall,  vol.  v.  Ser.  33. 

Certainly  he  that  could  endure  with  a  sober  pen  to  sit  and 
devise  laws  for  drunkards  tocaruuse  by,  1  doubt  me  whether 
the  very  soberness  of  such  a  one,  like  an  unticovr'd  Siienus, 
were  not  stark  drunk. — Milton.  Apology  fur  Smcctytnnuus, 

UN-LPSTENING.  Not  hearkening  or  at- 
tending to ;  not  heeding. 


t  led 


.■.-;. 


That  claim'd  their  place.  Thomson.  Liberty. 

UN-LIVE,  v.    >     To  unlive  our  former  life  is— 
Unlikeliness.  )  to  live  in  opposition  to  it,  to 
the  rules  of  it ;   to  annul  the  effects  of  it. 

Unlivclai£SB,~~s&ut  of  life  or  yavicity,  of  ani- 
mation or  spirit. 


unl 


'The  soberest  and  best  govern'd  men  are  least  practis  d  in 
these  affairs ;  and  who  knows  not  that  the  bashful  muteness 
of  a  virgin  may  ofttimes  hide  all  the  u nlivelincss  and  natural 
Bloth  which  is  really  unfit  for  conversation. 

Milton.  Doct.  $  Disc,  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c  3. 

And  if  we  would  endeavour  after  an  unmixed  knowledge  ; 
Ve  must  unlive  our  former  lives,  an  I  (inveriing  the  practise 
of  Pe,ie!ouel  undo  in  the  day  of  our  more  advanc'd  under- 
standings, what  we  had  spun  in  the  night  of  our  infant- 
ignorance.—  Gtanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  8. 

It  will  be  better  to  see,  that  we  must  unlive  our  former 
life,  and  undo  all  we  have  done;  that  we  must 
the  principles  we  have  avowed,  we  must  root  out  tl 
we  have  planted,  we  must  fors.ike  the  paths  which 
beaten  and  so  long  trod  in,  if  ever  we  will  he  happy 


Many  entertain  principles  which 


all 


theyl 


,-fyby, 


its  aggravation. — South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  5. 

UN-LOAD,  v.  )      To   take  off  or   away  the 
Unloading,  n.  (weight  or  burthen  laid  or  put 
on,  the  freight,   the  cargo ;    to  remove,  to  dis- 
charge— a  weight  or  oppression. 


-Hacklugt.   Voyages, 


And  from  his  course  doth  quite  himself  unlnttd, 

Drayton.  Barons'  Wars,  s.  24. 
Ltjnd.  While  for  Abdalla's  freedom  we  prepare, 
You,  in  each  other's  breast,  unload  your  care. 

Dryden.  2  PL  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  iii. 

The  merchant,  in  order  to  save  a  second  loading  and 
unloading,  endeavours  always  to  sell  in  the  home  market, 
as  much  of  the  goods  of  all  those  different  countries  as  he 
can.— Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

UN-LOCK,  v.  To  open,  to  loosen— a  lock, 
or  that  which  closes,  or  fastens,  or  holds  fast,  or 
confines;  to  open,  to  disclose. 

.  and  unlocken 
resurexion.  and  the  rode 
honoure.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  353. 

A  lytel  ich  over  lep.  for  lesynges  sake 
That  ich  ne  segge  as  ich  seih.  suyinge  my  teme 
For  eft  that  light  bad  unlouke.  and  Lucifer  answerede. 

Id.  p.  358. 
11  Thou  shalte  stond  up  by  the  post. 
As  thou  were  bonde  fast, 
And  I  shall  them  leve  unlok,  that 
Away  thou  may  them  cast 
Imputed  to  CI 

•  Gamelyi 


Cokes  Tale  of  Gamelyn. 


He  unlokid  yr 
Both  hondis  a 

On  hope  of  the  avauncement 
Which  that  he  him  hehete. 

That  sweuen  hath  Daniell  vnloke 
And  saied,  that  it  is  Gods  might, 
Whiche  whan  men  wene  moste  vpright 
To  stonde,  shall  them 


Goiver.  Con,  A.  Prol. 


That  euery  thyng,  whiche  he  can  tell, 

It  springeth  vp  as  doth  a  welle.  Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

His  hand,  his  eye,  his  wits  all  present,  wrought 
The  function  of  the  glorious  part  he  bears  : 
Now  urging  here,  now  cheering  there,  he  flies ; 
Unlocks  the  thickest  troops,  where  most  force  lies. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vi. 
Yet  death  must  usher  and  unlock  the  door. 
Think  further  on  thy  self,  my  soul. 

Donne.  Progress  of  the  Soul. 
Know  I  have  gold,  which  you  shall  never  find, 
No  pains,  no  tortures  shall  unlock  my  mind. 

Dryden.  Conquest  of  Mexico,  Act  v.  sc.2. 

Po  but  allow  fas  you  must)  this  power  of  discerning  to  be 
in  God  proportionable  to  his  nature,  as  in  lower  beings  it  is 
proportional)!-1  to  theirs,  and  then  it  becomes  infinite;  and 
then  again,  the  future  actions  of  free  agents  are  at  once  all 
unlocked,  and  exposed  to  His  view. 

Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  B.  5. 

UN-LO'DGED.  Not  having  a  lodging  or 
place  to  lie  or  rest,  to  reside,  or  abide,  or  dwell. 

Now  that  these  heavenly  mansions  are  to  be  void,  you 
that  shall  hereafier  be  found  unlodged,  will  be  found  inex- 
e  virtue  alone  shall   be  sufficient 
rew.  Caelum  Britannicum. 


UNI 

UN-LO'OKED.  Not  having  the  sight  or 
/ision  directed  to  ;  not  expected  or  foreseen. 

Nowe  therfore,  when  they  wer  farre  from  the  lande,  and 
ladde  rowed  vpon  a  fyue  and  twentye,  or  thyrtic  furlonges, 
K-inLr  al  moste  in  dopaire  of  theyr  liii"s,  our.  Lord  Jesus  was 
:ome  nigh  vnto  them  vnlooked  ior.—  Udal.  John,  c.  0. 


mqueror.     For  my  restraint, 

n.  %  Fletch.  A  King  8e  No  King,  Act  i\ 

cample  be  to  me, 

per  :  for  on  lustful  kings 

Id.   The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  l 

■  from  your  lordship  with  all  thanks, 


May  this  a  fa 
To  rule  with 
Unlvjkt  for  ; 


nade  prisoner, 

t-for  joys. ' 

B.  Jonson.    The  C<tsc  *s  Altered,  Act  V.  SC 

Cat.  To  steal  unlooVd  for  on  my  private  sorrow, 

But  rather  means  the  spy. 

Howe.  The  Fair  Penitent,  Act 

UN-LO'OPED.     Not  fastened  by  a  loop, 
liu  involution  of  a  band. 

Their  guarded  feet 

Mi  bar  unl»opd,  the  fiery  tread 

ashing  pool,  or  idly  stop, 

ind  protection  of  a  shop.— Gay.  Trivia,  I 


PHY   the  I 


UN-LOOSE,  v.\      SeeLoosE.    A.  S.  On-ks- 

Unf.o'osen.  }  an,    diniittere.       Un  is  not 

here  the  negative,  but  the  A.  S.  On,  ang. 

To  let  go,  or  free  from  hold  or  fastening. 

To  remit,  to  dismiss  ;  to  untie,  to  unbind ;  to 
relax. 


ure  lyppe  01 

Piers  Pluuhma 
At  the  ende  or  these  foure  or  fiue  dayes,  they  vnla, 
and  put  one  of  the  females  vnto  him,  and  giue  then 
and  drinke,  and  in  eight  dayes  he  is  become  tame. 

Jlucht/i'jl.    Voyages,  vol.  ii. 
The  maryage  I 
at  night  that  the 
his  wife,  and  vnl 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governo- 

He  with  his  hands  stra* 
(Whose  sacred  fillets  all- 

Witb.  filth  of  gory  blood, 

Surrey.   Viryile.  JEneis,  b.  ii, 

If  you  swear  you  will  not  procure  a  dispensation,  you 

can  as  well  be  dispens'd  with  for  that  perjury  as  the  other  ; 

and  you  cannot  be  tied  so  fast,  but  the  pope  can  unloose  you. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  i.  c.  3.  §  2. 


.     i  ■■  ■    ■      :  ■  ,■■■■. 

And  with  her  civil  sister  leagu'd,  involv'd 
In  study'd  darkness  the  desponding  mind; 
Then  tyrant  Power  the  righteous  scourge  unloos'd, 
For  yielded  reason  speaks  the  soul  a  slave. 

Thomson.  Liberty. 
Fix  them  [religious,  virtuous,  manly  principles]  deeply 
l  your  bosom,  and  let  them  go  with  y 


UN-LO'RDED. 

Unloading,  n. 
Unlo'rdly. 


L\-s.  l\o.  2. 


unloosened  and 


\     Not 
J  to  the 


But  he  that  would  mould  a  modern  bishop  into  a  primi- 
tive, must  yield  him  to  be  elected  by  the  popular  voice, 
undiocest,  unrevenu'd,  unlorded,  and  leave  him  nothing 
but  brotherly  equality,  matchless  temperance,  frequent 
fasting,  incessant  prayer  and  preaching,  continual  watcl;- 
ings  and  labours  in  his  ministry. 

Milton.  Reformation  in  England,  b.  i. 


The 


i. .led," 


Any  Thing,  which  the 
unlirduuj  of  bishops, 
ing  of  church 


and  expelling  them  the  house,  ant 

discipline  to  a  conformity  with  other  Protestani 

Id.  Answer  to  Eikon  Rasilike,  §  0. 

Were  it  such  a  desperate  hazard  to  put  to  the  venture  the 
universal  votes  of  Christ's  congregation,  the  fellowly  and 
friendly  yoke  of  a  teaching  and  laborious  imi;,-i,v,  the 
pastorHke  and  apostolick  imitation  of  meek  and  uulortlly 
discipline,  the  gentle  and  benevolent  mediocrity  of  church- 
maintenance,  without  the  ignoble  hucksteiage  of  pidiing 
tithes  X — Id.  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

UN-LO'SEABLE. )      That  cannot  be  lost, 
Unlo'st.  )  or  departed  from. 


tJNL 

The  Epicureans  suppose  this  world  tn  he  produced  by  tho 

casual  concourse  of  atoms,  and  ascribe  to  every  particular 

actual  motion,  or  a  iestless  endeavour  after  it. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  445. 
Dazzled,  o'erpower'd,  with  the  delicious  draught 

Of  miscellaneous  splendours,  how  I  reel 

From  thouefit  to  r  luriL-lit,  inebriate,  without  end! 

An  Eden  this!  a  Paradise  unlast* 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  9. 

UN-LO'VED.  >      Not  preferred,  or  selected, 
Uklo'ving.         for    desired,    (as  an  object  oi 
possession  or  enjoyment;)  not  delighted  in. 
Ac  let  hure  be  unloveliche.  unlofsom  a  bedde 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  170. 
"  Through  which  I  see,  that  clene  out  of  your  mind 


Id.   The  Court  of  Loue. 


midst  of  temptations  and  d 
Nay.  perhaps  they  will 


\o\\e?—Udal.  Ephesiam,  Prol. 

only  in  ape  and  affection,  followed. 
fun  honest  servants,  large  promises, 
might  help  to  countervail  his  own 


I  make  him,  as 

sue  by  her,  the 
ce,  the  fruits  of 

the 


on,  lor 


-Milton.  Tetrachon 

i  too  great  a  sufiVraucc*, 
wile  but  would    sooner 


e   of    unloving  and    unquiet   conversation  with  one  wh 
sither  affects  nor  is  affected.— Id.  lb. 

Psyche,  (1651,)  p.  19. 


nptible  and  unlovely  figure  t 


,  that  they 


l  they  do  at  present. 

Tatter,  No.  205. 
Lo  !  beauty  fails  ;  lost  in  unlovely  forms 

<  '(  li    ::.-   -.  .!!,;>,   ]n;i  .  mi        :.■.  ■■   ,.■■   ij.i   r  .' 

Exalts  the  mind,  and  bids  the  public  smile. 

Thomson.  Liberty. 

UN-LU'CKY.  >       Not  fortunate,   prosperous 
Unlu'ckily.      /or   happy;    not   having  good 
hap  or  fortune. 

It  is  said  yt  whe  the  king  according  to  the  Macedos  cus- 
tome  vsed  the  ceremony  of  eteapying  harly,  at  the  making 
of  .the  walles,  yt  the  birdes  came  &  fed  ther  vpon  :  which 
b:-iti',r  take  of  many  for  an  rnhieki/  toke  :  it  was  auswered 
by  their  diuiners,  yt  there  should  bee  great  resorte  of 
strnuLrers  to  ye  city,  &  yt  it  should  geue  nourishment  to 
many  lades.— Brendc.  Quinlus  Curtius,  fol.  74. 

And  from  the  seas  the  cruel  Trojan's  eyes 

Shall  well  discern  this  flame,  and  take  with  him 

Eke  these  unlucky  tokens  of  my  death. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 

Yet  since  she  sawe  the  streight  extremitie, 
Jn  which  his  life  imluckily  was  laid, 
It  was  no  time  to  scan  the  prophecie, 
"Whether  old  Proteus  true  or  false  had  said, 
That  his  decay  should  happen  by  a  mayd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  C.  12. 

But  Grave  a  pilot  unluckily  disswading  him,    as  if  it 


This  Rhoflophir;  the  vnlnrki.-st  fellow  tome,  this  is  now 
the  second  time  he  has  barr'd  the  dice,  when  we  were  just 
ready  to  have  nick'd  him. 

Dryden.  Marriage  A-la-Mode,  Act  iv.  SC.  3. 

Now,  Sir,  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  as  there 
is  no  moral    in  these  jests  they  ought  to  be  discouraged, 
and  looked  upon  iather  as  pieces  of  unluckiness,  than  wit. 
Spectator,  No.  371. 

Mr.  Locke  has  somewhere  jnlvckily  let  drop  that  he  con- 
ceives it  possible  the  faculty  of  thinking  may  he  annexed  to 
a  system  of  matter,  and  this  notion  has  been  eagerly  laid- 
hold  of  by  my  lord  Bolin^hroke  to  confirm  his  opinion  of 
the  corporeity  of  all  thinking  substances. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  4. 


UN-LUST.  >      We  should  now  say,— Listless, 
Unlu'sty.       )  listlessness. 

Thei  toke  vpon  hem  suche  penance. 

There  was  no  songe,  there  was  no  daunce, 

But  euery  myrihe  and  rnelodie 

To  hem  was  then  a  maladie. 

For  vnluU  of  that  auenture 

There  was  no  man  whiche  toke  tonsure. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

And  thus  his  yonge  vnhisty  life 

He  driueth  foorth  so  as  he  maie.— Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

Therefore,  I  say,  whosoever  they  be  that  do  find  unlust 
and  tediousness  to  do  good,  may  opinion  with  themselves, 
that  they  be  none  of  God's  children. 

Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Originals,  an.  1555.  No.  44. 

UN-LU'STROUS.  The  old  folio  reads,— 
Illustrious  ;  the  correction  is  ascribed  to  Rowe. 
Steevens  refers  to  "  Lack-tare  eve,"  iu  As  You 
like  It. 

Joyne  gripes,  with  hands 

Made  hard  with  hourely  falshood  (falshood  as 

With  labour  :)  then  by  peeping  in  an  eye 

Base  and  illustrious  as  the  smoakie  light 

That's  fed  with  stinking  tallow. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  i.  sc.  7. 

UN-LU'TING.  Removing  the  lute,  or  clay, 
or  adhesive  fastening. 

Our  antimony  thus  handled,  afforded  us  ahout  an  ounce 
of  sulphur,  yellow  and  brittle  like  common  brimstone— and, 
of  so  sulphureous  a  smell,  that  upon  the  unlnimg  the  ves- 
sels, it  infected  the  room  with  a  scarce  supportable  stink. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  483. 

UN-MA'IDENLY.  Not  like,  not  suitable  to 
a  maiden  ;  to  a  virgin. 

The  wanton  gesticulations  of  a  virgin  in  a  wild  assembly 
of  gallants,  warmed  with  wine,  could  be  no  other  than 
tiggisb,  and  unmaidenltj. 

Bp.Hall.  Cont.  John  Baptist  Bekeadcd. 


1  Catilin 

It  is  the  first  grand  duty  of  an  interpreter  to  give  his 
author  entire  and  unmaimed;  and  for  the  rest,  the  diction 
and  versification  only  are  his  proper  province,  since  these 
must  be  his  own ;  but  the  others  he  is  to  take  as  he  finds 
them.— Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  Pref. 

UN-MAKE,  v.  >      To  cause  not  to  be,  not  to 
Unma'kable.      )  live  or  exist ;  to  take  away,  to 

destroy  the  form  or  frame,  shape  or  mould,  the 

composition  or  construction. 


and  wiih  the  same  foot 
vnmake  them  againe  at 


make  emperours,  and  to 
Jewell.  A  Reptie  vnto  M.  Hardinge,  p.  418. 


Hee  put  his  company  ii  remembrance  of  a  pinnesse  of 
flue  tunne  burthen,  which  hee  had  within  his  shippe,  which 
was  caryed  in  pieces,  and  vnmade  vp  for  the  vse  of  those 
which  should  iuhabite  there  the  whole  yeere. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  87. 

That  is  to  say  if  the  principles  of  bodies  are  unalterable, 
they  are  also  unmakable,  by  any  but  a  divine  power. 


God,  when  he  makes  the  prophet,  does  not  unmake  the 
man.     He  leaves  all  his  faculties  in   the  natural  state,  to 

divine  original  or  no.  —  Locke.  Hum.  Undcrst.  b.  iv.  c.  19. 

UN-MA'LLEABLE.      That   cannot  or  may 

not  be  beaten  fout  in  extent) ;    that  cannot  be 
plied  or  made  pliant. 

They  grow,  like  iron  often  heated  and  quenched,  churlish, 

and  unmalleabU  by  the  hammer  of  the  divine  threatening*. 

Spenser.  Prod.  p.  341. 

UN-MAN,  v.   \       To  take  away,  strip  or  de- 
Unma'nly.  \  prive  of  men,  or  of  the  quali- 

Dnma'Kfullt.   (ties     of    man  —  his     virtue, 

TInma'nhood.    J   strength,  fortitude,  courage. 
Unmanly  is  also  equivalent  to  inhuman. 

Sothe  him  saied  Pandarus 

That  for  to  slaen  himself,  migh 


That  p.iris  now,  with  his  unmanly  sort 

With  mitred  hats,  with  ointed  bush  and  beard 

His  rape  eDJoyth.— Surrey.   Virgile.  jEneis,  b.  iv*. 


UNM 

him  further  were 


incurr'd  the  1 


Milton.  Doct.  £,-  Disc,  of  Divorce,  b.ii.  c.  22. 

'liters    by    appointment   of    Danaus    on   the 

having  'murder'd  all  ther  husbands,  except 

fe  tliir  sister,  not  put  to  death,  but  turn'd  out 
up  u,nnni"i'd;  of  which  whole  sex  they  had 
aie.— Id.  History  of  England,  D.  i. 


Blest  in  thy  father's  blessing;  much  more  blest 
In  thine  own  vertues  :  let  me  dew  thy  cheeks 
With  my  unmanly  tears. 

Beaum.  §  Fletch.  The  Laws  of  Candy,  Act  1 

Yet  so  they  dy'd  not  unmanfully,  but  turning  oft  upo 
iir  enemies,  by  the  advantage  of  an  upper  ground,  pi 
lem  down  bv  heaps,  and  liU'd  lip  a  great  ditch  with  the 
ircasses  —  Milton.  Hutory  of  England,  b.  vi. 

All  mocking  and  scoffing  at  religion,  all  jesting  and  tun 
vz  arguments  of  reason  into  drollery  and  ridicule,  is  tt 
lost  unmanly  and  unreasonable  thing  i~  'L- 


And.  fearing  my  esc 
To  share  thy  couch, 
First  to  unarm,  and  to  unman  me  next  ? 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  x. 

First  then,  with  fears  unmanly  he  possess'd 

The  heart  of  Hector  ;  mounting  to  his  seat 

He  turn'd  to  flight  himself,  and  bade  his  host 

Fly  also.  Id.  lb.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

UN-MA'NACLED.       Not  handcuffed;   not 
bound,  fastened,  shackled. 

From  Greece,  Morea  were,  and  that,  by  some 
Earthquake  unrooted,  loose  Morea  swam. 

Donne.  Progress  of  the  Soul,  B,  I. 

Then  he  the  work  renew'd  with  endless  pain, 
And  join  with  care  the  shatter'd  parts  again ; 
The  lurking  faults  and  errours  you  may  see, 
"When  the  words  run  unmanacled  and  free. 

Pitt.  Vida.  Art  of  Poetry,  b.  iii. 

UN-MA'NAGED.  )       Not  governed   by  the 
Unmanageable,      yhand;    not    guided,    con- 
ducted, regulated. 

The  bloody  factions  and  rebellious  pride 
Of  a  strong  nation,  whose  unmanag'd  might 
Them  from  their  natural  sovereign  did  divide, 
Their  due  subjection,  aud  his  lawful  right. 

Drayton.  Barons'  Wart. 

You  are  sure  to  have  less  wit-work,  gentle  brother, 


When  they  grow  impat 
rith  it,  they  do  but  sho 


of  the  curb,  and  are  so  fretted 
ow  much  they  wanted  it,  and 
re  unruly  ana    unmanageable  they  had  been 
aterland.   Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  383. 


The  Prussian  minis 
lot  long  since)  talked  t 
regard  lo  France,  and  i 


I  Frei. 


nick  language  with 
'  Affairs,  (1791.) 


Pretenders  to  the  art.  by  working  upon  the  imaginations 
of  their  patients,  were  frequently  able  to  produce  convul- 
sions; and  convulsions  so  produced,  are  amongst  the  most 
powerful,  hut,  at  the  same  time,  most  uncertain  and  un- 
rn'ina.jr-'ihle  applications  to  the  human  frame  which  can  be 
t]ii|/i')al.-/Ju/ti/.    E v id.  uf  Christianity,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

UN-MA'NGLED.     Not  maimed  or  mutilated. 

"Which  approbrious  epithets,  if  they  were  deserued  by  an 

vntrue  report  of  the  author;  then  should  Buchanan  haue 

sharpened  iiis  to<->ng  n;;:n  nst  Helenden  his  countriman.  the 
translator  of  Hector  Boetius  into  their  mother  toons,  from 
whiini  Graf  ion  hath  deriued  his  words;  sense  for  sense 
vitmunglcd  [as  he  found  the  same  written.) 

Holinshcd.  Chron.  of  England,  an.  1296. 

UN-M A'NNERED.  ^       Not  managed  or  con- 

Unua'nnbrly.  >  ducted,  or  behaved  ac- 

Unma'nnerliness.      J  cording  to  the  mode  or 

fashion,    sort   or  kind;    to  the  general  mode  of 

action  or  conduct;  of  polite,  civilized,  or  urbane 

persons:   and,  consequentially,  rude,  vulgar. 

Hateful  to  God,  debatouris.  prnudeand  higbe  ouer  mesure, 
fynderis  of  yuele  thingis.  not  obeiynge  to  fadir  and  modir, 
unwise,  unmanerli  [incompositos],  withouten  love,  with- 
outen  boond  of  pees,  withouten  merci. 

Wiclif.  Romaynes,  c.  1. 


They  t 


so  and  vncleanly  in  taking  their 
Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.!.  D.  55. 


Ju.  Give  room,  and  keep  your  places 
And  you  may  see  enough  ;  keep  your  places. 

Long.  These  people  are  too  far  unmanner'd,  tllllt 
To  stop  your  graces  way  with  multitudes. 

Beaum.  Sf  Fletch.  The  Noble  Gentleman,  Act  ill. 
Keece.  Fall  back, 

nnerly  puppy, 


Do  you  not 

You  stand  provided  of  you 


going  about  t 

Id.   The  Sea-Voyage,  Act  Iv. 
and  ruffians, 
your  brothel. 

Dumo.  Take  back  the  foul  reproach,  unmanner'd  ra'ler. 
Howe.  Jane  Shore,  Act  ii. 
Have  we  not  known  a  box  on  the  ear  more  severely  ac- 
counted for  than  manslaughter  ?     In  these  extra-judicial 
proceedings  of  mankind,  an  unmannerly  jest  is  frequently 
as  capital  as  a  premeditated  murder.— Ta tier,  No.  253. 

Though  children,  when  little,  should  not  be  much  per- 
plexed with  rules,  and  ceremonious  parts  of  breeding,  yet 
there  is  a  sort  of  uu  manner Hues  very  apt  to  grow  up  with 
young  people,  if  not  early  restrain'd,  and  that  is  a  forward- 
ness to  interrupt  others  that  are  speaking,  and  to  stop  them 
with  some  contradiction. — Locke.  On  Education,  §  144. 

Why,  Beau  Nash  would  have  handed  your  Catos  and 
Brutuses  out  of  the  ball-room,  if  they  had  shown  their  un~ 
mannerly  heads  in  it. — Knox.  Ess.  No.  161. 

UN-MA'NTLE,  v.  To  take  off,  to  divest,  the 
cloak,  or  covering.      Unmantlirig, — 

Removing,  withdrawing  the  closing  or  con- 
traction of  their  overspreading  brows. 

Leicester  affected  to  resist  when  she  strove  to  take  his 
cloak  from  him.     "  Nay,"  she  said,  "  but  I  *   "" 
you." — Scott.  Kenilworth,  c.  7. 

from  the  ground, 


Their  fu'l 


j  (for  o 


To  be  admir'd  wa 
Till  having  gaz'd 
And  preparation  i 


)thes 


Cou-per.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  X. 
UN-MANU'RED.     Not  worked,  tilled,  culti- 
vated. 


Thy  body  is  a  natural  paradise. 
In  uhose  self,  vnmanur'd,  all  pie; 
Nor  needs  perfection.  Don 


Sappho  to  Philanis 


It  looks  like  a  vast  tract  of  land  newly  discovered  :  the 
soil  is  wonderfully  fruitful,  but  unmannr'd ;  overstock^! 
with  inhabitants,  but  almost  all  savages,  without  laws,  arts, 
arms,  or  policy.— Dryden.  Let.  to  Mr.  John  Dennis. 

UN-MA'RKED.  Not  noted,  or  taken  notice 
of;  observed,  regarded. 

Here  was  himselfe  faine  to  steale  away  his  own  wordes, 
to  begyle  the  reader  vppon  the  readyii"  of  the  place,  and 
make  hym  passe  ouer  his  faute  for  the  while  vnmarked. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workts,  p.  1026. 


Dryden.  All  for  Love,  Act  iv. 
Nor  went  Eumseus  from  his  cottage  forth 
Vnmark'd  by  Pallas,  but  the  goriaess  came, 
In  semblance  an  accomplish'd  damsel,  fair 
And  of  majestic  mien.— Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvi. 


No  foreign  clime  they  : 
Their  good  is  good  ent. 


sack  for  their  i 


Young.  Complaint,  Night  7. 

UN-MA'RRIED.  >      Not  wedded,  or  joined  in 
Unma'rriable.        f  wedlock  or  matrimony;  not 
united. 

But  yf  through  other  displeasures  any  debate  aryse.  by 
meane  whereof  the  wyfe  chaunceth  to  depane  from  her 
husbande,  leste  she  through  her  owne  folye  siande  without 
hope  of  reconcilyng,  lette  her  abyrie  vnmatied. 


Uilton.  Duct.  S/  Disc,  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  15. 
Augustus  upon  his  return  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  a  war, 
"Teceived  complaints  tliat  too  great  a  number  of  the  young 
men  of  quality  were  unmarried. — Spectator,  No.  528. 

UN-M  A'RSHALLED.    Not  arranged,  ranked, 


UN-MASK,  v.  \      To  remove,  or  strip  off— 
Unma'skino,  n.  (the  mask,  or  cover  worn  as  a 
disguise  ;  to  remove  the  veil  or  concealment. 


r-frequent 

Beaum.  #  Fletclt.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  i. 
I  fear  no  mood  stamp'd  in  a  private  brow, 
When  I  am  plens'.i  t'  inmni.J:  a  public  vice. 

B.  Jonsou.  Every  Man  oat  of  his  Humour.  The  Stage. 
sudden  unmaskinge)  being 
The  Inner  Temple  Masque. 

cause  on  God's  part ;  as  His  judgment  on  our  sins,  the  trial 
Of  his  cwn,  the  unrnaslciiig  of  hypocrites. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England, 


i 

UN-MA'STERABLE.  >       That    cannot    be 
Unma'stered.  )  governed,     subdued, 

overpowered. 
Then  weigh  what  losse  your  honour  may  sustaine, 
If  with  too  credent  eaie  you  list  his  songs  ; 
Or  lose  your  heart ;  or  your  chast  treasure  open 
To  his  vnmaslred  importunity. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 


UN-MA'TCHABLE.  )      Not  made  alike  ;  not 
Unmatched.  J   paired,     or     coupled. 

equalled,  or  paralleled. 

Albeit  many  singular  peeces  &  those  unmalchahle,  have 

passed  through  their  hands. — Holland.  Plinie,  h.  xxxvi.  c. 
The  unmatchl  courtesies  you  have  done  my  miseries, 
Without  this  fo.mit  lo  the  law,  would  clone-  me 
To  tender  you  Ibis  hi'  ,  on.!  promt  'tun-. hi  please  you. 
Beaum.  Sr  Flelch.   C.-uLim  of  the  Country,  Act 


UNM 

UN-ME'ANING.  \     Not  having  or  keeping  in 
Unme'aned.  jmind;  not  signifying  to  the 

lind ;  not  designing,  or  purposing,  or  intending. 


Now  this  [a  short  preparatory  act  of  worship  in  private 
compliance  with  comma 


practice. — Seeker,  vol. : 

Then  bring  me  wine,  the  banquet  bring; 


To  Thyrxa,  s.  2. 
UN-ME'ASURABLE.  ^  That  cannot  be 
Unme'asurablv.  I  measured  or  meted; 

Unme'asiireaiileness.  t  that  cannot  be 
Unme'asured.  J  bounded  or  confined; 

have  the  bounds  or  confines  ascertained,  have  the 

magnitude  described,  or  defined. 


r's  Life,  Src. 
linge.  which 


Order  must  be  kept  in  the  common  welth  lyke  helth 
the  body,  and  alt  the  drift  of  pollicie  loketh  to  this  end 
how  tin's  iemper  may  be  safely  maintained,  without  ai 
excesse  of  <  i,»ir.-<>n>tibl<->tcss*.  other  of  the  one  side  or  oft 
other.— Sir  J.  Cheeke.   The  Hurl  of  Sedition. 

And  againe,  shewing  ye  vnmeasurablenes  of  Ills  Godhe 


It  hath  beene  commonlie  told,  that  Englishmen  learnd 
)f  him  [kin;;  Hardienute]  their  cx^sMue  gouimandizing 
uui  rnmi-usunthl,'  lil, in-  uf  tlieir  pandas  with  meates  and 
lrinkes.— Hotinslud.  Hist,  of  England,  b.  vii.  c.  15. 

Ye  would  thinke  the  displeasures  which  now  grieue  you, 
mould  seemc  easie  in  respect  of  the  vniupcisurablc  outrage, 
which  might  issue  through  my  comming  amongst  you 


Let 


Join'c 

j.imi 


10  man  put  asunder.]    That  is  to  say,  what  God  hath 


will  in   the  insiitut  o 

reasons  be  not  extant 

joining.— Milton.   Tel 

When   love  finds   i 


only  God  i 


it  seir  utterly  unmalcht,  and  justly 
vanishes  nay  rattier  cannot  but  vanish,  the  fleshly  act 
ndeed  may  continue,  but  not  holy,  not  pure,  not  heseeminge 

ixcretum.  but  inme  irulv  worse  and  luoie  ignoble  than  that 
uute  kindliness  among  the  herds  and  flocks.—  Id.  It). 


Step-Mother,  Actii. 


Nor  Piicenin'  daughte 

Mitms   uoinofcli'el  hut 

And  Rhadamanthus.- 


lomer.  Iliad,  b.  xiv. 

UN-M  A'TED.     Not  matched,  paired,  coupled. 
Here  like  a  turtle,  (mew'd  up  in  a  cage.) 

Vnmnted,  1  converse  with  air  and  walls, 
And  descant  on  my  vile  unbappiness. 

Ford.  'Tit  Pity  Sluts  a  Whore,  Adv.  BO.  I. 

UN-MATE'RIAL,  i.e.  Immaterial,  (qv.) 
Should  we  this  ornament  of  glory  then. 

As  th'  unmatertul  fruits  of  shades,  neglect 

Daniel,  Musophilus. 

UN-MATRICULATED.  See  Matriculate. 
Not  "  sworne  and  registered  into  the  societie  of 
their  foster-mother  oflearning,  the  universitie." 

Instead  of  beginning  with  arts  most  easy,  and  those  be 


Use  ;    tlu'V  p. cscol    their 

first  coming  with  the 

mosUntellective  abstractions  of  logic  and  metaphysics. 

Milton.  On  Education. 


young 


rise?— Hollc 
Thatt 


Id.  Hist,  of  Scotland.  Macbeth. 
proportion  will  all  thit 


UN-ME'DITATED.  Not  studiousiy thought ; 
not  considered  or  contemplated. 

For  nether  various  stylo 

Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Thir  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounc't  or  sung, 
Unmeditated. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  V. 

UN-MEEK.     Not  mild  or  gentle. 

He  ouercomer,  as  it  is  saied,  hath  put  an  vnmeke  lord, 
fodder  to  his  cruell  horse,  that  is  to  sale.  Hercules  slough 
Diomedes,  and  made  his  horse  to  fretten  him. 

Chancer.   Boccius,  b.  V. 

UN-MEET.    "\        Not    convenient    (meetini/) 
Unmef.'tly.       >  or     becoming;      not    suited, 
Unmee'tness.  J  adapted,  6t. 
As  I  lay  in  my  bed,  sleepe  full  vnmele 
Rest,  I  ne  wist.  Chaucer.   The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

And  he  wolde  fayne  baue  vnderstonde 
The  cause,  why  she  fared  so. 
Willi  softc  wordes  asked  tho  : 

Wtiat  maie  you  be  my  God  swete  ? 

Also  irhe  lyue  temperately,  and  delyteth  nioche  in  si 

they  embrayd   him  with   r.ygardshyp,  or    ill    derision, 

hym  a  clerke  or  a  poete.  vnmele  for  any  other  purpose. 

SirT.Elyol.  The  Gmnriiutv,  b.  iii.  i 

Sainte  Peter  hauynge  our  Sauyour  in  suche  estim 
hys  mynde  vnmetety  that   his  Lorde  and  Mayster  shi 


A  perpetual  i/nmeWv.t.<and  unwilling 
of  help,  of  love,  and  tranquility,  is  n 
words  and  meaning  of  the  ' 


age—  id.  Doct.  $ 
Perceiving  the  good 


Milton.   Telr, 
o  see  the  disparity  of  several 


;  great  angel-blinding  light  should  shrink 
His  blaze,  to  shine  in  a  poor  shepherd's  eye  ; 
That  the  uuitica.,'ir'd  God  so  low  should  sink. 
As  pris'ner  in  a  few  poor  rags  to  lie. 

Crushaw.  Steps  to  the  Temple. 

These  bounties  which  our  nourish.-.,  limn  whom. 
All  perfect  good  ttitme own  'd  out,  descends, 
To  us  for  food  and  for  delight  hath  caus'd 
Tlie  earth  to  yeeld. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  V. 
He  has  in  my  opinion,  the  truest  veneration  for  God,  not 
nost  high  and  pompous expressions;  hot  he,  wi...  willingly 


.  perfections  of  his  Maker. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol. 
iwed]  that  the  value  of  gold  was  likely  t 


Odysi 


UN-ME'CHANIZED.  Not  formed  or  framed 
by  mechanism  ;  or  as  an  engine  or  machine. 

This,  perhaps,  would  have  been  nearly  the  state  of  the 
question,  if  nothing  lul.l  been  beiore  lis  1. 1.1  an  unorganized, 
uitmecliumzed  substance,  without  mark  or  indication  of 
contrivance.- Alley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  2. 

UN-ME'DDLED.  )       Not    mixed    or    inter- 

Unme'ddlingness.  /mixed,  or  interfered  with; 
changed  or  altered. 

And  after  this  maner  [the  flood-gate]  is  opened  and  closed 
for  sixe  tlayes  in  the  whole,  emu  mum;  from  thenceforth 
other  ten  dayes  vttmeddh'd  withal!. 

Carew.  Suruey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  105. 


If  then  we 
worldly 


in.et-s,  nun  ih.u  m  -■  suancr  nation. 

..O-l-v.l.  Oil  uiimr,Ulut<ii,CSS  With  these 

■  Bp.Halt.  Ser.  1  Peter,  i.  17. 


to  peace,  which  the  French 

alth  and  quietness  of  Chi  istemiom.  that  the  king's  high- 
is  for  his  part  should  give  ear  unto  it. 

Slrgpe.  Eectes.  Mem.  Edw.  VI.  an.  15)9. 

UN-ME'LLOWED.    Not  softened  to  ripeness 
maturity;  not  ripened  or  matured. 

ftis  yeares  hot  yong,  but  his  experience  old  . 


Shu 


UN-MELO'DIOUS.  |        Having    no     sweet 
Unme'i.odized.  J  sound. 

But  ay  the  ruthless  driver  goads  them  on, 

Makes  them  renew  iheir  o.-'t  "--;  moan  ; 

Ne  ever  find  they  rest  from  their  unresting  fone. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  0.  3. 
Unlike  to  living  sounds  it  came, 


Lavghome,  Fab.  II. 
UN-ME'LTED.     Not  dissolved  or  liquefied, 
or  reduced  to  a  liquid  or  fluid  state. 

What  though  he  frown,  and  to  tumult  do  incline? 


Waller.  Puerperium. 

UN-ME'NTIONED.  Not  placed  before  the 
mind;  not  named  or  nominated,  (in  speech  or 
writing.) 


As  a  voung  ad 

vncate 

should,  mi- 

Of  mine  mbi 

l'll  stand 

Bea 

m.  S  Flelch 

If  this  be  tru 

.  as  tl 

e  Scotch  w 

(and  who  would 

iiiok 

historians  to  thi 

attested,  who  ar 

aught  done  in  Scotland  by  th-   1, 

UNM 

Oh  noble  subject  for  new  annals  fit, 
In  musty  fame's  records  unmention'd  yet ! 
A  looking-glass  must  load  th'  imperial  car, 
The  most  important  carriage  of  the  war  ! 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  2. 

UN-ME'RCENARY.     Not  taking,  not  seek- 
ing payment,  hire,  or  wages. 
But  praise  is   a  generoui 


which  proposes  r 


unmercenary  principle, 
itself,  hut  to  do,  as  is  fit  for 
ed  with  such  faculties  to  do,  towards  the 
moit~periect  and  beneficent  of  beings;  and  to  pay  the  will- 
ing tribute  of  honour  there,  where  the  voice  of  reason  directs 
lis  to  pay  H.—Atterbury,  vol.i.  Ser.  1. 

UN-ME'RCIED.  ~>        Having   no  willingness, 
Unme'rciful.  I  not  willing,  to  spare  and 

Unmercifully.       >  save,  to  pardon  or  forgive ; 
Unme'rcifulness.  (  having    no,    shewing    no, 
Unme'rciless.        J  kindness,  clemency,  com- 
passion, sympathy,  pity.     Not  kind,  clement,  com- 
passionate, piteous. 

Unmerciless, — the  prefix  un  seems  to  augment 
the  force  of  the   negative  termination  less.     So 
Un-remorse-less,  (qv.)  by  Cowley. 
And  for  he  was  to  loue  strange, 
He  wolde  not  bis  herte  change 
To  he  benigne  and  fauorahle 

To  loue  but  unmerciable.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

iprieste  of  fornication. 


M.  Hardinge, 
i  M.  Hardinge,  p.  365, 


i  that  extremitie,  and  mi 
lat  ye  shewe  your  priestes  in  flu 
Jewell.  A  Replie 
Now  ye  see  the  great  diligence  of  these  enuiouse  hypo- 
rites,   ye   see   their   deceits,    vnm.rciiess    murther,    and 
lgratitude. — Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 
Out  fly  the  Irish,  and  with  sword  and  fire 
■  •    irock  of  the  English  made. 

es  of  Q.  Margaret 
thou  helper, 


Dei 


IH'.h:'    1 


B'nmu    ,V  Flelch.   Mo 
erance  to  our  prayers] 


rder ; 


i  hear  the  prayers  of  a 
"nil  fiercely  layd  the  i 


Taglor,  vol.  i.  Ser. 


m  repaide  againe  with  double  more. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.b.v 
;  highly  resented  by  the  Spaniards,  who  found  out 


had  it  as  little  i 


i  losses  may  not  have  beeit  inflicted  by  God 

ad  it  more  in  our  power  than  now  (and  yet 
n  our  will)  to  be  charitable. 

Atterbury,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  7 
Perhaps  some  stop  might  be  put  to  this  unmerciful  pro 
•  edition,  if  all  would  seriouslv  reflect,  that  whoever  pays  a 
visit  that  is  not  desired,  or  talks  longer  than  the  hearer  is 
willing  to  attend,  is  guilty  of  an  injury  which  he  cannot 
repair,  and  takes  away  that  which  he  cannot  give. 

Idler,  No.  14. 

The  others  attacked  the  poles  ;  and,  having  beat  them 

most  unmercifully, 


UNM 
UN- MET.      Not  coming   together  or  con- 
vening ;  not  confronting  or  encountering. 
Winds  lose  their  strength,  when  they  do  empty  fly, 
Unmet  of  woods  or  buildings. 

B.  /onion.  Sejanui,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

UN  -  ME'THODIZE,  v.  Not  according  to  an 
orderly  way  or  regular  course ;  not  arranged  in 
order. 

Tho  the  understandings  of 
have  conversd  with,  seem  to  agree 
but  unpolish'd 


general  maxims, 

differing  from  us  in  many  th 

think  clearly,  fundamentally,  and  naturally 


Harrington.  Oceana,  p.  12. 
UN-MPGHTY.  Not  powerful,  strong,  vigor- 
ous, forcible,  valiant. 

And  so  shalte  thou  disarmen  the  ire  of  thilke  vnmiyhtie 
tiraunte. — Chaucer.  Boecius,\i.\. 

For  thy  without  hues  chere 

Ciimighlij  be  to  see,  or  here 

Or  speke,  or  do,  or  elles  fele, 

Ami  vet  the  fooles  to  hem  [images]  knele, 

YVhiihe  is  hir  owne  hande  wcrke.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

So  longe  as  they  maye  holde  styll  their  hyghe  honor  and 
priuilege  in  makiu'  their  cnmniti.'i,  Ma\2i.  thei  dout  not  but 
to  stood  faste  and  fewer,  ayenste  God  and  Cryste  and  his 
gospell. — Joye.  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 

UN-MILD.    >      Not   soft,  gentle,    soothing ; 

Unmi'ldness.  (kind  or  compassionate. 
So  goth  this  proude  vice  vnmilde. 
That  he  disdeigneth  all  lawe, 
He  not  what  is  to  be  felawe, 

And  serue  maie  he  not  for  pride. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
And  wheras  the  tenor  of  the  law  was  a  servant  to  amplify 


the  t 


evnngelir  grace  shall  turn  servant,  tc 
mildness  of  the  rigorous  law. 

Milton.  Doct.  %  Dii 


the   gr, 


UN-MI'LLED.     Not  stamped  (in 


It  perhaps  may  be  of  some  advantage  to  strangers  to  be 
told  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  coin  here,  of  the  same  deno- 
mination, milled  and  unwilled,  and  that  the  milled  is  of 
most  value.— Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

UN-MI'NDED.  >      Not    marked,    remarked, 

Usmi'ndfil.  (observed,  attended  to;  not 
called  to  mind,  remembered  or  recollected. 

Wherefore  like  mad  men,  and  vnmr/ndfulf.  of  all  disci- 
pline of  warre,  they  filled  the  campe  ful  of  sedicious  words. 
Brende.  Quinttts  Curlitls,  fol.  2U4. 

Which  taketh  glory  to  aduance  your  excellent  parts  and 
noble  vermes,  and  to  spend  it  selfe  in  honouring  you  :  not 
so  much  for  your  great  bountie  to  my  selfe,  which  yet  may 
nor  for  name  or  kindred  sake  by  you 

Min:,j!(>lmos,  Epis.  Ded 

But  Lords,  when  peace 

Was  purchas'd  for  you,  and  victorie  brought  home, 
Where  was  your  gratitude,  who  in  your  coffers 
Hoarded  the  rustic  treasure  which  was  due 
To  my  tlflini   d    I  I     '■ 


UN-ME'RITABLE.  ^        Not     deserved     or 
Unme'rited.  >  earned,  acquired,  or  ob- 

Unmer'itedness.        J  tained — as  a  right. 

Ant.  This  is  a  slight  vnmeriiable  man, 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands ;  is  it  fit 
The  three-fold  world  diuided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it  ? 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Cccsar,  Act  iv.  EC.  1. 
Your  loue  deserues  my  thankes,  but  my  desert 
Vnmeriiable.  shunnes  your  high  request. 

Id.  Rich.  III.  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 
Though  I  say  little  myself,  my  attention  to  others,  and 
those  nods  of  approbation  which  I  never  bestow  uumrril.'d, 
sufficiently  shew  that  I  am  among  them. — Spectator,  Nu.77. 
That  the  Arminians  own  the  free'iess  andunmeritedness 
of  God's  grace,  the  remonstrants  confession  and  apology  are 
very  careful  to  satisfy  the  world. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  27S. 

i  take  upon  me  to  assert,  that  no  unbeliever  of  the  pre 

Bent  ace  would  apply  thia  epithet  to  the  Cliristianitv  of  the 

New  Testament,  or  not  allow  that  it  was  entirely  mimcritvd. 

Patey.  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pt.  iii.  c.  i 


TilL'l 


Beaum.  %  I letch.  The  Laws  of  Candy,  Act' 


his  master  done,  against  thy  order  ; 
e  ;i:;ain.  thou  father  of  all  honor. 
-  ucMHhd,  but  yet  thy  noblest  c 


It  is  a  cup  in  which  God  hath  poured  much  of  his 
rverity  and  anger,  and  yet  it  is  pure  and  tinmingled;  for  It 
all  mercy.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  13. 

Nor  shall  I  insist  on  the  observation   elsewhere  raen- 
oned,  of  the  divers  and  unmingkable  oils  afforded  us  by 
human  blood,  long  fermented  and  digested  with  spirit  of 
ie.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  536 

The  pleasure  of  recollecting  speculative  notions  would 

;  be  much  less  than    tli;it  of  gaining:  them,  if  they  could 

kept  pure  and  unmingled  with  the  passages  of  life;  but 

such  is  the  necessnr.  concatenation  of  our  thoughts,  that 

good  and  evil  are  linked  together,  and  no  pleasure  recurs 

but  associated  with  pain.—  Idler,  No.  44. 

UN-MIRA'CULOUS.      Not  marvellous  or 
wonderful. 

t,  more  amaze  the  mind, 


They  [miracles]  do  not,  c2n  n 
Than  this,  call'd  unmiraculoti 
If  duly  weigh'd,  if  rationally  s 


Young.    The  Complaint,  Night  9- 


Be  sure  observe  where  brown  Ostrea  stands, 
"Who  boasts  her  shelly  ware  from  Walllleet  sands; 
There  may'st  thou  pass  with  safe  unmiiy  feet, 

Vhcie  tne  rais'a  pavement  leads  athwart  the  street. 

Gay.  Trivia,  b.  ill. 

UN-MI'SSED.     Not  perceived  or  known,  to 
ie  wanting;  to  be  absent,  or  gone. 
Then  Thisbe  in  the  darke  the  doores  unhar'd  ; 
And  slipping  forth,  iinmissi'd  of  her  euarii, 
Comes  maskt  to  Ninus  tomb  :  there  in  the  cold 


bliS 


that  t 


Mclam.  b. 


"Why  should  he  [Vellinus]  not  stea 
un  missed  till  the  hurry   of  passions  in  tliose,  that  should, 
have  guarded  him,  was  a  little  abated? 

Gray.  To  Mason,  Let.  27.  (1757.) 

UN-MI'TIGABLE.  >    That  cannot  be  softened 
Unmitigated.  jor     mollified,      soothed, 

assuaged,  alleviated,  moderated. 

She  did  confine  thee 

By  helpe  of  her  more  potent  ministers, 

Into  a  clouen  pine.— Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

The  desperate  man  is  crucified  with  his  owne  distrust,  ho 
pierceth  his  owne  heart  with  a  deepe,  irremediable,  txn- 
mittigable  killing  sorrow. 

Bp.  Halt.  Ser.  before  Charles  II.  {March  S<K  1G20.) 

O  that  I  were  a  man  !  what,  beare  her  in  hand  vntill  they 

couercd  slander,  vnmitigatcd  rancour: 

"  '     about  Nothing,  Act  iv.  sc.  1 


Shakespeare.  Much  j 


Id.  Moral  Representations. 

Ill  dost  thou  repay 

The  bounties  of  his  hand,  unmindful  of 

The  fountain  whence  thy  streams  of  greatness  flow; 

Thou  hast  forgot  high  Heav'n. 

Rome.    Tamerlane,  Act  iii. 
But  when  the  twelfth  fair  morrow  streak'd  the  east, 
Then  all  the  everlasting  gods  to  Heav'n 
Resorted,  with  the  Thund'rer  at  their  head, 
And  Thetis,  not  unmindful  of  her  son. 
From  the  salt  flood  emerging,  sought  betimes 
Olympus,  and  the  boundless  fields  of  Heav'n. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
UN-MI'NGLED.  )  Not  mixed  or  put  to- 
Unmi'ngleable.     j  gether,  or  compounded. 


Springs  on  the  top; 
they  seem  to  have  a 
and  besides  they  are  c 

For  know  my  lone  ! 


■  mounting; 
pure  and  unmingled. 
Bacon.  Natural!  Historic,  §  396. 


lishing. 


thou  fall 
op  againe 


l  take  from  me  thy  selfe 

Shakespeare.  Comedie  of  Errours,  Actil.  sc,  2. 
2091 


UN-MI'XED.    Not  mingled,  thrown,  or  poured 
together,  confused  or  blended. 

And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  liue 
Within  the  booke  and  volume  of  my  hraine, 
Vnmixt  with  baser  matter. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 
Then  shall  thy  saints  unmixt.  and  from  th'  impure 
Farr  separate,  circling  thy  holy  mount 


Paradise  Lost,  b.  vl. 

A  temper  and  conduct  of  unmixed  obedience  would  be  no 
more,  than  plain  reason  and  common  sense  dictates. 

Seeker,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  4. 

UN-MO'ANED.  Not  bewailed,  lamented, 
deplored. 

Daugh.  Our  fatherlesse  distresse  was  left  vnmoand 
Your  widdow-dolour,  likewise  be  vnwept. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  ii.  EC.  2. 

UN-MO'DIFIED.  Not  brought  within  mea- 
sure ;  not  limited,  tempered,  qualified. 

Between  the  extreme  of  a  total  exclusion,  to  which  your 
ma\im  goes,  and  an  universal  unmodified  capacity,  to  which 
tin-  fanati.  ks  pretend,  there  are  many  different  degrees  and 
stages,  and  a  great  variety  of  temperaments,  upon  which 
prudence  may  give  full 


Burke.  Let.  to  Sir  H.  Langrishe,  M.P. 

,ST-l     Not  wet,  damp,  bedewed. 

[■EN.      j 

-  Live  without  honesty, 

:  thou  dye  with  an  unmoisCned  eye, 

r  follow  thee. 

Beams.  *  Jlclcl).  Passionate  Madman,  Act  ii. 


UNM 


tJ'NN 


Humid  regalement 
Imploring  Phoebus, 

The  whales, 

Leaving  their  caverns,  gambol'd 


■  with  h-avy  bulk 

d  unmoiat 

,ir.  J,  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

in  the  middle  sky 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 
Btil!  require 
nil  aughc  avail 
unmoislend  lips.— Id.  Ib\ 


;id*9 


Tin-  sea  Have  wide  for  joy  ;    he  lightly  flew, 
And  with  unmou-ten'J  a>.le  si:  itnm'd  the  flood. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.xiii. 

UN-MOLE'STED.     Not  encumbered  or  bur- 
dened, troubled,  annoyed,  disturbed. 

Have  I  not  cause  to  he  in  such  a  matter  defensive,  as 


Meanwhile  the  swains 

Shall  mini  ■!,'■■./.;>  reap  what  plenty  strows 

From  well-stor'd  horn,  rich  grain,  and  timely  fruits, 

/.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 
This  truce  was  agreed  to.  and  we  were  suffered  to  launch 
the  mast,  and    carry  off  the  sails,    and   our    astronomical 
apparatus,  unmolested.— C.io.';.    Third  f'o>iaqe,  b.  v.  c.  4. 


Here,  as  each  season  yields  a  different  store, 
E'ich  season's  stores  in  order  ranged  been  ; 
Apples  with  cabbage-net  y-cover'd  o'er, 

Shenstone.    The  School-mistress. 

UN-MONO'POUZING.       See    ^appropri- 
ating, and  the  quotation  from  Milton. 

UN-MOOR,  v.     To  free  from,  to  remove— the 
cables,  the  anchors,  by  which  a  vessel  is  held. 

The  7th    of  December,  the  Centurion   and  her  prize  tin- 


■ca  Ti{ 


VotJIKJ-   V, 


ough  ' 


Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  v.  c.  2. 
,  thy  skiff  unmoor, 

I  ply 


The  nearest  oar  that's  scattered  by.— Byron.  The  Giaour. 

UN-MO'RRISED.  i.e.  not  dressed  for  dancing 
the  morris,  i  e.  with  his  face  blackened,  his  fore- 
head covered  with  red  or  yellow  taffety,  and  with 
bells  tied  to  his  legs. 

What  a  devil  ails  this  fellow  ?  this  foolish  fellow  ? 
Being  admitted  to  be  one  of  us  too, 
That  are  the  masters  of  the  sports  proceeding, 
Thus  to  appear  be^.re  m,-  too'.  unmnrris'd? 


UN-MO'RTERED.  Not  conjoined  by  morter; 
i.e.  certain  ingredients  bruised  or  pounded  to- 
gether. 

s  perhaps  that  lye  unmnrtpred  upon  the 

aid  byline  and  level  in  a  strong  wall 

ed  base,  fly  out  or  his  place  by  whatso- 
ever violence  r— Up.  Hull,   Christ  Mystical,  §  7. 

UN-MO'RTGAGED.    Not  pledged  or  staked; 
not  subject  from  charge  or  debt. 
Is  there  one  God  unsworn  to  my  destruction  ? 

The  least  unmoi  fi,./,^!  hope  .'—for.  if  there  be, 

Methinks  I  cannot  fall  beneath  the  fate 

Of  such  a  boy  as  Casar.— Dryden.  All  for  Love,  Act  v. 

When  for  defraying  the  expense  of  government,  a  revenue 
is  raised  within  the  year,  from  the  produce  of  free  or  un- 


mortgaged taxes,  a  cerl 
people  is  only  turned  ,i 
unproductive  labour,  t 


i  of  the  revenue  of  p 


titfi.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  3. 
UN-MO'RTIFIED.  >       Not    quelled   or   de- 
TJnmo'rtifiedness.     fstroyed;    subdued,  sub- 
jected, debased,  humiliated. 

Such  frenzies,  anil  much  greater,  are  our  mutual  enmities 

and  nntK.MrK.ns,  wink  we  -lan-tly  sit  down  in  our  u amorti- 
zed Bffeciivns.—Gltiiivm,  Ser.  2. 


His  lust  is  stronger,  his  passions  violent  and  >/ 
is  habils  vicious,  |,>s  customs  sinful,  and  lie  lives  in  the 
egions  of  sin,  and  dies  aud  enters  into  its  portion. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

When  there  are  such  extravagant  affections  in  us,  that  we 
h'nk  any  other  condition  would  please  us  better  then  our 
"    'nesse,  though  it  rur 

riety 


Goodwin,  Tryall  of  a  Christian's  Growth,  c.  3. 

UN-MO'VABLE.^       See  Immovable;  as  it 
Unmo'vably.  I  is  now  usually  written. 

Unmo'ved.  >      That  cannot  be  moved 

Unmo'vedly.  I  or  stirred  from  its  place 

Unmo'ving.  J  or  position ;  that  cannot 

be  borne  away,  carried,  or  shaken  ;  made  or  caused 

to  change  its  place,  or  position  ;  (met. )  the  mind, 

purpose,  design. 

■ Ne  myspende  neither 

Meeble  ne  unmeeble.  mete  nother  drynke. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  175. 
If  netheles  ghe  dwellen  in  the  feith  foundid  &  stable  & 

unmnuuble  fro  tiie  hope  of  the  gospel  that  ghe 


biheeste  the  sadnes; 

tide  betwixean  ooth,  that  hi  tw 

it  is  ympossible  that  God  lie,\ 


L  mynystre.—  Wiclif.  Colocensis,  c 
i  plenteuouslier  to  the  e 


e  of  which 


wm<>Mrt6/<?hiwhiche 
Id.  Ebrewi's,  c.  6. 
All  the  mouable  and  immovable  godes  and  possesions 
irf-'yiiiiiije  to  sir  Johan  Mercyer  within  Parys  and  without, 
l  the  realme  of  Fraunce,  that  myght  be  layde  hande  on, 
■as  taken  as  goodes  forfaite.  and  gyuen  to  other  persons. 


me  left  by  death  ( 
S 

i  cables  he  t 


Me  no  such  cares  i 


r  cumbrous  thoughts 
»moued  quiet  grieue 
iiluer  sleepe  1  spend. 


be  Devill  Ejected. 
1  reflected  appre- 

k  §  7. 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  C.  9. 
■  Sav  you  would  have  my  life, 
give  you;  for  it  is  of  me 
lath'd,  and  unto  you  that  ask 
>e,  that  I  shall  make  no  price, 
t,  1  will  unmov'dty  hear. 

Beaum.  §  Fletch.  Philaster,  Act  I, 


Vnmoving,  vncorrupt,  and  spotle: 


is  that  truth  delivered  by  the  spirit  of  I 
light  of  nature  gave  some  obscure  glin 
hopes  of  a  future  state;    yet  hi 


Such  t< 
But  do 
Unless 


Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv. 

lan,  but  I,  so  long  anmov'd  could  hear 

mler  passion,  and  refuse  a  tear  I 

not  talk  of  dying  any  more, 

you  mean  that  I  should  die  before. 

Dryden.  1  Pt.  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  iv.  i 


UN-MOULD,  v.     To  take  away  or  destroy  the 
form,  shape  or  feature. 

Whose  pleasing  poison 


And  the  ingh 
Character'd  ii 


wayes  low 


ver.  by  nature,  he  may  be  fertile,  and  of  a  good 
:  he  lyes  unmounded,  he  shall  be  sure  to  be  al- 
-Felt/tam,  pt.  ii.  Res.  G5. 


UN-MU'FFLE,  v.      To  remove  or  take  away, 
that  which  covers  or  conceals. 

E.  Br.  Vnmufflp  ye  faint  stars,  and  thou  fair  moon, 
That  wont'st  to  love  the  traveller's  benizon. 

Milton.  Camus. 
UN-MU'RMURED.  >  Not  uttering  sounds 
Unmu'rmuring.  (of  complaint,    repining 

or  discontent  j  not  complaining  or  repining. 
Duke-  Seek  me  out  grooms. 
Men  more  insensible  of  reputation, 
Less  curious  ;.ud  precise  in  terms  of  honor, 

As  we  are  all  subject  to  impetuous  passions. 
Yet  it  may  pass  unntunrnu'it ,  undisputed, 
And  not  with  braver  fury  prosecuted. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.  The  Nice  Valour,  Act  iv. 
the  thy  sickness,  watch  thy  health, 


Partake 

And  lighten  1 


rby, 


by  povertv. 

Byron.   The  Bride  of  Abydos,  c.l. 

UN-MU'SICAL.  Not  according  or  concord- 
ing,  harmonious  or  melodious. 

Let  argument  bear  no  unmusical  sound, 

Nor  jars  interpose,  sacred  friendship  to  grieve. 

Wheie  they  in  soft  si^hs  may  Their  passions  relieve. 

B.  Jonson.  Rules  for  the  Tavern  Academy. 

UN-MU'TARLE,  i.  e.  Immutable,  that  cannot 
be  changed  or  altered. 

But  in  this  behalf  leat  the  redempcion  of  man  ouereomc, 
and  leat  that  bee  riooen,  which  thy  will  beeing  vnmntnhle 
bath  determined,  and  not  the  thyng  whiche  the  weakenesse 
of  this  body  dooeth  geue  aduise  or  mocion  vnto. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  22. 

UN-MU'TILATED.      Not  maimed,  marred, 
or  dismembered. 
The  parlement  had  ordered  it  [Charing-cross]  t 


Pennant.  London. 
UN-MU'ZZLE,  v.  >  To  remove  tne  muzzle, 
Unmij'zzleo.  (or   that   which    closes    or 

confines  the  mouth,  (stops  the  utterance,1 

the  great  heaps  of  your 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  1.  8C.  2. 
What  might  you  thinke? 


pieces  of  brass  in  tokens  of  t 


Cel     How   proue  you  tl 
knowledge? 
Bos.  I  marry,  unmuzzle 


Tlh.L    t 


Burke.  Let.  to  a  Member  of  the  Nat.  Assembly, 

UN-MYSTE'RIOUS.  Not  shut  up,  hidden, 
or  concealed. 

Shall  God  be  less  miraculous,  than  what 

His  hand  has  form'd  ?     Shall  mysteries  descend 

From  uninysle?ious?—l'<ju/ig.    The  Complaint,  Night  9. 

UN-NAIL,  v.  To  remove,  take  away  or  pull 
out  the  nails,  (sc. )  which  fix,  infix,  or  fasten. 

They  made  all  y«  bridge  to  be  onnayled,  redy  to  he  broken 
downe  incotynent,  if  nede  requyred. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  I.  c.  412. 

It  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  at  the  foot  whereof  stands 

the  B.  Virgin,  overwhelmed  even  with  sorrow,  and  fainting 

between  the  arms  of  the  other  Maries,  whiles  Joseph  of 

Arimathaea  and  Nicodemus  wn-nail  our  Lord. 

Evelyn.  The  Perfection  of  Painting. 
The  scuttle  of  the  fore-castle,  where  he  and  his  family 
were  locked  up  every  night,  happened  to  be  unnailed,  and 
the  following  ni^ht  bi-in-  extremely  dark  and  stormy,  he 
contrived  to  convey  his  wife  and  children  through  the  un~ 
nailed  scuttle,  and  then  over  the  ship's  side  into  the  yawl. 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.  i.  c,  3. 

UN-NA'MED.  Not  named,  or  denominated, 
or  mentioned  by  name  ;  having  no  name  or  deno- 
mination given  or  bestowed. 


vurs 

The  times  are  alter'd  [souldierj  Caesar's  angry. 
And  our  design  to  please  him  lost  and  perish'd; 
Be  glad  thou  art  unvom'd;  'Ha  not  worth  the  owning. 

flfnum.  If  Flelch.   The  False  One,  Act  u.  1C.  1. 
Vn-nam'd  as  yet  :  at  least  unknown  to  fame: 
Is  there  a  strife  In  Heav'n  about  his  name. 

Dryden.  Britannia  Ttediviva. 

In  the  prophet   Daniel  we  read  of  the  angel  Gabriel  by 

name:  who.  together  with  others  unnamed,  is  employed  to 

exhibit  visions  typical  of  fulljre  events  to  the  prophet,  and 

to  expound  them'to  him.— Bp.  Hartley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  29. 

UNNATURAL.  "\       Not  according  or  agree- 

Usxa'ti  rally.         I   able  to,  contrary  to,  kind  ; 

Unsa'tihai.ness.     I  theusnaiorregnlarcourse, 

Uxna'turalize,  v.   f  the  laws,  of  kind  ;  to  the 

Unma'toee.  ]  sensations  or  passions  of 

Unna'tivk.  J  animate    beings;    to  the 

qualities  inherent  from  the  birth  or  creation  of 

any    thing,    forming    or    constituting    its    being, 

essence,  or  existence,  its  kind  or  species. 


Tubijan.   Cltrunycle,  c.  101. 
Ye  haue  thought  good  to  he  your  owne  reformers  helyke, 
not  only  vnnalnnnhi  mistrusting  the  kings  justice,  hut  also 
cruelly  and  vnciuilly  dealing  with  your  owne  neL-lil.nurs 

Sir  John  Cheeke.   The  Hurl  of  Sedition. 
A  right  heavenly  nature  indeed,  as  it  were  unnaluring 
them,  doth  so  bridle  them  [the  elements. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  lit. 
that  without  shame  he  still  goeth  on.  exhort- 
p  all  princes  that  will  hear  him,  who  do  abhor 
rnaturalneu  in  any  man.  as  he  shameless  doth 
-Slnipe.  Eccles.  Mem.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1S38. 
sthieuous  and  vnnatural  thing  go  ye  about? 
t  the  father  should  destroie  the  Sonne  ? 

HolinsUed.  Citron,  of  England,  an.  1154. 


If  the  arduous  but  exact  researches  of  this  extraordinary 
man  [Cook]  have  not  discovered  a  new  world,  they  have 
discovered  seas  unnmigated  and  unknown  before. 

Cook.    Third  Voyage.  Inserip.  to  his  Memory. 

UN-NE'CESSARY.  "\       Not  needful,  or  re- 
Unke'cessarily.  >  quisite  ;   not  unavoid- 

Unne'cessamness.        )  able,   or  inevitable    or 


ible  ;  that  can  be  done  without. 


But  Jesus 
had  of  anothe 
tary  till  I  com 


-  ti.v  ; 


nnecessarie  care  that  Peter 
saved  :  If  I  will  haue  him 
thee?—  Udal.  John,c.2l. 


They  little  weiph  with  themselues  how  dull,  how  heauie, 
and  almost  how  without  sense  the  greatest  part  of  the  com- 
mon multitude  euery-wh'-re  is,  who  thinke  it  either  vnmeet 
or  vnnpcessnn,  to  put  them  euen  man  by  man,  especially  at 
that  time  in  mind  where  about  they  are. 

Honker.  Ecdesiazticall  Politie,  b.  v.  §  68. 

I  hope  wee  shall  not  seeme  altogether  unnecessarily  to 
doubt  of  the  soumtnesse  of  their  opinion,  who  thinke  simply 
that  nothing  but  onely  the  word  of  God  can  giue  vs  assu- 
rance in  any  thing  we  are  to  do,  and  resolue  vs  that  we 
doe  well—  Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  §4. 

I  have  not  ty'd  mvselfto  a  literal  translation  [of  Chaucer] ; 

but  have  often  omitted  what  I  judg'd  unnecessary,  or  not  of 

dignity  enough  to  appear  in  the  company  of  better  thoughts. 

Dryden.  Fables,  Pref. 

That  which  is  chiefly  to  be  taken  care  of  in  this  matter, 


killed,  that  it  may  have  as 

j  and  that  no  young  he  left  to  languish. 

Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  8.2. 
These  are  such  extremes  as  afford  no  middle  for  in- 
stry  to  exist,  hope  being  equally  out-dated  by  the  despe- 
teness  or  unncce&sariness  of  an  undertaking. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

No  writer  would  arbitrarily  and  unnecessarily  have  thus 

st  in  his  reader's  way  a  difficulty,  which,  to  say  the  least, 

ma,  an.  iun.  i  jt  requ,ired  research  and  erudition  to  clear  up. 

i  the  vnkindnesse.  or  {as  I  male  saie)  ,  Paley.  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

UN-NEE'DFUL.     Equivalent  to  Unnecessary, 

em  |  (qv.) 

The  captaine  made  the  more  haste  away,  which  was  not 
vnneerifull:  for  little  sooner  were  their  anckers  weyed,  and 
foresaile  set,  but  there  arose  such  a  storme,  that  they  had 
not  much  to  spare  for  doubling  out  of  the  shoales. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  514. 

The  test  was  not  unncedfttl.— Milton.  Telrachordon. 

rX-XE'IGHBOURLY.  |       Not   dwelling  or 

Unnk'ighboured.  (abiding      nigh      or 

very  great     near  ;   not  having  qualities,  not  acting  in  a  manner 

:  — convenient,  or  becoming,  or  suiting,  those  who 

obJLe"f:^'TI.!l!0Uf^^I^^!:!!l!e^iJ  '  uv0  niSn  or  near  each  other;  not  friendly,  social, 

or  kind. 

And,  sir  (said  the  ambassador  to  the  emperor),  in  the 

,  wars   with   the  Scots,    the    French  have   by  sundry  means 

Droit  d'Aubaine.  by  which  the  goods ;  of  strangers      en(Ieavoured  lo   impeach  our   proceedings  there,  and  also 

dealt  on  this  side  vcrv  unfriendly  and  unneighbourly  towards 

ype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Edtc.  VI.  an.  1549. 


ed  into  Gallia,  there  to  seeke  some  comfort  of 
lis  yotigest  daughter  Corrleilla.  whom  before  time  he  hated. 
Id.  Hhtorie  nf  England,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 
Being  persuaded  to  it  bv  this  thought,  sir, 
That  the  un.,nt..ral,,r*s,  first,  of  the  act, 
And  then  his  father's  oft  disclaiming  in  him, 
(Which  I  did  mean  t'  help  on,)  would  sure  enrage  him 
To  do  some  violence  ui 


tJNN 

s,  vnncttnt  skaped  non. 

R.  Brunne, 


Id.  p.  270. 

tivrf,,*   swagiden    the 
-Wichf.  Dedit,  c.  14. 


Chaucer.   The  Mtlleres  Prologue,  V.  312 
of  folke  about 


To  werre  eche  other. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

Sithe  this  vn  gracious  braunche  of  wrath,  springefh  c 
the  cursed  rote  of  pryde  and  settyng  muche  by  our 
so  secretely  lurkyng  in  i 


lrttt 


surely  the  braunch  of  wratlie  si 
They  being  occupied  w: 


i  pull  i 


*eii  : 


r..c 


Sir  T.  More.    Workcs,  p.  87, 
i  the  other  Saxons  before,  and 
id,  they  had  vnneaih  xoome  for 
anie  aduantage  to  turoe  their  weapons. 

Hoiinshed.  Hislorie  of  Scotland.  Doncgatl- 
Diggon,  I  am  so  stiffe  and  so  stanke, 
That  vnneth  may  I  stand  any  more. 

Spenser.   Sl.epheard's  Calender.  September. 
You  shal  not  see  them  wandering  abroad  but  two  and 
two  together,  the  male  and  female,  as  if  they  were  yoked 
together;  and  uvnrih,  or  not  at  all.  can  they  live  alone  with- 
out theis  mate. — Holland.  Pttnie,  b.  viii. 

UN-NI'GGARDLY.    Not  parsimonious,  spar- 
ing, covetous,  or  avaricious. 

weakness  nor  humour,  no  spark 


Wherein  there  appears 
f  arbitrary  or  inequitab 
nnigardty  goodness. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  voL  iL  pt.  iii 


. :;, 


dying  in   France  most   inhospitably  escheat 

putting  (in   this   respect)  no  difference  between  them  and 

bastards  unnalnr.ilized  —  Errlyn.   State  of  France. 


Dryden.  Essay  of  Dramatic  Pocsie. 
Ts  there  anything  in  rhyme  more  constraint  than  this 
ne  in  hank  verse  ?     "  I  Heav'n  revoke,  and  strong  resist- 

a'nrniln  ;  that  is.  contrary  to  the  common  way  of  speaki 
nd  that  without  the  excuse  ofarhyme  to 
Whence  this  unwonted  patience?  this  w 
\  of  rejected  peace  1 


-Id.  lb. 


forlir. 


tlii- 


To  generous  Britons  never  known  before  7 

Thomson.  Britannia. 
Then  prudent  thus  Telemachus  replied  : 
Antinous  !  to  thrust  the  mother  forth, 
Who  tave  me  birth  ami  re.u'd  me.  were  a  deed 
Vnnat'ral  and  impossible  to  me. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ii. 

UN  -  NA'VIGABLE.  )      Also  written  Innavi- 
Unna'vigated.  (gable,  (qv.) 

That  cannot  be  sailed  on. 


The  e 


jns  lead  his  troopes  i 
t  Syrts  by  land,  for  n 


And  there  th'  nnnavignbie  lake  extends, 

O'er  whose  unhappy  waters,  void  of  light, 

No  biTJ  presumes  to  steer  his  airy  flight. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  J£neis,\>.\\, 

It  points  precisely  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe  where  dis 
covery  hath  been  ever  at  a  stand,— where  the  ocean,  to  this 
hour,  opposes  his  eternal  barrier  of  impervious  unnavigabh 
ivQ.—Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  17. 


The  blourl  of  r 


UN-NERVE, 
Unne'rvate. 

power. 
Py 


ovn-ve.ghbnurty. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
rren  mountain,  and  its  inhabitants 

unneighbourly  deportment.— Garth. 


To  deprive  of  strength  or 
•igour,     might,     force,    or 


t  Priam  driues,  in  rage  strikes  wide : 
the  wbiffe  and  winde  of  his  fell  sword, 
tied  fals. — Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  SC.  2. 


Our  forefathers  have  cleared  the  country,  and  levelled 
and  illuminated  the  roads  ;  but  let  not  the  facility  of  travel- 
ling unnerve  our  resolution,  or  lull  us  to  an  indolent  and 
inglorious  repose. — Knox.  Let.  to  a  Young  Nobleman. 

Government  was  unnerved,  confounded,  and  in  a  manner 
suspended.— Burke.  Let.  to  a  Noble  Lord,  (1796.) 

t'N-NETH.  >       Un-eath,   or  uneasy.        See 
Unne'tiies.    (Eath. 

Not  easily,  not  without  trouble  or  difficulty  ;  or 
distress. 

And  Trahen,  &  muche  nf  hys  folk,  y  wonded  ney  to  dethe, 
Flowe  to  se  toheore  schippes,  and  of  fcaoede  vnnethe. 

It.  Giouccstcr  p.  S8. 


UN-NO'BLE.  ^       See   Ignoble.     Not   noble 
Unno'bi.v.  > or  renowned;   not  known,  or 

Unno'bleness.  )  noticed,  or  worthy  of  notice  ; 

ignominious,  mean,  base. 

We  fonlis  for  Crist,  but  ghe  prudent  in  Crist,  we  sike  but 

ghe  stronge.  ghe  noble,  but  we  unnoble. — -Wiclif.  1  Cor.  c.  4. 

And  so  the  aghen  risyng  of  deede  men.  it  is  sowun  in 
corupcioun,  it  schal  rise  in  uncorrupcioun.  it  is  sowun  in 
Unnoblci,  it  schal  rise  in  glorie.— Id.  lb.  c.  15. 


But  be  thou  neuer  so  noble,  if  thou  mary  to  one  rnn< 

thou  art  made  vonuhler  than   bee,  nor  the  wife  canno 
more  nobler  than  her  husband. 

Fives.  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  U. 

Nor  greatness,  nor  the  trick  vou  had  to  part  us. 
Which  I  smell  too  rank,  too  open,  too  evident, 
{And  I  must  tell  you  sir,  'lis  most  unnoble) 
Shall  hinder  me. 

Beaum.  ^  Flelch.  Bute  a  Wife  £ 


have  a  HV>,  Actir. 

Hip.  Why  does  your  lordship  use  me  so,  unnobty 
Against  my  will  to  take  away  my  bond-^oman  ? 

Id.  Custum  of  Ule  Country,  Act  itu 
Du.  You  shall  not  be  thus  sulleowith  me  still  sister,. 
You  do  the  most  unnobly  to  be  angry. 

Id.  Loyal  Subject,  Act  v.  ae;.J. 
You  made  this  vow,  and  -*hose  unnobteness, 
Indeed  forgetfulness  of  good— 
Ar.  No  more.  Id.  lb.  Act  i.  jk.  S. 

UN-NO'TCHED.     Not  nicked,  or  cut. 


id  that  so  much  the  more  bycan 
■  sight  of  Cesar  and  all  his  army, 
it  done  any  thyng  valeantly, 


or  observed, 
the  thing  was  done' 
■  oiimcn  that  nodede, 
tulil  escape  vnnuted. 
Goldinge.  Casar,  fol.  75* 
He  be  admitted  for  a  wanton  tale 

To  some  most  private  cabinets.  \\  hen  your  priest-hood 
(Thmi-h  laden  with  the  mysteries  of  your  goddess) 
Shall  wait  without  unnoted. 

Beaum.  $  Ftetch.  The  False  One,  Act  i.  sc.  h 

The  first  deviation  from  their  duty  is  in  most  persons  but 

small;  and  ils  progress,  for  some  time,  gentle  and  unnoticed 

by  themselves  ;  till  they  have  insensibly  gone  such  a  length, 

that  tbey  are  tempted  to  despair  of  being  able  to  return. 

Seeker  vol,  i.  Set  29, 


UNO 


UNO 


Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad's  prow  pass'd  by, 
And  anchorM  where  his  ambush  meant  to 
Screen'd  from  espial  by  the  jutting  cape, 
That  rears  on  high  its  rude  fantastic  shape. 


Byron.  The  Corsair, 


UN-NOURISHED.  Not  fostered,  or  che- 
rished, or  sustained. 

"  For  having  not  this  skill  how  to  contend, 

TV  unnourish'd  strife  would  quickly  make  an  end." 

Daniel.  To  Sir  T.  Egerton, 

UN-NUMERABLE.)        Now     Innumerable, 

Unnumbered.  f  (qv.) 

That  cannot  be  computed  or  counted  ;  cannot 
be  reckoned,  or  calculated,  or  told. 

For  vnto  the  place  where  as  at  that  season  they  founde 
the  Lorde  Jesus,  there  resorted  an  innumerable  multitude, 
so  that  it  seemed  as  it  had  bene  an  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
cummers  and  goers.—  Udal.  Marke,  c.  6. 


blest  fathers 
tars  un-number'd, 
,  shall  in  my  praises 


Mothers  of  man v  children 
That  see  their  issues  like 
Their  comfort  more  than  I 
Now  teach  their  intents  songs. 

Beaum.  8?  Flctcli.   Thierry  £  Theodorett  Act  iv. 

Ofvaiious  forms  unnumbered  specters  more; 
Centaurs,  and  double  shapes  besiege  the  door. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  jEncis,b.x\. 

UN-NU'RTURED.       Equivalent  to   Unnou- 
rished,  (qv.) 

Thus  he  surprised  t 


nnd  reformed  1 


UN-OBE'DIENT. 


arl  of  Desmond,  being  rude  and 
up  to  Dublin,  where  he  informed 
iers  and  civility. 
Fuller.   Worthies.  Westmoreland. 


}i.  e.  Disobedient, 
Unobeyed, — not  lis 
to,   yielded  to,  obs 


(qv.) 

listened 
observed 


n  manye  unobedient  and  veync  spekeris  and 
loost  thei  that  ben  of  circumcisioun,  whiche  it 
;  repreued,— Wiclif.  Tyle,  c.  I. 


Pepin  not  unobedient  to  the  Pope's  call,  passing  into 
Italy,  frees  him  out  of  danger,  and  wins  for  him  the  whole 
exarchate  of  Ravenna.— Milton.  Of  Ref.  in  England,  b.  ii. 

To  Flint  from  thence,  unto  a  restless  bed, 
That  miserable  night  he  comes  convey'd; 
Poorly  provided,  poorly  followed; 
Uncourted,  unreepected,  unobey'd. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  ii. 

He  resolv'd 

With  all  his  legions  to  dislodge,  and  leave 
Unworshipt,  unobei/'d  the  throne  supream 
Contemptuous,  and 
Awak'ning,  thus  to 


UN-OBJE'CTIONABLE.  )        By    usage,— 
Unobjected.  y  that     can     have 

nothing  put  or  placed,  or  stated  against  it. 

"What  will  he  leave  unobjected  to  Luther,  when  he  makes 

it  his  crime  that  he  defied  the  Devil?— Atterbury. 


ourselves  to  range  in  possibilities,  we  cannot  suppose  some- 
thing more  perfect,  and  more  unobjectionable,  than  what  we 
%tt.—Paley.  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pt.  iii.  c.  6. 

UN-OBNOXIOUS.  Not  subject,  liable,  or 
exposed,  (to  punishment.)  Generally,  not  subject, 
liable  or  exposed. 

So,  unobnoxious  now,  she  hath  buried  both; 

For  none  to  death  sins,  that  to  sin  is  loath. 

Donne.  On  Lady  Marhham. 

Such  high  advantages  thir  innocence 

Gave  them  above  thir  foes,  not  to  have  sinnd, 

Not  to  have  disobei'd  ;  in  fight  they  stood 

Unweari'd,  unobnoxious  to  be  pain'd 

By  wound,  though  from  thir  place  by  violence  mov'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b,  yi, 
YOL,  II. 


Mastiffs,  in  gold  and  silver,  lin'd  the  approach 
On  either  side,  with  art  celestial  fram'd 
By  Vulcan,  guardians  of  Alcinous'  gate 
For  ever,  unobnoxious  to  decay. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vu\ 

UN-OBSCU'RED.    Not  dimmed  or  darkened; 
not  clouded  or  overcast. 


UN-OBSE'RVED. 

Unobse'rvedly. 
Unobservant. 
Unobse'rvance. 

Unobse'rving. 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

Not  kept  or  held,  (sc. ) 
in  sight;  not  beheld; 
not  watched  or  guarded ; 
noted  or  noticed  or  at- 
tended to. 


(Consider  the  variety  of  God's  grace)  his  sending  angels 
o  watch  us,  to  remove  us  from  evil  company,  to  drive  us 
eith  swords  of  fire  from  forbidden  instances,  to  carry  us  by 
mobserved  opportunities  into  holy  company. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2G. 

It  seems  to  me  more  likely,  that  he  went  thither  secretly 
,nd  unobserved ly,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  or  in  a  dis- 
juise. — Patrick.  On  Judges,  xvi.  1. 


Indeed  the 
frame  of  the  t 


Glan 


Vanity  of  Dogmaih 


.  2\. 


Among  those  unaccountable  levellers  of  the  world,  fate 
or  fortune  in  the  profane  lexicon,  and  in  the  Christian's 
undiscovered  providence,  may  pass  for  the  first  onininn, 
and  time  or  the  grave,  for  the  other  two.  The  two  first 
require  the  more  serious  inquiry  into,  for  the  universality  of 
their  power,  and  yet  general  inobservance  of  it. 

*    '  i  English,  p.  419. 


Soi 


Vhitlock.  Ma, 
:  Sun's  broad  bear 


And  unobscr 


tir'd  the  sight, 
i  the  moons  more  sober  light, 
modesty  she  shines 
the  glaring  orb  declines. 

Pope.  Moral  Essnijs,  Ep. 


Imperfect  speculum,  is  qualified  to  reflect. 


Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  702. 

The  great  age  which  men  then  lived  to  could  not  but 
help  to  preserve  a  sense  oF  religion  amongst  them,  unless 
they  grew  culpably  careless  and  unobserving. 

Waterland.    Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  17G. 

An  unexperienced  and  unobservant  man  might  expect  to 
find  extraordinary  devotion  and  piety  in  the  chapels  and 
colleges  in  our  English  universities.— Knox.  Ess.  No.  90. 

UN-OBSTRUCTED.  >      Not    blocked    up; 
Unobstru'ctive.  5  not   opposed  or  hin- 

dered. 

For  in  the  vacant  (as  your  schools  approve) 


What  gulphs,  what  mounds 
The  rushing  orb, 
Why  should  he  halt  at  eithe 
Not  forward  run  in  unobstn 

UN-OBTA'INED.  Not  held  or  possessed; 
not  acquired  or  procured. 

All  the  will  doth  now  worke  vpon  that  obiect  by  desire, 
which  is  as  it  were  a  motion  towards  the  end  as  yet  vn~ 
obtayned 


d  make  him  backward  roll  ? 
why 
-Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 


tbyl 


UN-OBTRUSIVE.  That  cannot,  that  does 
not  thrust  or  force  against ;  put  or  place  offen- 
sively forward  or  in  the  way;  not  too  forward. 

Ye  quietists,  in  homage  to  the  skies  ! 

Serene!  of  soft  address !  who  mildly  make 

An  unobtrusive  tender  of  ynur  hearts, 

Abhorring  violence  ;  who  halt  indeed; 

But,  for  the  blessing,  wrestle  not  with  Heaven ! 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  4. 

UN-O'BVIOUS.     Not  lying  in  the  way;  not 

plain  before  us  ;  not  evident,  manifest,  or  clear. 

That  by  the  knowledge  and  application  of  some  unobvious 

and  unheeded  properties  and  laws  of  natural  things,  divers 

effects  may  be  produced  by  other  means  an  " 

than  those  one  would  judge  likely. — Glanvill, 

2097 


tJNO 

tet  me  call  upon  you  to  consider  a  few,  not  unobviout, 
things,  which  may  also  serve  tn  confirm  some  part  of  what 
has  hitherto  been  delivered.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

UN-O'CCUPIED.  Not  taken  or  seized,  held 
or  kept  possession  of;  not  possessed,  used,  em- 
ployed, engaged. 

Looke  in  the  gospel  vpon  hym  which  laied  vp  his  talent, 
and  left  it  vnoccupyed,  and  therfore  vtterly  lost  it. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1182. 

Oure  y&evnoccupied  mvml  \v;ulrcili  about,  while  our  tong 
at  adueture  pattereth  a  pase.— Id.  lb.  p.  1359. 

Doubtless,  if  we  shall  discover  further  to  the  very  north- 
pole,  we  shall  find  all  that  tract  not  to  be  vain,  useless,  or 
unoccupied. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

In  the  reign,  indeed,  of  Charles  the  First,  the  council,  or 
committees  of  council,  were  never  a  moment  un*ee»jded, 
with  affairs  of  trade.— Burke.  Economical  Reform,  (1789.) 

UN-OFFE'NDING.  ^         See     Inoffensive. 
Unoffe'nded.  >  Not  hurting  or  harm- 

Unoffe'nsive.  J  ing  ;    not    injuring   or 

injurious;  not  affronting. 

Cas.  My  prayers  pull  daily  blessings  on  thy  head, 
My  unoffending  child,  my  Annophel. 

Beaum.  %■  Flclch.  Laws  of  Candy,  Act  il. 
The  bee  stings  too  ;  but  it  is  when  she  is  provoked  ;  these 
draw  blood  unoffended,  and  sting  fbi  their  owne  pleasure. 
Bp.  Hall.  Occasional  Meditations,  Med.  52. 
But  notwithstanding  his  xnoffriisire  and  cautious  return 
to  those  ill  laid  demands,  immediately,  it  being  the  Munriay 
before  Easter,  an  arcns.itinn  was  sent  up  tu  the  committee 
at  London.— Fell.  Life  of  Hammond,  s    1. 
Tf  such  inclemency  in  heav'n  can  dwell, 
Yet  why  must  unoffending  Argos  feel 
The  vengeance  due  to  this  unlucky  steel  ? 


The  whole  trading  property  of  ? 
shipping  in  port)  was  indiscriii 
given,  as  the  plunder  of  foreign  i 
your  navy. — Burke.  Address  to  th 

Horace  very  truly  observes,  tl 


Thebaid,  b. : 


■n  nnoff.vdivg 
the  sailors  of 


on  people,  that 


UN-O'FFERED.  Not  brought  before  or  for- 
ward, or  in  presence  ;  not  presented  or  proposed, 
held  forth  or  exhibited. 

But  why  o'  th'  sudden  now  does  the  fit  take  ve, 

Vnoffrr'd,  or  uncompell'd  ?    whv  thi-se  swi-et  curtesies? 
Beaum.  $  F letch.    The  Moid  in  the  Mill,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 


UN-OFFI'CIOUS.  Not  busy  to  act,  or  per- 
form, services ;  not  active  or  forward  in  the 
performance  of  services. 

And  thus  all  occasions,  which  way  soever  they  turn,  are 
not  unofficious  to  administer  sonu-tliin-  whirl,  nmy  conduce 
to  explain,  or  to  defend  the  assertion  of  this  book  touching 
divorce. — Milton.   Tetrachordon. 

UN-O'FTEN.        Not    frequently;     seldom, 


The  man  of  gallantry  not  unoflen 
Harris.  Th 

has  been  found  to 
rce  Treatises,  pt.  il. 

UN-OIL,  v. 

Unoiled,— not 

To  remove  or  w 
rubbed  with  oil 

ipe  away 

the  oil. 

And  a  tight  maid,  e"re  he  for  wine  ca 
Guesses  his  meaning,  and  unoih  the 

ask, 
II  ask. 

Young.  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  S. 
From  whence,  my  guest !  should  thy  belief  arise, 
That  I  deserve  past  other  of  my  sex 
The  praise  of  wisdom,  if  unbath'd,  ititnil'd. 
Ill-clad,  thou  sojourn  here?— Cowper.  Homer.  Odijss.  b.xix. 

UN-O'PENED.  >      Not  having  the  close  or 


closing   parts    separated    or 
entrance  or  passage  given ; 


severed ;    ha 
closed,  shut. 

Metellus  seeing  the  vast  massy  doorea 

Of  Saturn's  temple  ready  to  fly  ope  | 

Running  enrag'd  breaking  through  Caesar's  troope. 

Before  the  yet  vnopen'd  doore  " 


UNO 


UNP 


UNP 


On  the  third  shelf  s  bundle  of  letters  ttnnpeve/1,  endorsed. 
In  the  hand  of  the  deceased.  "  Letters  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment."— Tatter,  No.  113. 

Tenants  with  sighs  the  smokeless  tow'rs  survey, 
And  turn  th'  unwilling  steeds  another  way : 
Benighted  wanderers,  the  forest  o'er, 
Curs'd  the  sav'd  candle,  and  unop'ning  door. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  5. 
But,  while  the  ballad  of  a  minstrel,  beautiful  perhaps,  and 
well  worth  preserving,  has  been  recovered  from  its  dust  and 
committed  to  memory,  the  family  bible  has  been  suffered 
to  lie  unopened,  or  has  been  perused  by  many  only  with  a 
view  to  painful  improvement,  without  an  idea  of  the  possi- 
bility of  deriving  from  it  the  elegant  pleasures  of  literary 
entertainment.— Kn ox.  Ess.  No.  143. 

UN-O'PER  ATIVE.  Also  written  Inoperative. 
Not  able  to  work ;  not  working ;  not  acting  or 
effecting. 

For  if  the  life  of  Christ  be  hid  to  this  world,  much  more 
is  his  sceptre  unoperative,  but  in  spiritual  things. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

The  wishing  of  a  thing,  is  not  properly  the  willing  of  it ; 

though  too  often  mistaken  \>y  men  I'ur  such  :  but  it  is  that, 
which  is  called  by  the  schools  an  imperfect  velleity,  and 
imports  no  more  than  an  idle,  tin-operative  complacency  in, 
and  desire  of  the  end  without  any  considerations  of,  nay,  for 
the  most  part,  with  a  direct   " " 


UN-OPPO'SED.  Not  put,  placed  or  set 
against  or  in  the  way  of,  in  the  front  of;  not 
resisted. 

Proud,  art  thou  met?  thy  hope  was  to  have  reacht 

The  hight  of  thy  aspiring  unappos'd, 

The  throne  of  God  unguarded.—  Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  vi. 


A  body  yellow,  very 
lighter  than  common  water:  or  a 
body,  consisting  as  to  sense,  all  of 
ception  and  voluntary  mot:on. 

Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b 


alleable,  fusible  and   fixed;    hut 
niform,    unorganized 


UN-ORI'GINAL.    ~\ 
Unori'ginated.  I 

Unori'ginately.         ( 
Unori'ginatedness.  J 


Not  rising,  springing-, 
or  beginning ;  not  ge- 
nerated or  produced. 


Til'  untract 
Of  unorigin 


,  plung'd  in  the  . 


The  Father  [or  first  Person]  alone  is  self-existent,  unde- 
ived,  unoriqinated,  independant,  made  of  none,  begotten  of 
one.  [Mod.  Plea,  p.  5."     ~ 


..,:/.    Works, 


The  people  like  a  headlong  torrent  go  ; 
And  every  dam  they  break,  or  overflow  ; 
But  unoppos'd,  they  eithe 


But  for  what  end  was  that  bill  to  linger  beyond  the  usual 
period  of  an  unopposed  measure  ? 

Burke.  Speech  at  Bristol,  (17S9.) 

UN-OPPRE'SSIVE.  Not  pressing  too  heavily; 
not  too  burthensome. 


UN-O'RDERLY.  )      See  Disorderly.      Not 
Uno'rdered.  /according  to  rule,  regula- 

rity, or  method  ;  not  arranged  or  composed. 

How  should  honest  men  liue  quietly  in  the  common 
welth  at  any  time,  if  their  goodes  other  gotten  by  their  owne 
labour,  or  left  to  them  by  their  friends,  shall  vnlawfully  and 
vnorderly.  to  the  feeding  of  a  sort  of  rebels,  be  spoyled  and 
wasted,  and  vtterly  scattred  ahrode  ? 

Sir  J.  Cheeke.  Tlie  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

All  which  fas  I  gather!  was  done  in  the  life  of  Edward  the 

First  (notwithstanding  that  I  haue  a  little  morderlie  before 

treated  of  the  executing  of  his  office  of  the  pantrie  at  the 

"    ~"rst.) 

.V,"l. 


lof  Edward  the  Second.  Sonne  to  Edward  the  First 
Holinshed.  Chron.  of  England, 
Those  long  unorder'd  troops  so  marshalled, 
Under  such  formal  discipline  to  stand, 
That  ev'n  his  soul  seem'd  only  to  direct, 
So  great  a  body,  such  exploits  t'  effect. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b 
Their  reply  is  childish  and  vnorderly  to  say,  that  we 
nand  the  thing  in  question,  and  shew  the  pouertie  of 
ause  —  Hooter.  Ecclesiastical!  Politic  b.  iv. 


Proportionate  to  his  reading  was  his  meditation,  which 

furnished  him  with  a  judgement  beyond  the  vulgar  reach  of 

man.  built  upon  unordinory  notions,  rais'd  out  of  strange 

observations  and  comprehensive  thoughts  within  himselfe. 

Hales.  Rem.  Pearson.  To  the  Reader. 

And  if  this  be  not  allowed  to  be  so,  I  do  not  know  how 

they   can   be   excused   from  murder,   who   kill   monstrous 

births,  (as  we  call  them)  because  of  an  ^inordinary  shape, 

without  knowing  whether  they  have  a  rational  soul  or  no. 

Locke.  Hum.    Underst.  b.  iii.  c.  11. 

UN-O'RGANIZED.      Not  made  with  organs, 
(sc.)  of  sense,  by  which  we  hear,  see,  &c. 

So  all  unorganized  bodies  may  possibly  have  sensation  or 
perception  ;    but  because   for  want  of  organs  there  is  no 
variety  in  it,  neither  any  memory  or  means  of  expressing 
.  therefore  to  us  it  seems  as  if  they  had  no 
;  at  all— Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  10. 


The  Catholics  will  easily  answer  every  text  he  can  bring 

to  prove  the  Father  only  to  be  the  true  God ;  for  it  is  only 

saying  he  is  so  emphatically,  or  unoriginately,  and  the  Son 

may  be  true  God  and  neces-,:irilv  existing  notwithstanding. 

Id.  lb.  p.  29. 

It  was  to  admit  of  a  higher  and  a  lower  sense  of  the  word 
God  ;  the  higher  supposed  to  have  nothing  above  the  other 
but  self-existence  or  unoriginaledness  ;  the  Father  then  was 
supposed  to  be  God  in  the  highest  sense  as  unoriginate,  but 
still  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  each  God  in  a  sense  infinitely 
higher  than  any  creature  can  be;  being  necessarily  existing", 
and  wanting  nothing  but  unoriginaledness. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  120. 


I  have  bestowed  so  many  garlands  upon  your  shrine, 
which  till  my  time  used  to  stand  unornamented. 

Coventry.  Phil,  to  Hyd.  Con.  5. 

I  cannot  forbear  taking  notice  of  one  other  mark  of  in- 
tegrity which  appears  in  all  the  compositions  of  the  sacred 
writers,  and  particularly  the  evangelists  ;  and  that  is,  the 
simple,  unaffected,  unornamental  and  unostentatious  man- 
ner, in  which  they  deliver  truths  so  important  and  sublime, 
and  facts  so  magnificent  and  wonderful. 

West.  On  the  Resurrection,  (-1th  ed.)  p.  355. 

UN-O STENT A'TIOUS.  )      Not    exhibiting, 
Unostenta'tioi>sly  f  showing,   or    dis- 

playing ;  not  vainly  showing  or  displa3'ing. 
They  induce  idleness  to  content  itself  with  the  appearances 


application. — Kn 

He  is  silently  and  unostentatiously  happy,  neither  court- 
ing the  notice  of  the  world,  nor  regarding  its  unjust  censure. 
Id.  Christian  Phil.  §  to. 

UN-O'WED.  >      Not  possessed;    not  having 
Uno'wned.       f  possession  ;    not  claimed  ;   not 
professed,  confessed,  or  acknowledged. 

And  England  now  is  left 

To  tug  and  scamble,  and  to  part  by  th'  teeth 
Th'  vn-owed  interest  of  proud  swelling  state. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
I  fear  th'  dread  events  that  dog  them  both, 
Lest  some  ill-greeting  touch  attempt  the  person 


-Milton.  Comus. 


While  tlte  rich  infant,  mirs'd  with  care  and  pain, 

Thirsts  with  each  heat,  and  coughs  with  every  rai 

Gay.  Trivi 


b.  ii. 


UN-PA'CIFIED.  >      Not  brought  or  restored 

Unpaci'fick.  )  to  peace ;  not  stilled,calmed, 

quieted,  tranquillized. 

A  westerne,  ruihle,  and  pretty  whispering  gale, 

Came  dallying  with  the  leaves  along  the  dale, 

And  seem'd  as  with  the  water  it  did  chide, 

Because  it  ranne  so  long  unpacifide. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  4. 

Many  such  works  of  our  disunited  and  unpacijick  an- 
cestors were  undoubtedly  destroyed,  either  by  their  first 
constructors,  of  by  new  invaders,  bv  agreement  or  by  con- 
quest, and  sometimes  by  civil  dissensions,  in  the  early 
martial  ages.—  Warton.  Hist.  ofKiddington,  p.  71. 

UN-PACK,  v.     To  remove  or  take  away  the 

package,  or  that  by  which  things  are  put  together 
in  a  heap  or  bundle  ;  are  held  or  contained  in  a 
bundle  or  heap. 


That  I,  the  sonne  of  the  deere  murthered, 
Prompted  to  my  reuenge  by  heauen,  and  hell, 
Must  (like  a  whore)  vnpacke  my  heart  with  words, 
And  fall  a  cursing  like  a  very  drab. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 


UN-PAID.     See  Unpay. 

UN-PA'INED.  >      Not  tortured ;   not  affected 
afflicted   with    torturing, 


Unpa'infil 
distressing,  displeasing  sensations. 
But  there's  not  one  of  these  who  ar 
punished  ;  for 


And  I 


ns  delight  itself  to  punishment. 

B.Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels,  Actv 


And  if  we  owe  a  retribution  for  unpainful  courtesies, 
how  much  should  we  reflow.  when  they  come  arraved  in 
sufferings  ? — Feltham,  pt  i.  Res.  82. 

That  being  generally  called  hard  by  us,  which  will  put  us 
pain  sooner  than  change  figure  by  the  pressure  of  any 
'  'at  on  the  contrary  soft,  which 
parts  upon  an  easy  and  unpain- 


changes  the  situation  of 

ful  touch. — Locke.  Hum.   Underst 

UN-PAI'NTED.  Not  coloured,  or  covered 
with  coloured  substances ;  not  decorated  or 
adorned  with  colour. 


Fon 


i  thus,  Sc. 

Homilies.  Peril  of  Idolatrie,  pt.ii. 
•ue  visage  of  sin  seen  at  a  full  light,  un- 


And  also  that  non 
cause  to  be  vnladen 
vnpacke,  in  the  cour 
goods,  nor  merchandises  wbatsoeuer. 

U'lrkfuyt.  Voyages,  vol 


ur  said  subiects  shall  vnlade 
r  any  colour  nor  otherwise,  n 
ahouesaide,  no  kind  of  ware 


dressed   and   unpainted,   it  w 

appeared,  that  any  one  soul  could  be  in  love  with  it,  but 

would  rather  fly  it,  as  hideous  and  abominable. 

Leighton.  Com.  on  I  Pel.  c.  I. 

UN-PA'IRED.     Not  paired  or  matched. 
Beauty  she  has,  but  with  it  can  you  find 
The  enquiring  spirit  or  the  studious  mind  ? 
This  wilt  thou  need  who  art  to  thinking  prone, 
And  minds  unpair'd  had  better  think  alone. 

Crabbe.   Tales  of  the  Hall,  h.  ix. 

UN-PA'LATABLE.     Not   agreeable   to,  not 

pleasing  to  the  sense  of  taste  ;  having  no  pleasing 

taste  or  savour. 
We  opened  i 

tasting  them, 

unpalatable. — Anson.   Voyages,  1 
The  man  who  laugh'd  but  once,  to  see  an  ass 
Mumbling  to  make  the  cross-grain'd  thistles  pass  ; 

law.— Dryden.   The  Medal. 
UN-PA'NGED.     Not   pained   or   distressed; 
(not  afflicted  with  any  pungent  or  poignant  sen- 
sation.) 
2  Qu.  Wi 
Cull  forth, 
For  best  s 

Beaum.  6r  Fletch.   Two  Koble  Kinsmen,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

UN-PA'RADISE,  v.      To   remove  from   any 
place,     or     state,     or     condition,     of 
happiness ;    to   destroy   or   deprive  of 
happiness. 

"  Now  did  I  find  myself  unparadis'd. 

From  those  pure  fields  of  my  so  clean  beginning 

Now  I  perceiv'd  how  ill  I  was  advis'd, 

My  flesh  gan  loath  the  new-felt  touch  of  sinning 
Daniel.  Complaint  of 

O  ye  blest  scenes  of  permanent  delight! 

Full,  above  measure  !  lasting,  beyond  bound  ! 

A  perpetuity  of  bliss  is  bliss. 

Could  you.  so  rich  in  rapture,  fear  an  end. 

That  ghastly  thought  would  drink  up  all  your  joy. 

And  quite  unparodise  the  realms  of  light. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  1. 

This  vice  [envy]  which  is  always  prevalent  in  a  bad  heart, 
turns  all  the  brighter  prospects  of  life  into  darkness,  the 
fairest  into  deformity,  and  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
unparadise  an  Eden.—  Knox,  vol.  i.  Ser.4. 


' Rubies  vnpnrnqr>n'd. 

How  deerely  they  doo't :  'Tis  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus.  Id.  lb.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

UN-PA'RALLELED.  )      Not  side  by  side,  at 
Unpa'rallfi.able.  (equal   distances  from 

each  other :  and,  consequentially,    not    matched ; 

not  commensurate ;  not  equalled  ;  not  alike. 


TJNP 

There  stood  my  beauty  boldly  for  the  prize, 
Where  the  most  clear  and  perfect  judgments  be; 
And  of  the  same  the  most  judicial  eyes 
Did  tfive  the  goal  impartially  to  me: 
So  did  I  stand  unparaltel'd  and  free. 

Drayton.  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair. 

It  [humility]  did  not  only  stand  in  need  of  the  most  ex- 
plicit doc-trine  of  Christ  to  te  Hi  and  commend  it,  the  most 
-'-  men  over  to  it,  but 


fest  thy  most  admirable  humility,   and   unpnt  allriahtc  love 
up.— Bp.  Halt.    The  Great  M >,::(, nj  ■>/  Goutiness,  §  6. 

To  the  wonder  and  gratulation  of  all  forreign  churches, 

and  to  the  unparaltelu'.'l*  glory  of  this  church  ami  nation. 
Id.  Ep.  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  iii.  §S. 

UN-PA'RCHED.     Vn  is  used  augmentatively. 
Perished  or  destroyed,   (by  heat,  by  drought;) 
dried  up  or  withered. 
'     'Which  when  I  lose,  O  may  at  once  my  tongue 
Lose  this  same  busy  speaking  art, 
U/ipnrch'd.  her  vocal  arteries  unstrung, 
No  more  acquainted  with  my  heart, 
On  my  dry  palate's  roof  to  rest 
A  wither'd  leaf,  an  idle  guest. 

Crashaw.  On  Psalm  137. 

UN-PA'RDONABLE.  ^        That    cannot   or 
Unpa'rdonably.  I  may  not  be  forgiven ; 

Unpardoned.  (that  cannot   be   re- 

Unpa'rdoning.  J  mitted    or    released 

from  a  fault  or  crime,  or  the  consequences,  (sc. ) 
from  punishment,  anger,  resentment,  displeasure. 
Regarde  well  that  they  in  no  wise  be  broken,  for  if  they 
be,  and  ones  openly  knowen,  ye  ryn  in  the  churches  sen- 
tence, and  to  be  excommunycate  on  payne  vnpa>d»nahle. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  154. 


Some  sins  do  pollute, 
are  very  near  approach* 
state  :  and  they  are  to 

even  by  a  lung  and  a  lal 
i  !SS  of  our  wlif 


next  to  the  unpardonable 
d  of,  just  as  habits  are, 
entance,  and  by  the  piety 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.4.  §  3. 

■  of  a  less  inconvenience  [he]  unpardongbly 

.  brethren,  in  their  extreme  necessity,  t<>  debar 
ie  use  of  God's  permissive  law,  tho'  it  might 
g,  and  no  man's  indangering  the  more. 


If  we  do  but  err  in  our  choice,  the  most  unblameable  error 

mighty  syllable';  prmimine'd,  which  take  upon  them  to  join 
Heaven  and  Hell  together  impanl-niahly  till  death  pardon, 
this  divine  hle-.sim;  tlini  InnkM  but  now  with  such  ahnmane 
smile  upon  us,  and  spoke  such  gentle  reason,  strait  vanishes 
like  a  fair  sky,  and  brines  on  such  a  scene  of  cloud  and 
tempest,  as  turns  all  to  shipwrack  without  haven  or  shore, 
but  to  a  ransomless  captivity.— Id.  lb. 

It  will  be  an  unpardonable,  as  well  as  childish  peevish- 
ness,   if  we   undervalue  the  advantages  of  our  knowledge, 
and  neglect  to  improve  it  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  given 
us,  because  there  are  some  things  that  are  set  out  of  the 
reach  of  it.—  Locke.  On  Hum.  Undent,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
Like  the  old  Lanithites,  with  the  goblets  to  fight, 
Our  own  'mongst  offences  unpardon'd  will  rank 
Or  breaking  of  windows,  or  glasses,  for  spite,  &o. 

Rules  for  the  Tavern  Academy.  From  B.  Jonson. 


And  deal  in 


in/pa.-t!  /una  prince,  whom  tears  can  ore 

pray'rs,  by  no  submission  how'd, 
all  alike  ;  the  penitent  and  proud. 

Dryden.  Palamon  £  Arcite, 


But  whilst  I  do  live.  I  shall  pursue  the  same  course ;  al- 
though my  merits  should  be  taken  for  tmpardonahtr  faults, 
and  such  avenced,  not  only  on  myself,  but  on  my  posterity. 
Burke.  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  (1793.) 

And  the  Spartan  monarch  drew 

From  the  Byzantine  maid's  unsleeping  spirit 
5      An  answer  and  his  destiny— he  slew 

■       And  died  unpardo 

UN-PA'RLIAMENTARY.  >      Not  according 
Unpa'rliamentariness.  (to  usage  of  par- 

liament ;  not  consistent  with,  or  adapted  to  it. 

The  secret  of  all  this  unprecedented  proceeding  in  their 
masters,  they  must  not  impute  to  their  freedom  in  debate, 
but  to  that  unparliamentary  abuse  of  setting  individuals 
upon  their  shoulders  who  were  bated  by  God  and  man. 

Expressing  how  sensible  he  [K.  Charles]  was  of  that  dis- 
respect ;  reprehending  them  for  the  unparliamentariness  of 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol,  i.  p.  321, 


UNP 

UN-PA'RTED.     Not  severed,  or  divided. 

His  prayer  ended,  the  men  of  arms  of  the  Romans  ran  in 
arming  the  horsemen  and  footmen  of  the  Gauls,  one  being 
imparled  from  another. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  253. 

US™'  }  Now  written /„,P«rtlV,(qv.) 

in  the  faith  or 
an  impartial  i 


UNP 


i  himself,  and  t 


Hales.  Rem.  Ser.  Matt.  xxvi.  7i 
However,  I  am  confident  that  impartial  posterity,  on 
serious  review  of  all  passages,  "will  allow  his  name  to  I 
reposed  amongst  the  heroes  of  our  nation. 

Fuller.  Wort/ties.  Barkshit, 
AH  things  th'  impartial  band  of  fate 

Can  rase  out  with  a  thought; 
These  have  a  sev'ral  fixed  date, 
Which,  ended,  turae  to  nought. 

Browne.  Shephcard's  Pipe,  Egl. • 


N'tiw  ihen  my  son  deal  impartially  with  thine  o\\  n  heart ; 
k  of  it  seriously,  as  in  the  presence  of  the  searcher  of  all 
arts,  whether  thou  dost  rn-t  find  in  thy  self  these  unfailing 
idences  of  thine  election. 

Bp.  Hall.   The  Balm  of  Gilead,  §  12. 

UN-PA'SSABLE.   }      Now   written   Impass- 
<qv.) 


r.NI'A\SAHI.ENI'SS. 


when  they  c 

nor  marke  nor  signe  whereby  to  passe,  the  starres  being 

hidden  by  the  mist.—  Brende.    tiuintus  Cnrtius,  fol.  184. 

For  neither  sinke  they  quite  like  seas  to  stand, 
Nor  yett  like  land  with  shores  repell  the  maine, 

But  doubtfull,  and  vnpnssable  remaine. 

May.  Lucan.   Pharsaiia,  b.  ix. 

npossibility  of  returning  by 
;S,    1.  Because  of  tile    guilti- 

wall  of  separation     '1.  liecause  of  the  dominii.n  of  sin  keep- 
ing the   soul   e.iptive,  yea,  .-till  drawing  it    further  off  from 
God,  and  increasing  the  distance  and  the  enmity  every  day. 
Leighton.  Com.  on  1  Peter,  c.  3. 

A  as  far 

d  horrid 

of  Camh 

yet  in  those  daies  esteem'd  another  \oirlil,  and  her  bounda 
ries  as  much  unknown  as  those  of  Virginia  to  us;  'twai 
called  Alter  Orbis  ;  and  grave  anthers  who  speak  uf  the  un 
passihlene&s  of  the  ocean,  mention  the  worlds  that  lay  be 
yond  it. — Evelyn.   Xariyiti-m  \  Commerce. 


'Oh! 


how  gladly,"  says  he,  "  would  thev  now  endure 
all  its  miseries  !  but  the  destinies  forbid  their 
earth,  and  the  waters  of  Styx  surround  them  with 
iims  that  are  unpassable." — Toiler,  No.  154. 

See  Unimpassioned. 

The  March  ensuing,  he  attended  the  king  into  Scotland, 
and  was  likewise  sworn  a  emm  seller  in  that  kingdom,  where 
(as  I  have  heen  instructed  by  impassionate  men)  he  did 
carry  himself  with  singular  sweetness  and  temper. 

Reliquice  Wottonianes,  p.  211. 

And  more  sober  heads  have  a  set  of  misconceits,  which 
are  as  absurd  to  an  unpassionated  reason,  as  those  to  our 
unabused  senses. — Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  11. 

The  rebukes  and  chiding,  which  their   [children]   faults 

will  make  hardly  to  be  avoided,  should  not  only  be  in  sober, 

grave  and  unpassionale  words,  hut  also  alone  and  in  private. 

Locke.  Of  Education. 

UN-PA'STORAL.  Not  according  to,  or  con- 
sistent with  the  manners  or  thoughts  of  shepherds 
or  herdsmen,  (of  pastors.) 

One  of  them  closes  his  bitter  complaint  with  this  very 
unpathetick  and  unpastoral  idea— that  "  the  portcullis  of 
the  castle  of  his  heart  was  fallen." 

Warton.  Rowley  Enq.  p.  95. 

UN-P A'THED.  Not  trodden ;  generally,  not 
passed  or  gone  over. 

Cam.  A  course  more  promising, 
Then  a  wild  dedication  of  your  selues 
To  vnpatlid  waters,  vndream'd  shores. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

UN-PATHE'TICK.  Devoid  or  destitute  of 
pathos  or  feeling.      See  Unpastoral. 

UN-PA'TIENCE.  >     Now  written  Impatience, 
Unpa'tient.  J  (qv.) 

Whilom  I  thinke  how  Loue  to  me 


And  lest  any  thinke  that  these  my  wordee  are  spoken 
either  of  bastynes  or  of  vnpacience,  I  reherce  them  again 
and  again.—  Udal.  Galathians,  c.  1. 

Then  the  Persians  fell  down  &  worshipped  him  after  suche 
sorte  as  was  deuised,  but  Polipercon  that  sat  aboue  the 
king  at  the  boarde,  asked  one  in  seorne  that  touched  the 
ground  wyth  his  chinne,  whye  he  kissed  no  harder:  with 
which  woordes  lice  moued  Alexander  to  yre,  when-nf  hee 
was  cult  vnpacyent.—Jircude.    Quit/tits  Cnrtius,   fol.  225. 

More  unpatient  they  are  and  fearfull  of  winter,  than 
lectuces,  and  withall  came  an  unpleasant  strong  tast. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xix.  c.  8. 

UN-PA'TRONIZED.  Not  protected,  sup- 
ported, promoted,  (sc.)  by  a  patron,  or  one  who 
promotes  the  interests  of  another. 

He  now  found  one  of  his  most  frequent  visitants  accusing 
him  of  treason,  in  hopes  of  sharing  his  conn  scat  inn  ;  yet, 
unpiiir.nii7.rd  and  unsupported,  he  cleared  himself  hy  the 
openness   of   innocence,  and    the  consistence  of  truth;  he 


UN-PA'TTERNED.    Not  having  a  precedent, 
unple,  or  example. 


Was  only  worthy  of  my  virgin  loss  ; 
And  should  I  prize  ymi  less,  unpatfer 
Then  being  exemplify 'd 


■  Ftetch.   Thierry  $  The 


"  Choice  nymph  !  tl: 
Thou  beauty's  lily,  s 
Thy  fair's  impattren 


P.  Fletcher.  Purple  Island,  ( 

UN-PA'VED.       Not    beaten     or    laid    d( 


firmly,  (sc.)  with  stone,  brick,  or  other  substance, 
for  way,  road,  or  flooring. 

O  Rome,  I  wepe  not  to  see  thy  streetes  vnpaned,  nor  that 
any  gutters  in  thy  houses,  nor  that  the  battyl- 


;  fall  downe.— Golden  Soke,  c.  86. 

do  not,  it  is  a  voyce  in  her  eares  which  horse  1 
lues- guts,  nor  the  voyce  of  v.oparrt'd  eunuch  tr. 
aer  amend. — Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  ii.  si 


27  foote   long 
the  grounde 


My  j 


driuen  23  foote  deepe  i 
the  streetes  of  the  city  lying  then  vnpaued. 

Hakewill.  Apologie,  p.  131 

UN-PA'WNED.  Not  delivered  or  deposited 
in  pledge  or  security. 

He  roll'd  his  eyes,  that  witness'd  huge  dismay. 
Where  yet  unpaien'ii,  much  learned  lumber  lay. 

Pope.  Dunciad,  b.  i.  (Variation.) 

UN-PA'YED.  )      Not  satisfied  or  contented  ; 

Unpayable.  (  not  remunerated  by  an  equi- 
valent or  agreed  price  ;  not  acquitted,  discharged, 
requited,  recompensed,  or  rewarded. 

The  whiche  goodes  &  iuellys  they  toke  for  pledge  of  such 
money  as  was  r>,]><iy<!e.  —  Fui>yan.   Chronycle,  an.  1357. 

So  that  the  payniet  ot  the  redecion  is  yet  in  partie  vnpayed. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  242. 

But  how  shal  I  do,  if  I  dy,  say  you,  [Bradford]  this  being 

unpayd?     I  [Traves]  say,  God  hath  gyven  you  a  desyre  to 


Strype.  Fcctes.  Mem.  Oii/muts, 


1555.   No.  33. 


Tin-  . 


i  her  chalice  laid, 


i  pawn  would  s 
E'er  she  would  leave  one  pioneer  unpaid. 

Drayton.   The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 
And  after-days,  my  friend,  must  do  thee  right, 
And  set  thy  viitues  in  unenvy'd  light, 
fame  due  to  vast  desert  is  kept  in  store, 
Unpaid,  till  the  deserver  is  no  more. 

Congreve.  To  Sir  G.  Kncller. 
He  that  should  prosecute  a  poor  widow,  not  worth  above 
twn  mites,  for  the  debt  of  a  thousand  talents  due  to  him 
from  her,  yet  by  reason  oi  this  her  great  poverty,  contracted 
by  losses  and  misfortunes,  utterly  unpayable; 
prosecutes 


llpnssihle  (hi 


: knows 


~S->ulh. 


.  Ser. 


■  tin. 


hausted  by  i 

UN-PE'ACEABLE 


Not     quiet,     calm, 
ceableness.       }  still,  tranquil,  satisfied, 


And 
men,  coumforte  ghe  men 
men,  he  ghe  pacient  to  alle 

In  the  midst  of  a  second  treaty  not  long 
the  parlament,  and  after  much  ado  ohtai 
Oxford,  what  suttle  and  unpenreable  deta- 
in ehace,  his 


ghou,  repreue  ghe  unpesible 
litil  herte,  resseyue  ghe  sike 
en,_ WicUf.  1  Tessal.  c.  5. 


Mtiiuii. 


•r.  sought  ly 
esiyns  he  then  had 
Eikon  Basilike,  §  18. 


UNP 

Doth  not  fhe  Holy  Spirit  ascribe 
to  our  cupiditie?  from  whence  comes  wars  and  strifes?  | 
come  they  not  hence,  ev'n  of  your  cupidities  which  war  in  i 
your  members  ? — Montague.  Dev.  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  8. 

With  the  same  evidence  I  argue,  that  man  or  wife  who 
hates  in  wedloc,  is  perpetually  unsociable,  unpeaceful,  or 
unduteous,  either  not  being  able,  or  not  willing  to  perform 
what  the  main  ends  of  marriage  demand  in  help  and  solace, 
cannot  be  said  to  care  for  who  should  be  dearest  in  the 
house — Milton.   Tetrachordon. 

In  the  great  concernment  of  his  life,  rather  than  occasion 
a  tumult,  or  any  unpeacenble  disorder,  though  amongst 
persons  then  about  the  greatest  villainy  that  ever  the  sun 
saw;  he  [Christ]  quitted  the  grand  right  of  self  preserva- 
t'un— South,  vol.  x.  Ser.  S. 

Rash  war,  and  perilous  battle  their  delight ; 
And  immature,  and  red  with  glorious  wounds 
Unpeaceful  death  their  choice  ;  deriving  thence 
A  right  to  feast,  t     *  ' 


immortal  bowls 


-Holland.  Plutarch, 


For  a  time,  indeed,  the  conscience,  that  is  in  a  good 
measure  pure,  may  be  unpeaceful,  but  still  k  is  the  appre- 
hension and  sense  of  present  or  former  impurity  that  makes 
it  so  ;  for.  without  the  consideration  of  guiltiness,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  trouble  it. — Securer.  Com.  on  1  Pet.  C.  3. 

UN-PEG,  v.  To  remove  or  take  away  the 
peg  or  peck,  that  which  pecketh,  pusheth  fast ; 
consequentially,  holds  fast. 

Let  the  birds  flye.  and  like  the  famous  ape 
To  try  conclusions  in  the  basket  creepe 


UN-PE'NCILLED.   Not  described,  delineated, 
or  drawn,  (sc.)  so  as  to  be  intelligible. 


unpencilt'd  Uce.—Feltham,  pt.  i.  Res.  23. 

TJN-PE'NETRABLE.  Now  written  Impene- 
trable, (qv.) 

The  skin  or  hide  of  his  [river-horse]  backe  unpenetrable 
(whereof  are  marie  targuetsand  bead-pieces  of  doutie  proofe, 
:.)~Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  25. 


UNP 

For  some  time  they  be  shorte  in  dede,  because  they  woold 
be  darke,  and  haue  their  false  folies  passe  and  repasse  all 
vnperceiued.—Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  848. 

The  diversity  of  good  fhings  and  evill  is  very  small, 
unpercpptible  by  the 
ignorant  when  they 
they  had  the  one  for 

Palm.  I  know  the  king,  though  you  are  not  his  son, 

■Will  still  regard  you  as  my  foster-brother; 

And  so  conduct  you  downward  from  a  throne, 

By  slow  degrees,  so  unperceiv'd  and  soft. 

That  it  may  seem  no  fault. 

Dryden.  Marriage  a-la-Mode,  Act  iii.  SC.  1. 

My  chief  design  was  not  so  much  to  perform  the  office  of 
a  meer  historian,  as  to  take  rises,  from  the  several  circum- 
stances I  should  relate,  to  convey  unperceivedlt/  into  the 
minds  of  those  young  persons  of  quality,  for  whom  1  wrote, 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  260. 
It  enforced  those  precepts  seemingly  unreasonable,   by 
such  promises  as  were  as  seemingly  incredible,  and  unper 


!.— Pear 


i  Creed, 


at  no  weapon  < 
UN-PE'NITENT.     Now   written   Impenitent 


God  will  not  relieve  the  unpenitent. 

Nor  to  the  prayers  of  wicked  souls  consent. 

Sandys.  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

UN-PE'NSIONED.     Not  paid,  (sc.1  by  usage, 
when  no  specific  services  are  required  in  return. 
And  I  not  strip  the  gilding  off  a  knave, 
TJnnlac'd,  u-n-pensinn'd,  no  man's  heir,  or  slave  * 
I  will,  or  perish  in  the  gen'rous  cause. 

Pope.  Imitation  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat,  1. 
He  was  the  Polish  Solomon, 


C  unpensian  a 


So  sung  1 
Who.  bei 
And  boasted  that  he  could 

Byron.  Mazeppa,  s.  4. 

UN-PE'OPLE,  v.  To  destroy,  to  divest  or 
strip  of,  the  many  (iroWovs),  the  multitude  ;  the 
dwellers  or  inhtft)it<tnts. 

Knowe^t  thou  wherfore  thou  art  so?  hycause  thou  hast 
unpeopled  the  lanes  and  stretes  of  workemen  and  officers, 
and  hast  peopled  it  all  about  with  infinite  vacaboundes. 

Golden  Bake,  c.  23. 

The  land  which  warlike  Britons  now  possesse, 

And  therein  haue  their  mighty  empire  raysd, 

In  antique  times  was  salvage  wildernesse, 

Vnpeopled,  vnmanur'd,  vnprou'd.  vnprays'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

But  they  spared  not  to  climbe  up  the  top  of  high  moun- 
tain':, and  to  rocks  unaccessinle,  to  travaile  through  blind 
and  unpeopled  deserts,  to  search  every  veine  and  corner  of 
the  earth,  and  all  to  find  and  know  the  vertues  of  hearbs. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxv.  c.  ]. 


whi 

UN-PERCE'IVED.  ^        See      Imperceived. 
Uxperce'ivedly.  I    Imperceptible      is     now 

Unperce'ivable.  }  more  usual  than  un. 

Unperce'iving.  Not  seen,  discerned, 

Unperce'ptible.         J  distinguished,   compre- 
hended. 

And  netheles  in  the  floode, 
Where  that  Diana  hir  selfe  stoode, 

But  therof  she  was  all  decerned.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  V. 


And  yet  as  far  and  wide  as  such  heresies  have  reigned 
and  raged  in  their  time,  and  as  woful  an  havock  as  they 
have  made  of  souls,  they  have  been  often  taken  up  at  first 
by  mere  accident,  or  upon  some  slight,  trivial  unprojected 
occasion  :  no  less  unperceivable  in  their  rise,  than  after- 
ward formidable  in  their  progress. — South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  9. 

What  I  intend  by  all  I  have  here  said,  is  to  make  you  at 
length  sensible  of  two  things,  about  which  you  have  been 
hitherto  very  slow  and  un  perceiving. 

Walerland.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  412. 

UN-PE'RFECT,,.^       Now  written   Imper. 
tS^U        >{<*£*•>    Sidney  forms 

Unfe'rfectedness.  J 

;  vnperfeel,  or  he  that 


haucer.  Jack  Upland, 


Certes,  either  it  seemeth  that  i 
Imputed 

By  reason  of  which  peas  or  trewes  the  hostes  were  de- 
seuered,  and  the  ende  of  ye  warre  vnpnrfyted. 

Fubyan.  Chron.  Phil,  de  Valois,  an.  8. 
And  as  he  went,  there  was  occasion  geuen  hym  wherby 
to  refourme  the  vnperfit  fayth  of  the  sayd  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue, and  that  by  the  en  sample  of  a  woman. 

Udal.  Marke,  c.  5. 
In  the  dressing  of  her  hair  and  apparel,  she  might  see 
neither  a  careful  art,  nor  an  art  of  carelessness,  but  even 
left  to  a  neglected  chance,  which  yet  could  no  more  unper- 
fect  her  perfections,  than  a  die  any  way  cast  could  lose  his 
squareness. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 


As  for  Nature,  shee  hath  made  nothing  unperfect,  her 
workes  be  absolute  all  and  acr^.ivi pi i-lied  in  their  essence. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  24. 
For  I  protest  to  you  I  am  unperfect,  and  had  I  spoke  it,  I 
must  of  necessity  have  been  out. 

B.  Jon-son.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Introd. 

Cas.  It  hath  pleas'd  the  diuell  drunkennesse,  to  giue 
place  to  the  diuell  wrath,  one  vnperfectednesse  shewes  me 
another  to  make  me  frankiv  despise  myselfe. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

UN-PERFO'RMED.  ^       Not  brought  to  its 
Unperfo'rming.  V  form   or  frame  ;    not 

Unperfo'rming,  n.  J  constructed  or  com- 
posed, completed,  perfected,  effected,  executed. 

For  look  how  much  divine  the  covenant  is,  so  much  the 
more  equal,  so  much  the  more  to  be  expected  that  every 
article  therof  should  be  fairly  made  good ;  no  false  dealing, 
or  unperfnrminn  >!muM  lie  :lini>r  upon  men  without  redress, 
if  the  covenant' be  so  divine.— Milton.   Tetrachordon. 


But  [scripture]  has  rather  taught  us  by  some  severe 
examples,  as  in  the  case  of  Saul  and  Uzza,  that  positive 
ministrations,  confined  by  the  institution  of  them  to  certain 
rules  or  persous.  must  rather  be  left  unperformed,  than 
performed  irregularly.—  Waterland.   Works,  vol.  x.  p.  5. 

I've  mist  my  heart.     O  unp*-rff>rmi>ighanAl 

That  never  could'st  have  err'd  in  a  worse  time. 

Dryden.  All  for  Love,  Act  v. 

O  Circe!  with  what  guide  shall  I  perform 

This  voyage,  unperfurm'd  by  living  man  ? 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  x. 

UN-PE'RISHABLE.  ^       Imperishable    (qv.) 

Unpe'rished.  V  is  now  more  usual. 

Unpe'rishing.  J   Not  decayed,  wasted, 

or  withered  away  ;  not  destroyed  or  ruined ; 
deceased,  dead. 

Such  an  one  as  hath  fully  receiued  into  him  y*  spirite  of 
God,  &  he  that  hath  throughly  conceiued  the  fief  of  charitie 
&  loue  imperishable ;  such  an  one  shal  not  be  moued  with 
any  storme  of  misauentures  or  euils.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  3. 


UNP 

He  reuolued  in  his  mind  the  solempne  othe  that  he  had 

ade.  and  the  honour,  which  consisted  in  his  promise;  ho 

presumed,  that  fay  the  beinge  obserued  vnperytshed,  shulde 

please  all  myghty  God  aboue  al  thynges,  which  was  then 

proued. — Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

This  venerable  person  is  represented  looking  forward,  as 
it  were,  from  the  verge  of  extreme  old  age  into  a  future 
state,  and  rising  into  a  contemplation  on  the  unperishable 
part  of  his  nature,  and  its  existence  after  death. 

Spectator,  No.  537. 

Ambrosial  sweets  and  nectar  she  instill'd 

Into  his  breast,  lest  he  should  suffer  loss 

Of  strength  through  abstinence,  then  soar'd  again 

To  her  great  sire's  unperishing  abode. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xlz. 

UN-PE'RJURED.     Not  forsworn;  or  having 

falsely  sworn. 

Beware  of  death  ;  thou  can'st  not  die  unperjur'd, 

UN-PERPLE'X,  v.  To  free  from,  to  remove 
entanglement,  intricacy,  embarrassment. 


-Donne.  The  Ectasy. 
That  being  understood  and  fully  mastered,  proceed  to  the 
next  adjoining  part  yet  unknown  ;  simple,  unperplexed  pro- 
position belonging  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  tending  to  the 
clearing  what.is  principally  designed. 

Locke.  Conduct  of  the  Underst.  §  39. 

UN-PE'RSECUTED.  Not  pursued  or  followed 
(sc.  with  pains  or  penalties,  with  hostility). 

Nevertheless,  since  I  dare  not  wish  to  pass  this  life  un- 
persecuted  of  slanderous  tongues,  for  God  hath  told  us  that 
to  be  generally  prais'd  is  woful,  I  shall  rely  on  his  promise 
to  free  the  innocent  from  causeless  aspersions. 

Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smcctymnuut, 

UN-PERSUA'DED.  ^ 

Unpersuadable.  I         Not     induced    or 

Unpersua'dibleness.     [prevailed  upon. 
Unpersua'sion.  J 

For  if  you  had  assented  in  woordes  and  in  your  mynde 
departed  unperswaded,  than  if  the  thing  be  true  that  I  say, 
yet  had  you  lost  y«  fruite.— Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  1242. 

Who  finding  his  sister's  unpersuadable  melancholy,  through 

the  love  of  Amphialus,  had  for  a  time  left  her  court.  i 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

The  word  here  used  for  disobedience,  signifies  properly 
unpersuasion ;  and  nothing  can  more  properly  express  the 
nature  of  unbelief  than  that:  and  it  is  the  very  nature  of 
our  corrupt  hearts:  We  ate  children  of  disobedience,  or 
unpersuasibleness,  (Eph.  ii.  2.)  altogether  incredulous  to- 
wards God  who  is  truth  itself,  and  pliable  as  wax  in  Satan's 
hand;  he  works  in  such  what  he  will,  as  there  the  apostle 
expresses. — Leighton.  Com.  upon  1  Peter,  c.  2. 

UN-PERU'SED.       Not     thoroughly     looked 

through  or  inspected  ;  not  read  through. 

His  letters  we  have  sent  you  here  unperused  by  us  unto 
your  highness  by  this  trusty  messenger. 

Slrype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Originals,  an.  15j3.  No.  3. 

UN -PETRIFIED.  Not  become  stone  or 
stony. 

For  all  coral  is  not  hard,  and  in  many  concreted  parts 
some  parts  remain  unpetrified,  that  is,  the  quick  and  live- 
lier parts  remain  as  wood,  and  were  never  yet  converted. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 


UN-PHILOSO'PHICAL.  ^       Not  according 

uxphiloso'phically. 

Unphiloso'phicalness. 

Unphilo'sophize,  v. 
science ;  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  investigating 
science. 

found  to  be  very  arbi- 


}Not  according 
to  the  general 
principles  of 

knowledge        or 


The  principles  they  go  upon, 
trary  and  unphiiosop'hical.  not  by  the  ordir 
against  it,  but  by  the  most  profound  inquire 


mviU,  Ess.  6. 
j  of  this  their 


Our  passions,  our  interests  flow  in  upon  us,  and  uiiplii- 
losophize  us  into  mere  mortals. — Pope. 

I  know  not  a  more  rash  or  unphilosophicat  conduct  of  the 
understanding,  than  to  reject  the  substance  of  a  story  by 
reason  of  some  diversity  in  the  circumstance  with  which  it 

Paley.  Evidences  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

To  talk  in  this  strain  upon  a  serious  enquiry  or  contest 
with  an  opponent  is  talking  very  unphilotophieally. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i,  pt.  ii,  c.  28. 


UNP 


i  part  of  the  body;  though  these  latter  indeed  ex- 
plained themselves  very  weakly  and  unplii/osopliically. 

Clarke.  Evidences  of  Religion,  Prop.  12. 

UN- PHY'SICKED.      Not   caused   or   pro- 
duced ;   not  effected  or  acted  upon  by,  medical 
substances. 
Free  limbs,  unphysick'd  health,  due  appetite, 
Which  no  sauce  else  but  hunger  may  excite. 

Howell.  Verses,  Pref.  to  Letters. 

UN-PI'CKED.  )      Not   removed    by  picking 
Unpi'ckabt.e.      J  or  pecking;    by  any  peaked 

or  pointed  instrument  or  agent ;   not  taken  out, 

chosen,  or  selected. 
And  hote  ich  hadde  hit  by  othes  a  way.  at  last  ich  stal 

Other  pryvyliche  hus  pors  shok.  unpiked  his  lokes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  100. 
And  eke  full  ofte  he  goth  a  night, 


UNP 

UN-PI'NKED.     Not  formed,  or  fashioned,  or 
worked  ;  not  pierced  with  eyelets  or  small  holes. 
Grumio.  Nathaniels  coate  sir  was  not  fully  made, 
And  Gabriels  pumpes  were  all  vnpink't  i'  th'  heele. 

Shakespeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


UNP 


UN-PI'TY.         ^       Unpity  in  Wiclif  is— 7m-     ^ 
Unfi'tied.  piety,  (qv.)      Unpitied,— 

Unpi'tiful.  I       Not    compassionated,    or 

Unfi'tifully.  f  commiserated ;  not  regarded 
Unpi'tifulness.  I  with  feelings  of  tenderness 
Unpi'tving.         )  or  mercy. 

For  the  wraththe  of  God  is  schewid  fro  heuene  on  al 
•ipitee  &  wickidnesse  of  tho  men  that  with  holden  the 
-Wiclif.  Romayns,  c.l. 


And  taketh  t 
Falsi.  Now  ( 


Gower.   Con.  A.  b.  v. 

in  the  sweetest  morsell  of  the  night, 
and  wee  must  hence,  and  leaue  it  vnpickt. 

Shakespeare.  2  PI.  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

"Whatsoever  time,  or  the  heedless  hand  of  blind  chance, 

hath  drawn  down  from  of  old  to  this  present,  in  her  huge 

drag-net,  whether  fish,  or  sea-weed,  shells,  or  shrubs,  un- 

pick'd,  uuehoseu,  those  are  the  fathers. 

Milton.  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

Not  a  window,  but  up  with  a  case  of  wood  like  a  spice 
box,  and  their  locks  unpickalde. 

Beaum.  $  Flelch.   The  Coxcomb,  Actii. 

UN-PIE'RCED.  >       Not    pricked   or   stuck 
Unpif/rceable.      )  through  ;  not  penetrated  or 
transfixed. 
Such 


Saul  did  n 

ot  lend  David  so  unpierceahle  an  armour,  when 
ncounter  Goliath,  as  David  now  lent  him  in 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Saul  in  David's  Cave. 

But  is  he 
That  neit 
11, s  lim- 
Which  in 

then  unpi erccahle  (quoth  she) 
ler  force  nor  foe  he  needs  regard  ? 
perchance)  arm'd  with  that  hardnesse  be, 

Fairefox.  Godfrey  of  Bovloyne,  b.  XX.  s.  60. 

So  cold  and  stark  the  raven's  beak 
May  peck,  unpierced  each  frozen  cheek. 

Byron.  Mazeppa, 


UN-PI'LLARED.  Not  having,  not  sup- 
ported by,  piles  or  pillars,  or  by  any  thing  raised 
or  fixed  (a  column),  to  support  or  sustain. 

See,  the  cirque  falls,  th'  unpillar'd 


treuthe  of  God  in  unnghtwysn 

Others  quite  excluded  forth,  did  ly 

Long  languishing  there  in  vnpitlied  paine, 

And  seeking  often  entrance,  afterwards  in  vaine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

Clarissa  birthright,  Marianas  dower     . 
Thou  Shalt  be  lord  of;  turn  us  to  the  world 
Vnpilticd  and  unfriended. 

Beaton.  $•  Flelch.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  iv. 

Future  times,  in  love,  may  pity  her; 
Sith  graces  such  unpitiful  should  prove. 

Davies.   Wit's  Pilgrim. 

Mist.  Page.  Trust  me  he  beate  him  most  piltifully. 
Mist.  Forge.   Nay  by  th'  masse  that  he  did  not ;  he  beate 
him  most  vnpUlifully,  me  thought. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

But  Amphialus  might  repent  himself  of  his  wilful  break- 
ing his  sword  :  the  forsaken  knight  with  the  extremity  of 
justly  conceived  hate,  and  the  unpilif nines*  of  his  own  near 
threatning  death,  blotted  out  all  compliments  of  courtesy. 
Sidney.  Arcadia,  a.  iii. 

As  though  thy  hard  unpitying  hand  had  sent  me 
Some  new  devised  torture  to  torment  me. 

Drayton.  Matilda  to  K.  John. 

For,  'tis,  alas  !  the  poor  prerogative 

Of  greatness,  to  be  wretched  and  unpitied. 

Congreve.  Mourning  Bride,  Act  i. 


dilli-ullics  from  the  measures  we  have  pursued,  that  we 
should  take  a  strict  review  of  those  measures,  in  order  to 
correct  our  errours  if  they  should  be  corrigible  ;  or  at  least 
to  avoid  a  dull  uniformity  in  mischief,  and  the  unpitied 
calamity  of  being  repeatedly  caught  in  the  same  snare. 

Burke.  On  American  Taxation. 

UN-PL  A'CED.    Not  placed  (sc. )  in  any  office, 
or  official  situation. 

And  I  not  strip  the  gilding  offa  knave, 
Unplnc'd,  unpension'd.  no  man's  heir,  or  slave  ? 

I  Mill,  <ir  pencil  in  the  geu'rous  cause. 

Pope.  Imit.  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  1. 

UN-PLA'GUED.     Not  distressed,  harassed, 
pained,  or  punished. 


Till  Pete 

And  Pan  to  I 


i  keys 


Jov 


i  gods 


;  lcllils  his  pae, 


I        Vnplagu'd  V 


Pope.  Dunciad,  b.  iii. 
UN  -  PI'LLOWED.       Not    having,   not   sus- 
tained by,  a  pillow;   i.e.   some  suitable  material 
(a  staffing)  to  rest  the  head  upon. 
Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now, 
Or  "gainst  the  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm 
Leans  her  unpillow'd  head,  fraugh*  ~t*' 


kespeare.  Romeo  ry  Juliet,  Act  i.  SC  5. 

UN-PLAIN.  Not  simple,  not  open;  insincere. 

For  he  his  loue  had  so  begiled, 

That  he  shall  neuer  come  ayene, 

For  he  that  is  to  trouth  vnpleine 

He  maie  not  failen  of  vengeance.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 


UN-PLA'USIBLE.   •;       That  cannot,  or  may 
Unpla'ustbly.  >  not  be,  or  deserve   to 

Unpla'usive.  J  be,  clapped  (sc.  in  token 

of  approbation)  ;    that   cannot    be   approved   or 

favoured. 

;,  blear'd  and 


UN  -  PIN,  ».  To  remove  that  which  closes, 
shuts  up,  confines  or  fastens. 

And  wan  the  puple  was  plener  come,  the  porter  unpyn- 
nede  the  gate. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  203. 


:hat  was  poitour  of  Unite. 

Id.  p.  409. 

"  Awey,  dog.  with  evill  deth  !"  quod  he  that  was  within, 
And  made  hym  all  redy  the  dore  to  unpin. 

Imputed  to  Chaucer.   The  Pardonere  ry  Tapstere. 
For  he  beareth  euer  his  mouth  vnpinned. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 
Cell.  Unpin  good  Governess, 
Quick,  quick. 
Gov.  Whv  what's  the  matter  ? 

Beaum.  #  Flelch.  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
Peace,  the  good  porter,  ready  still  at  hand, 
It  doth  unpin,  and  prays  him  God  to  save, 
And  after  salving,  kindly  doth  demand 
What  was  his  will,  or  who  he  there  would  have  1 

Drayton.  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 


UN-PLAI'NED.     Not  deplored,  bewailed,  or 
Milton.  Comus.  j  lamented ;  moaned,  or  mourned. 

wretched  boy  !  the  shape  of  drerie  head, 
pie  of  mans  sudden 


Full  little  faileth  tint  thou  sbalt  be  dead, 
Vnpitied,  vnplaynd,  of  foe  or  friend. 

Spenser.  Colin  Clout's  come  home  againe. 

Then  be  it  so,  quoth  I.  that  thou  art  bent 

Ti)  die  alone,  vrmittied,  nipl'tiiir,!. 

Yet  ere  thou  die,  it  were  conuenient 

To  tell  the  cause,  which  thee  thereto  constrained. 

Id.  Daphnaida 

UN-PL  A'NTED.  Not  set  or  placed  (as  plants 
in  the  ground  ;)  not  rooted  ;  not  settled  or  fixed ; 
not  having  settlements,  or  settled  or  fixed  inha< 
bitants. 

Figs  there  unplnnlcd  through  the  fields  do  grow, 
Such  as  fierce  Cato  did  the  Romans  show. 

Waller.  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,  c.  1. 

We  have  an  additional  argument  to  demonstrate  the  ill 
policy  of  denying  the  occupiers  of  land  any  solid  property  in 
it.    Ireland  is  a  country  wholly  unplanted. 

Burke.  Trade  on  the  Popery  Laws. 
2101 


Whose  [Truth]  first  appearance 

"  with  prejudice  and  custom,  is  more  unsightly  ana 
unplausibte  than  many  errors,  even  as  the  person  is  of  many 
great  man  slight  and  contemptible  to  see  to. 

Milton.  Areopagilica. 

I  will  come  last,  'tis  like  heele  question  me, 

Why  such  vnplausiue  eyes  are  bent?  why  turn'd  on  him  7 

Shakespeare.   Troyl.  #  Cress.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

We  never  of  our  own  accord,  without  <li vine  attraction, 

should  come  unto  Christ,  that  is,  should  effectually  consent 

and  embrace  his  iiMilininn,  eiai^tnie;  ei  Mich  wip'aa 

propositions  and  precepts. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  45. 

in  would  reason  not  implausibly,  that  it  would  be 
r  to  get  rid  of  the  monarchy  at  once,  than  to  suffer 
.  which  was  instituted,  and  well  instituted,  to  support 

the  glory  of  the  ration, 

degradation  and  disgrace. 


UN-PLEA'DABLE. 
be  pleaded,  urged  as  a  plea ; 
or  against. 

that,  if  terror  set  home  witl 
edged  with  terror,  could  convince, 
pleadable. — South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  6. 


of  its 
On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  4. 
That  cannot  or  may  not 


rged,  alleged  for 


UN-PLEA'SANT. 

Unpleasantly. 

Unplea'santness. 

Unplea'sed. 

Unplea'sing. 

Unplea'singly. 

Unplea'singness. 

Unplea'sive. 


Not  causing  or  creating 
agreeable  sensations ; 
sensations  agreeable  to 
our  natures,  as  sensitive 
beings  ;  such  as  we  wish 
or  desire  to  feel,  or  con- 
tinue to  feel,  which 
Satisfy,    or    content,    or 


gratify  when  felt ;  not  giving  joy  or  gladnes 
delight ;  not  gladdening  or  delighting :  more  j 
tively — causing  sensations,  disagreeable,  &c. 

If  the  one  [virtue]  beelackcd.it  shal  bevnsure,  pain 
vnpleosant,  and  intolerable,  yea  and  full  of  misery 
wretchednes. 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ii 

And  howe  is  it  then  that 
bread  ?  that  we  should  not  loth 
did  appeare,  we  should  be  vnpleasauntly  disposed 


Bp.  Gardner.   Explit 


Of  Christcs  Presence,  fol.  71. 

;ts  which  children  be  taught, 
l,  even  as  philosophic  at  the 
first  is  harsh  unto  young  men  ;  hut  this  unpleasantnesse 
continueth  not  alwayes  with  them. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  943. 
He  suffers  Cushi  to  out-go  him  in  his  tale,  cunningly 
suppressing  that  part,  which  lie  knew  must  be  both  neces- 
sarily delivered,  and  uvpleasivgly  received. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.   The  Death  of  Absalom. 


some  life  and  contentment  in  the 
Does  not  the  eye  pass  from 

and  does  not  the  unpleasantness 

beauty  of  the  latter?— Drydcn.  J 

Unpleas'd  and  pensive  hence  1 

At  his  own  peril ;  for  1 


-Id.  Ser.  Eph.  iv.  30. 

unpleasant  object  to  a 
an  is  requir'd  to  this? 
the  first  commend  the 
y  on  Dramatic  Poesie. 


way, 


1  pay. 


Id.  Pa/amon  S;  Arcite,  b.  i. 

. The  scouls,  with  flying  speed 

Return,  and  thro'  the  frighten  city  spread 
Th'  unpleasing  news,  the  Trojans  are  descry'd, 
In  battel  marching  by  the  river  side. 

Id.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  xi. 

A  figure  lean  or  corpulent,  tall  or  short,  though  deviating 

from  beauty,  may  still  have  a  certain  union  of  the  various 

parts,  which  may  contribute  to  make  them  on  the  whole  not 

unpleasing. — Reynolds,  vol.  i.  Dis.  3. 

UN-PLI'ANT.  >       Not   bending,  bowing,   or 

Unpli'able.  i  turning ;  not  yielding  or  con- 
forming. 

Moreover  their  stiffenesse  and  unplinble  disposition,  the 
roughnesse  also  of  their  skin,  argueth  their  dry  nature  and 
complexion. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  563. 

Wherein  the  chizel,  I  must  confess,  hath  more  glory  than 
the  pencil:  that  being  so  hard  an  instrument,  and  working 
upon  so  unplianl  stuff,  can  yet  leave  strokes  of  so  general 
appearance.— Reliquiae  Vf Montana,  p.  53. 


These  are  persons  of  a  stubborn  unpliant  morality,  thai 
sullenly  adhere  to  their  friends,  when  they  are  disgraced, 
and  to  their  principles,  though  they  are  exploded. 

Tatter,  Ko.  114, 
Shall  this  how  fatal  prove  to  many  a  prince, 
Because  thou  hast,  thyself,  too  feeble  prov'd. 
To  bend  it  ?     Thou  wast  neither  born  to  bend 
The  unpliant  bow,  nor  to  direct  the  shaft ; 
But  here  are  nobler,  who  shall  soon  prevail. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxi. 


UN-PLIGHT,  v.     To  unfold,  to  explain. 
It  is  a  wondre  tha 
ay  I  vnpliten  [expl 


,  ne  dooeth  thyng  by  1 


to  tell,  and  therfore  vnneth 
sentence  with  wordes. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 
if  the  thriuyng  soule  ne  inpliteth  [explicat]  nothyng, 
proper  mouing. 

Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

(Not  tilled,  or  turned 
with  the  plough ;  not 
ered ;  not  cultivated. 
Now  turne  again  my  teme,  thou  iolly  swain, 
Backe  to  the  furrow  which  I  lately  left ; 
I  lately  left  a  furrow,  one  or  twaine 
Vnplough'd  the  which  my  coulter  hath  not  cleft. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  9 


UN-PLO'UGHED, 


The  fountain 

B.  Jonsan.   The  Golden  Age  restor'd 
Like  to  that  smell,  which  oft  our  sense  descries 
Within  a  field  which  long  unplowed  lyes, 
re  the  setting  of  the  sunne. 
Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  2. 


s  eldest  sonn 


UN-PLU'CKED.     Not  pulled  or  torn  away. 

If  well  inspirM.  this  battel  Bhall  confound 
Both  these  brave  knights,  and  I  a  virgin  flower 
Must  grow  alone  unpluck'd. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
This  is  the  grave  to  Lucy  shown, 
The  soil  a  pure  and  silver  sand, 
The  green  cold  moss  above  it  grown, 
Unpluck'd  of  all  but  maiden  hand. 

Crabbe.  Tales  oj  the  Hall.  b.  viii. 
UN- PLUMB,  v.     To  take  away,  to  take  out 
the  lead,  i.e.  leaden  coffins. 

Their  turpitude  purveys  to  their  malice  ;  and  they  un- 
plnmb  the  dead  for  bultets  to  assassinate  the  living. 

Burke.  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  (1796.) 

UN-PLUME,  v.  To  strip  or  divest  of  plumes, 
0i  pride  or  conceit ;  to  humble. 

In  the  most  ordinary  phenomena  in  nature,  we  shall  find 
enough  to  shame  confidence,  and  unplumc  dogmatizing. 

Glanvill. 

UN-POE'TICK.  "\      Not  having; or  possessing 
Unpoe'tical.  \  poetical  qualities;  prosaic; 

Unpoe'ticallt.     J  tame,  dull. 
O  doe  not,  when  your  owne  are  done. 
Make  for  my  1 
Verses,  which 
"When  he  shall  read  what  you  compose 
Nor,  for  an  epithite  that  failes, 
Bite  off  your  unpoetick  nailes. 

Corbet.   Upon  the  Death  of  Queene  June. 

How  unpoetically  and  baldly  had  this  been  translated  ; 

Thou  Shalt  Marcellus  be !     Yet  some  of  my  friends  were  of 

opinion,  that  I  mistook  the  sense  of  Viru'ii  in  my  translation. 

Dryden.   Virgil.    Note. 

And  it  may  be  remarked,  to  the  honour  of  Vida,  that  his 

most   tn,pn,:tical  works  do  credit  to  his  heart  and  to  his 

piety. — Knox.  Ess.  No.  62. 

UN-POI'NTED.  Not  pointed  at  (sc.  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  the  eye  or  mind  to);  not 
separated  or  distinguished  by  points  ;  not  sharp, 
encd  to  a  point ;  not  acute  or  keen. 

That   simple   people   may  beware   of   their  Pharisaical 

vermyn,  and  be  not  deceived,  as  now  many  are  unawares, 

of  simphcitie  :  suffer  them  not  to  passe  by  you  uuponntrd  at. 

Strijpe.  Eccles.  Mem.  An  Apology  of  Jhon  Pliilpot. 

Pro.  'Which,  ending  here,  would  have  shown  dull,  flat 
and  unpointed;  without  any  shape  or  sharpness. 

B.  Jonson.  Magnetic  Lady,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Clumsy  verse  unlick'd,  unpointed.— Dryden. 
UN-PO'ISON,  v.     To  strip,  divest  of,  purify 
from—poisonous,  venomous,  contagiously  noxious 
qualities. 

Had  the  parochial  clergy  frequently  and  warmly  insisted 
npon  [them]  to  theii  i.    p      ii     ■     , DB,  and  to  the 

younger  part  of  them  especially  ;   such  a  course  could  not, 
but  in  a  sh..rt  tiiii.-.  i.ave  ,.    ,      ,,„,,,;  ,]„,;,  - , .  ,  ■.  t-,  • . - .;  minds' 

and  rectified  their  false  aotiom^-SouU,  vol.  v.  Scr.  1. 


UNP 
UN-   O'IZED.     Not  hung  in  a  balance;  not 
balanced. 

Oft  on  the  brink 

Of  ruin,  hurry'd  by  the  charm  of  speech, 

Inforcing  hasty  counsel  immature, 

Totter'd  the  rash  democracy  ;  unpois'd, 

And  by  the  rage  devour 'd.  Thomson.  Liberty. 

UN-PO'LICIED.  Not  being  under,  or  sub- 
ject to,  laws,  rules,  or  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  city,  state,  or  country. 

Their  [modern  savages]  being  yet  unpolieied,  and  in  i 
state  of  nature,  makes,  he  thinks,  the  instance  conclude 
more  strongly. —  tYarburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  i.  §  5. 

UN-PO'LISHED.  ^    Not  smoothened  orbur- 
Unpoli'te.  Vnished;    not  refined,   or 

Unpoli'teness.         J  civilized. 

Our  lodgings  hard  and  homely,  as  our  fare, 
That  chaste  and  cheap,  as  the  few  clothes  we  wear; 
Those  coarse  and  negligent,  as  the  natural  locks 
Of  these  loose  groves,  rough  as  th*  unpolished  rocks. 

Crashaw.  A  Religious  Home. 
What  not  his  Father's  care,  nor  tutor's  art 
Cou'd  plant  with  pains  in  his  unpolish'd  heart, 
The  best  instructor  love  at  once  inspir'd, 
As  barren  grounds  to  fruitfulness  are  fir'd. 

/.'  ..  r     ■ 

As  for  example  [he  calls]  my  cousin  Jenny  Distaff,  Madam 
Distaff;  which,  I  am  sure  you  are  sensible,  is  very  luwotite. 
Tatter,  No.  HO. 
Sad  oi 


The  oriental  tongues,  and  in  general  the  languages  of 
most  unpolished  people,  have  a  great  force  and  energv  o: 
expression.— Burke.  On  the  Sublime  §  Beautiful,  pt.  v.  §  7 


Hunk  of  the  galley-slave  ;  n 
jr  at  the  next  cottage  ;  and, 

being  railed  impolite  and 


■  poor  neigh- 
ot   danger  of 

would  add, 


of  blood  on  Calvary.— Knox.  Ess.  No.  148. 

UN-POLI'TICKLY.     Now  Impolitic.*,  (qv.) 

This  last  [riding  on  horsehack]  a  sport  lately  vsed  of  our 

English  youthes,  but  now  v>ip<<!liitcl;iij  discontinued. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ii.   Addition. 

UN-PO'LLED.     Not  pilled,  polled,  pilfered, 

or  plundered. 

Richer  th3n  unpoll'd 

Arabian  wealth  and  Indian  gold. 

Fanshaw.    Poems,  (1676.) 

UN-PO'LLED.  Not  counted  or  numbered 
(by  the  poll  or  head) ;  not  having  voted. 

A  very  common  word  at  elections  of  members 
of  parliament  or  others. 

UN-POLLU'TED.  Not  soiled,  denied,  viti- 
ated or  corrupted. 


Not  i 


i  lady; 


The  unpolluted  servant  of  your  chastity. 

Beaum,  fy  Fletch.  The  Sea-Voyage,  Act  i. 

He  seems,  indeed,  himself  to  have  been  delighted  with 
young  children,  and  found  in  them  what  he  in  vain  sought 
among  those  who  judged  themselves  their  superiors,— un- 
polluted  purity  of  heart.— Knox.  Ess.  No.  40. 

UN-PO'PULAR.  >       Not   pertaining   or   be- 
LTn  popularity,       f  longing  to  the  people;   not 
acting  among,  agreeably  to,  or  favoured  by  the 
people. 

Some  lines  [of  the  noblest  Roman  families]  were  noted 
for  a  stern,  rigid  virtue,  salvage,  haughty,  parcimonious 
and  unpopular:  others  were  more  sweet,  arid  affable. 

Dryden.  Palamon  $•  Arcite,  Ded. 
And  you  may  depend  upon  it,  sir,  that  many  people  have 
an  iima\-t  in  railing,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  bring  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  unpopularity  upon  any  measure. 

Burke.  Speech  on  Econ.  Reform. 

UN-PO'RT  ABLE.  Not  to  be  carried  or  borne. 
See  Importable. 

Had  their  cables  of  iron  chains  had  any  great  length, 
they  had  been  importable;  and  being  short,  the  ships  must 
have  sunk  at  an  anchor  in  any  stream  of  weather  or  counter- 
tide. — Ralegh. 


UN-PORTIONED. 

or  share,  (sc.)  of  wealth 


Having  no  portion,  part, 
grant  her  heavenly  fair  ; 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  7. 


UNP 

UN-PO'RTUNATE,  i.e.  Importunate,  (qv.) 
Than  among  so  many  vnportunnte  wyndes  and  vnstabla 
waters,  ther  is  great  necessitee  of  good  ores. 

The  Golden  Bake,  c.  43. 


our  best  allies,  the  storms  of  Heaven,  and  his  own  rashness. 
Had  the  west  of  Ireland  been  an  unportuous  coast,  the 
French  naval  power  would  have  been  undone. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

UN-POSSE'SS,  v.     See  Dispossess.     Not  to 
have  or  hold,  or  occupy. 

The  sharp  conquest  though  fortune  did  advance, 
Could  not  it  use;  the  hold  that  is  given  over 
I  unpossess. 

Wyat.  Of  Disappointed  Purpose  by  Negligence. 
Seeing  how  many  seek  to  undermine 
The  treasury  that's  unpossets'd  of  any  ; 
And  hard  'tis  kept  that  is  desir'd  of  many. 

Daniel.  Complaint  of  Bosamond. 

Bast.  He  replied, 

Thou  unpossessing  bastard,  dost  thou  thinke, 

If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposall 


Make  thy  words  faith'd?— Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Patagonia  is  the  name  often  given  to  the  southermost  part 
of  South  America,  which  is  unpossessed  by  the  Spaniards, 
extending  from  their  settlements  to  the  streights  of  Ma- 
gellan.— Anson.    Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  a 
which   causes    a   defluxioi 

brilliant  uhjei't,  till  the  impurit}  i-  removed  .  so  it  is  for  the 
mind.  nr/p,,.ssc.ssai  of  virtue,  to  reflect  the  beautiful  images 
of  truth.— Knox.  Christian  Philosophy,  §23. 

UN-PO'SSIBLE.     Now  Impossible,  (qv.) 

euill  conditions  and  hard  to  be  ruled,  which  easily  concriue 
an  hatred  against  him,  which  by  admonitions  and  light 
corrections  endeuoreth  to  reduce  them  to  the  discipline  of 
vraTie.—Hacktuyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  350. 

For  when  a  man  is  on  the  one  side  thereof,  he  shall  not 
heare  what  is  said  or  doone  on  the  other,  though  there  be 
neuer  so  great  noise  made,  no  not  if  a  canon  should  he  dis- 
charged of  set  purpose;  which  to  me  dooth  steme  vnpot- 
sible. — Holinslied.  Description  of  Scotland,  c.  1. 
King.  Yet  I  wonder  much 
Of  the  strange  desparation  of  these  men. 
That  dare  attempt  such  acts  here  in  our  state, 
He  could  not  escape  that  did  it. 
Mel.  Were  he  known,  impossible. 

Beaum.  §  Fletch.   The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  iv. 


Want  of  power  ;  weakness. 

of  God.  that  he  nys  ful  of  myphte 
-Piers  Plouhman,  p.  336. 

If  you  say  yes,  than  puttest  thou  on  Christ  (that   is  the 
risedome  of  God  the  father)  vnkunning,  vnpotcer,  or  emit 
fill. — Imputed  to  Chaucer.  Jack  Upland. 
He  grew  at  last  more  weary  to  command 
New  dangers,  than  young  David  to  withstand 
Or  conquer  them  :  he  fear'd  his  mastering  fate. 
And  envy'd  him  a  king's  unpowerful  hate. 

Cowley.  Daiidds,b.U 


UN-PR.VCTISED.  >        See    Impracticable. 
Unpra'cticable.  {  Not.  exercised;   not  fre- 

quently or  habitually  engaged  or  employed  in ; 
not  experienced. 
So  with  my  prayers  T  leave  you,  and  must  try 
Some  yet  ur.prnctis'd  way  to  grieve  and  die. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.   The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  ii. 
They  did  not  direct  by  metaphors,  ahd  phrases,  and  tin- 
practicable  fancies  :  but  laid  down  the  true,  soher,  rational, 
experimental  method  of  action.— Glanvill,  Ess.  7. 

The  latter  brood,  who  just  began  to  fly 

Sick-fcatlH-r'd,  and  mmractii'd  in  the  sky, 

For  succour  to  their  helpless  mother  call. 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  P.mther. 

And  as  for  what  our  author  tells  us  of  this  design  to 
attempt  the  redintegration  cf  vitriol,  turpentine,  and  some 
other  concretes,  wherein  it  seemed  not  unpracttcabte,  he 
found  in  it  more  difficulty  than  every  one  would  expect. 

Doyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  63. 

This  rendered  the  dictates  of  the  Stoics  and  other  such 
philosophers  so  extravagant  and  impracticable,  because  they 
framed  them  not  according  to  the  real  nature  of  man,  such 
as  is  existent  in  the  world,  but  according  to  an  idea  formed 

in  their  own  tmaginnfiimfc-^Barrw,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  13. 
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UNP 

-  Peleus,  Tioary  chief. 

Sent  thee  to  Agamemnon,  yet  a  child, 
Vnpracfis'd  in  destructive  liu'lit.  nor  less 
Of  councils  ignorant,  the  schools  in  which 
Great  minds  are  form'd. — Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 

UN-PRA'ISED.     Not  spoken  well  or  highly 
of;  not  extolled  or  commended. 
My  sonne,  if  reason  be  well  peised, 
There  maie  no  vertue  be  vnpreised, 
Ne  vice  none  be  sette  in  prise. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 
The  land,  which  warlike  Britons  now  possesse, 
And  therein  haue  their  mighty  empire  raysd, 

Vnpeopled,  vnmanur'd,  vnprou'd,  vnpraysd. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Qucene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 
Unprais'd  by  me,  tho'  Heaven  sometime  may  bless 
An  impious  act  with  undeserv'd  success. 

Dryden.   C>/tii">7§  Iphigenia. 

UN-PRA'YED.  >      Not    prayed,    sought    or 
Unpra'y,  v.  y  besought;    not   supplirattxl 

or  implored. 

Unpray, — see  the  quotation  from  Hale. 
"  Sens  that  thou  slaiest  so  fele  in  sundry  wise 
Ayenst  hir  will,  vnpraied  day  and  night, 
Doe  me  at  my  request  this  servise, 
Deliver  now  the  world,  so  doest  thou  right 
Of  me  that  am  the  wofullest  wight 

That  ever  was."  Chaucer.  Troil.  %  Cres.  b.  iv. 

For  yf  they  leue  nothing  vnpmied  for  that  mai  perteine 

to  the  pacificacion  of  this  diuisio,  then  must  they  perad- 

Eong.—Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  $94. 

Even  whilst  the  infirmity  of  his  human  nature  started 
at  the  apprehension  of  what  he  was  to  suffer,  and  prayed 
against  it,  yet  the  freeness  and  purity  of  Ins  obedience  car- 
had  before  prayed-— Hale.   Con/,  vol.  i.    Christ  Crucified. 

UN-PREA'CHING.  Not  teaching  publicly 
(as  ministers  of  religion). 

Hee  [the  devill]  hath  set  up  a  state  of  unpreachinn  prelacy 
in  this  realme  this  700  yeares,  a  stately  unpn-nrhing  prelacy  : 
he  hath  made  uupn-urlihii,  prelates,  and  stirred  them  up  by 
heapes  to  persecute  this  office  in  the  title  of  heresie. 

Latimer.  Sixth  Sermon  before  K.  Edw.  VI. 

UN-PRECA'KIOUS.  Not  uncertain  or  un- 
fixed ;  steady,  settled. 

The  stars,  which  grace  the  high  expansion,  bright 
By  their  own  beams,  and  unprecarious  light, 
Tho'  some  near  neighbours  seem,  and  some  display 
i  the  milky  way, 


At  a 


•ast  distance  from  e 
i  flxt  state ; 


i  oth< 


Bluckmore.  Creation,  b.  ii. 
mre,  not  a  start. 
Bliss  there  is  none,  but  tin precarious  bliss  : 
That  is  the  gem  :  sell  all,  and  purchase  that. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  8. 

UN-PRE'CEDENTED.      Not    preceded    by 

any  thing  the  same  ;  having  no  previous  exemplar, 
no  instance  of  the  kind. 

[The  enemy]  drove  forth  by  one  sweeping  law  of  unpre- 
cedented despotism,  his  armed  multitudes  on  every  side,  to 
overwhelm  the  countries  and  states,  which  had  fnr  centuries 
stood  the  firm  barriers  against  the  ambition  of  France. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

To  a  mind  so  disposed,  it  must  be  consolatory  to  reflect, 
that  a  grand  eiFnrt,  an  effort  unpn-cedejited  in  the  history  of 


UNP 

Let  it  breed  none  offence  for  me  to  report  a  conference 
that  I  had  with  neere  friend,  who  (as  I  conceiuet  looked 
heieinto  with  an  indifferent  and  vnprejndicating  eve. 

Careto.  Suruey  of  Cornwall,  ful.  09. 

And  now,  let  me  appeal  to  your  own  hearts,  and  the 
hearts  of  all  judicious  and  mtpn-judicite  readers,  whether 
!■■■■':!  ivernment  laid  forth  in  the  epistles  to 

Timothie  and  Titus,  do  not  suppose  and  import  that  very 
proper  jurisdiction  which  is  claimed  by  episcopacy  at  this 
day.— Bp.  Hall.  A  Modest  Offer. 

It  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  unprejudiced  readers  of 
the  falseness  of  this  supposition,  if  I  should  only  shew  (as  I 

i    ■    ■     ■    i     ■  .i     .      ■       (■■:.  ■■;.-.■,■,,,:        i.    . 

men,  barely  by  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties  mav  attain 
to  all  the  knowledge  they  have,  without  the  help  of  any 


Hearing  the  reason  of  the  case  t 
judic'dness,  is  an  equity  which  me 
can  in  any  manner  concern  them. 


ruth  that 


Attributes,  Introd. 

We  should  learn  to  suspect  our  tempers,  have  regard  to 
the  opinion  of  the  unprejudiced,  and  lean  to  the  moderate 
side,  when  there  is  any  doubt  which  is  right. 

Seeker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 

Faith,  in  the  Scripture  sense,  is  not  barely  an  act  of  the 
understanding,  but  a  mixed  act  of  the  will  also,  consisting 
very  much  in  that  simplicity  and  iu>]<rejiiniced>n-ss  of  mind, 
winch  our  Saviour  calls  receiving  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a 
little  child.— Knox.  Christian  Philosophy,  §29. 

UN-PRELA'TICAL.     Not   according  to,  or  I 

consistent  with— the  station  or  character  of  pre- 
lates,  of  the  episcopacy. 

Some  highly  commended  the  zeal  of  the  bishop  [Wivill], 

asserting  the  rights  of  his  church;  whitest  others  condemned 
this  in  him  as  an  unprelaticul  act,  God  allowing  duells  no 
competent  deciders  of  such  differences. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Leicestershire. 
The  archbishop  of  York,  by  such  unprelatical  ignominious 
arguments,  in  plain  terms  advised  him  even  for  conscience 
sake,  to  pass  that  act  [of  attainder  against  Strafford]. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  257. 

UN-PREME'DITATED.     Not  before  or  pre- 
viously thought  of,  contemplated,  or  considered. 
A  bard  here  dwelt,  more  fat  than  bard  beseems, 
vy,  guile,  and  lust  of  gain, 

and  nature'-   pleasing  themes, 
unpremeditated  strain. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  I. 
These  were  the  bards  or  minstrels  of  Otaheite.  Their 
ng  was  unpremeditated,  and  accompanied  with  music. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  14. 
Yet  once  he  struggled  'gainst  the  demon's  sway, 


Who  void  of 
1'oni'd  forth 


PourM  forth  this  nnpn 
To  charms  as  fair  as  thos 


that  < 


J  f< 


Byron.  Ghilde  Harold,  c.  I. 

Not    before    or    pre- 

iously  made  ready,  apt, 

or    fit ;    not   previously 

fashioned :   not 


advance  the  happiness  of  the  ] 
the  understanding,  and  melioi 
race. — Knox,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  28. 


anguished  c 

i  indeed  to  enlightt 

morals  of  the  humi 


UN-PRECI'SE.     Not  exact,  accurate,  formal. 
Chatterton  gave  a  vague  imprecise  explanation  from  his 
own  head,  or  from  imperfect  remembrance. 

Warton.  Rowley  Enq.  p.  47. 

UN-PREDI'CT,  v.     To  gainsay  or  contradict 
any  thing  foretold. 
Means  I  must  use  thou  says't,  prediction  else 
Will  ttnpredict,  and  fail  me  oT  the  throne. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii. 
UN-PREFE'RRED.    Not  brought  or  put  for- 
ward, advanced  or  promoted. 

And  if  you  should  depart  home  vnprefer'd, 


UN-PREJU'DICATE.  \  Not  judged  or 
Unpp.ej'i'dicating.  i   doomed  before  (sc. 

Unprejudiced.  [  inquiry  or  examina- 

Unpre'judicedness.  J   tion)  ;    having     no 

preconception,  no  previous  inclination  ;  impartial, 

indifferent. 


UN-PREPA'RED. 

Unprepa'redly. 
Unprepa'redness. 
Unprepara'tion. 
provided. 

For  although  ye  thinke  your  selues  able  to  match  with  a 
fewe  vnprepared  gentlemen,  and  put  them  from  their  houses, 
that  ye  might  gaine  the  spoyle,  doe  ye  iudge  therfore  your 
selues  strong  ynough,  not  onely  to  withstande  a  kings 
power,  but  also  to  ouerthrowe  it. 

Sir  J.  Cheeke.   The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 
Nor  how  by  mastering  difficulties  so, 
In  times  unusual,  and  by  passage  hard, 
He  bravely  came  to  disappoint  his  foe; 
And  many  times  surpris'd  him  unprepar'd. 

Daniel.  Funeral  Poem  upon  the  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

I  am  any  thing 

That  knows  not  pity ;  stir  not,  if  thou  dost, 
T'le  take  thee  unprepar'd;  thy  fears  upon  thee, 
That  make  thy  sins  look  double,  and  so  send  thee 
(By  my  revenge  I  will)  to  look  those  torments 
Prepar'd  for  such  black  souls. 

Beaum.  $  F letch.  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  v. 
He  that  lives  well,  cannot  chuse  but  die  well.    For,  if 
hee  die  suddenly,  yet  he  dies  not  unpreparedly. 

Bp.Hall.  Med.  #  Fowes,  §  5G. 

There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  procure  affliction  than 
security  and  unpreparedness  of  mind. 

Hale.  Cont.  vol.  i.  Of  Afflictions. 

Our  cowardlinesse,  our  tmpreparation  is  his  advantage: 
whereas  true  boldnesse  in  confronting  him,  dismaies  and 
weakens  his  forces.—  Id.   Holy  Obser.  §77. 


death 


imself  to  thee;  if  as  an  enemie  (as  that  is 
stile,  the  last  enemy  death)  thy  un-prepa1, 
;  him  dreadful! ;  thy  readiness  and  fortitude 
s  terrour.— Id.  The  Balm  of  Gilead,  §  10, 
2103 


All  which  is  the  natural,  unavoidable  consequent  of  utt- 
preparednesi,  and  want  of  premeditation;  without  which, 
whosoever  presumes  to  pray,  cannot  he  so  properly  said  to 
approach  to,  as  to  break  in  upon  God—  South,  vol    i"i    Ser   3 

UN-PREPOSSE'SSED.  Not  possessed  be- 
fore, or  previous  to  (sc.)  enquiry,  or  knowledge, 
means  of  judging.      See  Unprejldicate. 

My  embracing  of  which  I  know  not  why  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  own.  since  I  think  I  can,  to  a  competent  and 
unprepossessed  judge,  give  a  rational  account  of  my  so  doing. 
Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  253. 
The  tincture  whereof,  when  I  have  imbibed,  I  am  more 
m  danger  to  misunderstand  his  tine  meaning,  than  if  I  had 
come  to  him  with  a  mind  unprepossessed  by  doctors  and 
commentators  of  my  sect. 

Locke.  Conduct  of  the  Underst.  §  35. 
UN-PRESCRI'BED.     Not  ruled  or  directed 
by  previous  writing  ;  not  ruled  or  directed,  settled 
or  established  previously. 

I  have  grated  upon  no  man's  conscience  by  the  pressure 
(no  not  by  the  tender)  of  the  late  oath,  or  any  unprrsoibed 
ceremony.— Bp.  Hall.  Letter  from  the  Tower. 

UN-PRESE'NTED.  Not  put  or  placed  before, 
in  sight,  or  view  ;  not  exhibited  or  shewn,  (sc.  for 
certain  purposes,  under  certain  circumstances.) 

We  also  require  and  advertise  you,  that  for  no  favour  ye 
go  about  to  excuse,  or  leave  uupresrnfed,  those  that  ye  may 
know  to  have  offended. 
Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Inst,  given  by  Edw.  VI.  to  his  Comm. 

UN-PRESU'MING.  \      Not  taken,  not  eon- 
Unpresi-'mptuoi-s.        Jceived      or      conceded 

before  trial  or  proof;  not  arrogated  ;  not  actuated 

by  self-conceit. 

But  take  care  not  to  admit  forward  pretenders,  who  will 

be  the  first  to  rush  in,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  modest 

ttjijirrsitmi/h/iwn,  who  must  he  drawn  with  a  kind  of  gentle 

violence  from  their  obscurity. 

Knox.  Letter  to  a  Young  Nobleman. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  rallies  his, 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.     His  t'  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel. 
Hut  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspir'd, 
Can  lift  to  Heav'n  an  unpresumptuous  eye, 
And  smiling  say—"  My  Father  made  them  all !" 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 

UN-  PRETENDING.  Not  reaching  forward ; 
not  advancing  or  vaunting  ;  preferring  no  claim. 

Bad  writers  are  not  ridiculed,  because  ridicule  ought  to 
be  a  pleasure;  but  to  undeceive  and  vindicate  the  honest 
and  unpretending  part  of  mankind  from  imposition. — Pope. 

UN-PREVA'ILING.  >        Not    exceeding    in 

Unpre'valent.  j  strength  ;  not  effecting 

a  purpose  ;  ineffectual,  nugatory. 

King.  We  pray  you  throw  to  earth 

This  vnpreuayling  woe,  and  think  of  vs 

As  of  a  father.  Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

If  she  had  left  off  sooner,  and  stop'd  at  the  seventh 
whiping,  she  had  spoiled  the  child  for  ever;  and.  by  her 
itnprevuiling  blows,  only  confirmed  her  refractoriness,"  very 
hardly  afterwards  to  be  cured. — Locke.    Of  Education,  §  7S. 


It  had  : 


that   ( 


. .  f  the  formerly 
iinprvvuteiii  ucsnes  oi  muse  that  would  have  it  appear  in 
puhlic,  had  not  been  inforeed  by  an  observation  or  two,  that 
I  could  not  but  make.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  508. 

The  bare  unprcvailing  wish  that  we  were  what  we  neces- 
sarily understand  we  ought  to  be,  hath  nothing  more  in  it 
of  moral  merit  than  the  involuntary  assent  of  the  mind  to 
any  other  self-evident  truth.— Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  27. 

UN-PREVARICA'TING.  Not  pursuing  an 
indirect  course  ;  not  acting,  speaking  or  thinking, 
evasively  or  indirectly. 

They  become  rhetoricians,  fine  talkers,  or  fine  writers, 
and  in  their  hearts  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  plain 
honest  man,  who  is  guided  by  the  unpreraricatimj  dictates 
"  scriptural  instruction,  and  of  cora- 
vol.  vi.  Ser.  8. 


UN- PREVENTED.     Not   anticipated; 
opposed  or  obstructed. 


not 


Shakespeare.  Two  Ge. 


i  of  Verona,  Act  iii.  SC.  ] . 


And  shall  grace  not  find  means,  that  finds  her  way, 

The  speediest  o!'  thy  winged  messengers, 

Comes  unprevented,  unimplor'd,  unsought. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii, 


UNP 

UN-PRI'DED.  Stripped  or  divested  of  self-  | 
exaltation,  of  high  self-esteem. 

They  will  rather  five  in  a  perillous  height,  then  seem  to 
decline  at  the  voyce  of  one  beneath  thera.  Pitiful !  that  we  j 
should  rather  mischief  our  selves,  than  be  content  to  be 
vnprided.—Feltham,  pt.  i.  Res.  33. 

UN- PRIEST,  v.  \      To  deprive  or  divest  of 

Unpri'estly.  j  the  station,  or  character  of 
priest  or  presbyter. 

But  if  he  be  a  laye  man,  he  shal  lose  his  fredome,  that  is 

to  save,  if  lie  were  a  secular  prest,  or  one  vnprested  by  them, 

he  sh'uld  clerly  lose  his  benefyce,  prebende.  or  other  lyuvnge. 

Bale.  English  Vularies,  fol.  04. 

Or  (whether  they)  do  haunt  and  use  common  games  or 
playes,  or  behave  themselves  otherwyse  unpriestly  and  un- 
semely.— Strtjpe.  Eccles.  Mem.  Art.  of  Inquiry  for  Boner. 

Leo  neither  dissolves  the  matrimony,  nor  excommuni- 
cates him,  only  unpriests  him. 

Milton.  Martin  Bucer  on  Divorce,  c.  24. 

The  people  enraged  at  his  unpriestly  conduct,  would  have 
torn  him  to  pieces;  when  he  retired  to  Lambeth,  and,  by 
way  of  expiation,  rebuilt  it  with  great  magnificence. 

Pennant.  London. 

UN-PRI'MITIVE.     Not  original. 

The  dignity  of  the  holy  Sacrament  must  infallibly  suffer, 
if  so  mean,  so  uvprimilim  a  sacrifice  should  ever  be  ad- 
mitted into  it.— Watertand,   Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  1SG. 

UN-PRI'NCELY.  Not  like,  not  becoming,  a 
prince  or  chief. 

For  the  justice  we  had,  let  the  council-table,  star-chamber, 
high-commission  speak  the  praise  of  it ;  not  forgetting  the 
tifiprincely  usage,  and,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  abolishing  of 
parlaments,  the  displacing  of  honest  judges,  the  sale  of 
offices,  bribery  and  exaction,  &c. 

Milton.  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike,  §  9. 

UN-PRI'NCIPLED.  Not  having  principles, 
or  first  rules  ;  not  grounded,  fixed  or  established, 
by  good  rules  or  laws  ;  not  acting  upon  or  guided 
by,  acting  in  opposition  to,  good  rules. 

I  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seek. 

Or  so  ur-pnticiuied  in  virtue's  book, 

And  the  sweet  peace  that  goodness  bosoms  ever, 

As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 

( Not  being  in  danger,  as  I  trust  she  is  not) 

Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts, 

And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight—  Milton.  Comus. 

Others  betake  them  to  state-affairs,  with  souls  so  vnprin- 
cipt'd  in  virtue,  and  true  generous  breeding,  that  flattery 
and  court-shins  and  tyrannous  aphorisms,  appear  to  them 
the  hi-hest  points  of  wisdom. — Id.  Of  Education. 

Whilst    the    monarchies    subsisted,    this    unprincipled 
cession  was  what  the  influence  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  never  dared  to  attempt  on  the  younger. 
Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  who  are  esteemed  good  sort  of 
persons,  but  whose  goodness  is  unprincipled,  and  appears 
arise  solely  from  a  regar  '  " 
called  the  saving  of  appe 

UN-PRI'NTED.     Not  printed. 

But  when  hecomelh  to  my  seconde  bokc  [he]  goethfro  the 
first  chapiter  to  the  third,  as  though  the  prynter  had  left  the 
second  vnprinted. — Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  627. 


UNP 

Tra.  Not  all  the  dukes  of  watnsh  Burgundy 
Can  buy  this  vnprit'd  precious  maid  of  me. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  l, 
Du.  A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captaine  of, 
For  shallow  draught  and  bulke  vnarizable. 

Id.   Twelfth  Night,  Act  v. 
Iach.  Your  ring  may  be  stolne  too,  so  your  brace 
prizabte  estimations,  the  one  is  but  fraile,  and  the 
casuall. — Id.  Cymbeline,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 


UNP 

and  appurtenauncys  to  the  sayde  kyngedome  and  lord** 
shyppys  abouesayde,  belongynge  and  appurieynynge:  for 
weale  £  wote,  and  knowlege,  and  deme  myselfe  to  be  and 
haue  ben  vnsuffycyent  and  vnahle.  and  also  wprofytahle. 

Fabyan.  Chronycte,  an.  1398. 
n  profitable 


UN-PRO'BABLY      Now  Improbably,  (qv.) 

nicy  in   being 
and  knowing 


Nor  [he  would  not  be  convinced]  of 
able  to  diminish,  by  the  authority  of  wis 
men,  things  unjustly  and  unprobably  crept 
Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Hen. 


mi. 


UN-PROCLAIMED.     Not  caUed   or   cried, 
told  or  declared  openly,  publicly. 

The  Syrian  kin£,  who  to  surprize 


Paradise  Lost,  b. 


Or  any  thynge  contrary  to  the  comon  weale 
to  the  peace,  and  to  all  Christenre,  and  displeasat  to  God. 

Bernert.  Froissart.  Cronycte,  vol.  i.e.  212. 
Also  of  euery  worde  spoken  vnprofytably  and  in  vain  we 
shall  gyue  accouute  before  God. 

Fisher.  Seuen  Psalmcs,  Ps.  38.  pt.  II. 
If  she  be  so  abandon'd  to  her  sorrow 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  neuer  will  admit  me. 

Du.  Be  clamor-us,  and  leape  all  ciuill  hounds, 
Rather  then  make  vnprtfited  returne 

Shakespeare.   Twelfth  Night,  Act  i.  6C  4. 

They  of  the  noble  Licinian  familie  had  for  their  additions 

Sfolntis   (i hat  is  to  say.   the  unprofitable  water  shoots  that 

put  forth  from  the  mot  or  tree  itselfe,  and  never  prove  or 

come  to  any  good  } — Holland.   Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  1. 

The  deep  and  judicious   Verulam  made  the  complaint, 
represented  the  defects  and  unprofitableness  of  the  national 
TJN-PROCU'RED.      Not    acquired,    attained,     way.  proposed  another  to  reform  and  inlarge  knowledge  by 
or  obtained.  I  observation  and  experiment.-GWi//,  Ess.  3. 

_    These  doctors  allow  nothing  to  be  unavoidable,  or  a  sin  of         ^vor^'such  ££&2  ^SSef^  f°°IC' 

lustings  after  evil  things,  to  which  no  consent  is  given,  and  Is  it  not  therefore  infinitely  better  to  prevent  this  being 

iu  winch  no  delight  is  taken.                                                          j  necessarily  and  unprofitaldij  deprived  of  our  goods,  by  sea- 

Bp   Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  8.  §  3.  sonably  dispnsing  them   so  as  may  conduce  to  our  benefit, 

,  and  our  comfort,  and  our  honour. — Barrow,  vol-  i.  Ser.  31. 

UN-PRODU'CTIVE.     Not   able  to  bear  or;  ^htuj  shewedthem,  thatlMs  juimmt 

bring  forth;  not  bearing  or  yielding.  i  Df  thtHoss  of  their  excellent  king,  was  come  upon  them  for 

Wherefore  the  most  considerate  of  mankind  have  laid  '  th«r  unprofitableness   under  those  opportunities  of  grace 
down  as  an  uncontestable  maxim  That  nature  does  nothing  ,  aad  spiritual  knowledge  the>  ci,i.  >  ro  nnoer  him. 
in  vain,  by  which  must  be  understood  unproductive  of  good  I  Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  1  Mary.  an.  1553. 

either  directly  or   remotely,    for  this  would  be  vain  with         Seventeen  ir.cnth-  had  nor:  elapsed  since  our  departure 
respect  to  the  point  it  has  ultimately  in  view.  fr0m  England,  during  which,  we  had  not,  upon  the  whole, 

Search.  Light  nf  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  c.  19.      been  uvprofilablg  employed. 

But  that  desire  of  improvement   in  which  the  apostle  Cl">h-  Thiri  r"<Ja9e.  b-  <&  c-  ><>• 

places   his  own  and  ever) •Christian's  perfection     is  not  a  ,        CN-PROHI'BITED.        Not    obstructed,    pre- 
desire  terminated  in  the  mind  itself,  unproductive  of  any  '  .    a    c     l-jj„ 

real  effort  to  improve  -Bp.  Horsleg,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  27.  |  vented,  forbidden. 

I      Against  a  persisting  stubbornness,  or  the  fear  of  a  repro- 

UN-PROFA'NE.  \  Not     used     to     unholy     bate  sense,  [will  be  required]  a  timely  separation  from  the 

Unprofa'sed.  )  purpose;    not  polluted  or    fl°ck  <iy  that  • 

violated. 


Then,  in  a  hollow  cloud,  my  self  will  aid, 
To  bear  the  breathless  body  of  my  maid  ; 
Unspoil'd  shall  be  her  arms,  and  unprophan'd 
Her  holy  limbs  with  any  human  hand: 
And  in  a  marble  tomb  laid  in  her  native  land. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Xnels,  b.  xi. 
Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaughters. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c.  4. 


or  uubranded,  might  breathe  a  pestilential  rau 
Milton.  Animad.  upon  the  Remonst.  Defenc 
UN-PROJE'CTED.    Not  forecast ;  contrive 
or  schemed. 
And  yet,  as  far  and  wide  as  such  heresies  have  reigned 


Aoflll 


th-V    I 


they 


I  by  i 

UN-PROFI'CIENC  Y.        Want  of  progress  or  <  formidable  in  their  progress—  South,  vol.  iv'.  Ser.  8. 
advancement ;   want  of  improvement.      See  1m- 

PB0F1CIENCE. 

God  makes  way  for  his  greatest  messages  by  astonishment 
and  admiration  :  as  on  the  contrary,  carelesnesse  caries  us 
to  a  meere  unprrfciency  under  the  best  meanes  of  God. 

Bp.Hatl.Cont.  Of  the  Calling  of  Moses.        TJN-PRO'MISED.  \        Not     undertaken,   or 

Here,  then  let  my  eyes  run  down  with  tears,  night  and  |        Cnpro'mising.  ("pledged,    or    engaged    to- 
day ;  and  let  them  not  cease,  for  the  obstinate  iinpnticieucu  I  i j *  nr.^„^nA 

ler  the  heavv  hand  of  ,,,v  find        b<?  C,OI1e  •    n0t  assured. 

Unpromising, — not  wearing  an  appearance  of 


rege» 


.  1547. 

UN-PRI'SONED.     Not   placed,   or  kept,    or 
confined  (in  captivity). 
Therbellis  kynge  of  Bulgarie, 
With  helpe  of  his  chiualrie, 
Justinian  hath  vnpruonned. 

And  to  thempire  ageyne  coroned. — Golcer.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 
Fire  rose,  and  each  from  other  but  unty'd, 
Themselves  unprisoji'd  were  and  purify'd. 

Donne.  Let.  to  the  Countess  of  Huntington. 

UN-PRl'VILEGED.     Not  having  any  pecu- 
liar immunity,  liberty,  or  franchise. 

If  Lord  Chesterfield's  principles  are  well  founded,  then,  in 


is  no  mean  sign  of  proficiency  in  piety,  to  be  apt 
1  one's  unproficiency  in  piety. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  409. 


UN-PRO'FITABLE. 

Unpro'fitably. 
Unprofitableness. 
Unpro'fited. 
Unpro'fiting. 


That   cannot,   may 
not,   does    not — make 
or    gain     advantage ; 
that  cannot  benefit",  be  '  that 
useful  or  serviceable, 


Say,  and  do  all.  that  may  thereto  preuaile  ; 
Leaue  nought  rnpromist,  that  may  him  perswade ; 
Life,  freedome,  grace,  and  gifts  of  great  auaile, 
"With  which  the  gods  theraselues  are  milder  made. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  h.  v 


privileged  by  theii 


i  private  gentlemen,  unadorned  and  un- 

Knox.  Letter  to  a  Young  Nobleman. 

UN-PRI'ZED.  )      Not  reckoned  or  accounted 

Unfri'zable.      )  at  a  (high)  price  ;   not  valued 

or  esteemed. 

Women  are  like  the  arts,  fore'd  unto  none, 
Open  to  all  searchers,  unphz'd  If  unknown. 


And  caste  ye  out  the  unprofitable  servaunt  into  utmere 
derkenessis  there  schal  be  wepvng  &  crvntyng  of  teeth. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  25. 
I  And  cast  that  vnprofytable  seruaunte  into  vtter  darcknes; 
1  there  shal  be  wepynge  and  gnashinge  of  teeth. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
|  For  thei  that  wolen  be  maad  riche  fallen  into  temptacioun 
f  &  in  to  snare  of  the  deuel,  and  in  to  manye  unprofitable  de- 
sires and  noyouse  whicbe  drenchen  men  into  deeth  and 
]  perdicioun.—  Wiclif.   1  Tymo.  c.  0. 

j       But  if  the  muses  had  withdrawen  frome  with  your  flatte- 
j  ries,   any  an  vnconnyg  and  vnprofitable  manne,   as  been 
wont  to  finde  commenly  emong  the  people,  I  would  well 
1  suffre  the  lasse  greuously.— Chaucer.  Boecius,b.i. 
So  that  thou  might  well  knowe  and  see, 
There  is  no  vice  suche  as  hee. 
Firste  towarde  God  abhominable, 
And  tomankynde  vnprofitable.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 
And  with  dede  and  worde  I  leue  of  and  resygne  theym, 
goo  frome  theym  for  euermore,  sauynge  alwey  to  my  suc- 

'1,  kynge s  of  Englode,  all  the  ryghtys, 

2104 


Being  now  nearer  in  with  the  shore,  we  could  discover 
he  broken  craggy  precipices,  which  had  appeared  so 
•  mising  at  a  distance,  were  far  from  barren,  being  in. 
most  places  covered  with  woods. 

Anson.  Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  I. 
Whether  it  is  the  human  figure,  an  animal,  or  even  in- 
animate objects,  there  is  nothing,  however  unpromising  in 
appearance,  but  maybe  raised  into  dignity,  convey  senti- 
ment, and  produce  emotion,  in  the  hands  of  a  painter  of 
genius. — Reynolds,  vol.  i.  Disc.  11. 

UN-PRO'MPTED.     Not  reminded,  dictated, 
urged. 

Curse  on  that  word  so  ready  to  be  spoke, 
For  through  my  lips,  unmeant  by  me.  it  broke, 
Oh  no,  we  must  not,  will  not.  cannot  part. 
And  my  tongue  talks,  unprompted  by  my  heart. 

Congreve.  To  Cynthia. 

TJN-PRONOU'NCED.     Not  told  or  spoken ; 
not  declared  or  proclaimed. 

Hail  native  language,  that  by  sinews  weak 
Didst  move  my  first  endeavouring  tongue  to  speak, 
And  mad'st  imperfect  words  with  childish  trips, 
Half  unpronoune'd,  slide  through  my  inrant-lips. 

Milton.  Vacation  Eitrsltu, 


IJNP 

ttN-PRO'PER. ")      Now  Improper,  (qv.)   Un- 
Unprc/perly.       )"  becoming,     unsuiting ;    un- 
ndapted  to,  unfit. 

To  seie  howe  suche  a  man  hath  good 


That  good  hath  hym,  and  hold  him  taide 

That  he  ne  gladdeth  nought  withall, 

But  is  unto  his  good  a  thrall.— Gouier.  Con.  A. 

Thus  the  elemente  or  outwarde  creature  bothe  remaineth, 
and  is  changed:  it  remaineth  in  proper,  &  plaine  kinde  of 
speache  :  it  is  changed  vnproperly,  that  is  to  saie,  by  the 


Jewell.  A  Replie  vnto  M.  Hardinge,  p.  247. 

And  upon  this  ground  of  having  different  substances, 
improper  and  disproportioned  accidents,  what  hinders  them 
but  they  might  have  said  so?  and  if  they  had,  how  should 
they  have  been  confuted  1—Bp.Tuylor.  Real  Presence,  §  10. 


UN-PROPHE'TIC.  )  Not  predicting,  or 
Unprophe'tical.  )  foretelling,  or  presaging. 
Swift  as  the  word  the  parting  arrow  sings, 

"Wretch,  that  he  was  of  itn  prophetic  soul ! 
High  in  his  hands  he  rearM  the  golden  bowl  I 
Ev'n  then  to  drain  it  lengthened  out  his  breath , 
Chang'd  to  the  deep,  the  bitter  draught  of  death. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxii. 
How  unprophetical  would  it  be,  to  say  they  should  some 
time  know  what  they  already  knew. 

Ellis.  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  305. 

UN-PROPI'TIOUS.       Not     favouring,    not 
gracious. 

At  Tenedos  arriv'd,  we  there  perform'd 
Oblation  to  the  gods,  ardent  to  reach 

d ;  but  unpropitious  Jove, 


Our  native  ] 

Not  yet  d. 

Involv'd  us  in  dissension  j 


For  should  the  mighty  th 
Commend  your  purpose, 
Myself '  ■ 


help  - 


Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iii. 


,  then  forbear.— Id.  lb. 


UN-PROPO'RTIONED.  ^  Not  having  fit 
Unpropo'rtionable.  I  parts, orportions; 

Unpropo'rtionate.  (  not  fitted,  suited, 

Unpropo'rtionated.  J  adapted,in  parts; 

in  number,  or  measure,  quantity,   quality,  sort, 

form,  &c. 


say,  and  view  myself, 
'  my  si'j.lit  were  crack'c 
;  ol"  my  t-'ricf  could  cas 


Mine  eyeballs,  i 

To  melt  this  t/» 

B.Jonson.  E 


Humour,  Act  i.  sc.  I, 


Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vi. 
measure  of  his  perfection, 

oo  large  and  too  deep  for  it, 
yet  "there  is  so  much  of  his  knowledge  attainable  by  us,  as 
'is  sufficient  for  use,  nature  pn.i  everlasting  happiness. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  c.  1. 

I  wish  the  present  caution  may  be  more  attended  to,  not 
io  bestow  an  unproportinnable  part  of  our  time  or  value  on 
this  Bihjht  exercise  ol"  man',  xh-htest  faculty. 

Government  of  the  Tongue,  p.  147. 

The  teaching  school,  an  useful  and  virtuous  occupation, 
even  the  teaching  in  a  private  family,  was  in  every  Catho- 
ijck  subjected  to 


UN-PRO'PPED.       Not     underset,     upheld; 
supported  or  sustained. 
. With  hanging  head  I  have  beheld 


Vi.huskuided,  neglected,  al 
Brouz'd  on  by  deere.  by  call 

Unprnpt,  utisuccoured.  by  s 


>  cropt  and  tome, 


Pasiurals, 
random,  carelesly  diffus'd, 


See  how  he 
With  languish't  head  unprof 
As  one  past  hope  ahandon'd 
And  by  himself  given  over.- 


The  bulk ;  the  bulk  unprop'd,  falls  1 

Dryden,  Ovid.  Metam. 

you  ix. 


UNP 

UN-PRO'SPEROUS.^  *    Not   bearing     or 

i    Unpro'sperously.  V bringing    (profit    or 

Unpro'sperousness.  J  advantage)  ;  profit- 
less, useless,  luckless,  unfortunate,  unhappy.  See 
Improsperous. 


Milton.  Tetrachordon. 

Jackman  and  Pett,  two  famous  pilots,  being  set  out  by 
the  Londoners  with  two  ships,  sought  as  un prosperously  to 
discover  a  nearer  way  to  the  East-Indies  by  the  Cronian  or 
frozen  sea.— Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.Elizabeth,  an.  15S0. 

The  sense  of  the  ill  master  that  we  have  drudg'd  under  so 
long,  may  make  us  seek  out  some  more  gainful  service; 
that  the  unprosperoitsness  of  the  arm  of  flesh,  the  several 
failings  of  the  second  causes  which  we  have  idolized  so 
often,  the  many  delusions  ai; 
in  the  world,  may  make  so 
colours,  and  bring  in  proselyt 


forsake  those  atheistical 

nd.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  492. 

chymical 


For    some    physicians   will    never    exhibit    s 
remedy,  till  the  patient's  strength  hath  been  al: 
if  not  quite  spent  with  flu;  uu  prosperous  use  of  divers  others 
clogging  and  debilitating  medicines. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

Nor  is  it  by  us  alone,  that  the  process  set  down  by  Glauber 
hath  been  unprosperously  attempted.—  Id.  lb.  p.  226. 

That  unprosperous  race  of  men,  commonly  called  men  of 
letters,  are  pretty  much  in  the  situation  which  lawyers  and 
physicians  probably  would  be  in,  upon  the  foregoing  suppo- 
sition.— Smi th.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

UN-PROTE'CTED.  Not  sheltered,  shielded, 
defended. 

By  woeful  experience,  they  both  did  learn,  that  to  forsake 
the  true  God  of  heaven,  is  to  fall  into  all  such  evils  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  as  men,  either  destitute  of  grace 
divine,  may  commit,  or  unprotected  from  above,  endure. 

UN-PROVED.  A       Not    tried,      not     expe- 
Unpro'yable.        >  rienccd  ;      not     confirmed, 
Unpro'ving.         J  established,  verified. 
Then  Philip  left  nothing  vnproued  or  vndone  yt  might 
serue  for  his  purpose. — Brende.  Quintus  Curlius,  fol.  30. 
But  vertue  leaueth  nothyng  vnproued.— Id.  lb.  fol.  127, 
It  was  my  chaunce  (my  chaunce  was  faire  and  good). 
There  for  to  rind  a  fresh  vnprooved  knight. 
Whose  manly  hands  imbrew'd  in  guilty  bloud 
Had  neuer  been,  ne  euer  by  his  might 
Had  throwne  to  ground  the  vnregarded  right. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  7. 
Our  poets  too  left  nought  unproved  hear. 

B.Jonson.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 
A  religion  that  depends  only  upon  nice  and  poore  uncer- 
tainties, and  unprovable  snnposals:  that  Peter  was  bishop 
of  Rome,  &,c.—Bp.  Hall.  Dissuasive  from  Popery. 

Now  then,  this  one  litigious  and  improving  text  is  the 
onely  place  in  the  whole  new-testament  that  can  bear  any 
pretence  for  the  lay-presbytery. 

Id.  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  iii.  §  2. 

UN-PROVI'DED.  ^       Not  foreseen,  not  fore- 
Unpro'vident.  Veast,   not   prepared    for, 

Unpro'videnced.  J  not  guarded  against ;  not 
furnished  or  supplied.     See  Improvident. 

Let  vs  order  there  ourselfe  as  men  of  warr  ought  to  do,  so 


UNP 

UN-PROVO'KED.  Not  called  forth;  not 
having  the  passions  called  forth,  roused,  excited. 

When  all  on  the  sudden,  the  Smectymnuans,  a  strange 
generation  of  men,  unprovoked,  unthought  of,  cry  out  of 
hard  measure,  and  fly  in  my  face,  as  men  wrongfully 
accused.— Bp.Hall.  Ans.  to  the  Vindication  of  Smedymnuus. 

Nay,  indeed  the  disguised  smiling  enemy  is  the  more 
dangerous,  as  he  is  unsuspected  ;  and  the  more  wicked,  as 
he  is  unprovoked.— Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  24. 

sgsssr-}  i:e-1'™'  ™ 

For  so  is  the  wille  of  God,  that  ye  do  wel  and  make  the 
unkunuyngness  of  unprudent  men  to  be  douinbe. 

Wiclif.  1  Peter,  c.  2. 


UN-PRU'NED.     Not  cut  away,  cleared  away, 
trimmed. 

Her  vine,  the  merry  chearer  of  the  heart, 

Vnpruned  dyes.— Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Or  must  such  minds  be  nourish'd  in  the  wild, 

Deep  in  the  uv pruned  forest,  'midst  the  roar 

Ol  cataracts,  where  nursing  Nature  smiled 

On  infant  Washington?— Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c.4. 

UN-PU'BLISHED.   >        Not     made    known 
Unpu'ulic.  J   among     the     people  ; 

not  divulged. 

Cord.  All  blest  secrets, 
All  you  vnpublish'd  vertues  of  the  earth 
Spring  with  my  teares  ;  be  aydant,  and  remediate 
In  the  good  man's  desires. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
Virgins  must  be  retired  and  unpublic:  for  all  freedom 
and  looseness  of  society  is  a  violence  done  to  virginity,  not 
in  its  natural,  hut  in  its  moral  capacity :  that  is,  it  loses 
part  of  its  severity,  strictness  and  opportunity  of  advantages, 
by  publishing  that  person,  whose  work  is  religion,  whose 
company  is  angels,  whose  thoughts  must  dwell  in  heaven, 
and  separate  from  all  mixtures  of  the  world. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Living,  c.  2.  §  3. 

UN-PULLED.     Not  plucked. 

Vict.  'Tis  indeed  a  fruit. 
Seen  and  desir'd  of  all,  while  yet  vnpulVd, 


^ingtakei 

lat  the  cohort 

..—Goldinge.  t 


Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  C, 
nprouided  vppon  the 


npro- 


Lint. 


d  so  well  them  guided, 
Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  May. 


Beaum.  $  Ftetch.  Island  Princess,  Act  I 
it  overboard,  slave  that  I  was. 
A  most  unprouident  i 


Id.    Sea  Voyage,  Act  iii. 
My  Lord  has  slighted  me. 
Mar.  Oh  no  sweet  lady. 
Orr.  Robb'd  me  of  such  a  glory  by  his  pity, 
And  most  unprovident  respect. 

Id.  Thierry  £  Theodoret,  Act  iv. 

If  those  must  be  accounted  unfortunate  (which  I  in  the 

true  meaning  of  the  word  must  interpret  unprovidencd) 

who  swim  not  in  equal  plenty  with  others,  then  that  epithet 

may  be  fixed  on  the  children  of  the  clergy. 

Fuller.    Worthies.  General. 
Nor  is  it  uncommon  when  the  merchant  to  whom  they 
sell  their  share  is  unprovided  of  a  stock,  for  the  converts  to 
lend  him  considerable  sumB  of  money  on  bottomry. 

Anson,  Voyages,  b.  ii.  c. 
2105 


UN-PU'NISHED.  A       Not  pained,  or  afflicted 
Unpunishable.  V  with  pain  or  penalty  (sc. 

Unpu'nishably.        )  for  acts,   offences    done, 
committed). 

That  ich  were  kyng  wt  corone.  to  kepe  eny  reame 

Shold  neverc  wronge  in  this  worlde.  that  ich  wite  myght« 

Be  unpunysshed  in  my  power,  for  pi!  of  my  soule. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  71. 
Nor  that  it  shall  be  said  that  for  slouth  or  faynte  herte, 
that  I  sliuld  stiff  re  vnder  my  sauegarde  robbers  to  do  vila 
nyes  and  robories  vnpunysshed. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  13. 
And   albeit  that   this   ryot  was   after  greuously  shewyd 
agayne  the  commons  of  the  cytie,  yet  it  pa-^yd  niponysshed, 
for  the  great  noumbre  of  the  transgressours. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1  ISO. 
As  there  could  be  in  natural  bodies  no  motion  of  any- 
thing, unless  there  were  some  first  which  moved  all  things ; 
and  continued  unmoveable  ;  even  so  in  politic  societies  there 
must  be  some  unpunishable,  or  else  no  man  shall  suffer 
punishment.— Hooker.  Life  by  Walton,  App. 

He  hath  perused  too 

All  dungeons  in  Portual,  thrice  seven  years 
Rowed  in  the  galleys  for  three  several  murthers, 
Though  I  presume  that  he  has  done  a  hundred, 
And  DCap't  unpunisht. 

Beaum.  fy  Ftetch.  Custom  of  the  Country,  Act  iv. 
Their  number  to  secure  their  feare  is  able, 
Where  all  offend,  the  crime's  vnpunis/iable. 

May.  Lucan,  b.  v. 
It  were  absurd  to  think  that  the  anointment  of  God  should 
be  as  it  were  a  charm  against  law,  and  give  them  privilege, 
who  punish  others,  to  sin  themsehes  mtj/uitiihably. 

Milton.  Answer  to  Eikon  Btuitike,  §23. 

The  centinel  too,  who  had  been   thus  grossly  imposed 

upon,  did  not  escape  a  upu  >/:.-■■  !/•■<!  ;  sincu  he  Mas  ordered  to 

be  severely  whip!  for  being  thus  shamefully  surprized  upon 

his  post.— Anson.   Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  C. 

UN-PU'RCHASED.       Not  obtained   or   ac- 
quired by  payment  of  an  equivalent ;  not  bought. 
While  our  old  friends  and  neighbours  feast  and  play, 


UN-PURE.  "\ 
Unpu'rely.  V 
Unpu'reness.  ) 


UNQ 

Not  pure  or   clean;    foul, 
filthy.     See  Impure. 

That  no  man  should  take  meate  wt  vnpure  hades  which 

thev  called  vnwashed,  as  who  should  say.  the  hades  dyd 

defyle  t  e  meate  or  the  ma  :  or  as  who  should  say  the  l.cour 

of  the  water  she  ttthinesseofthemynae. 

Udal.  Matthew,  c.  15. 

The  prestes  haue  swerued  fro  the  lordes  testament,  fc  with 
poluted  herte  S:  handes  to  their  uffyce  vnpurely.     _ 
p  Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  u. 

For  what  poynt  of  vnpurenes  could  that  woman  haue  in 
hearing  chylde,  which  without  so  much  as  once  touchyng 
of  any  roan,  had  concerned  by  the  onely  power  and  vertue 
of  God  embracing  her  through  the  weorkyng  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. —  Udal.  Luke,  c.  2. 

The  prelate  bishops  in  their  printed  orders  hung  up  in 
churches,  have  proclaim'd  the  best  of  creatures,  mankind, 
so  vwpurifjfd  and  contagious,  that  for  him  to  lay  his  hat  or 
his  garment  upon  the  chancel-table,  they  have  defln'd  it  no 
less  heinous,  in  express  words,  than  to  prophane  the  table 
of  the  Lord.— Milton.  Church  Government,  b.  n. 

This  active  watchman  of  the  Church  militant  will  let  no- 


thing esca 
any  thing  a 


UN-PU'RGED.  Not  cleansed  or  cleared; 
polluted. 

Why  do  we  not  consider  our  unhumbled  and  unpurged 
condition  ;  and  tremble  before  the  Lord  ?  would  we  save 
him  a  labour,  he  would  take  it  well.  Let  us  purge  our 
souls,  that  he  may  not  be  put  to  further  purging  by  new 
judgments. — Leighton.  Com.  on  1  Peter,  c.  4. 

ter  than  the  unpurged  ear 


UN-PU'RPOSED.     Not  meaned,  intended  or 
designed. 

Be  of  good  chear,  this  unpurposed  reiteration  of  thy  sin 
shall  be  no  prejudice  to  thy  salvation. 

Bp.  Hall.  Balm  of  Gilead,  §  5. 

If  that  law  did  well  to  reduce  from  liberty  to  bondage  for 
an  ingratitude  not  the  greatest,  much  more 
law  of  God  to  enacl  " 


committed  against  him. — Milton.   Telrachordon. 

UN-PU'RSED.  Taken  out  of  the  purse,  ex- 
pended. 

I  wote  the  tyme  is  ofte  cursed, 

That  euer  was  the  golde  vnpursed. — Gotcer.  Con.  A.b.v. 

UN-PURSU'ED.     Not  followed. 
For  in  that  pause  compassion  snatch*d  from  war, 
The  foe  before  retiring,  fast  and  far, 
"With  wonder  saw  their  footsteps  unpursued. 
First  slowlier  fled— then  rallied— then  withstood. 

Byron.  The  Corsair,  c.  2. 

UN-PURVE'YED.     Not  provided. 

Tydynges  came  to  Mernneus  of  the  comynge  of  his  fader 
wt  so  great  araye,  and  he  as  then  [was]  vnpuruetjed  of 
strength  of  knyghtys  to  resiste  his  fader. 

Fabgan.  Chronycle,  p.  88. 

Mean-while,  the  lower  world,  which  nothing  knew 

Of  all  that  chaunced  heere,  was  darkned  quite; 

And  eke  the  heauens.  and  all  the  heauenly  crew 

Of  happy  wights,  now  vnpnrvaid  of  light. 

Were  much  afraid,  and  wondred  at  that  sight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 

UN-PU'TRIFIED.  Not  become  rotten ;  not 
rotten,  corrupted. 

The  first  means  of  prohibiting  or  checking  putrefaction, 

is   cold  :     for    so    we  see    that  meat  and  drink  will   last 

longer,  unputrijied,  orunsoured,  in  winter,  than  in  summer. 

Bacon.  Nalurall  Historic,  §341 

I  have  known  an  embryo,  wherein  the  parts  have  been 
perfectly  delineated  and  <!istiriL:uislinhk\  preserved  unpu- 
trijied for  several  years.— Bogle.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

UN-QU'AILED.      (Un,  aug.)     Quelled,    or 
killed. 
So  griefe,  (that  never  healthy,  ever  sicke, 
That  froward  scholler  to  arithmeticke, 
Who  doth  devision  and  subtraction  flie, 
And  chiefly  learnes  to  adde  and  multiply) 
In  longest  journeys  hath  the  strongest  strength, 
And  is  at  hand,  supprest,  unquail'd  at  length. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  4. 

UN-QUA'LIFY,  v.  To  remove,  to  strip  off,  or 
divest,  to  deprive  of,  qualifications,  of  certain 
qualities  fitting,  enabling,  or  entitling. 

It  [sinl  discomposes  and  disorders,  and  unqualifiL 

for  any  good  duty,  either  to  God  or  man. 

Bale.  Conl.  The  Folly  *  Mischief  of  Sin. 


UNQ 

King  Henry  to  save  hi9  pensions,  preferred  these  abbots 
and  priors  of  dissolved  monasteries  to  bishopricks.  and  other 
good  places  in  the  church,  however  otherwise  unqualified 
sometimes.— Slrype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1553. 

Hatred  and  revenge,  rancour  and  malice,  eat  out  the  very 
vitals  of  religion,  estrange  us  mightily  from  God  and  good- 
ness, unqualify  us  for  the  offices  of  devotion  and  piety  and 
peaceful  society  of  heaven. — IVaterland,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  1. 

And  what  could  they  hope  for  by  attempting  to  deceive  ! 
They  must  each  of  them  know  themselves  to  be  every  way 
qualified  for  conducting  a  fraud  of  this  nature. 

Seeker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  18. 

UN-QUA'LITIED.  Destitute  or  deprived  of 
qualities.      See  Unqualify. 

Iras.  Go  to  him  madam,  speake  to  him, 
Heere's  vnqualited 

■e.  Anthony  q  vt 

UN-QUA'RRELABLE.  That  cannot  be 
contended  or  contested,  disputed  or  disagreed 
with. 

There  arise  unto  examination  no  such  satisfactory  and 
unquarrelable  reasons,  as  may  confirm  the  causes  generally 
received. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  10. 

UN-QUEEN,  v.  To  strip  off,  to  divest  of,  the 
rank  of  queen. 

Embalme  me, 

Then  lay  me  forth  (although  vnqueen'd)  yet  like 
A  queene,  and  daughter  to  a  king  interre  me. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

UN-QUE'LLED.     Not  subdued  or  subjected. 

She  gives  the  hunter  horse,  unquelfd  by  toil, 

Ardent,  to  rush  into  the  rapid  chase.— Thomson.  Liberty. 

So  boasted  he  ;  but  Dioraede  unquell'd 

By  that  keen  shaft,  retreated,  till  arriv'd 

In  front  of  his  own  chariot,  there  he  stood. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 

UN-QUE'NCHABLE. ~\       A.  S.  Unacwenced- 
Unque'nchabi.y.  i  lie,  inextinguibilis, — 

Unque'nchableness.        I  that       cannot       be 
Unque'nched.  )  quenched  or  put  out, 

(Somner.) 

That  cannot  be  extinguished. 
The  pope,  saith  he,  beinge  diseased  with  a  spiritual 

dropsie,  that  is  to 

monie,  shooke  out 

abbeies  of  all  their 

Jewell.  A  Replie  cnto  M.  Hardinge,  p.  735. 
He  was  giuen  to  such  vnquenchable  couetousnesse,  thai 

nothing  might  suffice  him. 

Holinshed.  Historic  of  Scotland.  Mogall 


UNQ 

UN- QUESTIONABLE.  ^      That  cannot  be 
Unqi  e'stionably.  >  doubted,  debated. 

Unquestioned.  J  disputed. 

Unquestioned,  (also)— not  asked  or  interrogated. 

Orl.  What  were  his  markes  J 

Rob.  A  leane  cheeke,  which  you  haue  not ;  a  blew  eie  and 
sunken,  which  you  haue  not:  an  vnquestionable  spirit, 
which  you  haue  not. 

Shakespeare.  At  You  Like  II,  Act  ill.  sc.  2. 

If  things  were  disputable  whether  they  might  be  done, 
I  rather  chose  to  forbear,  because  the  lawfulness  of  my  for- 
b-ar.inc    was  unquestionable. 

Hale.  Conl.  vol.  i.  Account  of  the  Good  Steward. 

At  least  that  we  take  care,  that  the  name  of  principles 
deceive  us  not,  nor  impose  on  us,  by  making  \is 
that  for  an   unquestionable  truth 
but  a  very-  doubtful  conjecti  - 


really  a 
Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  h.  iv 


.12. 


Though  virtue  is  unquestionably  worthy  to  be  chosen  for 
its  own  sake,  even  without  any  expectation  of  reward  ;  yet 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  therefore  intirely  self  sufficient, 
and  able  to  support  a  man  under  all  kinds  of  sufferings,  and 
even  death  it  self,  for  its  sake;  without  any  prospect  of 
future  recompence.— Clar ke.  Evidences  of  Religion,  Prop.  1 . 

Pala.  I  bring  the  same  unquestion'd  honesty 
And  zeal  to  serve  your  majesty. 

Dryden.  Marriage  a-la-Mode,  Act  l.  BC.  I. 

The  disposition  to  it  [cheerful; 
planted  in  us  by  our  Maker, 


gratified  ;  and  youth  is  pla 


s]  was  unquestionably 
itent  that  it  should  be 
ly  the  natural  season  for  it. 

— "  "*,  Ser.  3. 


,vol.i 

This  is  so  natural  an  account  of  the  original  of  language, 
and  so  unquestioned  by  antiquity,  that  Gregory  Nyssen  a 
father  of  the  church,  and  Richard  Simon  a  prieBt  ol  the 
orators*,  have  both  endeavoured  to  support  this  hypothesis. 


ed,   or 


Warburlon.  Divine  Legalu 


UN-QUICK.       Not   lively,   or   enlivened 
pirited,  or  animated  ;  not  active  or  sharp. 
Lists  not  to  eat ;  still  muses  ;  sleeps  unsound, 
His  senses  droop,  his  steady  eye  unquick  ; 
And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iii. 


the  priestes  purses,  &  spoiled  the 


[Some]  which  ,-uiploy  tlu-ii  l.ihmir  and  travail  about  the 
public  administration  of  justice,  follow  it  only  as  a  trade, 
with  unquenchable  and  unconclonable  thirst  of  gain. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politie,  b.  v.  §  1. 

Our  fire  hath  neede  to  be  fed  continually  with  wood  and 

fewell,  or  else  it  goeth  out,  that  burnelh  eternally  without 

and  is  rnquenchablej  for  that  the  breath  of  the  Lord's  own 

mouth  doth  blowe  and  nourish  it. 

Hakewill.  Apologie,  b.  iv.  s.  4. 
;  the  unquenchableness  of  this  fire. 

Id.  lb. 


Her  husband  Vulcan  whylome  for  her  sake, 
When  first  he  loued  her  with  heart  entire, 
His  precious  ornament  they  say  did  make. 
And  wrought  in  Lemnos  with  vnquenched  fire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. iv.  c.  5 
Let  'em  be  seas,  and  I  will  drink  'em  off, 
And  yet  have  unquencht  fire  left  in  my  breast. 

Beaum.  £  Fletch.  King  and  No  King,  Act  iv 
Yet,  for  you  have  been 

JIv  unquencht  charitv  shall  tell  you  this  much, 
(Though  you  deserve  it  well)  you  shall  not  beg, 
What  I  ordain'd  your  joynture,  honestly 
You  shall  have  setled  on  you. 

Id.   The  Woman's  Prize,  Act  iv.  sc.  4 
If  any  spark  from  heav'n  remain  unquenched 
Within  her  breast,  my  breath  perhaps  may  wake  it. 

Rowe.  Fair  Penitent,  Act  ii 
And  fire  unquench'd,  unquenchable. 
Around,  within,  thy  heart  shall  dwelL 

Byron.  The  Giaour 
In  all  save  form  alone,  how  changed  !  and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  In  each  eye, 
Who  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  burn'd  anew 
With  thv  unquenched  beam,  lost  liberty  ! 

Id.  Childe  Harold,  c.2.  s.  75 
Lo,  warrior!  now,  the  Cross  of  Red, 
Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead; 
Within  it  burns  a  wonderous  light, 
To  chace  the  spirits  that  love  the  night: 
That  lamp  shall  burn  unquencliably 


So  every  fcetus  hears  a  seen 
With  sleeping,  unexpanded 
Which  numerous,  but  unqu 
Clasp'd  and  inwrapt  within 


issue  stor'd ; 
ickend  progeny, 
each  other  lie. 
Blackmore.  Creatii 


We  now  more  usually  write 
Inquietude.       See     Inqi  iet, 

DtSQUIET. 

To  deprive  of  quiet  or 
repose,  of  ease,  rest,  peace, 
disease,  to  discompose,  to 


UN-QUI'ET,D 
Unqui'et,  adj. 

Unqui'etly. 

Unqvi'etness. 

Unqui'etude. 
or  tranquillity ; 
disturb. 

But  among  sondry  lettes  and  impedimentes  that  hitherto 
haue  chaunred,  there  hathe  none  so  muche  enuyed  me  thys 
felicitie,  as  hathe  this  troublous  and  vnquiel  world. 

Udal.  Marke,  Fref.  of  Erasmus. 

To  whom  Ceballinus  with  a  bashed  countenaunce  (well 
declaringe  the  vnquietnes  of  his  mindel  reported  al  those 
thinges  which  he  had  heard  of  his  brother,  requiringe  him 


Having  weighed  the  matter,  and  deeply  pondered  the 
gravity  thereof,  wherewith  they  were  greatly  troubled  and 
unquieted,  resolued  finally  that  the  archbishop  should  reveal 
the  same  to  the  king's  majesty. — Herbert.  Hen.  VIII. 

But  beeing  now  attacht  with  timely  age, 

And  weary  of  this  worlds  vnquiel  waies, 

He  tooke  himselfe  vnto  this  hermitage. 

In  which  he  liu'd  alone,  like  carelesse  bird  in  cage. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 

For  almost  all  the  world  their  service  bend 
To  Phoebus,  and  in  vain  my  light  I  lend, 


Gaz'd  on  unto  my  setting  from  i 
Almost  of  none,  but  of  unquiet  eyes. 

Beaum.  Si  Fletch.  Matt 

It  was  a  true  word  of  wise  Bion, 


Tragedy,  Act  i 


Laertius,  who  when 
he  was  asked  what  man  lived  most  unquietly,  answered,  he 
that  in  a  great  estate  affects  to  be  prosperous. 

Bp.  Hall.  Christian  Moderation,  b.  i.  §2. 

When  it  is  forced  to  ask  honestly  and  severely,  then  it 
wills  so  coldly,  that  God  hates  the  prayer  ;  and  if  it  desires 
fervently,  it  sometimes  turns  that  into  passion,  and  that 
passion  breaks  into  murmurs  or  unquielntu. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

n  any  other  liquid  substance 
ility.  [ii]  will  bewray  a  kind 

of  unquietude  and  discontentment  till  it  attain  the    former 

position. — Reliquiae  Wottoniana?,  p.  57. 


Being  balanced  in  water,  ( 


Trae  or  false,  solid  or  sandy,  the  mind  must  have 
foundation 
any  proposition,  but  it  presently  hastens  to  some  hypothesis 


i  bottom  It  t 


Locke.  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  §  6. 
UN-RA'CKED.     Not   distracted,  not  drawn 
off,  (sc.)  the  pure  from  the  foul  or  lees. 

And  take  another  vessel  of  new  beer,  and  rack  the  one 
vessel  from  the  lees,  and  poure  the  lees  of  the  racked  vessel 
into  the  unracked  vessel,  and  see  the  effect. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Histone,  §  306. 

UN-RAI'SED.  Not  placed  or  set  up;  not 
reared,  lifted,  elevated,  exalted. 

The  knightes  of  Englande  olfred  themselfe,  and  said, 
how  they  were  in  good  mynde  so  to  do,  so  y*  by  their  negly- 
gece  the  siege 


ul.U-  n.it  !»■  j 
rners.  Frt 
.  pardon,  gen 


Cronycle,  vol. 


The  flat  vnraysed  spirits,  that  hath  dar'c 
On  this  vn worthy  scaffold,  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  obiect.— Shakespeare.  Hen.  ) 


But  he  who  is  Lord  of  all  things,  hath  so  ordain'd  :  trust 

him  then;  he  doubtless  will  command  the  people  to  make 

good  his  promises  of  maintenance  more  honourably  unask'd, 

luirak'd  lot.— Milton.  On  the  Removal  of  Hirelings. 

Where  fires  thou  find'st  mrak'd,  and  hearths  vn  swept, 

There  pinch  the  maids  as  blew  as  bill-berry. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  H'iues  of  Windsor,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

UN-RA'NSACKED.  Not  searched,  plundered 
or  pillaged. 

For  I  will  for  none  hast  leiie  any  corner  of  the  matter 
vnrasaked  as  farre  as  we 

UN-RA'NSOMED.  Not  redeemed,  repur- 
chased, or  regained  hy  purchase. 

1  Gent.  Do  you  grieve,  we  are  come  off? 
Dem.   Unransom'd  was  it  1 

2  Gent.  It  was,  sir. 

Beaum.  $  Flelch.  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
Mark  me — I  come  ambassadress  from  Jove. 
The  gods,  he  saith,  resent  it,  but  himself 
More  deeply  than  the  rest,  that  thou  retain'st 
Amid  thy  fleet,  through  fury  of  revenge 
Vnransom'd  Hector.  —  Cuicper.   Humcr.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 

UN-RA'PTURED.       Not   borne  or   carried 

away  ;  transported,  entranced. 

What  heart  of  stone  but  glows  at  thoughts  like  these  ? 
Such  contemplations  mount  us  ;  and  should  mount 
The  mind  still  higher  :  nor  ever  glance  on  man 
Unraptured,  uninflamed. —  Young.  Complaint,  Night  4. 

UN-RA'VEL,  v.  To  ravel  and  to  unravel,  have 
by  usage  been  greatly  confused  in  their  application. 
To  ravel  is  to  tear  {reave)  or  pull  asunder,  (sc.) 
any  thing  involved  or  complicate ;  and  thus, — to 
unfold,  to  disclose.      And  to  unravel  is — 

1.  To  involve  or  complicate  ;  to  disorder. 

But  to  ravel  is  also, — to  tear  or  pull  asunder, 
(sc.)  any  thing  whole  or  entire,  into  shreds,  into 
ragged  particles ;  and  hence,— to  pull  or  put  into 
disorder  or  confusion ;  to  confuse,  to  perplex,  to 
entangle.      And  to  unravel,— 

2.  To  remove  the  confusion  or  perplexity,  to  dis- 
entangle, to  place  in  order;  to  make  clear  or 
plain,  to  evolve. 

In  each  case  un  may  be  neg. ;  but  see  To  TJn- 
reave,  and  To  Unrip. 

A  religion  that  would  change  the  face  of  things,  and  would 
also  pierce  into  the  secrets  of  the  soul,  and  unravel  all  the 
intrigues  of  hearts,  and  reform  all  evil  manners,  and  break 
vile  habits  into  gentleness  and  counsel. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  C.  4. 

If  they  shall  retire  to  folly,  and  unravel  all  their  holy  vows, 
and  commit  those  evils  from  which  the>  formerly  run  as 
from  a  fire  or  inundation,  their  case  hath  in  it  so  many  evils, 
that  lliev  have  great  reason  to  fear  the  anger  of  God,  and 
concerning  the  final  issue  of  their  souls.— Id.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  8. 

The  catastrophe,  the   Grecians  call'd  deat,  the  French 
le  denouement,  and  we  the  discovery  or  unravelling  of  the 
plot.— Dryden.  Essay  on  Dram.  Poesie, 
Old  Penelope's  tale 

Inverted  :  has  unravell'd  all  by  day, 

That  he  has  done  hy  night.—  Id.  Spanish  Fryar,  Act  i. 

In  an  eternity,  what  scenes  shall  strike ! 

Adventures  thicken  !  novelties  surprise! 

What  webs  of  wonder  shall  unravel,  there! 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  6, 


We  are  fallen  into  go  profane,  and  sceptical  an  age,  which 
takes  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  in  unravelling  almost  all  tho 
received  principles  both  of  r<  sligiorj 

Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

The  precept  of  Aristotle  and  Horace,  that  the  unravelling 
of  the  plot  should  not  proceed  from  a  miracle,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  a  God,  has  place  only  in  Dramatic  poetry  not  in  the 
Epic. — Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  View  of  the  Epic  Poem,  s.  7. 

A  man  might  have  seen,  that  the  justness  of  unravelling 
depended  on  the  reality  of  the  clew  :  which,  too,  though 
digniiied  In  the  name  of  clew,  is  indeed  no  other  than  a 
number  of  odd  ends,  that  wanted  to  be  made  cmsiuii  nt, 
rather  than  to  be  unravelled. 

Warburton.   Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  §  6. 

That  great  chain  of  causes,  which  linking  one  to  another 
even  to  the  throne  of  God  himself,  can  never  be  unravelled 
by  any  industry  of  ours. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iv.  §  1. 

Vain  thought !  that  hour  of  ne'er  unravell'd  gloom 
Came  not  again,  or  Lara  could  assun 
A  seeming  of  forgetfulnees. 


Byro 


UN-RA'ZORED.  Not  smoothened,  scraped 
or  shaped. 

Com.  Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youthful  bloom?, 
Lad.  As  smooth  as  Hebe's  their  unrazor'd  lips. 

Milton.    Comus. 

UN-REACHED.  Not  touched,  attained,  or 
arrived  at. 

Labour  with  unequal  force  to  climb 

That  lofty  hill,  unreached  by  former  time.— Dryden. 

Where  are  the  charms  and  virtues  which  we  dare 

Conceive  in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men, 

The  unreach'd  paradise  of  our  despair, 

Which  o'er-informs  the  pencil  and  the  pen, 

And  overpowers  the  page  where  it  would  bloom  again? 

Byron.  Chtlde  Harold,  c.  4. 

UN-READ.  Not  read  or  learned,  not  taught, 
not  knowing,  or  acquainted  with  ;  not  spoken 
from  book,  not  perused  in  book. 

Ca  I  both  gather  vp  hys  bookes  &  go  hyde  theini.  &  also 
make  the  that  haue  red  the  goe  vniedde  the  againe,  or 
forget  what  they  haue  redde  ? 

Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  1025. 

A  gam.  The  finenesse  of  which  mettall  is  not  found 
In  fortunes  lone  :   for  then,  the  bold  and  coward, 
The  wise  and  foole,  the  artist  and  vn-read. 
The  hard  and  soft,  seeme  all  affin'd,  and  kin. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  $  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

If  to  prevent  sects  and  schisms,  who  is  so  unread  or 
uncatechis'd  in  story,  that  hath  not  heard  of  many  sects 
refusing  books  as  a  hindrance,  and  preserving  their  doctrine 
unmix'd  for  many  ages,  only  by  unwritten  traditions  ? 

Milton.  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

Disdain  of  fathers,  which,  the  daunce  began, 


Andl 


who  best  understood 


Not  being  solely  unread  in 
the  most  of  those  constitutions 
them,  I  cannot  help  concurring  with  their  opinion,  Unit  an 
absolute  democracy,  Mn  more  than  absolute  monarchy,  is  to 
be  reckoned  anion-  I  he  legitimate  forms  of  government. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution,  (1790.) 
I  saw 

The  humblest  of  all  sepulchres,  and  gazed 

With  not  the  less  of  sorrow  and  of  awe 

On  that  neglected  turf  and  quiet  stone, 


UN-RE'ADY.  \      Not  prepared  or  fit  for  use  ; 

Unre'adiness.  ]  for  any  purpose  ;  not  dressed, 
not  prompt,  quick,  expedite. 

Unready— is  frequent  in  our  old  writers,  as 
undressed. 

The  archebysshop  of  Yorke,  constrayned  of  pure  necessyte 
to  defends  that  countre,  gatheryd  vnlo  hyrn  an  vnredy  and 
disnurueved  iioost  for  the  warre. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an. 
What  vntowardnes,  what  llincheing,  wh:it  pinching,  what 
vnredincs.—Bp.  Gardner.  True  Obedience.  To  the  Reader. 
Quisan.  Sleep  dwell  upon  your  eyes,  and  fair  dream 
Quiscr.  Come,  where  have  you  been  wench  1  make  me 

I  slept  but  ill" last  night. 

Beaum.  $  F letch.  Island  Princess,  Act  in. 

[Enter  seuerall  waves,  Bastard.  Alanson,  Reignier,  halfe 

ready,  and  halfe  vnready.] 
Alan.  How  now  my  Lords  ?  what  all  n-rcadie  80  f 
Bast,   Vnready?  I  am  glad  we  scap'd  so  well. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Henry  VI.  Act  u.  sc.  1. 
2107 


UNR 
in  one  of  his  epistles,  rejoyces~much  to  tell  with 
?nt  temper  he  took  it.  that  comming  unexpectedly 
untry-house,  he  found  all  things  so  discomposed, 
ovision  was  ready  for  him  ;  finding  more  conter.t- 
his  own  quiet  apprehension  of  these  wants  then 
that  unreadiness. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Of  Contentntion,  §20. 


Hit 

according  to 
peace  and  love,  and  God's  institution  in  a  fitter  choice, 
than  he  who  debars  liiinM.lt'  the  happy  experience  of  all 
godly,  which  is  p.  ireful  eoniersation  in  his  fnmily,  to  live  a 
contentious,  ami  unchristian  life  not  to  be  avoided,  in 
temptations  not  to  be  liv'd  in,  only  for  the  false  keeping  of 
a  most  unreal  nullity,  a  marriage  that  hath  no  affinity  with 
God's  intention.— Milton.   Tetrachordon. 

In  order  to  embellish  the  mistress,  you  should  give  a  new 

longer  dazzled  by  false  charms  and  unreal  beauty. 

Spectator,  No.  53. 
This  done,  adoring  the  unreal  forms 
And  shadows  of  the  dead.  I  vow'd  to  slay 
In  my  own  palace,  should  I  safe  return, 
A  heifer  fairest  of  my  num'rous  herds 

Camper.  Hcmer   Odyssey,  b.zl. 

UN-RE'APED.  Not  cut  ;  consequentially, 
not  gathered,  or  collected. 

Had  she  dealt 

But  with  that  seeming  modesty  she  might, 
And  flung  a  little  art  upon  her  ardor, 
But  'twas  forgot,  and  1  forgot  to  like  her, 
And  glad  I  was  deceiv'd.     No  my  Zenocia, 
My  first  love  here  begun,  rests  here  unreapt  yet, 
And  here  for  ever. 

Beaum.  $  Fletcli.  Custom  of  the  Country,  Act  iv. 

For  the  Britons  not  doubting  hut  that  thir  enemies  on  the 
morrow  would  be  in  that  place  which  only  they  had  left 
unreup'd  of  all  thir  harvest,  had  plac'd  an  ambush  ;  and  while 
they  were  disperst  and  busiest  at  thir  labour,  net  upon 
them,  kill'd  som,  and  routed  the  rest. 

Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 

UN-RE'ASONABLE.  ^       Not  according,  or 
Unreasonably.  I  agreeable  to  or  con- 

Unre'asonableness.        V  sistent   with   (right) 
Unre'ason,  n.  I  reason,      or     sound 

Unre'ason,  v.  J  sense,  or  understand- 

ing;  not  judicious,  or  prudent;    well  regulated 
or  moderated. 

But  thei  ben  as  unresounahle  beestis  kyndeli  into  taking 

and   into  deeth,   blasfemynge   in    these   thingis   that   thei 

knowen  not.  and  schulen  peris,  he  in  her  corrupcioun  and 

resseyue  the  hire  of  unrightwisnesse.—  Wiclif.  2  Pet.  c.  2. 

tVhy  nan  ye  wrought  this  werk  unresonable  ? 


C/un/ccr.  Frankcleint 


Tale,v.\\,\M. 

n  from  the  blisse 

1  and  reason 

In  thelementes  and  eke  also 

Thei  hadden  a  beleue  tho, 

And  all  that  was  vnresonalile.—Gowcr.  Con.  A.b.v. 

After  this  he  resorteth  againe  to  the  imresonablenes  of  the 
lawes,  .V'  proueth  theim  r/nv .,,,/,,/,/, .  by  the  sentence  of  hys 
owne  conceite.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1028. 

I  wolde  gyue  the  realme  of  Fraunce  so  moche  to  do,  that 
I  wolde  bringe  theym  that  t 


/,',  ;  n 


Cro/nji'ti'. 


.181. 


The  kynges  seruautys  greued  and  pylled  Englysshe  men 
iruxuKtbin  —Fabyan.    Chinnyile,   c.  224. 

'le  propose  such,  as  shew  the  unrea- 
lities, and   disagreements  upon  the 
account  of  different  opinions  ;  which  will   prove  that  our 
alf  ctioiis  ought  to  meet,  though  our  judgements  cannot. 

Gtanvill,  Ser.  2. 
while  please  himself  in  such 


However  a  man  may  for 
objections  against  his  C 
son  the  equity  of  Cod 


himself  tit  a  area- 
s  proceedings  ;  yet  there  will  be  a 
shall  stand  clearly  convinced  of  the 
dealings  in  his  final  departure  from 


ly  cases,  wherein  we  are  by  no  means  obliged 
a  others,  which  we  ourselves  perhaps  (were 
imstances  and  they  in  oursl  might  he  will- 
,  n  tiling,  to  obtain  from  them. 

Allcrbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 


In  that  general  territory  i 


Burke.  On  the  French  Kevolution,  (1790. 


UNP 

UN-REAVE.  See  Unravei,  Unrip,  and 
Unr.ve. 

Un  ( in  Spenser")  appears  to  be  the  A.  S.  On,  aug. 
and  Vnreace,  (i.  e.  en-  or  un-reave,)  to  mean, — 

To  reace  or  rioe,  or  tear  into ;  tear  in  pieces. 

In  Hall,  (un.neg. ) — untorn,  unrent. 


Ulysses  sake, 

ler  wooers  to  deceaue : 


Penelope  for 
deuiz'd  a  web  Iier 
in  which  the  worl 

Couldst  thoa  think  that  a  cottage  not  too  strongly  built, 
and  standing  so  bleak  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  winds,  could 
for  any  long  time  held  tight  and  unreaved  ? 

Bp.  Hail.  Balm  of  Gilead,  §  9. 

UN-REBA'TED.       Not  beaten   back,    (sc.) 
the  edge  ;  and,  consequentially,  not  blunted.    See 
Rebate. 
C.  Terentius  a  Lucan  to  doe  honour  unto  his  grand  father 

•hew  for  three  daies  toother  of  thirtie  paire  of  such  fencers 
fighting  with  unrelated  swords. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxv.  c.  7. 
One  other  of  his  own  family  was  called  Celer,  the  quick 
flie,  because  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
shewed  the  people  the  cruell  ftgfet  of  fencers  at  unrtbated 
swords,  which  they  found  wonderfull  for  the  shortness  of 
time.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  199. 

UN-REBU'KABLE.  )      That  cannot  or  may 

Unrebc'ked.  i  not  be  chided,  reproved, 

reprimanded. 

That  thou  kepe  the  commaundemente,  and  be  wythout 
•pot  f 
Christ — Bible,  1551.  l  nmoine,  c.  o 

But  he  would  rather  suffer  death  (then  see  God  so  dis- 
honoured, by  the  breaking  of  his  holy  precept,  and  com- 
maundement)  then  to  suffer  whoredome  to  be  unrebuked, 
even  in  a  king. — Homilies.  Against  Adultery. 

UN-RECA'LLABLE.  >       That    cannot    be 

Usreca'lled.  J  called  back;  revoked, 

or  retracted. 

When  a  sin  is  past,  grief  may  lessen  it,  but  not  unsin  it. 
That  which  is  done  is  wirecallable :  because  a  sin  does 
iutend  in  infinitum.—  Feltham,  pt.  i.  Res.  89. 

O  treacherous  Conscience  !  while  she  seems  to  sleep 

On  ruse  and  myrtle,  lull'rl  with  syren  song ; 

While  she  seems,  nodding  o'er  her  charge,  to  drop 

On  headlong  appetite  the  slacken'd  rein, 

And  gii 


UXR 
UN-RECLI'NTNG.     Not  bending  or  leaning 


against ;  not  reposing  i 
Therefore  the  joyless  Stat 
Unsleeping,  unreclining. 
And  many  a  groan. 
Throw  out  in  vain. 
Of  Jove,  relentless  i 


resting  against,  or  upon. 


Unmark'd. 
UN-RECE'IVED 


Young.  Complaint,  Night  2. 
Not  taken  or  seized, 
eternall  generation  Christ  hath  receiued  of 


Bv  the  gift 
the  Father  one  and  in   number  the  selfe  same  substance, 
whictie  the   Father  hath  of  himselfe  unreceiued  from  any 
other. — Hooker.  Ecclesiaslicall  Potitie,  b.  v.  §  54. 

UN-RE'CKONED.      Not  counted  or  com- 
puted ;  not  counted,  estimated,  or  valued. 


nhallow'd  string  that  vilely  jai 

season'd  now  the  ears  of  men, 

l  touch  the  tenour  of  tha 


For  some  v 
Hath  so  unsea 

Is  held  but  vain  ;  and  his  unreckon  a  pen 

The  title  but  of  levity  doth  gain.— Dnmel.  Mmoplii, 


To  a  long  bill  that  ; 


Don  Sebastian,  i 


UN-RECLA'IMED.  ^       See  Irreclaimable. 

Unrecla'imable.  \  Not  called  back  or  re- 

Unrecla'imabi.v.  J  called  (sc.  from  a  wrong 
course);  not  restored,  recovered,  or  reformed; 
not  called  or  brought  back  (sc.  to  management  or 
mansuetude) ;  not  tamed. 

But  breath  his  faults  so  quaintly, 

That  they  may  seeme  the  taints  of  lilierty  ; 

The  flash  and  out-breake  of  a  fiery  minde, 

A  sauagenesse  in  vnreclnimd  bloud  nf  general!  assault. 
Shakespeare.  Hamlet.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Look,  thirdly,  below  you ;  and  see  the  horror  of  that 
dreadful  place  of  torment,  which  is  the  unavoidable  portion 
of  careless  and  unreclaimable  sinners. 

Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  2Pet.i.  10. 

Those  therefore 


ho  do  pertinaciously  and  nvrcchn»>.jh'ij 
ilain  doctrines  destructive  to  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
religion,  must  necessarily  be  avoided  and  suppressed. 


Yet  Galatea,  harde 
Than  bullocks,  unr 
And  far  more  stubl 


Id.  Peace-Maker,  §3. 
:  broke, 

:han  the  knotted  oak. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xiii. 


r  move  the  rig'rous  breast 

lis  youthful  pow'r. 

r.  JEschytus.  Prometheus  Chain'e 


UN-RECOMME'NDED.  Not  given  into  the 
hands,  committed  to  the  care,  attention,  favour ; 
not  declared  worthy  of  favour,  trust. 

Unknown  hy  personal  acquaintance,  and  unrecommended 
by  the  solicitation  of  friends  or  the  interposition  of  power, 
he  [Jortiti]  was  presented  by  archbishop  Herring  to  a 
valuable  benefice  in  London.— 'Knox.  Ess.  No.  113. 

UN-RE'COMPENSED.     Not  rewarded,  re- 
ted  or  requited. 


Solomon's  Choice, 

UN-RECONCI'LEABLE.  "|       See  Irreco*- 

Unreconci'leably.  Vcii.eable.   That 

Unreconciled.  J  cannot  be 

brought  again  to  peace,  concord  or  agreement ; 

that  cannot  be  made  to  agree,  or  be  consonant  to, 

or  consistent  with. 

The  whiche  at  thetyme  of  his  fathers  dethe.  beynge,  as 
aboue  is  sayd,  vnrecoustjled  ill  the  prouynce  of  Burgoyne,  & 
herynee  of  the  deth  of  his  father,  with  ayd  of  the  foresayd 
duke  Phylyp  shortly  enlryd  ye  realme  of  Fraunce. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle.  Louis  XT.  an.  1. 

Since  therefore  neither  truth  can  ever  yeeld,  nor  obsti- 
nacy will  yeeld  ;  let  us  serve  cheerfully  under  the  colours  of 
our  Heavenly  leader,  and  both  proclaime  and  maintaine  an 
unreconcileable  warre  with  these  Romish  heresies. 

Bp.  Hall.  No  Peace  with  Pome,  §  21. 

Naturall  parents,  know  not  how  to  retai 
anger  towards  the  fruit  of  their  loynes; 
shall  the  God  of  mercies,  b 
with  his  owne  ;  and  suffer  h: 
cannot  be  quenched 


i  everlasting 
ncileabltt  displeased 


irrath  t 
Id.  Cont.  Absalom's  Peturne  fy  Cons} 


that 


that  c 


did 


you,  and  all  that  bear  the   name  of 
women. — Beaum.  #  Flelch.   Woman  Hater,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

No  coalition,  which,  under  the  specious  name  of  inde- 
pendency, carries  in  its  bosom  the  unreconcileable  principles 
of  the  original  discord  of  parties,  ever  was,  or  will  be,  an 
healing  coalition. — Burke  On  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

UN-RECO'RDED.  Not  kept  or  retained  in 
mind  or  memory  ;  not  commemorated,  repeated, 
rehearsed. 

With  prosperous  wing  full  summ'd  to  tell  of  deeds 

Above  heroic,  though  in  secret  done. 

And  unrecorded  left  through  many  an  age, 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 
In  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields, 
What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died  ! 

Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c.  3. 

UN-RECO'VERABLE.  See  Irrecoverable. 
That  cannot  be  restored,  or  regained ;  obtained 
or  procured  again. 

No  common  place  will  serve  us  when  we  go  on  God's 

message  ;  the  very  losse  of  minutes  may  be  vnrecorerable. 

Bp.Hall.  Cont.  Jehu  fy  Jehoram 


-Id. 


verahly,  I  shall  be  the  I 
.  #  I'owes,  Cen.  2.  §  48. 


UN- RECOUNTED.  Not  told,  related, 
repeated. 

Marry  this  is  yet  but  yong,  and  may  be  left 
To  some  yeares  mrecounted. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

UN-RECRU'ITABLE.  )      That    cannot    be 

Unrecru'ited.  ("grown   again:      re- 

created;   added  (to  a  number  or  quantity);  in 
the  army,  enlisted  to  increase  the  number. 

Judicious  persons  conceive  that,  had  the  royalists  pursued 
this  single  enemy  (as  yet  unrceruited  with  additional 
strength)  they  had  finally  worsted  him. 

Fuller.    Worthies.  Chesshire. 

They  would  not  suffer  their   empty  and   unrequitable 

colonels   of  twenty  men  in    a  company  to   quaff  out,  or 

convey  into  secret  hoards,  the  waires  of  a  delusive  list,  and 

a  miserable  remnant.—  Milton.  Of  Education. 

?10S 


UNR 

UN-RECU'RING.   Not 


not  healing. 

Marc.  Oh  thus  I  found  her  straying  in  the  parte. 


ring  ; 


Shakespear, 


;iii. 


UN-REDE'EMED.  See  Irredeemably.  Not 
brought  again,  or  repurchased. 

Under  his  own  borrowed  person  he  describes  the  state  of 
a  carnal,  unredeemed,  unregeuerate  person. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

Certainly  were  it  not  for  these  two  trails  in  the  life  of 
Sylla,  alluded  to  in  this  stanza,  we  should  regard  him  as  a 
monster  unredeemed  by  any  admirable  quality. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c.  4.  Note  43. 

Not    remedied,   sue- 

Lo,  hard  behind  his  backe  his  foe  was  prest, 
With  dreadfull  weapon  aymed  at  his  head: 
That  vnto  death  had  doen  him  tnredrest, 
Ha«1  not  the  noble  prince  his  ready  stroke  represt. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

UN-REDU'CIBLENESS.    See  Irreducible. 
That  cannot  be  brought  back,  brought  into. 
A  third  property  of  matters  belonging  to  Christianity,  and 

and  unrednciblerie<s  to  the  common  methods  and  observa- 
tions of  nature.— South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  6. 

UN-REFI'NED.  Not  cleared,  purified,  bright- 
ened, polished  or  polite. 

The  sugar  of  this  country'  is  much  better  than  that  which 
we  bring  home  trom  our  plantations:  for  all  the  sugar  that 
is  made  here  is  clay'd.  which  makes  it  whiter  and  finer  than 
our  Muscovada,  as  we  call  our  unrrjin'd  sugar. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1699. 


Burke. 


'tural  Society. 


UN-REFO'RMABLE.  ^        That   cannot  be 
Unreforma'tion.  >  formed    or    framed, 

Unrefo'rmed.  J  made   or   fashioned, 

again  ;    cannot   be   made   better,  amended,  cor- 
rected, improved. 

To  the  end  that  those  who  thirst  for  the  spoil  of  spiritual 
possessions  may,  till  such  time  as  they  have  their  purpose, 
be  thought  to  covet  nothing  but  only  the  just  extinguish- 
ment of  unrejormable  pert 


Hooker.  Ecctesiasticall  Politie, 


.§24. 


.  have  not 


whole  ;    and  so  do 


TN-REFRE'SHED. 
mated,  or  revived. 


Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  Eccl. 


o  saving  faith 
;  of  charity. 


Not   recreated,   reani- 


There.  unrefre 

She  laid  her  down,  her  noble  son  the  theme 

Of  all  her  musings. — Cotvper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 

UN-REFU'NDING.     Not  restoring,  or  repay- 

When  horrnur  universal  shall  descend, 

On  that  enormous,  unrefnnding  tomb. 
How  just  this  % 

UN-REFC'SING.     Not  denying  or  rejecting. 
Joyous,  th'  impatient  husbandman  perceives 
Relenting  Nature,  and  his  lusty  steers 
Drives  from  their  stalls,  to  where  The  well  us'd  plough, 
Lies  in  the  furrow,  loosen'd  from  the  frost. 
There,  unrefttsing,  to  the  harness'd  yoke 
They  lend  their  shoulder,  and  begin  their  toil. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

UN-REGA'RDED.  ^       See  Disregard.    Not 
Unrega'rdable.  >  respected,   or   attended 

Unrega'rding.  J  to;  not  noticed  or  cared 


UNR 


Since  whose  decease,  learning  lies  unregarded, 
Spenser.  Ruim 
Fame  is  uncertaine,  who  so  swiftly  flyes 
"By  th'  unregarded  shed  where  vertue  lyes. 


"What  more  unlike  (o  God,  what  more  like  that  God 
should  hate,  than  that  his  law  should  be  so  curious  to  wash 
vessels,  and  vestures,  and  so  careless  to  leave  unwasu'd, 
unregarded,  so  foul  a  scab  of  Egypt  in  their  souls 


vnregardable 

antiquity)  sin 


Milton.   Te\ 
oving  illustrations,  and 


i  th-  t 


Bp.  Hall.  The  Remonstrants*  Defence,  §  13. 

The  mother's  dissenting  does  not  annul  the  marriage  of 

3ier  sons  that  are  of  age;  and  it  is  so  far  from  that,  that 

their  not  complying  with  their  mothers  in  this  affair  is  only 

or  hath  not  in  it  a  great  weight  of  reason. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ill.  c.  5. 
You  are  so  much  the  business  of  our  souls,  that  while  you 
are  in  sight,  we  can  neither  look  nor  think  on  any  else. 
There  are  no  eyes  for  other  beauties  :  you  only  are  present, 
end  the  rest  of  your  sex  are  but  the  unregarded  parts  that 
fill  your  triumph.—  Dryden.  Stale  of  Innocence,  Ep.  Ded. 


Not  born  again. 


Yet  i 


unregenerate  there  might  be  some  good,  such 
os  are  good^desires.  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  single  ac- 
tions of  virtue,  beginnings  and  dispositions  to  grace, 
acknowledging  of  our  Savi.un-J.'sus  Christ,  some  lightnings 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  knowing  of  I" 
notifying,  saving  good  does 


and  flash, 
righteoiisne: 
that  i'p  ,  does 


abide  with  them, 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  S.  §2. 
That  state  from  which  we  are  redeemed  by  Jesus  Christ, 
id  freed  by  the  Spirit  of  his  grace,  is  a  stare  of  carnality, 
'  unregeneration,  that  is,  of  sin  and  death. 

Id.  lb.   c.  8.  §  4. 
some  sins,  and  turn  from 
id  yet  if  endeavour  not  to 
of  vnregeneracy 


the  grosser  sorts  of  wickedne: 
subdue  the  rest,  we  are  still  ii 
and  death,  and  though  we  th 


i  shall  i 

Glanvill,  Ser.  1. 
the  Pelagians,   by 


ded.—  Water  land.    Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  483. 

r,  we  deny  not  that  the  state  of  the  unregenerate  i 
m  is  indeed  represented  in  scripture  under  the  ima 
tivity  and  bondage,  and  his  sinful  lusts  under 
s  of  chains  and  fetters.— Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser. ! 


It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  Christianity  that  it  affords  its 
worthy  professors  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  grace;  a  gilt 
which  no  other  system  could  ensure,  and  of  which  man  in 
his  corrupt  and  unregcrierated  state,  could  neverparlicipate. 

UN-RE'GISTERED.  Not  recorded  or  en- 
rolled. 

Nay,  you  were  a  fragment 

Of  Gneius  Pompeyes,  besides  what  hotter  houres 
Vnregistred  in  vulgar  fame,  you  haue 
Luxuriously  pickt  out. 

Shakespeare.  Anthony  &;  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  sell. 

UN-REGRE'TTED.  Not  wept  for,  bewailed, 
lamented,  grieved. 

The  happiness  of  mankind  is  concerned  in  the  preserva- 
tion  of  works  such   as   theirs,  while  those  of  the  frothy 

declaimer  are   dailv  dropping  ilnregrctted  into  the  gulf  of 
oblivion.— Knox.  Ess.  No.  164. 

UN-RE'INED.  Not  held  in  or  retained ;  not 
checked  or  curbed  ;  not  guided  or  controlled. 

For  whilst  this  wild,  unreined  multitude 

(Led  with  an  unforeseeing,  greedy  mind, 

Of  an  imagin'd  good,  that  did  delude 

Their  ignorance,  in  their  desires  made  blind) 

Ransackt  the  city.  Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  Vi. 

We  shall  not  fear  to  have  our  wives  distain'd, 


I'liiirgyrick  to  King  James. 


UNR 

UN-REJO'ICING.  )      Not  pleasing,  gladden- 
Unrejo'iced.  j  ing,  delighting. 

i  palace  of  cerulean  ice, 


Here  Winter  1 
And  through  1 
Of  driving  ter 


■  heard.— Thomson.   Winter 


Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the  haunts  of  men  ; 
Born  of  high  lineage,  Hnk'd  in  high  command, 
He  mingled  with  the  magnates  of  his  land. 

Byron.  Lara, 

See  Irrelative.     Not 
narrated  ;  not  p1 
not  connected  or 
allied. 


UN-RELA'TED.  ^       See  I 

UNRE'LATtVE.  )■  told  Or  n 

Unre'latively.       J  tinent ; 


With  like  safe-tie  guided  down 

Return  me  to  my  native  element  : 

Least  from  this  flying  steed  unrein'd  (as  oi 

Bellerophon,  though  from  a  lower  dime) 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 


Fuller.    Worthies.  London. 

They  confined  the  precept  of  loving  their  brother  to  the 
descendants  of  their  fraternal  tribes  ;  and  neglected  and 
despised  the  rest  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  who,  because  ritually 
unholy  and  profane,  were  deemed  to  be  naturally  unrelated 


The  events  we  are  witnesses  of,  in  the  course  of  the 
longest  life,  appear  to  us  very  often  original,  unprepared, 
single,  and  unrelative,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression  for 
want  of  a  better  in  English. 

Bolingbroke.  On  the  Study  of  History,  Let.  2. 

They  saw  the  measures  they  took  singly  and  unrelativeltf, 
or  relatively  alone  to  some  immediate  object.— Id.  lb. 


I  think  I  may  as  well  now,  as  at  any  other  time,  speak 
to  a  certain  matter  of  fact,  not  wholly  unrelated  to  the 
question  under  your  consideration. 

Burke.  On  American  Taxation. 


UN-RE  LA'XED.     Not  slackened  or  loosened. 


Both  wind  and  rain,  and  snow  and  mist. 

Congreve.  Impossible  Thing. 

UN-RELE'NTING.  Not  being  or  becoming 
lenient,  mild,  gentle ;  not  softening  or  mollifying. 

Wherewith  the  king  betakes  him  to  some  peace  ; 

Yet  to  a  peace  much  like  a  sick  man's  sleep, 

(Whose  unrelenting  pains  do  never  cease, 

But  always  watch  upon  his  weakness  keep.) 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 

Methinks  suspicion  and  distrust  dwell  here, 

Starting  with  meagre  forms  thro'  grated  windows  ; 

Death  lurks  within,  and  unrelenting  punishment; 

Without,  grim  danger,  fear,  and  fiercest  pow'r 

Sit  on  the  rude  old  towr'a,  and  Goth  if  tin  ti  laments. 

Rowe.  Lady  Jane  Gray,  Act  ill 

He  [Oldham]  has  lashed  the  Jesuits  with  deserved  and 
unrelenting  rigour  ;  hut  though  severe  punishment  is  often 
necessary,  yet  to  see  it  indift<-d  with  the  wanton  cruelty  of 
an  assassin,  is  not  agreeable.— Knox.  Ess.  No.  137. 

UN-RELIEVED.  >      Not    raised,    sustained, 
Unrelie'vable.         (succoured,  helped,  aided; 
not  raised  or  lightened. 

And  if  he  found  that  friendship  here  were  feign'd, 
Yet  at  the  worst,  it  better  should  him  please, 
Far  out  of  sight  to  perish  here  unknown, 
Than  unreliev'd  be  pitied  of  his  own. 

Drayton.  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 

The  tenth.  Achilles,  by  the  queen's  command, 
Who  bears  Heav'n's  awful  sceptre  in  her  hand, 
A  council  summon'd  :  for  the  goddess  griev'd 
Her  favour'd  boast  shou'd  perish  unreliev'd. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

Which  manifests,  that  as  no  degree  of  distress  is  unre- 

"Hevable  by  his  power,  so  no  extremity  of  it  ii 

with  his  compassion,  no  not  with  his  friendship. 

For  the  fact  is,  that  after  the  law  hath  done  it; 

that  most  interesting  species  of  distress  which  : 

the  especial  object  of  discretionary  bounty  goes  vn 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii 


serue  the  myndes  of  vnreligious  bishops. —  Vdal.  Luke,c.  22. 
And  to  leat  vs  know  yt  nothing  is  mor-  wrriiqinnse  the 
Jewish  religion,  which  consisteth  in  visible  thinges. 

Id.  John.  c.  11. 
2109 


UNR 

UN-RELI'NGUISHABLY.     So  as  not  to  be 
left,  forsaken,  resigned. 

As  if  this  single  respect  of  male  and  female  v 
against  a  thousand  i 

under  the  guileful  si 


UN-RE'LISHING.    Not  retaining,  not  having 
pleasing  taste  or  savour. 


and  the  worst  is  not  t 


UN-RELU'CTANT.  ">       Not    struggling    or 
Unrelu'ctantly.  ("striving    against;     not 

sposing ;   not  acting  with  or  feeling  unwilling- 


unrelucdintlii  upon  a  motive 
Search.  Light  o/.Vu/ 

of  public  spirit. 
re.vol.n.pt.ii.c.2 

now  beSin  with  a  villa,  as  if 

t  were  as  necessary 

honourable  object  oft 


Nor  is  this  unremarkable,  and  perhaps  conducing  to  the 
same,  that  the  Kinps-fisher  being  dead  and  hung  up  by  the 
neb,  turnes  alwaies  her  belly  to  the  wind. 

Sandys.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  ii.  Notes. 

UN-REME'DIABLE.  \      See  Irremediable. 
Unre'medied.  )  That  cannot  be  healed 

again,  or  recovered  ;  that  cannot,  be  cured. 

As  they  lay  an  unnecessary  load  upon  their  own  shoulder*, 
so  they  draw  upon  themselves  the  miseries  of  an  un- 
remediable  disappointment.— Bp.  Hall.  Contentation,  §20 

'Tis  not  a  matter  of  any  kind  of  evil  report,  really  to  have 
suffered,  to  have  been  squeez'd  toatomesby  an  ttnremediable 
evil,  especially  if  it  be  for  well-doing. 

Hammond,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  3. 


fien-eiu^-3  of  this  gentle  ordinance 
of  this  remedy. 

Milton.  Doct.  #  Disc,  of  Divorce.  To  the  Parlament. 

Waste  will  continue  and  disorder  foul 
Unremedied,  so  long  as  she  shall  hold 
The  suitors  in  suspense,  for,  day  by  day, 
Our  emulation  goads  us  to  the  strife. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  If. 

UN-REME'MBERED.  ^      Not  brought  back 
Unreme'mbering.  )-or  recalled  to  mind 

Unreme'mbrance.  J  or  memory;  not  re- 

tained in  memory  ;  not  recollected. 

For  in  olde  storyes  or  cronycles  is  nat  fonnde  that  any 
snche  kynge  of  that  name  reygned  ouer  the  Syriens  or 
Assiryens,  nor  yet  that  any  suche  storye  that  his  xxx. 
doughters  shuhle  slee  theyr  xxx  husbandes,  as  there  is 
surmysed    was    put    in    execution  ;     whirhe    if     any   suche 

membred  the  wryters  and  auctours  of  that  parties. 

Fabyan,  Chronycle,  c.  1. 

Nor  must  the  patience,  the  fortitude,  the  iirm  obedience 
of  the  nobles  and  people  of  Scotland,  striving  against  mani- 
fold  provocations;  nor  must  their  sincere  and  moderate 
proceeding  hitherto  be  unremember'd,  to  the  shameful  con- 
viction of  all  their  detractors. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  if. 

Whole  droves  of  minds  are.  by  the  driving  God, 

t'nmpell'd  to  drink  the  deep  I.ethajan  flood; 

In  large  forgetful  draughts  to  steep  the  cares 


Dryden.  Virgil.  Mnela,  b  vi. 
There  are  some  words  which  are  negative  in  their  ordinal 
language,  but  seem  positive  to  an  Englishman,  because  the 

negation  is  unknown;  as  abyss,  a  place  without  a  bottom; 
anodyne,  an  easing  meclizine  ;  annuity,  an  uv remembrance. 
or  general  pardon,  ^.c— Watts.  Logick,  pt.  i.  c.4. 


UNR 

tW-REMI'TTING.  \     Not  falling  back  ;  not 
Unremitted.  }  yielding,  relaxing,  abat- 


What  is  this  mighty  breath,  ye  sages,  say 

That  in  a  powerful  language,  fett.  not  heard, 

Instructs  the  fowls  of  heaven  ;  and  through  their  breast 

These  arts  of  love  diffuses  ?  what,  but  God? 

Inspiring  God  !  who,  boundless  Spirit  all, 

And  unremitting  energy,  pervades, 

Adjusts,  sustains,  and  agitates  the  whole. 

Thomson.  Spring 
So  urg'd  he  Pallas  of  herself  prepar'd, 
And  from  the  heights  Olympian  down  she  flew. 
With  unremitting  speed  Achilles  still 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 


Press'd  Hector. 


They  have  no  project  which  is  to  be  pursu'd  from  day 
day,  the  subject  of  unremitted  anxiety  and  solicitude,  that 
first  rushis  into  the  mind  when  theyawake  in  the  morning, 
and  is  last  dismissed  when  they  sleep  at  night. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  I.  c.  10. 

UN-REMO'RSELESS.  Used  by  Cowley  as 
more  than  equivalent  to  Remorseless;  with  the 
prefix  tin,  augmenting  the  force  of  the  termination 

The  Roman  Tully's  pleasing  eloquence, 
Which  in  the  ears  did  lock  up  every  sense 
Of  the  rapt  hearer  ;  his  mellilluous  breath 
Could  uot  at  all  charm  unremorseless  death. 

Cowley.  Elegy  on  Mr.  Richard  Clarke. 

UN-REMO'VABLE.  ^  See  Irremovap.le. 
UnremcA'ableness.  V  That  cannot  be 
Unremo'ved.  )  moved  back  or  away ; 

that  cannot  be  stirred  ;  made  to  change  place. 


We  must  set  t 
moveable  before 


Bp.  Hall.  Conl.  The  Remedy  of  Brophanenesse.i.i.  §4. 
When  he  [Socrates]  might  easily  have  escaped  and  saved 
himself,  by  the  means  that  his  friends  had  prepared  and  made 
for  him,  he  would  neither  be  remov'd,  nor  yield  unto  their 
prayers,  nor  desist  from  his  manner  of  merry  and  [eSfing 
speeches,  though  death  were  presf-'J 
his  reason  firm  and  tnirrin-ir.if.'e  i 
■was. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  9S(i. 

When  they  were  rollng  that  other  weighty  stone  (fo 
such  we  probably  conceive)  to  the  mouth  of  the  vault  will 
milch  toyle  and  sweat,  and  breathlesnesse,  they  bragd  of  tin 
and  unremoveablenesae  of  that  load. 
Bp.  Hall.  Conl.  The  Resurrection 
> heart 


The  same  it  1 
Though  in  1 


I  constancy  is  still 
>. — Drayton.  Elegy  t 


:  head-strong  t 
It  dayly  toyles;  then  res 


/',//..'.  ,/uh:, 


Tliis  acquitted  the  Christians  of  Polytheism,  and  left  t 
:harge  fixed  and  unremoveable  upon  the  pagans. 

Waterland.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  ; 

Two  alone, 

Automedon  and  Alliums  the  brave. 
Attended  his  commands  ;  he  had  himself 
Supp'd  newly,  and  the  board  stood  nnrcnmr'd. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxl 

UN- RENA'VIGABLE.       That    cannot    1 
tailed  back  or  repassed  in  ship,  (navi.) 

How  faine  would  they  again 

And  the  unrenuviguhlc  Stygia 


[tugs 


r  mansions  bound. 


UN-RENE'' 
new  agfjn  ;  not 


light 


Sandys.   Virgil.  Mneis 

FED.  Not  renovated  or  made 
refreshed  or  revived, 
sun  is  the  cause  of  night  and  darkness,  not  by  any 
luence  producing  it,  but  only  by  withdrawing  his 
;  corruption  of  a  man's  heart,  unrenewed  bv  grace, 
Is  the  cause  of  its  own  hardness  :  as,  when  vou  melt  wax 
remove  but  the  fire,  and  the  wax  will  harden  itself. 

South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  2. 

UN-RENT.     Not  torn  asunder. 

Tho  all  in  rage  1 
As  if  he  would  i 
And,  were  not  t 
lie  had  not  left  one  lii 
But,  streight  he  held  1 


UNR 
UN-REPA'ID.    Not  requited  or  recompensed. 

Yet  what  cou'dst  thou,  Tormentor,  hope  to  gain! 
Thy  loss  continues,  unrepaid  by  pain, 
Inglorious  comfort  thou  shalt  poorly  meet, 
From  his  mean  blood.    But  oh  revenge  is  sweet. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  18. 

Corsair  !  'tis  but  a  blow  ! 

Without  it  flight  were  idle— how  evade 
His  sure  pursuit  ?  my  wrongs  too  unrepaid. 
My  youth  disgraced— the  long,  long  wasted  years, 
One  blow  shall  cancel  with  our  future  fears. 

Byron.   The  Corsair,  c.  3. 

UN-REPA'IRED.  See  Irreparable.  Not 
restored,  recovered  or  amended ;  not  compensated 
for. 

"Whan  the  French e  kynge  wente  out  of  that  countrey  i 
was  unrepaired,  and  fewe  lolkes  abode  therin,  for  all  wai 
brent  and  beaten  down. 

Berners.  Froissart.   Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  434 

Paul's  steeple  was  unto  us 

'Bove  all  your  fire-works  had  at  Ephesus, 
Or  Alexandria  ;  and  though  a  divine 

B.Jonson.  An  Execration  upon  Vv.lcan 
UN-REPE'ALABLE.  )  See  Irrepealable. 
Unrepealed.  j  That   cannot   be    re- 

called or  revoked. 


unrepeatable  statute  1— Milton.  Of  Reform,  in  England,  b.  ii. 

For  say  a  man  did  abolish  laws,  and  yet  withal)  leave  be- 
hind unrepealed  and  uucoiuK-tnnod  Hi.'  doctrines  and  books 
of  Parmenides,  Socrates.  Henulitus,  at  id  Plato,  we  should 
be  far  for  all  that  from  devouring  onp  another,  or  living  a 
savage  life. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p  919. 

If  the  people  laying  aside  prejudice  and  impatience,  will 
seriously  and  calmly  now  consider  their  own  good,  both 
religious  and  civil,  their  own  liberty,  and  the  only  means 
therof,  as  shall  be  here  laid  down  before  them,  and  will 
elect  their  knights  and  burgesses,  able  men  and  according 
to  the  just  and  necessary  qualifications  (which,  for  aught  I 
hear,  remain  vet  in  fmve  unrey-eal'd.  as  th  " 
decreed  i 
or  house,  the  work  is  done 

Milton.   Way  to  establish  a  Free  Commonwealth. 

Such  then  will  be  insisted  upon  as  new  ways  of  expressing 

ant!  exercising  that    love  of  Cod,  which   is  the  foundation  vf 

all  [duties,]  and  which  is  tinrrjiefihiu!,-,  abiding  for 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  v 

To  whom  thus  beauteous  Juno,  sore  displeas'd : 

Cod  of  the  silver  bow  !  stand  unrepeal'd 


This  wnr, 
Achilles' 


l  and  Hector' 


Miiioi 
UN-REPE'NTANT. 


Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 
UN-REPE'ATED.     Not  said  or  told  again. 
The  further  mention  of  his  deeds,  not  so  much  unfortu- 

.■■<■  as  faulty,  had  in  tenderness  to  his  late  sufferings  been 
illiug'y  furborn  ;  and  perhaps  for  the  present  age  might 
have  slept  with  him  unrepealed. 

Answer  to  Eikon  Basilikc.,   l'ref. 

having  or  feel- 
,  grief,  or  sor- 
act,  for  a 
n   or   the 
ng  (penitence),  con- 
ition,  or  remorse. 
But  after  thin   hardnesse  and   unrepentannl  herte  thou 
tresorist  to  the  wraththe  in  the  daie  of  wraththe  and  of 
scheming  of  the  rightful  doom  of  God,  that  schal  ghelde  to 
Wiclif.  Romayns,  c.  2. 

being  more  merciful  than 


Unrepe'nting. 

nsequences  of  sin;  not 


)Not  havi 
mgpa.B,gr 
row,  for  am 
fault,    for   i 


His  own  high 
irs  below,  then 


rt  nf  just 

a  little  room  yet  leir  tor  tne  nope  ot  his 

ny  ;  though  the  outward   unrepentance 

but   small   materials  for  the  work  of 

charity.— Cowley.  On  the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

There  is  in  un  repenting  or  habitual  sinners  an  eternal 

pring  or  principle  of  evil,  and  they  were  ready  for  ever  to 

iave  sinned. — Bp.  Taylor.   Of  Repentance,  c.  5.   §3. 

If  it  [affliction]  meet  with  a  person  under  the  guilt  of 
some  great  unrepented  sin,  it  brings  him  an  errand  of  humi- 
liation, repentance,  amendment,  and  thankfulness. 

Hale.  Cont.  vol.  i.  Of  Afflictions. 
Call  back  your  thoughts  from  each  deluding  passion, 
And  wing  your  parting  soul  for  her  last  flight ; 
("all  back  your  thoughts  to  all  your  former  days, 
To  every  unrepented  act  of  evil ; 
And  sadly  deprecate  the  wrath  divine. 

Rowe.  Royal  Convert,  Act  v. 
Short  was  her  joy ;  for  soon  th'  insulting  maid 
By  Heavn's  decree  in  the  cold  grave  was  laid, 
And  as  in  unrepenting  sin  she  riy'd, 
Douni'd  to  the  same  bad  place,  is  punish'd  for  her  pride. 
Dryden.  Theodore  §-  Honoria* 


UNR 

But  from  his  visage  little  could  we  guess, 
So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless, 
Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last, 
Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast. 

Byron.  Lara,  c.  S.  s.  19. 

BSJZED'  \       Not  «*»    regretting, 
UNREel'N.N^Lv.     /fre"fo&- 

How  ever  it  might  be  envious  to  raise  new  taxations,  yet 
to  continue  those  he  found  unrcpined  at,  had  been  out  of 
the  reach  of  exception. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Nehemiah's  Redressing,  fyc. 

How  much  warm  water  doth  it  cost  him  ere  he  can  recover 
his  wonted  state?  what  anxiety,  what  strife,  what  torture, 
what  self-revenge,  what  ejaculations  and  complaints,  what 
unrepininy  subjection  to  the  rod  ( 

Id.   The  Rem.  of  Prophanenesse,  b.  ii.  §  11. 

What  a  wound  it  is  to  my  heart,  you  will  easilv  betk-vt  I 
but  his  (indisputable  will   must  be  done,  and  unrrp/ninyfy 

and  of  all  fortune. — Reliquice  Wottoniants,  p.  322. 

Yet  silent  still  she  pass'd  and  unrephting 

Her  streaming  eyes  bent  ever  on  the  earth. 

Except  when  in  some  bitter  pang  of  sorrow, 

To  Heaven  she  seem'd  in  fervent  zeal  to  raise  them, 

And  beg  that  mercy  man  denied  her  here. 

Rowe.  Jane  Shore,  Act  v. 


back,  withheld,  (sc.  from  punishment.) 

Thou  unreprierable  dunce  !  that  thy  formal  bandstrings, 
thy  ring,  nor  pomander  cannot  expiate  for,  doBt  thou  tell 
me  I  should  ? 

Beaum.  8f  Fletcfi.  The  Elder  Brother,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Within  me  is  a  hell,  and  there  the  poyson 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confin'd  to  tyrannize, 
On  rnrepreeuable  condemned  blood. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  v.  sc.  7. 

Under  yon  boyling  ocean,  wrapt  in  chains 
There  to  converse  with  everlasting  groans, 
Unrespited.  unpitied,  unrepreevd, 
Ages  of  hopeless  end ;  this  would  be  worse. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

UN-REPROA'CHABLE.  )    See Irreproach- 
Unreproa'ched.  (  able.     That  can- 

not be  charged  with  any  fault  or  crime. 

Let  the  same  never  trouble  us,  but  contrariwise  cheere  up 
our  hearts  and  make  us  glad  in  regard  of  our  own  liberty, 
the  purenesse  of  our  life  and  imiorency  unreproachable. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  201. 


And  we  must  comfort  ourselves,  that  the  fault  is  not  on 

our  side  j  take  care  to  continue  still  equally  unreproachable. 

Seeker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  9. 

UN-REPRO'VABLE.  \     That  cannot  be  re- 
TJNREriio'vED.  }  jected  or  disallowed; 

cannot  be  condemned,  blamed,  reprehended,  re- 
primanded. 

And  in  my  selfe  this  covenaunt  made  I  tho. 
That  right  such  as  ye  felten  wele  or  wo. 


Unreprovable 

The  same  would  1  felen,  life  or  death. 

Chaucer.  Legend  nf  Cleopatra. 

The  Germanes  and  the  French  men  ded  myghtely  resyst 
this  decrc  by  the  stronge  authnrvtees  of  Christ  and  of  Paule, 
and  by  the  vnreprouable  examples  of  the  apostles  and  other 
holy  fathers  in  the  prymatyue  churche. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

Those  objections,  which  haue  beeue  made  by  many  seem- 
ing wise,  and  the  impediments  likely  to  arise,  as  they  haue 
supposed,  are  best  answered  by  the  vnrepmtted  witnesse  of 
those  men's  actions.— Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  684. 

Being  oft  times  called  judicially  to  his  answer,  and  to 
render  an  account  of  bis  c-nvenmu  lit  and  rMininistration  in 
a  free  city,  and  governed  by  a  popular  state,  he  was  also 
found  innocent  and  unrcproveable. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  771. 

Prusus  once  gone,  Germanicus'  three  sons 

Would  clog  my  way  ;  whose  guards  have  too  much  faith 

To  be  corrupted  ;  and  their  mother  known 

Of  too,  too  unreproved  a  chastity 

ittempted,  as  light  Livia  was. 


To 


The  antique  world,  in  his  first  flouring  youth, 

Found  no  driver  in  his  Creator's  grace; 
But  with  glad  thanks,  and  vnreproued  truth 
The  gins  of  soueraigne  bountle  did  embrace. 

Spensei .  Faerie  Queene, 


UNR 
UN-REQUE'STED.     Not  asked  or  sought 
for ;  besought,  intreateci,  petitioned,  solicited. 


Without  this  [speech]  no  person  would  hare  more  know- 
ledge of  any  thing  than  lie  < 
.  distress  from 
:  would  direct  him  to  think  needful,  and  nnrenuesled 


UN-REST'STIBLE. 

UNRESISTED. 

uxresi'stedly. 
Unresisting. 


See  InnEsisTiBij;. 
That  cannot  be  stood 
up  against  or  with- 
stood; opposed  or  con- 
tended against. 


goodness  incline  1 


.—Seeker,  vol.  iii.  Her.  7. 


UN-REQUI'RED.  I      Not    sought,    or    de- 
Unre'quisite.  )   manded.       See     Unre- 

QUESTED. 

Let  him  take  up  his  crosse,  as  his  free  burden,  free  ii 

respect  of  his  heart,  not  in  respect  "!'  his  hand  ;  so  free,  lha 

he  shall  willingly  underpne  it,  when   it  is  laid  upon  him 

not  so  free  as  that  he  shall  lay  it  upon  himselfe,  i/»<>;i„ire,t 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.   The  Cr„eif,.e„„, 

And  (Isa.  vii.  10—13.)  it  is  observahle  to  this  purpose 

chat  clearest  promise  of  the  virgin's  son   is  jrivi'n,  not  onp 

unrequired,  but  being  refused  hy  tlml  pi-etuie  kin-,  Aliaz.' 

Leighlon.  Com.  on  1  Peter,  C.2 


Vnto  the  complete  fnrmc 

of  church 

pol 

tie  i 

nuch  ma 

ybe 

quisife  uliich  t tie  seriptn 

hich 

hath  taught,  become  i» 

,11        ,      s 

time 

because 

Hooker.  Evclesiaslicall  Politic, 


UN-REQUI'TABLE.  )      That  cannot  be  re- 
Unrequited.  |  paid,    rewarded,    re- 


Yet  if,  as  some  will  have  it,  all  mediocrity  of  folly  is 
foolish,  and  because  an  unrequitable  evil  may  ensue,"  an 
indifferent  convenience  must  be  omitted;  we  shall  not 
urge  such  representraents. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  21. 

Where  is  that  man  that  can  challenge  God  to  be  in  his 
debt?  who  can  ever  say,  Lord,  this  favour  I  did  to  the  least 
of  thine,  unrequited?— Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Zacheus. 

So  unrequitable  is  God's  love,  and  so  insolvent  are  we, 

that   that  love  vastly  improves  the  benefit,  by  which  we 

alone  might  have  pretended  to  Mime  ability  of  retribution. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 

■ Though  branch  and  leaf 

Are  stamp'd  with  an  eternal  grief, 
Like  early  unrequited  love. 

Byron.   Bride  of  Abydos,  c.  2. 


esercheable  wisedome 


Which  hys  hyghe  goodn 
dothe  dyuers  tymes,  for  nine  causes  then  menne  haue  the 
wytte  to  spye.—  Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  591. 

UN-RE  SE'NTED.  Not  without  feelings  or 
sensations,  or  sentiments  in  return,  (sc.  feelings 
of  anger,  indignation.) 

One  may  tell  another  he  drinks,  blasphemes,  and  it  may 
pass  unresenied;  but  to  say  he  lies,  though  but  in  jest,  is 
an  affront  that  nothing  but  blood  can  expiate. 

Spectator,  No.  99. 

Alvr.  Nor  have  I  more  to  say  to  you  than  this,  that  you 
must  not  think  so  daring  an  affront  to  my  family  can  go 
long  unresenied.— Vanburgh.    The  Mistake,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

UN-RE  SE'RVED.  \  Not  kept  or  held  back; 
Unrese'rvedly.  V  not  restrained,  or  re- 
Unre'serve,  n.  J  stricted. 

And  for  that  purpose  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and 
Hobby  shall  most  heartily  desire  his  majesty,  that  for  avoid- 
ing of  details,  which  be  always  suspicious,  he  will  send  to 
my  lady  regent  his  sister  full  and  unreserved  power  to 
conclude  the  same  upon  reasonable  conditions,  &c. 

Henry  VIII.  to  Wyatt,  App.  §  17. 
The  tenderness  and  unreservedness  of  his  love,  made  him 
think  those  his  friends  or  enemies,  that  were  so  to  God. 

Boyle. 
John's  wag  a  life  of  austerity;  his  [Jesus]  more  free  and 
unreserved;  but  both  gave  equal  offence. 

Gilpin,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  20. 

■ I  will  not,  ent'ring  here, 

Stand  in  Achilles'  sight ;  immortal  pow'ra 

May  not  so  unreservedly  indulge 

Creatures  of  mortal  kind.— Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,b.xxW. 

With  these  he   [Dr.  Bathurst]  lived  in  the  freedom  of 
,  tempering  the  rigour  of 

companion 


Warton.  Life  of  Bathurst,  p.  86. 


-Peace,  Let. 


If  other  princes  forslow  the  good 
suffer  him  to  adde  this  empire  to  the  rest,  which  by  farre 
exceedeth  all  the  rest;  if  his  golde  now  indanger  vs,  hee 
will  then  be  vnresistuble. — Hacfduyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p. 635. 

But  he  was  streightwaies  taken  from  the  same  sir  Denise 
by  other  that  came  in  the  meane  season,  better  prouided 
of  strength,  and  lead  him  awaie  vnresisted. 
Holinshed.   Chronycles  of  England.  Edw.  III.  an.  135G. 

What  though  he  have  the  power  to  possess  ye, 

To  pluck  your  maiden  honour,  and  then  slight  ye, 

By  custom  unresistible  to  enjoy  you. 

Beaum.  Sf  Flelch.  Custom  of  the  Country,  Act  i. 

How  do  they  [dumb  creatures]  bear  our  stripes  with  a 
trembling  unresistance.  ?—Bp.  Hall.  Soliloquies,  §66. 

We  have  by  our  evil  customs  given  hostages  to  the  devil, 
never  to  stir  from  the  enemy's  quarter;  and  this  is  the 
greatest  bondage  that  is  imaginable,  the  bondage  of  con- 
quered, wounded,  unresisting  people. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  20. 

These  [corporeal  admissions]  pass  unresisledly  thorough 
the  pores  of  all  solid  bodies,  and  even  -lass  itself,  which 
neither  the  subtilest  odours,  nor  electrical  exhalations  are 
observed  to  do.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  685. 

Ev'n  tho'  th'  offence  they  seemingly  digest, 

Revenge,  like  embers,  rak'd  within  their  breast, 

Bursts  forth  in  flames;  whose  unresisted  pow'r 

Will  seize  th'  unwary  wretch  and  soon  devour. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

Till  floating  broad  upon  his  breathless  side, 

And  to  his  fate  ahandon'd,  to  the  shore 

You  gaily  drag  your  unresisting  prize.—  Thomson.  Spring. 

They  hope  by  depressing  our  minds  with  a  despair  of  oui 
means  and  resources,  to  drive  us,  trembling  and  unresisting, 
into  the  toils  of  our  enemies.—  Burke.  Regi  "    ' 

UN-RESO'LVABLE.^j      See 

Unreso'lved.  I   Irresolute.        That 

Unreso'lvedness.  f  cannot  be  disjoined  or 

Unreso'lving.  J  disunited,      loosened 

or  relaxed;  loosened  or  freed;  made  clear  or  plain. 
Unresolved,  (met.) — 

Not  determined  or  decided ;  not  constant  or 
settled. 

Thier.  I  have  stood 

Silent  thus  long,  and  am  yet  un 

Whether  to  entertaine  thee  on  r 

As  fits  a  parricide  of  a  mother's 

Or  whether  being  a  prince,  I  yet 

(Though  thou  art  here  condemn 


could  easily,  and  upon  former  occasions  have  done,  certainly 
the  Jews  must  have  expected  the  coming  of  another  deputy, 
to  have  been  the  executioner  of  this  purpose. 

Hale.  Cont.  vo\.i.  Of  the  Knowledge  of  Christ  Crucified. 

For  to  confesse  in  plaine  truth  mine  ignorance,  or  rather 
vnresolued  doubt  herein  I  can  not  satisfie  my  selfe  with 
any  thing  that  I  haue  read. 

Holinshed.  Chronycles  of  England.  Hen.  II.  an.  1176. 

For  could  any  thing  be  imagined  more  monstrous,  and  by 
all  rational   principles  i/nn;s»lnihi,;  than  upon  a  most  rich 

from  abroad,  dressed  and  manured  by  the  finger  of  God 
himself,  and  watered  with  all  the  influences  of  a  propitious 
heaven?  I  say  could  any  thing  be  more  prodigious  than  in 
such  a  place  to  see  a  fig  tree  bear  a  thistle,  or  the  fruit  of 
the  bramble  load  the  branches  of  the  vine  ? 

South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  9. 
By  no  one  measure  bound,  her  numbers  range, 
And  unresolv'd  in  choice,  delight  in  change  ; 
guish'd  fame  aspire, 


For, 


ithe 


ithe 


i  Lord  Halifax, 


Cvngreve.   Epislh- 
Conquest  and  triumph,  now,  are  mine,  no  more ; 
Nor  will  I  Victory  in  camps  adore; 
For,  lingering  there,  in  long  suspense  she  stands, 
Shifting  the  prize  in  unresolving  hands. 

Id.  Mourning  Bride,  Act  i 


ment  of  decision,  sceptical,  puzzled  and  unresolved. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

UN-RESPE'CT.  A  See  Irrespective.  Un- 
Unrespe'cted.  (  respect,  i.e.  du$respectt(qv. ) 
Unrespe'ctin.g.  [  Not  looked  to  or  re- 
Unrespe'ctive.  J  garded,  not  considered, 
not  held  in  consideration,  in  repute,  estimation. 
2111 


;i reful  hours. 


to  complaine  of  age  and  unrespect. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Josia/i's  Reformation. 
It  was  a  fault,  she  durst  presume  to  question  our  Saviour 
of  some  kindo  of  unrespecf  to  her  toyle,  Lord  dost  thou  not 
care  ? — Id.  lb.  Martha  §■  Mary. 

"  Which  wounds,  with  grief,  poor  unexpected  zeal, 
When  grace  holds  no  proportion  in  the  parts." 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  ii. 
Celestial  fire,  anil  ltiirespeetinn  powers  ' 
Which  pity  not  the  wounds  made  bv  their  might; 
Show'd  in  these  lines  the  work  of  care"  '  ' 
The  sacrifice  here  oifer'd  to  her  sight. 

Rich.  I  will  conuerse  with  iron-witted  fooles, 
And  vnrespecliue  boyes. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iv.  ac.  2. 
How  unjustly  hath    the    presumption   of   blasphemous 

meerlyupon  the  absolute  will  of  an ' u  a  respective  power,  as  if 
the  damnation  of  the  creature  where  onely  of  a  supream 
will,  not  of  a  just  merit.— Bp.  Hall.  Select  Thoughts. 

Full  sixty  years  the  world  has  been  her  trade, 

The  wisesl  fool  much  time  has  ever  made. 

From  loveless  youth  to  finrrspccted  age, 

No  passion  gratify'd  except  her  rage. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  2. 

But  where  gay  palaces  in  pomp  arise, 

And  gilded  theatres  invade  the  skies. 

Nations  shall  wake,  whose  it  n respected  hones 

Support  the  pride  of  their  luxurious  sons. 

Young.  The  Last  Day,  b.  ii. 

UN-RE'SPITED.      Not   stayed,  or  delayed, 
postponed,  prolonged,  or  prorogued. 
— Or  for  ever  sunk 

Under  yon  hoy  ling  ocean,  wrapt  in  chains; 
There  to  converse  with  everlasting  groans, 
Vnrespited,  unpitied,  unrepreevd, 
Ages  of  hopeless  end;  this  would  be  worse. 
Milton. 


Trampled  1 

And  wild  uproar,  and  desolation,  reign'd 

Vnrespited.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  U. 

UN-REST,  n.     A        Unresting,— not  staying 
Unre'sting.  1  or   remaining   in   peace  or 

Unre'stful.  >  tranquillity;  in  stillness  or 

Unre'stfulness.    I  repose;    in    quiet,  in  con- 
Unre'sty.  J  tent. 

And  now  wolde  [he]  by  gynne 

He  were   unwrast   of   hus  worde.   that    witnesse  is  of 
trewethe.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  356. 


Wille  in  effect,  but  as  1 


Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  V.  8596. 
;  nedes  like 


But  humbly,  with  sorowfull  sighes  sike, 
You  right  I  mine  vnrestie  sorowes  sore 
Fro  day  to  day."                                Id.  Troil.  $  Cres.  b.  v. 

To  faint  and  to  fresh  the  pausacion,— 

Vnto  vnresti;,  both  rest  and  remedy, 
Fruitful  to  all  tho'  that  in  her  aflie. 
Imputed  to  Chaucer.  A  Ballade  ir 

Com.  of  o 

jrLadij 

And  sometime  be  we  suffered  for  to  se 
Upon  a  man,  and  don  his  soale  unrest 
And  not  his  body.— Id.   The  Freres  T 

le,  v.  7078 

But  when  I  made  my  count,  with  how 
And  hearts  unrest,  thus  I  had  sought 

great  care  of  mind 
so  wasteful  fruit  to 

:  abused  fire, 
ass'd  my  desire. 
Surrey.  Paraphrase  on  Ecctesiastes,  c 


Whiche  put  the  said  Vortiger  to  great  vnrestfulneise,  &yo 
more  for  that,  yi  he  wyst  nat,  nor  knew  nat  in  whom  he 
myght  put  his  trust  &  cofydence  i 


Fabyan.  Chronycie, 


There  looking  forth,  she  in  hi 
Many  vaine  fancies,  working 
And  sent  her  winged  thought 


re  swift  then  wind, 
hefloue  the  message  of  her  mind. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  C. 


Civt:  Wart,  b,  i. 


UNR 

-  Th'  affront  we  have  met  hers 


Beaum.  $  Fletch.  Little  French  Lawyer,  Act  l. 

But  ay  the  ruthless  driver  goads  them  on, 
And  ay  of  barking  dogs  the  bitter  throng 
Makes  them  renew  their  unmelodious  moan; 
Ne  ever  find  they  rest  from  their  unresting  fone. 

Thomson.  Cattle  of  Indolence,  c.  2. 

But  fever'd  in  her  sleep  she  seems, 

And  red  her  cheek  with  troubled  dreams, 

And  mutters  she  in  her  unrest 
A  name  she  dare  not  breathe  by  day. 

Byron.  Parisina,  s.  5. 

UN-RESTO'RED.  Not  reinstated,  replaced 
or  resumed,  not  recovered  or  renewed. 

Then  does  he  say,  he  lent  me 

Some  shipping  vnreslor'd. 

Shakespeare.    Anthony  $  Cleopatra,  Actiii.  sc.  6. 

Fly,  ye  prophane  !     If  not  draw  near  with  awe, 
Receive  the  blessing,  and  adore  the  chance, 
That  threw  in  this  Bethesda  your  disease; 
If  unreslur'il  by  this,  despair  your  cure. 

Young.  Complaint,  Nisht  2. 

The  spouseless  Adriatik  mourns  her  lord  ; 
And.  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renew'd, 
The  Bucentaut  lies  rotting  unrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood  ! 

Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c.  4. 

UN-RESTRA'INED.  Not  repressed,  with- 
held, or  held  in,  confined  or  limited. 

It  was  naturall  compassion  which  caused  them,  where 
they  saw  vndeserued  miseries,  there  to  poure  forth  vnre- 
atruined  teares. 

Hooker.    A  Remedie  against  Sorrow  $  Feare. 


Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

The  emulation  which  an  unrestrained  competition  never 

fails  to  excite,  appears  to  have  brought  that  talent  to  a  very 

high  degree  of  perfecti 


UNR 
tJN-REVE'NGED.     Not  pained  or  punished 
in  retaliation  of  wrong ;  in  resentment  of  wrong 
or  injury;  with  malice  or  malignity. 
Let  not  his  lone,  let  not  his  restlesse  spright 
Be  vnreueng'd,  that  calls  to  you  aboue 
Frowandring  Stygian  shores,  where  it  doth  endless  raoue. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 


,  that  staggers  i 


Mast.  'T 
But  to  dye 

For  were  your  ends  serv'd,  and  our  conn  trey  free, 
We  would  fall  willing  sacrifices. 

Beaum.  S>-  F letch.   The  Double  Marriage,  Act  iv. 
Did  they  therefore  suffer  the  death  of  one  poor  woman 
to  be  unrevenged? 

Milton.  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  c.  5. 
But  though  we  gratified  our  curiosity  at  their  expence, 
the  injury  did  not   go   unrevenged;  for  thousands  imme- 
diately threw  themselves  upon  us,  and  gave  us  intolerable 
pain  with  their  stings.— Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  G. 

UN-REVE'NUED.      Having  no   revenue   or 


It  is  excellent  to  hear  a  man  discourse  the  hidden  things 
of  nature,  and  unriddle  the  perplexities  of  human  notices 
andmistak.es. — Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

Ye  safe  unriddlers  of  the  stars,  pray  tell, 
By  what  name  shall  I  stamp  my  miracle  ? 

Lovelace.  Lucasta.  To  Mr.  E.  R. 

Lys.  Still  more  and  more  mysterious  :  but  I  have  gain'd* 
one  of  her  women  that  shall  unriddle  it. 

Dryden.  Secret-Love,  Act  i.  «c.  3. 

For.  Placidius  here  ! 
And  fair  Valeria,  new  depriv'd  of  breath? 
Who  can  unriddle  this  dumb  show  of  death  ? 

Id.  Tyrannick  Love,  Act  v. 

This  design  once  admitted,  unriddles  the  mystery  of  the 
-whole  conduct  of  the  emperour's  ministers  with  regard  t 


-Burke. 


'.  French  Revolution. 


But  he  that  would  mould  a  modern  bishop  int 
rive,  must   \it.Ul    him  to  be  elected  by  the  popu 
undiocest,   unrevenu'd,  unlorded,   and   leave   him  nothing  j  hab 
but   brotherly   equality,    matchless    temperance,    frequent 
fasting,   ineessanj  prayer  and  preaching,  continual  watch- 
ings  and  labours  in  his  ministry. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation 


UN-RIDI'CULOUS.   Not  causing  or  exciting- 
to  laughter,  to  mockery,  jeering  or  raillery. 

The  relation  of  Lucillius.  and  now  become  common,  con- 
cerning Crassua  the  grandfather  of  Marcus  the  wealthy 
Romane,  that  he  never  laughed  but  once  in  all  his  life,  and 
that  was  at  an  asse  eating  thistles,  is  something  strange. 
For,  if  an  indifferent  and  unridiculous  object  could  draw  his 
lal  austerenesse  unto  a  smile ;  it  will  be  hard  to  be- 
he  could  with  perpetuity  resist  the  proper  motives 
thereof. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.vii.  c.  16. 


I'N-RE'VERENT.  }      See  Irreverexd.    Not 
Unre'verextly.         )  regardful   or    respectful, 

or   with  regard  or    respect ;  profane,  neglectful, 

contumelious. 


Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  \ 


Also  whan  they  treten  unreverentln  the  sacrament  of  the 
auter,  thilke  shine  is  so  gret,  that  uuneth  it  may  be  relesed, 
but  that  the  mercy  of  God  passeth  all  his  werkes,  it 
gret,  and  he  so  benigne.— Chat 


Persones  Tale. 


wordes  (This 


fol.  <H. 


UN-RETA'RDED.  Not  delayed,  hindered 
or  impeded. 

There  be  some  that  are  forward  and  bold  ;  and  these  will 
do  every  little  thing  easily;  I  mean  that  is  hardby  and 
next  them,  which  they  will  utter  unretarded  without  any 
el,  j;  ne  fatness. — B.  Jonson. 


or  by 


■  Then  go  on  in  your  virtuous  progress, 
those  who  say  that  our  fears  are  ground!' 
■who  laugh  at  your  virtuous  solicitude. 

Ktiox.  Letter  to  a  Young  Nobleman. 

UN-RETRA'CTED.  Not  drawn  back  or 
Withdrawn  ;  not  recalled. 

The  penitence  of  the  criminal  may  have  numbered  him 
amongst  the  saints,  when  our  unretracted  uncharitableness 
may  send  us  to  unquenchable  flames. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Nothing    but   plain  malevolence  can   justify   disunion; 
malevolence  shewn  in  a  single,  ou 
or  in  habitual  ill-nature.— Collier.  On  Friendship. 


lrN- RETURNED.  ■)       Not  given  back,     in 
VxRETt'iiMNG.  y  response,    in   reply,    in 

reciprocation. 

Not  rendered  back,  not  moved  or  come  back. 


And  [1]  do  hereby 
and  affronts,  that  a 
laws  of  this  land,  w 


all  such  as  have  suffered  injuries 
us.  that  are  not  to  be  redressed  by  the  common 
his  land,  whether  they  be  short  bows,  cold  saluta- 
jiercilions  looks,  unreturned  smiles,  distant  beha- 
forced  familiarity.— Tatter,  No.  250. 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unreturning  brave,— alas  ! 

Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c.  3. 


UN-REVE'ALED.  Not  discovered  or  unco- 
vered, disclosed,  shewn  openly  or  manifestly. 

If  there  were  any  thig  that  was  peraduenture  such,  that 
In  the  church  sometyme  was  doubted  and  reputed  for  p»- 
rcueled  and  vnknowen.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  167. 

Ye  realms,  yet  unrevcaVd  to  human  sight, 
Ye  gods,  who  rule  the  regions  of  the  night, 
Ye  gliding  ghosts,  permit  me  to  relate 
The  mystic  wonders  of  your  silent  state. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEntis,  b.  vi. 


;r  the  vnreuerent  handelinge  of  Christes 
Bp.  Gardner.    Expli 
An  abbot  of  Glastynbury,  named  Aylewarde,  dygged  the 
graue  of  this  noble  man  vnreueretly. 

Fabyan.   Chronycle,  c.  194. 
[They]  toke  ye  sayde  bysshoppe,  the  xiii. ;  day  of  Octobre, 
and  hyni  with  ii.  of  hi-  hou  slM>,,;e  e^iuyers,  behedyd  vnre- 
uetelly  at  y«  stadard  in  Weschepe.— Id.  lb.  an.  1324. 

Moreouer  he  forbad  the  crosse  to  be  grauen  or  painted 
vpoti  anie  pauement.  least  anie  man  should  vnreuerentlie 
tread  vpon  it.— Holmshed.  Historic  of  Scotland.  Conuall. 

0  pardon  me  dear  father  for  all  the  idle  and  unrevercnt 
words  that  I  have  spoke  in  idle  moods  to  you. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.  A  King  $  ho  King,  Act  v. 

Although 

We  are  but  young,  no  action  shall  forfeit 
Our  royal  pi  iviledge,  or  encourage  any 
Too  unrevcrent  boldness. 

Beaum.  Sc  Fletch.    The  Coronation,  Act  ii. 

1  did  unreverently  to  blame  the  gods, 

Who  wake  for  thee,  though  thou  snore  to  thy  self. 

B.  Jonson.  Catiline,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

UN-REVE'RSED.     Not  turned  back  or  re- 
turned ;  not  changed  or  altered  to  the  contrary. 
Pro.  1,1:  and  she  hath  offered  to  the  doorae 
(Which  vn-rruerst  stands  in  effectuall  force) 
A  sea  of  melting  pearle,  which  some  call  teares. 

Shakespeare.   Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Actiii.  SC.  1. 

UN-REVO'KED.       Not    recalled,    repealed, 
countermanded. 
Hear  all  ye  angels,  progenie  of  light, 
Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  vertues,  powers, 
Hear  my  decree,  which  unrevuk't  shall  stand. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  V, 


UN-RI'FLED.    Not  reaved  or  robbed,  spoiled,, 
pillaged  or  plundered. 

veil  upon  the  estate,  but  that 
s  upon  their  heir,  and  all  ia> 
Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  19. 


Indeed  they  cannot  longer 
remains  unrifled,  and  descei 
well  till  the  next  generation. 


UN- RIG,  v.     To  take  away,  to  strip  off,  to 

divest  of — the  rigging,  clothing,  or  covering. 

But  it  [the  shrine  of  Castor] 
of  souldiers,  who  had  an  eye 
moneys,  lest  he  should  be  stoln,  or  unrigg'd  zs  Mars  was. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  14.  Note  24. 

Tell  him,  that,  charg'd  with  deluges  of  rain, 


Nor  cau.his  fleet  endure  i 


:  ships,  instead  of  keeping  them  i 
Burke.  On  the  Policy  of  the  . 


,  (1793.) 


Unrighl  is  used  by  our 
old  authors  adjectively, 
adverbially.substantively, 
and  verbally ;  equiva- 
lent  to — 

Wrong,  unjust,  wrong- 
ly, unjustly.  Wrong,  in- 
justice.     To  do  wrongs 


UN-RIGHT. 

Unrightful. 

Unri'ghtfully. 

Unri'giitfixness. 

Unri'ghteocs. 

Unrighteously. 

Unrighteousness. 

Unri'giitwiseness. 
to  injure. 

Unrighlwise,  or  (wise  corrupted  into  eous)  vn- 
righteous,  is  —  not  rightly  wise,  just,  or  pious; 
not  holy  or  godly  ; — or  unjust,  impious,  unholy* 
ungodly. 

He  nom  verst  mya  vnrygt,  i  brogte  that  lond  in  wo. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  19K. 

And  seidehe  myghte  me  nat  a  soile.  bote  ich  sulverhadd* 

To  restitue  resonabliche.  for  al  unrnghlfnl  wynnynge. 

Purs  Plouhma,,,  p.  2fl£ 


For  the  wralhthe  of  God  is  schewid  fro  heuene  on  al 
pitee  &  wickidnesse  of  tho  men  that  with  holc'en  the 
iyhtwysnesse. — IVictif.  Romayns,  c.  I. 


UN-REWA'RDED.  )      Not  remunerated,  re-  i  treutheof  God 
Unrewarding.  j  payed,  requited,  recom- 

pensed. 

Petlll.  T  am  disgrae'd,  my  service 
Slighted,  and  unrewarded  by  the  general, 
My  hopes  left  vrild  and  naked. 

Beaum.  §•  Fletch.  Bonduca,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
He  that  dies,  dies  for  that  which  is  not  ;  and  in  the  very 
^ttJ^JX2SX22£%£&*  ^ce  j       But  these  as  brute  beas.es    naturally  made  to   be  takS 
fI,u,,,:ncehemUstcoo1ebacki,;a,,ho,,ry  jSTKSg "5,^ *-ffi5Kl 2£» 

Bp.  Taylor,  vo\.i.  Ser.  19.     \ev;.atde  o[v„mMeo,ls,les._Blt,iet  ls51.  lb. 
UN-  RI'DDLE,  ».  I      To  remove,  to  free  from,  j      He  „,at  spekilh  of  hymsijr,  sekilh  his  owr,e  giorye 
or  perplexity. 


For  the  wrath  of  God  appeareth  fru  lieaueu  agaynst  al 
vngodlvnes  and  an  vnrnghte<  u.nrs  of  nu-ii  wl.wbc  v.vthjldo 
the  trueth  in  vnryghteousnes.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

But  these  ben  as  unresounable  beestis  kyndeli  into  taking 
and  into  deeth,  blasfemynge  in  these  thingis  that  thei 
knowen  not,  and  schulen  perische  in  her  corrupeioun  and! 
Wiclif.  2  Pel.  c.  2. 


•h 


involution,      entanglement  ,  he  that  sekith  the  giorye  of  him  that  seme  him,  is  sothflut, 
id  unrigldwisncsse  is  not  in  him.—  Wiclif.  Jon,  o.  7. 

Many  justly  admired,  that  either  a  bishop  could  be  so  :       He  that  speaketh  of  him  self,   sekelh  his  owne  prayw 
tall  in  person,  or  a  child  so  great  in  clothes;  though  since  ,  But  he  that  sekelh  his  prayse  that  sent  him,  the  same  J 

■-'-•■ is  in  him.-£.We,  155J.  U., 


UNR 

As  hint?  rrtvall.  lie 
the  which' Phetn 
The  hriu'htneaw  n 
Non  mighl  behold 

[Phehus]  rode  rpnn 
sointime  sided  one 

foe  parsing  of  his  . 

a  chare, 
glit. 

Rich!  so 
The  pica 

n,.t  t,.n 

Or  an  c, 

though  that  her  forme  were 
ruj'ttfnll  laleni  with  despite. 

T 

Id    Lrgcnde  of  Lucrece. 


ius,  b.  i. 
i  chaires,  and 


mimon.'  r-.lke  treden  (aiid  t 
f  [,,,'ly  men.— Id.  lb 

Wherefore  I  saie, 


wight   hauynge  this  right  w 
use-,   riylitftill  is,    and  yet   therefore    1  feele  not   in 

istiiifj.    but    tii    hi-in    that    Ik-cm    ri-htt'iill,    without  en   ; 
,iri'jhifuliiase.—Id.    Testament  of  Luue,  b.  iii. 


I  wolde  snche  tales  sprede 
To  my  ladie.  if  that  I  mighi 
That  I  shuld  all  his  loue  vn 


There  Is  no  peine  for  him  dight. 


.  A,  b.  il. 
Id.  lb. 


i  grace.  Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 

t  that  no  fawlt  or  vnright  coude 


&  holdply  contemning  the  plnrie 
confesse  yt  he  was  not  Messias 
een) — Tidal.  John,  c.  1. 


•should  haue  iust  cause  to  grudge  against 
the  other,  when  as  euery  thing  rightfully  had,  nothing 
coulde  be  but  unrightful^  grudged  at 

Sir  J.  Cheeke    The  Hurl  of  Sedition. 

All  the  chyldrerl  of  men  are  vnrpgfitBpvse.  and  all  their 
wurkes  are  wycked,  and  there  is  no  truthe  in  them. 

Bale.  Apotogie,  fol.  5S. 

Rur  that  enery  thing  that  we  haue  done,  as  farre  fonrth 
as  it  hath  proreaned  onlye  of  our  selues,  is  more  worthy  to 

and  godlyuess.— Fisher.  A  Godl 
For  what  in  most  English  wri 


il- 


Treatise,  Stc. 

is  well  grounded,  finely 


Shakespeare.    Rich.  II. 


ius  here  lept  into  his  room. 

:  vsurped  by  vnrighteous  dooi 

Spenser.  Fa< 


luded  ill  God's  conder 
;l  In  God's  justifying  i 


tquent  upon  Adam's 
our  Saviour's  ohedi- 
rrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 
e  imputations,  and  cruel 


per* 


pi.-ty.    wn 


liget 


veral   instances 


UNR 

tTN-RIP.w.  Vn,  negative,  is  here  improper. 
It  may  be  as  in  tm-less,  the  A.  S.  Oh,— though  the 
verb  on-hn/p-att,  (to  rnrip),  is  not  found  in  our 
A.  S.  lexicons  ;  and  thus  to  un-rip,  will  be — 

To  rip  into ;  to  tear,  cut,  or  slit  into ;  and, 
consequentially,  to  lay  open  or  bare. 

And  of  federbeddes  rypperi  the  tekys  &  helde  theym  in  the 


in  dyuers  places  thai  the  rayne 

i.   Chronycle.  Philip  IV.  an.  20. 

;  him  to  reveal. 

■agton.  Henry  II.  to  Rosamond. 

ireath  doth  strike  me  dead 

ive  unript  my  breast. 

mm.  $  Fields.  Philafltr,  Act  1. 

reaping,  gathering; 


UNR 
UN-RO'BBED.     Not  reaved  or  bereaved,  de- 
prived, plundered,  despoiled. 


ape  i 


Although  yon  ha 
your  benefit,  that  y 

the  cusloine  house. — Haekl 

Takeaway  kind's,  pri.ires. 

such  estates  of  Glut's  order. 


lo  lonke  t 
luf  I  he'.. 


i  p.  -an. 

Judges,  and. 


;i  .i  - 


Fabtja 
re  I  urg 

,ih;l,l  I 


UN- RIPE.    ^     Not  fit  for  r^i, 
Unripeness.    >  not  mature. 
Unripened.    J 

And  the  sterris  of  hellene  felden  doun 
greet  wynd. —  Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  0". 


se  of  greater  care, 
id  my  carelesse  wit  / 


The  ripenesse,  or 


dissembling  boy, 
«■  l'lelclt.  Hi 


The  pale  unripen'd 


,  of  il, . 


Irtcon.  Ess.  Of  Delayes. 

■Ili:,l.    ('■!/,.,    Acti.  SC.  1. 


UN-RI'VALLED.  Not  emulated,  havinpr  no 
competitor;  not  matched,  having  no  match  or 
equal. 

What  lofty  looks  th'  unrivaPd  monarch  bears ! 

How  all  the  tyrant  in  his  face  appears! 

Wi.at  sullen  fury  ,  lou.ls  his  s.-orof..l  brow! 

Gods  !  how  his  eves  \\  ith  threat'inne.  .ii, lour  glow! 

Pops.  Statins.   Thebaic!,  b.  i. 

Had  Aquinas  been  born  two  centuries  later,  there  is 
scarcely  any  work  which  we  might  not  have  expected,  in 
polite  and  solid  literature,  from  such  netivity,  combined 
With  force,  subtilty,  and  penetiation  uuriralled. 

Knox.  Ess.  No.  65. 


UN-RPVED,  i.e.  Un-reavcd or En-reaved,  (qv.) 

Yet  it  pleased  God 
ur  sheates,  tackes, 
ur  ship  to  the  trees  i 


-S«*er,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  IS. 

UN-Itl'NGED.        Not   havi 
through  the  nose.) 

Be  fore'd  t'  impeach  a  broken  hedge. 
And  pigs  t 


ring,    (sc. 


UN-RI'OTED.     Not  disorderly,   tumultuous, 
or  licentious,  or  luxurious  (to  excess). 


Pharsalia,  b.ix. 


Hers,   and  oilier  ropes,  and  inored 
Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  847. 

UN-RI'VET,  v.  To  remove  or  destroy  that 
which  rivets  or  clenches  firmly  :— in  armour,  the 
points  by  which  the  arms  are  fitted  and  fastened, 
(Minshew.) 

Their  cuirates  arc  unriveled  with  blows, 

With  horrid  wounds  their  breasts  and  faces  slasht; 

There  drops  a  cheek,  and  there  fails  oil"  a  nose, 

Drat/ton.  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

No  man  can  blame  a  captive  if  he  would  be  free;  and  if 
he  may  untie  the  knot  of  a  cord  wherewith  lie  was  hound  ; 

fettered.— Bp.  IIii'L  Coses  of  Conscience,  Dec.  2.  Case  5. 

UN-ROA'STED.  Not  burnt,  parched,  by- 
heat  ;  heat  of  fire. 

Unsod,  i.e.  unseethed, — not  seethed  or  boiled. 

The  plentie  wherof  [lambes]  was  so  abundant,  that  the 

worst  in  the  slii[.  tlu.tieht  scrne  not  on,  l>  of  mutton,  hut 

also  of  sodden  lambe,  which  they  disdained  to  eate  vnrosied 

Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  511. 

Lam.  Whom  should  we  consume  thus,  and  starve, 


Ha. 


Will,  her  loi 

d's  fortune:  to  all  1 

His  name  re 

lov.'.i'd  ;  which  mu 

May. 

VOL.  II. 

that  bred  all  our  mis. 


He  is.  audi 
•a,!v  jew, :1s 
.,,.,/,',/    of.., 


Evelyn.  sX tics  from  Brussels  unmasked. 

UN- ROBE,  it.      To   divest,   to   uncluthc,   to 


UN-ROLL,  o.      To   turn   < 
evolve  ;  to  lay  open. 

Howheit.  like  a  g.ide    hardy  knight 


tvmploinl.  Night  4. 
fold   back;    to 


If  I  make 

otlhis 
epe,  let 

What  sign 

My   ll'ees'e  , 
To  do  SOUl 

ties  my 

fatall  i 

JEnypt  has 

ii';. 

In  history,  a  great 
drawing    the    materi 
errours  and  iufirniitl 

itidrutiicut.    Act  il.   8C.  3. 


Dnjden.  Allf.r  T.nve,  Act  v. 


On  i 


■  French  It  evolution. 


UN-ROOF,  ».     The  first  folio  reads 
Rowe  altered  to  unroqfl. 

To  take  off  the  roof  or  covering. 

Sdeath, 

The  rabble  should  haue  first  vnroofl  the  city 
Ere  soperuayl'd  with  me. 

Shakespeare.  Coriotanus,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

UN-RO'OSTED.     Removed  from  the  roost 
or  place  of  rest. 

Thou  dotard,  thou  art  woman-lyr'd  :  vnroosted 
By  thy  dame  Parrlet  heere. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  ii.  sc.  J. 
But  I  must  lose  no  time;  the  pass  is  free  ; 
Th'  unroosted  lietiils  have  quim-,!  ,1ns  abode. 

Drydcn.  King  Arthur,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

UN-ROOT.     To  tear  up  from  the  roots;  to 
eradicate. 

Thorow  their  phalanx 


tiv. 


Strike,  a 

Mai  e  t: 
Unroot 

£ 

Beaam 

Sf  Fletch 

ec  ;  shake  their  bo 
their  topless  fortu 

Bonduca,  Act  iii. 

Though 

s 

Nodoub 

lui.lc'wi'll 

to  meet  it, 

!',„, 


-Id. 


lie  game  ; 


Some  strike  from  flints  the  s] 

To  feed  Ihe  tires,  unioot  lb e  .. 

And  show  with  joy  the  lie  .v-dl-enver'd  floods. 

Put.   Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  vf. 

UN-RO'TTEN.     Not  putrefied,  corrupted. 
But  since  friends  grow  not  thick  on  every  bough, 
Nor  everv  friend  ««.„//,„  at  the  core; 
l''irst,  on  thy  friend,  deliberate  wit 


w: 


,„pl,,inf,  NightJ. 
out    the    roughness    of 


UNR 
UN-RO'UNDED.     Not  formed  in 
orb,  or  globe  or  sphere. 

Which    negligently  left  unrounded,  look 
"  i  the  book 


Elegy  12 


Thus  in  a  stupid  military  state, 
The  pen  and  pencil  lind  an  equal  fate, 
Flat  laces,  such  as  wou'd  disgrace  a  skreen, 
Such  as  in  Bantam's  i-rn'o-.y  were  seen. 
UnraisM,  nnr.utnded.  were  the  rude  delight 
Ol'biutal  nations,  only  born  to  light. 

Dryden.   To  Sir  G.  Kneller. 


UN- ROUTED. 

,o  flight. 
Of  all  the  Persian  forces, 
In  which  Cosroe  in  his  o 
Stands  tirm  and  yet  nnn 


Beaum. 
UN-RO'YAL. 


Not  defeated,  dispersed,  put 

strong  squadron, 

,  break  thorow  that, 

h.  Prophetess,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 


Not  regal  or  kingly, 
or,  now  hated  them  so 
sent  them  with  uwrnyal 


■nucll   the 
•h.  and  so 

cprnaches 


nd  not  heroically. — Sidney. 

UN-RUDE.  Un.  seems  here  to  be  used  as  in 
nrip,  (A.  S.  On,)  augmentatively  and  not  nega- 
ively,  unless  we  are  \o  take  the  speaker  and  not 
loet  as  authority. 

Because  my  husband  put  him  into  a  few  rags,  and  now 
B.  Jonson.  Erery  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


To  smoothen,  to  level  or 
h,  ealm,  tranquil. 


Where  e're  he  guide 


UNS 

[Aulus  Atticus]  being  mounted  i 


i  horssebarke  (through 
:e,  and  fierce  vnrulinrs 
middle  throng  of  his 


■shed.  Historic  of  Engla. 


But  say  that  one  bee  si 
untoward  dealing;  out  t 
patients,    at    them  they 


They  breaking  fmlh  v. 
Fmai  all  fore  parts  of] 
And  tosse  the  iieenes. 


bold  as  to  charge  them  wltl 
ly  crie  presently  upon  the  i 
ite  with  open  mouth,  the; 
inrulinesse,  distemperature, 

Holland.  Plinle,  b.  KXiX. 
i  rude  ptmitimmi 

ml  with  wide  vprore. 


And  when  that  plenty  had  pampered  the 
nnruliness  and  rebellion,  as  soon  folluwed 
ittstness  of  his  government  left  them  at  a 
sion.— Soulh,  vol.  v.  Set.  " 

By  our  shunning  to  coi 

after  having  been  made  to  take  a  hitter, 
potion,  to  send  unseasonably  for  cordials 
hinder  the  working  of  it,  and  so  by  such  unr 
benefit  of  the  operation,  and  lengthen  his  pai 


UN-RU'MPLE,  v.     To  remove  or  take  away, 
the  roughness,  ruggedness,  or  uncvenness. 
Nor  would  I  pass  the  soft  acanthus  o'er, 


.V.,   ,;  .If., 


.  that  1 


from  earth's  slow  womb 
uds,  and  show  t heir  yellow  bloom 
Addison.    Virgil,  (jeorgics,  b.  iv 


Unrurnple  their  s' 

UN-SA'CKED.     Not  pillaged  or  plundered. 
For  lo!  from  yonder  turrets  yet  unsactYd, 
Your  valiant  telle 


UNS 

■Where,  ev*n  to  draw  the  picture  of  thy  mind, 
Ts  satyr  on  the  most  of  humane  kind  : 
Take  it,  while  yet  'tis  praise ;  hefore  my  rage 
Unsafely  just,  break  loose  on  this  bad  age. 

Dryden.  Elconora, 
UN-SA'ILABLE.       That    cannot    be   sailed 
over,   glided,    floated,   swam    over,   in   ship,   oa 
wings. 


but  slothfull  grasse  does  yeild. 
i  crookt  BruiuUisiuni  findes 
for  dangerous  windes. 

May.  Luean.  Pl,arsalia,'b.t 

Not  seasoned  or  savoured. 


UN-SA'LTED. 

Touching 


heir  victuals,  they  eate  good  meate.  but  all 
they  drye  it,  and  afterward  they  broyle  it,  as 
well  fish  as  Heshe.—IIucUuyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  242. 

Some  one  of  whose  tribe,  rather  than  a  kins,  I  should 
take  to  be  compiler  of  that  umattvd  and  simotiical  prayer 
annex'd.—Mitlon.   Amivt-r  to  Eikun  Bmilike,  §  14. 

UN-SA'LVED.  Not  mollified,  assuaged, 
relieved,  aided,  or  helped. 

Inclining  rather  to  make  this  phantasm  an  expounder,  or 

aminer.  and  discoverer   of  this    mum-mi -Lip  ;    nor  caring 

how  slightly  they  put  off  the  \erdkt  of  holy  leNt  unnalo'd, 

that  says  plainly  there  be  but  two  orders,  so  they  maintain 

reputation  of  their  imaginary   doctor  that  proclaims 

I  Bpiseapaep. 


UN-SALU'TED.       Not 
greeted. 

Cine.  How  have  I  wrong'd  the 
After  this  holy  least  1  p:.ss  unkin 


hailed,     welcomed, 

imes.or  men,  that  thu9 


That  gentleman  perceivit 
Tour  or  five  bottles  of  Fron 
tinued  unruffled,  he  orriere 
brought  up,  which  the  Chii 


Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b,  i. 
that  after  they  had  dispatched 


shining  bright,  exposed  the  i 


'ivmffled  :  and  the  sun, 
s  sorts  of  coral,  in  the 
Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.3. 


UN-RUINED.  ^      Not   fa„        dMtroyed   or 
Unr,  .sable.        v-  dcmolishcd. 

Uxrttl  INATED.         ) 

Where  (say  you)  are  those  proud  towers  of  their  universal  1 
ierarchiet  ooe  in  Lambeth,  another  in  Fulham  :  and 
itificall  prelate  is.  or  ln»  chancellor,  enm- 
r  subordinate,  there  is  a  tower  of  Bahel 
"nVmnaled.-Bp.  Hall.  An  Apologie  against  Brownisls,  §  30. 
But  these  you  will  prove  unruinaled  towers  of  that  Babel. 


Could  thou  think  that 
,nd  standing  so  bleak  i 
:ould  for  any  long    ' 


cottage  not  too  strongly  built, 
t  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  winds, 
ime  hold  right  and  unreaved  ?     Yea. 
wonder  that  it  hath  out-stood  so  many 
,  thus  long,  utterly 


nnhte    w.irbl 


Id.   Balm  ofGilead.  §  10 
my  portion,  and  tin 


ofTi, 


UN-RU'LED.  ^ 

Uuru'ly.  Not    regulated,     ordered, 

Unri'Vily.  >  governed,    tempered)    mode- 

T'm'.i  'i.iness.       I  rated,  directed,  commanded. 

Unru'mment.    J 

i  them  great  multy 
!<t,  p.  530. 


UN- SAD.       ^ 
Unsa'dden,  v.  Vut 
Unsa'dness.     Jr.. 


Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vi. 

See    Sad.        Uhsad    is  — 
steady  ;       consequentially, 


Unsorfness.  (YVielif)— infirmity,  or  infirmness; 
consequentially,  weakness  (as  in  the  Mod.  Ver.) 

For  he  witnessitb.  that  thou  art  a  preeste  withouten  endt 
hi  the  ordre  of  Melchisedech  :  that  teprem ng  of  the  maun 
dement  bifore  goynge  is  maad  for  the  unsadnesse  [in 
lirmit.is]  and  unprbfyt  of  it.—  Wielif.  Ebrcwis,  c.  7. 

O  stormy  peple.  unsad.  and  ever  untrewe, 

And  umiiscrete.  and  changing  as  a  fane, 

It- did. tins  ever  in  rombel  that  is  newe. 


I  or  ] 


!  the  t 


'-,  .72. 


Musick    nnsnddens 
waketh  the  drowsy. 

Whillock.  Manners  of  I 


Chaucer.   The  Clerhes  Tale, 

the  melancholy,  quickens  the  dull, 

•  English,  p.  4  S3. 

UN-SA'DDLED.     A.  S.  Un-ge-sudelad,     Not 

seated  or  sat  upon  ;  not  having 
on.  placed  on. 

In  which  repose  it  scemeth  to 


e  saddle  or  seat 


Tine  you  vnderslamle, 


After  riches, 
>"■"''/  WWMiiie 
cue  place  vni 
eate—  Udal. 


stepmothers  that 


of  the  dn 


aught  horses,  when  they  be 
f  their  gecres,  and  haekneis  unsaddled. 

Holland.   Plinie.  b.Xvil.  I 
Be;.  Read  that,  and  tell  me  so  :  or  if  thy  spectacle 

Keep  thy  nose  unsadl'd.  and  ope  thine  ears  ; 
1  can  speak  thee  the  contents,  I  made  'em. 

JScnum.  Ss  Flelch.  Maid  in  the  Mill,  Act  iv.  s 

UN-SAFE 

Ui 
U 

The  topick  of  traditions,  after  the  c 
anon  of  scripture,  was  not  only  of  little 
iut  false  in  many  things,  and  therefore  r 
ions. — ftp    Taylor,   llnle  of  Conscience, 


;■■} 


Not  removed  from  harm,  ill, 
or  danger  ;  not  secure. 


The  ambassador  saluted   them 
ass'd  on  with  his  head  cover'd. 

Miltoi 


he  youiuer  companie 

.  «•  Flelch.  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Actii. 


i  or  ke 


Id.  Maid  in  the  Mill,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
iut  by  them   mteiuled 
Hist,  of  Mutcovia,  c.  5. 
Not  hallowed  or  made 
t  pure  or 


UN-SA'NCTIFIED 

holy  ;  not  consecrated  ; 

inviolate. 

Some  few  themselves  in  sanctuaries  hide, 
Which,  though  they  have  the  mercy  of  the  pi; 
Yet  are  their  bodies  so  unsriielif/i'd. 
As  that  their  souls  can  hardly  hope  for  grace. 


lie  then  who  by  I 


Our  Saviour  who  kne 
than  the  proudest  of tht 
am!  particulatly  preach 


.,,1  no 


1  Ifarj,  s.  61. 

'  brings  tithes  into  the  gospel,  of 
,  saciilice.  and  an  altar:  without 
eie  inisonchft/d  and  polluted. 
5«.  On  the  jiemnval  of  Jlirelmgs. 
he  duties  of  a  teacher  far  better 
ihi'ts  or  philosophers,  prnte>M--dly 

i-m.rant.  the    miserable,  those 
orldly   wisdom,  and    unsanelifcd 
ipt  to  peglect  and  despise. 
nox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  28. 

Not    authorized,    or 


UN-SA'NCTIONED. 
ratified. 
The  boldest  efforts  unsanctioned  by  reason,  cannot  be  , 

acceptable  to  reasonable  beings       They  generate  into  extra- 
vagancies that  displease  and  disgust. 

Cogan.  Ethical  Treatise  on  the  Passion 

UN-SA'NDALED.     Not  having   or 
sandals,  shoes  to  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

In  thy  fair  domain. 

Yes,  my  loved  Albion  !  many  a  glade  is  found, 
The  haunt  of  wood-gods  only  :  where  if  art 


,  Nolc  M. 
wearing 


ardent,    animated, 


UN-SA'NGCINE. 
hopeful. 

"  Prophetic  schemes, 

And  golden  streams. 

May  1.  nnsangnine.  cast  away! 

And  live,  not  leave. 
Enamour'd  of  the  present  day  1"—  Young.  Ocea 

UN-SA'TIABLE 


See  Insatiable.  That 
cannot  he  filled,  sufficed, 
or  conti  nted ;  lhat  can- 
not have  enough. 


Which  would  if  they  coulde  bring  it  to  passe,  liaue  all 

■f.TTien  naught,  that  tlu-y  miyht  thr  mure  t-asil>  tulliill  their 

ves.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  12. 


As  thys  weche  ones  prewe  to  ennuenvent  age.  her  hew 

SO  l.ulvil   ■■;-  llu-lu-h    li  inc.  Lhat  In:    n,.->ulyaMy  breut  iu  : 

concupiscens  —  Bute.  Enytish  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

Then  followed  this  sentence.  "  Four  things  follow  en 
tousness.     1.  Uinatinbienv-s,  beinn 
Strype.  Eccles.  M 

There  is  an  innumerable  yoong  frie  of  the  flying  fishes, 
which  commonly  keepe  about  the  ship,  and  are  not  so  big 


Edw.  VI.  an.  1J48. 


UNS 
|      Tiie  unsalisfaetortness    and    barrenness   of   the  school- 
philosophy    have    persuaded    a   great    many    learned    men, 

es;,eci,illy  pliysii-i.-iius,  iu  substitute  the  chy  mists  three  prin- 
ciples instead  of  those  of  the  schools. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  Pref. 

Those,  lastly,  which  are  found  in  the  possessir 

tortiH'iitiujr,  pernicious,  contradictory,  nnstttisjirt. 

suli  Jt'tl.l.    pavM^Us  —I'ahij.    Xnluml  TuCtil'iyii.  C. 

When  he  [an  evil  man]  is  observed,  he  is  ash  a 
his  sin,  he  dues  it  iu  the  iJ.uk  ■  -Kmix    Chu^tiau 


UNS 


l,  :,■• 


Now  since  in  thee  is  n. n'her  reason, 

Iiispiease  tliee  not  if  that  I  (Jo  refrain; 
Unstitiale  of  my  woe,  and  thy  desire  ! 
I  was  content  thy  servant  to  remain, 
But  nor  to  be  payed  under  this  fashion. 

Wyutt.   The  Lover  forsaketh  his  unkind  io 

Sir  Or.  Is  this  in  earnest,  lady! 

Niece.  Oh  unsuitable ! 
Dost  thou  count  a'.l  this  but  a 
I'd  thought  I'd  paid  thee  all  t 
Beaum.  S,-  Fletch.    Wit 


yet! 


hem  in  favour  of 
From  plots  and  s 


yet 


aise  too  great  an  expectation, 
ure,  where  we  are  to  please 
tis  reasonable  to  prepossess 
-Id.   Oedipus,  Pref. 


asons  Ileav'n  preserve  my  years, 
uut  save  me  most  from  my  petitioners. 
Unsaliale  as  the  barren  womb  or  grave  ; 
God  cannot  grant  so  much  as  they  can  crave. 

Dryden.  Absalom  J  Achitophel. 

Tir'd  with  the  toyl,  unsaled  with  the  sin. 

Id.  Juvenal,  Sat.  6. 
Her  step,  though  light,  less  fleet  among 
The  pairs,  on  whoi    " 
Breaks,  yet  unsale 


UN-SA'TISFIED. 

Unsa'tisfiable. 
Unsa'tisfiedness. 
Unsatisfying. 
Unsa'tisfyingness. 
Unsatisfactory. 
Unsatisfa'ctoriness. 
Unsatisfa'ction. 
wish  or  need  for  more. 

finde  not  this  passage  of  repei-i 


tyron.  Siege  of  Corinth,  s.  8. 

Not  having  received, 
or  having,  enough ;  not 
supplied  with  enough, 
as  much  as  wished  or 
desired  ;  not  fulfilled, 
fully  pleased  or  gra- 
tified, contented,  ap- 
peased ;    not   without 


Cod  is  yet  i 


and  hearty 


JIates.  Rem.  Ser.  Matt.  xxvi. 
mowing  the  unsatisfiable  a 


efused 

o  divide  an  inheritance  amongst  brethren. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  7. 
That  they  do  so  understand  also  the  vanity  and  the  arc- 


[The  Holy  Ghost]  ha 

blessing  of  being  deni 
discreet  requests  —  Id. 

h  represented  the  vanity  of  worldly 
Forms  of  Lit urtfie,  §38. 

He  that  sets  his  lo 

th.-y  .iro  mutihU-,  utif, 
casualties. — Hate.  Co 

avoid  (liscnnti  n:  or  impatience,  lor 
■   ■ .'  m  -v   [0  id,  subject  to 
t.  OfContentednenZPotienoe. 

considered  of  the  ini-.ii 
for  their  transitorineu 

tbiT.  and  have  seriously 
valuation  of  all  these  earthly  things, 

Bp.  Halt.  Of  Contestation,  §16. 

Dost  thnu  complain. 

Kni  (Ms  is  slill  th"  e 

Ufiu/tisfi/'d  with  all 

:      Loathing  the  presen 

Dryden.  Lucretius,  b.  i. 

We  may   elsewhere,  by  the  assistance  of  that  [divine] 
author,  have  an  opportunity  to  ^ive  you  an  account  of  our 

unmti\tiednpss  with  the  uttei.ip.s  made  by  some  bold  wits 
in  favour  of  such  pretensions.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

Nor  is  fame  also  uns 
lays  us  open  to  many 
free  from  who  have  no 

ithfi,i,ij  in  itself,  but  the  desire  of  it 
such  a  tender  rtgard  for  it. 

Yet  even  he  with  paihetical  reiteration  pronounces  all  to 
be  vanity  and  vexation  of  spiri!:  eltcgether  unprofitable 
and  unsatisfactory  to  the  mind  of  man. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii,  Ser,  14. 





UN-SA'VOURY.  .;  Not  agreeable  or  pleasing 
Unsa'vouiii  s.  V  to  the  taste  or  smell ;  not 
Unsa'vouriness.     J  well  flavoured  or  relishing. 

Ac  here  sauce  was  over  soure.  and  unsavourliche  grounde 
In  a  morter  post  mortem,  of  meny  bitere  peynes. 

Piers  Piouhman,  p.  244. 


Vwtlr  these  and  such  like,  they  plaisti 
throughout,  as  it  were  with  a  coat  or  parget, 
withall  other  juices  that  are  more  unsavorie. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  0.  6. 

Nor  would  I,  you  should  melt  away  yourself 

In  Hashing  bravery,  lust,  while  you  affect 

To  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world, 

A  little  puff  of  scorn  extinguish  it ; 

And  you  be  left  like  an  unsavoury  snuff, 

"Whose  property  is  only  to  offend. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

So  often  and  so  unsavourily  has  it  been  repeated,  that 
the  reader  may  well  cry,  down  with  it,  down  with  it  for 
shame. — Milton.  Animad.  on  the  Remonstrants'  Defence. 

yet  shall  we  find  the  Jewes  less  subject  hereto  than  any, 

and  that  in  those  recants  which  most  powerfully  concur  to 


and  black,  yet 


Task,  b. 


sl.cll   Cili'r 


The  flesh  of  both    young  and  old 
very  good  meat,  tasting  neither  lishy.  nor  any  way 
Dumpier.    I'oynyes 
Hani  fate  !  hut  such  as  boyish  happiness 
Disdains  on!  ;   nor  the  palate,  tlndeprav'd 
By  culinary  arts,  unsarry  deems.— Con 

UN-SAY,  v.  Not  to  utter,  or  give  utteranee 
to;  not  to  speak  or  tell,  relate  or  rehearse;  to 
gainsay;  to  deny  anything  before  said. 

Though  thei  be  content  to  saije  sometime  the  fyftene 

they  lindc  them  all  (aire  selte  out  in  or.n-r   at   length  :   vet 
wil  they  rattier  Inane  the  all    .  .    i .,.,/.  then  tutne  backe  to 

scke  ti.ciin  out  hi  other  jMt :,.-..,    i  :imh 


II,    Mill. 


UN-SCA'LY.  ^1 
Unsca'led.         \\ 
Unsca'leable.  )  I 


[My  contemporaries  have]  a  must    happy    art  in  saying 

ions  of  inilrtiWent  actions,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the 
rains  of  ordinary  readers. — Taller,  No.  178. 

Goldsmith.  She  Sloops  to  Conquer,  Act  v. 

UN-SCA'LY.  ^       Unscahj, — having; no  scales, 

e.    small    separate    pieces, 

forming  the  cover  or  coat 

a  fish 

Unsealing  (Milton), — removing,  clearing  away, 
the  scales  or  small  particles  growing  over  the  eye 
and  impeding  vision. 

UnscaleaUe, — that  cannot  be  climbed  (by 
ladder,  of  separate  slides;)  that  cannot  be  as- 
cended. 

Now  had  the  king  appointed  for  euerie  one  of  their 
chambers  one  man  apparelled  in  garments  pretilie  deuised 
and  made  of  fish  skins  vnskulcd. 

I/otinshed.  Historic  of  Scotland.  Alpine. 

Your  isle,  which  stands 

As  Neptunes  parke,  ribb'd,  and  pal'd  in 
With  nukes  inskaUnhle,  and  roaring  waters, 
"With  sands  that  will  not  beare  your  enemies  boates, 
Bui  suck  thorn  \p  to  th'  top-mast. 

Shakcspeaie.  Cymbcline,  Act  iii,  ec.  I. 

ziii 


iks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  muing  her  mighty  youth, 
ling  her  undazl'd  eyes  at  the  fill  mid-day  Oeam  ; 
and  noscatiny  tier  buig-abuserl  sight  at  the  foun- 
t"  of  heavenly  radiance. — Milton.  Areopnyitica. 


UN-SCA'NNED.      Not  told,   counted,   mea- 
sured. 

Yet  hereof  no  important  reck'ning  makes, 

Hut  as  a  dream  that  vanish,!  with  I  lie  light. 
The  day  designs,  and  what  he  had  in  hand 
Left  1!  to  hlS  duellist  thoughts  nnsen u  n'd . 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 
Menen.  One  word  more,  one  word  : 

Tin,  tiger-footed-rage,  "hen  it  shall  find 

The  harme  of  unsLmid  su  ilinesse,  will  (too  late) 

Tye  leaden  pounds  tuo's  heeles. 

Shakespeare.  Corialaiius,  Act  iii.  so.  1. 

UN-SCA'NTED.     Not   curtailed,  shortened, 
or  deficient. 


hl.iuliig   I 


i  all  i 


Willi  all  1 
■  parts,  unshadowed 


UN-SCA'RED. 


Daniel.  j[u*uvhitus. 

Not  terrified  or  affrighted. 


'1"  invade  another's  right,  "i  annul  their  own. 
Then  sleep  was  iinuisiiilii'd  by  tear;  unseni'd 
By  drunken  howlings.  Cowper.   Task,  b.  iv. 

UN-SCA'RRED.  Not  sheared,  cut,  ordivided; 
rot  wounded,  or  lacerated,  or  pierced. 
So  she  may  liue  vnscarr'd  of  bleeding  slaughter, 
I  willcoufesse  she  was  not  E.  n  aid's  daughter. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iv.  sc-  3. 
Make  curl'd  pate  Russians  bald 


And  let  the  vnscorr' 


paiue  from  you. 

/(/.    Timon  <>f  Athens, 


:  iv.  £0.  3. 


Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bi!  or  rein. 

And  feet  that  iron  never  shod, 

And  Hanks  unscarr'd  by  spur  or  rod, 

UN-SCA'THED.     Not  harmed  or  injured,  or 
hurt. 

With  well  timed  croupe  the  nimble  course™  veer; 


Oil  foams  the  brill,  but  not  unsei.  tiled  lie  goes; 
Streams  from  Ins  Hank  Ihc  cuius,,,,  tniteut  .tear. 

Byron.   Clulde  Harold,  c.  1. 

UN-SCA'TTERED.     Not   shed;    dispersed, 


,cs[,u  ami  the  ,-rily  Ulisses. 

Sir  T.  l'.lyel.    The  G-eer nuer,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

UN-SCHO'OLED.  )     Not  taught,  instructed, 
Unsciiola'stic.  I  educated,      disciplined, 

rained. 

•  'Tis  vnmanly  greefe, 

It  shewes  a  will  rno.sl  rneoireet  to  Heauen, 


Id.    Met  chant  .■/  I'.ni, 


rid  liberties.— l.oeke 
UN-SCI'ENCE.    Not  knowledge  ;  ign 
If  that  any  wighte  wene  a  thyng,  to  been  otherwise  'ban 

nt  it  is   decemalile  opinion.   loll  diuers  and  1'arte  fro  the 
othe  of  science.  —  Chaueer.  Buecius,  b.  \. 

UN-SCO'RCHED.     Not  having  (the  surface 
ir  skin)  burnt. 
Though  thou  could'st  buzze  ahout  theflamo, 


And  keepe  vnskorchl  thy  wings, 
Few  safely  play  with  edge-tooles. 

Warner.  Albion's  England, 


xi.  c,  63 


J.'kfc  twemie  torches  inyn'd  :  and  yet  his  hand, 
Not  seusible  of  lire,  remaiu'd  nvscnreh'd. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Casar,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

UN.SCI'SSARED.     Not  sheared  or  cut. 

Till  she  be  married,  madam, 

By  bright  Diana,  whom  we  honour  all, 

Untcimar'd  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain, 

Tbougb  I  show  will  in't.— Shakes.  Pericles,  Actiii.  sc.  3. 

UN-SCOU'RED.     Not    rubbed,    cleared   or 
cleansed  by  rubbing. 

-  But  this  new  gouernnr 


•  by  th"  wall. 


UN-SCRA'TCHED.     Not  having  the  surface 
broken  or  torn  by  rubbing  or  scraping. 
Hut  on  the  sight  of  vs  your  lawful!  king, 
We  painefuliy  with  much  expedient  match 
Baue  brought  a  counter  checke  before  ynur  gates, 
To  saue  vmcratcU'd  your  citties  threatned  cheekes. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
And   although  they  have  done  no  good,  yet  they  are  all 
that  which  God   loves,  they  are  his  image   undefiled.  un- 
ecrutch'd,  unbroken  by  any  act  or  consent  of  their  own. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Projthcsying,  §  18. 

UN-SCREW,  v.  The  dramatist  means.— to 
loosen  that  which  is  wound  or  twisted  close  or 
tight. 

1  should  curse  my  fortune 

Even  at  the  highest,  to  tie  made  the  ptune 

Queen  of  Corinth,  Actiii.  sc.l. 


Beuum.  $  FU 
They  can  the  cabinets  nrkinjrs  ntiscriie, 
And  hardest  intricacies  of  state  undue. 

Howell.  Verses,  Pref.  to  Let. 

UN- SCRIPTURAL.  Not  according;  or 
agreeable  to  the  ( sacred )  scriptures  or  writings. 

The  result  was.  the  preferring  the  old  Sahellian  before  the 
late  Socinian  construction  :  and  yet  that  is  as  manifestly 
un-cripliwil.  f.ilsf,  :<ii<1  rnitindless.  as  either  Socinian  or 
Arian. —  IVulertiuid.   IVurl.s,  vol   ii.  p.  Gl. 

UN- SEAL.  ».  To  remove  the  seal  i.e.  that 
which  closes  (any  thinu'  intended  to  be  kept  safe 
or  secret)  o-  keeps  shut;  thus,  to  open,  to  dis- 
cover or  disclose. 

Than  Svmonve  and  Cvvvle.  stod  forth  hothe 

And  un\e*ld  that  f. dement  —Purs  IHmilimun,  p  27. 


fals 


irraotfoir.  Act  i 

they  look  day 


Dry  ilea.  Cock  $  t 


hi.  King  Arllmr,  Actiii. 


Whom  N'est" 
With  mine  .if 
That  treasurt 


UN- SE' AMED,  v.      To  destroy,  to  sever,  the 
juncture  formed  by  sewing;  generally — to  sever, 


Shukesjieare.  Macbeth,  Act  i. 
Ent  lool;  thee  Martins,  nor  a  vein  runs  here 

Fr.iiu  hr.nl  m  [not.  Imt  Si.|iho-les  would  ll,t*enme,  ar 
Like  a  sprint:  garden  slm.it  Lis  scorufull  blood 


UNS 
UN-SE'ARCHABLE.  ")       That    cannot   be 
bleness.        I  looked    or    inquired 


UNS 


/into  ;      that    cannot 
be  investigated,  ex- 


U 

Unse' 
Unse'arching. 

amined,  explored. 

A  the  highnesse  of  the  richessis  of  the  wisdom  and  of 
kunnyng  of  God,  hou  yncomprehensihle  ben  hise  domes  1 
and  lnse  weies  ben  unsetchuble. — Wiclif.  Rom.  c.  11. 

To  me  leest  of  alle  seyntis  this  grace  is  ghouun  to  preche 
among  he  then  men  i lie  unsearchable  richessis  of  Crist. 

Id.  Effesies,  c.  3. 

Unto  me  the  least  of  all  snynctes  is  thys  grace  giue,  that 
I  should  preach  amonge  the  Gentyls  the  vnsearchabte  ryches 
of  Chryst.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


si,:l"'  i 


-Sir  T.  More.   Won 


Neither  was  there  any  yce  towards  the  North,  but  a  great 
sea.  free,  large,  very  salt  and  blew,  &  of 
depth.— Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  220. 

Richard  Gray,  chattelaine  of  Doner  caste!  1,  a  right  i 
man  and  a  faiihfull,  suffered  no  man  to  passe  that  w; 
searched. 

Holinshed.    Citron,  of  England.  Hen.  III.  an 


One  gillant  steed  is  streichM  a  mangled  c 
Another,  hideous  .sight !  unseam'it  appear! 
His  gory  chest  unveils  life's  panting  .snurc 


irm'd  he  be 
.  Chitde  Harold.  I 


s  lord  iinharm'd  he  I 


He  who  without  warn: 
takes  upon  him  perpetii 
searchable  mysteries  of 
most  part  to  mistake  and 


;  own  fantastic  surmise. 
Told  the  secret  and  un- 
dence,  is  likely  for  the 

to  Eikon  Basilike,  §  26. 

The  unsenrchablenesx  of  God's  ways  should  be  a  bridle  to 

sstrain  presumption,  andnot  asnnctuary  for  spirits  of  error. 

Bramhall.  Answer  to  Hobbs. 

- And  the  friendship 

Between  him  and  jour  noble  brother  known, 

And  that's  the  principal  cause  that  drew  me  hither, 
To  hasten  his  remove. 

Beaum.  Sr  Fletch.  Lover's  Progress,  Act  iv. 
Then  would  they  only  labour  to  extend 
Their  now  ll^r.pn<cln"a  spirt  beyond  these  bounds 
Of  Others'  pow'rs,  wherein  they  must  he  pen'd. 

Daniel.  Musophilus. 
'Tis  all  the  mighty  working  of  the  gods, 
Unsearchable  and  dark  to  human  eve. 

Rowe.  Ulysse*,  Act  iv. 
tion  to  search  what  may 


And  though  it  is 
<ur  time  and  pains 

UN-SE'ASOXABLE. 


iniis  ii  we  spend  too  much 

Watt*.  Logick,  pt.  i.  c.  6.  § 

That  cannot  t 
(tint  is  not,  fitted 
suited  to  the  tin- 
to  the  occasion  :    n 


Unseasonably. 

Unseasoned. 
timely,  not  opportune. 

Unseasoned, — not  fitted  or  prepared  for  use, 
for  keeping  ;  not  matured  or  inured  by  time,  or 
exercise,  or  habit. 

Take  measure  in  langage,  wiserlome  in  grnse, 


Imputed  to  Ci 
v  onely  by  mennes  nf  tin 


He  repented 
linseasnunbly  I 

ning  might  ea 


The  Craft  of  Lovers. 

enable  times  in  the 

home,  many  thereby  baue  decayed, 

ii:..-  I  which  1  much  icspecl)  the  last 
Iluck/uyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 
,ord  to  dooe  good  &  to  help  al  men. 


ultuslnd  Description  nf  England,  b  iii. 
rider  and  master  of  a  family,  who  doth 
ch   mii*ht  be  don   by  night,  unlesse  tin- 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  6. 

too  late  or  what  he  had  begun,  who  had 

Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  (15C0.) 
I  make  no  stranger  of  me, 


affairs.— Burro  w. 


Knox.  Ess.  No!  !-»• 

UN-SEAT,  v.    To  remove,  to  throw  from,  the 
seat  or  saddle. 

His  horse,  as  he  had  caught  his  master's  mood, 

Snorting,  and  starting  into  sudden  rage, 

I'nbulilen.  and  not  now  to  be  controlled, 

Rush'd  to  the  cliff,  and,  having  reach'd  it,  stood. 

At  once  the  shock  unsealed  him  :  he  Hew 

Sheer'd  o'er  the  craggy  barrier.— Cowper.  Tatk,  b.  vl. 

UN-SE;CONDED.     Not  assisted,  supported, 
aided  or  assisted  by  another  (a  second  person). 
And  him,  O  wondrous  !  him, 

O  miracle  of  men  !    Him  did  you  leaue 

(Second  to  none)  vn-seamdrd  by  you. 

To  look  vpon  the  hideous  god  of  warre. 

In  dis-aduantage.— Shakespeare.  2Vt.Hen.1V.  Act  ii.  se.3. 

You  may  not  hope  that  so  many  learned  and  eminent 
divines,   who  find    themselves   equally  interested    in   this 
quarrell.  can  suffer  either  so  just 
high  insolence  unch 
Bp.  Halt. 

Unsecnnded  by  art.  the  spinning  race 

Draw  the  bright  thread  in  vein,  and  idly 


unsecnnded,  or  so 
Vindic.  of  Smectymnuus,  §3. 


Beaum.  S?  Fletch.  Phi 


Seriousness  has  its  be, 
cheerfulness  and  humanit 
sonablg  to  pall  the  good 
couverse. — Spectator,  Ho. 


of  those  with  vfb 


Liberty. 

UN-SE'CRET.   >      Not  kept   apart,    out   of 
Unsf/cbeting,  n.  f  sight   or   knowledge;     not 
private,  concealed,  hidden. 

My  thoughts  were  like  vnbrideled  children  grow 


ng  for  their  n 

Why  baue  I  blab'd  :  who  si 

When  we  are  so  vnsecret  to 

Shakespean 

Let  princes  beware,  that  th 


Troyl.  #  Cres.  Act  iii.  sc  2. 
untecreting  of  their  affaires, 


UN-SECU'RE,  i.  e.  Insecure. 

The  Brigantes  attempting  new  matters,  drew  him  back 
to  settle  first  what  was  tauten  re  behind  him. 

Milton.  Hist,  of  England,  b.  ii. 

UN-SEDU'CFD.  Not  drawn  or  led  aside, 
apart  or  away  ;  not  withdrawn,  misled,  allured. 

If  shee  remaine  rn*educ'd,  you  not  making  it  appears 
otherwise;  for  your  ill  op  nion.  and  th'  assault  you  baue 
made  to  her  chastity,  yo 


Shakespeare.   Cymbeline,  Act  i 
UN-SEE'DED.     Not  sown. 
No  fleecy  (locks  dwell  there,  nor  plough  is  known, 


.  5. 


,  "\  Not  looking  or  appear- 
y  ing.  (sc.  as  it  ought  to  look 
J  or  appear;)    nut   suitable 


UN-SEE'MING. 

Unsek'mi.y. 
Uksee'mlinbss. 

or  becoming  or  comely;   not  pleasing  V 
perceive. 
Thei  did  a  foule  trespas,  it  was  vnsemly  thing. 

And   that    vnsemyng  sufraunce   re   secle  gou 

To  suche  one.  whiche  of  all  fcynde 

Of  women  is  the  vusemetieste  —Gntcer.  On.  A 

In  stede  uf  circntnciMon.    cntte   out   of   the  my 

fluous  and  msetnyvye  desyres. —  Udal.  Romaim-a 

And  [be]  prayed  his  wyfe  of  help 


rselfe  as  f.,wle  & 


Lette  them  quietly  worUe  also,  getting  their  laiy 
heirowne  bai.des.  vailier  tlian  to  t»e  grein.use  mi 
nth  shameles  craumges&  ms<  rnctii.t-s  —Udal.  2  Tl 


And  in  her  rooine  vnseemtg  i 


fftlie  Muses. 


Here  he  [Gardiner]  fel  into  such  a  gteat  rape,  as  was  told 
me  [Mountain]  by  one  of  his  own  men.  as  was  unset-wing 
for  a  bishop;  and  with  great  speed  sei.t  f  r  the  knight 
marshal. — Strype.  Ecctes.  Mem.  Q.  Mary,  ( 155  I  ) 

Prin.  You  doe  the  king  my  father  too  much  wrong. 
And  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name. 
In  so  rnsreminy  to  confess*  receyt 
Of  that  which  hath  so  faithfully  beene  paid. 

Shakespeare.  Loues Labour  List,  Act  il.  (0.  1. 


UNS 


an  unseemly  accident  happening  otherwilcs  t 

Hill    dlSgiaCelll    11    llliull,    CJliCll    AlnptCIJ.    UhCll    ,. 

mnaturally  falletli  off 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxv.  c.  1 

*mlo  reflection  upon  what  are  emphatically  calls 


UN- SEEN.  }   Not  beheld,  observed,  perceived, 
U.nsee'ing.     J  discerned  (sc.  by  the  eye),  met. 
by  the  mind. 
And  nner  that  she  gnn  to  seyne, 

Within  Ins  Inmde  hnldi:  close  the  stnne. 

And  l.e  male  inuisihle  gone.— Gou-er.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 


reproche,  enforced  either  part  to  vali; 
I".e  vse  thee  kindly,  for  thy  mistris 


This  calm  of  Heaven,  this  mermaid's  inch.ily, 
Into  an  unseen  whirl-pool  draivs  yon  fast, 

Drydtn.  Spanish  Fryar,  Act  i 

But  if  the  conqueror  of  whom  I  speak 
Be  Diomcde,  not  tininsp  r'd  finm  Heav'n 

Some  guardian  pow'r  proteeis  his  thieaten'd  life. 


Our 


And  leaves  repenting  foj.y  f.n  h  ■  1 1 l : , ■ ' 

Dryden.  Absalom  §-  Acbitophel. 

UN-3E'LFISH.  Not  pertaining  or  relating  to 
self;  not  partial  to.  subservient  to — self,  or  the 
interests  or  pleasures  of  self. 

lie  twits  then:  «  hh  his  acts  of  grace  ;  proud,  and  nn-splf- 

fiee  l.at -  UiK.iu     A',  .a  a    I.,  /■;,  '.„„   11  i.ul,.W,  §  J. 


UN-SE'LY.     See  Unsilly. 
UN-SE'MINARED.     Without  seed. 


UN-SE'NSED.  ^      Not  It 

L  inn-  m-  perception  ;  sense  or 
See  Insensate. 
ir  sacramental!  sygne 
ore.   Wo'rka,  p.  1332. 


Unsensible,         ling,  or  pe 
U.vse'nsient.       J  meaning. 


-Bp.  Taylor.  Diss  from  Popery,  pt. 


*  "/  7w>./s  §  Magistrates 


i  land.    It'i/r/.-s,  vol.  V.  p. 


perceptive  ingredient  to  receive  the  notices  hrought  by  tile 
lest. — Search.  Liylit  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  c.  G. 


UNS 
UN- SENT.     Not  caused  to  go  c 
required  or  commanded  to  go  or  con 
Goo.  Take  heed  to  your  safety, 

I  hut  forewarn  )c  I,,  ng  ;  ilyou  mistrust  n 

King.   No.Tli  ".Twill,' you. 

Beaum.  *•  FU-tch.  Island  1 


Slrype.  Eceles.  Mem.  Eilw.  VI.  b. 

UN-SE'NTENCED.       Not  doomed, 


UN- SEPARABLE.  )    SccIssf.parabi.e.  That 
Unse'parai!ly.  (cannot    be    put    alone; 

that  cannot  be  divided,  disjoined,  disunited,  disso- 
ciated. 

For  he  is  not  onelye  mm  but  also  God,  and  with  his  holye 
hooye  and  hloude  is  :.l-..  his  holy  soule.  and  with  hoth  hys 
liodye  and  soule,  ioyned  his  .  sw7„,,  „/,/,.  ^.dheadde,  awl  of 
liym  hys  father  and  their  holy  spiriie  is  all  one  godlteadde, 
and  therefore  there  present  all  three. 

Sir  T.  More.    Works,  p.  1337. 
weening  arrogar 


heginning  l,elore  the    tall,  vvhel 

h  perfect,  and  could  have  no  cam 

Milton.  Duct.  4-  Dii 


itr.-Id.  Te 

those  things   which 


ithority,  giving. 
nnraldy:  for  if  l 


nother  nature 
hat  the. 


Boyle.   Works,  vol  iv.  p.  193. 
UN-SE'PULCHRED.     Not  buried. 

Of  any  act.   hut  tvlut   cunt'ernes    my  fiiend?    dead,  un- 


Here  TCurgtinrty  be.].! 


■Nngi: 


gnost.  Byron.  Cltilde  Harold,  c.  3. 

UN-SE'RVED.  "\       Not  obeyed  or  sub- 

Unsf/uviceaiii.f..  >  mittedto;  notattended 

UNSE'uvicEAm.ENEss.  }  upon    with    offices,   or 
the  performance  of  offices  ;   not  duly  performed  ; 
not  aided,  assisted,  benefited,  profited. 
The  churche  is  brent,  the  priest  is  slaine, 
The  wife,  the  maide  is  eke  forlaine. 
The  lawe  is  lore,  and  God  vnscrued. 

Gower.   Con.  A.  h.  iii. 

Nor  snit  Pattle.  though  he  would  haue  them  labour  for 

knowledge,  meaneth   not  yet  they  shall   leaue  the  sacra- 

ll.e  knowledge  why  he   taught   the,  ,v  nh.it  spec,  ill  siijiiili- 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  496. 

Immediately  the  duke  sendelb   forth   to  inquire  of  his 


And  of  so  tierce  and  forcible  despight, 
Thought  with  his  wings  to  flie  J 


tided  \ 


eruirral.le  I'm 


The  great  ships,  set  forth  at  vast  charges,  when  the  wind 
failed,  were  wholly  unserviceable,  and  lay  exposed  to  the 
shot  of  the  enemy. 

Camden.  History  a'  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  1599. 
2117 


cries.  Men,.    U   Maiyl. 


UN-  SET.     Removed  from,  out  of,  its  place  or 
position ;  not  put,  or  placed,  or  stationed,  in  its 
natural  or  appropriate  place  or  position. 
They  vrge  that  God  kit  nothing  in  his  word  \  nrlescribed, 


ch.CS 


,  smelly  i 


Fullei 


ortliies.  General. 


UN-SE'TTLE,  v.}  To  remove  from  its  place 
Unse'ttledness.  )■  or  position  ;  to  loosen  from 
Unse'ttlement.  J  its  hold,  from  its  firmness; 
to  shake  iis  stedl'astness  or  constancy,  or  equa- 
bility, (met.)  the  firmness,  resolution,  decision. 
The  Spaniard  is  not  so  simple,  vmelted  &  vncerlaine  in 


Hucklutjt.   V< 


.  p   CC7. 


Dauid  supposed  that  it  co 
(Inch  he  ovied  vnto  God.  t 
euar  tiees,  and  to  behold  ll 
nsclled.— Hooker.  Ecclcsius 

They   [transitory   parlame 


lip.  Taylor.  Dissuasive 
This  news  made  our  uuscttrd  c 

i-.isuu,.b!e  teiuis  —Do,.,,,,,,.    I  „yo. 


Locke. 

[St.  Paul]  whose  life  was  spent 
u  extreme  sunerai.ee  of  ail  pain: 

There  is  a  great  unseltlenient 
Banners,  generally  diffused  over 

The  not  doing  of  which,  I  am  : 


What  the  prophet   Elijah 


UN-SEVE'RE.     Not  rigid  or 
austere  or  strict. 


t.  Sei.  9. 

:  belongs 


men  are  very  angry  again 

'"m-T,,.  Taylor,    Mil    11. 


UN-SE'VERED.     Not   sundered  or  divided, 
disunited,  disjoined,  disparted. 


In  peace,  what  each  ol  them  by  tli  other  loose, 
That  they  combine  not  there? 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  lu.  sc.  S. 


UN! 

He  pave,  with  previous  pray'r, 
And  to  the  nymphs  one  portic 
iring  I 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b. 
UN-  S  E  X,  u.     To  remove  or  destroy  the  distin- 
guishing characteristicks  of  sex. 
-  Come  you  spirits 

>' the  toe,  top- full 


That  tend 
And  fill  me  from 
Of  direst  crueltie 
Stop  vp  th'  access 


That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  natur 

Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keepe  peace 

Th'  effect,  and  hit  [it], — Shakespeare.  Maeoem,  Act  i.  sea. 

Is  it  for  this  the  Spanish  maid,  aroused, 

Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar. 

And,  all  unsex'd.  the  anlnce  hath  espoused, 

Sun"  the  loul  song,  and  dared  the  deed  of  war? 

Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c.  1. 

UN-SHA'CKLE,  v.  To  free  from  fetters,  from 
impediment  or  obstruction. 

A  laudable  freedom  of  thought  unshackles  their  minds 
from  the  narrow  prejudices  of  education,  and  opens  their 
eyes  to  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  puhlick  good. 

Addison, 

No— yours  my  forfeit  blood  and  breath— 

These  hands  are  chain'd— but  let  me  die 

At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye.— Byron.  Pansma. 

UN-SHA'DED.  -)       Not  secluded,  obscured, 

Unsha'dowed.      f  darkened. 
Faire  as  unshaded  light,  or  as  the  day 
In  its  first  birth,  when  all  the  year  was  May  : 
Sweet  as  the  altar's  smoake,  or  as  the  new 
Unfolded  bud,  sweld  by  the  early  dew 


Davenaut.  To  the  Queen. 
ith  all  her  rays  ; 


Shining  with  all 

Unscanted  of  her  parts,  unshadowed 

In  any  darken'd  point.  Daniel.  Musophilus. 

UN-SHA'KEABLE 

Unsha'ked. 

Unsha'ken. 

Unshoo'k. 
have  the  firmness  or  fixedness  loosened  or  dis 
turbed. 

But  hereafter  when  this  feith  shall  haue  gathered  strength 
that  it  maie  be  liable  to  stantle  stable  and  unshaken  against! 
all  temptations  of  the  deuil,  thou  shalt  be  called  (Vph 


)That  cannot  be  agi- 
tated; moved  quickly 
to  and  fro ;  caused  to 
totter,     or     tremble  ; 


which  in  Greke  is  as  muche 

Saxum,  and  in  English,  a  stone 

Yet  in  the  number,  I  do  knoi 

That  vnassayleable  holds  on  1 

Vnshak'd  of  motion. 

Shakespeare,  .lull 


—Udal.  John 
■  but  one 
is  ranke, 


(We  have]  by  a  du 
j  God  the  prerogative 


ofG, 


■SoutA,  vol.v.  Ser.  5. 

A  bottom  so  firm  and  sure  for  Christianity  to  rest  upon, 

that  it  cannot  he  p!acesl  upon  a  surer  and  mure  uii^iuk.ible. 

Id.  vol.  iv.  Ser.  8. 

But  should   that  most   unshaken  rule  of  morality,  and 

foundation  of  all  social  virtue,  "that  one  should  do  as  he 

would  he  done  unto,"   be  proposed  to  one  thai  never  heard 

it  before,  hot  yet  is  of  capacity  to  understand  its  meaning, 

might  he  not  without  any  ab»uidity  a.,k  a  rca,,m  whys'  ^  __ 

Let  peals  of  laughter,  t'odrus  !  round  thee  break, 
Thou  unconcern.!  canst  hear  the  mights  crack  : 
Pit,  box,  and  gall'ry  i is  convulsions  hull  d, 
Thou  stand'st  uushook  amidst  a  bursting  world. 

Pope.  Prologue  to  Sallies. 
Chief  for  their  fearless  hearts  the  glory  waits, 
Long  months  from  land,  while  the  black  stormy  night 
Around  them  rages,  on  the  g 
With  unshook  knee  to  know 

We  will  walk  by  faith,  not  hy  sight ;  and  preserve 
loyalty  to  our  Lord  and  our  God,   unshaken  hy   the    f; 

opinions   ami    had    ens'"  us    of  a   thoughtless  world,  by 

i,  and  the  tumults  of  irregular 
and  fancies.— Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2G. 

UN-SHA'MED. 

Unsha'mefaced. 

Unsha'mefast. 

Unsiia'mp.fastness. 

Unsiiamefulness. 

But  what  feele  they,  wl 
hath  hardened,  and  by  v 
rnshaul<a<ist,  &  stop 
full  ecoupe  of  their  vnnieasurahle  inadnesse. 

Sir  J.  Cheeke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition 


Feeling  no  abashment 
or  debasement ;  degrada- 
tion or  disgrace. 


But  who  may  expresse  the  unshamrfaced  arrogat  boldenes 
id  serpentine  fraudes  of  anticryste. 

Jaye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  p.  145. 


leth  craftely  abase  tie.-  honest  name  of  all  husba.l,  to  Inde 
■r  rus'ium,/. nines,  ^  to  reteyn  &  defend  the  estimacio  of 
l  honest  it  chaste  wife. 

Caluin.  Fovre  Godlye  Sermons,  Ser.  1. 


Golden  Boke,  c.  45. 

•sse  is  this  I  thus  to 

Barnes.   IVorkes,  p.  201. 

We  are  not  yet  become  impudent,  neither  altogither  haue 
cast  otr  vnshaniefastiiesse,  sith  that  in  a  great  nianie  some 
remainder  of  ossr  ancient  sobernesse  and  manhood  dooth  yet 
appeare. — Holinshed.  Description  of  Scotland,  c.  13. 

The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause. 
Nor  overpow'r'd  with  arms,  deserts  his  cause; 
Vnsliuni'd.  though  foil'd,  he  does  the  best  he  can  ; 
Force  is  of  brutes,  but  honour  is  of  man. 

Dryden.  Palamon  $  Arcite,  b.  iii. 

Minicio's  and  Manto's  glorious  son  behold, 
Th'  immortal  Virgil,  sheath'd  in  foreign  gold, 
Shines  out  unsham'd,  and  towers  above  the  rest, 

In  the  rich  spoils  of  godlike  Homer  drest. 


UN- SHAPE,  v.  To  put  out  of  shape,  or 
form,  or  order;  to  deform,  to  disorder,  to  dis- 
compose. 

She  groneth  dailye  in  bringing  foorth  children  yet  vn- 
shnpen.  ami  vnperfeicte.  vntil  tliei  shall  haue  receiued  the 
spirit,-  of  the  gospel,  and  vntil  Christ  bee  brought  to  perfeict 
shape  in  them. —  Udal.  Luke,  c.  7. 

Any.  Good  night. 
This  deede  vnshujws  me  quite,  makes  me  vnpregnant 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings. 

Shakespeare.  Meas.  for  Meas.  Act  iv.  sc.  4-. 

Her  speech  is  nothing, 

Yet  the  mshaped  vse  of  it  doth  moue 

The  hearers  to  collection. — Id.  Hamlet,  Activ.  sc.  5. 

UN-SHA'RED.  Not  divided,  parted,  par- 
taken or  apportioned. 

Under  this  sable  marble  of  thine  own, 
Sleep,  rare  tragedian,  Shakespeare,  sleep  alone  : 
Thy  unmolested  peace,  in  an  unshared  cave, 
Possess  as  lord,  not  tenant  of  thy  grave. 

IF.  Basse.  Elegy  on  Shakespcuic. 

■ Godhead  for  thee 

Chiefly  I  sought,  without  thee  can  despise. 
"      ,  hast  part,  to  me  is  bliss, 


Tedious, 


Jlill.m.    Paradise  Lost, 


UN-SHA'TTERED.  Not  scattered,  separated, 
or  dispersed. 

Vaine  fooles,  what  is  a  finite  power  in  the  hands  of  an 

infinite  >  where  there  is  an  carnality  of  force,  there  may  he 
hard  tugging  ;  hut  where  brasse  meets  with  clay,  how  can 
that  brittle  stulfe  escape  uusliat'eicil  : 

Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  Ps.  lxviii.  30. 

UN-SHA'VEN.     Not  cut  or  sheared. 

And  therefore,  though  beefore  those  ceremonyes  vsed, 

priestes  invghte  consecrate  viisliaueu  .v:  viianuey uteil  when 
shiiui/iige   ami    annoyntynge   was    not    yet    instituted  :    yet 


And  we  find  the  statua  of  the  sun  was  framed  with 
aies  about  the  head,  which  were  the  iudeciduous  and 
tnshaven  locks  of  Apollo. 

Sir  T.  Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  21. 

UN- SHEATH,  v.  To  remove  from,  to  draw 
jut  of,  the  case  or  cover,  the  scabbard. 


Beaum.  $,-  Fleteli.   The  False  ( 

Yet  never  was  king  less  in  danger  of  any  violence  fron 
ilis  subjects,  till  he  mis'n  nlh\l  his  ssvord  against  them  ;  na; 
after  that  time,  when  he  had  spilt  the  blood  of  thousands 
they  had  still  his  pcismi  in  a  foolish  veneration. 

Milton.  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike,  §  3 

The  minute  ended  that  began  the  race, 


Ami  with  his  sword  unshealh'd,  on  pain  of  life 
Commands  both  combatants  to  cease  their  strife. 

Dryden.  Palamon  Sr  Arcite,  b.  ii 

SUB 


Hither  Ulysses  hastes  fso  fates  command) 
And  bears  the  pmvYfisl  nmly  in  his  hand  ; 
Vnshruths  his  scimctar.  assaults  the  dame, 
Preserves  his  species,  and  remains  the  same. 

Garth.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  Jtlv. 
'  despotism,  when 
l  they  listen  to  no 
accommodation,  and  scorn   to  negotiate,   in  any 
degree,  previously  to   unthealhing   the  dreadful 
"   slaughter.— Knox.  Spirit  of  Despotism,  §  30. 

UN-SHED.      In   Spenser,— On-shed,   or  En- 
shed,    (see    Unhip,    Unbeave.)      In   Byron, — not  ' 
dispersed,  not  spilt. 

And  his  faire  locks,  that  wont  with  oytment  sweet 

To  be  embaulm'd,  and  sweat  out  dainty  deaw, 

He  let  to  growe,  and  griesly  to  concrew, 

Vncomb'd,  vucurl'd,  and  carelesly  cashed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  7 

Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 

The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 

And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye 

As  if  its  lid  was  charged  with  unshed  tears. 

Byron.  The  Dreame. 

UN-SHE'LLED.  Not  protected  by  a  shell; 
newly  hatched. 

On  iron  pennons  borne,  the  blood  stained  vulture  cleaves 
the  storm— yet  is  the  plumage  closest  to  her  heart  soft  as 
the  sygnet's  down,  and  o'er  her  unihtUed  brood  the  mur- 
muring ring-dove  sits  not  more  gently. 

Sheridan.  Pizarro,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

UN-SHE'LTERED.  Not  covered,  protected, 
or  defended.     See  Unshielded. 


from  afar ; 

Or,  through  th'  unshetter'd  glade,  impatient  seem 
To  hurl  into  the  covert  of  the  grove.— Thomson.  Summer. 
For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deem, 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower. 
Which  mocks  the  tempest's  withering  hour, 
And  buds  unshetter'd  by  a  bower. 

Byron.  Bride  of  Abydes,  c.2. 

UN-SHE'RIFFED.     Removed  from,  deprived. 

of,  his  office  of  sheriff. 


lint 


unsherifTed  by  the  king's  death,  a 

Slilegsitv  suhslitliUit  Hi  Ilis  room. 

Fuller.    Worthies.  A'ci 


UN- SHEWN.      Not  held  forth  or  exhibited, 
resented  to  view ;  not  discovered,  or  displayed. 


ugh  well  chosen  spear, 


He  try'd  a  third  ;  a  t 

Th'  inviolable  body  siunsl  sineeie  ; 

Though  t'yginis  then  s;ut  no  ,1,  fence  provide, 

lint  scorsst'ul  olict'd  ins  liu.Ji;   hied  side. 

Dryden.  Olid.  Metam.  b.  xiL 

UN-SHIP,  f.  To  remove  from,  bear  or  carry 
out  of,  a  ship,  (qv)  or  vessel. 

Than  the  kynge  of  Cyper  passed  the  see,  and  arryued  at 
Douer,  and  there  taried  two  dayes  and  lefresshed  hym  tyll 
all  hys  csii.igu  was  rnshypped. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol,  i.  c.  218* 

But  when  wee  would  haue  entred  into  an  harbour,  the. 
land  being  very  high  on  euery  side,  there  came  such  flawes 
of  winde  and  terrible  whirlewinds,  that  we  were  not  able  to 
beaie  in,  but  by  vmleiice  were  constrained  to  take  the  sea, 
agaytie,  our  pinnesse  being  vnshijd. 

Haekluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  236. 

They  anchoring  there  at  first  but  to  refresh  their  fleet, 

Yet  saw  those  savage  men  so  rudely  them  to  greet, 

Vnshipt  their  warlike  youth,  advancing  to  the  shore. 

Drayton.  Poly-olbion,  s.  1. 

The  people  in  the  boats  made  several  attempts  to  lay  hold 
of  him  ;  but  he,  as  often,  sliced  tincer  tin-  heat,  and  at  last 
having  unshipped  the  rudder,  which  rendered  her  uugo- 
i  ci  nahlc,  by  this  means  he  got  clear  off. 

Cooke.  Second  I  oijage,  h.  ii.  c.  2. 

UN- SHI'VERED.      Not  made  to  tremble 
quake  or  quiver. 
For  now  our  cares  beene  of  more  brittle  mold. 
Than  those  dull  earthen  eares  that  were  of  old  : 
Sith  theirs,  like  anvilles,  bore  the  hammer's  head, 
Our  glasse  can  never  touch  unshivered. 

Bp.Hall,b.v.Sal.3. 


UNS 
T'N-SHO'CKED.     Not  shaken,  or  caused  to 
tremble  or  shudder;    (met.)  with   some   strong 
mental  feeling;  horro  ■,  dislike,  &c. 

Ami  every  muatuiess  [.ml,  this  p.ission  d;unps. 
Who  can.   ».,.';  ;•,:,.  h.-l...l.i  the  cruel  eve! 
The  pale  hivei-lini;  smile  '.  —  Thomson.  Liberty. 


Bifron.  Prisoner  of  Chilton,  s.  6. 

UN-  SHOD.  Not  having  the  foot  under- 
placed,  ( sc. )  with  aught  to  tread  on ;  covered, 
protected 


-  hail  nat  wherwith  to  shoo  them,  that ' 


-».-. 


F.,.„ 


»,<■'-. 


Driujlon.  Battle  of  Jginct 

See  Unshaken. 
Not  cut,  not  shaven. 


UN-SHOOK. 
UN-SHORN. 

His  careless  locks,  vncmnbed  a.ul  vnsharne, 
Hung  long  ailovvne.  anil  heard  all  oner  grown e, 

Spenser.  Daphnaida. 

May.    L/tcan.    l'h«>sni.ia,h.\. 
Three  Henchmen  were  for  ev'r>'  knight  assign'd, 
"White  velvet,  hut  r/nJmm,  for  cloaka  they  wore, 

Drydvn.   Flower  #  the  Leaf. 

UN-SHOT,  v.     Not  stricken  by  any  thing  cast 


or  tnpown, 


litted  i 


[ected. 
nd  lays, 


With  Cupid's  pointed  an 

They  with  a  touch  (they  are  so  keen  !) 

Wound  us  unshot,  and  she  unseen.—  Waller.  Night  Piece. 

UN-SHOUT,  v.  To  remove,  to  destroy  (the 
effects  of)  a  shout  or  a  noise,  shot  or  thrown 
forth. 

Vnshoot  the  noise  that  banish'd  Martius  ; 
Repeale  him,  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother  : 
Cry  welcome  ladies,  welcome. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  v.  se.4. 

UN-SHRI'NKING.     Not  withering,  diminish- 
ing, contracting,  drawing  in,  withdrawing. 
He  onely  Liu'd  till  he  was  hut  a  man, 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowe.sse  confirmed 
n *>>)■■  inkiny  station  where  he  fought, 


1 1  Ice  i 


Shakespeare.   Jh/c/»?th,  , 


UN-SHRIVE.  "To  shrive  is— to  hear  con- 
fessions  and  enjoin  penance,"  (Somner.)  Un- 
contested. 

By  ther  sei 

Though  all 
Thei  woll  r      _ 

Imputed  to  Chaucer.  Plowman's  Tale. 

UN- SHROUD,  u.  See  Enshrowd.  To  dis- 
cover or  uncover;  to  disclose. 

At  length  the  piercing-  Sun  Ins  bcames  mi  shrouds, 
And  with  his  arrows  the  idle  l'o_-  doth  chase: 
The  broken  mist  lies  melted  all  in  tears. 

P.  Fletcher.  Purple  Island,  c.  12. 

UN-SHRU'BBED.  Not  planted,  set  or 
covered  with  bushy  trees  of  low  growth. 

Who.  with  thy  saffron  wings,  vpnn  my  flowres 
DifFusest  h'Miy  tiroes,  refreshing  showres, 
And  with  each  end  id' thy  blew  In. we  do'st  crowne 
My  bosLie  aires,  and  my  r<>A>nthd  downe. 


UN-SHU'NNABLE.    >        That 
Unshu'nned.                  )   avoided 

cannot     be 

r  evaded,  or 

escaped. 

Ererogatiu'd  are  they  leas  ■  the  i  the  b  ise, 

'lia  destiny  unthunnable,  li'<e  death. 

... 

UNS 
UN- SHUT,  v.     To  throw  open ;  to  open. 
This  noble  knight,  this  January  the  old 
Swiche  deintee  hath  in  it  to  walke  and  pley, 
That  he  wnl  suffre  no  wight  here  the  key, 
Sauf  lie  himself,  for  of  the  smal  wicket 

With  which  whan  that  hun  list'he  it  unsheite. 

Chaucer.   The  Marchantes  Tale,  V.  9922. 

For  he  the  dore  vnshetfe 

So  priilely,  that  nnm-  it  herde.  —  Guivcr.   Con.  A.   b.  VI. 
Goe   say  that   the   plaguy — spirituall — leprousie   of  sinne 
rising  up  in  the  forehead-  of   many  in    thai    church,   n-islint 
up,  uncovered,  (yea.   wilfully  let  loose)  infects  all  both  per- 
sons and  things  amongst  them. 

Bp.  Halt.   An  Apohuj/c  against  Brownisis,  §  55. 

UN- SICK.       Not  weak,  ailing,  diseased,  dis- 
ordered. 

And  I  as  whole  as  any  wight, 

Up  rose  with  joyous  lierte  and  light, 

And  all  forget  had  my  desease. — Chaucer.  Drenme. 

UN-SI'FTED.        Not    separated,     discerned, 
skilled. 
The  ground  one  year  at  rest,  forget  not  thou 
With  richest  dung  to  hearten  it  again, 
Or  with  unsifted  ashes.  May.   Virgil. 

Polon.  Affection,  pub.    You  speake  like  a  greene  girle, 

Dooe  you  beleeue  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  s^.  3. 


good,  or  of 
or   appear- 


UN-SIGHT.        }       Notseemmg 
Unsightly.  I  good   seeming 

Uns.  outlines*.    f£nce  to  the  eye, 
Unsi'ghteo.  ) 

/  '/isi< ihtcd, — not  insight. 
And  also  fearing  leste  beeyng  a  slouenly  felowe  and  vn- 


iifjlitfti/  in  his  geare,  and  ■■ 
should  1 


Luke, 


.  18. 


I  bear  a  heart  as  loyal  unto  you 

In  this  unsightly  body  (which  you  please 

That  are  far  more  befriended  in  their  births. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.  Cupid's  Revenge,  Act  i. 
If  they  fall  short,  then  must  a  superficial  colour  of  repu- 
tation by  all  means,   direct   or   indirect,  be  gotten  to  wash 
over  the  unsightly  bruise  of  honour. 

Milton.  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 
When,  dearest,  I  but  think  of  thee, 
Methinks  all  things  that  lovely  be 

Are  present,  and  my  soul  delighted; 
For  beauties  that  from  worth  arise, 
Are  like  the  grace  of  deities, 

Still  present  with  us,  tho'  unsighted,—  Suckling.   Sung. 
So  that  were  it  not  for  leaving  an  u/is/yhfly  gap  so  neer  to 

little  seems  to  he  requir'd  above  transcription,  almost  super- 
fluous.— Milton.    Hist,  of  England,  b.  ii. 

There  was  a  great  confluence  of  chapmen,  that  resorted 
from  every  part,  with  a  design  to  purchase,  which  they  were 
to  da  "  unsight,  unseen."— Spectator,  No.  511. 

It  must  have  been  a  fine  genius  for  gardening  that  could 

have  thought  of  forming  such  an  unsightln  hollow  into  so 

beautiful  an  area,  and  to  have  hit  the  eye  w  itu  sc.  uncommon 

and  agreeable  a  scene  as  that  which  it  is  now  wrought  into. 

Id.  No.  477. 

The  unsightliness  in  the  legs  may  be  helped  by  wearing  a 
laced  stocking.— Wiseman.  Surgery. 

That  fortitude  of  reason,  which  led  you  to  liberty,  hath 
hetiayed  you  in  the  pursuit  of  truth:  and  those  unsightly 
errors  you  have  embraced  in  its  stead,  suffer  you  not  to 
enjoy  the  blessing  you  had  so  greatly  purchased. 


Such  a  f.iiih  as  (his  is  that  which  Si  James  writes  so  ear- 
nestly against,  as  dead,  and  uitsiynifyitiy  m.I  il  sell  alone)  to 
the  purp.v  of  justification,  mid  acceptance  with  God. 

Glanvilt,   Ser.  II. 

UN-SI'LLY.  Not  blessed  or  happy;  and, 
consequentially,— wretched,  miserable. 

I  am  an  unceli  [miser]  man,  who  sehal  delyuer  me  fro 
the  bodi  of  this  syune  l—Wiehf.  Romayns,  c.  7. 

Unharuy  is  unset./,  thus  men  say. 

Chaucer.  The  Rcves  Tale,  v.  4209, 
This  I  sec  (quod  I)  either  what  blisfulnesse,  or  els  what 

""'■','''"'(   ,mi-'via|    is   estahlished    in    the  descries  Ot"  good. 


Howe  1c 

JM  iy  aft.r  this,  whan  I  am  go 

Of  thilke  vnaefy  iolife  wo.  Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

UN- SIN,  v.  \       Unsinm'ng, — not  doing  or  act- 
Unsi'nning.  i  ing  wrong  or  in  disobedience  to 

he  laws  of   God;    (not   violating  or  neglecting 

hem.) 
Sometimes  it  [works]  is  taken  for  a  perfect,  actual,  vn- 

>t):iin;l  obedience,    sunn-times    fur  a    sincere   endeavour  to 

lease  God.—  Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.   Ser.  3. 


vour   as  with    an  ottend.-d  Cod  ;    sine-  when  a    sin    is  pa^t, 
ief  may  lessen  it,  but  not  unsin  it,— Fcttham,  pt.  i.  lies.  ay. 

UN-SINCE'RE.  )      i.  e.  In-sincere.     Not  free 
Unsince'rity.         (from  alloy,  from  the  mixture 

'impurity,  of  any  thing  foul,  polluted,  corrupt. 

But  clogg'd  with  guilt,  the  joy  w 


And  therefore  if  a 
That  after  deatli  1 
Or  flames,  or  jaw; 


mill,  ml.  in-  . 


M,i„,- 


Id.  Lucrt 

■  dissolve 


UN-SI'GNED.  Not  marked,  noted,  or 
notified  (by  name  subscribed),  not  subscribed  by 
name. 

Vpon  paine  to  he  forfayted,  applyed,  and  confiscated  tovs 

and  into  our  hand,   if  they  be  found  rrnignn!  and  not  sealed 
with  the  seaXe.—Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

UN-SIGNI'FICANT. 

Unsigni'ficantly. 

Unsi'gnifying. 
noting  nothing  ;  meaning  nothing. 

For  if  so  be  there  are  some  few  ignorant  and  unlettered 
persons,  among  many  learned  and  skilful  clerks,  yet  will 
they  like  unto  mute  letters,  and  consonants  between  vowels, 
participate  with  them  in  a  kind  of  voice,  not  altogether  in- 
articulate and  u»s,y»ijicunt  —Holland.   Plutarch,  p.  527. 

The  temple  of  Janus,  with  his  two  controversal  faces, 
might  now  not  ntuigiiifica/iitly  be  set  open. 

Milton.  ArcopagilicG. 
2113 


^  i.  e.  Insignificant, 
V  making  no  sign,  or 
J  note,   or  mark  ;    de- 


I  am  now  satisfied,  that  a  spir 
any  unsincerity  be  so  prepared, 

crude  Mold.  —  linyl,-.    IVorks,  vol.  1.   p.  60V. 

UN-SI'NEW>.  |      To   deprive   of  strength, 
Unsi'newy.  )  might,      firmness,      vigour, 

energy. 

In  case  any  thing  is  excusable  in  them,  it  is  not  in  regard 

of  themselves,  but  in  comparison  with  some  other  formless, 
un.sim-iry  writings. 

Slrype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Edw.  VI.  {from  Hayward  ) 
This  skill  wherewith  you  have  so  cunning  been, 
Unsineivs  all  your  pow'rs,  unmans  you  quite. 

Daniel.  Musophilns. 
King.  O  for  two  special  reasons, 
Which  may  to  you  [perhaps]  seeme  much  vnsinncwed, 
And  yet  to  me  they  are  strong. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,   Act  iv.  sc,  7. 
I  said  before,  and  I  repeat  it  that  the  affected  purity  of 
the  French,  has  mt<i.ieiv\i  their  beroick  verse. 

Dry  den.  Virgil,  Ded, 
We  never  knew  this  vain  expence,  before 
TIT  effeminated  Grecians  brought  it  o're  : 
Now  toys  and  trifles  fn»;n  their  Athens  come, 
And  dates  and  pepper  have  unsinnew'd  Rome, 

Id.  Persius,  Sat.  f>. 
UN-SFNGED.       Not     scorched    or    burned 
deeper  than  the  surface. 

■ Whole  woods  of  unctuous  pine 

Are  fell'd  for  thee,  and  to  thy  glory  shine  ; 
l'.y  Ihee  protected,  with  our  naked  soles, 
Thru'  Haines  luizinyd,   we  match,  and  tread  the  kindled 
coals.  Dryden.   Virgil,   ,-Kveis,\i.^\. 

UN-Sl'NGLED.     Not  selected  one  by  one; 
not  selected  or  separated. 

Quite  otherwise  the  stags,  a  trembling  train, 
In  her. ;s  mtsingl'd,  scour  the  dusty  plain  ; 
And  a  long  chase,  in  .'pen  view  maintain. 
Drydi 


JEneis,  b.  iv. 
tiling,   or  subsiding, 


UN-SI'NKING.      Not 
or  submerging. 

Ye  warbling  fountains,  and  ye  shady  trees 
Where  Anxur  feds  the  col  refreshing  breeze 
Blown  off  the  sea,  and  all  the  dewy  strand 
Lies  cover'd  with  a  smooth,  unsin  king  sand. 

Addison.  Italy,  (from  Martial.) 

UN-SITTING.     (Perhaps)  unsuitmg,  or  not 
sitting  easily,  becomingly,  gracefully. 

And  lave  people  agaynste  priestes,  haue  vsed  to    haue 

euyl   language,  and  c\  trh  r   agaynste  oilier  to  speake  vnsyt- 


Byrne 
fyll  atwene  the  u.  yftnge 

strokes.— Fabijan.  ChrunycU 

From  his  firste  I 


UNS 

wrastlynpe  dyuycioi 


:  after  wordes  t 


uynjre  rule  vnder  the  Romaynes  vnto 

tlie  fyme  that   lie   was   slayne  of  Allectus,  viii   yeres,  Nat 

without   excereyftynge  of  his  nlde   accustomed  tyranuyes 

and  other  otuultyuge  condicyons. — Id.  lb. 

The  nohle  emperour  Augustus,  whan  it  was  shewed  him, 

thought  it  a  suIiiciL'iit  aus-.vtre  that  in  a  fre  cite  me  mu^t 
haue  their  tug,e$  nedes  at  liberie. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Governovr,  b.iii.  c.  12. 

The  next  day  the  Marednns  prud^ed  and  thought  it  a 
matter  rn.\>/'i»y  \'  Pcidicas  shuld  he  brou.ht  in  danger  of 
death  after  such  a  sort.— Brende.   Quint  us  Curlius,  foL  309. 

UN  SIZABLE.   That  cannot  be,  that  are  not, 
apportioned,  proportioned,  dimensioned,  in  bulk 
or  magnitude. 
1  am  nnt  without  hopes,  that  hy  this   method   I  shall 

bring  snme  "■■.■.—■■I'-'r  tYie:iiis  •>{  mint.-  intn  shap  and  breadth, 
as  uel]  as  others,  vhn  are  languid  and  consumptive,  into 
health  and  vigour.—  Tatter,  No.  2-11. 

UN-Sl'ZARED.     Unsheared,  unshaven. 

Such  a*  the  ttniizar'd  churchman  from  the  flour 

5ry  as  the  stun,  that  measures  it,  should  lay 
Vpjii  thy  ashes  on  the  funeral  day. 

Elegy  upon  Dr.  Donne. 

tTN-SI'ZED.  Not  sized;  not  stiffened  by 
size  (a  kind  of  glue). 

If  I  had  staid  any  longer  I  should  have  burst,  I  must 
have  been  let  on 

UN-SKI'LLEDO 

I'SSKl'LFCL. 

Ukski'lfullt. 

UssKI'LFELNE! 

having  or  being  possessed  of  knowledge,  art, 
ability — to  perceive,  conceive,  or  perform. 

Norheles  the  kyng  of  Tancrede  did  fulle  curteisly, 

To  kyng  tt   he  gede.  &  said  he  was  redy, 

The  testament  to  fulillle  of  kyng  William, 

Si  that  his  men  fulle  ille  v/nkitfuUij  nam. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  152. 

The  kynge's  ansuere  was  smert.  &  said  "  Ise  the  wille 

Thorgii  pride  of  liert  reuile  me  with  virskilie."— Id.  p.  312. 

Sconier  &  umkit/ttl  to  hem.  that  skil  shewede. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  S3. 
Tarquinius  made  vtntkitfulty 


(Not  distinguishing,  dis- 
not  seeing  or  perceiving 
clearly  and  distinctly  ;    not 


geyn  a  towne  with  ira 


The  whyche  pollicie.  thnuuli 

Fmnge   and    v»  .Ir.lfnll   people, 
folysb  to  lake  that  it  slnaiM  nreuai 


Gnwer.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 
hadrtc  taken  place  agaynst 


of  our  ownc  s>Hildi--rs  pnetysed 
were  not  aide  to  ahy.ie  one  push 
tourued  their  backs.— Id.  lb.  fol.i 


Gotdmge,  Ccesar,  fol.  32. 
Iiaduftuntage  that  we  had 
fm-j  ot  our  enemyes  that 
nd  thrnugh  the  proweru 

nrmrr  conflicts,  they 
:  vs.  but  by  and  by 


When  here  and  there  we  did  them  overthrow, 
Striken  with  dread,  unskilful  of  ihe  place. 

Surrey.    Virgiie.  Mnexs,  b.  il. 


-Dray tun.  Poty-Otbiou,  s.4. 

l  :i!  of  running  to  God.  to  trust  in 


unskilful  phys 

dans,  or,  lik 

!  Saul,  to  run  to  a  P 
Bp.  Taylor,  vol 

u'.Ser 

IS. 

The  soldier  then,  in  Grecian  arts  nnskitl'd 

Ifcii;is  tit'  -liver,  or  ■.('  <^.*!il  be  brought, 

With  jewel',  set.  and  evqmsitely   wrought, 

To  glorious  trapping-,  sti.n.hl  the  plate  he  tum'd, 

And  wiili  tlie  y.atdi.g  spu.i  his  horse  adorn'd. 

Congreve,  Juvenal,  Sat 

11. 

This  way  of 
priety  of  the  1 

ought  to  be.— 

using  a  man's  words,  according  to  the  pro- 

ugnage,  thmigh   it   have  not  always  the  ur"<'d 
itirietstood  :  yet  most   commonly  leaves  the 
him.  who  is  so  unskilful  in  the  language  he 
to  understand    it,  when  made    use    >I  as  it 
Locke.  Hum.   Underst.  ]y.ii\.c.  11. 

The  doctor  is  here  confounded  1 
Socii.ian  and  Arian,  and  very  hh*, 
ttck  both  together;  which  is  utterly 

IVaterland.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  375. 


endeavours  to 


UNS 

%  Itself,  notwithstanding  the  unskilful**  of 

le,  Olearius  informs  us.  that  the  enibav-adors, 
as  secretary,  were  presented  at  one  time  with 

Boyle.' Works,  vol.  ii.  p  10*. 
msy  in  figure,  and,  to  appearance,  unskilfully 
she  outsailed  us  exceedingly. 

Cook.   Thud  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c.  11. 

UN-SKI'RMISHED.  Not  fought  or  battled 
in  parts  or  divisions;  not  engaged  in  slight  or 
partial  conflicts. 

And  ev'ry  thing,  if  fit  for  human  fond, 

Caus'd  to  be  tora/'i.  to  a  vmoiu'ious  mass; 


Drttylon.  Buttle  of  Agincovrt. 

UN- SLAIN.     Not  stricken  or  beaten  f>c.  to 
death) ;  not  killed,  or  quelled,  or  put  to  death. 


et  which  is  wt.rsse.  they  eat  withou 
ill  not  serue  without  paiement,  nor 

nd  endure  among  then,.— Golden  B-i 
At  this,  resuming  heart,  the  prophe 


UNS 
I      UN-SMTTTEN.     Not  struck,  or  beaten  ;  not 
affiicted. 

Of  friendly  uai  iiinns.  which  around  rue  Hew  : 
|        And  sinil'd  un.millei..—  Y.iumj.   Complaint,  Night  4. 

i      UN- SMOKED.     Not  having  the  smoke,  or 
evaporation,  or  fume,  exh&led,  blown  out. 
His  ancient  pipe  in  sable  dy'd, 

,  lay  by  Ins  ride^   ^  v  ^  ^  ^ 

UN-SMOOTH.     Not  plain;  even,  level,  easy. 
Thfer.   Can  there  be  any  uay  MumooM,  lias  end 
|      So  fair  and  good. 

Ileanm.  $  Flelcli.   Thierry  $  Tteodortf,  Act  BE 
I      How  may  weak  mortal  ever  Impe  to  lill 


UN- SMOTE.     Not  stricken  or  beaten, 

li^-lil  nftl.e  Gentile.  tttisin>.te  by  tbe  sword, 


Dnjdett.  Homer.   Ilia! 

UN-SLA'KED.     Not  slowed  or  caused  to  be 
sluggish  ;  not  retarded,  relaxed,  abated,  damped. 

Made  up  like  Hcu-Ues,  »/..7l?  .',/ with  service. 

Beaum.fyFletch.   The  Chances,  Actii.sc.  2. 

Men  for  the  most  part  are  like  unto  tbe  utista/c't  lime, 

wliich  never  heats  till  yon  throw  water  upnn  it ;  so  they 

never  prow  warm  in   devoiiun   nil   somcwii.v  contrary  to 

their  wishes  and  disposition  bet/ins  to  afflict  them. 

Hales.  Item.  Ser.  on  Luke,  Xfiii.  1. 
We  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gasp  away — 


[       Hath  melt 

UN-SO'BER.  )      Not   abstaining  from   drink 

U.nso'berlv.      J  or  drunkenness;  from  ebriety ; 

from   intoxication  ;    from  any  excess,  or  intern. 

Her  eves,  her  talke.  her  pase.  all  were  vnsvber,  wj  ]de,  and 
wanton.— Hale.  Enylisa  V..1.11,?,,  pt.  ii. 

And  [100  many  there  be]   so   „„,„l„,l,,  to    rensoti    and 

they  fall  to  chiding  and  contention. 

Jloi/iilies.  Against  Contention. 


UN-SLA'UGHTERED.    i.e.  Unslain,  (qv.) 
She  feasts  her  young  with  blood  ;  and,  hovering  o'er 
Th'  unstaiigfiter'd  host,  eti.ims  t hi*  promis'd  gore. 

Young.  Paiuplua.e  on  Job,  V.  230. 

1  shall  not  spare  to  unfold, 

More  pitiable  still,  the  woful  end 

Of  other  Grecians,  after  mine  destroy'd, 

Who.  'scap'u,  indeed,  uusl" nijl/ler'd  from  the  field 

Of  Ilium.  Cowper.  Homer.  O'dijsseij,  b.  xi. 

UN-SLEE'PING.  I      Not  lulled,  or  reposed 
Unsle'pt.  )  in     that     drowsiness,    cr 

stupor   of   bodily   and    mental    faculties,   called 

sleep. 


UN-SOCIABLE.  ^        Used   activelv. 

Unso'ciadi.v.  (hating,    or    balding, 

1  Unsociability.  I  keeping,  society,  or  c 
I       Unso'ciai..  J  pany  ;   not  seeking  t 


Not 


They  tbat  detract  and  hale  him  away  to  other  tlie 
interposing  inlerroyaiitms  and  demands  or  other"  ise  r 
doubts  or  make  oppositions  us  lie  sveaketh.  are  Ir.  nines 


and 

with   an  auditory;    ' 
—Holittud.  PlutaiU 

V*7-1 

%B 

iulile 

;:;n,^ 

hecomme 

again,  who  is  t 
U  unpleasant  a 

d«°.b,-,c 

lt«" 

«<T':\ 

Wh, 


:  the! 


Like  as  he  s 


1  great  thought, 


With  visage  and  eiu  nil  forwept. 
And  pale,  as  man  long  i-mtept.—Cliau 

Reseat  dews  oiisrms'd 

AH  but  the  umlmeping  eves  of  God  to 
Wide  over  all  the  [dam,  and  wider  far 
Than  all  this  globous  earth  in  plain  o 


From  the  Byzantine  main's  »»si.-t'/,i»y  spirit  drew 

That  which  he  loved,  tit. knowing  what  he  slew. 

And  died  uiipaidon'd. — Byron.  Manfred,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

UN-SLI'PP1NG.  Not  movinf?  from  its  firm- 
ness or  fastness,  entireness,  security,  uprightness, 
equipoise. 

Agri.  To  bold  you  in  perpetual!  amitie. 
To  make  you  brmliers.  ami  to  knit  your  hearts 

Octauia  to  his  wife. 

Sltahcspcure.  Anthony  §•  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

UN-SLUICE,  v.  To  open  the  sin  ice  (claus- 
us),  that  which  closes  or  shuts  up.     See  Slcice. 

Now  lofty  Calidon  in  mines  lies  ; 

All  aires,  all  decrees  t/nslurce  their  eyes; 

And  hfav'n  and  earth  resound  with  murmurs,  groans  and 
cries.  Drijden.  Odd.  Metum   b  viii. 

UN-SMI'RCHED.  Not  smutted,  dirtied,  or 
defiled. 

Laer.  That  drop  of  blood,  that  calmes 
Proclaimes  me  bastard  : 
Cries  cuckold  to  my  rather,  hranris  the  harlot 

Of  my  Hue  mother.— Shakesptart.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 
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i  president  of  a  feast  to  order  guests.— Id.  I:,  p.  SU. 
Knowledge,  softened  with  complacency  and  good-bi  ceding 


pj-.inl..n;r  n. 
And  bare. 


UN-SO'DDEN.     Not  seethed  or  boiled. 

Than  I  nill  that  the  said  x^iii.  petes  of  fleshe  he  altered 
r.ikya,,.  CkrmiytU.    The  II  til. 


illljL'he,  or  slokf; 

Lam.  Why  should  we  consume  thus,  and  starve, 
Have  nothing  to  relieve  us; 
And  i-he  live  there  that  bred  all  our  miseries. 

Beaum.  §•  Flctch.  Sea-Voyage,  Act  ill. 
UN-SOFT.  )  Not  gentle,  soothing,  delicate, 
Unso'i'tesed.  (pliant. 

Umajieaed,— Not  mollified,  soothed,  assuaged, 
melted. 

Whiclie  lliioke  bristles  oMiis  berd  ii».'n/f. 
Like  to  the  skin  of  Iwumili.li.  sharp  .-,>  !  rcre. 

Ckaucir.   The  Maidtdnles  Tale,  V.  0G99. 
My  wnfull  herte  is  so  to  beate. 
That  all  lnv  wines  Un  mi-.-Jlc—  Goiter.    Con.  A.  11.  Ui 


UNS 


Ah,  Ood  shteM,  man.  that  I  should  clime, 

and  learne  to  looke  aloft : 

This  reade  is  rife,  that  oftentime 

great  numbers  fall  v  a  soft. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  July, 

Even  this  infamous  person  is  thought  a  fitter  object  of 

mercy,  than  Jesus  .  ami   now,   impatient  of  delay,  and  un- 

aofteofd  tiy  all  iln-su  ;i]i..iir;it i-ms,  iliey  cry  out,  more  vehe-  . 

mently  than  ever,  Crucify  him,  crucify  him. 

Jllcrbnry,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  5.  : 

UN-SO'ILED.      Not  dirtied,  filed  or  fouled,  I 
defiled  or  defoulec!,  polluted. 

For  every  man  judged  him  [Cleomenes]  to  he  a  skilfull 

souMier,  anil  a  valiant  captain,  that  wiili  the   power  ■  >!'  m,e 

(]on,'a'.raii»st  all  the  people  of  l'elo|iomu:>us,  anil  against  the 
treasure  of  sn^reat  a  king:  anil  wiihall,  nut  only  to  keep  his 
own  counrrt-y  of  f.acoui.i  itnx-uts  I.  but  far  otherwise  to  hurt 
his  eneinies  countries,  and  to  take  so  many  great  cities  of 
theirs— AW/A.  Plutarch,  p.  677. 

Aug.  Who  will  heleeue  thee  Isabel! ! 
My  vusnild  name,  th*  austeerenesse  of  my  life, 
My  vouch  against  vnu,  and  my  place  i'  th'  state, 


UNS 

'  pays  attention  to  minute  . 


snVcilnlrd,  {!]  but  completely  unexpected,  ai 
from  the  particular  -.uhi.-ct  which  m  ■■;  '.,■• 
tcntion.— Car/an.  Ethical  Treatise,  Ncte  1 1 


,,,.,..„ 


UN- SOLID.  I      Not,   firm,    strong,   weighty, 
Unso'lidnf.ss.  )  grave,  important. 

Perhaps  there  would  he  found  among  them  as  manv  an- 
iliil  and  corrupt"!    jutb-inents  both    in.loctiiue  and  life,  as 

i  any  other  two  corporations  of  like  bigness. 

Milton.  Apoloyy  for  Smcctijmnuus,  §10. 


that   ! 


and  privileges. — Lcijhton.  Com  on  L  Peter 

And  the  extension  of  space  (heing  nothin 

nuity  of  unsolul,  inseparable  and  iinmoveal 

Locke.  Hum.  U: 

Ah  !  whither  now  are  fled, 

Those  dreams  of  greatness?  those  ur.solit 
Of  happiness.'  those  l.inuinc-s  after  fame? 
Those  restless  cares  I  those  husy  bustliiv,'  days? 


Unsuil'd  and  swift,  and  of  a  silken  sound. 

Coivpcr.  Task,  b.-iv.  j 

UN- SOLD.  Not  given  or  delivered  in  ex- 
change  for  mnneti. — as  distinguished  from  barter 
or  an  exchange  oi  goods  for  goods. 

And  Petir  seide  to  him.  Anaiiy.  whi  hath  Sath.tnas  temptid 
thin  herle  tli.it  thou  lie  to  Ihe  llr.nli  Const  and  to  d,  liande 
of  the  prys  of  the  fecld?  whether  it  iikwH  was  not  thin, 


forfayted  vntotl 

And  because  they  slionld  not  be  suspected,  they  left  their 
custody  ufa  Dutch  boy.— Haclcluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  2G7. 

UN-SO'LDIERED. )       Not.   accoutred,    ar. 

Ussn'i.niF.nt.Y.  (rayed,  like  soldiers,  in  a 

soldier-like  or  military  manner;  not  having  a  mili- 
tary appearance. 

Who  (to  be  short)  put  all  his  power  to  practise; 


Thomson.    Winter. 

UN-SO'LVED.  |     Not  loosened,  or  relaxed, 
Unso'lvible.        S  explained  or  cleared. 

If  unsolrit.le  otherwise,  there  is  still  the  more  assurance 

f  undeniable  demonstration. 

More.  On  the  Seven  Churches,  c.  10. 


As  Aristotle  vpon  Caldee 

F.nsainple  of  [treat  auctoritee 
Unto  kyuge  Alisaunder  taught 
Of  thilke  folke,  that  were  vnmug'tt 

Towarde  her  kyuge  for  his  pillaye. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.vi. 

And  peraduenturc  the  man  had  amended  and  standen 

still  in   mace,  if  some  ettyll  counsaile  had  not  cuinen  at 

cion'or  meane  to  send  him.— Sir  T.  More.   Uoil.cs,  p.  347. 
Oft  times  it  haps,  that  sorrowes  of  the  mind 

Find  remedy  vnsought,  which  seckinc  e.ai t  lied. 

Spenser.  Faetie  Quecne,  b.  vi.  c.  4. 
Is  there  a  remedy  in  human  wisdom. 
My  mind  has  left  unsought,  to  help  this  evil  r 

Howe.  Royal  Convert,  Act  iil. 

UN- SOUL.       Not   having   soul   or  spirit  or 
breath  of  life,  animating  or  vital  principle. 

Death  with  most  unm  and  eriesly  vi-n;a'  scene, 

Nc  ought  to  sec,  luit  like  a  shade  to  weene, 
Vnbodied,  vnsoul'd,  vuhcard,  vnseene. 

Spenser.  Fuerie  Quecne,  b.  vil.  c.  7. 
I  knownot  what  jni^.mle.i  creatures  thev  be.  and  so  with- 
out conscience  —  Skelton.  Hht    of  Don  Quixote,  pt.  iv.  c   5. 

Not  whole  or  whole 
robust,  str 
junded,  or  established ; 
wise,  judicious. 


UN- SOUND.  "|  Not  v 
Unsoundness.  >  healthy, 
Unso'cnolv.     J  well  fou 


UN-SOOT,  i.e.  Un 


le.  Story  of  Tltclcs,  pt.  i. 
me  my  pipe, 


Calender.  December. 


;  good  <l 


.  SfFlelch.  Loyal  Subject. 
e  guts,  that  they 


e  tiling  i 
should 


ned 


-Rymer.  On  Tragedy,  p.  134. 
UN-SO'LBMN.     Not  serious,  grave,  devout, 
is  at  the  performance  of  ritual  or  ceremonious 
jservances. ) 

Of  whiche  folke.  the  renorrte  is  neither  ouer  olde  ne  tmr 
'.,„;,<„■  —Chancer.    Biecius,  b    i. 


Spenser.  Shepht 

UN-SOO'THED.  Notallayed,assuaged,lulled, 
calmed. 

And  though  bis  lonely  habits  threw  of  late 


For  them  at  least,  his  soul  compassion  knew. 

UN- SOPHISTICATE.  >     Not  counterfeited. 
Unsopih'sticated.  )  falsified, adulterated,  j 

If  we  will  hut  with  diligence  search,  wc  may  surely  finde  J 

More.  Defence  of  the  Philosophical  Cabbala,  Introd.  | 
And  yet  they,  by  obeying  the  unsophisticated  dictates  of 

nature,  enjovd  ihe  most  vaiuaiiie  Mc-sinc-  .,['  lile  .  a  vie.  r- 
ons  health  of  l.odv,  »ith  a  constant  serenity,  and  freedom 
of  mind.— Dryden.   Virgil.  Oeorgics,  Pref. 

We  preserve  the  whole  of  our  feelings  still  native  and  ' 
intire,  unsophisticated  by  pedantry  and  infidelity. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

UN-SO'RROWED.     Not    grieved,    not    re- 
gretted— painfully. 
Vol.  What  shall  I 

Cel.  Dye  like  a  for 


pastors,  then  by  i 


In'  all  authorized  English 
.„.,/'.,  e/  l:< title.  §8.  Pref. 


[theyj  are  wil 
as  well  as  oth 

proposition    1 

The  vnsou, 

posed,  and  is 

reliL'imi  or  Cb 

UN-SO'UNDABLE.  )       That     cannot     be 
UxsocxDFD.  f  searched,  proved,  tried, 

t,  searched  to  the  depth  or  bottom  of. 


UN-SOLI'CITED.  )   Not  entreated,  implored, 
Uxsoi.i'cnot's.  (sued,     urged    earnestly, 

importunately  or  anxiously. 

My  I.or.l  ni"  Canterbury,  and  got  your  leaue 

To  make  this  prcS'iit   snninimis  i'"S">ic>l'-d. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  ii.  SC.  4. 


:  the  t 


irment  of  getting  upon  my  lees. 

Idler.  No.  9. 
the  founder  and  author  of  philosophy, 


■':-: ' 


committed,  the  best,  the  perfetrest.  the 
amongst  vs  all.  anti  yet  cleane  passe  them 
for,  and  vnrepented  of. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical!  Politic  b.  v.  §  73. 

UN-SO'RTED.     Not  well  disposed  or  appro- 
priate, adapted,  accommodated,  suited. 

The  friends  you  hane  named  vncerlaine,  the  time  it  selfe 
vnsoited,  and  your  whole  plot  too  liclit. 

Shakespeare.   1  PI.  lien.  IV.  Act  ii.  SC.  3. 

order  or  coherence. —  Walts.  On  Ihe  Mind,  c.  19. 

UN-  SOUGHT.   Not  asked,  searched,  inquired, 
looked  after. 


I      For  Orpht 


To  swe 
Deckt  • 


i  the  t 


Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals, 
The  fox  bark-es  not  when  he  should  steale  the  la 

V,,    |a,.   li'     S    anal  i       ■     '.d   a-  .a    n.  .11 

Vitsouirlcd  vet,  .and  lull  ol'ueepe  lleceite. 

Shakespeare.  2  PI.  Hen.  VI.  Act 
This  is  certain,  that  the  thoughts  of  God  are  all  no 
in  thcnsiht  s  than  deep  and  uus.'ood.ihle  by  us 


Pel. 


ge  of  their  ii'iioranre  am!   ./  n  <,,'!,,-,  ,.:,s  to  rnnceal  it. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  23. 
VOL.  II, 


UN-SOU'RED.  Not  being  or  becoming  harsh, 
unpleasinrr,  morose,  severe ;  applied  to  the  palate, 
— not  acid. 

The  first  means  of  prohibiting  or  checking  putrefaction, 

is  cold  :  for  so  we  see  that  neat  and  drink  "ill   last  longer, 

unputrefied  or  unsoured,  ^™|ft  ^J^„  ^j,,^  j  m< 

12  0 


•  Secure  those  golden  early  joys, 

That  youth  unsowr'd  with  sorrow  bears, 

Ere  withering  time  the  taste  destroys, 
With  sickness  and  unweildy  years. 

Dryden.  Horace, 


.  Ode  9. 


UN-SOW,  or)      This  very  old  word  is  very 

Unse'w,  v.        J  common    in     speech,    though 

not  tili  now  received  into  an  English  dictionary. 

To  remove ;  to  destroy  that  which  is  sowed  or 
joined   together  by  intersertion,    (sc.    of  string, 
thread,  &c.) 
Hue  sholde  unsywe  hure  smok.  and  sette  ther  an  heire 
To  afaiten  hure  llesch.  that  fers  was  to  synne. 

Piers  Plvuhman,  p.  87. 
Unsowed  was  the  body  soone, 
As  he  that  knewe,  what  was  to  doone. 

Gawer.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 


i  bestrowed, 


But  the  hare  ground,  with  hoary  I 
Must  be  their  bed,  their  pillow  was  vnsowea, 
And  the  fruits  of  the  forrest  was  their  feast : 
For,  their  bad  Stuard  neither  plough'd  nor  sowed, 
Ne  fed  on  flesh.— Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  4. 

UN-SO'WED.  >      Not  set  or  placed  (applied 
Unso'wn.  jto  seed  set)  to  grow,  germi- 

nate, vegetate. 


scarcity  and  dearth  by  the  reason  tV  etiuiti.I 

nes,  in  what  misery  and  calamity  shal  we  be, 
le  shal  send  us  the  contrary  ? 
Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Bp.  of  Rochester  to  Charles  II. 


Didst  not  thou 

Water  with  heav'nly  show'rs  her  womb  unsown, 
And  drop  down  clods  and  flow'rs? 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Victory  S,  Triumph. 


They,  trusting  to  the  gorls.  plant  not,  or  plough  ; 

All  fruits,  wheat,  barley,  and  the  vinous  grape 
Large-cluster'd,  nourish'd  by  the  show'rs  of  Jove. 

Couper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.ix. 

UN-SPA'RED.  "\         Not    preserved    or    re- 
Unspa'rixg.  V  served,    kept    or   withheld 

Unspa'ringlt.     )  from,  abstaiued  or  forborne  ; 
not  used  with  parsimony. 

Thou  therefore  on  these  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flours 
Feed  first,  on  each  beast  next,  an-i  fish,  and  fowle, 
No  homely  morsels,  and  whatever  thing 
The  sithe  of  time  mowes  down,  devour  unspord. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 
No,  no;  unsparing  Time  will  proudly  send 
A  warrant  unto  wrath,  that  with  one  frown 
Will  all  these  mocknes  of  vain-glory  rend. 
And  make  them  (as  before)  ungrae'd,  unknown. 

Daniel.  Mn'..->p!;:.'rr. 
The  Lord  unsparingly  hath  swallow'd 
All  Jacob's  dwellings,  and  demolished 
To  ground  the  strength  of  Juda,  and  profan'd 


What  a  pity  it  is,  that  he,  [Frederick  the  great]  who  loved 
France  so  well  as  to  chastise  it.  was  not  now  alive,  by  an 
unsparing  use  of  the  rod  (which  indeed  he  would  have 
spared  lull,',)  to  give  them  another  instance  of  his  paternal 
affection.—  Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  4. 

UN-SPA'RRED.  Not  closed,  shut,  stopped 
or  made  fast  (with  a  spar, — usually  a  bar  or 
beam.) 

Looke  if  the  gate  be  umperde  —  Chancer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Like  as  the  bird  within  the  cage  inclosed, 
The  door  unsparred,  and  the  hawk  without, 

'Twixt  death  and  prison  piteously  oppressed, 
Whether  for  to  choose,  standeth  in  doubt. 

Surrey.  IVhelher  Liberty  by  Loss  of  Life,  Src.  be  preferred. 

UN-SPEAK,  v.  \       To    recant    any    thing 

Unspe'akable.      V  spoken. 

Unspe'akablt.  )  Unspeakable,— t\\a.t  may 
not  be  spoken,  uttered,  or  told,  or  expressed; 
above  or  beyond  the  powers  of  speech  or  utter- 
ance. 

Leat  it  come  to  your  remembraunce  again,  how  that  of  al 
these  tlwnges  which  haue  now  been  docn,  he  leaft  not  any 
one  po-.net  vnspoke  of,  or  vntold  afbrehand  whan  he  was  yet 
in  Galilee.—  Udal.  Luke.c.U. 

And  the  morow  after  brought  them  with  great  honor  to 
Canturburie,  where  they  uere  with  due  reuerence  and  in- 
tpeakahlr  loy  rewind  „t  ,ir,  hhi-hop  Richard. 

Halinshed.  Chronicles  of  England.  Hen.  II.  an.  1129. 


TINS 

And  therfore  if  a  man  -wyW  ryghtly  thynke  of  God  him 
eelfe,  let  his  mynde  ouerrunne  all  worldly  creatures,  and 
conceiue  him  onlyc  alune  whiche  is  highest,  best,  most 
excellent,  most  mightie,  and  him  that,  without  exception, 
doth  vmpeakably  excede  all  other  thinges. 

Fisher.  A  Godtie  Treatise,  $c. 
For  euen  now 

I  put  myselfe  to  thy  direction,  and 

Vmpeake  mine  owne  detraction. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Activ.  sc.  3. 

O  huge  and  most  vnspeakable  impression 

Of  loues  deepe  wound,  tli.it  jderst  the  pitious  hart 

Of  that  deare  Lord  with  so  entire  affection, 

And  sharply  launching  euery  inner  part. 

Dolours  of  death  into  his  souie  did  dart. 

Spenser.  An  Hymne  of  Heauenly  Loue. 

What  is  this,  besides  tyranny,  but  to  turn  nature  upside 
down,  to  make  both  religion,  and  the  mind  of  man  wait 
upon  the  slavish  errands  of  the  body,  and  not  the  body  to 
follow  either  the  sanctity  or  the  sovereignty  of  the  mind, 
unspeakably  wrong'd,  aiid  with  all  equity  complaining? 

Milton.   Tetrachotdon. 

It  must  he  certainly  a  state  unspeakably  anxious  and 
uncomfortable  to  find  one's  self  dragged  to  the  grave,  with- 
out knowing  whether  the  last  trumpet  shall  call  him  thence 
to  heaven,  or  to  hell.—  Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  380. 

Nevertheless  the  very  sound  of  a  miserable  or  an  insen- 
sible Deity  is  shocking  to  the  ear  and  repugnant  to  all  our 
notions,  nor  was  there  ever  any  one  who  admitted  the 
Being  of  a  God  that  did  not  conceive  him  unspeakably 
happy.—  Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  c.  15. 

Well  Madam,  what  if,  after  all  this  sparring, 
We  both  agree,  like  friends,  to  end  our  jarring  ? 
And  that  oui  fi  u  tin  unbroken, 

"What  if  we  leave  the  epilogue  u-ispriken  ? 

Goldsmith.  Epilogue  to  the  Sisters. 

UN-SPE'CIFIED.     Not  named  particularly  ; 
not  distinctly  set  forth  ;  not  particularized. 
Now  neighbour  Turfe,  the  cause  why  you  are  call'd 
Before  me  by  my  warrant,  but  unspecified. 
Is  this.  B.  Jonson.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Surely  were  it  not  requisite  to  have  been  concealed,  it 
had  not  passed  unspecified. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  1. 


UNS 

UN-SPIDE.     Sec  Unespied. 

And  Coelia  now, 

(That  had  the  fame  for  her  white  arched  brow 
While  all  her  lovely  fellowes  busied  were 
In  picking  off  the  jems  from  Tellus'  haire, 
Made  tow'rds  the  creeke,  where  Philocel,  unspide, 
r  shepheard  that  their  May-games  plide> 


annia's  Pastorals,  b.  H.  8.  5. 
But  first  with  narrow  search  I  must  walk  round 
This  garden,  and  no  corner  leave  unspt'd. 

Milton.  Paradis:  Lost,  b.  it. 
I  thought  them  such,  and  went  prepar'd  to  pry, 
And  trace  the  charmer,  with  a  critic's  eye  ; 
Itesolv'd  to  find  some  fault,  before  unspy'd, 
And  disappointed,  if  but  satisfy'd. 

Tickell.  The  Fatal  Curiosity. 

UN-SPILT.     Not  wasted,  scattered,  shed. 
To  borrow  to-day,  and  to-morrow  to  miss, 
For  lender  and  borrower,  noyance  it  is  ; 
Then  have  of  your  own,  without  lending  unspilt, 
What  followeth  needful,  here  learn  if  thou  wilt. 

Tusser.  September's  Husbandry. 
That  blood,  which  thou  and  thy  great  gtandsire  shed, 


Lalll 

Had  been  unspilt,  and  happv  Edward  kn 

That  all  the  blood  he  spilt,  had  been  his 

Denhai 


UN-SPI'RIT,  v. 


,.}: 


UN-SPE'CULATIVE.  M'ho  cannot,  who  do 
not  look,  view,  take  a  view,  of  general  conse- 
quences, or  inferences ;  who  do  not  form  theories. 


UN-SPED.    )       Not  having  proceeded  or  ad- 

U\spe'edfi:i..  y  vanced  to  a  prosperous  issue; 
not  having  succeeded  or  prospered. 

Ne  in  ydel  ne  in  vaine  ne  hen  ther  not  put  in  God  hope 
and  praiers,  that  ne  mowen  not  ben  vnspedeful  ne  without 
'  they  ben  rightful.— Chaucer.  Astrolabie. 

And  to  the  kynge  whan  he  cam  nigh, 

He  tolde  of  that  he  herde  and  sigh, 

Howe  that  the  prynce  of  Tyre  is  fled. 

So  he  was  come  ageyn  vnsped.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

His  heart  was  so  agreable  to  hym,  that  neyther  the  highe 
bisinesses  of  them  :  nor  for  all  the  atTayres  of  his  house,  he 
would  not  leue  one  of  thempire  vnsped.— Golden  Boke,  c.  38. 


Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xiv. 
UN- SPENT.     Not   distributed,   disposed    of, 
disbursed,  parted  with,  exhausted,  consumed. 

But  of  thys  frugall,  and  sparyng  feast  of  Jesus,  there  are 
leaft  seuen  baskettes  full  of  broken  meate,  vtupent. 

Udal.  Marke,  c.  8. 
The  thirtieth  [e^cuage]  within  foure  yeares  last  past,  or 
thereabouts,  grafted  to  him,  they  thought  remained   ra- 
spent,  bicause  it  could  not  be  vnderstood  about  what  neccs- 
snrie  affaires  for  the  common-wealth  it  should  be  laid  foorth 
andimploied. — Holinshed.  C/tron.  Hen.  III.  an.  1242. 
Thy  curse  on  Piercy  angry  Heavens  prevent. 
Who  have  not  one  curse  left,  on  him  unspent. 

Drayton.  Rich.  II.  to  Q.  Elizabeth. 

UN-SPHERE,  v.      To  remove,  to  withdraw 
from  the  sphere,  orb,  or  globe. 
Ilrr.  Verelvf 

p  the  stars  with  oaths, 
Should  yet  say,  sir.  no  going. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  i.  sc.  2 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  bear. 
With  thrice  great  Hertn'js,  >,r  unaphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds,  r.r  what  vast  regions  hold 
:  ind,  thai  hath  fi  rsook 

Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook. —Milton.  HPenseroso. 


Cooper's  Hill. 
See  To  Dispirit.     To 
move,   take    away,   or 
Unspi'ritualize,  «■ )  deprive  of  spirit,  heart, 
or  courage. 

Unsptritualize, — to  deprive  of  spirituality,  or  a 
superiority  to,  a  disregard  of,  carnal  or  worldly 
things. 

What  could  the  frailty  of  Arcadius 
Suggest,  to  unspirit  him  so  much,  as  not 
To  fly  to  her  embraces. 

Beaum.  $  Flelch.  Coronation,  Act  iii. 

An  ox  will  relish  the  tender  flesh  of  kids  with  as  much 

gust  and  appetite,  as  an  vnspiritual  and  unsanctified  man 

will  do  the  discourses  of  angels  or  of  an  apostle,  if  he  should 

come  to  preach  the  secrets  of  the  gospel. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 
Now  there  are  several  enjoyments  in  themselves  very 
lawful,  and  yet  such,  as  upon  a  free  unwary  use  of  them, 
will  by  degrees  certainly  indispose  and  unrpiritualize  fhe 
mill.],  dulling  its  appetite,  and  taking  off  its  edge  and  relish 
to  the  things  of  God. — South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  7. 
And  Circumstance,  that  unspiritual  god 
or.  makes  and  helps  along 


Our 

Whose  touch 


dust  ' 


-  all  1 


Byron.  Childe  Harold, 


UN-SPLE'ENED.     Deprived,  destitute  of  a 


Vns.  Yet  the  villainy  of  words,  Signior  Florio,  may  be 
such,  as  would  make  any  unspleened  dove  choleric. 

Ford.  Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

UN-SPO'ILED.  Not  plundered,  pillaged, 
or  bereaved;  not  robbed,  harmed,  injured,  cor- 
rupted. 

After  that  victory  Amyntas  besieged  Memphis,  and  his 
menne  destroied  so  all  the  countrey  thereahoutes,  that  they 
lefte  nothing  vnspoyled.—Brende.   Quint  us  Curtiut,  fol.  52. 
Then  in  a  hollow  cloud,  my  self  will  aid. 
To  bear  the  breathless  body  of  my  maid  : 
Unspoil'd  shall  be  her  arms,  and  unprophan'd 
Her  holy  limbs  with  any  human  hand  : 
And  in  a  marble  tomb  laid  in  her  native  land, 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  x. 
Oh  teach  us,  Bathurst !  yet  unspoiVd  by  wealth  1 
That  secret  rare,  between  th'  extremes  to  move 
Of  mad  good-nature,  and  of  mean  self  love. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  1. 


An  ■ 


generous  and  i 


ispoiled  boy,  at  a  classical  school,  possessing  talent 
isibility,  is  daily,  and  even  hourly,  nourished  with 
growth   in   every    thing 


'.-  A  n 


Remarks  on  Grammar  Schools. 


UN-SPONTA'NEOUS.     Not  willing  or  vo- 
luntary. 

Then  Pallas  struck 

The  suitors  with  delirium  ;  wide  they  stretch 'd 

Their  jaws  with  H,isj>f,ifn,i,->-tis  laughter  loud; 

Their  meat  dripp'd  blood;  tears  fiil'd  their  eyes,  and  dire 

Presages  of  approaching  wo,  their  hearts. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xx. 

UN-SPOTTED.  \       Not    specked,    blotted, 
Unspo'ttfdnfss.     (stained  —  with    marks    of 
defilement  or  impurity. 


Witynge  that  not  hi  corruptible  gold  eilhir  siluer  ye  ben 

buugt  ,'ftn  .if  youre  veyiic  lyuinge  of  fadristradicioun,  but 
bi  the  precious  bluod  as  of  the  lombe  undefutilld  and  a.t- 
spotted.— IViclif.   1  iYi.  c.  1. 

Goildes  determinacion  was 
pardoned  of  all  bys  offences  t 
an  vnspotted  lanlbe. — UdaL  Marke,  I 

Ne  ioy  of  ought  that  vnder  lieauen  doth  houe, 
can  comfort  me,  but  her  owne  ioyous  sight: 
"Whose  sweet  aspect  both  God  and  man  can  moue, 
iu  her  vnspotted  pleasauns  to  delight.— Spenser, 
What  sins  have  I  committed,  chaste  Diana, 
That  my  unspotted  youth  must  now  be  soil'd 
Willi  bloud  of  princes.' 

Beaum.  Sr  Ftelch.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i' 


Unhappy  Dryden  ! — In  all  Charles'  days, 
Itoscomnion  only  boasts  unspotted  bays; 
And  in  our  own  (excuse  some  courtly  strains) 
No  whiter  page  than  Addison  remains. 

Pope.  Imitation  of  Horace,  b.  ii. 

UN- SPIN,  v.     To  undo  the  spinning 
Oh  cruell  fates  !  the  which  so  soone, 
his  vitall  thred  vnspnnne. 

Holinshed.  Historic  of  Scotland,  an.  1577. 

UN-SQUA'RED.  Not  worked  into  square  ; 
not  worked  into  proportion,  proportionate  or 
regular  form ;  not  measured,  or  regulated,  or 
moderated. 

Yet  is  an  idole  indede  nothing  els.  but  either  a  piece  of 

tymber,  or  a  stone,  and  hathe  no  more  Godhead  in  it,  than 

an  other  vnsqitared  piece  of  tym'jer,  or  an  vn  wrought  stone. 

Udal.  1  Cor.  c.  S. 

Tis  like  a  chime  a  mending.     With'  tearmes  vnsquar'd, 
Which  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon  dropt, 
Would  seemes  Hyperboles. 

Shakespeare.   Trorjl.  Ly  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

UN-SQUEE'ZED.    Not  pressed,  compressed, 
or  oppressed. 
O,  far  superior  Afric's  sable  sons, 
By  merchant  pilfer'd,  to  these  willing  slaves  ! 
And  rich  as  unsqueez'd  favourite,  to  them, 
Is  he  who  can  his  virtue  boast  alone  '.—  Thomson.  Liberty. 

UN-STA'BLE.  ^       That  cannot,  or  may  not 
Unsta'bi.eness.    \  stand ;   that  is  not  constant, 
Unsta'blishf.d.  J  steady,    or   steadfast;    firm  j 
or  strong  to  stand ; — weak,  feeble. 

Unstablishcd  (in  Chaucer)  is  an  instance  of  tin 

used    augmentatively,     as    in    unloose,    unstrip, 

uiiirim,  ixc. 

That  he  made  of  the  olde  lawes  is  chartre  atte  Iaste, 

To  holde  uor  him  &  urn-  is  eirs,  .v.  aselede  is  vaste  inou, 

As  suththe,  as  vnslable  man,  withsede  &  with  drou. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  510. 
Stonde  he  nevere  so  styfliche  thorgh  sterynge  of  the  bote 
He  bendeth  aud  boweth,  the  body  his  unstable. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  167. 

Til  into  this  our  we  hungren  and  thirsten  and  ben  nakid, 
and  ben  smyten  with  buffatis,  and  we  ben  unstable  and  we 
traueilen  worchynge  with 


Byu. 

The  sudden  loss  of  thy  false,  feigned,  grace. 

Jf'yat.  The  Lover  having  dreamed,  §-e. 

Wherof  whan  some  of  theym  consyderyd  the  malicious 

and   c«v,'.//./.'  Ludu  ions  ef  In m,  in  auoydyng  more  d.iii  cr 

[that]  to  theyr  countrey  by  his  nieanys  my'ght  ensue,  [they] 

fell  suddenly  vpon  hym,  &  slewe  hym. 

Fubyan.  Chronyclc,  c.  153. 
To  whom  it  was  by  hym  answered,  that  he  greatly  mer- 
uayled  of  theyr  vnstablcnes,  that  they  had  chosen  th'eynt  a 
kynge,  and  nowe  so  sodaynly  wolde  haue  hym  deposyd. 

Id.  lb.  c.  S6. 
There  is  a  great  inadvertency  and  inconsiderateness, 
mcngltancy,  unstable/less,  vanity,  love  of  pleasures,  easiness 
to  be  corrupted  in  youth. 

Hale.  Cont.  vol.  ii.  On  Eccles.  xii.  1. 

UN-STAID.      "|       Not  steady, constant,  firm, 
Unsta'yedness.   Vstable;    firmly  set  or  com- 
Unsta'ying.        J  posed. 
Unstayiny, — not   remaining,   abiding,    or   con- 
tinuing. 

Which  to  haue  conceiled  had  tended  more  to  the  opinion 
of  vertue,  than  to  lash  out  whatsoeucr  his  vnstaied  mind 
affoorded.— Holinshed.  Chron.  Rich.  II.  an.  1397. 

Besides  his  eyi 
changing  of  his  c 
over  all  his  body,  he  might  ! 
great  determination  mixed  with  Sear.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i 
With  that,  he  fiercely  at  him  flew,  and  layd 
(.In  hideous  strokes  Willi  mast  imuoitune  might, 
That  oft  he  made  him  stagger  as  vnstay'd, 
And  oft  recuile  to  shunne  his  sharpe  despight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queetie,  b.  vi.  c.  1 


Next  he  saith,   that  common  discontents  make  these 
breaches  in  unsluid  minds,  aud  men  given  to  change. 

Milton.  Cotaslerion. 
"  Faire  queene,  attend;  but  oh  !  I  feare,"  quoth  he, 
"  Ere  I  have  ended  my  sad  history, 
Unstarjiinj  time  may  bring  on  his  last  houre, 
And  so  defraud  us  of  thy  wished  poure." 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  5. 

UN-STA'INED.     Not  tinged,  dyed,  imbued  ; 
sullied. 

Perd.  Your  praises  are  too  large:  but  that  your  youth 

And  the  [rue  bloud  which  p.  epes  fairely  tbrough't, 
Do  plainly  giue  you  out  an  unstaind  shepherd'. 

Shakespeare.    Winter's  Talc,  Act  iv.  6C.  -1. 
Other  sins  draw  their  being  from  that  original  corruption 
which  we  drew  from  our  parents,  but  this  [spiritual  pride] 


In  whiche  ben  summe  h: 
which  unwise  and  unstable 
doen  othere  sciipturis  to  her  o 


Atr.onge  which  are  rr 

and,  which  they  tint  a 
J  they  doo  other  scriptu 


constitutam]  in  the  nice 


mclif.   1  Conjnlh.  c.  4. 

i  thingis  to  undirstonde, 
ii   deprauen,   as  also  thei 
iwne  perdicioun. 

Id.  2  Petir,  c.  3. 
thynges  harde  to  be  vnder- 

ito  theyr  owne  destruction. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

man  for  the  unstableuesse  of 


.  D'.'vius, 


Than  sheweth  it  well,  that  the  vnstablenesse  of  fortune 
naie  not  attaine  to  receiue  verie  blisfulnesse.— Id.  lb.  b.ii. 
For  Christ  himselfe  maketh  knowlageing, 

God  and  the  worlde,  but  if  he  swerue 
Frowarde  that  one,  and  stoude  unstable. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 


vhich  e 
may  most  easily  fall. 
Hales.  Rem.  Ser.  on  Matt.  xxvi.  75. 
O.  better  Sun ! 

_     'horn  the  cloudy  north, 
Sublim'tl,  not  envies  Languedocian  skies, 
That,  unstaind  ether  all,  diffusive  smile. 

Thomson.  Liberty. 
UN-STA'NCHABLE.  >  Not  stayed  or  stop. 
Unsta'nched.  )  ped  ;    dammed,   ob- 

structed. 

1  for  thy  is  it  although  rcnome  as  of  long  tyme,  as  euet 

to  thinken,  wer  thought,  to  the  regard  of  the 

iuite,  iuexhausla],  it 

lie  right  nought. 


tile 


eternite,  that  is  [on*launch 

ne  should,  not  onelie  seme  littel, 

Gonz.  I'le  warrant  him  for  drowning,  though  the  ship 
were  no  stronger  than  a  mitt-shell,  and  as  leaky  as  an  vn- 
stanched  wench.— Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

UN- STATE,  v.  To  divest,  or  deprive  of, 
rank  or  quality. 

Eno.  Yes  like  enough  :  hye  battel'd  Caisar  will 
Vn.late  his  bappinesse,  and  be  stag'd  lu'  th'  shew 


UN- STATUTABLE.       Notaccordi 
agreeable  to  statute  law. 
That  pica  did  not  avail,  although  the  lease  wet 

riciusly  ///..\/('/,'.uc/c'e.  the  rent  ret 
part  of  the  real  value:  yet  the 
gravely  found  it  to  be  according 

Swift.  On  the  Power  of  the  Bishops. 

UN-STE'ADFAST.  ^  Not  placed  fast.firmly 
Unste'adfastness.  I  or  fixedly  ;  not  firm  or 
Unste'adt.  V  fixed  in  place;  keeping-, 
Unsteadily.  J  holding,  standing  firm  ; 
Unsteadiness.  J  not  constant,  esta- 
blished, determined,  positively  ;  —  changeable, 
wavering,  fickle. 
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,  p.  57. 

And  he  was  not  maad  unslidrfast  in  the  bileue,  neither 
he  biheeldhisbodithaiinenygh  deed  whaiim- he  was  almoest 
ot  an  huudnd  gheer,  ne  the  wombe  of  sare  nygh  need. 

ll'tclif.  Komayns,  c.  4. 

But  whanne  I  wolde  this  thing,  wher  I  uside  unstidefust- 

vc ..... :!  eithir  tho  thingis  that  I  thenke  I  thenke  aftir  liio 

lleisch,  that  at  me  be  it  is  and  it  is  not  ?— Id.  2  Corynth,  c.  1. 

Wherefore  I  doubt  her  brittlenes, 
Her  variance  and  vnsteadfastnes, 
So  that  I  am  as  yet  afraid.  Chaucer.  Drcame. 

Anon  as  the  kyng  harde  of  yo  rebellion  of  ye  Scottes, 
which  to  hym  was  no  great  wonder,  consvderynge  theyr 
great  t'nsledfustnessc,  wrote  his  letters  vnto  si  r  Hem  \  Persy 
erle  of  Northumberlande.— Fubyan.  Chronycle,  an.  litis. 

Ferfher  all  they  fled  for  fearo  when  theyr  mavster  Chryst 
was  take  and  brought  to  iudgement,  Lo  how  great  pusyfla- 
nimitye,  cowardnes  and  r«../,  ,//,.;./„,,,  was  in  them. 

Fisher.  Scuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  143.  pt.  i. 
And  thinke  that  such  mishap,  as  chaunst  to  me, 
May  happen  vnto  the  must  happiest  wight, 
For  all  mens  states  alike  vustedfast  be. 

Spenser.  Daphnaida. 

Such  is  the  unquietnesse  and  unsteadfastnesse  of  some 

dispositions,  affecting  every  veer  new  tonus  of  things,  as, 

if  they  should  be  iollowed  in  their  uncoiistancy,  would  make 

all  actions  of  state  ridiculous  ami  contemptible. 

Bp.  Hall.  An  Humble  Remonstrance. 
"  Forward,  stout  French,  your  valours,  and  advance, 
By  taking  vengeance  for  our  lathers  slain, 
And  strongly  lix  the  diadem  of  France, 
Which  to  iliis  day  unsteady  doth  remain." 

Drayton.  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

Names  must  be  of  a  very  unsteady  and  various  meaning, 

if  the  itleas  they  stand  fur  he  referred  to  standards  without 

us,  that  either  cannot  be  known  at  all,  or  can  be  known  but 

i        Ij  and  uncertainly. 

Locke.  Hum.   Undent,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 


Words  fail  in  the  first  of  these  e 
whereof  they  ; 


I  lac  , 


nion  received  names  ot  tiny  language  of  ideas,  in  which  the 
common  use  of  that  language  dues  md  apply  them:  or, 
3.  When  they  apply  tlieui  very  ,/,-/.,,,,/,/./,/,  making  them 
stand  uow  for  one,  and  by  and  by  for  another  idea. 

Id.  lb.  c.  10. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  monster  is  the  genuine 
issue:  that  is,  in  the  same  circumstances  there  would 
always  be  the  same  kind  of  production.  And  therefore  if 
things  are  now  and  then  niis-sh  iped,  this  inlers  no  unstea- 
diness or  mistake  in  nature. 

IVotlaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  5. 
If  I  have  never  been  settled  with  respect  to  colouring,  let 
ite  desire  to  possess 
Maloae.  Life  of  Reynolds. 

Not    merged,    drenched, 


UN-STI'FLED.     Not  stopped  or  suppressed, 
(by  stuffing,)  not  smothered. 

Art,  brainless  Art !  our  furious  charioteer 
(For  Nature's  voice  unstijled  would  recall) 
Drives  headlong  towards  the  piecipice  of  death  ; 
Death  most  our  dread;  death  thus  more  dreadful  made. 
Young.  Complaint,  Night  2. 

UN- STIMULATED.      Not  pricked,  insti- 
gated, goaded,  incited. 

He  wept  for  anger;  wept  to  see  the  mares, 
Swift  from  the  first,  now  swifter,  and  his  own 
Unstimulated  coursers  thrown  behind. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiii. 


by  the  most 
Feltham.  On  Luke,  xiv.  20. 
Other  men  may  seem  clear  as  long  as  they  are  unstirred. 
Lit  move  and  trouble  them,  and  the  mud  arises. 

Leighton.  Com.  on  1  Pet,  c.  2. 

Be  active  in  all  good  within  thy  reach  ;  as  this  is  a  sign 
"  the  spiritual  life,  so  it  is  a  helper  and  a  friend  to  it.     A 

hloth'.ul  uriiiir /■'./!')  life,  will  make  a  sickly  uuhealthful  life. 
Id.  Ib.c.i. 


UNS 

t'N-STOCK,  v.  To  remove,  to  deprive  of 
tint  ivhii:li  sticks,  fixes,  nr  hr.lils  fixed  or  fast  j  or 
b;.   ivh  ch   uiy  thing  is  held  fixed  or  fast. 

Thus  wli.in  lie  lntHl  his  chKr  lolcen, 

It  shall  nol.Tt v..  .-"•'   /.•-.. 

It  i.  wlian  h-  li»!  in  ham- a  si-.-lit 

OlS'.lile.  Im'.ve  lli.it  he  - el i'.'lit, 

Tll.lt  he  theruil  male  lukeaii.l  muse.— Gower.  Can.  A.b.V. 

The  Trnjans  fast 

Fell  to  their  work.  Iioni  tile  shore  tn  unstick 

lli-li  liKfed  ships.  Surrey.    I'iiyite.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 

Ilitckluyl.   Vmjiiys,  vol.  ii.  p  107. 
UN-STO'CKINGED.   Destitute  of  stockings ; 
bare. 

her  little  feet  uustvekinged  and  liastil.'  ilimsi  in.n  slippers. 
Scott.   Kenilworth,  c.  7. 

UN- STOOPING.  Not  leaning  or  bending,  i 
inclining  or  declining. 


Bijmn.  Childe  Harold,  c.  3. 

UN-  STOP,  i>.     To  remove,  to  take  away,  that 
vhich  blocks  or  closes  up,  fills  up,  dams  up. 


UN- STRING,  B.     To  remove,  to  take  away, 
loose  or  telax— the  string,  or  cord. 
Our  mute  harpes  wntuu'd,  unstrung, 


-Donne,  Vs.  137. 


Congreve.  Ode  In  Q    ^nnff 
lisarmerl  his  .ifnicti.ins.  unstrung  his  miseries 


The  thin"  is  possible,  hi:t  still  the   instruments  might 

hull-:  up  on  a  pe£  ;  an. I  hotli  Mill  lie  unite  lor  ever. 

■  Burke.    Letter  to  Thomas  Burgh,  Esq. 

UN-STRUCK.     Not  smitten,  hit,  or  beaten. 


After 


■  first 


other  u.ie.'s  artery  —fl"j/e.    Il'o,  /.-..  i  ol    lii    p.  111). 

B"n.  Lawyer.  I  believe  there's  many  a  cranny  and  leak 

It  was  prophesied  of  onr  Lord,  that  when  he  should  come 

the  tongue  of  the  dumb  should  Sim,'." 

Up.  Ilorslnj,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

UN-STO'RMED.      Not  assailed  or  assaulted, 
seized  or  taken  bv  violence. 


Addison.   To  Lord  Keeper  Somers. 
UN-STRAIN,  v.      To   undo   or   remove   the 
tightness,  the  close  contraction. 


Of  a  ridd  e.  which  she  put 
Darker,  than  where  they  are  shut. 

B.  Jous-on.  Love  freed  from  Folly. 

The  fonrli-ss  British  priests,  under  an  aged  oak, 

.And  with  an  ax  of  ejil'l.  frinn  that  Jove  sacred  tree 

On  Ih'  ullhen'd  altar  laid,  put  to  the  hall.iw'd  tires. 

Drayton.   PotyOlbion,  8.  9. 


The  eternal  v.isdnm.  from  whence  we  derive  ouv  beings. 
enriched  us  with  all  these  ennoblements  that  were  suitable 
to  the  measures  of  an  unslrnilened  goodness,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  such  a  creature. 

Glamill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatism,  c.  1. 

UN-STRE'NGTIIENED.  Not.  having  ability, 
power,  force,  vigour,  firmness,  added,  or  given. 


gain-sayers  silence,  giuing  them  roundly  to  vnderstand, 
that  where  our  ilurie  is  submission,  wvake  oppositions  be- 
token pride.— Hooker.  Eccles.  Politic,  b.  V.  §  8. 

UN-STRE'\VED.     Not  scattered,  dispersed, 
or  spread. 
Then,  where  lie  found,  more  distant  from  the  ships 
Clear  s-  ace,  u  ntrew'd  with  bodies  on  the  bank 
Of  gulfy  Xaiithns.  Priam's  glorious  son 
Cotiven'd  a  council  of  the  chiefs  of  Troy. 

Cawper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viii. 

From  the  foss 

Emerging,  in  a  vacant  space  they  sat, 

Umtrewd  with  bodies  of  the  slain.  Id.  lb.  b.  s. 


They  journey  toils-. me.  nnfafgued  with  length 

Of  Alpine  ridges  hleak.  hi-h-stretching  hills, 

All  white  with  summer's  snows — f.  Philips.  Blenheim. 

For  who  can  gaze 

On  restless  seas. 

Uoslnuk  with  life's  more  restless  state? — Young.  Ocean. 

UN-STU'DIED.  Not  inured  tn,  not  effected 
or  produced  by  exertion,  exercise,  labour  of  mind, 
of  thought  or  forethought. 


Save  a  few  chosen  friends,  who  sometimes  deign 

Learning  digested  well,  exalted  failh. 

Uustuip/d  wit,  and  humour  ever  gay. — Thomson.  Winter. 

Solomon's  song,  difficult  as  it  is  to  be  interpreted,  may  he 


UNS 

UN-SUBO'RNED.     Not   procured   (sc.)   by 

persuasion  or  allurement. 

Such  a  tone,  as  I  guessed  the  minister  would  have  taken, 

Innpuage  nf  genuine  natural  feeling  under  the  Mnait  of 
patience  exhausted  and  abused. 

Burke.  On  a  Itrglcide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

UN-SUBSTA'NTIAL.  See  In-substantial. 
Not  able  to  stand  under  or  support;  having  no 
steadiness,  firmness,  or  solidity. 

L.J.  Grny.  Then  there's  an  end  of  greatness:  the  vain 

Of  empire,  and  the  crown  that  riane'd  he  fore  me. 

With  all  those  uusuhs'aniial  empty  forms; 

Waiting  in  idle  mockery  about  us. 

Jioice.  Lady  Jane  Gray.  Act  iff. 

They  taste  not  unlike  a  green  cocoa  nut,  and,  like  them, 
prohallly  ihey  \irltl  a  iiiiirtii.ei.t  that  is  »a:cryand  ui.juO- 
sluu!i.,i  —  Ci"'k.   Fn.-t  V-  i,'i(}<\  u.  in.  c.  y. 

UN-SUCCE'EDABLE.  >      In   Brown— that 
Unsocck'eded.  (  could   not  Succeed 

or  prosper,  attain  or  reach,  its  object.  In  Mi)  tun, 
— Inning  no  successor  ;  and,  consequentially,  pos- 
sessed or  retained  for  ever. 

i  in  the  temptation  nf  Christ  lie  [Satan] 


Vulgar  Errottrs,  b.i.  c.  2. 


Milton.  Paradise  Ln, 


UN-SUCCE'SSFUL.  ^     Not  havingreached 

Unsi/cck'ssfully.  V  or  attained  the  end 

Unsuccf.'ssfui.ness.         J  in   view,    the  object, 

the  good  sought  or  desired  ;    not  having  good 

fortune;  not  fortunate,  prosperous,  or  happy. 


nbl*d  : 


Care  keepes  1 
And  where  C 
But  where  vi 
Doth  couch  1 


s  lims.  there,  gnhk-n  slcepe  d'jili  raigre. 
Shakespeare.  Rameu  £  Juliet.  Act  ii.  sc, 


Nor  was  the  heroic  i 


Milton    Pain, 
unsuccessfully  i 


Id.    Way  to  establish  a  Free  Commnvneallh. 


And  who  were  mnst 
that  treaty,  his  appeal 
very  excusable  at  that 


UN-SUBDU'ED.  Not  brought  under;  not 
brought  to  submission  ;  not  subjugated  or  sub- 
jected. 

In  vain  do  we  boast  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  as  that  whereby 
the  guilt  of  our  sins  is  abolished,  if  the  power  of  them  still 

remains  nnsithduvd  in  us .—.-Ulcrburij,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  6. 

UN-SU'BJECT.     Not  cast  low  or  under;  not 
submitted,  subservient,  or  subordinate. 
God  makes  thee  kin?  of  our  estates ;  but  we 

King  of  our  love  :  a  passion  bon:  more  free, 

And  most  unsubject  to  dominion. 

Daniel.  Paneggrick  to  K.  Charles  II. 
rson  or  cause  be  umubjtct  unto 
;  the  power  of  the  king  over  all. 

id  in  all  limited,  that  unto  all  his  proceedings  the  law  itself 

,  a  rule.— Hooker.  Ecctesiasticall  Politie,  b.viii. 

UN-SUBMITTING.  \     Not  yielding,  or  con- 
Unsubhi'ssivb.  (ceding,  or  bending. 

A  Hampden  too  is  thine,  illustrious  land, 


Thomson.  Summer. 
But  so  much  the  more  intolerable  is  such  a  stubhorn 
urwlimissive  frame  of  spirit  in  men  ;  when  the  whole  host 
of  the  creation  he-sides,  are  with  the  highest  readiness  and 
alacrity  continually  intent  upon  the  execution  of  their  great 
niasit-r's  commands.— South,  vol.  x.  Ser.  5. 

UN-SUBORDINATE.  Not  being  of  a  lower 
or  inferior  order,  rank,  or  station. 

Is  not  the  chief  of  them  accus'd  out  of  his  own  boolc,  and 
his  late  canons,  to  affect  a  certain  unquestionable  patri- 
archate, independent  and  untubordinats  to  the  crown  ? 

Milton.  Vf  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 
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God's  decision  ;  belit 
Answer  to  Eikon  Ba, 

Somerset  took  all  pains]  to 


to  the  impoverishing  and  dispiriting  of  the  poor;  and  to 
heal  their  discontents,  which  he  foresaw  ;ilso  a  great  danger 
in  ;  yet  such  was  the  greedy  avarice  of  the  gentry,  that  all 
these  endeavours  proved  v><nicces<-ful. 

Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Edtr.  VI.  an.  154S. 

The  society,  after  inviting  wisr/crrssft,//,/  a  Dutch  and  an 

English  minister,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those 

nations,  to  undertake  their  conversion,  prevailed  on  the 

Rev.  Mr.  Thoroughgood  Moor  to  go. 

Seeker.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  457. 

UN-SU'CCOURABLE.  )       That  cannot  be 
Unsu'coocred.  j   assisted,         aided, 

helped,  relieved. 

In  the  end  some  one  or  other  might  do  an  unsuccourable 

mischief.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iv. 

Him  wretched  thrall  into  his  dungeon  brought, 
"Where  he  remaines,  of  all  vnsnccur'd  and  vn sought. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  iv.  c.  8. 

Keep  out  tb*  intercourse  of  wrong  and  pride, 

That  they  ingulf  not  up  unntccOUT*d  right. 
By  th'  extreme  current  of  licentious  might. 

Daniel.   To  Sir  T.  Egerton. 

UN-SU'CKED.  Not  drawn  or  drained  (as 
the  teats  of  the  mother  by  the  mouth  of  its 
young. ) 

When  from  the  boughes  a  savourie  odour  blow'n, 
Grateful  to  appetite,  more  uleas'd  my  sense 
Then  smtll  of  swtete>i  ft- unci  or  the  teats 
Of  ewe  or  goat  dropping  with  milk  at  eevn, 
Unsuckt  of  lamb  or  kid,  that  tend  thir  play. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix, 

UN-SU'FFERABLE.  ^       See  Insdpfbrabl*. 

Unsi'fferablt.  (  Tbatcannotbeborne, 

TjNst'FFERED.  f  supported,  sustained, 

Unsu'ffering.  '  tolerated,  or  endured. 


UNS 

She  vseth  fill  flnteryng  fnmiliarite  with  hem  that  she 

toffer,,',!,-    sr.rcoit.'  hem     That    she    Iwllll     lefe    in    dispaire 
\npurueied  —Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  ii. 

Now  in  this  yourdeede,  the  maner  is  vngodlye,  the  thing 

Sir  J.  Clucks.  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

For  your  welth  I  leaue  nothyng  vndone  and  ensnffered, 

Vint.  2  Corinthians,  c.  G. 

It  is  unjust  that  any  ordinance,  ordain', I   to  the  pood  and 


nj  discmilurt,  if  not  commonly  ruin. 

Milton.   Telraehordo; 
This  wench  methinks,  does  look  so  uvs,iff,;nt,/„  ugly. 

Vanburgli.   Provoked  Wife,  Act 
Uleat  nut  afresh,  ye  hills  :  ye  mo«y  rocks. 


UN-SUFFI'CIENT.  •,        Sec    IxscPFieii 
Unsuffi'cif.nti.y.  I  Not     adequate ; 

Cssppfi'ciencb.  (equal,  fit,  able,  or 

TTxstiFFt'ciEXCY.  J  pable  ;  not  enough 


fgcgeul  and  vnahle,  and  also  vnprnfytalile. 

Fabijan.  Chroni/cle,  an.  13US. 
Lawes  though  hoth  ordeinetl  of  God  himselfe.  and   the 


Imagine  absolving  ,.r  r„, ,,/,»„•„// ,  disposed  pi-nitfnt^ 
a  real  creating  ut  fnulu-i  virtue  in  them,  must  all 
men  think  it  due—  Id.  lb.  I).  vi. 

The  error  and  unsufficience  of  the  arguments,  doth  make 
that  Ged  hath  not   moved  their   hearts  to  think  such  things 

The  vnsiiffteiencie  of  the  light  or  nature,  is  hy  the  light  of 
Scripture  so  fully  and  so  perfectly  herein  supplyed,  that 
further  light  than  this  hath  added,  there  doth  not  need  vnto 
that  eud.-M.  lb.  b.  ii.  §  8. 

UN-SU'GARED.       Not    impregnated    with 
saccharine  matter. 
TU«  is  a  noble  experiment  if  it  be  true  ;  [that  salt-water 

will   dissolve  silt,  put   inlu  il.   i:>    lesse  time,   than   fresh 

and  easie  infusions  ;  and  it  is  likewise  a  good  instance  of 
attraction,  hv  similitude  of  suhstance.  Try  it  with  sugar 
put  into  water,  fopm-ilv  sneied  :  and  into  other  water  ««- 
tusrat.— Bacon.  Nalurall  Historic,  §  SS3. 


UNS 

leave  those  Joys  nmniling  to  thy  age, 

i  fresh  comer,  and  resign  the  stage.  

Drijden.  Lucretius,  b.wi. 

;e  endowments  are  sacred  to  the  purposes  of  piety 


UNS 
UN-SUPPLA'NTED.      Not  overthrown,   or 
overturned ;  not  undermined. 
Gladsome  they  quaff,  yet  not  exceed  the  hounds 

Of  healthy  lempeiance.  nor  encroach  on  night, 


■ckcr,  vol.  v.  Charge  J. 
may  go  unsuiled  from  his 


h.  ii. 


joilginen 


ppres- 


nary 


t  they c 


tated   murder, 

.  heller  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

UN- SULLY.      Not    soiled,  dirtied,    defiled, 
distaincd. 

Now  by  my  maiden  honor,  yet  as  pure 

Auorld  .,r  torments  though  I  .should  endure, 

■  Lull,  Actv.sc.  2. 


Or  beam,  good  Digby, 


And  lights  ou  lids  I 
Hisfh 


net, in  finm  Stair; 
Pope.  Epislle  to  Sal.  Dial.  2. 

wrelched'lle  forsakes ; 
;  Hies  from  woe, 
d  with  a  tear. 

Young.  Complain!,  Night  1. 


Joru'd.— Couper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 


UN-SUI'TED. 


UNSUl'TAnLENESS. 

Unsui'ting. 


Not  fitted,  adapted, 
agreeable  or  according  to, 
accommodated  or  appro- 
priate. 


In  church-musique   curiositic  and    ostentation   of   art, 

pleaseth  the  care,  and  does  not  naturally  serue  to  the  verie 
kind  and  degree  of  those  impressions  which  the  matter 
that  goeth  with  it  leaueth,  or  is  apt  to  leaue  in  metis  minds, 
doth  rather  blemish  and  disgrace  that  wee  doe,  then  adde 

/footer.  Ecclesiasliea'.l  Polilie,  b.  v.  §  3S. 

hurtful  and  so  unequal  to  suppress  opinions  for  the  newness, 

or  the  unsnilfi>>!,', >,■  +  •:  to  a  customary  aeo-ptance,  will  not  be 
my  task  to  say. — M/l/an.  Areopagitica. 

It  would  he  very  <nnu',l>ihle  to  my  intended  brevity,  and 
more  disproportionate  to   my  small  anilities,  to  attempt  the 

maLim:  l!n>  e,.o  I,  l.v  insisting  1 1  1 1: :  -ul.i  i  '  '.■  mi  all  the  divine 


UN- SUMMED       Not  counted  or  collected 
into  one  amount  or  total. 

Egregious  madness  ;   vet  pursu'd 

Will,   p.uiis  unwearied,  with  expense  >'»■»'', 

And  science  doaling  —  Mason.   The  English  Garden,  b.  i. 

UN-SU'MMONED.      Not    called    upon,   not 
cited. 


P.  Fletcher.  Pnride  Island,  c.  5. 
Bring  blast-averting  sulphur,  nurse,  bring  lire  ! 
That  I  may  fumigate  my  wails,    then  bid 
Penelope  with  her  attendants  down. 
Nor  leave  unsummon'd  one  of  all  the  train. 

Cou-pcr.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxii. 

UN- SUNG.     Not  celebrated  in  song,  in  verse 
in  poetry,  in  musick. 

Nor  sought  for  haye.  (the  learned  shepheard's  mccde) 


UN-SUNK.     Not   settled  down;    merged  or 


And! 


stlyt 


J.  Philips.  Cide 

UN-SU'PPLE.  Not  bending  or  yielding  easily. 

Againe  she  struggl'd  to  have  stood  on  end  : 
But  those  uusupple  sinewes  would  not  bend. 

Sutidgs.  Orid.  Melam.  b  ii. 

UN-SUPPLI'ED.  )    Not  filled,  furnished;  not 
Unslppi.i'aw.e.         j  given,  added,  or  joined  so 
as  to  leave  no  want  or  deficiency. 

Secondly  that  it  [preaching]  were  practised  only  whin  the 


The  untuppliable  defect  of  any  necessary  ; 

needs  cause  a  nullity  of  all    these  conscque 
pend  upon  it. — i/lii/lxioja-or/ii. 


Bung  drooping  down 


clam.  b.  xii. 
and  senli- 
«,  Even.  52. 


UN-SUPPO'RTABLE.  ^  That  < 
Unsippo'rtabi.eness.  I  borne  or 
Unscppo'rtabi.v.  V  sustained, 

Unscppo'rted.  tolerated 

UxsLPPo'ttTixG.  J  durcd. 

For  vnsvpporled  with  his  Inches  here, 
Amphiorax  sighei,  gan  fulls 


Lidgut, 


Though  pleas',1  therewith,  will  not  am 
But  let  the  weight  of  thine  own  inlanv 
Fall  on  thee  unsupported,  and  unback' 


Sheds  us  r 

For  losing  war  abroad, 

B'ing  with  c 

He  has  not  been  able  to  clear  hi 

port,,/./.-    charge    ol    making   inn    I 
another  inferior.—  Il'iilerluiid.    II  oi 

For  a  man  to  do  a  thing,  while 
light  that  he  has  t"  judge   hv.  ass, 


thought, 

,j  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 


;.  Hull.  Ser.  Gal.  ' 
'avou'cU  thy  fall, 


'Tis  the 
doth  cause  men  in  t 
strangling  and  death 


1,  and  one  would  imagine  i 
South, 

rtahtenexsotlhis  [guilt]. 


Natural  Religion,  b.  i 
when  Christianity  first  appeared,  how  we; 


Browne.  Brilannia's  Pas/orals,  b.  ii.  a.  4. 
UN-SU'NNED.      Not   exposed  to   the  sun; 
not  warmed  or  melted  by  the  sun. 
1  thought  her 


Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act 

ii.  sc.  5. 

You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsunn'd  heaps 
Ol  miser's  treasure  by  an  outlaw's  den, 
And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope 

And  let  a  single  helpless  maiden  pass 
Uniniurd  in  this  wild  surrounding  waste. 

Milton. 

UN-SUPE'RFLUOUS.     Not  overflowing,  or 
flowing  or  abounding  to  excess,  beyond  need  or 


wisdom  '.—Alletburg,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 
1  The  truth  is,  we  have  seen,  and  yet  do  see  religions  so- 
cicte-s  some  grown  up,  and  run;  mum:-  :,,,,.„  rj„,rtr, I  hy.  am 
ununited  with  the  state;  othrrs,  that,  v,  lieu  supuoit'd  .,,,,1 
mined  li.au  hv  strange  aits  brought  the  slate  into  subjec- 
tion  and  become  its  tyrants  and  usurpers  .. 

'  Warburlon.  Divine  Legation,  b.  11.  §  J. 

UN-SUPPRE'SSED.  Not  kept  or  held  down, 
!  or  under  ;  subjected  or  subverted. 
|       The  unsuppressed  abby-lands  are  a  fourjh  f^™^ 

[-SURE.   .;       See    Issf.ci-be.       Not   confi- 
sc'kely.     Went,    certain,     tr 
si'betv.    J  i 
Thus  was  I 


antecedent  to  all  positive  appoin 


Ciaike.  Evidences,  Prop.  1.   |      In  l 


win  h  lewdly-pamper'd  luxury 

•'s  full  blcssmes  would  he  well  dispells',] 
itDc'Jluuus  even  proportion. — Milton.  Camus. 
2125 


UN- SURE. 

Unsi'ki  iv.    )  constant,  safe. 


7ti-ht  as  imrn-  h'-rte  iheit"l, I  ,1  wen 
So  mure  or  lesse  wexe  my  fere 
That  if  one  thought  made  it  wele, 
Another  shent  it  euery  dele. 


UNS 


'It, un  ni.iv  eueiy  man  it-Ken  liym  eeile  I'HiMrc  01  lus  owne 
father  yf  he  beleue  no  man,  or  byeausc  all  the  prose 
Iherof  standyth  but  vpon  one  woman,  &  that  vpou  her, 
niiirti  though  >he  ran  U'll  best,  vf  i:  be  wronye  hath  greatest 
cause  to  lie.— Sir  T.  Mure.    Worker,  p.  124. 

The  stode  al  Christendom  in  doubt,  &  vnsurcty,  whither 

Saint  John's  gospel  wer  holy  scripture  or  not,  &   so  forth  of 

-Id.  lb.  p.  319. 


Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1538.    Tonstal. 

How  long  shall  this  like  r.\\n-  life  endure, 
Ai'd  know  no  end  of  her  owne  miserie? 
Hut  waste  and  weare  away  in  termes  vnsin-e, 
Twixt  feare  and  hope  depending  doubtfully. 

Spenser,  son.  25. 
The  vanity  of  greatness  he  had  try'd. 
And  how  unsurely  stands  the  foot  of  pride. 

Daniel.   Civil  liars,  b.  ii. 


; indeed  a  very  t 


i  show;  but  utterly  unsafe  to 
touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  on. 

Burke.  On  American  Taxation. 

UN-SU'RGING.     Not  rising,  not  moving  in 
waves. 
But  as  a  ship,  that  in  a  quiet  calm 
Floats  up  and  down  on  the  snsurfftrtt/  sea*. 
By  some  rough  'just,  which  some  ill  star  doth  raise, 
Is  driven  back  into  the  troubled  main  ; 
Even  so  was  I.— Drayton.   Legend  <■$  Madid ;  the  Fair. 

UN-SURMO'UNTABLE.     Sec  Iksormount- 

AiiLE.       That   cannot    be   ascended,   climbed   or 
passed  over;  that  cannot  be  overcome. 

They  being  now  on  a  desolate  coast,  where  scarcely  any 
other  provision  could  be  got,  except  what  should  be  saved 
out  of  the  wreck,  this  was  another  '.insurmountable  source 
of  discord. — Anson.   Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

"We  find  (as  Josephus  well  expresses  it)  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  neglect  of  the  law.  easy  things  became  {insur- 
mountable, and  all  their  undertakings  how  just  soever, 
ended  in  incurable  calamities. 

Wurburloa.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  §  2. 

UN-SURPA'SSED.  Not  exceeded  or  ex- 
celled. 

Teace  to  Torquato's  injured  shade  !  'twafi  his 
In  life  and  death  to  he  the  mark  where  Wrong 
AimM  with  her  poisrmM  arrows  :  but  to  miss. 
Oh,  victor  unsr.rpais'u  in  modern  song! 

Byron.  C/tilde  Harold,  C.  4. 

UN-SURRE'NDERED.  Not  yielded,  given 
up,  delivered  up. 

Therefore  hear. 

Ye  Trojans  !  my  fix'd  purpose  in  return. 
Helen  is  mine,  an 


Fort 


es  with  herself 
i  Argos  brought,  all  those  I  will  resign, 
as'd  with  large  addition  of  my  own. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad, 


UN-SUUROU'NDED.      Not   encircled,    en- 
compassed, or  environed. 
Still  he  combated  unwounded, 
Though  retreating  unsur rounded. 

Byron.  Siege  of  Corinth,  s.  25. 

UN-SUSCE'PTIBLE.  Sec  Insusceptible. 
That  cannot  or  may  not  take  or  receive  ;  that 
cannot  or  may  not  admit  or  allow. 

Uleom.  Some  men  are  made  of  such  a  leaky  mould, 
That  their  fill'd  vessels  can  no  fortune  hold  : 
Pnur'd  in,  it  sinks  away,  and  leaves  'em  dry, 
Of  that  unsusceptible  make  am  I. 

Dryden.  Cleomencst  Act  iv. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  certainly  not  wholly 
H't.->iiwptibleo(  the  tender  passions;  if  we  may  judge  from 
their  being  so  fond  of  music. 

Cook.   Third  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

UN-SUSPE'CT.  A  Not  looked  at  as  bring- 
Unsuspe'cted.  [  ing  or  intending  ill ;  not 
Ttnsispe'ctedi.y.  I  apprehended,  doubted, 
Unscspe'cting.  J"  distrusted,  feared. 
Unstspe'ctincly.  J  Unsuspicious, — not  an- 
Unsuspi'cious.  j  ticipatinir  intended  or  ap- 
proaching ill;  not  doubting,  distrusting,  fearing. 

'  Our  English  heretikes  that  are  lurking  there  might  there 
imprynt  theyr  heresies  amonge  other  matters,  &so  sende 
•Ileal  lather  vnsuspectcd.—Sir  T.  More,  Worhes,  p.  833, 


Yet  that  one  beast  which  first 

Hath  tasted,  envies  not,  hut  brings  with  joy 
The  good  befall'n  him    author  unsuspect, 
Frieudly  to  man,  farr  from  deceit  or  guile. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

Let  them  not  envy  others  who  think  the  same  no  less 

their  duty  by  the  general  office  of  Christianity,   to   apeak 

truth,  as  "in  all  reason  may  be  thought,  more  impartially 

and  unsuspectedlg  without  money. 

Id.  On  the  Removal  of  Hirelings. 
And  therefore  he  such  deep  advice  apply'd, 
As  foreign  craft  and  cunning  could  invent, 
To  circumvent  an  unsuspecting  wight, 
Before  he  could  discern  of  their  despite. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  v. 
It  became  almost  a  shame  to  examine  what  the  world 
believed  so  unsusp-.ctinnlij. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Deus  Justificatus,  Ep.  Ded.  ■ 
But  unsuspicious  magnanimity 
Shames  such  effects  of  fear  and  force  to  show ; 
Busied  in  free  and  open  actions,  still 
Being  great— for  being  good,  hates  to  be  ill. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  v.  I 

This  is  a  true  story,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  to  an  unsuspected  old  patriot,  who  coining  out 
at  the  hack-door  from  having  been  closetted  by  the  king, 
Where  he  had  received  a  large  hag  of  guineas,  the  bursting 
of  the  hag  discovered  his  business  there. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays, 


Note,  j 

From  their  unsuspicious  manner  of  coming  on  board,  and 

of  receiving  us  at  first  on  shore,  I  am  of  opinion,  they  are  I 

seldom  disturbed  by  either  foreign  or  domestic  troubles.  I 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

UN-SUSPE'NDED.  Not  held  or  kept  in 
a  state  of  rest ;  not  ceasing  from  action  or  motion. 

Not  a  long  and  tedious  treatise,  divided  and  subdivided, 
and  requiring  the  unsuspended  attention  of  a  day  to  compre-  I 
hend  a  part  of  it.— Knox.  Ess.  No.  1. 

Yet  at 
agreeable 
unsuspended  attention. — Id.  lb.  No 


UN-SCSTAI'NABLE.  )        That    cannot    be 
Unsusta'ined.  )  held,  borne,  carried, 

suffered,  or  endured. 

Oft  stooping  to  support 

Each  flour  of  slender  stalk,  whose  head  though  gay, 
Carnation,  purple,  azure,  or  spect  with  gold, 
Hung  drooping  ujisustain'd. 

Milton.   Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

His  [the  slanderers]  weapon  is  an  envenomed  arrow,  full 
of  deadly  poison,  which  he  shooteth  suddenly,  and  feareth 
not ;  a  weapon  which  by  no  force  can  he  resisted,  by  no  art 
declined,  whose  impression  is  altogether  inevitable  and 
unsustainable. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  18. 

Their  leader  lost,  the  Volscians  quit  the  field  ; 

And,  unsustaind,  the  chiefs  of  Turnus  yield. 

Dryden.    Virgil.  AZneis,  b.  xi. 

Hale  are  their  young,  from  human  frailties  freed; 

Yw>lk  unsmtninrt,  and  unassisted  feed  ; 

They  live  at  once;  forsake  the  dam's  warm  side, 

Take  the  wide  world,  with  Nature  for  their  guide. 

Young.  Puraphrase  on  Job. 


UN.S 

UN-SWEAR,  v.  )     To  unsweur,— to  annul  the 
Unswo'rn.  )  force  of,  to  revoke  an  outh. 

Not  pledged  to  the  observance  of  an  oath  ;  not 

bound  by  oath. 
For  none  of  them  ca  tel  what  was  said  to  an  other,  &  yet 

they  be  vnsu-orne  also. — Sir  T.  More.    li'orkes,  p.  133. 

Yet  ore  there  many  that  dare  sccretely  detecte.  and  by 
whom  the  ordinary  shal  know  who  can  tell  more,  and  will 
also  if  they  be  called  and  sworen.  and  wyll  not  vncalled  and 
vnsworcn,  tel  no  tale  at  all.— Id.  lb.  p.  973. 

Turne  you  the  key,  and  know  his  I 
You  may  ;   1  may  nut :  you  ai 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act] 
He  that  swears  a  false  oath  with  his  lips,  and  i 
•with  his  heart,  hath  deceived  one  more  than  he  thinks  for. 
Dp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 
Ma.  Y'es  :  unswear  that  oath  again  I'll  tell  you  all. 

Beaum.fy  Flelch.  Noble  Gentleman,  Act  iv. 
I  spake,  and,  uudelaying,  she  complied. 
When,  therefore,  nought  of  all  her  solemn  oath 
Unsworn  remain'd,  I  climb'd  her  stalely  bed. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  X. 

IX- SWEAT,  v.  \      In  Milton to  remove,  to 

Unswe'ating.  (dry — the  moisture  exuded 
or  evaporated  from  the  skin,  the  perspiration.  In 
Dryden, — not  exuding  or  evaporating ;  not  per- 
spiring. 

The  interim  of  unswealing  themselves  regularly,  and 
convenient  test  before  meat,  may  both  with  profit  and 
delight  be  taken  up  in  recreating  and  composing  their 
travail'd  spirits  with  the  solemn  ami  divine  harmonies  of 
music  heard  or  learn'd, — Milton.  Of  Education. 

Call  for  a  fire,  their  winter  cloalhs  they  take: 

Begin  but  you  to  shiver,  and  they  shake: 

In  frost  and  snow,  if  you  complain  of  heat. 

They  rub  th'  uvsu-ealiny  brow,  and  swear  they  sweat. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  8. 


UN-SWEET.     Not  pleasing  or  agreeable. 
For  all  his  gods  he  tooke  to  borrow, 
If  the  Thebans  and  the  Greekes  meet. 
The  fine  thereof  shall  be  so  vnsweet, 
That  all  Greece  after  shall  rew. 

J.'uhjale.  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 
Long  were  to  tell  the  troublous  stoimes  that  toss 
The  private  state,  and  make  the  life  utistreet. 
Who  swelling  savlos  in  Caspian  sea  doth  Crosse, 
And  in  frayle  wood  on  Adrian  gulf  doth  fleet 
Doth  not,  I  weene,  so  many  evils  meet. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

UN-SWELL,  v.     To  sink  from  a  tumid  or 
turgid  state;  to  subside. 


UN-SWA'DDLED.     See  Ui 

Puppy  hni 


-, ai  ;;r. 


UN-SWATHE,  v.  To  remove,  to  loosen,  to 
revolve  the  bonds  or  fillets  wound  or  folded 
round. 

Why  truly  my  bedfellows  left  me  about  an  hour  before 
day,  and  told  me.  if  I  would  be  good  and  lie  still,  they 
would  send  somebody  to  take  me  up  as  soon  as  it  was  time 
for  me  to  rise.  Accordingly  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  an  old  woman  came  to  unswathe  me. 

Spectator,  No.  90. 

UN-SWA'YABLE.  ^        That      cannot      be 
Unswa'ved.  V  poised     or     balanced; 

Unswa'yednB8«:  J  held  or  kept  in  equi- 
poise ;  wielded  ;  held  steady. 

I  rais'd  him.  and  I  pawn'd 

Mine  honor  for  his  truth  :  who  being  so  heighten'd, 
He  watered  his  new  plants  with  dewes  of  flattery, 
Seducing  so  my  friends  :  and  to  this  end, 
He  bow'tl  his  nature,  neuer  knowne  before, 
But  to  be  rough,  unsn-miabh;  and  free. 

Shakespt/ire.  Coriolanns,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 
Rich.  Is  the  chayre  emptie  ?  is  the  sword  unsway'd? 
Is  the  king  dead  ?  the  empire  vnpossest? 

Id.  Rich.  III.  Act  iv.  so.  4. 

That  constancy  and  unswti'/cdness  in  our  lives  and  actions, 

that  rock  which  no  tempest  can  move.— Hales.  Kern.  p.  246. 

tin 


UN-SWEPT.     Not  rubbed,   wiped,   brushed, 
-  cleared  away;  not  moved  or  passed  over  with 
a  sweeping  motion  or  action. 

Where  fires  thou  find'st  vnrak'd,  and  hearths  vnswr,,t. 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blew  as  bill-berry. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  v.  sc  3. 

What  custome  wills  in  all  things,  should  we  do'ot  i 

The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lye  vnswept. 

And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heapt, 

For  truth  to  o're-peere. — Id.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

As  when  whirlwinds  of  the  AVest 

A  storm  encounter  from  the  gloomy  South, 
The  waves  roll  multitud'nous.  and  the  foam, 
Unswcpt  by  wand'riug  gusts,  fills  all  the  air, 
So  Hector  swept  the  Grecians. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 

UN- 3 WILLED.  Not  swallowed  (in  Urge 
draughts) ;  not  drunk  or  gulped  down. 

At  last,  and  in  good  hour,  we  are  come  to  his  farewel, 
which  is  to  be  a  concluding  taste  to  his  jabberment  in  law, 
the  flashiest  nod  the  fustiest  th.-.t  over  corrupted  in  sin  It  an 
uniwili'd  hogshead.— .union.  Doct.  .y  Disc,  of  Divorce,  Post. 

UN-SYLLOGI'STICAL.     Not  according  to 

the  logical  rules  for  the  construction  of  syllogisms. 
To  the  first  proposition  of  this  vnsvlticiisliml  syllogism, 
I  answer,  that  to  say  the  true  olnncli  is  not  always  <le  lido 
universal,  is  so  far  from  being  an  heresie.  that  it  is  a  certain 
truth  known  to  all  those  that  know  the  world,  and  what 
religion!  possess  Eax  the  greater  part  of  it. 

Chillingu-orth.  Reliyion  of  Protestants,  c.  C.  §  14. 

UN- SYSTEM A'TICK.  )      Not  placed  toge- 
Unsystema'tical.  (thcr,    composed    or 

constructed  in  a  connected  series  of  dependent 

or  successive  parts. 


i  man,  who  is  not  Inflamed  by  vain- glory  into  enthu- 
i,  can  flatter  himself  that  his  single,  unsupported, 
tory,  iinsystemulick  endeavours,  arc  of  powers  to  defeat 


Thus,  between   the  resistance  of  power,  and  the  itnsi/s-     domesticated. 
temutical  process  of  popularity,    the    undertaker    and    the 
both  exposed,  and  the  poor  reformer  is 


UNT 

UN-TA'ME  ABLE.  ^     That  cannot  be  quieted 
Unta'med.  V orrendered  quiet,  peace- 

Unta'medness.  J  ful,  obedient  or  submis- 

sive ;  that  cannot  be  subdued  or  suppressed,  or 


Economical  Reform. 


Sir,   the  little  ado  which  methinks  I  find  in  unlading 

these  pleasant  sophisms,  put  me  into  the  nmod  to  tell  you  a 

tale  e'er  I  proceed  further,  ami  Menenius  Agiippn  speed  us, 

Milton.  Reformation  in  England,  h.  ii. 

It  [faith]  alone  can  untack  our  minds  and  affections  from 
this  world,  rearing  our  souls  fn,m  earth,  and  ii.\iug  them  in 
heaven.— Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

If  they  should  unlock  t 


As  for  the  plowing  with 
likelie)  because  they  are  (ii 
alkes  athingcommonlie  vscd  in  the  east  count: 
no  place  to  speake  of  it.  sine..-  we  want  these  kind  of  heasts. 
neither  is  it  uiy  purpose  to  intreat  at  large  of  other  things 
than  are  to  be  seene  in  England. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.iilc.4. 


Uarvhnc,  that  with  furious  might 


!I,  and  separate  one  from  the 

nong  them,  as  a  fundamental 
from,  that  the  Lords  cannot 
ther  pass  it  or  reject  it  as  it 

Own  Time,  an.  1705. 

Not  tied   or  fastened ;    or 


principle  never  to  be  depart 
alter  a  money  bill,  but  must 
is  sent  to  ihem.—Burnei 

UN-TA'GGED. 

tacked  or  attached. 
You  have  my  resolution. 
Row.  And  your  money, 
Which  since  you  are  so  stubborn,  if  I  forfeit. 
Make  me  a  Jack  o'  Lent,  and  break  my  shins 
For  untag'd  points  and  compters. 

Beaum.  §  Fletch.   Woman's  Prize,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

UN-TA'INTED.  ^  Not  stained,  dyed,  sorted 
Unta'intedly.  Vor  sullied,  infected,  tar- 
Unta'intedness.  J  nished. 

As  for  the  other  children  of  this  king  [Edward  I]  which 

he  had   by  Eleanor  his  on.v-n,  probah] v  born   in  this  castle, 
viz.  Henry  Alphonse.  Kl.inche,   dying  in  their  infancy  im- 
mediately after  their  baptism,  ir  is  enough  to  name  them  ; 
and  to  bestow  this  joynt  epitaph  upon  them  : — 
"  Cleansed  at  font  we  diew  untainted  hreaih, 
Not  yet  made  bad  for  life,  made  good  by  death." 

Falter.    Worthies.  Barkshirc. 

The  light  hath  a  quality  of  clearness,  of  purity  :  of  clear- 
ness, for  the  use  of  manifestation  :  of  purity  and  untainted- 
ness,  in  respect  of  any  mixture  of  corruption. 

Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  1  John,  i.  5. 

Your  grace  has  not  only  a  long  time  of  youth  in  which 
to  flourish,  but  you  have  likewise  found  the  way,  by  an 
untainted  prescrvaiion  of  your  honour,  to  make  that  perish- 
able good  more  lasting. 

Dryden.  Indian  Emperor,  Epis.  Ded. 

A  school  so  itnfainiedttj  loyal,  that  I  can  truly  and  know- 
ingly averr,  that  in  the  very  worst  of  times,  fin  which  it  was 
my  lot  to  be  a  member  of  it)  we  really  were  king's  scholars, 
as  well  as  called  so.— South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  1. 


And  wrong  repressed,  and  establish!  right, 
Which  lawlesse  men  had  formerly  fordonne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,b.  v. 

For  this  reason  the  philosopher  judges  young  men  i 
hearers  of  moral  philosophy,  because  of  the  abounding 
untamedncss  of  their  passions,  granting,  that  if  those  i 
composed  and  ordered,  they  might  be  admitted. 

Leighton.  Com.  on  1  Peter, 


There  is  a  stubbornness  and 
our  souls,  that  arises  from  prid 

matter  of  comfort  and  assuraiu 
they  take  more  liberty  in,  if  it 
over  sin  ;  and  yet  find  little  or 


fretting  of  heart  concerning 
c  and  the  untantcdnens  of  our 
pleasure  in  it,  touching  the 
e  if  it  be  withheld  ;  or  which 
;ion  and  victory 
Id.  lb.  C.  5. 


To  drive  the  noisome  swarms,  which  on  the  slai 
In  battle  feed,  afar;  and  should  he  lie 
The  year  complete,  his  flesh  shall  yet  he  found 
Untainted,  and,  it  may  he,  fragrant  too. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Ilia 


UN-TA'KEN. 
apprehended. 


Not  seized,  or  captured,  not 


The  Englysshmen  were  put  to  the  chase,  and  dyuerse 
hurt  and  slayne,  and  specially  sir  Robert  Dartoyes  was  sore 
hurte,  and  scapedde  hardely  vntaken. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  93. 

Howbet  yet  I  will  goe  about  to  finde  a  remedy  to  saue 
thee  from  taking,  if  thou  be  vntaken ;  &  if  thou  bee  taken, 
that  thou  maiest  skape  out  againe. 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  C.  14. 

What  lately  was  their  public  terrour.  they 
Behold  with  glad  eyes  as  a  certain  prey. 
Dispose  already  of  th*  un taken  spoil. 

Waller.  Battle  of  the  Summer-Islands,  c.  2. 

UN-TA'LKED.     Not  spoken;  not  prated  or 

prattled. 
Spred  thy  close  curtaine  loue-performing  night, 
That  run-awayes  eyes  may  wincke,  and  Romeo 
Leap  j  to  these 


He  cannot  be  as  a  beast,  or  a  mere  sot,  if  he  would  ;  reason, 
reflecting  on  present  evils,  and  boding  others  future,  will 
afflict  him;  his  own  unsatiahl--  desires,  unavoidable  fears, 
and  untameable  passions,  will  disquiet  him. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 
He  would  have  worn  her  out  by  slow  degrees, 
As  men  by  fasting  starve  th'  nntam'd  disease  : 
But  present  love  requir'd  a  present  ease. 

Dryden.   Theodore  §•  Honoria. 

UN-TA'NGLE,  v.  To  remove,  to  loosen  that 
which  ties,  folds,  involves,  intricates,  or  perplexes  ; 
to  remove  or  do  away  intricacy  or  perplexity. 

My  care  now 

Must  be  to  untangle  this  division, 

That  our  most  equal  llamas  mav  be  united. 

Beaum.  8r  Flelch.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  iii. 

Yet  hold  !  if  Leonora's 

UN-TA'STED.  Not  touched,  (sc.  with  the 
tongue  or  palate;)  not  felt  or  perceived;  (not 
enjoyed.) 

Now  worne  away,  and  with  oft  trauell  broke 

Wedlocks  rntasted  rites  ;   grant  me  to  hold 

And  could  not,  by  all  i 


of  liia  maundy  aup- 
you,  he  taughte  it 
of  ye  blessed  sacra- 

j  them  belieue  that 


UNT 

But  leauing  that  vntauaht  til  y  time 
per  (whereas  S.  Cyril  bafli  also  shewet 
liys  t'aithfull  iliscmles  at  the  institunoi 
ment)  he  laboureth  as  I  say  in  these  w< 
can  be  detiysed,  to  tell  them  and  mak 
they  shall  verely  eate  his  fleshe. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  10U4. 

What  congregation  of  Christen  dome  in  all  records  afforded 

you   the   necessary  patterne  nf  an  unlearning  pastor,  or  an 

ui.feedmg  teacher  l—Bp.  Hull.  Apol.  against  Bruwnixts,  §'27. 

Their  office  also  in  a  different  manner,  steers  the  same 

ie  teaches  w  bat    is  good  by  precept,  the  other 

is  bad  by  punishment. 

Milton.  Doctrine  §  Discipline  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c,  14. 


thim, 


Cort.  Wild  and  untaught  are  terms  which  i 
Invent,  for  fashions  differing  from  our  own  : 
Fur  all  their  customs  are  hv  nature  wrought, 
But  we,  by  art,  nnieaeh  what  nature  taught. 

Dryden.  The  Indian  Emperour,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Almanz.  Forgive  that  fury  which  my  soul  does  move  ; 
'Tis  the  essay  of  an  untaught  first  love. 

Id.  I  Pt.  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  iii. 
If  we  furnish  them  with  money  also,  they  will  often  mis- 
apply it.  If  we  procure  them  advice  and  medicines  :  dis- 
persed, and  unprovided,  and  untcuchalde  as  they  are,  the 
charge  will  usually  be  heavy,  and  the  success  very  uncer- 
tain.-.SVc/^r,  vol.  v.  Ser.  10. 


An-)  i 


Than  for  his  sire  himself.— Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ir. 

UN-TE'MPERATE.  ^        See   Intempbbatb. 

Untk'mperately.  V  Not  moderated  or  re- 

Unte'mpered.  J  gulated,  as  time,  sea- 

son, circumstances  require. 

Untempered, — not  moderated,  modified,  qua- 
lified, seasoned. 

In  Castvle  there  is  nothyuge  but  harde  rockes  and  mour,- 
taynes,  w niche  are  nat  good  to  eate,  and  an  intemperate 
ay  re,  and  troubled  ryuers. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  124. 
When  their  geastes  beeyng  already  drunke,  haue  their 
powre  in  drinke  rnt,-mperatly,  then 


thei  bring  and  t 


rue  of  the  \ 

testy  men  then,  that  < 


■Udal.  John 
insume  their  days 
it  strife  with  sonn 
.5. 


.  Pharsalia,  b.  i 


Under  this  treaty. 


Daniel.  Civ, 
enting  Fate 


When,  sudden,  comes  blind  unn 

And  gives  th'  untasled  portion  yi 

With  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  undone, 

To  those  who  mock  you  gone  to  Pluto's  reign. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence. 
Ne'er  for  his  lip  the  purpling  cup  they  fill, 
That  goblet  passes  him  untasted  still. 

Byron.  Corsair,  c.  1,  a.  2. 


Skiike-^'e;'re.  Romeo  §  Juliet,  Act  i 


UN-TA'XED.  Not  rated  or  assessed;  not 
charged  to  the  payment  of  tax  or  contribution ; 
not  charged  (sc.  with  fault  or  offence). 

Antoninus  Pius  was  a  prince  excellently  learned;  and 
had  the  patient  and  subtle  wit  of  a  schoolman,  insomuch 
as  in  common  speech  which  leaves  no  virtue  untaxed  he 


seed,  which  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  s 


On  this  state,  those  untaxed  people  we 
to  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  amount  c 
fifty  thousand  a  year. — Burke.  Conciliali 


UN-TALL.     Not  of  lofty— courage   or  high 
Spirit. 

Who  totheth  on  hem  thei  ben  untall; 

Thei  ben  arayid  all  for  pece.— Chaucer.  Plowman's  Tale. 


Of  Learning,  b.  i. 
re  actually  subject 
on  with  America. 


UN-TEACH,  v.  }  Not  to  take  or  receive  ; 
Unte'achable.  V  not  to  take  or  convey 
Untau'ght.  J  knowledge. 

To  cause  to  be  ignorant ;  to  leave  in  ignorance, 
without  instruction,  without  knowledge. 


Beaum.  fy  Fletch.  Maid's  Tragedy, 
s  a  wolf  in's  fellow; 
1  nothing  quench  thy  appetite  ? 
Id.   Woman  Pleas'd,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
There  is  not  one  stone  of  a  new  foundation  laide  by  us  : 
yea  the  old  wal  stands  still:  onely  the  ouercasting  of  thosa 

tions,  displeaseth  us.— Bp.  Halt.  The  Old  Religion,  c.  3. 

"Let  us  not,"  says  his  last  ingenious  biographer,  "con- 
demn him  with  untvmperal  severity,  because  he  was  not  a 
prodigy  which  the  world  hath  seldom  seen,  because  his 
character  included  not  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  hero." 
Johnson.  Life  of  Walter. 
The  untempered  spirit  of  madness,  blindness,  immorality, 
and  impietv,  deserves  no  commendation. 

Burke.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

UN-TE'MPTED.     Not  tried  or   put  to  the 
trial ;    not   tried   by  allurement,   enticement,  or 
persuasion  ;  not  allured  or  enticed. 
Can  you  imagine 

A  maid,  whose  beauty  could  not  suffer  her 

To  live  thus  long  untempted,  by  the  noblest, 

Richest  and  cunuingst  masters  in  that  art, 


Beaum.  §•  Fletch.  Wo?nan- Hater,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
Lastly  how  should  our  joy  be  seasoned  with  a  cautions 
fear,  when  we  cast  our  eyes  unon  those  objects  of  dread,  and 
horror,  the  principalities  and  powers  of  darkness,  not  so 
confined  to  their  hell,  as  to  leave  us  untempted,  and  in- 
creasing their  sin  and  torment  by  our  temptation. 

Bp.  Hall.   The  Invisible  World,  §  12. 

UN-TE'NABLE.     That  cannot  c 
held,  or  kept  supported. 

untenable, 


may  not  be 


li-lr  main  scheme  appealing  so  gn 
:  they  themselves  are  afraid  or  ash 


,  Intror). 


Chaucer,  Marchar.tes  Second  Tale.  J  tenable.— Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 


UNT 

UN-TE'NDED.      Not    observed,    watched, 
heeded,  guarded,  taken  care  of. 

Let  Asia's  woods. 

Unleaded,  yield  the  vegetable  fleece; 

On  higher  life  intent,  its  silken  tomh.— Thomson.  Liberty. 
The  cattle  droop;  and  o'er  the  furrow'd  land, 
Fresh  r'r.irn  the  plough,  the  dun  discolour'd  flocks, 
Vnlended  spreading,  crop  the  wholesome  root. 

Id.  Winter. 

UN-TENDER.     Not  easily  hurt  or  injured; 
not  delicate,  sensitive,  mild,  gentle. 
Lear.  But  goes  thy  heart  with  this  1 

Lear    So  young,  and  so  vnlender? 
Ci  r.  So  young  my ' 


UNT 


Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
What's  the  matter? 
:  thou  that  paper  I 


Why 

Id.  Cymbeline,  Act  iii.  ic 
In  all  which  time  (so  p/entle  was  thy  mind) 
I  ne'er  couhl  charge  thee  w-ith  a  deed  unkind 

Which  I  I     *"" 


UN-TE'NDERED.     Not  reached  out,  offered, 
presented. 

Cassihulan  thine  vnltle 

(Famous  in  Cesar's  prayses,  no  whit  lesse 

And  his  succession,  irranted  Rome  a  trihute. 

Yeerely  Iliree  thousand  |.onnds  ;   which  (l.y  thee)  lately 

Is  left  vnteuder'd  —Shnk,-.peair.   Cymbeline,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

UN-TENT,  i\      To  remove  from  a  tent,  or 

extended  covering. 

Jfji    Why  will  he  not  vpon  our  faire  request, 
Vnlenl  his  persoi 


A  thankful  man  owes  a  courtesy  ever;  the  unthankful 
but  when  he  needs  it.— B.  Jonson.  Poetaster,  Ded. 

The  husbandman  ought  not,  for  one  unthankful  year,  to 
forsake  the  plough.— Id.  Bartholomew  Fuir,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

At  length  he  had  considered  his  owne  state,  and  weied 
how  cnthankefullie  the  French  king  and  his  brother  had 
dealt  with  him. 

Holimhed.  Chron.  of  England,  lien.  VII.  an.  1173. 
But  almightie  God  did  not  long  suffer  this  their  vuthanke. 
fulncsse  without  iust  punishment. 

1st.  Hitlorie  of  England,  b.  v.  c.  27. 
Areas.  Were  you  ohlig'd  in  honour  hy  a  trust, 
I  should  not  think  my  own  proposals  just. 

What  loss  uf  fame  can  change  .if  parties  bring? 

Drydcn.  2  Pt.  Conquest  uf  Granada,  Act  iii. 

UN-THA'WED.     Not  softened,  relaxed,  dis- 
solved, (as  ice  by  warmth.) 
So  that  the  pride  of  vaine  glorie 
Euer  afterwarde  out  of  memorie 
He  let  passe,  and  thus  is  shewed, 


Ge  '.virk,  hunt,  exerci 
Then  scorn  a  homely  ( 
(Your  wine  lork'd  up, 
Or  fish  detn'u  the  rive 
If  then  plain  bread  an 
The  pleasure  lies  in  y. 


e  felawe. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

(he  thus  began) 

r  butler  stroll'd  abroad, 

ilk  will  do  thefeat, 
and  not  the  meat. 
miration  of  Horace,  b.il.  Sat.  2. 


S.'irif.rsji.-tire.    Trinjl.  eft 


Act  i 


UN-TE'NTED.  Not  probed  or  examined  ; 
not  s  lived  or  dressed  (as  wounds  or  sores  after 
probing). 

lllastes  and  fog?es  vpon  thee : 

•     ,1,,,1,'d  won,, i  lings  nfa  father's  curse 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 


The  flood  of  life. 

Loos'd  at  its  source  by  tepeCwnt*  strains. 
Flows  like  some  frozen  silver  stream  unthaw'd, 
At  a  warm  zephyr  of  the  genial  spring. 

Cooper.  Power  of  Harmony,  b.  i. 

UN-THEOLO'GICAL.  Not  according  to 
sound  principles  of  theology,  or  reasoning  upon 
subjects  of  divinity. 


UNT 

UN-THUE'ATEN,  v.     See  Un  reproach. 


Us 


i'm 


Unthrift,  —  one  who 
gathers  not,  hoards  not, 
keeps  not  ;  who  is  not 
frugal,  provident,  cautious, 
careful  ;  who  is  lavish, 
wasteful,  profuse,  prodigal. 
Unthrivint/, — not  hoard- 
ing or  acquiring ;  not  pros- 


Unthm'pti\ess. 

UnTHRi'fTFUI.LT. 

Usthri'ftihead. 
Untbbi'vb 

Unthiu'visg. 
poring  or  succeeding. 

Creseide  with  a  sigb.  right  in  this  wise 

Wo  may  well  steale  away,  as  ye  devise, 

And  nudeli  such  vnlhiifiy  waies  new." 

Chaucer.   Troil.  e}  Crei.  b.  fv„ 

God  forfid  that  nise  vnthrifty  thought  shoulde  come  la- 
thy mynde  thy  wittes  to  trouble,  siihen  euery  thynge  la 
commynge  is  contingent  — Id.   Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 


Therefore  dooe  not  thou  thinke  that  he  is  returned  1 


-Udal.  Luke,c.  IS. 


ud  a  well  disposed 

Eeysdes  theis.   a  great   multitude  of  vnlhrifts  and  cut 
tbrotes  were  flocked  thither  out  of  all  Gallia. 

Goldinye.  Caesar,  fol.  76*. 

Some  in  Parys  sayde :  if  is  pytie  these  vnthrifles  be  vn- 
hanged  or  drowned,  for  telly  ng  of  suche  lies. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  TOi.  li.  ft  218.. 

Except  suche  rybaudes,  and  vnlhriflye  people,  as  riesyred 


.  ail 


Tell  that  questionist.  that. 

tively  in  things  of  this  natun 

Bp.  Hull.  Let.  o 


Sue  from  scripture  nega- 

iniev.  hat  uiithrnlmpcof. 
Obs.  of  Christ's  Nuinilij. 

not  felt. 


sayde)  wolde  haue  l 


her. .f. 


UN- THINK,  v.  -\       Unthacg/if. 

Untho'ccht.  >-perceiveC.co 

UNTHo'c&HTFtu.NF.ss.  )  imagined;  not  received 
into  the  mind  or  understanding;  not  retained  in 
UN-TE'RRU'IED.       Not   frightened,   afraid,  !  the  mind  ;  not  considered  or  meditated. 


or  dismayed. 
Yet  stand*  he  stiff,  i 


unt-rrify'd: 
Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b. ' 


Paradise  Lost, 


Shakes  pestilence  and  war 
UN-THANK.  1        Unthank,— no   thanks 

U-'tiia'vkfci..  (  tin    gratitude,    no    good 

UxTHANKFt'U.Y.  (  Wll'. 

UNTitA'sKFri-sKss.  ;  Unthankful— ■notzmtc.- 
ful ;  not  sensible  of  kindness;  not  expressing  a 
sense  or  feeling  of  gratitude,   or  of  kindness  ro- 


ved. 


Voder 


'-<  !i  ihnin  ^'im'ii    rial  .eir  men  alle  arere, 

rnyn-j  the.  r.i!h  :>it:    as  i.euy  was  rhe  charge, 


They   as  rnlhnunhlfall, 
father,'  and    waiit.imiesse 


You  (gracious  matlain)  to  v/ilhinke  your  speaking; 


her  piilnw  and  deluded  bed; 
l.erlu\cly  btulv  n.'/.  oq'd  dead  ! 

B.  Jnnson.  V nder-woods.  Elegy  9. 
he  ether  side,  the  shallow,  unthinking  vulgar, 
f  all  ihings,  and  bestow  their  peremtory,  full 
very  slighr  appearance.— Glunvill,  Ess.  1. 

incnnsWVra'e  aeci  lent,  the  breach  of  a  vein,  an 


R.  Brunne,  p. 


they  delighl 
thai  li'c.  i  i 
unlt„,ng',t    \ 


Hale.    Conl.    Of  Wi 


and  the  Fear  of  t 


Mv  Trcilns  shall 

Thus  shall  I  have  vnlhunhe  on  eve  v  swie!                              j  years  „.  ° M  Kr„a„',i  under,  i,e  [Hammond]  kept  a  constant 

Chaucer.   Troil.  8j  Cres.  b.  v.  equable  serenity  and  hnltsatlgktfuhHsa  in  outward  actions 

Unltiwk  com?  on  his  hand  that  bond  him  so.  f«f  Wi  of  Hammond,  §  2. 

hat  better  shuld  have  knit  the  rein.                         j  The  dull,  flat  falsehood  serves  for  policy  ; 


Id.   The  Revet  Tate,  v.  .1081.  ;       And  in  the  cunning.  Tr 
is  seruaunte  brough.e  hym  thither        ?"'*?»? *'"•"»','. 


n;d  under 
ich  the 


(the 


The  fool  lies  hid  in  ineonsistenc 


; in  the  v 


titanic ■f'lihj  ilntli  arm'Hite  la  his  nwne  Inrtnne  or  policie. 

Sir  7'.  Elyot.  The  Governnvr,  h.  iii.  c.  2. 
Wherein  our  miserie  is  so  muche  the  greater,  that  in  so 
great  liMiiniss  ii  vnlhauhfuloe,  we  are  nut  oner-whelmed 
with  blushing  shame.— Caluin.  Foure  Godtye  Sermons,  Ser  2. 
And  than  dntli  the  wourierfull  vnkyudenesse  and  too 
much  v:ili,o;l.t„l„rs„  of  mun.  vnspeakalilye  set  foorth  the 
mercies  of  God,  who  wyllelh  all  men  to  he  saued. 

Fisher.  On  Pi  oyer,  To  the  Reader. 


Should  i 


If] 


1  frieze, 

its  a.l-giver  would  be  unthank'd,  would  be  unprais'd. 

Milton.  Camus. 


UN-THO'RNY.     Not  having  tearing  prickles; 
free  from  prickles,  painful  difficulties. 


tui  were  c-.nl. liable  unto  corporal  exercirations,  and  there 
still  remained  a  Paradise  nr  unlhorny  place  of  knowledge. 
Brown.   Vulgar  Errours   b.  i.  c.  5. 

t'N-THRRAD,  p.       To   revolve   that   which 
threadcth,  knitteth,  holds  together. 
Far  other  arms  and  other  weapons  must 
V,c  those  that  qiieil  the  miu'lit  of  heiii^li  charms: 
He  with  liis  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints, 
And  crumble  all  tliy  sinews.  Milton.  Camus. 


'Mhin.—Vite*.   Instruction  of  a  Christian 

Admytte  thy  wyfe  lie  of  crowed   cnndii 
anton,  or  geuen  to  other  rnffuiffynesf  : 
ith   rapvn^r  crueltie.  hot  heale  lier  and  ; 
ibre  lenitie.—  Udal.  Ephcuuus,  c.  5. 
Yon  therefore  if  ye  lie  sure,  and  have  Gr 


io  lesse  is,  that  such  plentip  nf  , 
v  in  euerv  quarttr.  for  the  relit 
'tfully  and  v»ihriflf>,U,t  spent,  i 


du  vnlawlull  rebelles.-^ir  J.  C 

leefs-e.  Bui  t  of  Scduiln. 

Atid  gossip  mine  I'll  keep  you 

From  ^addins  out  again,  v-uh 

Beaum.  §  Fietch.  Ktiiyht  of 

sure  hereafter 

the  BumUuj  Pe.,'(/rt  Act 

Jn  snmuch  that  mauie  of  them  (veomen]  are  able  and  c 

uie  the  lands  ol  rnt'trifiic  fcmit'ii.tn, 

HulinsUd.  jOescription  of  England,  b.  it.  C. 

Full  many  mischiefes  follow  cruell  Wrath  ; 
Abhorred  bloodshed,  and  tumultuous  strife, 
Vnmanly  murder,  and  vtnlnij^i  scath, 
Birtrr  ilespi^ltt.  with  ranroius  rustm  k:iife, 
And  fretting  griefe  the  enemy  of  life. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Gueene,  b.  i.  c. 

That  are  your  words  of  credit. 

Keepe  your  names 

I-.»r  your  next  mt-iile  ;    ll.w  yen  are  sure  .  f.      Wliy 
Will  you  part  with  them,  here  unthxiftilyl 

B.  Jonsoftf  Epig.  7". 
And  after  them  a  rude,  confused  rout 
Of  persons  floc.:t.  w  linse  nnmi's  is  hard  to  read  : 
Emongst  them  was  sit'ine  Slrif.:,  ;nul  An^tr  *totit» 
Vuquiet  Care,  and  fond  vnlhriflihnl. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queetic,  b.  iii.  c.  12 

God's  familie  admitteth  of  nodwarfes  (which  are  untl.riv 
ng  and  stand  at  a  stavt  hut  men  of  measures. 

Bp.  Ball.  Meditations  §  Vvwes,  Cent.  1-  No.  44- 

There   are  very   many  ways  for  a  pood  man  to  become 


severing.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  G. 
Der.   Unthrift  will  starve  if  we  hefore-hand  give, 
11  see  you  shall  have  just  enough  to  live. 

Dryden.   Tyranniek  Uvey  Act  ii.  SC.  L 
"has,  as  some  fawning  usurer  does  U  ed 
Vith  present  sums  lh' unwary  unthri/ftmeA. 

Id.  1  Pi.  Conauui  if  Granada,  Ad  | 


UNf 


tJNt 


fJNl1 


tie  therefore  that  is  such  a  niggard  of  his  time,  that  he 
grudgeth  to  withhold  any  part  thereof  from  his  worldly 
occasions,  deeming  all  time  cast  away  that  is  laid  out  in 
waiting  upon  God,  is  really  most  unthrifty  and  prodigal 
thereof.— Ba rrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

It  is  therefore  the  greatest  want  of  policy,  the  worst  ill- 
husbandry  and  unthrifiliness  that  can  be,  to  be  sparing  this 
way  [bi.ui ii ty  to  the  poor],  he  that  useth  it  cannot  be  thriv- 
ing ,■  he  must  spend  upon  the  main  stock,  and  may  be  sure 
to  get  nothing  considerable. — Id.  lb.  Ser.  31. 

UN-THRONE,  v.  See  Dethrone.  To  re- 
move from  a  throne  or  seat;  seat  of  eminence,  of 
royalty. 

He  takes  upon  him  by  Papal  sentence  to  unthrone  Chil- 
pericus  the  rightful  king  of  France,  and  gives  the  kingdom 
to  Pepin  for  no  other  cause,  hut  that  he  seem'd  to  him  the 
more  active  man. — Milton.  Refor /nation  in  England,  b.  ii. 
Either  to  disinthrone  the  king  of  Heav'n 
We  warr,  if  warr  be  best,  or  to  regain 
Our  own  right  lost :  him  to  unthrone  we  then 
Hay  hope  when  everlasting  fate  shall  yield 
To  fickle  chance,  and  chaos  judge  the  strife. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 
Qu.  I  came  not  here  to  be  advis'd  by  you : 
But  charge  you  by  that  pow'r  which  once  you  own'd, 
And  which  is  still  my  right,  ev'n  when  unthron'd; 
That  whatsoe'r  the  states  resolve  of  me, 


But  soon  another  sort  stept  in  their  stead  ; 
No  stone  unthrowtt,  nor  yet  no  dart  uncast. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 

UNTI'CKLED.  Not  tickled,  or  acted  upon 
by  titillation. 

There  is  not  an  ear  in  the  whole  country  untickled ;  the 
ticklers  have,  in  their  turn,  others  who  tickle  them,  inso- 
much, that  there  is  a  circulation  of  tickling  throughout  that 
TUt  empire,  [China.]— Chesterfield.  Fogg's  Journal,  No.377. 

UN-TI'DY.  Not  timely  or  seasonable  ;  pre- 
pared for  the  season,  ready.  Very  common  in 
speech. 

And  many  a  fals  treuthe 

Whit  untidy  tales,  he  teonede  ful  ofte 

Conscience  and  hus  cumpanie. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  398. 

They  were  poore,  abiecte,  and  unti/di/e. 

Bale.  On  the  Revelations,  pt.  i.  (1550.) 

UN-TIE,  v.  \      To  loosen,  to   set  free— that 

UNTV'.NG.n.   h 


to  hem  what  doen  ye  untiynge  the  colt? — Wiclif.  Mark,  c.ll. 

In  loues  courte,  as  it  is  saide, 

That  lette  her  tonges  gone  vnteidc.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 
For  els  I  am  ouerthrnwe 
In  all  that  euer  ye  haue  seide, 
My  sorowe  is  euermore  vntcide. 
And  secheth  ouer  all  my  veynes. — Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 
At  euery  which  alarme,  the  two  lordes  generall  shewed 
themselues  maruelous  ready  &  forward,  insomuch  that  at 
the  very  first  alarme,  skant  wel  furnished  with  any  more 
defence  then  their  shirts,  hose,  and  dublets.  &  those  too 
altogether  in  a  maner  vntied,  they  were  abroad  in  the  streetes 
themselues,  to  see  the  vttermost  of  it. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  -vol.  i.  p.  613. 

The  pleasure  I  take  in  her 

Thus  I  blow  off;  the  care  I  took  to  love  her, 
Like  this  point,  I  untie,  and  thus  I  loose  it ; 
The  husband  I  am  to  her,  thus  I  sever. 

Beaum.  §  Ftetch.    Woman's  Prize,  Act  iv.  ac.  4. 
2  Ten.  You  make  of  love  a  riddle,  or  a  chain, 
A  circle,  a  mere  knot ;  untie't  again. 

Bas.  Love  is  a  circle,  both  thd  first  and  last 
Of  all  our  actions,  and  his  knot's,  too,  fast. 
1  Ten.  A  true  love  knot  will  hardly  he  untied. 

B.Jonson.  Love's  Welcome.  ; 
Nor  must  the  fable,  that  would  hope  the  fate 
Once  seene,  to  be  againe  call'd  for  and  plaid. 
Have  more  or  lesse  then  just  five  acts :  nor  laid, 
To  have  a  god  come  in  ;  except  a  knot 
Worth  his  untying  happen  there. 

Id.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetrie. 
I  have   shewn  also  how  it   unties  the  inward  knot  of  | 
marriage,  which  is   peace  and  love  (if  that  can  be  uniy'd 
which  was  never  knit)  while  it  aims  to  keep  fast  the  out- 
ward formality.— Milton.  Doct.  fy  Disc,  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  S. 

and  the  untying  and  death  consists  chiefly  in  the  disengage-  , 
ment  of  the  heart,  breaking  off  the  affection  from  it.  , 

Leighton.  Com.  on  1  Peter,  c,  2. 
VOJT-.  II. 


7dt 

inferred  a  contradiction. 


UN-TIL.     See  Till.     To  while.     Used  also 
as  equivalent  to  Unto. 


He  hadde  ymade  ful  many  a  marriage 

Until  his  ordre  he  was  a  noble  post. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  215. 

I  am  with  ye,  &  wyl  be  thy  keper  in  al  places  whither 
thou  goest,  &  wyl  bring  the  ;ipi;  ik:  in  to  this  lande :  nether 
wyl  I  leaue  the  vntyll  1  haue  made  good  al  that  I  haue 
promysed  the.— Bible,  1551.   Genesis,  c.  18. 

In  the  for 

the  daye  in  which  he  was  taken  vp. 

Id.  Aclesofihe  Apostles,  c.  1. 
Vnwise  and  wretched  men  to  weet  whats  good  or  ill, 
We  deeme  of  death  as  doome  of  ill  desert ; 
But  knew  we  fooies,  what  it  vs  brings  vntitl 
Die  would  we  daily,  once  it  to  expert. 

Spenser.  Sltepheard's  Calender.  November. 
But  all  so  soone,  as  he  from  farr  descride 
Those  gli-string  amies,  ih.u  Iw-auen  with  light  did  fill, 


He  i 


.  himselfe  full  blithe 


broke  their  fore-stay,  and  the  gammon  of  the  bowsprit,  and 
were  in  no  small  danger  ul"  having  all  their  masts  come  by 
the  board;  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  bear  away  until  they 
had  made  all  fast,  after  which  we  haled  upon  a  wind  again. 
Anson.  Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

And  if  any  Trojan  came, 

oi)M'(]uious  to  the  will  of  Hector,  arm'd 
"With  fire  to  burn  the  fleet,  on  his  spear's  point 
Ajax  receiving  wounded  him,  ujitil 
Twelve  died  in  conflict  with  himself  alone. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xv. 

UN-TILE,  v.     To  remove  or  take  away  the 
tiles,  or  coverings,  (se.  of  baked  or  dried  clay.) 
Jag.  Unless  you'll  drop  through  the  chimney  like  a  daw, 


From  the  seuenth  day  of  December  till  the  ninetenth  day 
of  March  (as  Walsingbam  and  other  old  writers  doo  report), 
the  ground  laie  vntild,  to  the  great  hinderance  and  losse  of 
all  growing  things  on  the  earth. 

Holinshed.   Chronycles  of  England.  Edw.  III.  an.  1364. 
Hee  must  beware  that  betweene  two  furrowes,  he  leave 
no  naked  balkes  raw  and  untitled. 

Holland.  Pliitie,  b.  xviii.  c.  19. 


Many  of  them  [the  plantations],   especially  the  largest, 
are  wholly  untill'd,  yet  very  good  fat  land,  full  of  large  trees. 
Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1685. 
Then  slew  they  to  Apollo,  on  the  shore 
Of  the  untittable  and  barren  deep, 
Whole  hecatombs  of  bulls  and  goats,  whose  steam 
Slowly  in  smoky  volumes  climb'd  the  skies. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.l. 

UN-TI'MBERED.     Not  built  or  constructed 
(of  strong  materials). 

Where's  then  the  sawcy  boate, 


Christ's  last  testament,  in  so  great  an  affair,  as  the  whole 
joverument  of  his  church. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  Asserted,  §  22. 

The  proper  consequent  of  this  will  he.  that  when  thu 
iposlle  says,  Death  came  in  by  sin,  and  that  death  is  the 
rvages  of  sin,  he  primarily  and  literally  means  the  solem- 
lities,  and  causes,  and  infelicities,  and  ui>  timeliness  of 
emporal  death  ;  and  not  merely  the  dissolution,  which  is 
lirectly  no  evil,  but  an  iniet  to  a  better  state. 

Id.   To  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

ents  with 

er  beheld 


Here  (were  there  words  to  express  si 
proper  tenderness)  I  should  record  th 
and  untimely  death,  of  the  first  object 
with  love.— Tatter,  No.  181. 


Mon.  If  I  not  press  untimely  on  his  leisure, 
You  would  much  bind  a  stranger  to  your  service, 
To  give  me  means  of  audience  from  the  emperor. 

Rowe.  Tamerlane,  Act  i 


"  By  my  faith,  this  bodes  us  no  good  \"  said  Blount;  "It 
must  be  some  perilous  cause  puts  her  grace  in  motion  thus 
untimeously." — Scott.  Kenitworth,  c.  15. 

UN-TI'NGED.     Not  stained,  dyed,  imbued. 

In  a  darkened  room  it  may  appear  what  beams  are  un- 
tinged  and  which  they  are  that  upon  the  bodies  that  termi- 
nate them  do  paint  either  the  primary  or  secondary  iris. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  727. 

Your  inattention   I  cannot  pardon.     Pope  has  the  same 


tion  :  neither  is  Bolingbroke  un  tinged  with  it. 

Swift  to  Gay,  July  10,  1732. 

UN-TI'RED.  )      Not   harassed  or  distressed, 
Unti'rable.     j  vexed  or  troubled,  wearied  or 
fatigued. 


As  in  a  picture  1 


.    lh-1 


)  harbour  fled, 


too  SOUll. 


Who. 

Co-riuall'd  greatnesse  ?  eit 

Or  made  a  toste  for  Neptune. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  $  Cress. 

UN-Tl'MELY,  adj.   .       Not  seasonable>  or 

SIS  Uo»d  time;    too   early, 

Unti'meously. 
In  the  se  sailand  to  [Toune],  &  whan  he  com  to  lond 
Tithing  com  him  vntime,  Sir  Lowys  derfe  he  fond. 

R.  Brunnc,  p.  227. 
And  also  resonable  houre  for  to  ete  by  mesure,  that  is  to 
ay,  a  man  shal  not  ete  in  untimp,  nc  sit  the  longer  at  the 
able,  for  he  fasteth.— Chaucer.  Persones  Tale,  v.  386. 
Thou  in  dull  corners  dost  thyselfe  inclose, 
Ne  tastest  princes  pleasures,  ne  doost  spred 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  p.m.  C.  2. 
See,  see.  the  mourning  fount,  whose  springs  weep  yet  , 
Tn"  untimely  fate  of  that  too  beauteous  boy. 

B.  Jonson.   Cynthia's  Itevtls,  Act  i.  10.  1. 
2129 


Or  carved  by  ; 

If  twenty  men  at  once  should  come  to  see 

The  great  effects  of  unfirde  industry, 

Each  severally  would  thinke  the  pictures  eye 

Was  flit  on  him,  and  on  no  slander  by. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  il, 

Mer.  A  most  incomparable  man,  breath'd  as  it  we 
To  an  vntyreable  and  contnmate  goodnexse. 

Shakespeare.   Timon  of  Athens,  Act  i. 


When  he  adds  t 
intimates  tousth« 


UN-TI'TLED.  Not  having,  being  without,  or 
deprived  of  a  name — of  honourable  distinction,  a 
name  of  distinction. 

Such  be  the  meed  of  all,  that  by  such  meane 
Vnto  the  type  of  kingdoms  title  climes. 
But  false  Duessa,  now  wtilled  queene, 
Was  brought  to  her  sad  doome.  as  heere  was  to  be  seene, 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.9. 

O  natio  miserable  ! 

With  an  vntWrd  tyrant,  bl<u,(|y  sceptred, 

When  shalt  thou  bee  thy  wlo.lsome  dayes  againe  t 

Since  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 


i  blaspheme  1 


Shak,:;-i>rnrc.  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  »c.  8. 


UN-TO.      0;t< 


Vnto  the  se  side  chaced 
He  durst  not  abide,  no 

urne  Thebald  his  vis  [visage]. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  104. 

&  geldes  vp  alle  the  bondes  of  homage  &  feaute, 

Saue  the  right  that  may  falle  of  ancestres  olde, 

"  I  graunt  it  you,"  quod  she,  and  right  anone 

This  fonnel  eagle  spake  in  this  degree: 

"  Almighty  quene,  unto  this  year  be  done 

I  aske  rf-.piie  for  to  avisen  met. 

Aud  after  that  to  have  my  choice  all  free." 

Chaucer.  Assembly  of  Fowlea. 

UNT 


Gower.  Con,  A.  b. !. 


Whan  t  out  of  my  peine  ; 
And  casle  vp  many  a  pitc 
Unto  the  heauen. 

But  Tor  all  this 

Unto  niv  preest.  wiiictie  cunieth  anone, 

1  wull  thou  tell  it  one  and  one.  Id.  lb, 

He  leyth  rtnvrne  his  one  eare  all  plat 

Unt't  tiie  groniide,  atid  halt  it  fast.  Id.  lb. 

Jesus  besian   to  speake  vnla  the  people  of  John  :    To  se 

what.  »et  ve.mt  int.  Hie  uvHernes;  went  ye  out  to  sea 
reede  shaken  wyth  the  wyndet— Bible,  1551.  Malt,  c  11. 

Fit  vnto  whonte  muche  is  geuen,  of  him  shal  be  much 
required. — Id.   Lnke.  c.  VI. 

This  hein»  therefore  presupposed,  from  that  knowne  rela- 
tion which  G'hI  l.aih  vain  vs.  as  vat;  cliikiren.  ana  vntn  all 
g.i-.d  tilings  as  iw/.,e.1*.cts.  w  herein  In  ills.:  I  te  is  the  prmcipall 
c  use.  these  axiomes  and  lawes  natnrall  cnneeiliin;,'  our 
dutieli.iue  arisen  —  Hooker.   K  ctesiailicult  Politie,  I),  i.  §  S. 

Br  Which  Astrologers,  as  well 
As  tln.se  in  lieavn  alu.ve.  ran  tell 
Wnat  straiiL-e  eicnts  tliey  dn  fi.reshew 


Uilln 

her  under-world  lieiuw  — 11  udi'iras,  pt.  i 

And 

•d  he  h.th  to  h 

tve  y.u  break 

V  IN 

invali'.lTmlr'o 

ir  a  freak, 

In  p: 

ce  of  thin-sol 

antique  use; 

That 

.Lome  to  your 

Win,- 

1  if  I  should  co 

It  is 

ot  in  my  pow' 

to  do. 

Id.  c. 

UN-TO'ILED, 

i.e.   UntiVet 

(qv.) 

UN-TOLD.     Not  spoken  or  uttered,  related, 
arrated,  or  made  known. 


I  ); 


The  M Uteres  Tale, 
proued  afore  that  he  mus 


.3?7P. 


But  I  haue  against 
■o:  or  elles  must  haue  left  his  tale  untold. 

Sir  T.  Mure.   Workes,  p.  1009. 
And  all  her  sisters  seeing  her  sad  stowre. 
Did  weep  and  waile.  and  made  exceedmfrmone, 
And  all  their  learned  instruments  did  breake, 
The  rest,  vxtotd,  no  liuing  tnnsue  can  speake. 

Spenser.   Teares  of  the  Muses. 
Three  niehts  I  hnus'd  him,  and  within  my  cot 
Three  days  detain'd  him  (for  his  ship  he  left 
A  fugitive,  and  came  direct  to  mel. 
But  half  untold  his  story  yet  remains. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvii. 

UN-TO'LERABLE.  See       Intolerable. 

That  cannot  or  may  not  be  borne  or  suffered 
supported,  sustained,  or  endured. 


Insomuche  as  if  a  manne  peue  you  a  blowe  vpon  the 
cheke  (which  is  accounted  commonliean  vntolernble  vilanie), 
ye  shal  not  requite  it  with  a  blowe  againe.  but  rather  offer 
the  other  cheke  to  bee  stricken  too.—  Udal.  Math.  c.  5. 

UN-TO'MBED.  Removed  from,  taken  out 
of — the  tomb,  grave,  or  sepulchre. 

If  any  man  doubt  of  the  strange  antiquities  delivered  by 
historians,  as  of  the  wonderful  corps  of  Antseus  untombed  a 
thousand  years  after  bis  death  by  Sertorius. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  18. 

UN-TOOTH,  iv     "t  To  deprive  of  teeth. 

Unto'othsome.  V         Utitoothsomc,  —  not 

Unto'othsomeness.  )   agreeable  or  pleasing  to 
the  tooth  ;  i.  e.  the  taste,  the  palate. 
■What  philosopher  durst  baue  enterprysed   to 


to  bee  fonde  i 


liinkvnj. 


I  thyn 


■Wi.j  .... 


all 


nie  great  counti 


Udal.  Luke,  Pref. 
s  counted  most 


I  speak  not  of  Popish  mock-fasts:  in  change,  not  in  for- 
bearance, in  change  of  courser  cates  of  the  land,  for  the 
curious  dainties  of  the  water,  of  the  flesh  of  beasts,  for 
the  flesh  of  list;  ;  of  unlnnlhtome  morsells  for  sorbitiuncultz 
deticata.  as  Rierome  cals  them 

Bp  Hall.  Sermon  before  the  King.  March  30,  162S. 

So  as  the  doggc.  in  stead 
but  a  hall  of  prtckes.  to  wo 
crying  from  so  untoolo.ome  a  prey 

Id.  Occasional  Meditations,  Med. 


UNT 

Those  things  which  in  their  nature  were  not  edible,  (at 

least,  to  an  Israelite)  were  now  both  deare,  and  dainty.  The 

asse  was  (besides  the  untm,ihv>mitesse)  an  impure  creature. 

Bp.Halt.  Cant.  Samariaes  Famine  RcUeved. 


ev   iv  LTihiVr  horn  thy  gums, 
l  pig  pilf  'ring  the  corn. 

Cowper.  limner.  Odyssey,  b.  xviii 


Too  much  for  chaos  to  permit  my  mass 

Unfashion'd,  untormented  into  man  ? 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  7. 

UN-TORN.  Not  rent,  reaved,  or  forced 
asunder. 

How  could  Ezra  heare  this  with  his  clothes,  his  haire.his 
beard  nnlmne?—Bp.  Hull.  Cunt.  Zerubabel  $  Ezra. 

And  the  truth  is,  that  as  long  as  that  small  remainder  of 
land,  belonging  to  the  church  shall  continue  yet  untarn 
from  her.  and  as  long  as  there  shall  he  those  about  her  (as 
there  will  ever  he  very  many)  who  wiil  never  think,  that 
they  themselves  have  enough,  the  church  and  clergy  of 
England  shall  always  he  inveighed  .%-ainsc,  and  struck  at  as 
having  too  much.— South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  10. 


UN-TO'UCHABLE.  >      That  may  not  be  felt 
Untol'ched.  f  by  the  sense  of  touch; 

that  may  not  be  fingered,  handled  ;  not  reached, 
not  affected  ;  in  any  way  acted  upon  or  inter- 
meddled with. 

Further  Theophylacte  saithe,  the  body  of  Christe  is  eaten  ; 
but  the  Godheade  is  not  eaten  :  bicause  it  is  vntoucheable, 
and  vncomprehensible  vnto  our  senses. 

Jewell.  Defence  of  the  Apolngie,  p.  239. 


■  the  mnderacion  i 


re  not  their  persons  sacred,  that  is,  bv  the 

:  the  malice,  the  envy,  the  fury,  and  the 
["-ended  man:  it  would  not  he  an  easie 
■  him  into  that  enchanting  circle. 


For  as  to  the  grpatest  part  of  them,  even  those 
definitions  were  fain  to  leave  them  [simple  ideas] 
merely  by  the  impossibility  they  found  in  it. 

Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 
Ulysses  conscious  of  his  life  untouch'd, 
Retir'd  a  step  from  Socus,  and  replied : 
Ah  hapless  youth  I  thy  destiny  impends. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 

UNTOWARD.  ^       In  Gower,—  Unto-ward, 
Unto'wardly.         >  equivalent  to — Toward.  In 
Unto'wardness.   J  the  rest,—  Untoward. 
Not  coming  to,  acceding  to.  yielding  or  com- 
plying ;  not  docile  or  tractable,  or  manageable  ; 
averse,  perverse,  awkward. 
Ye  father  ofte  it  hath  ben  so, 
That  whan  I  am  my  ladie  fro, 
And  thynke  vntnwnrde  hir  drawe, 
Than  cast  I  many  a  newe  lawe, 
And  all  the  worlde  tourue  vp  so  downe. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
The  last  of  this  diuision 
Sunt  vntowarde  Septemtrion.— Id.  lb.  b.vii. 


Thou  shalte  goe  afore  him  to  prepaire  l 

coming  of  the  Lorde  should  fiynde  the  heartes  of  menne 
slnuthfully  slu?sr\  ng,  Sr  vtterly  vutnu-ard,  the  health  that  is 
now  otfred,  might  percase  be  turned  into  a  manyfold  castyng 
away  8:  perishing  of  the  solle  —  Udal.  Luke,  c.  I. 

For  ye  report  that  rawe  and  ragged  clause  whych  ye  have 
vnttiwiird/if  tome  out  of  hys  x\i.  homely,  in  the  second 
tome,  to  be  iu  the  vi.  epistle.— Bale.  Apotogie,  fol.  147. 

We  intend  no  further  to  instant  or  press  him  thereof,  but 
evermore  continuing  our  good  mind  and  affection  to  join 
with  him  litis  saul  iniimvmdness  and  coldness  in  that  behalf 
notwithstanding  )—Wyat,  By  the King,{Hen.VIII.)  Let. 13. 


doe  neither  perfectly  vr-d-r^aml  the  way  and  knowledge  o 
the  Lord,  nor  stcdfastly  imhract-  it.  when  it  is  vnderstood 
norgratiously  vtter  it,  when  i m braced  ;  nor  peaceably  main 


Inwardly  about  a  pits 


,  worke  their  own  mischicfe  : 

the  proverbe  with)  a  dance. 

ke,  or  jesting  with  etlyed  to.de 

Hoilaud    Blutu,ch,  p. 


well    teartued, 


BnSC. 


Even  in  trees  as  well  as  in  other  1 

drawfish  untowutdncuc.—Id.  Plinic,' b.  xii.  c.  2. 

my  friend. 

town  dtp  he  return*;  the  salute. 

Dryden.  Sir  Martin  Murr-ull,  Act  ii. 

UN-TRA'CED.       ~\  Urttraced,     or     Un- 

Untra'cf.arle.  j   tracked,  —  not       distin- 

UsTRA'cKbD.  I  guished,  not  discerned, 

Untra'ctable.  [   by  murks  formed  in  pass- 

Untra'ctari.eness.   I   ing;   by  paths,   by  foot- 
Unthactadi'i.itv.     )  steps,  or  vestiges, 
Untractttble  (see  Intractable), — ihut  may  not 

be  drawn  or  led  along  (in  a  given  way  or  road)  ; 

that  cannot  be  managed,  guided,  or  governed. 

But  if  he  be  so  wtractnbl^  [hat  he  w\I!  he  run  tied  neyther 
matter  to  the  congregation — Udal.  Mathcw,  c.  IS. 

And  why  is  this  way  narrow  but  because  it  is  ntttraeked 
and  untrodden  ?  it"  I  may  not  rather  say  the  way  is  untmckrd 
and  found  by  few.  because  it  is  narrow  and'  not  easie  to 
tread  I|).— Bp.  Hall.  Soliloquies,  Sol.  68. 
But  I 

Toild  out  my  uncouth  passage,  forc't  to  ride 

Til'  untmctubie  abyss,  phnig'd  in  the  womb 

Of  unoriginal  night  and  chaos  wilde. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lnst,  b.  x. 

He  [God]  puts  on  a  rigid,  rough  and  vntraetable  carriage, 
even  towards  his  dearest  children,  even  then  when  lie  means 
them  moat  good.— Hutes.  Rem    Ser.  on  Luke,  xviii.  1. 

If  the  ways  of  God's  universal  providence  lie  untraceable 
then  most  of  all  the  workings  of  his  grace  aie  conducted  in 
a  secret  unpeiceivable  way  in  this  new  birth. 

Leightuii.  Cum.  on  1  Peter,  c.  1. 

Who  can  alone  discover  the  wiles,  and  fathom  the  depths 
of  Satan,  and  track  him  through  all  his  -.wildings  and 
(otherwise  untraceable)  labyrinths. 

Bogle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 

So  the  eagle. 

That  hears  the  thunder  of  our  grandsire  Jove, 
With  joy  beholds  his  hardy  yomlifull  offspring 


Roue.   Ulysses,  Act  iii. 

men's  intellectuals,  whether  it 
organs  of  the  body,  particularly 
the  dullness  or  untractablenetM 

use ;  or.  as  some  think,  in  the 
souls  thetn.-elves,  or  some,  or 


For  sal 

In  the  wide  untraet  ai 

Which  great  difference 

adapted  to  thinking  :  nr 

natural  differences  of  m 
all  of  these  together;  it  i 

Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  iv.  c.  20. 

Nor  wonder,  if  (advantag'd  in  my  flight. 
By  taking  wing  from  thy  auspicious  height) 
Through  ttntrae'd  wajs  and  aiy  paths  I  fly, 
More  boundless  in  my  fancy  than  my  eye. 

Dunham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
There  are  few  people  so  untraeiable  but  may  he  kept  in 

temper  by  a  wise  management.—  Waterland,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  1, 
This  plan  was  accordingly  put 

uiitrtn't»bti:n.?ss    and    prodigious    >t 

rendered  it  a  tedious  and  difficult  c 


His  [Condorcet]  untractability  to  these  leaders,  and  his 
figure  in  the  club  of  jacobins,  which  at  that  time  they 
wished  to  bring  under,  alone  prevented  that  part  of  the 
arrangement.— Burke.  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs,  (1791.) 

UN-TRA'DED.  Not  frequented  or  resorted 
to  (for  purposes  of  merchandize  or  commerce; 


Our  English  that  to  steale  the  first  blessing  of  an  vnfraded 
place,  will  perhaps  secretly  hasten  thither,  may  bee  behold- 
ing to  mee  for  this  caueat.  if  they  take  notice  thereof. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  6S2. 

That  he  may  deliuer  vp  vnto  Messias  at  his  comyng  a 

people  not  vtterlie  vntraded  or  vnenteied  in  his  discipline, 

but  somwhat  prepaired  already  &  instructed  therunto  with 

the  agnisjng  &  knowelageyng  of  theyr  owne  svnfulnesse. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  1. 

Bv  Mars  his  gauntlet,  thanks  ! 

Mock  not,  that' I  affect  the  untraded  oath. 

Shakespeare.   Troit.  fy  Cress.  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 


hands. — Locke. 

UN-TRAI'NED.  Not  drawn  (in  the  way 
j  they  should  go);  not  educated,  exercised,  or 
j  practised,  or  experienced. 


UNT 

But  yet  these  shadowes  of  thynges  visible  wer  geuen  for 
a  tyme  to  the  grosse  ami  entrained  people,  to  the  ende  thei 

illicit  one  daiein  prnresse  ol'rymeliy  these  first  introduccirjs, 
growe  and  procede  foreward  to  thynges  of  the  mynde. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  24. 


UN-TRA'NSFERABLE.  That  cannot  be 
borne  or  conveyed  from  one  to  another. 

In  parliament  there  is  a  rare  co-ordination  of  power, 
though  the  sovereignty  rem  lin  still  entire  rind  untransfer- 
able, in  the  prince.— Howell.  Pre-em.  of  Parliament. 

UN-TRANSLA'TED.  )      Not  borne  or  con- 
Untranslatable.  J veyed  from  (one  lan- 

guage into  another). 

Hebrew  Borilh.  which  word  Arias  Montanus  in  his  inter- 
lineary  Bible  reteineth  untranslated. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Bristol. 
I  translated  everlasting,  ought 
,  as  a  kind  of  technical  term, 
and  called  Aionian. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  30. 

To  me  they  appear  inilirinsliilrible.     [Lines  from  Richard 
the  iid 's  description  of  himself] 

Gray.  To  West,  April  1742. 

UN-TRAN.SPA'RENT.   Not  shining  through. 

We  have  found  more  than  once  that  some  pieces  of  glass 
[S'l]  prepared,  thou-h  held  aeainst  the  liglir,  rtppcru'd  of  a 
transparent  yellow,  yet  looked  on  with  nnu's  back  turned  to 
the  light,  exhibit,  d  an  iniliai.sparcnl  blue. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p,  ?,;,',. 


UN-TRANSPA'SSABLE.     That  cannot   be 
gone  or  passed  over. 

Are  these  the  hounds  y'  have  given 


UN-TRA'VELLED.  Not  having  gone  or 
passed  a  wearisome  length  of  way  ;  not  having 
gone,  passed,  journeyed,  through  countries,  over 
seas ;  not  ' 


i-  visited  fmvLn  countries. 


What  if- they  should?  why,  if  they  should,    I  say,  they 

themdirectly  untravcl'd.—  Bcdum.  ..y  Fletcft.  Phitasler,  Act  i. 

I  have  heard  it  observed  more  than  once,  by  those  who 

But  where  ye  ended  haue,  now  I  hegin 
To  tread  an  endlesse  trace  withouten  guide 
Or  good  direction  how  to  enter  in 

In  perils  strange,  in  ]ah  'tics  long  ami  wide. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Quee 

have    seen    Italy.  th;it  ;m    miliar  :l !■■<!   Ku^lishman    cannot 
relish  nil  the  beauties  of  Italian  iik'tur-js.  hecause  the  ges- 
tures which  rue  i-\otessed    in  them   are   often   such  as-  are 
peculiar  to  that  country  —Spectator,  No.  -107. 

Her  followers  such,  as  meerly  friendless  stoc 
Sunk  and  dejected  hv  tin-  s,„-nsers  pride, 
Who  bore  the  taints  nf  treason  in  their  hlooi 
And  for  revenge  would  leave  no  ways  ><i,tni 
Drayton.    linram 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 

Mi   heart  noli  ,in-lf,l  fondly  turns  to  thee  i 
Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  rca'eless  pain, 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  el.ain. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traveller. 

T'N'-TRF.AD,  v.  )      To  tread  back  again;   to 
Untro'udbn.         (pass  back  the  same  way  or 

rond.      Vnti  mitten, — 

Not  passed  on   foot ;  not  walked  or  trampled 

on  ;  where  no  path  has  been  made. 


We  will  vntread  the  ste  js  of  damned  Might. 

id.  King  John,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 
(Those  scatter'd  troops  from  Barnet  that  escap'd.) 

'f hiniidh  uoh.,,1  -rounds,  in  many    i  teil'ous  hour, 

Flock  to  iter  daily. —Dnnjton.  Minnie:;  ,</<-.>.  Margaret. 


Than  those  lot 
The  most  free, 


Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  i 


silence  reign:-  even  here. 


Dryden.   ij^i'pus. 
No  fleecy  flocks  dwell  there,  nor  plough  is  known 
But  the  unseeded  and  unfurrow'd  soil 
Year  after  yea 


UNT 
UN-TRE'ASURED.  Deprived  of  its  treasure, 
or  store  of  wealth,  or  riches,  or  any  thing  precious. 
1  Lo.  I  cannot  heare  of  any  that  did  see  her, 


UN-TRE'ATABLE.  That  cannot  be  managed; 
that  cannot  be  composed  or  arranged. 

Thou  shalt  not  wenen  (quod  she)  that  I  beare  an  vntretable 
batayle  [inexorabile  helium]  ayenst  fortune. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  ii. 

If  we  carry  thither  with  us  a  perverse  and  untreatable 
temper,  that  will  not  endure  either  to  submit  or  condescend, 
we  shall  he  sure  to  find  the  same  humour  reigning  thro'out 
all  the  society  of  the  wicked.—  Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.i.c.3. 

UN-TRE'MBLING.  Not  shaking  or  shud- 
dering. 

Nor  antrembiing  canst  thou  see, 

How  from  a  scraggy  rock,  whose  prominence 

Half  overshades  the  nce.m,  hardy  men 
Fearless  of  rending  winds  and  dashing  waves, 
Cut  samphire,  to  excite  the  sqi 
Of  pampered  luxury. 


UNT 


J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 


But  when  men  died,  at  once  they  < 
Returning  to  the  h.irrrtl  wntnh  of  i 
Whence  [list  tiny  spuing,  then  mi 
Unlrembling  mouth  t'      "* 

UN-TRE'SPASSING.     Not  transgressing. 
Others  were  sent  more  chearftil,  free,  and  still  as  it  we 


UN-TRE'SSED.     Not  tied  in  a  tress,  (Tyr 
whitt)  ;  not  plaited. 


Chaucer.   The  Assemblie  of  Fowlcs. 
Hire  hereshan  thev  kempt,  that  lay  untressed 
Ful  rudely,  and  with  hir  lineres  smal 
A  coroune  on  hire  lied  they  han  vdressed. 

Id.   The  Clerkcs  Talc,  v.  8256. 

UN-TRI'ED.     Not  proved  or  put  to  the  proof; 
not  essayed,  attempted,  experienced. 


And  since  like  Tiphys  parting  ( 


TJN-TRI'MMED.  Corruptly  so  written  for  en- 
trimmed,  as  unrip  for  enrip,  (and  see  also  Uu- 
stahi.isiied. )  In  A.  S.  On-lrimman,  to  trim.  (qv. ) 
The  A.  S.hasitson, negative  and  also  augmentative, 
like  the  Lat.  In  ,■  thus  nn-lihtan  is  to  mlighten, 
on-tyan  is  to  Untye ;  and  in  this  word  uulrim,  on, 

The  commentators  on  Sliultcs/ieare,  not,  aware  of 
this,  are  quite  at  fault.  In  Fdlfl  it  is  not  clear 
whether  Bianca  meant  to  scoff  at  the  finical  or 
slovenly  appearance  of  her  husband's  beard. 

Cen.  O  Leuis,  stand  fast,  the  deuill  tempts  thee  heere, 
In  liUnesse  of  a  new  vuli  immed  bride. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Bian.  Can  you  imagine,  sir,  the  name  of  Duke 
Could  make  a  iTnnked  leg    a  se.iuibling  foot, 


As  yours,  fit  for  a  lady's  plei 


i  Sacrifice,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
UN-TRI'UMPHED.  >      Not     conquered     or 
Untri'omphable.         f subdued     (with     cere- 
nony  in  commemoration  of  the  victory). 
The  sun's  rise — where  into  th'  ocean 
Nv.sks,  llvdaspes.  and  swift  Ganges  fall, 
[I]  suffer'd 
'I'"  en in 


vln  n  I  cunquer'd  all, 
P.nlhiMs  king  alone 

"d  subiection. 
May.  Lucan.  Phartalia 


.  viii. 


UN-TRO'LLED.     Not     turned    or    moved 
round ;  not  rolled. 

Yet  none  he  found  so  much  a  fool  to  lend. 
Hard  fate  !  untroll'd  is  now  the  charming  dye. 
The  play-house  and  the  parks  unvisited  must  lie. 

Dryden.  Jurcnnl.  Sat.  9. 

UN-TRO'UBLE,  v.  }       To  remove,  to  free 
Untro'ubled.  V  from,    to    divest    of — 

UNTtto'uBi.EnNESs.       J  trouble     or     vexation. 

distress,  molestation,  anxious  or  unpleasing  labour 

or  toil. 

Titen  with  the  sunne,  take  sir  your  timely  rest, 

Vntroubled  night  (they  sin  )  gules  counsell  best. 

Spenser.  Fuerie  Queene,  b.  i.  o.  1. 

Leave  the  thoughts 

Of  this  vain  world,  forget  your  flesh  and  blood, 
And  make  your  spirit  an  unti  oubted  way 
To  pass  to  what  it  ought. 

Beaum.  #  Flelcti.  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Act  Iv.  sc.  2. 


Leiijhlon.  Com.  on  1  Pet.  c.  5. 


Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  479. 
Ever  ehearful  in  her  behaviour,  but  withal  ever  calm  and 

even.  Inn'  'a!  isfnet  inn  like  a  deep  i,  i, In  uhl.it  stream,  tall 
out.  without  any  of  that  violence,  or  noise,  which  sometimes 
the  shallowest  pleasures  no  most  abound  in. 

Alterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser  G. 

TJN-TRUE.  "\  Not  agreeing  with,  according 
Untiu-'i.y.  >or  conformable  to,  consistent 
Untrc'th.     J  with— the  truth,   or   with   that 

which  is  thought  or  believed,  with  our  thoughts 

or  belief;  not  faithful  or  veracious 
To  undertake  the  tool   of  rierVerrr  .  arrive 


Id    Cirdc. 
epistle  of  loon,   where   we  redeu   of   the 


iocs  Tale,  v.  11,5117. 


Ics  Tale,  v   10,115. 


Ofhef  iirt/riiiilA.  Id.  Troll.  i-Cri 

And  tho  hegan  his  sornwe  newe 

To  hir,  whiclt  his'troutli  had  —Golfer.   Con.  A.  b. 

And  thus  the  lawe  is  ouerronne, 

Whicbe  fiod  hath  set.  and  namely 

With  hem  that  so  vnlruly 

The  goddes  robbe  of  holy  churehe. — Id.  lb.  b.  v. 


This  Henry  chastysed  the  olde  vnlreuc  mesure.  ami  made 
ayerdeof  the  length  of  his  nwne  at  me.  with  djuer.se  nther 
thvnges  refourmynge  that  lege  before  his  dajes  had  ben 
mysse  vsed.— F abyan.  Chronycle,  c.  226. 

By  the  f.ousayll  of  thahbout  of  Stone   and   other  that 
fauo'ured  his  vutioulh,  he  [Bruze]  sent  vnto  [the  Pope  than] 
Clement  the  V.  for  a  oispensasyon  of  his  atfca  before  roads 
kynge  Edwarde.— id.  lb.  aa.  1305. 


UNT 

And  he  shewed  him  trewe  tidynges,  and  vntrewe,  for  lie 
made   him   beleue  howe  all  the  countre   of  Wales   i 
gladlye  haue  hym  to  be  their  lorde. 

Berners.  Frois*art.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  C 

For,  concerning  signification  [of  this  word  Bishop],  first 
it  is  clearly  untrue  that  no  other  thing  is  thereby  signified 
but  only  an  oversight  in  respect  of  a  particular  church  and 
congregation  —  Hooker.  Ecclesiasticnll  Politie,  b.  vii.  $  11. 


Holinshed.   Ckr> 


/England,  Rich.  II.  ail 
ou  know  there  will  be  i 


Bu*t.  It  must  be  faced, 

of  dissimulation 

At  least  {citv  measure)  and  cut  upon  an  nntrofh 

Beaam.  #  Ftetch.  Maid  in  the  Mill,  Ac 


reproved  for  is,  not  because 


eek  to  maintain.— Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politie,  b.  viii. 

Flora  commands,  said  she,  those  nymphs  and  knights, 
Who  Hv'd  in  slothful  ease,  and  loose  delights: 
Who  never  acts  of  honour  durst  pursue, 
The  men  inglorious  knitrhts.  the  ladies  all  untrue. 

Dryden.   The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

UN-TRUSS,  v.  )       To  remove  or  deprive  of 
Untru'sser.  I  the  truss  or  package ;  that 

Untru'ssing,  n.    f  which  packs,  binds,  or  bun- 
Untru'ssed.         J  dies,  or  closes  up. 


Holinshed.  Historie  of  England,  b.  iv. 
done,  well  done,  give  me  my  night-cap. 
Beaum.  8,- Ftetch.  Elder  Brother,  Acttr. 
gentlemen  :    and  how  dost  thou,   thou  grand 


and  how  dost  thou 
courge.  or  second  untrnss  of  the  time. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humour,  Act  ii. 

Such  as  on  stages  play,  such  as  we  see 

Dryads  painted,  whom  wilde  satyTes  loue, 


Whose  armes 

lalfe  naked  ; 

lockes  vntrussed  bee, 

"With  buskins 

laced  on  the 

r  legs  aboue, 

And  silken  ro 

bes  tuckt  sh 

rt  aboue  their  knee  ; 

Such  seem'd  the  Siluiau  daughters  of  this  groue, 

Saue  that  in 

stead  of  shafts  and  hotighes  of  tre 

She  bore  a  lut 

°.  a  harpe  of 

citterne  sheene. 

Faire/az. 

Godfrey  of  Bovlogne, 

Neither  shall  you»at  any  time,  ambitiously  affecting  the 
Itle  of  the  untrusxem  or  whippers  of  the  age. "suffer  the  itch 
f  writing  to  over-run  your  performance  in  libel. 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster,  Act  v.  sc.  1.  ] 

Come,  we'll  go  see  how  far  forward  our  journeyman  is  i 
oward  the  untrussing  of  him. — Id.  lb.  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

UN-TRUST.     ^       Not  thought  or  believed 

true  and  faithful;    nol 

conhded  in,  credited,  relied. 

or  depended 


ThlB  tumult  unt, 
In  motion  all !  y 
What  fervid  acti< 


UN-TUNE,  v.  ^       To  remove  or  destroy  an 
Unti/neable.      >  extended  continuity  of  sound, 
Untu'neably.    J  of  sounds  in  consent  or  con- 
cert, in  harmony  or  concord  ;   to  disable  from  the 
production  of  such  sounds  ;  to  relax  the  strings. 
Or  be  the  shepheards  which  doe  seme  her  laesie. 
That  they  list  not  their  mery  pipes  apply, 
Or  be  their  pipes  rntunabte  and  craesie, 
That  they  cannot  her  honour  worthily? 

Spenser.  Colin  Clout's  come  home  againe. 
Pardon  (bright  excellence  !)  an  untun'd  string, 
That  in  thy  ears  thus  keeps  a  murmuring; 
O!  speak  a  lowly  muse's  pardon. 

Crashaw.   Upon  the  Duke  of  York's  Death. 

As  one  broken  link  dissolves  the  union  of  the  whole  chain, 
and  one  jarring  untuned  string  spoils  the  whole  musick,  so 
is  every  sin  that  seizes  upon  a  portion  of  our  affections  ;  if 
we  love  one,  that  one  destroys  the  acceptation  of  all  the 
rest.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 


ttle. — Milton:   Tetrachordon. 

An  odious  and  unpleasant  thing  it  is,  to  hear  a  hen  keep 
creaking  or  cackling,  and  a  cow  untowardly  and  untunably 
crying.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  586. 


Spectator,  No.  135. 

eir  poetry  then  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of  mono- 
syllables ;  which,  when  they  came  together  in  any  cluster, 
certainly  the  most  harsh  untuneable  things  in  the  world. 
Waller.  Pref.  to  Poems,  (ed.  1690.) 

UN-TU'RNED.  Not  moved  round  ;  revolved, 
converted  ; — "  no  stone  unturned"  i.e.  no  obstacle 
left  unmoved,  no  place  unsearched,  nothing  un- 
tried. 

Nevertheless  in  the  mean  time  they  left  no  stone  un- 
trned  in  Scotland,  by  secret  contrivances  to  procure  that 
le  young  king  might  be  sent  over  into  France,  and  Morton 
le  regent  laid  aside. 

Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  1574. 


llisl 


and   accomplishing  their  bad 


UN-TRUST,     ^l       I 
Untru'sty.  \  to  1 

Untru'stiness.  J  cor 


For  the 


n.lele 


ntrusl. — Cower.  Con.  A.}j. 


After  you  shall  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  avoid  it 
[war,]  after  you  shall  have  sought  peace  by  every  mode  of 
negotiation,  the  next  desirable  point  will  be.  to  take  the 
greatest  care  that  the  execution  of  a  bad  business  may  be 
chiefly  consigned  to  bad  men.— Knox.  Antipolemus. 

UN-TU'TORED.  Not  educated,  instructed, 
disciplined. 

We  are  two  simple  maids  untutor'd,  here,  sir; 


Edricus  was  of  lowe  hyrth,  rvche  of  tunpe,  falce,  and 
suhtyll  of  wytte,  softe  and  eloquent  of  speche,  vntrusty 
and  false  of  thought  and  promyse. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,   c.  199. 
As  they  had  shewed  themselves  false  and  vntruttte  to 
their  nwne  lawful!  king,  so  they  would  not  continue  anie 
loii^  time  true  vnto  a  stranger. 

Holinshed.  Chron.  of  England.  Hen.  III.  an.  1218. 

The  king  gaue  credit  to  these  tales,  and  therefore  had  the 
lords  in  great  gelousie.  notwithstanding  they  were  thought 
to  he  his  most  true  and  faithful!  subiects,  and  the  other 
craftie,  deceitfull,  and  vntrusiie. 

Id.  lb.  Rich.  II.   an.  13S7. 

But  such  as  are  to  he  warned,  that  by  the  same  wherin 


Id.  lb.  Rich.  III.  mi.  i330. 

Of  Secretary  Petre  he  gives  this  character:  — "  Who,  , 
under  pretence  of  gravity,  covered  much  untrustiness  of 
heart."—  Ha y  ward.  Life  of  Edward  VI. 

Wise  David  knowes  Saul  not  to  be  more  kinde  than  un- 
trustij  ;  and  therefore  had  rather  seek  safety  in  his  hold, 
than  in  the  hold  of  a  hollow  ami  \iii*:evly  friendship. 

Bp.  Hall.   Cont.  Saul  in  David's  Cave. 


Beaum.  $  Ftetch.  Loyal  Subject,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

She  had 
wounded. 

recovered 

sixty-seven  killed  in  the 
whilst  the  Centurion  had 
and    sixteen    wounded, 
of  so  little  consequence  a 
tutored  and  unpractised  h 

iction,  and  eighty-four 

all    of    whom   but    one 
e  the  most  destructive 

ands. 
n.    Voyages,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

For  living  at  first  scattered  abroad 

in  independent  tribes, 

any   thing   convolved,    (any 
thing  twained,  or  twined.) 

This  knot  Tsaith  our  author]  might  be  vntwined  with 
more  facilitie  thus. 

Holinshed.  The  Sundrie  Inuasions  of  Ireland. 

When  Age  and  Death  call'd  for  the  score, 
No  surfeits  were  to  reckon  for  ; 
Death  tore  not  (therefore)  but  sans  strife 
Gently  unlwin'd  his  thread  of  life. 

Crashaw.  Ep.  on  Mr.  Ashton. 

For  strait  his  arrows  lose  their  golden  heads,  and  shed 
their  purple  feathers,  his  silken  braids  untwine,  and  slip 
their  knots.— Milton.  Doct.  $  Disc,  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  6. 


their  fatal!  threds  < 


-Spenser.  Muse  of  Thesfylis 


Dutch.  *Tis  a  witch  sure, 
And  by  her  means  he  came  to  untwist  thifi  riddle. 

Beaum.  $r  Fleich.    Woman  Pleas'd,  Act  v.  BC.  1. 

Hand  up  thy  soul  for  mine,  and  mine  for  thine. 

Emp.  No,  I'll  untwist  you  : 
I  have  occasion  for  your  stay  on  earth. 

Dryden.  Don  Sebastian,  Act  iii.  sc  1. 
Ev'n  light  itself,  which  every  thing  displays, 
Shone  undiscover'd,  till  his  brighter  mind 
Untwisted  all  the  shining  robe  of  day. 

Thomson.  To  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

But  still  the  solar  light  is  not  less  real  in  the  rainbow 

where  it's  rays  become  thus  untwisted,  and  each  differing 

thread  distinctly  seen  in  its  effect,  than  while  they  remained 

united  and  incorporated  with  one  another  in  the  sun. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  App. 

UN-VA'CILLATING.  Not  wavering,  un- 
steady, or  inconstant. 

He  was  situated  like  one  who  walks  upon  ice,  ready  to 
give  way  around  him.  and  whose  only  safety  consists  in 
moving  onwards,  by  firm  and  unvacillating  steps. 

Scott.  Kenilworth,  c.  IT. 


*  UN-VA'LUABLE.  )      See  I'nvalued.    In  the 

Unva'lved.  )  word  Invalued,  the  in  is 

emphatical    or  augmentative ;    and  so    Unvalued 
(see  Unrip)  used  to  denote — 

Much  valued,  highly  prized,  esteemed  highly, 
or  to  be  of  great  worth. 

Mongst  which,  therein  a  siluer  dish  did  ly 
two  golden  apples  of  vnvnlewd  price: 

For  passing  those  which  Hercvles  came  by, 
or  those  which  Atalanta  did  entice. — Spenser,  60a.  77. 


To  1 


I  the  1 


;  ton1,  1 


Beaum.  Sf  Ftetch.   Woman  Pleas'd,  Act  ii.  sc.  6. 
Chryses,  the  priest,  came  to  the  fleet  to  buy 
For  presents  of  unvalued  price  his  daughter's  liberty. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
Out  of  the  east  jewels  of  worth  she  brings. 
Th'  unvalued  diamond  of  her  sparkling  eye. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  8.  3. 
No  home  for  her  confesses  she 
But  where  she  may  a  martyr  be. 
She'll  to  the  Moors  and  trade  with  them, 
For  this  unvalued  diadem.— Crashaw.  Hymn  to  St.  Teresa, 

Sir  Moth.  I  will  tell  you,  sister, " 
I  cannot  cry  his  caract  up  enough  ; 
He  is  uitvaluabie. — B.  Jonson.  Magnetic  Lady,  Act  i.  sc.I. 

And  from  my  father  [I]  received  such  a  character  of  his 
learning,  humility,  and  other  \  irtues,  that,  like  jewels  of 
unvaluable  price,  they  still  cast  such  a  lustre,  as  envy  or 
the  rust  of  time  shall  never  darken. 

King.  Letter  to  Mr.  Walton. 
True  it  is,  that  a  good  name  is  unvaluable ;  and  all  the 
pelf  in  the  world  is  not  an  equal  ransom  for  it. 

South,  vol.  x.  Ser.  9. 

UN-VA'NQUISHABLE.-)      That  cannot  be 
Unva'sqlished.  (    overpowered     or 

overcome,  conquered,  subdued. 

When  time  and  occasion  shall  require,  ye  shal  he  through 

my  spirite  strange  and  vnuanquishable.—  Udat.  John,  c.  17. 


1  behold  ! 


1  this  side,  lo  !  the  Getule  t 
people  bold,  unvannuished  in  war. 

Surrey.    Virgite.  &neis,  b.  iv. 
it  now  as  concerning  that  the  same  vnua»qni*hahU 
•  fighting  vnder  your  ensignes  and  name,  >>reiglitwnies 
after  it  came  to  land  "set  fire  on  their  ships;  what  mooued 
them  so  to  doo '.—Holinshed.   Hist,  of  England,  b  iv.  c.  24. 
Whilst  the  stout  queen,  hy  speedy  flight,  redeem'd 
The  safety  of  herself,  and  of  her  son  : 
And  with  her  Somerset  to  Durham  fled; 
Her  pow'rs  suppress'd,  her  heart  unmnqtihhed. 

Daniel.   Civil  Wars,  b.  vii. 

UN-VA'NTAGED.      Not  aided  or  assisted, 


benefited  or  profited. 


Yet,  even  thus,  wtvantajfd  and  on  foot. 

To  theirs  who  rode,  for  Pallas  led  me  on 

Herself  to  victory.  Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xf. 

UN-VA'RIABLE.  ^       See  Invariable.  That 
Unva'ried.  >  cannot     be    altered     or 

Unvarying.  J  changed;      (actively)  — 

that  does  not  alter  or  change. 


Bo  that  if  man  would  be  invariable. 

He  must  he  God,  or  like  a  rock  or  tree : 
For  e'en  the  perfect  angels  were  not  stable, 

But  had  a  fall  more  desperate  than  we. 

Donne.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  §  £ 

Tn  all  which  this  is  con 
more  general  term  stands  f 
of  any  of  those  contained  under  it. 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  a.  iii.  c.  3. 

And  nothing  being  a  measure  of  duration,  as  nothing  is 
of  extension,  we  cannot  keep  by  us  any  unvarying  measure 

of  duration,  which  consists  in  ,i istant  lien ing  succession. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  14. 


'  The  commodore  on  hearing  this  pleasing  and  um-xpect 
news,  threw  down  his  axe.  with  which  lie  was  then  at  woi 
and  by  his  joy  broke  through,  for  the  first  time,  the  equal 
and  unvaried  character  which  he  had  hitherto  preserved. 
Anson.   Voyages,  b.  iii.  c. 

The  annals  of  Egypt,  as  may  be  seen  by  Herodoti 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  others,  who 
copied  from  these  annals,  were  express  and 


ble  for 
the  distinct   personality  of  Osiris   and 

Wurhurton.   Divine  Ligation,  b.  iv.  s.  5. 


Sesostris 

Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow  sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest ; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvary'd  cries. 

Goldsmith.  Deserted  Village. 

UN-VA'RNISHED.  Not  brightened  or  bur- 
nished; having  no  false  glossiness  or  brilliancy 
given  or  added. 

Yet  (by  your  gracious  patience) 

Of  my  whole 


Shakespeare.   Oli/elin, 


This 


of  the 


Unve'iledly.     >  cover,  skreen,  shade  or  e 

Unve'h.er,  n.  J  cealment. 
The  prouidence  that's  in  a  watchfull  state, 
Keepes  place  with  thought;  and  almost  like  the  gods 
Doe  thoughts  vntiaile  in  their  dumbe  cradles. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl,  8e  Cres.  Act  iii.  s 

■  Hesperus  that  led 

The  starrie  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon 
Rising  in  clouded  niaieslic,  at  length 
Apparent  queen  unvnild  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b 

Oh,  speak  !  unveil  this  mystery  of  sorrow, 


UNV 
Ungraceful  'tis  to  see  without  a  horn 
The  lofty  hart,  whom  branches  best  adorn  ; 
A  leafless  tree,  or  an  unverdani  mead; 
And  as  ungraceful  is  a  hairless  head. 

Congreve.  Ovid.  Art  of  Love 

Not  assured  or  i 


Whereupon  arised  divers  doubts,  and  many  suspitious 
conceptions  ;  some  believing  he  [St.  John]  was  not  buried, 
some  that  he  was  buried  but  risen  again,  others  that  he 
descended  into  the  tomb,  and  from  thence  departed  after. 
But  all  these  proceeded  upon  unwritable  grounds. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errourt,  b.  vii.  c.  10. 

UN-VE'RSED.  Not  practised,  experienced, 
or  expert. 

Van  Hemart,  governour  of  the  town,  a  young  man  raw 
and  unversed  in  military  matters,  not  so  much  as  expecting 
an  assault,  compounded  for  his  own  and  the  townsmens 
lives.  .'Mid  yielded  up  the  place. 

Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  15S6. 


Not  eastern  monarchs,  on  their  nuptial  day 
In  dazzling  gold  and  purple,  shine  so  gay 
As  the  bright  natives  of  th'  unlabour'd  field, 
Vnvers'd  in  spinning,  and  in  looms  unskill'd. 

Btnckmore.  Creation,  a.  i. 


rhom  all  white,  and  red,  and  blue 
igredients)  voluntary  grew, 
nvex'd  Paradise. 

Donne.  Anatomy  of  the  World,  Act  i 


Dryden.  To  John  Dryden,  Esq. 

UN-VI'GOROUSLY.  Not  with  active  force 
or  strength  ;   without  energy. 

Many  other  courses  he  tries,  enforcing  himself  with  much 
ostentation  of  endless  genealogies,  as  if  he  were  the  man 
that  St.  Paul  forewarns  us  oi  m'l  iiumhy,  but  so  nnvigornusly, 
that  I  do  not  fear  his  winning  of  many  to  his  cause,  but 
such  as  doting  upon  gTeat  names  are  either  over-weak,  or 
over-sudden  of  faith. 

Milton.  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  i.  c.  5. 


Not  know 

Vnreilelht  re 

hands,  that  ; 


UN-VE'NERABLE.     That  a 
vered,  honoured,  or  respected. 
Paul.  For  euer 

Tak'st  vp  the  princesse.  by  that  forced 


ktiewlcie/i  wnli  iciins 

Id. 

not  be 


Which   he   1 


If  thou  mayst  spit  upon  a  toad  unvenomed,  why  mayst 
thou  not  speak  of  a  vice  without  danger  ? 

Bp.  Hall.  Satires,  Post. 

TTN-VE'NTED.     Not  opened  for  utterance  or 
emission. 

Things  like  ourselves,  as  sensual,  vain,  unvented 
Bubbles,  and  breaths  of  air.  got  with  an  itching 
As  blisters  are.— Beaum.  S>  Fletcli.  Mad  Lover,  Actii. 

UN-VE'NTILATED.     Not,  having  an  opening 
or  passage  (for  fresh  air) ;  not  exposed  to  wind. 

This  animals,  to  succour  life,  demand  ; 
For  should  the  air  unrenlilated  stand. 
The  idle  deep  corrupted  would  contain 
Blue  deaths,  and  secret  stores  of  raging  pain. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  ii. 

UN-VE'RDANT.     Not  green,  or  flourishing 
in  growth. 


UN-VI'OLATED.  Not  forced,  harmed  or 
injured  by  force;   not  outraged,  ravaged, 

Heerein  yon  warre  against  your  reputation, 
And  draw  within  the  emnp.tsse  of  suspect 
Th'  vnuiolated  honor  of  your  wife. 

Shakespeare.  Camedie  of  Errors,  Act  i 

It  is  not  when  two  unfortunately  met  are  by  the  canon 
fore'd  to  draw  in  that  yoke  an  unmerciful  day's  work  of 
hat  then  the  law  keeps 

i.ii.  c.21. 

It  came  to  pass  that  the  fire  when  it  came  to  proof, 
would  not  do  his  work,  hut  starting  off  like  a  full  sail  from 
the  mast,  did  but  reflect  a  ,'c.Mi-ti  light  upnnhis  [Polycarpus] 
cm.  ./.c'c./  limbs,  exhaling  such  a  sweet  odour,  as  if  all  the 
incense  of  Arabia  had  bin  burning. 

Id.  Of  Prclalical  Episcopacy. 

UN-VI'RTUOUS.  Not  strong,  powerful, 
efficacious;  not  morally  good. 

Poppy  she  knew,  she  knew  the  mandrakes  might, 
And  tore  up  both,  and  so  cool'd  her  child's  blood  ; 
Unvirtuous  weeds  might  buig  unvex'il  have  stood. 

Donne.  Progress  of  the  Soul,  s.  1. 

Wherby  it  maybe  plain  enough  to  men  of  eyes,  that  the 
vulgar  exposition  of  a  permittanc    ' 


UN-VI'SIBLE,  i.e.  Invisible.  That  cannot  be 
seen. 

For  the  unvysible  thingis  of  him  that  ben  undirstondun 
hen  biholdun  of  the  creature  of  the  world  bi  tho  thingis  that 
ben  maad,  ghe  and  the  euerlastinge  vertue  of  him  and  the 
godheed,  so  that  thei  moun  not  be  excusid. 

Wiclif.  Romayns,  c.  1. 

For  in  him  alle  thingis  ben  maad  in  heuenes  and  in  erthe, 
visible  and  unvysible,  either  trones,  either  domynaciouns, 
either  princehoodis,  either  poweris. — Id.  Colocensis,  c.  1. 

For  that  joy  thou  haddest  whan  thou  ley 

With  Mars  thy  knight,  when  Uulcanus  fond, 

And  with  a  chaine  unvisible  you  bond. 

Chaucer.  Com.  of  the  Black  Knight. 

You  in  time  of  divine  sacrifice,  do  faithfully  and  humbly, 
both  in  heart  and  utter  gesture,  agnize,  reverence,  and 
adore  the  same  flesh  in  substance,  altho'  unvisihty  in  the 
sacrament,  which  we  al  shal  se  in  the  latter  day  visible 
coming  in  the  firmament. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Ser.  al  the  Funeral  of  Q.  Mary. 

UN-VI'SITED.  Not  seen,  viewed,  or  surveyed 
(by  travellers,  by  any  who  have  gone  to  see  or 
view) ;  not  looked  at  or  upon. 

Yet  not  in  so  generall  a  maner,  hut  that  there  remayned 
some  farre  remote  countries  vnvi sited  by  them,  among  the 
which  it  is  reported  that  India  the  great,  called  the  vtter- 
most  India,  as  yet  had  reeeiued  no  light  of  the  word. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  171. 

Dwell  not  unvisited  of  Heav'ns  fair  light 
Secure,  and  at  the  brightning  orient  I 
Purge  off  this  gloon 

Yet  none  he  found 
Hard  fate  !  untroll' 
The  play-house  and  the  parks  an 


-Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 
)  much  a  fool  to  lend. 


g  dye, 
Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  9. 
UN-VI'TIATED.     Not  affected,  not  polluted 
by  any  vice  or  sin,  any  criminality,  impurity. 

Redintegrate  the  fame  first  of  your  house, 
Restore  your  ladyship's  quiet,  render  then 
Your  niece  a  virgin  and  unviiialed. 
And  make  all  plain  and  perfect,  as  it  was, 
A  practice  to  betray  you,  and  your  name  1 

B.  Jonson.  Magnetic  Lady,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

UN-VITTA'ILED.  Not  provided  with  food. 
And  heare,  how  much  and  howe  worthily  maye  Exceter 
be  commended,  which  being  in  the  middest  of  rebelles, 
vnuittaited,  vnfumished,  vnprepared,  Tor  so  long  a  siege, 
did  noblye  holde  out  the  continuall  and  daungerous  assault 
of  the  rebell.— Sir  J.  Chteke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

UN-U'NIFORMNESS.  The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  not  having  one  form,  frame,  or  fashion, 
mode,  method,  or  manner. 

uniform  being,  are 


The  different  attributes  of  wh 
>t  a  variety  of  parts,  or  an  t 
speak)  of  the  necessity  by  which 

'°Clarke.  An 


■:,!■■: 


they; 


nil 


;  the  Sixth  Letter. 

UN-UNI'TED.     See  Disunite.     Not  joined, 
connected  or  combined. 

The  meaning  of  parts,  (in  questions  of  this  nature,)  is 
separable,  compounded,   ununited  parts,   such 
parts  of  matter  :  which,  for  th 
pound,  not  a  simple  substance. 


Sixth  Letter. 


The  truth  i 


i  seen,  and  yet  do  .< 


unpolitic. 


both  ungodly, 


Tetrachordon. 


UN-VI'SARD.  Deprived,  divested,  of  the 
mask  of  concealment. 

We  know  where  the  shoe  wrings  you,  you  fret,  and  are 
gall'd  at  the  quick ;  and  O  what  a  death  it  is  to  the  prelates 
to  be  thus  unvisarded,  thus  uncas'd,  to  have  the  periwigs 
pluck'd  off  that  cover  your  baldness,  your  inside  nakedness 
tin'. .mi  open  to  public  view. 

Milton.  Animad.  upon  the  Remonst.  Defence,  §  1. 
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defeated  all  the  good  that  can  arise  from  this  alliance  ;  such 
societies,  I  say,  we  have  seen. 

Warburton.  Alliance  between  Church  %  State,  b.  ii. 

UN-VOTE,  v.     To  revoke  or  recall  a  vote. 
This  was  so  sacred  a  rule,  that  many  of  those  who  voted 
with  the  court  the  day  before,  expressed  their  indignation 
against    it,  as    subvening  the    very  constitution  of  parlia- 
ments, if  things  might  be  thus  voted  and  unvoted  again 


-Burnet.  Own  Time.  Q.Anne, 


UN-  VO'YAGEABLE.    Not  to  be  gone  over  ; 
over  which  there  is  no  way. 
Hell  could  no  longer  hold  us  in  her  bounds, 
Nor  this  unvoiiageahlc  gulf  obscure 
Detain  from  following  thy  illustrious  track. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  X. 

UN-U'RGED.  Not  worked  or  laboured,  or 
kept  at  work  or  labour ;  not  spurred,  stimulated, 
incited;  earnestly  pressed. 


UNV 


UN  W 


The  time  wa3  once  when  thou  imurg'd  wouldst 1 
That  ueuer  words  were  musieke  to  thine  eare. 

Shakespeare,  Comedie  of  Errours,  Ac 

And  noble  Dolphin,  albeit  we  sweare 

A  voluntary  zeale,  and  an  vn-urg'd  faith 

To  your  proceedings.—  Id.  K.  John,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 


For  ill  or  good  't  is 

nadness  to  have  pr 

Dangers  iinurg'd;  feed  on 

this  flattery, 

That  absent  lovers  c 

ne  in 

h'  other  he. 

Donne.  Elegy  on  his  Wife. 

UN-U'SED.     ^        Not   practised,   employed, 

Unu'sedness.     j  accustomed. 

UNO's ual.  I        Unusual, — not  customary; 

Uni/sually.       ("not  commonly  or  frequently 

Unl'slalness.   I  practised  or  done  ;  not  com- 

Unu'seful.  J  mon  or  frequent,  or  in  the 
ordinary  course. 

Unusefu!, — without  use  ;  useless. 
You  that  know  death  liues,  where  power  lies  vnusde, 
Joying  to  shine  in  wanes  that  burie  you, 
And  so  make  way  for  life  euen  through  your  graues. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  670. 

Indeed  these  most  filthy  abominations,  euen  in  our  com-  I 
mon  wealth,  be  not  altogether  inusuall. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  585.  I 

Comparing  the  unusedncss  of  this  act  with  the  unripeness 
of  their  age,  seeing  in  general  conjecture  they  could  do  it 
for  nothing  that  might  not  fall  out  dangerous :  he  was 
somewhile  troubled  with  himself. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  vii. 

They  saw  before,  the  pillar  of  his  ordinary  presence  :  now 
they  see  hira  unusually  terrible. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Searchers  of  Canaan. 

AVI, ether  his  rage  and  covetousnesse  had  so  transported 
him,  that  he  had  no  leasure  to  observe  the  unnaturall  un- 
ttsualnesse  of  the  event.—  Id.  lb.  Of  Balaam. 

The  vnusualnesse  of  the  reuelations  in  those  corrupted 
times  was  such,  that  Gideon  might  thinke  of  any  thing 
lather  than  an  angell.— Id.  lb.  Gideon's  Calling. 


Beaum.  $  Flelcli.  Thierry  $  Theodnret,  Act  iv. 

Softening  thus  the  vigor  of  his  sex.  [thou]  engraftest  into 

that  tender  age  a  superfluous  Inve  or  riches, and  dust  porswade 

him  to  the    pursuit   of  those   things   which  are  totally  un- 

useful.— Evelyn.  Golden  Book  of  St.  CHrysostom. 


Conquest  and  triumph,  now. 


ispense  she  stands, 


Fur.  lingering  there,  in  It 
Shifting  the  prize  in  unr< 

Vtt'tM'rf  in  wait  1  broke  tlnmiL'h  her  delay, 
Fix'd  her  by  force,  and  snateh'd  tin.-  doubtful  day. 
Congreve.    Ma/tnii/ia  Ilridr, 


All  other  goods  without 
and  un  useful  thereto;  and 
is.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  G. 


i  In;  minting  where  piety 
for  the  sight 


;  unusual  here,  ana  coia 
The  welcome  by  this  people  shewn  to  such. 

Coicper.  Homer.   Odyssey,  b.  vii. 
In  the  stomach  they  [grass  and  hay]  are  softened  by  the 

gastric  juice,  which  in  llicsc  animals  is  tiniisnai/i/  copious. 
I'utcy.   yutuiai  Theology,  c.  16. 

UN-U'TTERABLE. 

Unt'tterably. 
Unlettered. 


That     cannot 
spoken  or  told. 


The  moal  i 


is,  s 


Bl<  si 

To  the  ruin  of  bastinados. 

Beaum.  §  Ft  rich.  Thierry  %  Theodora,  Act  it. 

Gmis.   Dear  madam,  speak,  or  you'll  incense  the  king. 
Aim.  What  is't  to  speak  *  or  wherefore  should  I  speak? 
What  means  these  tear.-,  hut  gvief  in,  u  Her  able? 

Congreve.  Mourning  Bride,  Aotiv. 
I  believe  few  parents  would  wish  their  sons  to  live  the 
life  of  Cowper,  which,  tliou-lt  virtuous  and  amiable,  was  at 
certain  times,  unutterably  woeful. 

Knox.  Remarks  on  Grammar  Schools. 
See  his  mortified  looks,   his   troubled  gestures  !  see  the 
blond y  sweat  !  strange  symptom  of  the  unnltercd  pangs  that 
rend  his  righteous  heart! — Bp.  Hartley,  vol.ii.  Ser.  19. 

TIN-VULGAR.     Not  popular  or  common,  or 
usual  among  the  people  ;  not  common. 

Cynthius,  I  apply 
My  bolder  numbers  to  thy  golden  lyre  : 

O  then  inspire 
The  priest  in  this  strange  rapture  !  heat  my  brain 

With  Delphic  fi 


And  as  the  cogitations  of  princes  farre  differ  from  those  of 
the  vulgar;  so  their  dreams  are  unvulgar  and  different. 

Sandys.  Ovid.  Metam.   Illust. 


nvulnerable,  and  sticke  i' 
Like  a  great  sea  marke  standing  euery  flaw, 
And  sailing  those  that  eye  thee. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

.UN-WA'ITED.     Not  watched,  observed,  or 

attended. 

For  else  to  wander  up  and  down  nnwaitcd  on 
And  unregarded  in  my  place  and  project. 
Is  for  a  sowters  soul,  not  an  eld  souldiers. 

Beaum.  §  F letch.  Mad  Lover,  Act  ii. 

UN-WA'KED.  )      Not  raised  or  roused,  (sc. 

Unwa'kened.      S  from    sleep,   inertness;)   not 
quickened  or  excited. 
And  than  vpon  hyin  selfe  he  caste 
A  mantel,  and  his  swerde  all  naked 
He  toke  in  honde,  and  she  tnwaked 
A  bedde  laie.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Which  th'  only  sound 

Of  lea\es  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan, 
Lightly  dispers'd,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  every  bough  ;  so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwakn'd  Eve 
With  tresses  discompos'd,  and  glowing  cheek, 
As  through  unquiet  rest.- 


-Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  \ 


Vmvakened  vn'th  the  tumult  of  this  fray, 
PN'u'.v'd  in  death-like  sleep,  Aphidus  lay 
Vpon  a  beares  rough  hide  on  Ossa  kild. 

Sandys.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xii. 
UN-WA'LLED.     Not  fortified  by  wall,  (qv.) 
not  fortified  or  secured. 


There  was  onely  so  much 

might  serue  for  the  issuing  of 
of  caryage  in  time  of  neede. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages, 


.p.  541. 
r  of  the 


Jedworth,  [is]  a  towne  which  after  the 
countrie    is    vnwalled  and   vnfensed,    but   onelie  with  the 
strength  of  the  inhabitants. 

Holinshed.  Historic  of  Scotland,  an.  1572. 
Wetcom  as  peace  t'  unwalled  cities,  when 
Famine  and  more  graves  than  men. 

Beaum.  §-  Flttch.  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Prol.  (IG33.) 

Santa  Cruz  it  self  is  a  small   rniwalled  town  fronting  the 
sea,  guarded  with  two  other  forts  to  secure  the  road. 

Dampicr.    J'oyayi's,  an.  \\'>90. 

UN-WA'NDERING.     Not  moving;  or  going 
from  place  to  place  ;  not  roving  or  straying. 

He  loos'd  them  from  the  yoke, 

Gave  them  ambrosial  food,  and  bound  their  feet 
With  golden  tethers  not  to  be  untied 
Or  broken,  that  unwand'ring  they  might  wait 
Their  lord's  return,  then  sought  the  iiiecian  host. 

Coicper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiti. 

UN-WA'NTED.     Not  needed;  not  required 
or  sought  for;  not  desired  or  coveted. 


-  You  E 


Ifi  same  tyde 


And  that  shall  be  a  trewe  assaie.— Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

And  for  the  Cristen  hoost  shuld  be  assuryd  from  the 
sodayne  &  vmvare  assautes  &  reprochis  of  the  inl'nlclk-?, 
therfore  he  closyd  theym  without  a  strength  of  clychc  and 
pale.—  Fahyan.  Chron.  Lowys  IX.  an.  24. 

How  many  haue  we  seene,  that  the  chances  of  fortune 

coulde  not  abate,  and  yet  within  a  shorle  whyle  after  vmvare- 

nesse  with  greatte  ignominious  shame  hath  ouerthrowC-them  ? 

Golden  Buke,  Let.  4. 

With  whiche  stroke  the  kynge  was  sodeynly  feryd, 
thynkynge  his  enemyes  tiadde  rommen  vnwarehje  vpou 
hyta.—Fabyan.  Chron.  Charlys  VII.  an.  14. 


One  day  as  I  vnwarily  did  gaze 
On  those  fayre  eyes  my  loues  immortall  light : 
The  whiles  my  sionisht  hart  st->nd  in  a  maze, 
Through  sweet  illusion  of  her  lookes  delight. 

Spenser,  s.  1G. 

For  such  who  are  careful  (as  they  call  it)  to  principle 
children  well  (and  few  there  be  who  have  not  a  set  of  those 
principles  for  them,  which  they  believe  in,)  instil  into  the 
unwary!  and  as  yet  unprejudiced  understanding  (for  white 
paper  receives  any  characters)  those  doctrines  they  would 
have  them  retain  and  profess. 


Two  t 


Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b. 

en  were  ordered  to  attend  him  ;  but 

trusting  the    Indian  with  his   firelo< 

i  escaped  with  them  into  the  woods. 

Anson.   Voyage*,  o.  i 


The  same  temper  of  mind  which  inclines  us  to  a  desire  of 
fame,  naturally  betrays  us  into  such  slips  and  unuminesses, 
as  are  not  incident  to  men  of  a  contrary  disposition. 

Spectator,  No.  256. 

UN-WA'RLIKE.  Not  warlike  ;  not  having 
the  qualities  or  dispositions  requisite  for  war,  for 
offence  or  defence. 


He  safely  might  old 

tror.ps 

to  tattle  lead 

'.-  1-M 

an  and  the  Mede, 

■  hasty  llight 

m  .-.  bloodless  tield 

Wallet 

Panegyric  to  Ciiv 

-  Cr>:mit:eil. 

UN-\VA'RMED.     Not  heated,  inflamed,  ani- 
mated, inspirited. 

Upon  this  cup  what  ever  m^iy  compel 
J-Jy  powerful  ch.irm.  and  unresisted  t-pell, 

Di-till  into  'his  liquor  all  jrour  fires. 
Beaum.  §  Flttch,  Hunwu 


To  gaze 


Lieutenant,  Act  iv.  ee.  S. 
t  that  breast  be  forra'd, 

Pope.  Basset  Table. 


Oam.  At  your  return  so  soon  and  unexpected. 
Zara,  And  so  unwish'd,  unwanted  too,  it  seems. 

Congreve.  Mourning  Bride,  Act  iii. 
The  disciples  of  Jesus  were  not  in  so  low  a  state  of  re- 
ligion as  is  here  described  ;  but  as  they  were  yet  only  young 
in    their   profession,  it   may  be  supposed   a  lesson  on  this 
subject  could  not  have  been  unwanted  by  them. 

Gilpin,  vol.  iv.  Hint  3. 

UN-WA'PPERED.     Grose  says,— Wapper'd, 

i.  c.  restless  or  fatigued,  is  spoken  of  a  sick  person, 
in  Gloucestershire. 

Unwappered  may  be, — unwearied  ;  not  fatigued. 

We  come  towards  the  gods 

Young,  and  iifwapper'd,  not  halting  under  crimes 

Beaum.  $  Flctch.   Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  v.  ac.  4. 

UN-\VA'RDED,  i.  e.  unguarded,  (qv.) 

There  was  one  Tiriotes,  whiche  during  thvs  mourning  & 

lamentacion,  escaped  by  a  pate  that  was  vnwarded,  &  (led 

vnto  the  Persians  campe,  where  he  was  by  the  watchemen 

brought  to  Darius  presence.— Brcndc.  Quint.  Curt.  fol.  81.       , 

U™vE-l      SeetWnE.    Not  looking 

V      !       ;s    lat'  °r  aft";  not  prudent  or 
|.       y  /"  provident,     heedful,     careful, 

UNWA'RIHlis.  J    CaUti°US>  WatChfUl>  V!SiIimt- 
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UN-WA'RNED.     Not    put    upon    guard    or 
defence ;     not    cautioned    or   admonished.     See 

Vp  the  water  strong  hows,  that  heo  vnwarned  nere. 


R.  Brumie,  p.  13. 
Here,  one  picks  quarrels  with  the  defect  of  justice  done  to 
liis  subjects;  anil  makes  sudden  embargoes,  and  titi-vtirned 
inroads  into  the  adjovning  country :  there,  another  takes 
advantage  of  the  violaiion  of  l«-.i^m-s;  and  cnluurs  his  am- 
bitiuii,  with  Hit-  fair  name  of  a  just  vindication. 

Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  Ps.  xlvi.  8. 
Prepar'd  in  arms  pursue  your  happy  chance  j 
That  none  tmwarn'd  may  plead  his  it-norance. 

Druden.  Virgil.  Mntls,  b.  xi. 
So  now  JEgisthus,  under  no  constraint 
Of  destiny,  hail  ta'en  Atrides' wife 
To  his  ovvn  tied,  and  him  at  his  return 
Hath  foully  slain,  though  not  uHwam'd  by  us, 
That  he  would  surely  perish. 

Cowptr.  Homer.  Odyssey,  h.  1. 

UN-WA'RPED.     Not  thrown  or  caat  (out  of 
a  right  line);  not  crooked;  not  biassed. 
When  the  hark  [of  the  cork-tree]  is  off,  they  unwarp 


:  before  the  fire,  and  j 


UNW 

And  oft  conducted  hy  historic  trutl 
Ynu  tread  ttie  long  extent  of  back; 
Planning,  with  warm  benevolence 
Aii'i  honest  zeal  unwarp'd  by  part) 
Britannia's  weal. 

UN- WARRANTABLE.  ^ 

Unwa'rrantableness.  I 
Unwarranted.  ) 

sanctioned  ;   permitted,  or  exct 


inimane;    Mi  -e.    may  In 
6hould  not,  on  eaitli  ; 


UNW 


UNW 


Not  to  be  (or 
ot  being )  as- 
ured  or  secured, 
uthorized         or 


under  him,  as 
with  a  young 

port  goes,  that 


Several  of  the  petty  princes  of  the  most  southerly  of  the 
micas/eii  provinces  were  compelled  to  pay  very  heavy  rents 
long  time  before  had  not  paid  any 


aL'l'.IKHl'h'd:.'! 


Burke.  Speech 


•  Nabob  of  Arcofs  Debts,  (1785.) 


UN-WA'TCHED.  ^        Not  wakefully  or  vigi- 
Unwa'tchful.  >lantly    looked     after    or 

Unwa'tchfulness.  J  observed  or  attended  to, 
heeded,  guarded,  or  regarded. 

Of  all  these  dooeth  our  enemye  leaue  not  one  thynge 
vnuatch.'d,  whereby  he  maye  drawe  vs  to  damnation. 

Wit  £rte,  c.  4. 
But  when  he  sells  or  changes  land,  b!  impairs 
His  writings,  and,  urwatch'd,  leaves  ot  ses  heirs. 

Donne,  Sat.  2. 


we     .    Thc>'a 


e  cold  ill  their  relation,  imlevnut  in  1 1 1 ■  i r  prayers. 
in  their  walking,  uiiwalctiful  in  their  circum- 
Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  20. 


■  grow 


cramped 


-•..eh   I 


id,  §  9. 
lengths 


very  unwarrantably 


Too  many  are  very  much  subject,  by  reason  of  their  in 
wntfhfnhn'xs,  and  nut  staying  themselves  in  this  poin 
though  not  to  profane,  vet  to  vain,  ami  it  may  be,  to  detra< 
tive  speeches.— Leighton.  Com.  on  1  Peter,  c.  3. 

UN-WA'TERED.     Not  wetted  or  watered. 
fleshe  be  altere 
1  unsodeyn. 
Fabyan.  Chronycte.   The  Will. 

UN-WA'VERING.      Not  moving  to  and  fro 
msteadily,  unscttledly  ;  steady,  settled. 
And  on  this  occasion  she  wrote  the  kin^  a  letter  (v\luoh 

iow  unzcuvrhig  she  continued  in  her  formerly  declared! 
iurpose  about  religion. 

Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Bdw.  VI.  an.  1551. 

UN-WA'YED.  Not  moving  or  used  to  move 
m  the  road  (or  way). 

IJimsIs  that  have  been  rid  off  their  legs 


h  since  beftn  very  unjustly  and  imprudently 
weakened  many  ways. 

Seeker,  vol.  v.  Charge  5. 

"UN-WA'SHED.  )      Not   wetted   or  washed; 

Unwa'shen.  )  not  cleaned  or  cleansed  by 

wetting'  or  washing. 

And  the  Farisees  and  summe  of  the  Scribis  eamen  fro 
Jerusalem  to^ntir  to  him,  and  whaune  thei  hadden  seen 
Burame  of  hise  disciplis  ete  bred  with  unwiiyschen  hondis 
thei  blameden.—  IViclif.  Mark,  c.  7. 

And  the  Pharises  came  together  vnto  him,  Srdiuerseof 
the  Scribes  which  cam-  1'iu  Jerusalem.  And  when  they  saw 
certayne  of  his  disciples  eat  breat  wt  comen  handes  (yt  is  it 
to  say,  wi  vnwa&lieii  handes)  they  complayned. 


To  sytte  vpon  i 


vnwashed  seate,  doeth   not  defyle  the 
lyke  as  the  washed  seate,  doeth  not  make 
pure  and  cleane  hym  that  syttet 


Olw 


Udal.  Matlhew,  c.15. 
that  the  Scribe  finds  fault  with  the  suspition  of 


blasphemy:  the  Pharisee,  with  an 

Bp.  Hall.  Pharisaisme  %  Christianitie. 
Or  when  the  fleece  is  shorn,  if  sweat  remains 
Unwaslid,  it  soaks  into  their  empty  veins. 

Dryden.    Virgil.  Georgics,  Z. 
I  dare  not  pour,  with  unwashed  hands,  to  Jove 

That  I  should  supplicate,  thus  fmil  with  stains 
Of  gory  battle,  the  tempestuous  God. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi. 

UN-WA'STED.  )     Not  desolated,  demolished, 
Unwa'sting.         )  consumed,  expended,  squan- 
dered, exhausted ;  not  uselessly  or  lavishly  em-  | 
ployed. 

After  whom  euer  in  my  herte,  with  thursting  desire  ' 
weete    I  doe  brenne,  riiieas'ti/iii;  1   laneour  and  fade  and  the 


i  that  i 


all. 


UN-WEA'NED. 
disengaged. 

Thus  wing'il  with  haste  she 


Not    allured,    withdrawn, 


and  with  like  haste 


Thus  we  acqi 
affection  for  peculiarities  which 
us,  but  from  the  force  of  habit. 

Cogan.  Ethical  Treat. 


other  claim  upon 

Disq.  3.  §2. 

Not  having  or  wearing, 


UN-WEA'PONED 

not  being  prepared  with  arms  of  oft'ence  or  defence. 

The  Irish  espieng  the  opportunitie  rushed  into  the  co 
in    plumps,  where  surprising    the    viiieeaponed   niultilu 

tlu-y  < mittrd  horrible  slaughters  by  sparing  none  t 

came  vnder  their  dint. 

Holinshed.  Chron.  Description  of  Ireland,  c 

Who  would  not  have  thought,  a  worse  time  could  ne 
have  heme  pickt  for  Israels  wane,  than  now  .'  In  the  feel 
nesse  of  their  troupes,  when  thev  were  weaned,  thin 
unweapaned.—Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Faijle  of  Arnalek. 

But  when  he  saw  the  man  gainst  whom  lie  fought 

Vitweaponed,  still  stood  he  in  the  field. 

Fairefax.   G  ,dlr,->t  "f  1:  •ci.'ync,  b.  vit.  c. 


Mar.    Hi's 


Massinger. 

ARY. 


The  Bondman,  Act  iv 


Not  worn,  or  worn  out, 
tired,  fatigued,  exhausted  of 
strength,  or  power  of  action. 


Ihe  ende  I  am  comforted  bee  mv 

in  ioye  to  determine  after  mv  desi 
Chaucer. 

love  I  vnbide,  1 
upposaile  in  b 

Testament  of  Lo 

The  rockes 
He  fills  her 
A  Delphiai 
Fuller:   he 
And  bids  a 

so  many  yeeres  vn  wasted  spirit 

with,  and  cummin^  to  inherit 
brest,  nere  fill'd  he  prophetesse 

1  women  from  her  brest  be  gone. 

May.  Lucan.  Pharsc 

0  !  let  m*  not  lanch  out.  but  let  me  save 

Tli*  expense  of  brain  and  spirit :    that  my  grave 

His  right  and  due,  a  whole  unwanted  man  may  ' 

UN-W 

Unwe'aried. 

Unwe'ariedly 

Unwe'ariable, 

Unwe'ariably. 


Some  cry  from  tops  of  houses  ;  thinking  noise 
The  fittest  herald  to  proclaim  true  joys  ; 
Others  on  ground  run  gazing  hy  his  side, 

All,  as  unwearied,  as  unsatisfied. 

B.  Jonson,  Panegi/rc  on  James  II, 
This   maketh   them,  through   an   vnweariable  desire  ol 

eeeii.iiiL'  instnirtinn  from  the  masters  of  that  companie,  tc 
ast  oil'  the  care  of  those  vi  lie  allaires  uhirli  doe  most  eoll- 


nniendable  for  making  < 


-Pope.  Chorus  lo  Brutus.  \ 


Bp.  Hall.  St.  Paul's  Combat,  pt.  i 


do  much  congratulate  the  exemplary  practice  of  t?lO 
rent  divines  of  our  own.  and   the  iieiehhour  churches, 
actuated  by  the  uiiurai  inl.i,.  endeavours  of  our  worthy  and 
never-enough  commended  Duireus. 

Bp.  Hall.    The  Peace-Maker.  §  5. 
Oh  then,  let  us  earnestly  and  iniueariahli,  aspire  thither ; 
and  think  all  the  time  lost,  that   we  employ    not   in   the 
endeavour  of  makine  sine  ol"  that  blessed  and  eternal  inhe- 
ritance.—/d.  ■  JVid  Christian's  Assurance  of  Heaven. 

And  for  the  act  which  remains  of  the  opera,  I  believe  T 

proposed  :  for  my  business  here  is  to  unweary  my  telle,  after 
my  Btudyes,  not  to  dredge. 

Drijden.   Letter  to  Mr.  J.  Tonson.  Sep.  1684. 


Of  mighty  war;  then,  w.il,  ,i„,,-„r, 
The  plough,  and  greatly  inoepeiiden 

Thus  they  labour  iinweariedli/  the 
and  too  frequently 


UN-WEAVE,  . 

intertexture ;   to  u 

Custom  that  wrougl 


They  fill  not  their 
to  the  utter  extermi 


To    remove    or   undo    the 


Chilliiiijw.rtli.   llili'jion  of  Prut.  Pref. 

UN-WED.  Not  joined,  united,  bound,  (in 
marriage;)  not  married;  not  inseparably  at- 
tached. 

And  lecherie  he  seute 

Amonges  alle  rnanere  men.  wedded  and  nnweddede. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  397. 
A  woman  nineeddid  nod  maiden  thenketh  what  thingis 
ben  of  the  lord,  that  sche  be  hooli  in  body  &  spyryt. 


>  thought 


:  to  plese, 


(If  Constance  all  the  pleioe 

As  goodly  as  be  couth,  tokl 

Adri.  This  seruitude  makes  you  to  keepe  vnwed.  _ 

Shakespeare,  Comcdie  of  Errours,  Act  i 

. Then  swarming  came 

From  Erebus  the  shades  of  the  deceas'd, 
Brides,  youths  inm/edded,  seniors  who  had  hv'd 
Long  time  familiar  with  oppressive  cares, 
And  girls,  afflicted  never  till  they  died. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odtjssei 


uppn 


Increase  is  by  partiriiiati 

And  there  was  one  soft  breast, 
Which  unto  his  was  bound  hy 
Than  the  church  links  withal 
That  love  was  pure,  and,  far 


Crabbc.  Tales  of  the  Plait,  b. 
hath  been  said, 
d  though  unwed, 

Harold,  c. 


UN-WE'DGEABLE;  That  cannot  be  split 
or  cloven. 

Mercifull  heauen, 

Thou  rather  with  thy  s-li.ll  p  and  snlpheroUS  bolt 
Splits  Ihe.  en-ie<  d,,,ilde  and  emarled  oak 
Than  the  soft  Mertill. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  n.  sc.  2. 

UN-WEE'DED.  Not  freed  or  cleared  from 
weeds ;  not  cleared  from  any  thing  noxiously  or 
uselessly  overgrowing  or  overspreading. 

Fieon't?    Oh  fie,  fie,  'tis  an  maeeied  garden 

That  "Tnwes  to  seed,    thincs  rank,  and  jjrosse  ill  nature. 
IVssesse  it  meerely  — .s/ie/.a'ye  are.   Hamlet,  Act  1.  sc.  2. 

UN-WEE'PING.  >     Not  shedding  or  dropping 

Unwk'pt.  )  (tears) Not  lamented  or 

deplored  with  tears. 


UNW 

VTe  hold  no  ohiits,  no  sad  exequie 
Drayton.  Dulie  Humj 


i  Elenor  Cobham. 


1  And  had  not  that  great  Hart  (whose  honour'd  head, 
Ah!  lies  full  Ion- 1  |iity'd  thy  wilful  plight; 

rhere  had'st  thou  l:un  w<iC''j>t.  unburied, 
Unbless'd  nor  grac'd  with  any  common  rite.". 

P.  Fletcher.  Purple  Island,  c 


UN-WEE'TING.  >      Not    knowing,   or   per- 
Unwee'tingly.        )  ceiving,  or  understanding, 
or  intending. 
To  frame  all  well,  I  am  content 

That  it  were  done  unweelingly  ; 
But  yet  I  say,  (who  will  assent.) 
To  do  but  well,  do  nothing  why 
That  men  should  deem  the  contrary. 

Wijat.   Thai  the  Eye  beurayeth,  %c. 
From  thence  a  Faerie  thee  vnweeling  reft, 
There  as  thou  sleptst  in  tender  swadling  band, 
And  her  base  Ellin  brood  there  for  thee  left. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  «.  10. 
They  only  set  on  sport  and  play 
Unweettn.jltj  importun'd 
Thir  own  destruction  to  come  speedy  upon  them. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonislu. 

"Have  I  so  long 

Employ'd  my  various  art,  t'  enrich  the  lap 
Of  Earth,  all  bearing  mother;  and  my  lore 
Communicated  to  the  mi/reeling  hind, 
And  shall  not  this  preeminence  obtain  ?" 

J.  Philips.  Ctrtalia. 

UN-WE'IGHED.  >      Not  put  upon  the   ba- 

Unwe'ighing.  {lance;     not   measured  by 

anv  standard  quantity  ;  (met. )  not  deliberated. 

'Unweighing,  (met.) — not  deliberating. 

And  Salomon  left  al  the  vesselles  vnwayed,  for  the  ex- 
ceadinge  abundaunce  of  brasse  that  was  in  them. 

Bible,  1551.  3  Kynget,  c.  7. 

Duke.  Wise  ?   Why  no  question  but  he  was. 

Luc.  A  very  superliciall,  ignorant,  vnweiyhing  fellow. 

Shakespeare.  Measure /or  Measure,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Another  writer  says,  that  with  a  royal  magnificence,  she 
order'd  him  [Virgil]  massy  plate,  unweigh'd  to  a  great 
value.— Dryden.  Life  of  Virgil. 

UN-\VE'LCOME.  >      Not    well,    not    grate- 
Unwe'lcombness.     (  fully,  pleasingly  come ;  not 
grateful,  pleasing,  acceptable. 

Ev.  I  thank  your  grace,  you  have  prepar'd  me  strongly, 
And  my  weak  mind. 

Queen.  Death  is  unwelcome  never. 
Unless  it  be  to  tortur'd  minds  and  sick  souls, 
That  make  their  own  hells. 

Beaum.  §  I- letch.   Wife  for  a  Moneth,  Act  u. 


t  me  with  your  pious  and  genet 
;  the  good  work  he  was  engaged  in  with  the 
an  aim  (the  glory  of  God.  and  the  good  of  souls) 
i  continent,  made  him  active  in  it. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  43. 


Merit  distress'd,  impartial  Heav'n  reliev 

Unwelcome  life  relenting  Phcebus  gives. 

Pope.  Slati 


Thebaid,  b.  i. 
However  we  may  labour  for  our  own  deception,  truth, 

though  unwelcome,  will  sometimes  intrude  upon  the  mind. 
Idler,  No.  80. 

UN-WE'MMED.  Not  spotted,  blotted,  ble- 
mished, defiled. 

Now  he  hath  recounceilid  ghou  in  the  bodi  of  his  fieisch 
bi  deeth,  to  haue  ghou  hooli  and  unwemmyd  and  withoute 
reproofe  bifore  him. —  Wiciif.  Colocencis,  c.  1. 


Fadir 


i  rclici 


ro  this  world.— 
The  theef  fell 


un  and  an  unwemmyd  anentis  God  and  the 
visite  fadirles  and  modirles  children  and 
ribulacioun,  and  to  kepe  himsilff  undefoulid 
Id.  James,  c.  1. 


■r  hord  al  sodenly, 
And  in  the  see  he  drenched  for  vengeance, 
And  thus  hath  Crist  umeemmed  kept  Custance. 

Chaucer.  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  V.  5345. 
Moyses  that  saw  the  bosh  of  flambis  rede 
Brenning,  of  which  than  neuer  a  sticke  brend 
Was  sign  of  thine  unwemmed  maideuhede.— Id.  A.  B.  C. 

UN-WE'RRED.       See    Unwarlike.       Not 
warred  upon,  attacked,  or  assailed  offensively, 
s  full  of  good, 


fte  nothynge  stoi 
;  onely  Archade.- 


Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b,  ili. 


UNW 
UN-WET.     Not  humid  or  moist ;  not  moist- 


He  looks  thereon 

As  from  the  shore  of  peace,  with  unwel  eye, 
And  bears  no  venture  in  impiety. 

Daniel.   To  the  Countess  of  Cumberland. 
Some  fascinating  bev'rage  now  she  hrews  ; 
Compos'd  of  deadly  drugs,  and  baneful  juice. 
At  Rhegium  she  arrives;  the  ocean  braves, 
And  treads  with  unwel  feet  the  boiling  waves. 

Garth.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xiv. 

UN-WHIPT.      Not  scourged  or  lashed;  not 
beaten  with  whip  or  scourge. 
Lear.  Let  the  great  Goddes 
That  keepe  this  dreadful!  pudder  or'e  our  heads, 
Finde  out  their  enemies  now.     Tremble  thou  wretch, 
Thou  hast  within  thee  vndivulged  crimes 
Vnwhipl  of  iustice.— Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.2. 
Once  (and  but  once)  I  caught  him  in  a  lie, 
And  then,  unwhipp'd,  ' 

UN-WHO'LESOME.  \       Not   conducing  to; 

Unwho'lesomeness.  )  bestowing  or  preserv- 
ing, soundness  (or  health) ;  not  healthy,  salutary, 
or  salubrious ;  injurious  to  health. 

And  raine  so  vnholesome,  that  if  the  water  stand  a  little 
while,  all  is  full  of  wormes.  and  falling  on  the  meat  whicl 
is  hanged  vp,  it  maketh  it  straight  full  of  wormes. 

Hackluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  99 

But  there  by  reason  of  the  rnwholesomnesse  of  the  aire 
and  corruption  of  the  waters  in  the  hote  time  of  the  yeere 
he  with  Lawrence  Chapman  and  some  other  English  mer 
vnhappily  died.— Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  396. 

The  aire  and  mists  (quoth  he  [H. 
truly)  arising  from  a  great 
day-light,  cannot  choose  b 


UNW 


]  and  that  right 
er  betimes  in  a  morning  before 
be  ever  cold  and  unholesome. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  6. 


The  Romans  were  much  annoied  with  the  rnwholesom- 
nesse of  the  waters  which  they  were  forced  to  drinke. 

Holinshed.  Historic  of  England,  b.  iv.  c.  22. 

For  even  in  the  coldest  climates  the  sea  is  warm,  and  in 
the  hottest  climates  the  rain  is  cold  and  unwholesome  for 
man's  body. — Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  1688. 


Apulia  part  of  Italy,  near  the  Adriatick  gulf,  where  land, 
t  seems,  was  very  cheap,  either  for  the  barrenness  and 
ragged  heighth  of  the  mountains,  or  for  the  unwholsomness. 
if  the  air,  and  the  wind  Atabulus. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  4.  Note  4. 


UN-WIELD.    ^        Not   easy  to    manage 
Unwi'eldy.  I  command;  to  use,  to  mo 

Unwi'eldiness.  J  to  exert  in  action  ;  too  bu 
Unwi'eldsome.  J  or  heavy  for  action  or  moti 


Iky 
motion. 


Age  vnweldie  may  not  figh 


( ■/,,,,, 


Remedie  of  Loue,  Prol. 


Our  olde  limes  mow  wel  ben  unwelde, 
But  will  ne  shal  not  faillen,  that  is  sothe. 

Id.  The  Reves  Prologue. 
The  wine  can  make  a  creple  sterte, 
And  a  deliuer  man  vnwelde. 
It  maketh  a  blynde  man  to  behelde, 
And  a  bright  eied  seme  derke. —Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Thus  said  the  aged  man.  and  therewithal!, 
Forceless  he  cast  his  weak  unwieldy  dart. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 
But  for  the  most  part  they  are  very  vnwieldy  and  vn- 
actiue  withall.— H ackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  496. 

Mountaines  of  yce  tenne  thousand  times  scaping  them 
scarce  one  ynch,  which  to  haue  stricken  had  bene  their 
present  destruction,  considering  the  swift  course  and  way 
of  the  ships,  anil  the  MM0t<  tdim  tse  of  them  to  stay  and  turne 
as  a  man  would  wish. — Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  79. 
Meane-while  the  saluage  man,  when  he  beheld 
That  huge  great  fool  oppressing  th'  other  knight, 
"Whom  with  his  weight  vnwit'tdij  downe  he  held, 
He  flew  vpon  him,  like  a  greedy  kight 
Vnto  some  carrion  offered  to  his  sight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  S. 
[Augustus]  out  of  a  wholsome  state-maxim,  as  som  say, 
to  moderate  and  bound  the  empire   from  growing  vast  and 
unweildie,  made  no  attempt  against  the  Britains. 

Milton.  History  of  Britain,  b.  ii. 
To  what  a  cumhersome  unwieldiness 
And  burthenous  corpulence  my  love  had  grown. 

Donne.  Love's  Diet. 

Alexander  being  ready  to  take  his  journey  to  go  conquer 

India,  perceiving  that  his  army  was  wr\  heavy  and  tniwir/tl- 

'onderfull  carriage  and  spoils  they 

res  one  morning  heing  loaden.  he 


had  with   them  : 


that  they  should  also  set  the  car 

on  fire.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  582. 
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She  [Poverty]  likewise  represented  to  him  the  several 

advantages  which  she  bestowed  upon  her  votaries  in  regard 

to  their  shape,  their  health,  and  their  act  iv  it  v,  by  preset \  ing 

them  from  gouts,  dropsies,  unwietdtnest,  and  intemperance. 

Spectator,  So.  464. 

When  I  consider  the  weight  of  a  man's  body,  the  wn- 
wieldines-i  of  wings  sufficiently  large  to  buoy  him  up.  and 
the  inability  of  his  arms  to  'flutter  them  Vast  enough.  I 
cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  his  ever  practising  that 
maimer  of  travelling. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  JA  L  c.  M. 


Unwi'lli 
Unwi'lli 

not  wishing    or    desiring,    disposed   or   inclined; 
indisposed,  disinclined,  reluctant,  averse. 

Who  so  liste  to  reade  the  chapiter,  shall  see  that  1  wrote 

priestcs  should  doe  it  neither,  though  they  bee  not  boudea 
to  it.— Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  1030. 

They  began  to  pytie  theire  owne  case,  which  comtning 
out  of  Ifacedon,  were  past  the  riuer  of  Euphrates,  amongst 

newe  gouernment.— Brende.  Quint  us  Curtius,  fol.  301. 

After  which  the  said  masters  mate  would  not  proceed  in 
that  voiage,  and  the  owner  hearing  of  this  misfortune,  and 

Richard  Deimond.— Hacklutjt.    Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 

My  shaking  flesh  he  thou  a  witness  for  me, 
With  what  unwittingness  I  go  to  scourge 

This  rayler,  whom  my  fuliv  hath  call'd  friend. 

Beaum.  #  Flctch.  Maid's  Tragedy,   Act  iij. 

Which  deferring,  as  it  must  needs  be  the  argument  of  an 
evil  man,  and  an  indication  of  unwillingness  to  live  worthily, 

ciously  pretend. — Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  J. 

Mighty  cities  storm'd, 

Or  laws  established,  and  the  world  reform'd  : 
Clos'd  their  long  glories  with  a  sigh,  to  find 
Tn'  unwilling  gratitude  of  base  mankind  I 

Pope.  Im.  <f  Horace,  Yp.  T. 

I  reason  very  unwillingly,  and  not  without  a  certain  awe 
on  my  mind,  when  I  presume  to  speak  of  what  God  may  or 
may  not  do,  as  familiar  as  this  practice  is  to  many. 

Bolingbrnke.  Minutes  "f  Essays,  §  7t 

We  were  not  a  little  surprized  to  see  them  jump  over 
board  ;  without 

who,  loitering  behind,  and  she 
obey,  Kaneenatook  him  up  in  h 
the  sea.— Cook.   Third  Voyage, 


UN-WIND,  v.  )      To  turn  or  twist  back  ;  to. 
Unwinding.      )  revolve,  to  evolve,  to  return  ^ 
to  move  jpek,  the  folds  or  involutions. 
Then,  turning  hacke  vnto  that  captiue  thrall, 

Vn«  illing  to  be  knowne.  or  seene  at  all, 

He  from  those  bauds  weend  him  to  haue  vntc+und'. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queiae,  b.  vi.  e.8* 


Si  ten 


sday; 


should  ] 


Not  that  I  see  through  his  perplexed  plots. 
And  hidden  ends  ;  nor  that  my  pans  depend 
Upon  the  unwinding  this  so  knotted  skean, 
Do  1  Li-seech  your  patience. 

id.  Staple  of  News,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

He  that  hath  wedded  any  falshood,  hath  many  prejudices 
gainst  the  contrary  truth  ;  and  these  are  not  to  be  torn  off 
11  at  once,  but  softlv,  and  b\  degrees  to  be  unwound. 

Glanvili,  Ser.  2. 

Zara.  We  may  be  free,  the  conqueror  is  mine  ! 


UN-WI'NGED.  Not  having  wings;  not  fur- 
nished with  limbs  for  flight;  with  appendages  to 
the  sides  in  manner  of  wings. 

And  so  did  she,  (as  she  who  doth  not  so) 
Conjecture  Time  unwing'd,  he  came  so  slow. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastot  ats,  D-f. 

UN-WI'NKING.  Not  dropping  or  casting 
down,  (sc.  the  eyelid),  not  ceasing  tq  wake  or 
watch. 

Every  pleasure  which  is  innocent  in  itself  ,-ind  in  its  con- 
sequences ought  to  be  admitted,  with  a  view  to  render  ten 
disagreeable  that  unwinking  vigilance  which  a  d.  licate  and 
sensible  father  will  judge  necessary  in  the  care  c-l  a  tn.. chief. 


i  from  your  great  adversary. — Id.  vol.  vi  Sex.  19. 


UNW 

UN-WI'PED.  Not  cleared  (by  moving  con-  | 
tinuity  of  touch) ;  not  moved  over  in  continued 
contact. 


the  immutability  of  1 
effect  of  it,  prucee.hn? 

blemish  in  it. — Boyle. 


Nor  let  your  t 


m  due  to  his  anger,  destroy 
ince  even  that  anger  is  an 
itherly  impatience  of  seeing 


ire  some  grace, 
smear  your  face. 
.  Ovid.  Art  of  Lo 


UN-WISE.  ^ 
Unwi'sely.     V  < 
Unwi'sdom.    )   I 


Not  knowing,  intelligent,  un- 
derstanding ;  not  having  or 
possessing ;  not  according  or 
agreeable  to  knovvled^i',  understanding,  prudence, 
experience,  sound  judgment;  not  judicious,  not 
skilful. 


For  thou  has  ille  son 
This  Reseamiraduk, 


l  light  prise— Id.  p.  246. 


baruaryn 


Piers  Plouliman,  p.  2. 
nwisliche.  for  al  goure  wyse  techynge. 
Id.  p.  195. 
:e  that  ghe  unknowe  that  ofte  I  pur- 
and  I  am  lett  to  this  tyme  that  I  haue 
s  in  othere  folkis  to  Greekis,  and  to 
i  and  to  unwise  men  I  am  dettour. 

Wiclif.  Bom.  c.  1. 


And  he  seide  to  hem  ye  ben  unwise  also?  undirstondun 
ye  not  that  al  thin?  which  outforth  that  entrith  into  a  man 
may  not  defoule  him  ? —  Id.  Mark,  c.  7. 

And  thei  weren  fullillid  with  unwisdom:  and  spaken 
togidet  what  thei  schulen  do  of  Jhesus.— Id.  Lute,  c.  6. 

He  was  with  love  vnwise  constreigned, 

And  she  with  reason  was  restreigned. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 


"Whan  so  unwisely  they  con 
Their  rich  treasour,  and  the 
Their  famous  name,  and  th 
To  put  in  such  an  auenture 

r'heal'e, 

ir  wcale 

r.  Dreame. 

King 
nd  of 

Solomon,  w 
c<j  licrcelie  v 

i»e,  ofte 

link,  tii  \ 
Hon  of  a 

^m-!Cal 

cursing  his  wicked 
Ionian,  b.  ii.  c.  14. 

And 

Kit   is 

calling  him 

and  after 

,1  eloque 

the  common  opinion,  esteeme 

t  that  is  a  great  babbler;  and 
lb.  b.  i.  c.  H. 

Lord 

!  how  I  gan 

n  wrath 

mwisely 

me  demean  ! 

Having  defied  the  Power  of  L 
•d  men  to  weet  what's  good  or  ill, 
as  doome  of  ill  desert; 
,  what  it  vs  brings  vntill 

Spenser  S/n-pheard's  Calender.  Nov. 
d  he  so  valorous  and  corageous  to  win 
Id,  and  when  they  have  won  it,  should 


s-,!I 

if/on.   Was 

(0  estab 

a  Free  Commonu 

shut" 

;;;™;";; 

',11,  Sit. 

profligate  livers,  < 

emac 
ando 

hywalls.- 

e  a  deed 

ete.  thy 

air  demesnes 
Homer.  Odyssey, 

But  if  intemperatelv,  unwisr!,,,  fatally,  ynu  sophisticate 
and  poison  the  very  source  of  government,  by  urging  subtle 
deductions,  and  consequences  odious  to  those  you  govern, 
from  the  unlimited  and  illimitable  nature  of  supreme 
sovereignty,  you  will  teach  them  by  these  means  to  call 
that  sovereignty  it  self  in  question. 

Burke.  On  American  Taxation. 

UN-WISH,  v.  \     To  recal  a  wish  ;  to  wish  any 
Unwi'shed.        f  thing— before   wished  for— to 
be  denied,  or  taken  away. 

Not  looked  desirously  after,  not  desired. 

Her.  So  will  I  grow,  so  liue,  so  die  my  lord, 
Ere  I  will  yeeld  mv  virgin  patent  vp 
Vnto  his  lordship,  whose  vnwished  yuake, 
My  soule  consents  nut  to  giue  soueraignty. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dreame,  Act  1.  sc,  1. 
TOL.  II. 


UNW 

To  desire  there  were  no  God,  were  plainly  to  untvish  their 
vn  being;  which  must  needs  be  annihilated  in  the  sub- 
raction  of  that  essence,  which   substantially   supported 
them,  and  restrains  them  from  regression  into  nothing. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

You  seem  much  surprised. 

Oxm.  At  your  return  so  soon  and  unexpected  I 
Zara.  And  so  unwish'd,  unwanted  too,  it  seems. 

Congreve.  Mourning  Bride,  Act  iii. 

UN- WIST.  SeeUNwisE.  Notknown,  thought, 
understood,  perceived,  conceived. 

Who  that  trauaileth  vnwist,  and  coueiteth  thing  vnknowe, 
vnweting  he  shal  be  quited,  and  with  vnknowe  thing 
rewarded.— Chaucer.  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 

So  on  a  morrow  forth  univist  of  any  wight, 
I  went  to  prove  how  well  it  would  my  heavy  burden  light. 
Surrey.  Having  defied  the  Power  of  Love,  §-c. 
Of  hurt  vnwist  most  danger  doth  redound. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 
Then  of  them  all  she  plainely  was  espide 
To  be  a  woman-wight  {vnwist  to  bee) 
The  fairest  woman-wight  that  euer  eye  did  see 

Id.  lb.  c.  9. 
"  Such  vertue  hath  this  cloth  on  which  we  sit," 
Said  he,  "  that  where  in  this  world  us  be  list, 
Suddenly  with  the  thought  shallen  thither  flit, 


And  how  thither  c 


Browne.  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Eel, 


UN-WIT.         ^        Unwit,— ignorance,  folly. 
Unwi'tting.        I        Unwitting, — not     knowing 
Unwittingly,   (or  kenning,   perceiving,   dis- 
Unwi/tty.  J  cerning,  judging,  or  adjudg- 


'.  am  maad  unuitti,  ghe  constreynyden  me,  for  I  oughte 

be  commendid  of  ghou,  for  I  dide  no  thing  lesse  than 

thei  that  ben  apostlis  aboue  maner.—  Wiclif.  2  Corynth,  c.12. 

[Him]  that  made  me  coueiten  and  purchace 

Mine  owne  death,  him  wite  I,  that  I  die, 

And  mine  vnwit  that  ever  I  clambe  so  hie. 

Chaucer.  Com.  of  Mars  #  Venus. 

The  sayd  Constance  of  pure  deuocion  that  he  hadde  to 
God  and  seyn  Amphiabyll,  made  hym  selfe 
wyttynge  the  kyng  his  fader 


Fabijan.  Chronycle,  c.  81. 

A  gentilman,  one  of  the  counsayle  of  kyng  Xerxes  named 

Zopirus,  a  man  of  notable  wysedome,  vnwyttynge  to  any 

personne,   dyd  cutte   of    his    owne  eares   and    nose,   and 

pryuely  departed  towarde  Babylon. 

Sir  T.  Elyat.  The  Governovr,  b.  iii. 

"  Thou  blinded  god,"  quoth  I,  "forgive  me  this  offence, 
"  Unwittingly  I  went  abnut,  tn  malice  thy  pretence." 

Surrey.  Haviny  defied  the  Power  of  Loue,  fyc. 

But  if  an  alphabetical  servility  must  be  still  urged,  it  may 

so  fall  out,  that  the  true  church  may  unwittingly  use  as 

much   cruelty  in    forbidding    lu    divorce,  as  the  church  of 

antichrist  doth  wilfuilv  in  inrl.idding  to  marry. 

Milton.  Doct.  &•  Disc,  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  14. 


I  crave  your  lnnUhip's  prinh.n,  your  sudden  apprehension 
on  my  steps  made  me  to  frame  an  answer  unwitting  and 
unworthy  your  respect. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  Act  ii. 

How  now,  Ovid  !   Law  cases  in  verse  I 
Ovid.  In  troth  I  know  not;  they  run  from  my  pen  un- 
wittingly, if they  be  \etse.—B.Jonson.  Poetaster,  Act  i.  sc.l. 
I  know  not  whether  Lewis  the  Eleventh  shewed  himselfe 

i/tiiri/fif,  but  in  the  charge  which  liee  gave  to  his  sonne,  to 
learne  no  more  Latine,  hut.  Qui  vr,vil  dusimulare,  nescit 
vivere :  and  would  this  alone  teach  him  to  rule  well  ? 

Bp.  Hall.  Quo  Vadis,  §  10. 


This 


merry,  unwittilya 


1  ungrace- 


UN- WITCH,  v.     To   remove   the  effects  of 
witchcraft  or  sorcery ;  to  disenchant. 

And  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  persuaded  for  certain 

that  even  the  very  serpents  as  they  may  bee  burnt  by  ei 

)  they  can  unwitch  themselves. 


I  was  fascinated,  by  Jupiter ;   fascinated;  but  I  will  be 
B.  Jonson.  Eery  M'tn  in  his  Humour,  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 

UN-WITHDRA'WING.      Not  drawing  back 
or  away ;  not  depriving,  retaining,  or  restraining. 
■Wherefore  did  Nature  pour  her  bounties  forth, 
With  such  a  full  and  luncuh-innriuij  hand. 
Covering  the  earth  with  odours,  fruits,  and  flocks, 
Thronging  'he  seas  with  spawn  innumerable, 
But  all  to  please,  and  sate  the 


UNW 

UN-WI'THERED.  )     Not  dried  or  shrivelled 
Unwi'thering.  for     shrunk,     faded    op 

decayed. 

What  flame  is  in  your  eye,  but  may 
Find  competition  here?  forgive  agen 
My  virgin  honor,  what  is  in  your  lip 

Ambition,  than  the  vet  innviiher'd  blush 
That  speaks  the  innocence  of  mine  f 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.  Coronation,  Act  v 
eaf 
Cowper.  Task.  b.  iii. 

UN-WITHHE'LD.     Not  kept  or  held  back, 
retained,  hindered. 


.i,  s^eai.  the 


Thomson.   To  I 


■  Isaac  Newton. 


UN-WITHSTOO'D.     Not  stood  against,  re- 
sisted or  opposed. 

And  look  how  Thames,  enrich'd  with  many  a  flood, 

And  goodly  rivers,  (that  have  made  their  graves, 

And  bury'J  both  their  names,  and  all  their  good, 

Within  liis  {neatness,  to  augment  his  waves) 

Glides  on  with  pomp  of  waters  vnwithstood, 

Unto  the  ocean.  Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  ii  - 

In  ancient  days 

The  Roman  legions,  and  great  C^sar,  found 

Our  fathers  no  n,<-.m  foes  :   and  t'ressy's  plains, 

And  Agincourt,  deep  ting'd  with  biood,  confess 

What  the  Silures  vigour  anwithstuad 

Could  do  in  rigid  fight.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

UN-WI'TNESSED.    Not  attested  ;  not  taken 
cognizance  of,  not  seen,  or  known. 
Lest  their  zeal  to  the  cause  should  anyway  1 


—  Mi- 

wnd 

sires  at  le 

ngth, 

Tend  hoir 

all  my  f 

i.'llil 

cniol: 

nts, 

By  thee  a 

Cou-per. 

IIi,mer 

Odyssey 

K 

X. 

UN-WI'VED.   >      Not    wedded,   to    wife    or 
Unwi'ving.         }   woman  ;      not     wedded    or 


Otherwyse  called  vntoyuynge  i 


InytUh  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 


That  he   might  himself  match 

Ursula,    and    with    her  a  compete 

might  be  sent  over  to  furnish  his  //, 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbi 

Crot.  Had  this  sincerity  been  r 

My  Orgilus  had  not  been  now  un 
Nor  your  lost  sister  buried  in  a  b 


So  inward  shame  of 

comely  case 

She  did 

art-  nt"  womanhood, 

Tli.d  IlK 

Yet she 

in  w  hich  shee  stood. 

Spe 

scr.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  yi.  c.  8. 

Enrag'd 

vlih  madn 

'cl-  slie  s|itjaks  a  -yord, 

lint  lll<3 

fury  t 

Offering 

,ly  disgrace. 

niel.  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

But,  wh 

t  was  this 

when 

she,  whose  wicked  deeds 

Vnwoma 

a'd  her,  in 

our  los 

Sandys.  Ovid.  Metam.  b-.  ii. 

Milton.  Comui. 


UN- WONT,  adj.  ~\      Not  used  or  accustomed; 

Unwo'nted.  >  not  habitual  or  customary ; 

Unwo'ntedness.  J  not  in  the  usual  or  cus. 
tomary  mode  or  manner. 

Who  was  more  puft  up  with  pryde  and  more  arrogant 
sure  and  sorrowelesse  thun  was  the  Kynge ?  but  at  this 
heauy  unwont  syght  how  trembled  he? 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 

At  length  foorth  cometh  Zacharie,  with  a  countenance 
in  dede,  shewing  an  unu-ifont  gladnesse,  but  the  use  of  hJ9 
speach  dene  taken  from  him.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  1. 

feare.  troublynge  with  their 

orse  that  naturallye  do  teare 

[the  eiephanl 


They  put  the  Macednne 
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UNW 


His  inconstancy  was  not  so  untoonled  o 
H  would  have  easily  found  pretences  t< 
revenge  whom  he  settled  in  fear. 


Eikon  Basilike,  §  5 
and  prejudice 


Milton.  A 
The  chief  thing  that  moved  their  passi 
was  but  unwontedness  and  tradition. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  121. 
Man,  who  rejoices  in  our  sex's  weakness, 
Shall  pity  thee,  and  with  unwonted  goodness, 
Forget  thy  failings  and  record  thy  praise. 

Rowe.  Jane  Shore,  Act  i. 

UN-WOO'ED.     Not  sued  (for  favour  or  good 
will) ;  not  solicited,  not  courted. 
But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show, 
They  live  unwoo'd  and  unrespected  fade; 
Die  to  themselves.  Shakespeare,  son.  54. 

UN-WO'RDED.     Not  spoken  or  told  ;  with- 
out a  word  spoken  or  told. 
Though  it  had  cleft  me,  't  had  been  noble  to  me ; 
You  should  have  found  my  thanks  paid  in  a  smile 
If  1  had  fell  uncorded. 

Beaum.  §■  Fletch.  2*ice  Valour,  Act  ii. 

UN-WORKING.  Not  operating,  labouring, 
or  pursuing  their  labour  or  occupation. 

Lazy  and  vnworking  shopkeepers  in  this  being  worse 
than  gamesters,  that  they  do  not  only  keep  so  much  of  the 
money  of  a  country  constantly  in  their  hands,  but  also 
make  the  publick  pay  them  for 'their  keeping  of  it. 

Locke.  On  Lowering  the  Interest  of  Money. 

UN- WORMED.        Not 

removed  or  taken  away. 
Pen.  She  is  mad  with  love, 


nice,  but  that  [  But  preue  a  man  bymsilf,  and  so  ete  he  of  thilk  breed  & 
,tter  those  in  drynke  of  the  cuppe.  for  he  that  etith  and  drynkith  untcor- 
;,  etith  and  drynkith  doom  to  him,  not  w 
bodi  of  the  Lord.—  Jficltf.  1  Cory  nth,  c.  1 


having    the    worm 


rN-WO'RMWOODED.     Jests  without   bit- 


Divinity  should  not  lasciviate.  Umcormwooded  jests  I 
like  well  ;  but  they  are  fitter  for  the  tavern,  then  the  ma- 
jesty of  a  temple.— Feltham,  pt.  i.  Res.  20. 

ON- WORN.  Not  worn,  not  affected,  not 
decayed  or  impaired  by  use. 

So   that   six    thousand    years  together  hath  this   creat 


■  stit.nl.  alw;i\ 
It;   mutUHl: 


the  same,  unimpaired  in  its 
-»  in  its  part-;,  unwearied  and  undisturbed  in 
Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 


when  the  whole  man  is  awake  in  every  part. 
;s  of  novelty  fresh  upon  all  the  objects  that  sur- 


UN-WORSHIP,  if.  ^       Not  to  think  or  deem 
Unwo'rship,  n.  >  worthy  ;  not  to  respect 

Unwo'rshipfvl.  J  or  regard   as   worthy; 

>  think  unworthy;  not  to  honour  or  revere,  or 
lake  or  perform  offerings  or  offices  of  honour  or 
not  to  honour ;  to  dishonour. 


Thou  that  hast  glorie  in  the  lawe.  unworschipist  [inho- 
noras]  God  bi  brekyng  of  the  lawe. — Wiclif.  Romayns,  c.  2. 

"  Why  than,"  (quod  I)  "  suffre  ye  soche  vrronge,  and 
moun  whan  ye  list,  lightly  all  soche  yuels  abate,  me*semeth 
to  you  it  is  a  great  vnwurship." 

Chaucer.  Testament  of  Louc,  b.  ii. 


f  dignities.— Id.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 
The  kinge  answerd.  it  waes  to  smalle 


Great  quantite  of  Cristen  people  [were]  put  to  deth,  and 
the  holye  seruyce  of  God  lefte,  and  holye  churche  vnwor- 
shyppyd  &  vnhonourvd,  w-  many  great  enormyties. 

Fabyan.  Chron.  Edie.III.  an.  1339. 

With  all  his  legions  to  dislodge,  and  leave 
Vnworshipt,  unobeyed,  the  throne  supream. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.v. 

UN-WORTH.    ^       Not  deserving,  or  meri- 
Unwo'rtiiy.  (  torious;     not   valuable,   or 

Unw Vkthilt.       /"estimable;    not  equivalent, 
Unw  'rthiness.  J  or  adequate. 

wel  we  wytyth  thys, 
,  &  noct  rntcurthe  also 
i  chyualerye  in  the  batayle  to  do." 

ii.  Gloucester,  p.  453. 


Let  a  man  therfore  examen  him  selfe,  and  so  let  hym 
eate  of  the  breade  and  dryncke  of  the  cup.  For  he  that 
eateth  or  drincketh  vnwoithely,  eateth  and  drincketh  his 
owne  damuacio,  because  he  maketh  no  difference  of  ye 
Lordes  body.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Talet  v.  S236. 

And  connynge,  wherbv  onely  man  escelleth  all  other 
creatures  in  erthe,  they  reiecte  and  accoumpte  vnu-orlhy  to 
be  in  theyr  chyldren.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  Goternovr,  b.  i.  c.  12. 


of  them  that  vndertook  this  iourney  against  him,  did  thinke 
it  a  thing  dangerous  to  encounter  the  Spaniard  at  his  owne 
home.— Hackluyt.  Voyages,  voL  ii.  p.  135. 


For  cure  vnworthynes  cann 
frome  worthines  t 


Bp.  Gardner.  Explication,  fol.  82. 


Tho  Madan  reign 'd,  vnworihy  of  his  i 


If  it  [jesting]  mingles  with  any  sin,  it  puts  on  the  nature 
of  that  new  unworthineiM,  beside  the  proper  ugliness  of  the 
thing  it  self;  and  after  all  these,  when  can  it  be  lawful  or 
apt  for  Christian  entertainment  ?— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  23. 

The  generality  of  the  wisest  heathens  thought  it  agreeable 
to  reason,  to  make  use  of  subordinate  intelligences,  daemons 
or  heroes,  by  whom  they  put  up  their  prayers  to  the  supe- 
riour  gods;  "hoping  that  by  the  mediation  of  those  inter- 
cessors, the  unworthiness  of  their  own  persons,  and  the 
defects  of  these  prayers  might  be  supplied  ;  and  they  might 
obtain  some  merciful  and  gracious  answers  to  their  prayers, 
as  they  could  not  presume  to  hope  for  upon  their  own  ac- 
count.— Clarke.  On  the  Evidences,  Prop.  13. 

This  being  the  case,  imagining  that  God  can  enjoin  reli- 
gious cruelties,  or  fail  to  be  displeased  with  them,  is  thinking 
so  umvorthihi  and  absurdly  of  him,  that  few  things  are  more 
surprising,  than  the  wide  extent  and  long  prevalence  of  so 
rror.— Seeker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  IS. 


Lean.  You  make  him  blush :  it  needs  not  sweet  As- 

We  may  hear  praises  when  they  are  deserv'd, 
Our  modesty  unwonnded. 

Beaum.  §  Fletch.  Spanish  Curate,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

They  fortght,  nor  can  oor  hero  boast  the  event, 
For  Hector  from  the  field,  unwounded  went. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xiii. 

Therefore,  should  a  pow'r 

approach  to  try  thee,  with  the  gods 


Contend 

Her  chase,  and 


:  should  Venus  interfere, 

)t  unwounded,  back  to  HeaVn. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b. 


UN- WRAP,  v.  To  remove  the  wrappings  or 
foldings ;  to  unfold,  to  disclose. 

Thou  haste  yeuen  or  beheight  me,  to  rnwrappe  the  hidde 
causes  of  thiuges,  and  to  discouer  me  the  reasons,  couered 
with  darknesse. — Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 

O  scathful  harm,  condition  of  poverte, 

With  thirst,  with  cold,  with  hunger  so  confounded, 

To  asken  helpe  thee  shameth  in  thin  herte. 

If  thou  non  ask.  so  sore  art  thou  ywounded, 

That  veray  nede  unwrappeth  al  thy  wound  hid. 

Id.  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  4524. 


}     N 

)  veng' 


Not    avenged    or   re- 


Render  me  now  to  the  Grekes  fight  againe : 
And  let  me  see  the  fight  begon  of  new  : 
We  shall  not  all  anwroken  dye  this  day. 

Surrey.   J'irgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 

O  soueraigne  Lord  that  first  on  hie. 

And  raign'st  in  bliss  emongst  thy  Messed  saints, 
How  suffrest  thou  such  shamefull  cruelty., 

Spenser,  faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c,  11. 
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UNY 

ON. WREATH,  v.     To  untwine  or  untwist. 

The  beards  of  wild  oats,  and  of  divers  other  wild  plants, 
continually  wreath  and  unwreath  themselves,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  ambient  air. — Boyle. 

UN-WRECKED.  Not  afflicted,  dashed 
against,  or  to  pieces ;  and  consequentially,  not 
ruined  or  destroyed. 

Let  them  for  her  sake, 

Who  to  thy  safeguard  doth  herself  betake, 
Escape  un'urown'd.  unwreck'd. 

Drayton.   Upon  Lady  Asian's  departure  for  Spain. 

UN-WRPNKLED.  Not  having  the  smooth 
or  even  surface  distorted ;  not  roughened  or 
rumpled  ;  not  wrested  or  drawn  into  furrows  or 
indented  lines. 

Sometimes,  as  if  in  doubt, 

Not  perfect  yet,  and  fearing  to  be  out, 

Trains  her  plain  ditty  in  one  long  spun  note, 

Through  the  sleek  passage  of  her  open  throat 

A  clear  unwrinkled  song. — Crashaw.  Musick's  Duel. 

All-circling  point,  all-centring  sphere, 

The  world's  one,  round,  eternal  year, 

Whose  full  and  all-ninrrin*/ed  face 

Nor  sinks  nor  swells  with  time  or  place. 

Id.  In  the  glorious  Epiphany  of  Lord  God. 

The  face 

Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  years  nntrrinkled, 
Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c.  4. 

UN-WRITTEN.  Not  written;  not  formed 
or  framed,  graved  or  impressed — in  literal  cha- 
racters or  letters;  not  composed  in  letters. 

Prechours  that  this  shewen 

Or  prechen  inparfit.  ypult  out  of  grace 

Unicryten  for  som  wikkednesse.  3s  holy  writ  sheweth. 


Tren.  It  [the  Brekon  law]  is  a  rule  of  right  unwritten  hut 
delivered  by  tradition  from  one  to  another,  in  which  often- 
times there'appeareth  great  shew  of  equity,  in  determining 
the  right  betweene  party  and  farty.  but  in  many  things 
repugning  quite  both  to  Gods  law  and  mans. 

Spenter.   View  of  the  Slate  of  Ireland. 

Equity  is  a  certain  perfect  reason  that  interpreteth  and 
amendeth  the  law  trritien.  itself  being  unwritten,  and  con- 
sisting in  nothing  else  but  right  reason. 

Hobbs.  Of  the  Common  Laws  of  England. 

The  lex  non  scripta,  c 
general  customs,  or  the 
also  the  paiticular  c 


Blaektlone.  Co 


ntaries,  b.  i.  Introd. 


UN-WROUGHT.     Not  worked;   not  formed 
by  work  or  labour ;  not  operated. 

Yet  is  an  idole  in  dede  nothing  els.  but  either  a  piece  of 
tymber,  or  a  stone,  and  hatheno  n 
other  vusquared  piece  of  tymber, 


e  Godhead  in  it,  thai 

m  rntcrought  stone 

Udal.  1  Cor. 


A  ravell'd  wound  distain'd  her  purer  brest, 

(Brests  softer  farre  than  tufts  of  unwrotight  silke.)  _ 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 

But  as  the  merchant,  when  he  receives  large  summs, 
always  takes  it  bv  weight,  so  tiiey  usually  pay  him  un- 
wrought  gold,  and  quantity  for  quantity. 

Dumpier.   Foyages,  vol.  u.  c.  7. 

UN-WRUNG.      Not    strained;    not   twisted 

strictly  or  tightly  ;  not  twisted,  distorted,  wrested. 

Your  maiestie.  and  wee  that  haue  free  soules,  it  touches 

vs  not :  let  the  gall'd  iade  winch  :  our  withers  are  rnirrnno. 


UN-YIELDED.  )      Not   rendered,   not   si 
Untie'lding.  )  rendered;    not  granted 

conceded. 

Alexander  lefte  his  footemen  to  subdue  suche  as  were  ; 
ttnyelden.  and  went  forwardeswith  his  horsemen  into  otl 
partes. — Brende.  Quintus  Curlius,  fol.  216. 

Here  were  no  tricks  of  inferences,  no  quirks  of  sophism 
no  violent  deduction  of  u mjetlded  sequels! 

Bp.  Hall.  Christian  Moderation,  b.  u.  5 
But  Arcite's  men,  who  now  prevail'd  in  fight. 
Twice  ten  at  once  surround  the  single  knight : 
O'erpowr'd  at  length,  llu-v  :,  roe  him  to  the  ground, 
Vnyietded  as  he  was,  and  to  the  pillar  bound 

Dryden.  Palumon  *  Arcste,  b.  I 
For  Spain  is  compass'd  by  unyielding  foes. 
And  all  must  shield  their  all,  or  share  buhjection  s  woe 
Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c 


UN- YOKE,  v.  To  remove  or  take  away,  to 
loose  or  free  from— the  yoke;  to  disjoin,  to  dis- 
connect. 

Ever  be  thy  honour  spoke, 

From  that  place  the  morn  is  broke, 

To  that  place  day  doth  unyoke. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  i. 
_  Other  especially  shining  stars,  I  represent  unto  thine  eyes 
in  Ilie  evening,  &  when  thou  tloest  uni/nke  and  give  over 
thy  dales  worke.—  Ho/land.  Pliitie,  b.  xviii.  c.  27. 


i  goad 

Pope.   Vertumnus  §  Pomona. 


With  weary  wings  the  labour'd  flight  pursues, 
Her  purple  swans  v.i>^  /,',,'  the  chariot  leave, 
And  needful  rest  (their  journey  dune)  receive. 

Congreve.  Ovid.  Art  of  Love,  b.  iii. 

U  N-  Z  E  A'L  O  U  S.   Devoid,  destitute  of  warmth, 
fervour,  ardour. 


[The  King  would]  prostrate  our 
obedience  to  himself,  and  those  n 
zealous  or  un-eahm^,  wmiM  int'urri* 
tyranny  in  the  church.— Milton.  At 


'■konBastlthe,  ^U. 

Not  girded;    without   girdle 


Grace  shap'd  her  limbs,  and  beauty  deck'd  her  face 

Easy  her  motion  seem'd,  serene  her  air; 

Full,  though   unz'iii'd.  her  Imsomi  rose;  her  hair, 


7,  b.  ii. 

VO'C  ABLE.     ^       Fr.  Vocable,  vociferer,  voix; 

Voca'bulary.  It.  Vocuboln,  vodferdre,  voce; 

Vo'cal.  Sp.  Vocablo,    vociferar,    voz  : 

Vo'callv.  Lat.   Vncabulum,     vociferari, 

Voca'lity.  vox.      Vox,   from    the   verb 

Vo'calize,  v.  voc-are,  and  this  by  the  in- 

Voca'tion.  sertion   of   c  from  the    Gr. 

Vo'cative.  yBoaeiv,    to    make    a    noise; 

Voci'ferate,  v.      utter  a  sound.     Vocables  or 

Vocifera'tion.       words — 

Voci'ferous.  Distinct     and    articulate 

Voice,  ?i.  sounds,  used  as  signs  to  ex- 

Voice,  v.  press  the  thoughts  (ideas  or 

Voi'ceful.  sensations). 

Voi'celess.  J  Voice — is  applied  to  the 
sound  uttered  or  emitted  (by  the  organs  of 
speech),  to  the  power  of  utterance  ;  the  utter- 
ance or  speech. 

To  voice, — to  utter  or  emit  sounds;  to  make  a 
noise  ;  to  announce,  to  pronounce,  to  report. 

To  voice,  or  speak  for  or  against,  is — to  give  a 
vote. 

Vociferate,  (vocem  feme,) — to  carry,  to  throw 
forth,  the  voice;  to  shout,  to  clamour. 

Bot  Hakon,  Hemebald  sonne,  of  best  he  bare  the  voice, 
Iustede  of  kynge's  banere  he  did  him  here  the  croice. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  17. 

For  this  is  he  of  whom  it  is  seid  by  Ysaie  the  prophete 
seiynge,  a  voice  of  a  crier  in  desert,  make  ye  redy  the  weies 
of  the  Lord,  make  ye  right  the  pat  his  of  him. 

Wi'cHf.  Matthew,  c.  3. 

This  is  he  of  whome  it  is  spoken  by  the  prophet  Esaye, 
whiche  sayefh  ;  The  ooyce  of  a  cryer  in  the  wyldernes,  pre- 
pare the  Lordes  waye,  and  make  hys  pathes  strayght. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  changed  so,  that  no  man  conde  know 

His  speche  ne  his  vois,  though  men  it  herd. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1374. 

And  ouer  this  of  suche  nature 


In  womens  voice  thei  singe.— Gower.  Con.A.\).i. 

Some  others  would  ampliate  and  eqriche  theyr  natiue 
language  with  moe  vocables,  whych  I  also  commend,  yf  it 
be  aptely  and  wittily  assayed.—  U dot.  Luke,  Pref. 


Udal.  Hebrues,c.  I. 

Elles  if  he  agree  y'  the  contempt  ft  riispising  of  Goddes 
lawe  maye  be  called  malice,  and  a  maliciouse  castyng  of  of 
the  yoke  of  Gods  law  both  fro  lone  and  drede,  as  I  wene  it  : 
is  espouaed  in  God  Almightes  vocabulary;  tbe  dieae  I  ] 


nothing  but  t:..  .e  ag;.yi;5l  Tindall  all  .he 

whole  matter,  both   that   Dauyd  agreed  and  concerned  to 
sinne,  &  wilfully  cast  of  Goddes  yoke  ,.ud  liK'i^inusly  to. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  598. 

And  so  for  our  selues  we  haue  great  cause  to  thanke  God, 
d  holy  word  daily  taught  vs,  we  learne 
l  truly,  but  also  to  obey  our  king  ]. nib- 


by  whose  religk 


honestly.— Sir  J.  Cheeke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

Than  the  cardynals  all  of  one  acorde  assembled  togyder, 
and  their  votjees  rested  on  sir  Robert  of  Genesue. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Crvnycle,  vol.  i.  c.  340. 


lllreU-'l 


It  is  very  pretty  and  commendable,  when 
with  words  of  divers  acceptions,  to  make  use  thereof 
accordingly,  and  to  accommodate  them  to  the  present  occa- 
sions and  subject  matters,  like  as  the  grammarians  teach 
us  to  do  in  vocables  that  admit  sundry  senses. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  24. 

For  so  much  as  in  corruption  of  common  talke  we  find 
that  [u]  with  his  vacate  is  easilie  lost  and  suppressed ;  so 
we  saie  ere  for  euer,  nere  for  neuer,  shoole  for  shuouell,  ore 
for  ouer,  ene  for  euen,  dile  for  diuell. 

Holtnshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  1. 
If  May-day  come,  and  the  sun  shine,  perhaps. 
They'll  sing  like  Memnon's  statue,  and  be  vocal. 

B.  Jonson.  Staple  of  News,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 
Nothing  can  bee  said  to  bee  dumbe,  Dut  what  naturally 
speaks;  nothing  can  speake  naturally  but  what  hath  the 
instruments  of  .speech;  which  because  spirits  want,  they 
can  no  otherwise  speake  vocally,  then  as  they  take  voices  to 
themselves,  in  taking  bodies. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Dumbe  Devill  ejected. 

To  charge  them  [deacons]  for  this  [to  preach]  as  men  not 

'    '    nth  their  owne  vocations,  and   as  breakers  into 

which  appertayneth  vnto  others,  is   very  hard.     For 

is  a  pert  of  their 


of  over-loud 


Howbeit,  in  this  exercise  we  must 
vociferations  and  clamours;  for  such  violent  strainings  of 
the  voice,  and  unequall  extensions  and  intentions  of  the 
wind,  many  times  cause  ruptures  of  veines,  or  inward 
spasmes  and  convulsions.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  508. 

Aristotle  is  of  opinion,  that  no  living  creature  hath  any 
voice,  but  such  onely  as  are  furnished  with  lungs  and 
wind-pipes:  that  is  to  say,  which  breath  and  draw  their 
wind  :  and  therefore  he  holdeth,  that  the  noise  which  we 
heare  to  come  from  insects,  is  no  voice  at  all,  but  a  very 
sound,  occasioned  by  the  aire  that  getteth  within  them,  and 
so  being  enclosed,  yceldeth  a  certaiue  noise,  and  resuiuideth 
againe.— Id.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.  51. 

Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  do  hold  the  voice  to  be 
bodilesse  ;  for  that  it  is  not  the  aire  but  a  form  in  the  aire, 
superficies  thereof,  and  that  by  a  certaine  beating 


rhich  becometh  i 


;.— Id.  Plutarch,  p.  i 


Sorrowful  nymph, 

Salute  me  with  thy  repeicussive  voice, 

That  I  may  know  what  cavern  of  the  earth 

Contains  thy  airy  spirit,  how,  or  where 

I  may  direct  my  speech,  that  thou  may'st  hear. 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Heeds,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

There  at  the  present  two  English  natives  in  France  of 

noble  extraction  and  Romish  persuasion,  much  voyced  in 

common  discourse  for  their  probability  to  such  preferment. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  General. 

I  remember  also  that  this  place  is  pretended  for  the 
people's  power  of  voicing  in  councils. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  Asserted,  §41. 

Timon.  Is  this  th'  Athenian  minion,  whom  the  world 
FotVdsoregardfully? 

Shakespeare.    Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Or  was  it  lately  voiced  to  thee  from  heaven,  concerning 
these  wretched  animals  stabling  in  France,  arise  Pope 
Urbane,  kill  and  eate  1—Bp.  Hall.  To  Pope  Urban  VIII. 

As  (woo'd  by  Maye's  delights)  I  have  been  borne 
To  take  the  kind  ayre  of  ;■.  wistfull  morne 
Neere  Tavie's  voycefult  streame  (to  whom  I  owe 
Wore  straiues  than  from  my  pipe  can  ever  flowe.) 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  3. 

A  vocabulary  made  after  this  fashion  would  perhaps,  with 
more  ease,  and  in  less  time,  teach  the  true  signification  of 
many  terms,  especially  in  languages  of  remote  countries  or 
ages,  and  settle  truer  ideas  in  men's  minds  of  several  things. 
whereof  we  read  the  names  in  ancient  authors,  than  all  the 
large  and  laborious  comments  of  learned 


Locke.  Hum.  Underst. 


In  baptism  we  recommend  and  commemorate  mentally, 

vocally,   and  manually,  (in  mind,  and  by  mouth,  and  by 

significant  actions,)  the  death  and  burial  of  Christ  our  Lord. 

Wateriand.   Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  222. 

If  wit  or  wisdom  be  the  head,  if  honesty  be  the  heart, 

industry  is  the  right  hand  of  every  vocation  ,-  without  which 

the  shrewdest  insight  and  the  best  intention  can  execute 

nothing,— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  14. 
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NimVi  continued  alive  threi  hundred  and  fifty  years  tStet 
the  deluge,  that  is  within  seven-six  vais  of  the  vocation  oi 
Abraham  ;  and  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  died  just  as  many 
years  after  the  vocation.— Bolinybroke.  Ess 


When  we  name  the  person  to  whom  we  speak,  or  the 

the  noun  acquires  thereby  a  new  relation,  which  is  some* 
times  marked  by  a  new  termination,  called  the  vocative. 

Port-Royal  General  Grammar,  pt.  ii.  c.  6. 

It  is  one  thing  to  give  an  impulse  to  breath  alone ;  another 

thing  to  vocalize  that  breata,  i.  e.  in  its  passage  through  the 
larynx,  to  give  it  the  sound  of  human  voice.— Holder. 

Violent  gesture  and  vociferation  naturally  shake  the 
hearts  of  the  ignorant,  and  fill  them  with  a  kind  of  religious 
\wiu)x. Spectator,  No.  407. 

I  must  not  here  omit  one  particular  absurdity  which  runs 

through  this  whole  weif-ruus  generation,  and  which  renders 
their  rrics  very  oi'ten  not  oi.iv  incoliiliiodiuu.i,  hut  altogether 
useless  to  the  public— Id.  No.  251. 

Unworthy  he,  the  voice  of  Fame  to  hear, 
That  sweetest  music  to  an  honest  ear. 

Pope.  Imitation  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  2. 


Is  it  for  thee  the  1 


ihist 


,  joy  i 


;  and  sings? 
ings. 


Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  3. 
[The  Latin  Fathers]  wrote  as  well  as  their  coeval  writers 

among  the  pagans,  not  indeed  with  Augustan  elegance,  but 
still  well  enough  to  preserve  a  skill  in  the  construction  and 
vocabulary  of  the  language.— Knox.  Ess.  No.  112. 


But  whe: 


rise  again  in  the  morning,  let  us  go  forth 


So  saying,  he  lash'd  the  shoulders  of  his  steeds, 
And,  through  the  ranks  vociferating,  call'd 
His  Trojans  on  ;   they,  clamorous  as  he, 
All  lash'U  their  steeds,  and,  menacing,  advane'd. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  l 


The  poor  plebian,  though  he  may  vociferate  the  word 
liberty,  knows  not  how  to  give  it  an  effectual  support. 

Knox.  Ess.  No.  81. 

The  judges  of  the  Areopagus  considered  action  and  voci- 
feration as  a  foolish  appeal  to  the  external  senses,  and 
unworthy  to  be  practised  ueiure  those  who  had  no  desire  of 
idle  amusement,  and  whose  only  pleasure  was  to  discover 
right.— Idler,  No.  90. 

The   quickly  succeeding  transitions,  which  necessarily 
required  to  be  sung  in  a  lower  tone,  seemed  like  plaintive 
strains  succeeding  the  vocifx-rntiuns  of  emotion  or  of  pain. 
Byron.  Ckilde  Harold,  c.  4.  Note  3. 


had    done;    and   was 


ved  bird  of  wood,  as  large  as  a 
I  as  the  person  first  mentioned 
s  vociferous  in  his  harangue, 


But  when  with  rapid  course  we  had  arriv'd 

"Within  such  distance  as  a  wwc  may  reach. 
Not  nnperceiv'd  by  them  the  gliding  bark 
Approaeh'd,  and  thus  harmonious  they  begun. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b. 
The  Niobe  of  nations  !  there  she  stands, 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  roicrtess  woe; 

Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter'd  long  ago.   ' 

Byron.  Cliitde  Harold,  ( 


Id.  Monody  on  Sheridan, 

VOGUE.  It.  Voga;  Fr.  Vogue,  from  It. 
Vogare ;  Fr.  Vogucr,  libere  navigare,  from  the 
Lat.  Vaqari,  to  wander.  Lye  thinks  this  etymo- 
logy confirmed  by  the  old  French  mode  of  writing 
(sc. )  vauguer ;  others  from  It.  Vogare,  from  Lat. 
Fug  are. 

To  be  in  vogue  (cstrc  en  vogue), — to  prevail, 
to  be  in  favour  or  fashion ;  to  be  in  common  use. 

But  considering  these  sermons  bore  so  great  a  vogue 
among  the  papists,  I  will  here  give  a  taste  of  them. 

Strype.   Eec/es.  Man.   1  Mary,  an.  1553. 

Thus  we  are  taught  to  clothe  our  minds  as  we  do  our 

bodies,  after  the  fashion  in  vngue.  and   it   is  accounted  fau- 

taslicalness,  or  something  worse  not  to  do  so. 

Locke.  Coiiduct  of  t, 


Underst.  §  33. 

A  good  man  has  no  security  in  such  cases,  nor  any  firm 
ground  to  rest  himself  upon,  but  by  examining  carefully 
what  is  true,  right,  and  just  in  itself,  separate  from  common 
vogue  or  popular,  opinion. 

Wateriand,  Works,  vol,  viii.  p.  407- 


VOID,  v. 

vo!°;  (i. ' 

Vo'l  DANCE. 
Vo'lDER. 

Vo'idixg,  n 
Vo'i 


VOI 

See  Avoid.  Fr.  Vuid,  vuider  ; 
It.  Vdlo,  votare ;  Sp.  Vazu, 
Menage  derives  from 
the  Lat.  Vacuus.  Wachter 
"thinks  the  Fr.  is  formed  from 
Ger.  Ode,  desolate. 

To    evacuate,   to    empty,   to 
clear  out ;  to  go  out  of;   to  go, 


VOL 


move,  or  turn  away  from ;  to  eschew :  to  leave, 
to  quit,  to  vacate  ;  to  clear,  or  free  from  the  force, 
power,  or  effect ;  to  make  or  render  of  none  effect ; 
to  annul,  to  abrogate. 

Of  the  aliens  ilk  taile  the  loud  raided  clere. 

Of  the  kyng  &  his  consaile  thei  sent  a  messengere. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  214. 
The  barons  alle  said,  alle  holy  the  clergie. 
The  lond  thei  mild  roide  of  that  herisie  —  Id.  p.  247. 
And  ghe  ben  rnidid  awei  fro  Crist,  and  ghe  that  ben  jus- 
tified in  the  lawe  ghe  nan  fallen  awei  fro  grace. 

Wiclif.  Galathiei,  o.  5. 


For  he  doth  all  his  thynge  by  gesse, 
And  vftidelh  all  sikernesse. 
None  other  counsell  good  hym  semeth 
But  suche,  as  1; 


i  selfe  demeth  —  Gotaer.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 


The  people  there  assemblyd.  voydyd  the  churche,  &  the 
vycarrj  s  &  chanons  forsoke  theyr  deskys. 

Fabyan.  Chron.  Hen.  III.  an.  1230. 

And  comaundyd  certeyn  personys:  in  secrete  maner,  to 
espye  when  he  were  voi/de  of  his  copany  &  then  to  take 
hym,  &  to  put  hym  l  sure  kepyng. 

Id.  lb.  Mcli.  I.  an.  119S. 


After  that  euery 
that  all. such  aseyth 
for  the  warres,  shoul 


Sir  T.  More.   Workes, 


Leland.  Collect,  vol. 


Here  he  solde  the  voydings  of  close  stooles, 
there  wanteth  not  the  dung  of  beastes. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  GO. 

When  thus  the  field  was  voyded  all  away, 

And  all  things  quieted,  the  elfin  knight 

\  \\ Vary  of  toyle  and  trauell  of  that  day) 

Caus'd  his  pauilion  to  be  richly  pight 

Before  the  citie  gate.— S;>tit><:r.   Faerie  Rtieene,  b.  v.  c.  4. 


Then  shall  the  nobles  possess 
of  temporal  honour  to  themselves,  sole  lor 
improper  mixture  of  vhul  i^t i..  and  pusillani 
the  parlament  shall 


the  dignities  and  offices 
thout  the 
upstarts  ; 


"What  pains  they  require  in 
in  the  suppression  of  frowa 
fierce  passions,  in  the  brookir 
sities,  in  the  bearing  heinous 


voidance  of  fond  conceits, 
umours,  in   the  quelling 
ievous  crosses  and  adver- 
ries  and  affronts? 
Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  IS. 


And  now  had  Menelaus  won 

Immortal  fame,  his  rival  dragg'd  away. 

But  Venus  mark'd  the  moment,  snapp'd  the  brace, 

Though  stubborn,  by  a  slaughter'd  ox  supplied, 

And  the  void  helmet  follow'd  as  l*e  pull'd. 

Cou-per.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iii. 

And  no  marriage  is  voidable  by  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
after  the  death  of  either  of  the  parties,  nor  during  their 
lives,  unless  for  the  canonical  impediments  of  pre-contract, 
if  that  indeed  still  exists  ;  of  consanguinity  :  and  of  affinity, 
or  corporal  imbecility,  subsisting  previous  to  the  marriage. 


VO'LANT,  adj. 
Vo'latile,  adj. 
Vo'latile,  n. 
Volatility. 
Vo'latilize,  v. 
Volatiliza'tion. 
Vo'litable. 
Volita'tiov. 


Blackslone.  Co\ 

Fr.  Volant,  volatil ;  It. 
Volaate,  volatile  ,■  Sp. 
Volante,  volatU ;  Lat. 
Volans,  volatilis,  from  vot- 
are, to  fly.      Volant, — 

Flying;  swift  as  flight; 
swift,  rapid  ;  swift  as  wind ; 
light  as  air,  breath,  spirit, 
vapour;  evaporating,  subtle;  (met.)  changeable 
as  the  wind ;  lively,  spirited,  giddy. 

Lo  I  have  maad  redy  my  mete,  my  bolis  and  my  volatilis 
ben  slayne,  and  alle  thingis  ben  redv,  come  ye  to  the  wed- 
dingis.—  Hiclif.  Matthew,  c.  22. 

I  lookynge  biheelde  and  sigh  foure  footid  beestis  and 
crepinge  beestis  and  volatilis  of  heuene. — Id.  Dedis,  c.  11. 

I  count  this  for  one  singular  favour  of  hers,  to  wit  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  prince  of  incomparable 
courage,  and  spirit  invincible,  who  being  lifted  up  by  many 
great  prosperities,  glorious  conquests,  and  happy  victories, 
lanced  himself  in  manner  of  a  star  volant  in  the  air,  leaping 
out  of  the  east  into  the  west,  and  beginning  now  to  shoot 
the  flaming  beams  and  flashing  raies  of  his  armour  as  far  as 
into  Italy,  —Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  525. 

The  intelligent  nature  of  heaven,  he  [Plato]  calleth,  a 
chariot  volant,  to  wit,  the  harmouical  motion  and  revolu- 
tion of  the  world. — Id.  lb.  p.  648. 
Sub.   Infuse  vinegar, 

To  draw  his  volatile  substance  and  his  tincture. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Alchemist,  Actii.  SC.  1. 

But  then  it  is  to  be  observ'd,  that  those  transient  acts  of 
devotion,  or  other  volatile  and  fugitive  instances  of  repent- 
ance, are  not  the  proper  and  proportion'd  remedy  to  the  evil 
of  vicious  habits.— Bp.  Taylor.  0/  Repentance,  c.  5.  §  6. 

But  [the  aire]  performeth  other  offices  in  the  universe  ; 
as  to  fill  all  vacuities  about  the  earth  or  beneath  it,  to 
convey  the  heate  of  the  sun,  to  maintain  fires  and  flames, 
to  serve  for  the  flight  of  volatils,  respiration  of  breathing 
animals,  and  refrigeration  of  others. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  21. 

I  know,  that  many  learned  men,  and  among  them  divers 
chymists  themselves,  do  not  thinck  it  credible,  that  at 
least  corporal  gold  should  be  volatilized  by  quicksilver. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  648. 

Chymists  plainly  see  the  notable  effect  that  sublimate 
distilled  from  antimony  has  upon  that  mineral,  by  opening 
it  and  volatilizing  it.—  Id.   lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  79. 

Though  I  shall  say  nothing  now  concerning  Helmont's 
sal  circulatum,  yet  as  to  the  volatilization  of  the  salt  of 
tartar,  what  I  have  seen  scarce  permits  roe  to  doubt,  that  it 
is  possible. — Id.  lb.  vol.ii.  p.  122. 


t  iii. 


Instead  of  tears  let  them  pour  capon  sauce  upon  my  hearse, 
And  salt  instead  of  dust,  manchets  for  stones,  for  other 

glorious  shields 
Give  me  a  voider  ;  and  above  my  hearse 
For  a  trutch  sword,  my  naked  knife  stuck  up. 

Id.   Womajt-Hater,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

In  what  only  case  a  divorce  may  he  made  after  a  lawfull 
marriage  you  have  seen  before  ;  now  you  enquire  of  the 
annulling  'of  voiding  of  marriages  made  unlawfully. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Case  10,  Dec.  4. 
Through  him  the  cold  began  to  couet  heate, 
And  water  tire  ;  the  light  to  mount  on  hie, 
And  th'  heauie  downe  to  peize  ;  the  hungry  t'  eate, 
And  voidnesse  to  seeke  full  satietie. 

Spenser.  Colin  Clout's  come  home  againe. 

The  schoole  of  Pythagoras  hohleth,  that  there  is  a  void- 
nesse without  the  world,  to  which,  and  nut  of  which  the 
world  doth  draw  breath  :  but  the  Stoicks  affirm,  that  into 
it  the  infinite  world  by  way  of  conflagration  is  resolved.  In 
the  first  book  of  vacuity,  Aristotle  saith,  there  is  voidjiesse. 
Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  671. 


Their  desires  may  sometimes  h 
they  would  take  heaven  by  force 
the  hands  of  Gud ;  their  prayers  n 
earnest  as  if  they  would  take  no 

this  ;    liUii.'c  spirit  is  soon  spent. 

Birds  or  flying  ; 


>nt  and  eager  a$ 
so  importunate  i 


bards  with  volant  touch 
gs.  whose  solemn  notes 
rls.— J.Philips.  Cider,  b.ii. 


,  that  species  of  property  becomes 
assumes  an  unnatural  and  mon- 
strous activity. — Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

VO'LARY.  Fr.  Volier,— a  great  cage  wherein 
birds  have  room  enough  to  flutter,  (Cotgmve.) 
Volary,  or  volenj,  is  also  applied,  as  the  Fr.  Voice, 
to— 

A  flight;  a  whole  flight,  flock,  or  company;  a 
brood. 

And  now  sits  penitent  and  solitary 

Like  the  forsaken  turtle,  in  the  rotary. 

B.  Jonson.  New  Inn,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

I  thought  thee  then  our  Orpheus,  that  wmildst  try. 

Like  him,  to  make  the  air  one  votary.— Id.    A  Virion. 

And  an  old  boy  at  his  first  appearance,  with  all  the  gravity 
of  his  ivy-bush  about  him,  is  sure  to  draw  on  him  the  eyes 
and  chirping  of  the  whole  town  votery ;  amongst  whieh, 
there  will  not  be  wanting  some  birds  of  prey,  that  will  pre- 
sently be  on  the  wing  for  him. — L<icke.  Of  Education,  $  94. 

VOLCA'NO,  orA       It.  Vulcano,  q.  d.    vulcani 

Vllca'no.  Vregia  ;   Mons  I  ulcanius. 

Volca'mc.  J        A    mountain    that,    like 

^Etna,  throws  from  its  intrails  smoke  and  flames, 
and  sometimes  stones,  (Skinner.) 

We  kept  at  a  good  distance  off  shoar,  and  saw  no  land  till 
the  Hth  day  ;  but  then,  being  in  lat.  12  d.  50  m.  the  volcan 
of  Guatemala  appeared  in  sight. 

Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  1685. 

Tho  many  inundations,  great  earthquakes,  tulcanoe's  and 
fiery  eruptions  have  been  in  particular  countries  ;  yet  there 
is  no  memory  or  testimony  of  any  such  thing,  that  has  ever 
been  universal,  except  perhaps  of  one  deluge. 

Wvllaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  5. 

It  [fire]  was  indeed  upon  a  very  high  mountain,  and  con- 
tinued burning  for  several  days  afterwards  ;  however,  it  was 
not  a  vulcano,  but  rather,  as  I  suppose,  a  tract  of  stubble  or 
heath,  set  on  fire  for  some  purpose  of  agriculture. 

Anson.    Voyages,  b.  ii.  C  9. 


in  which  they  are 


■Oh! 


voidinn  of  thy  table, 
t  fami&h'd  soul. 

Rowe.  Jane  Shore,  Act  v. 


Meanwhile  blind  Br 
Traverse  loquacious 
Provoke  to  harmless 

By  her 

The  different  qualities  of  things  were  found. 
And  secret  motions  ;  how  with  heavy  bulk 
Volatile  Hermes,  fluid  and  unmoist 
Mounts  on  the  wings  of  air.— Id.  lb.  b.i. 

Or  at  least  it  [the  soul  must]  by  the  old  ones  paws  of 
bodies]  be  capable  of  mounting  upwards,  in  proportion  to 
the  volatility  of  its  vehicle,  and  of  emerging  out  of  these 
regions  into  some  medium  more  suitable,  aud  (if  the  philo- 
sopher may  say  so)  equilibrious. 

Kollaston.  Religion  ofNature,s.  9. 

The  most  active  imagination  will  be  sometimes  torpid, 

under  the  frigid  influence  of  melancholy,  and  sometimes 

occasions  will   be  wanting   to   tempt   the  mind,   however 

volatile,  to  sallies  and  excursions.— Idler  No.  58, 
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The  seat  of  volcanoes  has,  without  e 
to  be  the  highest  part  of  the 
found. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  t 

The  climate  of  these   volcanic  hills  is  warmer,  and  the 

vintage  begius  a  week  sooner  than  in  the  plains  of  Padua. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c.  4.  Note  16. 

VOLE,  v.     Fr.  Volet,— to  rifle,  to  strip. 
But  have  you  no  notion,  madam,  of  receiving  pleasure 
and  profit  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mask.  Oh !  quite  none  !  unless  it  be  sometimes  winning 

up,  to  the  profitable  pleasure  you  were  speaking  of. 

Vanburgh.  Journey  to  London,  Act  iv. 

VOLITION.-)       Lat.  Volitio,   from  Vclle,  to 
Vo'litive.         jwill    or    to    be    willing.       See 
Velleity. 

See  the  quotations  from  Locke  and  Cogan. 

The  external  act  does  superadd  new  obligations  beyond 
those  which  are  consequent  to  the  mere  internal  mlition, 
though  never  so  perfect  and,  complete.  For  the  external 
act  is  exemplar  in  vertue,  or  scandalous  in  evil. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

The  right  and  true  knowledge  of  those  things  do  not  only 
perfect  our  souls  and  natures  by  the  excellency  of  the  know- 
ledge it  self,  but  they  perfect  our  souls  and  natures  with 
goodness  :  they  do  not  only  perfect  the  intellectual  faculty, 
but  they  also  perfect  the  volitive  faculty. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  6. 

This  power  which  the  mind  has  thus  to  order  the  consi- 
deration of  any  idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  consider  it  :  or  to 
prefer  the  motion  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest,  and 
vice  versa,  in  any  particular  instance  ;  is  that  which  we  call 
the  will.  The  actual  exercise  of  that  power,  by  directing 
any  particular  action,  or  its  forbearance,  is  that  which  we 
call  volition  or  willing.— Locke.   Hum.  Undent,  b.fi.  C.J1. 

There  can  be  no  volition,  saith  lie  [Spinoza]  but  from 
some  cause,  which  cause  mu*t  likewise  be  caused  by  some 
other  cause,  and  so  on  infinitely. 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  9. 

Volition  or  to  will,  as  expressive  of  the  exercise  of  volition 
in  this  philosophical  sense,  may  be  considered  as  compre- 
hending the  following  particulars  :  It  implies  some  leading 
principle  of  action  ;— Incitement  nr  inducement  to  perform 
a  certain   act ;— A  desire  or  iiiHinniion   fmiml   bv  this  in- 


-Ai.ilit 


nation  inspired 
determining  the 
final  act.— Coga, 


-The 


'  ruaivic-. 


I  the 


VO'LLEY,  v.\      See  Volert.      Fr.  VoUte,  a 

Vo'llev,  n.       S  flight  or  flying. 

A  flight ;  a  rapid  motion  or  passage  (of  num- 
bers together  or  in  succession),  a  rapid  utterance  ■ 
or  emission — of  shot  from  a  gun ;  of  words  from 
the  mouth  j  a  discharge,  an  explosion. 


VOL 


At  their  meeting  they  haled  the  admirall  after  the  m: 
f  the  sea,  and  with  great  ioy  welcommed  one  another  i 
,  thundring  volly  of  shot- — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p 
I  met  them, 

In  the  fore  front  of  the  armies  met  them  ; 

And  as  if  this  old  weather-beaten  body 


Hud  l 


s'dofc 


■  Fletch.   The  Laws  of  Candy,  Act  i. 


And  therefore  easily  great  Somerset 

:'\Vhom  Envy  long  had  singled  out  before) 

"With  all  the  volley  of  disgraces  met, 

As  th'  only  mark  that  Fortune  plac'd  therefore. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.vi. 

Cor.  He  were  an  iron-hearted  fellow,  in  my  judgment, 
"that  would  not  credit  him  upon  this  volley  of  oaths. 

B.Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  iv.  sc.4. 

Pru.  O  master  Lovel.  you  must  not  give  credit 
To  all  that  ladies  publicly  profess, 
Or  talk  o'  the  voice,  unto  their  servants. 

Id.  New  Inn,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

"What  were  those  thousands  of  blaspheming  cavaliers 
about  him,  whose  mouths  let  fly  oaths  and  curses  by  the 
volley  ;  were  those  the  prayers? 

Milton.  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike,  §  10. 

"Heark  how  they  shout  to  th'  battel ;  how  the  air 
Totters  and  reels,  and  rends  apieces,  Drusus, 
"With  the  huge  vollied  clamours. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.   Bonduca,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 


Shakespeare.   Venus  §■  Adorn 
Eno.  Make  battery  to  our  eares  with  the  loud  musick 
The  white.  He  place  you,  then  the  boy  shall  sing. 
The  'holding  euery  man  shall  beate  as  loud 
J&  'itis  strong  sides  can  volly. 

Id.  Anthony  Sf  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  sc. 

At  his  near  approach 

The  Gallic  natives,  impotent  to  bear 

His  volly'd  thunder,  torn,  disseverM,  scud, 

And  bless  the  friendly  interposing  night. 

J.  Philips.  Blcnheh 

Till  sacred  morn  had  brightend  into  noon, 
The  votlei/'d  weapons  on  both  sides  their  task 
Perform'd  effectual,  and  the  people  fell. 

Cotvper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi 


The  Turcoman  hath  left  his  herd, 
The  sabre  round  his  loins  to  gird  ; 
And  there  the  volleying  thunders  pour, 
Till  waves  grow  smoother  to  the  roar. 


?  of  Corinth,  s.  2. 


VO'LUBLE.  ^  Fr.  Voluble  ;  It.  Volubile  ; 
Vo'lubly.  I  Sp.  Voluble ;  Lat.  Volubilis, 
Volubi'lity.  [  (from  volvere,  to  roll,)  which 
Volve,  v.         )   Tooke  derives  from  the  A.  S. 

Wealow-ian,  to  roll,  to  turn  round.  See  Volume. 
That  can  or  may  be  rolled ;  used  actively, — 

that  can  or  may  roll,  or  turn  round  ;  easy,  quick. 
Volve, — to  roll  or  turn,  put  or  keep  in  motion ; 

-quick,  active. 

And  euer  wha  this  ymaginacyon  came  to  him,  I  volued, 
tourned,  and  redde  many  volumes  and  bokes,  conteyning 
famouse  histories.— Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,   Pref. 

If  a  man  hath  a  voluble  tongue,  we  say,  he  hath  the  gift 


— There's  nothing,  almost  puts 

Faith  in  a  feavor,  and  deifies  alone 
Voluble  chance,  who  only  attributes 
The  faculties  of  other  instruments 
To  his  own  nerves  and  act. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.   Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

The  heaven  bendeth  and  inclineth  toward  the  centre,  but 
the  earth  goeth  from  the  centre,  whiles  the  world  with  con- 
t;nuall  volubilitie  and  turning  about  it,  driveth  the  huge  and 
excessive  globe  thereof  into  the  forme  of  a  round  ball. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii. 

A  lacquey  that  runs  on  errands  for  him,  and  can  whisper 

a  light  message  to  a  loose  wench  with  some  round  volubility? 

B.  Jonson.   Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

He  must  be  very  little  skilled  in  the  world,  who  thinks 
that  a  voluble  tongue  shall   accompany 
standing;  or  that  men's  talking  much 
proportion  only  to  their  knowledge 


little  should  hold 
Locke.  Hum*  Undcist.  b.  iii.  c.  2. 


spent.— Hudi  b  ras. 


All  the  rest  of  the  cant  of  criticisrr 
volubility  which  generally  those  orati 
ideas  to  their  words.— Idler,  No,  76. 


VOL 

VO'LUME.  A       Fr.  Volume;  It.  Volume*, 

Vo'lumed.  I   Sp.  Volumen ;     Lat.  Volu- 

Volu'kinous.  I  men ;    id  quod  voloitur,  any 

Voluminously.  J  thing  rolied ;  applied  to 
Volu'minousness.  I  books  or  writings,  because 
Vo'lumist.  )  they  were   rolled  (in   the 

form  of  a  cylinder), — Vossius. 

Any  thing  rolled,  or  enfolded  ;  a  roll,  a  fold  : 
applied,  generally,  to  the  circuit,  bulk,  size,  quan- 
tity. 

Voluminous,  (met.)— bulky,  (as  a  work  of  many 
volumes. ) 

Volumed, — in  rolling  masses. 

I  could  occupie  a  great  volume  with  histories  of  them, 
whiche  couetynge  to  mout  into  excellent  dignities,  dyd 
therby  bringe  it  to  extreme  perylles,  bothe  them  selues  and 
their  countreys.—  Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  16. 

Repentance  is  a  great  volume  of  duty  ;  and  godly  sorrow 
is  but  the  frontispiece  or  title-page;  it  is  the  harbinger  or 
first  introduction  to  it.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 

Why  though  I  seem  of  a  prodigious  waist, 


But  the  controversies  that  concern  these,  are  so  hotly 
managed  by  the  divided  schools,  and  so  voluminously 
handled  by  disputing  men,  that  I  shall  not  need  insist  on 
them.— Glanvitl,  Ess.  I. 

The  miscreant  bishop  of  Spalatto  wrote  learned  volumes 
against  the  pope,  and  run  to  Rome  when  he  had  done;  ye 

courts;  hot  volumists  and  cold  bishops;    a  swashbuckler 
against  the  pope,  and  a  dormouse  against  the  devil. 

Milton.  Animad.  upon  the  Remonstrants'  Def.   Postscript. 

Deep  in  her  breast  he  plung'd  his  shining  sword, 
And  hell's  dire  monster  back  to  hell  restor'd, 
Th'  Inachians  view  the  slain  with  vast  surprise, 
Her  twisting  volumes  and  her  rolling  eyes, 
Her  spotted  breast,  and  gaping  womb  embni'd 
With  livid  poison,  and  our  children's  blood. 

Pope.  Statius.  Thebaid,  b.  i. 


t  authors. — Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii 

lonstantly  and  so  voluminously, 

mess  of  faith  became  more  important 

of  works. 

Bolingbroke.  Fragments  of  Essays,  §  33. 

His  works  [Aquinas's]  mount  to  that  toluminousness  they 
have  very  much  by  repetitions. 

Dodwelt.  Letters  of  Advice,  Let.  2. 

And  a  book,  that  should  he  framed  to  give  rules  of  action 
in  all  the  particular  circumstances  of  evi-ry  case  that  would 
happen,  would  be  much  too  voluminous  for  vulgar  use,  and 
too  intricate  for  vulgar  understandings. 

Seeker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  21. 
He  climbs  the  crackling  stair— he  bursts  the  door, 
Nor  feels  his  bet  g\uw  scorching  with  the  floor: 
1 1  is  breath  choak'd  gasping  with  the  v/uwul  smoke, 


Whose  clouds  that  day  grew  doubly  d 

With  vulumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 
To  one  white  sky  of  sulphi 


VG'LUNTE. 
Vo'luntary,  adj. 
Vo'luntary,  n. 
Vo'luntarily. 
Voluntariness. 
Volunta'riously. 
Voluntee'r,  n. 
Voluntee'r,  v. 


Id.  Siege  of  Corinth,  s.  7. 

Fr.  Volunte,  volonte,  vo- 
lontaire  ;  It.  Volonta,  vo- 
lontario  ;  Sp.  Voluntad, 
voluntario  ;  Lat.  Voluntas, 
from  velle,  to  will,  or  be 
willing.  Evelyn  is  the 
last  writer  in  whom  the 
volunty  has  occurred. 


Willing  or  wishing,  spontaneous;   wilful., 
Of  volunte  without  any  trespas, 
My  accusours  hath  taken  vnto  grace, 
And  cherishetb.  hem  my  death  to  purchace. 

Chaucer.  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 
And  if  he  do  nat  his  request 
He  shal  as  much  him  molest 
As  his  felow,  for  that  he 
May  not  fulfill  his  volunte 

Fully,  as  he  hath  required.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
There  no  man  douted,  that  thei  ne  been  gouerned  votuji- 
tarelie.—Id.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 


The  sayde  kynge  Rycharde,  knowyng  his  owne  insnffy- 
ciency,  hath  of  his  owne  mere  volunte  and  fre  wyll,  renouncyd 
and  geuen  vp  the  rule  and  gouernauce  of  this  lade. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle.  Rich.  II.  an.  139?, 

We  knowe  for  a  truthe  that  Almyghtye  God  of  his  owne 
vntunturye  will  and  gracious  volunty  both  redemed  vs  and 
wil  exercyse  his  mercy  when  we  do  aske  it. 

Fisher.  Seuen  Psatmes,  De  Profundia. 


The  archebysshop  of  Yorke,  accordynge  vnto  the  kyn 
desyre,  shewyd  vnto  them  seryously  the  voluntary  l 
ynge  of  the  kyng. — Fabyan.  Chronycle.  Rich.  II.  an.  1399. 

Cesar  refused  not  the  profer,  thinkyng  he  wold  now  come 
to  amendment,  consideryng  he  offered  of  his  own  voluntary 
I  requested. 
sar,  fol.  34. 


j  he  hadde  before  denied  i 


In  reeopesation  wherof,  as  testyfyeth  yi  auctor  Guydo,  he 
volunturyl/j  tooke  vppo  hym,  &  promysed  to  warre  vpon 
Cryslis  enemyes.—  F abyan.  Chronycle.   Rich.  I.  an.  1198. 

Panthia,  wife  of  king  Susius,  kept  her  faith  vnto  her 
husbaiule  being  in  captiuity,  and  spendeth  out  al  her  goods 
for  his  life ;  and  when  hee  was  slaine  in  battaile,  shee  died 
voluntarilie  after  him. 

Fives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.u.  c.  4. 

For  so  doing  her  grace  should  learn  daily  more  and  more 
truly  to  know  the  L^nl,  to  taste,  relish  and  to  ensue  his  holy 
and  sweet  word,  to  love  and  fear  him,  to  be  his  faithful  and 
obsequious  handmaiden,  and  a  diligent  ensuer  of  his  will 
and  steps,  most  pleasantly  and  voluntariously  to  bear  the 
yoke  of  his  most  comfortable  commandments.  [From  Pay- 
nel's  Pith  of  all  Scripture.] 

Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1550. 

considering  it  as  evill,  but  doth  it  alwayes  when  it  happens 
to  be  masked  under  some  appearance  of  good. 


Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  handsommer  to  disguise 
and  apparell  these  his  vol  unties,  and  render  them  at  the 
least  specious  procedures  of  justice,  he  permits  none  of  his 
edicts  to  passe  as  authentick  until  the  court  of  Parliament 
(who  is  absolutely  at  his  devotion)  have  first  verified  them. 
Id.  The  State  of  France. 


An  action  is  neither  good  r 


,  be  voluntary 


Holland.  Plin 


By  dipping  voluntarily  1 


efame  it,  if  there  be  no  irregularity  imputable  to  the  action 
:sell",  abstracted  from  the  vh,»tartnctt.) 

Hammond.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 
And  with  five  thousand  valiant  volunteers 
Of  native  French,  put  under  her  command, 
With  arms  well  fitted,  she  tow'rds  Scotland  steers. 

Drayton.  Miseries  of  Q.  Margaret. 
He  [Goldwell]  was  by  Queen  Mary  preferred 


lie  appears  here  well  informed  of  their  design,  and  of  the 
names  of  the  chief  agents  who  had  already  volunteered 
their  services  against  him. 

B.Jonson.  Poetaster,  Act  iii.  EC  1.  Note  6. 

Suppose  a  man  be  carried  whilst  fast  asleep,  into  a  room, 
where  is  a  person  he  longs  to  see  and  speak  with  ;  and  he 
there  locked  fast  in,  beyond  his  power  to  get  out ;  he  awakes, 
and  is  glad  to  find  himself  in  so  desirable  company,  winch 
he  stays  willingly  in,  i.  e.  prefers  his  stay  to  going  away  ; 
I  ask,  is  not  this  stay  i    ' 


Lurkr.    Hum.   f'udrr:.!. 
iin  than  that  God  acts, 


Nothing 
sarily,  but  voluntarily,  with  particular  ltite: 
knowing  that 


.  21. 


-:-n. 


,  Ire.ly 


good,  and  i 

but  this,  that  his   goodness  inclines  his  will  to 
himself  and  to  do  good. 

Clarke.  On  Ike  Attributes,  Prop.  12. 
:  off  these  wagers  ;  for  in  conscience  speaking 

f  you  gallants  lose,  to  all  appearing 
1  want  an  equipage  f ' 


Reason  however  able,  cool ; 
Stays  till  we  call,  and  then 


Dryden.  K.  Arthur,  Pro!, 
est, 
rves  when  prest 


The  unavoidable  evils  of  life  are  nothing  to  t 
we  bring  upon  one  another  voluntarily,  by  in- 
sensibility aud  heedless  disregard.— Seeker,  uol.  i 


VOT 


Knox.  Ess.  No.  129. 

Obscure  at  his  birth,  and  unpreferred  at  his  death,  but 
illnstrious  by  his  virtues,  he  [Erasmus]  became  the  self- 
appointed  champion  of  man,  a  volunteer  in  the  service  of 
miserable-  mortals,  an  unbought  advocate  in  the  cause  of 
those  who  could  only  repay  him  with  their  love  and.  their 
prayers.— Id.  Preface  to  Antipolemus. 

VO'LUPERE.     A  cap,  a  night-cap. 


VOLU'PTY. 

VOLUPTUARY. 

Voluptuous. 

Voluptuously. 

Voluptuousness. 

Voluptuo'sity. 


Id.  lb.  Y.  4301. 

Fr.  Vnlttpte,  voluptueux; 
It.  Volutin,  voluttuoso; 
Sp.  Voluptad,  vohtptuoso  ; 
Lat.  Vuluptas.  A  volendo 
(Vossius)  est  volup  seu 
vohpe;  and  from  the  adj. 
Volupis  is  volupitas,  volttptas. 

That  which  pleases,  gratifies,  delights  our  will, 
wishes  or  desires;  or  senses,  passions,  affections. 
A  voluptuary, — 

One     addicted    to     pleasures,     gratifications 
or   delights;    to   luxury*    to   excess   of  sensual 
pleasures. 
That  love  ne  drave  you  nat  to  dono  this  dede 
But  lust  voluptuous.— Chaucer.   Troil.  <§■  Ores.  b.  v. 


For  loue  whiche  is  vnbesein 

Of  all  reason,  as  men  sein, 

Through  sotie,  and  through  nicestee 

Of  his  voluptuosilee. — Goiver.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

This  blessed  company  of  vertues.  in  this  wise  assebled, 
bloweth  temperance,  as  a  sad  and  dyscrete  matrone  and 
euerent  gouernesse,  awaytynge  dylygentely,  that  in  any 
vise  voluptie  or  concupiscence  haue  no  preemynence  in  the 
;oule  of  man.—  Sir  T.  EUjot.   The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  19. 


In  the  tender  wittes  be  sparkes  of  voluptuositie  whiche 
nourished  by  any  occasion  or  obiecte,  encrease  offen  tymes 
in  to  so  terrible  a  fyre,  that  therwith  all  vertue  and  reason 
ia  consumed.—  Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  6. 

But  y'  siful  creature  which  so  greuously  hathe  displeased 
God  hiss  maker  folowing  his  owne  sesual  &  vnlawful  volupty 
against  y*  wil  of  our  Lord. 

Fisher.  Scuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  51.  pt.  i. 

T  thought,  that,  when  thou  heardest  the  kings  pleasure 
and  intendmi  herein,  thou  wnulilcsi  haue  relented,  and  put 
theself  and  thy  voluptuous  act  wholly  to  the  kings  will  and 
pleasure.—  Wyat.  Account  of  Q.  Anne  Bullen. 

Hauinge  in  these  and  suchc  other  like  voluptuous  vanities 
consumed  a  great  part  of  the  treasure,  when  he  vnderstode 
Alexander  to  be  come  out  of  India,  and  to  vse  extreme 
iustice  vpo  his  o!T"H?rs,  Hint  misvsed  them,  of  whnme  they 
had  rule  {hy  reuso  he  was  prluy  to  his  fowle  conscience)  he 
feared  the  lyke  myght  come  to  him  sclfe. 

Brcnde.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  292. 

Wherefore  he  gaue  him  sclfe  to  delyte  and  to  lust,  mis- 
\isinge  manye  that  were  noble  and  free  women,  and  wal- 
lowed in  all  kynde  of  voluptuousnes. — Id.  lb. 

Laste  In  ore 

horses,  tended 


Bahylonyan  horsemen,  whose 

e  for   them   selues  and   theyre 

>  rofii)'tm>uxnes  and  delicacie,  then  to 


-Id.  lb. 

Than  was  openly  spoken  that  he  was  nat  worthy  a  bys- 
Bliopryche.  that  coude  vse  the  bragge  or  pompe  of  the  worlde, 
the  vse  of  voluptnmijt,;  nf  glotany  and  lechery,  the  shyn- 
ynge  araye  of  clothvnge,  the  cuntenaunce  of  knyghtes,  and 
the  gaderynge  of  horsemen,  &  thynke  full  lytell  on  the 
profyte  of  soulea. — Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  212. 

Hed.  An  excellent  confection. 

Cri.  And  most  worthy  a  true  voluptuary. 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
The  king  returned  proud  orvictorie, 
And  insolent  wox  through  vnwonted  ease, 
That  shortly  he  forgot  the  ieopardie, 
"Which  in  his  land  he  lately  did  appease, 
And  fell  to  vaine  voluptuous  disease. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10 

The  invention  to  have  gardens  within  a  citie,  came  up 

first  by  Epicurus  the  doctor  and  master  of  all  voluptuous 

idlcnes,  who  devised  such  gardens  of  pleasance  in  Athens. 

Holland.  Pl'tnie,  b.  xix.  c.  4. 

Alfred  enjoying  three  years  of  peace,  by  him  spent,   as 

his  manner  was,  not  idely  or  yotuplumisli/,  hut  in  all  ver- 

tuous  employments  both  of  mind  and  body,  beoomicg  a 


prince  of  his  renown,  ended  his  daies  in  the  year  900,  the 
51  of  his  age,  the  30th  of  his  reign,  and  was  buried  regally 
at  Winchester.— Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  v. 

A  people  obliged  to  obedience  by  such  an  oath,  is  dis- 
charged of  that  obligation,  when  a  lawful  prince  becomes  a 
tyrant,  or  gives  himself  over  to  sloth  and 

Id.  A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  c.  4. 


hath  no  alliance  \ 

in  which  he  delights;  nor  hat 

perception  of  it  may  be  couveye 

Atlerbury,  vol. 

,  the  men  who  s 


The  jolly  and  voluptuous  livers,  the  men  who  set  up 
freedom  of  thought,  and  for  disengaging  themselves  fr 
the  preju'iic-js  of  education  and  superstitious  opinions,  may 
pretend  to  dispute  tins  truth,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  gaiety  of 
their  hearts,  may  venture  ev 

We  chose  rather  to  incur  the  censure  of  imprudence  and 
idle  nod  voluptuous  so  liberally  bestow 

upon  unsuccessful  fortitude  and  perseverance,  than  leave 
a  country  we  had  discovered  unexplored,  and  give  colour 
to  a  charge  of  timidity  and  irresolution. 

Coo*.  First  Voyane,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 


However  grateful  the  sensations 
which  we  are  passive,  it  is  not  tin 
[active]  of  our  pleasures,  which 
which  supply  that  regular  stream  of  moderate  and  miscel- 
laneous enjoyments,  in  which  happiness,  as  distinguished 
from  voluptuousness,  consists. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  26. 

VO'LUTE.     \      Fr.  Volute;    It.  Voluta ;     Sp. 

Voluta'tion.  )  Voluta.  The  rolling  shell  of  a 
snail ;  also,  the  writhen  circle,  or  curl  tuft  that 
hangs  over,  or  sticks  out,  of  the  chapter  of  a 
pillar,  &c.   (Cotgrave.) 

The  voluta  as  we  term  it,  properly  enough  the  scrowl.  is 
not  the  derivative  of  any  Greek  word,  but  die  Latin,  voluta, 
a  valveudo,  for  that  it  indeed  seems  to  be  loll'd  upon  an 
axis  or  staff.— Evelyn.  On  Architecture. 

There  are  also  vofutas  in  the  Corinthian  and  compounded 
capitals,  wherof  the  first  hath  eight,  which  are  angular, 
the  rest  consisting  rather  of  certain  large  stalkes  after  a 
more  grotesco  design,  as  may  be  gathered  from  those  rams 
apital  of  the  columns  taken  out  of  the  bathes 


I  Dioclesian. — Id.  lb. 


there  remains  still 


inward  working  and  i 


VO'MIT.i;. 

Vo'mit,  n. 
Vo'miting,  n 

VoMt'TION. 

Vo'mitive. 
Vo'mitory. 


Bp.  Reynolds.  On  the  Passions,  c.  21. 

Fr.  Vomir;  It.  Vomithre;  Sp. 
Vomitar;  Lat.  Vom-ere ;  Gr. 
E^-eti/,  to  throw  or  cast. 

To  throw  or  cast  forth,  to 
eject,  to  expel,  (to  parbreak.) 


But  then  shall  ye  sometime  see  there  some- 
body is  so  incurablye  corrupted,  thnt  they  shall 
toiler,  &  wrynge  theyr  handes,  and  gnashe  thi 
theyr  eyen  water,  their  head  ake,  theyr  bodye  frete,  theii 


nt,  and  ii]Mi-ilni;>te  ji.ismmii 
nothing  different  from  i 
keckish  stomack  and  a  desire  to  cast,  but  only  according  t< 
augmentation  and  diminution,  more  or  less. 

Holland.   Plutarch,  p.  640 

They  with  much  consideration  and  care  gave  in  answe 
those  words  of  Aristides.  they  were  not  of  the  number  o 
those  that  used  to  vomit  out  answers,  but  of  those  that  con 
Bidered  cverv  word  they  were  to  speak. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Pol.  Disc 
Her  vnmit  full  of  bookes  and  papers  was, 
With  loathly  frogs  and  toads,  which  eyes  did  lack, 
And  creeping,  sought  way  in  the  weedy  grass  ; 
Her  filthy  parbreake  all  the  place  defiled  has. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1 

And  why  may  not  Pancirone  as  well  bid  his  servanti 
keep  the  door  to  wantonness,  and  hold  the  chalice  to  heastli 
Vomiting* f—Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

Which  after  it  is  thickened  to  the  substance  of  a  gum,  ii 

usually  taken  to  the  foresaid  weight,  with  honey,  for  ; 

vvmitorie;  and  doth  evaeuat  chollcrickc  humours  especially 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xxvi.  c.  7 

How  many  have  saved  their  lives,  by  spewing  up  their 
debauch?  whereas,  if  the  stomack  had  wanted  the  faculty 
of  vomiiionf  they  had  inevitably  died.— Grew,  Cosmolvgia 


If  you  cast  a  quantity  of  fair  water  upon  it  [butter  of 
antimony]  there  will  quickly  precipitate  a  ponderous  and 
vomitive  ca\\.—Boyle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  526. 

Some  learned  men  have  confidently  written,  that  glass  of 

antimony,  and  crocus  raetallorum,   being  either  of  them 

infused  in  a  great  proportion  of  wine,  will  make  i:  vomitive. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  671. 

During  the  night  the  volcano,  which  was  about  four 
miles  to  the  west  of  us,  vomited  up  vast  quantities  of  fire 
and  smoke,  as  it  had  also  done  the  night  before. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  5* 

VORA'CIOUS. 

VoKA't 
VORA 
VORA 

Devoir. 

Feeding  eagerly,  greedily,  gluttonously ;  greedy, 
luttonous ;  rapacious,  or  ravenous. 
What  a  nature  is  that  which  feedeth  the  most  greedie 
loracitie  in  the  whole  world  without  Iosse  of  it  selfe  ? 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  107. 

Who  then  shall  check  his  voracity,  or  calm  his  revenge, 

r  allay  his  pride,  or  mortify  his  lust,  or  humble  his  spirit  ? 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  IS. 

I  have  seen  of  the  king  carrion  crows,  but  could  not  per- 


JA'CIOUS.^  Fr.  Vorace;  It.  Vorcice; 
a'ciol-sly.  I  Sp.  Voraz  •  Lat.  Vorax, 
a'ciousness.  (from  Vorcre,  to  feed  (like 
a'city.  J  a  beast.      Vossius.)      See 


black  * 


bigger  than  the  rest;  neither 
eat  without  company 
They  have  a  relish 
they 


tha 


y  are  very  voracious,  and  will 
— Dumpier.  Voyages,  an.  1676. 
very  thing  that  is  news,  let  the 
1 ;   or,  to  speak  more  properly, 


Spectator,  No.  452. 

This  necessarily  puts  a  pood  man  upon  making  great 
ravages  on  all  rhe'di^ies  that  stand  near  him  ;  and  distin- 
Lfui-Jiiiig  himself  by  a  voraciousness  of  appetite,  as  knowing 
that  his  time  is  short.—  Taller,  No.  255. 

They  appeared  not  only  to  be  reconciled  to  their  situation 
but  in  high  spirits,  and  upon  being  offered  some  bread  when 
they  came  on  board,  they  devoured  it  with  a  voracious  ap- 
petite.— Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  I. 


WiaeBl  in  3  out  uooont  and  best  to  eat 
Voraciously  the  patrimonial  goods 

Of  one  man,  rend'ring  no  account  of  all, 
Bite  to  the  roots. — Couper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ii. 
But  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  it  is  this  slowness  i 
alone  suspends  the  t 

VORA'GINOUS      Fr.  Vorage  ;    It.  Vorayhie  ; 
Lat.  Vorago,  voraginosus  [a  uorando. ) 
Devouring,  swallowing. 

And,  lo  !  his  secret  seat, 

Where  never  sun-beam  glimmer'd,  deep  amidst 
A  cavern's  jaws  voraginous  and  vast, 
The  stormy  genius  of  the  deep  forsakes. 

Mallet.  Amyntor  8r  Theodon 

VO'RTICES. 

Vo'rtical. 
Vo'rtx'ginous, 

to  turn.) 

Any  thing  turned  (rapidly)  or  whirled  around, 
or  which  whirls  around  ;  a  whirlpool. 

[Pythagoras  must  also  have  held]  that  there  are  infinite 
numbers  of  atonies  or  particles,  differing  in  magnitude  and 
figure;  and  that  they  are  moved  in  the  universe  after  the 
manner  of  vortices. — //.  More.   Plui'-xophtc  Vubbula,  App. 

That  all  things  are  made  not  without  a  mechanical  neces- 
sity, this  vnrtivatl  motion  being  the  cause  of  the  generation 
of  all  things.— Id.  lb. 


\  It.  Vvrtlce, 
>  which  differs  i 
)  in  the  applica 


(see   Vertex,) 

from  vortex  only 

ication   (from  ver- 


But  when  they  came,  ; 
1 1  is  stream  vortiginous 
There,  scatt'ring  their  divided 
Fart  through  the  plaiu  to  Troy. 


Juve  .leriv 


■  Xanthus  wind 


VOTE,  n.       ^        See  Vow.      A  rotor*,— «w 
Vote,  v.  I   voted  or  devoted,   pledged  or 

Vo'tary,  adj.  I   promised,   dedicated   or  given 
Vo'tary,  n.      I   up(sc)  to  religion, philosophy; 
Vo'tarist.        f  any  especial  purpose. 
Vo'ter.  Vote, — voice  of  one  devoted; 

Vo'tress.         I   voice  in  favour  of,  in  choice  of, 
Vo'tive.  J  suffrage. 

The  Actes  of  English  Votaries,  comprehendynge  their  vn- 
chaste  practises  and  examples  by  all  ages,  from  the  worldes 
begynnynge  to  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde,  a.m.  collected  owte 
of  their  owne  legended  and  chronycles. 

Bate.  Engluh  lotarict,  Pref, 


vow 


there  i 
them  as  for  temporal  lords.—  Selden.   Table  Talk,  p.  11. 

But  the  events  of  salvation  and  damnation  (blessed  be 
God)  do  not  depend  upon  the  voles  and  sentences  of  men. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  §  7. 

But  the  late  long  lasting  parliament  voted  it  a  monopoly  ; 

and  restored  the  benefit  thereof  to  the  former  proprietaries. 

Fuller.   ]Yvrthi>:$.    Y^rkshiic. 


Superstition 
first  bloud  are 
votary  resolutio 


now  so  well  advanced,  that  men  of  1 
firme  as  butchers  by  occupation ;  a 
is  made  equipollent  to  custome,  even 
Bacon.   Ess.    Of  Custom,.-  if  Education, 


I  read  in  the  Chronicles,  fli.it  Iho  sennt  made  a  decree,  tha 
Taracia  Cain,  or,  as  some  say,  SnilWia,  a  ro/arie  or  vestal 
nun,  should  have  her  image  made  of  brasse. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiv.  c.  6 
The  iewels  you  haue  had  from  me  to  deliuer  Desdemona. 
■would  halfe  haue  corrupted  a  votarist. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  iv.  sc.  2, 
Out  with  this  nun,  she  is  too  handsome  for  ye, 
I'le  tell  thee,  aunt,  and  I  speak  it  with  tears  to  thee, 
If  thou  keepst  her  here,  as  yet  I  hope  thou  art  wiser, 


But  God  forbede  that  we  stinten  here, 
And  therefore  if  ye  vouchen  sauf  to  here 


.  tale  of  me  t 
tell 

3  that  fell  in  ( 


Cokes  Prologue,  V 
But  wold  ye  vouchen  sauf  upon  surtee 
Two  yere  or  three  for  to  respiten  me, 
Than  were  1  we],  for  elles  mote  I  sell 
Min  heritage,  ther  is  uo  more  to  tell. 

Id.  Frankeleines  Tale,  v. 
And  if  ye  vouchesauf  that  it  be  so, 
Telle  me  anon  withouten  wordes  mo. 

Id.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Talcs, 
But  I  spake  neuer  yet  by  mouthe 
That  vnto  chest  might  touche, 
And  that  I  durst  right  wel  vouche 
Upon  liir  selfe,  as  for  witnes.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i 


F..r< 


r  faste  ' 


i  herte  toucheth, 


How  many  men  have  no  other  ground  for  their  tenets, 
than  the  supposed  honesty,  or  learning,  or  number,  of  those 
■  bookish  men  could 
stablished  by  the  vote  of  the 


■Locke.  Hum.  Underst. 


of  the  s 
multitude.- 


Some  who  are  more  zealous  than  they  are  wise,  endeavour 
to  render  the  naturalist  suspected  of  holding  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  atheist  :  which  things  if  really  they 
were  SO,  'twere  lit  that  the  writings  „f  philosophers  should 
be  sent  .after  the  hooks  of  curious  arts,  that  were  voted  to 
destruction  by  apostolick  authority  and  zeal. 

Glanvill,  Ess.  4. 

"Abstain  from  beans:"  that  is,  say  the  interpreters, 
"  Meddle  not  with  elections  ;"  beans  having  been  made  use 
of  by  the  rioters  among  the  Athenians  in  the  choice  of  ma- 
gistrates.— Taller,  No.  240. 

Thy  votress  from  my  tender  years  I  am, 

And  love,  like  thee,  the  woods  and  sylvan  game. 

Dryden.  Palamon  %•  Arcite,  b.  in. 


In  this  part  of  the  fable  the  enntriv: 
and  here  the  poet's  art  is  a  study,  which  e 
dramatic  muses  ought  to 


Observer,  No.  75. 


I  maie  foryete  hir  lefe  ne  loth.  Id.  lb.  b.iv. 

But  the  mostcatholike  and  renoumed  dortours  of  Christis 

reli^io,  in  the  corroborate  of  their  argumentes  and  sen- 
teces,  do  allege  the  same  histories,  and  vouche  (as  I  mought 
say)  to  theyr  aide  the  auiontie  of  the  writers. 

Sir  T.Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.24. 

And  thinks  we  than  that  being  in  heuen,  he  wyl  not 
vouc/tesaufc  to  pray  for  the  yi  deuoutly  honour  him,  but 
hath  lesse  loue  \'  ehaiilie  luvni;  there,  the  he  had  going 
tbitherwarde?— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  188. 

Who  readeth  the  lyfe  of  Apollonius  Tianeus,  any  other- 
wyse   then   as   a  certayne   dreame?     Yea   or   rather  who 
ade  it  at  all  t—Udal.  Luke,  Pref. 


all  the  Belgies  than  euer  they  were. 

Goldinge.  Casar,  fol.  53. 

And  thus  much  of  this  time  of  our  two  vniuersities  in 

each  of  which  I  haue  receiued  such   degree  as  they  haue 

roii.'h-.if.d  rather  of  their  fauour  than  my  desert  to  yeeld 

and  bestow  vpon  me. 

Holinshed.  Dctcrijdi-.n  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
Ilia  tongue  flows  with  light,  and  glories,  and  communion, 
and  revelations  and  incomes;  and  then,  believes  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  author  of  all  this,  and  that  God  is  in  him 
of  a  truth,  ill  a  special  way  of  immifcstal  ion  and  f>nch.->afe- 
mint.— Glanvill,  Ser.  I. 
The  proud  and  fantastick  pretences  of  many  of  the  con- 
'  in,  have  pre- 
belief  of  any 


The  bissliop  of  Canterhire  fulle  hold  hi*  aneuere  w« 
For  him  &  aile  his  sebire  he  rouu-rd  to  S.  Thomas ; 
"  That  no  kirke  of  hise  tallage  suld  non  gyue." 


.  2So. 


melancholists 
judiced  divers  intelligent  persons  against 
such  happy  vouchsafement. — Id.  Ess.  6. 
When  any  particular  mattei 


She  has  the  pleasure  of  being  supposed  to  be  pleased  with 
a  refined  amusement,  and  of  hoping  to  be  numbered  among 
the  ootressea  of  harmony.—  Idler,  No.  18. 

VOUCH,  v.  \       See   Avouch,   and    also 

Vouch,  n.  Wit-save.        Fr.  Voucher, 

Vo'ucher.  \  to  cite,  pray  in  aid,  or  call 

Vouchsafe,  v.        I  unto  aid,  in  a  suit.     Norm. 
Vouchsa'fbment.  J  (Cotgrave,)     To  vouch,  is 
not  only— 

To  call  to  witness,  to  obtest,  but  to  bear  witness, 
or  to  attest ;  to  bear  or  give  testimony,  evidence, 
or  assurance,  pledge  or  warranty ;  to  affirm,  to 
assure,  to  warrant. 

To  vouchsafe,  dignari,  to  deign,  Skinner  thinks 
is  very  remote  in  its  usage  from  its  etymology, 
(sc.)  Vouch,  affirmare,  and  safe,  tutum.  He 
traces  it  thus, — 

To  affirm,  or  promise  safe  or  secure  possession; 
to  concede  or  grant  it ;  to  concede,  or  condescend ; 
to  deign. 
&  of  merchandie  the  seuent  penie  to  haue 
Vnto  his  tresorie,  the  barons  vouched  sane. 

H.  Brunne,  p.  283. 
So  Philip  is  wild,  on  that  wise  we  it  take, 
As  ge  haf  mad  present,  the  kyng  vouches  it  saue. 

Id.  p.  260. 


And  tho  that  fynde 


•  fode  vochensaf  icb.  t 


Locke.  Hum.  Tl7iderst.  b.  iv.  c.  16. 
cerning  a  man  so  fresh  in  all  peoples  remem- 
s  so  lately  dead  ;  and  was  so  much  and  so  well 

f  shall  have  many  vouchers,  who  will  be  ready 


■  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  invoked 
be  a  voucher:  things,  which  men  would  be  a-hanud 
hint  at  in  the  presence  of  an  earthly  superior :  and  yet  t 

great  Cod  is  called  upon,  familiarly  and  without  scruple, 


Voucher  also  is  the  calling  in  of  some  person  to  answer 
the  action,  that  hath  warranted  the  title  to  the  tenant  or 
defendant. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b  iii.  c.  l'o. 

VOW,  v.     ~\       See  Avow.       Fr.  Vouer ;    It. 

Vow,  n.  I  Votare  ,■  Sp.  Volar ;  Lat.  Vovere, 
Vo'weu.  I  either  from  Gr.  BejSaioew',  or  &o- 
Vo'wess.  f  eii/,  clamare,  acclamare,  (Vos- 
Vo'wiNG,n.    I  sius. ) 

Vo'wless.  )  To  promise  or  declare  loudly, 
strongly,  earnestly ;  to  protest,  to  affirm. 

Zuf  bituene  tueie  lewede  men  were  eni  striuing, 

Other  betuene  a  lewede  &  a  clerc,  vor  holi  churche  thing, 

As  vor  voweson  of  churche,  whether  solde  the  churche 

The  king  wolde,  that  in  is  court  the  pie  solde  be  driue. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  471. 
I  vowe  to  Saynt  Michael,  &  tille  halwes  that  are, 
That  for  wo  ne  wele  hithen  ne  salle  I  fare, 
Ne  tille  Acres  go,  tille  the  castelle  be  taken. 

B.  Brunne,  x 


nynge,  he  neither  com- 


And  seide  tin  hymselve  mygthe  asoilie  hem  alle 

Of  falsnesse  of  fas  tinges,  of  vowes  to  broke. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  4. 

And  whanne  the  dai  was  come  suinme  of  the  lewis 
gaderiden  hem  and  maden  a  vow,  and  seiden,  that  thei 
schulden  neither  ete  ne  drynke  til  thei  slowen  Poul. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  23. 

When  day  was  come,  certayne  of  the  Jewes  gathered 
them  selues  together,  and  made  a  rwiv,  sayinge  :  that  they 
would  nuther  eate  nor  dryncl.c  t\ll  tin  y  had  kvlled  Paul. 

Bible,  1561.  lb. 

Lette  them  of  so  manye  tell  vs  one,  that  euer  so  construed 
the  Sciiptiin-.  vl  a  man  prof.^svnge  once  vowed  cbastitie, 
was  for  all  that  at  hys  lawefull  hberdie  to  wedde  a  vowed 
professed  nunc— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  654. 

Only  I  wyle  shewe,  howe  the  Gentiles,  lackynge  true 
religion,  had  solemnepne  othes  in  great  honor,  and  howe 
terrible  a  thynge  it  was  amonge  them,  to  breke  theyr  othe3 
or  vowes.— Sir  T.Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

Suche  are  the  rashe  vowes  of  the  ydolatrouse  and  mock- 
ynge  papystes.  They  professe  to  be  chaste,  the  gyfte 
reninynm-  m  the  hamles  of  God,  and  not  promysed  to  that 
kynde  of  vomers.— Bale,  Apologie,  Pref. 

And  at  hys  departure  in 
maunded  Peter  to  breake  i 
hys  wyfe  and  make  her  a  vowesse. 

Id.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

And  so  throwynge  fourth  that  trashe  whych  tempted  him 
(if  the  legende  be  true)  at  the  last  he  made  her  au  holy 
vowesse  &  veyled  nonne  to  serue  the  spiritualte. 

Id.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

Where  as  he  calleth  geldynge  or  makynge  chast  for  the 
kyngedome  of  heauen.  a  voweynge  of  the  single  lyfe,  whych 
Christ  neuer  merit.— Id.  Apologie,  fol.  136. 

And  this  is  that  holy  bishop  Paphnutius,  whome  these 
euangelicall  vowebreakers  pretende  to  be  their  proctour  for 
theire  vnlauful  manages. 

Jewell.  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  162. 
Vnhappy  falles  that  hard  necessitie 

(Quoth  he)  the  troubler  of  my  happy  peace, 
And  vowed  foe  of  my  felicitie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 


Holinshed.  Description  of  Englan 
Who  are  the  votaries  my  loving  lords,  that  are 
with  this  vertuous  duke  ? 

Shakespeare.  Loues  Labour  Lost, 


-thought, 


, and  now 


I  haf  mi 


i  vowe  to  Ieue  for  wele  ne  wo, 

;  now  with  me  behoues  gow  go.— It 

lan  TO"  thei  eft,  tille  God  thei  mad  ; 


p.  1-S2. 


.2?!. 


He  that   vows  never  to  ha^ 

and  certainly  be  imputed  by 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  14. 

He  hath  done  with  their  owne  vm 

us;  whom  hee  confesses  vowlesse. 

Bp.  Hall.  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergie,  §  17. 
A  late  proclamation  of  the  king  that  disallowed  of  the 
marriage  of  priests,  and  concerning  the  vows  of  religious 
persons,  gave  them  disgust. 

Strgpe.  Eccles.  Mem.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1539. 


But  vowing  to  do  what  there  is  no 
rith  our  Creator:  making  unlawful  < 
im  we  shall  disobey  him.— Id.  lb. 


VOWEL,  n.  ^      Fr.  Vocale,  vogelle  ;  It.  Vocale ; 

Vo'welled.      V  Sp.  Vocal;   Lat.  Vocales,  from 

Vo'welish.      )   Vocare.      See  Voice. 

Those  letters  are  called  Vocates,  vowels,  in  pro- 
nouncing of  which  by  the  instruments  of  speech, 
the  breath  is  freely  emitted  ;  and  they  are  there- 
fore styled  Apert,  or  open  letters,  (Wilkins,  On 
Real  Character,  pt.  iii.  c.  11.) 

The  British  language,  which  our  vowels  wants, 

And  jars  so  much  upon  consonants, 

Comes  with  such  grace  from  thy  mellifluous  tongue, 

As  do  the  sweet  notes  of  a  well-set  song. 

Drayton.  Q.  Catharine  to  Owen  Tudor, 

All  our  vowels  are  sounded  doubtfully.  In  quantity, 
[which  is  time)  long  or  short.  Or,  in  accent,  (which  is  tune) 
sharp  or  flat. — B.  Jonson.  English  Grammar,  c.  3. 


V  geminated  in  the  1 


vowelish,  even  * 


1  sound,  and  though 
the  power  is  always 
in  any'  &yllable. 

Id.  lb. 


UP 

The  sense  is  intricate,  'tis  only  clear 

What  vowels  and  what  consonants  are  there. 

Dryden.  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
But  Italy  reviving  from  the  trance 
Of  Vandal,  Goth,  and  monkish  ignorance, 
With  pauses,  cadence,  and  well  ooweU'd  words, 
And  all  the  graces  a  good  ear  affords, 
Made  rhyme  an  art.— Id.   To  the  Earl  of  Roscommon- 
The  language  is  soft  and  melodious  ;    it  abounds  with 
owels,  and  we  easily  learnt  to  pronounce  it. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  19. 

Formerly  also  written  Viage. 


,GE,  n.  \  Formerly  also  written  Viage. 
e,  v.  >  Fr.  Voyage,  voyager  ;  It. 
er.  J    Viaggio,  viaggiare;  Sp.  Viage, 


VO'YAGE: 

Vo'yage, 

Vo'VAGER, 

viajar  ;   Lat.  Via,  the  way  or  road. 

A  going  on  the  way  ;  a  travel,  a  journey ;   now 
restricted  to — travel  by  sea. 

To  Scotland  now  he  fondes,  to  redy  his  viage. 

R.Brunne,  p.  314. 
Cadwal  in  Yrlonde  ys  ost  garkede  vaste, 
And  vorth  toward  thys  loud  the  veage  uome. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  242. 
Longe  it  were  to  tell  all  the  circumstaunce  of  this  vyage, 


i  of  the  same-—  Fabyan.  Chronycle,  i 
Pin.  Itm 

We'll  go  by 


155. 


i  the  only  voyage; 
I  love  asea-roff«ye  and  a  biustring  tempest; 
And  let  all  split. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.   Wild-Goose  Chase,  Act  v.  sc.  6. 
For  this  I  cannot  omit  without  ingratitude  to  that  pro- 
vidence above,  who  hath  ever  bred  me  up  in  plenty,  although 
my  life  hath  not  bin  inexpensive  in  learning,  and  voyaging 
about. — Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  §8. 


Not  wit 


edas 


g  tlie  great  improvement  in  navigatic 
vo  centuries,  a  voyage  round  the  world 
so  very  singular  a  natur 
iely  inquisitii 


Lenta   and  turns  of  fortune, 
rhicu  this  uncommon  attempt  is  generally  attended. 

Anson.   Voyages,  Intred. 
These  in  full  bloom  of  youth,  to  Ilium  fam'd 
For  swiftest  steeds  had  voyag'd  with  the  Greeks, 
Just  compensation  seeking  for  the  sons 
Of  Atreus,  in  that  glorious  cause  they  fell. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 
The  Russian  voyagers  make  mention  of  a  great  variety  of 
.mphilnous  sea-animals,  which  are  said  to  frequent  these 
oasis  — Cook.    Third  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 
Yet  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past 
Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng, 
Long  shall  the  vn,,i,jer,  v,  ith  th'  Ionian  blast, 
Hail  the  bright  clime  of" 


See    Over.       A.S.   Ufan, 
vfan,   ufa.      Altus, — upon,  up. 
,     of  ere,    ofer,     altior, — 


Ufa 


UPB 

His  office  naturel  ay  wol  it  [fire]  hold 
Up  peril  of  my  lif,  til  that  it  die. 

Chaucer.   Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  1 
He  had  upon  a  courtepy  of  grene 
An  hat  upon  his  hed  with  frenges_blake. 


tjp: 


And  with  this  word  upper  I 


Id.  The  Freres  Tate,  v.  6964. 


Id.  House  of  Fame,  b.ii. 


And  betwene  these  twoo  letters,  there  were  seen  degrees 
nobly  wrought  in  maner  of  ladders,  by  which  degrees  menne 
might  climben  from  the  netherest  letter,  to  the  upperest. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  i. 


>  the  heuen 
•  is  in  balance. 


Myn  honde  ne 
This  worlde  wli 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
Whan  I  out  of  my  peine  awooke 
And  caste  vp  many  a  pitous  looke. — Id.  lb. 
The  hare  in  peace  stode  with  the  hounde 
\nd  euery  man  vpon  this  grounde. — Id.  lb.  Prol. 
He  sawe  vpon  the  grene  gras 
The  faire  doures  freshe  springe.  Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

To  studie  vpon  the  worldes  lore 
Sufficeth  nought.  Id.  lb.  Prol. 

But  she  ran  vp  so  and  downe.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 


hanged  i 


■  saith  also  that  they 

they  might  not  quickly  be   strangled,  to   endu 

pain,  when  they  should  be  cut  down  and  ripped 

Strype.  Fcctes.  Mem.  Hen.  VIII.  an, 


great  rope, 


U'pperest.        )-  Over     or     upper.        Ufe 

U'pmost.  j    altissimus,  —  upmost,      upper- 

UVper-most.    I   most,      upperest,      or      overest, 

U'pward.         J    (Tooke.) 

Up  is,  in  Chaucer,  (up  peril,)— used  where  we 
should  now  use  on  or  upon  ;  and  vpon — (he  had 
upon,)  where  we  should  now  say  merely  on. 

Up-on  is  always  connected  (affixed  or  prefixed) 
with  words  expressing  or  implying,  either  literally 
or  metaphorically, — 

A  ground,  foundation  ;  standing- place,  resting- 
plar-e,  support,  or  the  like. 

Up-so-down  is  now  usually  written  —  upside- 
down.  Gower  writes — up  so  and  down.  Vives — 
upset  down.     See  Upset. 

And  lette  rere  vp  chirches  in  al  the  lond  a  bowte. 

R.Gloucester,  p.  143. 

His  folk  went  vpto  lond,  him  seluen  was  the  last, 

To  bank  ouer  the  Bond,  plankes  thei  ouer  kast. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  70. 

Lo,  the  aungel  of  the  Lord  apperide  to  Joseph  in  sleep, 
and  seyde,  rise  up,  and  take  the  child  and  his  modirand  fle 
into  Egipt.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  2. 

And  Jesus  seynge  the  peple,  wente  up  into  an  hil. 


TheKnightes  Tale,  V.  1056. 


But  with  these  relikes,  whanne  t 
A  poure  persone  dwelling  up  on  1 
Vpon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  mo 
Than  that  the  persone  gat  in  mo: 


Id.  Prologue,  v.  704. 


He  therefore  leadeth  away  the  Lord  Jesus  from  the  hygh 
mountaine  vnto  the  citie  of  Hierusalem,  and  there  setteth 
hym  euen  vpon  the  vppermoste  pinnacle  of  the  temple. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  4. 

For  all  that  commeth  in  consultation  either  in  the  vpper 
house  or  in  the  neither  house,  is  put  in  writing  first  in  paper, 
which  being  once  reade,  he  that  will,  riseth  vp  and  speaketh 
with  it  or  against  it :  and  so  one  after  another  so  long  as 
they  shall  think  good. 

Sir  T.Smith.  Commonwealth,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

This  earth  you  tread  upon 

(A  dowry  as  you  hope  with  this  fair  princess, 
Whose  memory  I  bow  to)  was  not  left 
By  my  dead  father  (Oh,  I  had  a  father) 
To  your  inheritance,  and  I  up  and  living, 
Having  my  self  about  me  and  my  sword. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.  Philaster,  Acti. 
Up  with  the  jocund  lark  (too  long  we  take  our  rest) 
Whilst  yet  the  blushing  dawn  out  of  the  chearful  east 
Is  ushering  forth  the  day  to  light  the  muse  along. 

Drayton.   Poly-Olbion,  s.  3. 

It  is  a  most  unseemly  and  unpleasant  thing  to  see   a 

man's  life  full  of  ups  and  downs,  one  step  like  a  Christian, 

and  another  like  a  worldling  ;   it  cannot  choose  but  pain 

himself,  and  mar  the  edification  of  others. 

Leighton.  Com.  on  1  Peter,  c.  1. 

But  'tis  a  common  proofe, 

That  lowlynesse  is  young  ambitions  ladder. 
Whereto  the  climber  vpward  turnes  his  face  : 
But  when  he  once  attaines  the  vpmost  round, 
He  then  vnto  the  ladder  turnes  his  backe, 
Lookes  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Ccesar,  Act  ii.  sc,  1. 

ey  not  over-wise,  brought  word  that  the  dukes  army 
most  of  them  priests  ;  for  they  saw  thir  faces  all  over 
n  ;  the  English  then  useing  to  let  grow  on  their  upper- 


E  edge  upon  a  point  of  wind  ; 


The  manner  of  making  a  canoa  is,  after  cutting  down  a 
large  lon^r  tree,  and  squaring  the  upper-most  side,  and  then 
turning  it  upon  the  flat  side,  to  shape  the  opposite  side  for 

And  in  order  to  render  the  ships  stiffer,  and  to  enable  them 
to  carry  more  sail  abroad,  and  to  prevent  their  straining 
their  upper-works  in  hard  gales  of  wind,  each  captain  had 
orders  given  him  to  strike  down  some  of  their  great  guns 
into  the  hold.—  Anson.   Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

Deiphobus  had  snatch'd 

His  splendid  casque,  but  swift  as  fiery  May 

Meriones  trauspu'rc'ii  his  njipt>r  arm, 

And  from  his  hand  down  fell  the  sounding  spoil. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiiL 


UP-BEAR,  v.  \ 

Upbo'rn.  j 

or  lift  up. 

But  he  that  all  thinge 
Unto  this  lorde  was  merclable, 
And  brought  him  saue  vpon  a  tab] 
Whiche  to  the  lande  him  hath  vpb 


Whom  when  the  watch  that  kept  continuall  ward 
Saw  comming  home  ;  all  voyd  of  doubtfull  feare, 
He  running  downe,  the  gate  to  him  vpbard  ; 
Whom  straight  the  prince  ensuing,  in  together  far'd. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  I 


Dut.  Op-beuren. 
To  bear,  to  carry, 


And  I 


r  he  has  so  long  i 


!"'" 


pan  i 


F  food,  and  sleepe  ;  which  two  vpbear,  I 

Like  mighty  pillours,  this  fraile  life  of  man, 
That  none  without  the  same  enduren  can. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  8V 
Its  likeness  makes  it  seem  to  fly,  and  soon 
It  skims  on  leal  wings,  that  are  its  own, 
A  real  bird,  it  beats  the  breezy  wind, 
Mix'd  with  a  thousand  sisters  of  the  kind, 
That,  from  the  same  formation  newly  sprung, 
Up-born  aloft  on  plumy  pinions  hun;;. 

Croxall.  Ovid.  Metam.  ft.  XiiL 
Wak'd  by  his  warmer  ray,  the  reptile  young 
Come  wing'd  abroad  ;   by  the  light  air  upborn. 
Lighter,  and  full  of  soul.  Thomson.  Summer. 

That  retreat  a  goddess  holds, 

Daughter  of  sapient  Atlas,  who  the  abyss 
Knows  to  its  bottom,  and  the  pillars  high 
Himself  upbears  which  sep'rate  Earth  from  Heav'n. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  i. 
It  was  the  fearful  time  when  she  absorh'd 
The  briny  flood,  but,  by  a  wave  upborne, 
I  seiz'd  the  branches  of  the  wild  tig  tree  fast 
To  which,  bat-like,  I  clung.  Id.  lb.  b.  xiL- 


BLO'WING.     Raising  by  the  wind. 

foggy  mist  hath  ouer-cast 


The  face  of 

The  world  in  darknesse  dwels,  till 

The  watry  south-winde  from  the  sea-bord  cost 

Vpblowing,  doth  disperse  the  vapour  lost. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii*  j:  4: 

UP-BRAID,  t).  "j       A.S.  Up-ge-brad-a^  ex- 
Upbra'ider.  I  probrare,  objicere,  (  Skinner 

Upbra'iding,  n.  }- thinks,)  from  A.S.  Up,  and 
Upbra'idinglv.  j  ge-brad-an,  dilatare,  am- 
Upbra'y, v.  Sen.  J  pliare,  to  dilate,  to  amplify 
(broad);  and  thus — to  extend  beyond  desert,  to 
exaggerate  ;  but  the  A.  S.  is  also  used,  consequen- 
tially, extenderc,  extrahere,  string-ere,  to  extend, 
to  draw  out — "  He  is  sword  ge-brad,"  he  drew  out 
his  sword.  And  the  words  abraid  and  braid  have 
been  shewn  to  be  applied  to  any  sudden,  violent 
action;  an  assault,  attack,  &c.  (See  Braio.). 
Hence  up-braid  may  mean — 

To  make  an  assault  or  attack  upon  (the  con- 
duct, character,  &c. ) ;  to  assail  bitterly,  contemp- 
tuously, reproachfully,  revilingly  ;  to  treat  with 
contumely  or  scorn  ;  to  contemn,  to  reproach,  to 
revile ;  to  charge  with  any  thing  reproachful,  orr 
deserving  reproach  ;  any  thing  disgraceful,  discre-- 
ditable,  shameful. 

Spenser  forges  upbray. 


p.  318.- 


>  hym. — Id.  Ja 


"  O  Pandarus,  that  in  dremes  for  to  tnst 
Me  blamed  hast,  and  wont  art  oft  upbreide. 
Now  may st  thou  seem  thyself,  if  that  thee  list, 
How  trew  is  now  thy  nece,  bright  Creseide." 

Chaucer.   Troil.  $  Cr  «.  D,  y. 

But  this  opinion,  bred  by  the  sottishnes  of  rne  comon, 

people,  hath   hitherto  (as  I  hope)   bene   sufficiently  ouer- 

throwen  as  a  thing  foolish  and  vaine,  and  as  bring  deuised 

for  the  upbrayding  of  our  nation. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages t  vol.  i.  p.  562. 
At  last,  proud  Radigund  with  fell  despight, 
Hauing  by  chaunce  espyde  aduantage  neaxe, 
Let  driue  at  her  with  all  his  dreadfull  might. 
And  thus  vpbrayding,  said. 

Spenser.  Faerit  Queene,  h.  t.  C.  7. 
And  his  true  loue  faire  Psyche  with  him  playes ; 
Fair  Psyche  to  him  lately  recuncyl'd, 
After  long  troubles  and  vnmeet  vpbrayes. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  6. 


,  bis  fee  for  lying  long  vpbraies. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  I, 


UPD 


— —  One  tongue  dnth  pray, 
The  other  curse.     The  hearts  do  ne're  agree 
But  felly  one  another  do  upbray. 

More.    Pscychozoia, 


ng  monstrously  ahsurd  and  contradictory  I 


them  for  tia:r 


■ 


§19. 


He  discourses  the  weak,  and  weakens  the  hands  of  the 
strong,  and  by  upbraiding  their  weariness,  remits  them 
to  turn  it  into  rashness  or  despair. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  20. 

The  latter  [he  that  comes  to  the  sovereignty  by  the  suf- 
frage of  the  people]  hath  no  upbraiders,  but  was  raised  by 

end  is  both  the" easier  and  the  honester  to  satisfy. 

B.Jonson.  Discoveries. 


■  The  dauphin 
going  to  diver 

and  duchess  of  Burgundy,  as  they  went  to 
surrounded  by  crowds  of  people,  who  up- 
itli  UiL'ir  neglect  of  the  general  calamity,  in 
■oiis,  when  the  whole  people  were  ready  to 
of  bread.—  Taller,  No.  10. 

Axa.  Yet  I  will  listen,  fair  unkind  upbraider, 

AUho"  they  make  me  curse  my  fame  and  fortune, 
My  laurel  wreaths,  and  all  the  glorious  trophies, 
For  which  the  valiant  bleed.— Rome.  Tamerlane,  Act  i. 

Cat.  Then  am  I  doom'd  to  live,  and  bear  yourtriumph? 
To  groan  beneath  your  scorn  and  fierce  upbraiding*, 
Daily  to  be  reproach'd,  and  have  my  misery 
At  morn,  at  noon,  at  night  told  over  to  me. 

Id.  Fair  Penitent,  Act  i 
Of  this  Thales  it  is  reported,  that  being  upbraidinyly 

derive  from  the  knowledge  of  it ;  he  astroiogicaily  foreseeing 
what  a  year  it  would  prove  for  o!ive9,  before  any  wonted 
signs  of  it  did  appear  to  husbandmen,  engrossed,  by  giving 
earnest,  the  greater  part  of  the  olives,  which  the  next 
should  afford  to  Chios  and  Miletus. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 

UP-BREED,«.     To  nurse  or  nourish,  to  rear, 
to  train  up. 

Those  were  no  Britains  borne,  but  strangers  ynto  them, 
HMmlicd.   Historic  »/  Scotland.  Conranus. 

UP-BROUGHT.   Past  part,  of  Upbring.   Dut. 

Op-brznyhen,  is  used  equivalent  to  upbred.     See 

Updreed. 
For,  that  same  beast  was  bred  of  hellish  strene, 
And  long  in  darksome  Stygian  den  vp-broaylit. 


UP-CAST.     Tossed,  thrown  up. 

Now  lying  in  a  traunce, 

TVith  lookes  vpcast,  and  rufull  ehere. 

C/taucer.  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 


Clot.  Was  there  euer  man  had  such  lueke  ?  when  I  kist 
the  iacke  vpon  vp-cast,  to  he  hit  away  ?  I  had  a  hundred 
pound  on't.— Shakespeare.  Cymbcline,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

UP-CAUGHT,  v.     Seized,  held  up. 

Nona  ever  boasted  yet.  that  he  had  pass'd 
Her  cavern  safely,  for  with  ev'ry  mouth 
She  bears  vpcaughl  a  mariner  away. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xii. 

UP-CHEER,  v.     To  raise  up  (sc.  the  droop- 
ing spirits) ;  to  enliven,  to  encourage,  to  inspirit. 
Who.  comming  forth  yet  full  of  late  affray, 
Sir  Calidore  vp-cheatd  an' 


UPH 

For  God  had  thrown 

That  mountain  as  his  garden  mould  high  rais'd 
Upon  the  rapid  ciiireut,  whh-h  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up  drawn 
Rose  a  fresh  fountain,  ami  wuh  many  a  rill 
Water'd  the  garden.—  Millon.  Paiudise  Lost,  b. 


Thus  reaching  soon  the  spaciou 
Their  galley  they  updrew  sheer 
From  the  rude  surge 


>ofGn 


Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

UP-FILL,  v.     Dut.  Op-vulten. 
To  fulfil ;  to  occupy  or  take  possession  of  the 
whole  void,  vacant,  or  empty  space. 
And  in  her  other  hand  a  cup  she  hild, 
The  which  was  with  Nepenthe  to  the  brim  vp-fild. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  iv.  C.  3. 
Now  ere  the  sun  aduance  his  burning  eye, 
The  day  to  cheere,  and  nights  daiike  dew  to  dry, 
I  must  vpfill  this  osier  cage  of  ours, 


UP-GA'THER,  v.     To  bring  or  draw  up  (into 
place,  heap,  or  mass). 

Himselfe  he  close  upgather'd  more  and  more 
lulu  his  den,  that  Ins  deceitfuil  traine. 
By  his  there  being  might  not  be  bewraid, 
Ne  any  noyse,  ne  any  motion  made. 

Spenser.   Muiopotmos. 

UP-GAZE,  i;.       To   see,  look    (sc.   steadily, 
earnestly). 

Epirus'  bounds  recede,  and  mountains  fail ; 
Tired  of  up-gazing  still,  the  wearied  eye 
Reposes  gladly  on  as  smooth  a  vale 
As  ever  spring  yclad  in  grassy  dye. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold,  c.  2. 

UP- GROW,  v.   To  vegetate,  spring,  or  sprout ; 
to  rise  up. 

Insuperable  highth  of  loftiest  shade. 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  tirr,  and  branching  palm. 

Milton.  Pa mil :.■,-..'  LoJ,  b.  iv. 


UP-HANG,  v.     Dut.  Op-hangen. 
To  fix  or  fasten  up  in  a  suspended  or  pendulous 
position. 

I  saw  her  on  the  plaine  outstretched  lie, 
Throwing  out  thousand  throbs  into  her  owne  soyle : 
Soone  on  a  tree  vphanyd  I  saw  her  spoyle. 

Spenser.   Visions  of  Bellay. 

UP-HE'APED.     Dut.  Op-hoopen. 
Piled  up,  accumulated. 


Udal.  \Pet.  c.4. 

UP-HEAVE,u.     A.S.  Up-hebben;    Dut.  Op- 
heffen. 

To  raise,  lift,  throw  up. 
Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appeer 
Emergent,  and  thir  broad  bare  hacks  tip-heave 
"nto  the  clouds,  thir  tops 


' 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 

And  their  f 

Collecting  from  beneath 
Vphrnv'd,  and  all  her  cas 
Shook  from  their  lowest 

les  rooted  deep 

eat.-/.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

But  he.  all  fiery-bright  in 

arms,  the  host 

UP-DRAW,t).     Dut.  Op-draeghen. 
To  pull  or  hale  up  ;  to  raise  or  rear  up. 
The  tyme  appointed  forth  withall 


And  fro  his  londe  with  sayle  vpdrawe 

Tbei  went  hem  forth.  Id.  lb. 

Thus  saying,  from  her  side  the  fatal  key. 


V,  Inch  but  1 

Could  once  1 

VOL.  II, 


Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 


Fell,  as  a  wave  by  wintry  blasts  up/ieav'd 
Falls  pond'rous  on  the  ship. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  1 

UP-HILL,  n. ,)      Ascent  of,  ascending— a  hill, 
Uphill,  adj.     for     raised,     elevated     place 
climbing  a  steep  or  eminence. 

And  it  was  called  also  Trachonitis.  of  the  roughnes  of  th 

downhilles.  &  almost  no  part  of  it  euen  or  plain  champian 

grounde. —  Udal.  Lake,  c.  3. 

Yet,  as  immortal,  in  our  uphill  chace 

We  press  coy  fortune  with  unslacken'd  pace. 

Yoamj.  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  5. 

UP- HOARD,  v.     To  treasure,  store,  or  lay  up 


Heapes  of  huge  words  rphojrdcd  hideously, 
With  horrid  sound  thoue,h  bauing  little  sence, 
They  thiuke  to  be  chiefe  praise  of  poetry. 

Spenser.  Tearcs  of  the  Muses, 
2145 


UPL 

If  thou  art  rriuy  to  thy  countries  fate 

(Which  happily  lnrekn.,wi,,g  may  auoyd)  O  speake. 

Or  if  thou  hast  rp-haarded  in  thy  life 

(tor  uiuch.  they  say,  yu  spiiilsot't  \wili.c  in  death,) 
Speake  of  it.  Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  I 

UP- HOLD,  v.  }       Dut,  Op-houden. 

Upho'lder.  To  bear  or  carry  up;   to 

Upho'ldster.      >  support,  to  sustain. 

Upho'lsteher.    [        Upholder,  —  a    bearer    or 

Upho'lsterv.  J  carrier,  supporter,  sustaincr; 
a  bearer  at  a  funeral ;  one  who  provides  furniture 
for  funerals  ;  generally, — 

One  who  provides'  any  articles  of  furniture  ; 
one  who  buys  and  sells  furniture. 

It  is  variously  written, —  Up-holder,  iip-holderer, 
uphaldsler,  vpltolstcrer. 

Aud  of  upholders  an  hep.  herly  by  the  morwe. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  100. 

Upholderes  on  the  hul.  shullen  have  1 


Doe  not  you,  I  saye,  whiles  ; 


Id.  p.  213. 
tablyshe  and  ip- 


The  reader  is  hid  [in  the  preface  In  "  the  I)i, closing  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Popish  Mass"],  "  to  lift  up  his  eyes  and  behold 
the  abomination  of  idolatry  so  shamefully  used  in  those 
days,  and  not  only  used,  but  with  force  and  limine  foilihed 
anil  up!, olden  witli  tile  anil  lap^nt.  erudelity  and  strength; 
and  so  sore  uphold,  o.  that  the  eternal  word  of  God  is  clearly 
banished."— Slrype.  Eeclts.  Mem.  Edw.  VI.  an.  I5t,. 
With  constant  zeale,  and  courage  bold, 

After  long  paines  and  labours  manifold, 

He  found  the  meanes  that  prison' 


■e  to  light'eouh 
Spenser.  Faerie 


An  earnest  and  a  zealous  upholder  of  his  countrie,  in  all 
attempts  rather  i c-sp.-uiiu-  tin:  nublike  weale  than  his  priuut 
gaine.— Holinshed.  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  an.  1546. 

But  they  that  are  ungrateful  to  the  great  Maker  and  Up- 
holder of  it  [the  world]  and  iv;:iiio]i"  s  ol  him  ;  what  wonder 
if  they  take  no  notice  of  the  advantage  they  receive  by  the 
concernment  of  his  children  in  the  worlde. 

Lcighton.  Com.  on  1  Pel.  c.  3. 

The  idea  then  we  have,  to  which  we  give  the  general  name 
substance,  being  nothing  but  the  supposed,  hut  unknown 
support  of  those  qualities  we  find  existing, which  we  imagine 
caiim.it  subsist,  "  sine  re  substante,"  without  something  t-u 
support  them,  we  call  that  support  siifift.iutitt  ;  winch 
according  to  the  true  import  of  the  word,  is  in  plain  English, 
standing  under  or  upholding. 

Loche.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  C.  23. 

Let  Ireland  tell,  how  wit  upheld  her  cause, 

Her  trade  supported,  and  supply'd  her  laws; 

And  leave  on  Swift  this  grau-lul  \erse  ingrav'd, 

"  The  rights  a  court  attack'd,  a  poet  sav'd." 

Pope.  Imitation  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ep.  1. 

Where  the  brass  knocker,  wrapt  in  flannel  band, 

Forbids  the  thunder  of  the  footman's  hand. 

The  upholder,  rueful  harbinger  of  death, 

Waits  with  impatience  for  the  dying  breath. 

As  vultures  o'er  the  camp,  with  hovering  flight 

Snuff  up  the  future  carnage  of  the  tight. 

Gay.  Trivia,  b.  ii. 

Which  is  valued  by  the  clerk  of  the  wardrobe  of  beds,  the 
keeper  of  the  wardrobe  at  Richmond,  and  an  upholster  at 
London,  at  611.  7s.  2d.—Stnjpe.  Memorials,  b.  ii.  c.  30. 

"  They  were  placed,"  said  he,  "  in  an  handsome  apart- 
ment at  an  uphoUtercr's  in  King  street,  Covent-gardeti." 

Taller,  No.  171. 

UP-LAND.  ")      A.  S.  Upland,  vplandisch-man. 

Upla'ndish.  J  High  land;  land  lying  high 
up  in  the  country,  in  the  upper  parts,  remote  from 
the  more  populous,  civilized,  urbane  parts  ;  and 
thus Upland,  adj.  and  vplandish,  are  used  to  de- 


Rural, 
Taking  . 


e,  uncivilized. 


countrey  people 


him  the  rpla. 
led  the  ground,  BE   might  easiiy  hat 
bene   kept  in    order,   without  any   danger,    by  other  goc 

vitaile  the  countrey  (specially  the  great  townes)  out  of  h 
owne  countrey  of  Russia. — Hacldugt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.4S 

For  if  they  may  measure  their  obedience  by  the  measu 

of  tbe'  r  owne  profile  as  Tindal  telleth  vs  :  they  shal  sooi 
SL-k.-  ».lltis:uii  of  seduum.  and  tlierof  do  theself  also  mo 
harme  in  one  day  then  should  their  ruler  in  many  \c:in 
all  wer  he  right  vnprofitable  in  dede,  as  appeared  by  tl 
uptandishe  Lutherauea  in  Aim  ay  n. 


efuse  and  abhorre  the  doctryne  of  the  ghospelle. 

Udal.  Atarke, 
Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite 
Where  the  merry  bells  ring  round 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound.— Milton.  L' Allegro. 


Far  to  the  right  where  Apennine  ascends, 

Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side, 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride. 

Goldsmith.   The  Traveller. 

UP-LAY,  v.      Dut.  Op-legyhen— 
To  put  or  place  up — tu  store  ;  to  store  or  hoard 
>p. 
This  treasure  then  in  gross,  my  soul,  up-lay, 
And  in  my  life  retail  it  every  day. 

Donne.  Annunciation  §•  Passion. 

UP-LE'ANING.    Inclining  or  bending  upon. 
In  such  delights,  whilst  thus  his  carelesse  time 
This  shepheard  driues,  opkaning  on  his  halt, 


Spenter.  Virgil's  Gnat. 
UP-LED.     Guided  or  conducted  up. 

Up-led  by  thee, 

Into  the  heav'n  of  heav'ns  I  have  presum'd. 
An  earthlie  guest,  and  drawn  empyreal  aire, 
Thy  tempring.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

UP-  LIFT,  v.     To  raise  up;    to  put  or  place, 
heave  up. 
Thei  said  he  did  enouh,  the  erle  alle  vplift, 
The  kyng  forgaf  his  wrathe,  resceyued  his  gift. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  55. 
Him  for  thar  kyng  vpli/t,  his  name  was  kald  Edgar. 

Id.  p.  72. 
O  Genius  mine  ownc  clerke 
Cmie  forth,  ar.,1  here  Tins  mans  shrifte 
(duod  Venus  tho)  and  I  vplifte.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 


Light  as  the  lightning  glimps  they  ran,  they  flew, 

Theypluckt  the  seated  hills  with  all  their  load, 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  shaggie  tops 
Up-lifting  bore  them  in  their  hands. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 
Till,  as  a  signal  giv'n.  th'  uplifted  spear 
Of  thir  ^reat  sultan  waving  to  direct 
Thir  Lourse,  in  even  ballance  down  they  light 
On  the  firm  brimstone,  and  till  all  the  plain.— Id.  lb.  b.  i. 
Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  neerest  mate 
With  head  tip-lift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blaz'd.  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood.  Id.  lb. 

L.  J.  Gray.    They 
hands  uplifted 
IU-souiMt   ni„  [,,  I'Hrnil  thi-ir  lav,  -  an  1  faith 


vith    zealous    tongues,  and 


Vent  ! 


Lady  Jane  Gray,  Act  iv. 


At  once  ho  drove  into  his  spacious  cave 

His  hattenM  Hack,  all  mine  which  gave  him  milk, 

And  with  a  rock  {i,j,hjli„y  it  with  ease) 

Cotvper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ix. 

UP-LO'CKED.    Closed,  shut,  fastened  up  (by 
a  lock). 

So  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 

Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-lucked  treasure, 

T-ie  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survey, 
Fur  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure. 

Shakespeare,  son.  52. 

UP-PLOU'GHED.     Cut  up,  severed,  as  land 

by  the  plough. 

But  the  up-plnuqheti  heart,  all  rent  and  tore, 
Though  wounded  iiy  itself,  I  pi  idiv  would  restore. 

G.Fletcher.   Christ's  Victory  %  Triumph. 

UP-PLU'CKED.      Pulled,  torn  up. 

garden  grow, 


"  And  yiu 
Whilst;  li  i|i 
Did  you  y,, 


iy  states  a  thousand  souls  ( 

upi>h,ck\l  v.-nuld  to  his  funeral  hie, 
:ould  in  better  season  die." 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ'*  Triumph  c 


UPR 
UP-PRI'CKED.      Set    up    or   out    sharply, 


Oft  too  the  coward  hare  then  only  bold 
When  mischief  prompts,  or  wintry  famine  pines, 
Will  quit  her  rush-grown  form,  and  steal  with  ear 
Up-prick'd,  to  gnaw  the  toils. 

Mason.  English  Garden,  b.  ii. 

UP-PROP,  v.     To  stay   or  hold   up  by  any 

thing  firmly  set  (usually)  in  an  inclined  position. 
Himself  he  [elephant]  tip-props,  on  him  relies, 
And,  foe  to  noue,  suspects  no  enemies. 

Donne.  Progress  of  the  Soul,  s. 1. 

DP-RAISE,  v.  To  rear,  to  heave  up  ;  to  put 
or  place  up  in  an  elevated  position  ;  to  elevate,  to 
exalt. 

With  that,  Alexis  broke  his  tale  asunder, 
Saying,  by  wondrmg  at  thy  Cynthiaes  praise  : 
Colin,  thy  selfe  thou  mak'st  vs  more  to  wonder, 
Aud  her  vpraising,  doost  thy  selfe  vpraise. 

Spenser.  Colin  Clout's  come  home  againe. 
Think  whether  this  poor  state,  b'ing  in  this  plight, 
Stands  not  in  need  of  some  up-raising  hand; 
Or  whether  'tis  not  time  we  should  have  rest, 
And  this  confusion  aud  our  wounds  redress'd. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vii. 

Once  again  upraise 

Her  heavy  spirit  that  near  drowned  lyes 
In  self  consilium:;  care  that  never  dyes. 

Beaum.  §•  F letch.  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  v. 


light  th'  unwonted  smile 


awhile.— Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence  i 

Each  lav'd  his  hands 

And  took  the  salted  meal,  and  Chryses  made 
His  fervent  pray'r  with  hands  uprais'd  on  high. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

UP-REAR,  v.  >      To  raise  up,  to  elevate,  to 

Upre'aeing,  n.  )  erect. 

For  the  wyttie  inuencyons,  fo recast ynge 3,  polecyes,  dys- 
putacyons,  &  other  laboryouse  aflayres  of  Anselme  about 
the  ouerthrowe  of  pryncely  autoryte,  and  vprearynge  of 
Anticliristes  tyranny.— Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

And  next  to  her  fate  goodly  Shamefastnes  ; 
Ne  euer  durst  her  eyes  from  ground  vpreare, 
X'e  euer  on^e  did  looke  vp  from  her  desse, 


But  how  shall  I  attempt  such  arduous  string, 
I  who  have  spent  my  nights  and  nightly  days. 
In  this  soul-deadening  place,  loose  loitering? 
Ah!  how  for  this  shall  I  up-reare  my  moulted  wing? 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  1. 

UP-RI'DGED.     Raised  up  in  extended  lines. 


from  deep  hung  thunder-clouds 
morous  the  blast  and  wild 


Mi.L'Ie 


Upridg'd  rides  turbulent  the  sounding  flood, 
Foam  crested,  billow  after  billow  driv'n. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 
Hunters  and  dogs  approaching  him,  his  ear 
The  sound  of  ir.  ;  perceiv'd  ;  npridging  high 
His  bristly  spine,  and  glaring  fire,  he  sprang 
Forth  from  the  shrubs,  and  in  defiance  stood 
Near  and  right  opposite.— Id.  lb.  Odyssey,  b.  xix. 

UP-RIGHT,  adj.  ^       A.  S.  Up-rihte;  Dut.  Op- 
U'prigiit,  n.  \recht;     Ger.    Auff-rcchl, 

U'prightly.  f  erectus,  erect;  and  (met.) 

Uprightness.  J  with  no  inclination  or  ten- 
dency to  wrong.      See  Right. 

Erect  or  straight  up,  raised  straight  up,  ex- 
tended, straight ;  (met.)  just,  honest,  honourable  ; 
of  unbending,  undeviating,  justice  (rectitude), 
integrity. 

And  Poul  biheelde  him  and  sijh  that  he  hadde  feith  that 
he  schulde  be  maad  saaf,  &  seide  with  a  greet  voice,  rise 
thou  upright  on  thi  feet ;  and  he  lippide  and  walkide. 

li'iclif.  Dedis,  c.  14. 

[P.inle]  behelde  him.  and  perceaued  that  he  had  fayth  to 

be  whole,  and  sayd  with  a  loud   vnvce  :    stance  vp-v,,I,t  on 

thi  fete.     And  he  stcrte  vp,  and  walked.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Chaucer.    The  Millercs  Talc 
:  he  with  throte  yconen  lay  upright. 


And  yet  for  all  his  pompe  and  all  his  might e 
Judith,  a  woman,  as  he  lay  upright 
Sleping,  bis  bed  of  smote. 

Chaucer.    The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  14,489. 
Nowe  be  there  lustie  somer  floures, 
Nowe  be  there  stormie  winter  floures 
Nowe  be  the  dales,  now  be  the  nightes, 
So  stant  there  nothyng  all  iprightet.— Goicer.  Con.  A.  Prol. 
And  so  to  speke  of  Romes  might 
TJnnethes  stante  ther  ought  vpright 
Of  worship  or  of  worldes  good, 
As  it  before  times  etode. — Id.  lb. 

Theyr  foredecks  wer  very  streight  vpright  and  so  were 
also  theyr  sternes.— Goldinge.  Casar,  fol.  73. 

I  haue  bene  conuersaunt  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  only 
giueth  rightfull  iudgement,  vntill  this  presente  daye,  bear- 
ing my  selfe  rpriyhtety  and  with  a  good  conscience,  in  all 
matiers.—  Udal.  Actes,  c.  23. 

For  before  the  tenthes  wer  ordeyned,  yet  vpryghtness,  well 
doyng,  and  feith  wer  requyred,  and  perteyn'ed  vnto  the 
prayse  of  ryghteousnesse.—  Id.  Matt.  c.  23. 


worlde  for  that  i 


new  man,  vsing  himselfe  vprightli 
of  iustice. 
Holinshed.  Historie  of  England,  b. 


And  though  he  handled  not  this  matter  with  surh  fauour 
and  vprighinesse  as  the  bishops  wished  on  their  behalfes,  yet 
he  caused  king  John  to  restore  the  most  part  of  all  those 
goods  that  remained  vnspent. 

Id.  Chron.  of  England.  K.  John,  an.  1214. 

But  perhaps 

The  way  seems  ditbcult  and  steep  to  scale 
With  upright  whig  against  1 


He  verily  that  will 
remember  the  frailetit 
world  upriyhtlye  and  ; 
more  to  one  side,  than 


before   his 

ballance,'  without  1 
jther. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b. 


Then  [says  the  good  psalmist]  shall  I  not  be  ashamed, 
i.e.  Then  may  1  safely  confide  in  my  own  innocence  and 
uprightness,  when  1  have  respect  unto  all  thy  command- 
ments;  when  1  find  myself  equally  determined  to  obey  every 
divine  precept,  and  resolved  tu  aliuw  my  self  in  no  practice 
whatsoever,  which  the  law  of  God  doth  not  allow  of. 

Atterbury,  vol.  ill.  Ser.  12. 

However  the  pilot  assuring  us  that  this  was  the  least 
depth  we  should  meet  with,  we  continued  our  course,  till 
at  length  the  ship  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  with  only  eighteen 
foot  water  abaft  ;  and,  the  tide  of  ebb  making,  the  water 
sewed  to  sixteen  feet,  but  the  ship  remained  perfectly  up- 
right.—Anson.   Voyages,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

They  [the  vast  buttresses  of  the  Gothic  architecture] 
want  the  rotundity  of  the  column,  and  the  uprightness  of 
the  pilaster,  and  abound  with  unpleasing  angles. 


UP-RISE,  v.  *\ 

UPRISING,*.       Vi 

UPRi'sx,n.        J 


A.  : 


Up. 


See  Up- 


To  rise,  raise,  or  rear  up ; 
to  heave  up ;  to  be  or  become  elevated  or  eminent. 
Uprising y — rearing  up,  elevation,  getting   up; 
hence,  also,  insurrection. 

Thorgh  < 

n.  urunne,  p.  1. 
And  in  the  gardin  at  the  sonne  vprist 
She  walketh  up  and  doun  wher  as  hire  list. 

Chaucer.   The  Kmyhtes  Tale,  v.  1054. 
Alein  uprist  and  thought,  er  that  it  daw 
I  wol  go  crepen  in  by  my  felaw  : 
And  fond  the  cradel  at  his  hand  anon. 

Id.   The  Bevet  Tale,  v.  4248. 
There  Tideus  laid  vpon  the  cold  ground, 
At  vprist  of  the  shene  sunne,— Id.  Storg  of  Thebes,  pt.  II. 
The  kyngsupposetb  of  this  wo, 
And  feigneth,  as  he  nought  ne  wist. 
But  netheles  at  his  rpriste 
Men  tolde  him,  howe  it  ferde. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  1. 


His 


that 


■  the 


)  go  and  come,  and  to  c 


it  was  not  possible   fur  hyi 

dede  in  foure  houres  and  an  nane. 

Berners.  Froutart.  Cronycle,  vol. 


sr,)d 


Whervpnn  king  Henrie  desirous  to  tam 
stomachs  (bicause  it  was  a  yreefe  to  him  st 
with  such  tumults  and  rprisingt  as  they  d 
"ghtie  armie.  and  went  into  V 
Hulinshed.  Chron.  of  1 


procured) 
mt  into  Wales. 
gland.  Hen.  I.  an.  1115. 


Do  we  shake  hands? 

Shakespeare.  Anthony  %  Cleopatra,  Act  17.  EC.  10. 

"  Instead  of  music,  and  base  flattering  tongues, 

Which  wait  to  first  salute  my  lord's  uprise; 
The  cheerful  lark  wak.-s  him  with  early  songs, 

p.  Fletcher.  Purple  Island,  c.  12. 
Cos.  They  are  the  more  to  thank  their  modesty, 
God  keep  my  wife,  and  all  my  issue  female 
From  such  uprisings. 

Beaum.  %  Flelch.  Koble  Gentleman,  Act  L 

Hast  thou  not  seen  mv  morning  chambers  fill'd 


ind  soon  as  on  full  seats 
Eupiihes  first.  Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxiv. 

UP-ROAR,  n.  X      Dut.  Op-roer. 

U'proar,  v.  )  A  high,  raised,  elevated, 
noise,  clamour,  shouting  ;  a  noisy,  clamorous  dis- 
turbance or  tumult. 

And  all  this  whyle  there  lacketh  not  greate  plentye  of 
suche  as  incense  the  myndes  of  prynces  to  battayle,  namely 
of  those  persones,  whnme  it  behoueth,  forasmuche  as  theyr 
profite  and  lyuyng  dependeth  thereupon,  to  haue  all  the 
worirk'  in  mi  r.M, ,,,  ,  ;ini|  viiqun/U'il  iv 1 1 li  warres. 

Udal.  Mark,  Pref. 


Nay,  had  I  riowre,  I  should 

Poure  the  sweet  milke  of  concord,  into  he! 
Vprore  the  vniuersall  peace,  confound 


)  appease  the  upr 


Voyages, 


iii. 


UP-RO'LLED.     Turned  up  in  folds,  in  con- 
volutions ;  folded  up  in  rounds. 
So  high  as  heav'n  the  tumid  hiUs,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters  ;  thither  they 
Hasted  with  glad  precipitance,  uprowld 
As  drops  on  du,t  consilium;:    nun  the  drie. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  yii. 

UP-ROOT,  v.     To  eradicate,  tear,  pull,  drag 
up,  by  the  roots,  from  the  foundation. 
Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race  ; 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 

Sequacious  of  the  lyre  : 
But  bright  Cecilia  rais'd  the  wonder  higher. 

Dryden.  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

Resembling  thus  (as  far 

As  race  of  men  inferior  may) 

The  fam'd  gigantic  war. 

When  those  tall  sons  of  earth  did  heav  n  aspire  ; 

(A  brave  but  impious  fire  !) 

Uprooting  hills,  with  in. .si  •  ..uoenilous  hale, 

To  form  the  high  and  dreadful  scale. 

Congreve.  To  the  King. 
Lo,  Nemi  1  navell'd  in  the  woody  hills 
So  far.  that  the  uprooting  hills  which  tears 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  foam  against  the  ?kies,  i.l.ictant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake. 

Byron.  Cliilde  Harold,  c.  4. 

UP-ROUSE.w.  Torise,  raise,  or  cause  to  rise; 
to  excite,  to  awaken. 

But  where  vnbruised  vouth  with  vnstuft  braine 
Doth  couch  Ins  Inns,  there,  ridden  sleepe  doth  raigne, 
Therefore  tin  earlinesse  ih.lh  me  assure, 
Thou  art  vprow'd  with  s.mie  ilislempralure. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  §  Juliet,  Act  ii.  BC.  3. 

UP-RUN,  v.     To  run  up,  ascend  or  mount  up. 

He  gave  me  to  bring  forth  and  rear  a  son 
Of  matchless  might,  who  like  a  thriving  plant 
Upran  to  manhood,  while  his  lusty  growth 
I  nourish'd  as  the  husbandman  his  vine. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 

UP-SEND,  v.     To  cast  or  throw  up. 

As  when  some  island  situate  afar 

On  the  wide  waves,  invested  all  the  day 

By  cruel  foes  from  their  own  city  pour'd, 

Vpsends  a  smoke  to  Heav'n,  and  torches  shows 

On  all  her  turrets  at  the  close  of  eve. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b,  xviii. 


But  vain  his  efforts  were  with  loudest  call 

To  reach  their  ears,  such  was  the  deafning  din 

Upsenl  to  Heav'n.  of  shields  and  crested  helms. 

And  of  the  battei'd  gates.— Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xii. 

UP-SET,  v.     Dut.  Op-setlen. 
To  put  or  place  up ;  also,  to  put  or  place,  or 
turn  over. 


R.  Brunne,  p.  70. 

And  he  was  cosin  nighe 

To  him,  that  Thebes  firste  on  high 
Upset,  which  kyng  Cadme  night.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
For  of  the  false  Moabites, 
Forth  with  the  strength  of  Amonites 
Of  that  thei  were  first  misget, 
The  people  of  God  was  ofle  vpset 
In  Israeli  and  in  Judee.  Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

For  loue  first  of  all  troubleth  and  tosseth  all  thing  rpset- 
dowuc  at  his  lust. 

Vines.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.i.  c.14. 


UP-SEY.  Dut.  Opsee,  over  sea;  applied 
to  an  inebriating,  fuddling  liquor,  or  any  thing 
affected  by  it. 

i  sing  the  song  :  I  for  the 
Which  is  the  bowl. 

Hig.  Which  must  be  upsey  English, 
Strong,  lusty,  London  beer ;  let's  think  more 
Beaum.  #  Flelch.   The  Beggar's  Bush, 
I  do  not  like  the  fulness  of  your  eye  ; 


And  how  vpso  donne  is  this  thing,  that  we 
bctidyng  of  temporall  thynges,  is  cause  o 
prescience. — Chaucer.  Boeoius,  b.  v. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  II. 
I  vnderstonde, 


we   lllike  the  flissio  of  O  isl  e.lom,    to   : 


reg.  No  not  to  me,  the  edge  of  her  tongue  is  taken 
ae  very  good  words,  turn'd  upside-down  tome, 
Beaum.  %  Flelch.    II  ,1  at  several  Weapons,  Act  v. 

:er,  as  that  he  might  l.-nvtulh  prey  upon  mankind, 
n  all  that  stood  in  his  way.  and  turn  all  things 
wn? — Milton.  A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 


There  is  no  question  but  these  young  M.i.-hiai  els  will,  in 
little  time,  turn  their  colledge  upside  down  with  plots  and 
:ralagems. — Special 


.\«.  mij. 


UP-SPRING.t;.  |      Diii.Op-springhen;   A.  S. 
Upspring,  n.  }  Up-sprinrjan. 

To  rise  or  raise  up,  to  shoot  up,  to  leap  up. 
That  monkerye  was  as  the  dead  carreyne  that  stynketh, 


ifryu 


Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 


UP-SHOT.    \      A  cast  up;  the  account,  the 
Upsho'oting.  f  amount,  the  sum — cast  up  ;  the 
amount,  sum,  or  summit. 

King  Henrie  the  lift  in  his  beginning  thought  it  a  meere 
scofferie  to  pursue  anie  fallow  deere  with  hounds  or  grei- 
hounds,  but  supposed  himsclfe  alwaies  to  haue  doone  a 
sufficient  act  when  he  had  tired  them  by  his  owne  trauell 
on  foote,  and  so  killed  them  with  his  hands  in  the  vpshot  of 
that  exercise  and  end  of  his  recreation. 

Hotinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

With  which  he  kindleth  his  ambitious  spright 

To  like  desire  and  praise  of  noble  fame, 

The  onely  vp-shot  whereto  he  doth  aimi 
Spei 

The  painted  floures,  the  trees  vpshooting  hie 

The  dales  for  shade,  the  hills  for  breathing  space. 

Id.  Faerie  Qneenc,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

What  marvel  then  if  he  thought  it  no  diminution  of  him- 
self, as  oft  as  he  saw  his  time,  to  be  importunate  for  treaties, 
when  he  sought  them  only,  as  by  the  upslwl  appear'd.  to  get 
opportunities  ? — Milton.  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike,  §  18. 

The  fearfullest  plagues  God  still  reserves  for  the  upshot: 
all  the  former  do  but  make  way  for  the  last. 

Bp.Hall.  Cont.  Plagues  of  Egypt. 

I  am  a  woman  of  condition,  not  now  three  and  twenty, 
and  have  had  proposals  from  at  least  ten  different  men,  and 
the  greater  number  of  them  have  upon  the  upshot  refused 
me.— Spectator,  No.  528. 

The  upshot  is  that  upon  comparing  those  pleasures,  which 
are  the  natural  clleels  „f  virtue  with  those  .sufferings,  which 
are  the  natural  effects  of  ill  constitution  or  other  calamity, 
these  are  many,  very  many  times  found  to  exceed  :  and 
e  contrario,  upon  balancing  those  evils,  which  are  the 
genuine  effects  of  vice,  against  the  advantages  resulting 
from  a  fortunate  estate,  these  may  often  be  found  to  outdo 
the  other.—  Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  9. 

UP- SITTING,  n.     Dut.  Op-siClen,  insidere,  to 
sit  upon. 
A  sitting  up. 
Count.  Farewell  my  Lord,  I  was  entreated  to  invite  your 

lordshiu  to  a  lady's  upsiting. 

Beaum.  ty  Flelch.  Womun-IIater,  Act  ii. 

UP- SKIPS,  i.  e.   Upstarts. 

He  bad  them  in  God's  behalf,  to  sit  upon  the  bench  them- 
selves, and  not  put  all  to  the  hearing  of  velvet  coats,  and 
,  as  he  termed  them. 

Strtjpe.  Eccles.  Mem.  Edw.  VI. 

UP-SO-DOWN.  |      SeeTJp 

Up-side-down.      ) 

And  al  the  multitude  of  hem  arisen  :  and  ledden  him  to 
Pilat.  And  thei  bigunnen  to  accuse  him  :  and  seiden,  we 
han  fbunden  this  turnynge  upsodoun  oure  folk. 

Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  23. 

But  Saul,  which  is  seid  also  Poul,  was  fillid  with  the  Kooli 
Goost  and  biheelde  in  to  hym  and  seide,  a  thou  nil  of  al  gile 
and  al  falsnesse,  thou  sone  of  the  deue),  thou  enemye  of 
al  rightwisnesse,  thou  leeuyst  not  to  turne  upsodoun  the 
righful  weies  of  the  Lord.— -Id.  Dedis,  c.  13, 
2H7 


launches  of  Sodome. 
'Bale.  Emjlish  Votaries,  pt.ii. 
Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to  night,  and  takes  his  rouse, 
Keepes  wassels  and  the  su, emeriti..:  ./<■/"  '"9  leelea, 
And  as  he  dreines  his  unui-hts  <>i  ]U-iii>li  downe, 
The  kettle  drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 
Upsprintiing  to  his  seat,  at  once  he  bade 
Hi.-  charioteer  drive  to  the  hollow  barks, 
Heart-sick  himself  with  pain. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 

UP-SPU'RNER.     One  who   casts  up  indig- 
nantly ;  (met. )  a  scorner,  a  contemner,  a  disdainer. 

And  howe  wretchedly  Pompeius  that  upspurner  of  the 
erth  perisshed,  Lucanus  describetlt  it. 

Joijc.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  4. 

UP-STAID.     Dut.  Op-staen. 
Kept,  propped,  held  up. 
But  when  of  him  no  answere  she  receiued, 

But  saw  him  senselesse  by  the  squire  vp-staid, 
She  weened  well,  that  then  she  was  betraid. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  1 


c.9. 


UP- STAND,  v.  I      Dut.  Op-staen. 

Upsta'nding,  n.  J  To  be  or  become,  to  keep 
hold  in  an  erect,  upright  position  ■  to  keep  or  hold 
up;   to  sustain. 

Nevertheless,  if  he  thought  the  enterprize  should  not  be 
mistaken,  nor  turn  to  any  displeasure,  he  would  be  an 
humble  suitor  to  your  lordship,  and  by  the  same  to  the 
king's  good  grace,  fur  (he  i/ps/.i/itlhrr/  of  the  foresaid  house, 
dt'  the  contmuanee  of  tin-  same  to  many  good  purposes. 

Slrype.  Eccles.  Mem.  Hen.  FIJI.  an.  1536. 

So.  vp  he  let  him  rise  :  who  with  grim  looke 
And  count'naunce  sterne  vpstnudituj,  gan  to  grind 
His  grated  teeth  for  Lrreat  liisiUine,  and  shooke 
His  sandy  locks,  long  hanging  downe  behinde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 
Erelong,  arriving  on  the  destin'd  spot, 
They  left  the  ehariot.  and  proceeded  both 
Into  the  interval  between  the  hosts. 
At  once  itpstvnl  the  mmi.uvh,  and  upsiood 
The  wise  Ulysses.  Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iii. 

UP-  START,  v.\        To   move    up   suddenly, 
U'pstart,  adj.       Vjump  or  leap  (as  if  suddenly 
U'pstart,  n.         J  stirred). 
An   upstart, — one    suddenly    raised    or    risen, 
become  eminent  or  conspicuous. 
Their  dam  vpstart,  out  of  her  den  em-aid, 

About  her  cursed  head,  whose  folds  displaid 

Were  stretcht  now  forth  at  length  without  entraile. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.i.  c.  1. 
And  where  they  had  a  common  speech  at  Rome,  to  call 
them  upstarts  that  were  no  gentlemen  Imrn,  but  did  rise  by 
vertue  :  it  fortuned  Cato  to  be  called  one  of  them. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  289. 
Arr.  It  is  a  note 
Of  vpstart  greatness,  to  observe  and  watch 
For  these  poor  tril'es,  which  the  noble  mind 
Neglects  aud  scorns.— B.  Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act  v.  sc.  8, 


Hasti. 
Thus  wii 

Thus  wh 

Vpsl.nl, 

Pre'cipita 


UPT 

n  his  fearless  bed, 


irpin  from  the  ground 


'ore  4"  Honoria. 
nmon  reproach 


This  note  was  made  to  meet  with  the  i 
then  Riven  to  the  religion  reformed,  tli 
upstart  religion,  and  called  the  new  learning. 

Stnjpe.  Eccies.  Mem.  Hen.  VIII. 

Would  it  not  bean  insufferable  thinp  for  a  learned  pro- 
fessor, and  that  which  his  scarlet  would  blush  at.  to  have 
.his  authority  of  forty  years  standing,  wrought  out  of  hard 
rock  Greek  and  Latin,  with  no  small  expence  of  time  and 
candle,  and  confirmed  by  general  tradition  and  a  reverend 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv.  c.  20. 


No  longer,  from  the  couch  upstarting,  flew. 
Mars  into  Thrace,  and  to  her  Papbian  home 
The  queen  of  smiles. — Couper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b. 


Euen  in  the  time  when  your  profite  was  sought,  and 
belter  redresse  was  entended,  then  your  vpstirres  and  vn- 
quieuiesse  coulde  obtaine. 

Sir  J.  Cheelce.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

UP- SUP,  v.     To  sip  or  drink  up,  by  sipping  or 


The  tears  fa 

The  which  as  so 

Up-supped  have,  thus  I  my  plaint  renew. 

Surrey.  A  Prisoner  in  Windsor  Castle. 

UP- SWARM,  v.        To    move     up    in    great 
numbers  ;  to  crowd,  to  throng  up. 

You  haue  taken  vp, 

Vnder  the  counterfeited  zeale  of  Heauen, 
Thesubiectof  Heauens  subs' iri'e,  mv  fit  her, 
And  both  against  the  peace  of  Heauen,  and  him, 
Haue  here  vp-stvnrmed  them. 

Shakespeare.  2  PL  Hen.  IF.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
Such  was  his  exhortation  ;  thev  his  voice 


URC 

Then  ev'ry  rower  to  his  bench  repair'd  ; 

They  drew  the  Joosen'd  cable  from  its  hold 

In  the  drill'd  rock,  and  re-supine  at  once 

With  lusty  strokes  up-tum'd  the  flashing  waves. 

Cowper.  Homer.   Odyssey,  b.  xiii. 


Next,  the  gods 

With  sacrifice  they  sought,  and  from  the  plain, 
Vptcnfted  by  the  winds  the  smoke  aspir'd 
Sav'ry.  but  unacceptable  to  those 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad, 


URG 


UP-WARD,  or"\        Looking    up,    having    i 
U'pwards.  >  direction   up,   to   a   rise   01 

U'pward,  n,        J  eminence,    a  head,    an    in- 
crease. 

The  kyng  byheld  the  wexynge  an  hoker  al  asyde, 
So  that  the  water  vaste  waxe  vppard  hey  Sj  wyde. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  321. 


Upon  his  breste  full  ofte  he  leith 
His  hartde,  and  cast  vpwarde  his  eie. 
As  though  Christes  face  he  seie. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.i. 
YVherfore  this  parte  of  pliisike,  is  not  to  be  contempned 
of  chyldren,   and   specially 
vppewarde,  in  whicbe  tyme 


On  the  high  battlement  their  glitt'ring  s 
Cowper.  Ho. 


Iliad,  b. 


UP-TAKE,  v.  To  seize,  to  catch  hold,  hold  up. 

■ Him  vp-taking  in  their  tender  hands. 

They  easily  vnto  her  charet  beare  : 
Her  teine  at  her  commaundement  quiet  stands, 
Whiles  they  the  corse  into  her  wagon  reare, 
And  strowe  with  flowres  the  lamentable  beare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtteene,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

UP-TEAR,  v.     To  reave,  to  pull  up. 

The  rest  in  imitation  to  like  armes 

Betook  them,  and  the  neighbouring  hills  uptore. 

Millon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

UP-THREW,  ».      To  toss,  fling,  cast  up. 


UP-TIED.     Fastened  up. 

So  hauing  all  his  band  againe  vp-tyd 
He  with  him  thought  backe  to  renin 

Spenser.  Faerie  Q 


n  -iin 


b.vi.  c.  4. 
,  educe,  educate; 


UP-TRA'INED,  y.     To 
bring  or  rear  up. 

Next  him,  king  Leyr  in  happy  peace  longraignd, 

But  three  f.ire  daughters,  which  were  well  vplraind 
In  all  that  seemed  fit  for  kingly  seed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

UP-TURN,  v.      To  till  or  raise  ;   to  throw  or 
cast  up. 


nd  Cteei: 


nd  Argestes  loud 


from  the  age  of  xiiii.   J 

strength,  with  courage  in< 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Governovr,  b.  i.  e.  16. 
False  to  thy  gods,  thy  brother,  and  thy  father, 
C'inspirant  'gainst  this  high  illustirous  prince 
And  from  til'  extremest  rpward  of  thy  head, 
To  the  discent  and  dust  below  thy  foote 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor. 

Shakespeare.  K.  Lear,  Act  Iv.  flc.  7. 
She  then  remember'd  to  his  thought  the  place 

Of  kings,  preceding  him  in  that  high  court ; 

Their  laws,  their  ends.  B.  Jouson.  A  Panegyre. 

There  from  the  chace  Jove's  tow'ring  eagle  bears. 

On  golden  wings,  the  Phrygian  to  the  stars: 

Still  as  he  rises  in  lh'  etherial  height, 

Pope.  Slalius.   Thebaid,  b.  1. 

■  upward  will  he  soar, 

louldbemore: 

st  as  griev'd  appears 

Id.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep. 

UP-WHI'RLED.      Carried  up  by  a  rapid 

rotatory  motion. 

* All  these  tipwhirld  aloft 

Fly  o 're  the  backside  of  the  world  farr  off 
Into  a  Limbo  large  and  broad,  since  calld 
The  paradise  of  fools.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  Iii 

UP- WOUND.     Dut  Op-wind-en. 

Rolled  up. 

And,  as  shee  lay  vpon  the  durty  ground. 
Her  h'.u-e  lonp  taiie  her  den  all  ouerspred. 
Yet  was  in  knots  and  many  boughs  vpwound. 
Pointed  with  mortall  sting. 


What  would  this  man  ?  no 
And  little  less  than  angel, 
Now  looking  downwards,  j 
To  want  the  strength  of  bu 


Bot  the  fift  troupe  most  horrib.e  of  hew, 
And  fierce  of  force,  was  dreadlull  to  report! 
For,  some  like  snayles,  some  did  like  spiders  shew. 
And  some  like  vgly  vrgitis  thitke  and  sliort. 

Spenser.  Fttcrte  Queene,  b  ii.  c.  11. 
Some  [fish]  are  armed  with  sbets,  some  with  hard  skalcs, 

hog.— Hutimhed.  Description  of  Scotland,  c  9. 

The  fox  in  ^^op's  Fables,  would  not  suffer  the  urchin  to 

take  off  the  tiques  that  were  Betted  upon   her  body:  ]nr  if 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  323. 
Of  the  same  sort  that  crabs  be,  are  the  utcbiwB  of  the  sea 


Croaker.    You  did    indeed  dissemble,  you    urchin    ycu  ; 
but  Where's  the  girl  that  wont  dissemble  lor  an  husband  ? 

Goldsmith.  Good-Matured  Man,  Act  ii. 

URE,     Skinner     thinks,   is    contracted    from 
usura,  usage.      Sec  Usii. 
If  that  I  might  in  any  wise  espy, 
What  was  the  cause  of  his  deedly  wo, 
Or  why  that  be  so  pitously  gan  cry 
On  his  fortune  and  on  ure  also, 
With  all  my  might  I  layd  an  eare  to. 

Chaucer.  Complaint  of  the  Slack  Knijht, 
And  in  my  selfe  Inie  assured, 
That  in  my  body  I  was  well  ured, 

To  see  the  ladies  : 

Whh 

Or  meekely  feined  to  our  instruction, 

Let  clerkes  determine,  hut  this  am  I  sure. 

Much  like  thing  I  haue  had  in  ire.— Id.  Hem.  of  Lone. 

URE.     Lat.  Urius;   Gr.  Ovpos. 
The  third  kind  is  of  the  that  are  are  named  ures.     Thela 
are  of  billies  somwhat  lesse  than  elephautes,  in  kind  and 
color  and  shape  like  a  bull.— Gutdinge.   Caisar,  fol.  163. 

As  for  the  plowing  with  vres  (which   I  suppose  to  be  vn- 

likeliel  because   they  are  tin  mine  nuiuiun!   v  numu  al'k-  and 

alkes  a  thing  commonlie  vsed  in  the  east  countries  ;  here  is 

no  place  to  speak  of  it,  since  we  want  these  kind  of  beasts. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.iii.  c.  4. 


URGE, 


Fr.   U, 


•grri 


It.   U, 


gere ; 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
U  R  B  A'N  E.  \  Fr.  Urbaniti ;  It.  Urbano,  urba- 
Ubba'nitt.    fjiifci;      Sp.   Urbano,    urbanidad  . 

Lat.Urbaniix,  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  city  (urbs). 
Civil,  civilized,  polite,   polished,  courteous  or 

courtly,  gentle  or  genteel. 

anrs  in  Japan,  and  vnto  that  of  Europe:  h-ii\l>eit  vnrier 
:ivn  principal  kinrtes  the  rule  of  their  vtbaniti,  or  courtesie 
may  lie  comprehended:  whereof  one  is  nbserued  betweene 
equals,  and  the  other  betweene  superiours  and  inferiours 

Hackluyl.   Vuyac.cs,  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 

So  will  they  keep  their  measures  true, 

And  make  still  their  proportions  new, 

Till  all  become  one  harmony, 

Of  honour,  and  of  courtesy, 

True  valour  and  urbanity. — B.  Jonson.  Love  Restored. 

Moral  doctrine,  and  urbanity,  [savs  Casaubon]  or  well- 
mannered  »it.  ore  the  two  things  which  constitute  the 
Roman  satire  —  Dryden.  Juvenal,   Ded. 

You  cannot  read  and  taste  his  [Horace]  beauties,  without 
impioMiig  jour  wb;n,l„  of  manners,  together  with  vour 
knowledge  of  polite  literature. 

Knox.  Letter  to  a  Young  Nobleman,  Let.  5. 

U'RCHIN.  Fr.  Herisson;  It.  Biccio  ;  Sp. 
Erizo  ,     Lat.   Erinaceus ;    Gr.    Xqp.       See    the 

quotation  from  Pliny.      Met 

Cross,  fractious,  peevish,  mischievous  children. 
Like  sharpe  vrchons  his  haire  was  grow. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Bote. 
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U'rgent.      j    Uryente ;  Lat.  Uryere,  (from  the 
U'rgently.  }  Gr.  Epyov,  opus,  opus  excitare,  aut 
Tj'rgency.    I  stimulare,)  to  rouse,  to  spur  on  to 
U'RGEtt.        J   work,  ( Vossius. .) 
To  press  on  in  any  work  or  lahour;  to  excite, 

to   stimulate,   to   encourage,   to  be  earnest in 

pressing  forward  or  persevering  ;  to  labour  ear- 
nestly ;  to  pursue,  to  seek — eagerly  ;  to  impress, 
to  impel. 

And  [he]  vrged  the  tribute,  saying  if  it  were  worth  but 
one  haire,  that  he  would  not  remit  it 

Hackluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  225. 

During  the  two  houres  of  those  two  dayes  the  heat  is  very 

vrgeut,  and  so  perhap.-  it  will  tie  in  foure  or  hue  dajes  more 

an  houre  euerj  uay.  \  null  Hie  suin.e  m  his  proper  motion 

haue  crossed  the  equiiiocliall  —  Id.  lb.  vol  iii.  p.  49. 

And  therefore  the  Jewes  called  more  vigcntetu  vpon  the 
malier,  vnwittjnly  nuing  thernv  seruice  to  the  thing  that 
God  appoincted  :  that  is,  to  haue  this  sacrifice  made  in  time 
conuenieut,  and  in  due  season. —  VUul.  Juliu,  c.  lit. 
Anger  and  pitty,  in  his  manly  brest, 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  h.  ii.  6.  4. 

The  second  is,  when  of  diners  things  euill.  all  being  not 

euitahie,  wee  are  permitted  to  take  one;  which  one  sailing 

taken;  as  in  the  matier  of  uiuorce  ainoir;st  llie  Jc»e:.. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical!  Politic,  b.i.  §8. 
Yet  take  heed,  worthy  Maximos,  all  cars 


Thro'  the  thick  deserts  Ilea 
If  the  Sultan  understands  I 


i. -v.    I'U'ttndnig    uigtn 
oyages,  an.  1686 


occasions  for  it ;  and  they  dare  not  deny  1 

Were  a  prohable  way  suggested  to  us  of  acquiring  great 
wealth,  honour,  or  pleasure,  should  we  not  quickly  run 
about  it?  could  we  contentedly  sleep,  till  we  huo  Pinuc.ht  the 
business  to  a  sure  or  hopeful  issue!  and  why  with  less 
expedition  or  urgency  should  we  pursue  the  ceiiain  means 
of  our  present  security  and  comfort,  of  our  final  6alv 


1-1 


.  Ser.  16. 


interpreter  of  dreams' 
o  of  Jove)  that  we  may  learn 
Apollo  thu 


wper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

URINA'TOR.  Lat.  Urinator,  from  urinare,  to 
*3ive,(of  unsettled  etymology  ;)  perhaps  Gr.  Apj/ey- 
uv,  to  dip  or  dive. 

A  diver. 


Mr.  Co 


As  pearl,  coral, 
gTeat  value,  wMc 
the  help     "  "' 


)w  he  had  practised, 
ivers,  and  shipping. 
i  lost  by  shipwreck  ; 


U'RINE, 
U'bine,  v. 

U'RINAL. 
U'RINARY. 

Urina'tiv 
XJ'rinose. 


W'tlkins.  D&dalus,  c. 
Fr.  U, 


with  innumerable  other  things  of 
:  much  more  easily  found  out  by 
usual  way  of  the  uri- 


unner ;  It. 
orinare  ;  Sp.  Urinrt,  uriua 
Urina  s  Gr.  Ouqov,  from 
pellere,  expellere,  to  drive 
Water — driven  out  (fr< 
roals.) 


I  pray  to  God  so  save  thy  pentil  corps, 
And,  eke  thyn  urinals,  and  thy  jordanes. 

Chaucer.  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,240. 

And  we  find  also,  that  places  where  men  urine  commonly 
have  some  smell  of  violets:  and  urine,  if  one  hath  eaten 
nutmeg,  hatU  so  too.— Bacon.  Naturall  Historie,  §  836. 

These  follies  are  within  you,  and  slime  through  you  like 
thewaWr  in  an  vtinall. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 


Sliakespea 
Those  medicines  being  opening  and  pi 


ng.dofortifiethe 
e  wheyey  part  of 
es.     For  medicines  urinative  do  not 
■work  by  rejection,  and  indigestion,  as  solutive  do. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historie,  §43, 

As  hot,  as  at  the  muster 

Of  all  your  night-tubs,  when  the  carts  doe  cluster, 
"Who  shall  discharge  first  bis  nierd-«  Whom*  load. 

B.  Jonson,  Epig.  134. 
The  uracil  os  or  ligamentous  passa-ge  is  derived  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bladder,  whereby  it  dischargeth  the  waterista 
and  urinary  part  of  its  contents. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

In  the  kidneys  there  should  be  such  innumerable  little 

siphons  or  tubes  conveying   the   urinose  particles  to    the 


lustful  though 


USE 

d  as  a  body  may  be  said  to  1 

j,  or  eating,  without  the  sense  ot  actual  urucations 
iolence,  bv  reason  of  its  constitution  :  so  may  I  ho  si  oil 
by  the  reason  of  its  habit,  that  is,  its  virion,  principle  and 
base  effect  of  sin  be  hated  bv  God.  and  condemn  d  upon  that 
account.— Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  5.  §  3. 

US.         )      Goth.  Tins ,-  A. S.Us;  Dut.  Oris, 
Us-self.  J  Ger.  Uns.       Wachter    notices   the 
similarity  (by  transposition)  of  the  Lat.  Nos.    Us, 
as  in  instances  from  P.  Plouhman  and  Chaucer, 
was  used  nominatively  to  the  verb.     See  We. 
For  the  etymology,  see  Who. 
The  folke  of  the  lond  hadde  to  otw  onde  [fear  of  us] 
And  that  to  grete  maistres  nere   (might  neuer  be  their 
masters]  drive  ous  out  of  the  londe. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  40. 

Sire,  heo  seiden,  for  Gode'6  loue  bryng  us  [out]  of  this 
wrechede  [ness], — Id.  p.  85. 


R.  Brunne,  p.  1G. 

He  settes  the  terme  8s  stage  M  t»,  whan  &  why. 

Id.  p.  258. 

And  if  we  gratche  of  hys  [the  rat's]  game,  he  wed  greve 


Piers  Plauh 

On  oik  he  lokyde  wt  love,  and  leth  [let]  us  sone  deye 
Meeklifce  for  oure  mysdedes,  to  amendy  ous  alle. 

Id.  p.  21 
Ich  shal  by  seche  for  alle  synfulle  our  Savyour  of  Grace 
To  a  nienden  ous  of  our  mysdedes.    Do  mercy  to  ous  alii 
God  of  thy  goodnesse. — Id.  p.  116. 
That  holy  bread  that  lasteth  ay 


USE 

suited  or  adapted ;  to  employ ;  to  act  with ;  to 
act  towards ;  to  resort  to  frequently  or  habitually ; 
to  frequent. 

Useful,— suited  or  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
serviceable,  beneficial ;  promoting  the  ends,  ob- 
jects or  advantages  ;  advantageous,  profitable. 

Usual,— customary,  habitual,  frequent,  com- 
mon. 

Vor  hii  hulde  the  olde  vsayes,  that  men  wyth  men  were 
By  hem  sulue,  and  wymmen  by  hem  sulue  al  so  mere. 


thingis  that 
The!  were 


I  Cor. 


disseyved  first  of  false  profetis  that 
:cheris,  and  under  the  name  of  oure  Lord  Jbesu  C 
,-eren  brought  into  the  lawe  and  profetis,  that  is  it 
aonyes  either  fleischli  kepyng  of  Mois'  '~- 
stis  accordynge  with  the  cerymony 
ontrarie  now  to  the  treuthe 


fredom  of  Cristis  gospel. 
Id.  Prot.  to  Romaynet. 


Of  wood-craft  coude  he  wel  alle 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  II 
My  father  ye  by  sainct  Julicu 
I  maie  me  not  therof  excuse.- 


■Well  knowe  where  t 

After  the  riall  olde  i 
A  tombe  of  laton  no 
With  an  ymage  vnt< 
Liggynge,  aboue  t 


!  Canterbury  Tales, 


-Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 


-Id.  lb. 


Forgii 


It.  Urna  ■     Sp.   Urna  ; 

vessel  for  dipping  (into 

(See   Urinator.) 


URN,  n.\      Fr.  U, 

Urn,  v.    (  Lat.  Urn, 
the    water),     from   urinare. 
Cotgrave  calls  it — 

"  \  narrow-necked  pot  or  pitcher  of  earth,  to 
fetch  or  keep  water  in."  Also  used  for  various 
other  purposes  ;  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  dead  ; 
to  receive  the  names  of  candidates,  votes,  &e. 


The  poudre  in  which  min  herte 
That  inav  I  thee  thou  take  and 
In  a  vessel!  that  men  clepeth  ar 


er.   Troil  %  Cres. 
of  gold, 


Lulyate.  Story  of  Thebes,  pt. 
e  to  Italy, 


oly  Phoebus,  but  infects  the  winds 
i  stench  of  our  slain  lords. 
Beaum.  vy  Flile/t.    'J'ic><  .Yn/o'e  Kinsmen,  Act  i 


I  ;..   ,.     i  :".'■'  •  ■     I. 

lanye  slepcn.  :uol  if  we  choiiulen 
ot  be  demed. — Id.  Corynth.  c.  11. 


-Lord's  Prayer.  lien.  II. 

ir  other  substaunce.  And 
uen  to  our  dettourin. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  6. 
ien  sike  and  feble,   and 
'/,  we  schulen 


Gret  chere  made  our  hoste  evench  on, 
And  to  the  souper  sette  he  us  anon  : 
And  served  us  with  vitaille  or  the  beste. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
Our  conseil  was  not  longe  for  to  seche 


Us  thought 


worth  ti 
■  Good  is  that  we  s 


•.-Id.  lb. 


ise.—Gotrer.  Con.  A,  Prol. 
)  fulfill  hys  promise,  as  some 


tot  Siaoko 
:    hut    iv    p. 

•  Heir  of  all  my  might, 


Bible,  1551.  2  Pet. 


'illon.  Paradise  Lost,  1 


O  Sons,  like  one  of  us  m 
To  know  both  good  and 
Of  that  defended  fruit: 

His  knowledge  of  I'ood 
Happier,  had  it  sullicM  1 
Good  by  itself,  and  evil 


;  all—  Id.  lb. 


When  the  pile  wa: 
easily  gather  up   the 


aod    pa 
the  dec 


,  they  put  out  the  remai 
hat  they  might  the  mc 
ashes  :     this  gathering 


URTICA'TION.  This  seems  to  be  a  word 
coined  by  Bp.  Taylor,  and  by  him  only  used. 
From  Lat.  Urlica,  a  nettle;  and  intended  to 
denote,  merely 

Stingings. 


USE,  v. 
Use,  n. 

U'SAGE. 
U'SAGER. 

Usance. 

U'sEFUL. 

Usefully. 

Usefulness. 

Useless. 

Uselessly. 

U'selessness. 

U'ser. 

Usual. 

Usually. 

Usualness. 


Fr.  User,  usage,  usance ;  It. 
Usare,  vso,  usaggio,  usante, 
usual e  ;  Sp.  Usnr,  uso,  usanza, 
usual :  Lat.  Usus,  past  part, 
of  Uli,  which  (  Vossius  thinks) 
is  from  Gr.  EwfJu,  Attice,  for 
eroflti,  pret.  per.  of  eS-eiJ'  fre- 
-  quenter  et  sic  ex  more  facere: 
to  do  frequently,  and  thus 
customarily. 

To  do,  to  practise — custo- 
marily,  or  habitual!; 

habituate ;     to    employ 
exercise,    as    an    instrument 
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to  be 


Thei  made,  and  set  i 

And  in  this  court  [Chancerie]  the  rsuall  and  proper  forme 

of  pleading  of  England  is  not  isnl.  hut  tin-  tonne  o|  pleading 
by  writing,  which  is  vsed  in  other  countries  according  to 
the  ciuill  law. — Simt'i.  c.ninn"itu:\ilih,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

The  world  had  farre  swarued  from  the  right  vsnge  of  the 
lawe  of  nature,  which  God   hath  grauen  and  planted  in  all 
i.—  Udal.  Markc,  c.  1. 

[  was  by  the  commaundement  of  the  law  for- 
n,  my  synfnll  rsnye  was  not  onely  not  reslrayned, 
take  strength. 

Id.  Romtiines,  c.  7. 


med  quyckened  and 


He  signified 
happened  to  him  was  a  tl 
loose  townes  and    lordships 
ouer-much  thought  for  it.— 


When  we  were  ready 
wanted  any  Vrapo,  v\  hit 
from  these  parts  to  Trii 
the  French  for  trade  — 

Heere  the  Scotch  1 


yl.  Voyages,* 
depart,  he  demanded  ' 


idad  i 


prichil 


limselfe  nothing 

jioimsuea 

The  Pict  (saith  Ilerodiar, 

md  wombs  in  hoops  of 


being  tin 
for  the  state,  not 


:poit,  that  king  Edwai 
hsli.ue  "J  Scotland,  an 
lath  general!  ie  no  rse 
of  them  doo  wrap  then 

Id.  Description  of  Scotland 


Table-Tali.   Usury. 


Norv 


had  digested, 
True  and  brave  friendships  ; 
and  there  is  in  mankind  no  de 
also  a  degree  of  usefulness 
man  is  excellent,  1  may  be 

Let  your  deeds 

Make  answer  to  me  :  w..W..sarc 

Tillyouhavewlitperrorn.ai.ee  v 

Beaum.  §  FUtcU. 


Stokesley  of  Londo 


b.  ii.  Sat.  2. 


Slrypc.  Eccles.  Mem.  lien.  Fill. 


UST 

excellent  things  for 


being,  to  he  s 

ittt  time  here,  as  to  think  constantly,  without  remembering 
any  of  those  thoughts,  without  doing  any  good  to  itself  or 
others,   or  being  any  way  useful  to  any  oilier  part  of  the 


•  useful t y, 
to  our  ow 


-Locke.  On  Hum,  Undent 

shy] 


>t  in  any  state  act  decently, 
and  satisfaction  of  others, 
advantage  and  comfort. 

,  Ser.  19. 


There 

shall  not 
lawful ; 


•  and  understi 


Barrow,  Vol. 

M  The  act  of  perspicuous,  as  far  forth  as  perspicuous," 
is  another  peripatetic  ik-imitiun  of  a  simple  idea:  which, 
though  not  more  absurd  than  the  former  of  motion,  yet 
betrays  its  usetessness  and  insignificancy  more  plainly,  be- 
not  make  the  meaning  of  the  word  light  (which  it  pretends 
to  define)  at  all  understood  by  a  blind  man. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Undent,  b.  ill.  c.  4. 

are  many  companies,  sports,  and  recreations,  (I 
mention  particulars,  no  doubt  in  themselves  very 
>ut  yet  they  may  chance  to  prove  the  bane  of  the 
bold  user  of  them.)— South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  11. 

These  trees  commonly  grow  here,  as  indeed  usually 
vhere-ever  they  grow,  in  a  champion  dry  ground,  such  at 
least  as  is  not  drowned  or  morassy. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  c.  7. 

So  that,  absolutely  speaking,  in  this  strict  and  philoso- 
phical sense;  either  nothing  is  miraculous,  namely,  if  we 
the  power  of  God  ;  or,  if  we  regard  our  own 

wnat  we  can  natural,  as  what  we  call  supernatural,  is  in 

Clarke.  Evidences  of  Religion,  Prop.  14. 

Still  you  will  say  perhaps,  that,  explain  and  limit  it  as  we 
will,  it  is  very  hard  after  all.  that  in  order  to  obey  God,  and 
demonstrate  our  love  to  him,  we  must  disobey  the  dictates 
of  the  strongest  and  usefultesl  principle  he  hath  planted  in 
our  nature,  the  love  of  ourselves,  and  adopt  others,  often  of 
■very  undeserving  characters,  in  our  room. 

Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  16. 

The  concluding  book  of  scripture,  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  is  accused  of  obscurity,  and  consequently  of  useless- 
ness,  perhaps  beyond  any  other. — Id.  vol.  vi.  Ser.  31. 

I  would  my  son,  that  thou  wouldst  use  the  pow'r, 

Which  thy  discretion  gives  thee,  to  control 

And  manage  all. — Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xix. 

U'SHER.u.  )      See  Husher.   Fr.Huissicr;  It. 

U'sher,  n.  f  Uscin-e;  Sp.  Usier,  from  Fr.  Huis ; 
It.  Uscio,  a  door: — One  who  issues,  an  issuer; 
one  who  lets  out  at  the  door,  a  door-keeper. 

One  who  attends  the  entrance  or  departure  ; 
who  admits  or  introduces,  leads  the  way,  precedes 
as  introducer;  one  who  introduces,  (sc.)  to  the 
elements  of  learning. 

That  dore  can  none  rsher  shette, 

In  wluche  he  list  to  take  entre—  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Sir  Thomas  Luke  may  be  said  to  have  ushered  him 
[George  Villiers]  into  the  English  court,  whilest  the  lady 
Lncy  County  of  Bedford  led  him  bv  the  one  hand,  and 
William  eari  of  Pembroke  by  the  other. 

Fuller.    Worthies.  Leicestershire. 


governors  to  appoint  the 


Authority  (is]  given  to  the  sai 
cboolmasler  and  other  thereof. 

Strype.  Secies.  Mem.  Edw.  VI. 


Up  with  the  jocund  lark  (too  long  we  take  our  rest) 
Whilst  yet  lU'  bl'i^hmu-  d.iwn  out  of  the  chearful  eas1 
Is  ushering  forth  the  day  to  light  the  muse  along. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion, 
Nor  will  it  be  out  of  your  gain  to  make  love  to  her  tot 
ebe  follow,  not  usher  to  her  lady's  pleasure. 


B.  Jo,, 


the  > 


Donn 


Every   fast 


o/ the  Sol 
as  still 


,  Act  ii. 


ttshers  in  a  plague — South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  2. 

As  if  his  traitor's  father's  haggard  ghost, 
And  Somerset,  fresh  bleeding  from  the  axe, 
On  either  hand  had  usher'd  him  to  ruin. 

Rowe.  Lady  Jane  Gray,  Act  iv. 

We  had  no  sooner  got  on  board,  than  an  old  gentleman 


usher, 
oyagc. 


USU 
goods  to  the   poor  hinders 


apostle.— Id.  lb. 

U'SUFRUCT.  >    Fr.  Usuf,uict:H.  Usufrutto, 
UsOfeu'ctiart.  f  Sp.  Usufruto,    the  use,   em- 
ployment, or  possession  of  the  fruit,  produce,  or 
profit. 

But  if  in  the  marriage  hee  haue  a  childe  by  her,  which  is 
heard  once  to  cry,  whether  the  childe  Hue  or  die,  the 
husband  shall  haue  the  ctufruite  of  her  landes.  (that  is  the 
profit  of  them  during  his  iitel  and  that  is  called  the  curtesie 
of  England.—  Smith.  Commonwealth,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

Laws  indeed  have  introduced  away  of  speaking,  by  which 
the  property  and  the  usofuu-t  an-  dif.tiniruish'd;  but  in 
truth  the  usufructuary  has  a  temporary,  or  limited  property  ; 
and  the  proprietary  has  a  perpetual  usufruct,  either  at 
Wollaslon.  Religion  of  S'at.  s.  6. 


D'SURE,*^        Fr.  Usury  ;    It.  Usftra  j    Sp. 
C'suREK.  j    Usura ;     Lat.   Usura.      Usurer 

U'stRY.  V  is  generally  applied  to — • 

Usurious.        I       One  who  demands  and  takes 
Usura'riocs.  J  interest  (excessive  interest  1  for 
the  use  on  loan  of  his  money.      See  Cse,  and  the 
quotation  from  Smith. 

The  chartres  &."  the  scris  that  noied  Cristen  men, 
That  lay  for  vsurc  in  pris  elleuen  als  for  ten, 
Were  casten  in  fire  &  brent  in  podets  vilaynly, 
Of  Jues  slayn  &  schent  a  hundred  &  sexty. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  224. 
Hit  ys  nogt  semly  forsoth.  in  cyte  ne  in  borwton 
Ti;at  usurers  nth  regratours,  for  eny  kynne  geftes 
Be  fraunchised  for  a  free  man.  and  have  fals  name. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  43. 


For  a 


iGodl 


Shall  neuer  for  richesse  rich  be 
But  euer  more  poore  and  indigent 
Scarce  and  gredy  in  his  entent. — CI 


Than  vnto  hem.  that  ben  nought  great 
And  as  who  saith  ben  simple  and  pouere. 

Gower.  Con 
To  you  my  fader,  that  ben  here, 


By  such  vsurers  and  licentious  liuers  as  belonged  to 
the  realme  had  alreadic  beene  sore  corrupted. 

Holinshed.  Chronicles  of  England.  Hen.  III.  an. 

Leon.  She  writes  to  me  here,  that  one  Cacasago 


t  Wife,  Act  v. 
Nur,  You  should  not  need  to  fear  me,  madam, 
I  do  not  love  the  usuring  Jew  so  well. 

Id,    The  Night  Walker,  Act  iv. 
These  thoughts  when  usurer  Alphius,  now  about 

To  turn  mere  farmer,  had  spoke  out ; 
•Gainst  the  ides,  his  moneys  he  gets  in  with  pain, 
At  the  calends  puts  all  out  again. 

B.Jojison.  Praises  of  a  Country  Life. 

"Would  it  not  look  odly  to  a  stranger,  that  should  come 

into  tli is  land,  and  hear  in  our  pulpits  usm  ./  pn-achM  mrninst, 
and  yet  the  law  allow  it?— Selden.  Table-Talk.    Usury. 


B.Jon 


Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  v.  sc.  4, 

Though  it  be  ordinarily  true  here  also  that  he  that  doubts 
speculatively,  does  also  doubt  practically  ;  as  if  he  doubts 
concerning  all  usurarious  contracts,  whether  it  be  lawful 
Ul  concerning  this  which  him- 


self  i: 


Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience, 


So  that  if  a  common  wealth  permits 
change  or  contract,  it  is  not  unjust,  because  the  laws  ; 
the  particular  measures  of  justice  and  contracts. 


USTULATION.  Lat.  Ustulatus,  past  part, 
of  Ustulare,  to  burn  all  around,  formed  upon 
Zfstnm,  past  part,  of  Urere,  to  burn. 

A  burning. 


Uaekslone.  Commentaries,}}.  H.  c.  30, 

ut  two  definitions  that  can  possibly  be  giver 
is  the  taking  of  a  greater  interest  than  th< 
this  may  be  stiled  the  political  or  lepal  defi 

other  is  the  taking  of  a  greater  interest  thar 


plainly  enough  the  only  t 


USU'RP,  1 
Usirpa'tio 
Usc'rper. 

Usl'rping, 


^    Fr.  m 

I  Sp.  Usurp 
f  by  synco 
)  (Vossius,) 


rper ;    It.  Usurpdre, 
Usurpar ;     Lat.   Usurparet 
ncope      for      usuripare, 
use  much. 


To  seize  the  use  or  possession ;  to  arrogate 
the  possession  ;  to  seize  possession  of  the  right  or 
property  of  another. 

See  the  quotation  from  Locke. 
Their  name  of  godlihede,  thei  [deuilsj  han  byrsurpaeion, 
as  the  prophete  saieth.— Chaucer.  Tettament  of  Loue,  b. i. 

The  cities  adhearing  vnto  the  king  vsurped  diuers  castles 
belonging  to  the  master,  tooke  certain  commanders  and 
knights,  yea,  and  some  they  slewe  also. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

"Whiche  dispyte  to  hym  was  doone,  after  some  auctours, 
for  so  moche  as  he  had  trmrpyd  at  the  comon  grounde  of 
y«  cytie,  in  settynge  of  the  sayd  toure. 

Fabyan.  Chronyele,  an.  1325. 

The  Tyrians  diuinyng  that  Neptune  in  reuengyng  the 
vsurpacii-n  that  the  Macedos  had  made  vpon  the  sea  would 
shortly  destroy  ye  vrorke  that  they  had  made. 

Brende.   Quiutus  Curlius,  fol.  61. 

And  the  vsurping  of  a  few,  as  of  the  senators  after  the 
death  of  Tarquinius,  and  before  the  succession  of  the  tri- 
bunate, and  manifestly  in  the  Decemuirate,  but  more 
perniciously  in  the  Triumuirate  of  Ctesar,  Crassus,  and 
Pompeius.— Smith.  Commonwealth,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

Thanne  durynge  this  parliament  kynge  Edwarde  was 
proclaymed  vsurper  of  the  crowne. 

Fabyan.  Chronyele,  an.  M71. 


king.— Holinshed.  Historic  of  England,  b.  vi.  c.  8. 

But  whether  these  gouernors  {whose  names  we  haue 
recited)  were  kings  or  rather  rulers  of  the  common  wealth, 
or  tyrants  and  tsnrpers  of  the  gouernment  by  force,  it  is 
vncerteine.— Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

That  the  assignation  of  such  offices,  and  appropriating 
them  to  the  minister?  of  certain  persons  may  be  a  cancel  to 
secure  the  inclosures  of  the  clerical  orders  from  the  usurp- 
ings  and  invasions  of  pretending  and  unhallowed  spirits. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Pol.  Disc.  Pref. 

As  conquest  may  be  called  a  foreign  usurpation,  so  usur- 
pation is  a  kind  of  domestick  conquest,  with  this  difference, 
that  an  usurper  can  never  have  right  on  his  side,  it  being 
no  usurpation,  but  where  one  is  got  into  the  possession  of 
what  another  has  a  right  to. 

Locke.  Of  Civil  Government,  c.  17. 


her  blandishments  to  gain, 


Too  well  1 

Then  proudly  she  insults,  and  gives  you  careB 
And  jealousies  ;  short  hopes  and  long  despairs. 

Dryden.  1  PI.  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  ii 

Then  answer  thus  Ulysses  wise  return'd  : 
Yes— and  I  would  that  vengeance  from  the  gods 
Might  pay  their  insolence,  who  thus  usurp 
Dominion  here,  and  in  another's  house, 
"With  no  respect  of  right,  or  dread  of  shame, 
Much  evil  daily  work,  and  purpose  more. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b,  i 

UTE'NSIL.      Fr.    Utensil;     Sp.    Utensilios 
Lat.  Utensilia,  (ab  utendo. ) 

Any  article  necessary  for  use. 

They  bete  out  the  heddes  and  let  the  wyne  ronni 
stretes,  and  al  formys,  stolys  and  other  vlensilis 
howse  by  theym  foundvn,  ail  to  brake  in  peces. 
Fab 


I'.e 


Chronyele.  Phil.  IT. 
i  go  beyond  this  limit,  tht 


have 


natural  limit,  hut  may  extend  to  sumptuousness,  to  orna- 
ments of  churches,  to  rich  utensils,  to  splendor,  to  majesty  ; 
for  all  that  is  decent  enough,  and  in  some 
rery  lit. — Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b. 


tools  when  they  are  burnt  or  broken.-Specla/or, 

Of  all  the  utensils  which  necessity  and  ingenuity  hava 
concurred  to  produce  among  other  savage  nations,  they  saw 
only  a  basket  to  carry  in  the  hand,  a  satchel,  to  hang  at  the 
back,  and  the  bladder  of  some  beast  to  hold  water,  which 
the  natives  drink  through  a  hole  that  is  made  near  the  top 
for  that  purpose. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

U'TERINE.     Fr.  Uterin;     It.  Uterine,;    Sp. 
Uterine, ;    Lat.  Ulerintts. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  womb  (itrerws). 


UTT 

d  pavts  are  answerable  to  1 

the  bladder,  another  little 


i.uh-j  beside,  to  wit,  loci 
:her,  or  the  worabe:  an 
:ya.— Holland.  Plinie, 


Sulphur;  in  regard  whereof,  they  dry,  resolve,  moIHfie, 
attract,  and  are  good  for  uterine  effects,  proceeding  from 
cold  and  windy  humours. — Fuller.  Worthies.  Somersetshire. 


■>,  Oxort.  vol.  ii. 

UTI'LITY.  Yr.Utilite;  It.UtilitcL ;  Sp.Uti- 
lidad;  Lat.  Utilitas,  (from  utilis,)  that  may  be 
used.     See  Usb,  Usefulness. 

Utilitarian,  (sub.   and  adj.)  are   words  now  in 


The  r!i!iii<.'i-tn  know,?  the  asrvnrions  of  sygnesin  the  right 
circle  is  this. — Chaucer.  Astrolabie. 

Forsucheis  the  beneficial  goodness  of  God,  fhathewhiche 
gaue  vs  muche  before,  doeth  in  most  ample  wise  augment 
his  giftes,  beecause  he  right  wel  perceyueth,  that  what- 
soeuer  wasgeuen,  the  same  is  distributed  &  bestowed  to  the 
great  vtititie  of  munye.  — Udal.  Marke,  c.  4. 

"Where,  I  say,  the  attractive  pleasure  and  sweetnesse  of 
speech  is  not  without  some  fruit,  nor  void  of  utility,  there 
let  us  bring  in  withall  the  reason  of  philosophy,  and  make 
a  good  medly  of  pleasure  and  profit  together. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  16. 

Others  have  contended,  that  all  difference  of  good  and 
evil,  and  all  obligations  of  morality,  ought  to  be  founded 
originally  upon  considerations  of  publick  utility. 

Clarke.  On  the  Evidences,   Prop.  1. 

In  common  life  we  may  observe,  that  the  circumstance  of 
utility  is  always  appealed  to;  nor  is  it  supposed  that  a 
greater  eulogy  can  be  given  to  any  man,  than  to  display  his 
usefulness  to  the  public,  and  to  enumerate  the  services, 
"Which  he  has  performed  to  mankind  and  to  society. 

Hume.   On  the  Principles  of  Morals,  pt.  i.  §  5. 

A  theory  founded  on  utility,  therefore  requires  that  we 
should  cultivate,  as  excitements  to  practice,  those  other 
habitual  dispositions  which  we  know  by  experience  to  be 
generally  the  source  of  actions  beneficial  to  ourselves  and 
our  fellows;  habits  of  feeling,  productive  of  habits  of  vir- 
tuous conduct,  and  in  their  turus  strengthened  by  the 
re-action  of  these  last. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh.  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  s.6. 

U'TIS.  The  octave  of  a  legal  term  or  of  any 
festival,  from  A.  S.  Eahta,  ci^ht,  (  Skinner,)  or,  he 
adds,  in  another  place,  the  Fr.  Huit. 

Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  mean  festivity, 
jollity,  according  to  old  usage,  without  restraint. 

This  knyght  straunger,  for  the  loue  of  these  tydynges 
yt  he  had  brought  pleasaunt  to  t'      3 


Idw, 


Mth   t 


dayes.  tyll  the 
ronycte,  vol.  i.  c.  380, 
assemhle  tru 


kynge,  and  so  taried  the  sp 
Baynt  George. — Berners.  F 

Than  this  mater  was  determyned,  and  to 
vtas  of  saint  George  at  Westmynster.— /d.  lb.  vol.  ii.  c.92. 

1  Draw.  Then  here  will  be  old  vtis:  it  will  be  an  excel- 
lent stratagem.— Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

U'TLARY,  i.  e.  Outlawry,  (qv. ) 

By  the  statute  the  first  yeere  of  king  Henry  the  fift  and 
fift  chapter,  it  was  ordained,  that  in  suites  or  in  actions 
where  processe  of  vtlnru  lieth,  such  addition  should  be  to 
the  name  of  the  defendant,  to  shew  his  estate,  mystery, 
and  place  where  he  dwelleth,  and  that  such  writs  shall 
abate,  if  they  haue  not  such  additions,  if  the  defendant  do 


UTOPIAN.     Fr.  Utopie.     An  imaginary  place 
or  country,   (Cotgrave. )     A  place  of  imaginary 
happiness;    (Gr.  Ev,  and  twos.) 
I  think  if  men,  which  in  these  places  live, 
Durst  look  in  themselves,  and  themselves  retrieve, 
They  would  like  strangers  greet  themselvs,  seeing  then 
Utopian  youth  grown  old  Italian. 

Donne.  Let.  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 
But  let  no  idle  Donatist  of  Amsterdam  dreame  hence  of 
an  ulopicall  perfection.— Bp.  Hall.   Works,  voi.  ii.  p.  36S. 


U'TTER,  adj. 

U'tter,  v. 

U'tterance. 

U'tterer. 

u'ttering,  71. 

U'tterless. 

U'tterly. 

U'ttermost. 

U'tmost. 


See  Oct.  The  verb  to 
utter  is  formed  upon  the  adj. 
utter,  in  the  A.  S.  Ut-eerre, 
exterior. 

Out-er  or  outward, — situate 
on  the  outer  or  exterior  side  ; 
at  a  distance  from  the  centre; 
at  a  great  distance,  a  remote 
or    an    exceeding    distance : 


UTT 

and  thus,  generally,— remote,  exceeding  or  ex- 
cessive, extreme,  beyond  which  nothing  is ;  un- 
limited, unrestricted,  unqualified. 

To  titter, — to  put  out,  to  expel,  to  eject ;  to 
come,  put  or  send  forth,  to  vent,  to  emit ;  to  pro- 
duce publicly  :  (met.) — to  speak,  to  tell,  to  pro- 
nounce, to  proclaim,  to  publish. 

For  he  vtterliche  leueth  the  kepyng  of  hem,  and  neuer, 
but  whenne  he  bereth  haukes,  ne  vseth  he  gloues. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  482. 

But  the  sones  of  the  rewme  schal  be  cast  out  into  utmer 

derknessis,  there  schal  be  weepyugo  and  grynstyng  of  teeth. 

Wictif.  Matthew,  c.  8. 

And  the  children  of  the  kyngedome  shal  be  caste  oute  into 
t'/ierdarcknes  :  there  shal  be  wepynge  and  gnasshynge  of 
teth.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

With  danger  ttttren  we  all  our  chaffare. 

Chaucer.   Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6104. 

Among  al  this,  after  his  wicked  usage, 

This  markis  yet  his  wif  to  tempten  more 

To  the  vttereste  prefe  of  hire  corage. 

Id.  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8664. 

And  whan  they  herden  the  sentence 

Of  his  malice,  and  the  manace, 

Anone  tofore  his  owne  face 

Thei  haue  bim  vtterly  refused.— Gower.   Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Also  this  yere  was  an  acte  of  Parliament  for  wood  and 
coal  to  kepe  the  fulle  sise,  after  the  purification  of  our  ladie, 
that  shall  be  in  the  yere  of  our  horde,  M.  D.  xl 
man  shall  bargaine,   sell,  bryng,  or  conueigh  of 
sise,  to  be  vttred  or  solde,  vpou  pain  of  forfaiture. 

Fabyan.   Chronycle,  an.  154 

Yet  did  he  hide  within  him  a  secret  power  of  the  natu 
of  the  godhed,  which  than  &  neuer  afore  vttred  it  self,  wl 
the  graine  of  his  bodi  was  bruised  on  the  crosse,  and  w; 
in  death  (as  it  wer)  buried  within  ye  grounde. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  1 

Fnlowyng  the  wyl  and  pleasure  of  Jesus  Chryste,  who 
worke  I  labour  in  to  the  vtterest  of  my  power,  that  by  tl 
au;mii[-vng  of  the  glorie  of  his  ghospell  among  you,  wtiicl 
are  Gentiles,  I  maye  vnto  hym  offer  a  pure  sacrifice. 


VUL 


tti.it 


Longe  it  were  to  shewe  \ 
the  vtterans  of  ye  vnkyndnesse  of  his  ii  doughte 
y*  wordes  of  comforte  gyuen  to  hym  by  Agani] 
Cordeilla.— Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  15. 

And  thane  they  wolde  haue  fought  with  axes, 

erle  wolde  nat  suffre  theym,  and  sayde  he  wolde  na1 

fight  at  vttraunce,  sayeng,  they  had  done  ynough. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol, 

And  whan  he  sawe  hi 
was  sorie.— Id.  lb.  vol. 


F,.i 


tthe  i 


apeacher  therof. —  Udal.  Romaic 

But  peas  was  to  theym  vtterly  denyed,  except  they  wolde 
submytte  theym  hooly  to  the  correccion  of  the  pope. 

Fabyan.  Chron.  Lowys  IX.  an.  3. 
Anone  with  all  ordinaunce  and  shot  that  they  myght 
make,  they  dyd  ye  vttermost  of  theyr  poures  to  let  ye  perfy- 
tynge  of  this  brydge  and  passage  of  the  Cristen  host. 

Id.  lb.  Lowys  X.  an.  22. 
Than  kyng  Rycharde  [I.]  callynge  to  mynde,  that  the 

Frenshe  kynge.  approched,  made  hym  redy  and  sayled  into 
Normandy.— id.  lb.  an.  UU8. 


The  name  of  faith  being  properly  and  strictly  tak 

obiect  of  beliefe  :  neuerthelesse  sith  the  grounde  of  ( 

is  the  credibilitie  of  things  credited  ;  and  things  are 

credible,  eyther  by  the  knowne  condition  and  qualit 

the  vtterer,  or  by  the  manifest 

they  haue  in  themselues  ;  hereupon 

euer  wee  are  perswaded  of,  the  same  we  are  said  generally 

to  beleeue.— Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  b.  ii.  §4. 

Yet  if  by  chance,  in  utt'ring  things  abstruse, 
Thou  need  new  terms,  thou  mayst,  without  excuse, 
Feign  words  unheard  of  to  the  well  truss'd  race 
Of  the  Cethegi.— B.  Jonson.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 

Such  flights  also  haue  the  alewiues  for  the  vtleran 

this  drinke,  that  they  will  mixe  it  with  rosen  and  salt. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii. 

There  he  also  certaine  flaming  torches  shining  out  ii 
skie,  houheit,  never  seen  but  when  they  fall.    Such  a  ons 

shew  of  sword-fencers  at  utterance,  ran  at   imnne'nie  n 
sight  of  all  the  people.— Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  ii.  c.  26. 


Nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  da 


iMer 


praye 


eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  w 

ledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim,  with  the  hallow'd  tire  c 

his  altar,  to  touch  and  puriiY  the  lips:  <>t'  w  horn  he  pleases 
Milton.  Reason,  of  Church  Government,  b.  ii 
2151 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.ii.  c.  9. 

O  heaven  !  that  any  thing  in  the  likeness  of  man  should 
nffer  these  rack'd  extremities,  for  the  utterivg  of  his  sophis- 
cate  good  parts.— B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 


l  a  business  of  that  ciuil   srcivry  and  ditncult  discerning, 
r  not  to  be  overmuch  questioned  by  nearest  friends. 

Milton.  Doct.  &  Disc,  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  21. 

Howbeit  those  had  forsaken  his  father,  and  taken  part 

nth  him  against  his  said  father,  he  seemed  now  so  much  to 

lisl'ke,  that  he  rernonued  them  rilnhr  from  his  presence. 

Holinshed.  Chron.  of  England.  Rich.  I.  an.  1189. 

That  which  is  of  God  wee  defend,  to  the  vttermnste  of 
hat  hahilitie  which  he  hath  guen  :  that  which  is  otherwise, 
st  it  wither  eueu  in  the  root  from  whence  it  hath  sprung. 
Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Potilie,  b.ii.  §  1. 
"Why  doe  wretched  men  so  much  desire 
To  draw  their  dayes  vnto  the  utmost  date, 
And  doe  not  rather  wish  them  soone  expire, 
Knowing  the  misery  of  their  estate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  o.  S. 
Inflam'd  with   these  words,   they    all  vow  thir    utmost, 
the   Roman 


Milto 


liphing. 
*  Hislur, 


ikno 


.  ii. 


of  England, 

ir  power ;   and  If 


They  are  naturally  mischievous  to  their 
they  speak  not  maliciously,  or  sharply  of  witty  men,  'tis 
only  because  God   has  not    bestow'd   on   them  the  gift  at 
utterance.— Dryden.  Aureuge-Zehe,  Ep.  Ded. 
Achilles,  plunging  in  that  part  his  spear, 
Impell'd  it  through  the  welding  flesh,  beyond 

Still  uiiimpair'd,   hut  in  the  dust  he  fell. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxli. 

They  brandished  their  weapons,  and  seemed  resolved  to 
defend  their  roast  to  the  utli/rwsl.  though  they  were  but 

Lo !  the  night  is  long— 

A  night  of  nttrm.it  length  ;    nor  yet  the  hour 

Invites  to  sleep  —  Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xl. 

Then,  on  the  utmost  headland  of  the  coast 

We  timber  fell'd,  and  sorrowing  o'er  the  dead, 

"Water "d  his  fun'ral  rites  with  many  tears.— Id.  lb.  b.  xIL 

U'VEOUS.  Fr.  Ucee  :  It.  Uvea.  Cotgrave 
calls  it — *4  The  grapie  membrane  ( Lat.  Uvea,  a 
grape),  tearmed  so  because  it  resembles  the  skin 
of  a  black  grape." 

The  weans  coat  or  iris  of  the  eye  hath  a  musculous  power, 
'at  round  hole  in  it,  called  the 


pupil  or  sight  of  the  eye. — Ray. 


VU'LGAR,«h0. 

Vulga'rity. 


Fr.  Vulyaire  ;  It.  Votyare : 

Pp.  \'uhi<rr  ;  Lat.  Vuliiaria, 
from  Yu'yitSi  which  (  Vossius 
thinks)  may  be  from  Gr. 
Ox^os,  turba  ,■  Mo\.  Bo^Ao*, 
by     transposition,     /SoA^m, 


aining  to  the  multitude  or  many,  tha 
;ople :  —  common,     usual,    ordinary, 

n,  low,  gross;  common,  public. 

liche  olde  Engl t she  wordes  and  vuWari  no  wise  man 

ise  of  their  autiquitee  will  throwe  aside. 

Gotver.  Con.  A.  Ep.  Ded. 

e  not  here  the  statelye  princes  of  this  worlde  ashamed, 

wyll  haue  nothing  common  with  the  vulgar  people. 

Udal.  Marke,  c.  1. 

■  that  Torbereth  to  speke,  all  thoughe  he  can  doo  it  bothe 

ly  and  eloquentely  hycause  neyther  in  the  tyme  nor  in 


-Sir  T.  Etyot.   3 


s  vu/yiti-e/y  called  a  dys- 
Guiernovr,  b.  1.  C.  25. 

loquies,  whether  It  w«re 


shall  take  from  the  weight 


.  to  Etkon  BusiUke,  Pref. 


She  tells  you  too.  how  that  it  hounded  is, 
And  kept  enclosed  with  so  many  eyes, 

Nor  ever  may  descend  to  vulgar  ise. 
Or  be  below  the  sphere  of  her  abode. 

Daniel.   To  Lady  Ann 

e  Clifford. 

If  they  say  that  the  v 
veral  attributes  of  tha 

riety  of  deities,  worshipped  by  the 
figurative   ways   of  ex  pn-s-iti^  the 
incomprehensible  Being,  or  several 

WAD 


huu^hts  of  the  vulyar, 
■  world  vulgarly  doth 


'urn.  Undent. 
and  call  the  i 


[Fletcher]  without  losing  sight  of  the  characters  of  his 
speakers.  Ins  never  descended  to  vulgarism  or  affected  ob- 
scuriry.— P.  Fletcher.  Pise.  Eel.  Eel.  1.  Note. 

Verses  which  a  few  years  past,  were  thought  worthy  the 

are    now  admired   for   that   artless  simplicity  which   once 
obtained  the  name  of  coarseness  and  vulgarity. 

Knox.  Ess.  No.  47. 

But  Mrs.  Cole  lived  in  polished  society,  and  would  hare 

turned  with  contempt  from  the  reprobate  vulgarity  of  the 

fjequenicrs  of  Bartholomew  fair. 

B.  Jonson.  Bartholomew  Fair,  Actii.  sc.  1.  Note  by  Gifford. 

Their  decent  mode  of  preaching,  raises  a  respectful  atten- 
tion to  their  doctrine,  far  more  favourable  to  the  advance- 
ment of  r^uion.  titan  learning  sullied  with  pedantry, 
exhortation  vu\r,>  ize.t  by  low  wit,  argument  perplexed  by 
scholastic  suhiihy.    exposition  spoiled   by  quaintness,  and 


placed  pedantry.— Knux. 
AH  violations  of  pram 


£>s.   No.  .IS. 


all  ni'garitms,  solecisms 
ition  of  boys,  and  also  i) 
be  noticed  and  corrected. 


VU'LGATE.  The  old  Latin  version  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  as- 
cribed to  St.  Jerome. 


which  were  taken  out  of  the  bible, 
&c.  commonly  read  and  used  in  our  churches,  which  there- 
fore gave  the  greater  offence  to  the  zealots  of  these  times. 
Lewis.  English  Translations  of  Bible,  c.  1. 
Some  of  the  ancients,  and  particularly  Jerom,  translated 
the  epithet  Epioustos,  "  supersui>stantial  and  superessen- 
tial,"  instead  of  "daily,"  and  at  this  hour  it  stands  so 
translated  in  the  vufyate  bible,  for  ages  the  only  bible  of  the 
people.— Knox.  On  the  Lord's  Supper. 

VULNERABLE.  ^         Fr.   Vulneraire  :       It. 
xerary,  adj.       |    Vulnerabile  ;    ^.Vulne- 
rable ;     Lat.  Vtttnerarius, 
iulnerare,vuInus,2L\VQum\. 
Vulnerable, — that    may 
be  wounded,  hurt,  harmed,  or  injured. 

Vulnerary, — pertaining   to,   suited   to,   healing 
wounds. 

Let  fall  thy  hlade  on  vulnerable  crests, 

I  beare  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yeeld 

To  one  of  woman  borne. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  v.  sc.  7. 


WAD 


ulnerarie  drinke  to   be   made 


The  aspect  of  his  eye  i 


,  but  i 


It  is  enough  for  me  that,  de  facto,   there 
entercourse  between  the  magnetick  unguent  and  the  vul- 
nerated  body,  and  I  ne.-d  not  be  solicitous  of  the  cause. 

GtanviH.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  21. 

When  God  Toretels  by  the  prophet  Zachary  what  he  should 
suffer  from  the  sons  of  men,  he  says  expressly,  "  they  shall 
look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced;"  and  therefore 
shews  that  he  speaks  of  the  son  uf  God,  which  was  to  be  the 
son  of  Man,  and  by  our  nature  liable  to  vulneration  ;  aud 
v.  iLhal  furetels  the  piercing  of  his  body. 

Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  Art.  4. 


i  the  right  hand  nf  Achilles  beam'd 
arandish'd  spear,  while,  meditating 
lector,  he  explor'd  his  noble  form, 


Cowper.  Horner.  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 

Offer  yourself  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  parliament,  be 
promoted  tohonourand  emolument,  orin  any  respect  attract 
the  attention  of  mankind  upon  yourself,  and  if  you  are 
vulnerable  in  your  character  you  will  be  eeply  wounded. 

Knox.  Ess.  No.  So. 

The  gentler,  the  kinder,  tbe  more  Christian  mode  of 
expostulation  and  rational  concession,  whatever  concession 
can  be  made,  may,  like  a  balsamic  vulnerary,  heal  the  sore 
which  opposition  would  cause  to  rankle. 

Id.  Christian  Philosophy,  §GS. 

If  I  had  not  known  no  application  had  been  made  to  it,  I 
should  certainly  have  enquired,  with  a  very  interested 
curiosity,  after  tin1  .  uhi^mnj  herbs  and  surgical  art  of  the 
country. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

VU'LPINE.     Fr.  Fk/)»w,— fox-like,  of  a  fox, 
(vulpes.)     Lat.  Vulpinus. 
It  requires  as  much  policy  to  prow  good,  as  great.    There 


VU'LTURE.  >      Fr.  Vauhour ;    It.  Avvoltojo  ; 

Wi.TUROi's.  j  Sp.  Buitre ;  Lat.  Vultur,  a 
volando,  ob  crebrum  volatum  ;  because  constantly 
on  the  wing. 

Vulturous, — ravenous,  voracious. 

And  a  strange  thing  it  is  to  consider,  that  the  greedie  and 
rauenous  vultures  disdeined  to  praye  vpon  any  of  the 
reliques,  which  remained. — Hackltujt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

The  Wacke  vultures  are  th 


WAD 


Stunt.  Ye  dregs  or  baseness,  vullurii  amongst  men 
That  tyre  upon  the  hearts  nf  generous  spirits 

:"   ~t  tyre  no  generous  spirit.,. 


I  Cred.  You  i 

i  tyre  nothing  but  our  hackneys 

Beaum.  SFlelch.  Honest  Man's  Fortu 


-Onhisbosoi 
r,  digging  tlir 
r.  with  their  ( 


He  was  shut  up  aione   in  the  bladder,   his  nlturoju 
stomach  lets  loose  upon  himself,  and  within  few  minutes 
the  other. 


Hammond.    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  473. 


.  the  t 


,  argueth  ill  nature  to  be- 
ucuuininanr.  la  vunurmi,  nature,  w  hid.  easily  smellelli  out, 
nd  hastily  flyeth  toward,  aud  greedily  feedet'h  on  carrion.) 
Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  20V 
There  also  Tityus  on  the  ground  1  saw 
Extended,  offspring  of  the  glorious  earth  ; 


Nine  i 


;  he  o'respread,  and. 


311  Ins  liter  prey'd, 
tor  his  hands  were  free 
-Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xf. 

U'VULA.     Fr.   Uvule ,    It.   Uqola,  from   Lat. 


and  < 


)  called  (uva)  quia  luteo  colore  subru- 
referens  figuram,  (Vossius.) 


rXCRIOUS.  ,}       Lat.  Uxorius,  of  or  per- 
Uxo'ruotsLY.       Staining    to    a   wife,    (uxor.) 
Uxo'itioi'sstss.  J  Usually  denoting— 
Too  fond  of  a  wife,  too  yielding,  conceding  and 
complying  to  a  wife. 


Trust  nothing  that  the  boy  lets  fall. 

My  lords,  he  hath  plots  upon  you  all. 

A  pensioner  unto  your  wives, 

To  keep  you  in  uxorious  gyves.— Id.  Time  Vindicated^ 


nd  the  author  o 
em,  to  have  bei 
las,  by  a  troop  c 


hat  kind.    No  man  ' 


Holland.  Ptinie, 


What  if  I  had  writ  as  you 
aid  Mime,  Mundus  alter  ai 
ike  some  young  Cephalus  c 
housewives  in  Viraginea,  at 
wear  himself  an  usurious  t 

Milton.  An  Apologie  for  Smectymnuus,  Introd. 

If  thou  art  thus  uxoriously  inclin'd, 
To  bear  thy  bondage  with  a  willing  mind, 
Prepare  thy  neck,  and  put  it  in  the  yoke; 
>  mercy  from  thy  woman  look. 

Dryden.  Jurtiial,  S»t.  8. 
nail  of  tha 


But  for  i 


w. 


W  hath  taken  his  name  (says  Butler)  not  of 
his  force,  as  other  letters,  but  of' his  shape,  which 
consisteth  of  two  U's  (UU);  or  (B.  Jonson), 
according  to  our  present  mode  of  writing,  it  is 
V  geminated  ( W )  in  full  sound.  B.  Jonson 
adds, — Though  it  have  the  seat  of  a  consonant 
with  us.  the  power  is  always  vowelish,  even  where 
it  leads  the  vowel  in  any  syllable ;  as,  if  you  mark 
it,  pronounce  the  two  uu.'like  the  Greek  s,  quick 
in  passnge  ;  and  these  words,  uu-ine,  n-ine,  uu-ant, 
u-ant.  suu-am,  sx  am,  will  sound,  wihe.'icarlt,  swam. 
Put  the  aspirate  before,  and  kuu-at,  he-at,  i\c. 
will  be  what,  &c. 

WAD.     A.  S.  Wad,  i.  e.  wood,  (qv.) 


ground 
afraid 


WAD,  v.        -\       Lye  calls  it  a  coarser  kind  of 

WAD.n.  V  cloth,  to  stuff  cloaths;   from  the 

Wadding,  n.  J   hi  Vad,  rod.    Skinner,— A  wad 

of  straw,  fascis  struminis,  from  A.  S.  Weod,  straw, 


(i.e.   weed.)      Holland   translates   manipulus — a! 
wad  or  bottle,  (i.  e.  bundle.)     Ihre  says — Wad  is 
Scythian,  and  to  be  found  in  every  dialect  of  that  ' 
tongue.    Gcr.  Wad  (Wachter)  is, — tela,  opus  tex-  I 
turn,   (perhaps  any  thing   weaved,  weav'd,   wead,  \ 
wad,)  sive  pannus,  sive   linteum.     (See  Weed.) 
Applied  first  to  a  quantity,  mass  of  weft  or  wad  ,■ 
then  to  a  lump,  package,  bundle.      Wad  is  now 
used   to   denote    any   thing   pressed,    squeezed, 
stuffed  in  ;  into  a  gu'n,  clothes,  Xc. 

But  to  saye  the  trouthe.  they  were  but  poorelye  armed  ; 
many  had   no  armure   hut  their  cootes  of  wadmotl,  and 

rirniM-  l'hiss  clothe. 


When  it  [lupines]  is  cut  downe,  make  it  into  t 
ottles.  [manipula.]  and  so  hurie  them  at  the  roots  c 

nd  vines  est,ecia,l\  —!!■•::„ „,/.  l'linie,  b.  xvii.  c.  9. 


And  o'er  the  seat  with  plenteous  wadding-  stuffd, 
Induc'd  a  splendid  cover,  green  and  blue, 
Yellow  and  red.  of  tap'stry  richly  wrought 


Cowper.  Task,  b.  i  - 
A.S.  Wad-an;    Gcr.  W„d-er. ; 
Dut.   Waed-en  ;     Sw.  HWa,    ire, 
go,    to    walk,    (to    make    way.): 

iw,  applied 

ugh  water,  high  grass,  any  thins 
otion  ;  and  hence,  to  move  slowly 


WADE,  v.    1 

Wa'ddle,  v.  ) 
ambulare, — to 
Generally,  as  n< 

To  walk  thro 
impeding  the  m 
and  laboriously. 

To  waddle,  (Lye  thinks  is  a  frequentative  of 
wade,) — to  move  with  frequent  efforts  on  each  side 
alternately. 

if'adetti  wel  in  the  water,  and  wasche  gow  wel  there. 


I  Plouhman, 


r  being  wadded. 

Cooper.  Ver-Verl. 


Sampnours  Tale,  v.  7677. 
"Whan  might  is  joined  unto  crueltee. 
Alas!  to  depe  wol  the  venime  trade. 

Id.  rite  Monies  Tale,  v.  14,413. 
And  this  geant  also  gladde  is, 
And  tokethisladie  vp  alone, 
And  set  hir  on  his  shulder  softe  • 
And  in  the  flocde  began  to  wade.— Cower.  Cart,  A,  b.ir. 


WAP 


driuen  te  wade  vp  to  the  arme-holes  60 

before  wee  coudde  pet  into  the  boate,  by 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.iii.  p.  SI  1. 

Deepe  was  he  drenched  to  the  vpmost  chin, 
Yet  gaped  still,  as  coueting  to  drinke 
Of  the  cold  liquor,  which  he  waded  in. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
Nor  let  the  water  rising  high, 
As  thou  wad'st  in,  make  thee  crie 
And  sob,  but  ever  live  with  me, 
And  not  a  wave  shall  trouble  thee. 

Beaitm.  %  Fletch,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  iii. 

This  having  learnt  by  such  as  were  tak'n,  or  had  run  to 

htm,  he  first  commands  his  horse  to  pass  over;  then  his 


Milton.  Historie  of  England,  b.  ii. 
They  tread  and  waddle  all  the  goodly  grass, 
That  in  the  field  there  scarce  a  corner  was 
Left  free  by  them.  Drayton.  The  Moon-Calf. 

And  since  that  time  it  is  a  eleuen  yeeres.  for  then  she 
could  stand  alone,  nay  bi  th'  roode  she  could  haue  runne, 
&  wadted  all  about.— Shakespea re.  Rom.  fy  Jul.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

As  children  wading  from  some  river's  bank 

First  try  the  water  with  their  tender  feet ; 

Then  shruddring  up  with  cold,  step  back  again. 

Dryden.  Secret  Love,  Act  v. 

Foreseeing  a  necessity   of  wading   through   rivers    fre- 
quently in  our  land-march,  I  took  care  before  I  left  the  ship 
to  provide  myself  a  large  joint  of  bambo,  which  I  stopt  at 
both  ends,  closing  it  with  wax,  so  as  to  keep  out  any  water. 
Dampier.   Voyages,  an,  1681. 

As  when  a  dab-chick  waddles  through  the  copse 

On  feet  and  wings,  and  flies,  and  wades,  and  hops  ; 

^o  labouring  on  with  shoulders,  hands,  and  head, 

Wide  as  a  windmill  all  his  fingers  spread. 

Pope.  Dunciud,  b.  ii. 

He  turns,  and  they  iurn  ;  big  with  care, 

He  waddles  to  his  elbow-chair, 

Squats  down,  and  silent,  for  a  season, 

At  last  with  Crape  begins  to  reasoi 


urchill.  Ghost,  b.  iv 
Bering  as  sinks  anc 


We  shall  look  upon  the  s 
cess-pools  of  the  universe,  to  drain  off  the  evil  therein  from 
all  the  rest,  and  the  drudgery  of  wading  thro'  them 
dee  to  be  shared  in  rotation  by  all  alike. 
Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.iii. 


WATER,  n.\        Fr.   Gauffre,   goffre  ;      Dut. 
Wa'fer,  v.      S  Waefel.     In  Low  Lat.  Gufrum, 
(Vossius,  De  Vit.  b.  ii.  c.  8.)     Martinius  (in  voce) 
derives  from  the  Gr.  Kcmv^wu,  crustulum,  a  small 
cake.      Skinner, — from  the  verb  to  wave,  q.d.  to 
raise,  and  when  raised,  moved  backward  and  for- 
ward with  the  hand — in  reference  to  the  elevation 
of  the  Host. 
Mynstralcie  can  ich  natmuche.  bote  make  men  murye 
As  a  waffrer  with  waffres. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  253. 
"Wyte  God  quath  a  wnfrestre.  wist  ich  the  sothe 
Ich  wolde  no  forther  afot.  for  no  freres  prechinge. 

Id.  p.  125. 
He  sent  hire  pinnes,  methe,  and  spiced  ale, 
And  wafres  piping  hot  out  of  the  glede. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3380. 
And  right  anon  in  comen  tombesteres 
Fetis  and  smale,  and  yonge  fruitesteres, 
Singers  with  harpes,  baudes,  wafereres. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  V.  12,414. 
Thy  check,  now  flush  with  roses,  sunk  and  lean, 
Thy  iins  with  rage,  as  any  wafer  thin, 
Thy  pearly  teeth  out  of  thy  head  so  clean, 
That  when  thou  feedst  thy  nose  shall  touch  thy  chin. 

Drayton,  Idea  8. 
John.  Let's  go  I  say  : 
A  womans  oaths  are  wafers,  break  with  making. 

Beaum.  «■  Fletch.   The  Chances,  Actii.  sc.  1. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  curious  worke  in  pastrie,  the  fine 
cakes,    wafers,    and    roarclip. lines,    arlifi.  rally    carved,    en- 


The  vse  of  wafer-cakes,  the  customs  of  godfathers  and 
godmothers  in  baptisme,  are  things  not  commanded  nor  for- 
bidden in  the  scripture,  things  which  haue  bin  of  old,  and 
are  retained  in  the  church  of  Rome,  euen  at  this  very 
houre.— Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  b.  iv.  §  6. 

WAFT,  n.      ~\       Waft,  n.  is  the  past  part,  of 
Waft,  v.  I  the  verb  to  wave,  (qv. ) — waved, 

Wa'ftage.  I  wav'd,  waft :  and  the  verb, 
Wa'fter.  [  (formed  upon  the  noun,)  To 
Wa'ptino,  n.  I  waft,  is— 
Wa'fture.  J  To  move,  or  cause  to  move;  to 
impel  by  a  waving  motion,  or  motion  of  the  waves, 
VOL,  II. 


WAG 

of  the  wind ;  to  blow,  to  inflate  ;  to  move  or  float 
over  or  upon  the  waves  or  water ;  to  make  a 
waving  motion,  as  a  sign  or  notice;  to  beckon. 

For  all  this  while  he  waft  about, 

Both  one  day  and  othir, 

On  purpose  for  to  hire  the  quest 

To  hangin  his  brothir.— Chaucer.  Cokes  Tale  of  Game! yn. 

Neither  was  it  thought  that  they  should  get  any  passage 
at  all,  till  the  ships  at  Middteborough  were  returned  into 
our  kingdome,  by  the  force  w!i'?icul'  they  might  be  the  more 
strongly  wafted  ouer.— Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.i.  p.  175. 

And  thus  marching  towards  our  botes,  we  espied  certaine 
of  the  countrey  people  on  the  top  of  Mount  Warwick  with 
a  Jh'j.  wading  us  backe  a^aine  and  making  great  noise. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  63. 
And  good  men  are  tossed  in  a  tempest,  crying  and  praying 
for  a  safe  conduct,  and  the  sighs  of  their  fears,  and  the  wind 
of  their  prayers,  waft  them  safely  to  their  port. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.i,  Ser.  8. 
He  rather  prays  you  will  be  pleas'd  to  see 
One  such  to-day,  as  other  plays  shou'd  be  ; 
Where  neither  chorus  wafts  you  o'er  the  seas, 
Nor  creaking  throne  comes  down  the  boys  to  please. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Prol. 

Charon  denies  me  waftage  with  the  rest, 
And  says,  my  soul  can  never  pass  the  river, 
Till  lovers'  sighs  on  earth  shall  it  deliver. 

Daniel.  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 
The  ships  appointed  wherein  they  should  go, 
And  boats  prepar'd  for  waftage  to  and  fro. 

Drayton.  Battle  of  Agincourt. 
Whence  iir'd  with  hope,  yet  freezing  with  despair, 
She  nearer  fearfully  approach'd  ;  and  there 
Sent  him  by  the  light  waftage  of  the  wind, 
A  sigh,  an  "  Ah  me,"  nuncios  of  her  mind. 

Sherburne.  Salmacis. 


iblis 


Beaum.  $  Fletch.  Mad  Lover,  Activ.  sc. 


Julius  Cursor,  Act  ii.  ec. 


For  so  have  1 1 


en  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  moon  dash  upon 
a  brazen  vessel,  whnse  lips  kissed  the  face  of  those  waters 
that  lodged  within  its  bosom  ,  but  being  turned  back,  and 
sent  oil' with  its  smooth  pretences  or  rougher  wafl'mys.  it 
wain- red  ithont  the  room,  and  beat  about  the  roof,  aud  still 
doubled  its  heat  and  motion. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Dying,  c.  3.  §  4. 

Methought  I  heard  a  confused  noise  of  soft  complaints, 
gentle  ecstacies,  and  tender  sighs  of  lovers,  vows  of  constancy 
and  as  many  complainings  of  perfkiiousness ;  all  which  the 

wmds  h':ij;,.d  .i\v;;v  us  soon  as  i\,':\  had  r<-  .->'■  n'd  my  hearing. 
Spectator,  No.  425. 


.  nftt 


Trail.  No,  Pandarus,  1  stalk  about  your  door, 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  waftage. —Dryden.  froil.  §  Cress.  Act  ii.  SC.  2. 

Though  choice  of  follies  fasten  on  the  great, 

None  clings  more  obstinate  than  fancy,  fond 

That  sacred  Friendship  is  their  easy  prey; 

Caught  by  the  wafture  of  a  golden  lure, 

Or  fascination  of  a  high-born  smile. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  2. 

It  was  calm  only  while  we  were  upon  the  rock,  except 
once  ;  and  even  tbe  gale  that  afterwards  wafted  us  to  the 
shore,  would  then  certainly  have  beaten  us  to  pieces.  . 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  C.  3. 

WAG,  v.  "\         Goth.    Waq-yan  ,     A.  S. 

Wag,  n.  Wuy-ian  ,-      Dut.  Waeghcn  ; 

Wa'ggery.  Ger.  Wachen ;     Sw.  Wagga, 

Wa'gging,  n.         movere,  motitare,  to  move,  to 
Wa'ggish.  >  move  freouently.    See  Wade, 

Wa'ggishly.  Way. 

Wa'ggisiiness.  To  move,  to  go ;  to  move 

Wa'ggle,  c  frequently,    to   and   fro  ;    to 

Wa'ggi.ing,  n.  J  shake.     A  wag, — 
One  who  makes  playful,  merry  motions,  plays 
merry,  frolicsome  tricks  or  antics  ;  a  droll,  a  joker. 
That  al  wagged  his  fleish, 

Let  brynge  a  man  in  a  bot.  in  myddes  a  brode  water 
The  wynde  and  the  water,  and  waggtjnge  of  the  bote 
Waketh  the  man  meny  tyme.  ' 

By  God,  right  by  the  hopper  wol  I  stand, 
(Quod  John)  and  seen  how  that  the  corn  gas  in, 
Yet  saw  1  never  by  my  fadir  kin, 
How  that  tli-.-  lioimer  //■"•  /./'-.*  til  and  fra. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4038. 
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Ouer  that  he  had  power  of  strength  to  pull  vp  the  6pere, 
that  Alisander  the  noble  might  neuer  wogge. 

Chaucer.   Testament  of  Lout,  b.L 

Wlianne  Roberde  hadde  harde  that  message  to  the  ende, 
he  wagged  his  hede,  as  he  that  cunceyued  s< 
in  this  reporte. — Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  223. 

And  in  the  towne  of  Bruges,  where  as  moost  resort 
of  the  Frensshmen,  they  murmured,  and  were  red 
warjgyng  of  a  rysshc  to  make  dcbalc  ana  stryfe. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cromjclc,  vol.  ii. 


Where  in  a  maze  they  I 
And  in  their  hands  thei 
"Which  neither  able  wer 


Spenser.  Faerie  Qua 


Look  all  these  ladies  eyes, 

And  see  i!  there  be  not  concealed  lies  ; 
Or  in  their  bosoms,  'twist  their  swelling  breasts 
The  wag  affects  to  make  himself  such  nests, 
-  hath  got  s 


His  subtle  shape  in.- 


HueS;  Cry  after  Cupid. 


My  lord  Digby  having  spoken  something  in  the  ho 
commons,  for  which  they  would  have  question'd  bin 
presently  called  to  the  upper  house.  He  did  by  the  I 
ment  as  an  ape  when  he  hath  done   some  waggery 


As  for  the  whii 
no  shade  at  all,  tl 
bling,  and  never 

Now  blushing, 


po,,:-,r  .i 


-Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  12. 
iling,  which  yo 


3  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear 
)  the  boy  Love  is  perjur'd  every  where. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  i.  sc.  1 


Clcr.  Faith,  nowweare  in  private,  let's  wanton 
and  talk  waggishly. — B.  Jonson.  Silent  Unman.  A< 

A  Christian  boy  in  Constantinople,  had  like  to  1 
stoued,  for  gagging,  in  a  waggish  ms 


Diues  downe,  and  secmes  r  :.nt i.. i pat. 
Mag.  Luc, 

Ursula.  I  know  you  by  the  wagling  o 

Shakespeare.  Much  Adoc  about  A 

"With  us  all  order  and  decency 


wdnessofNa 
relying 
flying ; 


is     jlOltlt      is    J.'ITVn  ;.;d 


humour. — Taller,  No. 

The  road  heing  obstructed  by  a  gate,  the  dog  was  com- 
manded to  open  it  :  the  poor  cur  looked  up  arm  irogyed  Ins 
tail  :  but  the  master,  to  shew  ihe  impalaime  of  his  temper, 


cha._- 

viande,  I  know  not  .   lait  upmi  rim  r-erm-.-rl  ef  it,  J  conceived 

so  good  an  idea  of  the  arrt 's  (Air    liaucr]  piety,  that  I 

bought  the  whole  book. — Spectator,  No.  S5. 

John  Birkenhead,  who  pleased  the  generality  of  readers 
with  Iris  waggeries  aud  bulloonries.  far  mure  llran  Heylii 


Wood.  Athena  Oxon. 
waggish  and  merry  ballad  tht 


.  ii. 


There 

hand  to  hand  in  MS.  concernini 
between  the  two  baronets,  and  g 
among  idle  and  vain  gentlemen 
and  minute  things  they  insisted 


fa  loaded  musket  ami 

o  a  wronger  lliiaa.  ami 

Search. 


inclined  to  make  his  first  rude  i 


-Id.  lb. 


■  Mirier 


y  nlarily  ;    he  seenia 

,  of  rail  s<  >  a  u;anr  her. 

liumbter.  No.  149 


WA'GES. 
Wage,  v. 
Wa'ger,  n. 
Wa'ger,  v. 
Wa'gerer. 
Wa'ging,  71. 


By  the  mere  change  of  g  into 
w  is  the  Fr.  Gage,  a  pawn  or 
pledge,  in  English  also  a  Gage. 
(See  Gage.)  Plural,  "  gages, 
wages,  hire,  stipend,"  (Cot. 
grave.)  Wages,  plural— i. 
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WAG 

That  for  which  any  persnns  gage,  or  engage,  or 
bind  themselves  to  perform  certain  duties. 

Wage,  wager,  or  gage, — a  pledge,  a  stake  ;  a 
pledge  of  battle,  or  to  maintain  or  carry  on  battle  ; 
and — 

To  wage  is — to  gage,  or — 
To  engage,  (in  battle,  or  war;)  to  engage  in, 
to  undertake,  to  commence,  to  carry  on. 

A  wager  is  also — a  pledge,  a  stake  ;   and  to  lay 
a  wager, — to  lay  down  a  pledge  or  surety ;  to  bet. 
"  Sir  Rauf  thou  resceyued  tlio,  bi  taile  &  bi  scrite. 
Thou  did  vs  more  trauaile,  ilk  man  thou  reft  his  wage." 

S.  Brunne,  p.  319. 
Cyrflon  was  austere,  to  Rauf  spak  fulle  grim: 
11  That  mad  the  Tresorere  thou  has  desceyued  him, 
&  me  &  many  mo,  fro  our  wages  gede  quite." — Id.  lb. 


WAI 


Therfur  gor 
And  yf  thei 


to  werre.  thei  wry  ten  hem  in  niibre 
serour  wane  liem  wages,  tiavayle  thei  neve  so 
Piers  Plouliman,  p.  405. 


And  pood  waqers  among  us  there  we  laid, 

Which  or  us  was  atired  most  goodlest. 

And  of  us  all  which  should  be  praised  best. 

Chaucer.  Assemblie  of  Ladies. 

The  Saxons  as  theyr  sowdiours  shul  defende  the  lande 
from  incursion  of  all  enemyes.  For  the  whk-he  the  Bntons 
•hulde  gyue  to  theym  competent  mete  and  wages. 

Fabijan.  Chronycle,  c.  S3. 

And  ye  same  season  there  was  a  wage  of  batell  before  the 
Frenche  kyng.^bytwene  two  noble  and  expert  knyghtes, 


Among  many  other  things  which  your  own  experience 
must  suggest  to  you.  it  will  be  very  obliging  if  you  please  to 
take  notice  of  wagcrers.— Spectator,  No.  145. 

the  natural  recom 


Smith.    Wealth  of  Katk 


T:.e 


Wa'gcon.  I  he) 

Wa'ggover.      (fro 
Wa'ggonry.     J  cai 


»yr  Aymon  of  Pomn 


-  Fouques  of  Archiai. 


Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle, 


.216. 

And  holding  them  [the  wiuei  and  children  of  their  poore 
tenan.:»]  in  such  slauery  as  though  they  had  beeneno  better 
then  dogges,  would  wage  them  against  a  grayhound  or 
spaniel),  and  lie  who  woon  the  wager  slmuld  euer  after 
hnlde  them  as  his  proper  goods  and  chattels,  to  do  with 


if  they  may  t 


f'hii 


i  good  a  name. 

llackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii,  p.  3C 
Which  to  express,  who  could  refrain  from  tears  I 
"What  Myrmidon,  or  vet  what  Dolopes? 
What  stern  Ulysses  waged  soldier? 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEncis,  b. 


Well. 


i  and  I  who  shall  1 


I  the  kyng,  lave  a  wager  x 

.     1  am  content,  quod  the  duke;  for  h 

wyn  money  of  the  kyng. 

Bemers.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii. 


h:.V 


The  which  offer  ye  kynge  acceptvd.  and  affer  cntryd  th 
towne,  of  whome  the  kynge  receyuyd  xl  M.  frankys.oriiii 
M.  Ii.  sterlynge,  tuw.irde  the  wo;t.,n.,  ■  of  his  knyghtys. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle.  CharlyYvi'l.  an.  8 
Where  by  Tom  Thum  a  fairy  page 
He  sent  it,  and  doth  him  engage, 
By  promise  of  a  mighty  wage. 

It  secretly  to  carry.— Drayton.  Nymphidia. 
Then  had  not  that  confus'd  succeeding  age 
Our  fields  ingrain'd  with  blood,  our  rivers  dy'd 
With  purple  streaming  wounds  of  our  own  rage. 
Nor  seen  our  princes  sl.iu^hter'd,  peers  destroy'd, 
Then  had'st  not  thou,  dear  country,  com'd  to  wage 
War  with  thyself,  nor  those  afflictions  try'd 
isuming  discord  here  so  long. 

Daniet.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iii 

- Till  at  the  last 

ieenVd  his  follower,  not  partner  ;  and 
i  wailg'd  me  with  his  countenance,  as  if 


Of  all* 


Shakespean 
t  able  to  wage  war  witl 


Coriojanus,  Act  i 
hin 


t  must  maintain  the  thing,  as  my  own  right. 

B.  Junson.  Staple  of  News,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
Qu.  And  who  shall  be  the  champions? 
Set.  1  beg  the  honor,  for  Eubulus  cause 
To  be  ingag'd,  if  any  for  Macarius, 
W7orthy  to  wager  heart  with  mine,  accept  it. 

Beaum.  §■  Ftetch.  The  Coronation,  Acti. 
Full  fast  she  fled,  ne  euer  lookt  behind. 
As  if  her  life  vpon  the  wager  lay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  3. 


do  not  (like  those  in  the  prophet)  spend  our  labour 
which  satisfieth  not,  nor  spend  our  money  for  that 
temporal   prosperity   and 


which 

eternal  felicity  are  th< 

therein  —Barrow,  vol. 

In  knots  they  stand 


of  the  labour  which  1 
3. 

a  rank  they  walk, 

;  reason  guide  : 


As  their  strong  fancies,  and  we; 
Their  wagers  back,  their  wishes. 

Dryden.  Palamon  #  Jrcite,  b.  iii. 


the  Saviour  is  engaged  is  very  different 
i  me  wars  wmrn   the  princes  of  the  world  wage 
another;  it  is  not  for  the  destruction  of  the  lives  of 
for  the  preservation  of  their  souls. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  S 

A.  S.  Waff-en ;  Dut.  Waey- 
hen  ;  Get*.  SYagen  ,-  Sw.  Waijn. 
the  verb  Wag-an,  tc 
carry,  to  bear.  ( See  Weigh,  ) 
As  currus,  a  currendo,  so  with  the  Ger.  Wt 
from  wey-en,  movere,  (says  Wachter.)  See  Wag, 
and  Wain  ;  and  the  quotation  from  Go!dinge*s 
Ccesar. 
A  carriage,  used  in  war,  to  carry  loads,  &c. 
And  whan  these  lordes  sawe  none  other  remedy,  the; 
trussed  all  their  hames  in  waganes,  and  retourned  to  thi 
hoost  before  Tourney. 

Bemers.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  62 

In  the  meanewhile  the  wagoners  withdrawe  themselue 
somewhat  out  of  tiie  battell.  and  set  their  wagons  in  sucl 
order,  that  if  they  be  ouercharged  by  the  ennemye, they  may 
haue  spedyeand  handesome  recours  vnto  them. 

Guldinge.  Casar,  fol.  105 

wheeles  of  the  wagon  wherin  I  was,  brake 
meanes  the  other  icagons  went  afore,  and 
i  that  had  charge  of  me  set  an  Indian  car- 
:  to  mend  the  wheele. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  484. 


And  hacke  returning  tooke  her  wonted  way, 
To  runne  her  timely  race,  whilst  Phoebus  pure 
In  westerne  waues  his  weary  wagon  did  recure. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  ( 

Bv  this,  the  Northern  wagoner  had  set 

His  seuenfold  teme  behind  the  stedfast  star. 

That  was  in  ocean  waues  yet  neuer  wet.— Id.  lb.  c.  2 

to  hinder  the  shogging  of  i 

wherein  it  rides,  let  him  beware  it  be  not  fatal  to 

was  to  Uzza. 

Milton.  Beason.  of  Church  Government, 


WAIL,  v.      \       Sen 
Wail,  n.  [WaU,\ 

Wailful.       (and  t£ 
Wa'iung,  n.  J    Gt/lZan 


Thus  o're  the  Elean  plains  thy  well-breath'd  horse 
Impels  the  flying  car,  and  wins  the  course, 
Or,  bred  to  Belgian  ivnggons,  leads  the  way 
Untir'd  at  night,  and  chearful  all  the  day. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iii. 

Begin  when  the  slow  waggoner  descends, 

Nor  cease  your  sowing  till  Mid-winter  ends. — Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

The  waggoner  soon  understands  that  the  road  is  as  free 

nives  at  the  one  he  cannot  enforce  the  other;  and  the 
Sunday  traveller  now  breaks  the  sabbath  without  any  ad- 
vantage gained  in  the  safetv  or  pleasure  of  his  journev. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  23. 

Serenius,— from    the    Goth, 
planctus,  icaila,  vociferari ; 
this  is  probably  the  A.  S. 
giellon,  gallon,  ejulare, 
ululare,  to  yell;    and  hence  also  the  It.Giulare, 
and  Lat.  Ejulare. 

To  utter  loudly,  (sc.)  grief,  sorrow;  to  complain, 
to  lament,  to  moan,  to  deplore. 

By  for  the  crois  on  my  knees  knocked  ich  my  brest 
Sykinge  for  my  sennes.  segsinge  my  paternoster 
Wepynge  and  waitings  tyl  icli  was  a  slepe. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  SI. 

But  to  whom  shal  T  gesse  this  generacioun  lyk  ?   it  is  lyk 
to  children  siuyngL'  in   chepynge  that  crien  to  her  pceris, 
and  seyn  we  have  sungen  to  you  :  and  ye  han  not  daunsid, 
we  have  mourned  to  you:  and  ye  han  not  wet/led  [olanxistis  ] 
Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  11. 
Or  hast  thou  some  remorce  of  conscience  ? 
And  art  now  fall  in  some  deuocion 
And  waiiesl  for  thy  sinne  and  thine  offence. 

Chaucer.  Troil.  §■  Cres.  b.  i. 

Weping  and  trailing,  cr.re  and  other  sorwe 
I  have  ynougli.  on  even  and  on  morwe. 
Quod  the  m3rchant.  and  so  have  other  mo, 


"Id,  Mat  chunlts  Prologue,  l 


f.issaivlra  whan  Mir  hrrdc  of  tins, 
The  whiche  to  Paris  sister  is; 
Anone  she  gan  to  wepe  and  wayle.- 
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I      We  haue  played  ycu  pleasaunt  thynges  vpon  our  prpeS, 

and  ye  haue  not  daunced :  we  haue  played  you  torowfuH 

thynges,  and  ye  haue  not  wayted.—  Udal.  Matthew,  c.  11. 

And  with  their  bloody  hands,  in  cruelty  do  frame 

The  traitfiti  works  that  scoume  the  pour,  without  regard 

of  blame. — Surrey.  Paraphrase  on  Psalm  73. 

O  queen  !  it  is  thy  will 

I  should  renew  a  woe,  can  not  be  told, 

How  that  the  Greeks  did  spoil,  and  ouerlhrow 

The  Phrygian  wealth,  and  wailful  realm  of  Trnv.  i> 

Id.   Virgite.  y£neis,\i.]i. 
And  happiest  is  the  seed  that  never  did  conceive  ; 
That  never  felt  the  w ai/j'u l  wrongs  that  mortal  folk  receive. 
Id.  Paraphrase  on  Ecclesiustes,  c.  4, 

But  the  palace  within  confounded  was 

With  wailing,  and  with  rueful  shrieks  and  cries. 

Id.   Virgile.  jEneis,  b-  ii. 
Who  now  has  time  to  waile  Plebeian  fates  ? 

May.  Lucan.  Pharsalta,  b.  ii. 

0  what  availes  it  of  immortall  seed 
To  been  ybred  and  neuer  borne  to  die ! 
Farre  better  I  it  deeme  to  die  with  speed. 
Then  waste  in  woe  and  waitefall  miserie! 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.4. 

Dost  thou  come  to  mock  me  ? 

Del.  I  do,  and  I  do  laugh  at  all  thy  sufferings  : 

1  that  have  wrought  *em,  come  to  scorn  thy  icoitin.ix. 

Beaum.  $  Ftetch.   l%,ie  Prophetess,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

To  fret  and  wait  at  that,  which,  for  all  we  can  see,  pro- 
ceeded from  good  intention,  and  tendeth  to  good  issue,  is 
pitiful  frowardness. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  23. 

This  is  her  house,  where  the  sun  never  dawns, 

Grim  spectres  sweep  along  the  horrid  gloom, 
And  nought  is  heard  hut  wailing*  and  lamenting* 

Howe.  Jane  Shore,  Act  V. 

The  females,  I  suppose, 

Whom  Athelwood  has  left  my  child's  attendants; 
That,  when  she  waits  the  absence  of  her  lord, 
,  and  sprightly-fancied  songs, 
;r  woes.  Masan.  Elfrida. 


May  steal  away  1 

WAI'MENT,r.^        In   Fr.  Ouemenier,   guer- 

'W.u'menting,  n.    >menter,    to    lament,    nui-ri, 
Waihenta'tion.  J  complain,  groan  ;     also,  to 
fret,  afflict,  or  vex  himself,  ( Cotgrave. ) 

Menage  endeavours  to  form  it  from  the  Lat. 
Qucerere  or  quotritarc. 
But  swiche  a  crie  and  swiche  a  wo  they  make, 
That  in  this  world  r.i's  creature  living. 
That  ever  herd  swiche  another  waiementing. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightet  Tale,  v,  EC5. 
But  it  were  all  to  long  for  to  devise 
The  grete  clamour,  and  the  waiementing, 
Whiche  that  the  ladies  made  at  the  brennirg 
Of  the  bodies.  Id.  lb.  v.  998. 

For  as  sayth  Salomon ;  Who  so  that  h?d  the  science  to 
know  the  peines  that  ben  established  and  ordeinned  for 
nne,  he  wold  forsake  sinne.      That  science,  saith  Seint 
ustin,  maketh  a  man  to  waimentcn  in  his  herte. 

Id.  Persores  Tale. 
Till  at  the  last  of  hriddes  a  score, 
Come  and  sembled  at  the  place 
Where  the  window  broken  was, 


fe  recouered  had  the  raine, 
pittious  moane  and  deare  waymenf, 

:e  from  teares  refraii 
Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii 


That  the  hard  rocks 


WAIN.     A  corruption  of  icagon,—wag*r 


That  me  uemvgte  ouer  grete  wateres  bothe  lede  &  brvng 
B.  Gloucester,  p.  41 

Go  back  ngain, 

Bootes,  thou  that  driv'it  thy  frozen  u-nin 
Round  as  a  ring,  and  bring  a  second  night 
To  hide  my  sorrows  from  the  coming  light. 

Beaum.  *  Ftetch.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  i 


vhichisa 


[  vse  the  word  c 

d,  as  I  remember,  vsed  by  Plinie,  lib.  33.  cap.  II. 

Holinshed.  Citron.  Description  of  Britaine,  C.  13, 


r.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  i 
So  when  the  never  settled  Scythian 
Removes  his  dwelling  in  an  empty  wain. 

P.  Fletcher.  Purple  I  lend, 
Cypress  provides  for  spoke?,  and  wheels  of  imhw. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Gcor$icst  \ 


WAK 

The  wain  goes  lieavily,  impeded  sore 
By  congregated  loads  adhering  close 
To  the  clogg'd  wheels.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

WA'INSCOT,  7i.   \  Dut.  Waeghen  -  schot, 

Wa'inscot,  v.  >  waege-schot,  from  waeghe, 

Wa'inscotting,  n.  )  flucttis,  (see  Wag,)  a 
wave,  (suys  Kilian  : )  and  Skinner  inclines  to  an 
opinion,  that  wainscot  was  so  called  from  the 
waving  veins  or  fibres  of  the  material.  The  quo- 
tation from  Pliny  in  some  decree  confirms  this. 
Scot,  in  Dut.  Scant,  beschol,  which  Kilian  calls 
conlii/natio  intermedia,  and  Ger.  Ge-schoss,  are 
from  the  A.  S.  Scitt-an,  Dut.  Schiet-en,  schutten, 
Ger.  Schiessen  ;  schutten,  to  shut;  and  hence, — 
to  close,  to  inclose.     And  hence,  wainscot, — 

Any  inclosure,  side  of  a  room  or  other  building1, 
formed  of  ma tr rials  (deals)  resembling  or  present- 
ing the  resemblance  of  waving  lines,  now  com- 
monly of  any  kind  of  boards,  and  sometimes  even 
of  other  materials. 

The  deals  of  oaks  are  especially  called  wainscot. 

This  rascal  fears  neither  God  nor  man,  he  has  been  so 
beaten:  sufferance  has  made  him  wainscot. 

Beuum.  £  Flelch.  A  King  £  No  King,  Act  v. 


Greekish.  Campain 


filld  the  room  with  a  very  grateful  odour.— Glanvill,  Ess.  7. 

After  the  king  was  murdered,  he  laid  by  all  his  cn'kvf  inns 

hands,  he  hid  them  behind  the  wuinsO"tri,io  of  his  stinlv. 

Burnet.  Life  of  Hale. 

When  he  is  pleased  with  any  thing  that  is  acted  upon  the 
6tage,  fliel  express  his  ;>ppi-ob,ilion  by  a  loud  knock  upon 
the  benches  or  the  wainscot,  which  may  be  heard  over  the 
whole  theatre.— Spectator,  No.  235. 

When  the  important  day  arrives,  the  two  doughty  dispu- 
tants go  into  a  large  dusty  roonr  full  of  dirt  and  cobwebs, 
with  walls  and  wainscot  decorated  with  the  names  of  former 

names  witli  their  penknives 


No.  77. 


WAIST.     See  Was 


WAIT,  v.  *)        Fr.  Gtteltcr,    aguetter ;       Ger. 

Wait,  n.     1   Wachten,    is   the    same   word   as 

Wa'iter.     [watch,  differently  written  and  pro- 

Waits.       J  nounced. 

To  watch  or  be  on  the  watch  j  to  be  vigilant, 
attentive;  observant;  to  attend,  to  observe;  to 
lie,  stay,  or  keep — upon  the  look  out,  in  attend- 
ance, in  observation,  in  expectation  ;  to  stay,  to 
expect. 

Waits,  is  a  name  applied  to  musicians,  who  go 
round  in  the  night,  mid  wake  the  neighbourhood 
with  their  music  and  the  congratulations  of  the 


ITir  frendes  fnlle  fiste  wailed  abnute  &  woke, 

5:  Matrt  at  the  last  kyng  Steuen  scho  toke, 

&  led  him  to  Bristow.  R.  Brunne,  p.  120. 

And  al  the  Lordeshep  of  Lecherye.  in  Iengtheand  in  brede 

As  in  workes  and  in  wordes.  waitinqes  of  eyes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  29. 
Ilritheren,  be  ghe  my  foloweris,  and  wnile  ghe  hem  that 
palken  so  as  ghe  ban  ourefourme. —  Wtclif.  I'uiptnsis,  c.  3. 


For  whether  that  he  paide,  nr  toke  by 
Algite  he  wailed  so  in  his  achate. 
That  he  was  av  before  in  good  estate. 
Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Cunle 


<  Tales,  v.  574. 


For  al!  thy  song,  and  all  thy  rninstralcic, 
Fnr    .1  dr.'  ;■„><;■,,,  hlered  is  thin  eye, 
With  on  of  litel  reputation. 

Id.  The  Manciples  Tale,  V.  17.202. 
And  certes,  lord,  to  abiden  your  presence 
Here  in  this  temple  of  the  goddesse  Clemence 
We  ban  ben  waiting  all  this  lonrtenight. 

Id.   The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  932. 

And  this  maner  of  vsage  in  my  seruice,  wisely  nedeth  to 

be  ruled,  from  waiters  with  enuie  closed,  from  speakers  full 

of  i.ingeling  wordes,  from  proude  folke  and  bautin,  that 

lambes  and  innocentes  both  scornen  and  despisen. 

Id.   Testament  of  Lone,  b.  lii. 

This  cardinall  his  time  hath  wailed.— Gower.  Con,  A.b.ix. 


WAK 

And  these  varlettes,  whan  thei  had  brought  hym  home  to 
his  house,  than  they  shulde  go  to  dyncr  where  they  lyst, 
and  after  dyner  returne  agayne  into  the  strete  before  his 
lodgyne;,  and  there  abyde  tyll  he  come  out,  and  to  wayt  on 
him  tyll  souper  tyme. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  29. 

If  such  Pharisees  beeyng  duelyt  olde  of  their  ill  doinges 
thei  done  not  emende.  tiieir  eounipoisrnie  must  he  shunned, 
seeing  thei  are  vncurahle  :  and  the  simple  are  to  be  warned 

them.— Udal.  Luke,  c.  21. 

The  erle  departed,  and  going  his  way  sate  downe  at  the 
galleries  ende  in  the  halfe  place  upon  a  forme,  that  was 
-standing  there  for  the  wat/ters  ease,  and  calling  his  Sonne 
thither  said  unto  him  to  this  effect. 

ll'gat.  Account  of  Q.  Anne  Bulleine. 
One  day,  as  he  forepassed  by  the  plaine 
With  weary  pase,  he  farre  away  espide 
A  couple  (seeming  well  to  he  his  twaine,) 
Which  honed  close  vnder  a  forest  side, 
As  if  they  lay  In  wait,  or  else  themselues  did  hide. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 
Fab.  The  touch  is  excellent,  let's  be  attentive. 
Jac.  Hark,  are  the  waits  abroad  ? 
Fab.  Be  softer  prethee, 
'Tis  private  musiek. 

Beamn.  Ss  Fletcli.  The  Captain,  Act  ii.  se.  2. 
There's  two  shillings, 
Let's  have  the  wails  of  Southwark, 

fellows  as  any  are  in  England. 
Id.  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  Prol. 
Pha,  What  sawcy  groom  knocks  at  this  dead  of  night? 


W  A  K 


They 

Phi 
Where  be 


i  his  death,  th.a  i.uvis  i 


ler  time  he  twice  chang'd  his  ci 
ir  apparel  ;  to  whom  the  emperor 
i  bread  and  drink  with  his  own  ha 


own  houshold.—  Milton.  History  of  Muscovia,  c.  5, 

On  the  east  side  of  this  channel  : 
for  the  Lima  fleet,  which  we  were  in 
way. — Dumpier.    Voyages,  an.  1GS5. 

The  waits  often  help  him  through 


•JofM 

nel  all  our  fleet  lay  waiting 

re  in  hopes  would  cume  this 


ngnllnw, 


pounds  by  : 


li.-in  uniiiiLtry.—  Taller,  No.  TT1. 
We  change  our  taverns  accordinj 

nllnlilc    pr.'H't  ices    in    tin.'  Setllim.'  I 

ees  any  bold  rebellion  in  point  of  a 


Entering  the 


Wa 


Wa'kefui.ly. 
Wakefulness. 
Wa'ken,  v. 
Wa'kener. 
W.a'kening,  n. 
Wa'ker. 
Wa'king,  I 


le  suspects  any  trea- 
Spectalor,  -No.  ins. 
cir  complaisance,  ami,  instead  of 
.—Rambler,  No.  26. 

See  Awake,  and  Watch. 
A.  S.  Awacian,  wac-ian  ,-  Ger. 
Wachfrn  ,■  Dut.  Wae/ten  ; 
Svv.  Wa/ta,  vigilare,  excu- 
bare,  to  be  vigilant ;  to  raise, 
rise,  i 


To  rouse,  (sc.)  the  senses 
from  inertness  or  inaction, 
from  dormancy,  from  sleep ; 
to  rouse,  to  be  or  cause  to 
alert,  to  excite,  to  quicken. 
A  wake  is  a  feast  kept  on  the  first  day  of  the 
consecration  of  a  church,  and  on  the  anniversary  of 
it ;  and  so  called  because  the  night  is  spent  awake 
(in  watching),  and  partly  in  singing  ;  they  were  sub- 
sequently transformed  into  meetings  of  amusement 

Liche-wake.—a.  watching  of  the  dead. 
Wake  of  a  ship, — course  kept  or  watched. 
The  Scottis  did  first  mys,  thei  wakend  alle  that  wouh. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  271. 
He  fond  fulle  wele  &  sone,  that  Harald  nought  lie  slepe, 
To  proue  with  dede  to  done  fulle  wakand  on  him  lepe. 

Id.  p. 71. 
Hir  frendes  fulle  faste  waited  aboute  &  woke, 
&  Maid  at  the  last  kyng  Steuen  scho  toke, 
&  led  him  to  Bristow.  Id.  p.  120. 

And  he  cam  to  hise  disciplis  and  founde  hem  slepinge 
and  be  seide  to  Petre,  so  wher  ye  myghten  not  oon  our 
wake  with  roe?     Wake  ye  and  preie  ye  that  ye  entre  not 
into  temptacioun,  for  the  spirit  is  red  \  but  the  llcscb  is  svk. 
lViclif.  Matthew,  c.  26. 
Tweyne  in  abed  the  toon  schal  be  taken  and  the  tother 
left.     Therfore  wake  ye,  for  ye  witen  not  in  what  our  the 
Lord  schal  come.— Id.  lb.  c  2*. 
2155 


Two  shal  be  grindinge  at  the  myll  the  one  shal  be  rev 
ceaued,  &  the  other  shal  he  refused.  U'o/.e  therfore,  because 
ye  knowe  not  what  hourc  your  master  wil  come. 

Bible,  1551.  c.  24. 
Ill  perells  in  the  see,  in  percils  among  false  hritberen.  in 
'  and  nedynesse,  in   native   woliingn,  in   luingur  and 


thirst,  in  manye  fastyngis,  in  co-old  and  I 


lif.  2  Corynth, 


For  in  his  herte  he  could  well  divine, 
That  Troilus  al  night  for  sorow  woke, 
And  that  he  would  tell  him  of  bis  pioc. 
This  knew  he  well  ynough  without  hoke. 

Chaucer.  Troil.  It  Ores.  b.  V. 
The  waker  gose,  the  cuckowe  euer  vnkind. 

Id.  Assemblie  of  Fe-wles. 
Lordings,  the  time  it  wasteth  night  and  day, 


that 


neth  t 


Id 

Mi 

nofl 

aw, 

Pi 

oi.  v.  444.1. 

th  Seir 

t  Bernard 

wh 

e  tha 

I  II 

ve. 

shal  have 

prechin 

g6  )u'?we. 

;,.; 

"'in", 

r  L 

re 

Jesn    Cist 

Ins   trn.p- 

,//.,;„ 

pep 

filthe  tha 

Id. 

The  Pel 

onis  Tale. 

rcitc  is 

brent  to  a 

sher 

cold; 

wnl„-  ira 

tin 

kes  pi 

y 

pfaces 

-ne  kepe 

not 

to  s.n 

Id.   The  Krtitjhtcs  Tale,  v.  2862, 


Con,  A.  b.  Iv. 


Hut  nctheles  i 


Johan  Lyon    was  w.-ll  adn  Ttysed  of  all   these  matte™  : 
than  he  began  a  lytell  to  wake,  mid  sayd  to  hymselfe,  I  liaue 

I  shall  «'«/«.— lienu-rs.    Fmi^a/l.  Cn,.L,,c(-,  vol.  i.  C.  3*8. 


The  curable  r.-ms-il  In  lie  made  in    Hn-rnvgnc  of  tymbere 
a  closure  of  a  towne,  or  lylce  a  parke.  v<  \vhe  they  hail  takS 

more  at  tliej  r  ease,  vJout  ,<-,/'..>,■■</  or  skhes. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  e.  49. 
I  woulde  ye  shoulde  be  more  -vvnrthie  mehres  of  Cliristes 
body,  continue  in  prayer,  not  as  dull  and  heanye  people  by 
reason  of  any  surfetyng,  but  as  sober  &  ira/a-full. 

Even  of  vices  he  made  his  profit,  making  the  cowardly 

fear  would  make  him  very  wakefutly  perform. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 
And  every  village  smokes  at  waTtas  with  lusty  cheer. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  27. 
Clo.  Faith  some  pretty  fellow, 
With  a  clean  strength,  (hat  cracks  a  cudgel  well 
And  dances  at  a  w<ih,\  and  plavs  at  nine-holes. 

Jieaum.  8>  I'd  U  h.    Tlf  Co/dain,  Act  I.  6C.  2. 


Make  her  perhaps  contains  that  else  wmilrl  alpates  fleet. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 
"  Hut  after,  bolden'd  with  my  first  suecesse, 

I  durst  essay  the  new-found  paihs,  that  led 
To  slavivh  Jlnsni's  dullard  slu.L'-ishjiesse ; 

"Whose  sloth- 'ful  Siiune  all  winter  keeps  his  bed 
But  never  Sleeps  in  summer's  ick.-fnhirssp-" 

P.  Fletcher.  Piscatory  Eclogues,  Eel.  I. 
To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  Maker, 


iht-  \ 


.  §•  Fletch.   The  Mad  Lover,  Act  i 


th  a  wak'v'd  spirit,  to  the  extent  of  his 
fortune  dilating  his  mind,  which  in  his  mean  condition 
before  lay  contracted  and  shrunk  up,  orders  with  good 
advice  his  military  affairs. 

Millon.  Historic  of  England,  b.  ii. 

Reason,  the  power 

To  guess  at  ri.'ht  and  wrom;.  tin-  twinkling  lamp 
Of  waud'riug  li'e.  that  "inks  and  wakes, 
Fooling  the  follower  betuixl  shade  and  shining. 

Congreve,  Mourning  Bride,  Act  iii,_ 


WAL 


Wio  follow 
]I  itching  I: 
Singing  hei 


i  to  my  morning  wake. 

Dryden.  All  far  Love,  Act  •< 
The  warlike  wakes  continu'd  all  the  night, 


as  'tis  call'd)  or  the  smoothness  which 
i  made  on  the  sea. 

Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1699. 


About  noon  the  eommodo 
from  the  galeon.  and  couli 
could  not  now  escape. — Ans 


Voyaj, 


ild  wakeful  Dulness,  if  she  ever  wake, 
e  sleepy  nonsence  hut  for  writing's  sake, 

i  better  comforts  to  your  dying  ear. 

Lloyd.  Epis.  to  C.  Churchill. 


No 

It  was  therefore  necessary  that  this  universal  reluctance 
should  be  counteracted,  and  the  drowsiness  of  hesitation 
wakioed  into  resolve;  that  the  danger  of  procrastination 
should  be  always  in  view,  and  the  fallacies  of  security  be 
hourly  detected.— Idler,  No.  43. 

"WAKE-ROBIN.  So  called  (Skinner)  because 
its  acrimony  will  awahe  the  sleeping. 

And  the  bear  so  soon  as  she  is  Ron  out  of  her  den,  seeketh 
out  the  first  thing  that  she  doth,  the  wiide  herbe  called 
Aron.  that  is  to  say  wake-robin,  for  the  acrimony  and  sharp- 
ness thereof  openeth  her  bowels. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  793. 


WALK,  v.      }       Ger.  Wall-en, 
Walk,*.  I  bulare,   (Wach 

Wa'i.ker.         (  thinks  walk  is 
Wa'i.king,  n.  )    Wealc-an,  to  rol 


i,  ire,  egredi,  am- 
.)  Skinner 
from  the  A.  S. 
>  roll ;  and  Somner 
suggests  the  same  origin,  in  v.  Wealc-an,  to  rowle, 
to  turne,  to  tumble,  to  revolve,  to  rowle  back,  to 
turne  up  and  downe,  to  returne  often  ;  hereof 
(he  adds)  probably  our  io  walk,  ambulare. 

To  walk,  as  a  species  of  voluntary  motion,  is 
distinguished  in  bipeds  from  to  run ;  in  quadru- 
peds from  to  run,  to  trot,  to  canter,  to  gallop. 

To  walk  yarne  (in  Rastall),  is — to  tread  it,  to 
press  it,  (Skinner.) 

Walk,  n is  applied  to  the  motion,  the  gait; 

the  way  or  path,  the  course  or  track. 


Pier's  Plouhman.  Crede. 
Al  ich  sauh  slepyng  as  ge  shullen  hure  after 
Bolhe  bakers  &  buyers,  bouchers  &  othere 
Webbesters  and  walkers,  an  wyouers  w*  handen. 

Id.  Vision,  p.  11. 


Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  2. 
Whether  is  it  easyer  to  save  to  the  sycke  of  the  palsye,  thy 


But  in  the  founhe  wakuny  of  the  nyght  he  cam  to  hem 
walkynqe  above  the  see,  and  thei  seyinge  him  walkinge  on 
the  see'weren  disturblid  and  seiden  that  it  is  a  fantum  and 
for  drede  thei  crieden  —  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  1*. 

And  in  the  fourth  watche  of  the  night  Jesus  came  vnto 
theym  wilekuoge  on  the  sea.  And  when  his  disciples  sawe 
alckynge  on  the  sea,  they  were  troubled,  saying:  it 


t  for  feare.— 'Bible,  1551 

God  hath  taken  this  kyngrtome  into  the  handes  ofenemyes 

foratyme,  and  fyndes  [fiends]  walke  and  destob!eyc  people. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  214. 

The  great  indignacion  of  God  prouoked  by  our  sinne  & 
wrelchednes,  shal  suffer  the  head  of  al  heretikes  Antechrist 
(of  who  those  folke  bee  thefore  walkers)  to  come  into  thys 
wretched  world.— Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  287. 


That  the  walker,  and  fuller  si 

re  t.  wolke,  fill',  thicke  Sr  wnrke 
istal.  Coll.  of  Stat.  Hew.  VIII. 

s  the  preste  and  Helizaheth  hys  l 


1  truly  walkc.  ful, 
ithout  any  flocks, 


From  euery  coast  that  heauen   wallet  ahout, 

jW  faWPW*  hard  atcliluements  still  purse'w. 

Sterner,  faerie  Queene,  b,  i,  o,  7, 


How  long  might  I  have  walkt  without  a  cloak, 
Before  I  should  have  met  with  such  a  fortune. 

Beaum   %  Fletch.   The  Custom  of  the  Country,  Act  I 
And  all  without  were  walkes  and  all  eyes  dight, 


ilh  dii 


ig'd  i 


And  here  and  there  were  pleasant  arbors  pight, 
And  shadie  seats,  and  sundry  flouring  bankes, 
To  sit,  and  rest  the  walkers'  weary  shankes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  10. 
Simus  took  pleasure  in  painting  a  yong  man  lying  asleepe 
in  a  wauike-mill  or  toilers  worke- house. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxv.  c.  11. 

And  [he]  presently  delivered  into  his  hand  a  walking-staff 
with  which  he  professed  he  had  travelled  through  many 
parts  of  Germany.  And  he  said,  Richard,  1  do  not  give, 
but  lend  you  my  horse.—  Walton.  Life  of  Hooker. 

You  might  have  spar'd  your  drum,  and  guns,  and  pikes 

For  I  am  none  that  will  stand  out  sir,  I. 

You  may  take  me  in  with  a  walking-stick, 

Even  when  you  please,  and  hold  me  with  a  packthred. 

Beaum.  .y  Fletch.  Beggar's  Bush,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

He  [child]  is  become  able  perhaps  to  icalk  by  himself,  but 
what  path  to  choose  he  knows  not,  cannot  distinguish  his 
safety  and  danger,  his  advantages  and  disadvantages  ;  nor, 
in  general,  good  and  evil. —  Wollaston.  Relig.  of  Nature,  s.  8. 

Mr.  Banks  in  his  morning  walk  this  day  met  a  number 
of  the  natives  whom,  upon  enquiry,  he  found  to  be  travelling 
musicians ;  and  having  learnt  where  they  were  to  be  at 
night,  we  all  repaired  to  the  place. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  14. 

The  forms  and  turnings  of  the  streets  of  London,  and 
other  old  towns,  are  produced  by  accident,  without  any 
original  plan  or  design  :  but  they  are  not  always  the  less 
pleasant  to  the  walker  or  spectator. 

Reynolds,  vol.  ii.  Dis.  13. 

WALL,  «.  >      Dut.  Ger.  and   Sw.  Wall,  A.S. 

Wall,  v.  J  Weal,  which  the  etymologists 
derive  from  the  Lat.  Vallum.  Tooke,  on  the 
other  hand,  derives  vallum,  and  the  northern  word 
wall,  from  the  A.  S.  Wil-an,  to  join  together,  to 
consolidate,  to  cement.     We  apply  the  word  to — 

Any  materials,  brick,  stone,  mud,  clay,  wood, 
&c.  consolidated,  cemented,  or  fastened  together. 

The  A.S. Weal  was  not  only  so  applied,  but 
also  to  the  mortar,  or  that  by  which  the  materials 
are  cemented  or  connected. 

Wallflower,  wall-wort,  &c so  called  (  Skinner) 

because  they  principally  grow  on  or  near  ivalls. 


Hal  v. 


The  engvns  with  oute,  to  kast  were  thei  sette 

Wallis  5i  kirnels  stoute,  the  stones  doun  bette 

R.  Bru 


R.  Gloucester,  p.  549. 

p.  I2G. 


And  ther  with  grace,  by  gan  1 
And  watelide  hit  and  wallya 
hus  passion. 


Plouhman,  p.  . 


For  he  is  oure  pees  that  made  bothe  oon  and  unbyndynge 
the  myddil  wal  of  a  wal  wilhouten  morter. 

Wiclif.  Effesies,  c.  2. 

For  he  is  our  peace,  which  hath  made  of  both  one,  and 
hath  broke  doune  the  wall  that  was  a  stoppe  hitwene  vs. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

I  saw  a  garden  right  anone 

Full  long  and  brode,  and  eueridele 

I'.'iclns'i:  v.  •,,,  and  walled  well 

With  hie  wales  enbatailed  — Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Certes  the  king  of  Thebes,  Amphioun, 

That  with  his  sinking  wall,  d  the  ritce, 

Could  never  siogen  hall"  so  wel  as  he. 

Id.  Manciples  Tale.  V.  17,067. 

The  stronge  walks  downe  thei  bete. 

So  that  in  to  the  large  etrete 

This  horse  with  great  snlemnitee 


:.—Go 


Con.  A.  b.  t, 
stronge  garys 


The  whiche  bysshop  had  mat 
so  that  this  castell  doubted   none  assaute,  for 
square  toure  thick  walled,  and  fensahly  furnisshed  for  the 
warre—  Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  209. 


Sp 
I  [battels]  he  he; 


island  strong, 

user.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  C.1 
t  the  thunder-bolt  his  brother, 


Beaum.  $  Flelch.   The  Mad  Lover,  Act  i. 

public  COSt, 


They  gave  them  also  tbir  help  to  build 

earth  as    the    former.  In:!  of  stune  (both 

and  by  particular  cmitnl.ui ;ons j  traversing  the  ile  in  direct 

as  frontiers  to  bear  off  (he  enemy,  v.  here  Severus  had  watl'd 
once  before  —Villon,  BUletit  of  England,  b,  iii, 
Slid 


The  smoke  or  perfume  also  of  waltcorl  (a  common  hearbo 
and  known  to  every  man)  chaseth  and  putteth  to  flight  any 
serpents. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxv.  c.  10. 

That  castle,  were  it  wall'd  vith  adamant. 
Can  hide  thy  head,  but  till  to-morrow's  dawn. 

Dryden.  King  Arthur,  Act  11. 

Having  mentioned  a  house,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ob- 
serve, that  some  here  differ  from  those  I  saw  at  the  other 
isles;  being  inclosed  or  walltd  on  every*  side,  with  reed* 
neatly  put  together,  but  not  close. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

WALL.  Skinner  writes—"  Wall  or  whaU  ey, 
a  disease  of  horses ;  I  know  not  whether  from  any 
likeness  to  the  eyes  of  the  whale  fish."  Mr. 
Brocket  says — "  In  those  parts  of  the  north,  with 
which  I  am  best  acquainted,  persons  arc  said  to 
be  wall-eyed,  when  the  white  of  the  eye  is  very 
large,  and  to  one  side.  On  the  Borders,  sic 
folks,  are  considered  unlucky."  The  author  of  the 
Craven  Glossary  explains  wall-een,  to  mean  white 
or  green  (grey).  Grose  defines  it, — "  An  eye 
with  little  or  rio  sight,  all  white  like  a  plaistered 
wall."  Cooper,  in  his  lltesaurus,  1578,  renders 
glauciolus — 

A  horse  with  a  waicle  eye. 
Wall-eyed  wrath,    in    Shakespeare,    seems  to 
correspond   with   the    Lat.  Glauci,   oculi,   which 
Cooper  renders,   eyes  with  furie  (ficrie)  mddi- 
nesse. 

Wall  or  whatt,  wholly,  whally-eyed,  are  from  the 
A.  S.  Hwel-an,  contabescere,  putresccre. 

And  next  to  him  rode  lustful  Lechery 

Upon  a  bearded  gote,  whose  rugged  heare, 

And  wholly  eies,  (the  signe  of  gelosy) 

"Was  like  the  person  selfe  wjiom  he  did  beare. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 
This  is  the  bloodiest  shame 

The  wildest  sauagery,  the  vildest  stroke 

That  euer  wall-ey'd  wrath,  or  staring  rage 

Presented  to  the  teares  of  soft  remorse. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Say,  wall-ey'd  slave,  whither  wouldst  thou  convey 
This  growing  image  of  thy  fiend-like  face  > 

Id.   Tilus  Andronicus,  Actv.  sc.  I, 


Mor.  A  pair  of 


B.  Jonson 


WA'LLET.      From  Ger.  WaUen  ;  Dut.  Wallen  ; 
A.  S.  Weall-ian,  to  go,  to  go  abroad,  to  travel. 

A  traveller's  bag  or  pouch  ;  any  thing  hanging 
like  a  bag. 

But  hode,  for  jolite,  ne  wered  he  non, 
For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  wallet. 

Chaucer.  Prot.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  6S4. 

With  all  readinesse  goe  ye  to  the  huisinesse  of  the  ghos- 
pel :  neither  carying  scrip  nor  wallet,  nor  yet  shooes  with 
you. —  Udal.  Luke,  c.  10. 
But  tell  me  lady,  wherefore  do  you  beare 
This  bottle  thus  before  you  with  such  toyle, 
And  eke  this  wallet  at  your  backe  areare, 
That  for  these  carles  to  carry  much  more  comely  were. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  8. 
Gon.  Faith  sir,  you  neede  nor  feare :  when  wee  weru 

Who  would  beleeue  that  thev  were  mountayneeres, 
"Oew-lapt,  like  buls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  'em 
Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  they  were  such  men 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  brests. 

Shakespeare.   Tempest,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Having  looked  about  him  for  some  time,  he  entered  into  a 
long  gallery,  where  he  laid  down  his  wallet,  and  spread  his 
'    order  to  repose  himself  upon  it,  after  the  r 
:ern  nations.— Specta 


WA'LLOW, 


r,  .No.  -CO. 


A'LLOW,  v.  -|  A 
a'llow,«.  U»; 
a'llower.  f  Ger. 
a'llowish.      J  ner 


A.  S.  Wulw-ian,     teealow- 

Dut.   Wallen,     wellen ; 

Wetlen,  to  roll.      Skin. 

derives   from   the    Lat. 

Volv-ere.     Tooke— the  Lat.  from  the  A.S. 

To  roll, — usually  applied  to — rolling  for  indul- 
gence or  enjoyment,  as  swine  in  the  mud ;  men 
in  sensual  gratifications. 

Wallowish,— rolling  or  tossing  ;  as  any  thing 
nauseous  in  the  stomach  or  bowels;  and  hence, 
nauseous,  quia  (sc.)  talia  ingrata  volutanlur  et 
fluctuant  in  ventriculo. 


take 


And  whanne  the  bodi 
dene  sendel,  and  leidc  it  in  hi6  newe  binel  t 
hewen  in  a  stoon,  and  he  walewide  a  gret  sloon 
of  the  bitlel  (I  went  Awey.-H'IcW.  Vatlhtv.',  c.  i 


Joseph  lappide  it  in  a 

;we  biriel  that  he  had 

the  dots 


WAL 


WAN 


And  the!  brnughten  him  and  whanne  hehadde  seyen  him 
anoon  the  spiryt  truuhliile  hem  and  he  was  throwen  doun 
to  the  grounde  and  walcwide  and  fomede. 


For  thilke  verrei  prouerbe  bifelde 
turnyde  agen  to 
walewing  in  fenn 


Petir,  < 


i  prouerbe  : 


It  is  happened  vntu  tliem  accordyng  to 
The  dngge  is  turned  to  his  vomet  againe,  and  the  sowe 
that  was  washed,  to  her  wallowing  in  the  myer. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
For  whan  thou  veriest  for  to  slepe 
So  ful  of  paine  shalt  thou  crepe 
Stert  in  thy  bed  about  ful  wide 
And  turne  ful  oft  on  euery  side 
Now  dounward  grosse,  and  now  vpright 
And  walotv  in  wo  the  long  night. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Him  thinketh  veraily  that  he  may  see 
Noes  flood  comen  walwing  as  the  see 
To  drenchen  Alison,  his  liony  dere. 

Id.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3617. 

And  with  that  word 

At  the  altar  him  trembling  :;.m  him  draw 
Wallowing  through  the  bloods! 


Virgite.  jEm 


Therfnre  who  so  euer  backbiteth  his  neighbour,  he  either 

backbiteth  it  as  though  it  were  to  mudie  myngle  mangled, 
and  walowyshe,  the  office  wherof  the  backbytour  taketh 
vpon  hym. —  Udal.  James,  c.  4. 

For  yet  you  never  liv'd,  but  in  the  sty 


B.  J  orison.  Pleasure  reconciled  to  Virtue. 
Lust's  votaries,  who  live  and  die 
Eternal  wallowcrs  in  Circe's  sty. 

Neville.  Imitation  of  Juvenal. 

JTis  reported  the  commanders  do  keep  bathing-troughs 

full  of  water  to  lye  and  wallow  in,  and  hide  their  bodies 

Dampier.  Discourse  of  Winds,  c.  5. 

His  vaiii'i!-  modes  from  various  fillers  follow; 
One  taught  the  toss,  and  one  the  new  French  wallow. 

Dryden.  The  Man  of  Mode,  Epil. 

The  sluggard  is  sent  to  the   ant   for  instruction  —  the 

intemperate  man   to  the  sow,  thru  wttlloweth  in  the  mire — 

and  the  proud  man  is  put  in  mind  of  the  worm,  which  is 

destined,  one  day,  to  banquet  upon  him. 

Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  20. 

WALM.w.     i.e.  Whelm,  (qv.) 
When  they  encounter  a  cloud,  there  ariseth  a  vapour  with 
a  dissonant  sound  (like  as  when  a  red  hot  yron  maketh  a 

hissing  being  thrust  into  water)  and  a  smokie  fume  ivnlmcth 


up^ 


Holland.  Plin 


Oi'e  being  new  drawn  and  pressed,  yee 
lurneth  in  lamps,  by  occasion  that  the 
nndiness  and  spirit  thereof  to  evaporate  i 


the 


And  th 
and  often! 
there  mig 


>ut  turbulent 
nd  groanings 


Id.  Ptuta, 
[gulf]  not  quiet  and  still,  but 

ard  innumerable 

of  beasts,  fries  and  waitings  -I"  an 

dren,  with  sundry  plaints  and  lamentations.—  Id.  lb.  p. 993. 

WA'LNUT.  Dut.  Walsche-noi,  wot-not  r  Ger. 
Wall-nuss  ;  A.  S.  Walh-hnutu,  nuces  exoticse,  from 
A.  S.  Weal,  Ger.  Wale,  peregiinus,  alienus.  See 
Skinny  and  Wachter. 

In  a  watnnle.  with  ottte  ys  a  byter  barke 

Ys  a  curnel  of  comfort.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  209. 


There  saw  I  Coll  Tragot. 
T'onn  a  t.'ible  of  sicaiiinm 
Play  an  vncouth  tiling  lr 
I  saw  him  carry  a  wind  I 


tell, 


aucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 

Walnuts.     There  are  two  kinds  of  walnut,  and  of  them 

infinite  store  :  in  many  places,  where  are  very  great  woods 

for  many  miles  together,  the  third  part  of  trees  are  walnut 

Uees.—Haclcluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  hi.  p.  273. 


.the- 


WA'LTER,  v.  Perhaps  Welter,  (qv.) 
Hut  then  shall  ye  sometime  see  there  some  other  whose 
body  is  so  incurablye  corrupted,  that  they  shall  waller  and 
toller,  &  wrynge  theyr  handes.  and  gnashe  the  teeth,  and 
theyr  eyen  water,  their  bead  ake,  theyr  bodye  frete,  their 
stomake  wamble,  and  al  th«-ir  h-id--  '  ii  er  for  paine,  and 
vet  Pball  rjeue?  vomete  at  *\\.—Sir'T>  More,  Workes,  p.  322. 


I  shall  euery  nyghte  wasshe  my  bedde  with  my  wepynge 
teares.  And  by  this  sayde  bedde  is  vnderstande  the  fyltby 
voluptuousnes  of  the  body,  wberin  the  sinner  waller,-!/,  and 
wrappeth  him  selfe,  like  as  a  sowe  waloweth  in  the  stinkyng 
gore  pit  or  in  ye  puddel.— Fisher.  Seuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  6. 

WA'MBLE,  v.  )      From  A.  S.  Womb,  the  womb 

Wa'mblk,  n.        >  or  belly. 

To  be  ill  at  ease,  in  a  state  of  tumult  in  the 
belly,  (Skinner.) 

But  then  shall  ye  sometime  see  there  some  other,  &c. 
theyr  bodye  frete,  their  stomake  wamble,  and  al  their  bodye 
shiuer  for  paine.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  322. 

If  tenne  daies  after  that  a  woman  hath  had  the  companie 
of  a  man,  she  feeJe  an  extraotdinarie  ach  in  the  head,  and 
perceive  giddinesse  in  the  braine,  seeming  that  all  things 
went  round;  find  a  dazeling  and  mistiuesse  in  the  eies, 
abhorring  and  loathing  of  meate,  and  withall,  a  turning  and 
wambling  of  the  stomacke :  it  is  a  signe  that  she  is  con- 
ceived, and  beginneth  to  breed.— Holla  nd.  Plinie,  b.vii.  c.  G. 


Be  wamblin 


allets  without  salt  or  vincger 
your  stomachs. 
Beaum.  £  Flelch.  The  Mad  Lover,  Act  i. 
Our  meat  going  down  into  the  stomack  merrily,  and  with 
pleasure  dissolve.il  i nrout i uenl  I y  all  tunnhtss,  reducing  and 
restoring  nature  again   into  her  own   estate  ;    as  if  faire 
weather  and  a  calme  season  were  come  againe. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  X}.  57 5. 
Sos.  I  was  never  good  at  swallowing  physick;  and  my 
stomach  wambles  at  the  very  thought  of  it. 

Dryden.  Amphitryon,  Act  iii. 

See  Wand  and  Want,  the  verb. 

A.  S.  Wan,  past  part,  of  wanian, 

Wane,  n.      V  (ge-wan-ian,  see  Gaunt,)  to  de- 

Wa'nned.        crease,  to  fall  away.     The  moon 

Wa'nnish.  J  in  the  wane,  is  the   moon  in   a 

decreased     state.        "  The    waters    were    wan" 

(Skelton,)   i.e.    decreased.     (See     Tooke.)     To 

To  decrease,  to  fall  away,  to  decline,  to  diminish, 
to  decay,  to  faint. 

Wan-hope,  —  wanned,    decreasing,     decaying, 
dying1 — hope. 

Iran,— faint,  languid,  worn  out,  or  exhausted. 
And  God  sende  wynd  god  ynou,  that  the  bet  yt  wasydo; 
That  wythynne  was  sorwe  ynou,  S:  her  folc  tvanede  vaste. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  410. 
The  kyng  by  an  laddre  to  be  ssyp  clam  an  hey, 

An  hys  men,  as  in  wanhope,  wende  hem  agen  blyue. 

Id.  p.  333. 
And  waxen  to  werly,  and  waynen  the  trewethe 
And  leuen  the  loue  of  her  god,  and  the  werld  seruen. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Crede. 
For  he  [Wyclif]  in  goodnesse  of  gost,  graythliche  hem 
To  wmjnen  her  wikednesse,  and  werkes  of  synne. — Id.  lb. 

1 

And  awake  w* 


1  fast  < 


Id.   Vision,  p.  29. 


And  seide  war  fro  wanhope,  that  wol  the  by  traye. 

Id.  lb.  p. 
And  he  hymsilff  baar  oure  synnes  in  his  bodi  on  a  1 
hat  we  be  deede  to  synnes  and  lyue  to  rigtuisnesse,  bi  v 
an  wounde  [vibices,  Mod.  Ver.  stripes]  we  ben  heelid. 
Wiclif.  1  Pet. 
Yea  frend  (qd  he)  doe  ye  your  heddes  ake 
For  loue,  and  let  me  liuen  as  I  can, 
But  lord  that  he  for  wo  was  pale  and  wan, 
Yet  made  he  tho  as  fresh  a  countenaunce, 
As  though  he  should  haue  led  ye  newe  daunce. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  I 
This  goddesse  on  an  hart  ful  heye  sete, 


le  hire  feet  she  hadde  a  mone, 
,  and  shulde  icancn  sone. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  ■ 


I'tliL'hting  t 
For  like  the 

These  thynges  also 


Id.   The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8677. 


!':::■ 

Id.   Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iv. 
Now  cometh  wanhope,  that  is,  despeir  of  the  mercy  of 
God,  that  cometh  somtime  of  to  moche  outrageous  sorwe. 
and  somtime  of  to  moche  drede.  imagining  that  be  hath  do 
so  moche  sinne,  that  it  wolde  not  availe  him,  thoughe  he 
wolde  repent  him.  and  forsake  sinne  :  tluirgh  which  despeire 
or  drede,  he  abandoneth  all  his  herte  to  every  maner  sinne, 
as  sayth  Seint  Augustine.— Id.   The  Persones  Tale. 
"Whoom  deth  soo  stern  wyth  his  wannyd  hewe 
Hath  now  pursuyd,— Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  H89. 
2)57 


For  want  of  will 
Under  colour  of 


—Skelton.  Bokc  of  Philip  Sparow. 

;  wan.— Id.   Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  t 

in  woe  I  plain, 


Renewing  with  my  suit  my  pain, 
My  wan-hope  with  vour  steadfastness. 

Wyat.  The  Lover  lamenteth  his  Estate, 
As  pale  and  wan  as  ashes  was  his  looke, 
His  body  leane  and  meagre  as  a  rake. 
And  skin  all  withered  like  a  dryed  ronke. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

But  in  her  wane  of  pride,  as  she  in  strength  decreast 
Her  nymphs  assum'd  the  names,  each  one  to  hei  delight* 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  e.  17. 
Sejanus  must  go  downward  !    You  perceive 
His  wane  approaching  fast  I 

B.  Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act  v.  sc.  8, 
They  endeuour  to  shew  how  women  were  admitted  vnto 
that  function  [to  bee  ministers  oi  baptisme]  in  the  waino 


i  Chris 


Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  b.  v.  §62, 
Am  I,  because  I  am  in  bonds,  and  miserable, 
My  health  decay 'd,  im  youth  and  strength  half  blasted, 
My  fortune  like  my  winning  self,  fn  tins  despU'd? 
Am  I  for  this  forsaken  ?  a  new  love  chosen. 
And  my  affections,  like  my  fortunes,  wanderers? 

Beaum.  Sy  Flelch.  The  Sea  Voyage,  Act  iv. 
This  earthly  moone  the  Church  hath  her  fuls  and  wain- 
xngs,  and  sometimes  her  eclipses  ;   whiles  the  shadow  of  this 
sinfull  masse  hides  her  beauty  from  the  world. 

Bp.  Hall.  Epistles,  Dec.  4.  Ep.  10. 
Moreover,  in  the  warres  of  Antonie,  the  sunne  continued 
almost  a  yeere  long  with  a  pale  and  u-an  colour. 

Holland.  Ptinie,b.  ii.  c.  3. 
The  day  lillie  Hemerocalles,  hath  leaves  of  a  pale  and 
ise  soft  and  gentle. 

Id.  lb.  b-  xxi.c.2I. 
That  heaven  and  earth  are  colour'd  with  my  woe; 


;  greene  colour,  otherwis 


Mv  sorrows  are  too  dark  for  day  I 
The  leaves  should  all  be  black  wl 
And  letters  where  my  tears  have 


I  wr 


Odeo 


Is  it  not  monstrous  that  this  player  heere, 
But  in  a  fixion,  in  a  dreamt-  ■  1'  passion, 
Could  force  his  soule  so  to  bis  whole  conceit, 
That  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  uarmd  [wan'd.] 
Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc. 

All  the  charmes  of  loue, 

Salt  Cleopatra  soften  thy  wand  lip. 


Id. 


L.  Jane  Gray.  Yes,  Guilford,  we 


Nor  equal  light  th'  unequal  i 

For  ev'ry  day  she  wanes,  her 
But  gathering  into  globe,  she 


Vuit.    I'i: 


i  hie  favour,  ye 


WAN.     See  Win. 
WAND.,     A  waned  stick  or  staff, 
slender,  stick  or  staff;  a  rod. 


Then  the  Corrigidoi 
bare  a  white  wand  in 
ship:  yeeld  your  selfe. 


thou  compan 


,  Act  ii!. 
II,  thin, 


Voyu, 


compasse.— Holland.  Plinie,  b. 

Lighted  by  the  1 

Of  Truth,  that  searcheth  the  i 
And  guided  by  Experience,  w 
Doth  mete,  whose  line  doth  s< 


vhole  army  put  to  flight. 

Milton 
Above  the  rest,  as  chief  of  ; 
Was  Picus  plac'd,  a  buckler 
His  other  wav'd  a  long  divii 


the  ground  and  became  a  serpen 
miracle  that  one  dry  stick  Eh.»ubl 
another,—^.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ssr, 


WAN 

Ger.    Wand-t 


Put. 


WA'NDER,  v. 

WA'sDEFiEn.  Vtanddn,    wandcrei 

Wa'nderino,  n.    >  Wandra  ;     A.  S.   Wanrf-riajt, 

Wa'nderixgly.    I  (from  the  verb  wend-an,  ire, 
Wa'ndfement.   J  abire,  to  go;)   to  go  about 

from  place  to  place. 

To  move  or  go  from  place  to  place,  from  (met.) 

thought  to  thought ;  to  move  or  go  in  an  unsettled 

course,  without  certain  or  direct  aim  or  object ; 

to  rove,  to  ramble,  to  stray,  to  deviate. 


And  an?erich  I 
And  mette  with 

Wbrchynge  and 
Somme  pute  he] 
And  he  sygh  hi 


hem.-W.clif.  Mark,  c.  8. 

Whanne  an  unelene  spirit  goith 
schal  turne  agen  into  myn  hous  fj 


andrede  the  Austyns  to  proue 
iraaislreof  tho  men. 

Piers  Plouhma, 


traveling  in  rowinge  for  the  wynd 
i,  and  aboute  tlie  fourthe  waking  of  the 
i  the  see  came  to  hem  and  wolde  passe 


fyndinge  not.  seith  I 

Id.  ink,  c.11. 

Prom  Mauritania  or  Bartiary  toward  the  South  is  Getulia. 

a  rough  and  sauage  region,  whose  inhabitants  are  a  wild  and 

wandering  people. — Hacking!.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

Consider  ye  what  the  prophete  Baruch  did  propheeie  of 
the  soonne.  whom.  God  takyng  pietie  and  compassion  on 
mankynde,  did  euen  fur  uie  verai  purpose  sende  into  the 
yearlh.    that    vnto   the    strai-hyne,    wn>,drcers,   and   to   the 
blinded  he  shouide  shewe  the  waye  of  health  and  saluacion. 
Vdal.  Luke,  c.  24. 
It  is  not  iron  bands,  nor  hundred  eyes. 
Nor  brazen  walls,  nnr  mativ  v.'  ikefull  skyes. 
That  can  withhold  her  wilfull  waud'ring  feet  i 
But  fast  good  will  with  penile  courtesies. 
And  timely  seruice  to  her  pleasures  meet 
May  her  pethaps  contain?,  that  else  would  abates  fleet. 
Spenser.  Faetie  Qucene,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

Am  I.  because  I  am  in  bonds,  and  miserable. 


I-  Fletch.  Tlie  Sea  Voyage,  Act  IV. 
turn'd  penances  into  a  fair,  and 


life!— Id   vol   i.  Ser. 


t  fear  and  holiness,  with  passion 
made  unwillingly,  weakly,  and 
h  sins  in  the  greatest  part  of  thy 


Bp.  Hall,  b.  ii.  Sat.  3. 


I''  tlim:  sl:rr.;M-t  prove  lusf.iili  t<> 


Pope    Prol.  U 
i  Altamont, 


Howe.  Fair  Penitent.  Act  iii. 
laturallyfeli  into  the  repetition 
of  some  lines  out  of  a  poem  of  Milton's,  which  he  entitles 

my  present  wanderings  of  thought. — Spectator,  No.  12a. 

Alas  '  where  at  this  moment  is  the  church  of  France  ? — 
her  altars  demolished— her  treasures  spoiled— her  ber- 
things profaned — her  persecuted  clerpv  and  her  plundered 
prelates  wanderers  ontheearth  ! — Bp.Hontey,  vol.  i.  Ser.13. 

WANG.    >       A.  S.  Want,,  watnge,  wenge ;   Dut. 

Wa'nger.  S  Wanghe;  Ger.  Wang,  "the  man- 
dible or  jaw  wherein  the  teeth  are  set:  hence, 
with  Chaucer,  we  call  the  cheeke-teeth,  great 
teeth,  or  grinders,  wangs  or  wa/ty-tetth  ;  as  in  that 
old  rime: — 

And  in  witnes  that  this  sooth 

1  bite  the  wax  with  my  it'iiiij-tooth." 

Wanger. — A.  S.  Wangere  :  Dut.  Wengher,  a 
pillow  for  the  cheek,  (Somner. )  Maxilla,  (Matt. 
v.  39,;  is  in  the  A.  S.  version  Wenge. 


And  for  he  was  a  knight  auntrous, 


Cha 


WA'NION.  >  Not  in  any  of  our  dictionaries. 
Wa'ntt.  )  Mr.  Nares  had  met  only  with 
the  phrase — "  icith  a  wanion."'  Sir  T.  More 
rites "in  the  waniand."  Nares  thinks  it  evi- 
dently either  from  the  A.  S.  Wanting,  detriment, 
(see  Wane,)  or  Wanian,  plorare,  to  deplore:  he 
an  instance  from  Fox's  Ecclesiastical 
History,  where  it  is  written  Wanie. 

Wang,  whang,  or  wheang,  is  in  Suffolk  and  the 

North— a   thong  :    and  to   wang  is — to  bang  :   in 

Devonshire  also.  (  See  Grose. Brocket,  smdMoore.) 

A  wanty  is— a  leather  girth. 

Waniand,  in  Sir  T.  More,  seems  to  have  some 

reference  to  cart  furniture. 

A  pannell  and  wanly,  pack  saddle,  and  ped, 
A  line  to  fetch  litter,  and  halters  for  head. 

Tusser.  Husbandry  Furniture,  p.  11. 
He  would  of  lykelyhood  bynde  them  to  cartes  and  beate 
them,  and  make  theym  wed  in  the  waniand. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  306. 
Wife.  But  let  him  go.    I'll  tell  Ralph  a  tale  in's  ear.  shall 
fetch  him  again  with  a  wanion,  I  warrant  him,  if  he  he 
ove  ground. 

Beaum.  e}  Fletch.  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pall,',  Act  ii. 
We  shall  have  painfull  good  ministers  to  keep  school,  and 
th,  and  not  teach  them  to  speak  plsyfi,  ami 


B.Jonson.  Staple  of  Xews,  Act  iii. 


All  I  desire  of  you  i 
l  humanity  deny  th: 

Franc.  A  gentlewc 
o  harbour  for  genth 


i  gen 


WA'NTON,t 
Wa'nton,  n. 
Wa'nton. 


WAN 

Lascivus,  (q.d.)  he  or 
she,  that  wantcth  one,  (Junius, 
and  to  the  same  purport 
Minshew. )  Skinner  prefers 
the  Dut.  Waenen,  (to  ween,) 
to  think,  to  imagine,  to  fancy ; 
ho  has  a  fancy  or  Irish,  who  lightly  wishes 
for  ;  or  from  Dut.  Wendelen,  to  wander,  to  rove, 
(sc.)  from  pleasure  to  pleasure.  It  is  perhaps 
formed  upon  the  verb  To  want:  to  seek  or  long 
for.  to  desire,  to  covet ;  and  applied  to — 

One  who  pursues  or  follows,  indulges  his  own 
desires,  his  wish  for  pleasure,  his  lusts ;  loosely  or 
dissolutely,  mirthfully  or  playfully,  licentiously, 
luxuriantly. 

His  flesshe  wolde  haue  charged  him  with  fatnesse.  but 
that  the  wantonesse  of  his  wombe  with  trauaile  and  fastyng 
he  adaunteth.  and  in  ridyng  &  going  trauaylelh  mygbte- 
liche  his  youthe.— R.  Gloucester,  p.  ■SS2. 

That  alle  women  wantowen.  shulleth  be  war  by  the  one 
And  bitteiliche  banne  the.  and  all  that  bereth  thy  name. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p. 45. 


I  Tale,  v.  4029. 


And  of  this  asses  cheke.  that  was  so  dieye, 
Out  of  a  wang  toth  sprang  anon  a  welle. 

'  .  shortly  to  seye, 


Of  whir:,   hi- 


[  thought  so.  my  house  affords 
:  you  are  a  company  of  proud 
harlotries:  I'll  teach  you  to  take  place  of  tradesmen's  wives 
with  a  wannion  to  you. — Dryden.   Wild  Gallant,  Act  in. 

WANT,  v.   ~\      Dut.  Wan  ;  Ger.  Wan.    "Want, 

Want,  n.       Vthe  noun,  (Tooke,)  is — Waned, 

Wa'ntless.  J  wan'd,  want,  the    past   part,   of 

to  wane,  (qv. )  to  fall  away ;"   and  the  verb  is 

formed  upon  the  noun. 

To  be  or  become  less,  diminished,  or  decreased  ; 
to  fail,  to  be  deficient ;  to  be  without  (sc.  a  some- 
thing to  complete  a  whole  ;)  to  be  without,  to  be 
destitute,  to  need,  to  be  in  need  of;  to  feel  the 
need  of:  and,  consequentially,  to  seek  or  long  for, 
to  desire,  or  covet. 

Want, — A.  S.  Wand,  talpa,  a  mole.  Skinner 
derives  from  A.  S.  Wend-an,  to  turn,  a  vertendo 
tenam. 

For  ther  is  no  creature  so  good,  that  him  ne  wanteth 
somwhat  of  the  perfection  of  God  that  is  his  maker. 

Chaucer.  Tale  of  Mehbens. 
For  the  tyme  was  so  short,  and  the  enemy  so  earnest  to 
feight  and  so  nere  at  hand,  that  there  wanted  lcysure  not 
only  to  place  thevm   vnder  theyr  ante-signes.  hut  also  to 
put  on  theyr  skills',  and  to  pul  their  tergats  out  of  their  cases. 
Gotdinge.  Ctesar,  fol.  57. 
Some  creatures  albeit  they  he  alwaics  covered  within  the 
ground,  yet  live  and  breath  nevertheless,  and  namely  the 
wanly  or'mold-warpes. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ix.  c.  7, 
Vpon  whose  fruitful  hnncks  therefore, 
Whose  bounds  are  chiefly  said, 
The  Kant-let  counties  Essex,  Kent, 
Purrev.  and  wealthy  glade. 
Of  Hartfordshire.— Warner.  Albion's  England,  h.  iii.  c.  14. 

For  being  deprest  a  while. 

Want  makes  us  know  the  price  of  what  we  avile. 

B.  Jonson.  Prince  Henry's  Barriers. 
And  with  him  wastefulness,  that  all  expended, 
And  want  that  still  in  theft  and  prison  ended. 
A  hundred  foul  diseases  close  at  backs  attended. 

P.  Fletcher.  Purple  Island,  c.  7. 
He  is  forced  to  have  recourse  to  that  prodigiously  absurd 
supposition,  that  all  matter  as  matter,  is  endued  not  only 
with  figure  and  a  capacity  of  motion,  but  also  with  an 
actual  sense  or  perception  ;  and  wants  only  the  organs  and 
memory  of  animals  to  express  its  sensation. 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  8. 
When  we  apply  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  beg  of  him  to 
pity  our  iofirmities  and  wonts,  the  design  is  not  to  move 
His  affections  as  good  speakers  move  their  auditors  by  the 
pathetic  arts  of  rhetoric,  or  hearty  beggen  theirs  by  impor- 
tunities and  tears  — Wollaston.  Religion  of  Mature,  s.  5. 

There  is  yet  another  cause  of  necessity,  which  has  occa- 
sioned great  speculation  among  the  writers  upon  general 
law:  viz  whether  a  man  in  extreme  want  of  food  or  cloath- 
iii-  may  justify  stealing  either,  to  relieve  his  present  neces- 
sities;— Btackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iy.  c.  2. 


Ich  have  ywedded 

Wyves  &:  wodewes.  t 

A  frere  ther  was,  a  l 
A  limitour,  a  ful  soli 

Chaucer.  Pr 

If  one  be  ful  of  vilanie 


wyf  quath  he.  wel  wantowen   of 
Id.  p.  126. 

mtonness  hue  techeth.— Id.  p.  46. 

tnton  and  a  mery, 

Canterbury  Tales,  V.  209. 


i  -.it, 


e  be  ful  of  wantonesst 
ther  is  a  chideresse. 
>vhat  he  lisped  for  his 
lake  his  English  swet 
Id.  Prol. 


"Whom  vpnn  mennes  amendemen 
?rue  at  the  laste,  as  tloeth  the  tend 

,.-  liaih  hi-aten  her  chyldeforhys 
nd  kisseth  hy 


,  and  castcth  t 


yll  not  fayle  to 

wypethhisyien 
lie  fvre. 
Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  922. 
But  so  it  was  one  day  yt  for  a  cause  this  Sadragesyle 
olde  haue  chastyzed  this  Dagobert,  wherof  he  beyng 
:are,  associate  vnto  hym  rerteyn  wanion  persones,  &  bete 
is  mayaker.— Fabgan.  Chronycle,  c.  127. 

He  put  out  of  his  court  nyce  and  wanton  men. 

Id.  lb.  c.  526. 

Wha  the  vonttp  man  bepyn 
iiisinconue'nyeceelisueofhi! 
rolherwyie,  anug  \'  s.qn 


wantonesse,  were  it  by  couceyll 
:ll  of  ye  mater,  yode  streyght 
e  tarved  as  a  seytwary  man, 
Id.  lb.  an.  1457. 


uche  the  more  peryll  and  hasarde  of  the  sayde 
e  iryncesslaniie.  as  They  ate  more  than  others 
I  and  dereiynges  of  fortune. 


Vdal.  Luke,  Pref. 


There 
though  I 


Corinthians,  c.  4. 
ee  wantons  away  his  life  foolishly,  that,  when  he  is  well, 
take  phvsk'k  to  make  him  sick. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Defeat  of  Crueltie. 
What  saies  she  to  my  face? 


Pro.  She  saies  it 

Thu.  Nay  then 

Sftakespear, 


A  cockred  silken  u 
And  tlesh  his  spiri 
Mocking  the  ay 


e  wanton  lyes :  my  face  is  blacks. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  V.  SC.  2. 
1  a  beardlesse  boy, 


fields, 
like  soyle, 
idlely  spred, 
ciiecke?—  Id.  K.John,  Act  v.  ! 


Imn.  So  sicke 


Id.    Cymbeline,   Act  iv.  SC.  2. 
Pleasure  hath  set  my  well-school'd  thoughts  to  play 


For  sweetly  it  tits  t 


tie  of  mine  eyes, 
ir  to  wanlonize. 
Daniel.  Complaint  of} 
So  when  the  prettie  rill  a  place  espies. 
Where  with  the  pebbles  she  would  wantonize. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  6.  4. 
I  speake  not  of  this  carrion-flesh  which  thou  wantonly 
infectest  with  the  false  colours  of  thy  pride. 

Bp.  Hall.  Tharuauta  Is  StrMVnMt, 
And  now  was  all  disorder  in  th'  excess. 
And  whatsoever  doth  a  change  portend  ; 
As  idle  luxury  and  wantonness, 
Porteus-like  varying  pride,  vain  without  end. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b. 
K.  Em.  By  this  we  plainly  view  the  two  imposthumes 
That  choke  a  kingdom's  welfare  ;  ease,  and  wantonness 
Beaum.  &  Fletch.  Moral  Representations 


I  would,  if  let  alone,  launch  out,  s 
S3  enjoyment  and  gratiliealion  of 


ly  scoff  at  and 
nlonness 


It  [patriot]  has  heen  reantonl,/  lavished 
from  rlie  worst  motives,  have  fomented  factii 

the  dailies  of  re!..-  lion.— AT -,,..?.    Ess.  No.   0. 


passions  of  men.  released 
lecies  of  disorder,  and  corn- 
On  the  Passions,  Dis.  3.  c.  3. 


Imposes,  wantoned  in   every  s 
milled  every  species  of  erueit; 

WAN-TRUST.     Waned  or  decreased,  trust, 
want  of  trust,  distrust. 
But  ones  nil  thou,  for  thy  coward  hert 


Hi  ii 


in;  of  i 


Troilus,  b.  i. 
!  thynges 


"  Neuer  the  later."  (quod  she)  " 
than  I  should." — Id.  Test,  of  Loue, 

W.VNTY.     See  Wanion. 

WA'PED.  See  Awhaped.  A.  S.  Waf-ian,  to 
be  amazed  or  astonished,  (Somner.)  See  Wave, 
and  Waver. 

Or  as  the  culyer,  that  of  the  egle  is  smitten, 


My  ! 


Id.  Cum.  of  Q.  Annelida  to  False  Arcite. 
And  as  she  ran,  her  wimple  let  she  fall, 
And  toke  none  hede,  30  sore  she  was  a  whaped. 

Id.  Leg.  of  Tishe  of  BatiHon. 

WA'PEN-TAKE.     A.  S.  Wcvpen-getace ;  Ger. 

Wapentalk,  from  A.  S.  Wcepen,  weapons  (arma), 
and  tac,  a  touch,  (q.d.)  conrussio  armorum,  a 
shaking  or  striking  of  the  arms  (a  custom  recorded 
by  Tacitus),  or  from  the  same  wcepen,  and  tac,  a 
taking  or  receiving  of  the  vassal's  arms  by  a  new 
lord,  in  token  of  subjection  ;  or  because  the 
people,  in  confirmation  of  union,  touched  the  wea- 
pon of   the    lord.       See    Somner,    Spelman,   and 

Wackier;  and  the  quotation  from  Holinshed. 
The  bisshop  of  Durham  boulit  Saberrr,  with  the  wapentake. 

The  hundred  and  the  wapentake  is  all  one.  as  I  read  in 
6ome.  and  by  this  rlinision  not  a  mme  anpertinent  to  a  pet 
number  of  townes  (for  then  all  hundreds  should  be  of  equal 
quantitie)  but  a  limited  jurisdiction. 

Holinshed.   Description  if  Lapland,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

It  their  first  eomming,  hicause  they  pcrceiu?d  they  could 


to  see  their  lawes  ministr.-d,  n.nl  in-:' -on    ieieli..-:!. 

Id.  Historic  of  Scotland.  Brechu 
And  let  them  (ret  but  ten  mile  out  of  town, 
They  out-swagger  all  the  wapentake. 

B.Jonson.  New  Inn,  Act  iv.  sc. 
The  people,  in   imitation  of  their  ancestors,  the  anciei 

for  Hv:   s. i,i.„. it  of  milium-  iii»ei,.line.  and  for  the  admini 


WA'PPERED.     See  Unwafpered. 
WAR,  v.  ~\        Fr.  Guerre;    It.  Guerra  ; 

War,!!.  Sd.  Guerra  ;      Dut.  Werre; 

Wa'rray,  v.  O'er.   Wer  ;      Dut.   Wer-en  ; 

Wa'rr.our.  Ger.  War-en  ;  A.  S.  War-ian, 

-tan,  werigan,  to  ware  or 


WAR 

To  ivarray  or  werrey, — Fr.  Gueroyer. — to  attack 
hostilely.     And  see  Worry. 

The  kyng  of  Hungri  sethtbe  com,  Homber  was  ys  name, 
In  to  Scotlotid  to  werre,  and  do  Alhanak  schame, 
And  werrede  vp  hym  faste,  and  at  the  laste  hym  slog. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  23. 


■  had  , 


I  long  i 


Id.  p.  9 


Thorgh  the  grace  of  God,  Gunter  turned  his  wille. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  25. 
I  haf  kept  thi  lande,  I  se  that  dishonours 
Is  now  the  nerhand,  thorgh  this  ronquerour, 
That  [is]  an  Inglis  kyng,  a  wys  werreour.  Id.  p.  1C6. 

For  who  no  whight  what  werre  is.  ther  as  Pees  regneth. 

J>iers  Plouhman.  p.  S52. 
They  ben  wilde  werwohm,  that  wiln  the  folke  robben. 

Id.  Crede. 
For  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  werre. 


i  ferre, 


Ayen  the  peace  thy  preuy  counsailour. 
Let  Gud  he  of  thy  counsaile  in  this  caas, 
And  put  away  the  cruel  warriaur. 

Id.  A  Ballade  to  K.  Hen.  IV. 
How  longe,  Juno,  thurgh  thy  crueltee 
Wilt  thou  werreien  Thebes  the  citee. 

Id.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  v.  1546. 
At  Sam,  in  the  lond  of  Tartaree, 
Ther  dwelt  a  king  that  werreird  Russie. 

Id.  The  Sqaieres  Tale,  v.  10,324. 
And  thus  fortune  her  deadly  whele 

Fro  werre  turneth  into  pees.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

The  remenant  of  folk  about 


h  other,  and  to  slea. 
praie  you  tell  me  nave  or  yea 
the  great  sea 
sle  the  Sarasen 


Id.  lb. 


Wa'rfare,  n 

WARFARE,   V 

\Wrly,  or 
Wa'rlike. 
Wa'rling,  Jt 


To  defend,  to  protect,  to 
guard  or  ward  ;  and,  further, 
to  act  offensively,  to  attack 


Ccilev*.  with  a  stronge 


To 

To 

Id.  lb 

They  drewe  to  them  great  power,  and  warred  vpon  the 
lindes  and  castelles  of  sir  Roger  Mortymer. 

Fabyan.  Chronyelc.  an.  1263. 

For  euery  man  is  easily  and  naturally  brought,  from 
labour  to  ease,  from  the  better  to  the  worse,  from  diligence 
to  slouthfulnesse,  and  after  warres  it  is  commonly  seene, 
that  a  great  number  of  those  that  went  out.  honest,  returne 
home  again  like  roisters.— Sir  J.  Checke,  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

In  this  passe  tyme,  John  duke  of  Normandy  and  sone  of 
Phylyp  de  Valoys,  which,  as  in  the  precedynge  yere  is 
U  wrhyd.  lavd  hissyege  vntothe  castell  of  A  guy  Hon.  lieryn;'- 
t  hat  his  fader  was  thus  warreyed  with  the  kyn^:-  of  En^Io  le. 
brake  vp  his  syege  and  came  with  his  strengthe  vnto  his 
fader.— Fabyan.  Clironycle,  an.  1346. 

The  duke  of  Lancastre  '. 
company  of  archers  &  othe: 

And  the  kynge  of  Scottes  wente  into  the  wylde  Scottyshe, 
biennse  lie  was  nat  I  good  poynt  to  ryde  a  warfare,  and  ther 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  13. 
The  erle  of  Huntyngdon  also  this  ye'-e  was  sent  into 

Frauii'-e  with  a  warty  company  and  dyd  there  great  l\-ates, 
as  sayth  y»  Englysshe  Cronycle.— Fabyan.  Cfiron.  an.  1433. 
And  [amercers  seruautl  questenyd  w<  hym  how  he  was 
so  bolde  to  here  such  a  warely  wspyn  [a  dagger]. 

Id.  lb.  an.  1456. 
But  was  by  tempests,  winds,  ana  seas,  debarr'd 
As  if  they  likewise  had  against  him  warfd. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 

Love  and  Ambition  in  their  glory  sat, 

Warring  each  other  with  a  pow'rful  part.—  Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

Gelon,  after  he  had  most  valiantly  ivarrcd  against  the 

r.iiti,  linens,  and  defeated  them  in  a  great  battel :  when 

they  craved  peace,  would  never  grant  it  unto 

ised  among  '' 


tli  i 


and  capitula- 
they  should  no  more  sacrifice  their  children 
.—Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  447. 


O  yet  a  nobler  task  awaits  thy  hand, 
(For  what  can  ivar.  but  endless  war  still  breed?) 
Till  truth  and  right  from  violence  be  freed. 
And  public  faith  clear'd  from  the  shameful  brand 

Of  public  fraud. — Milton.  Son.  to  Fairfax. 
When  was  the  prince  with  her  ?  answer  me  directly. 
Gov.  Not  since  he  went  a  warring. 
Beaum.  $  Flelch.  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Act  ii.  s 
Of  these  a  mighty  people  shortly  grew, 
And  puissant  kings,  which  all  the  world  warrayd, 
And  to  themselues  all  nations  did  subdew. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c. 
2U9 


e  rnnne  sinm  first  in  martial!  cruize, 
lords  irarxitfi  \\,r  K.istren  land. 
Fairtfax    Godfrey  of  Bovlognc.  b.  1. 


ith  haughty  c 


I'lVor,.-,^  that  warrinvrcr.: 

On  th'  other  side  her  foe  appeared  soone  in  sight. 
Id.  lb.  b. 


So  that  between  the  Son  of  Man  and  1 


verlasdng  triumph,  thai  so  (h>d  j ■  i ri v  tie  all  in  all. 

Hooker.  Ecctesiasticatl  Pohtie,  b.  vill. 

How  many  make  a  glorious  shew  in  the  wayfaring 
hurrh.  winch,  wh.-n  tl..\  -i.,i,  s  o  dav'^-r  (,f  pei.^culion, 
hall  shrink  from  the  standard  of  God  I 

Bp   Ha  '    Coni    Gidmn's  1'ieparation  $  Victory* 


Or  a 


■  Quccne,  b.  iii.  0. 10, 


■Whose  hlood 
Fathers  that 

Hane  in  the 
And  sheath'i 

is  fet  from  fathers  r 
like  so  many  Alexa 

their  s»  or.  s.  f,.r  la 

..di, 
Jl 

en  fought, 

Better  he  an 
ting. — Camden 

"WZtls" 

-■-  t:.ell 

Proucrbs. 

a  yong  man's  « 

The  heavy h 

en  a  sudden 

tlofl  the  ,>is\ 

Dry,!, 

weep  the  skies : 
.   Virgil.  Georgics, 

tTliile  the  devouring  f 


In  ord.-i-  to  moko  ,-"--r 
with  lis  in  England  tha 

1HO--1.UI1H-.    I  ■ 


I  by  il.—Blaclcslo 


%■  Arcite,  b.iii. 

ared  and  duly 
IB,  all  parts  of 


WA'RBLE,  n.  \       Fr.  Werhh,  parole,  propos, 

Wa'rdle,  v.        I  discours.    Werbler parley  a 

Wa'iujler.  (haute  voix,  reciter,  diseourer, 

WVebling,  n.  J  ( Roquefort.)  Warble  (says 
Skinner)  is  perhaps  from  the  Dut.  Werielrn,  (to 
whirl, )  gyros  agere,  and  hence  applied  to  music — 
vneem  reciprocuntibusmoduliscircumagere.vocem 
vibrare,  vibrissare  ;  and  Junius — cantum  crebro 
Vocis  inflc-xu  variare  ac.  subinde  mutare. 

To  sing,  with  quick  and  varied  voice,  with 
vibrations  of  tone  ;  to  quaver  or  shake.  It  is 
applied,  as  well  to  the  loud  and  rapid  notes  of 
the  nisihtinsnle,  as  to  the  low,  gentle,  but  quick 
notes  of  the  linnet. 

That  pity  was  to  heare  the  soun, 

And  the  h-o//i/.-i  of  iheir  Ihrotes, 

Which  from  joy  cleane  was  rc-uersed.— C haucer.  Dreams. 
Certes  they  were  wonder  swete  of  sowne.  and  they  were 
mirthe.— Id.  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 

There  Shalt  thou  here  and  see  all  hinds  of  birds  ywrought, 
YYe.l  tun--  their  voiee  with  leailtc  small,  as  nature  hatU 
them  taught. 

Surrey.  Having  defied  the  Pouer  of  Love,  $c. 

And  all  the  while  sweet  music  did  apply 


The  waters  tall  with  difference  discreet 
Kow  soft,  now  loud,  vnto  the  wind  did 
The  gentle  tvariling  wind  lowe  answered 


M.  lb.  b.ii.  c.  12. 


WAR 


Vet  sucli  as  soo:li'd  my  soul,  and  pleas'd  my  ear. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
So  the  sweet  warbler  of  the  spring,  alone, 
Sings  darkling,  but  unseen  her  note  is  known. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man.  Verses  on. 
■While  IV  old  rpart,  upon  a  bank  reclin'd 
Attend  the  tuneful  carol,  softly  mixt 
With  evfry  nuumur  of  the  sliding  wave, 
And  every  u-ai b'.e  of  the  feather'd  rhoir. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  i. 
I  give  you  thanks  for  your  warble,  and  wish 
You  could  sing  yourself  to  rest. 

Gray.  To  Mr.  ITest,  April  1742. 
The  attic  warbler  pours  her  throat, 
Responsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note, 

The  untaught  harmony  of  spring: 
While,  whispering  pleasure  as  they  fly," 
Cool  zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sty 
Their  gather'd  fragrance  fling.— Id.  Ode  on  the  Spring. 


That  lost  in  long 

WARD,  v. 

Ward,  n. 

Wa'kden. 

Wa'bdenrv.- 

Wa'rdenship. 

Wa'rder. 

Wa'rdless. 

Wa'rdship. 


.  S.  Ward-ian,  or  weard- 
■  Dut.  Weeren.  tcaeren, 
■den  ;  Ger.  Weeren,  to 
■d,  (qv.  and  see  War  and 
.•meaning 


WAR 

"Haste  you  not"  (quod  she)  "  lerned  in  thy  youth  that 
Jupiter  hath  in  his  warderobe  bothe  garmentes  of  ioye  and 
of  sorowe  1" — Chaucer.  Testament  of  Lone,  b.  ii. 

And  whan  Idomeneus  the  kynge 

Hath  vnderstouding  of  this  thynge, 

Whiche  that  this  knight  him  hath  tolde, 

He  made  sorowe  manifolde, 

And  toke  the  childe  vnto  his  warde, 

And  satde,  he  wolde  hym  kepe  and  warde, 

Tyll  that  he  were  of  suche  a  might, 

To  handle  a  swerde,  and  be  a  knight, 

To  vengen  him  at  his  owne  will,— Go wer.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 


WAR 


Yet  the  Frenchmen 
lorde  deputie  commai 
certain  men  with   hym,   fc 
Boleine  that  night.— Fabya: 


recouered  the  toune  of 
mded  sir  Thomas  Poin 


,  till  the 
to  take 
in  Base 


[Ware.)  The  primary  n 
I  sterns  to  be — 

To  look  at,  {Uteri,) 
J  after;  and,  consequent! 


to  look 
equentially,  to 
defend,  to  protect,  to  keep  harmless. 

To  look  at  or  after  ;  to  watch,  to  look  vigilantly  ; 
to  defend,  to  protect,  to  save  or  keep  harmless ; 
to  keep  or  hold  off;  to  keep  in  custody. 

A  ward, — a  district  under  its  own  guardian- 
ship or  protection,  that  appoints  its  own  guards 
or  protectors.      Also — 

Any  one  under  the  protection  of  another. 
A  ward  of  a  lock, — that  guards  or  secures  it, 
constitutes  its  security  or  strength. 

Ward-\er — "  may  be  joined  to  the  name  of  any 
person,  piace,  or  thing,  to  or  from  which  our  view 
or  sight  may  ho  directed."  In  our  old  writers 
are  found — to  God-ward,  to  Rome-ward,  to  me- 
ward,  to  her-ward,  &c.  &c. 

A  wardecorps, — Fr.  Garde-corps. 
A  ward-robe, —  Fr.  Garde-rube. 

&'  that  heo  wolde,  heo  seyde, 

Warde  hem  from  alie  men,  that  hem  bi  tidde  no  drede. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  41. 
Gentyl  men  that  he  vond  in  prison  ek  ydo, 
Other  in  warde  myd  vnrygt,  he  bogte  hem  out  also. 

Id.  p.  323. 
And  thritty  thousand  knygtes  here  wardeynes  he  sette. 

Id.  p.  94. 
Of  warde*  k  relefe  that  barons  of  him  held, 
Ther  ne  was  ore  of  chefe,  tille  him  no  thing  suld  geld. 

R.Brunne,  p.  214. 
Under  him  kyng  Guyon  had  tham  alle  in  ward. 

Id.  p.  192. 
These  wer  in  his  wardes,  &  auht  &  tuenti  mo. 


.  267. 

rtrdei/ns  gods  he  sette,  to  stabille  the  loud  &  mende, 
stise  that  the  lawe  gette  to  vnkonand  thei  kende. 

Id.  p.  244. 
mme  serven  the  kynge.  and  hus  selver  tellen 
t  lie  chekkere.  and  the  chauncelrie,  chalengynge  bus 


,p.5. 


Of  wardes  &  of  wardemotes. — Piers  Plouhn 
For  rightfulliche  reson.  sholde  ruele  gow  alle 
And  kvnde  wit  be  warriei/u.  goure  welthe  to  kepe 
And  tutour  of  gowre  tresoure.  Id.  p.  15. 

This  is  the  point,  to  speke  it  plat  and  plain, 
That  eche  of  ynu  to  shorten  with  youre  way, 
'  "    i  tales  tway, 

!  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  796. 
The  wardein  of  the  yafes  gan  to  call 
The  folk,  which  that  without  the  yates  were. 

Id.  Troil.  £  Cret.  b.  v. 
Though  thou  pray  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyen 
To  tie  my  wmdrcn.ps,  as  he  can  best. 
In  faith  he  shal  uot  kepe  me  but  me  lest. 

Id.   Wif  of  Bathes  Prot.  v.  5942. 


the  momyng,   they  approched  in  thre  wardes, 
■rs  bef> :itj  the  right  ordynatly. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  45. 


,  and  after  wyli 
it  sbulde  be  demyd  petv  treason. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1424. 

And,  sir,  the  capytaine  of  the  towne  hath  sente  me  hyder 
to  you,  tu  gyue  you  knowledge  therof,  seyng  ye  be  warden 
of  all  this  countre.—  Berners.  Froissart.   Crontjcle,  c.  323. 

folowynge, 
assemble  his  wardemote,  and  that  all  these  wardemooli/s 
shuid  assemble  in  one  place  and  chose  of  theym  selfe,  with- 
out any  counsayli  or  aduyse  of  any  of  theyr  aldreme,  xxxvi. 
persones.— Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1257. 

Thus  the  kinge  tooke  the  tcardeshyppe  of  his  cosyn,  the 
duke  of  Gloucestres  herytour,  and  the  kynge  tooke  the 
possession  and  profytes  of  all  the  dukes  lande,  and  kepte 
the  chylde  with  hym. 

Berners.  Frousart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  226. 

Lyke  as  in  a  seculer  commen  welthe  he  is  t  ailed  to  be  a 

mayor,  that  before  vsed  himselfe  stowtely  in  the  wardenshyp. 

Udat.  1  Timothye,  C.  3. 


ouse.—Hackluyt.   i 
Long  while  they  t 


Ne  either  c 
Desirous  b 


i  our  marchant  for  the  ward- 
Test  of  our  agents,  how  to  vse 
;  the  ship  shal  be  at  the  ward- 


Sprnser.  Faerie  Qttcene 


He  is  the  prelate  of  the  parish  here, 

And  governs  all  the  dames,  appoints  the  cheer, 

Writes  down  the  hills  of  fare,  pricks  all  the  guests, 

Makes  all  the  matches  anil  tin-  marriage  feasts 

Within  the  ward.— B.Jonson.  Magnetlck  Lady,  Act  i,  SC.l. 

I  might  do  hurt,  for  they  would  glance  their  eies 
Toward  my  seat,  and  in  that  motion  might 
Omit  a  ward,  or  forfeit  an  offence 
Which  crav'd  that  very  time. 
Beaum.  §•  Fletch.   The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

i  rosted  like  a  warden 
Id.  Cupid's  Revenge,  Act  ii. 
Eftsoones  his  page  drew  to  the  castle  gate, 
And  with  his  iron  flaile  at  it  let  fly, 
That  all  the  warders  it  did  sore  amate. 

Spenst 

For  of  the  wardmote  quest,  he  better  can 
The  mystery,  than  the  Levitic  law. 

B.Jonson.  Magnetic!:  Lady,  Act  i.  SC 

The  third  had  of  their  wardrobe  custodie, 
In  which  were  not  rich  tires,  nor  garments  gay, 
The  plumes  of  pride,  and  wings  of  vanity, 
But  clothes  meet  to  keepe  keene  cold  away, 
And  naked  nature  seemely  to  array. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c. 

made,  and  those  if  they  1 


Faerie  Qu 


Hereof  he  bags  ai 
laid  in  a  ward-robe  amongst  clothp 
them  to  smell  sweet.— Holland.   PI, 


:  think,  Numps,  hut  thoul't  say,  it  was  the  wis 
irer  I  did  in  my  wardship. 

B.Jonson.  Bartholomew  Fair,  Act  iii.  £C 

the  rivals  met,  and  neither  sparM 
lost  force,  and  each  forgot  to  ward. 

Dryden.  Palamon  Sr  Arcite,  b. 

t    of  deva 
-Barroto, ' 

s  are  employed  in  keeping  \ 
private  men,  as  well 
Voyages,  an.  1688. 


The  warders  of  the  gate  but  scarce  maintain 
Th'  unequal  combat,  and  resist  in  vain. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEr.eis,  b.  iL 
Beware,  my  friend,  and  what  I  now  reveal, 
As  the  great  secret  of  thy  life  conceal ; 

He  gives  like  destiny  a  wardlets  blow. 

Id.  Juvenal,  Sat.  9. 

In  the  wardenship  of  Mert.  Coll.  succeeded  Nat  Brent, 
LL.  D.    afterwards   a   knight,    who    minding  wealth    and 

colledge  did   nothing  near  so  well  flourish   as  under  the 
government  of  Sir  Henry. —  Wood.  Athena  Oxon,  toI.  i. 

The  merchants  gild,  the  most  antient  in  Coventrv.  licensed 
by  Edward  III.  in  1340,  for  a  fraternity  of  brethren  and 
sisters,  wiili  a  warden,  or  master,  to  be  elected  out  of  the 
body,  who  might  make  chauntries,  bestow  alms,  and  do 
other  works  of  piety. 

Pennant.  Journey  from  Chester  to  London,  p.  203. 

It  irks,  high  dame,  my  noble  lords, 
'Gainst  ladye  fair  to  draw  their  swords; 
But  yet  they  may  not  tamely  see, 
Alt  through  the  western  wardenry 


■  lawn 


The  wardship  cor 
and  lands  of  such  1 
till  the  age  of  twenty-one  i 


I  Last  Hinsti 
i  custody  of  t 


WARE,  v. 
Ware,  ft. 

Wa'relv. 
Wa'reless. 


Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

A.  S.  Wer-ian,  war-ian. 
See  War,  Ward,  Aware  and 
Beware,  and  also  Warn. 

To  look  at  or  after  ;  to  be 
prudent  or  provident  ;  to 
provide,  to  take  heed  or 
care;  to  be  careful  or  cau- 
tious ;  to  be  on  the  watch ; 
to  be  vigilant. 


!  bigan  to  warye  and  1 


R.  Gloucester,  p.  101. 
swere  that  he  knew  not 

■  Wic'if.  Matt.  c.26. 


e  not.  for  I  seyde  not  to; 
dough  of  Farisees  and 

ie  techyng  of  I 


She  was  not  nice,  ne  outragei 

But  wise  and  ware,  anc 

Of  faire  speche,  and  faire  answere. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  th 

And  at  the  day  before  appoynted  y  kyng  with  a  c< 
of  Brytons  nat  ware  of  this  purposed  treason,  can 
peacyble  wyse  to  the  place  before  assygned. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle, 


thankes  that 


Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1382. 


e  &  wise  in  the  business  of  the  sea, 
;hat  the  Turkes  made  such  prolonging 
-Hacklvyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 


Doubt  is  his  sleep,  he  walketh  in  invention. 
Fancy  his  IVirul,  Ins  doathing  i>  of  carefulness 
Beautv  his  book,  his  play  ' 
His  eyes  ai 


search  but  vail'rt  with  wnrrfulnesx. 
Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i!, 
hat  offensive  weapons  they  have,  and  of 
.—Holland.  Plit 


i  dungeon  deepe. 


But  they  him  laid 

And  bound  him  hand  and  foot  i 

And  with  coutinuall  watch  did  wnrehj  keepe. 

Spenser.  Faeiie  Queene,  b.  i.  C.  12. 


Both  they  i 

That  by  t 

Through  that  false  wiich  ; 


if  the  euill, 
lues  is  wrought, 
t  foule  aged  dreu 
amate  deuill. 


For  u-.irrlrss?  insolence  (whilst 

Of  bound  nig  awel  runs  on  lo  such  excess. 

That  full.-w  ing  lust,  and  spoil,  and  blood  so  hard, 

Sees  not  how  they  procure  their  own  distress. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  Vl. 
Counsels  their  heat  with  calm  grave  words,  and  fit, 
Words  well  fore-thought,  that  from  experience  springs, 
And  warns  a  warier  carriage  in  the  things, 

Lest  blind  presumption  work  their  ruining.— id.  lb.  D.ui. 


WAR 

But  sleepe  full  farre  away  from  her  did  flie  : 
In  stead  thereof  sad  dgheB  and  sorrowea  deepe 
Kept  watch  and  ward  about  her  warily  ; 
That  nought  she  did  hut  waile,  and  often  steepe 
Her  dainty  couch  with  tears,  which  closely  she  di 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 

Volp.  How  might!  see  her? 

Mos.  O,  not  possible  ; 
She's  kept  as  warily  as  is  your  gold  ; 
Never  does  come  abroad,  never  takes  air, 
But  at  a  window.— B.  Jonson.   The  Fox,  Act  i.  5 


:  had  been  their  ruin,  and  for  < 
they  knew  they  could  not  easily  wind 


Ho< 


K.-r/.-.i.Ci/h-all  Politic 


Full  many  stroakes,  that  mortally  were  inent, 

The  whiles  were  enterchanged  twixt  them  two : 

Yet  they  were  all  with  so  pood  wariment 

Or  warded,  or  avoyrted  and  let  goe, 

That  still  the  life  stood  fearelesse  of  her  foe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i 


[We  should]  read 
conceited  opinion  of 


sacred  voli 

mi  gifts  am 
fathom  all  depths,  and  tc 


grasp  all  mysteries. 


We  are  warily  to  decline  the  particular  acquaintance  of 
nen   of  contentious    dispositions,    mischievous  principles, 

.  :      ■ ■:.  -i.  n-         /;■-...■ 


en-lenry  of  their  nature  t 


riness.  in  the  direction  of  their 
he.  Hum.  Ibiderst.  b.  ii.  C.  21. 


is  an  obligation 
mistake  or  mis 
caution,  deliber; 
particular  actioi 


Should  beauty's  soul-enchanting  smile, 

Love-kindling  looks,  and  features  gay, 
Should  these  ihy  wandu-ring  eye  beguile, 

And  steal  thy  wardens  heart  i\\\ay.—Langhorne,  Fab.  5. 

The  bear  hunts  them  by  scent,  till  he  come  in  sight, 
when  he  advances  warily,  keeping  above  them,  and  con- 
cealing himself  among  the  rocks,  as  he  makes  his  approaches, 
till  he  gets  immediately  over  them,  and  nigh  enough  for  his 
purpose. — Cook.    Third  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 

He  that  is  forming  himself,  must  look  with  great  caution 
and  wariness  on  those  peculiarities  or  prominent  parts, 
which  at  first  force  themselves  upon  view;  and  are  the 
marks,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  manner,  by  which 
tinguished.— Reynolds,  Disc.  6. 


at  individual  ; 
WARE,  n. 


>      A.S.   Ware;       Dut.   Waere ; 

Ware-house.  {Ger.  War;  Sw.  Wara,  (Wach- 
ter,)  from  an  obsolete  verb  wceren,  oestimare,  to 
set  a  price  upon.  Skinner, — from  Dut.  and  Ger. 
Waeren,  verificare,  i.  c.  veras  et  sinceras  esse 
merces  polliceri,  to  warrant  the  articles  to  be 
genuine  and  sound.  Junius, — from  waeren,  (to 
ware  or  ward,)  to  guard  carefully  ;  because  wares 
are  anxiously  guarded  or  warded  ;  perhaps, — 

Articles  warehj  or  carefully  made  or  manu- 
factured, (sc.)  for  sale. 


Also  you  shall 
whom  they  plea; 


•  them  to  lay  their  i 


it  let  or  hinderance. 
IIitcLlnyt.    Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  507. 
O,  why  should  fortune  make  the  city  proud, 
To  give  that  more,  than  is  the  court  allow'd, 
Where  they  (like  wretches)  hoard  it  up  to  spare, 
And  do  ingross  it,  as  they  do  their  ware. 

Drayton.  Edw.  IV.  to  Mrs.  Shore. 
• 1  believe 


r  they  i 


Bya.  There  are  the 
Begin  you  first,  and  1 
Hard  by  your  side  ;  g 
As  drapsrs  do  their  u 


will  nick  ye, 

.  §•  Flelch.   The  Mad  Lover,  A 

'ther  papers  :  when  they  come 
the  ir-t  subscribe 
e  'em  as  little  light 

Id.    Woman's  Prize,  Act  v.  s 


You  know  it  in  common  practice,  in  your  trades  and 
merchandize,  that,  when   a  man   hath  bought  a  parcel  of 
;  upon  them,  to  distinguish 


them  from  the  rest  in  the  n.uJ;-- 


:God. 


er.  Eph. 


The  earthen  ware  of  this  coun 
colour,   yet  they  make  great  quantities  of  small  earthen 
dishes,  that  will  hold  half  a  pint  or  more. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1C88. 

of  fashion  might   sometimes  prefer 


foreign  wares,  mer-h 
and  better  goods  of  tb 


:  foreign,  to  cheaper 


Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations, 


WAR 

WA'RISH,  ».  To  heal,  to  recover  from  sick- 
ness,  (Tyrwhitt.) 

To  be  ware  or  wary,  to  take  care  of,  and,  con- 
sequentially, to  cure,  to  heal,  to  recover. 

Youre  doughter,  with  the  grace  of  God,  shal  warish  and 
escape.— Chaucer.  Tata  of  Metibeut. 


Is  ther  no  ship,  of  s 
Al  warished  of  ri 


she 


is  I  see, 
than  were  my  herte 


I  r,:i 


And  Varro  testifieth,  that  even  at  this  day  there  he 
there  who  warish  and  cure  the  stinging  of  serpents 
their  spittle,  but  there  are  but  few  sucli  as  he  saith. 


YA'A'RISON.        )      Appears  to  be  the  same 
Wa'rnestore,  v.   f  word  as  Garrison  nr  itarnisoit. 
(See  Garnish,  and  Warish.)     And  to  be  applied 
to— 

Preparation,  provision,  supply,  possession,  ac- 
quisition, gain,  guerdon,  or  reward. 

To  warnestorc  and  to  yarneson,  are  used  by 
Chaucer  indifferently. 
Ilengist,  that  here  maistre  was,  he  gaf  in  Lyndeseye 
L "rules  I'aire,  and  rentes  and  townes  grete  and  heye, 
War  thoru  hym  &  ys  men  in  fiir  u-an^'iu  he  hregte. 

Jl.  Gloucester,  p.  1H. 
In  eche  stude  heo  sette  there  strong  warucslure  and  god 
Of  folk  of  this  lond  here,  and  of  here  ovneblod.— «.  p.  94. 


.  198. 


His  douhter  with  the  quene  wa 

Thre  hundreth  marke  he  hette  vnto  his  warisoun, 
That  with  him  so  mette,  or  bring  his  hede  to  toun. 

Id.  p.  325. 
The  duke  wrote  to  the  kyng,  ill  luf  withouten  loth, 
Bisout  him  oner  alle  thing,  that  he  wild  hold  his  oth, 
&  geld  him  the  coroun  of  Inglond  ilkadele, 
Or  M;irie  to  icarisuini  wed  hir,  &:  joy  it  wele. — Id.  p.  C9. 
Elfride  thorgh  heritage  toke  him  the  coroune, 
&  gaf  Alfride  his  brother  Surray  to  warhoune.—Id.  p.  21. 
His  vitaile  he  has  purueiil  in  Brigges  forto  be, 
Hiswvnes  were  llier  leul,  ;;  icuni,*  •/  tli.-t  eite.— Id.  p. 293, 
The  castelle  hight  Pilgrym,  of  alle  it  bare  the  flour ; 
The  Sarazins  kept  it  th.u  Ivm  tor  tlui  eliefe  warinntiiitr . 
Id.  p,  ISO. 
Over  alle  thinges  ye  shuln  do  youre  diligence  to  kepe 
oure  persone, 


n.iu 


The  Tale  of  31,  I. lie  •  .<. 


ng  of  heighe  tou 
with  grete  costages,  and  witl 
that  they  ben  accompliced,  ye 
but  if  they  ben  defended  by  tre 
wise.— Id.  lb. 


Ami  tleyej  witl) 
And  thus  his  re. 
For  the  lady  till 


,  right  in  that  pi  a 
rison  he  toke 


-Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


How  that  he  might  his  u-arison 

Encrease,  and  in  comparison. — Gcwer.  Con 

My  liege  lorde  God  mote  you  quite, 


He  niai 

well  thr 

ugh  your  noble  g 

Either  r 

Two  hu 
Or  strai 
And  sto 

eceive  within  thy  towers 

rid  red  of  my  master's  power 

iiht  they  sound  their  wan  i.' 

rm  and  spoil  thy  garrison. 

Scott.  Lay  of  t 

'.  Last  Minstrel,  c.  4. 

WAR- LOCK.      A    wizzard;     Dr.  Jamieson 

thinks  has  strong'  marks  of  affinity  to  the  Is.  Vard- 

loh-l,  an  incantation.     Dry  den  explains  his  own 

meaning. 

He  [./Eneas]  was  no  warturk,  as  the  Scots  commonly  call 
such  men,  who  they  say 


Dtfl- 


I  Jed. 


WARM,  r.  ^  A.S.  Wear  m- an*  icearm-ian  ; 
Warm,  adj.  Dut.  Wacrmen  ;  Ger.  Wcermen  ; 
Wa'rmful.  I  Sw.  Wanna,  calefacere,  calefieri. 
Wa'rmly.  J  Warm  is  applied  to  a  less  degree 
Wa'rmness.  I  than  heat.  Met. — 
Warmth.  )  To  inflame  ;  to  be  or  become 
ardent;  to  enkindle  ;  to  animate;  to  inspirit. 
2161 


Thei  brafc  in  tuo  Ms  schankea,  to  mak  the  toumbe  motP, 

The  blode  was  hothe  warme  &  fresh,  that  of  the  schankee 

!ete.  R.  Brunne,  p.  36. 

And  whit  wharme  water  of  hus  eyen.  worketh  hit  he  white. 


And  whanne  sche  hadde  seyn  Petir  warmynge  him,  sche 
bihelde  him,  and  seide,  and  thou  were  with  Jhesua  of 
Nazareth. —  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  14. 

And  when  she  sawe  Peter  warmynge  hym  selfe,  she  loked 
on  him,  and  sayde  :  waste  thou  not  also  with  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  1— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

It  may  not  be,  sayth  he,  ther  as  gret  fire  hath  long  time 
endured,  that  ther  ne  dwelleth  som  vapour  of  wannnesse. 

Chaucer.  Tale  of  Metibeut. 

And  so  it  felle  vpon  a  daie, 

That  he  this  thyng  so  sliy/ith/  ledde, 

He  fonde  hem  both  two  a  bedde 

All  warme.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Thei  leied  hir  on  a  couche  softc, 

Hir  colde  breste  began  to  heate.  Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

Before  the  sunne  hath  warmed  the  ayre,  and  dissolued 

the  yce,  eche  one  well  knoweth  that  there  can  be  no  sailing. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  25. 

They  [the  Indians]  began  to  talke  among  themselues, 
but  in  a  low  voyce,  and  ioyned  together  G  and  6  and  S  &  8  in 
a  company,  and  made  a  fire  and  warmed  themselues,  and 
we  stood  quietly  beholding  what  they  did. — Id.  lb.  p.  410.  , 


porcion  therof  fell  vpon  a  stony  ground,  which 
re  laye  many  stones  vndemeath,  couered  with  a 
or  dust,  sprang  vp  to  tymely.  For  the  warm- 
weather  brought  it  out  of  the  ground._ 


The  winters  hurt 
The  parched  gv 


Udal.  Marke,  c.  4. 


Suruey  of  Cornwall t  fol.  53. 


he  body,  so  the 
Thus  put  he  c 


in  heart,  that  mine  inflame  hath  made  1 

trey.  Having  endeavoured  to  subdue  his  Passion. 

au;;lit  would  hu  mc-dle  with  him,)  while  being 
aken  with  colde,  he  taketh  warmth  and  heate 
s  of  the  wicked  Jewes.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  24. 
ce  they  will  haue  to  be  applyed  by  infusion  :  to 
at  as  the  body  is  icarme  by  the  heate,  which  is  in 
o  the  soule  might  be  righteous  by  the  inherent 
wker.  Discourse  of  Justification,  §5. 


arming  trusse,  fair  shooes  upon  his 


A  garment  that  gain 

The  Creator  is  willing  mankind  should  serve  themselves 
f  all  his  creatures'  various  excellencies,  in  their  strength, 
mght,  light,  sweetness,  warmness. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
,  and  dead,  and  cold,  have 
grace,  and  a  spiritual 


y  persons,  tram  vicn 

h,  and  holy  fires:  but 
my  body  came  to  an  e 
is.— Id.  vol.i.  Ser.  13, 

I  take  to  be  properly 


from  lukew 
xcellent  condition, 


An, I  ;n 


[    lli.llll.-rrl, 


.ii.  Ep. 


Ail  sfan<!  am.nz'd,  a  second  jav'lin  flies, 
With  eqaal  strength,  and  quivers  through  the  skie3 ; 
This  through  thy  temples,  Tagus,  fore'd  the  way, 
And  in  the  brain-pan  warmly  Lury'd  lay. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  jEneis,  b.  ix. 
The  soul  with  great  and  manly  feelings  warm'd, 
Panting  for  knuw  ].viL',*.  i'.--ts  nut  till  inform'd: 
And  shall  not  I,  fir'd  with  the  glorious  zeal, 
Feel  those  brave  passions  which  my  subjects  feel  J 

Churchill.  Gotham,  b.  iii. 

The  young  plainly  need  [admonition]  it  most :  as  they  are 
ist  entering  into  tiie  world;  with  little  knowltrijju-,'  ln-n 
XjR-rienee,  and  yet  scarcely  even  any  distrust  ;  with  lively 
pints  and  uarm  passions  to  mislead  them,  and  time  to  go 

great  way  wrong,  if  they  do  i 


Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2 


12  I 


expected. — Bp.  Ilorsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  24. 


WARN,  v.  ■)  A.  S. 
WVrner,  n.  }  Dut.  IT 
Wa'rmng.  n.J   Svr.Wii 


A.  S.  Wam-ian,  icearn-ian  ; 
.Waern-en;  Ger.  Wam-en; 
formed  upon   the 
verb  war-ian,  or  wer-ian,  to  cause  to  look  or  take 
notice  ;    to   cause   to  be  aware  —  waren,  war'n, 

To  cause  to  look,  observe,  or  take  notice ;  to 
put  upon  guard  or  defence  ;  to  give  notice  of  that 
which  is  to  be  guarded  against,  of  that  which 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done ;  to  caution,  to 
admonish  ;  also,  to  protect,  to  defend,  to  deny. 

A  Warner  was  the  first  soteltie,  and  which 
preceded  or  gave  warning  of  the  courses,  (Pen- 
nant, London. ) 

In  Leland  (iv.  220,)  The  Coronation  of  Lad,/ 
Elizabeth,  the  warner  before  the  course  is  twice 
mentioned. 


R.Brunne,  p.  20S. 
And  he    herde   that   Archelaws    recycle  in   Judee  for 
Eroude  hisfadir  and  dredde  to  go  thidur,  and  he  was  warned 
ia  sleep  :  and  went  into  the  partis  of  Galilee. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  2. 

But  whe  he  hearde  y*  Archelaus  dyd  raigne  in  Jewrye.  in 
the  rowme  of  his  father  Herode,  he  was  afraved  to  go 
thyther.  Not  withstandynge  after  he  was  warned  at  God 
in  a  dreame  he  turned  asyde  into  the  partyes  of  Galyle 


The  Chationes 
I  a  nigard  that l 


She  said  :  "  Sir.  what  is  the  c? 
Ye  ben  of  port  so  daungerous 
Unto  this  louer,  and  dainous, 
To  graunt  him  nothing  but  a  1 


Whan  that  I  saw  him  in  no  wise  " 

That  he  me  would  graunt  a  tliiiiT. 
"Which  to  remember  is  well  sitting 
For  all  his  purpose,  as  I  gesse 
>  make  great  riispence 


Bible,  1551.  lb. 


;  Prologue,  v.  16,059. 


-Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


\TI    i    , 


"Withouten  torn 

By 

And  warned  all  his  officers, 

That  euery  thynge  be  well  araide.— Gower.  Con.  A. 

Thoughe  it  be  not  the  houndes  kinde 

To  eate  chaffe,  yet  woll  he  tecrne 

An  oxe.  whiche  cometh  to  the  berne 

Therof  to  taken  any  foode.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 


And  the  gates  were  shyt  at  ix.  of  the  clocke,  am 
agayne  at  viL  on  the  morowe,  and  euery  cytezyn  « 
haue  his  harneys  by  hym,  that  he  myght  \m  redy  wi 
warnynge,  when  so  euer  he  were  cjilid. 

Fabyan.  Chromjcle, 

The  first 
First,  a  war. 
panes  with  vii.  toures,  enhatteled,  Sec. 

Leland.  Coll.   Inthron'tzation  of  Warham. 

And  Troia  stands  in  your  protection  now. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 
As  two  broad  beacons,  set  in  open  fields, 
Send  forth  their  flames  farre  olf  to  euery  shire, 
And  warning  pine,  th.it  enemies  conspire, 
With  Are  and  sword  the  region  to  invade  ; 
So  tiaru'd  hi-  eyue  with  rage  and  rancorous  ire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.i.  c.  11. 


WAR 

Once  warn'd  is  well  bewar'd ;  not  flattering  lies 
Shall  sooth  me  more  to  sing  with  winking  eyes 
And  open  mouth  ;— for  fear  of  catching  flies. 

Dryden.   The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

He  must  be  teamed,  and  directed,  and  watched  still  by 
his  parents,  or  soiiu-  body  intrusted  by  them,  or  else  it 
might  have  been   possibly 


effects  of  t 


hands,  and   prevente 
H'otlaston.  Religion  of  Natur 


Oh  !  should'st  thou  wrong  her 

Just  Heaven  shall  double  all  thy  woes  upon  thee, 
And  make  'em  know  no  end— Remember  this 
As  the  last  teaming  of  a  dying  man. 

Rowe.  Jane  Shore,  Act  iv. 

Dr.  Solander  himself  was  the  first  who  found  the  inclina- 
ion,  against  which  he  bad  warned  others,  irresistible;  and 
agisted  upon  being  suffered  to  lie  down. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  4. 


WARP,  v.      ~\      T)u 
Warp,  n.  \  Warp 

Wa'bping,  n.  )  cast,  1 


Dut.  Werp-en,  worp-en  ;   Sw. 
Warp- a  ;      A.  S.  Weorp-an,    to 
to  hurl.      "  When  planks 
or  boards  are  awry,  we  say  they  cast,   or  they 
warp,"  (Verstegan.) 

To  cast,  to  throw,  to  shoot ;  to  cast  or  throw, 
to  project,  (sc.)  out  of  its  course  or  direction, 
out  of  a  right  line  ;  indirectly,  crookedly,  crossly  ; 
to  move,  or  cause  to  move,  to  force,  in  an  indi- 
rect, crooked,  cross  line ;  to  wind,  to  cross,  to 
bias. 


Then  he  layd  out  one  of  those  ankers, 
which  he  had  of  140  fadom  long,  thinking  to 
but  it  would  not  be :  for  as  we  shorted  vpon  y 
the  anker  came  home,  so  that  we  were  faine  to  beare  the 
end  of  the  warpe,  that  we  rushed  in  vpon  the  other  small 
anker  that  Gabriel  sent  aboord,  and  layd  that  anker  to 
seawards. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 

Calcbas  by  sea  then  bade  us  haste  our  flight : 


they  by  sea  had  brought 
tis  carinis], 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ij. 

on  their  armour  prest, 


She  stretcheth  a  thread,  and  warpeth  in  length  from  the 
top  of  the  tree  downe  to  the  very  ground  ;  and  up  again  she 
whirles  most  nimbly  by  the  same  thread  ;  so  as  at  one  time, 
she  spinnelh  and  windeth  up  her  yarne. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.  24. 

By  reason  of  which  excessive  heat,  the  very  body  thereof 
groweth  naturally  crooked,  after  the  manner  of  wood  that 
curbeth  aud-warpeth  with  the  fire.— Id.  Plutarch,  p.  561. 


Beaum.  §  Fletch.   The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  ii. 
for  patterns, 
respects 


The  cobwebs  that  spiders  weave,  which 
as  well  for  our  women  to  make  their  we 

fishers  to  knit  and  work  their  nets,  are 

very  admirable  :  first  in  regard  of  the  fine  threads, 


in p  thereof,  which 


distinct  one  from 
:  warpe  and  woofe 
are  continued  and 


run  all  imo  one.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  7S6. 

She  acquainted  the  Greeks  underhand  with  this  treason, 
which  w;is  a  ivaijiiug  against  them,  and  advised  them  to 
look  unto  themselves,  and  stand  upon  their  own  guard. 

Id.  lb.  p.  409. 
The  heart  upright  wither  any  sinful  warpings. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Artificial 
see  your  father's  soul,  like  glowing  steel 
Turn  him,  and  ply  him,  set  him  straight  bt 


Dryden.  Love  Triumphant, 


-en! 


nd  let  go  the  anchor  in  forty  one  fathom. 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
And  of  all  arts  sagacious  dupes  invent, 
To  cheat  themselves  and  gain  the  world's  assent, 
The  worst  is— Scripture  warp'd  from  its  intent. 

Cowper.   Progress  of  Errour. 


They  i 


then  called  upon  to  "  Weave  the  tear  p.  and 
weave  tne  wonf,  perhaps  v.  ah  no  great  propriety  ;"  for  it  is 
by  crossing  the  woof  with  the  u-arp  that  men  weave  the 
web  or  piece.— Johnson.  Lif>  -fOt'ty. 


WA'RRANT,  v. 
Wa'rrant,  n. 
Warrantable. 
Wa'krantableness, 
Wa'rrantably. 
Warranting,  n. 


ance ;  t 


S^e  Gi  AMANTtF 
Ff.  Garantir;  It.  Gua- 
reu(ire,from  A.S.  War- 
ian,  werian.  See  War, 
&c. 


To  defend,  to  protect, 
to  secure,  or  assure,  (jive 
assurance  or  security; 
to  give  credit,  or  am- 
•  authorise,  to  sanction, 
enne  saine  that  in  sweuenings 
but  fables  and  lesings 

ardly  that  false  ne  bene 


Our  liege  lordes  sele  on  my  patente, 
That  shew  I  first  my  body  to  warrant* 
That  no  man  be  so  bold,  ne  preest  ne  clerk, 
Me  to  disturbe  of  Cristes  holy  werk. 

Id.  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,273. 
Your  chekes  embolned  like  a  mellow  costard 
Colour  of  orenge,  your  brestes  Satournad, 
Gilt  vpon  warrantee,  the  colour  wil  not  fade. 

Id.  An  other  Ballade. 
And  haue  hym  thilke  letter  rad, 
Whiche  he  them  sent  for  warrant. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 


Fisher.  A  Godlie  Treatise,  £c. 

He  afterwards  transported  parcel  thereof  in  a  small  barke 

vnto  London,  there  to  be  solde,  and  caned  a  warrant  also 

with  him,  that  he  had  at  Sandwich  paid  the  custome  due 

vnto  our  lord  the  king. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

Manye  things  pricked  forward  the  Galles  in  this  deuiee: 
as  the  pawsyngof  Sabinus thedayes  before:  the  warranting 
of  the  runagate :  the  want  of  victualles,  &c. 

Goldinge.  Casar,  fol.  77. 

In  regard  hereof  you  wil  vndertake  to  wnrrantize,  and 
make  good  vnto  vs  those  penalties  and  forfaitures  which 
shal  vnto  vs  appertaine.— Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 

[A  doue]  had  many  hundred  yeres  afore  broughte  a 
braunche  of  an  oliue  tree  into  y«  arke  of  Noe,  for  a  token 
that  ye  wrath  of  God  was  pacified,  &  also  a  caucion  or  pledge 
of  warantise  yl  the  floud  was  at  an  end.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  3. 

But  least  hee  shoulde  forthynke  that  beleued  me :  ye  shall 
vnderstand  that  the  matter  was  first  shewed  mee  by  a  light 
felowe,  who  coulde  not  bring  anye  witnes  or  tearr aunty  of 
his  tale.— Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  165. 
Spread  sailes.  and  if  the  sky 

Warrant  thee  not  to  goe  for  Italy, 

He  warrant  thee;  the  iust  cause,  why  thou  fear'st 

Is  this,  because  thou  know'st  not  whom  thou  bear'st. 

May.  Lucan.  Phanalia,  b.  v. 

That  error  was  not  great,  but  always  excusable,  if  not 
warrantable. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  §  6. 

But  it  is  the  warrantable  and  necessary  duty  of  S.  Peter, 
and  all  his  true  evangelicall  successors,  when  they  meet 
with  a  fro  ward  generation,  to  call  it  so. 

Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  Feb.  13,  1634. 


Conjugal  love  requires  not  only  moral,  but  natural  causes 
to  the  making  and  maintaining;  and  may  be  tearrautnbiy 
excus'd  to  retire  from  the  deception  of  what  it  justly  seeks, 
and  the  ill  requitals  which  unjustly  it  finds. 

Milton.  Tetrachordon. 
If  these  things  come  from  God,  let  them  shew  their  war- 
ranty,  and  their  books  of  precedents. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  §  10. 


the  one  or  the  other,  or  both.— Hooker.  Ser.  on  Jude. 

Is  it  because  there  is  nothing  else  but  necessity  alone, 
doth  warrant  ize  the  killing  of  a  man  :  and  he  who  unlaw- 
fully and  without  expresse  commandment  of  a  superior 
[unconstrained]  doth  it,  is  a  meer  homicide  and  manslayer. 
Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  706. 

We  (to  our  great  shame  and  rebuke  be  it  spoken)  are  so 
unhappie,  as   to  commit  our  selves  to  other  men's  tuition, 

Id.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  6. 


That  seein'd 

This  confirms 

The  kin*  in  full  belief  of  all  you  told  him 
Concerning  Osmyn,  and  his  correspondence 
With  them  who  (iist  began  the  mutiny. 
Wherefore  a  warrant  for  his  death  is  granted. 

Congreve.  Mourning  Br;'dc,  Act  iv. 


WAR 


WAS 


His  inten'ioiis  were  pure  find  right,  his  actions  warrant- 
able, and  the  tenor  of  his  life  conspicuously  blameless. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 
A  man's  pen  may  be  very  wnrranhthhi  and  usefully  em- 
ployed, though  it  be  not  directly  so,  to  teach  a  theological 
truth,  or  incite  the  reader's  zeal. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  433. 
The  warrantablcness  of  this  practice   may  be  inferred 


may  follow  the  clause  for 
doth,  tor  himself,  and  his  In 
ate  so  granted 
Blackslone. 


i  grai 


The  ship  herself  remained  in  the  harbour  with  only  the 
warrant  officers  on  board  for  many  years. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 
Cau'st  thou,  and  honour'd  with  a  Christian  name, 
Buy  what  is  woman-horn,  and  feel  no  shame  ; 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  andjplead 
Expedience  as  a  warrant-  for  the  deed?—  Cowper.  Charity. 
It  is  a  necessary  and  warrantable  pride  to  disdain  to  walk 
Reynolds,  vol.  i.  Dis.  6. 

WA'RREN.  >        See  War,   Ware,  &c.      Fr. 
Wa'rrener.    fGarenne;  Dut.  Waerende,  (locus 
septus.)  from    the   A.  S.  verb  War-ian,  ivcr-ian, 
tveri,  defenders,  protegere. 

A  place  for  the  protection,  safe  custody  or  pre- 
servation (of  rabbits  or  other  animals). 
Sesse  the  sywester.  sat  on  the  benche 
"Watte  the  warynere.  and  hus  wife  dronke. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  106. 

"We  found  the  whole  countrey  to  bee  a  warren  of  a  strange 

klnde  of  connies,  i  heir  bodies  in  bignesse  as  be  the  Barbary 

connies.  their  heads  as   the  heads  of  ours,  the  feete  of  a 

want,  and  the  taile  of  a  rat  being  of  great  length. 

Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  73S. 

Wheras  in  parks  and  warrens  we  haue  nothing  else  than 

either  the  keepers  y  ir,m;icis  lodge,  or  at  least  the  manor 

Hnhnshed.    ticsaiptimi  -/England,  b.  ii.  C.  19. 


That  a  lame  wa 


rith  a  bear,  for  he 


Beaum.  8t  Fteich.    II 
Fulvius  Hirpinus  was  the  fir; 


nnd  ahouf.  hir 
Picas' d,   Act 


made  witlim  i  he 
territorie  of  Tarquiny,  a  little  before  the  civile  war  re  with 
Pompey  the  great.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ix.  c.  56. 

And  to  this  effect  [Alexander]  commanded  certaine  thou- 
sands of  men,  one  or  other,  throughout  all  the  tract,  as  well 
of  Asia  and  Greece,  to  .:i\e  their  attendance,  and  obey  him  : 
to  wit,  all  hunters,  f;inh-miers,  fowlers  and  fishers,  that 
lived  by  those  professions.  Item,  all  forresters,  park- 
keepers,  andtcariners.—Id.   lb.  b.  viii,  c.  16. 

ave  a  flirt  at  all, 


Commentarh 


WART. 
wartte  ;   Dan 
hands  or  fe 
knurbe.     Di 


Dut.  Waertte, 
lardness  of  the 
r.     A  knot,   a 

BT.) 


Drayton.  Poly-Otbio 
>  close  unto  him,  bearing  c 


A  little  frerkle,  mole  or  pendant  inert  in  the  face  of 
or  woman,  is  iiioru  offensive  than  black  and  blew  ma 
than  scars  or  maimes  in  all  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Id.  Plutarch,  p. 


1.— Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Reps. 


V- 


I"  his  body  : 
».is  uisco- 


TVhen  the  picture  of  Achilles  is  drawn  in  tragedy,  he  is 
taken  with  those  warts,  and  moles,  and  hard  features,  by 
those  who  represent  him  on  the  stage,  or  he  is  no  more 
Aohtllei :  for  his  creatour  Homer  has'  so  describ'd  him. 

Drydtn.  Virgil.  jEnete,  Ded. 


Such  in  paintings  are  the  warts  and  moles,  whi-li,  adding 
a  likeness  to  the  face,  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  omitted, 

Reynolds.  Parallel  of  Poetry  ,y  Painting. 

WAS.)      Goth.  Wis-an ,-   A.S.  Wes-an  ;   Dut. 
Were.  J  Wesen;    Ger.  Wesen;    Dan.  Wairen; 

Sw.  Wiera,  esse,  fieri,  vivcre,  to  be  or  continue 

to  be.     See  Wis,  Wise. 

Was  and  were  are  grammatically  arranged  as 

tenses  under  the  verb  to  be. 
The  Kyng  Saul  was  of  Ysrael  kyng. 
This  was  (as  nir  may  in  bok  rede  and  se) 
Ar  God  were  bore  a  thousand  ger,  and  fourscore  &  thre. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  27. 
Thilke  tymc  our  lord  was  in  Bedleem  ybore, 
Of  Marie,  to  saue  men,  that  rust  ttv;v  l'r,i  lore.—  Id.  p.  61. 


So  fals  a  traytour  in  erth  x 
Theigafhiratheeoroune, 


euf'.iii 


Id.  p.  54. 

Anon  it  was  ytold  hymeth1  the  children  of  Israel 
Weren  disconftt  in  battaile  —  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  6. 
Ac  Wiles  and  Wit  weren  aboute  faste 
To  overcome  the  kynge.  Id.  p.  08. 

God  wot  quath  a  wis  on.  that  were  nat  the  beste.— Id.  lb. 
Than  Eroude  seynge  that  he  was  disseyved  of  the  astro- 


■.;jh    alle 


children  that  weren  in  Bethleem  and 

thereorfro  two  yeer  age  and  within.—  Wiclif.  Malt.  c.  2. 

And  wlianne  hise  twelve  disciplis  weren  clepid  togidre  he 

gaf  to  hern  poUTr  oi'  in  idem;  spinls  to  cast  hem  out  of  men. 

Id.  lb.  c.  10. 

For  this  thi  brother  was  deed,  and   lyuyde  agen,  he 

perisshede  and  is  foundun.— Id.  Lull,  c.  15. 

thinketh  it 


Tot 


thee 


Of  eche  of  hem,  so  as  it  semed  me, 
And  whiche  they  weren,  of  whatdegre; 
And  eke  in  what  araie  that  they  were  inne. 

Chaucer.  Prologue,  vv.  41,  42. 
And  shortly,  whan  the  sonne  teas  gon  to  reste 
So  h  tu.k>  1  spolxi-n  with  hem  every  one. 
That  I  was  of  his  felawship  anon.— Id.  lb.  v.  31. 
Thise  riotours  three,  of  which  1  tell 
Long  erst  or  prime  ring  of  any  bell, 
/JV,  e  set  hem  in  a  taverne  for  to  drinke. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Tate,  V.  12,595. 
What  wolt  thou  sayn  ?  thou  wisted  nat  right  now. 
"Whether  she  were  a  woman  or  a  goddesse. 

Id.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1159. 
And  natheles  by  daies  olde 
"Whan  that  the  bokes  weren  leuer, 


G,  a\:r.   t  .on. 


but  I  thinke  he  is  not  i 


The  pns  of  thet 

Be  loste. 

Ros.  Not  true  i 

Cel.   Yes.  when 

Ros.  You  haue  heard  him  sweare  dov, 

Cel.   Was  is  not  is. 

Shakespeare.  As  YouL 
Oh,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices, 
Were  not  deriu'd  corruptly,  and  that  c 
Were  purcbast  by  the  merit  of  the  we 

WASH, 
Wash,  n 
Wash,  m 
Wa'sher 
Wa'shiki 
Wa'shv. 
fluid ;  to  perform 


Dut.  Wasrhen  ;  Ger.  Wasch- 
en  :  Sw.  Waska  ;  A.  S.  Watsc- 
an,  wacs-an,  lavare,  abluere. 

To  wet  or  water  ;  to  touch, 

cover,  dip,  soak,  in  any  way  act 

upon — with    water,    with    any 

lavation  or  ablution  ;  to  cleanse 

with  any  fluid.      Wash,  n.  is  also  applied, — 

A  wet  place  ;  a  bog,  marsh,  c\c.  ;  any  thing 
collected  by  washing;  that  which  washes  or  is 
washed. 

Wash,  or  washy,  adj watery  or  moist ;  thin,  as 

diluted  substances ;  wanting  firmness  or  solidity. 
For  heo  wolde  the  stones  wasch.  &  tber  inne  bathe  y  wis. 
For  ys  no  ston  ther  among,  that  of  gret  vertu  nvs. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  146. 

an,  p.  35. 
And  whanne  thei  turnen  agen  fro  chepyng  thei  eten  not 


Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  7. 


WAS 

And  whe  they  come  from  y  market,  excepfe  they  wauhe, 
they  eate  not.  And  many  other  thyngt-s  there  he,  whiche 
they  haue  taken  vpon  to  obserue,  as  ye  wasthynge  of  cuppes 
and  cruses,  &  of  brazen  vessels,  and  of  tables 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Men  loue  ghe  ghoure  wyues  as  Crist  louyde  the  chirche, 


il  u'li.'if  liy 
chymie  ylor 


;  hooli  and  clenside  it  with 


>  to  liynisilf.- 


And  Pylate  scyn;/e  thai  he  profytlde  nothing,  hut  that  the 
more  noyse  was  m;inl  joke  water  and  wnisehtde  his  hondia 
hir'ore  the  puple  &  seide  1  am  piltles  of  the  blood  of  this 
rightful  man,  hysee  you.— Id.  Matthew,  c.  27. 

"When  Pylate  sawe  that  he  preuayled  nothynge,  hut  v* 
moore  bnsynes   was    made,    he    toke   water  &   washed   his 
before  the  people  sayinge:    I  am  innocent  of  y« 


■sh.il. 


Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Chaucer.  Milleres  Tate,  v.  3312. 
For  so  it  was  that  for  his  feblenesse  or  rlebylyte  of  ape, 

he,  by  council  „[  [iliYMcwtos,  wassowyd  in  a  shete  nwshtjd 

naturall  hete.— Fabyan.  Chronycle.  Chartys  I'll.  an.  13SQ. 
ye  coyne  of  gold  at  those  dayes  was  g-eatly  mynysshed 
with   elvj.pynL'o   Sr    wusih.wy,    to   the   great   hurt   of  the 
comynaltie.— Id.   lb.  an.  1422. 

Upon  this  iland  was  found  good  store  of  the  ore,  whiche 

in  the  jrn>/e///yheldego]d  to  our  thinking  plainly  to  be  seene. 

Jiackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  66. 

If  a  table  be  foule  and  fylthy  of  a  longe  conlynuaunce, 

fyrst  we  rase  it,  after  whan  it   is   rased  we  warne  it,  and 

laste  after  the  washyvye  we  wipe  and  make  it  cleane. 

Fisher.  Seuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  5.  pt.  i. 


uld  I  spend  my  forty 


Ser.  'Tis  a  lustie  wench  : 

With  all  my  heart,  to  have  but  one  fling  at  her; 
To  give  her  hut  a  washing  blow. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.   The  Wild  Goose  Chase,  Act  v 

For  the  raine  that  fell,  [in  Egypt]  caused  all  the 
itered  the  gmm 


whole  rr'.;i< 


-Holland.   Finite, 


t  plagu 


The  wretched,  bloodv.  and  vsurping  boare, 
(That  spoyl'd  yoor  summer-fMas,  and  fruitfull 
Swilles  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  &  makes  h 


Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
handling; 


They're  only  made  for 

Their  bodies  ol"  so  wt-ak  and  trash  a  tempe 

Beawm.  <§•  Fletch.  Bonduca,  Activ.  sc 

'Tis  awash  knave,  h<>  will  not  keep  his  flesh  well. 

Id.  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  Act 

And  there  dwels  one  Mistrii  Quickly,  which  is  in  i 


;  they,  all  about,  or  under  ground 
h  serpent  errour  wandring,  founi 
1  on  the  washie  ooze  deep  channe 

Milton. 

:  first  shall  be  a  palish  clearness, 


tfully  handsome  ;  is  not  sub- 
lanuot  he  paralleled  by  either 

-.S.j'Ctc.tor,  No,  547. 


Vol.'i.   Srr. 


they  came  from  markets,  or  any 
nary  u'tnhings.—Id.  Vol.  ii.  Ser.  8.  : 


And  wholly  take 

Poor  willing  tits 

This  double  duty 

Dryde, 


V.pil. 


■■  C'.'iDpttiX 


WASP.      )       A.S.  Wafs,  ureps  ;  Dut.  Wespe  , 
Wa'spish.  )  Ger. Wespe;  Fr.Guespej  It. Yespu; 

Sp.  Abispa  ;  Lat.  Vespa. 

Jlet. apt  or  quick  to  be  angry,  or  resentful; 

irritable ;  easily  provoked. 


WAS 

I  saw  a  waspe,  that  fiercely  him  defide, 

And  bad  him  battaile  euen  to  his  iawes  ; 

Srre  he  him  stung,  that  it  the  blood  forth  drawes, 

And  his  proud  hart  is  fild  with  fretting  ire. 

Spenser.   Visions  of  the  World's  Vamlie. 
Wa spes  use  to  hnild  them  nests  on  high,  of  earth  and  clay, 
end  therin  doe  make  their  roomes  and  cells  of  wax.     Hor- 
n~t*  in  eaves  and  holes  under  the  ground. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  XL  c.21. 

And  she  that  sent  it,  is  so  waspish  too, 

"  ir  tiil't  be  gone. 

Beatim.  Sr  Fletch.  The  Sea-Voyage,  Act  iv. 

As  he  [S.  Jerome]  was  naturally  a  waspish  and  hot  man, 

so  now  being  vexed  with  some  crosse   proceedings  (as  he 

thought)  of  John  Bishop  of  Hierusalem,  he  flew  out  into 

some  expressions  indeed,  but  yet  such  as  iu  other  places  he 

Bp.  Hall.  Episopacy  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  ii.  §  20. 
Hornets  and  wasps  have  strong  jaws,  toothed,  wherewith 
they  can  dig 


Derham.  Physico-Theology,  h.  iv.  c.  11.  Note  21. 

ime  in  grac 
should  bite 


Much  do  I  suffer,  much,  to  keep  in  peace 

This  jealous,  waspish, wrong-head,  rhyme  in  grace 

And  much  must  flatter,  if  t 

To  court  applause  by  printing  what  I  write. 

Pope.  Imitation  of  Horace,  1).  ii.  Ep.  1. 
Every  one  of   these  virtuosos  looked  on  all  associates  as 
wretches   of  depraved  caste  and  narrow   notious.      Their 
conversation  was,  therefore,  fretful  and  waspish. 

Rambler,    No.  177. 

WA'SSAIL,  v.  \       A.  S.  Wtes-lwle.    See  Som- 
Wa'ssail,  n.        V  ner,  and  the  quotations  from 
Wa'ssailer.       J  Robert  cf  Gloucester,   and 
Drake. 

Wassailers,  —  applied,   generally,   to — merry, 
jovial,  drinkers  ;  to  revellers,  rioters. 

This  mavde  out  of  chambre  com,  tho  thei  hadden  y  gete, 
"With  a  c'oppe  of  gold,  nil  of  wyn,  syde  drow  hire  tail 
A  kne  to  the  kyng  heo  seyde,  lord  kyng  wasseyl. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  117. 


.the 


Then  indeed  di 
spending  all  the  day.  and  good  part  of  the  night,  in  dancing, 
carolling,  and  wassailing. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

At  such  a  time  that  men  should  be  pluck'd  from  their 
saddest  thoughts,  and  by  bishops,  the  pretended  fathers  of 
Ihe  church,  instigated,  bv  puhlick  edict,  and  with  earnest 
endeavour  push'd  forward  to  gaming,  jiggling,  wassailing, 
and  mixt  dancing,  is  a  horror  to  think. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Gond.  Have  you  done  your  wassayl  ?  'tis  a  handsome 
clrowsie  dittie  I'll  assure  ye. 

Beaum.  .$■  Fletch.    The  Woman  Hater,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

The  pope,  in  sending  relicks  to  princes,  does  as  wenches 
do  by  tneir  untsscls  at  new  years  tide,  they  present  you  with 
a  cup,  and  you  must  drink  of  a  slabby  stuff,  hut  the  mean- 
ing is  i  ou  must  give  them  moneys,  ten  times  more  than  it 
is  worth  —Seidell.   Table-Talk. 

A  jolly  wassel  bowl, 

A  wassel  of  good  ale, 

■Well  fare  the  butler's  soul 
That  setteth  this  to  sale  : 


WAS 
To  desolate,  to  destroy,  to  demolish,  to  con- 
swme,  to  expend,  to  squander  ;  to  apply  to  useless 
purposes  ;  to  use  or  employ  lavishly,  profusely, 
prodigally ;  as  of  no  use  or  value,  as  refuse ;  to 
decrease,  to  diminish,  to  decay. 


fe  slouh  our  Inglish  men,  wasted  toun  5:  feld. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  29. 
Lincolne  &  Lyndeseie  thei  stroied  S:  wasted.— Id.  p.  42. 
It  lies  now  waste  &  lorn,  half  maythei  not  tiUe.— Id.  p.239. 

Swonken 

And! 


Therfore  we  resseyuynge  the  kyndom  unmouable,  haue 
;e  grace  bi  which  serue  we  plesynge  to  God  with  drede  and 
euerence,  for  oure  God  is  tier  that  waasltth. 

Wiclif.  Ebrewis,  c.  12. 


And  steleth  f 

And  what  thurgh  negligence  in  our  waking, 

As  doth  the  s 


They  that  folily  waslen  and  dispenden  the  goodes  that 
thev  han,  whan  they  han  no  more  propre  of  hir  owen,  than 
-  the  goodes  oxanother  man. 
'  Id.    Tale  of  Melibem. 

Men  must  enqueren  (this  is  min  assent) 
Wheder  she  be  w  ise  and  sobre,  or  dronkelewe, 
Or  proud,  or  elles  other  waies  a  shrew, 
A  chidester,  or  a  wastour  of  thy  good. 

Id.  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9410. 
The  wall  and  all  the  citie  within 
Stante  in  ruine,  and  iu  decaies, 
The  felde  is  where  was  the  palaii 
The  towne  is  wast. 
And  he  by  name  Bacchus  high 


Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol 


"Whiche  aiterwarde, 


i  that  1 


light, 


-light, 


But  through  long  anguish,  and  selfe-murdring  thought, 

He  was  so  wasted  and  fore-pined  quight, 

That  all  his  substance  was  consum'd  to  nought. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ill.  c.  1( 

Now  he  exacts  of  all,  wastes  in  delight, 

Riots  in  pleasure,  and  neglects  the  law, 

He  thinks  his  crown  is  licenVd  to  do  ill: 

"  That  less  should  list,  that  may  do  what  it  will." 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b. 
For  neuer  two  such  kingdomes  did  contend, 
Without  much  fall  of  blood,  whose  guiltlesse  drops 
Are  euery  one,  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint, 
'Gainst  him,  whose  wrongs  giues  edge  vnto  the  swords, 
That  makes  such  waste  in  briefe  mortalitie. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  F.  Act  i.  sc.  ! 

Satan  nith  less  toil,  and  n 

Wafts  on  the  calmer  wave 

And  like  a  weather-beaten 

Gladly  the  port,  though  shrouds  and  tackle  torn  ; 

Or  in  the  emptier  waste,  resembling  air, 

Weighs  his  spread  wings,  at  leisure  to  behold 

Farr  off  th'  empyreal  heav'n.  _         . 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

Embassies  thou  shew'st 

From  nations  far  and  nigh  ;  what  honour  that, 
But  tedious  wast  of  time  to  sit  and  hear 
So  manv  hollow  compliments  and  lies. 
Outlandish  flatteries  I— Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 
Long  so  they  trauelled  through  wastefull  waies, 
Where  dangers  dwelt,  and  perils  most  did  wonne. 
To  hunt  for  glory  and  renowmed  praise. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iu.  c.  1. 

Ah  1  but  said  crafty  Trompart,  weet  ye  well. 
That  yonder  in  that  wastefull  wildernesse 
Huge  monsters  haunt,  and  many  dangers  dwell 


Others 
patrimon 

decayed  estates,  with 
whom,  so  the  spoil 


Id.  lb.  c.  10. 

io  who  having  waslfullti  eaten  out  of  their  owns 
would   be  glad  to  repaire,  if  they  might, 


Ritson.  Ancient  Songs.  A  Carrol  for  a  Wassel  Bowl. 

The  woods,  or  some  near  town, 

That  is  a  neighbour  to  the  bordering  down, 
Hath  drawn  them  thither,  'bout  some  lustie  sport, 
Or  spiced  wassel-ioul,  to  which  resort 

Whilst  the  trim  minstrel  strikes  his  merry  note. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.   The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  v. 

I  should  be  loath 

To  meet  the  rudeness,  and  swill'd  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassnilcrs.— Milton  Comus. 
Geoftry  of  Monmouth  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Walter 
Caleoius,  that  this  lady  [Rowena],  the  daughter  if  Hengist, 
inclt  down  on  the  approach  of  the  king,  and  presenting 
nim  with  a  cup  of  wine,  exclaimed,  "Lord  king,  wajs-heil  •'' 
that  is  literally,  "  Health  be  to  you." 

Drake.  Shakespeare  and  his  Times. 


WASTE,  r. 
Waste,  adj. 
Waste,  r. 
Wa'stbfol. 
Wa'stbfuli.y. 
wastefulness. 
Wa'stexess. 
Wa'steii. 
Wa'sting,  71. 
Wa'strell. 
to  demolish. 


Fr.  Gaster  ,■  K.Gunstare  ,■ 
Sp.  Gastar ;  Lat.  Vastare, 
which  is  derived  by  Toole 
from  the  A.  S.— In  Dut. 
Woesten,  verwoestm ;  Ger. 
Wusten,  vefwusten  ■  A.  S. 
l(res(aH,  awestan,  in  deser- 
tum  redigere,  exterminare, 
vastare,  demolire  ;  to  reduce 
to  a  desert,  to  exterminate, 


In  W7ne  and  bordell  he  dispent.— Id.  lb.  b.  v. 
But  yet,  that  notwithstandynge,  though  the  siege  were 
withdrawen,  and  the  cytie  spareyd,  yet  the  countre  there- 
auome  lhe\  pilled  and  trujfj  wilhoute. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  102. 
The  Greeks  chieftans  all  irked  with  the  war 
Wherin  they  wasted  had  so  many  years  ; 
And  oft  repuls'd  bj  fatal  destiny, 
A  huge  horse  made,  high  raised  like  a  hill, 
By  the  divine  science  of  Minerva. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,\>.u. 

And  so  passed  by  a  lyftell  streyght  way  through  a  maryse, 

and  rested  hym  in  certayne  olde  wast  and  broken  howeses. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  2C-9. 

We  trauailed  directly  eastward,  hauing  a  sea  on  ihe 

south  side  of  vs,  and  a  waste  desert  on  the  north. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
Then  be  not  like  a  rough  and  violent  wind, 
That  in  the  morning  rends  the  forrests  downe, 
Shoues  vp  the  seas  toheauen,  makes  earth  to  tremble, 
And  toombes  his  waslfull  brauery  in  the  euen. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  609. 
But  when  I  made  my  count,  with  how  great  care  of  mind 
And  hearts  unrest,  thus  I  had  sought  so  wastefull  fruit  to 
And; 
Then  was  I  atriefcen  straight  with  that  abused  fire ; 
To  glorv  in  that  goodly  wit  that  compass'd  my  desire. 

Surrey.  Paraphrase  on  Ecclesiastes,  c.  2. 
How  can  men  he  fedde  then  or  beastes  liue,  when  as 
such  wastefull  nenli  ;enre  is  inisetablye  vsed,  and  mispend- 
ing  tl'.e  time  of  their  prmite.  in  •  liamefull  disorder  of  inobe- 
dience,  they  C3re  not  greatly  what  becomes  of  their  owne, 
bicause  they  intend  to  liue  bv  other  mens? 

Sir  J.  Cheeke.  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

An  other  no  lesse  is,  that  such  plentie  of  vittayle,  as  was 

aboin.dauntly  in  euery  quarter,  for  the  reliefe  of  vs  all,  is 

nowe  all  trustfully  and  vnthriftfully  spent,  in  mainteyning 

you  vnlawfull  rebelles. — Id.  lb. 

But  what  is  a  lovteror?  a  sucker  of  honie,  a  spoyler  of 
come,  a  destroyer  ot'fruite,  nave  a  waster  of  money,  &c. 

Id.  lb. 

And  why  should  not  such  hurl  full  uniting  and  heeriynge 

of  countries,  be  iustly  punished  with  great  seueritie,  seeing 

i, ,i,in ii g  nf  houses,  and  taking  or  purses,  doe  by  lawe  deserue 

the  exnemitie  of  death?— Id.  lb. 


Their  [tvnncrs]  worses,  both  streame  and  load,  lie  either 
in  seueralor  iu  wlslretl,  that  is,  ill  enclosed  grounds  or  in 
commons.  The  w<i>t>c't  wnrkes  are  reckoned  among  chat- 
tels, and  may  passe  by  word 


ne  they  care  not  of  what  nor  of 
Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politie,  b.  v.  §79. 


For  as  Judas  his  care  for  the  poore  was  meere  couetous- 
nesse  and  that  franck-hearted  wastfulnesse  spoken  of  in 
the  gospell,  thrift :  so  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  going 
in  rags  may  be  pride,  and  thrones  bee  challenged  with  vu- 
fained  hum'ilit' 


!  learned  Sermon  i 


?  Nature  of  Pride. 


Even  so  be  those  wretches  more  odious  and  worthy  to  be 
ted  of  us  who  by  their  miserable  parsimony  and  pinching 
do  mischiefs,  than  those  by  their  riot  and  wastefulness!  be 
hurtfull  to  a  common-weale.  because  they  lake  and  catch 
from  others  that  \-hnh  thev  ihetnselves  neither  will  nor 
know  how  to  use.—Hollund.  Plutarch,  p.  175. 

Shee  of  nought  affraid 

Through  woods  and  wastuesse  wide  him  daily  sought, 
i  et  v  ished  tydings  none  of  him  vnto  her  brought. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  3. 


[  (quoth  he)  cannot   Pompe; 


And  what  needs  t 
and  live,  if  Lucullus  were  not  a  roister,  and  a  delicate  given 
to  belly-cheare  '.—Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  361. 

Haply  straw  or  rushes  and  such  like  stuffe  might  catch 
fire  and  suddenly  flame,  so  thereupon  might  ensue  much 
losse,  and  a  publike  wasting  of  many  faire  buildings. 

Id.  lb.  p.  313. 

And  thou  art  a  was'-lhrifl,  and  art  run  away  from  thy 
master,  that  lov'd  thee  well. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.  Knight  of  Ihe  Burning  Pestle,  ActL 


Who  keeps  the  foe  aloof,  and  drives  afar 
The  dreadful  ravage  of  the  wasting  war. 

Rowe.  On  ihe  Success  of  Q.Anna. 


Pope.  Slatius.   Thebaid,  b.  i. 
For  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped,  but  that  our  negligence  about 
their  conduct    will  tempt  them,  either  to  be  dishonest,  or 
idle,  or  wasteful,  in  our  service.— Salter,  vol.  ii.  Scr.  7. 

Wastefulness  also,  and  even  mere  negligence,  approach  to 
the  same  sin ;  for  by  both  you  injuuously  diminish  what  is 
not  your  own.— Id.  lb.  Ser.  II. 

WASTE,  or)  Skinner  says,— perhaps  from 
Waist,  n.  J  the  Lat.  Vastus,  q.d.  i-asfior  cor. 
poris  pars,  the  larger  part  of  the  body,  which 
appears  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  fact ;  compared 
with  the  breadth  across  the  shoulders,  and  across 
the  hips,  it  is  the  smaller,  the  wasting,  diminishing 
part.  See  Waste,  ante. 
They  are  clothed  with  beastes  skinnes  as  well  the  men  as 


Suruey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  13. 


And  the  women  weare  of  the  sayd  turqueses  at  their 
ostrils  and  eares,  and  very  good  waxt-coats  and  other  gar- 
imto.—Hucktuyf.    Voija.j<_s,~\o\.  iii.  p.  369. 

At  last  that  mighty  chaine,  which  round  about 
Her  tender  wss/e  was  wound,  adowne  gan  fall, 
And  that  great  brazen  pillour  broke  in  peeces  small. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  C.  12. 


Beaum.  $  Ftetch.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn   Act  i 
And  with  her  amies  graceth  a  wast-coate  fine 
[mbracing  her  as  it  would  ne'er  untwine. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.l.  S. 


i  play,  says  c 


sgot 


mstebelt  towards  a  blot. 
Dryden.  1  PL  Conquest  of  Granada,  Frol. 
'Twas  a  sad  sight  before  they  march'd  from  home 
To  see  our  warriuurs  in  red  wusiecuats,  come, 
With  hair  tuck'd  up,  into  our  tiring  mom. 

Id.  Marriage  A-la-Mode,  Prol. 


nd  a  piece 
1  hanging  loose 
about  him  ;  the  greatest  part  of  his  baek  and  waist  appear- 
ing naked. — Dumpier.    Voyages,  an.  1687. 

The  waist  of  a  ship  of  this  kind  is  an  hollow  space  of 
about  ft r«  feet  in  depth,  contained  between  the  elevations 
of  the  quarter-deck  and  the  fore  castle,  and  having  the 
upper  <Leck  f     "' 


He  had  a  sky  coloured  silk  pair  of  breeche: 


Fala 


Shipwreck,  c.  2.  Note  37". 


Conscious  of  age  she  recollects  her  youth, 
And  tells,  not  always  with  an  eye  to  truth, ' 
Who  spann'd  her  waist,  and  who,  where'er  be  came, 
Scrawl'd  upon  glass  miss  Bridget's  lovely  name. 

Cowpcr.  Truth. 

WA'STEL.  Perhaps  (Spelman)  from  Dut. 
Vasten,  to  fast.  Skinner  prefers  the  Fr.  Gasteau, 
a  cake ;  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  assents  to  Skinner.  In 
Picardy,  Gasteau  is  called  Oaastel ;  and  the 
French  etymologists  consider  the  name  to  be 
given.  \o  a  kind  of  bread  from  the  size  (a  vastitate), 
baked  in  one  mass. 

Wastel-bread  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  our  old 
"Statutes  regulating  the  assize  of  bread. 

For  thou  hast  no  good  by  good  faith  -to  bygge  the  with,  a 
ivastell.— Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  104. 

Of  Bmale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rosted  flesh  and  milk,  &  wastel  brede. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  v.  147. 

The  shilling  too  seems  originally  to  have  been  the  deno- 
mination of  a  weight.  When  wheat  U  at  twelve  shillings 
the  quarter,  says  an  ancient  statuts  of  Henry  III.  then 
tvas/ei-fjread  of  a  farthing  shall  weigh  eleven  shillings  and 
four  pence.—  Smith.    Wealth  <>f  Xutiv.is,  b.  i.  c.  4. 


WATCH,  v. 

Watch,  n. 

"VVa'tcher. 

Wa'tchful. 

Wa'tchfully 

Wa'tchfulne 


See  Waks.  Wake  and 
watch  are  the  same  word 
(A  changed  into  tcii). 

To  be  wakeful  or  vigilant ; 

to  look,    to   observe — vigi- 

tly,  attentively,  heedfull; 


Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  C.  49. 

This  erande  of  the  watcher,  is  a  comaundement  grounded 

and  sought  oute  in  the  councell  of  him,  that  is  most  holye. 

Bible,  1551.  Daniel,  c.4. 

Of  men  obliuious,  he  shall  make  you  of  good  remem- 

braunre  :  of  Mow.-  willed,  easie  to  be  taught :  of  sleapish© 
slugtrnrdes.  vigilant  \'  watn. ,■;,:::,  :  of  horou  fill  men,  chere- 
ful:  of  earthly  folke,  heauenlie.— Udafi,  John,  c.  14. 

The  kinge  himselfe  being  shot  thorow  by  the  Colonell  with 
a  pistoll,  King  on  the  ground  for  dead,  &  I  looking  as  watch- 
fully for  the  sauing  of  Manteos  friends,  as  others  were  busie 
one  of  the  rest  should  escape. 

,  Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  263. 

v  wil  I  let  passe  my  continual  labours  and  trauayls 
for  the  gospels  sake,  and  not  rehearse  my  continual 
[ten  watchiuges,  my  huger  and  thurst  suffered  often- 
,  my  often  fastynges,  nor  the  payi 
-Udal.  2  Cor.  c.  1. 

Some  keepe  aboute  the 


rith  lanterns  and  watch- 
leseuery  night. 
Ilacklinjt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 


:  watch  fifteene  men  i 
e  flue  men,  and  in  tl 
y. — Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.10 


Upon  the  walles  euery  night 
watch  houses,  for  euery  watch 

Oursouldyers  assone  as  the  watcheword  was  geuen,  stept 
quikly  to  the  wall,  and  passing  slightlye  ouer  it,  tooke  three 
cam  pes. — Go  Idin  ge.  Ccesar,  fol.  207. 

Lu.  Are  they  all  a  bed  ? 

Boy.  I  think  so,  and  sound  asleep,  unless  it  be 
Some  women  that  keep  watch  in  a  low  parlor 
And  drink,  and  weep,  I  know  not  to  what  end. 

Beaitm.  %  Ftctch.   The  Night-Walker,  Actii. 


The  suuldi- 


may  not  moue  from  watchful!  s 

;  stand,  vntill  his  captaine  bed. 

Spenser. 


•  Queene    b, 
For  dangerous  things  can  hardly  to  their  end, 
Whereon  so  many  watchfully  attend. 

Draylon.  Q.  Isabi 

Thus  she  all  night  wore  out  in  walchfatnesse, 
Ne  suffred  slouthfull  sleene  her  eye-lids  to  oppresse. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  v. 


Their  watchfulness,  but  lying  in  wait ; 
And  blood,  the  price  ? 

B.  Jonson.  Catiline,  Act  iv.  sc.  7. 

And  this  it  doth  not  by  such  a  kind  of  choice,  deliberation 
and  forecast  as  the  watch-maker  makes  his  watch;  for  as 
vrt  tin.  vital  rational  principle  doth  not  exercise  an  actual 


ratiocination 

organs  of  heart,  and  brain,  ai 

help  of  which  we  exercise  ou 

made  and  framed  them.— Ha 


of  reason)  tilt   it    hath 
■•gta.  "/  Mankind,  p.  26. 


The  use  of  this  icatc'.-tuwc,  is  to- how  light  asalanthorne, 
nd  give  direction  in  the  night  season  to  ships,  for  to  enter 
je  hauen,  aud  where  they  shall  avoid  bans  and  shel- 


Amongst  the  various  societies  of  Christians,  there  are 
some,  in  which  the  holy  ordinances  are  more  regularly 
administred  ;  discipline  more  equitably  inforced  ;  and  Chris- 
tian liberty  more  watchfully  protected. 

Warburton,  vol.ix.  Ser.  11. 

It  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  that  what  depends  on  man, 
should  be  so  liable  to  error,  and  negligence,  as  to  demand 
the  strongest  exhortations 


G,!}l:n 


Hint  19. 


WA'TCHET.  Chaucer  writes  waget  ,■  and 
Skinner  thinks  it  may  be  wad-diet,  the 'colour  of 
wad  or  ivoad,  Fr.  Guesde  ;  and  Cotgrave  says  the 
French  dyers  call  the  coarser  sort  of  stuff'  guesde, 
and  the  finer,  pastel. 

Yclad  he  was  ful  smal  and  proprely 


The  Mh 


Tale,  v.  3322 


We  s 


They  him  disar 
Their  watchet  i 
They  softly  wi| 
From  th'  oritic< 

But  he  their  sc 
All  decked  in  z 
On  which  the  i 
So  cunningly  e 


-Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  U 15. 

n'd,  and  spredding  on  the  ground 

't  away  the  ielly'd  blood 

.—Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  i 

ine  full  fresh  and  iolly  was, 

aues,  glittring  like  cry  stall  glass, 


Then  follows  an  armed  knight  hearing  a  crimson 
in  hand,  with  the  inscription  Valour  :  by  his  sid 
bearing  a  watchet  banneret,  the  inscription  Clemen 


;  many  coloured  hewe 
deep'ned  with  a  blewe. 
vne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii. 


,  drooping  all  with  dew, 

Warion.  Ode  on  the  Approach  of  Su 


WA'TER,  n. 
Wa'ter,  v. 

Wa'terer. 

Wa'tering,  n. 

Wa'terish. 

Wa'tery. 

Wa'teriness. 

Wa'terless. 


Goth.  Wato;  A.S.  Water, 
watere  ;  Dut.  Waeter  ;  Ger. 
Wassen ;  Sw.  Wattn,  from 
wtet-an,  to  wet. 

Applied  to  sea,  river,  rain, 
spring,  or  well.      To  water, — 

To  wet,  to  flow  or  pour 
water. 


Vortiger  ys  y  flowe,  for  drede  of  hym  yv 
To  an  caste!  in  Yrchenfeld,  in  the  c 


;  ende  of  Walis, 
.  Gloucester,  p.  135. 


Holland.   Ptin 


Wa'toiiing,  n.      J   carefully,  cautiously,  warily; 
to  attend,  to  heed,  to  regard,  to  guard. 

A  watch, — a  machine  by  which  to  watch  or 
observe  time. 
Whan  thei  hadde  alle  eten,  &  watches  read  alle  presie, 
To  grete  that  thei  had  geten,R.  gede  to  rests. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  1*2. 

And  scheperdis  weren  in  the  same  cuntre.  wakinge  aird 

kepinge  watci.isot  the  night  on  her  flok.—  Wiclif.  huh,  c.  2. 

And  there  were  in  ye  same  region  shepherdes  abidynge 
in  the  felde  &  watch:j"  ilieii  iloeke  by  night- 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
The  man  which e  hathe  his  lond  tilled, 
Awaitetb  nought  more  redily 
The  lieruest,  than  thei  gredily 


Gower,  Con.  A. 


As  Dauid  in  his  boke  recordetb. 

Itow  Polyphemus,  whilom  wrought 

When  that  he  Galathe  besought 

Of  lone,  whiclie  he  maie  not  latche, 

That  made  him  for  to  waite  and  watche.—Id.  lb.  b.U. 

Hengiste  beynge  mynded  to  execute  his  former  purposed 
treason,  shewyd  his  walche-word,  by  reason  wherof  anon  the 
Brytons  were  slayne  as  shepe  amonge  woluys. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  89. 


Greece  with  a 
for  to  deliver 
n  thereof  and 


When  he  sent  Demetrius  his  Sonne 
puissant  armada,  and  a  great  power  of 
the  Greeks  from  servitude,  he  made  a 
said :  that  his  glory  would  from  Greece 

continents  and  habitable  parts  of  the  eai 
burning  light  from  iom.:  high  natch-tower. 

Id.  Plutarch,  p.  341, 

We  know  how  great  an  absurdity  our  Savioi 
It,  for  the  blind  to  lead  the  blind;  and  to  him 
so  much  as  see,  to  discharge  the  office  of  watch 


V/'ule  j^tres  i!u\ei^?,  and  : 


that  i 


These  volunteers  u 
fulness,  and  disquiet  i 
to  the  advantage  either  of  themselves  or 
yet  it  is  surprising  to  consider  how  nu 
of  men  is.— Taller,  No.  160. 


Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser, 
ndergo  sll  the  pain,  t"a 


Watching,  for  the 
man  observes  the  mo 
advantagiously  find  a 


part,  import 
to  fight  hii 


South,  vol. 


But  suppose  I  had  found  a  watch  upon  the  ground,  and  it 
should  be  inquired  how  t lie  watch  liapp.  ncd  to  be  in  that 
place;  I  should  hardly  think  of  the  answer  whirh  I  had 
before  given,  that  for  any  thing  I  knew,  the  watch  might 
have  always  been  there.— Palcy.  Natural  Theology,  c.  1. 
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Tho  yt  was  ney  to  hym  ycome,  baldelyche  6pac 
An  sturnelvcbe  to  tliys  water,  t ho  yt  alles  out  br; 
"  Water,"  lie  seyde,  "  wat  thencst  on?  ych  red« 


That  light  folwede  the  Lorde. 


r  togidir  gon, 

R.  Brunne,  p.  282. 


hym  drye.  Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  352. 

Honger  hent  in  hast  wastour  try  the  mawe 

And  wrang  hym  by  the  worubc.  that  ai  watered  huse  yen. 

After  sharpest  showres  quath  Fees,  most  sheene  is  the 


water,  that  enteieu  thurgh  a  Ii 
in  the  botom  of  the  ship,  if  m« 
discharge  hem  not  by  time— £ 
That  she  my  lady  on  the  sor 
Met,  and  in  amies  so  constr 
That  wonder  was  behold  th< 
Which  to  my  dome  during  1 
Neither  fo.-  beato  ne  wctry  i 
Departed  not  r.o  company. 


•rc£eS-T 


:  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  1S1. 


And  in  the  war, 


Id.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  l 


WAT 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 


But  after  that  the  high  wreche, 

The  water  weyes  let  out  seche 

And  ouergo  the  hilles  hie, 

Whiche  euery  kvnde  made  die, 

That  vpon  middell  erth  stoode, 

Out  take  Noe,  and  his  bloode.  Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

The  coun  trey  throughout  is  very  well  teat  red  with  springs, 
riuers,  and  Ozeraes,  or  lakes. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  476. 

Yf  the  husband  marine  be  of  thys  dysapoynted,  nothyng 
En  maner  preuayleth.  the  gardiner,  nor  yet  the  waterer;  hut 
yf  beauen  bee  seasonable,  the  whole  increase  ought  to  he 
aknoweleged  to  come  thence,  aud  from  God. 

Udal.  I  Corinth,  c.  ?. 

Also  take  charge  of  the  stuffe  wrought,  &  to  foresee  that 

in  the  watering.— I  lack  I  tojt.    Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  298. 

T\>r  now  was  the  time  come,  that  in  steade  of  the  vnsa- 
urmry  and  watoishe  lettre  of  Moses  lawe,  we  should  driuke 
the  plcaiaunt  wine  of  the  spirite  of  the  ghospell. 

Udal.  John,  c.  2. 

1  To  thy  house 

Receive  him,  and  forge  causes  of  abode  : 
Whiles  winter  frets  the  seas,  and  wat'nj  Orion  ; 
The  ships  shaken,  unfriendly  the  season. 

Surrey.    Virgite.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 


For 


ismuch  as  he  [an  vnclene  spirite]  hath  an  obstinate 
dooe  hurt,  be  goeth  walking  vp  ft  down  by  places 
&  walerlesse,  seking  rest. —  Udal.  Luke,  c.  11. 


Alas!  the  snow  shall  he  black  and  scalding, 
The  sea  waterless,  fish  in  the  mountain. 

Wyat.  How  unpossible  to  find  quiet  i 


hmr 


But  yet  if  the  waterboughcs,  that  sucke  and  feede  on  the 
iuice  and  nourishment  that  the  fruitefull  branches  should 

garded  :  luckie  and  prosperous  bee  that  right  hande,  that 
shall  plant  and  possesse  a  soyle,  where  they  may  fructirie, 
increase,  and  growc  to  good. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  637. 

Waters  devoure  and  swallow  up  the  earth  :  wafers  quench 
and  kill  the  flames  of  fire  :  they  mount  up  aloft  into  the 
aire,  and  seeme  to  challenge  a  seignorie  and  dominion  in 

■were  of  clouds,  caused  by  the  dim  vapors  arising  from  them, 
that  vitall  spirit  which  givelli  life  unto  all  things,  is  de- 
barred, stopped  and  choked.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxi.  c.  1. 

Raleigh    having    thus   landed,    after    he    had    watered, 
Warched   forward  with   his   men   through  dangerous   and 
ding  it  empty,  seized  on 


Browne.  Brilun 


-Id.  lb.  b.  xv.  c.  2S. 


But  a  peculiar  vertue  they  [violets]  have  besides  to  stay 
the  running  and  waterie  eyes. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxi.  c.  19. 
Lys.  Yes  but  this  lady 
"Walks  discontented,  with  her  watry  eyes 
Benton  the  earth. 

Beaton.  %  Fletch.   The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  i. 

• Give  your  petitions 

In  seemly  sort,  and  keep  your  hat  off,  decently. 
For  scowring  the  water-courses  thorow  the  cities? 
A  fine  periphrasis  of  a  kennel-raker. 

Id.   The  Prophetess,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

Their  reason  is  but  a  low,  obscure  and  imperfect  shadow 
thereof,  as  the  water-gall  is  of  the  rain-bow. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  50. 

My  sweet  facetious  rascal,  I  could  eat  water-gruel  with 
thee  a  month  for  this  jest,  my  dear  rogue. 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  ii.  EC.  1. 

Mean  while  with  his  legatts  and  trihuns  consulting,  and 
giving  order  to  fitt  all  things  for  what  might  happ'n  in 
such  a  various,  ;md  Uniting  ir„h-,  p,,i,t  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected.— Milton.  Hiitory  of  England,  b.  ii. 

And  [1J  remember  a  neighbouring  gentleman's  son  was 
among  us  five  years,  most  of  which  time  he  employed  in 
Btring  and  watering  our  master's  grey  pad. 

Spectator,  No.  313. 


WAV 

Nor  dare  they  stray 

When  rain  is  promis'd,  or  a  stormy  day: 
But  near  the  city  walls  their  wairing  take, 
Nor  forrage  far,  but  short  excursions  make. 

Drgden.   Virgil.  Georgia, 

Sobriety  in  our  riper  years  is  the  effect  of  a  well-concocted 
rarmth;  but  where  the  principles  are  only  phlegm,  what 
xpected  from  the  waterisk  matter,  hut  an  insipid 
and  a  stupid  old  infancy  ?—/rf.  lb.  Ded. 


Or  wilt  thou  Cesar,  chuse  the  wafrp  reign, 
To  smooth  the  surges,  and  correct  the  main? 
Then  mariners,  in  storms,  to  thee  shall  pray, 
Ev'n  utmost  Thule  shall  thy  pow'r  obey; 
And  Neptuue  shall  resign  the  fasces  of  the  sea. 

Id.  lb.  Georgics,  b.  i, 

A  pendulous  sliminess  answers  a  pituitous  state,  or  an 
acerbity,  which  resembles  the  tartar  of  our  humours,  oi 
ivattrL/incss,  which  is  like  the  serosity  of  our  blood. 

They  order'd  the  water-men  to  let  fall  their  oars  more 
gently;  and  then  every  one  favouring  his  own  curiosity 
with  a  strict  silence,  it  was  not  long  ere  they  perceiv'd  the 
air  breaking  about  them  like  the  noise  of  distant  thunder, 
<u  uf  iv,\:llu\vs  in  a  chimney. 

Drgden.  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesie. 
From  behind  both  these  defences,  the  natives  kept  per- 
petually harassing  our  waiererx  with  stones. 

Cook.   Third  Voyage,  b.  v.  c.  4. 

And  the  nicety  with  which  this  is  done,  may  be  inferred 
from  their  being  sufficiently  water-tight  for  use  without 
caulking. — Id.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  18. 

Alas  from  circling  horrours  thus  combin'd, 
Our  method  of  relief  alone  we  find  : 
Thus  tvatr.r-loggtl,  thus  helpless  to  remain 
Amid  this  hollow,  how  ill-judg'd  !  how  vain 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  2. 

WA'TTLE,  n.  %        A.S.Watelas,   wcrtl   irethel, 

"Wa'tti.e,  v.        >  perhaps    from      Wtthhte,     a 

Wa'tlino,  n      J    withie. 

Any  tiling  (a  fence,  hurdle.)  made  of  withs  or 
withys.      See  With,  n. 

Skinner  thinks,— the  wattles  of  a  cock  are  so 
called  from  Waddle,  or  waggle. 


vith  Gr, 


Ml!u: 


hus  passion.— Piers  Plouhn 


r>n 


Which  the  rebels  had  harricado'd  and  cumbred  on  each 
hand  with  trenches,  palisadoes,  wattles  joyned  together,  with 
stones  and  turf  cast  between,  using  great  art,  but  greater 
industry.— Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  b.  iv. 

Nor  are  his  comb  and  his  wattles  in  vain,  for  they  are  an 
More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

This  [the  loach]  is  not  unlike  the  shape  of  the  eel :  he 
has  a  beard  or  wattles  like  a  barbel. 

iValton.  Angler,  pt.  i.  c.  18. 

Might  we  but  hear 

The  folded  flocks  penn'd  in  their  walled  cote, 
Or  sound  of  past'ral  reed  with  oaten  stops. 

Milton.  Comus. 
The  walls  are  either  mud,  or  watte  bedawbed  over. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1688. 

The  sides  and  top  of  the  house  are  filled  up  with  boughs 

coursely  wattled  between  the  poles,  and  all  is  covered  over 

with  long  grass,  rushes,  and  pieces  of  hides;  and  the  house 

at  a  distance  appears  just  like  a  hay  cock.— Id.  lb.  an.  1691. 


The  house: 
walling  of 

There  thro 


anes  or  sticks,  for  thei 

Id.  lb.  an.  16S8. 
the  dusk  but  dimly  seen, 
Sweet  ev'ning-objects  intervene: 
His  wattled  cotes  the  shephcard  plants. 
Beneath  her  elm  the  milk-maid  chants. 

Warton.  Qdz  on  the  Approach  of  Spring. 

WAVE,  v.  ^        Anciently  written  Wawe. 

Ft.  Vague;  It.  !  , -  , 

Dut.    Waeahc;    Cut.    \Vaqe ; 

Svy.  H'crr/.-'A.  S.  Wtrtj;  Goth. 

Wego;   from  the  verb  rVag- 

ingly.      1  ian,  to  move.      Wef-ian,  to 

Wa'vbrinonbss.      move  as  the  sea  up  and  down. 

Wa'vy.  )   Applied  to— 

The  rising  and  falling  surface  of  the  sea;  anv 

similar  motion ;    or   line,   as   if  formed   by   such 

motion.     And  to  wave  or  waver 

To  move  up  and  down,  to  and  fro ;  (to  make 

such  motion  as  a  sign  or  token;)  to  rise  and  fall 
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WAV 

in  curved  lines ;  to  curl ;  to  move  unsteadily,  as 
water   agitated;  to  fluctuate;    to   be   unsteady, 
unfixed,  unsettled,  or  undetermined. 
Als  William  ther  on  suld  go,  he  stombled  at  a  nayle, 
Into  the  waise  tham  fro  he  tombled  top  ouer  taile. 

R.Brunne,  p.  70. 
And  while  thei  rowiden  :   he  slepte,  and  a  tempeste  of 


rand  thidir  with  watt 


ud  weren  In  perel 


uryu 


hf.   Lu';, 


But  axe  he  in  feith.  and  doute  no  thing,  for  he  that 
doutith  is  lyk  to  a  wawe  of  the  see  which  Is  moiled  aud 
borun  aboute  of  wynd. — Id.  James,  c.  1. 

But  let  hi] 
doubteth.  is 
caried  with  violence.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  herken  this  ensample  :  A  gret  tea  we  of  the  see 
cometh  somtime  with  so  gret  a  violence,  that  it  drencheth 
the  ship.— Chaucer.  Persones  Tale. 

Whan  he  came  in  his  countree, 

And  passed  had  the  wauy  see, 

In  an  hauen  deene  and  large 

lie  left  his  rich  and  noble  barge, 

And  to  the  court  shortly  to  tell, 

He  went.  Id.  Dreame. 

And  whan  a  ship  hath  loste  his  stere 

Is  none  so  wise,  that  male  "hym  stere 

Ageine  the  wanes  in  a  rage. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

The  mast  to  brake,  the  sayle  to  roofe, 

The  ship  vpon  the  wawes  droofe, 

Till  that  thei  see  the  londes  coste.— Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

Whanne  those  fotemen  felt  the  arowes  lyght  among 
theym,  and  sawe  the  baiters  and  standerdes  w'aue  with  the 
wynde,  the  which  they  bad  nat  bene  acustomed  to  se 
before,  than  thei  recnled  backe  among  their  owne  me  of 
armes.— Berners.  Froissart.   Crotnjcle,  vol.  i.  c.  103. 


And  for  none  ot 
constaunt  professi 
wattering  and  mammering  what  he  was.  Peter  be  ins  as  the 
voice  of  al  the  apostles  together,  pronounced  the  setence, 
that  Jesus  was  the  sonne  of  the  liuing  God. 

Udal.    Luke,  c.  6. 
Loke  not  wavering?'/  about  vou,  haue  no  distrust,  be  not 
afrayed,  lest  you    be  tossed  in  ye  sourges  of  sorowes,  as 
thuui/Jie  \  ou  were  vndefended  and  set  naught  by. 

Id.  1  Peter,  c.  5. 

Yet  towardes  night  a  great  sort  came  downe  to  the  water 

Hackluyt.    Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

In  the  midst  of  a  great  quadrangle  railed  about,  hanged 
with  course  linnen.  and  agreeably  vnto  the  foure  partes  of 
the  world  made  with  foure  gates  to  goc  in  and  out  at,  is 
digged  a  hole:  in  the  bole  is  laied  good  store  of  wood, 
whereon  is  raised  gallantly  a  waned  roofe.—  Id.  lb.  p.  86. 

And  eche  parte  thought  to  fyght,  for  euery  day  they 
shewed  themselfe  in  the  iV-lde,  with  baners  and  penons 
W'turryng  with  the  wynde;  it  »as  great  pleasure  to  beholde 
the. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronyctc,  vol.  i.  c.  333. 

For  putting  his  hande  to  the  holy  shryne,  that  was  called 
Archafcderis,  whan   it  was  brm:ghte  In  kynge   Dauid  from 
the  citie  of  Gaba,  though  it  were  wun.-r,),,',,*  and  in  daunger 
to  fall,  yet  was  he  strykcu  of  God,  and  fell  deed  immediately. 
Sir  T.  Elyol.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  11. 
"Which  to  behold,  he  clomb  vp  to  the  banke, 
And  looking  downe,  saw  many  damned  wights, 
In  those  sad  u-uiu-s  ;  which  tiirefuli  deadly  stanke, 
Plonged  continually  of  cruel!  sprights. 

Spvnter.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
The    waved    water    chamelot   was   from  the   beginning 
esteemed  the  richest  and  bravest  wearing. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  48. 
As  Cynthia  from  her  wavc-em  hail  I'd  shrouds 
Op'mng  Die  west,  comes  streani.nt:  thro*  the  clouds 
IVitli  shilling  troops  of  silver-tressed  stars, 
Attending  on  her  as  her  torch  bearers. 

Drayton.  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  the  French  Queen. 
which  amazement,  when  the  miscreant 
wauer  weake  and  fraile. 
horror  did  1 


]'.  re  i\ 


Tod 
Hee 
The 

1k-]1i-!i  anguish  did  his  s 

damned  ghosts,  that  doe 
Speru 
Still  he  stroue, 

which  him  into  great  am 
into  diuers  doubt  his  wa 

bertyof  will  is  like  them 

able  plaiite, 

n  torments  waile. 

Yet 
The 
And 

Tor 

bloudy  seene, 

aing  wonder  cloue. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  1. 
otion  of  a  magnetic!!  needle 

point ;  it  waver,  as  long  as  it  ; 
t  can  choose  no  more. 

£f.  Taylor,  yol  iii.  Ser. ! 


This  court  nisei 
roan,  The  dallian 
Bights;  and  the  w< 


ellently  described  by 
ides,   darkeneth   to  i 


more  the  lab'ring  hind  regrets  his  toil, 
[  cheerfully  manures  the  grateful  soil ; 
ure  the  glebe  a  plenteous  crop  will  yield, 
d  golden  Ceres  grace  the  titai  ing  field. 

Congreve.   To  Lord  Halifax. 


This  is  called  by  a  peculiar  name,  reve1ati< 

minds,  and  as  perfectly  excludes  ail  watering,  i 

ledge  itself;  and  we  may  as  well  doubt  of  mir  >. 

Locke.   Hum.   Underst. 


But,  farmer,  look  where  full-ear'd  sheaves  of  rye 

Grow  wavy  or.  the  tilth,  that  soil  select 

For  apples  :  thence  thy  industry  shall  gain 

Ten-fold  reward.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

At  length  two  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  man 


and  the  latter  kept  wanny  something  \vh 
i  sign  of  friendship. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c. 


WAVE,  qy\  Also  written  Wave  and  Veive. 
Waive,  v.  I  (See  Shinner,  and  Veined.)  Fr. 
Waif.  t  Guesver,    to    waive,     to    refuse, 

Weft.  J  abandon,  give  over  ;  also,  to  sur- 

render, give  back,  resign,  redeliver,  (Cotgrave.) 

Mr.  Tyrvvhitt  explains  it, — to  forsake,  to  de- 
cline, to  refuse,  to  depart.  The  Fr.  Guesver 
(Menage  thinks)  is  from  yuespir,  xoerpire ;  Dut. 
Werp-en,  (to  warp,)  to  cast  or  throw. 

Waifs,  — Law  Lat.  (Weife.)  wahittm,  bona 
waiviata,  are  those  which  thieves  may  have  thrown 
away  in  their  flight,  (  Spelman. ) 

Fr.  Choses  yuaives,  or  i/unsrrs, — waifes  or  straies, 
or  things  quitted,  abandoned,  forsaken,  left  at 
random,  (Cotgrave.)  See  the  quotation  from 
Blackstone.  It  is  used  (met.)  by  Cowper,  to 
denote  one  who  has  gone  astray.  See  Waive. 
Whan  Thomas  was  perceyued,  his  lettres  wer  away, 
The  kynge's  courte  he  «v  >/  a  a! ,  fur  he  dred  to  deie. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  269. 

For  ay  as  besy  as  bees 

Ben  they  us  sely  men  for  to  deceive, 
And  from  a  sothe  wol  they  ever  wive. 

Chaucer.  Squieres  Prologue,  V.  10,295. 
But  if  henill  take  of  it  no  cure 
"Whan  that  it  cometh,  but  wilfully  it  weiven: 
Lo,  neither  case  nor  fortune  him  deceiven 
But  right  his  own  slouth  and  wretchednesse. 

Id.  Trail.  $Cres.  b.ii. 
So  that  with  vaine  honour  decerned 
Thou  haste  the  reuerenee  w,iw-<l 
From  hym,  whiche  is  thy  kynge  aboue. 


Gowet.  Con.  A. 


i  hi'  I 


nf  Mr:  s!r'lc. 


And  Paradise  him  was  forbede, 
The  good  men  in  erthe  him  hate, 

Where  euery  virtue  shall  be  weiued, 
And  euery  vice  be  resceiued. 


,  and  from  his  purpose  weiued.- 


Id.  lb 

b.ii. 

Id.  lb. 

-Id.  lb 

b.iii. 

WAX 

Tell  in  what  wise  Agamemnon 
Through  chanc.-,  that  maie  not  be  iceiued, 
Of  loue  vntrewe  was  decerned. — Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  in.^ 
And  therefore  now   I  will  resume  those  testimonies  of 
MemenH  Alexandrinus,  of  Euseoius,    S.  Basil,    S.  Ilierunie 


1  S.  Bernard,  which  I  ; 


than  priA'id. 
danger,  he  s 


Bp.  Taylor.  Real  Presence,  §  19. 
ity,  he  resolve!  not 


ave  he  were  afraid  of 
Wottoniance,  p.  229. 


To  whom  she  answerd  ;  then  it  is  by  nar 
Proteus,  that  hath  ordayn'd  my  sonne  to 
For  that  a  uvuft,  the  which  by  "fortune  c; 
Vpon  your  seas,  he  claym'd  as  property : 


user.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  iv. 

random  left, 

I  walke,  and  wander  wide 


ckly  that  misgntten 


All  the  dispute  is  about  the  precise  and  adequate  notion 
of  the  word  justification:  whence  those  questions  might 
well  be  waved  as  unnecessary  grounds  of  contention. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 

Waifs,  bona  wai 
thrown  away  by  tin 
prehended.— Blackstone.  Commentaries, 

'Twas  hard  perhaps  on  here  and  there  a  waif, 

Desirous  to  return,  and  not  re-.-eiv'd  : 

Eut  was  a  wholesome  rigour  in  the  main. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 

WAWL.  Acriter  et  incondite  vociferari,  from 
the  Gr.  Ai/eiy,  ctamare,  (Junius.)  It  appears  to 
be  the  same  word  as — 

To  wail 

Jabbering  and  wawling  according  to  the  office  of  Saynt 
Antonyne's  personage. 

Bale.  Yet  a  Course,  $c.  (1543.)  fol.  43. 


We  wawle  and  cry. Shakespeare.  K.  Lear,  Act  i 

WAX,  v.  Goth.  Wahsjan,  crescere  ;  A.  S. 
Weax-an,  wex-an ;  Dut.  Wassen ;  Ger.  Wachsvn; 
Sw.  Wax  a. 

To  grow,  to  increase  ;  to  be  or  become  larger, 
greater;  to  grow  or  become. 

Knoute's  poer  vaste 

Wextjnge  was,  that  he  wan  the  maystrie  atte  laste. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  304. 
Tho  Adam  was  first  y  mad,  &  hys  of  spryng  wex  wyde, 
Ilm  by  '.unne  at  the  on  ende  of  the  world  al  in  the  est 

syde.— Id.  p.  9. 
For  now  bigynnes  Dauid  to  wax  a  werreour, 
With  Leulyn  gan  he  hith  to  be  the  kvnge's  traytour. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  240. 
That  al  the  whit  of  this  worlde.  ys  woxen  in  to  gyle. 

Piers  Plouhman.   Vision,  p.  48. 
Thei  wiln  wexon  pure  wroth  wonderliche  sone. 

Id.    Crede. 


the  schadewe  therof.—  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  4. 

And  of  clothing  what  ben  you  bisy?  biholde  ye  the  lilie 
of  the  feeld  hmi  thei  k.vjt«,  thei  travuilen  not  neithe 
spynnen. — Id.  Matthew,  c.  6. 

And  thei  woxen  strongir  &  seiden,  he  moueth  the  puple 
techinge  thorough  alJudee,  biginnynge  fro  Galileo  til  hninr 
Id.  Luk,  c.23 
For  he  that  is  the  former  principal, 
Hath  maked  me  bis  vicaire  general 
To  forme  and  peinten  erthly  creatures 
Right  as  me  list,  and  eche  thing  in  my  cure  is 
Under  the  mone,  that  may  wane  and  waxe. 

Chaucer.  The  Doctoures  Tale,v.U,95B 
As  whan  a  man  hath  ben  in  poure  estat, 
And  climbeth  up  ami  w.vth  fortunat, 
And  ther  abideth  in  prosperitee. 

Id.   The  Nomies  Preestes  Prol.  v.  14.7S3 
2167 


v.!,,,,^!,1. 


wotte  well,  that  besyde  the  very  full  nyght, 
the  diepe  darke,  there  are  two  times  of  darke- 
e  tone  ere  the  morning  waxe  lyght,  the  tother 
uening  waxeth  derke. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1202. 

the  English,  whose  o'er-weary'd  arms 


To  their  first  strength  do  instantly  restore. 

Drayton.   Battle  zf  Agincourl. 
For  coblers  (in  old  time)  have  prophesied,  what  may  they 


We  may  observe  it  growing  with  age,  waxing  bigger  and 
stronger  together  with  the  increase  of  wit  and  knowledge, 
of  civil  culture  and  experience.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

WAX,  n.  \  A.  S.  Wac,  wace,  gentle,  soft. 
Wax,  d.  (tender,  flexible,  pliant,  pliable, 
Wa'xen.  /"limber,  (Somner. )  Hence  the 
Wa'xy.      J    A.S.Weex;     Dut.  Wachs  ;     Ger. 

Wachs.      Wachter   refers   to    the    verb    weichen, 

cedere,   to   yield,   to   give   way.     (See   Weak.) 

Applied  to — 

Various  substances,  yielding  to  pressure  ;  that 

prepared  by  the  bee  ;  that  discharged  from  trees. 
We  perceine  by  youre  letters  that  the  prices  of  waxe  doe 

rise  there  with  you,  by  reason  that  the  Poles  and  Laplanders 

doe  trade  into  Russia  by  licence. 

flaclduyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  306. 
This  is  generally  observed,  that  all  sorts  of  wax  be  emol- 

litive,  heating  and  incarnative  :  but  the  newer  and  fresher 

that  they  are,  the  better  they  are  thought  to  be. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxil.  c.  24. 
High  lime  it  seemed  then  for  euery  wight 

Eftsoones  long  waxen  torches  weren  light, 
Vnto  their  bowres  to  gulden  euery  guest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  O.  1. 

Finally,  he  [the  unconstant]  is  servile  in  imitation,  waxey 
to  perswasions,  witty  to  wrong  himself,  a  guest,  in  his  owna 
house,  an  ape  of  others,  and  in  a  word,  any  thing  rather 
than  himself. — Bp.  Hall.  Characteristic,  b.  ii. 

He  had  one  man  drowned,  and  several  lost  all  their  arms, 
and  some  of  them  that  had  not  waxt  up  their  cartrage  or 
catouche  boxes,  wet  all  their  powder. 

Dumpier.    Voyages,  an.  1685. 
He  form'd  the  reeds,  proportion^  as  they  are. 
Unequal  in  their  length,  and  wax'd  with  care. 
They  still  retain  the  name  of  this  ungrateful  fair. 

Drgden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  i. 
>.  flooring  some  contrive  : 


■  futu 


Id.  Virgil.  Georgia,  b.  iv. 


similar  combinath 
f  Rome,  who  formei 
the  model  of  Piato,  and  has  given  us  a  res 
ict  than  that  of  the  bust  to  its  ; 
)  the  sculptured  gem. — Knox.  Est 


the  waxen  seal  t 


WAY. 
Way-fare. 

Wa'yfarer. 
Wa'yfaring,  n. 
Wa'ylay,  v. 
Wa'yless. 


Wa' 


Lat.  Via  i  A.  S.  Weg,  wage, 
waifurtni  ;      Dut.      Wemjlui  ; 


Ger.    Weq,    from 

Dut  Waeyken  ,•  Ger.  tyegen, 

to  move.     Applied  to — 

The  path,  road,  course, 
track,  on,  or  in  which  we 
move,  or  go,  or  pass  ;  to  the 
mode,  manner  or  means, 
method,  plan,  regular  or  habitual  course,  in  which 
we  move  or  act,  in  which  we  proceed  or  advance. 
Way-ward, — regarding,  or  having  regard  to  his 
own  way,  course,  or  practice  ;  and  hence — wilful, 
self-willed  ;  perverse,  peevish,  petulant. 
This  kyng,  tho  he  sey  then  deth,  ys  knygtes  he  let  of 

And  schewede  hem  al  the  wey  wyder  he  schulde  wende. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  122. 
We  see  nouther  ivhideve  thou  may  haf  sikerer  weie. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  257. 

And  fulle  myche  peple  spredden  her  elothis  in  the  wey% 

other  kittiden  braunclus  of  trees  and  strcwiden  in  the  u-eye. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  21. 

And  many  of  ye  people  spied  their  garmetes  in  y<=  wny. 

Other  cut  doune  touches  from  the  trees,  &  strawed  the  in 


lb. 


i  sclial  be  derk.—  WichJ 
thei  do  tho  tliinjris  tint  t 


WAY 

Your  loue  and  true  hertes  he  coueyted  aye, 
He  preched,  he  teched,  he  shewed  the  right  way, 
Wherefore  ve  like  tyrants  wood  and  wayward, 
Now  haue  him  thus  slaine  for  his  reward. 

Chaucer.  Lament,  of  Mary  Magdalen. 

ayes  8z  meanys  howe 

Fabyan.  Ckronyde,  an.  1335. 

i  custome  amonge  the  Galles  to  compell 


Strangers  occasioned  to  trauaile  through  the  shi 
•wont,  no  lesse  sharply  than  truly,  to  inueigh  aga 
bad  drinke,  course  lodging,  and  slacke  attendanc 
they  found  in  those  houses  that  went  for  innes :  nei 
their  horses  better  entertainment,  proue  them  any  w 
ghests  then  their  masters  :  but  instead 
receyued  in  answere,  that  neither  such 
frequented  with  many  wayfarers,  nor  by  hanging  out 
signes.  or  forestalling  at  the  townes  end,  like  the  Italians, 
did  they  inuite  any.— Carew.  Suruey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  66. 


remedy,   they 


But  life  is  so  doubtfull,  and  fortune  so  wayward,  that  she 
doeth  not  alway  threaie  in  strikyng,  nor  striketh  in  threat- 
nyig.— Golden  Boke,  Let.  4. 

aywardly 

Vdal.  1  John,  c.  2. 

But  certes  the   wat/wardnes  of  some  persons  towardes 

bokes.  when  they  come  newly  furth,  is  so  great,  that  they 

wil  bidde  away  with  the  bokes  out  of  theyr  syght,  ere  they 

take  any  assay  or  last  of  the  same.—  Id.  Luke,  Pref. 

A  certain  Laconian  as  he  way-fared,  came  unto  a  place 
where  there  dwelt  an  old  Criend  of  his,  who  the  first  day,  of 
purpose  avoided  him,  and  was  out  of  the  wny,  because  he 
was  not  minded  to  lodge  him.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  390. 

Met  he  any  passengers  or  waifaring  men,  he  would  fawn 
upon  them  and  wag  bis  tail  j  contrariwise  he  barked  eagerly 
at  the  thief,  and  was  readie  toflie  upon  him. — Id.  lb.  p.  7S9. 


Once  only,  O  blessed  Jesu,  whiles  thou  wert  wayfaring 
upon  this  globe  of  earth,  didst  thou  put  on  glory ;  even  upon 
Mount  Tabor,  in  thy  heavenly  transfiguration. 

Bp.  Hall.   The  Great  Mystery  of  Godlinesse,  §  3. 

The  prophet  hath  what  he  would,  what  he  must  will,  a 
sight  of  his  owne  blood:  and  now  disguised  herewith,  and 
with  ashes  upon  his  face,  he  way-laies  the  king  of  Israel. 

Id.  Cont.  Ahab  Sf  Beuhadad. 
Dost  thou  way-lay  me  with  ladies  ? 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.   The  Little  French  Lawyer,  Act  ii. 


Witt  every  thing  I  saw.— Dr a ylon.  Quest  of  Cynlhia. 

'Where  Cowen  in  her  course 

Tow'rdstheSabrinian  shores,  as  sweeping  from  her  source, 
Takes  Towa,  calling  them  Karkenny  by  the  way, 
Her  through  the  wayless  woods  of  Cardiff  to  convey. 

Id.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  5. 
1  cannot  but  affirm'thy  pride  hath  been 
A  special  means  this  commonwealth  to  mar; 
And  that  thy  wayward  will  was  plainly  seen 
In  vain  ambition  to  presume  too  far. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  v. 

Therefore,  in  great  condescension  to  the  waywardness  of 
our  natures,  he  is  often  pleased  to  keep  the  treasury  of  out- 
ward blessings  in  his  own  hands,  [and]  deliver  them  out  by 
little  and  little,  according  to  our  present  exigencies. 

Hale.  Cont.  Meditations  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  gates  of  hell  are  open  night  and  day  : 

Smooth  the  descent,  and  easie  is  the  way : 

But  to  return  and  view  the  chearful  skies, 

In  this  the  task,  and  mighty  labour  lies.  m 

Dryden.   Virgil.  &neis,  b.  vi. 


It  is  ordinary  to  feed  their  humours  into  unnatural  ex- 
crescences, if  I  may  so  speak,  and  make  their  whole  beii:g 
a  wayward  and  uneasy  condition,  for  want  of  the  obvious 
reflection  that  all  parts  of  human  nature  is  a  commerce. 

Spectator,  No.  202. 
Other  miseries  which  waylay  our  passage  through  the 
world,  wisdom  may  escape,  and  fortitude  may  conquer. 

Rambler,  Xo.  69. 

We,  at  all  adventures,  resolve  to  disregard  him  whenever 

we  please,  and   boldly   pursue  our  worldly  interests,  our 

sensual   appetites,  our  ill-natured  passions,  our  wayward 

right  or  wrong,  let  who  will 


t.— Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  24. 


Cowper.  Progress  of  Errour, 


WE  A 

WE.  Goth.  Weis;  A.S.We;  Dut.  Wy :  Ger. 
Wir  ;  Sw.  Wy.     See  Who. 

We  is  used  by  the  person  speaking  for  or  instead 
of  the  names  (nouns)  by  which  they  are  called,  to 
fix  the  action  of  the  verb,  expressed  or  understood, 
upon  the  persons  so  speaking  ;  and  is,  in  grammar, 
denominated  the  first  personal  pronoun  in  the 
plural  number. 

It  is  sometimes  used  by  a  single  person,  by 
kings,  &c. 


WE  A 


Lord,  he  seyde 
From  contrey  t 

we  beth  men  wyde  ydriue  aboute 
o  contrei.                        H.  Gloucester,  p.  39. 

Ther  fore  we  w 
That  amty  wer 

side  bidde  the,  that  thou  vs  sum  plase  geue, 
inthilond.                                  Id.  p.  40. 

&  to  that  ilk  hede  I 

Consailest  thou  ous  to  gelde 

Al  that  tee  owen  euy  wyght.  er  we  go  to  housete. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  386. 

Lord,  whanne  sighen  we  thee  hungry,  and  we  fedden  thee  ? 

thirsty  and  we  gaven  thee  drynke?     And  whanne  sighen 

we  thee  herborles,  and  we  herboriden  thee?  or  nakid  and 

we  hiliden  thee?—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  25. 

Master,  wlie  saw  u-e  the  an  hongred,  &  fedde  the  ?  or  a 
thurst.  &  gaue  the  drincke  ?  when  saw  we  the  herbourlesse 
and  lodged  the  '—Bible,  1551.  lb. 


When  saw  km 
and  gave  thee 


■  t!  ce 


:?     Wl 


And  if  we  sechen  to  be  iustified  in  Crist,  we  ouresilf  ben 
foundun  svnful  men,  whether  Crist  be  mvnyone  of  sin  I 
God  forbede.—  Wiclif.  Galalhies,  c.  2. 

If  then  ivhyle  tr<?seke  to  be  made  ryght  wyse  by  Christ, 
we  ourselves  are  founde  sinners,  is  not  then  Chryst  the 
minister  of  synne?     God  for  by  d.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

But  if  while  we  seek  to  be  justified  by  Christ,  ire  our 
selves  also  are  found  ! 
God  forbid. — Common  Versii 


chirchis  of  God  for 

saumple  of 


So  that  »v5i7/glorien  in  ghnu  in  the 
ghoure  pacience  and  ftith  in  alle  ghoure 
tribulaciouns  which  ghe  susteynen  int< 
the  iust  doom  of  God.— Wiclif.  2  Tessat. 

So  that  we  our  selues  reioyce  of  you  in  the  congregaciouns 
of  God.  ouer  your  pacience  and  fay  the  in  all  youre  persecu- 
cions  and  trybulncyons  that  ye  sutrYe,  whyche  is  a  token  of 
the  ryght wes  iudgement  of  God.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Therfor  alle  seiden.  Than ne  art  thou  the  gone  of  God  ? 
and  he  seide,  ye  seven  that  I  am.  And  thei  seiden,  what 
yet  desiren  we  witnessing  ?  for  we  us  silf  han  herd  of  his 
mouth.—  IViclif.  Luk,  c.  22. 


■ 


ng  after  this.— Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 
1  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 

m.nch  nf  light,  we  must  be  ris'n, 


More  hands  than  c 


WEAK,  adj. 
Wbak,  v. 

Wea  ken,  r. 
Wea'kf.ner. 
Wfa'ki.y. 
We.vki.ixo.  r 
Wb  i/kness. 


ith  branches  overgrown, 
C  manuring,  and  require 
rs  to  lop  thir  wanton  growth. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

A.  S.  Woe,  waie  ;  Dut.  Wach, 

irrch.  we»k  ;   Ger.  Weich  ,-  Stv. 
Weh  :  from  A.S.  Wic-an:  Ger. 
■  Weichen,  labare,  to  totter,  to 
fail.      See  Wax. 

Tottering,  failing  or  falling 
faint ;  feeble,  frail,  debilitated ; 


without  power,  strength,  or  firmness. 


Ac  the  Tel  &-  fless  was  so  bard,  fit  the  scolle  hard  flk  thyckc, 
Tli.it,  vnr  they  yt  ne  com  nogt  thoru,  the  dunt  was  nogt 
wycke.  |       R.  Gloucester,  p.  20S. 

The  lengthe  of  a  lenton,  flesh  moot  I  leue, 
After  that  Estur  is  ycome,  and  that  is  hard  fare, 


And  Wednesday  i 


I  hong  her  fast  by 
encb  weake  and  small.- 
2168 


in.  Crede. 

.  of  the  R. 


""Thus  we  did  remaine  the  sixt  day:  then  we  were  very 
weake  and  wished  all  to  die  sauing  onely  my  selfe  which  did 
comfort  them  and  promised  they  should  come  soone  to  land 
by  the  helpe  of  Go&.—Hackluyt,   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  1G4. 

"We  also  finde  double  the  perill  in  the  reciduacion,  that 
was  in  the  first  sicknes,  with  which  disease  nature  beirg 
forelaborid,  foreweried  and  weaked,  waxeth  the  lesse  able  to 
beare  out  a  new  surfet.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  49. 


wckyd,  that  he  was  1 

xavyan.  \;nronycie,  c.  i/j. 

But  in  the  ende,  thorough  the  praver  of  the  holy  bysshep 
Wolstan,  the  Walshe  men  were  so  weked  and  febled,  that  a, 
fewe  knyghtes  scomfyted  of  they m  a  great  hoost. 

Id.  lb.  c.  223. 

It  filleth  our  persones  full  of  vices,  strengtheth  our  sinewea- 
to  wickednes,  wcaketh  our  hertes  in  vertues,  &e. 

Golden  Boke,  Let.  3. 

In  number  we  were  diminished,  and  in  strength  greatly 
weakned,  both  by  reason  of  our  sicknesse  and  also  of  the. 
number  that  were  dead. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.228. 

The  Lord  perceyuing  that  his  disciples  (who  were  as  yet 
but  rude,  &  weaklynges)  did  geue  no  credence  vnto  his- 
doctrine,  attempted  manv  waves  to  bring  forth  in  themr 
and  stablish  this  faith.— Udal.  Mark,  c.4. 

Emong  christian  spouses  let  there  not  be  greuous  dis- 
pleasures &  offences,  neyther  lette  hym  nor  her  seke  any 
diuorce  or  separacion  for  lyght  displeasures,  but  the  one 
must  be  reconciled  vnto  the  other  yf  any  thyng  chaunce 
through  humaine  frailtie,  and  weakenesse. — Id.  Matt.  c.  5- 


Would  not  a  while  her  forward  cour: 

Ne  bring  him  forth  in  face  of  drcadfull  fight, 

Till  he  recouer'd  had  his  former  hew: 

For,  him  to  be  yet  weake  and  weary,  well  she  knew. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  $.- 

But  when  as  him  {all  in  bright  armour  clad) 
Before  her  standing  she  espied  had, 
As  one  out  of  a  deadly  dreame  affright, 
She  weakely  started,  yet  she  nothing  drad. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

The  condition  of  man  in  this  world  is  so  limited  and 
depressed,  so  relative  and  imperfect,  that  the  best  things 
he  does  he  does  weakly,  and  the  best  things  he  hath  are 
imperfections  in  their  very  constitution. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  7.- 

He  [Eechines]   was  but  weakling  and  very  tender,  and 

therefore  his  mother  would  not  much  let  him  go  to  school,. 

neither  also  durst  his  masters  keep  him  too  hard  to  it, 

because  he  was  but  a  sickly  child  at  the  first,  and  very  weak.. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  700- 

The  error  of  the  judge  does  not  make  the  sentence  in- 
valid ;  his  authority  prevails  above  his  error:  but  in  the 
other  it  is  the  case  of  souls,  and  therefore  is  conducted  by 
God  only  as  to  all  real  and  material  events,  and  depends. 

h,  I    i. : ;  ■  ■...!  1 1  II. i:  ■■:  .  ■■■  :'n .  ■  :.■.-■.:;. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  4*. 

We  are  furnished  with  faculties  (dull  and  weak  as  they 
are)  to  discover  enough  in  the  creatures  to  lead  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Creator,  and  the  knowledge  of  our  duty. 


How  strangely  is  the  force  of  this  motive  weakened  by 
those  who  make  Christ  a  mere  man,  not  rhe  Eternal  Son  of 
God,  sent  out  to  us  from  the  bosom  of  his  Father  ! 

Atterbury,  vol.  iii.  Sex.  3.. 


The  like  instances  may  be  given  in  the  fastii 
tificatioiis  used  by  many  people,  which,  no  question,  rightly 
managed,  are  huge  helps  to  piety,  great  weakners  of  sin, 


Plato,  after  having  delivered  very  noble  and  almost  divine- 
truths  concerning  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Supream 
God,  weakly  advises  men  to  worship  inferiour  gods,  d 
and  spirits  — Clarke.  On  the  Evidences,  Prop.  G. 

This  very  thirst  after  fame  naturally  betrays  hi 
such  indecencies  as  are  lessening  to  his  reputation 
itself  looked  upon  as  a  weakness  in  the  greatest  (' 

Spectator,  No.  L'55. 

That  the  power  and  consequently  the  security  of  the 
monarchy,  may  not  be  weakened  by  diversion,  it  must  de- 
scend entire  to  one  of  the  children. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 


>  landed  upon,  the  visits  were,  in 
t  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  build 
reakly  laid,  any  information  that 
i  gratify  idle  curiosity. 

Coo*.  Third  Voyage,  Introdr 


WEA 

A.  S.  Wel-an,  opes ;  weleg- 
,  ge-welegian,  locupletare  : 


WEAL,  n.         } 

Wealth. 

Wea'lthy. 

Wea'lthily. 

Wea'lthiness. 

Wea'lthful. 

Wea'j.thfullt.  J 
weelde.     See  Well. 

That  which  causes  or  produces  riches,  prospe- 
rity ;  good,  or  good  fortune  or  happiness  ;  affluent 


to  enrich,  to  make  or  wax 
rich  or  wealthy,  (Somner.) 
Wealth,  —  that  which  en- 
richeth,  (the  third  person  of 
the     verb.)       Dut.    Welde, 


possession  \ 


affluence, 


And  wedden  hure  fro  hure  welthe. 
But  he  is  ryche  and  . 


j  ther  innes  go. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  334. 

de.  to  bede  hure  an  hose- 
-Piers  Plouhman,^.  1  SO. 


man  of  thyne, 


That  in  thy  com 
Some  icele  after  my  longe  wo. 
For  what  so  falle  or  wele  or  wo, 
That  thought  foryete  I  neuermo. 
So  ben  thei  commonly  diseased. 
There  maie  no  wetth  ne  pouerte 
Attempren  them  to  the  deserte 
Of  buxomnes  by  no  wise. 


Id.  lb.  b.  i. 
Id.  lb.  b.  Iv. 


Id.  lb. 


■\Vherfore  taking  comfort  &  boldnes,  partly  of  your  graces 
most  beneuolent  "inclination  towarde  the  vniuersall  weale 
of  your  subiectes.  partly  inflamed  with  zeale,  I  haue  nowe 
enterprise^  to  describe  in  our  vulgar  tunge,  the  forme  of  a 
iuste  publike  weale.—  Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  " 


Great 


the  I 


!  of  the  i 
:  they  hi 


Golden  Soke,  Let 
There  mirthful  wealth;  there  kingdome  is  for  thee  ; 
There  a  king's  child  prepar'd  to  be  thy  make. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis, 

This  in  tracte  of  tyme  made  him  wettfiy,  and  by  meai 

this  well/lines  ensued  pryde. —Fubyan.  Chronycle,  c.  50 

They  [yeomen]  ha 
estimation  than  labo 
u-eatttiilt/,  keepe  go. 
trauaile  to  acquire  rit 


hes. — Smith.  Commomvealth, 


Nowe  be  those  griefes  passed,  and  all  is  (Godde  bee 
thanked)  quiete,  and  likelie  righte  wel  to  prosper  in  wealth- 
full  peace. — Sir  T.  More.    Workcs,  p.  39. 

For  a  great  part  of  this  matter  resteth  in  thy  hand  :  either 
with  pure  chastitie,  meekenes.  buxunie  vsiug  of  thy  selfe 
to  haue  thy  husband  pleasant  and  louing  to  thee,  and  to 
lead  thy  lite  wealthftilly. 

Vives.  Inslruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ii.  c.2. 


Then  bows  and  bills  were  only  in  request, 
Such  rage  and  madness  doth  possess  the  land  : 
Pet  upon  spoil  on  either  part  they  were, 
Whilst  the  weal- public  I;  they  in  pieces  tear. 

Drayton.  Miseries  of  Q.  Margaret 
Beneath  him  with  new  wonder  now  he  views 
To  all  delight  of  human  sense  expos'd 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 


ue  it  wealthily  in  Padua 

then  happily  in  Padua. 

Shakespeare.   Taming  of  il 


Meeting  two  such 
aduersly,  I  mi 


les-men 
thedriiikeyoi 
crooked  face  at 


Id.  Coriolanu 


e  men  are  to  act  by  rules  or  laws  for  the  public  weal, 
ust  of  necessity  be  appointed  to  judge,  when  those 
i  transgrest,  and  how  far ;  to  decide  doubtful  cases, 
like. —  U'ollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  7. 


t  from  this 

Teral  artificers 

,  who  by  labour  and  industry 

.maintain  themselves  very  well—  Dampier.  Voyages,  an. 1699. 

It  were  better  for  us  to  live  under  a  kind  beneficent  go- 
vernour,  though  a  little  defective  in  knowledge  and  ability, 
than  one  unlimited  in  either,  but  regardless  of  our  weal  or 
woe.— Scirch.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  c.  16. 

money,  or  in  gold  and  silver,  is  a 
Lturally  arises  from  the  double 
unction  of  money,  as  the  instrument  of  commerce,  and  as 
measure  of  value.—  Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  1 
YOL.  II. 


and  trades-men  of  most  i 


That  wealth  consist 
popular  notion  which 


WEA 

WEAL,  or     )      A.  S.  Wal-an,  vibices. 

Wale,  n.  &  v.  [  The  marks  or  prints  of  stripes 
or  strokes  remaining  in  the  flesh,  ( Somner. )  And — 
A.  S.  Hwel-an,  contabescere,  putrescere.  Hwele, 
putrefactio, — putrefaction,  rottenness,  corruption, 
whence  our  u-heale,  (Id.) 

Also' 


l  while  his  cheekes  and  ' 

lbs,   toheales,  and  of  skales,  that  I 

L  could,  nor  gladly  would  shaue  hin 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christie, 


[It]  represseth  and  keepeth  downe  ail  wheales  and  itching 
uch  are  readie  to  breake  forth. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  25. 

O  my  blessed  Saviour,  was  it  not  enough  that  thy  sacred 
body  was  stripped  of  thy  garments,  and  waled  with  bl.uiily 
stripes ;  but  that  thy  person  must  be  made  the  mocking 
stock  of  thine  insulting  enemies? 

fip.  Halt.  Cant.  Christ  before  Pilate. 
Mar.  Rough,  stubborn  Cynick. 
Soph.  Thou  art  rougher  far. 


wale 


Less  temperate 


The  wales,  mark; 


bear  prosperity. 

aum.  §■  Flelch.  Moral  Representations. 

scars,  and  cicatrices  of  sine  and  vice 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  459. 


Aridices  one  of  the  philosophers  there  in  place,  asked  him 
presently  again,  what  the   reason  was,  that  the  wales  or 
marks  of  stripes  and  lashes  were  all  red  indifferently  whe- 
ther the  whippeswere made  .ther  thongs? 
Id.  III.  p.  547. 

WEALD.    >      A.  S.  Weald ;  Dut.  Wald,  wqred. 
Wea'ldish.  )      A  wood,    a  forest,    a  woody 
place,  (Somner.) 
The  bischopriehe  of  Salesbury  &  al  South  sex,  he  hadde 


A  considerable  part  of  this  cot 
Yealde,  that  is  the  Woodland 
thereof  are  called  the  WealdUh  i 


ity  [Kent]   is  called  the 


Fuller.    Worthies.  Kent. 


WEAN,  v.         ~\ 
Wea'nel.  I 

WeaNing,  n.         I 
Wea'nl.nc,  adj.  J 


A.  S.  Wen-an,  awen-an  ; 
Dut.  Wennen:  Ger.Ent-teen- 
nen.    Perhaps  the  same  word 


pplied  to  infants,)  to 
other  food  ;  generally,  to  other  things  :  or  from 
wen-an,  to  ween,  to  think  ;  ye-wcen-iun,  inclinare 
animuin,  to  bend  one's  mind,  (Somner,)  to  incline 
it.      And  hence — 

To  entice,  allure,  withdraw,   disengage,   (sc. ) 
from   any  habit,    any    former   pursuit,    or  enjoy- 


And  her  vowe  was  to  offer  that  child  of  her  owne  hodye 
nto  God  for  terme  of  lyfe.  And  her  vowe  lasted  no  logar, 
lan  tyll  her  chylde  was  wened. — Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  33. 


After  that  shee  is  once  weaned  at 
and  goe,  let  al  her  play  and  pastime 
owne  age,  and  within  the  presence  e 
her  nurce. 

Vines.  Instruction  of  a  Chri. 


tinneth  to  speak 
of  her  mother  c 


Tusser.  Husbandry.  May 

Know.  How  happy  yet  should  I  esteem  myself, 
Could  I,  by  any  practice,  wean  the  hoy 
From  one  vain  course  of  study  he  affects. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  i.  sc.  1 

And  before 

The  tender  impe  was  wained  from  the  teat 
The  Princesse  Maud  him  tooke. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovloyne,  b.  i.  c.  59 
Tho  when  as  Lowder  was  farre  away, 
This  wooluish  sheepe  would  catchen  his  pray, 
A  lambe  or  a  kid,  or  a  weanell  wast. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  September 

Whose  nigh  starved  flocks 

Are  always  scabby,  and  infect  all  sheep 


Let  us  nnt  stand  upon  a  formal  taking  of  leave,  but  wean 
ourselves  from  them  [the  allurements  of  the  woild]  while 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  them  — Spectator,  No.  27. 

For  he  of  joys  divine  shall  tell, 
That  wean  from  earthly  wo, 
And  triumph  o'er  the  mighty  spell 
That  chains  his  heart  below.— Seattle.  Retirement, 
2169 


What  could  I  do?  for  I  was  left  alone, 
My  Phyllis  and  Alcippe  both  were  gone, 
And  none  remain'd  to  feed  my  weanling  lambs, 
And  to  restrain  them  from  their  blearing  dams. 

Beultie.   Virgil,  Past.  7. 

WEAPON.    "\      Goth.Wepna;  A.S.Wrpnv 


We 


"V       Goth.  Wepna  ,-  A.  S.  Werpuv  ; 

>Dut.  Weepen;     Ger.   U  affen  ; 

Weaponless.  J    Sw.    Wapna ;     telum,     anna, 

armatura.      A.  S.  Wiepnian,    yr-wcepnian ;     Dut. 

Waepenen;   Ger.  Wafnen,  to  arm,  to  harness,  to 

put  on  weapons.     Applied  to — 

Any  instrument  of  defence  or  offence  ;  arms  of 
defence  or  offence. 

&  alle  that  suerd  mot  bere,  or  other  wapen  weld, 
Were  sette  R.  to  dere  eiibussed  thorgh  the  feld. 

S.  Brunne,  p.  187. 
She  hath  a  warde  in  redy  aie, 
Whiche  is  so  wounderfull  a  wight, 
That  hym  ne  maie  no  mans  might 
With  swerd,  ne  with  no  wepon  daunte. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  V. 
He  sette  a  lawe  for  the  pees, 
That  none  but  he  be  wepenles 


That  whiche  they  call  t 
square  of  footemen,  wherin 
ioyning  weapon  to  weapon. 


:  forth  to  take  me.—  Udal.  Mali. 


!  Curtius,  fol.  22. 


There  shal  moreouer  come  great  pestilences,  whiche  by 
their  infecciou  shal  wast  awai  and  cosume  a  mightie 
greate  noumbre  of  people,  in  sort  as  though  the  aier  wer 
armed  &  weaponed  to  due  vengeaunce  vpo  Uie  euil  sort. 

Id.  Luke,  c.  21. 
He  sent  them  out  weaponlessc,  leste  that  mannes  aj  des 
should  chalenge  any  thyng  in  this  heauenly  busjuesse. 

Id.  Mark,  c.  6. 
Thir  iveapons  were  a  short  spear  and  light  target,  a  sword 
also   by  thir  side,  Unr  hght  sointiines  in  chariots  phang'd 
at  the  axle  with  iron  sillies. 

Millon.  History  of  Brilaine,  b.  ii. 

Thick  upon  shoar  stood  several  gross  bands  of  men  well 
weapn'd,  many  women  like  furies  nuininu'  to  and  tiu  in 
dismal  habit  with  hair  loose  about  thir  shoulders,  held 
torches  in  thir  hands — Id.  lb. 


Soone  as  the  knigh 

With  fresh  assault 
And  gan  renew  her 

^ 

cr.  Fat 

did  spy, 
file, 

te  Q'u-eu 

,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

Lam.  Mine,  Sir,  a 

nd  had  m 

y  will  r 

nk'dwitl 

my  power, 

Than  have  kept  him  back,  so  well  he  loves  his  honour 
Beyond  his  life. 

Beaum.  &  Flelch.  The  Lillle  French  Lawyer,  Act  iii. 

Why  is  the  part  of  the  weapon,  the  beginning  of  the  wound 
is  made  with,  taken  notice  of  to  male  ihe  distinct  s|ccirs 
called  stabbing,  and  Hie  figure  anil  mailer  of  t lie  weapon 
let  out.— Locke.  Hum.  Uuderst.  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

Now  both  these  weapons,  the  sword   and  the  arrow,  are 

the  word  of  God.   in   lis  different  efiecls  and  different  niau- 

these  two  different  images. — Bji.  Hartley,  vol.  l.  Ser.  7. 

WEAR,  v.       ~\        A.  S.  Wer-an,    awer-an,   in- 

Wfar,  n.  I  duere,  gerere,  gesture,  to  wear, 

Wea'rer.  I  to  put  on  clothes;  also  as  the 

Wea'ring,  n.  J   Dut.  Weren,  weyren,  to  defend. 

(See  War,  Ware,  Sc.)     And  Wachter  thinks  the 

Ger.  Weren  is   applied   to   the  clothing,   because 

the  body  is  defended  and  protected  by  it.     To 

wear,  is — 

To  protect,  to  clothe,  to  invest ;  to  bear  or 
carry,  clothing  or  vestment;  generally,  to  bear, 
bring,  or  carry  ;  then,  to  bear  or  endure  use,  to 
endure,  to  last;  further,  with  a  subaudition  or 
implication  of  injury  by  use, — to  waste,  to  decay; 
to  consume,  to  spend,  to  spoil,  to  tire. 
But  whan  God  woll,  it  shall  weare  out. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  ProL 
This  kyng  also  to  reforme  the  greuous  correccyons  that 
he  sawe  there,  executyd  to  Englysshe  men  for  spiritual! 
offends,  as  in  werynye  of  irons  and  guj  ues,  he  grained  of 
euery  fyre  house  of  his  lande  i  d.  as  Iue  beforesayde  had 
done. — Fabyun.  Chronycle,  c.  162. 

Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  doe  now 
Wearing  thy  hearer  in  thy  Mistris  praise, 
Thou  hast  not  lou'd. 

Shakespeare.  As  Xou  Like  It,  Act  u,  EC.  ii 
12  U 


WE  A 


WEA 


Pet.  Would  they  were  setled 
To  give  me  some  new  shoos  too;  for  I'll  be  sworn 
These  are  e'en  worn  out  to  the  reasonable  souls 
In  their  good  worships'  business. 

Id.  The  Chances,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Murg.  You  must  not  look  to  be  my  Mr,  Sir, 
Nor  talk  i'  th'  house  as  though  you  wore  tile  breeches, 
No,  nor  command  in  any  thine 

Beaum.  *  F letch.  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  Act  ii. 

And  they  do  so  commend  and  approve  my  apparel,  with 
my  judicious  wearing  of  it,  its  above  wonder. 

B.  Joiuon.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

The  waved  water  cbamelot,  was  from  the  beginning 
esteemed  the  richest  and  bravest  wearing. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  49. 

The  Chinese  in  other  countries  still  keep  their  old  custom, 
but  if  any  of  the  Chinese  is  found  wearing  long  hair  in 
China,  he  forfeits  his  head  ;  and  many  of  them  have  aban- 
doned their  man  try  t  < .  preserve  their  liberty  of  wearing  their 
hair,  as  I  have  been  told  by  themselves. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  IGS7. 

Indeed  'tis  [iron]  (it  for  armour,  to  bear  off  insults,  and 
preserve  the  wearer  in  the  day  of  battle. 

Dryden.  Palamon  8,-  Arcile,  Ded. 

Indeed  as  it  is,  are  not  some  ready  to  say  or  imagi 
though  very  unjustly,  that  the  credit  of  the  gospel  histcrv 
is  less  lor  its  being  so  ancient;  ami  inon„,j  out  euiitiiiiiallv, 
as  time  runs  on  I— Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  25. 

"  A  mask,"  says  Castiglinne,  "  confers  a  right  of  acting 
and  speaking  with   less    restraint,    even    when   the  wen 
happens  to  be  known."— Rambler,  No.  208. 

The  frequent  loss  of  those  metals  from  various  accidents 
by  sea  and  by  land,  the  continual  waste  of  them  in  gilding 
and  plating,  in  lace  and  embroidery,  in  the  wear  and  U 
coin,  and  in  that  of  plate,  require,  in  all  countries  v 
possess  no  mines  of  their  own,  a  continual  importation,  in 
order  to  repair  this  loss  and  this  waste. 

Smith.    Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

WEAR,  v.  To  wear  ship.  Dtit.  Wieren,  to 
veer,  (qv. ) 

As  our  ship  kept  the  wind  better  than  any  of  the  rest, 
we  were  obliged  in  the  afternoon,  to  wear  ship,  in  order  to 
join  the  squadron  to  the  leeward,  win,],  otherwise  we  should 
have  been  in  danger  of  losing  in  the  night. 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  8. 


A  place  or  engine  for  catching  or  keeping  fish, 
(Soniner ;)  also  a  dam,  to  keep  up,  keep  back  the 
flow  of  water. 

All  weaves  from  hencefoorth  shall  be  utterly  put 
downe  by  Thames  and  Midway,  (Magna  C/iurta, 
c.  23. ) 

This  worlde  also  hath  nettes  of  its  own,  &  Sathan  hath 
fishers  of  his  owne  too  :  who  doe  w'  flatteryng  enticemetes 
allure  the  miserable  solles  of  men,  and  towe  them  into  the 
were  &  net  of  damnacion,  and  so  bring  the  at  last  to  perish- 
yng  for  euer.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  5. 

All  our  feare  was  of  the  two  moneths  betwixt  in  which 
meane  space  if  the  sauages  should  not  helpe  vs  with  Cassaui 
and  Chyna.  and  that  our  weaves  should  faile  vs,  (as  often 
they  did.)  we  might  very  well  starue,  notwithstanding  the 
growing  corne,  like  the  staruing  horse  in  the  stable,  with 
the  growing  gtasse,  as  the  prouerbe  is. 

Hacklugl.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  261. 

With  strength  incredible,  the  scaly  race 

O'er  rocks  and  /is;,,,,  ibeir  upward  passage  trace- 

Bent  head  to  tail,  in  an  elastic  ring; 

Safe  o'er  the  steepest  precipice  tlc-v  sprint 

Moses  Browne.  Pise.  Eel.  Eel.  4. 

will  not  take  their  leap  immcdi.iteh  ,  but  remain  shil'l'm  a 
fatigue  of  swiinnui^,  and  then'o, _•  i,,  ,n,A  ,1,,'  im(„|    r:il'r 


■vVEA'RISH,  or  )_      Skinner  thinks  it  may  be 
Wk'rish.  I'  Wvgrrish  ,-  from  Ger.  WegeHl, 

reousnre  ;  applied  to  a  taste  causing  nausea  and 
dislike.  It  is  probably  formed  upon  the  adj. 
Weary,— A.  S.  ITcWy.—which  Stunner  explains, 
not   only  lassus,   fessus,   but   naught,    malicious, 


A  wvavish  elf,  a  wrarish  man,  a  weerish  co  inte- 
nance,— malicious,  evil,  cursed,  shrewish. 


t  must  nedes  be  an  excellet  S:  a  notable  high  thing, 
by  his  strength  and  vertue  muste  moue  and  draw 
ole  world,  being  ouerwhelmed  with  werishe  opinions, 
vaine  lustes  si'  appetites.—  U dal.  Malt.  c.  5. 


Of  all  whiche  neuerthelesse,  not  one  hath  there  bee 
eloquente  or  so  well  learned,  that  he  hath  beene  hal 
bryng  anye  one  nacyon  in  the  mynde  that  he  woulde  haue 
them  in,  so  ivcryshc  and  vneffectual  was  the  vertue  of  the 
of  phisicke  which  they  brought.— Id.  Luke,  Pref. 


[He  has]  a  voice  not 
but  audible,   stronge,   i 

werishe  and  crabbed,  tint 
wretched  and  dciuniled, 


softe,  weake,  piping,  womanishe 

faire  and  comelie  ;  a  personage  nc 
'    and  goodlie. 

i-    The  Echoic-master,  b.  i 


There  eiltring  in,  they  found  the  good  man  selfe, 
Full  busily  vnto  his  work  ybent ; 
Who  was  to  weet,  a  wretched  wear'tsh  elfe, 
With  hollow  eyes  and  raw  bone  cheeks  for-spent, 
As  if  he  had  in  prison  long  been  pent. 

Faerie  Queenc,  b.  i 


Spensev. 


Beside  the  old  lean  jade,  he  set  a  lusty  tall  fellow  ;  and 
behind  the  goodly  horse  he  placed  a  little  wcttrUh  man,  and 
seeming  to  sight  to  have  but  small  strength. 

North.  Plutavch,  p.  492. 

iVEA'RY,  wlj.     "1        A.S.  Waig,    werignesse, 
Wf.a'rv,  v.  fatigatus,  lassus,  fessus,  de- 

Wea'rilt.  fessus,  (Somner,)  seem  to 

Wea'riNess.  Vbe     used     consequentially 

Wea'risome.  I  from   the  verb — To  wear; 

Wea'risomelv.       I  to  wear  out,  to  destroy  (sc.) 
Wea'risomeness.  J  the  strength  ;  and  tlius — 
Tired,    fatigued,    exhausted  ;       exhausted    of 
strength,    power  of    action  or   exertion,    of  en- 
durance or  patience.     Also,  as — . 

Wearisome, — tiresome,  fatiguing  ;  tedious,  irk- 
some. 

So  that  the  Cristynemen  adde  there  the  maystrye, 

And  tresour  I'oundeS:  stor  ynou,  &  astored  hem  we]  there, 

And  reste  her  gode  bodyes,  that  so  wery  were. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  395. 
As  hys  chamberleyn  hym  brogte,  as  he  ros  aday, 
A  morwe  vorto  werye,  a  peyre  house  of  say.— Id.  p.  390. 
So  that  aslep  atte  laste  vor  werynysse  hym  r 


Id. 


.   "'!> 


Acc 


■May 


by  fel  for  to  slepe.  for  weyryncsse  of  wandryng. 

Id.  p.  1. 
The  dede  slepe,  for  wevy  besinesse, 
Fell  on  this  carpenter,  right  as  I  gesse. 

Chaucev.  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3044. 

Of  the  travailes  that  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  suffered  in 
priclniiL-,  his  wevinesse  in  travelling,  his  temptations  whan 
be  lasted,  bis  lone  wakinges  whan  he  prayed,  his  teres  whan 
he  wept  tor  pitee  of  good  peple.—  Id.  Persona  Tale. 

This  Narcissus  had  suffred  paines 

For  renning  all  daie  in  the  plaines 

And  was  for  thurst  in  great  distresse 

Of  herte,  and  of  his  wcrincsse 

That  had  his  breth  almost  benomen. — Id.  Rom.  of  the  It. 

For  if  thy  lawe  be  certeyne, 

As  thou  hast  tolde,  I  dare  well  seyne, 

Thou  wolt  beholde  my  distresse, 

Whiche  am  so  full  of"awiiiM«, 

That  I  ne  maie  vneth  go.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 


Ours 


>e  out  water.— Hacklugl.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  525. 

i  that  in  conclusion  many  hauing  along  time  wearied 
r  arn.es.  chose  rather  In  cast  their  targets  out  of  their 
Is,  and  to  leight  wyth  their  bodies  naked. 

Goldingc.  Ccesar,  fol.  19. 
at  herin  they  had  the  dysaduauntage,  that  our  ennemies 
ii  thej  were  «.,,,,,,,(  wyth  continuance  of  feyghting, 
I  wythdrawe  them  out  of  the  prease,  and  other  succeeded 
i  and  luslye  in  theyr  steades.— Id.  lb.  fol.  67. 

Thane  they  retourned  homewarde  without  array  or  good 

order,  for  they  thought  then  to  haue  no  trouble,  and  so  they 

"cut  werijlg  by  heapes.  ' 

Semen.  Froiisart.  Cronyele,  vol.  i.  c.  180. 

For  wcrincsse  he  was  constrayned  to  entre  into  an  olde 
harne.  wn    out  the  eilie,  where  lie  castinge  him  selfe  on  the 
'     "Uli  wepyngeai,.!  dolorous  cryenge   l.ewavled 
s  fortune.— Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Govenwvv,  b.  ii* 
Y\  lot  I,  or  |,v  r.itn.  or  mis  sin?  of  the  way. 
Or  that  she  was  by  uiearinest  detain  d. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b. 
2170 


W  ee  found  it  a  wearisome  wav  harke  from  the  borders  of 
Emena,  to  recouer  vp  againe  to  the  head  of  the  riuer  Care- 
rupana. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  659. 

I  confesse  indeede  that  I  endeuour  to  be  briefe,  not  so 
much  in  regard  of  wearisomnesse,  as  for  feare  least  1  haue 
bene  ouer  tedious  vnto  you.— Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 

Their  scope  was  obedience,  ours  is  skill ;  their  endeauour 
was  reformation  of  life,  our  vertue  nothing  but  to  heare 
gladly  the  reproofe  of  vice ;  they  in  the  practise  of  their 
religion  ne  ,n  ied chiefly  their  knees  and  hands,  we  especially 
our  eares  and  tongues. 

Hooker.  Eeclesiasticall  Polilie,  b.  v.   §  81. 

But  the  condemnation  of  his  sin  he  received. — wearinett 
and  labour,  and  to  eat  in  the  sweat  of  his  brows,  and  to 
turn  to  dust  again.— Bp.  Taylor.  Deus  Juslificalus. 

O  turne  thy  rudder  hitherward  awhile  : 

Here  may  thy  storme-bet  vessell  safely  hide  ; 

This  is  the  port  of  rest  from  troublous  toyle, 

The    world's    sweet    inn    from    pain 


ooyle.— Spenser  Faerie  Queene, 


The 


■oote  hereof,  diuine  malediction  ;  whereby  the  instru- 
nts    being   weakened   wheiew  ilball   the   smile     especially 
reasoning)  doth  worke  ;    it  preferreth  rest  in 
1  '    ur  to  know. 

joker.  Eeclesiasticall  Polilie,  b.  i.  c.  7. 


But  no  worthy  enterprise  c 
tinuall  plodding       ' 
abilities.— Milto 


There  was  oi 
labours  and  terrific  dangers, 


It  is  a  calling,  the  business  whereof  doth  so  exercise  as 
Burrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  16. 
Thus  with  a  flowing  tongue  old  Nestor  spoke  : 
Then,  to  full  bowls  each  other  they  provoke  ; 
At  length  with  weariness,  and  wine  oppress'd ; 

They  rise  from  table ;  and  withdraw  to  rest. 

Dryden.   Ovid.  Melam.  b.  xii. 
when  wreaths  of  bays  or  oak  were 
:es  equal  to  the  more   wearisome 
when  the  miseries  of  long 

a  garland.— Idler,  No.  6. 


somely. — Seeker,  vol. 

_  A  duty  so  hard,  as  undergoing  sharp  torments, 
tinued  wearisomeness,  may 

in  the  performance,  and  yet  entitle  us,  through  our  merciful 
Father's  bounty,  to  a  large  recompence.— hi.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  14. 

WEA'SEL.      A.SJW,.    Dut.Wael;    Ger. 

Wisel;   said   to   be   so  called  from  the  noise   it 
utters. 

Fayre  was  this  yonge  wif.  and  therwithal 

As  any  wesel  hire  budv  gent  ami  smal. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3225. 

The  serpent  aspis  also,  the  wezill  and  the  fly  called  the 
bettill,  they  reverence,  because  thev  observe    in  them  I  wot 
not  what  little  slender  images  (like  as  in  drops  of  water  we 
perceive  the  resemblance  of  the  sum  of  the  divine  power. 
Holland.  Plularch,  p.  1070. 


the  hissing  serpent,  and  the  swelling  toad  ; 

\nd  the  wise  ant  her  wintry  store  provides. 

Dryden.    Virgil.   Georgics,  b.  i. 

WEA'SY.  ^  As&AoeMoa,  difficnlter  re- 
Wea'siness.  Vspirare,  to  breathe  with  diffi- 
Wea'sand.    )  culty. 

Weasand,  —  that  which  breathes,   or   through 
whi.h  we  breathe. 

ir«i.vt/ and  weasiness, — applied,  (met.)  to 

That  which  causes  or  accompanies  it ;  full  feed- 
ing, sensual  indulgence,  carnal  pride. 


Bui  he  acknowledged  not  God  to  be  the  auctor  cf  them.  - 
And  therfore  of  pryde  and  ,.:■,„,:,,„,  wut  |„mselfe  vp  vnto 
his  owne  lustis.— 7rf.  lb.  c.  11. 

The  other  is  more  inward,  called  properly  the  gullet,  or 
the  wezainl,  by  which  we  swallow  downe  both  meale  and 
dnnke,  ami  it  goeth  to  the  stomacko  first,  and  so  lo  the 
belly—  Holland.   Plinie,  b.  xxxvli. 


him  driuing  strongly  downe  the  tide, 
griped  fast, 
t,  his  wesnnd  nigh  he  hrast. 

Spenser.  Faene  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  2. 


That  with  the 


WE  A 


WE] 


Anl.  I  say  cut  I1I3  wezavd,  spoil  his  piping ; 
Have  at  your  love-sick  heart,  sir. 

Beauvi.  $1  Fletch.  The  Chances,  Act  ii. 


ami   inchir.  r-.-n 


is  choak'u  ;  au.l  laliours  from  the  chine 
Drtjden.   Virgil.  Georgics, 
■  The  Britons  squeeze  the  works 


J.  Philips.  Ciiler, 


OfseiJu 

His  b,.,  s 

ami  1 1 1  i  -  I.i- 

.iliirous  ]u 

Oalsamic 

LMedieil 

al,  ami  short-breath'd 

ancient  Mr, 

He  fell  :  the  shaft  that  sliVlulv  wa*  r 
Now  from  his  heavy  fail  with  weight 
Drove  through  his  neck  aslant,  he  sp 


ground ; 
Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xii. 


WEA'THER,  «.  ^         Anciently   also   written 
Wba/thbr,  v.  y  Water.       A.  S.  Weder,    we- 

Wi.-VniEiiiNG,n.   J   ther;     Out.  Wcd.-r.  tedder  ; 
'<er.  Wetter ;     perhaps   from   (ier.  Wt-hat ;    Goth. 


\\  iinlv 


Ger.  Wetter s    perhaps  fro 
Wnian,    to    blow.      (See  ItacAlei 
applied  to — 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  calm,  wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold,  stormy  or  tem- 
pestuous, still  or  quiet.     To  weather, — 

To  bear  up  against,  to  endure,  to  overcome, 
the  difficulties,  the  stress  of  weather;  any  stress 
or  difficulty. 


off,  the  wynde  held  tham  s 
R.  Brttnn 


Thorwe  (lode 


ad  his  hrethern  barfot  to  wen 
ey  buctede  shone,  for  blenyng 
n  harde  weder.—Id.  Crede. 

rede  ye  take  them  as  ye  find, 

:  sad  as  wederencke  in  wind. 

Chaucer.  Cumjh 


Con. 


r-hh'.  (he 
his  bowse 


Then  he  after  syttyng  vnder  a  husshe  in  tl 
kynges  herdemen  passyil  by,  and  scyngc  this  1 
his  company  syttyng  in  the  ireiler  desyred  hym 
to  take  there  such  poore  lodgyuge  as  he  had. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  S3. 

In  this  yere,  that  is  to  save,  ye  v.  yere  of  kyng  John,  by 
reason  of  the  vnreasnnable  wedrryny,  as  in  ye  laste  yere 
fell,  y'  whete  was  solde  for  xvs.  a  quarter. — Id.  lb.  an.  1204. 

He  did  considerwhat  time  lie  should  spend  yet  he  should 
get  so  far  to  wind-ward  againe,  which  would  haue  bene, 
with  the  weathering  v/hich  we  had,  ten  or  twelve  dayes 
viorke.—Hacklityt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  515. 

Y' most  of  our  shyps  were  thus  hroosed  and  weatherbeaten 
and  the  residew  vnmeete  to  sayle  in. 

Goldinge.  Casar,  fol.  103. 

As  the  cathedrall  church  of  Hnlen  hauing  a  bodie  the  fiue 
pillars  win* re' if  on  both  sides  be  f'mire  el nes  high,  andaboute 
fine  elnes  thicke,  as  also  bean-es  and  ir>  alhrr-hnurdcs. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  577. 

In  this  mayres  yere  also,  but  the  .x.  yere  of  the  kypge, 

crosse  of  seynt  Paulys  steple  of  Lodon. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1422. 
I  maruailed  why  he  departed  so  suddenly,  and  went  ouer 
the  shoales  am-niL^'  the  islands  where  it  was  impossible  for 
vb  to  follow  them    But  after  1  p.'reeaued  [hem  to  be  weather- 
wise- — Hackluyt.    Voyages,   vol.  i.   p.  2S1. 


i  need  not  mistrus 
at  several  Weapon 


These  men  came  Iiither.  as  my  vision  tells  me. 
Poor  weather-beaten,  almost  lost,  starved,  feebled, 
Their  vessels  like  themselves,  most  miserable. 

BenniH.  &  Ft-  (eh.   The  Island  Princess,  Art  I 


■  S  ,y 


,,,., 


How  fares  the  king,  and  's  followers? 

At.  Confin'd  together 
In  the  same  fasho-n.  as  you  paue  in  charge, 
Just  as  you  left  them  ;  all  prisoner's  sir 

Jn  the  liue-groue  which  wraths  f»d<  your  c 


Ami  s.iniirr  mav  a  nulling  u  .;■'/; 
Uv  draw  ing  lorlh  lleav'n'-.  m  hen 
What  fashionM  hats  or  ruti'-.  ..r  > 
Our  giddy-hcaded  antic  youth  wi 
Than  Hem.  when  thou  ilej.artVl 
Whither,  why,  when,  or  with  wh 


ith  he,  if  the  flowers  be  close  ! 
abroad,  fair  weather.— Derham.   Ptiysi 


if  i 
y. — Dumpier.  Discourse  c 

■ing  this  point  all  the  squadron,  e 
ere  very  near  it;  and  the  (ilouocsier 
ship,  was  forced  to  tack  and  stand  to  i 
we  lost  sight  of  her. 

Anson.   Voyages, 


:i:..u\    fai 

weather  v. 


To  repair  these  defects  the  caulkers  were  set  to 

soon  as  we  got    into  fair   and  settled  weather,  to  t 

decks  and  inside  weather-icrk*  of  the  ships;  for 

not  trust  them  over  the  sides  while  we  were  at  sea 

Cook.   Third  Voyage, 

Peace  to  the  artist,  whose  ingenious  thought 
Devis'dthe  weather-lma.^-,  that  useful  toy! 
Fearless  of  humid  air  and  gath'ring  rains, 
Forth  steps  the  man— an  emblem  of  myself! 


aulk  tlie 


Cook.  First  Vo 


WEAVE,  v.  \         Goth.  Waib-vm,   buraib-t/an, 

Wea'ver.  amicire;   A.S.Wef-an,  wef-can, 

Weft,  it.  \weof-an;     Dut.   Weven  ;     Ger. 

We'ftage.       I    Weben;     Sw.  Wafwa,   tegere, 

Woof.  )  texere.     See  Web. 

To  cover,  (by  crossing  one  over  another  ;)  to 
infold,  to  insert,  to  interpose ;  to  intermix  so  as 
to  form  into  one  substance. 

Weft,    (A.  S.  Wcfta,) — weaved,    weav'd,    weaft, 

Woof,— that  which  is  woven;  the  texture.  See 
the  quotation  from  Cook. 

Weaver-fish, — called  bv  Holland  the  dragon  or 
spider  of  the  sea,  (Draco  Aranous.)  It  has  webs 
g  its  sharp  spines. 


ml  th" 


fas  without  seem  and  : 
n  togidre,  kitte  we  not 
iclif.  Jon,  c.  19 


)  Ml   alx-ufe 


And  whan  she  taketh  hir  werke  oi 
Of  wmyno,  or  of  embroudrie, 
That  can  I  not  but  muse  and  prie 
Upon  hir  fingers  longe  and  small.- 


■Gower.  Con.  A. 


Then  shaking  a  pike  of  tire  in  defiance  of  the  enemie,  and 
u-rnui>i;  them  amaine,  we  had  then  comeaboord;  and  an 
Englishman  in  the  gallie  made  answer,  that  tiiey  would 
come  aboord  presently.— IloeLluyt.  !\,yoy\s,  vol.  iii.  p.  566. 

Neither  is  the  fleete  itselfe  onely  transported  thence,  but 
also  diners  &  sundry  s  tulles  w«ittni  thereof,  for  the  Oiiuians 
do  greatly  excel  in  the  art  of  weaning,  and  do  very  much 
resemble  our  weauers  of  Europe.—  Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 

The  commodities  which  we  brought  home  were  pepper 
and  elephants  teeth,  oyle  of  palme.  cloth  made  or  cotton 
wooll  very  curiously  u;,i>e>i,  and  cloth  made  of  the  barke  of 
palme  trees.— Id.  lb.  pt.  ii.  p.  128. 

I  woulde  shee  shuld  be  euer  among  her  maids  :  whethei 

they  be  in  her  kitehin  dressing  of  rneate,  or  els  spinning 
■—   —brushing:  For  while  ye  maistres  is  by 


The  meane  craftes  wolde  haue  euery  thyng  a 
sure,  and  the  great  men  wolde  nat  suffr'e  it.  i 
rebelled-  and  a  certayne  weyuers  and  fullers  \ 
and  the  other  apeased. 

Berners.  Froissart,  Cronycle>  v 


2\U 


Yet  for  the  fish  he  I 
Now  lyest  thou  of  1: 


iinij.e  ,,f.  arth  forlorne, 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 
The  whole  muscles,  as  they  lie  upon  the  hones,  might  be 
ruly  tanned  ;  whereby  the  wefioye  of  the  fibres  might  more 
asily  be  observed. — Grew.  Museum. 
So  Herford  for  her  says,  give  me  jron/and  warp. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  23. 
Tt  [Industry]  taught  us  from  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  fiom 
he  hair  of  the  goat,  from  the  labours  of  the  silk  worm,  to 
veave  us  clothes  to  keep  us  warm,  to  make  us  fine  and  gay. 
Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  19. 
Can  they  receive  and  assent  to  adventitious  notions,  and 


lible  characters,  to  b< 
acquired  knowledge, 


guide  of  all  I 


Then  weavers  stretch  your  stays  upon  the  weft. 

Dryden.    Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  i. 

The  silk-worm  weaves  her  web  for  a  safeguard  to  herself, 

and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  us  ^ 

cloathing  and  ornament. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol, 

The  capital  which   employs   the  weavers, 

must   be  greater   than    that   which    employs 

because  it  not  only  replaces  that  capital  with 


It  is  made  in  a  kind  of  fran 
generally  about  five  feet  long,  ai 
the  long  threads,   which  lie  cl 

hand,  which  must  be  a  very  ted 


of  Kalians,  b.  i.  c.  6. 
he  size  of  the  cloth. 


WEB,  n.    ^ 
We'bbed.     I  v, 
Wf/bbt.       f  ivi 
We'bster.  ) 


WEB,  n.  ^  A.S.Webba,  by  change  of/into 
and  v  into  b;  Wef-an,'  wev-^ 
b. 

That  which  is  woven  or  weaved  • 
the  texture,  intertexture  or  involution,  the  stuff 
woven. 

Fairefax  seems  to  apply  it  to  the  material  of 
which  the  sword  was  wrought. 

Al  ich  sauh  slepyng.  as  ge  shullen  hure  after 
liothe  bakers  &  hrywers.  hoindiers  &  othere 
Webbesters  and  walkers,  an  wynners  w*  handen. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  II. 
And  ouer  them  Arachne  high  did  lift 


Enwrapped  i 


!  web,  , 

foule  smoak  &  < 
Spense 

[  speake  of  the 


il.tile  1 


■  i,:.ick  t 


I  iee- 


istanding  a  d 
giunelh  to  pra 


To  plie  their  fit  wor 
Neuerthele 


i  chaplaine.  it  hath  I 
monge  the  spyders  webbe  weuer 
ytie. — Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  IS. 
The  sword  was  broke,  therein  n 
If  earthly  tempred  metall  could 
Against  that  target  forged  in  tin 
Downe  fell  the  blade  iii  peeces  < 


Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  i. 
enteringe  i 


\\a,  biul.e  i 


the  mold. — 

he  thought 
hardm  sse  of  the  counties  sheeld. 
fax.    (Judjiey  of  Bovlogne,  D.  Vii.  6 


And  there  with  stately  pompe  by  heapes  they  wend, 
And  Christians  slaioe  rolle  up  in  wrh,  of  led. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlvync,  b.  viii.  s.  26. 

As  for  such  as  are  whole-footed,  or  whose  toes  are  webbed 
ogether  (excepting  some  few)  their  less  are  generally  short, 

Durham.  Physico-Thcotoyy,  b.  vii.  c.  1.  Note9. 

A  weaver  cannot  apply  liimseir  entirely  to  his  peculiar 
.usiness,  unless  there  i>  before  hand  stored  up  somewhere, 
ilhcr   in   his   own   possession,   or   in  that  of  some  other 


rials  and 

but  sold 
They  I 


maintain  1 
>ls  of  his  work,  till  he  has  n 

Smith.    Wealth  of  Nations,  1 


nly  completed, 
pt.  ii.  lntrod. 


■  abroad  fire-brands  and  arrows,  and  cry,  Are 
_  irt?   they  delight  to  trip  up  the  unwary,  or 

nimble  t lie  feeble  in  tlb'ir  welihn  lilanients,  and  then 
!i  n  kle  with  jny  to  see  the  perplexities  they  have  occa- 
ioned  —  Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  27. 

There  blinks  through  paper'd  panes  the  setting  sun; 
There  noisy  sparrows    perch'il  on  penthouse  near, 
Chirp  tuneless  joy,  and  mock  the  frequent  tear; 
Bats  on  their  webby  wings  in  darkness  move, 
And  feebly  shriek  their  melancholy  love. 

Crabbe.  Parish  Register. 


WED,  l>. 
Wed,  ti. 
We'ddim 
We'dloc 


v.  ~\  A.  S.  Wed,  a  pledge,  a  gage,  a 
I  pawne.  (  Somner.)  Dut.  Wedde; 
ng,  n.  f  A.  S.  Weddian,  to  bargain,  to 
ick.  J  make  a  contract,  to  promise, 
to  vow.  Belg.  Wedden.  Hence  our  wedding,  i.  e. 
contract  of  matrimony,  spons.ilia,  and  also  Nuptiae, 
(Somner.)  The  original  word  may  be  the  Goth, 
and  A.  S.  Wlth-un,  to  join,  to  bind,  and  from  it 
wed  the  noun  ;    (met.)— 

A  bond  or  obligation,  a  gage  or  suretyj   an 
engagement.     Our  common  usage  is — 
To  join  or  unite. 

To  join  or  bind,  in  marriage ;    to  marry  ;  to 
take  or  choose  as  an  inseparable,  a  beloved  com- 


1  to  wedde  Normandye, 


Suththe  he  weddede  another  wyf,  tho  ydi 
The   Wyttesonetyd  at  Wyndelson 
fame. — Id.  p.  439. 

The  emperour  m  this  lond  weddede  tho  a  wyf. — Id.  p.  75. 

Sir  Adam  of  Stretton  fulle  hard  was  he  led, 
IJouht  without  encheson   1  lay  my  gloue  to  wed. 

R.Brunnc,  p.  246. 
He  wedded  the  Duke's  douhter,  faire  Emme  the  blaunche. 
Id.  p.  40. 
The  next  gere  folowand  of  Edward  coronment, 


io  branche  in  wedlaike  of  tham  be  nomen, 
laf  hir  lyue 

Id.  p.  254. 

For  Treuth  plyghe  hure  treuthe.  to  wedde  on  of  hure 
And  God  grauntede  it  were  so. — 1 


Such  a  weddyng 

w  sorwe  thow  mote  have 
to  worche.— Id.  lb. 

For  that  derne  dede   do  no  man  sholde 
But  wvdded  men  with  here  wyves.  as  holy  writ  telleth. 
Id.  p.  181. 

Thennealovei 
Widewehode  mc 

a  betere  frut.  ac  bothe  to  ben  goode 
re  worthier,  than  wedtoli.—ld.  p.  309. 

Thanne  he  seide  to  his  servauntis  the  weddyngis  ben  redy 

but  ttiei  that  were.i  clepide  to  the  fteste  weren  not  worthi. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  22. 

Then  sayd  he  t 
pared.     But  they 

o  his  seruauntes:  the  weddyng  was  pre- 
Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  be  ye  lyk  ' 
Gcha)  lurne  ageu 
come  and  knocke 

n  men  that  abiden  hir  lorde  ;  whanne  he 
fro  the  weddingis,  that  whanne  he  schal 
anoone  thei  opene  to  him. 

Wiclif.  Luh,  c.  12. 

And  ye  youre  selues  lyke  vnto  me,  yt  waite  for  theyr 
master,  when  he  wyll  returne  from  a  weddmige  that  assone 
»s  he  comraeth  and  kuocketb,  they  may  ope  vnto  him. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Let  bim  beware 

his  nekke  lieth  to  wedde. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Talc,  v.  1220. 

Chaucer.   The  Milleres  Tale, 
But  me  was  told,  not  longe  time  agon  is, 
That  sithen  Crist  ne  went  never  but  onis 
To  wedding,  in  the  Cane  of  Galilee, 
That  by  that  ilke  ensample  taught  he  me, 


Boweth  your  nekke  under  the  blisful  yok 

Ofsoveraintec.  and  not  of  servise, 

"Which  that  men  clepen  spousaile  or  wedlok. 


Maie  make  my  dt 
But  onely  thilke  i 
"Whiche  (as  thou  : 


Id.   The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  7992. 


o  wedde, — Gower.  Con.  A. ' 


And  a  wicked  wife 

He  weddeth,  whiche  in  sorowe  and  Etrife 

Ageinst  his  ease  was  contrarye.  Id.  lb.  b.Ui. 

But  firste  er  thou  be  spedde 

Thou  shalt  me  leaue  such  a  wedde 
That  I  woil  have  ihy  troth  on  honde 
That  thou  shalt  he  myn  husbonde.— Id.  lb. 
In  better  far  estate  stand  children,  poor  and  wise 
Than  aged  kings.imMtd  to  will,  that  work  without  adv; 
Surrey.  Paraphrase  on  Ecctesiasies,  c 


Howe  be  it  she  kept 
but  brake  her  wedtnke. 

Berners.  F, 


yll  the  sacramet  of  matrimony, 
Cronycle,  vol.  .  c.  21. 
morning's  rural  work  they  haste 


Ot  fruit  trees  overwoi 
Thir  pamperd  bouglie 
Frumps  imhraces:  ( 
To  wed  her  elm.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 

Haile  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source 

Of  human  ofspring,  sole  proprietie 

In  paradise  of  all  things  common  else.—  Id.  lb.  b.  lv. 

I  pray'd  for  children,  and  thought  barrenness 
In  wedlock  a  reproach  ;  I  gain'd  a  son, 
Such  a  son  as  all  men  hail'd  me  happy  ; 
"Who  would  be  now  a  father  in  my  stead? 

Id.  Samson  Agonistes. 
In  gaining  him,  I  gain  that  fortune  too 
"Which  he  has  wedded,  and  which  I  but  wooe. 

Drydcn.  2  Pt.  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  iii 

Is  mirth  seasonable  on  the  day  of  marriage?  behold  the 
greatest  wedding  that  ever  was  is  this  day  solemnized  : 
heaven  and  earth  are  contrnctcil  ;  divinity  is  espoused  to 


The  relation  between  Christ  and  his  church,  it  is  evident, 
must  be  of  a  nature  not  to  be  adequately  typified  by  any 
thing  in  the  material  world  ;  and  nothing  could  be  found  in 
human  life  which  might  so  aptly  represent  it  as  the  relation 
of  husband  and  vrife  in  the  holy  state  of  wedlock. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

WEDGE,  n.  >      Dut.  Wegghe,  massa,  cuneus  ; 

Wedge,  v.  $  Ger.  Wecke, which  Martinius  (in 
v.  Cuneus)  thinks  is  from  weichen,  cedere  (see 
Wax)  quia  ea,  in  quae  adigitur  sibi  cedere  cogit ; 
because  it  forces  those  things  into  which  it  is 
driven  to  give  way  or  yield  to  it. 

The  A.  S.  Wage,  icecge,  is  applied  as  the  Dut. 
Wegghe,  to  a  weight,  a  mass,  a  wedge  ;  of  some 
called  a  way  or  weigh,  (  Somner. )  But  the  A.  S. 
Ge-eggian,  to  sharpen,  to  give  an  edge,  seems  to 
account  more  easily  for  the  uses  of  a  wedge,  or 
edged  piece  (of  wood  or  metal).  (See  the  quo- 
tation from  Wilkins.)     To  wedge, — 

To  drive  or  force,  asunder  or  together,  as  with 
a  wedge,  and  thus  cither  to  cleave  or  fix  ;  to  drive 
or  force  in. 

Than  they  without  had  redy  axes  and  wedges,  and  hewed 

ye  gate  lyke  carpenters;  and  as  soone  as  they  coulde  gette 

in  a  hole,  they  put  in  axes  and  trcdys  to  Geronet,  that  he 

and  his  company  shuld  hewe  asonder  the  barres  of  the  gate. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  120. 

His  name  was  Care,  a  black-smith  by  his  trade, 

That  neither  day  norni-ht  from  working  spared, 

But  to  small  purpose  iron  wedges  made. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

The  legion  when  they  saw  ihir  time,  bursting  out  like  a 
wedge,  quickly  broke  and  dissipated  what  oppos'd 


them.— Milton.  Histo: 


ullirn 


WEE 

Troy.  I  was  about  to  tell  thee,  ■when  ray  heart, 
As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  riue  in  twaine, 
Least  Hector,  or  my  father  should  perceiue  me  : 
1  haue  (as  when  the  sunne  doth  light  a-scornc) 
Buried  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  %  Cress.  Act  i.  se.  1. 

Which  way  do  you  iudge  my  wit  would  flye! 
3  Cit.   Nay  your  wit  will  not  so  soone  out  as  another  man's 
will,  'tis  6trongly  wedg'd  vp  io  a  blocke-head. 

Id.  Coriolanut,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
I.  God  saue  you  sir.     Where  haue  you  bin  broiling? 
3.  Among  the  crow'd  i'  th'  abbey,  where  a  finger 
Could  not  be  wedg'd  in  more. 

Id.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

In  Thessaly  there  be  34,  whereof  the  most  famous  are, 
Cerceti,  Olympus,  Pierus,  Ossa:  just  against  which  is 
Pindus  and  Olhrys.  the  seat  and  habitation  of  the  Lapitlise  ; 
and  those  lie  toward  the  west :  but  eastward,  Pelios,  all  of 
them  bending  in  manner  of  a  theatre:  and  before  them 
staud  raunged  wedge-wise,  72  cities. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.iv.  c.  8. 

And  thus  wedge-wise  by  little  and  little  they  spread 
broader  and  broader  behind,  andbeare  a  great  length  besiues 
with  tnem  :  by  which  meanes  also  they  gather  moie  wind 
to  heave  them  up  and  set  them  forward. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  23. 

The  fifth  mechanical  faculty  is   the   wedge,  which  is  a 

known  instrument,  commonly  used  in  the  cleaving  of  wood. 

Wilkins.  Archimedes,  c.  8. 

Besides  what  gold  and  sand  they  take  up  together,  they 
naturally  grew  there.— Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  H85. 

Are  all  such  teachers?  would  to  heav'n  all  were? 

But  hark — the  doctor's  voice!  fast  wedg'd  between 

Inspires  the  news,  his  trumpet.— Cowper.  Task,  b.  it. 
Forth  goes  the  woodman,  leaving  i 


WE'DNESDAY.      A.  S.  Wodnes-dag  ■,    Dut. 
Woens-dagh.    See  the  quotations,  and  Wood,  adj. 


They  worshipped  at  that  dayes  a  god  named  Woden,  and 
a  goddesse  named  Fria.  In  the  worsliyp  of  the  whiche  god, 
the  thirde  feryall  daye  in  the  weke  ttiey  named  Wednesday, 
whiche  at  this  day  we  call  Wednysday. 

Fabyan,  Chronycle,  c.  85. 

WEE.  Dr.  Jamieson  has  produced  many 
instances  of  the  usage  of  wee,  with  the  adj.  little, 
whence  he  seems  inclined  to  suspect  that  wee  is 
way ;  and,  from  its  frequent  union  with  the  adj. 
Utile,  it  may  itself  have  been  used  to  denote — 
little,  small.  But  the  A.  S.  Wac,  wace,  our  own 
English  weak,  may,  by  dropping  the  c  or  /;,  have 
given  us  this  word. 

Si.  No  forsooth:  he  hath  hut  a  little  wee-face;  with  s 
little  yellow  beard. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor,  Act  ).  sc.  4. 

WEED,  n.  A       In  Matt.   vi.  30,— The  grass 
Weed,  d.       I  of  the  field,  famum   agri,  is  in 
We'eder.       I   A.  S.  Aceres  weod.      XVcod  also 
We'edery.    J  denoted    vestis,    vestimentum ; 
We'edy.        I  and  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
We'edless.  J  whether  applied  to  the  grass,  the 
herbage  (the  verdant  clothing)  of  the  field,  (sub- 
sequently restricted  to  useless  or  hurtful  plants) 
or  to  a  clothing  of  the  human  body,  is,  probably, — 
A  covering  ;   that  which  covers,  spreads  over 
vest  or  vestment,  clothing  or  garment. 

To  weed,— applied  to  the  destruction  of  parti- 
ticular  plants,  covering  or  overspreading  the 
ground,  is — 

To  hoe,  or  cut  up  or  out ;  to  eradicate,  or  root 
out ;  to  extirpate. 

Chaucer  contrasts  wicked  weeds  with  whole- 
some herbs. 

Hiy  sende  her  feble  roessagers  in  pouere  monne  wede, 
That  at  doles  in  the  court  her  mete  myd  othere  bede. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  165. 


And  al  the  lordeshep  of  Lecherye.  in  lengthe  and  in  brcda 

As  in  workes  and  in  wordes.  waitinges  of  eye. 

In  wedei  and  wisshenges.  Id,  p.  29. 


WEE 


Thy  mantel  of  mercy  on  our  misery  sprede 
And  er  wo  awake  wrap  vs  vnder  thy  wede. 

Chaucer.  A  Ballade  in  Com.  of  our  Lady. 

An  other  againe,  sheweth  towardes  another  of  the  Phari- 
saical! borte  goyng  in  a  white  wede,  and  saieth  :  Beliolde, 
here  is  Cliryste :  an  other  felowe  shewynp  many  sondrie 
coulours  and  shapes  of  vestures,  crietli  :  Here  is  Chryst, 
here,  here,  here.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  19. 

They  were  faine  to  eate  grasse,  and  such  wcedcs  as  they 
collide  Glide  then  aboue  grounde,  but  fresh  water  they  had 
plentie,  but  the  meate  with  some  of  them  could  scant  frame 
by  reaso 

And  thereupon  his  weeds  [exuvias]  and  sword  y-left, 
And,  on  a  bed,  his  picture  she  bestows. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  iv 
They  of  whome  we  spake  of  before,  came  into  hys  gar 


spake  of  before,  c; 
deyne  with  garmentes  to  appareU  hym 
founde  hym  weadyng  of  hys  gi 


kyng,  and 
Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  50. 


sir,  said  then  the  Palmer  siipphan 

lame  your  honour  with  so  shameful: 

le  revenge.     To  spoyle  the  dead  of 

:rilege,  and  doth  all  sinnes  exceed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  £ 


your  worths ; 


Gov.  To  my  house  now,  and  suit* 
Off  with  these  weeds,  and  appear  glorious. 

Beaum.  %  Fletcfi.  The  Pilgrim,  Act  v.  sc. 

By  whose  orient  light 

The  nymph  [Cerce]  adorn'd  me  with  attires  as  bright ; 
Her  owne  hands  putting  on  both  shirt  and  7oeede, 
Robes  fine  and  curious.— Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b. 

Here  pilgrims  roam  that  stray'd  so  far  to  seek 
In  Golgotha  him  dead  who  lives  in.heaven 
And  they  who  to  be  sure  of  Paradise 
Dying  put  on  the  weds  of  Dominic, 
Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguis'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 
But  now  an  aged  man  in  rural  weeds, 
Following 
Or  wither' 


To  free  their  land  f 
Brt 
I  was  a  packe- 


;  great  affaires  : 


To  royalize  his  blood,  I  spent  mine  owne. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  i 
Hard  by  there  was  a  place  all  cover'd  o'er 
With  slinging  nettles, 

At  sight  thereof  she  was  with  terror  queld, 
And  said  no  more  :  but  I  which  all  that  while 
The  pledge  of  faith,  her  hand  engaged  held, 
Like  wary  hynd  within  the  weedy  soyle, 
For  no  intreaty  would  forgoe  so  glorious  spoyle. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10 
Let  never  spring  visit  his  habitation, 
But  nettles,  kix,  and  all  the  weedy  nation, 
With  empty  elders  grow,  sad  signs  of  desolation. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death 
For  all  assum'd  unto  this  dignity, 
So  manv  weedless  paradises  be, 
Which  of  themselves  produce  no  venomous  sin, 
Except  some  foreign  serpent  bring  it  in. 

Donne.  Anatomy  of  the  World,  Act  l 


WEE 

WEEK.    )       Dut.  Weke;    Ger.  Woch;    Sw. 

We'ekly.  J  Weclta  ;  A.  S.  Wtoc,  wuc,  wuca, 
wuce;  and  also  wic,  which  (Wachter  thinks)  brings 
us  to  the  Goth.  Wilt,  ordo :  quia  hebdomas,  est 
septem  dierum  ordo  continuorecurrens: — the  con- 
tinually recurring  order  or  series  of  seven  days. 
May  it  not  have  originated  in  Wic-dagas,  the  days 
on  which  markets  are  kept :  "  the  people  then 
leaving  the  fields  or  country,  and  resorting  to  the 
wic  or  tovvne  to  market?"  (Somner.)  And  Wic 
being  applied  to  the  space  of  time  intervening 
between  the  market  days. 

Aftnrhym  we  lionoureth  Venus  mest,  that  Frieyclepudys 

In  nitre' tonge,  &  ill  the  wgltc  Friday  for  hym  y  wys. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  112. 

,  P.  57- 

The  kynge  these  thre  demandes  axeth, 
To  the  knight  this  latve  he  taxeth, 
That  he  shall  gone  and  come  ageine 

To  euery  [ 


;  it  amounteth. — Gower.  Con.  A. 


The  feest  of  Ester  came,  and  the  kynge  held  a  great  I 
at  Berwyke  :  for  the  chiefe  of  the  lordes  and  knyghtes  of 
England  were    ther,  and  there  taryed  the    space  of 
wyckes. — Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  91. 

In  token  wherof  he  sent  the  Jewes  double  manna,  wekely 
the  day  before  the  sabbaot  day,  to  be  prouided  for  before 
ye  had.— Sir  T.  More.  Worltes,  p.  90. 


WEE 

Yt  was  as  in  gere  of  grace  that  God  was  bore,  ich  wene, 
■That  Cettik  com  first,  four  hundred  ger  &  four  score  & 

tene. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  164. 
Ther  come  out  of  Germanie  vnder  that,  ych  wene, 
Y  charged  mid  gode  knygtes,  scliippes  eigtetene. 

Whan  William  was  comen,  &  wet.de  no  tresoun, 
Sone  was  he  named,  &  don  in  prisoun. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  317. 
Then  wennede  I  to  wytten  and  with  a  whight  I  metle. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Crede. 
But  sche  schal  be  more  hlessid,  if  sclie  thvcliith  thus  aftir 
nycouuseil,  and  I  wene  that  1  haue  tin-  spyryt  of  God. 

Wiclif.  1  Corynth.  c.  7. 
What,  wenest  thou  to  make  an  idiot  of  our  dame. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Pi  ologue,  v.  5893. 
Mine  harme  is  hard  withouten  wene. 

Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Which  maketh  wene  that  he  shall  be 
Deliuered  and  come  to  libertie. — Id.  lb. 

It  is  but  folly  and  wrong  wening 


For  at  Cheripe,  there  is  a  consta: 
prepared  for  the  vessels  who  go  th 

I'auama  being  chielly  supplied  from  t 


2r  every  week  from 
Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 


Ami  blading  niibletvs  hi  it 
Tough  thistles  cloak'd  the 
And  an  unthrifty  crop  of  i 


Drydc. 


td  kill'd  the  corn 
Virgil.  Georgic. 


There  are  a  great  number  of  negro  slaves  brought  from 
other  parts  of  the  world ;  some  of  which  are  continually 
weeding,  pruning,  trimming  and  looking  after  it. 

Hampier.   Voyages,  an.  1691. 
All  hate  the  rank  society  of  weeds, 
Noisome,  and  ever  greedy  to  exhaust 
Th'  impov'rish'd  earth  ;  an  overbearing 
'  ikitude  made  fashi 

.er.  and  degrade  trt—  .._. 

Cowper.  Task,  1 
Leaving  'twixt  each  a  spacious  interval, 
To  introduce  with  ease,  while  yet  the  '-'rain 
Expanding  crown'd  the  intermediate  ridge, 
His  new  machine  ;  form'd  to  exterminate 
The  weedy  race.  Dodsley.  Agriculture, 

Our  Saviour'B  parable  of  the  seed  scattered  upon  the 
face  of  a  weedy  Boil,  applies  directly  to  such  penitents. 
Gilpin,  vol.  iii.  Se 


So  liv'd  our  sires,  e'er  doctors  learn 'd  to  kill, 
And  multiply'd  with  theirs,  ttie  weekly  bill  : 
The  first  physicians  by  debauch  were  made  : 
Excess  began,  and  sluth  sustains  the  trade. 

Dryden.  To  John  Driden,  Esquire. 

[Use]  diligence  in  forming  the  youth  to  a  sense  of  their 
Cbrisiiau  duty,  in  bringing  your  people  to  the  holy  com- 
munion  ;  and,  whete  it  can  be,  to  week-day  prayers. 

Seeker.  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  lite  Diocese  of  Canterbury. 


belief  in  G 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Son,  our  Lord.— Bp.  Horsley, 


.23. 


WEEL,  n.  A  weel,  or  as  Holland  calls  it,— 
a  bow  net,  which  Skinner  suggests  may  be  from 
the  Dut.  Wiel,  a  wheel,  and  so  called  from  its 
shape  ;  and  Junius, — from  Willow,  because  made 
of  willow  twigs. 

They  [trowte  and  peall]  are  mostly  taken  with  a  hooke- 

net,  made  like  the  Hasterne  weehtes,  which  is  placed  in  the 
Mel:,  ,u  .1  pan  td  the  streame  iter  there  the  lisb  cbiefely 
secketh  passage)  and  kept  abroad  with  eertaint:  luiopes, 
hauing  his 


fareth  vp  by  night,— C<ir 


Suruey  of  Corn 


.28. 


These  rushes  are  used  to  make  leaps  and  weels  for  fishers 
it  sea,  and  tine  .\ud  daintie  tinker  vessels. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxi.  c.  18. 

l  that  great  and  long 

for  fish,  so  long  as 
they  had  a  bit  of  bread,  or  handfull  of  meal  left. 

Id.  Plutarch,  p.  639. 

So  that  in  the  end  fashioned  it  is  in  forme  round,  yet  ex- 

tendeth  only  in  length  like  unto  a  fishers  uicete  or  bow  net. 

Id.  lb.  p.  800. 


SEN,  it.     ^ 
i'enino,  n.  J    \\ 


WEEN,  v.     }       Dut.  Women. ;   Ger.  Wanen 
A.  S.  Wen-an ;     Goth, 
Wenjan,    ga-wen-yan,    opinari. 
arbitrari,  putare. 

"  To  think,   suppose,   or  deeme,"    (Somner.) 
See  To  Wend.     Also,— to  mean  ;    to  intend  ; 
signify  ;  to  make  known. 

To  wene  is  now  only  used  in  imitation  or  affec- 
tation of  antiquity. 

2173 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  L 


There  shulde  go  no  pride  a  place.— Id.  Ii. 
And  wha  it  was  ageynst  nyght,  they  came  to  the  ryuer  or 
Tyne,  to  the  same  place  where  as  the  Scottis  hadde  passed 
'  iglande,  wenyng  to  them,  that  they  must  nedis 
repasse  agayne  the  same  waye. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  l.  c.  18. 

For  the  crye  euer  arose  by  the  resyng  of  hartis,  hyndis, 
and  other  satiage  beastis,  that  were  seen  by  them  in  yc  lore- 
warde,  after  the  whiche  beastis  they  made  such  showtyng 
and  ciiyng.  that  they  that  came  after,  went  they  had  ben 
a  it  glut  ng  with  theyr  enuemies. — Id.  lb. 

ith  the  formest  than 
urse  with  the  spurres, 


than  he  thought  rather  to  be  v 
e  hyndentoost,  and  strake  his  h 
mpany  also,  and  dashte  i 


kyng  ot   Giaiiade.   criyng,  "  Dugl 

hym,  the  kyng  of  Spatgne  and  his  uusi  iwu  iuiiowu,   um 

they  dyd  nit.— Id.  lb.  c.  20. 

They  wene  to  wery  me,  but  they  shall  nat 

Id.  lb.  vol.  u.  c.  177. 
So  when  he  saw  his  flatt'ring  arts  to  faile, 
And  subtile  engines  bet  from  hatterie,  _ 
Vith  greedy  force  he  gan  the  fort  assaile, 
Vlicrcui'  bee  wcend  possessed  soone  to  bee. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

They  (quoth  he)  who  think  that  this  seholasticall  life  and 
idle  life  of  students  even  from  the  first  beginning,  is  most 
of  all  beseeming  and  agteeable  to  philosophers,  in  my  con- 
to  philosophize  for  their  pastime  or  recreation, 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  860. 

txpedient  of  modern  levellers — arefer- 
and  the  sentence  of  the  multitude — 
t,  and  righteous  sentence  ! 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  44. 

A.  S.  Weop-an,  beweopan,  be- 

wepan,   flere,    deflere,    plorare, 

deplorare,  "  to  bewail,   to  be- 

lament,  to  deplore," 


Not  by  that  coarser 
nee  to  the  judgmen 
vise  judgment,  I  we 


WEEP,  V. 

We'efee. 

We'eping,  n. 

We'epingly.  . 
(Somner.)  From  Goth.  Wop-yan,  clamare,  to  make 
a  noise  or  clamour.       As  now  used,  it  is  most 
commonly — 

To  utter  or  express  sorrow,  grief,  or  other 
passion— by  tears ;  to  utter,  shed  or  drop  tears 
or  other  moisture. 

Weeper  is  also  applied  to  a  part  of  the  dress, 
betokening  mourning. 

He  thogte  on  the  noblei,  that  he  hadde  in  y  be ; 

He  tr.ii,  the  terus  roune  doun,  that  deol  it  was  to  se. 

ii.  Gloucester,  p.  34. 

Tho  he  com  vp  the  hul  an  hey,  he  hurde  atte  bygynnyng 

Of  a  womman  a  deoluol  cry,  and  a  pytos  wepynge. 

Id.  p.  204. 

Than  praied  Atbelstan  to  Criste  &  sore  wepe. 

R.Brunne,  p.  31. 

Christ  bad  blissen  bodies  on  erthe 

,  that  he  byforn  wroughte. 
Piers  Plouhman.  Crede. 


A  voice 
Rachel  by 
fortid  for  th 


]  :li  w  ,-■,;>/, h?s  Sc   mychc 
onnes  and  sche  wolde  ni 
not.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  2. 


In  ye  hylles  was  a  voice  hearde. 
and  greate  lamentacion  :  Rachel  wep, 
and  woulde  not  be  comforted,  because 


•  :i:',\    wepynge. 


they  ■■ 


Bible,  1551.  lb. 


And  therfore  whanne  Jhesus  saygh  hir  wepinge  and  the 

Jewis  w>-oi»ge  that  wercn  with  iiir,  he  made  noise  in  spiryt. 

and  troiflilid  himsilt",    and  seide,  where  ban  ye  leydhiml 

tUei  scjen  to  him.  Lord,  come  and  se.     And  Jhesiis  wepte. 

Wiclif.  Jon,c.  11. 

When  Jesus  sawe  her  wepe,  and  the  Jewes  also  wepe, 
whych  (Mine  wyth  her,  he  groned  in  the  sprite,  and  was 
troubled  in  him  selfe.  S:  sayde  :  where  liaue  ye  laved  him  ? 
They  sayde  vnt»  him:  Lor de  come  and  se.  And  Jesus 
Wepte. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 


She  was  so  charitable  and  pitous, 

Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  de 
Chaucer.  Pro!.  Ji 


■  bledde. 

ry  Tales,  v.  145. 
For  many  a  man  so  hard  is  of  his  herte. 
He  may  not  wepe  although  aim  sore  smerte, 
Therfore  in  stede  of  weping  and  praieres, 
Men  mote  give  silver  to  the  poure  freres.— Id.  lb.  v.  231. 
For  whan  lie  wepte,  h*  sawe  hir  wpe. 
And  whan  he  cried,  he  toke  pood  kepe. 
The  same  worde  she  cried  also.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

To  conclude,  by  this  her  prayer  (of  hart  I  say,  without 
speache  outwar'lye  prunounced,  she  o'uayned  the  thyng 
she  required  of  God.  and  had  a  sonne.  whiche  she  so  ureatly 
desyred.  and  had  begged  of  God,  with  many  sillies  and 
abouudauiKv  of  wp>/»g  teares,  and  yet  no  wordes  by  her 
mouth  uttered.— Fisher.  A  Godlie  Treatise,  $c. 

And  euery  day  encreased  the  complayntes,  wepynges,  and 
cryes,  made  to  Fhylyp  Dartwell,  their  souerayne  capitayne, 
■who  had  of  them  great  pytie  and  compassyon,  and  made 
many  good  orders. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  39G. 

"Whan  the  noble  kyng  Charles  of  Frauce  had  harde  his 
suster's  lamentation,  who  wpgngly  had  shewed  hym  all 
her  nede  and  besynesse.  be  sayd  to  her,  Fayre  suster  ap- 
pease your  selfe. — Id.  lb.  c.  7. 

The  little  babe  vp  in  his  amies  he  hent ; 

"Who  with  sweet  pleasance  and  bold  blandishment 


,  that  i 


As( 


veep, 


-Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii. 
re  dangerous  drops,  deceitfull, 


But  woman  thev  an 
Full  of  the  weeper,  ■ 

Beaum.  SfFletch.   Thierry  $  Theodore/,  Act  i. 


Indeed,  my  lord,   it 


proportionable  to 


your  sorrow,  than  to  dress  the  hearse  nf  your  dear  lady,  and 
to  furnish  it  with  such    circumstances,  that   it   may  dwell 
with  you,  and  lie  in  your  closet,  prayers  and  your  retire- 
ments more  sad  and  full  of  weepings. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Ser.  On  the  Death  of  Lady  Carbery,  Ep.  Bed. 


She  took  her  s 


,  int.. 


weepingfg  laughing. 
IltliquiiE  Wnttoniana.  From  Homer. 
emn'd  the  woful  times, 
s,  one  lamented  crimes: 


One  piry'd,  on 
One  laugh'd  ai 

What  stores  of  brine  supply'd  the  weeper's  eyes. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 

The  relations  of  the  deceased  a 
with  a  considerable  number  of 
weep. — Coo/';.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

The  sides  of  the  tombs  are  often  embellished  with  figures 
of  the  offspring  of  the  deceased;  frequently  with  figures  of 
mourners,  pleurers,  or  mvc/i't;-,  ivncrally  in  monastic  habits, 
as  whole  convents  were  wonl  still  are  accustomed,  in 

Catholic  countries)  to  pour  out  their  pious  inhabitants  to 
form  processions  at  the  funerals  of  the  great. 

Pennant,  London. 

Others  there  are,  and  not  a  few, 

"Who  place  it  in  the  bu  ■ 

Think  it  consists  in  strand  severities: 

In  fastings,  weepings,  and  austerities.— Dodsley.  Religion. 

WE'ERISH.     See  Weakish. 


WEET,  v. 
WVeting,  n. 
We  i  nngly. 

"We'eteless. 
understand. 


Dut.  Weten,   or  witen;   Gcr. 
\.S.  WU-an,  to  wit. 
See  Wit,  and  Wise. 
To    know,   to    perceive,   to 


laves,  Paske  schal  be  maad  &  mannes  s 
o  be  crucified.— Wiclif.    V. 

The  noblest  of  the  Grekea  that  ther  were 

Upon  hir  shuldres  carrieden  the  bere, 

With  thicke  pas,  aul   even  red    mi  i 

Chaucer.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  } 


WEI 

Another  Ttomaine  told  he  by  name. 
That  for  his  wife  was  at  a  soramer  game 
"Without  his  tvetiju/,  he  forsoke  hire  eke. 

Chaucer.    Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  fi232. 

Nether  be  there  any  kingdds  vnder  the  sonne  more  con- 
trary to  Cryste,  then  Gog  and  Magog,  that  is  to  west  the 
!;  beast  and  the  false  prophete  of  Rome. 

Joye.  Expostcion  of  Daniel,  C-  S. 

And  there,  on  the  altare  that  stoode  in  the  secrete  inner 
parte  of  the  temple,  lave  holy  incense,  made  of  certayne 
swete  odours  in  the  olde  law  appoynted  :  that  is  to  »  ■  '  i..f 
baulme.  onicha.  swete  galbanum,  and  frankencense  of  the 
clerest  hurt.— Ud.il.  Luke,  c.  I. 


Doe  ye  not  plainly  declare,  tha 
wicked  actes  of  your  forefathers. - 


being  blinded  with  lucre, 
ikie  n-rfuii/ly  allow  the 
■Id.  lb.  c.  11. 


You  save,  [SirT.  More,]  that  yf  we  se  the  thynge  dis- 
ordered by  the  prieste.  and  Christes  institucion  broken,  and 
tce/high/e'  receyve  it,  we  make  ourselfes  partakers  of  the 
ciyme.—Frytfi'.   The  Consecration  of  the  Sacrament,  p.  75. 

Lo  (quoth  he)  my  maisters  all,  this  I  doe  you  to  weet,  it  is 
not  yet  fuil  three  d'aies  past,  since  this  figgewas  gathered  at 
Carthage :  see  how  neare  to  the  wals  of  our  cittie  wee  have 


a  mar  tall  enemie.— Holland.  Plinie,  h, 
long 


.  is. 


WEIGH, 

Wf/igher. 
We'ighinc 


We'ightily. 
WVightiness. 

We'1  GUTLESS. 


"Where  he  through  fatall  < 

Full  many  yeeres,  and  wectelesse  wandered 

From  shore  to  shore,  emongst  the  Lybicke  sandes 

Ere  rest  he  found.— Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  C.  10. 

Which  when  the  lady  sawe,  she  cried  amaine ; 

Stay,  stay,  sir  knight  for  loue  of  God  abstaine, 

From  that  vnwares  yee  weetlesse  do  intend  : 

Slay  not  that  Carle,  though  worthy  to  be  slaine. 

Id.  lb.  h.  vi.  c.  8. 

WE'EVIL.  Dut.  Weuet,  wevel-ioorm ;  Ger. 
Webel;  A.  S.  Wpfl.  A  grub;  so  called  because— 
in  se  ipsum  involutes :  from  the  verb  To  weave. 

As  for  the  Frument  or  wheat  Triticum,  apt  it  is  most  of 
all  other  to  engender  and  breed  weevils  and  such  like 
wormes,  because  it  soone  catcheth  a  heate.  and  is  quickly 
enchaufed,  by  reason  of  the  thicke  and  fat  substance  of  the 
owne,  and  besides  enclosed  and  clad  it  is  within  a  thicke 
and  grosse  skin  which  is  the  bran. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  30. 

Dut.  Weghen;  Ger.  Wage*  ; 
Sw.  Waga  ;  A.  S.  W<r<j-aii,  to 
bear,  to  carry,  to  raise. 

A  weight,  a  burthen,  a  cargo ; 

quantity  borne  or  carried  ;  a 

settled  quantity  by  which  to 

measure  other  quantities. 

Weight, — gravity,  heaviness ; 

(met.)  importance,  moment. 

To  bear,  to  carry,  to  raise ;  to  heave,  to  hold 
up,  to  put,  hold,  keep  in  suspense,  upon  the 
balance;  to  consider,  to  examine,  (sc. )  the 
quantity,  quality,  value,  importance;  to  ponder, 
to  estimate. 
Hire  couerchiefs  weren  ful-fine  of  ground; 
I  dorste  swere,  thev  weyeden  a  pound. 

Chaucer.'  Prot.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  457. 

And  right  so  there  ben  many  of  these 

Louers,  that  though  thei  loue  alite, 

That  skarsly  wolde  it  wage  a  mite; 

Yet  wolde  thei  haue  a  pound  ageyn.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.v. 

I  will  you  by  my  trouth  assure, 

My  weight  of  loue,  and  my  mesure 

Hath  be  more  large,  and  more  certevne, 

Than  euer  I  toke  of  longe  ageyne.— Id.  lb. 

is  made,  and  theyr  tceyghfes 
ler  that  all  suche  wares,  as 
they  shulde  haue  tveyed  at  the  kynges  bealme,  they  tpeyed 
moche  therof  in  theyr  savde  houses,  to  the  hynderaunce  of 
the  kynges  custome.— Fab  y  an.  Chronycle,  an.  1286.     . 

The  Reuenge  had  in  her  diuers  faire  brasse  pieces  that 
were  all  sunke  in  >e  sea.  which  they  in  the  island  were  in 
good  hope  to  waigh  vp  againe  the  next  sommer  after. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  1SG. 

They  waied  also  that  bothe  theire  sauegarde  and  the 
kinges  lay  in  the  handes  of  one  that  was  a  prisoner. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  115. 


Before  tym&  ye  weyer  vs\  d  t.>  lenc  his  draught  towarde  the 
inanhauiid^se,  s«o  that  the  byar  hadde  by  that  meane  .x 
or  \ii  li  in  a  dmughte  to  his  aduauntage,  and  the  seller  sc 
moche  dysauauntage  —Fabyan.   Chronycle,  an.  1257. 

They  haue  spent  [theyr  tyme]  lesse  fruitfully  heretofore 
in  ouerrunnyng  a  multitude  of  wordes  with  small  conside 
racion  or  weighing  of  them.— Fisher.  A  Godtye  TreaiisetS[C 

There  is  no  cause  than, 
importaunce  of  the  thing. 

Bp.Gardncr.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  54 
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)  make  vs  afrayde  of  the  u-aightye 


■ 


WEI 

This  having  said,  she  left  me  all  in  tears, 

And  minding  much  to  speak  ;  but  she  was  gone, 

And  subtly  l!ed  into  the  weightless  air. 

Surrey.   VirgiU.  JEutiiy  b.  U. 
Fr.  You  are  light  gentlemen, 

j  om  heuis,  pray  give  me  leave, 
I'll  come  and  see,  and  take  niv  leave. 

Beaum.  8r  Ftetch.   The  Night  Walker,  Act  i. 
InfJam'd  with  these  words,  tbey  all  vow  thir  utmost,  with 
resolution  as  ainaz'd  the  Roman  general; 
because  less  knowing,  cla- 
against  any  danger. 

Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  iii. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  give  i'  a  right  understanding,  and 
describe  the  truth  that  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  and 
was  yet  never  allirm'd  and  described  by  any  one  that  1  know 
of,  but  is  determinable  by  a  just  weighing  of  all  that  which 
very  many  wise  men  have  said,  being  put  together. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Utile  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

Ostorius  sending  more  after,  could  hardly  stay  thir  flight; 
till  the  waighty  legions  coming  on,  at  first  p"\  s'd  the  battel, 
at  length  turu'd  the  scale 

Pleasing  to  God.  or  not  pleasing,  with  them  weighed  alike  ; 
and  the  worse  most  an  end  was  the  weightier.— Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

His  industry  was  great,  his  soul  large,  and  fit  for  the 
weightiest  businesses. 

Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  1590. 

The  cane  in  which  these  beams  lav  sleeping  sound, 
Was  hut  of  earth,  and  with  her  weigh  finesse 
Vpon  them  fell.  Spenser.  Ruines  of  Time. 

And  so  [they]  are  oft-times  emboldned  to  route  upon 
them  as  from  aloft  very  weake  and  weight !™*e  discourses. 

Bp.  Hall.  An  Apology  against  Brownists,  §1. 

Thomas  Gargrave  therefore,  speaker  of  the  lower  house, 
with  some  few  selected  men,  after  leave  obtained,  came 
unto  the  queen,  and  making  his  excuse  by  Ins  cilice,  the 
queen's  courtesie,  and  the  weightineaa  of  the  matter,  went 
forward  to  this  purpose. 

Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  1559. 

When  we  went  to  weigh  our  anchor,  it  was  hooked  in  a 


■t  get  our  anchor 
away  and  left  i 


though  we  strove  hard  for  it, 
there. — Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1087. 

The  water  for  the   squadron  being  the  same  day  corn- 
pleated,  and   each   ship  supplied  with    as  much   wine  and 
other  refreshments  ;is  they  eniild  t.'ke  in.  we  weighed  anchor 
in  the  afternoon,  and  took  our  leave  of  the  Island  of  Madera. 
Anton.   Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

When  to  demonstration  on  the  one  side,  there  are  op- 
posed on  the  other,  only  difficulties  raised  from  our  want  of 
having  adequate  ideas  of  the  things  themselves;  this  ought 
not  to  be  esteemed  an  objection  of  any  real  weight. 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  I. 

The  cares  of  empire  are  great,  and  the  burthen,  which 
lies  upon  the  shoulders  of  princes,  vc-ry  urighty  ;  and,  on 
this  account,  therefore,  they  challenge,  because  they  parti- 
cularly want,  our  prayers,  that  they  may  have  an  under- 
standing heart,  to  discern  between  good  and  bad,  and  to  go 
out  and  in  before  a  great  people.— Atterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  S. 

Is  his  poetry  the  worse,  because  he  makes  his  agents  speak 
weightily  and  sententious!)-  I— Broome.  On  the  Odyssey. 

It  is  a  very  wrong  and  irrational  way  of  proceeding  to 
venture  a  greater  good  for  a  less,  upon  uncertain  guesses, 
and  before  a  due  examination   be  made  proportionable  to 


I  exhort  you  to  spend  a  due  share  of  the  remainder  of  this 
day  in  what,  I  trust,  hath  employed  not  a  little  of  your  time 
already;  weighing  diligently  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  undertaking,  "in  \vhieh  yn\  arc  about  to  engage  ;  forming 
suitable  resolutions;  and  earnestly  begging  that  grace  of 
God,  which  alone  can  make  you  able  ministers  of  the  New- 
Testament. 

Seeker.  Ser.  Xn$%  si  for  Orders. 


We  know  the  weight 
surface  of  the  sun  as  well  as  we 
surface  of  the  earth. — Bp.  Horslcy 


quantity  of  l 
Ser.' 


ighi  i 


I  the 


WEIRD,  or)      The  word  occurs   frequently 
Werd.  )  in  G.  Douglas ;  and  the  Gtussarist 

says  —  it   comes   certainly  from  the  A.S.  Wyrdt 

fatum,  (a  word  spoken.)  wi/rde,  fata. 
Fate,  the  fates.     See  Fate. 


But  O  Fortune,  executnee  of  wierdes. 


Tjo-1 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  hi. 
irdt  withstand,  and  God  stops  his  meek  tars. 

Surrey.   Virgite.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 
ene  then  changed  from  this  romantic  land, 
bleak  waste  by  bound'ry  unconfin'd, 
three  swart  sisters  of  the  weird  band 
:  mutt'ring  curses  to  the  troublous  wind. 

Cooper.  Tomb  of  Shaketpcar£, 


WEIVE.      See  Weave. 


WE'LAWAY, 
Wa'laway. 
Perhaps  wo,  lo,  w 
And  vet  now  the  olde  Creon,  waks  vial 
That  lord  is  now  of  Thebes  the  citee, 
Fultillid  of  ire  and  of  iniquitee. 
He  for  despit,  and  for  his  tyrannie, 


A.  S.  Wela-wa,  or  wa-la- 
a:  alas,  for  pitty(Somner). 


Ml".    'I 

most  hum 


Kiiitjliles  Tale,  v.  94. 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  t 
Traytour  what  hast  thou  doen  ?  how  euer  may 
Thy  cursed  hand  so  cruelly  haue  swayd 
Against  that  knight  !      Harrow  anil  wal-away ! 
Alter  so  wicked  deed  why  liv'st  tliuu  lender  dav  ! 
Id.  lb.  b 


SiK.li  immediate  tenants  have  others  under  them,  and  so 
a  third  or  fourth  in  subordination,  till  it  conies  to  the  w.lde  r. 

miserably  as  the  Irish    farm.jr  n  | a  new  lease  from  a  lay 

landlord. — Swift.  A.juinst  tit,:  Pmeer  "J  Bishops. 


WE'LEW.      See  To  Welk 
Other   tilde  doun   on  stony  platM 


e  it  hadde 
!  hadde  not  6 
i  up  it  weleli 


Tip  with  heete  and  driede  tl 
riche  man  utelewiih  in  Itise 


-/,/.    J.ntn's, 


1'fVol- 

Ikin,— 

i  aqua. 


WELK,  v.  )        A.S.  Wealc-an,    volv 
We'lkin.     (  vere,  to  roll,  to  revolve. 
A.S.  Weulcynde,  as  Weulcynde  ea,  revolvers 
To  iw//,',— 

To  turn,  to  roll,  to  revolve  ;  also — to  devolve,  to 
roll,  turn  or  cause  to  roll  or  turn,  to  go  down. 
The  welhed  Phcebus  is  Phoebus  having  completed 
his  rcriiln/ion  .■  to  u-rllic  in  west, — to  devolve,  to 
turn  or  go  down,  to  set.  Winter  icclkcd  hath  the 
day  :   completed  the  rerobttion  of  day. 

Welkin,  adj rolling;  the  rolling  sea,  the  roll- 
ing sky,  a  rolling  eye :  used,  substantively,  to 
denote — 

The  sky.      In  A.S.  Welcn,  wolcn. 
Thus  hath  this  pitous  day  a  blisful  ende  ; 
For  every  man  and  woman,  doth  his  might 
This  dav  in  mirth  and  revel  to  dispend, 
Til  on  the  welkin  shone  the  sterres  bright. 


As  gentle  sbepheard 
When  ruddy  Phcehu 
High  on  an  hill,  his 
Marks  which  doe  bit 

their  hastn 

Faerie  Queet 

e,  b.  i.  c.  I 

J3v  that  the  wellied   Phoebus  gan 
His  wearie  waine.—M.  slieplieai 

auaile 

J.ntiun  i/. 

But  now  sad  Winter 

wlked  hath 

he  day, 

And  Phoehus  weary 
Ystalilisht  hath  his  s 
And  taken  vp  his  in, 

eeds  in  lowely  lay, 
e  in  fishes  haske.— Id.  lb 

November 

Now  seven  times  Phoebus  had  h 
Upon  the  ton  of  Cancer's  tropick 

His  liery  wheels  had  witli  the  lis 

s  welleil  wa 

There  comes  proud  Phaeton  tumbling  thro'  t 
Cast  by  his  palfreys  that  their  rei.'ns  had  t>ru 
And  setting  lire  upon  (Ik-  walked  shrouds, 
Now  through  the  heav'n  run  madding  from  i 


WEL 

ss  lo  be  refresht, 


Spemer.  S/u-pheard's  Calender.  March. 


By  Jove,  and  three  or  four  of  the  gods  more,  I  am  right 
of  mine  old  master's  humour  for  that ;  this  villainous  poetry 
will  undo  you,  by  the  welkin. 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster,  Acti.  sc.  J. 

Others  in  frantic  mood 

Run  bowling  through  the  streets  ;  their  hideous  yells 
Rend  the  dark  welkin.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

WELK,  i).  Lye  explains — mareere,  elangucs- 
cere.  Dut.  Welclien,  ver-welcken  ;  —  In  Ger. 
Welkin,  ver-wvlken.      See  Kilian,  and  Wackier. 

To  decay,  to  fade,  to  wither,  to  decrease,  to 
descend.  Mr.  Brocket  has  preserved  this  word 
in  his  Glossary ;  and  Grose  observes,  that  "mown 
grass,  in  drying  for  hay,  is  said  to  ivelk." 

Welfu  and  welew,  (wel-ic,  ig,  ew,)  appear  to  be 
the  same  word,  and  have  probably  their  origin  in 
the  A.S.  Weel,  wcele,  CEedes,  clades. 
And  yet  to  me  she  wol  not  don  that  grace, 
For  which  ful  pale  and  welked  is  my  face. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Talc,  v.  Vlfifl. 
With  wild  thonder  dint  and  firy  leven 
Mote  thy  welked  nekke  be  to  broke. 

Id.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5S59. 

The  sea  nowe  ebbeth,  and  nowe  it  floweth 
The  lond  now  ivelketh,  and  now  it  groweth. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

WELL,  v.  I       Dut.    WeU-en.    wallen  :      Ger. 

Well,  n.  f  Wallen  ;  Sw.  Walla  ;  A.S.  Will- 
an,  wi/U-an,  effluere,  ebullire  ;— 

To'  spring  or  flow  out  or  up.     A  well,— 

A  place  where  water  or  other  fluid  hath  sprung 
or  flowed  out;    (met.)  the  source,  spring,  origin. 

And  than  well,-,!  water  fur  wicked  workes 
Egrely  ernyuy  [running]  out  of  mens  eyen. 

Piers  Plouhinan.   Vision,  Pass.  20.  foi.  109. 

Of  Welles  swete  and  colde  ynou,  of  lesen  and  of  raede. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  1. 

And  the  wclle  of  Jacob  was  there,  and  Jhesus  was  wery 

of  the  journey,  and  sat  upon  the  welle. —  Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  -J. 

And  there  was  Jacobs  well.  Jesus  then  weryed  in  his 
iorney,  sat  thus  on  the  well. — Bible,  1531.  lb. 

Whether  a  welle  of  the  same  hole  bringeth  forth  sweete 
and  salt  watir  ?  my  britheren  whether  a  fige  tree  mai  make 
grapis,  cithir  a  vyne  hgis  ?  so  neither  salt  watir  may  make 
sweet  watir.—  Wiclif.  James,  c.  3. 

For  which  might  she  no  longer  restrayne 
Her  teares,  they  gan  so  ud  to  well. 

Chaucer.  Troijlus,  b.  iv. 
The  mother  of  the  Soudon,  wel  of  vices, 

Id.   The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  1713. 
But  Crist,  that  of  perfeccion  is  welle, 
Ne  bade  not  euery  wight  he  sbulde  go  selle 
All  that  he  had,  and  yeve  it  to  the  poure, 

Id.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prohyue,  v.  5f>90. 

The  woordes  whiche  prodded   from  the  mouthe  nf  Jesus, 

bee  cause  they  welled  foorthe  from  a  breste  replenished  with 

vnto  al  good   folkes,  but  also  pithie  and  effectual   towarde 
saluacion.—  Udat.  Luke,  cA. 

[They]  came  to  y<-  ryncr  of  Oxus,  whyrhe  beeyng  a  water 
vnlmlesrnne  to  he  dronke  (because  it  is  euer  troubled  and 
foil  of  mudde}  the  Macedons  fell  to  dyggyng  of  welles. 


Jesus  perceiuyng  that  the  fond  petic-ion  of  the  t 
disdainful  wrath  of  the  others,  issued  both  out  o: 
sprint/,  called  them  al  vnto  hym, 
phisicke  v 


)  them  all  with  c 
■  So  her  shee  s 


;  appeased, 
With  sugred  words  and  gentle  blandishnu 
Which  as  a  fountaine  from  her  sweet  lips 
And  welled  goodly  forth,  that  in  short  spa< 
Shee  was  well  pleasd.— Spenser.  Faerie  Ui 

If  wee  have  regard  to  the  coldnesse  of  w; 


were)  of  the  skie.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxi.  c.  3. 
He  [Homer]  drank  off  all,  nor  let  one  drop  be  spill'd ; 

Became  the  well-spring  of  all  poetry.— Davits.  Orchestra, 
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Of  fair  Dauibea  rolls  1 


WEL 

i  distant  friends  lie  beckons  near, 

sts  to  lilt  him  from  the  ground, 

I    lucks,  and    blood   that   ivtlfd    from  out  the 

-Dryden.   Vityil.  JEncis,  b.  x. 

n  Gojam's  sunny  realm: 

uiieii  the  lucid  lake 
i  infant  streams. 

Thomson,  bummer. 


been  established 
places  when:  th, 

tuon.— Btachton 


1><  lend  in,'  (Hit.- lore, 


Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 

The  stream,  that  feeds  the  welhprint,  of  the  heart, 

teat  oart. 

Than  Virtue  quiekei 

The  pow'rs,  that  Sin 

has  brought  to  a  decline. 

Id.    TabU-Tallt. 

WELL.             1 

See    Weal.      Dut.  Wd, 

Wel-come,  adj. 

Ger.  Wol;  Sw.  Wal;    A.S. 

We'lcome,  n. 

Wal,    wel;      Goth.    Wail- a, 

We'lcome,  v. 

^  bene,  recte,  probe  ;  from  the 

Wi/i.C'OMENESS. 

\erb  we/fi/aii,  wcl'jian,  loeu- 

We'lcomer. 

pletare,  ditare. 

Wellbe'ing,  n. 

Well-come,    A.  S.  Witcum- 

We'lfare.          J 

ian, — it  is  well  that  you  are 

come  ,-  good,  et'atoftil.  plrasinu — that  you  are  come. 

Welfare^- good, 

prosperous,    successful— -fare 

Of  duillj    .     - : 

y.  success,  happiness. 

Well-being,— %oi 

i  or  happy  being;  happiness. 

Wellis  |  n  ■'  ,  d 

i,  te  nniins  os  an   adjective  ; 

before  a   ;  ctivea  aj 

..  -.ii,,,  adverbially. 

It,  good  health,  i 

i  trood  situation  ur  cnnditi'Ui; 

anil    i{(irnl,     -,  rv,    , 

i  ■,    !      i,  i'i  in!,    a(.h'ant;ioc'ous, 

efficient   or   effecti 

a),   favouring,   promoting,    or 

i  miii'iv  dnulity  duites  was 

'ele  thei  did  togidere,  belt 

i  may  noman  seye. 

p.  24. 

n  Ingland  neuer  before  was  kyng  lufed  so  wele, 
'e  of  the  folk  strange  non  honourd  so  mykelle.—  la 

.p.  36. 

Traitnure,"  said  Robert1, 
Off  I  find  the  here,  wet.;  sc 

what  s 

tfle  the  werre 
rauaile."— Id. 

p.  2-12, 

e  no  thing  suld  it  greue  vnto  the  Cristiente, 

he  barons  said  bi  lene,  welcom  mot  be  be.— Id.  p 

192. 

c  he  hath  leve  to  lepen  ou 

.  as  ofte 

as  hym  lyketh 

But  after  that  his  wynnyng  is,  is  his  welfare 


you    Esayas  saying:   Tliii 


;r  fro  ma.— Wiclif.  Matthew,  c 
Ypocrites,  well  prophesyed  ol 

.onourethme  with  their  lyppes. 
irre  from  me.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 
The  prestis  that  ben  wel  goue 


The  elders  that  rule  well,  are  worthy  of  double  honoure, 
nost  sj.L-t  i.iilve  they  whyche  laboure  in  the  worde  and  teach- 
ng.—  Bible,  155).  lb. 

At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelrie 
Wel  nine  and  luenty  in  a  compagnie 
Oi  sondry  folk,  by  aventure  yfalle 
In  felawship,  and  pilgriiues  were  they  alle. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  25. 


mil-  hazily  again, 

Id.  The  Frankcleinet  Tale^  v.  11,151. 


Welcome  the  sonde  of  Crist 

To  me,  that  am  now  lerned  in  this  lore. 

Chaucer.  Man  of  Lawet  Tale,  T.  5181- 

For  all  shall  die,  and  all  shall  passe, 

As  well  a  lyon  as  an  asse  : 

As  well  a  begger  as  a  lorde 

Towardes  deathe  in  one  accorde 

Thei  shall  stonde.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

And  thus  of  that  thei  brewe  soure 
I  dnnke  swete,  and  am  well  eased 
Of  that  I  wote  thei  ben  deseased.  Id.  lb,  b.  ii.. 

And  she  whych  was  hym  nothyng  loth, 

Welcomed  hym  in  to  that  londe.  Id.  lb.  b.  i. 


But  daunger,  whiche  me  wclnie  slough. 

TVhan  Goddes  sonne  was  also  bore, 
He  sent  his  angell  downe  therfore, 
Whom  the  shepeherdes  herden  singe 
Pees  to  the  men  of  welwillynge 
In  erthe  among  vs  here. 


Thynge,  whiche  that  is  to  lone  due. 


Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 
Id.  lb.  b.  i. 


In  the  tyme  of  whiche  dyner  came  to  the  castell  the  erle 
of  Flaundres,  whom  ye  Frenshe  kyng  welcomyd  in  moste 
louynge  maner. — Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1359 

And  in  euery  place  they  were  welcome  and  brought  to 

their  lodgynes,  and  their  names  presented  to  the  capitayne. 

Bcrners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  105. 

She  was  named  Valentyne  ;  she  had  neuer  before  ben  at 

Parys,  therfore  the  burgesses  of  Parys  gaue  her  her  welcome. 

Id.  lb.  c.  57. 

The  dnchesse  of  Burgoyne  and  the  coutesse  of  Neuers 
her  doughter  receyued  the  kyng  ioyfully,  and  all  other 
lordes  for  loue  of  the  kyng  :  and  to  his  welcnmynge  to 
Dygnon  many  ladyes  and  damosels  were  come  thyder  to  se 
hym.— Id.  lb.  c.  ICO. 

Dyuerse  auctours  testyfye  that  he  was  fayre  and  wel- 
farynge  of  body  and  sterne  of  looke  and  of  face. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  156. 


The  Sonti 


ts  for  the  trust  they  had  in  theym  selues  by 
ir  former  vyctoryes,  thynk  that  the  welfare  of 
insisted  in  their  manhod  and  prnwesse. 

Goldinge.  Ceesar,  fol.  79. 

Therefore,  faire  damzell,  be  ye  well  aware. 
Lest  that  too  farre  ye  haue  your  sorrow  sought : 
You  and  your  countrey  both  I  wish  we/fare, 
And  honour  both;  for  each  of  other  worthy  are. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c,  2. 

Say.   A  gallant  undertaking  and  a  happy  ; 
Why  this  is  noble  in  you :  and  will  be 

Than  the  return  from  his  Indies. 

Beaum.  £  Fletch.  Love's  Cure,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
Sylla  of  Carthage,  upon  i 
ieen  long  absent,  invited  j 
lome  ;  for  so  the  Romans  tearmed  such"  i 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  636. 

My  brother  wisht  thee  here,  and  thou  art  here;  he  will 

e  too  kind,  and  weary  thee  with  often  welcomes,-  but  the 

ime  doth  give  thee  a  welcome  abnve  This  or  all  the  world. 

Beaum.  §•  Fletch.   The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  i. 

Dor.  Farewell,  thou  wofull  welcomer  of  glory. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
Other  painters  his  c 
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Forsooth, 

for  a  fair  lady  to  be  idle.   . 
She  had  better  be  well  busied 
Beaum.  $  fletch.  Love 

Ik 

sCi 

'Tis 

No  matter,  would 

now  welnivh  morning, 
tt  wen."  perpetual  nigli 
Id.   Two  Ruble  Kinsn 

I  was  aboard  twice  or  thrice,  and  very  '. 
both  by  the  cant,  and  his  lieutenant,  who  \ 
Malta—  Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  16S2. 

171  hire  another's  ;  is  not  that  mv  own. 
And  yours,  my  friends?  thro'  whose  free 
None  comes  tno  early,  none  departs  too  I: 
For  I,  who  hold  sape  Homer's  rule  the  be 
Welcome  the  coining,  speed  the  going  pu 
Tope.  Imit.  of  II", 


WEN 

■Whose  nature  [eternity]  is  such,  that  though  our  joys, 
after  lome  centuries  of  years,  may  seem  to  have  grown 
elder,  by  having  been  enjoyed  so  many  ages,  yet  will  they 
really  still  continue  new,  not  only  upon  the  scores  of  their 
welcomness  and  freshness,  but  by  their  perpetually  equal 
(because  infinite)  distance  from  a  period. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  291. 

A  necessity  indeed  of  fitness  ;  that  is,  that  things  could 
not  have  been  otherwise  than  they  are,  without  diminishing 
the  beauty,  order,  and  well-being  of  the  whole ;  there  may 
be,  and  (as  far  as  we  can  comprehend)  there  certainlv  is. 

Clarice.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  9. 

As  he  four  Saviour]  was  a  man,  he  surely  was  endued 

with  the  best  of  human  affections,  universal  charity  and 

npassion.  which  would  excite  him  to  promote  the  welfare 


'all.- 


row.  vol.  iii.  Ser.  39. 


One  that  is  so  much  a  wetl-willer  to  the  satire 

spares  no  man  ;  and  though  he  cannot  strike  a  bio 

any,  yet  ought  to  be  punish'd  for  the  malice  of  the 

Dryden.  Essay  of  Dramatic 


Poesi-. 
is  distinguished 


Well-being  in  its  more  permanent 
by  the  appellation  of  happiness. 

Cogan.  Ethical  Treatise,  Dis.  3.  c.  1. 

A  rescue  from  some  imminent  danger  gives  a  stronger 

apprehension  of  kindness  than  a  thousand  ?ood  offiecs,  and 

pleasure  never  comes  so  welcome  as  when  proceeded  by  pain. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  c.  16. 

WELT.     A.  S.  Walt-an,  volvere. 

Gard  or  edge  of  a  garment,  which,  turned  over 
on  itself  (in  se  eonvolutam),  they  sow  together 
to  strengthen  the  hem  or  border,  (Lye.)  See 
Welter. 

Now  let  us  take  a  view  of  deadly  tokens.  In  sicknesse  and 
furious  madnesse,  to  laugh  is  a  mortall  signe.  In  phrensie, 
wherein  men  are  bestraught  of  their  right  wits,  to  have  a 
care  of  the  skirts,  fringes,  and  welts  of  their  garments,  that 
thev  be  in  good  order  ;  to  keepe  a  fumbling  and  pleiting  of 
the  bed-cloths.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  51. 

This  makes  Amphidius  welcome  to  good  cheere, 

And  spend  his  master  fortie  pounds  a  yeere, 

And  keep  his  pleise  mouth'd  wife  in  welts  and  gardes. 

A  Satire  by  T.  Lodge. 

WE'LTER.u.  Goth.TFa/f/on;  A.S.Walt-an; 
Dut.  Welleren  ,•  Ger.  Wezlen  ;  Sw.  Wcelta,  volvere, 
volutare,  to  roll.      See  Waltek. 

To  roll,  to  enroll,  to  toss  and  turn  ;  to  wallow. 
With  sound  of  broken  waves  they  gat  the  strand, 
With  glowing  eyen,  tainted  with  blood  and  fire 
Whose  waltring  tongues  did  lick  their  hissing  mouths. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  jSneis,  b.  ii. 

And  foamy  Nereus 

Raging  in  fury,  with  three  forked  mace 


'hat  sinnes  and  offences 

Holland.   Plutarch,  p.  217 
Full  on  his  neck  he  drives  the  fatal  sword: 
The  gasping  head  flies  off;  a  purple  flood 


s  trunk,  that  i 


WEM.n.    ^ 
Wem,  v.       V  1 
Wr'mless.  J  1 


Dryden.   Virgil.  &neis, 
brother  welte-ing  lies : 


WEM,  n.    -~\       A.  S.  Wemman  ,•    Ger.  Wemman, 
pt,  vitiate,  violate,  marre, 
make  foule  or  defile;  — 
Wem,  n-emme,  macula,  labes,— a  spot,  a  blot ;  a 
blemish,  a  fault,  a  speck,  ( Somner. ) 

He  wolde  thys  tendre  thyng  weminy  foule  y  nou. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  200. 

That  thou  kepe  the  enmmaundement  withoute  wemme 

withoute  repreef  into  the  comyngoureL.nd  Jesu  Crist  w  h.. m 

the  blessid  and  aloone  mygliti  Kyng  of  kvngis  and  Lord  of 

lordis  schal  schewe  in  hise  tymes.—  Wicl'if.  1  Tymo.  c.  C. 

And  thou,  vergine  wemmeles, 

Bare  of  thy  body  (and  dweltest  maiden  pure) 
The  creatour  of  every  creature. 

Chaucer.  Second  Nonncs  Preestes  Tale,  v.  15,510. 

The  verie  crounes  and  scepteis   of  best  monarks.  and 

princes  had  bene  rustie,  we:nh,iv,  :uui  w:irnae  with  obliuion, 

hadd  not  they  with  the  goodly  eloquence  of  greale  clarkes! 

and  poettes  ben  streked  and  filed. 

Drant.  Horace.  Arte  of  Poelrie,  Ded. 


WEN.  A         A.S. 

We'nmsh.   \      Any 
We'nnt.     J  wart,  ( 


Warn. 

tumour,  big  or  little,  like  a 
Somner.) 
lift 


The  earl  of  Northampton  having,  after  a  lingring  fever, 
spent  more  spirits  than  a  youngel  body  could  well  have 
born,   by  the  incision  of  a  wennish  tumor  grown  on   his 

departed  out  of  this  world.—  Reliquiae  Wottoniance,  p.  434 

[Sloth]  disposelh  a  man  to  live  gratis  [precariously]  and 
fugratenilly  on  the  public  stock,  as  an  insignificant  cyphef 
among  men,  as  a  burthen  of  the  earth,  as  a  wen  of  anjr 
society;  sucking  aliment  from  it,  but  yielding  no  benefit  oi 
ornament  thereto.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  19. 

Some  persons,  so  deformed  with  these,  have  suspected 
them  to  be  wenny. —  Wiseman.  Surgery. 

So  likewise  is  the  poet  to  reject  all  incidents  which  are 
foreign  to  his  poem,  and  are  naturally  no  parts  of  it :  they 
are  wens,  and  other  excrescences,  which  belong  not  to  the 
body,  but  deform  it. 

Reynolds.  Parallel  between  Poetry  $  Painting. 

WENCH,  n.  ^       Skinner  and  Junius,  — from 
Wench,  v.       V  A.  S.  Wencle,   ancilla,    filia,— 
We'ncher.      J  a    wenck,   a   daughter,    (Som- 
ner.)   Tooke, — from  the  A.  S.  Wine-tan,  to  wink  ; 

i.  e 

One  that  is  winked  at ;  and,  by  implication, 
may  be  had  by  a  nod  or  mink 

The  change  of  wink,  to  wenck,  is  similar  to 
drink,  drenck,  slink,  stench. 

See   the   quotation  from   Skelton,   and   those 
from    B.  Jonson,    and    Dryden's    Persius,    in  v. 
Wink. 
But  fur  the  Gentyl  is  in  estat  aboue 
She  shal  be  called  his  lady  8c  his  loue, 
And  for  that  tother  is  a  poure  woman 
She  shall  be  cleped  his  tcenche  &  bis  lemman. 

Chaucer.  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17,170. 
Of  an  holi  prechoure's  word  heo  nolde  not  so  ofte  thenche, 
As  of  the  rauri  word,   that  hem   thinketh  of   the   sely 

wenche.—R.  Gloucester,  p.  119. 
And  in  the  wombe  of  that  weitche.  he  was  fourty  wokes 
And  man  by  cam  of  that  mayde.  to  save  man  kynde. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  311. 


So  blowen  out  of  all  kinds 

So  loud,  that  he  should  drench 

Lord.  lady,  groome.  and  wench 

Of  all  the  Troyans  nation.— Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.  i. 

Senecke  witnesseth  openly 

Is  ol  the  court  the  comon  icench. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

With  wanton  wenches  winktjng. 

Slcellon.  Bolce  of  Colin  Clouf. 

he  trumpe  of  his  lanieiniinort.il.  ill. m  Achilles.'  who  for  a 
ytell  wenche  contended  with  Agamemnon  onely. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.    The  Gocernovr.  b.  iii. 
Arellius,  a  renowned  painter,  had  one  notable  foule  fault 
"  ed  his  art  ;  given  he  was 
.  10. 

What  a  dull  ass  was  I.  I  could  not  see  this  aencber  from 
a  wench. — Beaum.  %  Fletch.  Tluc  Scornful  Lady,  Act  v. 

But  to  talk  of  that,  is  like  the  fellow  that  was  a  great 
wenclicr ;  he  wished  God  would  forgive  him  his  leacherv, 
and  lay  usury  to  his  charge.— Selden.   Table-Talk.  Cleryij. 

Can.  Love  alone,  is  either  plain  wenching,  where  every 

else,  what's  worse,  plain  whining  after  one  woman 

Dryden.  Assignation,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Thou  art  a  dainty  wench,  good  faith  thou  art,  and  'tis  a 
mettled  action  thou  bast  done. 

Vanburgh.   The  Mistake,  Act  » 

WEND,  v. 

Wl'sdino.b 

Went,  b. 
to  bend,  to  wind;  it  seems  to  be  applied  generally 
to — motion. 

To  move,  to  go,  to  pass.  And  went,  n.  (tha 
past  tense  and  part,  still  in  common  use,) — 

A  way  or  passage. 

Junius  explains,  went, — a  turning  or  tossing,  a 
turning  backwards  and  forwards,  a  turning  cut 
of  a  straight  way,  a  passage; — it  appears  always 
to  mean.— 

A  way,  passage;  utterance. 
1  wey  dayes  heo  wende  in  the  se  fro  the  lond  of  Grece. 

Ii.  Gloucester,  p  H, 


\  Goth.  Wand-fan ;  A.  S.  Wend- 
Van,-  Dut.  Wemi-en :  Ger.  Wend- 
J  en ;   Sw.  Wanda,  to  turn,  to  go. 


WES 

Thei  hed  redy  wendyng,  at  Douer  thei  toie  lond. 

Ther  withouten  numbir,  ther  names  I  may  not  telle, 

All..-  thei  gede  tille  encumbir,  &  er  went  to  Helle, 

Id.  p.  317. 

In  luf  thei  departed,  Hardknout  home  went.— Id.  p.  52. 


right  at  II..-  veres  end. 

Id.   Wif  «/  Soffla  Tate,  v.  6598. 
i  yeome  fro  his  viage, 
o  (.l.iii  his  pilgrimage. 
W.  P™/.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  79. 

For  which  in  v>  to  heddo  he  went : 

And  made,  er  it  were  day,  full  many  ; 


WET 


Audi 


Id.    Trail.  *  Ores. 
Upon  the  walles  made  he  many  a  went.— Id.  lb.  b.  v 
In  the  forest  as  they  went 
How  Crusa  was  jrlost.— Id.  House  of  Fame,  b.  i. 
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Surrey.   Viryile.  .F.iieis,  1 
Farre  under  ground  from  tract  of  living  went, 
Downe  in  the  bottom  of  tile  deepe  abysse 

their  dreadful  dwelling  is. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv. 
But  here  my  wearie  teeme  nigh  over-spent. 
Shall  breath  itselfe  awhile  alter  so  long  a  wente. 

Id.  lb. 


As  by  that  early  action  may  bejudg'd, 

When  sup-line  Cj-'in  Illy  innther's  ey.-  lli'.u  weni'sl 
Alone  into  the  temple.  —  Mi/lun  Paradise  Riyained,  b.  iv. 

WEST,  adj.  ~\  A.  S.  West,  occidens  ;  Dut. 
West,  n.  West ;  Ger.  West ;    Sw.  Wester. 

West,  v.  Junius  derives  from  Gr.  Eorre- 

We'sttno,  n.  I  pos.  Waehter,— from  netr-fte-, 
Wk'steh,  t>.  readers.  Tooke,  _  that  it  is 
We'sterly.  |  Wesed,  wes'd,  west,  the  past 
VvVstern.  part,     of     Wes-an,     mneerare, 

We'stv.  )  to  wet.     Thus  applied  to — 

The  wind,  usually  accompanied  with  wet,  with 


ene  of  eche  lond  best, 


n.  aiouc 

Seththe  he  drow  hvm  westward,  &  wcrrede  in  rr 
And  wan  lond  aftur  other,  hym  ne  mygte  non  i 


Id.  p. 44 


Piers  Ploultman.  C 
The  daies  honour,  and  the  heauens  eye 
The  nights  foe.  all  this  clepe  I  thee  sunne 
Gan  western  fain  and  ilnwnv.ard  tor  to  wrie 
As  lie  that  had  his  daies  course  yronne. 

Chaucer.   Troilus, 
Estward  ther  stood  a  gate  or  marbel  white, 
We^'li-ird  ri-'llt  ■  -We 'In-  .inn- lie  1  in  th' opposite. 

Id.   The  Kr.ighles  Tale.  v. 
When  ye  se  a  cloud  ryse  out  of  y>  west  straight  waye  ye 
saye  :  we  shall  haue  a  shower  &  so  it  is. 


Whether  the  sun  predominant  in 
Rise  mi  the  earth,  or  earth  rise  on 
He-  from  his  east  his  darning  roe. 
Or  sh.-e  fr.im  west  l.er  silent  cur. 


/,/.  Liiciii'is. 
As  the  bright  sunne,  what  time  his  fiery  teame 
Towards  the  wn,trme  brim  begins  to  draw, 
Gins  to  abate  111.-   brighlnesse  of  bis  beame, 
And  feruour  of  his  flames  some- what  adaw. 

Sjienser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  9 
VOL.  II, 


Vet  all  i 

Like  sol 
While   h 


: 

Donne.  L 

-its  she  simpring  in  her 


1  palish  carkasse, 


Mark  how  the  shining  winds  from  west  arise, 
And  what  collected  night  involves  the  skies  1 

Dryden.   Virgil.  jEneis,  h.  iv. 


Now  chang'd  the  j 


b  to  whispers 
forsaking  seas  more  softly  blow  ; 
the  western  gate,  on  which  the  c- 


Id.  Palamon  §  Arci/e,  b.  iii. 

From  October  till  March  there  are  westerly  winds,  not 

nstant,  nor  violent,  but  blowing  nin.iei.atelv  sometimes  0 
or  3  days  or  a  week. — Dampier.  Discourse  of  Winds,  c.  3. 

The  navigator  has  no  choice  but  to  stand  to  the  south- 
ward, close  upon  a  wind,  and  by  keeping  upon  that  tack,  he 
will  not  only  make  southing  but  irrsl'mij  .-  and,  if  the  wind 
varies  towards  the  north  of  the  west,  his 
considerable. — Cook.  First  Voyage, 


westing  will  be 


three 


ne  along  shore  east  by 


WET,  v.    ~\        A.  S.  Wiet-nn,  madefacere,  hu- 
Wet,  7t.       I  meetare,  irrigare,  to  wet,  water  or 
Wet,  adj.    [  moisten,  ( Somner.) 
We't.ness.  J       To   moisten  with  any  liquid  or 
fluid. 

An  watte  hys  ssone  St  hys  vet.  so  longe  yt  wax  an  hey, 
That  yt  watte  hys  hrych  al  aboute.  &  euere  vpard  yt  stey, 
So  that  thys  hupes  smourte,  &  of  cold  were  ney. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  322. 

He  sauh  kyng  Philip  als  he  lay  in  the  water, 

"  .Sir  kyng  rise  vp  &  skip,  for  thou  has  wetle  thi  hater" 


■  v.snnli!  gonde  seve'es.  f-.r  l.iv  soules  helthe 
ked  fill  wide,  in  wele  and  in  drye. 

td.   Vision,  p. 


d  gut  [yet]  is  wynte: 
gangen. 
rie  and  wetschode.  w. 


hacke  and  sayde. — Fuhijair. 


trees  tell  the  dav  began  I 
cnble  made  tyers  In  wan 
any  tyre,  they  endured  I 
and  the  grounde  wete. 


ich  forth  after—  Id.  p.  339. 

'r  that  he  shulde  flowe  no 
.  he  shulde  towche  his  lordes 
is  course,  and  write  at  length, 
ye    kynge  abasshed,   sterte 


les  vnder  the 
were  wete  and 
■  coulde  make 


I  more  effectual  1 


Milton.    Pal.ldise  Ueaall 


From  drooping  pla 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolourd 
Or  wet  the  thirstie  earth  with  falling  showe 
Rising  or  falling  still  advance  his  praise. 


The  valley  all  r'i.l  swirmne  wi 
So  great  that  time  a  slaughte 
It  stainde  the  mightie  mouthi 


"udisc  Lost, 

s  of  bloud, 
made: 
(loud, 


summer  and  winter  are  the  two  most  different  seasons 
r  climate ;  so  the  dry  and  the  wet  are  within  the  torrid 
aud  are  always  opposite  to  each  other. 

Dampier.  Discourse  of  Winds,  c.  7. 


Our  rhiefest  r 
endanger  overst 


to  keep  the  head  of  the  canoa  towards 
trike  against  the-  broad  side,  it  would 
t,  and  consequently  wetting  our  arms 
I\"jii<;rs,  an.  1070. 


Among  other  decorations  peculiar  to  this  canoa.  v 
f  small  white  feathers,  which  hung  from  the  1 
lern  on  the  outside,  and  which,  when  we  saw  the 
toroughly  w. :-/■'<-./  by  the  spray. 

Coo/c  First  Voyage,  I 
8177 


WHA 

WEATHER,  or  7      Dut.  Weder,    weer ;    Get. 

We'dder.  J  Wider ;    A.  S.  Weder,   wether. 

Aries  castratus,  ab  adversando  dictus,  (Kilian, 
and  Junius;)  from  the  Dut.  Wederen  ;  Ger.  Wi- 
dern :  A.S.  Witheran,  resistere,  adversari ;  to 
resist,  withstand,  turn  against. 

She  was  wel  more  blisful  on  to  see 

Than  is  the  newe  perjenete  tree ; 


Of  a  deceitfnll  conctlb 
Like  a  tame  weather,  i 
Then  tutn'd  me  out  ri 

Shaven  and  disarm'.! 


Samson  Agovisies. 


How  cam'pt  thou  here,  good  swain  .' 
Slipt  from  the  fold,  or  young  kid  lost 
Or  straggling  weather  tile  pent  flock  f 

WEX.     See  Wax. 


WHALE.  A.  S.  Wheel ,  Dut.  Wah,  Ger.  Wal; 
Svt.Hwal.  Junius  suggests  u-nl,  abys-sus.  but  with 
other  etymologists  prefers  the  Gr.  BaXuiva,  or 
(paAaiva.  It  is  more  immediately  from  the  Dut. 
and  Ger.  Wallen ,-  A.  S.  Walw-ian,  to  roll,  to  wallow  : 

Part  huge  of  bulk,  waltowiwj,  unwieldv,  (P.  L. 
vii.  411.) 

Wherfore,  like  as  death  was  of  might  to  swallow  him,  so 


again. 


the  prophete  Jona 


scjioole   other: 


nee  the  letter  H.  wliich 


third 


Hacliluyt.    Vnijaijes, 
And  as  he  pranced  before,  still  seeking  for  a 


p.  568. 
mill  me 


e  biggest  fisheB 


:  with  louely  dart 


A  goodly  lady  did  foreby  them  rush, 

Whose  face  did  seeme  as  cleere  as  crystal!  stone, 

And  eke  (through  feare)  as  white  j 


Id.  lb.  b.lii 


They  [the  small  craft]  are  sailed  chiefly  with  negro  slaves; 
and  about  Christmas  these  are  mostly  imployed  in  whale- 
/tilting:  for  about  that  time  of  the  year  a  eon  of  whales, 
as  they  call  them,  are  very  thick  on  this  coast. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1099. 

The  whale  is  the  largest  animal  of  which  we  have  any 
certain  information  ;  and  the  various  purposes  to  which,, 
when  taken,  its  different  parts  are  converted,  have  brought 
us  tolerably  acquainted 
properly  so  called,  there 


story.     Of  the 

i  than  seven  different 

kinds  ; 'all  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  external 

figure,  or  internal  conformation. 


Goldsmith. 


.imated  Nature,  pt. 


WHARF.         "V       A.S.Huyrf-an;    Dut.  Wet- 
Wha'rfage.       Wan,  jacere,  projicere. 
Wha'rfinger.  J       A  place,  thrown  out,  pro- 
jected, (sc.)  from   the   bank,  on  which  to   land 
goods. 
The  quene  Mnrgerete  with  childe  than  was  sche, 
The  kyng  bad  hir  not  lete,  hot  com  to  the  North  cuntre 
Unto  Brotherton.  on  wl.eife  ther  scho  was 
Slighter  of  a  Sonne,  ther  child  bight  Thomas. 

It.  Brunne,  p.  310. 

First,  that  all  tnarchants  of  the  sayd  kingdomes  and 
countreys  may  come  into  our  kingdnme  of  England,  and 
any  where  else  into  our  dnniinimi  with  their  niarchandises 
whatseeuer  safely  and  securely  vnder  our  defence  and  pro- 
tection without  paying  who  if  age.  pontre.e,  .,r  pannage. 

Hacliluyt.  Voyages,  vol,  i.  p.  18&, 
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WHE 

There  lees  his  crowded  hwarf,.  and  people-pestred  shores 
Hij  boiom  over-spread  witli  shoals  of  labouring  oars. 

Drayton.  PolyOlbiou,  s.  17. 
Near  the  town  a  wharf  of  wood  is  run  out  to  a  proper  dis- 
tance for  the  convenience  of  landing  and  snipping  goods. 

COO*.  F,rsl  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  14. 

WHAT.        Goth.  Hwas,    hwa ;    A.  S.  Hwat, 
hwttt ;  Ger.  Was  ;    Dut.  Wat ;    Sw.  Htoad. 

What  is,— who-ad,  whad,  what,  the  past  part,  of 
the    A.  S.  verb  Hiwian,  formare,  fingere.      See 
Who. 
Thid*r  heo  gonne  ryue.  and  Brut  sende  vp  there 
Thre  hondred  men  yarmed  wcl,  to  loke  wat  lond  yt  were. 
J2.  Gloucester,  p.  14. 
Ac  the  he  wiste  tcail  he  was.  Id.  p.  91. 

The  kyng  askede  wad  heo  were.         Id.  p.  39. 
So  that  moo  than  syx  thouseud  of  the  Saxon  aslawe  were 
Wat  aslawe — wat  adreynt.  Id.  p.  170. 

Of  Marche  the  first  day  at  the  New  castelle 
Our  kyng  ther  he  lay.  his  purueiance  so  fel, 
To  Scotland  for  to  go,  to  wite  why  &  what  wise. 
Ther  kyng  &•  other  mo  withsaid  him  his  seruise. 

R.  Brume,  p.  271. 
What  man  that  me  lovyeth.  and  my  wylle  follweth. 
Shal  have  grace  to  good  ynow.  and  a  good  ende. 

Piers  Phuhman,  p.  11. 
Truly  I  scye  to  you 


the  see  and  doutith  not  in  h 
hntever  he  seye  schal  be  don, 
lif.  Mark,  c.  11. 


And  Jhesus  answeride  and  seide.    Ye  ' 


profete.— Id   Jon 

And  then  she  a 

dens.)— Chancer. 


iig  said,  (paullisper  ; 


1,  of  « 


Id.  lb. 


ing  is  that!" 

Id.  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 

ost  thou  what? 

iwes.  Id.  lb. 


WHE 

r  and  of  wolle  god,  betere  ne  may  be  tion.' 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  t. 
[schippes]  charged  with  tohele,  the  tother  with 


&  fiue  other  galeis  with  a 


Whos  wynewynje  cloth  is  in  his  hond,  and  he  schal  fully 
clanse  his  come  fli>re,  and  lie  schal  gadre  his  whete  into  his 
berne:  but  the  chafThe  schal  brenne  with  fire  that  may  not 
be  quenchid.— Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  3. 

Which  hath  also  hys  fanne  in  his  hand,  &  wyT  pourge  Im 
flmire  fi;  gather  the  wheat  into  his  garner,  &  wil  burne  the 
chaffe  with  vnqueiicheable  fyre.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

It  were  a  shorte  beyete 

To  winne  chalTe,  and  lese  w/iete.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ir. 


Dysgysed  as  they  were,  [they]  went  a  lytell 

he  f.  ire 

came  to  the  porter,  (and  sayd.)  sir,  in  gret  fe 

bniught   hyther  otes   and  whefemele ;  and    if  > 

e  taue 

nede  therof,  we  woll  sell  it  to  you  gode  chene. 

Berticrs.  Froisiart.  Cronycte, 

vol.  i. 

■ Your  wlieaten  wreath 

Was  then  not  thra-Oi'd,  mir  Misted;  fortune 

Dimpled  her  cheeks  with  smiles. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch,   Two  Noble  Kinsmen, 

*ct  i. 

Htrwbeit,   for 
Wheat  in  the  wo 

by  which  two  n 


iii.  c.  7. 

r  laving 


lut  for  all  that  I 
or  I  ne  sawe  IK 
,nd  "fie  she  ask 


t  gladde 
IWl 


1  befalle  here  afterward 


Id.  lb.  Prol. 
Id.  lb. 


Id.  lb. 
e   anone  called  his  seruaunt,  that  hadde 
i  lytell  whatle  of  wyne,  and  bad  hym  gyue 
nto  the  poore  man. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  172. 
question  they  will  eyther  accept  it  or  dash 
ifwithstanalng  that  whatsoeuer 


with  seely  she 
«hat  Tliomalii 


:  done.— Swii/A. 
o  holde 


Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  July. 


And  thither  also  came  all  other 
Wlial-ener  life  or  motion  do  retaiue. 
According  to  their  sundry  kinds  uf  features. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vii.  c.  7. 

Soadowne 

They  prayd  him  sit.  and  gaue  him  for  to  feed 
Such  homely  what  as  screes  the  simple  clowne 
That  dutli  despise  the  dainties  of  the  towne. 

Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  e.  9. 

WHEAT,  n.)      Goth.  Hwait;    A.S.Hwat; 

Wur  V  pen.  f  Dut.  Wetjt :  Ger.  Weitzen  .  ■.vlrch 
Wtichter  composes  of  the  Ger.  Witt,  and  Gr.  z*«. 
Junius,  Skinner,  ami  other  etymologists,  agree  to 
derUe  from  the  colour  "  wlutc,"  c'j  farinoo  ctn- 
dorcni,  t,Murtttuii=  ■)  and  Wachter  refers  to  the 
passage  quoted  bclgw  from  Pliny. 


One  is  engaged  deeply  in  the  usurers 
corn-grounds  and  wheat-fields  to  his  own  d 
because  he  would  be  possessed  of  fruitfull ' 

Id.  Plutarch,  p.  172. 
He  that  but  saw  you  wear  the  wheaten  hat. 
Would  call  you  more  than  Ceres,  if  not  that. 

B.  Jonson,  Ep.  105. 

Let  Maja  with  her  sisters  first  descend, 
And  i he  bright  tlm.siaii  diadem  downward  bend 
Jiehtre  you  trust  in  eartli  lour  future  hope  ; 
Or  else  expect  a  listless  lazy  crop. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  i. 
In  the  houshold  book  of  Henry  the  fifth  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, drawn  up  in  1512.  there  are  two  different  estima- 
tions of  wheat.  In  one  of  them  it  is  computed  at  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence  the  quarter,  in  the  other  at  five 
shillings  and  tight  [leiice  only. 

Smith.    Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c  1 1. 
In  some  parts  of  Lancashire,  it  is  pretended,  I  have  been 


pc,.;i!f 


i  the 


WHEE'DLE,  v.  A.  S.  Wadl-ian,  indigere, 
mendicare,  to  want,  to  begse,  or  go  a  begging, 
(  Soniner. )     As  now  applied,  it  is — 

To  beg,  (with  importunity,  with  appeal  to  the 
affections.)  to  persuade  (by  an  assumed  degree  of 
fondness) ;  to  cajole,  to  coax. 

He  that  first  brought  the  word  sham,  or  wheedle,  or 
banter  in  use,  pul  together  as  he  thought  fit  those  ideas  he 
made  it  stand  for. — Locke.  Hum.  Undersl.  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

I  have  already  a  deed  of  settlement  of  the  best  part  of  her 
estate,  which  1  wheedled  out  of  her;  and  that  you  shall 
partake  at  least. — Congreve.   Way  of  the  World,  Act  iii. 

A  laughing,  toying,  ir^cerlHog.  v,h:mp'ring  she, 
Shall  make  him  amhle  on  a  gossip's  message, 
And  take  the  dis-affwith  a  hand  as  patient 
As  e'er  did  Hercules. — Rowe.  Jane  Shore,  Act  i. 

Hence  goodnature  is  often  called  and  sometimes  really 
proceeds  fiom  folly,  which  gets  no  thanks  when  it  proves 
most  hcnelicial  ;    lor    men  !  ,  :n         ..    hi    i,i,ne< 

gained  a  compliance  by  wheedling  or  pressing,  and  secretly 
laugh  at  the  silly  thing  that  could  he  won  bv  such  artifices. 
Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  34. 


WHE E L,  v.  -\       A.  S.  Uweoqul ,    Dut.  Wiel , 

Wiel;   Sw.Huil,-  from  the 

erb  A-ici/lian,    (wyl-ian, 

igan,  wealc-an,  see  Welkin,) 

volvere,  revolvcre,  to  roll,  to  revolve. 

To  roll  or  turn  round,  to  revolve  ;  to  take  or 
make  a  circular  or  rotatory  movement. 
Hii  lete  hem  gynnes  make,  as  vorst  of  the  toure 
Of  tre,  ymade  Btrong  ynou  vppe  wcoles  foure. 

R  Gloucester,  p,  410. 
The  tunge  is  ordeyned  in  cure  ir.cmbris  which  defoulith 
al  the  bodi,  and  it  is  erflawmed  of  helle,  andenliawmeluthe 
w/ieei  ul  oure  uuUie.— Wiclif.  Jama,  c.  3. 

tuv 


WHEEL,  o.A  A.i 
Wheel,  n.  I  Ger.  1 
Wiiee'ler.  f  A.  S. 
Whee'lt.       J  wiUigt 


WHE 

Townes'thcy  fTartars]  plant  none,  nor  otner  standing 
buildings,  but  haue  walking  houses,  which  the  Latines  call 
Veii,  built  vpon  wheelcs  like  a  shepheards  cottage. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  489. 

\Tho  [Flemmings]  had  brought  their  horses  and  cartes, 
and  wheele-barrowes,  and  plankes  for  their  barrowes  to 
runne  vpon.— Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  693. 


Lan 


told  ; 


Beaum.  SfFlelch.   Wit  without  Money,  Act  iii 


After  these  locall  names,  the  most  names  in  number  haue 
heene  deriued  from  occupations  or  professions,  as  Taylor, 
Potter,  Smith,  Wheeler,  Stc.—Cumden.  Remaines.  Surnames. 

And  others  drawn  off  the  front,  were  commanded  to  wheel 
about  and  charge  them  on  their  backs. 

Milton.  Historic  of  England,  b.  ii. 

Yet  did  they  comply  so  much  with  the  Presbyterians  and 
Independents,  that  they  kept  their  places :  ih„'  they  deserved 
ejection  over  and  over  :  and  in  the  change  at  the  restoration, 
they  wheel'd  about  and  acted  like  Protei. 

Wood.  Athena;  Ojon.vol.il, 
A  buzzing  noise  of  bees  his  ears  alarms. 
S'niight  is-ne  ihne.gh  the  sides  assembling  swarms. 
Dark  as  a  cloud  they  make  a  wheeling  flight, 
Then  on  a  lleighb'ring  ttee,  descending,  light. 

Dryden.    Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  ir. 

Now  exhort 

Thy  hinds  to  exercise  the  pointed  steel 

To  the  expected  grinder.  /.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

Thus. 


WHEEZE. 
WHELK.  ' 


See  Wease. 


There  is  a  shelfish  so  called 
Wuf'i.kf.d.  V  (from  its  twisted  shell?)  and  may 
Wmi'lkv.  J  have  received  its  name  from 
weal-can.  to  turn.  (SeeWEi.K.)  ■  So  also  vcheUn) 
pearls,  and  whelltcd  horns  :  but  welk,  the  noun, 
applied  to  Bardolph'i  fare,  mny  be  from  weal, 
(weal-ic/,  weal-ic,  wcl/t.)     See  Weal,  or  Wale. 


whrtku  pearles  esteemeth  bee, 
from  Indian  seas  brought  far  away. 

Spenser.   Virgil.  Gnat. 
1  heere  below,  me  thought  his  eyes 


Edg. 

Were  IV 

It  was  e 


WHELK.     See  Welk. 

WHELM,  t>.  Junius  says  "  the  A.  S.  Welman, 
is — to  boil  over,"  (see  To  Well.  )  Skinner  thinks 
from,  the  A.  S.  Ahwi/lf-an,  obruere ;  Chaucer 
writes — overwhelue,  (qv.)  Perhaps  formed  upon 
the  verb  hel-an,  to  cover.     See  Helm. 

To  cover;  to  pour  over;  to  flow  or  rise  over; 
to  overflow,  or  overflood. 

For  of  the  well,  this  is  the  fine 

The  water  is  euer  fresh  and  newe 

That  whe'melh  vp.  with  waues  bright 

The  liiuuntenaunce  of  two  linger  hight. 

Chaucer.  Bom.  of  the  Rose.  t 

Py  the  mysgydynge  of  the  sterysman  he  was  set  vpon  the 
pylys  of  the  bryilge,  rind  the  barge  trh,  h„,jd,  so  that  all  were 
drowned. — Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1429. 

No  bodie  lighteth  a  candle  (saieth  he)  and  hideth  it  in  a 
priuie  derke  corner,  or  couereth  it  by  whelming  a  buihcll 
ouer  it.— Vdal.  Luke,  c.  11 

There  this  old  Palmer  shewed  himselfe  that  day, 
And  to  that  mighty  princesse  did  coniplaine 
Of  gieeuous  mischiefes.  which  a  wicked  fay 
Had  v.  roug'",  and  many  whelmd  in  deadly  paine, 
V  liereol  lie  ciav'd  iediesse. 

Spctuer._Faerie  QitMne,_b.  d.  c.2, 


WHE 

Thrice  was  he  seen  ;  at  length  his  courser 

Ami  helpless  in  his  heavy  arms  lie  drown' 
Dryden.  Don  ScliaslU 
Some  accidental  gust  of  opposition 
Blasts  all  the  beauties  of  his  new  creation, 
O'emirns  the  fabrick  of  presumptuous  rea 
And  whelms  the  swelling  architect  beneatl 
Johnson.  Iren 


Acii 


WHELP,  n.)       Dut.   Welpe,     wulpe  .•     A.  S. 
Whelp,  v.      ] '  Hwelp,   from   the  Dut.  Ghillen  ; 
A.  S.  Gyll-an,  giellan,  to  yell ;   gelp-an,   to  yelp. 
See  Call,  and  Gale. 

That  which  (a  younj  animal  which)  yelleth  or 
yelpeth,  or  howleth  ;  any  noisy  young  creature. 
To  whelp,— .to  bear  or  produce  whelps. 
Cambinhoy  beres  him  coy,  that  fende's  whelp, 
Ther  with  craft  he  has  tham  raft,  it  may  not  help. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  2SI. 
And  sche  answerde  and  seyde  to  hem,  ghis  Lord,  for  litil 
whetpis  eteu  nudir  the  bord  of  the  crummvs  of  children. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  7. 

theles,  the  whelp,:*  also  eate  vruicr  the  table  of  the  childrens 
cidines.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


confessen  er  I  pace. 
Chaucer.   The  Squieres  Tale, 

-.  winch  is  aff.iited, 


Than  I  anone.  Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

For  the  soule  it  selfe,  whyche  is  the  substance  of  a  man, 
;  so  surely  fesed  in  round  about  with  the  shield  on  ye  pauyce 
fGod,  that  as  longeas  he  wyll  abyde  faythfully  in  adiulorio 
Itissimi,  in  tile  hope  of  Gods  heine,  1  in-  J\ons  u:hr>;,es  shal 
ot  be  able  to  hurt  it.— Sir  T.  More.    Iforkes,  p.  1180. 


Like  as 
\Ui',ch\ 


i  mastiff  ichelp,  dispos'd  to  play, 
Daniel.  Civi, 


Per.  Yes,  and  your  1 


The  cubs  of  bears, 


As  much  of  form,  ; 


rig  lump  appear, 

into  shape,  and  gives 
her  self  receives. 

Dryden.  Odd.  Mctam.  b. : 


The  rest  in  shape  a  beagle's  whelp  throughout, 
With  broader  forehead,  and  a  sharper  snout. 

Id.  The  Cock  $  the  Fox. 
Or,  having  whelp'd  a  prologue  with  great  pains, 
Feels  himself  spent,  and  fumbles  for  his  brains. 

Cowper.  Tuble-Talk. 


;     A.  S.  Hwornne  ; 
,(wannen,  whence;) 


(sc.  moment, 


WHEN.   }      Gofh.   Hwan 
Whence.  (  Ger.  Wann,  went 
Dui.  Wan,  auando,  turn. 

Then,  —  is   the  (or   that,) 
time  : )  and — 

When, — who,  (what  or  which,)  one  (sc.  moment, 
time. ) 

Whence,  (i.e.  when-es), — is  applied  to  time  and 
place.     See  Who. 

Wen  ge  habbe  forme  of  men,  beth  men  on  all  wise 
And  turneth  gour  hond  to  manhede. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  101. 
Whan  that  kyng  William  tho  tithinges  herd  say, 
To  the  toun  of  Durham  fulle  fast  he  toko  the  way. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  74. 
Whenne  alle  tresour  ben  tryed.  treuth  ys  the  best. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  23. 
And  whanne  the  Sabot  was  come  Jhesus  bigan  to  teche 


i<.  i.in-  :  and  seiden,  o 

n-'hennn 

o  this  alle  these  t 

v.liat  is  the  wisdom  tt 

which  ben  maad  by  h 

se  hondis. 

-Wiclif.  Mark, 

thin-is,  and 


And  when  the  Sabboth  day  was  come,  he  bega  to  teach  in 
th-_-  sviia-oj-'c.  And  many  that  heard  hi-n  were  astonyed, 
and  sayd:  from  whence  hath  he  these  thynges?  &  what 
■wisdome  is  this  that  is  geuen  vnto  him  :  &  such  vertue3 
that  are  wrought  by  hys  handes  I— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Now  it  is  reson  and  time  that  I  shewe  you  whan,  and 
vherfore,  that  ve  nioun  chaunge  your  conseil,  withouten 
repreve.— Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

He  blameth  that  is  nought  to  blame, 

And  preiseth  that  is  nought  to  preise, ' 

Thus  whan  he  shall  the  thinges  peise 

Tker  is  deceit  in.  hia  balance.— Sower.  Con,  A.  Pro). 


WHE 

And  therupon  hir  herte  droughe 
To  leue  Englond  for  euer, 
And  co  whtre  she  had  leuer 

To  Rome,  whena  that  she  came.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

So  whensneuer  they  fall  from  fayth  to  heresyes,  or  from 

good  workes  to  deadly  sinne,   then  leese  they  the  seede  of 

rjdde  and  be  borue  of  the  deuill  and  become  hys  children. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  546. 

Before  them  stands  the  God  of  seas  in  place, 

Clayminn  that  sea-coast  citie  as  his  right. 

And  strikes  the  rocks  with  his  three-forked  mace  ; 

Whencef»rth  is, lies  :i  warlike  .steed  in  sight, 

i  ■;,.    i      v.  ■      ;eth  the  place. 

Spenser.  Muiopolmos. 
I'll  not  offend  thee  with  a  vain  tear  more, 
Glad  mention'd  Hoe  ;  thou  art  but  gone  before, 
Whither  the  world  must  follow  :  and  I,  now, 
Breathe  to  expect  my  when,  and  make  my  how. 

B.  Jonson,  Ep.  33, 

WHERE.  Goth.  Hwar;  A. S.  Hw<zr s  Ger. 
War,  (in  composition  Wor ;)  Dut.  Waer ;  Sw. 
Hwnr,  ubi. 

There,  is  the-er,  i.  e.  the  place,  that  place  ; 
and  where,  is  who-er,  i.e.  which  or  what  place,  at 
or  in  which  or  what  place. 

Where  is  much  used  in  composition  :  whereby ; 
by  which  or  what  place  ;  by  which  or  what. 
See  Who. 

And  lete  ys  dogter  spousi  mid  richesse  ynow 

To  an  other  prince  elles  ware.—R.  Gloucester  p.  89. 

War  thoru  hewiste,  how  mony  men  in  al  the  world  were. 
Id.  p.  CO. 
Ware  by  the  schippes  mowe  come  fro  the  se  and  wende, 
And  brynge  on  load  god  ynow.  Id.  p.  2. 

Ther  where  he  was  schotte  a  nother  chapelle  standes. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  22. 
The  lest  lad  that  longeth  to  hym.  be  the  lond  wonnen 
Loketh  after  lordship.  othr  othere  large  Mede 
Werby  he  may  as  a  man  for  evermore  ly ve  after. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  50. 
Whorfore  he  bet  the  elemens.  to  helpe  gow  alle  tymes 
And  bryng  forth  goure  bylyve.  hothe  lynnen  and  wollen. 

And  the  disciplis  seyn  to  him,  tvhemtf  thanne  so  many 
looves  among  us  in  desert  to  fulrille  so  greet  a  peple? 

Wiclif.  Mq(thew,c.  15. 

Tweye  wymmen  scbulen  be  gryndinge  togidire,  the  ton 
schnl  be  fakun  :  and  the  tolher  left.  Thei  answerden  and 
seyden  to  him,  u<herc  lord?  which  seyde  to  hem,  wherever 
the  body  schal  he,  thuiur  schulen  be  gaderid  togider  also 
the  eglis.— Id.  Luk,  c.  17. 

Two  shal  be  also  a  grinding  together:  the  one  shal  be 

receaued,  and  the  other  forsaken.     And  they  answered,  and 

sayde  to  hym  :  where  Lorde?     And  he  sayde  vnto  them  : 

iciu-rnjcuer  the  body  shal  be,  thither  wil  the  ecles  resorte. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

The  womman  seith  to  him,  sire,  thou  hast  not  whereitwe 
to  draw,  and  the  pitiis  deep.— Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  4. 

Wherofiben  baleilsand  cheestis  among  you?  whether  not 
of  youre  coueitisisthat  fighten  inyoure  membris  ? 

Id.  James,  c.  4. 


Id. 
Now  it  is  reson  and  time  that  I  shewe  you  wh 
wherfore,  that  ye  moun  chaunge  your  conseil, 
repreve. — Chaucer.  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Remember  wheresoeuer  that  ye  go, 
Alway  to  search  and  make  due  enquerence 
After  my  loue,  mine  hertes  sustenaunce, 
In  euery  towne  and  in  euery  village. 

Id.  Lam.  of  Mary  Magdalen 

This  kynge  with  noble  purueiance 

Hath  for  him  selfe  his  chare  araied, 

Whet  in  he  wolde  ride  amaied, 

Out  of  the  citee  for  to  plaie.— Go wer.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 


WHE 

Bid  them  farewell  Cordelia,  though  vnfclnde 
Thou  loosest  here,  a  better  where  to  find. 

Shakespeare.  K.  Lear,  Act  L  BC.  1. 

She  sawe  bestrowed  all  with  rich  array 

Of  pearles  and  precious  stones  of  great  assay, 

Whereat  she  wondred  much,  but  would  not  stay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  C.  4. 
At  length  he  snide,  whereas  that  wofull  squire. 


shad  i 

strong  foe,  lay  I 


uffred  by  tha 


>  stire.— Id.  lb. 


nd  fedevs  furth  with  1 


Wherfore  to  thende  ye  maye  the  better  vnderstande  whrre- 
abou/e  he  goelh,  and  i  lint  In-  lnngeth  to  leade  vs  in  darkenes, 
high  solemne  folies  that  he  would 
t  vs  a  little  examyne  the  parties 
of  his  deifiniciou  and  descripcion  of  the  churche. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  525. 

Whercwilhall  unto  the  hearts  forest  he  fleeth, 
Leaving  his  enterprise  with  pain  and  cry, 
And  there  him  hideth,  and  not  appeareth. 

Wyal.  The  Lover  for  Shame-fastness,  l/c. 
2179     ~ 


For  thf 


But  that  lie  must  do  battell  with  the  sea-uymphes  sonne. 
Id.  lb.  0.4. 
Such  famous  men,  such  worthies  of  the  earth, 

*  made  gods,  though  home  ot'  mortal  berth,' 

high  merits  and  great  dignity, 
Are  wont,  before  they  may  to  heauen  (lie, 
But  then  a  read,  thou  gentle  child,  wherefore 
Betwixt  you  two  began  this  strife  and  Sterne  vp-rore. 

Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  2. 
And  stooping  downe  to  her  in  drery  swound, 
Vpreard  her  from  the  ground,  wi.ereon  she  lay, 
And  in  his  tender  amies  her  forced  vp  to  stay. 

Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  3. 


Id.  lb.  b.vi.c.o. 

Whom  when  my  knight  did  see  so  loueiy  faire, 

And  wish  that  lie  part  of  his  spoyle  might  share, 
Where-to  when  as  my  presence  he  did  spy 
To  he  a  let  he  bade  me  by  aud  by 

alight.  Id.  lb.  b.vi.  C.2. 


For 

With  that 
Himselfe  she  bound. 


chaine,  wherewith  not  long  ygo 
lady  prisoner,  now  releast, 

y  °  Id." lb.  b.iii.  c.12. 


And  dispute  U-aiiH-'llv  tl,,.  irhnn  ;iiui  ii  iwrefores, 
To  grass  immediately.  He  keep  all  fools. 
Beaum.  $•  Flelch.  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  Act  ili. 

WHE'RRIT.  A  wherret  on  the  ear,  ictus 
pusni,  a  blow  of  the  fist.  "  I  believe,"  says 
Skinner,  "from  the  sound."  Perhaps  from  Worn/ 
or  werry. 

To  attack,  to  assault ;  to  attack  unceasingly  ; 
to  harass,  to  tease. 

A  leaser,  is  a  name  now  well  known  among- 
boxers,  and  seems  to  be  given  to  a  blow,  ealcu. 
Iated  to  perplex  and  try  the  temper  of  the  re- 
ceiver. 

Lap.  How  sweetly  does  this  fellow  take  his  dowst? 
Stoops  like  a  cammel,  that  heroick  beast, 
At  a  great  load  of  nutmegs  ;  and  how  meekly 
This  other  fellow  here  receives  his  vi,i,,n_ 

Beaum.  St  Flelch.   The  Nice  Valour,  Act  iv. 
Then  there's  your  souce,  your  wherit.  &  your  dowst. 

Id.  lb.  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 
Find  some  other  road  j  can't  you  ;  and  dont  keep  wherret- 
ing  me  with  your  nonsense. 

Bickcrslof.  Love  in  a  Tillage,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

WHE'RRY.  From — to  ferry,  or  to  hurry ;  or 
from  the  Lat.  Vehere,  or  the  A.S.  Far-an,  to  go. 
(  See  S/unner.)  It  seems  to  be  very  plainly  from  the 
A.  S.  verb  Weri-an,  wciiij-on,  laerssere,  incitare, 
to  werry ;  to  urge  on,  (sc. )  at  all  speed.  It  is 
the  name  of — 

A  light  boat,  adapted  for  speed  or  swiftness; 
for  the  quick  impulse  of  the  oars. 

For  hourely  the  riuer  ranne  more  violently  then  other 
rrainst  vs,  and  the  barge,  u-hei  /"/■«,  and  shippes  bnate  of 
aptainc  (iiffnrd  and  Captaine  Calliebl,  had  spent  all  their 
rouisions. — Ilacklutjl.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  645. 

I  tooke  a  resolution  with  my  selfe,  hauing  dismissed  Me- 
atonon  vpon  aransome  agreed  for,  and  sent  his  sonne  into 
le  pinnesse  to  Roanoak,  to  enter  presently  so  farre  into  tha 
tier  with  two  double  whini?*,  and  fortle  persons  one  or 
ther,  as  I  could  haue  victuall  to  cary  vs.— Id.  lb.  p.  257. 

What  was  his  club  he  made  his  boat, 

And  in  his  oaken  club  dotli  float, 
As  safe  as  in  a  wherry. — Drayton.  Nymphidia. 

The  boat  was  about  the  bigness  of  a  Gravesend  wherry, 
tid  was  used  purposely  to  carry  passengers,  having  a  small 
covering  overhead  to  keep  them  dry  when  it  rained. 

Damfier.  Voyages,  an.  1688. 


While  Tb.iles  waits  the  wherry  that  contains 
.  Of  dis>ipittd  wealth  the  small  remains. 
On  Thames'  banks,  in  silent  thought  we  stood 
Where  Greenwich  smiles  upon  the  silver  flood. 

Johnson.  London. 

WHERVE.  There  is  no  corresponding  word 
in  the  original,  nor  has  the  word  occurred  else- 
where :  but  it  is  probably  formed  from  the  A.  S. 
Hweorf-an,  volvere. 

So  line,  so  round,  and  even  a  thread  she  [the  spider] 
BPinnes.  hanging  thereunto  herselfe,  and  using  the  weight 
of  her  own  bodie  instead  of  a  whtrve ;  that  a  wonder  it  is 
to  see— Holland.  Plinic,  b.  xi.  c.  24. 

Dut.   Wetien  ;     Ger.   Wctzen  ; 
aouere,   incitare, 


WHET,  v.  \  Dut.  Wetta 
Whet,  n.  >  AS.  Hwettan, 
Whe'tteh.  J  instigare; — 


To  sharpen;  to  give  sharpness  or  acuteness, 
an  acute  or  sharp  edge  ;  to  edge  or  egg  ;  to  sti- 
mulate, to  incite. 


Assaying  how  hir  speares  were  whette. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  Is  Cres.  b.  v. 
A  whetstone  is  no  kerning  instrument 
But  yet  it  maketh  sharpe  Kerning  tolis.— Id.  lb.  b.  i. 
Come  let's  to  dinner,  and  when  I  am  well  whetted  with 
Mine    have  at  her. 

Beaum.  Is  F letch.   Wit  without  Money,  Act  ii. 

Empe.  No  more,  I  have  too  much  on't, 
So  much  by  you,  you  whelters  of  my  follies, 
Ye  angel  formers  of  my  sins,  but  devils  ; 
Where  is  your  cunning  now  ? 

Id.   Valentinian,  Act  iv.  EC.  1. 

For  if  euery  liousholde  haue  one  or  two  to  cracke  nuts, 
grinde  shels,  whet  copper,  and  sometimes  other  stones  for 
hatched,  they  have  ynough. 

Haclduyl.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  275. 

The  rashenesse  of  their  tongues  is  turned  to  swordes, 

which  (beleue  me)  Philotas  hath  whetted  to  my  destructio. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  162. 

l'ad  rather.  I, 

Be  like  a  whet-stone,  that  an  edge  can  put 

On  Steele,  though't  selfe  he  dull,  and  cannot  cut. 

B.  Jonson.  Horace.   Art  of  Poetrie. 
One  who  at  sight  of  supper  open'd  wide 
His  jaws  before,  and  whetted  grinders  try'd  ; 
Now  only  yawns  and  waits  tu  be  supply'd. 

Drtjden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 


You  would  not  think  how  heartily  he'll  eat—  Id.  Sat. 
Dili! 
oilier  —South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

The  air  upon  Banstead  Downs  is  nothing  to  it  for  awhel- 
ttr ;  yet  I  never  see  it.  hut  the  spirit  of  famine  appears 
to  me. —Confrere.   Lore  for  Love,  Act  i. 

For  want  of  this  capacity,  the  world  is  filled  with  whelters, 
exercising 


who  for  want  of  thinking,  are  forced  to  he 
their  feeling,  or  taste.—  Spectator,  No.  222, 

The  ends  of  them  [teeth],  both  in  the  under  and  upper 
jaw.  are  rublietl  with  ;i  kind  of  ulu-tslone,  by  a  very  trouble- 
some and  painful  ot.er.'iteui,  till  they  nre  perfectly  even  and 
flat,  so  that  they  ram  nt  l-.se  less  then  half  a  line  in  their 
length  —Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

WHE'THER.  Gnth.  Uwathar ;  A.  S.  Hwcclher, 
hwiethe.rc  ;   Dut.  Weder;  Ger.  Weder. 

Thither,  is,  that  there,  (that,  the  place  ;  that 
specific  place;)  and  Whither  is,  what  or  irhich 
place ;  what,  which  end,  or  object  moved  to  or 
from: —  Whether,  the  same  word  (with  the  mere 
difference  of  a  letter),  implies,  noun — 

Whether  daughter,  whether  side, — which  daugh- 
ter, which  side,  of  the  daughters  there,  the  side 
there,  before  him,  in  the  sight  or  view,  in  thf  mind 
or  thoutrht ;  what  or  which  of  two  or  several. 

See  Who. 


.   Sldi    I 


i  sorwe  ys  herte  dr< 


And  nolheles  he  wendeageyn  to  the  other  with  muche  wo. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  33. 
Wether  of  hem  betcre  were,  strong  it  was  to  wyte. 

Id.  p,  217. 
k  wlicdir  Ihci  wild  to  wetre,  or  thei  wild  nouht. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  135. 


carpenter  ; 

If  ony  n 

techinge :  t 


WHI 

S:  s,iik-Ti.  fro  whennes  this  widon 
his  t  Whrth.fr  i*  not  this  the  soot 
lis  modir  be  not  seed  Marie. 

lVid.f.  Matt. 
do  liis  wille  he  sehal  knowe  c 
i  of  God  or  I  speke  of  niysilf. 

Id.  Jon, 

For  she  that  doth  me  all  this  wo  endure 
Ke  receeth  never,  wh.-H^r  I  binke  or  frete. 

Chaucer.   The  Kn  ig  htes  Talc,  V. 

Now  chese  yourselven  whrlher,  that  you  liketh,  [of 

thinges  twey.] — Id.   li'if  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v. 

Wher  me  was  wo,  it  is  no  question 
I  cannot  make  of  it  description. 

Id.   The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  1 

And  so  wrought. 

That  whan  Ihf  father  him  bethought, 
And  sighe  to  whether  side  it  drougli, 


Howe  Perse  an  it  his  I  ^ 
Hath  so  thenvious  belles 
That  he  hath  sl.r.nc  Ins  c 


Gower.  Con.  A. 


i  douhtfull  balance  hone-, 
it  would  incline, 


Wheth 

WHEY 


3  list  to  fight,  may  fight 
ir  challenges  yee  may  pi 

1  haue  the  hag,  or  hold  t 


!  lady  s 


Id.  lb. 


HEY.     ^ 

#■*    \ 

HE'yISH.  J    t 


See  Whig.  A.$.Hiva>g:  Dut. 
Wet/.  Martinius  (says  Junius) 
suspects  from  the  Lat.  Uvidus, 
as  ivhet/  is  the  watery  portion  of  milk.  Perhaps 
from  the  Ger.  Welch,  Dut.  Wei/dt,  macerates. 
It  is  applied  to — 

The  watery  portion  of  milk  ;  to  any  thing  pale, 
(as  if  steeped  or  sodden,)  as  a  whey  face. 
— How  he  shook  the  king. 


Kiin  into  irli 
Like  a  cold  \ 


He  told  his  c 
orrow  of  heart 
hance  indeed, 


>od  upon  his  brow, 
Beaum.  $  Fletch.  Philaster,  Act  i 


■  and  great 
holy  fast  of  Lent,  by 
:  pleasure  ;  for  when 
le  of  the  wey  started 


-Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience, 


■hii 


Dthi 


Nor  last  forget  thy  faithful  dngs  :  but  feed 
With  fat'ning  whey  the  mastiffs  gen'rous  breed  ; 
Ami  Spartan  race  .    v,lm  fur  [lie  fold's  relief 
Will  prosecute  with  cries  the  nightly  thief. 

Dryden.    Virgil.  Georgia 


The  must,  of  pallid  hue.  declares  the  soil 
Devoid  of  spirit ;  wretehed  he  that  quaffs 

Such  irhftjiih  liquois;  o!'t  with  colic  pangs, 
With  pungent  culic  paim-  i;i».tress\l  he'tl  roar, 
And  toss,  and  turn,  and  curse  th'  unwholesome  draught. 
J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

Her  spreading  hands  bear  down  the  gathering  curd, 
Which  hard  and  harder  grows  ;  till,  clear  and  thin. 
The  green  whetfti&m  separate. — Dodsteg.  Agriculture,  c.  3. 

WHICH.  )       Goth.  Hwilecks;     A.  S.  Hwilc ; 
Wmi.K.      (Ger.   Welch,   wclche s    Dut.  Welch, 
wetche;   Sw.  Hwil/ten. 

Which  is  composed  of  who-each.     See  Who. 

Me  [men]  nuste  [wist  not,] 

Wuch  was  on.  in-  tvirh  «j3  ether,  ne  to  wain  me  roygte 
truste.— It.  Gloucester,  p.  120. 


he  seisyne,  with  full  grete  honoure. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  72 
i  net  inowc,  on  tohitk  thei  mot  alie.— - Id.  p.  224 

e  and  mylde  speehe.  and  men  of  on  wil 
!  wil  love  iedeth  to  oure  T.ordes  place. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  257 


clergle. 

For  if  ye  loven  him  that  loven  you,  what  neede  shulen  ye 
avel  tvac.'ner  puppl'.cons  don  not  this!—  Wiclif.  Halt,  c.  6.  I 


l  sone  as  he  hath  luked  on  himself,  he  goeth  his 
forgetteth  immediately  uhot  ;,.■  fashion  was  [what 
f  one  hee  was,  1583].— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


And  now  I 
name  whiche  t 


This  Alein  al  fore/at  1 
Al  was  out  of  his  mitt 
What,  whilke  way  is 


ore  in  the  yvorlde.  but  iltev  'ire  in 
thee.  Wholy  father  kepe  inihyne 
ic  thou  haste  tteuen  me,  that  tiiey 
-Bible,  1551.  lb. 


ii'i,  .■■./.  Maiihew,  c.  :t. 


Chaucer.   The  [teres  Tate,  \ 


But  herkeneth  me.  and  stenteth  noist 
Whiche  a  miracle  tlier  befell  anon. 

Id.   TheKr. 


I  oh'pe  him  so  by  Seint  Denis  of  France 
To  han  the  more  cause  of  acquaintance 
Of  you,  which  I  have  loved  specially 
Aboven  alle  women  sikerlv. 

Id.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  \ 

In  London  was  a  preest,  an  annuellere, 
'I'll  it  therein  dwelled  liaiUle  many  a  yere, 
Which  yvas  so  plesant  and  so  servisable. 

Id.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  \ 


He  shall  draw  in 
The  fortunes  oft 
The  whiche  no  rr 
Maie  knowe,  but 

Whiche  ot  Lanea 


.vorldes  chance, 
in  his  persone 
t  God  alone. — Go 


Con.  a.  r.-ui. 


all  reason  wolde  this, 

t  vnto  him.  whiche  the  head  is, 

he  sh.iMe  eke  their  trouth  alowe 
i  all  his  herte. 


When  they  had  gone  thorow  out  the  yle  vnto  the  city  of 

Paphos,    they  feud  a   certayne   sorcerer,  a  false   prophete 

whiche  was  a  Jeyve.  named    Bariesu.  whiche  was  with  the 

ruler  of  the  countrey,  one  Sergius  Paulus.  a  prudent  man. 

Bible,  1551.  Acts  c.  13. 

And  foorth  they  passe  with  pleasure  forward  led, 
Joying  to  heare  the  birries  sweete  harmony. 
It'hich.  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dred, 
Seetu'd  in  their  song  to  scorne  the  eruell  sky 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  i.  c.  1. 


WHIFF,  n.  -\  A.  ?.  Wafl-an,  to  speak 
Whiff,  v.  foolishly;    wafl-ac,  an    idlc- 

Whi'ffle,  n.  [headed  fellow ;  perhaps 
Whi'ffle,  v.  [  formed  upon  the  verb  to  waff 
M'hi'ffler.  or  wave.     A  whiff,— 

Whi'ffling,  n.  )  A  waff  or  waft ;  as  much 
air  as  is  produced  bv  wniiny  (e.g-.  a  fan) ;  a  slight 
blast,  a  puff.      To  whiff,— 

To  breathe,  exhale,  expire,  emit — a  slight  blast 
or  puff.     To  whiffle,— 

To  move  ;  to  stir  with  a  slight  blast ;  to  pulT  or 
blow  about  or  away;  to  change  or  turn,  to  veer 
with  every  wind;  "to  blow  a  sli«ht  wind-instru- 
ment, as  a  fife,  a  pipe.      A  whijfler, — 

A  blower,  a  piper  ;  one  who  chancres  with  every 
wind,  who  makes  frequent  noise  to  little  pur. 
pose. 


WHI 

The  smoke  took  liim  [EmpedoclesJ,  and  nhifl  1 
a  feather,  all  soot  .jiul  i  mihels,  coming  nut  rif  that  en 

Doe  we  not  laugh  at  the  groome  that  i,  proud 

borrowed  ckuine  >— Bp.  Hall.   The  Righteous  Mamm 

If  there  do  hut  an  earthly  prime  come  over,  what  p 
there  is  to  see  him  !  so  as  there  is  need  of  ushers  ..r  w 
to  stave  off  the  multitude. — Id.  Her.  on  James,  iv.  6. 

Mill.  'Tis  a  phrase  a  la-mode,  sir.  and  is  us'd  in  < 
sation  now,  as  a  w'ujf  of  tunacon  was  formerly,  in  tin 
of  a  discourse,  for  a  thinking  while. 

Brydm.  Sir  Martin  War-All, 

I  lighted  it  at  a  little  wax  candle  that  stood  hefnre 


Two  days  hofor 
aintly.— Id    lb. 


he  south,  with  far 
i'rse  of  Winds,  c.  6. 

vind  ,■■),, tlt.-.t  about 


Oor  fine  youue;  ladies  readily  fail  m  with  the  direction  of 


Of  st.il.~.Mi.i,u-l°  I. Til 
That  law  has  liccoe'd. 


WHIG,  or)       See  Whey.      Applied  to  whey  : 
Wig.  t  to  any  thing  made  with  whey.      In 

Nottinghamshire — 

A  kind  of  bun  or  light  cake  is  so  called. 


Hauing  heen 
Moses  law,  the!  could  n. 
lieail  chantee.—  Udal.  L. 


Sir  T.  More.    Workcs,  yi.  Ids. 
accustomed  to  ye  olde  soure  whig  of 


To  nine  Rood  stmuaclis,  witli  our  wigg, 
At  last  we  got  a  roasting  pigg, 
This  dyet  was  our  bounds. 

A  P<>,.-m  ollnhotcd  lo  Browne. 

WHIG.  .         See    the    quotation    from 

Whi'qgish.       I  Burnet.      Dr.  Jamieson    men- 
Whi'ggishly.   ftions  a  MS.  p. .em  called,  The 
Whi'gcism.       J    Whig, tamer    Road  into    Erlin- 
burtjhe,  Nov.  1628.      He  also  cites  at  length  from 
Burnet ;   and  as  follows  from  Woodrow  :  — 

"  The  poor  honest  people,  who  were  in  raillery 
called  irhiuys,  from  a  kind  of  milk  they  were  forced 
to  drink  in  their  wandrings  and  straits,  became 
name- fathers  to  all  who  espoused  the  interest  of 
liberty  and  property  through  Britain  and  Ireland." 
mi.  vol.  i.  p.  263. 

From  a  word  wliiyijam.  used  in  driving  their  horses,  all 
that  drove  were  called  the  rrlioyamors,  and  shorter  the 
whiggs. — Burnet.  Own  Times,  b.  i. 


This  was  called  the  wfi'.igainors'  inroa 
that,  all  that  opposed  the  court  came  i 
called   whigys :    and  from  Scotland  the 

distinction. -M.  lb. 

A  noise  was  made  of  arbitrary  sway  ; 


after 


Drgden.  Dulre  of  Guise,  Pro]. 


Dryden.  Duke,  of  Guise,  Pro!. 


ax]  was  a  phv.ieian  in  the  parliament  army, 
eing  trh"iqi.hl><  ilielined.  was  deprived  of  that 


Irl.    .llfU.o  ' 


Burke.  Appeal  from  Ike  New  to  the  Old  Ifliigs,  (1791. 1 
WHILE,  n.\  See  Awhile.  A.  S.  Hwile : 
While,  v.      I  Dot.  w;;ie. 


Whilst. 


ed  generally  to 
ne  of  taking  a 


Whil-es, — time,  that  or  which. 
Whilst, — a  corruption  of  whiles.      To  while, — 
To  pass  away,  or  spend  time,  in  doing  some- 
thing merely  to  pass  it  away  ;  without  hnguur  or 
wtv.risamieness. 

A  batayle  ther  was  while  ill  the  contrc  of  Rome. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  9. 
Tho  was  Traben  al  a  lord,  the  icyle  yt  wolde  laste. 


Wat  shulde  we  ^ 
Helpetb  me  now 


<■  and  season  that  Vter  was  thus  gone  agayne 

man  in   pin  -ike,  L;   tin-  in'ty  cement  of  Pas- 
imto  Aurey.—  Falrunn.  Cf/rmn/cle,  c.  95. 


(The  < 


,  chicken,  let's  go  ! 


i's  Welcome  at  Bolsovcr. 
!  place  of  strength 


Beaum.  §  Fletch.  Bonduca,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
Eustace,  be  happy,  whiles  poor  Charles  is  patient. 

Id.   The  Elder  Brother,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
Whilst  with  delight  of  liiat  he  wisely  spake. 
Those  quests  beguiled,  del  le-guile  their  eyes 
Oi'kiiallv  sleepe,  tl:at  did  llieui  ouertake. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
Isa.  Let  it  suffice  you  have  it,  it  was  never  mine,  tfiiilesf 
Beaum.  §  Fletch.    Wit  without  Money,  Act  iv. 
But  thou  art  gone,  and  these  are  gone  with  thee, 
And  ail  are  dead  hut  toy  dear  memorie  ; 
That  shall  out  live  lliee,  and  shall  ever  spring 
Whitest  there  are  pipes,  or  ioilv  -le,  herds  sing. 

Id.   The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  i. 

You  did  kneel  to  me, 

Whitest  I  stood  sluhhorn  am!  regardless  by, 

And  like  a  god  incensed,  gave  no  ear 

To  all  your  prayers.— Id.  A  King  St  No  King,  Act  iii. 


H 

Fr.  Well  make 

■our  mirth,  the  whilst  1  b 

uldhave  better  thoughts 
Id.   The  Night 

Walker,  Act  i. 

B 

P. 

A 

ut  his  sad  fathers  armes  with  blond  deflld, 

e  left  his  lofty  steed  with  golden  sell, 
id  goodly  gorgeous  barbes  him  found  not  thea 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 

b.'u.c,2 

Therein  three  sisters  dwelt  of  sundry  sort, 
The  children  of  one  sire  bv  mothers 'three  ; 
Who  Hying  whgloiue  did  dillide  lllis  fort 
To  them  by  equall  shares  in  equall  fee. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. : 


,  *  Fletch.  Monsieur  Thomas 
lediately  sated  with  possess] 


passed  away  of  any  patt  in  ihe  foni  ami  tv.  em  >   leans. 

Id.  No.  44S. 


WHIM, 
Whi'mli 

Whi'msf. 
Whi'msi: 
Whi'msi. 
Whi'msh 


Dut.  Wemelen,    circuin- 
re,    circumversare,    fre- 


or  turn  about,  to 
change  lVnpieuily, 


Whi'msicalnf. 
A  light  turn  of  fancy  ;   a  fancy,  a  wilful  thought 
of  the  moment ;  a  caprice,  a  freak. 

Knit  with  a  trim  tram 

Uppon  her  brayne  panne. — Skellon.  Elinour  Rummivg. 
Caca.  Be  cozen'd  by  a  thing  of  clouts,  a  she  moth, 


ace  a  Wife,  Act  V. 
or  three  graling 


very! 


Viola.  I  pray  forgive  me,  and  let  me 
first  quarter. 

Moth.    Go.   whimliny.   and  fetch   twt 

loaves  out  of  the  kitcliing,  to  make  gingi 

Id.  T, 

But  I  forget  my  business,  I  thank  yc  : 

1  have  a  thousand  wkimseys  in  my  bra 

Id.    Women  Pi 

'lis  such  a  trouble  to  be  married  too, 


\ld,  Bute  a  Wife  $■  have  a  Wife, 
Make  it  a  point,  dear  Marquis  !  or  a  pique. 


Pope,  r.isun  ,ji,  Man,  Ep.  2. 

Now  Petulant?  all's  over,  all's  well  !  gad.  my  head  begins 

>  rch/nt  it  about— why  do*!  Ihuu  net  speak  ?  thou  art  both 
s  drunk  and  as  mute  as  a  fish. 

Cotigrevc.    Way  of  the  World,  Act  iv. 


Less  mad  the  v,  mlesl  ; 


Pope.  Moral  Essay,  Ep.  3. 
fa  mail  that  is  lodg'd'ina 


From  this  and  their  [penguins]  white  hollies.  Pi 
Narborough  has  »'/me  wee/  \y  iik<  led  Ihem  to  little  cl 
standing  up  in  white  aprons.— Anton.   Voyages,  b.  i. 


Every  one  values  Mr.  Pope,  but  every  oi 
lason  ;  one  for  bis  grave  behaviour  ;  anot 
calness,  Sic. — Pope.  Letter  to  M.  Blount. 


la-t  every  man  enjoy  1 


,  him  >.  — Churchill.   CI,,,:!, 


WHIMP,  v.         ~\ 
Whi'mpeb,  v.         V  ' 
Wiii'mpering,  n.  )  t 


Latimer  writes—  Whiui/ir. 
The  Ger.  Wimmern  <  Wach. 
says)  is  Jammern  (pie- 
fixolK);   in   A.'  S.  Geomrian   (gemere),  to  moan, 
sigh  or  sob. 

To  cry  fretfully,  peevishly  (without  clamour.) 
S.  Paul  6aid,  there  shall  be  intractabilts,  that  will  wltimpe 


shall 


Lutuuu:  Set:  b.joieK.Edlc.  VI.  Tld  Match. 


We  lie  not  in  spirit  mery  therewith,  hut  line  in  puling 
and  whimpering  &  heuines  of  hert,  to  Jfe  discofort  of  our  self 
&  the  yt  are  about  vs.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  90. 

Cock.  What  was  there  in  thy  purse,  thou  keep'st  such  a 
whimpering  I  was  the  lease  of  thy  house  in  it  ? 

£.  Jonson.  The  Gipsies  Metamorphosed. 

If  they  were  sensible  of  their  sins  indeed,  they  would  use 
the  grace  of  God  to  overcome  them,  till  at  last  tlicy  arriv'd 
at  victory  ;  ami  nut  si  ill  cciiitinue  m  a  stale  uf  whimpering 
and  complaining.— Glanvill,  Ess.  7. 

Al-iughiner,  toyin?,  wheedling,  whimpering  she, 

Shall  make  him  am  ik-  mi  a  gossip's  message, 

And  take  the  distaff  With  a  hand  as  peuitent 

As  e'er  did  Hercules.  Howe.  Jane  Shore,  Act  i. 

WHIN.  The  thorny  broom ;  usually  derived 
from  the  Welsh  Chvnjnn. 

"With  whim  or  with  furzes,  thy  hovell  renew, 
For  turf  and  for  sedge,  for  to  bake  and  to  brew. 

Tusser.   Husbandry.  June. 

A,  S.  Wanian; 

plorare,   deflere, 

moan   or   bemoan. 


WHINE,  v,  ^       Goth.TFrtinon; 

Whine,  n.  !   Dut.  Weenen,   pit 

Whi'ner.  (  vagire,   to  moar 

Whi'xing,  n.  J   As  applied,  it  is- 


To  drawl  out  the  tone,  the  murmur  of  lamen- 
tation or  complaint;    to  murmur  out  prolonged 
notes  of  moaning. 
For  as  an  hors.  I  coude  hite  and  whine. 

Chaucer.    If  if  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  59G9. 
And   scraDid   the   dorr  welplich,   and  tcynyd    wyth   his 


And  yet 
ethers   yi    were  willii 
Offered.  —  Udal.  Luke, 


part,  and  ill 
lidden  their 
t  vnto  great 


And  women  he  full  of  whining  for  the 
o  entreat,  and  oft  times  when  they  h; 
luabandea  for  a  light  matter,  it  commeth 
tisturbance. 

Fives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ii. 
2  Snht.  Here  will  be  trim  piping  anon  &  whining, 

When  in  -v  lieaMhe  news  once. 

Beaum.  fr  Fietch.  The  Loyal  Subject,  Act  i.  s 
This  wimpled,  uhtjnina.  purhlinde  waiward  boy, 
This  Bignior  Junios  gyant  dwarfe,  don  Cupid. 

Shakespeare,  Loue's  Labour  Lost,  Act  iii.  s 


WHI 

And  whingers,  now  in  friendship  bar* 
The  social  meal  to  pact  and  share. 

Had  found  a  bloody  sheath 
Twist  truce  and  war  ;  such  sudden  change 
Was  nut  unfrequent,  nor  held  strange. 

Scull.  Lay  o/  the  Last  Minstrel,  c.  5. 

WHINNY,  v.     In  Lat. Hinnire.to  neigh,  (qv.) 
And  tlio  he  were  as  naked  as  my  nail, 
Yet  he  could  whinny  then,  aod  wag  the  tail. 

Drayton.  The  Moon-Calf. 

W  H I P,  v.        }       A.  S.  Weop-an ,  Dut.  Wiepen, 
Whip,  n.  j  to  scou 

scourge,    to   lash 
to   strike   with 
fasten  or  confii 
rap  or  enfold  by  any  thing  (lash,  string,  thread) 
thrown  or  east ;  to  put  or  patch,  to  stitch,  hastily 
together;  to  do  or  perform  any  thing  with  a  mere 
throw  or  cast,  by  a  quick  active  movement, 
that  I  have  told  thee  forth  my  tale 


hip,  7i.  I  to  scourge. 

hi'pper.  V  To  scou 
hi'pping,  n.  I  throw  out, 
hi'pster.      J  lash ;  to  fas 


Oft 


nyself  hath  ben  the  whippe.) 
i  chesen  wheder  thou  wolt  si 
hat  I  shal  ahrnche. 
Chaucer.   Wif  of  Bathes  Prol. 


,'•■• 


575S. 

And  tlierfore, 

Despeire  you  not,  but  haveth  in  memorie,  ' 

Peraventure  she  may  he  your  purgatnrie; 

She  may  be  Goddes  mene  and  Goddes  ivhippe. 

Id.  Marchanles  Tale,  V.  9546. 

And  thus  myn  honde  ayene  the  pricke 

I  hurte,  and  hatie  done  many  a  daie, 

And  go  so  forth  as  I  go  maie 

Full  ofte  bilynge  on  my  lippe. 

And  make  vnto  my  selfe  a  whippe. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

And  then  -wee  were  constrained  to  beate  and  whip  on  our 
horses. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

Whose  ignorance  is  perceiued  to  come  of  negligence  and 
default,  such  a  one  is  whipped,  and  sometimes  sent  In  prison. 


Id.  lb.  vol. 

lis  taile,  &  whips  aboute.  tur 
Jierin  catcheth  and  receivetl 
d  taketh  no  harme  thereby. 


WHI 

Among-  other  trifling  curiosities  which  b'r.  Solander  por. 
chased  of  them,  was  a  boy's  top.  shaped  exactly  like  those 
which  children  play  with  in  England  ;  and  they  made  signs, 
that  to  make  it  spin  it  was  to  be  whipped. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

WHIR,  v.  }      To  turn  or  move  rapidly;    to 
Whir,  n.     j  hurry   along,   around,   away;     to 

whirl,  (qv.) 

"  To  whir  or  whirrt/  away,  is  to  fly  off  with 

such  a  noise  as  a  partridge  or  moor-cock   makes 

when   it   springs   from   the   ground,"  (Jamieson, 

Supplem. ) 

When  the  stone,  sprung  back  againe  and 


Ear:: 


The  whirring  chariot. 


ah 


By  a  few  demure  looks,  and  affected  whines,  set  off  with 
some  odd,  devotional  postures  and  grimaces,  and  such  other 
■simulation,  cunning  men  will  do  wonders, 
•  I'te-ently  h  s  ior  sanctity,  self-denial, aud 


little 

Sincerity.— South,  vol. 


.  Ser.  11. 


well  as  whine, 
e'er  the  guilt  was  mine. 
Pope.  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue. 
These  pageant  forms  are  whining  Obed's  scorn, 

Id.  Donne  Versified,  Sat.  3. 


And  first  compla: 

These  pageant  fo 
Who  seeks  religion  a 


■  Mr. 


[Cant]  has  been  understood  in 
Res  all  sudden  exclamations, 
and.  in  Pare,   all   praying  and 


whi»i'iti<,    unusi 

preaching,  like  the  unlearned  of  the  Pre" 

Spectator,  No.  147. 
The  eloquence  dictated  by  an  unfeeling  heart,  mistakes 

7"l,,,,r»!: V.  '■"nit  f..rstr..n,-fee:,„i.s,  the  cant  and 

whine  o!  a  mendicant  for  the  pathetic. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

The  sect  of  whiner.  or  grumblers  (for  it  deserves  to  be 

Stigmatized  by  no  very  honourable  name),  furnishes  a  very 

proper  subject  for  ridicule.  * 

Knox.  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  14. 

WHl'NIARD  ;—Ensi»,  Gladius.     Various  ety 

moino-ics  arc  proposed  for  this  word.    See  Simmer, 

ami  Mmshew. 

Whinger  (  Dr.  Jamieson),  is  a  sort  of  hanger. 
(But  llalpho)  looking  about,  beheld  pernicion 
i  in  ; 

Wne<"»wa  '-n'udiiras  M.i.c  2 


In  fight,  be  sets  l 
taile  to  the  enemie, 
strokes  of  the  aspis, 

Holland.  Plinie, 

Back  t0  thy  punishment 

False  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings, 
Least  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  t  pursue 
Thy  lingring.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

There  was  in  the  time  of  Gregory  Xth,  about  1275.  as  our     round 
histories  tell  us.  a  brood  of  mad  herelicks,  which  arose  in  I      Thes 
the  church;  whom  they  called  Flagellantes.  ''the  whippers," 
which  went  about  through    France    and   Germany,    lashing 
themselves  to  blood.— Bp.  Hall.   The  Women's  Vail. 

Neither  shall  you,  at  any  time,  ambitiously  affecting  the 
title  of  the  untrussers  or  whippers  of  the  age.  suffer  the  itch 
of  writing  to  over-run  your  performance  in  libel. 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
BamnhyTtiehe  also  mentions  it,  "  whipsters,  that  having 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  their  stocke  to  be  paid  two  or 
three  for  one.  upon  their  reti 
too,  Shakspeare. 

Id.  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Pup.  Jade!  cart!  and  clown  !  Oforal 
Three  knotted  cord  '.—Id.  Tale  of  a  Tub, 

Phebus  when 

He  broke  his  whipslpch,  and  exclaim'd  against 
The  horses  of  the  sun,  but  whisper'd  to 
The  loudness  of  his  fury. 

Beaum.  %  Fietch.   Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i.  sc.  2 
d  become 


H<w.  Tnis  is  one  of  bis  magical  raptures. 

?orp.  I  do  vililie  your  censure,  ynu   demand  if  I  am 

Ity,  whir  says  my  cloak  by  a  trick  of  legerdemain,  now  I 
not  guilty,  1  am  guarded  with  innocence,  pure  silver 


Beaum.  $,■  Fietch.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  v. 
And  so  with  that,  they  llapt  the  door  full  in  my  face,  and 
ave  me  such  a  whnrr  here— I  thought  they  bad  beaten  my 
rains  out  ! — Vanburgh.  A  Journey  to  London,  Act  ii.  sc.  I, 
See  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings. 

Pope.   Windsor  Forest, 


WHIRL,  v.  ~)  A.  S.  Wart-en,  ymb-wcerlan. 
Whirl,  n.  1  eircumire,  circumagere,  to  go 
Whirl-pool,  .'or  run  round,  to  drive  round; 
Whi'rlwind.  )  Ger.  Wirbel.  vortex,  werlien, 
vertere ;  Dut.  Wervel,  wcrrelen.  wen-en ;  Sw. 
Hwirf-wel.  hwe.rf-wa:  A.  S.  Hwirfinn,  hweorfian. 
The  frequentative  of  hwerfian  would  be  hwirfelan, 
and  this,  by  dropping  the  aspirate  and  the  letter/",  J 
would  become  wirl,  or  warl-an.  See  To  Ht.nL. 
To  run  round  ;  to  drive,  or  force,  or  hurry 
to  throw  or  cast  round. 


ese  ben  vellis  withouten  watir,  and  mystis  dryuun 
U'hnrlunq,.  wvndis.  In  ■:.  biche  the  tllicke  myst  of  derk- 
s  is  reserued.—  Wiclif.  2  Pel.  c.  2. 

gb'e  ban  not  come  to  the  tier  able  to  be  toucbid.  and 

the   whirelwynd  and  myist  and 

trurnpe,  and  voice  of  wordis.  which 

iden  hem,  that  the  word  scbulde  not 


iun'of  ti 

i. — Id.  Ebrewis, 


.  12. 


i  from  Rome,"  &c.  Thus 
rmoar,  Act  ii.  sc.  1.  Note. 
a  of  whip-cord, 


Heloos'd  [al  lost] 
But  laying  fast  boh 
Preseiv  \i  his  seat. 


II  whinyard  irevr.—l 
I  whinyard.  and  the  I 


Cau'st  thou  give  way  to  dotage? 

The  jest  of  fools  !    No  !  'tis  impossible  : 

Revenge  shall  rouze,  and  with  her  iron  whips 

Lash  forth  this  lazy  ague  from  my  blood. 

Rowe.  Ambitious  Step-mother,  Act  iii. 

Let  rules  be  fix'd  that  may  our  rage  contain, 

And  punish  faults  with  a  proportion^!  pain; 

And  do  not  Hay  him  who  deserres  alone 

A  whipping  for  the  fault  that  he  hath  done. 

Creech.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  3. 

An*  if  she  had  stirr'd  out  of  doors,  there  were  whipsters 
abroad,  i'  faith.— Dryden.  Sir  Martin  Mar-All,  Act  iv. 

They  must  first  prove  that  the  body  cannot  be  kept  under 
by  a  vertuous  mind,  and  that  the  mind  cannot  be  made 
vertuoua,  but  by  a  scourge ;  and  consequently  that  thongs 
and  whipcord  are  means  of  grace  and  things  necessary  to 
salvation.— SoarVi,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

Lear.  Now  what  say  you,  Mr.  Flame-fire?  I  shall  have 
the  whiphund  of  you  presently.— Vanburgh.  Esop,  Act  v. 

He  had  two  whip-saws  on  hoard,  which  he  brought  out  of 
England,  and  four  or  five  men  that  knew  the  use  of  them, 
for  they  had  been  sawyers  in  Jamaica. 

Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1GS6. 

But  while  I  was  musing  on  the  sudden  altercation  of  the 
sea.  our  vessel  struck  on  a  rock,  with  such  force  that  the 
wliipilaff  threw  me  down  on  my  back,— Id.  lb.  an.  1675. 
2182  — ■ 


We  bad  oftentimes,  as  -we  sailed  along  the  coast,  great 
ttes,  the  water  as  it  were  whirling  and  ouerfalling.  as  if  it 
tre  the  fall  of  some  great  water  through  a  bridge. 

Haclduyl.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  113. 
And  the  vseof  the  earescoulde  notserue  for  one  to  reeeiua 
linsell  &  comfort  at  another,  ynvvude  whvrted  snemongest 
e  leaues,  and  the  shakinrrofys  bowes  made  sucbe  a  noi  se. 


Whirelponles  and  f 


Brende.  Quinlus  Curlius.  fol.  US. 
ions  are  caused  of  such  other  vebe- 
in  the  midriest  of  the  sea.  but  also 
in  creeks  &  streights.— Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 

But  when  wee  would  baue  entred  into  an  harbour,  the 
land  being  very  high  on  euery  side,  there  came  such  flawea 
of  winde  and  terrible  whirtrwinds,  that  we  were  not  able  In 
beare  in— Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  235. 

Merch.  'Tis  well,  it  should  be  so,  I'm  glad  the  girl 
Is  found  so  tractable. 

Hum.  ,Nay  she  must  whirl 
From  hence,  and  vou  must  wink. 

Beaum.  $■  Fietch.  Knight  of  Ihe  Burning  Pestle,  Act  li. 
Phi.  Tis  a  strange  turne. 
Lisa.  The  whirligigs  of  V 


Id.  The  Coronation,  Act  iii. 

whirlebnnes  of  their  hips,  ahout 

t  if  they 


The  hollow  hetchell 
which  their  hucklebones  turne,  worke  tb 
be  brought  into  ashes.— Holland.  Plinie, 

If  the  clift  or  breach  bee  not  great,  so  that  the  wind  be 
constrained  to  turn  round,  to  rol  and  uhirle  in  his  descent, 
without  lire,  that  is  to  say  lightning,   it  makes  a  whirls- 

pujfe  or  ghust  called  Typhen Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  43. 

Would  to  heaven. 

In  wreak  of  my  misfortunes,  I  were  turn'd 

To  some  fair  water-nymph,  that,  set  upon 

The  deepest  whirl-pit  at  the  rav'nous  seas, 

My  adamantine  eyes  might  headlong  hale 

This  iron  world  to  me.  and  drown  it  all. 
J3,  Jonson,  Lairg  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  U.  sc.  3,1 


WHI 


.  sinke  a  ship. — Holland.  PI 


Vliirl'd  from  a  slinr:,  or  from  an  engine  thrown, 
Amid  the  foes,  so  llies  a  mighty  stone. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Mctam. 

The  rapid  motion,  and  whirl  of  things  here  below,  intcr- 

beings  ahove.—  Soulh,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

The  csestus,  or  whirlbatls.  describ'd  by  Virgil,  in  his  fifth 
JEneid  :  and  this  was  the  most  dangerous  of  till  the  rest. 

Dnjden.  Persists,  Sat.  i.  Note  8. 
Round  the  rough  castle  shrilly 


iMil 


The  s 


"I"" 


nigl 


He  might  give  the  earth  a  twir 
rcn.  Liglil  r./.\ ulmt. 


WHISK,  v.  \  Dut.  Winch,  wtschen ;  Ger. 
WniSK.it.  Wiidiea;    Sw.  Wiscn.  tergerc, 

Whisker.  I  detergere;   to  wipe  awnv. 

Whi'skered.  t  To  wipe  away  ;  to  brush,  to 
Whi'sking,  n.  sweep  away  (by  a  quick,  light 
Whi'sky.  J  motion  or    action);    to  move 

with  quick,  swooping,  brushing  action. 

A  whisk  is  applied  to  a  quick,  sweeping  motion  ; 
also  to  a  kind  of  brush  or  broom  adapted  to  its 
use. 

A  whisker  of  hair — so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  whisk  ,■  formed  of  long  slender  matc- 


Ol   Almighty  God  —Skellon.    IVky  c 


};>j,i'.  Moral  Essays, 


Achilles  kiss'd  her,  and  Patroclus  kiss'd  her:  nay,  and 
old  Nestor  put  aside  his  gray  heard  and  brush'd  her  "with 
his  whiskers. — Dryden.  Troyl.  i\-  Cres.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

There  whisks  his  brush. 

And  perks  bis  ears,  and  cries  and  stamps  aloud, 

With  all  the  piettiness  M  l'.-igu'd  alarm, 

And  anger  insignificantly  fierce.— Cowper.  Task,  b.  vi. 

From  his  helmet  is  a  guard  of  mail,  which  covers  his 
reck,  and  rises  to  his  lips  ;  over  which  flow  two  great  whis- 
kers.— Pennant.   JuurrK'r  frmu  Cuester,   p.  29. 

A  countless  clan,  despoil  the  lowland  cane. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar-Cane,  b.  ii. 

The  omnipotent  magician.  Brown,  appears  ! 

Down  falls  the  venerable  pile,  th'  abode 

Of  our  forefathers— a  grave  whisker 'd  race, 

But  tasteless.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 

Without  there  was  an  air 

Jlut  rooms  for  servants,  horses,  whiskies,  gigs, 

And  walls  for  peaches 

Crabbe.  Tales  oj  the  Ua.ll,  b.  viii. 


WHI'SPER,  v.  -\         Dut.  Wisperen,   wispekn, 

Ger.   Wispeln, 

'hich  Wachter  derives  from 

Lat.   Sihilure.)       Sw. 

Hwiska,     A.  S.  Hwisprian, 

suomisse  loqui,  murmurare. 

To  speak  in  a  low  voice.     See  the  quotation 
from  Bacon. 


WHI'SPER,  v.  -\ 
Whi'sper,  n.        I  insi 
Whi'sperer.         >  (wh 

Whi'spering,  n.       the 
Whi'sperjngly.  J   Hw 


st  is  in  that  place, 
i  tilled  full  of  tidings, 
ide  or  of  whisperings. 


House  of  Fame,  b.  iii 


At  these  wordes  ye  people  began  toiWi/./vr: 
SiAii'  .s,Tn.'tL'ly,  that  the  voyce  was   neither  1 

tih'h.e,  bill  .is  it  were  the  suuliiV  ul"  a  swarnK- 


A 

all  these  wore 

es  that 

e  spake 

before  eu 

eryn 

their  peace  ;   but  \ 

urynge 

l"     ""." 

lie  parceyued 

Be 

ners.  F 

oissarl. 

Cronycle 

vol 

.  lit-  i 


And  me,  whom  late  the  dart  which  enemies  threw, 
Nor  press  of  Argive  routs  could  make  amaz'd  : 
Each  whisp'riny  wind  hath  power  now  to  fray. 
And  every  sound  to  move  my  doubtful  mind. 

Surrey.   Virgile,  JEneis,  b. ; 
"Who  shall  praise  you,  who  admire? 


»n.  Love  freed  from  Folly. 
whispers  to  another  person, 


Bp.  Taylor.  Bute  of  Conscu 


In  the  speech  of  1 


So  was  the  Titaness  put  downe  and  whist. 
And  Jove  confirm'.!  in  Ins  inijHTiall  sec. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quccne.  Of  MutabWlie,  0.7 
Court'si ed  when  you  have,  and  kiss'd— 
Foot  it  featly.— Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 


-It/ivoi.    Natural!  Historic 


The  list'ning  world  each  whisper  will  befriend 

es  us  name,  an    e  ^^^   ^  K    wmiam^ 


them  at  a  coffee- 

•  me"  and  with  a 


Next  to   these  bawlers,  is  a 

house  which  I  myself  frequent 
man  prettv  well  made  for  seer 
whisper  tells  me  things  which  all  the  town  knows. 

Spectator,  No.  148. 
The  one  is  uttered  vocally,  the  other  whisperinyly. 

Dulyarno.  Deaf  §  Dumb  Man's  Tutor. 

Bishop  Patrick  says,  its  grandeur  is  as  much  above  all 
other  poetry,  as  thunder  is  louder  than  a  whisper. 

Young.  Parody  on  Job,  Note. 

WHIST.  >      Hist,  hust,   hvsh,   arc   the   same 

Whust.  f  word,  with  a  little  variation  in 
sound.     See  Hush. 

To  be,  or  cause  to  be,  to  keep,  silent ;  to  be 
still  nr  quiet. 

Whist, — a  game  at  cards,  at  which  silence  is  to 
be  kept. 

A  whisht  is  when  we  bid  them  hold  their  peace,  that  have 
least  cause  to  speake,  and  can  doe  little  good  with  their 
talking.—  Wilson.  Arte  of  Rhclorique,  p.  202. 

They  u-histpfl  all,  with  fixed  face  attem  : 
When  prince  ^Eneas  from  the  royal  seat 
Thus  gan  to  speak.— Surrey.   J'iryile,  .Ends,  b.  ii. 

They  whusted  all  and  fixt  with  eyes  ententiue,  &c. 

Phaer.  Id.  lb. 
In  silence  then  y-shrowding  him  from  sight, 
For  days  twice  five  days;  he  whist  cd  ;  rind  refused 
To  death,  by  speech,  to  further  any  wight. 

Surrey.   Viryitc.  JEneis,  b.  ii, 
./Eneas  now  about  the  walles  she  leades, 
The  toune  prepared  and  Cartage  welth  to  shew  : 
Offring  to  speke  amid  her 


Then  tvhisted  she. 


6he  whisles.—Id.  io.b.iv. 
Id.  lb* 


I  need  not  tell  ■ 


Jdcon  the  Nativity. 
ve  these  sports  and 


iii.T,   ''.l.cn, 
nn  tugagc- 


WHI'STLE,  v.  -\       The  X.S.Hwistiian,  whiU 

Whi'stle,  n.         V  &n,  sibilare.      Wistle,  fistula, 

Whi'stler.  J  the  etymologists  agree  lo  be 

formed  from  the  sound — ivhis.  or  hicis,  { in  whisper, 

whist,  and  whistle,)   Lye  thinks  was  used  by  our 

Northern  ancestors  to  express — lencm  susurrum. 

A  wind-pipe,  cither  natural  or  artificial  ;  the 
sound  emitted  or  issued  from  it;  any  similar 
sound. 

And  whan  be  rode,  men  might  his  bridel  here 

Chaucer.  Prut,  to  the  Cav/vrtntry  Tales,  v.  171, 
lo  the  bitde  is  belled  with  the  inery  voice  of  the  foulers 


//  n  '  '«<■'    V 


OrV^MillR^VolbiSs'ili^iek    ',U 

B  Jonson.   Tlie  New  Inn.  Act  1.  sc.  I. 
At  last,  to  Trvphon  shee  for  helpe  did  hie 
This  'frxphori  i>  the  ^a-ffodi  surgeon  bight 

That  of  allies  shel'l  w;is  wumght  \miIi  r'nre  delight. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  11, 

. Let's  to  th'  tavern, 

I  have  some  few  crowns  left  yet :  my  whistle  wet  once 
lie  pipe  him  such  a  paven. 

Beaum.  §■  Flcich.  The  Mad  Lover,  Act  ii. 

The  /Egyptian  villains  hung  a  tumbler's  rope  upon  their 

prince,   and   a    piper's   whistle;    hrr.uise    they   called   their 
Ptolomy  by  the  name  of  Am.Iu,  tin  ir  god  <>1  uwsirk.   . 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  24, 


Th-?  whhtliyui  air  amons  the  brandies  roars, 

The  stock  once  smit.— Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,\i.iY. 

through'  his  tune  without  lau»hing,  to  which  at  the  : 
time  he  was  provoked  by  t lie  antic  postures  of  m 
an  drew,  who  was  to  stand  upon  the  stage,  and  pla; 
tricks  in  the  eye  of  the  former.— Spectator,  No.  179. 


it],  siifh  variety  of  <:,?.. 
that  means  spoiled  his 


This  unlucky  wag  danced  to  it  w 
tortious  and  grimaces,  that  the 
foriit-rtr  smiling  upon  him,  and  h- 
whistle,  and  lost  the  prize. — Id.  lb. 

Jack  knew  his  friend,  but  hop'd  in  that  disguise 

He  might  escape  the  most  observing  eyes, 

And  whhtiivg,  ;t-  if  mirunaru'ri  and  gay  ; 

Curried  his  nag,  and  iook'd  another  way. 

Cowper.  Retirement 

WHIT,  or)      A.  S.  Awiht,  (aught,)  wiht,  or 

Wit,  n.       j  hwit ;   Goth.  Waiht. 

Any  thing  known,  seen,  felt ;  any  thing  that 
can  be  seen  or  perceived ;  any  thing,  however 
small  or  minute ;  a  point,  a  bit,  a  moment. 


WH 

For  she  was  fal  aslepe  a  litel  tci»ftf\ 


The  Reves  Tale.  v.  4282. 
to  hym,  and  some  neuer  a  whylte, 


Tlyuers  pane  good  e: 

ache  as  hadde  rather  haue  warre  than  peace 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycl. 


.857. 


He  had  a  sharp  fore-sight,  and  working  wit. 
That  neuer  idle  was,  ne  once  could  rest  a  uoir. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  t>.  u.  c.  9. 
He  was  very  much  the  worse  man  for  it,  but  no  whit  the 
■worse  painter.— Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Coma 


None  of  them  I 


!  decrepit,  and  though  not^ 
ngth. 


I  to  the 
behind  them  in 


WHI 

You  shall  see  the  court  ladies  move  like  goddesses,  as  if 
thev  trode  air-,  they  will  swim  you  their  measures,  like 
whiting-mops,  as  if  their  feet  were  Anns,  and  the  hinges  of 

Beaum.  tf  Fletch.  Love's  Cure,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  was  pleas'd  to  call  it  the  glory  of 

Solomon,  when  he  was  clnth'd  in  the  purest  linen  of  Egypt, 

whose  whiteness  though  very  bright,  yet  it  fell  short  of  the 

natural  whiteness  of  the  lilly.  _         ,    ...       , 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  m.  c.  4. 

And  with  a  clear  and  whitish  inundation, 

Restrains  the  noble  spirits  from  their 


cheerfulness  and  vivacity  .-Coo*.  .First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 
WHITE,  adj.  *\  Goth.  Weils  or  queUs  :  A.  S. 
White,  it.  Bait;  Dat-Wit;  Ger.  Weiss; 

■White,  r.  Svr.Bwitt.     Wachter  suggests 

Wbi'tbly.         >  from  Wissen,   videre,  because  I 
Whi'ten,  v.  irhi/e   things   are    most    con-  i 

Whi'teness.         spicuous.     Tooke, — from   the 
Whi'tish.         J   Goth.    Qwath-jan,     spumare, 

to  foam. 

Having  the  colour  of  foam  or  froth ;  of  snow. 

Applied  (met.)  to  denote—  . 

Pure,  unspotted,   unstained,  unblemished,   in- 
nocent, harmless.     Also — 

Colourless,  paUid.  pale.     And — 

White.  n._the  while   (mark)   of  a  target,  the 

white  (part)  of  an  egg,  distinguished   from   the 

volk.  i.  e.  the  yellow. 

'     W,ilel.—.\.  S.  Ilwitel,  a  white  vest  or  covering. 


-R.  Gloucester,  p.  131. 

Neither  thou  schalt  swere  hi  thin  heed,  for  thou  maist  DC 
lake  oon  heer  whyl  nc  Mat*.— Wirfif.  Matt.  c.  5. 

Neither  Shalt  thou  swere  by  thy  heade,  bycause  y°  cans 
ot  make  one  Kbyte  lieere  or  tilacke.— Bible.  1551.  lb. 


with  a  velurt 


And  among  three 
A  tff.it/"  wanton, 
With  two  pitch  bals  stucke  in  ncr  lace  lor  eyes. 

Shakespeare.  Loue's  Labour  Lost,  Act  m.  sc. 
The  walls  of  churches  and  rich  men's  houses  are  whilent 
Kith  lime,  both  within  and  without. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  168 

He  tells  what  strumpet  places  sells  for  life, 
What  'squire  his  hunts,  what  citizen  his  wife  : 
And  last  (Whirl,  proves  him  wiser  -till  than  all.) 
fl  hat  ia  oy's  face  is  not  a  whited  wall. 

Pope.  Sal.  on  Donne,  Sat. 
Who  raise  thy  temples  where  the  chariot  stood 
Of  fierce  Oenomaus.  deiil'd  with  blood  ; 
"Where  once  his  steeds  their  savage  banquet  found, 
And  human  bones  vet  whiten  all  the  ground. 

Id.  Slalius.  Thebaid,  b. 
I  own  the  folly  of  my  enterprize, 
The  rashness  of  this  action,  and  must  blush 
(linte  through  this  veil  of  night,  a  white'y  shame, 
To  think  I  could  design  to  make  those  free 
Who  w 


Acti 


miad  fnl   sohynyng  &  trhighl  as 


yment  dyd   shyr.o.  and 


Foul  seide  to  him,  thou  wl 
i  sittist  and  demest  me  hi  t 

hou  comniauitdist  nie  to  be  £ 


as  made  very  white, 

i  lnakvpon  theerth. 

Bible.  1551.  lb. 


Whv  are  whiteness  and  coldness  in  snow,  and  pain  not, 
when  it  produces  the  one  and  the  other  idea  in  us  ;  and  can 
do  neither,  but  by  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  and  motion  of 
its  solid  parts  ? — Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

I  have  by  contusion  obtained  whitish  powders  ofgranates, 
&c. ...  the  subtile  powder  will  comparatively  exhibit  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  whiteness. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  703. 

Such  as  are  strict  and  formal  in  their  outside  behaviour, 

while   their   secret   thoughts   and   intentions,   like   whited 

sepulchres,  ore  full  of  all  corruption  and  i 

O-ilpi 


Their  berdes  i 
The  yolke  of 


liclif.  Dedis,  c.  23. 
i  hore  and  Khite.—GoKer.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
the  e^tre  can  not  be  without  the  whyte,  nor 
ut  the  yolke.  no  more  maye  the  clergy  and 
e  without  another. 
Berners    Pnhiari.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  42. 

e  price  is  but  a  while,  for  all  other  to  shote 
,se,  wherin  all  the  worlde  dooeth  beholde. 

Golden  Bike.  c.  4. 


having,  at  her  entrance,  obliterated,  by  his 
he  smoky  memorials  which  former  tenants 
e  ceiling,  and  perhaps  had  drawn  the  veil 
politicians,  philosophers,  and  poets. 


yon  Scribes  and  Pharit 


Woe  he  tr 
whijted  graues. — tidal.   Matt 


p-v.-r  1  that  Gallia,  whiche 


s  Fraunce,  1 
Chronycle, 


of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  1.  e.  9. 

lamation  was  set  forth  to  restrain 
!  private  men  in  England,  who 
d  the  richest  pasture-grounds  to 
satis,  commonly  called  woad,  for 


The  in 


Massinger.  Fmperour  of  the  East,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
be  supposed,  your  passion  hath 


In  which  time, 
sufficiently  whited 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  iii.  sc 

Then  bring'st  his  vertue  asleep,  and  stay's!  the  wheel 
Both  of  his  reason  and  judgment,  that  they  move  not, 
Whit's!  over  all  his  vices;  and  at  last 
Dost  draw  a  cloud  of  words  before  his  eyes, 
Till  In-  can  neither  see  thee  nor  himself. 

Beaum.  8;  Flelch.   The  Bloody  Brothers,  Act  iv.  EC 

Mir.  They  will  infect  my  house  with  cowardize,  if  they 

breath  longer  in  it  ;  my  roof  covers  no  baffl'd  Monsieurs, 

walk   and    air   yourselves:    as   I  live  they  stay  not  here. 

WMle-liver'd  WTetches.— Id.  Elder  Brother,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 


Ser.  23 

The  plais 

had  left  upo 

a  over  r 

No.  1G 

WHITHER.       Goth.  Htcath ;    A.  S.  Hwerder, 
wider ;   Sw.  Hwart. 

Which  or  what  place  ;  to  which  or  what  place. 
See  Whether  and  Who. 

Wyder  schal  y  be  brogt?— R.  Gloucester,  p.  34. 

Tho  ho  wende  from  al  hire  kyn,  &  from  al  thing  that  hco 


And  nuste  on  erthe  whiderward,  but 

blew. 
We  see  nouther  whidere  thou  may  ha 

Now  gos  kyng  R.  his 


How  &  whider  1 
And  (asked)  weder  i 


l  the  wvnd  hem 
Id.  p.  13. 

Brunne,  p.  257. 

ke.—Id.  p.  164. 


hoped  Isaac 
e  he  wolde. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  105. 
And  whidir  ever  he  entrith  seye  ye  to  the  lord  of  the 
hous,  that  the  maistre  seith  where  is  inyn  etynge  place? 
where  Y  sehal  ete  pask  with  my  disciplis. 


;  save  ye  to  the  good  t 
r  asketh  where  is  the  gest  cha 
Easter  lambe  with  my  dyscyples. 


And  thus  they  met  of  aventure  or  grace 
And  he  salueth  hire  with  glad  entent. 
And  axeth  uf  hire  whiderward  she  wente. 

Chaucer.   The  Frankeleines  Tale, 
For  than  he  leseth  his  lustic  weie. 
With  dronkeship.  and  wote  not  whither 
To  go,  the  waies  bene  so  slider.— Gorrcr.  Con.  A 
But  whetherward  thin  happes  wende 
Shall  this  planete  shewe  at  ende 


Id.  lb. 


Vile  miscreant  (said  he)  whither  doest  thou  file 
'lie?  shame  .ami  heath,  which  w  ill  thee  soone  inuade  ? 
What  roward  hand  shall  doe  thee  next  to  die. 
That  art  thus  foully  tied  from  famous  enemie  ? 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
He  thus  departeth  as  God  would  harmlesse, 

But  whitherward  he  draw,  he  conceitlesse 
Was,  he  nat  knew  to  what  place  he  was  bent. 

Browne.  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Eel.  1. 
2184 


WHI 
WHITING.     Dut.  Wt/tingh,  wiltingh. 
A  fish.     Some  think  so  called  from  its  while- 


But  well  I  wet  he  tasteth  no  such  dish 

Of  rotchets,  whitings,  or  such  common  fish, 

That  with  his  net  he  drags  into  his  boate. 

Browne.  Britr.v nin's  I'.istnrals,  b.  n.  S,  1. 

Whitings  appear  in  vast  shoals  in  our  seas  in  the  spring, 
keeping  at  the  distance  of  about  hair  a  mile  to  that  of  three 
miles  from  the  shore.— Pennant.  British  Zoology. 

WHITLOW;— written  by  Holland  and  Wise- 
man  a  WhUftaui;  is  called  by  Skinner  a  hybrid 
word,  from  A.  S.  Wile,  pain,  and  Fr.  Letup,  lupus. 
Lupus  turn  oh  doloris  saevitiam,  turn  quod  vieinas 
partes  depascitur.  Lye  more  rationally  composes 
of  while  (alluis).  and  hw  (Mamma) ;  and  considers 
it  to  be  so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  ulcer,  and 
the  burning  heat  of  the  pain. 

Moreover  a  liniment  thereof  applied  with  vinegre,  is  good 
for  :i!nif.owes  and  the  callosities  of  the  feet. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x*ii.  c.  25. 


Paronychia,  so  called  hv  the  Greeks,  is  a  small  swelling 
about  the   mils  and  ends  of  the  fingers,  known  among  the 
,    name  of  Panaritium;  by  the  vulgar  people 
amongst  us  it  is  generally  called  a  whiijhiw.  _ 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  i.  c.  II. 

WHITSTER,  i.  e.  a  whilener  or  "bleacher. 

Trudge  with  it  in  all  haste,  and  carry  it  among  the  u-hit- 
slcrs  in  Dotchet  mead,  and  there  emptie  it  in  the  inuddie 
ditch,  close  by  the  Thames  side. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

WIIITSl'NDAY.  Ger.  Weisse  smuitnn.  cV.rni- 
nica  alba  (Wachter).  so  called  from  the  white  vests 
in  which  the  candidates  for  baptism  appeared. 
Skinner  speaks  to  the  same  effect. 

But  I  schal  dwelleat  Effesi  tilto  wilsontid:  for  a  greet  (lore 
and  an  open  is  opened  to  me,  and  mnnye  adnersaries 
Wiclif.   1  C 

I  wil  tarye  at  Ephestts  vntyll  wvtsonl„de. 
dore  and  a  fruitful  is  opened  vnto  me  :  and  there  are  many 
aduersaryes.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Haue  hatte  of  floures  fresh  as  May, 
.  Cbaperet  of  roses  of  \v/ul.<"id<ne. 
For  such  araie  lie  costneth  but  lite. 

CVinuefr.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

There  he  cathedrall  churches  into  which  the  eountre 
Cometh  wtproeessiu  m  ,e.'w/'voW,  de,  &  the  women  (blowing 
the  erosse  wvth  manv  an  viiwomanly  songe 

Sir  T.  More.    Worket,  p.  198. 

WHITTLE.  A.S.TItrilrl  or  Hvnttle.  ftd- 
trh'us.  a    knife, —  Skinner  derives    from — to   whet 


To   whittle. — to  whet,  to  sharpen;    to   be  or 
become  sharp  or  eager. 

For  their  kniues  care  not. 

While  vou  hane  throats  to  answer.     For  my  selfe. 
There's  not  a  i,7iil/i>,  in  lb'  vnruly  campe. 
But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  lone,  before 
The  reuerendst  throat  in  Athens. 

Shakespeare.  Ttmnn  of  Athens,  Act  v. 

Certain  CI  dans  there  were,  who  being  come  to  see  the  city 
need  to  he  well  trhiit'e.l  and  srark  drunk,  who 
alter  supper  went  to  see  also  the  consistory  of  the  Ephoi 
Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1 

Now  when  thev  are  come  to  that  once  [drinking  wine) 

Jv  be  throuehly  whitled,  then  shall  ye  haue  them  cast  their 

i.pon  mens  wiues.— Id.  Piinie,  b.  xiv.  c.  r  " 


WHIZ.  n.  )       Striderc,  manifestly  (says  Skin- 
Wmz.  v.     fner)  from  the  sound.      Sec  Hiss. 
To   mnke   a   noise,  —  between    humming   and 
hissing. 

As  wrestling  winds,  out  of  dispersed  whirl 
licfcht  themselves,  the  west  with  southern  blast. 
The  clulsone  east  proud  of  Aurora's  horse; 

do  whiz.  Surrey.   Virgite.  AZntit,  b.  ft. 


.  they  at  their  backs  do  view. 
Themselves  fbrveiy  fear  they  instantly  ineaw. 

Drayton.  PotyOlbian,  s.  20. 


WHO 

The  sailers  softly  spread  their  sailes,  nor  dare 
Shake  their  strong  shrowds  within  the  whizzing  aire. 

May.  Luean.  Phanalia,  b.  ii. 
Fierce  Turnus  first  to  nearer  distance  drew, 
And  poiz'd  his  pointed  spear  before  he  threw: 
Then,  as  the  winded  iveanon  u/nz'd  along; 
See  now,  said  he,  whose  arm  i.s  better  strung. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEoeis,  b.  x. 
But  what  he  especially  values  himself  upon  is,  that  in  all 

ho  campaigns  he  lias  made,   he  never  once  duck'd  at  the 

>/nzot  a  cameo,  ball    —  r.wi  nui.nt,  No.  92. 


Have  you  a  jointed  pipe,  indecent  clown  ! 

Whose  wluzznig  Straus  with  harshest  discord  jarr'd, 

As  in  the  streets  your  wretched  rhymes  you  inarr'd. 

Beallie.  Horace,  Past.  3. 

WHO.    ">        Goth.  Hmas;    A.S.  Hwa,   hua ; 

Whom.     V  Dan.   Huo  ,•    Dut.  Wie :  Ger.  Wer  ,• 

Whose.  ./  Sw.  Ho,  (anciently  Huo,  hua,  hue 
and  ha,   Ihre. ) 

It  has  been  suggested  in  v.  that  How  is  from 
the  A.  S.  Hiivan,  to  hew  ,■  hiwe,  effigies  ;  the  form 
or  fashion  ;  the  manner  or  means ;  the  state  or 
condition.  How  (quo  morto)  does  he  look  ?  how 
does  he  do?  how  does  he  feel? — are  questions  all 
applied  to  the  form  or  fashion,  &c.  of  the  person 
concerning  whom  the  inquiry  is  made.  How  in 
A.  S.  is  Ha,  and  also  Hwu.  Who  is  Hua,  hwa  ,• 
and  this  latter,  by  a  mere  change  of  place  in  the 
aspirate,  is  Wha  (a  broad,  whaw),  whoo,  who. 
R.  Gloucester  and  others,  following  the  A.  S.  form, 
Hi,  hua  (without  the  aspirate),  write— Ho,  hoso  ■ 
and  Ihre  tells  us  how  variously  the  Sw.  Ho  was 
written.  The  transposition  hw  into  wh  is  common. 
See  Lye. 

Who,  then,  may  be  explained  to  denote,— the 
form  or  frame,  the  model,  the  image,  of  some 
person  or  thine/  spoken  of;  latterly  restricted  to 
the  person  only,  to  the  identification  of  the  indi- 
vidual person. 

From  Who,  are  composed,  whose,  who-m,  by 
the  addition  of  the  term.  es,  and  em. 

What,  is, — who-ad,  or  who-ed,  zohad,  what :  the 
past  part.  Hiw-ad,  hiwed,  hwad,  hwat,  of  the  verb 

Which,  is, — who,  each.      See  Such. 

When,  is,— who  (or  what)  one,  (sc.)  moment. 
See  Then. 

Where,  is, — who  (or  what)  ere,  i.e.  place.  See 
THFnE. 

Whither,  is, — who  (or  what)  there  (the  ere),  i.e. 
what  the  place. 

Wiclif  writes,  — "  Ye  witen  which  we  were." 
Bible,  155], — "  Ye  know  after  what  maner  we 
behaved."  Wiclif, — "  He  forgat  which  he  was." 
Bible,  1551, — "  He  forgetteth  what  his  fashion 
was."   Bible,  1533,—"  What  maner  of  one  he  was." 

The  Scotch  corresponding  words  are, — 

Quha,  quhilk,  cpilien,  quhar.  The  Scotch  ety- 
mologists have  written  largely  to  account  for  this 
Q.  Some  learned  persons  have  suggested  that  it 
maybe  the  "ancient  /Eolie  digamma,  aspirated  in 
pronunciation."  This  digamma  must  be  accounted 
for  from  a  different  letter,  viz.  :  B,  and  its  cog- 
nates. p,f,  v.  Q,  is  tho  common  Gothic  or  prefix, 
Ga,  Ge,  or  Ce,  united  in  pronunciation  with  the 
vowel  following;  thus  in  A.  S.  we  find  Wicc-ian, 
and  Cwicc-ian,  in  Ger.  Wecken,  and  Quicken; 
and  Wick,  equivalent  to  Quick,  is,  among  our 
northern  countrymen,  now  in  common  use. 
Lennep  does  not  attempt  to  give  any  reason  for 
the  Greek  prefixes  K  and  r,  and  Scheide  mis- 
names them  litems  serviles. 

Some  other  pronouns,  not  hitherto  traced  to 
their  source,  seem  to  claim  an  origin  in  common 
with  How  and  Who;  and  it  may  be  prudent  to 
place  them  in  connexion  here. 

Whit  (qua  re)— A.  S.  and  Sw.  Hum,  Dut.  Wv, 
Dan.  Hvi. 

We  (pron.),  differing  little  in  form  from  the 
Dut.  Wie,  who,  or  the  Ger.  Wie,  how,  has  been 
applied  to  denote  the  person  speaking;  in  gram- 
matical arrangement  called  the  first  person  plural, 
and  nominative  case. 

We  (oue),  with  the  common  term,  es,  forms, 
v)e-es ;  by  contraction,  wes ;  by  change  of  vowel, 
VOL.  II. 


WHO 

toos,  or  wus ;  and  it  is,  by  transposition,  variously 
written, — ows,  ous,  us. 

Our, — Sw.  Wa-or,  Dan.  V-or,  is,— we,  or  ou, 
with  the  common  term.  er. 

The  pron.  You,  ye,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  root.      You,  in  A.  S.  is  Eow  ,■  your  is  eower  ,■ 

and  anciently  they  are  respectively  written, owe, 

ow  or  mi,  oiccr  or  oure  .■    they  are  also  written, 

flow,  yhou,  goure,  and  the  y  must  be  accounted 
for  as  in  the  Scottish  Quha;  it  is  the  common 
prefix,  ge-  ;  thus,  ge-ow,  goto  or  ghou,  and  the  g 
softened,  as  in  numberless  other  instances,  into  ?/. 
And  this  y  may  have  been  preserved,  prefixed, 
to  discriminate  the  identification  of  persons 
spoken  to  from  those  speaking. 

Your  ( A.  S.Eon'-er),  h,—you,  with  the  common 
term.  er.  It  has  been  noticed  under  different 
pronouns  (he,  it),  that  they  were  not  anciently 
confined  to  gender  or  number;  and  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  me,  ou,  and  you,  were  not  restricted  to 
person.  Chaucer  writes, — ft  am  I.-  and  the  ex- 
pressions,— /  am  he,  we  are  they,  you  are  they,  arc 
current  in  modern  speech. 
For  he  nadde  bote  a  dogter  ha  mygle  ys  eir  be. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  89 
And  oft  wo  so  coveyteth  al,  al  leseth  ywys.— Id.  p.  300. 
"  Brut,"  he  seyde,  "  thou  art  now  the  beste  body  that  ys 
I'm  llic  noble  k)  n,  of  ,r.,i  thnu  art.  ,V  for  tin  prowes  v  w'is 
1 1  li  obligi  me  to  t!ie,  and  my  kyndom  al  so." — Id.  p.  12. 

First  lord  he    [Bruyt]  was  in  Engolond,   of   wham  m( 

speketh  yet.— Id.  p.  11. 
"  i  long  he  lay  on  here,  for  doute  of  his  lynage, 

:h  mot  here,  who  suld  h'af  the  heritage. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  109. 
To  grete  hunger  him  cam,  &  mete  had  he  none, 
Ne  1 


Tiiic  I 


to  wham,  that  1 


layi 


Id.  p.  93 
—Id.  lb. 


Was  [whose]  wyf  hue  were,  and  what  was  hure  name. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  25. 
But  the  justice  answeride  and  seide  to  hem,  whom  of  the 
two  wolen  ye  that  he  delyvered  to  you?  and  thei  seiden 
Barabas.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  27. 

But  by  the  feeste  day  he  was  wont  to  leeve  to  hem  oon 
Df  men  boundun  whome  ever  thei  axiden. — Id.  Mar/;,  c.  15. 
At  that  feast  Pylate  was  wonte  to  delyuer  at  their  pleasure 
l  prysoner  :  whome  soeuer  they  woulde  desyre. 

Bible,   1551.  lb. 

And  a  litel  kyng  was,  whos  sone  was  syk  at  Cafarnaum. 

Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  4. 

ir,  whose  Sonne  was  sycke  at 


whoever  seith  a  word  agens  marines  sone:  it  schal  be 
n  to  him,  hut  who  that  seyth  a  word  agens  the  Hooli 
it  schal  not  he  fori:oveii  to  him  loolhcr  in  this  world 
:ie  tother.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  12. 

whosoeuer  speaketh  a  worde  against  the  Sonne  of 
t  shal  be  forgeuen  him.  But  whosoeuer  speaketh 
t  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgeuen  him,  ney- 


worlde  neither  in  the  worlde 


3  and  hevinesse 


(17.-,  f.-leth  doubles 
But  Palamon  ?  *  *  •  * 
Who  coude  rime  in  English  proprely 
His  martirdom  ?     Forsoth  it  am  not  I. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  vv.  1456,  H61. 
For  at  an  hole  in  shone  the  mone  bright 
And  by  that  light  she  saw  them  both  two 
But  sikerly  she  n'iste  who  was  who. 

Id.  The  Revcs  Tale,  v.  4294. 
Whos  is  that  faire  child  that  stondeth  yonder? 
I  n'ot,  quod  he.— Id.   The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  543S. 
Fraunceis  Petrark ; — whos  rethorike  swete 
Enluinined  all  Itaille  of  poetrie. 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Prologue,  v.  7908. 
So  fare  trauailed  and  so  faint  (f  was) 


WHO 

And  hose  nil  not  cristned  be 

Hong  hem  heighe  uppon  a  tre, 

Withouten  any  dwellyng. 


kirk" 


s  who. — Id.  Dreame,  ' 


■while  t 
Fortune  was  them  debonaire  : 
And  when  thei  didden  the  contraire, 
Fortune  was  contrariende.  Gower.  Con.  A.  Pi 

There  bene  also  somme  (as  men  saie) 

01  eouorisc  and  worldes  pride, 

And  holy  church  goth  beside.  Id,  lb, 
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And  ho  that  nolde  do  by  heore  red, 
Cristen  men  tak  of  heore  hed, 
Fast  by  the  swere  [neck].  Id.  lb. 

Now  whoso  seeth  not.  that  his  laughter  is  more  madde 
than  the  laughter  of  the  mad  man,  I  hold  hi,,,  madder  ilnoi 
they  both.— Sir  T.  Mure.    Wor/tes,  p   73. 

Who-ever  doth  to  temperaunce  apply 

His  stedfast  life,  anil  all  his  notions  frame, 
Trust  me.  shall  find  no  greater  enemy, 


Her  face  was  vgly,  and  her  mouth  distort, 
f'niiiino  villi  poison  round  about  her  gils. 
In  which  her  cursed  tongue  (full  sharp  and  short) 
Appear'd  like  Aspis  sting,  that  closely  kills, 
Or  cruelly  does  wound  whom-so  she  wills. 

Id.  lb.  b.  v, 
Him  shaped  thus  she  deckt  in  garments  gay. 
Which  Flori.nell  had  1.1  r  behind  her  late, 
That  whoso  then  her  sawe,  would  surely  say, 


:  first  and  1 


adise  Lost,  b.  i. 
? taught  they  learn 


heaven,  should  be,  Our  father,  who  art  in  heaven  ;  and  even 
a  convocation,  after  long  debates,  refused  to  consent  to  an 
alteration  of  it.  In  our  general  confession  we  say  :  Spare 
thou  them,  O  God,  which  confess  their  faults  :  which  ought 
to  be,  who  confess  their  faults.— Spectator,  No.  78. 

WHO'BUB.  See  Hub-bub.  Probably  formed 
from  the  reduplication  of  lohoop — whoop-whoop, 
whoop-oop,  whob-ub. 

Lan.  The  windows  clattering 
And  all  the  chambermaids  in  such  a  whobub. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.  Monsieur  Thomas,  Activ.  sc.  2. 


Will  be  all  c 


•  Within  thi! 


: the  whoobub 


Id.  Two  Koble  Kinsmen,  Act  ii.  sc.  6. 
WHODE,  i.e.  Hood.- 

But  I  maruell  that  he  sent  not  therwith,  a  foxes  tayle  for 
a  scepture,  and  awhode  with  two  eares. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  fol.  104. 

WHOLE,  adj.       ^       A.S.  Walg,    walig,    hat. 
Whole,!!.  I  hatig ;     Dut.Hcel,  ge-heel ; 

Who'lly.  (from      A.  S.  Hal-ian,     ge- 

Who'i.esome.  f  halian,      halan,      ge-halan, 

Who'lesomely.       I  sanare,  sanescere,"  to  heal, 
Who'lesomeness.  J  from     the     v.    hel-an,     to 
cover  ;  and  hence,  to  close,  (sc.)  a  breach,  a  solu- 
tion of  continuity  ;  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  or 
become — entire.      Whole,  also  written  hole,  is  (if 
not  the  same  word)  equivalent  to  all. 
Total,  entire,  sane  or  sound,  complete,  perfect. 
Whole-some,  (also  written  hole-some) — conferring, 
conducing  to,   preserving  —  soundness  (health); 
healthy,   salutary,  or  salubrious.      See  v.  Tear, 
and  the  quotation  from  Chaucer. 

W'/ich'-salc, — distinguished  from  retail ;  sale  of 
the  gross. 

Tooke    says, — whole,    the   same   as   hale,   i.  e. 
covered.     As  a  wound  or  sore  is  healed  or  whole, 
that  is,  covered  over  by  the  skin. 
For  in  the  world  n'is  dogge  for  the  bowe, 


Bet  1 


.  Stc— Chaucer.   The  Fri 


i  yknow 

s  Tale,  v.  0954. 


They  seiden.  lord,  the  knight  ne  hath 

His  felaw,  here  he  stondeth  hoi  alive. 

Id.  The  Sompn 


Id.   The  tfif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5703. 

And  Dido  she  was  hote, 

Whiche  loueth  Eneas  so  hote 

Upon  the  wordes,  whiche  he  saide, 

That  all  hir  herte  on  hym  she  laide  : 

And  did  all  wholy,  what  he  wolde. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv 


But  I  am 
boke  in  yo'ir 
man    to   re.lc 


content  with  ynu,  because  I  neuer  nee 
,  :  ye  thincke  it  great  irauaile.  toasycke 
■epute  it  a  verv  perilloua  thynir,  for  a 
r  and  be  idle.— Golden  Duke,  c   29. 


nselfe  atone,  another  killeiti  thirty, 
i  hundred  woundes,  and  left  de;id. 
>n   Die  next  day  made  whole  and 


strong 

V,v  s 

lallrac 

.,.  try:.! 
fc.no/ a 

s. 

Christian  Won 

„,t.i...S. 

Neither  shal 

lie  take 

tlie  laude  and  praise  v 

tierl)  and  ich'iilyr  vnto 

Vdtil. 

ito  himselfe, 

Gnd. 

Lul:c,  c.  22. 

But 

t::" 

Strang 

i™/ 

t  that  all  their 

victuals  are 
that  to  be  a 

The  dam2e11  wakes  :  then  nil  attonce  vp-start, 
And  round  a'.oute  her  (locke,  like  many  flies, 
\\'hn;pi„g  atul  h:ii:owni^  .,n  entry  part, 

Spenur.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v 
And  that  they  may  be  more  secure,  I'll  use 
My  wonted  ir.Wy*,  ami  h.jlln.v.-,  as  I  were 
A  hrmtiu<*  for  Vim  :   which  will  make  tliein  rest 
Careless  ol  any  noise. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  The  Beggar's  Buih. 
Hee  makes  the  maid  to  answere,  rr/mnp.  doe  me  no 
ontl  man  :  put's  him  off,  slights  him,  with  whoop,  d 


sulficient   reason,  why  they  should  \mhraid   vs  m  repard  of 
ours:   neither  do  we  thinke  God  to  be  a  debter  vnto  our 

delnty  tnoixthe*.—Hacktuj/t.  Voyages,  vol  i.  p.  5SS. 

As  thou  puttest  it  fourth  here,  it  is  seasonable  and  good 
Ond  may  wholsumly  feade  the  flotke  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Bale.  Apolocie,  fol.  42. 
Still  as  his  wound  did  gather  and  prow  / 


nd  health  decay d  : 


S,,eu 

er.  Faeri 

Queene,  b.  11 

There  he 

remaind  with  ther 

i  right  we 

1  agreed 

Till  of  his  wouuds  lie  wexed  hole  and 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii 

At  his  departing  out  of  Cret 

a,  he  [Thales]  went  into 

With  hit  n 

npare  tlie 

manner  of  in 

pulley  of  11 

hen  very 

with  the  su 

perlluities  and  van 

lies  of  In 

ia  :  and  ther 

to  consider 

the  difference    het 

s.  as  the  physilian 

the  sick  au 

1  diseased  —North 

Plntarcl 

p.  35. 

Moreover,  pome  quartrc  and  coasts  there  be.  which  at 
onie  times  of  the  yeare  stand  sound  and  healthie  enough  : 
ut  I  will  cirmt  none  «■..,.«,  hut  such  as  lie  healthfull  all 
be  Tear  long.—  Holland.  Plinie,  b.xvii.  c.  5. 


light,  for  Eve 
.  naught  else 

ton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  is. 


Askl 


»  q-K-vtinn, 


He  blush 

To  the  point  less,  he  wears  a  sword,  a  good  one, 
And  good  cloaths  mo,  he  is  whole  skin' d,  has  no  hi 
Beaum. <S  Fletch.  Rule  a  Wife  <$■  have  a  Wile 
Tlie  Spirit  of  G"d  hath  royally  and  wholesomelu  tempere 
lie  holy  scriptures  so.  as  both  by  the  pi: 


I  to  this  purpose  for  the 


.■■lit 


Of  theology.— Id.  Ser.  preuelted  {. 
Upon  this  question  what  sunn. 


The  people  distasted,   am 
ashion,  though  otherwise  1 


WHOOT,  v.    )      See  Hoot.     In  Young  it  is 
Whoo'ting,  b.  fin   some  editions  written  with 
the  to.  and  in  others  without. 
And  satyrs,  that  in  shades  and  gloomy  dimbles  dwell, 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2. 

If  ever  woman 

I  beyond  i 


Lean.   I  am  wretched  : 
Opened,  discovered,  lost  to  my  wishes. 
I  shall  be  ichooted  at. 

Id.   The  Spanish  Curate,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
Meg.  I  dare  my  lord;  your  whnatings  and  your  clamors, 
Your  private  whispers,  and  your  broad  fleerin'gs, 
Can  no  nure  vex  my  soul,  than  this  base  carriage. 

Id.  Philaster,  Act  ii. 
The  world's  all  title  page  ;  there's  no  contents  ; 
The  v.  ■  rM's  all  faee  :  the  man  who  shows  bis  heart 
Is  hooted  lor  bis  nudities,  and  scorn'd. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  8. 

WHORE,  n.     \       Dut.   Hoere ;    Ger.  Hur  ; 

Whore,  v.  Sw.    Hoera  ;     A.  S.    Hare, 

Wiio'hedom.        >  meretrix  ;    a  whnre,   as  wa  at 

Wiio'rish.  I  this   day  write    it,    idly   pre- 

Who'rishness.  J  fixing  w  to  the   Saxon  word, 

it  being  neither  in  the  sound  nor  in  the  original, 

which   is  derived  of  hyr-an,  condueere,   (i.e.   to 

hire.)  as  the  Lat.  Meretrix.  a  merenrlo.  (Somner. ) 

And  Tnoke  considers  it  to  be  the  past  part,  of  the 

verb  To  hire,  meaning— 

One  hired.      See  Harlot. 

No  poynt  of  nobylyte  were  it.  nor  vet  nf  learned  wnrthi- 


Markehowahhon 


oj  Nature,:. 


all  these 
lb.  fol 


llie.'.i*:n 

WHOOP, 


WHOOP,  n.   -\ 
Whoop,  o.         \     s 
\Viiou'i':nc,  n.  J 


ulated  each  other 
as  I  had  suffered 
tolly  without  my 

heaper,  but  many 


ittle  grocer  will  make  forty 

f  a  single  hundred  pounds, 


Sec  Hoop,  and  Wiioobib. 


great  blemvsbv  m:e  m  g,,.:;>  nun 

Nether  haue  they  mynde  of  any  thing  elles,  than  vpon 
whorcmongiug,  ami  ether  kvmles  of  wikednes  , 

Udal.  2  Peter. 

Co.  keep  thy  oath  : 

For  chaste,  and  irhnrr.  are  w  ords  of  equal  length. 

Beaum.  Sf  Fteleh.  Moral  Representations. 
F.vod.   Thnti  he  p'st  me  brave  at  court,  and  whor'd  me  ; 

Then  ma, i,e  hi  a  i  mine  noble  gentleman  ; 

And  whor'd  me  still—  Id.    The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  v. 


Ala, 


fear. 


■  pale  be  look 
ience,  how  it  jades  us 
/■/.  Philaster, 


-/..  eaYn.  Juvenal,  Sat.  0. 


WHOT,  i.e.  Hot,  (qv  ) 


WIC 

WHY.    A.  S.  Hwi,  hwijg ;  Sw.  Hwi,  cur,  quare, 


.  thou  so  sore  a  drad  of  this  Gr 


Ac  whi  the  worlde  i 


,  withsaid  him  ! 
ptym  nf  Jon.  of 


ce  so  fcl. 
S:  »h.u  «is. 


Ofwbennes  was  tb 
and  thei  tlioughten  withviinebein  stir  seiynge,  if  we  sey 
hevene  be  schal  seye  to  us.  vein  ihanne  bileeven  je  nt 
him?  if  we  seyn  of  men:  we  drediteu  the  puple,  fol 
hadden  Jon  as  a  prophete. —  Wictif.  Matt.  c.  21. 

The  baptyme  of  John  :  whence  was  it  ?  fro  heauen  c 
men  ?  Then  they  reasoned  ainonge  them  seines  sayir 
yf  we  shall  save  ft, mi  heanen.  hewyll  saj  e  minis: 
dyd  ye  not  then  beleue  bym  ?  Hut  and  yf  we  shal  s.i 
men.  then  feare  we  the  people.  For  all  men  helde  Job 
a  prophet.— J3i"6/e,  1551.  lb. 

Tt  mighte  be  no  bet.  and  cause  why. 


She  sawehir  father  sorowe  and  sike, 

And  wist  not  the  cause  why.  Gawer.  Con.  A.  b.  I. 

Daughter,  said  she,  what  nepd  ye  be  dismayd, 
Or  tr/ty  make  ye  such  monster  of  your  mind  ? 
Of  much  more  vncouth  thing  l  was  affrayd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

I'le  turn  my  drunkards. 

Such  as  areunderstaiaii,  g  ia  Heir  draughts. 
And  dispute  learneiily  tl.e  ir'nes  ami  wm-rtfores, 

Beaum.  %■  Fletch.'  Rule  a  lli/e  $  have  a  Wife,  Act  ill. 

WICK,  adj.  I       Dut  Wueke;    A.  S.  Wence , 

Wick,  n.  )  perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  veto 
Wic-an,  manere ;  habitare,  vivere ;  ge-wiccirm, 
cwiccian,  to  quicken. 

That  which  quickens,  catches  fire,  keeps  the 
light. 

Wkh,  adj.  i.  e.  quick,  —  very  common  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England. 

And  the  wicke  and  the  vrarme  fuyr.  wol  make,  a  fayi 

For  to  murtben  r 


p.  531. 


For  to  a  torche  otV  to  a  taper,  the  trin 
And  flaumed  fuyr.  forth  of  hem  bothe.. 


-Id.  p.  330. 


But  true  it  is.  that  when  the  nyle  is  spent. 
The  light  goes  out,  and  u-ike  is  thmwne  away. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

The  pith  whereof  [rushes]  when  the  rind  is  pilled,  maketh 
wicke  for  watch-candles,  and  funerall  lights  to  burne  by  a 
dead  corps  whiles  i    "   " 


Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xvi.  C 
said,  to  paynt  a  lyon  by  l 


Mason.  Cde. 


I'CKED.  ^  Our  old  aut 
i'ckedly.  \wicli.  Junius 
i'ckf.dness.  J    Wicca  was  an  i 


thors  write  also 
s_the  A  S. 

enchantt 
ficus ;  and  that,' with  the  Li 
veneficus  was  applied  to — persons  of  infamous 
character.  Skinner,  among  other  suggestions, 
proposes  the  A.  S.  IT '/conn,  incantare,  q.  d.  be. 
witched  i  and  Tnoke  considers  wicked  to  be  merely 
witched  (A  fore//)  and  (as  witch  also)  to  be  the 
past  tense,  used  as  a  participle  of  the  AS.  Wiccian. 
"  All  atrocious  crimes,"  he  observes,  "  were  attri. 
buted  by  our  ancestors  to  enchantment,  sorcery, 
and  witchcraft;  and  in  indictments  at  this  day 
the  crime  is'  attributed  to  the  instigations  of  the 
devil." 

Tempted,  allured,  enticed,  drawn,  led.— to  vice, 
to  the  commission  of  any  vice,  sin,  or  crime;  to 
vicinusness.  sinfulness,  criminality  :  and,  hence, — . 
vicious,  sinful,  criminal,  flagitious,  depraved; 
also — mischievous,  pernicious,  banclul. 


WIC 


The  proitest  of  the  toun,  a  wik 

rayfour  &  eherle, 

lie  thoulit  to  do  tresoun  vnto  h 

slord  tlieerle 

R.Bru 

ini?,  p 

201. 

"Sir. 

'  tlie  liisshnp  said,  "of  tli 

s  we  pray  the 

That 

id  wikked  braid  of  minyst 

U'ille 

Be  tit 

ved  with  noli  of  gour's  gra 

ite  it  per  char 

tie." 
Id.  p 

285. 

II -h 

d  what  he  wild,  ft  was  of 

&  liar 

.,  s  -nine  «-ll  rilled,  i.ner 

the  node  to  ra 

Tlier 

u  was  wifS!  childe,  «s  tie 

.ore  wikly  wo 

"l"\, 

124. 

Crete 

was  the  wikkednes,  that  1 

.  had  wrouht.- 

-Id.p 

k; 

I  fan 

man  mad  pleynt  of  clerk 

for  hastiucne 

■Id.  p.  123. 


I  fo 


-Wiclif.  Mai/t,  c.  15. 


lord  clepide  him  and  seide  to  1 
vlier  it  bilioved  not  also  thee  to 


n  thin  even  sei  vaunt  as  I  hadde  mercy  on  thee  ? 

Wiciif.  Mall.  c.  IS. 

Lo  the  Lord  cometh  with  hise  hooli  thousyndis  to  do 
corn  agens  alle  men.  and  to  repreuealle  uufeithful  men  of 
lie  [he  werkis  of  the  iiickiduetse  of  them  hi  whiche  thei 
ideu  wickidle.  and  alle  the  harde  wordis  that  wickide  syn- 
leris  hail  spoke  agens  God. — Id.  Judas,  c.  2. 

And  many  false  proplletis  schulen  ryse  and  disseyve 
nanye,  and  for  irickidnense  schal  be  plenteous,  the  charite 
f  inanve  schal  wexe  cold,  but  he  that  schal  dwelle  stable 
nto  the  eude  schal  he  saaf.— Id.  lb.  c.  24. 


i  brother  sinfully. 
Chaucer.  Man  of  Lowes  Prologue,  v.  4499. 
This  bacheler  stood  beholding 


Tli  it  rine  ol"  in-ill  was  of 
That  l.i-aicih  a  fiuil  of  s 


o.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  R. 


If  lone  be  good,  from  whence 

Whan  cully  turment  and  adu 

That  coinelh  of  him,  may  to  me  sauery  thinke. 


Id.  Troitus,h.    . 
i  Tale,  V.  10,124. 


And  Prorrne  than  began  the  word 
Of  conscience  whom  no  prikke 


t  do.—  Gower.  Con.  A. 


I  saide,  O  de 


:  hypocrisie 


Id.  Ih. 


I  am  thus  wickedly  disceiued 

You  see  therefore  (friendly  readers)  what  an 
clary  we  hail-,  alii  in, :  ncr  t'nat  adultery  and  whoredome  in 
bland  deserueth  not  the  name  of  sinne  and  wickednesse. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.i.  p.  587. 
TVell  thou  didst  advise, 

Yet  not  for  thy  advise  or  threats  1  fly 

These  wicked  tents  devoted,  least  the  wrauth 

Impendent,  raging  into  sudden  flame 

Distinguish  not. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  V. 

Those  tents  thou  sawst  so  pleasant,  were  the  tenti 


or  ii-,w.  •„ 

VI,..  sle-.v 


studious  they  ajniear 


Self  preservation  requires  all  men  not  only  barely  to 
defend  themselves  against  aggressors,  but  many  times  also 
to  persecute  such,  and  only  such,  as  are  wicked  and  danger- 
ous.— Widlaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  1. 

But  they,  who  get  wickedly,  spend  for  the  most  part, 

fiioiishly,    perhaps   wickedly  too:  and   so  all  that  staya  by 

them  is  their  guilt.— Sector,  vol.  vi.  Lect.  26. 

Yet.  as  all  this  arose  from  infirmity,  not  wickedness,  they 

Id.  vol.i.  Ser.  9. 

WI'CKER,  adj.  ~\       Skinner  thinks  from  Ger. 

Wi'cker,  n.  >  Wickeln,  to  roll  over;   be- 

Wi'cKEBEn.  J  cause  wicher-work  is  formed 

by  twining  or  turning  one  (twig)  over  another. 

Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  verb  Cwiccian,  to  quicken. 

See  Quick. 

Quirk  twigs,  or  twigs  quickly  grown, — cut  soon, 
or  before  grown  too  large. 


ben  ,eil  — /ic.iui.'i.  .,    II 


I,., ul  .'■!■ 


protections.— i 
[With]  the  white  [willows]  husbandmen  m 
Holland    Pliu 
;ty  bottle  new  wicker'u 
Man  out  of  liis  Itumr, 


pauiers  and  baskets, 


II.-  looks  like 


WID 

Vaferiati  then  lie  crops,  and  purposely  doth  stamp, 
T"  a|i|'ly  unto  Hip  pi. we  that's  haled  with  the  cratuj 

Drayton,  P-tyOtbion 
Now  where  both  armies  pot  upon  that  ground. 


■  Th*  ascending  pile 


I  level  pavement.— Milton.  Pun 


Id.  Mottle  "fAgincourt. 


religion.—  Wvad.  Athena  Ox: 
The  goblin  plies  bis  wicker 
Another  and  another  task. 


Congrevc.   An  Impossible  Thing. 

the  fi'di  \vl:"n   it   ;s   r.iivht.  .ind    !■.  h"'d  their 


•,  b.  l    c  10. 

WI'CKET.  Fr. Gvichet,  a  wichet  or  hatch  of 
a  door.  Dot.  Wichet,  wim-het.  JVJenoge  considers 
it  a  dim.  of  Huis,  (a  door): — huis,  huiaset,  wisset, 
guisset,  guichct. 

The  sticks  set  up  at  cricket — not  sufficiently 
apart  to  allow  the  ball  bowled  at  them  to  pass 
through — is  called  the  wichet. 

Tho  gan  I  go  a  full  great  paas 


And  other  entre  was  there  none.— Chaucer.  R.  of  the  It. 

And  so  went  into  the  hygh  strete  with  his  penon  before 
hym,  and  came  to  the  great  timre,  but  the  gnte  and  wychH 
•was  fast  closed.— Bumu  s.  Fruiaart.  Ci  oiijcie,  vol.  i.  c.  37. 

Pan.  He  knows  all. 
Pin.  Your  trail  doors. 

through  at, 


The  wicket  often  open'd.  knew  the  key. 

Dryden.  Sigismouda  .y  Guiscardo. 

WIDE.        ^       A.S.  Wid,  wide,  latus.  ampluss 

Wl'DEI.Y.  Dtlt.  Will;   G'V.  Writ.;  Sw.  Will  ; 

Width.  V  Dut.  Wiiden  ;  Ger.  Writen  ,-  A.  S. 

Wi'den.w.         Wad-an,  vad-rre,    procedere,   to 

Wi'deness.  J  proceed,  to  extend,  to  expand. 

Wide  is  not  accurately  distinguished  from 
broad.  The  one  might  be  restricted  to  super- 
ficial extent,  where  no  depth,  and  the  other 
where  depth  existed  ;  as  a  broad  plain,  a  wide 
river  or  gulf; — both  an-  disunouishoil  from  long. 

Extended,  expanded,  distant,  remote. 

"  Lord,"  he  seyde,  "  we  beth  men  wijde  y  dtiue  aboute 

From  contrey  to  contrei."— R.  Gloucester,  p.  S9. 
side. 


Large  and  wide,  and  of  great  r 


The  mis 

Ne  trewe,  yet  thei  sprongeu  nute, 
Whernf  the  »  We  wnrlde  aboute 
His  part  of  misbeleue  toke. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
tVheras  the  rockes  cessed,  there  beganne  a  dike  of  a 
wounderfull  deaplh  and  wndenesse. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  237. 

The  gates  thus  uiden'd  with  the  breath  of  war, 
Their  ample  entrance  to  the  English  gave. 

i       ,.,,.     . 
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■  cxlic'imi  ,t  lines  may  i 


Id.  Hi.  Georgia,  b.  li. 


intural  grandeur  of  the  soul. 


difference  betwixt  them  as  gre; 
To  widen  the  market,  and 


■  the 


,  the  i 


■  ilc.il,- 


„;.e.: 


Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  h.  i.  e.  II. 
fly  the  equity  and  benevolence  of  its  precepts,  and  the 
ttraclive  example  of  its  founder,  moral  principles  have 
ecu  more  widely  diffused. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  Dis.  2.  c.  3. 

WI'DOW,  7i.  "1        A.S.Wid-,ra:     Dot.  Wed- 
Wi'dow,  v.       j  uwe,  witwe ;   Ger.  Witwi.      All 

Wi'DowF.n.        V  from  the  Lat.  Vidua. 
Wi'dowhood.  I       A  wife  whose  husband  is  de- 
Wi'dual.         J  ceased  is  called  a  widow. 
A  husband  whose  wife  is  deceased  is  called  a 

And  hys  dogter  wyth  I 


Thenne  above  is  ah 
lYidewehode  more  wo 

tore  f 

ut.  ac  hothe  to  hen  goode 
Piers  Fliiitliiiuni,  p 

SOD. 

Bote  mavdenes  and  maedones  marrien  gow  to  geder 
Anil  wuiimrrrs  and  h-i,i>hv.<    wedectll  ayllt  otl.e 
And  hike  that  love  be  more  the  cause,   than  lond 
uoobles.                                                              Id    p 

6th 
ISO. 

And  he  clepide  togit 
euly  I  seye  to  you  tl, 
le  that  kesten  in  to  tl 

t  tl.'l 

riiscii.lis  and   seyde  to 
;,c-U—  Ificlif.  Mark,  c.  1 

J2 

And  he  called  vnto 
em  :  verelyel  saye  v 

easury.— Biblr,  Ijol 

lym  t 

1    tbej 

ys  discyples  and  sayde 
,  that  tins  pool e  iri/dmie 
v. hiehe  liaue  caste  into 

l.-l-'ll 

the 

y  Y'" l  ""f, .';'.:,' i 

id  Fai 

1  Imig'prc-er.  for  tins  lliii 
-Wiclif    Matthew,  c.  23. 

the 
Si* 

eayin.ee"'lon™e'Trave 

rihes 

nd    Phariseis  ypnerites 

tl.o 

i  Canterbury  Tales,  V  256. 


at  is  b 

th  liUj.^e. 

ml  lefull.- 

Bale.  Apaltigie,  fol.  23. 

He  was  affianced  lo 

And  sacred  pledges 
I'aUe  errant  knight 

■  tune  Del 

ini'iiiiciii- 
Spenser 

nw  sad, 
je.  and  had, 
iv,e,  ie  Quec'nc,  b.  i.  C.  12. 

Flccjie 
Cold: 

esse  she  spent  in  her  n. 
Ma 

w  nidoii'd  b:d, 

/.  Lucan.  Pharsalia.h.V. 

L  Ml- 

ere  to  the  chnrch-M-rc'ic 
Up.  Hall.  AuApoli 

u  call  releevers,  appojnteil 
)ie  against  Brownists,  §  19. 

Ne  we 

ne  my  right 

wilh  stren 

-th  adowne  to  tread, 

They  [doves]  abandon  not  their  owne  nests,  unlesse  tney 
be  in  state  of  single  life  or  widowhead  by  the  death  of  their 
fellow.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  X.  c.  34. 

So  faire  and  fresh,  as  freshest  floure  in  May  ; 

For  she  had  lavd  her  mournfull  stole  aside, 

And  widowlike  sad  wimple  throwne  away, 

Where-with  her  heauenly  beauty  she  did  hide, 

Whiles  on  her  weary  iourney  she  did  ride. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 
Oh  it  gTieues  my  soule, 

That  I  must  draw  this  mettle  from  my  side 

To  be  a  widdaw-maker. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  V.  sc.  2. 

Poor  wretch,  on  stormy  seas  to  lose  thy  life. 

Unhappy  thou,  but  more  thy  widdow'd  wife  ! 

At  this  she  paus'd  ;  for  now  the  flowing  tide 

Had  brought  the  body  nearer  to  the  side. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  X. 

If  I  am  so  forgetful  of  my  passion  as  to  sleep  I  will  dream 
of  her,  and  betwixt  sleeping  and  waking,  put  out  my  foot 
towards  her  side  for  midnight  consolation  ;  and  not  finding 
her  I  will  sigh,  and  imagine  myself  a  most  disconsolate 
widower. — Id.   Marriage  A-la-M ode.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Short  as  her  [Lady  Cutts]  life  was,  she  had  time  enough  to 

adorn  the  several  states  of  virginity  and  marriage;  and  to 

experience  the  sadness  of  a  hind  of  widowhood  too  :  for  such 

she  accounted  it,  when  her  Lord  was  long  absent  from  her. 

Atterbury,  vol.i.  Ser.  6. 

t  that  sad  hour,  when  all  thy  hopes  decline ; 


Wli-Ti  pining  Care  lead 
And  sees  thee  like  the 
"Winding  thy  blasting  tendril 


WIELD,  v. 

Wie'ldance. 

W.E'LDING.n. 

Wie'ldless. 
Wie'ldsome. 
Wie'ldy. 


d  widow'd  vine, 
er  the  plain. 
Mason.  Ode  to  Independence. 

Goth.  Wald-an ;  A.  S.  Weald- 
an  ;  Ger.  Wallen,  to  command, 
to  rule,  to  govern,  ( Somner. ) 

To  manage,  to  sway,  to  con- 
trol ;   to  bear  or  move  in  full 
command,  with  full  or  complete 
efl'ect,  with  activity,  with  energy. 
For  heo  schal  not  habbe  here  no  ston,  wyle  ich  may  tcolde 

[M.S.  welde]  myn  hond. — ft.  Gloucester,  p.  147. 
Sex  yere  was  he  kyng,  with  were  welded  the  scheld. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  23. 
No  childe  hod  he  neuer,  his  heritage  myght  to  wende, 
Bot  welth  inou  to  welde,  vntille  his  lyue's  eude. 

Id.  p.  10. 
For  the  luf  of  the  thi  brother  did  scho  slo, 
Therfor  thou  &  thine  salle  weld  it  with  wo.— Id.  p.  37. 
For  so  hette  i 
With  werre  h 


to  mene.  bote  ho  so  muche  i 


In  youre  pacience  ye  schulen  welde  youre  soulis. 

Id.  lb.  c.21. 

I  say  than  that  ye  shuln  flee  avarice,  using  youre 
rh'hesses  in  swiehe  nunere,  that  men  sayn  not  that  your 
riches^es  ben  yberied,  but  that  ye  have  hem  in  youre  might, 
and  in  youre  welding.— Chaucer.  Tale  of  Melibeue. 


1  eke  to  seen  1 


his  yeare  dresse 


So  freshe,  so  yong,  so  weldy  seeemed  he, 
It  was  an  heaven  vpon  him  for  to  se. 

Id.  Trail.  %  Crest,  b. 
But  he  [Abraham]  founde  out  the  right  weie, 


maie  telle. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
Wherfore  Swanus  lafte  the  cytie,  and  drewe  into  Kent, 
and    so   towarde   Caunterbury   without   lette,   weldyng   ye 
countre  at  his  wyll,  and  lastly  beseged  that  cytie. 

Fatiyan.  Chronycle,  c.  199. 
They  could  haue  no  more  but  theyr  shoulders  and  armes 
free  aboue  the  water  to  unelrle  their  haruesse  and  weapons 
wythall.— Goldinge.  Casar,  fol.  214. 

The  whych  thing  when  Cesar  perceyued,  he  commaunded 
that  the  galleyes  wherof  the  facion  was  more  straunge  to 
the  sauage  llriMns,  anil  tin-  miming  more  redy  and  wield- 
tome,  should  be  remoued  a  ly tell  from  the  shvps  of  burthen. 
Id.  lb.  fol.  100. 
club  he  held. 


But  he  I 


fgnlde 


-  ..-.;  could  weld 
Th»t  cursed  weapon,  when  his  cruell  foes  he  queld. 

Spennr.  Faerie  Qvunt,  b.  tl,  o.  7, 


Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  420. 
Edward  the  Third  being  dead,  had  left  this  child 
(Son  of  his  worthy  son  rieceas'd  of  late) 
The  crown  aud  sceptre  of  this  realm  to  wield. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 
[We  shall  still  find]  that  this  spiritual  edge  shall  either 


Bp.  Hall.  St.  Paul's  Combat,  pt.  ii.  A  I 
fowle,  that  spies  him  toward  bend. 


ydes, 


ling  light, 


That  with  the  weight  of  his  owne  weeldlesse  might, 

He  falleth  nigh  to  ground,  and  scarce  recouerelh  flight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.3. 

He  will  find  that  to  wield  power  innocently,  to  brandish 
the  sword  of  justice  discreetly  and  worthily,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  right,  and  encouragement  of  virtue,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  injury,  and  correction  of  vice,  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  skill  or  slight  care. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  22. 

Argyll,  the  state's  whole  thunder  born  to  wield, 

Anti  shake  alike  the  senate  and  the  field. 

Pope.  Epil.  to  Sat.  Dial.  2. 

The  common  military  sword  is  a  heavy  massive  weapon, 
for  close  engagement :  wielded  by  a  strong  and  skilful  arm, 
it  stabs  and  cuts,  opens  dreadful  gashes  where  it  falls,  severs 
limbs,  lops  the  head,  or  cleaves  the  body. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 


WIFE. 

Wi'feless,  ( 

Wl'VELESS. 

Wi'fely,  or 

Wl'VELY. 

Wive,  v. 
Wi'ving,  n. 

Wi'fehood, 

Wl'vEHOOD. 

called  ivcep-jna 


A.  S.    Wif,   ivif-ian;     Dut. 
Wiif     wiiven;      Ger.    Weib, 

mulier  nupta  et  innupta :   so 

called  (see  iTac/ifer,  and  Sere- 

nius),  from  Web-en,  texere,  to 

weave.     In  the  A.  S.  version, 

jl/a«.xix.4,_-  He  worhte  wcep- 

man  and  wif-man,  masculum  ct 

fcminam  fecit :    here,  the  male 

,    the   weapon  man;    and  the 

female— icif-man,  the  web  or  woof-man.    (And  see 

Spinster.)     The  word  wife  is  now  legally  applied 

to  the  married  woman  (fcemina  nupta) :  in  common 

speech  to  others.     To  wive, — 

To  wed  a  wife,  or  as  a  wife. 

A  dogter  ich  haue  of  gret  prys,  &  noble  &  god  al  so, 

Y  gene  here  the  to  thi  wyf,  &  gef  thou  uolt  by  leue  here, 

The  thridde  del  my  kyndom  y  geue  the  to  be  my  fere. 

ii.  Gloucester,  p.  12. 
The  emperour  of  Alymayne  wyllede  to  wyue 
Mold  the  kynge's  dogter,  &  to  rygte  lyue.— Id.  p.  433. 
Home  forto  wend  to  childe  &  lo  wife. 
To  visitte  ther  londes,  to  solace  ther  life. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  4. 
Wyves  &  wodewes.  wantonness  hue  techeth. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p,  46. 
Thou  sayst,  we  wires  wol  our  vices  hide. 
Til  we  be  fast,  and  than  we  wol  hem  shewe. 

Chaucer.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prol.  V.  5SG5. 
Not  onlv  this  Cirisil.lis  tliurgh  hire  wit 
Coude  all  the  fete  of  wijly  homliuesse, 
Hut  eke  whan  that  the  cas  required  it, 
The  comune  profit  coude  she  redresse. 

Id.   The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8306. 
So  shortly  to  conclude,  Agea  was  interid, 
And  Fawnus  livid  wyfla. 

Id.    The  Marchantes  Second  Tale. 


And  yet  I  trowe  that  he,  that  i 

iVtjt.  -  hath  ben,  though  that  men  wolde  him  rife 

Tellen  so  much  sorwe,  as  I  you  here 
Coud  tellen  of  my  wives  cursednesse. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9113. 
Fenelopee,  and  Marcia  Catoun, 
Make  of  your  wife/wile  no  comparisoun, 
Huh-  your  heauties,  Isoude  ami  Helein, 
My  lady  cometh,  that  all  this  may  dtstain. 

Id.  Prol.  lo  Legend  of  Good  Women. 
And  that  was  proued  well  by  night 
Whilom  of  the  maidens  fiue 

Whan  thilke  lorde  came  for  to  wiue.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
Wyfela  he  was,  Florent  he  hight, 
He  was  a  man,  that  mochell  might.—  Id.  lb.  b.  i. 
But  who  that  hir  [Penelope]  goodship  vnderstood, 
Fro  fyrst  that  she  wifehode  toke, 
Howe  many  loues  she  forsoke, 
And  howe  she  bare  hir  all  aboute, 
There  whiles  that  hir  lorde  was  oute.— Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 
For  howe  knowest  thou,  that  art  a  wufe,  whether  thou 
shalt  by  familiar  communjencion,  by  sobre  and  gentle  be- 


-Udal,  |  Corinthians, «,  J, 
1U« 


WIG 

Notwithstanding  we  are  thorughly  assertayned  by  In- 
numerable scriptures  and  argumentes.  that  matrimonye  is 
of  God,  and  by  their  innumerable  examples  of  fylthynesse, 
that  their  vowed  wvucleste  and  husbandelesse  chastyte 
altogytherof  the  deuyll.— Bale.  English  Votaries,  Fret. 


that  they  in   their  wivelc*se 


ithoiit  any  f 


mily,  p.  239.  Of  Matrimony. 

If  this  wininge  [thought  they]  mitrht  be  brought  to  an  yll 
opinion,  that  the  people  might  recke  it  nought,  iha  sbuld 
we  make  that  office  of  pastorall  cure,  whiche  afore  serued 
God  in  paineful  studv  of  his  wurd  to  serue  vs  in  all  vanitees 
and  plesures  of  the  fleshe.— Bale.  English  Votaries,  fol. 1 17. 

Oh!  careless  wight! 

Both  of  thy  realm,  and  of  thine  own  affairs! 
A  wife-bound  man  now  dost  thou  rear  the  walls 
Of  high  Carthage  ?  and  build  a  goodly  town. 

Surrey.  Virgite.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 
Perez.    Doe,  I  dare  trust  thee,  I  am  asham'd  I  am 
angry. 


[findl 


,7V. 


Estif.   I'le  wife  your  worship 
Before  I  leave  ye,  prav  ve  walk  by  and  sav  i 
Beaum.  £  Fletch.  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a 


him,  and  t 

the  least  ended,  won  so  much  upon  his  fancy,  though 
alread  wiv'd,  as  to  demand  her  in  manage  upon  any  con- 
ditions.— Milton.  Hist,  of  England,  b.  iii. 

Wooing  and  wiving,  hang  it :  give  me  mirth, 
Witty  and  dainty  mirth. 

Beaum  ty  Fletch.   The  Wild  Goose  Chase,  Act  iii. 
That  girdle  gaue  the  vertue  of  chaste  loue, 
And  tciuehond  true,  to  all  that  did  it  beare : 
But  whosoeuer  contrarie  doth  proue, 
Might  not  the  same  about  her  middle  weare, 
But  it  would  loose,  or  else  asunder  teare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 
Bid  her  for  wife-hood. 


onesty,  if  she  have  any  in  her, 
Beaum.  S?  Fletch.  The  Woman 


With  all  the  tend 

mess  of  wifety  lo 

"Ww 

By  marriage  the 

suspended  during 
nd  consolidated  int 

husband  and    10 
•  being  or  legal  e 

0  that  of  the  hush 
Blacks/one.  Co 

Hence" 
tmentar 

WIG.     A  peruke  or  periwig 

(qv.) 

Booth  enters— ha 

k !  the  universal 

peal! 

1  :     Not  s 

What  shook  "the  stage,  and  made  the  people  stare? 
Cato's  long  wig,  flowr'd  gown,  and  larquer'd  chair. 

Pope.  Imitation  of  Horace,  b.  ii. 

WI'GEON,  or  )       Skinner  writes  it  WVidping  : 
"Wi'dgkon.  (and  suggests  that  it  m;iy  be  so 

called  because  it  is — avis  pu^nax:   from  tvigend — 

past  part,  of  wig-ion,  to  fight. 

If  you  give  any  credit  to  this  juglin<r  ra«eal,  you  are  worse 

than  simple  tridgim,  and  wilt  be  drawn  into  the  net  by  this 

decoy  duik,  this  lame  cheater. 

Beaum   $  Ficlch.   The  Fair  Moid  of  the  Inn,  Act  iv. 

Thn.  Why,  I  shall  answer  it,  you  fearful  widgeon, 
I  shall  appear  to  th'  action. 

Id.   Monsieur  Thomas,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 


Wigrnn  and  teal  i 


-Dumpier.    Voyages,  an. 


Masque  of  Augur. 
i  great  plenty  here  i 


WIGHT,  n.  -\ 
Wight,  adj.     Vi 
Wi'giitlv.     J 


WIGHT,  n.  }       A.S.  Wiht,  from  wil-an 
scire. 

sensitive  being;    cm 
feels,  perceives,  knows,  lives. 

Wight,  adj lively,  quick,  sprightly,  acti 


And  me  may  hem  ofte  on  erthe  in  wi  lile  studes  yse. 

ii.  Gloucester,  p.  130. 
Right  in  the  mornyng  in  ahlermost  nede 
Com  the  kvnge's  sonnes  tuo.  als  Criste  wild  it  rede, 
Out  of  Germinie  with  folk  innuh  of  myght. 
Adelwolf  &  Ethelbert,  knyghtes  bothe  fulle  wught. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  17. 
The  kynge  tho  as  hus  kynde  wolde 
Lackede  here  a  lyte  wyhl,  for  that  hue  lovede  gyle. 

fitrs  Plouhman,  p.<i 


WIL 

Alas,  slie  saith,  that  ever  I  was  yshape 
To  wed  a  milksop,  or  a  coward  ape, 
That  wol  hen  overladde  with  every  wight! 
Thoa  darst  not  stonden  by  thy  wives  right. 

Chaucer.   TheMonkes  Prologue,  v.  13,918. 

And  she  coud  eke 

"Written  by  veray  force  and  veray  might 
With  any  yong  man,  were  he  neuer  so  wight. 

Id.  The  Monkes  Tale,  V.  14,273. 
I  is  ful  wight,  God  wate,  as  is  a  Ra  froe.j 

Id.   The  Reves  Tale,  V.  4084. 
My  sonne  it  sit  well  euery  wight 
To  kepe  his  worde  in  trouth  vpright. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
And  cried  was  that  thei  shulde  come 

Of  hem  that  ben  deliuer  and  wight 

To  do  such  maistrie  as  thei  might.  Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

lie  was  so  wimble,  and  so  wight 
From  bontih  to  bough  he  lepned  light, 
And  oft  the  pumies  latched. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  March. 
"Where,  companing  with  fiends  and  filthy  sprights, 
Through  vaine  illusion  of  their  lust  vncleene, 
They  brought  forth  giants  and  such  dreadful!  wights 
As  farre  exceeded  men  in  their  immeasur'd  mights. 

Id.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 
The  poet  Homer  speaketh  of  no  guirlands  and  chaplets 
hut  due  to  the  rdestial!  .^-  luawuly  ;r/.//;/\,  or  at  leastwise 
in   the  name  of  a  whole  armie,  for  victorie  atchieved  in 
some  notable  battell.— Holland.  Plinic,  b.  xvi.  c.  4. 
Her  was  her  while  it  was  daylight, 
But  now  her  is  a  most  wretched  wight 
For  day  that  was.  is  wighthj  past, 
And  now  at  earst  the  darke  night  doth  haste. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  September. 
;  Th'  apparel  on  his  back, 
v'rend,  and  tho'  bare,  was  black. 

Pope.  Donne  Versified,  Sat.  4. 

Dut.  Wikl:  Ger.  Wild; 
Sw.  Wild!  A.S.  Wild,  awild- 
an;  Ger.  Wilden,  sylvescere. 
>-  Wachter  says, — it  is  spoken, 
1.  of  beasts  ;  2.  of  plants  ;  3.  of 
any  things  that  are  in  sylva, 
and  then,  allegorically,  of  the 
manners  of  animals.  Tooke  begins  where  Wachter 
ends — with  the  manners  or  dispositions  of  the 
animals,  (sc. )  "as  willed,  will'd,  (or  soU-wilid),  in 
opposition  to  those  (whether  men  or  beasts  1  who 
are  tamed  or  subdued  (by  reason  or  otherwise)  to 
the  will  of  others  or  of  societies."  (See  the  quo- 
tation from  Beam.  &  Fletch.)  The  word  would 
then  be  extended  to  the  places  inhabited  by  such 
animals,  to  the  natural  productions  of  such  places. 
Wild,  adj.  thus,  will  denote — 

Self-governed  or  directed,  in  a  manner  to  gratify 
or  please  self ;  untamed,  unsubdued,  ungoverned, 
uncultivated,  uncivilized,  irregular,  disorderly, 
inordinate,  extravagant;  licentious,  turbulent,  fe- 
rocious, savage. 

Wilder, — see  Be-wii.der. 


WIL 


It  is  so  full  of  wildnc^e 

So  oft  it  doth  shame  and  doraage 

To  him  or  to  his  linage.  Chaucer.  Horn,  of  the  Rose. 


AnddwelMh  in  tin-  I 


And  than  he  sheweth  his  tempest 
More  sodeine  than  the  wilde  best, 
Whiche  wote  nothyng,  what  merry 


Gower,  Con.  A. 


A  jri /./-■/// re  in  to  the  depe 

Thei  caste  amonge  the  tymber  werke, 

And  so  forth  while  the  night  was  derke 


Such  was  the 


WILD,  adj. 


Wi'ldnes 

WILDER, 

Wl'LDERN 

Wi'lding. 


;  prync 


■,  "  other  kyng  nys  to  preyse  nogt, 
is  a  lomh  ys  bothe  nieke  &  mylde, 
l  lyon  bothe  cruel  &  wylde. 


'  brynge, 


T'.w  ilf.:vpV--,  th.nl  he  hyder  semh\  ('n\(ri,d 
B\h*uede  in  a  >ri/l//eni<m>\  aft  it  tier  prechy 
That  me  clepulh  nou  Glnstyiibury,  that  desert  was  thou. 
Id.  p.  232. 
suld  deme  in  courte  for  wVde  dere. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  110. 


■  k> ng  i 


wide  olyue  tree, 
ett  in  her  olyue 


hrn  art  kit  doun  of  the  kyndelie 

ns  kynde  art  set  into  a  good  olyu 

i  that  hen  bi  kynde  schulen  be 

'iciif.   Rvmayns,  c.  11. 

ie  some  of  the  braunches  be  broken  of,  and  thou 

taker  of  the  rote  and  fatnes  of  the  olyue  tree. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
se  di^ciplis  answeriden  to  him,  wherof  schal  a  man 
•  hem  with  looves  here  in  uildernesse ? 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  8. 

i  satisfye  these  1 

Bible,  1551.  lb, 

Although  the  cage  of  gold  be  never  so  gay. 
Yet  had  this  brid,  by  tw.-uty  thousand  fold, 

Con  eten  wormes,  and  swiuhe  wretchednesae. 

Cftaucer.  The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17,120 


some  time  may  so  contrive 
wild  to  temper  and  tame. 

Wyat.  That  Time,  Sfc. 
i  liued  in  other  places  wildly 


&  wantonly 

is  end,  that 

comely  for  the  gospel 


lei  shuld  leade  a  dissolute  life 
i  the  church  of  God. 

Caluin.  JFoure  Godhje  Sermons, 


And  after,  as  anVrmcih  my  savde  auctour.  nat  ferre  from 

Warwyke,  in  a  wi/l'lrtirssr,  he  [Guv]    purdiased,  by  God  tics 

puruyaunce,   a    ludgyne  in    an    Imivmyla-e,    where   by  the 

terme  of  ii.  yeres  &  more  he  dwelled  &  kepte  an  harde  lyfe. 

Fabijan.  Chronycle,  c.  185. 

lo,  sirs,  quoth  Soltier,  ye  may  se  well,  sotyme  ryot  dothe 
good:  we  haue  wvll  aduaus^.l  fnrihe  our  payment  with  a 
lytell  ivyldnesse:  he  dothe  euer  well  that  is  feared. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i,  c.  393. 


It  is  the  greatest  prayse  to  a  citi 
a  great  way  of  wasted,  in  sucli  smt 
icijldernes.—Gvtdtnge.  Cu-nir,  tVil.  1 

I  glory  not  in  cruelty,  ye  wrong  i 


■  their  borders 


7'-//,/,  as 

When  I  i 

Freely,  a 

Beau 


:FUi 


The 


Next  Chemos,  th'  oh 

From  Aroar  to  Neho, 

Or  itiutliinost  AliiLiiin.  in  Hesehon 

Ami   llonoraim,  S-'.ais  rea'm,  h-vo: 

Th-.'  floury  dale  nl'Hibma  dad  with 

And  Eleale  to  th*  Asphalt  id;  nod 


Id  Guose  Clint 
jadof  Moab's 


■ We  son 

Who  dwelt  this  wild, 
To  town  or  village  ni 
Where  ought  we  heal 
What  happ'ns  new. 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,l>.] 
lin'd  by  want,  come  forth 

Id.   Paradise  Regained,  b.  i 


Moreover,  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  there  are 
11  day  long  :  all  is  still  and  silent,  like  the  iVarefull  1 
;i  desert  wihuriu^y.  —  Ilul/und.    Pliuie,  b.  V.  c.  1. 


r  wilding,  that  in  like 


r"  Wan 

Oft  from  the  Harvest  wi'dinqx  he  did  brine, 
Whose  sides  empurpled  w.-iv  wjtjb  smiling  red, 

And  oft  young  birds,   whidi  he  had  taught  to  sing 
His  mistresse  prayses  sweetly  caroled. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i 

There  is  a  kind  of  crab 
nanner  beareth  twice  a  yet 

Holland.  Plinie,   b.  xvi.  c.  : 
of  devils  in  her  tongue,  & 


h  such  balls  of  i 
i  sheep  first  saw 


■  ■■,->•>, 


%  Fletch.  Philasler 
in  open  fields  ; 
And 

Dryden.   Virgil.   Georgics,  b.  ii. 
You  who  with  haggard  eyes  stare  u-ildly  on  me, 
If  fas  by  your  attendance  here  you  seem) 
You  serve  the  king,  my  father,  lead  me  to  him. 

Rowe.  Ambitious  Step-mother,  Act  ii. 

There  is  the  same  irregularity  in  my  plantations,  which 
un  iuto  as  great  a  u-i'u.-t,.^  a=  thdr  natures  will  permit. 

Spectator,  No.  477. 
Osio.  The  night  has  wilder'd  us  ;  and  we  are  fain 
Among  their  foremost  tents.— Dryden.  K.  Arthur,  Act  ii. 
Oh  thou  who  freest  me  from  my  doubtful  state, 
Long  lost  and  wiUlrr'd  in  the  maze  of  fate  ! 
Be  present  still.  Pope.  Statins.   Thcbaid,  b.  i. 

I  view'd  thee  first :  how  fatal  was  the  view  ! 
And  led  thee  where  the  ruddy  wtldn-.;-  ■[■■  <;, 
High,  on  Mio  planted  edge,  anil  wet  with  morning  dew, 

Dryden.  Virgil,  P^t,  8. 


The  king  of  glory,  he,  whose  glory  fill'd 
Heaven  with  amazement  at  his  love  to  man  ; 
And  with  divine  complacency  beheld 
Powers  most  illumin'd,  wilder'd  in  the  theme. 

Young.  Complain/,  Night  4. 
Acting  thus,  we  shall  only  cut  off  occasion  from  those 
who  desire  occasion  to  speak  evil  of  us,  and  be  able  to  re- 
monstrate with  authority  and  effect  against  their  excesses 
and  wildnesses. — Seeker.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  470, 

WILE,  v.  \         See    Be-guile,     and    Guile. 

Wile,  n.      I  A.S.  Wigl-ian,  to  bewitch;   Dut. 

W/ly.  V  Wieche-Ien,  wiichelen. 

Wi'lily.      I       To  cheat,  to  impose  upon  ;   to 

Wi'liness.  J  deceive,  to  delude;  to  practice 
deceit  or  delusion ;  to  give  a  false  colour  or  ap- 
pearance to  :  and  wily — 

Deceitful,  delusive ;  sty,  cunning,  crafty,  subtle, 
insidious. 

Philip  bote  on  his  lyppe,  &  perceyued  R.  thouht. 

Whi  that  it  ment,  Philip  gan  aspie : 

A  wiles  to  R.  sent,  how  longhe  wild  ther  lie. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  155. 

Leulyn  wend  no  gile  had  bien  ther  so  nere. 

He  went  to  play  a  wile  with  fo  of  hi; 


nere.— Id.  p.  242. 

'wyfhemyghte. 
Plouhman,  p.  173. 


And  wolde  wynne  hure  away,  wit 

1  dwell  with  hem  that  proude  be 
And  full  ofwrVo-and  sul.t.-ltie 
What  worship  of  this  worlde  coueiten 
And  great  nede  connen  expleiten 
And  gon  and  gadren  great  pitaunces. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  Ihe  Rose. 
Carthage  sigh  the  stronge  astate 
Of  Rome  in  thilke  mirrour  stonde, 
And  thought  all  priuely  to  fonde 
To  ouerthrowe  it  by  some  wile.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

And  yet  the  persecucyon  of  Danys  seased  nat :  for  in  one 
countre  of  Englande  or  other,  they  cuer  in  w/tys  robbed 
and  pylled  the  Englysshmen,— Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  199. 

By  such  like  wiles  of  Sinon,  the  forsworn, 

His  tale  with  us  did  purchase  credit;  some, 

Trapt  by  deceit;  some,  forced  by  his  tears. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JZneis,  b.  il. 

And  yet  is  it  a  better  sport  to  see,  howe  in  the  verye 
poynte  in  which  he  weneth  hymsell'e  to  deale  the  moste 
wylily  therin  vttreth  he  his  foly  most  folyshly. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  607. 

Is  not  the  act  of  a  person  playne  or  symple,  or  of  a  man 
honeste.  iuste.  or  good  :  but  rather  of  a  person  crafty,  vn- 
gentyll,  suhtylle,  dect-j  tefull.  ma!  'inns,  and  wyly. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

Thus  our  ennemies  through  their  flight  which  was  full 
both  of  feare  and  wilyneise,  escaping  without  any  losse, 
went  but  ten  miles  of,  and  encamped  themseluea  in  a  very 
strong  grounde.  —  Goldinge.  Ccesar,  fol.  251. 

So  perfect  in  that  art  was  Paridell, 
That  he  Malbeccoes  halfen  eye  did  wile: 
Ilu  hait'en  eye  he  wiled  wondrous  well, 
And  Iiellenors  both  eyes  did  eke  beguile. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  10, 
Next  him,  went  Wylibourne 


And  Mole,  that  like  a  nouslinj.'  Moh-  < 
His  way  still  vnder  ground 


;e  slye, 
Id.  lb.  b 


.  11. 


The  God  whose  ensign  scars  the  birds  of  prey, 
And  old  Silenus,  youthful  in  decay, 
Employ'd  their  wiles  and  unavailing  care, 
To  pass  the  fences,  and  surprise  the  fair. 

Pope.   Vvrtumnus  §  Pomona. 
Pierce  the  soft  lab'rinth  of  a  lady's  ear 
With  rhymes  of  this  per  cent,  and  that  per  year  ? 
Or  court  a  wife,  spread  out  his  wily  parts, 
Like  nets  or  lime-twi^s,  for  ii<h  widow's  hearts. 

/</.  Donne  Versified,  Sat.  2. 
The    enemies    he    [our  Lord]   had   to   engage    are   the 
wiidu'd  passions  of  men,  the  devil  in   bis  wtles  and  machi- 
nations, and  the  persecuting  powers  of  the  world. 

Bp.  llorsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 


Johnson.  Irene,  Act  v.  sc.  9. 

WILL,  v.        }       Goth.  Wil-jan  ;    A.  S.  WW-, 
Will,  n.  an  ;   Dut.  WtUrn  ;  Ger.  Wollen ; 

Wi'ller.  Sw.Witja.    All  (says  Wachter) 

Wi'lftjl.  >  from  wol*  bonum.  well  or  good  ; 

Wi'lfully.       I  because  men  wish  for,  or  desire 
Wilfulness.    I  that   which    is   well    or   grood. 
Wi'llingly,    J  Skinner  from  the  Lat.  Vol-o  ; 
Junius  from  the  Gr.  Bov\-ona,i.     But  jBqi/A,  vol, 
wol,  are  evidently  the  same  word.     Tt1^  Gr 


WTL 

BeXTfpos,  Lat.  Optimus,  arc  derived  from  $av\. 
ed9u.  nnd  o/itare.  See  the  quotations  from 
Chaoecr,  Daues,  L^cke.  and  Search. 

Will  is  used  with  verbs  to  denote  futurity, 
and  does  so,  inasmuch  as  I  hat  which  is  still  an 
object  of  witt  or  desire,  which  we  still  are  willimj 
or  desirous  to  do,  is  not  yet  had  or  done.  See 
Shall. 
Vor  muche  oftliys  lond  milled  Rnbette  Courtheso 
To  be  kyng  of  Engtloiid,  gyf  lui  mygie  clicse. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  3S4. 


Tn  livm  lie  sende  of  acord,  gef  it  were  liis  wille, 
Tliat'he  wold*  to  Home  iibone,  5:  lete  alle  sliii  be  stille. 

Id.  p.  83. 
He  ne  let  nogt  elupye  al  hys  folc,  so  u-yllrf.,1  lie  was, 
And  al  vor  in  Hie  oilier  uataylc  liym  vel  so  vayr  cas. 

Id.  p.  359. 


Ther  londes  St  tlier  rentes  were  at  his  mile. 

R.  Brunne.  p. 
At  Wyncaeotre  he  lies,  so  liimself  Killed— Id.  lb. 
To  Leulyn  forgaf  he  alle  his  euelle  Kille.— Id.  p.  237. 


.  than  men  of  hnlv  clinrche 
ne  thei  ben  avaunsed. 

Id.   p.  22. 


Tliei  tciln  wexnn  pure  wroth  wonderliche  sone, 
And  shewen  the  a  shnrj  wil,  in  a  *liort  tyme. 
To  wiln  wilfully  wrathe,  and  iverche  ther  after. — Id.  lb. 

For  Eroua'e  hadde  holden  Jon.  and  hounden  him,  and 
n-iUi'le  Iimii  i-ito  i>r:snnn.  for  F.ro.lias  ilie  wyf  of  his  brothir: 
For  Jon  seidetoliim.  it  is  not  leefol  to  thee  to  have  hi r.  and  he 
willynye  to  sle  liim,  drudde  the  pejile. —  Wicltf.  Matt.  c.  14. 

And  he  biheeld  tlrlke  that  saten  ahonte  him  and  seide. 
In  mv  modir  and  brethren.  For  who  that  doiih  the  Kille  of 
God  he  is  my  brother,  and  my  sblir,  and  modir. 

Id.  Mark,  c.  3. 

And  he  Inked  roud  about  on  his  disciples,  which  sat  in 
comnasse  alvife  livn,  savnc  ■  hel.olde  my  mother,  and  my 
bret':r:n.  For  wiios'-ener  li.eth  tin-  will  of  God,  he  is  my 
brother,  ray  sysier  and  mother.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  sodeinly  there  was  maad  with  the  nnn«el  a  multi- 
tude of  hevenly  I;riv2h..ncl,  htTyin^R  God  and  seiynge; 
Glory.-  ii»  in  I.L'iiosi..-  t:.in-^  to  God.  and  in  erthe  pees  be 
to  men  of  good  Kille  —  Wiclif.  Lull,  c.  2. 

And  he  seide,  God  of  otire  fa  iris  hath  before  nrdcyned 
thee  that  thou  schulilist  knowe  the  irille  of  hym.'and 
Bchuldest  se  the  risthlful  man,  and  heere  the  voice  of  his 
mouth.— Id.  Dcdii,  B.  22. 

And  he  savde.  the  God  of  oure  fathers  bathe  ordevned  the 
before,  that  Minn  <limil.!e<t  kin.w  Lis  will,  and  shouldest  se 
i  rygblnil,  and  shuldest  hearc  the  voyce  of  hys 


-  triclij. 


'tig  of 


And  whannewecamen  to  Jerusalem  hritheren  resseyuyden 
us  xrilfnlli.—Id.   Dcdh,  c.  21. 

F.cb  good  cifte  and  e-h  parfvt  g'fte  is  from  abore  and 
Cometh  donn  fro  the  f.irtir  of  lis-tis  anon  *  ivlion  U  noon 
oner  cbaunifviur  or  nners-hadewincr  of  reward,  fir  n-i'lulli 
he  big  it  in  hi  the  word  nT  treuthe,  that  we  be  a  bigynnyng 
of  his  crei-ture.— Id.  James,  c.  I. 

Yes  fquod  she)  there  is  lihertie  of  free  Mil,  ne  (here  ne 
was  nener  no  nature  nf  reason,  that  it  ne  had  lihertie  of 
free  will — Chancer.  Borcius,  b.  v. 

In  all  thinges  that  reason  is.  in  hym  also  is  lihertie  of 
Killing  and  of  nillyng.  [volendi  nolendique  libertas.l 

Id.  lb. 
Soche  millers  witto  is  not  worth  a  neldc. 

Id.  Plou-man's  Tale,  b.  ili. 
And  Salomon  oaylh  ;  Kelful  is  he  that  of  alle  hath  drede 
Id.  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
What,  trowen  ye!  that  whiles  I  may  precho 
And  wion.n  cold  and  «i!v.t  f.r  1  t-rho 

T.i  it  I  w,l  live  in  poferte  all  Mint 

Id.  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,375. 

Who  ben  thfr.  and  whirl,  ben  they,  and  how  many,  that 
tonsenten  to  thy  cnmeil  |„  ii.y  wilfulnase.  to  don'hastif 
vengesoact.— u.  Xate  of  Melibetu. 


Thy  i 

I  wall  tio  more  specific  Gt 

For  certes  wbanne  that  betitte, 
My  u-,,11,  myn  herte.  and  all  my  witte 
lien  fully  sette  to  herken  and  sper 
What  any  man  woll  speke  of  llir. 

.And  thus  by  weie  of  couenant 


Then  Gregory  coforted  the  sayd  companye.  Sr  sent  them 
with  letters  to  the  bysshop  Arelatensis,  tryllynge  hym  to 
helpe  and  ayde  Austyne  in  all  that  hym  nedid. 

Fabyan.  Chromjcle,  c.  119. 

Wherfore  it  semeth,  that  it,  wherein  the  one  deliteth,  is 
repugnat  to  the  others  nature.  And  where  is  any  repug- 
naunce.  may  he  none  amitie,  sens  frendeshjp  is  an  entier 
consent  of  wyllcs  and  desyres. 

Sir  T.  Elyol.   The  Gorermvr,  c.  11. 

And  where  as  by  his  euyll  wyltete  he  was  reportyd  that 
he  shulde  gether  men  of  armys  tn  greue  the  cytie,  he  sayd 

Fabyan.  Chronycle.  John  of  France,  an.  135S. 

After  theis  wordes  there  was  rising  on  all  handes:  and 
holde  was  layde  vpon  them  both,  entreataee  was  made  that 
they  wold  not  throuchetheyr  wilful  dyssention,  cast  all  into 
vtter  daunger — Goldinge.  Caesar,  fol.  12?. 

If  they  wyifnlhj  would  renounce  the  sayd  place  and  put 

them  in  his  grace,  he  wolde  vtterlye  pardon  theyr  trespace. 

Fabyan.  Clironycle,  c.  114. 

Now  shall  a  man  be  lorde  and  ruler,  that  is  replenysshed 
with  sapyence  and  reason,  and  shall  gouerne  the  people  by 
sk\  Ifull  ilomis.  settynge  aparte  all  tvylfulnesse  and  pleasure 
of  hymselfe.— Id.  lb.  an.  1399. 

Wherfore  eftsoones  in  his  name,  I  charge  yon  desyste  of 
your  wylfulnes  and  vnlaufull  enterprise.  S;  from  hensforth 
giue  ?ood  example  to  those,  whyebe  hereafter  shall  he  your 
propie  subiectes.— Sir.  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  0. 


And  worthy  ye  be  to  suffer  the 


SirJ.Cheehe.  The  J 

This  same  text  whiche  we  haue  recited,  being  well  vnder- 

standed  maye  bring  vs  to  that  indifferencye  of  minde.  yea 

t  i  that  u-illingnet,  that  we  shall  nat  refuce  to  suffer  death 

for  Goddes  name. — Caluyne.  Fovte  Godlye  Sermons,  Ser.  2. 

For  this  to  me 

Shall  he  a  second  marriage  :  send  for  musinne, 
And  Kill  the  cooks  to  use  their  best  of  cunning 
To  please  the  palat. 

Bcnum.  $  Fletch.  Love's  Cure,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
T.u-uTus  rificr\vnn:s  considering  with  himself,  that  there 


lie  ce 


date: 

ptisoners  should  b-  Innucht  imo  his  tent,  and  fii 
enquired  oT  hiin.  how  manv  of  them  lav  together 
then  v.  I. at  cjrn  he  had  kit  in  their  cahbin. 


rid,  that  cnnld 
pie  as  Mithri- 


Ao.-i 


Plull 


Will  puts  in  practice  what  the  wit  deviseth  ; 

II',//  t- vi  r  acts,  r.nd  wit  contemplates  still : 
And  as  from  wit  the  pow'r  of  wisdom  riseth, 

All  other  virtues  daughters  are  of  trill. 

Diivirs.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  27. 
Tl-^r  v.ilncss  heaven,  this  man  destroys  his  brother 
When  he  may  snvc  him.  bis  last  breath  may  save  him: 
Can  there  be  mlfnller  destruction  ! 

Beaum.  $  Flelch.  The  A'icc  Talour,  Act  V.  sc.  2. 
Why  then  doost  thou,  O  man,  that  of  them  all 

Wilful!,,  n, .ike  thy  self,-  a  wrrtched"lhr'all, 

And  waste  thy  ioyous  honrcs  in  needelesse  paine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

Denre  Sonne,  thv  causclesse  ruth  suppresse, 

Ne  let  thy  stout  hart  melt  in  pittv  vaine  : 
He  that  his  sorrow  snusrht  through  wifulncsse, 
And  his  foe  ftttreil  would  reV-.i^e  againe, 
Deserues  to  taste  bis  follies  fruit,  repented  paine. 

Id.  Lb.  c.  5. 

Many  of  them  besotted  with  continual  drunkenness:  or 

swoln  with  pride  .iii.l  <ri!lf:, In,;,,  full  of  contention,  full  of 

envy,  indiscreet,  incompetent  judges  to  determine  what  in 

the  practice  of  life  is  good  or  evil,  what  lawful  or  unlawful. 

Milton,  hist,  of  England,  b.  ii. 

could  hare  watch *d  as  well  as  they,  bav 


WIM 

He  that  says,  an  action  wnich  God  hath  not  commanded 
is  of  it  self  necessary,  he  that  says,  God  is  rightly  wor- 
f-liipped  by  an  act  or  ceremony  concerning  v.liich  himself 

toill-worshippcr.—Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Cojiscietice,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Two  things  he  [God]  tcxUcfh,  that  we  should  be  pood,  and 
that  we  shouW  be  happy;  the  first  in  order  to  the  second, 
for  that  vertuc  is  the  certain  way,  and  ; 
cation  to  felicity.— Barrutc,  vol.  iii.  Ser. 

We  find  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  i 


>odies,  barely  In  a  thought  vr  preference  of  tlie  mind  order- 
Dg,  or,  as  it  were,  commanding  the  doing  or  not  doing  such 
I  or  su'-Il  a  particular  action.  Tlvis  power  which  the  mind 
I  has  thus  to  order  the  consideration  of  any  idea,  or  the  for- 
I  bearing  to  consider  it ;  nr  to  prefer  the  motion  of  any  part 
|  of  the  body  to  its  rest,  and  vice  versa  in  any  patticular  in- 

of  that  power  by  directing  any  particular  action,  or  its  for- 
bearance, is  wliii  we  call  volition  or  willing. 

Locke.  Hum.  Umietst.  b.  ii.  c.  21. 
But  farther  to  enforce  these  duties,  be  pleased  to  cast  a 
glance  on  two  considerations.    1.  What  the  will  is  to  which, 
2.  Whom  the  wilier  is  to  whom,  we  must  submit. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 
For  the  same  reason  that  a  man  is  obliged  not  to  depart 
wilfully  out  of  this  life,  which  is  the  general  station  that 
G  m1  has  appointed  him ;  he  is  obliged  likewise  to  attend  tho 
duties  of  that  particular  station  or  condition  of  life  ;  what- 
soever it  he.  wherein  Providence  lias  at  present  placed  him; 
with  diligence,  and  contentment. 

Clarice.  On  the  Evidences,  Prop.  1. 
Tis  impossible  but  they  must  wish.  God  would  he  pleased 
particularly,  to  signify  expressly  I  he  acceptableness   of  re- 
pentance, and  his  willingness  to  forgive  returning  sinners. 
2d.  lb.  lntrod. 
This  discovers  to  us  the  expedient  of  a  steadiness  and 
consistency    of  conduct,    ami    renders  the   having  willed  a 
thing  a  motive  with  us  to  wilt  it  still  until  some  cogent 
reason  shall  occur  to  the  contrary. 

Search.  Light  vf  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  23. 
If  we  listen  to  the  common  discourses  of  mankind,  we 
shall  find  them  sper.king  of  several  wills,  several  agents  in 
the  same  persons  resisting,  counteracting,  overpowering 
and  contrnuling  one  anoiher  :  hence  the  so  usual  expression 
of  the  spiritual  ai.d  carnal  wills  (<f  :he  man,  and  of  the  beast, 
;;inl  reason,  of  denying  our  wilh,  subduing  our 
passions,  vt  being  ens'aved  by  them,  of  acting  unwillingly 
or  a''ains:  our  will,  and  the  like. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  il.  pt.  iii.  c.  26. 

WI'LLOW.  ^       A.  S.  WeUe,  ivelipe ;  Dut.  TT7/- 

Wi'llowed.    V  Unhe,  wilyhe ;  A.S.'SYilhig  ;  Ger. 

WYli.owy.  )  '\Yeide ;  "a  withy,  (qv:)  Kilian 
thinks  'Willighe  is  so  called  because  it  grows 
promptly  and  wittingly  (i.e.  freely ),  as  the  Lat. 
Sa'ix,  a  sa!ic?ido,  from  the  rapid  shoots  it  makes. 

Here  comes  poor  Frank,  nay  we  are  friends,  start  not  Sir, 

We  see  your  willow  ami  nre  s<irry  for't, 

And  though  it  he  a  wedcing  we  art-  l.alf  mourners. 

Beavm.  $■  Fletch.  The  Night  Walker,  Act  I. 

A  wilhw,  the  more  it  is  cut  or  lopt,  the  better  spring  will 
it  shoot  at  loot,  and  beare  the  fairer  head. 

Holland.   Plinie,  b.XTl.  C  3^ 

Of  vegetable  woods  are  various  kinds, 

And  the  same  species  are  of  sev'ral  minds. 

Lores,  w'u'inwx.  elm*-   have  niffrent  forms  allow'd, 

So  fun'ral  cypress  rising  like  a  shrowd. 

Dryden,   Virgil,  Georgies.b.ll. 

First  for  a  May-fly  :  you  may  make  his  body  with  greenish 
coloured  crewel  or  wiilowitfi  colour. 

Walton.  Angler,  pt.  i.  c.  5. 


That  Cunt* 
Where  wt  I 
Oft  at  the  I 


>  of  Folly, 
With  Freedom  by  my  Bide,  and  soft  ey'd  Melancholy." 

Gray.  Ode  far  Mutio 
The  pensive  poet  thro'  the  green-wood  steals. 

Or  (i-t-aiis  me  »■*//.■■  .'.'■'</  niaigt-  of  murmuring  brook. 
Or  climbs  the  steep  ascent  of  airy  bills. 

Marlon.  Ode  to  Morning. 
Sweet  Teviot !  on  thy  silver  tide 

The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more; 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 
Along  thy  wild  and  wiltotced  shore. 

Sioit.  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  c.  4. 

WIMBLE,  n.  ^       "WitnptL,  vet.   tercbellum. 
>  ITVwe;  Sax.Sicarnb.HVme-fcn, 


Wi'male,  adj. 

Wi'ublb,  v.      J  perforate  terebra.  terebrare." 
Kilian, — to  bore  or  perforate.      See  Gimlet. 

A  tool  to  bore,  pierce  or  perforate  (by  the  joint 
action  of  turning  and  pressing). 
Bcau'm.  $  Fletch.  Tie  Woman'*  Prize,  Act  iv.  sc.  1.         Wimble,  adj — sharp,  keen,  quick. 


WIN 

Carpenters  art  was  the 
tooles  thereto  belonging, 
hatchet,  the  pitnnbe  line 
Blew,  as  also  tish-glew,  a 

invention  or  Dedal 

the  aiigoer  ami  win 

Holland.  Pli 

,>„,,, 

Strong  axle-treed  cart, 
Cart-ladder  and  toimbi 

that  is  clouded  ami  shod, 
,  wild  parser  and  pod. 

Tasscr.  Husbandry  Furniture. 
To  take  away  bishops  votes,  is  hut  the  beginning  to  take 


-.Parliament. 
r  nothing,  in  respect  th.it  Miis  latter 


handles  and  wimble-stocks 


ueut,  have  thought  it  wor 
ing  the  Coin  of  the  Kingdo 
■  wood  of  the  wild  nlive,  hr 


'onge  Willie  £  Old  Wernoclc. 


Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  4. 
The  sexton  did  his  best  to  clear  the  ehappell,  nevertheless 
Isaac  the  sexton's  man  said  that  a  foot  soldier  had  hid  him- 
self, so  as  he  was  not  diseern'd  ;  and,  lining  greedy  of  prey, 
crept  into  the  vault,  and  cut  so  much  of  the  \elvet  pall  that 
covered  the  preat  body,  as  lie  judged  wmild  hardly  be  missed, 
and  winib/i.'il  also  a  huk-  thro'  the  said  enir.n  that  was  largest, 
probably  fancying  that  there  was  something  well  worth  his 
adventure. —  Wood.  Athena:  Oxuii.  vol.  ii. 

Wl'MPLE,  n.  \  Dut.  Wimpekn,  to  veil  or 
Wi'mple,  v.  j  cover.  Wimpet.  Fr.  Guimpel, 
from  vinculum,  (see  Alrnage,  Old  French  Words,) 
or  from  the  Lat.  Umbella,  ( Skinner. )  The  verb 
and  noun  were  in  common  use  with  old  Scotch 
writers,  G.  Douglas,  and  others.  See  the  Glos- 
sary, and  Jamieson. 

A  veil  or  covering  ;  a  hood. 


Hyre  hody  wyth  i 


She  that  yet  couereth  and  ir,  mi,l.  !/:,:■  h-r  to  other  fulke, 
hath  shewed  herself  euery  dele  to  thee. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  ii.  p.  414. 
Fill  semely  hire  wimple  ypinched  was. 

Id.  Prol.  to  Hit!  Canterbury  Tales. 

But  vnleful  lustle  hahite,  villi  softe  speche  and  mery, 

and  with  faile  honied  wordes.  herelikes  and  misse  mening 

people  skleren  and  wimpU 


1,1.    T„ 


to!  La 


In  this  honke  be  man 
nneth  shall  leude  men 

iheplilesv 

nun, 

Ami  fell,  while  that  si 

This  I>;,a:,i".s  cam  .V 
Uiitu  Hie  well,  and  by 
He  fonde  hir  wymfill 

lodie  there.— Co 

A  louely  ladie  rode  hi 

Yet  she  much  whiter 
Vnder  a  veile,  that  wi 

Spenser.  Faerie 

Yet  certes  bv  her  face  and  physi 
Whether  the  man  or  woman  mU 
That  could  not  any  creature  wel 
For,  with  a  veile  that  w,i,n.r,.i 
Her  head  and  face  was  hid,  that 

ery  \ 

fold, 


Id.  lb. 

Ber.  This  wimpled,  whyning,  purhlinde  wai 

This  signior  Junios  gyant  ilwarfe.  don  Cupid. 

Shakespeare.  Lout's  Labour  Lost,  A 

ntle  wimpled  low,  ber 


Which  1 


WIN,  v.         ~\      Gotl 

Wl'SNER.  VDut.     1 

Wl'XNING,  71.  J    SlV.  W 


Goth,    and    A.  S.  Wim 
Winnen;     Ger.  MS 


To  acquire;  to  conquer,  (conquirere :)  to 
attain  or  obtain ;  to  reach,  to  get,  to  procure  ; 
(to  gain,  qv.) 

For  mon  thou  art  ywys, 

To  wijnne  get  a  kynduin,  wel  bcler  than  myn  vs. 


WIN 

The  fyfte  trme  tenn  Engelond  tho  fnlc  of  Norm  an  die, 
Ti.at  a  niuiig  vs  woncth  get,  and  scliuileth  euer  mo. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  3. 
For  the  kyng  of  "West  sex  al  the  other  wan  y  wys, 
And  was  setfuke  al  one  kyng,  as  oure  kyng  now  ya. 


He  hopes  to  Wynne  that  land  with  dynt  Qfdouhl 

If  he  the  coroun  mot  wynne,  his  heyre  suld  I  be 


•the  first  gere.— Id. 


Tuo  &  tuenty  batailes  he  % 


U.  Crede. 

Al  ich  sauh  slepyng.  as  pe  shullen  hure  after 
Is •-•  1 1 l  iiakers  &  havers,  bouchers  &  othere 
"Webbesters  and  walkers,  an  wjnners  W*  handen. 

Id.   Vision,  p.  11. 
nnt  of 


itinne  I  was  free  of  alle  men  I  made  r 

as  a  Jew  to  Wynne  the  Jewis.—  W  ictif.  1  Cor.  c.  9. 

For  though  I  be  fre  from  all  me,  yet  haue  I  made  my  selfe 
rnaiinte  vnto  all  men,  that  I  mi^ht  ivynne  the  moo.   Unto 
ye  Jewes,  I  be  came  as  a  Jewe,  to  wynne  the  Jewes. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 


And  he  that  hadde  takun  tweye  talentis,  came  &  seide, 
Lord  thou  hitokist  to  me  tweve  besauntis,  lo  I  have  wonen 
ovir  othir  tweyne.— Wiclif.  Malt.  c.  30. 

Also  he  that  receaued  two  talentes,  came  and  sayde  : 
Master,  thou  delyueredstjvnto  me  two  talentes:  beholde,  I 
haue  ivonne  two  other  taletes  with  them. — Bible,  Ifi51.  lb. 

And  the  lordis  of  hir  sighen  that  the  hope  of  her  wtmmtpyc 
wente  awei,  and  thei  tooken  Poul  and  S:lns  and  lecld-jii  in 
to  the  doom  place  to  the  princeBi— Wiclif.  Dcdis.  c.  1G. 


But   laiiL'^ischith    aboute   questiouns   and   stryuynf*  of 

blasfemyes,  ynclc  suspu-iouns,  f.ghtingis  of  men  that  hen 
com  pie  in  soule,  and  that  hen  pryued  fro  treuthe  that 
denit-n  tr>/n>itjng  to  he  pitee.  but  a  greet  wynnyng  is  pitee 

Dociouret  Tale, 
At  Alisandre  he  was  whan  it  was  wonne.—Id.  lb.  v.  52. 
His  resons  spake  he  full  solempnely. 

Id.    Prjl.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V,  273. 

The  noble  Cesar  Julius 

Wiiri.r  dm  «:is  kynjje  of  Romelonde 

]V„n,  and' put  vnder  -  Gouer.  Con.  A.  Prol. 


WIN 

puritans  and  their  ministers,  whom  the  queen  did  not  At 
all  like  of;  and  withall  the  papists,  by  seeming  to  pilty 
their  afflicted  condition. 

Camden.  Ilisl.  of  a.  Elizabeth,  an.  16CI. 

The  same  Africanus  afterwards,  upon  the  winning  and 
fin.ill  ruine  of  Nuinamia.  gave  among  his  souldiors  ill  a 
triumph,  17, COO  pound  weight  of  silver. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiii.  c.  11. 

lie  [Aristidesl  represented  in  a  table  the  winning  of  a 
towne  l.v  fnvci-,  v.herein  was  piuirtraied  must  lively  a  littla 

unto  the  mothers  pap.  who  lav  a  (lung  upon  a  mortal: 
wound  received  in  her  breast.— Id.  lb.  Ii.  xxxv.  c.  10. 

in  a  moment  achieved, 
;  his  incarnation  was  the  great 
let  of  the  humblest  obedience, 
t  could  any  wise  he  perlormed, 
God,  and  winning  his  favour 
Ser.  43. 


Culh.  Still  it  is  a  game,  and  consequently  one  of  us  must 
be  a  loser. 

Melt.  Not  at  all ;  only  a  friendly  trial  of  skill,  and  tho 

Id.  Double  Dealer,  Act  11. 
Slow  melting  strains  their  queen's  approach  declare : 

With  arts  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air; 
In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way. 

Gray.  Progress  of  Poesy. 

WINCE,  or  "\  Vr.  Guincher,  to  wriggle  or 
Winch,  v.  I  writhe,  (Colgrave.)  Probab!) 
Winch,;!.  ( formed  upon  the  A.  S.  verb 
Wi'ncf.r.        ;  Winnan,  to  strive,  to  contend,  to 

resist,  to  withstand,  to  oppose. 

To  strive  or  struggle  against;    to  start  away 

from,  to  shrink  from  ;  to  try  to  get  rid  of,  to  kick, 

to  plunge. 
Tort  it  bis  the  won  of  Wil,  to  wynse  and  to  kyke. 


1',.-,!,    Pl„ 


,  P  0.3. 


ricke,— Wiclif.  Dedis,  Prol. 
Long  as  a  mast,  and  upright  a 


The   duke   of 


nd  and 


in  the  Frenshe  hvnrjes  vawewanl. 
hoste.  the  wliiebe  wai  imgluely 
ees  in  suche  wyse,  y'  llie    I'lmi^lie 


Udal.  Aeles,  c.  20. 


B.  Jousoo.  Masque  of  Ouls. 
ively  represent  unto  us  by  a  prnper 


I  beseech   ye,  friends 

iHini  Cnil. nan  meekiiv! 


Fubyan.  Chronyele,  an.  H55. 

tittle  got  with  ease 

More  thankful   is.   than   kingdoms  won  by  travail  and 

misease. — Stirrer.  Parnptiritse  on  Ecclesiustcs,  c.  4. 

The  pricke  is  a  great  blanket  spread  on  certaine  long 

ing  a  piece  nf  crimson  TafTata.  the  whicli  is  knit  about  his 

llackluyl.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p  71. 

Tut  who  that  well  consydereth  the  sequell  of  this  story 

shall  fynde  lytell  wijnnynge  or  weale  eu?u\:ig  nf  this  dene. 

Thou  u»inV  my  money  too,  with  a  pair  of  base  bones, 


t  A !„,!• ,,_i,j  f„r  Smectymnuui,  Pref. 


As  if  he  'ad  been  beside  his  t.c:\s.—IIudibras,  pt.  I.  c.  2, 

The  fancies  of  nur  rambling  wits. 

Who  wi'ire  and  kirk  at  all  oppression. 

But  love  lo  straggle  m  itiiti'^nai  —Lloyd.   The  Poet. 

Goth,  and  A.S.H'iW;     Dut. 

unius 
,  flare, 

A'.'i'ndv.  I   spirare.    to    blow,  to    breathe. 

Vu'mjiness.  J  Dut.  Wacjeiii    Ger.  WtJten.— 


WIND.  v.    "\       Goth,  and  A.S.  IVuid;    Dut 
Wind,  if.  WW;  Ger.  i!',W  ;  whith  Jtiniut 

Wi'MH.ESS.     >  derives  from  Goth.  Waian,  flare 


■ 


WIN 

Skinner  from  the  Lat.  Vent-us,  which  Martinius  ] 
thinks  is  mm-e  probably  from  the  German. 

That  wiiifh  blowcth,  or  breatheth,  or  which  we 
bre  ithc  j  which  wc  inspire  or  expire,  inhale  or 
exhale.     To  wind, — 

To  blow,  to  breathe ;  to  inspire,  to  inhale,  (by 
the  nostrils,)  to  scent,  to  smell. 
i  Engolond  1 


WIN 

White  as  chaste,  and  purd 

At  mvd-fan'd  snn«.  who  10  thy  femal  kn'SM? 
Allow'st  no  more  blood  than  will  make  a  Must], 
Which  is  their  order's  robe. 
Beuum.  «•  Fletch.   The  Two  i\o4/c  Kinsmen,  Actv.  sc.  1. 

So  soone  as  the  p-asse  is  cut  downe  and  laid  in  swath,  it 


I  lief 


Ac  com  here 
The  king  of 


R.  Gloucester,  p.  55. 
u-indmutte  inome. 

Id.  p.  547. 

ent  Richard  to  sav.  the  next  Marche  folowand 
suld  take  that  vvav.  if  trim  J  wild  with  him  stand, 
Marsile  to  arjue.— R.  Bruntie,  p.  H5. 


oones  with  the  dunne 


ul-:,! 


suit-rations,  whereby  I  mijrht  rlemon- 
■  the  infinite  Creator's  work.  1  shall 
e/reat  usefulness  to  the  world.     And 

so  "real  t-  tl.'.'ir  u<e,  and  o;  such  absolute  necessity  are  they 

to  the  salubrity  of  the  atmusphere.  tliat  all  the  world  would 

be  poisoned  witnout  tlio..- .v-iutinm  thereof 

Da-tarn.  Physico-Theology,  b.  I.  c.  2. 
No  consideration  there  will  he  had  of  their  windy  titles, 

of  their  gay  attire,  and  glittering  pomp. 


WIN 

Wife. 

Dress,  a 

What  are  you  mad,  to  make  me 

vou  find  me  plyant  ? 

' Bcaum.  t,-  Fletch.   The  Koble  Genllemaa, 

An 

Letm 

Till  I  have  banisbt 

e  wind  thee  in 
Id.    The 

these 
Maid' 

Tragedy, 

Act 

About  the  mossie  trunk  I  wound 

F..r  hi'ja  from  crounri  Ihe  branch 

swo^'reouire 

Par.  Lost,  b.  ix. 


:  •  i       -     ;   • 


vol.  i 


Ser.  38. 


Play  ; 


vncouth  thing  to  tell, 


iell.— Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b. : 

!  king  of  which  thou  hast  herde  sein, 
From  Troie  as  lie  goth  home  ageine 
By  ship,  he  founde  the  sea  diuerse, 
— -  i,  ™,n,-  „  „.;„die  storme  reuerse. 

Gower.   Con.  A.  b 


Under  t 


With  l 


ost  admirable,  that 
subiect  vnto  a  perpetuall  easterly  gale, 
d  can  endanger  shipp 

foule  heauie  water  is  not  capable  of 

the  soft  light 

is  there  any  ieopardie 


Herein  his  merciful!  prom. 

vehement  motion 

r.not  bruise  them 

i  being  wind-bound,  or  itnbayed 

Hack: -j L  t.    foyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  073 


He  gave  me. 

Imprison'd  h 
Hath  otfie'd  a 
To  rouse  thei 

On 


As  doth  the  fleece  excel,  and. mocks  her 

As  neatly  boltom'd  uo  as  nature  forth  it  drew. 

Dmijton.    P,.ly-Olli«»,  !.  ff. 

All  plants  that  put  forth  their  sap  hastily,  have  their 
bodies  not  proportionable  to  their  length,  and  therefore  they 
are  winders  and  creepers,  as  ivy  and  briony,  hops,  wood- 
bine.— Bacon.   Nalurali  Historic.  §  536. 

Berenice  standeth  upon  the  utmost  winding  and  nouke  ct 
Syrtis.— Holland.  Plinic,  b   V.  C.5. 

I  come  not  to  eat  with  ye,  and  to  surfeit 

In  these  poor  clownish  pleasures  :  but  to  tell  ye 

1  look  upon  ye  like  my  win-ling-slitrl. 

The  coffin  of  mv  greatness,  nay.  my  grave. 

Bcaum.  $  Fletch.   The  Prophetess,  Act  t.  «c_  S. 


ctlei 


His  small  but  su 
As  oft  he  rises  'mic 
Against  the  piigrin 


lecdless  hum. 

Collins.  Ode  to  Ecening. 
In  obedience,  appeared  the  marquis  of  Barlo,   and  the 
marquis  of  Clerkenwell,    with  hunters  who  wound   their 


To  fori 
inder  the 


the  top 

The  course  1 
Scarce  dewy 


?  the  water  which  came  upon  the  pioner3  from 
ground  with  devise  of  engines  and  windles  up  to 
the  hill.— Holland.  Plime.  b  xx.wi.  c.  15. 


A  tasteless  journal  of  the  day  befu 


Cou-per.  Conversation. 


)  the  wind- 
Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  276. 

Whan  the  kvnge  with  his  company  was  comyn  into  the 
fee'de  where  the  savd  wvnde-m'ille  stadith,  he  houyd  there 
well  vpon  halfe  an'houre,  to  see  what  the  other  company 
wolde  doo.— Fabyan.  Chrontjcle.  John  of  France,  an.  13C4. 


Anaximander  is  of  opin 
the  aire;  when  i      " 
be  either  stirred 


he  u-ind  is  a  fluxion  of 
nd  liquid  parts  thereof 
melted  and  resolved  by  the  sun. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  679. 
Semblably  it  fareth  with  those  who  are  fallen  to  decay  and 
be  down  the  wind.-~Id.  lb.  p.  30. 

All  clad  in  Lincoln  green,  with  caps  of  red  and  blue, 
His  fellow's  winded  horn,  not  one  of  them  but  knew, 
When  setting  to  their  lips  their  little  beagles  shrill. 
The  warbling  echoes  wak'd  from  every  dale  and  hill. 

Drayton.  Polg-Olbion,  s.  26. 

When  hee  [Protogenes]  had  done  the  dog  in  all  parts  to 
the  contentment  of  his  owue  mind  (and  that  ywas  was  a 
verie  hard  and  rare  matter  with  him)  hee  could  not  satisfic 
and  please  himselfe  in  expressing  the  froth  which  fell  from 
his  mouth  as  he  panted  and  Wowed  almost  windlesse  with 
running.— Holland.  Pline,  b.  xxxv.  c.  10. 

For.  still  he  far'd  as  dancing  in  delight, 
And  in  his  hand  a  windy  fan  did  beare, 
That  in  the  idle  aire  he  mov'd  still  here  and  there. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

As  when  a  tt-indie  tempest  bloweth  hie, 

That  nothing  may  withstand  his  stormy  stoure, 

The  clowdes  (as  things  afraid)  before  him  fly. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
better  for  to  represse  the  said 
-Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.19. 


WIND,  i'.      ">       Dut.  Wynden,  wenden ;    Ger. 

Wi'sdeii.  j    Winden.wenden;     Sw.  Wrrnda  ,■ 

I       Winding,  7t.    \  Goth.  Wand-jan  ;    A.  S.  Wend- 

Wi'ndle.         j  an,  or  u-ind-an,  vertere,  flectere, 

j       Wind-lace.  J  torquere,  to  turn,  to  twist. 

To  turn   or  twist ;  to  involve,  to  intwine,  to 

wreath  j  to  move,  or  cause  to  move,  to  guide— in 

a  turning  or  bending  line  or  course  ;  to  insinuate  ; 

.  to  convert. 

To  ifhu!  up, to  close  or  conclude  the  convolu- 
tion ;  to  come  or  bring  to  a  period,  to  a  state  of 
tension  or  tightness,  tit  for  re-volution  or  re- 
action ;  to  tighten. 

Thou  art  so  lothlv.  and  so  olde  also. 
And  therto  Cornell  of  so  low  a  kind, 
That  litel  wonder  is  though  I  walwe  and  wind. 

Chaucer.   The  IV if  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  C6S5. 


an  gravel,  on  the  mountain  sidesr 
.ewage  for  the  ttees  provides: 
r  crumbling  stones,  the  food  of  snakes,. 
That  work  iu  hollow  earth  their  :ri,d,ro  track. 

Dryden.    i'irgU.  Geoigics.  b.  if. 
It  was  called  Dionysius's  Ear,  and  buil!  with  several  litlhr 
windings  and  labrynihs,  in  the  form  of  a  real  ear. 

Spectator,  No.  139. 
Vera.  Just  like  the  winding  up  of  some  design 
Well  form'd,  upon  the  crowded  theatre. 

Dryden.  Love  Triumphant.  Ae.tr. 

The  windlass  is  a  sort  of  lartre  ro'ler.  used  to  wind  in 

the  cable,  or  heave  up 


Falconer.    Shipwreck, 


sSi. 


ri'NDOW,  n.  \  i 
ItYndow,  v.  >of  J 
FVndowy.         J  pro 


Ther  may  no  man  out  of  the  place  it  dr: 
For  non  engine,  of  windlas,  or  polive. 
Id.  TheSquier 


Tale,  v.  10,499. 


li:r 


with  the  clothes  of  hir  loue 
hillid  all  her  hedde  aboute, 

he,  whiche  nothvng  had  in  doute, 
wimple  wonde  aboute  hischeke.— Gower.  Con.A.b.v. 


Like  as  the  wearie  hounds  al 
Windlesse,  displeased,  from  t 
When  the  slie  beast  Tapisht 


he  fruitlesse  chase, 

in  bush  and  brire, 

out  of  his  place. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Boilogne,  h.  vii. 

But  the  horse  whose  appointed  shipping  lay  t 
eight  mile  upward  in  another  hav'i 
imbark.— Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 

It  is  said,  that  the  egges  laid  by  foules,  called  trind-eggrt, 
as  they  proceed  of  imperfect  and  false  conceptions,  so  they 
are  the  rudiments  and  beginnings  of  such  fruits  as  never 
will  quicken  and  have  life—  Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  43. 


Fab.  Come,  we'll  consider  more;  stay,  this 
hould  be  another  wind  fntl  of  the  wars. 

Beaum.  §■  Fletch.  The  Captain,  Act  ii. 


Hevode  and  mette  with  ye  sayd  Normans  and  slewe  of 
thevm  the  more  nombre  ;  for  vpon  Guylde  Downe  he  slewe 
alw'ay  ix.  and  saued  the  x.  and  yet  for  he  thought  to  many 
by  that  meane  laft  alyue.  he  eft  agayne  tythed  apnyne  the 
sayd  tythc.  &;  slewe  eui-r,  tenth  knyght  of  tbeyui.  and  that 
hy  cruel  deth,  as  irtinuinn:<.  i\w\T  er.tics  out  >>i  tiie\  r  l>«n!yes. 
Fabyan.  Chronycte,  c,  209. 

The  Hollanders  that  rode  in  the  mouth  of  the  harborow, 

nailluyi.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  710. 

By  this  wai  he   shewed   forth  his  woord,  by  whom  he 

would  be  knuwen,  :-*  thrmel  e  himselfe  had  spoken  vnto  vs: 

that  heins  so  knowe  b\  the  wmnlurfulnes  of  his  moste  fay  re 
ship,  he  miu'lii  iruni  himself  into  our  inward 
V.ial.  Jol>n,c.  1. 


greater  appearance,  bidding  them 
ft-tche  a  tv'ndtftsse  a  gnat  wave  about,  and  to  make  al 
toward  one  place.— Goldinge.  Censor,  fol.  206. 

Teraduenture  thys  were  more  tolerable,  in  those   that 
•d    of    theyr    elders,   that  there   is    nothing 

remaining  uf  man  after  he  is  lapped  in  his  wyndyvg-shete. 


He  [AriBtides]  represented  in  a  table  the  winning  of  a 
towne  by  force,  wherin  was  pnurtraied  most  lively  a  little 
infant  winding  it  selfe  and  making  prettie  means  to  creepe 
unto  the  mothers  pap,  who  lay  a  d>ingupon  amortall  wound 
received  in  her  breast.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxv.  c.  10. 

Davis  followed  the  trnil  hereof  which  winded  first  towards 
the  west  and  then  towards  the  north. 

Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  1585. 
2192 


WI'NDOW,  n.  ^  Skinner  thinks  the  people 
Lincolnshire  more  properly 
ronounce,  —  W'indore  .-  tha 
or  passage  for  the  wind.  In  A.  S.  it  is  Eaah- 
tltyrl,  cah-th/rl:  a  bore,  or  hole  bored  for  the  eyes, 
or  sight.  In  Sp.  Ventana,  from  Victito,  the  wind; 
and  the  purpose  of — 

A  window  is, — to  admit  air  and  liirht ;  to  permit 
sight  or  vision  :  tho  word  is  applied  to  the  opening* 
and  to  the  transparent  material  placed  within  it. 
For  we  huldeth  a  burwgh,  a  hrod  and  a  large. 
A  ehirch  and  a  chapitle.  with  chaumhers  alofte. 
Vith  wide  wundwes  } wrought — Piers  Ptouhman.  Credit 
And  many  laumpis  weren  in  the  soler  where  we  weren 
pack-rid  togidre,  and  a  ghoung  man  Euticus  hi  name  sat  on 
ie  wyndowe.—  Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  20. 

And  there  were  many  lyphtes  in  the  chamber  where  they- 
ere  gathered  together,  and  there  sate  in  a  teyndow  a  cer>- 
lyne  yonge  man  named  Eutichus. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 
Foure  of  his  olde  foos  han  it  espied,  and  setten  ladders  to» 
ie  walles  of  his  hous,  and  by  the  mtndawe*  ben  ent  red. 

Chaucer.  Tale  of  Mrtibtus- 
And  if  the  dore  be  so  shette, 
That  he  be  of  his  entve  lette, 
He  wyll  in  at  the  wyudowe  crepe— Gotrer.  Con.  J".  Bt.T. 

And  so  the  Inglysshemen,  that  were  hostes,  to  rlwse 
traugers  shoot  fast  their  doores.  ami  ;<  ■-".-/ohm  .and  wolde 
at  surTie  theym  to  entre  in  to  thejr  lodgyngis. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle^\ol.  i.  c.  16. 


Ant.  Eros, 

tVouId'st  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Rome,  and  see 
Thy  master  thus  with  pluii-ht  ;:ni:es.  Lending  down> 
His  corrigible  necke.  his  face  subdu'de 
To  penetratiue  shame. 

Shakespeare.  Anthony  $  Clenpatra,  Act  iv.  S 

How  shall  your  housc-lesse  heads,  and  vnfed  sides, 

Your  lop'd,  and  window'd  ragged nesse  defend  you 

From  seasons  such  as  these?— Id.  K.  Lear,  Act  iii. 

LpI  others  freez  with  angling  reeds. 

And  cut  their  legs,  with  shels  nnd  weeds: 

Or  treacherously  poore  fish  beset. 

With  strangling  snare,  or  mndowy  r 


Donne.   The  Saifa 


as  I  ran  discover,  are  tl 

r.ncli  unlike  a  closet  wl 

;  little   opening  left,  to 


extemdl 
Undent.  b.iLc  \U 


WIN 

l*he  natural  tendency  of  the  window-lax,  and  of  all  other 
Jtes  upon  nouses,  is  to  lower  rents. 

Smith.   Wealth  oj  Nations,  b.  V.  c.  2. 

WINE.       "\       Goth.  Weai ;  A. S.  Wi 


WIN 


INE.       -\ 

'NEI.ESS.  J     It. 


Dut.  Wyn  ,-  Ger.  Wein ;   Fr.  Vin: 

Vino;  Sp.  Vino;  Lat.  T7;t-um  ; 


Jt.  Brunnr,  p.  lilC. 
Whit  wyn  of  Oseye  and  of  Gascoyne 
Of  the  lluele  and  of  the  Kochel.  wyn. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  12. 


And  of  the  yr.u>-^  mnke  wines.— Gower.  Cun.  A.  b.  v. 

In  anye  wyse  they  [the  Suevi]  suffer  no  wyne  to  bee 
brouglit  in  unto  them,  bvc.uise  they  thinke  that  thereby 
niL'ii  are  weakened  and  disabled  to  endure  paynes. 

Goldinge.  Ccesar,  fol.  S5. 
What  needeth  a  garland  which  is  made  of  iuie 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 
My   pood  lord   (saith  he)  [Androcydes   unto  Alexander 


Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  that  sleest  profetis  and  stonest 
hem,  that  ben  sent  to  thee  :  liou  ofte  wolde  I  gedre  togidere 
litre  chykens  undir  hir  wynyis  and  thou  woldist  not? 

Wiclif.   Matthew,  c.  23. 

Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  whiehe  kyllest  prophttes,  and 
stonest  them  which  are  sent  to  the:  how  often  would  I 
h;u:c  gathered  thy  childre  together,  as  J'e  heiine  gathered 
her  chickens  vnder  her  wyvges,  but  ye  would 


Bible,  1551.  lb. 


■    (',;;,;. 


Chaucer.    The  Kni.jht.-s  Tale, 

Id.   The  Frankelcines  Tale,  v 
t  how  that  the  winged  god  Mercurie, 

Id.    The  Kni-;htes  Tale, 


Fur  1 


nd  foi 


Whom.  seeing  Hie,  shee  •'ii-'idily  perscwed 
With  n:i >'.,!'<{  feet,  as  nimble  as  the  wind  ; 
And  I'Ui'r  in  her  hnaw  slice  ready  shewed 
The  arrow,  to  his  deadly  marke  design'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quee 
Next  him  was  Feare,  all  arm'd  from  top  to  t 

But  feaMeach  shadow  numing  t-,'a;'t  i  <.,.,  : 


Cut  to  thentente  that  peace  and  i 
you  bee  maintained  and  btedfastly  ahyde,  certaine  thingo- 
muate  bee  wynked  at,  some  thinges  muste  bee  suffered,  anc 

some  thinges  must  gently  lie  taken.—  Udal.  Rvmaiuts,  c.  14 


B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Bevels,  Act  v.  sc,  3. 
Bes.  But  was  not  this  a  brave  combate.  Mardoiiius  ? 
Mar.   Why,  did'st  thou  see't? 
Bes.  You  stood  wi'me. 

Mar.  I  did  so,  but  me  thought  thou  winh'dst  every  blow 
they  strook.— Beauin.  $  Ftetch.  A  King  $  No  King,  Act  i 


*ast  as  a  fish  l    th    net,  he  l.;is  winking  powder 
Shall  work  upon  him  to  our  wish. 

Id.  The  Night  Walker,  Act  iv\ 

Over  and  besides,  among  the  Indians  be  certaine  philoso- 
phers, whom  they  call  Gymnosophiuts,  who  Inmt  sunn* 
rising  to  the  setting  thereof  are  able  to  endure  all  the  day- 
long, looking  full  against  the  sunne,  without  winking  or 
once  moving  their  eies.— Holland.    Pliuie,  b.  vii.  c.  2. 

K.  They  do  winke  and  yeeld,  as  loue  its  blind  and  ea 


manner  of  living. 


o  be  a  subject  of  their  iciney  confer) 
The  leaf  of  the  herb  hath  no  fr« 


else  is   much  de- 


aler —  Holland.    Plutarch,  p.  i-JO. 
!  October  full  of  merry  glee  : 
s  tionle  was  totty  of  the  must, 

h.yuus  oyle. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queent 


Vh.    We  sliall  have  rain  and  thunder,  boy. 

Draw.  When,  Sir? 

Ub.   I  cannot  tell,  but  sure  we  shall,  boy. 

Beaum.  §  F letch.  The  Coxcombc. 


Now 
The 
The 
And 

when  the  rage 
hrough  the  pal 

nd  ev'ry  gues 
Drgde 

appeas'd, 
was  pleas'd  ;  | 

',^lu",l.  .Eneis,  o.i. 

They 

SS2 

such 

?i\% 

as  grow  o 
are  of  a 

3323 

The 

heapness  of  w 
the   Spaniards 

¥i 

ms  to  I 

The  i 

e  a  great 

cause,  not  of 

of   Europe  ; 

habitants  of 

he  uid  spy, 
Id.  lb.  b.  i 


Pope.  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
There  are  fishes  that  have  wings,  and  are  not  strangers 
to  the  airy  region  ;  and  there  .ire  seme  hints  that  are  inha- 
bitants of  the  water,  whose  blood  is  cold  as  fishes. 

Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 
Of  all  the  aing'd  inhabitants  of  air, 
These  only  make  their  venue;  the  public  care; 
In  well  dispos'd  societies  they  live. 


i  re;/ 


They  s].!  in;:  teeether. 
The  llytne  yeutli  Ihrei 
Willi  irinpu  speed  outs 


i  sense  dark  prison'd  all  that 
ad  seen  afar,  youth's  gallant 


Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  n 

i  behind.— Id.  lb. 
\g.  Complaint,  Night  i 


WING,  n.  ~)  Sw 
Wing,  v.  I  from  I 
Wi'nki.ess.  f  often, 
Wi'ngv.       J    Gehw 


Winga,  which  Ihre  derives 

the  Welsh  Gwingo,  to  move 

r.       Somner    has 


nook,  a  wing.  Tiie  Dut.  (Ju'uicken,  or  quicken, 
movere,  agitare,  motitare  tremulo  motu  ferri,  to 
move,  to  shake,  to  move  frequently,  to  be  carried 
along  by  a  tremulous  motion,  seems  to  express 
the  aetion  of  a  bird  in  its  flight  ;  and  thus  to 
account  For  the  application  of  the  name  to — 

The  limbs  by  which  a  bird  flies  or  moves 
through  the  air :  it  is  also  applied  to  any  thing- 
appended  as  sides  to  the  main  body  ;  as  the  wing 
of  :t  building,  or  of  an  army.      And  To  icing — 

To  bear  or  carry,  to  move  by,  to  act  upon  the 
wing;  to  fly  or  move  in  flight;  to  affix  wings; 
to  append  or  attach,  as  wings  to  the  side.  Also, 
to  divest  of,  deprive  of,  the  wing  or  use  of  the 

For  that  me  schulde  ys  chauntement  y  se, 
He  lette  hym  make  wgngon,  au  hey  to  fle. 

ii.  Gloucester,  p.  28. 
VOL.  II. 


bright 

in  laney's  rainiiew  ray.  invite 

His  wii/gy  nerves  to  climb. — Bcallie.  Ode  to  Hope. 

WINK,  n.     A      A.  S.  Wwe-ian,  nivere,  and  also 

Wink,  i'.         I  nuere  ;    Out.    W'enc/.ni,  irinken  ; 

Wi'nker.         (  Ger.    Win/urn :      Sw.    Wincka  : 

Wi'nkingi.v.  J  which  latter  Ihre  thinks  may 
(as  wing,  also,  qv.)  be  from  the  Welch  Gwingo, 
to  move  often  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  icing  and 
wink  may  be  the  same  word,  differently  applied  ; 
the  one  {wing)  to  the  motion  of  a  bird  in  flight, 
and  the  other  to  the  motion  of  the  eyelid.  To 
wink, — 

To  move  (sc.  the  eye-lid) ;  to  drop,  to  shut,  or 
cast  down  the  eye-lid,  (so  as  for  the  time  to  stop 
the  sight ;)  and  thus,  consequentially,  to  avoid 
seeing,  or  pretend  not  to  see  ;  to  connive;  to  pass 
or  let  pass  without  notice. 

A  wink — is  used  as  a  signal,  not  intended  to  be 
seen  public!)'.      See  Wench. 

Al  the  welthe  of  this  worlde   &  the  woo  bothe 

Wynkyng  as  it  were,  wyterly  ich  saw  hyt. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  2. 

Tho  wepte  ich  for  wo.  and  wrathede  of  bus  wordes 

And  in  a  wynkyngc  ich  worth,  and  wonrierliche  ich  mete. 
Id.  p.  192. 


He  wold  so  peine  him,  that 

He  muste  winke,  so  loude  h 

Chaucer.  The  If 

with  both  his  eyen 

e  wolde  crien. 

nnes  Prcestes  Tale,  v.  15,313. 

Thou  shalt  no 
Do  me  to  sing 
For  he  that  ui 
Al  wilfully,  Go 

.  .     t      rc-1, 
/.e..'.,  v,  lian 

thy  (late 

e  shul'dL 

Id.' lb 

v.  15,437. 

For  ofte.  who  t 
Better  is  to  vy 

lat  hede  tok 
ik  than  to  k 

ke. 

Goucr 

Con.  A.  b.  i. 

But  Thoas  at  same  throwe, 
When  Anthenor  this  iewell 
Wynkend  cast  awey  liis  lok 
For  a  deceite,  and  for  a  wil 

toke. 

Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

loiftT: 


B.  They  are  th 

n  excus'd,  my  lor 

i,  when  the 

■  see  not 

A".  Then,  good 

on  he 

r  to  consent 

my  lord,  if 

you  will 

teach  her  to  know 

my  in 

earung. 

S>iU.'.<  spcore. 

Hen.  V.  Ac 

t  V.  3C.  2. 

If  some  alluring 

girl,  in  gliding  by. 

Shall  lip  the  wu 

And  thou,  with 

cons 

eating  glance 

reply. 

Vrydeii.  Pcrsiu 


Id.  sigiiinonda  $■  Guiscardo. 


If  one  beholdeth  the  li^ht,  ho  viov.eth  it  winhimiiij.  as 
hose  do  that  are  purblind;  hut  ii  ,-mv  thintj  that  is  black, 
e  loofceth  upon  it  with  a  broad  and  full  eye. 

Teacham.  On  Drawing*. 

WI'NKLE.     See  PW-wiNKt*. 

The  winkles,  as  well  of  the  land  as  the  water,  when  they 

ut  themselves  out  of  their  .shells,  thrust  nut  two  homes 
hat  they  h.ive,  rind  (hey  v.  ill  jilnci.ee  them  in  apaine  when 
liey  list.  I'.os  liave  \.iu.-y  i".ii'-  tu  see  withall;  and  there- 
em  in  good  stead,  to  sound. 
iey  go. 


IIvlla.nl.    Pin 


WI'NNOW,  v.  \  A.  S.  Wyndwian,  ventilare: 
Wi'nnow,  n.  1  To  blow,  to  beat  with  the 
Wi'nnoweh.  f  wind,  to  fan;  to  blow  (sc.) 
Wi'nnowing,  n.  )  the  chaff  from  the  grain  ; 
generally — to  part,  to  separate  ;  to  sift. 

Whos  t/'i/newing  tool  in  his  bond  :  and  he  sehal  purge  his 
flore  of  corn,  and  lie  schal  gader  the  wheete  in  tu  his  bern  : 

but  the  ehali.s  lie  seiud  Lieni:-'  with  Her  unquenchable. 

U'itlif.  Luk^c.Z. 

And  with  his  fanne  which  nn  man  shal  be  liable  to  auoyde, 
he  shal  make  clene  ye  floore  of  his  winowing  place,  &  there 
shal  he  win-owe  euery  creatine,  trying  them  with  y«  wind  of 
the  crosse  &  aflliccions.—  Udal.  Luk,  c.  3. 

For  as  a  winnower  pourgcth  the  chafle  from  the  come,  and 
the  boulter  tryeth  r.ute  tlie  hrarn  e  1'n'in  the  nic.ile  :  so  hath 

vpon  scriptures,  the  dredges,  v.  liic!  e,  tlirdugh  the  faulte  of 
the  times  or  places  in  whiehe  those  writers  liued,  had 
setled  it  selfe  emong  the  pure  and  fyu 


Id.  lb.  Pref. 

As  fur  the  winnmriug.  v;:r.niiitT,  and  laying  up  either  of 
about  the  last  quarter.— Holland.  Pliuie,  b.  xvin.  c,  a2. 
Now  on  the  polar  w hides,  then  with  quick  farm 

Aphtenix.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  T. 

But  in  warm  weather,  when  the  skies  are  clear, 

And  in  the  sun  your  golden  grain  display, 
And  thrash  it  out,  and  winnow  it  by  day. 

Dryden.  yirjil.  Georgics,  b.  i, 
12  Z 


WIN 

B-np.  All  may  be  foes ;  or  how  to  be  distinguish1!), 


But  the  reciprocal  dis 
wheat  separates  it  from 


Knox.   Winter  i 


WI'NTER,  v.  ~\     Goth.  Wintnis;  A.  S.  Winter; 

Wi'ntmii.         1   Dm.   Gor.   and   Siv.  Winter, 

Wi'ntkbixg,  n.  (  which     Skinner,     Martinius, 

Wi'nteui.y.'       j   and   others    think   so   called 

because  i'  is  the  wind)/  season  of  the  year; — lhre 

remarks._th.it   in    Is'l.    it   is  Wetur,   perhaps   the 

wet    season.        But    Watcbtcr    suggests,     that 

Wet  ur    may   be    from    the    more   genuine   word 

I 'tntr  or  rente.  Iron,  tbe  Isl.  verb  Vanta,  deficere, 

(i.e.    to  wane— A.S.   Wan-ion,)   to  decrease,   to 

deeav;  the  season  when  all  nature  decays.     It 

m  iy 'be— when  the  length  of  the  day  is  waned,  or 

decreased. 

Lese  lasteth  ther  al  the  wynter — /?   Gloucester,  p  4  3. 

In  Wales  it  is  f-ille  strong  to  werre  in  Waaler  tide. 

01  wgn  ei  is  t  let   Ollg,  «  I         ui   e     bJ(    fl^  ^  p  a40_ 


yourc  flyght  lie  not  in  the  ivt/nfer,  nether 
ive.  For  then  shal  he  gteate  triliulacion, 
from  the  hegynnynge  of  the  world  to  this 


But  perm! 
the  wyutir,  t 

srstftf 

al  dwelle 

at  yo 

\"cl)f 

1  Cn.yutli. 

Welle 
c.  1G. 

Wytli  yon 

U?tf  titer,  )  l  ye 

perauentnre 
nay  brylige  i 

[   wyll    a 

aVwl 

Bible,  1.55 

."/».' 

And   aftir 

mw.m"ZI 

'-"it-n't,; 

lippi.l 
Z/cu'i 

c.  2S. 

ip  of 

Pollux.  —  JSiWe, 


■No  wiiitri'ri  lnowes  had  she. — Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Nnwe  he  there  lustie  somer  (Inures, 


So  stant  there  nolhyng  all  1 

You  may  then  after  your  fi 
your  wintering,  so  fane  as  yoi 


-traered  before 
vol.  i.  p.434. 


I'll  study  fnr  thy  punishment,  and  it  shall  last 
Longer  and  eharpei  than  .1  tci'.mis  u-h.trr. 

JJeaitm.  §  I'tsuh.  Caput's  Revenge,  Act  iv. 

Pelrn.  Pray  farewell.     Is  there  no  keeping 

These  r;Utel  witlu'tn  Mr.n  in  '  ■' 


The  air  ?mwinf*  more  winterly  in  the  month  of  Aorill, 
all  places  were  in  a  man  nee  nvi  rflown  dy  the  u\,ter«  coming 

uowii  —C<i  mien.  History  >■]  Q.  Eliz  ibelh,  an.  1595. 


•  l-henrd's  Calender.  January,  Arg. 


WIR 

The  first  and  on  which  the  others  depended,  was  the 
great  dislike  I  had  to  be  inactive  for  six  or  seven  months  j 
which  would  have  been  the  necessary  consequence  of  win- 
tering  in  any  of  these  northern  parts. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  IV.  c.  10. 
Arcadian  ease  no  longer  charms. 

For  war  and  fame  alone  can  please, 
His  throbbing  t 


:PE,  v.  \  A.S.  Wip-an,  ian,  tei 
pe,  n.  I  To  move  along,  and  i 
'rER.  f  with,  any  thing  ;  with  tl 

'riNG,  n.  J  of  any  thing;   to  stroke, 


Wi'pkr.  vith  the  surface 

Wi. 

To  wipe,  implies  less  pressure  than  to  rub:  and 
seems  merely  to  denote — 

A  moving  continuity  of  touch. 
To  wipe  out,  to  clear  off,  or  away. 
A  wipe,  (met. ) — is  a  blow,  a  stroke,  a  hit. 
Thei  woshe  hym  and  wypede  hym    and  wonde  hym  ii 
domes.  Piers  Plouhman,  p  S5 


i  the 


and  seyde  to  Symonnd, 

III,  mnistid  my  feet  with 
s.—  iriclif.  Bui;,  c.  7. 


This  vajer  mine  own  hair  covers  i  and  this  face  has  been 
so  far  from  being  dear  to  any,  that  it  ne're  cost  penny 
painting- — Beaum.  %  Flctch.  Fhilaster,  Act  ii. 


Ai  .1  -. 


!  tl,.--, 


t  Hater,  Act  iii.  bc.  1. 
There  on  the  other  side.  I  did  behold 
A  woman  sitting  sorrowfully  wailing, 
Rending  her  yellow  lLH-ks,  like  nine  gold, 
About  her  shoulders  carelesly  downe  trailing-. 

Spenser.  Ruines  of  Time. 
"Where  but  by  chance  a  siluer  drop  hath  falne, 
Euen  to  tltat  drop  len  thousand  toiery  tiends 
Due  gtew  thetnselues  in  sociable  griele 


,,,,,1  ; 


akespeure.  A'.  John,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
foist  in 


flllt.gst 


Beu'uui.  $  Flelcb.   The  Set  ojiit  Lady,  Act  v. 

Forty  olher  devices  I  had  of  irircmen  and  the  diandric, 

B.  /onion.  Lone  Restored. 

I  profess  not  myself  either  skilled,  or  delighted,  in  mys- 


fete  wvth  tear, 
heade  —  Bible. 


vp  ,:i 


:  gnth  to  folde 
hat  he  wolde, 


.  Con. 


And  whatsoeuer  is  done  with  I  the  lawes  of  God,  though 
it  be  wrought  by  the  body,  as  the  very  wiping  of  shoes  Si 
6uch  lylte,  how  soeuer  grosse  they  appenre  outward. 

Udftl.  Romaynes,  Prol. 

"Whom  in  her  lap  she  laid  : 

The  Mack  swart  gore  wiping  dry  w  itl,  her  clothes. 

Surrey.    Vilyile.   JEneis,  b.  IV. 
And  gan  reeomfnrt  her  in  her  rude  wise, 

-'      plaint, 


Where  their  maids 


her  sum. 


[death]  defaces  all  the  world 


tal  a  refor 
WIRE,  v. 


WlKli,  v.  I        IVrh.ips. 

Wipe,  n.  I  the  Dut.  W 

Wi'nv.  [  cube,   to  f> 

Wipe-draw,  v.  )    Skinner  kn 


The  Doctrine  »/  Grticr.  b.  ii,  c. 
Perhaps,    savs    Lye,    frr 


\eren,  gyrare,  cir- 
ri   around;  —  and 
nows  not  whether 
a  gnrando,  or  from  the  Fr.  Virer,  to  turn  round. 
Wire  is  applied  to — 

Metal  spun,  pulled,  or  drawn  out  into  threads 
or  fibres. 

To  wire-draw.— to  draw  out  feebh/  into  length. 
Wiring,  (in  Fletcher,)— flowing  in  currents  thin 


The  euen  draught  of  the  iwei 

been  euen.  and  supplie  werehy 

draught,  the  toier  breakcth  asr 

CVioiic 


i  the  t 


Testament  of  Lo 


'er.prowft.  or  other  plants  put 
eaaon  ol  the  miltle  and  warme 
weather  upon  it.  all  is  nipped, 


ther  let  lis  lake  our  flight, 

,    lh»  ui 

■  10  ililejcept  mir  ]„t<*  i.e. 

Rowc.  Jane  Shore,  Act  ii.  I 


It  was  adorned  and  decked  with  rich  and  precious  stones 
ahnndantlv,  among  the  which  one  was  a  ruble,  which  stood 

wier,  it  was  as  big  as  a  good  lieane. 

Jfac/itryt.    Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  319 


Andi 


Sends  it  to  every  part, 


g  -ther  niein 


[firing; 

life  inspiring. 
Purple  Island,  c 


Faerie  dueene, 


urder. — South,  vol. 


foretell  th 

though  wrapped  up  in  hoi-pressed  and  M'irc-wot'c  paper. 

WIS,  v.         ^       See  Wise.      Wist  is  the  past 
Wist,  v.  I  tense  and   part.   Wis-ed,  wis'd, 

Wi'Stpul.        }wi>t. 

Wi'stfllly.   j       To  know,  to  understand;  to 
Wi'sti.v.        J  perceive,  to  think. 
1F,s//W,_thoui;hiful,  desirous,  eager  to  know; 
and  thus  equivalent  to  wishful. 
War  thoru  1 


mctif.   Mall.  c.  12. 
tVherfore  if  ye  had  wist  what  this  saying  meaneth :  I 
require  tnercye,  &  nut  sacrifice  :   ye  would  neuer  haue  con* 
detuned  innoceiites.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


For  she  was  stronge  of  frendes.  and  eke  she 
Cnnlernied  was  in  Bwiclie  soveraine  buuntee, 

That  vvd  lie  ir,j/  lie  might  I, ire  never  uinue. 

Id   Doctourei  tule,  v.  12,072. 
My  leve  mntlier.  quod  this  knight,  ceitain, 


I  i 
What  tin 


e,  i  i 


-Lite. 


Id.    WiJ  "/  Balbes  Tale,  v.  G591. 
What  wolt  thou  sayn  ?  thou  leUied  nat  right  now 

Id.  KmghlesTale,  v.  1159. 
He  was  an  esv  man  to  give  penance, 
Ther  as  lie  wisle  to  ban  a  good  pitance. 

Id.  Prol.  lo  till  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  225. 
And  she  to  his  liyddyng  oheide. 

She  dnnkeib.  as  she,  whiche  nolhyiig  nisi 

What  cup  il  was.  Cower.   Con.  j*.b.  i. 

And  finally,  with  a  small  company,  he  mounted  on  his 
horse,  and  retourned  aga>  t,e  into  liretayiie.  or  the  king  or 
any  other  wysl  wher  lie  was  he  cd. 

Berlins.   Froissarl.  Crr,,,,,cle,\o]   i.  c.  C9. 

A  wild  beast  there  is  in  Xgypt.  railed  Oiix.  which   Hie 

yEgvptians    say.    iluth    stand    lull    against    the    dug    static 

when    it    iiset',.  Innkclll    iiv./'iMipon    It.   and   teslllleth    idler 

a  sort  by  sneesing,  a  kind  of  worship  i 

'  Holland.  Plinie,  h.  ii.  c.  40.  > 

Such  like  there  are  among  Ihe  Trihallians  and  lllyrians,     ■ 
who  with  their  very  eie  sight  can  witch,  yea,  and  kill  those 
whom  they  look  wist/y  upuii  any  lung  lime. 

As  thev  triumphing  through  the  army  ride. 

Finding  what  prizes  fortune  I, eie  affords 

To  ev'iv  s, , Idler,  and   mule  nmfh,  e\'d 

This  -allant  pris'ner.  Diayton.   Baltic  of  Agincourt, 


r  silent!)  and  gaz'd. — Id.  Moon-calf. 


A  chrystill  river  on  Tier  1 

And  ip  issiiv*)  seeni'd  in  ' 
The  .irll..-a j  songsters,  tl 
Should  charme  Hit  sneer 


.,.,'.,  I'u 


Slie  was  perfectly    confused   by  meeting  something  so 
whlfiit  in  all  slie  encountered.— Spectator,  No.  113. 
His  doleful  wailings  did  resound, 
M  ,re  wUtfutlv,  by  many  times, 

Tli. in  in  small  peels'  splay-leer,  rhymes. 

Iludibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

The  hnly  psalmist  was  ready  to  continue  in  life  as  long  as 

I  i>  home,  ami  could  net  I'eibeiir  looking  sometimes  wistfully 
towards  it.— Gilpin,  vol.  li.  Hint  09. 

WISE.  "\       A.  S.  Wis,  wisn,  prudens,  sa- 

Wi'sklt.  piens;   Uut.  Weis  ;   Ger.  Wcis  ; 

Wi'seness.        >  A.  S.  Wiss-tm,    wit-an  :     Dut. 

Wiisen,   weten  ;    Ger.  Wissen  ; 

Sw.  Weta,  scire,  noscere,  intel- 

Iigere.      See  Wist. 

Knowing,  intelligent,  understanding  ;  having  or 
possessing,  according  or  agreeable  to,  knowledge, 
understanding,  prudence,  experience,  suund  judg- 
ment ;  judicious,  skilful. 

Wise-acre,  or,  as  Skinner  writes  it, —  Wisahcr, 
used  commonly  (he  adds)  to  denote  a  fool,  from 
the  Dut.  Wiis-seggher :    a  wise  saycr.     In  Ger. 
Weissagen,  vaticinari,  to  prophesy. 
Wysore  kyng  byuore  hym  ther  nas  yseye  non. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  428. 
Gorloys,  er!  of  Cornewayl,  (that  wytesi  was  yholde, 
And  old,  and  mesr  h.lilik-  V  sevej  vs  red  hist  lie  tolde. 

Id.  p.  1SS. 
Sir  Simon  de  Mountford  wisliche  dude  inou. — Id.  p.  550. 

Tho  heo  were  alle  ycome  wisliche  for  to  rede, 
The  bischop  of  London  in  this  maner  him  sevde. 

Id.  p.  99. 
Kynghe  was  thritti  ger.  he  ladde  this  kyndom 
Itygtnoblicheahds.vithe  ivel  with  quoyntyse  and  wysdom. 

Id.  p.  84. 
Wis  man  in  the  lawe  knyght  gode  S:  curteis, 

R.  Brunnc,  p.  114. 
This  kyng  of  Tancrede  he  was  a  tvys  knyght. — Id.  p.  151. 

The  bisshop  of  Durham  bnuht  Saberg.  with  the  wapentake. 
The  bisshop  of  Wvnchestre  at  (he  kyng  he  bouht 
Two  maners  tille  his  esrie.  S:  Ri.-h.ird  wisly  wrouht. 

Id.  p.  145. 
■William  of  Lyndesie  &  Jon  le  litz  Robert], 
Sir  Lucas  of  Tame,  thise  grete  ther  misferd, 

Alle  drenkled  thorg'b  felie,  &  faut  of  wisdam.—Id'.  p.  241. 
The  constable  or  that  castel.  that  kepeth  hem  alle 
Is  a  icys  knyght  with  alle.— Piers  Plouhmav,  p.  173. 
name,  t  r  hue  penys  wente 

Id.  p.  is. 

Yf  tliow  hast  wonne  oullt  wickely  wisliche  dispende  hit. 
Id.  p.  140. 

Id.  p.  38. 

Zus  seide  the  Samaritan,  so  thou  myghtest  repente 
That  ryght  witness,-  t  horgh  repentaunce  tew  reulhe  myghte 

turne.— Id.  p.  335. 
Patriarkes  and  pphetes.  reprovede  here  science 

And  seide  here  wenh's  ami  here  ;:■/     /.»,.. .  lie  was  bote  al 


What  hue 


:rly  that  i 


Thanne  alle  the 
laumpis.  And  the  I 
of  youte  oyle  :  for  o 


arayeden    her 


Then  all  those  virgins  arose,  &  prepared  theyr  hmpes. 
.ii.l  :lie  I'oivshe  s-nile  r.i  the  wit,' :  geue  vs  of  your  oyle,  for 
ur  lampes  goo  oute. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

He  that  etith  and  drynkith  unworthili,  etith  and  drynkith 
iheti,  demynge  the  bodi  of  the  Lord. 

Wiclif.   1  Corynth.  c.  11. 


whence  cometh  al  thys  wijscdome  &  power  1 


Whicbe  thingis  we  speken  also  not  in  wise  wordis  ol 
rnannys  wisdom,  but  in  the  doctrine  of  the  spyryt,  and 
maken  a  liknesse  of  spyritual  thingis  to  goostli  men. 

Wiclif.  1  Corynth.  c.  2. 


WIS 

r  wordes  &  my  preaching-  was  not  w*  entisynge 


"  No"  fqnod  she)  "and  thou  se  a  wi-r.  \>uut\  t 
:oodnesse  and  wisenesse,  wolt  thou  not  do  byi 


Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue, 
Rcves  Tale,  v.  3 


Id.  The  Marchantes  Talc, 
God  bring  you  into  right  t 


Id.  The  Phwmans  Tale. 
Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 


For  if  thou  woldest  take  kepe, 
And  wisely  couthest  warde  and  kepe 
Thine  eie  and  eare,  as  I  baue  spoke  : 
Than  hadst  thou  the  gates  stoke 
Fro  suche  folie. 

Id.  lb.  0.  X. 

But  no  man  wote  why  thei  be  brought. 
And  netheles  the  kynge  hath  bede, 
That  thei  lie  sette  in  priuie  stede, 
As  be  that  was  of  wisdome  sligh. 

Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

Either  of  them   [man  or  woman]  excelling 
wisdom,  to  conduct  those  things  which  appe 
rice,  and  therefore  where  their  wisedom  doth 

lame  to  their 
jcce.ll,  therein 

Then  death  it  sell'e  more  drad  and  desperate : 
For  nought  the  same  may  calme,  ne  miiigate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  iv.  C.  8. 

Therefore  a  god  him  sage  Antiquity 

Did  u-ischj  make,  and  good  .Wdistes  call. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

His  morall  unsenpsse,  is  due  obseruing  of  decorum  euerie 

Id.  Shepheurd's  Calender.  Ep.  to  Master  Harney. 

i  work  doth  spring, 


And  i 


nderstandin^s,  knowledge  bring, 

by  much  knowledge,  iris<I<>m  we  obtain. 

Duvies.  Immortality  i>j  the  Soul,  : 


This  may  veil  put  to  the  Mush  those  «'/.-.r-.7  ■■■.;*,  thi.t  she 
themselves  fools  in  so  sneaking. 

Do?iue.  History  of  the  St'ptuagint,  p.  21' 


.,[...  and   en 


eru  practice,  not  seli-evident,  nn< 
Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

things  ;  we  shall  do  much— what 

o  wings  to  fly.—  'id.  lb.  c.  1. 

of  language,  there  is  a  difieren 


lo   imply    a    luiTl.no\vlud:-'e   id"  I  heir  aefi-.n  ti| 

r,  and  of  their  changes;  at  least,  so  far  as  I 

t  from  trains  of  physical  rind  necr^nry  cruises. 

Paley.  Natural  Tlte<>!<>y>j.  c. 


wisdom  of  the  Deity,  a 
un,  surpasses  all  idea  we  I 


is  ol'  the  chief  importance  In  us,  whatwer  he  ii".  compass  or 
extent,  which  it  is  evidently  impossuhie  that  we  should  be 
ahle  to  determine,  it  must  he  adequate  to  the  conduct  of 
that  order  of  things  under  which  we  live.— Id.  lb. 

WISE.  See  Guise.  ButWiise;  Ger.  Weise. 
See  Wise,  adj. 

A.  S.  Wise, — a  manner,  mode,  fashion,  condition, 

custom,  (Somner.)     A  known  manner,  or  method. 
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WIS 

)  abs,  quod  she 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  t 


thou  miaht  gete  P. 
i  tellen  vs  the  olde 


Wiysinn,  to  know,   to  ken,  l< 
hence, — 

To  look  after  eagerly,  dpsi 

See  the  quotation  from  Cm 

Wisse.      See  the  quotation  f 

II  cou.'e  uorde   bmlie  u 


A.  S.  Wisc-ian,  i/e-uisc-ian  ; 
Dot.  Wenschen:  Ger.  Wunschen; 
Sw.  Onsha,  optnre,  etipere,  to 
desire.  Waehter  sttfrscsts  the 
hi.  CEskia,  which  ho  asserts  to 
he  from  the  Or.  A|i6w,  petere, 
to  ash.  It  is  more  probably 
formed  upon  the  A.  S.  verb, 
;,   to  look;    and 


rflle  i 


desire, 
vrites 
Wit. 


-Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 


Ne  gete  I 

Will,   lie-  S. 
tl.egla.li-, 


of  G"d  *I..-ii.,i  1 


Put    Speak  softly  i 


Iln.l   I  greatJ 

The  strong  wing'd  Mercury 

Ifislicis  wereeuer  fooles. 

Id.  bullion 

You  cannot  behold  acovetoi 
counter.— Spectator,  No.  250. 

lesire  in  a  lax  sense,  rest 
that  depend  not  on  us  ;  as  win 


S-  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  EC.  13. 
spirit  walk  hy  a  goldsmith's 


rish  i 

properly  termed  i 


is.  Elements  of  Criticism,  vol.  i.  p.  43 


WIT 

A  wish  Is  an  inactive  desire.  It  is  the  result  of  that  lone- 


1  sal  looWn7f»/iV"'''!'a!thecl(ick;  for  which,  to  increase 
my  satisfaction.  I  had  chosen  the  inscription,  "  Art  is  long, 
and  life  is  short."— Idler,  No.  67. 

We  looked  at  the  fruit  very  wishfully,  but  not  thinking  it 
•afe  to  climb,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it  without  tasting  a 
single  nut.— Cook,  first  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

WISP.  Dut.  Ghisp,  flagollum  ;  quispel,  asper- 
gellum -.  wischeii,  to  wipe,  (Skinner.)  It  is  per- 
haps formed  upon  the  verb  to  wipe. 

A  quantity,  a  bundle  of  any  thing,    fitted  or 
used  to  wipe, — ns  a  wisp  of  straw,  to  wipe  a  horse  ; 
a  bundle  of  stalks,  Re. 
The  virtue  of  that  woman,  were  all  the  good  deeda 
Of  all  thy  families,  hound  in  one  fagot, 
From  Adam  to  this  !:<n.r,  hut  with  one  sparkle 
Would  fire  that  wispe.  and  turn  it  to  lie-lit  ashes. 

Beanm.  .5-  Field.   The  Knig'4  of  Malta,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

And  yet  he  hath  not  done,  but  the  same  must  he  fast 
bound  with  wispes  and  wreaths  of  straw  and  litter  aloft. 

Il-.lland.  Pliuie,  b.  xvii.  c.  14. 


WIT 


WIT,  or  ~\        Goth,  and   A.S.  Wit-am 

Wite,  v.  Dut.  Weten  ;     Ger.  Wistcn  ; 

Wit,  n.  Sw.     Wtta,       (as     Wachter 

Wi'tling,  n.         thinks)— to  see,  to  ken. 
Wl'TTT.  To  n-ile, — to  ken,  to  know, 

Wr/TTILT.  I  to    perceive,    to    discern,    to 

Wi'ttiness.        (judge  or  adjudge;  to  censure. 
Wi'tticism.  And  wit,  (the  noun),— 

Wi'ttinolt.  That  which,  the  power  or 

Wi'tless.  faculty   which    kens,   knows, 

Wi'tlesslv.  perceives,  understands.      See 

Wi'ti.essness.  J  the  quotation  from  Davies. 
Wit  is  now  more  restricted  in   its  application. 

See  the  quotations  from  Locke,  and  the  Spectator. 

It  is  also  applied  to  the  person. 
The  wits, — the  senses. 

:  byssop  hym  ansuorcde,  and  the  abbod  Dynok, 


All 


in  hii  arlde  lien:  subo-  ep'hebyssnp  and  kyng, 
Isolde  to  Englvss  men  abue  [how]  rvgt  nnthvng. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  234. 


How  mony  schiren  ■ 

Bchire, 
And  how  mony  men 


i  eche 


Li. 


He  verde  as  a  wyllcs  mon,  yt  was  deol  to  be  hym  ney. 

Id.  p.  216. 
Of  Marehe  the  first  day  at  the  New  castelle 
Our  kyng  ther  lie  lav,  his  purueiance  so  fel, 
To  Scotland  for  to  go.  to  vile  whi  &  what  wise, 
Ther  kyng  &  other  mo  withsaid  him  his  seruise. 

R.  Bruvne,  p.  271. 
Jon  the  Tlaliol,  no  witte  was  in  thi  pol,  whan  thou  folle 
To  leue  the  right  scole.  Id.  p.  279. 

Thei  teld  hem  the  processe  of  a!le  ther  comon  sawe, 
&  he  as  fole  alle  fresse  fulle  e'.h  ther  to  to  drawe. 
Withouten  his  oonseile,  or  the  kynge's  wiltyng. 


Pirr:.  I'iouhman,  p.  49. 

For  wytty  is  treuthe 

And  conscience  is  of  hus  consail.  and  knoweth  gow  all. 

Id.  p.  31. 
La  in  hevene  on  hy  was  an  holy  comune 
Til  Lucifer  the  lyere.  leyved  that  hymselve 
Here  tcittijourznd  worthiour.  than  he  that  was  husmaister. 
Id.  p.  S5. 

■ Moneyles  thei  walke 

With  a  good  wil  witlces  meny  wyde  contreys. 

Id.  p.  152. 
And  the  yghen  of  hem  weren  opened,  and  Jhesus  thre- 
tcnyde  hem  5;  seide  se  ye  that  no  man  u-itc. 

Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  0. 
Britheren,  nyle  ghe  be  maad  children  in  witlis,  but  in 
malice  be  ghe  children,  but  in  Willis  be  ghe  partite. 

Id.  1  Cor.  c.  14. 

Brethren,  be  not  chyldren  in  vvtt.     Howe  be  it  as  con- 

cernynge  maliciousncs,  be  chyldren,  but  in  wot  be  perfecte. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  further  over  ther  they  shul  have  defaute  of  all  maner 

delites.  for  cerUs  delites  ben  after  the  appetites  of  the  five 

nHtlu  :  as,  sight,  hering,  smelling,  savouring,  and  touching. 

Chaucer.  The  Persona  Talc. 


My  wit  is  short,  ye  mav  wel  understot.de. 

Chaucer.  Proi.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  748. 
Whan  tendre  youth  hath  wedded  stouping  age, 
Ther  is  swiche  mirth  that  it  may  not  be  writen  ; 
Assaieth  it  yourself,  than  may  ye  witen 
If  that  I  lie  or  nun  in  this  matere. 

U.  Marchanles  Tale,  v.  9615. 
•  me  nought ; 
'  thought. 

Id.  lb.  v.  10052. 


r  Tale,  v.  16,422. 


I.o  thus  expowned  Daniel] 
The  kvnees  sweuen  faire  ; 
In  Babylone  the  citee, 
Where  that  the  wisest  of C 

For  if  Gregorie  be  beleucd 


-C<  icer.  Con. 


That  I  m 
That  for 
Full  ofte 


inderty  begone 

ason  in  companit 
'he  stant  partie 


s  accorde.— Id.  7b.  b.iii. 


Whereafter  he  was  striken  wilh  snche  a  fere,  that  his 
tcitte  and  cousayl  failed  hym  to  deuyse  in  such  a  case  eny 
remedy. — Falnjan.   Chronycle,  c.  117. 

Of  the  tyranny  of  this  Maxencius,  whenne  Constantyne 
hadde  ioi/lhnioe.  he  assembled  a  great  hns'e  of  Brylons  and 
Gallis,  for  to  oppresse  the  inalyce  of  y«  sayd  Maxenei 


the  discoloured  mantle  spangled  all  over, 

a  well-conceited  wittmess,  and  employed 

court  with  the  riches  of  her  pure  ' 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels, 


Perigot  is  well  pleased  with  the  doome  : 
Ne  can  Willy  wife  the  witelrssr  heardgroomi 
Spenser.   Shepheard's  Calet 


But  if  any  will  rashly  blame  such 


purpose  in  choice 
sse  in  iudging,  or 


witless  headi 

Id.   lb.  Ep.  to  Master  Ilaruey. 
ess'd  all  goodness,  witlesly 
from  posterity. 
.  4-  Fletch.  Moral  Representations. 


Up.  Hall.  Honour  of  lite  Married  Cleryie,  b.  ii.  §  7. 
Where  wilful  willessness  doth  not  bar  against  it. 

Sandys.  State  of  Religion. 
As  for  the  farthest  cheek-teeth  in  a  man's  head,  which  be 
ailed  genuini,  \\  the  lnt-leeih)  they  come  about  the  time 
e  is  twenlie  3'eeres  old  ;  ami  in  many  at  foure-score  veeres 
f  ago.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.  25. 

Men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  nil,  and  prompt  memories, 
■  ii  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas  and  putting 
mud  any  resemblance  or  congrnity.  thereby  to  make  up 


I  shall  only  add  to  it  [Locke's  accn 
resemblance  of  ideas  is  not  that  whirl 
be  such  an  one  that  gives  delight 
reader. — Mr.  Locke's  account  of  wit  \ 
nation  comprehends  most  of  the  specit 
similitudes,  allegories,  enigmas,  mo 


methods  of  allu 


And  if  he 
well,  what  t 

iudgement,  a 


be  to  n 
Bp.G, 


Id.  lb. 
yet  thou  knowest 


For  there  is  no  blyndnes  more  vncurable,  then  when  a 
nan  is  bothe  wittynglye,  and  wyllynly  blvnde. 

Vdai    Marhe,  c.  3.  j 

Therefore  it  was  written  twice  by  myself  to  Calais  and 
iuisnes,  more  than  ten  days  passed,  that  his  majesty  would 
t  proclaimed,  thai  wh.ii-iirvi-i  ca[.tain  now  newly  appointed 
o  levy  hands  of  Italians,  shall  admit  willioyhj  any  soldier 
thereof  is  already  under  any  captain,  that,  &'C. 

Surrey.  Let  I  er  from  Secretary  Paget  to  Earl  of  Surrey. 


Indeed  syllogism  is  thought  to  be  of  necessary  use,  even 
to  the  lovers  of  truth,  to  show  them  the  fallacies  that  are 
often  concealed  in  llorid,  willy,  or  involved  discourses. 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv.  c.  17. 
This  raving  upon  antiquity  in  matter.  Horace  has  wittily 
described  and  exposed  in  one  of  his  satires. 

Id.  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  §  24. 

I  have  heard  (says  one  of  theml  of  anchovies  dissolved  in 
sauce,  hut  never  of  an  angel  in  hallelujahs  :  a  mighty 
witticism!  (it  you  will  pardon  a  new  word.)  but  there  is 
6ome  difference  between  a  laugher  and  a  critick. 

Diyden.   The  State  of  Innocence,  Pref. 

All  the  parts  -were  acted  to  perfection  ;  the  actors  were 
careful  of  their  carriage,  and  no  one  was  guilty  of  the  atTec- 

was  had  to  the  audience,  for  encouraging  this  accomplished 
player. —  Taller,  No.  1. 


nragiously  go 


nsclf.  and  fur- 


And  hym  ■ 
the  same  bo 
marryages,  a 


i;  ishiv  i 

For  dem 


For  lie  in  the  x.  chapter  of 
opinyon   concernynge   those 

week-  ii  opynyon. 

Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  146. 
rdie  thing, 
i  diuine, 
rst  did  spring 


Subtil  willed  men  in 
too  much  plea-ing  thei 
conceits.— Hide.  Rem. 


The  wit,  the  pupil  of  tin 


Immortality  < 


:  Saul, 


Beaum.  <j-  Flclch.  The  Mad  Lover,  Act  i 

[water]   hath   been  made  bote,  it  will   becon 

r  than  it  was  before,  which   1  assure  you  can 
must  icillic  ami  subtile  invention. 

m  -wealthes,  of  states,  of  policie, 

of  judgements,  and  of  decretals; 

all  science,  all  philosophy, 

lat  in  the  world  was  aye  thought  wittily. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b  ii,  c. 
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The  affectation  therefore  of  h,  ing  in!h,  by  spreading  falsi 


hoods  is  by  r 


Ser.  S. 


WITCH,  i'.      "|       A.S.  Wicc-i 

Witch,  n.  I  veneficis  uti.       Wicce,  vene- 

Wi'tchehy.         J  fica,    wicce-crceft.       Wiul-ian, 

Witch-craft.  J  (see  Wile;)    Dut.  Wiichelen, 

hariolari ;    which,    Kilian  thinks,   means  hitmire, 

and  to  be  applied  to  augury,  from  the  peculiar 

custom    of  the   Germans,   recorded    by  Tacitus, 

of  divining  from  the  neighings  of  their  horses. 

To  witch  or  bewitch,  (wiplian,)— 

To  enchant,  to  juggle,  to  use  sorcery,  (Somncr;) 
to  beguile  or  delude,  cheat  or  impose  upon  the 
senses  or  understanding;  to  cheat  them  of  their 
power;  to  subject  or  subserve  them  to  (wicked) 
purposes. 

And  the  werkis  of  the  fleisch  ben  open,  v.'hiehe  ben 
fornveaeiniin,  unclennesse,  unchastite,  lecherie.  scruysc  of 
false  goddis,  wilchecraflis,  enemytees   sti  ii.i  ngis. 


s  of  the 

fleshe  ar 

manifest, 

which 

are  these, 

ornicacion,    vncle 

witchecrafl 

,  hatred 

vanaio  e 

l.wl. 

There  saw  I  playing  jigeloi 

Maidens,  anil  tragetours, 


They  spake  so  moche,  and  i 
tyne  of  Orlyaiu-e,  daughter  t< 
wtltcKrf  the  kynge,  to  the  enh 
Fraunce  —  Burners.  Fruissarl 

Besides  the  art  magyck,  sort 


WIT 

which  Tooke  dissents,  believinfr  with  to  be  in 
those  instances  the  imper.  of  With-an,  to  join. 
This  difference  of  opinion  shews  that  the  distinc- 
tion is  not  always  manifest  -.  in  some  cases  it  is 
clear  enough,  as — he  was  slain  with  a  sword,  he 
was  slain  with  all  his  company.  Generally  speak- 
ing, when  with  denotes — instrument,  cause,  means, 
it  is  the  imper.  of  Wyrth-an,  to  be:  when  it 
denotes — union,  conjunction,  it  is  the  imper.  of 
With-an,  to  join ;  and  see  With,  n.  Usage 
appears  to  have  established  some  distinctions, 
where  the  meaning  is  the  same ;  as  he  died  with 
hunger,  he  died  by  poison. 

With  {Wyrt/t)  denotes  —  cause,  instrument, 
means. 

With  (  Wilh^i  denotes — union,  conjunction,  con- 
nexion, concomitance. 

Within,  be  in,  without,  be  out; — within-Jhrth, 
be  in  doors,  ivitkout-forth,  be  out  doors.  See 
Forth. 


P.  Ft* 

eli. 

r.  Pis.  E 

cl.  Ec 

The  w 

The  .1 
What 

eked  ailoh,  nor 
uhifull  halai.ee 
not  hy  right,  sh 

seeing  all 

,iV 

"e  Qu'eene 

b  i 

(Since 

Mcii! 
To  all 

the  foule  intent 

s  .ml,-  wigh 

igl 

astorah 

night, 
b.ii. 

In  which  him  channel 

Win.  v.  ilh  her  ,'r,.., ■/,,., 

d  foule  Due 

(7  am]  nns- 

■rl'l 

Trt,et' 

from    the    witcheries  of  present 
ml   the   rest   beyond  expectation 


ngs,  the  neighbours  say,  have  happen'd  I 


To  deny  the  possibility,  nay,  actual  existence  of  witch- 
craft and  sorcery,  is  at  mn't.-  flatly  t<>  roiitradiet  the  revealed 
•word  of  God,  in  various  |iass;u.;es  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament:  and  the  thins  itself  is  a  truth  to  which  every 
nation  in  the  world  haih  in  it's  turn  linen.-  testimony,  either 
by  examples  seemingly  well  attested,  or  by  prohibitory 
laws;  which  at  least  suppose  the  possibility  of  commerce 
■with  evil  spirits.— Blackstouc.    Commentaries,  h.  iv.  C.  4. 

WITCH-ELM.  or  )      Skinner  knows  not  whe- 
Weech-elm.  f  thte>    so    called,    because 

witches  were  supposed  to  assemble  round  it,  or 
because  they  used  it  in  their  incantations. 

It  hath  been  tryed  {for  certain)  that  aeionsof  a  weech-elm, 
grafted  upon  the  stock  of  an  ordinary  elm.  will  put  forth 
leaves,  almost  as  broad  as  the  brim  of  ones  hat. 

Bacon.  Naiurall  Historic,  §  475. 

WITH.  ^  A.  S.  With;  withinnaru  with- 
Withi'n.  I  uttan.  With  has  descended  to  us 
Witho'ut.  (from  two  different  A.  S.  verbs, 
Witha'l.  J  viz,  Wilh-an,  to  join,  and  (Goth. 
Wairthan)  Weorthan,  wyrth-an,  to  be.  From  the 
latter  we  have  the  compounds  with-in  and  with- 
out :  i.  e.  be  in,  be  out.  117///,  when  from  the 
verb  IVyrthan,  is  equivalent  to  By,  (the  imper.  of 
JBe ,-)  and  .Mr.  Tyrwliitt  considers  the  expressions 
with  meschance,  with  misaventure,  with  "sorwe, 
to  be  parenthetical  curses  :  and  so  far  Tooke 
coincides — the  literal  meaning  of  those  phrases 
bein<?,  (not,  as  Tyrwhitt  thinks — God  yeue,  but,) 
Be  mischance,  be  misadventure,  be  sorrow, — to 
him  or  them,  concerning'  whom  those  words  are 
spoken.  Tyrwhitt  also  supposes— with  evil  prcfe, 
with  sory  grace — to  have  the  same  meaning ;  from 


With  inne  thre  ger  the  kyng  of  France  dyede. — Id.  p.  1 
thouten  eyr  of  hym  to  dethe  w 


And   when 
ybrogt, 

ITys  inntb  r 


;  eir,  &  ys  fader  kun  rygt  nogt. 

Id.  p.  42. 
te,  a  herte  therof  gan  lance. 


For  werre  toithovtenheds  is  not  wele,  we  fynde.— Id.  p.  2. 
Fair  scho  was,  thei  saiden,  &  gode  withoutcn  lafc. 

A  Breton  sent  that  sond,  he  did  for  treson, 

&  Robert  com  to  lond,  wi/honten  other  reson.—  Id.  lb. 

Withouten  help  of  gow  wyn  it  may  I  nouht.— Id.  p.  261. 

For  he  wele  vnderstodc  of  tnHa.i'e  was  <:rete  drede, 
It  suld  neuer  do  gode,  ne  flier  irilhnt/f  said  spede. 

Id.  p.  145. 
Tr;irdknnute  of  Danmark  payd  not  withalte, 
That  he  suld  here  the  corounc,  for  he  was  born  thralle. 
Id.  p.  51. 

Hure  araye  ivit  hure  rychesse.  raveshede  myn  herte. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  24. 
Whit  wyn  of  Oseve  and  of  Gascoyne 
Of  the  Ruele  and  of  the  Rochel.  wyn.—  Id.  p.  12. 
The  wiche  is  hothe  love  and  lyf.  and  lasteth  with  outen 
ende.—Id.  p.  If*, 

The  lengthe  of  a  lenton,  flesh  moot  I  leue, 

After  that  Estur  is  ycome,  and  that  is  hard  fare. 

And  Wednesday  ich  wykc  withouten  fleshmete.—  Id.  Crede. 

And  the  tribune  cam  nygh  and  seide  to  him,  seie  thou  to 
me  whei  thou  art  a  Romayn?  and  he  seirle  ghe.  and  the 
tribune  ansv.  eriile  1  with  [by  or  by  means  of]  mych  summe 
!.',tt  ibis  fredom,  and  l'oul  seide,  and  I  was  borun  a  citeseyn 
of  Rome,— TViclif.  Dedis,  c.  22. 

Then  the  vpper  captayne  came,  and  sayd  to  him :  tel  me, 
art  thou  a  Romayn?  He  sayd  :  Yea.  And  the  captayne 
answered:  with  a  great  sume  obtayned  I  this  fredome : 
Ami  IVul  s  iyd»;  ;    1  was  free  borne.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


:  toucheoonly  the  rh.ih 


If  he  that  is  named  a  brothi  minors  c;ii'"-n,  and  is  a  lechour 
or  coueitous  or  sernynge  to  idolis,  or  a  curscre  or  ful  of 
drunkvnesse  or  a  ratieynour,  to  take  not  mete  with  suche, 
for  what  is  it  to  mc  to  aeme  of  hem  that  ben  toithoutforth  I 
whether  ghe  deroen  not  of  thingis  witlujnneforth  ? 

Wicllf.   1  Corynth,  c.  5. 


*  niche  are  without? 


i  do,  to  iudge  them 


Rut  he  that  blasfemeth  agens  the  Holy  Cost:  hath  not 
remissioun  into  withoutc  ende,  hut  he  schal  be  gilti  of  ever- 
lastynge  trespas. —  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  3 


AVhannc  that  April  with  [by]  his  shmircs  • 
The  droughte  ol  March  hath  pereud  to  tin 

Chaucer.    Cantfrh 


Whan  Zephiruseke  ivith  [by] 
F.nspired  hath  in  every  holt  a 
The  tendre  croppes.— Id.  lb. 


To  his  felawes  agen 
"  Pees,  with  miseha 


aid  let  him  tell  1 


Id.  lb.  v.  6910. 


I  ofLawes  Talc,  v.  4896. 
!  B dome  hid, 

Uarch.tntca  Tale,  V.  9619. 


And  as  this. 

Shu  hath  In 


Id.  Prol 

to  tin  San 

ertmry  Tale 

s,  v.  346. 

For  as  savth  Seint  Gregc 
eth  trill,,  men  deth,  and  e 

1  hir  ill.  f.u 

0  -&1III 

clicd  caitife 
en  ende,  an 

s  shal  be 
defaute 

iUiouten  failing,  for  hir  (1 
laJ  ever  more  beginne,  an 

Thei  were  merie,  and  fai 

lv-hniie  irillt  other  plaide 
And  fellen  into  tales  r.e\ 

ay  live,  and  hir  end* 
Id.  Persones  Tate. 

The  daie  was  wondre  ho 
And  suche  a  thurste  was 
That  he  must  other  die  o 

HB1 

id.  lb. 

While  that  the  eitee  was 
And  token  what  thei  mi- 

rant.—Id. 

lb. 

lt  fell  him  on  a  daie  desi 

Mm  Imlv  father  as  of  dede, 

I  am  withouten  any  drede, 

Aim  gilteles  ;    bur  ul  mv  thought 

My  conscience  excuse  I  nought.— Id.  lb. 


Beware  of  the  false  iirnphcti-s  thai 
clothinge  of  shepe,  and  vet  icitlnn 
wolues.— Sir  T.  More.  IVorkes,  p.  2S1. 
And  gathering  vp  himselfe  oute  oft 
With  his  vncuen  wings  did  fiercely  I 
Vpon  his  sunne-bright  shield,  and  g 


ist  u-ithall. 
inhabite  the 


Assembling  all  his  force  ti 
And  strooke,  and  foyn 


The  peeces  of  this  earth,  if  a  man  doe  hreake,  shew  the 
vvn  naturall  colour  which  is  not  niixt  :  wi/hout-fort/i  they 
e  spotted. — Holland.  Plmie,  b.  xxxv.  c.  6- 


WIT 


being  within  me  tt 

A  man  of  warm  i 
talents  and  the  lug] 


Locke.  On  Ham.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  23. 
naffected  piety,  of  the  greatest  natural 


WITH,  or  ^       From  Goth,  verb 

WmiE,  n.    I  join  j    to  conjoin,  to 

Withe,  v.    (bind.     Applied  to— 

Wi'thy.  J  A  tree  (the  willow)  the  boughs 
or  twigs  of  which  are  used,  to  conjoin,  to  bind,  to 
tie,  to  fasten  ;  and  to  the  twigs  themselves.  See 
Withers,  of  a  horse. 

He  bar  a  bordon  ybounde.  with  a  brod  lyste 

In  a  wtyth  wyude  wyse.  y  wry  the  al  aboute. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  118. 

Wee  sawe  also,  while  wee  were  on  shore,  the  manner  of 
the.r  hanging  vp  of  their  fish  and  flesh  with  withes  to  dry 
in  the  ayn.—ffacktuyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  192. 

We  found  withies  also  growing  like  low  shrubs  and 
flowers  like  primroses  in  the  sayd  place.— Id.  lb.  p.  101. 

1  Ser.  There  a  wyfh  take  him.  he  makes  more  noise  alone 
there,  than  ten  lawyers  can  do  with  double,  and  a  scurvy 
case.— Beau/n..$  Ftetch.   The  Coxcombe,  Act  iii. 

Stay  but  a  while,  and  yee  shall  see  him  with'd,  and  hal- 
tei'd,  and  stak't,  and  bailed  to  death. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Defeat  of  Cruellie. 

Thirsil  from  withy  prison,  as  he  uses, 
Lets  out  his  flock,  and  on  an  hill  stood  heeding, 

Which  bites  the  grass,  and  with  his  meat  refuses. 

P.  Fletcher.  Purple  Island,  c.  3. 

I  have  been  told  of  a  withy  tree  to  be  seen  somewhere  in 
Barkshire  which  is  increased  to  a  most  tremendous  bulk. 

Evelyn.  Sylva,  c.  29. 

If  they  are  made  for  fishing,  then  they  are  only  3  or  4  logs 
of  light  wood,  nf  7  or  8  f  >  t  long,  plac'd  by  the  side  of  each 
other,  pinn'd  fast  together  with  wooden  pins,  and  bound 
hard  with  withes,— Dumpier.  Voyages,  an.  16S4. 

The  inside  was  both  strong  and  regularly  made  of  sup- 
Jimters  at  the  sides,  alternately  large  and  small,  well 
fastened  by  means  of  withes,  and  painted  red  and  black. 

C       \:     1".:    ■..'    r    .     ;,  ■.  b    in.  r,  8. 

The  only  furniture  belonging  to  these  houses  that  fell 
under  our  observation,  is  ,i  kind  of  oblong  vessel  made  of 
bark,  by  the  simple  contrivance  of  tying  up  the  two  ends 
With  a  withy,  which  not  being  cut  ofl  serves  for  a  handle. 

Id.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

WITH-DRAW,  v.  \  ^    With  (in  composition) 
Withdra'wrr.  I  is  said  to  denote  opposi- 

Withdra'wing.  n.  f  tion.  resistance,  negation, 
WlTHDRA'WMENT.  J  privation,  Dut.  Wedcr ; 
Ger.  Wider;  A.  S.  Wither,  contra,  adversus ; 
w'Uherian,  adversari,  reslstere.  But  to  wlth-dram, 
e.  fr.  implies  a  putting-  forth  or  forward  :  and  then 
a  drawing  back  from  one  person  or  thing  to  an- 
other; and  considered  in  relation  to  that  from 
which,  &c.  it  denotes  privation  ;  but  considered 
in  relation  to  that  to  which,  &c.  it  denotes  a  re- 
union  ;  agreeably  to  the  meaning  of  the  word— 
With. 

To  draw  back  or  away;  to  deprive;  to  take 
back  or  away  ;  to  retreat ;  to  retire,  to  resume. 

To  kyng  Cadwallnrl  an  angel  aiiysyon  brofrte 
Fram  heuene,  and  bad  hvm  wyihd.mr*  of  that  he  thoste. 
It.  Gloucester,  p.  254. 
The  king  of  Alimayne  sende  specialliche  inou 
To  king  Jon,  that  lie  withdraw*  him  of  is  wou.— Id.  p.  497. 
He  byheld  toward  the  water,  fir  hys  grete  tierle  wulkdrow. 
Id.  p.  322. 
It  Is  forsothe   God   tint  worchith   in   us:    and    do  gbe 
wlthouten  ony  withdrawing?  wlutjutven.'  ghe  doon. 

Wietif,   Laodicensis. 
Withdraw  the  fire,  leste  it  to  flute  brenne. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanonea  Ycmannes  Tale,  v.  16,S92. 
And  whan  him  thought  it  -was  enough, 
Againe  the  dale  he  him  withdrough 


:   uiite 


Gower.  Con.  A. 


The  rumottre  was  somedele  appeasyd:  in  so  moche  that 
the  great  multytnde  was  u-itlidraweti  ami  retoornyd  to  theyr 
oocupacyons.— Fabyan,  Chronycte.  Charlys  VII.  an.  13S0. 
Besydes  tbeii,  a  great  multitude  of  vnthrifts  and  cut 
tbrotes  were  (locked  timber  out  ol  all  Gallia,  of  those  sorte 
of  rascals  whom   hope  of  spoile  and  desyre  of  wane  had 

' 1  from  huibaudrye  and  .1  iylye  labor. 

Gutdinge.  Casar,  fol.  76. 


But  his  punishment  is;  first,  the  withdrawing  of  his 
favour  and  grace,  and  in  leaving  his  hand  to  rule  the  stein 
to  let  the  ship  run  without  guide  to  its  own  destruction. 

Wyat.  Letter  to  his  Son. 
These  are  such  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks,  they  are 
given  over  to  believe  a  lie,  they  are  delivered  to  a  reprobate 
mind.  And  tins  often  happens,  and  particularly  in  those 
cases  wherein  one  sin  is  it.l'err'd  by  another  naturally,  or 
morally,  or  by  withdrawing  of  the  divine  grace. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  C.  1. 
He  was  not  a  withdrawcr  of  the  corn,  but  a  seller. 

Outred.  Tr.  of  Cope  on  Prov.  (15S0.) 

Our  Maker  designing  the  preservation  of  our  being,  has 

annexed  pain  to  the  application   of  many  things  to  our 

bodies,  to  warn  us  of  the  harm  that  they  will  do,  and  as 

advices  to  withdraw  from  them. 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
Whenever  he  employs  any  part  of  it  in  maintaining  un- 
productive hands  of  any  kind,  that  part  is  from  that  moment 
withdrawn  from  his  capital,  and  placed  in  his  stock  reserved 
for  immediate  consumption. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
The  absence  of  the  sun  in  the  night,  is  not  the  cause  of 

its  beams  are  the  cause  of  the  ascending  of  the  vapours  in 
the  day-time;  and  its  wilhdrawment  in  the  winter,  is  not  in 
the  same  manner  the  cause  of  the  freezing  of  the  waters,  as 
its  approach  in  the  spring  is  the  cause  of  their  thawing. 

Edwards.  On  the  Will,  pt.  ii.  s.  3. 

od.     Ju- 
";to 
things 
are  said  to  wither  which,  after  their  time  of  flower- 
ing is  complete,  languish  and  decay. 

To  dry  or  shrivel,  to  fade,  to  decay,  to  shrink. 
His  widdred  wede  fro  him  the  wiud  out  wore. 

Chaucer.  Testament  of  Creseide. 

We  must  nedes  well  know  that  all   these  braunches  of 

heretikgs   fallen    from   the    church,    the   vine   of  Christes 

111  ody,  seme  thei  neuer  so  freshc  &  grene.  bee  yet 

in  dede  but  witherlinges  &  wyther,  &  shal  drye  vp,  able  to 

serue  for  nothing,  *    "  ' 

The  gouernment  of  ye  whole  host  was  committed  to 
Camulogenus  an  Aulerk,  who  albeit  he  were  almost  wythered 
for  age,  yet  for  his  singuler  knowledge  in  feats  of  war,  he 
was  called  to  that  honor.— Go  Id  inge.  Casar,  fol.  214. 

As  budding  branch  rent  from  the  natiue  tree, 

And  throwen  forth,  till  it  be  withered  : 

Such  is  the  state  of  men  :  thus  enter  wee 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 


WI'THER.t;. 

Wi 


'THER,  t;.  ^  A.S.  Ge-wyther-od. 
'theredness.  Vnius  thinks, — to  withe, 
'thehling,  n.  )  wether,  because  those  1 


In  children  many  time  an  hope  of  excellent  things  ap- 
pears, which  in  riper  age  for  want  of  cherishing,  fades  and 

parents  and  tutors  are  negligent. 

Hales.  Rem.  Ser.  on  Philip,  iv.  13. 
The  dead  witheredness  of  good  affections;  [here ye  snail 
receive]  life  and  vigour.— Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Pool  ofBelhesda. 
Terrour  is  thine,  and  wild  amazement  flung 
From  out  thy  chariot,  withers  ev'n  the  strong: 
And  disarray  and  shameful  rout  ensue, 
And  force  is  added  to  the  fainting  crew. 

Dryden.  Patamon  <§•  Arcite,  b.  iii. 
"  Let  every  member  be  made  for  its  own  head,"  says  our 
author,  "  not  a  withered  hand  to  a  young  face." 

Id.  Parallel  between  Poetry  $  Painting. 


Ihc 


i  that  i. 


The  blooming  n«e  vied  with  the  hlu.shing  morn. 
With  fragrant  wreaths  I  thence  have  deck'd  my  head, 
And  see  how  leafless  now,  and  how  decay *d  ! 

Congreve.  Ovid.  Art  of  Love,  b.  iii 

WITHERS.     The  joints  of  the   shoulders: 
from  Goth.  Wilh-an,  to  join.     See  With. 

The  poore  iade  is  wrung  in  the  withers,  out  of  all  cesse. 
Shakespeare.   I  Pt.  Hen.  If.  Act  ii,  SC.  1 


t  haue  free  sou 

h:  our  withen 

Id.  Hamlet, 


s  not :  let  the  gall'd 

WITH-GO,  v.      To  go  against;  act  i 
ition  to. 

On  the  contrary  we  have 


o  ,/„;., 


iu  condemned  and  stigma- 
no  and  a  vain  person,  who  for  one  little 
mess  of  pottage,  (for  a  little  present  satis- 

1  blessings  and 


WITH-HOLD,  v.  ^       To  keep  or  hold  back; 
Witiiuo'lder.  Vto  retain,  to  restrain  ;  to 

Withholding,  n.  J  prevent  or  hinder. 
2108 


WIT 

Alfrede  was  eldest,  non  mot  his  wille  withhold. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  52, 
And  bote  yf  yt  be  payed  prestliche.  the  payer  is  to  blame 
Ac  by  the  huk  that  bit.  no  body  to  wit  hvlde 
The  hure  ot  hus  hywe.  over  eve  til  a  morwe. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  53. 

■Whether  ghe  holden  not  that  ghit  whanne  I  was  at  ghou 

I  seide  these  thingis  to  ghou  ?    and  now  what  withhotdilh 

Wiclif.  2  Tenal,  c.  2. 

Remember  ye  not,  that  when  I  was  yet  wyth  you.  1  toldo 
you  these  thynges  .'  And  no  we  ye  k  no  we  what  wylitholdeth: 
euen  that  he  uiyyhte  be  vttered  at  hys  tyme. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

He  sette  hot  his  benefice  to  hire. 

And  lette  his  shepe  acombred  in  the  mire, 

And  ran  unto  London,  unto  Stint  Poules, 

To  seken  him  a  chanterie  for  soules, 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  514. 

A  lion  roring,  and  a  here  i.ungrie,  hen  like  to  cruel  lordes, 
in  withholding  or  abregging  ol  the  hire  or  of  the  wages  of 
servantes.  or  elles  in  usurie,  or  in  the  withdrawing  of  the 
aimesse  of  poure  folk. — Id.  Personcs  Tale. 

Dame,  quod  he,  as  yet  unto  this  tyme  ye  han  wel  and 

covenahly  taught  me,  'is  in  piural,  how  I  shal  governe  mo 

in  the  chesing  and  in  the  withholding  of  my  counseiilours. 

Id.  Tale  of  Melibcus. 

Tho  was  knighthode  in  price  by  name, 

"Wherof  the  wide  worldes  fame 

Write  in  cronicles  is  yet  wi/hholde.— Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

The  authour  of  it.  is  such  a  one  as  S.  Paule  speaketh  of, 
Roma  i.  which  withholding  the  truth  of  God  in  vnryghle- 
ousuesse,  hath  turned  hys  veryte  into  a  lye. 

Bale.  Jpologie,  fol.  136. 

Receiving  the  seals  of  salvation,  the  blessed  sacraments 
at  their  hands,  as  at  the  hands  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

nished  by  them,  \g  From  them  as  much  as  tho 

least  part  of  their  due  and  decent  honour. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Politie,  b.  viii. 
The  words  are  «pokei 


to  Spelman  on  Sacrilege,  p.  138. 
mind  knowingly 


particular  z 


x.— Locke.  Hu 


Underst. 


If  I  have  nnt  bestowed  these  in 
answer  all  his  occasion*.  I  will  vouchsafe  him  all  other 
lights  to  supply  the  deficiency,  that  nothing  needful  be 
loithulden  from  him. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  29. 

WITH-SAVE.      See  Vouchsafe. 
And  few  there  is  but  first  or  last, 


Wyat.   That  the  Potcer  of  Lo 
seek  some  other  ways 
st  by  mine  essays 


Id.  He  repenteth,  $c. 


The  said  Sir  John  Bushe  in  all  his  prepositions  to  the 
king,  did  not  onely  attiibule  to  him  worldly  honours,  but 


worshipped   Gou, 


ing  his  excelse,  high,  and  ; 

aunt  this  or  t 

Graf  la      ~ 


Ckrtm.  Hick.  Ii. 


WITH- SAY,  v.     Dot.  Weder-segghm;   A.S. 
Wither-srscgnn,  contra-iliccie. 
To  contradict,  to  gainsay,  to  deny,  to  refuse. 

Tiior  thou  art  mon  olTstr.-iiue  lond.  SrCristene  mon  non. 


R.  Gloucester, 
%  forth  laid 


.  Hi. 


Have  thus  commanded  nnrt  made  ordinance 
•J  hat  eVLiy  crimen  wi«ht  shai  han  penance 
But  that  if  lie  ins  Cmleiidume  withseye, 
And  gone  al  quit 


r.  The  Second  Norma  Tale,  V.:5,9IB. 


WIT 

Whan  Nestor  hath  this  tale  saiiie.  / 

Ayene  hym  was  no  wnrde  wit/isaide 

It  iliouglit  hem  all  he  saide  wele  —Gower.  Con.  A.  1 

It  hatli  ben  sene,  and  telle  full  ofte 

The  harde  tyine  after  the  sofle.  Id.  lb. 

WITH-  SET,  v.     To  set  against  or  resist. 
Passage  non  he  nam,  the  forthes  wer  vnlhselle. 


Id.  p.  236. 
fro  kirke  cam, 


WITHSTAND,  v.  "\       Dut.  WeAer-stand,    to 
WiTHSTA'NnER.  >  stand  against ;  to  resist, 

Withstanding,  v.    J  to  oppose. 


ghit,  for  who  uilhilondill, 

For  which  thin!  he  seitl 

hut  to  meke  men  he  tryuet 

God. — Id.  James,  c.  4. 

Wherof  a  tale  amonges  ; 

Whiche  is  great  pitce  for 


?— ,H'iclif.  Rom. 


therfore  be  ye  sugett  1 


Thrui  thou  Mrh  mnr.lre  might  wilhslande. 
Whan  thou  the  tale  liast  vnderstonde. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b. 


men  of  Rhemes  and 
had  called  foorth  a 
ragers  and  to  wgths 

r.angre 

Commenly 

£*££ 

The  first  w 
no  will,sla;d, 

Is  not  feare 

And  had  the  gods  permitted  thev  had  gone. 
But  oft  the  wintrv  seas,  and  .nnlhern  winds. 
Withstood  their  passage  home    and  elnng'd  their  miniis. 

Drydcn.    Virgil.  Mums,  b.  ii. 
And.  snpream  in  wealth  anil  eriiudeur, 

That  shall  dare  to  disobey. 

'Dodslei/.  Ilex  el  Ponlifex. 

WITNESS,  n.  ^       A.S.Witnesse;      Ge-wita, 

Wi'tness,  v.         I  one  who  ivitrth  nr  knows. 

Wi'tnesser.         ,'       One  who  knows  or  is  eon- 

Wi'tnessinq.  n.  )  scious,  marks,  observes,  nr 
takes  cognizance;  one  who  tells  what  he  knows, 
sees  or  has  seen,  who  gives  evidence,  or  testi- 
mony ;   who  attests. 

Chaucer  writes —  Witnesfully. 

godes,"  quoth  this  mayde,  "to  ivylnesse  I 


ake."— ft.  Glim 
Vot-  God, 

That  bytu 


l  of  Malmesbirie  wilnesse  in  his 


WIT 

The  chiefe  priestes  and  the  elders,  and  all  the  councell 

e.itli,  hut  I'nuile  mine  :    in   so  much  that  when   maii\e  falv- 


buihle 


dayes.— Bible,  1551.  Malt. 

Thou  schalt  not  sey  fals  witnessyng  —Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  10. 

Beare  not  false  wytrtesse.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  he  seide,  God  of  oure  fadris  hath  hifore  ordeyned 


s  body. — Chaucer.   Persones  Tale. 

of  us  h. Hi   matter  an 
hingof  siune,  that  is  ii 

For  in  this  wise  more  clearly  and  witnesfully  planus  tes 
liusqu'.-].   is  the  office  of  wise  menne  treated,  than  th 
i*i'iilm;sse  of  power,  and  gouernours. — Id.  Boecius,  b.  iv 

So  that  the  loTdes  knowe  shuli; 
01'  his  hataile  a  sooth  witnesse. 

Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  i 

Senecke  toitveneth  openly 
Howe  that  enuie  properly 
Is  of  the  court  the  comon  wenche 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii 

Of  all  that  I  hadrle  in  charge  I  haue  well  and  tr 
acquyted  myselfe.  and  if  nede  be  I  shall  proue  it  by 
wytnesse  of  hyrnselfe. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c. 


When  I  speake  of  autoriti,  I  folow  Tullies  rr 
■l  th'.'  weighlie  impnrtaunce  of  wilncs  bearing, 
utoritye  vnto  such  as  be  wittie  and  welthy  men 
he  como  peoples  iudgemente,  thoughe  it  be  : 
.ryght,  as  he  sayeth.  yet  because  it  is  not  easly  altred. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  38. 


alvwii./s 


ngs  be  shewed,  191'] 


y,  that  not  only  the  twelue,  hut  the  iudges,  the 
id  as  many  as  be  present  may  heare  what  each 
oth  say.— Smith.  Commonwealth,  b.  ii.  c.  18. 

now  so  well  become  a  constant  wifr 
Christ,  that  by  crucifying  the  desires 
n  example  of  an  heavenly  conversat 
ts. — Martin.  Marriage  of  Priests. 

ester  of  the 
of  his  flesh, 
on  unto  all 

e  he  witnesse  all  the  host  of  heav'n, 
sels  different,  or  danger  shun'd 

Euit 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 
Yee  that  in  waters  glide,  and  yee  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep ; 
Witness  if  I  he  silent,  morn  or  eeven, 

lley.  fountain,  or  fresh  shade 

>PraiS/d.  Ib.b.v. 

mrtyr  signifies  only  to  witness  the   truth   of 

1  this  event,  that  martyrdom  now  signifies  nut 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

sof  my  mind.  | 

ill  to  witness  all  the  pow'rs  above. 

Dry  den.  Sigismonda  #  Guiscardo. 

:  some  have  appeared  among  its  modern  advocates, 

led,  I  am  persuaded,  (foi  their  writings  uh  ;  In-  - .;' 

u  it.)  by  the  same  humble  spirit  of  resigned  devotion 
i  gave  birth  to  the  plan  of  arhitrary  predestination. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  19. 


Or  rise  to  such  a  heL-ht  im  impudence, 

The  triltal   -.  th. 

Baaam   ;.  FleteA    J-.  Knight   f  M  aUa,  Act  lii.  sc  2 

Whither  wast  tltou  uti    oi  Ward,  when  hapless  fate 

Sinoties.  Burlesque  Ode. 

WIVE.      See  Wife. 

WI'ZARD.     One  thought  or  pretending  to  be 


■  wjls 


Wlmm  A'nn  hauii:;.*  shewed  t»  hrr  j;m  -.tes. 


fCmmlrvs    of    IVrhvl 


For  iH.-ith.-r  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep, 
Where  your  old  [..mis,  in.-  I'-unous  druids,  He, 
Nor  00  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  whard  stream. 

Milton.  Lyc'tdas. 
Besides,  the  prophecies  of  wizards  old' 
Ir.creas'd  her  U-irour,  and  her  fall  foretold: 

And  finds  jfcueas  cruel  in  her  dreams. 

Waller.   Virgil.  JEncis,  b.  iv. 


WLA'PPIDE,  i.e.  Lapped. 


aftir  the  tiiritlde  day  I 


'  professing  to  he 


Paley.  Evidences  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  Inttod. 

WI'TTOL.1       A.S.  WUtol,— sciens,  conscius, 
Wi'ttoi.i.v.  (  knowing,    witting,    conscious  or 
rivy  to.     Hence, — 
Wittoll,  for  a  contented  cuckold,  (Somner.) 
Do  you  not  know,  I  know  you  are  an  ass, 

If  fortune  would  have  let  you  ? 

B.  Jonson.  Fox,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
Come  vee  whose  homes  the  cuckold  weares, 
The  whiltoll  too,  with  asses  eares. 

Browne.  lover  Temple  Masque,  sc.  2. 
Tli'.y  say  the  ie.'ilous  inlolln  honor  hath  masses  of  money. 
Shakespeare.  Main   M  iocs  of  Windsor ,  Act  il.  sc.  2. 
21S9 


And  Joseph  boughte  lynnen  cloth  and  tookhim  doun  and 
wloppule  in  the  lynnen  cloth  &  leyde  him  in  a  sepulcre  that 
was  hewen  of  a  stoou  and  walewide  a  stoou  to  the  dore  of 
the  sepulcre.—  Wiclif.  Marie,  c.  15. 


Id.  Laic,  u.  2. 

WO,  or         ^       Goth.  Wai  ,•  A.  S.  Wa  or  Wee,- 

Woe.  Dut.  Wee  :  Ger.  Wrh.     Perhaps 

Wo'ful;  Vfrom  the  Goth.   Waian ;    Dut. 

Wo'PDLLY.       j    Wneycn;      Ger.    Wejitrn,    flare, 

Wo'tfULNES*.  J  spirare  ;   and  thence,  suspirare, 

to  blow,  to  breathe,  to  sigh.      And  may  not  the 

Gr.  Ouai,  Lat.  Vie,  be  from  the  Gr.A-eif,  to  blow  ? 

There  is  little  difference  between  the  Greek  and 

Gothic  verbs.      H'oe  will  then  mean, — 

A  sigh,  (sc.)  of  grief;  and,  consequentially, 
grief,  sorrow,  lamentation,  wretchedness,  misery. 
See  the  second  quotation  from  Chaucer. 


Wo  was  alle  his  conifurth,  of  sorow  mot  he  gel  p. 

R.  Brunne.  p.  41. 
Horses  Si.  hondes  thei  ete  for  hunger  &  for  mo.— Id.  p.  75. 

Oo  woe  is  passid,  &  lo  ghit  comen  twei  wqos. 

Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  9. 

One  woo  is  paste,  and  heholde  two  wooes  come  after  thyB. 
Bible,  1551.  lb. 
Wo  was  his  coke,  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinant  and  ,-li:irm\  ami  redv  all  his  gere. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  lo  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  S54. 

Wo  was  the  knight,  and  sorwefully  he  s/7;rt;i  [sigheth].    " 
Id.  The  WiJ  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6496. 
He  loketh  howe  his  tyme  is  lore, 
And  is  so  wo  begone  therfore, 
That  he  within  his  thought  conceiueth 
Trislcsse,  and  so  hi.u  seil'e  deceiueth. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
And  thus  wepende  she  complaineth, 
Hir  faire  face  and  all  distcineih 

With  wofull  teares  hir  eie.  Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

There  was  enough  to  wepe  and  crie 
Amonge  the  niei.li.rs.  wli.i,,  thei  henie 
Hone  n-ujuttii  this  cause  ferde.  Id.  Ih.  b.  il. 

This  wiedow  therefore  testilielh  the  u-ncfull  tornienting 
of  la  r  li.il,  Ii, ill  wun  vepnig  teres,  &  also  with  ruauie 
pieteous  wordes  oflanienULi.iii.—  Utlal.  Luke,  c.  7. 

Naturally  the  heart  stuffed  up  with  wofulness,  ia  glad 
greedily  to  suck  the  Ihinest  air  of  comfi.it. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 
And  looking  up,  whenas  his  shield  he  lakt 
And  sword  saw  not,  he  wexed  wondrous  woe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenel'b.  ii.  c.  8. 


fife  of  Bath's  Tale. 
One,  whom  like  aofulnesi  impressed  deepe, 


Hath  r 

Griefe  finds  some  t 


thy  i 


!  by  him  tliat  like  does  beare. 

Spenser.  Dapknaida. 
That  his'sad  mother  seeing  his  sore  plight, 
Wris  gre.itlv  imc-lh'ijnnne,  and  gan  to  feare 
L-ast  his  finite  senses  were  emperisht  quight, 
And  loue  to  frenzy  turnd,  sitli  loue  is  franticke  hight. 

,b.m.c.;. 


Id.  Faerie  Queeue, 


Al.  My  royal  mistriss'  favour  towards  me, 
Yoe-worlh  ye  sir,  ye  have  povson'd,  blasted. 

Beuum.  S/  Fid.//.    The  I.oynl  Sul.jcct,  Act  iv.  SC.  3. 


Which  now  among  you,  who  lament  so  wnfullii,  and  wi 
to  imbrue  your  hands  in  your  own  blood,  has  suffered  as 

SI!J!..'mM,  hr  in  v.i.imi  was  no  sill  !— K'm.r,  vol.  vi.  Sl-t.  5. 


WO  AD,  or  )       A.  S.  IT  W  .   Dut.  TI  Wc,  u-eede  ; 
Wad.  (    Ger.   Weide ;     Fr.  Guesde .-     It. 

Gundo  :  Lat.Guastitm,  or  ylastum.  CtBsar  calls 
it  Vilrtcm  ; — and  vitrum,  the  Germans  now  call 
Gins.  (  Vossius. ) 

Woad:  a  thing  of  so  great  vent  and  vses  amongst  English 
diers,  whkh  can  not  be  yeelded  sufficiently  in  our  owne 
countrey  for  spare  of  ground,  may  be  planted  in  Virginia, 
there  being  ground  enough. 

Haclduijt.   Voyages,  vol.  ill.  p.  269. 
Al  the  Britons  doe  dye  themselves  with  woade,  [vitro] 
which  settelh  a  bleuish  color  uppon  them. 

Goldinge.  Ctesar,  fol.  117. 

But  to  goe  no  farther  than  into  Gaule,  there  groweth  an 

hearbe  there  like  unto  Plantaine,  and  they  call  it  Ghstum, 

[i  e.  woad.]  with  the  juice  whereof  the  women  of  Brittaine, 

as  well  the  married  wives,  as  young  mrti-ien:-  ttuir  daughters. 


converted  arable  lands  and  the  richest 

the  sowing  of  the  herb  isn/i*.   commonly  called  wood,  for 

the  use  of  diers—  Camden.  Hist,  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  15S5. 

WOLF.  -\       Dut.  Wolf;  Ger.  Wolf;  Sw. 

Wo'i.fisii.  I    U)f;  A.  S.  Wulf.  Got!).  Wulfi, 

Wo'lvish.  J  nmgno    doctorum     consensu, 

Wo'lvebixg,  n.  )  (Lye;)  from  Goth.  Wilwan, 
rapere,  diripero.  (See  Hire,  and  Wackier.] 
Skinner  thinks  the  animal  is  so  called  ab  ululutu, 
from  its  yell  or  yelp. 

For  wen  oure  fon  to  ow  [you]  Cometh,  ge  ne  konne  nogt 

As  schep  to  fore  wolucs.—R.  Gloucester,  p.  100. 

So  fer  bare  a  woulfc  the  hede,  &  kept  it  a  grete  while. 

ft.  Br  nunc,  p.  22. 

Knoute  went  to  the  north,  Suane  in  to  the  south. 

Than  was  Eilred  in  the  Wolfe's  mouth.— Id.  p.  42. 

Lo  I  sende  you  as  schecp  in  the  myddil  of  woloes,  therfore 
lie  ghe  sly-h  as  serpentis  :  and  simple  as  dowues. 

Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  10. 

Behold  I  sende  you  forth  as  shepe  amog  wolves.  Be  ye 
therfore  wyse  as  strpenles,  and  innocent  as  doues. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

As  saith  Seint  Augustine,  tho  ben  the  devils  wolves,  that 
str.ingelen  the  shepe  of  Jesu  Crist,  and  don  worse  than 
"■■''"■■.  lor  -iihK.  v.han  the  wolf  hath  full  hiswombe.be 
■-tinteth  to  str.mgle  shepe:  but  sothly.  the  pillours  and 
destroiers  of  holy  ohirches  goodness  ne  do  not  so,  for  they 
tie  stint  never  to  pille.—  Chaucer.  Fersones  Tale. 

The  furres  and  felhors  which  come  to  Colmogro,  as  sables, 
heauvrs,  niinkos.  arnuue.   lettis;    grains,    wnoluerinos,  and 
-     '"I  ilcereshiiu ■■  s.  thev  are  brought  thither,  by 


WOM 

Blush,  folly,  blush  :  here's  none  that  fears 
The  wagging  of  an  asse's  eares, 
Although  a  wolfish  case  he  weares. 
Detraction  is  but  basenesse'  varlet. 
And  apes  are  apes,  though  cloth'd  in  scarlet. 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster,  s.  8. 

Here  among  the  rest, 

Inhumane  Erisicthon  too  makes  one, 
Tantalus.  Atreus,  Progne,  here  are  guests  ; 
}Vvhi,h  Lycaou  here  a  ulace  hath  won. 

Crashaw.  Sospetto  D'Herode. 


- For  thy  desires 

Are  woluish,  bloody,  steru'd, 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iv. 

Shee'l  flea  thy  woluish  visage. — Id.  K.  Lear,  Act  i. 

should  light  upon  a  lamb,  it  i 


If  a  strolling 
evidently  known  mat  ne  win 
such  a  natural  propension  in 
body  would  much  (jueation  the 


Religion  of  Nature,  s 
centuries  after  their  - 


Wo'man,  v. 

Wo'manhood. 
Wo'manish. 

Wo'mANISHT.Y. 

Wo'manisiines 
Wo'manize,  v. 
Wo'manly. 
Wo'manliness 


A.S.  XVif-man.  Man\s  a 
general  term  to  include 
each  sex ;  and  the  specific 
name  Wif-man  is  given  to 
the  female,  from  her  em- 
ployment at  the  woof,  and 
weepman  to  the  male,  from 
his  occupation  in  weapons  of 
war.   (See  Wife.)   Applied 


The  female  of  man  or  human  kind. 
Womanish, — of  or  pertaining  to,   agreeable  or 
according  to,  a  icoman  or  female ;  similar  to  or 
resembling  a  woman. 

For  ther  nas  knygt  in  monylonde,  nv  stalewarde  man, 
That  in  the  o  syde  ther  was,  &  al  for  a  wummon. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  9. 

Vor  wat  he  ath  manlyche  bygonne.  he  yt  ath  byleuede 
Wommantychc,  as  vor  defaute  of  wyt  of  hys  heuede. 

Id.  p.  457. 
Kyng  was  Kynwolf  sex  &  tuenty  gere. 
He  was  neuer  wedded  to  a  woman's  daungere. 

P.  Brunne,  p.  9. 

Thane  hadde  ich  wonder  in  my  wit  what  womman  hue 


len  that  eeten  was  fyve  thousynd 
i  and  litel  children. 

Wichf.  Matthew,  c.  14. 


Vhauccr.    T 
,  all  woful 


,  I  found  one  goo 
an  found  I  never, 
?  Tate  of  Mclibeui 


N'nw,  \-.v\\-  bright. 

Thou  glory  of  u-nmnnhed.  thou  faire  May, 

Thou  haven  of  refute,  bright  sterre  of  day. 

Hew  on  my  child.— Id.   The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  \ 

Let  see  now  of  your  womanly  pitce 

He  is  a  kinges  brothers  sone  pardee. 

Id.   The  Knighles  Tale, 

I  see  wel,  that  ye  have  on  my  distresse 

Compassion,  nn  faire  Canace, 
Of  vcray  w»munln  heuignitee, 
That  nature  in  your  principles  hath  set. 

Id.   '1 
But  of  hi 
So  well  I 

That  in  hir  is  no  more  oultrag 
Thau  in  achilde  ofthre 


age.— Gower.  Con.  A. 


the  men  of  Pennmge.— Hackluijt.  Voyages, 
Gov.  I  hold  a  wolf  by  t 


subject,  aUeinpt.-d    depriving    (hi; 
princess     and  lUcn.forc  |,y  ;dl  rigdi 

meat  of  traitors.— Siding.  ATi.mii 


urn.  Sf  Fletch.  The  Island  Princess,  Act  v. 
ief  matter  of  the  king's  death,  this  wolfish 
untcrleit  prince,  hath  traiterously,  contrary 
"  '     'limself  a  servant    and 


A  luthly  w„m,u>ni.-hr  figure. 
That  for  to  speake  of  fleshe  I 
So  foule  yet  saw  I  neuer  noi 


Sing  Lullaby,  as  women  doe, 

Wherewith  they  bring  their  babes  to  i 
And  lullaby  can  I  sing  to, 


BUined  with  a  soft  heart  of  woman  head,  and  with  a  mo- 
therly affection  praied  the  emperour,  that  the  saide  child 
might  be  nourished  in  hir  presence,  sith  euery  man  saide, 


And  see  how  extremely  every  way  you  endanger  youi 
mind;  for  to  take  this  womanish  habit,  without  you  frame 
your  behaviour  accordingly,  is  wholly  vain. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  I. 

And  for  asmuche  as  the  kynde  of  women  is  naturally 
geuen  to  the  vyce  of  muche  bablynge,  and  there  is  nothyng, 
wherein  theyr  woman  lynesse  is  more  honestely  ganiyshed 
than  with  syk-nce,  it  is  conuenient  for  them  to  atcoiuph  shy 
in  dede,  the  thyng  that  they  piofesse  in  apparayl. 

Vdal.   1  2'imothye,  c.  2. 

Let  them  perceiue  you  to  be  handsome  men  to  lyue 
whhall,  &  let  your  wisdome  succour  the  frailtie  of  their 
womankyndc. —  Vdal.  \  Peter,  c.  3. 

For  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 

In  woman,  then  to  study  boushold  good, 

And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

I  have  felt  so  many  quirkes  of  ioy  and  greefe, 


Shakespeare.  Alt's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  ill. 

Cassia.  I  do  attend  heere  on  the  general!, 
Ati'l  ihiuU'  it  no  addition  nor  my  wish 
To  haue  him  see  me  woman'd.—Id.  Othello,  Act  iii. 

Mfl.  She  has  a  brother  under  my  command 
Like  her,  a  face  as  womanish  as  hers, 
i  spirit  that  hath 


The  i 


natn  much  out-grown 

Fletch.   The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  i 


She's  as  mm 
His  hair  cur 
Think  and  c 


Id.  Love's  Cure,  Act  ii.  SC 
disheveled. 
Comment  on  Chaucer  (1669),  p.  1 
:onsider  wht^her,  1.  This  effeminacy  and  tc 
monishness  of  heart,  ami  not  weakness,  but  HTpur  ami  sm 
pidity;  2.  This  unfaithfulness  and  falseness  unto  C:n. 
ex;ne>t  by  the  spiritual  incontinence  and  whoredoms  <■,"  m 
souls  and  actions,  &c— Hammond.    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  507. 

I  have  had  one  so  full  of  childish  fear, 
And  t 


Beaum.  Sc  Fletch.   Love's  Cure 


I  do  believe  her  stedfastly,  and  know  her 

To  be  a  woman- wotfe  bv  transmigration. 

Id.   The  Woman's  Pri: 


Acti 


Belial,  in  much  uneven  scale  thou  weigh'st 
All  others  by  thy  self;  because  of  old 
Thou  thy  self  doat'st  on  womankind,  admiring 
Thir  shape,  tliir  colour,  and  attractive  grace. 
None  are,  thou  think'st,  but  taken  with  such  tnye. 
Milton.   Paradise  Hrt/^iiud, 


But  grant  in  public  men 

(»ui   holder  talents  in  full 


lents  in  full-life  display 'd  ; 

Your  virtues  open  fairest  in  the  shade. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays.  Kp.  2. 

It  is,  indeed,  lamentable  to  observe  young  persons  of 
lively  parts,  and  with  a  love  of  reading,  devoting  those 
years  and  those  abilities,  which  might  render  them  valuable 
memhersof  society,  to  such  studies  as  tend  only  to  dissipate 
their  ideas,  to  vitiate  their  morals,  to  wunuuttzt  their  sjnrus. 
and  to  render  them  the  dastardly  and  degenerate  sons  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  one 
Britons.— Knox.  Ess.  N< 


WOMB, 

Womb, 
Wo'a 

Junius' refers  to  the  Or.  0,u(f>u\os,  bee 
he  can  see  nothing  better.      Womb  (  uterus), — 

The  place  in  which  animal  or  vegetable  life  is 
conceived  ;  the  place  of  conception,  of  fertility  ; 
any  large  receptacle. 

Yblessed  be  the  moder  wombe  that  hvm  to  niomie  here. 
R.  Gloueater,  n.  80& 


3MB,  n.  \  Goth.  Wamba  ;  A.  S.  Wmnh  ; 
>mb,  v.  >  Ger.  Wambe  ;  and,  anciently, 
>'mby.       )   (Kilian,)  in  Dut.  Wambe,  venter, 


Id.  p. 


awey?—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  15. 

And  he  seide  to  me,  take  the  bor. 
schal  make  tlii  wombe  to  be  bittir,  1 
be  swete  as  hony.—Id.  Apocahps,  > 


Not  long  after  this  manage,  kyng  Philip  dreamed  that  he  1 
sawe  hys  wiues  -wombe  wonderfully  swollen,  and  to  hys 
seemyng  a  lyuely  image  of  a  lyon  thereupon. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  3.  | 

Like  to  our  time,  wherin  hath  broken  out 
The  hidden  harnie  that  we  sus'>L-ctud  least, 
Womhed  within  our  walles  and  realme  about, 
As  Grekes  in  Troy  ' 


Shon  with  a  glossie  s 
That  in  bis  womb  W3 

Hail  goddess  of  nocti 
Dark  veil'd  Cotytto, 
Of  midnight  torches 


urff,  undoubted  sign 

-Milton.  PjHtriisc  L<-st, 


.  spetis  her  thickest  gloom, 


Shakespeare.    Winter's  Tale,  Act  i 


Id.  Ben.  V.  Act  i 


liigh  Heav'i 


!  Judgment. 


WON,  or  "\         A.  S.  Wun-ian,    qe- wuni.m  ; 

WoNt,  v.  Dut.     Wooken,     qhc-woonen  ; 

Wont,  n.  !  Ger.  Wonen,  to  dwell,  to  stay, 

Wont,  v.  j  to   inhabit,   to   continue;    to 

Wo'ntless.        I  continue  to  be  or  do  ;  to  do 

Wo'ntedsess.  )  habitually. 

Wont  is— waned,  won  J,  won't  ,■  and  the  verb  is 
brmed  upon  this  past  participle. 

Wont. —  habit,    custom  ;     usual    or    customary 
node  or  manner. 
Vor  hygonde  the  water 

Euerv  dav  commenlicl 

by  note. 
The  deuel  liadde  enu; 

And  in  ys  stepinoder  hexte  ys  tvouiyng  he  nom. 

Id.   p.  122. 
He  made  hire  vnder  erthe  a  wonyng  coynteliche, 
And  hu!d  hire  ther  to  his  wylle  longe  priuiliche. 

1,1.    p.  25. 
:  [York]  vnlo  Durhem  no  wonyng  stede 


For  if  the  gods  my  life  would  haue  prorogued, 
They  had  reserved  for  me  this 

Surrey.   Virgile.  .Eneis,  b.  ii. 

But  he  tolde  vnto  me,  yt  he  was  sore  cumbred,  and  that 
it  alwaye  ramie  in  his  mind  yt  foikes  fmlr.sies  wer  falle 
from  him,  and  that  they  estemed  not  his  wit  as  they  were 
woout  to  dooe,  but  euer  his  mynde  gaue  him,  that  the 
people  began  to  take  him  for  a  foole. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1195. 

Jesus  is  not  woonle  to  take  awaye  agayne,  what  he  hath 
once  geuen,  but  to  encrease  the  same  (yet  wil  not  he  haue 

his  i;it'tus  iiL-li-entlvL-  kiut,  ami  li  ttL  r  ;i  in-hlesse  sorte.) 

Udal.   Marke,  c.  !). 


■Sinter,/ his  Mind,  $c 
i  at  their  wanted  houre 


Out  of  the  ground  uprose 

s  from  his  laire  the  wild  beast  v.  here-  he  wonns, 
>  forrest  wilde,  in  thicket,  brake  or  ilen. 

Mitlou.  Paradise  Lost,  t 

Pan.  And  perhaps  torn  stockings,  she  hath  left  he 
'      wont  else. 

Beaum.  %  Field,.   The  Ifuman-Ilaler,  Act  iii. 


Mor.  No,  it  is  stronke. 

Hor.  Indeed  I  heard  it  not:  then  it  drawes 

necre  the 

Wherein  the  spirit  held  ins  ironl  to  walke. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  A 

t  i.  sc.  4. 

All  !  whither.  Love,  wilt  thou  now  carry  mee  ? 

AVlia!  wmith:^,'  fury  tlmist  t Inn:  now  inspire 

Into  my  feeble  breast,  too  full  of  thee. 

Spenser.  Hymne  in  Honour  a]  Beaulie. 

Did  I  see  any  thing  more  of  Christ  in  those  tlia 

t  pretend 

nthi'r   modes   of  ^uvernnnnit,  1    miirlit   suspect 

my  jiid:i- 

Kini 

Cltarles. 

These  windows  were  ivont  to  be  left  open  all  tf 

e  day,  to 

t  in  the  refreshing  bruize. — Dumpier,    i'oyages, 

/(/.  p.  521. 
lie  susteynede  Cris- 


pin' thrice  assav'd  to  speak  ; 
And  f.illring  dy'd  unlinishM 
Or  vatiish'd  into  sighs  :  wit 
Her  voice  retiun'd  ;  an 


WONDE.  The  A.S.  Wand-ian,  formed  upon 
the  verb  waiiian,  to  wane,  was  used  to  denote — 
to  omit,  to  remit,  to  desist  (as  Tyrwhitt  says) 
through  fear  :  also,  to  fear,  to  revere ;  and  may 
be  the  root  of  our  verb  To  ivonder. 


R.  Brnnne.  p.  7(3. 

Right  als  I  rede,  thei  tombled  in 

Tuede,  that  iron  .7  Id 
Id.  p.  273. 

The  bisshop  brouh  the  bones  ageyn  vnto 
Tille  Durhames  wanes,  ther  thei  were  w 

the  se, 
'  '"    "id.  p.  77. 

Thedettes  thatment 
"Wer  taxed  &  bitauht 

lamauht.the 
to  the  eschet 

ste.Vs  ,1-  ther  woni/nq, 
e  of  the  kyng. 

Id.  p.  247. 

Deth  a 

Wonede  in  tho  wones 

ich  lyvede 

spilit 
Piers 

Plouhmari,  p.  2. 

The  wo  that  theese  . 
And  of  meny  other  n 

vomen.thatu 

onyelh  in  cotes 

Id.  p.  151. 

And  thanne  I  entred 
And  al  was  walled  tl 

at\w,X'u 

forth 

v'idwere. 

AUh!    'Anil   I 


The  Legend?  of  Di, 


Id.  Crede. 

God  wold  her  wonyynge  were  in  wilderncsse. — Id.  lb. 

A  sturdy  pas  doun  to  the  court  he  goth 
AVher  as  ther  waned  a  man  of  great  honour. 

Chancer.    The  Sompnoures  Tale,  V.  77-15. 

Thou  were  aie  wnned  eche  lover  reprehende 
Of  thing  fro  which  thou  canst  not  thee  defend. 

Id.   Troilus,  b.i. 
To  liven  in  deht  was  euer  his  wane. 
For  he  was  Epicures  own  sone.— Id.  Prol.  v.  337. 

And  yet.  God  wot,  uneth  the  fundament 
Parfourmed  ' 


>,         See     Wonde.       A.  S. 
Wundror,  wumhian  :  Dut. 
Wowleren  :    Ger.  Wander  ■ 
Sw.    Undra.         Martinius 
■  (in  v.  Miro)  derives  from 
UKvfilen,    to    turn.       (Qui 
miratm;  ille  conatu  intelli- 
gendi    mentom    hue    illue 
verlit,)  to  turn  the  mind 
and  that,  with  an  endeavour  to  unrler- 
comprchend.      And  wonder  does  imply, 
lagc,  an  effort  and  desire  to  understand 
eh  has  struck  us  with  surprise  or  admi- 
ration, reverence.      Generally,  equivalent  to — 

Surprise,  admiration,  amazement,  astonish- 
ment ;  that  which  causes  surprise  or  astonishment, 
(with  ignorance  of  the  cause.)  See  the  quotation 
from  Cogan. 

;  amon  may  he  of  a  ferd, 


<er,p.7. 
Id.'  lb. 


WO'NDER,  : 


Wo'ndeb 
Wo'ndeb 
Wo'ndeh 
Wo'nder 

Wo'NDEP. 

this 


that 


i  tile  : 


Id.   The  Sompnoures  Tale, 


Thre  I 
That  i 


In  thys 
Awono 


Id.  lb.  v.  609. 


Id.  p.  414. 
rridir  gon, 
ii.  Brunne,  p.  282, 


WON 


A  syre  quath  I  thanne,  thou  seyst  a  grcte  wonder 
SiUu'n  ('In  1st  sayd  hym  selfe,  to  alle  his  disciples: 
Which  of  you  that  is  most,  most  shal  he  wercht-, 
And  who  is  goere  byforne.  first  shal  be  seruen. 

Piers  Plvuhman.  Crede. 
Then  was  ther  a  Walishman.  was  wonderlich  sory. 


And  awaytede 
Zoure  wordes  z 


oon,  wonderlij  well  ybild.— Id.  Crede. 

i  wonderful  quath  ich. 

Id.   Vision,  p.  322. 
witty  peuple 

Id',  p.  290. 


i  ■/!">, i,!rnri/xe  holy  wryt. 
c  lan-if.  i   luwest.  lith  of] 


r  false  Cristis  and  false  profetis  schulen  ris 
tokenes  and  wondris  to  disccyve,  if  it 
lem  that  ben  chosun. — Id.  Mark,  c.  13. 


i  of  the  Lord  and  is  ivondirful  i 


-Id.  lb. 

iten  that  God  spak  to  Moyses  : 


His  parishens  ilt-vnuth  wold.?  1 ; e  teche. 
Benigne  he  was,  and  ivonder  diligent. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Can  lob  urn  '' 


,/,-,-, 


Swiche  ivondring  was  ther  on  this  hors  of  bras, 
Tliat  sin  the  great  assege  of  Troye  was, 
Tlier  as  men  wondred  on  an  hots  also, 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  a  ivn><<h  ;»</,  as  was  tho. 

Id.   The  Sguieres  Tate,  v.  K 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was  T  pessc. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  lengthe, 
And  ivonderly  deliver,  and  grete  of  slrenpthe. 

Id.   Prol.  to  the  Canta  bury  Talcs, 


Buti 


Foorth  • 

Thei  wndred,  what  she  wold 


Id.   Testament  of  Lvue,  b.i. 


1  with  Gamelyn 

;  champion 

e,—Id.  Cokes  Tale  of  Gamelyn 

lordes  graunt, 

Gower.  Con.  A.  I 


is  /find^rh/  begone 
saile,  whereof  witte  is  one, 
ith  reason  in  companie, 
■  whiriif  stant  partie 
iche  hath  hope  of  his  accorde, — Id.  lb.  b. 


•v,underfuU  a  wight, 

ie  with  no  wepon  daunte.—  Id.  lb.  b.  ■ 


Whiche  is  sr 
That  hym  n. 
With  swerd, 

And  the  circomstaunces  of  thys  place  do  in  dede  prouo 
that  they  were  fleshly  mynded,  X-  viulcrstcide  not  the  spy- 
rytuall  wordes  of  oure  sauyour  Jesu  Christ,  and  therfore 
ir<>}>dt>rrd  and  murmured,  in  so  moche  that  oure  sauyoure 
Jesu  Christ  sayde  vnto  them  :  doeth  this  offende  you? 

A  Boke  made  by  John  Fry'th,  fol.  28. 

Now  fortune  sheweth  herself  so  fair, 
That  I  content  me  wonderly. 

Wyat.  The 


'  rrjoiceth,  §c* 


the  world  before  so  great  a  multitude,  it 
thinge*so  holy  touching  the 
God  &  helth  of  our  owne  soule,  both  to  mystrust 
that  say  they  hanesene  it,  and  ey  ther  of  sloth  or  ir 

not  vouchsauf  him  self  to  t 


Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  134. 


13  i 


woo 

And  much  more  reason  it  is,  where  a  »**%** "*«*•«• 

wrought,  there  to  ascribe  it  to  God  the  ma.ster  of  al 
maiarries,  rather  than  the  dead,  that  can  do  nothing  hut 
,,'„«,,„„  except  we  see  some  cause  that  can  not  suffer 
y.wofketo i,. Irekened  God's.-S<>  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  138. 

TJlpianus,  Sceuola,  Caius.  and  all  the  other  there  named 

.;.„...,..,„■•  ,'.--■■       '■:■■  ■  ■:  ■-  ";V|   ' 

assembled  were  not  onely  studyous  ot  eloquece.  but  also 
therm  wonderful  exercised  :  for  as  moche  as  their  stile 
dothe  approche  nere  to  the  antique  &  pure  eloquence  than 
..--ky.lde  of  writers.  ,hat  urate  aboute  that  time. 


WOO 


Sir  T.  Elijot.  The  Governovr, 
dvnge  imposicions  of  the  people,  &  greued 
-  ■  /an.  Chronycle,  c.  200. 


theym  wonderfully.— Fubyan.  Chronycle,  c.  200. 
Out  vpon  mens  manets !  out  vpon  it,  what 

lis  sort,  woulde  make  suche  a  like  won- 
men  seme  to  vse  against  me. 
Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  57. 


this;   : 


and  fortyfyed  it  wonderously.—Fabyan.  Chronycl 

Phi    Then  thus  I  turn 
My  language  to  vour  prince,  you  foreign  man. 
Nere  stare  nor  put  on  wonder,  for  you  must 

Indure  me.  and  you  shall.  

Beaum.  %  Fletch.  Phila 

1  found 

The  new  created  world,  which  fame  in  heav'n 
Long  had  foretold,  a  fabrick  wonderful 


Your  wonder,  with  an  apple.— Milto. 
Behold  a  wonder  !  they  but  now  whe 
In  bigness  to  surpass  earth's  giant  s. 
Now  less  then  smallest  dwarfs,  in  na 
Throng  numberless. 
And  after,  all  the  rascall  many  ran, 
Heaped  together  in  rude  rabblement 
To  see  the  face  of  that  victorious  ma 
Whom  all  admired,  as  from  Heauen 
And  gaz'd  vpon  with  gaping 
Spent 


Faerie  Queene,  b.  i 


And  1 


call'd  them  the  choice  handy  works  of  nature, 


The  father  wonder*!)  I 
lint  iiuui.tfullyr 


respective 
To  this 


r  the  Country,  Act  v 


tributes,  Prop.  8. 


Though  she 
For  no  misti 
ISle  greuelh 


■  lady  selue 
1  haueof  h 


nought. 


R.  Brunne,  \ 
f  twelue, 

Gower.  Con.  A. 


But  was  as  farre  at  last,  as  when  I  first  begonne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  in.  I 
With  looks,  with  words,  with  gifts  he  oft  her  wowed. 
And  mixed  threats  among,  and  much  unto  her  vowed 

T  honour, 


We  are  young  yet— desire  the  waves  ( 
That  liberty  am!  common  conversation, 
The  poison  of  pu 
Beaum.  <?■  Flelch.   The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  ii. 
I  will  humble  1 


might,  like  women, 


that 


such  defiance  ; 
your  guards  close, 
Id.  The  Island  Princess,  Ac 


Yet  we  like  beasts  still  cry'c 

Poor  men  can  number  their  worn,  give  t 
Abundance  :  we  had  it,  and  this 


ivithal. 
Id.  Cupid's  Revenge,  Act  i. 
My  maiden  muse  flies  the  lascivious  swaines, 
And  sci.rnes  to  soyle  her  lines  with  lustfull  straines. 
Will  not  dilate  (n-'ir  on  her  forehead  beare 
Immodestie's  abhorred  character) 
His  shamelesse  pilings,  his  undecent  doings; 
His  curious  searches,  his  rcpeel  [esse  ivnoings. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  S.  2 


The  bishops  therfore 
stiere  and  shoue  cried  h 
him.—  Udal.  John,    c.  19. 

Wherefore  in  all  haste  he  sent  downe.  gyuynge  strayto 
coiiiiiiaiindement  that  they  shuld  cease  of  the  riot,  but  the 
people  were  in  suche  ire  S.'  umdmes,  that  they  refrained  not 
for  all  the  kynges  sonde,  tyll  they  had  executyd  the  fyne  of 
theyr  malyce.— Fabyun.  Chronycle,  an.  1181. 

Thus  his  fortune  alteryng  hys  nature,  chaunged  hym  into 
straunge  maners,  and  turned  his  wrath  into  uoodues. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  09. 

Then  like  a  lyon,  which  had  long  time  saught 

His  robbed  whelpes,  and  at  the  last  them  fond 

Emongst  the  shepheard  swaynes,  then  wexeth  wood  & 
yond.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  u.  c.  8. 

With  fell  woodnesse  he  effierced  was, 

l  the  grass, 


Did  I 


t  and  bounce  his  head  &  I 


t  full  sore. 

Id.  lb.  b.  in.  c.ll. 


~V        A.  S.    Wude,    wudu  .•     Dut. 

Woud;  Ger.  Wut;  Sw  .Wed  .— 
Vand  A.S.  Weald;  Dut.  Wald; 
I  Gcr.  Wald.  Verstegan  affirms, 
J  that  Wald,  weald  or  n«W,  though 


The  temple-hattntii 
By  his  loued  masot 
Smells  wooinghj  he 


r  barlet  [martlet]  does  approue, 
i. — Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  i. 


Almanz.  Those  whom  we  : 


should  esteem ' 


i  flowed.— Alterbury,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  7. 


Lnd  not  debauch  that  virtue  which  we  wooe. 

JDrydcn.  2  PL  Conquest  of  Grana 

JEt.  'Tis  rash,  and  savors  of  unwary  youth  : 


,  far— If  I  mistook  l 


or        "J       A. 

&  adj.   1  den  ; 

;s.         J    Woo 


Roue.   Ulysses,  Act  l. 

Wed-ani    Dut.  Woe- 

Ger.    Wuten,    fruere, 

B,  ssevire.      The  god 

Wod-en  had  his  name  from 

See  Verstegan, 


nagement  it  is  owing,  that  the  stream  of 
beneficence,  which  at  first  was  not  great,  hath,  by  several 

rivulets,  which  have  since  fallen  into  it.  in  its  course,  icon  ■ 
drrtulln  enlarged  its  current,  and  grown  wider  and  deeper 
•till,  the  further  i 


This  cloud  nindred  them  from  discerning  the  excellency 
of  his  doctrine,  from  regarding  the  sanctity  of  his  life,  from 
being  duly  affected  with  the  wonder  fulness  of  his  works. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  43. 

They  might  have  made  the  same  wonderment  of  any  other 

liven  Which  run  any  long  course  from  out  the  torrid  zone. 

Dumpier.   Voyages,  an.  1088. 

Tho'  'tis  hard, 

'Tis  wond'rous  hard,  when  I  remember  thee 
(Dear  native  Greece  !)  and  you,  ye  weeping  maids, 
That  were  companions  of  my  virgin  youth  ! 

Rowe.  Tamerlane,  Act  iv. 

Wonder  expresses  an  embarrassment  of  the  mind  after 
it  has  somewhat  recovered  from  the  first  percussion  of  sur- 
prise— Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  §2. 

All  the  primary  pleasures  of  the  imagination  result  from 
the  perception  of  greatness,  or  n-nmh-rfnlnrss,  or  beauty  in 
objects. — Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Axg. 

WOO,  v.      ~\       A.S.  Wot/an,  nubere ;    hence 

Woo'er.         V  perhaps    our    verb     To   Wooe. 

Woo'inci,  n.  J  Wog-ere,  a  wooer.  Aivogod,  am- 
bitus, petitus,  wooed,  (  Lye.  )  It  is  formed  pro- 
bably upon  the  verb  Weij,  or  Wieg-an,  to  go,  to 
go  to,  to  sue. 

To  sue,  (sc.)  for  favour  or  good  will ;  to  solicit, 


"WOOD,  or 

\V0DE, 

Woo'd 

Woo'dness. 
his  fierce  and  furious  disposition, 
and  Wednesday. 

A.S.  Wod;    Goth.  Wods,    mad,   furious,  out- 
ragious  ;  out  of  his  mind  or  witts,  (Somner.) 

Wodnesse, — madness. 

The  words  seem  akin  to  wild,  wildness. 
He  was  ney  vor  w raththe  wod. 


His  hunger  was  so  grete,  he  wend  haf  waxen  wode. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  94. 
Si  then  in  to  forest  he  gede  naked  8:  wode, 
Als  a  wilde  beste,  ete  of  the  gres  that  stode. — Id.  p.  336. 


But  he  [Balaam"]  hadde  reprcnynge  of  his  woodnesse 
(lnunibe  be,  sic  iindir  vok  that  sink  with  voice  of  man  tha 
forbeed  the  unwisdom  of  the  prophete.—  IViclif.  2  Petir,  c.  2 


This  is  the  Clote  bearing  I  yellow  flower, 
And  this  black  horebound,  both  are  very  good 
For  sheep  or  shepherd,  bitten  by  wood- 
Dogs  venom'd  tooth. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess, 

WOOD.        ^        A.  S.    Wude,    wudu  .■_     D 

Woo'ded, 
Woo'den. 
Woo'dy. 

WOO'DINI  . 

"  ditlerins  in  vowel!,  vet  signifie  one  thing,  to  wit,  a 
forrest.  Of  the  first  —  Waldham-forrest  retaineth 
yet  the  name.  Of  the  second,  the  weald  of  Kent, 
that  is,  the  forrest  part  of  Kent.  Of  the  third, 
which  is  wold,  (the  /,  and  the  highnesse  of  the 
sound  of  o  being  omitted,)  is  become  in  the 
Netherlands  woul,  and  in  England— wood." 

Yorhes-wold  and  Cots-wold,  he  believes,  were 
woody  places,  and  had  their  names  for  that 
reason. 

Wald  is  derived  by  Waehter  from  an  obsolete 
verb,  Wal-en,  crescere,  luxuriose  crescere,  to  grow 
luxuriously;  in  A.S.  Welig-ian,  ditare,  to  enrich. 

Wood,  (silva),— a  collection  of  trees;  (lignum) 
the  material  of  the  tree. 
Ac  as  he  out  of  London  wente  in  a  tyde, 
A  gret  erl  hym  kepte  ther  in  a  wode  syde, 
With  an  hundred  knygtes  y  armed  wel  ynow. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  88. 


This  herber  was  full  of  floures  gende, 
Into  the  which,  as  I  beholde  gan, 
Betwixt  an  hulfeere  and  a  woodbende. 


Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 


In  many  places  ' 
Alpes.  (inches,  a 
That  in  her  swe 
In  thilke  places 


ere  nightingales 

:  song  deliten 
s  they  habiten.— 


Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


t  shal  him  betide. 


This  man  is  fallen  \ 


.Ifillu-es  Tale,  v.  3453. 


Seneca  saith  a  good  word 


Id.  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,431. 
Seynge  the  rage  and  wodnesse  of  the  Flemynges  whiche 


so  cruelly  slewe  and  bet  dow 

To  maken  me  a  wicked 
Ln,  he  dissimuhth  here 
He  stareth  and  wodeth 


Frenshe  i 
ght  (quod  she) 


Id.  Second  Kannes  Tale,  v.  15,936 


But  the  Flemvnges.  lyke  wood  tygres, 
vpon  ye  Frenshmen,  that  they  wolde  neue 
they  by  pure  force  dratie  theym  vnto  they  l 


Fabtjan.  Chronycle.  Philip  IF.  an.  1299. 


Wherfore  to  kepe  hir  selfe  ii 
With  suche  as  Amadriades 
Were  cleped  woodmaidens  tho, 
'  '  '  e  nymphes  eke  ah 
rynee  of  fresshe  i 
i  dwelle,  and  no  i 
Wherof  the  nymphes  of  the  v, 


Under  graue  thei  begraue.- 
Wee  landed,  and  faire  and  e 
time  after  them,  who  had  woodet 
where.— Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol. 
They  weare  their  haire  tied  o 
hay,  and  put  a  wooden  pinne  w 
thing  instead  of  a  naile.—W.  lb. 

that  should  happen 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i, 
easily  followed  for  a  smal 


Wherforel 

„ ,l„   proud,  dircc.lv  against    one   ol    those   bridges   ,™. 

rercingetorix  had  caused  to  bee  h^jeddow^^  ^   ^ 

The  wood-borne  people  fall  before  her  flat, 
And  worship  her  as  goddesse  of  the  wood, 
And  old  Svlvonus  selfe  bethinks  not.  what 
To  thinke  of  wight  so  faire,  but  gazing  stood, 
111  doubt  to  deeme  her  home  of  earthly  brnnd. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  J,  c.  o. 


woo 

Pet.  In  such  a  number,  one  would  swear  they  grew, 
The  hills  are  wooded  with  their  partizans. 
And  all  the  valleys  overgrown  with  darts, 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  Bonduca,  Act  i.  sc. 

But  when  they  muster  before  dinner,  and  sweep  the  tat 

lith  a  wodden  dagger,  and  then  they  are  troublesome  too 

Id.   The  Coxcomb,  Act 

The  woody  nymphes.  faire  Hamadryades, 


'    /(■'  ■'■'■'/ 

r  to  behi 

I'lockall 


the  troupe  of  light-fnote  Naiades 
:e  her  louclyface. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qu 


Now  ye  shall  meet  with  some  fruits,  that  neither  without 
n  shell,  nor  within-furth  in  kernell,  have  any  of  this  woodi- 
esse.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xv.  c.  28. 

Others  the  vtmost  boughs  of  trees  doe  crop. 

And  brouze  the  woodbine  twigges,  that  freshly  bud. 

Spenser.   Virgile.  Gnai. 
The  primrose  placing  first,  because  that  in  the  spring 
It  is  the  first  appears,  tlu-n  onlv  nourishing; 
The  azur'd  hare-bell  next,  with  th-m  thev  neatly  mix" 
T'  allay  whose  luscious  smell,  they  woodbind  plac'd  I 


Beaum.  $  Fletch.   The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  iv. 


>  also  playii 


thee 


With  many  fa.ua>;  oft  were  dauncing 

Spenser.  Virgile.  Gnat. 
What  is  now  the  woodland  in  Warwickshire,  was  hereto- 
fore part  of  a  larger  wild  or  forest  called  Arden.  The 
reliques  of  whose  name  in  Dene  of  Monmouthshire,  and 
that  Arduenna  or  La  Forest  d'Ardenne,  by  Henault  and 
I  uxembnurg,  shews  likelihood  of  interpretation  of  the  yet 
used  English  name  of  woodland. 

'    Drayton.  Poly-Otbion.  Selden.  Must. 

Fairest  bud 

Of  iii,ii,i(-n  vertU'-s.  v:h..-n  1  leave  to  be 


The  I 


r  of  thy  cha 


Let  me  deserve  the  hot  polluted  name 
Of  the  wild  woodman. 

Beaum.  §  Fletch.   The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  i. 

Thou  woodman  and  forrager  both,  see  thou  neither  cut 
nor  lop  trees,  see  thou  gather  no  greene  leaves  and  tendrils 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  33. 

We  also  by  our  senses  perceive  the  colour  and  brittleness 
of  charcoal,  whereby  we  come  by  the  knowledge  of  another 
power  in  tire,  which  it  has  to  change  the  colour  and  con- 
sistency of  ivood. — Locke.  Ham.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  23. 

We  saw  many  wooden  crosses  erected  in  the  way,  which 

created  some  jealousy  in  us  that  here  were  some  Spaniards. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1681. 

Herbs  are  those  plants  whose  stalks  are  soft,  and  have 

nothing  woody  in  them,  as  grass,  sowthistle.  and  hemlock. 

Locke.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  c.  9. 

Our  next  employment  was  wooding  and  watering  our 
squadron. — Anson.   Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

On  the  .3d  of  January,  she  came  to  an  anchor  at  Prince's 

Island  in  the  ^freights  of  Snniln.  and  continued  there  wood- 
ing and  watering  till  the  8th.— Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

From  Badby  I  rode  through  some  woods,  and  through 
Fawsk-y  pari:,  to  the  house  of  tawsley,  the  seat  of  the 
ontient  family  of  tl.e  K.ni_-lnk\  s  ;  standing  in  an  improved 
demesne,  above  some  pretty  pieces  of  water,  which  wind 
Along  a  fine  wooded  dell. 

Pennant.  Journey  from  Chester    p.  394. 

WOOF.     Ses  Weave. 

WOOL.  ^       A.  S.  Walk;    Dut.  Wolle ; 

Woo'llen.  Ger.  Wolle;    Sw.  Ull.      The 

Woo'lly.  I  etymologists  refer  to  the  Lat. 

Woo'lward.       f  Vcllus  and  villus,  and  the  Gr. 

Woo'lfel.         I  Ov\os.     May  it  not  be  from 

Woo'lpacker,  J  the  Dut.  and  Ger.  Wetlen. 
A.S.  Wahvian,  volvere,  circumvolvere?  Applied 
to— 

The  clothing  that  surrounds  sheep;  any  soit 
substance  similar  to  it. 

Wonl-fel,  and  wool-packer, — common  in  our  own 
statutes.     See  Fell,  n. 

Of  whyte  and  of  wolle  god,  betere  ne  may  be  non. 

Sir  Jon  GifTard  com  aday,  &  Sir  Jon  de  Balun  there. 
Ride  vpe  tueye  wolpakces,  chapmen  as  hii  were, 
To  the  West  zate  ouer  the  brugge,  &  the  porters  beds 
To  late  in  tueie  wolmongers,  hor  chaffare  in  to  lede. 


woo 

Com  to  his  mercy,  dnand  him  seruise, 

That  bies  woule  &  wyne,  &  sellis  with  conant 

R.  Brunne,?.  168. 
Wyves  and  widowes.  wolle  and  flax  spynneth. 

Biers  Plouhman,  p.  128, 


His  head,  &  his  heeres  were  whyte,  as  whyte  wool,  and 

What  shepe,  that  is  full  of  wulle 

Upon  his  barke  thei  fose  and  pulle 

Whyle  ther  is  any  thynge  to  pille.— Gower,  Con.  A.  Prol. 

The  poorer  sort  do  line  their  clothes  with  cotton  cloth 
which  is  made  of  the  finest  wool  they  can  pirk  out,  Sc  of  the 
courser  part  of  the  said  «-.../.  thev  make  IVlt  to  couer  their 
houses  and  their  chests,  and  for  their  bedding  also. 

Hacklttyt,   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

If  they  shall  liue  without  sea  traffique,  at  the  first  tbey 
become  naked  by  want  of  linnen  and  woolen,  and  very 
miserable  by  infunu-  wants  that  will  otherwise  ensue. 

Jd.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  45. 

Truly  it  was  a  glorious  sight  to  se  saynt  Poule  which 
gatte  his  litnng  by  hi*  owne  great  htbuur  I  hungre,  thurst. 
watching,  in  cokk?  going  u-«ht:'ird,  Jv  bearing  about  the 
gospel  and  I.iwe  of  Chryst  bothe  on  the  sea  and  on  thee 
lande.— Fisher.  Seuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  143.  pt.  ii. 


'  only  sit  the 
ith.  Commonwealth,  b, 
nplex 


And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply 
The  sampler,  and  to  tease  the  huswife's  wont. 

Milton.  Comus. 

They  [Protestants  in  France]  were  the  first  that  brought 

into    England  the  art  of  making  those   slight  n  uli",  v. ■hich 

are  called  bays  and  says,  and  other  such  like  stuffs  of  linneu 

and  woolen  weaving. 

Camden.  Hist,  of  a.  Elizabeth,  an.  1508. 
The  blushing  apricot,  and  waolltt  peach 
Hang  on  thy  walls,  that  every  child  may  reach. 

B.  Jonson.  Forest.  To  Pcuhurst. 
Or  the  storie  of  qncen  Elenor, 
With  the  rearing  of  London  bridge  upon  woolsacks  t 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  Kniijht  uj  the  Burning  I'tstle,  Prol. 
They  tell  us  of  their  strict  lents,  frequent  fastings,  cano- 
nical! houres,  sharpe  penances,    their  ha-hl'ull  shrifts,  tii.-ir 
painfull  scourgitiL's,  Hear  sol  italic  cells,  their  n'.^lwaut  and 
barefoot  walks,  their  hard  and  tedious  pilgrimages. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

For  surely  if  ther  wer  any  one  sparke  of  shame  in  his 
whole  body,  it  would  set  his  face  on  fyre  to  speake  amonge 
Chrtste  men.  that  other  folk  ate  out  of  the  right  way,  when 
lie  u-otleth  wcl  that  his  writing  sheueth  in  what  wrong 
waye  him  self  is.— Sir  T.  More.   IVorkes,  p.  626. 

The  Frensshe  men  of  warre  note  not  where  better  to 
employ  theyr  season,  for  they  haue  peas  wi  Englonde  vnto 
the  feest  of  saynt  John. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Crontjcle,  vol.  ii.  c.  43. 


n 

Or  if  thou  wool,  then  call  thy  own  Endymion 
From  the  sweet  dowry  bed  be  lies  upon. 
On  Latmus  top,  thv  pale  beams  drawn  away, 
And  of  this  long  night  let  him  make  a  day. 

Beaum.  Si  Fletch.   The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  i 


:  well  l 


: there  I 


jus,  was  never  revenged  to  this  day. 

Holland.  . 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heauens  li 
That  give  a  name  to  euery  fixed  starre 
Haue  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  n 
Then  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  wha 
Shakespeare.  Loue's  Labou 


WORD,  n. 
Word,  v. 

Wo'hder. 
Wo'rding,  n. 
Wo'rdish. 

Wo'rdISHNESS. 

Wo'rdless. 
Wo'rdy. 


Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  March  l 
^  ?    Let  not  thy  cattle  go 


When-  bu.bes  . 


The  wool/en  coat,  for  example,  which  covers  the  day- 
labourer,  as  coarse  and  rough  as  it  mav  appear,  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  joint  labour  of  a  great  multitude  of  workmen. 

Half  a  dozen  wool-combers,  perhaps,  are  necessary  to  keep 
a  thousand  spinners  and  weavers  at  work.—  Id.  lb.  c.  10. 

WO'OSY,  i.e.  Oozy,  (qv.) 

So  muche  the  lesse  fearing  hys  shyps,  bicauee  he  had  left 
them  ryding  at  anchor  in  an  woosyc  and  ope  shore. 

Goldinge.   Caisar,  fol.  114. 
Besides,  what  is  she  else,  but  a  foul  umoiy  marsh. 
And  that  she  calls  her  grass,  so  blady  is.  and  harsh, 
As  cuts  the  cattel's  mouths,  constraint  thereon  to  feed. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.25. 

WOOT,  v.  \      Wot  is  the  past  part,  and  tense 
Wot,  v.       )of  the  verb   To  witc,   (qv.)  and 
weet. 


Hevene  and  erthe  schulen  passe,  but  my  wordis  schulen 
not  passe.  But  of  thilke  dai  and  our  no  man  wool,  neither 
aungelis  of  hevenes,  but  the  fadir  aloone. 

mclif.  Malt,  c.  24. 
But  well  I  wot,  expresse  withouten  lie 
God  bad  us  for  to  wex  and  multiplie  : 
That  gentil  text  can  I  wel  understond. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  V.  5609. 
For  God  it  wote,  he  sate  full  oft  and  songe, 
When  that  his  sho-ful  biterly  him  wronge. 

Id.  lb,  V.  6073. 
2203 


Goth.  Waurd;  A.S.Worrf; 
Dut.  Waerd,  woord ,  Ger. 
Wort;  Sw.  Ord,  from  the 
Goth.  Waurth-an,  fieri,  to  be 
or  become.  ( See  Worth,  v. 
— Junius;  and  see  Wachter.) 
A  word,  then,  will  be — 

A  thins,  any  thing,  said,  or 
spoken,  or  told;  the  name  of  a  thing;  an  arti- 
culate utterance  of  the  voice :  and  hence  applied 
generally  to— 

Language,    speech,    talk ;     and    more    conse- 
quentially—affirmation,   or    thing    affirmed,    de- 
claration, or  thine-  declared,  promise,  information; 
elliptically,  for  word  of  affirmation,  declaration,  6.C 
He  bi  leuede  with  oute  the  toun,  &  in  wel  gret  fere. 
He  sende  the  queue  ys  dogter  word  —It.  Gloucester,  p.  35. 
Of  an  holi  prechoure's  word  hco  nolde  not  so  ofte  thenche. 


Than  hise  disciplis  camen 
:nowist  that  if  this  word 
claundrid!—  H'iclif.  Mall.  c.  I 

Dyscrete  he  was.  and  of  gret 


Thei 


i  the  i 


rbury  Talcs,  v. 
Con.  A.   Prol. 


Without  semblant  of  deceit. 
T  saw  when  at  his  word  the  formless  mass, 
This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  bea 
Confusion  heard  his  voice,  and  wilde  uproa 
Stood  rul'd,  stood  vast  infinitude  confin'd  ; 
Till  at  his  second  bidding  darkness  fled, 
Light  shon,  and  order  from  disorder  sprunp 
Milton.  Paradi 

He  pluckt,  he  tasted;  mee  damp  horror  chi 
At  such  bold  words  voucht  with  a  deed  so  b 


I  find  the  Italian  a  degree  higher  in  compliment  than  the 
French  ;  he  is  longer  and  more  grave  in  the  delivery  of  it, 
and  more  prodigal  of  words;  insomuch,  that  if  one  were  to 
be  worded  to  death,  Italian  is  the  fittest  language,  in  regard 
of  the  fluency  and  softness  of  it. — Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  42. 

We  could  not  say  as  much  of  our  high  warders. 

Whilloch.  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  359. 

He  TDr.  Hammond]  charg'd  himself  that  his  performances 
were  incompetent  to  the  designed  end,  and  would  solicit- 
ously enquire  what  he  might  do  to  speak  more  plainly  or 
more  movingly ;  whether  his  extemporary  wording  mighc 
not  be  a  defect,  and  the  like. — Fell.  Life  of  Hammond,  e.  3. 


WOR 

r  his  reproaches  are,  tr 


i  are,  the  less  they  are  credited, 
[  what  1  have  hitherto  said  in 
h  testimonies  (as  he  will  call  them)  is  more  for 
r,e  own  advantage,  if  bis  cause  will  but  allow 
:  use  of  it.—  Hammond.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 


and.   Works,  vol.  i 
nnocent  grammar,  to  confess 


And  decks  with  praises  Collatine's  high  name, 

Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivalry, 

"With  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory; 

Her  joy  with  heav'd  up  hand  she  doth  express 

And,  wordless,  so  greets  heaven  for  his  success. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Luerece. 

With  this  yet  for  a  conclusion,  that  if  in  this  their  wordy, 
rid  wearisome  volume,  they  shall  mete  with  any  one  arju- 
neut,  which  they  dare  avow  for  new,  they  shall  expect  their 
,nawer  by  the  next  post. 

Bp.Halt.  Answer  to  the  rind,  of  Smeclymnuus. 

Upon  a  nearer  approach,  I  find  that  there  is  so  close  a 
onnexion  between  ideas  and  words;  and  our  abstract  ideas, 
imt  general  words,  have  so  constant  a  relation  one  to 
mother,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  clearly  and  distinctly 
if  our  knowledge,  which  all  consists  iu  propositions,  with- 
>ut  considering,  first  the  nature,  use,  and  signification  of 
anguage.— Locke. 


.  Undent. 


Man  had  by  nature  his  own  organs  so  fashioned  : 

t  to  frame  articulate  sounds,  which  we  call  words. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i 


For  what  else  are  words  and  talk  against  thunder-bolts? 
and  the  weak,  empty  noise  of  a  querulous  rage,  against  him 
who  can  speak  worlds,  who  could  word  heaven  and  earth 
out  of  nothing,  and  can  when  he  pleases  word  them  into 
nothing  again  ?— Sauth,  vol.  x.  Ser.  5. 

Men  may  snarl,  and  word  it  high  against  providence; 
but  we  have  already  observed  what  silly,  senseless  things 
such  verbal  assaults  are  against  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  universe,  and  to  what  little  purpose  we  spend  our 
breath  against  him  who  gave  it,  and  can  take  it  away  wheu 
he  pleases.— Id.  lb. 


Howe.  Jane  Shore,  Act  iii. 
ast  upon  the  shore, 
though  never  heard  before, 
*  in  a  speech  well  worded, 
■  thus  to  be  recorded. — Cowper.  The  Poet,  $c. 


Goth.  Waurk-jan;  A.  S. 
Wyrc-an,  wyrc-ian,  weorc- 
an-.  Dut.  Werch-en;  Ger. 
Wirken,  wurken  ;  Sw. 
Warka;  Gr.  Ep7o*c.  Per- 
haps from  the  A.  S.  verb 
Werian,  werig-an,  (warty, 
wery,  were,  onoyrc,)  to  de- 
fend, to  protect,  to  fortify. 


WORK,  v. 
Work,  n. 

Wo'RKER. 

Wo'rking,  n. 
Wo'rkless. 
Wo'rkman. 
Wo'rkmanly,  adj 
Wo'rkmanly,  ad. 
Wo'rkmanship. 
See  Wrought. 

To  act,  to  act  upon,  to   affect,  to  effect ;    to 
operate  ;  to  continue  or  keep  in  action  or  opera- 
tion, to  labour; — to  practise;  to  employ,  to  per- 
form, form,  produce,  or  execute, — by  action  or 
labour. 
Hys  conseil  he  tok  tho,  how  he  mygt  make  there 
Some  werk,  in  honour  of  hem,  that  euer  in  mynde  were. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  144. 
I  this  lond  no  ston  to  worche  nere. 
Id.  p.  146. 

Andbigan  a  strong  castel  of  lym  and  ofTston, 
And  of  quoynte  werkmen  let  hym  brynge  mony  on. 

Id.  p.  127. 
Or  it  wer  alle  ent  [ended]  the  werke  that  thei  did  wirke 
Thei  ordeynd  a  couent,  to  ministre  in  that  kirke. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  80. 
Paire  is  the  werk  &  hie  in  London  at  Westmynster  kirke, 
That  the  kyngHenrieof  his  tresore  did  wirke.— Id.  p. 21 3. 
IVorchynge  and  wandrynge.  as  the  worlde  asketh— 
Si>mme  pute  hem  to  plow.—  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  2. 

And  w>  ydel  thouhtes 
Ther  that  wil  wolde.  and  werkmanshup  fatleth.—  Id.  p. 29. 

And  dyuerse  [spiryts]  ther  be,  but  it  is  al  oo  Spirit,  and 
dyuerse  seruyces  ther  ben,  but  it  is  al  oo  Lord,  and  dyuerse 

thingis  in  alle  thingis. —Wiclif.  1  Corynlh.  c.  12. 

There  are  diuersities  of  gyftes  verely,  yet  but  one  spirite. 
i  differences  administracyons,  and  yet  but  one 


Me  wolde  - 


Lord 


which  workelh  al  thioges  that": 
-Bible.  1551.  lb. 


Therfore  preye  ye  1 


you  not  of  whennes  ye 
*     ickidnesse. 
Id.   Luk,  c.  13. 
d  he  shall  say  :  I  tell  you.  I  knowe  you  not  whence  ye 
departe  from  me  all  ye  workers  ol  iniquitie. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
in  heuenes,  fro  whennys  also  we 
Lord  Jesu  Crist  which  schal  refourme 
the  bodi  of  ou're  mekenesse  that  is  maad  lyk  to  the  bodi  of 
his  clerenesse  hi  the  tc<~>rchi»a  hx  which  he  mai  also  make 
alle  thingis  suget  to  him.— Wiciif.  FUiperttu,  c.  3. 

But  our  conuersation  is  in  heauen,  from  whence  we  loke 
for  a  sauiour.  cuen  the  Lorde  Jesus  Christe  whych  shal 
chaunge  our  vyle  bodies  that  tlicy  maye  be  fashioned  lyke 
vnto  hys  glorious  body,  accordynge  t< 
by  he  is  able  to  subdue  al  thynges  vn 


lyuyng 


nd  f..r  t 


i-ay, 


ucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v. 
;  werke  all  thinges  by  conseil,   and 
ute.— Id.  Tale  of  Mclibcus. 
m  there  - 


"fatal  destiny 


Id.  Court  ofLoue. 


rtuned  it  so, 
it  shold  haue  ■) 


Id.  Com.  of  Mars  fy  T'enu 


The  children  of  Mercury  and  of  Venus 
Ben  in  hir  werk'mg  ful  contrarious. 
Mercury  loveth  wisdom  and  science, 
And  Venus  loveth  riot  and  dispence. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue, 


yng,  and  in  the  attempting  or  a  dressing  of  his  cai 
chariottes.  and  by  this  maner,  as  who  saieth,  maiest 
vnderstande  of  all  other  werkemenne. — Id.  Boecius,  t 

The  highe  God.  that  all  this  world  hath  wrought, 
Saith,  that  the  workman  worthy  is  his  hire. 

Id.   The  Sompnoures  Tale,  V 
It  shall  not  slande  with  me  so, 
To  worchen  any  felonie 
In  loue,  for  no  suche  enuie.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 


Id.  lb.  b.  I. 


So  wolde  I  nowe  this  toerkn  embrace.— Id.  lb.  Prol. 

This  false  knight  vpon  delaie 

Hath  taried  tilt  thei  were  aslepe. 

As  he  that  woll  time  kepe 

His  deadly  werkes  to  fulfille.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

But  howe  so  that  his  wille  was  good 

Towarde  the  pope  and  his  franchise, 

Yet  hath  it  proued  otherwise 

To  see  the  worchyng  of  the  dede.  Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

An  horse  of  brasse  thei  lette  to  forge 
Of  suche  entaile.  and  of  suche  a  forge, 
That  in  this  worlde  was  neuer  man 
That  suche  an  other  werke  began. 
The  craftie  werkeman  Epius 
It  made. 

He  i3  alyue  agayne,  and  being  now  made  a  sainct.  worketh 
suche  thinges  as  passeth  raannes  power.—  Udal.  Marke,  c.  6. 

For  of  all  your  good  woorkes  and  miracles  (be  they  neuer 
so  wonderfull)  ye  shall  chalenge  ne  claime  nothing  vnto 
your  selues  :  but  ye  shall  referre  all  ylorie  and  pray-.-  vnto 
hym.  from  whom  cummeth  whatsoeuer  men  dooe  that  is 
worthy  prayse.— /d.  Matthew,  c.  5. 

Whiche  was  done  so  excellently,  that  Pandenus,  a  coun- 
nynge  paynter,  tlierat  admaruaylynge.  required  the  craflis 
man,  to  shewe  hvm  where  he  had  the  example,  or  paterne 
of  so  noble  a  warke.—Sir  T.  Ehjot.   The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

Suche  fay  re  and  subtyle  wordes  that  the  duke  of  Lancastre 
sayde  in  good  eutencion,  and  for  welihe  of  the  kynge,  and 
all  his  subiectes,  cuuerted  the  kynge  by  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Goost,  who  w.i?  chiefe  tvnrkrr  in  that  case. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Crongcle,  vol.  i.  c.  212. 

And  part  they  let  not  muche  to  denye,  as  Luther  doth 
the  epistle  of  sainte  James,  because  it  speaketh  playnly 
against  his  ydle  worklesse  faith. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  411. 
Neither  shall  there  any  seede  of  a  manne  mortall  bee  re- 
quisite or  nedefull  to  this  diuine  conception,  but  the  Holy 
Ghoste  shall  from  heauen  come  downe  into  thee :  and  in 
thy  worn  he.  (as  it  were  in  an  heauenly  woorkehouse)  shall 
accomplish^  the  working  of  this  holy  babe. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  1. 
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in  the  cytie  of  Cambray 


WOR 

ette  awarke  to  make  redy  lodgynges 
i.  Froissart.  Cronycte,  vol.  i.  c.  450. 


Their  teeth  are  all  filed,  which  they  doe  for  a  braui 
set  out  themselues,  and  doe  iagge  their  flesh,  both 
armes,  and  bodies,  as  worktmantike,  as  a  jerkinmakt 
vs  pinketh  a  ierkin.— Ilacklugt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p. 

The  wals  of  the  houses  of  the  Indians,  are  but  plaii 
the  stones 

the  ^\..:: 


hall  not  well  perceiue 
there  is  some  beautie 


Trulye  all  the 

phistry.  wyll  nut 
foule  broke  hole.- 


nsounde  sowderynges  of  Alyn 
e  found  able  workmaly  to  clowl 
■Bale.  Apologia,  fol.  17. 


And  after  theyr  retourne  vnto  the  cytie,  encensyd  so  the 
n.mynaltiL-  yi  they  sette  aparte  all  werkemnnshyp  and  occu- 
pacyon,  in  shyrtynge  in  theyr  shoppy s,  &  are  we  vnto  theym 
theyr  arnioure  and  harnesse. 

Fabyan.  Chrunycte.  K.  John  of  France,  an.  1356- 

Henceforth  his  might  we  know,  and  know  our  own 

So  as  not  either  to  provoke,  or  dread 

New  warr.  provok't ;  our  better  part  remains 

To  work  in  close  design,  by  fraud  or  guile 

What  force  effected  xwl.—MMon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

■ Our  greatness  will  appeer 

Then  most  conspicuous,  when  great  things  of  small, 
Useful  of  hurtful,  prosperous  of  adverse 
We  can  create,  and  in  what  place  so  e're 
Thrive  under  evil,  and  work  ease  out  of  pain 
Through  labour  ;     ' 


t  top  whereof, 


Moth.  You  can  say  well:    if  you  be  mine,  wench,  y. 
mst  doe  well  too,  for  words  are  but  slow  workers. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.  The  Coxcombe,  Act  i 


This  [the  fome]  1 
Workmanly  done,  il 
and  begau  it  anew; 


■  he  liked  not.  neither  thought  he  ! 


Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  191. 
the  juyee  of  hemlock  too, 


Thier.  Oh  thou  hast 
Or  did  upbraided  natur 
To  shew  she  had  not  quite  forgot  her  first 
Justly  prais'd  workmanship. 

Beaum.  £  Fletch.   Thierry  %  Theodoret,  Act 


What  1 


d's  freat  workmatster  did  c 


To  make  all  things,  such  ; 
It  seemes  that  he  before  his  eyes  nan  piac  t 
A  goodly  patteme,  to  whose  perfect  mould 
He  fashiond  them  as  comely  as  he  could. 

Spenser.  An  Hymne  in  honor  of  Beautie. 

Verely  dame  Nature  (the  mother  and  workemistrisse  of  all 

things]  sheweth  how  little  else  she  is,  not  ceasing  by  her 

continuall  operations  lo  make  knowne  her  wonderfull  power. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxi.  c.  1. 

And  thou  shall  do  all,  over-see  my  work-folkes. 
And  at  the  week's  end  pay  them  all  their  wages. 

Beaum.  §*  Fletch.  The  Koble  Gentleman,  Act  ii. 

Trade.  I  cashier  thee  till  to  morrow:   fellow  Onion,  for 

B.  Jonson.   The  Case  is  altered,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 


liracle  to  avoid  t 


The  worker  from  the  work  distinct  was  known, 
And  simple  Reason  never  sought  but  one. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  3. 

King.  O  thou  hast  read  me  right,  hast  seen  me  well, 
To  thee  I  have  thrown  off  that  mask  I  wore  ; 
And  now  the  secret  workings  of  my  brain 
Stand  all  reveal'd  to  thee.—  Rowe.   Royal  Convert,  Act  v. 

Mr.  Kraye  told  me  that  there  was  a  print  of  this  portrait 
by  Sandrart,  and  that  he  was  a  worker  in  silver. 

Reynolds.  A  Journey  to  Flanders  Sf  Holland. 

Short  date  is  granted  to  the  farther  workings  of  thy  malice; 
and  all  the  while  thou  shalt  heavily  drag  the  burden  of  an 
unblessed  existence.— Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  16. 

In  those   trilling  manufactures  which   are  destined  tc 

supply  the  srn.ill  war.t<  uf  but  a  small  number  of  people,  the 
whule  number  of  workmen  must  neressarily  be small ;  and 
those  employed  in  every  different  branch  i 


WOR 

WORLD.  "\        A.  S.   Weoruld,    woruld  ; 

Wo'rldly.  Dut.  Weereld,   wereld ;     Sw. 

Wo'rldliness.     V  W„u  .     Ger.    Welt,    werelt, 

Wo'uldling,  n.    [  anciently     wer-old,      which 

Wo'rldless.       J  (Wachter  thinks)  meant  the 

age   of  man,  (wer,  vir,   man,  and  old,   age,)   and 

thence  transferred — ad  mundum.      Kilian  derives 

-wereld  from  weren,  to  endure,  to  last,  (to  wear.) 

Junius  thinks  that  weoruld  was  first  used  to  denote 

secalum.  and  subsequently  mundus,  and  that  this 

application  was  made  from  the  unceasing  motion 

and  circumvolution  of  ages  ;  and  thus  he  traces 

it  to  the  A.S.  verb  weerl-an,  bi-wccrl-an,  to  pass, 

ymb-wreiian,   to   pass,  or  go,  or  turn  round,    (to 

whirl. )      World  is  applied  to— 

The  universe,  or  whole  system  of  created  things; 
to  the  earth  or  globe,  the  human  inhabitants,  the 
countries  or  regions  of  it;  as,  (in  A.S.  also)  to' 
time,  the  age  or  duration  of  it ;  the  state  or  con- 
dition, course,  manner,  or  manners  of  life  or 
«xistence  ;  the  business,  employment,  or  occupa- 
tion of  life  ;  a  great  multitude  ;  the  people. 

Worldly  (met.)  is  opposed  to  heavenly;  as 
earthly  also  is. 

So  clene  Innd  ys  Engolond,  and  so  pur  with  outen  ore, 
That  £lie  fairest  men  of  the  world  therinne  beth  ybore. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  9. 
This  kyng  as  in  woildeliche  doyng  was  nat  holde 
ifluile  wyse,  but  more  deuoute  to  spiritualle  thinges. 

Id.  p.  521. 
He  is  his  lord  &  brother,  he  certifies  that  to  the, 
That  no  man  in  this  werld  he  lufes  so  mykelle. 

R.  Brume,  p.  259. 
For  auntecrist  and  his.  shal  al  the  worlde  greve. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  377. 
And  fulliche  folweth  the  feith  and  fevneth  non  other 
That  no  worldeliche  wele  wilneth  no'tyme.— Id.  Crede. 


WOR 


cometh  i 
That  \ 


light, 


light. 
-Widif.  Jon,  c 


I  hat 


This  knight  the  which  cowth  his  good, 
Right  of  his  truth  meued  his  blood, 
Th.it  rale  he  wox  as  any  lead, 
And  lookt  as  he  would  be  dead, 
Blood  was  there  none  in  nother  cheke, 
ii'oridlesse  he  was  and  semed  sicke. — Chau 


If  I 

The 
The 

shall  drawe  into  my  mynde 
time  passed,  than  I  fynde 
worlde  stode  in  all  his  welthe. 

Pro* 

Yet 

death  and  time  co 

i;™,* 

1  wit  and  worldly  fame. 
Par.  on  EcclcsisisU's,  c.  2. 

By 
lande 

meane  wherof  the 
e  theyr  worldltjne 

<  > 

dayly  di 
Fabijan. 

le  Brytos 
Ckronycle, 

huld 
c.  83. 

They  bee  tttorUelivgts 
seruice  of  worlillf/  alloc 
hunt  after  voluptuous  ] 

and  geuyng  them 
es,  and  voyde  of 

(.  Jude.' 

he  spirite 
eigne  alof 

othe 

For,  trie  world,  which  the  Greekes  by  the  name  of  orna- 
ment, called  nov/io?  wee  for  the  perfect  neatnesse  and  abso- 
lute elevancie  thereof,  have  [canned  mundtis. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  u.  c.  4. 


;th  such  vaine  shewes  thy  worldlings  vile  abuse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7 
much  as  they  ]ov'< 

re  or  less,  by  so  much 

should  be  sav'd 

pose  of  others. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery, 
So  sat  she,  as  when  speechless  griefs  tormentir 


To  prove  no  purchaser. 
Mem.  Away,  thou  world-worm. 

Thou  win  a  matchless  beauty. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.  The  Mad  Lover,  Act  i 

And  this  [spherical]  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  most  com- 
modious apt  figure  for  a  world  on  many  accounts;  as  it  is 
most,  capacious,  as  its  surface  is  equidistant  from  the 
center,  not  only  of  the  globe,  but  (at  least  nearly)  of  gravity 
and  motion  too,  and  as  some  have  thought,  of  the  central 
heat  and  waters.— Derkam.  Physico-Theology,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 


When  we  have  called  off  our  thoughts  from  worldly  pur- 
suits and  engagements,  then  (and  not  till  then)  are  we  at 
liberty  to  fix  them  on  the  best,  the  most  deserving,  and 
desirable  of  objects,  God. —Alter bury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

of  such  worldlings  made 


tj  good  God  !  what  is  the  heai 
d  what  a  mind  do  they  bring 
ordinance  ! — Sou:h,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  8. 


with  i 


■  holy  i 


Hrti.vwl.nee  ami  [.rice,  and  mutual  aid. 

Between  the  nations  in  a  world,  that  seems 

To  toll  the  death  bell  of  its  own  decease, 

And  by  the  voice  of  all  its  elements 

To  preach  the  gen'rai  doom. — Cowper.   Task,  b.  ii. 

The  poor  on  the  other  hand,  excluded  from  the  hope  of 

ion  to  the  promise  of  a  distant  happiness  ;  and,  exposed  to 
nuch  actual  suffering  here,  they   would  naturally  be  the 

nost  alarmed  \urh  the  apprehension  of  continued  and  in- 
reased  suffering  in  another  world. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  1.  Ser.  10. 
But,  supposing  we  are  clear  both  of  wrldtiness  and  vanity, 
till  what  can  we  answer  with  respect 


St'ckrr, 


.Ser. 


ORM,  n.     ^       A.S.   Wyrm;     Dut.    Worm  J 
drm,  v.  \  Ger.  Wurrn.     Martinius, — from 

3'rmy.  f  Lat.  Vermis,  and  this  from  Gr. 

drm-wood.  J  Epw-etv,    to    creep.      Junius, — 


WORM,  n 

Wo 

Wo'i 

Wo 
from  the  Gr.Opfua,  tenuis  funiculus,  ob  manifestam 
similitudinem.  Wachter,  if  he  could  decide  upon 
a  German  origin,  would  prefer  werb-en,  to  move 
in  curved  lines,  to  turn,  to  return,  (to  warp.) 
Worm  and  verm-is  have  evidently  the  same  origin. 
See  Vermicular. 

To  worm,— to  act  like  a  worm  ;  silently,  slowly, 
insensibly  ;  to  penetrate,  make  way  into  gradually ; 
to  effect  by  sly  use  of  opportunities. 

To  draw  or  take  away  a  worm. 

Bute  hyt  tho  more  wonder  be, 

Selde  me  schal  in  the  loud  eny  foule  wnrmes  se. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  43. 

And  seith  to  briddes  and  bestes.  that  no  hlisse  knoweth 

And  wilde  wormes  in  wodes.  thorw  wynter  thow  hem 
grevest.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  258. 

That  if  thin  yghe  sclaundrith  thee  caste  it  out  it  is  bettre 
to  thee  to  entre  gogil  yghed  into  the  rewme  of  God  than 
have  twenye  ovghen  and  be  sent  into  heile  of  tier  :  where 
the  worm  of  hem  dieth  not,  &  the  fier  is  not  quenchid. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  9. 

Eiien  so  yf  thyne  eye  offende  the,  plucke  him  out.  It  is 
better  for  thee  to  go  into  the  kyngdome  of  God  with  one 
eye,  then  hauyng  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  hell  fyre  :  where 
their  wot  me  dyeth  not,  and  the  fvre  neuer  gwth  our. 

Bible,  1551.   lb. 
the  word 
Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  12. 


art  of  floodis,  and  into  the  wellis  of  u  atris, 
and  the  name  of  the  sterre  is  seid  wermod. 

Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  8. 

And  the  thyrde  angell  blewe,  and  there  fel  a  great  starre 
from  bene  hurnyng  as  it  were  a  lampe.  and  it  fel  into  the 
thyrd  parte  of  the  ryuers,  and  in  to  fountaynes  of  waters, 
and  ye  name  o£the  ^larrc  is  called  warmwode. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
Thou  sayest,  richt  as  rvrw^  shende.a  tre, 
Right  so  a  wif  destr<>icili  ! ■■'"  1iu--!>wide 

Chaucer.   Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5959. 
Beth  ware,  for  no  man  wot  whom  God  wol  smite 
In  no  degree,  ne  in  which  maner  wise 
The  worme  of  conscience  may  agrise 
Of  wicked  lif,  though  it  so  privee  he, 
That  no  man  wote  therof,  sauf  God  and  he. 

Id.  Doctoures  Tale,  v.  12,215, 

If  cow,  or  calf,  or  shepe,  or  oxe  swell. 
That  any  worm  hath  ete,  or 
Take  water  of  that  well,  am 


■  vMuii/e, 

i  his  tonge, 

r,.:   T,lh\   V 


These  camels  will  liue  veryweil  two  or  three  daves  with- 

ut  water  :  their  feeding  is  on  thistles,  wor>ttr>r<>,,ri,  magda- 

sne,  and  other  strong  weeds  which  they  finrte  vpon  tin-  way. 

Hackluyt.    Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  270, 

Worms  and  moths 

Breed  out  of  too  much  humour,  in  the  things 
"Which  after  they  consume,  transferring  quite 
The  substance  of  their  makers  into  themselves. 

B.Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act  iii.  ec.  S 
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P.  Can.  I  have  you  in  a  purse-net, 
Good  master  Picklock,  with  your  worming  bra 
And  wriggling  engine-head  of  maintenance, 
Which  I  shall  see  you  hole  with  very  shortly. 
B.Jonson.  Staple  of  News,  A 


Damned  spirits  all, 

That  in  crosse-waies  and  rlouds  haue  buriall, 
Alreadie  to  their  wormie  beds  are  gone. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dreame,  Act  iii.  sc.2. 
And  thousand  flaming  serpents  hissing  flew 
About  his  soul,  from  hellish  sulphur  threw, 
And  every  one  urandish'd  hK  fiery  tongue, 
And  worming  all  about  his  soul  they  clung 
But  he  their  stings  tore  out,  and   to  the  ground  them 
flung. — G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death. 


cod-fish     especially  such    as  are    poor:   whirl)    -worms    have 

they  could  not  easily  he  gotten  out. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  viii.  c.  6.  Note  9. 

Animals  of  the  worm  kind,  being  entirely  destitute  of 
feet,  trail  themselves  along  upon  the  ground,  and  find 
themselves  a  retreat  under  the  earlh.  or  in  the  water. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  pt.  vi.  b.  V.  C.  2. 

I  hate  not  foes,  for  they  declare, 

But  your  sly  sneaking,  worming  souls 
Whom  Friendship  scorns  and  Fear  cnntrouls, 
Who  praise,  support,  and  help  by  halves, 

"      i.— Lloyd.  Charity. 


Like  heifers,  neither  bulls, 

Such  [delicate  females]  students  are  not  to  be  sent  to  dull 
libraries,  to  strain  their  fine  eyes  over  worm-eaten  folios 
larger  than  their  band-boxes. 

Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  3. 

WO'RRY.r.)      Dut.  Worghen  ;   Ger.  Wurgh- 

Wo'rrier.  Sen,  necare,  jugulare,  formed 
upon  the  respective  verbs  wer- en  and  war-en. 

Worry  is  the  same  word  as  warray  or  werrey,. — 

to    attack   hostilely  ;     to  continue   to    attack   or 

assail ;    to  persecute,  to  harass,  to  distress ;    to 

destroy  by  repeated  or  continued  attacks. 

And  vor  Roberd  was  eldore  &  eyr,  gret  folc  he  sende 

From  Normandye  to  worry,  &  hys  fader  hyquide  vn  do. 

R.  Gloucester,  p  384. 
There  come  Venus  the  goddesse 
Which  aie  werrieth  Chastite.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Against  her  fos  she  fought  so  cruelly, 
That  ther  n'as  king  ne  prince  in  all  that  lond, 
That  he  n'as  glad,  if  he  that  grace  fond 
That  She  ne  wolde  upon  his  lond  werreye. 

Id.   The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  14,338. 


of  Thebes,  pt. 


loueth   the   flocke,  red 
gnue  him  that  flocke 

^liorne,  spoyled,  sJ.'iyu. 


,11  that  ere  they  breed, 
)  presumptuous  deed. 


-Vdal.  Jolt 


fall  a-sunder  i 


Sliepheard's  Pipe,   Eel. 
ith  thy  peals. 


Gtanvill,  Ser.  4. 


That  brother  should  not  war  with  brother, 
And  worry  and  devour  each  other. 

Cowper.  Nightingale  %  Glow-worm, 

A  want  to  undo  what  has  been  done  and  alter  past  events, 
which  being  palpably  impossible,  the  mind  works  without 
any  subject  to  work  upon,  and  worries  herself  with  empty 
smugglings. — Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  21. 


WORSE,  ad 
Worse,  ad. 
Worse,  v. 
Wo'rsen,  v. 
Worst,  adj. 
Worst,  n. 
Worst,  v. 


Goth.  Wairs ;  A.  S.  Warra, 
wyrs,  wyrsian  ;  Dut.  Were, 
wars,  (per  syncopen,  q.  d. 
weders,  Kilian.)  Junius  says — 
the  Eng.  Worse  has  by  some 
been  derived  from  to  wean 
the   A.S,  Werian,  gereie,  et 


WOR 


gerendo  deterere,  whence  worse  is  detritus ;  he 
would  prefer  wriest,  from  wry,  tortus,  obliquus. 
(See  Wear,  and  Deteriorate.)  Worst  is  the 
past  part,  of  Wyrsian, — wyrsed,  wryrs'd,  wyrst,  or 

To  worse  or  to  worst, — is  to  impair  or  reduce, 
(se.  the  goodness  or  strength,  >  to  diminish,  to 
weaken,  to  injure  or  hurt,  to  defeat. 

Worse,  adj.  is  used  (grammatically)  to  express 
comparatively  a  greater  degree  of  bad  or  ill. 

Worst, — a  superlatively  greater  degree. 

Worser, — is  common  in  our  old  writers,  and  is 
used  even  by  Dryden  ;  yet  Butler,  in  ]\h  Grammar, 
which  was  published  in  1C33,  observes,  (p.  37.) — 
"that  worser  and  lesser  are  not  comparatives,  but 
superfluous  comparatives  of  comparatives  ;  which 
soom  ignorantly  use  for  mors  and  les." 

Who  so  come  to  esse  [ask]  hym  rygt  of  eny  trespas, 
Bote  he  payde  hym  the  bet,  the  worse  hvs  ende  was. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  374. 

•I  or  of  ton, 

Id.  p.  18. 

Ich  lyve  we!  by  oure  Lorde.  for  love  of  goure  covetyse 
That  al  the  worlde  be  the  mors,  as  holy  wryat  telleth. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  6. 

Thus  he,  whiche  loue  had  in  disdeigne 
Wersl  of  all  other.was  beseine. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
To  whom  the  Heduanes  and  their  confederates  had  diners 
going  by  the  wors.  they  had 


receyued  great  domage. — Gotdynge. 
sequele  of  I 


,  fol.  2J. 


Nowe  fearing  thi 
hadde  made  them 
presumptions. — Brende.  Qainltts  Curlius,  fol.  71 


Thou  dost  deserve  a  worser  end,  and  may 
All  such  conclude  so.  that  their  friends  betray. 

Beaum.  $  Fielch.  The  False  One,  Act  V. 

I'll  tell  thee,  had  the  devil 

But  any  essence  in  him  of  a  man, 

,  and  love  a  woman, 


Id.  The  Woman's  Prize,  Act  iii. 

thou  become  so  cold, 
forsaken  at  the  worst, 
ire  wretched  than  at  first?" 

Drayton.  Barons'  Wars, 


Hit'..,,    Paradut  Lost, 


ht,  or  lack  of  breath, 
Id.  Samson  Agonistei 


W,.i„„„,  „„ 
M»v.-r.tt, 


-  Perhaps  more  valid  ; 


I.-  .nips  .he  chief  errand  of  the  Dira,  was  to  warn  Juturna 
'"""  ";■■  ""'  '  '  '  0|"  '"""l  have  btimalu  Hi-  chariot  again, 
when  she  saw  her  brother  worsted  in  the  duel. 

Id.  Virgil.  jEneis,  Ded. 

Through  the  anger  of  providence,  a  thriving  army  of 
rebels  had  wonted  justice,  cleared  the  fields,  suhdu.-d  ill 
opposition  and  risings,  even  to  the  very  insurrections  of 
conscience  itself.— South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  2. 

By  the  famous  treaty  of  commerce  with  Portugal,  the 
—- ' -nted  by  high  duties  from  purchasing  of  a 


the  distant  cm 


Bear  one.— Smith    II  ealth  of  tfolimi 


ol>!:a<oi  to  purchase  it  of  a  di 
iiou  k-dged  that  the  commodity  of 
quality  than  that  of  the 


WOR 

WORSHIP,  n.  ~\      A.  S.  Weorth-scype,  wcorth- 
Wo'rship,  v.  I  nme,tror</it'n<>.ss,from  Weorth- 

Wo'RsnipPER.        I  tan,  to  think  worthy.     ( See 
Wo'rshipfll.       (  Worth.)     Upon   the  noun 
Wo'rshipfully.   I  we  have  formed  the  verb  To 
Worshipping, n.  )  worship,  i.  e. 
To  think,  to  deem  worthy;  to  respect,  to  regard 
as  worthy,  to  honour,  to  revere  ;  to  offer  or  make 
offerings   of  honour  or   reverence ;    to   perform 
offices  or  ceremonies  of  honour  or  reverence ;    to 
adore. 
Tent  &  pauillon  title  Isaac  did  he  signe, 
Wirschippcd  him  at  reson,  right  as  himself  was  digne. 

R.  Branne.  p.  163. 
In  wirschip  of  Jhesu,  &  of  his  passion.  Id.  p.  17. 

Said  Sir  Roberd,  "monk  thou  was  whilom, 
For  wirschip  of  the  werld  forsoke  thou  alle  &  som." 


For  he  is  fader  of  faith,  and  formour  of 
To  he  faith  ful  to  hym,  he  gave  gou  fyv 
For  to  worshepen  hym  thr  with  wile  ge  i 


him.—  Wiclif.  Mall.  c.  2. 

Beholde,  there  came  -wyse  men  fro  the  east  to  Jerusale, 
saying  :  where  is  he  that  is  borne  kynge  of  Jewea  ?  we  haue 
sene  his  starre  in  the  east,  and  are  come  to  worsht/p  him. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 


For  the  tyme  is  comun,  and  now  it  is:  whanne  trewe 
worsehipers  schulen    worsehipe  the   Fadir    in    spirit    and 
Fadir  sekith  siche,  that  worschipen 


-Id.  Jon 


But  the  houre  cometh  and  nowe  is,  whe  the  true  war- 
sh uppers  shal  worship  the  Father  in  the  spirit,  and  in  trueth. 
For  vetely  suche  the  Father  requireth  to  uorshyppe  hvm. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Men  of  Athenys  bi  alle  thingis  I  se  ghou  as  veyne  wor- 
schiperis.   for  I  passide  and  sigh  ghoure  mawmelts,   and 

rich  thingghe  unknowinge 
I  schewe  to  ghou. —  Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  i 

Me  of  Athes  I  perceaue  that  in  all  thynges  ye  are  to 
superstycious.  For  as  I  passed  by  and  beheld  the  maner 
how  ye  worshyp  your  goddes,  I  foumle  an  aultoi  wli-riii 
was  wrytten  :  vnto  the  vnknowen  God.  Whom  ye  the 
yguorauntly  worshyp,  him  shewe  I  vnto  you. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  surfer  more, 

Soche  worship-willers  mote  ill  fele. 

Id.    Plowmannes   Tale. 

What  can  we  sufTW  wise  ?  is  this  then  worst, 
What  when  we  fled  amain,  pnrsu'd  and  strook 

That  al  the  wide  worldes  fame 

Spake  worship  of  hir  good  name.— Gower.   Con.  A.  b.  it 

With  heav'ns  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 
The  deep  to  shelter  us  ;  this  hell  then  seem'd 
A  refuge  from  those  wounds:  or  when  we  lay 
Chain'don  the  burning  lake?  that  sure  was  worse. 

The  priuilege  of  regalie 

Was  safe,  and  all  the  baronie 

Worshipped  was  in  his  estate.           Id.  lb.  Prol. 

Receiue  and  take  a  newe  feith, 
Whiche  shall  be  forthrynge  of  thy  life, 
And  eke  so  worskdpfult  a  wife, 
Tin?  daughter  of  an  emperour 
To  wedde,  it  shall  be  great  honour.— Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 
Vpon  ye  v  day  played  togyder  an  Henauder.  and  a  squyre 
-1  v        I  ■   flayc  also  the  Englyssheman 

wan  y*  worshyp.— Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1409. 

And  there  caused  the  sygne  of  the  crosse  to  be  paynted 
in  the  ryght  haiides  of  the  images,  whiche  the  senatoiirs  of 
olde  tyme  hadde  areyd  in  worshyppe  of  theyr  victories. 

Id.  lb.  c.  69. 


he  hadde  forsa . 

sh !//>p,, >i<<r'  of  idollys  ;  but  she  dispraysed  hvm  in  that,  tliat 
he  worshypped  a  man  j\  was  nayted  vpon  a  crosse.— Id.  lb. 


theyj 

in  the  punishment  of  the 

Sir  J.  Cheke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 
Therfore  rather,  whan  thou  shalt  be  desired  to  anyojur- 
shipfult  table,  chose  and  take  vnto  thy  sell  the  ueather'moste 
place  of  al  to  sitte  in.—  Vdal.  Luke,  c.  14. 

In  which  Tgoodly  and  honorable  funeralles]  the  folishe 
sicke  man  is  sumetyme  occupied,  as  though  he  thought  that 
stand  in  a  window,  and  see  how  woorshipfutlye 


'.  shall  bee  brougute  to  churche. 


■ir  T.  Mort.  Wcrket,  p.  79 


WOR 

Is  not  this  coclusion  tcorshipfulh/  deduced  vpo  scripture  f 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  468. 

Walke  (after  thexample  of  the  olde  Salomon)  as  It  were 

before  the  porche  of  the  temple,  lyke  Goddes  true  minister, 

to  expell  and  kepe  out  all  false  worshippinges. 

Vdal.  Ephesians,  Prol. 

It  was  sometime  in  English  lawes,  that  the  people  and 

the  lawes  were  in  reputation  :  and  then  were  the  wisest  of 

the   people   worshyp-ivorthy,  euery  one   after  his  degree  : 

carle,  and  ehurle,  thein,  and  vnder-thein. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

Fye  for  shame— go  work, 

Or  serve,  you  are  grave  enough  to  be  B  porter 

In  some  good  man  of  warships  house,  and  give 


Bent 


.  #  Flctch.   The  Captain,  Act  i.  IC.  3. 
r  temples  shake  to  nothing; 


Id.  The  Island  Princess,  Act  y 


And  findes  the  testie  gentleman  so  hot, 
That  he  will  lose  his  head,  ere  giue  consent 
His  masters  child,  as  u-orsl.ti-itdhi  he  u-armeait, 
Shall  lose  the  the  royal  tie  of  England's  throne. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  in.  SC. 

"  That  God  is  to  be  worshipped,"  is  without   doubt   ; 

great  a  truth  as  any  can  enter  into  the  mind  of  man,  ai 

deserves   the  first  place   amongst  all  practical  priming 

But  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  thought  innate,  unless  t] 


It  being  evident  that  God  c 
I  that  ; 


t  be  the  God l 


ppers  of  the  true  God  as  at  any  time  forsook  all  that  they 
had  and  even  life  itself  for  the  sake  of  that  worship,  could 
be  nothing  but  mere  mockery,  if  there  was  no  life  to  come, 
and  God  had  no  power  to  restore  them  from  the  dead. 

Clarke.  On  the  Evidences,  Prop.  14. 

How  pale  each  worshipful  and  rev'rend  guest 
Rise  from  a  clergy  or  a  city  feast ! 

Pope.  Imitation  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  2. 

To  this  protestation  against  heathenism,  the  propriety  of 

which  binds  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God  in  all  ages  to  a 

weekly  sabbath,  it  is  ivaM>iKiWr  that  Christians  should  add 

a  fiii.i;.a-  protestation  against  Judaism. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  23. 

If  the  worship  of  God  be  a  duty  of  religion,  public  worship 
is  a  necessary  institution;  forasmuch  as,  without  it,  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  would  exercise  no  religious  worship 
at  all.—  Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  v.  §4. 

WORSTED.      See  the  quotation  from  Fuller. 


The  Plowmannes  Tale. 
■  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  265. 


be  made  in  France,   for  it  was  course  wooll,  and  a  small 
threed,  and  as  thicke  as  tvosted. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  S2. 


colouring)  made 
They  seemed  t 


ength  twisted 
surpasseth  my  skill  to  name  the 
■arsis, !  disguised  with  weaving  and 
{.—Fuller.    Worthies.  Norfolk. 

with  them  all  their  property,  which 

rees  intended   for  the  covering  of  a 


Inson.   Voyages, 
prohibited  to  be 


Woollen  yarn  and  worsted 
under  the  same  penalties  as  wool. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.iv.  c.  6. 

WORT.  A.  S.  Wt/rt;  Dut.  Worte,  wartel; 
Ger.  Wurze  ,■  Sw.  Oort.  (  See  Orchard.  )  Wach- 
ter  resorts  to  the  Gr.  Op-etv.  excilare.  attollere, 
surgere,  cresccre,  to  lift  up,  to  rise,  to  grow.  May 
it  not  be  from  A.  S.  Ord,  ortus  ?  applied  to — 

Any   plant    that    arises   or   springs   from  the 
ground. 
Laborers  that  ban  no  lond.  to  lyren  on  bote  here  handei 
Deyned  to  dyne,  a  day  nyght  olde  wortes. 

Piers  Plouhman  p.  145. 
But  take  ghe  a  syk  man  in  bileue,  not  in  demyngis  of 
thoughtis   [in  disceptationibus]    for  a  nothir  man  leuetb, 
that  he  mai  ete  alle  thingis  but  he  that  is  syk  ete  wortis. 

Wiclif.  Romayns,  c.  14, 
And  in  a  bedde  of  wortes  stille  he  lay, 
Till  it  was  passed  undern  of  the  day, 
Wailing  his  time  on  Chaunteclere  to  falle. 

Chaucer.  The  Nonnes  Preestea  Talet  Y.  15,223. 


WOR 


WOR 


And  that  the  residue  of  their  diete  shuld  be  salte,  olyues, 
chese  and  lykes,  and  more  ouer  wortes,  that  the  fieldes  do 
bring  forth,  for  their  potage. 

SirT.Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.iii.  c.  21. 


hath  spread  it  ( 


n  it  is  so  ready  for  him,  that  nature 
i  provisions. 
Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  16.  pt.  ii. 

WORT.  A.  S.  Wt/rt,  mustum,  new  beer  or  ale. 
Dut.  Werte,  worte.  Wt/rt  (  see  Wort,  ante)  is  applied 
to  all  sorts  of  smelling  flowers,  spices,  &c,  and 
may  be  applied  to  the  new  beer  on  account  of  its 
pleasant  smell,  or  it  may  have  sprung  from  the 
verb  Orath-ian,  spirare,  to  breathe. 

And  oile 

Of  Tartre,  alum,  glas,  verme,  wort,  &  argoile. 

Chaucer.  Chanones  Yemanrtes  Tale,  v.  1G.284. 

Bnt  nevertheless,  if  the  leaf  [of  burrage]  he  infused  long, 
it  yieldeth  forth  bur.  a  raw  suhMance,  of  no  vertue  :  There- 
fore I  suppose  if  in  the  must  of  wine,  or  wort  of  beer,  while 
it  worketh,  before  it  be  tunned,  the  barrage  stay  a  short 
time,  and  be  often  changed  with  fresh;  it  will  make  a  sove- 
reign drink  for  melancholy  passions. 

Bacon.  Natural!  Hlslorie,  §13. 

WORTH.  Goth.  Wair-than;  k.&.Weorth-an; 
Dut.  Werden,  worden,  fieri,  —  to  be  or  become; 
or  cause  to  be  or  become.  Wo  worth  is  a  very 
common  expression  in  our  older  writers, — woe  be; 
wo  be  to  you.     See  With. 


Lord  he  worth  of  France.— Id.  p.  132. 

Thekyng  adde  by  hys  vorste  wyf  one  stalwarde  sone. 
That,  vor  hys  stalwardhed,  longe  worth  in  nione  [mind]. 

Id.  p.  293. 
Eft  he  seyde  to  hero  selfe,  Wo  mote  you  wnrthen 
That  the  toumbesof  profetes  tildeth  vp  heighe. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Crede. 
"Whan  I  shall  Bhewen  my  shrift,  shent  mote  I  worlhen. 

Id.  lb. 
Wo  tvorlhe  the  fayre  gemme  vertulesse 
Wo  worth  that  herbe  also  that  doth  no  bote. 

Chancer.  Troijl.  #  Cres.  b.  iii. 
The  brocke  of  Thebes  was  of  suche  a  kynde, 
So  full  of  rubies  and  of  stones  of  Inde, 
That  euery  wight  that  sette  on  it  an  eye 
He  wende  anone  to  usorthe  out  of  his  mynde. 

Id.  Complaynt  of  Mars,  v.  95. 
Wo  worth  ever  false  enuie. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 
But  I  a  draught  haue  of  that  welle 
In  whiche  my  deth  is  and  my  lyfe  : 
My  ioye  is  tourned  into  strife 
That  Bober  shall  I  never  wot  the.— Id.  lb.  b.  V. 


One  night 

I  strew'd  the  stairs  with  pease,  as  he 
And  the  good  gentleman  (woe  worth  i 


WORTH,  n.         ~\       Dut.  Warrd,  weerd,  wer- 

Worth,  adj.  I  dig  ,-  Ger.  Wcrt.wurdig;  Sw. 

Wo'rth  y,  adj.  Ward ;  A.  S.  Wcorth  }  Goth. 

Wo'rthy,  n.  i   Wnirths,  di^nus.  The  Dut. 

Wo'rthily.  [   Waard;    Ger.  Wert ;    Sw. 

Worthiness.         I   Warda ;     A.  S.     Weorth, 

Wo'rthless.  I  worth,    value,   price, — may 

Wo'rthlessness.  )  be  the  Fr.  Guerdon,  our 
own  ward,  in  reward.  See  Wert,  in  Wachter, 
and  Worship. 

Any  thing  given  or  paid,  price  or  value  set  or 
fixed,  rated,  or  estimated  in — regard  or  reward; 
value,  desert,  merit :   and  worthy — 

Valuable,  estimable,  deserving,  meritorious. 


Vor  the  ] 


R.  Glove, 


Fore  the  more  a  man  may  do.  by  so  that  he  do  hit 

The   more   is  he  worth  and  worthi.  of  wyse  and  "good 

ypreised. 
Lo  in  hevene  on  hy.  was  an  holy 
Til  Lucifer  the  lyere.  leyved  that 
Were   wittyour  and  worthiour.    than  he  that  was  hus 

maister.  Id.  p.  35. 

And  we  han  this  tresour  in  brotH  vessels,  that  the  wor- 
thynesse  be  of  Godis  vertu  and  not  of  us.— Wiclif.  2  Cor.  c.4. 

Ye  ben  salt  of  the  erthe,  that  if  the  saltvanishe  awey 
wherynne  schal  it  be  saltid  ?  to  nothing  it  is  worth  over,  no 
but  it  be  cast  out  and  be  defouled  of  men. — Id.  Matt.  c.  5. 

Therfore  I  boundun  for  the  Lord  biseche  ghou,  that  ghe 
walk  imrfhi/i  in  the  clepyng  in  which  ghe  ben  clepid  with 
al  mekenesse  and  myldenesse.— Id.  Ejfesies,  c.  4. 

I  therfore  whych  am  in  bondes  for  the  Lordes  sake,  ex- 

horte  you.  that  ye  walke  worthy  of  the  vocacyon  wherwyth 
ye  are  called,  in  al  humblenes  of  mynde,  and  meknes. 


Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  w 
And  therto  hadde  he  ridden,  no  r 
As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  in  hethe 


for  V\SW»rthi}„>: 


Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  .48. 

Furthermore,  men  may  also  refreine  and  put  away  venial 
sinne,  by  receiving  n-nrthily  the  precious  body  of  Jesu  Crist; 
by  receiving  eke  of  holy  water  ;  by,  &c— I d  Persones  Tale. 

But  Humblesse  is  all  other  wise, 

Whiche  most  is  worth,  and  no  reprise 

It  taketh  agein,  but  softe  and  faire 

If  nny  thing  stant  in  contraire, 

peche  it  is  redressed. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 


With  1 


Ac  hym  self  hym  crownede,  &  made  hym  kyng  so. 
The  sacryng  was  lute  worth,  and  natheles  yt  was  ydo. 

-■     '    For  he  was  so  worthi  man. — Id.  p.  38. 


When  Isaac  herd  se<e,  what  help  R.  was  comen, 
&  how  to  stop  bis  weie  parties  had  thei  nomen, 
Of  his  men  most  worthi,  at  tham  conseile  gan  take, 
The  best  he  mot  go  bi,  a  cord  with  R,  make.— Id.  p.  162. 


Whiche  ivnrthely  of  hem  she  bought.  Id.  lb. 

Whan  T  my  dere  lady  mete, 

And  thinke  howe  that  I  am  not  mete 

Unto  hir  highe  worthinesse.  Id.  lb. 

And  as  for  al  the  landes  and  fees  that  I  haue  in  all  Eng- 
lande,  besyde  suche  landes  and  fees  as  I  haue  of  the  gyfte 
of  the  kynges  moste  noble  grace,  is  not  at  this  daye,  nor 
shall  bee  whyle  my  mother  in  lawe  lyueth  (whose  lyfe  and 
good  helth  I  praye  God  longe  keepe  and  continue)  woorthe 
yearelye  to  my  lyuynge,  the  summe  of  full  fyftye  pounde. 
Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  867. 
But  wilful  will  did  prick  me  forth, 

Blind  Cupid  did  me  whip  and  guide  ; 

Force  made  me  take  my  grief  in  ivorth: 

My  fruitless  hope  my  harm  did  hide. 

Surrey.   The  Sight  of  his  Mistress,  &c. 

And  if  the  besetting  of  one  house  to  robbe  it,  he  iustly 
deemed  worthy  death,  what  shall  we  thinke  of  them  that 
besiege  whole  cities  for  desire  of  spoile  1 

Sir  J.  Cheke.   The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

For  such  as  receaue  Christes  most  precious  body  and 
bloud  in  the  sacrament  worthly,  they  haue  Christ  dwellyng 
in  the.— Bp.  Gardner.  Exp.  Pres.  of  Christes  Body,  fol.  18. 
Who  can  express  the  slaughter  of  that  night? 
Or  tell  the  number  of  the  corpses  slain  ? 
Or  can  in  tears  bewail  them  worthily? 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 
Ouer  all  theis  Druides  there  is  one  primate,  whych  hathe 
chyefe  authoryte  ouer  theym.    When  he  is  dead,  if  there  be 
any  of  the  rest  that  excelleth  in  worthines,  he  succeedeth. 
Goldinge.  Ccesar,  fol.  156. 
The  justice  that  so  his  promise  complisheth 
For  his  word's  sake  to  worthitess  desert, 
That  gratis  his  graces  to  men  doth  depart. 

Wyat.  The  Author. 
Say,  muse,  thir  names  then  known,  who  first,  who  last, 
Rouz'd  from  the  slumber,  on  that  fiery  couch, 
At  thir  great  emperors  call,  as  next  in  worth. 
Came  singly  where  hf  stood  on  the  bare  strand, 
While  the  promiscuous  croud  stnod  yet  aloof? 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 
■     —  But  he  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words,  that  bore 
Semblance  nf  n-nrlh,  not  suhMance.  -jenlly  rais'd 
"iir  fainting  courage,  and  dispel'd  thir  fears.— Id.  lb. 


Here,  happie  creature,  fair  angelic  Eve, 
Partake  thou  also ;  happie  though  thou  art, 
Happier  thou  mayst  he,  worthier  canst  not  be  : 
Taste  this,  and  be  henceforth  among  the  gods 


»-*<  »    They  purvert  pure  natures  healthful  rules 
To  loathsom  sickness,  worthily,  6ince  they 
Gods  image  did  not  reverence  in  themselves. 


If  no  law  forbids  it,  then 
from  what  is  lawful,  though  ii 
more  than  ordinary,  yet  to  use  our  liberty  is  at  no  hand  a 
sin.— Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  iii.  %  3. 

Pardon  Evadne,  would  my  worth 

Were  great  as  yours,  or  that  the  king,  or  he, 

Or  both  thought  so,  perhaps  he  found  me  worthless, 

But  till  he  did  so,  in  these  ears  of  mine 

{These  credulous  ears)  he  pour'd  the  sweetest  words 

That  Art  or  Love  could  frame. 

Beaum.  #  Fletch.   The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  ii. 

There  is  no  one  of  the  antient  philosophers,  who  does  in 
all  his  writings  speak  so  excellently  and  worthily  as  he 
[Plato]  concerning  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God. 


Clarke,   (hi  t 


Mysia  is  a  country  in  Asia  Minor,  bordering  upon  Troas, 
remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  the  worthlessness  of  its 
inhabitants.— Congreve.  Ovid.  Art  of  Love,  b.  iii.  Note  24. 

The  words  now  before  are  taken  from  a  psalm  of  Asaph, 
written  on  purpose  to  set  out  the  weakness  and  ic-rtfilrss- 
nfiss  of  external  perform uncea,  when  compared  with  more 
substantial  and  vital  duties.—  A  Iter  bury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

He  yields,  though  not  without  a  sigh  of  regret,  to  think 
that  he  must  divest  himself  of  all  those  sentiments  which 
he  once  hoped  would  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  the  worthies 
whom  he  admired  in 
thatl 

who  persecuted  them,  (the 
g,  held  their  memories,  when  dead,  in 
bly  convinced  of  their  mission  from 
nplishment  of  their  predictions,   and 


But  the  Christian  religion  humbles  pride  and  controuls 
avarice,  by  showing  the  littleness  of  all  earthly  grandeur, 
the  comparative  worthlessness  of  all  riches,  am!  hy  t'omuiing 


n  bride 

s  to  thee  compar'd, 


The  Timni; 

Had  not  so  soon  preferr'd 

Thy  paranymph,  wort  hie, 

Successour  in  thy  bed, 

Nor  both  so  loosly  disally'd 

Thir  nuptials.  Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

It  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  search  out  the  bounds 
between  opinion  and  knowledge  ;  and  examine  by  what 
measures,  in  things,  whereof  we  have  no  certain  knowledge, 
we  ought  to  regulate  our  assent,  and  moderate  our  per- 
suasions.— Locke.  On  Hum.  Undersl.  b.  i.  C.  1. 

Thee  still  she  seeks,  and  tuneful  sings  thy  name. 


3S}    SeeWooT- 

WOULD,  is  formed  from  Wol,-— wo  led,  wold  or 

To  wol  is — to  will,  (qv. ) 

A  thousant  pownd  of  seluer  ich  wolde  hym  geue  anon, 
And  make  hym  euer  vnder  me  mayster  of  al  my  londe, 
And  that  ich  hym  wolde  myd  trewthe  siker  faete  on  honde, 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  150. 
And  yf  hue  wirche  wisliche.  by  wys  men  eounsail 
Ich  wolle  forgyve  hure  alle  hure  gultes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  38. 


Jerusalem,  Jerusale 


that  sleest  profeti 


Begin  then.  O  my  dearest  sacred  dame 
Daughter  of  Plicebus  and  of  Memnrie, 
That  doest  ennoble  with  immortal!  naT 
The  warlike  worthies,  from  antiquitie, 
In  thy  great  volume  of  Eternity. 
Spe, 


Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  23. 
Jerusalem,    Jerusalem    whiche  kyllest  prophetes,    and 

haue  gathered  thy  childre  together,  as  ye  henne  gathered 
her  chickens  vuder  her  wynges,  but  ye  icohM  not! 

Bible,  1551.  It. 
What  man  of  you  is.  that  if  his  sone  axe  him  breed  :  whe- 
ther he  wole  take  him  a  stoon  ?— Therefore  alle   thingis, 
whatever  thingis  ye  wolen  men  do  to  von.  do  ye  to  hem. 

Wiclif.   Matthew,  c.  7. 
And  a 

Now,  maister,  quod  the  wif,  er  that  I  go, 
"What  wot  ye  dine  ?  I  wol  go  theraboute. 

Id.   The  Sompnoures  Tale,  V.  7419. 
But  of  your  grete  goodnesse,  by  your  leve, 
I  wolde  pray  you  that  ye  not  you  greve, 
I  wol  with  Thomas  speke  a  litel  throw.— Id.  lb.  T.  7S?7. 


won 

i  peace  purchase.— Go wer.  Con.  A.  Pro!. 


And  saide,  if  that  he  might  acheue 

His  purpos,  it  shall  well  be  yolde, 

Be  so  that  thei  hym  helpe  woled.—Id.  lb.  b.  vil. 

For  of  two  pointes  I  am  bethought, 

That  thai-!.  1  wide,  I  might  nought 

Obeye  vnto  my  ladies  reste. — Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

But  certes  I  male  nought  obeye, 


Fly.  fly,  good  knights,  said  hee.  fly  fast  away 
If  thar  your  liues  ye  loue,  as  meet  ye  should  ; 
Fly  fist,  and  saue  your  selues  from  neere  decay, 
Here  may  ye  not  have  entrance,  though  we  would: 
We  would  and  would  againe,  if  that  we  could. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  C 
It  will  be  every  man's  interest  to  join  good  performan 

to  spiritual    purposes,   to  subdue  t" 

flesh,  as  well  as  to  continue  the  wo 


And 


you  do,   you  do,   first  against   one 
uidhujnes*)  or   other;    and   secondly,   with 
f  the  contrary.— Id.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 
t  beats,  and  the  hlood  circulates,  which  it  is 


WOU'LDINO.  Vox  nautica  (says  Skinner), 
nd  he  believes  it  to  be  from  the  A.  S.  v.  Weald- 
it,  to  wield, — regere,  gubernare. 


cured  by  i 


:hoijgh  it  was  thought  capable 
f  fishes. 

Anson.  Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

WOUND.     See  Wind,  v. 

WOUND,  v.    }       Goth.  Wund  ,■    A.  S.  Wund- 

Wound,  n.  [ian;     Dut.    Wond-en ;      Ger. 

Wou'NntNG,  n.    |    Wanden,    lacerare,    sauciare, 

Wou'ndlkss.  J  vulnerare.  Martinius,  Junius, 
and  Skinner  derive  from  Wind-an,  to  wind  ;  be- 
cause wounds  are  rolled  with  bandages;  to  which 
Wachter  objects  that  this  is  confounding  the  hurt 
with  the  remedy. 

Sec  the  qu-jtation  from  Wiseman.  To  wound, 
generally,  is,— . 

To  hurt,  to  injure,  to  pain  or  inflict  pain ;  to 
damage. 

For  ther  nas  non  ther  with  y  wonded,  that  euer  keuer 
mygte.— R.  Gloucester,  p.  49. 

Bataile  thei  tmyte  strong  ynow,  &  mony  slowe  to  gronde, 


Roberd  with  a  knyu 


;  lyue  he  lost,  wet  I  wote. 


He  gede  to  the  hie  autere.  &'  stode  &  rested  him  thnre, 

Come  Roberde's  squiere,  &  wonded  him  well  more. 

Id.  lb. 

Ac  ich  sewede  the  Samaritan,  and  seide  hou  thei  bothe 

Weren  afered  and  flowen  fro  the  man  yt  wonede. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  325. 

And  cftsoone  he  sente  to  hem  another  eervaunt  and  thei 
tpoundiden  him  in  the  heed  &  turmentiden  him. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.\2. 

And  he  hyrrmlrT  baar  oure  synnes  in  his  bodi  on  a  tree, 
that  we  be  deede  to  synnes  and  lyue  to  rigtwisnesse,  bi 
whos  wan  wounde  we  ben  heelid. — Id.   1  Petir,  c.  2. 

And  thei  blasfemyden  God  of  heuene  for  sorewls  of  her 
tooundis,  and  thei  diden  not  penaunce  of  her  werkis. 

Id.  Apocalips,  c.  16. 

Nor  how  that  they,  whereto  should  I  write, 

Enbraced  him  in  hir  armes  white. 

Nor  the  gadering  about  him,  or  the  prees, 

Nor  the  sorrow  that  Fulimites 

Made  in  himselfe,  to  see  him  sore  wnunded. 

Chaucer.   The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  it. 

Foure  of  his  olde  foos  ban  it  espied,  and  setten  ladders  to 
the  v-ullcs  of  his  hous,  and  by  the  windowes  ben  entred  and 
beten  his  wif,  and  wounded  his  doughter  with  five  mortal 
woundes,  in  Ave  sondry  places—  Id.  Tale  of  Metibeus. 


"Where 
thynkyng 
pressed  with  m 


<■"■<■■ 


spake  of  before,  was  wont 
ountry  men  at  euerye  stir. 
Goldinge.  Casar,  fol.  2G8. 


WRA 

This  [Achllleos]  is  that  wound-hearbe,  wrterewitli  (by  re- 
port) he  cured  prince  Telephus. 


WRA 


Holland.  Plinie,  I 
came  next  behind, 
Lebanon  allur'd 


Thammu 

Whose  annual  wound  i 

The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 

In  amorous  dittves  all  a  summer's  day, 

While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 

Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  suppos'd  wlth  blood 

Of  Thammus  yearly  wounded.— Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  i. 

And  sing  of  bloody  Mars,  of  warres,  of  gusts, 
Tunic  thee  to  those,  that  weld  the  awfull  crowne, 
To  doubted  knights,  whose  woundlesse  armour  rusts, 
And  helmes  vnbruzed,  wexen  daily  browne. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Culendcr.  October. 
Come,  Gertrude,  we'll  call  up  our  wisest  friends, 
And  let  them  know,  both  what  we  mean  to  do, 
And  what's  untimely  done  :  so  haply,  slander,— 
Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter, 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank. 
Transports  his  poison'd  shot,— may  miss  our  name, 


:the 


w.iuia  rather  bate  him  a 
]>lnv  an  honest  man  ilia!  I 
vice.— Spectator,  No.  3S3. 


Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  se.  1. 
n  a  few  strokes  of  his  oar,  than  not 


A  wound  is  a  solution  of  continuity  ii 
body  suddenly  made  by  any  thing  that  cul 
division  of  the  skin.—  Wiseman.  Surgery, 

If  a  man  considers  that  all  his  hea 
wounds  and  deaths  arise  from  some  lit' 
coquetry,  which  are  improved  into  charms 
imagination,  the  very  " 
distemper,  may  be  su 


:  the  c 


ffect  the  cure  of  it. 

Spectator,  No.  377. 
Oh  !  Achilles,  Peleus'  son  ! 
grief,  thou  noblest  of  the  host 
stress  hath  on  the  Greecians  fall'n. 
hiefs  lie  iv  .unded  in  the  fleet, 
conflict,  others  from  afar. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 


WRACK,  or 
Wreck,  u. 
Wrack,  n. 
Wra'ckful. 


See  To  Rack,  Wreak,  and 
Wretch.  A.  S.  Wrican,  wrac- 
rm ,  Goth.  Wric-an;  Dut. 
Rachen,  wracke. 
;,  n.  )  To  afflict  or  inflict;  to  dis- 
act;  to  afflict  or  dash  against ;  and, 
lly,  to  destroy,  to  ruin  ;  to  distress, 
entially,  to  punish,  to  torture.      See 


constable  of  the  castle  doun  is  fare 
'ecu  this  >rr.'r/;.\  and  a)  the  ship  he  sought, 
I  fond  this  werv  woman  ful  of  care. 

Chaucer.  Man  of  Lawes  Tale, 


Id.  lb.  v.  5100. 


■rn  gust,  o 


n  hiddei 
.at  lay  i 


a,  .'.   I 


ser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  6. 
No  more  guns  now,  nor  hates,  hut  joyes  and  triumphs, 
An  universal  gladness  fly  about  us  : 
And  know  however  subtle  men  dare  cast, 
And  promise  wrack,  the  gods  give  peace  at  last. 

Bcaum.  #  Flclch.   The  Island  Princess,  Act  v. 
This  day  allotts  the  punishment,  or  gaines, 
Of  all  our  waires  :  thinke  vpon  Csesar's  chaines, 
His  irr  >cks  ami  uibli.-iis  :    thinke  you  see  this  face 
These  quarter'd  limmes  stand  in  the  markett  place. 

May.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  vii. 

With  that  he  rides 

Through  his  distressed  troopes,  and  on  all  sides 
Sounds  a  retreat,  from  d.-ath  callincr  tliem  backe, 
Thmklhg  himselfe  not  worth  so  great  a  wracke— Id.  lb. 
Thereto  they  vs'd  one  most  accursed  order, 
To  eate  the  flesh  of  men,  whom  they  mote  find, 

Were  brought  by  errour,  or  by  wreckfull  wind, 
s  cruelty  gainst  course  of  kind. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  \i.  c.  8. 
-  Where  king  Latinus  lent 


Safe  1 


J,L'\. 


;  and  satisfactory; 


As  seamen  parting  in  a  general  wrack, 
When  first  the  loosening  planks  begin  to  crack, 
Each  catches  one;  and  straight  are  far  disjoyn'd, 
Some  born  by  tides,  and  others  by  the  wind. 

Dryden.  2  Pt.  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  in. 
Thus   we  were   once  more  safe  at   sea,  after  narrowly 
escaping  being  wrecked  on  the  very  island  we  but  a  few 
days  before  so  ardently  wished  to  be  at. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

Thus  the  importation  of  wool  cards,  except  from  Ireland, 
or  when  brought  in  as  wreck  or  prize  goods,  was  prohibited 
by  the  3d  of  Edward  IV  ;  which  prohibition  was  renewed' 
by  the  39lh  of  Elizabeth,  and  has  b 
dered  perpetual  by  subsequent  laws. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nat h 


Skinner     thinks     from 
wrong     (injury),     because' 


WRA'NGLE,  v.  A 

Wra'ngle,  n.  I 

Wra'ngi.er.  [they  who  threw  the  blami 

Wra'nglino,  n.  J  of  a  wrong  or  injury  from? 
themselves  upon  another,  were  said  to  wrangle^ 
Wrangle  has  probably  the  same  origin  as  wrong  ; 
\.  e.  trie  verb  to  wring :  constringcre,  torquere,  to1 
constrain,  to  compress  ;  to  strain  or  press,  (met.) 
the  mind,  the  faculties  of  the  mind  j  and  hence, — 

To  argue  or  reason  strictly,  rigidly,  severely  ;  to 
dispute  or  discuss  acutely; — and  further,  to  twist, 
and  turn,  to  distort,  to  pervert. 

Ryd  forth  syre  Reson,  and  recche  nat  of  here  tales 

For  thr  wratthe  and  wranghjny  ys.  ther  their  wot  ahydc 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  G5_ 

Wherof  this  auctor  may  not  thinke  nowe  as  vpon  a 
wranglijng  argument,  to  satisfiea  coniecture  diuised,  thcrby, 
to  confirme  a  newe  teachyng. 

£p.  Gardner.  Explic.  Of  Christ's  Presence,  fol  H~\ 

As  for  such  other  i 
standyng  of 
by  further  ( 


n-nn/.'i/nt},  as  is  made  ii 
?  of  Christ,  shall  after  I 
,.—/</.  lb.  fol.  14. 


:  be  iud,jBs:ouer  rfiw 
eke.  aad  the  mali- 


Wvangl'-rsand  yrefull  folke  should  i 
peasible.  and  the  ambicious  ouer  the 
cious  ouer  the  symple. —Gulden  Soke, 

With  their  brethren  they  i 
they  will  be  ready  to  enter  tl 
ground  whereupon  a  house  standeih.  about  some  cornerof  a 
messuage  or  tenement  or  end  of  a  little  tenement. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  147- 

He  sheweth  himselfe  besides  to  he  i 


r.— Id.  lb.  p.  ■ 


eller,  a  rash  m  i 


Sancla  Croce  tlie  legat,  who  well  enouph  understood  that' 
the  council  intended  not  to  determine  the  truth,  yet.  to 
silence  their  wrangling*  in  the  council,  let  them  dispute 
abroad;  but  the  council  would  not  end  it,  by  clearing  the- 
ambiguity. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  b.  i.  pt.  ii.  §  1  - 

I  worship  as  my  fathers  did  1 
TJnpractis'd  in  dispute; 


My. 


:  no  farther  knowledge,  and 


jling  schools, 

iain  of  doubting. 
Royal  Convert, 


Let  me  therefore  advise  this  generation  of  wrangle; 
their  own  and  for  the  public  good,  to  act  at  least  so  co 
ently  with  themselves,  as  not  to  burn  with  zeal  for  : 
gion,  and  with  bigotry  for  nonsence.—  Spectator,  No.  1 


-Id. 


126. 


The  grand  debate, 

The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
The  logic,  and  the  wis. 
And  the  loud  laugh— I 


.  ni.ii  the  \ 


them  voice  and  utt'rance  i 


Cowper. 


'Cask,  b.  ]V. 
rely  formal; 


disputations  at  Oxford  are  now  indeed 
e  wrangling*  at  Cambridge  still  cnntinv.e,  ana  ouen 
an  acid  into  the  mind  of  youth  which  t'jrus  the  milk 
f  human  kindness  quite  sour. 

Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  70, 

WRA'NKLING,  i.e.  Rankling,  (qv.> 

However  reeming  outwardly  content, 

Yet  th'  inward  touch  that  wounded  honour  bears. 

Rests  closely  wranlding,  and  can  find  no  ease, 


WRA 


WRE 


WRAP,  v.       ~\       See  Enwrap.     Skinner  de- 
Wra'pper.  >  rives   from    A.  S.  Hweorf-ian, 

Wra'ppino,  n.  J  to  turn,  to  return  ;  because  the 

thing  wrapping  or  roiliny  is  often  turned  about 

that  which  wrapped  or  rolled. 

To  turn  or  roll  round ;  to  fold  round  or  enfold ; 

to  involve. 
It  was  so  wrapped  under  humble  cliere, 
And  under  hew  of  trouth  in  swiche  manere, 
Under  plesauee,  and  undei  hesy  peine, 
That  no  wight  eoud  have  wend  he  coud  feine, 
So  depe  in  greyn  lie  died  his  i 


Tale,  ■ 


■    a 


A  large  couerchief  of  threde 

She  wrapped  all  about  her  hede 

But  6he  forgate  not  her  psaltere.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

In  this  tyme  that  Fraunce  was  thus  wrappyd  in  these 
harde  bappes  &  battaylles,  dyed  the  kynge  Theodorieus. 

Fabyan.  Chronycte,  c.  148. 

Which  was  payed  with  great  inurmure  and  grudge,  con- 
svdervnee  V'  nianvlnkle  m\  s.i  v  l-s  that  Ihe  common  people 
at  those  dayes  weie  wrap,;,.!  in.  — Id.  lb.  e.  323. 


AVee  Bhall  kill  them  therfore  as  they  bee  icrapt  in  oure 
spoiles.— Id.  lb.  fol.  93. 

Some  pleasant    ham*  thy  woe  may  wrap,  and  thee  defend 
and  cover. —  IVyat.  Camp,  of  ike  Absence  of  his  Love. 

And  therein  they  founde  a  greate  diffieultie  and  muche 
irauaile  by  reason  that  t lie  vrea'.laey  and  ierappimje  together 
of  the  boughes  kepte  them  of  from  the  bodyes  of  the  trees. 
Brende.  Qttintiis  Curtius,  fol.  148. 
If  it  be  wisdom,  and  not  cunning,  this 
"Which  so  embroils  the  state  of  truth  with  brawls, 
And  wraps  it  Qp  in  strange  confuBedness. 

Daniel.   To  Sir  T.  Egerlon. 

Let  every  passion 

Be  fed.  ev'n  to  a  surlet,  which  in  time 


The  kyng  his  wordes  toke  wrathcfully  tille  herte, 
For  ire  ncre  he  quoke,  &  ausuerd  him  fulle  smerte. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  292. 
God  was  wel  wrother.  and  toke  the  rather  veniaunce. 

Piers  Phmhman,  p.  6. 
I  likene  it  to  a  limyerde,  to  drawen  men  to  belle  : 
And  to  worehipe  of  the  fend,  wralhihen  the  soules. 

Id.  Crede. 

And  yf  lie  wraithe  we  mowe  be  war.  and  bus  way  rounne. 


But  the  kyng  whanne  he  hadde  herd  was  wrollt,  and  lie 
elite  hise  oostis,  and  he  destriede  the  nianquelleris,  and 
rent  her  citee.— Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  22. 

Whe  the  kyng  hearde  y',  he  was  wroth,  and  sent  forth 
iswarriers  &  destroyed  those  murtiierers,  &"  brent  vp  their 
Me.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


ith  wraththe  and  hadde 
rte,  and  seilh  to  the  man, 
I  loith,  and  his  bond  was 


and  reralhihe   and  i  r. r  -     !.."ioun 

■  taken  alvei  fro  :-;)'/  '     '■  :'a  al  mail 
Id.  Fffes 


Lette  all  bytte 
es.—llible,  1551. 


Wherfore  as  the  1 


Y,  ill  i 


glutted,  then  the  taste  of  lolly 
his  rellish. 

'leanin.  S-  Field,.    Tin-  Nice  Valour, 


V  of  dress  wliieli  passes  under 


'    hl'S    Clnsi/d 


My  arms  were  pressed  to  my  sides, 
together   bv  so  many  wrappers   one  over  another,  that  I 
looked  like  an  Egyptian  mummy.— Id.  No.  90. 

Let  none  of  us  then  suppose  he  hath  no  account  to  give. 
A  single  talent,  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin,  brought  its  pos- 
sessor" you  may  remember,  into  a  direful  case. 

Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

I  quickly  found,  that  Nitella  passed  her  time  between 
finery  and  dirt  ;  and  was  always  in  a  wrapper,  nightcap  and 
slippers,  when  she  was  no' 

WRATH,  or  "\  h.H. Wrath, wrathe.  Skin- 
Wrotii,  adj.  &  n.  ner  derives  from  the  A.  S. 
Wra'thful.  I  verb  Wn/th-an,    to    writhe, 

Wra'thflxlv.  (  torquere,  distorquere  ;  and 
Wra'thfui.ness.  of  this  verb  Tooke  considers 
Wra'thless.        )  wrath  to  be  the  pres.  tense 

and  past,  participle,  (see  Wreath.)     Hence  one 

in  wrath  is  one  writhed,  tortured,  by  angry  passion 

and  wrath. 

Torturing  anger  ;  raging,  violent,  furious  anger ; 

also  applied  to  anger  less  violent.     To  wrath, — 
To  cause  wrath  or  anger. 
Ac  thoru  the  mygte  of  Jhesu  Crist  we  beth  ybrogt  to 

grounds, 
That  we  wrathlhea  euere  mo,  and  now  we  abbethyfounde. 


R.  Brunne,  p.  294. 
I  kan  not  telle  gow  whi  that  werre  was  reised  olofte, 
V  it  said  the  wrath  M  cri  com  thorgh  the  lord  Tiptofte. 

Id.  p.  245. 
Thorgh  that  Cristendom,  the.,  that  were  so  wrothe, 
At  baly  kirke's  fayth  alle  on  were  bothe.  Id.  p.  24. 

He  ne  suffred  neuere  wrath  to  be  aboue 
Bituex  kyng  [and]  baron,  that  ne  he  mad  ay  loue.— Id.  p.  6. 
Whan  wrathed  Steuen  with  Dauid  of  Scotland, 

Id.  p.  111. 
S.  Dunstan  tille  him  spak  wrolhfulle  violins.— Id.  p.  37. 
VOL.  II. 


Tale,  v.  GS22. 


I  \i  ol  not  wrath,  u  him,  so  mote  I  thrive; 
'I'll. it  that  1  spake.  I  sayd  it  in  tn\  bouid. 

Id.  Manciple  Prol. 


)  the  Canterbury  Tales, 


ne  Salomon  snilh:  The  anei  ie  and  wrathfull 
loisos.  and  the  patient  loan  attempreth  and 
-Id.   Tale  of  Melibeus. 


IVhat  nnn  hath  that  complexion, 

Full  of  imagiuacion, 

Of  dedes.  and  of  wrathfull  thoughte, 

He  fretetli  hi  m  selueii  ail  lo  nougbte.—  Id.  lb. 


So  wrathful!  love',  with  spites  of  just  disdain, 
May  freat  thy  cruel  heart ! 

ll'yat.  To  his  unkind  Love. 
W, olhfulues:  is  voided  out,  and  gentlenes  and  mekenes 
i  in  stede  therof  infused.—  Udal.  Luke,  Pref. 


kt  too  long  a  day  ; 
on  fortune  mine  avowed  foe, 
vralhfull  wreakes  themselues  doe  now  alay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  1.  c.  8. 

And  gentle  friends, 

1  him  boldly,  but  not  wrath  fully : 
rue  him,  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods, 
'  him  as  a  carkasse  fit  for  hounds. 

Sha/tespeare.  Julius  Caesar,  Act  ii.  EC.  I, 
2209 


But  all  those  pleasant  bowres,  and  palai 
Guyon  broke  downe.  witb  rigour  pittile: 
Ne  ought  their  goodly  worku 


Phi. 


is  wrathfulnesse, 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 
love,  and  to  the  lady?  In 
and  full  of  ange 


Which  are  his  faults. 

Beaum.  &  Fletch.   The  Laws  of  Candy,   . 

Let  me  Ixion  like, 

Embrace  my  black  cloud,  since  ray  Juno  is 
So  wrathful,  and  averse. 

Id.  The  Knight  of  Malta,  Act  i 

The  Tbracian  could  (though  all  those  tales  were  trt 


Friend  to  my  life  !  (which  did  nol  you  prolong, 
The  world  halh  wanted  mam  an  idle  song). 
What  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remove! 
Or  which  must  end  me,  a  fool's  wrath  or  love? 

Pope.  Prol.  to  Sal.  Ep.  lo  Dr.  Arbutlm 

Till  tird  with  endless  clamours,  and  pursuit 
Of  Ithacus,  he  stood  no  longer  mute  : 
Hut.  as  it  was  agreed,  pronoune'd,  that  I 
Was  deslin'd  by  the  wrathful  gods  to  die. 

Dryden.    Virgil,  j&neii,  b. 
Wrath  is  violent  and  petmanent  anger ;   and  as  such 


is,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  §  3. 
peevish,    pec- 


Cogan.  On  the  Passim 

WRAW.       >      Tyrwhitt  say£- 

Wra'wness.  (  vishness.      Perhupi 

Wraw, — rueful. 

Wrawness, — regret,  reluctance. 
And  with  this  speche  the  coke  waxed  all  wraw, 
And  on  the  Manciple  be  gan  nod  fast 
For  lacke  of  Bpeche  —Chaucer.  Manciples  Prol.  v.  10,906. 


Id.  Prrsoms  Tale. 

WRAWL,  or)      Junius  says,  that  to  wrall.  in 

Wrall,  v.        (Chaucer,    is — to    bestow    care 

and   anxiety    upon    any    thing.       In    Spenser,    it 

seems  to  bo  a  dim.  of  rew,  or  wraw,  (to  rue,)  to 

Suche  successours  [of  Peter]  yben  to  bolde, 
In  winning  all  ther  witte  thei  weal. 

Chaucer.   The  Plowmannes  Talc. 
Some  were  of  dogs,  that  barked  day  and  night, 
And  some  of  cats,  that  wrawting  still  did  cry. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  12. 
Man  alone,  poore  wretch,  she  hath  laid  all  naked  upon 


Howbeit.  crying  and  wrawliny  as  like  as  possibly  might, 
he  to  an  infant  new  come  into  the  world. 

Id.  Plutarch,  p.  271. 

WRAY.       Tyrwhitt   says  —  betray,   discover. 
Perhaps  array.     See  Bewray. 
He  was  dispeired,  nothing  dorst  be  say, 
Sauf  in  his  songes  somwhat  wold  he  tvray 
His  wo,  as  in  a  general  complaining; 

Chaucer.   The  Franhelcnics  Tale,  v.  12,257. 
And  saide ;  John,  min  hoste  lefe  and  dere, 
Thou  shalt  upon  thy  troulhe  swere  me  here, 
That  to  no  wight  thou  shall  my  cnnseil  wrev. 

Id.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3504. 


WREAK,  v.^       See  To  Wrack.     k.S.Wric- 

Wp.eak,  n.       I  an,  or  wrac-an  ;  Dut.  Wrcehen  ,- 

Wre'aker.       r  Ger.  l!ecb-n— 

Wre'akful.  J  To  inflict ;  to  avenge  or  re- 
venge ;  to  glut  vengeance,  or  anger ;  to  glut,  to 
satiate. 

"  For  ich  habbe  of  hym  wreche  ynow,  wen  lie  l.i  sechetb 
myn  ore."  K.  Gloucester,  p.  Si. 

Thider  he  seide  he  wolde  hym  self,  thag  he  ne  mygte  on 

Gef  any  horsbere  wolde  hym  here,  to  u  iW.e  !ivm  ef  ys  fo. 
'  Id.  p.  153. 
Of  this  ilk  treson  he  herd  ofte  speke. 
8:  of  fals  Edrik  fay  n  wild  lie  him  wrehe.— R. Brunne,  p.  40. 


For  e 


L  wrehe  me  on  thes  t 


(ith  a  hardere  klap.— Id.  p.HG. 

rs.  that  maken  this  worde  dere. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p. 180, 


WRE 

yeres  ere  they  ste 
fee  of  quene  Heleii 


And  in  diuers  v 
The  rauishing  t 
By  Pari*  don. 
Great  rumour  r< 

That  Calcas  trailour  fled  was  and  alied 

To  hem  of  Grece,  and  cast  was  to  be  wroken 

On  htm,  that  falsly  hath  his  faith  broken.— Id.  lb: 

"Withdraw  thy  sentence  and  be  gracious, 

As  thou  were  never,  so  sheweth  through  thy  dede, 

A  wrekeful  sentence  given  on  Creseide. 

Id.  Test,  of  Creseide. 
And  than  if  I  maie  seche  and  fynde, 
That  any  worde  be  lefte  hehynde, 
Which  as  I  shulde  more  haue  spoke, 
I  wolde  upon  myself  be  wroke.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

No  man  shall  wonder,  though  this  Appolyn  toke  wreche 
f  theim  that  spoyled  the  goddes  &  theyr  tempi* 


Fabyan.  Chronycle,  C.  31. 
i  affray. 


And  of  our  bones  some  wrenker  may  there  spring, 
With  sword  and  flame  that  Trojans  may  pursue 
Now,  from  henceforth,  when,  that  our  pow'r  may  stretch. 
Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

Jmo.  Be  constant. 

Per.   Else  Pan  wreak. 
With  double  vengeance,  my  disloyalty; 


Beaum.  $■  Fletch.   The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Actv. 
Nay,  weep  not :  let  your  loves  speak  in  your  anger; 
And,  to  confirm  ynu  gave  no  suffrage  to 
The  damned  plot,  lend  me  your  helping  hands 
To  wreak  the  parricide.— Id.   The  Prophetess,  Act  ii.  ec.  2. 

For.  at  that  birth  another  babe  she  bore, 
To  weet,  the  mighty  Ollyphant,  that  wrought 
Great  wrenke  to  many  errant  knights  of  yore, 
And  many  hath  to  foule  confusion  brought. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 


Byenvi 

Apply  them  to  the  guiltv.  made  to  speak 
What  they  will  have  to  fit  their  tyrannous  wreak  t 
B.  Jotisor..  Sejanus,  Act  i' 


■   the   I 


i  fight, 


When  so  he  list  in  wrath  lift  vp  his  steely  brand. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  1. 
Secure  in  this  belief,  he  left  the  dame, 
Resolv'd  to  spare  her  life,  and  save  her  shame; 
But  that  detested  object  to  remove. 
To  wreak  his  vengeance,  and  to  cure  her  love. 

Dryden.  Stgismonda  $*  Guiscardo. 

Enraged  at  the  behaviour  of  this  supercilious  peer,  and 
exceedingly  mortified  at  the  mis-carriage  of  all  my  efforts,  I 
■wreaked  my  resentment  upon  the  innocent  cause  of  my 
disgraces,  and  forthwith  condemned  it  to  oblivion. 

Smollett.  Regicide,  Pref. 

WREATH,  v.   \       Also  written  Writhe.    CAnd 
Wreath,  n.  i  see   Wrath.)      A.  S.  Writh- 

Wre'athing,  n.  f  an,  torquere,  to   torture,  to 
Wre'athy.  J  twist. 

To  twist  or  twine,  or  intertwine  ;  to  interweave, 
to  involve,  to  enfold,  to  girt  or  gird. 

This  home  is  wreathed  and  straite,  like  in  fashion  to  a 
taper  made  of  waxe.  and  may  truely  be  thought  to  be  the 
sea-unicorne.—  Hacklutjl.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  65. 

With  certaine  beetles  of  wood  they  beat  their  come  to 
powder:  then  they  make  paste  of  it,  and  of  the  paste,  cakes 
or  wreathes.— Id.  lb.  p.  220. 

The  same   in  the   furniture  and   outwarde 
differed  tyttel  from  other  common  waggons,  but  there 
in  it  a  thing  notable,  which  was  a  mpe  folded  and  \ 
with  many  knotts  one  so  wrethed  within  anoth 

ma  coulde  perceiue  the  maner  of  it,   neyther    

knottes  began,  nor  where  they  ended- 

Brende.  Quintus  Curiitis,  fol.  21. 


that  l 


The  single  twined  cords  may  no  such  stress  endure 
As  cables  braided  threefold  may,  together  wreathed  si 
Surrey.   Paraphrase  on  Ecclesiastes, 
Of  them  Ike  shepheard  which  hath  charge  in  chiefe. 

Is  Triton,  blowing  loud  his  jm  nthr  I  ||lirnr  : 
At  sound  whereof,  they  all  for  their  reliefe 
Wend  to  and  fro  at  euening  and  at  morne. 

Spenser.   Colin  Clout's  come  home  agt 
Ter.  Hinutiui  tells 


Aiope  is  i 


s  here,  my  lord. 
B.Jonson.  Sejanu 


WRE 

•  Your  wheaten  trreati 


Was  then  l 
Dimpled  her  cheeks  witJ 
Beaum.  Br  Fletch.  The  '. 


fortune  at  you 
liles. 
i  Noble  Kinsmen,  Acti.  I 


Sow-thistle  'tis  yclecp'd,  whose  downy  wreath, 
If  any  one  can  blow  off  at  a  breath, 
We  deeme  her  for  a  maide 


Till  that  he  came 
No  gate,  but  like  i 
With  boughes  and 
Their  clasping  an 


Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  1. 

•nto  another  gate, 

ne.  bceing  goodly  dight 

branches,  which  did  broad  dilate 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c 


Some  [horns]  are  wreathed,  some  not:  that  famous  one 
which  is  preserved  at  St.  Dennis  near  Paris,  hath  wreathy 
spires,  and  chocleary  turnings  about  it,  which  agreeth  with 
the  description  of  the  unicorn's  horn  in  /Elian. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  C.  23. 


And  houl  about  the  I 


And  from  t 


Dryden.   Virgil.  . 


WRECK.     See  Wrack 

WREN,  n.     A.  S.  Wrem 

from  wrane*  salax. 

And  than  the  wren  gan  scippen  and 


Perhaps 


Hath  of  kvnde  loue  vnder  his  cure. 

Gower.   Con.  A.  b. 
But  then,  as  little  wrens,  hut  newly  fledge, 
First  by  their  nests  hop  up  and  downe  the  hedge; 
Then  one  from  bough  to  bough  gets  up  a  tree. 

£.'.'■■«  ■■•■:'.     J:  -rnu'sn.'':..  Pn;,t, .,->!>.■:,   \).  i. 


WRENCH,  v.  ~\       Past  part,   of  Writw, 
Wrench,  n.  \  torquere.       And     the     verb 

Wre'nching,  v.  J  formed  upon  the  noun, 
To  pull  or  drag,  with  force  ;  to  wrest,  to  rend, 
or  tear;  to  extort,  to  distort;  to  twist,  to  turn. 
For  siker  this  the  sothe  wci,  withouten  eny  wrenche. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  55. 

Men  sauhon  the  kynge's  side  therwas  no  gile,  no  wrenke. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  58. 

The  first  justise  in  benk  Sir  Thomas  of  Weland, 

For  falshed  &  for  wrenk  he  forsuore  the  land.— Id.  p.  246. 


She\ 


i  las  s 


She  knew  ech  wrench  and  euery  gise 

Of  loue  and  euery  while. — Chaucer.  Rom 

Yet  our  generall  wrought  so  with  them,  that  they  did 

ented  with  their  thumbes  in  a  wrinch,  and  to  continue 
them  at  seuerall  times  with  extreme  paine. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  811. 


The  worlde  i: 
prepare  against 
greatter  losse  ai 


that  yf  wee  take  not 
'fs,  it  wyll  ouerthrowe  l 

(.iotdrti  lioke,  Let.  3. 


Nor  dreams,  we  stand  before  your  puissance 
Wrim-hhnj  our  holy  begging  in  our  eyes 
To  make  petition  clear. 

Beaum.  #■  Fletch.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
When  each  man  runs  his  horse,  with  fixed  eyes  and  notes 
Which  di.g  first  turns  the  hare,  which  first  the  other  coats, 
They  wrench  her  once  or  twice,  ere  she  a  turn  will  take. 

Drayton.  Polg-Olbion,  s.  23. 
Of  all  their  ways  I  love  Meander's  path, 
Which  to  the  tune  of  dying  swans  doth  dance, 
Such  winding  slights,  such  turns  and  cricks  he  hath, 
Such  creaks,  such  wrenches,  and  such  dalliance. 

Davies.  On  Dancing. 
If  one  straine  make  them  not   confesse,  let  them  bee 
Stretched  but  one  wrench  higher,  and  thev  cannot  be  silent. 
Bp.  Halt.  Cont.   The  Arke  fy  Dagon. 
A  saplin  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the  ground, 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found. 
Thus  furnish'd  for  offenre.  he  cross'd  the  way 
Betwixt  the  graceless  villain,  and  his  prey. 

Dryden.   Theodore  St  Honor ia. 

The  first   that   hoarded    the   boat  entered   close  to  Mr. 

Banks,  and  instantly  snatched  his  powder-horn  out  of  his 

pocket;    Mr.    Ranks   seized   it.    and   with   some  difficulty 

t  of  his  hand.— Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  20. 

2210 


WRE 

A.  S.  Wmst-an,  awraslart, 
torquere,  intorquere. 

To  extort,  to  distort ;  to 
twist ;  to  pull  with  violence. 
To  wrestle,  the  dim.  of  wrest. 

To  pull  or  drag  about. 


WREST,  v. 

Wrest,  n. 

Wre'sting,  n. 

Wre'stle,  v. 

Wre'stler. 

Wre'stlino,: 
pull  or  strive  to  pull  down,  to  strive,  to  struggle. 
The  miller  was  a  stout  carl  for  tl 
Ful  bigge  he  was  of  braun,  and  e 
That  proved  wel,  for  over  all  the 
At  wrastling  he  wold  bere  away  i 


Chaucer.  Prol. 


s  Canterbury  Tales, 


Thei  haue  bene  tangled  i 


Id.  The  Revet  Tale,  v.  S92T. 

Blyr  the  poore  peoples  eyes  wyth  two  or  thre  textee 

wrong'Uii)  ".'tjicd,  to  aiiance  theyr  pryde. 

A  Boke  made  by  John  Fryth,  fol.  33. 
n  folish  and  canned 
:ainst  the  truth  of  a 
long  time.— Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  C. 

Any  instrument  mistunyd  shal  hurt  atrue  song; 
Yet  blame  not  the  claricorde,  the  wrester  doth  wrong. 

Skelton.  A  Claricorde. 

What  letters  and  crafty  counsels,  blasphemouse  bablynges 
and  abhomynable  wrasfynges  of  the  scriptures  went  betwixt 
that  lewde  byshopp  of  Rome  and  Anselme. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  fol.  56. 

The  whiche  he  causyd  to  wrestle  wt  Corneus  or  Coryn 
his  neuewe  besyde  Douer;  in  whiche  wrestlynge  ye  Geaut 
brake  a  rybbe  in  ye  side  of  Corneus. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  4. 

And  being  a  Cornish  man  and 
his  companion  such  a  Cornish  tri 
sides  ake  against  the  ground  fur  a  moneth  after. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol. 

They  toke  by  strength  of  ; 


on  bothe  partes. 


Berners.  Froissart.  Cronytfe,  vol.  i.  < 


t  of  dispersed  whirl 


i  blast, 


As  wrestling  wind 

Befight  themselve 

And  gladsome  east  proud  of  i 

The  woods  do  whiz.— Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 

Just  as  in  brewing  of  trrest-beer  there's  a  great  deal  of 
business  in  grinding  the  malt ;  and  that  spoils  any  man's 
cloaths  that  comes  near  it;  then  it  must  be  mash'd,  then 
comes  a  fellow  in  and  drinks  of  the  wort,  and  he's  drunk; 
then  they  keep  a  huge  quarter  when  they  carry  it  into  the 
cellar,  and  a  ti 

Selden.  : 

Yet  'gainst  this  noble  gentleman,  this  Montague, 
For  in  that  name  .1  comprehend  all  goodness, 
Wrong,  and  the  wrested  law,  false  witnesses, 
And  envy  sent  from  hell,  have  rose  in  armes. 
And  though  not  piere'd.  batter'd  his  honor'd  shield. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  The  Honest  Mans  Fortune,  Act  iii. 

For  this  fellowship  in  feeding  together  is  a  bond  that 
knitteth,  or  rather  a  wrest  that  straineth  and  6tretcheth 
benevolence  to  the  utmost. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  4. 

Corineus,  who  desir'd  nothing  more,  might  try  his  strength; 
whom  in  a  wrestle  the  giant  catching  aloft,  with  a  terrible 
hugg  broke  three  of  his  ribs. 

Milton.  Historic  of  England,  b.  i. 

Oh  !  teach  my  power 

To  cure  those  ills  which  you  unjustly  suffer, 
Lest  Heav'n  should  wrest  it  from  my  idle  band, 
If  I  look  on,  and  see  you  weep  in  vain. 

Rowe.  Tamerlane,  Act  if. 
The  father's  eyes  no  object  wrested, 
But  on  the  smiling  prattler  hung, 
Till,  what  his  throbbing  heaTt  suggested, 
These  accents  trembled  from  his  tongue. 

Cooper.  A  Father's  Advice  to  his  Son. 

God  never  designed  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  mysteries 
of  Christianity  in  expressions  every  way  so  bright  and  clear, 
as  should  prevent  all  possible  wrestings  and  m isc or jt ruc- 
tions.— Attcrbury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 

An  old  wrestler  loves  to  look  on,  and  to  be  near  the  lists, 
though  feebleness  will  not  let  him  offer  at  the  prize. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5.  . 

The  entertainment  was  then  suspended  for  a  few  minutes, 
after  which  another  couple  of  wrestlers  came  forward  and 
engaged  in  the  same  manner. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  11. 


WRETCH. 
Wre'tched. 
Wretchedly. 
Wre'tchedness. 
Wre'tchful. 
temptible. 


A  wretch, — any  one  wrecked, 
.  e.  afflicted,  distressed  ; 
niserable,  unhappy;  piti- 
ible:  and,  also — pitiful,  or 
nean ;       despicable,     con- 


Here  clderne  ther  by  fore 
Pram  the  bataile  of  Troie 
For  the  grete  slaugt  and  i 


WRE 

ore  were  y  norr 


i  ostage 


;  kynde  dude  there. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  11. 

The  gydye  wretche  lette  sette  the  toun  of  Rome  on  fuyre, 
To  habbe  game  of  the  Jygt,  the  while  yt  mygte  dure. 

Id.  p.  70. 
Awey!  awey!  we  synuol  men,  alas  !  oure  wrecchede, 
That  we  abbyth  thus  God  agult  myd  mony  synuol  dede 
"We  and  oure  elderne  ek,  the  wreche  ych  vnderstonde 
That  thus  wrecchedlyche  nou  vus  [us]  dryfth  out  of  oure 
kundelonde.  Id.  p.  252. 

That  the  emperour  bi  gan  to  fle  mid  ys  folk  at  the  laste 


Ac  kyng  hymsulf  get  suththe  hya  mede,  vor  he  nom  hym 


For  thou  seist  that  I  am  riche  and  ful  of  goodis,  and  I 
haue  nede  of  nothing,  and  thou  woost  not  that  thou  art  a 
wrecche  and  wreccheful,  and  pore  and  blynde  and  nakid. 

Wiclif.  Apoca/ips,  c.  3. 

Because  ya  saiest  thou  arte  rych  and  increased  wyth 

goodes,  and  hast  nede  of  nothyng,  and  knowest  not  that 

thou  arte  wretched  and  myserable,  poore,  blynde  and  nakyd. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 


wepith  ye  yellynge 
Wiclif.  Ja 


wretchednes  that  shall  c. 

Use  (sayeth  he)  the  richesses  that  thou  hast  ygeten  in 
BWiche  manere,  that  men  may  have  no  manere  ne  cause  to 
calle  thee  nother  wretche  ne  eliiitche  :  i'nr  it  is  a  gret  shame 
to  a  man  to  have  a  poure  herte  and  a  riche  purse. 

Chaucer.  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

And  redeth  the  proud  wordes  that  he  seid, 

And  why  he  fell  from  his  prosperitee, 

And  in  an  hill  how  wretchedly  he  deid. 

Id.  Menkes  Tale,  v.  14,501. 

He  [Charlis  the  Great]  was  meke  and  lowly  in  his  herte, 
and  mylde  and  gracious  to  the  poore,  and  marcyfull  to 
wrelchis  and  nedy. — Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  156. 

ne   and  wretched  a 
idly,  that  albeit  the 
nspeakable  dignitie, 
yet  is  he  gracious,  mercy  full,  and  mylde. 

Fisher.  A  Godly  Treatise,  §c. 
For  that  neither  by  lot  of  destiny, 
Nor  yet  by  kindly  death  she  perished ; 
But  wretchedly  before  her  fatal  day, 
And  kindled  with  a  sudden  rage  of  flame. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 

Most  wretched  are  the  terms  of  men's  estate  when  once 
they  are  at  a  point  of  wretchlessness  so  extreme,  that  they 
bend  not  their  wits  any  further  then  only  to  shift  out  the 
present  time,  never  regarding  what  shall  become  of  their 
".§24. 


-llwkcr.   JCcclcs.  Politic,  I 


And  miserable  it  is 

To  be  to  others  cause  of  misery, 

Our  own  begotten,  and  of  our  loines  to  bring 

Into  this  cursed  world  a  woful  race, 

That  after  wretched  life  must  be  at  last 

Food  for  so  foule  a  monster.— Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  x. 

And  though  only  some  profligate  wretches  own  it  [Atheism] 
too  barefacedly  now ;  yet  perhaps  we  should  hear  more  than 

;  fear  of  the  magistrate's 


Bword,  or  their  neighbou 


up  people's  tongues. 


Luc!..:,    than,    i'ndcist. 


Sloth  is  a  base  quality,  1 
degenerate  and  mean.— Barrow, 
Fair  Isabella  is  so  fond  of  fame, 
That  her  dear  self  is  her  eternal  theme  ; 
Through  hopes  of  contradiction,  oft  she'll  say, 
"  Methinks  1  look  so  wretchedly  to-day!" 

Toung.  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  6. 

The  heart  of  man  just  as  it  is  disposed,  becomes  either 
the  seat  of  piety,  and  joy,  or  the  seat  of  wickeduess,  and 
wretchedness.— Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  25. 


WRE'TCHLESS 


SS.^      i.e, 

> less, 
ss.   J   Wrea 


,  Reckless  or  rech- 
Shakespeare  writes 
Wreak.     See  Reck. 


WRI 

Cursed  are  al  they  that  do  the  Lord's  business  wrelch- 
lessly.—Strype.  Tract  Shewing,  §c.  an.  1555.  [Orig.)  No.  44. 

"Wherby  the  devyl  may  thrust  them  either  into  despera- 
tion, or  els  into  wretchlesnes  of  most  unclene  lyving. 

Id.  The  Faith  §  Goodly  Agreement,  $c.  No.  63. 

The  smallest  article  of  objection,  managed  and  conducted 
by  the  devil's  arts,  and  mei-ting  with  u.  wrt-U-tdess,  careless, 
indevout  spirit,  is  a  lion  in  the  way,  and  a  deep  river  ;  it  is 
impassable,  and  is  impregnable.— .6/7.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  14. 

It  is  want  of  faith  in  our  selues,  my  brethren,  which 

maketh  us  wrelchless  [in  folio  retchlesse]  in  building  others. 

Hooker.  Ser.  on  Jude. 

If  such  incogitancy  comes  to  be  habitual,  as  it  is  in  very 

Spirit,  then  by  quenching  him,)  we  shall  lind  the  conse- 
quences to  be,  first  an  indirTerency,  then  a  dulness,  then  a 
lethargy,  then  a  direct  hating  the  ways  of  God  ;  and  it 
commonly  cmis  in  a  ivrftchi.:^iia,s  of  spirit  to  be  manifested 
on  our  death-bed.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  8. 

WRIE,  v.     A.  S.  Wrig-an,  to  wrine  or  wrie,  to 
cover,  to  cloak.     See  Tooke. 
To  array. 

Ac  mid  fyf  thousand  hors  ywrye,  as  it  was  bi  speke, 
The  erl  of  Kent  was  in  a  wode,  hym  forte  a  wreke. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  55. 
And  ycholle  our  ost  eche,  and  our  bachelerye, 
"Wythoute  archers  &  vot  men,  wyth  tuo  thousend  hors 
y  wrye.  Id,  p.  199. 


And  wrie  you  in  that  r 


evermo.— Id.  Troylus, 


Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
WRIG,  v.        ^       Perhaps,  to  wrig  is  formed 
Wri'ggle,  v.      J  upon  the  verb  to  wri/(or  writhe,) 
Wri'ggle,  n.      Vby  the  addition  of  "the  guttural 
Wri'ggle,  adj.   I  g,  and  to  ivriggle  is  the  dim. 
Wriggler,        J       To  writhe  or  twist,  or  turn 
or  bend  about. ;  to  move  (awry)  in  short  turns  or 
curves,  in  crooked  lines. 
The  sowe  with  her  pygges 
The  bore  his  taile  icryi/yes 
Against  the  hye  bench. — Skelton.  EUnour  Rumming. 

Thus  worms  in  sturdie  pride 

Do  wrigge  and  wrest  their  parts  divore'd  by  knife. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Seeing  themselues  within  the  net  [the  lampries]  get  be- 
twene  the  very  mashes,  which  with  their  much  winding 
and  wrigling  they Trill  wrest  wider  and  wider  still,  untill  they 
be  gotten  through  and  escaped. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxii,  c.  2. 

• Row.  Thou  hast  hit  it : 

Then  talks  she  ten  times  worse,  and  wryes,  and  wriggles, 
As  though  she  had  the  itch  (and  so  it  may  be). 

Beaum,  $  Fletch.  The  Woman's  Prize,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

And  now  does  he  creep,  and  wriggle  into  acquaintance 
with  all  the  brave  gallants  about  the  town,  such  as  my 
guest  is. — B.Jouson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Acti.  sc.  3. 

Your  hollow  thumb  join'd  with  your  wriggled  box, 
The  slur,  and  such  like,  are  not  to  be  talk'd  of; 
They're  open  to  the  eye. 

Cariwright.  Ordinary,  Act  ii.  sc,  3. 
My  ragged  ronts  all  shiwer  and  shake, 
As  done  high  towers  in  an  earthquake:  i 

They  wont  in  the  winde  wagge  their  wriggle  tailes, 
Pearke  as  a  peacocke  :  but  now  it  auailes 

Spenser.  Sheph 
Restless  he  toss'd  and  tumbled  to  and  fro, 
And  rowl'd  and  wriggled  further  off;  for 


/.  Februarie. 


Dryden.  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 
They  have  always  a  peculiar  spring  in  their  arms,  a  wriggle 
in  their  bodies,  and  a  trip  in  their  gait. — Taller,  No,  85. 
The  wriggling  fry  soon  fill  the  creeks  around, 
Pois'ning  the  waters  where  their  swarms  abound. 

Cowper.  Progress  of  Errour. 
For  Providence,  that  seems  concern'd  t'  exempt 
The  ballow'd  bench  from  absolute  contempt, 
In  spite  of  all  the  wrigglers  into  place, 
Still  keeps  a  seat  or  two  for  worth  and  grace. 

Id.  Tirocinium. 

WRIGHT.  See  Wrought.  A.  S.  Wyrtha, 
(by  transposition  wryht-a),  wright,  one  who 
worketh. 

Wright  is  much  used  suffixed ;  as,  cart-wright, 
ship-wright,  &c. 


M.  Brunne.  P.  41. 


WRI 

He  com  thider  on  nyght,  the  wrightes  slouh  at  ones. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  64. 
And  wrightes  that  bit  wroghten.  was  non  ysaved. 

Piert  Flouhman,  p.  19ft 
For  I  wol  tell  a  legend  and  a  lif 
Both  of  a  carpenter  and  of  his  wif, 
How  that  a  clerk  hath  set  the  wrightes  cappe. 

Chaucer.  Milleres  Prologue,  v.  3146. 

WRING,  v.    ~\      See  Wrong.   Dut.  Wringhen; 


WRING,  v.  ~)  See  Wrong. 
Wring,  n.  I  Ger.  Wringen 
Wri'nger.  f  stringere,  con 
Wri'nginGjTi.  J       To    strain, 


A.  S.  Wrin 


eonstnngere  ; — 

to    constrain  ;  to 
twist  strictly  or  tightly  ;    to  twist,  to  turn ;  to 
extort,  to  distort,  to  writhe,  to  wrest. 
Ac  trywliche  to  telle,  hue  trembled  for  fere 
And  bothe  wrang  and  wept,  when  hue  was  a  taehede. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  37. 
Honger  hent  in  haste  "Wastour  by  the  Mawe 
And  wrang  him  by  the  wombe,  that  al  watered  his  eyen. 


Id. 


137, 


His  faire  stede  in  his  priking 
So  swatte,  that  men  might  him  wring 
His  sides  were  all  blood. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas, 
For  which  he  wepte  and  wronge  his  honde 


These  two  princes  beyng  neighbours,  the  one  at  Milan, 
the  other  at  Parma,  shewed  smal  frendshyp  the  one  to  the 
other.  But  Octa\*io  was  ever  more  wrong  to  the  worse  by 
many  and  sundry  spites. — R.  Ascham.  Let.  to  John  Asteley. 

They  wronge  their  handes,  and  tare  their  heeres,  and 
made  many  a  pytefull  complaynt,  and  specially  suche  as 

Bcrners.  Froissart.  Cronycte,  vol.  i.  c.  270. 

Wringing  her  handes  in  womens  pittious  wise, 
Tho  gan  she  weeoo,  to  sinre  vp  gentle  ruth, 
Both  for  her  noble  blood,  and  for  her  tender  youth. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  If 

She  is  like  one  of  your  ignorant  poetasters  of  the  time, 
who,  when  they  have  got  acquainted  with  a  6trange  word, 
never  rest  till  they  have  wrung  it  in,  though  it  loosen  the 
whole  fabric  of  their  sense. 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

There  is  no  man  so  wicked,  but  at  sometimes  bis  con- 
science will  wring  him  with  thoughts  of  another  world,  and 
the  peril  of  his  soa\.— Milton.  Of  True  Religion. 

A  poore  fisherman,  vnknowne,  vnlearned,  new  come  from 
his  boat  with  his  clothes  wringing  wet,  hath  opened  his 
*  i  the  beginning  wa    " 


The  root  sodden  in  wino,  appeaseth  the  wrings  and  tor- 
ments of  the  guts.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxiv.  c.  19. 

Otherwise  it  could  not  be,  that  these  men  (prudent  and 
wise  as  they  are)  should  have  been  afflicted  and  tormented 
with  the  diseases  of  painfull  strangury,  dysenteries  and 
dolorous  wrings  in  the  guts,  8ic.—Id.  Plutarch,  p.  480. 

And  there  dwels  one  Mistris  Quickly ;  which  is  in  tha 
manner  of  his  nurse;  or  his  dry-nurse;  or  his  cooke ;  or 
his  laundry  ;  his  washer,  and  his  ringer. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wines  of  Windsor,  Act  i.  ec.  2. 

The  fourth  sort  they  call  torminale,  allowed  onely  for  th© 
remedie  that  they  affourd  to  mitigate  the  torments  and 
wriii'iiug  of  the  cholique,— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xv.  c.  21. 


It  is  not  conformable  to  the 
dence  to 


of  his  administrations 

or  by  irresistible  evi- 

persuasion  from  stubborn  or  stupid  minds. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  23. 

From  this  excellence  arise  those  violent  contortions  of 

the  body,  that  wringing  of  the  hands,  beating  of  the  breast, 

rolling  of  the  eyes,  "foaming  of  the  mouth,  and  other  symp- 


adness,  which  never  fail  to  gaii 
the  plebeian  congregation.— Knox.  Ess.  N 

WRI'NKLE,  v.  )  A.  S.  Wrincle,  wrinclian, 
Wri'nkle,  n.  (  rugare,  crispare;  Dut.  Wrine- 
hel,  wronchel,  wrinchelen,  from  wrivg-an,  to  wring, 
contorquere.  Ruga?,— veluti  ab  hoc  ipso  actu 
contorquendi,  wrinkles,  dicta  putentur,  (Junius  ;) 
but  Junius  refers  both  to  the  Gr.  Pikpos,  rugosus  ; 
or  (as  ruck,  qv.)  it  may  be  from  wrine  or  wrie,  to 
cover.      See  Writhle,  in  v.  Writhe. 

To  distort  (sc.)  the  smooth  or  even  surface; 
to  roughen  or  rumple;  to  wrest  or  draw  into  fur- 
rows or  indented  lines;  to  indent. 

"Whiche  nowe  shoulde  neyther  haue  spotte  nor  wrincle, 
nor  any  suche  lyke,  that  mighj  be  displeasant  in  the  house- 
baudes  iyre,  but  in  euery  pointe  both  fay  re  and  faultles. 

Udal.  Ephesians,  c.  5. 


WRI 


:  hoary  ( 


Her  locks,  that  loathly  wer 
Grew  all  afore,  and  loosely  hung  vnrold, 
But  all  behind  was  bald,  and  worne  away, 
That  none  thereof  could  euer  taken  hold, 
And  eke  her  face  ill  fauord,  full  of  wrinkles  old. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  ii. 

Ne'er  an  old  gentlewoman  in  the  house  that  has  a  wrinkle 

about  her  to  hide  me  in  ? — B.  Jonson.  Mercury  Vindicated. 


Within  the  wrinkled  liosom  oft! 
Where  Heaven  cannot  see  him  ? 

Id.  Every  Man  out  of  hit  Humour,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

I  am  resolved  to  grow  fat,  and  look  young  till  forty,  and 
tien  slip  out  of  the  world  with  the  first  wrinki,;  and  the 
e  and  twenty.— Dryden.  Secret  Love,  Act  iii. 


ruddy  cheeks,  his  forehead  fair, 


Pope.   Wi/e  of  Bath. 
I  see  two  leaders  of  the  solemn  train 
Approaching :  one  a  female  old  and  gray, 
With  eyes  demure,  and  ,rr, »/;/t-furrow'd  brow, 
Pale  as  the  cheeks  of  Death. 

Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  iii. 

WRIST,  or  )      Thnt  which  wresteth  ,•  the  joint 
Wrest.  j  which  btm(s,  twists,  pulls,  drags  ; 

(the  joint  of  the  hiind  or  arm.) 


Whiche  answeride  fc  seide  to  him,  it  is  writen  not  oonly 
in  breed  lyveth  a  man  but  in  eche  word  that  cometh  of 
Goddis  mouth.— Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  4. 

He  answered  &  sayd  :  it  is  wrilte,  man  shal  not  lyue  by 
bread  onely,  but  by  em-rv  worde  that  proceadeth  oute  of  the 
mouth  of  God.— Bible,  1551,  lb. 

And  thei  broughten  to  him  ;  and  he  seyde  to  hem,  whos  is 
this  ymage  and  the  uryting  ?  thei  seyen  to  him,  the  em- 
pouris.—  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  13. 


Maister,  Moyses  tnoot  to  u 
haue  a  wyf  and  he  deed,  and 
his  brother  take  his  wyf:  and  reise  seed 


f  the  brother  of  ony  l 
Id.  luk,  c 


WRO 

Since  the  true  sense  of  any  writing  can  be  no  other  than 
that  which  the  author  intended  to  convey,  and  which  was 
understood  by  him  to  be  contained  in  the  expressions  which 
he  thought  proper  to  employ,  an  application  of  a  prophecy 
in  a  sense  not  intended  by  the  prophet  must  be  a  misinter- 
pretation.— Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  18. 


WRITHE,  v.\       See  To    Wreath. 

E,  «.  I    Wt 


A.  S. 


Writhe, 


i   rif/:-, 


o  vs.  yf  any  mannes  brother  dye 
me  dye  without  yssue  :  that  the 
,  wyfe,  Kr  rayse  vp  seede  vnto  his 


to  he  coude  endite.  and  mace  a  thing, 
•coude  no  wfgbt  pinche  at  his  writivg. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  239. 


Ensampled  of  the  olde  wii 


Gower.  Con. 


i  layd,  -why  it  ■ 


s  the  1 


,V  elori- 


The  wheat e  will  be  ripe 

bigge  as  the  wrist  of  a  raai 

Their  shining  shieldes 

There- 


Fabyari. 

;   »ill     !,r: 


after  the  seed 


with  out  of 

he  rudely  i 


ton.',  but  a]  innve  reasons  scmeri  they  n< 

ous  at  the- first  si -lit :    vet  wlic  they  wt-re  well  examined  they 

myght  in  effect,  for  ought  that  I  can  see,  as  wel   be  layde 

against  ye  ln-ly  in  iters  that  //■)-■■/,•  tin'  scripture  in  yc  Hebrne 

tongue,   and  against  the  hlessed  euagelist 

scripture  in  Greke.  and  against  all  those 

translated  it  oute  of  cuery  of  those  tongesii 

their  charge  that  would  well  &  faithfully  tr« 

Latine  into  our  Englishe  tong. 


f/'k./V    the 


Sir   T.  M.  re 


p.  243. 


Cling  to  my  neck  t 


Fit. 


Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

id  wrists,  my  loving  worms, 

in  soft  and  amorous  folds, 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster. 
t  bottle  open  oi 

of  us. 


(For  cuff*  y' 
As  any  courtier. 

Beuum.  S,- F letch.  Bloody  Brothers,  Activ.  sc.  2. 
They  [water  Berpents]  were  each  about  four  foot  long, 
and  about  the  bigness  of  a  man's  wrist. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1699. 
Another  mechanical  contrivance,  not  unlike  the  last  in 
its  object,  but  different  and  original  in  its  means,  is  seen  in 
what  anatomists  call  the  fore-arm  ;  that  is,  in  the  arm  be- 
tween the  elbow  and  the  wrist, 

Foley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  8. 
One,  "and  only  one  of  these  bones,  is  joined  to  the  cubit, 
or  upper  part  of  the  arm,  at  the  elbow;  the  other  alone,  to 
the  hand  at  the  wrist,— Id.  lb. 

,  wrote. )  A.  S. 
Writere,  scrij 
vhich  Skinner 
the  A.S. 
Wrot-an,  Dut.  Wroeten,  terram  suffbdere,  versare, 
as  the  h&t.Exarare,  from  arando  ,-  since  he  writes, 
ploughs,  cuts  into,   digs  into,  the  paper.     See 

To  form  or  frame,  to  delineate ;  to  grave,  to 
impress,  literal  characters  or  letters  ;  to  compose 
in  letters ;  to  compose,  to  produce,  as  an  author. 

To  write  (with  prepositions)  is  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  compounds  of  the  Lat.  Scribere. 

To  describe,  inscribe,  subscribe. 


WRITE,  v.   ^       (Writ,  written,  u 
Writ,  n.  [   Writan,  scribere.  1 

Wri'ter.         J  tor,  (Somner,)  w 
Wri'ting,  n.  J  inclines   to   think 


And  tho  vp  in  the  firms 
That  huld  a  croys,  and  I 
**  Constantyne  thorg  tl 


ngcl  1 
ite  ■ 

R.  Gloucester, 
R.  Brunne. 


ne,  p.  7. 

that  word  alle  new. 

Id.  p.  195. 
the  Evangelys 
Piers  Plnuhman,  p.  23. 
nesse  quath  he  at  holy  writ.— Id.  p.  250. 

.  Leveth  suche  writings 

God  in  the  gospei.  such  gravynge  nogt  aloweth. 

Id.  p.  41. 


For  tho  men  that  it  he 

For  thees  aren  wordes 
Date  et  dalutur  volns. 
Ich  take 


Vpon  ve  morowe  folowynge  Mary  Magdaleyne  daye  a 
wryi  was  directed  vnto  the  mayre  and  aldermen,  chargynge 
thevm  that  ye  kynges  peas  were  ferinely  kepte  within  the 
cytie.— Fabyan.  Chronycle,  an.  1262. 

But  that  sayinge  disagreeth  to  the  wry  fynge  of  Eutropius, 
for  the  counire  of  Spayne  was  not  subdued  by  hym  tyl] 
after  that  lie  was  Emperour.— Id.  lb.  c.  56. 

Would'st  thou  all  wit,  all  comick  art  survey  ? 
Read  here  and  wonder;  Fletcher  writ  the  play. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.   The  Elder  Brother.  To  the  Reader. 

This  having  heard,  straight  I  again  revolv'd 

The  law  anil  prophets,  starching  what  was  writ 

Concerning  the  Messiah,  to  our  scribes 

Known  partly,  and  soon  found  of  whom  they  spake 

I  am.  Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 

Thus  they  win 

Great  numbers  of  each  nation  to  receave 

"With  joy  the  tidings  brought  from  Heav'n  :  at  length 

Thir  ministry  perfnrm'd,  and  race  well  run, 

Thir  doctrine  and  thir  story  written  left ; 

They  die.  Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii. 

If  of  my  raign  prophetic  writ  has  told, 
That  it  shall  never  end,  so  when  begin 
The  father  in  his  purpose  hath  decreed, 
He  in  whose  hands  all  times  and  seasons  roul. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.iii. 

JEschines  likewise  and  Eubulus  accorded  ;  Hyperides 
also  and  Leosthenes  were  lovers  and  friends;  in  every  which 
couple  the  former  imployed  themselves  in  pleading  and 
speaking  before  the  people,  and  were  writers  and  penmen, 


A  dire  dilemma  !  eiiher  way  I'm  sped, 

If  foes,  they  write ;  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead. 

Pope.  Prol.  to  Satires. 

The  crucifixion  of  Christ  under  Pontius  Pilate,  is  related 
by  Tacitus:  and  divers  of  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances attending  it,  such  as  the  earthquake  and  miraculous 
darkness,  were  recorded  in  the  public  Ruman  registers, 
commonly  appealed  to  by  the  first  Christian  writers  as  what 
could  not  be  denied  bv  the  ai'.vi  rsaries  themselves. 

Clarke.  On  the  Evidences,  Prop.  12. 

Ariosto,  in  his  voyage  of  Astolpho  to  the  moon,  has  given 
us  a  fine  allegory  of  two  swans;  who,  when  time  had  thrown 

ever  in  a  readiness  to  secure  the  best,  and  bear  them  aloft, 
into  the  temple  of  immortality. 

Dryden.  Cleomenes,  Ep.  Ded. 


i'thing,  n.  (       To  twist  or  twine,  to  en- 
Wri'thle,  v.    J  twine,  or  intertwine  ;  to  turn, 
to  contort,  to  distort,  to  enfold. 

Writh-le — seems  formed  upon  writh,  as  wrinkle 
I  upon  wring. 

Also  wvmmen  in  couenable  abite  with  schamefastnesse  & 
i  sobrenesse  araiynge  hemsilff.  not  in  writhun  heeris,  eithir 
in  gold,  eithir  peerlis,  eithir  precious  clootli,  but  that  that 
bicumeth  wymmen  biheetynge  pitee,  bi  goorie  werkis. 

Wiclif.   1  Tymo.  c.  2. 

Doest  thou  looke  arter,  that  Christ  should  heare  the, 
when  thou  callest  him  father, when  thou  writhest  away  from 
the  step-children,  calling  thee  mother. 

Fives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ii.  c.  12, 


olours.  to  kembe,  and  to  brede  with  writhes  of  golde  enter- 
iced  emong  H.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  7. 
As  touchyng  S.  Ambrose,  this  auctor  taketh  a  gTeat  entre- 

lust  nedes  be  a  rule  to  trie  his  othere  wordes  by,  if  any 
light  be  writhed — Bp.  Gardner.  Explication,  fol.  66. 

The  mighty  father  heard  ; 

And  writhed  his  look  toward  the  royal  walls, 
And  lovers  eke,  forgetting  their  good  name. 

Surrey.   Virgtte.  jEneis,  b.  iv. 
And  thou  shall  stand  to  all  posterity, 
The  eternal  ■.  ame  and  laughter,  with  thy  neck 
IVrith'd  to  thy  tail,  like  a  ridiculous  cat. 

B.  Jonson.  S-janus,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 
And  warne  him  not  to  caste  his  wanton  eyne 
On  grosser  bacon,  or  salt  haberdine, 
Or  dried  flichess  of  some  smoked  beeve 
Hang'd  on  a  writhe  with  since  Martin's  eve. 

Bp.  Hall.  Satires,  b.  iv.  Sat.  4. 
A  writhing  away  or  turning  awav  of  the  body. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  50. 

Alas  no  wicked  sprite 

No  writhet'd  witch,  with  spells  of  powrfull  charms 
Or  hellish  herbs  digg'd  in  as  hellish  night. 
Gives  to  thy  heart  these  oft  and  fieri 


that  I  now  write  no  letters  but  of  pla 
d'  ye's. — Pope.   To  Swift,  August  17, 
2212 


The 


P.  Fletcher.  Pis.  Ed.  Eel.  6. 


,  when  he  lookt  upon  hi; 


He  thrust;  and  in  his  shoulder  plung'd  the  sword. 
Then  writh'd  his  hand  ;  and  as  he  drove  it  down, 
Deep  in  his  breast,  made  : 


.  Meta. 


xii. 


WRI'ZZLED.  As  Wrinc-le,  from  wring* 
Writh-le,  from  writh  :  so  also  ivrist-le  or  wrizzle, 
from  wrist  or  wrest. 


WRO'KEN.      See  Wreak. 

WRONG,  adj.  ^  Dut.  Wronck,  Wrongh,  in- 
Wrong,  n.  juria;    Ger.  Wrong,  injustu^ 

Wrong,  v.  injuria,   a  coptorsioDe    juris, 

Wro'nger.  (  Wachter, )  from  Dut.  Wring- 

Wro'nging,  n.  I  hen ;  Ger.  Wring-en;  A.S. 
Wro'ngful.  t  Wring- an.  to  icriiig  or  wrest. 

Wro'ngfully.  The  Fr.Droict  (Junius  ob- 
Wro'nglessly.  serves)  is  from  dirtctus.  nnd 
Wro'nglv.  tort,  from  tortus.  (See  Right.) 

Wro'ngness.  J  "  Wrong  (Tooke)  is  merely 
wrung,  or  wrested  from  the  right  or  ordered— line 
of  conduct." 

Wrong, — unjust,  untrue;  improper,  unsuitable, 
unbecoming.  The  noun  is  the  past  part,  with  a 
subaudition  of  thing,  act,  &c.,  and  the  verb  is 
formed  upon  the  same  past.  part.      To  wrong, — 

To  act  unjustly  or  with  injustice,  or  injury;  to 
injure. 

Gret  wrong  thou  woldest  don  vs. — R.  Gloucester  p-  47. 


Wuh    U-.-n;,,;    A 

Dilexit  Sir  Ac 

&  ther  Steuen  the  kyng  hifor  the  clergie  snore, 

That  if  a  his-Umpnche  vacant  \mt  the  se, 

Thi.;  kyng  no  non  of  his,  suM  chalange  that  of  fe, 

With  trr.jnff  no  with  right,  of  oon  that  fro  him  cam. 

23.  p. 110. 
Pandolf  proued  the  kyng,  in  his  disputeson, 
He  mayivtend  wrongfulle  thing,  &  wild  to  no  reson. 

Id.  p.  211. 
rong  is  his  name 
I'iers  Plonk  man,  p.  15. 

-  And  whanne  mych  fasting  hadde  be,  thanne  Poul  stood 
in  the  myddil  of  hem  and  seide,  a  men  it  bihorte  whanne 
ghe  herden  me  not  to  haue  takun  awei  the  sehip  fro  Crete 
and  gete  this  wrong  and  castyng  out.—  Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  27. 


By  God,  though 


The  A'-r-.-  T.de.  v.  42.-1. 


I  say  that  ther  ben  fill  many  thinges  that  shnln  rt 
you  of  vengeance  taking,  and  make  you  for  to  em 
suffre,  and  for  to  han  paeienee  in  the  ivronges  that  1 
don  to  you. — Id.   Tate  of  Melibeus. 


["hat  wrongly  werke  again  natur 
'lone  such  I  loue. 

Id.  Rom.  of  the 

Jore  sory,  than  the  kynce  was  t 
Was  neuer  man  vpon  this  molde 

Vengeance  take  vpon  this  wrong 

wold 
e.—Gower.  Con.  A. 

I  not  what  other  thyng  shall  ri.;ht. 

But  yet  a] way  some  cause  he  feint 
And  of  his  wrongefull  herte  lie  der 

Be  so  that  he  maie  winne  enough. 

By  theyr  meanes,   Wyllyam,   whii 

deledor  of  y«  pore  people  agayne  extc 
ivas  by  them  put  wroyfutly  to  deih. 


;re  let  in 

beamea  of  ii.  fote  square  to  streine  theym  out  fastened  on 
but  lie  syrtes  at  thends  wyth  two  braces,  the  whych  being 
ones  closed  and  fastned  on  the  wrong  side,  the  stivng'h  of 
the  work  was  so  great,  and  the  thyngs  were  so  framed,  that 
the  greater  viohnee  of  water  that  bare  agavnste  it,  so  much 
the  closer  did  the  ioynts  sliet  &  hold  the  faster  togethi 


Declaryng  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  for  wro; 
vnto   them   of    old    time   by   the   Heluetians,   i 
punished  them  by  battell.—  Id.  lb.  fol.  22. 

By  iustice  ye  shoulde  neyther  hurt,  nor  ivront 

your  pretensed  cause,  of  this  monstrous  sturre 
cre.ise  mens  welth.— Sir  J.  Cheke.  Hurt  of  Sediti 


Ccesar,  fol.  95. 


The 


an  of  a  worldely  spirite  prouideth  for  his 
:  at  al  handes,  yea  euen  with  icronging  o 
-  Udal.  1  John,  c,  4. 


brother. 

He  was  brother  to  the  fair  Helen  queen  of  Corinth,  and 
dearly  esteemed  of  her,  for  his  exceeding  good  parts,  being 
honourably  courteous,  and  wronglessly  valiant. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

•Yet  gainst  this  noble  gentleman,  this  Montague, 


I'.ir  ill  that  I 


ll'm, 


nprehend  all  goodnes: 


That  1 

wo. lis  ii 
•with  hur 


Of  your  \ 


de,  is  conjectured  hy  his 
;  much  delighted)  by  God 


[Tell  shall  unfold, 
you  two,  her  widest  gates, 
th  all  her  kings  ;  there  will 


offspring;  if 
lopu 


er  place. 
for  him  who  wrong'd. 


Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv 
Hold  shepherd  hold,  learn  not  to  be  a  lorongcr 
urn.  $  Flitch.  Tlu  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  iv 
— ■  Do  not  give  thy  self 
on  and  so  idle,  so  open  vile, 
i  wronger  cf  thy  worth — so  low. 

Id.  The  Noble  Gentleman,  Act  i 


WRO 

Wirnesse  the  guiltlessc  blond  pour'd  oft  on  ground, 
The  crowned  often  slaine,  the  slayer  crownd, 
The  sacred  diademe  in  peeces  rent, 
And  purple  robe  gored  with  many  a  wound  ; 
Castles  surpriz'd,  great  cities  sackt  and  brent : 
So  mak'st  thou  kings,  &  gainest  wrongfntl  gouermri' 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  it 
Thus  doth  false  joy  delude  her  wrongfully 
(Sweet  lady)  in  the  thing  •"     " 


Fort 


Tor 


Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i: 
re  he  had  his  rightful]  punishment, 
wrongly  done; 'and  there  he  lost  his  head. 

Id.  lb.  b.  -i 
When  sorrow  dwels  in  such  an  angel  form, 


ny,L 


•tiie  S 


I  look  sad.— Ho 


But  Salius  enters  ;  and  exclaiming  loud 
For  justice,  deafens,  and  disturbs  the  en 

And  pleads  the  prize  is  wrongfully 
Dry  den 


Virgil.  JEncis,  b. 


They  [madmen]  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  lost  the 
faculty  of  reasoning  ;  hut  having  joined  together  some  ideas 
very  wrongly,  they  mistake  them  for  truths,  and  they  err  as 
men  do  that  argue  right  from  wrong  principles. 

■■'  !  '  .     C-         I     i    . 


an  inl'i  irigeriH-nt  or  pvlva'iuii  of  the  civil  rights  which  belong 
to  individuals,  considered  merely  as  individuals  :  public 
wrongs,  or  crimes  and  misdemesnors,  are  a  breach  and 
violation  of  the  public  rights  and  duties,  due  to  the  whole 
community,  considered  as  a  community,  in  it's  social  aggre- 
gate capacity.— Blacks  tone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 


Kothi: 


i  be  more  harmless  than  wagging  your  finger, 
itself,  yet  if  the  finger  rest  against  the  trigger 
of  a  loaded  musUet,  an!  a  man  stand  just  before,  you  cannot 
do  a  wronger  thing,  and  why  ? 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  2S. 

What  a  variety  of  bad  thoughts  do  we  often  encourage, 

which  tend  to  envy,  malice,  pride,  impurity,  self-love  and 

vanity  !  what  wroiignessfs  do  such  thoughts  produce  in  our 

actions,  in  our  tempers,  in  our  behaviour ! 

Treating  those  with  much  regard,  who  are  pleased  to 
treat  God  with  none,  various  methods  may  be  found  of 
sometimes  plainly  declaring,  some  obliquely  intimating, 
the  manifold  wrongness  of  such  expressions. 

Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  32. 

WROTE,  i.  e.  To  Bout,  (qv.) 
For  right  as  a  sowe  wrotelh  in  every  ordure,  so  wroteth 
she  hire  beautee  in  stinking  ordure  of  stnn.es. 

Chaucer.  Persones  Tale. 

WROUGHT.  The  past  part,  of  wyrc-an, 
was  worked,  icorttd,  workt ■  and  this  latter,  by 
substitution  of  h  for  k,  became  worht,  and  by  trans- 
position wroht,  now  written  wrought,  and  used  still 
both  as  past  tense  and  past  part,  of  To  work. 

Wrought  then  is — 

Worked  ;  acted  or  done,  affected  or  effected, 
operated  ;  laboured  ;  practised  ;  formed,  per- 
formed, produced,  executed. 

Seynt  Germay 


Fori 


So  tha' 


prechede. 


,  &  fairc  miracles  wrogte, 
eter  stat  he  hrogte. 

Ii.  Gloucester,  p.  121. 
Fro  Waltham  beforesaid  to  Westraynster  thei  him  brouht, 
Hi  •; •.:■  his  f.nlere  is  laid  in  a  toumbe  wele  wrouht. 

It.  Brunne,  p.  341. 
And  in  the  taking  thei  grucchiden  agens  the  housbonde 


charge  of 
;d  againste 


,  and  thou  haste  made  them  eq 

le  the  burthen  aud  heat  of  the  di 

Bible,  1551. 


All  our  olde  hempe  is  spunne  and  wrought  in  tenne  cables 
from  fifteene  ynches  to  ten  the  least,  and  thirteene  hausera 
from  sixe  ynches  to  three  ynches. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 


;  deep  high 


immense  wraught  o\\ 
Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 
copy  na< 


For  my  design  being  as  well  as  ] 
and  to  give  an   account  of  the  operations  of  the  rmna  m 
thinking  ;  1  could  look  into  nobody's  understanding  but  my 
own,  to  see  how  it  wrought. 

Locke.  Second  Letter  to  the  Bp.  of  Worcester. 

Many  words,  which  seem  to  express  some  art  inn.  signify 
nothing  of  the  action  or  modus  operandi  at  all,  but  barely 
the  effect,  with  some  circumstances  of  the  subject  wrought 
on,  or  cause  operating.— Id.  Hum.   Undersl.  b.  ii.  c.  22. 

WRY,  adj.  \       See   Awry.      From  Writh,  by 
Wry,  v.         >  dropping  the  th. 
Wry'ness.   J       Crooked,  bended,  turned,  (sc. ) 
out  of  a  right  or  straight  line. 

And  oft  they  were  of  nature  complaining, 
For  they  their  members  lacked,  foot  and  hand, 
With  visage  ivry,  and  blind  I  vnderstand. 

Chaucer.  Court  of  Loue. 
This  Phebus  gan  away  ward  for  to  wrien; 
Him  thought  his  wolul  herte  brast  atwo. 


Id.  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17,211. 
i  be  comely 


Aud  in  his  ire  he  1 

Howe  so  his  moutl 
His  worde  sitte  eu 

And  saith  the  won 


The  fyrste  that  came  and  gaue  them  moost  comforte  was 
Henry  erle  of  Lancastre  with  the  wnje  necke,  called  Torte 
colle.—  Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  11. 

Than  the  kyng  wryed  away  fro  hym,  and  comaunded  to 
sende  for  ye  hangman,  and  sayd,  they  of  Calys  had  caused 
many  of  my  me  to  be  slayne,  wherfore  these  shall  dye  in 
likewyse.— Id.  lb.  c.  147. 

The  hyshops  go  about  to  kepe  in  state  stil,  and  hold  vp 
the  Her-rii.  d  partes  of  tlu-ir  power  ( •.vho;,e  building  was  naught, 
and  therfore  hath  wryed  on  the  one  side  longe  ago)  with 
proppes  and  staies,  deuiced  by  man's  brain 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  53. 

Should  I  aspin 


To  forme  a  work 
To  be  that  smith 
With  faire  black 

Row.  Thou  ha 
Then  talks  she  te 

,  I  would  no  more  desire 

than  live,  mark'd  one  of  those, 
eyes  and  haire,  and  a  wry  nose. 

Jonson.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetrie. 
t  hit  it: 
n  times  worse,  and  wryes,  and  wriggles, 

?  ,th*.e  '£? 

Beaum.  .S-  Fletch.   The  Woman's  Prize,  . 


And  cry  filthy  !  filthy  !  simply  uttering  their  own  con- 
dition, and  using  their  wryed  countenances  instead  of  a 
vice,  to  turn  the  good  aspects  of  all  that  shall  sit  near  them, 
from  what  they  behold. 

B.  Jonson.    The  (W  is  Altered,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 


Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  b.  it.  pt.  ii.  §  ( 
Browne. 


;h  to  all   intelligent  persons, _  for  ; 
ague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.i.  Treat.! 


If  e'r  they  call  upon  me, 

I  have  a  pack  of  imj-mo 

Stink  like  a  standing  dit 

Beaum.  &  Fletc 


For  thy  so  as  thou  than  u-ravyhlest, 
\"\ve  shalte  thou  rake  thy  rcwarde 
Of  deadly  peine  here  afterwarde 
In  hell,  whiche  shall  euer  laste.- 


Gower.  Con.  A. 


But  what !  you  cr] . 
pace  !  is  he  supposed  to  proceed  witl 
does  he  miss  of  his  salvation,  if  be 
wry  step  1  God  forbid !— Gilpin,  vol, 


omen  Pleased,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
Christian  never  falter  in  his 
new  and  then  make  a 


Y  A  It 


YAE 


YAW 


Jy«  says  B.  Jonson,  is  rather  an  abbreviation,  or  way  of  short  writing  with  us,  than  a  letter :  for  it  hath  the  sound  of  c  and  s,  or  k  and  *.     It  begins 
no  word  with  us,  but  ends  many:  as  six,  fox,  box.     In  some  cases  it  seems  to  approach  the  sound  of  gz,  as  in  example. 


Y. 


jt.  9  says  B.  Jonson,  is  mere  vowelish  in  our 
tongue,  and  hath  only  the  power  of  i,  even  where 
it  obtains  the  seat  of  a  consonant,  as  in  young, 
younker.  Butler  calls  it  both  an  English  conso- 
nant and  a  Greek  vowel ;  the  latter  sounded  as 
i,  and  rightly  used  in  words  originally  Greek  :  in 
this  agreeing  with  B.  Jonson.  He  adds,  that  the 
force  of  the  consonant  is  seen  in  yarn,  and  there- 
fore it  is  unrightly  named  wi:  which  hath  in  it  the 
force  of  w,  not  y,  for  wi-a-r-n,  soundeth  warn,  not 
yarn ;  but  it  is  rather  to  be  called  yi. 

YACHT.  Dut.  Jaghte,  jaght-schip.  Navis 
praedatoria  incredibilis  celeritatis,  i  Kilian.)  So 
called  (Skinner  and  Lye  suggest,)  from  jaght-en, 
to  hunt,  to  course  or  run  after,  to  hasten ;  and 
applied  to  the  vessel  from  its  aptness  for  speed. 

After  dining  with  Commissioner  Proby,  he  very  obligingly 
ordered  his  yacht  to  carry  us  to  Sheerness,  where  my  boat 
was  waiting  to  take  us  on  board. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  L  c.  1. 

-YARD.  A.  S.  Geard,  past  part,  of  the  v.  Gyrd- 
an,  to  <*ird,  to  surround,  to  inclose.  See  Garden, 
and  Tooke. 

A  place,  surrounded  or  enclosed,  as  church- 
yard, court-yarrf. 

Whanne  Jesus  hadde  seide  these  thingis  he  wente  out 
with  hise  disciplis  ouer  the  stronde  of  Cedron,  where  was  a 
gherd,  into  winch  he  entride  and  hise  disciplis. 

Wiclif.  Jon.  c.  13. 

Me  mette,  howe  that  I  romed  up  and  doun 

Upon  my  body,  and  ban  had  me  ded. 

Chaucer.   The  Nonncs  Preestes   Talc,  v.  15,906. 

They  had  great  leuers  in  their  handis,  the  whiche  they 
founde  in  a  carpenters  yardc,  with  the  whiche  they  gaue 
6uche  strokis  that  men  durst  nat  aproche  to  them. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycte,  vol.  i.  C.  16. 

In  our  time,  in  the  court  of  the  prince  of  Bavaria,  one  of 
the  lions  leaped  down  into a  neighbour's  yard,  where  nothing 
regarding  the  crowing  or  noise  of  the  cocks,  he  eat  them  up 
with  many  other  hens. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  27. 

Know,  dame,  I  dream't  within  my  troubled  breast, 
That  in  our  yard  1  saw  a  murderous  beast, 
That  on  my  body  would  have  made  arrest. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

YARD.  A.  S.  Gyrd ;  Dut.  Garde,  gaerde ;  Ger. 
Gert,  past  part,  of  Gyrwan,  gyrian,  to  prepare. 

A  yard  to  mete  or  measure  with.  A.S.  Met- 
geard, — 

A  mete-yard, — i.  e.  something  prepared  to  mete 


A  yard-wand, — a  wand  prepared.  By  usage, 
mete  and  wand  are  now  omitted.  (See' Tooke.) 
Originally  no  certain  length  was  denoted ;  now, 
three  feet,  of  twelve  inches. 

Sail  yards, — wands,  rods,  to  support  the  sails. 

A  maiden  childe  came  in  hire  compagnie. 

Which  as  hire  lust  she  may  governe  and  gie, 

For  yet  under  the  verde  was  the  maide. 

Chaucer.    The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13,028. 

But  sore  wept  she  [the  Nonne")  if  nn  of  hem  were  dede 

Or  if  men  smote  it  [her  hound]  with  a  uerde  smert. 

Id.   The  Prologue,  v.  149. 

Hoste,  quod  he,  !  am  under  your  yerde. 

Ye  haue  of  us  as  now  the  Governance. 

Id.  The  Cterkes  Prologue,  v.  7898. 


Tho  toke  this  knight  a  yerd  on  honde, 
And  goth  there  as  the  cofers  stonde, 
And  with  thassent  of  euerichone. 
He  leid  his  yarde  vpon  one. 


Gower.  Con.  A,  t 


He  commanded  the  mzyne-yard  to  be  strooke  downe,  and 
to  put  2.  pullies,  on  euery  yard-arme  one  ;  the  hangman 
was  called  and  we  were  witling  to  confesse  our  selues,  for 
he  swore  bv  the  king  he  would  hang  vs. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  493. 

And  it  shall  go  hard. 

But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
And  now  a  breeze  from  shoar  began  to  blow, 
The  sailors  ship  their  oars,  and  cease  to  row; 
Then  hoist  their  yards  a-trip,  and  all  their  sails, 
Let  fall,  to  court  the  wind,  and  catch  the  gales. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  x. 

For  if  I  measure  any  thing  by  a  yard,  I  know  whether 

the  thing  I  measure  be  longer  or  shorter  than  that  supposed 

yard,  though  perhaps  the  yard  I  measure  by  be  not  exactly 

the  standard  ;  which  indeed  is  another  inquiry. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Vnderst.  b.  ii.  c.  2S. 
Next  day  towards  noon,  the  wind  abating,  we  loosed  all 
the  reefs  out  of  the   top-sails,  rigged  another  top-gallant 
mast,  and  got  the  yards  across. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

YARE.  ^  A.S.  Ge-artce,  ready,  quick,  pre- 
Ya'rage.  V pared,  (Somner;)  from  Ge-arwian, 
Ya'rely.  J  gyrwan,  gyrian,  to  prepare.  See 
Arrow,  Yard,  and  Yarn. 
Ready,  prepared,  provided. 
Yare  of  steerage  (in  North,) — provided,  fur- 
nished. 

Yarage, — furniture,  equipment,  tackling. 
This  Tereus  let  make  his  ships  yare. 
And  into  Grece  himself  is  forth  ifare. 

Chaucer.  Legend  of  Philomene. 
Botes.  Heigh  my  hearts,  cheerely,   cheerely  my  harts; 
yare,  yare. — Shakespeare,   Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

In  Ctesar's  flette, 

Are  those  that  often  haue  'gainst  Pompey  fought, 
Their  shippes  are  yare.  yours  heauy. 

Id.  Anthony  §  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 

The  sea  wind  arose,  and  brought  in  a  rough  tide  within 

the  channel!,  which  did  not  hurt  the  Grecian  galleys,  being 

made   low    and   snug,   but   greatly  offended    the    Persian 

galleys,  being  high  cargoed,  heavv  and  not  t/are  of  stereage. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  101. 

A  seeming  mer-majde  steeres  :  the  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower  soft  hands, 
That  yarety  frame  the  office. 

Shakespeare.  Anthony  §  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Casar  seeing  that,  was  a  glad  man,  and  began  a 


,  glad 
:k  irom  me  ngni  wing,  to  anure  tnen 
:  of  the  straight  gulf,  to  the  end  that  1 


n,  tu: 


ght  with 


e  galleys  of  the  enemies,  the 
1  —  ■  t T i  for  their  liignrss,  as  also  for  lack  of 
men  to  row  them.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  777. 

YARN.  A.S.  Geam;  past  part,  of  Gynv-an, 
ayri-an,  (to  rare,)  to  prepare,  to  make  ready. 
"See  Toohe. 

Cotton,  silk,  wool,  prepared  (by  spinning). 
There  are  about  2G  wind-mils  about  it,  and  the  commo- 
dities of  it  arecntton  wooll.  cotton  yarne,  mastike,  and  some 
ol.  ii.  p.  283. 
aine  the  end  (as  it  were)  of  a 


LliTi  — Ilackiuyl      Voutiiji 


idinirs   to   and   fro  (I    n 

rily,  according  to  that  which  is  most  likely  and  pn 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  453. 
2214* 


Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  Ii 

ut  one  small  portion  of  the  twine, 

aong  the  rubbish  may  they  sweep, 
i  the  yarn  of  some  old  miser's  heap. 

Dryden.  Palamon  $  Arcite, 


YA'RROW.  A.  S.  Gearewe  ;  Dut.  Garwe, 
millefolium.      See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

Touching  millefoile  or  yarrow,  which  the  Greekes  call 
myriophyllon,  and  we  in  Latine  millefolium  :  it  is  an  hearbe 
growing  up  with  a  tender  and  feeble  stalke,  like  in  some 
sort  unto  fewell,  and  charged  with  many  leaves,  whereupon 
it  tooke  the  name :  it  groweth  in  moores  and  fennie 
grounds  :  used  to  very  good  purpose  and  with  singular  suc- 
cesse  in  curing  of  wounds. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.xxiv.  c.  16. 

He  fumitory  gets,  and  eye-bright  for  the  eye ; 

The  yarrow,  wherewithall  he  stops  the  wound-roadc  gore. 
Drayton.  Poly-Qlbion,  s.  13. 

YATE,  i.e.  Gate,  (qv.) 

YAW,  i.  e.  the  jaw,  or  chaxo.     See  Junius. 

YAW.  A  yaw  is  that  unsteady  motion  which 
a  ship  makes  in  a  great  swell,  when,  in  steering, 
she  inclines  to  the  right  or  left  of  her  course, 
(Gifford.) 

O  the  yaws  that  she  will  make! 

Look  to  your  stern,  dear  mistress,  and  steer  right. 
Here's  that  will  work  as  high  as  the  Bay  of  Portugal. 

Massinger.  A  very  Woman,  Act  iii.  EC.  5, 

YAWL,  i.  e.  To  yell. 

There  were  gorgons  fell. 

There  howling  Scillas  yawting  round  about, 

There  serpents  hisse,  there  seu'n  mouth'd  hydraes  fell. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b,  iv.  s.  5. 

YAWL.  Ihre  has  Julie,  scapha,  navigiolurn, — 
which  Rudbeekius  derives  from  Julka,  vaeillare,  a 
word  with  which  Ihre  professes  himself  to  be  un. 
acquainted.  He  refers  to  the  Low  Lat.  Agyale, — 
in  Du  Cange,  a  kind  of  fishing-boat.  Mr.  Thomson 
seems  to  think,  is  the  same  kind  of  boat  as  that 
called  the  Jolly-hoaX. 

The  master  of  the  Pink,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  them, 
sent  his  yawl,  who  brought  them  on  board. 

Anson.   Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

This  was  a  great  misfortune,  as  the  pinnace  being  detained 
on  shore,  we  had  no  boat  on  beard  but  a  four-oared  yawl ! 
the  yawl,  however,  was  immediately  manned  and  sent  to 
;. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  2. 


YAWN,  v.  "J  A.S.Cin-an.gan-ian,gcon-an; 
Yawn.  n.  i  Dut.  G/uenen  ;  Ger.  Gien-en, 
Yawning,  n.  jhisccrc,  hiare,  oscitare,  to  open 
Ya'wninglt.  J  the  yaws,  jaws,  or  chaws. 
To  gape,  to  open :  applied  to  the  opening  oT 
the  mouth — (through  drowsiness.) 

For  they  require  to  haue  an  hearer  neyther  grosse  Of 
capacitee  and  vnderstandyng,  nor  Uiat  when  he  shoulde 
geue  eare,  wyll  stande  gnpyng  and  yaning  as  though  he 
were  more  then  halfe  in  slepe.—  Vdal.  Luke,  c.  8. 


That  to  the  scull  a 


to  proue  his  late  renewed  l 
ndishing  his  bright  deaw  b 
ested  scalpe  so  sore  did  • 


YE 

The  crocodiles  not  only  know  the  voice  of  the  priests 
•when  they  call  unto  them,  and  endure  to  be  handled  and 
stroked  by  them,  but  aUo  pawn  and  offer  their  teeth  unto 
them  to  be  picked  and  cleansed  with  their  hands. 

Holland    Plutarch,  p.  791. 

Heare  this  then  yee  ignorant  and  seduced  soules  that 
measure  your  devotions  by  number,  no',  by  weight;  or  that 
leaning  upon   your  idle  elbow  yawningly  p.itier  out  those 

Bp.  Hall.   The  Hypocrite. 
And  rais'd  his  tardy  head,  which  sunk  again, 
And  sinking  on  his  bosom  knock'd  his  chin  ; 

(And  asking  yawn'd)  for  what  intent  slu?  crime. 

Drydeu.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  X. 
'tis  the  friendly  yawn  of  death  for  me ; 
significant  i 


And  that  dumb 
Invites  m 

Shall  rest, 


i  where  I  alone 


Covgreve.  Mourning  Bride 


Thus  did  the  gentle  hind  her  fable  end, 
Nor  would  the  panther  blame  it,  nor  commend ; 
But,  with  affected  yawn  in  gs  at  the  close, 
Seem'd  to  require  her  natural  repose. 

Dryden.  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
Dark  was  the  night ;  it  was  that  hour 
When  Terrour  reigns  in  fullest  pow'r, 
When  as  the  learn'd  of  old  have  said, 
The  yawning  grave  gives  up  her  dead. 

Churchill.  Ghost,  b.  iii. 

YE.  -\  Goth.  Jus,  vos ;  A.S.Ge,juk,eow, 
You.  V  vos,  cower,  vester;  Dat.Ghu;  Ger. 
Yotjr.  j  Jhr. 

Ye  and  you  are  commonly  called  pronouns  of 
the  second  person  in  the  plural  number,  and  are 
used  by  the  person  speaking  (the  first  person)  for 
or  instead  of  the  names  (the  nouns)  of  the  persons 
to  whom  he  speaks. 

It  is  also  commonly  addressed  to  a  single 
person. 

For  the  etymology,  see  Who. 
Sire  emperour,  quoth  the  erl  tho,  ne  be  ge  nogt  so  hold. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  5S. 
Mi  leue  frende,  to  telle  170?/,  as  this  heye  men  me  bede, 
Beter  wille  iche  habbe  to  wepe,  than  to  do  other  dede. 

Id.  p.  99. 
And  ge  mow  hym  make  goure  kyng,  wen  ge  time  seth. 


Id. 


'  quath  the  king,  "vat 
"  quath  Pandulf. 
"  Nou  icholle,"  quath  the  king, 
Ze  mowe  me  makie  suerie,  wa1 


ihr-.l  . 


■Id.  lb. 
mowe  thretin  ynou, 
'id.  p.  501. 
I  kan  not  telle  gow  win  that  werre  was  reised  aloft. 

R.Brunne,  p.  245. 
Men  say  in  gour  tuo  londes  ere  men  of  grete  resoun. 

Id.  p.  315. 
And  ich  shal  sende  gou  myselue  Seynt  Michel  royn  aungel 
That  no  devel  shal  gou  dere.  ne  despeir  in  goure  deyenge. 
And  sende  goure  soules  ther  ich  myself  dwelle. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  149. 
Beth  ywar  ge  wismen.—  Id,  p.  149. 

And  seide  do  ye  penaunce,  for  the  kyngdom  of  hevenes 
Bhal  neigh.—  Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  3. 

ido  the  law  or  the  pro- 


ngtw 


lentuous  than  of  Scribis  and   Farisees  ye  schal  : 
Qto  the  kyngdom  of  hevenes.— Id.  lb. 
But  be  your  word  ghe  ghe,  nay  nay.— Id.   lb. 


j 
That 


herfore  wolen  ghe  that  1  delyu 
— Id.   Jon.c.  18. 


lawe.— Id.  lb. 
and  seyde  to  alie  me 


hou  the  kyng  of 
and  deme  ghe 


ut  a  stronger  than  Y  schal  come  aftir  me,  of  whom 
it  worthi  to  unbynde  the  lace  of  his  schoon,  he  schal 
you  in  the  Holy  Gost  and  tier.— Id.  Luk,  c.  3. 

answered  and  sayde  to  them  all :  I  baptyse  you  with 

I  am  not  worthy  to  vnlouse  :  he  wil  baptyse  you 
i  Holy  Goost,  andwyth  fyre.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 


but  he  that  schal 
Hooly  Goost  and 


.  hes 


I  baptise  you  i 


fire.— Wiclif.  Matt 

I  baptise  you  in  ■ 

that  commeth  after 

Holye  Goost  &  with  fyre.— Bible'  1551  JYbl 


token  of  repentaunce  :  but  he 

nightier  then  I,  whose  shoes  I 

11  baptise  you  with  the 


Therfore  do  ye  worthi  frutys  of  penaunce,  and  bigynne 
ye  not  to  seye  we  han  a  fadir  Abraham,  for  Y  seye  to  you 
that  God  is  myghti  to  reise  of  these  stoones  the  sones  of 
Abraham.—  Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  3. 

And  yesilff  as  quicke  stcones  be  ye  aboue  bildid  into  spi- 
ritual housis  and  an  hooli  preesthod  to  offre  spiritual  sacri- 
fices acceptable  to  God  by  Jesu  Crist.— id.  1  Petir,  c.  2. 


Ye  gon  to  Canterbury :  God  you  spede 
The  blisful  martyr  quite  you  youre  mede. 

Chaucer.   The  Prologue,  ' 
But,  and  ye  vouchesauf  to  techen  me 
This  noble  craft  and  this  subtiltee 
I  wol  be  your  in  all  that  ever  I  may. 

Id.   The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  1 


Lord,  all  li 

My  child  and  I,  with  hei 

Ben  youres  all,  and  ye  may  saue  or  spill, 

Your  owen  thing  :  werketh  it  after  your  i 


■  two  so  well  imet 


Id.  Troitus,  b.  ii.  V.  5S". 


Right  as  ye  woll,  so  woll  I.  Gower.  Con.  A. 

Thus  am  I  yours  for  euermo.  Id.  lb. 

Till  at  the  laste  longe  and  late 
He  saide  :  O  ye  my  Hues  hele, 

in  my  quarele. 


Therfore,  lordinges,  I  have  after  0 
For  to  come  to  my  parliment, 
To  wite  of  your  counsayle. 


-Id.  lb.  b.: 


King  of  Tars,  vol.  ii. 


-Id.  Geste  of  King-  Horn,  vol.  H. 


Al  this  lond  shal  1 

Byfore  that  our  kyng  was  ded, 

He  spek  ase  mon  that  wes  in  care, 
Clerkes,  knyhtes,  barons,  he  sayde, 

Y  charge  ow  by  oure  sware  [oath]. 

Percy.  Death  of  K.  Edw.  I.  vol.  ii. 

Faire  knight,  borne  under  happie  starre. 

Who  see  your  vanquisht  foes  before  you  lye 
"Well  worthie  be  you  of  that  armory. " 
Wherein  y  have  great  glory  wonne  this  day, 
And  proov'd  your  strength  on  a  strong  enimie  ; 
Your  first  adventure  :  many  such  I  pray. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

And  as  for  titles,  be  they  rogue  or  rascal, 
Or  what  your  worships  fancy,  let  them  pass, 

As  transitory  things  ;  they  are  mine  to-day, 

B.  Jonson.  Stable  of  News,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 


YEAN,  v.  ">      A.S.  Ean-ian,   to  eane,  or  (as 
Ye'anling.  f  some  speak)  to  y eane ;  see  Ean. 
To  bring   forth,  as  the  ewe  doth   her  lambe, 
(Somner. ) 

I  love  thee  better  than  the  carefull  ewe, 


The 


>  that  is  of  1 
£  Flelch.  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Ac 

hurried  1 


Tuck.  Would  they,  wise  Clarion,  wei 
With  envetise  and  rage,  when  to  their  store 
They  add  the  poor  man'-,  uvunlit.-t!.  and  dare  sell 
Both  fleece  and  carcass,  not  gi'ing  him  the  fell  ! 

B.  Jonson.  Sad  Shepherd,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

As  when  a  vultur  on  Imaus  bred, 

Whose  snowie  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 

Dislodging  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey 

To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs  or  yeanling  kids 

On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  the  springs 

Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 
And  this  you  see  I  scarcely  drag  along, 
Who  yeaning  on  the  rocks  has  left  her  young  ; 
The  hope  and  promise  of  ray  failing  fold. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  Past.  1. 
^—  Let  Michael's  feast 
Commemorate  the  deed,  lest  the  cold  hand 
Of  winter  pinch  too*  hard  the  new  yean'd  lamb. 

Dodsley.  Agriculture,  c.3. 
2215 


messts,  annona,  from  cera,  metere,  to  reap.  The 
root  may  be  the  A.S.  Erian,  ge-erian,  arare;  and 
year  intended  to  mark  the  time  of  ploughing; 
and  then  the  interval  between  the  times  of 
ploughing  in  one  season  and  the  next. 

See  the  quotations  from  North  and  Ferguson. 

In  treuthe  Y  seye  to  you,  that  manye  v/ydewis  weren  in 
the  dayes  of  Helye  the  profete  in  Israel  :  whanne  heven  was 
closid  thre  yeer  and  sixe  monethes,  whanne  greet  hunger 
was  maadin  al  the  erthe.—  Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  4. 

But  I  tell  you  of  a  trueth,  manye  wydowes  were  in  Israel 
in  the  dayes  of  Helyas,  when  heauen  was  shut  thre  yeres,  $t 
great   famishment  was   thorow  out  atf 


nde.—  Bible,  1551.  76. 


ben  as  grene, 
Marchantes  Tale. 


Fnr  Supplant  with  his  slye  cast 
Full  ofte  hapneth  for  to  mowe 
Thyng,  whichn  another  man  had  sowe, 


A,  l 


:o  yere.— Gower.  Con.A.b.  U 

In  the  accomptynge  of  the  yeres  of  the  worlde,  from  tha 
crcacion  of  Adam,  vnto  the  incarnacion  of  Crist,  been  manj 
and  sundry  oppynyons.— Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  1. 

Syr  Roger  Mortymer,  had  great  lades  in  Ingland,  to  the 
sume  of  vii.  cli.  of  rent  yerely. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  15. 
And  wee  haue  commanded,  that  there  shall  not  be  taken 
of  them  no  yeercly  rent,  nor  no  maner  of  custcme,  taxe, 
rent  or  any  other  dutie  whatsoeuer  for  those  houses. 

Hachluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  472. 
In  these,  and  like  delights  of  bloody  game 
He  trained  was,  till  riper  yeeres  he  raught. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  C, 
A  yearehj  solemne  feast  she  wonts  to  make 
The  day  that  first  doth  lead  the  yeare  around  ; 
To  which  all  knights  of  worth  and  courage  bold 
Presort,  to  heare  of  strange  adventures  to  be  told. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  0.  2. 
For  the  Romans 

moneths'for  their 
Grecians  have  but 


beginning  had  but  ten  moneths  in 
barbarous  people  make  but  three 
And  the  Arcadians  emongst  the 
loneths  for  their  year.     The  Acar- 
nanians  have  six  to  the  year ;  and  the  ./Egyptians  had  but 
one  moneth  to  their  year,  and  afterwards  they  made  four 
moneths  for  their  year. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  CO. 
Cor.  I  thought  once, 
Considering  their  forms,  age,  manners  of  deaths. 
The  nearness  of  the  places  where  they  fell, 
To  have  parallel'd  him  with  great  Alexander, 
For  both  were  of  best  features,  of  high  race, 
Year'd  but  to  thirty,  and,  in  foreign  lands, 
By  their  own  people  alike  made  away. 

B.  Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act  i.  ic.  1. 
As  yet  the  tremhling  year  is  unconfirm'd,! 
Ami  winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze, 
Chills  the  pale  morn,  and  bids  his  driving  sleets 
Deform  the  day  delightless.— Thomson.  Spring. 
Yearly  thy  herds  in  vigour  will  impair; 
Recruit  and  mend  'em  with  thy  yearly  care. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  HI. 
Oh  lasting  as  those  colours  may  they  shine, 
Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line; 
New  graces  yearly  like  thy  works  display, 
Soft  without  weakness,  without  glaring  gay. 

Pope.  Ep.  to  Mr.  Jetvas, 


5  hours,   forty  ei^ht  1 


the  -ailing  yoke.— Pop*, 
the  sun's   revolution    in   the 
lii'ch  contains  365  days, 


57  j 


the  1 


The  reports  are  < 


1  a  regular  series  from  the  reign 
inclusive  ;  and  from  his  time  to 
ere  taken  by  the  prothonotaries, 
t,  at  the  expence  of  the  crown, 
ience  they  s      " 


of  king  Edward  the  secon 
that  of  Henry  the  eighth 

and  published  annually,  ' 

of  the  year-oooics. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  Introd.  $  3* 


Ye'arnpul, 


YEL 
"\        See  To   Earse  :    also  the 
V  quotation   from    Piers    Plouh- 

i  run  after,  to  pursue,  to 


YEARN,  v. 

V  quotatior 
so.  n.  J  man  in  v.  Well;  A.  S.  Geornian, 


gyrnan  ;  i.e.Ge-yrn- 
seek  after. 

To  long  after,  or  for;  to  pant  after,  to  desire  or 
covet  eagerly  or  anxiously  ;  to  be  deeply,  pain- 
fully anxious ;  grievously  affected. 

But  of  hire  songe,  it  was  as  loud  and  yerne, 

As  any  swalow  sitting 


Chaucer.  Mi, 


Tale,  v.  3258. 


Laieng  of  ratsbane,  sperewort,  crowfoot,  and  such  like 
vnio  their  whole  members,  thereby  to  raise  pitifull  and 
odious  *ire>,  and  mooue  the  harts  of  the  goers  by  such 
places  where  they  lie,  to  yerne  at  their  miserie,  and  tliere- 
vpon  bestow  large  atmesse  vpon  them. 

Hotinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  C,  10. 


■  For  he  would  1 


The  lyon  stoop* 
(A  lesson  hard) 
Leaue  roaring, 


The  Danphin  nding  id  their  sight, 

And  Bourbon's  forces  of  the  field  not  clear; 
Those  yearning  cries  that  from  the  carriage  came, 
His  blood  yet  hot,  more  highly  doth  inflame. 

Drayton.  Battle  of  Agincourt. 
Dec.  What  must  you  do.  sir? 
Jud    I  must  i\o  that  my  heart-strings  y.m  to  do  : 
But  my  word's  past. 

Beaum.  8c  Fletch.  Bonduca,  Act  ii.  it  4. 

Oftimes  when  Giles  doth  find 

Harsh  siyht  at  limne,  Giles  wisheth  he  were  blind ; 
All  this  doth  Joan :  or  that  his  ](mg-peam'd  life 
Were  quite  out-spun  ;  the  like  wish  hath  his  wife. 

B.  Jonson,  Epig.  42. 
of  bowels,  whether  to  those  carelesse 
mot  so  much  as  complaine  of  their 
g   corruptions,   hut  applaud    themselves    in    the 
of  their  owne  brutish  sensuality,  as  if  thc-v  had 
renant  with  death,  an  agreement  with  hell;  or 
o  our  poore  seduced  brethren,  that  are  nurseled 
up  in  an  invincible  ignorance  of  truth  ;  and  are  held  downe 
with  the  imperious  swav  ot  a:.'  i>  hr:-;i.:n  usurpation. 

Bp.  Halt.  St.  Paul's  Combat,  pt.  i. 


Ofpittyand  t 


whether, 


YEL 

A  frightful  or  hideous  cry,  as  of  wild  and  Savage 
beasts  ;  a  cry  of  ravening,  of  terror,  fte.  ;  a  howl. 

Doith  now  ye  riche  men.  wepith  ye  yellynge  in  youre 
wrechidnessis  that  schulen  come  to  you. 

Wiclif.  James,  c.  5. 


Whyle  he  was  occupyed  in  his  prayer,  the  sayd  company 
of  fendes  returned  with  yellynge  and  cryinge.  shewynge  to 
hym  that  thorough  his  prayer,  the  aungelles  of  God  hadde 
im  iheyra  the  soule  of  Edwyn. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  192. 

There  is  in  Islande  (quoth  he)  mount  Hecla,  being  of  as 
dreadfull  a  depth  as  any  va^te  gulfe,  or  as  hell  its-elfe,  «  lii  h 
resoundeth  with  lamentable,  and  miserable  yellings,  that 
the  noise  of  the  crvers  may  be  heard  for  the  space  of  a  great 
league  round  about.— Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  560. 
With  wailing  great,  and  women's  shrill  yelling 
The  roofs  gan  roar ;  the  air  resound  with  plaint. 

Surrey.   Firgile.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 
The  cruell  wound  enraged  him  so  sore, 
That  loud  he  yelled  for  exceeding  paine  ; 
As  hundred  ramping  lyons  seem'd  to  rore, 
Whom  reuenous  hunger  did  thereto  constraine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 
Iago.  Doe,  with  like  timerous  accent,  and  dire  yell, 
As  when  (by  night  and  negligence)  the  fire 
Is  spied  in  populous  citties. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
When  after  goes  the  cry,  with  yellings  loud  and  deep, 
That  all  the  forest  rings,  and  every  neighbouring  place  : 
\nd  there  is  not  a  hound  but  falleth  to  the  chace. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13. 

Unmanly  dread  invades 

The  French  astony'd ;  straight  their  useless  arms 

They  quit,  and  in  ignoble  flight  confide, 

Unseemly  yellings,  distant  hills  return 

The  hideous  noise.  J.  Philips.  Blenheim. 


YEO 

■  shall  not  cooler  I  will  incense  Ford  to 


He  burns  the  leaves  ;  the  scorching  blast  invades 

The  tender  corn,  and  shrivels  up  the  blades: 

Or  suffering  not  their  yvlh-w  beards  to  rear. 

He  tramples  down  the  spikes,  and  intercepts  the  year. 

Drydcn.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  viil. 

And  the  bruised  madder  itself  being  drenched  with  the 
like  alcazite  solution,   exchanged  also   its    yellownets    for 
a  redness.—  Boyle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  750. 
Angellina.  does 


I  the  dark  welkii 


Id.  Cid.r.  h 


upon  inward  mourning  i 


"  And  when  the  dead,  by  cruel  tyrant's  spite. 

Lie  out  to  rav'nous  birds  and  beasts  expos'd, 

His  ijcarnfnll  heart  pitying  that  wretched  sight, 

In  seemly  graves  their  weary  flesh  enclos'd." 

P.  Fletcher.  Purple  Island, 
The  first  [letters]  which 
be  thought  the  production  o 
with  the  generous  yenrnings  of  distress  in  a  manly  temper, 
which  is  above  the  relief  of  tears.— Spectator,  No.  95. 

I  had  not  till  then  the  notion  of  the  yearnings  of  heart 
which  a  man  has  when  he  sees  his  child  do  a  laudable 
thing,  or  the  sudden  damp  which  seizes  him  when  he  fears 
he  will  act  something  unworthy.— Id.  No.2G3. 

As  the  tall  stag 

Unharhour'd  by  the  woodman  quits  his  layre, 
And  flies  the  yerning  pack  which  close  pursue, 
So  they  not  bowsy  dread  th'  approaching  foe. 

/.  Philips.  Cerealia. 

YE'DDING.       Perhaps  gestes,    or   story-tell- 
ings, (Tyrwhitt.)      Gaddings,  (Skinner.) 
Of  yeddinges  he  bare  utterly  the  pris. 

Chaucer.  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  238. 

YEDE.  >      i.  e.  Go-ed,  node.     We  should  now 
Yode.      J  say, — went.      Ycad, — to  go. 
Wherof  the  by  s shop  beynge  gladde  and  fayne,  yode  vnto 
f  the  sayd  herdman,  the  whiche  receyued  hym 
iQte.—Fu/jyan.   Chronycle,  c.  83. 

i  the  knight  this  lady  yede  aloofe, 
lull  hei-elfV  with  drawe  aside, 
nee  she  might  behold  that  battailes  proofe 
•e  safe  from  danger  far  descride. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 
—  Tho  to  him  yode, 


This  preparation  so  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and 
efficacious  in  its  event,  was  obstructed  by  the  utmost  power 
of  that  noisy  faction  which  has  too  long  filled  the  kingdom 
sometimes  with  the  roar  of  empty  menace,  and  sometimes 
with  the  yell  of  hypocritical  lamentation. 

Johnson.  Falkland  Iilmth. 

Unutterable  anguish ! 

Guilt  and  Despair,  pale  spectres,  grin  around  me. 
And  stun  me  with  the  yellings  of  damnation  ! 

Id.  Irene,  Act  v.  sc.  9. 


YF/LLOW,  < 
Ye'llow,  r. 
Ye'llow,  V. 
Ye'llowish. 

Yf.'i 


A.  S.    Ge-aleice.       The 

A.S.  Ge-alged  (Somner)  is 
coloured,  painted,  tawned, 
sun-burnt:  and  this  past 
part,  of  the  verb  Ge-ah 


the  h-.u-e 


'""  Brat  ii  ■!■  re  abroad  ; 

And  afterwards,  on  what  adventure  now  he  rode. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  8. 
And  did  thermelues  vnto  their  iourney  dight. 
°  >  forth  they  yode,  and  forward  softly'pased, 

to  view  had  been  an  vncouth  sight; 
way  the  prince  on  foot  had  traced, 

t  embraced. 
Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

iLL,  v.  ^  A.  S.  G),llan,  yiell-an,  clamare, 
r>  call  out,  clamorously.  (See 
Call,  Gale,  &c.)  Applied  to— 


That  i 
How  a 
The  ladies  both'on  horse,  together  f 


YELL,  v.     \ 
Yell,  ».         J.  1 
Ye'lling,«J   i 


to  kindle,  appears  to  have  been  softened  into  Ge- 
alewe;  and  hence  njso  the  It.  Giallo,  Pr.  Giulne, 
■  jaune.  ( See  Toohe.)  The  Lat.  Flammeus,  and 
\flavus,  are/ame-colourerL     Brown  is  the  colour 

of  things  burned  :   and  yellow — 
1      The  colour  of  flame:   (a  golden  colour.)     See 

Gold, 
i       His  colour  was  betwix  tf  el  we  and  red. 

Chaucer.   The  Nonnes  Preesles  Tale,  v.  15,909. 
Kow  vouchsafe  this  day  or  it  be  night, 
That  1  of  you  the  blissful  sowne  may  here, 
Or  see  your  colour  like  the  sunne  bright, 
That  of  yetownes  had  neuer  pere. 

Id.   T.  Occletie  to  his  empty  Purse. 

Also  your  lordship  shall  vnderstand  that  the  coastes  of  the 
sea  throughout  all  the  world,  I  haue  coloured  with  yellow, 
for  that  it  may  appeare  that  all  that  is  within  the  line 
coloured  y/lotc.  is  to  he  imagined  to  be  maine  land  or 
islands  :  and  all  without  the  line  so  coloured  to  bee  sea, 
whereby  it  is  easie  and  lipht  to  know  it. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  216. 

An  apple  also  which  first  is  grene  waxeth  not  sodely 
yelowe,  but  first  it  is  somewhat  white  betwene  grene  and 
yelowe  indifferent.—  Fisher.   A  Godlie  Treatise,  §c. 

This  fleete  departing  forth  of  the  hauen  of  Lima,  and 
sayling  SOO  leagues  westward  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  found 
certaine  islands  in  elenen  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  equi- 
norcial  inhabited  with  a  kind  of  people  of  a  yellowish  com- 
plexion, and  all  naked,  whose  weapons  are  bowes  and 
arrowes,  and  darts.— Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  802. 

So  should  my  pspen  yelionAd  with  my  age. 

Be  scorn'd  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongue 

Shakespeare,  son.  17. 
The  second  is  the  cheat  or  wheaton  bread,  so  named  bi- 

cause  the  colour  therof  resembleth  the  graie  or  yellowish 

wheate,  being  cleane  and  well  dressed. 


Of  wit  and  beauty,  though  now  hid  from  sight. 
That  like  the  sun  lev'n  while  eclips'd)  she  casts 
A  yellowness  upon  all  faces. 

Dryden.  Rival  Ladies,  Act  fii. 
Must  it  be  ever  thus  ?  or  may  the  hand 
Of  mighty  labour  drain  their  gusty  lakes. 
Enlarge  the  brightening  sky.  and,  peopling,  warm 
The  opening  valleys,  and  the  yellowing  plai 
Dyer.   Tin 


■  Fleece,  b.  iv. 


YELP,  v.  I      A.S.  Ge-alp-an,  from    Gi-eU-an, 
Yelp.  n.      f  to  yell.      Yelp  is  applied  to — 
The  short,  sharp,  bark  of  a  dog,  fox,  c*c.  ;  of  a 
young  dog  ;    to  any  similar  noise. 

Wo  was  Bile  his  comforth,  of  sorow  mot  he  yip. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  41. 

And  then  he  hath  truly  supposed. 

That  he  him  maie  of  nothyng  yelpe, 

But  if  so  be  tho  worries  helpe, 

"Which  as  the  woman  hath  him  taught. 

G'.tcer.   Con.  A.  b  i. 

But  none  of  hem  can  helpe  after  my  will, 

And  also  well  1  might  sit  stiile. 

As  praie  vnto  mv  ladie  of  any  helpe: 

Thus  wote  I  not  wherof  my  selfe  to  yelpe.— Id.  lb.  b.  Tiff. 

Marke  now  in  reading  this  oracion,  how  Winchester 
runneth  a  rashe  bethle-brained  hoiid.  minding  more  his 
dinner  than  hys  game,  and  rushynge  he  careth  not  which 
nay,  so  he  be  yrlpinge. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  Tr. 


Obedience,  To  the  Reader. 


And  whilst  the  eager  dogs  upon  the  : 


Boy.  Your  Perseus  is  come  master,  that  will  destroy 

The  very  comfort  of  whose  presence  shuts 
The  monster  hunger  from  your  wiping  guts. 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  The  Woman-Hater,  Act  i.  sc.  2- 

King.  Bear  to  the  dungeon  those  rebellious  slaves, 
Tli'  ignoble  curs,  that  yelp  to  fill  the  cry. 
And  spend  their  mouths  in  barking  tyranny. 

Howe.  Mourning  Bride,  Act  iv. 

If  they  were  at  a  fault,  and  an  old  hound  of  reputation 
onened  but  once,  he  was  immediately  followed  by  the  whole 
cry;  while  a  raw  dog,  or  one  who  was  a  noted  liar,  might 
have  yelped  his  heart  out,  without  being  taken  notice  of. 

Spectator,  No.  116. 

If  slavery  be  thus  fatally  contagious,  how  is  it  that  we 
hear  the  loudest  yelps  for  liberty  among  the  drivers  of 
negroes?— Johnson.   Taxation  no  Tyranny. 


YEO'MAN.  ^       Lyede# 

Yeo'manly.     >  inhabitant  r 
Yeo'manry.  J  prefers  Get 


derives  from  Gaanat 

_e.    Spclmaa 

Gro))ga,    a  young  man, 

hich  Smith  discountenances  :   he  also  (  Spelman) 

suggests  Gemen,  common  ;   and  this  is  adopted  by 

Verstegan.      See  the  quotation  from  him. 

A  yeman  hadde  he,  and  servantes  no  mo 

At* that  time,  for  him  lustf  to  lideso, 

And  he  was  ciadde  in  cote  and  node  of  grene. 


The  horse  eke  that  his  yeman  rode  upon, 
So  swatie,  that  unm-liies  micU  he  gon. 

Id.    Chunonei   FfMOAttei  Prologue,  y 

How  manye  goodly  and  bolde  ^m*n»*  hath  it  broughte  1 

nto   thefte,  wherby  they  haue   preiiet.ted    the   course  of  j 

ature,  and  dyed  by  the  ordre  of  lawes  miserably. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Governor,  I 

What  a  yeoman  is  1  Inue  declared,  but  from  wh 


neighlKHUS  —Smith.  Commonwealth,  b.  i.  c.  2* 
I  call  him  a  yeoman  whom  our  lawes  doe 
hominem,  a  word  familiar  in  wriu  and  enquc 
free  man  borne  English,  and  may  dispend  of  ] 
land  in  yeerely  reuenue  to  the  summe  ot  il.  s. 


YES 

i  themoderne  Teutnnicke  ^ 


nd  varying  yet 
i.  And  seeing 
■man  is  rightly 


yerslegan.  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  C.  10. 
!  yeomanrie,  of  whom 


r  sequele,  the  labou 


■.shed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 


e    ineUneholy  to  see    his    ysnwanly  1 
B.Jonson.    Every  Man  out  <>f  his  h 


Th'  appo 


Two 


vny  yeomen  of  1 


X  night  he  heard; 
prepar'd 


Dryden.  Siyismonda  §•  Gttiscardo. 

To  the  great  city  drove,  !'r.un   Devon's  plain, 

And  his  deep  leathern  pocket  bagg'd  with  gold. 

A  yeoman  is  he  that  hath  free  land  of  forty  shillings  by 
he  year;   who  was  antientlv  thereby  qinlified  lo  serve  on 


YERK,  v.  >      i.e.    To  Jerk,  (qv.) 
Yerk,  n.     S      To  strike,  to  throw  out. 
How  now  my  masters  (quoth  he),  what  if  an 


There  be  devils  da 


■  tir 


ave,  hey  day,  hey  day, 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.   The  Sea-Voyage,  Act  i. 

:ing  trised  up  in  this  manner,  their  riders 
cries  behind  them  and  some  with  whips  in 

l  ground.—  North.   Plutarch,  p.  504. 

i.  e.  Iron,  irony. 

A  Brief  Supputatinn. 


Are  more  immediately  the  Fr.  sing. 

Yka  f  Aye .  have  thou,  and  Ayez,  have  ye. 
But  Tooke  still  considers  them  to  be  the  impera- 
tive of  a  verb  of  northern  extraction,  and  Aye, 
and  yen,  to  mean. — have  it,  possess  it,  enjoy  it; 
and  Yes,  to  be  Ay  es,  have,  possess,  enjoy  that. 
(See  As.)  This  northern  verb  is  probably  the 
A.S.Aqnn,  Goth.  Aitj-an,  to  have,  hold  or  possess. 
(See  Owe.)      Yes,  is  used  to  denote— 

Assent  or  consent;   affirmation  or  confirmation. 


Yet.  you  despise  the  man  to  hooks  cor 
Who  from  his  study  rails  at  human  k 
Tho'  what  he  learns  he  speaks,  and  m 
Some  gen'ral  maxims,  or  be  right  by  c 


And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay. 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray? 
Yes,  prattlers,  yes.     The  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower. 

Scott.  Marmion,  c.  1.  Introd. 

YE  ST.  \      A.  S.  Ystig,  stormy,  tempestuous; 

Ye'sty.  f  Yst,  a  storm,  a  tempest;  from  the 
verb  Yrsian,  iersian,  irasci,  to  be  angry  or  en- 
raged. Yrst,  the  past  part,  (by  dropping  r)  be- 
comes yst.      Yest  or  yeast  is  applied  to — 

The  raging  surge  of  the  sea,  the  froth  or  foam 
of  it ;  also  of  fermenting  beer. 

Now  the  shippe  boaring  the  raoone  with  her  mainemast, 
and  anon  swallowed  up  with  yest  and  frost. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

I'll  win  it  in  my  water,  and  my  malt, 

My  f'uriKi.vs  and  hanging  of  my  copperg, 

Tht  tunniii:,'.  and  the  subtlety  of  my  yest. 

B.  Jouson.   The  Divelle  is  an  Asse,  Act  ii.  sc.  I, 

Knowledge  with  him  is  idle,  if  it  strain 

Above  the  compass  oihisyesty  brain. 

Drayton.  Moon-calf. 


Though  yo 
Confound  ; 


churches  :  Though 


Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Acl 
TTam.  He  did  compile  with  his  dugge  before  hee 
ius  had  he  and  mine  more  of  the  same  beauy  th: 
le  drossie  age  dotes  on;  only  got  the  tune  of 


ection.— Id.  Hamlet,  Act  l 
Careful  observers,  studioi 
Shun  the  misfortune  th;- 


Pass  by  the  muse,  no 
"When  drays  bound  hi 
When  bubbling  yest  is 


nde 


!  grounds  of 

a  ill  (,«'■  nt  h, 


YES. 


yf  thou « 

lit.     r«.  seith  t 

le  kynge. 

Con.  A 

b.  iii. 

For  well 
And  that 

That  she 
And  to  th 

he  wist  what  it 
it  was  to  thilke 
hir  seluen  shuldc 
e  knight  she  said 

yea. — Id.  lb. 

He  said  n 
But  helde 

other  nay  ne  ye, 
hym  still,  and  1 

,e  her  chide.- 

U.  lb. 

Did  we  n 

se  trewely  oh  ky 

i  bownde  into 
nge. 

he  fyer ! 

Which 

Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,. 
■  (quoth  he)  what  oddes  can  euer  be, 


:  the  threats 
this  I  hold  firm. 


drink—  Cook.  Second  Voyage, 

YE'STERDAY.  \  A.  S.  Gyrstan-deeg,  geos- 
Ye'sterrvening.  $terlic;  Dut.  Cluster,  ghis- 
teren,  ii/usterii/h  ,■  Get-.  Gestern,  from  the  Lat. 
Hesteraus,  (  Skinner. )  '■  Gestran  (says  Tooke) 
is  tho  pjst  tense  and  part,  of  Ge-strinn-an,  to  ac- 
quire, to  get,  to  obtain ;  but  a  day  is  not  gotten  or 
obtained,  till  it  is  passed  ;  therefore  Gestran-daeg 
is  equivalent  to  the  passed  day.  The  Lat. Hestem- 
us,  is  Ghestern." 


iden  to  him,  fro  i,i,tnd>/y  i 


Ne  there  nis  nothii 


i,  yet  on  the  next 
i  bountifull  is  God  i 


f  fish  vpon  ourseuerall 
missing  of  the  yester- 


Hotinshed.  Desc.  of  Scotland,  c.  D. 
Tho  when  as  he  approched  nigh  in  view, 
I'.y  cerLiine  sii/nes  lie  plainly  him  descride 
To  be  the  man,  that  with  such  scornefull  pride 
Had  him  abusde,  and  shamed  yesterday. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  VI.  c.  3. 
And  in  hope  that  you  would  come  here 
Yastt'r-ere,  the  lady  Summer 

She  invited  to  a  banquet.  B.  Jonsnn.   The  Satyr. 

Friends,  be  yourselves  ;  keep  the  same  Roman  hearts 


!!■.;- 


To  prove  t 

Has  brought  me  word,  th; 

In  spite  of  all  the  grief  fn, 
Your  friends  were  marrie 

And  shall  the  wretch  who 
Waiting  my  nod.  the  crea 

Presume  to  (lay  hi  plead    . 
And  build  bold  hopes  on  ! 


Id.  Catiline 
lorn  a  trusty  spy 
it  yester  ev'ning  la 
■  Edward's  death, 

Rnwe.  Lad//  Jane 


Act  i 


Mmumng  Bride,  Act  i 


Jlf on-  The  dreadful  1 


;r  her  prey. — Rnwe.   Tamerlane.  Act  Ii. 
nprehends  not  his  knowledge,  or  power- 

Lvckt',    Hum    I'n, Inst,  u   ii    c.   15- 


YET.  A.  S.  Get,  geia,  git,  gita,  ad  hue,  modo, 
praaterea,  (Somner.)  Junius  derives  from  the 
Or.  Et«,  or  avOis.  Yet  is  the  A.  S.  Get,  the  im- 
perative of  get-an,  to  get,  (Tooke.) 

Yet,  meaning  #rf,  must  be  interpreted  as  equi- 
valent to — being  or  having  been  got  or  gotten. 

And  he  schal  not  drinke  wyn  ne  sydyr,  and  he  schal  be 
fulfild  with  the  Holy  Gost  t/it  of  his  mod'ir  wombe. 

Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  1. 


For  euery  lond  himselfe  deceiueth 

And  of  disease  his  parte  receiueth 

And  yet  take  men  no  kepe. —Gower.  Con.  A.  I 

And  yet  the  cause  is  nought  decided.— Id.  lb. 

Though  it  be  not  the  houndes  kinde 


YEVE.  "1 
Ye'ver.  I 
Yeft.     J 


thoughts  the  idea  of  the  ordr- 
his  age  is  yet  hut  a  small  part 


Give,  giver,  gift. 
rursen  for  his  tithes, 


Ful  loth  were  him  to  curs( 
But  rather  wolde  lie  yeven 
Unto  his  pore  parishens  at 
Of  his  oflring,  and  eke  of  1 
Chaucer.  Prot. 


Thou  yener  of  the  formes,  that  hast  wroueht 
The  fay  re  world,  and  bare  it  in  thy  thought 
Eternally.  Id.   The  Legend  of  Phu 

A  wif  is  Goddes  yefte  veraily  ; 


That  pas 

s  a  shadow  oh  the  wall. 

Id.  Murehanti 

Tale 

YEW, 

i.e. 

Ewes,  (qv. ) 

What  do 
For  want 

thy 
ofn 

yewes  abortive  bring  ?  or  lambs, 
ilke,  seeke  to  their  a-llnw, -^  ,<;,ins 
Browne.  Brilanniti's  Pastorate, 

YEW.      See  Eugh.      Fr.  If  t   Dut.  Ieuen, 
boom  ;  Ger.  Eiben  baum  ;   A.  S.  Iw. 


we  would  overpas? 


Fall'n  vric  trocs  oflen  of  thei'iis;  lues  w 

With  seeming  fire  oft  flam'd  th*  vnbur 

May.  Luca 

T  enlarge  his  br??th  (large  breath  in  r 


Xoa  f.-.or 
Thai  ImiIi 
Methinks 


The  heaviness  of  the  rain  shortened  our  voyage,  hut  m 
landed  on  one  island  planted  with  yew,  and  stocked  with 
iter.— Johnson.  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Iilandt. 

YEX,  v.      \      A.S.Geoc-sa,geoc-sung;    (see 
Ye'xing,  n.  f  Hiccough,    or    Hicket  ;)     Dut. 
Hiekset.     See  the  quotation  from  Plinie. 
Mid  gnxing  and  mid  gret  woth  [weeping]  thus  bi  gan  bys 

raone. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  34. 
He  ynxelh,  and  he  speketh  thurgh  the  nose, 
As  he  were  on  the  quakke,  or  on  the  pose. 

Chaucer.  Reves  Tale,  V.  4150. 

There  is  an  herb  called  Alysson,  which  whosoever  hold 
in  their  hands,  or  do  but  look  upon  it.  shall  presently  be 
rid  of  the  yex  or  painful  hichot  —  Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  561. 

The  same  portion  taken  likewise  with  honied  vinegre 
hot,  allaieth  the  convulsion  of  the  stomach  proceeding  from 
excessive  young  or  hicquets. — Id.  Plinie,  h.  xxxii.  c.  8. 

YIELD,  v.  ~\        Goth.    Gild-an  ;    A.  S. 

Yield,  n.  Gild-an,   gyld-an,   geld-an  ; 

Yie'ldableness.       Dut.    Ghelden,   to   pay,   to 
Yie'ldance.  I  perform,  to  render. 

Yie'ldeh.  f      To  pay,  to  give  in  pay- 

Yi'elding,  it.  ment ;    to    give,    to   grant ; 

Yif.'ldingness.      I  to  return,  to  bear  or  pro- 
Yie'ldless.  J  duce  in  return  ;  to  produce; 

to  render,  to  surrender ;  to  concede,  to  comply, 

to  give  way  to. 


Moost  dere  brothir,  thou  doist  feilhfulli  whateuer  thou 

-or.  hist  in  britheren  and  that  into  pilgryins  whichei/.  \ti  !■  " 
litnessyng  to  thi  charite  in  the  sigt  of  the  chirche,  whiche 
iou  ledist  forth  and  doist  wel  worthili  to  God. 

mclif.  2  Jon,  c.  1. 


And  glader  ought  his  frend  ben  of  his  deth, 
Whan  with  honour  is  yolden  up  his  breth, 
That  whan  his  name  appalled  is  for  age; 
For  all  foryetten  is  his  vassallage. 

Chaucer.  Knighles  Tale,  v. ! 
And  I  answered  full  humbly 
Gladly  sir,  at  your  bidding 
I  woll  me  yelde  in  all  thing.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


In  this  while  the  honger  encreased.  and  the  people  were 
so  ouerset  with  theyr  enemyes.  that  many  of  theym  were  as 
yvlden,  and  toke  partye  agayne  theyr  owne  neyghboures. 
Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  75. 

If  this  towne  be  lost,  we  lese  all  that  we  haue,  and  our 
lyues  also;  yet  hit  were  better  that  we  yelded  ourselfe  to 
the  erle  of  Derby,  than  to  haue  more  damage.  The  erle  of 
Laylle  sayd,  go  we  to  the  place  wher  as  nedeth  moost  de- 
fence, for  we  wyll  nat  as  yet  yelde  vppe  the  towne. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  103. 

Within  the  towne  there  were  no  men  of  warre,  and  so 
made  but  small  defence,  and  wolde  haue  yelded  them  vp, 
and  in  their  yelding  they  were  all  pylled  and  robbed. 

I  know  how  love  doth  rage  upon  a  yelden  mind  ; 

How  small  a  net  may  take,  and  meash  a  heart  of  gentle 

Surrey.  He  complains  of  the  Deceitfulness  of  Love,  Sic. 

Therewith,  behold  ;  whereas  the  Phrygian  herds 

back. 


iking 

.bound  his  hands  behind 
Wiio  willingly  had  yielden  prisoner. 

Id.  Virgile.  JEncis,  b.  li. 
There  he  tormenteth  her  most  terribly, 
And  day  and  night  afflicts  with  mortall  paine, 
Because  to  yield  him  loue  she  doth  deny, 
Once  to  me  yold,  not  to  be  yold  againe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  til,  c.  11. 
This  sword  hath  ended  him,  so  shall  it  thee 
Vnlesse  thou  yield  thee  as  a  prisoner. 
Blu.  1  was  not  borne  to  t/eeld,  thou  haughty  Scot. 

Shakespeare.  \Pt.Hen.IV.  Act  v.  8C.  3. 
He  shall  be  like  the  fruitful  tree 

Planted  along  a  running  spring, 
■Which,  in  due  season,  constantly 

A  goodly  yield  of  fruit  doth  bring.— Bacon,  Ps.  1." 
Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death, 
Treason's  true  lied,  and  yeelderrp  of  breath. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  iv.  ec.  2. 
For  briars  and  thornes  at  their  apparell  snatch, 
Some  slecues,  some  hats,  from  ,,,eldrrs  nil  thi.ii.-s  catch. 

Id.  Midsummer  Night's  Dreame,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

The  fourth  disposition  for  pea:e— an  yielduHeness  upon 

light  of  clearer,  truths.— Bp.  Hall.  The  Peace-Maker,  6.13. 


YOK 

"  He  that  had  put  himself  upon  the  pawes  of  the  beare  and 
lyon,  for  the  rescue  of  his  sheep,  will   now  cast  himselfe 
upon  the  sword  of  the  ange 
There  was  hope  in  those  c 
could  be  nothing  hut  death.     - 

Bp.Hall.  Cont.  Numbering  of  the  People. 

There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked  :  and  after 

yeildance  is  worse  liian  his  fight. 

Id.  lb.  John  Baptist  beheaded. 

Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind; 
That  was  not  fore'd  ;  but  never  was  inclin'd 
To  accessary  yielding*,  but  still  pure 
Doth  in  her  poisoii'd  closet  yet  endure. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

Cassibelan  after  so  many  defeats,  mov'd  especially  by 
revolt  of  the  cities  from  him.  thir  inconstancie  and  falsi.. iod 
one  to  another,  uses  mediation  by  Comius  of  Arras  to  send 
embassadors  uDOUt  treatie  of"  yielding. 

Milton.  Historic  of  England,  b.n. 

If  the  thing  under  debate  be  given  up  to  the  adversary, 
t  must  be  upon  one  of  these  two  accounts  ;  either,  1.  That 
he  persons  who  thus  y'n'ld  them  up,  judge  them  unfit  to  be 
etamed.  Or.  2.  Tl.at'thev  find  themselves  unable  to  retain 
hem  ;  one  or  both  of  these  must  of  necessity  be  implied  in 
i, .iii  a  ./. <  hluHce.—Soulh,  vol.  v.  Ser.  12.   _ 

She  should  have  held  the  battle  to  the  last, 
Undaunted,  yieldless,  firm,  and  died  or  conqner'd. 

Rome.  Ulysses,  Act  iii. 
The  shallowness  of  the  socket  at  the  shoulder,  and  the 
yieldingness  of  the  cartilaginous  substance  with  which  its 
eik-e  is  set  round,  and  which  in  fact  composes  a  considerable 
part  of  its  concavity,  are  excellently  adapted  for  the  allow- 
ance of  a  free  motion  and  a  wide  range  ;  both  of  which  the 
arm  wants. — Paleg.  Natural  Theology,  c.  8. 

YOKE,  n.  \  A.  S.  Joe,  juc,  geoc;  Dut.  Jok, 
Yoke,  v.  Ijuk ;  Sw.  Ook ,-  Fr.  Joug  ,■  It. 
Geogu,  from  the  Lat.  Juq-um,  (say  the  etymolo- 
logists ;)  but  Tooke  considers  it  to  be  the  past 
part,  geoc,  of  the  A.  S.  verb  Ge-ican,  (to  eke,)  to 
add,  to  join. 

To  join  or  conjoin  ;  to  connect,  to  bind  ;  and 
(as  the  yoke  was  sn  instrument  of  bondage  imposed 
upon  slaves)  to  subjugate,  to  subdue. 

Take  ye  me  my  yit:  on  you,  and  lerne  ye  of  me,  for  I  am 
mylde  and  meke'iti  herte  and  ye  schal  fynde  reste  to  youre 
solis.  for  my  yolc  is  softe.  and  my  charge  light. 


iON 


Take  my  yoche  on  you  and  learne  of  me 
and  lowly  in  hert :  &  ye  shall  fynde  rest  v 
For  my  yoche  is  easy,  and  my  burde  is  lyg 


)  your  soules. 
ible,  1551.  lb. 


n  carte  with  firy  heames  bright, 
•d  stedes  full  different  of  hewe, 
:  tiring,  through  the  spheres  drewe. 


He  toke  a  plouch,  where  that  it  s 


Gotuer.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

And  whan  he  was  suffycyently  enfourmed  of  all  ye  como- 
dyties  theiof,  he  had  great  wyil  to  brynge  the  sayd  countre 
vnder  the  yoche  of  y«  Itomay 


Neyth 
whom  he  at  that 


Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  43. 

dysdayned  Paule  in  a  sezten  espistle  or  gentyll 
to  make  mencion   of  his  yoke  fellow  orwyfe, 


And  for  to  make  his  pnure  approued  more, 
Wilde  beasts  in  iron  i,„/t;-s  he  would  compcll » 
The  spotted  panther,  and  the  tusked  bore, 
Thepardale  swift,  and  the  tigre  cruel), 
The  antelope,  aud  wolfe,  both  fierce  and  fell. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  I.  o.  6. 

Alt.  She  would  fain  marry.  ( 

1  Lady.  'Tis  a  proper  calling, 
And  well  beseems  her  years  ;  who  would  she  yotewith  1 

,  Beaum.  §•  Ftetch.  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  Act  i. 

Then  were  they  yoah'd  with  garrisons,  and  the  places 
consecrate  to  their  bloodie  superstitions  destroi'd. 

Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 

The  mother  cow  must  wear  a  low'ring  look,' 
Sour  headed,  strongly  neck'd,  to  bear  the  yoke, 
Her  double  dew-lap  from  her  chin  descends  : 
And  at  her  thighs  the  pondrous  burthen  ends. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iii. 

'Tis  some  comfort  to  some,  that  they  have  the  liberty  to 
walk  ahmrul  v,  1  «j r ■  ■  tluy  will:  but  others  are  both  yoah'd 
arid  imprison'd;  and  the  prisoners  in  public  prisons  are 
used  worse  than  a  roan  would  use  a  dog,  they  being  half 
starved  and  soundly  beaten  tu  boot. 

Sampler.  Voyages,  an.  1688. 
2218, 


My  friend,  I  found,  acted  but  an  under  part  at  Mi  tahle, 
and  being  a  man  of  more  good  nature  than  understanding, 
thinks  himself  obliged  to  fall  in  with  all  the  passions  and 
humours  of  his  yoke-fellow.— Spectator,  No.  7. 

When  we  got  to  Matavai,  our  friends  there  told  us,  that 
this  fleet  was  part  of  the  armament  intended  to  go  against 
Eimea,  whose  chiefhad  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Otaheite,  and 
assumed  an  independency. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  II. 

YOLK,  or  >      The  yellow  {yellow,  yelbg,  yelg, 

Yelk.  J  yelk,  or  yolk)  portion  of  the  egg. 

The  yolkc  of  the  egge  can  not  be  without  the  whyte,  nor 

the  whyte  without  the  yotket  no  more  maye  the  clergy  and 

the  lordes  be  one  without  another. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  42. 
She  laves  her  breasts  out  too,  like  to  poch'd  eggs 
That  had  the  yelks  suckt  out. 

Beaum.  %  Ftetch.  A  Wife  for  a  Moneth,  Act  ii. 


B.Jonson.  Staple  of  News,  Act  iii.  $c.  i 
the   shell   and  skin   keep  the  yolk  and  two  whit* 
them. 


together,  so  each  of  the  parts  (the  y< 
least)  are  separated  by  membranes,  invoi\ 
"      "     -Theology,  b. 


De.-h  > 


~\      See  Be 

V  goned,  gc 

,  J       Gone, 


Note  11. 
Beyond.  A.  S.  Geond,  geoned, 
goric1     " 


YON. 
Yond. 

Yo'nder. 
a  distance. 

Yond,  adj.— is  outrageous.  Fr.  Oultrageux, 
from  Oullre,  or  outre ;  Lat.  Ultra,  (Upton.) 

Yon  is  classed  by  B.  Jonson  among  the  pro- 
nouns.    See  the  quotation  from  him. 

Than  he  came  out  of  his  busshement  and  sayd  to  his 
company,  Come  on  syrs  lusteiy,  beholde  yonder  is  he  that 
I  desyre  to  haue,  it  is  the  maister  of  the  crosbowes,  I  desyre 
to  haue  hym  aboue  all  creatures  lyuynge. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  269. 

I  marueile  not  a  little  (qd  he)  of  thy  folly,  that  thou 
wouldest  thus  attempt  to  assure  thy  selfe  with  a  foolissha 
gyrle  yonder  in  the  court,  Anne  Bulleu. 

Wyat.  An  Account  of  a.  Anne  Bulled 

Clo.  Since  I  beheld  yon  shaggy  man,  my  breast 

Doth  pant ;  each  bush,  methinks,  should  hide  a  beast. 

Beaum,  $  Ftetch.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  iii. 

:.     That :  plural, 

Grammar,  c.15. 


this:  plural. 


I'll  shew  you  i 


}-..« 


Id.  The  Divelle  is  an  Asse,  Act  i.  IC.  I. 
ud  shee,  thou  seest  yond  fayrie  knight, 


Then  like  a  lyon,  which  had  long  time  saught 
His  robbed  whelpes,  and  at  the  last  them  fond, 
Emongst  the  shepheard  swaynes,  then  wexeth  wood 
yond.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

re^caught. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 


Nor  those  three  brethren,  Lombard's  fierce  and  yond. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovtogne,  b.  i.  fl.  5. 
Said  then  the  boatman,  Palmer  steere  aright, 
And  keepe  an  euen  course  ;  for  yonder  way 
We  needs  must  pass  (God  do  vs  well  acquight.) 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  C.  12. 
And  to  those  brethren  said,  rise,  rise  byliue, 


f  men  relate: 
urne  jour  gate 
Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  o.  8. 


Mote  not  mislike  you  also 

Your  zealous  haste,  till  m 

Both  light  of  heauen,  and  strength  of 

Which  if  ye  please,  to  yonder  castle  ti 

They  sadly  trauaild  thus,  vntill  they  came 
Nigh  to  a  castle  buitded  strong  and  hie : 
Then  cride  the  dwarfe,  Lo,  yonder  is  the  same, 
In  which  my  lord  my  liege  doth  lucklesse  lie, 
Thrall  to  the  giant's  hatefull  tyrannic— Id.  lb.  b 
Goddess  of  shades,  beneath  whose  gloomy  reign 
Yon  spangled  arch  glows  with  the  starry  train. 
Pope.  Statius. 


Pass  but  an  hour  which  stands  betw: 
Of  thousands  and  eternity :— What  c 
Shall  hasty  death  maiie  iu  yon  glittring  plain  1 


<Boue.  Tamerlane,  Act  i. 


yoit 


■  ni.i.iiHi.n,  skill'd  to  rule, 


YORE.  A.  S.  Geara,  from  Gear,  a  year: 
applied  to — 

A  year,  or  years  past,  gone,  ago  ;  in  time  past, 
in  former  time. 


Tale,  v.  S4S8. 


The  sely  tonge  may  wel  ringe  a 
Of  wretchednesse,  that  passed  i 
With  okle  folke,  save  dotage,  is 


smany  a  scrambling  I 


strength  is  not  clean  past, 
mettle  to  the  last, 
in  days  of  yore, 

Love  for  Love,  Epil. 

Goth.  Gugga,  (gunga)  ,- 
A.  S.  Ging,  geong,  joi\g  : 
Dut.  Jont,ht  jonck  ;  Ger. 
Jung ;  Sw.  Ung :  A.  S. 
Grvgitth,  juguth;  Dut. 
Jonaheid  ;  Ger.  Jugend  ; 
>  Sw.  Ungdom.  Skinner  de- 
rives from  the  Lat.  Junior  ; 
Fr.  Jeune  ;  It.  Gidcane. 
May  it  not  be  from  the 
A.S.  Gin-an,  geon-an.  pa- 
tere,  to  open ;  that  which 
openeth  (sc.  the  womb.) 
the  first-born  :  whatsoever 
openeth  the  womb,  both  of  man  and  beast,  it  is 
mine,"  (Exod.  xiii.  2.)  Or  Gynn-an,  in-ire,  in- 
cipere. 

Applied  to  any  thing  (animal  or  vegetable)  on 
its  first  coming  into,  at  the  beginning  of,  its  exist- 
ence ;  at  its  birth,  and  for  a  short  time  after ;  met. 
and  consequentially — 

Inexperienced,  innocent,  simple  (as  young  things 
usually  are.) 

Youth, — i.  e.  youngeth ;  youngth,  youth. 

Sones  hii  adde  to  gadere  &  dogtren  bothe  tuo, 

As  Robert  the  Courtehese,  &  Wyllam  the  rede  kyng  al  so, 

Henry  the  gode  kyng  was  gongost  of  echon. 


YOUNG,  adj. 
Young,  n. 
You'ngly,  adj. 

YOU'NGLY,  ad. 

Youngling,  adj. 
You'ngi.ing,  n. 

YOU'NKER. 

You'ngster. 

Youth. 

You'thftji,. 

You'thfully. 

You'thfulness. 

You'THLY. 

Sanqtifie   unto 


Andi 


,  p.  370. 
Edmond  raade  hys  eyr  of  ys  londe  wythpute 


Tonge  me: 
wick  id.  I  w 
thefadir,— Wiclif.  1  Jon,  c.  2. 

I  wryte  vnto  you  joa-men,  howe  that  ye  haue  ouercome 
the  wvcked.  I  wryte  vnto  y.-u  1}  ltlc  diyldren,  howe.  that 
ye  knowe  the  father.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  fhei  gheden  i 


afeerd.— Wiclif. 


And  they  wet  into  tl 
syttynge  on  y«  right  side,  clothed  in  a  longe  white  garment, 
and  they  were  abasshed.—  Bible,  1551.  lb. 

The  younge  man  seith  to  him,  I  have  kept  alle  these 
thingis  from  my  ghouthe,  what'yit  failelh  to  me? 

Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  19. 
'  And  the  younge  man  sayd  vnto  hym :  I  haue  obserued 
all  these  thinges  from  my  youLhe,  what  lacke  I  yetT 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 


"  Bi  feith'Moisesboruu 
and  modir,  for  that  the 
thei  dredden 

Wiclif.  Ebrewis,c.U. 
Elde  was  painted  after  this 
That  shorter  was  a  foote  ywis 
Than  she  was  wont  in  her  yonghfde. 

Chancer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Though  love  be  hote,  yet  in  a  man  of  age, 
It  kindleth  nat  so  soone  as  in  ynutheed, 
Of  whom  the  blood  is  flowing  in  a  rage. 

Id.  Testament  of  Creseide. 
Where  that  more  he  praiseth  elde 
Though  he  be  croked  and  vnwelde 


As  Tullius  can  determine 

Which  in  his  time  was  full  saga 

In  a  booke  he  made  of  age 

Thei  be  growen  vp  alofte 

In  the  yaungthe  of  lustie  age.— Gower. 

The  bright  sonne  by  the  morowe 

JiLshineth  not  the  derke  night, 
The  lusty  yongth  of  mans  might 

Mistorneth  all  the  last  whele,— Id.  lb 


nderofage.—  Id.  lb.  b.  i. 


His  large  berde  than  at  laste 

I  sigh,  and  thought  anone  therfore, 

Howe  that  his  father  hym  before, 

Whiche  stode  vpon  the  same  place. 

Was  berdles,  with  a  yonyly  face.— Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

*  And  this  to  brynge  to  effecte,  he  purchasyd  to  h 
yonglijnge  of  fayre  and  goodly  maners,  and  stature,  n 
Clothayre,  and  sayd  that  he  was  desceudyd  of  the  ] 
bloode  of  Fraunce,  by  meane  wherof,  I  short  tyn 
gaderyd  to  hym  grete  strength.— Fabyan.  Chrvnycle,  c 


If  Zelmanes  young  years  had 
hidden  under  a  youthful  lac?,  as 
but  the  vizor  of  unfitting  useft 
would  have  brought  some  t 


of  repentance. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iv. 


other  mens  trauels,  fortune  better  fauour- 
ng  them,  then  verlue  commending. 

Holinshed.  Conquest  of  Ireland,  Ep.  Ded. 

Yet  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones, 
Who  hath  not  seene  them  eueu  with  those  wings 
Whieh  sometime  they  haue  vs'd  with  fenrftill  flight, 
Make  warre  with  him  that  elimbM  vnto  tln-ir  nest, 
Offering  their  own c  lint's  in  their  /,<■»<,*  defence  1 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  lien.  VI.  Act  ii.  6C.  2. 
Ne  in  her  speech,  ne  in  her  hauiour, 
Was  lightnesse  seene,  or  looser  vanitie, 
But  gracious  womanhood,  and  grauitie, 
Aboue  the  reason  of  her  youthly  yeares. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.2. 

Birds  that  build  nests 

Have  care  to  keep  'em. 
Cun.  That's  granted, 
But  not  continually  to  sit  upon  'em  ; 
Less  in  the  youngling  season. 

Beaum.  §  Fletch.   WU  at  Several  Weapons,  Actii. 

Brut.  I,  spare  vs  not :  Say  we  read  lectures  to  yon, 
How  ynungly  he  began  to  serue  his  countrey, 
How  long  continued,  and  what  stock  he  springs  of, 
The  noble  bouse  o'  th'  Martians. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Actii.  sc.  3. 

Straight  downe  she  ranne,  like  an  enraged  cow, 
That  is  berobbed  of  her  youngling  dere, 
With  knife  in  hand,  and  fatally  did  vow. 
To  wreake  her  on  that  mayden  messengere. 

f  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  8. 


i  both  cheated 

Beaum.  $  Fletch.  The  Laws  of  Candy,  Act  v. 

Thilke  sullen  season  sadder  plight  doth  aske, 
And  loatheth  sike  delights,  as  thou  doost  praise  : 
The  mournfull  muse  in  mirth  now  list  ne  maske, 
As  she  was  wont  in  younglh  and  sommer  dayes. 

Id.  Shepheard's  Calender.  November. 

It  was  in  freshest  flowre  of  youthfull  yeares, 
When  courage  first  does  crcepe  in  manly  chest, 
Then  first  the  coale  of  kindly  heate  appeares 
To  kindle  loue  in  euery  liuing  brest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 


Nevertheless  the  sound  counsell  of  the  lady  Regent 
hardly  restrained  Martiques,  who  youthfully  insulted,  and 
was  inflamed  with  heat  to  invade  England. 

Camden.  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1560. 

Your  attire  (for  whither  doe  not  censure  reach  I)  not 
youthfully  wanton;  not.  in  these  yeares  effectedly  ancient, 
hut  grave  and  comely,  like  the  mind,  like  the  behaviour  of 
the  wearer.— Bp.  Hall,  vol.  i.  p.  314. 

Another  time  he  put  himself  forth  to  speak  in  open 
audience  of  a  great  assembly,  and  was  likewise  whistled  at, 
and  driven  out  of  countenance  ;  for  speaking  some  words 
that  favoured  too  much  of  lusty  ymithfutness. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  764. 

The  Peripatetick  disputers  Employed  their  younger  studies 
upon  the  philosophy  of  disputation,  and,  it  may  be,  gain'd 
an  ability  to  out-talk  many  of  their  contemporaries  in  that 


V.r\u«  pulled  up  with  youthly  heat  and  ambition,  he 
[Sebastian  king  of  Portugal!]  had  not  long  before  promised 
his  utmost  help  and  n^Menee  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  against 
the  Mahometans  and  the  Protestants. 

Camden.  Hist,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1578. 


pie  it  is,  inip'anled  in  them  hy  the  wise  Creator  !  by  means 
'  whi.-li,  wuli  what  alacrity  do  they  transact  their  parental 
linistry.— Derham.  Physico-Theolpgy,  b.  iv.  c.  11. 
Tis  observable  in  the  other,  that 


r  do  seldomer  bring  forth. — Id.   lb.  c.  10. 

r.ncmirag'd  thus  she  brought  her  younglings  nigh. 
Watching  the  motions  of  her  patron's  eye, 
And  drank  a  sober  draught ;  the  rest  amaz'd 
Stood  mutely  still,  and  on  the  stranger  gaz'd. 

Dryden.  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

She  let  her  second  room  to  a  very  genteel  youngish  man. 
Taller. 
If  I  but  smil'd  a  sudden  youth  they  found, 
And  a  new  palsey  seiz'd  them  when  I  frown'd. 

Pope.  Wife  of  Bath. 
Is  she  not  more  than  painting  can  express, 
Or  youthful  poets  fancy,  when  they  love  1 


Fair  Penitent, . 


(iii. 


I  have  reason  to  belive  that  some  thoughtless  y-nti/gst.n-s, 
OUt  of  a  false  notion  of  bravery,  and  an  n odeiale  fond- 
ness to  be  distinguished  for  fellows  of  fire,  are  insensibly 
hurried  into  this  senseless,  scandalous  project. 

Spectator.,  No.  324. 
The  scribbler  had  not  genius  enough  in  verse  to  turn  my 
an  old  maid,  into  raillery,  for  alleuting 


; 


Id.  No.  296. 


Cowper.   Tirocinium. 
Let  us  suppose  the  egg  to  he  produced  into  day;  how 
should  birds  know  that  their  eggs  contain  their  young? 

Paley:  Natural  Theology,  c.  18. 

YULE.  A.S.  Gehul,  Natalis  Domini,  Christ- 
masse,  which  in  the  northerne  parts  (of  Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire,  &c.)  they  yet  call — yeof,  yew!, 
yeole,  (Somner. )  The  month  of  December  was 
called  jErra  Geold,  because  it  came  before  (ere) 
the  nativity  of  Christ;  and  January, — JEftera 
Geotd,  because  it  was  after,  ( Somner. )  Ihre,  in 
v.  Jut,  enters  much  at  large  into  the  etymology 
of  the  word;  and  Dr.  Jamieson  is -very  copious 
both  upon  the  festival  and  the  name:  Sw.Huel, 
rota,  A.  S.  Hweol,  a  wheel,  he  seems  to  think  as 
likely  an  origin  as  any;  and  Mr.  Drake  has 
adopted  the  same  opinion.  Skinner  resorts  to 
the  Lat.  Jubilum. 
The  gode  kyng  Edward  to  London  turnes  he, 
The  feste  of  gol-e  to  hold,  with  grete  solempnite, 
As  Saynt  Petir  mynstere.  R.  Brmine,  p.  65. 

In  the  third  yeare  after,  as  king  Alexander  with  his 
mother  Ermingard  were  sitting  at  their  banket  on  the 
twelfe  day  in  Christmas,  otherwise  called  yule,  the  earle  of 
Cat  lines,  hauiug  good  opportunitie  thereto,  presented  him- 
selfe  before  the  king,  and  besought  him  of  grace  and  pardon 
for  his  passed  offense. 

Holinshed.  Hist,  of  Scotland,  an.  1219. 

The  northern  parts  call  Christmas  yule  (hence  the  hule- 
block,  yule-oakes,  yule-songs,  &c.)  though  much  diflerenca 
about  the  cause  there.^ Fuller.  Worthies.  Northumberland. 


ZES 


Z  (says  Wilkins)  is  by  some  styled  S  soft :  it  is 
framed  by  an  appulse  of  the  tongue  towards  the 
upper  teeth  or  gums,  and  then  forcing  out  the 
breath  from  betwixt  the  tongue  and  the  upper 
teeth,  with  a  vocal  sound,  which  makes  a  more 
d-.-nsr.  kind  of  hissing  (than  S),  mixed  with  some 
kind  of  murmur.  It  is  of  the  same  affinity  with  S, 
as  B  wiihP,  D  with  T. 

7.VNY,  n.  )        It.  Zane,    the    name   of  John. 

Za'ny,  v.  (  Also  a  sillie  John,  a  gull,  a  noddie. 
Used  also  for  a  simple  vice,  clowne,  foole  or  simple 
fellow  in  a  play  or  comedy,  (  Florio  ;)  and  Skinner 
seems  inclined  to  favour  this  etymology:  and 
Menage  also  considers  it  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Giovanni.  Tooke  supposes  Sanese  (an  inhabitant 
of  Sienna)  was  used  to  denote  a  fool ;  and  that 
the  first  part  of  the  word  Sane  has  given  us  Za/ti, 
and  the  latter, — Nese,   nizzy. 


Talking  of  stone 
Playing  with  wo 


plants,  of  fishes,  flies, 
1  idle  similes. 


To  H.  Reynolds,  Esq. 


ells  my  lady  stories,  dissolves  riddles, 
s  her  to  her  ccach,  lies  at  her  feet 
einn  masks,  applauding  what  she  laughs  at ; 
her  asleep  anights,  and  takes  his  oath 
her  pantoffles.  that  all  excellence 

Beaum.  $>■  P letch.  Queen  of  Corinth,  Act  i. 


Yet  even  this  confirms  m 
popular  applause,  and  of  conte 
those  very  people  give,  equal 
mountebank.—  Dryden.  Even 

But  say  what  recompense  f 


ZEAL,  it. 

Zeal,  v. 

Zea'lless. 

Zea'lot. 

Zea'lotist. 

Zea'i.otrv. 

Zea'locs. 

Zea'i.ously. 

Zea'i.ousness. 


my  opinion  of  slighting 
ng  that  approbation  which 
ftta  me.  to  the  zany  of  a 


se,  low  ridicule  I— Smollett.    Advice. 

Fr.  Z&e;  It.  Zeb;  Sp. 
Zelo;  Lat.  ZejiiSs  Gr.Z?;Aos; 
which  Vossius  derives  from 
Ze-€iiV  fervere,  to  warm,  to 
glow,  because  it  is  properly 
that  warmth  or  fervour  of 
mind,  which  is  distinguished 
in  emulation  or  rivalry.      See 

,  ardour." 


H    is    sometimes    applied    to- 

outstrips  his  judgment. 

i  to  God  I  were  once  in  place  where 


His  heart  was  ennti 
set  ("north  the  glory.  1 
Creator,  the  heauenly  ; 


ually,  and  most  zealously  bent 
nde  and  honour  of  the  Almight 
.d  euerlastiug  king. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p. 


blessed  Lord  liad  propoun 
!  that  not  only  oheys  the  cm 
naiiflment,  and  necessary  I 


Bp  Taylor.  Utile  of  Conscience,  b.  I  c. 
vers,  such  as  zeal  marvellnusly  for  those  who 
Bacon.   On  lite  Can    of  the  Church  of  Engtan 


-mouthed  in  the  i 


Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Mtphibothetk  tf  Zibra. 


priests  sinned  not  in  crucifying  Christ;  and  the  zealots  of 
the  Jews  did  well  in  afflicting  the  apostles  and  disciples  of 
Jesus,  because  they  did  it  ignorantly,  and  by  the  dictate  of 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of 


[  could  wish 


I, ad  i 


udgment 


She  was  empaseiond  at  that  pinions  act, 
With  zealous  envy  of  Greekes  cruel!  fact 
Against  that  nation,  from  whose  race  of . 
She  heard  that  she  was  lineally  extract. 
Spenser.   Faerie  Q 

Pol.  She  was  both  witty  and  zealous, 
And  lighted  all  the  tinder  of  the  truth 
(As  one  said)  of  religion,  in  our  parish  ; 


Maynetick  Lady,  Act  i 


And  did  thereto  so  zealously  proceed, 

That  those  fair  locks,  whose  curls  did  him  adorn, 

Till  he  had  seen  the  holy  city  freed, 

He  deeply  vow'd  he  never  would  have  shorn. 

Drayton.  Legend  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  men  more  deceive  themselves 
than  in  what  the  world  calls  zeal.  There  are  so  many  pas- 
sions which  hide  themselves  under  it,  and  so  many  mischiefs 
arising  from  it,  that  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  it 
would  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  if  it  had  never 
been  reckoned  in  the  catalogue  of  virtues. 

Spectator,  No.  185. 

After  having  treated  of  these  false  zealots  in  religion,  I 
cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  monstrous  species  of  men,  who 


I  would  have  every  zealous  man  examine  his  heart 
thoroughly,  and  I  believe,  he  will  often  find,  that  what  he 
calls  a  z^it  for  his  religion,  is  either  pride,  interest,  or  ill- 
nature.—  Id.  lb. 

I  love  to  see  a  man  zealous  in  a  good  matter,  and  espe- 
cially when  his  zeal  shews  itself  for  advancing  morality, 
and  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind.— Id.  lb. 

The  honourable  Robert  Boyle,  Esq.  was  a  person  no  less 
zealously  sollicitous  for  the  propagation  of  true  religion, 
and  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue;  than  diligent  and 
successful  in  improving  experimental  philosophy,  and  in- 
larging  our  knowledge  of  nature. 

Clarke.  On  the  Evidences,  Viet. 

The  zealousness  of  our  endeavours,  and  the  applause  that 
others  entertain  them  with,  may  perhaps  tempt  us  to  think, 
that,  because  in  our  expressions  we  have  surpassed  our-  ' 
selves,  we  have  almost  equalled  our  theme. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  296. 

A  furious  zealot  may  think  he  does  God  service  by  perse-  ' 
cuting  one  of  a  different  sect.  St.  Paul  thought  so  :  but  he 
confesses  he  acted  sinfullv,  notwuhstLiiiriirig  he  acted  igno- 
rantly— Gilpin,  Ser.  vol.  i.  Hint  12. 

The  Indians  all  offered  very  zealously  to  assist  us  against 
him.  desiring,  that  for  this  purpose,  tlr.-y  might  be  permitted 
to  lie  in  the  fort.— Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  16, 

ZE'NITH.     Opposed  to  nadir,  (qv.) 

But  the  reason  thereof  is  this,  because  they  heii  _ 
the  tropike  and  the  equinoctial!,  the  sunne  passeth  twise  in 
the  veere  through  their  zemih  mier  their  heads,  by  ineanes 
whereof  they  haue  two  summers. 

Uackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  731. 

Also  [thev  hold]  that  the  zenith  or  point  of  the  heaven  is 
even  and  alike  unto  z\\.— Holland.  Plmie,  b  li.  c.  55. 

Heaven  she  is. 

Praised  in  herself  above  all  praise;  and  he 

Which  hears  lier  speak,  woulu  swear  the  tuneful  orbs 

Turn'd  in  hit*  zemih  only. 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

ZE'PHYR.  Gr.  Zfcpupos,  quasi,  fanrpupus,  sive, 
to  £nv  tpcpeiv,  bringing  life. 

When  zrpkinn-eke  with  his  sole  hrethe 
The  tendre  croppes.- 


And  all  within  with  flowres  was  garnished, 
That  when  mild  zepliyus  emongst  them  blew. 
Did  breathe  out  bountioua   smels,  and  painted  colours 
shew. — Sp^nstr.  Faerie  Queene,  b  ii.  c.  5. 


Drayton,  Idea  53. 

ZEST.  Skinner  says — is  a  small  piece  of 
orange-peel  scraped  and  pressed  into  wine ;  per- 
haps from  Fr.  Zest,  the  itmer  skin  of  the  walnut  ; 
or  rather  (ita  me  Deus  amet)  from  Yeast.  Why 
the  name  is  given  either  to  the  orange-peel  or  the 
walnut-skin,  the  etymologists  say  not  a  word. 
Vanburgh  is  the  earliest  authority  that  has  oc- 
curred.     It  is  applied  to — 

Any  thing  that* gives  or  adds,  a  relish,  a  savour: 
generally — that  enhances  a  pleasure  or  enjoy- 
ment. 

I  of  recrimination  at  the 
i  the  prettiest  sherbet. 

Vanburgh.   Journey  to  London. 
And  though  sometimes  a  lucky  hit 
Slay  give  a  zest  to  Butler's  wit; 
Whatever  makes  the  measure  halt 
Is  beauty  seldom,  oft  a  fault.— Lloyd.  On  Rhyme. 

Liberality  of  disposition  and  conduct  gives  the  highest 
zest  and  relish  to  social  intercourse. 

Cogan.  Ethical  Treat.  Disc.  1. 

With  an  archness  that  formed  a  pleasing  substitute  for 

opinions,  he  [Cumberland]  wanted  little  but  a  distrust  of 
his  own  powers,  to  render  him  at  once  the  delight  and 
ornament  of  the  age. 

B.  Jonson.  Fox,  Act  v.  sc.  5.  Note  by  Gifford. 


ZIG-ZAG.  ^       Fr.   Zig-zag.       Menage   con- 
Zigzag.  >  siders   to    be    formed    from    its 

Zi'gzagged.  J  likeness  to  the  thing  it  is  in- 
tended to  denote  :  perhaps  from  the  repetition  of 
the  first  syllable  of  the  name  of  the  Gr.  Z,  i.e.  zeug, 
zeng. 

Lines  turning  sharply,  as  in  the  letter  Z. 
The  outside  of  the  south  end  shews  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  building,  having  in  it  two  ^reat  round  arches,  with  zig- 
zag mouldings,  our  mo 

Such  continual  zigzags  in  a  book, 

Such  drunken  reelings  have  an  awkward  look, 
And  I  had  rather  creep  to  what  is  true, 
Than  rove  and  stagger  with  no  mark  in  view. 

Cuwper.   Conversation. 

The  middle  aile  has  on  each  side  four  Norman  round 
arches  zig-znyged.  surmounted  with  as  many  round-headed 
small  windows. —  Wurton.  History  of  Kidaington,  p.  4. 


the  Ger.  Zint 
s  dug  out  of  the 


ZINC.      Perhaps  formed   up 
»,  (qv.) 


iwels  of  the  earth,  are  antimony,  cinnabar.  sifUT,  Be,    lo 
Inch  may  be  added  brimstone. 

Locke.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  c.  8. 

ZO'DIACK.  )        Fr.  Zodiaque  ;     It.  Zodiaco  ; 
Zodi'acal.       )  Sp.  Zodiaco;      Lat.  Zodiacus  : 


The 


Dryer  it  is  [the  east  wind]  than  the  west  wind  Favonius, 
which  hliiweth  over  a-zainst  him  from  the  equinoctial  sun 
Betting  full  west,  called  in  <;reeke  Zephyr  us. 

Holland,   Ptinie,  vol.  XViil,  c.  54. 
2220 


And  vnderstande,  that  ; 


ast  line,  witnesse  uf  Aldebrean  and  also  Algomisa. 

Chaucer.  Astrolabie. 
And  also  there  hen  signes  twelue 
Which  haue  her  certles  by  hem  selue 
CuuijiasMil  in  the  zmliake.  Gower.   Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Johannes  de  Sacro  Rosea, 
;riueth  the  etyrm.lugie  of 
zndiarus.  of  the  Greeke  word  zoe.  which  in  Latine  signi- 
fied rate,  life;  for  out  of  Aristotle  bee  alleadgetb,  th^t 
according  to  the  sunnes  going  to  and  fro  in  the  z»diake, 
the  inferlour  bodies  take  their  causes  of  generation  an$ 
corruption,— Hackluyt.  Forages,  vol.  ili.  p.  53 


And  hereto  maketh 


ZON 

much  the  orderly  ranke  of  things 

circle  called  signifier,  or  the  zndinke, 

sei  furih  and  divided  hy  the  formes  of  twelve  living  creatures 

race  throughout  them  keeping  over  the  same  course  still, 
for  so  many  ages  past. — Holland.  Ptinie,  b  ii.  c.  3. 

Tlie  planets  move  round  about  the  sun  from  west  to  east 
in  the  znHiac  ;  or,  to  spe;ik  plainer,  are  always  found  amongst 
tome  of  the  stars  of  those  constellations,  which  make  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac 

Locke.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  c.  3. 

Zodinck  [fo)3ioKo?],  from  fai>3iov,  an  animal,  hecause  most 

tin-  liiiuivs  nf  .minimis.  The  zndiack  goes  quite  round  the 
heavens  :  it  is  111  degrees  hr.iad,  so  that  it  takes  the  orbits 
ol' all  the  planets,  and  likewise  the  orbit  of  the  moon. 

Ferguson.  Astronomy,   §  360. 

He  [Palingetiil  once  takes  occasion,  in  his  general  survey 

of  the  world,  to  introduce  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the 

zodiacal  system.—  H'arto?i.  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  Hi. 

70NE.       >       Fr. Zone;    It.Zdna;    Sp.Zona; 
Zo'nei.ess.  f  Lat.  Zona  ,-    Gr.  Zwioj,  from  favvv- 
€tv,  cingere,  to  gird.       See   the   quotations   from 
Holland  and  Dryden. 
A  girdle,  a  cincture. 

Some  there  he  that  thinke  the  middle  zone  extreme  hot, 
because  the  people  of  the  eountrey  can.  and  doe  liue  without 
clothing,  wherein  they  childishly  are  decerned. 

Hacking*.  Voyages,  vol.  ill.  p.  51. 


ZOO 

Whereas  there  bee  or  the  heaven  five  parts  which  they 
call  zor.es .  all  that  lieth  under  the  two  utmoRt,  to  wit.  on 
both  sides  about  the  poles,  namely  this  here  which  is  called 
Sepientrio.  i.  the  north,  and  the  other  over  against  it, 
named  the  south,  it  is  overcharged  with  extreme  and  rigor- 
ous cold,  yea,  with  perpetual  frost  and  yce. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  ii.  c.  48. 

And  as  five  zones  th'  aetherial  regions  hind, 
Five  correspondent,  are  to  earth  assign'd  : 
The  sun  with  rays,  directly  darting  down, 
Fires  all  beneath,  and  fries  the  middle  zone. 
The  two  beneath  the  distant  poles,  complain 
Of  endless  winter,  and  perpetual  rain. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  i. 


Mason,  his. 

Thou  art  not  known  where  Pleasure  is  ador'd, 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist 
And  wan'dring  eyes,  still  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  Novelty,  her  fickle,  frail  support. 

Cowper.    Task,  b.  iii. 

ZOO'GRAPHY. ")      From   Gr.Zwn,  life,  and 
Zoo'grapher.         J  ypa.d>-eiv,  to  write. 
A  description  of  (animal)  life;  of  animals. 


lesser,   though   not  inconsiderable,  peculiarities,  his  eyes 
often  move  independently  from  one  another. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  V.  p.  407. 


ntemplate  the  end  of  this  n 
cause  being  the  glory  of  it's 


inute  effect,  its  prin* 
maker,  leads  us  into 
'tis  designed  for  ali- 


ZOOLOGY.  ^  From  Gr.  Z«n|,  life,  and 
Zoo'LonEu.  \\ey-ew,  to  discourse.  See 
Zoo'looist.  J  the  quotation  from  Pennant. 
Nature  ha 


gists  teach  us,  furnished  ducks  and 
ter-lowi  wuii  a  peculiar  structure  of  some  vessels 
;  heart,  to  enable  them,  when  they  have  occasion 
to  forheat  for  a  pretty  while  respiring  under  water 
prejudice.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  355. 

as  s 


;,  till  it  descends  to  that  point 
where  sense  is  wholly  extinct,  and  vegetation  commences, 
and  certainly,  none  will  deny,  that  life,  and  voluntary 
motion,  are  superior  to  a  mere  vegetating  principle,  or  the 
more  inactive  state  of  the  fossil  kingdo 

Pennant.  B 


Zoology,  Pref. 


OMISSIONS. 


ABA'CK.  Fr.  Abaque ;  Lat.  Abacus,  Gr. 
A.Saf, — a,  not  or  without,  /3arrts,  a  base  or  basis. 

A  square,  or  square  table  or  trencher, — not 
originally  standing  on  feet, — but  hung  against  a 
wall,  and  on  which  diagrams  or  arithmetical  tables, 
&e.  were  traced  or  written. 

In  the  centre,  or  midst  of  the  pegme,  there  was  an  aback 
or  square,  wherein  this  elosy  was  written. 

B.  Jonson.  Part  of  the  King's  Entertainment. 

ABEY'ANCE.  An  inheritance  hoped  for  or 
expected ;  or  rather  expecting  a  new  master, 
(Skinner.) 

Probably  from  the  Fr.  Abbayer,  to  hold  or  keep 
at  bail  or  in  expectation.  Law  Lat.  Abeyantia. 
See  Spelman. 

Sometimes  the  fee  may  be  in  abeyance,  that  is  (as  the 
pla'inn  in  law — Blackslone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

ABORI'GINAL  ;    Ab-origine,   equivalent   to, 
and  perhaps  intended  to  be  more  forceful  than — 
Original,  primitive. 

Their  [the  Biscayner's]  language  is  accounted  aboriginal, 
and  unmixed  with  either  Latin,  French  or  Spanish. 

Swinburne.  Travels  in  Spain,  Let.  44. 

ACCOUCHEU'R.  A  French  noun,  common 
in  English  usage,  from  Fr.  Accoucher ;  couche, — 
a  couch.     Endenizened,  as  the  title  of — 

The  medical  attendant  upon  women  in  child- 
berl. 

ACHROMATIC.       Gr.    AKpnpLariKos,     expert 
coloris,   (from  a.  neo   and  xP^o,  colour.) 
Free  from,  without  colour. 

As  telescopes  of  this  description  are  not  affected  with  the 
prismatic  rn'mus,  th--  late  Dr  Bevis  proposed  to  distinguish 
them  by  the  n,tne  nf  nt-hmmotie.  an  appellation  which  they 
hilse  hitherto  retained,  though  some  have  erroneously  stated 
tJjat  it,  was  first  given  them  by  the  astronomer  Lalande. 

PrtWIter.  App.  to  Ferguson's  Lectures, 


A'CME.      Gr.  Ak,ujj,  from  cutty,  acies,  cuspis. 
A  point,  an  extreme  point ;  a  summit. 
In  that  its  [France]  acmi  of  human  prosperity  and  great- 
ness,  in  the  high  and  palmy  state  of  the  monarchy  of  France, 
it  fell  to  the  ground  without  a  struggle. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

A'COLYTHE.  \       Fr.    Acolyte;     Low   Lat. 

Aco'lythist.  t  Acolytus  ;  Gr.  Ako\ou0os, 
from  aKoKovdfttr,  to  follow. 

An  attendant  (in  the  Romish  church),  who  car- 
ried the  tapers,  &.c.  before  the  superior  ministers. 

At  the  end  of  every  station,  an  acolythe  (an  interior  kind 

lamp  :  and  having  wiped  it  as  clean  as  he  can,  comes  to  the 
pope  for  a  blessing,  Jube,  domine,  benedicere. 


ACOUSTIC.  )        Fr.  Acoustique ;    Gr.  Attou- 
Aco'ustics.        (  o-tikos,  that  can  or  may  hear, 

(from  aitoveiv,  to  hear. ) 

That  can  or  may  hear;   pertaining  to  hearing 

or  the  sensation  of  sound. 


ACRO'NYCAL.  )      Gr.  AitpoKuf ,  the  first  part 

Acro'nycallt.  (of  the  night;  axpovvnos, 
evening;   tutpos,  beginning  ;  to£,  night. 

Evening,  time  of  sunset ;  (applied  to  stars,  &c. 
rising  or  setting  at  sunset.) 

The  achronical  rising  (of  a  constellation]  is  when  it  ap- 
pears at  the  close  of  dav  and  in  opposition  to  the  sun's  diur- 
nal course.— Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  Ded. 

He  [Orion]  is  tempestuous  in  the  summer  when  he  rises 
heliacallv.  and  rainy  in  the  winter,  when  he  rises  ochroni- 
catty—  Id    lb. 

ACRO'STIC,  adj.  )    Fr.  Acrostiche :  U.Acrds- 
Acro'stic.  n.  }  tico  ;   Gr.  Anpo-arixos,  the 

first  part  of  a  verse  ;   (aKpur,  first  part,  and  o-tikoj, 

verse.)     Applied  to — 

Verses,  in  which  the  first  letters  of  each  line, 

taken  successively,  form  a  word. 
Ml 


Leave  writing  plays,  and  choose  for  thy  command, 
Some  peaceful  province  in  acrostic  land. 

Dryden.  Mac  Ftecnos. 

The  acrostic  was  probably  invented  about  the  same  time 
with  the  anagram,  though  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether 
the  inventor  of  the  one  or  the  other  were  the  greater  block- 
head. The  simple  acrostic  is  nothing  but  the  name  or  title 
of  a  person  or  thing,  made  out  of  the  initial  letters  of  several 
verses,  and  by  that  means  written  after  the  manner  of  the 
Chinese,  in  a  perpendicular  line. — Spectator,  No.  60. 

A'DVOCATE.  After  Advocation,  (line  6,) 
insert  Adi'owson  ;  and  in  the  explanation  add, — 

An  advocate  was  also  (consequentially)  a  patron, 
and  the  Low  Lat.  advocatio,  patronage  ;  whence 
Fr.  Advouaison,  Eng.  Advowson,  (  Skinner  ;)  but 
Cotgrave  interprets  the  Fr.  an  advowing  or  avouch' 
ing  for  ;  a  taking  into  protection. 

Advowson  is  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  church,  or 
ecclesiastical  benefice.  Advowson,  advocatio.  signifies  in 
clienlelam  recipere,  the  taking  into  protection  :  and  there- 
fore  is  synonymous  with  patronage,   patronatu 


AFFI'LIATE,  it.  >      Fr.  Affilier,  affiliation,  to 

Affilta'tion.  (  adopt  a  son  (Jilius)  ,■  gene- 
rally,  a  child. 

The  verb  is  of  modern  introduction,  but  in  com- 
mon  use,  as  the  verb,  to  father,  in  bastardy. 

Affiliated,  (generally,)— allied,  associated. 

A'GNAIL.  A.S.  Aug-nagle,  a  sore  or  im- 
postumation  under  the  nail  of  man  or  beast ;  as, — 
a  fellon.  (Skinner.)     See  Angeh. 

AITIO'LOGY.  Fr.  Aitiologie.  a  yielding  or 
shewing  of  a  reason  or  cause,  (Cotgrave.)  Gr. 
AiTio\o-yia ;  (airia,  a  cause,  and  \ty-etv,  to  dis- 
course.)    Boyle  explains — 

The  thenrv  which  explains  the  causes  of  things. 

Bp.  Hall  iises  the  word.  See  the  quotation 
from  him  in  v.  Chronology. 


A'LBATROSS.     Called,  by  Dampier,  Alba- 
tross. 

A  large  bird,  of  the  gull  kind,  inhabiting  the 
tropics,  and  more  southerly. 

They  [English  seamen]  have  several  other  signs,  whereby 

to  know  when  they  are  near  it,  as  by  the  sea-fowl  they  meet 

at  sea,  especially  the  algatrosses.  a  very  large  winged  fowl. 

Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  1631. 

Mr.  Foster  shot  an  albatross,  whose  plumage  was  of  a 
colour  between  brown  and  dark  grey,  the  head  and  upper 
'ier  inclining  to  black,  and  it  had  white 


A'LLIGATOR.  A  large  species  of  lizard; 
Sp.  Lagarto  ;  Lat.  Lacerta. 

And  in  his  needie  shop  a  tortoys  hung, 

An  allegater  stuft,  and  other  skins 

Of  ill  shap'd  fishes.—  Shakes.  Romeo  S;  Juliet,  Act  v.  sc.l. 

Alligators  are  also  in  great  numbers  in  all  the  creeks, 
rivers,  and  lagunes  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy.  [The  alliga- 
tor] is  shaped  like  a  lizard.— Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  1676. 

A'NAGLYPH.     ^        Gr.  AmyXvdn,,  cum,  y\u- 

Anagly'ptic,  adj.   Volet!/,  sculpere. 

Anagly'ptic,  h.  J  In  anaghjptic  sculpture, 
the  figure  is  prominent,  (Evelyn.) 

The  anaghjptic  art  (not  produc'd  in  the  world  'till  about 
the  time  of  Belus  and  the  beginning  of  Gentilisme)  was  not 
'till  long  after  the  use  of  letters. — Evelyn.  Sculplura. 

The  present  [treatise]  does  only  touch  the  metals.— We 
might  yet  safely  I  think  admit  the  Greek  anaglyphies. 

Id.  lb. 


ANASA'RCOUS.   Gr.Ara.  and  o-ap|.  the  flesh. 

Above  the  flesh,  and  beneath  the  skin ;  i.  e. 
between  the  two. 

I  found  his  body  much  extenuated,  his  legs  anasarcous 
and  bis  back  and  hips  excoriated  with  lying  in  bed. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  1.  c.  23. 

ANCHO'VY.  A  small  fish;  why  so  called, 
see  Menage,  Le  Origini.  Fr.  Anchois  ;  It.  An- 
chiove,  acciiiga  ;   Sp.  Anckova. 

Manv  fish  are  entirely  without  any  bladder,  that  swim  at 
ease  in  every  depth  :  such  as  the  anchovy  and  fresh-water 
gudgeon.—  Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  pt.  iv.  b.  i.  c.  1. 

A'NTELOPE.  A  variety  of  the  gazelle;  an 
animal  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  goat  and 
deer. 


The  tenth  variety  of  the  gazelle  is  the  antelope,  so  well 
known  to  the  English,  who  have  given  it  the  name. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,   b.  ii.  e.  3. 

AVEX.  (Lat.)  A  little  tuft,  tied  or  fastened 
(upturn)  to  the  top  of  a  cap;  and  hence  applied, 
generally,  to — 

The  top,  tip,  or  summit ;  the  highest  point 

Upon  his  [the  Flamen's]  a  hat  of  delicate  wool,  whose  top 
ended  in  a  cone,  and  was  thence  called  apex.     This  apex 

B.  Jonson.  Part  of  the  King's  Entertainment. 

APOTHECARY.  See  the  quotation  from 
Stowe;  and,  for  the  etymology,  see  Pothecary. 

But  afterwards  the  world  grew  to  bee  so  full  of  deceit  and 
cousenage,  that  some  tine  wits  and  nimble  heads  devised 
to  set  up  apothecarie  shops  promising  and  bearing  us  in 
hand  that  every  man  might  bu>  his  life  and  health  there  for 
money.—  Holland.  Plinie.  b.  xxiv.  c.  1. 

/When  an  Argosey  came  with  Greeke  and  Spanish  wines, 
viz  UwnVl'-,  M.ihm^ey,  Sacke  and  Bastard,  the  apothe- 
carirsof  London  then  went  into  these  marchants,  and  euery 
man  bnu'.'ht  su-h  run.ll.  K  vessels,  and  quantities,  of  those 
rich  wines,  as  they  thought  they  should  retavle  in  the  city, 
vnto  such  as  vsually  bought  them  for  pliisicke  &  for  the 
communion  uble — Stowe.  Chronicle. 

A'PRICATE,  v.      Lat.  Apricarl,   to  bask   in 

the  sun.      Ray  notices  this  word  as  a  new  coinage 

by  Boyle,  who  much  affected  such  Latinisms. 

A'R  A  B E  S Q UE.  ( Fr. ) Arabian-like, ( Cotgrave. ) 

I  was  much  taken  with  the  principal  front  of  the  inner 

court  [of  the  pal»ce  or  Andalusia.)     I  was  not  a  little  sur- 

pri/..-  1.,  n,i,l   ),,  ,  s,  castles,  and  other  armorial  t,,<i..ni  „r 

CutUle  and  Leon,  interwoven  with  the  arabesque  Mia*, , 

Swinburne.  Travels  through  Spain,  let.  31. 


OMISSIONS. 

A'R  SON.  Old  Fr.  Arson,  ab  ardendo ;  ardere, 
to  burn.     A  burning  ,-  in  law, — 

"  A  malicious  and  wilful  burning  of  the  house 
or  outhouse  of,  another  man,"  (Blackstone.  Com. 
b.  iv.  c  16.) 

A'STRAGAL.  It.  Astragala ;  Sp.  Astragal  ,• 
Fr.  Astragale ,-  Gr.  Atrrpaya\os.  Cotgrave  ex- 
plains,— 

"  The  nuckle  bone  or  bonket ;  also  the  game 
with  such  bones ;  the  first  bone  of  the  instep ; 
also  a  small  and  round  member  in  architecture 
(plain  or  wrought  or  writhen),  and  termed  by  our 
workmen  an  astragal  or  small  belt." 

The  astragal  has  its  analogy  from  that  bone  a  little  above 
the  heel,  whence  the  French  call  it  the  talon  or  heel  itself, 
nor  improperly.— Evelyn.  On  Architecture. 

B. 

BAIZE.  Dut.  Baey;  Dan.  Bai ;  Sp.Bayeta; 
It.  Bajetta  ;  i.e.  Biinspannus,  from  Baioz.  where 
this  cloth  was  first  made,  (Minshew. )  Rather, 
(says  Skinner,)  from  base,  because  it  is — 

An  inferior  or  coarser  cloth,  to  which  some 
ascribe  an  English  origin.  It  is  enumerated  by 
Dver  among  "  the  countless  list  of  woollen  webs," 
{Fleece,  b.  iii.) 

BA'LKERS.  Spies,  who,  standing  upon  a 
high  rock  near  the  sea,  in  the  season  of  the  her- 
ring-fishery, observe  the  shoals  of  fish  coming, 
and,  by  moving  bows,  point  out  to  the  fishermen, 
waiting  in  the  boats,  the  course  they  are  taking  : 
— I  know  not.  continues  Skinner,  whether  from 
the  Dut.  Balck,  a  bulk  or  beam ;  and,  conse- 
quentially, any  high  place  ;  or,  perhaps,  be-lookers  ,■ 
A.  S.  Beloceras,  lookers  after  fish ;  though  he 
confesses  that  Somner  has  no  such  word. 

When  the  season  of  the  yeere  and  weather  serueth,  they 
[the  fishermen]  lie  hovering  upon  the  coast,  and  are  directed 
in  their  worke,  by  a  bother,  or  huer,  who  standeth  on  the 
cliffe  side,  and  from  thence  best  discerneth  the  quantitie 
and  course  of  the  pilcherd. 

Careui.  Suruey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  32. 

BA'RTON.  A.S.Bere-tun.  Somner  says  that 
Bere-wic,  or  Bere-lun,  (whence  the  more  modern 
Barton,)  is  Villa  frumentaria.  Tun  is  any  in- 
closed place,  (from  A.  S.  Tyn-ian,  to  inclose,) — 
a  towne,  village,  yard,  barton,  &c.  the  country 
lying  within  the  bounds  of  a  city.  It  was  also 
called  a  bark-en,  which  Skinner  derives  from  the 
A.  S.  Bcorg-an,  munire,  to  fend  or  fence  ;  he  calls 
it — locus  clausus,  an  inclosed  place  (in  respectu, 
sc.  agrorum) ;  Ray, — that  in  Sussex  it  is  the  yard 
of  a  house ;  and  the  word  bar-ton  appears  to  be 
composed  of  the  A.S.Beorg,  or  beork,  a  place  of 
defence,  and  tun,  inclosed ;  and  to  mean,  simply, — 
Any  place  inclosed  for  security,  separate  pos- 
session, privacy,  &c.  &c. 

That  part  of  the  demaines,  which  appertaineth  to  the 
lords  dwelling  house,  they  call  his  barlen  or  6cr/on. 

Carew.  Suruey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  3G. 

The  first  that  devised  a  barton  and  mue  to  keep  foule 
was  M.  Lenius  Strabo,  a  gentleman  of  Rome,  who  made 
such  one  at  Brindis.  where  he  had  enclosed  birds  of  all 
kinds.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  50. 


BAZA'R.  A  word  now  in  common  use,  from 
the  Persian,  applied  to — 

A  number  of  shops  and  stalls  under  the  same 
roof. 

BE'EMOL.  Low  Lat.  Be-moUis,  i.e.  b-mollis 
or  6  soft ;  called,  by  Bacon,  a  half  note. 

A  true  computation  ought  ever  to  be  by  distribution  into 
equal  portions.  Now  there  be  intervenient  in  the  rise  of 
eight,  in  tones,  two  becmoltt,  or  half  notes. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  104. 


BLOTE,  v.  Infumare,  to  smoke  ;  Minshew 
derives  from  Dut.  Bloedt ;  Skinner,  from  blos-en, 
rubescere  ;  whence  he  adds,  our  6/oat  coloured. 
See  Blowze. 

To  smoke  (sc.  herrings)  till  dry, 
22S2 


BLU'DGEON.  Not  in  our  older  lexicogra. 
phers. 

A  stick  formed  to  inflict  severe  blows,  (perhaps 
to  fetch  blood ;  a  bloody  (A.  S.Bloodig)  blow.) 

By  them  the  innocent  are  put  in  terror,  affronted  & 
alarmed  with  threats  and  execrations,  endangered  with 
loaded  pistols,  beat  with  bludgeons,  and  hacked  with  cut- 
lasses.— Fielding.  On  the  Increase  of  Robbers,  8.8. 

BOLT-SPRIT,  or  )       "Vox  nautica,"  says 
Bo'wsprit.  )    Skinner,    "  from    Dut. 

Boh,  vectis,  a  bar,  and  spritt,  a  sail-yard." 
A  transverse  beam  in  the  mast  of  a  ship. 

Ariel.  Sometime  I'ld  diuide, 

And  burn  in  many  places  :  on  the  top-mast, 

The  yards  and  bore-spritt,  would  I  flame  distinctly, 

Then  meet  and  ioyne. — Shakes.  Tempest,  Act  i.  8C.  2. 

Then  on  the  leeward  sheet  the  seamen  bend. 

And  haul  the  bow-line  to  the  bowsprit  end. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  2. 

BOUQUE'T.  Fr.  Bouquet,  a  nosegay  or  posy  ; 
(a  busk  or  bush)  of  flowers. 

Sweet  briar,  hawthorn,  lilies,  nettles,  roses, 
What  a  nice  bouquet  for  all  sorts  of  noses. 

Woolcot.  Odes  of  Importance. 

BO'WLINE,  ^       Vox  nautica,  from  the   Fr. 
line,  bouline.     Rudens 
dam  in  navi.     Skinner,  Dan. 
line. 

A  tack  or  cord  in  a  ship,  with  which  mariners 
use  to  draw  the  sail,  which  way  they  list,  that 
they  may  thereby  gather  the  wind.     Fr.  Bouline, 
— perhaps,  from  boule,  globus,  from  its  round  form, 
(Minshew.) 
The  ship  no  longer  can  her  top-sails  bear ; 
No  hopes  of  milder  weather  now  appear: 
Bow-lines  and  halyards  are  cast  off  again  : 
Clue  Hues  haul'd  down,  and  sheets  let  fly  amain. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  2. 

BRO'NCHIAL.  Gr.  Boo-yxos,  the  throat.  Fr. 
Bronchique  (muscle),  one  of  the  five  muscles  that 
open  the  larynx. 


INE,^ 
e,  or    >j 


Arbuthnot.  On  Diet,  c.  S. 

BU'MBOAT.  Dut.  Boom-schip,  navigiolum 
ex  uno  ligno  ; — boom-kaen,  scapha  ex  uno  ligno, 
(Kilian.) 

A  small  ship  or  boat  of  one  beam,  or  log;  a 
lumpish,  heavy  kind  of  boat.     See  Buss. 

a 


DEVO'LVE.     Add  to  the  quotations  :— 

"Which  line  of  Ahiud  falling:  in  Joseph,  ashavingno  issue, 
the  right  of  inheritance  devolved  upon  one  of  the  younger 
line,  viz.  upon  Mary,  and  consequently  upon  Jesus  her  son 
and  legal  heir.— South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  7. 

Nay,  the  king,  and  also  the  people  in  general,  might  hava 
gained  by  either  a  devolution  or  extinction  of  some  pay- 
ments, whereof  the   right  discontinued  but  an  hour  were 
irrecoverably  lost  to  the  city. 
State  Trials.  The  King  and  the  City  of  London,  an.  1682.  N. 

He  hath  by  reservations,  provisions,  collations  of  vacan- 
cies apud  sedem,  resignations,  devolutions  and  other  such 
tricks  extremely  encroached  on  the  rights  of  all,  to  the  infi- 
nite vexation,  damage  and  mischief  of  Christendom. 

Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

The  education  of  youth  of  both  sexes  principally  devolves 
upon  the  women,  not  only  in  their  infancy,  but  during  that 
period,  in  which  the  constitution  both  of  body  and  mind, 
the  temper  and  dispositions  of  the  heart,  are  in  agieat  mea- 
sure formed.— Gregory.  Comparative  View. 

welcome. 


Wherever  there  is  a  house,  the  stranger  finds 
and  to  the  other  evils  of  exterminating  tacksn 
added  the  unavoidable  cessation  of  hospitality, 
lution  of  too  heavy  a  burden 


the  devo- 
the  Western  Islands. 


I. 

I'SINGLASS.  Ger.  Haus-bhse ;  Sw.  JTus- 
blaes  : — Icthyophylla,  composed  of  haus,  the  name 
of  a  large  fish  (the  sturgeon)  found  in  the  Danube  ; 
and  blase,  a  bladder  ;  the  glutinous  matter,  called 
housbiase  or  isinqlass,  being  extracted   from   the 

bladder  of  this  fish.     Pliny  says "  A  fish  there 

is,  named  Ictliyocolla,  which  hath  a  glewish  skin, 
and  the  very  glue  that  is  made  thereof,  is  likewise 
called  ictliyocolla.  Some  affirme,  the  said  glue  is 
made  of  the  belly  and  not  of  the  skin  of  the  said 
fish,"  (tr.  xxxii.   c.  7.) 

Icthyocolla.  or  ising-glas*.  is  also  made  of  the  sound  of 
out  fish,  [the  common  sturgeon]  as  well  as  that  of  the  others, 
but  the  beluga  affords  the  best. 

Pennant.  Zoology.  Common  Sturgeon, 

M. 

MIDGE.     A.S.  Mycge:    G er.  Muche ;    Dut. 
Mugge ;  Dan.  Mijg ,•   Fr.  Mouche. 
A  small  fly ;  a  gnat. 


OMISSIONS. 
R. 

RE'TRO-SPECT.  "\      An  English  compound 
Retrospection.         >  (comparatively  modern) 
Retrospective.       J  of  the  Lat.  Retro,  back- 
wards, and  spectum,  past  part,  of  specere,  to  look. 
Retrospiciens  is  used  by  Vitruvius. 

A  look  or  view  back  upon  things  past ;  reflec- 
tion. 


Swill.  ToJaniu.  On  New  Year's  Say. 

In  vain  the  sage,  with  retrospective  eye, 

Would  from  the  apparent  What  conclude  the  Wny, 

Infer  the  motive  from  the  deed. 

Pope.  Moral  Est,  Ess.  1. 


Sense  on  the  present  only  feeds;  the  soul 
On  past,  and  future,  forages  for  joy. 
•Tis  hers  by  retr'.sprct.  throi.ch  nine  to  range; 
And  forward  time's  great  sequel  to  survey. 

Young.   The  Complaint,  Night  8. 


— — 1-  Where  shall  we  seek  relief, 
Where  ease  th'  oppressive  anguish  of  the 
When  Ttelrosnection  glows  with  conscious 
By  grey  experience  in  the  wholes. 
Of  Sorrow  I 


Cooper.  Po 


tnrt  vagrant  fancy  at 


Of  Memory,  wi 
Supports  her  I 
Her  trophied  1 


d.  Ill'  ideal  train 
whilst  Contemplation  guidea 


